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EGYPT. 

THE  Conference  began  its  sittings  only  a  day  later 
than  had  been  intended  ;  bat  a  delay  of  even  twenty- 
four  hours  was  sufficient  to  inspire  the  Porte  with  a  belief 
that  some  of  the  Powers  taking  part  in  the  Conference  did 
so  with  hesitation  and  dislike,  and  would  be  glad  to  find 
•any  good  excuse  for  abandoning  the  project  altogether. 
A  fresh  circular  was  therefore  issued  stating  that  the 
meeting  of  a  Conference  was  wholly  unnecessary ;  that 
perfect  order  reigned  in  Egypt ;  that  the  best  of  Govern- 
ments, aided  by  the  most  loyal  of  troops,  reigned  there, 
and  that  everything  a  Conference  could  wish  to  see  estab- 
lished had  been  established  already.  To  mark  his  sense 
of  the  real  state  of  things  in  Egypt,  the  Sultan  further 
took  the  opportunity  of  bestowing  on  the  good,  loyal, 
and  triumphant  Auabi  a  coveted  decoration.  The  move 
entirely  failed ;  the  Powers  took  no  notice  of  the  Porte's 
-circular,  and  the  Conference  set  to  work  as  earnestly  as  a 
Conference  can  set  to  work,  which  is  perhaps  not  saying 
much.  That  the  move  of  the  Porte  failed  was  due  partly 
to  the  insistence  by  Prince  Bismarck  on  the  doctrine  that 
the  Great  Powers,  and  not  Turkey  alone,  are  entitled  to 
decide  what  is  meant  by  good  government  in  Egypt,  and 
partly  or  chiefly  to  the  war  preparations  of  England. 
It  has  at  last,  we  may  hope,  been  brought  home  to  the 
conviction  of  Europe,  the  Porte,  and  this  admirable 
Egyptian  Government,  that  England  will  not  acquiesce 
in  the  present  state  of  things  in  Egypt,  and  will  reso- 
lutely use  her  whole  strength  to  bring  about  a  settlement 
by  which  her  enormous  interests  in  Egypt  shall  be  ade- 
quately protected.  As  soon  as  it  was  understood  that 
England  was  going  to  interfere  if  no  one  else  did,  Prince 
Bismarck  was  able  to  press  on  the  Porte  the  argument 
that  it  was  mere  folly  to  stand  aloof  from  a  Conference  in 
which  it  was  being  decided,  not  whether  there  should  be 
armed  intervention  in  Egypt,  but  what  form  intervention 
should  take.  Great  efforts  are  therefore  being  made 
to  induce  the  Porte  to  consent  to  some  arrangement  by 
which  Turkey  and  the  Great  Powers  shall  unite  in 
arriving  at  a  solution  which  England  can  accept.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  these  efforts  will  prove  abortive  ;  for 
before  they  can  succeed  the  Sultan  must  be  induced  to 
unsay  all  he  has  said,  to  pronounce  very  bad  what 
he  has  called  very  good,  and  to  consent  to  put  down 
by  force,  or  to  see  put  down  by  force,  the  military  tyranny 
which  he  has.  just  blessed,  and  the  prime  author  of 
which  he  has  just  decorated.  If  no  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment can  be  made  with  Turkey,  the  Great  Powers  will 
have  to  consider  whether  they  will  sanction  or  join  in  the 
English  intervention.  When  they  see  that  England  is  on 
the  eve  of  landing  troops  in  Egypt,  they,  or  some  of  them, 
may  prefer  to  make  Europe  a  party  to  the  settlement 
which  England  is  anxious  to  ensure,  or  even  to  co-operate 
in  ensuring  it,  rather  than  let  England  interfere  alone. 
Here,  again,  the  probability  is  that  they  will  cast  on 
Engla»d  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  step  she  chooses  to 
take. 

The  objects  which  England  has  to  keep  before  her  in 
any  settlement  she  makes  or  accepts  are  simple  and 
obvious.  In  the  first  place,  she  has  to  see  that  adequate 
retribution  is  inflicted  on,  not  only  the  instruments,  but  the 
authors  and  contrivers  of  the  brutal  outrage  in  which  the 
lives  of  Englishmen,  including  English  officers,  were  sacri- 
ficed, an  English  Consul  was  publicly  beaten,  and  the  pro- 


perty of  British  subjects  was  ruthlessly  destroyed.  In  the 
next  place,  England  has  to  see  that  a  Government  friendly 
to  England,  strong  enough  to  keep  order,  and  free  from 
military  dictation,  is  established  at  Cairo.  Lastly,  she  has 
to  see  that  all  danger  is  removed  of  the  Canal  being  ren- 
dered temporarily  impassable  at  a  moment  when  even  a 
temporary  interruption  of  the  service  of  the  Canal  might  be 
fatal  to  England.  All  these  things  hang  together.  England 
cannot  protect  the  Canal  unless  there  is  a  friendly  Govern- 
ment at  Cairo.  England  cannot  exact  retribution  from  an 
Egyptian  Government  which  is  pledged  by  its  fears  of 
inconvenient  revelations  to  screen  the  real  authors  of  the 
mischief.  The  use  of  the  Canal  to  England  is  that, 
whereas  it  is  eleven  thousand  miles  to  Bombay  by  the 
Cape,  it  is  only  six  thousand  by  the  Canal.  Bombay  is 
the  point  of  India  at  which  we  could  most  conveniently 
throw  in  reinforcements  in  case  either  of  a  rising  or  a 
foreign  war,  and  the  gain  of  five  thousand  miles  means  a 
gain  of  twenty  days,  and  these  twenty  days  might  be 
much  more  than  lost  to  ns  if  the  Canal  were  blocked  just 
when  we  wanted  to  use  it.  And  in  the  absence  of 
sufficient  precautions  it  might  be  very  easily  blocked. 
The  Canal  is  exactly  a  hundred  miles  long,  and  for 
seventy  miles  of  the  distance  it  is  carried  through  lakes, 
its  course  being  marked  by  buoys,  and  the  bottom 
having  been  dredged  to  the  requisite  depth ;  while  for 
thirty  miles  it  takes  the  form  of  a  land  ditch,  the 
waterway  being  cut  partly  through  sand  and  partly 
through  clay.  The  Canal  where  it  passes  through  lakes 
could  be  blocked  by  ships  being  sunk;  where  it  is  cut 
through  the  land  the  sides  could  be  blown  up,  in  which 
case  a  totally  new  channel  would  have  to  be  made. 
The  whole  of  the  service  of  the  Canal  is  supplied,  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  by  a  fresh- water  canal,  leaving  the  Nile 
near  Cairo.  If  the  Canal  were  blocked  when  England  had 
an  urgent  need  of  sending  troops  quickly  to  India,  the 
damage  could,  no  doubt,  be  repaired  in  a  few  weeks  ;  but, 
in  the  first  place,  we  should  have  lost  these  weeks  at  a 
very  critical  moment ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  we  should 
have  to  use  the  troops  destined  for  India  in  putting  down 
the  hostile  Government  of  Cairo  which  blocked  the  Canal. 
There  is  nothing  that  could  prevent  a  hostile  Government 
at  Cairo  blocking  the  Canal  except  our  continuously 
holding  the  line  of  the  Canal  in  peace  or  war.  But 
we  could  never  endure  the  cost  and  trouble  of  guard- 
ing for  ever  the  line  of  the  Canal  with  our  men  in  the 
desert,  exposed  to  the  risk  of  having  to  live  on  distilled 
water,  while  the  hostile  Government  was  watching  us  in 
comfort  and  strength  from  so  convenient  a  place  as  Cairo 
is  with  reference  to  the  Canal.  The  Canal  is  of  no  use 
to  us  at  all  unless  we  either  hold  Cairo  ourselves,  or  have 
a  Government  there  on  which  we  can  rely.  We  cannot 
now  protect  the  Canal  by  simply  going  to  that  part  of 
Egypt  through  which  the  Canal  has  been  cut.  We  must 
go  to  Egypt  to  protect  the  Canal  by  establishing  a 
Government  to  our  liking  at  Cairo ;  and  in  the  same  way 
we  cannot  exact  retribution  for  the  massacres  of  Alex- 
andria, unless  we  first  get  a  Government  through  which 
we  can  reach  the  real  offenders.  The  disbanding  of  the 
Egyptian  army  and  the  punishment  of  its  leaders  is  thus 
the  one  indispensable  condition  of  any  settlement  at  which 
England  can  aim  or  which  she  can  accept. 

There  is  at  present  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  these  objects  of  English  policy  clearly  in  view. 
It  does  not  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  it  is  a  little 
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matter  that  it  is  taking  in  hand,  and  it  seems  to  be 
preparing  to  strike  a  heavy  blow  if  it  strikes  at  all. 
Nor  is  there  any  divergence  of  view  on  the  part  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Opposition,  and  the  resolutions  passed 
at  the  meeting  at  Willis's  Rooms  were  in  perfect 
harmony  with  what  seems  to  be,  and  undoubtedly  ought 
to  be,  the  policy  of  the  Government.  As  a  rule,  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  for  Conservatives  to  decry  an  Executive 
that  is  on  the  eve  of  a  war,  or  to  appeal  to  public  meetings 
■when  Parliament  is  sitting  ;  but  exceptional  circum- 
stances appeared  to  the  Conservative  leaders  to  warrant  a 
departure  from  the  traditions  of  their  party.  If  the, 
Ministry  needed  any  new  stimulus  to  firmness,  it  has  got 
it ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  of  any  English  Government 
that  its  preparations  for  war,  which  it  is  making  with 
great  apparent  earnestness,  are  a  mere  farce.  And  the 
action  of  England  is  being  singularly  facilitated  by  the 
new  policy  to  which  the  French  Ministry  has  chosen  to 
commit  itself.  We  have  at  last  got  rid  of  all  the  em- 
barrassing consequences  of  a  French  alliance  in  regard  to 
Europe.  We  can  now  work  single-handed  or  invite  the 
co-operation  of  other  Powers  without  having  to  consult 
France.  With  cynical  calmness,  the  French  Government 
has  at  the  eleventli  hour  declared  for  Arabi.  The  Minis- 
terial papers  in  France  cry  as  with  one  voice  that  the  sup- 
port of  Tewpik,  to  which  France  was  as  deeply  pledged 
in  honour  as  a  nation  could  be,  is  all  nonsense,  and 
that  Akabi  is  the  man  for  France.  The  politician 
who  first  started  the  insurrection  of  the  Colonels  has 
been  sent  to  Constantinople  as  the  assessor  of  the 
French  Ambassador,  and  the  supporters  of  the  Ministry 
which  called  the  Conference  together,  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  the  Porte,  now  talk  the  language  of  the 
Porte  itself,  and  hold  that  while  the  quiet  and  good 
Arabi  governs  Egypt  nothing  more  could  be  wished.  It 
has  all  along  been  foreseen  by  those  acquainted  with 
current  Egyptian  history  that  France  might  in  the  last 
resort  declare  for  Arabi.  France  is  interested  in  Egypt  as 
a  North  African  Power,  and  as  a  North  African  Power  it 
may  suit  France  to  have  in  Egypt  under  its  tutelage  a 
local  chief  who  has  shown  that  he  can  beard  not  only 
Europe  but  also  the  Sultan.  To  support  Arabi  also 
falls  in  with  French  views  as  to  the  Canal.  For 
England  the  Canal  is  an  instrument  of  war  ;  for 
Fiance  it  is  merely  a  commercial  enterprise.  The 
prospects  of  this  commercial  enterprise,  as  M.  de 
Lesseps  has  just  explained,  are  excellent  if  Arabi  can 
take  care  of  them  ;  and  thine  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  Arabi,  under  the  direction  of  France,  would  take 
care  of  them.  France  and  England  have  thus  drifted 
far  apart.  The  objects  of  England  are  no  longer  the 
objects  of  France.  Each  must  work  on  its  own  path  ; 
and,  although  the  relations  of  England  and  France  can 
scarcely  be  quite  what  they  were,  yet  the  gain  to  England 
of  now  having  complete  freedom  of  action  is  incontestable, 
and  England  is  cleared  from  all  reproach  by  the  abandon- 
ment of  their  joint  policy  having  come  from  France  and 
not  from  her. 


IRELAND. 

A SUMMARY  of  the  chief  events  of  the  past  week  in 
relation  to  Ireland  is  of  itself  a  not  unsuggestive 
description  of  the  situation.  The  Prevention  of  Crime 
Bill  has  forged  slowly,  very  slowly,  ahead  through  the  un- 
ceasing opposition  of  the  Irish  members  and  their  allies. 
In  Ireland  a  considerable  number  of  the  usual  outrages, 
from  murder  downwards,  have  been  committed ;  and  the 
likeness  between  the  method  adopted  in  the  assassination 
of  Mr.  Blake  and  in  that  of  Mr.  Walter  Bourke 
suggests  unpleasant  reflections.  In  London  Mr.  Parnell 
has  been  entertained  at  dinner  by  his  party,  and  the 
examination  of  the  prisoner  Walsh  has  disclosed  symp- 
toms of  a  very  deliberate  renewal  of  the  dangerous 
plots  of  fifteen  years  ago.  Finally  Mr.  Kavanagh's 
projected  Irish  Land  Corporation  has  been  the  subject 
of  the  bitterest  invective  on  the  part  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Land  League.  These  matters  lend  them- 
selves to  comment  somewhat  unequally.  It  is  perhaps 
unnecessary  to  say  more  of  Mr.  Parnell's  complimentary 
dinner  than  that  the  hero  of  the  occasion  earned  it  fully 
by  suggesting  during  the  afternoon  in  his  place  in  Parlia- 
ment a  new  variety  of  operations  against  society  in  Ireland. 
The  declaration  of  war  against  rent  is  now  followed  by  a 


declaration  of  war  against  taxes.  The  imposition  of  the 
cost  of  additional  police  on  guilty  districts  might,  in  Mr. 
Parnell's  opinion,  lead  to  the  general  refusal  of  county 
cess.  The  outrages  and  the  murders  which  went  on 
while  Mr.  Parnell  dined,  and  the  disclosures  of  Fenian 
machinations,  are  uufortunately  nothing  new,  but  both  may 
be  said  to  make  the  prolonged  Government  tolerance  of  the 
obstruction  offered  to  the  Bill  which  is  to  deal  with  both  more 
and  more  surprising.  This  obstruction  is  indeed  of  a  much 
more  refined  kind  than  that  formerly  offered  by  the  same 
persons ;  but  practice  necessarily  makes  perfect.  To- 
prove  that  it  exists,  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out  the  fact 
that  the  second  month  from  the  date  of  the  murder  of 
Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  will  very  soon  expire,  and 
that  nothing  of  importance  save  this  Irish  Bill  has  occupied 
the  House  during  that  time.  On  almost  all  the  points  which 
have  been  discussed  at  such  interminable  length  there  is  no 
difference  of  opinion  among  nine-tenths  of  the  members  of 
the  House ;  indeed,  divisions  in  which  the  minority  has 
mustered  even  one-tenth  of  the  whole  strength  of  the  House 
have  been  extremely  few  in  number.  Resistance  of  such  a 
character,  offered  by  such  a  proportion  of  a  legislative 
assembly,  is  obstructive  and  nothing  else. 

No  reasonable  person  could  require  any  detailed  evi- 
dence of  the  character  of  the  opposition  offered,  if  it  were 
not  that  the  reluctance  of  the  Government  to  apply 
greater  pressure  in  order  to  overcome  it — a  reluctance 
which  many  people  will  think  too  tardily  mastered  by  the 
recent  suggestion  of  protracted  or  continuous  sittings — 
may  seem  to  give  it  a  more  respectable  colour  than  it 
really  possesses.  But  no  reasonable  person  can  read  even 
in  the  most  cursory  manner  the  debates  of  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  without  seeing  what  the  objects  of  the  Irish 
opposition  really  are,  who  are  their  clients,  and  what 
is  the  principle  of  their  objections.  Of  the  two  main 
subjects  under  discussion,  the  first  was  the  prison  treat- 
ment to  be  accorded  to  certain  persons  under  the  Bill. 
Among  these  persons  were  included,  not  merely  witnesses 
who  had  actually  absconded,  but  witnesses  who  may 
be  called,  in  a  word  formed  on  strict  analogy,  "  ab- 
"  sconditurient."  In  most  cases  these  persons  would  de- 
serve very  little  sympathy  or  consideration  beyond  any 
other  prisoners ;  but  in  every  case  the  ends  of  justice 
would  pretty  certainly  be  defeated  by  allowing  them  free 
association  with  each  other  and  the  material  comforts  per- 
mitted to  the  suspects  under  the  Act  of  last  year.  Even 
in  the  case  of  these  latter  the  indulgences  accorded  were 
of  dubious  wisdom ;  in  the  case  now  under  consideration 
they  would  certainly  lead  to  further  tampering  with  the 
integrity  of  witnesses,  and  would  permit  the  agents  of 
crime  and  conspiracy  to  "  keep  up  their  courage "  by 
treating  and  to  keep  it  down  by  intimidation.  But  the 
other  proposal  (in  reference  to  which  Mr.  Parnell  made 
his  already-mentioned  suggestion  of  a  new  gospel  of 
"  No  cess  ")  was  even  further  removed  from  the  possibility 
of  argument.  That  the  mulcting  of  the  district  in  which 
a  crime  is  committed  is  an  effectual  method,  and  the  only 
effectual  method,  of  keeping  down  agrarian  and  political 
crime  in  Ireland  is  a  proposition  respecting  which  there  is 
absolutely  no  difference  of  experience  or  of  opinion  among 
competent  authorities  who  have  any  respect  for  facts.  The 
sole  argument  used  against  the  plan — that  such  crime  is 
usually  committed  by  persons  from  a  distance — is  one  of 
the  most  obvious  of  fallacies.  For,  though  the  fact  is  per- 
fectly true,  the  inference  is  transparently  false.  The  assassins 
may  not  be  inhabitants  of  the  district,  but  their  deed  is 
in  every  case  perfectly  well  known  beforehand  and  their 
escape  elaborately  protected  afterwards  by  the  inhabitants, 
without  whose  connivance  it  is  practically  impossible 
that  it  should  be  committed  and  absolutely  impossible 
that  it  should  escape  detection.  To  argue,  therefore, 
against  the  imposition  of  such  a  mulct,  no  matter  in  what 
form,  is  either  to  argue  knowingly  and  deliberately  in 
favour  of  murder  and  murderers,  or  else  to  argue  reck- 
lessly and  without  heeding  the  consequences  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  delaying  an  unwelcome  measure.  Whichever 
construction  is  placed  on  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  members, 
their  opposition  equally  ceases  to  be  respectable.  It  is 
either  simple  obstruction  or  it  is  something  very  much 
worse. 

The  debate  which  was  raised  nominally  on  the  subject 
of  Lord  KiiNMARE's  tenantry,  but  really  on  that  of  the 
proposed  Irish  Laud  Corporation,  may  also  have  been,  as 
far  as  the  intentions  of  the  Land  League  members  went, 
not  guiltless  of  obstruction;  but  it  must  be  allowed  to 
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have  done  much  more  good  than  harm.    As  Mr.  Gibson 
remarked,  "  diabolical  is  a  good  word,"  and  by  the  number 
and  vigour  of  these  good  words  in  the  speeches  of  Mr. 
Healt  °Mr.  Sexton,  and  their  friends,  as  well  as  by  the 
absence  of  any  other  fashion  of  argument  on  their  part, 
the  tendency  of  the  Land  Corporation  may  be  not  unfairly 
judged.    Its  efficiency  as  a  practical  and  money-earning 
scheme  is  one  question,  and  a  large  one ;  its  political 
operation,  supposing  it  to  be  practically  efficient,  is  another, 
a  much  smaller,  but  a  more  immediately  important  problem. 
Those  who  have  studied  the  subject  will  not  have  much 
difficulty  in  solving  this  latter ;  and  those  who  have  not 
-will  find  in  Mr.  Kavanagh's  letters  on  the  subject  full 
information,    put    with     the    ability    and  moderation 
which    respectable    politicians,    of    all    parties  alike, 
unanimously   recognize    in    the    writer.      Put  briefly, 
the  matter  amounts  to  this,  that  the  Land  Corpora- 
tion proposes    to   meet   the   illegal   and   violent  com- 
bination of  the  Land  League  with  a  combination  as  deter- 
mined and  as  powerful,  but  perfectly  peaceable  and  law- 
abiding.     The    diabolical    projects,   the  exterminating 
schemes,  and  the  other  bogies  raised  by  the  ingenious 
imaginations  of  Mr.  Sexton  and  Mr.  Healy,  disappear 
before  the  simple  consideration  that  the  Land  Act  of  1881 
is  m  force.    No  owner  of  land,  whether  individual  or  cor- 
porate, has  now  the  slightest  power  over  any  tenant  who 
pays  his  rent,  or  the  least  ability  to  rack  or  raise  the  rent 
that  is  paid.    Mr.  Sexton  and  Mr.  Healy  can  therefore  only 
be  excited  on  behalf  of  the  tenants  who  do  not  pay.  Now 
it  has  been  pointed  out  ad  nauseam  that,  whatever  theory 
may  be  adopted  short  of  a  general  maintenance  of  free  squat- 
ting and  private  war  among  the  squatters,  some  limit  at 
•which  tenants  must  pay  or  go  must  be  reached  and  adhered 
to.    Even  if  "  prairie  value  "  were  granted,  even  if  Mr. 
Davitt's  ingenious  inventions  were  put  in  operation,  pay- 
ment of  the  prairie  rent  or  the  National  Land-tax  would 
have  to  be  enforced.    The  Land  Corporation  could  only 
exercise  this  right  of  enforcement  within  the  exceedingly 
narrow  limits  which  the  law  has  now  left.    But  it  could 
enforce  it  within  these  limits,  and  it  could  do  so  at  au 
immense  advantage  in  comparison  with  private  owners. 
Coming  into  possession  of  properties  comparatively  un- 
encumbered by  tenant-right,  and  observing  the  wise  pre- 
caution of  dealing  with  groups  of  holdings  rather  than 
isolated  farms,   it   would  be    able   almost   at    once  to 
stud    Ireland    with  loyal    colonies    able  to  hold  their 
own  against  intimidation  from  without  and  proof  against 
treachery  and  disorder  within.    What  is  more,  it  would 
he  able   to    carry    out    whatever    system   of  cultiva- 
tion was  best   suited  to  the  particular  district,  with- 
out regard  to  anything  but  scientific  and  economic  con- 
siderations.    Its  wealth   and   its   impersonality  would 
defend  it  from  the  inconveniences  which  at  present  beset 
the  individual  landlord,  and  which  play  into  the  hands  of 
those  whose  sole  desire  and  aim  is  that  poverty  and  dis- 
content shall  never  perish  out  of  Ireland.    It  has  been 
said  that  the  merits  of  the  scheme  as  a  commercial  enter- 
prise are  the  subject  of  a  separate  and  different  question. 
It  is,  indeed,  not  clear  that  the  objections  which  lie 
against   what   is   commonly  called   joint-stock  farming 
would  apply  to  it ;  and  it  is  tolerably  clear  that  a  wealthy 
corporation,  coming  into  the  market  with  money  in  its 
hand  at  a  time  when  there  are  thousands  of  sellers  and  no 
buyers  for  the  particular  commodity  of  which  it  is  in 
quest,  would  be  able  to  invest  at  a  price  which  would 
almost  insure  a  profit.    But  this  is  not  the  present  point. 
This  point  is  that  from  the  attitude  of  the  agitators  it  is 
tolerably  certain  that  no  solution  of  the  landlord  and 
tenant  difficulty  in  Ireland  will  be  allowed  to  work,  with- 
out the  maximum  of  friction.     This,   considering  the 
political  ends  which  they  have  in  view,  is  their  obvious 
game.    The  new  scheme,  whatever  its  commercial  merits, 
provides  a  force  capable  of  overcoming  that  friction,  and 
at  the  same  time  supplies  a  political  counterweight  to  the 
seditious  and  disruptive  tendencies  of  the  Leaguers.  The 
opposition  of  these  latter  and  the  capabilities  of  the  scheme 
are  thus  at  once  to  be  understood. 


DIPLOMATIC  CORRESPONDENCE  ON  EGYPT. 

THE  English  Ministry  has  submitted  to  Parliament 
papers  from  which  is  to  be  gathered  the  course  it  has 
taken  in  regard  to  Egypt  from  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year  to  the  middle  of  May,  when  the  allied  fleets  were  on 


their  way  to  Alexandria.  The  French  Yellow-book  gives  the 
diplomatic  incidents  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  an 
early  date  in  February,  when  M.  de  Freycixet  had  replaced 
M.  Gambetta.    During  January  the  Joint  Note  of  the  7th 
was  drafted  and  despatched,  its  true  meaning  was  subse- 
quently discussed,  and  a  reply  was  framed  to  the  remon- 
strances of  the  Porte  against  the  Note  having  been  de- 
spatched without  the  Sultan  having  been  previously  con- 
sulted.    It   is    obvious   that  Lord  Granville  and  M. 
Gambetta   started    from   exactly   the   same  principles, 
that  Egypt  was  bound  to  defer  in  everything  financial 
to  England  and  France  ;  that  the  Porte  had  so  far  re- 
nounced its  sovereignty  over  Egypt  that  it  had  nothing  to 
do  with  Egypt  in  any  financial  matter,  and  that  England 
and  France  were  entitled,  and  ought  to  be  decided,  to 
resist  anything  that  endangered  their  financial  position  in 
Egypt.    At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  quarrel  between 
the  Khedive,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Notables  and  the 
army  on  the  other  was  growing  hot  and  serious.  M. 
Gambetta  proposed  and   drafted,  and   Lord  Granville 
accepted,  a  Joint  Note,  in  which  the  Khedive,  who  was 
contending  earnestly,  with  Ciiekife  to  help  him,  that  the 
engagements  of  Egypt  to  Franco  and  England  must  be 
kept  inviolate,  was  assured  that  England  and  France 
would  supporr,  him.    The  whole  object  of  the  Note  was  to 
encourage  the  Khedive  ;  and  no  language  could  have  been 
more  encouraging  than  that  adopted.    Ho  was  menaced 
by  what  the  iramers  of  the  despatch  called  interior  com- 
plications, by  which  they  meant  the  insui-gent  Colonels, 
and  by  what  they  termed  exterior  complications,  by  which 
they  meant  the  encroachments  of  the  Porte.  The  two  Powers 
solemnly  announced  that   against  the   dangers  arising 
from  these  two  causes  the  Khedive  might  rely  on  finding 
England  and  France  united  in  their  determination  to 
oppose  them;  and  it  was  added  that  the  Powers  expected 
that  the  Khedive  would  derive  from  this  assurance  the 
strength  and  confidence  he  required  to  direct  the  destinies 
of  the  Egyptian  people.    After  the  delivery  of  the  Joint 
Note,  the  quarrel  between  the  Khedive  and  the  army 
grew  more,  and  not  less,  intense.    The  Khedive  resisted, 
ami  every  contention  he  raised  was  supported  day  by  day  by 
the  two  Governments.    At  last,  when  it  became  evident 
that  the    two  Powers  were  going  to   do  nothing,  the 
Khedive  was  ordered  by  the  army  to  change  his  Ministers. 
He  stated  to  the  representatives  of  the  protecting  Powers 
that  he  must  comply,  as  he  had  no  force  to  resist.  The 
Powers  h'ad  promised  to  support  him,  and  at  the  critical 
moment  they  threw  him  over.    They  had  said  in  the  most 
explicit  language  that  they  would  be  found  united  in  op- 
posing the  danger  of   military  dictation  to  which  the 
Khedive  was  incontestably  exposed;  and,  when  the  mili- 
tary dictation  proceeded  to  extremities,  the  Powers  were 
found  united,  not  in  opposing  it,  but  in  not  opposing  it. 

On  the  part  of  M.  Gambetta  the  Joint  Note  was  the 
expression  of  a  serious  policy.  On  the  part  of  Lord 
Granville  it  was  a  mere  piece  of  diplomatic  bluffing. 
Lord  Granville  cannot  be  accused  of  having  deceived  M. 
Gambetta.  He  told  the  French  Government  from  the  out- 
set that  he  did  not  mean  to  commit  England  to  anything 
by  the  Note.  There  was  a  slight  divergence  in  the  phrases 
used  in  London  and  in  Paris  on  behalf  of  the  English 
Government,  Lord  Lyons  committing  himself  only  to  say- 
ing that  England  was  not  to  be  held  bound  to  any  par- 
ticular course  of  action,  and  Lord  Granville  giving  notice 
that  England  was  not  to  be  held  bound  to  any  action 
at  all.  But  the  difference  was  not  material,  and  M. 
Gambetta  treated  it  as  immaterial ;  for,  as  Lord  Gran- 
ville objected  to  every  mode  of  action  of  which  he 
or  M.  Gambetta  could  think,  it  was  the  same  thing 
whether  England  said  that  she  objected  to  every  mode  of 
action  or  to  all  action.  What  M.  Gambetta  wanted  was 
a  prompt  intervention  on  the  part  of  England  and  France 
without  consulting  the  other  Powers  or  the  Porte.  This 
Lord  Granville  positively  refused.  He  made  up  his  mind 
that  the  only  course  for  England  to  take  was  to  consult 
with  the  other  Powers,  and,  if  necessai'y,  call  in  the  Porte. 
This  was  the  best  course  for  England  to  take  ;  but  it  must 
be  owned  that  it  was  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  language 
of  the  Joint  Note.  There  were  countless  objections  to  an 
Anglo-French  expedition ;  and  not  only  Sir  E.  Malet,  but  M. 
Sinkiewitz,  wrote,  as  soon  as  the  effects  of  the  Joint  Note 
were  perceptible,  to  point  out  that  such  an  intervention 
might  have  disastrous  effects,  and  to  state  that  the  inter- 
position of  all  the  Great  Powers  was  the  only  possible  way 
of  getting  out  of  the  difficulty.    But,  as  a  piece  of  mere 
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argument,  the  contention  of  M.  Gambetta  that  the  Joint 
Note  mnst  have  meant  something  worthy  of  two  Great 
Powers  seems  much  better  than  the  contention  of  Lord 
Granville  that  it  was  never  anything  more  than  an  ex- 
periment whether  a  vague  announcement  of  the  grave 
displeasure  of  England  and  France  would  frighten  the 
Colonels. 

When  M.  de  Freycinet  came  into  power  he  summarily 
abandoned  the  policy  of  his  predecessor.  He  was  against 
all  intervention,  and  specially  against  Turkish  interven- 
tion, and  so  was  Lord  Granville  at  that  time;  but  he 
gradually  brought  M.  de  Freycinet  round  to  thinking 
that,  if  there  must  be  military  intervention,  it  could  be  no 
other  than  Turkish  intervention,  as  this  was  the  only 
military  intervention  to  which  the  Powers  who  were  con- 
sulted were  likely  to  agree.  But  M.  de  Freycinet  in  May 
proposed  that  English  and  French  ships  of  war  should  be 
sent  to  Alexandria.  This  course  was  suggested  by  France, 
and  adopted  by  England,  as  a  last  effort  to  stand  on  the 
principles  of  the  Joint  Note.  Its  object  was  to  support  the 
Khedive  ;  the  Porte  was  urged  not  to  interfere  with  the 
success  of  the  expedition,  and  the  other  Powers  were  not 
consulted.  The  Consuls- General  were  to  be  consulted  as 
to  whether  the  sending  of  the  fleet  would  endanger  the 
safety  of  the  European  population.  The  Consuls-General 
replied  that  the  political  advantage  of  sending  the  fleet 
was  so  great  that  they  thought  it  would  be  worth  taking  the 
risk  of  any  danger  to  Europeans.  If  the  experiment  failed, 
M.  de  Freycinet  consented  to  Turkish  troops  being  asked 
for.  This  despatch  of  the  fleet  was  really  a  piece  of  diplomatic 
bluffing,  just  as  the  Joint  Note  was.  What  England  and 
France  said  when  the  fleet  was  sent  was  that  they  would 
exact  the  retirement  of  Arabi  from  Egypt.  What  they 
meant  was  that,  if  Arabi  would  not  go,  they  would  ask 
Turkey  to  make  him  go.  They  spoke  as  if  the  cannon  of 
vessels  off  Alexandria  could  hit  the  Colonels  at  Cairo. 
This  second  piece  of  bluffing,  so  closely  resembling  the  first, 
suggested  like  the  first  by  France,  concurred  in  by  England 
like  the  first  solely  to  please  France,  conceived  like  the  first  on 
the  lines  of  an  old  policy  from  which  England  had  departed, 
resembled  its  predecessor  in  its  fate.  It  failed,  and  it  failed 
in  a  really  terrible  manner — in  the  Khedive  becoming  the 
captive  of  the  military,  in  a  European  massacre,  and  in 
the  flight  from  Egypt  of  the  European  population.  There 
was,  however,  one  difference,  and  it  is  a  difference  that 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  Unlike  the  Joint  Note,  which 
was  a  failure  from  the  outset,  the  despatch  of  the  fleet 
all  but  succeeded.  The  Khedive,  Sir  Edward  Malet, 
and  the  Notables  all  thought  it  had  succeeded.  Nor 
is  a  Government  always  to  be  reproached  because 
when  it  bluffs  it  fails.  Sometimes  a  great  country 
is  entitled  to  take  the  benefit  of  an  ancient  policy  of 
courage,  and  to  see  what  effect  it  can  produce  by  the  mere 
terror  of  its  name.  Every  case  must  be  judged  by  its  own 
merits,  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  it  took 
place.  Most  men  of  honour  would  own  that  they  would 
rather  be  in  the  position  of  M.  Gambetta  than  in  that 
of  Lord  Granville,  now  that  the  history  of  the  Joint 
Note  has  been  revealed.  But  one  thing  only  is  un- 
pardonable, and  that  is,  that  statesmen  who  trade  on 
the  great  name  of  England  should,  when  the  time 
for  vigorous  action  comes,  depart  from  the  policy  of 
vigorous  and  resolute  action  by  which  the  greatness  of 
the  English  name  has  been  built  up.  The  present 
Government  will  be  ultimately  judged,  in  its  dealings  with 
Egypt,  not  by  its  conduct  during  the  last  few  months,  but 
by  its  conduct,  its  spirit,  and  its  firmness,  or  its  lack  of 
spirit  and  firmness,  in  the  next  few  weeks. 


CANADIAN  AFFAIRS. 

npHE  result  of  the  late  Canadian  election  has  excited 
-1-  little  interest  in  England,  where  nothing  can  at 
present  divert  public  attention  from  the  alarming  condition 
of  Ireland  and  of  Egypt.  Sir  John  Macdonald,  whose 
long  tenure  of  power  is  almost  unprecedented  in  a  modern 
colony,  has  once  more  defeated  his  opponents.  A  few 
years  ago  he  was  driven  from  office  in  circumstances 
which  were  thought  to  put  an  end  to  his  political  career ; 
but  after  a  short  interval  general  confidence  in  his  ability 
revived,  and  his  position  seems  now  to  be  more  secure 
than  at  any  former  time.  His  personal  influence  has  pro- 
bably, in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  contributed  to  his 
success ;  and  he  is  also  the  principal  representative  of 
opinions  and  feelings  which  are  largely  entertained  in 


Canada.  In  common  with  other  democratic  communities, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Dominion  dislike  any  approach 
to  freedom  of  trade ;  and  for  the  present  they  reject 
all  projects  of  annexation  to  the  United  States.  Mr, 
Goldwin  Smith,  indeed,  has  convinced  himself  that  the 
Cauadian  constituencies  and  the  members  whom  they 
return  to  Parliament  misrepresent  the  true  public  opinion 
of  the  country ;  and  on  one  occasion  he  explained  his 
surprising  theory  by  the  more  paradoxical  argument  that 
no  professed  supporter  of  annexation  would  have  a  chance 
of  popular  election.  It  is  not  improbable  that  universal 
suffrage  may  counteract  the  judgment  of  the  classes 
which  are  most  competent  to  determine  political  issues  ; 
but  in  Canada  American  or  Republican  proclivities,  if 
they  exist  at  all,  would  probably  be  found  among  the 
poorest  part  of  the  population.  The  present  Prime 
Minister,  so  far  as  parties  can  be  described  in  the  political 
dialect  of  England,  is  a  Conservative,  and,  in  the  Liberal 
phrase,  an  Imperialist.  For  all  practical  purposes  the  re- 
sult of  the  election  must  be  considered  as  decisive,  though 
it  is  possible  that  on  some  future  occasion  the  constituencies 
may  arrive  at  an  opposite  decision.  The  great  majority 
of  intelligent  Englishmen  will  have  been  gratified  by 
the  result,  though  some  Radicals  are  disappointed  by  any 
event  which  conduces  to  the  greatness  and  unity  of  the 
Empire.  They  accordingly  sneer  at  Canadian  loyalty  as  a 
form  of  "Imperialism,"  though  their  objection  to  large 
accumulations  of  territory  and  population  only  applies  to 
their  own  country.  The  Imperialism  which  would  be 
promoted  by  the  annexation  of  Canada  to  the  United 
States  is  regarded  as  desirable  and  laudable.  An  ultra- 
Radical  paper  exults  in  the  disappointment  of  "  Impe- 
rialists "  who  find  that  the  Dominion  combines  a  pro- 
tective tariff  with  a  maintenance  of  the  English  connexion. 

It  is  true  that  the  Dominion  and  the  other  self-governing 
colonies  perversely  discourage  commercial  intercourse  with 
foreign  countries ;  and  their  protective  policy  would  be  frus- 
trated if  they  made  an  exception  in  favour  of  England.  Their 
legislation  sufficiently  refuted  the  doctrines  of  the  absurd 
fair-trade  party,  which  is  by  this  time  apparently  extinct. 
The  project  of  aCustoms  Union, including  in  its  complicated 
line  of  frontier  Great  Britain  and  all  the  colonies,  was  never 
for  a  moment  recognized  by  the  intended  partners  in  an 
anomalous  enterprise.  The  Canadians  discountenance  or  ex- 
clude importation  from  England  and  also  from  the  United 
States.  The  English  Government  wisely  abstains  from 
remonstrating  against  legislation  which  it  is  powerless  to 
prevent.  The  bond  of  union  with  the  colonies  proves  to 
be  provokingly  elastic  whenever  there  is  a  question  of 
exercising  direct  influence  or  restraint.  If  it  were  capable 
of  exposure  to  extreme  tension,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  would  break.  No  prudent  statesman  will  by  excessive 
demands  on  the  allegiance  of  Canada  precipitate  the 
separation  which  may  perhaps  be  indefinitely  deferred. 
The  sovereignty  over  a  vast  extent  of  territory  would 
perhaps  be  more  valuable  if  it  included  the  right  and 
power  of  regulating  trade ;  but  the  conditions  on  which 
distant  dependencies  tender  allegiance  must  be  defined  by 
themselves.  It  would  be  childish  to  denounce  existing 
relations  because  they  are  not  as  close  as  the  mother- 
country  might  desire.  The  Americans  are  fortunate  in 
the  opportunity  of  extending  the  Union  to  new  States  and 
Territories  which  can  at  once  be  admitted  to  equal  rights 
and  to  proportionate  shares  in  the  Federal  Government 
and  Legislature.  It  would  be  impossible  to  establish 
between  England  and  Canada  the  identity  of  political  and 
fiscal  legislation  which  has  within  the  memory  of  the 
present  generation  made  California  an  integral  part  of  the 
Federal  Republic. 

If  it  is  asked  whether  any  advantage  is  derived  from  the 
nominal  possession  of  a  colony  which  is  practically  in- 
dependent, a  sufficient  answer  may  be  furnished  by  a 
comparison  between  the  respective  relations  of  England 
with  Canada  and  with  the  United  States.  In  the  Dominion 
the  English  Governor-General  administers  as  representa- 
tive of  the  Crown  a  constitutional  monarchy.  The 
colonial  Parliament  is  supreme  not  only  in  legislation, 
but,  through  the  Ministers  whom  it  supports,  in  both  in- 
ternal and  external  policy ;  yet  the  Canadian  Government 
never  blusters  or  threatens  aggression  or  hostility,  while 
the  ingenuity  of  American  Secretaries  of  State  is  inces- 
santly taxed  to  devise  new  extensions  of  the  arbitrary 
Monroe  doctrine,  and  fresh  pretexts  of  quarrel  about 
fisheries,  naturalized  Irish  rebels,  or  South  American  wars. 
A  Canadian  war  with  England  would  only  be  possible  in  the 
event  of  a  revolution,  which  is  not  yet  indicated  as 
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likely  to  occur  by  any  pi'emonitory  sign.  Canadian 
factions  are  sufficiently  bitter,  but  they  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  seeking  popularity  by  affronts  to  England.  The 
harbours  of  Canada  are  freely  open  to  English  Govern- 
ment vessels,  and  they  would  be  closed  in  time  of  war 
against  the  hostile  belligerent.  It  is  found  by  experience 
that,  although  trade  is  injuriously  affected  by  exorbitant 
import  duties,  English  goods  enjoy  a  certain  preference  in 
colonial  markets  over  foreign  products.  The  Canadians 
at  present  show  no  disposition  to  accord  any  special  favour 
to  American  manufactures.  A  Customs  Union  extending 
over  the  whole  North- American  continent  would  greatly 
increase  the  chances  of  political  amalgamation.  It  is  sur- 
prising that  the  Parliament  of  the  Dominion  has  not  tried 
the  experiment  of  lowering  the  colonial  tariff  for  the  pur- 
pose of  diverting  European  trade  from  the  protected 
American  market ;  but  it  is  useless  to  argue  against  the 
results  of  an  independence  which  has  long  since  been 
acknowledged.  The  loyal  sentiment  which  is  expressed 
on  suitable  occasions  would  not  be  proof  against 
any  plausible  cause  of  quarrel  arising  from  dictation  or 
interference  ;  but,  as  long  as  it  lasts,  it  exercises 
a  beneficial  influence.  The  Canadians  have  been  laudably 
disposed  to  make  allowances  for  the  occasional  difficulty 
of  affording  full  diplomatic  protection  to  their  interests 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  United  States.  For 
a  considerable  time  no  controversy  has  disturbed  the 
friendly  relations  between  the  mother-country  and  the 
Dominion ;  yet  within  living  memory  disaffection  was 
almost  as  prevalent  in  Canada  as  in  Ireland.  At  a  later 
period  much  irritation  was  produced  by  injudicious  display 
of  the  indifference  which  a  section  of  English  politicians 
professed  to  the  retention  of  the  colonies.  The  evil  has 
been  in  a  great  degree  corrected  by  the  sympathy  with 
colonial  interests  which  two  successive  Governors-General 
have  on  all  occasions  been  anxious  to  show.  The  Imperial- 
ism which  relies  wholly  on  the  good  will  of  nominal 
dependencies  has  not  an  aggressive  or  tyrannical  ten- 
dency. 

The  differences  which  had  arisen  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Dominion  and  the  Western  provinces  on  the 
subject  of  railway  communications  appear  to  have  been 
suspended.  British  Columbia  originally  assented  to  join 
the  union  of  the  provinces  on  condition  of  obtaining 
direct  railway  communication  with  the  Atlantic  coast.  It 
has  hitherto  been  found  impossible  to  complete  the  under- 
taking, but  the  railway  is  advancing  westward  a.t  a  reason- 
able rate  of  progress.  It  is  possible  that  fiscal  questions 
may  hereafter  furnish  another  occasion  of  dispute.  It  can 
scarcely  be  the  interest  of  the  remote  and  thinly  in- 
habited settlements  in  the  West  to  pay  artificially  high 
prices  for  the  commodities  which  they  consume  for  the 
benefit  of  manufacturers  who  live  in  a  remote  region. 
There  is  fortunately  at  present  no  movement  for  secession 
or  for  annexation  to  the  American  Union.  Perhaps  there 
may  in  the  extreme  North-West,  as  in  other  newly- 
occupied  countries,  be  a  disposition  to  foster  manu- 
factures at  the  expense  of  more  profitable  employ- 
ment of  local  resources.  The  anomalies  of  Canadian 
legislation  bring  with  them  a  certain  compensation  in  the 
motives  which  they  supply  for  opposing  annexation  to  the 
United  States.  It  is  true  that  any  measure  of  the  kind 
would  at  once  open  to  Canadian  producers  the  rich  Ameri- 
can markets  ;  but  it  would  at  the  same  time  expose  them 
to  formidable  or  ruinous  competition.  The  experience  of 
the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  has  proved  the  inutility  of 
preaching  to  unwilling  ears  the  benefits  of  free  trade. 
New  democracies  are  especially  solicitous  to  promote 
monopoly  on  the  plea  of  affording  protection  to  native 
workmen.  The  overwhelming  majority  in  the  United 
States  pi'otests  against  the  admission  of  articles  of  con- 
sumption which  are  said  to  have  been  produced  by  Euro- 
pean cheap  labour.  It  must  be  admitted  that  old  and 
civilized  States  are  for  the  most  part  little  wiser.  The 
policy  of  Sir  John  Macdonald's  Government  will  be  kept 
in  countenance  by  almost  every  European  or  American 
country  with  the  exception  of  England. 


CETEWAYO'S  VISIT. 

THE  announcement  made  by  Mr.  Evelyn  Ashley  of 
the  last  change  in  the  Government  programme  as  to 
Cetewayo  may  not  surprise  many  people,  and  perhaps 
ought  not  to  surprise  anybody.  But  that  is  simply  because 


the  present  Ministry  has  already  shown  that  it  is  as  deter- 
mined an  opponent  of  fixity  in  matters  of  foreign  and 
colonial  policy  as  it  is  a  determined  friend  of  it  in  Irish 
land  tenure.  When  Mr.  Ashley  made  his  statement, 
which  had  been  practically  anticipated  by  a  telegram  from 
the  Correspondent  of  a  London  newspaper,  it  was  just  a 
week  since  the  issue  of  a  Blue-book  concerning  Cetewayo 
and  his  late  kingdom.  That  Blue-book  contained  many 
pathetic  protests  from  the  Zulu  King  against  the  decision 
of  the  Government  to  postpone  his  visit  to  England,  much 
elaborate  reasoning  on  the  part  of  Sir  H.  Bulwer  as  to  tho 
danger  which  such  a  visit  would  cause,  and  abundant 
evidence  that  Lord  Kimbeblet  had  either  been  unable  to 
make  up  his  own  mind  on  the  subject  at  all  or  had  been  unablo 
to  persuade  his  colleagues  that  any  benefit  would  result  from 
the  process  of  making  up  their  minds.  Side  by  side  (or 
almost  so)  with  the  announcement  of  reasons  for  the  post- 
ponement appears  the  announcement  of  a  decision  in  the 
contrary  sense.  For  the  reasons  of  this  decision  it  is 
necessary  to  wait ;  it  is  indeed  said  that  the  Government 
has  not  yet  before  it  the  arguments  which  induced  Sir 
Henry  Bdlwer  to  change  his  experienced  and  acute,  but 
apparently  somewhat  vacillating,  mind.  Unfortunately 
the  reason  likely  to  suggest  itself  at  once  to  critics  at 
home,  to  spectators  in  the  Cape  Colony,  and  to  the  persons 
more  immediately  interested  in  Natal,  in  Zululand,  and  in 
the  Transvaal,  is  a  reason  which,  in  the  interests  of 
England,  it  was  particularly  desirable  not  to  have  sug- 
gested. According  to  a  remarkably  apposite  and  remark- 
ably awkward  statement  of  a  speaker  at  a  recent  non- 
intervention meeting  on  the  subject  of  Egypt,  "  it  is 
"  always  possible  to  reach  Mr.  Gladstone's  conscience  by 
"  speaking  loud  enough."  Of  that  fact  the  experience  of 
the  Transvaal  war  has  in  all  probability  already  convinced 
many  persons  in  South  Africa.  The  newest  new  departure  in 
the  matterof  Cetewayo's  visit  isnotcalculated  to  lead  them  to 
a  different  conclusion.  For  it  was  while  Zululand  was  com- 
paratively tranquil  that  the  opposition  to  Cetewayo's  visit 
prevailed  with  Ministers ;  and  it  is  since  Dabuko  became 
openly  unruly  that  that  opposition  has  succumbed.  Now 
Dabuko,  thanks  to  Dr.  Colenso's  almost  incredible  conduct, 
is  known  to  be  in  constant  and  underhand  communication 
with  his  kinsman.  The  moral  is  obvious,  and  comes  pat 
to  reinforce  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison's  observation  as  to 
the  sensitiveness  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  conscience  to  appeals 
of  unmistakable  loudness.  The  proper  pitch  in  reference 
to  Ireland  has  been  indicated  by  the  owner  of  the  con- 
science himself ;  in  reference  to  the  Transvaal  it  seems  to 
have  been  reached  by  the  threefold  defeat  of  an  English 
army  and  the  slaughter  of  an  English  general.  In  the 
less  important  affair  of  the  constitution  of  Zululand  a 
civil  war  of  indefinite  virulence,  or  even  the  rumour  of 
such  a  war,  appears  to  be  sufficient. 

Although  the  rapid  variations  of  Sir  Henry  Btjlwer's 
political  barometer  have  not  been  by  any  means  favourable 
to  the  repute  of  English  policy  in  South  Africa  for  steadi- 
ness and  consistency,  it  would  be  unfair  to  visit  much 
of  the  blame  on  his  head.  Not  only  may  his  detailed 
reasons  contain  explanations  for  which  it  is  well  to  wait, 
but  the  general  conditions  attending  his  deliberations  were 
quite  sufficient  to  excuse  a  certain  appearance  of  vacilla- 
tion in  any  one  except  a  person  exceptionally  tenax 
propositi.  To  be  between  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government, 
on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  group  of  philo- 
Zulu  "  King's  Friends,"  of  whom  Lady  Florence  Dixie 
and  Dr.  Colenso  are  the  chief  representatives,  is  a 
trying  position  for  any  administrator.  The  clandestine 
correspondence  between  Cetewayo  and  the  most  turbulent 
of  the  Zulu  chiefs,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  extra- 
ordinary manoeuvres  used  to  secure  the  predominance  of 
a  certain  political  complexion  in  the  King's  suite,  might 
naturally  lead  Sir  Henry  to  the  belief  that  the  visit  was 
calculated  only  to  advance  the  views  of  a  certain  clique. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  to  reckon  with  Mr. 
Gladstone's  conscience,  and  with  its  troublesome  habit 
(so  excellently  described  by  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison)  of 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  striking  the  hour  in  response 
to  an  appeal  of  sufficient,  but  undetermined,  loudness. 
These  various  influences,  working  in  different  ways,  must 
have  made  Sir  Henry  Bulwer's  part  no  easy  one ;  and 
Mr.  Sendall  will  probably  be  consoled  for  the  curious 
incident  of  his  abortive  appointment  by  this  display 
of  the  difficulties  through  which  he  might  have  been 
obliged  to  pass.  But  the  troubles  of  the  Governor  of 
Natal  are  not,  after  all,  a  matter  of  chief  importance  to 
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Englishmen  at  home.  That,  with  impulsive  philanthropists 
on  one  side,  and  still  more  impulsive  Prime  Ministers  on 
the  other,  a  Colonial  Governor's  life,  where  there  is  any- 
thing like  a  native  question,  is  far  from  being  one  of  un-  , 
mixed  delight,  is  sufficiently  well  known  already.  The 
important  thing  is  to  consider  whether  the  policy  now 
(until  the  next  change)  finally  resolved  upon  is  likely  to  be 
for  the  advantage  of  the  country.  It  is  said  that  the 
Government  has  formally  reminded  Cetewayo  that  the 
visit  now  permitted  commits  them  to  nothing  in  respect  of 
their  future  policy  towards  Zaluland.  This  was  a  matter 
of  course,  and,  like  other  matters  of  course,  may  be  left  out 
of  consideration.  In  South  Africa  almost  universally,  and  in 
England  very  generally,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the 
visit  to  England  is,  and  can  but  be,  a  prelude  to  restora- 
tion. If  it  took  place  without  such  a  result,  the  philan- 
thropists would  be  more  mighty,  and  would  rage  more 
horribly  than  ever ;  the  word  would  be  passed  through 
old  channels  and  new  ones  to  the  Zulu  Jacobites  to  renew 
their  disturbances,  and  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  would  probably 
begin  to  doubt  the  expediency  of  second  thoughts. 

The  question  of  Cetewayo's  restoration  may  be  said  to 
concern  England  in  three  different  ways— as  regards  the 
Transvaal,  as  regards  Natal,  and  as  regards  Zululand  itself. 
With  regard  to  Zululand,  no  one  speaks  very  favourably 
of  the  present  settlement.  It  has  divided  the  people  with- 
out imposing  the  least  control  over  them,  and  the  analogy 
which  at  once^presents  itself  with  the  Scottish  Highlands  in 
the  last  century  is  all  the  more  apt  in  that  the  very  persons 
who  have  most  real  power  are  the  persons  who  do  not 
share  in  the  nominal  Government,  and  do  not  possess 
its  confidence.  It  was  always  a  point  admitting 
argument  whether,  after  the  lessons  he  had  received, 
Cetewayo  might  not  have  been  at  least  as  trustworthy  as 
another,  and  a  great  deal  more  useful,  as  mandatory  and 
representative  of  the  English.  To  this  day  it  is  dubious 
whether  there  is  any  solid  alternative  to  restoration  or 
annexation,  the  latter  of  which,  now  that  the  Transvaal 
has  been  relinquished,  is  a  matter  entirely  different 
from  what  it  might  have  been  if  that  relinquishment 
had  not  taken  place.  With  regard  to  Natal,  indi- 
vidual colonists  of  that  district  have  no  very  great 
claim  on  English  consideration.  Few  English  colonies 
have  manifested  a  cooler  determination  to  get  everything 
possible  out  of  the  mother-country  and  to  give  it  nothing, 
or  next  to  nothing ;  nor  should  the  notorious  suggestion 
of  neutralitv  in  the  Transvaal  war  be  forgotten.  Still, 
Natal  is  an  English  dependency,  and  entitled  to  English 
protection  ;  and,  except  on  the  principle  of  the  inconve- 
nience of  jam  proximus  ardet,  a  divided  Zululand  is  pro- 
bably a  less  dangerous  neighbour  to  the  colony  than  a 
united  one.  There  remains  the  Transvaal.  It  is  sufficiently 
notorious  that  the  chief  reason  for  the  annexation  of  that 
province  was  drawn  from  the  consideration  of  Cetewayo's 
power,  and  it  is  not  dubious  that  the  patience  of  the  Boers 
under  English  rule  and  their  impatience  thereof  were 
timed  adroitly  enough  in  accordance  with  the  dura- 
tion and  the  destruction  of  the  power  of  their  great 
native  bugbear.  It  is,  indeed,  said  that  the  Boers, 
as  represented  by  Mr.  Joubert,  are  now  favourable 
to  Cetewayo's  return.  The  name  of  Joubert  is  not 
exactly  that  of  a  friend  of  England,  and  the  natural 
tendency  would  be  to  distrust  any  advice  to  which  it  was 
appended.  The  ins  and  outs  of  South  African  policy  are 
however  sufficiently  complicated  to  make  it  somewhat 
difficult  to  disentangle  them.  It  may  be  that  the  Boers 
consider  the  strength  of  Zululand  sufficiently  broken  ;  it 
may  be,  not  improbably,  that  they  have  no  fear  of  Cetewayo, 
after  the  treatment  which  he  has  undergone,  being 
animated  with  the  undoubted  good  will  to  England  which 
inspired  him  before  the  attack  on  his  countiw.  This  last 
consideration  would  explain  the  views  of  Mr.  Joubert  ;  it 
would  not  equally  justify  the  policy  of  Lord  Kimberley. 


THE  FRENCH  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  CHAMBERS. 

THE  relations  between  M.  de  Freycinet's  Government 
and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  have  no  precedent  in 
Parliamentary  history.  A  kind  of  compromise  has  been 
agreed  upon  between  them,  the  terms  of  which  seem  to 
be  that  the  Chamber  undertakes  not  to  defeat  the  Cabinet 
upon  a  question  of  confidence,  and  the  Cabinet  gives  the 
Chamber  free  leave  to  defeat  it  as  often  as  it  likes  upon 
every  other  question.     This  arrangement  has  obvious 


advantages  for  both  parties.  The  Chamber  is  exceedingly 
anxious  to  keep  the  Ministry  in  office,  because  it  fears  that 
somehow  or  other  M.  Gambetta  might  profit  by  its  fall. 
The  Ministry  is  equally  anxious  to  remain  in  office, 
because,  when  once  it  has  resigned,  none  of  its  members 
can  count  with  any  assurance  upon  being  in  office  again. 
If  the  Government  were  resolute,  they  could  probably 
make  the  Chamber  do  pretty  much  what  they  chose.  The 
hostile  divisions  which  are  now  a  matter  of  weekly  occur- 
rence would  hardly  take  place  if  the  Deputies  knew  that 
they  would  certainly  be  followed  by  the  resignation  they 
so  much  dread.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that, 
even  with  the  prospect  of  M.  Gambetta' s  return  to  power 
well  in  view,  the  Deputies  might  not  be  able  to  deny  them- 
selves the  pleasure  of  beating  Ministers.  In  that  case,  if 
the  Cabinet  had  pledged  itself  to  resign  whenever  it  was  left 
in  a  minority,  the  substantial  advantages  of  office  might 
have  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  barren  sentiment  of  personal 
dignity.  The  present  plan  seems  to  please  every  one. 
The  Chamber  has  the  gratification  of  pommelling  its  idol 
whenever  it  is  displeased  with  it,  while  the  idol  finds  itself 
none  the  worse  for  an  infliction  which  custom  has  made 
familiar. 

The  latest  example  of  this  process  is  the  course  which 
the  Chamber  has  taken  with  regard  to  the  Judicial  Oaths 
Bill.  In  the  first  instance  this  Bill  was  introduced  by  the 
Government ;  but  the  form  in  which  it  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Chamber  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  Ministerial 
pi'oject.  Of  late  it  has  been  the  fashion  among  a  few 
free,  though  obscure,  thinkers  to  refuse  to  take  the  oath 
demanded  of  a  witness  in  a  court  of  justice.  In  order  to 
meet  these  isolated  cases  the  Government  proposed  to 
make  the  oath  optional.  Those  who  liked  it  might  swear 
to  speak  the  truth ;  those  who  disliked  swearing  might 
promise  to  speak  the  truth.  Supposing  that  it  was 
necessary  to  raise  the  question  at  all,  this  was  a  natural 
and  reasonable  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  But  the  very 
circumstance  of  its  being  reasonable  made  it  dis- 
tasteful to  every  section  of  the  Chamber  except  the 
immediate  supporters  of  the  Government.  The  Bight 
wished  to  see  the  existing  law  maintained,  and  the 
penalty  prescribed  by  the  code  inflicted  on  offenders 
against  it.  The  Left  did  not  care  to  see  the  oath  either 
left  optional  or  abolished,  because  neither  of  these  expe- 
dients would  of  necessity  be  insulting  to  Catholicism. 
They  therefore  devised  a  formula  which  the  inventor  of  it 
described  as  constituting  an  appeal  to  a  lay  religion,  the 
religion  of  honour  and  duty.  This  formula  is  still  to  be 
called  an  oath,  and  the  words  "  I  swear  "  are  to  be  retained 
in  it.  But  the  words  "  before  God  "  are  to  be  emitted,  and 
the  phrase  "  upon  my  honour  and  conscience  "  substituted. 
Probably  there  was  never  any  doubt  that  this  proposal 
would  be  accepted  by  the  Chamber  ;  but,  if  there  had  been, 
it  would  not  have  survived  an  intimation  from  the  Duke 
of  Rochefoucadld-Bisaccia  that  he  would  never  take  the 
oath  it  was  proposed  to  prescribe.  This  was  the  best 
evidence  that  could  be  desired  that  the  Left  had  discovered 
a  way  of  making  the  Bill  obnoxious  to  Catholics.  The 
Government  did  not  venture  to  say  a  word  in  behalf  of 
its  own  proposal,  and  on  a  division  M.  Roche's  amend- 
ment was  carried  by  339  votes  against  no.  The  next 
amendment,  also  moved  by  M.  Roche,  was  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  one  just  adopted.  If  the  name  of  God 
is  to  be  struck  out  of  the  judicial  oath,  it  is  only  reason- 
able that  the  crucifix  should  no  longer  find  a  place  in 
courts  of  justice.  But  the  Government  were  not  dis- 
posed to  let  the  clause  directing  its  removal  pass  without 
remonstrance.  The  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Justice 
made  a  really  piteous  appeal  to  the  Chamber  not  to  impose 
so  unpopular  a  task  upon  his  chief.  By  and  by,  when  the 
present  judges  had  been  replaced  by  men  of  greater 
enlightenment,  the  crucifix  would  disappear  as  a  matter  of 
course  ;  but  at  present  its  removal  would  in  many  places 
be  very  unpopular,  and  would  greatly  disturb  an  ignorant 
peasantry.  M.  Madier  de  Montjau  thereupon  charged  the 
Government  with  trying  to  substitute  the  idea  of  a  religion 
of  the  majority  for  the  discredited  idea  of  a  religion  of  the 
State.  Possibly  Ministers  were  alarmed  at  the  prospect 
of  being  associated  with  Catholicism  in  any  shape  or  under 
any  name  ;  at  all  events  they  offered  no  further  opposition 
to  the  amendment,  and  it  was  carried  by  210  votes 
against  197. 

It  seems  to  be  understood  that  the  Government  will  ask 
the  Senate  to  strike  this  iconoclastic  provision  out  of  tho 
Bill.    It  is  plain  that  they  are  really  uneasy  as  to  tho 
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effect  likely  to  be  produced  on  the  country  by  the  whole- 
sale banishment  of  religious  emblems  from  courts  of  justice. 
The  contention  of  Conservative  speakers  in  and  out  of 
Parliament  has  long  been  that  the  existing  Republic  is 
the  open  enemy  of  religion.   Hitherto  they  have  not  found 
that  this  contention  makes  much  way  with  the  public. 
The  peasants  did  not  value  the  religious  orders,  nor  were 
they  at  all  troubled  by  their  dispersion ;  and,  with  this 
exception,  the  hostility  of  the  Left  to  the  Church  has  up 
to  this  time  been  shown  rather  in  speech  than  in  action. 
The  Education  Law  need  not  be  worked  in  an  anti-religious 
spirit,  and  when  necessary  the  Government  has  always 
been  ready  with  a  vague  assurance  that  it  is  intended 
simply  to  maintain  the  neutrality  of  the  school  as  between 
rival  confessions.    But  when  the  peasants  see  the  crucifix 
torn  from  the  walls  of  the  local  courts,  they  may  be  moved 
to  lend  a  far  more  attentive  ear  to  the  charges  which  the 
Conservatives  bring  against  the  Republic.     They  may 
have  read  of  such  things  being  done  in  Paris  ;  but  then 
Paris  has  a  prescriptive  right  to  do  extraordinary  things, 
and  so  long  as  they  are  not  asked  to  do  the  same,  they 
have  learned  not  to  trouble  themselves  about  what  goes 
on  there.    Now,  however,  what  is  the  rule  in  Paris  is, 
for  the  first  time,  to  be  made  the  rule  in  the  country  ;  and 
the  Government  may  be  right  in  thinking  that  this  dis- 
covery will  create  a  kind  of  uneasiness  which  it  will  be 
very  hard  to  lay  to  rest.    So  far,  therefore,  it  is  natural 
enough  that  they  should  look  to  the  Senate  to  relieve  them 
of  a  duty  ungracious  in  itself  and  possibly  disastrous  in  its 
consequences.    It  is  quite  conceivable,  however,  that  the 
Senate  may  decline  to  help  a  Government  which  has  done 
so  little  to  help  itself.  M.  de  Freycinet  and  his  colleagues 
had  full  notice  of  M.  Roche's  amendment.    They  knew 
that  the  retention  of  religious  emblems  in  any  public 
building  is  exceedingly  distasteful  to  the  Left  in  the 
Chamber ;  and  that,  if  the  Deputies  were  allowed  to  consult 
their  own  wishes,  M.  Roche's  amendment  stood  a  very 
good  chance  of  being  carried.    Yet,  with  all  this  full  in 
sight,  they  put  up  no  one  more  important  than  an  Under- 
Secretary  to  explain  their  views  to  the  Chamber.    If  they 
think  the  ultimate  rejection  of  M.  Roche's  amendment  so 
important  that  they  are  prepared  to  risk  a  collision  between 
the  two  Chambers  in  order  to  insure  it,  why  was  not  the  Min- 
ister of  Justice  in  his  place  to  urge  its  rejection  when  it  was 
first  brought  forward  ?    If  the  absence  of  the  Minister  of 
Justice  from  Paris  was  unavoidable,  why  did  not  the 
Prime  Minister  or  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  come 
forward  in   his  stead  ?    These  are  questions  which  the 
Seuate  may  very  naturally  ask,  and  which  the  Govern- 
ment will  find  it  hard  to  answer.    The  Senate  has  often 
enough  been  reminded  that  it  exists  only  on  condition  of 
not  setting  itself  against  the  popular  Chamber,  and  when 
the  Cabinet  ask  it  to  make  a  dangerous  assertion  of  inde- 
pendence in  order  to  get  the  Executive  out  of  a  difficulty, 
it  may  well  look  for  evidence  that  the  Cabinet  itself  has 
been  at  some  pains  to  prevent  the  difficulty  from  being 
created. 


A  DEFENCE  OF  THE  CAUCUS. 

"TV/TB.  SCHNADHORST,  well  known  as  the  principal 
-Lt'JL  officer  of  the  Liberal  Association,  replies  in  the 
current  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  to  Mr. 
Marriott's  argument  against  the  Caucus  system  which  was 
lately  published  in  the  same  periodical.  After  the  manner 
of  the  class  of  politicians  to  which  he  belongs,  Mr. 
Schnadhorst  personally  attacks  Mr.  Marriott,  as  if  to 
warn  independent  members  that  any  opposition  to  the 
Birmingham  Club  will  subject  them  to  reproach  and 
insult ;  but  it  would  be  useless  to  enter  into  a  personal 
controversy  when  the  merits  of  a  political  organization 
are  in  issue.  In  the  earlier  part  of  his  apology  Mr. 
Schnadhorst  boasts  with  too  much  reason  of  the  power 
exercised  by  his  Association.  He  even  repeats  the  bluster- 
ing commonplace  that  the  number,  variety,  and  bitterness 
of  the  critics  of  the  Caucus  is  the  measure  of  its  influence 
and  authority.  It  is  of  course  true  that  a  feeble  and 
harmless  combination  would  escape  serious  criticism ;  but 
the  number,  variety,  and  earnestness  of  expressions  of 
disapproval  raise  no  presumption  against  the  justice 'of  the 
objections  to  a  novel  method  of  conducting  party  contests. 
The  opponents  of  the  Caucus  agree  with  Mr.  Schnadhorst 
that  it  exercises  a  wide  and,  in  their  judgment,  a  baneful 
influence ;  and  thev  have  no  means  of  disputing  the  asser- 


tion that  the  contagion  is  spreading.  They  differ  from 
him  as  to  the  expediency  of  a  system  which,  as  far  as 
it  prevails,  transfers  the  control  of  public  affairs  from 
Parliament  to  local  majorities.  "  It  must,"  says  Mr. 
Schnadhorst,  "  be  distinctly  understood  that,  as  the 
"  people  claim  to  exercise  their  right  in  the  nomination 
"  and  election  of  members,  so  their  rights  do  not  cease 
"  when  those  members  cross  the  threshold  of  the  House." 
If  the  rights  of  the  people  are  equal  to  the  powers  which 
they  can  exert  through  the  agency  of  demagogues, 
supporters  of  Constitutional  liberty  must  admit  Mr. 
Schnadhorst's  claim.  The  multitude,  in  the  hands  of 
skilful  managers,  is  at  the  same  time  irresistible  and 
incapable  of  good  government  and  sound  legislation. 
The  old  Constitution  of  England,  from  which  all  re- 
presentative Governments  derive  their  origin,  recognized 
no  such  right  in  the  constituencies  when  they  had 
once  discharged  their  proper  functions.  It  was  long  a 
question  whether  the  best  ruling  body  could  be  secured 
by  hereditary  descent,  by  the  nomination  of  the  Sovereign, 
or  by  election  ;  and  when  the  cause  of  popular  choice  had 
triumphed,  there  was  still  a  further  controversy  as  to  the 
most  equitable  and  advantageous  distribution  of  the  electo- 
ral franchise.  Until  lately  it  was  always  assumed  that  the 
Legislature,  however  it  might  be  appointed,  was  thence- 
forth independent  and  supreme.  The  settlement  of  practical 
difficulties  by  out-of-door  Clubs  and  Committees  is  incom- 
patible, not  only  with  good  government,  but  with  genuine 
liberty.  The  Jacobins  and  Cordeliers  of  the  French 
Revolution  maintained,  with  Mr.  Schnadhorst,  that  the 
multitude  retained  the  right  of  dictating  to  the  National 
Assembly  or  Convention.  There  is  happily  for  the  present 
no  danger  of  September  massacres  or  Fouquier-Tinville 
trials ;  but  for  protection  to  property  prudent  men  would 
rather  rely  on  Parliament  than  on  Mr.  Schnadhorst's  em- 
ployers. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  when  a  wide  popular  suffrage 
has  been  established,  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  contending 
parties  from  organizing  their  respective  forces  for  the  con- 
duct of  elections.  The  necessity  of  limiting  the  freedom  of 
choice  practically  enjoyed  by  the  electors  is  one  of  the  dis- 
advantages of  an  indiscriminate  extension  of  the  franchise. 
It  is  a  more  serious  evil  that  electoral  Committees,  when 
their  proper  business  is  done,  retain  for  other  purposes 
the  power  which  they  find  themselves  to  have  acquired. 
The  extemporized  managing  Committees  of  former  times 
were  content  to  have  returned  their  nominee  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  They  never  insisted  on  his  implicit 
obedience,  not  only  to  the  opinions  which  they  might  have 
held  at  the  time  of  election,  but  to  their  subsequent  dicta- 
tion in  unforeseen  circumstances.  Probably  Mr.  Marriott 
may  have  agreed  with  the  professed  doctrines  of  the 
Brighton  Caucus  which  now  claims  to  have  secured  his 
return.  Neither  he  nor  the  local  leaders  of  the  party 
foresaw  the  importance  which  would  be  attached  to  a  cer- 
tain method  of  altering  Parliamentary  procedure  ;  yet  Mr. 
Schnadhorst  represents  the  opinion  of  his  political  asso- 
ciates when  he  rudely  threatens  Mr.  Marriott  with  the  loss 
of  his  seat  as  a  penalty  for  the  assertion  of  independence 
which  some  of  Mr.  Schnadhorst's  allies  insolently  stigma- 
tize as  rebellion. 

Nothing  can  be  idler  than  the  boast  that  the  influence 
of  the  Caucus  tends  to  render  less  frequent  personal 
changes  in  the  representation.  The  two  leaders  of  the 
Radical  party  who  represent  Birmingham  could  not  be 
replaced  by  more  zealous  and  equally  powerful  allies  of 
the  governing  Committee.  With  the  third  member,  who 
sometimes  asserts  his  independence,  the  Caucus  is  perhaps 
unwilling  to  measure  its  strength.  In  the  late  contest  at 
the  Reform  Club,  which  Mr.  Schnadhorst  mentions  with 
excusable  bitterness,  Mr.  Muntz  was  not  a  supporter 
of  the  scheme  for  disfranchising  the  members.  Mr. 
Schnadhorst  denounces  the  opponents  of  Mr.  Chajiberlain 
as  Tories,  wirh  full  knowledge  that  they  were  all  neces- 
sarily Liberals ;  but  rebels  against  the  Caucus  and  its 
principal  managers  are,  under  the  Birmingham  dispensa- 
tion, excommunicated  without  formal  process  of  trial. 
The  incident  was  in  the  highest  degree  significant  of 
the  feeling  which  has  been  produced  among  the  subjects 
and  victims  of  the  Birmingham  tyranny.  Immediately 
before  the  rebellious  vote  the  Liberal  Federations  had 
!  ostentatiously  coerced  the  Liberal  dissidents  who  would 
'  otherwise  have  caused  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
project  for  closing  debates.  Tne  chief  of  the  organization 
was,  with  a  kind  of  rough  justice,  held  responsible  for  tho 
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usurpation  of  his  allies,  and  accordingly  two  of  his  re- 
latives, to  whom  there  was  no  personal  or  social  objection, 
were  not  elected  as  members  of  the  Club.  On  a  subsequent 
trial  of  strength,  notwithstanding  the  exertion  of  strong 
official  influence,  the  independent  party  obtained  a  sub- 
stantial majority.  The  vote  was  an  indirect  condemnation 
of  the  Caucus  system  by  members  of  the  dominant  party 
which  is  supposed  to  enjoy  its  favour  and  support.  Several 
of  the  contumacious  members  of  the  Club  may  probably 
have  been  returned  to  Parliament  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Liberal  Association,  but  they  were  not  prepared  to  obey 
its  mandates  in  a  private  society,  though  they  may  have 
yielded  to  superior  force  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
incident  is  encouraging  to  the  friends  of  freedom  and  re- 
presentative government,  although  it  may  be  too  trifling  to 
justify  sanguine  expectations  of  early  relief. 

Mr.  Schnadhorst  of  course  repeats  the  hackneyed  and 
absurd  assertion  that  provincial  towns  are  more  enlight- 
ened and  more  patriotic  than  the  most  highly  cultivated 
portion  of  society  which  meets  in  London.  It  is,  as  he 
thinks,  one  of  the  functions  of  the  Caucus  to  represent  to 
the  Government  that  true  public  opinion  which  is  for  the 
most  part  an  echo  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  variable  resolutions. 
In  support  of  his  theory  he  quotes  awitness  whomhe  declares 
to  be  unfriendly  to  the  Caucus.  The  Spectator  characteristi- 
cally describes  the  concurrence  of  Conservative  and  Liberal 
opinion  as  "  the  six-weeks'  roar  of  London  against  the 
"  closure."  "  The  sudden  subsidence  of  the  rebellion 
"  showed  [that  the  country  wished  for  the  device]  ;  but 
"  it  was  not  till  the  Caucus  acted  that  any  Minister  could 
"  have  seen  how  entirely  of  London  the  opposition  was." 
The  unscrupulous  nonsense  propounded  by  virtuous  philo- 
sophers could  not  be  more  accurately  exemplified.  There 
is  no  question  on  which  the  interference  of  the  Caucus 
managers  has  been  more  generally  or  more  justly  resented. 
Many  writers  and  observers  who  have  spent  their  lives  in 
the  study  of  politics  deliberately  abstain  from  criticizing 
the  internal  arrangements  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
because  they  know  it  to  be  impossible,  in  default  of  Par- 
liamentary experience,  to  form  a  confident  judgment  on 
the  merits  of  particular  rules  and  customs.  The  organ- 
ized representatives  of  the  mob,  at  a  signal  from  the  wire- 
pullers, instantly  made  up  their  minds  on  one  of  the  most 
difficult  questions  of  procedure,  and  with  a  simultaneous 
"  roar  "  announced  to  their  delegates  in  the  House  that 
they  must  at  once  renounce  all  conscientious  hesitation. 
Many  Liberal  members,  including  some  of  the  Ministers, 
had  formerly  protested  against  the  newfangled  proposal ; 
but  it  is  the  business  of  the  Clubs  not  to  think  or  to 
allow  to  others  the  use  of  reason,  but  to  enforce  on  Par- 
liament submission  to  their  caprices.  It  may  be  confi- 
dently asserted  that  not  a  score  among  several  thousand 
members  of  the  associated  Committees  understood  the 
tendency  and  effect  of  the  scheme  which  they  imposed  on 
the  House.  Time  will  show  whether  the  managers  were 
well  advised  in  selecting  the  most  offensive  mode  of  dis- 
playing their  undoubted  strength.  Prosperous  factions 
almost  always  underrate  the  force  of  that  justice  which 
they  find  themselves  able  for  the  time  to  override  and 
defy.  It  is,  indeed,  doubtful  whether  the  victories  of 
the  Caucus  may  not  be  decisive  and  final.  The  despotism 
of  the  rabble  must  be  borne  if  it  proves  to  be  irresis- 
■  tible.  The  monopoly  of  all  public  employment  which  has 
been  secured  by  a  selfish  faction  in  Birmingham  may  per- 
haps be  extended  over  other  large  towns.  If  it  is  durable, 
it  will  in  another  generation  perhaps  produce  in  England 
the  corruption  and  vulgarity  of  American  politics.  The 
•compulsory  withdrawal  of  responsible  and  conscientious 
men  from  administrative  and  political  activity  will  not  be 
the  less  deplorable  because  it  will  give  unqualified  satisfac- 
tion to  Mr.  Schnadhokst's  friends  and  justify  his  own 
exultation  in  the  supremacy  of  a  packed  majority. 


MESS  EXPENSES. 

THE  General  Order  on  mess  expenses  which  has  been 
issued  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  is  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  changes  in  our  military  system  which 
were  effected  eleven  years  ago.  The  only  question  that 
can  arise  in  connexion  with  it  is  why  it  has  not  been 
issued  until  now.  The  probable  explanation  is  that  the 
military  authorities  left  the  matter  to  the  good  sense  and 
good  feeling  of  the  officers  in  command  of  regiments.  If 
so,  their  confidence  has  not  been  quite  justified.    We  arc 


not  disposed,  however,  to  bear  very  hardly  on  the  com- 
manding officers  in  question.  It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to 
break  with  a  long  series  of  traditions,  and  to  adapt  your- 
self at  a  moment's  notice  to  a  revolution  which,  as  you 
honestly  believe,  will  do  great  harm  to  the  service.  The 
English  army,  until  1871,  had,  as  a  rule,  been  officered  by 
men  who,  if  not  rich,  were  at  least  sufficiently  well  off  to 
make  the  precise  scale  of  mess  expenses  a  matter  of  small 
moment.  The  abolition  of  purchase  opened  the  army  to 
all  comers.  If  a  man  comes  out  sufficiently  high  in  his 
examinations,  a  commission  follows  as  a  matter  of  course. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  commanding  officers  who  dis- 
approved  of  this  change  were  not  sorry  to  have  the 
means  of  checking  its  application  left  to  some  extent  in 
their  hands.  If  the  reputation  of  the  army  as  an  ex- 
pensive club  could  be  kept  up,  very  poor  men  might 
be  deterred  from  joining  it.  It  was  necessary, 
if  the  abolition  of  purchase  was  to  take  full  effect,  that 
regimental  expenses  should  be  reduced  ;  consequently,  if 
regimental  expenses  were  not  reduced,  the  new  system 
would  not  work  all  the  mischief  that  it  was  fitted  to  work. 
The  calculation  was  an  unwise  one,  even  on  the  assumption 
from  which  its  authors  may  have  started.  The  abolition  of 
purchase  was  an  inevitable  result  of  the  political  changes 
which  had  preceded  it.  An  army  officered  on  the  aristo- 
cratic principle  may  be  a  very  much  better  thing  than  an 
army  officered  on  the  democratic  principle ;  but  when  the 
democratic  principle  runs  through  every  other  department 
of  the  State,  it  will  not  stop  short  at  the  army.  The  wise 
policy  for  commanding  officers  who  disliked  the  abolition  of 
purchase  would  have  been  to  consider  how  they  might  best 
infuse  the  character  which  they  thought  so  valuable  into 
the  new  type  of  officers.  They  were  not  likely  to  effect 
this  by  merely  trying  to  maintain  a  prohibitive  regimental 
tariff. 

In  the  end,  therefore,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  has  had 
to  interfere,  and  in  the  new  General  Order  he  has  done  his 
best  to  leave  no  loophole  for  the  expensive  customs 
which  he  seeks  to  put  down.  The  first  thought  of 
a  young  man  who  finds  that  he  is  living  beyond  his 
means  is  what  payments  he  can  put  off  to  a  more  con- 
venient season.  To  what  extent  mess  bills  have  hitherto 
been  included  among  these  deferred  payments  we  do  not 
know,  but  it  will  certainly  not  be  easy  to  include  them  in 
it  any  longer.  The  monthly  mess  account  and  all  autho- 
rized regimental  subscriptions  are  to  be  paid  by  the  7  th  of 
each  month,  and  any  officer  neglecting  to  pay  them  will  be 
called  on  by  the  commanding  officer  for  an  explanation. 
If  this  explanation,  when  it  comes,  is  unsatisfactory,  he 
will  have  a  week's  grace  given  him,  but  if  the  account  is 
not  paid  by  the  14th,  he  will  be  suspended  from  the  mess, 
and  the  circumstances  reported  to  the  general  officer  com- 
manding the  district,  in  whose  hands  the  case  will  remain 
for  the  next  fortnight.  If  at  the  end  of  the  month  the 
account  is  still  unpaid,  the  officer  will  be  placed  in  arrest 
or  suspended  from  duty,  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  will 
decide  whether  to  recommend  the  Queen  to  remove  him 
from  the  army.  An  officer  will  not  be  able  to  escape  his 
liabilities  under  this  head  by  absence  on  leave,  for,  if  his 
leave  is  for  more  than  seven  days,  he  must,  before  he 
goes,  certify  to  the  commanding  officer  that  he  has  paid 
his  mess  bill  up  to  date.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  is 
very  well  aware  that  it  is  not  the  actual  living  at 
mess  that  is  most  open  to  the  charge  of  extrava- 
gance. A  far  greater  source  of  expense  is  the  "  inci- 
"  dental  and  often  unnecessary "  monthly  and  other 
subscriptions.  In  many  cases  very  heavy  liabilities  have 
been  entailed  upon  officers  by  the  purchase,  under  the 
authority  of  regimental  committees,  of  articles  not  abso- 
lutely required.  Commanding  officers  are  now  reminded 
that  the  military  authorities  know  nothing  of  regimental 
committees  except  as  the  delegates  of  the  commanding 
officer.  It  is  to  him  that  the  authorities  look  for  the 
proper  management  of  all  regimental  funds,  and  if  the 
articles  purchased  are  not  required  for  ordinary  use,  it  is 
from  him  that  they  will  exact  an  explanation.  If  he  fails 
to  carry  out  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  these  instruc- 
tions, the  Duke  of  Cambridge  "  will  not  hesitate  to 
"  recommend  to  Hee  Majesty  "  that  he  be  removed  from 
his  corps. 

The  General  Order  goes  into  more  detail  upon  some 
specific  points.  A  regimental  ball  will  in  future  require 
almost  as  much  preparation  as  a  campaign.  No  light- 
hearted  subaltern  will  be  able  to  pledge  himself  to  an  out- 
lay that  he  cannot  afford  without  full  opportunity  for 
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reflection  being  allowed  him.  The  first  step  towards  a 
regimental  ball  must  be  the  circulation  among  the  officers 
ofa  paper  notifying  the  proposal  that  a  ball  will  be  given. 
When  this  paper  has  been  signed,  the  commanding 
officer  must  apply  for  leave  to  the  general  command- 
ing the  district,  and  the  general  commanding  the 
district  is  directed  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  officers 
who  have  signed  the  paper  really  wish  the  ball  to  be 
given.  He  is  further  to  take  care  that  no  undue 
expenditure  be  allowed.  In  future,  therefore,  whenever  a 
o-eneral  of  peculiarly  Spartan  temperament  happens  to 
command  a  district,  his  tastes  will  at  once  show  themselves 
in  the  regimental  entertainments.  Champagne  and  sit- 
down  suppers  will  be  forbidden,  and  the  guests  will  be 
condemned  to  eat  sandwiches  and  drink  claret  cup  with 
their  loins  girded.  The  requisition  for  a  ball  need  not  be 
signed  by  all  the  officers  of  the  regiment ;  and  command- 
ing officers  are  "  to  give  their  special  countenance  and 
"  protection  to  those  officers  who  may,  from  motives  of 
"  economy,  decline  to  share  in  the  proposed  expense." 
This  is  the  only  provision  in  the  General  Order  which  it 
seems  all  but  impossible  to  carry  out.  How  is  a  command- 
ing officer  to  give  "  special  countenance  "  to  officers  who 
decline  to  have  any  part  in  giving  a  ball  ?  Is  he  to  stay 
away  from  the  ball  himself,  and  ask  his  fellow-abstainers 
to  tea  ?  A  more  practical  safeguard  is  to  be  found  in  the 
regulation  that  the  cost  of  all  regimental  entertainments 
"  is  invariably  to  be  apportioned  in  shares  of  so  many 
days'  pay  to  each  individual  officer."  By  this  means  the 
senior  officers,  who  may  be  supposed  to  enjoy  a  ball  least, 
will  have  to  pay  most  for  the  privilege  of  giving  one.  At 
the  annual  inspection  of  the  regiment  the  expenses  of 
such  entertainments  as  have  been  allowed  during  the  year 
will  be  submitted  to  the  inspecting  general,  and  he  is  in- 
structed to  give  his  opinion  in  his  confidential  reports 
whether  the  spirit  of  these  orders  has  been  loyally  carried 
ont.  The  effect  of  this  direction  will  be  that  the 
commanding  officer  of  an  extravagant  regiment  will 
never  feel  quite  easy  as  to  the  contents  of  the 
confidential  report  of  which  he  is  the  subject.  The  less 
the  inspecting  general  has  said  the  more  he  may  have 
written.  The  customs  of  having  luncheon  marquees  at 
race  meetings,  and  of  presenting  plate  to  the  mess  on  first 
appointment  or  promotion,  are  strictly  forbidden.  That 
the  new  regulations  will  be  popular  with  the  army  is 
more  than  can  be  expected.  It  is  the  well-to-do  officers 
that  ordinarily  set  the  fashion  in  a  regiment,  and  they  will 
naturally  dislike  beiDg  interfered  with  in  the  expenditure 
of  their  own  money.  But  wherever  wealth  is  associated 
with  common  sense  and  consideration  for  others,  officers 
will  see  that  some  such  General  Order  as  this  was  im- 
peratively called  for.  If  rich  men  and  poor  men  are  to  live 
together  on  equal  terms,  it  can  only  be  by  the  joint 
expenditure  being  brought  within  the  amount  which  the 
poor  men  can  afford  to  contribute.  That  the  rich  men 
should  surrender  their  liberty  in  this  particular  is  as  much 
a  part  of  their  military  duty  as  obedience  to  any  other 
demand  of  the  service.  Unless  they  are  very  poor 
creatures  indeed,  it  will  be  the  lightest  sacrifice  that  they 
are  asked  to  make. 


A  BREEZE  FROM  BRIGHTON. 

TT  is  really  hard  to  say  whether  the  comic  or  the  serious 
JL  aspect  of  the  recent  proceedings  of  the  Brighton 
Town  Council  most  deserves  notice.  If  only  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Brighton  were  concerned  no  such  doubt  would 
arise.  They  must  be  presumed  to  know  what  manner  of 
representatives  best  suits  them,  and  if  these  representatives 
are  pleased  to  make  themselves  amusing  to  outsiders,  out- 
siders, at  all  events,  have  no  cause  to  complain.  But  the 
sanitary  condition  of  Brighton  interests  a  very  much  larger 
public  than  the  ratepayers  of  the  town.  Opinions  differ 
indeed  upon  the  charms,  picturesque  or  social,  of  this 
"  Queen  of  Watering-places."  There  are  those  who  think 
the  scenery  dull,  the  atmosphere  dustjr,  the  company  un- 
attractive. But  upon  its  value  as  a  place  to  get  well  in 
everybody  is  agreed.  Nature  seems  to  have  designed  it 
for  a  convalescent  hospital  on  a  great  scale.  The  English 
public  have  not  been  slow  to  recognize  its  merits  in  this 
respect.  It  is  actually  a  second  home  to  thousands  of 
Londoners,  while  tens  of  thousands  more  feel  that  it  may 
at  any  moment  have  to  become  so.  A  town  which  has 
made  good  a  claim  of  this  kind  cannot  escape  the  burdens 


incident  to  its  position.  Any  suspicion  that  is  cast  upon 
the  excellence  of  its  sanitary  machinery  creates  almost  as 
much  terror  in  London  as  it  might  be  expected  to  create  in 
Brighton  itself.  We  say,  as  it  might  be  expected  to  create 
in  Brighton  itself,  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  inha- 
bitants of  Brighton  seem  proof  against  any  uneasiness  on 
this  score.  They  are  too  angry  with  those  who  say  that 
the  town  is  badly  drained  to  have  room  in  their  minds  for 
any  other  emotion.  Still,  even  the  admission  that  the 
health  of  Brighton  is  a  matter  of  far  more  than  merely 
local  interest  does  not  quite  determine  the  light  in  which 
the  action  of  the  Town  Council  is  to  be  viewed.  Grave  as 
the  matter  is,  the  municipal  authorities  have  imported 
into  it  so  rich  an  element  of  humour  that  there  is  much  to 
be  said  for  treating  it  as  simply  food  for  laughter.  To 
prosecute  a  medical  journal  for  associating  the  undoubtedly 
high  death-rate  of  the  town  with  the  fact,  equally  un- 
doubted, that  the  sewers  are  ventilated  by  means  of  street 
gratings  is  so  unexpected  an  application  of  the  law  of  libel 
that  it  is  difficult  to  do  anything  else.  One  is  tempted  to 
wish  that  the  action  may  be  gone  on  with,  in  order  to  see 
the  shifts  to  which  the  prosecuting  counsel  will  be  put  in 
order  to  make  out  his  case.  On  the  whole,  however,  it 
seems  best  to  deal  with  the  subject  on  the  solemn  footing 
upon  which  the  Brighton  Town  Council  have  chosen  to 
place  it.  We  shall  try  to  remember  to  how  many  persons 
during  the  present  summer  and  the  coming  autumn  the 
mention  of  Brighton  drainage  will  bring  real  discomfort. 
They  will  have  to  decide  whether  to  take  their  children  to 
a  place  they  are  familiar  with,  and  which  suits  them  in  so 
many  ways,  or  to  go  hunting  after  some  substitute  which 
even  at  the  best  can  never  hope  to  reproduce  the  specific 
advantages  that  make  Brighton  more  accessible  from 
London  than  the  suburbs  of  London  itself.  That  Brighton 
should  cease  to  be  healthy  would  be  a  public  loss  of  a  very 
high  order ;  and  even  the  eccentricities  of  the  local  Corpo- 
ration derive  a  borrowed  importance  from  this  fact. 

It  is  fair  to  say  at  starting  that  the  Brighton  authorities 
have  not  been  niggardly  in  their  expenditure  upon 
drainage.  The  sewage  of  the  town  no  longer  adorns  the 
beach  at  low  water.  It  is  carried  some  five  miles  from 
the  town,  and  there  discharged  into  the  sea.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  improvement  has  been  attended  by  one 
terrible  drawback.  When  sewage  has  to  be  conveyed 
through  several  miles  of  pipes,  the  outlet  from  which 
is  necessarily  closed  by  the  sea  during  a  large  part  of 
the  twenty-four  hours,  ventilation  becomes  a  necessity. 
The  system  adopted  at  Brighton  is  to  open  gratings  in 
the  streets.  By  this  means  the  pressure  of  sewage  gas 
on  the  house  drains  is  relieved  ;  and,  as  the  discharge 
takes  place  in  the  open  air,  it  is  supposed  to  be  innocent 
even  if  it  is  unpleasant.  Upon  the  correctness  or  incor- 
rectness of  this  last  contention  we  have  no  opinion.  It 
will  be  clear,  however,  to  everybody  except  a  member  of 
the  Brighton  Town  Council,  that  it  is  exceedingly  de- 
sirable to  ascertain  whether  the  discharge  is  innocent  or 
not.  It  might  almost  have  been  thought  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Brighton  would  have  wished  to  discover  this 
for  their  own  sakes.  Apparently,  however,  the  instinct  of 
the  lodging-house  keeper  is  so  strong  within  them  that 
they  do  not  mind  being  poisoned  themselves,  provided 
that  the  usual  number  of  visitors  are  ready  to  pay  for  the 
privilege  of  being  poisoned  at  the  same  time.  It  may  be 
only  a  coincidence  that  the  death-rate  of  Brighton  should 
have  greatly  increased  since  the  change  in  the  method  of 
drainage.  While  the  sewage  was  patent  alike  to  eye 
and  nose,  it  did  no  harm ;  now  that  it  is  compressed 
into  pipes  and  removed  far  away  from  the  town,  it  seems 
to  leave  its  venom  behind  it.  In  drawing  attention  to 
this  state  of  things  the  Lancet  was  doing  no  more 
than  its  duty.  Where  can  the  public  expect  to  find 
facts  of  this  kind  brought  to  light  if  not  in  the 
columns  ofa  medical  journal  ?  Indeed,  the  Lancet  might 
fairly  have  looked  for  gratitude  from  the  ratepayers  of 
Brighton  themselves.  If  the  system  of  sewage  ventilation 
in  use  in  the  town  is  really  to  blame  for  the  greater  mor- 
tality, the  sooner  the  lodging-house  keepers  know  what  is 
the  matter  the  sooner  they  may  agitate  for  a  reform.  If 
the  supposed  connexion  between  the  sewer-gratings  and 
the  number  of  deaths  had  not  been  pointed  out  by  the 
Lancet,  it  would  not  have  escaped  a  less  startling,  but  in 
the  end  far  more  damaging,  kind  of  notice.  One  physician 
after  another  who  found  that  his  patients  died  at  Brighton 
when  he  meant  them  to  recover  would  have  ceased  order- 
ing patients  to  go  there.    One  parent  after  another  who 
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learnt  to  associate  the  saramcr  visit  to  Brighton  with  the 
loss  of  a  child  would  have  warned  his  friends  against  in- 
curring the  samo  penalty.  The  injury  thus  done  to  the 
town  wonld  have  been  gradual,  but  in  the  long  run  it 
would  have  been  fatal.  Its  effects  would  not  have  been 
felt,  as  the  effects  of  the  articles  in  the  Lancet  may  be  felt, 
in  one  particular  season  ;  but,  from  the  very  circumstance 
of  their  being  imperceptible,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  apply  a  remedy.  When  the  prosperity  of  Brighton  had 
vanished,  and  its  place  had  been  definitively  filled  by  some 
rival  watering-place,  it  would  have  been  too  late  to  call  in 
the  sanitary  engineer.  The  mischief  would  have  been 
done,  and  done  for  good.  As  it  is,  the  ratepayers  have  full 
warning  of  what  is  alleged  to  be  amiss,  and  they  will 
themsolves  be  the  greatest  sufferers  if  they  allow  it  to  go 
unregarded. 

Gratitude,  however,  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth  in  the 
bosom  of  a  Brighton  Town  Councillor.  He  is  told  that 
if  something  is  not  done  to  make  the  town  sweeter  his 
constituents,  though  they  may  be  acclimatized  to  sewer 
gases  aud  so  may  escape  in  person,  will  certainly  suffer  in 
pocket,  and  he  replies  by  threatening  to  prosecute  his 
adviser.  It  is  so  improbable  that  such  an  action  can  have 
any  other  ending  than  to  be  dismissed  with  costs,  that  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  on  second  thoughts  the  Town 
Council  will  carry  out  their  declared  intention.  Whether 
they  carry  it  out  or  not,  however,  the  temper  they  have 
shown  in  the  business  is  such  that,  if  it  is  not  amended, 
it  cannot  fail  to  do  harm  to  the  interests  they  have  in 
charge.  It  is  not  necessary  that  Brighton  should  be  proved 
to  be  unhealthy  in  order  to  deter  visitors  from  going  there. 
All  that  is  wanted  is  that  the  authorities  of  the  town 
should  be  credited  with  the  determination  to  suppress  all 
evidence  that  it  is  unhealthy.  At  present  these  authori- 
ties seem  bent  upon  earning  this  reputation  at  any  cost. 
Whatever  enmity  they  might  in  secret  have  borne  to  the 
journal  which  dared  to  suggest  an  explanation  of  the 
abnormal  death-rate  of  Brighton,  they  ought  in  common 
prudence  to  have  kept  it  to  themselves.  Though  they 
might  have  had  war  in  their  hearts,  they  should  have  had 
Dothing  but  thankfulness  on  their  lips.  Show  us  where 
we  are  wrong,  and  how  we  can  put  the  wrong  right, 
should  be  the  cry  of  the  municipal  authorities  in  a  town 
which  more  than  any  other  lives  by  its  sanitary  good 
fame.  Unfortunately  for  their  constituents,  the  Brighton 
Town  Council  have  not  mastered  this  elementary  rule  of 
conduct ;  and  when  they  are  warned  that  their  sewers  are 
out  of  order,  their  first  thought  is  how  they  may  punish 
the  miscreant  who  has  dared  to  say  so.  The  charges  made 
against  the  drainage  of  the  town  may  be  all  false,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  feel  assured  that  they  are  so  while  the  action 
of  the  Town  Council  in  regard  to  them  is  so  very  open  to 
suspicion. 


GRASSE. 

"  TN  England  a  rich  community  like  theirs  would  make  a 
JL  line  for  themselves/'  was  Cobden's  reply  when  a  deputa- 
tion of  the  citizens  of  Grasse  came  to  him  begging  him  to 
use  his  influence  with  M.  Rouher  to  induce  the  French  Govern- 
ment to  make  a  branch  line  of  railway  to  connect  their  town  with 
Cannes.  The  railway  has  been  made;  but  the  want  of  a  spirit  of 
enterprise  which  this  appeal  betrayed  has  prevented  Grasse  from 
entering  the  lists  with  the  coast  towns  of  the  Riviera  to  compete 
for  public  favour  as  a  desirable  winter  station.  With  all  its 
claims  to  consideration,  both  as  having  been  the  seat  of  an  im- 
portant bishopric  and  as  having  been  long  renowned  for  its  oil,  its 
perfumes,  and  its  preserved  fruits,  Grasse  has  been  completely 
eclipsed  by  the  watering-place  which  has  sprung  up  round  the 
seaport  which  some  fifty  years  ago  was  little  better  than  an 
obscure  fishing-village.  The  people  of  Grasse  maintain  that, 
before  Lord  Brougham  found  out  Cannes,  he  had  fallen  in  love 
with  the  superior  charms  of  Grasse,  and  was  in  treaty  for  the 
purchase  of  a  property.  The  religious  zeal  of  an  old  lady  alone 
averted  from  Grasse  the  future  fortune  of  Cannes.  The  bigoted 
spirit  of  the  owner  of  the  piece  of  land  in  question  made  her 
refuse  to  sell  it  to  the  Englishman  when  she  heard  that  he  was  a 
Protestant.  So  the  bargain  was  broken  off,  and  the  queen  bee 
was  driven  to  settle  elsewhere.  Thus,  while  the  olives  have  fallen 
before  the  villas  which  at  Cannes,  spreading  year  by  year,  have 
widened  out  into  a  grea.t  and  cunning  spider's  web  into  which 
foreigners  fall  a  willing  prey,  the  old  inland  town  that  may  be 
seen  gleaming  white  upon  the  mountain-side  has  kept  on  in  its  old 
course,  and  is  still  busied  cultivating  violets  on  olive-shaded 
terraces,  conserving  fruits  and  distilling  sweet  waters,  as  it  has  done 
for  centuries. 

A  visit  to  this  quaint  old  place  is  one  of  the  many  pleasant 


day's  excursions  that  are  to  be  made  from  Cannes.  The  distance  is 
only  eighteen  kilometres,  but  as  for  the  latter  part  of  the  way  the 
road  is  cut  in  zigzags  between  olive  gardens,  and  is  rather  a  Ion"- 
and  steep  pull,  the  drive  is  monotonous  and  longer  than  the  distance 
seems  to  warrant.  By  the  railway  Grasse  may  be  reached  in  half 
an  hour.  But  the  stranger  finds  to  his  dismay  that  when  he  has  got 
to  the  station  he  has  by  no  means  got  to  the  town,  which  rises  hio-h 
ah  we  his  head,  and  seems  to  be  ever  trying  to  get  still  higher  up 
the  mountain,  with  its  irregular  brown-tiled  roofs  heaped  at 
random,  tier  above  tier,  still  clustering  thickest  round  the  cathe- 
dral, and  its  neighbour  the  mediaeval  tower,  which  crown  the 
height  and  dominate  the  town.  Two  omnibuses  lie  in  wait  for  the 
conveyance  of  j  avengers  and  their  effects  to  the  top  of  this  Hill 
Difficulty.  They  are  rivals,  and  race  one  another  up  the  hill 
at  a  furious  gallop,  and  with  the  imminent  risk  of  a  collision 
or  an  upset,  in  spite  of  all  the  remonstrances  of  irate  "fares," 
the  result  being  a  stormy  and  exciting  scene,  and  much  bandying 
of  angry  words  when  they  reach  their  goal.  In  this  case,  there- 
fore, tho  traveller  who  can  fall  back  upon  the  "voiture  de 
St.  Francois,"  as  the  use  of  one's  own  legs  is  called  in  this  part  of 
the  world,  will  find  it  very  greatly  to  his  advantage.  The  short 
cut  for  foot-passengers  affords  picturesque  peeps  of  the  old  town 
not  otherwise  obtainable,  as  it  threads  its  way  upwards  among  the 
narrow  staircase-streets,  passing  here  a  shrine  perched  aloft  on  a 
high  wall  and  shaded  by  the  tossing  plumes  of  a  still  higher 
palm-tree,  diving  there  under  a  low  deep  archway  which  in  former 
days  served  as  the  setting  of  the  ancient  city  gate,  now  crossing  a 
terraced  place  still  littered  with  the  picturesque  traces  of  a  recent 
market,  and  at  last  suddenly  emerging  through  a  tunnelled  stair- 
case into  the  thick  of  the  life  and  bustle  of  the  town  at  the  door  of 
the  principal  inn  on  the  Boulevard  Jeu  de  Ballon,  as  the  chief 
street  of  the  town  magnificently  styles  itself. 

A  "  gueuse  parfumee  "  was  the  uncomplimentary  epithet  flung 
at  Grasse  by  one  of  her  most  noted  bishops — the  only  one  among 
them,  indeed,  who  managed  to  gain  anything  beyond  local  fame. 
This  was  the  Abbe  Godeau,  one  of  the  original  thirteen  of  the 
Academy.  His  presentation  to  Richelieu  of  his  paraphrase  of  the 
"  Song  of  the  Three  Children  "  was  thus  gracefully  acknowledged 
by  the  Cardinal  : — "M.  l'abbe,  vous  m'avez  donne  le  benedicite, 
et  je  vous  rends  Grasse."  The  see  of  Vence  was  joined  to  that  of 
Grasse  in  Godeau's  time,  which  would  make  the  fat  bishopric  a 
gift  still  more  worthy  of  acceptance.  But  the  Bishop's  disgust 
with  his  provincial  city,  as  compared  with  Paris,  is  too  painfully 
plain  in  the  nickname  he  coined  for  it.  And  there  are  few  remains 
of  buildings  left  to  show  that  architecturally  it  was  ever  anything 
but  a  poor  place.  The  tower  of  the  cathedral  had  to  be  pulled 
down,  and  has  been  replaced  by  a  hideous  bell  tower.  The  body 
of  the  church,  though  built  on  ancient  foundations,  has  been  so 
restored  and  remodelled  as  to  make  it  profoundly  uninteresting. 
The  two  crypts,  one  under  the  other,  are  curious  and  distinctive; 
but  they  were  the  work  of  Vauban,  and  can  therefore  lay  no 
claim  to  interest  from  age.  The  inhabitants  would  fain  lay  claim 
to  a  Roman  origin  for  their  town,  and  from  a  fancied  likeness  in 
the  name  try  to  make  out  that  Crassus  was  the  founder.  As  none  of 
the  remains  which  are  so  common  at  the  well-known  Roman 
stations  in  the  neighbourhood  have  been  found  here,  it  seems 
probable  that  these  pretensions  are  without  foundation.  Except  the 
arches  of  lAe  town  gates,  two  square  towers  are  all  that  remains 
of  mediaeval  Grasse,  and  though  one  of  them  is  called  by  compli- 
ment "  Romaine,"  its  masonry  shows  no  traces  of  an  earlier  date 
than  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century.  Outside  the  town  there 
is  a  circular  building,  now  used  as  a  powder  magazine,  called  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Hilary,  in  which  those  who  contend  for  the  antiquity 
of  the  town  try  to  see  a  pagan  temple  converted  to  the  uses  of 
Christian  worship.  It  is  apparently  a  baptistery  of  the  eleventh 
century ;  but  as  the  inside  cannot  be  examined,  it  is  difficult  to  give 
a  positive  opinion  as  to  the  date.  Here  and  there  in  the  streets  of 
the  town  one  comes  on  a  substantial,  old-fashioned  house,  with 
some  approach  to  ornamentation  on  doors  and  windows,  dating 
from  the  last  century,  and  belonging  to  well-to-do  bourgeois 
families,  who  have  remained  at  the  same  stage  of  prosperity  for 
several  generations ;  but,'as  a  whole,  the  town  is  simply  a  labyrinth 
of  narrow  winding  alleys  connected  by  narrow,  steep  flights  of 
stairs,  the  houses  being  in  general  old  and  shabby,  and  the  slope  of 
the  hill  is  so  sudden  that  very  frequently  a  tenement  five  or  six 
stories  high  on  one  side  surprises  one  by  being  an  ordinary  two- 
storied  house  on  the  other.  The  arched  buttresses  thrown  from 
house  to  house  across  the  streets,  and  the  arched  colonnade  that 
runs  along  the  market-place,  give  street  views  as  picturesque  as 
any  of  the  towns  of  Northern  Italy. 

Whether  or  not  Grasse  still  deserves  to  he  called  a  gueuse,  the 
adjective  parfumee  is  at  any  rate  quite  as  applicable  as  ever.  It  is 
something  in  these  days  of  shams  and  deceits,  when  everything  seems 
to  be  made  of  the  least  probable  ingredients,  to  find  that  the 
scents  which  we  put  on  our  handkerchiefs  are  still  distilled  from 
flowers.  No  one  who  has  been  to  Grasse  can  doubt  it.  When 
once  the  flower  season  begins,  every  alley  in  the  town  smells 
strong  of  violets,  or  orange  blossom,  or  roses,  according  to  the 
particular  flower  that  the  perfumers  are  at  work  upon.  The  culti- 
vation of  flowers  is  the  great  industry  of  the  district.  Roses, 
violets,  narcissus,  jasmine,  and  tuberose  are  grown  in  fields  just 
like  turnips  or  mangolds  with  us ;  and  in  a  good  season  the  land 
thus  employed  brings  in  a  much  better  return  than  if  it  were  sown 
with  wheat  or  any  other  crop.  It  certainly  takes  away  from  all 
the  romance  of  the  flowers  to  see  them  thus  grown  wholesale,  and 
the  blossoms  tossed  about  with  as  little  care  or  ceremony  as  hay 
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or  <*traw  The  flowers  are  all  bought  by  weight  at  so  much  a 
kilo,  and  must  consequently  be  all  hand-picked,  and  as  free 
from  stems  as  possible.  Picking  the  flowers,  especially  the 
'violet"  is  very  hard  work  when  continued  for  many  hours  at 
I  stretch,  as  has  to  be  done  in  the  height  of  the  season  when 
the  terraces  are  really  so  carpeted  with  blue  that  not  a  green 
leaf  of  the  plants  is  to  be  seen,  and  when  all  these  blossoms 
must  be  gathered  and  sold  before  they  show_  the  iirst 
svmptom  of  fading.  Hoses  are  consumed  in  prodigious  quan- 
tities for  a  great  deal  of  the  so-called  Eastern  attar  of  roses 
is  made  at  Grasse.  During  the  rose  season  bands  of  girls  are 
employed  in  simply  picking  the  petals  from  the  blossoms.  In 
the  room  where  this  labour  is  going  on  the  floor  is  covered 
half  a  foot  thick  with  rose  leaves,  looking  like  drifts  of  tinted 
«now  Neroly,  the  essence  of  orange  blossom,  equivalent  in 
strength  to  attar  of  roses,  is  another  of  the  special  products  ot 
Grasse;  and  the  perfumers  of  Cologne  are  supplied  from  hero 
with  that  and  other  essences,  which  they  alone  have  the  secret  ot 
converting  into  their  famous  scented  water,  of  which  the  so- 
called  Eau  de  Grasse  is  a  very  poor  imitation.  One  kilo,  or  two 
pounds  weight,  of  orange  petals  are  used  in  making  one  gramme 
of  Neroly. 

There  are  ninety  perfumeries  in  the  department,  and  by  tar  the 
greater  number  of  them  are  in  the  town  of  Grasse  itself.  Among 
the  legion  of  men  thus  employed  may  be  found  every  degree  ot 
fortune  and  social  importance.  There  are  the  great  factories, 
with  soaring  chimneys,  that  stand  out  conspicuous  above  the 
town.  Here  everything  is  worked  by  steam,  after  the  most 
approved  methods,  and  a  counting-house  is  attached,  where  a 
bevy  of  clerks  and  foreign  correspondents  conduct  all  the  business 
on  paper,  but  know  nothing  of  the  mechanical  part  of  the  trade. 
The  perfumer  himself  is  a  man  of  fortune,  who  has  a  show 
chateau  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  perhaps  he  is  a  deputy,  and 
lives  in  Paris,  and  troubles  himself  very  little  about  his  business 
as  long  as  it  keeps  his  pockets  regularly  replenished.  But  in 
contrast  to  this  there  is  the  homespun  perfumer  who  looks  to 
everything  himself,  and  does  it  all  on  his  own  premises.  Here 
one  may  watch  the  stills  at  work  in  an  outhouse  in  the  garden 
in  the  midst  of  a  delightful  confusion  in  which  rabbits  and  other 
domestic  pets  make  themselves  perfectly  at  home  and  rush 
about  unrestrained,  and  where  the  master  gives  vague  orders  to 
nondescript  male  and  female  assistants.  Here  blossoms  are 
heaped  on  the  floor,  and  mysterious  vials  of  tinctures  are  stored 
on  the  shelves  in  one  and  the  same  room,  and  ever  and  anon  a 
blue-bloused  clerk  emerges  from  the  den  that  is  called  by  courtesy 
the  bureau,  with  *ien  behind  his  ear,  to  give  his  advice  and  opinion 
as  to  all  the  mysteries  of  the  craft.  Yet  here,  too,  the  perfumer 
prides  himself  on  being  a  wholesale  dealer,  and  sends  his  wares 
to  big  houses  both  in  London  and  Paris.  Grasse  was  noted  for  its 
perfumes  at  a  very  early  date,  and  it  is  said  that  the  scented 
bouquets,  gloves,  and  other  articles  of  dress  that  were  at  one  time 
the  fashionable  means  of  getting  rid  of  an  inconvenient  rival,  were 
made  here. 

The  part  played  by  Grasse  in  history  has  been  more  passive 
than  active.  In  all  probability  it  owed  its  origin  to  the  depre- 
dations of  the  Saracens  on  the  sea-coast,  which  drove  the  inhabi- 
tants to  build  themselves  towns  further  inland,  where  they  were 
less  likely  to  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  marauders,  who  were  as 
formidable  by  sea  as  by  land.  But  when  the  Saracens  had  made 
their  headquarters  at  Fraxinet,  even  the  inland  towns  were  not 
safe  from  them,  and  once,  at  any  rate,  Grasse  was  pillaged  by 
them,  and  half  of  its  inhabitants  taken  off  as  slaves.  We  next 
And  the  town  trying  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  its  feudal  lord,  and  as 
an  independent  town  treating  with  the  great  maritime  republics  of 
Italy  as  each  of  them  in  turn  got  the  upper  hand  of  the  other.  At 
length,  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Raymond  Berenger, 
Count  of  Provence,  made  himself  master  of  it,  and  a  few  years 
afterwards  it  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Bishop  of  Antibes, 
who  removed  his  episcopal  seat  to  Grasse,  partly  because  it  was  a 
healthier  situation,  partly  because  it  was  more  out  of  the  way  of 
the  Moors.  The  Bishop  of  Grasse  was  a  very  important  person- 
age, especially  when  he  became  Commendator  of  the  Lerins. 
Grasse  suffered,  severely  from  the  wars  between  the  French  and 
the  Italians.  Francis  I.,  finding  himself  unable  to  defend  the 
district  against  the  attacks  of  Charles  V.,  had  it  devastated 
by  the  Count  of  Tenda.  Again,  in  the  eighteenth  century  Grasse 
was  laid  under  such  heavy  contributions  by  the  German  invaders 
that  the  townsfolk  ventured  to  remonstrate.  "  You  may  have 
right  on  your  side,  but  we  have  cannon-law  on  ours,"  was  all  the 
satisfaction  that  Braun,  the  general  appealed  to,  would  give  them. 
Among  historical  incidents  may  be  reckoned  the  withdrawal  of 
bis  claim  to  the  Papal  chair  by  the  anti-Pope  Nicholas  V.,  which 
he  made  from  the  pulpit  of  the  cathedral  of  Grasse. 

Like  every  other  town,  little  and  big,  Grasse  can  show  a  list  of 
celebrities  born  within  her  walls  whose  reputation,  won  without 
them,  serves  to  add  lustre  to  her  name.  For  the  most  part  they 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  Church,  at  the  Bar,  or  by  the 
sword,  and  are  therefore  known  only  among  their  compatriots. 
Two  names  alone  in  the  list  are  of  interest  to  the  world  at  large. 
Jean  Belaud  de  la  Bellandiere,  who  ought  to  be  remembered  as 
the  restorer  of  Provencal  poetry  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  born 
here Fragouard,  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  the  French  school 
of  painting  before  the  classical  revulsion,  was  a  scapegrace  lad  who 
drove  his  bourgeois  kinsfolk  to  despair  by  his  aversion  to  any 
respectable  calling.  The  idle  apprentice  went  to  Paris,  became  a 
pupil  of  Boucher,  made  his  way  to  Rome,  and  having  drunk  at 


that  fountain-head  of  art,  became  a  great  artist.  In  his  native 
town  he  has  left  behind  him  a  beautiful  series  of  pictures,  com- 
missioned by  Mme.  du  Barry  for  the  decoration  of  her  chateau. 
But  the  Revolution  broke  out,  and  the  pictures  never  reached  their 
destination.  They  still  remain  in  the  house  where  Fragouard 
painted  them,  and  are  fine  specimens  of  the  artist's  genius  of 
which  his  fellow-townsfolk  may  well  be  proud. 

The  country  round  Grasse  abounds  in  beautiful  walks  and  riden, 
and  there  are  many  places  of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood  to 
which  pleasant  excursions  may  be  made.  The  climate  is  said  to 
be  rather  colder  in  the  winter  than  that  of  Cannes ;  but,  judging 
by  the  vegetation,  one  would  say  that  there  cannot  be  any  mate- 
rial dill'erence.  The  inhabitants  themselves  declare  the  tempera- 
ture to  be  more  equable.  Certainly  the  mountains  which  rise 
behind  the  town,  the  Marbriore  and  the  RoquAvignon,  serve  to 
screen  it  from  the  mistral  which  sweeps  round  the  coast.  The 
want  of  accommodation  for  visitors  has  hitherto  saved  Grasse 
from  becoming  a  favourite  winter  station.  It  is,  however,  a  very 
pleasant  halfway-house  for  a  short  sojourn  on  the  homeward 
journey  when  the  advancing  spring  makes  the  sea-coast  too  hot 
and  dusty  to  be  enjoyable. 


BETHNAL  GREEN. 


THE  pilgrim  to  the  Far  East  who  makes  the  Bethnal  Green 
Museum  bis  goal  passes  through  a  district  which  at  first  sight 
is  perhaps  as  uninteresting  as  any  in  London.  The  closely  packed 
mass  of  streets  and  lanes  constituting  the  Tower  Hamlets,  so  called 
by  virtue  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  is  without  anything  more 
rural  than  the  name  left  about  it.  An  enormous  and  populous 
city  stretches  from  Tower  Hill  northward  and  westward  without 
interruption,  or  any  visible  division  into  villages,  or  even  towns. 
And  the  aspect  of  the  place,  at  once  new  and  yet  shabby,  is  as  unlike 
the  West  End  as  it  is  unlike  a  country  village.  The  Beggar's 
Daughter  has  multiplied  a  hundred-thousandfold.  Only  public- 
houses  and  pawnbrokers'  shops  seem  to  flourish.  Everything  else 
has  about  it  an  air  of  poverty,  which  here  and  there  puts  on  a 
still  more  melancholy  look  of  gentility.  There  are  a  few 
private  houses,  surrounded  by  straggling  gardens  and  coarse 
weedy  grass.  There  are  a  few  churches,  in  the  style  of  the 
Early  Gothic  revival.  Columbia  Market  looks  strangely  out 
of  place,  decked  in  all  its  finery  of  pinnacles ;  and  an  occasional 
Board  School  rises  out  of  the  throng  of  dingy  roofs,  and  looks 
almost  pleasant  by  contrast.  Although  the  name  of  Bethnal 
is  a  puzzle — as  Bednal  or  Bedenhall  it  may  have  suggested  the 
plot  of  the  ballad — its  history  is  tolerably  well  known,  and  shows 
that  it  was  not  always  so  unfashionable  as  it  now  appears.  For  it 
was  in  this  part  of  Stepney  that  the  lord  of  the  vast  manor 
resided.  The  Bishop  of  London  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday 
Survey,  and  from  time  immemorial  before  it,  owned  all  the  land 
on  which  the  Tower  Hamlets,  with  the  exception  of  the  Tower 
itself,  now  stand;  and  his  house  then,  and  afterwards,  was  close 
to  the  western  entrance  of  the  modern  Victoria  Park.  We  seek  in 
vain  for  any  vestige  of  it ;  but  Bonner's  Road,  and  Hall  Bridge,  to 
which  it  leads,  are  both  old  names  in  the  locality,  though  they  now 
denote  new  places.  Three  centuries  ago  Bishop*s  Hall  was  the 
residence  of  Lord  Wentworth.  One  century  ago  it  had  become 
Bonner's  Hall,  and  was  divided  into  tenements.  Its  site  is  now 
covered  in  part  by  a  hospital.  But  before  Bishop  Ridley  surren- 
dered it  to  Edward  VI.,  or  rather  to  the  greedy  courtier  who 
coveted  it,  the  Manor  House  had  seen  some  very  fine  com- 
pany. Here  Bray  brook,  Chancellor  in  the  beginning  of  troubles 
under  Richard  II.,  lived  for  months  at  a  time.  The  still  more 
rural  hamlet  of  Hornsey,  with  its  woods  stretching  away  to 
Higbgate  and  Hampstead,  was  close  by  on  one  side,  and 
the  busy  city  "  that  kings  and  priests  were  plotting  in "  lay 
still  nearer  on  the  other.  Bishop  Baldock,  who  was  also  Chan- 
cellor, died  at  his  house  here  in  1313,  and  before  him,  in  the 
autumn  of  1 241,  Bishop  Roger,  "  cognomine  Niger."  The  older 
Bishop  had  excommunicated  usurers,  and  the  later  one  those  who 
dug  for  hidden  treasure  in  St.  Martin  le  Grand.  But  the  only  Bishop 
who  is  now  remembered  at  Bethnal  Green  is,  oddly  enough,  one 
who  can  hardly  ever  have  been  a  resident  there.  Bonner  held 
Stepney,  and  perhaps  lived  in  the  Manor  House  during  his  first 
incumbency ;  but  it  is  as  likely  that  the  old  hall  acquired  the 
name  from  some  eminent  parishioner  as  from  the  persecuting 
Bishop.  During  the  whole  of  his  second  incumbency  of  the  see 
the  Wentworths  kept  a  tight  hold  upon  Stepney.  The  Lord 
Wentworth  of  that  day  almost  deserves  the  name  of  pluralist ; 
for,  in  addition  to  this  eastern  estate  of  the  Bishop,  he  had  the 
house  at  Westminster  which  was  the  old  Abbot's  lodgings,  and  is 
now  the  Deanery.    He  is  buried  in  the  Abbey  among  the  abbots. 

The  Museum  stands  at  Cambridge  Heath,  a  considerable  dis- 
tance south  of  the  site  of  the  Manor  House.  There  is  an  old 
"  Joe  Miller  "  about  Bethnal  Green  which  used  to  puzzle 
commentators.  It  related  to  some  coarse  joke  of  Rochester  and 
Charles  II.  as  to  a  causeway  made  of  the  skulls  and  horns  of 
cattle  which  here  carried  the  Newmarket  road  across  a  marsh. 
The  citizens,  it  was  said,  had  laid  their  heads  together  to 
make  it.  Not  long  ago,  when  the  railway  was  being  con- 
structed, a  portion  of  this  curious  causeway  was  laid  open.  But 
at  the  present  day  the  ways  of  getting  to  Bethnal  Green  do  not 
depend  on  a  single  road.  There  are  tramways  and  omnibuses, 
as  well  as  the  train.    The  only  means  of  locomotion  you  miss  are 
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the  cabs.  The  wants  of  the  East  End  in  this  respect  are  easily 
satisfied.  But  the  journey  even  from  Bishopsgate  is  not  a  very 
long  one.  The  little  street  of  Norton  Folgate — whose  name  is 
interpreted  "  the  north  town  forth  the  gate  " — is  soon  passed.  Thence 
to  Shoreditch  station  is  only  a  step,  and,  keeping-  rather  to  the 
right,  the  Bethnal  Green  Koad  leads  us  straight  to  the  small 
remains  of  the  common,  on  which,  in  company  only  with  St.  John's 
Church,  the  Museum  stands.  It  is  conspicuous  among  the  gems  of 
local  architecture  as  the  sole  example  of  what,  for  want  of  a  better 
Dame,  is  known  as  the  "  South  Kensington  style.''  It  has,  how- 
ever, neither  the  ample  rotundity  of  the  Albert  Hall  nor  the  lofty 
irregularity  of  the  "  Boilers."  It  does  not  change  colour  like  the 
School  of  Science,  nor  is  it  striped  like  the  new  Natural  History 
Museum  ;  yet  it  is  not  to  be  mistaken  for  a  moment.  The  visitor 
is  welcomed  on  the  threshold,  so  to  speak,  by  another  strong 
reminder  from  beyond  Brompton.  The  old  familiar  majolica  foun- 
tain which  we  all  saw  with  astonishment  in  the  Great  Exhibition 
of  1862  is  there  in  front  of  the  entrance,  as  gaudy,  as  inharmo- 
nious in  its  staring  colours,  as  new  and  fresh-looking  as  when,  some 
eighteen  years  ago,  it  formed  a  trysting-place  in  the  labyrinth.  The 
fountain  enjoys,  apparently,  a  perpetual  youth.  Those  striking 
hues  will  never  lade.  The  young  people  who  met  beside  it  iu  1862 
have  children  now  who  meet  elsewhere.  But,  ugly  as  it  is,  the 
pilgrim  of  middle  age  from  the  far  west  gazes  at  it  with  emotion. 
We  were  not  aesthetic  in  those  days.  Aniline  dyes  were  making 
their  lirst  crude  experiments.  Miss  Greenaway  was  still  in  her 
cradle.  "We  used  to  be  married  in  magenta  ties  to  brides  in  bonnets 
of  mauve.  7'he  fountain,  except  that  it  appears  to  Uave  run  dry, 
and  that  the  dome  of  heaven,  and  not  that  of  poor  Captain  Fowke, 
is  above  it,  alone  remains  unchanged.  Saddened  by  these  reflections, 
the  lonely  look  of  the  interior  of  the  Museum  suits  the  humour  of  the 
solitary  visitor.  It  is  a  pay  day,  the  only  one  in  the  week,  and  it 
appears  that  the  Oriental  folk  do  not  care  for  art  unless  they  get 
it  gratis.  A  second  visitor  appears,  "  sola  secum  in  sicco," 
perhaps  ;  but  he  is  only  an  official  acting  the  part,  and  he  presently 
tires  of  playing  to  an  empty  house,  and,  taking  out  a  bunch  of 
keys,  reveals  himself  by  opening  a  glass-case.  Nothing  disturbs 
the  q  lietness  except  the  ticking  of  a  great  clock,  or  the  heavy  foot 
of  a  policeman  as  he  trips  on  the  stairs  leading  down  to  the  re- 
freshment bar.  Perhaps  the  extraordinary  number  and  high 
character  of  the  objects  here  exhibited  are  not  known  to  the 
general  public — that  is,  of  the  other  end  of  London.  The  Museum 
maybe  reached  easily  iu  an  hour  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  town, 
yet  no  one  seems  to  come,  and  the  pictures,  furniture,  porcelain, 
and  other  beautiful  things  waste  their  sweetness  ou  empty 
galleries. 

We  may  pass  by  the  food  preparations,  the  "  commercial  pro- 
ducts of  the  animal  kingdom,'' the  hand-woven  Indian  and  Cyprian 
silks,  and  all  the  other  instructive  but  uninteresting  objects  with 
which  the  Science  and  Art  Department  signalizes  its  presence  and 
justifies  its  name.  The  analysis  of  a  pound  of  cigars  into  its  com- 
ponent cellulose,  mineral  ash,  sugar,  gum,  and  so  forth  only  catches 
the  eye  for  a  moment  as  we  ascend  to  the  upper  gallery.  Here 
attention  is  divided  between  pictures  on  the  walls  and  china  in 
vases.  If  such  an  exhibition  of  great  masters  were  held  in  Bond 
Street,  all  the  western  world  would  rush  to  see  it.  Mr.  Massey 
Mainwaring's  old  Dutch  pictures,  looking  genuine  and  unvarnished, 
especially  some  gems  by  Mieris  and  his  school,  are  nearest  the 
staircase.  Next  comes  Colonel  Crichton's  collection,  with  an  equal 
display,  including  exquisite  examples  of  Buysdael,  a  wonderful 
imitation  of  Poussin  by  Wilson,  and  a  Gainsborough — we  had 
almost  said  "  by  an  unknown  artist."  It  is  a  beautiful  portrait  of 
an  old  lady,  not  in  the  least  like  any  other  Gainsborough,  if  it  is 
by  him.  A  little  further  on  is  Lady  Strangford's  very  interesting 
portrait  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  given,  according  to  a  family  tradition, 
by  the  Queen  herself  to  Sir  Philip  Sydney.  Here  are  also,  the 
property  of  various  owners,  tine  works  of  the  old  Italian  schools, 
such  as  Dosso  Dossi's  Orlando  Furioso.  which  was  so  conspicuous 
in  a  winter  exhibition  at  the  Royal  Academy'  some  years  ago ;  and 
a  beautiful  "  Pieta "  by  Basaiti.  A  landscape  by  Reynolds  is 
hung  so  as  to  be  almost  invisible.  There  are  some  small  land- 
scapes by  Salvator  Rosa,  a  master  sufficiently  rare  in  England,  or 
best  known  by  poor  imitations,  but  who  appears  here  as  the  great 
artist  which  he  undoubtedly  was.  At  one  end  are  some  early 
German  pictures,  which  belong  to  the  National  Gallery,  and  are 
rather  out  of  place  here,  as  they  are  not  of  the  best  kind,  and 
would  be  more  interesting  if  they  could  be  studied  by  the  side  of 
the  other  works  of  the  same  period  and  style.  The  "  Master  of 
Liesborn  "  and  the  "  Master  of  VVerden  "  are  not  well  represented, 
and  the  pictures,  moreover,  look  as  if  they  had  been  banished 
to  the  East  End  to  acquire  a  coating  of  soot  dark  enough  to 
conceal  the  fact  that  they  have  been  over-cleaned  and  restored. 
One  wall  is  devoted  to  the  old  masters  and  one  to  modern  pictures, 
and  on  some  screens  are  water-colours  of  various  degrees  of  merit, 
but  including  works  by  some  very  favourite  artists.  A  few  ivories 
are  in  one  case,  and  a  loan  collection  of  old  Greek  vases  in 
another ;  but  the  larger  number  are  filled  with  Mr.  Frauks's  mag- 
nificent collection  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  pottery  and  porcelain. 
In  forming  it  he  has  endeavoured,  above  all  things,  to  find  examples 
which  could  be  assigned  to  their  respective  dates.  He  has  thus 
been  able  to  offer  the  student  a  chronological  view  of  the 
whole  art,  both  as  practised  in  China,  iu  Japan,  in  the  Corea, 
and  other  parts  of  the  East.  Many  collections,  as  Mr.  Franks 
modestly  observes  iu  the  catalogue,  contain  larger  and  finer 
specimens  ;  but  this  collection  has  not  been  limited  to  line 
examples,  as  even  common  objects  have  been  included  wheu 


they  serve  to  illustrate  the  subject.  This  is  probably  the  first 
collection  formed  with  such  a  purpose.  It  has  been  by  no  means 
an  easy  task  to  classify  Oriental  porcelain  and  to  distinguish  the 
respective  productions  of  Japan  and  China.  Mr.  Franks  even 
shows  some  fragments  of  broken  "crackle"  to  illustrate  the  differ- 
ence between  the  paste  and  the  glaze.  Crackle,  he  observes,  was 
only  made  in  China.  It  must  have  owed  its  origin  to  an  accident 
at  an  early  period,  for  jars  of  the  Sung  dynasty,  a.d,  960-1270,  are 
noticed  as  being  crackled.  The  works  of  two  potters  named  Chang 
are  mentioned  under  that  dynasty,  one  of  whom  made  crackle.  A 
native  historian  describes  the  process  as  consisting  in  mixing  some 
powdered  steatite  with  the  glaze;  another  says  the  vases  are  ex- 
posed after  glazing  to  the  rays  of  a  very  hot  sun.  If  so,  we  may 
despair  of  ever  seeing  crackle  china  made  here.  Some  of  the 
cases  contain  the  blue  and  white  ware  so  highly  esteemed  now  • 
others,  coloured  ware  of  various  kinds.  At  the  end  is  a  curious 
collection  of  very  archaic-looking  Japanese  pottery,  some  of 
it  very  rude.  A  separate  class  is  formed  to  take  iu  those 
specimens  of  Oriental  porcelain  which  are  ornamented  with 
designs  made  in  Europe,  such  as  coats  of  arms,  monograms, 
mottoes,  and  names.  Some  of  them  are  very  curious.  A 
huntsman  and  pack  of  hounds  appear  on  one  bowl.  Two  plates 
are  decorated  with  bad  copies  of  the  famous  pictures  of  the 
Elements,  painted  by  Albaui  for  Cardinal  Maurice  of  Savoy.  The 
colouring  seems  to  have  been  left  to  the  Chinese  artist.  On  a  cup 
are  the  arms  of  the  Anti-Gallican  Society — St.  George  on  horse- 
back, spearing  the  shield  of  France,  with  appropriate  surroundings 
and  a  patriotic  motto.  What  has  become  of  this  estimable  insti- 
tution ?  A  punch-bowl  has  a  bust  of  John  Wilkes,  supported  by 
Serjeant  Glyn  and  Lord  Temple,  contrasted  with  a  similar  bust  of 
Lord  Mansfield,  with  a  hydra  below,  a  viper  for  a  crest,  and  for 
supporters  Lord  Bute  and  the  Devil.  That  some  profit  accrues  to 
humanity  at  the  East  End  by  an  exhibition  of  this  kind  is  proved 
by  the  existence  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Museum 
of  two  or  three  curiosity  shops,  with  prints,  old  books,  a  few  coins, 
and  some  china  in  the  windows.  It  is  a  sign,  and  a  good  one,  of 
the  times ;  there  would  be  hope  for  the  British  workman  if  he 
took  to  collecting.  We  may  live  to  see  a  local  riot  for  the 
destruction  of  the  majolica  fountain,  which  looks  doubly  hideous 
as  we  emerge  after  all  the  tine  things  we  have  seen  within. 


MR.  WILLIAM  BODILUI  DONXE. 

TN  Mr.  William  Bodham  Donne  has  passed  away  an  English 
-L  man  of  letters  of  a  type  not  common,  at  least  in  these  latter 
days.  His  death,  which  occurred  on  June  20th  last,  peace- 
fully closed  a  long  life  chiefly  spent  in  congenial  studies  and  pur- 
suits, such  as  must  have  supplied  most  of  its  days,  to  borrow 
Gibbon's  words,  "  with  a  perpetual  source  of  independent  and 
rational  pleasure."  When  the  end  came,  it  was  neither  sudden 
nor  unexpected  by  those  who  had  the  best  right  to  love  him,  or 
by  the  few  survivors  of  the  brilliant  group  of  Cambridge  men  in 
conjunction  with  whose  names  his  own  will  be  remembered.  The 
recent  death  by  a  grievous  accident  of  one  of  the  foremost  of  these 
old  friends  of  his,  the  late  Mr.  James  Spedding,  had  been  a  terrible 
blow  to  Mr.  Donne ;  happily  in  his  own  case  even  the  beautiful 
figure  employed  or  invented  by  his  famous  ancestor  seems  harsh, 
that  "  the  chaine  is  broke,  though  no  linke  lost." 

Mr.  William  Bodham  Donne  was  born  at  Mattishall,  the  family 
estate,  near  East  Dereham,  in  Norfolk,  on  July  29th,  1807.  His 
father  and  grandfather  (who  was  a  celebrated  surgeon)  were  con- 
nected with  Norwich.  Mrs.  Cowper,  the  poet's  mother,  was 
great-aunt  to  both  Mr.  Donne's  parents,  who  were  first  cousins ; 
and  Mrs.  Anne  Bodham,  from  whom  he  took  his  Christian  name, 
was  first  cousin  to  the  poet.  Yet  another  connexion  was  after- 
wards established  between  the  refined  scholar  and  critic  of  our 
own  times  and  his  gentle  literary  ancestor  ;  for  Mr.  Donne's  wife 
was  a  daughter  of  Catherine  Johnson,  the  sister  of  Dr.  John 
Johnson,  Cowper's  "  Johnnie,"  and  the  grandson  of  his  maternal 
uncle,  Roger  Donne,  Rector  of  Catfield,  in  Norfolk.  The  late  Mr. 
Donne  could  therefore  lay  claim  to  another  literary  descent,  more 
remote,  but  equally  illustrious.  As  is  well  known,  Cowper's 
maternal  grandfather  was  of  the  family  of  the  famous  Dean  of 
St.  Paul's — which,  by  the  way,  was  said  to  be  "  descended,  through 
four  different  lines,  from  King  Henry  III."  Cowper  himself  thus 
wrote  to  Mrs.  Bodham  from  Weston  in  February  1790,  about  the 
time  when  he  was  renewing  his  acquaintance,  interrupted  since  his 
childhood,  with  his  mother's  relatives: — "There  is  in  me,  I 
believe,  more  of  the  Donue  than  of  the  Cowper ;  and,  although  I 
love  all  of  both  names,  and  have  a  thousand  reasons  to  love  those 
of  my  own  name,  yet  I  feel  the  bond  of  nature  draw  me  vehe- 
mently to  your  side."  And  in  the  same  letter  he  explicitly 
claimed  kindred  of  mind,  as  well  as  of  blood,  with  "  Donne,  the 
delight  of  Phoebus  and  each  Muse  " ;  "  add  to  all  this,  I  deal 
much  in  poetry,  as  did  our  venerable  ancestor  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's, 
and  I  think  I  shall  have  proved  myself  a  Donne  at  all  points." 
The  present  would  hardly  be  an  appropriate  occasion  for  speculat- 
ing on  whatever  resemblance  of  genius  may  be  recognizable 
between  the  late  Mr.  Donne's  two  eminent  literary  ancestors.  Of 
both  the  beautiful  saying  seems  to  hold  good  which  Bishop 
Lightfoot  has  applied  to  the  great  poet-preacher  whose  figure  is  no 
less  unique  in  the  literary  history  of  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  than  is  Cowper's  in  that  of  his  own  age  : — "  God's 
heroes  are  made  out  of  broken  lives."     Few  recent  English 
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writers  have  sought  so  successfully  to  preserve  the  balance  between 
enthusiasm  and  judgment  as  Mr.  Bodham  Donne;  but  with 
Cowper  he  at  all  events  shared  a  sweetness  of  nature  hardly  less 
rare  than  the  choicest  of  poetic  gifts,  and  with  the  most  original 
of  the  fantastic  poets  a  vivacity  of  mind  which  takes  different 
forms  of  expression  in  different  men,  but  which  at  all  times  makes 
the  world  brighter,  and  at  some  perhaps  makes  it  better  too.  It 
would  perhaps  be  fanciful  to  notice  an  undeniable  likeness  between 
the  handwriting  of  the  poet  Donne,  as  reproduced  in  facsimile  by 
Dr.  Grosart,  and  that  of  his  descendant;  but  Mr.  Donne  was 
tender  of  the  fame  of  one  who  himself  did  not  a  little  to  mar  it ; 
in  one  of  his  republished  essays  he  refers  to  the  Dean  as  a  moralist, 
and  among  many  other  contributions  from  his  hand  to  these 
columns  was  a  review  of  Walton's  Lives. 

Mr.  Donne  was  educated  at  King  Edward  VI.'s  Grammar 
School,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  under  Dr.  Malkin.  That  venerable 
seminary  has  of  late  been  recast  and  readapted  (for  all  we  know, 
very  successfully)  to  the  wants  of  the  age  and  the  principles  of 
the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners,  and  quite  recently  the 
rumour  has  become  rife  that  the  site  of  the  schoolkouse  is  to  be 
changed,  as  it  perhaps  appropriately  may.  When — now  all  but 
two-and-twenty  years  ago — the  late  Mr.  Donne  was  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  managing  the  Tercentenary  Commemoration  of 
the  foundation  of  Bury  School,  its  old  pupils  and  its  actual  Head- 
Master,  the  late  Dr.  Donaldson,  may  have  anticipated  for  it  a 
rather  different  future.  Bishop  Blomfield,  not  more  memorable 
for  his  scholarship  and  wit  than  for  the  high-minded  unselfishness 
of  his  character ;  Baron  Alderson,  whose  name  at  Cambridge 
meant  invincibility ;  and  Lord  Crauworth,  with  the  glories  of  a 
famous  criminal  trial  fresh  upon  him,  were  then  among  the  Bury 
men  of  the  older  generation.  But  among  Mr.  Donne's  own 
contemporaries  were  not  a  few  men  of  hardly  inferior  note  ; 
and  to  his  intimacy  with  two  at  least  of  these — Mr.  Spedding 
and  Mr.  Mitchell  Kemble — may  be  attributed  no  slight  influence 
upon  the  subsequent  course  of  his  life.  He  must  have  gone  up 
to  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degree  from  Trinity  Hall, 
about  the  same  time  as  these  schoolfellows.  Other  contem- 
poraries of  his  at  the  University,  and  either  then  or  afterwards 
allied  to  him  by  friendship  and  similarity  of  tastes,  were  the 
present  Master  of  Trinity,  the  Dean  of  Ely,  Lord  Houghton,  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin — in  whose  company  he  afterwards  visited 
their  friend  and  contemporary  Sterling  in  his  last  illness  at 
Veutnor — and  the  Dean  of  Lincoln.  The  last-named  two  stood 
beside  his  grave  the  other  day  at  Shooter's  Hill.  In  addition  to 
these  friends,  whose  names  have  with  his  own  so  long  adorned  that 
of  their  common  "  mother  Cambridge,"  others,  of  whom  for  their 
own  sake  or  for  that  of  irresistible  associations  the  memory  will 
survive  in  the  chronicles  of  English  literature,  were  among  the 
more  intimate  acquaintances  of  Mr.  Donne's  earlier  days.  He 
was  the  friend  of  William  Taylor  of  Norwich,  and  of  Walter 
Whiter  of  Hardingham,  the  author  of  the  Universal  Etymological 
Dictionary ,  and  of  that  curious  book,  The  Disorder  of  Death. 
The  late  Mr.  George  Borrow,  too,  was  a  frequent  visitor  at 
Mattishall,  and  his  mighty  form  was  to  be  seen  many  j'ears  after- 
wards benignly  bent  over  a  gipsy  tea-kettle  at  a  Bury  picnic.  But 
how  distant  a  generation  seems  that  to  which  Bernard  Barton 
— Charles  Lamb's  "  B.  B." — another  early  friend  of  Donne's  and 
guest  of  his  family  at  Mattishall,  belonged  !  Manning,  the  Chinese 
traveller  who  innocently  contrived  to  provoke  so  much  of  Lamb's 
incomparable  mirth,  was  a  connexion  of  the  family  by  marriage, 
and  was  not  only  welcome  at  Mattishall  himself,  but  brought  a 
Mandarin  with  him  into  Norfolk.  ("  How  do  you  like  the 
Mandarinesses  ?  Are  you  on  some  little  footing  with  any  of 
them  ? ")  Crabb  Robinson  was  a  friend  of  later  date,  with 
whom  Donne  became  acquainted  when  he  returned  to  Bury  for 
the  education  of  his  sons  at  his  old  school.  It  was  then  that 
he  also  formed  a  fast  friendship  with  Dr.  Donaldson,  which  en- 
dured to  the  time  of  that  lamented  scholar's  premature  death, 
and  of  which  Crabb  Robinson's  Diary  has  preserved  more  than 
one  pleasing  reminiscence.  Even  those  who  were  lads  at  the  time 
can  remember  the  pride  which  the  school  and  the  pleasant  society 
in  and  round  St.  Edmundsbury  took  in  the  two  friends,  Donne 
and  Donaldson.  Of  their  reputation  any  town  might  have  been 
proud  ;  and  if  the  fiery  but  kind-hearted  little  Doctor  used  at  times 
to  crush  the  spirits  of  his  sixth  form  with  the  awful  contrast  of 
the  Trinity  lecture-rooms,  all  the  theatrical  celebrities  of  London 
seemed  to  the  youthful  imagination  to  be  walking  along  Westgate 
when  the  Deputy  Licenser  of  Plays  came  down  from  London. 
Eortunate  at  such  times  was  the  table  at  which  a  wit-combat  was 
held  between  two  rivals  of  whom  one  never  missed  tire,  while  the 
other  at  least  never  missed  a  chance  of  firing.  Fortunate,  too,  was 
the  excellent  Crabb  Robinson  when  he  could  secure  the  company 
of  both  for  a  walk  to  Horringer — "  A  most  entertaining  walk ; 
for  we  all  three  emulated  each  other  in  the  narration  of  good 
things,  epigrams,"  &c.  But  nothing  lasts  under  the  sun.  Even 
before  bigotry,  assisted  by  his  own  simplicity — a  simplicity  almost 
pathetic  when  combined  with  an  intellect  of  so  much  keenness — 
put  an  end  to  Dr.  Donaldson's  connexion  with  Bury,  Mr.  Donne 
had  accepted  the  Secretaryship  and  Librarianship  of  the  London 
Library,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Cochrane.  Though  the  basis 
of  this  admirable  institution  was  considerably  broadened  during 
£he  period  of  Mr.  Donne's  administration,  an  urbanity  and  courtesy 
not  uniformly  found  even  later  than  Bentley's  days  among  the 
guardians  of  books  seem  inseparable  from  the  office  which  he  so 
admirably  filled. 

In  1857  the  death  of  his  old  friend  the  eminent  English  scholar, 


Mr.  John  Mitchell  Kemble,  occasioned  the  permanent  appointment 
of  Mr.  Donne  to  the  oflice  of  Licenser  pf  Plays,  which  he  had  already 
formerly  held  as  Mr.  Kemble's  deputy.  His  intimacy  with  the  sur- 
viving members  of  the  Kemble  family — Charles  Kemble  in  parti- 
cular, and  his  gifted  daughters,  Mrs.  Fanny  Kemble  and  Mrs. 
Sartoris — was  among  the  most  interesting  experiences  of  a  life 
rich  in  similar  associations.  As  we  write,  the  Further  Reminis- 
cences of  Mrs.  Fanuy  Kemble,  in  which  reference  is  made  to  this 
intimacy,  are  coming  into  the  hands  of  the  public.  Yet  it  may  be 
worth  noting  that  Mr.  Donne's  critical  judgment  was  not  even  in 
this  instance  warped  by  personal  predilections.  For  us  of  the 
younger  generation  his  essay  on  Charles  Kemble  accordingly 
possesses  a  twofold  value — that  of  a  portrait  both  true  and  free  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  words.  It  enables  us  to  understand  in  what 
respects  Charles  Kemble's  Shylock  was  misconceived,  and  his 
Othello  inadequate,  while  vividly  recalling  the  excellence  of 
his  Hamlet — -a  Hamlet  the  infection  of  whose  grief  it  seemed 
difficult  even  for  the  Ophelia  on  the  stage  to  be  capable  of 
resisting.  No  doubt,  what  commended  the  Kemble  brothers  to 
Mr.  Donne's  intellectual  sympathy  was  in  part  the  refinement 
and  the  education  which  were  and  are  rare  among  actors  on  the 
English  stage.  But  it  is  with  the  art  of  the  stage  simply,  as 
with  every  other  art  worthy  of  the  name,  and  Mr.  Donne  after  his 
fashion  said  well  what  is  to  be  said  on  the  subject,  when  he 
wrote : — The  example  of  Kean  would  be  of  little  service  to  any 
performer  not  similarly  gifted  with  himself;  the  example  of  the 
Kembles  is  available  even  to  the  humblest  members  of  their  pro- 
fession ;  and  so  long  as  it  was  followed  and  held  in  honour,  so  long 
did  the  stage  retain  performers  capable  of  doing  justice  to  the 
classical  drama  of  England."  This  conviction  neither  obliged  Mr. 
Donne  to  affect  a  posthumous  exhilaration  in  the  comedy  of  John 
Kemble,  nor  to  accept  without  a  protest  the  "  heresy  of  the 
tongue  "  of  Mr.  Macready. 

But  the  duties  of  a  Licenser  of  Plays  — which  Mr.  Donne  per- 
formed till  his  retirement  only  a  few  years  ago — do  not  consist  in 
criticizing  actors.  These  may  be  his  night  thoughts  ;  his  day's 
work  lies  not  among  more  or  less  perfected  creations,  but  among 
the  non  bene  junctarum  discordia  semina  rcrum: — 

In  certain  recesses  of  the  Palace  of  St.  James's,  in  Westminster,  are  an- 
nually deposited  some  hundreds  of  manuscripts,  the  records  of  gratified  or 
disappointed  expectations.  These  manuscripts  are  copies  of  the  dramas 
licensed  for  representation  during  the  preceding  twelve  months.  Of  this 
number  not  a  third  finds  its  way  to  the  press,  or  establishes  itself  in  public 
favour  and  remembrance  ;  and  of  those  which  arc  printed,  fewer  still  sur- 
vive the  year  which  gave  them  birth.  It  is  not,  indeed,  desirable  that  there 
should  be  more  frequent  disinterments  from  this  dramatic  cemetery,  since 
few  of  its  inmates  merit  a  resurgam  upon  their  escutcheon  ;  yet,  in  the  mass, 
they  deserve  some  attention,  as  the  abstracts  and  chronicles  of  the  thea- 
trical character  of  the  age. 

Apart  from  the  literary  merits  of  the  best  among  the  dramas 
produced  in  either  period,  it  may  be  asserted  without  hesitation 
that  the  times  in  which  Mr.  Donne's  official  activity  chiefly  fell 
were  far  less  favourable  to  the  higher  purposes  of  the  acting  drama 
than  our  own.  Nowhere,  to  our  knowledge,  were  the  censures 
which  suggested  themselves  to  many  thinking  minds  concerning 
the  condition  of  the  English  stage  more  forcibly  or  more  temper- 
ately expressed  than  by  Mr.  Donne  himself  in  a  series  of  essays  con- 
tributed to  different  journals,  and  fortunately  republished  in  a  little 
book — the  Essays  on  the  Drama,  from  which  we  have  quoted — 
which  has  enjoyed  a  considerable  popularity,  and  which  no  future 
historian  of  the  drama  is  likely  to  overlook.  Mr.  Donne's  mind 
had  an  optimistic  bias,  even  after  he  had  long  been  Licenser  of 
Plays;  and  where  he  saw  signs  of  good  he  delighted  in  insisting 
upon  them.  He  was  capable  of  approving  a  moderate  amount  of 
stage  decoration,  and  a  reasonable  appropriateness  of  stage 
costume.  But  he  was  not  without  that  kind  of  conservatism 
which  declines  to  be  dazzled  by  phrases  about  the  liberie  des 
theatres,  and  he  could  deeply  feel  and  openly  express  indignation 
at  "  foul  excrescences  "  from  which  our  stage  neither  was  nor  is 
free.  In  some  things  it  has  changed  for  the  better,  and  in  some 
for  the  worse,  since  he  wrote  about  it  in  the  spirit  of  a  true 
scholar  and  a  true  gentleman.  "  Preposterous  blockheads,"  we 
believe,  are  not  often  found  nowadays  "  converting  into  mirth  and 
laughter  the  solemn  and  serious  scenes  of  Shakspeare."  On  the 
other  hand,  some  London  and  provincial  theatres  are  to  a  greater 
extent  than  ever  dependent  upon  the  musical  inanities,  in  which 
there  is  neither  freshness  nor  salt,  imported  from  the  minor 
Parisian  houses.  Criticism  must  continue  to  do  its  part  in 
sustaining  improvement  and  branding  relapse ;  and  the  future 
progress  of  the  English  stage  may  derive  no  slight  aid  from 
censures  like  Mr.  Donne's,  never  unreasonable  and  never  un- 
generous, as  we  believe  his  own  hand  to  have  had  a  real  share  in 
the  beginning  of  better  things. 

We  have  spoken  more  especially  of  those  of  Mr.  Donne's 
writings  which  were  largely  concerned  with  the  national  amuse- 
ment with  the  control  of  which  he  was  so  long  officially  con- 
nected. His  literary  labours,  however,  extended  into  a  variety  of 
subjects  as  wide  as  Southey's,  and  were  certainly  more  diverse 
than  those  of  any  scholar  of  his  calibre  whom  we  can  call 
to  mind.  To  historical  literature  he  made  an  addition  of 
permanent  value  as  editor  of  the  Correspondence  of  King 
George  III.  with  Lord  North  (1867).  But  his  periodical 
essays  and  articles  ranged  through  many  fields  of  aucient  and 
modern  history  and  literature,  while  they  very  rarely  occupied 
themselves  with  trivial  subjects  or  with  frivolous  authors.  He 
did  not  care  to  help  people  to  "  easy  reading,"  of  which  he 
declared  that   "  there  is  a  superlactation."    Yet  the  essential 
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features  of  bis  mind  and  of  his  training  are  perceptible  in  almost 
everything  with  which  we  are  acquainted  among  his  contributions  to 
all  the  great  Quarterlies,  to  several  magazines — among  them  in 
particular  Eraser's,  which  during  several  years  was  constantly 
indebted  to  his  pen — and  at  different  times  to  different  weekly 
journals.  To  our  own  he  was  a  welcome  contributor  almost  from  the 
date  of  its  foundation.  It  may  be  added  that  though  in  his  early 
days,  in  the  time  of  the  agitation  against  the  Corn  Laws,  Mr. 
Donne  had  been  a  keen  politician  on  the  side  of  repeal,  and  though 
he  afterwards  lent  the  support  of  his  presence  and  eloquence  to  M. 
Kossuth  and  the  cause  represented  by  the  Hungarian  patriot,  yet 
he  was  never  a  party  man.  The  scholarship  which  had  from  the 
time  of  his  youth  come  to  pervade  his  ways  of  thought  and  life 
would  have  refused  to  lend  itself  to  purposes  with  which  it  had  so 
little  in  common. 

Of  this  scholarship  a  word  must  be  said  in  conclusion,  lest  one 
of  the  chief  ornaments  of  a  gracious  nature  might  seem  to  have 
been  ignored.  The  very  modest  form  of  Mr.  Donne's  contributions 
to  the  exegesis  of , Latin  authors,  both  of  the  classical  and  of  the 
silver  age,  conceals  not  a  little  severe  labour,  and  leaves  no  doubt 
as  to  the  soundness  of  the  editor's  learning  and  the  justice  of  his 
discrimination.  The  selections,  for  instance,  from  a  number  of 
writers  beginning  with  Varro  and  ending  with  Apuleius,  form  a 
delightful  reading-book,  and  one  which  might  serve  to  enlarge  the 
mind  as  well  as  to  enliven  the  style  of  many  a  Ciceronian  even  of 
these  days.  As  for  the  English  of  Mr.  Donne's  own  introductions 
and  notes,  it  is,  like  all  his  English  writing,  pure  and  unaffected, 
though  not  unfrequently  pointed  with  epigrammatic  keenness.  His 
friends  had  long  hoped  for  the  publication  of  a  work  which 
he  would  have  in  many  respects  been  well  fitted  to  acconi- 
jdish,  and  for  which  he  was  understood  to  have  made  ample 
preparations  ;  but  Donne's  edition  of  Tacitus  will,  we  fear,  re- 
main one  of  the  great  Cambridge  books  that  might  have  been. 
When  the  opportunity  presented  itself,  in  Mr.  Collins's  excellent 
series  of  Ancient  Classics  for  English  Headers,  for  carrying  out 
part  at  least  of  the  great  design,  we  cannot  but  think  that  Mr. 
Donne's  strength  was  already  on  the  wane  ;  to  our  mind,  at  least, 
his  Euripides  in  this  series,  though  perhaps  a  ligh^r  effort  than 
the  Tacitus,  is  likewise  a  more  successful  one.  But  in  both  of 
these  little  books  there  is  the  charm  which  is  perceptible  in  all 
Mr.  Donne's  writing.  To  him  Euripides  is  a  real  personage,  a  man 
of  flesh  and  blood,  like  Ben  Jonsou,  and  the  pages  of  Tacitus  are 
not  dead  annals,  but  visibly  instiuct  with  the  workings  of  "a  spirit 
akin  to  that  of  Dante."  Ancient  history  is  lit  up  by  modern,  and 
the  criticism  of  modern  is  tempered  by  the  knowledge,  and  by  the 
love  which  comes  from  knowledge,  of  ancient  literature.  Not  un- 
frequently  the  wit  which  made  Mr.  Donne  even  in  his  old  age  a 
companion  as  entertaining  as  he  was  attractive,  plays  lambently 
across  the  page  :  and  never,  in  his  writings  or  in  his  conversation, 
was  there  a  word  or  thought  which  one  might  have  wished 
nnuttered.  In  this  sense,  at  least,  his  scholarship  was  of  the  purest 
water,  and  worthy  to  give  him  a  place  as  an  equal  by  the  side  of 
men  who  were,  and  are,  the  pride  of  their  University  and  of  their 
age.  And  if  at  some  cost,  perhaps  to  his  future  fame,  he  had  to  work 
in  other  fields  besides  those  which  were  worthiest  of  his  gilts  and 
acquirements,  he  was  never  inconsistent  with  himself,  or  un- 
mindful of  his  ideal  of  doing  nothing  badly  or  meanly,  with  a 
rueful  countenance  or  with  half  a  heart. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  MATCH. 

THE  star  of  the  house  of  Studd,  obscured  at  the  Oval  when 
the  Australians  beat  the  Gentlemen,  has  once  more  been  in 
the  ascendent  at  Lord's.  Mr.  G.  B.  and  Mr.  C.  T.  Studd,  not 
without  some  assistance  from  Mr.  Hawke,  Mr.  Lacey,  and  Mr. 
Henery,  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on  Oxford.  Cambridge  was,  and 
was  known  to  be,  far  the  better  of  the  two  University  Elevens,  and 
Oxford  could  only  trust,  like  "  the  swiper  "  in  Tom  Brown,  "  to 
the  chapter  of  accidents."  Cambridge  was  the  only  English  team 
that  had  beaten  the  Australians.  She  possessed  in  Mr.  Ramsay  a 
bowler  who  has  had  great  and  deserved  successes;  in  Mr.  C.  T. 
Studd,  a  Worthy  rival  with  bat  and  ball  of  Mr.  A.  G.  Steel ;  and, 
in  Mr.  G.  B.  Studd,  the  captain,  not  only  an  excellent  bat,  but  a 
mid-off  of  European  reputation.  The  rest  of  the  Eleven  was  the 
pick  of  the  public  schools,  while  Oxford  gloried  in  the  flower  of 
the  Eorest  School,  and  of  other  private  seminaries,  and  had  no  re- 
presentatives from  Eton  at  all.  Of  course  it  did  not  follow  that 
Oxford  would  be  weaker,  for  a  man  from  a  small  school  can  only 
win  his  way  to  his  colours  by  sheer  merit,  and  has  no  sort  of  in- 
fluence to  back  him.  The  fact  remains  that  for  many  years  Eton 
and  Uppingham  cricketers  have  followed  in  the  paths  of  the 
Lyttletons  and  Lucases,  not  in  that  which  brought  Mr.  Mitchell 
from  Eton  to  Oxford.  A  tradition  has  been  formed  which 
sends  Eton  men  to  Cambridge.  The  pedantic  hypothesis 
about  the  comparative  difficulty  of  matriculation  examinations 
at  Oxford  is,  of  course,  begotten  by  intellectual  arrogance  and 
the  rancour  of  defeat,  and  we  only  mention  it  to  scathe  it  with 
indignant  scorn.  Cricketers  must  have  noticed  that,  since  the 
date  of  Mr.  II.  G.  Tylecote,  Oxford  has  only  possessed  one  emi- 
nent bowler,  Mr.  Evans.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bowlers  for  the 
Gentlemen  of  England  are  all  Cambridge  men.  In  addition  to 
Mr.  Steel,  Mr.  Studd,  and  Mr.  Ramsay,  the  fast  bowlei  Mr. 
Morton,  and  (less  fast  than  he)  Mr.  Ford,  all  come  from  Oam- 
"bridge.    Oxford  this  year  possessed  one  bat  of  the  first  class, 


Mr.  Leslie ;  but  he  has  been  by  no  means  so  absolutely  certain, 
either  in  defence  or  in  hitting,  as  he  was  last  year.  Cambridge 
had  two  bats  in  the  first  class,  Mr.  C.  T.  Studd  being  anion"-  the 
three  safest  scorers  in  England.  Both  Universities  had  a  brilliant 
collection  of  dangerous  batsmen  in  Mr.  Whiting,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr. 
Shaw,  Mr.  Hawke,  Mr.  Lacey,  Mr.  Ilamsay,  and  others. 

The  beginning  of  play  on  Monday  was  mournful,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  history  might  repeat  herself,  and  Oxford  win  by  the  hazards 
of  light,  weather,  and  the  state  of  the  wicket.  From  twelve  till 
one  heavy  rain  fell,  and  it  was  decided  to  lunch  first  and 
play  afterwards.  Mr.  McLachlan  won  the  toss  for  Oxford,  and 
wisely  decided  to  go  in  while  the  wicket  seemed  too  wet  to 
be  very  difficult,  while  a  slippery  ball  and  fielding  ground  would 
embarrass  the  enemy.  There  was  also  the  chance  of  giving 
Cambridge  an  unpleasant  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  dark  before 
the  wickets  should  be  drawn  at  seven.  Mr.  Shaw  and  Mr. 
Whiting  began  the  Oxford  batting,  to  the  bowling  of  Mr.  C.  T. 
Studd  and  Mr.  Ilamsay.  In  the  first  over  Mr.  Shaw,  who 
seemed  toy  no  means  happy,  nearly  gave  a  chance  in  the  slips, 
and  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  generous  offer  and  unselfish 
refusal  of  chances  which  lasted  well  into  Tuesday's  cricket. 
No  doubt  the  dusky,  uncertain  light  and  wet  balls  were  to 
blame,  but  we  certainly  never  saw  such  bad  fielding  and  such 
tentative  batting  as  both  sides  displayed  on  Monday  in  the  Uni- 
versity match.  Mr.  Whiting's  style  contrasted  very  favourably 
with  the  somewhat  cramped  movements  of  Mr.  Shaw ;  but  the 
latter  proved  an  invaluable  ally,  while  Mr.  Whiting  was  bowled, 
for  eight  runs,  by  a  truly  splendid  ball  of  Mr.  Studd's.  Mr. 
Ramsay  did  not  bowl  well.  He  has  considerable  variety  of  pace, 
and  "  a  cursed  twist,"  as  old  Nyren  says ;  but  he  seemed  unable 
to  secure  his  footing  on  the  soaking  turf.  Mr.  Shaw  was  let  off 
from  a  chance  of  stumping.  But  the  danger  was  less  than  it 
appeared.  Mr.  Ramsay  twisted  so  much  from  leg  that,  if  he  beat 
the  batsman,  that  amateur  had  time  to  regain  the  crease  before  the 
wicket-keeper  could  bring  the  ball  back  to  the  wicket.  However, 
Mr.  Shaw  was  in  both  innings  stumped  eventually  off  Mr.  Ramsay. 
His  first  innings  was  a  long  and  meritorious  one  for  63,  and  many 
of  his  cuts  for  four  were  pretty  to  see.  But  the  ball  travelled  very 
badly  on  the  heavy  soil,  and  the  Oxford  leg-hitting  was  not 
always  executed  with  punctuality  and  despatch.  In  the  place  of 
Mr.  Ramsay,  Cambridge  tried  Mr.  Smith,  a  freshtnan,  and  a  fast 
bowler,  with  a  good  and  unlaborious  style.  Mr.  Leslie  fell  to  his 
machinations,  and  with  his  fall  the  hearts  of  Oxford  sank  wofully. 
The  very  next  ball  was  a  "yorker,"  and  bowled  Mr.  Walker, 
an  excellent  bat,  whose  day  of  success  against  Cambridge 
has  still  to  dawn.  As  many  bowlers  make  it  a  rule  of  conduct  to 
give  a  man  a  "  yorker "  for  his  first  ball,  batsmen  ought  to  be 
prepared  to  meet  this  form  of  attack.  Mr.  Thornton  now  kept 
Mr.  Shaw  company,  and  played  a  sterling  innings  for  26,  Mr.. 
C.  T.  Studd  then  caught  and  bowled  Mr.  Kemp  for  4;  but  Mr. 
Peake  gave  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  This  player  reminds  us  of 
Mr.  Law's  style  in  more  ways  than  one ;  he  is  always  busy,  and. 
always,  like  the  man  in  the  American  hymn,  "  he  does  his  level 
best.  '  In  fact,  throughout  the  match  Oxford  showed  plenty  of 
heart  and  pluck,  not,  as  in  the  evil  days  three  years  ago,  when 
wicket  after  wicket  fell,  as  it  were,  without  an  effort.  The  tail 
of  the  Oxford  Eleven  came  to  little  good,  though  Mr.  Patterson 
showed  some  defence.  This  gentleman,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  took 
the  place  of  Mr.  Harrison,  the  Oxford  bowler,  who  was  unfortu- 
nately indisposed.  Oxford  could  ill  afford  to  lose  her  slow  bowler  ; 
but  Mr.  Patterson  showed  some  skill,  though  he  enjoyed  no  luck 
in  that  department  of  the  game.  The  wicket-keeping  was  not 
very  good,  nor  was  that  of  Oxford  remarkable  for  merit.  The 
innings  closed  for  165,  and  Mr.  C.  T.  Studd  took  seven  wickets. 

Cambridge  sent  Mr.  G.  B.  Studd  and  Mr.  J.  E.  K.  Studd  to  the 
wickets.  The  former  gave  several  chances,  some  easy,  some  diffi- 
cult. A  minute  philosopher,  armed  with  a  pencil,  calculated  that 
Mr.  G.  B.  Studd,  in  his  long  score  of  120,  gave  a  chance  for  every 
seventeen  runs.  So  much  the  worse  for  Oxford  fielding.  The 
Oxford  bowlers  were  Mr.  Peake,  who  is  swift,  with  an  action 
which  might  daunt  even  an  intrepid  batsman,  and  Mr.  Robinson. 
The  latter  is  fast,  and  left-handed.  On  his  day,  and  on  a  ground 
that  suits  him,  Mr.  Robinson  is  a  most  effective  bowler.  At  Lord's 
the  hill  makes  him  curl  so  much  that  his  best  balls  beat  the 
player,  but  also  twist  just  a  hair's  breadth  wide  of  the  wicket. 
Monday  was  not  his  day,  and  he  delivered  some  long  hops  to  leg, 
which  were  severely  punished.  Mr.  Peake  bowled  Mr.  J.  E.  K. 
Studd  with  a  yorker ;  Mr.  Whiting  caught  Mr.  Hawke  in  the 
slips  oft'  Mr.  Patterson  ;  and  a  great  relief  it  was  to  see  a  catch 
made  at  last.  Mr.  Patterson  was  now  bowling  excellently,  but 
the  Captain  thought  it  wise  to  try  Mr.  Peake's  impetuous  deliveries- 
in  the  bad  light  of  the  last  ten  minutes.  The  result  was  a  beau- 
tiful one-handed  catch  made  by  the  Captain  himself  at  slip.  Not 
very  wisely  Mr.  C.  T.  Studd  was  sent  in,  in  the  gathering  gloom, 
and  was  at  once  caught  in  attempting  to  hit  Mr.  Robinson  to  leg. 
Fourgood/wicketsfor  67  looked  well  forOxford,  but  Tuesday  brought 
sunshine  and  certainty.  Mr.  G.  B.  Studd  and  Mr.  Wright  scored 
steadily,  till  the  latter  was  bowled  off  his  pads.  Mr.  Peake 
bowled  Mr.  Ramsay  very  well,  before  he  had  quite  begun  to  be 
dangerous.  Then  came  Mr.  Henery,  and  instantly  set  to  work. 
About  120  runs  were  made  before  his  wicket  fell,  and  of  these  he 
claimed  61.  Mr.  Henery  does  not  play  with  a  very  straight  bat, 
but  he  must  bavo  a  wonderful  eye.  He  spared  no  short- 
pitched  ball,  and  made  one  remarkable  hit  right  into  the  crowd. 
The  Oxford  bowling  was  changed  incessantly,  to  no  avail  ; 
all  were  impartially  chastised.    Mr.  Henery  gave  no  chance  which 
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we  noticed.  lie  and  Mr.  Studd  were  encouraged  by  loud  cheers, 
and  by  an  enthusiast  who  uttered  a  rejoiceful  note  like  that  ot  a 
fog-horn.  The  boys  at  the  telegraphs  could  scarcely  put  the  tens 
up  quickly  enough.  Just  before  luncheon  Mr.  Henery  persuaded  a 
rather  lenient  umpire  that  he  had  placed  his  body  where  his  bat 
should  be,  and  was  given  out  leg  before  wicket.  Only  two  men 
in  the  whole  match  were  out  in  this  way,  though  bowlers  asked  a 
good  many  questions.  Soon  after  luncheon  Mr.  Studd  ottered 
another  chance  to  Mr.  Hamilton — a  chance  which  it  would  have 
been  affectation  to  decline,  and  the  Cambridge  Captain  finished 
his  last  innings  in  a  University  match  for  the  imposing  score  of 
120.  His  hitting  had  been  exemplary,  in  spite  of  errors  of  defence 
•which  were  paralleled  on  the  other  side.  The  innings  closed 
for  275. 

A  stern  cha9e  is  a  long  chase.  Oxford  had  to  make  1 10  before 
they  were  a  run  to  the  good.  They  set  about  the  task  very 
pluckily,  and  but  for  Mr.  G.  B.  Studd's  extraordinary  fielding, 
the  match  would  have  been  probably  of  great  interest.  Cam- 
bridge might  have  been  set  some  300  ruus,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
weak  Oxford  bowling,  might  have  had  difficulty  in  making 
them.  But  three  of  the  best  Oxford  bats— Mr.  Whiting, 
when  he  had  scored  an  admirable  3S ;  Mr.  Walker,  and  Mr. 
Hamilton — hit  hard  hits  to  Mr.  Studd  at  mid-oif,  and  tried  to 
run  them.  In  one  case  the  ball  was  not  "  handled,"  but  rolled 
by  accident  on  to  the  wicket.  In  the  other  two  cases  the  men 
were  brilliantly  run  out,  and  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  the 
service  thus  done  to  Cambridge.  As  things  were,  each  Oxford 
wicket  cost  the  bowlers  over  thirty  runs  on  an  average  ;  and  this 
proves  the  extent  of  Mr.  Studd's  merit  in  the  field.  Mr.  Ramsay 
triumphed  again  over  Mr.  Shaw,  but  got  no  other  wicket.  Mr. 
Leslie  and  Mr.  Whiting  took  the  score  to  70  for  one  wicket;  but 
the  former  was  bowled  clean  by  a  "yorker"  from  Mr.  Smith 
just  when  he  seemed  likely  to  score  a  hundred.  Then  Mr. 
Whiting,  as  we  said,  was  run  out.  Mr.  Walker  promptly  went 
the  same  way,  after  showing  good  defence.  Mr.  Thornton  was 
1.  b.  w.  after  a  repetition  of  his  excellent  performances  in  the 
first  innings.  Mr.  Peake  fell  to  a  fine  ball  of  Mr.  Lacey's,  after 
delighting  the  spectators  with  most  vigorous  cricket.  Mr. 
McLachlan  hit  freely  about  for  16  after  Mr.  Hamilton  ran 
himself  out,  but  was  bowled  by  the  last  ball  of  the  day's  play.  On 
Wednesday  morning  Mr.  Kemp  continued  the  most  faultless 
innings  of  the  match,  and,  well  supported  by  Mr.  Robinson,  hit  up 
82  runs  before  he  returned  a  wonderfully  easy  chance  to  Mr. 
Gaddum.  A  pluckier  and  more  vivacious  innings  has  rarely  been 
played. 

It  was  almost  a  certainty  that  Cambridge  would  make  the 
necessary  148,  for  the  wicket,  difficult  011  Monday,  had  been  very 
true  on  Tuesday,  and  remained  good.  Mr.  Robinson  bowled  well, 
and  Mr.  Peake  got  two  good  wickets ;  but  Mr.  C.  T.  Studd  was 
determined  on  victory.  His  patient  and  determined  defence  and 
varied  hitting  defied  the  bowlers  till  only  two  ruus  were  wanted, 
when  he  wa9  caught  at  wicket  oft'  Mr.  Shaw.  The  bowler  had 
well  deserved  a  wicket,  but  had  enjoyed  no  luck.  The  match  was 
fought  hard  till  the  last  ball ;  but  Cambridge  won  entirely  on  her 
merits,  by  superiority  chiefly  in  bowling.  Many  of  the  Cambridge 
Eleven  are  junior  men,  and  the  University  should  next  year  be 
better  than  any  county.  Oxford  will  keep  few  old  choices. 
There  is  a  wonderful  bowler  this  year  at  Cheltenham,  and  the 
University  which  secures  him  will  be  fortunate.  The  Eton  and 
Harrow  match  will  tell  us  more  about  the  cricketers  of  the  future. 
Meanwhile  Winchester  seems  to  be  likely  to  snatch  an  unwonted 
victory  over  Eton. 

)  == 

SWEDENBORG  AND  SWEDENBORGIANISM. 

THERE  are  not  probably  a  very  large  number  of  people  in 
England  who  either  know  or  care  much  about  that  most 
mystical  and  eccentric  of  theologians  and  heresiarchs,  Emanuel 
Swedenborg,  nor  has  the  sect  he  founded  ever  had  any  large 
following  in  this  country.  It  appears  however,  if  we  may  judge 
from  an  article  in  the  current  number  of  the  North  American 
Revieiv,  to  be  entering  on  a  phase  of  special  activity  in  the  United 
States,  where  the  writer  informs  us  that  strenuous  efforts  are  being 
made  by  disciples  of  the  Swedish  reformer  to  spread  his  opinions. 
And  he  adds  with  regret  that  "  they  naturally  lay  chief  stress  on 
his  religious  opinions,"  whereas  it  would  be  much  better  to 
approach  him  "  from  the  scientific  side,"  where  "  his  base  is 
secure."  Possibly,  but  religionists  are  apt  to  lay  the  chief  stress  on 
their  founders'  religious  opinions.  There  is  however  an  enlightened 
minority  of  American  Swedenborgians,  94  in  number,  "  receivers 
of  the  heavenly  doctrines  in  this  country,"  who  last  year  presented 
a  memorial  to  the  "  General  Convention  " — which  is,  we  presume, 
the  ruling  authority  in  their  communion — asking  in  courteous 
terms,  and  with  citations  from  Swedenborg's  writings,  that  "  the 
attitude  of  the  organized  New  Church  may  no  longer  continue  to 
be  one  of  seeming  antagonism  or  conscious  superiority  to  other 
religious  bodies,  but  rather  one  of  modest  self-appreciation, 
and  kindly,  fraternal  recognition  of  other  Christians."  This 
looks  rather  like  asking  their  Church,  which  holds  doctrines 
widely  different  from  those  of  most  "  other  Christians,"  to  efface 
itself.  One  can  hardly  wonder  that,  after  being  unfavourably 
noticed  by  the  Netv  Jerusalem  Magazine,  the  memorial  "  was 
quietly  dismissed,"  nor  are  we  prepared  to  dispute  the  reviewer's 
inference  that  "  the  controlling  powers  in  the  New  Church  cling- 


to  the  exclusive  system,  perhaps  fearing  lest  a  removal  of  barriers 
might  cause  their  alleged  peculiarity  to  disappear."  He  admits 
that  the  controlling  powers  are  wise  in  their  generation,  and  he 
may  perhaps  be  aware  how  much  the  growing  disuse  even  of  a 
distinctive  dress  has  tended  to  weaken  the  force  of  Quakerism  as 
a  religious  sect.  His  own  belief  indeed — which  it  is  no  concern 
of  ours  to  challenge — is  that  "  Swedenborgianism,  as  a  form  of 
religious  institution,  has  outlived  its  excuse  for  being,"  but  he  can 
hardly  expect  that  view  to  be  shared  by  the  authorities  of  the 
Swedenborgian  Church.  What  appears  to  us  strange,  not  to  say 
paradoxical,  in  his  contention  is  not  the  belief  that  Swedenbor- 
gianism— like  Fourierisin,  the  Individualism  of  Emerson,  and  other 
forms  of  thought  which  were,  he  says,  closely  associated  with  it  in 
America  forty  years  ago — has  outlived  whatever  raison  d'etre  it 
may  once  have  had,  but  the  bold  suggestion  that  Swedenborg's 
followers  have  all  along  mistaken  the  true  meaning  of  their  master's 
teaching,  when  they  turned  a  great  philosopher  into  a  seer  and 
the  founder  of  a  sect.  "  The  claim  to  '  angelic  '  authentication  " — 
which  Swedenborg  certainly  made — "  is  really  a  drag  on  the  doc- 
trine ;"  and  the  writer  proceeds  to  sum  up  the  doctrine  in  a  series  of 
"truths  "or  "divine  commonplaces, "some  of  which  are  commonplace 
enough,  while  others,  if  true,  are  so  far  from  being  either  indisputable 
or  undisputed  that  they  are  repudiated  by  the  immense  majority  of 
Christians  of  every  communion.  And  he  thinks  that  Swedenborg 
was  led  to  adopt  them  from  observing  the  utterly  corrupt  state  of 
all  existing  Christian  organizations,  in  support  of  which  he  quotes 
from  one  of  the  prophet's  works  a  long  story  of  what  "  the  bishop, 
looking  at  me,  said,"  which  is  both  so  silly  and  so  profane  that  we 
suspect  the  episcopal  interlocutor  looked  at  Swedenborg  in  vision 
and  not  in  the  flesh.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  rather  perplexing  to 
be  told  that  the  doctrines  of  Swedenborg  have  in  our  own  age 
become  religious  truisms,  which  form  the  burden  of  popular 
preaching  and  are  enunciated  from  all  more  or  less  liberal  pulpits. 

It  may  be  worth  while  briefly  to  recall  what  the  principal  doc- 
trines of  his  religious  system  are.  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  the  son 
of  a  Swedish  Lutheran  bishop,  was  born  at  Stockholm  in  1688, 
and  began,  according  to  his  own  account,  to  receive  spiritual 
manifestations  about  1745.  His  theological  inspirations  undoubt- 
edly originated  in  a  violent  recoil  from  the  current  Protestant 
doctrine  of  justification,  which  he  regarded  as  subversive  of 
morality;  but  in  rejecting  Lutheran  doctrine  he  rejected  with  it 
the  great  body  of  the  traditional  belief  of  the  Church.  His  teach- 
ing on  the  Trinity  is  not  easily  distinguishable  from  Sabellian- 
ism,  and  in  order  to  cut  up  by  the  roots  the  Lutheran  scheme 
of  justification,  he  denied  original  sin  altogether.  The  re- 
viewer says  that  he  "  abolished  the  devil,"  but  that  is  not 
by  any  means  equally  clear;  his  whole  teaching  on  the  future 
lite,  and  on  future  states  of  reward  and  punishment,  is  clothed 
in  obscure  and  mystical  language,  though  it  includes  very  precise 
statements  about  the  condition  in  the  next  world  of  the  leading- 
Reformers — Luther,  Calvin,  and  others — who  had  to  expiate 
hereafter  the  immoral  theories  of  justification  by  faith  only  which 
they  had  inculcated  here.  One  part  of  Swedenborg's  system,  to 
which  he  attached  a  high  importance,  and  which  had  indeed 
long  before  been  a  favourite  idea  with  both  Jewish  commentators 
and  early  Christian  Fathers,  though  their  application  of  it  dif- 
fered of  course  widely  from  his  own,  was  "  the  doctrine  of  cor- 
respondencies." It  meant  that  over  and  above  the  literal  and 
direct  sense  of  Scripture,  which  can  be  ascertained  by  the  ordinary 
methods  of  exegesis,  there  is  an  occult  and  spiritual  sense  only 
to  be  discerned  by  the  eye  of  faith.  And  thus,  while  the  his- 
torian is  apparently  relating  a  very  simple  narrative  of  facts,  it 
may  be  the  primary  object,  if  not  of  the  writer,  at  any  rate  of  the 
writing  composed  under  Divine  guidance,  to  convey  some  deep 
Christian  mystery.  All  patristic  students  know  what  extensive 
use  Origen  among  others  has  made  of  this  allegorical  method  of 
interpretation,  it  is  one  which  naturally  commends  itself  to  men 
of  a  devout  and  somewhat  visionary  habit  of  mind,  and  Sweden- 
borg, strange  as  were  his  views,  and  in  spite  of  a  keen  intellectual 
penetration,  was  an  enthusiast,  if  there  ever  was  one,  and  a  devout 
enthusiast.  "  Piety,"  he  observed  himself,  and  he  was  no  doubt 
describing  his  practice,  as  well  as  his  theory,  "  consists  in  thinking 
and  speaking  piously,  spending  much  time  in  prayer,  behaving 
humbly  at  that  time,  frequenting  churches,  and  attending  devoutly 
to  the  preaching  there,  often  receiving  the  Sacrament  of  the  Supper 
every  year,  and  performing  the  other  parts  of  worship  according 
to  Church  ordinances."  Into  his  interpretation  of  particular 
passages  of  Scripture,  and  other  details  of  his  doctrinal  system,  we 
need  not  enter  here.  Enough  has  been  said  already  to  show  that 
it  is  a  very  peculiar  one,  and  certainly  does  not  consist  so  ex- 
clusively of  "  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  love  to  the  Lord  and  charity 
to  the  neighbour,"  as  to  deprive  Swedenborgians  of  any  plausible 
pretext  for  continuing  to  maintain  a  separate  religious  organization 
of  their  own,  as  is  contended  by  the  reviewer.  He  is  certainly 
well  qualified  in  one  respect  to  be  the  exponent  of  Swedenborg,  if 
obscurity  of  style  be  a  qualification  for  interpreting  a  writer  who 
is  himself  obscure,  and  we  are  not  sure  that  we  have  fully  grasped 
his  standpoint. 

So  far  as  we  understand  him,  however,  he  holds  the  real  essence 
of  Swedenborgian  doctrine  to  correspond  pretty  much  with  the  so- 
called  rationalistic  or  very  "  Broad  Church "  teaching  of  the 
present  day,  and  thus  "  the  age  has  overtaken  Swedenborg,  who 
anticipated  its  drift,  interpreted  its  secret,  and  was  for  a  few  years 
in  advance  of  its  course."  It  follows  that,  "  as  all  churches  are  fast 
becoming  liberal,"  the  New  Jerusalem  Church,  as  a  separate 
society,  is  doomed  to  inevitable  extinction.    He  further  appears 
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to  consider  that  Swedenborg  was  really  much  more  of  a  philosopher 
than  a  theologian — "a  scientific  prodigy,  a  combination  of  Euclid, 
Copernicus,  Laplace,  Vesalius,  Galen,  Boerhaave,  Harvey,  Oken, 
Gothe,  and  whomsoever  (sic)  else  may  have  been  distinguished  among 
explorers,  discoverers,  inventors  " — and  that  the  false  position  into 
which  the  perverse  reverence  of  his  religious  disciples  intruded  him 
Las  prevented  his  scientific  eminence  being  as  yet  adequately  recog- 
nized. We  are  unable  to  agree  with  this  estimate  on  either  point. 
Swedenborg  was  confessedly  a  man  of  considerable  scientific  attain- 
ments, but  his  chief  claim  to  posthumous  celebrity,  valeat 
quantum,  will  always  be  based  on  the  peculiar  form  of  religious 
enthusiasm  which  he  exemplified  and  in  a  measure  communicated 
to  his  followers.  Nor  is  it  at  all  correct  to  represent  his  teaching, 
in  its  idea  and  intention,  as  a  mere  anticipation  of  modern 
"  liberal "  theology,  though  we  are  inclined  to  doubt  whether 
many  articles  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  would  survive  the  consistent 
application  of  so  subtle  and  powerful  a  solvent.  We  agree  there- 
fore with  the  reviewer  that  "  Swedenborg's  ideas  are  quite  un- 
orthodox"; but  heterodoxy  is  one  thing  and  modern  religious 
liberalism — which  affects  a  sublime  indifference  to  all  "doxies" — 
is  quite  another.  That  Swedenborg's  principles  logically  carried 
out  would  result  in  an  "  extremely  radical  "  form  of  heterodoxy, 
"  from  which  [most]  religionists  instinctively  recoil,"  may  be  true, 
and  probably  is  true  ;  but  a  form  of  heterodoxy  it  would  be  after 
all,  and  not  a  mere  negative  "  anti-preternaturalism,"  to  adopt 
the  reviewer's  somewhat  cumbrous  phrase.  Still  less  can  we 
follow  him  in  his  apparent  intimation — but  here  he  becomes 
rather  hopelessly  obscure — that  Swedenborg's  ideal  of  a  regene- 
rated humanity  points  not  at  all  to  a  future  life  but  to  a  per- 
fected society  on  earth ;  that  he  was  in  short  endeavouring 
to  substitute  for  what  his  critic  calls  preternaturalism  a  kind  of 
glorified  secularism.  "To  contemplate  this,"  he  says,  "almost 
takes  one's  breath  away,  for  it  forces  one  to  imagine  the  entire 
power  of  the  so-called  religious  world  diverted  from  its  present 
employment  and  devoted  to  social  ends."  We  suspect  that  this 
interpretation  of  the  divine  revelations,  in  which  he  unfeignedly 
and  passionately  believed,  would  not  almost  but  altogether  have 
taken  Swedenborg's  breath  away,  who  was  much  addicted,  as  we 
saw  just  now,  to  church-going,  prayer,  and  "  receiving  the  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Supper."  It  may  be  an  ingenious  gloss  on  his  teaching, 
but  only  in  the  same  sense  as  Euemerus  put  an  ingenious  gloss 
on  the  old  Greek  myths.  Even  the  reviewer  shrinks  from  in- 
sisting "  that  Swedenborg  fully  entertained  the  views  outlined 
above."  We  do  not  say  that  he  would  have  anathematized  them, 
for  he  was  not  given  to  anathemas,  but  he  would  assuredly 
have  consigned  their  teachers,  had  he  known  of  them,  to  some 
such  uncomfortable  purgatory  as  the  Protestant  Reformers,  who 
propounded  immoral  theories  of  justification,  occupied  in  his 
visionary  world.  The  reviewer  "  rejoices  in  the  existence  of 
a  8wedenborg  Publication  Society,"  which  may  serve  to  diffuse 
the  works  of  the  great  philosopher  of  the  future,  but  "  cannot 
rejoice  in  the  existence  of  a  New  Jerusalem  Church,"  which  only 
serves  to  smuggle  his  philosophical  light  under  the  bushel  of  an 
effete  theology.  "If  indeed  the  New  Church  would  establish 
itself  on  this  rock" — of  the  secularist  and  social  schemes  indi- 
cated just  now — "  there  would  be  no  complaint  of  its  decadence/' 
There  would  surely,  however,  be  no  adequate  reason  for  its  con- 
tinuance. If  secularism  cannot  hold  its  own  without  the  help  of 
some  "  Church,''  new  or  old,  "  preternaturalism  "  has  no  cause  to 
be  alarmed  at  the  future  aggressions  of  its  rival ;  least  of  all  can 
secularism  expect  to  gain  a  fresh  lease  of  life  by  thrusting  itself 
under  the  incongruous  patronage  of  the  most  eccentric,  most 
devout,  and  most  incomprehensible  of  modern  religious  enthusiasts. 


KARL  HOFFMAX. 

THAT  most  vulgar  necessity,  the  want  of  ready  money,  is  often 
as  fatal  to  the  designs  of  genius  as  the  painfully  continuous 
force  of  gravitation  is  to  the  plans  of  the  devoted  men  who  desire  to 
fly  through  the  air.  Hoffman,  who  was  recently  tried  for  swindling 
at  Vienna,  and  sentenced  to  seven  years'  imprisonment,  certainly 
wanted  neither  audacity,  ability,  nor  wit ;  but,  fertile  in  device 
as  he  was,  he  could  not  at  a  supreme  moment  find  money  to 
pacify  the  coarse  tradesmen  who  absolutely  insisted  on  the  dis- 
charge of  their  trifling  accounts.  Better  would  it  have  been 
for  them  and  for  Hoffman  if  they  had  possessed  a  little  patience 
and  a  little  foresight,  and  had  shown  confidence  in  an  imagina- 
tive and  very  capable  scamp  who,  had  some  small  grace  been 
given  him,  would  probably  have  discharged  their  petty  claims  in 
full,  and  have  paid  them  amply  for  waiting.  In  some  modern 
novel,  of  which  we  cannot  at  this  moment  recall  the  name, 
there  is  a  touching  description  of  a  man  who,  wounded  to  death 
in  a  duel,  was  heard  to  mutter  as  he  rolled  on  the  ground, 
"  What  a  sell  for  the  Jews";  and  in  like  manner  the  ill-treated 
Karl  Hoffman  may,  when  the  very  severe  sentence  of  the  Vienna 
Court  was  passed  on  him,  have  had  some  slight  consolatiou  in 
thinking  that  those  who  had  brought  him  to  justice  would  suffer 
from  their  ill-timed  appeal  to  the  law,  which  has  no  more  mercy 
on  creditors  than  on  debtors.  It  is  asserted,  apparently  not  with- 
out authority,  that  if  Hoffman  had  not  been  subjected  to  the 
extremely  crude  treatment  of  the  police,  he  would  have  realized 
some  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  by  railway  transactions.  He 
was  arrested  seemingly  for  small  debts,  and  now  that  inconsiderate 
justice  has  detained  him  for  a  long  period,  those  small  debts 


will  certainly  not  be  paid.  If  the  hasty  creditors  had  but  shown 
moderate  patience,  they  might  doubtless  have  received  not 
only  the  sums  due  to  them,  but  interest  which  would  have  doubled 
the  amount.  Unfortunately  they  took  a  narrow  and  shortsighted 
view,  and  failed  to  see  that  a  really  powerful  scoundrel  must  not 
be  dealt  with  according  to  the  petty  maxims  of  every-day  trade. 
The  result  has  been  that  they  have  lost  money  which  they  pro- 
bably might  have  obtained — a  thing  unpleasant  to  most  people, 
and  very  direful  to  tradesmen— and  that  they  have  afforded  their 
victim  one  cheering  thought  during  his  period  of  seclusion. 

The  facts  disclosed  in  the  trial,  which  led  to  an  ornament  of 
society  being  removed  from  his  proper  sphere  for  seven  long  years, 
were  certainly  of  a  remarkable  kind,  and  might  seem  to  justify  the 
old  saying  that  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction,  if  it  were  possible 
by  any  mental  effort  to  think  of  truth  and  Hoffman  at  the  same 
moment.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  in  our  day,  when 
writers  of  romances  and  plays  are  showing  less  and  less  invention, 
imaginative  scoundrels  are  showing  more  and  more  inventive  and 
constructive  skill.  Of  imaginative  scoundrels  Karl  Hoffman 
appears  to  be,  "  if  not  first,  in  the  very  first  line."  Like  a  great 
writer,  he  knew  how  now  and  then  to  interweave  with  his  fiction 
a  slight  amount  of  fact.  It  appears  to  have  been  shown  at  the 
trial  that  Hoffman  really  supplied  the  Italian  Government  with 
arms,  that  he  was  asked  by  an  English  bank  to  found  a  branch  at 
Vienna,  and  that  he  had  negotiations  with  our  War  Office  for  the 
sale  of  arms.  There  was  also  the  railway  project  from  which 
apparently  Hoffman  might  perhaps  have  realized  the  large  sum 
which  has  been  mentioned.  These  real  transactions  were  aided 
by  imaginary  ones,  which  Hoffman  devised  with  that  happy 
mixture  of  audacity  and  forethought  which  marks  the  work  of 
men  of  genius.  He  is,  it  seems,  really  the  son  of  a  Carlsbad 
glas s  dealer  ;  but,  as  he  desired  to  succeed  with  those  who  govern 
trade,  it  was  of  course  essential  for  him  to  represent  himself  at 
first  as  having  nothing  to  do  with  trade ;  so  he  gaily  entered 
the  ranks  of  the  Austrian  aristocracy,  and  represented  himself 
as  the  nephew  of  Baron  Hoffman,  who  in  former  days  was  an 
Austrian  Minister.  Armed  thus  with  a  title  not  belonging  to 
him,  he  in  due  course  of  time  constituted  himself  the  owner  ol 
another  man's  estate ;  and  for  this  property  he  devised  a  railway, 
for  the  construction  of  which  some  confiding  financiers,  whose 
simple  confidence  in  human  nature  does  them  the  highest  honour, 
advanced  him  twenty-five  thousand  pounds.  Amongst  these 
lenders  of  money  was  a  simple  and  guileless  Company,  which 
is  said  to  be  now  in  liquidation — a  fact,  perhaps,  more  painful 
thau  surprising.  With  many  other  similar  instances  of  un- 
questioning trust  and  implicit  belief  in  strong  assertion  did 
Hoffman  meet  during  his  brilliant  career.  His  varied  enter- 
prises have  been  very  curtly  narrated  in  the  papers  which 
have  reported  his  trial,  but  the  little  that  is  told  is  certainly 
sufficiently  striking.  He  resided,  it  seems,  some  time  in  London, 
lived  in  very  gorgeous  fashion,  and  brought  out  a  "  Bohemian 
Collieries  Company,"  with  a  capital  of  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  which  doubtless  was  successful  enough  to  enable  him  to 
transfer  large  sums  from  other  pockets  to  his  own.  Not  satisfied  with 
tricking  Englishmen,  he  flew  at  higher  game — from  a  swindler's 
point  of  view — and  made  a  successful  effort  to  overreach  Americans. 
He  succeeded  in  getting  veritably  appointed  American  Consul  at 
Warsaw,  where  he  entered  into  a  large  contract  with  the 
Russian  Government  for  the  erection  of  works.  After  thus  gaining 
official  rank  from  the  American  Government  and  outwitting  the 
wily  Russian ,  he  proceeded  to  test  the  Scotch  character,  and,  going 
to  simple  and  unsuspecting  Glasgow,  ordered  a  yacht  for  the  Crown 
Prince  Rudolf,  and  another  for  King  Charles  of  Roumania.  One 
vessel  was  to  cost  nine  thousand  and  the  other  sixteen  thousand 
pounds ;  and  for  the  two  orders  Hoffman  received  a  commission  of 
sixteen  hundred  pounds,  which,  though  but  a  trifle  to  him,  was 
probably  regarded  by  him  with  pleasure  as  a  first  instalment,  likely 
to  be  followed  by  much  larger  sums. 

In  contemplating  the  remarkable  career,  now  unfortunately 
arrested,  in  which  such  triumphs  as  these  were  common,  it  ia 
instructive  to  note  how  well  this  gifted  man  understood  his  own 
time,  and  how  clearly  hs  saw  that  in  our  days  high  social  position 
is  essential  for  those  who  desire  to  deal  with  the  business  world. 
As  we  have  said,  he  started  by  correcting  nature's  mistake  in 
making  him  the  son  of  a  glass  dealer,  and  constituted  himself  the 
nephew  of  a  Minister.  Not  satisfied  with  the  status  thus  acquired, 
he  sighed  for  the  intimacy  of  princes,  his  strong  desire  being  per- 
haps in  part  due  to  an  instinctive  longing  for  high  society  as  welL 
as  to  consideration  of  what  was  necessary  for  successful  financial 
work.  The  yacht  which  he  ordered  for  the  Crown  Prince 
Rudolf  was  built,  and  Hoffman  appears  to  have  offered  or  in- 
tended to  offer  her  to  the  Prince  as  a  present,  at  the  same 
time  tendering  his  own  bills  to  the  constructors  for  pay- 
ment. A  somewhat  tardy  feeling  of  mistrust  seems,  however, 
to  have  seized  the  constructors,  and  they  did  not  deliver 
the  vessel.  It  is  worth  notice  that  for  this  ship  Hoffman 
ordered  in  Vienna  two  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  upholstery  ;  but 
the  carpenters  to  whom  he  entrusted  the  work  were  more  petty 
and  suspicious — some  people  might  say  more  shrewd — thau  the 
members  of  the  financial  world.  They  made  inquiries,  and  found 
that  Hoffman's  statements  were  not  to  be  relied  on.  The  Prince 
for  whose  benefit  they  received  the  large  order  which  they 
churlishly  refused  to  execute  was  not  the  only  Royal  personage 
whose  acquaintance  was  sought  by  the  brilliant  man  known  as 
Baron  Hoffman.  He  appears  to  have  fcucceeded  by  some  means 
or  other  in  obtaining  an  introduction  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and, 
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with  that  large  audacity  which  characterized  the  whole  of  his 
proceedings,  he  wrote,  it  seems,  to  his  Royal  Ilighness's  secretary 
to  complain  that  the  Prince  had  forgotten  him,  and  also  to 
'  suggest  that  the  Prince  should  propose  him  for  a  club.  To  his  first 
'  letter  on  these  delicate  subjects  no  answer  was  apparently  given  ; 
<  but  a  second  appeal  evoked  a  reply  from  Mr.  Francis  Knollys 
which  differed  greatly  from  the  productions  of  most  private  secre- 
taries in  being  remarkable  for  its  excessive  urbanity.  With 
1  pathetic  earnestness  Mr.  Knollys  assured  his  correspondent  that 
the  Prince  had  not  forgotten  him,  and  that  he  recollected  knowing 
him  at  Pesth,  and  also  that  Hoffman  had  placed  a  yacht  at  his 
disposal  at  Naples.  Apparently  the  illustrious  German  had  not  a 
yacht  to  give  away  at  the  moment,  so  could  only  offer  to  lend  the 
Prince  oue.  Mr.  Knollys  further  explained,  with  perhaps  unneces- 
sary unction,  that  it  was  not  usual  for  the  Prince  to  propose  foreign 
gentlemen  for  clubs,  considering  it  "  better  for  their  own  sakes" 
that  their  ambassador  or  other  fellow-countryman  should  do  so. 
The  explanation  seems  somewhat  superfluous,  and  though  all  pos- 
sible respect  must  be  felt  for  the  consideration  and  kindness  which 
the  Prince  of  Wales  invariably  shows  to  the  many  applicants  for 
his  notice,  it  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  his  secretary  has 
devoted  himself  too  successfully  to  what  may  very  literally 
be  called  the  art  of  polite  letter-writing.  If  he  will  turn  to  a 
severer  class  of  study,  and,  taking  in  hand  the  works  of  Mark 
Twain,  peruse  with  care  that  immortal  epistle  which  is  known  as 
the  non-committal  letter,  he  may  be  more  fortunate  when  he  has 
in  future  to  deal  with  "  foreign  gentlemen"  who  allege  that  they 
are  acquainted  witli  the  Prince,  and  send  calm  requests  for  his 
Royal  Highness's  aid  in  getting  into  clubs. 

Unfortunately  for  the  foreign  gentleman  who  in  this  case  was 
so  graciously  treated,  he  fell,  and  has  to  undergo  heavy  punish- 
ment, because  he  came  in  contact  with  people  who  differ  greatly 
from  financiers  and  princes'  secretaries — namely,  tradesmen  and 
judges.  Having  succeeded  in  large  enterprises,  he  was  apparently 
unable  to  perceive  that  the  narrow  and  shortsighted  greed  of  a 
retail  tradesman  might  stop  his  brilliant  career,  and  he  equally 
failed  to  appreciate  the  sceptical  nature  of  judges.  In  con- 
sequence of  being  unable  to  pay  his  bills,  he  was,  as  has 
been  said,  arrested,  and  after  his  arrest  a  variety  of  un- 
pleasant facts  were  gradually  brought  to  light.  When  he 
came  into  court  he  failed,  apparently  from  over-reliance  on 
the  method  he  had  followed  with  so  much  success.  Un- 
dismayed by  his  position,  but  perhaps  a  little  injudicious, 
he  boldly  declared  that  the  first  bankers  in  the  world  had 
dealt  with  him ;  that  the  firm  of  Pereire  had  credited  him 
with  thirty-six  million  roubles ;  that  he  had  received  the  gold 
medal  for  art  and  science  from  the  "  King  of  Prussia's  own 
hand  " ;  that  he  had  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  at  Coutts's ; 
and  he  also  asserted  his  belief  that  the  Crown  Prince  Rudolf 
■was  disposed  to  accept  the  steam  yacht  which  he  offered  him. 
The  Artful  Dodger  was  not  more  consistent  or  true  to  his  character 
when  he  faced  the  committing  magistrates,  but  unfortunately  the 
striking  exhibition  of  unflinching  adherence  to  a  grand  system 
was  entirely  thrown  away  on  unsympathetic  natures.  "  The 
judge  insisted  on  pointing  out  that  he  had  made  a  large 
number  of  fictitious  statements  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
cash,  the  jury  convicted  him,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  seven 
years'  hard  labour.  He  fell  from  having  had  too  much  to  do  with 
English  men  of  business,  and  from  thinking  that  other  men  are 
trustful  and  unsuspicious  even  as  they  are.  It  was  a  mistake  he 
ought  not  to  have  made ;  but  no  man  conducts  his  course  through 
life  with  unvarying  judgment ;  and,  if  a  small  and  unconsidered 
obstacle  has  been  fatal  to  Hoffman,  he  will  at  all  events  be  able 
to  reflect  in  his  retirement  that  his  career  was  a  great  one,  that 
he  understood,  at  any  rate,  the  upper  classes,  if  not  the  small 
bouryeoisie,  and  that  his  name  will  rank  high  in  the  list  of  those 
whose  careful  study  of  human  nature  has  led  to  large  practical 
results. 


THE  EGYPTIAN  CRISIS  AND  THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 

rjIHE  effect  of  the  Egyptian  crisis  upon  prices  on  the  Stock 
J-  Exchange  has  not  been  quite  what  might  have  been  expected 
beforehand.  Careful  observers  looked  for  a  heavier  fall  in  the 
beginning  of  the  disturbance,  and  were  not  prepared  for  the  crash 
of  the  past  fortnight.  Confidence  at  first,  in  fact,  was  pushed 
too  far,  and  it  has  been  followed  by  sudden  and  excessive  alarm. 
Wince  the  fortnightly  settlement  on  the  Stock  Exchange  in  the 
middle  of  J une,  the  fall  in  Egyptian  Unified  Stock  has  been  over 
2 1  per  cent,  on  the  market  price,  in  Daira  Stock  about  the  same,  and 
in  Preference  and  State  Domain  Stocks  about  12  per  cent.  each. 
The  crisis  had  then  lasted  about  a  year,  and  the  fall  during  that 
period  did  not,  in  the  case  of  the  Unified  Stock,  nearly  equal  the 
tall  in  the  single  fortnight  that  followed  ;  and  yet  in  the  twelve- 
month referred  to  political  anxieties  were  reinforced  by  dear 
money  and  the  Paris  Bourse  panic.  The  explanation,  of  course, 
is  that  investors  and  speculators  reckoned  confidently  on  an  inter- 
vention in  Egypt  by  England  and  France,  if  the  military  mutineers 
should  push  their  pretensions  too  far.  When  the  two  Western 
Powers^undertook  the  financial  reorganization  and  the  adminis- 
trative reform  of  Egypt ;  when,  to  carry  out  their  purpose,  they 
brought  about  the  deposition  of  the  ex-Khedive,  appointed 
European  Controllers,  and  in  fact  established  European  super- 
vision over  every  branch  oi  the  administration,  it  was  as- 


sumed universally  that  they  would  maintain,  by  force,  if  neces- 
sary, the  system  they  thus  established.  When  the  Egyptian  army 
mutinied,  and  when  Arabi  Pasha  forced  himself  into  the  Go- 
vernment, it  was  thought  that  the  two  Powers  hesitated  to 
act  only  because  he  professed  readiness  to  observe  all  the  inter- 
national engagements  of  Egypt.  But  when  Arabi  began  to  plot 
the  deposition  of  the  Khedive ;  when  his  conduct  led  to  the 
flight,  of  Europeans  from  Cairo,  to  riot  and  massacre  in 
Alexandria,  to  the  maltreatment  of  the  British  Consul  in 
that  city,  and  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  Khedive  from  his 
capital,  and,  nevertheless,  neither  England  nor  France  inter- 
fered effectually,  the  public  lost  confidence  in  the  two  Govern- 
ments, and  the  holders  of  Egyptian  stocks  began  to  fear  that  they 
had  been  deluded.  A  panic  amongst  the  speculators  was  the  con- 
sequence. The  debt  of  Egypt,  including  therein  the  Turkish 
debt  secured  upon  the  Egyptian  tribute,  exceeds  the  nominal 
sum  of  115  millions  sterling,  and  the  bonds  representing  this 
debt  have  been  a  favourite  form  of  speculation  on  all  the  Stock 
Exchanges  of  Europe,  more  particularly  on  those  of  London 
and  Paris.  So  late  as  1878  the  price  of  Egyptian  Unified 
Bonds,  for  example,  was  under  30?.,  and  last  year  the  price 
rose  above  2,ol.  In  about  three  years,  that  is  to  say,  the 
market  value  of  the  stock  was  trebled ;  and,  as  the  Euro- 
pean administration  showed  that  the  wealth  of  the  country  is 
greater  than  had  been  previously  believed,  and  that  the  public 
revenue  is  steadily  growing,  it  was  estimated  that  prices  would 
rise  even  higher  than  they  reached  in  1 88 1 .  Consequently,  specu- 
lators largely  bought  up  these  stocks ;  and  they  were  enabled  to 
do  so  by  the  willingness  of  bankers  to  lend  upon  them.  Bankers, 
like  the  speculators,  believed  that  the  Anglo-French  protectorate 
insured  good  order  in  Egypt,  and  a  strict  observance  of  all  its  in- 
ternational engagements,  and  therefore  they  freely  accepted  Egyp- 
tian bonds  as  security  for  the  loans  asked  from  them  by  their 
customers.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  riot  in  Alexandria  the  confi- 
dence, alike  of  bankers  and  of  investors  and  speculators,  was 
maintained,  as  we  have  said;  and,  in  spite  of  the  dearness  of 
money  at  the  end  of  last  year,  and  of  the  Paris  pauic  in  January 
last,  the  price  of  Unified  Stock  in  the  middle  of  June  had  fallen 
only  about  1 2  per  cent,  below  the  highest  point  reached  by  it 
in  1881.  Within  the  past  fortnight,  however,  the  price,  as  already 
stated,  fell  more  than  21  per  cent.,  showing  how  entirely 
the  value  of  foreign  stocks  depends  upon  the  political  condition  of 
the  country.  The  fall  in  Egyptian  Stock  caused  a  fall  in  almost 
every  other  kind  of  security  dealt  in  on  the  Stock  Exchange. 
Even  Consols  fell  about  1  per  cent.,  while  home  railway  shares 
fell  from  2  to  6  per  cent.  Miscellaneous  securities  went  down  in 
proportion.  Even  the  markets  for  commodities  such  as  iron 
likewise  felt  the  effect  of  the  crisis. 

Investors,  speaking  generally,  do  not  seem  to  have  lost  con- 
fidence. They  recognized  that  the  worst  possible  time  to  sell  is  a 
time  of  panic,  and  we  believe  that  they  have  not  thrown  away 
their  properties.  The  panic  has  been  almost  entirely  confined  to 
speculators.  Speculators  for  the  most  part,  being  unable  to  pay  for 
the  stocks  they  buy,  borrow  either  directly  from  bankers,  or  indirectly 
through  their  brokers,  the  means  of  payment;  or  else  arrange 
through  their  brokers  to  continue  their  bargains  from  settlement 
to  settlement  without  paying  for  the  stocks.  Bankers  who  thus 
lent  on  Egyptian  stocks,  either  directly  to  the  speculators,  or  in- 
directly through  brokers,  took  fright  when  they  saw  that  the 
Western  Powers  were  not  prepared  to  undertake  the  restoration 
of  order  in  Egypt,  and  they  required  the  borrowers  "  to  make  up 
their  margins,"  as  the  Stock  Exchange  slang  is.  In  other  words, 
bankers  do  not  lend  the  whole  value,  according  to  the  market 
price  of  the  day,  of  the  stocks  bought,  but  only  a  proportion 
of  that  value,  the  purchaser  being  required  to  make  up  the 
difference  ;  and  when  this  difference  or  "  margin  "  disappears 
because  of  a  fall  in  the  stocks,  the  bankers  call  upon  their 
customers  to  make  it  up  again.  In  several  instances  during  the 
past  fortnight  the  borrowers  were  unable  to  do  this,  and  the 
bankers  proceeded  to  sell  the  stocks  which  had  been  pledged  with 
them  as  security.  It  is  said  that  this  was  done  by  a  great 
French  bank,  and  that  the  example  was  followed  by  some  of 
the  smaller  of  the  London  banks  also.  But  the  great  banks  in 
general  did  not  proceed  to  this  extremity,  partly  because  they  had 
been  careful  in  their  loans,  and  their  customers  had  not  borrowed 
beyond  their  means,  and  partly  because  they  did  not  wish  to  add 
to  the  panic  which  they  saw  setting  in.  As  each  forced  sale 
lowered  prices  still  more,  and  thus  caused  fresh  margins  to  run 
off,  further  forced  sales  became  necessary,  and  prices  fell,  as  we 
have  said,  in  the  fortnight  from  12  to  22  per  cent.  In  the  case  of 
speculators  who  did  not  pay  for  the  stocks  bought,  either  out  of 
their  own  money  or  by  means  of  loans  from  bankers,  but  who 
"  carried  over  "  from  one  Stock  Exchange  settlement  to  another, 
the  effect  of  the  crisis  was  similar.  On  the  first  day  of  each 
settlement  there  is  what  is  called  a  "making-up"  price  fixed 
in  each  stock,  and  if  this  "  making-up  "  price  is  higher  than  the 
priee  at  which  the  speculator  bought,  then  the  difference  is  paid, 
to  him ;  but  if,  on  the  contrsry,  the  "  making-up  "  price  is  lower 
than  the  price  at  which  he  bought,  he  is  required  to  pay  the 
difference.  And  when,  as  in  the  present  case,  the  difference  ranges 
from  12  to  22  per  cent.,  in  a  great  many  instances  the  speculator 
is  unable  to  find  the  money,  and  becomes  a  defaulter.  The  stock- 
broker through  whom  he  bought  is  responsible  for  the  client.  The 
dealers  on  the  Stock  Exchange  sell  directly  to  the  brokers,  and 
hold  them  responsible  ;  leaving  the  brokers  to  recover  from  their 
clients  the  money  for  which  they  themselves  become  responsible. 
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It  is  incumbent,  therefore,  on  brokers  to  be  careful  as  regards  the 
solvency  of  their  clients ;  and  when  the  fall  reaches  large  propor- 
tions, they  have  to  decide  whether  they  will  continue  to  carry  on 
the  accounts,  or  will  call  upon  the  clients  either  "  to  close  the 
accounts  " — that  is,  to  sell — or  else  satisfy  them  that  they  will  be 
able  to  pay  their  differences.  In  this  way  also  there  have  been 
enormous  forced  sales  during  the  past  fortnight.  Lastly,  the 
jobbers  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  whose  business  it  is  to  act  for 
themselves,  not  for  clients,  and  to  buy  or  sell,  as  the  case  may  be, 
the  stoclis  they  deal  in,  have  in  many  cases  been  seriously  em- 
barrassed. Egyptian  Stocks  have  not  only  fallen,  but  they  have 
fluctuated  widely  from  day  to  day,  sometimes  in  the  course  of  a 
single  hour  going  up  and  down  2,  3,  and  even  4  per  cent.  The 
jobbers,  therefore,  sometimes  had  to  buy  at  higher  prices  than 
they  could  subsequently  sell  at,  and,  where  not  possessed  of  large 
means,  they  found  that  they  had  committed  themselves  to  pur- 
chases beyond  their  capital.  This  has  happened  in  more  than  one 
case  during  the  past  fortnight. 

Such  a  panic  as  we  have  been  explaining  is  almost  inevitable 
when  a  political  crisis  occurs  like  the  Egyptian.  But  it  may  un- 
doubtedly be  aggravated  either  by  the  recklessness  of  speculators  or 
by  the  want  of  judgment  of  bankers.  As  regards  speculators,  it  is 
useless  to  preach  moderation  to  them.  When  they  see,  or  think 
they  see,  a  chance  of  making  money,  they  will  try  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it,  and  no  lecturing  or  experience,  we  fear,  will  deter  them. 
But  it  is  the  business  of  a  banker  to  be  cautious  in  making  loans, 
and  he  should  clearly  satisfy  himself,  when  lending  upon  any 
stock,  that  those  to  whom  he  makes  advances  are  solvent,  and, 
if  the  occasion  arises,  will  be  able  to  fulfil  their  engagements.  If 
he  has  done  so,  if  he  has  reasonable  ground  to  believe  that  his 
customers  are  iu  good  credit  and  will  meet  their  engage- 
ments if  leniently  treated,  he  ought  to  avoid  everything  likely  to 
add  to  panic  in  times  like  the  present.  Bankers,  of  course,  owe 
their  first  duty  to  the  constituents  whom  they  represent,  and  where 
it  is  necessary  they  must  safeguard  their  interests,  even  though 
they  may  have  to  act  harshly  to  individuals.  But  if  in  quiet  times 
they  exercise  caution  and  discretion,  they  will  rarely  have  to  act 
harshly.  If  they  lend  only  to  those  who  are  in  good  credit,  and 
if  they  do  not  advance  too  much  upon  any  particular  kind  of 
security,  they  will  be  able  to  deal  leniently  in  times  of  panic,  and 
thus  to  restore  confidence  to  the  market  and  to  save  the  innocent 
from  serious  losses. 


THE  THEATRES. 

MR.  BOOTH'S  reappearance  in  London  must  be  a  matter  for 
rejoicing  to  all  who  love  a  fine  style  of  acting,  which  com- 
bines the  merits  of  the  school  of  drama  in  which  elocution  went 
for  almost  everything  with  the  rarer  merits  of  a  newer  school  in 
which  elocution  goes  for  very  little.  Richelieu — the  part  in 
which  Mr.  Booth  has  now  presented  himself  again  to  a  London 
audience  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre — is,  as  is  the  case  with  most  of  the 
late  Lord  Lytton's  heroes,  a  character  full  at  once  of  opportunities 
and  of  pitfalls.  The  situations  are  as  telling  as  situations  can  be  ; 
the  language  in  which  the  situations  are  conveyed  is  as  bombastic 
and  frothy  as  blank  verse  can  make  itself.  It  is  the  task  of  the 
actor  to  give  to  the  author's  treatment  of  the  dramatic  positions 
that  ring  of  truth  which  the  playwright's  words  fail  to  give  to  a 
reader  of  the  play — to  take  up  the  dramatist's  good  intention,  and 
give  it  a  form  which  may  make  an  audience  heedless  of  the  writer's 
shortcomings.  This,  as  we  had  occasion  to  say  last  year,  Mr. 
Booth  completely  succeeds  in  doing.  The  author  has  given  to  the 
actor  a  rough,  but  certainly  striking,  sketch  of  a  character  which 
affords  infinite  opportunities  for  delicate  shading,  which  has  to  be 
supplied  by  the  actor ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  of  all 
these  opportunities  Mr.  Booth  makes  the  most.  His  Richelieu  is 
before  all  things  dignified,  as  one  likes  to  imagine  that  the  great 
Cardinal  was,  in  spite  of  the  tittle-tattle  of  Tallemant  des  Reaux, 
who  recorded  or  elaborated  the  notorious  story  of  the  Saraband. 
But,  after  all,  the  question  whether  Richelieu  did  wear  the  green 
ribbons  on  his  knees  and  dance  the  Saraband,  or  whether  he  did 
not,  is  not  a  question  which  really  affects  the  character  for  historical 
or  dramatical  purposes,  except  perhaps  in  so  far  as  it  indicates  a 
certain  levity  of  manner  overlying  the  cares  of  State,  which  Lord 
Lytton  suggested  in  his  Richelieu,  and  which  Mr.  Booth  marks 
with  a  fine  and  incisive  touch.  Another  side  of  the  Cardinals 
character,  invented  or  elaborated  by  Lord  Lytton — his  tenderness 
to  Julie  and  to  Francois — is  perhaps  even  more  remarkably  in- 
terpreted by  Mr.  Booth.  To  Francois — who  appears,  as  is 
reasonable,  in  a  black  soutane  in  the  early  part  of  the  play — Mr. 
Booth's  Richelieu  displays  exactly  that  rough  and  jocose  affection 
which  endeared  the  first  Napoleon  to  his  followers,  which  made 
Robespierre  tolerated,  and  which  may  very  well  have  been 
exercised  in  somewhat  the  same  way  by  Richelieu.  Mr. 
Booth  has  the  singular  merit  of  so  blending  the  conflicting 
elements,  to  one  of  which  we  have  just  referred,  in  Richelieu's 
character  that  every  change  of  mood — and  there  are  many  changes 
of  mood  in  the  course  of  the  piece — seems  natural.  One  instance 
of  this  is  noticeable  in  the  scene  where  he  is  closeted  with  Be 
Mauprat,  and  interrupts  Huguet's  excessive  zeal,  and  another  when 
in  the  same  scene  he  has  to  deliver  ihe  hackneyed  speech  about 
the  pen  and  the  sword,  to  which  the  American  actor  contrives  to 
impart  an  air  of  freshness  and  spontaneity.  Of  course  the  one 
passage  in  the  part  of  Richelieu  to  which  attention,  fostered  on 


the  "  star  "  system,  is  directed  is  the  launching  of  the  curse  of 
Rome  on  the  head  of  Baradas.  Of  the  overpowering  force  with 
which  Mr.  Booth  delivers  this  peculiarly  difficult  passage  we  spoke 
last  year.  His  present  performance  overtops,  if  anything,  that 
which  he  gave  us  on  the  occasion  of  his  former  visit.  He  has  lost 
nothing  of  the  scathing  emphasis  with  which  he  then  delivered 
the  lines ;  and  he  has,  as  it  seems  to  us,  gained  an  air  of  complete 
and  royal  mastery  which  was  perhaps  a  little  lacking  last  year. 
This  may  very  well  be  due  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Booth  is  now 
very  much  better  "  supported  "  than  when  he  made  his 
practically  first  appearance  on  the  London  boards.  In  the  same 
way,  and  perhaps  for  the  same  reasons,  the  scene  with  Julie  and 
Adrien,  and  the  subsequent  and  closing  scene  of  absolute  triumph 
over  seeming  prostration,  told  better  than  they  did  last  year.  In 
fine,  we  have  to  repeat  and  to  add  to  the  admiration  we  formerly 
expressed  of  Mr.  Booth's  performance  of  this  part.  Miss  Bella 
Pateman  as  Julie  gave  Mr.  Booth  all  the  assistance  that  a  thorough 
and  intelligent  style  could  give  in  a  part  so  naturally  colourless  as 
that  of  Julie  de  Mortemar.  Miss  Meyrick  made  of  Marion 
Belorme  a  possible  character,  which,  as  things  go  on  the  stage,  is 
saying  a  good  deal.  Mr.  Brooke's  Baradas  was  also  a  plausible 
and  interesting  villain.  Mr.  Pateinan's  Joseph  is  well  conceived 
and  executed,  and  Mr.  Young,  as  before,  gives  a  touch  of  poetry 
and  chivalry  to  Francois.  Mr.  Lin  Rayne's  Beringhen  is  as  bad  a 
performance  as  has  been  seen  for  some  time,  and  its  badness  is 
mainly  due  to  the  actor's  extremely  unpleasant  affectations.  From 
Mr.  Eben  Plympton,  who  makes  his  appearance  for  the  first  time 
in  London  as  Mauprat,  much  may  be  hoped.  His  style  is  manly, 
artistic,  and  straightforward. 

At  the  Gaiety  Theatre  we  have  had  lately  a  revival,  which  may 
be  allowed  to  pass  as  a  novelty  on  account  of  the  great  improve- 
ment which  is  to  be  noted  in  the  acting  of  the  piece  presented  to 
us.  M.  Victor  Hugo's  drama  of  Ruy  Bias,  despite  all  its  faults, 
cannot  fail  to  excite  interest  whenever  it  is  adequately  repre- 
sented. This,  however,  is  rarely  the  case.  Nor  is  this  to 
be  wondered  at.  A  queen  who  is  in  love  with  a  lackey ;  a 
poet  who  becomes  a  lackey  and  falls  in  love  with  a  queen ; 
an  old  Spanish  noble  who,  to  revenge  his  own  neglected  suit, 
promotes  this  love  in  order  to  disgrace  the  object  of  it ;  and 
a  profligate  cousin  of  the  malignant  nobleman  who  leads  a  gipsy 
life,  and  strikes  the  one  note  of  comedy  in  an  otherwise  gloomy 
tragedy,  are  characters  wrhich  must  be  represented  with  consider- 
able skill  to  appear  probable  or  even  possible.  That  the  company 
of  the  Theatre  Franeais  were  equal  to  this  task  was  proved  to  us 
in  the  year  1 S79,  when  the  tragedy  was  for  the  first  time  presented 
in  London  in  its  native  garb.  The  present  cast  has  undergone 
some  modifications,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  substitu- 
tion of  Mile.  Barthetfor  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt  as  the  Queen.  The 
comedy  and  tragedy  of  the  piece  are  still  supported  by  M.  Coquelin 
and  M.  Mounet-Sully  ;  each  of  them  are  heavily  weighted  by  the 
dramatist.  The  part  of  Cesar  de  Bazan,  interpreted  by  M. 
Coquelin,  strikes  the  only  note  of  comedy  which  is  to  be  found  in 
this  lugubrious  play.  Any  actor  less  gifted  with  genius  than  M. 
Coquelin,  any  performer  less  perfect  in  his  art,  would  certainly  fail 
to  interest  his  audience ;  but  no  one  knows  better  than  M.  Coquelin 
how  to  instil  life  into  tedious  monologues,  and  to  command  the 
sympathy  of  his  hearers  in  his  delivery  of  commonplaces.  He 
interrupts  tragedy  in  sudden  eccentric  appearances,  and  tragedy  has 
to  assert  its  rights  before  the  merriment  excited  by  the  comic  actor 
has  subsided.  The  one  quality  wanting  in  this  brilliant  perform- 
ance is  a  noble  bearing  ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  a  grandee 
of  Spain,  however  dissolute  and  irregular,  could,  while  still  young, 
so  completely  forget  his  early  training  as  never  for  a  single  instant 
to  show  a  trace  of  his  former  condition.  The  character  of  Ruy 
Bias  requires  exceptional  qualities  in  its  representative.  That 
M.  Mounet-Sully  has  exceptional  qualities  is  well  known,  and  no- 
where are  these  qualities  more  apparent  than  in  his  performance  of 
Ruy  Bias,  which  is  essentially  poetical ;  he  makes  us  believe  in  his 
starry  dream ;  he  bears  his  state  of  servitude  with  a  resignation 
which  gives  it  dignity ;  and  when  this  servitude  is  cast  off,  and  he 
rises  to  the  rank  of  first  minister,  he  holds  that  rank  with  a  sense  of 
power  free  from  stage-attitudinizing  or  vulgar  self-assertion.  His 
final  destruction  of  his  destroj'er,  and  his  self-abasement  when  he 
reveals  his  true  position  to  the  Queen,  have  in  them  that  fulness 
of  passion  which  justifies  itself,  and  reconciles  the  audience  to  an 
eccentric  poet  and  an  impossible  situation.  Mile.  Barthet  as  the 
Queen  has  both  dignity  and  tenderness,  and  gives  high  promise  of 
future  excellence.  M.  Febvre  is,  as  before,  stately  and  impressive  as 
Bon  Salluste.  On  the  whole,  the  play  was  so  acted  as  to  make  us 
regret  its  return  to  Paris,  where  it  is  now  on  the  list  of  reprises 
at  the  Theatre  Franeais. 


REVIEWS. 


SPENCER'S  POLITICAL  INSTITUTIONS.* 

THE  effect  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  new  volume  is  011  the 
whole  rather  disappointing.  It  contains,  as  no  work  of  Mr. 
Spencer's  could  fail  to  do,  many  generalizations  that  are  ingenious, 
and  some  ihat  are  important.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  close  con- 
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nexion  shown  to  exist  between  the  transition  from  status  to  con- 
tract pointed  out  by  Sir  H.  Maine  as  characteristic  of  the  progress 
of  historical  societies,  and  the  transition  from  a  militant  to  a  com- 
mercial form  of  the  social  organism.  And  no  one  can  go  through 
the  volume  without  being  impressed  with  that  which,  after  all,  it 
is  Mr.  Spencer's  main  purpose  to  enforce — the  deep  and  persistent 
uniformities  of  human  nature  and  action  underlying  the  varied 
history  and  institutions  of  societies  the  most  widely  different  in 
externals  and  most  widely  remote  from  one  another  in  time  and 
place.  But  the  reader  who  needs  little  or  no  convincing  on  this 
head  (and  by  this  time,  thanks  in  considerable  measure  to  Mr. 
Spencer's  own  former  work,  there  are  many  such  readers)  will 
certainly  complain  of  the  author  for  superfluous  preaching.  A 
great  many  points  are  worked  up  with  abundance  and  super- 
abundance of  illustration  which  might  as  well  have  been  lightly 
passed  o\er,  or  even  assumed  as  elementary.  Mr.  Spencer  seems 
never  to  know  when  he  has  enough  of  a  good  thing.  We  confess 
that  towards  the  middle  of  more  than  one  of  his  chapters  we 
have  lost  patience  with  his  Hottentots,  Lepchas,  Todas, 
Dhiiuals,  Santals,  and  other  uncanny  tribes  known  only  to  Indian 
officials  and  missionaries.  They  are  like  an  army  of  men  in  buckram 
always  read)*  to  come  on  the  stage  and  swear  allegiance  to  Mr. 
Spencer's  theories.  We  should  like  to  be  spared  them  now  and 
then.  We  do  not  want  the  King  of  Dahomey  to  prove  to  us  that 
military  government  tends  to  he  despotic;  and  we  can  believe, 
without  assurances  from  the  Neilgherries,  that  people  will  as  a 
rule  not  tight  if  they  have  nothing  to  fight  about.  Moreover,  we 
cannot  get  rid  of  an  uncomfortable  feeling  that,  however  neatly 
and  completely  the  cloud  of  witnesses  called  by  Mr.  Spencer  ap- 
pear to  support  his  general  propositions,  the  propositions  are  not 
really  the  result  of  reflection  on  the  facts.  A  suspicion  is  forced 
upon  us — one  of  those  suspicions  which  cannot  by  their  nature 
be  proved,  but  which  haunt  one  and  will  not  be  banished— that 
the  generalities  have  been  constructed  first  and  the  facts  hunted 
up  to  tit  into  them  afterwards.  And  we  are  also  moved  to  wonder 
whether  some  other  philosopher,  with  general  ideas  wholly 
different  from  Mr.  Spencer's,  but  with  the  same  kind  of  facility  in 
massing  and  classifying  instances,  might  not  make  those  other 
ideas  appear  with  equal  plausibility  to  be  supported  by  an  enor- 
mous weight  of  evidence.  Our  objection,  so  far  as  it  can  be  put 
in  a  logical  form,  may  be  expressed  b}*  saying  that  Mr.  Spencer 
demands  of  us  too  much  faith  in  the  unchecked  Method  of 
Agreement. 

When  proof  is  really  needed  Mr.  Spencer's  method  is  hardly 
fitted  to  carry  conviction  except  to  those  who  are  already  favour- 
ably disposed.  It  is  impossible  to  blame  him  either  for  taking 
his  facts  over  the  widest  range  practicable,  or  for  taking  a  great 
proportion  of  them  at  second-hand.  As  he  truly  says  in  his 
preface,  a  man  who  makes  it  his  business  to  generalize  on  a  large 
scale  cannot  also  make  it  his  business  to  have  a  specialist's 
mastery  of  every  part  of  the  materials.  But  we  cannot  help 
thinking  it  is  a  good  thing  for  him  to  have  a  pretty  familiar  first- 
hand knowledge,  if  not  a  minute  knowledge,  of  some  part,  how- 
ever small.  Fot  critical  study  in  any  one  department  greatly 
sharpens  a  man's  eyes  for  the  tokens  of  safe  and  unsafe  testi- 
mony in  other  things,  and  he  may  even  by  a  kind  of  divina- 
tion feel  his  way  with  a  tolerable  approach  to  confidence 
on  ground  where  verification  is  beyond  his  reach.  Few  men 
can  arrive  in  more  than  one  or  two  branches  of  knowledge 
at  the  point  where  their  opinion  has  a  distinct  value.  But 
it  is  comparatively  easy,  when  a  man  knows  one  thing 
thoroughly,  to  know  so  much  of  other  things  as  to  make  at 
least  a  fair  guess  how  far  a  professed  authority  may  be  trusted. 
This  kind  of  judgment  can  be,  and  should  be,  freely  exercised  by 
every  one  who  deals  with  a  large  bulk  of  information  collected  by 
others.  We  can  see  very  little  to  show  that  Mr.  Spencer  has  exer- 
cised it ;  we  doubt  if  he  has  exercised  it  at  all.  He  cites  a  vast 
number  of  statements,  general  and  specific,  from  a  great  number  of 
books  and  authors  of  extremely  various  degrees  of  weight,  and  ap- 
parently treats  them  all  as  of  equal  credit  and  importance.  For  the 
relation  of  these  statements  to  their  context  we  seem  to  have  no 
warrant  but  the  judgment  and  discretion  of  the  gentlemen  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  Spencer  to  read  books  and  collect  facts  for  him. 
We  do  not  wish  to  disparage  their  abilities ;  but  when  we  re- 
member that  in  the  English  part  of  Descriptive  Sociology  (where 
one  may  see  the  actual  materials  as  arranged  for  Mr.  Spencer's  use 
on  a  scheme  laid  out  by  him)  an  opinion  of  M.  Taine's  on  a  single 
paper  in  the  Spectator  was  turned  into  a  general  judgment  on  the 
literature  of  the  eighteenth  century,  we  cannot  help  wishing  that 
Mr.  Spencer  had  cultivated  a  little  more  of  the  master's  eye. 
For  another  example,  it  is  not  encouragiug  to  learn  in  the  middle 
of  several  pages  on  Greek  and  Roman  institutions  that  Mr. 
Spencer  never  heard  of  the  dinners  made  up  by  contributions  from 
all  the  diners  which  the  Greeks  called  i'pavos,  until  last  year  he 
happened  to  read  of  them  in  an  article  by  Professor  Paley.  Now 
it_  would  be  absurd  to  expect  in  Mr.  Spencer  the  acquaintance 
with  Attic  manners  which  can  be  got  from  careful  study  of 
Aristophanes  or  Demosthenes;  but  a  writer  who  discusses  the 
early  Spartan  and  Roman  constitutions  might,  without  unduly 
going  out  of  his  way,  have  equipped  himself  with  some  such 
general  picture  of  Greek  and  Roman  life  as  is  given  by  any  modern 
handbook  of  classical  antiquities.  It  is  clear  that  for  these  and 
other  reasons  the  authorities  are  at  times  imperfectly  understood. 
Mr.  Spencer  cites,  for  example,  a  French  ordinance  on  the  relations 
of  written  law  to  custom  in  a  way  that  shows  him  to  be  wholly 
unaware  of  the  technical  meaning  of  droit  ecrit;  no  great  matter 
in  itself,  but  these  things  beget  mistriut  among  scholars. 


Again,  one  cannot  help  seeing  throughout  this  work  that  Mr. 
Spencer  has  paid  next  to  no  attention  to  the  existing  literature  of 
the  higher  politics.  He  writes  as  if  nobody  had  ever  treated  poli- 
tical phenomena  in  the  spirit  of  disinterested  science  before  him. 
Something  may  be  claimed  for  more  than  one  author  of  the 
eighteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  in  this  respect,  to  say  nothing 
of  Aristotle.  Mr.  Spencer  tells  us  that  "  though  the  habit, 
general  in  past  times,  of  regarding  the  powers  of  governments 
as  inherent  has  been,  by  the  growth  of  popular  institutions, 
a  good  deal  qualified ;  yet,  even  now,  there  is  no  clear  appre- 
hension of  the  fact  that  governments  are  not  themselves  powerful, 
but  are  the  instrumentalities  ot  a  power.  This  power  existed 
before  governments  arose  ;  governments  were  themselves  produced 
by  it ;  and  it  ever  continues  to  be  that  which,  disguised  more  or 
less  completely,  works  through  them."  What  is  here  asserted  is 
true  and  important ;  and  it  may  be  true  that  it  is  not  very  gene- 
rally apprehended.  But,  if  clear  apprehension  of  it  is  wanting  in 
any  one  who  has  even  cursorily  read  Burke's  political  writings,  it 
is  none  of  Burke's  fault.  The  truth  in  question  is  one  which 
Burke  is  never  tired  of  enforcing.  And  alter  him  the  German 
historical  school  have  taken  it  up  and  enforced  it  in  their  own 
way.  Saviirny  has  put  it  in  a  nutshell : — "  Das  Gesetz  ist  das 
Organ  des  Volksrechts."  Doubtless  much  construction  remains  to 
be  achieved  in  the  theory  of  politics,  and  we  are  grateful  to  Mr. 
Spencer  for  being  ready  to  undertake  it.  But  it  is  hardly 
desirable  to  ignore  what  has  been  already  done.  There  are  like- 
wise curious  omissions  of  fact  here  and  there,  notwithstanding 
the  wide  range  of  Mr.  Spencer's  authorities.  In  a  whole  chapter 
on  the  origin  of  separate  property  there  is  not  a  single  reference 
to  the  Hindu  Joint  Family ;  and  this  in  a  work  where  Sir  II. 
Maine  is  not  uufrequently  cited  on  other  points.  In  one  word, 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  work  on  historical  and  political  ground  is — 
for  work  of  its  undoubted  power  in  other  ways — some  of  the  most 
uncritical  we  have  ever  met  with.  Neither  is  Mr.  Spencer  always 
happy  in  his  positive  statements  of  fact  when  he  comes  upon 
ground  where  his  fixed  ideas  are  his  masters.  He  says  that,  "  in 
proportion  as  an  army  becomes  organized,  it  is  reduced  to  a  state 
in  which  the  independent  action  of  its  members  is  forbidden  " ;  the 
purpose  being  to  heighten  the  contrast  between  the  militant  and  the 
industrial  types  of  society.  Now  it  is  matter  of  the  commonest 
knowledge  that  all  the  innovations  of  modern  warfare,  at  any  rate 
since  the  introduction  of  arms  of  precision,  have  been  just  in  the 
contrary  direction.  Far  more  intelligence  and  independent  action 
is  expected  of  company  and  section  leaders,  and  of  the  rank  and 
file  too,  than  was  expected  in  the  days  of  the  Crimean  war.  The 
modern  soldier  is  distinctly  called  upon  to  thiuk  as  well  as  to  fight. 
To  pass  to  a  smaller  matter,  Mr.  Spencer  notes  the  recent  order 
for  officers  in  garrison  towns  to  wear  uniform  as  one  of  many  signs 
of  the  recrudescence  of  the  military  spirit.  He  might  have  noted 
as  an  extenuating  circumstance  that,  if  common  fame  be  not  a 
lying  reporter,  the  order  has  been  generally  disregarded. 

It  is  needless  to  say  to  any  one  who  has  followed  the  develop- 
ment of  Mr.  Spencer's  philosophy  that  his  well-known  minimizing 
doctrines  about  government  and  law  run  through  this  volume,  and 
are  sometimes  expressed  with  a  curious  vehemence  on  small  points. 
We  are  not  disposed  to  criticize  them  at  any  length.  The  ques- 
tion of  "  L'Etat  et  ses  limites,"  as  our  neighbours  call  it,  has  per- 
haps been  more  discussed  by  eminent  English  writers  than  any 
other  question  in  the  general  theory  of  politics  ;  and  both  sides  of 
it  have  been  well  maintained.  As  regards  Mr.  Spencer,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  account  for  the  acerbity  of  tone  that  always  comes  over 
him  when  he  approaches  the  topic.  Perhaps  it  may  be  explained 
by  an  unconscious  struggle  of  opposing  elements  in  his  thought. 
He  has  adopted  and  worked  out  more  thoroughly  and  with  more 
scientific  detail  than  any  other  recent  English  writer  the  modern 
conception  of  society  as  being,  not  a  mere  aggregation  of  indi- 
viduals, but  a  definite  and  continuous  organic  structure.  In  this 
he  is  at  one,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  with  the  best  kind  of 
English  political  wisdom  as  represented  by  Burke.  But  at  the 
same  time  Mr.  Spencer  appears  to  have  never  got  rid  of  another 
way  of  thinking,  radically  inconsistent  with  this— namely  the 
conception,  dear  to  the  eighteenth-century  publicists,  of  the  State 
as  an  external  and  arbitrary  piece  of  machinery.  Hence  there  is 
in  his  political  system  what  the  Germans  call  an  "  immanent 
contradiction."  He  regards  the  community  as  living  until  he 
comes  to  deal  with  it  as  organized  in  the  State.  Then  he  straight- 
way falls  back  into  the  extreme  of  individualism,  and  considers 
the  power  of  the  State  as  a  dead  mechanical  constraint.  Thus 
the  State  appears  in  a  constant  unnatural  antithesis  as  almost  the 
enemy  of  society ;  it  cannot  stir  without  being  suspected  of  en- 
croachment on  individual  freedom,  and  its  activity  is  the  mark  of 
an  unremitting  polemic  which  is  often  both  crude  and  tedious. 
The  short  answer  to  Mr.  Spencer's  vehement  pleas  for  the  liberty  of 
individuals  is  that  the  individual  man,  as  conceived  by  Mi-. 
Spencer  for  this  purpose,  does  not  exist.  He  is  only  a  variation 
of  the  imaginary  natural  man  of  Rousseau,  or  the  independent 
contracting  party  in  the  earlier  social  compact  according  to  Locke. 
He  is  a  mere  figment  of  the  artificial  reason  of  theorists :  and  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  himsp'f,  if  he  only  knew  it,  has  done  as  much  as 
any  modern  philosopher  to  prove  him  so. 

The  compulsory  power  of  the  majority  over  the  minority,  or  of 
the  many  over  the  one,  to  which  Mr.  Spencer  is  always  objecting, 
is  not  the  creature  of  forms  of  government  or  of  positive  laws.  It 
would  be  with  us  if  there  were  no  positive  laws  at  all ;  it  is 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  society  itself.  It  is  constant  and  active 
in  every  voluntary  association.  A  question  is  hotly  debated  in  a 
club  as  to  the  amount  of  the  subscription,  the  sort  of  library  the 
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club  shall  keep,  the  appointment  of  a  new  officer,  the  ventilation 
of  the  smoking-room,  or  what  not.  Ultimately  the  majority  of  a 
general  meeting  decides,  and  the  minority  hare  to  submit.  On  no 
other  terms  could  the  club  exist.  True,  say  politicians  of  the 
minimizing  school,  but  you  forget  the  capital  difference;  in  the 
case  of  the  club  there  is  no  compulsion.  A  dissenting  member  can 
always  leave  the  club  if  he  likes,  but  the  State  is  a  club  of  which 
no  citizen  can  help  being  a  member.  True,  we  say  in  our  turn, 
there  is  a  technical  difference,  and  a  great  one,  all  the  difference 
between  positive  law  and  social  usage ;  but  you  exaggerate  it  to 
the  point  of  overlooking  substantial  analogies.  No  doubt  the 
dissenting  member  may  leave  the  club,  as  the  dissenting  citizen 
may  emigrate.  But  often  he  is  not  really  free  to  go.  There  are 
many  men  to  whom  a  club  is  a  social  necessity,  many  to  whom 
the  society  of  a  particular  club  gives  pleasure  which  they  could  not 
replace  elsewhere.  It  is  mockery  to  tell  such  a  man  that  he  is 
free,  because  if  he  dislikes  the  decision  of  the  majority  he  may 
go.  Practically  he  cannot  go ;  and  if  he  did,  he  would 
tind  in  any  other  club  the  same  rule  of  the  majority. 
Push  the  matter  to  ultimate  analysis,  and  you  may  say 
that  every  man  is  always  free  when  he  is  not  under 
actual  bodily  constraint,  because  after  all  he  cannot  be  compelled 
to  live.  The  difference  of  legal  from  social  and  practical  com- 
pulsion is  of  the  first  importance  for  lawyers  and  statesmen,  but 
the  philosopher,  considering  society  as  a  whole,  may  easily  make 
too  much  of  it.  And  Mr.  Spencer  is  the  less  entitled  to  do  this 
as  he  is  glad  enough  for  some  purposes  (as  when  he  discusses  the 
sanction  of  law)  to  make  the  least  of  this  very  distinction,  and  use 
language  which  to  a  student  of  jurisprudence  is  confusing.  An- 
other distinction  with  which  Mr.  Spencer  is  rather  apt  to  play  fast 
and  loose  is  that  between  legal  control  in  general  and  centralized 
control.  The  arguments  in  favour  of  local  self-government  and 
against  over-centralization  are  in  his  hands  made  to  do  duty  on 
the  side  of  leaving  things  alone  absolutely.  There  is  a  serious 
difference  between  the  direct  exercise  of  power  by  the  State  and 
the  delegation  of  it  to  local  bodies.  Both  may  seem  equally  mis- 
chievous to  Mr.  Spencer  beyond  the  limits  he  is  pleased  to  assign ; 
but  he  is  not  warranted  in  ignoring  a  difference  so  generally 
•admitted.  The  questions  thus  raised,  however,  are  too  large  for 
full  discussion  in  this  place. 


DOUGLAS'S  CHINA.* 

THERE  was  once  a  sound  scholar  who  prided  himself  upon  the 
fact  that  his  daughters  could  speak  Greek  and  Hebrew  by 
the  time  they  were  as  high  as  the  table.  Unfortunately  they 
never  grew  any  higher.  Their  intellectual  development  interfered 
with  their  bodily  growth.  Nor  is  this  by  any  means  a  solitary 
instance  of  the  disappointments  which  menace  the  proud  parents 
of  infant  prodigies.  The  precocious  boy  is  too  often  the  meta- 
phorical father  of  a  prematurely  senile  man.  The  unfulfilled  pro- 
mise of  such  a  person  is  always  a  saddening  subject  for  con- 
sideration. It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  in  many  minds  a  sense  of 
depression  should  be  associated  with  the  spectacle  of  a  numerically 
mighty  nation  which  has  done  injustice  to  its  early  self,  having 
towered  high  above  its  contemporaries  when  the  world  was  young, 
so  far  as  culture  and  civilization  are  concerned,  but  having  also 
long  been  reduced  to  a  dead  level  of  stagnation,  favourable  to  the 
propagation  of  the  human  species,  but  fatal  to  the  progress  of 
human  thought. 

But  although  China,  the  teeming  home  of  this  mentally  stunted 
people,  is  to  few  but  commercial  minds  an  attractive  land,  yet  it  is 
one  with  which  it  is  very  important  that  we  should  become  well 
acquainted.  Too  many  interests  of  a  material  nature  link  us  with 
"  the  flowery  land  "  to  admit  of  our  averting  our  eyes  even  from 
its  most  objectionable  features.  So  useful  a  lesson  is  inculcated  by 
each  of  its  leading  follies  that  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  yielding 
to  a  natural  dislike  to  regard  them.  Of  real  value,  therefore,  is 
such  a  work  as  that  now  before  us — a  concise,  unbiassed,  and 
remarkably  readable  account  of  China,  compiled  for  the  benefit  of 
leaders  of  every  degree  by  so  sound  a  sinologue  as  Mr.  Douglas, 
the  Professor  of  Chinese  at  King's  College.  From  its  unpre- 
tending pages  may  be  pleasantly  gained  a  fair  idea  of  what  the 
many  millions  are  like  who  are  characterized  by  the  smile  that  is 
"  childlike  and  bland,"  how  they  conduct  themselves  throughout 
their  monotonous  lives,  what  manner  of  beliefs  they  hold,  and 
after  what  fashion  they  express  themselves  in  speech.  The  chapters 
on  "The  Language"  and  "The  Literature"  may  be  especially 
recommended  as  being  the  result  of  the  author's  personal  know- 
ledge. In  them  he  has  at  least  succeeded  in  making  his  readers 
aware  of  the  immense  difficulties  which  beset  the  path  of  the 
student  of  Chinese,  and  of  the  elegant  imbecility  which  is  the 
characteristic  of  Chinese  romantic  literature. 

Every  one  will  admit  that  we  have  borrowed  from  China  many 
of  the  comforts  and  ornaments  of  life.  The  very  names  of 
such  aids  to  existence  as  silk,  satin,  and  tea  are  in  most 
European  lands  a  sufficient  proof  of  this  fact,  being  but 
slight  modifications  of  the  Chinese  words  sze,  sze-tun  and  te. 
The  method  of  pulling  the  hair  back  from  the  female  face,  and 
the  principle  of  selection  for  office  by  competitive  examination, 
may  be  traced  to  the  same  source,  from  which  also  the  feeling  in 
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favour  of  cramping  the  female  foot  appears  in  a  mitigated  form  to 
be  making  its  way.  A  century  ago,  it  may  be  remarked,  another 
peculiarity  of  the  Chinese  lady  found  its  counterpart  among  our- 
selves. Pillows  in  China  take  the  form  of  oblong  cubes  of  some 
hard  material.  This  uncomfortable  custom  is  the  result,  not  of 
choice,  but  of  necessity.  A  Chinese  lady's  hair  "  is  only  dressed 
at  intervals  of  days";  and  its  grotesque  shapes,  although  deriving 
support  from  copious  bandoline,  would  collapse  under  the  slightest 
pressure.  "  Women,  therefore,  who  make  any  pretension  of  fol- 
lowing the  fashion,  are  obliged  to  sleep  at  night  on  their  backs, 
resting  the  nape  of  the  neck  on  the  pillow,  thus  keeping  the  head 
and  hair  free  from  contact  with  anything."  In  like  mani»er 
English  ladies,  in  the  good  old  days  of  powder  and  pomatum, 
were  often  obliged,  on  the  eve  of  a  festival,  to  take  their  rest  in  a 
sitting  posture.  A  recumbent  position  would  have  been  fatal 
to  those  colossal  works  of  art — their  headdresses.  Professional 
spiritualists  appear  to  form  another  class  of  persons  who  are 
deeply  indebted  to  China,  especially  as  regards  spirit-writing 
by  means  of  the  planchetie,  which  is  there  employed  largely, 
and  with  more  satisfactory  results  than  those  at  which  Euro- 
pean mediums  usually  arrive.  It  is  quite  possible,  moreover, 
that  we  may  realize  other  advantages  when  the  vast  storehouse 
of  Chinese  wisdom  has  been  thoroughly  ransacked.  An  en- 
larged experience  may  possibly  attain  to  the  discovery  that 
not  without  due  reason  do  dried  rats  figure  honourably  in  the 
poulterers'  shops  of  Canton,  where  they  find  a  ready  market 
"  among  people  who  have  a  tendency  to  baldness,  the  flesh  of  rats 
being  considered  an  effectual  '  hair-restorer.' "  It  may  be  dis- 
covered, also,  that  results  justify  the  conduct  of  those  inhabitants 
of  the  south  of  China  who  in  early  summer  "  partake  of  dog's 
flesh,  to  fortify  themselves  against  the  coming  heat."  At  all 
events,  there  might  advantageously  be  imported  froin  China  some- 
what of  the  politeness  which  renders  its  social  converse  replete 
with  compliments,  compelling  even  the  most  egotistic  talker 
always  to  speak  of  himself  as  "  the  little  one,"  "  the  mean  one," 
"  the  stupid  one,"  or  "  the  cheap  one,"  and  allowing  such  a  greet- 
ing as  "  I  congratulate  you  on  having  acquired  wealth "  to  be 
addressed  to  a  passing  beggar  without  wrath  being  stirred  up 
within  his  breast. 

Unlike  their  Japanese  neighbours,  the  Chinese  show  but  little 
inclination  to  borrow,  in  their  turn,  from  Europe.  They  are 
always  ready  to  receive  opium  from  barbaric  hands,  and  they  once 
accepted  from  us  the  loan  of  a  distinguished  commander.  But, 
as  a  general  rule,  they  prefer  to  stand  upon  their  ancient  ways, 
and  to  dispense  with  the  aid  of  men  as  devoid,  in  their  opinion, 
of  culture  as  of  pigtails.  In  some  respects  this  is  well.  It 
would  be  indeed  sad,  for  instance,  if  their  art  were  to  be 
endangered  by  such  a  wave  of  alien  influence  as  threatens  to 
sweep  away  the  artistic  glories  of  Japan.  But  there  are 
divers  matters  with  regard  to  which  the  Chinese  might  with 
advantage  follow  the  counsel  and  example  of  the  West.  One 
of  these  is  their  method  of  studying  their  own  history.  All 
that  has  of  late  years  been  discovered  about  Chinese  archaeology 
has  been  the  work  of  foreign  scholars,  but  it  has  not  produced 
much  impression  on  the  native  mind.  The  procedure  of  a  Chinese 
who  studies  the  early  records  of  his  land  is  almost  as  unscientific 
as  it  would  have  been  had  he  lived  a  thousand  years  ago.  To  him 
remain  unknown  the  discoveries  which  have  led  to  the  belief  that 
the  first  settlers  of  his  own  race  in  China  were  probably  emigrants 
from  the  lands  lying  to  the  south  of  the  Caspian,  possibly  driven 
out  by  the  outbreak  of  some  political  disturbance  in  Susiania  two 
or  three  and  forty  centuries  ago;  and  he  is  equally  unaware 
that  an  early  relationship  existed  between  Chinese  and  Mesopo- 
tamian  culture — among  the  most  striking  proofs  of  which  are  the 
facts  that  "  the  primitive  Chinese,  like  the  Babylonians,  recognized 
five  planets  besides  the  sun  and  moon,  and,  with  one  exception, 
knew  them  by  the  same  names,"  and  that  "  a  comparison  between 
the  ancient  names  of  the  months  given  in  the  TJrh  ya,  the  oldest 
Chinese  dictionary,  with  the  Accadian  equivalents,  shows,  in  some 
instances,  an  exact  identity."  Of  the  ingenuity  which  Chinese 
writers  have  manifested  in  misapprehending  their  own  records, 
Professor  Douglas  gives  a  couple  of  typical  specimens.  Among 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  China  were  the  Kwei  people,  remnants 
of  whom  are  to  be  found  to  this  day  in  Northern  Cambodia. 
These  Kwei,  whom  M.  Terrien  de  la  Couperie  conjectures  to  have 
been  an  Aryan  people,  possessed  a  literature  to  which  the  term 
the  Kwei  shoo  or  "  Kwei  Books  "  probably  refers.  This  name 
has  been  totally  misunderstood.  The  character  Kioei  signifies  a 
tortoise,  and  so  "  the  tradition  has  arisen  that  the  Kwei  shoo 
was  a  book  written  on  the  shell  of  a  tortoise."  A  similar 
mistake  has  been  made  with  respect  to  the  name  of  certain  F'ung 
people  who  once  visited  the  court  of  the  Chinese  Emperor,  and 
delighted  him  by  their  dancing  and  singing.  These  F'ung  people 
still  exist  in  South- Western  China.  But,  regardless  of  this  fact, 
all  Chinese  writers  assert  that,  "  because  the  character  used  to 
represent  the  sound  F'ung  bears  the  meaning  of  phoenix,  it  was 
some  of  these  birds  that  visited  the  Chinese  court  and  displayed 
their  accomplishments."  As  a  third  example  of  the  perverse  in- 
genuity of  Chinese  scholars  may  be  mentioned  the"  eight  diagrams 
which  are  said  to  have  been  drawn  by  Fuh-he  (b.c.  2852-2737)." 
These  figures,  which  consist  alternately  of  whole  and  broken  lines, 
have  never  been  read,  but  they  have  not  the  less  been  made  the 
basis  of  an  ancient  system  of  philosophy  and  divination. 

Many  of  the  facts  mentioned  by  Professor  Douglas  serve  to  con- 
firm Mr.  Bret  Ilarte's  statement  that  "  the  heathen  Chinee  ia 
peculiar."    The  touching  story  of  Miss  Wang,  for  instance,  as  re- 
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corded  officially  in  the  Peking  Gazette  five  years  ago,  is  a  case  in 
point.  That  very  virtuous  young  lady  refused  all  offers  of  mar- 
riage, in  order  that  she  might  devote  herself  to  the  care  of  her 
parents.  In  1852  her  father  was  killed  by  the  rebels.  At  his 
funeral  "  she  gashed  her  arm  with  a  knife,  allowing  a  stream  of 
blood  to  mingle  with  the  lacquer  of  the  coffin."  In  1862  her 
mother  fell  ill.  Thereupon  Miss  Wang  cut  a  piece  of  flesh 
from  her  left  thigh  to  be  administered  as  a  remedy.  A  year 
later,  on  a  similar  occasion,  she  operated  in  like  manner  on 
her  right  thigh.  Moreover,  whenever  her  mother  was  slightly 
out  of  health,  she  immediately  "  applied  burning  incense-stick 
to  her  arms,  and  used  the  calcined  llesh  to  mingle  with  the 
remedies  prescribed."  And  when  her  aged  parent  died  in  1872, 
"  she  refused  all  sustenance  during  a  period  of  three  days,  and 
was  with  difficulty  persuaded  at  length  to  take  food."  In  con- 
sideration of  these  merits  a  monument  has  been  erected  to  her 
honour,  during  her  lifetime,  by  the  Government.  Such  filial 
affection  is  charming.  Of  a  less  pleasing  nature  is  that  peculiarity 
on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  which  leads  them,  notwithstanding 
such  tales  as  that  of  Miss  Wang,  to  underrate  their  female  off- 
spring. Professor  Douglas  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  only  abject 
poverty  which  drives  Chinese  parents  to  the  rough  resource  of 
infanticide,  and  that  in  prosperous  districts  that  primitive  method 
of  providing  for  children  is  unknown.  But  the  stone  which 
stands  near  a  pool  outside  the  city  of  Fuhchow,  bearing  the  in- 
scription "Girls  may  not  be  drowned  here,"  proves  that  the 
inestimable  blessing  of  possessing  daughters  is  not  yet  appreciated 
as  it  should  be  by  Chinese  parents.  Nor  is  the  wife  allowed  by 
public  opinion  to  hold  that  position  in  a  Chinese  household  to 
which  all  upholders  of  women's  rights  would  wish  to  see  her 
attain.  Her  husband  can  at  any  time  divorce  her,  even  for  such 
venial  sins  as  jealousy  or  garrulousness.  But  no  transgression  on 
his  part  enables  her  to  get  rid  of  him  until  he  dies.  Even  then 
she  sometimes  refuses  to  live  without  him,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  account,  printed  in  the  Hong  Kong  Daily  Press  of  January  20, 
1861,  of  a  Chinese  Suttee.  The  widow  in  question  hanged  herself 
with  a  smile  on  her  face  in  the  presence  of  an  admiring  public, 
and  a  monument  was  duly  erected  to  her  memory.  Suicides  of 
this  kind  were  in  olden  times  presided  over  by  some  local  au- 
thority. "  But  it  is  said  that  on  one  such  occasion  the  lady  made 
an  excuse  for  leaving  the  scaffold,  and  never  returned,  since  which 
misadventure  no  mandarin  has  been  found  bold  enough  to  risk 
becoming  the  victim  of  the  repetition  of  so  annoying  a  hoax." 

That  China  is  a  mighty  empire  is  known  to  all.  But  every  one 
may  not  be  aware  of  the  vast  dimensions  to  which  some  of  its 
institutions  have  attained.  In  no  other  country  has  the  Govern- 
ment ever  made  so  ample  a  collection  of  popular  songs  as  that 
which  the  Chinese  authorities  compiled  in  ancient  times,  in  order 
that  the  character  of  the  rule  exercised  in  different  principalities 
might  be  judged  "  by  the  tone  of  the  poetical  and  musical  pro- 
ductions of  their  subjects  " — a  collection  from  which  it  i3  believed 
that  Confucius  compiled  his  celebrated  She  King,  or  Book  of  Odes. 
JNbwhere  else  has  so  vast  a  work  ever  been  produced  as  the 
Encyclopaedia,  in  5,020  volumes,  which  was  compiled  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  enlightened  Emperor  K'ang-he,  and  which  contains 
"  articles  on  every  known  subject,  and  extracts  from  all  works  of 
authority  dating  from  the  twelfth  century  u.c.,"  a  work  of  which 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  before  long  the  copy  in  the  British  Museum 
will  be  the  only  complete  copy  existing.  The  Imperial  house- 
hold, also,  is  probably  unsurpassed  in  extent,  there  being  married 
to  the  Emperor,  not  only  the  chief  wife,  who  is  the  Empress,  but 
also  nine  under-wives  of  the  first  class,  twenty-seven  of  the 
second,  and  eighty-one  of  the  third,  on  all  of  whom  unnumbered 
servants  wait.  It  may  easily  be  believed  that  the  Imperial 
porcelain  factories  of  Kin-tih-chin  forwarded  to  the  palace  for 
their  use,  in  the  year  1877,  11,838  articles,  consisting  of  fish- 
bowls,  flower-vases,  and  ornamental  jars  of  the  first  quality,  and 
inferior  products  in  proportion.  The  prisons  of  China,  moreover, 
may  be  considered  as  unequalled  upon  earth,  so  far  as  everything 
that  is  most  abominable  is  concerned.  For  many  other  instances 
of  China's  greatness  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  Professor 
Douglas's  agreeable  and  instructive  volume. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  TWO  ULSTER  MANORS.* 

LIKE  most  family  histories,  Lord  Belmore's  book  contains 
little  that  can  be  of  any  interest  to  others  than  the  members 
of  the  family.  It  has  been  written  primarily  with  a  view  to 
forming  a  record  of  family  documents,  secondarily  with  the  object 
of  affording  some  information  on  the  difficult  question  of  land 
tenure  in  Ireland,  which  is  just  now  occupying  so  much  of  the 
public  attention.  With  this  purpose  Lord  Belmore  gives  in  the 
concluding  chapter  a  copy  of  the'  fifteen  rules  which  the  under- 
takers who  accepted  fee-farms  in  Ulster  at  the  time  of  the  Plan- 
tation under  James  I.  were  bound  to  observe.  At  that  time  the 
land  was  granted  at  an  average  rental  of  about  6s.  8d.  for  every 
threescore  acres,  and  even  this  small  rent  was  not  to  be  required 
of  the  tenant  for  the  first  two  years  of  his  occupation.  All  holders 
of  two  thousand  or  more  acres  were  bound  to  build  a  castle,  with 
a  strong  court.  Smaller  holders  were  bound  to  build  stone  or 
brick  houses,  with  courts.  And  they  were  all  to  do  their  utmost 
to  induce  their  tenants  to  build  houses  near  the  castle  or  manor 

*  The  History  of  the  Two  Ulster  Manors  of  Finagh  and  Coole,  By  the 
Earl  of  Behuore,  M.R.I. A.    London :  Longmans  &  Co. 


house.  To  this  end  they  were  promised  free  grants  of  timber  out 
of  the  royal  demesnes.  This  was  probably  how  many  of  the  Irish 
towns  sprang  into  being.  For,  in  spite  of  romantic  legends  con- 
cerning the  "  round  towers  "  of  other  days,  the  native  Irish  seem  to 
have  trusted  more  to  the  natural  defences  of  some  bog-encircled 
island,  where  their  wattle  walls  were  free  from  molestation, 
than  to  the  solid  ramparts  of  stone  and  lime  behind  which  tho 
Saxon  loved  to  ensconce  himself.  These  Ulster  tenants  were  also 
bound  to  keep  ready  at  all  times  a  good  store  of  arms,  and  to  be 
prepared  to  furnish  a  contingent  of  men  suitably  armed  and 
equipped  whenever  it  might  Bb  required  of  them.  They  were 
themselves  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  they  were  strictly 
cautioned  against  the  alienation  of  their  lands  to  "  meer  Irish." 
There  is  one  clause  in  the  regulations  which  seems  to  tell  against 
the  popular  notion  that  the  small  tenants  were  so  much  better 
off  when  the  land  was  held  by  the  native  chiefs  than  after 
it  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  strangers.  These  new  lords 
of  Ulster  were  strictly  forbidden  to  let  their  lands  at  an  uncertain 
rent.  The  sum  agreed  on  was  to  be  "  expressly  set  down  without 
reference  to  the  Custom  of  the  Country  ;  and  a  proviso  was  to  be 
inserted  in  the  letters  patent,  against  Cuttings,  Cosheries,  and 
other  Irish  exactions  upon  their  tenants."  One  cannot  but 
wish  that  some  more  details  concerning  these  same  "  Irish 
exactions"  were  given,  as  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  were 
very  much  more  galling  than  the  English  exactions  that  are  now 
so  freely  inveighed  against.  Any  "  planter  "  who  failed  to  comply 
with  these  and  the  rest  of  the  fifteen  rules  imposed  upon  him  was 
liable  to  have  his  estate  forfeited.  Altogether,  the  position  of 
these  settlers  must  have  been  far  from  enviable.  They  lived  in 
perpetual  fear  of  their  lives;  and  this  extreme  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  they  would  live  to  inhabit  them  must  have  taken  the 
edge  off  the  pleasure  usually  felt  in  house  or  castle  building. 
Besides  their  other  obligations,  they  undertook  to  induce  within 
two  years  a  competent  number  of  English  and  Scotch  tenants  to 
come  and  share  their  dangers  with  them.  Surely  it  seems  as  if 
the  descendants  of  the  men  who  went  through  such  a  harassing 
time  of  it  for  the  cause  of  civilization  were  entitled  to  some  con- 
sideration on  the  score  of  their  ancestors'  sufferings. 

One  point  that  is  brought  out  in  strong  relief  by  these  family 
records  is  that  the  apparent  increase  in  the  value  of  land  is  due 
to  the  fall  in  the  value  of  money,  and  not,  as  the  tenants  pretend, 
to  the  results  of  the  improvements  brought  about  by  their  labour. 
In  drawing  attention  to  this  fact  Lord  Belmore  says:  — 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  be  difficult  to  show  any  increased 
value  due  to  tenants'  labour  even  so  recently  as  the  end  of  the  last  century  ; 
and  even  as  regards  landlords'  improvements,  it  will  have  been  observed  in 
Mr.  Armar's  case  that  many  of  them  have  become  obsolete  ;  others,  such 
as  main  drainage  by  means  of  straightening  watercourses,  although  good 
as  far  as  they  went,  were  insufficient ;  whilst  the  old  mills  at  Castlecoole 
must,  at  every  wet  season,  have  converted  some  of  the  best  land  for  dairy 
purposes  in  Ooneyburrow  bottoms,  into  a  temporary  lake.  I  admit  that 
during  the  present  century  some  tenants,  and  of  late  years,  since  the  famine 
of  1846,  many  tenants  have  made  valuable  improvements.  But  I  cannot 
admit  that  the  general  rise  in  the  fair  letting  value  of  land  is  due  to  any- 
thing else  than  the  fall  in  the  value  of  money  as  regards  commodities. 

As  illustrations  of  the  high  value  of  money,  even  so  late  as  1737, 
we  find  from  some  private  memoranda  that  a  man's  daily  wages  in 
the  spring  were  about  3j(/.,  that  the  price  of  a  cow  ranged  from  2/. 
to  ll.  10s.,  that  meal  was  Js.  a  hundred ;  while  in  17 19  a  quarter 
of  mutton  could  be  had  for  is.  yh,  28  lbs.  of  beef  cost  the  large 
sum  of  3s.  3d.,  and  the  price  of  half  a  barrel  of  wheat  was  6s. 

The  apparent  smallness  of  the  sums  allotted  in  the  divers  settle- 
ments and  wills  quoted  in  this  volume  as  jointures  for  widows 
and  dowries  for  younger  children  gives  an  approximate  notion  of 
the  cost  of  living  at  the  time  these  were  made.  In  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  sums  varying  from  90/. 
to  200I.  yearly  seem  to  have  been  looked  upon  by  Lord 
Belmore's  ancestors  as  fit  and  sufficient  provision  for  their 
wives  in  the  event  of  their  becoming  widows.  Ladies  who 
had  not  had  the  good  luck  to  marry  a  gentleman  of  great  estate 
were  considered  amply  provided  for  with  meagre  incomes- 
ranging  from  21I.  to  40/.  yearly.  The  younger  children  of  the 
Armars,  the  Lowrys,  and  the  Corrys,  the  three  families  whose 
private  annals  are  here  collected,  received  portions  of  from  1,000/. 
to  2,000/.  A  thousand  pounds  in  the  eighteenth  century  must 
have  been  considered  a  dowry  large  enough  to  attract  a  husband 
quite  irrespectively  of  personal  favour.  We  find  here  recorded  how 
one  prudent  father  (not  a  Corry,  but  a  Corry's  son-in-law),  having 
the  misfortune  to  have  among  his  five  daughters  one  with  a  squint, 
told  a  friend  that,  while  each  of  the  others  was  to  have  500/.,  her 
portion  should  be  1,000/.,  and  met  his  friend's  objection  to  the 
apparent  injustice  of  such  a  division  of  his  property  with  the 
shrewd  remark  that  he  rather  thought  the  extra  500/.  would 
make  her  see  straight.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  estates 
from  which  these  jointures  and  settlements  were  to  be  paid  yielded 
incomes  of  from  1,000/.  to  1,400/.  a  year,  so  that  the  sums  assigned 
to  the  spinsters  and  widows  were  not  out  of  proportion  to  the 
family  means. 

Lord  Belmore,  as  we  have  seen,  does  not  estimate  "  tenant's 
improvements  "  at  the  high  value  at  which  some  of  the  exponents 
of  the  wrongs  of  Ireland  would  have  them  rated  by  tho  world  at 
large.    On  this  subject  he  says : — 

Even  at  a  period  since  the  famine  it  was,  I  have  been  told,  a  not  un- 
frequent  custom  in  Tyrone  for  a  tenant  to  take  three  crops  of  oats  out  of 
the  land,  and  then  let  it  "  come  to" — that  is,  run  back  into  natural  gra.-.s 
and  weeds.  Now,  however,  on  many  farms  1  believe  grass  seeds  are  sown, 
when  land  is  laid  down. 
1     The  form  in  which  the  rentals  were  kept  during  my  grandfather  and 
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father's.  ;mJ  the  early  part  of  my  own  time.  Mas  such,  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  use  them  for  purposes  of  comparing  the  values  of  particular  townlands, 
(as  they  formed  one  very  long  account  treating  each  particular  estate  as  a 
unit).  "  This  system  of  course  involves  some  trouble,  in  picking  out  the 
value  of  each"  townland.  But  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  if  rents  on  my 
Tvrone  property  at  least,  have  ever,  as  a  rule,  exceeded  what  they  were  at 
tile  end  of  the  war  in  1815  ;  after  which  there  was  a  very  heavy  reduction. 
Leases  in  Tyrone  granted  about  that  time  are  about  up  to  the  present  letting 
value  of  the  land. 

It  must  indeed  be  difficult,  or  indeed  impossible,  in  most  Irish 
families  to  pet  at  any  exact  information  on  any  subject  from 
accounts ;  for,  -when  kept  at  all,  they  were  kept  in  such  an 
irregular  and  haphazard  way  as  to  be  almost  useless.  In  striking 
instance  of  this  we  may  quote  the  way  in  whicb  tbe  accounts 
were  rendered  for  the  funeral  of  the  Lord  Belmove  who  died  in 
1S02.  He  died  at  Bath,  and  his  body  was  brought  over  to 
Ireland  to  be  buried ;  there  was  a  great  gathering  at  the  funeral, 
and  much  money  was  spent.  One  of  .the  men  of  business  em- 
ployed stated  that  he  knew  the  sum  that  he  had  spent,  for  lie 
took  a  bag  containing  sixty  guineas  with  him  when  he  left  Dublin, 
and  counted  how  much  was  left  in  it  when  be  came  back. 

Luckily  for  Lord  Belmore,  his  ancestors  never  gave  themselves 
up  to  the  extravagances  which  ruined  so  many  of  the  Irish  gentry 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  They  devoted  themselves  to  buying 
land  and  building  houses.  One  of  them  carried  his  love  of 
building  a  little  too  far,  for  he  "reduced  the  property  from  one 
of  the  largest  in  Ireland  to  one  under  20,000  statute  acres." 
They  also  seem  to  have  had  a  happy  knack  of  living  on  good  terms 
with  their  tenants,  without  expending  anything  to  speak  of  on  im- 
provements, such  expenditure,  as  their  memorialist  explains,  not 
being  the  custom  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

Of  those  domestic  details  which  shed  so  much  light  on  the  social 
state  of  a  people  there  is  not  much  to  be  gleaned  from  this  his- 
tory, which  is  principally  a  compilation  of  legal  documents. 
Many  persons,  however,  may  be  interested  in  a  version  of  that 
strange  tale  known  as  the  "  Beresford  Ghost  Story,"  dear  to  all 
lovers  of  the  supernatural,  which  is  here  given  in  the  appendix. 
It  is  warranted  as  correct  on  no  less  an  authority  than  the  present 
Archbishop  of  Armagh,  who,  as  a  great-great-grandson  of  one  of 
the  principal  actors  and  collaterally  descended  from  the  other,  cer- 
tainly ought  to  know  all  about  it,  if  any  one  does.  Nichola  Sophia 
Hamilton,  who  afterwards  became  Lady  Beresford,  had  made  an 
agreement  with  the  Earl  of  Tyrone  of  the  De  la  Poer  family,  with 
whom  she  had  been  brought  up,  that  whichever  of  them  died  first 
was  to  appear  to  the  other  if  there  was  any  truth  in  revealed 
religion,  in  which  neither  of  them  had  any  faith.  One  morn- 
ing Lady  Beresford,  who  was  paying  a  visit,  came  down  to 
breakfast  in  a  very  agitated  state,  with  a  black  ribbon  round 
ber  wrist.  When  her  husband,  Sir  Tristram,  asked  her  what 
was  the  matter,  she  begged  him  to  ask  no  questions,  but  told 
him  that  the  post  would  bring  bim  tidiDgs  of  Lord  Tyrone's 
death,  and  that  he  would  in  the  next  year  be  the  father  of  a 
son.  These  predictions  came  true;  the  expected  letter  brought 
the  news  that  Lord  Tyrone  had  died  the  Saturday  before,  and 
in  due  time  a  son  was  born.  Lady  Beresford  always  continued 
to  wear  the  ribbon  round  her  wrist.  Sir  Tristram  died,  and  his 
widow  after  a  time  married  a  Captain  Gorges,  who  turned  out_  so 
badly  that  she  had  to  separate  from  him.  AVhen  she  was  living 
in  Lublin,  she  gave  a  dinner  party  to  celebrate  her  birthday, 
and  invited  an  old  clergyman  who  had  christened  her : — 

He  was  the  first  arrival,  and  she  told  him  she  was  just  forty-eight  that 
day.  "-No,"  said  he,  "  you  are  only  forty-seven  ;  you  were  born  in  1666." 
She  grew  deadly  pale.  "  Are  you  sure  ?  "  she  said.  "  Certain,"  he  said. 
"  You  have  then,"  she  replied,""  signed  my  death-warrant.  I  have  only  a 
few  hours  to  live."  She  retired  to  her  room,  tent  for  her  son  Sir  Marcus, 
for  her  daughter  Lady  Riverston,  and,  I  believe,  Henry,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.  She  then  told  the  story  for  the  first  time  of  Lord  Tyrone  appear- 
ing to  her,  telling  her  of  his  death;  that  she  would  have  a  son  who  would 
marry  his  brother's  daughter,  and  that  she  would  make  a  most  unfortunate 
marriage,  and  die  on  her  forty-seventh  birthday.  He  touched  her  wrist  to 
prove  his  appearance  was  real,  and  the  flesh  and  sinews  shrank,  on  which 
she  always  wore  a  black  riband.  She  was  buried  in  Lord  Cork's  vault, 
under  the  Communion  table  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral. 

Her  son,  Sir  Marcus  Beresford,  we  may  add,  married  Catherine, 
Baroness  de  la  Poer,  with  whom  he  got  the  great  possessions  in 
the  county  of  Waterford  which  his  descendant  still  owns,  and  was 
created  Earl  of  Tyrone,  his  son  becoming  Marquess  of  "Waterford. 


MURRAY'S  HANDBOOK  FOR  BENGAL.* 

THAT  a  handbook  should  be  compiled  to  meet  the  wants  of 
the  increasing  class  who  visit  India  for  pleasure,  sport,  or 
political  capital  was  inevitable.  And  it  followed  naturally  that 
our  vast  dependency  should  be  included  in  the  familiar  series  of 
foreign  handbooks.  With  these  postulates  it  may  be  conceded 
that,  in  many  respects,  the  late  M.P.  for  Falmouth  was  well  fitted 
for  the  task.  Mr.  Eastwick  was  long  connected  with  India 
through  Ilaileybury  aud  the  East  India  Company.  He  is  an 
excellent  Persian  scholar,  and  is  familiar  with  the  Urdu  and  the 
Hindi  languages.  He  has  qualified  himself  for  the  duty  of  an 
editor  by  one  or  more  visits  to  India,  and,  to  judge  from  his 
preface,  there  is  scarcely  a  dignitary  of  any  kind,  from  Lieutenant- 
governors  and  Secretaries  to  railway  and  steam  agents  and  Persian 
Munsbis,  who  has  not  given  him  valuable  information  or  timely 

*  Handbook  of  the  Bengal  Presidency,  with  an  Account  of  Calcutta  City. 
With  Maps  anil  Plans.  "By  E.  B.  Eastwick,  Esq.  C.B.  London:  John 
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aid.  Possibly  if  the  work  had  been  compiled  entirely  on  the  plan 
adopted  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Hunter,  of  entrusting  particular  cities  and 
districts  to  the  hands  of  qualified  local  writers,  a  more  perfect 
volume  would  have  been  turned  out.  But  Indian  officials  are 
now  so  occupied  with  current  work,  statistics  of  crime,  famine, 
education,  and  public  works,  that  few  have  any  leisure  for  books 
of  this  sort,  in  which  ancient  history  must  be  mixed  up,  like  a 
salad,  with  modern  ways  and  appliances.  And  we  gather  that 
some  of  the  letterpress  is  in  substance  the  work  of  Com- 
missioners and  philologists.  On  the  whole,  if  there  are  several 
blunders  and  omissions  and  some  statements  likely  to  mislead 
tourists,  the  book  is  compact  and  serviceable,  and  we  are  glad  to 
bear  testimony  to  its  merits. 

Mr.  Eastwick  is  a  scholar  and  a  purist  in  spelling ;  but  be 
might  surely  have  tolerated  the  Province  of  Oudh  or  Oude. 
What  must  be  the  feelings  of  a  gentleman  with  the  barest  rudi- 
ments of  any  native  language  when  told  that  Lucknow — it  should, 
of  course,  be  LahJmau — is  the  capital  of  Aivadh,  and  that  the  ex- 
King  himself  has  made  the  charming  suburb  of  Garden  Reach 
uninhabitable  by  Englishmen  owing  to  his  rabble  of  retainers 
and  his  discordant  menagerie  ?  It  is  fair  to  state  that  Mr. 
Eastwick  gives  the  stupid  old  spelling,  as  well  as  the  new  trans- 
literation of  famous  places  so  precious  in  the  eyes  of  philologists 
aud  prigs.  In  the  case  of  obscure  hamlets  and  bazaars  of  110  repute 
beyond  their  own  district  and  province,  formal  and  precise  ortho- 
graphy may  be  tolerated  and  approved.  But  what  is  the  use  of 
compelling  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen  to  write  about  Katah 
(Cuttack),  Kanhpur  (Cawnpore),  Haura  (Howrah),  or  to  insist 
oa  it  that  Clive  won  a  great  victory  at  Pdtds/ii?  The  plain  of 
Plassey  has  long  gone  into  the  river  and  the  new  fashion  may 
well  follow  it.  Mr.  Eastwick's  maps,  though  correct  geographic- 
ally, are  perplexing  for  an  ordinary  tourist.  What,  we,  may  ask, 
does  any  one  just  landed  at  Bombay  or  Calcutta  look  for  in  a 
map  ?  He  does  not  want  lists  of  bazaars  and  guvjes,  or  unim- 
portant streams.  When  he  unfolds  such  a  document  he  locks  at 
once  for  the  lines  of  railway,  for  the  great  towns,  and  for  tho 
Sudder  or  headquarters  of  large  districts  which  he  intends  to 
visit  or  where  he  has  a  friend.  He  migbt  also  like  to  see  at  a 
glance  where  one  province  ends  and  another  begins,  and  the 
direction  of  the  telegraph  lines,  which  do  not  always  correspond 
with  the  lines  01  rail.  Nothing  would  be  more  simple  than 
to  paint  the  telegraph  in  blue,  the  railway  in  red,  the  ordinary 
roads  in  black,  and  the  provinces  and  zillahs  in  green,  pink,  and 
yellow.  The  map  of  Calcutta  itself  is,  however,  perspicuous,  and 
there  are  probably  few  cities  in  the  world  in  which  the  general 
topography  is  marked  out  by  such  clear  and  striking  features.  The 
river  Hooghly  on  one  side,  the  canal  and  the  Salt-water  lake  on 
the  other,  and  the  dense  hamlets  that  begin  after  Chitpore  on 
the  north  and  after  Alipore  and  Ballygunge  on  the  south,  facili- 
tate the  study  of  Calcutta  as  a  whole.  Those  who  have  a  fancy 
to  thread  its  bazaars  and  distinguish  between  Roman  Catholic, 
Armenian,  Scotch,  Greek,  and  English  churches  and  other  details, 
may  spend  half  the  cold  season  there  without  exhausting  the  area 
of  inquiry  and  antiquarian  knowledge. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  preliminary  information  as  to  climate, 
dress  and  outfit,  and  money,  which  is  generally  correct  and  useful. 
But  on  several  points  Mr.  Eastwick  must  expect  a  wide  divergence 
of  opinion.  That  "  bathing  in  cold  water  is  to  be  avoided  "  will 
stagger  many  an  old  hand  who  owes  much  of  his  health  and 
activity  in  India  to  his  matutiiial  bath,  or  to  the  inversion  of  half 
a  dozen  porous  pots  filled  overnight,  in  a  cascade  on  his  head 
and  shoulders.  "  High  boots  of  sambar,  or  elk  skin,"  even  if  pro- 
curable, are  not  necessary.  For  shooting,  the  ordinary  English  or 
Scotch  article  will  do  admirably.  Wre  doubt  whether  it  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  comfort  of  an  outgoing  passenger  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  to  know  that  in  such  a  longitude  and  latitude  Anson  beat 
the  French  in  1747  or  Rodney  the  Spanish  fleet  in  1780.  If  the 
voyage  from  Aden  to  Galle  ever  occupies  "  about  five  days,''  all 
we  can  say  is  that  P.  and  0.  steamers  and  other  Companies  must 
now  have  developed  a  speed  that  distances  the  Cunard,  the  White 
Star,  and  other  fleets  noted  for  doing  more  than  their  300  miles  a 
day.  The  exact  distance  between  those  two  ports  is  2,145  miles, 
and  it  usually  takes  nine  or  ten  of  the  weariest  days  ever 
passed  at  sea.  Against  the  full  force  of  the  S.W.  monsoon  pas- 
sengers from  India  in  July  and  August  have  to  make  the  coast  of 
Africa  and  run  up  to  Aden  under  its  lee,  and  this  consumes  twelve 
days  and  more  in  unenviable  tossing.  It  is  also  new  to  us  that 
the  well-known  shoal,  the  James  and  Mary,  at  the  confluence  of 
two  other  rivers  with  the  Hooghly  above  Diamond  Harbour,  is 
derived  from  two  Bengali  words,  ''Jal  Man"  the  "  deadly  water." 
Tradition,  which  in  such  matters  as  our  early  navigation  to  the 
port  of  Calcutta  may  be  trusted,  maintains  that  the  shoal  is  so 
called  from  a  vessel  of  that  name  which  sank  there  in  a  cyclone  in 
the  early  or  middle  part  of  last  century.  This  is  just  a  case  where 
we  might  back  the  traditions  of  Bengal  pilots  and  harbour-masters 
and  old  charts  against  all  the  dictionaries  in  the  world.  Will 
Mr.  Eastwick,  or  Mr.  Hunter  his  guide,  seriously  assure  us  that 
local  boatmen  on  the  Damudar  or  the  Rup  Narayan,  the  two 
rivers  referred  to,  ever  talk  about  the  Jul  Mart  at  their  confluence 
with  the  Hooghly  ?  No  such  combination  is  known  to  Ryots  or 
practical  Orientalists,  and  the  two  native  words  would  not  mean 
"  deadly  water." 

The  main  features  of  the  work  are  the  descriptions  of  large 
towns  and  the  directions  for  taking  such  routes  in  the  interior  as 
may  combine  the  largest  number  of  interesting  objects  with  a 
reasonable  expenditure  of  time,  money,  and  trouble.    In  this  view 
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the  traveller  is  shown  how  he  can  visit  Rangoon  and  the  Burmese 
province  hy  steamer,  and  Cuttack,  Poori,  and  Bhubaneswar  by 
steamer  or  palanquin  ;  how  he  can  take  a  run  to  the  old  capital  of 
Bengal  at  Dacca  and  see  some  of  the  finest  ground  for  hog-hunting 
hy  the  way ;  how  he  may  turn  aside  from  the  main  line  of  the 
East  India  Railway  and  inspect  the  ruins  of  Rajmahal,  and  cross 
the  river  to  the  jungles  that  hide  the  ruins  of  Pandua  and  Gaur ; 
and  how  a  branch  line  of  railway  has  now  supplanted  some  sixty 
miles  of  an  execrable  road  over  which  palanquins  and  light  carts 
used  to  jolt  the  traveller  from  Patna  to  Gaya.  Possibly  the  concise 
and  clear  information  afforded  about  these  less  familiar  places  may 
dissipate  the  popular  fallacy  that  there  is  "  nothing  to  be  seen  "  in 
Bengal  or  between  Calcutta  and  Benares  ;  and  that  "  doing  India  " 
means  a  mournful  retrospect  at  the  well  at  Cawnpore,  a  gay  party 
at  the  Taj  Mahal  by  moonlight,  and  a  walk  with  an  intelligent 
local  guide  round  the  ruin3  of  the  Lucknow  Residency,  which,  to 
borrow  an  expression  of  an  old  sea  captain  to  a  French  officer, 
proved  "  stronger,  sir,  than  any  of  your  scientific  fortresses."  And 
yet  for  visitors  to  spots  associated  with  Oriental  splendour  and  the 
heroic  deeds  of  Englishmen  in  1857,  this  volume  is  full  of  hints  ; 
and  the  transition,  in  Mr.  Eastwick's  pages,  from  Hindu  inscrip- 
tions and  Chinese  pilgrims,  to  Hindu  Rao's  House,  the  Flagstaff 
Tower,  and  the  Kaisar  Bagh,  is  managed  with  as  little  abruptness 
and  inconsequence  as  the  cases  admitted. 

Mr.  Eastwick  will  probably  thank  us  if  we  notice  sundry 
mistakes  or  omissions,  the  more  remarkable  as  he  has  taken  pains 
to  record  a  good  many  inscriptions  on  tombs  and  tablets  which 
have  rarely,  if  ever,  been  collected  together.  The  statues,  busts, 
and  portraits  of  the  statesmen,  taken  indiscriminately  from  both 
parties  in  England,  who  in  one  century  have  made  India  what  it 
now  is,  are  described  in  the  account  of  Government  House, 
Calcutta.  There,  we  are  reminded,  are  the  first  and  the  second 
Hastings  ;  the  Wellesley  of  Mysore,  and  the  Wellesley  of  Assaye  ; 
John  Adam,  with  his  amplitude  of  necktie,  sufficient  to  have 
strangled  the  offending  James  Silk  Buckingham  of  the  press; 
Lady  William  Bentiuck,  and  many  others.  But  what  can  have 
become  of  the  statue  of  Lord  Dalhousie  which  used  to  con- 
front his  prototype  Wellesley,  and  how  came  Mr.  Eastwick  to 
omit  the  magnificent  portrait  of  the  former  by  Watson  Gordon? 
For  years  it  used  to  hang  on  the  staircase,  and  there  are  some 
men  living  who,  like  the  old  Sepoy  commemorated  by  Macaulay, 
never  passed  it  without  making  their  salaam  to  the  great 
Proconsul.  What  Mr.  Eastwick  calls  the  pictures  of  Louis  XV. 
and  his  Queen  used  to  be  known  as  the  pictures  of  the  Dauphin 
and  his  Consort,  the  father  and  mother  of  Louis  XVI.  They 
were  said  not  to  have  been  presented  by  any  reigning  dynasty 
of  France  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  but  to  have  been  captured  from 
a  French  vessel  on  its  way  to  one  of  the  small  colonies  of  Pondi- 
cherry  or  Mahe.  At  any  rate,  these  pictures  could  not  have  been 
the  work  of  Delaroche,  as  stated  in  the  guide-book,  if  Paul 
Delaroche  is  thereby  intended.  While  the  immortal  triumvirate 
of  Serampore — Carey,  Marshman,  and  Ward — are  duly  com- 
memorated in  the  account  of  that  ancient  settlement  of  the  Danes, 
we  are  surprised  to  see  no  mention  of  the  Friend  of  India  news- 
paper, which  for  years,  we  might  say  for  generations,  was  issued 
from  "  the  city  of  the  worshipful  Rama,"  for  we  may  just  as  well 
translate  what  Mr.  Eastwick  is  pleased  to  remind  us  ought  to  be 
spelt  Shrirampur.  Sixty  years  ago  that  paper  argued  boldly  and 
nobly  against  the  hideous  custom  of  Suttee,  and  greatly  helped  Mr. 
Poynder  at  the  Court  of  Proprietors  and  Lord  William  Bentinck  in 
the  Council  Chamber  of  Calcutta.  Subsequently  to  that  date  its 
articles  were  written  by  men  who  understood  the  temperament  of  the 
natives  and  the  peculiar  position  of  the  Indian  Government  fully 
as  well  as  they  knew  how  to  write  leading  articles.  If  in  opposition, 
the  Friend's  criticism  was  just  and  its  language  temperate;  if,  as 
often  happened,  it  supported  the  policy  of  the  Government,  it  had 
a  large  fund  of  information  and  a  calmness  and  fairness  to  which 
its  rivals  could  lay  no  claim.  There  was  a  time  when  some  states- 
men would  "  rouse  themselves  to  listen  "  and  others  "  forget  to  sneer" 
as  each  Thursday  brought  the  Serampore  deliverance  on  the  Bible 
in  Government  schools,  the  defects  in  our  criminal  svstem,  or  the 
policy  to  be  pursued  with  Shah  Sujah,  Gwalior,  or" Ranjit  Sing. 
Amongst  the  inscriptions  to  soldiers,  administrators,  and  public 
but  non-official  men,  some  are  not  unfamiliar  owing  to  Macaulay's 
writings,  Kaye's  biographies,  or  the  class  of  books  called  forth 
hy  mutinies  and  more  recent  expeditions.  The  most  concise 
display  the  best  taste,  and  are  inscribed  to  the  late  Bishop  Cotton, 
to  Sir  Edward  East,  the  founder  of  the  liberal  education  of  the 
modern  Hindu,  to  the  late  Justice  Norman,  and  to  Lady  Canning. 
But  there  is  one  in  the  churchyard  of  the  old  or  St.  John's'Cathedral, 
built  in  1 787,  which  raises  feelings  very  different  from  those  with 
which  we  contemplate  the  sepulchres  of  fearless  men  and  women 
who  died  at  their  posts,  "trying  to  do  their  duty."  Anglo- 
Indians  may  remember  not  far  from  the  tomb  of  Sir  B.  Malkin,  a 
Puisne  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  adorned  building  with  four 
pillars.  Here  it  is  recorded  of  a  certain  Mrs.  Francis  Johnson 
that  she  was  born  in  the  Madras  Presidency  on  the  10th  of 
April,  1725,  and  that,  in  1738,  or  when  not  fourteen  years  of  ao-e, 
she  "  intermarried  "  with  Parry  Purple  Templer,  Esq.,  who  was 
no  less  a  person  than  nephew  to  the  Governor  of  Calcutta.  Her 
second  husband  was  James  Altham  of  Calcutta,  who  unluckily 
died  of  small-pox  a  few  days  after  his  marriage.  Nothing  daunted, 
Miss  Croohe,  for  such  had  been  her  maiden  name,  succeeded 
in  winning  the  affections  of  Mr.  Watts,  well  known  in  Orme  and 
other  early  histories  as  member  of  the  Provincial  Council  of 
Mcorshedabad  and  afterwards    senior  member  of  Council  at 


Calcutta.  By  this  third  marriage  Mrs.  Templer-Altham- Watts  had 
four  children.  One  died  in  his  infancy  ;  another  became  Edward 
Watts,  of  Hunslope  Park,  Buckinghamshire;  a  third  was  the 
wife  and  widow  of  G.  Poyntz  Ricketts,  Governor  of  Barbadoes  ; 
and  the  fourth,  Amelia,  married  Charles  Jenkinson  afterwards 
Earl  of  Liverpool.  But  we  have  to  add  that  subsequently  to  the 
death  of  the  senior  member  of  Council,  the  widow  Watts  in  1774 
— she  was  then  nearly  fifty — intermarried  with  the  "  Principle 
Chaplain  of  the  Presidency  of  Fort  William,"  the  Rev.  YV. 
Johnson,  by  whom  she  had  no  issue.  We  should  much  like  to 
know  how  often  this  lady  made  the  passage  to  England  by  the 
Cape,  or  to  whom  she  entrusted  the  future  Lady  Liverpool ; 
but  all  that  the  inscription  adds  is  that  she  died  on  the  3rd 
of  February,  1787,  "  the  oldest  British  resident  in  Bengal,  univer- 
sally beloved,  respected,  and  revered."  A  copy  of  her  journal  or 
of  her  letters  to  her  kinsfolk  would  be  invaluable  to  any  writer  on 
the  Anglo-Indian  manners  of  the  last  century. 

We  are  not  sure  whether  Mr.  East  wick  has  been  well  advised  in 
giving  us  a  vocabulary  and  dialogues,  even  though  he  has  had  the 
assistance  of  such  a  scholar  as  Mr.  Beames.  Errors  in  spelling  are 
frequent.  Some  of  the  Hindi  or  Urdu  sentences  are  capable  of 
much  improvement,  and  not  a  few  of  the  Bengali  phrases  are 
absolutely  erroneous.  It  is  unsound  philology  to  say  that  a  "  very 
large  number  of  Sanskrit  words  has  been  imported  into  the  lan- 
guage." The  truth  is  that  Bengali  is  simply  a  derivative  of 
Sanskrit.  The  greater  portion  of  its  component  parts  are  directly 
traceable  to  the  parent  Sanskrit.  The  importations  have  been 
Persian  and  Arabic  words,  and  there  are  some  local  and  rustic 
terms  which  it  is  very  different  to  assign  to  any  older  stock.  They 
may  be  waifs  of  a  pre-Aryan  langunge.  A  singular  mistake  is 
made  in  the  translation  into  Bengali  of  the  very  common  phrase 
"  Of  what  caste  are  you  ?  "  Mr.  Eastwick  translates  it  "  Tumi  ki 
jat."  The  only  form  of  this  necessary  question  to  which  a. 
Bengali  will  ever  respond  is  "  Tumi  ki  Lulc.''  Anything  else  gets 
from  him  the  stolid  Anan  or  "  What's  your  wul)  ?  "  of  a  Scotch 
peasant.  There  was  no  reason,  too,  why  the  blank  opposite  the 
word  friendship  should  not  have  been  supplied  by  the  common  word 
doiiti  ox  alap  or  bandhuta.  Surely  it  is  not  insinuated  that  Orientals 
neither  love  nor  hate  ?  We  might  prolong  these  observations,  but 
we  recollect  that  Mr.  Eastwick  comes  before  the  public  as  a  guide, 
and  not  as  an  interpreter  of  vernacular  dialects.  In  the  former 
capacity  he  has  achieved  a  certain  success.  But  for  the  compila- 
tion of  a  useful  and  accurate  vocabulary,  especially  of  an 
improving  and  spoken  language  like  Bengali,  a  knowledge  of 
both  the  classical  and  the  colloquial  forms,  ability  to  select  the  best 
vernacular  standard  out  of  several  kinds,  and  the  assistance  of  a 
native  Pundit  versed  in  English,  Sanskrit,  and  Bengali,  are  abso- 
lutely indispensable. 


FARN BOROUGH  HALL.* 

TfAltNBOROUGII  HALL  is  by  no  means  an  artistic  novel,  and 
•*-  the  incidents  of  the  slight  plot  are  as  desultory  as  the  free 
and  easy  style  ;  but  it  is  pleasant  reading,  and  mav  possibly  be 
profitable.  We  do  not  know  that  a  farmer  of  advanced  ideas, 
anxious  to  turn  over  his  capital  advantageously  in  the  face  of 
keen  foreign  competition,  is  likely  to  go  to  a  novel  for  "  wrinkles." 
Yet  perhaps  he  might  do  worse  than  read  Mr.  Simmons's  book  for 
suggestions  which  frequently  strike  us  as  original,  and  which,  for 
all  we  know,  might  pay  and  prove  practicable.  As  for  the  story,  as 
we  have  said,  it  is  slight  enough,  and  though  the  gentleman  who  is 
appropriately  named  Mr.  Hope  succeeded  beyond  his  sanguine  ex- 
pectations, it  must  be  remembered  that,  before  launching  on  a 
new  farming  venture,  all  the  conditions  had  been  arranged  to  his 
entire  satisfaction.  He  was  fortunate  in  his  family ;  he  was 
fortunate  in  his  neighbours ;  and,  above  all,  he  was  fortunate  in 
a  pearl  of  a  landlord.  Considering  his  intelligence,  industry,  and 
advantages,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  did  well ;  had  iie  failed*  with 
so  much  conspiring  in  his  favour,  the  outlook  for  our  agricultural 
interest  would  be  dark  indeed.  Mr.  Hope,  moreover,  had  had 
melancholy  experiences  to  teach  him — experiences  which  had 
reduced  him  from  despondency  nearly  to  despair.  In  happier 
times,  when  the  American  prairies  raised  buffaloes  instead  of 
wheat  and  bullocks,  and  when  the  Americans  of  the  old 
settled  States  consumed  the  fruits  of  their  harvests,  he  might 
have  taken  rank  in  his  county  as  a  little  yeoman-prince.  He 
was  a  well-educated  man  of  gentlemanly  manners,  he  seems 
to  have  possessed  more  than  a  sufficiency  of  capital,  and  he 
occupied  a  holding  of  a  thousand  acres.  But  his  family  was 
expensive  in  its  habits;  his  farm  was  highly  rented,  and  he 
was  shackled  by  all  kinds  of  embarrassing  covenants.  He 
clearly  foresaw  the  crisis  towards  which  we  were  drifting  with 
growing  foreign  competition,  but  the  crisis  had  been  precipi- 
tated by  a  succession  of  disastrous  seasons.  For  three  years 
he  had  barely  covered  his  working  expenses ;  rent,  tithes,  and 
rates  had  all  to  be  paid  out  of  capital ;  the  annual  return  of 
ten  per  cent,  on  rent  sounded  like  a  mockery;  and  when  his 
farm,  on  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  was  offered  him  at  a  re- 
duction of  twenty  per  cent.,  he  flatly  refused  it.  Nor  did 
he  fare  better  in  selling  off  his  stock  and  implements,  Legiti- 
mate customers  had  no  money  to  buy,  and  he  saw  his  sub- 
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stance  divided  among  a  gang  of  "  knock-out  men."  His  only 
satisfaction  was  in  speaking  his  mind  to  "  the  Squire,"  to  whom 
he  told  some  unwelcome  home  truths.  Of  course  he  thought  of 
emigrating  with  the  wreck  of  his  fortune  ;  when,  happily  for  him, 
he  met  a  shrewd  and  friendly  Australian  settler,  who  showed  him 
the  shady  side  of  the  colonial  picture,  and  offered  the  suggestion 
upon  which  he  acted.  Are  your  family  prepared  to  rough  it  in 
log  huts  in  the  back  settlements  ?  was  the  first  question  asked  by 
this  intelligent  colonist.  They  are  not,  he  went  on,  answering 
himself,  nor  is  there  any  necessity  for  their  doing  so.  You  have 
only  to  stay  in  England  and  to  resolve  to  submit  to  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  sacrifices  and  privations  you  are  prepared  to  lace 
cheerfully  abroad.  False  pride  can  be  the  only  objection  to  your 
doing  infinitely  better  in  England,  while  living  far  more  comfort- 
ably and  in  civilized  society.  Never  was  such  an  opening  for 
clever  tenant-farmers.  Farms  go  a-b^gging ;  landlords  at  their 
wit's  end  for  teuants  are  compelled  to  be  complaisant;  and  you 
already  have  got  a  Ground  Game  Act  passed  as  a  substantial  in- 
stalment of  the  legislation  which  must  set  in  in  favour  of  the 
tenants.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  determine  to  throw  pride  over- 
board ;  to  live  frugally ;  to  be  ready  to  turn  your  hand  to  any- 
thing, and  to  persuade  your  children  that  they  must  work  like 
their  father. 

Such,  in  brief,  was  the  sage  advice  upon  which  Mr.  Hope  pro- 
ceeded to  act.  And  he  managed  so  well  that  he  not  only  secured 
as  good  shooting  for  himself  as  any  squire  of  reasonable  ambition 
need  have  desired,  but  very  speedily,  out  of  his  satisfactory  pro- 
fits, could  indulge  his  wife  and  daughters  with  a  dance  and  a 
garden  party.  It  was  not  so  much  that  he  was  specially  fortunate 
in  his  farm,  for  the  soil  was  light,  and  the  outgoing  tenant  had  let 
the  land  get  woefully  out  of  condition.  But  most  luckily  he  had 
hit  upon  a  phcenix  of  landlords  who  was  not  only  liberal  to 
absurdity,  but  singularly  open  to  conviction.  The  master  mind  of 
-Mr.  Hope  asserted  its  supremacy  from  the  first;  and  young  Sir 
Hugh  Power,  after  some  faint  show  of  hesitation,  invariably 
assented  to  the  hard  terms  proposed  to  him.  It  is  to  be  assumed, 
of  course,  that  Mr.  Hope  showed  himself  conscientious,  and  did 
not  unduly  abuse  hissuperiorknowledgeand  intellectual  ascendency. 
And  so  Sir  Hugh  seems  to  have  thought ;  for,  although  he  had 
been  ruthlessly  ridden  over  in  the  bargaining,  he  gracefully  sent 
flowers  and  fruit  to  deck  the  rooms  for  the  dance  which  bis  easily- 
rented  tenant  found  the  means  of  giving.  Though  tenants  had  been 
breaking  in  his  debt  and  getting  into  long  arrears,  he  was  by  no 
means  hard  in  arranging  about  money  matters.  His  personal 
habits  were  simple,  and  he  was  inclined,  so  far  as  his  dependents 
were  concerned,  to  carry  even  to  excess  the  principle  of  "  Live  and 
let  live."  But  he  did  make  something  of  a  fight  with  Mr.  Hope 
as  to  reservations  about  the  shooting  on  the  farm.  Mr.  Hope 
would  listen  to  nothing  of  the  kind.  He  was  fond  of  shooting 
himself,  and  felt  that  it  was  the  tenants'  right  to  have  the  sport ; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  promised  to  invite  his  landlord  to  share  it. 
The  final  agreement  was,  that  Mr.  Hope  should  act  in  the  capacity 
of  head-keeper ;  that  he  should  receive  50L  per  annum  for  an 
under-keeper,  who  might  be  employed  on  the  farm  at  harvest- 
time,  and  as  hedger  to  him  in  ordinary ;  and  that  all  the  winged 
and  ground  game  when  shot  should  become  the  property 
of  the  occupier.  Taking  this  as  a  sample  of  the  more  material 
conditions  of  his  lease,  it  is  easily  to  be  understood  that 
he  farmed  at  a  profit.  In  fact,  thanks  to  his  shrewdness 
and  promptitude,  things  went  so  well  with  him  that  the  narrative 
is  almost  monotonous.  He  had  money  enough  left  from  his  former 
failures  for  his  present  enterprises,  and  he  laid  it  out  with  spirit 
r.nd  judgment.  He  bought  steam  tackle  for  deep  subsoil  plough- 
ing, and  placed  it  in  charge  of  one  of  his  sons.  He  would  have 
nothing  to  say  to  cropping  in  rotation  under  covenants.  His 
notion,  and  we  believe  it  to  be  a  sound  one,  was  to  rear  as  much 
stock  of  all  kinds  as  the  land  would  carry,  while  the  land  would 
in  turn  be  plentifully  supplied  with  manure;  and  to  send  bis  pro- 
duce to  market,  when  prices  for  produce  ruled  low,  in  the  shape 
of  the  sleek  beasts  which  had  fattened  on  it.  Nor  did  he  confine 
himself  to  farming  properly  so  called.  He  had  remarked  that  the 
men  who  had  tided  through  the  worst  times  were  those  who  had 
shown  a  certain  versatility  in  cultivation;  so,  being  advised  thereto 
by  a  long-headed  gardener — for  be  was  almost  as  happy  in  some  of 
his  upper  servants  as  in  his  landlord — he  gave  the  man  one  of  his 
fields  to  be  laid  out  as  a  market-garden.  As  he  said,  if  suburban 
market-gardeners  can  grow  vegetables  at  a  handsome  profit  while 
paying  a  rent  of  six  pounds  per  acre,  surely  farmers  in  the  country 
ought  to  be  able  to  undersell  them,  after  making  allowance  for  the 
cost  of  railway  freight.  He  had  some  trouble  with  the  rank  and 
rile  of  his  field  hands;  but,  on  the  whole,  he  managed  them 
creditably.  As  labour  was  scarce  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  felt 
that  they  were  in  a  measure  his  masters,  and  that  consequently 
their  caprices  must  be  considered.  He  found  it  pay  him  to  broach 
some  beer  casks  for  them  on  occasion,  although  he  had  com- 
pounded with  them  for  beer  money,  since  the  beer  put  fresh  spirit 
into  their  work ;  and  by  that  timely  and  judicious  piece  of  liberality 
he  secured  his  cut  wheat  while  that  of  his  neighbours  was  left  out 
to  be  rotted.  In  fact,  his  system  of  husbandry  always  favourably 
contrasted  with  that  of  two  representative  neighbours  on  either 
side.  One  of  these  was  a  working  farmer  of  the  old-fashioned 
school,  who  detested  all  new-fangled  notions,  who  was  short  of 
capital,  and  starved  his  land.  The  other  was  a  gentleman  farmer, 
but  likewise  of  the  old  school,  who,  if  he  did  not  actually  waste 
his  substance  in  riotous  living,  had  at  least  refused  to  reform  expen- 
diture when  the  times  got  bad.    The  former  is  helped  along  by 


the  happy  accident  of  one  of  Mr.  Hope's  quick-witted  sons  falling 
in  love  with  his  daughter,  and  consequently  devoting  himself  to 
the  old  gentleman's  interests.  But  the  latter  is  brought  to  signal 
grief,  and  is  made  to  point  a  moral  accordingly. 

Although  the  interest  of  the  book  turns  mainly  on  successful 
farming,  yet  there  is  a  good  deal  of  byplay  of  one  kind  or 
another.  Mr.  Hope  has  a  pair  of  promising  sons  and  a  couple  of 
attractive  and  rather  accomplished  daughters.  One  son,  as  we 
have  said,  pays  attentions  to  the  old  farmer's  daughter,  a  girl  who 
is  all  that  can  be  desired  both  in  looks  and  domestic  qualities. 
One  of  the  young  ladies  naturally  falls  in  love  with  the  fasci- 
nating son  of  the  gentleman-farmer  neighbour ;  while  the  other, 
carrying  the  heart  of  her  landlord  by  storm,  makes  a  far  more 
brilliant  hit.  And,  if  Sir  Hugh  Power  had  made  Miss  Hope's 
acquaintance  before  talking  over  business  arrangements  with  her 
father,  we  could  better  have  understood  the  favourable  terms  on 
which  the  latter  rented  Farnborough  Hall.  Then  there  are 
various  sporting  or  rustic  side-incidents  which  are  more  or  less 
quietly  sensational.  There  is  the  merry  September  shooting- 
party,  when  Mr.  Hope  receives  his  landlord  and  a  couple  of 
visitors,  and  demonstrates  to  them,  by  a  highly  respectable  bag, 
that  the  shooting  arrangements  he  had  proposed  were  in  every  way 
desirable.  There  is  the  night  chase,  with  dogs  and  sacks,  after 
a  badger,  who  had  made  his  earth  in  one  of  the  covers  on 
the  farm ;  and  there  is  a  still  more  exciting  hunt  after  a 
lion,  supposed  to  have  broken  loose  from  a  travelling  menagerie. 
The  ravages  in  the  sheepfolds  were  matters  of  fact,  and,  so  far,  the 
general  alarm  in  the  county  was  well  founded.  But  the  "  lion," 
when  he  was  knocked  over  and  examined,  proved  to  be  a  huge 
Newfoundland  that  had  betaken  himself  to  nocturnal  marauding, 
and  carried  it  on  for  some  time  with  impunity.  Nevertheless  the 
story  is  amusingly  told,  as  is  that  of  the  owl  with  a  trap-chain  at 
its  leg,  which,  having  made  its  home  in  one  of  the  attics,  gave  the 
venerable  farmhouse  the  reputation  of  being  haunted.  Altogether 
there  is  so  much  of  the  freshness  of  the  fields  and  woods  about 
Farnboroiujh  Hall  that  we  find  it  infinitely  preferable  to  the 
ordinary  love  tales  which  ring  the  changes  upon  sighs  and  mawkish 
sentimentality. 


MAORI  RELIGION  AND  MYTHOLOGY.* 

THE  religious  ideas  of  the  Maoris,  or  natives  of  New  Zealand^ 
are  peculiarly  interesting  to  the  student  of  mythology  and  of 
belief.  It  is  vain  to  attempt  to  investigate  these  forms  of  human 
development  without  taking  into  account  the  historical  and  social 
conditions  of  the  races  which  tell  the  6tories  and  practise  the 
rites  of  this  or  that  creed.  Now  we  have  plenty  of  thoroughly 
trustworthy  information  about  Maori  "  culture."  The  natives  of 
New  Zealand  occupied,  when  they  were  first  discovered  by  Euro- 
peans, a  narrow  ledge  between  savagery  and  the  higher  form  of 
barbarism.  They  were  far  removed  in  social  condition  from  the 
estate  of  the  Murri,  or  natives  of  Australia,  and  as  far  from  the 
miserable  stage  to  which  the  Bushmen  of  Africa  have  probably 
descended  from  some  more  prosperous  existence.  The  New 
Zealanders  were,  socially,  very  much  on  a  level  with  the  more 
developed  tribes  of  Red  Men  in  America ;  but  were,  on  the  whole, 
less  happily  provided  with  the  material  instruments  of  nascent 
civilization.  Their  country  produced  scarcely  any  large  f«uinials  fit 
for  food,  and  none  which  it  was  possible  to  domesticate  as  carriers. 
of  weights  and  burdens.  Oxen,  horses,  bears,  deer,  did  not  exist 
for  the  New  Zealanders,  and  rats,  as  we  learn  from  the  little  book 
which  Mr.  Shortland  has  just  published,  contributed  a  good  deal  to 
their  store  of  animal  food.  Probably  this  scarcity  of  meat  (in  spite 
of  supplies  of  fish  and  of  birds)  established,  if  it  did  not 
originate,  the  New  Zealand  practice  of  cannibalism.  Again,  pro- 
gress in  New  Zealand  was  retarded  by  ignorance  of  the  metals. 
Few  races  have  been  more  ingenious  and  artistic  in  the  manu- 
facture of  weapons  of  stone ;  and  in  the  convoluted  curves  of 
Maori  art  we  seem  to  see  the  beginnings  of  the  decorative  style 
afterwards  developed  chiefly  by  Celtic  races.  But,  without 
metals,  without  beasts  of  burden,  with  scanty  supplies  of  food,  and 
with  no  cereal  worthy  to  be  compared  to  Indian  corn,  the  New 
Zealanders  had  but  a  poor  equipment  for  the  struggles  of  human 
existence.  They  were  an  agricultural  race,  within  the  limits  of 
their  conditions.  Mr.  Shortland  does  not  describe  their  agri- 
culture, but  we  presume  that,  like  the  New  Caledonians,  they  had 
terraced  gardens  irrigated  by  the  expenditure  of  considerable 
labour  and  ingenuity.  Only  a  race  which  cultivated  the  soil  in 
small  holdings  would  have  had  the  comparatively  strict,  though 
puzzling,  Maori  laws  of  land  tenure.  To  buy  a  piece  of  land  from 
a  native  owner  in  New  Zealand  is  as  perilous  as  to  purchase  real 
estate  in  Ireland.  Chiefs  are  apt  to  claim  power  to  sell,  but  it 
proves  on  inquiry  that  they  often  part  with  parcels  of  land  which 
are  not  really  their  own  property,  but  belong  to  the  tribe  in  its 
corporate  character,  or  are  claimed  by  individuals.  Titles  to 
Maori  lands  date  from  the  conquest,  or  rather  from  the  great 
Maori  emigration  to  New  Zealand.  The  country  was  settled,  at 
a  period  to  which  we  can  only  assign  a  conjectural  date,  by 
certain  canoe-loads  of  Polynesian  adventurers.  The  memory 
of  the  settlement  lives  in  tradition  ;  and,  though  myths  have 
found  their  way  into  the  legend,  a  good  deal  of  history 
also  survives.    For  example,  the  story  of  the  invasion  told 
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Low  the  stone  seats  of  a  great  leader  of  the  emigration  were 
buried  under  a  certain  ancient  tree ;  and  when  the  tree  lately 
yielded  to  tempest,  or  old  age,  the  venerable  relics  were  found, 
like  the  bones  of  Agamemnon,  just  where  tradition  pointed  to 
their  resting-place.  A  long  and  rather  dull  tale  in  Mr.  Short- 
land's  new  volume  gives  an  account  of  the  early  appropriation  and 
naming  of  various  territories.  Narratives  of  this  sort  contain 
evidence  as  to  Maori  titles  to  land  ;  but  some  holders  go  further 
back,  and  the  author  of  Old  New  Zealand  mentions  a  claimant  who 
derived  both  his  title  and  his  lineage  from  the  time  when  "  a 
monstrous  eft  was  lord  and  master  of  earth."  That  is  to  say,  he 
claimed  to  be  a  child  of  the  Lizard  which  originally  came  out  of  a 
cavern  and  held  the  soil.  Mr.  Shortland  says  little  or  nothing 
about  this  very  primitive  sort  of  pedigree,  and  indeed  his  whole 
account  of  Maori  religion,  as  given  in  this  volume,  is  far  from 
exhaustive.  The  claim  to  land,  like  everything  else  among  the 
Maoris,  depends  ultimately  on  mana — that  is,  a  kind  of  mystic 
and  transcendental  power  and  hereditary  sacredness  which  attaches 
to  certain  persons,  and  can  be  transferred  to  all  material  objects 
from  real  estate  to  boiled  potatoes.  This  curious  fiction  is  chiefly 
found  existing  among  the  races  of  the  Pacific.  It  has  evidently 
had  so  much  influence  among  them  on  the  development  of  ideas 
of  property  that  we  wish  some  student  would  make  special 
researches  into  the  subject,  and  try  to  discover  the  precise 
part  which  the  theory  of  personal  sacredness  has  played  in 
the  evolution  of  the  conception  of  property.  The  mana,  or 
transcendental  right  in  newly  appropriated  land,  was  originally 
vested  in  the  chief  of  the  family  which  took  possession  of 
unoccupied  soil.  By  virtue  of  his  mana  the  chief  shared  the 
land  among  his  tribe,  and  the  shares  when  once  made  held 
good,  and  gave  a  title  to  all  the  descendants  of  the  first  acquirer. 
Thus  a  New  Zealand  tribe  has  its  lands  in  individual  property, 
and  its  folk-land,  "  lands  not  yet  meted  out,"  which  it  holds  by  the 
mana  raid,  or  "  great  mana"  of  the  chief.  Lately,  Mr.  Shortland 
says,  it  has  become  common  to  transfer  the  mana  to  the  Maori 
king,  or  some  other  great  chief,  to  prevent  clandestine  sales.  As 
to  the  descent  of  land,  boys  succeed  to  their  father's,  girls  to  their 
mother's,  real  property.  If  a  woman  marries  "  a  man  of  another 
tribe  "  she  forfeits  all  right  to  land  in  her  mother's  tribe.  But  we 
must  not,  therefore,  assume  that  the  Maoris  are  "  endogamous," 
for  Mr.  Shortland  says  nothing  here  to  show  whether  he  uses  the 
word  "  tribe"  to  signify  local  tribe,  or  tribe  of  descent  and  blood 
kinship.  His  earlier  volume  on  Maori  Traditions  we  do  not  happen 
to  have  by  us  ;  but  his  present  treatise  leaves  so  much  unexplained 
on  which  he  could  doubtless  throw  light  that  we  hope  he  may 
some  day  give  a  more  complete  and  scientific  account  of  Maori 
customs  and  beliefs. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  Maoris  possessed  more 
than  the  germs  of  civilization.  It  should  be  added  that  they  were  a 
slave-holding  race,  and  that  they  had  long  left  behind  them  the  period 
in  which  descent  is  mainly  traced  by  the  female  side.  They  had 
two  very  important  institutions — a  sacred  gentry,  from  whom  came 
chiefs  "honoured  like  gods  by  the  people,''  and  a  sort  of  men  called 
Tohungas,  and  specially  educated  to  remember  the  mythical  and 
genealogical  traditions,  and  to  perform  the  religious  and  magical 
rites  of  the  race.  In  these  nobles  and  priests  we  may  recognize 
the  germs  of  Brahminical  and  warlike  castes,  like  those  of  the 
Aryans  of  India.  Mr.  Shortland  obtained  his  information  about 
mythology  and  belief  from  a  Tohunga,  who  died  soon  after 
divulging  facts  which  he  believed  to  be  sacred.  The  cosmogonic 
myths  of  New  Zealand  do  not  differ  much  iu  character  from  those 
of  all  other  races,  savage  and  civilized,  but,  like  other  Polynesian 
legends,  they  show  the  handling  of  a  semi-religious  order  of  men, 
and  betray  the  'influence  of  nascent  metaphysics.  The  Maori 
Tohungas  had  got  beyond  the  period  of  thought  in  which  man's 
curiosity  is  satisfied  by  the  statement  that  a  wolf,  a  boar,  a  duck, 
or  a  spider  made  the  world,  while  men  were  developed,  by  natural 
selection,  out  of  the  lower  animals.  Nor  do  we  find  many  traces 
of  the  theory  that  all  things  were  once  portions  of  the  body  of  a 
monstrous  man  or  woman,  a  theory  current  from  Chaldsea  to  Lake 
Superior,  and  from  Scandinavia  to  Egypt.  The  Tohungas  threw 
the  beginnings  of  things  as  far  back  as  possible,  and  started  with 
a  series  of  abstractions,  like  "  Night,"  '•  drifting  Night,"  "  moan- 
ing Night,"  "  Space,"  "  Morning,"  "abiding  Day,"  the  "  fast-bound 
Void,"  the  "  blustering  Wind,"  and  so  forth.  These  abstractions 
were,  as  is  natural  to  savage  metaphysicians,  conceived  of  as 
living  beings,  with  parts  and  passions.  Many  of  those  beings  are 
now  Atua,ov  Gods,  and,  as  we  understand,  the  mysterious  mana,  the 
mainspring  of  Maori  society,  descends  through  the  Atua  to 
ancestral  ghosts  and  livii/r  chiefs.  Theu  we  have  the  myth  of 
the  separation  of  Rangi  and  Papa,  Heaven  and  Earth,  Ouranos 
and  Gaia,  which  precisely  corresponds  to  the  repulsive  Greek 
legend  on  the  same  subjects.  The  divine  children  of  Heaven  and 
Earth  were  smothered  in  the  dark  secular  embrace  of  their  parents, 
and  thrust  them  for  ever  apart,  as  Kronos  practically  divorced 
Ouranos  and  Gaia.  The  origin  of  species  is  accounted  for  by 
Tane's  many  marriages  with  wives  who  bore  him,  not  children, 
but  stones  and  grasses  and  trees  and  lower  animals.  As  yet  man 
was  not,  and  these  strange  progenies  of  Tane's  answer  to  the 
sketchy  and  abortive  efforts  at  the  creation  of  man — efforts  which 
failed  because  the  created  being  did  not  harmonize  with  his 
environment — which  meet  us  in  Peruvian  and  Indian  mythology. 
As  in  Australian  mythology,  man  was  at  last  fashioned  out  of  a 
model  of  earth,  into  which  Tane,  like  the  Australian  Pundjel, 
infused  life.  There  follows  a  coarse  myth,  we  presume,  for  Mr. 
Shortland  cautiously  gives  it  in  untranslated  Maori.    The  first 


earth-formed  woman  Tane  himself  married.  She  appears  to  have 
regarded  this  union  as  incestuous;  she  fled  from  Tane,  saying  that 
she  would  drag  all  his  offspring  to  death.  She  is  now  the  Lady 
of  Night,  and  this  is  one  of  the  myriad  myths  by  which  early  men 
accounted  for  the  puzzling  and  uncomfortable  ordinance  of  death. 
The  legend  of  Maui's  attempt  to  rob  the  grave  of  its  victory,  and 
death  of  its  sting,  is  well  known  from  the  writings  of  Sir  George 
Grey  and  Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Shortland  devotes  considerable  space  to  tapu,  or  "  tabop," 
as  we  commonly  call  it.  The  Maori  theory  is  that  sacred  in- 
fluence emanates  from  certain  persons.  It  becomes  transferred  to 
material  things ;  for  example,  to  food  of  every  sort.  It  would  be- 
the  height  of  impiety  to  eat  what  is  sacred  ;  hence  the  very  com- 
plex laws  about  cooking  and  serving  up  food.  Ghosts  and  fairies- 
are  afraid  of  a  boiled  potato,  which,  we  learn  from  an  earlier  work 
of  Mr.  Shortland's,  the  superstitious  carry  about  at  night  to  scare 
the  wandering  spirits.  '  In  the  world  of  the  dead,  as  in  the 
Finnish,  Greek,  and  Melanesian  Hades,  the  spirit  ;of  man  which 
once  tastes  the  food  is  for  ever  bound  to  dwell  without  hope  of 
escape.  So,  in  the  belief  of  the  Ojibbeways,  he  who  tastes  of  the 
big  strawberry  in  the  spiritual  world  dies  a  kind  of  second  death. 
As  in  Finnish  mythology,  the  food  in  the  spirit  world  seems 
attractive,  but  is  really  nothing  but  worms  and  grubs  and  other 
abominations.  The  Maoris  have  a  hero  who,  like  the  Finnish 
Wainamoinen,  or  the  Greek  Psyche,  or  the  unnamed  woman  of 
the  Melanesian  story,  went  down  to  Hades,  but  escaped  to  upper 
air,  after  refusing  to  eat  the  infernal  food.  Maori  fairies,  like  our 
own,  steal  mortal  women,  who  may,  however,  be  won  back  by 
incantations.  We  end  by  quoting  the  love-song  which  has  power 
even  in  the  shadowy  "  Pa  "  of  fairy-land  : — 

What  wind  is  this  blowing  softly  to  your  skin  : 

Will  you  not  incline  towards  your  companion, 

To  whom  yoa  cluug  when  sleeping  together, 

Whom  j'ou  clasped  in  your  arms, 

Who  shared  your  griefs. 

When  the  wind  bears  to  you  this  my  love, 

Incline  hither  thy  love, 

Sighing  for  the  couch  where  both  slept. 

Let  your  love  burst  forth, 

As  the  water-spring  from  its  source. 

This  seems  to  us  the  most  poetical  of  the  Karakia,  or  incantations,, 
in  which  the  Maori  firmly  believes.  These  incantations  are  known 
to  and  sung  by  Tohungas,  and  compose  the  Atharva  Veda  of  thfth 
Maori  race. 


SWEET'S  LAW  DICTIONARY.' 

T^/I~R.  SWEET'S  Dictionary  is,  like  many  other  dictionaries,  a 
XtJL  monument  of  stupendous  industry,  but  we  cannot  convince 
ourselves  that  this  industry  has  been  expended  to  the  best  possible 
advantage.  Law  is  not  a  science  which  lends  itself  readily  to  this 
sort  of  treatment.  Every  part  and  section  of  it  has  been  so 
elaborated  and  overgrown  with  dicta,  decisions,  and  legislation 
that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  express  iu  a  condensed  form  even 
the  beggarly  elements  of  what  would  nevertheless  in  a  dictionary 
constitute  the  subject-matter  of  a  single  heading.  The  present  writer 
must  confess  that  this  is  his  first  experience  of  a  law  dictionary,, 
and  that  it  has  always  been  a  matter  of  curiosity  to  him  what 
such  a  work  contained  and  what  end  it  was  designed  to  attain. 
The  perusal  of  Mr.  Sweet's  work,  which  bears  every  trace  of  being 
an  excellent  one  of  its  kind,  has  satisfied  this  curiosity  on  the  first 
point ;  but  the  second  still  remains  in  doubt.  Who  will  use  Mr. 
Sweet's  magnum  opus  ?  Not  the  practising  barrister ;  for  the  infor- 
mation accorded  under  most  heads  is  too  scanty  for  his  purposes. 
Take  a  heading  at  haphazard,  "Breach  of  Trust."  Four  short 
sentences  dispose  of  the  whole  subject.  So  with  "Contract."  About 
three  pages,  including  notes,  comprise  all  the  information  vouch- 
safed us  on  this  rather  large  topic.  In  fact,  one  is  continually 
reminded  of  Mr.  Pickwick's  comment  on  Count  Smoiitork's  com- 
prehensive notes  on  England.  The  principles  and  definitions  are 
naturally  of  the  crudest  and  barest  nature,  and  the  references  far 
too  scanty  to  give  the  book  any  value  as  a  book  of  reference. 
Thus  it  cannot  in  any  wise  furnish  the  practising  lawyer  with  a 
substitute  for  the  digests  to  which  he  so  frequently  resorts,  while 
no  man  in  his  senses  would  venture  to  quote  iu  Court  a  proposition 
from  even  the  best  of  law  dictionaries  as  an  independent  authority. 
Then  is  a  law  dictionary  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  student?  We- 
think  not.  Even  for  this  class  of  readers  the  treatment  of  the 
various  subjects  is  too  elementary.  A  student  who  diligently 
committed  the  whole  of  Mr.  Sweet's  work  to  heart  might,  and 
probably  would,  get  through  the  examination  for  either  grade 
of  the  profession  ;  but  he  would  be  merely  a  reproduction  of  the 
dictionary,  and  not  necessarily  a  good  lawyer,  even  for  his 
standing.  He  would  be  a  triumph  of  cramming,  and  that 
would  be  all.  The  necessarily  disjunctive  nature  of  a  work 
arranged  purely  on  alphabetical  principles  effectually  precludes 
its  being  utilized  as  a  compressed  series  of  text-books,  order  and 
cohesion  being  an  impossibility  under  such  conditions.  No  mind  is 
capable  of  such  suppleness  and  abstraction  as  to  be  diverted  imme- 
diately from  the  consideration  of  one  phase  of  law  to  a  perfectly 
alien  and  unconnected  topic.    "  Proctors  "  and  "  Production," 


*  A  Dictionary  of  English  Law  ;  containing  Definitions  of  the  Technical 
Terms  in  Modern  Use,  and  a  Concise  Statement  of  the  Hides  of  Daw  affect- 
ing the  Principal  Subjects.  With  Historical  and  Etymological  Notes,  by 
Charles  Sweet,  LL.B.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn.    London  :  H.  Sweet.  1882. 
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"  Presumption"  and  "Previous  Conviction,"  naturally  follow  one 
another  in  Mr.  Sweet's  book  by  right  of  alphabetical  precedence ; 
but  we  cannot  conceive  any  one  who,  having  assimilated  the  idea 
of  Proctors  or  Presumptions,  is  immediately  prepared  to  study  the 
subject  of  Production  or  Previous  Convictions.  It  is  but  fair  to 
say  that  Mr.  Sweet  facilitates  the  use  of  his  work  as  far  as  may  be 
by  a  system  of  cross-references  ;  but  this  is,  after  all,  an  inadequate 
expedient.  Possibly  the  student,  were  he  so  minded,  might  work  up 
each  subject  by  elaborate  reference  to  each  heading  which  could 
by  any  means  have  any  bearing  thereon,  and  so  might  patch  up  for 
himself  a  sort  of  little  treatise  on  the  desired  topic ;  but  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  he  would  know  where  to  look  or  what  to  look 
for.  So  that  on  the  whole,  though  the  style  of  the  treatment  of 
each  beading  is  elementary  in  the  extreme — elementary  indeed  in 
some  cases  to  the  verge  of  puerility — the  book  is,  by  virtue  of  its 
construction,  well-nigh  useless  to  those  who  mainly  stand  in  need 
of  elementary  instruction.  So  we  fear  that  Mr.  Sweet's  work  is 
only  likely  to  find  acceptance  with  the  general  public  who  are 
puzzled  by  law  terms,  and  for  whom  a  little  information,  adminis- 
tered in  homoeopathic  doses,  is  usually  sufficient. 

We  are  sincerely  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  predict  for  the  book  a 
larger  and  more  exalted  sphere  of  usefulness,  inasmuch  as  it  is  un- 
questionably good  in  its  way.  It  is  of  course  a  very  difficult 
matter  to  criticise  a  law  dictionary  systematically  ;  it  is  impossible 
to  read  it  through  and  verify  every  principle  of  law  and  every  case 
referred  to ;  the  fairest  way  is  perhaps  to  look  out  points  on  which 
there  has  been  recent  discussion,  or  on  which  doubt  still  exists, 
and  from  the  author's  treatment  of  such  crucial  questions  to  deduce 
an  opinion  as  to  his  general  accuracy.  Applying  this  method  to 
Mr.  Sweet's  work  has  led  us  to  a  conclusion  fairly  favourable  to 
him  in  this  respect.  Somehow  one  has  a  preconceived  impression 
that  a  dictionary  is  only  likely  to  contain  antiquated,  if  not  obsolete, 
authorities,  the  labour  expended  on  it  seeming  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  its  being  brought  up  to  recent  date.  Mr.  Sweet  in- 
dubitably exhibits  a  certain  predilection  for  old  cases  in  preference 
to  new,  although  many  of  his  old  references  may  be  due  to  the 
necessary  introduction  of  matter  not  recently  before  the  Courts ; 
but  he  has  apparently  kept  his  eye  upon  the  Law  Reports  up  to 
the  time  of  going  to  press,  inasmuch  as  he  quotes  some  very  late 
decisions.  By  adopting  the  method  of  criticism  to  which  we 
have  before  referred,  we  have  detected  several  points  in  which 
Mr.  Sweet  is  somewhat  behind  the  times.  Thus,  for  instance, 
under  the  heading  "Reference,"  he  tells  us  that  under  the 
Judicature  Acts  the  Court  "may  even  allow  the  whole  action 
to  be  tried  before  a  special  or  official  referee."  This  is  dis- 
tinctly wrong ;  an  official  or  special  referee  has  no  power 
whatever  to  try  an  action  under  the  Judicature  Acts,  as  settled 
by  decisions  to  which  Mr.  Sweet  does  not  refer.  Nor  can  this 
mis-statement  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  it  to  relate  to 
references  under  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Acts,  inasmuch  as 
Mr.  Sweet  carefully  discriminates  between  these  latter  and  the 
references  instituted  by  the  Judicature  Acts.  Again,  under  the 
heading  "  Summons,"  Mr.  Sweet  says,  "  An  appeal  lies  from  a 
Master  to  the  Judge  in  Chambers,  and  from  the  Judge  to  the 
Divisional  Court,"  leaving  the  reader  to  suppose  that  with  the 
Division  Court  the  possibility  of  appeal  ends,  which  of  course  is 
not  the  case,  at  least  at  present,  whatever  may  be  in  contemplation 
by  the  new  rules. 

Perhaps,  however,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  the  region 
of  practice  would  be  the  ground  on  which  a  law  dictionary  would 
be  strongest,  and  we  therefore  select  a  few  less  practical  points 
on  which  Mr.  Sweet  seems  to  us  open  to  criticism.  Let  us  take 
il  General  Words."  Here  there  is  an  unaccountable  omission. 
There  is  scarcely  a  more  important  rule  of  construction  than  that 
which  requires  that  general  words  following  specific  terms  are 
limited  in  their  interpretation  to  things  ejusdem  generis ;  and  this 
is  just  the  sort  of  doctrinal  principle  which  we  should  have 
imagined  would  delight  the  heart  of  a  lexicographer.  But  not 
a  word  does  Mr.  Sweet  vouchsafe  on  the  subject,  either  under  the 
heading  above  mentioned  or  under  the  cogr#te  one  of  "  Special 
Words."  Again,  under  the  title  "  Bill  of  Lading,"  he  informs 
us  that  "  a  bill  of  lading  is  a  negotiable  instrument,  and 
the  property  in  the  goods  is  transferred  by  its  indorsement 
and  delivery,  subject  to  any  rights  of  stoppage  in  transitu, 
liability  to  freight,  &c."  We  were  certainly  under  the  impression, 
and  are  so  still,  that  the  bond-Jide  indorsement  and  delivery  of  a 
bill  of  lading  ousted  any  right  of  stoppage  in  transitu  over  the 
goods  represented  thereby.  Mr.  Sweet  does  indeed,  under  the 
heading  "  Stoppage  in  fransitu,"  refer  to  the  well-known  case  of 
Lickbarrow  v.  Mason,  and  mentions  the  countervailing  title  of  a 
bond-Jide  purchaser  without  notice  ;  but  even  here  his  language  is 
scarcely  strong  enough  to  counteract  the  erroneous  impression 
which  would  naturally  be  conveyed  by  his  previous  statement. 
So,  again,  when  enunciating  the  principle  that  the  separate 
estate  of  a  married  woman  is  answerable  for  all  engagements 
entered  into  by  her  with  reference  to  and  on  the  credit  of  it,  Mr. 
Sweet  forbears  to  mention  that  this  only  applies  to  separate 
estate  not  fettered  by  any  restraint  or  anticipation — a  most  impor- 
tant limitation. 

But  we  would  by  no  means  have  it  supposed  from  these 
instances  that  the  book  abounds  with  inaccuracies.  Such  is 
not  the  case.  Error  is  quite  the  exception,  not  at  all  the  rule. 
Most  of  the  titles  we  have  looked  up  are  unimpeachable  in  point 
of  legal  correctness,  so  far  as  they  go ;  some  are  really  well 
done.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  very  concise  and  clever  little 
summary  of  the  law  relating  to  dealings  with  reversioners  given 


under  the  title  "Expectant  Heir,"  with  its  cross  references  of 
"  Reversionary "  and  "Undue  Influence."  Again,  under  the 
heading  "  Mortgage,"  Mr.  Sweet  sets  forth,  at  fuller  length  than 
is  his  wont,  a  fair  proportion  of  the  leading  incidents  of 
this  class  of  security.  Did  space  permit,  we  could  in  this  way 
specify  very  many  headings  in  the  book  which  are  dis- 
tinctly worthy  of  commendation,  particularly  when  the  neces- 
sarily cramped  form  involved  in  the  nature  of  the  work  is 
taken  into  consideration.  Still  one  cannot  help  seeing  that  the 
fatal  vice  of  insufficiency  runs  through  the  whole  work  and 
materially  mars  its  practical  value.  Mr.  Sweet  appends  deriva- 
tions to  many  of  his  legal  terms  which  may  possess  some  anti- 
quarian interest.  Many  of  them  appear,  however,  after  the 
fashion  of  dictionary  derivations,  to  be  uncommonly  far-fetched. 
His  style  of  writing  is  throughout  that  of  an  accomplished 
scholar. 

We  are  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  say  more  for  the  book, 
which  must  have  cost  its  author  an  infinity  of  trouble  and  re- 
search. The  perusal  of  it  gives  one  the  conception  of  a  clever 
and  indefatigable  author  struggling  fruitlessly  against  a  task  com- 
menced on  a  fundamentally  faulty  plan.  We  can  only  hope  that 
Mr.  Sweet  may  on  some  future  occasion  apply  his  unquestion- 
able talent  and  faculty  of  arrangement  to  some  work  affording 
greater  scope  for  exhaustive  treatment  of  a  more  limited  range  of 
subjects. 


RECENT  CLASSICAL  TRANSLATIONS  AND  EDITIONS.* 

IT  is  to  be  feared  that  Mr.  Ellis's  edition  of  Ovid's  Ibis  will  not 
be  received  by  scholars  with  the  feeling  of  gratitude  which 
was  inspired  by  his  Catullus.  We  find,  indeed,  the  same  brilliant 
scholarship  and  painstaking  research  which  characterized  his  pre- 
vious work ;  all  has  been  done  that  great  critical  power  and  un- 
sparing labour  could  do  to  make  the  edition  as  complete  as 
possible  ;  but  one  necessary  element  of  a  truly  monumental  work  ia 
wanting.  The  subject  is  scarcely  worthy  of  the  skill  and  labour 
which  have  been  expended  on  it.  The  question  who  was  the 
faithless  friend  attacked  by  the  poet  is  of  no  historical  and  little 
literary  importance;  no  researches  seem  likely  to  throw  fresh 
light  upon  the  exact  cause  of  Ovid's  banishment,  and  we  venture 
to  think  that  a  scholar  of  European  reputation  might  employ  him- 
self more  profitably  than  in  endeavouring  to  solve  the  mytho- 
logical puzzles  of  which  the  poem  so  largely  consists,  Mr.  Ellis 
tells  us  in  the  preface  that  chance  rather  than  design  led  him  to 
edit  the  Ibis.  It  may,  however,  fairly  be  suspected  that  the 
difficulty  of  the  task  was  one  of  its  main  attractions.  Scholars, 
like  other  artists,  are  naturally  drawn  to  any  work  which  makes 
the  greatest  demand  upon  their  resources,  and  gives  their  technical 
skill  the  fullest  play.  Having  found  a  poem  which  presents 
sufficient  difficulty  to  render  it  interesting  to  them,  they  are  prone 
to  leave  out  of  sight  the  question  whether  its  intrinsic  merits  are 
such  as  to  make  it  attractive  to  other  people.  But  while  we 
may  regret  that  Mr.  Ellis's  labour  has  been  bestowed  upon  a 
work  which  is  in  itself  somewhat  tedious,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
admire  the  completeness  with  which  he  has  executed  his  task. 
He  has  collated  several  MSS.  hitherto  untouched,  and  has  care- 
fully read  through  all  the  scholia.  From  these  he  has  extracted 
the  more  important  matter  and  appended  it  to  the  text.  His  own 
commentary  is  full  of  varied  learning  and  shrewd  conjecture,  and 
is  followed  by  an  excursus  dealing  with  points  of  especial  diffi- 
cult}T.  The  prolegomena  are  divided  into  nine  sections,  treating 
of  various  matters  of  interest  connected  with  the  poem.  The 
first  of  these  attempts  to  solve  the  questions  who  was  Ibis  and 
what  was  the  cause  of  Ovid's  banishment.  Mr.  Ellis  rejects 
the  opinion  that  Ibis  was  H3'ginus,  a  freedman  of  Augustus,  as 
some  have  supposed,  and  rather  inclines  to  the  belief  that 
he  was  one  of  the  tribe  of  delatores  who  became  so  nume- 
rous in  subsequent  reigns.  Mr.  Ellis  conjectures  that  the  cause 
of  Ovid's  banishment  was  some  profanation  of  the  mysteries 
of  Isis  involving  the  dishonour  of  the  Imperial  family.  He 
quotes  from  Josephus  an  anecdote  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  which 
seems  to  confirm  the  possibility,  at  any  rate  of  his  opinion 
being  correct,  and  as  we  are  never  likely  to  have  more  accurate 
information  than  that  which  we  already  possess,  this  theory  will 
serve  as  well  as  another.  The  second  section  of  the  prolegomena 
tells  all  that  is  known  about  the  Ibis  of  Callimachus,  from  which 

*  Publii  Ovidii  JVasonis  Ibis.  Ex  novis  codicibus  edidit,  scholia  vctera, 
commentarium,  cum  prolegomenis,  appendice,  indice,  addidit  R.  Ellis, 
collegii  Trinitatis,  apud  Oxonienses,  Socius.  Oxonii  e  tj-pograpkeo 
Clarendoniano  mdccclxxxi. 

Thirteen  Satires  of  Juvenal.  Translated  into  English,  after  the  Latia 
text  of  J.E.  B.  Mayor,  M.A.  By  H.  A.  Strong,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor 
of  Classics  in  the  University  of  Melbourne,  &c.  ;  and  Alexander  Leeper, 
M. A.,  Warden  of  Trinity  College,  Melbourne.  London:  Macmillan  &  Co. 
1882. 

The  Catiline  and  Jugurtha  of  Sattust.  Translated  into  English.  By 
Alfred  W.  Pollard,  B.A.,  St.  John's  College,  Oxford.  London  :  Macmillan 
&  Co.  1882. 

The  Fourth  Book  of  the  Meditations  of  Marcus  Aurelins  Antoninus.  A 
Revised  Text,  with  Translation  and  Commentary,  and  Appendix.  By 
Hastings  Crossley,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Greek  in  Queen's  College,  Belfast. 
London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1882. 

The  Acharnians  of  Aristophanes.  Translated  into  English  Verse  by 
Charles  James  Billson,  B.A.,  Corpus  Christ's  College,  Oxford.  London: 
Kegan  Paul  &  Co.  1882. 

The  Ade/phee  and  Phnrmio  of  Terence.  With  Notes  by  Wilhelin  Wagner, 
Ph.D.   Cambridge :  Deighton,  Bell,  &  Co.  1882. 
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Ovid  is  supposed  to  have  derived  bis  inspiration,  and  about  the 
quarrel  between  Calliinachus  and  Apollonius,  while  in  a  later 
chapter  Mr.  Ellis  discusses  the  actual  extent  of  Ovid's  obligations 
to  the  poem  of  Callimachus.  On  this  point  we  need  only  repeat 
the  words  of  Mr.  Ellis  himself:—"  Ex  Callimachi  Ibide  quantum 
sumpseritOvidius,incertum  est,  cum  ne  unum  quidem  fragmentuin 
ex  ea  supersit."  The  chapter  "  De  significatione  Ibidis  contains 
some  curious  matter  on  the  natural  history  of  the  Ibis  as  under- 
stood by  the  ancients ;  here  and  later  on  Mr.  Ellis  points  out  the 
Egyptian  colouring  which  Ovid  has  given  to  his  poem,  and  the 
repeated  references  to  Egyptian  customs  which  are  to  be  found  m 
it  It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  that  Mr.  Ellis's  notes  on  the  text 
are  scholarly  and  interesting.  He  writes  in  Latin,  as  befits  a 
scholar  whose  reputation  is  by  no  means  confined  to  his  own 
country,  and  the  charm  of  his  graceful  prose,  together^  with  the 
stores  of  varied  learning  with  which  he  has  illustrated  his  author,_ 
will  no  doubt  induce  many  scholars  to  reverse  the  usual  order  of 
things,  and  to  read  the  poem  for  the  sake  of  the  commentary. 

The  three  volumes  of  translations  published  by  Messrs.  Macmillan 
are  of  various  decrees  of  merit.  Messrs.  Strong  and  Leeper  have 
undertaken  the  difficult  task  of  translating  the  Satires  of  J uvenal 
"  with  a  view  of  giving  a  rendering  which  should  combiue 
accuracy  with  some  elegance  of  style."  Their  efforts  have  met 
with  some  considerable  measure  of  success,  but  they  are  more  for- 
tunate in  the  matter  of  accuracy  than  of  elegance.  The  transla- 
tion will  be  useful  chiefly  to  those  students  who  require^  such 
assistance  to  understand  the  original.  It  does  not  possess  sufficient 
literary  merit  to  render  it  interesting  to  scholars,  while  obscure 
passages  and  references  are  translated  with  such  close  verbal 
fidelity  a3  to  be  quite  unintelligible  to  those  readers  without 
a  knowledge  of  Latin  who  may  wish  to  gain  a  more  .accurate  idea 
of  Juvenal's  style  than  is  to  be  obtained  from  Johnson's  imitations. 
The  work,  however,  has  been  well  and  conscientiously  done.  The 
famous  description  of  the  fall  of  Sejanus,  in  the  Tenth  Satire,  may 
be  quoted  as  a  fair  example  of  a  translation  which  never  reaches 
a  very  high  level  of  excellence,  though  it  always  affords  a  respect- 
able construe : — ! 

Some  fall  headlong  through  their  own  power  exposed  to  bitter  envy  ; 
their  long  and  brilliant  roll  of  honours  wrecks  them  ;  down  come  their 
statues,  and  follow  the  lead  of  the  rope  ;  then  the  axe,  driven  home,  shatters 
the  very  wheels  of  their  triumphal  cars,  and  the  unoffending  nags  have 
their  legs  broken.  Hark  !  the  fires  are  hissing !  and  now,  by  dint  of 
bellows  and  forge,  that  head,  the  people's  idol,  is  aglow  ,  and  great  Sejanus 
is  crackling. 

Literal  as  this  is,  there  is  an  ambiguity  in  the  first  line,  arising 
from  the  want  of  inflexions  in  English,  for  which  a  translator 
ought  to  find  some  means  of  compensating.  We  have  observed 
similar  shortcomings  elsewhere  in  the  book.  Among  lesser  in- 
felicities may  be  noticed  the  translation  of  the  line  "  Quo  tondente 
gravis  juveni  mihi  barba  sonabat,"  "  Beneath  whose  clipping  hand 
my  strong  beard  rustled  in  my  younger  days."  "  A  white  porker's 
holy  sausages  "  is  a  literal,  but  by  no  means  a  happy,  rendering  of 
"  Candiduli  divina  tomacula  porci." 

Mr.  Pollard's  translation  of  Sallust's  Catiline  and  Jugurtha  is  a 
work  of  a  higher  character.  His  task  was,  indeed,  less  difficult 
than  that  of  Messrs.  Strong  and  Leeper ;  but  the  superiority  of  its 
execution  is  far  more  than  proportionate  to  its  greater  ease. 
Sallust's  rather  rhetorical  prose  has  been  rendered  into  vigorous 
and  idiomatic  English  without  any  sacrifice  of  accuracy,  and  the 
work  will  be  equally  valuable  to  classical  and  to  historical  students. 
The  only  fault  that  can  be  found  with  it  is  that  occasional 
tendency  to  diffuseness  which  is  almost  inseparable  from  a  com- 
bination of  exactness  with  grace  of  style.  Each  translation  is  pre- 
ceded by  an  interesting  introduction,  and  historical  notes  on 
difficult  and  important  passages  are  appended.  Mr.  Pollard  is,  as 
an  editor  of  Sallust's  Catiline  should  be,  a  strong  Caesarian,  and  he 
maintains,  with  every  show  of  probability,  the  innocence  of  both 
Caesar  and  Crassus  of  all  participation  in  Catiline's  final  con- 
spiracy. He  however  scarcely  gives  sufficient  weight  to  the 
theory  that  the  absence  of  positive  proof  of  their  complicity  may 
have  been  due  to  the  fear  of  offending  two  powerful  men.  Mr. 
Pollard  estimates  correctly,  on  the  whole,  the  relative  positions  of 
the  aristocracy  and  of  the  popular  party  ;  but  what  does  he  mean 
by  the  following  sentence  ?  "  With  the  close  of  that  struggle  [the 
wars  with  Carthage]  the  Roman  aristocracy  had  lost  their  excuse 
for  existing,  at  any  rate  as  a  governing  body."  He  ha3  just  de- 
clared that  the  nobility  were  "  men  who,  in  Rome's  long  struggle 
with  Carthage,  had  been  their  country's  bulwark."  Surely  it  was 
not  the  removal  of  pressing  danger  from  abroad,  but  their  own 
rapidly  increasing  incapacity  to  govern  at  home,  that  rendered  the 
aristocracy  of  Rome  unfit  for  the  task  of  ruling.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Pollard  does  not  unduly  exalt  the  democratic  party. 
In  his  Introduction  to  the  Jugurtha,  after  speaking  of  the  feeble- 
ness of  the  Optimates,  he  says : — • 

On  the  other  hand,  the  democrats  were  not  much  better  ;  they  could 
assert  their  power  by  persecuting  the  nobility  on  the  occasion  of  any 
disaster  to  the  State,  but  they  were  destitute  of  any  worthy  policy  which 
they  could  unite  to  pursue.  Their  narrowness  of  view  and  anarchist 
tendencies  alienated  from  them  the  two  allies  by  whose  help  they  might 
have  obtained  a  peaceful  triumph  over  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Pollard  also  compresses  into  a  few  sentences  a  very  exact 
estimate  of  the  nature  of  the  changes  introduced  by  Marius  into 
the  constitution  of  the  Roman  army.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  these  changes  made  the  career  of  Julius  Cresar  possible.  We 
subjoin  two  passages  as  examples  of  Mr.  Pollard's  style  of 


translation ;  the  first  is  taken  from  Caesar's  speech  in  the  Senate 
during  the  debate  on  the  prisoners  : — 

It  may  be  asked,  Who  will  take  exception  to  any  decree  against  traitors  ? 
I  answer,  time,  the  events  of  a  day,  and  fortune,  whose  caprice  rules  the 
world.  Whatever  the  prisoners'  fate,  it  will  have  been  well  deserved  ;  but 
you,  Senators,  must  consider  the  precedent  which  you  are  establishing, 
liverv  bad  precedent  has  arisen  out  of  a  measure  in  itself  good  ;  but  whea 
power  has  fallen  to  unskilful  or  less  worthy  hands,  the  precedent  is  no 
longer  applied  to  fit  and  deserving  subjects,  but  to  unfit  and  undeserving. 
The  Lacedaemonians,  when  they  had  crushed  the  Athenians,  imposed  on 
them  an  oligarchy  of  thirty  members.  This  Government  began  by  exe- 
cuting, without  trial,  those  whose  guili  or  unpopularity  was  greatest ;  the 
people  rejoiced,  and  justified  their  action.  As  the  spirit  of  license  gradually 
increased,  they  killed  good  and  bad  alike  in  mere  wantonness,  while  they 
tilled  the  rest  of  the  citizens  with  terror.  Thus  the  State  paid  for  its  fool- 
ish rejoicing  the  heavy  price  of  slavery. 

The  second  passage,  from  the  Jugurtha,  describes  the  state 
of  the  army  in  Africa  at  the  time  when  Metellus  took  the 
command : — 

On  the  arrival  of  Metellus  in  Africa,  he  received  from  Spurius  Albinns 
the  proconsul,  an  indolent  and  cowardly  army,  unable  to  bear  either  danger 
or  toil,  readier  of  tongue  than  of  hand,  the  spoiler  of  its  allies  and  the  spoil 
of  its  enemies,  without  government  and  without  discipline.  Thus  more 
anxiety  fell  to  the  new  general  from  the  bad  character  of  his  soldiers  than 
reinforcement  or  hope  from  their  numbers. 

Mr.  Crossley's  work  is,  as  he  himself  avows,  of  a  very  frag- 
mentary character.    Some  years  ago  he  set  himself  to  produce  a 
complete  edition  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  which  other  occupations  have 
prevented  him  from  completing.    He  has  therefore   decided  to 
publish  at  once  the  portion  which  he  has  finished.    The  present 
volume  contains  the  text  of  the  Fourth  Book  of  the  Meditations,. 
which  has  been  revised,  though  without  the  benefit  of  any  new 
collation  of  MSS.,  a  translation  and  commentary,  and  an  interest- 
ing preface  dealing  mainly  with  the  origin  and  characteristics  of 
Roman  Stoicism.    An  appendix,  reprinted  from  Hermathena,  con- 
tains a  good  account  of  the  correspondence  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
with  his  teacher  Fronto,  and  of  the  relations  of  the  Emperor  with 
Fronto  and  with  the  Stoic  Rusticus.    The  work  throughout  is 
well  done.    Mr.  Crossley  may  be  forgiven  for  taking  rather  too' 
favourable  a  view  of  the  teaching  of  Stoicism.    It  is  easy  to  ex- 
aggerate the  value  of  any  system  when  one's  estimate  is  based  upon 
the  life  and  teaching  of  its  best  and  greatest  professors ;  and  a 
student  of  Marcus  Aurelius  must  needs  be  enthusiastic.  Mr. 
Crossley  is  not,  however,  blind  to  the  weak  side  of  Stoicism.  Ha 
justly  points  out  the  bad  results  of  the  excessive  importance  at- 
tached by  the  Stoics  to  analysis,  and  quotes  a  striking  illustration 
of  this  from  J.  S.  Mill's  Autobiography.    The  translation  is  good 
and  accurate.    The  abrupt  sentences  of  Marcus  Aurelius  do  not 
conduce  to  graces  of  style  in  his  translator,  and  perhaps  the  only 
means  of  conveying  in  English  any  idea  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
original  Greek  would  be  to  imitate  the  terse,  pithy  style  of  Bacon- 
Such  an  attempt,  however  interesting  it  might  be  as  a  tour  de  force, 
would  be  difficult  to  carry  out  in  translating  an  entire  book,  and  Mr. 
Crossley  has  probably  been  well  advised  in  not  making  it.    He  has 
expressed  the  meaning  of  his  author  in  good  intelligible  English,  and 
with  praiseworthy  avoidance  of  technicalities.    The  notes,  both 
on  the  text  itself  and  on  the  subject-matter,  are  scholarly,  and  not 
unduly  spun  out.    Scholars  and  students  of  philosophy  must  hope 
that  Mr.  Crossley's  leisure  may  soon  allow  him  to  complete  his 
task. 

We  gather  indirectly  from  Mr.  Billson's  preface  that  he  has^ 
never  heard  of  Hookhani  Frere's  translations  of  four  of  the  best 
comediea  of  Aristophanes.  Surely,  had  he  been  acquainted  with, 
these  versions,  he  must  have  acknowledged  the  fact  that  he  himself 
was  not  the  first  to  render  the  Acharnians  into  comic  verse.  A3 
it  is,  he  seems  to  believe,  though  he  does  not  say  it  in  so  many 
words,  that  he  has  hit  upon  an  entirely  new  idea.  Mr.  Billson's 
effort  is  confessedly  not  scholarly.  He  has  "  rendered  the  dialogue 
throughout  in  the  free  rhyming  metre  of  modern  burlesque,  which 
does  not  even  shrink  upon  occasion  from  a  bad  rhyme."  In  this 
respect,  at  any  rate,  Mr.  Billson  has  fully  equalled  his  models,  for 
he  makes  "  Lamachus "  rhyme  with  "  haymakers" ;  but  scholars 
who  love  Aristophanes  and  know  what  modern  burlesque  is  will 
hardly  suppress  a  shudder  at  such  treatment  of  their  favourite 
author.  It  is  not  necessary  to  criticize  very  seriously  a  translation 
which  "  English  readers  must  not  take  to  be,  even  in  attempt, 
Aristophanic."  Though  it  will  not  afford  much  gratification  to 
scholars,  it  may  convey  to  those  English  readers  who  have  not 
access  to  Frere's  spirited  version  some  idea  of  what  Athenian 
comedy  was. 

The  Cambridge  University  Press,  has  lately  issued,  in  a  series  of 
handy  little  volumes,  an  edition  by  Dr.  Wagner  of  the  plays  of 
Terence.  Of  these  the  Phormio  and  the  Adelphi  are  now  in  our 
hands.  Dr.  Wagner's  name  is  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  work, 
so  far  as  it  goes,  is  well  done.  The  notes  are  short  and  to  floe 
point,  and  give  just  the  information  required  for  an  under- 
standing of  the  text.  Criticism  of  the  text,  however,  occupies 
rather  too  large  a  share  of  the  short  space  given  to  the  notes. 
If,  as  we  imagine  to  be  the  case,  this  edition  is  intended 
mainly  for  the  use  of  younger  students,  rather  more  attention 
might  with  advantage  be  given  to  the  comedies  considered  as 
acting  plays.  Various  readings  and  textual  criticism  are  apt 
to  pall  upon  young  students,  and  the  surest  way  to  interest 
them  in  an  author  is  to  give  them  a  fair  chance  of  under- 
standing his  subject-matter.  A  sketch  of  the  plot  of  each 
play,  and  some  account  of  the  action  of  each  scene,  would 
be  a  very  valuable  addition  to  Dr.  Wagner's  notes ;  while  more 
attention  might  well  be  given  to  the  dramatic  and  literary  aspect 
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of  the  plays.  The  few  notes  on  the  construction  of  the  comedies 
are  good  enough  to  make  us  wish  that  there  were  more  of  them. 
For  instance,  in  the  second  act  of  the  Adelphi,  Dr.  Wagner  has 
some  very  good  remarks  on  the  awkwardness  of  the  introduction 
of  the  quarrel  between  /Eschinus  and  Sannio.  lie  is,  no  doubt, 
right  in  pointing  to  the  inconsistency  of  this  scene  as  evidence  of 
<(  contamination."  lie  seems,  however,  to  have  missed  the  humour 
of  Parnieno's  action  in  striking  Sannio  a  second  time  before  bis 
master  gives  the  word.  When  Parmeno  gives  the  first  blow, 
Sannio  cries  out,  and  /Eschinus  warns  him  "  geminabit  nisi 
caves."  In  the  midst  of  this  speech  Parmeno  strikes  Sannio  again. 
Obviously  the  reason  of  this  is  that  Parmeno  does  not  wait  for 
the  last  syllable  of  the  word  "  geminabit/'  but  takes  the  first  three 
syllables  as  the  imperative. 


SCOTCH  MARRIAGES.' 

A  COLLECTION  of  stories  in  the  outward  guise  of  a  three- 
volume  novel  is  apt  to  be  a  somewhat  doubtful  experiment. 
If  the  first  story  is  a  good  one,  the  reader  may  perhaps  be  annoyed 
when  he  finds  that  it  so  soon  comes  to  an  end,  and  will  very  likely 
be  indisposed  to  begin  afresh  upon  another;  and,  if  a  dull  one,  he 
will  probably  throw  down  the  book  in  disgust  and  decline  to  per- 
severe further.  Even  should  he  plod  steadily  through  the  whole 
series,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  mental  exertion  in  grasping 
and  retaining  the  thread  of  four  or  five  consecutive  stories  which 
it  is  hardly  fair  to  the  average  reader  to  expect ;  and  though 
the  stories  may  perhaps  be  all  excellent  in  their  way,  they  do  not 
stand  a  good  chance  of  impartial  criticism. 

Under  the  heading  of  Scutch  Marringcs  Miss  Tytler  has  given 
ms  four  stories  of  various  lengths,  none  of  which  can  be  said  to  be 
positively  dull,  and  which,  in  fact,  all  possess  a  certain  amount 
of  interest.  Nor  is  the  title  open  to  the  same  criticism 
that  was  expressed  in  these  columns  in  reference  to  Scotch  Firs, 
a  former  work  by  the  same  author ;  for  in  three  cases  at 
least,  the  marriages  take  place  under  circumstances  which  are 
more  likely  to  come  about  in  Scotland  than  elsewhere;  whereas, 
as  was  observed  at  the  time,  the  meaning  of  the  title  of  Scotch 
Firs  was  hardly  sufficiently  apparent.  "  Lady  Peggy,"  the  first 
of  this  series,  is  a  pretty  sketch  founded  on  the  old  story  of 
the  laird  who  marries  a  lass  of  low  degree,  whereby  an  op- 
portunity is  afforded  for  some  clever  delineations  of  Scotch  country 
life.  The  laird  himself,  young  Ramsay  of  Drumsheugh,  is  a  weak, 
uninteresting  character,  presenting  an  unfavourable  contrast  to  his 
friend  and  principal  tenant,  Jock  Home  of  Balcairnie,  with  whom 
he  has  been  on  the  most  intimate  terms  all  his  life,  the  two  young 
men  having  been  brought  up  at  the  same  school,  and  companions 
in  the  same  sports  and  general  country  pursuits.  As  was  con- 
stantly the  case  at  the  period  of  the  story,  which  appears  to  have 
been  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  children 
of  the  laird,  the  farmer,  and  the  ploughman,  boys  and  girls  alike, 
all  received  the  rudiments  of  a  sound  education  at  the  same 
village  school;  and  here  the  boyish  affections  of  the  youthful 
laird  of  Drumsheugh  became  centred  upon  little  Peggy  Hedderwick, 
the  daughter  of  a  hedger  and  ditcher,  who,  from  being  the  prettiest 
•child  at  the  school,  developed  into  theackuowledgedbelleof  the  coun- 
try side.  Having  "spooned  "  her  in  the  most  open  manner  for  some 
time,  her  lover  will  no  longer  be  restrained  ;  and  a  secret  marriage 
takes  place,  the  laird,  although  entirely  his  own  master,  standing 
in  great  awe  of  his  mother,  who  has  hitherto  presided  over  his 
establishment.  Peggy,  therefore,  who  is  as  good  and  tractable 
as  she  is  beautiful,  and  is  perfectly  devoted  to  her  husband, 
remains  at  the  house  of  her  widowed  mother,  and  the  intimacy 
between  her  and  the  laird  continues  to  all  outward  appearance  on 
the  same  footing  as  before.  It  may  be  a  question  how  far  this 
■would  be  possible  in  a  little  rural  community  where  the  doings  of 
this  particular  couple  had  formed  the  subject  of  general  gossip  and 
speculation  for  some  time  past ;  and  it  is  hardly  probable  that  the 
secret  would  not  have  quickly  oozed  out.  Matters  are,  however, 
brought  to  a  climax  by  a  severe  accident  which  befalls  the  laird ; 
and  Peggy  is  sent  for  in  haste  one  snowy  night,  escorted  by 
Jock  Home,  who,  it  should  be  observed,  had  been  her  earliest 
admirer,  but  who  had  chivalrously  retired  in  favour  of  his  friend 
and  superior.  The  secret  is  at  an  end  now  ;  for,  since  returning 
to  consciousness,  her  husband  has  been  incessantly  calling  for  her, 
and  Peggy  feels  that  she  will  now  have  to  lace  her  dreaded 
mother-in-law  in  her  true  colours  for  the  first  time.  This  is  the 
most  effective  episode  in  the  story ;  and  the  mixture  of  Peggy's 
■unrestrained  grief  with  nervous  forebodings  as  to  her  reception  by 
the  old  lady  is  cleverly  depicted.  She  is,  however,  agreeably  sur- 
prised ;  for  the  laird's  mother  receives  her  with  open  arms,  and 
she  is  at  once  made  to  take  her  proper  place  in  the  family.  The 
laird  gradually  gets  better,  and  by  and  by  goes  abroad  with  his 
mother  to  make  a  complete  recovery,  leaving  Peggy  at  home,  an 
arrangement  which  she  uncomplainingly  accepts.  The  rest  of  the 
story  is  taken  up  with  Peggy's  difficulties  in  her  new  position,  un- 
supported by  her  husband's  presence,  and  hampered  by  a  cunning 
and  unscrupulous  relative,  who,  by  the  mistaken  kindness  of  her 
mother-in-law,  has  been  engaged  in  the  joint  capacity  of  maid  and 
companion  to  Peggy  during  her  husband's  absence.  This  arrange- 
ment is,  however,  far  from  successful,  and  proves  very  nearly  too 
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much  for  poor  Peggy,  who  is  not  equal  to  the  task  of  repelling  the 
liberties  of  her  kinswoman,  not  only  with  herself,  but  with  every- 
thing and  everybody  about  the  place.  But  a  friend  in  need  comes 
to  her  in  the  shape  of  Miss  Primrose  Ramsay,  a  cousin  of  the 
laird's,  who,  although  not  much  older  than  herself,  is  gifted  with 
a  strength  of  mind  and  decision  that  are  quite  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion. Primrose  comes  to  stay  with  her,  and  turns  the  pushing 
and  intriguing  relative  out  of  the  house ;  and  by  the  time  the 
laird  and  his  mother  have  returned  she  has  metamorphosed 
Peggy  into  a  ladylike  and  fairly  self-possessed  young  bride.  The 
story  here  ends  somewhat  abruptly ;  but  we  are  glad  to  learn  that 
Miss  Primrose  finds  a  good  husband  in  the  shape  of  honest  Jock 
Home  of  Balcairnie. 

"  Jean  Kinfoch  "  is  a  short  tale  in  three  chapters,  descriptive  of 
the  jilting  of  his  betrothed  by  a  fickle  lover — an  episode  which  is 
certainly  not  confined  in  its  occurrence  to  Scotland.  Jean  Kinloch 
is  a  fine  character;  and  her  ultimate  forgiveness  and  acceptance  of 
her  faithless  swain  when  widowed  and  broken  down  is  very 
creditable  to  her.  Rut  beyond  this  there  is  scarcely  material  for 
comment. 

By  far  the  best  of  these  tales  or  sketches  is  "  Harry  Ba'four's 
Elopement,"  which  comes  next  in  order.  Short  as  the  story  is — 
consisting,  in  fact,  of  little  more  than  the  episode  of  a  journey  from 
Edinburgh  to  the  Border  in  a  stage  coach — it  contains  all  the 
elements  of  a  charming  little  romance.  Harry  Ba'four  is  a  Scotch 
law  lord  of  the  old-fashioned  type,  hard-headed  but  soft-hearted, 
renowned  in  and  devoted  to  his  profession,  but  genial  and  affec- 
tionate in  private  life,  and  blessed  with  an  impulsive  and  boyish 
temperament  which  keeps  him  still  young  at  sixty,  and  which  is 
exceedingly  well  described.  Like  many  great  men  who  are 
reverenced  and  bowed  down  to  in  public,  he  is  snubbed  and  "  sat 
upon  "  to  the  last  degree  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  consisting  of 
two  daughters,  the  one  a  widow  and  the  other  a  sour  and  ill- 
natured  spinster,  and  a  priggish  and  pedantic  son  in  the  same  pro- 
fession as  his  father,  whose  general  hardness  and  want  of  sympathy 
present  a  strong  contrast  to  his  own  kindly  and  genial  nature. 
We  are  speedily  introduced  to  one  Ailsie  •Hyndford,  who 
appears  to  have  been  in  her  early  youth  an  inmate  of  Lord 
Balfour's  house,  and  who  has  been  a  renowned  beauty  in  her  time. 
She  has,  however,  gone  through  much  trouble,  having  made  a 
foolish  marriage  with  a  ne'er-do-weel,  who  has  left  her  a  widow  in 
great  poverty  ;  and  but  little  is  now  left  of  the  beauty  that  had 
been  the  talk  of  Edinburgh  in  her  younger  days,  though  there 
still  remain  to  her  that  natural  grace  and  charm  of  manner 
which  render  some  women  attractive  long  after  their  first  beauty 
has  passed  away ;  and  having  rather  unexpectedly  come  in 
contact  with  her  old  friend  Lord  Balfour,  it  suddenly  occurs  t» 
that  impulsive  and  warm-hearted  judge,  who  has  been  for  many 
years  a  widower,  that,  in  spite  of  the  disparity  in  years,  the 
best  thing  he  can  do  is  to  rescue  her  from  her  state  of  destitution 
and  loneliness  by  marrying  her  himself.  But,  judge  and  Lord  of 
Session  though  he  is,  he  stands  in  far  too  great  dread  of  his 
singularly  unamiable  family  (who,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  ob- 
serve, are  anything  but  well  disposed  towards  Mrs.  Hyndford)  to 
venture  even  to  hint  at  such  a  scandalous  idea  until  the  deed 
shall  have  been  done  beyond  power  of  revocation ;  and  it  is  de- 
cided therefore  that  the  pair  shall  elope  to  the  Border,  and  be 
married  after  the  approved  fashion  of  runaway  couples.  The 
incidents  connected  with  the  journey  to  Lamberton,  the  Gretna 
of  the  East  Coast,  afford  material  for  a  very  clever  and 
amusing  sketch ;  and  the  description  of  the  stately  and  dignified 
judge  disguised  a9  an  old  woman  is  ludicrous  in  the  extreme. 
There  is,  in  fact,  a  happy  mixture  of  sentiment  and  fun  through- 
out this  charming  little  story ;  and  we  can  only  regret  that  it  so 
soon  comes  to  an  end. 

.  We  now  come  to  the  last  of  the  series,  which  occupies 
more  than  half  of  the  three  volumes,  and  which  rejoices  in 
the  somewhat  peculiar  title  of  "  Hamesucken."  This  is  the 
phrase  applied  by  Scotch  law  to  an  assault  upon  a  man  in 
his  own  house,  whereby  the  offence  is  held  to  be  peculiarly 
aggravated.  The  title  will  not,  however,  convey  much  to  the 
mind  of  the  general  reader;  and  as  the  "hamesucken"  episode 
is  only  an  incident  in  the  story,  and  does  not  exercise  any  very 
obvious  influence  upon  the  course  of  events,  we  cannot  but  think 
that  something  better  might  have  been  found.  We  are  not 
aware  what  is  the  particular  phrase  employed  by  Scotch 
lawyers  to  define  a  stolen  kiss  ;  but,  assuming  that  the  law 
has  ever  contemplated  the  possibility  of  such  an  outrage,  it 
would  have  supplied  a  much  more  appropriate  title  to  the  story. 
As  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  two  stories  in  Scotch  Firs,  the 
principal  character  is  the  minister  of  a  Scotch  parish  -T  and 
here  Miss  Tytler  is  most  thoroughly  at  home.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  low-born  but  cultivated  and  gentle-minded  scholar 
who  has  by  sheer  hard  work  raised  himself  to  the  proud  position 
of  a  minister,  and  who  lovingly  and  patiently  bears  with  the  vul- 
garity and  littlenesses  of  his  extremely  commonplace  parents,  who 
insist  upon  coming  to  live  with  him  at  the  manse,  will  be  recog- 
nized by  many  as  a  faithful  and  accurate  sketch  of  Scottish  life. 
The  interest  of  the  story  centres  upon  the  relations  between  the 
minister  and  the  family  of  the  laird,  Claude  Kirkpatrick,  a  singu- 
larly hopeless  and  unamiable  young  man,  who  is  ruining  a  natu- 
rally feeble  constitution  by  low  dissipation,  but  who  is  nevertheless 
a  domestic  tyrant  to  his  three  sisters,  two  of  whom  are  mature 
spinsters,  and  the  third  a  girl  about  his  own  age.  This  young 
lady,  whose  natural  liveliness  of  disposition  eagerly  seizes  upon 
anything  new,  is  deeply  interested  in  the  arrival  of  the  new  miu- 
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ister,  whom  she  has  known  in  former  years  as  the  son  of  the 
grieve  or  bailiff  upon  an  adjoining  farm,  and  makes  up  her  mind 
to  get  as  much  amusement  as  possible  out  of  him.  She  accord- 
ingly commences  operations,  after  a  little  preliminary  skirmishing, 
by  locking  him  into  his  church  ;  and  their  intimacy  gradually  ad- 
vances till  one  day,  goaded  by  her  "  chaff,"  and  being  at  the  same 
time  more  than  half  in  love  with  her,  he  actually  gives  her  a  kiss 
in  the  manse  garden.  The  report  of  this  heinous  offence,  which  is 
unfortunately  witnessed  from  the  kitchen  window,  of  course  Hies 
like  wildfire  through  the  parish,  and  in  course  of  time  comes  to 
the  ears  of  Claude  Kirkpatrick,  who,  hopeless  young  reprobate  as 
he  is,  considers  it  necessary  to  go  into  a  passion  on  the  subject, 
and  avenges  the  supposed  insult  to  his  sister  by  visiting  the 
minister  at  the  manse  and  committing  the  crime  of  "  home- 
sucken "  by  knocking  him  down  with  the  butt-end  of  a  riding- 
whip.  As  might  be  expected,  the  ultimate  result  is  that  the 
minister  marries  his  fair  tormenter  ;  and  we  should  have  been  glad 
if  the  story  had  come  to  an  end  here.  Unfortunately,  however,  it 
is  continued  long  enough  to  end  very  unhappily. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Miss  Tytler  has  acquired  in  a  re- 
markable degree  the  power  of  delineating  the  various  phases  of 
Scottish  character,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  middle  and  lower 
classes.  And  when  she  gets  upon  her  favourite  topic  of  the  Kirk 
and  its  surroundings,  she  displays  mastery  of  her  subject.  The 
description,  for  instance,  of  the  elder  who  attended  the  ambulance 
class  at  the  manse,  "  partly  with  a  worthy  desire  to  support 
his  minister,  partly  with  an  unquenchable  craving,  which  Wat 
had  to  resist,  to  change  the  subject  of  the  lecture,  and  to  put 
in  a  word  for  the  soul  when  it  was  the  body  which  was  being 
discussed,"  is  very  good,  and  will  be  recognized  by  many 
as  affording  evidence  of  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  a  type  of 
character  that  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  precincts  of  the  Scotch 
Church.  The  descriptive  passages  are,  in  fact,  good  throughout, 
and  leave  little  room  for  criticism.  But  there  is  apt  to  be  a  falling 
■off  when  we  come  to  anything  in  the  form  of  dialogue ;  and 
in  many  instances  the  conversations  are  rather  long-winded  and 
wanting  in  point  and  vigour.  In  Lady  Peggy,  for  instance,  the 
little  harangues  of  Miss  Primrose  Ramsay,  in  other  respects  a 
well-conceived  character,  are  often  stilted  and  tedious  ;  and  the  long 
deathbed  soliloquy  of  the  minister's  young  wife  in  "  Hamesuckea  " 
is  unnatural  and  painful  without  being  effective. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

ALTHOUGH  Paul  de  St.-Victor's  comparatively  early  death 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  complete  the  gigantic  task  he 
had  set  himself  in  Les  deux  masques,  in  the  sense  of  an  entire 
history  of  the  drama,  he  seems  to  have  left  more  finished  material 
than  might  have  been  expected.  This  second  volume  (i)  contains 
the  treatment  of  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Aristophanes,  and  (by  a 
conventionality  of  modern  criticism)  the  Indian  dramatist 
Calidasa ;  while  a  third  volume  is  promised  dealing  with 
Shakspeare  and  with  the  French  theatre.  The  faults  and  merits 
of  St.-Victor's  treatment  have  been  more  than  once  discussed  in 
these  columns.  The  present  volume  appears  to  be  distinguished 
by  a  somewhat  greater  sobriety  of  style  than  the  first ;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  any  statement  of  this  sort  in  reference 
to  St. -Victor  must  be  taken  as  strictly  comparative.  It  was  as 
impossible  for  his  pen  to  abstain  from  brilliant  and  exuberant 
description  and  rhetoric  as  for  a  properly  manufactured  rocket  to 
refrain  from  shedding  its  coloured  stars  when  it  is  once  ignited.  The 
abundance  of  writing  of  thfe  kind  in  these  latter  days  has  somewhat 
disgusted  the  average  reader,  and  Paul  de  St.-Victor  was  always  a 
rather  unsafe  practitioner  of  it.  His  Greek  scholarship  is  occasion- 
ally dubious  ;  and,  like  all  picturesque  writers  without  exception, 
he  is  wont  to  indulge  in  arabesques  and  flourishes  which  simply 
obscure  the  object,  instead  of  exhibiting  it.  But  his  analyses  of 
the  plays,  though  sometimes  given  at  too  great  length,  are  vivid 
and  interesting,  and  his  sympathy  with  the  dramatic  spirit  un- 
questionable. He  is  better,  perhaps,  in  dealing  with  Aristophanes 
than  with  the  tragedians,  though  in  his  comparison  of  the  prince 
of  comic  writers  with  Rabelais  he  falls  into  the  constant  and 
utterly  mistaken  commonplace  of  modern  Frenchmen  (for  which 
Michelet  is  more  responsible  than  any  one  else)  that  the  middle 
ages  were  a  time  of  terror  and  misery.  They  were  not ;  and 
any  one  who  has  a  real  acquaintance  with  mediaeval  literature 
may  be  dared  to  prove  it.  The  melancholy  of  the  modern  spirit 
dates,  not  from  the  triumph  of  Christianity,  but  from  the  renewal 
of  spiritual  conflict  at  the  Renaissance. 

In  editing  the  letters  of  Galiani  which  we  noticed  last  year, 
MM.  Perey  and  Maugras  took,  it  seems,  such  a  fancy  to 
Mme.  d'Epinay  that  they  determined  (having  the  very  sufficient 
justification  of  a  great  deal  of  unpublished  matter  respecting  her) 
to  write  a  book  about  her,  or  rather  to  fashion  into  a  book  her 
own  letters,  journals,  and  other  documents.  The  first  instalment 
of  this  is  now  before  us  (2).  We  cannot  say  that  it  has  succeeded 
in  inspiring  us  with  anything  like  its  authors'  affection  for  their 
subject.  Mme.  d'Epinay  must  have  been  attractive  in  some  way, 
or  so  many  persons  of  both  quality  and  genius  would  not  have 
clustered  round  her.    But,  except  great  good-nature,  it  is  not  easy 

(1)  Les  detrx  masques.  Par  Paul  de  St.-Victor.  Tome  ii.  Paris: 
Caimann-Levy. 

(2)  La  jeunesse  de  Madame  d  JJpinay.  Par  L.  Perey  et  G.  Mauoras. 
Paris :  Calmann-Lc'vy.  0 


to  discern  what  the  attraction  was.  She  was  not  beautiful,  and 
she  was  not  clever ;  indeed  she  seems  to  have  been  a  singularly 
silly  woman.  Now  a  silly  and  ugly  woman,  of  immoral  conduct, 
is  an  uncomely  object  to  posterity,  which  does  not  experience  her 
good-nature,  such  as  it  is.  However,  thi3  judgment  may  seem  too 
severe  to  some  readers  of  MM.  Perey  and  Maugras,  whose  book  is 
certainly  amusing  enough,  though  perhaps  it  might  have  been  cut 
down  a  little.  The  authors  are  apparently  indefatigable  in  the 
task  of  whitewashing.  They  have  even  taken  in  hand  that  most 
unpromising  subject  Grimm  (•'  Tyran  le  Blanc"),  and  they  en- 
deavour to  make  an  honest  man  of  him.  We  are  bound  to  say 
that  the  attempt  seems  to  us  to  fail  utterlyr.  The  quia  multum 
amavit  excuse  may  do  for  the  lady.  But  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
cover that  Grimm  ever  had  the  least  real  affection  for  any  human 
being  except  himself — whom,  indeed,  he  cultivated  and  looked 
after  with  unfailing  assiduity  and  with  great  success.  MM.  Perey 
and  Maugras  think,  however,  that  they  have  discovered  an  object 
of  his  pure  devotion  ;  and  this  object  is  no  less  a  person  than 
Catherine  the  Second.  This  is  so  good  a  joke  that  we  cannot 
help  closing  the  book  in  great  charity  with  its  authors. 

The  pieces  which  M.  Scherer  has  now  collected  (3)  are  chiefly 
recent,  and  therefore  likely  to  be  more  or  less  known  already  to 
readers  of  French  literature,  though  one  at  least  of  them  goes  as 
far  back  as  the  completion  of  Sainte-Beuve's  Port  Royal  fifteen 
years  ago.  Among  them  are  the  essay  on  Wordsworth,  prompted 
by  Mr.  Arnold's  "  Selections,"  the  short  article  on  Carlyle  written 
after  his  death,  longer  pieces  on  Doudan  and  M.  Zola,  and  some 
papers  on  Academic  Reception  Discourses.  In  this  volume,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  the  peculiar  secheresse  ("dryness  "  does  not  exactly 
express  it,  and  the  nearest  English  equivalent  "  woodenness  "  is 
too  strong  and  too  impolite)  which  distinguishes  M.  Scherer  as  a 
critic  is  more  apparent  than  ever.  M.  Scherer  constantly  says 
things  that  are  admirably  sensible,  occasionally  things  that  are 
neatly  and  accurately  just.  He  says  them  in  an  excellent  style, 
neither  bizarre,  nor  gushing,  nor  rhetorical,  nor  snip-snap.  But  he 
is  rarely  acute,  never  subtle,  and  but  seldom  really  appreciative. 
Anything  out  of  the  way  either  escapes  him  or  revolts  him,  or 
seems  to  him  simply  contemptible  and  unimportant.  Every  now 
and  then  he  happens  to  be  right,  as  in  the  case  of  M.  Zola,  and 
then  (though  his  elaborate  and  careful  sensibleness  is  a  little  out 
of  place  in  dealing  with  that  person)  he  demolishes  his  adversary, 
not  merely  according  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  service, 
but  also  in  a  very  practical,  business-like,  and  thorough  manner. 
But  his  judgment  on  Carlyle  is  ludicrous — there  is  no  other  word 
for  it.  After  reading  half-a-dozen  sentences,  any  one  who  has  eyes 
to  see  Carlyle  sees  very  clearly  that  M.  Scherer  has  not,  and  that 
to  read  him  except  as  a  curiosity  would  be  as  practical  as  to  ask  a 
man  who  cannot  read  what  he  thinks  of  a  printed  book.  In  the 
same  way  in  almost  all  M.  Scherer's  work  one  comes  across  pas- 
sages exhibiting  a  similar  blindness.  The  writer  has  stumbled  on 
something  which  he  cannot  understand,  and  he  does  not  in  the  least 
know  that  he  cannot  understand  it.  This  ignorance  of  ignorance  is 
more  characteristic  of  him  than  of  any  European  critic  of  equal 
general  power  known  to  us. 

We  shall  not  renew  the  criticisms  we  have  passed  before  on  M. 
Fontane's  work  (4).  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  he  is  believed  to 
have  some  special  knowledge  of  Egypt,  and  that  his  subject  is  one 
in  which  nobody  but  specialists  are  very  likely  to  catch  him 
tripping.  The  rapidity  with  which  M.  Fontane  continues  to 
produce  these  solid  volumes  shows  him  to  be  at  least  a  man  of 
remarkable  industry  and  method. 

Colonel  lung  is  still  tout  entier  a  sa  proie  attache,  the  prey 
being  Bonapartism,  Bonapartists,  and  the  Bonaparte  family.  These 
two  large  volumes  (5)  are  not  uninteresting,  though  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  their  scale  might  have  been  reduced  with 
advantage.  Much  of  Lucien's  papers,  it  seems,  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  late  Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  and  has  disappeared. 
But  a  good  deal  remains  at  the  Foreign  Office  in  Paris,  and  has 
enabled  Colonel  lung  to  complete  in  many  respects  the  very  in- 
complete memoirs  published  by  Lucien  in  London  fifty  years  ago. 
In  reference  to  the  1 8th  Brumaire,  to  Lucien's  Spanish  mission,  to 
the  family  discussions  of  the  brothers,  and  to  many  other  subjects, 
these  two  volumes  (which  are  to  be  followed  by  a  third)  are  well 
filled  with  matter.  But  Bonaparte-literature  is  really  becoming 
oppressive  in  its  magnitude. 

M.  Wahl's  book  on  Algeria  (6)  is  very  much  in  want  of  maps, 
and  seems  to  us  to  be  planned  on  an  awkward  scale,  being  too 
large  for  a  mere  bird's-eye  view  of  the  subject  and  not 
large  enough  for  an  exhaustive  survey.  Very  few  authorities  are 
given,  and  hardly  any  justifyiflg  extracts.  The  book,  there- 
fore, seems  to  deserve  no  more  notice  than  the  remark  that 
M.  Wahl  is  a  strong  "  Algeria-for-the-French "  man.  He 
has  to  admit  that  the  foreign  European  population  almost 
equals  the  French,  and  that  the  Spaniards  in  particular  amount  to 
a  full  fourth  of  the  entire  European  population  of  the  colony.  But 
he  is  only  the  more  energetic  in  his  views.  He  has,  indeed, 
shown  so  clearly  the  wanton  aggression  which  characterized  the 
original  French  attack,  the  brutality  of  the  operations  which 
secured  the  conquest,  the  vast  cost  and  the  small  returns,  that  he 

(3)  Etudes  sur  la  litterature  contemporaine.  Par  E.  Scherer.  Tome  vii. 
Paris  :  Calmann-Levy. 

(4)  Histoire  universelle — Les  Egyptes.  Par  Marius  Fontane.  Paris : 
Lemerre. 

(5)  Lucien  Bonaparte  etses  memoires.  Par  Th.  lung.  Vols,  r,  2.  Paris: 
Charpentier. 

(6)  L' Alger ie.    Par  M.  Wahl.    Paris :  Germer-Bailliere. 
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may  fairly  advance  the  contention  that  France  ought  to  guard 
jealously  what  she  has  acquired  at  the  cost  of  so  much  crime, 
blood,  and  treasure. 

We  have  had  occasion  before  now  to  express  qualified  approval, 
or  rather  qualified  disapproval,  of  the  mongrel  fashion  of  treating 
history  which  is  not  confined  to  France,  but  which  is  commoner 
there  than  elsewhere.  There  is,  however,  more  "  mongrelness  "  in 
M.  de  Lescure's  present  title  (7)  than  in  his  contents.  He  has  got 
together  a  good  many  interesting  and  not  a  few  novel  and  im- 
portant facts  about  Charlotte  Corday,  Marat,  Roucker,  Che'nier, 
the  famous  flirting  scenes  in  the  prisons  during  the  Terror,  &c. 
The  historic  muse  does  not,  perhaps,  appear  in  her  most  dignified 
garments  in  these  essays,  but  she  is  respectably  and  presentably 
arrayed. 

Major  Canonge  (8)  and  M.  Creliange  (9)  have  attempted  serious 
history  of  the  regular  hind,  though  on  a  small  scale,  and  with  their 
■work  may  be  grouped  two  volumes  (10,  11)  of  the  Bibliotheque 
utile,  which  rarely  fails  to  deserve  its  name.  Major  Canonge  has 
been  lavish  of  military  statistics  ;  but  his  narrative  properly  so 
called  is  jejune  and  scanty.  In  dealing  with  the  Crimean  War, 
though  he  does  not  seem  to  be  an  Anglophobe,  he  has  certainly  not 
taken  the  trouble  to  check  his  accounts  by  comparison  of  English 
versions.  As  a  short  history  of  Russia  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
M.  Crehange's  work  is  not  without  merit.  Still  greater  praise 
might  be  given  to  M.  Regnard's  very  careful  and  remarkably 
well-informed  little  sketch  of  recent  English  history,  if  he  had  not 
thought  it  necessary  now  and  then  to  write  from  the  purely 
temporary  standpoint  of  contemporary  French  politics.  This 
strong  infusion  of  the  politics  of  the  day  in  popular  books — no 
matter  whether  those  politics  be  Royalist,  Imperialist,  or  Repub- 
lican— is  one  of  the  worst  features  of  ephemeral  French  literature, 
and,  it  may  be  added,  one  of  the  most  unfavourable  omens  as  to 
the  permanence  of  any  polity  in  France.  M.  Bouant's  book  is  of 
course  rather  scientific  than  literary ;  but  it  is  a  useful  and 
workmanlike  summary  of  the  facts. 

M.  Merlet's  studies  on  Corneille,  Racine,  and  Moliere  (12), 
though  intended  chiefly  for  a  school  book,  and  not  now  published 
for  the  first  time,  deserve  notice  as  an  attempt  to  neutralize  the 
chief  danger  of  literary  education — the  reduction  of  study  to  certain 
specified  masterpieces  which  are  simply  crammed. 

Another  reprint,  of  a  somewhat  different  class,  may  be  noticed 
in  the  second  edition  of  M.  de  la  Briere' s  Madame  de  Sevigne  en 
Bretagne  (13).  Whether  it  is  proper  to  encourage  the  laziness  of 
these  lazy  days  in  its  worst  form  by  boiling  down  even  the  most 
readable  classics  we  shall  not  here  attempt  to  determine.  But 
this  book  is  a  careful  and  unpretentious  arrangement  of  all  the 
passages  in  the  "  Letters  "  bearing  on  Brittany.  Such  a  thing,  if  done 
at  all,  should  perhaps  have  been  done  with  a  fuller  apparatus  of 
comment  and  explanation  than  M.  de  la  Briere  has  brought  to 
bear.  But  who  shall  find  fault  with  a  man  who  prefers  to  write 
on  Mme.  de  S6vigne  when  he  might  have  written  naturalist  novels 
or  Republican  sermons  ? 

The  second  volume  (14)  of  the  late  M.  Paul  Albert's  studies  on 
nineteenth-century  French  literature  is  worth  notice  because  (to 
use  a  current  phrase)  it  goes  behind  the  ordinary  dealings 
with  Romanticism,  and  handles  persons  like  Delille,  Ducis,  and  so 
forth,  who  are  usually  neglected. 

Les  chroniques  de  I'homme  masque  (15)  (reprinted  from  the  very 
notorious  journal  which  takes  the  name  of  Voltaire  in  vain)  are 
a  new  instance  of  a  very  well  established  fact,  the  intense  bctise 
of  the  modern  Frenchman  who  thinks  himself  politically  and 
religiously  enlightened.  They  are  not  worth  much  comment,  but 
it  is  possible  that,  if  "  I'homme  masque  "  knew  how  his  work 
strikes  a  contemporary,  when  that  contemporary  is  neither 
ignorant  nor  likely  to  be  shocked,  it  might  be  useful  to  him.  This 
is  how  it  strikes  such  a  contemporary.  For  style,  take  the  most 
hackneyed  cliches  of  journalism ;  for  vocabulary,  mix  three  parts 
of  commonplace  with  a  fourth  part  of  expressions  which  decent 
people  do  not  generally  use  ;  for  sentiments,  take  a  childish  disre- 
spect of  what  it  has  been  usual  to  respect — you  have  your  "  homme 
masque,"  and  it  must  be  said  that  his  retention  of  his  mask  is  a 
sign  of  grace. 

The  cavalry  school  at  Saumur  has  made  itself  something  of  a 
reputation  lately  because  of  the  terrible  unorthodoxy  in  the  Re- 
publican faith  of  its  pupils.  The  account  of  the  diversions  of  a 
cavalry  cadet  which  is  now  before  us  (16)  is  not,  as  far  as  the 
letterpress  goes,  very  remarkable.  But  the  illustrations  (by  a 
gentleman  who  pleases  to  call  himself  O'Bry)  are  extremely 
funny. 

Dr.  Mace's  Guide  to  the  Watering-places  of  Europe  (17)  is 

(7)  L'amour  sous  la  Terreur.    Par  M.  de  Lescure.    Paris  :  Dentu. 

(8)  Histoirc  militaire  contemporaine.  Par  F.  Canonge.  Vol.  I.  Paris  : 
Charpentier. 

(9)  Bistoire  de  la  Russie  depuis  la  mart  de  Paul  1.  Par  G.  Crehange. 
Paris :  Germer-Bailliere. 

(10)  Histoire  de  V Angleterre  depuis  1815.  Par  A.  Kegnard.  Paris  : 
Germer-Bailliere. 

(n)  Histoire  de  Veau.   Par  E.  Bouant.   Paris  :  Germer-Bailliere. 

(12)  Etudes  littcraires  sw  les  elassigues  francais  des  classes  superieurcs- 
Par  G.  Meiict.    Nouvelle  e'dition.    Paris  :  Hacliette. 

(13)  Madame  de  Sevigne  en  Bretagne.  Par  L.  de  la  Briere.  Paris : 
Hachette. 

(14)  Les  origines  du  romantisme.    Par  P.  Albert.    Paris  :  Hachette. 
{.15)  lies  chroniques  de  VJipmme  masque.    Paris  :  Marpon  et  Flammarion. 

(16)  Nos  farces  a.  Saumur.    Par  Theo-Critt.    Paris :  Ollendorff. 

(17)  Guide  aux  villes  d'eaux.  Par  le  docteur  Mace.  Paris  :  Delahayeet 
Lerosaier. 


compact  and  useful.  It  is  true  that,  by  adopting  the  plan  of 
choosing  his  contributors  among  the  resident  medical  men  of  each 
place,  he  has  not  given  his  readers  the  best  possible  security  for 
the  absolute  accuracy  of  his  statements  on  the  "  vous  etes- 
orfevre  "  principle.  But,  as  a  complete  handbook  of  the  kind  is- 
hardly  possible  on  any  other  system,  unless  some  rich  and  enter- 
prising physician  were  to  devote  his  life  to  the  task,  one  must  take 
what  one  can  get. 

Among  school-books  we  may  notice  a  History  of  Israel  (18),. 
somewhat  too  voluminous,  for  this  second  part  has  more  than  five 
hundred  pages,  and  distinguished  by  a  very  pedantic  orthography 
(what  is  the  use  of  calling  Jerusalem  in  French  "  Ierouscbalaim  "  ?), 
an  edition,  with  English  notes,  &c,  of  a  small  work  of  Mme. 
de  Stael  (19),  and  a  similar  edition  of  Dumas's  charming  Tulipe 
noire  (20).  The  apparatus  criticus  of  both  these  latter  might  be 
considerably  improved. 

Two  volumes  of  poetry,  somewhat  different  in  character,  lie 
before  us.  M.  Armand  Silvestre  (21),  it  is  satisfactory  to  see, 
has  not  been  prevented  by  his  other  literary  vocations  from 
pursuing  the  vein  of  poetry  which  he  has  already  worked  to  ad- 
vantage. His  verse  is  of  a  strictly  Parnassian  kind,  and  the  taste 
for  Parnassian  verse  is  not  as  common  as  perhaps  it  might  be  with 
advantage.  But  M.  Silvestre  is  no  mean  expert  in  his  class.  As 
for  M.  Lie'geard  (22),  he  is  a  Bonapartist  poet,  and,  without  feeling 
any  vivid  sympathy  with  BoDapartism,  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  in 
the  country  where,  of  all  countries,  literature  either  rats  to  the 
winning  side  or  contents  itself  with  an  aimless  frondeur  warfare 
against  everything,  a  writer  who  has  the  courage  and  the  con- 
stancy to  stick  to  his  colours,  though  they  may  be  the  losing  ones. 

At.  Genevraye's  volume  (23)  is  not  (as  without  proving  ignor- 
ance of  French  one  might  surely  take  it  to  be)  a  discussion  on 
those  pictures  in  the  Paris  Exhibition  which  deal  with  theatrical 
subjects.  It  is  simply  one  of  the  now  numerous  attempts  to  supply 
amateur  actors  with  new  pieces  to  act. 

Messrs.  Hachette  keep  up  their  excellent  Bibliotheque  des  ecoles 
et  des  families  with  two  volumes — a  cheap  edition  of  Don  Quixoti 
in  French  (24),  plentifully  furnished  with  M.  Dore's  illustrations, 
and  a  treatise  on  domestic  and  miscellaneous  architecture  (25), 
from  pile-dwellings  to  the  Britannia  Bridge,  which  is  also 
abundantly  illustrated. 

Henry  Greville  has  seldom  done  anything  so  good  as  Pose  Rozier 
(26),  and  has  never,  we  think,  done  anything  better.  Without 
the  mere  attraction  of  novelty  in  subject  and  setting,  it  has  quite 
as  much  vividness  as  its  author's  Russian  studies  ;  it  has  a  more  con- 
centrated interest  than  Cite  Menard  and  its  likes ;  it  does  not,  like 
Lucie  Podey,  show  the  evil  influence  of  M.  Feuillet;  and  it  has  a 
wider  attraction  than  provincial  stories  like  Le  moulin  Frappier. 
A  promising  young  engineer,  Juste  Andre,  marries,  in  an  evil 
moment  for  both,  an  actress  of  great  beauty  and  talent,  and,  as  far 
as  most  people  know,  of  irreproachable  lite  and  character.  But 
Rose  Rozier  has  not  really  loved  her  husband,  and  she  does  really 
love  her  art  and  its  accompaniments  of  free  and  somewhat 
Bohemian  living.  After  a  short  time,  she  leaves  him  under  startling- 
circumstances,  and  travels  in  America,  not  unaccompanied,  but 
returning  to  the  stage.  Circumstances  still  more  startling  bring 
the  ill-matched  pair  together  again.  But  Andre,  who  has,  with 
good  apparent  reason,  believed  his  wife  to  be  dead,  is  deeply  at- 
tached to  a  girl  whom  he  hopes  to  marry ;  and,  even  were  this  not 
so,  Rose's  past  conduct  has  made  anything  but  nominal  tolerance  of 
her  impossible  to  him.  The  Nemesis  of  her  ill-governed  nature  comes 
upon  her,  and  she  becomes  frantically  attached  to  the  husband  she 
has  wronged  and  estranged.  The  opportunities  for  extravagance  and 
melodrama  in  this  plot  are  resisted,  and  the  author  lias  written  on 
it  a  powerful  book,  showing  great  knowledge  of  human  nature 
and  great  command  of  romantic  interest.  Its  chief  fault  is  that 
the  hero  is  not  interesting.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the 
jeune  homme  serieux  of  French  novelists  never  is  interesting.  They 
seem  to  "  feel  how  awful  virtue  is,"  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other 
feeling.  There  is  something,  too,  rather  disgusting  in  the  haste 
with  which  Andre  remarries.  We  manage  these  things  better  in 
England — probably  because  of  our  well-known  hypocrisy.  But 
these  drawbacks  affect  only  a  small  part  of  the  book,  and  the  rest 
is  excellent.  M.  Ernest  Daudet  has  also  done  good  work  in 
Defroque  (27),  the  title  of  which  tells  its  own  tale.  The  char- 
acter of  the  eloquent  monk  Jacques  Auregan,  who  "  decays  through 
pride,"  is  extremely  well  displayed.  M.  Catulle  Mendes's 
"Parisian  Monsters "  (28)  are  not  quite  so  alarming  as  their 
title  ;  but  they  are,  on  the  whole,  rather  unworthy  of  a  writer 
who  has  a  real  command  of  his  mother  tongue.  Miss  Jane  (29)  is 
composed  by  an  author  who  is  supposed  to  know  something  of 
England  and  Italy,  and  who  brings  that  supposed  knowledge  to 

(18)  Histoire  d Israel.  Par  E.  Ledrain.  Deuxieuie  partie.  Paris: 
Lcmerre. 

(19)  Le  Directoire.  Tar  Mme.  dc  Stael.  Ed.  V.  Oger.  Paris  and 
London :  Hachette. 

(20)  La  tulipe  noire.  Par  A.  Dumas.  Ed.  P.  Blouet.  Paris  and 
London :  Hachette. 

(21)  Le  pays  des  roses.    Par  A.  Silvestre.    Paris:  Charpentier. 

(22)  Les  grands  cceurs.    Par  S.  Liegeard.    Paris  :  Hachette. 

(23)  Le  theatre  au  salon.    Par  A.  Genevraye.    Paris:  Calaiaun-Levy. 

(24)  Don  Quichotte  de  la  Manche.    Paris:  Hachette. 

(25)  Habitations  et  edifices.    Par  J.  Colomb.   Paris  :  Hachette. 

(26)  Rose  Rozier.    Par  Henry  Gre'ville.    2  vols.    Paris  :  Plon. 

(27)  Defroque.    Par  E.  Daudet.    Paris  :  Plon. 

(28)  Monstres parisiennes.    Par  Catulle  Mendes.    Paris  :  Dentu. 

(29)  Miss  Jane.   Par  Th.  Bentzon.   Paris  :  Calmann-Le'vy. 
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Dear.  The  result  can  hardly  he  said,  to  he  very  interesting,  and  the 
kuthor  may  he  assured  tbat  the  last  thinp;  two  English  ladits 
ire  likely  to  think  of  is  to  leave  their  fortunes  for  the  dowry 
)f  poor  girls.  M.  H.  Riviere  has  reached  the  end  of  a  sensational 
lovel  in  three  parts,  the  last  of  which  is  Lesfatalitcs  (30).  Much 
cannot  be  said  for  it.  M.  Fortune  de  Boisgobey  is  M.  Fortune  du 
^oisgobey  (31),  and  those  who  read  him  read  hiin.  As  for  Dinah 
Samuel  (32),  the  reclame  which  according  to  an  exceedingly  bad 
aabit  of  the  French  publishing  trade,  now  accompanies  the  majority 
ijjf  books,  informs  us  that  it  contains  "  five  hundred  well-known 
persons,"  and  that,  therefore,  "  aucun  ne  voudra  ignorer  ce  livre." 
(  rhe  fact  is  precisely  the  reason  why  we  shall  ignore  it — or  nearly 
;o — for  we  do  not  want  to  meet  well-known  persons  in  novels.  If 
:he  book  has  any  merit,  it  is  that  of  containing  a  very  large  number 
)f  sonnets,  for  the  matter  of  which  not  much  can  be  said,  but 
which  are  well  turned  in  point  of  form.  On  the  flyleaf  of 
Depravee  (33)  M.  Leblanc,  who  is  a  novice,  unrolls  a  formidable 
.ist  of  works,  prose  and  verse,  in  preparation.  Judging  from  the 
^resent,  he  had  much  better  keep  them  in  that  state.  On  the  other 
land,  Theresa  Monique  (34),  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  at  Louvain, 
ind  which  contains  a  rather  curious  picture  of  student  life  in  the 
Belgian  Oxford,  is  much  above  the  average.  It  is  a  contrasted 
ncture  of  light  and  not-light  love,  suffering  rather  from  having 
I  >een  drawn  in  the  evil  days  of  M.  Zola,  but  containing  both  pro- 
unise  and  actual  power. 

(30)  Les fatalitcs.   Par  Henri  Riviere.    Paris:  Calmavm-Ldvy. 

(31)  Le  Sue.    Par  Fortune  de  Boisgobey.    Paris  :  Plon. 

(32)  Dinah  Samuel.    Par  F.  Champsaur.    Paris  :  Ollendorff. 

(33)  iJtpravie.    Par  F.  Leblanc.    Paris  :  Cbarpentier. 

(34)  Therese  Monique.    Par  C.  Lemonnier.    Paris  :  Charpentier. 
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Particulars  of  the  Hkau-Masteu  or  the  Skckbtary. 

VJTRATFORD-ON-  A  VON.— TRINITY-  COLLEGE  SCHOOL, 

^  founded  by  the  Rev.  J.  D.  COLLIS,  D.D.— The  Warden  is  assisted  by  seven  Resident 
Masters,  two  being  specially  for  Modern  Languages.  Classical  and  Modern  Sides.  Special 
preparation  for  the  Universities,  Arm  v.  Navv,  all  Competitive  Examinations,  and  for  Mer- 
cantile Life.  JUNIOR  DEPARTMENT  for  YOUNG  BOYS,  and  special  advantages  for 
those  who  are  delicate.  Lame  gymnasium,  lives  courts,  playing  fields,  &c.  &c.  References 
permitted  to  the  Parents  of  all  present  Pupils.  Inclusive  Terms,  60  and  7u  Guineas.— Apply  to 
the  Warden. 

TSJEUENHEIM    COLLEGE,    HEIDELBERG.  —  Thorough 

'  French  and  German.  BOYS  prepared  for  Army  Examinations,  Commercial  life,  or 
English  Public  Schools.  ITi;:hest  Mathematics.  Careful  English  preparation.  German 
nlways  spoken.  Six  Resident  French  and  German  Masters.  Spacious  Cricket-jnound. 
English  diet.  //e<u/-J/«>fer_Rev.  F.  ARMITAGE,  First-class  Classical  Tiipos,  late  Modern 
Languages  Master  at  Clifton  College.  References  to  Head-Masters  of  chief  Public  Schools,  or 
Parents  of  Pupils. 

HALLIFORD   HOUSE    SCHOOL,    SHEPPERTON,  near 
London  II E N R Y  ST.  CLAIR  FEILDEN.  B.A.  (C.C.C.  Oxford.  Double  Honours), 

and  MALCOLM  HEARD,  B.A.  (C.C.C.  Oxford,  Double  Honours,  late  Assistant-Master  at 
Sedbergh),  PREPARE  BOYS  lor  the  Public  Schools.  Terms.  £126. -For  Prospectus  and 
references,  apply  to  1L  St.  Claik  FEILDEN,  Esq.,  Halliford,  Middlesex. 

FOLKESTONE.  —  Mr.  W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.Oxon., 
assisted  by  a  Cambridge  M.A.  and  competent  Teachers,  prepares  PUPILS  for  the 
Universities, Wuolwich, Sandhurst, and  all  CompetitiveExaminations.  Afew  Vacancies. 

PUPILS,  from  Fifteen  years  of  age,  carefully  prepared  for 
PROFESSIONAL  CAREERS.  "Terms  moderate— Particulars  of  recent  successes  on 
application  to  Rev.  W.  H.  Rowlaxdsox,  Great  Biaxted  Rectory,  Witham.  Essex. 

HIGHER        EDUCATION        OF        WO  M  E  N. 
SOMERVILLE  IIALL,  OXFORD. 
President  oftht  Council-Rev.  3.  PERCIVAL,  President  of  Trinity  Collcsc. 
Principal  of  the  IIall-M\ss  M.  SIIAW-LEFEVRE. 
Additional  accommodation  for  ten  students  has  been  provided  by  the  building  of  a  new  win;*, 
which  will  be  opened  in  October  next,  when  also  two  Exhibitions,  tenable  at  the  Hall,  will  be 
awarded  after  examination  :  The  Clothworkers'  Exhibition  of  i'ib  a  year  for  three  years  ;  (8) 
An  Exhibition  of  £"-'.)  n  year  for  two  years.    Names  of  candidates  shmild  be  sent  in  before 
October  1  to  the  Principal,  from  whom  further  information  can  be  obtained. 

A LADY,    thoroughly    domesticated,    and    accustomed  to 
Children,  desires  an  ENGAGEMENT  in  an  Institution,  Family,  or  large  School.  Excel- 
lent references — Address,  Jan  et,  3S  Albion  Grove,  Barnsbury. 

SPA,  BELGIUM. — BOARD  and  RESIDENCE  (Tuition,  if  re- 
quired)  in  a  Country-house  near  this  favourite  health-resort.    English  relerences— 
Address,  Mile.  DE  Jakk,  Chateau  d'Andrimont.  Theux,  Pepinster,  Belgium. 

TO  BE  LET,  FURNISHED,  for  a  long  or  short  term,  at  a 
very  Moderate  Rent.  No.  3!S  CATHCART  ROAD,  South  Kensington  ;  containing 
Dining,  Drawing,  and  Breakfast  Rooms,  five  Bedrooms,  and  good  Domestic  Offices.—  Write 
to  A.  B.,  as  above. 

TO  LET,  from  July  1,  an  excellent  STUDIO,  in  SOUTH 

KENSINGTON,  with  Bedroom,  W.C..  Cellarage,  &c.  Rent,  £75.— Apply  on  the 
Premises,  1  Struttord  Avenue,  Murioes  Road,  S.W.,  or  to  Thomas  Webster,  Esq.,  43 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  W.C. 

TV'rODEL    HOUSE    for    SALE,    FREEHOLD. — Has  been 

inspected  by  numerous  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  consequence  of  its  unique  character 
nnd  arrangements,  and  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  pertcct  abode  of  its  kind.  It  is  situate  in  the 
Croydon  district,  built  from  designs  of  Mr.  R.  Norman  Shaw,  the  well-known  architect,  and 
in  its  general  arrangements  can  hardly  fail  to  please  the  most  fastidious  taste.  Full  par- 
ticulars, containing  a  description  of  all  materials  used,  and  the  appliances  in  the  matters  of 
Heating,  Ventilation,  Drainage,  Lighting,  Wall  Covering,  and  other  matters,  can  be  had  of 
Messrs.  Blake,  Haddock,  &  Carpenter,  32  Nicholas  Lane,  E.C.,  and  Croydon  ;  and  of 
Messrs.  Debenham,  Tewson,  Farmer,  &  Bridgkwater,  80  Cheapside,  E.C. 

SUTTON,  NEAR  ALFORD,  LINCOLNSHIRE,  G.N.R. 

QEA-SIDE   FAMILY    RESIDENCE  to  be  SOLD  or  LET 

(FURNISHED).— A  Family  Residence,  consisting  of  five  bedrooms,  drawing-room  and 
dining-room,  kitchen,  back-kitchen,  larder,  pantry,  coal-house,  and  out-buildings  ;  coach- 
house, man's  sleeping -room,  two-stalled  stable,  hay-loft,  flower-garden,  ifce.  Carriage-drive  to 
frontdoor.  The  nouse  commands  a  view  of  the  sea  from  nearly  every  window.  Rent  for 
summer  months.  Five  Guineu  s  a  week.  The  premises  may  be  seen  on  application  to  Mr.  JOHN 
Simons,  the  "  Bacchus  "  Hotel,  Sutton.-  Further  particulars  may  be  had  on  application  to 
the  Rev.  J.  II.  Omni  p.  M.A.,  Woodbury  Hill,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

DANTE  G.  ROSSETTI.  —  By  Order  of  the  Executor,  the 
DECORATIVE  FURNITURE,  ARTICLES  of  VERTU.  and  EFFECTS,  including 
a  few  PICTURES  by  Old  Masters,  and  rare  W  lOKS.  in  the  house  of  the  late  Mr.  lt<  >SSETTI, 
16  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea,  will  be  SOLD  BY  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  by  Messrs. 
T.  G.  WHARTON,  MARTIN.  &  CO.,  on  Wednesday,  July  5,  and  two  following  days, 
at  One.  Maybe  viewed,  by  order  from  the  Auctioneers,  on  Saturday ,  July  1.  Public  view 
Monday  nnd  Tuesday,  July  3  and  4.  Descriptive  Catalogues,  price  Is,  each,  of  the  Auctioneers, 
1  Basinghall  Street,  E.C. 

MESSRS.  RICE,  108  Piccadilly.— To  HORSE-DEALERS, 
VETERINARY  SURGEONS,  and  others.  -Messrs.  W.  &  S.  FREEMAN,  by  direction 
of  the  Executors,  will  SELL  l.y  PUBLIC  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  on  Tuesday,  Julv  l\ 
V*t,  at  2  o'clock,  the  LEASE,  in!  year*  unexpired,  of  the  important  and  excellent  RESI- 
DENCE and  extensive  STABLES.  Coach-houses,  Yard,  and  premises  situate  No.  108  Picca- 
dilly, for  many  years  in  the  occupation  of  Messrs.  Rick,  together  with  the  well-selected  stock 
of  about  40  hunters,  hacks,  and  harness  horses.— For  particulars  apply  to  Messrs.  PBARPOIXT 
&  Co.,  Solicitors,  50  Leicester  Square,  and  to  the  Auctioneers)  Messrs.  \V.  &  S.  Fkkemas,  pro- 
prietors of  Aldridge's,  St.  Martin's  Lane. 

rF  H  E         HEALTH       of  CANNES. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the  Non-Roman  Cemetery  at  Cannes,  held  on 
April  24,  the  following  facts  were  elicited,  which  are  sufficiently  remarkable  ns  contracted 
with  the  reports  of  mortality  in  this  place  which  have  been  so  prevalent  in  England.  During 
the  Season  now  practically  ended,  there  will  have  been  six  funerals  in  the  three  Anglican 
churches— viz.  three  at  Christchurch,  one  at  Holy  Trinity,  and  two  at  St.  Paul's.  To  the  best 
of  our  belief,  only  three  other  English  have  died  here.  Of  the  deaths,  four  have  been  from 
typhoid  fever,  of  which  four,  one  undoubtedly,  and  another  not  improbably,  were  the  result 
of  fever  contracted  elsewhere.  From  other  complaints,  and  especially  those  of  a  pulmonary 
nature,  we  have  been  remarkably  free.  Lastly,  in  the  above  Cemetery  there  have  been  but 
six  interments  in  freehold  graves  (conccssiom  perpetuelles),  instead  of,  as  usual,  seventeen  or 
more.  The  above  facts  are  attested  by  the  signatures  of  William  Brooks,  Chaplain  of  Holy 
Trinity;  W.  M.  Wollastou,  Chaplain  of  St.  Paul's  ;  and  H.  Percy  Smith,  Chaplain  or 
Christchurch — Daily  Telegraph,  May  11,  1882. 

PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION 

COMPANY. 

UNDER  CONTRACT  FOR  HER  MAJESTY'S    MAILS  TO  INDIA, 
CHINA,  und  AUSTRALIA. 

REDUCED  RATES  OF  PASSAGE   MONEY.-SPECIAL  RETURN  TICKETS. 
Departures  for — 

BOMBAY    Weekly      }  From  Oravesend, 

CALCUTTA,  MADRAS,  CEYLON,  Fortnightly  I  Wednesday.  12  30  P.M. 

CHINA.  STRAITS.  JAPAN   „  ( From  Brindisi, 

ADELAIDE.  MELBOURNE,  SYDNEY    „  I  Monday. 

GIBRALTAR,  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN.  Weekly,  by  each  of  the 
above  departures. 
LONDON  OFFICES:  122  LEADENIIALL  STREET,  E.C,  and 
25  COCKSPUR  STREET. 


LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c 


FURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  or  APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER'S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  licit,  and  most 
liberal.  Cash  Prices  ;  no  Extra  Charge  for  tunc  given.  Large,  useful  Sto^k  to  select  from. 
Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  post  free.— 248,  219,  and  250  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
and  19, 20,  and  21  Morwell  Street,  W.   Established  1862. 


R0YAL 


EXCHANGE    ASSURANCE  CORPORATION. 

(Established  by  Royal  Charter,  A. D.  1720.) 
FOR  SEA,  FIRE,  LIFE,  AND  ANNUITIES. 
Offices— ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON.  Branch  Offick_29  PALL  MALL,  S.W* 
The  Accumulated  Funds  exceed  £4,000,000. 
The  Total  Claims  paid  by  this  Corporation  have  exceeded  TniRTY-TYVQ 
MILLIONS  STERLING. 
JAMES  STEWART  HODGSON,  Esq..  Governor. 
FRANCIS  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON,  Esq.,  Sub-Got;  rnor. 
FREDERICK  JOSEPH  EDLMANN,  Esq.,  Deputy-Go'cnior. 
Directors. 

Robert  Barclay,  Esq 


John  Garratt  Cattley,  Esq. 
Mark  Currie  Close,  Esq. 
Edward  .lames  DanieJl,  Esq. 
William  Davidson,  Esq. 
Alfred  Dent,  Esq. 
Alexander  Druce,  Esq. 
Charles  Hermann  Gosehen,Esq. 
Charles  Ernest  Green,  Esq. 
Charles  Seymour  Grenfell,  Esq, 
Wilmot  Holland,  Esq. 
E^erton  Hubbard,  Esq. 


William  Knowles,  Esq. 
Nevile  Lubbock,  Esq, 
George  Forbes  Malcolmson,  Esq- 
Daniel  Mcinertzlia'_'en,  Esq. 
Hon.  Romild  Leslie  Melville. 
William  Robert  Moberly,  Esq. 
William  Gair  Bathbone,  Esq. 
Sir  John  Rose,  Bart. 
Samuel  Leo  Schuster,  Esq. 
Eric  Carrinjjton  Smith,  Esq. 
Montagu  C.  Wilkinson,  Esq. 


"VrOTICE— The  usual  Fifteen  Days  allowed  for  payment  of  FIRE  PREMIUMS  falling: 
XN    due  at  Midsummer  will  expire  on  July  8. 

Fire  Assurances  on  liberal  terms. 

Life  Assurances  with  or  without  participation  in  Profits. 

Loans  are  granted  on  security  of  Life  interests  in  connexion  with  Policies  of  Assurance. 

A  large  participation  in  Profit*,  with  the  guarantee  of  the  invested  Capital  Jtock,  and. 
exemption,  under  Royal  Charter,  from  the  liabilities  of  partnership. 

All  real  improvements  in  modern  practice,  with  the  security  of  an  Office  whose  resources 
have  been  tested  by  the  experience  of  more  than  a  Century  and  a  Half. 

The  Corporation  are  open  to  consider  applications  for  Agencies. 

A  Prospectus,  Table  of  Bonus,  aud  Balance  Sheet  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 
Royal  Exchange,  London.  E.  R.  HANDCOCK,  Secretary. 

LONDON       ASSUKANC  E* 

(Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  A.D.  1720.) 
For  FIRE,  LIFE,  and  MARINE  ASSURANCES. 
Head  Office-?  ROYAL  EXCHANGE.  LONDON,  E.C. 
West-end  BbangH— 55  Parliament  Street,  Loudon,  S.W. 
(,'oiir>ior_WILLIAM  RENNIE.  Esq. 
Corei-iior-LE WIS  ALEXANDER  WALLACE,  Esq. 
Deputy-Governor— GEORGE  WILLIAM  CAMPBELL,  Esq. 


H  E 


II.  Cough  Arbuthnot,  Esq. 
Robert  Kuril  Blyth,  Esq. 
William  T.  Brand,  Esq. 
Edward  Budd,  Esq. 
Mark  Wilks  Collet,  Esq. 
George  B.  Dewhurst,  Esq. 
Robert  Gillespie,  Esq. 
Howard  Gilliat,  Esq. 
Henry  Goschen.  Esq. 
Edwin  Gower,  Esq. 
A.  C.  Guthrie,  Esq. 
Pcrcival  L.  Hanibr^,  Esq. 


Robert  Henderson,  Esq. 
Louis  Huth,  Esq. 
Henry  J.  B.  Kendall,  Esq. 
Charles  Lvall,  Esq. 
Grcville  II.  Palmer,  Esq. 
Captain  R.  W.  Felly,  R.N. 
P.  F.  Robertson,  Esq. 
Robert  Kvrie,  Esq. 
Albert  G.  Sandeman,  Esq. 
David  P.  Sellar,  Esq. 
Colonel  Leopold  Seymour. 
John  Young,  Esq. 


West  End  Committee. 
S.  P.  LOW,  Esq.  (Messrs.  Grindlay  &  Co.) 
CHARLES  S.  PARIS,  Esq.,  10  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 
The  Hon.  FRANCIS  PARKER,  3  Temple  Gardens,  E.C. 

NOTICE  is  hereby  given  that  the  Fifteen  days  of  grace  allowed  for  renewal  of  Midsummer 

Policies  will  expire  on  July  h. 

Claims  under  Life  Policies  are  payable  upon  proof  of  death  and  title  being  furnished  to  the- 
satisfaction  or  the  Court  of  Directors,  without  as  hitherto  dclerring  the  settlement  for  a  i>criod 
Of  three  months. 

Prospectuses,  copies  of  the  Accounts,  and  other  information  can  be  had  on  application. 

JOHN  P.  LAURENCE.  Secretary. 


G 


>  H  CE  N  I   X         FIRE  OFFICE, 

LOMBARD  STREET  and  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON. -Established  1782. 
Insurances  against  Loss  by  Fire  and  Lightning  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 
Loss  claims  arranged  with  promptitude  and  liberality. 
 JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD,  Secretary.  I 

UAKDIAN       FIRE     and     LIFE  OFFICE, 

11  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Established  1821.     Subscribed  Capital,  Two  Millions. 

Directors. 

C/.'.(Vmmi_ AUGUSTUS  PREVOST,  Esq. 
Deputy- Chainnaa-J OlIK  G.  TALBOT,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Right  Hon.  J.  G.  Hubburd,  M.P. 
Frederick  II.  J  orison,  Esq. 
Rt.  Hon:  G.  J.  Shaw-Leievre,  M.I'. 
Beaumont  W.  Lubbuck,  Esq. 
John  B.  Martin,  Esq. 
S.  Hope  Morlfy.  Esq, 
Henrv  .John  Nonuau.  Esq. 
David  Powell.  Esq. 


Henry  Hulse  Berens,  Esq. 
Heru  v  Bonham- Carter,  Esq. 
Charles  Wm.  Curtis.  Esq. 
Charles  F.  Dcvas,  Esq. 
Sir  Walter  K.  Farquhar,  Bart. 
Alban  G.  H.  Gibbs,  Esq. 
James  Goodson,  Esq. 
Thomson  llankey,  Esq. 
Richard  M.  Harvey,  Esq. 


Henry  Vigne.Esq. 


Manager  of  Fire  Department-T.  J.  MARSDEN. 
Actuary  and  Secretary  _T.  G.  C.  BROWNE. 

Share  Capital  at  present  paid  up  and  invested    £1.000.000 

Total  Funds  upwards  of   X2.1U  1,000 

Total  Annual  Income  over    £.'>17,(HK> 


N.B.— Fire  Policies  which  expire  at  Midsummer  should  be  renewed  at  the  Head  Office,  or 
with  the  Agents,  on  or  before  July  8. 


QOMMERCIAL 


UNION     ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

FIRE,  LIFE,  MARINE. 

Capital  fully  subscribed    £2,500,000. 

Capital  paid  up    £250,000. 

Life  Funds  in  Special  Trust  for  Life  Policy  Holders  exceed  f/33,000. 

Total  Annual  Premium  Income  exceeds  £1,050,000. 
Chief  Offices-I9  and  20  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 
 West  Exp  Qffkes-8  PALL  MALL,  LONDON.  S.W.  

IMPERIAL     FIRE      INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

-*-  Established  1803._1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C;  and  22  PALT/M ALL, S. W. 
CAPITAL,  £1.600,000.  PAID-UP  and  INVESTED,  £700,000. 
Insurances  against  Fire  on  Property  in  all  parts  of  the  world  at  moderate  rates  of  premium. 
Prompt  and  liberal  settlement  of  claims.     Policies  falling  due  at  Midsummer  should  be 
renewed  before  July  8,  or  the  same  will  become  void. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH.  General  Manager. 

LAW  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY,  Fleet  Street,  London. 
Established  1823. 

Assets  on  December  31, 1891   £5,122,515 

Income  for  the  year  IKSt    169,369 

Claims  paid  to  December  31,  1881   13.010,312 

Bonuses  hitherto  allotted   G.I'Ja.uoi 

Expenses  ot  Management,  including  Commission,  about  1J  per  cent,  of  Income. 
Rates  of  Premium  reduced.   Free  Travelling  Limits  extended. 
Loans  granted  on  security  of  Policies,  Life  Interests,  and  Reversions. 

Commission  allowed  to  Solicitors  and  others  on  Assurances  introduced  through  their  agency. 
Policies  effected  this  year  will  participate  in  the  Bonus  on  December  31, 1881. 

Prospectus  and  Forms  of  Proposal  sent  on  application  to  the  ACTUARY. 


N 


ORTHERN       ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1836.     1  MOORGATE  STREET,  LONDON. 
Subscribed  Capital.  £3/  00.000.  of  which  paid  up  £300,000. 
lire  Reserve  Funds.  £698,193. 
Lite  Funds  as  per  last  account,  £1,553.028. 
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EGYPT. 

THE  future  of  Egypt  depends,  and  for  the  last  few  days 
has  depended,  entirely  on  the  firmness  and  courage 
of  the  English  Government.  It  has  already  accomplished 
much  by  showing  firmness  and  courage.  Nothing  but  the 
zeal  with  which  it  has  pushed  on  its  military  and  naval 
preparations,  and  the  scale  on  which  these  preparations 
have  been  made,  has  made  Europe,  Turkey,  and  the 
Egyptians  believe  that  there  really  was  an  Egyptian  ques- 
tion, which  must  be  solved,  and  which  must  be  solved 
in  a  manner  compatible  with  the  honour  and  interests 
of  England.  The  rest  of  the  world  concerned  with  Egypt 
lias  been  brought  to  see  that  the  question  of  the  hour  is 
not  what  it  is  to  do  with  Arabi  or  the  Sultan,  but  what 
it  is  to  do  with  England.  It  is  the  action  of  England 
alone  that  has  galvanized  diplomacy,  and  made  it  possible 
that  the  Conference  should  end  in  something  better  than 
a  farce.  And  what  the  English  Government  has  done,  it 
has  done  entirely  by  making  its  preparations  notorious  and 
notoriously  large.  Every  one  knew  that  England  could, 
and  probably  would,  send  any  number  of  big  ships  to  the 
Mediterranean,  and  place  on  board  a  respectable  force  of 
marines.  What  was  not  believed  was  that  the  present 
English  Government  would  get  ready  an  army  corps  for 
immediate  action,  call  troops  from  India,  name  a  com- 
mander, secure  transports,  and  go  into  minute  and  effec- 
tive arrangements  for  everything  an  expeditionary  force 
could  want.  There  was  on  the  Continent  a  vague  impres- 
sion that  England  was  so  crippled  by  her  Irish  troubles 
that  she  had  sunk  out  of  the  list  of  the  Great  Powers.  Eng- 
lishmen knew  that  this  was  nonsense ;  but  it  is  with  satis- 
faction they  have  seen  that  the  changes,  which  have  been 
the  work  of  Liberal  and  Conservative  Governments  alike, 
have  been  justified  by  the  demonstration  that  we  can  de- 
spatch and  provide  fdr  an  expeditionary  corps  on  the  very 
shortest  possible  notice.  There  was  also  an  impression, 
one  which  many  Englishmen  not  unreasonably  shared, 
that  the  present  Government  would  never  do  more  than 
talk,  and  that  there  would  be  no  end  of  its  vacillations 
between  France  and  Turkey.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
it  is  a  pleasant  surprise  to  many  Liberals  to  find  the  pre- 
sent Cabinet  showing  spirit  and  energy  in  preparation  for 
war;  and  honourable  Conservatives,  although  they  are 
aware  that  timidity  on  the  part  of  the  Government  would 
have  given  them  an  enormous  party  advantage,  are  sin- 
cerely relieved  to  find  that  the  national  honour  is  safe  in 
the  hands  of  the  Ministry  that  happens  to  be  in  power. 
This  Government  has  only  to  continue  firm,  and  it  will 
have  done  much  to  create  an  honourable  position  for  Eng- 
land, whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  Conference.  It 
will  be  England  that  has  breathed  life  into  the  Conference, 
that  has  insisted  that  anarchy  shall  not  go  on  in  Egypt, 
that  foreigners  shall  not  be  driven  permanently  out  of 
Egypt,  and  that  the  Canal  shall  not  be  exposed  to  constant 
danger. 

In  one  case  England  has  been  obliged  to  act  for  herself, 
even  while  the  Conference  is  deliberating.  Preparations 
had  been  made  by  Arabi,  patent  to  the  eyes  of  all  men,  to 
sink  boats  laden  with  stone  in  the  narrow  channel  by 
which  the  western  harbour  of  Alexandria  is  approached, 
and  to  concentrate  the  fire  of  guns,  specially  placed  for  the 
purpose,  on  the  spot  where  the  boats  when  sunk  would 
nave  had  to  be  removed  by  the  English  ironclads.  After 
considerable  delay,  Admiral  Seymour  at  last  received  in- 


structions to  bombard  Alexandria  unless  these  prepara- 
tions were  discontinued.  Meanwhile  Lord  Dufferin  had 
been  instructed  to  urge  the  Sultan  to  order  the  prepara- 
tions at  Alexandria  to  be  discontinued,  and  the  Sultan 
complied  when  he  found  that  the  bombardment  was  really 
meant.  The  oi'der  was  sent,  but  was  ineffectual ;  Arabi 
would  neither  obey  nor  disobey  the  Sultan.  He  replied 
that  the  English  fleet  had  been  making  new  demonstra- 
tions, and  that  his  preparations  were  only  made  by  way  of 
reprisal,  and  he,  therefore,  begged  that  the  Sultan  would 
withdraw  his  veto  and  allow  the  necessary  works  to  go  on. 
Admiral  Seymour  took  the  matter  into  his  own  hands, 
and  informed  Arabi  that  Alexandria  would  most  certainly 
be  bombarded,  unless  the  threatening  works  were  dis- 
continued. This  so  far  brought  Arabi  to  his  senses  that 
he  did  not  dare  to  answer  that  he  should  do  as  he 
pleased.  He  took  refuge  in  the  audacious  assertion 
that  no  new  works  and  no  new  preparations  for  damaging 
the  English  fleet  had  ever  been  made.  Dervish  Pasha 
was  communicated  with,  and  he  stated  that,  if  the  new 
works  and  other  preparations  were  continued,  he  should 
treat  Arabi  as  a  rebel  and  leave  Alexandria.  Things, 
therefore,  for  the  moment  stand  in  this  way.  If  Arabi 
goes  on  with  his  preparations,  Admiral  Seymour  will  im- 
mediately stop  them  by  force,  and  Dervish  Pasha  is 
pledged  to  consider  that  the  authority  of  the  Sultan  has 
been  defied.  It  is  not  impossible  that  Arabi  may  bend  to 
the  storm  and  do  nothing  more  until  he  knows  the  result 
of  the  Conference,  although  the  confidence  of  his  sup- 
porters must  be  somewhat  shaken  when  they  find  that  he 
has  had  to  eat  his  big  words,  and  own  that  the  English 
fleet  was  too  much  for  him.  Whatever  good  result  may 
have  been  secured  is  entirely  due  to  the  isolated  and 
energetic  action  of  England.  This  action  may  have 
been  tardy;  but,  at  any  rate,  England  has  at  last  acted 
without  consulting  the  Conference  or  the  Porte  or  Prance. 
The  part  played  by  Prance  in  the  matter  has  been  a  very 
extraordinary  and  a  very  humble  one.  It  was  Prance  that 
urged  on  England  that  a  joint  fleet  should  be  sent  to 
Alexandria  ;  and  now,  when  the  joint  fleet  is  put  in  serious 
danger,  Prance  has  nothing  to  say,  except  that  it  does  not 
signify  to  her.  Her  ships  are  safe  from  the  attacks  of  her 
good  friend  the  loyal  French-loving  Arabi.  At  Alexandria, 
as  at  Constantinople,  she  has  done  her  utmost  to  prevent 
any  intervention  that  could  give  Arabi  offence.  England 
has  intervened  at  Alexandria  without  her,  and  has  forced 
her  to  support  at  Constantinople  the  policy  of  appealing  in 
the  first  instance  to  the  Porte  to  restore  order  in  Egypt. 

The  pressure  of  England  has  apparently  succeeded  in 
making  the  Sultan  understand  that  he  cannot  any  longer 
afford  to  stand  aloof  from  the  Conference.  He  has 
begun  to  put  himself  in  relations  more  or  less  friendly 
with  some  at  least  of  the  Powers ;  and  the  invitation  of 
the  Powers  to  him  to  restore  order  in  Egypt  is  being 
delayed  in  the  hope  that  it  may  only  be  given  when  it  is 
known  it  will  be  accepted.  That  he  should  accept  it  or 
even  entertain  it  for  a  moment  has  been  made  pos- 
sible only  by  the  military  preparations  of  England ; 
and,  the  more  earnest  England  shows  herself,  the  better 
is  the  chance  that  an  English  expedition  to  Egypt 
may  after  all  be  rendered  unnecessary.  If  there  were 
the  slightest  relaxation  in  the  preparations  of  England,  or 
the  faintest  suspicion  that  the  English  Government  did 
not  mean  to  go  through  with  its  work,  the  Powers  would 
in  a  moment  leave  off  pressing  the  Porte,  and  the  Porte 
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would  feel  again  the  contempt  for  the  Conference  which 
it  originally  entertained.  So  long  as  it  remains  possible, 
and  perhaps  not  improbable,  that  the  Porte  should  be 
asked  and  should  be  invited  to  interfere,  it  is  premature 
to  consider  future  contingencies.  The  immediate  ques- 
tion is  what  is  meant  by  Turkish  interference.  The 
best  solution  of  the  Egyptian  difficulty  would  be  that 
the  ringleaders  of  the  revolt  should  be  summoned  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  that  they  should  obey ;  that  a  Turkish 
force  should  hold  Alexandria,  while  a  thorough  inquiry 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Powers  was  made  into  the 
premeditated  massacres  of  the  nth  of  June;  and  that  the 
Khedive  should  return  to  Cairo  with  a  bodyguard  of 
Turkish  troops  to  re-form  a  Ministry  that  could  decently  be 
called  national.  Nothing  would  suit  Eugrland  better,  and 
nothing  would  be  better  for  Egypt.  It  could,  however, 
only  be  realized  if  the  military  leaders  of  Egypt  submitted, 
and  no  one  can  say  whether  they  would  submit  or  not.  They 
have  said  a  thousand  times  that  they  would  not  submit, 
but  they  have  never  yet  been  confronted  with  a  positive 
order  from  the  Sultan,  supported,  not  by  some  of  the 
Powers,  but  all  of  them,  and  the  temporizing,  if  mendacious, 
reply  of  Arabi  to  Admiral  Seymour  countenances  the 
suspicion  that  they  say  many  things  which  they  do  not 
mean.  But  they  certainly  would  not  submit  unless  they 
believed  that  the  Porte  meant  to  enforce  its  order,  and 
the  Porte  would  not  give  the  order  unless  it  knew 
how  it  was  expected  to  enforce  it.  Everything  might 
be  thrown  into  inextricable  confusion  if  the  Porte  said 
that  it  was  not  indisposed  to  issue  the  order,  but 
that  it  must  first  make  military  preparations,  and 
that  it  could  not  make  any  military  preparations  until 
it  knew  what  troops  it  was  to  employ  and  how  it 
was  to  employ  them.  Time  would  slip  away  ;  vexatious 
wrangling  would  go  on ;  the  military  preparations  of 
England  would  be  slackened  ;  and  Turkey,  relieved  from 
pressure,  would  do  nothing.  There  is  therefore  no  use  in 
asking  the  Sultan  to  give  his  order  unless  the  Powers  at 
the  same  time  intimate  that  they  will  see  that  it  is  obeyed. 
This  will  mean  that  England  will  see  that  it  is  obeyed. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  no  Power  will  actively  support 
England  for  any  other  reason  than  because  it  would  rather 
join  England  than  be  left  out  in  the  cold.  The  meaning, 
therefore,  of  Turkish  intervention  at  the  present  moment, 
unless  Turkish  intervention  is  to  be  a  snare  and  a  delusion 
to  England,  is  that  the  Sultan  should  be  invited  to  issue 
an  order  to  the  military  leaders  which  all  the  Powers 
nominally,  and  England  really,  will  enforce  if  it  is  dis- 
obeyed. 


THE  ARREARS  BILL. 

THE  peculiarity  and  the  weakness  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
policy  could  hardly  be  better  illustrated  than  by 
the  course  of  proceedings  which  has  been  adopted  in 
reference  to  the  Arrears  and  the  Prevention  of  Crime  Bills. 
The  vigorous,  not  to  say  violent,  expedition  used  with  the 
former  at  the  end  of  last  week  and  the  beginning  of  this 
had  a  sudden  brake  put  to  it  on  Wednesday,  that  con- 
ciliation might  go  step  by  step  with  coercion — that  is  to 
say,  that  the  remedies  for  murder  and  treason  might  be 
delayed  in  order  to  discuss  dubious  palliatives  of  a  certain 
economic  and  social  disease.  It  is  idle  to  throw  the  blame 
of  this  singular  proceeding  on  the  favourite  thunderstorm 
of  all  Governments,  the  luckless  printers,  for  if  the  heart 
of  a  Prime  Minister  were  set  on  it,  the  most  complicated 
of  Bills  could  be  printed  between  the  close  of  a  late  sitting 
and  the  breakfast  time  of  the  most  early  rising  of  members. 
The  truth  is  that  nothing  will  disabuse  Mr.  Gladstone 
of  an  idea  that  he  has  once  adopted,  unless  he  chooses  to 
be  disabused.  He  has  not  yet  chosen  to  be  disabused  of  the 
alternate  honey-and-wormwood  method,  and  therefore  the 
Prevention  of  Crime  Bill,  after  the  resources  of  constitu- 
tional procedure  have  been  strained  to  get  it  on,  finds  that 
a  speculative,  though  expensive,  piece  of  philanthropy  is 
revived  to  keep  it  back. 

The  singularly  effective  speech  of  Mr.  Stanhofe  on 
Wednesday,  one  of  the  most  direct  and  damaging  assaults 
of  hostile  criticism  that  has  been  delivered  in  the  House 
of  Commons  for  some  time,  must  (followed  as  it  was 
next  day  by  the  detailed  criticisms  of  Sir  M.  Hicks- 
Beach  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith),  in  the  eyes  of  all  fair- 
minded  persons,  suffice  to  excuse  the  Opposition  from  the 
charge  of  factious  or  unreasonable  resistance  to  this  Bill. 


It  is,  indeed,  possible  to  take  up  a  line  of  somewhat  less 
uncompromising  dislike  to  it  than  Mr.  Stanhope's  or  Mr. 
Chaplin's.  The  best — bad  as  that  best  must  be — has  to  be 
made  of  the  accomplished  fact  of  the  Land  Act ;  and  some 
measure  dealing  with  arrears,  followed  by  some  other  mea- 
sure dealing  with  purchase,  appears  to  be  the  only  possible 
means  of  making  the  best  of  it.  Here,  however,  ail 
agreement  with  the  actual  Bill  before  the  House  must 
cease,  except  with  those  who  are  committed  beforehand  to 
unquestioning  approval  of  whatever  Mr.  Gladstone  pro- 
poses. The  Prime  Minister  himself  admits  that  the  Bill 
has  put  a  stop  to  the  payment  of  rent.  The  principle  of 
gift  is  bad ;  the  placing  of  arrears  of  old  date  on  a  par 
with  those  of  a  date  much  more  recent  and  of  accumula- 
tion much  less  formidable  is  bad ;  the  machinery  for  dis-, 
covering  the  inability  of  the  tenant  to  pay  is  bad.  But 
worst  of  all  is  the  uncertainty  which  seems  to  prevail  as 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  newly-created  interest  of  the 
holder  is  to  be  considered  to  be  security  for  his  rent.  Mr. 
Gosciien  spoke  excellently  on  this  subject,  and  even  Mr. 
Bright  seems  to  be  convinced  of  the  danger.  But  at 
present  Mr.  Gladstone's  mind  seems  to  be  in  one  of 
its  perilous  states  of  fluidity  on  this  subject.  It  would 
be  terrible,  he  thinks,  if  the  payment  of  arrears  were 
allowed  to  exhaust  the  tenant's  interest ;  it  would  be 
unjust  if  no  regard  were  to  be  paid  to  that  interest 
at  all  in  estimating  the  assets  of  the  defaulter.  Appa- 
rently, therefore,  though  the  Ministerial  proposals  on  this 
subject  are  without  form  and  void  as  yet,  some  margin 
of  discretion  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  tenant-right 
is  to  be  charged  is  to  be  left  to  the  Land  Court  or  its 
delegates.  To  any  such  proceeding  a  strenuous  resistance 
should  be  opposed.  The  exploits  of  the  Sub-Commissioners 
have  shown  that  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  sense 
of  justice  or  even  the  competence  of  some  at  least  of  the 
persons  picked  up  at  haphazard,  and  sent  into  the  high- 
ways and  byways  of  Ireland  to  execute  what  they  are 
pleased  to  consider  the  will  of  the  Government.  Already 
all  points  left  unguarded  in  the  Land  Act,  and  some 
even  on  which  express  assurances  were  given  in  Par- 
liament, have  been  broken  through  to  the  damage  of 
the  landlord  and  the  advantage  of  the  tenant.  Those 
members  of  the  majority  to  whom  a  landlord  is  not 
a  mere  wild  beast,  to  be  hunted  off  the  face  of  the 
earth,  will  incur  a  heavy  responsibility  if  they  do  not 
insist  on  the  proper  valuation  of  the  tenant-right  in  every 
case  as  a  set-off  against  the  arrears,  before  the  Church 
surplus  and  the  pockets  of  English  and  Scotch  taxpayers 
are  drawn  upon  to  pay  Irish  tenants'  rent  for  them.  It 
is  probable,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Mulholland's  remarkable 
demonstration  of  the  dubious  effect  of  any  Arrears  Bill 
induced  some  Liberals  as  well  as  many  Conservatives  to  take 
Mr.  Chaplin's  extreme  view  of  the  matter.  But,  how- 
ever that  may  be,  it  is  imperative  that  the  utmost  efforts 
should  be  used,  both  by  inquiring  into  the  means  pro- 
posed for  the  exhibition  of  the  tenant's  inability  to  pay, 
and  by  rigidly  insisting  on  the  inclusion  of  the  tenant- 
right  among  his  chargeable  assets,  to  prevent  the  waste 
of  public  money  without  any  corresponding  advantage 
on  undeserving  persons.  A  great  deal  is  heard  (much  of 
it  without  too  much  reason)  of  the  hardships  of  the  British 
taxpayer.  But  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  greater 
hardship  than  the  imposition  even  of  the  smallest  fragment 
of  taxation  on  an  English  farmer  who  for  years  has  been 
paying  rent  out  of  capital  in  order  to  discharge  the  obli- 
gations of  an  Irish  farmer,  to  whom  the  State  has  made  a 
present  of  property  free  of  liability  for  the  payment  of 
those  obligations. 

These  matters  are  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  it  is 
no  fault  of  the  Oppisition  that  the  discussion  of  them  is 
only  possible  at  the  most  inconvenient  of  all  times.  The 
interpolation  of  this  measure  for  the  relief  of  defaulting 
debtors  pushes  off — not  perhaps  for  long,  but  still  for  a 
time  which  may  be  of  the  utmost  consequence — the  com- 
pletion of  the  measure  destined  to  deal  with  the  murderers 
of  Mr.  Blake  and  of  the  man  Kenny.  These  murders 
may  be  classed  together,  although  each  is  significant  of 
a  different  class  of  crime.  The  one  is  characteristically 
agrarian,  the  other  characteristically  political ;  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  perpetrators  of  both  are  intimately 
conuected  and  on  perfect  terms  of  understanding  with, 
each  other.  That  the  two  years  of  alternate  toleration 
and  languid  hostility  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  allowed  to 
Irish  crime  have  resulted  in  a  formidable  development  of 
Eenianism  no  one  can  doubt  who  has  read  the  accounts  of 
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the  recent  Dublin  murders  (of  which  Kenny's  is  but  the 
last),  and  tbe  proceedings  in  the  case  of  the  Clerkenwell 
arsenal.  Hitherto  the  authorities — that  is  to  say,  the 
permanent  departmental  authorities — have  been  able  to 
keep  a  firmer  hold  and  a  closer  view  on  political  than  on 
agrarian  crime ;  and  the  great  danger  foreseen  by  all 
students  of  the  subject  has  been  that,  as  the  connexion 
between  these  two  grew  closer,  this  hold  and  this  view 
would  be  lost.  The  anticipation  has  to  a  great  extent  been 
justified.  Those  who  know  the  history  of  Ireland  are 
aware  that  the  boast  of  the  rarity  of  strictly  political 
crime,  though  not  absolutely  justified,  has  had  a  certain 
amount  of  justification.  Of  the  chief  anti-English  leaders 
of  the  past,  only  Mitchel  was  unscrupulous  in  his  advocacy 
of  means,  and  Mitchel  himself  never  attained  to  the  reck- 
lessness of  blood  characteristic  of  the  nameless  ruffians 
who  have  organized  agrarian  crime.  But  Fenianism  in- 
troduced  a  new  spirit,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  (the 
name  of  Davitt  is  sufficient  symptom  to  those  who  might 
not  care  to  investigate  the  rather  complicated  evidence 
which  establishes  the  fact)  that  Fenianism  produced, 
though  at  first  rather  by  reaction  than  direct  consequence, 
the  new  land  agitation.  Of  late  the  two  have  rapidly 
converged  ;  and,  though  the  milder  Land  Leaguers  and 
the  extremer  Fenians  doubtless  hold  each  other  in  scant 
affection,  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  the  parties  overlap  to  a 
considerable  extent,  while  the  skirmishers  of  each  adopt  iden- 
tically the  same  methods,  if  they  are  not  (as  seems  not  impro- 
bable) themselves  identical.  It  must  be  clear  to  every  one 
but  Mr.  Gladstone  that  in  such  a  state  of  things  the  effect 
of  an  Arrears  Bill  can  be  no  more  than  that  of  a  child's 
watering-pot  on  a  burning  house.  That  the  Prevention  of 
Crime  Bill  will  be  effectual  is  far  more  than  any  one  can 
say  ;  but  it  is  at  any  rate  a  measure  of  which  it  may  be 
said  that  it  is  not  impossible  that  it  may  have  some  effect. 
The  postponement  of  it,  therefore,  to  such  a  proposal  as 
the  Arrears  Bill  would  be  incomprehensible  if  it  were 
not  (the  remark  is  not  so  childish  as  it  looks)  very  com- 
prehensible indeed. 


ENGLAND  AND  THE  POWERS. 

TIP  HE  animosity  to  England  which  finds  expression  in 
JL  the  newspapers  of  Paris  and  Berlin  may  be  attributed 
to  different  causes.  It  is  well  known  that  Prince 
Bismarck,  whose  foreign  policy  is  sometimes  disclosed,  and 
more  often  conjecturally  divined  by  Prussian  journalists, 
entertains  no  fundamental  objection  to  the  establishment 
of  English  supremacy  in  Egypt  ;  but  he  distrusts  a 
Minister  who  before  his  accession  to  office  wantonly  in- 
sulted the  chief  ally  of  Germany  ;  and  he  probably  doubts 
whether  the  present  Government  is  capable,  on  any  provo- 
cation, of  taking  vigorous  measures  in  protection  of  its 
own  interests.  If  his  distrust  is  not  justified  by  events, 
Prince  Bismarck  may  probably  applaud  a  resolute  exertion 
of  the  strength  of  England.  As  he  has  the  privilege  of 
forming  the  public  opinion  of  Germany  on  all  questions  of 
international  policy,  his  language  will  find  a  faithful  echo 
in  the  Berlin  press,  notwithstanding  any  apparent  breach 
of  consistency.  At  present  it  may  perhaps  be  thought 
desirable  to  taunt  with  want  of  power  and  of  courage  a 
Government  which  has  cultivated  an  objectionable  concert 
with  France.  The  sudden  antagonism  which  has  arisen 
between  the  policy  of  England  and  that  of  France  may 
not  improbably  have  been  encouraged  by  German  diplo- 
macy. There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Prince  Bismarck 
would  be  not  unwilling  to  recur  to  his  own  proposals  made 
to  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Government  if  only  because  the 
■consequent  irritation  and  jealousy  would  render  difficult 
the  establishment  of  a  cordial  understanding  between  the 
Western  Powers.  Intimations  from  semi-official  quarters 
that  the  Conference  is  not  favourable  to  the  pretensions  of 
England  may  perhaps  be  intended  to  stimulate  the  languid 
energies  of  the  English  Government. 

Attacks  on  England  by  French  writers,  whether  they 
are  favourable  or  hostile  to  their  own  Government,  are 
equally  intelligible  and  less  creditable.  The  numerous 
sacrifices  which  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining the  French  alliance  may  perhaps  have  been 
prudently  incurred ;  but  events  have  shown  that  they 
were  ultimately  wasted.  The  object  of  English  policy 
was  to  secure  order  and  prosperity  in  Egypt ;  while  some, 
at  least,  of  the  French  agents  thought  only  of  the  pre- 
dominance which  M.  de  Freycinet  afterwards  publicly 


claimed.  It  is  believed  that  Arabi  was  encouraged  in  his 
first  acts  of  mutiny  by  a  representative  of  France  ;  and 
the  French  Government  seems  finally  to  have  withdrawn 
its  formal  protest  against  the  continuance  of  the  usurper's 
power.  It  was  strange  that  the  disclosure  of  Arabi's 
relations  with  the  Sultan  should  not  have  excited  French 
suspicion.  The  Turkish  Government,  though  it  may 
resent  the  rash  language  and  unfriendly  conduct  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  is  far  more  hostile  to  France  than  to  England. 
The  Sultan's  alliance  with  Germany  has  for  its  principal 
object  the  defence  of  his  African  possessions  against  the 
invaders  of  Tunis.  He  probably  welcomes  the  opportunity 
of  inflicting  a  rebuff  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government; 
but  he  has  more  to  fear  from  French  ambition  than  from 
his  former  ally.  The  partial  independence  of  Egypt  has 
for  at  least  half  a  century  been  traditionally  regarded  as  a 
main  object  of  French  policy.  The  joint  control  was  an 
effective,  though  highly  artificial,  method  of  strengthening 
the  authority  of  the  Kuedive.  It  is  almost  incredible  that 
any  French  statesman  should  think  it  possible  to  revive  Euro- 
pean influence  by  a  separate  alliance  with  Arabi.  English 
intervention  for  the  forcible  suppression  of  the  mutiny  is  the 
most  feasible  remedy  for  the  present  state  of  confusion. 
M.  de  Freycinet  has  from  the  first  strongly  objected  to 
the  employment  of  Turkish  troops  in  Egypt.  It  is  possible 
that,  under  German  influence,  the  Sultan,  who  has  at 
the  last  moment  joined  the  Conference,  may  demand  and 
enforce  the  dismissal  of  Arabi  ;  but  he  will  certainly  not 
assist  the  Khedive,  except  on  condition  of  a  surrender  of 
his  independence.  1 

The  present  relations  between  England  and  the  Great 
European  Powers  have  become  in  some  respects  less  com- 
plicated and  less  embarrassing.  For  different  reasons,  the 
proposed  employment  of  force  may  perhaps  facilitate 
understandings  both  with  France  and  Germany.  If  the 
restoration  of  the  Control,  or  of  some  similar  arrangement, 
is  found  practicable,  the  English  Government  will  pro- 
bably not  hesitate  to  admit  France  to  its  former  share  in 
the  direction  of  Egyptian  policy.  German  and  Austrian 
susceptibilities  would  probably  be  satisfied  with  a  continu- 
ance of  the  acknowledgment  that  the  Western  Powers  are 
in  some  sense  the  mandatories  of  Europe.  It  is  true  that 
the  measure  of  separate  or  joint  intervention  is  at  present 
suspended.  It  is  understood  that  the  Conference  still 
urges  the  Sultan  to  send  troops  to  Egypt,  notwithstand- 
ing the  probability  that  the  invitation  will  be  accepted,  if 
at  all,  with  purposes  which  can  scarcely  be  acceptable 
either  to  England  or  to  France.  To  one  Power  the  asser- 
tion of  the  Sultan's  supreme  authority  over  Mahometan 
territories  in  Africa  will  be  highly  disagreeable  ;  and  it  is 
improbable  that  a  Turkish  occupation  of  Egypt  should 
tend  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  financial  supervision 
which  has  been  rudely  disturbed.  All  these  considerations 
must  be  present  to  the  minds  of  the  Ambassadors  and  of 
the  Ministers  from  whom  they  severally  receive  instruc- 
tions. As  the  Confei'ence  nevertheless  persists  in  demand- 
ing the  despatch  of  Turkish  troops,  it  must  be  assumed 
that  means  have  been  devised  for  providing  against  the 
obvious  drawbacks  and  dangers  of  such  an  enterprise.  It 
is  useless  to  repeat  the  refusal  of  the  French  Government 
to  allow  Turkish  intervention  at  a  time  when  it  might 
have  been  obtained  and  employed  with  comparative  ease 
and  safety.  The  Sultan,  though  he  now  defers  to  the 
concert  of  the  Powers,  has  first  shown  to  his  subjects 
and  to  foreigners  that  the  Egyptian  difficulties  can  only  be 
removed  by  the  exercise  of  his  sovereign  authority. 

Any  improvement  in  the  diplomatic  prospect  is  exclu- 
sively due  to  the  English  preparations  for  war.  It  had  not 
been  supposed  that  the  present  Cabinet  was  capable  of 
vigorous  action,  in  defence  even  of  the  most  important 
national  interests.  The  orders  which  have  been  issued 
for  preparing  an  Indian  contingent  for  service  in  Egypt 
have  more  especially  produced  a  wholesome  feeling  of  sur- 
prise. Continental  politicians  have  not  forgotten  the 
previous  denunciation  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  followers 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  practical  announcement  that  the 
English  Government  could  dispose  in  case  of  necessity  of 
a  powerful  army  in  India.  Few  of  them  will  believe,  until 
theirdonbts  are  dispelled  by  exjjerience,  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
will  follow  the  example  of  his  rival  and  predecessor. 
Journalists  who  have  repeatedly  asserted  the  impossibility 
of  sparing  troops  during  the  Irish  troubles,  are  also  begin- 
ning to  understand  that  English  regiments  are  ready  to 
embark  as  soon  as  the  hope  of  a  peaceable  settlement  is 
finally  dispelled.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the  Conference 
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will  not  be  asked  to  sanction  measures  which  have  never- 
theless probably  exercised  an  influence  on  its  deliberations. 
The  mission  of  the  assembled  plenipotentiaries  is  to  restore 
tranquillity  in  Egypt,  and  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the 
European  residents.  An  English  army  would  only  be 
employed  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  transit  between  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea,  though  it  might  be  neces- 
sary for  that  purpose  to  occupy  Cairo.  It  seems  probable 
that,  if  active  measures  prove  to  be  nnavoidable,  the 
English  force  will  be  accompanied  by  a  French  contingent. 
Perseverance  in  the  course  which  seems  to  have  been 
adopted  will  command  the  respect  of  all  the  Powers,  in- 
cluding Turkey.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  reported 
preparations  may  have  caused  the  real  or  ostensible  rupture 
between  Arabi  and  the  Turkish  Commissioner.  Any 
wholesome  impression  which  may  have  been  produced  in 
Egypt  will  be  confirmed  by  the  almost  superfluous  in- 
timation that  the  English  Admiral  has  been  authorized  to 
take  any  measures  which  may  be  required  for  the  security 
of  his  fleet. 

It  is  possible  that  the  effect  of  the  armaments  in  pre- 
paration may  be  diminished  by  a  natural  reliance  on  Mr. 
Gladstone's  prejudice  both  against  war  and  against  demon- 
strations of  readiness  to  fight.  It  is  not  forgotten  that  he 
contributed  to  the  quarrel  which  resulted  in  the  Crimean 
war  by  inviting  the  House  of  Commons  to  grant  a  sum 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  Guards  to  Malta  and  back. 
The  Emperor  Nicholas,  who  was  then  hesitating  between 
peace  and  war,  inferred  that  the  English  Government  had  no 
serious  design  of  interferingforthe  protection  of  Turkey.  At 
a  much  more  recent  period  Mr.  Gladstone  protested  against 
the  display  of  force  which  prevented  the  victorious  Russian 
army  from  occupying  Constantinople.  The  still  later  sur- 
render in  the  Transvaal  was,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  admirers,  just  and  humane  ;  but  a  submissive 
policy,  however  laudable  in  itself,  is  not  calculated  to  re- 
assure allies  or  to  intimidate  enemies.  In  the  present 
case  Mr.  Gladstone's  scruples  have  perhaps  been  over- 
ruled by  his  ordinarily  deferential  colleagues  ;  but  it  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  he  has  not  reserved  to  himself 
the  right  of  withdrawing  from  the  enterprise  if  it  meets 
with  formidable  opposition.  The  continued  presence  of 
Mr.  Bright  in  the  Cabinet  adds  force  to  the  conjecture 
that  the  policy  of  armed  intervention  has  not  yet  been 
definitely  settled.  It  is  not  believed  that  the  other 
Ministers,  though  they  may  be  prudently  averse  from  war, 
are  disposed  to  underrate  the  importance  of  securing  free 
communication  with  India.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  is  on 
domestic  questions  the  most  extreme  Radical  in  the  Go- 
vernment, has  never  publicly  identified  himself  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  anti- Aggression  League.  As  a  man  of  busi- 
ness, he  probably  disapproves  of  the  expulsion  of  Europeans 
from  Egypt ;  and  a  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  can 
scarcely  be  indifferent  to  the  security  of  the  Suez  Canal. 
It  is  perhaps  under  his  influence  that  the  Liberal  Associa- 
tions have  not  on  the  present  occasion  offered  to  usurp  the 
functions  of  the  Government  and  of  Parliament. 


CUMULATIVE  OBSTRUCTION. 

IT  was  practically  impossible,  and  must  for  some  time 
have  been  seen  to  be  impossible,  that  the  proceedings 
in  Committee  on  the  Prevention  of  Crime  Bill  should  ter- 
minate without  an  acute  spasm  of  obstruction,  and  the 
consequent  necessity  for  some  heroic  treatment  of  that 
spasm.  The  exact  causes  of  the  impossibility  will  be  dealt 
with  presently,  as  well  as  the  nature  and  merits  of  the 
treatment  adopted.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  by 
whatever  means,  an  immediate  result  which  was  for  the 
good  of  the  country  and  in  accordance  with  its  wishes  has 
been  attained.  While  the  Irish  members  were  splitting 
hairs  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  while  their  English 
Radical  friends  were  obediently  holding  the  hairs  for  them 
to  split,  murder  after  murder  of  the  most  atrocious  kind 
was  being  committed  in  Ireland,  the  districts  in  each  case 
escaping  the  responsibility  which  the  Bill  would  impose  on 
them,  and  the  criminals  securing  a  better  chance  of  avoid- 
ing detection.  Every  day,  too,  evidence  of  a  formidable 
conspiracy,  not  merely  in  Ireland  but  in  England,  was 
accumulating.  The  danger  of  the  community,  the  abomi- 
nable crimes  of  which  the  Irish  members  made  themselves 
the  indirect  apologists  and  the  direct  protectors,  made  and 
make  it  impossible  to  feel  the  least  sympathy  with  them. 
They  have,   as  far  as  they  personally  are  concerned, 


put  themselves  out  of  the  reach  of  such  sympathy.  Much 
factious  opposition,  much  wrongheaded  partisanship,  has-' 
taken  place  on  the  part  of  all  parties  in  Parliament,  and 
must  perhaps  be  expected  from  all  parties.  But  it  19 
doubtful  whether  any  group  in  the  House  of  Commons  has 
ever  before  approached  so  nearly  to  the  attitude  of  holding- 
back  the  arm  of  justice,  in  order  that  assassins  may 
commit  their  crimes  and  escape  with  impunity,  as  the- 
group  which  Mr.  Parnell  leads.  The  moral  guilt  of  such 
conduct,  taken  together  with  the  individual  exhibitions  of 
insolent  defiance  of  authority  and  of  idle  rhetoric  be- 
fitting rather  a  seditious  meeting  in  some  Irish  shebeen 
than  the  House  of  Commons,  may  well  serve  to  stifle 
all  feelings  of  compunction  at  the  summary  measures 
adopted.  "  He  is  a  knave,  and  deserved  hanging  for  some- 
thing else,  and  so  he  shall  swing,"  says  Swift,  in  not 
the  most  amiable  passage  of  his  works.  The  sentiment 
may  be  unjustifiable,  but  it  is  exceedingly  human.  The 
last  possibility,  moreover,  of  personal  sympathy  with  the 
followers  of  Mr.  Parnell  was  taken  away  by  the  absurd  farce 
of  Tuesday,  when,  nominally  protesting  and  withdrawing, 
they  took  care  to  leave  a  sufficient  remnant  to  make  the- 
withdrawal  null.  It  is  true  that  their  conduct  was  as 
foolish  as  it  was  undignified  ;  for,  by  reducing  their- 
numbers  below  the  urgency  minimum  of  twenty,  they 
were  unable  to  take  a  division.  But  the  curious  attorney- 
ism  of  the  attempt  to  reap  at  once  the  credit  of  a  protest" 
and  the  solid  advantage  of  obstructing  remains. 

In  so  far  then  as  the  particular  persons  affected  by  the- 
proceedings  between  Friday  and  Tuesday  last  are  con- 
cerned, there  can  be  but  one  opinion  among  reasonable, 
people.  They  outlawed  themselves  by  their  own  conduct. 
Nor  can  there  be  any  more  doubt  that  the  primary  object 
of  those  proceedings,  the  object  to  the  attainment  of 
which  the  suppression  and  suspension  of  the  Parnellites 
was  a  mere  preliminary,  was  one  of  the  first  importance  to- 
the  public  welfare.  But,  unfortunately,  it  is  impossible 
in  considering  the  conduct  of  a  responsible  Government 
and  a  popular  legislative  assembly  to  confine  discus- 
sion to  these  two  points.  All's  well  that  ends  well, 
and  the  proceedings  may  be  said  to  have  ended  well 
enough  in  the  removal,  if  only  for  a  time,  of  obstruction  to 
the  passage  of  an  all-important  measure  and  in  the  tem- 
porary punishment  of  intolerable  misconduct.  But  that  is 
not  the  whole  end  of  the  matter.  Every  Parliamentary 
proceeding  tends  to  repeat  itself,  and  it  is  by  no  means, 
certain  that  the  circumstances  of  the  repetition  will  always 
be  similar.  It  is  for  t  his  reason  that  it  is  of  importance  not 
to  admit  that,  in  matters  Parliamentary,  the  end  sanctifies 
the  means,  and  to  be  extremely  particular  as  to  the  selec- 
tion and  character  of  those  means.  Now  it  must  be  a  very 
single-minded  opponent  of  obstruction,  or  a  still  more 
single-minded  devotee  of  the  Government,  who  approves 
cheerfully  and  sans  phrase  of  the  means  here  used.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  the  minority 
had  a  technical  grievance  in  the  sudden  alteration  of  the 
attitude  of  the  Government  from  the  most  passive  con- 
templativeness  to  the  most  energetic  activity.  Not  only 
did  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  take  no  pains  to 
expedite  the  earlier  part  of  the  proceedings,  but  they  went 
out  of  their  way — Mr.  Gladstone  especially — to  disclaim 
any  charge  of  obstruction,  to  compliment  the  Irish  mem- 
bers on  the  correct  and  measured  character  of  their  oppo- 
sition. Again  and  again,  both  in  Parliament  and  out  of  it, 
the  fatal  effects  of  this  inaction  were  urged  upon  them. 
They  made  no  sign,  or  made  it  only  in  the  form  of  the 
compliments  just  mentioned.  Murder  after  murder  was 
committed,  sign  after  sign  of  plots  and  conspiracies  was 
disclosed,  week  after  week  passed  in  Parliament,  and  still 
the  gods  of  Downing  Street  lay  beside  their  nectar  as  far 
as  this  particular  affair  was  concerned.  All  of  a  sudden, 
they  woke  up,  and  announced  a  desperate  determination 
to  sit  for  a  week,  if  necessary.  They  did  more.  When  a 
driver  who  has  fallen  asleep  wakes  up  it  is  noticeable  that 
instead  of  punishing  himself  he  generally  lashes  the  horse 
whose  slowness  is  simply  the  consequence  of  his  own 
neglect.  So  the  Irish  members,  who  had  been  allowed  to 
obstruct  uuheeded  for  weeks,  who  had  even  been  politely 
complimented  on  the  absence  of  obstruction,  suddenly  found 
themselves  harassed  with  relays,  kept  up  all  night,  named, 
suspended,  and  temporarily  expelled  all  in  a  very  short 
time  from  the  period  when  to  all  outward  appearance  it 
mattered  not  one  jot  to  Mr.  Gladstone  whether  they  went 
on  talking  till  Christmas.  Undoubtedly  they  deserved 
what  they  got;  but  they  might  certainly  plead  that  they 
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had  every  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Government  they  did  not  deserve  it. 

This  awkward  fashion  of  conducting  the  business  is 
entirely  the  fault  of  the  Government ;  it  unfortunately 
remains  to  point  out  other  faults  for  which  authorities  whom 
it  is  more  painful  to  blame  are  responsible.  The  technical 
justification  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  Speakek  and  the 
Chairman  of  Committees  may  be  left  without  discussion.  It 
seems  to  be  admitted  since  the  precedent  of  the  coup  d'etat 
last  year  that  there  is  nothing  which  a  Speaker  may  not  do. 
But  it  is  at  least  permissible  to  point  out  that  the  doctrine 
of  cumulative  obstruction  is  an  exceedingly  dangerous  one. 
Its  danger  and  its  anomaly  may  indeed  be  shown  from  the 
very  words  and  the  admitted  conduct  of  Dr.  Playfair 
himself.  Confronted  with  the  fact,  which  seems  to  be  a 
fact  beyond  dispute,  that  certain  of  the  members  whom  he 
named  had  not  been  present  for  many  hours  previously, 
Dr.  Platfair  then  developed  the  doctrine  just  referred  to. 
The  crimes  of  the  culprits  were  alta  mente  reposta,  things 
slowly  accumulated  and  stored  up  in  Dr.  Platfair's  mind 
during  many  tedious  days  of  Committee.  Now  this  being 
granted,  as  the  persons  referred  to  had  certainly  done  nothing 
for  many  hours,  it  follows  that  their  particular  measure  must 
have  been  filled  upon  the  previous  night  before  they 
retired,  so  that  by  his  own  confession  Dr.  Playfair  failed 
in  his  duty  in  not  suspending  them  or  naming  them  for 
suspension  then.  Out  of  this  there  is  no  escape.  Again, 
a  great  uncertainty  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  the  Chair- 
man's mind  as  to  the  exact  culprits.  We  have  it  stated, 
and  not  denied,  that  one  of  the  threatened  ones  asked  if 
he  were  on  the  proscribed  list,  was  answered  in  the 
negative,  and  yet  found  himself  there.  Now  if  the 
accumulation  of  bad  conduct  on  each  member's  part  had 
graven  itself  for  many  days  on  Dr.  Playfair's  mind,  he 
could  hardly  have  made  such  a  mistake.  The  fact  is 
that  this  method  of  proceeding,  however  efficiently  and 
beneficently  it  may  have  worked  in  this  present  instance, 
is  one  susceptible  of  the  most  dangerous  and  obvious 
abuse.  On  Dr.  Playfair's  principles  there  is  no  con- 
ceivable reason  why  a  partisan  Chairman  or  Speaker,  able 
to  rely  on  a  majority  of  one,  should  not  suspend  half  the 
House  for  alleged  cumulative  obstruction,  and  so  purge  the 
House  in  a  manner  as  thorough  as  Pride's.  It  is  always 
replied  to  such  representations  that  the  state  of  things  in 
which  they  would  be  contemplated  is  merely  fantastic, 
or  such  as  no  formal  regulations  would  touch.  But  to 
contend  that  any  stretch  of  admitted  constitutional  rights 
by  a  political  party  is  impossible  argues  a  happy 
ignorance  or  a  happier  oblivion  of  history.  It  is  im- 
possible, no  doubt,  to  guard  by  constitutional  forms 
against  armed  tyranny  or  flagrant  disregard  of  those 
forms  themselves,  backed  by  force  majeure  of  any  kind. 
But  it  is  possible  not  ta  sanction  directly  or  indirectly 
forms  which  permit  the  extremest  injustice  that  armed 
tyranny  could  exercise.  Every  one  must  see  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  last  Saturday  such  a  form ;  and,  therefore, 
though  in  the  circumstances  members  may  have  felt  con- 
strained to  vote  for  the  suspension,  and  though  they  had 
no  alternative  but  to  support  the  Chair  in  the  matter  of 
Mr.  O'Donnell,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  the  deepest 
regret  at  the  Ministerial  and  administrative  mistakes 
which  brought  matters  to  such  a  pass. 


JEWS  IN  RUSSIA. 

THE  last  papers  which  have  been  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment on  the  treatment  of  Jews  in  Russia  are  not 
without  interest,  although  they  refer  for  the  most  part  to 
a  sad  and  terrible  story  which  is  now  growing  old.  They 
begin  with  the  results  of  a  Consular  inquiry  into  the 
atrocities  alleged  to  have  been  committed  in  Southern 
Russia  during  the  Eastertime  of  last  year.  Vice-Consul 
Wagstaff  made  minute,  laborious,  and  very  conscientious 
inquiries  into  the  accuracy  of  the  reports  sent  to  the 
English  press  of  the  horrors  of  which  Kieff,  Elizabethgrad, 
and  neighbouring  places  were  the  alleged  scene.  He 
satisfied  himself  that  there  had  been  exaggeration  in 
these  reports.  There  had  been  wanton  and  wholesale 
pillaging,  and  many  Jews  had  been  beaten  or  wounded. 
But,  although  there  had  been  murders,  there  had  not  been 
so  many  murders  as  had  been  asserted  ;  and,  although 
some  cases  of  outrages  on  women  could  be  substantiated, 
they  were  very  few.  It  is  very  difficult  to  substantiate 
crimes  of  this  sort,  and  the  Vice-Consul  seems  to  have 


been  rather  easily  satisfied  with  the  absence  of  conclusive 
evidence.  Still,  the  general  impression  produced  by  the 
Report  is  that  there  had  been  some  exaggeration  and  some 
few  positive  misstatements  in  the  accounts  first  given. 
The  truth  appears  to  be  that  the  attacks  on  the  Jews  had 
been  premeditated  and  warning  given  to  the  officials.  The 
officials  would  not  interfere,  and  the  populace  proceeded 
to  plunder  the  Jews  and  beat  them.  When  the  Jews 
resisted,  they  were  in  some  instances  murdered ;  and 
when  a  reign  of  terror  and  license  was  instituted, 
some  of  the  worst  characters  of  the  place  committed 
outrages  which  they  thought  they  could  commit 
with  impunity.  The  latter  portion  of  the  papers  refers, 
however,  to  events  much  more  recent;  and,  as  inquiries- 
were  instituted  directly,  it  was  much  easier  to  ascertain 
exactly  what  happened.  At  Easter-time  of  the  present 
year  there  was  a  revival  of  atrocities,  especially  at  the  town 
of  Balta,  in  the  province  of  Kieff;  and  this  time  it  was 
Russian  journals  that  told  the  truth  in  its  naked  awful- 
ness.  Nearly  a  thousand  houses  were  demolished,  more 
than  two  hundred  Jews  were  wounded,  eight  were  mur- 
dered, and  cases  of  outrage  were  this  time  substantiated 
beyond  dispute.  There  is,  in  fact,  nothing  left  to  dispute 
about  in  the  main  features  of  these  terrible  events.  Here 
and  there  a  man  has  been  said  to  have  been  murdered; 
who  was  not  murdered,  and  outrages  have  probably  been 
multiplied  in  number.  But  nothing  can  be  more  certain 
than  that  in  Southern  Russia,  to  say  nothing  of  Poland, 
the  populace  rose  against  the  Jews,  not  once  and  suddenly, 
but  twice,  with  an  interval  of  a  year ;  that  the  Jews  were 
beaten,  plundered,  and  driven  away ;  that  the  local  autho- 
rities scarcely  even  wished  to  interfere ;  and  that  the  in- 
terference of  the  Government,  which  was  always  effectual 
when  made  in  earnest,  depended  on  the  chance  of  the 
holder  of  power  being  a  person  who  wished  to  protect 
even  Jews,  or  a  person  who  thought  that  the  Jews  need 
only  be  protected  when  they  had  received  a  certain  amount 
of  wholesome  chastisement. 

A  picture,  and  a  very  strange  picture,  of  the  attitude  of 
Russian  society  towards  the  Jews  may  be  drawn  from.- 
these  papers.  The  balance  of  opinion  among  the  Consular 
authorities  seems  to  be  that  the  Russian  peasants  were 
not  animated  by  any  special  feeling  of  hatred  towards  the 
Jews.  They  had  not  the  slightest  objection  to  the  religions 
opinions  of  Judaism.  They  had  some  dislike  of  them  as 
usurers,  and  they  had  a  persuasion  that  the  excessive  con- 
sumption of  bad  brandy  was  the  fault  of  the  Jews  who 
sold  it  and  not  of  the  Russians  who  drank  it.  But  their 
predominant  feeling  was  that  the  Jews  were  a  set  of 
outcasts,  a  proscribed  race,  whom  the  Government  from  < 
time  immemorial  had  taught  them  to  regard  a-s  in- 
ferior, and  scarcely  human,  animals.  The  Russian  Jew 
was  not  a  Russian,  but  an  unfortunate  being,  whom 
the  Government  scarcely  allowed  to  live,  and  with- 
whom  the  Government  would  not  condescend  to  hold, 
any  personal  communication.  It  was  only  the  heads  o£ 
the  Jewish  community  whom  the  Government  recognized, 
and  humbler  individuals  could  only  approach  the  Govern- 
ment through  the  chiefs  of  their  corporation.  Nothing, 
therefore,  could  have  seemed  more  natural  than  that  the 
Government  should  have  thought  fit  to  give  its  loyal  sub- 
jects an  occasion  of  festive  and  lucrative  sport  at  the 
expense  of  the  outcasts  whose  existence,  otherwise  un- 
accountable, seemed  to  be  in  a  measure  justified  by  their 
being  occasionally  turned  to  so  useful  a  purpose.  The 
populace  seems  to  have  honestly  thought  that  it  was 
perfectly  entitled  to  beat  and  plunder  the  Jews.  It  was 
accepted  as  entirely  credible  that  the  Czar  had  given 
them  permission  to  have  a  grand  Jew-baiting.  They 
were  themselves  suffering  from  distress,  and  their  good 
and  kind  father,  who  had  nothing  else  to  give  them, 
had  in  his  mercy  handed  over  to  them  the  property 
of  the  Jews,  and  had  provided  them  with  such  holi- 
day amusement  as  beating  a  Jew  could  give  them.  Nor 
was  the  feeling  of  the  police  authorities  substantially 
different.  They  did  not  exactly  believe  in  the  imaginary 
Ukase  of  the  Czar,  but  they  thought  it  absurdly  unneces- 
sary to  protect  such  people  as  Jews  ;  and  when  the  riots 
broke  out,  they  devoted  their  whole  attention  to  guidin^ 
the  rioters  in  the  right  path.  Their  one  object  was  to  ge't 
the  mob  to  plunder  and  beat,  and  to  abstain  from  killing- 
arid,  outraging.  They  even  on  some  occasions  accompanied 
the  rioters,  exhorting  them  to  moderation,  and  gently 
urging  them  to  move  to  another  quarter  when  enough  of 
plundering  and  beating  had  been  done  in  the  spot  where^- 
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they  were.  This  mode  of  viewing  tilings,  too,  prevailed  in 
spheres  much  higher  than  that  of  a  Httle  town  like  Balta. 
Sir  Edwakd  Thornton,  in  writing  to  Lord  Grasville  last 
April,  said  that  he  had  himself,  during  his  recent  visits  to 
Moscow,  frequently  heard,  from  persons  with  whom  he 
conversed,  strong  expressions  against  the  Hebrew  race, 
and  had  noticed  the  bitter  feeling  which  prevailed  amongst 
all  Russians  in  Moscow  against  the  Jews.  But  in  Russia 
we  are  never  long  without  coming  to  the  Nihilists,  and 
the  opinion  seems  to  have  gradually  established  itself  that 
the  Nihilists  had  much  to  do  with  the  Jew  riots,  and 
fomented  if  they  did  not  originate  them,  not  because  they 
hated  the  Jews,  but  because  the  formation  of  habits  of 
disorder  might  ripen  the  populace  for  better  things. 

If  the  Governor-General  of  a  province  liked  to  put  down 
the  riots,  or  to  prevent  them,  or  to  befriend  the  victims,  he 
was  at  liberty  to  do  so.  General  Gourko  said  that  he  was 
not  going  to  have  any  Jew  riots  in  his  province,  and  he 
had  none;  and  at  Kieff  the  wife  of  the  Governor- General 
was  the  first  to  visit  and  relieve  a  band  of  refugees  who 
had  taken  shelter  in  a  powder  magazine.  At  one  place  a 
solitary  gendarme  took  upon  himself  to  stop  an  outbreak 
at  its  commencement,  and  stopped  it.  At  another  place  a 
colonel  came  up  with  some  Cossacks,  seized  the  first  three 
hundred  persons  he  came  across,  including  a  large  number 
of  Jews,  and  had  them  all  flogged.  This,  as  the  Vice- 
Consul  who  tells  the  story  remarks,  soon  quieted  the  in- 
habitants. Where  no  one  liked  to  interfere,  no  one  did 
interfere,  and  the  central  Government  impartially  approved 
vigour  and  inactivity.  While  Count  Ignatieff  was  in  office 
the  mind  of  the  Government  was  devoted,  not  to  punishing 
or  repressing  disorder,  but  to  seeking  adroit  means 
of  harassing  the  Jews  as  they  had  never  been  harassed 
before.  One  of  his  devices  struck  Sir  Edward  Thornton 
as  especially  remarkable,  even  for  Count  Ignatieff.  The 
law  expressly  permitted  Jew  chemists  to  reside  in  Russian 
towns.  Count  Ignatieff  interpi'eted  this  law  to  mean 
that  the  Jew  chemists  might  live  in  Russian  towns,  but 
might  not  practise  there  as  chemists,  and  he  summarily 
ordered  them  to  transfer  their  shops  to  Christians.  But 
at  last  a  change  has  come  over  the  temper  of  the  Russian 
Government,  and  it  is  with  this  change  even  more,  per- 
haps, than  with  his  imprudent  management  of  foreign 
affairs  that  the  fall  of  Count  Ignatieff  is  to  be  connected. 
The  Czar  was  at  last  induced  to  see  that  a  Minister  who 
gave  a  general  license  to  disorder  was  really  playing  into 
the  hands  of  the  Czar's  enemies.  The  Czar  is  said  to  have 
complained  that  he  had  discovered  Count  Ignatieff  in- 
capable of  protecting  him  against  the  Nihilists.  He  could 
hardly  hope  to  find  a  new  Minister  who  could  insure  him 
absolute  protection,  but  he  could  at  least  get  rid  of  a 
Minister  under  whose  management  of  affairs  police  autho- 
rities escorted  rioters,  instructing  them  how  to  plunder 
and  wound  in  a  moderate  and  gentle  manner.  Urgent 
instructions  have  recently  been  issued  to  sternly  repress 
any  repetition  of  disorder,  and  this  time  it  seems  to  be 
understood  that  the  Government  means  what  it  says. 
Apparently  the  action  of  the  Government  has  had  a  good 
effect ;  but  nothing  could  better  illustrate  the  demoraliza- 
tion of  Russian  society  than  that  Jew-baiting  should  be 
stopped,  not  because  it  is  wrong  or  ruinous,  but  because 
the  j^eople  who  wished  to  kill  the  Czar  look  on  i  with 
approval. 


THE  CHANNEL  TUNNEL. 

SIR  EDWARD  WATKIN  has  had  a  good  time  this 
week.  He  has  entertained  M.  de  Lessees,  and  thus 
been  able  to  show  himself  to  the  world  as  the  worthy  peer 
of  the  illustrious  excavator  of  the  Suez  Canal.  He  has  ap- 
peared, by  the  two  most  eminent  counsel  at  the  Equity 
bar,  before  the  Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice,  and  has  gracefully  waived  a  right  which  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  ever  possessed.  In  one  way 
or  another  he  has  been  very  much  before  the  world,  and 
the  able  and  versatile  Chairman  of  the  South-Eastern 
Railway  Company  will  probably  not  deny  that  to  be  before 
the  world  is  a  thing  that  he  greatly  likes.  Indeed,  much 
of  his  recent  action  can  only  be  adequately  explained  on 
this  theory.  Why  has  it  pleased  Sir  Edward  Watkin  to 
throw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  inspection  of  the 
Channel  Tunnel  by  the  Board  of  Trade  ?  He  cannot  have 
hoped  to  keep  the  officers  of  the  Board  at  arm's  length 
until  the  works  are  completed  and  the  present  experi- 


mental boring  has  been  converted  into  an  actual  working 
tunnel.  To  the  Times'  reporter,  indeed,  it  seemed,  as  he 
:  glanced  down  the  great  tube,  "  with  its  glowing  electric 
"  lamps,  placed  alternately  on  either  side  of'  the  way,"  and 
showing  "  fainter  and  fainter  in  the  far  distance,"  that 
"  the  tunnel,  for  anything  one  could  tell  from  ap- 
"  pearances,  might  have  had  its  outlet  in  France." 
But  to  Sir  Edward  Watkin  the  spectacle  must  have 
been  too  familiar  to  generate  any  such  illusion.  He  knows 
to  an  inch  how  far  the  works  have  been  carried  and  how 
much  remains  to  be  done ;  and  at  some  time  or  other,  in 
the  interval  which  must  be  bridged  over  before  the  Tunnel 
is  finished,  he  must  have  been  sure  that  the  Board  of 
Trade  would  come  up  with  him.  The  only  motive,  there- 
fore, that  he  can  have  had  for  resisting  at  first  what  he 
would  have  had  to  endure  at  last,  must  have  been  his 
desire  to  see  the  Tunnel  in  Chancery.  At  some  stage  or 
other  of  its  history  he  doubtless  hopes  that  every  English 
institution  will  do  its  part  in  honouring  this  great  monu- 
ment of  Sir  Edward  Watkin's  energy.  If  the  Tunnel  is 
ever  opened,  we  may  be  sure  that  royalty  will  be  asked  to 
take  its  place  on  the  first  engine  that  goes  through ;  while 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  his  double  character  of 
diocesan  and  primate,  will  read  a  prayer  composed  for  the 
occasion  as  the  train  leaves  the  platform.  Both  Houses 
of  Parliament  have  already  given  an  informal  sanction  to 
the  undertaking  by  accepting  the  Chairman's  invitations 
to  luncheon,  and  they  will  necessarily  be  associated  with 
the  successive  stages  through  which  the  Bill  must  pass  if 
it  is  to  become  operative.  But  no  place  was  marked  out 
for  the  courts  of  law ;  and,  on  reflection,  Sir  Edward 
Watkin  was  probably  of  opinion  that,  except  by  provoking 
legal  proceedings,  noplace  could  be  made  for  them.  He  could 
not  sue  the  Board  of  Trade,  but  he  could  easily  act  in  a  way 
which  would  compel  the  Board  of  Trade  to  sue  him.  He 
had  only  to  resist  the  natural  desire  of  the  Board  to  see 
what  he  was  about,  and  they  would  be  forced  to  go  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery  for  assistance.  By  this  means  Sir 
Edward  Watkin  gained  the  additional,  if  trifling,  enjoy- 
ment of  becoming  the  subject  of  a  question  or  two  in  the 
House  of  Commons;  and,  when  the  climax  of  delight  was 
reached  last  Wednesday,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
officers  of  the  Crown  arrayed  against  him  on  a  day  when 
the  Government  needed  all  its  legal  strength  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  mattered  not  what  nice  questions 
might  arise  at  Westminster  about  Irish  arrears.  '  Nicer 
questions  still — questions  about  foreshores,  about  terri- 
torial waters,  about  high  and  low  water-mark — stood  for 
argument  at  Lincoln's  Inn ;  and  there  Sir  Henry  James 
and  Sir  Farrer  Herschell  must  present  themselves  at 
what  was  in  fact,  though  not  in  form,  the  instance  of  Sir 
Edward  Watkin.  Happily,  when  the  case  was  called  on, 
it  proved  that,  as  the  defendant  was  great,  so  he  was 
merciful.  The  Attorney-General  was  able  to  say  that 
the  Companies  had  consented  to  an  order,  and  that  it  was 
only  necessary  to  state  the  circumstances  under  which 
that  order  had  been  applied  for.  Sir  Edward  Watkin's 
purpose  was  answered.  The  Channel  Tunnel  had  supplied 
an  incident  to  legal  history,  and  one  more  public  appear- 
ance could  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
South-Eastern  Railway. 

On  Saturday  the  lighter  side  of  this  interesting  scheme 
was  most  before  the  public.  In  court  Mr.  Benjamin  spoke 
gravely  of  a  "  considerable  amount  of  popular  apprehen- 
"  sion,  perhaps  shared  in  to  some  extent  by  the  Covern- 
"  ment,  which  the  Company  thought  was  groundless."  In 
the  marquee  in  which  Sir  Edward  Watkin  entertained  his 
distinguished  guests  there  were  bursts  of  half-indignant 
merriment  at  the  absurd  position  in  which  the  opponents 
of  the  Tunnel  had  deliberately  placed  themselves.  Sir 
Edward  Watkin  appeared  on  this  occasion  in  a  new  part, 
that  of  the  humorous  Whig.  He  joked  about  the  Caucus, 
and  congratulated  the  Company  that,  "  if  any  aspirations 
"  they  might  entertain  of  contributing  something  to  the 
"  great  interests  of  mankind  were  put  an  end  to,  they 
"  might  always  fall  back  upon  the  glorious  idea  that  they 
"  wei'e  governed  on  Liberal  principles."  We  confess  that 
wTe  shall  be  exceedingly  glad  if  it  turns  out  that  Liberal 
pi-inciples  include  a  determination  not  to  lay  England  any 
more  open  to  invasion  than  she  is  already.  It  would  be 
still  more  satisfactory,  of  course,  if  this  security  could  be 
maintained  without  anybody's  aspirations  of  contributing 
something  to  the  great  interests  of  mankind  being  put  an 
end  to.  That  these  aspirations  are  really  entertained  by 
Sir  Edward  Watkin  and  his  friends  we  do  not  doubt  for  a 
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moment.  Wealth  is  a  great  interest  of  mankind ;  dividends 
on  railway  shares  are  a  convenient  form  of  wealth ;  and 
that  the  Channel  Tunnel  will  yield  a  dividend  is  an 
aspiration  with  which  we  readily  credit  the  shareholders. 
Sir  Edward  Watkin  goes  a  little  far,  however,  when  he 
claims  for  his  Company  a  special  acquaintance  with  the 
divine  purpose.  "  God  Almighty,"  he  says,_  "  created  us 
"  all  and  intended  us  to  live  in  peace  and  quietness.  But 
"  in  order  that  you  may  live  in  peace  and  quietness  you 
"  must  know  each  other,  and  to  know  each  other  you  must 
"  have  rapid  and  easy  means  of  communication."  That 
mankind  was  intended  to  live  in  peace  and  quietness  there 
is  no  need  to  dispute.  What  neither  Sir  Edward  Watkin 
nor  his  master  M.  de  Lesseps  seem  to  remember  is  that 
mankind  do  a  great  many  things  which  it  must  be  pre- 
sumed they  were  not  intended  to  do,  and  that  living  in 
strife  and  confusion  is  one  of  these  things.  When  once  it 
is  ascertained  that  mankind  has  realized  the  end  for  which 
it  was  created,  there  will  be  no  further  objection  to  the 
Channel  Tunnel ;  but  a  good  deal  must  have  happened 
before  there  will  be  any  adequate  reason  for  believing  that 
mankind  has  realized  it.  Our  insular  position  is  an  im- 
portant element  in  our  defensive  strength,  and  it  may 
reasonably  be  the  last  which  we  see  our  way  to 
surrendering.  When  the  uselessness  of  armies  and  navies 
has  become  so  patent  that  no  moi'e  money  is  spent  on 
them,  and  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe  have  proved 
in  some  unmistakable  way  their  acceptance  of  the  doctrines 
preached  by  Mr.  Richard  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  there 
will  be  no  objection  to  that  additional  knowledge  of  our 
neighbours  which  is  expected  to  follow  from  the  opening 
of  the  Channel  Tunnel.  So  long,  however,  as  it  remains 
uncertain  to  what  use  such  a  tunnel  might  be  put,  and 
■whether  it  would  not  minister  to  the  strife  to  which  man- 
kind has  pretty  steadily  devoted  itself  rather  than  to  the 
peace  in  which  they  were  created  to  live,  twenty  miles  of 
sea  is  not  a  protection  to  be  lightly  parted  with. 

M.  de  Lesseps  tried  to  turn  against  the  enemy  the  argu- 
ment which  the  condition  of  the  tunnels  under  the  Vosges 
during  the  war  of  1870  has  been  made  to  furnish.  Though 
they  were  mined  by  the  French,  the  order  to  blow  them 
up  was  somehow  never  given,  and  from  this  it  has  been 
inferred  that  there  might  be  a  similar  hesitation  on  the 
part  of  the  English  authorities  about  blowing  up  the 
tunnel  under  the  Channel.  That,  says  M.  de  Lesseps, 
is  not  the  true  lesson  which  these  tunnels  convey.  The 
important  fact  about  them  is  that  they  were  never  used 
by  the  Germans,  and  that  "  those  great  strategists  " 
built  a  short  loop  line  rather  than  use  them.  The 
conditions  of  the  two  cases  are  so  different  that  it 
is  of  little  use  to  compare  them.  A  short  loop  line  cannot 
be  built  across  the  Channel,  and  it  does  not  follow  because 
an  enemy  thinks  it  better  to  make  a  railway  a  mile  or  two 
long,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  carrying  his  troops 
through  a  tunnel,  that  he  would  be  equally  ready  to 
expose  them  to  the  risks  of  a  sea  voyage  and  a  hostile 
fleet.  One  piece  of  encouragement  which  M.  de  Lesseps 
gave  to  his  host  deserves  to  be  remembered,  though  not 
for  the  purpose  for  which  he  gave  it.  "  I  really,"  he 
said,  "  received  permission  to  make  the  Suez  CanaLwhen 
"  it  was  very  nearly  made."  There  is  little  doubt  that 
Sir  Edward  Watkin  would  like  to  follow  M.  de  Lesseps's 
example,  and  get  his  tunnel  nearly  made  before  Parliament 
has  come  to  any  decision  upon  the  matter.  Mr.  Justice 
Pry's  order  stops  this  design  for  the  present,  and  it 
will  be  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  take  care  that  it  is 
not  revived  through  any  neglect  or  delay  of  theirs. 


THE  COJBDEN  CLUB. 


THE  proceedings  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Cobden 
Club  are  usually  and  properly  confined  to  the  single 
subject  of  Free-trade.  In  an  assembly  of  intelligent 
Englishmen  the  proverbial  question  naturally  recurs 
whether  the  eulogy  had  been  provoked  by  any  opposition 
or  difference  oi  opinion.  It  is  true  that  farmers  are  still 
to  be  found  who  think  that  their  sufferings  might  be 
remedied,  as  they  have  in  a  certain  sense  been  caused,  by 
legislation.  They  would  profit  largely  by  the  restoration 
of  the  Corn-laws;  but  they  would  perhaps  prefer  annuities 
to  be  paid  to  every  farmer  by  the  nation  ;  and  one  boon 
would  be  -  as  attainable  as  the  other.  A  dozen  or  a  score 
of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  have  the  courage  to 
avow  their  agreement  with  their  agricultural  constituents, 


and  their  incapacity  to  understand  the  demonstrations  of 
economic  science  ;  but  in  such  controversies  as  that  of  Pro- 
tection or  Fair-trade  on  one  side,  and  commercial  liberty 
on  the  other,  a  powerless  minority  and  its  confuted  falla- 
cies may  be  left  out  of  consideration.  For  practical  pur- 
poses the  country  is  at  present  unanimous,  though  it  is 
impossible  to  estimate  the  force  of  future  delusions  which 
may  possibly  accompany  the  extension  of  democracy.  The 
dominant  majority  will  never  sanction  taxes  on  food,  ex- 
cept in  the  improbable  contingency  of  a  subdivision  of  the 
land  among  an  enormous  multitude  of  freehold  occupiers. 
If  such  a  rural  population  had  existed,  the  Corn-laws 
would  never  have  been  repealed ;  and,  even  if  it  should 
hereafter  exist,  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  would  probably 
be  strong  enough  to  prevent  the  revival  of  Protection.  The 
great  body  of  artisans  might  perhaps  approve  of  protective 
duties  on  manufactui'es,  if  they  were  seriously  pressed 
by  foreign  competition  ;  but  the  more  intelligent  among 
them  must  be  aware  that,  by  sanctioning  the  principle  of 
differential  duties,  they  would  furnish  the  most  plausible 
of  pretexts  for  the  taxation  of  imported  food. 

The  heretics  who  dissent  fron*  the  sound  doctrine  of 
the  Cobden  Club  are  nevertheless  numerous  and  powerful. 
They  direct  the  policy  of  almost  every  part  of  America 
and  Continental  Europe,  and  of  almost  every  English 
colony.  India  is  free  from  the  taint,  because  its  legisla- 
tion is  dictated  by  England;  and  regions  which  are  wholly 
or  partially  uncivilized  are  still  willing  to  exchange  their 
superfluous  products  for  articles  of  use  and  luxury  which 
they  cannot  find  at  home.  Cobden  is  not  to  be  blamed 
for  his  sanguine  belief  in  the  rapid  progress  and  proxi- 
mate victory  of  economic  truth.  Lord  Derby  is  of  a  dif- 
ferent temperament,  and  he  has  the  advantage  of  subse- 
quent experience.  Few  political  observers  will  disavow 
his  confession  that  there  is  little  hope  of  converting  the 
perverse  nations  who  reject  the  orthodox  creed.  He 
might  perhaps  have  noted  a  partial  exemption  from  the 
prevailing  error  in  the  refusal  of  the  German  Parliament 
to  sanction  Prince  Bismarck's  apparently  fantastic  schemes 
of  Protection ;  but  foreigners  can  scarcely  distinguish 
between  the  economic  and  the  political  issues  which  are 
involved  in  the  dispute.  The  German  Chancellor  is  at 
least  as  anxious  to  relieve  the  Crown  from  dependence  on 
Parliamentary  grants  as  to  encourage  native  industry  at 
the  expense  of  consumers  and  merchants.  His  opponents 
fully  understand  the  mixed  motives  of  his  policy ;  and 
many  of  them  only  support  comparative  Free-trade  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  Parliamentary  government. 
The  United  States,  forming  the  greatest  of  all  protectionist 
communities,  are,  as  Lord  Derby  remarked,  rich  enough  to 
afford  the  voluntary  sacrifices  which  they  incur.  Their 
prosperity,  though  it  is  injuriously  affected  by  protective 
duties,  rests  on  a  vast  system  of  internal  free-trade  which 
is  advantageous  in  proportion  to  the  area  which  it  covers. 
Patriotic  Americans  would,  with  few  exceptions,  gladly 
include  the  whole  Northern  continent  within  the 
dominions  of  the  Republic,  and  a  Customs  Union  ex- 
tending over  the  whole  of  South  America  would  probably 
not  be  unpopular  in  the  United  States.  If  their  aspirations 
were  strictly  consistent,  they  might  attain  their  object 
by  including  the  whole  world  within  their  commercial 
frontier. 

The  enterprise  has  been  already  achieved  by  England  as 
far  as  its  legislative  power  extends.  The  competitive  im- 
posts which  are  alone  within  its  absolute  control  are  either 
absolutely  free  or  equally  taxed  with  domestic  products. 
It  was  scarcely  necessary  for  Lord  Derby  to  refute  the 
objection  of  hostile  critics  that  heavy  duties  are  still  levied 
on  some  imported  articles.  The  principle  of  Free-trade 
requires,  not  absence  of  indirect  taxation,  but  equality  of 
charge  on  the  same  or  similar  commodities  independently 
of  their  origin.  The  heavy  duties  on  tobacco  and  brandy 
are  not  protective  because  whisky  and  gin  are  subject  to 
the  same  duties  with  foreign  alcohol,  while  the  cultivation 
of  tobacco  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  absolutely  pro- 
hibited. Duties  on  tea  and  on  other  commodities  which 
cannot  be  produced  on  English  soil  are  for  the  same 
reason  perfectly  consistent  with  the  system  of  Free-trade, 
although  the  comparative  expediency  of  direct  and  indirect 
taxation  is  still  a  legitimate  subject  of  fiscal  controversy. 
Lord  Derby  was  justified  in  dismissing  with  contempt 
the  excuse  frequently  offered  by  colonists  that  it  is 
desirable  to  provide  the  inhabitants  of  newly  settled 
countries  with  a  variety  of  occupation.  In  an  early  work 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  countenanced  the  fallacy ;  but  he  has 
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■probably  long  since  outgrown  a  youthful  and  venial  error. 
The  Cobden  Club  would  have  scarcely  any  controverted 
doctrine  to  maintain  but  for  the  doubts  which  still  exist 
as  to  the  expediency  of  commercial  treaties.  The  general 
opinion  is  that  they  are  anomalous,  and  that  nevertheless  1 
they  are  in  certain  cases  useful.  Lord  Derby,  who  seldom  I 
differs  from  the  average  judgment  of  men  of  sense,  in-  j 
'dined  to  a  convenient  laxity  or  elasticity  of  practice.  If 
a  treaty  with  France  would  tend  to  diminish  the  duties  on 
English  goods,  he  was  not  disposed  to  sacrifice  definite 
advantage  to  economic  orthodoxy  ;  but  it  is  difficult  for  a 
vendor  who  has  already  handed  over  the  purchase-money 
to  make  a  bargain.  As  Lord  Derby  truly  remarked,  there  are 
political  as  well  as  commercial  reasons  for  promoting  inter- 
course with  France.  Mr.  Cobden's  treaty,  notwithstand- 
ing tbe  disappointment  of  some  of  his  hopes,  has  accus- 
tomed large  numbers  of  French  producers  to  value  friendly 
relations  with  England.  For  an  explanation  of  the  present 
•condition  of  actual  or  possible  negotiations,  Lord  Derry 
naturally  referred  to  Sir  C.  Dilke  ;  but  the  facts  and  pro- 
babilities which  bear  on  the  question  are  generally  known, 
and  there  were  no  secrets  to  disclose. 

The  foreign  and  colonial  visitors  and  members  probably 
understand  the  principles  of  political  economy  as  well  as 
their  English  colleagues ;  but  no  civilized  community, 
except  England,  was  even  ostensibly  represented  at  the 
Free-trade  festival.  M.  de  Lesseps,  although  he  has  ren- 
dered a  great  service  to  commerce,  has  probably  not  given 
his  principal  attention  to  the  facilities  or  impediments  of 
trade  which  are  caused  by  fiscal  legislation.  He  is,  as  might 
be  expected,awarm  advocate  of  theproposedChannel  Tunnel; 
he  professes  not  to  fear  the  risk  of  obstruction  to  the  Suez 
Canal ;  and  he  hasundertaken  to  unite  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
by  piercing  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  It  is  nothing  to  him 
that  the  Tunnel  would  make  a  permanent  French  occupa- 
tion possible  by  rendering  the  command  of  the  sea  useless  to 
England.  The  Suez  Canal  is  not  unlikely  to  become  the  sub- 
ject of  an  immediate  war,  which  would  not  have  occurred 
if  Lord  Palmerston's  cautious  policy  had  prevailed.  The 
Panama  enterprise  has,  before  the  work  is  begun,  furnished 
a  pretext  for  menace  and  aggression  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States;  but  it  is  M.  DE  Lesseps's  business  to  pro- 
vide material  opportunities  of  transit,  and  not  to  trouble 
himself  with  the  political  difficulties  which  may  result  from 
his  operations.  He  has  probably  no  objection  either  to  equal 
or  to  unequal  duties  on  the  commerce  for  which  he  may  have 
opened  the  way.  The  best  compliment  which  could  be 
paid  to  colonial  visitors,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
lesidents  in  New  South  Wales,  was  an  acknowledgment 
that  they  were  personally  superior  to  the  prejudices  of 
their  neighbours  and  their  governing  bodies.  They  will 
be  able  on  their  return  to  describe  the  zest  with  which  the 
Colonial  Secretary  ridiculed  the  communities  which  it  is 
his  principal  duty  to  conciliate.  He  described  with  point 
and  effect  the  inability  of  Canadian  farmers  to  procure 
agricultural  machines,  which  have  been  at  their  instance 
rendered  oppressively  dear  by  colonial  legislation.  The 
Parliament  of  Victoria  had  appointed  a  Committee  on  the 
tariff  with  special  instructions  forbidding  any  proposal  for 
reducing  the  existing  duties.  Lord  Kimberley's  contempt 
for  colonial  protectionists  may  be  deserved ;  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  ought  to  be  expressed.  He  will  have 
enough  to  do  in  appeasing  the  indignation  which  his  pro- 
jected restoration  of  Cetewayo  will  produce  in  South 
Africa,  without  giving  unnecessary  offence  to  Canada  and 
.the  Australian  colonies. 


JUDGES  AND  CHURCHES. 

THE  decision  of  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  to 
make  the  judiciary  elective  does  not  seem  likely  to 
be  carried  out  with  much  promptitude.  Even  the  Repub- 
lican majority  was  not  prepared  to  see  the  magistrates 
nominated  by  universal  suffrage,  and  the  Bill  was  conse- 
quently sent  back  to  the  Committee  in  order  that  some 
kind  of  electoral  college  might  be  constructed  which  could 
properly  be  charged  with  this  function.  It  turns  out  to 
he  very  much  easier  to  say  that  judges  ought  to  be  elected 
than  to  say  who  ought  to  elect  them.  The  Committee 
sits  and  considers  one  proposal  after  another,  but  it  gives 
.  no  sign  of  making  any  report.  When  its  report  is  made, 
it  is  altogether  uncertain  how  it  will  be  received  by  the 
Chamber.  If  the  Chamber  adopts  it,  it  will  still  have 
to  pass  the  Senate;  and  though  the  Senate  is  now  exceed- 


ingly slow  to  reject  a  Bill  sent  up  to  it  by  the  Chamber, 
it  is  likely  so  to  alter  a  measure  of  this  kind  that 
its  authors  will  not  know  it  again  when  it  comes 
back  to  them.  There  is  a  considerable  number  of  Re- 
publicans to  whom  this  delay  is  exceedingly  irksome. 
They  do  not  care  much  about  the  manner  in  which 
the  judges  are  ultimately  appointed  ;  what  they  have 
at  heart  is  how  to  get  the  existing  judges,  or  some  of 
them,  dismissed.  Accordingly,  a  short  Bill  was  introduced 
into  the  Chamber  last  Saturday  to  provide  for  this  want. 
It  proposed  to  enact  that,  until  the  law  organizing  the 
magistracy  shall  be  promulgated,  the  Government  may 
make  all  necessary  modifications  in  the  judicial  staff.  The 
Deputy  who  took  charge  of  it  declared  that,  unless  it  were 
accepted,  the  will  of  the  country,  declared  with  so  much 
firmness  and  persistence,  would  be  disregarded ;  that  the 
suspension  of  irremovability  had  now  become  an  in- 
exorable necessity ;  that  the  want  of  impartiality  in  judi- 
cial decisions  was  more  crying  now  than  it  was  ten  years 
ago ;  and  that,  no  matter  how  many  judges  the  Govern- 
ment might  dismiss,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  filling 
their  places.  M.  Gikard's  arguments  made  little  impres- 
sion on  the  Deputies.  Not  a  man  in  the  Chamber  really 
believes  that  the  country  is  demanding  anything  with, 
firmness  and  persistence.  To  all  appearance,  the  country 
cares  very  little  what  its  representatives  do.  In  many 
cases  it  will  not  even  be  at  the  trouble  of  voting  for  them 
in  the  first  instance.  As  to  the  alleged  injustice  of 
judicial  decisions,  the  entire  absence  of  particulars  in  the 
charge  is  fatal  to  its  truth.  If  magistrates  in  all  parts  of 
France  were  perpetually  judging  unrighteous  judgment, 
some  sufferers  by  their  wrong  doing  could  be  brought  for- 
ward in  support  of  the  accusation.  As  regards  the  ease 
with  which  the  places  of  the  dismissed  judges  might  be 
filled  up,  there  is  not  much  probability  that  in  France  any 
appointment  whatever  will  go  long  a-begging.  But,  as 
M.  Ribot  pointed  out,  it  is  not  enough  to  get  a  judge 
whenever  one  is  wanted,  or  even  to  get  a  Republican  judge 
whenever  one  is  wanted.  Something  depends  on  the 
quality  of  the  judge  when  he  is  got,  and  it  is  hard  to 
believe  that  an  appointment  held  during  pleasure  will 
attract  the  same  stamp  of  judge  as  an  appointment  held 
during  good  behaviour. 

The  majority  of  the  Chamber  agreed,  though  from  dif- 
ferent motives,  in  rejecting  the  proposal.  The  Govern- 
ment declined  to  accept  the  responsibility  which  the  Bill 
sought  to  throw  upon  them — the  Under-Secretary,  who, 
according  to  M.  de  Freycinet's  latest  plan,  alone  re- 
presents the  Cabinet  in  important  debates,  hinting 
that,  if  it  had  been  only  temporary,  his  chiefs  might  not 
have  so  much  disliked  it;  but  that,  to  have  every  judge 
left  at  their  mercy  for  an  indefinite  period,  was  a  burden 
which  they  could  not  endure.  One  of  the  defenders 
of  the  Bill  expressed  the  most  innocent  surprise  at  the 
position  assumed  by  the  Government.  He  was  evidently 
of  opinion  that  to  have  something  to  dispose  of  is  the 
most  delightful  position  in  which  a  man  can  hope  to  find 
himself.  But  the  Government,  though  it  had  very  little 
to  say  on  its  own  behalf,  found  an  unwonted  amount  of 
support  in  the  Chamber.  Its  friends — for  it  still  apparently 
has  some  friends — were  reinforced  by  the  Right,  which 
wishes  to  maintain  the  principle  of  irremovability,  and  by 
the  Extreme  Left,  which  wishes  to  see  the  appointment  of 
the  judges  by  election  at  once  reduced  to  practice.  On 
this  occasion  the  Right  seem  to  have  been  wiser  than  the 
Left.  Every  reassertion  of  the  principle  of  irremovability 
does  something  to  increase  the  chance  that  it  will  in  the 
end  be  maintained,  whereas  the  scandals  of  a  system  under 
which  judges  equally  with  prefects  would  have  been  the 
representatives,  if  not  the  creatures,  of  the  Minister  of 
Justice  for  the  time  being  would  have  been  so  great  that, 
even  if  it  had  been  set  up,  it  could  not  long  have 
been  tolerated.  This  coalition  of  Right,  Centre,  and 
Extreme  Left  gave  Ministers  a  majority,  though  not  a 
majority  of  their  own  party,  and  the  Bill  was  rejected  by 
279  votes  against  237.  The  Republican  contingent  which 
supported  the  Government  was  perhaps  made  larger  than 
it  otherwise  would  have  been  by  the  knowledge  that  M. 
Gambetta  was  in  favour  of  the  proposal.  To  arm  the 
Executive  with  a  weapon  which  M.  Gambetta  thinks  it 
ought  to  possess  would,  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the 
Deputies,  have  been  dangerously  like  making  preparation 
for  the  time  when  M.  Gambetta  himself  may  once  more  be 
the  Executive.  The  Republique  Franqaise  mourns  that 
I  a  want  of  cohesion  in  the  Republican  party  should  have 
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o-iven  a  triumph  to  "  that  factions  magistracy  which  for 
"  the  last  twelve  years  has  been  a  gnawing  ulcer  in  the 
"  side  of  the  Republic."  M.  Gambetta  does  not  seemingly 
think  it  imprudent  to  make  a  powerful  profession  his 
enemy. 

The  Chamber  has  not  been  equally  docile  on  another 
matter  in  which  the  Government  would  have  liked  to  per- 
suade it  to  do  nothing.  It  has  insisted  upou  taking  into 
consideration  a  proposal  for  pulling  down  the  church 
which  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  is  building  at  Mont- 
martre.  There  can  hardly  be  two  opinions  as  to 
the  unwisdom  of  the  decree  by  which  the  Assembly, 
in  July  1873,  authorized  the  Archbishop  to  buy  the 
site  on  which  the  church  stands.  To  crown  the  most 
conspicuous  of  the  heights  round  Paris  with  a  monu- 
ment which  should  record  at  once  the  crimes  of  the 
Commune  and  the  sense  .of  the  Legislature  that  they 
needed  expiation  would  have  been  a  very  natural  mea- 
sure if  the  reactionaries  who  were  then  in  power  could 
have  been  sure  of  forming  a  stable  Government  in 
Prance.  In  that  case  Paris  would  not  have  been  restored 
to  its  place  as  capital,  and  the  opinion  of  a  city  branded 
with  a  permanent  disgrace  need  not  have  been  taken 
into  account.  As  things  have  turned  out,  the  Assembly 
which  nine  years  ago  assented  to  the  building  of  the 
church  stands  to  the  party  in  power  for  all  that  is  most 
hostile  to  the  Republic,  and  the  fact  of  its  decreeing  that 
a  crime  needs  expiation  is  enough  of  itself  to  make  it 
almost  honourable.  In  the  debate  the  Right  were  silent; 
and  the  Government,  to  whom  it  was  left  to  oppose  the 
project  for  pulling  down  the  church,  said  as  little  as  they 
well  could.  It  has  already  come  to  be  considered  bad 
taste  to  speak  uncivilly  of  the  Commune.  The  Paris 
Municipality  seldom  loses  an  opportunity  of  singing 
its  praises,  and  the  Government  and  the  Chambers 
are  ordinarily  far  too  deferential  to  the  Paris  Muni- 
cipality, and  the  opinions  which  that  Municipality  re- 
presents, to  say  anything  against  those  whom  it  delights 
to  honour.  It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  the  Right, 
though  they  feel  bound  to  oppose  the  motion  belore 
the  Chamber,  would  not  really  be  the  gainers  if  the 
demolition  of  the  church  were  finally  decreed.  It  is 
admitted  that  the  subscriptions  which  have  gone  to  build 
it  would  have  to  be  returned,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Paris 
could  easily  find  a  use  for  the  money  thus  placed  in  his 
hands.  Instead  of  one  church,  he  might  have  many 
schools,  and  in  Paris  just  now  schools  are  more  wanted 
than  churches.  Besides  this,  the  destruction  by  a  decree 
of  the  Legislature  of  a  church  built  in  expiation  of  the 
murders  of  1871  might  be  used  to  convince  the  peasants 
that  the  Republic  has  really  started  on  a  road  of  which  the 
natural  end  is  a  repetition  of  similar  horrors.  The  vigour 
with  which  the  Commune  was  put  down  did  more  perhaps 
than  anything  else  to  consolidate  the  Third  Republic,  and 
nothing  would  better  serve  the  purpose  of  its  enemies 
than  an  act  which  they  might  use  as  evidence  that,  if  the 
Republic  were  again  in  a  similar  position,  it  would  act  in  a 
very  different  spirit.  It  is  possible  that  the  desire  not  to 
put  money  into  the  hands  of  the  Church,  coupled  with  the 
fear  of  alarming  the  peasants,  may  yet  restrain  the 
Chamber  from  carrying  the  project  any  further. 


THE  LORDS  AND  THE  OATH. 

AMONG  the  many  curious  studies  in  political  morality 
and  political  logic  which  the  present  time  suggests, 
not  the  least  curious  is  the  attitude  of  a  certain  section  of 
English  politicians  towards  the  House  of  Lords.  It  has 
apparently  struck  these  persons  that  the  best  way  of 
bringing  odium  on  that  branch  of  the  Legislature  is  to 

DO  O 

create  in  the  popular  mind  an  idea  that  its  action  is  always 
wrong.  For  this  purpose  a  series  of  formula;,  which 
really  does  not  lack  ingenuity,  appears  to  have  been  drawn 
up.  If  the  House  of  Lords  acts  on  its  own  responsibility 
it  puts  itself  unduly  forward.  If  it  refuses  to  act  it 
convicts  itself  by  acknowledging  its  own  impotence  and 
incapacity  to  originate  legislation.  If  it  accepts  the 
measures  concocted  in  the  House  of  Commons  without 
criticism  and  as  ihey  stand,  it  gives  evidence  of  its  idle- 
ness and  indifference  to  business.  If  it  rejects  them  or 
makes  alteration  in  them,  it  is  chargeable  with  intolerable 
presumption  in  interfering  with  the  elected  representatives 
of  the  nation.  By  the  application  of  these  four  principles 
it  is  tolerably  evident  that  the  House  of  Lords  can  be 


brought  in  guilty  on  every  possible  occasion.  It  must 
either  originate  legislation  or  decline  to  originate  it ;  it 
must  either  accept  the  proposals  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
or  decline  to  accept  them,  or  accept  them  with  modifica- 
tions. For  each  and  all  of  these  predicaments  the  cut-and- 
dried  formula  is  ready,  and  there  is  nothing  left  to  do  bat 
to  fill  in  the  blanks  and  publish  the  result. 

This  easy  but  questionably  sound  course  oi  proceeding- 
could  not  have  tound  a  more  striking  illustration  than 
some  unfavourable  comments  which  have  been  made  in> 
more  quarters  than  one  on  the  conduct  of  the  Peers 
in  reference  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  Parliamentary 
Oaths  Act  Amendment  Bill.  Taken  in  conjunction  with 
their  recent  conduct  in  the  matter  of  Lord  Redesdale's> 
measure  on  the  same  subject,  it  might  have  been  thought 
that  the  behaviour  of  the  Lords  would  have  commended- 
itself  to  all  reasonable  people  as  singularly  observant 
both  of  reason  and  decency.  They  had  declined,  ins. 
the  most  emphatic  manner,  to  consider  a  proposal  for 
strengthening  the"  test  in  the  direction  of  requiring 
a  distinct  affirmation  of  theistic  belief.  They  had  thus, 
even  in  prejudiced  eyes,  cleared  themselves  from  the 
charge  of  taking  advantage  of  circumstances  to  be  reac- 
tionary.  But  now  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  a  private  member 
of  the  House,  produced,  on  his  own  responsibility,  a 
measure  tending  in  an  exactly  contrary  direction,  but  tend- 
ing also  in  the  direction  of  traversing  i*epeated  recent  votes 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  immediate  effect  of  the  Bill, 
if  passed,  could  only  have  been  the  seating  of  a  particular 
person  in  the  Lower  House  of  Parliament;  and  a  salutary 
etiquette  has  it  that  the  Peers  should  be  very  chary  of 
even  apparent  interference  with  the  Lower  House  of  Par- 
liament in  its  conduct  of  its  own  proceedings  and  its  con- 
trol of  its  own  members.  But,  again,  the  proposal  in- 
question  dealt  with  no  question  of  wide  public  interest  or 
concernment.  No  difficulty  about  the  oath  had  been  felt- 
before  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  time  ;  and,  despite  the  confident 
and  somewhat  adhortatory  statements  of  certain  persons, 
it  is  impossible  for  the  House  of  Lords  to  know  that  any 
,  difficulty  will  be  felt  hereafter.  Therefore  the  House  was 
]  called  upon  to  vote  a  kind  of  private  Bill  in  reference  to 
something  which  was  not  directly  within  its  own  cogni- 
zance, and  in  which  the  initiative,  if  it  came  at  all,  was- 
clearly  marked  out  as  proper  to  come  from  somewhere 
else.  Yet,  again,  as  matter  of  public  notoriety,  if  not  of 
official  knowledge,  the  Lords  were  aware  that  the  person 
whom,  and  whom  alone  they  were  asked  to  relieve  from 
1  disability,  was  not  only  an  individual  person,  not  only 
a  member  (if  only  an  incomplete  member)  of  a  House 
with  which  decency  commanded  that  they  should  refrain 
from  meddling,  but  one  who  by  his  acts  has  notoriously, 
and  by  the  confession  of  the  more  reputable  members 
of  his  own  sect,  put  himself  beyond  sympathy.  Nor 
were  even  these  reasons,  weighty  as  they  arc,  the  only 
reasons  which  the  House  had  to  consider.  The  proposal 
was,  indeed,  a  proposal  affecting  directly  a  minimum  of. 
persons,  and  that  minimum  one  individually  most  un- 
worthy of  consideration.  But  it  was  a  proposal  in  itself 
of  considerable  magnitude,  and  concerning  indirectly  the 
consciences  and  feelings  of  a  very  large  number,  probably 
of  the  enormous  majority,  of  the  subjects  of  the  Queen. 
It  was  one,  moreover,  concerning  matters  in  which  the 
members  of  the  Government  had  taken  a  most  active, 
though  a  singularly  ineffectual,  part.  The  House  of  Lords 
might  therefore  feel  that  any  proposition  on  the  subject, 
if  made  at  all,  should  be  made  by  the  responsible  Ministers- 
of  the  Crown,  and  not  by  a  private  member.  Every  one' 
of  these  reasons  is  one  which  would  have  considerable 
weight  with  a  legislator  intelligent  and  careful  of  the 
duties  of  his  position.  Every  one  of  them  is  independent 
of  the  others,  so  that  their  effect  is  cumulative.  It  may 
be  said  without  hesitation  that,  taken  together,  they  would 
be  enough  to  make  a  man  who  on  the  mere  abstract  merits 
of  the  proposal  might  have  no  objection  to  it,  decide 
without  misgiving  to  vote  against  it. 

But  there  is  another  consideration  closely  connected 
with  the  last  of  those  just  enumerated  which  might  also 
demand  the  attention  of  those  who  had  the  proposal  set 
before  them.  The  Lords  were  asked  to  pass  a  privi- 
legium  in  favour  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh  ;  to  interfere  in  a 
very  dubious  fashion  with  the  courtesy-rights,  if  not  with 
the  strict  privileges,  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  to  run 
counter  to  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  respectable  people 
in  the  country ;  to  encourage  boisterous  insubordination 
in  members  of  Parliament.     But  they  were  asked  to- 
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do  more  than  this.  They  were  asked  to  connive  at  one 
more  attempt  on  the  part  of  Ministers  to  smuggle  a  sup- 
porter whom  tbey  dare  not  openly  avow  into  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  motives  which  induced  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  to  heap  these  coals  of  fire  on  the  heads  of  his  late 
colleagues  can  only  have  been  laudable  ;  the  conduct  to 
which  those  motives  led  is  positively  affecting  in  its 
chivalrous  self-sacrifice.  The  Duke  of  Argyll  has  as 
little  sympathy  with  Mr.  Bradlaugii's  theological  opinions 
as  Mr.  Gladstone  himself ;  he  has  much  less  sympathy 
with  his  political  opinions,  and  he  has  nothing  to  gain 
from  the  addition  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  name  to  the  division 
lists,  or  from  the  satisfaction  given  to  extreme  Radicals 
and  to  Nonconformists  whose  sole  criterion  of  the  fitness 
of  a  member  of  Parliament  is  that  he  may  be  counted 
on  to  vote  for  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church. 
Therefore,  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll  is  alto- 
gether noble  and  touching.  But  the  majority  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  who  have  their  own  duty  and  the 
public  advantage  to  look  to,  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
be  touched  by  their  colleague's  self-abnegation  to  the  ex- 
tent of  making  themselves  accomplices  in  his  scheme.  The 
satisfaction  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  political  aims  without  the 
shocking  of  his  conscience  may  be  an  object  with  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's personal  friends — itcaunotbesaid  to  be  an  obligatory 
one  with  any  one  else.  Almost  all  the  difficulty  has  been 
the  result  of  the  Prime  Minister's  original  unwillingness 
to  be  deprived  of  a  supporter  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
take; overt  measures  for  relaxing  the  oath  on  the  other. 
With  such  a  state  of  affairs,  even  without  the  con- 
siderations already  mentioned,  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
the  House  of  Lords  should  interfere.  For  it  cannot 
be  too  often  repeated  that  the  agitation  on  the  subject 
is  almost  wholly  factitious,  and  represents  no  consider- 
able amount  of  public  opinion.  A  few  people  may  have 
a  general  objection,  conscientious  or  unconscientious,  to 
tests  in  general ;  a  few  more  a  languid  speculative  dis- 
like to  this  test  in  particular.  But  these  are  not  the 
conditions  in  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  House  of 
Lords  to  go  out  of  its  way  to  meddle  with  a  disagree- 
able matter  in  the  direct  interest  of  a  more  disagree- 
able person,  and  in  the  indirect  interest  of  Ministers  who 
are  too  shy  of  their  protege  to  take  up  his  cause  themselves. 
The  previous  question,  which  was  formally  moved  in  re- 
gard to  Lord  Kedesdale's  proposal,  and  which  was  prac- 
tically urged  by  Lord  Carnarvon  and  voted  by  the  House 
on  Tuesday  night,  was  therefore  in  every  way  the  best 
method  of  dealing  with  a  question  which  has  not,  as  a 
general  one,  any  actuality ;  with  which  the  House  of 
Lords,  in  particular,  has  nothing  to  do ;  and  which  has 
not  been  presented  for  its  attention  by  any  responsible 
member  of  the  Government  of  the  day.  To  deal  with  the 
merits  was  really  unnecessary. 


THE  LIBERTY  AND  PROPERTY  DEFENCE  LEAGUE. 

TT  is  not  easy  to  form  a  definite  opinion  on  the  merits  of 
JL  the  Association  which  calls  itself  the  Liberty  and 
Property  Defence  League.  At  W ednesday's  meeting  there 
was  a  constant  tendency  to  talk  politics,  coupled  with  re- 
peated assurances  that  politics  were  entirely  excluded  from 
the  operations  of  the  League.  It  was  plain  that  the 
interference  with  property  which  the  speakers  had  chiefly 
in  their  minds  was  the  Irish  Land  Act ;  but  the  Act  itself 
was  never  named.  It  is  not  very  clear  how  the  Associa- 
tion proposes  to  achieve  the  defence  of  property  and  liberty 
if  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  attacks  made  on  them  may 
not  be  directly  mentioned.  No  one  can  doubt  to  what 
Lord  Fortescue  referred  when  he  described  the  pi'esent 
Government  as  one  which  "  during  the  past  two  years  has 
"  proposed  several,  and  carried  a  few,  measures  annulling 
"  past  and  forbidding  future  business  contracts  between 
"  adults  of  sane  mind."  But,  if  it  is  the  object  of  the 
Association  to  resist  measures  of  this  kind,  why  need  any 
mystery  be  made  as  to  what  the  measures  are  that  they 
are  thinking  of?  Two  different  ideas  seem  to  have  been 
mixed  up  in  Lord  Elciio's  mind  when  he  set  to  work  to 
beat  up  recruits  for  the  new  League.  He  wished  to  assert 
a  principle  which  might  be  usefully  appealed  to  in  oppo- 
sition to  any  future  legislation  framed  on  the  same  lines 
as  the  Irish  Land  Act ;  but  he  also  wished  that  this 
principle  should  be  asserted  by  men  who  might 
not  lie  disposed  to  take  part  in  a  movement  avowedly 
directed  against  the  Irish  policy  of  the  Government.  As 


matters  turned  out,  Lord  Elcho  does  not  seem  to  have 
secured  any  allies  who  would  not  have  been  as  willing  to 
speak  their  minds  upon  this  point  as  upon  any  other.  The 
writers  of  the  letters  which  he  read  to  the  meeting  had 
evidently  great  difficulty  in  keeping  off  the  forbidden 
subject.  Lord  Grey  laments  the  disposition  recently 
shown  in  Parliament  "  to  interfere  with  freedom  of  con- 
"  tract  between  individuals  in  cases  where  they  are  the 
"  best  judges  of  what  agreements  it  is  expedient  for  them 
"  to  make."  Lord  Penzance  could  not  keep  the  forbidden 
subject  quite  out  of  his  letter.  His  reason  for  joining  the 
League  is  that,  "  since  the  gross  departure  from  all  prin- 
"  ciple  has  set  the  example  in  Ireland  of  fixing  rent  by 
"  law,  numerous  classes  are  beginning  to  turn  their  eyes 
"  to  the  Legislature  to  improve  their  position."  Lord 
Brabourne  told  the  meeting  that  his  "  excuse  for  opposing 
"  Her  Majesty's  Government  on  several  occasions  was 
"  that  they  had  abandoned  the  principles  of  liberty."  The 
weakness  of  the  Liberty  and  Property  Defence  League  will 
be  that  its  nominal  objects  will  not  be  its  real  ones  ;  or,  at 
all  events,  that  its  nominal  objects  will  not  be  those  which 
it  has  most  at  heart.  When  confiscation  is  going  on  on  an 
heroic  scale  in  Ireland,  it  will  seem  trifling  with  great 
questions  to  call  attention  to  some  small  interference  with 
liberty  or  property  in  England.  It  would  have  been  better  if 
the  Association  had  plainly  said  that  they  wished  to  resist 
all  extensions  of  the  principle  of  the  Land  Act,  whether  in 
Ireland  or  in  Great  Britain,  or  had  waited  to  take  up  their 
parable  until  recent  legislation  about  Ireland  had  a  little 
faded  from  recollection.  As  it  is,  the  only  people  who  are 
likely  to  take  much  interest  in  the  organization  are  the 
people  whose  cause  that  organization  has  seemingly,  by  a 
self-denying  ordinance,  shut  itself  out  from  defending. 

Whether,  putting  politics  aside,  this  is  the  right  moment 
for  starting  this  new  League  we  will  not  undertake  to  say. 
But  that  things  are  tending  to  a  point  at  which  some 
action  ought  to  be  taken  in  this  direction  is  unfortunately 
beyond  question.  What  that  direction  is  is  very  well 
put  in  Lord  Bramwell's  letter  to  Lord  Elcho.  "  I  like," 
he  says,  "  to  be  governed  as  little  as  possible,  and  what  I 
"  like  for  myself  I  like  for  others.  No  one  can  know  my 
"  want3  as  well  as  myself,  and  I  am  pretty  sure  that  no 
"  one  will  take  as  much  pains  as  I  should  to  gratify  them. 
"  ....  I  used  to  say  that  the  difference  between  us  and 
"  foreigners  was  that  we  did  everything  not  forbidden ; 
"  they  could  only  do  what  was  permitted.  That  difference 
"  is  ceasing."  Lord  Bramwell  has  perhaps  allowed  himself 
to  slightly  overstate  his  case.  A  safer  way  of  putting  it 
might  be  to  say  that  there  are  perhaps  more  people  now  than 
there  used  to  be  who  are  in  favour  of  this  difference  ceasing. 
If  we  leave  Ireland  and  ground  game  out  of  the  question,  it 
is  somewhat  sweeping  to  say  that  it  begins  to  cease.  Before 
the  Liberty  and  Property  Defence  League  can  do  any  good, 
its  founders  must  be  prepared  with  a  list  of  particulars  in 
which  our  liberty  to  do  everything  that  is  not  forbidden  is 
seriously  threatened.  They  will  not  have  much  difficulty 
in  drawing  up  a  list  of  proposals  made  with  that  object ; 
but  there  may  be  reason  to  hope  that  the  passing  of  the  mea- 
sures included  in  it  is  more  remote  than  Lord  Bramwell 
thinks.  Probably  he  had  in  view,  among  others,  a  Bill  which 
is  pretty  certain  to  be  introduced  before  iong  by  which  work- 
men will  be  forbidden  to  contract  themselves  out  of  the 
Employers'  Liability  Act.  We  are  inclined  to  hope  that, 
whenever  this  measure  is  brought  forward,  the  common 
sense  of  the  working  classes  will  tell  them  that,  to  impose 
an  utterly  uncertain  liability  upon  employers,  and  then  to 
forbid  their  making  contracts  with  their  men  which  may 
make  that  liability  more  definite,  is  really  to  injure  both. 
The  main  use  of  such  a  law  as  the  Employers'  Liability 
Act  is  to  create  contracts  which  shall  prevent  it  from 
coming  into  operation.  A  law  which  should  exactly  define 
the  nature  of  each  employer's  liability  in  the  case  of  an 
accident  to  one  of  his  workmen  must  be  a  law  dealing 
with  particulars  which  are  different  in  every  trade  and 
almost  in  every  workshop.  Parliament  has  not  the  know- 
ledge necessary  for  passing  such  a  law,  and  it  can  do 
nothing  but  mischief  if  it  attempts  to  regulate  matters 
lying  so  completely  beyond  its  province.  What  it  can 
do  is  to  lay  down  a  general  rule  which  shall  govern  the 
apportionment  of  an  employer's  liability  in  the  case  of 
accidents  to  his  workmen — not  as  implying  that  this  is  a 
rule  never  to  be  departed  from,  but  rather  as  inviting 
employers  and  workmen  to  make  their  own  rules  in  order 
to  escape  from  the  action  of  what  is  necessarily  a  very 
roughly-drawn  statute.      It  is   very  much  to    be  de- 
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sired  that  employers  should  take  every  opportunity  of 
explaining  this  to  their  men,  and  of  showing  the  ut- 
most readiness  to  make  liberal  contracts  in  reference 
to  their  particular  case.  Whether  they  will  be  helped  to 
do  so  by  the  formation  at  this  moment  of  a  Liberty 
and  Property  Defence  League  is  another  question.  We. 
should  have  felt  more  confidence  on  this  point  if  the 
demand  for  such  a  form  of  protection  had  come,  in  part  at 
all  events,  from  working-men.  If  the  ends  of  such  an 
Association  are  to  be  answered,  workmen  must  be  made  to 
feel  that  the  new  doctrines  with  regard  to  State  inter- 
vention will  in  the  end  hamper  them  in  the  disposal  of 
their  labour  quite  as  much  as  they  will  hamper  employers 
in  the  management  of  their  property.  We  doubt  some- 
how whether  the  particular  instrument  devised  by  Lord 
Elcho  will  succeed  in  bringing  this  truth  home  to  them. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  the  Association  will  break  up 
by  reason  of  the  different  opinions  entertained  by  its 
members  on  a  question  which  more  than  any  other  illus- 
trates the  present  disposition  to  substitute  tutelage  for 
liberty.  We  may,  of  course,  be  doing  the  Association  an 
injustice.  They  may  be  as  sound  upon  the  liquor  ques- 
tion as  they  evidently  are  upon  the  Irish  land  question. 
But  it  will  certainly  be  sur/prising  if  this  should  prove  to 
be  the  case.  Men  are  so  curiously  inconsistent  on  the 
subject  of  legislation  about  drink  that  they  will  often  ad- 
vocate measures  in  regard  to  it  which,  on  any  other  sub- 
ject, they  would  denounce  as  gross  tyranny.  Yet  nothing 
can  be  a  better  example  of  the  tendency  against  which 
Lord  Bramwell  so  consistently  protests  than  the  kind  of 
legislation  with  which  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson's  name  is 
associated.  If  local  option  is  once  set  up,  it  will  not  be  for- 
bidden to  drink  ;  but  in  some,  probably  in  many,  parts  of  the 
country  it  will  be  made  very  difficult  to  drink.  Men  who  wish 
to  sell  liquor  will  not  be  allowed  to  sell  it ;  men  who  wish 
to  buy  liquor  will  not  be  allowed  tobuyit.  This  prohibition 
will  not  be  the  result  of  any  change  in  the  public  mind  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  thing  sold.  If  the  whole  country 
were  converted  to  the  belief  that  alcohol  is  always 
poisonous,  there  would  be  nothing  contrary  to  liberty  in 
its  being  excluded  from  the  market.  But,  if  a  local  option 
Bill  is  passed,  the  opinion  of  the  great  mass  of  the  com- 
munity upon  this  question  will  be  just  what  it  has  always 
been.  They  will  hold  alcohol  to  be  poisonous  when  taken 
to  excess,  and  harmless,  if  not  wholesome,  when  taken  in 
moderation.  The  effect  of  local  option  will  be  to  sacrifice 
the  sober  to  the  drunken — to  depreciate  the  value  of  pro- 
perty, and  to  restrict  individual  liberty  in  the  interests 
of  a  minority  which  demands  that  its  neighbours  shall 
be  forbidden  to  drink  in  moderation  in  order  that  it 
may  not  itself  have  the  means  of  drinking  to  excess. 
This  will  be  a  most  useful  and  appropriate  field  for 
the  labours  of  the  Liberty  and  Property  Defence  League. 
If  it  devotes  itself  to  this  class  of  subjects,  and  resists 
the  temptation  to  oppose  the  intervention  of  the  State 
when  it  only  takes  the  form  of  supervision,  it  may  have  a 
useful  career  before  it. 


SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH. 


WHATEVER  else  the  Americans  may  be,  they  are  not,  as  a 
people,  sentimental ;  and,  without  considering  motives  too 
curiously,  we  might,  one  would  have  thought,  have  been  well 
enough  content  to  look  upon  the  window  recently  placed,  at  their 
cost,  in  St,  Margaret's,  Westminster,  as  a  sincere  and  graceful 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  an  illustrious  Englishman  from  a  land 
with  whose  history  his  name  is  closely  and  nobly  associated.  But 
it  seems  this  is  not  so.  The  window,  which  has  a  curious  and 
interesting  history  of  its  own,  has  been  set  up,  as  every  one  knows, 
to  the  memory  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  whose  headless  body  lies  in 
the  chancel  below  ;  and  neither  the  compliment  nor  its  object  will 
a  writer  in  one  English  journal,  which  we  have  seen,  accept  at 
any  price.  He  seems  to  rind  a  meddlesomeness,  an  interference 
with  things  which  do  not  concern  them,  half-sentimental,  half  self- 
seeking,  and  apparently  wholly  impertinent,  in  the  homage  which 
Americans  delight  to  pay  to  the  mighty  dead.  Of  their  pilgrim- 
ages to  Stratford,  even,  he  is  a  little  suspicious ;  but  Shakspeave, 
he  allows,  was  at  least  a  poet,  whereas  there  are  doubts  if  this 
"  Devonshire  adventurer  was  even  the  pseudo-philosopher  his 
admirers  pretend  that  he  was."  In  his  eyes,  indeed,  Raleigh  is  no 
more  than  "  an  unscrupulous  buccaneer,  an  adroit  flatterer,  an 
accomplished  liar  "  ;  full  of  wild  schemes,  "  all  directly  tending  to 
his  own  aggrandizement "  ;  rapacious  in  acquiring  money,  prodigal 
in  spending  it ;  in  short,  a  "  character  such  as  should  be,  and  in- 
deed is,  dear  only  to  the  emotional  sempstress,  and  the  romantic 
boarding-school  miss,  when  presented  to  their  enraptured  view 


through  the  roseate  medium  of  fiction."  Regarding  him  through 
this  far  from  roseate  medium,  it  is  small  wonder  that  the  writer 
in  the  journal  quoted  can  see  no  grounds  on  which  Raleigh  has 
deserved  "  semi-beatification  in  one  of  our  most  ancient  houses  of 
worship." 

These  are  hard  words  indeed  ;  but  there  is  balm  in  Gilead  yet. 
Another  of  our  newspapers,  dealing  with  this  subject,  thinks  nobly 
of  the  soul  of  Raleigh,  and  in  no  way  approves  the  opinion  of  the 
paper  just  quoted.  It  is  a  little  vague,  to  be  sure,  in  its  admira- 
tion, seeming  to  be  only  quite  certaia  about  his  "  priceless  gills 
of  the  potato  and  tobacco  " ;  yet  even  this  is  something,  for  the 
rival  publication  roundly  asserts  these  benefits  to  be  but  equivocal. 
But  a  greater  than  all  the  journalists  is  here.  A  poet! — a 
poet,  indeed,  who  has  been  silent  too  long,  but  who  has  at  length 
|  put  on  his  singing-robes  again,  and  for  a  noble  office.  Mr.  .Martin 
Tupper  has  published  a  "  patriotic  play,"  in  five  acts  and  blank 
verse,  on  Sir  Walter. 

Give  Sir  Lancelot  Threlkeld  praise  ; 
Hear  it,  good  man,  old  in  days  ! 

The  poetic  has  now,  as  we  all  know,  come  finally  to  be  recognized  as 
j  so  rococo  and  unsatisfying  a  form  of  drama  that  one  hardly  dares 
to  prophesy  any  very  solid  or  brilliant  success  for  Mr.  Tupper's 
play.  And  for  other  reasons,  too,  it  is  scarcely  perhaps  likely  to 
turn  the  frivolous  mind  of  the  modern  Englishman  back  with  any 
seriousness  to  Raleigh  and  his  times.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Tupper, 
|  like  Gibbon,  had  been  meditating  a  life  of  Sir  Walter,  but,  again 
like  Gibbon,  had  found  the  ground  so  well  preoccupied  that  there 
appeared  no  just  excuse  for  his  intrusion.  At  this  juncture  it  ■ 
suddenly  occurred  to  him,  forgetful  apparently  of  Dr.  Sewell's 
tragedy  (which,  indeed,  lends  itself  somewhat  readily  to  forget- 
fulness),  and  also  of  Phelps's  wonderful  portrait  of  the  Scotch 
King,  that  there  had  been  no  "  fair  dramatic  impersonation  "  of 
Raleigh,  and  no  "just  histrionic  sketch  of  the  special  temperaments 
of  Elizabeth  or  James  " ;  whereupon  "  immediately  this  play  flowed 
out."  It  has  flowed  out,  perhaps,  a  little  too  immediately. 
"  Nothing  is  easier,"  says  Mr.  Tupper,  "  than  to  find  fault."  Alas  ! 
this  is  so  indeed  ;  but  even  with  the  sweetest  disposition  that 
ever  animated  a  critic,  it  is  hardly  possible,  we  fear,  to  accept 
Mr.  Tupper's  Raleigh,  or  his  Elizabeth,  or  even  his  James — who 
offers  no  doubt  the  fairest  field  to  fancy— as  very  real  or  satis- 
fying "  impersonations."  Many  years  ago,  when  the  Proverbial 
Philosojrfiy  first  made  its  way  to  America,  where  it  found,  as  we 
know,  a  most  cordial  and  sympathetic  welcome,  N.  P.  Willis,  then 
one  of  the  shining  lights  of  American  literature,  praised  it  very 
highly  as  the  forgotten  work  of  some  Elizabethan  worthy.  The 
world,  both  the  New  World  and  the  Old,  is  perhaps  a  little  better 
versed  now  in  Elizabethan  literature ;  at  any  rate,  Mr.  Tupper's 
recent  work,  even  without  his  name,  would  hardly  be  likely  to 
foster  a  similar  illusion.  One  remembers  Congreve's  saying,  that 
if  the  conversation  of  the  two  wittiest  men  in  the  world  were  to 
be  taken  down  verbatim,  it  would  cut  but  a  poor  figure  from 
the  stage.  Still,  even  remembering  this,  one  can  hardly  accept 
the  following  as  an  illustration  of  the  ready  wit  and  felicity  of 
language  that  we  understand  to  have  distinguished  Elizabeth  and 
those  about  her.  It  is  from  the  scene  where  the  famous,  if 
apocryphal,  episode  of  the  cloak  is  portrayed.  Elizabeth  is 
stepping  from  her  barge,  and  as  she  pauses  at  the  muddy  landing- 
stage,  Raleigh  runs  foricard,  yracefu/ly  throws  his  cloak  doivn,  and 
says,  on  one  knee : — 

Thus  let  me  bridge  it  for  your  Majesty. 

[  The  Queen  steps  on  it. 

QUEBX. 

Bridget,  quotha  !  didst  say  thy  Bridget  wove  it  ? 

[The  courtiers  laugh. 

Raleigh. 
My  liege,  the  flashing  of  such  ready  wit 
Becomes  a  court  so  brilliant. 

However,  let  us  not  carp  at  this  faithful  and  patriotic  poet,  who 
has  done,  no  doubt,  what  in  him  lies  to  rescue  from  oblivion  or 
contempt  his  illustrious  and  so  often  underrated  countryman. 
But,  in  sober  truth,  is  there  not  something  a  little  distasteful,  a 
little  humiliating,  in  the  pecking  of  these  "  tits,  wrens,  and  all 
winged  nothings  "  at  this  noble  carcase  ?  Raleigh  was  indeed  a 
man  whom  fate  persecuted  with  a  twofold  malignity  ;  she  followed 
him  relentlessly  in  life,  and  even  in  death  she  has  not  been  divided 
from  him.  Of  all  our  great  men,  to  him  perhaps  does  Antony's 
famous  reflection  over  the  dead  Gresar  come  most  truly  home;  the 
evil  that  he  did  has  kept  so  persistently  and  so  immeasurably  before 
us,  that  many  of  us  have  seemed  well  nigh  to  forget  that  any 
good  whatsoever  was  interred  with  his  bones.  Even  Gibbon, 
fired  at  first  with  the  "  eventful  story  of  the  soldier  and  sailor, 
the  courtier  and  historian,"  resolved  soon  to  abandon  a  hero 
whose  character  he  found  "  ambiguous,"  whose  actions  were 
"  obscure,"  and  whose  fame  was  "  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of 
our  language  and  our  island."  "  What  new  lights,"  he  asked 
himself,  "  could  I  reflect  on  a  subject  which  has  exercised  the 
impartial  philosophy  of  Hume  ?"'  How  impartial  that  philosophy  in 
this  instance  proved  itself  every  one  will  remember,  and  with  what 
singular  adroitness  it  has  marshalled  its  array  of  false  witnesses.  And 
another  writer,  somewhat  less  known — Wallace,  who  carried  on 
Sir  James  Mackintosh's  history  for  Lardncr's  Cyclopecdia — has 
fairly  outpaced  eveu  Hume.  He,  indeed,  can  find  nothing  better 
to  say  of  Raleigh  than  that  he  was  "  ambitious,  adventurous,  un- 
principled,  atrocious,"  with   not  only  "the   cupidity,  but  the 
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barbarity,  of  the  pirate."  His  History  of  the  World,  in  tbe  place 
and  circumstances  of  its  undertaking,  appears  to  this  indexible 
moralist  a  proof  rather  "  of  his  presumption  than  of  his  genius." 
The  despatch  of  the  famous  cordial  to  Prince  Henry,  with  the 
guarantee  of  a  cure  in  any  case  of  fever,  provided  that  there  had 
been  no  poisoning-  at  work,  "  convicts  him  of  the  ignorance  and 
impudence  of  a  downright  empiric,''  while  the  reservation  of 
poison  "  affords  a  presumption  of  innate  malice."  Really,  allowing 
ibr  the  modern  advance  in  verbal  decorum,  it  seems  as  though 
/this  gentleman  was  very  much  of  the  same  mind  with  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  who,  in  his  capacity  of  Attorney-General  con- 
ducting the  prosecution  of  Raleigh  at  Winchester,  adorned  his 
case  with  such  flowers  of  oratory  as  <;  damnable  atheist "  and 
"spider  of  hell."  And,  curiously  enough,  Wallace  professes  to 
Jiave  written  "  with  an  entire  concurrence  in  Sir  James 
Mackintosh's  developed  principles  and  views."  Mackintosh's ! 
whom  Macaulay  praises  above  all  men  for  his  large  share  of  those 
intellectual  and  moral  qualities  which  form  the  most  important 
equipment  of  the  historian.  "Singularly  mild,  calm,  and  im- 
partial in  his  judgments  of  men  and  parties  .  .  .  with  a  large 
toleration  for  the  infirmities  of  men  exposed  to  strong  temptations," 
alone  of  all  English  historians  are  he  and  Hallam,  according  to 
the  same  authority,  "  entitled  to  be  called  judges";  the  rest  are 
only  "  advocates."  But  Hallam,  Macaulay  admits,  was  something 
of  a  "hanging"  judge — "his  black  cap  is  in  constant  requisi- 
tion"; whereas  Mackintosh  "erred  perhaps  a  little  on  tbe 
other  side.  He  liked  a  maiden  assize,  and  came  away  with 
white  gloves,  after  sitting  in  judgment  on  batches  of  the 
most  notorious  offenders."  However,  whether  it  be  Mackintosh  or 
Wallace  who  has  passed  sentence  on  Raleigh,  the  "hanging" 
judgments  of  Hallam  are,  in  this  case  at  least,  the  more  tender 
mercies  ;  for  he  does  allow  Raleigh  some  merits,  and  allows,  too, 
that  both  his  errors  and  his  misfortunes  would  never  probably 
have  been  what  they  were  had  he  "  ever  shown  a  discretion 
bearing  the  least  proportion  to  his  genius."  Of  later  historians 
Mr.  Froude,  if  our  memory  serves  us,  meutions  his  name  even  but 
once — as  one  of  the  officers,  Edmund  Spenser  being  another,  who 
accompanied  Lord  Grey  to  Dingle  after  the  defeat  at  Glenmalure — 
and  so  gives  us  a  history  of  Elizabeth's  reign  without  Raleigh ! 

Nor  has  Raleigh  been  much  more  fortunate  with  those  who 
have  wished  him  well.  Oldys,  his  first  serious  biographer — an 
honest,  good  soul,  with  a  great  love  for  his  hero — is,  as  Gibbon 
truly  says,  something  too  much  of  a  panegyrist,  and  an  execrable 
■writer  to  boot ;  moreover,  it  is  difficult  to  bear  patiently  with  his 
shameless  tamperings  with  the  text  of  Raleigh's  works.  Birch, 
copious  and  accurate,  is  also  dull.  Cayley  is  dull  and  not 
always  accurate,  besides,  like  Oldys,  playing  the  advocate's  part 
a  little  too  openly.  Tytler  is  good  so  far  as  he  goes ;  but,  in 
truth,  he  does  not  go  very  far,  and  his  view  of  Raleigh  is  a 
little  hampered  by  his  easy  acceptance  both  of  the  conventional 
scandal  about  Elizabeth  and  the  conventional  sentiment  about 
Mary.  Mrs.  Thomson  writes  pleasantly,  with  all  a  woman's 
admiration  for  the  picturesque  side  of  her  hero's  life,  and  some- 
thing more  than  a  woman's  balance  of  judgment;  but  a  female 
mind  is  perhaps  hardly  likely  to  see  and  understand  such  a  man  as 
Raleigh  really  was.  Mr.  Edwards's  voluminous  and  careful  work  has 
probably  left  nothing  to  the  research  of  future  biographers  ;  and 
had  he  been  as  felicitous  in  arranging  his  materials  as  he  has  been 
industrious  in  collecting  them,  there  would,  in  Mr.  Tupper's  words, 
have  been  no  just  excuse  for  further  intrusion.  But  on  all,  or  almost 
all,  of  Raleigh's  biographers  a  fearful  and  mysterious  curse  seems 
to  have  fallen,  tbe  curse  of  that  disease  which  "  struck  into  the 
life  and  soul  "  of  the  third  Peter  Bell — the  curse  of  dulness.  Now 
to  be  dull  on  any  subject  is  a  grave  literary  misdemeanour,  but  to 
be  dull  on  Raleigh — whose  very  vision,  when  we  call  it  up,  is 
surely,  in  its  marvellous  and  many-sided  brilliancy,  an  antidote 
to  dulness,  if  one  there  ever  was  —  is  anathema  maranatha. 
Kingsley,  indeed,  is  not  dull;  whatever  else  he  may  be  as  a 
writer,  dull  he  could  never  be;  and  in  many  respects  his  essay 
on  Raleigh,  in  that  volume  of  his  works  known  as  Plays  and 
Puritans,  is  the  best,  as  certainly  it  is  the  most  attractive,  utter- 
ance that  has  yet  been  heard  about  the  man.  But,  though  never 
dull,  Kingsley  could  be,  when  he  pleased,  fanciful ;  in  his  histo- 
rical writings  very  fanciful.  He  is  a  little  too  quick  in  cutting 
the  Gordian  knots  of  history  with  the  shears  of  Providence;  a 
little  too  prone  sometimes  to  handle  those  shears  in  somewhat  of  a 
"loud-clapping"  manner.  He  has  so  handled  them,  perhaps, 
more  than  once  over  Raleigh.  He  says,  for  example,  as  others 
before  him  have  said,  that  Raleigh's  first  mistake  lay  in  sending 
others  Westward  Ho  !  and  himself  lingering  at  home  enthralled 
.in  "  Gloriana's  fairy  court."  The  man,  he  admits,  had  too  many 
plans,  was  fond  of  too  many  pursuits ;  he  was  too  wide  for  real 
success.  This  was  so,  no  doubt ;  and  in  this  versatility — this 
.meddlesomeness,  as  the  Greeks  would  have  called  it — perhaps  more 
than  in  anything  else,  one  would  be  inclined  to  look  for  the  secret 
of  Raleigh's  ultimate  failure.  It  made  him  restless  and  discon- 
tented with  himself,  and  it  made  him  unpopular  with  others.  But 
then  Kingsley  goes  on  : — "He  justifies  his  double-mindedness  to 
himself,  no  doubt,  as  he  does  to  the  world,  by  working  wisely, 
indefatigably,  and  bravely ;  but  still  he  has  put  his  trust  in 
princes,  and  in  the  children  of  men.  His  sin,  as  far  as  we  can 
see,  is  not  against  man,  but  against  God ;  one  which  we  do  not 
nowadays  call  a  sin,  but  a  weakness.  Be  it  so.  God  punished  him 
for  it  swiftly  and  sharply;  which  I  hold  to  be  a  sure  sign  that  God 
also  forgave  him  for  it."  And,  again,  of  his  imprisonment  in  the 
Tower  Kingsley  finds  this  to  say  : — "  Raleigh  shall  be  respited. 


But  not  pardoned.  No  more  return  for  him  into  that  sinful  world 
where  he  flaunted  on  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  and  dropped  heed- 
less over  it.  God  will  hide  him  in  the  secret  place  of  His  presence, 
and  keep  him  in  His  tabernacle  from  the  strife  of  tongues."  One 
does  not  forget,  of  course,  that  the  writer  was  a  clergymap,  and  in 
the  pulpit,  or  in  the  treatment  of  any  purely  religious  subject,  such 
-utterances  might  be  just  and,  seasonable;  but  in  an  historical 
essay  we  trust  we  do  not  speak  irreverently  when  we  say  that 
they  seem  to  us  a  little  fanciful. 

The  true  Raleigh  yet  remains,  we  think,  to  be  drawn  ;  and 
another  debt,  too,  is  owing  to  him — a  well-selected  and  revised 
edition  of  his  works.  The  only  one  at  present  existing,  so 
far  as  we  are  aware,  is  the  Oxford  Edition,  as  it  is  called,  of  1829. 
This,  with  the  lives  of  Oldys  and  Birch,  and  various  letters  and 
appendices,  makes  up  eight  somewhat  unwieldy  volumes,  and, 
existing  only  in  this  form,  it  is  not  perhaps  much  wonder  if  in  these 
hasty  days  the  writings  of  Raleigh  are  now,  as  one  of  our 
journals  says  they  are,  almost  forgotten.  But  forgotten  they 
assuredly  should  not  be.  They  are  not  all  of  equal  value;  some, 
perhaps,  are  not  of  much  value  now.  His  History  of  the  World, 
for  instance,  may  be,  as  Kingsley  says  it  is,  "  the  most  God-fearing 
and  God-seeing  history  among  English  writings  "  ;  but  a  history 
written  nearly  three  hundred  years  ago,  which  begins  with  the 
Creation  and  ends  about  a  century  and  a  half  before  the  birth 
of  Christ,  must  obviously  contain  much  that  it  can  hardly 
be  necessary  for  us  now  to  study  very  profoundly.  Of  course 
there  are,  as  every  one  knows,  many  wonderfully  fine  passages 
in  it,  fine  both  for  the  thought  and  the  style ;  for  Raleigh  was  the 
greatest  master  of  prose  style  of  any  man  in  his  day.  And  there 
is  much  interesting  biographical  matter,  too,  in  the  illustrations 
he  draws  from  his  own  personal  experience  of  men  and  things. 
With  judicious  selections,  then,  from  the  History  and  such  other 
work  as  the  "  Discovery  of  Guiana,"  the  "  Relation  of  Cadiz  Action  " 
(the  most  stirring  narrative  of  battle,  and  yet  the  simplest  ever 
penned),  his  letters  to  Prince  Henry  and  to  his  wife,  some  of  his 
political  and  financial  pamphlets — with  such  material  a  volume 
might  be  made  up  which  need  certainly  not  be  cumbrous,  and 
could  hardly  fail  to  he  interesting.  And  it  might  be  prefaced  by 
a  study  of  the  author,  which  need  not  be  very  long,  nor  very 
historical.  Enough — more  perhaps  than  enough — has,  it  seems  to 
us,  been  already  written  on  the  historical  Raleigh,  on  the  Cobham 
plots,  his  Irish  misdemeanours,  his  squabbles  with  Essex,  and  so 
forth.  It  is  the  real  Raleigh  we  want,  not  the  counterfeit  pre- 
sentment as  this  sentimentalist  or  that  precisian  has  imagined  it. 
In  his  own  writings  we  are  far  more  likely  to  find  him  than  in 
any  historical  record  of  his  actions.  Both  are  necessary,  no  doubt, 
to  a  just  and  rational  comprehension  of  the  man  ;  but  hitherto  we 
have  depended  a  little  too  much  on  others,  and  not  quite  enough 
upon  himself.  While  we  can  read  the  few  pages  of  instruction 
he  put  together  for  his  son — which  for  wisdom  and  insight 
can  hardly  be  matched  among  the  moderns — the  dust  may,  for  our 
part,  be  left  to  deepen  on  a  thousand  biographers. 

\  ========== 

CABS  AND  CABMEN". 

THE  difference  between  English  and  Irish  ideas  has  been 
strangely  illustrated  by  the  recent  conduct  of  a  cabman.  Like 
the  other  members  of  his  profession,  this  cabman  farmed  a  vehicle 
from  a  cabmaster.  Like  his  comrades,  he  had  to  pay  every  day  a  sum 
of  from  sixteen  to  nineteen  shillings  for  the  rent  of  the  horse  and 
vehicle,  and  he  was  expected  to  live  on  the  surplus  of  his  earnings. 
Now  the  surplus  was  often  nothing  but  a  "  frightful  minus 
quantity,"  and  this  poor  fellow  had  to  borrow  money  and  to  sell 
his  very  shirt,  it  is  said,  to  make  up  his  "yard- money  "  and  daily 
rent.  He  often  threatened  to  commit  suicide,  and  at  length  he 
actually  drowned  himself.  They  order  these  things  differently  in 
Ireland,  and,  as  our  political  economy  js  to  be  modelled  on  the 
conceptions  of  Erin,  we  may  as  well  observe  what  our  cabman 
would  have  done  if  he  had  not  adhered  to  the  reactionary  fallacies 
of  England.  In  the  first  place,  he  would  have  struck  more 
Hibernico.  That  is,  of  course,  he  would  not  have  given  up  his  cab 
and  horse  to  the  owner,  while  refusing  to  pay  a  price  beyond  his  re- 
sources. To  do  that  would  have  been  to  pamper  "  cabmasterism  " — 
quite  as  cruel  a  crime  as  "landlordism."  Far  from  truckling  thus, 
the  driver  would  have  seized  the  owner's  cab,  horses,  stables,  straw, 
and  fodder,  and  would  have  used  them  to  his  own  profit.  That 
would,  indeed,  have  been  a  "  cab-strike,"  on  the  noble  principle  of 
a  "  land-strike,"  as  expounded  by  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  By 
adopting  these  measures  the  cabby,  with  his  companions,  would 
have  placed  himself  in  a  state  of  "  social  warfare."  Thus  he  would 
have  had  an  Irish  right  to  Boycott  all  cabmasters.  He  would 
have  cut  their  daughters'  hair ;  "  carded "  them  with  a  board 
stuck  full  of  rusty  nails  ;  taken  shots  at  them  from  behind  walls ; 
burned  their  houses,  beat  them  into  a  pulp,  and  toasted  them 
over  slow  fires.  These  things  are  done  every  day  in  the  Irish 
land-strike,  and  are  done  without  rebuke  from  patriotic  Home 
Rulers,  or  from  thoughtful  Liberal  prints.  If,  in  repartee  to  these 
resources  of  Irish  civilization,  the  cabmasters  had  got  up  a 
"  Cabmasters  Defence  Fund,"  they  would  have  been  accused  of 
provoking  civil  war.  Irish  atrocities  are  excused  as  part  of  a 
state  of  war,  and  then,  when  landlords  try  to  defend  their  fives 
and  property,  they  are  accused  of  being  belligerents. 

London  is  not  a  pleasant  place  in  an  ordinary  cab-strike.  In  a 
cab-strike  on  Irish  and  thoughtful  principles,  London  would 
resemble  Paris  under  the  Commune.    Thoughtful  persons  may  say 
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"  Tant  mieux,"  but  the  frivolous  majority  will  prefer  to  endure  a 
strike  of  the  English  or  passive  description.  We  are  very  sorry 
for  that  uuluckv  cabman  who  drowned  himself  because  be  could 
not  make  his  trade  support  him.  But,  on  this  side  of  St.  George's 
Channel,  his  conduct  does  less  harm  than  a  general  outbreak  of 
robbery,  and  a  jacquerie  of  cab-drivers.  Yet  it  is  perfectly  mani- 
fest that,  on  the  thoughtful  hypothesis,  a  cabman  has  as  much 
right  to  live  by  his  business  as  a  tenant-farmer,  and  that  a  cab- 
master  possesses  no  more  legal  claims  than  a  landlord  to  receive  the 
rent  which  his  tenant  has  contracted  to  pay  him.  That  the  rent 
of  nineteen  shillings  a  day,  made  up  to  a  pound,  at  least,  by  the 
exactions  of  the  "  horse-keeper,"  is  exorbitant,  few  outsiders  will 
doubt.  The  Amalgamated  Cabdrivers  are  of  the  same  opinion,  but 
they  appear  to  find  it  difficult  to  convince  the  Cabmasters'  Asso- 
ciation of  the  justice  of  their  complaints.  We  do  not  pretend  to 
Lave  any  special  knowledge  of  the  rights  of  cabmen,  but  a  con- 
temporary has  lately  published  an  account  of  their  case,  which 
may  be  not  les3  authentic  than  the  Times  reports  of  the  inten- 
tions of  the  American-Irish  dyuamitists.  It  seems  that  there  are 
about  five  hundred  "substantial  cabmasters"  in  London,  and 
more  than  fourteen  thousand  cabdrivers.  The  man  who  drowned 
himself  was  Number  Fourteen  Thousand,  with  some  odd  hundreds. 
The  drivers  have  risen  in  their  thousands  to  demand  a  reduction 
of  two  shillings  on  their  daily  rent.  It  appears  that  the  daily 
rent  of  a  Hansom  cab  is  eleven  shillings  in  the  dull  season.  In 
the  dull  season  we  all  know  that  the  cabman  is  anxious  for  custom, 
and  receives  the  casual  fare  with  an  affable  welcome.  In  the 
height  of  the  season  he  is  by  no  means  so  accessible.  The  pride 
of  kings  is  nothing  compared  to  the  haughtiness  of  the  cabman 
who  does  not  want  a  fare.  You  appeal  to  him  with  passionate 
yearning  as  he  drives  his  lordly  way.  A  shower  is  coming  on,  or 
you  are  footsore  and  fainting  in  the  dusty  ways  of  Kensington,  or 
you  are  late  for  dinner,  and  four  miles  away  from  the  home  of  your 
host.  The  cabman  who  does  not  happen  to  need  a  fare,  who  is 
going  to  bait,  or  to  change  his  horse,  or  to  seek  relaxation, 
does  not  notice  your  petition  at  all,  or  frowns  you  away.  So 
prosperous  a  man  can  perhaps  afford  to  pay  a  daily  rent  of  a 
pound,  but  not  many  cabmen  are  so  arrogant  and  affluent.  Often 
a  driver  must  have  a  bad  day;  his  good  times  can  scarcely  leave  him 
a  surplus  for  his  evil  ones.  It  is  said  that  a  man  has  sometimes 
to  drive  for  sixteen  or  seventeen  hours  before  he  can  get  enough  to 
pay  his  master  and  provide  himself  with  a  supper.  On  very  good 
days,  indeed — on  the  University  Boat-race  day  or  the  Derby — the 
cabman  has  to  pay  his  master  perhaps  twice  the  usual  rent.  If 
this  is  not  rack-renting,  it  is  quite  as  disagreeable  to  a  cabman's 
feelings.  Yet  he  does  not  go  into  the  streets  with  the  cry  "  The 
cabs  for  the  drivers  !  "  "  Hansoms  for  them  as  handsome  does !  "  or 
.any  other  socialistic  slogan. 

The  reckoning  of  the  drivers  is,  or  i3  said  to  be,  that  "  nine  and 
twopence  a  day  will  keep  a  cab  and  horse  in  thoroughgoing 
order,  will  pay  for  wear  and  tear,  stabling,  food  and  fodder  for  the 
horses,  and  leave  sufficient  for  the  horse-keeper."  In  that 
case  the  charge  of  eleven  shillings  a  day  in  the  dull  season  can 
hardly  be  called  excessive.  It  does  not  leave  the  cabmaster  (if 
such  a  being  is  to  be  allowed  to  exist)  more  than  a  profit  of  one 
shilling  and  tenpence  on  his  outlay.  Probably  one  shilling  is  as 
much  as  he  can  make  by  it.  Two-thirds  of  the  cabmasters  are 
said  to  have  granted  the  reduction  of  two  shillings  a  day  on  the 
higher  rent  charged  during  the  season.  The  rest  are  fighting  the 
question  out,  and,  iu  some  quarters,  cabs  must  be  rather  scarce. 
"The  best  sort  of  cabs  (those,  we  presume,  which  supply  the 
luxuries  of  two  small  mirrors,  and  a  box  for  cigar  ashes)  belong  to 
"  companies  of  gentlemen."  But  it  is  averred  that  the  gentlemen 
do  not  "  behave  as  sich,"  but  are  harsh  in  their  dealings  with  cab- 
men. Now  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  condition  of  the  cabmen 
'is  to  be  improved.  In  spite  of  a  traditional  reputation,  derived 
from  the  "  tearing  swearing  "  days  of  old,  cabmen  seem  to  be  a 
very  respectable,  intelligent  set  of  men.  They  may  not  read  Plato  in 
Mr.  Jowett's  translation,  like  a  highly-cultivated  omnibus  driver  of 
whom  we  have  heard,  but  they  seem  devoted  to  periodical  literature. 
They  have  a  journal  of  their  own,  The  Centaur,  full  of  interest  to 
"  the  cloth,"  as  the  mottle-faced  friend  of  Mr.  Weller  called  the  pro- 
fession. When  presented  with  their  fare,  they  often  accept  it  with 
courteous  thanks,  though,  if  you  give  them  too  much,  they  generally 
ask  for  a  little  more.  Even  in  that  case  they  usually  found  their  re- 
quest, not  on  the  strict  law  of  distances,  but  on  the  equi  ty  of  the  case. 
If  the  fare  be  very  stout  and  rotund,  they  will  put  it  to  his  con- 
science to  decide  whether  he  does  not  "  exceed  the  four-mile 
radius";  or  they  will  hint  that  it  is  a  "long  two-shilling'sworth," 
■or  a  "  wet  night,"  or  a  "  dry  day,"  as  circumstances  may  dictate  or 
fancy  suggest.  Cabdrivers  are  usually  honest,  and,  eveu  if  they 
do  not  invariably  return  an  umbrella  you  leave  in  their  vehicle, 
they  take  it  to  Scotland  Yard.  Now  Scotland  Yard  is  an  interest- 
ing, mysterious  place  to  visit.  A  journey  to  the  great  centre  of  all 
the  clues  that  lead  to  nothing  ought  to  be  a  pleasure  to  the  curious. 
The  statistician  will  be  pleased  by  the  enormous  stacks  of  umbrellas 
and  bales  of  neglected  great  coats  which  in  Scotland  Yard  await 
their  owners,  and  mutely  reproach  the  casualness  of  man.  Cabmen 
are  not  usually  cruel  to  their  horses.  A  merciful  cabman  will 
frequently  allow  his  beast  to  amble  at  the  pace  of  three  mile3  an 
bour,  especially  when  you  are  in  a  hurry  to  catch  a  train.  Thus 
our  modern  haste  is  silently  rebuked,  and  a  lesson  on  humanity  to 
the  lower  creation  is  enforced  by  example.  We  never  met  but  one 
cabman  whose  horse  would  not  go  at  all.  Did  he  "  wallop  it  ? 
Oh,  no,  no,"  as  the  ancient  chorus  sings.  He  politely  confided  to 
us  that  this  was  his  first  day  of  experience  as  a  cabdriver,  to  which 


we  could  only  reply  that  the  circumstance  was  interesting,  as  it 
appeared  to  be  his  horse's  last  day  of  experience  as  a  cabhorse. 
Many  a  cabman  has  a  noble  pride  in  his  steed's  pedigree  and  past 
performances.  We  are  acquainted  with  the  case  of  a  cabhorse  which 
has  known  better  days,  and  actually  ran  into  a  place  for  the  Cesare- 
witch.  Another  horse,  almost  as  distinguished  in  a  different  way,  ran 
into  a  place  belonging  to  a  ratepayer,  carrying  away  some  yards 
of  suburban  brick  wall,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  covering  of  its 
own  knees.  Animals  of  this  sort  are  respected  on  a  stand,  and 
gain  a  legendary  repute,  like  the  horses  of  Iiustum  and  the  Cid. 
When  we  consider  the  hard  life  of  a  cabman,  his  usually  fair 
temper  and  consideration  for  his  beasts  seem  very  commendable. 
He  endures  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  perched  on  his  box,  or 
rather  he  used  to  endure  the  extremes  of  heat  before  the  summers 
became  chilly.  He  has  sometimes  to  drive,  or  to  loiter,  for  some 
sixteen  hours  a  day,  and  it  is  improbable  that  he  "  gets  his  meals 
regular."  These  conditions  might  make  many  a  temperate  man  a 
drunkard  ;  but  a  fair  proportion  of  cabmen  are  "  total  abstainers," 
like  Dr.  Richardson.  The  haughtiness  occasionally  observed  in 
the  cabman  is  the  almost  universal  result  of  having  much  to  do 
with  horses.  This  fact  was  observed  by  the  early  Greek 
political  thinkers,  whom  nothing  escaped,  and  they  pointed  out 
the  connexion  between  horses  and  aristocratic  principles.  That 
cabmen  are  indifferent  to  the  safety  of  mere  pedestrians  in 
the  streets  may  thus  be  explained  on  grounds  recognized  by  the 
predecessors  of  Aristotle  as  inherent  in  human  nature.  All  the 
offences  committed  by  men  driving  horses  are  not  hastily  to  be 
attributed  to  cabdrivers.  Sometimes  the  ruthless  capitalist,  the 
"  cab-grabber,"  as  thoughtful  Liberals  would  call  the  cabmaster, 
is  really  to  blame.  They  employ  "  casual  hands,"  such  as  horse- 
keepers  or  stable-boys,  for  their  own  base  ends,  and  then  the  stable- 
boy  "  drives  over  a  cad  "  like  the  man  in  Clough's  poem,  or  commits 
some  other  offence  for  which  the  reputation  of  cabdrivers  suffers. 
Cabmen  also  think,  like  the  captain  of  the  canal-boat  in  Artemus 
Ward,  that  they  are  "  too  much  governed."  They  do  not  greatly 
love  magistrates,  and,  on  the  principle  of  the  specialist,  think  they 
should  have  Beaks  all  to  themselves  and  their  affairs.  Possibly 
a  large  company  might  not  only  make  money  out  of  letting  cabs, 
but  might  sensibly  improve  the  condition  of  cabdrivers.  As  to 
improving  cabs,  which  are  damp,  draughty,  uncomfortable,  and 
designed  for  the  purpose  of  bemiring  our  raiment  and  crushing 
our  hats,  to  improve  these  appears  to  be  beyond  the  resources  of 
civilization. 


THE  HAMILTON  SALE. 

THE  second  part  of  this  extraordinary  sale  began  with  Italian 
pictures.  Their  average  price  was  considerably  less  than 
that  obtained  on  the  previous  Saturday  for  the  works  of  the  Dutch 
and  Flemish  masters,  and  the  total  return  of  the  day  was  26,802/., 
while  that  of  the  first  day  had  been  43,206/. ;  but,  nevertheless, 
the  day's  sale  was  one  of  remarkable  interest,  and  will  be 
memorable  in  artistic  history.  Ten  of  the  twenty-six  thousand 
pounds  were  paid  for  pictures  that  are  to  be  hung  in  the  National 
Gallery,  and  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  half-dozen  lots 
purchased  for  the  nation  were  worth  more  than  all  the  remaining 
ninety-five  put  together.  The  Times  asserts  that  Messrs.  Agnew 
refused  a  private  commission  to  give  5,000  guineas  for  Giorgione's 
rich  work,  "  The  Story  of  Myrrha,"  because  they  bad  been  in- 
formed that  the  trustees  of  the  national  collection  wished  to 
purchase  the  picture.  As  it  was,  the  work  was  secured  for 
the  nation  at  1,350  guineas.  It  is  rather  odd  that  there  should 
have  been  but  one  picture  by  Giorgione  in  the  national  collection 
previous  to  the  purchase  of  "  The  Story  of  Myrrha,"  and  Tintoretto 
also  was  only  represented  by  one  work  in  the  National  Gallery 
before  the  Hamilton  sale.  A  large  work  by  Tintoretto,  more  than 
13  feet  long  and  6  high,  could  not  but  be  exceedingly  cheap  at 
150  guineas,  if  it  is  original,  of  which  there  appears  to  be  no 
reasonable  doubt,  although  it  is  at  present  in  deplorable  condition, 
and  it  is  quite  within  the  range  of  possibility  that  the  picture  may 
be  worth  several  thousands  when  carefully  restored ;  but  it  is 
absurd  to  compare  it,  as  some  critics  do,  to  the  great  picture  by 
Paul  Veronese  of  Darius  and  bis  family  at  the  feet  of  Alexander. 
The  nation  also  purchased  a  pair  of  upright  panels,  28  inches 
by  18,  painted  with  two  figures  by  Andrea  Mantegna,  in 
monochrome,  on  a  background  in  imitation  of  agate.  The 
grace,  delicacy,  and  finish  of  this  work  rendered  it  worth 
the  1,700  guineas  that  were  paid  for  it;  but  it  could  hardly 
be  called  cheap.  The  picture  of  "  The  Triumph  of  Scipio,"  by  the 
same  artist  in  the  same  style,  at  present  in  the  National  Gallery,  is 
about  seven  times  its  size.  Far  cheaper  was  the  great  work  by 
Botticelli  at  4,550  guineas.  It  is  an  enormous  panel,  or  rather 
plank  picture,  being  more  than  twelve  feet  long  and  seven  high. 
It  is  called  an  Assumption,  but  it  might  almost  as  justly  be  named 
a  Coronation  of  the  Virgin.  As  it  will  hang  in  the  National 
Gallery,  any  description  of  the  picture  is  unnecessary.  That  it  is 
a  very  tine  and  remarkable  work  there  can  be  no  lair  grounds  for 
disputing,  and  it  would  have  been  a  national  misfortune  if  the 
Government  had  failed  to  purchase  it;  at  the  same  time,  the 
details  of  so  noticeable  a  picture  are  specially  open  to  criticism, 
and  we  may  venture  to  observe  that  short,  heavy,  and  dark 
flappers  are  but  poor  substitutes  for  wings.  Infinitely  more 
I  graceful  and  spiritual  were  two  small  half-length  figures,  by  Fra 
i  Angelico,  that  hung  near  Botticelli's  great  picture  in  Messrs, 
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Christie  and  Mansou's  galleries.  It  seems  a  pity  that  these  fine  and 
very  rare  examples  of  a  master  who  stands  quite  alone  in  the  annals 
of  painting  should  not  have  been  purchnsed  for  the  national  col- 
lection. But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  the  Botticelli ;  as  a  piece  of 
composition,  the  picture  is  a  work  of  great  merit ;  some  of  the 
figures  are  very  graceful,  and  many  of  the  faces  are  beautiful. 
Though  heavy  in  certain  passages,  the  colouring  is,  on  the  whole, 
remarkably  fine ;  but,  like  everything  else  about  the  picture,  it  is 
unequal.  For  a  short  time  the  battle  was  pretty  sharp  between 
the  representatives  of  the  National  Gallery  and  a  French  agent, 
but  England  was  triumphant,  and  this  great  work  of  Botticelli's 
will  for  the  future  remain  in  our  national  collection.  Botticelli 
will  now  be  admirably  represented  in  the  National  Gallery,  for 
there  were  already  seven  of  his  works  in  the  collection  before  the 
purchase  of  the  picture  under  notice.  Another  picture,  attributed 
to  Botticelli,  was  purchased  on  behalf  of  the  trustees  of  the 
National  Gallery  for  1,550  guineas;  and  a  portrait,  said  to  be  by 
Leonardo  da  Yinci,  but  probably  by  some  other  artist,  was  also 
bought  for  them  at  500  guineas.  It  is  highly  satisfactory  that 
these  pictures  should  have  been  purchased  for  the  nation,  but  it  is 
not  so  satisfactory  to  reflect  that  comparatively  lev/  people  are  at 
all  likely  to  go  to  the  national  galleries  to  look  at  them.  We  may 
venture  to  suggest  that  such  of  these  new  purchases  as  are  in  good 
condition  should  be  hung  before  the  public  has  forgotten  them. 
The  Dublin  Gallery  will  be  enriched  by  the  small  picture  attri- 
buted to  Francesco  Francia.  The  figures  of  the  Madonna  and 
Child  in  this  painting  are  heavy  and  uninteresting  ;  but  the  faces  of 
the  monk  and  the  nun  on  either  side  are  of  very  great  purity  and 
beauty,  and  the  picture  was  decidedly  cheap  at  250  guineas.  One 
of  the  most  strongly  represented  masters  of  the  day  was  Marcello 
Venusti,  an  artist  who  made  such  a  wonderful  copy  of  the  "  Last 
Judgment"  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  that  he  was  afterwards 
employed  by  Michael  Angelo  himself  to  paint  from  his  de- 
signs. One  of  the  five  pictures  attributed  to  him  in  the 
catalogue  professed  to  be  directly  from  a  design  by  the  great 
master,  and  realized  1,360  guineas.  AVe  cannot  help  regretting 
that  this  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  good  example  of  Marcello 
Venusti  for  the  national  collection  was  allowed  to  slip.  Cima, 
better  known  as  II  Conegliano,  was  represented  by  a  tiny  gem 
(13  inches  by  10),  that  brought  in  620  guineas.  This  Venetian 
artist  produced  great  erlects  of  light  and  shade,  under  a  very  clear 
enamel,  but  he  did  not  vary  his  surfaces  with  different  glazings 
alter  the  manner  of  Titian,  Giorgione,  and  other  Venetian  masters. 
There  are  several  examples  of  his  work  in  the  national  collection. 
Among  the  portraits  that  were  sold  on  the  second  Saturday  of  the 
sale  was  one  by  Tintoretto  that  realized  i,ioo  guineas,  and 
another  by  Bronzino  that  went  for  1,750.  Fine  as  were  many  of 
the  paintings  that  were  sold  during  the  day,  there  was  a  strong 
admixture  of  contemptible  rubbish. 

The  airangements  of  the  sales  on  both  the  Monday  and  the 
Tuesday  were  much  the  same,  except  that  on  the  last-named  day 
objects  in  silver  and  silver  gilt  were  added  to  the  programme.  The 
Hamilton  sale  has  attained  such  wonderful  celebrity  that  the  cheaper 
lots  have  been  eagerly  purchased  as  relics  of  the  sale,  at  prices 
far  exceeding  their  intrinsic  value.  The  Chinese  porcelain  was 
•specially  seized  upon  for  this  purpose.  The  objects  mounted 
in  precious  metals  went  for  high  prices.  A  minute  tazza 
in  hematite,  mounted  on  gold,  only  2  inches  high  and  4^  in 
diameter,  actually  produced  400  guineas.  A  vase  of  Oriental 
agate,  mounted  with  gold,  7 A  inches  high,  brought  in  as  much 
as  1,680  guineas;  and  a  magnificent  jug,  about  a  foot  high, 
of  variegated  Avanturine  jasper,  believed  to  be  Byzantine,  of 
the  eighth  or  ninth  century,  mounted  with  some  of  the  finest  gold 
work  of  the  time  of  Louis  XV.,  sold  for  2,250  guineas.  The 
Sevres  china  was  exceptionally  good,  and  brought  in  appreciative 
prices.  A  cup  and  saucer,  with  medallions  aud  gros-bleu  borders, 
was  purchased  for  255  guineas.  An  oval  plateau,  11^  inches  by 
S£,  of  the  same  style,  went  for  410  guineas;  and  a  turquoise 
vase,  13^  inches  high,  with  finely  painted  medallions,  sold  for 
1,510  guineas.  There  were  many  splendid  specimens  of  silver 
and  silver  gilt,  the  best  being  a  cup  and  cover,  less  than  a  foot 
high  and  very  light,  that  sold  for  3,090  guineas.  This  is  probably 
one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  silversmith's  work  of  its  size  in  the  world. 
The  furniture  brought  in  enormous  sums.  A  small  Louis  XV. 
commode,  of  parqueterie  and  marqueterie,  went  for  3,000  guineas; 
and  a  Louis  XVI.  commode,  of  coloured  marqueterie,  and  bold 
but  coarse  metal  work,  sold  for  2,200  guineas.  A  very  curious 
urn-shaped  Louis  XVI.  clock,  with  entwined  revolving  serpents, 
■which  point  to  the  hours,  was  bought  for  903/.  Four  ormolu 
candelabra,  4^  feet  high,  realized  more  than  5,000/.  About  the 
grandest  things  that  were  sold  in  the  second  portion  of  (the 
Hamilton  sale  were  two  Louis  XIV.  armoires,  by  Buhl,  g\  feet 
high.  They  were  almost  entirely  covered  with  tortoiseshell, 
inlaid  with  engraved  brass,  and  they  were  enriched  with  ormolu 
mouldings  in  high  relief.  Nothing  of  their  kind  could  well  be 
finer;  but  still  the  12,075/.  for  which  they  were  sold  seemed  a 
great  deal  of  money  for  them.  The  Monday's  sale  produced 
30,301/.,  and  the  sale  of  Tuesday  31,582/.  So  much  for  the  "  bad 
times." 

The  third  day's  sale  of  pictures  was  not  so  remunerative  as  either 
the  first  or  the  second.  Ninety-six  pictures  were  sold  for  19,783/. 
Of  these  four  were  purchased  for  the  National  Gallery.  The  most 
important  was  a  large  work  by  Luca  Signorelli,  whose  fresco  of 
the  Last  Judgment  in  the  Cathedral  at  Orvieto  supplied  many 
ideas  to  Michael  Angelo  for  his  great  fresco  on  the  same  subject  in 
the  Sistine  Chapel.    The  picture  under  notice  is  a  large  altar- 


piece  of  the  Circumcision,  with  ten  life-sized  figures.  Dr.  Waagen 
calls  it  "  one  of  the  most  important  pictures  by  the  precursor  of 
Michael  Angelo."  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  describe  it  as 
one  of  Signorelli's  best  pieces  of  composition,  aud  as  being  full  of 
energy.  They  speak  of  the  colour  as  "  strong  and  of  an  olive  tinge, 
with  bronze  shadows";  they  say  that  "firmness  and  truth  of 
drawing  are  combined  with  a  judicious  distribution  of  light  and 
shade,"  and  they  add  that  it  would  "  be  difficult  to  find  a  better 
Umbro-Florentine  work  of  Signorelli's  good  period  than  this."  So 
fine  a  picture,  by  so  interesting  a  master,  seemed  worth  the  3,000 
guineas  that  were  paid  for  it ;  nor  was  "  An  Allegory,"  ascribed 
to  Michael  Angelo's  imitator,  Pontormo,  dear  at  300  guineas.  Dr. 
Waagen  attributes  this  work  to  Francesco  Ubertini.  A  portrait, 
wrongly  ascribed  to  Titian,  was  scarcely  so  cheap  at  320  guineas. 
The  national  collection  was  also  enriched  by  a  beautiful  little 
picture  put  down  to  Masaccio.  This  little  work  is  probably  by  some 
other  master ;  but,  be  its  author  who  he  may,  the  picture  is  a  gem, 
being  very  forcible,  although  only  12  inches  by  8 J,  while 
every  detail  is  finished  with  marvellous  delicacy.  Leonardo 
da  Vinci's  "Laughing  Boy,"  a  picture  15^  inches  high  and 
13  wide,  is  a  work  of  extraordinary  power,  and  it  was  duly 
honoured  by  the  price  of  2,100  guineas,  which  was  more  than 
double  the  sum  paid  for  it  sixty  years  ago.  It  well  deserved  a 
place  in  the  National  Gallery,  but  the  nation  cannot  afford 
to  buy  every  good  picture  that  comes  into  the  market.  A 
small  portrait  of  a  youth,  by  Antonello  da  Messina,  less  than  a 
foot  square,  went  for  490  guineas.  The  works  of  this  artist,  who 
introduced  the  art  of  oil-painting  into  Italy,  are  uncommon  in 
England,  and  this  particular  picture  is  interesting  because  it 
shows  the  influence  of  Jan  Van  Eyck  on  the  work  of  his  Italian 
pupil  even  thirty-three  years  after  his  death.  "  A  Holy  Family, 
with  St.  Jame3  and  St.  Lucy,"  that  fetched  460  guineas,  was  by 
Bonifazio  Bimbo,  whose  works  are  exceptionally  rare.  The  chief 
objection  to  this  picture  is  that  all  the  four  figures  in  it  squint.. 
A  very  richly-coloured  "  Holy  Family,"  attributed  to  Titian,  was 
well  worth  the  1,150  guineas  that  was  paid  for  it.  Many  inferior 
pictures  have  realized  more  than  double  that  sum.  There  were 
lar  fewer  pictures  at  San  Donato  than  at  Hamilton  Palace,  but 
three  clays'  sale  of  pictures  from  the  former  collection  produced 
more  than  the  amount  realized  thus  lar  by  pictures  at  the  Hamilton 
sale. 

Now  that  one  day  had  returned  less  than  20,000/.,  it  seemed  as 
if  the  sale  was  beginning  to  flag,  for  only  17,496/.  was  produced 
by  the  works  of  art  sold  on  Monday.    Yet  some  of  the  prices 
obtained  were  enormous.    A  very  small  glass  jug,  only  seven 
inches  high,  richly  coloured  in  enamels  and  gilt,  brought  in  2,600 
guineas.     A  writing-table,  and  an  upright  cartonniere  with  a 
small  clock  on  the  top,  of  very  simple  and  plain  construction, 
mounted  with  but  a  moderate  amount  of  very  finely-chased, 
ormolu,  were  sold  for  5,300  guineas.    There  were  some  excellent 
carved  ivories.    A  small  ivory  pedestal,  a  few  inches  high,  went 
for  520  guineas.  A  magnificent  ormolu  clock  sold  for  820  guineas, 
which  was  scarcely  an  out-of-the-way  price  for  such  a  fine  work. 
A  splendid  colossal  bust  of  Niobe  in  antique  Egyptian  porphyry,  at 
390  guineas,  was  certainly  cheaper  than  many  lots  that  have  been 
sold  during  the  sale.     The  bronze  group  of  the  Laocoon,  again, 
went  for  less  than  it  had  cost.    It  is  the  exact  size  of  the  original 
in  the  Vatican,  and  the  price  for  which  it  was  made  was  first  fixed 
at  2,000/.    It  was  purchased  for  the  Hamilton  collection  at  567/., 
and  it  was  now  sold  for  504/.,  an  unquestionable  bargain.  Great 
interest  was  taken  in  two  specimens  of  Henri  II.  ware  that  were 
sold  on  Tuesday.    There  have  been  endless  disputes  as  to  whether 
this  ware  was  manufactured  in  France  for  Henri  II.,  or  whether 
it  was  Florentine  work  presented  to  Henri  II.  by  Catherine  de' 
Medici.    It  is  made  of  a  very  pure  white  pipeclay.     The  founda- 
tions were  formed  with  the  baud,  instead  of  being  turned  on 
a  lathe,  and  the  shapes  are  generally  very  graceful.    The  orna- 
ments were  cut  out  in  very  sharp  and  minute  relief  with 
a  small  chisel,  and  the  fiat  surfaces  were  engraved  all  over, 
the  cavities  being  filled  in  with  coloured  pastes.    The  whole 
was  glazed  with  a  very  thin,  yellowish,  and  transparent  var- 
nish.    Mr.  Chaffers  makes  out  that  there  are  only  fifty-three 
pieces  in  existence ;  but  in  Marryat's  book  it  is  stated  that 
there  are  sixty-seven.     A  hexagonal  salt-cellar,  4  inches  high 
and  3j  wide,  had  been  purchased  for  80/.,  and  was  valued  by  Mr. 
Chaffers  at  300/.    It  now  sold  for  840/.    A  tazza,  4  inches  high 
and  sh  wide,  had  been  sold  for  52/.  in  1850,  and  for  280/.  in  1859, 
and  was  valued  by  Mr.  Chaffers  at  500/.    It  now  realized  1,218/. 
The  collection  of  Limoges  enamels  was  one  of  extraordinary  rarity 
and  beauty.    They  were  chiefly  by  the  two  most  celebrated  of 
Limoges  artists,  Limousin  and  Penicaud,  who  lived  in  the  six- 
teenth century.     The  best  dishes,  tablets  and  tryptich,  brought 
in  about  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  pounds  apiece.    One  of  these 
was  only  6  inches  by  3},  and  was  painted  in  black  and  white.  A. 
tazza  and  cover,  8  inches  high,  also  painted  in  black  and  white, 
went  for  as  much  as  2,100/.    The  Milanese  cinque-cento  work,  in 
damascened  metal,  was  remarkably  fine.    The  usual  process  of 
damascening  was  to  make  geometrical  incisions  on  a  flat  surface 
of  iron,  to  fill  these  incisions  with  gold  and  silver  wire,  to  fasten 
the  wires  by  beating  them  with  a  hammer,  and  to  finish  by  polish- 
ing the  entire  surface  with  a  powerful  burnisher.    Milan  and 
Venice  were  famous  for  this  work  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  at 
those  places  the  metal  was  often  inlaid  with  pieces  of  lapis  lazuli, 
jasper,  and  onyx.    A  chess-table  of  this  beautiful  workmanship 
was  sold  on  Tuesday  for  3,150/.,  and  a  cabinet  went  for  1,071/. 
We  must  not  omit  to  notice  the  beautiful  Italian  cabinets,  inlaid 
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with  gems,  or  the  four  emblematic  busts  of  the  seasous,  in  old 
Rouen  faience,  on  pedestals  of  the  same  ware,  by  Vavasseur,  the 
great  potter,  that  brought  in  2,647 1.  The  day's  sale  produced 
29,343/.  The  Hamilton  sale  is  already  running  that  of  the  San 
Donato  very  close  as  regards  total  returns,  and  two  of  the  five  por- 
tions yet  remain  to  be  sold.  In  the  artistic  world,  it  is  unques- 
ably  one  of  the  chief  events  of  the  century. 


THE  LONDON  AND  FRENCH  POLICE. 

■jlTACMILLAJS'S  MAGAZINE  for  the  present  month  con- 
tains  an  article  by  Mr.  Laing  Meason  on  the  police  of 
London,  in  which,  while  doing  full  justice  to  the  men  and  com- 
plaining justly  of  the  apathy  with  which  their  dangerous  work  is 
viewed,  he  points  out  very  clearly,  and  with  that  moderation 
which  is  so  much  more  effective  than  angry  rhetoric,  the  defects 
■of  the  English  system.  He  has  himself  had  experience  of  a 
certain  kind  of  police  work,  as  he  was  employed  in  organizing 
a  force  for  the  Turkish  Government,  and  he  has  seen  something  of 
the  fanit»d  detectives  of  Paris,  and  has  obviously  devoted  consider- 
able attention  to  the  subject  he  treats,  on  which  he  has  previously 
discoursed  in  the  pages  of  Macmillan,  The  article  begins  with  a 
deserved  eulogium  on  the  London  constables,  and  the  writer  then 
goes  on  to  point  out,  as  other  writers  have  done  before,  and  we 
fear  with  little  chance  of  getting  any  better  attention  than 
they  have  received,  how  difficult  and  dangerous  some  of  the 
work  of  the  ordinary  police  is,  and  how  essential  it  is  that  they 
should  have  better  means  of  defending  themselves  against  the 
criminal  classes,  whose  instinctive  longing  to  maim  or  kill  the 
guardians  of  order  is  sometimes  so  strong  as  to  overcome  all 
prudential  considerations.  In  those  parts  of  London  with  which 
leaders  of  magazines  are  best  acquainted,  policemen's  work, 
though  trying  and  difficult,  is  but  rarely  dangerous.  It  is 
very  different  in  some  of  those  districts  which  many  Londoners 
know  only  as  they  know  the  Arctic  regions — that  is  to  say,  from 
the  map.  Mr.  Laing  Meason  says : — "  It  is  in  the  east,  in  parts 
of  the  west  centre,  and  in  the  south  of  London,  that  when  a 
-constable  goes  forth  to  his  beat  of  nightly  duty,  he  may  be  said 
to  carry  his  life  in  his  hand."  There  is  a  little  exaggeration  here. 
If,  over  the  whole  of  the  wide  region  indicated,  police  officers 
were  nightly  in  mortal  danger,  it  is  obvious  that  the  return  of 
murdered  policemen  would  be  a  very  large  one.  Happily  it  is 
not  so ;  but,  though  the  writer's  statement  cannot  be  literally 
accepted,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  police  are  in  too  many  parts  of 
London,  if  not  constantly  in  danger  of  death,  very  frequently  in 
danger  of  ill-treatment.  Mr.  Laing  Meason  says — doubtless  on 
good  authority — that  scarcely  a  week  passes  without  one  or  more 
of  the  force  being  seriously  injured  when  attempting  to  carry  out 
the  orders  they  have  received.  Such  a  state  of  things  would  dis- 
credit any  community,  and  is  very  scandalous  in  a  country  which, 
•despite  all  that  its  present  Government  has  done,  is.  still  thought 
by  many  to  be  civilized.  If  on  the  Continent  the  police  often 
appear  to  have  too  much  power,  in  England  the  law  does  not 
seem  to  protect  them  sufficiently.  Judges  and  magistrates  appear 
sometimes  to  delight  in  ignoring  the  difficulties  which  the  police  have 
to  encounter;  and,  considering  the  dangerous  nature  of  the  work 
which  some  of  them  have  to  do,  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  they 
should  be  furnished  with  better, means  of  defending  their  lives.  To 
give  a  man  orders  to  stop  brawling  and  fighting,  and  to  capture 
thieves  in  streets  and  courts  where  an  attempt  to  do  so  may  bring 
a  gang  of  furious  roughs  on  him  at  any  moment,  and  to  arm  him 
only  with  a  clumsy  wooden  truncheon,  scarcely  seems  fair  to  the 
servant  of  the  law.  Worse  still  is  it  to  give  a  constable  only  this 
ridiculous  weapon  when  it  may  be  his  duty  to  try  to  seize  a  thief 
who  is  armed  with  a  revolver.  Mr.  Laing  Meason  argues  that, 
considering  the  danger  which  has  to  be  incurred  in  some  parts  of 
London,  and  the  fact  that  burglars  are  getting  more  in  the  habit  of 
carrying  revolvers,  the  police  should,  in  certain  districts  at  any  rate, 
be  allowed  to  carry  firearms.  There  are,  no  doubt,  very  great  objec- 
tions to  aiming  constables  with  deadly  weapons  ;  but  greater  still  are 
the  objections  to  leaving  the  constable  defenceless  before  gangs  of 
ruffians  and  armed  burglars.  The  dislike  of  the  lowest  class  of 
the  population  to  the  police  might  be,  if  possible,  increased  if  men 
were  shot  in  scuffles,  and  this  would,  no  doubt,  be  an  evil ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  mere  fact  of 
policemen  being  known  to  carry  revolvers  would  often  prevent 
attacks  on  them  such  as  are  now  frequently  made.  As  Mr.  Laino- 
Meason  remarks,  and  indeed  as  every  one  knows,  London  roughs 
are  arrant  cowards.  Five  or  six  of  them  will  attack  one  man,  but 
not  five  or  six,  or  twice  that  number,  will  attack  a  man  who  has  a 
revolver  ready.  In  like  manner,  a  burglar  will  hesitate  about 
firing  at  a  policeman  when  he  knows  that  the  policeman  can 
return  the  shot.  It  might  then  not  improbably  be  good  policy  to 
arm  the  police  in  some  parts  of  London ;  but,  whether  this  be 
thought  good  policy  or  not,  it  can  hardly  be  deemed  right  to  leave 
things  as  they  are,  and  to  expose  unarmed  men  to  the  onslaught  of 
murderous  gangs  cr  to  the  shots  of  well-equipped  housebreakers. 

After  urging  that  the  police  should  not  be  left  defenceless  as  they 
are  now,  Mr.  Laing  Meason  goes  on  to  complain  that  so  much  of 
their  time  is  taken  up  in  watching  public-houses,  stopping  street 
betting,  and  in  appearing  in  police  courts  against  publicans  and 
betting  men.  In  his  first  stricture  he  seems  to  a  great  extent 
right.  The  scandalous  anomaly  of  the  present  law  about  bettin<>- 
has  often  been  pointed  out,  and  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  it 


will  be  allowed  to  continue  much  longer.  The  police  may,  no 
doubt,  do  well  occasionally  to  disperse  an  assemblage  of  sharpers 
who  style  themselves  betting-men;  but  as  a  rule  it  is  a  great 
mistake  to  call  the  police  away  from  their  proper  duty — the  re- 
pression of  crime — for  which  they  certainly  are  not  a  whit  too 
numerous,  in  order  to  employ  them  in  watching  the  small  betting  fry 
whose  petty  attempts  to  overreach  each  other  scarcely  seem  to  call 
for  the  interference  of  the  State.  With  Mr.  Laing  Meason's  other 
complaint  it  is  not  so  easy  to  sympathize.  The  law  which  obliges 
publicans  to  keep  their  houses  shut  at  certain  times  does  un- 
doubtedly tend  to  check  the  great  national  vice  of  drunkenness, 
and  though  it  may  now  and  then  work  hardly,  few  would  wish  to 
see  it  changed.  A  law  of  this  kind  must  be  rigidly  enforced.  If 
it  were  seen  that  the  police  were  careless  in  the  matter,  and  did 
not  greatly  trouble  themselves  about  the  strict  observance  of  the 
rules,  the  salutary  restrictions  which  now  exist  would  soon  practi- 
cally be  set  at  naught.  Although,  then,  it  may  sometimes  seem 
absurd  to  employ  inspectors,  sergeants,  and  ordinary  constables  in 
watching  to  see  whether  a  public-house  is  kept  open  a  few 
minutes  after  twelve  at  night,  or  is  opened  a  few  minutes  before 
one  on  Sundays,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  well  that  the  law  should  be 
rigidly  enforced,  and  that  small  transgressions  which,  if  tolerated, 
might  lead  to  wide  evasion,  should  under  no  circumstances  be 
permitted. 

With  these  complaints  about  what  he  considers  the  waste  of 
policemen's  time,  the  writer  brings  his  remarks  on  the  ordinary 
police  to  an  end.  From  them  he  turns  to  the  detective  branch  of 
the  force,  respecting  which  he  has  much  to  say  that  is  worth 
attention.  Like  every  one  else  who  has  considered  the  subject, 
he  is  met  at  the  outset  by  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  fulfilment 
of  duty  with  conduct  which,  considered  by  itself,  seems  mean 
and  treacherous.  Some  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  detective 
work  have  been  gained  through  the  adroitness  with  which  police 
officers  made  use  of  information  they  received  from  criminals 
whose  friendship  they  succeeded  in  gaining.  A  good  instance 
of  the  way  in  which  the  best  detectives  do  work  of  this  kind 
is  given  in  the  story  of  the  discovery  of  some  thieves  and 
receivers  of  stolen  goods  which  is  to  be  found  among  Dickens's 
detective  anecdotes.  In  some  of  these,  it  should  be  observed, 
there  is  apparently  exaggeration  ;  but  this  one  seems  to  bear 
strongly  the  stamp  of  truth,  and  was  probably  taken  down  exactly 
as  the  officer  narrated  it.  That  worthy  explained  that  he  and 
some  brother-detectives  found  that  men  who  were  robbing  ware- 
houses largely,  and  those  who  received  the  stolen  goods  from  them, 
were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  in  a  small  public-house  near  Smith- 
field.  To  this  place  he  went  disguised  as  a  butcher,  and  took  up 
his  lodging  there,  describing  himself  as  having  come  up  to  town  in 
search  of  employment.  So  well  did  he  play  the  part  of  a  simple, 
good-tempered  country  lad  that  he  allayed  all  suspicion,  and 
gained  the  liking  of  the  thieves,  who  treated  him  apparently 
with  kindness.  He  gradually  obtained  the  information  he  re- 
quired, and  when  it  was  complete,  a  descent  was  made  on  the 
house.  The  landlord  at  first  cried  out  to  the  constables  not  to 
arrest  the  butcher,  as  he  at  all  events  was  innocent;  and  when 
next  day  the  principal  thief,  who  had  quitted  the  public-house 
before  the  capture,  was  taken,  he  at  first  warmly  welcomed  the 
butcher,  to  whom  he  had  given  with  full  confidence  the  name  of 
his  hiding-place.  The  other  thieves  did  not,  of  course,  know  who  it 
was  that  had  caused  their  arrest,  and  the  officer  said  with 
triumph  that  when  he  appeared  in  his  police  uniform  to  give 
evidence,  "  actually  a  groan  of  horror  and  dismay  proceeded  from 
'em  in  the  dock.''  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  admiration 
or  dislike  predominates  on  reading  such  a  story  as  this.  The 
detective  handed  over  to  justice  men  who  had  treated  him 
well,  and  took  advantage  of  their  liking  for  him  to  betray  them. 
Such  conduct  seems  abhorrent ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  man  put  himself  in  great  danger,  as,  if 
he  had  been  found  out,  he  would  probably  have  been  killed ; 
and  that  he  was  doing  work  of  enormous  value  to  society,  as,  in 
the  constant  war  which  has  to  be  waged  against  crime,  few  things 
are  more  important  than  the  detection  of  elaborate  and  systematic 
robbery.  We  must  be  content  then  at  once  to  admire  and  dislike 
such  clever  and  treacherous  work  as  that  of  the  detective  who 
described  his  principal  feat  to  Dickens,  and  of  others  who  have 
equalled  or  surpassed  him  in  skill ;  and  even  those  who  most  dis- 
approve of  the  police  agent's  methods  must  admit  that  he  is  neces- 
sary to  society,  and  that  the  repression  of  crime  is  not  at  present 
possible  without  recourse  to  practices  wliich,  were  any  other  object 
in  view,  would  be  considered  as  discreditable,  if  not  detestable.  The 
French  view  of  this  matter  is  undoubtedly  the  most  sensible,  and 
is  very  well  stated  by  Mr.  Laing  Meason,  who  says: — "The  French 
system  is  based  on  the  theory  that  it  [the  police]  is  practically 
always  at  war  with  the  criminal  classes;  and  that,  as  everything  is 
lawful  in  war,  so  in  a  never-ending  campaign  against  those  who 
have  broken,  or  will  break,  the  law,  it  is  perfectly  justifiable  to 
take  any  steps  that  will  lead  to  the  detection  of  the  criminals." 

With  this  firm  aud  logical  view,  he  goes  on  to  contrast  that  taken 
by  the  English  authorities,  which,  as  usual  in  this  country,  is 
vacillating  and  inconsistent.  The  careful  trickery  of  the  detective 
is  thought  legitimate  for  small  misdeeds,  but  wrong  when 
grave  crimes  are  committed.  To  use  again  Mr.  Laing  Meason's 
apt  language,  "i'wejrefrain,  asjthough  it  were  morally  dishonest  to  do 
do  so,  from  organizing  any  system  of  secret  supervision,  or  secret 
detection,  by  which  robberies  on  a  large  scale  could  be  found  out." 
That  we  shall  have  to  organize  some  system  of  the  kind,  aud  not 
to  give  criminals  more  law  the  more  dangerous  they  become,  there 
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can  be  no  doubt ;  for  the  most  intelligent  amongst  them,  like  the 
most  intelligent  amongst  other  classes,  march  with  the  age,  tend 
to  become  more  and  more  formidable,  and  must  be  met  by  better 
organization  than  that  which  now  exists.  Not  to  speak  of  other 
crimes,  the  jewel  robberies  and  the  many  burglaries  which  have  of 
late  been  committed  with  impunity  show  that  there  is  considerable 
organization  amongst  criminals,  and  that  their  enterprises  are  con- 
ducted with  no  small  forethought  and  ability.  To  combat  them, 
the  detective  department  of  the  police  will  have  to  be  made 
stronger,  and  society  will  have  to  recognize  the  fact  that  adroit 
criminals  cannot  be  caught  if  only  perfectly  straightforward  and 
loyal  conduct  is  allowed,  and  to  realize  the  truth  of  the  French  say- 
ing, quoted  in  one  of  Balzac's  police  stories,  "  on  ne  peut  pas  faire  la 
cuisine  avec  des  gants  blancs."  How  best  to  strengthen  the  detective 
department,  and  to  make  it  more  possible  to  trace  well-contrived 
crime,  is  a  question  which  will  require  very  careful  consideration. 
Mr.  Laing  Meason  is  apparently  in  favour  of  adopting  a  part 
of  the  French  system,  which  in  his  previous  article  he  described 
carefully.  According  to  his  description,  which  we  have  before 
noticed,  and  which  is  fairly  accurate,  there  is  a  body  of  French 
police  agents  which  is  quite  apart  from  the  regular  police, 
and  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it,  dealing  only  with  the 
chiefs  of  the  oliice.  It  is,  of  course,  most  important  that  these 
police  agents  should  not  be  known,  and  they  do  not  therefore 
appear  in  court  to  give  evidence  against,  prisoners,  though  they 
probably  give  much  information  to  the  jur/e  d 'instruction.  How 
much  aid  such  men  can  render  is  obvious ;  and  we  doubt 
not  that  through  their  instrumentality  many  great  criminals  are 
captured  who  in  this  country  would  escape.  It  is,  however, 
very  doubtful  whether  such  a  system  as  this  could  be  introduced 
in  England.  Putting  aside  English  feeling,  which  is  very  absurd 
and  illogical  on  this  subject,  but  not  the  less  strong,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether,  with  our  law,  men  who  could  not,  under  any  circum- 
stances, go  into  the  witness-box  would  be  of  much  use,  and  the 
cross-examination  of  witnesses  would  almost  inevitably  bring  the 
secret  agent  into  full  light.  Some  other  method  than  imitation  of 
the  French  system,  good  as  it  is,  must  be  adopted  for  strengthening 
the  office  in  Scotland  Yard.  Probably  the  best  plan  will  be  the 
very  simple  one  of  doing  as  is  done  in  other  cases,  and  ottering 
more  inducement  to  capable  men  to  join  the  staff.  It  is  also  clear 
that  more  power  must  be  given  to  the  police.  At  present,  partly 
through  the  fault  of  the  law,  they  are  not  able  to  cope  with 
criminals  whose  skill  and  audacity  are  constantly  increasing.  What 
an  eminent  forger  called  the  profession  of  crime  has  of  late  been  a 
flourishing  one,  and  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  hands  of 
those  who  have  to  deal  with  its  leading  representatives  should  be 
strengthened. 


AN  IRISH  PATRIOT  OF  THE  LAST  CENTURY. 

TIIEliE  has  just  appeared  in  Dublin  a  reprint  which,  it  it  had 
been  nothing  but  a  reprint,  would  not  have  deserved  much 
notice,  though  the  book,  now  presented  afresh  to  readers,  is 
both  rare  in  its  original  form  and  historically  curious,  not  to 
say  important.  This  is  the  Commercial  Restraints  of  Ireland  of 
John  Hely  Hutchinson  (Dublin:  Gill  and  Son).  Hely  Hutchinson, 
though  a  very  unprincipled  politician,  was  a  very  clever  man, 
and  he  had  an  excellent  subject.  Nobody  justifies  nowadays 
the  restrictions  on  Irish  trade  which  the  mistaken  commercial 
policy  of  former  days,  rather  than  (as  modern  Irishmen  seem 
fondly  to  imagine)  any  special  fiendishness  of  Englishmen  in 
their  behaviour  towards  Irishmen,  brought  about ;  and  those  re- 
strictions have  been  removed  for  a  full  century.  Except,  there- 
fore, from  the  merely  historical  and  antiquarian  point  of  view, 
Hely  Hutchinson's  pleading  against  them  has  little  interest.  Again, 
as  the  editor  of  this" book  admits,  Free-trade  in  Ireland  a  hundred 
years  ago  meant  something  as  unlike  Free-trade  at  the  present  day 
as  possible.  What  the  Irish  patriots  of  that  day  wanted  was 
freedom  to  indulge  in  Protection  of  the  extremest  kind,  to  give 
bounties,  to  tax  imports,  to  cocker  and  cosset  Irish  trade  to  the 
nth.  The  treatise,  therefore,  except  in  a  few  isolated  points 
of  no  moment,  has  no  bearing  on  the  burning  questions  of  the 
present  day  ;  and,  had  it  stood  alone,  we  should  certainly  not  have 
given  it  more  than  a  brief  acknowledgment  of  its  reappearance. 

But  it  does  not  stand  alone.  It  has  a  somewhat  desultory,  but  very 
copious,  introduction,  which  tills  with  its  notes  more  than  a  hundred 
pages.  The  author  of  this  introduction  and  editor  of  the  book,  Mr. 
W.  G.  Carroll,  is  evidently  an  ardent  Nationalist.  Furthermore, 
the  hero  of  the  introduction,  Protestant,  boroughmonger,  sinecurist, 
and  placeman  as  he  was,  was  a  "  patriot"  in  his  way,  and  was  pro- 
minent among  the  Irish  politicians  at  the  time  when,  patriotically 
availing  themselves  of  England's  foreign  troubles  and  the  weakness 
of  an  English  Ministry,  they  succeeded  in  bringing  about  the  halcyon 
state  of  things  which,  in  the  poetical  imagination  of  Irishmen,  made 
Ireland  blossom  like  the  rose,  which,  in  the  sober  prose  of  history, 
ended  in  the  horrors  of  Ninety-eight  and  the  disgrace  of  the  Race  of 
Castlebar,  and  which,  but  for  the  Union,  would  have  hopelessly 
crippled  England  in  her  struggle  for  the  liberties  of  the  world. 
Therefore  Mr.  Carroll's  little  essay  at  biography — wanting,  as  it  is, 
in  clearness  and  arrangement — is  a  very  instructive  study.  It  shows 
what  the  ideals  and  aspirations  of  the  separatist  party  now  are,  and 
it  exhibits  a  most  curious  picture  of  manners  in  the  past.  It 
throws  some  light  on  the  kind  of  politician  which  (on  the  sound 
principle  of  the  thing  that  has  been  shall  be)  is  likely  to  come  to 


the  surface  in  a  federally  governed  Ireland,  and  it  illustrates  at 
the  same  time,  if  only  obliquely  and  by  reflection,  yet  with  a  very 
picturesque  and  instructive  glow,  the  hysterics  of  "the  good  people 
who  talk  about  our  holding  down  a  free  people  with  bayonets  and 
draw  parallels  between  Ireland  and  Russia. 

John  Hely  Hutchinson,  Provost  of  Trinity,  Secretary  of  State, 
and  founder  of  the  house  of  Donoughmore  (though  he  never 
accepted  any  title  himself,  preferring  that  it  should  be  bestowed  on 
his  wife),  was  natus  Corcagii  as  John  Hely  apparently  in  1723.. 
The  peerages  give  him  a  pedigree  to  some  king  or  another,  and  a 
father  with  a  territorial  appellation.  Mr.  Carroll  contents  himself 
with  the  statement  of  Duigenan  (an  enemy  of  Hutchinson's,  and 
an  amiable  person  who  once  threatened  to  "  bulge  the  Provost's- 
eye  ")  that  he  was  "  of  humble  parents."  Whether  he  was  or  not, 
he  married  the  niece  and  heiress  of  a  man  of  property,  from  whom 
he  took  the  name  of  Hutchinson.  He  entered  Trinity  at  the  age 
of  seventeen,  took  his  degree  with  credit,  was  called  to  the  Bar 
and  practised  with  success,  for  he  is  said  to  have  made  five  thou- 
sand a  year,  a  very  large  sum  for  the  time  and  country.  But, 
though  the  discouraging  proverb,  "Hard  work  never  made  money," 
is  not  quite  so  true  of  the  Bar  as  of  some  other  things,  Hutchinson's 
hard  work  was  graciously  assisted  and  tempered  about  the  time 
when  he  reached  the  mezzo  del  cam?nin.  He  got  into  Parliament 
(into  the  Irish  Parliament,  of  course)  in  1759,  and  at  once  began 
to  be  patriotic.  Almost  all  Irish  politicians  were  patriotic  then, 
unless  they  received  some  official  position  which  served  as  an 
irresistible  retaining  fee.  This  patriotism  had  many  advantages. 
It  doubtless  gratified  the  heart  and  conscience  of  the  patriots ;  it 
made  them  popular ;  and  it  obliged  the  Government  to  purchase 
their  support  on  important  occasions  by  agreeable  compliments. 
Thus  Hutchinson  was  not  only  King's  Counsel  and  Prime 
Serjeant,  but  also  received  the  delightful  sinecure  post  of  Alnager 
(supposed  to  have  something  to  do  with  ells,  ulnce,  of  cloth),  a 
majority  in  a  cavalry  regiment  which,  as  the  military  authorities 
found  fault  with  his  non-attendance  to  duty,  he  scld  for  3,000/., 
the  searchership  of  the  port  of  Strangford,  &c.  But  his  greatest 
haul  was  the  provostship  of  Trinity  College,  for  which  his  chief 
qualifications  were  that  he  was  neither  Fellow  nor  scholar,  that  he 
was  not  in  orders,  as  the  provost  ought  to  have  been,  and  that  he 
had  no  pretensions  to  scholarship  or  erudition  of  any  kind.  It  is 
true  that  he  had  to  bargain  for  this  post,  and  to  give  up  the 
Alnagership.  But,  as  he  kept  his  practice  and  all  sorts  of  pensions 
and  minor  sinecures,  le  pauvre  homme  was  fairly  provided  for, 
especially  as  he  took  care  of  his  own  house  in  the  matter  of  places, 
reversions,  and  so  forth. 

Such  was  the  author  of  the  book  or  pamphlet  here  reprinted, 
and  very  agreeable  is  Mr.  Carroll's  account  of  him  as  an  Irish 
patriot,  It  is  true  that  at  every  stoop  to  pick  up  a  little  more  of 
the  thick  clay,  Mr.  Hutchinson  had  to  drop  his  patriotism  for  the 
nonce.  But  he  generally  took  it  up  again.  He  was  not  alto- 
gether a  bad  provost,  though  both  a  covetous  and  a  tyrannical  one, 
and  his  enemies  in  and  out  of  the  college  led  him  a  life.  Mr. 
Carroll  gives  minute  accounts  of  the  obscure  and,  in  some  cases, 
rare  libels  which,  according  to  him,  are  characterized  by  "satire 
as  broad  and  wounding  as  that  of  Junius,  while  it  is  far  more 
finished  and  playful."  In  return,  Hutchinson  harried  recalcitrant 
and  ill-affected  Fellows  in  a  way  which  must  have  made  the  ghost 
of  Bentley  chuckle.  They  said  he  melted  down  the  College  plate, 
but  that  was  a  calumny.  He  certainly  kept  more  than  the  lion's 
share  of  patronage  to  himself,  refusing  to  allow  the  malcontents  to 
commute  their  commons,  to  have  rooms,  or  to  borrow  money  from 
the  College  (which  last  seems  a  rather  questionable  privilege),  and 
exercised  his  right  of  compelling  the  unhappy  dons  to  attend 
lectures.  One  of  the  victims  of  this  latter  outrage  it  was  who 
threatened  to  "bulge  his  eye."  He  was  a  confirmed  duellist  was 
this  patriotic  provost,  and  the  undergraduates  are  said  to  have 
blazed  away  at  each  other  in  the  College  grounds  in  consequence 
of  his  example,  which  is  surely  allowing  too  little  for  the  natural 
spirit  of  last-century  Irishmen.  He  "  kept  an  electioneering  agent 
within  the  walls  of  the  College  "  ;  he  said  that  Alexander  the 
Great  died  at  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  ;  he  took  people's- 
scholarships  away  because  they  would  not  vote  for  his  son ;  he 
had  an  obnoxious  editor  ducked  at  the  celebrated  pump  which  Mr. 
Frank  Webber  afterwards  blew  up.  Finally,  he  is  said  to  have- 
used  examination  questions  as  a  means  of  bribery  by  showing 
them  beforehand  to  scholars  whose  votes  he  wanted.  But  it  is 
just  possible  that  these  statements,  mostly  made  by  a  man  who 
expressed  his  intention  to  bulge  the  eye  of  the  subject  of  them,  are 
not  to  be  taken  too  literally. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  curious  matter  very  instructive  things 
slip  out,  as,  for  instance,  some  indubitable  evidence  that  Trinity, 
despite  the  supposed  persecution  of  Romanists,  was  practically 
open  not  merely  to  students  but  to  scholars  of  that  persuasion. 
Here  is  something  more  instructive  still.  Mr.  Carroll  has  a  long 
note  recording  the  fierce  opposition  of  the  Irish  Parliament  to  the 
increase  of  the  army  in  Ireland  during  a  dangerous  war,  speaking- 
of  the  final  sending  of  four  thousand  men  on  the  Irish  establish- 
ment as  a  discreditable  measure,  and  alluding  with  evident  joy  to 
the  surrenders  of  Saratoga  and  Yorktown.  It  is  pleasant  and 
profitable  to  think  how  convenient  this  spirit  would  have  been  had 
there  been  an  Irish  Parliament  in  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War, 
of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  of  the  Trent  affair,  or  of  the  Treaty  of  San 
Stefano.  It  is  in  little  indications  of  this  kind,  and  in  the  unsparing 
exposure  which  Mr.  Carroll  makes  of  the  conduct  and  motives  of 
Irish  patriots,  that  the  value  of  his  book  consists.  It  has  been 
said  that  he  is  an  ardent  Nationalist ;  and,  as  he  himself  usis  the- 
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word,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  is,  though  it  is  not  quite  certain 
■whether  the  Repeal  of  the  Union  would  not  satisfy  him.  He  is 
not  by  any  means  a  physical-force  man  ;  at  least  he  professes  to 
be  in  favour  of  nothing  but  "firm  and  constitutional  agitation," 
without  the  spilling  of  a  drop  of  blood.  But  the  bitterness  of 
his  anti-English  sentiments  is  constantly  evident.  "  The  op- 
pressor," "  the  frightened  oppressor,"  are  phrases  that  often  occur. 
He  gives  a  long  and  useful  list  of  Irish  Lords-Lieutenant  and 
Chief  Secretaries,  and  sarcastically  adds  a  comment  on  the  few- 
ness of  those  who  knew  anything  about  the  country.  If  Mr. 
Carroll  will  have  the  goodness  to  look  at  any  beadroll  of  English 
Ministries,  he  may  make  exactly  the  same  remark  about  any  other 
department  of  State,  with  the  possible,  but  by  no  means  constant, 
exception  of  the  Foreign  Office.  Again,  he  remarks  with  the 
quaint  petulance  which  so  often  characterizes  Irishmen  when  they 
are  not  bombastic,  that  "  the  only  road  to  Irish  prosperity  is  in- 
dependence of  English  conceit." 

For  all  this  we  have  not  the  least  quarrel  with  Mr.  Carroll.  He 
speaks,  we  believe,  as  a  very  large  proportion,  if  not  a  majority, 
of  his  countrymen  think ;  and  the  fact  of  their  so  thinking  is  the 
simple  and  sufficient  justification  of  the  state  of  things  of  which 
he  complains.  When  one  partner  in  a  firm,  the  dissolution  of 
which  is  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  nature,  does  nothing  but 
grumble  and  growl ;  when  he  takes  the  first  opportunity  of  com- 
paratively free  action  to  obstruct  and  damage  the  joint  concerns  ; 
when  he  shows  an  utter  incapacity  of  attending  to  business, 
unless  it  is  for  some  private  and  underhand  profit ;  when 
he  is  perpetually  clamouring  for  the  portion  of  goods  that 
falleth  to  him,  and  has  not  the  slightest  notion  of  what  to  do 
with  it,  except  to  waste  it  with  improper  persons,  political  and 
other,  then  he  is  certainly  not  the  member  of  the  firm  most  to  be 
pitied.  All  these  things  Mr.  Carroll's  book  makes  plain  to  all 
those  who  have  eyes  to  see.  But  it  does  more.  It  shows  the 
enormous  advance  which  has  taken  place  since  the  Union  in  the 
political  morality  of  Irish  politicians  who  are  not  "  patriots." 
As  for  those  who  are,  it  is  no  business  of  ours  to  draw  or  to  in- 
sinuate a  parallel  between  them  and  the  Hutchinsons  and  the 
Tisdalls,  the  Perys  and  the  Floods,  who  scrambled  for  loaves  and 
fishes  a  century  ago.  But  certainly  no  such  parallel  can  be  drawn 
between  these  politicians  and  the  Irish  politicians  of  the  present 
day  who  are  loyal  to  the  country  and  the  Constitution.  It  is  not 
obvious  that  in  his  whole  life  Ilely  Hutchinson  ever  did  as  much 
public  service  as  his  great  grandson  did  the  other  day  in  the 
Balkan  peninsula,  and  we  certainly  do  not  remember  that  Lord 
Donoughmore  was  made  alnager  or  searcher,  provost  or  half-pay 
major  on  the  strength  of  it.  If  it  be  retorted  that  English  public 
men  of  the  same  day  were  just  as  corrupt,  the  assertion  may  be 
flatly  denied.  They  had  places  and  pensions  enough,  Heaven 
knows ;  but  they  did  not  keep  up  a  nominal  opposition  for  the 
sake  of  forcing  the  Government  to  bribe  them  when  it  wanted 
them,  as  was  the  case  with  these  Irish  patriots.  The  proceeding, 
moreover,  discreditable  as  it  was,  was  the  logical  outcome  of  the 
political  situation.  Given  the  anomaly  of  a  second  Parliament, 
how  on  earth  is  it  to  be  kept  from  ruining  the  Empire  except  by 
bribery  ?  That  the  means  of  such  bribery,  except  on  a  very  small 
scale,  are  not  at  hand  nowadays  is  rather  a  fresh  argument  agaiust 
federation  than  one  in  its  favour.  For,  with  alnagerships  and 
searcherships,  the  last  hope  of  securing  unanimity  in  the  common 
interest  is  gone. 


PHILOSOPHY  IN  THE  ROMAN  CHURCH. 

MR.  THOMAS  DAVIDSON,  whose  paper  on  Rosmini  was 
noticed  last  year  in  our  columns,  has  contributed  to  the 
current  number  of  the  Fortnightly  Review  an  article  on  a  kindred 
subject,  though  taking  a  wider  range,  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Philosophical  Movement  in  the  Roman  Church."  It  is  directly 
concerned  with  the  Encyclical  issued  three  years  ago  by  Leo  XIII. 
on  the  study  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  but  the  system  of  Rosmini, 
whose  works  Mr.  Davidson  has  carefully  examined  and,  we 
believe,  in  part  translated,  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  dis- 
cussion. He  begins  by  observing  that,  before  the  death  of  the 
late  Pope,  the  Church  had  a  well-defined  plan,  indicated  in  the 
Syllabus  and  Vatican  decrees,  which  only  needed  a  man  of  great 
energy  and  administrative  capacity  to  carry  it  out,  and  he  con- 
siders that  the  present  Pope  holds  views  on  the  future  policy  of 
the  Church  similar  to  those  of  his  predecessor.  This  is  by  no 
means  clear  to  us,  and  the  following  estimate  of  Leo  XIII.,  which 
is  a  perfectly  just  one,  is  hardly  consistent  with  it: — 

Enthusiastic,  without  being  blind ;  scholarly,  without  being  clogged 
■with  learning ;  devoted  to  the  Church  and  her  hereditary  rights,  without 
desiring  that  the}'  should  supersede  all  those  of  the  State  ;  a  sincere  ad- 
mirer of  the  scientific,  moral,  and  political  progress  of  modern  times, 
without  admitting  that  it  can  ever  enable  us  to  dispense  with  revelation 
and  religion  ;  au  enlightened  believer  in  the  powers  of  reason,  without 
enthroning  philosophy  as  the  arbiter  of  truth  ;  and,  above  all,  a  sincere 
Christian,  without  being  a  fanatic,  an  ascetic,  or  a  saint — he  endeavours, 
as  far  as  circumstances  will  allow,  to  withdraw  the  Church  from  her  present 
false  attitude  towards  society,  civilization,  and  reason,  and,  by  encouraging 
her  to  enlighten  and  purify  herself,  seeks  to  attract  to  her  the  attention  of 
ell  sincere  seekers  after  the  highest  truth.  His  position  is  a  most  difficult 
one,  inasmuch  as  he  stands  between  two  opposite  parties — a  narrow,  ex- 
clusive, and  retrograde  one,  which  he  must  secretly  counteract  without 
alienating;  and  a  liberal,  humane,  and  progressive  one,  which  he  must 
encourage  without  openly  approving  of.  Thanks  to  his  Jesuit  education, 
his  firmness,  and  his  dignified  courtesy,  he  is  able  to  carry  out  his  double 
purpose  without  causing  any  serious  jar,  and  to  secure  the  ready  approval 


of  both  parties  to  acts  which  strengthen  his  position  and  add  to  his  freedom 
of  action.  To  none  of  his  acts  has  this  approval  been  more  heartily  given 
than  to  that  which  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  important  in  his  pontifi- 
cate hitherto — the  promulgation  of  the  Encyclical,  JEterni  l'atris,  in 
which,  by  recommending  the  study  of  the  works  of  Thomas  Aquinas  in  the 
philosophical  courses  of  all  the  seminaries  and  colleges  under  the  charge  of 
patriarchs,  primates,  archbishops,  and  bishops,  he  revives  the  most  profound 
and  comprehensive  of  scholastic  sj-stems,  and  gives  the  Church  what  is 
equivalent  to  a  programme  of  the  principles  upon  which  she  is  henceforth 
to  base  her  united  action  against  the  forces  that  threaten  her  destruction. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  significance  of  this  act  it  is  of  course 
necessary  to  kuow  something  of  the  existing  state  of  philosophy 
in  the  Church.  The  writer  is  undoubtedly  justified  in  insisting — 
as  J.  S.  Mill,  Mr.  Lecky,  and  others  had  done  before  him — 
that  speculative  error  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  practical  in- 
difference ;  the  thought  of  the  intellectual  classes  is  sure  sooner 
or  later  to  filter  down  to  the  multitude,  and  thus,  «s  he  puts 
it,  "a  metaphysical  problem,  on  coming  into  the  street  or  the 
market,  may  transform  itself  into  flesh  and  blood,"  and  show 
itself  possessed  of  irresistible  power.  He  illustrates  this  from 
the  familiar  formula  Cogito,  ergo  sum,  which  in  the  long  run, 
by  "  reducing  all  truth  to  a  loose  band  of  self-mirroring  phe- 
nomena, leads  to  revolution  against  all  authority,  divine  and 
human,"  and  he  thinks  that  for  the  last  250  years,  since  the 
time  of  Descartes,  speculative  thought  in  the  Roman  Church 
had  beer:  pursuing  a  fatally  wrong  course.  The  Jesuits,  desir- 
ing to  secure  "  a  maximum  of  dogma,  combined  with  a  minimum 
of  thought,"  sought  to  attain  their  end  by  adopting  a  sensistic 
philosophy  which,  under  the  name  of  pure  Thomism,  was  but 
a  thinly  disguised  rechauffe  of  Locke  and  Condillac,  the  latter 
of  whom  used  his  position  as  a  Churchman  to  give  Lockism 
currency  in  the  Church.  It  was  under  these  circumstances  that 
in  1830  Rosmini  published  his  Nuovo  Saggio  sulV  origine  delle 
Idee,  to  which  we  referred  in  noticing  Mr.  Davidson's  former 
article.  He  wisely  "  made  true  Thomism  the  basis  of  a  philosophy 
intended  to  combat  a  false  form  of  that  doctrine,"  having,  "  like 
most  persons  who  have  carefully  studied  Thomism,  an  almost 
unbounded  respect  for  it."  And  we  may  infer  that  some  Popes 
are  more  liberal  than  their  Jesuit  advisers  from  the  fact  that  Ros- 
mini was  in  high  favour  with  both  Leo  XII.,  who  bade  him  devote 
himself  exclusively  to  writing,  and  Gregory  XVI.,  who  describes 
him  in  the  document  confirming  his  new  Order  as  "  virum 
excellenti  ac  pr«2stanti  ingenio  praeditum,  rerum  divinarum  atque 
humanarum  scientia  summopere  illustrem."  Even  Pius  IX. 
baffled  all  attempts  of  the  Jesuits,  who  in  the  main  ruled  him,  to 
get  Rosmini's  philosophical  works  put  on  the  Index. 

We  cannot  here  follow  Mr.  Davidson  into  a  further  examination 
of  Rosmini's  system.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  distinguishes  it 
from  Sensism,  Hegelianism,  Reidism,  Kantianism,  Platonism, 
Aristotelianism,  and  Nominalism,  and  describes  it  as  retaining 
the  distinction  made  prominent  by  Kant  between  the  form  and 
matter  of  thought,  while  substituting  for  Kant's  twelve  subjective 
categories  one  only,  of  ideal  being,  as  "  at  once  objective  and  the 
necessary  constituent  of  intelligence."  The  violent  opposition  of 
the  Jesuit  school  was  really  based  on  a  clear  apprehension  of  the 
force  of  his  doctrines  and  the  practical  consequences  involved  in 
them. 

For  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Rosmini's  doctrines,  if  carried  to  their 
legitimate  practical  conclusions,  would  produce  a  radical  change  in  the 
discipline  and  policy  of  the  Church,  remove  from  her  the  surface-deposits 
of  barbarous  and  artificial  ages,  restore  her  primitive  brightness  and  sim- 
plicity, allow  her  true  spirit  to  manifest  itself,  and  so  do  much  to  render 
her  acceptable  to  a  large  truth-seeking  world,  that  is  now  repelled  from  her 
by  the  hollow  formality  and  rancorous  party  and  clerical  spirit  that  dis- 
figure her. 

This  tendency  was  indeed  betrayed  in  his  two  popular  treatises 
the  Five  Wounds  of  Holy  Church  and  the  Constitution  in  accord- 
ance ivith  Social  Justice,  which  the  Jesuits  did  succeed  in  getting 
condemned.  Whether  Mr.  Davidson  thinks  that  Leo  XIII.  in- 
tended to  promote  the  study  of  Rosmini's  system  is  not  very 
clear,  but  at  all  events  he  saw  and  lamented  the  dis- 
cordant and  divided  state  of  philosophy  in  the  Church, 
and,  had  he  been  a  profound  philosopher  and  a  man  of  suffi- 
ciently strong  will,  "  he  would  undoubtedly  have  cast  his  entire 
influence  in  the  Liberal  scale,  and  saved  the  Church  by  restoring 
her  to  her  primitive  dignity,  simplicity',  and  usefulness."  But, 
sincere  and  well-intentioned  as  he  is,  he  was  not  equal  to  thus 
directly  confronting  the  dominant  party  in  the  Church,  and  he 
therefore  hit  on  a  compromise,  which  was  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  What  suggested  itself  to  him  was  "  an  official  restora- 
tion of  the  philosophy  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,"  of  which  he  was 
himself  an  enthusiastic  admirer,  and  which  both  the  contending 
parties  in  the  Church  equally  professed  to  accept.  Hence  the 
Encyclical  sElerni  Patris  of  August  4,  1S79.  It  begins  by  show- 
ing how  the  Church,  from  the  age  of  the  Fathers  downwards,  has 
always  highly  prized  philosophy,  "  as  being  a  propedeutic  to  the 
higher  verity,"  how  generally  the  teaching  of  St.  Thomas  was 
afterwards  adopted,  and  what  evils  flowed  from  its  abandonment 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  To  correct  these  evils  all  bishops  are 
exhorted  to  press  the  study  of  St.  Thomas  on  their  students,  but 
with  two  important  reservations,  first  that  no  scientific  errors  in 
his  works,  demonstrated  to  be  such  since  his  time,  are  to  be  taught, 
and  secondly  that  his  doctrines  should  be  studied  in  the  original 
sources,  not  in  the  corrupt  accretions  of  later  commentaries  or 
text-books  which  fail  to  reproduce  them  in  their  purity.  Nor  is 
this  study  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  the  acceptance  of  other 
well-established  truth  from  whatever  quarter  it  may  come.  This 
last  point  has  an  important  bearing  on  a  criticism  of  Mr. 
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Davidson's  to  be  noticed  presently.  Thotnism,  it  need  hardly 
be  said,  is  founded  on  Aristoteliamsur,  which,  was  first  in- 
troduced into  Christian  Europe  by  the  Jews  and  Arabs  in 
the  twelfth  century,  and  became  the  basis  of  the  Scholastic 
philosophy.  The  Schoolmen,  and  notably  Aquinas,  desired  lirst  to 
clear  Aristotle  of  all  Arabian  glosses,  and  then  to  show  that  his 
genuine  teaching  was  perfectly  accordant  with  Christian  doctrines, 
except  when  it  was  demonstrably  false.  In  the  Samma  de  Veritate 
Cntholiccc  Fidei  Aquinas  labours  to  reconcile  reason  with  revealed 
truth  ;  in  his  Summa  Theoloi/ica  he  seeks  to  build  up  and  formulate 
Christian  doctrine  into  a  vast  coherent  whole.  It  is  quite  true 
that  in  arguing  that  there  is  nothing  inherently  irrational  in  the 
idea  of  a  revelation  he  did  not  discuss  the  further  question — which 
in  his  day  was  not  in  dispute — of  the  evidence  that  a  revelation 
bad  actually  taken  place.  We  fail,  however,  entirely  to  follow 
Mr.  Davidson  in  his  inference  that  "  the  revival  of  Thourism  in  the 
seminaries  of  the  Church  practically  means  that  henceforth  all  the 
Catholic  clergy  are  to  be  carefully  indoctrinated  in  a  vast  system, 
which  lays  down,  as  first  principles,  that  reason  is  the  humble 
servant  of  faith,  and  that  all  civil  rulers  are  vassals  of  the  Pope." 
The  latter  tenet  is  surely  far  likelier  to  be  learnt  from  the  current 
Jesuit  theology,  which  this  revived  Thomism  was  in  some  measure 
at  least  intended  to  replace.  The  writer  himself,  indeed,  admits 
that  Leo  XIII.  had  other  and  more  immediate  objects — viz.  to 
secure  such  instruction  for  the  clergy  as  may  enable  them  to 
grapple  [with  the  various  forms  of  modern  scepticism,  and  to  pro- 
mote union  of  doctrine  and  action  among  the  champions  of  the 
faith.  And  he  proceeds  to  inquire  how  far  these  objects  are  likely 
to  be  attained. 

Such  an  inquiry  must  at  best  be  a  very  problematical  one ; 
further  experience  can  alone  supply  any  sure  reply.  But  Mr. 
Davidson's  first  criticism  appears  to  us  both  inconclusive  in  itself, 
and  not  very  consistent  with  his  previous  glorification  of 
liosmini,  who  does  not  of  course  any  more  than  Aquinas  discuss  in 
his  philosophical  works  what  are  called  the  evidences  of  Revelation. 
To  object  that  the  method  of  St.  Thomas  is  only  available  for  de- 
fending and  propagating  his  doctrines — meaning  apparently  not  his 
personal  opinions  but  Christian  doctrines  generally — which  are  in 
the  main  utterly  opposed  to  the  whole  tendency  of  modern  thought, 
while  "modern  thought  is  anything  but  logical, "  looks  rather  like 
starting  a  paralogism.    But  then  we  are  reminded  how : — 

In  a  pastoral,  which  in  1876  the  Bishop  of  Perugia,  now  Pope  Leo  XIII., 
addressed  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  he  says  :  "  Nowadays  it  is  not  this 
or  that  particular  truth  that  is  attacked,  but  the  very  foundation,  without 
which  there  can  be  no  superstructure,  that  is  beiug;  sapped.  The  question 
no  longer  is,  '  What  is  the  true  meaning  of  God's  Word  ?  '  hut,  'Has  God 
spoken  ?  '  "  Now  this  is  the  very  question  which  the  Church  refuses  to 
discuss,  and  to  which  neither  the  method  nor  the  matter  of  Thomism  is 
calculated  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer. 

Historical  criticism,  adds  the  writer,  is  unknown  to  Thomism 
and  historical  criticism  alone  can  answer  this  difficulty.  The 
Pope  however  would  probably  still  bold  to  the  unquestionably 
correct  statement  be  made  six  years  ago  as  Archbishop  of 
Perugia,  and  he  might  very  fairly  reply  to  bis  critic  first  that  he 
has,  as  we  have  seen,  made  express  provision  in  this  very 
Encyclical,  /Etcrni  Patris,  for  other  studies  besides  that  of  St. 
Thomas,  among  which  the  study  of  the  evidences  may  obviously  be 
included;  and  secondly  that  when  modern  scepticism  asks,  "  litis 
God  spoken  ?  "  the  dilliculty  urged  is  often  quite  as  much  a  meta- 
physical as  an  historical  one.  Questions  about  the  being  of  a 
God  or  the  possibility  of  a  Revelation  must  be  disposed  of  before 
the  historical  evidences  of  Christianity  can  be  brought  into 
court,  and  on  these  preliminary  points  Thomism  would  have  some- 
thing to  say.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  such  questions,  but 
against  Mr.  Davidson's  notion  that  historical  criticism  is  the  only 
thing  of  real  service  iu  meeting  the  assaults  of  modern  scepticism 
we  may  put  the  remark  of  a  very  shrewd  writer,  Mr.  T.  Mozley, 
who  sharply  denounces  what  he  calls  "  this  plague  of  Evidences, 
one  like  another,  only  generally  one  worse  than  another,  read  by 
nobody,"  and  thinks  the  effect  '•  pernicious."  There  is  more  force 
in  Mr.  Davidson's  comment  on  the  probable  result  of  the  Thomist 
revival  in  preserving  unity  of  thought  and  action  among  the 
clergy.  Experience  has  proved  that  Aquinas  is  susceptible, 
whether  fairly  or  not,  of  widely  divergent  interpretations, 
and  accordingly  the  Pope  has  established  Academies  through- 
out Italy  for  the  discussion  and  settlement  of  his  true 
meaning,  the  principal  of  whicb  was  opened  at  Rome  two 
years  ago.  It  is  certainly  significant  that  on  the  Council  of  the 
Academy,  which  consists  of  live  members  named  by  the  Pope,  the 
Dominican  element  predominates,  the  Jesuit  is  fairly  represented, 
and  the  Rosminiau  is  absent.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  understand  how 
the  decisions  of  these  Academies,  if  they  agree,  can  command 
general  acceptance,  unless  they  are  imposed  on  the  Church  by 
papal  authority,  and  even  so  "they  will  be  accepted  only  in  form,  and 
set  at  nought  in  practice,  by  that  still  larger  body  who,  under  the 
many-coloured  cloak  of  abject  submission,  are  ever  working  to 
compass  their  own  ends,"  especially  if  the  decision  be  adverse  to 
the  Jesuits.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Jesuit  interpretation  pre- 
vails— as  is  far  from  improbable — "  the  thought  of  the  Church 
will  fall  more  irrevocably  than  ever  into  the  power  of  those  who 
are  the  cause  of  her  present  isolation."  Yet  this,  if  we  rightly 
understand  the  writer,  is  precisely  the  evil  which  Leo  XIII.  is 
supposed,  by  this  revival  of  the  Thomistic  studies,  to  have 
desired  to  correct.  But  whatever  may  have  been  his  intention, 
and  whatever  be  the  result,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  with  Mr. 
Davidson  that  a  pontiff,  whom  he  himself  rightly  describes  as  | 


"  a  sincere  admirer  of  the  scientific,  moral,  and  political  progress 
of  modern  times,"  can  have  contemplated  or  approved  "  the 
ultimate  aim  of  bringing  back  that  condition  of  thought  and 
things  which  existed  in  the  thirteenth  century."  How  far  what 
he  did  contemplate  is  more  likely  to  be  realized  is  another 
question. 


THE  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

THE  symptoms  of  increasing  strain  in  the  economic  condition 
of  the  United  States  are  becoming  more  numerous.  Fore- 
most amongst  these  symptoms  are  the  strikes  in  nearly  every 
great  trade,  which  are  spreading  all  over  the  country.  It  is  true 
that  the  strikes  are  not  undertaken  to  prevent  reductions  of  wages, 
and  therefore  do  not  indicate  a  falling  off  in  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  people,  and  a  necessity  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  to 
reduce  prices,  and  consequently  the  cost  of  production.  What 
they  do  really  indicate  is  a  rise  in  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  compelling  the  working  classes  to  insist  upon  a  proportionate 
increase  in  wages.  That  this  is  the  true  interpretation  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  even  employers  themselves  sympathize  with 
the  men  on  strike  in  many  cases.  For  example,  we  are  expressly 
told  that  the  merchants  have  sided  against  the  Railway  Com- 
panies iu  New  York,  in  the  case  of  the  strike  of  the  so-called 
freight  handlers.  And  all  the  comments  of  the  American  press  go 
to  show  that  wages  are  no  longer  adequate  to  maintain  the 
standard  of  Uving  to  which  American  working-men  are  accus- 
tomed. Indeed,  it  would  be  easy  to  show  this  by  a  comparison  of 
prices  now  and  at  this  time  last  year,  were  it  not  that  to  do  so 
would  weary  the  reader.  The  last  year's  harvest  was  much 
more  deficient  than  anybody  believed  at  the  time.  It  was 
thought  that  for  market  purposes  the  injury  done  to  the 
crops  was  greatly  exaggerated,  because  people  found  it  hard  to 
believe  that  over  so  vast  a  country  as  the  United  States  the  crops 
could  everywhere  have  been  seriously  damaged  by  bad  weather ; 
but  it  is  now  clearly  proved  that  what  was  thought  to  be  impos- 
sible really  had  occurred,  and  that  the  crops  were  severely  injured 
throughout  the  whole  Union,  with  the  single  exception  of  Cali- 
fornia and  some  of  the  neighbouring  Territories.  The  result  has 
been  a  great  rise  in  the  prices  of  provisions,  not  of  grain  only,  but 
of  all  kinds  of  food  eaten  by  the  working  classes,  particularly  pork 
and  bacon  ;  pigs  being  fed  in  the  United  States  largely  upon  maize, 
and  the  failure  of  the  maize  crop  leading  to  a  falling  oil'  in  the 
number  of  pigs  fed,  and  consequently  in  the  production  of  pork  and 
bacon.  In  spite  of  the  rise  of  prices,  the  employers  have  hitherto 
been  able  to  resist  the  demands  of  the  workpeople  for  increased 
wages,  owing  partly  to  the  check  to  trade  given  by  the  bad  harvest, 
but  principally  to  the  immense  immigration  from  Europe.  The 
immigrants  consist  for  the  most  part  of  young  men  and  women  in 
the  vigour  of  life,  able  to  take  their  place  at  once  in  the  ranks  of 
labour,  and  used,  moreover,  to  a  much  lower  standard  of  living 
than  prevails  in  the  United  States.  To  the  newly-landed  Euro- 
pean immigrants  rates  of  wages  seemed  munificent  which  to 
American  workpeople  and  the  acclimatized  European  appeared 
totally  inadequate,  and  the  employers  consequently  were  able  to 
replace  their  older  hands  from  the  newly  arrived.  But  at  last  the 
workpeople  generally  have  become  so  dissatisfied  with  their  posi- 
tion that  they  have  struck  for  an  advance  of  wages,  and  their 
chances  of  success  are  increased  by  the  falling  off  during  the  past 
month  or  two  in  the  immigration  from  Europe. 

The  falling  off  in  the  number  of  immigrants  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  which  deserves  more  notice  than  is  generally  given  to  it.  It 
shows  how  intimate  is  the  communication  kept  up  between  the 
emigrants  to  the  United  States  and  the  friends  they  left  at  home 
iu  Ireland,  Germany,  and  the  Scandinavian  countries.  While 
capitalists  and  traders  were  doubting  whether  the  economic  con- 
dition of  America  was  really  as  bad  as  it  was  represented,  the 
workpeople  saw  clearly  that  the  deterioration  had  taken  place,  and 
immediately  the  emigration  fell  off.  Similarly  in  1879,  when  the 
great  outburst  of  prosperity  began  in  the  United  States,  the  in- 
crease of  emigration  from  Europe  was  one  of  the  first,  as  it  was 
certainly  one  of  the  most  striking,  symptoms  of  the  change  that 
had  occurred.  It  used  to  be  said  that  labour  was  of  all  commo- 
dities the  hardest  and  the  costliest  to  move,  but  the  saying  is 
every  day  tending  to  become  less  and  less  true.  Apparently  labour 
in  Europe  is  becoming  mobilized,  and  is  ready  to  migrate  at  any 
moment  to  whatever  market  oilers  the  best  price.  Perceiving  the 
close  communication  kept  up  between  the  labouring  classes  in  all 
countries,  the  International  Association  attempted  to  form  one 
great  trades-union  which  should  include  the  whole  civilized 
world ;  but  the  project  failed,  because  it  was  not  to  the  interest 
of  the  workpeople  in  old  countries  to  stay  at  home  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  enabling  the  workpeople  in  the  new  countries  to  receive 
higher  wages.  The  real  effect,  on  the  contrary,  seems  likely  to  be 
an  equalization  of  the  rate  of  wages  at  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  equalization  appears  to  be  taldng 
place  rather  by  the  lowering  of  the  rate  of  wages  in  the  United 
States  than  by  the  raising  of  the  rate  of  wages  in  Europe. 

It  is  very  generally  assumed  that,  as  the  bad  harvest  last  year 
is  the  cause  of  the  strikes,  a  good  harvest  this  year  wiil  remove 
the  occasion  for  them,  and  lead  to  more  amicable  relations 
between  employers  and  employed.  This  may  turn  out  to  be  so ; 
but  we  doubt  it.  Our  first  reason  for  the  doubt  is  that,  when 
once  a  struggle  of  the  kind  begins,  it  is  not  easy  to  stop  it.  Men, 
for  prudential  reasons,  are  chary  in  beginning  a  quarrel ;  but. 
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when  once  they  have  entered  into  it,  the  tendency  is_  to  fight  it 
out  to  the  last.  Our  second  reason  is  the  improbability  that  the 
new  harvest,  however  good  it  may  be,  will  have  so  immediate  an 
effect  as  to  compose  the  existing  strikes.  And  our  third  is  a  con- 
viction that  for  a  long. time  the  workpeople  have  been  preparing 
to  insist  upon  their  share  in  the  profits  made  by  the  employers  in 
consequence  of  the  great  prosperity  of  the  country.  At  present 
the  workpeople  think  that  they  have  not  had  a  fair  share 
of  those  profits,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  have  been 
augmenting  their  strike  funds  for  the  express  purpose  of  insisting 
on°this  share.  During  the  long  depression  that  followed  the  panic 
of  1873  these  funds  were  exhausted,  and  the  members  of  the 
Trades-Unions  fell  off;  but  since  the  return  of  prosperity  the 
numbers  have  been  recruited,  and  the  funds  have  been  augmented  ; 
and  consequently  the  workpeople  are  in  a  better  position  now  than 
they  have  been  for  several  years  past  to  assert  what  they  think  to  be 
their  rights.  But,  if  the  strikes  should  be  successful,  the  result 
will  be  to  raise  prices  generally.  If  the  employers  have  to  pay 
higher  wages,  they  will  expect  to  get  higher  prices,  and,  therefore, 
the  tendency  will  be  to  check  trade.  The  raising  of  prices,  how- 
ever, is  not  likely  to  be  such  immediately  as  will  actually  produce 
a  check.  If  the  harvest  turns  out  as  good  as  it  now  promises  to 
be,  a  great  impetus  will  be  given  to  all  kinds  of  business.  It 
must  never  be  forgotten  that  America  is  really  a  country  of 
agriculturalists,  and  that  when  the  agricultural  classes  are 
prosperous,  the  whole  country  prospers.  If,  therefore,  there  is  a 
good  harvest,  giving  the  farmers  means  to  increase  their  expendi- 
ture, the  prosperity  of  the  whole  community  will  increase,  and  there- 
fore the  rise  of  prices  will  have  no  immediate  effect  in  checking 
trade.  Its  immediate  consequence  will  be  to  enable  Europeans  to 
sell  in  the  American  market  a  larger  quantity  of  European  goods 
than  they  now  do.  But  the  tendency,  nevertheless,  will  be  to 
check  trade,  and  after  a  while  that  tendency  will  assert  itself.  At 
first,  however,  it  will  be  overpowered,  as  we  have  said,  by 
the  larger  expenditure  of  the  farmers,  and  by  the  need  that  is  felt 
for  extending  railway  communication.  This  brings  us  to  another 
unfavourable  change  in  the  economic  condition  of  the  United 
States. 

When  the  present  tide  of  prosperity  set  in,  three  and  a  half 
years  ago,  the  mania  for  railway  construction  immediately  re- 
vived, and  immense  sums  were  sunk.  Had  the  credit  of 
American  railways  been  good  in  Europe,  this  might  have  gone  on 
for  a  considerable  time,  inasmuch  as  the  funds  for  completing  the 
new  railways  would  have  been  raised  here  ;  but  American  railway 
credit  was  not  good  in  Europe,  and  it  was  lessened  by  the  bad 
harvest  of  last  year,  and  by  the  fall  in  the  railway  stock  market 
which  followed.  In  consequence,  the  promoters  of  the  new  rail- 
ways were  unable  to  borrow  in  Europe  the  means  they  required, 
and,  as  they  were  committed  to  large  enterprises,  they  had  to  raise 
the  money  in  the  best  way  they  could.  One  of  the  measures  they 
resorted  to  was  to  sell  the  securities  of  the  well-established  rail- 
ways which  they  held,  thereby  seriously  depressing  the  market, 
and  tending  to  lower  still  further  the  credit  of  American  railways 
in  Europe.  As  we  have  seen  in  the  course  of  the  past  fort- 
night here  on  our  own  Stock  Exchange,  a  great  fall  in  any 
large  class  of  securities  inflicts  great  losses  on  all  kinds  of  people. 
Speculators,  for  instance,  are  unable  to  continue  their  opera- 
tions, and  being  compelled  to  sell  in  an  unfavourable  market, 
lose  heavily  thereby.  Their  sales  still  further  depress  the  market, 
and  in  this  way  the  mischief  spreads  from  class  to  class 
and  from  individual  to  individual.  The  New  York  Financial 
Chronicle  estimates  that  the  depreciation  in  the  principal  American 
railway  securities  of  the  United  States,  from  the  highest  point 
in  1 88 1  to  the  lowest  point  in  the  current  year,  exceeds  the 
enormous  sum  of  100  millions  sterling.  Depreciation,  we  need 
hardly  remark,  is  a  different  thing  from  loss.  It  means  only  that, 
if  all  the  securities  in  question  were  brought  to  market,  they  would 
sell  at  so  much  less  than  they  would  have  sold  at  a  year  ago.  But 
of  course  the  whole  of  the  securities  never  are  brought  to  market, 
only  a  small  proportion  of  them.  Still,  depreciation  affects  all 
who,  for  any  reason,  are  obliged  to  sell  or  to  borrow  on  the  secu- 
rity of  stocks.  And  a  depreciation  of  this  enormous  magnitude 
shows  that  the  losses  in  the  United  States  by  the  fall  in  American 
railway  securities  during  the  past  twelve  months  must  have  been 
exceedingly  heavy.  It  is  to  be  presumed,  however,  that  the  liquida- 
tion is  now  nearly  over,  and  it  is  not  without  some  compensating 
advantages.  If,  for  example,  the  Construction  Syndicates  had  been 
able  to  borrow  as  much  money  in  Europe  as  they  required,  the 
building  of  railways  in  the  United  States  would  have  gone  on 
until,  as  happened  in  1873,  so  much  capital  would  have  been  sunk 
that  a  panic  would  have  been  unavoidable.  Now,  however,  the 
building  has  been  very  seriously  checked,  and  the  disaster  has 
been  postponed.  If  the  new  harvest  is  as  good  as  expected,  no 
doubt  railway  projects  will  again  be  brought  forward,  and  railway 
building  will  be  pushed  on.  But  still  the  final  crash  has  been 
postponed  for  a  long  time. 

One  other  unfavourable  circumstance  is  the  inflation  of  the 
currency  in  1879.  When  resumption  of  specie  payments  took 
place,  the  currency  of  the  United  States  consisted  of  legal  tender 
notes,  or,  as  they  were  called,  greenbacks,  and  bank-notes  ;  since 
then  an  immense  amount  of  gold  and  silver  coins  has  been  added  ; 
and,  where  silver  has  not  been  brought  into  circulation,  silver 
certificates'  have  taken  its  place,  and  have  gone  to  swell  the 
volume  of  paper  in  circulation.  Thus  the  currency  has  been 
greatly  inflated,  with  the  result  that  there  has  been  a  great  rise  in 
prices.    The  rise  in  the  case  of  provisions,  as  we  have  already 


seen,  has  been  aggravated  by  last  year's  bad  harvest ;  but  still, 
independently  altogether  of  the  harvest,  there  has  been  a  great 
rise  of  prices  owing  to  this  inflation.  It  seems  now  not  improbable 
that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  contraction  as  extreme  and  almost  as 
sudden  as  the  inflation  of  the  past  three  years.  And,  if  this  should 
happen,  it  will  seriously  test  the  soundness  of  American  trade, 
and  may  produce  disaster.  The  bank-note  circulation  of  the 
United  States  is  secured  upon  the  Government  debt,  and  the 
Government  debt  is  being  paid  off  at  so  rapid  a  rate  that  the  con- 
traction of  the  bank-note  circulation  is  unavoidable,  unless  some 
change  is  made  in  the  law.  Moreover,  the  charters  of  the  banks 
are  rapidly  coming  to  an  end,  and  ever  since  December  Congress 
has  been  haggling  over  a  Bill  enabling  the  banks  to  renew  their 
charters.  It  seems  scarcely  credible  that  the  Bill  will  not  be 
passed;  but,  if  it  should  not,  the  banks  will  be  driven  to  an 
evasion  of  the  law,  and  in  evading  it  they  will  have  so  to  contract 
the  currency  as  probably  to  cause  a  crisis  in  the  course  of  some 
months. 


THE  OPERAS. 

THE  German  opera  season  of  1882,  whatever  the  ultimate 
result  of  the  enterprise  may  be,  will  be  ever  memorable  in  the 
annals  of  music  in  London.  At  a  time  when  the  forces  of  the 
two  Italian  opera-houses  had  formed  a  combination  by  which  it 
might  be  thought  all  the  highest  talent  of  Europe  in  Italian  opera 
would  grace  the  representations,  and  in  spite  of  much  open  and 
covert  opposition  and  prejudice,  the  German  operas  must  bo 
considered  to  have  achieved  a  considerable  success.  The  Drury 
Lane  opera,  during  its  short  two  months'  life,  has  introduced 
three  new  works — namely,  Die  Meistersinger,  Tristan  and  Isolde, 
and  Euryanthe,  and  revived  Beethoven's  masterpiece,  Fidelia. 
The  closing  weeks  of  the  German  opera  have  been  devoted  to  the 
production  of  Tristan  and  Isolde  and  the  repetition  of  the  already 
popular  Die  Meistersinger.  The  production  of  the  first-named 
work  was  looked  forward  to  with  some  apprehension  on  the  part 
of  most  people,  and,  indeed,  some  of  the  more  enthusiastic 
Wagnerians  themselves  were  not  altogether  free  from  anxiety  as 
to  the  result,  while  the  prejudiced  were,  metaphorically  speaking, 
rubbing  their  hands  with  glee  at  the  prospect  of  demolishing 
once  and  for  ever  by  scathing  sarcasm  the  great  Wagnerian 
heresy.  The  result  was  somewhat  neutral,  and  we  hope  that  all 
parties  were  satisfied,  the  first  performance  having  been  received  by 
an  attentive  audience  with  decided  appreciation,  if  not  with  high 
approval. 

It  was  Robert  Schumann,  if  our  memory  serves  us,  who  more  than 
forty  years  ago  said  that  the  evil  of  musical  criticism  in  his  day 
lay  in  the  fact  that  critics  seemed  to  think  it  necessary  to  pass 
immediate  judgment  on  the  production  of  a  new  work,  so  that  it 
should  be  in  time  for  the  next  day's  newspapers,  and  it  seems  to  us 
that  the  lapse  of  time  has  not  improved  matters  in  this  way,  if 
we  are  to  judge  by  the  notices  of  Tristan  and  Isolde  by  some  of 
our  contamporaries.  Schumann  goes  on  to  counsel  more  time  for 
thought,  and  a  careful  analysis  of  the  impressions  produced  on  the 
mind  of  the  critic  before  he  determines  to  "  write  down  judgments 
with  a  pen  hard  nibb'd  "  in  wholesale  condemnation.  It  is  this 
class,  true  to  the  principles  of  its  prototype,  Sixtus  Beckmesser, 
Mastersinger  of  Nurenberg,  who  are  responsible  for  the  delay  in 
the  production  in  England  of  some  of  those  great  works  which  are 
now  most  popular  among  the  music-loving  public.  The  spirit  of 
Hans  Sachs,  nevertheless,  is  at  last  gaining  ground  amongst  us, 
and  for  this  we  are  thankful. 

In  treating  of  the  story  of  the  loves  of  Tristan  and  Isolde,  Herr 
Wagner,  with  his  usual  boldness,  uses  only  so  many  of  the  in- 
cidents as  seem  to  suit  his  purpose.  Not  only  does  he  dispense 
with  the  episode  of  the  second  Isolde  with  the  white  hands,  but 
he  changes  the  end  of  the  tale  and  kills  hero  and  heroine  with 
one  or  two  others.  Before  the  action  of  the  piece  begins  it  is 
understood  that  Tristan,  in  slaying  an  Irish  chieftain,  named 
Morold,  in  mortal  combat,  himself  is  severely  wounded.  It  is 
found  that  there  is  only  one  person  who  can  cure  him  completely, 
and  this  is  Isolde,  the  niece  of  the  chieftain  he  has  killed.  Under 
the  false  name  of  Tantris  he  seeks  the  Irish  princess,  who  cures 
him,  and,  moreover,  falls  in  love  with  him.  The  smooth  course  of 
love  is  interrupted  by  Isolde's  discovering  that  a  piece  of  steel  which 
was  found  in  Morold's  skull  exactly  fitted  a  gap  in  Tristan's  sword, 
and  the  discovery  nearly  leads  to  Tristan's  death;  but  happily  he 
escapes  to  Cornwall  to  his  uncle  Marke,  who  is  so  enamoured 
of  Isolde  from  Tristan's  description,  that  he  proposes  to  marrv 
her  himself  and  thus  patch  up  a  peace  with  his  enemies, 
the  Irish.  Tristan  goes  to  Ireland  on  this  mission  ;  and  it  is  while 
he  is  returning  to  King  Marke  by  sea  that  the  curtain  draws  up 
on  the  first  act.  Here  we  see  Isolde  lying  on  a  couch  on  the  deck 
of  the  vessel,  attended  by  Brangane,  her  confidante,  in  a  state  of 
deep  dejection.  Suddenly  she  rises  from  her  place  aroused  by  the 
song  of  a  sailor,  and  asks  Brangane  where  she  is.  On  hearing  that 
she  is  bound  to  King  Marke's  land,  she  bursts  into  a  passionate  in- 
vocation to  the  elements  to  destroy  the  ship  and  all  in  it,  rather 
than  allow  her  to  reach  her  destination  ;  after  which  she  falls  back 
on  her  couch  exhausted.  Brangane  thereupon  draws  the  curtain 
which  cuts  off  the  forward  part  of  the  ship  from  view,  and  discloses 
Tristan,  with  Kurwenal,  his  esquire,  looking  out  to  sea,  surrounded 
by  the  crew.  On  seeing  him,  Isolde  pronounces  a  curse  on  his 
"  death-devoted,  head,"  and  bids  Brangane  summon  him  to  hsr. 
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Tristan  will  not  come,  and  Kunvenal  sends  back  a  taunting  answer 
with  some  reference  to  Morold's  death,  which  Isolde  overhears. 
Driven  to  desperation,  Isolde  determines  to  destroy  hiiu  as  well  as 
herself,  and  for  this  purpose  she  bids  Brangane  prepare  a  deadly 
poison  which  her  mother  had  sent  with  her,  together  with  some 
other  potions.  Meanwhile,  Tristan,  relenting,  sends  Kurwenal  to 
announce  his  approach.  On  Tristan's  arrival  Isolde  proposes  to 
him  to  drink  a  draught  as  a  sign  that  all  strife  between  them  is 
ended,  and  motions  to  Brangane  to  bring  the  fatal  cup.  The  hor- 
rified attendant  obeys,  having  mixed,  not  the  death  draught,  but 
the  love  potion.  Isolde  hands  the  cup  to  Tristan,  but  snatches  it 
away  from  him  before  he  has  drunk  all  the  contents,  and  drains  it 
herself.  Awaiting  death,  they  stand  before  each  other ;  but  the 
philtre  soon  begins  to  work,  and  with  a  cry  they  fall  into  each 
other's  arms.  Isolde  then  learns  that  Brangane  has  given  them 
the  love  potion,  and  as  the  ship  rears  the  shore  the  curtain  falls. 
The  second  act  takes  place  in  the  garden  of  King  Marke.  The 
King  and  a  large  party  have  started  for  a  midnight  hunting  excur- 
sion into  the  forest ;  Isolde  asks  Brangane  to  listen  if  the  huntsmen's 
horns  are  still  to  be  heard,  and  on  learning  that  they  are  not,  she 
extinguishes  the  torch  which  is  burning  at  the  door  of  the  house  as 
a  signal  for  Tristan  to  approach.  Brangane  warns  Isolde  of  the 
treachery  of  Melot,  one  of  the  King's  party,  who,  though  he  seems  to 
be  Tristan's  greatest  friend,  is  really  his  enemy,  and  is  determined 
to  bring  about  his  ruin.  Isolde  laughs  at  her  warning  and  joyfully 
rushes  into  Tristan's  arms  as  he  approaches.  The  scene  which 
ensues,  although  rather  ruthlessly  cut  up  at  the  present  representa- 
tion, is  one  of  the  most  astonishing  that  Herr  Wagner  has  ever 
conceived.  The  two  lovers  rhapsodize  about  the  friendship  of 
night  to  music  which  almost  defies  analysis,  and  this  is  carried  on 
in  the  original  for  nearly  one  hour,  at  the  end  of  which  they  are 
suddenly  surprised  by  Melot  and  the  King's  arrival.  To  the 
King's  questioning  Tristan  can  answer  nothing,  but  appeals  to 
Isolde  in  a  most  lovely  strain  to  follow  him  to  his  own  land.  Isolde 
assenting,  Tristan  bends  slowly  over  her  and  kisses  her,  when  Melot, 
drawing  his  sword,  calls  on  the  King  to  avenge  the  insult. 
Tristan  attacks  Melot  and  falls  mortally  wounded  into  the  arms  of 
Kurwenal,  and  the  act  closes.  Tristan's  own  castle  garden  is  the 
scene  of  the  last  act.  Here,  on  a  couch  attended  by  his  faithful 
Kurwenal,  lies  the  unconscious  Tristan.  A  shepherd  at  a  distance 
discourses  on  his  pipe  a  most  melancholy  ditty,  which  we  may 
here  say  is  one  of  the  most  discordant  productions  it  has  ever  been 
our  fate  to  listen  to,  and  we  are  not  surprised  that  Tristan  is 
restored  to  consciousness  by  its  horrible  din.  It  has  the  desired 
effect,  however,  and  a  scene  ensues  which  very  nearly  matches 
the  long  one  in  the  second  act.  The  shepherd,  who  is  looking 
out  to  sea,  is  to  play  a  merry  strain  when  he  sees  a  ship  ap- 
proaching which  is  bringing  Isolde  to  cure  Tristan's  wound.  The 
alternations  between  his  rational  moments  and  the  delirium  that 
seizes  the  sick  man  are  finely  depicted  in  this  scene.  At  length  the 
merry  strain  of  the  shepherd's  pipe  announces  the  arrival  of  Isolde, 
and  Kurwenal  leaves  his  charge  for  a  moment  to  greet  the  lady. 
Tristan,  having  heard  Isolde's  name,  starts  up,  and  in  his  madness 
tears  off  his  bandages  and  falls  as  Isolde  comes,  just  in  time  to  die 
in  her  arms.  The  shepherd  now  reports  another  ship  containing 
King  Marke  and  Melot,  whereupon  Kurwenal  prepares  a  hasty 
defence,  and  upon  their  approach  succeeds  in  killing  Melot  and 
getting  killed  himself.  The  King,  when  he  can  make  himself  heard, 
announces  that  he  has  beard  of  the  love-potion  business,  and 
regrets  Tristan's  death.  Isolde  sings  a  death  song  over  her  lover, 
and  dies  as  the  curtain  falls  slowly. 

That  Tristan  and  Isolde  will  become  popular  with  the  general 
public  is  not  probable  ;  but  that  it  will  always  be  a  work 
of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  musician  is  certain,  and  the  time 
may  come,  as  in  the  case  of  some  other  great  works  which 
were  unhesitatingly  condemned  on  a  first  hearing,  that  it  may 
command  an  attentive  hearing  whenever  it  is  produced.  Herr 
Wagner  in  this  opera  has  perhaps  more  openly  defied  the  ac- 
cepted rules  of  Italian  opera  than  he  has  done  in  any  other  of 
bis  compositions.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  music  would  involve  a 
complete  and  careful  analysis,  which  the  space  at  our  command 
forbids;  but  attention  must  be  drawn  to  the  wonderful  scene 
which  opens  the  opera  with  such  tempestuous  passion  that  it 
seems  hardly  possible  to  sustain  it  at  so  high  a  pitch  throughout ; 
to  the  great  garden  scene,  and  that  of  Tristan's  death,  all  of  which 
will  repay  the  careful  study  they  deserve.  The  working  out  of 
the  various  "  motives  "  is  astonishing,  and  the  excessively  chro- 
matic character  of  the  whole  work  gives  an  air  of  continuity  to  the 
opera  which  it  is  difficult  to  describe.  The  greatest  praise 
is  due  to  all  the  performers.  Frau  Sucher,  as  Isolde,  surpassed 
herself;  and  Herr  Winkelnianu's  declamation,  as  Tristan,  was  as 
strong  as  ever.  His  acting  might  perhaps  be  open  to  some  objec- 
tion ;  and  the  realism  of  daubing  his  breast  with  red  paint  for  his 
wound  should,  we  think,  be  abandoned.  Herr  Gura  was  a 
dignified  and  kindly  King  Marke ;  whilst  his  singiDg,  as  usual, 
showed  him  to  be  a  tirst-rate  artist.  Brangane's  part  fell 
to  Fraulein  Brandt,  who  sang  the  difficult  music  allotted  to  her 
with  success;  while  Herr  Kraus,  as  Kurwenal,  Herr  Wolff,  as  the 
Shepherd,  and  Herr  Landau,  as  the  Steersman,  each  sang  and  acted 
with  credit.  The  chorus  was  satisfactory  ;  and  the  orchestra, 
under  the  marvellous  conductorship  of  Herr  Hans  Richter,  per- 
formed the  elaborate  music  in  a  way  that  left  nothing  to  be 
desired. 

The  new  opera  Velleda,  by  M.  Lenepveu,  was  produced  for  the 
first  time  on  any  stage  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  on  Tuesday 


last.  M.  Lenepveu  is  not  a  novice  at  operatic  composition,  as  he 
has  already  produced  an  opera  which  appears  not  to  have  attained 
much  success.  We  think  the  failure  of  the  first  opera  may  have 
been  due  to  the  same  cause  as  the  virtual  failure'  of  Velleda  on 
Tuesday,  and  that  is  that  M.  Lenepveu  has  positively  nothing 
new  to  say.  The  libretto  of  Velleda  is  unfortunately  suggestive  of 
that  of  Norma,  and  the  music  M.  Lenepveu  has  set  it  to  is  a  mild, 
though  workmanlike,  reflection  of  that  of  Gounod  and  Meyerbeer, 
with  an  occasional  indication  that  the  composer  has,  with  some 
care,  studied  the  instrumentation  of  Berlioz  and  Wagner.  The 
reflection  has  none  of  the  distinctness  of  the  original,  so  that  altoge- 
ther the  eilect  is  blurred  and  unsatisfactory.  In  spite  of  the  acting 
and  singing  of  Mmes.  Patti  and  Valleria,  and  the  gorgeous  scenery 
with  which  it  is  mounted,  Velleda  failed  to  assert  itself  as  an  opera 
worthy  the  repertory  of  the  Italian  Opera.  Certainly  M. 
Lenepveu  is  to  be  pitied  for  the  libretto  he  has  had  to  work 
upon,  but  nevertheless  this  is  but  little  excuse  for  the  vapidity  of 
the  music. 

Velleda,  the  High  Priestess  of  the  Tentales,  is  loved  by  the 
Roman  governor  of  the  province  of  Gaul,  by  name  Caslius.  In 
order  to  carry  on  his  suit,  he  goes  disguised  with  an  attendant, 
called  Even,  among  the  Gauls.  Teuter,  a  Gaul,  who  recognizes 
him,  discloses  the  fact  to  Ina,  a  Druidess  attendant  on  Velleda, 
who  determines  to  destroy  the  enemy  of  her  country.  To  accom- 
plish this  she  tells  him  that  Velleda  will  meet  him  at  a  certain 
spot  in  the  forest  at  an  appointed  hour.  At  this  spot  Velleda  has 
called  together  her  countrymen,  and  in  stirring  language  com- 
mands them  to  rise  to  a  man  against  the  invader,  and  when 
Caslius  arrives,  in  spite  of  the  warnings  of  his  attendant  Even,  he 
finds  himself  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  by  whom  his  death  is 
decreed.  Velleda,  however,  recognizes  in  Caslius  the  young  man 
she  had  fallen  in  love  with,  and  interposing,  orders  his  release. 
The  Gauls  dare  not  disobey  their  High  Priestess,  and  Caslius, 
promising  that,  if  Velleda  ever  finds  herself  in  the  same  posi- 
tion, he  will  do  as  much  for  her,  retires.  The  tables  do  turn, 
for  in  the  next  act  we  find  Caslius  celebrating  a  triumph  at  his 
villa,  with  Roman  soldiers  around  him  drinking,  and  the  Gauls, 
including  Teuter,  Ina,  and  Velleda,  as  captives.  Not  forgetting 
his  promise,  he  has  his  prisoners  unfettered,  and  invites  them  to 
join  in  the  festivities.  Teuter  at  this  point  bursts  intoi  de- 
fiance and  is  on  the  eve  of  being  punished,  when  Velleda 
intercedes  for  him,  and  the  governor's  heart  being  sof- 
tened, he  graciously  pardons  him.  At  this  point  Even 
announces  the  arrival  of  a  Tribune  from  Rome,  who  is  forth- 
with ushered  in.  It  appears  that  the  Tribune,  a  haughty 
personage,  with  a  dash  of  the  transpontine  villain  in  him, 
brings  certain  orders  from  the  Emperor  at  Rome.  Caslius  treats 
him  somewhat  cavalierly,  as  he  already  begins  to  feel  himself 
rather  above  taking  orders  from  such  a  source;  and  when  he 
learns  that  the  august  Emperor's  orders  are  for  nothing  short  of 
the  extermination  of  all  the  Gallic  prisoners,  he  flatly  refuses  to 
obey,  and,  on  the  contrary,  orders  their  immediate  release.  How 
could  a  heroic  governor  of  Gaul  in  love  with  the  High  Priestess 
act  otherwise  ?  After  this  a  scene  ensues  between  Caslius  and 
Velleda,  in  which  he  declares  himself  and  is  accepted.  In  the 
next  act  we  are  introduced  to  an  Armorican  village  by  the  sea. 
Velleda  is  reclining  on  a  couch,  and  a  ballet  appears,  after  which 
Caslius,  who  has  resigned  all  his  offices,  comes  to  ask  her  to  fly 
away  to  bliss ;  she  assents,  and  retires  to  prepare,  and  Even 
makes  his  appearance.  He  again  begs  Caslius  to  leave  Gaul ; 
Caslius  refuses,  and  declares  his  love  for  Velleda.  Even,  on  his 
part,  declares  that  Caslius  shall  never  marry  Velleda,  and  reveals 
to  Caslius  that  she,  Even,  is  a  woman  who  loves  him  to  distrac- 
tion, and  will  never  permit  his  marriage  with  the  High  Priestess. 
Velleda  after  Even  has  left  the  stage  reappears;  but  just  as  the 
loving  pair  are  about  to  elope,  Even  comes  on  the  scene  with 
Velleda's  father,  Teuter,  and  the  rest  of  the  Gauls.  Recrimi- 
nations follow,  and  Velleda,  acknowledging  her  guilt,  atones 
for  it  by  stabbing  herself,  and  Caslius  follows  suit,  thus  closing 
the  opera. 

Amongst  the  numbers  most  worthy  of  remark  we  may  mention 
"  I  Nutni  visitar,"  sung  by  Velleda  in  the  first  act ;  Even's  ballad, 
"  Gallia  ohime,"  in  the  third  act;  Caslius's  and  Velleda's  duet  in 
the  same  ;  and  Velleda's  solo,  "  Un  martir  si  grato  al  cor,"  in  the 
fourth  act ;  while  the  "  Hj'inn  of  War,"  aud  the  fugal  chorus  at 
the  end  of  the  third  act,  show  M.  Lenepveu's  powers  as  a 
technical  master  of  his  art. 

Mine.  Patti,  as  Velleda,  both  in  her  acting  and  singing,  showed 
a  praiseworthy  energy,  and  if  anything  could  save  the  work  from 
the  charge  of  mediocrity,  her  rendering  of  it  should  do  so ;  while 
Mme.  Valleria,  with  the  instincts  of  a  true  artist,  did  her  best  to 
instil  some  interest  into  her  part ;  and  Mile.  Stahl  played  the  part 
of  Even  with  much  spirit.  Signor  Nicolini,  who  was  evidently 
suffering  from  a  cold,  should  hardly  be  blamed  for  his  singing  -T 
but  surely  he  might  have  paid  a  little  more  attention  to  his 
acting.  As  Teuter  Signor  Cotogni  sang  and  acted  with  zeal ; 
Signor  de  Reszke  made  a  very  dignified  Senon,  and  M.  Dauphin 
was  a  sufficiently  truculent  Tribune.  The  chorus  were,  on  the 
whole,  inoffensive,  and  M.  Dupont  conducted  the  orchestra  with 
intelligence. 

Among  other  characters  taken  by  Mme.  Lucca  during  the  engage- 
ment which  has  now  come  to  a  close  was  that  of  Zerlina  in  Fra 
Diavolo  on  Friday  night.  The  general  performance  calls  for  special 
comment,  for  the  two  parts  around  which  the  interest  of  the  piece 
centres  afforded  excellent  specimens  of  the  best  and  worst  forms 
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of  operatic  singing.  Mme.  Lucca  was  a  perfect  Zerlina,  Signor 
Lestellier  the  reverse  of  a  perfsct  Fra  Diavolo  :  her  acting  and 
singing  left  absolutely  nothing  to  be  desired,  his  introduced  almost 
every  fault  which  one  would  wish  to  be  avoided.  Her  acting  was 
a  real  impersonation,  his  a  strained  imitation  ;  while  she  sang  every 
note  in  perfect  tune,  his  intonation  was  curious  rather  than  attrac- 
tive. Mme.  Lucca  was  loudly  and  deservedly  applauded  in  the 
bedchamber  scene ;  Signor  Lestellier  was  received  with  mingled 
hisses  and  applause,  and  was  so  content  with  the  applause — 
curiously  centred  in  one  part  of  the  house— that  he  repeated  a 
song  which  has  certainly  been  seldom  sung  with  a  more  com- 
plete want  of  capacity  and  style.  Strangely  enough,  Fra 
Diavolo  himself  was  the  only  serious  blot  on_  the  performance. 
Signor  Corsi  sang  with  an  impassioned  emphasis  that  left  little 
room  for  criticism ;  and  the  opening  duet  between  Mile.  Lonati 
and  Signor  Scolara  was  a  striking  example  of  the  excellence  in 
distinct  enunciation  which  can  be  attained  with  care  even  in  the 
fastest  passages ;  but,  for  all  that,  the  audience  failed  to  appre- 
ciate what  was  really  one  of  the  cleverest  bits  of  vocalization 
during  the  evening.  "Signor  Guerini's  facial  expression  as  Beppo 
was  admirably  comic ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  his  byplay  ran 
the  risk  occasionally  of  attracting  attention  unduly;  but  inter- 
esting byplay  is  certainly  the  exception  on  the  operatic  stage,  and 
is  a  fault  on  the  right  side. 


MADAME  RISTORI  AT  DRURY  LAME. 

IT  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  reappearance  of  Mme.  Ristori  on 
the  English  stage — a  reappearance  of  which  the  promise 
could  not  but  delight  all  lovers  of  a  fine  and  intellectual  dramatic 
style — should  have  taken  place  under  conditions  which  it  would 
not  be  too  much  to  call  the  reverse  of  favourable.    Many  of  our 
readers  will  recollect  the  great  impression  which  Mme.  Fistori 
made  not  very  many  years  ago  by  playing  the  "  sleep-walking  " 
scene  in  Macbeth  in  English.    Now,  taking  a  wider  scope,  Mme. 
Ristori  plays  the  whole  part  of  Lady  Macbeth  in  English,  and 
seems  to  suffer  hardly  at  all  from  the  difficulties  which  a  foreign 
language  must  inevitably  present  even  to  the  most  accomplished 
player.    That  is,  Mme.  Kistori's  accent  is  of  the  slightest  and 
pleasantest  kind,  and  she  has  overcome  to  an  astonishing  extent 
the  obstacles  which  a  system  of  emphasis  far  removed  from  the 
Italian  system  must  probably  have  offered.    Still,  in  considering 
Mme.  Ristori's  performance,  it  is  only  fair  to  remember  that  these 
obstacles  did  exist ;  that  she  played  hampered  by  these  obstacles  on 
a  stage  of  which  the  extent  offers  certain  difficulties:  and,  above 
all,  that  the  support  given  to   her   in  the  most  important 
character,  so  far  as  Lady  Macbeth,  and,  indeed,  so  far  as  the 
whole  play  is  concerned,  was  something  worse  than  useless.  Mr. 
Rignold's  recent  accident  in  the  part  of  Macbeth  deserves  sympathy, 
which  is  certainly  not  affected  by  the  condemnation  which  it  is 
necessary  for  any  conscientious  critic  to  pass  on  his  acting.  This 
acting  has  been  described  in  the  Times  as  a  "  solid  and  studied 
performance."    It  has  not  been  always  possible  to  agree  with  the 
Times  theatrical  criticism  ;  but  formerly  the  point  and  weight  of 
it  were  noticeable   where  the  exact  opinions   were  dubious. 
Here  the  terms  chosen  seem  to  have  been  chosen  at  random. 
"  Studied  "  perhaps  it  was;  studied  very  ill;  studied  to  provoke 
blank  amazement  or  laughter,  or  both  together ;  studied  as  a  "  ro- 
bustious" actor  who  was  incapable  of  conceiving  the  part,  and 
who  seemed  bent  on  pointing  his  incapacity  for  its  conception  by 
curiously  misplaced  boirowings  from  a  better  actor,  might  study 
it.    If,  in  short,  a  bewildering  representation  of  one  of  Shakspeare's 
greatest  characters — a  representation  which  puzzles  the  will  be- 
tween the  inclinations  to  ridicule  and  to  reprobation — can  be  called 
studied  because  of  its  startling  qualities,  then,  no  doubt,  it  may 
be  said  that  Mr.  W.  Iiignold's  Macbeth  was  studied.    But  for 
the  other  epithet  there  seems  less  show  of  reason.    In  what  way 
can  such  a  performance  be  property  described  as  solid  ?  Solidity 
can  hardly  be  accepted  as  an  equivalent  term  for  alternate  violence 
a  id  feebleness,  and  for  bhortcouring  in  that  mechanical  execution 
towl.i.hone  may  fairly  expect  a  player  of  ordinary  intelligence 
who  is  charged  with  such  a  part  as  Macbeth  to  be  equal.    If  this 
was  not  intended  by  the  word  "solid,"  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  what  was  intended.    The  qualities  displayed  in  this  Macbeth 
might  perhaps  have  been  left  to  carry  their  own  condemnation  with 
them,  but  for  the  statement  made  concerning  them  in  such  a  paper 
as  the  Times,  and  but  for  the  fact,  which  is  far  more  important,  that 
they  so  heavily  handicap  Mme.  Ristori  in  all  the  scenes  played 
between  Macbeth  and  Lady  Macbeth  that  criticism  becomes  not  so 
much  difficult  as  impossible,  so  far  as  legards  these  scenes.  One 
can  discern  fine,  even  very  fine,  intentions  in  various  gestures  of 
Mme.  Ristori's  Lady  Macbeth  when  she  is  urging  on,  taunting,  or 
comfor  ting  her  husband  ;  but  to  criticize  the  carrying  out  of  inten- 
tions hopelessly  mai  red  by  the  shortcomings  of  an  actor  most  neces- 
sary to  the  scene  is  a  thing  hardly  to  be  attempted.    One  can  only 
guess  at  what  Mme.  Ristori  might  have  made  of  the  scenes  with 
Macbeth  had  an  efficient  Macbeth  been  there  to  give  her  the  reply, 
as  the  French  phrase  has  it.    But  here,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
observe,  we  come  face  to  face  with  a  difficulty  which  is  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  people  who  with  more  zeal  than  knowledge 
have  lately  been  getting  up  an  agitation  about  a  School  of  Dramatic 
Art.    It  is  tolerably  obvious  that  what  was  done  in  the  case  of 
Mme.  Ristori's  appearance  as  Lady  Macbeth  was  to  proceed  as 


if  Lady  Macbeth  were  the  principal  part  in  the  tragedy,  and 
to  cast  about  to  find  people  to  "support"  Mme.  Ristori.  It 
is   only  fair  to   the  management  to  say   that,  save  in  the 
capital  point,  this  has  been  done   with  considerable  success, 
notably  in  the  case  of  Mr.  J.  II.  Barnes,  whose  Macduff  is 
a  manly,  pathetic,  and    well-graced  piece  of   acting.  But 
what  is  to  be  said  of  a  system  of  play-giving  which  makes 
Lady  Macbeth  a  "  star  "  part,  and  entrusts  Macbeth  to  doubt- 
less well-meaning  but  very  incapable  hands  ?   We  have  heard 
it  said  by  one  who  certainly  should  have  some  experience  of  the  sub- 
ject, that  all  Shakspeare's  great  plays  contain  "  star  "  parts.    If  this 
saying  has  some  truth,  it  will  hardly  avail  to  support  the  curious 
mistake  made  at  Drury  Lane,  a  mistake  of  which  the  result  has 
been  to  make  Macduff's  scene  of  wrath  and  lament,  and  Lady 
Macbeth's  scene  of  somnambulism,  the  only  scenes  really  worth 
attention  in  a  play  of  which  every  part,  down  to  the  smallest,  offers 
opportunities  to  capable  players.    One  might  dwell  upon  the  force 
of  Mme.  Ristori's  tones  and  gestures  in  the  scene  where  she  first 
breaks  her  dreadful  project  to  the  Thane,  in  the  scene  of  his 
struggle  between  conscience  and  ambition,  and  in  the  scene  of  the 
murder — if  it  were  possible  to  guess  what  the  effect  of  Mme. 
Ristori's  art  would  have  been  without  the  weight  of  hopeless 
struggle  which  bore  it  down.  We  use  the  word  "art"  advisedly,  be- 
cause in  the  one  scene  in  which  Mme.  Ristori's  admirable  art  was  not 
hampered  with  outside  difficulties,  the  sleep-walking  scene,  we  found 
ourselves  admiring  the  art  rather  than  being  carried  away  by  the  genius 
of  the  actress.    This,  to  us,  has  been  always  the  distinction  between 
Mme.  Ristori  and  other  actresses  who  are  below  her  in  artistic 
perception  and  education,  but  above  her  in  the  one  thing  lacking, 
the  thing  which  the  people  who  boast  of  being  the  artists  of  the 
world  call  le  feu  sacre.    Putting  aside  for  the  moment  the  con- 
ception of  the  scene,  nothing  could  have  been  better  from  the 
actor's  point  of  view  than  the  artistic  carrying  out  of  the  details, 
better  than  the  glazed  look  in  the  eyes,  the  mechanical  action  of  the 
hands,  the  slow,  heavy,  yet  graceful  gait,  and  the  falling  and  rising 
emotion  of  vain  attempt  at  hope  and  assured  despair  conveyed 
by  the  admirably  modulated  voice,  broken  by  stertorous  breath- 
ing.   But  it  is,  amongst  other  little  things— little,  that  is,  in  a 
certain  sense — this  stertorous  breathing  which  convinces  us  that 
the  scene  is  played  with  art  and  not  with  genius.   It  is  ugly ;  and 
tragedy  should  not  be  ugly.  It  is  true  to  nature  of  a  kind,  but  not 
of  the  kind  aimed  at.    Somnambulists,  so  far  as  we  know,  do 
not  breathe  stertorously,  and,  if  we  are  right  on  this  point,  the 
introduction  of  an  unpleasing  detail  loses  its  only  possible  excuse. 
If  we  are  wrong,  the  fact  remains  that  the  detail  is  unpleasing, 
distracts  the  attention  from  the  real  matter  in  hand,  and  is  there- 
fore out  of  place  in  a  scene  where  the  hearer's  senses  should  be 
fixed  on  the  mental,  not  the  physical,  misery  of  the  murderous 
Queen,  whose  guilty  imaginings  and  deeds,  stilled  in  waking 
moments  by  her  strong  will,  assert  themselves  in  the  unknown 
utterances  of  dreams. 

One  point  worth  notice  in  Mme.  Ristori's  playing  of  the  cha- 
racter is  that  she  retains,  according  to  the  text,  Lady  Macbeth's 
appearance  amongst  the  crowd  roused  by  the  news  of  Duncan's 
murder.  On  this  Sheridan  Knowles  has  a  curious  theory,  which, 
is  twice  put  forward  in  his  interesting  study  of  Macbeth.  We 
quote  the  passage  in  which  it  first  occurs.  He  gives  Macbeth's 
speech  explanatory  of  his  supposed  slaying  of  the  grooms,  and 
then  says : — "  The  danger  is  warded  off  for  the  time.  By  this 
last  act  of  boldness  and  self-collectedness  be  atones  for  all 
past  remissness  and  weakness  and  vacillation.  Her  spirit  is 
reassured.  Her  presence  is  now  no  longer  necessary.  She 
affects''  (the  italics  are  ours)  "natural  exhaustion,  in  which 
she  is  in  no  small  degree  aided  by  that  sudden  revulsion  of  the 
spirits  which  attends  the  transition  from  the  extreme  of  danger  to 
escape  and  comparative  security,  and  she  cries  to  be  carried  out." 
Later  on  Sheridan  Knowles  returns  yet  more  stoutly  to  this  curious 
notion  of  Lady  Macbeth's  fainting  being  more  than  half  simulated, 
a  notion  which  seems  to  us  entirely  fanciful,  and  which,  so  far  a3 
we  could  judge,  had  no  place  in  Mme.  Ristori's  fine  rendering  of 
the  natural  exhaustion  of  a  woman  strung  to  the  utmost  pitch  of 
nerve  by  remorseless  ambition  and  indomitable  will,  and  finding 
security  where  she  had  dreaded  failure  and  dismay. 


REVIEWS. 


MOZLEY'S  REMINISCENCES.* 
{First  Notice.) 

REMINISCENCES,  chiefly  of  Oriel  College  and  the  Oxford 
Movement,"  by  Mr.  Thomas  Mozley,  was  an  announcement 
which  filled  all  who  took  an  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Church 
of  England  with  pleasurable  anticipations,  although  of  later  years 
the  name  of  James  Mozley,  the  late  eminent  Regius  Professor  of 
Divinity  at  Oxford,  had  come  more  prominently  before  the  public 
than  that  of  his  elder  brother.  But  any  one  who  has  any  intelli- 
gent recollection  of  the  early  Tractarian  phase  of  the  Church  move- 
ment knows  what  a  powerful  influence  over  its  fortunes  was 
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exercised  by  Mr.  Thomas  Mozley,  Fellow  of  Oriel,  brother-in-law 
of  Mr.  Newman,  contributor  to,  and,  in  succession  to  his  fatuous  I 
relation,  editor  of,  the  British  Critic.  Mr.  Mozley  makes  a 
touching  reference  to  the  difficulties  under  which  his  book  was  j 
written,  and  tells  us  with  tantalizing  frankness  that  "  I  possess  a 
great  mass  of  letters;  journals,  and  other  documents  that  might 
have  helped  me  to  make  these  volumes  a  little  more  interesting  I 
and  more  authentic.  But  I  have  now  only  a  small  remainder  of 
my  eyesight,"  and  so  "  all  this  buried  material  "  remains,  as  it 
seems,  in  the  tomb  of  a  literary  man's  study.  On  this  we  can 
only  give  expression  to  the  hope  that  the  appetite  may  come  with 
the  meal,  and  that  the  success  of  the  actual  enterprise  may  nerve 
Mr.  Mozley  to  grapple,  as  we  have  no  doubt  he  can  most  success- 
fully do,  with  his  accumulated  treasure  of  documents.  We  shall 
hereafter  note  for  the  benefit  of  future  editions  some  errata  in 
names  for  which  Mr.  Mozley  has  offered  so  cogent,  though  re- 
grettable, an  excuse. 

The  word  "  reminiscences,'"  which  Mr.  Mozley  defends  with 
half-depreciatory  wit,  absolutely  defines  the  character  of  the  book, 
more  connected  in  its  subject-matter  than  a  mere  collection  of 
anecdotes  would  be,  and  yet,  although  historical,  repudiating  the 
claim  to  be  a  history.    This  is  the  strength  as  much  as  it  is  the 
weakness  of  the  work.    There  is  no  attempt  to  invest  it  with  the 
completeness  or  continuity  which  a  history  of  the  Tractarian 
movement  ought  to  possess.    But  all  the  information  which  it 
purveys  is  prime  in  quality,  because  at  first  hand ;  while  the  best 
of  histories  must  always  be  dependent  to  a  large  extent  upon 
second  or  third-hand  rumours.    Though  it  is  not  the  history  of 
Tractarianism,  it  is  the  one  book  to  which,  next  to  and  as  cor- 
rective of  the  Apologia  pro  Vita  Sua,  the  future  historian  of 
Tractarianism  must  resort  if  he  does  not  desire  to  stumble  most 
-woefully.    A  curious  combination  of  personal  and  public  acci- 
dents enables  Mr.  Mozley  to  present  his  subjtct  at  once  ab  intra 
and  ab  extra.    Oriel  College  is  his  theme,  and  be  is,  by  election  to 
one  of  its  fellowships,  especially  an  Oriel  man.    But  the  traditions 
of  a  family  of  strong  idiosyncrasy  make  the  town  of  Derby  a  nearer 
thing  to  him  than  even  the  University  of  Oxford  or  the  College  of 
Oriel.    Though  a  don  of  the  dons,  he  presents  himself,  in  the  first 
place,  as  a  genuine  English  citizen,  an  intellectual  sublimation  of 
that  old-school  Tory  of  the  provinces  who  is  as  far  removed  from  the 
aristocrat  of  the  West  End  as  he  is  from  the  Radical  of  the  Caucus 
and  of  the  Peace  Society.  To  be  an  Oriel  man,  as  non-Oxford  readers 
should  always  recollect,  does  not  in  any  way  imply  having  been  edu- 
cated at  Oriel,  but  only  having  won  membership,  alter  taking  the 
degree,  in  that  most  select  of  clubs,  the  Fellows  of  Oriel  College ; 
while   at   Cambridge,   heretofore,   at   least,    "  Trinity  man,17 
"Johuian,"'  "  Kingsman,"  with  rare  exceptions,  indicated  edu- 
cation at,  not  less  than  reward  in,  the  designated  cullege.  By 
contrast  at  Oxford,  to    quote  but  one  instance,  Oriel's  great- 
est Fellow,  Newman,  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  to  which 
be  has  in  old  age  returned  as  Honorary  Fellow.    Mr.  Mozley; 
on  the  other  hand,  after  a  school  life  at  the  Charter  House, 
of  which  he  gives  many  picturesque  recollections,  was  under- 
graduate at  Oriel  as  well  as  Mr.  Newman's  pupil,  before  becoming 
his  colleague  among  the  Fellows,  his  successor  as  editor  of  the 
British  Critic  till  the  abandonment  in  1843  of  that  review,  and  his 
brother-in-law.  At  that  peiiod  the  new  ideas  struggling  to  see  the 
light  were  emphatically  tne  ideas  of  a  system  whose  breath,  of  life 
was  corporateness,  while  the  whirl  and  rush  and  competition  of 
journalism  was  so  much  less  than  it  now  is,  and,  in  particular,  the 
alliance  of  high  writing  and  of  short  intervals  of  publication,,  was 
yet  unfamiliar,  so  that  quarterly  review  the  British  Critic  not 
only  held  a  position  in  its  own  world  analogous  to  that  which 
in  "other  worlds  the  Edinburgh  and  the  Quarterly  obtained,  but 
was  felt  to  be  a  true  engine  of  a  stimulating  propagandise. 
Shortly  after  its  collapse,  and  not  very  long  before  Mr.  Newman 
was  lost  to  the  Church  of  England— to  quote  Mr.  Mozley 's  deli- 
cate and  ingenious  presentment  of  an  open  secret — "  at  the  same 
time  there  came  to  me,  through  my  brother  James  and  another 
member  of  our  Oriel  circle,  the  offer  of  employment  in  a  quarter 
then  supposed  to  be  friendly  not  only  to  Newman,  but  to  the  move- 
ment of  which  he  was  now  held  to  be  the  real  leader.    After  a 
good  deal  of  conversation  in  Temple  Gardens,  in  which  I  de- 
clared myself  very  strongly,  for  specified  reasons,  against  the  Corn- 
laws  and  Protection  generally,  I  agreed.  This  act  was  necessarily  a 
departure,  as  far  as  co-operation  was  concerned"— i.e.  from  co-opera- 
tion with  the  cause  identified  with  Mr.  Newman— "and  from  that 
.time  there  could  not  be  confidential  correspondence  on  the  heart 
'of  affairs.  But  I  had  frequent  letters  from  Newman,  and  occasional 
j-eminders  that  what  I  did  must  be  for  heaven  as  well  as  for  earth, 
and  would  have  to  be  so  judged."    From  that  time,  too,  and  for  a 
spell  of  time  lasting  over  many  years,  as  all  who  decypher  the 
incident  pointed  at  in  this  passage  will  understand,  the  name  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Mozley  was  withdrawn  from  the  cognizance  of  a 
Vorld  which  may  all  the  time,  day  after  day  and  for  many  days, 
have  been  unconsciously  absorbing  the  thoughts  of  bis  subtle  and 
industrious  brain.    Again,  in  another  and  a  later  generation,  Mr. 
Mozley  seems  to  have  recovered  his  personal  identity,  and  he  re- 
appears as  a  Rural  Dean  in  Devonshire,  only  retiring  from  that 
post  two  years  ago,  and,  as  the  fruit  of  his  leisure,  enriching 
history  with  these  volumes.  _  _ 

The"  subject-matter  of  the  majority  of  the  Reminiscences 
is  of  a  double  nature— both  Oriel  College  and  the  Oxford 
movement  being  included.  This  at  once  extends  and  limits 
the  inquiry.  It  takes  in  the  older  latitudinarian  Oriel  of 
Copleston,  Wbately,  and  Blanco  White,  as  well  as  the  High  | 


Anglican  one  of  Keble,  Newman,  Hurrell  Froude,  Marriott, 
and  the  Wilberforces.  The  count  which  it  takes  of  the  men 
ami  the  deeds  of  the  Oxford  movement  itself  outside  of 
Oriel  is,  by  comparison,  except  where,  as  in  the  case  of  those 
brilli  ant  sons  ot  Balliol — Mr.  Oakeley,  who  died  last  year,  and 
Mr.  Ward,  who  lived  till  the  present  week — they  were  drawn 
within  the  circle  of  the  British  Critic  comparatively  brief. 
Of  the  contemporary  Cambridge  movement  nothing  is  said, 
and  very  little  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Church  cause  sub- 
sequent to  the  secession  of  Mr.  Newman  and  the  retrocession 
of  the  writer.  By  implication  he  recognizes  it,  but  in"  a  manner 
which  would  make  the  Reminiscences — accurate  as  they  are  to 
the  initiated — a  somewhat  misleading  guide  to  the  "  intelligent 
foreigner"  who  sought  in  them  the  history  of  the  Tractarian 
movement.  The  peculiarity  indeed,  if  not  the  mystery,  of  that 
movement  is  that,  regarded  in  the  person  of  its  chief  "leader  and 
moving  spirit,  it  should  have  been  so  iiicontestably  a  failure ;  but 
in  the  results  which  followed  his  abandonment  of  his  own  position 
and  his  proclamation  of  war  against  his  own  handiwork,  so  re- 
markably and  so  extensively  a  success,  as  against  its  author  as  well 
as  its  other  antagonists  all  round.  We  could  point  to  passages  in 
the  book  which  seem  at  the  first  reading  rather  inconsistent,  but 
which  may  be  explained  by  bearing  in  mind  the  double  aspect 
in  which  it  is  permitted  to  regard  the  fortunes  of  Newmaniau 
Tractarianism. 

We  can  only  very  briefly  point  in  this  notice  to  a  few  of  the 
abundant  and  vivid  sketches  which  make  up  the  staple  of  the 
book.  To  begin  with  the  dead.  Two  characters  that  are  con- 
tinually appearing  and  disappearing  are  Robert  and  Henry 
Wilberforce,  elder  and  younger  brothers  of  the  Bishop,  and  both 
of  thein,  though  not  immediately,  followers  of  Mr.  Newman 
to  Rome.  The  impression  which  the  intelligent  reader 
will  have  formed  of  Robert  Wilberforce  from  the  part 
which  he  plays  both  in  Ashwell's  and  in  Mr.  Reginald  Wilberforces 
volumes  of  the  Bishop's  Life  is  substantially  the  same  as  that 
which  Mr.  Mozley  presents.  But  of  Henry  Wilberforce  the  im- 
pression will  be  more  exalted  and  more  vivid  than  could  have  been 
gathered  from  the  biography  of  the  brother  who  loved  him  so 
dearly.  The  truth  is  that  this  very  love  made  the  mercurial, 
intensely  clever,  agacant,  susceptible  Henry  a  perpetual  trial 
to  that  dignified  relative  who  was  possessed  of  similar  qualities, 
although  they  were  controlled  by  circumstances  of  which  Henry 
Wilberforce  had  less  call  to  take  account.  It  was  natural  for 
the  Bishop,  while  he  was  at  the  same  time  appreciative,  to 
be  very  much  on  his  guard,  and  somewhat  nervous  as  to 
the  sallies  of  the  erratic  genius  of  the  family.  In  &  word, 
Henry  was  a  wild  sort  of  Samuel  Wilberforce,  beloved  by  all 
that  knew  him,  little  understood  by  the  world  in  general,  and 
somewhat  inclined  in  his  original  way  to  resent,  though  never  in 
bitterness,  misapprehensions  for  which  he  had  chiefly  to-  thank 
himself.  In  appearance  and  in  character  no  man  could  have 
been  more  ditlerent  from  Henry  Wilberforce  than  one  whose 
name  has  fallen  into  undeserved  oblivion,  in  contrast  with  others 
whose  far  smaller  hoard  had  been  converted  into  more  negotiable 
circulation.  Charles  Marriott  was  too  thoroughly  simplergood, 
learned,,  and  wise  to  be  sailed  a  pedant;  but  the  unworldly 
simplicity  &£  his  character  and  his  ways  might  excusably  raise  the 
friendly  smile.  At  length,  when  he  was  comparatively  young, 
the  overwrought  brain  gave  way,  but  the  harden  of  lite  which 
was  not  living  had  not  to  be  borne  for  long.  The  facts  which  our 
author  gives,  showing  how  slight  was  the  personal  intercourse  at 
Oriel  itself  between  Keble  and  the  other  Fellows  of  his  own  way 
of  thinking  mill  no  doubt  be  a  surprise  to  younger  men.  Among 
those  who  are  not  favourites  with  Mr.  Mozley  is  Bishop  Hanaprleu, 
who.  stood  before  you  like  a.  milestone  and  brayed  at  you.  like  a 
jackass.  To  come  to  those  who  are  still  alive,  Mr.  Mozley  is  cruel  in 
revealing  that  which  in  his  own  earlier  Reminiscences,  so  apparently 
outspoken  upon  every  point,  Archdeacon  Denison  had  shrouded  iu 
obscurest  night — namely that  he,  like  his  brother  the  Speaker, 
had  actually  once  and  apparently  for  some  solid  term  of  his  life, 
been  a  Whig.  In  a  charmingly  concise  recapitulation  of  facts 
and  dates,  Mr.  Mozley  reduces  to  a  very  narrrow  compass  Mr. 
James  Anthony  Fronde's  opportunities  ®f  personal  knowledge 
either  of  his  elder  brother  Hurrell  or  of  Cardinal  Newman.  We 
may  note,  though  in  saying  this  we  trespass  on  the  ground  which 
we  propose  to  occupy  in.  a  second  article,  that  Mr.  Mozley  succeeds 
in,  leaving  his  readers  as  puzzled  as  be  has  evidently  been  himself 
for  nearly  forty  years  at  that  which  on  the  surface  seems  the 
most  freakish  action  of  Mr.  Newman's  life,  the  commission  to  Mr. 
J.  A.  Froude  to  write  the  lives  of  the  Hermit  Saints.  In 
reference  to  the  inferior  prominence  generally  given  by  him 
to  non-Oriel  men,  the  notices  of  Dr.  Pusey  are  scanty  and  imper- 
sonal. Little  more  than  the  names  occur  of  Arthur  Stanley  and 
Frederick  Faber.  We  must  only  refer  to  Mr.  Mozley's  picturesque 
reminiscences  of  Derby  in  Reform  Bill  days,  and  to  the  special  histo- 
ries of  the  genesis  and  growth  of  the  Tracts  for  the  Times,  stopping 
short  by  the  way  with  very  brief  details  about  the  famous  Tract  XC. 
and  of  "the  British  Critic,  in  which  Mr.  Mozley  gave  a  rallying 
cry  for  that  which  is  now  ecclesiology.  In  connexion  with  this 
he  tells  most  amusingly,  and  without  sparing  himself,  the  story  of 
the  misfortunes  attending  the  rebuilding  of  his  church  on  Salis- 
bury Plain,  which  he  began  by  buying  in  Suffolk  the  carved 
rnediseval  roof  of  a  now  destroyed  church,  transporting  it,  chiefly 
by  water,  into  Wilts,  and  fitting  the  church  to  the  roof,  not  the 
roof  to  the  church.  Mr.  Mozley,  still  exulting  in  literary  high 
spirits,  which  not  even  the  disclaimer,  though  we  believe  it  to 
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be  quite  sincere  in  his  mouth,  can  make  us  overlook,  runs  ahead  in 
jubilant  bounds  from  subject  to  subject  and  from  man  to  man  with 
a  sharp  suddenness  which  sometimes  produces  a  little  discord  in 
the  local  colour.  At  last,  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume,  after 
giving  a  very  interesting  analysis  of  his  mental  struggles  at  the 
time  when  the  secession  of  his  illustrious  brother-in-law  not  un- 
naturally led  him,  as  it  had  led  others  with  no  such  personal 
interest  in  Mr.  Newman,  to  consider  the  rival  claims  of  Rome  and 
England  to  the  allegiance  of  their  own  souls,  the  author  drifts— all 
the  time  insisting  almost  clamorously  that  he  is  no  theologian — into 
some  daring  speculations,  from  the  standing-point  of  what  we  can 
only  describe  as  somewhat  latitudiuarian  sacramentalism,  upon 
•very  abstruse  mysteries.  Without  touching  the  controversy  we 
'  must  deprecate  these  incongruous  episodes.  If  Mr.  Mozley  felt  that 
the  call  had  gone  forth  to  make  deliverance  of  them,  they  should 
have  been  more  fully  thought  out,  presented  in  a  more  solemn 
form,  and  published  by  themselves.  He  need  not  have  feared  not 
securing  readers  for  any  book  bearing  his  name,  while  the 
Reminiscences  would  have  remained  more  true  to  their  professed 
scope,  and  more  likely  to  win  that  general  literary  ap- 
probation which  a  book,  however  plain-spoken,  is  sure  to 
secure  when  the  points  of  deferences  which  it  accentuates 
do  not  carry  the  readers  in  search  of  amusement  into  the  depths 
of  abstruse  speculation  upon  matters  as  to  which  every  one  who 
believes  deeply  cannot  help  feeling  deeply,  and  upon  which  he 
would  refuse  to  open  his  mouth  unless  he  be  allowed  to  reason 
deeply. 

Mr.  Mozley,  in  his  boyish  days,  had  the  privilege  of  eliciting 
from  a  schoolfellow,  short-lived  and  unhappy  in  his  career,  but 
worthy  for  this  one  saying  of  enduring  fame,  George  Robert  Marriott, 
a  Greek  pun  of  exceptional  merit,  equal,  in  fact,  even  to  Porson's 
immortal  ovde  roSe  ovde  rdXKo.  Mozley  was  laboriously  toiling  at 
what  was  in  his  intention  a  map,  when  Marriott,  apprehending 
the  fruitless  exertion,  called  out,  Ma\js,  drap  ov  Kara  kuctij-ov. 

"With  reference  to  the  occasional  misspellings  of  names,  for  which 
we  have  already  adduced  Mr.  Mozley 's  frank  excuse  when  he  called 
attention  to  the  spelling  of  Ooplestone  for  Copleston,  we  may  for 
the  benefit  of  future  editions  commemorate  those  which  we  have 
noted.  The  former  minister  of  Margaret's  Chapel  and  his  brother,  a 
well-known  clerical  baronet,  were  Oakeley,  and  not  Oakley,  which  is 
the  way  in  which  the  present  Dean  of  Carlisle  spells  his  name,  and 
the  late  Master  of  University  College  was  Plumtre,  not  Plutntree. 
The  artistic  lawyer  whose  activity  led  to  the  restoration  of  the 
Temple  Church  was  not  Mr.  Burges,  but  Mr.  Burge ;  while 
Dr.  Mill,  the  very  learned  Cambridge  theologian,  Hebraist  and 
Sanscrit  scholar,  appears  as  Mills.  Bishop  Webb  is,  of  course,  a 
misprint  for  Jebb.  Speaker  Denison  married  the  daughter  of  a 
Duke  of  Portland  and  not  of  Rutland,  the  now  Viscountess 
Ossington,  and  Mr.  Charles  Wood  is  only  Viscount  not  Earl 
of  Halifax,  while  Eredericton  is  the  see  of  Bishop  Medley, 
whom  Mr.  Mozley  has  placed  at  Newfoundland.  Mr.  Bowden's 
biography  treats  not  of  Gregory  the  Great,  but  of  Gregory  VII. 
Mr.  Dodsworth,  we  see,  appears  among  a  list  of  Oxford  men, 
having,  in  fact,  been  educated  at  Cambridge.  But  the  point 
on  which  Mr.  Mozley  has  been  most  misled  by  reliance  on  his 
generally  wonderful  memory  is  when  he  winds  up  an  appre- 
ciative notice  of  that  industrious  pioneer  of  liturgical  and  theolo- 
gical studies,  William  Palmer,  "  of  Worcester,"  whose  Origines 
Lituryicce  were  published  in  183C,  with  the  statement  that  "  he  left 
for  a  remote  country  living,  and  died,  it  may  be  said,  in  obscurity. 
Rewards  he  wanted  not,  but  he  had  not  even  recognition/'  It  is 
certain  that  this  once  prominent  and  active  writer  has  long  been 
silent ;  but  he  is  still  alive,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  designa- 
tion of  baronet. 

We  shall  shortly  recur  to  this  fascinating  book,  with  particular 
regard  to  the  intense  and  varied  light  which  Mr.  Mozley  throws 
upon  the  unique  personality  of  John  Henry  Newman  at  the  great 
crisis  of  his  career.  He  is,  after  all,  the  central  and  colossal 
figure  of  the  varied  group  which  Mr.  Mozley  has  so  brilliantly 
sculptured  with  so  careful  a  chisel. 


DEMOCRACY." 

"  HI  HIS,"  said  Toad-in-the-Hole,  when  speaking  of  a  meri- 
J-  torious  murder,  "this  is  what  you  can  recommend  to  a 
friend."  Democracy  is  a  novel  which  may,  with  entire  confidence, 
be  recommended  to  any  friend  who  cares  for  wit,  for  good  seuse. 
for  close  observation  of  a  form  of  society  which  is  new  to  all  of  us, 
even  in  novels.  With  all  these  good  qualities,  Democracy  is  not 
deficient  in  the  proper  interest  of  fiction — in  a  good  story.  This 
is  an  American  novel,  guiltless  of  Americanisms  in  idiom,  of 
provincialism  in  ideas,  of  affectation,  and  of  Transatlantic  spelling. 
It  is  not,  perhaps,  our  custom  to  be  unduly  enthusiastic  over  the 
works  of  the  American  Muse,  but  in  Democracy  an  unknown  and 
unnamed  author  has  set  an  example  which  we  only  wish  that 
British  novelists  would  follow.  All  the  better  American  writers 
of  fiction  work  with  a  careful  conscientiousness  which  is  all  but 
unknown  at  present  to  British  romance.  The  author  of  Democracy 
has  combined  carefulness  with  conciseness,  a  virtue  which  does  not 
always  accompany  elaboration.  The  author  chooses  to  be  anonymous, 
perhaps  because  his  researches  into  the  character  of  modern  demo- 
cracy lead  him  to  conclusions  not  blindly  patriotic.  He  does  not 
"  crack  up  "  his  countrymen,  he  exhibits  some  of  the  discontent 
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with  institutions  which  an  American  critic  recognizes  as  a  pecu- 
liarity of  the  effete  old  mother-country.  Perhaps  he  is  not  an 
American  at  all ;  but  certainly,  if  he  has  no  exalted  opinion  of 
American  political  society,  he  cannot  be  accused  of  flattering 
European  princes  and  diplomatists. 

The  heroine  of  Democracy  is  a  Mrs.  Lightfoot  Lee,  a  beautiful 
widow,  who  has  tried  life  in  New  York  and  found  it  empty.  Re- 
sorting to  desperate  measures,  she  has  read  philosophy  in  the 
original  German,  and  Mr.  Spencer  in  the  original  Spencerian,  and 
yet  she  is  not  happy.  She  has  plunged  into  philanthropy,  and 
visited  prisons  and  hospitals.  But  "  this  path  led  to  nothing, 
and,  so  far  as  concerned  her,  all  the  paupers  and  criminals 
of  New  York  might  rise  in  their  majesty  and  manage  every 
railway  on  the  Continent."  Her  only  comfort  was  in  a  picture 
by  Corot,  calculated  to  minister  to  a  mind  ill  at  ease,  but 
not  in  itself  sufficient  nourishment  for  the  higher  moral 
and  intellectual  life.  Mrs.  Lee,  therefore,  determined  to  see  "  the 
tremendous  forces  of  Government  at  work  "  in  AVashington,  and 
to  bow  if  possible  before  the  representatives  of  Power.  At 
Washington,  therefore,  Mrs.  Lee  pitched  her  wandering  tents, 
carrying  with  her  the  consolatory  Corot  and  her  sister  Sybil,  who 
is  the  most  pleasing  young  lady  in  the  whole  range  of  American 
fiction.  She  is  described  as  straightforward,  gay,  shallow,  and 
warm-hearted.  Sybil,  we  admit,  was  deficient  in  subtle  sub- 
jectivity, and  the  moods  of  this  "  young  girl "  did  not  demand 
patient  analysis  in  a  myriad  of  paragraphs.  "  When  she  went  to 
a  ball  she  always  had  the  best  partner  in  the  room,  and  she  took 
it  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  "then  she  always  prayed  for  one  ; 
somehow  it  strengthened  her  faith."  The  people  whom  Mrs.  Lee 
and  her  sister  knew  best  in  Washington  were  John  Carrington,  a 
veteran  of  forty  who  remembered  the  great  war,  in  which  he 
took  part,  and  the  Prairie  Giant  of  Posonia,  the  favourite  son  of 
Illinois.  The  statesman  thus  flatteringly  described  in  his  party's 
newspapers  wa3  known  to  the  world  as  the  Hon.  Silas  P. 
Ratcliffe,  a  very  active  and  distinguished  politician,  guilt- 
less of  tubs,  which  he  considered  an  aristocratic  frivolity. 
The  interest  of  Democracy  centres  in  Mrs.  Lee's  curiosity 
about  the  Prairie  Giant,  for  a  lady's  interest  in  the  machinery 
of  Government  naturally  took  this  concrete  shape.  Is  Mrs.  Lee 
to  decorate  the  triumphal  procession  of  Silas  P.  Ratcliile, 
or  is  she  to  lose  her  belief  in  the  grandeur  of  democracy  and  in 
the  favourite  son  of  Illinois  ?  This  problem,  with  the  adventures 
of  Sybil  and  sketches  of  life  in  society,  make  up  the  farrago  of  the 
little  book.  Meeting  Silas  P.  at  a  dinner-party,  Mrs.  Lee 
amused  herself  by  angling  for  this  large  and  powerful  fish, 
spinning  before  his  eyes  the  glittering  lure  of  female  flatter}' : — 

"  My  judgment  may  not  be  worth  much,  Mr.  Senator,  but  it  does  seem 
to  me  that  our  fathers  thought  too  much  of  themselves,  and  till  you  teach 
me  better,  I  shall  continue  to  think  that  the  passage  in  your  speech  of 
yesterday  which  began  with,  '  Our  strength  lies  in  this  twisted  and 
tangled  mass  of  isolated  principles,  the  hair  of  the  half-sleeping  giant  of 
Party,'  is  both  for  language  and  imagery  quite  equal  to  anything  of 
Webster's." 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  rose  to  this  gaudy  fly  like  a  huge,  two- 
hundred-pouud  salmon  ;  his  white  waistcoat  gave  out  a  mild  silver  reflec- 
tion as  he  slowly  came  to  the  surface  and  gorged  the  hook.  He  made  not 
even  a  plunge,  not  one  perceptible  etfort  to  tear  out  the  barbed  weapon,  but, 
filiating  gently  to  her  feet,  allowed  himself  to  be  landed  as  though  it  were 
a  pleasure. 

Having  thus  landed  the  Senator,  Mrs.  Lee  found  him,  as  a  lady 
says  in  one  of  Balzac's  stories,  "  decidedly  a  man  to  be  reckoned 
with."  Silas  P.  was  a  very  clever  man,  though  unused  to  the 
society  of  the  fair.  He  was  well  aware  that,  with  Mrs.  Lee  for 
his  wife,  he  might  command  social  successes  beyond  the  dreams  of 
his  old  ambition  ;  and,  besides,  he  was  very  much  in  love.  The 
position  of  the  angler  and  the  fish  was  in  danger  of  being  re- 
versed. We  begin  to  regard  Mrs.  Lee's  future  with  apprehension, 
watching  her  as  we  do  the  beautiful  emerald-hued  mayfly  which 
flits  and  floats  above  the  water  within  sight  of  a  big  greedy 
trout. 

The  descriptions  of  society  in  Washington  are  particularly 
amusing,  and  help  to  divert  us  from  the  spectacle  of  Mrs.  Lee's 
danger,  and  John  Carrington's  hopeless  love  and  not  disinterested 
watchfulness.  We  are  introduced  to  Baron  Jacobi,  the  Bulgarian 
Minister,  a  wicked  old  man  who  is  continually  discomfiting  the 
Prairie  Giant,  and  especially  triumphs  over  the  favourite  son  of 
Illinois  when  that  politician  confuses  Moliere  with  Voltaire,  and 
attributes  to  Poquelin  the  religious  opinions  of  the  misguided  but 
brilliant  Arouet.  There  might  be  worse  blunders.  Mr.  Hartbeest 
Schneidekoupon,  a  New  York  Crichton,  is  another  diverting  per- 
sonage. He  plays  polo,  rides  steeplechases,  starts  the  "  Protective 
Review,"  and  is  author  of  a  work  on  "  Noble  Living."  In  Mr. 
Nathan  Gore,  of  Massachusetts,  a  poet,  diplomatist,  and  his- 
torian, we  have  a  less  successful  and  less  good-natured  sketch. 
Miss  Victoria  Dare,  again,  is  a  kind  of  educated  and  (in  her 
way)  well-bred  Daisy  Miller.  All  these  people  frequent  the 
receptions  of  the  new  President,  a  confused  politician,  obliged, 
against  his  will,  to  lean  on  the  support  of  Ratcliffe,  and  heavilv 
handicapped  socially  by  a  wonderful  American  wife.  There  is, 
we  trust,  a  good  deal  of  caricature  in  the  description  of  the  Pre- 
sident's parties ;  but  it  is  extremely  amusing  caricature.  As  to 
the  political  part  of  the  story,  which  is  complicated  enough,  the 
truth  of  its  reports  must  be  left  to  American  critics.  The  intrigues 
by  which  Ratcliile  makes  himself  necessary  to  the  "  Hoosier 
Quarry  man  "  (as  the  President  is  called  by  his  supporters)  are 
ingenious  and  interesting.  Ratcliffe  has  to  play  a  double  game ; 
he  has  to  make  captive  the  President,  and  to  induce  Mrs.  Lee  to 
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regard  him  as  the  model  of  a  disinterested  statesmau.  He  there- 
fore confesses  himself  to  that  lady,  and  seeks  her  opinion  on  points 
of  political  casuistry.  As  he  carefully  limits  his  confessions  to 
rather  minute  sins  of  expediency  and  opportunism,  and  as 
he  represents  her  as  an  ideal  of  purity,  Mrs.  Lee  is  in  very 
'considerable  peril.  "  I  have  a  right  to  the  help  of  all  pure 
minds,"  says  this  wily  son  of  Illinois,  and  ho  thus  involves 
his  victim  in  a  kind  of  partnership,  and  throws  on  her  a  weight 
of  interested  responsibility.  Mrs.  Lee  has  been  professing  that 
she  "  has  lost  the  path  of  duty."  It  begins  to  seem  as  if 
her  duty  was  to  sacrifice  herself  to  the  political  purity  of  the 
States,  to  become  the  Iphigenia  of  democracy  (so  to  speak),  and 
offer  herself  on  the  altar  of  Silas  P."s  moral  nature.  "  What  was 
there  in  her  aimless  and  useless  life  which  made  it  so  precious  that 
she  could  not  afford  to  fling  it  into  the  gutter,  if  need  be,  on  the 
bare  chance  of  enriching  some  fuller  existence  ?  "  The  question 
arises,  is  the  career  of  Ratcliffe  that  of  a  "  fuller  existence,"  or  is 
it  "  the  gutter"?  Nothing  but  Carrington  stands  between  Mrs. 
Lee  and  her  lover,  and,  by  an  interesting  chance,  Sybil  falls  rather 
in  love  with  Carrington.  But  Carrington  is  cleverly  got  out  of 
the  way,  leaving  with  Sybil  a  sealed  letter,  which  is  to  be  given 
to  Mrs.  Lee  as  a  last  chance.  Ratcliffe  finds  his  opportunity  at  a 
party  in  which  Mrs.  Lee  is  used  by  a  European  princess  as  a  buffer 
against  the  President's  wife  ;  for  between  the  President's  wife  and 
Mrs.  Lee  there  is  a  natural  feud  : — 

"She  will  not  trouble  you  so  long  as  you  can  keep  Mrs.  L-o  in  your 
neighbourhood,"  said  Lord  Skve,  and  the  Princess  accordingly  seized  upon 
Mrs.  Lee,  and  brandished  her,  as  though  she  were  a  charm  against 
the  evil  eye,  in  the  face  of  the  President's  party.  She  made  Mrs. 
Lee  take  a  place  just  behind  her,  as  though  she  were  a  lady-in- 
waiting.  She  even  graciously  permitted  her  to  sit  down,  so  near 
that  their  chairs  touched.  Whenever  "  (hat  woman "  was  within 
sight,  which  was  most  of  the  time,  the  Princess  directed  her  con- 
versation entirely  to  Mrs.  Lee,  and  took  care  to  make  it  evident.  Even 
before  the  Presidential  party  had  arrived.  Madeleine  had  fallen  into  t  lie 
Princess's  grasp,  and  when  the  Princess -went  forward  to  receive  the  Pre  i- 
dent  and  his  wife,  which  she  did  with  a  bow  of  stately  and  distant  dignity, 
she  dragged  Madeleine  closely  by  her  side.  Mrs.  Lee  bowed  too ;  she 
could  not  well  help  it  ;  but  was  cut  dea  l  for  her  pains,  with  a  glare  of  con- 
tempt and  hatred.  Lord  Skye,  who  was  acting  as  cavalier  to  the  Pre-i- 
deut's  wife,  was  panic-stricken,  and  hastened  to  march  his  democratic 
potentate  away,  under  pretence  of  showing  her  the  decorations.  He 
placed  her  at  last  on  her  own  throne,  where  he  and  the  Grand-Duke 
relieved  each  other  in  standing  guard  at  intervals  throughout  the  evening. 
When  the  Princess  followed  with  the  President,  she  compelled  her  husband 
to  take  Mrs.  Lee  on  his  arm  and  conduct  her  to  the  British  throne,  with  no 
other  object  than  to  exasperate  the  President's  wife,  who,  from  her  elevated 
platform,  looked  down  upon  the  cortege  with  a  scowl. 

Released  from  mounting  guard  in  this  fashion,  Mrs.  Lee  comes 
under  the  spell  of  Ratcliffe,  and  Sybil  has  to  play  her  last  card — 
Carrington's  letter.  What  the  letter  contained,  and  how  it- 
affected  Mrs.  Lee's  opinion  of  Ratcliffe,  and  of  American  political 
purity,  we  may  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  discover.  All  will  be 
pleased  to  learn  that  Victoria  Dare  "  is  engaged  to  a  coronet  and  a 
peat  bog,  with  Lord  Dunbeg  attached.  Victoria  says  she  is 
happier  than  she  ever  was  before  in  any  of  her  other  engage- 
ments." 

Democracy  will  amuse  every  reader  worth  amusing,  for  its  pages 
are  full  of  clever  dialogue,  and  there  is  very  great  tenderness  and 
beauty  in  one  chapter,  the  description  of  Sybil's  ride  with  Car- 
rington over  one  of  the  battlefields  of  the  great  Civil  war.  As  to 
Carrington  himself,  he  is  a  sympathetic  figure  enough,  but 
perhaps  the  most  conventional  figure  in  the  book.  He  is,  as 
it  were,  the  disinherited  knight  of  romance — meritorious,  noble, 
and  rather  gloomy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  masterpiece  in  the 
drawing  of  character  is  Silas  P.  Ratcliffe,  a  person  thoroughly 
original  in  fiction,  with  his  clurusy,  plausible,  and  unscrupulous 
power.  Readers  of  Mrs.  Lee's  own  temperament,  fair  readers 
with  a  tendency  to  Welt-schmerz,  will  undoubtedly  be  made 
melancholy  by  this  picture  of  democracy.  After  all,  it  seems  that 
the  biggest  country  in  the  world  is  not  only  big,  but  coarse,  and 
in  its  politics  venal,  with  a  brazen  venality  which  shocks  our  more 
timid  and  polite  corruption.  This  is  not  novel  information  ;  but 
the  apparent  truthfulness  of  the  descriptions,  and  the  reserve  which 
prevails,  except  in  the  caricature  of  the  President  and  his  wife, 
bring  the  characteristics  of  modern  democracy  before  one  with  a 
clearness  which  is  certainly  saddening.  "  Tantse  inolis  erat,"  heavy 
was  the  labour  of  founding  this  Western  Republic ;  and  this 
crowd  of  speculators  at  Washington  enters  into  the  fruits  of  the 
labour.  We  may  hope  for  other  novels  from  the  author  of 
Democracy ;  but  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  he  will  outdo  the 
excellence  of  what  is  apparently  a  first  attempt  in  fiction,  a  book 
in  which  he  unpacks  his  heart,  and  smiles  bitterly  over  the  latest 
and  greatest  disappointment  of  human  hopes  and  dreams. 


RECORDS  OF  LATER  LIFE.* 

THE  present  volumes  take  up  the  autobiography  of  Mrs. 
Kemble  from  the  year  1834,  and  continue  it  for  fourteen 
years  down  to  1848,  the  last  date  being  the  famous  10th  of  April 
in  that  year,  when  the  householders  of  London  turned  out  as 
special  constables  in  defence  of  law  and  order  against  the 
Chartists  of  that  da}\  There  are  unusual  circumstances  in  the 
contents  and  arrangement  of  the  book  which  add  largely  to  its 
value  and  to  its  general  interest.    The  greater  part  of  the  matter 
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consists  of  letters  written  by  Mrs.  Kemble  to  friends,  and  now 
printed  wholly  or  in  part,  with  occasional  explanations  and 
additional  matter  introduced  so  as  to  maintain  a  consecutive 
narrative,  when  the  letters  would  fail  to  do  so.  The  letters  have 
had  the  advantage  of  revision  and  selection  by  the  person  best 
qualified  to  superintend  their  publication,  and  to  decide  upon  what 
is  or  what  is  not  fit  for  the  public  eye  ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  there 
has  been  no  lack  of  either  perfect  honesty  or  of  due  discretion  in 
preparing  them  for  the  press.  The  letters  .are  chiefly  those  written 
to  Mrs.  Kemble's  friend,  Miss  St.  Leger,  and  indeed  almost  jointly 
to  Miss  Dorothy  Wilson,  who  lived  much  with  her.  The  latter  lady 
belonged  to  the  well-known  family  in  York — bankers,  booksellers 
and  publishers,  when  books  were  printed  and  published  in  th 
principal  provincial  towns,  before  London  had.  swallowed  up 
all  literary  enterprise.  Between  the  Wilsons  and  the  Kemble 
family  there  was  an  ancient  friendship,  dating  from  as  far 
back  as  the  days  of  Tate  Wilkinson,  and  the  old  glories  of  the 
York  Theatre  1  and  it  was  thus  continued  into  a  later  generation. 
There  are  letters  a!so  to  Lady  Dacre,  to  Mrs.  Jamescn,  and  other 
correspondents  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  enjoy  the  intimacy 
and  confidence  of  their  writer. 

The  book  owes  a  good  deal  of  its  attraction  to  the  singular 
contrast  of  the  two  modes  of  existence  exhibited  in  it.  The 
solitude,  the  discomforts,  and  the  uncongenial  surroundings 
of  the  American  life  described  alternate  with  delightful  ac- 
counts of  the  best  and  most  cultivated  society  which  the 
England  and  the  London  of  fifty  years  since  was  capable 
of  affording.  The  first  letter  is  dated  from  Philadelphia,  five 
mouths  after  the  writer's  marriage,  and  it  mentions  the  pre- 
paration of  the  earlier  portions  of  the  writer's  autobiography 
lor  the  press.  The  first  impressions  of  America  as  a  resi- 
dence do  not  appear  to  have  been  agreeable,  nor  were  the 
efforts  made  to  improve  it  and  to  find  a  new  sphere  for  useful 
activity  very  successful.  Neither  ornamental  gardening  nor 
trying  to  play  the  part  of  the  squire's  lady  were  understood  in 
those  parts,  and  a  well-intended  attempt  to  show  sympathy  with 
her  adopted  country  by  a  Fourth  of  July  celebration  ended  in 
disastrous  failure.  There  were  no  poor  to  be  petted  or  tended, 
and  the  independence  of  the  people  was  jarring  to  English  sensi- 
bilities. The  family  into  which  the  American  marriage  had  taken 
place  were  large  slave-holders,  and  against  the  curse  of  slavery  all 
the  feelings  of  the  young  English  wife  rose  in  arms — an  hostility 
all  the  mure  bitter  from  the  fact  that  her  own  future  fortune  was 
to  be  derived  from  extensive  plantations  in  Georgia.  All  this  hap- 
pily now  belongs  to  the  past ;  but  the  history  of  slavery  in  the 
United  States  can  never  be  forgotten,  nor  can  it  ever  lose  its 
importance  :  and  to  it,  as  in  her  former  publication,  Mrs.  Kemble 
now  contributes  much  matter  of  interest.  Descriptions  of  scenery, 
an  account  of  the  sect  of  Shakers,  and  details  of  domestic  life  form 
the  staple  of  some  of  the  earlier  letters ;  and  all  are  written  in  the 
good,  truthful,  and  honest  style  which  distinguishes  their  author. 
Then  comes  the  birth  of  a  first  child,  and  the  making  of  acquaint- 
ance with  Dr.  Channing,  a  name  to  which  allusion  is  afterwards 
frequently  made.  There  is  a  capital  description  of  the  pests  of 
insects  who  made  life  almost  unbearable  in  a  Pennsylvanian 
summer,  which  is  worthy  of  Sydney  Smith,  by  a  quotation  from 
whom  it  is  introduced.  In  the  following  year  there  was  a  visit  to 
England.  This  was  before  the  days  of  steam,  and  a  stormy  pas- 
sage of  eight-and-twenty  days  had  to  be  endured,  after  which  it 
must  have  been  very  pleasant  to  be  again  in  the  constant  company 
1  of  such  people  as  the  Miss  Berrys,  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay,  Lady 
Morley,  the  Lansdownes,  the  Ellesmeres,  the  Dacres,  Sydney 
Smith,  Rogers,  and  the  rest  of  those  who  made  up  the  most  dis- 
tinguished literary  and  fashionable  society  of  the  period.  It  is 
j  sometimes  asked  whether  the  London  of  modern  days  can  boast 
anything  like  this,  which  Mrs.  Kemble  calls  "  a  brilliant  society, 
1  full  of  every  element  of  wit,  wisdom,  experience,  refined  taste, 
high  culture,  good  breeding,  good  sense,  and  distinction  of  every 
sort  that  can  make  human  intercourse  valuable  and  delightful." 
The  elements  for  such  a  society  unquestionably  exist,  but  are 
they  brought  together,  and  can  they  now  be  enjoyed  in  the 
same  way  ?  The  answer  unfortunately  must  be  in  the  nega- 
tive. London  has  grown  too  large,  socially  as  well  as  terri- 
torially ;  everybody  wants  to  go  everywhere ;  society  is  over- 
whelmed by  its  own  numbers ;  and  the  only  way  of  indulging  in 
society  with  real  satisfaction  is  very  much  to  avoid  that  which 
still  bears  the  name,  but  which  has,  in  fact,  become  a  crowd  in 
which  conversation  is  impossible,  and  rational  enjoyment  has  almost 
ceased  to  be  found. 

The  dramatic  criticisms  of  one  so  well  qualified  to  give  an 
opinion  will  be  read  with  eagerness;  and  of  the  great  French 
tragedian,  then  first  appearing  in  England,  Mrs.  Kemble  wrote  : — 

In  that  wonderful  actress,  Rachel,  whose  face  and  figure,  under  the 
transforming  influence  of  her  consummate  dramatic  art,  were  the  perfect 
interpreters  of  her  perfect  tragic  conceptions,  an  ignoble,  low-lived  ex- 
pression occasionally  startled  and  dismayed  one,  on  a  countenance  as  much 
more  noble  and  intellectual  as  it  was  less  beautiful  than  Grisi's — the 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  inward  and  spiritual  disgrace,  which  made 
it  possible  for  one  of  her  literary  countrymen  and  warmest  admirers  to  say 
that  she  was  adorable,  because  she  was  so  delicieusement  canaille. 

In  other  passages  Rachel's  wonderful  powers  are  further  discussed, 
and  her  foremost  place  as  a  great  dramatic  genius  is  insisted  upon 
in  a  spirit  of  the  most  sympathetic  appreciation.  Mrs.  Kemble  had 
the  good  fortune  to  assist  at  the  first  appearance  of  a  still  greater 
performer ;  for  she  obtained,  through  Lord  Lansdowne,  admission 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  when  the  Queen  opened  her  first  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  she  dwells  on  the  exquisite  voice  and  the  musical  and 
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I  listinct  tones  in  -which  her  maiden  speech  to  the  Lords  and 
■L  Jommon3  was  delivered. 

|j  Lady  Holland— of  whom,  according  to  her  uniformly  veracious 
ft  habit,  Mrs.  Kemble  does  not  hesitate  to  speak  the  truth— fares 
||  rather  -worse  than  she  usually  does  in  the  memoirs  of  the  time  in 
I  which  she  bore  sway.  Mrs.  Kemble  cannot  understand  how  she 
Wcame  to  be  allowed  to  ride  rough-shod  over  society,  forgetting  that 
||  she  was  not  in  general  society,  and  not  sufficiently  allowing  for 
!  the  prestige  which  attached  to  the  charmed  seclusion  of  Holland 

*  House,  and  the  sacrifices  which  the  chosen  few  admitted  to  it  were 
j  ready  to  make  in  return  for  the  privilege  extended  to  them. 
I  Neither  Lady  Holland  nor  Mrs.  Grote,  who  is  also  often  mentioned 
1  in  these  volumes,  would  have  held  the  peculiar  positions  they  did, 
1  if  they  had  been  commonplace  or  uniformly  courteous  women. 

1  Eccentricity,  and  unexpectedness,  and  a  certain  touch  of  rudeness 
J  are  indeed  among  the  secrets  of  government  by  which  female  rule 
i  in  society  is  often  established  and  retained  ;  nor  are  Lady  Holland 
and  Mrs.  Grote  the  only  women  of  genius  who  have  been  known  to 
get  on  by  similar  means.    Credit,  however,  is  given  to  the  im- 
J  mense  attractions  of  Holland  House  and  its  habitual  society, 
although  Mrs.  Kemble  herself  succeeded  in  not  submitting  easily 

•  to  these  spells. 

In  1837  the  scene  shifts  again  to  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

(  Occupation  and  interest  were  now  found  in  writing  a  play.  The 
"  English  Tragedy  "  is  said  to  have  been  founded  on  an  incident  in 

'  the  life  of  the  peer  whose  detection  in  cheating  at  cards  was 
then  an  affair  of  recent  occurrence.  This  play  was  afterwards  sent 
to  Macready,  for  representation,  if  accepted  at  Covent  Garden 

,  Theatre.  In  his  Diary  (December  20,  1S38),  it  is  thus  alluded 
to  : — "  Finished  the  reading  of  Mrs.  Butler's  play,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  of  the  modern  plays  I  have  seen — most  painful, 

'  almost  shocking,  but  full  of  power,  poetry,  and  pathos.  She 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  women  of  the  present  day.'' 

1  It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  the  play  was  ever  acted. 
The  details  of  a  journey  to  the  Southern  possessions  of  the  Butler 
family,  full  of  misery  and  all  sorts  of  discomforts,  are  still  in- 
teresting, although  they  relate  to  the  past,  and  to  conditions  of 
life  which  no  longer  exist.  The  estate  was  not  a  bad  specimen 
of  a  slave-cultivated  property  ;  but  the  evils  inseparable  from 
slavery  were  there,  as  they  could  not  fail  to  be,  and  the  abhorrence 
of  them  which  previously  existed  was  increased,  instead  of  being 
diminished,  by  closer  acquaintance.  Mrs.  Kemble  wrote,  "  You 
know  I  did  not  think  my  former  calling  of  the  stage  a  very  digni- 
fied one  ;  I  assure  you  it  appears  to  me  magnificent  compared  with 
my  present  avocation  of  living  by  the  unpaid  labour  of  others,  and 
those  others  half  of  them  women  like  myself." 

After  the  return  to  England  in  1840,  Mrs.  Grote's  friendship 
was  made  ;  Charles  Greville  also  and  his  brother  Henry  begin  to 
figure  in  the  correspondence.  There  is  a  good  description  of  the 
former  and  of  his  position  in  the  world,  ending  with  the  remark 
that  "  the  publication  of  Charles  Greville 's  Memoirs,  which 
shocked  the  whole  of  London  society,  surprised,  as  much  as  it 
grieved,  his  friends,  the  character  they  revealed  being  painfully  at 
variance  with  their  impression  of  him,  and  not  a  little,  in  some 
respects,  at  variance  with  that  of  a  gentleman." 

In  1 84 1,  when  people  used  to  think  going  up  the  Rhine 
constituted  a  Continental  tour,  Mrs.  Kemble  did  the  like  ;  and  a 
variety  is  thus  imparted  to  the  matter  of  the  letters.  Acquaint- 
ance was  made  with  the  distinguished  musician  Liszt ;  and  it 
really  seems  as  if  more  enjoyment  was  to  be  got  out  of  that 
comparatively  easy  outing  than  from  the  longer  ones  now 
so  generally  made.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  came  visits 
to  the  Dacres  at  the  IIoo,  to  the  Francis  Egertons  at  Worsley,  and 
to  Bowood.  The  account  of  Macaulay  as  seen  at  the  last  place  is 
excellent ;  how  he  used  to  stand  on  the  hearth-rug  ail  day, 
"  always  talking,  always  answering  everybody's  questions  about 
everything,  always  pouring  forth  eloquent  knowledge,  in  a  loud, 
even,  and  declamatory  voice,  like  the  uninterrupted  flow  of  a  foun- 
tain, challenging  and"  accepting  the  challenge  of  all  comers  like  a 
knight  in  the  lists."  Next  year  there  was  a  pleasant  visit  to  the 
Duke  of  Rutland  at  Belvoir,  and  there  were  goings  to  the  old 
Countess  of  Berkeley  at  Crauford  House.  The  "visit  to  the  Duke 
of  Rutland  led  to  a  presentation  at  Court,  and  soon  afterwards 
mention  occurs  of  Mile.  d'Este,  between  whom  and  Mrs.  Kemble 
a  mutual  liking  seems  to  have  taken  place.  More  is  told  about 
this  remarkable  and  singularly  situated  lady  than  will  be  known 
to  most  readers,  and  much  feeling  is  shown  for  her  difficult  and 
unlucky  position.  She  was,  or  rather  ought  to  have  been,  a  Princess 
of  the  Royal  Family  ;  but  the  marriage  of  her  father,  the  Duke 
of  Sussex,  not  having  received  the  necessary  sanction  of  the 
Sovereign,  under  the  Royal  Marriage  Act,  it  was  not  possible  that 
she  could  be  publicly  treated  as  such — at  Court  or  elsewhere. 
Probably  more  from  respect  to  her  father's  memory  than  from 
personal  pride,  she  would  not  accept  her  fate  with  equanimity, 
but  was  always  struggling  against  it.  Her  last  effort  was  the 
endeavour  to  assert  ior  her  brother  the  right  to  succeed  to  the 
Sussex  peerage.  Sir  Thomas  Wilde  was  his,  or  rather  her,  counsel 
in  the  case,  and  it  was  this  which  led  to  Mile.  d'Este's  marriage 
with  him — Mrs.  Kemble  is  inexact  in  saying  that  she  married  him 
when  Lord  Chancellor  for  the  sake  of  his  exalted  official  rank. 
He  was  not  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  until  a  year  after 
his  union  with  her,  in  1845,  nor  did  he  attain  the  Woolsack  until 
the  year  1852.  Neither  is  it  correct  to  say  that  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor on  certain  occasions  takes  precedence  of  the  whole  aristocracy 


of  the  land,  for  he  takes  his  place  always  before  every  one  except 
the  Royal  Family  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

In  1846  came  Mrs.  Kemble's  return  to  the  stage,  and  she  acted 
first  at  Manchester.  Complaining  of  the  want  of  due  rehearsals, 
which  continues  to  be  the  fault  of  English  theatres,  she  writes  : — 

The  company  is  a  very  fair  one  indeed,  and  might  be  an  excellent  one,  if 
they  were  not  all  too  great  geniuses  either  to  learn  or  to  rehearse  their 
parts.  The  French  do  not  put  the  flimsiest  vaudeville  upon  the  stage 
■without  rehearsing  it  for  three  month.* ;  here,  however,  and  everywhere  else 
in  England,  people  play  such  parts  as  Macbeth  with  no  more  than  three 
rehearsals  ;  and  I  am  going  to  act  this  evening  in  the  Honeymoon  with  a 
gentleman  who,  filling  the  principal  part  in  the  piece,  has  not  thought  fit  tO' 
attend  at  the  rehearsal. 

No  reference  has  been  made  to  much  of  interest  in  these  volumes 
which  relates  to  the  debut  and  successful  performances  of  Mrs. 
Kemble's  sister  Adelaide.  Neither  is  it  possible  to  do  more  than 
mention  the  amount  of  serious  and  thoughtful  matter  which 
occurs  in  many  parts  of  them.  Some  of  the  most  important 
questions  affecting  man's  destiny  here  and  hereafter  are  earnestly 
and  effectively  discussed.  There  are  also  to  be  found,  and  treated 
with  ability,  many  political  and  social  matters  which  are  of  per- 
manent value.  Nor  should  be  forgotten  the  many  wise  and  witty 
sayings  which  may  be  met  with  in  the  book,  one  of  which  is : — 
"  The  secret  of  helping  people  every  way  most  efficiently  is  to 
stand  by  and  be  quiet  and  ready  to  do  anything  you  may  be  asked 
to  do."  The  following  piece  of  good  Christianity  is  very  moral, 
but  is  perhaps  not  certain  to  command  general  reception : — 

I  know  very  well  that  nobody  likes  to  be  bored,  but  I  think  it  would  be 
better  to  be  bored  to  extinction  than  to  mortify  and  pain  people  by 
rejecting  their  society  because  they  are  not  intensely  amusing  or  dis- 
tinguished, or  even  because  they  are  intensely  tiresome  and  commonplace. 

Altogether,  for  their  excellent  matter,  good  writing,  and  ex- 
tensive variety  of  subject  and  interest,  these  volumes  must  be- 
welcomed  as  a  great  accession  to  the  existing  stores  of  auto- 
biography— a  kind  of  reading  which  must  always  be  accounted  as 
the  most  fascinating  both  in  sickness  and  in  health. 


JERVIS'S  GALLICAN  CHURCH  AND  REVOLUTION.* 
(First  Notice.') 

TO  say  that  this  new  volume  of  Mr.  Jervis's  History  of  the 
Gallican  Church  is  a  worthy  sequel  to  the  two  preceding 
ones,  reviewed  in  our  columns  nine  years  ago,  is  to  bestow  high  but 
certainly  not  too  high  praise  upon  it.  The  task  was  in  one  sense 
an  easier,  in  another  a  more  difficult,  one,  and  it  gives  scope  for 
powers  of  descriptive,  one  might  almost  say  dramatic,  wiiting  which, 
could  hardly  find  place  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  work.  The 
author  was  then  engaged  on  the  history  of  the  French  Church 
during  a  period  of  nearly  three  centuries,  from  the  Concordat  of 
Bologna  in  15 16  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  of  17S9, 
and  he  prefaces  it  with  a  condensed  but  remarkably  instruc- 
tive sketch  of  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  previous  seven 
centuries  from  the  time  of  Charlemagre.  The  events  here  re- 
corded are  comprised  within  a  quarter  of  a  century,  but  never 
has  there  been  a  period  throughout  the  whole  of  modern  history, 
not  excepting  the  age  of  the  Reformation,  to  which  the  hackneyed 
term  "  epoch-making  "  could  more  justly  be  applied.  It  will  be 
remembered,  of  course,  that  here,  as  in  his  previous  volumes,  Mr. 
Jervis  is  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  Gallican  Church,  not 
with  the  history  of  France  generally',  or  of  the  French  Revolution  ; 
and  thus  many  even  of  the  most  salient  points  of  that  event- 
ful story,  such  as  the  execution  of  the  King,  the  Vendean 
war,  and  the  noyades,  and  later  on  the  military  achieve- 
ments of  Napoleon,  are  inevitably  almost  or  altogether  omitted. 
But  what  gives  its  special  and  abiding  significance  to  that  aspect 
of  the  crisis  which  it  is  the  author's  aim  to  illustrate  is  this — that 
the  French  Revolution  cannot  be  regarded  as  simply  or  even, 
chiefly  a  political  movement,  but  was  above  all  things  a  religious 
and  social  transformation.  That,  as  his  latest  biographer  has  pointed 
out,  was  the  central  idea  of  Burke's  Reflections,  and  constitutes  the 
permanent  value  and  interest  of  the  book.  And  it  is  no  slight 
evidence  of  that  great  writer's  keen  discernment  and  foresight 
that  he  should  at  once  have  put  his  finger  on  the  Civil  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Clergy  as  the  critical  and  most  fatal  error  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly.  Here,  as  Mr.  John  Morley  observes, 
history  has  been  constrained  to  endorse  his  verdict  that  this  "  was 
the  measure  which,  more  than  any  other,  decisively  put  an  end  to 
whatever  hopes  there  might  have  been  of  a  peaceful  transition 
from  the  old  order  to  the  new."  Mr.  Jervis  does  not  go  too  far  in 
saying  that  the  seed  of  the  harvest  reaped  in  the  Reign  of  Terror 
was  sown  in  the  establishment  of  the  "  Constitution  Civile."  The 
plain  fact  is  that  "  the  ideas  of  '89  "  involved  not  so  much  a  new 
departure  in  politics — like  e.g.  the  English  Revolution  of  a  century 
earlier,  or  the  almost  contemporary  American  one — as  a  new 
method  of  interpreting  life  altogether,  or,  as  De  Maistre  expressed 
it,  "  a  new  religion  " ;  and  hence,  unlike  those  movements,  instead 
of  entering  into  friendly  relations  with  other  Governments,  it  pro- 
claimed itself  universal.  It  is  not  among  the  least  merits  of  Mr. 
Jervis's  work  that  it  carefully  exhibits  in  detail,  with  the  keen, 
insight  of  one  who  combines  the  instincts  of  an  historian  and  a 

*  The  Galilean  Church  and  the  Revolution  :  a  Sequel  to  the  History  of 
the  Church  of  trance  from  the  Concordat  of  Bologna  to  the  Revolution.  By 
the  Rev.  W.  H.  Jervis,  M.A.  London:  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co. 
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theologian,  what  thinkers  like  Burke  had  foreseen,  and  admirers 
and  opponents  alike  have  since  recognized  to  be  the  true, 
though  at  the  time  partly  unconscious,  secret  both  of  the 
■weakness  and  the  strength  of  the  movement  of  '89.  Another 
important  point,  specially  emphasized  in  M.  Taine's  Conquete 
Jacobine,  is  brought  out  here  in  relation  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical policy  of  the  Revolution.  M.  Taine  dwells  on  the 
seemingly  incredible  fact  that  during  the  long  agony  of  those 
cruel  years  the  whole  country  was  dominated  by  a  small  minority, 
consisting  exclusively  of  persons  of  the  lowest  rank  and  worst 
character,  and  never,  he  thinks,  exceeding  300,000,  who  contrived 
by  means  of  an  adroitly  worked  machinery  of  Clubs  and  Com- 
mittees to  terrorize  and  demoralize  the  great  body  of  the  population. 
Out  of  seven  million  electors  enrolled  in  the  Assemblies  Frimaires 
above  six  million  neglected  or  refused  or  feared  to  exercise  the 
franchise.  The  745  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly — for 
which  members  of  the  Constituent  had  most  absurdly  been 
rendered  ineligible — of  whom  400  were  lawyers,  and  nineteen- 
twentieths  are  said  to  have  "  had  no  equipage  but  an  umbrella  and 
a  pair  of  goloshes,"  while  the  real  property  of  the  entire  body  did 
not  amount  to  more  than  300,000  francs,  were  virtually  elected  by 
the  Jacobin  Clubs ;  the  Convention  elected  after  the  fall  of  the 
monarchy  and  the  September  massacres  was  still  more  completely 
under  Jacobin  control,  and  the  "  ferocity  "  of  its  edicts  accordingly 
surpassed  all  previous  example.  At  Avignon  alone  a  band  of 
350  assassins  under  their  Jacobin  leaders  held  in  abject  terror  a 
city  of  30,000  inhabitants,  some  hundreds  of  whom  were  put 
to  death  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  Only  by  making  allowance 
for  this  unscrupulous  manipulation  of  a  suffrage  theoretically 
universal,  which  reduced  it  in  practice  to  a  Government  by 
cliques,  can  we  explain  the  seemingly  spasmodic  alternations  of 
irreligious  passion  and  religious  reaction  culminating  for  the 
moment  in  the  "  reign  of  terror  "  and  the  national  apostasy  from 
the  Christian  faith. 

The  narrative  here  given  may  be  said,  roughly  speaking,  to  fall 
into  two  divisions,  corresponding  respectively  with  the  period  of  the 
Revolution  and  the  first  Empire.  The  former  portion,  which  extends 
to  the  end  of  chapter  9,  deals  mainly  with  the  Constitution 
Civile,  its  direct  and  indirect  results,  and  the  reaction 
against  it ;  while  in  the  latter  Napoleon  Bonaparte  is  the  central 
figure,  and  the  interest  hinges  on  the  Concordat  of  1 801  and 
the  scheme  of  ecclesiastical  policy  it  represented,  which  still 
continues  under  certain  modifications  to  govern  the  relations  of 
Church  and  State  in  France.  It  would  of  course  be  impossible 
within  our  present  limits  to  follow  Mr.  Jervis  through  the  details 
of  a  story  familiar  in  its  main  outlines  to  all  students  of  history, 
but  which  is  here  presented  with  admirable  force  and  perspicuity, 
and  carries  on  the  reader  with  the  interest  of  a  romance.  "  It 
was,"  as  the  author  insists  at  starting,  "  a  closely  linked  chain  of 
events,  the  cohesion  of  which  is  distinctly  traceable  from  first  to 
last ; — from  the  memorable  attack  upon  Church  property  by 
Talleyrand  in  October  1789,  to  the  impious  installation  of  the 
Goddess  Reason  at  Notre  Dame,  the  scandalous  abjurations  of 
the  '  constitutional '  bishops  and  clergy,  and  the  dismal  proclama- 
tion of  national  apostasy,  in  November  1793."  The  question 
has  often  been  asked  whether  the  splendid  misgovernment  of 
Louis  XIV.  rendered  the  Revolution  inevitable,  and  it  is  answered 
in  the  elaborate  essay  on  his  reign  recently  published  by  Dr. 
Diillinger,  who  observes  that  an  exceptionally  wise  administration 
under  his  two  successors  might  have  averted  the  catastrophe.  But 
when  Richelieu  and  Louis  XIV.  made  the  King's  authority  abso- 
lute, while  the  aristocracy  retained  all  their  invidious  privileges, 
without  substantial  power  or  discharge  of  service  to  the  State,  the 
dragon's  teeth  were  already  sown.  A  passion  for  equality  had  been 
generated  far  stronger  than  the  passion  for  liberty.  Meanwhile  to 
the  Church  Louis  had  bequeathed  the  fatal  legacy  of  the  Bull  Uni- 
genitus  and  the  Jansenistic  controversy,  which  eventually  "  took 
the  shape  of  a  struggle  in  the  domain  of  civil  politics,  closely  affect- 
ing the  whole  constitutional  organism  of  the  empire."  A  great 
number  of  Jansenists  accordingly  sat  in  the  National  Assembly ; 
and  Camus,  a  prominent  and  bigoted  member  of  the  sect,  is 
credited  with  the  chief  authorship  of  the  Constitution  Civile. 
But  as  to  the  alleged  corruption  and  abuses  in  the  Church, 
serious  as  no  doubt  they  were,  Mr.  Jervis  shows  that  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  exaggeration,  and  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
prove  the  moral  degeneracy  of  the  French  clergy  to  have  been 
greater  than  at  any  earlier  date.  The  lives  of  most  prelates 
were  irreproachable,  while  not  a  few  were  men  of  distinguished 
piety  and  learning,  and  the  great  body  of  the  parish  priests  were 
both  respectable  and  respected  by  their  flocks.  De  Tocqueville 
even  doubts  "  if  there  was  ever  a  body  of  clergy  in  the  world  more 
remarkable  (for  their  virtues  and  religious  faith)  than  the  Catholic 
clergy  of  France  at  the  moment  when  they  were  surprised  by  the 
Revolution."  The  Viscount  of  Meaux  says  that  the  monarchy, 
the  aristocracy,  and  the  Church  were  already  entering  on  the 
path  of  reform,  when  the  flood  came  and  swept  them  away. 
But  to  the  Church  as  to  the  State  De  Tocqueville's  words  may 
be  applied,  that  the  revolutionists  were  resolved  "  couper 
en  deux  la  destinee  de  leur  patrie  et  ne  rien  emporter  du  passee 
dans  leur  condition  nouvelle."  And  it  must  in  fairness  be 
remembered  that,  with  some  notable  exceptions,  among  whom 
Bishop  Gregoire  stands  conspicuous,  those  bishops  who  sided  with 
the  Revolution  were  precisely  the  least  respectable  of  their  order. 
Talleyrand,  who  struck  the  first  blow,  "  had  already  furnished" — 
to  put  it  mildly — "  some  chapters  to  the  scandalous  chronicles  of 


the  time,"  and  though  Bishop  of  Autun,  and  a  wealthy  pluralist 
was  an  unbeliever  as  well  as  a  voluptuary.  Of  very  different 
calibre  were  the  men,  like  the  Abbe  Emery,  who  took  the  lead  on 
the  other  side,  when  once  it  became  clear,  as  it  soon  did,  that  the 
property  of  the  Church  was  not  the  sole  or  ultimate  object  of  at- 
tack, but  that  "  the  ruin  of  the  Catholic  religion  was  a  thing  fully 
resolved  upon  by  the  predominant  faction."  To  speak  of  the 
Civil  Constitution  of  the  clergy  as  a  mere  incident  of  temporal 
administration  was  a  transparent  subterfuge.  It  was  nothing 
short  of  a  high-handed  invasion  of  the  traditional  discipline 
and  constitution  of  the  Church.  The  Abbe  Gregoire,  indeed, 
insisted  that  the  Assembly  never  intended  to  interfere  in  the 
least  with  the  doctrine  or  hierarchy  of  the  Church  or  the 
spiritual  authority  of  its  head ;  but  he  had  himself  declared  only  a 
few  months  before  that  "  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Assembly  to 
reduce  the  authority  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  to  its  just  propor- 
tions," of  which  the  Assembly  of  course  claimed  to  be  the  judge, 
and  the  two  utterances  are  not  easy  to  reconcile.  The  Constitu- 
tion was  in  fact  framed  at  a  time  when  theological  Jansenism  was 
still  a  power  in  the  Revolutionary  Government : — 

It  was  mere  sophistry — it  was  simply  disingenuous — to  pretend  that 
changes  such  as  these  were  not  important ;  that  they  were  mere  external 
details  which  the  civil  power  had  a  right  to  regulate  at  its  pleasure. 
Eightly  or  wrongl)-,  the  vast  majority  of  Catholics  were  convinced  that 
spiritual  authority,  spiritual  jurisdiction,  spiritual  mission,  reside  in  the 
person  and  office  of  the  Pope.  In  their  view  this  was  a  primary  article  of 
faith  ;  and  none  knew  better  than  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  that,  in 
attempting  to  abolish  that  belief,  they  were  doing  what  must  deeply 
wound  the  consciences,  not  only  of  the  bishops  and  clergy,  but  of  all  the 
more  religiously  minded  laity  throughout  France.  But  it  was  precisely  in 
this  point  that  they  resolved  to  take  summary  and  signal  vengeance  for 
the  bull  Unigenitus,  and  all  the  miseries  which  had  resulted  from  it  for 
seventy  years  past. 

Rome,  as  usual,  was  dilatory  in  taking  decisive  action,  but  the 
King  had  been  cautioned  against  accepting  the  new  Constitution 
iu  a  Papal  Brief  of  July  10,  1790,  and  in  the  following  March 
Pius  VI.  issued  a  Brief  which  formally  condemned  it  in  principle 
and  in  detail,  followed  the  next  month  by  the  Brief  Caritas  con- 
tainiug  » the  definitive  condemnation  of  the  schismatic  com- 
munion and  its  principal  adherents."  Mirabeau,  of  whom  it  has 
been  justly  said  that  "  no  celebrated  man  so  visibly  missed  being 
great  by  not  being  good,"  though  he  had  himself  taken  part  in 
framing  the  Constitution,  discerned  its  true  character  plainly 
enough  from  the  first.  Not  only  did  he  denounce  in  the  strongest 
language  the  oath  it  imposed  on  the  clergy  and  the  schism  which 
must  inevitably  result — "  We  have  seized  their  property,"  he  ob- 
served, "  but  they  have  preserved  their  honour  " — but  he  said  to 
the  Jansenist  fanatic  Camus,  not  long  before  his  death,  "  Your 
detestable  Constitution  of  the  Clergy  will  destroy  the  [civil] 
Constitution  that  we  are  making  for  ourselves."  The  imposition 
of  this  oath  under  pain  of  immediate  deprivation  was  in  fact 
an  act  of  sheer  tyranny.  Only  five  bishops  took  it,  while  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  refused,  and  thus  "  the  so-called 
reign  of  liberty  was  inaugurated  by  a  deliberate  act  of  per- 
secution "  ;  "  in  theory  they  [the  Constituent  Assembly]  were 
tolerant  beyond  all  former  example,  but  in  practice  they  en- 
forced a  policy  of  unblushing  persecution."  The  schism  be- 
tween the  "insermentes"  and  "  assermentes  "  became  at  once  an 
established  fact  ;  of  the  52  cures  of  Paris,  to  whom  it  was 
proffered  January  9,  1791,  29  refused  and  23  conformed,  while  of 
the  remaining  670  priests  ministering  in  the  city,  430  rejected  the 
oath,  and  236  were  persuaded  to  accept  it,  but  both  there  and  in 
the  provinces  the  great  majority  even  of  those  who  had  taken  after- 
wards retracted  it,  when  made  aware  of  its  condemnation  by  the 
Vatican.  The  Theological  Faculty  of  the  Sorbonne,  for  centuries 
the  leading  school  of  Catholic  theology  in  Europe,  rejected  it  by  a 
majority  of  1,800  doctors  against  30,  and  was  in  consequence 
deprived  of  its  revenues  and  suppressed.  Meanwhile  the  mass  of 
believers  everywhere  refused  the  services  of  the  assermentes  or 
Constitutional  clergy : — 

Nothing  was  more  common  than  to  find  iu  parishes  with  a  population 
of  500  or  600  only  ten  or  twelve  frequenters  of  the  ministry  of  the  Con- 
stitutional priest.  On  Sundays  and  festivals  the  inhabitants  of  whole 
villages  left  their  homes  and  journeyed  long  distances  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing  mass  from  a  nonjuror.  It  was  not  surprising  that  a  multitude  of 
people  who  thought  themselves  bound  to  travel  so  far  to  seek  a  valid 
administration  of  the  sacraments,  should  regard  with  dislike  their  five  or 
six  fellow-parishioners  who  had  a  priest  of  their  own  choice  officiating  close 
to  their  doors. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  ill-starred  "  Constitution,"  the  offspring 
of  fraud  and  tyranny,  was  after  a  brief  and  dishonourable  career  of 
less  than  three  years  destroyed  by  those  who  had  created  it.  There 
had  come  in  the  interval  the  decree  for  the  exile  of  the  non- 
juring  clergy — when  the  unhappy  Louis  applied  for  the  last  time 
his  royal  prerogative  of  veto,  which  had  already  become  a  brutum 
fulmen— and  the  hideous  "massacres  of  September"  (1792), in  which 
some  300  priests  perished.  A  leading  speaker  in  the  Legislative 
Assembly  had  assured  a  mainly  sympathetic  audience  that  "  the 
law  was  his  God,  and  he  had  "no  other  " ;  and  many  thousands  of 
emigre  clergy,  flying  for  their  lives  from  their  own  country,  had 
found  a  hosnitable  reception  on  the  shores  of  Protestant  England. 
The  Convention  had  succeeded  the  Constituent  and  Legislative 
Assemblies,  and  then  in  November  1793  began  the  gha3tly  comedy 
of  a  soi-disant  national  abjuration  of  Christianity,  really  enforced  by 
a  clique  of  official  cut-throats  on  a  terrified  people.  "  The  Revo- 
lutionary Church,"  as  Mr.  Jervis  observes,  "  betrayed  in  the  hour 
of  trial  the  inherent  defects  and  anomalies  of  its  origin.    It  proved 
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alike  incapable  of  withstanding  infidelity  in  the  field  of  contro- 
versy, and  of  bearing  patient  witness  to  the  truth  amidst  the  fires 
of  persecution."  We  can  only  find  room  for  a  part  of  his  graphic 
description  of  a  scene  unique  in  history : — 

"  We  advance  from  miracle  to  miracle  "  wrote  the  Commissioners 
Lequinio  and  Laignelot  from  La  Rochelle,  "  and  soon  nothing  will  be  left 
us  but  the  regret  of  having  no  more  to  accomplish.  Eight  functionaries 
of  the  Catholic  worship,  together  with  a  Protestant  minister,  unpriested 
themselves  on  Thursday  last  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  population,  in  the 
temple  of  Truth,  heretofore  the  parish  church  of  this  town.  The)-  swore  to 
teach  henceforth  nothing  but  the  grand  principles  of  morality  and  whole- 
some philosophy,  to  preach  against  all  tyranny  political  and  religious,  and 
to  take  the  lead  in  holding  up  before  men's  eyes  the  torch  of  Reason. 
They  sealed  their  oath  by  burning  their  letters  of  priesthood  in  a  vase  full 
of  incense.  All  the  people,  Catholics  and  Protestants,  swore  with  acclama- 
tions to  forget  their  ancient  superstitions,  and  likewise  the  quarrels  which 
have  so  long  deluged  the  land  with  blood  shed  by  kings  and  priests. 
Henceforth  there  will  be  in  this  town  only  one  system  of  moral  instruction, 
only  one  temple,  that  of  Truth,  and  only  one  resting-place  for  the  lifeless 
remains  of  man,  which  superstition  was  continually  resuscitating  for  the 
torment  of  the  living.  A  large  picture  of  the  Rights  of  Man  is  about  to 
replace  the  tabernacles  of  ridiculous  and  childish  mysteries,  and  other 
pictures  will  commemorate  on  the  walls  the  Constitutional  act." 

The  impulse  thus  given  was  followed  up  with  eager  emulation.  On  the 
i6th  of  Brumaire  a  crowd  of  citizens  arrayed  in  copes,  and  carrying 
religious  banners,  were  ushered  into  the  Convention,  and  the  spokesman 
announced  that  the  "  Popular  Society  of  Mennecy  (Seine  et  Oise)  was 
come"  to  abjure  the  prejudices  of  superstition  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Assembly.  Already  they  had  determined  to  erect  busts  of  Le  Pelletier  and 
Marat  in  place  of  "the  statues  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  a  figure  of 
Liberty  upon  the  high  altar  of  their  former  parish  church  

Immediately  afterwards  came  the  ignominious  abjuration  of  Bishop  Gobel 
and  his  clergy — a  ceremonial  which  had  been  carefully.,  prearranged  by  the 
municipal  authorities,  to  serve  as  an  official  inauguration  of  the  reign  of 
atheism.  Disgraceful  as  it  was,  it  is  but  justice  to  state  that  this  act  was 
not  spontaneous  on  the  part  of  Gobel.  He  was  weak  and  pusillanimous, 
but  not  deliberately  wicked.  In  his  heart  he  probably  believed  what  he 
professed  to  believe  ;  but  he  had  none  of  the  spirit  of  a  martyr,  nor  even 
-of  a  confessor.  It  is  asserted  that  Hebcrt  and  his  confederates,  in  a 
nocturnal  interview,  plied  him  so  vehemently  with  arguments  and  threats, 
that  the  unhappy  man,  knowing  the  desperate  character  of  his  visitors,  at 
last  consented  to  apostatise  in  order  to  save  his  life.  He  was  accompanied 
to  the  Convention  by  his  vicars  and  other  clergy,  and  was  introduced  in  a 
pompous  speech  by  Momoro,  a  member  of  the  Commune.  Addressing  the 
Assembly,  Gobel  expressed  himself  thus  :  "  Born  a  plebeian,  I  early  learned 
to  love  liberty  and  equality  ;  called  by  my  fellow-citizens  to  the  Constitu- 
tional Assembly,  I  did  not  wait  for  the  public  declaration  of  the  rights  of 
man  before  recognising  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  The  will  of  the 
people  has  always  been  my  first  law,  submission  to  it  my  first  duty.  That 
will  raised  me  to  the  episcopal  see  of  Paris  :  and  I  have  profited  by  the 
influence  which  my  station  gave  me  to  augment  the  attachment  of  the 
people  to  liberty  and  equality.  But  now  that  the  close  of  the  Revolution 
is  approaching  ;  now  that  liberty  is  established  by  the  common  sentiment, 
of  all ;  now  that  no  national  worship  ought  to  exist  longer  but  that  of 
liberty  and  equality  ;  I  renounce  the  exercise  of  my  functions  as  a  minister 
of  the  Catholic  worship,  and  my  vicars  make  a  similar  declaration.  We 
deposit  upon  your  table  our  letters  of  priesthood.  May  this  example  con- 
solidate the  reign  of  liberty  and  equality  !  Vive  la  Republique  !  "  An 
unanimous  burst  of  applause  filled  the  Chamber ;  the  president  con- 
gratulated the  audience  on  this  signal  proof  of  the  triumph  of  philosophy 
in  enlightening  mankind.  "  Citizens,"  he  exclaimed,  "  ye  who  have  just 
abjured  error,  you  will  henceforth  preach  nothing  but  the  practice  of 
social  and  moral  virtue  ;  this  is  the  only  worship  agreeable  to  the  Supreme 
Being.  You  are  worthy  of  Him  !  "  The  red  cap  of  liberty  was  then  pre- 
sented to  Gobel.  He  placed  it  on  his  head ;  and  amid  renewed  acclama- 
tions the  president  then  gave  the  fraternal  accolade  to  the  self-deposed 
prelate.  "  After  the  abjuration  which  you  have  heard,  the  bishop  of  Paris 
has  become  a  nonentity  (etre  de  raison)  ;  but  I  embrace  citizen  Gobel." 
Other  priests  now  rushed  to  the  tribune  and  pronounced  their  recantation. 

Gregoire  was  the  almost  solitary  Abdiel  of  the  Constitutional 
Episcopate,  some  of  whom  were  however  guillotined  in  spite  of 
their  abject  retractation  of  their  faith.  Then  followed  the  solemn 
establishment  of  "  the  worship  of  Reason  "  at  Notre  Dame — for  a 
full  report  of  the  "  grotesque  ceremony "  when  the  typical  god- 
dess, simplex  immunditiis,  was  enthroned  on  the  high  altar  of 
the  cathedral  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  Jervis's  pages — and 
the  closing  of  all  the  churches  was  enforced  by  authority  the  next 
Sunday.  It  is  true  that  a  partial  reaction  almost  immediately  set 
in,  under  the  auspices  of  men  like  Dauton  and  Robespierre,  who 
maintained  that  "  atheism  is  aristocratic,"  and  therefore  "  if  God 
did  not  exist,  it  would  be  necessary  to  invent  Him  " ;  but  deism,  as 
opposed  both  to  Christianity  and  atheism,  was  their  watchword ; 
"  Let  us  abandon  the  priest,  and  return  to  the  Divinity  !  "  The 
worship  of  Reason  was  accordingly  proscribed  six  months  after  its 
establishment,  but  it  was  not  till  February  1795  that  the  decree  of 
"  Ventose  3 "  restored  "  liberty  of  cults,"  as  being  required  by 
"  the  rights  of  man,"  and  the  churches  began  to  be  reopened.  The 
Second  Sunday  of  Lent,  when  this  took  place,  is  described  as 
being  "  like  a  day  of  general  resurrection."  The  Directory,  how- 
ever, which  succeeded  the  Convention  and  included  two-thirds  of 
its  members, "  was  not  a  whit  less  violently  anti-Christian  than 
the  Governments  which  preceded  it,"  and  accordingly  the  coup 
d'etat  of  September  4,  1797  ("  18  Fructidor  ")  renewed  the  Jacobin 
reign  of  terror,  and  reimposed  on  the  non-juring  clergy  conditions 
known  to  be  incompatible  with  their  conscientious  convictions. 
Those  who  survived  of  the  Constitutional  Bishops  tried  their  hand 
at  a  "  National  Council,"  and  Pius  VI.,  who  of  course  ignored  it, 
was  seized  and  hurried  across  the  Alps  to  Valence  in  Dauphine, 
where  he  died,  August  29,  1799,  in  his  eighty-second  year,  in  a 
state  of  severe  suffering  and  prostration,  but  exhibiting  to  the  last 
a  memorable  example  of  Christian  fortitude  and  patience. 


THE  GREAT  DIAMONDS  OF  THE  WORLD.* 

WHEN  Charles  Lamb  spoke  of  41  books  which  are  no  books— 
biblia  a-biblia,"  he  reckoned  among  them  generally  all  those 
volumes  which  "  no  gentleman's  library  should  be  without,"  as 
well  as  pocket-books  and  draught-boards  lettered  on  the  back. 
It  would  be  interesting:  to  know  how  he  would  have  classed  the 
works  of  Mr.  Edwin  W.  Streeter.  The  present  volume  has  been 
produced  by  the  application  of  very  considerable  literary  power ; 
not,  perhaps,  the  kind  of  literary  power  usually  employed  for  the 
production  of  books,  but  remarkable  rather  for  quantity  than  for 
skill.  The  history  and  romance  of  the  great  diamonds  of  the 
world  is  told  by  Mr.  Streeter.  It  is  edited  and  annotated  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Hatton  and  Mr.  A.  II.  Keane.  One  chapter  has  been 
"  graciously  read  and  approved  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,"  and 
two  others  have  been  "  revised  by  Her  Majesty  the  Empress 
Eugenie."  This  is  a  formidable  list  of  persons — perhaps  we 
should  say  of  persons  and  personages — to  decorate  a  single  title- 
page,  and  might  at  first  be  taken  to  indicate  unusual  care, 
particular  accuracy,  and  all  the  smaller  adjuncts  which  go  to 
make  a  book  useful  as  well  as  interesting.  When  we  come  to 
look  into  the  volume,  however,  this  impression  is  speedily  dissipated. 
There  are  at  most  three  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  very  large  type 
in  the  volume,  and,  with  the  staff  at  Mr.  Streeter 's  command^ 
according  to  the  title-page,  we  might  have  expected  chronological 
or  even  geographical  order,  a  greater  measure  of  agreement 
between  the  tables  of  contents  and  the  chapters  to  which  they 
nominally  belong,  and  above  all  an  index.  There  are  a  few  foot- 
notes, largely  derived  from  newspaper  cuttings,  Men  of  the  Timer 
the  English  Cyclopedia,  and  similarly  inaccessible  publications,  the 
collection  of  which  seems  to  have  formed  the  arduous  task  of  Mr. 
Hatton  and  his  coadjutor.  There  is  an  appendix  which  gives  the 
names  of  the  diamonds  described  and  their  weight,  but  there  is  no- 
index,  and  as  the  chapters  are  apparently  arranged  according  to 
the  weight  of  the  several  stones  when  cut,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  find  any  one  statement  unless  by  a  reader  who  has  peculiar 
powers  of  remembering  sixteenths  of  a  carat.  Mr.  Streeter,  Mr. 
Hatton,  Mr.  Keane,  and  the  Empress  Eugenie,  whom  for  brevity 
we  may  class  under  the  one  head  of  Mr.  Streeter,  do  not  notice 
any  diamond  under  30  carats.  It  might  be  supposed  very  easy  by 
merely  glancing  into  the  book  to  answer  at  once  such  a  question 
as  "  What  is  the  size  of  the  largest  diamond  ?  "  But  we  confess 
that  it  requires  some  discrimination  and  long  study  of  Mr. 
Streeter's  pages  to  come  to  any  conclusion  on  the  subject,  and, 
so  far  as  we  can  find  out,  a  positive  reply  is  not  to  be  expected. 
We  have  half  a  dozen  "  largest  diamonds."  Some  have  disap- 
peared— are  in  retirement,  so  to  speak — some  have  gone  to  pieces. 
Others,  like  the  Koh-i-noor,  have  been  unskilfully  cut  so  as  to- 
have  lost  their  remarkable  size.  And  some,  sad  to  relate,  are- 
suspected  of  imposture,  are  believed  to  be  crystals  or  white  topaz, 
"  which  consists,"  we  are  told,  "  of  a  fluo-silicate  mixed  with 
silicate  of  aluminium." 

This  suspicion  attaches  unfortunately  to  the  stone  which  stands 
highest  on  the  list,  the  great  Braganza,  which  is  "  by  far  the  largest 
diamond,  not  only  now  in  existence,  but  of  which  there  is  any 
record,"  if  indeed  it  is  a  diamond.  It  is  jealously  guarded  in  the 
Portuguese  treasury.  For  obvious  financial  motives,  the  Govern- 
ment is  naturally  anxious  that,  whatever  be  its  true  character,  it 
should  continue  to  be  regarded  as  a  genuine  diamond " ;  and  no- 
wonder,  when  we  read  further  that  it  weighs  over  1 1  ounces,  or 
1 ,680  carats,  is  about  the  size  of  a  goose's  egg,  and  has  been  valued 
at  300,000,000/.  It  was  discovered  about  1798  in  Brazil  by 
three  convicts,  according  to  one  story,  and  was  sent  to  the  Regent 
of  Portugal,  Dom  John,  afterwards  John  VI.  Authorities  differ 
as  to  its  value  as  well  as  its  genuineness.  We  have  given  the 
highest  estimate.  That  is  the  opinion  of  Rome  Delisle ;  but 
another  authority  from  whom  Mr.  Streeter  constantly  quotes, 
named  Murray,  in  his  Memoir  on  the  Diamond,  considers  that 
in  its  present  form  it  is  worth  only  5,644,800/.  There  is  a 
considerable  discrepancy  here,  which  Mr.  Streeter  does  not  at- 
tempt to  adjust,  but  perhaps  M.  Delisle  meant  francs,  not  pounds 
sterling.  The  stone  is  rough,  and  would  by  cutting  be  re- 
duced about  two-thirds,  or  to  500  carats.  This  necessity  for 
cutting  down  every  fine  diamond  is  one  of  those  things  which 
only  experts  can  understand.  A  jeweller  says  with  a  sigh  that 
a  diamond  is  at  present  in  the  rough,  and  is,  no  doubt,  very  fine, 
but  that  it  will  be  reduced  to  a  mere  nothing  by  cutting.  The 
obvious  reply  would  be  "  Then  don't  cut  it,"  but  such  a  reply 
could  only  come  from  the  mouth  of  some  one  wholly  uninitiated. 
Still  the  two  facts  remain,  that  natural  stones  are  prettiest  in  their 
natural  state,  and  that  cutting  reduces  them  in  value  as  well  as  in 
weight.  The  Koh-i-noor,  for  example,  when  it  arrived  in  this 
country  weighed  a  little  over  186  carats.  It  had  been  partially 
cut  and  polished  in  India,  and  had  a  barbaric  magnificence  about 
it  which  was  wholly  removed  after  M.  Voorsanger  of  Amsterdam 
had  operated  on  it.  Before  cutting,  it  looked  like  a  very  precious 
jewel.  After  cutting  it  looks  like  the  prismatic  drop  of  a  chandelier. 
The  operation,  besides  sacrificing  so  much  weight,  cost  no  l<iss  than 
8,000/.    Prince  Albert  openly  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  with 

*  The  Great  Diamonds  of  the  World,  t/ieir  History  aud  Somance. 
Collected  from  official,  private,  and  other  sources,  during  many  years  of 
correspondence  and  inquiry,  by  Edwin  W.  Streeter.  The  MS.  of  the 
"  Koh-i-nur,"  graciously  read  and  approved  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 
The  accounts  of  the  Pitt  and  the  Eugenie,  revised  by  Her  Majesty  the 
Empress  Eugenie.  Edited  and  annotated  by  Joseph  Hatton  and  A.  H. 
Keane.    London  :  George  Bell  &  Sons. 
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the  work.  The  Koh-i-noor  is  a  greyish  stone,  and  too  thin,  or,  to 
use  the  jewellers'  expression,  has  too  much  "  spread,"  to  be  of  the 
finest  quality ;  yet  even  since  it  wa3  robbed  of  its  great  weight  it  is 
still  valued  above  100,000/.  Mr.  Streeter  evidently  thinks  a  great 
deal  of  it,  as  he  not  only  tells  us  (p.  135)  that  its  alleged  "  un- 
cannie  "  powers  have  "  now  ceased  to  be  a  subject  of  apprehension," 
but  adds  that  its  "  latest  history  eloquently  demonstrates  the  fact 
that  extended  empire  is  a  blessing  just  in  proportion  as  it  finds 
hearts  and  hands  willing  to  fulfil  the  high  duties  which  increased 
privileges  involve."  If  the  Koh-i-noor  can  be  made  to  teach  all 
this,  cutting  may  have  improved  it. 

We  have  not,  however,  yet  answered  the  question  as  to  which 
is  the  largest  diamond,  putting  aside  the  suspected  Brnganza  so 
jealously  guarded  in  the  Portuguese  treasury.  It  seems  that  in 
the  island  of  Borneo  there  is  a  Sultan  who  reigns  over  the  territory 
of  Matan,  which  stretches  along  the  west  coast  between  Pontianak 
and  Sarawak ;  and  this  Sultan  has  a  diamond  found  in  1787,  at 
Landak,  a  mine  in  his  country.  It  weighs  367  carats,  but  i3 
uncut.  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  noted  about  it  that  on  this  account 
M  it  may  be  difficult  to  say  whether  it  will  become  the  largest  cut 
diamond  ever  known ;  for  the  famous  diamond  of  Aurungzeb, 
called  the  Mogul,  in  its  rough  state  weighed  795  carats,  and  was 
then  valued  at  600,000/.,  but,  when  cut,  was  reduced  to  279 
carats."  Here  we  have  the  same  question  as  to  cutting  re-stated, 
and  cannot  tell  whether  the  Great  Matan  is  to  be  reckoned  really 
great  or  net.  The  Great  Mogul,  we  may  remark,  has  disappeared, 
and  is  therefore  not  in  the  competition.  Neither  is  the  Nizam, 
which  belongs  to  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad,  and  is  340  carats  in  its 
uncut  state  ;  nor  the  Stewart,  which  weighs  288,  and  is  the  largest 
yet  sent  home  from  South  Africa.  Next  comes  the  Star  of  the 
South,  which  was  found  in  Brazil  in  1853,  and  weighed  254 carats, 
but  was  duly  cut  down  to  125,  so  that  it  is  surpassed  by  several 
others.  The  next  is  called  by  Mr.  Streeter  Du  Toit  I. ;  and,  con- 
sidering that,  according  to  the  table  of  weights  at  the  end  of  the 
book,  this  stone  weighs  since  it  was  cut  no  less  than  244  carats, 
and  is  therefore  by  far  the  largest  cut  diamond  known,  we  may 
observe  as  characteristic  of  the  whole  book  that  though  Mr.  Streeter 
devotes  all  Chapter  VII.  to  it,  he  tells  us  absolutely  nothing  about 
it  except  that  it  was  found  in  187S  at  Du  Toit's  Pan.  Even  the 
weight  is  not  recorded  here,  but  in  the  appendix.  This  is  tanta- 
lizing in  the  highest  degree.  Who  is  the  owner  of  this  wonderful 
gem  ?  what  is  its  value  ?  what  was  its  weight  before  it  was  cut  ? — 
these  and  a  dozen  other  questions  are  left  unanswered,  and  we  can 
only  say  that  the  largest  cut  diamond  known  is  Du  Toit  the  First. 

The  disappointing  result  thus  arrived  at  on  reading  the  whole 
book  is  illustrated  over  and  over  again  in  particular  chapters.  We 
are  startled  by  the  splendid  headings.  Here  is  the  history  of  the 
Star  of  the  South  as  told  in  the  "contents"  of  Chapter  VI. : — 
"  Pound  by  a  Negress. — A  stone  of  singular  beauty. — Sold  for 
3,000/.,  ultimately  to  realize  80,000/. — A  lovely  tint. — The  lion  of 
two  International  Exhibitions,  it  is  afterwards  sent  to  India. — 
Purchased  by  the  Ruler  of  Baroda. — The  Prince's  other  Treasures. — 
Diamond  Dust  poisoning. — Nemesis."  It  would  hardly  be  guessed 
that  the  chapter  itself  is  chietly  taken  'up  with  the  haggling  of  a 
syndicate  of  Prench  jewellers  with  a  Mr.  Dresden.  Other  equally 
absurd  instances  might  be  quoted,  if  it  were  worth  while.  The 
worst  of  books  like  this  is  that  they  stop  the  way.  A  really 
intelligent  account  of  diamonds,  with  some  chapters  on  those 
which  have  figured  in  history,  well  written,  without  ambiguity 
and  without  flaming  posters  at  the  head  of  every  chapter,  might 
be  a  book  worth  reading,  and  might,  in  the  hands  of  a  clever 
writer,  be  a  gain  to  literature.  But  when  we  have  historical 
uncertainty,  scientific  vagueness,  a  rambling,  disconnected  style, 
with  the  pretentious  vulgarity  of  which  the  compiler  of  the 
headings  is  evidently  so  finished  a  master,  the  result  is  a  book 
which  only  serves  to  prevent  a  subject  of  possible  interest  from 
receiving  adequate  treatment.  There  is  only  one  thing  equally 
disheartening  to  writers  who  employ  original  research.  It  is  a 
-question  whether  it  is  worse  to  produce  a  good  book  and  have  it 
used  as  a  mine  by  literary  hacks,  or  to  find  a  poor  and  inadequate 
work  occupying  ground  which  deserved  better  treatment.  If  we 
cannot  say  a  single  word  of  praise  for  a  book  which  may  never- 
theless be  read  with  some  interest,  it  is  because,  from  the  way  in 
which  the  points  of  interest  are  treated,  they  have  almost  lost 
the  power  of  fixing  the  attention.  Mr.  Streeter  has  cut  his 
diamonds  in  such  a  fashion  that  he  has  diminished  their  brilliancy 
.and  reduced  their  weight. 


UNKNOWN  TO  HISTORY.' 

O  INOE  the  characters  of  fiction  have  usually  no  existence  in  the 
KZ?  world  of  life,  it  seems  rather  odd  that  Miss  Yonge  should 
have  chosen  as  the  title  of  her  last  novel  a  statement  which 
might  be  applied  to  all  novels  equally,  and  is  not  characteristic  of 
any  one  more  than  another.  The  reader  of  the  title  cannot  but 
wonder  why  the  creatures  of  Miss  Yonge's  imagination  are  sup- 
posed to  be  more  "  unknown  to  history  "  than  those  of  any  other 
author,  and  his  wonder  increases  when,  on  turning  to  the  title- 
page,  he  finds  that  the  story  thus  introduced  is  an  historical 
novel,  treating  of  times  on  which  the  full  blaze  of  historical  re- 
search has  been  thrown,  and  in  which  the  action  centres  round 

*  Unknown  to  History.  By  Charlotte  M.  Yon^e.  London  :  Mncmillan 
&  Co.  1882. 


the  unfortunate  Mary  Stuart  in  her  captivity.  Now,  as  everything 
connected  with  that  ill-starred  woman  has  been  raked  up  and 
made  known,  not  only  to  history,  but  to  all  the  readers  of  printed 
books,  times  without  end,  we  are  puzzled  to  know  what  it  can  be 
that  has  remained  unknown  so  loug.  We  open  the  book,  hoping- 
that  the  secret  may  prove  to  be  a  new  link  in  the  chain  of  evi- 
dence attached  to  the  Casket  letters,  or  some  other  important  fact 
that  may  go  far  to  whitewash  the  memory  of  the  poor  woman 
whose  tragic  death  makes  people  so  ready  to  condone  the  mis- 
demeanours of  her  life.  We  find,  however,  that  Miss  Yonge 
has  no  such  revelation  to  make.  It  is  the  heroine  who  was 
"  unknown  to  history,"  and  she  is  thus  particularized  because 
she  had  a  very  good  right  to  be  known,  and,  indeed,  had  the 
secret  of  her  birth  oozed  out,  she  might  have  changed  the  face 
of  history  altogether.  This  young  lady  is  no  less  a  personage 
than  a  daughter  of  the  third  marriage  of  the  Queen  of  Scots, 
born  during  her  imprisonment  in  Loch  Leven  Castle.  A 
rumour  of  the  birth  of  such  a  child  has  found  its  way  into 
history.  The  legend  concerning  her  is  that  she  was  smuggled 
over  to  France  and  placed  under  the  care  of  her  great  aunt,  the 
Abbess  of  Soissons;  that,  having  been  brought  up  in  the  convent, 
when  she  came  to  years  of  discretion  she  took  the  veil,  and  lived 
and  died  unknown  in  the  seclusion  of  the  cloister.  But  this  tale 
is  not  brought  forward  by  any  contemporary  authority,  and,  as  the 
sagacious  Mr.  Burton  says  : — "  That  a  child  should  have  been  born 
to  her  (i.e.  Mary)  in  Loch  Leven,  should  have  been  removed  to 
Prance,  and  should  there  have  lived  to  maturity  ;  that  these  events 
should  have  occurred  in  that  vigilant,  suspicious  age  without 
having  a  vestige  of  a  whisper  about  them  in  the  correspondence  or 
memoirs,  is  a  thing  hard  to  be  believed."  How  much  harder  is  it 
then  to  believe  that  this  child  lived  and  grew  up  under  the  very 
eyes  of  her  mother  at  the  gates  of  Sheffield  Castle,  beneath  the 
sheltering  roof  of  one  of  the  Talbots,  a  near  kinsman  to  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury ;  that  she  became  her  mother's  constant  companion ; 
and  that  finally'  she  went  up  to  London,  was  presented  to 
Elizabeth  by  the  French  Ambassador,  revealed  to  the  Queen  the 
story  of  her  birth,  and  besought  her  to  spare  her  mother's  life. 
Yet,  even  after  thus  leaping  into  the  lion's  mouth,  she  contrived 
to  get  away  scatheless,  married  her  faithful  lover,  and  lived  happily 
to  a  good  old  age  in  Holland,  where  she  at  last  ended  her  days  in 
peace  and  comfort.  Such  is  the  impossible  career  which  Miss 
Yonge  has  sketched  out  for  this  supposititious  babe  whom  she  has 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  her  heroine.  But,  barring  the  imaginative 
nature  of  this  young  lady's  tale,  the  story  sticks  very  closely  to 
historical  facts,  and  is  consistent  and  accurate  in  its  details 
throughout. 

The  writer  of  an  historical  novel  is  always  placed  at  a  disad- 
vantage by  the  knowledge  that  the  reader  already  possesses  of  the 
lives  of  the  chief  actors.  Now  in  this  case,  from  the  moment  that 
Anthony  Babington  and  Mary  Stuart  appear  on  the  scene,  we  see 
the  gallows  tree  and  the  headsman's  axe  looming  in  the  distance, 
and  feel  that  no  skill  on  the  author's  part  or  merit  on  theirs  can 
possibly  avert  the  gruesome  end  which  inevitably  awaits  them 
both.  Knowing  all  this,  it  is  impossible  to  feel  a  keen  interest  in 
the  secret  envoys  disguised  as  hucksters,  and  the  barrels  of  beer 
with  double  bottoms,  and  the  watches  with  double  cases,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  machinery  of  the  plotting  and  scheming  which  we 
know  is  only  hastening  a  tragic  consummation.  So  much  of  the 
story  being  thus  all  known  beforehand,  the  merit  of  the  book  rests 
entirely  on  the  way  in  which  the  story  is  told  and  on  the  skill 
with  which  the  characters  are  warmed  into  life.  In  both  these 
respects  Miss  Yonge  far  excels  the  general-  run  of  writers  of  his- 
torical novels.  She  can  always  tell  a  story  well,  and  she  is  at  her 
best  in  telling  a  story  of  bygone  days.  She  delights  in  the  minutise 
of  history,  and  her  intimate  acquaintance  with  it  enables  her  to 
surround  ber  principal  figures  with  true  local  colouring,  filled  in 
with  skilful  touches,  and  without  any  apparent  effort.  Without 
any  long-winded  descriptions  of  dress  and  furniture  or  disserta- 
tions on  the  spirit  of  the  age,  it  is  plain  that  the  lime  is  the  reign 
of  good  Queen  Bess,  and  could  have  been  no  other.  Miss  Yonge 
has  a  happy  facility  for  being  quaint  and  picturesque  in  her  his- 
torical delineations,  without  being  stilted  and  pedantic. 

The  babe  whose  fate  fills  these  volumes  is  lucky  enough  to  be 
rescued  from  a  wreck  by  a  gentleman  adventurer,  who  fetches  her 
home  to  his  wife  at  Hull.  That  good  lady  at  once  adopts  her  in 
the  place  of  her  own  infant  daughter  of  the  same  age,  who 
has  just  died.  As  the  little  foundling  has  been  marked  with 
a  monogram  between  the  shoulders,  has  a  crucifix  round  her 
neck,  and  a  scroll  in  cypher  hidden  in  her  clothes,  they  suspect 
her  to  be  the  child  of  a  Papist ;  but,  as  there  is  no  clue  to  her 
name,  they  have  her  christened  Cicely,  and  resolve  to  bring 
her  up  as  their  own.  Considering  that  the  secret  is  known 
to  the  sailors  on  board  the  ship  which  rescued  her,  to  the 
parson  who  christened  her,  and  to  half  a  score  of  gossips 
in  Hull  besides,  it  is  kept  concealed  a  wonderfully  long  time. 
When  we  read  that  as  the  child  grew  up  she  showed  the  black 
brows  of  the  Hepburns,  and  yet,  even  in  spite  of  her  want  of  good 
looks  from  babyhood,  had  the  wonderful  power  of  fascinating  the 
male  sex  which  was  her  mother's  fatal  gift,  we  tremble  to  thiuk 
of  what  her  future  must  be.  However,  the  virtuous  up-bringing 
of  Mistress  Susan  Talbot,  her  foster-mother,  does  more  than 
counterbalance  all  the  bad  blood  she  has  inherited,  and  she  turns 
out  a  perfectly  respectable  and  even  exemplary  member  of  society. 
The  first  stirring  occurrence  in  the  life  of  Cicely  is  the  coming  of 
the  Queen  of  Scots  to  Sheffield.  This  happens  early  in  the  first 
volume,  and  from  that  time  the  Queen  and  the  Queen's  affairs 
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occupy  much  of  the  time  and  the  mind9  of  the  actors  in  the  story.  | 
Her  character  is,  on  the  whole,  very  fairly  dealt  with.  Miss  Yonge 
is  clearly  neither  a  blind  partisan  nor  a  bitter  opponent  of  that  j 
hapless  princess.  She  evidently  thinks  that  the  woman  who  could  ] 
win  so  much  real  love  from  her  dependents  and  servants,  and 
whose  charm  acted  like  a  spell  on  all  who  came  into  personal  con- 
tact with  her,  could  not  have  been  by  any  means  so  black  as  her 
political  adversaries  have  striven  to  paint  her.  But  while  doing 
full  justice  to  all  Mary  Stuart's  good  points  she  does  not  attempt  to 
gloss  over  the  unscrupulous  and  even  vile  means  which  she 
employed  in  carrying  out  the  plots  to  which  a  restless  spirit  of 
intrigue  was  ever  urging  her.  Sometimes,  however,  it  almost 
seems  as  if  Miss  Yonge  wished  to  excuse  her  inditi'erence  to 
the  shedding  of  blood  and  calm  contemplation  of  the  assassi- 
nation of  her  enemies,  even  of  Queen  Elizabeth  herself,  on  the 
plea  that  with  her  French  lightheartedness  she  never  realized 
the  uglier  details  inseparable  from  the  carrying  out  of  her 
brilliant  schemes.  Her  spirit  could  brook  no  thwarting.  She 
could  only  look  on  the  people  who  stood  in  her  way  as  so  many 
obstructions,  which  her  agents  must  remove  by  any  means  in 
their  power.  And,  since  all  her  schemes  had  for  their  end  the 
glory  of  the  Holy  Church,  surely  that  made  all  means  justifiable. 
Whether  the  means  were  foul  or  fair,  it  behoved  not  her  to  inquire. 
Those  who  remember  the  fate  of  Chastelard,  and  the  part  taken  by 
Mary  in  the  raid  on  the  Gordons,  may  perhaps  take  a  different 
view  of  her  character,  and  see  in  it  very  unmistakable  traces  of 
the  bloodthirstiness  which  distinguished  her  great-uncle  the  royal 
Bluebeard.  As  for  the  Babington  plot,  it  is  very  nearly  as  dia- 
bolical a  business  as  the  Popish  plot  of  a  later  reign,  if,  as  Miss 
Y'onge  implies,  it  was  set  on  loot  and  fostered  by  Elizabeth's 
councillors  on  purpose  to  compass  the  death  of  the  too  troublesome 
captive  Queen.  But,  while  Miss  Yonge  evidently  views  Mary 
Stuart's  character  in  the  mo3t  favourable  light,  she  i9  very  de- 
cidedly on  her  guard  against  being  too  flattering  to  her  personal 
appearance.  She  takes  for  her  guide  the  famous  Sheffield  portrait. 
Of  course,  if  Mary  was  like  that,  it  is  strange  that  her  beauty 
should  ever  have  been  so  much  talked  of.  But  perhaps,  as  the 
picture  was  executed  in  England,  the  painter  dared  not  do  full 
justice  to  the  perfections  of  his  model  for  fearing  of  exciting  the 
jealousy  of  Elizabeth.  She  is  thus  described  when  she  first  appears 
on  the  scene  : — 

Mary  Stuart  was  only  thirty-one  at  this  time,  and  her  face  was  still 
youthful,  though  worn  and  wearied,  and  bearing  tokens  of  illness.  The 
features  were  far  from  being  regularly  beautiful  ;  there  was  a  decided  cast 
iu  one  of  the  eyes,  and  in  spite  of  all  that  Mary  Talbot's  detracting  tongue 
had  said,  Susan's  first  impression  was  disappointment.  But,  as  the  Queen 
greeted  the  lady  whom  she  already  knew,  and  the  Earl  presented  his 
daughter,  Lady  Grace,  his  stepdaughter,  Elizabeth  Cavendish,  and  his 
kinswoman,  Mistress  Susan  Talbot,  the  extraordinary  magic  of  her  eve  and 
lip  beamed  on  them,  the  queenly  grace  and  dignity  joined  with  a  wonderful 
sweetness  impressed  them  all,  and  each  in  measure  felt  the  fascination. 

Miss  Yonge  will  not  commit  herself  to  the  colour  of  the  eyes,  but 
describes  them  as  being  such  that  no  one  could  ever  tell  whether 
they  were  bronze  or  blue. 

Miss  Yonge  is  so  carefully  correct  in  her  history  that  we  hope 
she  will  pardon  us  for  pointing  out  an  error  that  could  be  easily 
set  right.  It  was  not  from  a  daughter  of  James  I.,  as  asserted 
on  p.  144  of  the  first  volume,  that  the  Hamiltons  derived  their 
claim  to  the  throne.  Their  royal  blood  came  to  them  throuo-h 
Mary,  daughter  of  James  If.,  sister  of  James  III.  In  the  days 
when  the  Boyds  were  in  the  ascendent  at  the  Court  of  her 
brother,  this  lady  was  married  to  Thomas  Boyd,  who  was  created 
Earl  of  Arran  ;,  and,  when  his  enemies  got  too  strong  for  him,  and 
obliged  James  to  exile  him,  his  wife  and  his  title  were  made  over 
to  the  head  of  the  house  of  Hamilton,  and  thus  their  pre- 
tensions to  the  throne  and  the  earldom  of  Arran  came  into  that 
family.  With  regard  to  fashions  of  manners  or  costume,  it  is 
always  a  most  difficult  task  to  fix  a  date  when  any  given  turn  of 
expression  or  article  of  clothing  first  came  into  general  use.  Still, 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  Miss  Yonge  somewhat  antedates  the 
•use  of  the  word  "  princess  "  in  the  loose  and  general  sense  of  the 
present  day.  She  makes  Lady  Shrewsbury  speak  and  write  of  her 
infant  grandchild  Arabella  Stewart  as  the  "  princess,"  and  expect 
other  people  to  do  the  same.  Now,  it  hardly  seems  probable  that 
even  the  doating  folly  of  a  grandmother  would  have  gone  so  far. 
The  old  Countess  of  Lennox  herself  must  have  had,  as  the  daughter 
of  Margaret  Tudor,  a  much  better  right  to  the  title  than  herown 
grandchild,  and  yet  she  did  not  commonly  assume  it.  If  we 
recollect  rightly,  even  the  late  King's  own  daughters  were  usually 
spoken  of  as  the  Lady  Mary  and  the  Lady  Elizabeth  till  each  in 
turn  came  to  the  throne.  Even  Darnley,  though  he  is  mentioned 
as  figuring  as  "  first  prince  of  the  blood ;'  in  a  state  ceremony  at 
the  English  Court,  did  not  go  about  the  world  as  Prince  Henry 
till  he  had  married  a  reigning  Queen.  Again,  it  strikes  us  as  un- 
natural to  put  into  Mary's  mouth  the  phrase,  «  They  know  how  to 
do  such  things  better  abroad."  Had  this  expression  come  into 
vogue  so  early— was  not  "foreign  parts"  the  commonly  used 
equivalent  for  «  abroad  "  ?  At  all  events,  Mary  Stuart  would  have 
felt  herself  far  more  "  abroad  "  in  England  than  in  the  sunny  land 
where  she  had  once  been  Queen,  and  with  which  she  loved  to 
identify  herself.  Happily  for  her  readers,  Miss  Yonge  does  not 
make  her  characters  as  a  rule  express  themselves  in  the  peculiar 
dialect  peculiar  to  the  pages  of  historical  romances.  It  is 
only  very  rarely  that  they  relapse  into  calling  an  embarrass- 
ment of  any  sort  a  "  coil,"  or  dubbing  one  another  "  malapert 
poppets  "  and  cockered  minions,  and  seasoning  their  speech  with 


such  expletives  as  "  Tilly-Vally  "  by  "  Cock-and-Pieanan."  Nothing 
more  racy  than  such  mild  expressions  may  find  its  way  into  Miss 
Yonge's  pages ;  the  "  full-mouthed  oath "  which  bespoke  the 
gentlewoman  finds  no  place  there,  however  common  to  the  speech 
of  the  time  it  might  be.  Indeed,  the  hero  thrashes  his  younger 
brother  for  using  an  oath.  Although  the  author  takes  care  to  let 
us  know  that  Mary  and  her  attendants  conversed  in  the  "  Scottish 
tongue,"  she  does  not  often  attempt  to  reproduce  it,  though  here 
and  there  we  come  across  a  moral  or  a  phrase  meant  to  pass  for 
North-country  idioms.  Thus  Melville  says  of  an  ill-looking  fellow, 
"  There  was  a  scunner  iu  his  een  that  I  inislikit."  Now,  though 
"  scunner  "  is  certainly  a  very  Scotch  word,  it  is  used  here  in  a 
way  iu  which  no  one  born  north  of  the  Tweed  would  think  of 
using  it.  "  Scunner "  here  might  mean  a  mote  or  a  beam,  or  a 
sinister  expression  in  the  eye  spoken  of.  Now  the  word  is  merely 
a  contracted  form  of  sickener,  and  indicates  the  disgust  caused  by 
the  sight  of  any  repulsive  object,  not  the  object  which  excites  that 
feeling.  Melville  might  have  said  that  the  sight  of  the  young 
man's  eye  gave  him  a  scunner ;  but  he  would  not  have  asserted 
that  there  was  a  "  scunner  "  in  the  eye  itself.  We  should  like  to 
know  what  authority  Miss  Yonge  has  for  placing  home-spun  and 
home-knit  stockings  in  the  wardrobe  of  her  heroine,  a  girl  bred, 
at  least,  if  not  born,  as  a  plain  squire's  daughter  in  the  middle  of 
Elizabeth's  reign.  That  queens  possessed  these  new-fashioned 
articles  we  know.  There  is  a  popular  story  that  Elizabeth  had 
a  pair  presented  to  her  by  her  silkwoman,  and  vowed  she  never 
would  wear  cloth  hose  again ;  and  Mary  had  on  two  pair, 
one  above  another,  on  the  day  when  she  was  beheaded. 
But  then  these  were  silk  stockings.  Now  Cicely  Talbot's, 
if  they  were  home-spun,  must  have  been  made  of  woollen. 
As  it  is  commonly  believed  that  the  first  pair  of  knit  worsted 
stockings  seen  in  England  were  presented  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke 
in  1564  by  one  William  Eider,  who  had  fouud  out  the  way  to 
make  them  from  a  pair  of  knit  stockings  from  Mantua  that  he  had 
seen  in  the  house  of  an  Italian  merchant,  it  is  hardly  credible  that  the 
art  of  knitting  stockings  could  have  in  so  short  a  space  of  time  become 
so  common  as  to  pass  unnoticed  when  exercised  by  a  young  lady  in 
a  remote  country  district.  We  should  be  glad,  also,  if  Miss  Yonge 
would  explain  how  it  was  that  the  Bride  of  Dunbar,  the  ship 
bearing  the  precious  babe,  came  to  be  wrecked  on  the  coast  of 
Yorkshire  on  her  voyage  from  Dumbarton  to  France.  She  had 
got  wonderfully  out  of  her  course,  yet  none  of  the  mariners  who 
fell  in  with  her  seemed  at  all  surprised  at  it. 

Little  more  than  a  year  ago  Mr.  Leader  did  good  service  to 
history  by  collecting  and  publishing  in  his  admirable  book 
every  scrap  of  information  bearing  upon  that  hitherto  unwritten 
chapter  of  Mary  Stuart's  history,  the  period  of  her  residence  at 
Sheffield.  Miss  Yonge  now,  in  a  still  more  light  and 
attractive  form,  places  a  picture  of  the  same  period  within 
the  reach  of  the  readers  of  fiction  who  might  possibly  regard 
Mr.  Leader's  volume  as  too  serious  reading.  But  she  does 
not  confine  herself  to  Sheffield,  but  carries  the  Queen  from  house 
to  house  and  her  heroine  with  her  on  to  the  closing  scene  at 
Fotheringhay.  The  story  is  written  throughout  in  a  lively  and 
easy  style,  but  here  and  there  we  note  signs  of  this  ease  slipping 
into  carelessness.  One  house  where  the  Queen  passed  some  days, 
for  instance,  is  called  in  some  places  Tickhill,  and  in  others  by  the 
more  usual  form  Tixall.  Surely  Miss  Yonge  did  not  intend  to 
write  in  cold  blood  that  at  a  certain  entertainment  salt-cellars  and 
tankards  "  perfectly  swarmed  along  the  board."  But  setting 
such  minor  slips  as  we  have  pointed  out  aside,  the  book  gives  a 
very  truthful  picture  of  the  times ;  the  plot  is  ingeniously  worked 
out,  and  the  interest  well  sustained  to  the  end,  and  the  leading  cha- 
racters are  well  drawn,  and  though  very  estimable  and  excellent,  are 
not  too  perfect  to  be  lifelike.  Unknown  to  History  is  quite  worthy 
to  rank  with  the  Vhaplet.  of  Pearls  and  The  Caged  Lion.  Without 
revealing  the  plot,  which  is  always  an  injustice  to  an  author, 
for  the  satisfaction  of  readers  who  dread  having  their  feelings 
harrowed  we  may  mention  that  the  story  ends  happily. 


BAETH'S  RELIGIONS  OF  INDIA.* 

THE  main  substance  of  this  work  appeared  nearly  three  years 
ago  as  an  article  in  the  Encyclopedie  des  Sciences  Reliyieuses, 
and  the  author,  we  are  told,  supposed  at  first  that  he  could  put 
what  he  had  to  say  in  the  compass  of  some  fifty  pages.  It  is 
clear  that  he  must  have  started  with  no  notion  but  that  of  draw- 
ing out  briefly  and  simply  the  general  views  and  conclusions  which 
he  had  reached  on  the  subject,  without  entering  much  into  the 
details  of  the  evidence  on  which  they  rested.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  even  for  this  mere  outline  he  found  it  impossible  to  confine 
himself  within  these  limits;  but,  happily  for  the  accomplishment 
of  his  task,  he  was  relieved  from  all  restrictions  as  to  space.  The 
scale  on  which,  accordingly,  he  worked  has  produced  a  modest 
volume  of  less  than  three  hundred  pages,  the  notes,  which  could 
not  be  admitted  into  the  Encycloptedia,  being  included.  In  such 
a  volume  it  is  obvious  that  we  can  have  no  exhaustive  treatment  of 
so  vast  and  intricate  a  subject;  and  at  the  outset  the  author  tells 
us  what  we  may  expect,  while  he  insists  that  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  a  summary  and  perhaps  disappointingly  incomplete 
sketch.  His  work,  we  are  warned,  makes  no  pretence  either  in  its 
original  or  in  its  present  form  "  to  teach  anything  to  adepts  in 

*  The  Religions  of  India.  By  A.  Barth.  Authorized  Translation  by- 
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Indianist  studies.''  Such  adepts  are  not  many  in  number,  and  they 
are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  If  the  text  of  this  volume 
by  itself  might  possibly  in  some  parts  perplex  or  mislead  those 
■who  are  only  beginning  to  break  ground  in  this  almost  boundless 
field,  the  danger  is  met  not  only  by  the  candid  way  in  which 
at  the  outset  the  author  indicates  the  most  important  or  the 
most  startling  of  his  conclusions,  but  by  the  full  and  elaborate 
notes  which  guide  the  reader  to  the  whole  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject. These  conclusions  affect  not  so  much  the  positive  antiquity 
assigned  to  what  are  called  the  Vedic  books,  as  the  comparative 
age  of  the  religion  and  philosophy  contained  in  them,  and  of  the 
popular  systems  which  are  supposed  to  have  grown  out  of  them. 
This  priority,  which  has  been  generally  claimed  for  the  Rig  Veda, 
and  more  particularly  for  certain  portions  of  it,  M.  Barth  calls 
seriously  in  question,  and,  indeed,  virtually  rejects.  In  short,  his 
belief  is  that  the  most  modern  forms  of  Hindu  popular  religion 
have  in  some  sort  existed  from  periods  long  preceding  that  of  the 
oldest  hymns  of  the  Rig  Yeda,  side  by  side  with  the  carefully 
guarded  traditions  which  those  hymns  set  forth. 

If  these  conclusions  can  be  established,  the  notions  which 
English  scholars  generally  have  received  of  late  years  from  the 
works  of  other  teachers  must  be  largely  modified.  It  may  be 
disagreeable  to  be  obliged  to  do  this ;  but  if  the  seeds  of  Vishnuism 
and  Sivaism  were  not  merely  sown,  but  had  germinated,  in  the 
days  which  first  heard  the  chants  of  the  Rig  Veda,  nothing  is 
gained  by  shutting  our  eyes  to  this  fact  more  than  to  any  other 
fact ;  and  it  may  be  well  to  say  at  once  that  M.  Barth  has  brought 
together  a  large  amount  of  evidence  which,  to  say  the  least,  makes 
this  conclusion  likely.  We  may  add  at  the  same  time  that  he  has 
treated  the  subject  with  great  clearness,  and  that,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  work  has  not  suffered  in  the  hands  of  the  translator. 
Of  these  flaws  some  are  sufficiently  strange  to  call  for  notice  and 
for  correction  in  later  editions.  We  might  have  to  search  long 
before  we  could  find  a  sentence  with  a  more  wonderful  end  than 
the  following : — 

It  is  evident  that  Brahmanism,  in  order  not  to  die  of  exhaustion,  was 
condemned  to  violate  constantly  its  own  peculiar  principles,  while 
Buddhism,  on  the  contrary,  in  order  to  spread  wider,  had  only  to  practise 
its. 

Oddly  enough,  the  same  page  (125)  exhibits  another  specimen  of 
this  marvellous  treatment  of  the  unlucky  pronoun: — 

One  fact  mere  is  enough  to  discredit  this  theory  ;  it  is  that  Buddhism, 
at  the  time  when  it  was  dominant,  never  in  the  slightest  interfered  with 
caste  in  the  countries  where  it  happened  still  to  exist ;  and  not  only  did 
it  not  do  so — it  was  it  which  in  all  probability  imported  caste  into  countries 
where  it  did  not  yet  exist. 

It  is  not  here  only  that  we  have  to  tread  the  mazes  of  a  laby- 
rinth which  makes  us  heartily  wish  that  this  unhappy  it  had 
never  found  its  way  into  English  speech.  The  reader  may  be 
forgiven  if  he  confesses  himself  at  a  loss  to  know  what  may  be 
meant  by  it  in  the  clauses  of  the  following  sentence  on  the 
decline  of  Buddhism  : — 

When  we  consider  that  the  majority  of  these  sects  gave  battle  with  its 
own  weapons  [we  presume  that  the  weapons  meant  are  those  of  Buddhism]  ; 
that  they  preached,  like  it,  the  religious  equality  of  all  men  ;  that  over 
against  the  figure  of  Buddha  they  set  figures,  less  perfect  doubtless,  but 
quite  as  personal,  quite  as  capable  of  stirring  up  a  passionate  devotion  of 
legendary  deities,  such  as  Mahadeva,  Krishna,  Rama,  to  say  nothing  of 
their  goddesses  ;  when  we  consider  that  they  knew  at  least  as  well  as  it 
how  to  appeal  to  the  senses  with  their  temples,  their  images,  their  pompous 
and  stagey  festivals,  and  that  they  possessed,  moreover,  a  splendid  system 
of  fable,  while  it  had  only  been  able  to  cloak  itself  in  an  abstract 
artificial  chronology  .  .  .  we  shall  very  easily  understand  how  Buddhism 
had  to  go  to  the  wall. — 138. 

In  some  cases  indistinctness  of  expression  may  be  the  fault 
as  much  of  the  writer  as  of  the  translator.  The  author  is  speak- 
ing of  the  change  which  has  come  over  Hinduism,  more  espe- 
cially "  in  the  gradual  disappearance  of  sacrifice  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  almsgiving,  pious  deeds,  and  [what  is  oddly  translated] 
the  worship  of  latreia,"  and  the  translator  makes  him  wind  up  by 
telling  us  that 

It  would  be  to  make  a  false  use  of  historical  coincidences  to  affect  to  see 
dimly  in  all  these  facts  the  direct  action  of  Buddhism  ;  but  we  cannot, 
nevertheless,  deny  that  they  belong  to  a  movement  inspired  by  ideas  to 
which  Buddhism  had  given  the  most  effective  expression. 

As  the  working  of  these  ideas  was  exhibited  by  Buddhist 
communities  among  the  very  people  whose  beliefs  were  thus 
modified,  it  would  seem  that  we  might  very  fairly  trace  the 
changes  to  the  direct  action  of  Buddhism,  and  that  the  connexion 
between  the  two,  far  from  being  dimly  seen,  can  be  traced  pretty 
clearly.  Such  sentences  as  those  we  have  quoted,  if  they  occurred 
frequently,  would  go  far  towards  impairing  the  chief  merit  of  the 
book,  which  is  that  of  removing  a  large  number  of  erroneous 
impressions  still  commonly  entertained  about  the  history  and  con- 
dition of  religious  belief  in  India.  Of  the  later  Brahmanic  sects 
little  is  known  by  ordinary  English  readers ;  but  not  a  few  fancy 
that  about  Buddhism,  at  least,  their  ignorance  is  less  dense  ;  and 
the  common  notion  is  that  Buddhism  achieved  its  conquests  purely 
by  the  spirit  of  patient  forbearance  and  love,  and  that  it  was 
finally  banished  from  the  land  which  had  given  it  birth  by  sys- 
tematic persecution  applied  relentlessly.  These  notions,  if  M. 
Barth  is  right,  are  the  very  reverse  of  the  truth ;  but,  if  it  is 
scarcely  practicable  for  M.  Barth  to  give  in  his  chapters  more 
than  a  summary  of  the  evidence  on  which  his  assertions  rest,  it  is 
still  less  possible  to  enter  on  the  question  here.  No  evidence  worth 
much  consideration,  he  insists,  has  been  thus  far  adduced  for  be- 
lieving that  any  systematic  persecution  was  ever  brought  to  bear 


upon  Buddhism,  either  before  its  triumph  or  in  the  days  of  its 
decline  (133  ) ;  while  it  is  dilficult,  he  argues,  for  any  Church  with 
universal  pretensions  to  abstain  altogether  from  handling  the 
carnal  weapon  in  the  propagation  of  the  faith.  We  can  scarcely 
deny  the  significance  of  the  inscription  in  which  the  well-known 
Asoka  himself  informs  us  that  in  less  than  two  years  "  The 
gods  who  were  worshipped  as  true  divinities  in  Jambudvipa 
(India)  have  been  rendered  false  ;  and  this  result  is  the  effect,  not 
of  my  greatness,  but  of  my  zeal."  Mere  intellectual  controversy 
could  scarcely  have  induced  this  rapid  growth  of  conviction  among 
a  people  who,  as  he  acknowledges,  were  by  no  means  deeply 
impressed  by  the  magnificence  of  the  monarch  who  addressed 
them. 

It  is  well  to  know  that  even  in  these  respects  the  history  of 
Buddhism  is  not  altogether  different  from  that  of  other  great  reli- 
gious bodies  which  have  used  physical  force  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  about  changes  of  opinion.  But  the  questions  which 
relate  to  the  conditions  which  ultimately  led  to  the  protests  of 
Gautama  Buddha  are  of  far  greater  importance  ;  and  the  assertion 
of  M.  Barth  brings  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  state  of  things  in 
the  age  which  gave  birth  to  the  earliest  Vedic  hymns  differed 
widely  from  the  picture  with  which  English  readers  have  of  late 
years  been  made  familiar.  This  picture  is  that  of  a  people  among 
whom  there  is  no  other  priesthood  than  that  of  the  father  of  the 
family ;  whose  worship  is  offered  to  One  God,  adored  under  many 
names,  according  to  the  aspects  in  which  the  divine  ordering  of 
the  world  is  regarded  ;  and  for  whom  the  complicated  systems  of 
later  thought  were  still  things  of  the  future.  For  M.  Barth,  on  the 
contrary,  the  earliest  Vedic  literature  is  pre-eminently  sacerdotal, 
and  in  no  sense  popular.  Even  in  the  most  ancient  hymns  he  fails 
to  see  the  primitive  natural  simplicity  which  many  discern  in  them. 
He  probably  goes  beyond  the  mark  when  he  says  that  in  none  of  the 
hymns  do  we  fail  to  find  allusions  and  reticences,  with  pretensions 
to  mysticism  and  theosophic  insight.  There  are  some  hymns  to 
Varuna  and  to  Ushas,  which  seem  to  exhibit  from  beginning  to 
end  the  simplicity  of  a  child ;  but  it  is  obviously  impossible  to 
refute  the  assertion  that  these  hymns  may  be  only  instances  in 
which  the  priestly  philosopher  has  succeeded  perfectly  in  veiling 
his  subtlety.  It  is,  however,  equally  possible  that  we  have  in  them 
material  belonging  to  an  age  which  would  correspond  exactly  with 
the  picture  drawn  of  them  by  Professor  Max  Miiller  and  others. 
Such  a  supposition  would  render  it  necessary  to  throw  back  the 
Chandas  or  Hymn-making  period  by  many  centuries;  and  this 
M.  Barth  does  without  hesitation,  while  he  places  in  the  same  class 
with  the  oldest  hymns  of  the  Rig  Veda  a  multitude  of  hymns  in- 
serted in  the  Atharva  Veda,  and  also  some  of  the  formulas  presented 
in  the  Yajur  Veda.  But,  on  the  whole,  he  regards  all  the  hymns  as 
the  utterances  of  a  narrow  circle  of  priests,  and  as  reflecting  a  some- 
what singular  view  of  things.  In  short,  the  hymns  of  the  Rig  Veda 
furnish,  in  his  judgment,  no  means  for  determining  conclusively  the 
measure  of  importance  attained  by  any  given  deity  in  the  common 
worship  of  the  people  generally.  The  figure  of  Ushas  is  singularly 
prominent,  and  is  invested  with  marvellously  beautiful  colours ; 
but  by  comparison  the  ritual  passes  her  by  unheeded,  and  she  has 
but  little  share  in  the  offerings.  High  above  all  soars  the  majestic 
image  of  Varuna,  the  god  who  in  the  hymns  approaches  nearest  to 
the  pure  spirit  of  righteousness  and  truth.  Nothing,  says  M. 
Barth,  exceeds  the  magnificent  terms  in  which  the  hymns  describe 
him.  In  him  alone  the  sinner  who  confesses  his  sin  finds  a  refuge ; 
to  him  alone  the  criminal  carries  the  burden  of  his  remorse.  '■  In 
other  sections  the  religion  of  the  Veda  is  ritualistic  and  at  times 
intensely  speculative  ;  but  with  Varuna  it  goes  down  to  the  depths 
of  the  conscience  and  realizes  the  idea  of  holiness." 

But,  judging  from  the  number  of  hymns  addressed  to  Varuna, 
to  Dyaus,  and  to  Iudra,  some  have  inferred  that  in  the  hymn- 
making  period  Varuna  was  a  deity  who  was  being  gradually  dis- 
placed by  the  god  of  the  bright  heavens,  whose  name  reappears  in 
that  of  the  Hellenic  Zeus,  as  Dyaus  in  his  turn  was  displaced  by 
Indra.  This  view  M.  Barth  altogether  rejects ;  and  while  he  admits 
fully  the  flexibility  of  the  attributes  of  the  several  Vedic  gods,  he 
draws  from  it  a  conclusion  which  makes  the  priority  and  indepen- 
dence of  the  religion  of  the  Rig  Veda  untenable.  This  conclusion 
is  that,  although  Varuna  might  be  thus  exalted  in  the  invocations  of 
a  narrow  class  of  priestly  thinkers,  he  was  not,  at  the  time  when 
they  were  so  addressing  him,  a  popular  god  among  the  people 
generally.  It  would,  he  believes,  be  hard  indeed  to  say  what  the 
favourite  gods  in  any  given  age  might  be.  Popular  opinion  was 
in  a  constant  state  of  flux ;  but  its  general  tendency  was  to 
multiply  forms  of  devotion  to  Rudra,  and  by  ascribing  all  his 
characteristics  to  Vishnu,  to  give  birth  to  the  Vishnavite  system  of 
which  the  worship  of  Krishna,  the  black  solar  god,  is  one  of  the 
latest  modifications.  The  Sivaite  religions  he  looks  upon  as  more 
ancient  than  those  of  Vishnu,  or  at  least  as  having  been  adopted 
at  an  earlier  date  by  the  Brahmans,  with  whom  it  long  remained 
a  sort  of  professional  reiigion.  The  streams  which  have  been 
expanded  into  these  mighty  rivers  were  flowing  on  side  by  side 
with  the  loftier  and  purer  religion  of  the  Veda.  Hinduism  has 
thus  been,  and  is  still,  a  living  system — or,  rather,  a  congeries  of 
systems — all  in  a  state  of  decay  and  some  in  a  condition  of  utter 
decrepitude,  yet  all  prolonging  their  existence  by  frequent  reforms, 
and  resting  011  the  passive  fidelity  of  the  people.  This  devotion 
is  kept  alive  pre-eminently  by  the  duty  of  pilgrimage,  and  by  the 
excitement  which  in  such  pilgrimages  atones  for  the  lifelong 
monotony  of  merely  mechanical  ritualism  in  their  homes.  These 
pilgrimages  involve  for  the  poor  wanderers  more  than  the  dangers 
of  a  battle-field,  and  they  return  home  when  their  last  coin  is 
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spent,  strewing-  the  roads  with  their  dead.  "  It  would  be  impos- 
sible,"' M.  Barth  asserts.  "  to  over-estimate  the  effect  of  these 
pilgrimages  on  the  religious  temper  of  the  nation,  and  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  regard  what  goes  on  here  as  the  -vital  function,  so 
to  speak,  of  Hinduism."  On  this  living  force  all  foreign  influence 
seems  thus  far  to  have  spent  itself  for  the  most  part  in  vain  : — 

Several  centuries  of  Mussulman  domination  have  hardly  touched  them. 
They  have  re-acted  at  least  as  much  on  Islam  as  Islam  has  acted  on  them  ; 
and  it  would  seem  at  the  present  time  that,  in  certain  provinces  at  least, 
they  are  making  it  recoil.  As  for  Christianity,  at  this  very  time,  when  it 
has  the  command  of  unparalleled  resources  and  everything  in  its  favour  to 
raise  it  to  pre-eminence  and  lend  it  prestige,  the  success  that  accompanies 
its  efforts  is  the  smallest  conceivable.— 289. 

The  remarks  which  M.  Barth  makes  on  this  subject  are  well  worth 
weighing  by  those  who  would  wish  to  make  a  permanent  im- 
pression on  Hindu  thought.  The  volume  is  one  which  suggests 
many  questions  and,  it  must  be  readily  admitted,  succeeds  in 
answering  some. 


SMITH  OX  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  EQUITY.* 

THE  cause  of  the  melancholy  falling  off  in  Common  Law  business 
which  is  now,  and  has  for  some  time  past  been,  the  subject  of 
doleful  complaint  and  foreboding  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Temple,  appears  at  length  to  have  been  traced  to  its  true  source — 
namely,  the  greater  speed  and  applicability  of  the  remedies  sup- 
plied by  Equity,  fostered,  it  is  true,  by  a  mysterious  system  of 
higher  taxation,  which  attracts  solicitors,  like  flies  to  a  sugar  cask, 
to  the  north  side  of  Fleet  Street  whenever  they  get  a  chance  of 
selecting  a  tribunal.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  was  not  intended  or 
contemplated  by  the  Judicature  Acts,  the  desigu  of  which  was 
rather  to  favour  the  Common  Law  Courts,  by  giving  them  a 
large  portion  of  the  jurisdiction  theretofore  exclusively  belonging 
to  Equity.  Possibly  Common  Law  judges  and  barristers  were 
slow  to  seize  the  opportunity  ;  they  were  not  fully  acquainted  with 
Equity  law,  and  tried  to  carry  on  business  on  the  old  lines,  dis- 
daining to  extend  their  connexion  at  the  expense  of  their  con- 
servatism. But  the  depression  of  Common  Law  business  has 
brought  common  lawyers  to  their  senses  as  they  compare  their 
own  diminishing  cause  lists  with  the  long  array  of  cases  which 
bring  grist  to  their  brother  millers ;  another  opportunity  will  in 
all  probability  be  afforded  them  by  the  abolition  of  any  distinc- 
tion in  the  relative  systems  of  taxation ;  and  it  behoves  every 
man  at  the  Common  Law  Bar  to  be  on  the  alert,  not  to  let 
this  final  chance  slip,  and  to  aid  in  demonstrating  that,  when 
properly  worked,  the  machinery  of  Westminster  is  just  as 
efficient  as  that  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  But  to  this  end  it  is  necessary 
that  common  lawyers  should  acquire  more  versatility  than  they 
have  hitherto  displayed,  that  they  should  acquaint  themselves 
more  fully  with  those  principles  of  Equity  which  they  may  at  any 
moment  be  called  upon  to  administer  and  apply  concurrently  with 
the  more  familiar  Common  Law,  and  should  prove  themselves  more 
apt  at  invoking  and  utilizing  the  extended  jurisdiction  vouchsafed  to 
them.  A  common  lawyer's  notions  of  Equity  are  apt  to  be  some- 
what hazy ;  he  knows  a  few  maxims,  such  as  that  he  who  asks 
Equity  must  do  Equity,  that  Equity  regards  as  done  that  which 
ought  to  be  done,  and  that  there  is  no  wrong  without  a  remedy  ; 
he  has  a  vague  idea  that  where  Common  Law  does  not  see  its 
way  to  reaching  a  wrongdoer,  Equity  will  declare  him  a  trustee 
with  certain  not  clearly  defined  consequences ;  he  has  a  profound 
contempt  for  cross-examination  as  conducted  by  Equity  counsel 
(see  Serjeant  Ballantine's  Reminiscences),  and  there  the  matter 
pretty  well  ends.  The  common  formula  in  opinions  by  Common 
Law  counsel  when  they  found  themselves  getting  out  of  their 
depth  was,  "  I  advise  that  the  opinion  of  some  gentleman  more 
conversant  with  Equity  practice  be  taken  on  this  point,"  and  there 
was  always  an  air  of  disdain  about  the  recommendation.  But 
things  are  changed  since  then,  and  if  the  Common  Law  Bar  ever 
want  to  see  good  days  again,  they  must  conform  to  circumstances, 
and.  win  back  their  work  by  righting  their  Equity  brethren  with 
their  own  weapons. 

This  is  why  we  specially  welcome  Mr.  Smith's  work  at  the 
present  conjuncture.  In  a  moderately  sized  volume,  such  as  no 
lawyer  who  has  his  own  advantage  in  view  could  object  to 
"  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest,"  Mr.  Smith  sets  forth 
succinctly  and  in  due  order  all  the  fundamental  principles  ad- 
ministered by  Courts  of  Equity,  showing  how  they  have  by  recent 
enactment  been  engrafted  on  the  Common  Law,  and  carefully 
abstaining  from  overlaying  his  subject-matter  with  multifarious 
details  of  practice  which  might  tend  to  confuse  and  mystify. 
This  last  is  a  quality  which  should  especially  endear  the  volume 
and  its  author  to  members  of  the  Common  Law  Bar  who  have 
seen  the  error  of  their  ways  and  resolved  to  amend  them  for  the 
future.  It  is  not  so  much  the  Chancery  practice  that  they  want  to 
learn  as  speedily  as  possible— all  practice  is  now  pretty  well  regu- 
lated by  the  Judicature  Acts  and  rules ;  what  they  do  need  is  a 
more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  main  doctrines  which  can  be  im- 
ported into  a  Common  Law  case,  overruling  and  modifying  the 
principle  on  which  that  case  would  otherwise  be  decided.  Mr. 
Smith  avoids  historical  retrospect  of  the  origin  and  growth  of 

*  A  Practiced  Exposition  of  the  Principles  of  Equity,  illustrated  by  the 
hading  Decisions  thereon,  for  Students  and  Practitioners.  By  H.  Arthur 
Smith,  M.A.,  LL.B.  (Lond.),  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrker-at-Law 
London :  Stevens  &  Sons.  1882. 


Equity,  save  in  very  exceptional  instances.  Writing  as  he  doea 
for  practising  lawyers  and  students,  he  sees  plainly  enough  that 
what  such  people  want  to  know  is  what  things  are,  not  what 
they  have  been,  or  how  they  came  to  be  what  they  are.  The 
necessity  of  rapid  acquisition  and  assimilation  naturally  precludes 
antiquarian  research,  which  is  essentially  a  labour  of  leisure ;  and 
long  historical  legal  disquisitions  are  apt  to  leave  the  mind  some- 
what uncertain  between  what  is  the  present  state  of  affairs  and 
what  it  was  before  certain  decisions  were  overruled  or  certain 
enactments  passed.  With  this  somewhat  lengthy  exordium  we 
turn  to  the  substance  of  Mr.  Smith's  treatise. 

As  Mr.  Smith  wisely  says  in  his  Introduction,  "  A  treatise  de- 
signed as  an  exposition  of  so  complex  and  intricate  a  subject  as 
equitable  jurisprudence  requires  to  be  systematic  in  form.  Yet  to 
devise  a  system  of  classification  which  shall  be  at  once  logical, 
adequately  comprehensive,  and  simple  is  a  problem  of  no  slight 
difficulty,  and  scarcely  two  writers  have  agreed  in  its  solution." 
Finding  himself  face  to  face  with  this  difficulty  at  the  very  outset 
of  his  work,  Mr.  Smith  briefly  reviews  the  systems  of  classification 
adopted  by  the  more  illustrious  of  his  predecessors — Story  and 
Snell,  for  instance,  who  were  wont  to  divide  the  same  subject  into 
heads  treating  respectively  of  the  concurrent,  the  exclusive,  aud 
the  auxiliary  jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  of  Equity — and  supports 
by  cogent  argument  and  illustration  the  conclusion  at  which  he 
has  arrived  ;  namely,  that  this  method  is  now  obsolete,  owing  to 
the  former  boundary  lines  having  been  practically  obliterated  by 
recent  legislation  and  the  fusion  of  the  two  systems  of  Common 
Law  and  Equity.  But,  as  he  justly  points  out,  though  the 
administration  of  the  two  systems  is  now  combined,  the  principles 
administered  remain  distinct,  and  clearly  referable  to  one  or  the  other 
of  the  two  systems.  Selecting,  then,  a  subdivision  originated  by 
Story,  with  reference  to  concurrent  jurisdiction,  he  adopts  it  as 
appropriate  to  the  whole  subject-matter  of  the  present  treatise, 
dividing  it  into  two  branches — the  one  where  the  subject-matter 
constitutes  the  principal  ground  of  the  jurisdiction;  the  other 
where  the  peculiar  remedies  administered  in  Equity  constitute 
the  principal  ground  of  jurisdiction.  This  strikes  us  as  a  pecu- 
liarly apt  arrangement,  inasmuch  as  there  are  certain  things 
with  which  Equity  alone  can  deal,  and  others  which,  though  they 
lie  within  the  region  of  Common  Law,  are  yet  susceptible  of 
peculiar  treatment  at  the  hands  of  Equity.  Under  the  first  head 
fall  trusts,  relief  against  penalties  and  forfeitures,  the  separate 
estates  of  married  women,  and  so  on  ;  under  the  latter,  the  action 
for  an  account,  specific  performance,  administration  of  assets,  &c. 
Another  notable  feature  in  Mr.  Smith's  style  of  treatment  is  his  adop- 
tion in  a  modified  form  of  the  principleof  enunciating  and  pointing 
out  his  statements  of  doctrines  by  the  help  of  leading  cases.  He 
does  not,  of  course,  give  them  such  prominence  as  do  the  authors 
whose  books  take  the  form  of  collections  of  leading  cases  sup- 
plemented by  original  notes  and  comments;  but  rather  inserts 
them  as  illustrations,  and  as  serving  to  concentrate  the  attention 
of  the  reader  and  affect  his  memory;  and  in  this  collocation  they 
are  unquestionably  of  considerable  use  and  efficacy. 

Naturally  under  the  first  head,  trusts  occupy  the  most  prominent 
position,  as  constituting  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  important  of 
the  exclusive  subjects  of  Equity.  In  contemplating  the  enormous 
variety  of  circumstances  which  have  been  held  to  constitute  im- 
plied trusts,  one  sees  the  very  plausible  ground  which  exists  for  the 
idea  which  we  have  before  referred  to  as  being  prevalent  among 
Common  Law  lawyers,  that  where  other  means  fail,  Equity  will 
declare  a  trust  and  afford  relief.  Apart  altogether  from  the 
regularly  constituted  trusts  such  as  every  one  is  familiar  with  in 
marriage  settlements  and  wills,  Equity  does  in  fact  recognize  a  trust 
in  almost  every  case  where  the  relationship  between  the  parties 
or  the  inequality  upon  which  they  treat  would  render  it  unjust 
that  one  of  them  should  retain  for  his  own  benefit  some  advantage 
which  he  has  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  The  most 
salient  instance  given  by  Mr.  Smith  is  where  a  trustee  of  a  lease 
for  an  infant,  having  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  renewal  of  the  lease 
for  the  benefit  of  the  infant,  and  having  failed,  got  the  renewal  for 
himself,  and  it  was  decided  that  he  held  it  as  trustee  for  the 
infant.  Of  course  a  similar  principle  applies  to  purchases  of 
trustee  property  by  trustees.  Mr.  Smith  deals  ably  with  the  less 
recondite  questions  as  to  express  trusts,  and  he  has  some  par- 
ticularly valuable  and  concise  remarks  on  the  voluntary  convey- 
ances and  trusts  by  which  insolvent  debtors  have  so  frequently 
striven  to  place  the  remains  of  their  property  beyond  the  reach  of 
creditors.  After  noticing  briefly  the  duties  and  liabilities  of 
trustees,  which  are  far  more  serious  than  people  who  lightly  under- 
take the  office  are  usually  aware  of,  Mr.  Smith  passes  to  the  con- 
sideration of  another  very  important  branch  of  Equity  jurisdiction 
— namely,  the  relief  against  fraud,  mistake,  accident,  and  penalties. 
With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  subjects,  he  duly  points  out  the 
very  wide  interpretation  placed  upon  the  term  "  fraud"  by  Equity, 
which  looks  at  the  circumstances  of  the  case  rather  than  at  the 
intention  of  the  parties,  and  will  not  allow  any  contract  or  bargain 
to  stand  which  it  cannot  reconcile  with  the  idea  of  reasonably  fair 
dealing.  Hinging  his  remarks  upon  the  well-known  leading  case 
of  Chesterfield  v.  Janssen,  he  carefully  examines  a  variety  of  cases 
in  which  bargains  have  been  impugned  on  the  ground  of  being  in- 
equitable and  unconscientious ;  but  he  does  not  perhaps  treat  quite 
as  fully  as  might  be  wished  that  class  of  such  transactions  which 
the  rapacity  of  money-lenders  has  recently  brought  into  pro- 
minence— namely,  the  dealing  with  expectant  heirs  for  their 
reversions  or  expectations,  and  inducing  them  to  part  with  such 
future  interests  iu  consideration  of  present  advances.    The  recent 
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case  of  Nevill  v.  Snellingf,  which  carried  this  doctrine  further  than 
any  previous  decision,  is  not  even  noticed  by  Mr.  Smith.  Under 
the  head  of  Mistake,  Mr.  Smith  sets  forth  the  points  in  which  the 
Equity  jurisdiction  exceeds  the  Common  Law,  inasmuch  as  it 
will  relieve  against  the  consequences  of  mistake  when  such  mis- 
take is  not  mutual  but  confined  to  one  party,  and  also  when, 
though  important,  it  does  not  go  to  the  very  root  and  substance  of 
the  contract. 

A  mortgage  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  example  of  the  dis- 
tinctive jurisdictions  of  Common  Law  and  Equity.  At  Common 
Law  it  is  an  absolute  conveyance  out  and  out  of  the  mortgaged 
property,  with  all  the  incidents  of  such  conveyance.  The  pro- 
perty vests  at  once  in  the  mortgagee,  subject  to  the  condition  for 
redemption  and  reconveyance,  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  never 
intended  to  be  and  is  never  strictly  fulfilled.  But  Equity,  looking  at 
the  intention  of  the  parties  rather  than  the  form  of  their  contract, 
treats  the  whole  thing  as  what  it  is  designed  to  be — namely,  an 
advance  of  money  on  the  security  of  the  mortgaged  property, 
and  therefore  gives  tlie  fullest  possible  opportunity  to  the 
mortgagor  of  recovering  the  full  dominion  of  his  property  by 
payment  of  the  incumbrances  thereon.  The  chapter  in  which 
Mr.  Smith  expounds  the  equitable  doctrine  of  mortgages,  with  the 
subsidiary  incidents  of  tacking  and  consolidation,  and  the  method 
in  which  the  relation  of  mortgagor  and  mortgagee  may  be  brought 
about  by  the  simple  expedient  of  deposit  of  title  deeds,  is  one 
of  the  best  in  the  book,  and  is  quite  a  model  of  complete,  lucid, 
and  concise  exposition. 

No  less  ably  does  Mr.  Smith  deal  with  the  equitable  view  of  the 
condition  and  liabilities  of  a  married  woman  with  respect  to 
separate  estate,  another  of  the  essentially  equitable  doctrines  now 
imported  into  the  Common  Law.  Prior  to  the  Judicature  Acts, 
a  married  woman  was  an  unrecognized  nonentity,  so  far  as  the 
law  was  concerned ;  now,  if  she  has  ascertainable  separate  estate 
not  subject  to  a  restraint  on  anticipation,  that  estate  is  available  to 
answer  her  general  engagements  so  long  as  they  are  referable  to 
it,  and  thus  a  large  number  of  actions  hitherto  unknown  are 
maintainable  in  the  Common  Law  courts.  In  a  masterly  manner 
Mr.  Smith  traces  the  gradual  growth  of  this  doctrine,  and  the 
constitution  and  effect  of  an  adequate  restraint  on  anticipation ; 
giving,  moreover,  a  full  exposition  of  the  wife's  correlative  equity 
to  a  settlement  of  property  which  the  husband  might  otherwise 
appropriate  to  his  own  use.  Some  other  subjects  of  scarcely  less 
importance  bring  to  a  close  the  first  part  of  Mr.  Smith's  work — 
that  part  which  treats  of  equitable  jurisdiction  as  founded  on  the 
distinctive  principles  of  Equity  ;  and  the  author  passes  to  the  con- 
sideration of  that  branch  of  Equity  jurisdiction  which  rests  on  the 
distinctive  procedure  of  Equity.  Among  the  most  prominent  sub- 
divisions of  this  class  of  litigation  we  find  the  action  for  an  account, 
and  Mr.  Smith  in  his  introduction,  at  p.  468,  gives  an  interesting 
description  of  the  proceedings  by  which  the  Common  Law  courts 
were  formerly  wont  to  attempt  a  similar  remedy,  and  the  dismal 
failure  of  such  attempt  by  reason  of  its  cumbrousness  and  in- 
efficiency. This  action  of  account,  together  with  the  cognate 
process  of  administration  of  assets,  has  become  permanently  and 
exclusively  the  province  of  Equity  by  reason  of  the  superior 
facilities  afforded  by  Equity  for  dealing  with  the  protracted  details 
of  mercantile  and  other  monetary  transactions. 

The  system  of  administration  in  Chancery,  which  is  described 
at  length  by  Mr.  Smith,  is  of  incalculable  benefit  to  society,  inas- 
much as  it  furnishes  a  method  by  which  the  estate  of  a  deceased 
person  may  be  distributed  fairly  among  creditors  and  legatees 
according  to  ascertained  equitable  principles,  and  the  executors 
or  administrators  at  the  same  time  relieved  from  personal  liability. 
In  the  case  of  encumbered  estates  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  could 
be  done  in  the  absence  of  such  a  system,  as  no  private  person 
would  probably  be  found  willing  to  take  upon  himself  the  burden 
and  responsibility  of  the  task  of  distribution.  The  usual  course  is 
to  throw  the  estate  into  Chancery,  as  it  is  commonly  termed,  with 
the  result  that  the  interests  of  all  parties  are  duly  considered. 

The  relations  between  partners  rendered  the  settlement  of  any 
question  arising  between  members  of  a  partnership  a  practical  im- 
possibility at  Common  Law,  inasmuch  as  the  Common  Law  re- 
garded them  all  as  one  person,  and  therefore  incapable  of 
bringing  actions  one  against  the  other  in  matters  touching  the 
partnership.  Equity,  however,  as  Mr.  Smith  shows,  treats  the 
matter  differently,  and  will  decree  a  dissolution  of  the  partnership 
and  the  taking  of  all  necessary  accounts  on  due  cause  shown  by 
any  member  of  the  firm. 

Two  important  and  able  chapters,  the  one  on  specific  perform- 
ance and  the  other  on  injunctions  and  kindred  remedies,  conclude 
Mr.  Smith's  valuable  work.  We  could  wish  to  have  space  to  deal 
more  fully  with  these  characteristic  and  useful  departments  of 
Equity  procedure.  Specific  performance  is  the  peculiar  faculty 
exercised  in  Equity  of  compelling  a  party  to  carry  out  his  share  of 
a  contract,  whether  relating  to  land  or  personal  chattels,  where 
damages  in  law  would  be  an  inadequate  remedy  for  breach  of  the 
contract.  The  remedy,  as  being  an  exceptional  and  stringent  one, 
is  girt  about  with  numerous  conditions  and  safeguards,  and  the 
party  seeking  it  must  show  a  strong  case,  and  no  remissness  or 
default  on  his  own  part.  Injunctions  are  the  converse  process, 
restraining  a  man  from  doing  what  he  ought  not  rather  than  com- 
pelling him  to  do  what  he  ought,  although  by  the  employment  of 
mandatory  injunctions  a  result  similar  to  that  of  specific  perform- 
ance may  sometimes  be  attained  where  the  latter  process  is 
inapplicable.  For  details  of  the  nature  of  these  important  items 
of  Equity  practice  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Smith's  book. 


He  will  there  find  them  most  ably  and  fully  treated.  Injunctions 
may  now  be  obtained  at  Common  Law,  but  their  proper  and  fit 
location  is  unquestionably  Equity. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  again  state  our  opinion  that  this  is  a 
really  remarkable  book,  containing  in  a  reasonable  space  more 
information,  and  that  better  arranged  and  conveyed,  than  almost, 
any  other  law  book  of  recent  times  which  has  come  under  our 
notice. 


MARION  FAY.* 

IN  Marion  Fay  Mr.  Trollope  has  reverted  to  his  characteristic- 
manner,  to  the  topics  with  which  he  is  familiar,  and  the  line 
of  treatment  into  which  his  pen  naturally  falls.  In  Marion 
Fay  we  have  plenty  of  lords  and  ladies,  and  the  democratic 
element  fighting  against  the  aristocratic  in  fierce  defiance.  We. 
have  a  young  Earl  ashamed  of  his  title,  and  falling  head- 
long in  love  with  a  pretty  Quakeress  in  the  prim  garb  of  her  ' 
sect ;  his  sister,  Lady  Frances,  engaging  herself  to  a  Post  Office 
clerk  ;  and  both  of  them,  as  far  as  mortals  can  obtain  success, 
carrying  their  point.  And  yet  all  the  while  that  preference  in- 
herent in  human  nature  for  fine  manners  and  fine  living  is  never 
too  grossly  outraged.  Politically,  Mr.  Trollope  favours  the  demo- 
cratic side  ;  but  he  evidently  appreciates  the  charm  of  finished  man- 
ners and  of  the  antecedents  and  surroundings  that  form  them. 

In  fact,  all  opinion  that  is  in  fashion  is  assumed  in  these  days  to 
be  the  novelist's  property,  to  be  treated  in  the  popular  mode.  He 
takes  it  as  he  finds  it,  feeling  no  more  responsibility  in  the  matter 
than  if  religion  were  an  affair  of  costume.  If  Agnosticism  is  in  the 
air,  it  behoves  him  to  make  hisindependent  thinkers  talk  Agnosticism. 
It  would  never  do  to  have  a  hero  go  to  church.  If  the  story  is  in 
female  hands,  the  heroine  must  be  of  the  same  mind  and  habits  *r 
but  here  at  least  there  is  shown  a  lingering  preference,  a  leaning  to 
old  prejudice.  At  any  rate,  where  she  has  to  die  young,  it  falls  in, 
with  prescription  that  a  heroine  should  expect  to  meet  her  lover  in 
heaven.  It  is  as  a  woman,  however,  that  Marion  indulges  this  hope. 
Zachary  Fay,  her  respectable  Quaker  father,  as  being  a  man,  con- 
fines his  thoughts  to  this  world.  He  adopts  the  "  thee  "  and  "  thou  8 
of  his  sect,  but  does  not  concern  himself  much  further  in  religious 
speculation,  spending  the  time  of  the  Thursday  meeting — where 
he,  with  his  daughter,  is  a  punctual  attendant — in  calculations 
connected  with  the  stock  market. 

With  this  growth  of  speculative  liberalism,  the  reader  is 
considerably  startled  by  a  more  practical  advance  in  the  same 
direction.  The  clergy  have  never  owed  very  much  to  Mr. 
Trollope,  except  the  amusement  of  seeing  themselves  drawn 
by  a  skilful  and  not  unkindly  satirist.  He  has  gained  dis- 
tinction hitherto  as  the  portrayer  of  two  worldly  types  of  the- 
English  clergyman — the  wealthy  and  highly  connected,  whether 
rector,  archdeacon,  or  bishop  ;  and  the  needy,  hungrily-expectant,, 
self-seeking  curate.  But  he  has  been  content  till  lately  to  paint 
them  with  the  infirmities  of  other  men  of  the  world,  and  acting  as 
laymen  of  this  character  would  act.  Here,  however,  ws  have  to 
stop ;  to  turn  back  over  the  leaf ;  to  rub  our  eyes,  as  it  were,  in  order 
to  make  sure  that  it  is  really  so,  when  we  find  a  clergyman,  hitherto- 
of  decent  conduct,  chaplain  to  a  nobleman  and  spending  his  life  in 
the  society  of  gentlemen,  planning  the  murder  of  his  patron's  heir 
just  to  oblige  the  Marchioness  mother  of  the  second  family,  and  to- 
indulge  a  trivial  spite.  Not  that  the  lady  has  made  auy  such  sug- 
gestion, but,  because  she  allows  herself  in  conversations  with  him. 
to  say  what  a  good  thing  it  would  be  if  it  should  please  Providence 
to  take  this  unworthy  despiser  of  his  birthright  out  of  the  way 
(having,  indeed,  almost  made  it  a  matter  of  prayer),  this  Greenwood, 
considers  the  suggestion  to  have  been  made  to  him  for  a  deliberate 
purpose.  To  this  his  conscience  makes  no  objection;  and  though 
he  does  not  commit  the  deed  which  he  plans  with  much  relish  and, 
appreciation  of  his  own  ingenuity,  he  uses  the  affair  as  a  handle 
against  the  Marchioness,  by  which  he  is  to  compel  her  to  get 
the  best  family  living  for  him,  and  even  touches  upon  the  tempta- 
tion to  the  Marquis  himself  as  an  awkward  secret  which  he  was  to- 
be  paid  to  keep.  This  is  casting  a  lurid  light,  indeed,  upon  the; 
Church  and  her  ministers ;  we  take  it  as  showing  what  a  jaded 
fancy  can  have  recourse  to  for  a  new  sensation. 
.  All  this  sounds,  if  we  can  forget  its  ludicrous  side,  very  serious 
indeed ;  and  the  story  has  besides  its  tragic  ending.  The  young 
lord  is  a  faithful  lover,  and  is  resolved  to  marry  the  Quakeress, 
as  she  is  resolved,  on  the  ground  of  her  health,  not  to  marry 
him.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  on  both  sides  on  the  snip- 
snap  method  "  of  course  I  shall,"  "  certainly  I  shall  not,''  "  that 
is  nonsense,"  &c,  as  there  are  many  chapters  expended  on  the 
question  whether  the  Post  Office  clerk  whom  we  know  aa 
George  Roden  should  or  should  not  call  himself  by  the  Italian 
title  which  it  turns  out  was  his  father's  before  him.  These  young 
democrats,  however,  do  not  get  much  beyond  the  fact  of  their 
opinions,  and  the  inconvenience  they  cause  to  their  friends ;  they  do 
not  even  begin  to  regenerate  the  world.  Iu  fact,  neither  of  them 
is  the  author's  real  hero ;  there  is  another  much  more  congenial  to 
his  humour.  Crocker,  also  a  Post  Office  clerk,  is  vulgar  almost 
beyond  an  author's  license,  but  he  has  life.  The  various  degrees  in. 
that  office,  from  high  to  low,  the  dialogues  between  heads  and  subor- 
dinates, are  all  given  with  spirit,  and  are  accepted  by  the  reader 
as  dealing  with  matter  on  which  the  writer  is  an  authority. 
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Crocker's  irrepressible  impertinence,  bis  love-making,  bis  taste 
for  high  life,  his  scrapes,  cannot  please  a  refined  taste ;  nor 
surely  can  these  last  be  condoned,  as  we  find  them  to  be  in  the 
closing  pages,  by  all  concerned,  from  Sir  Boreas  at  the  head  of  the 
department  downwards — by  all  at  least  but  the  lady  to  whom  he  bad 
been  engaged,  and  who  throws  him  over  for  a  former  lover.  This 
Sir  Boreas,  in  spite  of  his  terrible  name,  has  a  soft  heart ;  he  had 
it  not  in  him  to  dismiss  a  man  from  the  office.  The  last  we  see  of 
Crocker,  who  has  actually  torn  up  official  papers — a  bundle  of 
letters  of  complaint  against  himself — is  where  he  appears  as  a 
criminal  before  the  great  man  to  receive  sentence  : — 

"  If  you'll  try  me  again,  I'll  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  Sir  Boreas." 
"  I  don't  believe  it  for  a  moment.    They  tell  me  you're  just  going  to  be 
married." 

Crocker  was  silent.  Could  he  l>e  expected  to  cut  the  ground  from 
-under  his  own  feet  at  such  a  moment  ? 

"For  the  young  lady's  sake  I  don't  like  turn'ng  you  adrift  on  the  world 
at  such  a  time.  I  only  wish  she  had  a  mure  secure  basis  for  her  hap- 
piness." 

"  She'll  be  all  right,"  said  Crocker.  He  will  probably  be  thought  to  have 
been  justified  in  carrying  on  the  delusion  at  such  a  crisis  of  his  life. 

'■But  you  must  take  my  assurance  of  this,"  said  iEolus,  looking  more 
like  the  god  of  storms,  "  that  no  wife  or  baby,  no  joy  or  trouble,  shall  save 
you  again  if  you  again  deserve  dismissal." 

Crocker,  with  his  most  affable  smile,  thanked  Sir  Boreas  and  withdrew. 
It  was  said  afterwards  that  Sir  Borea<  had  seen  and  read  that  smile  on  Roden's 
face,  had  put  two  and  two  together  in  r-gard  to  him,  and  had  become  sure 
that  there  was  to  be  no  marriage.  But,  had  he  lost  that  excuse,  where  was 
he  to  find  another  ? 

Crocker's  vulgarity,  however  boldly  rendered,  has  to  yield  in 
strength  of  colour  to  that  of  the  lady  here  in  question.  It  is  the 
pleasure  of  our  author  to  lay  the  scene  of  his  hero's  idyllic  love- 
making  in  Paradise  Row,  Ilolloway.  The  people  who  have  to  live 
in  narrow  suburban  streets,  if  any  such  are  his  readers,  will  hardly 
thank  him  for  his  picture  of  the  habits  of  thought  and  manners 
which  he  assumes  to  be  proper  for  those  regions.  Friendship  first 
leads  the  young  lord  thither,  for  his  friend  the  Post  Office  clerk,  with 
his  mother,  lives  at  No.  II.  Here,  one  eventful  Sunday  morning, 
bis  eyes  first  rest  on  Marion  Fay,  in  full  Quaker  costume,  as  she 
sits  alone  waiting  for  Mrs.  Roden,  whom  it  is  her  custom  to 
accompany  to  church.  They  at  once  plunge  into  the  recognition 
•of  a  variance  in  religious  opinion.  In  answer  to  his  question 
she  has  replied  : — 

'■  I  do  usually  go  to  your  church  on  a  Sunday." 

'•  Nay,"  said  he,  "  I  have  no  right  to  claim  it  as  my  church.  I  fear  you 
must  regard  me  also  as  a  heathen,  as  you  do  George  Koden." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  that, sir.  It  cannot  be  good  that  any  man  should  be  a 
heathen  when  so  much  Christian  teaching  is  abroad.  But  men,  I  think, 
allow  themselves  a  freedom  of  thought  from  which  women  in  their  timidity 
are  apt  to  shrink.    If  so,  it  is  surely  good  that  we  should  be  cowards." 

■Opposite  to  No.  1 1,  where  this  scene  is  enacting,  is  No.  io,  the  resi- 
dence of  Clara  Demijohn,  and  her  aunt.  Nothing  that  passes  in  the 
street  is  uunoticed  by  these  ladies,  or  misses  appropriate  comment. 
It  is  these  comments  which  let  us  into  the  turn  of  Clara's  thoughts 
and  the  modes  of  expression  congenial  to  them.  What  time  is 
not  spent  by  her  at  the  window  is  passed  in  the  street,  or  in  de- 
tailing to  Mrs.  Duffer,  of  No.  17,  her  observations  and  quick- 
witted interpretations  of  each  casual  incident;  what  time,  that  is, 
she  can  spare  from  her  own  flirtations ;  for,  as  the  once 
discarded  Tribbledale  confides  to  Croker  in  the  confidence  en- 
gendered by  hot  whisky-and-water,  "  She's  as  fickle  as  she  is  fair — 
tickler  perhaps,  if  anything."  Paradise  Row,  thus  peopled,  oilers 
a  field  perhaps  too  tempting  to  Mr.  Trollope's  turn  for  low 
comedy ;  and,  on  the  whole,  we  like  the  author's  comedy  of 
high  life  better  than  of  low.  The  courtship  of  Lady  Amal'diua 
and  Lord  Llwddythlw,  another  subordinate  pair  of  lovers, 
is  amusing.  This  unpronounceable  heir  to  a  dukedom  is  so 
thoroughly  conscientious  in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  that 
between  what  he  owes  to  his  constituents  and  to  his  family,  he 
cannot  find  a  clear  day  on  which  to  be  married.  The  young- 
lady's  coolness  under  the  situation,  and  well-grounded  confidence 
in  her  man,  are  quite  comfortable  elements.  She  finds  herself 
obliged  to  take  the  matter  into  her  own  hands:  — 

"  When,  then,  do  you  think  it  will  be  ?  "  she  asked. 

He  put  his  hand  up  and  rubbed  his  head  under  his  hat  as  though  the 
subject  was  very  distressing  to  him. 

"  I  would  not  for  worlds,  you  know,  think  that  I  was  in  your  way,"  she 
said,  with  just  a  tone  of  reproach  in  her  voice. 

He  was,  in  truth,  sincerely  attached  to  her  ;  much  more  so  than  it  was 
in  the  compass  of  her  nature  to  be  to  him.  If  he  could  have  had  her  for 
his  wife  without  the  trouble  of  bridal  preparations  or  of  subsequent  honey- 
mooning, he  would  most  willingly  have  begun  from  that  moment.  It  was 
incumbent  on  him  to  be  married,  and  he  had  quite  made  up  his  mind  that 
this  was  the  sort  of  wife  that  he  required.  But  now  he  was  sadly  put 
about  by  that  tone  of  reproach. 

"  I  wish  to  goodness,"  he  said,  "that  I  had  been  born  a  vounger  brother, 
or  just  anybody  else  than  I  am." 

'•  Why  ou  earth  should  you  wish  that  ?  " 

"  Because  I  am  so  bothered.    Of  course  you  do  not  understand  it." 

"  I  do  understand  it,"  said  Amaldina  ;  "  but  there  must  be,  vou  know, 
some  end  of  all  that.  I  suppose  the  Parliament  and  the  lunatic  asylums 
will  go  on  just  the  same  always." 

"  No  doubt,  no  doubt." 

"  If  so,  there  is  no  reason  why  any  day  should  ever  be  fixed.    People  are 
beginning  to  think  it  must  be  off  because  it  has  been  talked  of  so  long." 
"  I  hope  it  will  never  be  off." 

"  I  hear  that  the  Prince  said  the  other  day  that  he  had  expected  . 

But  it  does  not  signify  what  he  expected  "."  .  .  . 

"  Shall  we  say  June  next  ?  "  said  the  ecstatic  lover. 

Lady  Amaldina  thought  that  June  would  do  very  well. 

"  But  there  will  be  the  Town  Education  Improvement  Bill,"  said  his 
lordship,  again  scratching  his  head. 


"  I  thought  that  all  the  towns  had  been  educated  long  ago." 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  feeling  of  double  sorrow — sorrow  that  she  should 
have  known  so  little,  sorrow  that  she  should  be  treated  so  badly. 

"  I  think  we  will  put  it  oft'  altogether,"  she  said,  angrily. 

"  Xo,  no,  no  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  Would  August  do  ?  I  certainly  have 
promised  to  be  at  Inverness  to  open  the  New  Docks." 

"  That's  nonsense,"  she  said.  "  What  can  the  Docks  want  with  you  to 
open  them?  " 

•'  My  father,  3-011  know,  has  a  very  great  interest  in  the  City  ...  I 
think  I'll  get  David  to  do  it." 

"Of  course  he  could  do  it,"  said  Lady  Amaldina.  "He  got  himself 
married  ten  years  ago." 

"  I'll  ask  him,  but  he  will  be  very  angry.  He  always  says  that  he 
oughtn't  to  be  made  to  do  an  elder  brother's  work." 

"  Then  I  may  tell  mamma." 

His  lordship  again  rubbed  his  head,  but  did  it  this  time  in  a  manner 
that  was  conceived  to  signify  assent. 

After  this  the  reader  feels  she  is  justified  in  the  line  she  takes.  Aa 
the  day  approaches  the  bridegroom  is  observed  to  become  more 
sombre  and  silent  than  ever.  He  never  left  the  House  of 
Commons  so  long  as  it  was  open  to  him  as  a  refuge.  The  lady's 
mother  begins  to  be  uneasy  :  not  so  the  bride  elect.  She  knows 
there  is  not  a  man  in  London  more  anxious  to  be  married  than 
her  lover.  "  If  be  could  only  go  and  sleep,"  she  says,  "  and  wake 
up  a  married  man  of  three  months'  standing,  he  would  be  quite 
happy.  If  it  could  be  administered  under  chloroform,  it  would  be 
much  better."  Her  mother,  upon  this,  asks,  Why  not  have  it  done 
quietly  ?  To  this  the  young  lady  answers  that,  if  she  had  been 
going  to  marry  a  young,  handsome  man,  so  as  to  have  a  spice  of 
romance  out  of  it  all,  she  would  have  cared  nothing  about  brides- 
maids and  presents;  but 

"  Llwddythlw  is  not  young,  and  is  not  handsome." 
"  But  he  is  as  good  as  gold." 

"Quite  so;  he's  as  good  as  gold.  He  will  always  be  somebody  in 
people's  eyes,  because  he's  great,  grand,  and  trustworthy  all  round.  But 
I  want  to  be  somebody  in  people's  eyes,  too,  mamma.  I'm  all  very  well  to 
look  at,  but  nothing  particular.  I'm  papa's  daughter,  which  is  something, 
but  not  enough.  I  mean  to  begin,  and  be  magnificent.  He  understands  it 
all,  and  I  don't  think  he'll  oppose  me  when  the  exhibition  day  is  over. 
I've  thought  all  about  it,  and  I  think  that  I  know  what  I'm  doiug." 

From  all  this  the  reader  will  gather  that  in  his  views  of  life  Mr. 
Trollope  is  not  led  away  by  the  fashions  of  thought  which  he  con- 
siders suitable  for  a  hero  of  the  hour.  It  is  slyly  insinuated  even 
of  his  young  lord,  so  ready  to  sacrifice  all  the  privileges  of  birth, 
that  he  is  especially  severe  on  those  aristocratic  pursuits  he  has  no 
mind  to  ;  that  it  is  because  he  rides  well  that  he  considers  hunting 
a  popular  sport ;  that  his  antipathy  to  the  Game-laws  is  quick- 
ened by  the  fact  that  "  be  can't  hit  a  haystack  "  ;  and  that,  as  his 
boy  cousin  Lord  Hautboy  puts  it,  "  there's  a  great  deal  in  the 
couldn't."  What  he  would  have  turned  into  if  he  had  not  fallen 
in  love  with  a  very  conventional  sort  of  heroine,  with  a  desperation 
alike  beyond  the  reader's  sympathy  and  comprehension,  the 
author  himself  could  not  foretell ;  but  to  the  reader  it  seems  that 
a  little  experience  might  have  reduced  him  to  the  commonplace 
young  man — that  transformation  which  it  is  so  often  the  function 
of  experience  to  effect. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  ice  can  make  no  exception. 


THE   UNITED  STATES. 

The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  Saturday  Review,  including 
2iostage  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  is  £1  10s.  Ad.,  or 
$7  58  gold,  and  mag  be  forwarded  direct  to  the  Publisher,  Mr. 
David  Jones,  at  the  Office,  38  Southamjiton  Street,  Strand,  or 
to  Mr.  B.  F.  Stevens,  American  Agency,  4  Trafalgar  Square, 
London.  International  Money  Orders  can  be  sent  from  any 
office  in  the  United  States,  and  Subscriptions,  payable  in  advance, 
may  commence  at  any  time. 

PARIS. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be  obtained  every  Saturday 
of  M.  FoTnERiNGHAM,  8  Rue  Neuve  des  Capucines. 

The  Saturday  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 

The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Newsagent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 

Nearly  all  the  back  Numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be 
obtained  through  any  Bookseller,  or  of  the  Publisher,  at  the  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C.,to  whom  all  Communica- 
tions relating  to  Advertisements  should  likewise  be  addressed. 

Co2)ies  of  the  Saturday  Review  Bill  of  Contents  will  be  for- 
warded every  Friday  Evening  by  post,  prepaid,  to  any  Newsagent 
in  Town  or  Country  on  02>plication  to  the  Publisher. 
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Cases  for  Binding  all  the  Volumes,  price  '2s.  each.  Also 
Heading  Cases,  price  2s.  Gd.  each.  May  be  had  at  the  Office,  or 
through  any  Bookseller. 
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THE   GROSVENOR  GALLERY. 

SUMMER  EXHIBITION. 

Now  Open,  from  Nine  till  Seven. 

Admission,  One  Shilling.         Season  Tickets,  Five  Shillings. 

ORE'S   GREAT    WORKS,  "CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

PltjETORIUM,""  CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM."  and  •'  MOSES  BEFORE 
PHARAOH,"  each  :i3  byja  feet ;  with  "  Dream  of  Pi  lute's  Wife,"  "Christian  .Martyr*.'  'sc. 
at  t  lie  DURE"  GALLERY  ,3.'j  New  Bond  Street.  Daily, Ten  toSix.  Is. 

A  RUNDEL  SOCIETY.— CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS,  from 

Works  of  the  Old  Masters,  representing  in  their  proper  colours  various  Frescoes  by 
Giotto,  Fra  Angclico,  Peruiimo,  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  und  other  Italian  Painter*,  and 
Pictures  by  Van  Kyck,  Mcndim.',  Albert  DUrer,  Holbein.  &<■..  ore  sold  to  the  public  as  well  as 
to  members,  at  prices  varying  from  10s.  to  48s.  Priced  Lists  of  all  the  publications  of  the 
Society,  with  particulars  of  Membership,  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application  at  21  Old  Bond 
Street."  London,  W. 

F.  LAMBE  PRICE,  Secretary. 

ROYAL   AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  CIRENCESTER. 
Established  6y  Royal  Charter,  1815. 
FOR  THE  SCIENCE  AND  PRACTICE  OF  AGRICULTURE. 
For  intending  Land  Owners  and  Occupiers, Land  Agents,  Surveyors,  Colonists,  &c. 
The  COLLEGE  FARM,  for  the  practical  instruction  of  the  Students,  surrounds  the 
College,  with  which  it  is  in  connexion,  and  is  a  fine  mixed  Farm  of  about  500  Acres. 

President_llis  Grace  the  Duke  of  MARLBOROUGH,  K.G. 
Committee  of  Management. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  DTJCIE,  Chairman. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  BATHURST. 

The  Right  II. ,n.  Sir  MICHAEL  E.  1 1  K'KS-IiE ACn,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Lieut.-Col.  R.  NIGEL  F.  KINGSC'KTE.  C.B..M.P. 
GEORGE  T..I.  SOTIIEItl  iN-ESTCOt'KT,  Esq.,  M.P. 
AMBROSE  L.  GODDARD,  Esq. 
WILLIAM  JOHN  EDMONDS,  Esq. 
Major  T.  W.  CHESTER  MASTER.  M.P. 
M.'ll.  N.  S'I'OR Y-M ASKELVNE,  Esq.,  M.P. 
The  Right  Hon.  LORD  LYTTELTON. 
For  Prospectus  of  COLLEGE  and  FARM,  List  of  Scholarships,  Prizes,  Diploma,  &c. 
applv  to  the  Principal. 
NEXT  SESSION  begins  October  3. 
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COLLEGE. 


ford  First  Classman. 
Bket,  football,  tennis. 
Terms,  i»u  Guineas  a 


The  NEXT  TERM  begins  Friday,  September  22.  Entrance  Examination,  9  A.M.- 
For  particulars,  apply  to  Henry  Aldrich,  Esq.,  Secretary. 

1  A  BOYS  prepared  for  Public  Schools,  by  Rev.  J.  BULLOCK 

J-v/  M. A.,  Rector  of  Tubnev,  Abingdon  ;  Public  Schoolman,  o 
Neighbourhood  dry,  high,  and  bracing.  HOLIDAY  PUPILS.  Cl 
References,  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Embank  and  other  Parents  of  Pupils 
year. 

TSLE  of  WIGHT  PROPRIETARY  COLLEGE,  Limited, 

near  Ryde. 

Visitor— The  Right  Rev.  the  LORD  BISnOP  of  WINCHESTER. 
President— The  Right  Hon.  LORD  HOLLO. 
ClmirmanofCouncil-Thc  Right  Rev.  BISHOP  Mc  DOUG  ALL,  the  Yen.  the  Archdeacon 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
Head-Master— Rev.  F.  D.  TEESDALE,  M. A..  New  College,  Oxon. 
The  College  stands  in  a  beautiful  old  Park  of  twenty-one  acres,  with  Gymnasium,  Fives 
Courts,  and  good  Se;i-bathing.  and  enjoys  all  the  advantages  of  u  southern  climate. 
Classical  ami  Modern  Departments. 

The  WINTER  TERM  will  commence  September  21  next. 
Particulars  of  the  HEAD-MASTEH  or  the  Skciietauy. 


QTRATF<  >RD-ON-AVON. — TRINITY  COLLEGE  SCHOOL, 

^  founded  by  the  Rev.  J.  D.  COLLIS,  D.D.—  The  Warden  is  assisted  by  6even  Resident 
Masters,  two  being  specially  for  Modern  Languages.  Classical  and  Modern  Sides.  Special 
preparation  for  the  Universities.  Army,  Navy,  all  Competitive  Examinations,  and  for  Mer- 
cantile Life.  JUNIOR  DEPARTMENT  for  YOUNG  BOYS,  and  special  advantages  for 
those  who  are  delicate.  Large  gymnasium,  fives  courts,  playing  fields,  &c.  &C.  References 
permitted  to  the  Parents  of  all  present  Pupils.  luclusive  Terms,  60  and  70  Guineas. —Apply  to 
the  Warden. 

■^EUENHEIM    COLLEGE,    HEIDELBERG.  —  Thorough 

—  j  French  and  German.  BOYS  prepared  for  Army  Examinations,  Commercial  life,  or 
English.  Public  Schools.  Highest  Mathematics.  Careful  English  preparation.  German 
always  spoken.  Six  Resident  French  and  German  Masters.  Spacious  Cricket-ground. 
English  diet.  //«i(/-JW.T_Kev.  F.  ARM1TAGE,  First-class  Classical  Tripos,  late  Modern 
Languages  Master  at  Clifton  College.  References  to  Head- Masters  of  chief  Public  Schools,  or 
Parents  of  Pupils. 

DAVOS. — SWITZERLAND. — Mr.  J.  W.  LORD,  M.A.,  late 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  (Senior  Wrangler,  lH7.ri),  takes  a  limited  number 
of  PUPILS  to  prepare  tor  entrance  at  the  Universities  or  other  Examinations.  Terms,  includ- 
ing Board  >  for  the  Winter  season  (six  months),  £\b0  Address,  Davos  Dorfli,  Switzerland. 


ROYAL     GRAMMAR     SCHOOL,    COLCHESTER.— The 
Itev.  C.  L.  ACLAND,  M.A.,  Head-Master,  receives  a  few  BOARDERS  into  the 
School  House.— Full  particulars  on  application. 

HALLIFORD  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  SHEPPERTON,  near 
London— HENRY  ST.  CLAIR  FEILDEN,  B.A.  (C.C.C.  Oxford.  Double  Honours), 
and  MALCOLM  HEARD,  B.A.  IC.C.C.  Oxford,  Double  Honours,  late  Assistant-Muster  at 
Sedbergh),  PREPARE  BOYS  lor  the  Public  Sellouts.  Terms.  £!2(i._For  Prospectus  and 
references,  apply  to  H.  St.  Claiii  Feildkx,  Esq.,  Halliford,  Middlesex. 

PUPILS,  from  Fifteen  years  of  age,  carefully  prepared  for 
PROFESSIONAL  CAREERS.  "Terms  moderate  Particulars  of  recent  successes  on 

application  to  Rev.  W.  H.  RoWLANnsox,  Great  Braxted  Rectory,  Witham,  Essex. 

REV.  J.  S.  ST.  JOHN,  B.A.,  receives  FOUR  PUPILS,  aged 
from  Seven  to  Fourteen,  to  prepare  for  the  Public  Schools,  &c.   Highest  references. 
Moderate  terms.— Address,  Crowcombe  Rectory,  Taunton. 

A LADY,    thoroughly    domesticated,    and    accustomed  to 
Children,  desires  an  ENGAGEMENT  in  an  Institution,  Family,  or  large  School.  Excel- 
lent reterences  Address,  Janet,  38  Albion  Grove,  Barnsbury. 

PITY    and    GUILDS   of   LONDON  INSTITUTE  for  the 

^  ADVANCEMENT  of  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION._The  Committee  of  this  Institute 
are  prepared  to  APPOINT  a  HEAD-MASTER  tu  the  Applied  Art  Department  of  the  Fins- 
bury  Technical  College.  He  will  be  required  to  give  advanced  instruction  in  Drawing  in 
colour  and  design,  to  superintend  classes  in  Modelling  and  Wood  Carving,  and  to  deliver  or  to 
arrange  for  the  delivery  of  Lectures  on  Style,  Ornament,  and  Decoration,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  Furniture  and  Cabinet  Making.  The  instruction  will  be  mostly,  but  not  exclusively, 
in  the  evening.  The  Master  will  be  free  to  pursue  such  private  work  as  may  not  interfere 
with  the  discharge  of  his  duties  to  the  Institute.  Candidates  are  required  to  have  had  some 
experience  in  teaching.  A  liberal  salary  offered,  with  a  share  of  the  students'  lees.— Applica- 
tions, stating  qualifications,  accompanied  by  copies  of  testimonials  and  original  works,  to  be 
forwarded,  not  later  than  July  20,  to  the  Director  and  Secretary  of  the  Institute,  Gresham 
College,  E.C. 

PHILIP  MAGNUS,  Director  and  Secretary. 

ELECTION  of  EXAMINERS  in  ARTS  by  the  SOCIETYT 
of  APOTHECARIES  of  LONDON.— GENTLEMEN,  who  are  Graduates  in  Arts  of  a 
British  University,  and  are  desirous  of  becoming  CANDIDATES  for  the  above  office,  are 
requested  to  send  in  their  qualifications  on  or  before  the  82nd  July  instant — Particulars  as  to 
the  duties  of  the  Examiners,  their  remuneration,  &c.  8tc,  can  be  obtained  from  the  under- 
signed. 

JAMES  RICHARD  UPTON,  Clerk  to  the  Society. 
Apothecaries'  Hall.  E.C.  ~ 

LIBRARIAN,  SECRETARY,  or  BOOKSELLER'S 
ASSISTANT.— A  YOUNG  MAN,  having  had  several  years' experience  with  West- 
end Booksellers,  used I  to  Cataloguing,  and  with  knowledge  ot  English  Literature  and  Biblio- 
graphy, Latin  and  French,  will  shortly  require  EMPLOYMENT  a*  LIBRARIAN  or 
SECRETARY.   Full  references.— Address,  M.  E.  C,  7  Hamilton  Road,  Highbury  Park,  N. 

WRITINGS    COPIED    at    Twopence   per   100  Words.— 
ROBERT  KERR,  Law  Stationer,  3  Chichester  Rents,  by  81  Chancery  Lane,  London, 

w.c.  

'T'O  BE  LET,  FURNISHED,  for  a  lon<r  or  short  term,  at  a 

very  Moderate  Rent,  No.  3,r>  CATHCART  ROAD,  South  Kensington  ;  containing 
Dining,  Drawing,  and  Breakfast  Rooms,  five  Bedrooms,  and  good  Domestic  Offices.— Write 
to  A,  B.,  as  above.  

TO  LET,  from  July  1,  an  excellent  STUDIO,  in  SOUTH 
KENSINGTON,  with  Bedroom,  W.C  Cellarage,  &c.  Rent,  Hi  — Apply  on  the 
Premises.  1  Stratford  Avenue,  Marloes  Road,  S.W.,  or  to  Tuojias  Websteh,  Esq.,  ii 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  W.C.  • 

MESSRS.  RICE,  108  Piccadilly.— To  HORSE-DEALERS, 
VETERINARY  SURGEONS,  and  others. -Messrs.  W.  &  S.  FREEMAN,  hy  direction 
of  the  Executors,  will  SELL  hy  PUBLIC  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  on  Tuesday,  July  18, 
1882,  at  2  o'clock,  the  LEASE,  lOi  years  unexpired,  of  the  important  and  excellent  RESI- 
DENCE and  extensive  STABLES,  Coach-houses,  Yard,  and  premises  situate  No.  108  Picca- 
dilly, for  many  years  in  the  occupation  of  Messrs.  Rice,  together  with  the  well-selected  stock 
ol  about  40  hunters,  hacks,  and  harness  horses.— For  particulars  apply  to  Messrs.  Pearpoint 
&  Co.,  Solicitors,  .'.o  Leicester  Square,  W.C,  and  to  the  Auctioneers,  Messrs.  W.  &  S.  Fre.:ma>, 
proprietors  of  Aldridge's,  St.  Martin's  Lane. 

T1  H  E         HEALTH       of  CANNES. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the  Non-Roman  Cemetery  at  Cannes,  held  on 
April  24,  the  following  facts  were  elicited,  which  are  sufficiently  remarkahle  as  contrasted 
with  the  reports  of  mortality  in  this  place  which  have  been  so  prevalent  in  England.  During 
the  Season  now  practically  ended,  there  will  have  been  six  funerals  in  the  three  Anglican 
churches— viz.  three  at  Christchurch,  one  at  Holy  Trinity,  and  two  at  St.  Paul's.  To  the  best 
of  our  belief,  only  three  other  English  have  died  here.  Of  the  deaths,  four  have  been  from 
typhoid  (ever,  of  which  four,  one  undoubtedly,  and  another  not  improbably,  were  the  result 
of  fever  contracted  elsewhere.  From  other  complaints,  and  especially  those  of  a  pulmonary 
nature,  we  have  been  remarkably  free.  Lastly,  in  the  above  Cemetery  there  have  been  but 
six  interments  in  freehold  graves  (concessions  perpetuities'),  instead  of,  as  usual,  seventeen  or 
more.  The  above  facts  are  attested  by  the  signatures  of  William  Brooks,  Chaplain  of  Holy 
Trinity ;  W.  M.  Wollaston,  Chaplain  of  St.  Paul's  ;  and  H.  Percy  Smith,  Chaplain  or 
Christchurch  Daily  Telegraph,  May  11, 18S2. 


HOTELS. 


"DRIGHTON. — BEDFORD    HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suites  of 
Rooms.   Spacious  Coffee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 

BENJN.  BULL,  Mamvjtr. 


EASTBOURNE. — THE  GRAND  HOTEL.— Stands  in  its 
own  grounds  facing  the  Sea.  Five  minutes'  drive  from  the  Railway  Station,  and  close 
to  the  Devonshire  Park  and  Baths.  Visitors  can  be  boarded,  if  desired.  Terms,  10s.  6d.  per 
day.  No  charge  for  attendance.  Tabic  d'hote  at  separate  tables  from  t>  p.m.  to  8  p.m.,  under 
the  personal  superintendence  of  the  new  Proprietors,  Cleavk  &.  GASCOIGNE. 


TLFRACOMBE— The  ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL.,  facing  the 

Atlantic.  Grounds,  5  acres.  Tennis  Lawn.  250  Rooms.  Table  d'hote  at  separate 
tables  from  6  to  ft  P.M.  Large  Swimming  Bath.  Hot,  Cold,  and  Tepid  Sea  and  Fresh  Water 
private  Baths,  Douche,  Shower,  &c.— Address,  the  Manager. 

HTOTLAND  BAY,  Isle  of  Wight,  near  Alum  Bay. — TOTL  AND 

BAY  HOTEL.  Magnificent  sea  views.  Comfort  with  moderate  charges.  Billiard- 
room  and  tennis  lawn.  Bracing  air.  Excellent  sands  and  promenade  pier.  Best  bathing  in 
the  Island.  Good  anchorage  lor  yachts.— Apply  to  Miss  I lemixg,  Manageress,  late  of  the 
Langham  Hotel. 

ITALIAN  WINES. 

CHTANTI  BROLIO.  Kcd  (from  the  estate  of  Baron  Ricasoli)  21s.  per  dozen. 

CAPRT,  BIANCO  21s.  per  dozen. 

CAPRI,  ROSSO   21s.  per  dozen. 

Messrs.  H.  B.  FEARON  &  SOX  hnvc  imported  the  Wines  of  Italy  since  1S62,  and  their 
lorn;  experience  enables  them  thoroughly  to  recommend  the  alwve  pure  Wines. 

11.  B.  FEARON  Sc  SON.  3'j  llolborn  Viaduct,  E.C,  and  115  New  Bond  Street,  London; 
and  at  DewsDury,  Yorkshire. 
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ENGLAND  AND  EUROPE. 

THE  attitude  of  English  criticism  towards  the  bom- 
bardment of  Alexandria,  and  the  singular  outburst  of 
Radical  incapacity  to  abandon  stock  sentiment  which  came 
from  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  and  his  friends  on  Wednesday, 
are  subjects  which  will  be  better  discussed  when  the  inci- 
dent and  its  consequences  are  before  the  public  in  their 
entirety.  But  the  decisive  step  taken  by  England  in  bom- 
barding the  forts  at  Alexandria  has,  on  the  whole,  been 
well  received  by  the  other  Powers.  The  contention  of 
the  English  Government  was  that  the  bombardment  was 
merely  an  act  of  legitimate  self-defence.  It  was  not  a 
part  of  the  general  settlement  of  Egyptian  affairs.  To 
decide  on  the  mode  in  which  Egyptian  affairs  are  to  be 
settled  is  the  business,  not  of  England  only,  but  of  the 
Conference,  in  conjunction,  if  possible,  with  the  Porte.  To 
defend  English  ships  in  Egyptian  waters  against  attacks  is 
exclusively  the  business  of  England.  Germany  and  Austria 
immediately  declared  their  acquiescence  in  the  action  of 
England.  Italy  and  Russia  said  nothing,  but  neither  can 
venture  to  disapprove  a  step  of  which  the  German  Powers 
approved.  In  France  there  is  possibly  some  irritation,  but  it 
is  rather  irritation  at  its  own  vacillation  and  feebleness  of 
purpose  than  irritation  at  the  bolder  policy  of  England. 
In  France  three  currents  of  opinion  may  be  noticed  ;  and 
an  unhappy  Government  with  no  opinions  of  its  own  is 
expected  to  go  with  all  three  currents  at  once,  or,  at  any 
rate,  not  to  oppose  any  of  them  too  openly.  There  is  the 
main  current,  which  is  simply  an  expression  of  fear  of 
Germany.  Anything  must  be  accepted  which  will  satisfy 
Prince  Bismarck,  and  therefore  everything  should  be  left 
to  the  Conference,  in  which  Prince  Bismarck  can  notify 
his  pleasure.  The  very  fear  of  Prince  Bismarck,  however, 
induces  those  who  feel  it  to  attach  considerable  value  to 
the  English  alliance  as.  the  only  available  counterpoise  to 
the  weight  of  German  influence.  It  was  natural  that 
persons  of  this  way  of  thinking  should  feel  doubtful 
■whether  they  ought  to  express  themselves  as  most  dis- 
mayed or  cheered  by  the  independent  action  of  England. 
Secondly,  there  are  those  in  France  whom  M.  Gambetta 
represents,  and  who  hold  that,  of  all  courses,  the  most 
dangerous  is  for  France  to  abandon  its  position  as  a  Great 
Power,  and  that  France  ought  to  be  especially  bold  and  reso- 
lute inregard  to  Egypt,  which  they  regard  asthe  key  of  power 
in  the  Mediterranean.  The  Ministry  so  far  falls  in  with  this 
current  of  opinion  that  it  occasionally  indulged  in  raptures 
over  the  French  flag ;  but  it  thinks  that  the  real  wish  of 
the  country  is  not  to  flourish  the  flag,  but  to  humour 
Germany.  Apparently  the  calculation  is  a  just  one,  and 
the  Chamber  is  so  hostile  to  M.  Gambetta  that  it  burns  to 
reject  whatever  he  recommends  simply  because  he  recom- 
mends it.  M.  de  Freycinet  might  probably  succeed  in 
preserving  a  policy  of  calmness  and  reserve  ;  but  it  is  not 
a  very  hazardous  guess  to  say  that,  as  soon  as  things  seem 
tolerably  safe,  the  Chamber  will  give  itself  the  puerile  satis- 
faction of  discarding  a  Ministry  that  has  obeyed  it.  Lastly, 
there  is  a  party,  headed  among  financiers  by  M.  de  Lesseps, 
and  among  diplomatists  by  Baron  de  Ring,  who  look  on 
the  Canal  as  a  mere  commercial  speculation,  and  on  French 
influence  in  Egypt  as  meaning  a  readier  access  for  France 
than  for  any  other  Power  to  the  ear  of  the  Egyptian 
Government.  Arabi  was  exactly  the  man  for  them.  If 
he  might  do  everything  else  in  Egypt,  he  would  have  every 
motive  for  showing  that  ships  of  commerce  might  pass 
through  the  Canal  in  safety  under  his  rule,  and  a  Bey 


independent  of  the  Sultan,  and  confirmed  in  his  position 
by  French  diplomatic  aid,  might  be  expected  to  be  almost 
as  tractable  as  his  prototype  in  Tunis.  The  Ministry 
has  done  all  it  could  to  please  the  party  by  sending  Baron 
de  Ring  to  Constantinople,  and  by  making  it  as  difficult  as 
possible  for  Turkey  to  interfere.  To  men  of  this  party 
the  bombardment  of  Alexandria  seems  a  horrible,  and  almost 
piratical,  act,  which  has  not  so  much  checked  as  destroyed 
their  whole  scheme  for  the  settlement  of  Egypt. 

The  Porte  did  not  dispute  the  right  of  England  to  take 
a  measure  of  self-defence,  but  protested  that  no  case  of 
self-defence  had  arisen  or  was  likely  to  arise.  It  asserted 
in  the  most  positive  manner  everything  it  thought  useful 
and  telling  to  assert.  It  assured  Lord  Dufferin  that  there 
had  been  nothing  done  on  the  fortifications  of  Alexandria 
for  many  weeks,  that  nothing  more  would  be  done,  and 
that,  if  a  shot  was  fired  by  the  fleet,  the  good,  innocent 
people  in  command  at  Alexandria  would  not  fire  a  shot  in 
reply.  All  these  statements  were  pure  romance,  and 
England  could  no  nothing  but  politely  disregard  them. 
But  the  consequences  of  the  bombardment,  the  withdrawal 
of  Arabi,  and  the  wreck  of  Alexandria,  have  created  a  new 
position  ;  and  for  England  the  first  question  that  arises  is 
whether  the  Government  ought  to  have  foreseen  and  pro- 
vided against  what  has  taken  place,  and  whether,  when  it 
knew  what  had  taken  place,  it  took  the  right  line.  The 
answer  to  this  question  altogether  depends  on  whether  it 
was  originally  the  right  line  to  get  Europe  to  act  together ; 
to  procure,  if  possible,  the  intervention  of  Turkey,  and  to 
do  nothing  meanwhile,  except  resort  to  measures  of  strict 
self-defence.  If  England  had  collected  at  Alexandria  before 
the  bombardment  began  troops  sufficient  to  occupy  the 
town  and  drive  away  an  army  that  might  retire  from  the 
town  and  threaten  it,  she  must  have  broken  away  from  the 
Conference  altogether.  She  would  have  defied  Europe,  and 
taken  into  her  own  hands  a  settlement  which  she  was  affect- 
ing to  discuss  with  others.  When  the  catastrophe  hap- 
pened, and  it  was  seen  what  the  bombardment  had  led 
to,  the  English  Government  had  to  decide  whether  to  take 
a  new  departure,  or  to  keep  as  much  as  possible  within 
the  lines  it  had  previously  laid  down  for  itself.  There 
was  little  question  as  to  what  was  to  be  done  practically, 
for  all  that  England  could  do  was  to  land  a  few  men  from 
the  fleet  who  should  restore  order  in  a  portion  of  the  town  ; 
stop,  where  not  too  late,  pillaging  and  burning  ;  and  take 
possession  of  the  forts,  after  seeing  that  they  had  not  been 
undermined.  There  was  nothing  more  to  do,  for  there 
were  not  men  to  do  more.  The  only  doubt  was  in  whose 
name  this  little  should  be  done ;  and  the  Admiral  was 
directed  to  act,  so  far  as  he  could  act  at  all,  under  the 
authority  of  the  Khedive  and  Dervish,  if  he  could  get  it; 
and,  if  there  was  no  one  to  give  authority,  then  to  invite 
the  co-operation  of  the  commanders  of  ships  belonging  to 
any  of  the  Great  Powers.  This  may  have  indirectly  con^ 
tributed  to  the  disaster  which  followed.  The  English 
Government  did  not  even  know  that  either  the  Khedive 
or  Dervish  was  alive ;  and  it  was  extremely  improbable  that 
commanders  who  had  withdrawn  from  the  bombardment 
would  take  part  in  measures  which  were  the  consequences 
of  the  bombardment.  But  an  adherence  if  only  to  form 
was  not  idle  when  it  proclaimed  that  England  was 
anxious,  above  all  things,  to  make  her  motives  clear  and 
to  remain  loyal  to  her  engagements  with  other  Powers. 

In  pursuance  of  a  policy  which  has  throughout  been  fol- 
lowed, the  English  Government  are  even  now  trying,  with 
greater  rather  than  less  earnestness,  to  procure,  if  possible, 
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the  intervention  of  Turkey  ;  if  it  fails  in  this,  to  welcome 
the  co-operation  of  other  Powers;  and,  in  the  last  resort, 
to  act  alone,  bnt  to  act  with  the  approval  of  Europe.  So 
far  all  is  as  it  was  a  week  ago.  But  things  have  moved 
rapidly  in  a  week,  and  what  was  once  disputable  is  indis- 
putable now.  There  must  be  armed  intervention  in 
Egypt,  and  there  nrast  be  very  rapid  intervention.  The 
army  of  Arabi  must  necessarily  be  followed  up  and 
destroyed  with  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  speed  ; 
and  it  follows  from  this  that  the  chief  share  of  the 
work  must  fall  on  England.  No  other  Power  can  put 
down  Arabi  as  quickly  and  effectually  as  England  can, 
and  no  Power  is  so  much  bound  by  its  acts  to  put  down 
Arabi,  and  save  Egypt  from  the  horrors  of  anarchy,  as 
England  is.  Turkey  may  choose  at  the  last  moment  to 
support  us  in  the  intervention.  She,  too,  is  now  in  a  new 
position,  and  cannot  pretend  any  longer  to  be  on  terms 
with  a  rebel  who  has  laughed  at  her  commands,  and  has 
released  convicts  to  pillage  and  burn  a  Turkish  town.  She 
may  offer  herself,  not  as  helping  the  infidel,  but  as  punish- 
ing an  outlaw ;  and,  for  the  future  of  Egypt  and  the  East, 
it  is  unquestionably  desirable  that  England  should  be  seen 
to  be  working  with  and  not  against  the  head  of  the 
Mahommedan  world.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  Turkey 
single-handed  is  able  to  do  the  work  that  has  now 
to  be  done  in  Egypt.  She  could  not  collect,  clothe, 
arm,  pay,  and  transport  the  troops  that  are  needed, 
and  anything  she  could  do  could  not  be  done  in  the 
time  within  which  whatever  is  to  be  done  must  be  done. 
There  is  only  one  Power  that  can  do  the  work,  and  that  is 
England,  and  as  it  happens  this  is  the  one  Power  that  is 
both  ready  and  willing  to  do  it.  There  can  be  no  illusion 
on  this  very  grave  point,  and  we  are  now  definitely  com- 
mitted to  an  Egyptian  expedition.  All  that  remains  to  be 
seen  is  who  are  to  be  associated  with  us  iu  the  undertaking. 
It  is  highly  desirable  that  Turkey  at  any  rate  should  join 
us,  for  after  we  have  put  down  the  present  usurpers  we 
shall  have  to  set  up  a  new  Government,  and  it  will  be  much 
easier  to  set  up  a  stable  Government  if  this  Government 
derives  in  part  its  authority  from  the  Sultan  than  if  it 
is  the  mere  creation  of  foreign  force.  Turkey,  although 
of  no  use  in  enabling  us  to  get  into  Egypt,  may  be 
of  very  great  use  in  enabling  us  to  get  out  of  Egypt.  It 
must  be  remembered,  too,  that  we  cannot  in  any  case 
avoid  asking  other  Powers  to  join  us  if  they  please  ;  and 
it  would  be  a  great  check  on  the  rivalries  of  the  co- 
operating Powers  if  all  were  equally  engaged  in  helping 
ihe  Sultan.  The  Government  is  therefore  wise  in  putting 
ail  the  pressure  it  possibly  can  on  Turkey  to  induce  her 
to  work  with  us ;  but  it  will  also  be  wise  if  it  clearly 
gives  Turkey  to  understand  that  it  is  going  on  either  with 
her  or  without  her,  and  if  it  makes  all  the  world  under- 
stand that  not  an  hour  is  being  lost  in  the  completion  of 
every  arrangement  necessary  for  the  landing  in  Egypt  of 
an  adequate  British  force. 


THE  COURSE  OF  BUSINESS. 

MR.  GLADSTONE'S  statement  of  the  intended  course 
of  business  has  caused  no  surprise  and  little  satis- 
faction. If  the  Arrears  Bill  is  passed,  the  only  Ministerial 
measure  which  will  be  pressed  is  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Bill.  The  selection  seems  whimsical,  as  there  is  neither 
urgent  need  of  such  legislation,  nor  a  general  agreement 
as  to  the  expediency  of  the  Attorney-General's  measure. 
The  punishments  which  he  proposes  are  likely  by  their 
extreme  severity,  not  only  to  frustrate  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  designed,  but  to  inflict  grievous  injustice. 
The  sentences  imposed  on  persons  found  guilty  of  corrup- 
tion at  Macclesfield  and  at  Sandwich  were  not  regarded  as 
unduly  lenient.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
propriety  of  making  the  law  more  stringent  ;  and  the 
whole  question,  turning  on  greater  or  less  degrees  of  penal 
liability,  deserves  detailed  discussion.  It  is  not  desirable 
that  an  addition  to  the  criminal  code  should  be  made  at 
the  end  of  a  Session  in  the  absence  of  a  large  number  of 
members.  The  inquiry  is  perhaps  superfluous,  for  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  Government  will  find  other  occu- 
pation for  the  few  weeks  of  which  it  can  still  dispose. 
Ministers  at  this  time  of  year  are  accustomed,  like 
aeronauts,  to  throw  out  ballast  as  circumstances  may 
require.  The  Corrupt  Practices  Bill  will  not  improbably 
share  the  fate  of  the  other  measures  which  have  been  suc- 
cessively abandoned.  Mr.  Gladstone,  like  powers  greater 
even  than  himself,  cannot  undo  what  is  past.    He  thought 


proper  to  waste  the  best  or  earliest  part  of  the  Session  in'. 
abortive  debates  on  procedure,  and  in  a  futile  protest 
against  the  action  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Irish  Bills 
have  disposed  of  nearly  all  the  remaining  time,  and  it  is 
probable  that  before  the  adjournment  or  prorogation  there 
will  be  long  debates  on  foreign  policy.  It  will  scarcely  be 
worth  while  to  insist  on  prolonging  the  Session  for  so 
trivial  an  object  as  the  passage  of  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Bill. 

The  announcement  of  an  autumn  Session  was  not  the 
only  disagreeable  communication  which  was  made  to  the 
House.  Mr.  Gladstone's  enumeration  of  further  darns 
and  patches  on  the  Land  Bill  evidently  forebodes  a  third 
Irish  Session.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  promise  or 
hint  of  additional  boons  will  encourage  fresh  disorder,  if 
only  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  the  Minister  with 
new  excuses  for  concession.  The  appetite  for  robbing 
landowners  increases  with  indulgence,  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  determined  that  the  legislative  era  which  he  wantonly 
opened  shall  not  be  prematurely  closed.  Cynics  have  sug- 
gested that  there  is  a  certain  compensation  for  the  mis- 
chief done  to  Ireland  in  the  necessary  suspension  of 
revolutionary  measures  affecting  the'  rest  of  the  United 
Kingdom  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  perhaps  desirable  that 
Parliament  should  not  be  absolutely  and  permanently  in- 
capable of  discharging,  its  duties.  Mr.  Gladstone,  of 
course,  disclaimed  the  obvious  inference  which  was  drawn 
from  his  intimation  that  amendments  would  be  made  in  the 
Land  Bill.  It  is  at  present  unnecessary  to  examine 
further  the  reasons  for  believing  that  his  hopes  will  be 
disappointed.  The  October  Session  will  cause  much  per- 
sonal inconvenience ;  but,  if  other  public  business  can  be 
excluded,  it  ought  to  be  of  short  duration.  The  Procedure 
Bill  contains  only  one  point  which  is  seriously  disputed, 
and  the  debates  on  a  question  which  has  already  been  dis- 
cussed at  considerable  length  cannot  be  indefinitely  pro- 
longed. Two  or  three  months  ago  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
prepared  unwillingly  to  make  the  only  concession 
which  was  required  by  the  Opposition,  but  he  re- 
served to  himself  the  right  of  releasing  himself 
from  the  proposed  arrangement  in  an  event  which 
afterwards  occurred.  It  is  admitted  that  he  has 
a  right  to  resume  his  former  position ;  but  even  a  pro- 
visional compromise  showed  that  the  scheme  for  closing 
debates  at  the  will  of  a  bare  majority  was  not,  in  his 
opinion,  indispensable.  If  he  would  now  consent  to 
accept  Mr.  Gibson's  amendment,  all  the  rules  might  be 
passed  in  the  present  Session.  It  is  unfortunately  useless 
to  remind  Mr.  Gladstone  how  recent  experience  has 
shown  that  in  ordinary  cases  of  obstruction  a  majority  of 
two-thirds  would  be  always  obtained.  The  suspicion  that 
the  object  of  the  Ministerial  proposal  is  to  have  the  power 
of  silencing  legitimate  opposition  may  perhaps  not  be 
well  founded,  but  it  has  plausible  grounds.  The  scheme 
is  not  the  more  acceptable  because  it  has  become  the 
subject  of  factions  agitation  out  of  doors.  Though  the 
Caucuses  know  nothing  of  the  practice  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  they  have  convinced  themselves,  with  or  with- 
out reason,  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  new  Rule  has  a  demo- 
cratic tendency.  The  same  demagogues  who  insist  on  their 
right  of  supervising,  in  the  name  of  the  constituencies, 
the  action  of  members  of  Parliament  are  anxious  to 
increase  the  control  of  the  Minister  over  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  plan  of  closing  debates  by  a  vote  of  the 
majority  was  first  suggested  to  the  Liberal  Associations  by 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  the  echo  which  they  mechani- 
cally return  is  mistaken  for  an  original  popular 
demand.  It  is  not  known  whether  he  approves  of  the 
incessant  attacks  which  his  devoted  adherents  now  direct 
against  the  Whigs  or  moderate  Liberals.  One  object  of 
the  Radicals,  and  perhaps  of  their  chief,  is  to  intimidate 
the  numerous  dissentients  from  further  resistance  to  the 
first  rule  of  the  new  Parliamentary  procedure.  If  the 
matter  is  relegated  to  the  autumn  Session,  a  concerted 
agitation  on  the  part  of  the  federated  clubs  may  be  ex- 
pected in  the  interval.  At  present  it  is  uncertain  whether 
events  may  not  take  a  different  course. 

With  marked  significance  Mr.  Gladstone  appended  to 
his  statement  of  the  course  of  business  a  clause  of  de- 
feasance. If  the  Ai-rears  Bill  is  not  passed  substantially  in 
its  present  form,  the  House  is  warned  to  consider  his  words 
as  unsaid.  In  other  words,  he  will  either  dissolve  Parlia- 
ment or  resign  if  the  House  of  Lords  rejects  or  modifies  any 
substantial  portiou  of  the  Bill.  Even  if  the  warning  had  not 
been  given,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  on  such  an  oc- 
casion the  Government  should  acquiesce  in  defeat.  Mr. 
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"Gladstone  lately  threatened  resignation  without,  as  it  is 
believed,  any  consultation  with  his  colleagues,  merely 
because  a  majority  of  the  House  had  forced  on  the 
Government  certain  powers  which  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
promised  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  friends  to  withdraw.  The 
clause  which  was  accordingly  retained  in  its  original  form 
was  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  Bill.  No  special 
knowledge  is  necessary  to  justify  the  opinion  that  in  the 
present  state  of  Ireland  the  police  ought  to  have  the 
power  of  searching  for  arms  and  for  treasonable  documents. 
It  is  also  evident  that  a  search  is  more  likely  to  be  suc- 
cessful by  night  than  by  day ;  nor  is  it  necessary  for  the 
present  purpose  to  demonstrate  an  obvious  proposition, 
because  Sir  William  Harcourt,  representing  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  the  Government,  had  distinctly  stated  the  same  truism 
in  his  speech  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill.  The 
power  was  nevertheless  surrendered  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
one  of  his  innumerable  and  vain  attempts  to  conciliate  the 
Healys  and  the  Biggaes.  Even  the  most  sentimental  of  ; 
Ministers  can  scarcely  have  been  misled  by  hypocritical 
cant  about  the  sanctity  of  the  domestic  hearth  which 
gathers  round  it  knots  of  conspiring  assassins.  The  crime 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  was  to  be  punished  by 
Mr.  Gladstone's  resignation,  was  eventually  condoned.  An 
excuse  for  the  change  of  purpose  was  found  in  the  power 
of  refusal  to  administer  the  Act,  as  far  as  its  provisions 
may  clash  with  the  Minister's  more  recent  opinion.  If 
any  outburst  of  temper  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  part  needed 
explanation,  it  might  be  conjectured  that  he  was  more 
especially  irritated  by  the  opposition  of  some  of  his  fol- 
lowers and  the  abstention  of  a  much  larger  number.  His 
supporters  in  the  press  announce,  not  without  some  indica- 
tions of  such  a  movement,  that  a  "  Cave  "  is  in  process  of 
formation,  with  Mr.  Goschen  as  its  chief.  That  a  section 
•of  the  Liberal  party  is  profoundly  discontented  with  the 
Government  policy  is  sufficiently  certain. 

The  intimation,  made  in  the  proper  and  conventional 
form,  that  the  Government  will  stand  or  fall  by  the 
Arrears  Bill  is  more  reasonable  and  more  serious.  Although 
it  was  both  unnecessary  and  unwise  to  conple  the  Coercion 
Bill  with  further  concessions  to  Irish  tenants,  the  country 
cannot  now  dissociate  itself  from  the  bargain  which  has 
been  made  by  the  Government.  The  Arrears  Bill  bristles 
with  anomalies  and  complications  of  injustice.  Its  boons 
are  by  preference  bestowed  on  the  undeserving  ;  and  the 
mere  introduction  of  the  measure  has  stopped  the  pay- 
ment of  rent.  In  this  instance  moral  principles  have  been  I 
sent  to  keep  company  with  the  laws  of  political  economy 
in  remote  planets.  It  would  be  culpable  in  the  House 
of  Lords  to  originate  such  a  measure ;  it  is  grossly  un- 
fair to  present  it  for  their  acceptance  with  full  knowledge 
that  it  offends  their  conscientious  and  just  convictions; 
but  relief  from  arrears,  having  been  once  offered  by  the 
Government,  cannot  now  be  prudently  refused  by  Parlia- 
ment. It  well  becomes  the  House  of  Lords  to  consider 
the  expediency  of  a  struggle  with  power  which  is  for  the 
moment  irresistible.  There  is  no  use  in  delaying  a 
Bill  which,  if  the  present  Government,  with  or  with- 
out its  chief,  remains  in  power,  will  certainly  be  reintro- 
duced in  a  Parliament  which  may  perhaps  be  even  less 
trustworthy  than  the  present.  It  would  be  well  to  throw  the 
responsibility  of  reckless  political  prodigality  on  the  unjust 
steward  who  has  already  cooked  the  accounts  of  the  dis- 
honest tenants.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  Amendment 
would  have  been  fatal  to  the  Bill,  because  it  was  equiva- 
lent to  a  mere  re-enactment  of  the  arrears'  clauses  in  last 
year's  Land  Bill.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  the  present  mea- 
sure that  it  should  be  compulsory.  If  the  House  of  Lords 
insists  on  making  the  payment  of  arrears  depend  on  the 
joint  action  of  the  landlord  and  the  tenant,  a  dissolution 
or  a  resignation  will  inevitably  follow.  If  Mr.  Gladstone 
should  resign,  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  can  certainly 
not  take  office  in  the  face  of  a  majority  of  a  hundred  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  alternative  of  dissolution 
would  remain,  but  its  results  would  at  the  best  be  doubt- 
ful. It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  Arrears  Bill, 
though  it  is  framed  in  the  interest  of  the  tenant,  will,  to 
some  extent,  relieve  landlords  from  difficulties  which  are 
in  many  cases  intolerable.  The  House  of  Lords  can  afford 
to  despise  a  probable  repetition  of  Mr.  Bright's  sophis- 
tical contention  that  an  Assembly  which  has  not  rejected 
a  Bill  must  be  supposed  to  approve  its  principle. 


GENERAL  SKOBELEFF. 

THE  death  of  the  most  popular  and  dashing  of  Russian, 
perhaps  of  European,  generals  before  he  had  reached 
his  fortieth  year,  and  on  the  eve  of  what  may  prove  to  be 
a  great  European  disturbance,  naturally  attracted  con- 
siderable attention.  It  is  not  expedient  as  a  rule  to  indulge 
in  national  self-gratnlation ;  but  it  is  scarcely  improper 
for  an  Englishman  to  compare  with  some  satisfaction 
the  general  tenor  of  English  and  of  German  comments  on 
the  event.  To  England  General  Skobeleff  was  a  bold  and 
open  enemy.  He  had  already  inflicted  upon  us,  by  the 
subjugation  of  the  Tekkes  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Central  Asian  place  of  arms  against  India,  damage 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  judges,  will  cost  us 
at  the  least  a  terrible  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure 
to  repair,  nor  can  there  be  any  doubt,  whatever  he 
may  have  said  to  effusive  or  guileless  interviewers, 
that  the  dearest  wish  of  his  life  was  to  head  the  expedi- 
tion for  the  advantage  of  which  that  place  of  arms  has 
been  planned.  But  there  has  been  in  England,  and  there 
is  likely  to  be,  no  discord  in  the  chorus  of  regret  for 
his  premature  death,  of  admiration  for  his  courage  and 
soldierly  disposition,  and  of  willingness  to  make  allowance 
even  for  the  rather  ugly  accounts  of  blood  that  stood 
against  his  name.  To  Germany,  on  the  other  hand, 
General  Skobeleff  had  done  no  more  harm  than  the 
utterance  of  a  few  idle  words,  and  Germany  has  openly 
exulted  over  his  death.  It  must  be  said  that  the  position 
of  greatest  military  Power  on  the  Continent  of  Europe 
does  not  seem  to  have  improved  the  German  temper  (never 
very  remarkable  for  such  virtues)  in  point  of  chivalry  and 
graciousness.  Indeed,  an  anti-Teuton  might  suggest  that 
the  ticklishness  incident  to  the  position  is  almost  capable 
of  being  confounded  with  simple  fear. 

However  this  may  be,  sensitive  Germans  may  sleep 
sound  as  far  as  General  Skobeleff,  who  sleeps  still 
sounder,  is  concerned.  Short  as  his  life  was,  few  soldiers 
of  recent  days  have  had  a  more  stirring  one  in  point  of 
experiences  and  opportunities,  and  none  have  made  a  more 
brilliant  use  of  chances.  Skobeleff,  by  his  own  good 
fortune,  was  too  young  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
disastrous  Crimean  campaign.  His  apprenticeship  to  war 
was  served  in  comparatively  unexciting  circumstances,  and 
it  was  not  till  he  was  nearly  thirty  that  he  saw  active 
service  of  importance.  But  from  that  time  to  this  hardly 
any  man  in  Europe  has  seen  more.  That  he  began  with 
Central  Asian  experiences  in  the  Khivan  expedition  was 
perhaps  unfortunate  in  some  respects  ;  but  it  undoubtedly 
confirmed  him  in  the  reckless  habits  which  endeared  him 
to  the  popular  mind  and  which  made  him  famous,  while 
his  training  there  no  doubt  contributed  to  the  great  and 
final  success  of  his  life.  The  Khivan  campaign  was 
followed  up  by  the  still  more  active  Khokand  expedition, 
in  which  that  easternmost  of  the  Khanates  was  conquered 
and  annexed  on  the  flimsiest  of  pretexts,  but  in  a  dashing 
enough  fashion.  He  himself  then  became  for  a  short  time 
Governor  of  Ferghana  ;  but  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with 
Turkey  summoned  him  to  a  very  different  field  of  opera- 
tions. The  drawbacks  of  his  method,  when  employed 
against  troops  of  courage,  well  supplied  with  the  ap- 
pliances of  war,  appeared  clearly  enough  in  his  famons 
proceedings  at  Plevna.  But  the  unfailing  quality  of  dash 
still  redeemed  them  in  unscientific  judgment,  though  the 
comments  of  professional  soldiers  were  not  much  more 
complimentary  than  they  were  on  the  clumsy  slaughters 
of  the  American  Civil  War.  The  achievement,  how- 
ever, by  which  Skobeleff  will  go  down  to  posterity  is 
unquestionably  his  last — the  overthrow  of  the  Akhal 
Turkomans.  Except  for  the  ruthless  massacre  which 
stained  its  close,  this  expedition  deserves  to  rank  very 
high  among  attempts  of  the  kind.  The  general  com- 
manding it  had  not  merely  to  fight  against  a  brave 
enemy  whose  superiority  in  numbers  almost,  if  not  quite, 
equalled  their  inferiority  in  equipment.  He  had  to  over- 
come the  most  formidable  difficulties  in  point  of  transport, 
commissariat,  and  similar  matters,  and  he  had  against 
him  the  ill-defined  but  unquestionable  disadvantage  of  his 
predecessor's  mistakes  and  failures.  The  sheer  energy 
and  pluck  which  are  nowhere  so  ^valuable  as  in  fighting 
against  barbarian  foes  enabled  Skobeleff  to  get  the  better 
of  all  these  obstacles,  and  his  arrangements,  apart  from 
the  mere  fighting,  were  far  from  contemptible.  He  showed 
that  he  could  organize  victory  as  well  as  force  it.  Of  the 
final  incident,  when  thousands  on  thousands  of  defenceless 
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men,  women,  and  children  were  smashed  and  slashed  to 
death  in  the  Circassian  style  (or  in  the  Drogheda-and- 
Wexford  style,  if  a  parallel  not  chargeable  with  national 
prejudice  be  preferred),  it  is  better  not  to  say  much.  The 
processes  of  Russian  civilization  are  uniform  and  unvarying, 
and  Skobelefp  only  acted  according  to  the  teachings  of 
the  school  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up. 

That  school  and  others  like  it  have  not  a  good  tradi- 
tional reputation  for  the  training  of  generals,  and  the 
reasons  of  the  ill  repute  are  obvious.  It  is  true  that 
Wellington  and  many  other  English  leaders  have  trium- 
phantly vindicated  "  Sepoy  generalship,"  and  that  the 
reproach  of  inhumanity  has  never  been  fairly  chargeable 
on  English  soldiers  who  have  won  their  spurs  in  the  East. 
But  the  conditions  under  which  they  have  waged  warfare 
have  been  decidedly  different  from  those  which  affected 
the  French  in  Algeria,  and  the  Russians  in  the  Khanates 
and  the  Caucasus.  The  inhabitants  of  Hindustan,  with 
whom  we  have  for  the  most  part  fought,  were  in  no  real 
sense  barbarians,  and  in  the  early  days  of  our  warfare 
with  them  especially,  they  were  often  equal  or  superior 
in  materiel  and  training  to  our  own  troops.  The  reck- 
less reliance  on  superiority  of  equipment  and  of  race, 
which  has  often  proved  fatal  when  that  superiority 
ceases,  did  not  apply  to  men  who,  backed  only  by  a 
handful  of  European  troops,  had  fought  Sepoys  with 
Sepoys  and  French  artillery  with  English  gunners.  But 
Skobeleff's  operations  at  Plevna  (by  the  fault,  it  may  be, 
of  his  superiors  rather  than  his  own)  certainly  seemed 
to  show  that  he  had  failed  to  grasp  the  facts  of  modern 
scientific  warfare.  In  his  Tekke  expedition,  as  has  been 
said,  he  redeemed  his  character  not  a  little,  for  Geok  Tepe 
was  won  quite  as  much  by  the  head  as  by  the  sword-arm. 
But  the  success  with  which  he  might  have  fought  against 
Germans  or  Austrians  or  Englishmen  must  still  remain 
very  much  a  matter  of  conjecture.  He  might  cer- 
tainly have  been  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  Europe  ; 
but  it  is  not  so  certain  that  he  would  have  been 
dangerous  in  actual  war.  An  extremely  popular  general, 
with  the  lustre  of  actual  military  exploits  about  him, 
roaming  about  Europe  and  making  incendiary  speeches, 
is  an  inconvenient  personage  at  all  times  and  in  all 
countries.  He  is  especially  inconvenient  in  the  case  of 
a  people  at  once  so  ignorant  and  so  excitable,  so  unorgan- 
ized in  any  constitutional  fashion,  and  yet  so  capable  of 
deciding  the  action  of  its  Government  by  a  kind  of  blind 
motion  of  popular  opinion,  as  the  Russian.  It  seems 
tolerably  certain  that  the  war  of  1877  was  almost  entirely 
brought  on  by  the  popular  . will  in  Russia;  and  General 
Skobeleff's  proceedings,  had  they  been  renewed  and  con- 
tinued, might  have,  in  the  same  way,  brought  about  a  war 
to  which  that  of  1877  would  have  been  child's-play.  Yet 
this,  in  its  turn,  could  hardly  have  resulted  otherwise  than 
in  severe  disaster  to  Russia — disaster  which,  like  that  of  the 
Crimean  war,  might  have  kept  her  quiet  for  another  twenty 
years.  Such  speculations  are  not  idle,  if  only  for  the  reason 
that  they  exhibit  the  practical  impossibility  of  discerning 
the  exact  effect  of  a  given  cause  in  a  matter  so  complicated 
as  politics.  To  exult,  therefore,  over  the  death  of  such  a 
foe  as  Skobeleff  is  as  unwise  as  it  is  ungenerous,  for  no 
one  can  tell  whether  his  qualities  or  his  defects  would  have 
had  most  operation  in  the  future.  To  England  General 
Skobeleff  was  undoubtedly  a  foe,  though  he  probably 
had  for  Englishmen  and  England  herself,  except  as  a 
rival  of  Russia,  the  same  generous  feeling  which  English- 
men have  for  Russians  and  for  Russia,  except  as  a  rival 
of  England.  His  private  qualities  were  by  common 
consent  such  as  to  make  him  deservedly  regretted.  It 
may  be  said,  too,  with  not  a  little  truth,  that  even  his 
military  qualities  had  a  special  value  as  tending  to 
counteract  the  merely  mechanical  and  scientific  aspect 
of  modern  war.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  growth 
of  the  peace-at-any-price  party,  absurd  and  almost  insane 
as  are  its  principles,  has  been  not  a  little  stimulated  by  the 
cold-blooded  and  matter-of-fact  character  of  war  a  la 
Moltke,  which  resembles  nothing  so  much  as  the  practices 
of  a  scientific  abattoir.  Perhaps  the  distinction  between 
Geok  Tepe  and  Bazeilles  is  rather  sentimental  than  philo- 
sophical ;  but  it  is  a  truism  that  the  generality  of  mankind 
are  guided  by  sentimental  distinctions.  Those,  therefore, 
who  believe  it  to  be  well  that  non-combatants  should  not 
lose  their  sympathy  with  fighting  men  may  honestly  regret 
General  Skobeleff. 


THE  TWO  IRISH  BILLS. 

THE  Prevention  of  Crime  Bill  in  its  placid  and 
rapid  passage  through  the  House  of  Lords  to.  the 
Royal  Assent  found  a  singular  contrast  to  the  state 
of  things  which  had  prevailed  during  its  passage 
through  the  House  of  Commons,  where,  after  nearly 
two  months  of  constant  delay,  it  was  at  last  the 
cause  in  rapid  succession  of  a  new  coup  d'etat  and  of 
something  like  a  Ministerial  crisis.  The  latter  curious  in- 
cident will  probably,  when  Mr.  Gladstone's  biography 
comes  to  be  written,  be  selected  as  a  peculiarly  character- 
istic and  significant  event  by  the  judicious  biographer. 
There  was  no  reason  whatever  (except  a  combined  fancy 
for  dictatorship  and  the  use  of  vague  language)  why  Mr. 
Gladstone  should  have  taken  up  the  position  which  he 
threatened  to  "  reconsider."  He  had  fulfilled  his  bargain 
with  the  Parnellites  by  proposing  a  certain  modification 
of  the  Bill,  and  the  House  of  Commons  was  evidently  not 
disposed  to  consent  to  that  modification.  But  its  wishes 
were  in  exact  accordance  with  the  original  proposals  of  the 
Government  itself,  and  compliance  with  them  could  noS 
cost  anything  to  any  rational  Minister.  It  is  not  even 
believable  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  except  for  his  unwary 
pledge  to  Mr.  Parnell,  had  any  special  affection  for  the 
mutilation  of  the  search  clause.  But  any  sign  of  the  exer- 
cise of  private  judgment  by  those .  subject  to  him  is  as 
shocking  to  Mr.  Gladstone  as  it  might  be  to  a  school- 
master or  an  inquisitor,  and  he  at  once  resented  it  in  the 
intemperate  and  hardly  intelligible  remarks  about  recon- 
sidering his  position.  He  had  forgotten,  however,  the  salu- 
tary advice  never  to  adopt  institutions  by  halves.  A  school- 
master's or  an  inquisitor's  threats  are  effective  (when  they 
are  effective)  because  they  have  a  sanction  consider- 
ably stronger  than  the  mere  fear  of  the  threatener  re- 
considering his  position.  Of  this  fact,  indeed,  Mr. 
Lambton  with  much  force  reminded  the  Premier  on  the 
spot.  So  the  Government  received  a  decided  defeat 
(the  meaning  of  which  has  been  as  usual  intensi- 
fied by  the  awkward  efforts  used  to  explain  it  away), 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  had  (in  a  temper  sufficiently  revealed 
by  his  furious  onslaught  on  Sir  Stafford  Northcotb 
immediately  afterwards)  to  reconsider  his  reconsidera- 
tion ;  and  the  Bill,  in  tolerably  effective  condition,  has 
gone  to  try  its  fortunes  against  the  miscreants  who  are 
still  committing  crimes  like  the  hideous  murder  of  the 
unfortunate  man  Doloughtt.  It  must  be  a  proud  and 
consoling  thought  to  the  Irish  members  and  their  English 
allies  that  these  miscreants  have,  in  consequence  of  their 
exertions,  had  the  benefit  of  some  six  weeks'  liberty  of 
operation. 

The  effect  of  the  division  on  Friday  night  in  last  week 
as  concerns  the  Arrears  Bill  could  be  foreseen  by  any 
tolerably  proficient  tiro  in  politics.  It  was  certain  to 
encourage  the  Opposition ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
equally  certain  to  make  the  Government  stubborn,  and  it 
was  not  unlikely  to  disincline  the  Whigs  from  any  further 
active  revolt  for  the  moment.  The  proceedings  of  the 
early  nights  of  this  week  fully  confirmed  this  anticipation. 
The  various  Opposition  amendments  were  defeated  by 
numbers,  not,  indeed,  corresponding  to  the  full  Govern- 
ment majority  when  the  Parnellite  section  votes  for  Mr. 
Gladstone,  but  still  considerable.  Too  much  importance, 
however,  may  be  assigned  to  the  actual  numbers  in  these 
divisions.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  Mr.  Ecroyd's  Amend- 
ment could  have  been  accepted  by  a  House  which  on  the 
second  reading  had  definitely  adopted  the  principle  of 
gift,  bad  as  that  principle  is.  In  more  than  one  case 
later  amendments  bring  up  the  same  points  in  a  form 
more  agreeable  to  moderate  Liberals ;  and,  moreover,  the 
undefined  pledges  given  by  Mr.  Gladstone  on  more 
than  one  point,  to  the  effect  that  he  would  consider  it, 
would  introduce  new  words  on  report,  and  in  especial 
would  think  about  the  important  proposal  of  Mr. 
Goschen,  naturally  disinclined  all  but  determined  op- 
ponents from  voting  against  the  Government.  On  the 
most  important  point  of  all,  the  point  of  charging  or  ex- 
empting the  tenant-rightinrespectof  arrears,  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  took  place,  rendered  desultory,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  inconclusive,  by  the  uncertain  attitude  of  the  Go- 
vernment. This  state  of  things  is  far  from  satisfactory, 
and  it  is  woriTi  consideration  whether  the  increasing 
custom  of  postponing  clauses,  reconsidering  points,  and 
giving  verbal  pledges  which  may  or  may  not  be  redeemed, 
is  not  a  serious  abuse.     It  may  surely  be  demanded  of 
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any  Government  that  they  shall  give  (in  those  Cabinet 
committees,  of  the  working  of  which  Mr.  Bright  has 
given  snch  an  interesting  glimpse)  sufficient  consideration 
to  the  Bills  of  capital  importance  which  they  introduce  to 
enable  them  to  put  their  foot  down,  and  that  if  actually 
novel  proposals  of  merit  are  made  by  outsiders  in  Com- 
mittee, they  shall  know  their  own  minds  sufficiently  to 
enable  them  to  say  after  fair  debate  in  the  House  whether 
these  proposals  are  admissible  or  not.  The  contrary  prac- 
tice leads,  as  has  been  seen  in  the  case  of  not  a  few  recent 
measures,  to  Acts  being  passed  in  a  state  which  the  House 
by  no  means  clearly  understands,  and  to  which  it  finds 
itself  nevertheless  committed,  short  of  a  direct  revolt 
against  the  Ministry. 

The  points  which  were  thus  left  pendent  on  Tuesday 
night  and  were  partially  settled  later  are  both  of  great 
importance — the  question  whether  the  inability  of  the 
tenant  to  pay  is  to  be  left  to  the  Commissioners  to  decide 
or  to  be  decided  by  law,  and  the  further  question  whether 
the  tenant-right  is  to  be  made  an  asset  or  not.  It  is  curious 
and  rather  amusing  to  find  that  Mr.  Bright's  straightfor- 
ward remarks  on  this  subject  last  week  appear  to  have 
puzzled  his  chief  and  annoyed  his  partisans.  No  one  is 
more  prejudiced  than  Mr.  Bright  on  points  where  cut-and- 
dried  prejudices  are  ready  for  his  use.  But  on  novel 
matters  he  generally  judges  with  a  good  deal  of  common 
sense,  and  frequently  with  a  good  deal  of  justice.  None  of 
Mr.  Bright's  political  instructors  have  taught  him  any- 
thing which  prevents  him  from  seeing  this  question  except 
as  one  of  simple  business  and  law,  and  he  pronounces 
on  it  accordingly.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  less  downright. 
The  two  provisions  in  which  he  proposes  to  deal  with  the 
subject  are  curious.  He  suggests  that  the  tenant  shall 
have  the  benefit  of  the  Act  when  "  it  is  proved  to  the 
"  satisfaction  of  Commissioners  that  he  is  unable  to 
"  discharge  his  arrears  without  the  loss  of  his  holding  or 
"  of  the  means  necessary  for  the  cultivation  thereof," 
which  seems  to  safeguard  the  tenant-right  in  a  way 
directly  contrary  to  Mr.  Bright's  view.  But  he  further 
proposes  to  add  that  "  the  saleable  value  of  the  tenant's 
"  interest  may,  if  the  Commissioners  think  fit,  be  taken 
"  into  account  as  an  asset."  Now  it  is  pretty  clear  that, 
without  the  provisos  "  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commis- 
"  sioners  "  and  "  if  the  Commissioners  think  fit,"  these 
two  clauses,  or  parts  of  clauses,  would  be  mutually 
destructive.  With  them  the  matter  simply  becomes 
one  for  the  good  pleasure  of  the  Commissioners,  a  plea- 
sure the  character  of  which  is  by  this  time  tolerably 
notorious.  But  it  may  be  perhaps  urged  that  a  locus 
poenitentice  ought  to  be  left  to  these  functionaries,  and 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  assumed  that  they  will  act  other- 
wise than  impartially.  This  being  so  they  will  be  some- 
what puzzled  by  the  two  instructions,  though  there  is 
no  doubt  which  will  prevail,  for  the  charging  of  the 
tenant-right  is  optional,  the  instruction  to  safeguard  the 
tenant  in  his  holding  and  in  the  possession  of  the  capital 
necessary  to  work  it  is  nearly  absolute.  That  is  to  say,  in 
at  least  a  considerable  number  of  cases  the  tenant-right  will 
not  be  taken  as  an  asset.  Indeed,  as  the  proviso  was 
finally  accepted  the  words  "  as  an  asset "  were  omitted, 
thereby  giving  an  additional  hint  to  the  Commissioners 
which  they  will  not  be  slow  to  take.  The  objections  to 
this  proceeding  on  the  score  of  general  justice,  both  to 
England  and  to  Ireland,  have  been  sufficiently  urged 
already.  A  new  point  was  well  put  by  Mr.  Smith  and 
Mr.  Tottenham  in  the  contention  that  in  this  way  the 
landlord  would  actually  be  forcibly  deprived  of  a  security 
which  would  remain  to  all  other  creditors.  The  tenant's 
interest  in  his  holding  is  protected  against  the  former ;  it 
can  be  sold  up  at  any  moment  by  the  latter.  If  this, 
however,  exhausts  the  arguments  against  the  iniquity 
of  the  proposal,  it  does  not  exhaust  those  against  its 
extreme  unwisdom.  For  what  is  its  real  effect  ?  To  give 
the  tenant  a  right  such  as  no  other  class  of  persons  in 
England  or  in  the  world  possesses  in  a  certain  kind  of 
property.  However  reckless  he  may  be,  however  un- 
skilful, however  criminal,  the  solid  capital  value  of  his 
tenant-right  is  to  be  impregnable,  at  least  as  regards  his 
landlord.  If  the  latter  outruns  the  constable,  short  work 
will  be  made  with  his  share  of  the  property  ;  but  if  the 
tenant  does  so,  nothing  happens  to  his.  Pulchrior  evenit, 
the  more  deeply  he  dips  this  precious  possession  ;  indeed  if 
he  drowns  it  altogether,  it  is  not  only  to  be  restored  to  him 
intact,  but  with  a  present  of  public  money  as  a  bonus.  It 
will  be  said  of  course  that  the  measure  is  a  single  and 


exceptional  one.  That  would  be  no  answer  if  it  were  true. 
But  the  man  who,  looking  to  the  history,  and  especially  to 
the  recent  history,  of  Ireland,  denies  that  such  a  measure 
will  constitute  a  precedent,  and  is  certain  to  be  demauded 
again — it  may  be  sooner,  it  may  be  later — is  past  the  reach 
of  argument,  or  has  not  yet  come  within  that  reach  by 
condescending  to  qualify  himself  with  the  necessary 
information.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  Mr.  Gladstone's 
changes  in  the  words  dealing  with  tenant-right,  and  the 
admission  of  the  mixed  plan  of  loan  and  gift  by 
authorizing  advances  to  tenants  holding  at  over  30L,  are 
not  likely  to  further  the  passage  of  the  measure  in  the 
Upper  House.  The  Peers  have  had  too  much  experience 
of  the  Commissioners'  discretion. 


TIIE  BOMBARDMENT  OF  ALEXANDRIA. 

T">HE  bombardment  of  Alexandria  which  began  soon 
-L  after  daylight  on  Tuesday  morning  was  due  to  Admiral 
Seymour's  ascertaining  a  week  previously  that  two  addi- 
tional guns  had  been  placed  on  the  Pharos  Fort,  and  that 
the  parapet  was  being  strengthened.  The  Admiral  de- 
layed taking  notice  of  the  fact  until  all  the  British  subjects 
who  had  remained  at  Cairo  had  had  time  to  get  to  the 
refuge  of  the  fleet.  On  Thursday  in  last  week  he  announced 
that  he  should  fire  on  the  works  under  construction  nnless 
all  further  hostile  operations  were  discontinued.  He  re- 
ceived a  reply  that  no  new  hostile  operations  had  been 
undertaken.  To  the  attempt  of  the  Consuls-General  of  the 
five  Powers  to  delay  active  measures,  Admiral  Seymour 
answered  that  he  could  not  be  content  with  any  assurances 
or  promises,  and  that,  if  he  learnt  that  any  further  work 
was  being  done  on  the  forts,  he  would  destroy  them.  On 
Saturday  he  ascertained  that  guns  were  being  mounted 
on  Fort  Tilseh,  which  commands  the  new  port.  He 
referred  home,  and  on  Sunday  was  authorized  to  give 
on  Monday  morning  notice  of  bombardment,  to  begin 
at  the  expiration  of  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  necessary 
to  bear  these  things  in  mind,  as  the  bombardment  of 
forts  in  a  time  of  apparent  peace,  involving  the  possible 
destruction  of  a  part,  at  least,  of  a  large  town,  is  a  very 
serious  act,  and  one  that  no  gallantry,  skill,  or  success  on . 
the  part  of  the  English  navy  could  redeem  nnless  it 
was  in  its  origin  perfectly  legitimate.  The  history  of  the 
few  days  immediately  preceding  the  bombardment  shows  > 
conclusively  that  the  extreme  measure  was  only  taken 
after  very  distinct  warning  had  been  given,  and  after 
acts  had  been  done  from  which  those  who  received  the  • 
warning  engaged  to  abstain.  It  also  shows  that  the 
bombardment  was  not  merely  the  work  of  a  British  officer, 
but  was  ordered  deliberately  by  the  English  Government ; 
and  the  Ministry  has  subsequently  stated,  with  very 
creditable  clearness,  the  reasons  which  induced  it  to  give 
this  order.  Alexandria  was  in  the  hands  of  a  set  of 
persons  who  were  acting  entirely  on  their  own  account, 
who  had  superseded  the  ruler  of  the  country,  and  were, 
in  making  these  hostile  preparations,  disobeying  the 
positive  orders  of  the  Sultan.  These  persons  were  the 
same  persons  who,  a  month  ago,  probably  organized, 
and  certainly  countenanced,  a  massacre  of  Englishmen. 
When  these  persons,  tainted  with  murder  and  usurping 
authority,  began  to  make  preparations  for  injuring  or ' 
destroying  the  British  fleet,  it  was  not  only  justifiable,  but 
absolutely  necessary,  to  show  them,  and  all  who  might 
like  to  imitate  their  example,  that  they  could  not  do  such 
things  with  impunity  when  a  Power  like  England  was 
concerned.  That  any  other  Power  placed  in  a  similar 
position  should  not  choose  to  do  as  England  did  is  per- 
fectly immaterial  to  Englishmen.  Others  may  say  if  they 
please  that  they  have  not  interests  at  stake  like  those  of 
England.  But  Englishmen  are  spread  all  over  the  world, 
and  England  has  to  rule  millions  of  Asiatics ;  the 
safety  of  Englishmen  in  various  countries  abroad  depends 
on  the  general  conviction  that  England  will  avenge  them 
if  they  are  massacred;  and  the  rule  of  England  over- 
Asiatics  depends  on  the  belief  that,  if  England  is  defied, 
she  will  immediately  strike.  She  had  been  outraged,  and 
was  defied  by  a  band  of  insurgents  at  Alexandria ;  and 
she  had  no  choice  but  to  show,  after  due  warning  had 
been  given,  that  she  would  not  allow  those  who  defied  her 
to  remain  in  possession  of  those  appliances  of  war  with 
which  they  were  preparing  to  do  her  a  grave  injury. 

The  bombardment  continued  for  nine  hours  on  Tuesday. 
The  spirit  of  the  sailors,  the  skill  and  gallantry  of  the 
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officers,  and  the  enormous  power  of  modern  English 
artillery  were  amply  demonstrated  ;  and.  with  little  damage 
to  his  ships  and  very  slight  loss  of  life,  Admiral  Seymour 
found  at  the  end  of  the  day  that  almost  all  the  forts 
against  which  the  fire  of  the  ships  had  been  directed 
were  silenced,  and  that  many  of  the  principal  works  had 
Taeen  destrojed.  But  the  Egyptians  had  fought  with 
stubborn  resolution,  and  had  preserved  their  calmness 
amid  the  havoc  caused  by  the  English  artillery  and  the 
deadly  hail  of  the  Gatling  .gnus.  During  the  night  fresh 
guns  were  placed  in  some  of  the  forts,  and  it  appeared 
that  many  guns  remained  intact,  although  everything 
around  them  was  in  ruins.  It  was  obvious  that,  while 
much  had  been  done,  much  remained  to  be  done,  and 
preparations  were  made  for  renewing  the  bombardment 
on  Wednesday,  when  at  noon  a  flag  of  truce  was 
hoisted,  and  the  Bittern  gunboat  was  sent  to  ascertain 
what  were  the  communications  which  it  was  desired 
to  make.  The  lieutenant  in  command  saw  the  Com- 
mandant of  Alexandria,  but  found  that  this  eminent 
official  had  nothing  to  say  to  him,  and  would  not  get 
beyond  the  region  of  vague  remarks  as  to  the  bombard- 
ment. He  was  told  that  it  was  idle  to  set  up  a  flag  of 
truce  in  order  to  talk  about  nothing,  and  that  it  must  be 
understood  that,  if  a  flag  of  truce  was  again  hoisted,  its 
only  meaning  must  be  that  the  insurgents  were  prepared 
to  surrender  all  the  forts.  The  Bittern  returned  to  the 
Admiral's  ship  ;  but  the  day  was  now  fast  wearing  to  its 
close,  and,  before  anything  could  be  done  to  renew  the 
bombardment,  another  flag  of  truce  was  hoisted.  The 
Helicon  was  sent  to  see  what  was  meant;  but,  when  it 
reached  the  shore,  there  was  no  one  to  receive  it.  Not  a 
soul  was  to  be  found  in  the  Arsenal  ;  and,  after  waiting 
and  wondering  for  some  time,  the  officer  in  command 
returned,  to  report  to  the  Admiral.  Night  came  on  ;  and, 
in  the  deepest  darkness,  an  imposing  and  awful  spectacle 
was  presented  to  the  eyes  of  those  who  were  watching  on 
the  English  ships.  Alexandria  was  in  flames.  What  else 
had  happened  could  only  be  guessed,  but  it  was  evident 
that  a  great  part  of  the  town  had  been  set  purposely  on 
fire.  Soon  after  daybreak  an  exploring  party  was  sent  to 
learn  what  had  taken  place,  and  a  ghastly  tale  of  horrors 
and  atrocities  was  unfolded. 

It  appeared  that  the  object  of  hoisting  the  first  flag  of 
truce,  and  of  wasting  time  in  idle  talk,  was  to  give  Arabi 
and  his  army  an  opportunity  of  retiring  unmolested  from 
the  city.  Before  going  away  he  had  released  the  convicts 
in  the  prisons,  and  it  was  these  ruffians  who  were  charged 
with  the  task  of  setting  on  fire  all  the  European  quarter 
and  murdering  any  Europeans  whom  they  might  find  still 
lingering  in  Alexandria.  They  did  their  work  well.  The 
European  quarter  is  a  heap  of  smoking  ruins,  and  a  number, 
as  yet  unascertained,  of  Europeans  have  been  killed.  The 
fate  of  the  Khedive  was  long  the  subject  of  doubt  and 
anxiety.  He  had  been  offered  the  shelter  of  an  English  man- 
of-war,  but  with  equal  courage  and  wisdom  bad  declined, 
in  spite  of  the  extreme  peril  to  which  he  was  exposed,  to 
take  a  step  which  might  have  compromised  him  in  the 
eyes  of  his  own  people.  Fortunately  no  actual  violence 
was  committed  against  him,  though  it  is  said  with  much 
probability  that  his  escape  from  it  was  very  narrow ; 
and  his  palace  is  now  securely  guarded  by  a  strong 
force  of  marines.  The  consequences  of  the  bombard- 
ment have  proved  to  be  much  more  serious  than  the 
bombardment  itself.  They  have  most  amply  justified 
the  English  Government  in  the  opinion  it  formed  of 
the  real  position  and  character  of  Arabi,  and  in 
its  determination  to  strike  down  an  insolent  enemy,  not 
only  of  England  but  of  Europe,  and  still  more  of  Egypt 
itself.  Bat  Alexandria  has  been  destroyed,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  when  the  mischief  that  has  been  done  can 
be  repaired  and  Egyptian  commerce  can  revive.  Aeabi, 
with  the  remains  of  his  army,  is  free  to  move  where  he 
pleases,  and  his  ranks  have  probably  been  swollen  by  a 
portion  of  the  populace  of  Alexandria,  which,  if  not  fit  to 
tight,  is  quite  fit  to  aid  in  the  process  of  general  pillaging 
on  which  Arabi  and  his  men  must  now  depend  for  their 
support.  The  Canal  is  in  great  danger,  and  it  is  said  that 
English  ships  have  already  been  plundered.  It  is  now 
for  the  English  Government  to  face  the  consequences  of 
the  bombardment  as  it  faced  the  responsibility  of  the 
bombardment  itself.  The  responsibility  for  those  con- 
sequences is  exceedingly  serious,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  orders  sent  to  the  Admiral  did  not  prevent 
him  from  making  such  use  of  the  force  actually  at  his 


disposal  as  might  have  prevented  the  sacking  of  the 
city.  For  the  moment  he  has  no  means  of  pursuing 
Arabi,  and  inflicting  on  him  and  his  partners  in  guilt 
the  punishment  they  deserve.  In  all  probability  Arabi 
has  only  been  carrying  out  a  policy  on  which  he  was 
resolved  and  which  he  thought  most  to  his  advantage. 
By  provoking  England  to  fire  on  the  forts  while  there 
was  no  force  ready  to  land,  he  saw  a  brilliant  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  mis- 
chief, of  destroying  Alexandria,  and  of  retiring  in  imme- 
diate safety  into  the  interior.  If  this  was  his  design  he 
has  succeeded.  All  that  England  can  now  do  is  to  endure 
for  the  moment  what  she  cannot  help,  to  make  secure  as 
much  of  Egypt  as  she  can  now  command,  to  press  on  her 
preparations  for  an  expedition  on  a  fitting  scale,  and  to  take 
care  that  her  next  blow  shall  be  the  last  she  shall  need  to 
strike. 


THE  LAND  ACT  AND  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

ON  more  than  one  recent  occasion  members  of  the  House 
of  Lords  have  taken  occasion  to  condemn  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Land  Act  and  to  question  its  justice  and 
expediency.  The  two  subjects  are  not  wholly  distinct, 
because  the  tribunal  which  arbitrates  between  landlords 
and  tenants  is  itself  constituted  by  the  Act.  If  bad 
appointments  have  been  made,  through  carelessness  or  bad 
faith,  or  because  the  rate  of  pay  and  the  term  of  office  were 
not  such  as  secure  a  Ghoice  among  competent  candidates, 
the  Act  entrusted  the  Government  with  the  patronage 
which  it  is  said  to  have  abused.  There  is,  nevertheless,, 
an  obvious  distinction  between  criticism  of  an  irrevocable 
measure  and  vigilant  notice  of  acts  of  injustice  which  may 
be  committed  under  its  provisions.  The  Government  con- 
stantly declines  responsibility,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Commissioners  and  Sub-Commissioners,  when  once  ap- 
pointed to  their  offices,  are  independent.  It  is,  of  course, 
true  that  neither  the  Prime  Minister  nor  the  Chief 
Secretary  can  interfere  with  the  adjudication  of  cases  by 
the  Court ;  but  the  errors  and  shortcomings  of  the  tribunal 
are,  with  perfect  justice,  attributed  to  the  Government  by 
which  the  Commissioners  were  selected.  It  is  also  both 
justifiable  and  expedient  by  Parliamentary  speeches  to 
bring  public  opinion,  if  possible,  to  bear  on  the  adminis- 
tration  of  the  Land  Act.  Unfortunately,  like  other  men, 
the  new  judges  regard  almost  exclusively  the  sentiment 
and  opinion  of  the  classes  with  which  they  are  immediately 
concerned.  It  is  nothing  to  an  Irish  Sub-Commissioner 
that  some  of  his  decisions  appear  scandalously  unfair  both 
to  injured  landlords  and  to  impartial  Englishmen. 

In  the  latest  discussion  on  the  subject  more  than  one 
peer  objected  to  certain  appointments,  on  grounds  which 
are  certainly  not  at  first  sight  frivolous.  A  scandal  was 
caused  at  the  time  by  appeals  addressed  to  the  constituents 
of  the  Irish  Solicitor-General  in  favour  of  a  Government 
which  had  by  the  Land  Act  insured,  as  it  was  too  truly 
asserted,  a  general  reduction  of  rents.  Two  of  the  Soli- 
citor-General's principal  supporters  were  immediately 
afterwards  appointed  Sub-Commissioners,  as  if  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rewarding  their  zeal,  and  enabling  them  to  fulfil  their 
promises.  Many  other  cases  were  quoted  which  cannot  now 
be  examined  in  detail.  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  patron- 
age has  been  injudiciously  exercised ;  but  in  modern  times 
judges  of  all  ranks  have  generally  been  selected  with  ex- 
clusive reference  to  their  will  and  ability  to  dispense 
impartial  justice.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  lawyers  who  preside  in  the  Sub-Commissions  have 
not  been  as  fit  as  any  members  of  the  profession 
who  were  likely  to  be  satisfied  with  small  salaries 
and  with  precarious  tenure  of  their  posts.  Their  lay 
colleagues  are  principally  to  blame  for  the  modes  of  pro- 
ceeding and  the  results  which  have  produced  universal 
distrust.  It  is  always  wrong  to  give  judicial  powers  to 
experts,  because  their  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  law 
combines  with  confidence  in  their  special  knowledge  to 
produce  a  disregard  of  the  evidence  on  which  alone  they 
ought  to  form  a  judgment.  Some  of  the  Sub-Commis- 
sioners are  land  valuers,  and  in  many  instances  they 
avowedly  judged  for  themselves  in  the  teeth  of  strong 
professional  testimony.  The  grounds  of  such  decisions 
are,  in  fact,  evidence  not  given  on  oath,  and  with  entire 
absence  of  cross-examination  or  of  any  other  legitimate 
check.  Other  Sub-Commissioners  have  not  even  special 
knowledge  of  the  value  of  land ;  but  every  man  who  has 
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occupied  a  farm,  or  even  lived  in  the  country,  is  disposed 
to  think  himself  an  expert  on  agricultural  matters.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  some  of  the  decisions  can  be 
defended  or  excused.  The  full  original  value  of  a  tenant's 
improvements  has  been  deducted  from  the  rent,  though 
the  occupier  may  have  received  the  benefit  arising  from 
the  outlay  during  a  tenancy  of  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty 
years.  All  doubtful  points,  and  some  which,  are  not  even 
arguable,  seem  to  have  been  decided  in  favour  of  tenants. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  such  arbitrators,  using  the 
methods  which  have  been  described,  should  have  arrived  at 
an  average  result  which  can  scarcely  be  reconcilable  with 
justice.  They  have  reduced  rents  of  good  and  bad  landlords 
by  twenty-five  per  cent.,  and  in  some  cases  they  have  gone 
below  Griffith's  valuation.  When  the  Land  Bill  was  before 
Parliament,  the  Ministers  repeatedly  expressed  their  belief 
that,  with  comparatively  insignificant  exceptions,  the  in- 
comes of  the  landowners  would  not  be  reduced.  It  is 
natural  that  they  should  be  taunted  with  the  failure  of 
their  prophecies,  though,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  angrily  de- 
clares, they  made  no  definite  promises.  It  is  not  creditable 
to  their  sagacity  that  they  should  have  made  unduly  cheerful 
conjectures,  especially  as  their  sanguine  anticipations 
enabled  them  to  obtain  valuable  consideration  in  return. 
As  they  well  know,  their  estimate  of  the  amount  of  fair  rents 
was  perfectly  sound,  while  their  confidence  in  the  tribunals 
which  they  were  about  to  appoint  has  been  grievously 
disappointed.  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
Lord  Carlingford  had  sufficient  ground  for  the  conciliatory 
assurances  which  produced  the  acceptance  of  the  Bill  by 
both  Houses.  The  two  Land  Commissions  had  previously 
arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  after  inquiries  which  seemed 
to  be  exhaustive.  Their  reports,  indeed,  famished  strong  ar- 
guments against  the  introduction  of  theLand  Bill,though  they 
were  mostly  quoted  in  extenuation  of  its  dangers.  Both 
parties  must  in  some  degree  share  the  blame  of  want  of 
foresight  in  not  perceiving  that  the  assessment  of  a  fair 
rent  is  dependent  on  the  fairness  of  the  assessor.  No  con- 
siderable number  of  landlords  openly  resisted  the  principle 
of  an  adjudicated  rent.  References  principally  made  by 
English  critics  to  the  rule  of  supply  and  demand,  and  to 
other  doctrines  of  political  economy,  were  contemptuously 
relegated  by  Mr.  Gladstone  to  Jupiter  and  Saturn.  The 
Ministers  must  be  strangely  unfamiliar  with  human 
nature  if  they  hope  to  throw  upon  those  who  gave  an  un- 
willing assent  to  their  proposals  the  responsibility  for  the 
operation  of  the  Act,  as  it  has  been  since  disclosed. 

A  still  more  unreasonable  and  ungenerous  objection  has 
been  taken  to  the  expressions  of  dissatisfaction  with  the 
Act  which  proceed  from  various  speakers  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  more  than  once  intimated  the 
opinion  that,  by  passing  the  Bill,  the  House  of  Lords  was 
thenceforth  estopped  from  questioning  its  principle.  It 
might  perhaps  be  more  prudent  and  more  dignified  to 
abstain  from  a  barren  discussion.  The  decision  can  never 
be  revoked,  and  it  may  therefore  be  accepted  as  an 
immutable  fact ;  but  it  is  absurd  to  hold  the  House  of 
Lords  responsible  for  a  policy  which  it  was  not  free  to 
accept  or  reject.  Two  years  ago,  if  a  Land  Act  had  then 
been  threatened,  the  House  of  Lords  would  have  been 
almost  unanimous  in  thinking  it  both  unnecessary  and 
dangerous  ;  but  from  the  time  when  Mr.  Gladstone  offered 
the  tenants  another  slice  out  of  the  property  of  their  land- 
lords, the  question  was  no  longer  open.  A  Minister  who 
offers  concessions  binds  the  country  to  fulfil  his  pledge,  or 
to  encounter  the  heavy  risks  which  may  result  from  dis- 
appointed expectation.  The  introduction  of  the  ill-omened 
Disturbance  Bill  partially  tied  the  hands  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  provisions  of  the  Land  Bill  defined  the 
lowest  demands  which  would  from  that  time  be  pre- 
ferred by  the  tenants.  The  House  of  Lords,  including  a 
majority  of  Liberal  peers,  incurred  much  popular  abuse 
and  many  official  menaces  by  rejecting  the  Disturbance 
Bill.  If  the  peers  had  been  more  pliable,  Mr.  Gladstone 
would,  as  at  present,  have  taunted  them  with  their  future 
responsibility  for  the  measure.  It  is  perhaps  imprudent, 
while  the  Arrears  Bill  is  pending,  to  propound  the  theory 
that  the  House  of  Lords  must  approve  the  principle  of 
every  Act  to  which  it  may,  on  grounds  of  public  ex- 
pediency, have  given  its  assent.  Those  who  guide  its 
counsels  have  many  things  to  consider  besides  the  utility  or 
the  justice  of  Bills  which  have  been  sent  up  from  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  clamour  which  would  be  caused  by 
obstinate  resistance  is  not  always  to  be  despised  ;  and  there 
is  no  advantage  in  temporary  delay  when   it  is  certain 


that  the  House  of  Commons  will  adhere  to  its  decision. 
The  weaker,  and  perhaps  the  wiser,  of  two  Legislative 
Assemblies  is  bound  to  take  care  that  public  business 
is  not  by  its  own  act  brought  to  a  real  or  ap- 
parent deadlock.  In  the  particular  case  the  ransom 
which  has  been  fixed  by  one  partner  cannot  be  repudiated 
or  reduced  by  the  other.  Nothing  can  be  more  natural 
than  the  resentment  which  is  from  day  to  day  provoked 
by  Mr.  Gladstone's  dictatorial  manner  and  language. 
He  informs  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  that,  if  his  attempt 
to  amend  the  Arrears  Bill  is  repeated,  strong  measures 
must  be  taken  ;  and,  in  general,  he  treats  the  Opposition 
in  the  House  of  Commons  with  little  more  deference  than 
if  it  were  the  House  of  Lords.  He  has  not  yet  reduced 
either  House  to  the  abject  submission  which  he  seems 
successfully  to  have  imposed  on  his  colleagues. 


VOLUNTEERS  AT  WIMBLEDON. 

THE  Wimbledon  Meeting  has  had  the  advantage  over 
many  Volunteer  gatherings  of  being  from  the  first  a 
serious  affair.  Happily  the  time  when  it  bore  this  char- 
acter almost  alone  has  long  passed  away,  but  it  can  never 
be  forgotten  by  those  who  were  contemporary  with  the 
beginnings  of  the  Volunteer  service.  Nothing  but  the 
sound  sense  and  determination  in  which  that  service  had 
its  origin  could  have  conquered  the  disposition  that  long 
existed  to  treat  Volunteering  as  merely  an  excuse  for  a 
holiday.  A  march  out  was  then  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  an  ordinary  evening  stroll,  except  that  it  was  enjoyed 
in  company  and  in  uniform.  The  discipline  and  military 
bearing  of  those  who  took  part  in  it  might  have  been  matched 
in  any  Foresters'  procession.  Summer  evenings  spent  in 
this  fashion  had  their  natural  culmination  in  the  glories 
of  a  Brighton  Review.  The  Volunteers  of  the  southern 
counties  were  then  exhibited  to  the  country  they  were 
supposed  to  guard  as  so  many  rather  uproarious  excur- 
sionists. They  behaved  pretty  much  as  they  liked,  and 
the  military  authorities  were  thankful  if  they  could  be  got 
to  march  past  the  general  commanding  with  something 
like  regularity.  As  for  any  notion  of  making  the  Review 
profitable,  except  to  the  London,  Brighton,  and  South 
Coast  Railway  Company,  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind. 
The  Volunteers  were  supposed  to  like  a  day  in  the 
country ;  and,  by  consulting  their  wishes  in  this  respect, 
it  was  hoped  that  the  movement  would  become  popular. 
It  needed  a  pretty  strong  faith  to  see  any  advantage  in 
popularizing  such  a  movement  as  it  then  was  ;  but  fortu- 
nately the  faith  was  there,  and  the  result  has  justified 
those  who  held  it.  We  are  not  sure,  indeed,  that,  as  things 
have  turned  out,  it  was  not  well  that  the  first  start 
was  so  unsatisfactory.  At  the  time  it  was  certainly 
provoking  to  see  the  Volunteers  left  so  completely 
to  themselves.  Just  when  they  most  wanted  a  helping 
hand,  the  military  authorities  seemed  least  anxious  to 
give  it.  They  were  allowed  to  subject  themselves  to  much 
or  little  discipline  at  their  pleasure.  If  they  did  their  work 
well  they  got  abundance  of  praise,  but  then  they  got  no> 
blame  if  they  did  it  ill.  No  standard  of  excellence  was 
proposed  to  them ;  they  were  always  criticized  on  the 
underlying  assumption  that  they  would  never  be  able  to 
do  anything  except  play  at  soldiering.  Undoubtedly  the 
military  authorities  were  ill  advised  in  tolerating  this  state 
of  things  as  long  as  they  did.  They  could  not  have  fore- 
seen that  their  indifference  would  in  the  long  run  stimulate 
the  Volunteers  to  improve  themselves,  and  they  have  conse- 
quently no  right  to  take  credit  for  the  fact  that  this  self-im- 
provement has  come.  But  now  that  it  has  come  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  no  improvement  imposed  from  without 
would  have  been  equally  thorough.  It  was  the  Volunteers 
themselves  who  asked  to  be  subjected  to  stricter  discipline 
and  judged  by  a  higher  standard  ;  and  men  are  far  less  likely 
to  grumble  at  restraints  they  have  felt  the  want  of  than 
at  restraints  the  advantage  of  which  they  must  take  on 
trust. 

All  along,  however,  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association  has  been  a  reality.  '  It  was  started  to 
foster  the  scientific  as  opposed  to  the  popular  side  of  the 
Volunteer  service,  and  it  has  kept  ;4hS  end  steadily  in 
view.  A  meeting  which  brings  men  together  simply  to 
shoot  for  prizes  is  necessarily  intended  for  a  small  minority 
of  Volunteers.  It  is  only  the  few  that  have  the  time  to 
give  to  making  themselves  sufficiently  good  marksmen 
not  to  mind  displaying  their  prowess  in  public.    Even  if 
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good  shooting  were  more  common  than  it  is,  the  cost  of  a  week 
at  Wimbledon  would  serve  to  exclude  a  large  number  of 
Volunteers.  Themoney prizes, itis true, becoraemore numer- 
ous and  varied  every  yeai',  but  until  the  camp  is  organized 
on  the  principle  of  No  prize,  no  pay,  the  gain  must  be 
too  problematical  to  weigh  against  the  certain  outlay. 
But  though  only  a  fraction  of  the  men  in  the  Volunteer 
service  can  ever  be  present  at  the  Wimbledon  meeting, 
the  influence  of  that  meeting  extends  over  a  very  much 
larger  number.  The  yearly  competition  is  constantly 
raising  the  ideal  level  of  marksmanship.  The  accuracy  of 
aim  which  won  the  Queen's  Prize  twenty  years  ago  would 
not  win  the  Queen's  Prize  now.  For  every  man  who  had 
then  a  chance  of  being  among  the  first  sixty  competitors 
there  are  now  a  score,  and  as  the  average  improves  there 
is  a  corresponding  improvement  in  those  who  use  above 
the  average.  But  there  would  be  no  need  for  the  winners 
thus  to  keep  ahead  of  those  immediately  behind  them 
if  these  latter  were  not  constantly  advancing,  and  this 
constant  advance  would  not  be  maintained  if  fair  marks- 
manship were  not  increasing  over  the  whole  country. 
Every  man  who  takes  home  a  prize  does  something  to 
encourage  the  men  of  his  own  regiment  to  follow  his 
example,  if  not  to  equal  his  success.  They  may  not  be  in 
a  position  to  think  of  Wimbledon,  but  there  are  local 
prize  meetings  within  their  reach,  and  so  far  as  the  public 
benefit  is  concerned  good  shooting  is  as  valuable  on  the 
smaller  stage  as  on  the  larger.  The  exact  place  of  marks- 
manship in  actual  warfare  has  still  perhaps  to  be  deter- 
mined, but  considering  the  changes  which  have  been 
brought  about  by  recent  improvements  in  arms  of  pre- 
cision, it  seems  safe  to  expect  a  corresponding  change 
frotn  improvement  in  precision  of  using  them.  The  old 
notion  of  a  Volunteer  as  a  man  to  be  posted  behind  a 
hedge  to  take  chance  shots  at  any  enemy  who  might  come 
within  range  has  been  dissipated  by  the  experiences  of  the 
Franco-German  war.  The  Franc-tireurs  in  the  end 
did  more  harm  to  themselves  than  they  did  to  the 
enemy.  But  as  the  object  of  firing  is  to  hit,  every 
addition  to  the  number  of  Volunteers  who  are  able  to  hit 
as  well  as  to  fire  is  an  addition  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
force.  This  year  some  new  prizes  are  to  be  shot  for,  which 
have  been  given  with  the  view  of  encouraging  marksmen 
to  practise  at  moving  objects,  and  one  is  to  be  competed 
for  by  teams  of  six  men,  who  will  have  to  load  and  tire  at 
the  figure  of  a  man,  appearing  for  fifteen  seconds,  during 
the  time  for  which  it  is  visible.  Anything  that  assimilates 
the  conditions  of  shooting  at  Wimbledon  to  those  to  which 
it  would  have  to  conform  in  service  in  the  field  is  a  gain  to 
the  military  value  of  the  meeting.  There  is  a  natural  ten- 
dency in  men  who  do  a  thing  well  to  wish  to  make  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  it  has  to  be  done  as  favourable  as 
possible.  What  is  most  wanted,  however,  in  military 
shooting  is  ability  to  aim  accurately  in  the  circumstances 
in  which  a  soldier  must  count  upon  occasionally  finding 
himself.  If  this  reflection  does  not  convey  much  comfort 
to  the  men  who  have  been  shooting  during  the  early 
part  of  this  week  in  drenching  rain  and  driving 
wind,  it  may  at  all  events  cheer  those  who  have 
not  been  at  Wimbledon.  Battles  are  not  always  fought 
in  fine  weather  or  on  calm  days,  and  when  we  read  that 
on  Monday  the  men  complained  that  the  wind  "  came 
"  '  wabbling  '  up  in  little  gusts  that  disconcerted  the  cal- 
"  culations  of  the  most  careful  aim,"  or  that  on  Tuesday 
men  who  "  had  to  take  off  their  mackintoshes  to  kneel  for 
"  twenty  minute3  in  the  rain,  were  probably  not  in  that 
"  calm  state  of  mind  which  conduces  most  to  good  shoot- 
"  ing,"  our  sorrow  for  the  sufferers  is  tempered  by  the 
thought  that  some  of  them  may  have  gained  hints  which 
will  prove  useful  if  ever  they  should  have  to  fire  in  similar 
weather  in  serious  earnest. 

The  only  people  who  may  be  excused  if  they  look  with 
no  pleasure  at  the  Wimbledon  meeting  are  the  inhabitants 
of  Wimbledon.  A  large  camp  cannot  be  the  most 
agreeable  of  neighbours,  however  great  may  be  the  care 
taken  to  make  the  annoyances  connected  with  it  as  few  as 
.possible.  The  only  consolation  that  can  be  offered  to 
them  is  that  they  are  sufferers  for  their  country's  good. 
A  Volunteer  camp  is  a  necessary  incident  in  the  prize 
meeting  of  the  National  Rifle  Association,  and  the  prize 
meeting  of  the  National  Rifle  Association  is  a  very  great 
incentive  to  the  spread  of  good  shooting  among  the 
Volunteers.  They  may  perhaps  ask  why  they  of  all  men 
should  be  picked  out  to  make  this  yearly  sacrifice.  Tho 
.answer  is  that  the  presence  of  the  Volunteer  camp  is  a  tax 


which  they  annually  pay  for  the  breezy  heath  which  they 
have  to  themselves  for  the  remaining  fifty  weeks  of  the 
year.  Wimbledon  Common  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
great  opeu  spaces  near  London,  and  those  who  have  the 
advantage  of  living  close  to  it  must  not  expect  to  get  very 
much  sympathy  because  for  a  fortnight  in  the  year  it  is 
devoted  to  public  uses.  This  year,  however,  their  com- 
plaints have  met  with  a  favourable  hearing  from  the 
local  magistrates,  and  the  occasional  licence  which  is 
required  for  selling  alcoholic  liquors  in  camp  hag  been 
refused  on  Sundays.  Luckily  for  the  Volunteers,  the 
Commander-in-Chief  has  power  to  grant  a  military  canteen 
licence  even  on  Sundays,  and  Volunteers  and  Regulars  in 
camp  have  had  tickets  served  out  to  them  which  will 
exempt  them  between  certain  hours  from  all  disabilities 
in  the  matter  of  liquor.  Provided  that  the  men  who  are 
in  camp  for  some  useful  purpose  are  not  worried  by 
needless  regulations,  there  is  no  need  to  find  fault  with 
the  exceptional  abstinence  which  is  thus  enforced  on  visitors, 
The  camp  has  not  been  formed  for  their  amusement, 
and  if  they  stay  away  on  the  Sunday  the  shooting 
during  the  week  will  probably  not  be  the  worse. 


DIVORCE  IN  FRANCE. 

A SECOND  Chamber  grows  in  importance  as  the 
Chamber  from  which  it  is,  in  name  at  least,  a  court 
of  appeal  declines  in  public  estimation.  This  double  pro- 
cess is  now  going  on  in  France.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies 
is  seldom  in  the  same  mind  for  two  successive  weeks,  and 
the  Senate  is  once  more  venturing  to  have  an  opinion  of 
its  own.  It  is  now  considering  the  law  of  divorce  which 
M.  Naquet  has  persuaded  the  Chamber  to  adopt  by  a  large 
majority.  All  that  it  has  yet  done  is  to  appoint  the  Com- 
mittee to  which  the  Bill  is  to  be  referred  ;  but,  so  far  as  its 
ultimate  action  can  be  inferred  from  the  composition  of 
this  Committee,  the  Bill  has  but  a  small  chance  of  being 
accepted.  Nine  members  of  the  Committee  are  opposed  to 
any  change  in  the  marriage  law,  while  three  are  in  favour 
of  the  Bill.  The  votes  which  have  been  given  for  these 
members  show  a  majority  of  twelve  against  the  Bill ;  but 
as  there  are  nearly  a  hundred  Senators  who  took  no  part 
in  the  election  of  the  Committee,  the  scale  may  be  com- 
pletely turned  when  the  decisive  division  is  taken.  Pro- 
bably the  cleverest  calculator  would  be  at  fault  if  he  tried 
to  forecast  on  which  side  the  absentees  will  vote,  if  they 
bring  themselves  to  vote  at  all.  If  they  held  any  decided 
opinion  on  the  question  of  divorce,  they  would  have  not 
stayed  away  when  the  Committee  which  is  to  report  on 
the  Bill  had  to  be  chosen.  It  is  true  the  Senate  is  not  in 
any  way  bound  by  the  action  of  its  Committees ;  it  is 
as  free  to  pass  a  Bill  when  a  Committee  has  recom- 
mended its  rejection  by  a  large  majority,  as  when  the 
members  have  one  and  all  voted  in  favour  of  it.  But  on  a 
question  in  which  party  feeling  runs  high,  a  man's  vote  is 
closely  watched,  whether  the  immediate  effect  of  giving  it 
be  great  or  little.  The  connexion  between  marriage  and 
religion  has  given  a  decided  party  character  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  M.  Naquet's  Bill.  Even  in  the  estimation  of 
an  advanced  Republican,  divorce  need  not  be  good  in 
itself ;  indeed,  there  is  much  in  French  family  life  which 
points  to  the  practical  advantage  of  continuing  to  regard 
marriage  as  indissoluble.  But,  when  divorce  is  absolutely 
forbidden  by  the  Church,  no  good  Republican  can  afford 
to  pay  any  attention  to  abstract  considerations  of  this 
kind.  A  Bill  which  shall  put  municipal  law  in  direct 
antagonism  to  ecclesiastical  law  has  a  claim  upon  him 
which  nothing  can  equal.  Hitherto  the  only  way  in 
which  it  has  been  open  to  him  to  bring  out  the  difference 
between  the  two  is  by  refusing  to  be  married  in  church. 
But,  though  to  know  no  other  priest  than  the  local  mayor 
may  be  a  most  wholesome  and  comforting  doctrine,  it  does 
not  satisfy  a  Republican  enthusiast.  He  longs  not  merely 
to  be  ignored  by  the  Church,  but  to  be  condemned  by  it. 
He  is  eager  to  do  something  which  she  has  expressly  for- 
bidden ;  and  the  man  who  has  been  satisfied  with  a  civil 
marriage  has  only  been  guilty  of  a  sin  of  omission.  If 
divorce  is  re-established,  this  opportunity,  so  passionately 
longed  for,  will  be  brought  within  reach.  A  man  will 
have  nothing  to  do  save  marry  a  divorced  woman,  or 
marry  any  woman  after  he  himself  has  been  divorced,  and 
he  is  at  once  placed  in  open  hostility  to  the  Church.  We 
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may  be  sure  that  these  considerations  have  not  escaped 
the  Senators  who  abstained  from  voting  at  the  election  of 
the  Committee  on  M.  Naquet's  Bill.  If  there  were  decided 
partisans  on  either  side,  they  would  certainly  have  come 
to  the  front  that  day.  Whether  they  will  again  stay  away 
when  the  issue  is  between  acceptance  and  rejection,  and 
on  which  side  they  will  vote,  if  they  vote  at  all,  will  pro- 
bably be  decided  in  each  case  by  the  estimate  they  have 
formed  in  the  interval  of  their  constituents'  wishes. 

The  propriety  of  permitting  divorce  in  any  given  country 
belongs  to  a  class  of  questions  on  which  no  foreigner  can 
pretend  to  have  an  opinion.  There  is  one  consideration, 
however,  as  regards  divorce  in  France  of  which  even  a 
foreigner  is  competent  to  appreciate  the  force.  When  the 
English  Divorce  Act  was  before  Parliament,  it  was  gene- 
rally admitted  that  the  change  ought  not  to  be  extended 
to  Ireland.  The  reason  which  was  held  to  justify  this 
conclusion  is  as  applicable  to  France  as  it  is  to  Ireland. 
Nothing  is  better  calculated  to  sow  discord  in  a  community 
than  laws  which  permit  what  the  consciences  of  the 
majority  forbid.  If  M.  Naquet's  Bill  passes,  this  state  of 
things  will  be  set  up  in  France.  The  State  will  recognize 
the  marriages  of  divorced  persons ;  the  Church  will  alto- 
gether ignore  them.  In  Great  Britain  the  Roman 
Catholics  are  but  a  fraction  of  the  population  ;  and,  if 
they  think  that  the  law  gives  an  immoral  liberty  in  the 
matter  of  divorce,  no  harm  comes  of  their  so  thinking. 
It  is  merely  one  more  difference  added  to  the  many  which 
already  exist  between  them  and  the  majority  of  their 
fellow-countrymen.  But  in  France,  as  in  Ireland,  Roman 
Catholics  are  a  majority  of  the  population,  and  for  the 
law  to  set  itself  in  opposition  to  the  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation is  always  a  serious  matter.  There  are  cases  in 
which  such  an  antagonism  is  inevitable ;  but  these  are 
cases  in  which  the  moral  standard  of  the  majority  is  so 
degraded  that  the  only  chance  of  reclaiming  them  is  by 
subjecting  them  to  a  better  law  than  any  which  they  yet 
recognize.  But  to  introduce  divorce  into  a  society  in 
which  it  is  at  present  forbidden  is  to  substitute  a  lower 
standard  of  morality  than  that  to  which  the  population  is 
already  accustomed.  No  reason,  therefore,  exists  for 
going  against  the  consciences  of  the  majority,  unless  the 
law  as  it  stands  inflicts  intolerable  hardship  on  the  minority. 
Inability  to  marry  again  during  the  lifetime  of  an  un- 
faithful husband  or  wife  can  scarcely  be  regarded  in  this 
light.  If  the  law  compelled  the  innocent  partner  to  go  on 
living  with  the  guilty,  it  would  be  another  matter.  But,  so 
long  as  separation  is  permitted,  the  injury  to  the  in- 
dividual is  not  so  great  as  to  relieve  the  legislator  from  the 
primary  obligation  of  considering  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity. 

In  France  most  controversies  have  a  lighter  side  to 
them,  and  the  discussions  about  the  Divorce  Bill  have 
been  relieved  by  a  letter  which  M.  Dumas  has  written  to 
M.  Naquet.  This  letter  is  very  amusing  reading  all 
through,  and  the  beginning  of  it  especially  shows  a  re- 
markable coincidence  between  M.  Dumas's  manner  of 
handling  a  subject  and  that  with  which  English  readers 
have  been  made  familiar  by  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold.  The 
part,  however,  that  has  attracted  most  attention  has  only 
a  remote  relation  to  divorce.  M.  Dumas,  as  a  warm  advo- 
cate of  divorce,  has  been  challenged  by  M.  Naquet  to 
declare  himself  a  thoroughgoing  ally  of  the  Republic 
under  which  divorce  has  been  proclaimed  by  the  popular 
Chamber.  M.  Dumas  objects  to  this  inferred  necessity  on 
the  plea  that,  just  as  his  desire  to  see  divorce  made  legal 
has  not  led  him  to  become  a  naturalized  citizen  of  any  of 
the  countries  in  which  it  has  long  been  permitted,  so  the 
fact  that  the  Republic  has  at  length  followed  their  example 
is  not  an  adequate  reason  why  he  should  change  his  poli- 
tical creed.  For  the  present  M.  Dumas  prefers  to  be 
entirely  independent  of  political  parties.  He  does  not  care 
what  the  Government  of  France  is  called,  provided  that  it 
succeeds  in  making  France  great,  respected,  free,  united, 
tranquil,  and  just.  No  doubt  the  Republic  promises  to  make 
France  all  that  M.  Dumas  wishes  to  see  her.  But,  then, 
all  the  Governments  that  have  gone  before  have  promised 
exactly  the  same  thing.  What  M.  Dumas  dislikes  in  the 
present  Republic  is  the  increasing  tenderness  which  its 
advocates  show  to  the  memory  of  the  Commune.  He  used 
to  say  in  print  that  the  men  who  burnt  Paris  and  mur- 
dered the- hostages  were  abominable  scoundrels.  He  is 
still  of  the  same  opinion,  but  he  no  longer  dares  to  print 
it.  Those  who  take  the  opposite  view  of  the  Commune 
grow  more  insolent  every  day  ;  and,  as  insolence  is  a  great 


power  in  France,  they  grow  stronger  as  well  as  more  inso- 
lent. But,  though  insolence  is  a  great  force  in  France,  it 
is  not  the  only  force ;  and  this  reflection  emboldens 
M.  Dumas  to  ask  M.  Naquet  whether  he  is  quite  sure  that 
his  Republic,  with  its  growing  tenderness  for  the  Commune 
and  its  habitual  preference  for  extreme  doctrines  and  ex- 
treme measures,  is  likely  to  last.  Yes,  M.  Naquet  is  sup- 
posed to  answer,  because  it  is  the  Government  which  tho 
country  desires.  I  believe,  rejoins  M.  Dumas,  that  the 
country  at  bottom  wishes  just  what  I  wish — peace,  secu- 
rity, liberty  to  labour,  and  to  reap  the  rewards  of  labour. 
It  is  always  on  the  side  of  any  form  of  government  which 
will  give  it  these  things ;  indeed,  it  desires  them  so  keenly 
that  it  will  often  be  on  the  side  of  a  Government  that  does 
but  promise  them.  It  follows  from  this  that  the  country 
is  always  on  the  side  of  the  Government  it  has.  It  likes 
the  bird  in  the  hand,  and  it  never  transfers  its  preference 
to  a  new  Government  until  it  has  no  choice  left  it. 
Consequently  the  apparent  acquiescence  of  the  country  in 
the  existing  order  of  things  proves  nothing  as  to  its  real 
love  of  that  order.  On  the  eve  of  the  2nd  of  December, 
1 85 1,  no  one  would  have  believed  that  the  country  would 
be  Bonapartist  the  next  day  ;  and  eighteen  years  later, 
when  seven  million  five  hundred  thousand  votes  were 
given  for  the  second  time  in  favour  of  the  Empire,  no  one 
would  have  believed  that  in  three  months  it  would  be 
Republican.  When  history  has  thus  taken  to  repeating 
itself,  why  should  it  not  go  on  doing  so  ?  A  few  years 
back  France  was  within  very  little  of  being  again  a 
monarchy.  It  was  only  the  fault  of  the  King  that 
prevented  it,  and  the  occasion  may  recur  when  that 
hindrance  is  no  longer  in  the  way.  The  country  may 
then  be  no  more  Royalist  than  it  is  now  ;  it  will  still  want 
what  it  has  always  wanted — to  be  left  to  go  about  its  busi- 
ness without  interruption  or  disturbance. 


IMPRISONMENT. 

IF  any  of  our  readers  were  suddenly  asked  whether 
such  a  thing  as  imprisonment  for  debt  now  exists, 
the  chances  are  that  he  would  confidently  answer,  No. 
Imprisonment  for  debt,  he  would  say,  has  beeu  abolished 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  because  the  community  had  at 
last  the  sense  to  see  that  to  lock  a  man  up  because  he 
owes  money,  and  has  not  the  means  of  paying  it,  cannot 
possibly  do  any  good  to  his  creditors,  and  may  deprive 
his  wife  and  children  of  a  livelihood.  So  far  as  the 
letter  of  the  statute  goes,  this  is  a  perfectly  true  ac- 
count of  the  view  which  the  law  takes  of  indebtedness. 
But  when  we  pass  beyond  the  letter,  it  is  a  little  surprising 
to  learn  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  5,444  persons  were  sent 
to  gaol  by  the  County  Court  judges  of  England  and  Wales 
for  non-payment  of  debts.  Those  who  care  to  inquire  into 
this  apparent  inconsistency  between  theory  and  practice  as 
regards  indebtedness  will  find  the  materials  in  a  letter 
from  Mr.  B.  T.  Williams,  which  appeared  in  the  Times  of 
Tuesday.  The  simple  explanation  is  that  when  Parliament 
abolished  imprisonment  for  debt,  it  gave  the  Court  power 
to  commit  to  prison  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  weeks 
any  judgment  debtor  who  makes  default  in  payment  of 
his  judgment  debt,  or  an  instalment  of  it,  and  who  "  has,  or 
"  since  the  date  of  the  judgment  has  had,  the  means  to  pay 
"  the  sum  in  respect  of  which  he  has  made  default."  This 
penalty  is  not  called  imprisonment  for  debt ;  the  name  given 
to  it  is  imprisonment  for  contumacy.  The  debtor  is  sent  to 
gaol  not  because  he  cannot  pay,  but  because  he  can  pay 
and  will  not  pay,  and  so  must  be  made  to  pay.  When  a 
man  owes  more  than  50Z.,  this  power  reserved  to  the  Court 
does  not  concern  him.  He  can  claim  the  benefit  of  the 
bankruptcy  law,  surrender  his  effects,  if  he  has  any,  and 
begin  life  again  with  all  his  obligations  to  his  creditors 
lifted  off  him.  Consequently,  it  is  the  working  classes 
that  are  chiefly  interested  in  law  which  allows  imprison- 
ment for  contumacy.  Their  debts  seldom  come  anywhere 
near  50/.,  so  that  bankruptcy  is  altogether  beyond  their 
reach.  If  they  owe  money  they  cannot  wipe  out  the 
record  except  by  payment.  The  debt  is  proved,  the  County 
Court  judge  makes  the  order,  and  as  the  instalments  fall 
due  the  debtor  must  pay  them.  If  he  fails  to  pay  them  it 
rests  with  the  judge  to  say  what  shall  be  done  with  him. 
The  discretion  left  to  the  judge  is  necessarily  very  large. 
What  constitutes  "  means  to  pay  the  sum  in  respect  of 
"  which  the  debtor  has  made  default  "?  In  most  cases 
the  debtor  has  no  property  that  can  be  taken  in  execution ; 
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that  probably  went  before  his  debts  were  contracted. 
Consequently  there  is  nothing  which  the  creditor  can  come 
upon  except  his  wages,  and  with  respect  to  these  several 
questions  arise.  ''"Whereabouts  in  the  list  of  a  debtor's  lia- 
bilities do  his  debts  come  ?  Are  they  a  first  charge  upon 
his  earnings,  or  if  not,  to  what  may  they  be  postponed  ? 
Does  a  judgment  take  precedence  of  rent,  of  food  and 
clothing  for  himself  and  his  family,  of  school  fees  for  his 
children,  of  debts  owed  to  a  kind-hearted  neighbour  who 
has  pinched  himself," perhaps,  to  help  the  debtor  in  some 
past  extremity  ?  It  is  evident  that  different  judges  may  easily 
come  to  very  different  conclusions  as  to  a  debtor's  duty  iu 
view  of  these  various  circumstances.  One  man  will  simply 
ask  whether  since  the  date  of  the  judgment  the  debtor  has 
been  in  receipt  of -wages  large  enough  to  give  him  the 
means  of  payment ;  another  will  take  a  lenient  view  of  the 
case,  and  merely  inquire  whether  it  is  likely  that  after  all  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  living  and  keeping  a  family  alive  have 
been  met  there  has  remained  enough  to  satisfy  the  creditor's 
demand.  We  should  expect,  therefore,  to  find  the  number 
of  imprisonments  for  contumacy  varying  greatly  in  dif- 
ferent districts,  and  the  figures  quoted  by  Mr.  Williams 
fully  bear  out  this  anticipation.  In  one  district,  in  which 
the  sums  recovered  under  20I.  amounted  to  21,000?.,  the 
number  of  debtors  sent  to  prison  during  the  year  1881  was 
366.  In  another  district,  in  which  the  sums  recovered 
under  20I.  amounted  to  41,000/.,  and  the  number  of 
debtors  sent  to  prison  ought,  supposing  the  two  judges  to 
go  on  the  same  principle,  to  have  exceeded  600,  they 
were  not  more  than  44.  It  is  impossible  that  this 
difference  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  several  districts.  Debts  under  20Z.  are  not  as  a 
rule  sued  for  except  Trorn  the  working  classes  ;  and  the 
condition  of  the  working  classes  does  not  differ  so  greatly 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  that  the  debtors  im- 
prisoned for  contumacy  in  one  part  ought  to  stand  to  those 
imprisoned  for  contumacy  in  another  part  in  the  ratio  of 
one  to  fifteen. 

Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the  present  law,  there 
is  plainly  something  faulty  in  an  administration  of  it 
which  makes  such  large  discrepancies  as  these  habitually 
possible.    It  may  be  quite  right  to  send  a  man  to  prison 
for  not  paying  his  debts  when  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  he  might  have  paid  them  had  he  been  so 
minded.    But,  when  this  has  been  conceded,  we  are  still  a 
long  way  from  any  adequate  defence  of  a  system  which 
leaves  it  entirely  uncertain  what  constitutes  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  debtor  might  have  paid  if  he  had 
chosen  to  pay.    The  law  on  a  question  of  this  sort  ought 
to  be  unmistakable.    The  object  for  which  the  penalty  of 
imprisonment  is  affixed  to  contumacy  is  to  deter  debtors 
from  being  guilty  of  contumacy.    But  how  can  a  penalty 
have  this  effect  when  the  men  it  is  designed  to  deter  do 
not  know  for  what  it  is  inflicted  ?    A  debtor  is  really  at 
the  mercy  of  the  County  Court  judge.    The  judge  has  to 
ascertain  what  his  wages  have  been  since  the  time  the 
judgment  was  given,  and  to  what  prior  charges  those 
wages    were   subject.      Now   wages,  as  Mr.  Williams 
points    out,    are    often  very  precarious  and  uncertain  ; 
and  if  a  man's  ability  to  pay  his  debts  is  to  be  in- 
ferred from  them,  it  is  conceivable  that  the  result  might 
greatly  depend  on  the  character  of  the  judge's  mind.  It 
is  the  same  with  the  deductions  to  be  made  from  the  gross 
wages  in  order  to  arrive  at  what  ought  to  be  left  for  the 
creditor.    One  judge  may  be  liberal  iu  his  estimate  of 
what  a  man  may  spend  before  he  thinks  of  paying  his 
debts,  while  another  may  be  extremely  rigid.    The  Act 
contains  nothing  by  which  a  judge  need  hold  himself  bound 
to  take  any  particular  view  of  these  matters,  nothing  even 
by  which  a  judge  can  guide  himself  if  he  feels  that  guidance 
is  wanted.     The  debtor  must  have  or  have  had  "  the 
"  means  to  pay  the  sum  in  respect  of  which  he  has  made 
"  default."    What  "  means  "  stand  for  is  left  to  the  judge 
to  determine ;  and  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  every 
debtor  who  makes  default  in  payment  of  a  debt  which  he 
has  been  ordered  to  pay  by  a  County  Court  holds  his  ' 
libertjr  at  the  pleasure  of  the  judge  in  whose  district  the  j 
debt  has  been  incurred  and  the  default  made.    This  is  cer-  1 
tainly  not  a  state  of  things  which  ought  to  continue.  The 
wonder  is  that,  with  the  electorate  constituted  as  it  is,  it 
should  have  been  allowed  to  continue  so  Ion°\ 
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Into  the  larger  question  whether  imprisonment  for  con- 
tumacy ought  to  be  maintained  we  shall  not  now  enter.  ; 
The  argument  in  favour  of  keeping  the  power  alive  rests 
611  the  impossibility  of  enforcing  County  Court  judgments  > 


without  it,  and  on  the  injury  which  it  is  supposed  would 
be  done  to  the  working  classes  by  the  loss  of  credit  which 
would  necessarily  ensue.  The  argument  on  the  other  side 
is  that  credit  given  on  the  strength  of  a  power  to  imprison 
is,  as  Lord  B^amwell  said  in  1878,  "a  most  mischievous 
"  credit  "  ;  and  that,  though  under  the  present  system  the 
working  classes  have  been  able  to  borrow  very  largely 
during  illness  or  slackness  of  work,  they  would,  considering 
the  trouble  and  slavery  which  the  exerciseof  this  power  brings 
with  it,  do  better  if  it  were  taken  away.  There  is  certainly 
much  that  deserves  consideration  in  Mr.  Williams's  plea 
that  "  the  persons  who  go  to  gaol  under  these  commit- 
"  ments  are  those  whom  the  law  never  contemplated 
"  sending  thei'e."  If  they  could  pay,  they  would  not  go 
to  prison ;  the  fact  of  their  going  there  is  in  itself  a  proof 
that  they  have  not  the  money,  the  payment  of  which  would 
keep  them  at  liberty.  He  is  equally  in  the  right  when  he 
says  that  these  imprisonments  constantly  lead  to  the  debtors 
and  the  debtors'  families  becoming  a  burden  upon  the 
rates ;  and,  if  it  is  true  that  the  present  law  exists  "  chiefly 
"  for  the  benefit  of  some  minor  traders  and  packmen,  who 
"  sell  their  wares  to  the  poor  at  high  prices,  and  who  soon 
"  add  to  those  prices  heavy  law  costs,"  a  very  strong  case 
can  be  made  out  against  it.  Apart  from  this,  however, 
it  is  plainly  desirable  that  the  operation  of  the  law  should 
be  made  more  certain  and  the  discretion  of  the  County 
Court  judges  less  comprehensive.  The  statute  should  say 
plainly  under  what  circumstances  a  debtor's  wages  are  to 
be  charged,  and  on  what  principle  those  wages  are  to  be 
calculated.  As  the  Act  stands,  it  bears  an  unfortunate 
resemblance  to  that  recent  Irish  legislation  which  has  sub- 
jected whole  classes  of  the  community  to  the  arbitrary 
decrees  of  a  local  judiciary.  This  is  not  a  variety  of  law 
which  any  one  can  wish  to  see  unintentionally  propagated 
in  England 


BAGNERES  de  bigorre. 

VERY  pleasant  half-way  houses,  where  a  halt  may  con- 
veniently be  made  to  break  the  journey  to  or  from  the 
Riviera,  are  to  be  found  in  the  watering-places  of  the  Pyrenees. 
Those  who  do  not  wish  to  find  themselves  dining  opposite  to  the 
same  anti-pathetic  people  who  have  been  boring  them  for  months  at 
Cannes  or  at  Mentone  know  by  experience  that  they  must  shun 
Montreux  or  indeed  any  of  the  other  resting-places  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Leman,  where,  as  by  one  consent,  frail  folk  from  every  winter 
station  on  the  Riviera  congregate  in  spring-time.  But  few  of  these 
birds  of  passage  have  as  yet  found  out  that  the  Pyrenees  offer 
very  suitable  spring  quarters  among  some  of  the  most  charming 
mountain  scenery  in  Europe.  To  English  eyes,  fatigued  by  the 
brilliant  blues  and  purples  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  sky,  and 
weary  of  the  monotonous  melancholy  olives,  with  their  little 
vert-gris  chips  for  leaves,  and  swarthy  sticks  of  stems,  the  change 
in  the  colouring  when  they  cross  the  boundary  of  Provence  and 
enter  Guienne  brings  a  welcome  sense  of  relief.  Once  over  the 
Rhone,  and  the  olive,  the  cypress,  and  the  orange  tree  are  seen  no 
more.  The  eye  rests  with  delight  on  stretches  of  real  green 
grass,  not  coaxed  into  life  on  a  hot-bed  by  dint  of  ceaseless  water- 
ing, like  the  grass  plots  of  the  hotel  gardens  left  behind,  but 
genuine  meadow  grass,  a  blessed  change  from  the  brown  bareness 
of  the  sun-baked  earth,  destitute  of  any  kindly  clod  of  turf  to 
cover  its  nakedness.  There  is  quite  an  English  look  about  the 
vegetation,  varying  with  all  the  thousand  tints  of  the  young  leaves 
of  spring.  The  oak,  the  beech,  and  the  all-prevailing  poplar  take 
the  place  of  the  "  umbrellas  shut,  and  umbrellas  spread,"'  as  a 
prosaic  tourist  dubbed  the  pines  and  cypresses  of  Italy.  And  the 
changed  atmospheric  conditions  which  the  alterations  in  the  face 
of  nature  bespeak  are  not  slow  in  making  themselves  felt.  New 
comers  arriving  from  the  east  notice  a  very  marked  difference  in 
the  air  as  they  advance  westwards.  The  nerves,  that  have  been 
in  a  continued  state  of  what  the  French  call  "  crispation "  in 
the  dry,  exciting  air  of  the  Riviera,  feel  a  welcome  sense  of 
relief  as  the  tension  is  gradually  relaxed  by  the  sensibly 
increasing  moisture  of  the  atmosphere.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  to  whose  nervous  system  an  exciting  air  is  essential 
feel  a  sense  of  lassitude  and  depression  that  they  are  sometimes  at 
a  loss  how  to  account  for.  People  are  too  apt  to  imagine  that  all 
mountain  air  must  be  like  that  of  the  Alps.  But  the  air  of  the 
Pyrenees  is  totally  different,  and  much  more  like  that  of  Devon- 
shire or  any  of  the  mildest  places  on  the  west  coast  of  England. 
This  difference  is  due  to  their  geographical  position.  Lying  as 
they  do  near  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  their  lofty  summits 
attract  all  the  clouds  that  come  across  the  ocean.  This  especially 
applies  to  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  chain,  where  are  the  highest 
peaks  and  the  finest  scenery.  As  they  get  nearer  to  the  Medi- 
terranean their  height  diminishes,  and  it  has  been  observed  that 
the  clouds  roll  oil' towards  the  Oevennes,  so  that  the  eastern  end  of 
the  range  is  much  drier  than  the  western.  Then,  too,  as  they  lie 
in  a  warmer  latitude  than  the  Alps,  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  ia 
a  good  deal  higher,  the  snow  melts  more  rapidly,  and  the  moisture 
rising  from  it  has  an  unpleasant  trick  of  coming  down  again  as 
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mist  or  drizzle  into  the  valleys.  The  mountains  are  not  so  striking 
in  form  as  the  Alps,  the  summits  being  generally  more  rounded. 
This  difference  of  outline  is  due  to  the  peculiarities  of  their  geo- 
logical formation.  They  are  chiefly  composed  of  secondary  rocks, 
limestone  and  argillaceous  schist ;  and,  where  the  primary  rocks 
intersect  these,  it  is  not  to  jut  out  as  peaks,  but  in  lateral  sections. 
The  valleys  are  at  a  lower  elevation  than  those  of  the  Alps,  which 
increases  the  effect  of  the  mountains'  height.  The  form  of  the 
valleys  is  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  Pyrenees.  These,  in- 
stead of  going  right  across  the  chain,  frequently  end  in  huge 
iiatural  amphitheatres,  shut  in  nearly  all  round  by  mountains.  Of 
these  "  cirques  "  or  "  oules,"  as  they  are  called  in  the  speech  of 
the  country,  the  imposing  Cirque  of  Gavarnie,  with  its  towering 
perpendicular  wall  of  rock,  is  the  most  striking  example. 

But  it  is  rather  by  the  healing  virtues  of  their  mineral  springs 
than  by  the  beauty  of  their  scenery  that  the  Pyrenees  attract 
the  various  visitors  who  year  by  year  invade  their  solitudes.  As 
a  witty  Frenchman  has  well  said,  "  A  little  hot  water  has  brought 
civilisation  and  the  art  of  cookery  to  these  out-of-the-way  caverns." 
This  is  the  literal  truth,  but  the  quantity  of  hot  water  supplied  by 
nature's  boilers  is  unlimited.  In  certain  valleys  it  seems  as  if  one 
had  only  to  tap  the  ground  in  any  spot  and  a  stream  of  boiling 
water  at  once  gushes  out.  They  are  as  good  as  gold  mines,  these 
mineral  springs,  to  the  mountaineers.  Fountains  running  wine 
would  be  but  a  poor  thing  in  comparison.  As  long  ago  as  the 
days  of  Pompey  and  Caesar,  sick  folk  were  drawn  to  these  remote 
mountain  valleys  by  the  reputation  of  their  springs.  And,  con- 
trary to  the  general  Tule,  by  which  the  fashion  in  restoratives  of 
health  changes  almost  as  quickly  as  the  fashion  in  bonnets,  their 
curative  powers  have  continued.  Of  the  caverns  where  these 
healing  waters  flow  it  cannot  now  be  said  that  they  are  even 
"  out  of  the  'way,''  for  a  railway  has  been  made  to  the  two  principal 
bathing  stations,  Bagneres  de  Bigorre  and  Bagneres  de  Luchon. 

Bagneres  de  Bigorre  is  somewhat  different  in  character  from 
the  other  watering-places  of  the  region.  It  stands  at  a  lower 
elevation,  being  less  than  two  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level, 
and  rather  at  the  entrance  to  than  in  the  mountains.  As  it  is 
easily  reached  by  rail  from  Tarbes,  it  makes  a  good  central  point 
for  beginning  a  Pyrenean  tour.  The  same  sort  of  caprice  that 
rules  that  one  man  is  always  known  by  his  Christian  name 
and  another  by  his  surname  without  any  assignable  reason,  has 
dictated  that  of  the  two  places  bearing  the  same  name,  one  is 
always  spoken  of  in  the  district  as  Bagneres,  the  other  as 
Luchon.  The  -word  Bagneres  simply  means  baths,  and  is,  there- 
fore, applicable  to  any  watering-place,  and  this  particular  Bagneres 
was  the  chief  town  of  the  ancient  county  of  Bigorre.  It  is,  there- 
fore, something  more  than  a  mere  bathing  station.  It  is  a  town  of 
seme  size,  with  a  resident  population,  a  cathedral,  some  industries 
peculiar  to  itself  in  the  present,  and  some  historical  distinction  in 
the  past,  both  as  having  been  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  from  its 
connexion  with  the  Counts  that  bore  its  name.  In  the  war  of  suc- 
cession to  the  throne  of  Castile,  in  which  our  own  Black  Prince 
to©k  so  active  a  part,  Henry  of  Trastamarra  stole  a  march  on  his 
opponents  by  slipping  stealthily  through  the  valleys  from  the 
Spanish  side  of  the  mountains,  suddenly  compassing  the  ancient 
city  of  Bigorre,  and  taking  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  English, 
who  were  holding  it  for  his  brother  Don  Pedro.  It  must  have  had 
defences  of  some  sort,  though  the  boast  of  the  country  was  that, 
lying  as  it  did  enclosed  between  the  mountains  of  Beam  and 
Arxagon,  it  needed  no  fortifications  6ave  those  of  nature.  In  1290 
a  very  singular  lawsuit  concerning  Bigorre  was  tried  before  the 
Parliament  of  Paris.  The  parties  in  the  action  were  the  King  of 
England  as  Duke  of  Guienne  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Puy  on  the  other.  Both  parties  claimed  the  overlord- 
ship  of  the  county.  The  plea  urged  was  that,  as  Bernard  the  Count 
had  in  1062  put  the  county  under  the  protection  of  Notre  Dame 
du  Puy,  on  consideration  of  a  payment  of  60  sous  Morlas  yearly, 
it  could  have  no  other  superior.  Of  course  the  decision  was  against 
the  King  of  England.  For  or  Fors  among  the  Bearnais  means 
a  privilege  or  custom  acknowledged  as  common  law.  For  de 
Morlas  was  the  ancient  law  of  Beam.  The  Count  Bernard  com- 
piled the  common  law  of  Bigorre,  by  the  simple  means  of  assem- 
bling all  the  old  men,  and  writing  down  from  their  lips  such 
customs  as  they  declared  to  be  law.  For  a  time  Bigorre  was  the 
head  of  a  confederation  of  live  towns,  forming  one" of  the  small 
republics  of  the  Pyrenees,  of  which  Andorra  is  the  only  repre- 
sentative left.    Latterly  it  became  merged  in  Beam. 

The  town  as  it  now  stands  has  no  remains  of  antiquity 
to  show  save  some  Koman  pipes  and  very  illegible  inscrip- 
tions dug  up  round  the  springs,  a  thirteenth-century  chapel 
turned  into  a  theatre,  and  some  picturesque  old  dwelling-houses 
in  the  market-place.  The  cathedral  is  now  used  as  the  parish 
church,  Bigorre  now  forming  part  of  the  diocese  of  Tarbes.  The 
special  pride  of  the  townsfolk  is  the  "  Coustous,"  a  long  wide 
"  place,"  shaded  with  trees  and  provided  with  benches.  This  they 
look  upon  as  a  sort  of  Champs  Elysees,  and  it  serves  as  a  theatre 
where  every  phase  of  social  life  is  exhibited.  Here  in  the  heat  of 
the  long  summer  days  the  old  folk  sit  and  sun  themselves,  till  in 
the  dusk  their  place  is  filled  by  sentimental  damsels  and  their 
attendant  swains.  Here  on  Saturday  the  whole  population  walk 
up  and  down  displaying  their  Sunday  clothes,  and  here  on  Saturday 
the  weekly  market  is  held.  The  Coustous  is  covered  with  stalls 
laden  wjth  commodities  of  every  sort  and  kind,  from  the  many- 
coloured  wools  of  which  the  knitted  shawls  on  the  production  of 
which  the  town  prides  itself,  down  to  discarded  garments  of  the 
most  dilapidated  sort,  and  scraps  of  rusty  old  iron,   How  the 


shops  can  keep  open  doors  here  where  every  one  does  so  much 
buying  and  bargaining  once  a  week  in  the  open  market  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine.  Market  day  brings  all  the  country  people  round 
into  the  town,  and  offers  numberless  groups  of  picturesque  models 
for  the  artist's  pencil.  Gaily  coloured  handkerchiefs,  cunningly 
twisted  into  a  cap-like  form,  are  the  headdress  of  the  women.  The 
great  flapping  straw  hats  of  the  Mediterranean  shore  are  unknown, 
but  in  colder  weather  all  the  women  appear  in  cloaks,  which, 
wrapped  round  the  head  and  shoulders,  look  very  much  like  the 
plaids  of  Scotland  and  Lancashire.  Bigorre  lays  claim  to  the  in- 
vention of  these  cloaks.  In  Roman  times  they  were  much  used  all 
over  Gaul,  and  legend  declares  the  famous  cloak  of  St.  Martin  to 
have  been  an  "  Ilirsuta  Bigerrica  Palla." 

Bagneres  got  a  great  lift  when  Mine,  de  Maintenon  brought  her 
pupil,  the  poor  little  sickly  Due  du  Maine,  here  to  try  the  waters. 
The  poor  lady  grumbled  sadly  about  her  own  exile  so  far  from  the 
joys  of  the  Court,  but  she  tried  to  make  the  best  of  it,  and  em- 
ployed herself  in  writing  Latin  letters  in  the  poor  child's  name 
and  in  learning  to  spin  with  the  distaff  and  spindle  in  the  primitive 
fashion  still  prevalent  in  the  country.  She  is  said  to  have  planted 
the  first  of  the  pleasant  shady  avenues  with  which  the  town  is 
surrounded,  which  still  bears  her  name.  Bagneres  now  lays  claim 
to  being  a  winter  as  well  as  a  summer  station,  and  there  is  said  to 
be  a  little  knot  of  resident  English  who  form  a  pleasant  society. 
Summer  visitors  can  form  no  trustworthy  opinion  of  this,  for  when  the 
season  in  any  place  begins,  all  sensible  residents  flee  to  some  other 
refuge.  Probably  it  will  be  found  not  to  differ  greatly  from  such 
society  in  other  foreign  towns,  where  it  usually  consists  of  about 
three  English  families,  who  are  generally  not  on  speaking  terms  with 
one  another.  The  greater  part  of  the  visitors  are  French  people 
of  the  class  who  think  that,  well  or  ill,  they  must  pass  a  few 
weeks  aux  eaux  yearly,  just  as  English  people  resort  to  the  sea- 
side. The  nearness  to  Lourdes  also  brings  some  English  "  verts  " 
that  way.  The  religious  processions  in  which  the  piety  of 
believers  in  the  Lourdes  miracles  finds  a  vent  are  a  marked 
feature  among  the  attractions  of  the  place.  The  celebration  of 
the  Fete  Dieu  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  these  demonstrations.  It 
takes  place  on  the  Sunday  within  the  octave  of  the  fete,  and  the 
preparations  for  it  occupy  the  attention  of  men,  women,  and 
children  for  some  time  before.  The  streets  are  lined  with  gaily- 
coloured  drapery ;  flower-decked  altars,  or  reposoirs,  are  erected  at 
the  several  halting-points  along  the  line  of  march.  Confraternities  of 
all  sorts  swell  the  procession  which,  as  it  winds  out  of  the  church, 
fills  the  streets  till  they  are  teeming  with  a  well-marshalled  crowd, 
shouting  chants  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  and  toiling  along  for- 
hours  bare-headed  under  the  full  blaze  of  the  June  sun  with  an 
impunity  that  strikes  with  wonder  a  stranger  from  a  colder 
clime. 

Midsummer  Eve  is  still  kept  in  half  pagan-wise.  A  mighty 
funeral  pile  of  logs  and  faggots,  with  a  tall  fir-tree  standing  erect 
in  its  midst,  is  prepared  in  every  village  through  the  mountains. 
As  the  twilight  darkens  on  St.  John's  Eve  the  cure,  arrayed  in 
all  his  robes,  issues  from  the  church,  followed  by  all  his  satellites 
chanting  lustily.  The  pile  is  blessed  with  much  burning  of 
incense  and  sprinkling  with  holy  water  to  scare  off  the  evil  spirits, 
As  the  pile  blazes  up  the  crowd  with  one  consent  precipi- 
tates itself  on  the  bonfire  and  tears  it  to  pieces.  Blazing 
brands  are  sent  flying  in  all  directions.  Every  one  is .  so  eager  to 
procure  a  piece  of  charred  stick  to  act  as  a  charm  against  injury 
by  lightning  during  the  ensuing  year  that  he  has  no  thought 
for  the  danger  of  being  burnt  or  trodden  to  death  in  the  bustle. 
Lighted  by  the  lurid  glare  of  the  blazing  tree,  the  scene  is  one  not 
soon  to  be  forgotten,  and  adds  one  more  to  the  many  pleasant 
memories  that  the  visitor  to  Bagneres,  after  a  few  weeks'  sojourn, 
cannot  fail  to  carry  away  with  him. 


THE  LESSONS  OF  THE  BOMBARDMENT. 

A  LTHOUGH  the  official  reports  of  the  bombardment  of 
Alexandria  have  hitherto  been  decidedly  meagre,  it  is  evi- 
dent from  the  full  details  telegraphed  by  newspaper  Correspondents 
on  board  the  diflerent  ships  that  expectations  of  instruction  from 
the  proceedings  were  not  wholly  disappointed.  From  the  first  it 
was  clear  enough  that  the  resisting  power  of  the  defences  of 
Alexandria  was  much  greater  than  writers  in  the  press  for  the 
most  part  allowed:  Well-constructed  earthworks  (and  some  at 
least  of  the  Alexandrian  forts  were  such)  are  not  to  be  battered 
about  the  gunners'  ears  in  half  an  hour,  as  certain  writers  seemed 
to  expect.  Moreover,  the  armament  of  these  forts,  though  miscel- 
laneous enough,  and  of  course  not  to  be  compared  to  that  of  the 
fleet,  was  quite  sufficient  to  do  the  latter  very  considerable 
damage  with  fair  skill  and  fair  luck.  The  citadel  of  the  Inflc  xihle 
the  battery  and  towers  of  the  Temeraire,  the  thickest  strikes  of 
armour  on  the  Alexandra  and  Superb,  were,  the  first  certainly, 
the  others  probably,  invulnerable  to  any  weapons  that  the 
Egyptians  possessed.  But  their  ten-inch  rifled  guns,  notwith- 
standing their  old  pattern,  were  as  certainly  capable  of  sendin» 
the  Penelope  the  Invincible,  and  probably  the  Sultan,  to  the 
bottom,  while  they  might  have  troubled  the  Monarch  not  a 
little,  and  have  done  serious  damage  to  all  others,  except  the 
Inflexible.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  though  conical  shot  presumably  from 
the  ten-inch  rifled  {runs  is  said  to  have  been  fired,  none  seems  to 
have  struck  any  ship,  and  no  shells  at  all  seem  to  have  been  used 
by  the  enemy,  though  the  evidence  is  not  entirely  unanimous. 
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on  tli Is  point.  Solid  nine-inch  round  shot  appear  to  have  been 
the  worst  projectiles  which  actually  hit  any  English  ship,  and 
solid  nine-inch  round  shot,  well  aimed,  was  capable  of  doing  a 
good  deal  of  damage  to  the  weaker  ironclads,  of  inflicting  serious 
loss  on  their  crews  by  striking  and  splintering  the  unarmoured 
parts,  and  of  course  of  utterly  demolishing  the  gunboats.  The 
light,  therefore,  was  not  so  onesided  as  it  might  appear,  nor  so 
valueless  as  a  test  of  what  might  happen  in  other  cases.  It  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  supplied  that  information  as  to  the  probable 
behaviour  of  ironclads  under  heavy  fire  which  neither  the  wholly 
anomalous  combat  of  Lissa,  nor  the  two  fights  of  the  Huascar, 
nor  the  mythical  duel  between  the  Vesta  and  the  Fethi  Bulend 
had  afforded.  But,  as  a  question  not  of  ships  against  ships, 
but  of  ships  against  forts,  it  bad  the  great  attraction  of 
being  absolutely  the  first  occasion  on  which  really  powerful 
ironclads  had  been  matched  against  respectable  fortifications 
armed  with  respectable  guns.  If  the  ridiculous  parody  or 
rather  abuse  of  a  bombardment  at  Sfax  the  other  day  had  not 
been  mentioned  in  the  press,  it  would  be  absurd  to  refer  to  that. 
It  certainly  gave  no  more  information  than  if  the  French  had 
sent  their  ironclads  against  a  child's  castle  armed  with  peashooters. 
Practically,  the  cannonade  of  Tuesday  was  the  first  occasion  on 
which  the  new  system  of  few  ships  heavily  armed  and  defended 
has  been  tried  against  forts. 

It  is  a  sufficiently  significant  fact  that  every  ship  of  the  fleet 
except  the  Temeraire,  the  Monarch  (which  seems,  despite  her 
being  close  in,  to  have  both  done  and  suffered  less  damage  than 
any  other  vessel),  every  ship  of  the  squadron  had  casualties, 
including  even  the  Inflexible,  though  in  her  case  these  must  of 
course  have  been  incurred  in  the  unarmoured  parts.  The  most 
serious  structural  damages  or  damages  to  armament  reported  are 
the  forcing  off  of  a  plate  on  the  Superb,  and  the  disaster  to  two  of 
the  Alexandra's  broadside  guns.  The  former  may  have  been  due 
only  to  the  starting  of  a  rivet,  and  so  possibly  to  imperfect 
workmanship,  otherwise  the  effect  seems  considerable  (for 
the  Superb' »  thinnest  plates  are  ten  inches  thick),  if  nothing 
but  nine-inch  round  shot  was  fired.  The  Alexandra's  mis- 
hap is  differently  reported  by  two  different  correspondents. 
He  of  the  Times  says  that  the  guns  were  "  split,"  which  would 
argue  either  weakness  in  them  or  some  blunder  on  the  part  of  the 
gunners,  and  would,  of  course,  in  no  way  redound  to  the  enemy's 
credit,  inasmuch  as  it  might  have  happened  equally  well  in  prac- 
tising. Unluckily,  the  behaviour  of  our  large  ordnance  recently 
has  not  been  so  uniformly  good  as  to  preclude  this  idea.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Standard  asserts  that  a  shot  passed  through  the 
port-holes  and  disabled  the  guns.  This,  if  true,  seems  certainly  to 
supply  an  argument  against  the  broadside  principle  as  contrasted 
with  that  of  turrets  or  barbette  towers.  The  Temeraire,  indeed, 
the  only  ship  representing  the  latter  principle,  seems,  on  the  whole, 
to  have  done  the  best  of  the  whole  fleet.  She  was  in  the  thick  of 
both  parts  of  the  fight,  the  attack  on  Fort  Meks  and  the  fight  with 
the  Moncrielf  battery  and  the  Pharos  fort,  but  she  seems  to  have  had 
■no  casualties  and  to  have  suffered  no  damage  of  any  importance. 
To  a  certain  extent  this  may  have  been  accident,  but  not  wholly. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  this  small  amount  of  damage  received, 
and  for  the  loss  of  some  thirty  or  forty  men  killed  and  wounded, 
the  forts  were  terribly  punished.  The  forts  and  batteries  from 
Pharos  to  Ras-el-Tin,  though  they  had  to  bear  infinitely  the  greater 
weight  of  metal,  and  though  they  were  finally  silenced,  do  not 
seem  to  have  suffered  nearly  so  much  as  those  to  the  westward. 
But  it  has  to  be  remembered  that,  while  Fort  Meks  was  finished 
by  the  very  daring  and  successful  lauding  of  a  small  party  to  spike 
and  blow  up  the  guns,  the  eastward  forts  experienced  nothing  but 
hard  pounding  at  long  bowls,  which  knocked  the  parapets  about, 
and  drove  out  the  gunners  more  than  once,  but  which  does  not 
seem,  except  perhaps  in  one  battery,  to  have  dismounted  the  guns. 
The  effect  of  that  most  dashing  landing,  and  of  the  fire  of  the 
gunboats  on  Fort  Marabout,  shows  clearly  how  large  a  margin  for 
personal  bravery  there  must  always  be,  even  with  the  most  com- 
plete mechanical  arrangements.  It  might  have  seemed  (if  we  are 
not  mistaken  it  was  actually  said)  that  the  Inflexible  by  herself 
was  enough,  and  too  much,  to  polish  off  the  entire  range  of  forti- 
fications. The  experience  of  Tuesday,  which  might  have  been 
anticipated  by  common  sense,  hardly  bears  out  this  idea.  Tre- 
mendous as  the  effect  of  the  explosion  of  the  Inflexible' s  shells  is, 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  that  power  of  absolutely  annihilating 
earthworks  which  was  hoped.  It  seems  to  follow,  therefore,  that 
artillery  in  such  work  as  this  must  content  itself  with  playing  very 
much  the  same  part  to  which  artillery  has  long  been  chiefly  confined 
on  land.  The  great  guns  may  pound  and  smash  with  the  be3t 
effect,  but  it  must  be  on  the  condition  that  the  ships  are  able  to 
follow  up  the  pounding  and  smashing  by  landing  parties,  as  was 
done  in  the  case  of  Fort  Meks  from  the  Invincible,  and  as  Lord 
Charles  Beresford  seems  to  have  had  the  idea  of  doing  in  the  case 
of  Fort  Marabout  from  the  Condor,  Now  it  is  in  this  power  of 
landing  considerable  parties  that  our  present  ships,  especially  those 
of  the  turret  type,  are  notoriously  deficient.  Had  Admiral 
Seymour  attacked  the  actual  defences  of  Alexandria  with  eight  first- 
rate  line-of-battle  ships  of  the  old  type,  a  v  ery  different  list  of  casual- 
ties would  have  been  presented,  even  if  most  of  them  had  not  been 
sunk.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  would  have  been  able  without 
diffi  ulty,  after  such  a  clearance  as  was  effected  on  Tuesday  after- 
noon, to  land  men  enough  to  utterly  destroy  forts  and  guns,  to 
render  the  illusory  sending  of  the  Hag  of  truce  on  Wednesday  im- 
possible, and  to  prevent  the  hideous  outbreak  of  treacherous 
savagery  which  followed.    The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 


both  states  of  things  may  be  difficult  to  unite;  but  certainly  it 
seems  that  a  modern  fleet,  if  it  has  to  act  against  an  enemy  who  is 
not  himself  afloat,  should  be  followed  in  every  instance,  not  merely 
by  tenders  containing  coals  and  supplies,  but  by  transports  contain- 
ing marines. 

Some  interesting  questions  of  gunnery  have  come  up.  Judging 
from  the  descriptions  sent  from  on  board  the  different  ships,  the 
firing  seems  to  have  been  generally  accurate  in  a  surprising  degree 
till  the  sea  got  up  on  Wednesday  and  spoilt  it.  Even  then  the 
Temeraire,  still  maintaining  her  superiority,  seema  to  have  made 
excellent  practice.  But  from  one  side  comes  a  criticism  to  the 
effect  that  the  Invincible  and  Monarch  tired  too  quickly,  and  thm 
spoilt  their  aim  by  their  own  smoke ;  and  from  the  other  a 
criticism,  said  to  be  that  of  the  foreign  officers  generally,  to 
the  effect  that  the  fire  was  too  slow  and  too  short.  The 
"  foreign  officers "  were,  it  should  be  remembered,  at  a  con- 
siderable distance,  and  the  state  of  the  forts  certainly  does  not 
seem  to  show  that  any  large  proportion  of  shot  was  thrown  into 
the  sea.  But  the  huge  muzzle-loaders  of  the  large  ironclads 
cannot,  it  must  be  confessed,  be  manoeuvred  with  anything  like  the 
rapidity  of  an  old-fashioned  broadside,  and  the  comparative 
effect  in  point  of  demoralization  of  a  rapid  fire  from  numerous 
small  guns,  and  of  a  slow  discharge  of  enormous  projectiles,  is  of 
course  a  matter  of  argument.  It  is  at  any  rate  satisfactory  to  see 
that  the  good  management  and  pluck  of  the  gunboats,  who  were 
at  least  as  much  outmatched  in  strength  by  the  forts  as  the  forts 
were  by  the  Inflexible,  is  universally  acknowledged.  Perhaps  the 
persistent  partisans  of  small  ships  will  ask,  if  the  Condor  could 
nearly  silence  a  large  and  formidably  armed  fort  with  a  single  1 1 2 
pounder  and  without  herself  losing  a  man,  what  would  have  been  the 
effect  of  a  certain  number  of  gunboats  of  the  Staunch  and  still  more 
of  the  Chinese  Gamma  type  ?  To  pass  to  another  point,  very  good 
practice  seems  to  have  been  made  by  some  even  of  the  larger 
ships  when  under  weigh,  though  most  of  them  were  stationary. 
Of  course  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  anchoring  or 
steaming  backwards  and  forwards  are  obvious  enough.  The  ship 
becomes  in  the  latter  case  more  difficult  to  hit,  but  it  also 
becomes  more  difficult  to  hit  anything  else  from  her.  Iron- 
clads, too,  with  their  notorious  tendency  to  roll,  suffer  under 
peculiar  drawbacks,  especially  if  there  be  any  sea  on,  when  they 
are  in  motion.  One  of  the  points  which  still  requires  explanation 
is  how  it  was  that  the  command  of  the  railway  supposed  to  be 
possessed  by  the  fleet  at  lousr  range  did  not  prevent  the  flight  of 
the  Egyptian  troops.  The  Inflexible,  if  no  other  ship,  must  have 
had  it  completely  within  fire.  But  it  is  possible,  and  indeed  pro- 
bable, that  this  was  not  a  question  of  strategy,  still  less  of 
gunnery,  but  of  politics,  in  which  case  it  does  not  need  dealing 
with  here.  To  sum  up — the  ease  with  which  unarmoured  gun- 
boats well  handled  can  tackle  forts  formidably  armed,  the  effective- 
ness of  the  barbette  principle  on  board  ship  and  of  Moncriefl 
batteries  on  land,  and  the  satisfactory  working  in  actual  fighting- 
trim  of  the  numberless  pieces  of  machinery  now  found  and  used 
on  board  ship,  are  perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  results  of  the 
fight,  with  next  to  them  the  fact,  not  unanticipated,  that,  except 
for  the  purpose  of  piercing  armour,  extraordinary  size  in  guns  is 
not  such  a  very  great  advantage.  The  extreme  importance,  more- 
over, of  being  able  and  ready  to  follow  a  cannonade  by  an  attacking 
or  occupying  party  deserves  to  be  added  to  the  list. 


WILLIAM  GEORGE  WARD. 

THE  writer  of  an  article  on  Cardinal  Newman  in  th9  Century, 
which  we  noticed  some  weeks  ago,  refers  to  the  curious  fact 
that  Mr.  Ward's  name  is  not  once  mentioned  in  the  Apologia, 
and  infers  from  it,  justly  enough,  "how  little  he  (the  Cardinal) 
considered  Mr.  Ward  an  exponent  of  his  own  views."  At  the 
same  time  there  are  few  of  the  old  Tractarian  party  who  took  a 
more  prominent  part  in  the  Oxford  movement  than  the  able  writer 
and  metaphysician  who,  after  a  brief  and  painful  illness,  passed 
from  among  us  last  week  at  the  age  of  seventy.  His  popular 
sobriquet  of  "  Ideal  Ward,"  which  could  not  fail  to  bring  a  smile 
to  the  faces  of  all  who  knew  anything  of  his  outer  man,  was 
derived  from  a  work  which  at  the  time  produced  an  immense 
sensation  ;  and  Mr.  Mozley  has  just  reminded  us  that  he  was,  in 
more  senses  than  one,  '•  the  largest  contributor  to  the  British 
Critic,"  the  recognized  organ  of  the  school.  Mr.  Ward  was 
indeed  a  man  whose  personality,  both  physical  and  mental,  it  was 
impossible  to  overlook  or  ignore.  Of  his  achievements  at 
Winchester  there  is  little  to  record  ;  but  eveu  as  an  undergraduate 
he  had  distinguished  himself  as  a  frequent  and  telling  speaker  at 
the  Oxford  Union,  and  from  the  time  he  gained  his  double  second 
in  1834,  and  was  soon  afterwards  elected,  together  with  the  present 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  Fellow  of  Balliol,  his  name  rapidly 
grew  famous  in  the  University  and  in  the  Church.  Though  not 
a  Kugbean,  but  a  Wykehamist,  he  fell  early  under  Dr.  Arnold's 
influence,  and  represented  at  Oxford,  as  Mr.  Mozley  puts  it,  "the 
intellectual  force,  the  irrefragable  logic,  the  absolute  seif-confidence, 
and  the  headlong  impetuosity  of  the  Rugby  school."'  There  is  a  story 
of  his  once  paying  a  visit  to  Rugby  to  consult  Dr.  Arnold  on 
his  intellectual  difficulties,  when  he  plied  his  teacher  so 
unsparingly  with  questions  and  arguments  that  on  his  departure 
the  indomitable  Doctor  was  fain  to  confess  himself  utterly  ex- 
hausted, and  to  retire  at  once  to  bed.  But  his  allegiance  was  soon 
to  be  transierred  to  a  yet  more  illustrious  master.    The  tradition, 
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for  the  accuracy  of  which  we  do  not  vouch,  is  that  he  was  in- 
stantaneously converted  to  Tractarianism  by  a  single  line  in  the 
preface  to  the  third  volume  of  Newman's  Parochial  Sermons — 
published  in  1836— to  the  effect  that  "  Ultra-Protestantism  could 
never  have  been  silently  corrupted  into  Popery."  Converted  at  all 
events  he  was  very  speedily  and  very  completely  from  Arnoldian 
to  Anglo-Catholic  ideas,  and  his  great  literary  powers  were  at 
once  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  rising  school.  As  a  writer  he  was 
both  startling  and  voluminous ;  "  Ward  alone  was  enough  to  fill  the 
world  with  alarms."  The  "  doctrine  of  reserve,"  which  was 
■elaborately  and  somewhat  ponderously  preached  in  one  of  the  later 
Tracts,  and  for  which  the  writer  was  mercilessly  castigated  by 
indignant  Protestant  critics,  was  not  at  all  in  his  line.  He  not 
only  knew  what  he  meant,  but  said  it  with  what  in  modern  phrase 
would  be  called  "  a  brutal  frankness."  And  hence  the  enemies  of 
the  movement  denounced  him  as  at  once  impudent  and  treacherous, 
impudent  for  his  avowed  design  of  "  un-Protestantizing  the 
Church  of  England,"  treacherous  lor  remaining  to  "  eat  the  bread 
of  the  Church  "  while  he  carried  on  this  work.  The  writer  of  a 
long-forgotten  pasquinade,  once  widely  circulated  under  the  title 
of  the  Oxford  Aryo,  thus  gibbeted  him  in  what,  we  are  sorry  to 
say,  was  by  no  means  the  most  offensive  of  his  stanzas,  in  point 
■either  of  reverence  or  good  taste  : — 

There's  Balliol's  honest  knave, 

Non-natural  but  real, 
To  waft  them  o'er  the  wave 

Winding  a  blest  ideal. 

And  if  his  lucubrations  acted  on  opponents  like  a  red  rag  on  a 
bull,  they  were  in  other  ways  hardly  less  irritating  to  his  friends. 
For  one  thing,  he  was  terribly  voluminous.  His  Few  More  Words 
in  defence  of  Tract  XC.  covered  90  pages.  The  length  of  his  con- 
tributions to  the  British  Critic  so  overpowered  the  much-enduriDg 
«ditor  that  "  for  many  years  his  idea  of  Ward  was  of  a  huge  young 
cuckoo,  growing  bigger  and  bigger,  elbowing  the  legitimate  pro- 
geny over  the  side  of  the  little  nest."  Nor  was  this  the  only 
grievance.  From  the  first  Ward's  chief  interest  was  philosophical, 
and  the  editor,  who  was  not  a  philosopher,  records  pathetically 
how,  if  "  I  did  but  touch  a  filament  or  two  in  one  of  his  mon- 
strous cobwebs,  off  ran  he  instantly  to  Newman  to  complain  of 
my  gratuitous  impertinence,"  so  that  he  not  only  thought  of  him 
as  of  a  huge  young  cuckoo,  but  also  as  of  "  a  plump  little 
Cupid  flying  to  his  mother  to  show  a  wasp  sting  he  had  just 
received?'  At  the  same  time  he  admits  that  many  readers  of  the 
Critic  "  looked  to  Ward's  article  as  the  gem  of  the  number."  But 
moreover  the  practical  difficulties  he  threw  in  the  way  of  editorial 
revision  were  vexatious  enough  ;  "  his  handwriting  was  minute  and 
detestable  ;  it  defied  correction.  The  MS.  consisted  of  bundles  of 
irregular  scraps  of  paper,  which  I  had  to  despatch  to  the  printer 
crying  out  for  copy."  There  was  always  indeed  something  of  the 
humorous  as  well"  as  the  alarming  associated  with  the  name  of 
Ward,  by  friend  and  foe  alike.  The  crisis  of  Ward's  Anglican 
and  Oxford  career  was  brought  about,  we  need  hardly  say, 
bv  the  publication  of  his  Ideal  of  a  Christian  Church  and  the 
censure  pronounced  on  the  book  and  its  author  by  Convo- 
cation. Of  the  book  itself  it  is  superfluous  at  this  distance  of 
lime  to  say  much.  It  was  marked  by  the  keen  insight  and  logical 
acuteness  which  never  deserted  him,  but  he  would  probably  have 
allowed  himself  in  later  days  that,  if  he  did  not  exaggerate  the 
slavery  of  the  Church  "  working  in  chains,"  which  he  had  tried 
and  found  wanting,  he  had  at  least  somewhat  idealized  the  actual 
working  of  the  Church  which  as  yet  he  had  only  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  from  without.  The  story  of  the  conflict  at 
Oxford  in  1845  and  its  issue  has  been  told  too  often,  and  from 
almost  every  point  of  view,  to  need  being  told  again.  But  we 
may  pause  a  moment  to  observe  that  "  the  very  interesting  and 
amusing  account"  of  it  by  the  late  Bean  Stanley  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  to  which  the  Timed  writer  refers,  was  chiefly  amusing 
for  its  marvellous  travesty  of  the  facts.  His  own  accuracy  may  be 
gauged  by  the  novel  information  that  "  the  votes  xvere  taken,  and 
the  majority  was  found  to  be  for  the  censure  [of  Tract  XC], 
when  the  Senior  Proctor,  the  present  Bean  of  St.  Paul's,  pro- 
nounced the  famous  words,  '  Nobis  procuratoribus  non  placet,'  and 
the  swarm  dispersed."  The  proctors,  it  ought  to  be  unnecessary 
to  observe,  have  no  such  autocratic  power  of  reversing  a  vote  of 
Convocation  once  given  ;  the  power  they  have,  and  exercised  on  that 
memorable  occasion,  is  to  prohibit  a  motion  they  deem  objec- 
tionable being  put  to  the  vote  at  all.  Mr.  Ward  was  deprived  of 
his  degree  by  a  sentence  the  justice  of  which  few  adherents  of 
any  party  in  the  Church  would  now  care  to  vindicate,  and  the 
legality  of  which  would  have  been  challenged,  probably  with 
success,  had  he  cared  to  retain  his  position  at  Oxford.  But  within 
a  few  months  he  had  vacated  his  fellowship  by  marriage,  and  had 
been  received  into  the  Roman  Communion. 

His  marriage  of  course  precluded  him  from  pursuing  an  eccle- 
siastical career,  but  the  Pope  recognized  his  intellectual  distinction 
by  conferring  on  him  the  degree  of  Boctor  of  Philosophy,  and 
Cardinal  Wiseman  appointed  him  to  the  Chair  of  Bogmatic 
Theology — not  Moral  Philosophy,  as  the  Times  stated  the  other 
day — at  the  Seminary  of  St.  Edmund's,  Herts,  which  he  held  for 
several  years,  till  he  came,  by  the  death  of  his  uncle,  into  a  con- 
siderable property  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  His  literary  activity, 
however,  was  not  checked  either  by  his  conversion  or  his  succession 
to  a  fortune;  it  constituted,  in  lact,  his  ruling  passion  and  his 
main  interest  in  life.  In  i860  he  published  an  able  treatise  on 
Nature  and  Grace,  and  for  fifteen  years  he  held  the  editorship  of  the 
Dublin  Review,  to  which  he  was  himself  a  copious  contributor. 


He  had  been  so  to  speak  an  ultramontane  while  still  an  Anglican, 
and  his  ultramontanism  naturally  became  more  pronounced  in  his 
adopted  Church.  We  have  seen  already  that  Br.  Newman  never 
acknowledged  him  as  an  exponent  of  his  own  views  at  Oxford, 
and  in  his  Letter  to  Dr.  Pusey  on  the  Eirenicon,  published  in  1866, 
while  commending  his  "  energy,  acuteness,  and  theological  read- 
ing," he  peremptorily  asserts  him  to  be  "  in  no  sense  a  spokesman 
for  English  Catholics,"  of  whom  very  few  "  go  his  lengths  in  then- 
view  of  the  Pope's  infallibility."  His  extreme  theological  line 
and  his  vehemence,  not  to  say  arrogance,  in  his  way  of  en- 
forcing it,  frequently  brought  him  into  collision  with  writers  of 
his  own  communion,  whose  dissent  he  could  least  patiently  endure, 
notably  with  Father  Ryder  of  the  Birmingham  Oratory,  and  some 
of  the  contributors  to  the  Rambler  and  the  Home  and  Foreign 
Revieiv,  and  he  had  an  unpleasant  habit  of  intimating  that  thosb 
who  differed  from  him  on  some  detail  of  theological  opinion, 
or  ecclesiastical  or  educational  discipline,  ought  iu  strict  con- 
sistency to  be  sceptics  or  atheists.  WTe  may  just  observe  by 
the  way  in  this  connexion  on  a  strange  statement  in  last  week  s 
Tablet  of  "  the  suppression  of  the  Home  and  Foreiyn  Review  by 
the  Holy  See" — a  sufficiently  remarkable  procedure.  What 
really  happened  was  that  Cardinal  Wiseman  attacked  the  Review 
in  a  pastoral,  and  the  editor,  Sir  John — now  Lord— Acton, 
thought  it  best  under  the  circumstances  to  discontinue  its  publica- 
tion, and  explained  in  a  manly  and  outspoken  article  signed  with 
his  name  his  reasons  for  doing  so.  The  Times  is  quite  right,  we 
believe,  in  intimating  that  it  was  partly,  if  not  chiefly,  Ward's 
opposition  which  some  years  ago  wrecked  the  scheme  of  founding 
an  Oratory — not  "a  Roman  Catholic  College" — at  Oxford  as  a 
religious  centre  for  Roman  Catholic  undergraduates,  for  which  Br. 
Newman  had  already  received  generous  promises  of  warm  support 
and  assurances  of  sympathy  from  a  large  body  of  his  co-religionists. 
Great  as  was  Ward's  admiration  both  personal  and  intellectual  for 
his  old  leader,  there  was  from  first  to  last  a  marked  divergence 
of  sentiment  and  opinion  between  them.  But,  in  spite  of. 
his  keen  interest  in  religious  controversy,  and  pugnacious  advocacy 
of  his  own  side,  his  real  greatness  was  always  rather  as  a  specula- 
tive thinker  than  a  theologian.  He  was  most  at  home  in  the 
Metaphysical  Society,  which  he  helped  to  found,  and  where  he 
met  and  argued  with  some  of  the  first  thinkers  of  the  day,  and  it  is 
not  his  theological  but  his  philosophical  articles  in  the  British 
Critic  and  Dublin  Revieiv  which  are  the  likeliest  to  survive.  He 
has,  we  believe,  republished  one  or  two  volumes  full  of  the  former, 
but  all  who  are  familiar  with  his  series  of  papers  on  the  Intui- 
tional and  Free-will  controversies  directed  against  the  theories  of 
J.  S.  Mill  and  Herbert  Spencer,  whether  accepting  his  conclusions 
or  Dot,  will  be  agreed  in  hoping  that  they  will  be  collected  and 
reprinted  in  a  permanent  form  ;  his  leading  opponents  in  their  dis- 
cussions have  indeed  not  been  slow  themselves  to  acknowledge 
him  as  a  foeman  worthy  of  their  steel.  It  is  fair  to  add  that 
the  many  controversies  in  which  he  was  engaged  through  life  seldom 
or  never  involved  any  interruption  of  personal  friendships,  though  it 
has  often  been  observed  that  his  relations  were  far  more  cordial 
with  Protestants,  from  whom  he  could  afford  to  differ,  than  with 
"  Liberal  Catholics,"  whom  he  could  not  easily  bring  himself  to 
regard  as  any  better  than  traitors  in  the  camp.  In  one  respect  he 
was  honourably  distinguished  from  some  of  his  clerical  fellow- 
converts  who,  owing  to  their  marriage  or  other  circumstances, 
were  constrained  like  himself  to  retire  into  lay  communion,  and 
have  been  reproached  with  sinking  into  a.  state  of  intellectual 
apathy.  It  was  not  in  Ward's  nature  to  suffer  the  edge  of  his 
iutellect  to  rust,  or  even  rest  for  a  moment,  nor  would  he  willingly 
let  any  one  who  came  into  contact  with  him  escape  "the  keen 
encounter  of  their  wits"  he  was  ever  on  the  watch  to  challenge  or 
to  accept. 


ALEXANDRIA. 

FEW  cities  of  the  world  have  undergone  greater  vicissitudes 
than  the  scene  of  our  latest  naval  exploit.  It  is  not  many- 
years  since  Alexandria  was  a  village,  existing  by  fishing  and  the 
sponge  trade,  cut  off  from  the  interior  by  arid  sands  and  fetid 
marsues,  almost  waterless,  and  shrunk  into  a  narrow  corner  among 
the  ruins  of  Greek  magnificence.  So  completely  had  Iskanderieh 
forgotten  its  ancient  glories,  that  it  has  even  been  found  impossible 
to  identify  the  ancient  sites  of  the  famous  buildings  it  once  con- 
tained. The  Serapeum  has  perished  as  completely  as  the  tomb  of 
Alexander;  and  within  a  few  years  the  only  two  remnants  of 
Egyptian  art  which  remained  to  show  that  the  town  was  not  alto- 
gether modern  have  disappeared.  The  traveller  may  search 
Alexandria  from  one  end  to  the  other  without  discovering 
anything  older  than  the  pillar  which  a  Roman  prefect  erected 
on  the  neighbouring  hill  in  honour  of  Biocletian.  True,  there 
are,  or  were,  older  objects  in  existence  ;  here  and  there  the 
whole  inner  court  of  a  house  is  supported  on  syenite  columns 
from  some  splendid  temple ;  here  and  there  a  mosque  or  a 
church  has  capitals,  or  pavements,  or  lintels  which  denote 
the  ruin  of  some  great  edifice.  But  these  remains  are  not 
easily  found,  and  are  only  revealed  when  some  street  alteration 
reveals  the  interior  anatomy  of  a  falling  house.  The  only  spot 
identified  with  any  certainty  is  the  Kom  el  Bik,  a  hillock  on 
whose  summit  is,  or  was,  the  reservoir  of  the  waterworks.  This, 
it  is  tolerably  plain,  answers  to  the  Paneum,  from  which,  as 
ancient  travellers  have  recorded,  a  view  may  be  obtained  over  the 
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whole  city.  No  two  modern  writers  agree  as  to  where  the  Soma 
was,  or  the  museum,  or  the  library,  or  the  palace  of  Queen  Cleo- 
patra. This  is  the  more  strange  as  few  cities  have  their  geogra- 
phical features  more  strongly  marked.  But  the  ancient  Alexandria 
extended  much  further  to  the  east  and  west  along  the  shore,  and 
to  the  south-east  into  what  is  now  almost  a  desert,  while  the 
modern  city  covers  very  little  besides  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Heptastadium.  The  European  quarter  is  larger,  if  not  more 
populous,  than  the  Arab  quarter ;  and,  before  the  recent  exodus 
and  the  bombardment,  the  city  must  have  boasted  of  a  quarter  of 
a  million  of  inhabitants,  of  whom  very  little  more  than  half  can 
have  been  native  Moslems.  European  trade  gave  employment  to 
most  of  them.  They  are,  or  were,  turbulent,  noisy,  grasping, 
and  dirty,  but  well  affected  to  the  Franks,  and  especially  to  the 
English,  to  whom,  as  they  well  knew,  they  owed  their  livelihood. 
Except  from  a  soldier,  the  traveller  seldom  had  any  cause  to  com- 
plain of  incivility  in  Alexandria  ;  and,  except  in  the  Greek 
quarter,  it  was  perfectly  safe  for  a  stranger  to  walk  through  any 
part  of  the  town  by  day  or  night,  alone  and  unarmed. 

Alexandria  could  not  in  any  sense  be  called  a  beautiful  city.  It 
does  not  contain  a  single  handsome  building.  And,  though  the 
streets  are  wide,  the  houses,  even  in  the  central  square,  are 
irregular  without  picturesqueness.  The  view  from  the  sea  cannot 
he  described,  if  we  may  repeat  the  standing  joke  on  board  a 
passenger  steamer,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  is  no  view 
from  the  sea,  and  you  are  actually  in  the  harbour  before  you  feel 
certain  that  Alexandria  is  in  sight.  A  number  of  windmills  on 
the  low  sand-hills  between  the  city  and  the  marshy  expanse  of 
Lake  Mareotis,  and  nearer  the  sea  a  number  of  factory  chimneys, 
first  come  in  sight.  Then  among  the  chimneys  and  windmills  you 
are  persuaded  that  Pompey's  Pillar  is  visible.  As  you  approach 
Dearer,  the  low  mounds  of  yellow  or  white  sand  take  the  likeness 
of  fortifications  ;  and  as  you  enter  the  outer  harbour,  the  palace 
of  Meks,  a  domed  ruin,  without  so  much  as  a  blade  of  grass 
near  it,  gives  you  the  first  impression  of  modern  Egypt. 
As  the  inner  harbour  is  reached,  the  palace  of  Ras  el  Tin 
— Fig  Cape,  where  no  figs  grow — is  on  the  left,  and  presents 
some  pleasing  features  in  verandahs  and  balconies.  This  is  the 
■western  extremity  of  the  former  island  of  Pharos.  On  its 
eastern  extremity  is  the  lighthouse,  and  from  the  deck  of  a  steamer 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  island  is  now  a  peninsula,  and  that  on  the 
connecting  isthmus,  the  ancient  Heptastadium,  an  artificial  cause- 
way, now  widened  out,  the  modern  city  is  placed.  The  houses 
separate  the  two  harbours,  both  of  which  still  exist,  but  the 
western  only,  with  its  breakwater  and  piers,  is  now  used.  The 
harbour,  indeed,  good  as  it  is,  might  be  immensely  improved  ;  but 
the  jealousy  of  rulers  like  Araby  has  constantly  prevented  the 
opening  of  better  entrances  than  the  Boghaz  Pass,  of  which  we 
have  heard  so  much  lately.  The  depth  of  water  over  the  bar  is 
so  slight  that  when  a  high  sea  washes  over  it  the  passage  is 
dangerous  even  to  small  vessels,  which  often  touch  the  ground  at 
almost  the  deepest  part  of  the  channel.  The  best  view  of  Alex- 
andria is  from  the  eastern  coast  a  few  miles  out,  whence  it  is  seen, 
perhaps  against  a  sunset  sky,  with  pinnacles  and  domes  jutting 
out  into  the  blue  Mediterranean,  the  long  low  line  of  build- 
ings terminating  in  the  lofty  horn  of  the  Pharos.  From 
Ramleh,  indeed,  the  English  quarter,  which  spreads  at  intervals 
along  a  line  of  low  cliffs  for  five  miles  or  more,  the  traveller 
obtained  far  too  favourable  an  impression  of  the  place.  A  few 
minutes'  walk  in  the  interior  showed  him  sights  and  made  him 
smell  smells  that  soon  dissipated  it.  As  you  proceeded  along  the 
Square  of  Mohamet  Ali,  with  his  equestrian  statue  in  the  centre, 
and  a  kiosk  where  a  band  never  played,  you  passed  coffee-houses, 
haberdashers,  English  book-shops,  exchanges,  hotels,  and  in  fro  nt 
of  them  blue-veiled  women  with  naked  brown  children  astride  on 
their  shoulders,  negro  soldiers  in  white  canvas  uniforms,  every 
one  marching  to  his  own  step,  yellow  mangy  dogs  creeping 
miserably  along  the  gutter,  water-carriers  with  great  leather 
sacks  on  their  backs,  green-turbaned  Sheykhs  cantering  past  on 
fat  white  donkeys,  and  elegant  English  carriages  rilled  with 
well-dressed  ladies,  and  driven  by  coachmen  in  top-boots. 

The  native  population  of  Alexandria  will  have  cause  for  many 
a  year  to  come  to  deplore  their  submission  to  Araby.  There  was 
no  local  industry  except  that  of  attending  on  Europeans.  For 
them  the  little  market-gardens  along  the  Mahmoudieh  Canal  ex- 
isted. For  them  an  army  of  carriage-drivers  and  runners,  of 
hoatmen  and  porters,  of  shoeblacks  and  shopsweepers,  plied  their 
various  callings.  There  is  no  tongue  nor  language  known  to 
articulate-speaking  men  of  which  in  Alexandria  some  dragoman 
would  not  have  a  smattering.  A  little  boy  whose  business 
consisted  in  constantly  pursuing  an  unhappy  ass  would  give  you 
words  in  six  languages.  A  recent  traveller  heard  such  a  boy  call 
a  very  dirty-looking  sow  porco,  schwein,  cochon,  khanseer,  and 
other  names,  ending  with  what  he  thought  the  English  form — 
namely,  beeg.  All  these  industries  are  now  checked.  There  is  no 
agriculture,  no  native  trade,  nothing,  in  short,  for  the  Arab  in 
Alexandria  to  do  when  his  only  employers  are  withdrawn.  And 
it  is  a  question  whether  they  will  return  and  when.  Meanwhile 
he  must  live,  or  if  that  is  not  evident,  must  die.  The  town  has 
teen  emptied.  The  desertion  of  the  European  quarter  must  be 
followed  by  that  of  the  Arab  quarter.  Of  course,  those  who  talk 
of  Egypt  for  the  Egyptians  will  rejoice  at  the  depopulation  of 
Alexandria,  but  the  world  in  general  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
share  their  views.  It  is  no  secret  that  for  a  long  time  past  Alex- 
andria has  been  at  a  standstill.  The  Alexandrians  have  long,  and 
justly,  dreaded  Port  Said  as  a  rival  destined  eventually  to  out- 


strip them  altogether.  It  is  asserted,  on  good  authority,  that  a 
railway  along  the  northern  shore  of  the  Delta  from  Alexandria  past 
Aboukir,  Rosetta,  and  Damietta  has  only  been  completed  for  a 
certain  distance,  and  has  not  been  allowed  to  approach  Port  Said. 
Jealousy  like  this  may  avail  for  a  time,  but  cannot  succeed  in  the 
long  run,  and  a  catastrophe  such  as  that  which  Araby  has  brought 
upon  Alexandria  means  ruin  to  a  town  which  has  been  supported 
in  any  degree  artificially.  The  completion  of  the  railway,  either 
from  Ismailia,  on  the  Canal,  or  from  Alexandria,  along  the  coast, 
will  transfer  the  seat  of  commerce  to  Port  Said,  which  already, 
without  any  means  of  communicating  with  the  interior  except  along 
the  Suez  Canal  by  steamboat,  has  attracted  an  enormous  trade.  In 
situation  there  is  little  to  choose  between  the  two.  Alexandria 
being  on  an  old  site,  and  having  an  ancient  Arab  town  in  its  very 
heart,  is  less  healthy  than  Port  Said.  Its  outlets  are  much  the 
same.  Ramleh,  which  has  always  been  a  hot-bed  of  fever,  though 
high  and  dry,  will  yield  to  the  ranges  of  hills  surrounding  the 
Bitter  Lakes.  Morning  trains  will  convey  the  banker  and  his 
clerk  to  Port  Said  from  their  villas  at  Kantara  or  El  Gisr,  as  lately 
they  conveyed  them  to  Alexandria  from  Sidi  Gaber  or  Bulkeley. 
There  were  no  fine  houses  at  Alexandria  to  regret,  no  palaces 
or  guildhalls.  Everything,  except  the  English  Church,  was 
of  the  most  flimsy  character;  the  noise  of  the  bombard- 
ment will  by  itself  have  shaken  down  some  of  the  most 
imposing  structures  in  the  city.  Alexandria  had  not  the  power 
of  attaching  her  children.  People  who  have  been  once  in  Cairo 
long  to  see  it  again,  and  dwell  with  pleasure  on  recollections  of 
sunsets  seen  from  the  citadel,  or  of  the  sound  of  the  blind  men 
calling  the  faithful  to  prayer,  or  of  the  verdure  of  the  ride  to 
Heliopolis :  but  they  have  no  such  feeling  towards  Alexandria. 
It  is,  or  was,  a  place  to  get  money  in,  and  leave  as  soon  as  possible ; 
a  place  which  every  inhabitant  qualified  as  dreary,  cold,  and  wet  in 
winter,  hot  and  dusty  in  summer,  unwholesome  at  all  times,  ugly 
to  look  at,  bad  to  smell.  There  was  but  one  outlet — Ramleh,  always 
Ramleh  ;  and  that  sandy  oasis,  where  so  many  of  our  countrymen 
and  countrywomen  have  lived  and  died,  is  one  of  the  most  desolate 
places  imaginable,  without  shade,  without  roads,  except  the  rail- 
road, and  without  any  place  beyond  to  which  you  could  go  for 
variety,  or  a  change  from  the  dull  monotony  of  sand  and  sea.  If 
Alexandria  ever  recovers,  she  must  exert  herself  to  attract  trade. 
The  harbour  entrance  must  be  deepened.  The  custom-house  must 
be  rebuilt,  or  built,  for  it  is  a  mere  heap  of  hovels.  A  good  hotel 
must  be  established.  Some  attempt  at  drainage  must  be  made. 
In  short,  like  a  man  recovering  from  a  dangerous  illness,  Alex- 
andria must  undertake  to  reform  itself,  to  live  cleanly,  to  facilitate- 
locomotion,  to  exchange  its  do-nothing  Turkish  governor  for  a 
corporation  formed  from  among  the  ratepayers,  who  may  be  not 
only  able,  but  willing,  to  improve  their  port  and  city. 


THE  ESSAYISTS  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

"  T)  Y  far  the  most  considerable  change,"  writes  Jeffrey,  re- 
J—*  viewing  Scott's  edition  of  Swift,  "  that  has  taken  place- 
in  the  world  of  letters  in  our  days  is  that  by  which  the  wits  of 
Queen  Anne's  time  have  been  gradually  brought  down  from  the 
supremacy  which  they  have  enjoyed,  without  competition,  for  the 
best  part  of  a  century."  And  he  can  find  only  two  possible 
causes  for  this  change : — "  our  taste  has  either  degenerated,  or  its 
old  models  have  been  fairly  surpassed ;  and  we  have  ceased  to- 
admire  the  writers  of  the  last  century  only  because  they  are  too 
good  for  us,  or  because  they  are  not  good  enough."  He  chooses 
the  latter  alternative,  and  then,  in  support  of  his  choice,  proceeds 
to  sketch  in  its  general  features  the  course  of  English  literature 
from  epoch  to  epoch,  till  he  comes  down  to  what  we  still  some- 
times speak  of,  though  now  more  from  custom  than  com- 
pliment, as  our  Augustan  age.  Though  it  is  the  fashion 
now  to  decry  Jeffrey  —  and  his  work  has  not  for  us,  of 
course,  the  importance  or  interest  it  had  for  his  contem- 
poraries— his  remarks  on  this  subject  at  least  seem  to  us 
both  acute  and  just.  It  is  the  praise  of  those  writers,  he 
truly  observes — though  this  indeed  is  a  praise  to  which  the 
particular  object  of  his  essay  can  lay  but  little  claim  —  that 
they  corrected  the  gross  indecency  of  the  previous  age ;  that 
they  "  increased  its  precision  and  correctness,  made  its  pleasant  ry 
and  sarcasm  more  polished  and  elegant,  and  spread  through  the 
whole  of  its  irony,  its  narration,  and  its  reflection,  a  toner 
of  clear  and  condensed  good  sense,  which  recommended  itself 
to  all  who  had,  and  all  who  had  not,  any  relish  for  higher 
beauties."  This,  he  says,  is  the  true  praise  of  those  writers. 
"  This  was  left  for  them  to  do,  and  they  did  it  well.  They  were 
invited  to  it  by  the  circumstances  of  their  situation,  and  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  possessed  of  any  such  bold  or  vigorous  spirit 
as  either  to  neglect  or  to  outgo  the  invitation.  Coming  into  life 
immediately  after  the  consummation  of  a  bloodless  revolution 
effected  much  more  by  the  cool  sense  than  the  angry  passion  of 
the  nation,  they  seem  to  have  felt  that  they  were  born  in  an  aye  of 
reason  rather  than  of  feeliny  or  fancy  ;  and  that  men's  minds, 
though  considerably  divided  and  unsettled  upon  many  points,  were 
in  a  much  better  temper  to  relish  judicious  argument  and  cutting 
satire  than  the  glow  of  enthusiastic  passion,  or  the  richness  of  a 
luxurious  imagination.  To  those  accordingly  they  made  no  pre- 
tensions ;  but,  writing  with  infinite  good  sense  and  great  grace 
and  vivacity,  and,  above  all,  writing  for  the  first  time  in  a  tone 
that  was  peculiar  to  the  upper  ranks  of  society,  and  upon  subjects. 
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that  were  almost  exclusively  interesting  to  them,  they  naturally 
figured,  at  least  while  the  manner  was  new,  as  the  most  accom- 
plished, fashionable,  and  perfect  writers  which  the  world  had 
ever  seen ;  and  made  the  wild,  luxuriant,  and  humble  sweetness 
of  our  earlier  authors  appear  rude  and  untutored  in  the  com- 
parison." Perhaps  we  should  apologize  for  so  lengthy  a  quota- 
tion from  a  writer  now  completely  out  of  fashion,  but  we  have 
made  it  so  long  for  two  reasons — first,  because  it  seems  to  us 
that  the  true  position  and  importance  of  the  literature  of  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century  has  never  been  more  accurately 
and  sensibly  estimated  ;  and  also  because  it  looks  as  though  here, 
and  particularly  in  the  sentence  we  have  italicized,  lay  the  germ  of 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  utterances  on  the  same  subject,  of  that 
eloquent  discourse  on  the  "  age  of  prose  and  reason  "  which  he 
has  given  us  in  his  delightful  preface  to  Mr.  Humphry  Ward's 
Selections  from  the  English  Poets.  Mr.,  Arnold,  as  we  all  know, 
thinks  by  no  means  nobly  of  the  soul  of  Jeffrey,  and  it  is  pleasing 
therefore  to  find  extenuating  circumstances  in  the  case  even  of  so 
notorious  an  offender. 

Jeffrey  wrote  in  1816,  and  he  was  clearly  right  in  holding 
that  his  age  surpassed  the  age  of  Anne  in  luxuriance  of  imagina- 
tion, if  in  no  other  qualities.  In  creative  power  there  can  certainly 
be  no  comparison  between  the  age  of  Byron  and  Shelley  and  the 
age  of  Addison  and  Pope.  The  supremacy  of  our  own  age  is 
perhaps  not  quite  so  certain  ;  we  can  hardly  afford  to  look  quite  so 
contemptuously  down  upon  the  wits  of  Anne  as  could  those  puissant 
fathers  of  ours  who  lived  amid  the  glow  and  stir  of  the  new 
order  of  things  that  came  in  with  the  French  Revolution.  At 
■any  rate,  whether  it  be  from  consciousness  of  our  inferiority, 
or  from  modesty,  or  only  from  the  natural  rebound  of  the 
pendulum,  we  do  not  now  seem  so  disposed.  Mr.  Green's  charm- 
ing selection  from  the  essays  of  Addison,  and  Mr.  Austin 
Dobson's  more  general  selection  from  the  Essayists  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  which  has  been  recently  published  by  Messrs. 
Kegan  Paul  and  Go.,  certainly  seem  to  point  to  a  disposition 
to  reconsider  the  verdict  which  has  pronounced  writers,  once,  as 
.Jeffrey  says,  "  universally  acknowledged  as  our  great  models  of 
excellence,"  to  be  altogether  ineffectual  and  unsatisfying.  Mr. 
Dobson  has  been  a  little  hampered  by  the  narrowness  of  the  space  at 
his  disposal.  So  far  as  this  circumscription  has  led  him  to  restrict 
himself  to  that  division  of  his  subject  which  deals  only  with 
characters  and  manners,  with  the  "  humours  "  of  the  times,  as  the 
phrase  then  ran,  it  is  all  in  his  favour ;  for  Mr.  Dobson  is  beyond 
question  right  in  thinking  that  the  graver  essays  have  rather 
lost  their  interest  now  for  the  general  reader.  But  it  has  scarcely 
allowed  him  to  do  justice  to  his  subject.  Four-and-thirty  essays 
make  but  a  small  sheaf  to  garner  out  of  a  century's  reaping; 
as  an  illustration  even  of  the  single  quality  of  these  writers 
that  has  been  selected  for  illustration,  it  seems  a  little  on  a  par 
with  the  method  employed  by  the  pedant  in  Hierocles  who  carried 
about  with  him  a  single  brick  as  a  specimen  of  the  house  he  wished 
to  sell.  This,  however,  is  of  course  Mr.  Dobson's  misfortune  ;  and 
his  misfortune,  moreover,  is  aggravated  by  the  admirable  manner 
in  which  he  has  done  the  little  he  has  been  permitted  to  do.  Both 
his  notes — which  are  so  entertaining  as  to  make  us  wish,  what 
notes  very  rarely  do,  for  more — and  the  few  words  he  has  allowed 
himself  in  his  preface,  show  so  large  a  knowledge  and  so 
nice  an  appreciation  of  this  literature,  that  one  feels  with 
regret  how  delightful  a  volume  he  might  have  given  us 
had  he  been  at  liberty  to  fix  its  limits  at  his  own  discre- 
tion. But  within  those  narrow  limits  he  could  hardly,  it  seems 
to  us,  have  done  his  work  better.  Much,  as  we  have  said,  we 
could  add ;  but  then  we  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything 
we  could  wish  taken  away.  We  do  indeed  miss  two  especial 
favourites  of  our  own,  Addison's  "  Trunkmaker  at  the  Play,"  and 
his  history  of  the  "  Cat-call "  ;  and  for  one  of  them,  at  any  rate,  we 
could  have  spared  his  "  Stage-lions."  However,  every  one  has  his 
own  fancy  on  such  matters  ;  and  in  the  matter  of  selections,  par- 
ticularly from  so  wide  a  field,  if  one  once  begins  to  offer  sug- 
gestions, this  review  itself  would  hardly  contain  them.  Besides, 
we  are  now  beginning  to  find  fault,  and  this  is  the  very  last  thing 
we  are  disposed  to  do  with  Mr.  Dobson's  book. 

In  his  preface  Mr.  Dobson  says: — "  That  grave  and  portentous 
production — the  essay  '  critical,'  '  metaphysical,'  '  moral,'  which  so 
impressed  our  forefathers,  has  become  to  us  a  little  lengthy,  a 
little  wearisome.  Much  of  it  is  old-fashioned;  something  is 
obsolete.  With  the  march  of  time  philosophy  has  taken  fresh 
directions  ;  a  new  apparatus  criticus  has  displaced  the  old  ; 
and  if  we  are  didactic  now,  we  are  didactic  with  a  differ- 
ence." But  not  for  this  does  he  think  it  necessary  to  sneer 
at  that  old  order  which,  when  its  appointed  work  was  done, 
gave,  in  the  course  of  nature,  place  to  the  new.  What  they 
cannot  give  he  puts  by,  and  turns  to  what  they  can  ;  <;  the 
sketches  of  social  life  and  character  still  retain  their  freshness, 
because  the  types  are  eternal.  '  Le  jour  va  passer ;  mais  les 
badauds  ne  passeront  pas ! ' "  It  is  in  these  sketches,  in  their 
manner  of  holding  up  the  mirror  to  the  follies  and  fashions  of 
their  day,  that  the  interest  of  these  writers  now  mainly  lies  for  us. 
Nor  only  their  interest ;  their  literary  value  and  significance  is  also 
mainly  there.  They  write  on  these  matters  with  so  much  more  ease 
and  assurance,  with  so  much  greater  felicity  of  language  and  play 
of  thought ;  nay,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  their  range  is  much 
wider,  their  view  much  clearer,  when  bounded  by  the  brick  and 
mortar  of  the  town,  than  when  they  assume  the  toga  of  the  moral- 
ist, or  sit  in  the  judgment-seat  of  the  critic.  Addison  with  Sir 
-Roger  at  the  play,  or  with  Clarinda  over  her  journal,  is  quite 


another  man  from  Addison  discoursing  on  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  or  standing  with  the  Genius  on  the  hill  at  Bagdad.  Steele's 
eulogies  on  the  cartoons  of  Raffaelle  do  not  move  us  much,  but 
not  a  foot  of  his  ramble  through  London  is  tedious  ground. 

By  universal  consent  Addison  stands  at  the  head  of  the  lighter 
prose  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century.  But  Addison,  Mr.  Arnold 
says,  is  "  for  us  now  a  writer  whose  range  and  force  of  thought  are 
not  considerable  enough  to  make  him  interesting."  Perhaps 
Addison  is  not  interesting  for  us  now  if  we  will  persist  in  looking 
for  interest  where  we  cannot  find  it.  But  that  surely  is  less  the 
fault  of  Addison  than  our  own.  No  doubt  to  his  contemporaries, 
and  to  those  who  immediately  followed,  he  seemed  a  more  impor- 
tant figure  than  he  does  now  to  us.  But  of  what  writer,  save  the 
very  greatest,  shall  not  this  be  said  ?  Those  about  Addison  recog- 
nized the  services  he  did  to  English  literature  and  English  society 
at  a  time  when  such  services  were  most  essential.  He  gave,  as 
Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  says,  a  better  tone  to  manners  and  a  greater 
one  to  political  and  literary  criticism.  How  much  this  means 
only  those  who  have  examined  for  themselves  the  lighter  literature 
of  the  age  into  which  Addison  came — the  literature  produced  by 
such  men  as  L'Estrange  and  Ward  and  D'Urfey — will  rightly 
appreciate ;  and  they  at  any  rate  will  agree  with  Mr.  Brooke  in 
ranking  Addison's  work  as  a  great  one,  and  not  the  less  great 
for  being  lightly  done.  It  may  be  that  for  most  of  us  this  work 
has  rather  lost  its  significance  now,  because  we  have  enjoyed  its 
results  so  long ;  though  in  truth,  when  one  considers  the  tone  that 
some  of  our  literary  and  political  criticism  has  in  recent  years 
assumed,  one  cannot  but  think  that  something  still  might  be 
learned  from  Addison  ;  something  in  sanity,  something  surely  in 
amiability.  It  may  be,  as  Mr.  Dobson  says,  that  a  new  apparatus 
criticus  has  displaced  the  old  ;  but  when  we  find,  for  example,  that 
a  part  of  this  new  apparatus  apparently  consists  in  likening  those 
who  think  differently  from  ourselves  to  polecats  and  toads,  and  such 
other  of  the  lower  and  more  unlovely  members  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
we  are  strongly  tempted  to  ask  if  our  superiority  to  our  forefathers 
is  in  all  respects  so  vital  and  so  manifest.  However,  such  writing 
belongs  obviously  rather  to  what  good-natured  folk  are  wont  to 
call  the  eccentricities  of  genius  than  to  a  current  and  accepted 
critical  method.  But  the  critical  work  of  Addison  fails,  and  all 
the  criticism  of  that  time  fails,  it  is  said,  because  it  is  based  upon 
convention.  Very  likely  this  is  so,  though  for  our  own  part  we 
would  far  rather  read  the  conventionalities  of  Addison,  for  example, 
upon  Milton,  or  of  Johnson  upon  Shakspeare,  than  the  "  wild  and 
whirling  "  originalities  of  Mr.  Swinburne,  let  us  say,  on  Shakspeare, 
or  of  Mr.  Pater  on  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  But  we  should  remember  that 
what  may  be  to  us  conventional  or  commonplace  was  very  possibly 
not  quite  so  obvious  a  century  or  two  ago.  And  it  was  with  the 
morality  of  these  writers  as  with  their  criticism.  ",  Addison  has 
not,"  says  Mr.  Arnold,  "  on  his  subject  of  morals,  the  force  of  ideas 
of  the  moralists  of  the  first  class."  Then  he  quotes  a  passage  from 
Addisonwhich  he  allows  to  be  "classical  English, perfect  in  lucidity, 
measure,  and  propriety  " ;  but  the  idea  expressed  he  maintains  to 
be  "  perfectly  trite  and  barren  " ;  and  to  show  what  he  means,  he 
takes  "  a  moralist  really  of  the  first  order,  really  at  the  centre  by 
his  ideas — Joubert."  Now  Addison  died  in  1719,  and  Joubert 
was  born  in  1754.  It  would  surely  have  been  strange  indeed  if  the 
ideas  current  and  attainable  in  the  time  of  Joubert  had  not  been 
in  advance  of  those  current  and  attainable  in  the  time  of  Addison. 
Really,  if  we  are  to  try  men  by  such  a  standard  as  this,  who  is  to 
survive  the  ordeal  ?  Mr.  Green,  in  the  preface  to  his  selection  from 
Addison's  essays,  is  of  the  same  mind  with  Mr.  Arnold  ;  but  ho w  much 
more  rationally  he  looks  at  the  matter.  "  Grateful,"  he  says,  "  as 
we  must  be  to  Addison's  morality,  yet  here  again  we  can  but  feel 
that  his  work  is  dead.  It  was  far  from  being  commonplace  to 
men  who  had  left  behind  them  ages  in  which  morals  had  been  lost 
in  theology,  and  to  whom  the  very  notion  of  conduct  was  a  new 
and  fascinating  thing;  it  has  become  commonplace  to  us  just 
through  its  very  success,  through  the  charm  it  exercised  over  men 
for  a  hundred  years  ;  but  still  it  has  become  commonplace." 

How  much  wiser,  how  much  more  fruitful,  is  this  way  of  look- 
ing at  the  past — to  keep  one's  eyes  open  to  its  merits,  while  not 
closing  them  to  its  defects  ;  to  take  the  good  it  can  give,  and  be 
thankful  for  it,  instead  of  eternally  carping  at  it  because  it  does 
not  give  us  something  other  and  better.  We  are  suffering  a  little 
from  the  reaction  which  Mr.  Arnold  led,  in  happy  time  certainly, 
against  our  excessive  satisfaction  with  ourselves  and  our  works;  we 
are  so  much  on  our  guard  now  against  our  old  insular  complacency 
that  we  are  in  some  danger  of  running  into  the  opposite  extreme. 
Take  Macaulay,  for  example ;  we  all  remember  the  terrible 
onslaught  made  against  that  famous  reputation  as  a  counterblast 
to  Mr.  Trevelyan's  book.  It  culminated  in  the  contemptuous 
verdict  that  Macaulay  was  only  a  rhetorician  ;  that  the  reader  who 
went  to  him  for  criticism  would  be  disappointed ;  even  that  the 
number  of  readers  who  are  dissatisfied  with  his  rhetoric  is  daily 
increasing.  Possibly  this  may  be  all  very  true;  but  what  ad- 
vantage is  to  be  got  by  quarrelling  with  Macaulay  because  we  do 
not  find  in  his  work  the  quality  which  he  himself  has  expressly 
warned  us  we  shall  not  find  there  ?  "I  assure  you,"  he  writes  to 
Napier,  who  had  pressed  him  to  review  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott 
for  the  Edinburgh,  "  that  I  would  willingly,  and  even  eagerly, 
undertake  the  subject  which  you  propose  if  I  thought  that  I 
should  serve  you  by  doing  so.  But,  depend  upon  it,  you  do  not 
know  what  you  are  asking  for.  ...  I  am  not  successlul 
in  analysing  the  effect  of  works  of  genius.  I  have  written  several 
i  things  on  historical,  political,  and  moral  questions,  of  which,  on 
)  the  fullest  reconsideration,  I  am  not  ashamed,  and  by  which  I 
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should  be  willing  to  be  estimated ;  but  I  have  never  written  a  page 
of  criticism  on  poetry,  or  the  fine  arts,  which  I  would  not  burn  if 
I  had  the  power."  It  is  so  with  Addison.  He  was  not  a  very 
acute  critic,  he  was  not  a  very  wide  or  deep  moralist.  Granted — 
then  let  us  put  aside  the  qualities  he  had  not,  and  turn  to  those  he 
had.  Let  us  turn  to  the  kindliness,  the  charity,  with  which  he 
looked  on  such  glimpses  of  "  man,  and  nature,  and  of  human  life," 
as  the  narrowness  of  his  age  or  of  his  own  vision  vouchsafed  him  ; 
to  that  incomparable  humour,  so  fine,  so  tender,  and,  as  Mr. 
Stopford  Brooke  says,  like  Chaucer's,  never  bitter.  And  let  us 
turn,  if  to  nothing  else,  at  least  to  that  delightful  style,  so  graceful, 
so  easy,  so  well-bred ;  a  style  which,  though  the  same  critic  per- 
haps says  a  little  too  much  when  he  declares  that,  "  for  its  varied 
cadence  and  subtle  ease,  it  has  never  been  surpassed,"  yet  we  cer- 
tainly in  this  age  of  gaudy  and  tumultuous  writing  cannot  afford 
to  despise. 


CRICKET. 

THE  spirit  of  the  English  people  has  revived.  There  has  been 
a  picture  in  Punch  of  the  British  lion  at  length  aroused  by 
the  persevering  and  unmerciful  way  in  which  the  nations  of  the 
earth  have  trodden  on  his  tail.  The  Government  has  drawn  the 
line  at  last,  and  has  actually  bombarded  the  strong  places  of  the 
Egyptians,  while  martial  poems  in  the  halfpenny  evening  papers 
testily  to  the  military  enthusiasm  of  our  race.  While  lethargy  has 
thus  been  thrown  off  in  politics,  the  Gentlemen  of  England  ("  it 
was  a  gentleman,"  says  Captain  Shandon,  "  who  broke  the  line  at 
Trafalgar  '),  the  Gentlemen  of  England  have  also  bestirred  them- 
selves. When  the  Australians  defeated  them  at  the  Oval,  reduc- 
ing their  pretensions  to  what  Mr.  Healy  calls  the  size  and  form  of 
a  cocked  hat,  we  all  endeavoured  to  find  some  excuse  for  our  ama- 
teurs. They  played  on  a  wicket  which  had  been  a  good  deal  cut 
up,  and  the  wicket  had  been  cut  up  because  the  amateurs  chose  no 
slow  bowler  to  shorten  their  adversaries'  innings.  These  excuses 
were  not  much  worth,  as  we  saw  when  the  Gentlemen  were 
severely  defeated  by  the  Players  at  the  Oval.  Ever  since  the 
house  of  Grace  became  famous,  the  Players  have,  with  very  rare 
exceptions,  had  the  worst  in  those  encounters.  Perhaps  Mr. 
W.  G.  Grace  is  scarcely  the  tower  of  strength  he  was,  but  he  is  still 
probably  the  "  first  choice "  in  England,  and  several  younger 
players  run  him  very  close  for  that  position.  In  the  match  at  the 
Oval,  too,  the  Gentlemen  furnished  themselves  with  a  fast  bowler, 
Mr.  Rotberham.  Yet  they  made  but  a  poor  fight  with  the  Players. 
Going  in  against  by  no  means  a  large  score,  they  quite  collapsed  on 
the  second  day  of  the  match.  Hill  and  Peate,  so  very  different  in 
their  styles,  bowled  marvellously  well.  Though  Mr.  Lucas  stayed 
at  the  wicket  for  an  hour  and  more,  he  only  made  two  runs  in 
that  time,  while  Mr.  C.  T.  Studd  was  hitting  more  successfully. 
Lord  Harris  made  no  resistance  ;  Mr.  Leslie,  as  again  in  the  first 
innings  of  the  return  match  at  Lord's,  failed  to  score.  This  fine  bat 
seems  to  have  lost  his  confidence,  and  to  have  adopted  a  policy  of 
non-aggression.  If  he  would  only  hit  as  he  did  when  at  Rugby, 
especially  in  the  Marlborough  matches,  he  would  make  four  off 
balls  which  he  now  allows  to  drive  him  to  backward  play.  Mr. 
Steel,  at  the  Oval,  was  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  hit ;  and,  in  fine, 
the  last  five  wickets  scarcely  scored  as  many  runs  in  the  first 
innings.  Mr.  Steel  and  Lord  Harris  did  themselves  more  justice 
in  the  second  innings,  but  most  of  the  rest  of  the  eleven  were 
beaten  easily  by  the  very  excellent  professional  bowling.  It  really 
seemed  as  if  all  the  amateurs  were  off  their  play.  If  this  had 
been  the  case  the  great  victory  of  the  Australians  would  have 
been  less  significant. 

The  return  match  at  Lord's  between  Gentlemen  and  Players 
showed  that  the  former  were  only  under  a  temporary  depression. 
Yet  the  Players'  Eleven  were  by  no  means  representative.  Their 
best  bowlers  are  Peate,  Morley,  Shaw,  and,  perhaps,  on  his  day, 
Hill.  Now  none  of  these  four  bowled  against  the  Gentlemen  at 
Lord's.  Morley  has  hurt  his  foot ;  and,  though  it  was  reported 
that  he  had  been  healed  by  a  minor  miracle  of  surgery,  he  did 
not  play.  Peate,  also,  was  unable  to  take  part  in  the  match,  and 
we  seldom  see  Shaw  now  at  Lord's.  The  Gentlemen  had  got  a 
new  wicket-keeper  in  place  of  Mr.  Tylecote,  and  had  substi- 
tuted Mr.  Morton,  formerly  of  the  Cambridge  Eleven,  for  Mr. 
Rotherharn.  This  latter  change  worked  well ;  but  professionals, 
for  some  unknown  reason,  are  more  puzzled  by  slow  than  by  swift 
bowling,  and  Messrs.  Steel,  Studd,  Grace,  and  Lucas  almost  suffice, 
as  a  rule,  for  their  discomfiture.  The  chief  feature  of  the  match 
was  the  admirable  batting  of  Mr.  C.  T.  Studd  and  Mr.  Lucas. 
Both  began  with  extreme  care,  and  at  first  made  runs  almost  as 
slowly  as  that  Fabius  Cunctator  of  cricket,  Barlow.  But  as  soon 
as  they  were  "set,"  Mr.  Lucas  and  Mr.  Studd  began  to  hit 
with  great  vigour,  one  of  them  just  attaining  his  hundred,  while  the 
other  made  107.  Mr.  Leslie  was  again  found  playing  back  when  he 
should  have  played  forward  ;  but  Mr.  Steel  showed  wonderful  acti- 
vity, and  hit  with  almost  unprecedented  quickness  in  making  his 
large  score  of  over  seventy.  Mr.  Royle's  batting  was  unsurpassed  for 
style  and  spirit,  and  was  worthy  of  his  admirable  fielding.  In  the 
field,  Mr.  Hornby  almost  excelled  himself;  and,  in  spite  of  a 
prolonged  and  valiant  resistance,  the  Players  were  beaten  by  many 
wickets,  Mr.  Leslie  and  Mr.  C.  T.  Studd  combining  to  make  the 
runs.  Thus  Gentlemen  and  Players  are  equal  for  the  year,  though 
the  Players  might  have  done  much  better  could  they  have  com- 
manded the  assistance  of  their  best  bowlers.    In  this  department 


of  play,  Flowers  seems  now  to  be  one  of  the  most  promising  pro- 
fessionals; and  Yorkshire,  that  mother-county  of  bowlers,  has 
found  fresh  strength  in  Peele. 

The  match  between  Australians  and  Middlesex  was  spoiled 
by  bad  light  and  heavy  rains.    If  the  Middlesex  Eleven  had  been 
all  Studds,  they  might  have  won.    As  it  was,  on  a  very  bad 
wicket,  the  Studds  got  almost  all  the  runs  in  the  second  innings, 
but  naturally  failed  to  get  the  Australians  out  for  sixty.  The 
most  interesting  match  of  the  year  would  have  been  Australians  v. 
M.  C.  C,  but  the  weather  again  interfered.    Four  years  ago,  when 
the  first  white  Australian  Eleven  played  in  England,  M.  C.  C.  were 
their  first  opponents.    People  came  up  and  found  Lord's  half 
under  water.    But  the  Australians,  led  by  Mr.  Spofforth,  twice- 
put  the  representatives  of  the  Club  out  for  tiny  scores ;  and, 
despite  the  marvellous  bowling  of  Shaw  and  Morley,  won  with 
ridiculous  ease.  This  year  we  had  neither  Shaw,  Morley,  nor  Peate 
to  bowl,  and  the  M.  C.  C.  Eleven  was  (practically)  one  of  amateurs. 
That  unknown  quantity,  the  fast  bowler,  was  as  hard  to  find  as 
ever,  and  a  blank  was  left  for  his  name  in  the  card.    Rylott  and 
Mr.  Forbes,  an  old  Etonian,  who  plays  less  frequently  than  so 
excellent  a  cricketer  usually  does,  were  mentioned  as  likely  to  fill 
the  vacancy.    Mr.  Alfred  Lyttelton  was  unable  to  give  the  Club 
his  aid,  and  had  to  be  contented  with  that  "  famous  final  victory  " 
of  his  at  tennis.    Mr.  Sutton  Tylecote  was  therefore  the  wicket- 
keeper  for  the  Club.  Monday,  the  first  day  of  the  match,  promised 
to  be  fine ;  and  when  M.  0.  C.  won  the  toss,  there  was  every 
prospect  of  an  excellent   match.     The  Australians  have  now 
had  plenty  of  practice,  and  enjoy  all  the  confidence  of  a  team 
accustomed  to  work  together  and  to  be  victorious.    Mr.  Grace- 
and  Mr.  Hornby  faced   Mr.  Spofforth  and  Mr.  Palmer.  Mr. 
Hornby  was  not  only  in  the  humour  to  hit,  but  had  the  most 
extraordinary  luck.     The  goddess  who  presides   over  Antiuin 
smiled  on  him,  as  she  does  on  Mr.  G.  B.  Studd.    The  wicket 
played    rather    slow    and    untrue,    and    Mr.    Hornby  kept 
hitting  balls  up,  as  the  last  two  boys  of  a  public  school  team 
usually  do.    But  Mr.  Hornby's  esteemed  favours  somehow  never 
quite  "  came  to  hand,"  and  were  not  acknowledged  and  contents 
noted  in  the  usual  way.    He  made  some  very  fine  hits  to  every 
quarter  of  the  ground,  and  was  at  last  stumped  with  wonderful 
quickness  by  Mr.  Blackham.    But  he  had  scored  45,  and  Mr.  Lucas 
joined  Mr.  Grace.    Never  has  Mr.  Grace  played  better.  He 
"placed"  balls  to  leg,  and  in  the  slips,  and  out  of  the  way  of 
cover-point,  and  he  defended  his  wicket  against  very  good  bowling 
with  exemplary  skill.    He  drove  hard,  too,  and  sent  one  ball  into- 
the  canvas  behind  the  bowler.     At  last  Mr.  Spofforth  bowled 
him.    Mr.  C.  T.  Studd  joined  Mr.  Lucas,  and  the  rain  came  down. 
The  rain  got  well  set,  and  remained  at  the  wicket  till  late  on 
Wednesday  morning.     Play  could  not  be  commenced  till  near 
noon,  and  then  Mr.  C.  T.  Studd  and  Mr.  Lucas  were  found  at 
their  posts.    They  quite  mastered  the  bowling,  and  208  were  up 
for  two  wickets  when  Mr.  Lucas  was  rather  easily  caught  in  the 
slips  for  45.    His  was  a  fine  defensive  innings,  but  we  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  any  one  hit  so  hard  as  Mr.  Studd. 
One  ball  lit  in  the  Pavilion ;  but  the  extraordinary  velocity 
of  his    cutting  and  of  his  drives   along  the  ground  could 
not  be  neutralized,  even  by  the  soaking  and  heavy  turf.  The 
wicket,  being  so  very  wet,  usually  played  true,  except  that  the 
ball  was  inclined  to  hang.    In  this  respect  the  Australians  were 
unlucky.   When  they  went  in,  the  afternoon  sun,  very  hot  for  this 
chilly  time  of  year,  had  somewhat  baked  the  wicket,  and  favoured 
the  contrivances  of  Mr.  Studd.    After  the  fall  of  Mr.  Lucas,  the 
batsmen  seemed  to  wish  to  hit,  and  give  the  Australians  some 
chance  of  an  innings.    Thus  Lord  Harris  was  caught  off  a  high 
rural  kind  of  slog,  and  Mr.  Steel  did  not  at  all  do  himself  justice. 
Mr.  Garrett  bowled  very  well ;  but  Mr.  Giffen,  who  just  suited 
Mr.  Studd,  only  succeeded  in  bowling  Barnes,  first  ball.  Mr. 
G.  B.  Studd  enjoyed  the  favours  of  capricious  fortune.    He  was 
actually  missed  off  two  consecutive  balls.    The  first  he  deposited 
in  the  faithless  hands  of  short-slip ;   the  next  he  generously 
proffered  to  long-on.    We  have  heard  so  much  of  the  Australian 
fielding  that  it  i3  pleasant  to  recognize  that  they  are  mortal,  like- 
the  rest  of  us.    At  this  period  one  of  them  grew  demoralized, 
and  "  the  frantic  fielder's  only  aim  was  to  add  to  the  number  of 
overthrows,"  which  he  did  excellently  well.    The  next  thing 
Mr.  G.  B.  Studd  did  was  to  offer  another  skyer  to  long-off.  The 
ball  soared  majestically,  and  dropped  out  of  the  fingers  of  the 
fielder.    Yet  there  was  some  admirable  fielding.   We  have  already 
spoken  of  Mr.  Blackham  at  the  wicket ;  Mr.  Murdoch  and  Mr. 
Bannerman  also  reaped  the  reward  of  frequent  applause.  At  last 
Mr.  G.  B.  Studd  (who  had  made  the  hit  of  the  match  to  square 
leg  among  the  people)  was  given  out,  leg  before,  for  2  5.    Mr.  C. 
T.  Studd  fell  to  Mr.  Palmer  when  he  had  scored  114.    It  was  a 
brilliant  exhibition  of  style,  hitting,  and  defence.    Mr.  Tylecote's 
wicket  was  not  kept  up,  Mr.  Evans  (the  much-sought-for  fast 
bowler)  being  apparently  out  of  practice.    The  Australians  gave 
but  nine  extras  in  a  score  of  302 — very  unlike  their  recent  con- 
tribution of  29  byes  in  one  short  innings.    On  a  rather  difficult 
wicket,  the  Colonists  failed  to  score  freely.    Mr.  Tylecote  at  the 
wicket  disposed  of  three  of  their  best  men.   Mr.  floran  made  a 
steady  42,  and  Mr.  Spofforth,  going  in  last,  got  a  plucky  28.. 
Mr.  C.  T.  Studd  took  four  wickets  for  26  runs;  Flowers,  Mr. 
Steel,  Barnes,  and  Mr.  Grace  divided  the  others ;  Mr.  Evans  only 
bowled  five  overs,  which  resulted  in  two  runs  apiece.    Thus  the 
match  was  left  unfinished,  though  much  to  the  advantage  of  the 
M.  C.  C.    The  Australians  were  164  runs  behind.    A  stern  chase- 
is  a  long  chase,  and  probably  the  weather  saveJ  the  Colonists  from- 
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a  defeat.  They  are  to  meet  past  and  present  Cambridge  in  August, 
when  Mr.  Alfred  Lyttelton  will  probably  be  able  to  play. 

The  Eton  and  Harrow  match  will  be  very  popular  if  the  weather 
permits.  Though  "Winchester  defeated  Eton  so  easily,  the  school 
is  believed  to  be  at  least  a  match  for  Harrow.  Marlborough  and 
Cheltenham  appear  to  be  also  well  matched  this  year,  and  both 
Winchester,  Cheltenham,  and  Clifton  have  good  bowlers  in 
residence.  They  will  some  day  be  welcome  additions,  we  trust,  to 
the  Gentlemen  of  England. 


THE  CASE  FOR  MESSES. 


THE  public  has  lately  witnessed  a  sharp  attack  of  official 
hysterics  over  the  well-worn  subject  of  mess  expenses — or,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  of  mess  extravagance.  The  iniquities  of  the 
mess  system  have  been  dragged  to  light  and  harped  upon  until  the 
British  civilian  appears  to  imagine,  and  not  without  reason,  that 
an  officers'  mess  is  a  home  of  culpable  luxury.  Now  there  are 
two  sides  to  every  question,  and  the  present  instance  forms  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  The  true  uses,  functions,  and  advantages 
of  the  mess  are  so  little  understood  by  the  outside  world  that 
perhaps  a  few  words  on  the  subject,  as  it  strikes  those  imme- 
diately concerned,  may  not  be  out  of  place.  In  the  first  place, 
we  must  ask  leave  to  remind  our  readers  that  the  title  of  officer  is 
usually  associated,  not  merely  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  but 
officially  also,  with  another  title,  and  that  is  "  gentleman.''  In 
the  remarks  which  we  are  about  to  make  we  shall  assume,  then, 
that  officers  are  gentlemen,  should  live  as  gentlemen,  and  be 
treated  as  gentlemen.  Let  us  now  begin  by  disposing  at  once 
of  one  popular  and  ridiculous  fallacy,  and  state  that  officers  can  live, 
and  do  live,  at  their  mess  at  a  rate  which  is  almost  impossible  to 
bachelor  civilians.  For  example,  an  officer  in  any  regiment  can 
obtain  a  breakfast  of  tea  or  coffee,  and  cold  meat  or  eggs,  or  a 
luncheon  of  cold  meat  and  cheese,  for  tenpence  per  meal.  Let  the 
said  officer  go  to  any  hotel  in  the  town  in  w  hich  he  is  quartered 
and  order  the  same.  The  result  will  be  a  bill  of  at  least  half- 
a-crown,  probably  more.  Similarly,  he  obtains  a  dinner  for  about 
half-a-crown,  which  at  any  hotel  or  restaurant  would  cost  him  four 
or  five  shillings.  Yet  we  are  always  being  told  that  the  rate  of 
messing  is  extravagant.  Of  course,  there  are  expenses  other  than 
that  of  mere  bodily  food.  For  instance,  there  is  the  mental  food 
provided  on  the  ante-room  table  in  the  shape  of  newspapers, 
periodicals,  and  possibly  a  small  library  of  books  of  reierence. 
Provided  the  number  of  each  is  not  excessive,  and  we  have  not  heard 
of  any  case  in  which  it  is,  is  there  anything  here  which  a  gentle- 
man ought  not  to  have,  especially  in  these  days  of  reading,  educa- 
tion, and  intelligence?  Then  there  are  the  mess-waiters,  for  per- 
manent service  at  the  mess,  and  a  certain  proportion  of  officers' 
servants  who  attend  at  the  dinner,  in  livery.  We  suppose  the 
most  bigoted  reformer  will  admit  that  gentlemen  should  have  some 
sort  of  attendance  at  their  meals,  and  that  those  who  attend 
should  be  properly  dressed.  A  number  of  soldiers  in  uniform 
tramping  round  the  room  in  ammunition  boots  would  doubtless 
form  an  imposing  military  display,  especially  if  they  all  kept  step, 
but  it  can  hardly  be  contended  that  such  attendance  would 
be  either  customary  or  suitable.  Then  there  is  the  band  which 
plays  once  a  week  at  dinner ;  but  this  no  one  can  object  to,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  supported  mainly  by  contributions  levied  on  all  officers  above 
the  rank  of  subaltern  by  order  of  the  military  authorities.  Altogether, 
what  with  the  mess  table  and  plate,  the  bright  uniforms,  the  ser- 
vants' liveries,  and  the  band,  a  mess  dinner  on  guest-night  forms  a 
sufficiently  imposing  display,  and  has  led  many  civilians,  whose 
sole  experience  of  a  mess  is  drawn  from  guest-nights,  to  jump 
hastily  to  the  conclusion  that  a  mess  is  altogether  a  most  extrava- 
gant affair.  They  forget  that  a  mess  is  simply  a  co-operative  estab- 
lishment, and  one  which,  if  properly  managed,  has  more  to  show 
for  the  money  expended  than  any  other  we  know  of.  Nor  must  it 
be  supposed  that  the  officers  reserve  all  these  good  things  for  their 
own  especial  use  and  that  of  their  private  friends.  On  foreign 
service  their  hospitality  is  ungrudgingly  extended  to  the  Royal 
navy,  to  Civil  Servants  in  the  colonies,  and  to  foreigners  of  any 
official  status.  Few  people  at  home  are  aware  to  what  an  extent 
the  national  credit  and  reputation  are  supported  by  our  messes 
abroad. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  another  and  most  important  function  of  the 
officers'  mess,  and  one  which  is  totally  ignored  in  almost  every 
quarter — in  fact,  we  never  remember  to  have  seen  it  noticed  iu 
any  of  the  periodical  agitations  on  the  mess  question.  The  mess 
is  the  great  training  school  of  the  young  officers.  Of  course  there 
are  purely  military  subjects — such  as  drill,  &c. — which  are  taught 
elsewhere;  but  the  place  where  the  young  officer  receives  his 
moral  training  is  undoubtedly  the  mess.  And  an  excellent 
moral  training  it  is.  The  operation  which  most  youngsters 
require  at  the  age  when  they  join  the  service,  popularly  known 
as  "  being  brought  to  his  bearings,"  is  here  performed  with  a  com- 
pleteness which  usually  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  Rough  corners 
and  angularities  are  rubbed  down,  proper  respect  to  seniors  is 
enforced,  social  or  other  peccadilloes  are  visited  with  remorseless 
and  unsparing  chaff,  and  the  great  secret  of  life — namely,  the  art 
of  "  give  and  take  "—  is  here  inculcated  thoroughly  and  efficiently. 
Many  an,unpromising  youngster  has  been  moulded  into  shape  and 
has  risen  high  in  the  service  owing  to  the  salutary  discipline 
which  he  had  to  undergo  at  the  mess.  Commanding  officers  may 
well  say,  as  they  do,  that  no  more  fatal  blow  could  be  struck  at 
regimental  efficiency  than  the  abolition  of  the  mess ;  for,  as  they 


very  naturally  observe,  they  would  lose  all  hold  of  their  youngsters 
The  officers  must  live  somewhere,  and  we  maintain  that  they  can 
live  better  and  more  economically  at  the  mess  than  anywhere  else. 
There  is  one  remark  which  we  wish  to  make  on  the  subject  of 
limiting  officers'  expenses  by  order,  and  that  is  the  inconsistency 
of  the  whole  proceeding.  We  have  before  us  at  this  moment  a 
bill  for  altering  the  distinctions  of  rank  on  an  officer's  uniform.  The 
bill  amounts  to  7l,  and  the  officer  in  question  was  fortunate  in  that 
at  the  moment  he  only  required  these  particular  alterations. 
Other  officers  have  had  to  pay  for  altering  the  whole  of  their  gold 
lace  to  the  new  pattern,  their  facings,  and  their  headdress,  repre- 
senting an  outlay  of  about  20I.  Let  us  run  over  some  of  the 
changes  of  uniform  made  of  late  years,  all  of  which  had  to  be  paid 
for  by  the  officers  themselves.  The  blue  frock-coat  has  been 
changed  into  a  patrol  jacket,  the  helmet  has  been  substituted  for 
the  shako,  the  forage  cap  has  been  changed  for  one  of  a  more  expen- 
sive description  ;  and,  finally,  we  have  the  complete  change  neces- 
sitated by  the  recent  territorial  scheme.  The  situation,  then,  is 
this.  Whenever  it  pleases  the  military  authorities  to  assume  that 
officers  are  rich,  they  can  do  so.  Whenever  it  pleases  them  to 
assume  that  officers  are  poor,  they  can  do  so.  Is  this  consistent, 
fair,  or  just?  The  key  to  the  whole  problem  was — quite  unintention- 
ally— furnished  by  the  concluding  sentence  of  a  leading  article  in 
the  Standard  of  June  29,  as  follows : — "  This  is  not  the  first 
sumptuary  edict  which  has  been  given  out,  and  we  hope  it  will  not 
be  allowed,  as  others  of  a  similar  kind  have  been,  to  become 
a  dead  letter."'  But  why  have  other  edicts  become  a  dead 
letter  ?  Because  those  who  issue  these  orders  and  those  to  whom 
they  are  addressed  are  alike  conscious  of  the  glaring  absurdity  of 
the  whole  thing.  The  British  officer  relieves  the  taxpayer  in  this 
country  from  what  in  any  other  country  is  a  heavy  burden — namely, 
the  cost  of  providing  his  uniform.  The  British  officer  allows  the 
authorities  to  assume  that  he  has  a  comfortable  income,  and  con- 
tributes by  order,  without  a  murmur,  to  supporting  the  regimental 
band,  after  providing  his  own  uniform ;  and,  also  by  order,  defrays 
the  expense  of  every  official  caprice  in  the  matter  of  changing  it. 
He,  moreover,  spends  money  for  the  welfare  of  the  soldier  in  a 
dozen  different  ways.  Cricket  clubs,  theatrical  clubs,  athletic  sports, 
rifle  clubs,  and  endless  other  amusements  are  mainly  supported  by 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  officers.  These  latter  are  not 
officially  enforced ;  but  we  mention  them  because  there  appears  to 
be  an  impression  prevalent  in  many  quarters  that  the  British 
officer's  life  is  devoted  to  selfish  personal  indulgence  and  ex- 
travagance. If,  after  spending  all  this  money  for  the  public  good — 
and  a  large  portion  of  it  by  actual  order — the  officer  wishes  to 
present  a  small  piece  of  plate  to  his  mess,  or  to  entertain  his  friends 
at  a  local  race  meeting,  he  is  forbidden  to  do  it.  Can  it  be 
wondered  at  if  this  order  becomes,  as  all  its  predecessors  have, 
a  dead  letter  ?  If  the  country  and  the  military  authorities 
wish  to  adopt  this  system  of  paternal  control  over  the  officers' 
personal  expenditure,  let  them  begin  it  with  clean  hands.  Let 
them  pay  for  the  regimental  bands,  and  give  the  bandmasters  a 
decent  salaiy.  Let  them  give  every  officer  an  outfit  when  he 
joins.  Let  them  pay  a  subaltern  a  little  better  than  a  dockyard 
labourer.  Let  them  give  a  captain  a  little  more  than  an  engine- 
driver.  Let  them  recognize  that  the  position  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  commanding  a  regiment  is  worthy  of  a  little  more  re- 
muneration than  that  received  by  a  moderately  successful  com- 
mercial traveller.  Let  the  authorities  do  this,  and  then  they  may 
without  fear  of  contradiction  assert  the  right  to  inquire  into  how 
the  officer  spends  his  money. 

One  word  in  conclusion.  The  question  naturally  suggests 
itself,  What  is  the  reason  of  this  last  epidemic  of  economy  on 
the  part  of  the  authorities  ?  We  can  answer  the  question  fully 
and  exactly.  Some  ten  years  ago,  when  purchase  was  abolished 
and  other  changes  made,  it  was  announced  that  commissions 
would  be  thrown  open  in  future  to  non-commissioned  officers  who 
should  pass  a  certain  and  not  very  severe  examination.  It  never 
occurred  to  those  who  sanctioned  this  step  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  these  men  to  live  on  the  pittance  received  by  a 
subaltern.  "  Reform  in  haste  and  repent  at  leisure  "  was  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  the  edict  went  forth.  For  some  years 
hardly  any  non-commissioned  officers  availed  themselves  of 
it ;  but  of  late  the  ice  has  been  broken,  and  they  are  coming 
forward  in  increasing  numbers,  only  to  find  themselves,  as  it  is 
said,  cruelly  disappointed.  Let  us  briefly  see  what  is  the  pro- 
bability of  such  disappointment  resulting.  Their  daily  pay  on 
promotion  is  5s.  yl.  From  this  must  be  deducted  thirty  days' 
pay  in  the  first  year,  being  the  amount  ordered  to  be  paid  as  a 
contribution  to  the  mess  fund  of  the  regiment.  Add  to  this  a 
subscription — also  by  order — of  eight  days'  pay  to  the  mess,  and 
the  result  is  an  actual  daily  rate  of  4.S.  cfd. ;  the  next  Invert  rank 
in  the  regiment,  that  of  sergeant-major,  being  actually  better 
paid  with  5s.  a  day,  and  rations  free.  To  return  to  the  officer ; 
from  the  4s.  <jd.  per  diem  alluded  to,  deduct  4s.  for  messing, 
that  being  the  lowest  rate  at  which  three  meals  cau  well  be  pro- 
vided, allow  6d.  per  diem  for  beer  or  wine,  and  there  remains  the 
magnificent  sum  of  3^.  per  diem  on  which  to  keep  a  servant 
(officially  allowed),  and  live  like  an  officer  and  a  gentleman. 
It  is  reported  that  the  injustice  of  placing  unfortunate  men  in 
such  a  position  is  at  length  beginning  to  dawn  upon  the  official 
mind  ;  more  than  one  case  in  which  they  have  been  plunged  heavilv 
into  debt  having  been  brought  to  notice.  As  we  have  already 
seen,  the  first  step  was  to  try  to  throw  the  blame  on  the  mess  and 
to  enforce  economy,  but  this  can  be  but  a  very  temporary  measure. 
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BANK  DIVIDENDS. 

THE  dividends  announced  by  the  London  joint-stock  banks  for 
the  past  half-year  prove  that  it  has  been  very  profitable 
for  them.  Only  one  of  them,  indeed,  declares  a  larger  dividend 
than  at  the  corresponding-  period  last  year.  The  Union  of  London, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  dividend  of  15  per  cent,  per  annum,  gives 
a  bonus  of  3s.  gel.  per  share,  amounting  to  very  nearly  another 
i£  per  cent,  per  annum.  But,  although  the  other  banks  have  not 
increased  their  dividends,  they  have  earned  considerably  more 
than  in  the  first  half  of  last  year,  adding  the  increased  earnings  to 
their  reserve  funds,  and  also  carrying  forward  larger  amounts  to 
the  new  half-year.  The  increased  earnings,  that  is,  are  not  dis- 
tributed for  the  moment,  but  they  arelaid  by  for  the  future 
benefit  of  the  shareholders.  In  the  case  of  the  London  and  West- 
minster Bank  the  additional  sum  added  to  the  reserve  amounts  to 
17,000/.;  the  profits  of  the  London  Joiut-Stock  Bank  are  about 
12,000/.  more  than  twelve  mouths  ago;  those  of  the  City  Bank 
10,000/.  more;  those  of  the  Imperial  10,000/.  more;  those  of  the 
Consolidated  7,000/. ;  and  those  of  the  Alliance  6,300/.  In  some 
instances,  however,  the  increased  earnings  are  really  larger  than 
we  have  just  stated,  because  several  of  the  banks  have  of  late 
become  limited  liability  Companies,  and  at  present  are  engaged  in 
augmenting  their  capitals.  The  instalments  as  they  are  paid  in 
bear  interest,  and  the  banks,  to  pay  this  interest,  have  to  make 
larger  profits,  if  they  are  to  continue  to  distribute  the  same  rates 
of  dividend  as  twelve  months  ago  on  the  old  capital.  But, 
as  we  see,  they  have  furthermore  added  larger  amounts  to 
their  reserve  funds  and  to  the  balances  carried  forward. 
Thus,  the  London  and  Westminster  pays  in  the  shape  of  interest 
about  20,000/.  more  than  it  did  at  this  time  last  year.  At  first 
sight  the  increased  profitableness  of  the  past  half-year  is  rather 
surprising,  because  throughout  the  six  months  speculation  has  been 
dormant ;  whereas  in  the  first  half  of  last  year  speculation  was 
very  active.  In  the  beginning  of  1S81  the  speculation  on  the 
Paris  Bourse  was  at  its  height,  and  speculation  was  also  very 
active  in  New  York.  In  January  last,  however,  we,  had  the  panic 
on  the  Paris  Bourse,  which  put  a  stop  to  speculation  both  in  Paris 
and  in  London,  and  that  panic  has  since  been  followed  by  the 
panic  in  Egyptian  Stocks.  The  consequences  of  the  Paris  panic 
and  the  apprehensions  excited  by  the  Egyptian  crisis  have  pre- 
vented speculators  from  venturing  as  they  did  twelve  months  ago, 
and  have  consequently  diminished  the  demand  for  loans.  It 
might  naturally  have  been  supposed,  therefore,  that  the  profits 
made  by  the  banks  would  have  been  less  than  they  were 
twelve  months  ago.  It  seems  to  follow,  since  this  is  not  so, 
that  trade  must  have  been  more  active  during  the  past  six 
months  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  And,  as 
speculation  in  commodities  was  as  dormant  as  speculation  in 
securities,  the  activity  must  have  been  in  legitimate  trade  only. 
There  is  another  reason,  as  we  shall  see  by  and  by,  for  the  aug- 
mented profits  of  the  banks ;  but  in  the  meantime  the  evidence 
afforded  by  the  dividends  as  to  the  growing  prosperity  of  trade  is  very 
satisfactory,  and  it  is  borne  out  by  the  Board  of  Trade  returns, 
by  the  traffic  returns  of  the  railways,  and  indeed  by  all  the  evidence 
we  have  of  the  condition  of  the  country. 

Unlike  the  banks,  the  discount  Companies  have  not  done  better 
than  in   the  first  half  of  last  year.    They  have  all,  indeed, 
declared  the  same  dividends,  but  the  General  Credit  and  Discount 
Company  has  realized  smaller  profits  than  in  the  corresponding 
half  of  last  year,  and  the  other  two  Companies  have  likewise  not 
improved  their  position.    The  great  joint-stock  banks  have  to  a 
large  extent  overshadowed  the  private  banks.    It   would  be 
impossible  now  to  establish  a  new  private  bank  in  London, 
and  even  of  the  old  private  banks  only  three  or  four  at  the  utmost 
hold  a  foremost  position  in  the  City.  But  it  is  different  in  the  case 
of  the  discount  houses.    The  discount  Companies  have  not  over- 
shadowed the  private  discount  houses.    On  the  contrary,  some  of 
the  latter  have  a  larger  and  more  important  business.    It  is  not  so 
certain,  therefore,  that  the  discount  Companies  fairly  represent  the 
condition  of  discount  business  in  the  City.    Yet  we  may  reason- 
ably assume  that  what  is  true  of  the  Companies  is  true,  more  or 
less,  of  the  discount  houses  and  discount  brokers  generally.  The 
reason  why  the  discount  houses  have  fared  less  well  than  the 
banks  is  found  in  the  reckless  competition  which  some  of  those 
engaged  in  discount  business  have  carried  on.    In  the  early  part 
of  the  half-year  they  borrowed  money  at  a  higher  rate  than  they 
were  able  to  make  for  themselves  in  discounting  bills,  and  in  the 
remaining  months  they  have  been  able  to  do  no  more  than  recoup 
their  losses,  if  they  have  done  that.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  the 
half-year  has  not  been  unfavourable  to  the  discount  Companies,  and, 
as  we  have  seen,  it  has  been  highly  favourable  to  the  banks.  It 
will  be  recollected  that  in  January  and  February  the  value  of 
money  was  very  high,  the  rate  of  discount  of  the  Bank  of  England 
having  gone  up  to  6  per  cent. ;  and  since  then  the  value  of  money 
has  been  falling.    This  is  an  exceedingly  favourable  condition  of 
the  money  market  as  regards  the  banks.    The  banks  and  discount 
Companies  are  borrowers  as  well  as  lenders.    The  real  working 
capital  of  a  bank  is  not  its  share  capital,  which  practically  is  little 
more  than  a  kind  of  guarantee  fund.    Its  real  working  capital 
consists  of  its  deposits,  and  its  deposits  the  bank  borrows  from  the 
public,  paying  interest  upon  the  larger  part.   It  uses  these  deposits 
in  making  loans  to  its  customers  aud  in  discounting  bills,  and  its 
profits  consist  of  the  difference  between  the  interest  it  pays  on  the 
deposits  and  the  interest  it  receives  from  its  customers.  When 
the  value  of  money  is  falling,  the  bank  or  the  discount  house  is 


able  to  secure  bills  at  a  high  rate  of  interest,  and  then  to  borrow 
money  subsequently  at  a  lower  rate ;  and  every  time  that  the  value 
of  money  thus  falls  it  is  in  a  position  to  renew  the  profitable  trans- 
action. For  this  reason  the  half-year  has  been  exceptionally 
profitable.  It  is  not  merely  then,  as  we  said  above,  that  trade 
has  been  good  ;  it  is  also  that  the  conditions  of  the  money  market 
have  been  favourable,  which  has  brought  about  that,  in  spite  ol 
the  practical  cessation  of  speculation,  the  banks  have  in  every  case 
been  able  to  make  larger  profits  than  in  the  first  half  of  last  year, 
when  speculation  was  so  active. 

The  first  report  issued  by  any  of  the  banks  presents'some  features 
which  are  worthy  of  notice.  It  is  issued  by  the  Union  Bank  of 
London,  which,  as  we  saw  above,  has  in  the  form  of  bonus  divided 
nearly  i|  per  cent,  more  than  at  this  time  last  year.  Yet  the 
report  shows  a  diminution  in  the  business  done  compared  with  the 
first  half  of  last  year.  There  is,  for  example,  a  large  decrease- 
over  three-quarters  of  a  million  in  the  deposits ;  and  there  is  also 
a  decrease  in  the  discounts,  though  there  is  a  small  increase  in  the 
loans.  This  decrease  in  the  volume  of  business  is  due  to  the  falling 
off  in  speculation.  When  a  speculator  borrows  from  a  bank,  the 
amount  so  borrowed  appears  to  his  credit,  either  in  the  books  of 
the  same  bank  or  in  the  books  of  some  other  bank;  the  loan,  in 
fact,  reappears  somewhere  as  a  deposit.  In  the  same  way,  when 
a  bill  is  discounted  for  speculative  purposes,  the  discount 
reappears  in  the  books  of  some  bank  as  a  deposit.  Every  specu- 
lative loan  or  discount,  therefore,  produces  a  deposit,  and  con- 
sequently when  speculation  is  very  active,  deposits  tend  to  grow. 
It  follows  that  a  great  increase  in  the  deposits  of  the  banks  is  not 
necessarily  a  proof  of  augmented  legitimate  trade.  It  represents 
better  trade  to  some  extent,  no  doubt ;  but  to  a  large  extent  also 
it  may,  and  generally  does,  represent  speculation  either  in 
securities  or  commodities.  Consequently  when  speculation  falls 
oft',  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  deposits  as  well  as  in  the  loans  and 
discounts.  And  speculation  being  now  inactive  compared  with  the 
state  of  things  twelve  months  ago,  we  naturally  find  a  decrease 
both  in  the  deposits  and  in  the  loans  and  discounts.  If  we  had 
before  us  the  reports  for  the  half-year  of  the  whole  of  the  banks, 
we  should  be  better  able  to  show  this.  Some  banks  do  a  larger 
business  with  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  than  others,  and 
therefore  their  reports  are  a  better  index  to  the  activity  or 
stagnation  of  Stock  Exchange  business.  If  we  had  the  whole  of 
the  bank  reports  before  us,  we  should  see  the  movement  both  of 
the  deposits  and  of  the  loans  and  discounts  in  the  aggregate,  and 
we  should  thus  be  able  to  trace  the  course  of  speculation  as  well 
as  of  trade.  Dealing  with  only  one  important  report,  we  cannot 
treat  it  with  confidence  as  a  sample  of  the  whole,  yet  we  perhaps 
shall  not  err  much  in  doing  so.  In  any  case  we  shall  not  err  in 
attributing  to  the  falling  off  in  speculation  the  decrease  in  the 
deposits.  It  does  not  indicate  diminished  profitableness  in  trade,  or 
drawing  upon  capital,  or  a  pause  in  saving.  It  is  a  result  of  the 
check  to  speculation  alone,  and  is  rather  a  healthy  than  an  un- 
healthy symptom. 


MEF1STOFELE  AT  COVENT  GARDEN. 

\  S  Mme.  Nilsson  was  not  at  hand  to  "create  the  opera  of 
Xi_  Mefistofele,''  as  the  curious  and  recondite  advertisement  of 
the  Royal  Italian  Opera  Company,  Limited,  had  it,  Signor  Boito's 
opera  was  produced  according  to  promise  last  Tuesday,  with 
Mme.  Albani  instead  of  Mme.  Nilsson  in  the  parts  of  Margherita 
and  Elena,  and  was  in  the  circumstances  produced  with  credit ; 
indeed,  so  far  as  the  general  arrangements  of  orchestra,  chorus,  and 
stage  are  concerned,  with  something  more  than  credit.  That  the 
cast  should  be  equal  to  the  cast  of  the  original  production  two 
years  ago  at  Her  Majesty's  was  hardly  to  be  hoped,  and  the 
management  cannot  fairly  be  found  fault  with  for  this.  Then 
Mme.  Nilsson  appeared  as  Margherita  and  Elena,  Mme.  Trebelli 
as  Marta  and  Pantalis,  Signor  Campanini  as  Faust,  and  Signor 
Nanetti  as  Mefistofele.  Now  Mme.  Albani  takes  the  place  of 
Mme.  Nilsson,  Mme.  Tremelli  that  of  Mme.  Trebelli,  and  Signor 
Mierzwinsky  that  of  Signor  Campanini,  while  M.  Gailhard,  whose 
admirable  performance  of  Osmin  in  11  Serraglio  we  lately  had 
occasion  to  notice,  appears  as  Mefistofele,  the  part  in  which 
Signor  Nanetti  made  his  one  really  great  success.  In  this  part 
indeed  Signor  Nanetti  was  hardly  to  be  rivalled ;  in  others  he 
showed  no  qualities  that  distinguished  him  as  this  at  once  did 
as  an  actor  and  singer  of  real  mark;  while  in  the  Mefistofele 
of  M.  Gounod's  Faust  he  disappointed  those  who  imprudently 
expected  his  representation  of  the  demon  in  the  French  to  be 
as  good  as  it  was  in  the  Italian  opera.  On  the  other  hand  M. 
Gailhard,  who  enjoys  in  Paris  a  reputation  which  has  always 
seemed  to  us  more  or  less  unaccountable  for  his  rendering  "of 
M.  ,Go  unod's  Mefistofele — a  reputation  which  the  imitative 
British  public  has  to  a  large  extent  endorsed — would,  we  can- 
not but  think,  disappoint  even  his  Parisian  admirers  by  his 
performance  of  Signor  Boito's  Mefistofele.  So  much  may  be  said 
to  begin  with  as  to  the  character  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
opera.  For  the  opera  itself,  it  is,  as  we  have  said  on  former 
occasions,  a  work  which  grows  upon  one  with  repetition,  charged 
as  it  is  with  depth  and  beauty  of  imagination,  and  marked  by  skill 
and  daring  in  execution,  of  which  the  merit  is  not  lessened  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  easy  enough  to  recognize  here  the  influence  of  Herr 
Wagner,  there  that  of  M.  Gounod.  This  is  perhaps  a  matter  upon 
I  which  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  dwell,  since  it  is  generally  ad- 
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mitted  that,  within  the  limits  which  Signor  Boito  almost  invari- 
ably observes,  line  work  is  not  the  less  original  in  an  artistic  sense 
for  suggesting  reminiscences  of  another  workman's  touch.  Aga- 
memnon was  not  the  first  tall  man  of  his  hands  who  commanded 
admiration  by  his  deeds  ;  but  his  deeds  suffered  no  abatement  by 
that.  Ineffectual  and  slavish  imitation  carries  its  own  condemna- 
tion and  its  own  end  with  it ;  but  the  man  of  first-rate  capacity 
who  honestly  takes  suggestions  from  another  man  of  first-rate 
capacity  lays  himself  open,  and  probably  knows  that  he  lays  him- 
self open,  to  the  carping  of  cliques.  To  the  catholic  taste  the 
question  of  indebtedness  to  a  method  of  recognized  merit  ought,  as 
it  seems  to  us,  to  present  itself  as  one  depending  upon  the  manner 
in  which  the  suggestions  acted  upon  have  been  turned  to  account. 
Granted,  and  this  will  hardly  be  denied,  that  Signor  Boito 
owes  something  to  Herr  Wagner,  then,  we  think,  in  the  very 
act  of  borrowing  Signor  Boito  has  paid  his  debt.  To  take  one 
convenient  instance  from  Signor  Boito's  work,  we  for  our 
part  are  at  once  thankful  for  the  influence  which  seems  to  have 
led  to  some  of  the  greatest  elfects  in  the  overture  to  M<jist.ofele, 
and  delighted  to  lind  that  influence  working  hand  in  hand  with 
the  true  Italian  gift  of  melody.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  to  imagine 
a  mood  in  which  a  person  pestered  by  aggressive  Wagnerism 
inisht  be  inclined  to  say,  "  There  is  at  least  one  admirable  thing 
which  Herr  Wagner  has  done,  in  helping  Signor  Boito  to  compose 
a  tine  opera,  which  contains  passages  of  such  sustained  melody  as 
Herr  Wagner  could  never  have  written."  It  is,  of  course, 
equally  possible  to  imagine  a  rejoinder  from  an  aggressive 
Wagnerite,  and  the  fact  remains  that  Herr  Wagner  has  as  yet 
accomplished  a  great  deal  more  than  Signor  Boito ;  while  a  person 
indisposed  to  argument  which,  after  all,  leads  to  nothing,  may  be 
content  to  listen  both  to  Lohengrin  and  to  Mefistofele  with  a 
thankful  hearing.  He  may  further  be  grateful  for  the  fact  that 
Signor  Boito,  acting  here  also,  it  may  be,  upon  Herr  Wagner's 
excellent  suggestion,  has  been  his  own  librettist,  and  has  shown  a 
poetical  instinct  and  skill  in  his  words,  as  well  as  in  the  music  to 
which  he  has  fitted  them.  The  gain  to  the  composer  of  being  a 
poet  with  words  as  well  as  with  notes,  of  avoiding  the  trouble  of 
trying  to  hammer  his  own  ideas  into  another  person's  head,  and 
the  nuisance  of  having  finally  to  submit  to  empty  sentences  or 
vain  repetitions,  the  whole  meaning  of  which  has  to  be  supplied 
by  the  music,  must  be  enormous,  if  one  may  judge  lrom  the  gain 
to  the  audience. 

These  general  considerations  have,  however,  taken  us  away 
from  the  performance,  for  the  first  time  at  (Jovent  Garden,  of  an 
opera  whose  claim  to  a  front  rank  in  modern  operatic  productions 
cannot  be  affected  by  discussions  as  to  the  suggestions  of  which 
the  composer  was  not  afraid  to  avail  himself,  any  more  than  the 
merit  of  M.  Gounod's  serenade  for  Mephistopheles  in  Faust  can  be 
■affected  by  a  comparison  with  the  corresponding  serenade  in 
Berlioz's  La  Damnation  de  Faust.  As  we  have  indicated,  great 
praise  is  due  to  Signor  Bevignani  for  his  management  of  the  Govent 
Garden  orchestra  and  chorus.  At  times,  as  in  the  magnificent 
ensemble  preceding  the  fall  of  the  curtain  in  the  "  Sabba  Olassico,'' 
there  was  some  slight  tendency  in  the  orchestra  to  drown  the  \ 
voices  :  but,  on  the  whole,  Signor  Bevignani  avoided  the  besetting 
sin  of  Italian  and  French  conductors,  and  throughout  the  opera 
showed  a  true  and  deep  appreciation  of  the  music.  The  overture  ' 
was  capitally  given,  with  good  attack  and  fine  appreciation,  and  i 
the  lovely  chorus  behind  the  clouds  was  throughout  the  prologue 
admirably  steady  and  effective.  M.  Gailhard's  performance  in 
the  prologue  gave  a  promise  which  unfortunately  he  did  not  fulfil 
later  on.  His  pose  and  gesture  were  line,  his  singing  impressive 
and  artistic.  The  scenic  arrangement  of  the  prologue  was  excel- 
lent but  for  the  fact  that  the  stars  were  represented  by  little  hanging 
lamps,  a  device  originally  due,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  to  the  same 
ingenuity  which  is  accountable  for  the  monstrous  pantomimic 
effect  at  the  end  of  the  first  scene  of  M.  Gounod's  Faust.  In  the 
first  act  of  Mojistofelc  it  will  be  remembered  that,  after  the  fine 
introduction  and  chorus,  the  rendering  of  which  deserves  much 
praise,  we  have  Faust  and  Wagner  brought  upon  the  scene, 
and  "  to  them "  Mephistopheles  as  a  Grey  Friar  in  place  of 
Goethe's  poodle.  We  have  before  now  drawn  attention  to 
Signor  Boito's  curious  blunder  in  making  Faust  actually  terri- 
fied at  the  Grey  Friar;  it  was  needless  for  M.  Gailhard  to 
emphasize  this  by  making  as  though  he  would  "  rush  " 
Faust  oil  the  stage.  Signor  Mierzwinsky,  who  throughout 
bore  himself  well,  and  sang  with  some  steadiness,  if  with 
curiously  unhappy  phrasing,  in  the  high  register,  here  as  in 
the  other  acts  went  lamentably  astray  in  the  low  register. 
Indeed  his  performance  affords  an  instance  of  a  case  in  which  it 
is  permissible  to  hope  that  a  person  is  indisposed.  Nothing  else 
could  excuse  the  singer's  outrageously  false  intonation.  Signor 
Corsi  deserves  more  than  a  word  of  praise  for  his  singing  of 
Wagner.  The  following  scene  introduces  the  weird  and  powerful 
song,  "Son  lo  spirito  che  nega,"  with  its  curious  refrain,  in  which 
Metistofele  "fischia  violentemeute  colle  dita  fra  le  labbra,"  & propos 
of  which  steam-euginelike  shriek  we  once  heard  an  innocent 
person  remark,  "  How  oddly  he  whistles!  "  In  this  scene  and  in 
this  song  all  hope  of  M.  Gailhard's  coming  near  in  excellence  to 
Signor  Nanettias  Metistofele  disappeared.  He  has  not  the  Italian 
singer's  fine  presence,  and  the  music,  which  was  well  within  Signor 
Nanetti's,  is  not  within  M.  Gailhard's,  means.  His  introduction 
of  a  laugh  upon  the  repeated  slightly  staccato  notes  which  go  to 
the  word  rido  in  the  refrain  is  certainly  not  an  improvement,  and 
he  disfigured  the  music  by  giving  the  "  no "  on  E  jj  with  a 
hideous  grating  sliding  intonation,  which  seemed  dimly  suggested 


by  M.  Faure's  striking  and  artistic  management  cf  the  low  G 
in  the  Faust  serenade,  instead  of  with  the  direct  and  straight- 
forward effect  which  Signor  Nanctti  gave  to  it.  Furthermore, 
M.  Gailhard  went  far  to  spoil  the  exit  of  Faust  and  Mefistofele 
by  wrapping  his  cloak  round  the  tenor's  head  as  if  he  meant  tp 
stifle  him. 

The  garden  scene  of  the  second  act  introduces  Margherita  for  the 
first  time  with  the  beautiful  movement,  beautifully  sung  by  Mine. 
Albaui,  u  Cavaliere  illustre  e  saggio,"  and  ends,  as  may  be  re- 
membered, with  the  quartet  which  at  Her  Majesty's  had  so 
strangely  moving  an  eli'ect— an  effect  which  was  mainly  due  to 
Mme.  iNilsson's  delivery  of  the  notes  of  brilliant  ringing  laughter, 
through  which,  by  some  indefinable  art  of  genius,  she  made 
her  audience  hear  the  suggestion  of  sobs  and  a  whole  history  of 
impending  tragedy.  This  Mme.  Albaui,  well  as  she  sang  the 
music,  could  not  compass,  and  therefore  the  effect  of  the  quartet 
was  but  a  dim  echo  of  what  it  had  been  under  Mr.  Mapleson's 
management.  On  the  other  hand,  the  following  scene  of  the 
Sabbat  was  excellently  given.  The  highest  praise  is  deserved  by 
the  grouping  and  stage  management,  upon  the  success  of  which 
the  effect  of  the  scene  with  an  audience  depends  to  an  unusual 
extent,  and  the  striking  music  for  the  gathering  of  demons 
and  witches  was  interpreted  with  much  dash  and  spirit.  The 
chorus  a  bouche  fermee  was  particularly  good.  M.  Gailhard 
sang  the  "  Ecco  il  Mondo "  much  better  than  he  did  the 
song  in  the  first  act ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  scene  may  fairly 
be  counted  as  a  great  success.  In  the  following  act,  which  passes 
in  the  prison,  and  contains  the  exquisite  duet  "  Lontano,  lontar.o," 
Mme.  Albani  was  at  her  best.  Her  acting  had  many  fine  touches, 
especially  in  the  first  meeting  with  Faust,  and  the  recognition  of 
Mefistofele,  and  her  singing  was  throughout  beautiful  in  feeling 
and  in  phrasing.  Between  this  and  the  "  Sabba  Classico"  there  was 
an  unaccountably  long  wait,  which  tried  the  patience  of  the  audi- 
ence severely  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  Mme.  Albani  was  handi- 
capped by  some  amount  of  nervousness  in  the  duet  for  Elena  and 
Pantalis,  "  La  luna  immobile,"  which  opens  the  scene.  It  is 
difficult  to  avoid  comparing  the  effect  of  this  as  given  by 
Mme.  Albani  and  Mme.  Tremelli  with  its  effect  as  given  by 
Mme.  Nilsson  and  Mme.  Trebelli;  and  it  is  unfortunate  that 
Mme.  Tremelli  cannot  compare  in  art  with  Mme.  Trebelli,  and  that 
her  voice  does  not  blend  with  Mine.  Albani's  as  did  Mme.  Trebelli's 
with  Mme.  Nilsson's.  Here,  again,  M.  Gailhard's  empty  and 
conventional  carrying  out  of  the  stage  direction,  "  Mefistofele 
anuoiato  e  confuso  esce,"  was  far  inferior  to  Signor  Nanetti's, 
while  he  needlessly  displayed  his  utter  ignorance  of  Goethe  by 
actually  pointing  with  a  fiendish  triumph  at  Elena  and  Faust 
as  they  exchanged  vows  of  love.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
magnificent  ensemble  at  the  end  of  the  act,  to  which  we  have 
already  referred,  was  given  as  well  as  possible,  and  produced 
its  full  elfect.  The  scene  was  beautifully  put  on  the  stage. 
The  epilogue,  with  Signor  Boito's  second  curious  error  about 
what  he  calls  "  the  bargain,"  has  never  interested  us  so  much  as 
other  parts  of  the  opera,  and  its  elfect  is  not  improved  when 
the  Faust  of  the  evening  is  at  sea  in  his  intonation.  When  all  is 
said,  however,  one  cannot  but  be  thankful  that  the  management  of 
Govent  Garden  has  added  this  line  work  to  its  repertory,  and  has 
evidently  spared  no  trouble  to  secure  an  efficient  rendering  of  it. 


REVIEWS. 


LECKY'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY.— VOLS.  III.,  IV.* 

MB.  LECKY'S  new  volumes  have  a  very  decided  advantage 
over  their  predecessors  for  those  readers  who  prefer  his 
method  of  treatment  to  that  of  more  old-fashioned  historians,  or 
at  least  of  historians  who  lived  before  Bossuet,  Montesquieu,  and 
Voltaire.  He  tells  us  himself  that  it  is  the  plan  of  his  book  "  to 
prefer  the  order  of  subjects  to  the  order  of  chronology " ;  and 
though  even  in  its  present  portion  he  has  to  take  rather  sudden 
leaps  into  the  midst  of  the  "  state  of  India,"  and  back  again  among 
our  own  ecclesiastical  courts,  yet  the  history  of  the  British 
Empire  during  the  first  twenty  years  or  thereabouts  of  the  reign 
of  George  III.  concentrates  its  interest  very  decisively  upon  a 
few  questions  of  primary  importance.  Of  these  the  King's  struggle 
for  the  principle  of  personal  government  has  generally  held  the 
first  place,  nor  is  its  significance  in  the  least  underrated  by  Mr. 
Lecky.  The  great  revolt  of  our  American  colonies  is  at  first  sight 
a  more  inspiring  theme,  on  which  its  most  recent  historian  has  at 
all  events  shed  the  welcome  light  of  a  careful  as  well  as  candid 
inquiry.  Lastly,  he  was  drawn  by  a  special  sympathy  to  the  com- 
paratively neglected  ground  of  the  history  of  Ireland,  and  on  the 
present  occasion  to  a  part  of  it  which,  though  not  indeed  unique, 
may  fairly  be  described  as  abnormal — the  period  of  national 
movement  carried  on  in  the  main  by  lawful  means,  and  to  a 
temporarily  successful  issue.  In  none  of  the  three  principal 
divisions  of  the  narrative  contained  in  these  volumes  is  Mr. 
Lecky  untrue  to  what  we  have  formerly  recognized  as  his  most 
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admirable  qualities  as  an  historical  writer.  Whatever  showi-  1 
ness — if  we  may  use  the  term — there  may  heretofore  have 
been  about  his  manner,  be  has  now  learnt  to  eschew  ;  he  neither 
seeks  to  dazzle  by  multitudinous  facts  nor  to  snatch  r.ssent 
by  swift  generalizations ;  and  in  the  sober  simplicity  of  his 
style  such  phrases  as  those  describing-  the  works  of  Burke  as 
"  thickly  starred  with  thought,"  or  Europe  as  "  strewn  with  the 
wrecks  of  the  liberties  of  the  past,"  are  so  few  as  to  be  almost 
refreshing.  On  the  other  hand,  which  is  of  far  greater  moment, 
his  fairness  of  mind  never  seems  to  abandon  him  even  towards  a 
victrix  causa  which  may  fail  to  possess  his  goodwill.  He  is  led 
by  his  conviction  of  the  perniciousness  of  George  III.'s  perti- 
nacity to  speak  of  one  episode  in  his  reign  as  "the  most  crimi- 
nal "  in  the  whole  of  it: — "  In  my  own  judgment  it  is  as  criminal 
as  any  of  those  acts  which  led  Charles  I.  to  the  scall'old." 
Iu  general,  however,  Mr.  Lecky  does  not  permit  even  the  in- 
fluence of  moral  indignation  to  make  his  tones  loud  or  shrill; 
though  perhaps  the  "  savagely  severe  "  treatment  of  the  inhabitants 
of  St.  Eustatius  by  Rodney  and  General  Vaughan  is  castigated 
with  an  energy  which  may  seem  uncalled  for  by  the  side  of  Lord 
Stanhope's  hesitating  admission  that  Rodney's  severity  "  exceeded 
perhaps  the  bounds  of  justice,  and  certainly  produced  many  indi- 
vidual cases  of  grievance  and  hardship.''  But,  even  in  relating  an 
episode  so  heartrending  as  the  doom  of  Major  Andre — a  deed  of  a 
kind  which  it  is  difficult  even  for  one  great  nation  to  succeed  in 
forgiving  another — he  judges  those  who  acted  within  their  right 
in  no  spirit  of  unreasoning  wrath.  In  matters  less  directly  ap- 
pealing to  sentiment  he  shows  the  same  temper.  A  genuine  lover 
of  freedom,  he  introduces  near  the  opening  of  his  third  volume  a 
judicious  exposition  of  the  national  advantages  of  monarchical  senti- 
ment. The  historian  of  a  period  which  in  England  succeeded  that  of 
a  "  Venetian  oligarchy,"  and  which  in  Ireland  was  actually  in  part 
that  of  an  administration  by  "  Undertakers,"  he  dwells  on  the 
advantages,  as  well  as  on  the  drawbacks,  of  aristocratic  govern- 
ment. And  it  would  be  difficult,  at  all  events  on  the  evidence  of 
the  chapter  on  Ireland  in  his  fourth  volume,  to  determine  the 
bias  of  his  own  sympathies  as  between  Catholicism  and  Pro- 
testantism— an  impartiality  rare  enough  in  literature  even  in  days 
when  differences  ot'  religious  opinion  are  commonly  repressed  or 
submerged.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  he  feels  himself  under  no 
obligatijn  to  bow  down  before  the  idols  of  our  own  days;  that 
he  perceives  the  dangers  which  beset  any  representative  system 
of  government  acting  under  the  really  novel  conditions  of  the 
present  time ;  and  that  he  can  see  the  second  side  to  a  question 
even  in  discussing  the  iniluence  of  a  free  press.  "  The  most 
plausible  argument,"  he  confesses,  "  of  the  opponents  of  national 
education  is  the  fact  that  in  many  countries  it  is  tolerably 
certain  that  one  of  the  chief  forms  of  reading  of  the  poor  will 
consist  of  newspapers  written  for  the  express  purpose  of  playing 
upon  their  most  odious  passions." 

Mr.  Lecky's  judgments  of  personal  character  display  the 
same  equitable  tone  of  mind ;  but  his  method  has  not,  on  the 
.vhole,  been  favcurable  to  his  acquiring  any  conspicuous  skill  on 
one  of  the  most  attractive  sides  of  the  historian's  task.  Thus 
even  Burke  presents  a  rather  shadowy  and  disjointed  appearance 
in  these  vo  umes,  though  he  stands  forth  from  among  the  rest  as 
what  he  was,  toto  vertice  supra.  We  are  glad  to  see,  by  the  way, 
that  Mr.  Lecky  speaks  with  disdain  of  the  insinuations  which 
have  been  made  as  to  Burke's  private  affairs,  and  which 
even  Mr.  John  Morley  has  allowed  to  cast  a  passing  shadow  over 
his  most  recent  essiy  on  the  great  statesman.  Washington,  too, 
is  left  in  little  more  than  outline,  though  enough  may  seem  to 
have  been  said  for  his  fame  when  it  has  been  repeatedly  shown 
that  he  stood  erect  almost  alone  even  after  he  had  nearly  come  to 
despair  of  the  cause  he  defended.  His  ability  as  a  commander, 
as  Mr.  Lecky  shows,  is  far  less  conspicuous  in  the  later  than  iu 
the  earlier  years  of  the  war;  but  his  statesmanlike  conduct  of  a 
movement  which  more  than  once  seemed  hopeless,  and  the  moral 
steadfastuessof  his  self-devotion,  are  his  truest  titles  to  undying  fame. 
Concerning  another  eminent  American,  the  impression  derived  from 
these  volumes  is  more  chequered  ;  but  we  caunot  here  reopen  the 
celebrated  case  of  the  Hutchinson  letters,  and  must  content  our- 
selves with  referring  to  Mr.  Lecky's  introductory  sketch  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  whose  "  leading  principle  was  that  a  certain 
amount  of  material  prosperity  is  the  almost  indispensable  condition 
as  well  as  the  chief  reward  of  integrity  of  character."  Not  un- 
naturally, Mr.  Lecky,  in  his  treatment  of  personal  character, 
seems  to  tread  most  firmly  on  Irish  ground  ;  in  this,  as  in  other 
respects,  the  last  two  chapters  of  his  fourth  volume  will,  like  an 
earlier  chapter  in  his  second,  doubtless  be  regarded  as  among  the 
most  interesting  parts  of  the  work. 

The  volumes  before  us,  as  we  have  observed,  contain,  in  what  is 
virtually  the  whole  of  its  range,  the  drama  of  George  III.'s  struggle 
with  the  Whigs.  Early  in  1784  Pitt  had  been  obliged  to  acquire 
practical  experience  of  his  Sovereign's  maxim  that  "  this  country 
will  never  regain  a  proper  tone  unless  Ministers,  as  in  the  reign  of 
King  William,  will  not  mind  being  now  and  then  in  a  minority." 
B  it  the  minority  in  which  he  had  then  found  himself  had  only 
been  a  minority  of  one,  and  the  election  which  ensued  gave  him, 
in  Mr.  Lecky's  words,  "  a  majority  which  made  him  the  most 
powerful  Minister  ever  known  in  the  Parliamentary  history  of 
England."  It  is  true  that  on  Pitt's  death  the  King  had  to  submit 
to  one  more  unwelcome  combination ;  but  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether,  even  had  Fox's  life  been  prolonged,  the  Ministry  of  All 
the  Talents  would  not  have  by  the  same  means  been  brought  to  as 
bjjeedy  a  fall.    The  battle  between  the  King  and  the  great  Whig 


Houses  had  really  been  fought  out  long  before,  with  results  which 
are  clearly  enough  expressed  in  the  history  of  England  and  in  that 
of  the  world.  The  height  of  the  King's  victory  was  the  Ministry 
of  Lord  North,  a  statesman  too  loyal  and  too  good-natured  to  resign 
office  against  his  master's  will,  although  obedience  to  it  might 
have  involved  the  ruin  as  well  as  the  disruption  of  the  Empire.  It 
was  in  1779  that,  on  the  occasion  of  Lord  Gower's  voluntary- 
resignation,  Lord  North  confessed  to  the  King  that  he  had  for 
three  years  past  held  the  same  opinions  as  Lord  Gower  ;  yet  he 
did  not  go  out  till  1782.  Already  in  1774,  Lord  Barrington,. 
the  Secretary  for  War,  begged  to  be  relieved  of  his  office;  but 
his  request  was  not  granted  till  1778,  and  iu  the  meantime  he 
had  to  reconcile  his  loyalty  with  his  conscience  as  best  he  might. 
Nor  was  George  III.'s  "sentiment  of  honour"  shaken  even  by 
defeat ;  for,  when  at  last  he  had  to  summon  Rockingham  to  form 
an  Administration,  he  would  only  consent  to  communicate  with 
him  through  Shelburne,  in  whom,  "Jesuit"  as  he  afterwards- 
thought  him,  he  had  sagaciously  recognized  a  fitting  recipient  for 
his  confidences. 

For  the  outbreak  of  the  American  Revolution  George  III. 
cannot,  in  common  fairness,  be  held  accountable  ;  inasmuch  as, 
although  the  measures  which  produced  it  were  probably  contem- 
plated already  by  the  Ministry  of  Bute,  there  is  no  reason  what- 
ever for  throwing  any  personal  responsibility  for  them  upon  the 
King.  Moreover,  this,  like  many  other  revolutions,  was  to  a  large 
extent  the  immediate  result  of  an  agitation  which  made  a  peaceful 
settlement  impossible  without  some  amount  of  humiliation  on 
either  one  side  or  the  other;  and  to  this  humiliation  the  British 
nation  was,  in  the  main,  as  little  inclined  to  submit  as  was  its- 
sovereign.  Nor  is  the  King  to  be  blamed  because  of  the  unsuc- 
cessful issue  of  the  war.  The  incompetence  of  his  generals  and  of 
the  war  administration  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  contest  cannot  be 
laid  to  his  charge  ;  and  the  jealous  hatred  of  Great  Britain  which 
lay  at  the  root  of  the  Franco-American  alliance,  and  which  thus- 
iudirectly  made  British  resistance  against  the  revolt  hopeless,  had 
sprung  from  no  seed  of  his  sowing.  On  the  other  hand,  the  King- 
most  assuredly  did  his  utmost  to  protract  what  had  become  a 
futile  struggle.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1781,  when  the  United 
Provinces  had  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  France  and  Spain 
against  Great  Britain,  when  nearly  all  the  other  Powers  stood  in 
an  attitude  of  guarded  hostility  called  armed  neutrality,  and 
when  from  America  came  the  news  of  the  surrender  at  Yorktown, 
the  King  declared  that  "  the  getting  a  peace  at  the  expense  of  a 
separation  from  America  is  a  step  to  which  no  difficulties  shall 
ever  get  me  to  bj,  in  the  smallest  degree,  an  instrument."  "The 
fatal  day,"  as  the  King  called  it,  came  soon  enough  when  he  had  to 
summon  Ministers  prepared  to  carry  out  the  policy  which  he  repu- 
diated ;  but  he  had  held  out  till  "  the  influence  of  the  Crown  " 
had,  in  the  minds  of  many  besides  those  who  voted  for  Dunning's 
resolution,  come  to  signify  a  permanent  danger  to  the  progress  and 
prosperity  of  the  State. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  secondary,  but  more  enduring,  results  of 
King  George  III.'s  success  in  his  struggle  for  personal  govern- 
ment are  liable  to  be  overlooked  by  the  side  of  national  disasters- 
and  humiliations.  Mr.  Lecky,  however,  dwells  upon  some  of  them 
at  the  very  outset  of  his  third  volume,  which  is  necessarily 
largely  occupied  with  the  question  as  to  the  merits  of  the  system 
of  government — party  government  in  a  word — temporarily  over- 
thrown in  favour  of  Bolingbroke's  new  political  gospel.  It  may 
be  in  part  due  to  the  widespread  interest  still  taken  in 
Bolingbroke's  later  political  writings  that  the  legend  as  to  Parlia- 
mentary corruption  in  England  having  reached  its  height  under 
Walpole  still  maintains  itself  in  many  quarters.  The  period  of 
the  worst  corruptiou  in  English  Parliamentary  life,  as  Mr.  Lecky 
is  not  the  first  to  have  pointed  out,  probably  falls  within  the  reign 
of  George  III.,  and  coincides  with  the  administration  of  the  very 
politicians  whom  he  most  warmly  favoured.  Mr.  Lecky  further 
observes  that  the  King's  additions  to  the  peerage,  made  as  they 
were  "  with  an  exclusive  view  to  political  subserviency,"  mate- 
rially altered  the  character  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  "  produced 
that  strong  permanent  difference  between  the  two  Houses  which 
is  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  of  the  Constitution."  It  may  be 
added  that  the  King's  endeavour,  successful  for  a  time,  to  destroy 
the  foundations  of  party  government,  fostered  a  spirit  of  faction 
and  illegitimate  combination  which  led  to  those  very  coalitions 
which  the  King  so  thoroughly  hated,  and  which  "  England  has 
most  assuredly  "  never  loved."  Where  personal  government  makes 
real  party  struggles  impossible,  factions  flourish ;  and  Prince- 
Bismarck  and  Professor  von  Treitschke,  who  are  so  fond  of 
declaring  English  institutions  to  be  incompatible  with  Prussian  or 
German  ideas,  might  find  some  of  the  features  of  German  public 
life  at  the  present  day  anticipated  in  one  of  the  most  instructive 
periods  of  our  Parliamentary  history.  It  is  at  the  same  time  true 
that  not  only  was  Chatham  in  sympathy  with  the  doctrines  on  the 
subject  of  party  government  taught  by  the  author  of  The  Patriot 
King,  but  that  Barke,  in  an  early  passage  of  the  Annual  Register,. 
sighed  for  the  abolition  of  "  those  odious  party  distinctions  "  which 
had  so  long  obtained  in  England,  and  were  destined  so  long  to  sur- 
vive this  protest.  Bat  Burke  wrote  and  thought  very  differently 
after  he  had  himself  come  to  take  a  continuous  part  in  public 
affairs,  and  in  his  latter  days  he  declared  himself  convinced  that  the 
system  of  party  government,  "and  this  alone,  has  prevented  Great 
Britain  from  falling  into  what  Hume  calls  its  euthanasia  of  abso- 
lute monarchy. '  As  for  Chatham,  the  most  distinctive  qualities  of 
his  genius  and  the  uncontrollable  arrogance  of  his  temper  were 
the  true  sources  of  his  theories.    But  it  is  certainly  one  of  the 
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paradoxes  of  our  later  history  that  the  favourite  of  the  people 
should  have  looked  at  one  of  the  chief  problems  of  English  poli- 
tical life  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  favourite  of  the  King  who 
had  ousted  him  from  power.  It  cannot  at  the  same  time  be  denied 
that  whatever  strength  might  have  accrued  to  the  system  of  party 
government  by  the  consistency  of  the  Rockingham  Whigs  was 
dissipated,  not  by  the  perfectly  justifiable  resignation  of  Fox  after 
the  Grown  had,  according  to  Horace  Walpole,  "  devolved  on  the 
King  of  England  upon  the  death  of  Lord  Rockingham,"  and  after 
the  King  had  informed  Lord  Shelburne  that  "  he  must  be  the 
Minister  placed  on  a  broad  bottom,"  but  by  the  coalition  with 
North  which  soon  afterwards  ensued.  The  question  as  to  the 
influence  exercised  by  Fox's  passionate  advocacy  of  unpopular 
causes  upon  the  destinies  of  his  own  party  is  of  a  different  nature  ; 
Mr.  Lecky  goes  so  far  as  to  declare  that  "  more  than  any  other 
man  he  gave  the  Whig  party  that  cosmopolitan  and  unuational 
character  which  was  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  its  weakness,  and 
which tit  only  lost  at  the  Re  form  Bill  of  1832."  This  is  not  the 
place  to  inquire  whether  the  party  has  finally  lost  this  objection- 
able characteristic. 

To  whatever  extent  the  opinions  of  Englishmen  may  differ  now- 
adays concerning  foreign  policy,  the  day  has  certainly  not  arrived 
for  a  statesman  to  enjoy  the  national  confidence  who,  "whenever 
he  differs  from  the  policy  of  the  Government,  never  appears  to  have 
the  smallest  leaning  or  bias  in  favour  of  his  country."  Perhaps, 
on  the  other  hand,  from  an  historian  of  Mr.  Lecky 's  breadth  of 
view,  a  more  cordial  recognition  might  have  been  expected  of  the 
passionate  hatred  of  injustice  which  ennobled  the  history  of  the 
Whig  party  in  some  of  its  darkest  seasons,  and  which  Fox  be- 
queathed as  an  inheritance  to  successors — 

In  one  thins;  onely  fayling  of  the  best, 
That  they  were  not  so  happie  as  the  rest. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  American  war,  there 
were  events  and  episodes  in  it — excesses  by  British  troops,  German 
mercenaries,  and  Indian  "  fellow-subjects  " — which  could  hardly  but 
embitter  opposition,  although  the  King  had  declared  that  "  every 
means  of  distressing  America  must  meet  with  my  concurrence.  ' 
Happily  on  the  eve  of  the  centenary  of  the  Peace  of  Versailles 
it  is  possible  to  review  the  whole  of  the  great  conflict  calmly, 
though  we  venture  to  doubt  whether  this  end  will  be  most  success- 
fully achieved  by  those  who  follow  the  advice  recently  given  by  Mr. 
Bright  to  the  reading  world  at  Birmingham,  and  vary  their  studies 
of  English  and  American  poetry  with  the  perusal  of  Mr. 
Bancroft's  prose.  We  have  long  felt  regret  that  the  standard 
history  (as  we  suppose  it  for  the  present  remains)  of  the 
United  States  and  the  War  of  Independence  should  have  been 
composed  in  a  tone  which  it  requires  some  power  of  self-control 
in  an  Englishman  to  ignore.  VVe  are  accordingly  not  surprised 
to  find  this  feeling  shared  by  Mr.  Lecky,  who  refers  in  a  note  to 
"that  violent  partisanship  which  so  greatly  impairs  the  value  of" 
Mr.  Bancroft's  "  valuable  history."  The  illustration  given  is 
certainly  in  point,  as  any  one  may  ascertain  who  will  read  Mr. 
Bancroft's  Homeric  narrative  of  the  "  Boston  Massacre,"  together 
with  his  pleading  on  the  question  whether  Captain  Preston  gave 
the  order  "  Fire,"  or,  as  he  asserted,  "  Don't  fire  !  "  Mr.  Lecky  may 
possibly,  in  his  natural  desire  to  tone  down  the  effect  of  the 
American  historian's  narrative,  have  been  carried  a  little  beyond  his 
intention  in  the  opposite  direction  ;  at  all  events  we  should  not  be  . 
inclined  to  predict  for  this  part  of  his  book  an  immediate  wide- 
spread popularity  in  the  United  States.  More  especially  the  | 
remarks  as  to  the  slowness  of  the  majority  of  the  colonists  in 
coming  really  to  desire  independence,  and  as  to  the  absence  of 
heroic  effort  during  the  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  people  at  large, 
are  likely  to  excite  angry  comment ;  and  Mr.  Bancroft's  readers 
may  deem  it  little  short  of  impious  to  be  told  by  his  successor  that 
"the  letters  of  Washington  are  full  of  those  complaints  of 
popular  indifference  and  selfishness  which  make  the  history  of  the 
American  Revolution  so  monotonous  and  so  depressing."  But  the 
statement  of  the  origin  of  the  war  seems  to  us  candid  and  clear, 
while  there  is  no  attempt  to  obscure  either  the  British  blunders 
and  the  British  slackness  which  are  too  noticeable  in  its  progress, 
or  the  splendid  tenacity  of  the  men— the  one  man  above  all — to 
whom  it  was  due  that  the  rebellion  held  out  till  the  turn  came 
with  the  great  success  of  Saratoga,  and  France  was  at  last  induced 
to  intervene.  The  pains  which  Mr.  Lecky  has  taken  to  put  in  a 
clear  light  both  the  conduct  and  the  sufferings  of  the  American 
Loyalists  will,  we  should  think,  be  generally  approved. 

For  ourselves,  a  more  immediate  and,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
adding,  a  more  painful  interest  attaches  to  the  concluding  chapters 
of  Mr.  Lecky 's  fourth  volume.  They  have  evidently  been  to  him 
a  labour  of  love,  in  which  his  object  was  to  vindicate  for  the  Irish 
struggle  for  Parliamentary  independence  its  right  toBurke's  descrip- 
tion of  it  as  the  Irish  analogue  of  the  English  Revolution  of  16S8. 
The  evils  arising  out  of  those  relations  between  the  people  and 
the  soil  which  early  in  George  III.'s  reign  produced  the  first  out- 
break of  Irish  agrarian  crime — Whiteboyism,  with  the  subsidiary 
agitations  of  Oakboyism  and  Steelboyism — were  untempered  by 
the  existence  of  manufactures  (except  here  and  there)  or  of  a  Poor- 
law.  The  constitutional  grievances  which  of  course  continued  at 
the  same  time,  more  especially  the  long  duration  and  the  degrading 
dependence  of  Irish  Parliaments,  were  under  Lord  Townshend's 
administration  intensified  by  a  system  of  corruption  such  as  had 
been  unknown  during  the  sway  of  the  Undertakers.  Financial 
difficulties  supervened  (it  was  at  this  very  time  that  an  Irish 
pension  was  granted  to  George  III.'s  sister,  Queen  Caroline 


Matilda,  banished  from  Denmark  on  a  most  shameful  suspicion), 
and  the  tax  on  absentees  was  proposed,  which,  curiously 
enough,  the  Rockingham  Whigs — or  Burke  on  their  behalf — 
found  patriotic  reasons  for  (successfully)  denouncing.  When, 
therefore,  the  American  Revolution  broke  out — caused  as  it  was 
by  a  quarrel  concerning  the  taxing  power  between  Great  Britain 
and  some  of  her  dependencies — it  could  not  but  sooner  or  later 
exercise  an  effect  upon  the  situation  of  affairs  in  Ireland.  The 
Irish  Parliament  loyally  declared  against  the  Americans  ;  but  this 
very  fact  strengthened  the  subsequent  endeavours  of  the  party  of 
movement,  and,  when  the  time  came,  helped  to  justify  the 
enrolment  of  volunteers  in  defence  of  the  country  against  the 
French.  Without  these  volunteers  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  Ireland  would  have  gained  her  Parliamentary  inde- 
pendence. At  the  same  time,  the  demand,  which  necessity 
dictated,  for  a  liberation  of  Irish  trade  contributed  its  impetus, 
together  with  the  growing  conviction  among  Protestants  as  well 
as  Roman  Catholics  that  the  time  had  passed  by  for  a  penal  treat- 
ment of  the  religion  professed  by  the  great  majority  of  the  people, 
more  especially  since  in  another  part  of  the  British  Empire  (in 
Canada)  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  had  been  established  by 
the  Quebec  Act  of  1774.  Leaders,  both  judicious  and  eloquent, 
were  not  wanting,  Grattan  conspicuous  above  the  rest ;  and,  lastly, 
a  Viceroy  of  remarkable  intelligence  (Lord  Carlisle)  was  in  office 
at  the  time  when  the  question  of  an  independent  Irish  Parliament 
was  all  but  ripe  for  settlement.  Such  a  conjuncture  was  clearly 
altogether  exceptional,  but  Mr.  Lecky's  full  and  interesting  expo- 
sition of  the  causes  which  contributed  to  its  occurrence  will  not  on 
that  account  have  been  made  in  vain. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  MY  IRISH  JOURNEY  IN  1849.* 

ALTHOUGH  these  Reminiscences  are  very  slight,  and  not  at 
all  possessed  of  definite  literary  intention,  they  are  not  un- 
welcome— perhaps,  indeed,  they  are  all  the  more  valuable  on  that 
very  account.  Written  as  they  were  apparently  more  to  disburden 
the  writer's  mind  of  a  subject  that  weighed  on  it  than  for  any 
other  purpose,  given  away  almost  as  soon  as  written  with  ap- 
parently no  thought  of  publication  whatever,  there  can  be  no- 
suspicion  of  "  posing "  about  them.  No  one,  indeed,  who  has 
studied  Carlyle  with  any  power  of  appreciation  is  likely  to  suspect 
him  of  posing  even  when  it  seems  most  tempting  to  indulge  in  such 
a  suspicion.  But  here  there  is  absolutely  no  room  for  it.  That 
the  spectator  went  to  Ireland  in  a  very  bad  temper,  and  that,  even 
if  his  temper  and  his  liver  had  been  in  better  condition,  his  whole 
mental  constitution  was  such  as  to  incline  him  to  take  an  un- 
favourable view  of  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  Irish  character,  are 
propositions  which  must  be  granted  to  any  one  who  chooses  to 
demand  assent  to  them.  But  unless  we  have  got  to  the  point  (ta 
which,  indeed,  we  may  seem  to  have  made  not  inconsiderable 
approaches)  of  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  any  one  who  discusses  the 
Irish  character  without  a  determined  prejudice  in  favour  of  it,  we 
can  hardly  refuse  to  listen  to  a  witness  who  was  at  any  rate 
transparently  honest,  who  was  certainly  not  blind,  and  who  most  de- 
cidedly had  no  prejudice  in  favour  of  landowners  or  landowning,  of 
Established  Churches  or  Established  Churchmen.  If  it  be  said  that 
Carlyle  was  committed  beforehand  to  the  Cromwellian  method,  it 
is  at  the  very  worst  and  the  very  least  a  noticeable  thing  that  a 
visit  to  Ireland,  when  Ireland  was  for  once  suffering  only  in- 
directly from  any  fault  of  her  own,  did  not  in  the  least  disturb  his 
conviction,  but  rather  strengthened  it. 

One  poiut,  however,  a  point  not  of  political  interest  at  all,  but 
rather  of  literary  or,  at  least,  anthropological  interest,  must  be 
noticed  before  coming  to  the  book  itself,  which,  it  should  be  said, 
is  a  very  little  one,  filling  but  some  two  hundred  and  fifty 
very  small  pages  of  very  large  print.  The  curious  thing  is  that  it 
should  have  been  written  at  all.  All,  or  almost  all  men  (for 
great  and  small  are  alike  in  this  matter)  who  live  by  brain  work 
of  the  literary  kind  are  probably  conscious  of  periods  of  indefinitely- 
frequent  occurrence  when  the  longing  for  change  of  scene  and 
complete  break  in  occupation  becomes  irresistible.  Thi3  craving 
is  distinct  from  the  mere  general  desire  for  a  holiday,  or  at  least 
is  a  very  special  variety  of  it.  It  exhibits  itself  of  course  in 
different  ways  in  different  persons.  Some  people  like  a  country 
house  with  plenty  of  company,  the  livelier  the  better ;  while 
others  would  rather  have  their  ordinary  work  doubled  than  sub- 
mit to  such  an  infliction.  Some  delight  in  a  rapid  Continental 
tour,  where  they  make  friends  with  everybody  they  meet  in  a 
fashion  which  excites  the  awe,  but  not  the  admiration,  of  certain 
on-lookers.  But  to  men  of  the  bilious-melancholy  temperament 
nothing  is  probably  better  than  a  journey  at  leisure,  and  in  com- 
parative solitude,  through  some  country  which  is  novel  enough 
not  to  be  dull,  and  not  so  novel  as  to  require  any  particular  exer- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  traveller.  At  first  they  do  not  enjoy 
themselves  at  all  ;  they  fret  and  fume  and  curse  their  stars  and 
contemplate  their  ailments.  But  by  degrees  things  mend,  the 
nerves  calm  down,  the  digestion  wakes  up,  the  system  generally 
straightens  itself  out,  and  the  man  is  good  for  another  spell  of 
work.  This  seems  to  have  been  Carlyle's  case,  except  that  the 
recovery  was  by  no  means  so  complete  as  it  ought  to  have  been, 
perhaps  because  he  did  not  observe  the  solitude  regimen  with 
sufficient  strictness,   and  allowed  introductions  and  travelling 
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companions  (chiefly  Sir  Charles  Gavan  Duffy  and  Mr.  W.  E. 
Forster)  and  other  well-meaning  things  and  persons  to  tamper 
•with  the  Cure  in  a  way  which  a  German  Bad  doctor  would 
have  characterized  in  very  strong  *iguage.  But  the  strange 
thing  is  that  he  should  have  thought  of  writing  down  his  ex- 
periences. To  most  poople  suffering  from  too  much  pen  the  idea 
of  homoeopathic  treatment  is  inexpressibly  repulsive.  They  leave  no 
address;  they  would,  if  it  were  possible,  omit  the  cursed  implement 
from  their  baggage  altogether ;  they  suffer  from  what  might  be,  if  it 
has  not  already  been,  called  melanophobia — from  a  morbid  horror 
and  shuddering  at  the  sight  of  ink.  But  Carlyle  seems  at  no  time  to 
have  been  affected  in  this  way — perhaps  it  would  have  been  better 
for  him  if  he  had.  The  mass  of  reminiscences,  memoirs,  letters,  and 
what  not  which  filled  up  the  interstices  of  his  voluminous  literary 
work  of  a  more  regular  kind  is  one  of  the  most  singular  facts  in 
his  history.  It  recalls  once  more  Sterling's  most  apposite  epithet 
of  "  Harpocrates-Stentor."  It  would  seem  as  if  he  could  no  more 
keep  from  emphatic  language  with  the  pen  when  he  was  alone 
than  from  emphatic  language  with  the  tongue  when  in  company. 
There  is  at  the  end  of  this  book  a  curious  acknowledgment  that 
the  spoken  language  was  sometimes  far  too  emphatic,  and  that  its 
luckless  objects  deserved  credit  for  behaving  well  under  it.  But 
the  irresponsible  pen,  especially  when  not  writing  for  publication, 
has  none  of  these  compunctions.  It3  owner  is  as  ruthless  with 
it  and  with  the  unlucky  objects  it  blackens  as  tall  Agrippa 
himself. 

The  style  of  the  book  is  rather  remarkable.  It  is  Carlylese  in  its 
most  eruptively  volcanic  form,  unrestrained  by  any  such  thought 
of  artistic  shape  as  that  displayed  in  the  Latter-day  Pamphlets,  which 
it  immediately  preceded,  and  which  resemble  it  most  of  all  the 
published  works.  In  particular,  the  sketch  of  the  voyage  from 
London  to  Dublin  with.which  it  opens  is  as  vivid  and  as  uncomfort- 
able a  picture  in  words  of  a  bilious  nightmare  as  exists  in  litera- 
ture. The  unfortunate  occupier  of  an  adjacent  berth  whom 
Carlyle  (still  more  unfortunate)  woke  out  of  a  sleep,  doubtless  sweet 
to  himself  though  not  to  his  neighbours,  by  bidding  him  "cease 
that  beastly  gurgling  and  gluddering,  in  the  name  of  all  the  devils," 
must  have  remembered  that  apostrophe  for  the  rest  of  his  natural 
life.  Ominous,  again,  to  a  friend  of  Ireland  must  be  the  remarkably 
unsympathetic  feelings  with  which  the  traveller  admits  that  he  be- 
held the  historic  eminence  of  Vinegar  Hill,  nearly  the  first  bit  of 
Irish  ground  that  met  his  eye.  "  I  thought  of  the  battle  of  Vinegar, 
but  not  with  interest ;  with  sorrow  rather,  and  contempt.  One  of 
the  ten  thousand  futile,  fruitless  battles  this  brawling,  unreason- 
able people  has  fought.  The  saddest  of  distinctions  to  them 
among  peoples."  In  this  frame  of  mind  the  unfortunate  Dublin 
notabilities,  not  a  few  of  whom  are  yet  alive  to  read  their 
siynalement,  come  in  for  various  neat  formulas  of  depreciatory 
comment.^  One  is  "a  clever,  energetic,  but  squinting,  rather 
fierce,  sinister-looking  man — at  least  some  dash  of  that  susceptible 
in  him  " ;  another  "  a  snuffy,  babbling,  baddish  fellow  " ;  another— 
a  lady  this  time — is  "  downright  foolish,"  and  makes  "  an  in- 
dignant-polite ineptitude  of  a  reply  "  to  a  misunderstood  quotation 
of  the  misanthropist's ;  another  "  has  a  look  of  real  painter  talent, 
but  thin,  proud-vain ;  not  a  pleasant  man  of  genius."  Amid  all 
this  crustiness,  however,  the  flashes  of  insight  which  never  fail  in 
Carlyle  appear,  as  this  on  the  eternal  England  versus  Ireland 
question,  which  he,  like  all  English  visitors  to  the  distressful 
country,  found  it  equally  impossible  to  avoid  or  to  conduct  satis- 
factorily. "  England  does  not  hate  you  at  all,  nor  love  you  at  all; 
only  values  you,  and  will  pay  you  according  to  the  work  you  can 
do."  "  No  teaching,"  he  adds  regretfully,  "  that  unhappy  people 
to  understand,  so  much."  Unfortunately,  the  justice-to- Ireland 
tinkers  have  since  even  given  up  trying  to  get  the  unhappy  people 
to  understand,  with  results  known  to  everybody. 

Erom  Dublin  he  goes  into  the  country,  commenting  and  de- 
scribing, everywhere  monosyllabically,  but  with  graphic  enough 
effect.  The  whole  is  pervaded  with  a  most  curious  mixed  under- 
tone and  burden  of  bewailing  for  his  own  internal  woes  and 
angry  contempt  for  the  condition-of-Ireland  question.  He  takes 
no  very  different  route  to  Thackeray's  ;  and,  considering  the  wide 
difference  between  the  political  views  of  the  men,  as  well  as 
between  their  temperaments,  it  is  worth  noticing  that  the  same 
sense  of  impatience  with  Irish  misery  rather  than  any  other 
result  of  its  contemplation  seems  to  have  affected  both.  It  is, 
of  course,  displayed  in  a  much  more  caustic  manner  in  these  bilious 
Reminiscences  than  in  the  good-humoured  Irish  Sketch  Book.  But, 
if  it  be  remembered  that  Thackeray  was  unquestionably  one  of  the 
humanest  and  most  soft-hearted  of  men ;  that  he  was  a  theoretical, 
though  very  vague,  Liberal ;  that  he  did  not  believe  in  capital 
punishment,  and  did  believe  in  Home  Rule,  while  on  almost 
every  single  point  of  politics  Carlyle  was  dead  opposed  to  him, 
the  coincidence  of  tone  ia  very  remarkable  indeed.  It  was  not  a 
special  object  of  Carlyle's  to  "inquire  into  the  landlord  and  tenant 
question,  but  he  did  so,  especially  in  Kerry,  in  Connemara,  and 
finally  at  Lord  George  Hill's  once  famous  colony  of  Gweedore  in 
Donegal.  This  last  was  (it  is  permissible  to  remind  readers  of 
the  fact  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  thirty  years)  one  of  the  most 
strenuous  and  generous  efforts  ever  made  to  raise  the  Irish  cottier 
tenant.  Carlyle  himself  admits  it  to  be  «  the  largest  attempt  at 
benevolence  and  beneficence  on  the  modern  system  (the  emanci- 
pation,all-for-liberty,  abolition  of  capital  punishment,  roast  goose 
at  Christmas,  system)  ever  seen  by  me  or  likely  to  be  seen."  He 
speaks  of  its  chief,  who  had  worked  at  it  unceasingly  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  with  unlimited  admiration.  But  he  can  find  no 
good  result  of  it,  no  one  who  seems  to  be  really  prospering,  ex- 


cept a  few  stray  Englishmen,  Aberdonians,  or  east  of  Ulster  mep . 
Finally  the  visit  winds  up  with  the  famous  breakfast  at  Derry, 
where  the  traveller  admits  that  he  was  perhaps  "  too  emphatic  " 
in  pointing  out  that  the  remedy  for  Ireland  was  "to  cease 
generally  from  following  the  devil."  Instead  of  taking  which 
characteristic  advice,  it  may  be  said  without  unfairness  that 
Ireland  has  cultivated  the  service  of  that  personage  more  vigorously 
than  ever  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  that  England  has  endowed 
the  cult  with  the  most  signal  generosity. 

The  book,  of  course,  is  not  entirely  occupied  with  lamentations 
and  mourning,  either  over  the  Hibernian  devil-worship  or  the 
Carlylian  dyspepsia.  Abundant  strokes  of  the  writer's  cunning 
are  to  be  found — little  vignettes  of  social  or  personal  portraiture, 
even  now  and  then  a  landscape  or  two.  "  Dish-hats,"  and  the 
prevalence  of  them  in  black,  brown,  and  green,  and  all  colours, 
exercise  the  traveller  much.  What  were  these  "  dish-hats  " — a 
kind  of  wideawake  ?  Lord  George  Hill  is  quaintly  portrayed  as 
having  "an  elegant  club  nose."  A  representation  of  this  feature 
would  be  interesting. 

But  the  general  impression  of  the  book  is  as  uncomfortable  as 
the  general  impression  of  all  books  written  on  Ireland.  Misery 
which  has  ceased  to  be  pathetic,  and  is  merely  squalid  ;  helpless- 
ness that  won't  help  itself  or  let  any  one  else  help  it ;  morality, 
except  on  one  or  two  reserved  points,  topsyturvified ;  logic  ditto ; 
common  sense  in  the  most  flourishing  condition  of  non-existence — 
these  are  the  things  which  meet  one  in  histories  of  Ireland,  in 
travels  in  Ireland,  in  arguments  on  Ireland,  whether  the  writers 
and  speakers  are  wild  Irish  patriots,  or  good-natured  English 
optimists,  or  saturnine  Scotch  cynics,  or  purely  business-like 
foreign  economists.  If  there  be  any  literary  Mark  Tapley  in 
search  of  a  career,  let  us  recommend  him  to  set  about  the  forma- 
tion and  study  of  a  library  of  works  exclusively  devoted  to  Ireland. 
Probatum  est,  at  least  partially.  What  would  happen  to  any 
human  being  who  carried  the  recipe  out  with  rigorous  and  exclu- 
sive exactitude  we  decline  to  conjecture. 


VICE  VERSA.' 

THE  theory  commonly  advanced  as  a  self-evident  truth  that 
demand  creates  supply  cannot,  like  a  mathematical  proposi- 
tion, be  tested  by  application  to  one  or  two  simple  cases  in  the  first 
instance ;  for  if  we  consider  it  with  reference  to  the  demand  for 
lively  books  it  breaks  down  at  once.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
world  so  much  in  demand  as  cheerful  reading,  unless  indeed  it  be 
a  patriotic  Government,  comfortable  cabs,  safe  investments,  good 
cooks,  or  intelligent  plumbers.  Yet  nothing  is  so  rare,  and  the 
appearance  of  a  book  which  will  make  its  readers  laugh  is  a  thing 
to  be  welcomed  with  a  shout  of  joy.  Now  if  there  ever  was  a 
book  made  up  from  beginning  to  end  of  laughter,  yet  not  a  comic 
book,  or  a  "  merry  "  book,  or  a  book  of  jokes,  or  a  book  of  pictures, 
or  a  je3t-book,  or  a  tomfool  book,  but  a  perfectly  sober  and 
serious  book,  in  the  reading  of  which  a  sober  man  may  laugh 
without  shame  from  beginning  to  end,  it  is  the  new  book  called 
Vice  Versa  ;  or,  a  Lesson  to  Fathers.  The  lesson,  which  we  hasten 
to  convey  at  once,  so  that  there  may  be  no  drawback  to  reading  the 
book  in  the  fear  that  some  theory  is  going  to  be  sprung  upon  one,  is 
that  private  schools  are  abominations.  There  are  presumably  some 
of  our  readers  who  are  fathers;  let  them  lay  that  lesson  to  heart 
at  once,  and  afterwards  read  the  book  in  order  that  it  may  be 
brought  home  to  them,  as  the  preachers  say,  in  the  secret 
meditation  of  the  chamber.  The  writer  of  the  book,  whom  we  do 
not  remember  to  have  met  before,  is  named  Mr.  E.  Anstey; 
and  we  venture  to  tender  him  our  profound  thanks  for  an 
evening  of  the  most  joyous  description,  and  our  congratulations  on 
the  production  of  a  work  which  promises  well  for  his  literary 
future. 

It  is  an  evening  in  January.  Young  Dick  Bultitude  is  going 
back  to  school — "  old  Grimstone's  " — at  the  end  of  the  Christmas 
holidays.  He  comes  to  take  leave  of  his  father,  Mr.  Paul  Bulti- 
tude, colonial  produce  merchant,  of  Mincing  Lane  and  West- 
bourne  Terrace.  He  receives  a  scant  supply  of  pocket-money  and 
little  encouragement  when  he  begs  to  be  sent  to  a  public  school. 
He  has,  however,  in  his  pocket  a  curious  little  thing,  a  square 
tablet  of  greyish  green  stone,  pierced  at  one  angle,  and  having  on 
two  of  its  faces  mysterious  letters  or  symbols.  He  asks  if  he  may 
have  it,  seeing  its  apparent  uselessness.  But  Mr.  Paul  Bultitude, 
remembering  that  it  was  brought  home  from  India  by  his  brother- 
in-law,  takes  it  from  him  ;  and  presently,  in  using  the  hackneyed 
formula  about  youth  being  our  happiest  time,  he  says,  "  I  wish  at 
this  moment  that  I  could  be  a  boy  again,  like  you:'  Instantly  his 
wish  is  gratified ;  he  becomes  a  boy,  like  Dick — exactly  like 
Dick.  Nor  can  he,  by  any  wishing,  though  he  begins  to  wish 
with  all  his  might,  get  back  again.  "Perhaps,"  says  Dick,  "it 
is  one  of  those  talismans  which  can  only  confer  one  gift  upon 
the  possessor."  This,  in  fact,  appears  to  be  the  case  ;  and  when 
Dick,  on  his  father's  agonized  request  to  wish  him  back  again, 
commits  the  incredible  treachery  of  wishing  himself  like  his 
father  before  the  transformation,  this  wish  also  is  granted.  Thus, 
in  the  capacity  of  father,  Dick  actually  bids  adieu  to  his  own 
parent,  and  deposits  him  in  the  cab,  in  charge  of  the  butler. 

This  is  a  novel  treatment  of  the  situation ;  quite  as  probable  as  the 
situations  in  many  other  novels  of  real  life,  and  capable  of  yielding 
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a  most  abundant  crop  of  exciting  incidents.  For  it  must  be  un- 
derstood that  the  unhappy  Mr.  Bultitude,  in  being  transformed 
into  the  exact  effigy  of  his  own  son,  only  resembles  him  in  ex- 
ternals ;  the  merchant,  fifty  years  of  age,  goes  off  to  school,  pre- 
serving the  speech,  the  manners,  the  ideas,  and  the  habits  of  his 
City  life.  Of  course,  too,  he  knows  nothing  about  the  school  he 
is  going  to,  nor  the  character  of  the  boys,  nor  even,  which  is  the 
most  serious  thing  of  all,  the  antecedents  and  general  conduct  of — 
himself.  For  instance,  Dick,  before  the  last  holidays,  had  carved 
his  name.  actuaDy  his  own  name,  inside  the  Doctor's  desk.  This 
naturally  Mr.  Bultitude  did  not  know.  Also,  Dick  had  crammed 
his  box  with  "  tuck,"  of  which  the  father  knew  nothing.  And  he 
was  carrying  on  with  Dulcie,  the  Doctor's  daughter,  and  Connie, 
somebody  else's  daughter,  both  at  the  same  time  ;  he  had  an  ex- 
cellent reputation  for  pluck,  he  was  not  a  sneak,  he  told  good 
3tories  at  night  in  the  dormitory,  he  played  up  at  foot-ball,  and  he 
took  his  canings,  of  which  he  had  many,  manfully.  He  had, 
therefore,  many  dangers  to  face,  an  established  character  to  main- 
tain, and  was  almost  certainly- — because  the  Doctor  was  sure, 
sooner  or  later,  to  find  out  about  the  cutting  of  the  name — iu  for 
a  "  ragging." 

The  misery  began  at  the  railway  station,  where  Mr.  Bultitude 
met  Dr.  Grimstone  himself,  with  half  a  dozen  of  the  boys.  The 
elderly  schoolboy  began  by  addressing  his  master  with  an  easy 
familiarity  perfectly  delightful  to  the  other  boys,  but  considered  by 
the  Doctor  himself  as  an  impudent  imitation  by  young  Bultitude  of 
his  father's  manners.  One  may  imagiue,  therefore,  the  disgust  of  the 
boys  when  he  has  the  meanness  to  complain  of  the  smell  of  pepper- 
mint drops,  and  to  roar  when  another  kicks  him  on  the  shins ;  nor 
does  he  reach  the  school  until  he  has  been  soundly  kicked  and  been 
put  to  the  torture  of  the  screw  by  his  indignant  companions.  This, 
however,  is  only  a  beginning  ;  he  has  to  share  a  dormitory  with 
seven  other  boys.  They  are  told  the  episode  of  the  peppermint- 
drops,  and  first  they  flick  at  him  with  towels — everybody  remem- 
bers what  acute  pain  can  be  inflicted  by  the  flicking  of  a  towel — 
and  then  they  "  lam  it  "  into  him  with  slippers.  Next  day  school 
begins  in  earnest,  and  Coggs — the  boy  with  the  peppermints — 
is  publicly  caned  before  the  whole  school.  The  boys  are 
ordered  to  show  themselves  worthy  of  the  trust  and  confidence 
bestowed  upon  them  by  the  Doctor  by  fetching  up  their  play- 
boxes,  just  as  they  are,  for  examination.  They  go  to  fetch  them, 
and  alter  thoughtfully  removing  any  dainties  which  may  be  cal- 
culated to  pain  their  preceptor,  they  bring  them  back  for  inspec- 
tion. The  box  of  the  informer,  the  box  of  the  sneak,  is 
found  to  be  full,  crammed  with  all  kinds  of  toothsomeness. 
Mr.  Bultitude,  overwhelmed  by  this  calamity,  tries  to  pitch  them 
out  with  feverish  haste,  but  the  sense  of  justice  in  the  other  boys' 
minds  refuses  to  permit  this,  and  he  is  ingloriously  detected. 
One  must  not  follow  Mr.  Bultitude  through  the  troubles  of  this 
unhappy  week.  How  he  relished  the  schoolboys'  fare ;  how  he 
trembled  lest  he  should  be  "  put  on  ? ;  how  he  had  to 
attend  dancing  school,  and  was  found  to  have  for- 
gotten all  his  steps ;  bow  he  refused  to  tell  any  of 
his  old  stories  in  bed,  and  they  "  lammed  it "  into  him  with 
pillows,  and  then  let  down  the  mat  trass  ;  how  he  was  accused  of 
promising  rabbits  and  white  mice,  and,  in  fact,  of  obtaining 
money  under  the  false  pretence  of  bringing  back  these  creatures  ; 
how  he  had  to  run  the  gauntlet :  how  he  gave  up  Dulcie  tamely 
rather  than  fight  for  her ;  how,  when  he  was  ready  to  fight,  he 
doubled  up  his  antagonist  by  a  blow  beneath  the  belt ;  how  in 
church  Connie  brought  him  to  disgrace  unutterable  by  a  billet- 
doux  chucked  into  the  pew ;  how  he  was  tied  up,  so  to  speak,  for 
execution  ;  how  he  lost  his  old  character  with  the  boys,  and  how 
he  puzzled  the  masters ;  how  he  escaped  the  caning ;  and  how, 
finally,  he  got  back  home  again,  and  recovered  his  own  personality, 
must  be  left  to  be  discovered  by  the  readers  of  the  book  itself — 
the  brightest  and  cleverest  book  that  we  have  read  for  some 
time.  We  should  like,  however,  to  know  how  far  the  book 
is  based  upon  real  experience.  Is  it  possible,  one  asks,  that  there 
are  still  existing  private  schools  such  as  that  of  Dr.  Grimstone's, 
where  City  merchants  in  good  position  send  their  sons  ?  It  is  a 
3chool  where  the  Principal  seems  drawn  from  life,  but  from  an 
experience  of  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  ;  David  Copperfield  might 
have  been  sent  to  Dr.  Grimstone  had  he  not  been  sent  to  Dr. 
Creakle ;  and  it  would  have  been  Tommy  Traddles,  not  Coggs, 
who  would  have  been  thus  addressed  by  old  Grim : — 

"  So,  Coggs,"  said  the  Doctor,  with  a  slow  and  withering  scorn,  "  so  you 
thought  to  defy  me  ;  to  smuggle  compressed  illness  and  concentrated  "un- 
healthiness  into  this  school  with  impunity?  You  flattered  yourself  that 
after  I  had  once  confiscated  your  contraband  poisons,  you  would  hear  no 
more  of  it !  You  deceived  yourself,  sir  !  I  tell  you,  once  for  all,  that  I 
will  not  allow  you  to  contaminate  your  innocent  schoolmates  with  your 
gifts  of  surreptitious  sweetmeats;  they  shall  not  be  perverted  with  your 
pernicious  peppermints,  sir  ;  you  shall  not  deprave  them  by  the  subtle  and 
insidious  jujube,  or  by  the  cheap  but  cloying  Turkish  Delight !  I  will  not 
expose  myself  or  them  to  the  inroads  of  disease  invited  here  by  a  hypo- 
critical inmate  of  my  walls.    The  traitor  shall  have  his  reward !  " 

The  boy  Chawner,  who  is  a  professed  sneak,  who  goes  and  tells 
tales  openly,  who  keeps  the  other  boys  in  perpetual  terror  lest  he 
should  tell  of  them,  would  have  been  encouraged  by  the  Doctor 
Grimstone  of  forty  years  ago ;  but  now — is  it  possible  that  there 
is  any  school  where  sons  of  men  called  "gentlemen"  are  sent 
where  the  Principal  can  hold  the  theory  that  "  every  right-minded 
boy  ought  to  feel  himself  in  such  a  fiduciary  position  towards  his 
master  that  it  becomes  a  positive  duty  to  acquaint  him  with  any 
delinquencies  he  might  happen  to  observe  among  his  fellows"'? 
Chawner  acts  on  this  theory,  but  would  he  be  applauded  by  any 


modern  Doctor  for  so  doing  ?  And  surely,  in  these  days  of  general 
examinations,  no  school  could  possibly  be  conducted  by  assistants 
so  profoundly  incompetent  as  were  the  two  assistants  of  Dr. 
Grimstone.  One  of  them,  Mr.  Blinkhorn,  was  conscientious,  but 
feeble  ;  he  ran  about  with  the  boys  at  football,  and  got  up  early 
to  look  over  their  exercises.  He  had  been  educated  at  a  Dis- 
senters' school,  where  the  boys  got  "  Revivals  "  and  "  Awakenings," 
and  was  always  waiting  for  some  boy  to  come  to  him  with  a  con- 
fession of  moral  worthlessness  and  vows  of  unnatural  perfection. 
The  other,  Mr.  Tinkler,  was  a  youth  fresh  from  Cambridge,  where 
he  had  just  missed  the  wooden  spoon  by  two  places.  lie  used  to 
take  to  the  playing  field  a  novel,  "  with  a  highly  stimulating  picture 
on  the  cover,"  and  would  sit  on  a  rail  reading  it  till  the  form  of  the 
Doctor  was  seen  afar  off,  when  he  rushed  into  the  melee  in  simu- 
lated energy.  He  courted  popularity  by  letting  the  boys  down 
easy,  especially  on  Sunday  mornings.  When  he  introduced  a  new 
rule  in  algebra,  it  was  "  in  such  a  manner  as  to  procure  for  it  a 
lasting  unpopularity  with  all  those  who  were  not  too  much  engaged 
i  n  drawing  duels  and  railway  trains  on  their  slates  to  attend/ 
— there  is  a  charming  touch  of  nature  in  the  reference  to  duels ; 
it  is  remarkable  how  fond  boy3  are  of  drawing  duels — and  he 
diverted  the  boys  with  such  stories  of  Cambridge  life  as  one  might 
expect  from  the  very  worst  kind  of  undergraduate  cad.  The 
German  master,  however,  who  can  always  be  drawn  away  from 
work  by  the  charms  of  conversation,  is  admirably  depicted.  He  is 
engaged  upon  a  Grammar,  and  he  has  once  made  a  joke  : — 

"  I  zent  him  into  ze  Charman  '  Kladderadatch  '  (it  is  a  paper  like  you » 
'  Ponch  ').  It — mein  choke — was  upon  ze  Schleswig-Holstein  gomplica- 
tion  ;  ze  beginning  was  in  this  way  " 

And  he  proceeded  to  set  out  in  great  length  all  the  circumstances  which 
had  given  materials  for  his  "choke,"  with  the  successive  processes  by 
which  he  had  shaped  and  perfected  it,  passing  on  to  a  recital  of  the  master- 
piece itself,  and  ending  up  by  a  philosophical  analysis  of  the  same,  which 
must  have  placed  his  pupils  in  full  possession  of  the  point,  for  they  laughed 
consumedly. 

'■  I  tell  you  zis,"  he  said,  "  not  to  aggustom  your  minds  vith  frivolity  and 
lightness,  but  as  a  lesson  in  ze  gonstruction  of  ze  langwitch.  If  you.  cas 
choke  in  Charman,  you  vill  also  be  able  to  gonverse  in  Charman." 

"  Did  the  German  what's-its-name  print  your  joke  ?  "  inquired  Coggs. 

"  It  has  not  appeared  yet,"  Herr  Stohwasser  confessed :  "  it  takes  a  long 
time  to  get  an  inibortant  choke  like  that  oud  in  print.  But  I  vait — -I  write 
to  ze  editor  every  veek — and  I  vait." 

'•  Why  don't  you  put  it  in  your  Grammar  ?  "  suggested  Tipping. 

"  I  haf — ze  greater  part  of  it — (it  vas  a  long  choke,  but  1  gompressed 
him).  If  I  haf  time,  some  day  I  will  make  anozer  liddle  choke  to 
aggompany,  begause  I  vant  my  Crammar  to  be  a  goot  Grammar,  you 
understandt.  And  now  to  our  Tell.  Keally  you  people  do  noding  but 
chatter  !  " 

Perhaps,  however,  the  figure  of  the  Doctor  playing  football  with 
his  boys  is  the  most  comic  thing  in  the  book.  We  must  imagine 
among  the  players  Mr.  Tinkler,  his  novel  in  his  pocket,  compelled 
to  simulate  the  greatest  activity,  eagerness,  and  interest ;  Mr 
Blinkhorn  rushing  about  under  a  sense  of  duty,  and  the  unfortu- 
nate Mr.  Bultitude  endeavouring  to  get  credit  for  energy,  whereas 
he  is  only  anxious  to  keep  clear  of  kicks,  running  here  and  there 
with  the  legs  of  twelve  and  the  heart  of  fifty  : — 

Dr.  Grimstone  came  down  the  field  at  a  majestic  slow  trot,  calling  out  to 
the  players  as  he  came  on — ''Well  done,  Mutlow!  Finely  played,  sir ! 
Dribble  it  along  now.  Ah,  you're  afraid  of  it !  Run  into  it,  sir,  ruu  into 
it !  So  running  with  the  ball  now,  Siggers ;  play  without  those  petty 
meannesses,  or  leave  the  game .'  There,  leave  the  ball  to  me,  will  you — 
leave  it  to  me  ! 

And,  as  the  ball  had  rolled  in  his  direction,  he  punted  it  up  in  an  ex- 
ceedingly dignified  manner,  the  whole  school  keeping  respectfully  apart,, 
until  he  had  Drought  it  to  a  reasonable  distance  from  the  goal,  when  he 
kicked  it  through  with  great  solemnity,  amidst  faint,  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
somewhat  sycophantic  applause,  and  turned  away  with  the  air  of  a  mau 
surfeited  of  success. 

"  For  which  side  did  I  win  that  ?  "  he  asked  presently,  whereupon 
Tipping  explained  that  his  side  had  been  the  favoured  one.  "  Well,  then," 
he  said,  "  you  fellows  must  all  back  me  up,  or  I  shall  not  play  for  you  any 
more  "  ;  and  he  kicked  off  the  hall  for  the  next  game. 

It  was  noticeable  that  the  party  thus  distinguished  did  not  seem  pre- 
cisely overwhelmed  with  pleasure  at  the  compliment,  which,  as  they  knew 
from  experience,  implied  considerable  exertion  on  their  part,  and  even  dis- 
grace if  they  were  unsuccessful. 

The  other  side  too  looked  unhappy,  feeling  themselves  in  a  position  of 
extreme  delicacy  and  embarrassment.  For  if  they  played  their  best,  they 
ran  some  risk  of  offending  the  Doctor,  or,  what  was  worse,  drawing  him. 
over  into  their  ranks  ;  while  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  allowed  themselves 
to  be  too  easily  worsted,  they  might  be  suspected  of  sulkiness  and  temper — 
offences  which  he  was  very  ready  to  discover  and  resent. 
"With  this  quotation  we  close  the  book,  recommending  it  very 
earnestly  to  all  fathers,  in  the  first  instance,  and  their  sons,, 
nephews,  uncles,  and  male  cousins  next.  VVe  are  afraid  that  with 
the  other  sex  it  will  not  find  equal  favour,  but  that  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  nature  of  the  work.  The  situation  is  maintained 
with  perfect  fidelity  throughout.  We  never  forget  that  the  sup- 
posed young  Dick  is  the  elderly  Paul ;  the  book  is  full  of  sur- 
prises ;  the  restoration  is  the  greatest  surprise  of  all,  and  there  is 
a  touch  of  genius  shown  in  the  quite  natural  pathos  of  the  last 
pages.  We  observed  one,  and  only  one,  apparent  slip,  and  this 
we  leave  to  our  readers  to  discover  for  themselves. 


CURIOSITIES  OF  LAW  AND  LAWYERS.* 

SOME  years  ago  it  used  to  be  reported  in  legal  circles  that  a 
retired  Chancellor  was  employing  his  leisure  in  compiling  a 
collection  of  legal  anecdotes.  It  is  not  known  whether  such  an 
intention  ever  existed  or  was  carried  out,  and  it  need  not  be 

*  Curiosities  of  Law  and  Lawyers.  By  Croake  James.  London  : 
Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1882. 
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regretted  that  at  any  rate  no  such  book  was  ever  published,  and 
that  the  late  Lord  Chelmsford  abandoned  his  project,  if  indeed  he 
ever  seriously  entertained  it.  No  one  could  have  been  conceived 
better  qualified  to  execute  such  a  task,  and  the  record  of  his  own 
many  witty  sayings  would  have  formed  no  small  part  of  his  work. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  any  collection  of  good  things  is  in  itself  almost 
certain  to  be  a  bad  thing.  Nothing  can  be  more  ghastly  than  a 
jest-book,  and  when  it  professes  to  add  recent  anecdotes  to  the 
accumulated  stores  of  ages,  it  works  positive  injury  to  the 
haunters  of  society  and  the  habitual  diners  at  other  men's  tables, 
•out  of  whose  mouths  the  bread  is  taken,  by  the  vulgarization  of 
their  little  stock  of  choice  stories  and  boyis  mots.  It  must  be 
presumed,  however,  that  there  is  a  demand  for  such  books, 
and  the  proof  of  it  exists  in  their  occasional  publication.  London 
is  not  all  the  world,  and  there  are  the  provinces  and  the 
colonies,  in  which  possibly  such  books  may  be  really  welcomed. 
It  must  further  be  remembered  that  every  vear  makes  a  large 
addition  to  the  numbers  of  the  population  who  are  able 
to  read,  and  old  enough  to  enjoy  a  joke.  Thousands  of 
young  people  annually  attain  a  sort  of  majority  in  this 
respect.  They  know  not  Joseph ;  and  to  them  the  oldest  joke 
in  the  time-honoured  repertory  of  him  who  bore  that  name 
in  the  Miller  family  is  as  fresh  and  as  new  as  if  it  had  been 
yesterday's  utterance  of  the  Sydney  Smith  of  the  day.  Is  it  to  be 
expected  that  the  rising  generation  should  be  driven  to  study  the 
works  of  the  author  just  named  in  the  Reading-room  of  the  British 
Museum  ?  May  it  not  be  allowable  for  a  benevolent  senior  to  add  j 
to  the  happiness  of  the  rising  generation  by  producing  the  well- 
worn  stories  of  elder  days  for  their  edification  and  amusement  ?  I 
And  if  this  may  be  done  orally,  why  not  in  print  ?  If  a  rule  is  to 
be  acted  on,  that  nothing  may  ba  repeated  out  of  Joe  Miller,  theu 
the  question  arises,  What  is  Joe  Miller  ?  And  this  has  some- 
times been  answered  by  saying  that  it  is  a  recognized  expression  or 
formula  intended  to  include  the  whole  body  of  good  things  said 
up  to  the  most  recent  period.  In  which  case  no  witticism  would 
be  permitted  that  was  not  coined  expressly  for  the  occasion,  and 
at  the  moment  before  uttering  it ;  and,  considering  how  very  few 
people  are  capable  of  evolving,  or  even  of  understanding,  an  entirely 
new  joke,  it  is  clear  that  by  acting  on  such  a  rule  the  gaiety  of 
nations  would  be  indeed  much  eclipsed.  We  ought  therefore  to 
be  thankful  for  such  scraps  of  wit  and  anecdotes,  new  or  old, 
as  may  be  from  time  to  time  vouchsafed  to  us  by  obliging  com- 
pilers and  equally  philanthropic  publishers. 

On  the  volume  entitled  Curiosities  of  Law  and  Lawyers  it  is 
not  easy  to  dilate  with  much  commendation.  Perhaps  the  fairest 
way  of  considering  it  would  be  to  treat  separately  of  its  inside 
and  its  outside,  and  to  commence  with  the  latter,  which  is  simple 
in  its  adornment,  and  merely  displays  the  effigy  in  gold  of  an 
utter  barrister's  wig,  exhibited  in  protile.  Unquestionably  a  pro- 
luiind  meaning  must  be  sought  for  under  this  device,  and  the  in- 
tention must  probably  be  to  signify  that  the  professional  costume 
or  the  Bar  has  survived  all  legal  revolutions.  The  Supreme  Court 
of  Judicature  now  represents  in  its  totality  the  former  Courts  of 
Chancery  and  Common  Law,  which  it  has  swallowed  up.  The 
Common  Pleas  and  the  Exchequer  have  been  abolished,  and  with 
them  a  Chief  Justice  and  a  Chief  Baron  have  disappeared  ;  the 
discordant  notes  of  Law  and  Equity  are  supposed  to  have  been 
brought  into  unison  ;  everything,  in  short,  has  been  destroyed  or 
suffered  change.  But  the  wig  remains,  and  maintains  itself  upon' 
the  heads  of  Bench  and  Bar,  from  which  no  amount  of  legal  con- 
vulsions seem  able  to  detach  it.  Yet  the  wig  cannot  boast  of  any 
very  great  antiquity,  and  is,  after  all,  only  a  survival  of  a  part  of  the 
general  costume  of  the  period  when  its  use  was  general,  and  was 
not  confined  to  any  particular  class.  Lawyers  and  divines  were 
probably  among  the  last  to  assume  the  wig;  the  latter  were 
among  the  last  to  give  it  up,  and  the  lawyers  now  only  still  retain 
it — but,  it  must  be  observed,  in  various  stages  of  its  development. 
The  Judges,  Queen's  Counsel,  and  some  other  officials  still  wear 
the  long  full-bottomed  wig  when  in  full  dress.  The  judges  on 
ordinary  occasions  wear  a  short  wig,  much  like  what  was  worn 
by  divines  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  and  by  all  gentlemen 
in  its  middle  portion.  The  barrister's  ordinary  wig  exactly 
represents  the  wig  as  it  was  worn  in  its  last  stage,  just  before  the 
great  French  Revolution.  The  wig  as  seen,  lor  instance,  in  the 
well-known  portrait  of  James  Boswell,  might  at  this  day  be  worn 
in  court  by  a  barrister,  and  would  hardly  attract  notice.  The 
only  difference  would  be  that  Boswell's  wig  was  powdered,  whereas 
the  modern  legal  wig  is  made  of  white  horsehair. 

A  visit  to  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  will  show  approxi- 
mately the  date  at  which  the  judges  began  to  wear  wigs.  One  of 
the  earliest  examples  seems  to  be  that  of  Sir  John  Powell,  who 
became  a  judge  in  1686,  and  died  in  1696,  and  was  one  of  the 
Court  before  whom  the  Seven  Bishops  were  tried  in  1688.  He  is 
represented  in  his  judicial  robes  and  wearing  a  long  dark  brown 
wig  ;  so,  too,  is  portrayed  Jeffreys,  wearing  a  long  brown  wig  as 
Recorder  of  London.  Lord  King,  who  was  afterwards  Lord 
Chancellor,  was  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  in  1714,  and 
in  a  picture,  dated  1720,  appears  in  a  long  black  wig.  Lee,  who 
was  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  from  1737  to  1754,  figures 
in  a  long  grey  wig.  Sir  John  Pratt,  the  father  of  Lord  Camden, 
who  was  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  who  died  in  1725, 
has  a  long  dark  brown  wig.  It  is  thus  seen  that,  on  the  first  use  of 
the  wig  by  the  judges,  they  wore  it  as  it  was  worn  by  persons  of 
fashion,  and  as  powder  came  in,  they  also  followed  suit.  The 
earlier  judges  are  all  in  their  black  caps,  worn  over  the  Serjeant's 
coif,  which  were  afterwards  both  indicated  in  the  circular  depres-  j 
sion  in  the  top  of  the  wig,  in  which  miuht  be  seen  the  edges  of  | 


the  white  muslin  coif  below  the  diminished  representative  of  the 
black  cap,  shrunken  to  a  round  black  patch.  The  legal  wig  has 
therefore  only  an  antiquity  of  under  two  hundred  years,  and  falla 
short  by  five  hundred  years  of  being  entitled  to  claim  the  im- 
memorial usage  of  English  law,  which  runs  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  whose  Grand  Justiciar  would 
have  looked  as  strange  in  a  full-bottomed  wig  as  a  modern  judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  would  look  in  a  coat  of  mail. 

The  legal  profession,  however,  in  England  were  allowed  to  adopt 
and  wear  their  wigs  without  seriou9  rebuke  or  molestation. 
Whereas  in  France,  in  1690,  a  book  was  published  by  Jean 
Baptiste  Thiers,  Doctor  in  Theology,  and  Cure  of  Champrond,  to 
condemn  the  scandalous  and  abusive  irregularities  of  ecclesiastics 
who  wore  perukes — a  work  considered  of  sufficient  importance  to 
be  translated  into  Italian,  and  printed  again  at  Beneveuto  in  1722. 
Notwithstanding  this  denunciation  it  does  not  appear  that  the  wear- 
ing of  wigs  was  discontinued  by  the  clergy  either  in  Italy  or  France. 

Inside  the  book  is  to  be  found  a  mighty  queer  medley  of  things. 
No  old  rag-shop  could  show  a  greater  variety  of  odds  and  ends. 
Fact  and  fiction,  all  time  and  all  space,  have  been  laid  under  con- 
tribution to  furnish  its  contents.  Nothing  is  too  old  or  too  absurd 
to  be  refused  admission.  Phryne  before  the  Areopagus  and  Judge 
Bridlegoose  from  Rabelais  are  jumbled  in  along  with  the  famous 
trial  scene  from  Pickwick.  The  judgments  of  Sancho  Panza, 
sitting  as  Chief  Justice  of  Barataria,  are  associated  with  the  story 
of  the  Maid  and  the  Magpie.  Voltaire's  Zadig  and  Bacon's 
Apothegms  are  impartially  drawn  upon,  and  the  "  Curiosities"  are 
curiously  extended  by  repeating  the  same  stories  over  and  over 
again.  Sometimes  it  is  said  of  a  book  that  it  does  not  matter 
where  you  open  it ;  and  this  is  especially  true  of  the  present  one, 
bacause  wherever  it  is  opened  there  is  a  good  chance  of  finding 
the  same  story.  Such  carelessness  is  the  more  inexcusable  because 
there  is  an  elaborate  index  to  the  miscellaneous  contents  of  the 
chiffonnier's  basket  to  which  it  is  appended.  With  such  rich 
mines  to  quarry  from  as  Roger  North's  and  Lord  Campbell's  Lives 
and  other  modern  writers,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  avoid 
the  collection  of  some  good  matter  and  anecdotes.  But  whenever 
there  is  the  chance  of  spoiling  the  point  of  a  story,  it  is  sedu- 
lously  taken  advantage  of.  Among  tka  very  few  stories  told 
which  are  not  quite  threadbare,  there  occurs  the  one  of  Justice 
John  Williams  and  the  clerk  who  hanged  himself  in  his  chambers, 
which,  fully  and  properly  told,  is  as  follows.  Coming  home  at  night 
to  his  chambers,  his  progress  through  a  doorway  was  interrupted 
by  a  pendulous  body,  which,  on  procuring  a  light,  proved  to  be 
that  of  his  clerk.  The  man  had  made  an  unfortunate  marriage,  and 
had  left  on  the  table  a  volume  of  the  Spectator,  open  at  an  essay 
upon  ill-assorted  unions.  Upon  engaging  his  successor,  Williams 
was  reported  to  have  asked  if  he  was  married,  and,  being  answered 
in  the  negative,  to  have  said,  "  Very  well,  then,  if  you  marry, 
when  you  hang  yourself  you  are  not  to  do  it  in  my  chambers." 
Williams,  however,  was  declared  to  have  always  asserted  that 
what  he  really  said  was,  "  When  you  marry,  if  you  hang  your- 
self, you  must  not  do  it  in  my  chambers." 

A  serious  quotation  from  the  memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly  may  serve  at  the  present  time,  not  inopportunely, 
to  call  attention  to  the  views  of  that  great  law  reformer  and  most 
humane  legislator  upon  the  question  of  dealing  with  criminal 
insanity  and  the  responsibility  of  so-called  criminal  lunatics,  in 
which  modern  opinion,  under  the  mixed  influences  of  dislike  to 
capital  punishment  and  general  sentimentality,  is  apt  so  frequently 
to  go  wrong.  Romilly  notes  with  disapproval  the  precipitancy 
with  which  the  trial  and  execution  of  Belliugham  for  the  assassi- 
nation of  Mr.  Perceval  followed  the  commission  of  his  offence,  and 
says  there  could  be  no  doubt  he  was  mad ;  but  adds,  "  It  is  a 
species  of  madness  which,  probably,  for  the  security  of  mankind, 
ought  not  to  exempt  a  man  from  being  answerable  for  his  actions." 
The  American  tribunals,  nearly  a  year  after  the  murder  of 
President  Garfield,  have  ultimately  arrived  at  a  similar  conclusion 
in  the  recent  case  of  the  murderer  Guiteau. 

The  nom  de  plume  assumed  by  the  compiler  of  this  volume  may 
be  itself  intended  as  a  joke,  but  can  only  be  understood  by  sup- 
posing that  he  intended  to  call  himself  after  a  well-known  judge 
and  law-reporter.  Sir  George  Croke  flourished  during  three 
reigns,  and  reported  cases  decided  in  them,  usually  cited  as  Cro  : 
Eliz:,  Cro:  Jac:,  and  Cro:  Car,  as  they  severally  belong  to  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  or  Charles  I.,  but  his  name  was 
not  Croake.  Yet  in  the  body  of  the  book  an  anecdote  is  given 
concerning  Croke,  in  which  the  name  is  rightly  spelled,  but  the 
blunder  is  committed  of  making  him  a  judge  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  whereas  in  fact  he  was  not  on  the  Bench  until  the  very 
end  of  the  reign  of  James  I. 


AM  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  POETRY.* 

E  have  always  admired  the  constancy  and  endurance  with 
which  ladies  listen  to  lectures.  A  slight  study  of  Mr. 
Cotterill's  lectures  on  poetry  and  the  metaphysics  of  poetry  has 
increased  this  admiration.  His  book  contains  a  part,  only  a  part, 
of  a  course  of  lectures  given  for  the  Cambridge  "  University 
Extension,"  and  afterwards  repeated  to  an  English  audience  at 
Dresden.  Mr.  Cotterill  has  been  leading  fair  maids,  like  flocks, 
"  to  feed  on  air,"  for  it  is,  we  think,  the  unsubstantial  diet  of 
La  Quinte  that,  in  certain  lectures,  he  offered  to  his  hearers. 
The  metaphysics  of  poetry  are,  as  usually  treated,  the  least  substan- 
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tial  and  nourishing  sort  of  metaphysics.  All  the  old  questions 
about  creation,  imitation,  edification,  the  teaching  of  art,  and  the 
rest,  are  approached  by  Mr.  Ootterili  with  due  solemnity,  and  he, 
like  the  rest  of  us,  draws  formal  conclusions  in  favour  of  the 
poets  whom  he  most  admires.  He  has  read  plenty  of  poetry ;  and 
he  has  also  read  Schlegel,  and  Canon  Farrar,  and  Mr.  Stopford 
Brooke,  whom  he  once  or  twice  quotes  where  the  support  of  some 
more  original  authorities  would  seem  more  in  place.  With  all 
respect  for  Mr.  Cotterill's  earnestness,  he  does  occasionally  remind 
us  of  what  Archibald  Grosvenor,  in  Patience,  would  have  been  if 
the  gods  had  not  made  him  poetical,  but  had  subdued  his  nature 
to  the  profession  of  criticism.  Mr.  Cotterill  has  the  same  native 
dislike  of  what  Professor  Shairp  calls  "  aesthetic  poetry,"  as  if 
all  poetry  was  not  necessarily  aesthetic.  It  would  not  be 
more  superfluous  to  speak  of  artistic  painting  "  or  "  artistic 
sculpture,"  and  very  probably  some  moral  critics  will  arise  to 
deprecate  painting  and  sculpture  which  are  artistic.  'At'cr^crtj, 
or  taste  in  matters  of  art,  is  nothing  but  the  action  and  perception 
of  the  human  spirit  in  that  particular  province.  It  really  seems  to 
us  as  if  it  would  scarcely  be  more  inappropriate  to  consider  the 
morality  of  roast  beef  and  the  immorality  of  cherry  tart  than  to 
depose  taste  from  its  function  as  the  arbiter,  in  the  last  resort,  of 
the  poetic  value  of  poetry.  But  Mr.  Cotterill,  with  many  other 
critics,  is  always  asking  what  the  "  teaching "  of  this  or  that 
poet  is. 

Now,  it  is  certain  that  we  may  derive  moral  impressions  of  a 
noble  sort  from  Shakspeare  or  Sophocles.  And,  so  far  as  their 
"  teaching  "  is  of  the  sort  which  the  sense  of  poetry  appreciates  and 
desires,  the  excellence  of  the  writers  is  enhanced  by  their  moralit}'. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  poetry  which  teaches  nothing  at  all, 
and  only  delights,  is  not  also  admirable  in  its  kind  and  perfect  in 
its  place.  It  takes  all  sorts  of  verse  and  verse-men  to  make  a 
Parnassus,  and  we  need  not  sneer  at  Keats,  nor  assign  to  him  a 
lower  place,  because,  dying  young,  he  died  without  making  an 
effort  to  teach  his  critical  grandmothers.  But  Mr.  Cotterill  writes, 
"  The  mere  production  of  beautiful  scenes  and  the  excitement  of 
our  feelings  is  in  itself  nothing  unless  these  scenes  and  these  feel- 
ings be  used  by  the  poet  for  the  one  end  of  poetry  that  is  of  any 
value.  It  is  merely  an  accumulation  of  what  may  prove  poetic 
material."  Mr.  Cotterill,  unless  we  misunderstand  him,  regards 
Keats's  "  Ode  to  the  Nightingale  "  as  a  mere  collection  of  poetic 
material.  But  what  does  he  consider  the  one  end  of  poetry  that  is 
of  any  value  ?  His  answer  is  (p.  37),  "  Art  creates ;  its  end 
is  to  reveal."  Very  well;  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has  selected 
passages  from  Keats's  "  Ode  to  the  Nightingale  "  as  examples  of 
art  which  does  reveal,  and  thus  attains  what  Mr.  Cotterill  con- 
siders the  true  end  of  art.  We  mention  Mr.  Arnold,  not  in  a 
blind  reliance  on  authority,  but  because  he  is  a  critic  who  insists 
on  "  the  application  of  ideas  to  life."  And,  in  the  "  Ode  to  the 
Nightingale,"  he  recognizes  that  poetic  quality  which  gives  us  a 
truer  and  deeper  sense  of  nature  and  of  existence,  so  that,  in  this 
sense,  the  ode  is  a  "  revelation."  But  Mr.  Cotterill  says  "  the 
imagination  of  Keats  seem3  to  me  to  be  limited  to  a  power  of  con- 
juring up  scenes  of  great  sensuous  beauty  and  enchantment  in 
which  he  places  us,  swooning  with  ecstasy  of  pleasure,  or  else 
wondering  at  the  vivid  effects  of  the  scenery,  but  in  both  cases 
utterly  at  a  loss  as  to  what  it  all  really  means."  The  attitude  of 
Mr.  Cotterill  after  perusing  Keats  is,  therefore,  like  that  of  youn"- 
Pottingen  in  the  Hovers,  when  Beetington  and  Puddingfield  have 
just  received  the  news  of  the  signing  of  Magna  Charta.  "Exit 
young  Pottingen,  waving  his  hat  enthusiastically,  but  obviously 
without  any  clear  idea  of  what  is  going  forward."  So  Mr. 
Cotterill,  when  he  has  heard  how  Ruth  "  stood  all  tears  among  the 
alien  corn,"  is  "  utterly  at  a  loss  as  to  what  it  all  means."  What 
does  human  life  mean  ?  We  are  utterly  at  a  loss  for  an  answer ; 
but  we  are  perfectly  certain  that  Keats  occasionally  reveals  to 
us,  with  wonderful  power,  the  mystery  and  the  beautv  of  life 
and  of  the  world.  Mr.  Cotterill  very  sensibly  observes  "  what 
may  be  of  true  worth  as  poetry  to  you  may  not  be  so  to 
me."  Precisely  so.  Keats  seems  of  true  worth  as  a  poet 
to  us ;  he  does  not  seem  quite  so  good  to  Mr.  Cotterill, 
and  what  is  the  use  of  more  words  on  the  matter?  To  a 
large  and  respectable  majority  of  the  public  we  believe  that  Mr. 
Tupper's  works  seem  of  true  value  as  poetry.  Mr.  Cotterill  and 
ourselves  are  in  a  small  minority,  which,  despite  the  value  of  Mr. 
Tupper's  "  teaching,"  does  not  consider  him  precisely  a  great 
singer.  Yet  no  one  is  ever  "  utterly  at  a  loss  as  to  what  it  all 
means  "  when  he  reads  Mr.  Tupper.  We  know  quite  well  what  it 
all  means,  and  the  poefs  advice  as  to  the  selection  of  a  wife  and 
as  to  humanity  to  animals  is  really  sound.  If  we  must  judge 
poets  each  for  ourselves,  to  what  purpose  has  Mr.  Cotterill  written 
this  long  book,  not  to  speak  of  the  lectures  which  he  coyly  with- 
holds from  the  public  ?  Perhaps  the  truth  is  that  in  this  too  culti- 
vated age  there  are  many  inquiring  persons  who  wish  to  have  a 
taste,  and  who  have  no  natural  turn  for  literature  or  any  other  art. 
They  therefore  need  advice,  and  seek  such  counsellors  as  Mr. 
Cotterill.  We  do  not  think  his  counsel  will  lead  them  far  astray, 
as  he  is  a  great  admirer  of  many  excellent  writers,  and  even  in 
Keats  recognizes  certain  merits.  But  people  who  love  poetry  for 
itself,  and  have  read  it  since  they  could  read  at, all,  do  not  require 
any  "  introduction  to  the  study  of  poetry,"  and  will  therefore  rind 
Mr.  Cotterill's  Coleridgian  and  Platonicnietaphysics  of  art  super- 
fluous. Poetry  is  not  a  mystic,  difficult  topic,  like  the  study  of 
Coptic  or  of  marks  and  monograms  on  pottery.  We  are  born  with 
or  without  a  love  for  poetry ;  if  we  love  it,  we  do  not  care  to 
waste  very  much  time  on  what,  after  all,  are  vain  word  battles 


about  "creation  "  and  "imitation,"  about  "  teaching"  and  "  inspi- 
ration "  and  "  fancy,"  as  distinguished  from  "  imagination,"  and 
about  the  Higher  Reason  in  contradistinction  to  the  Understand- 
ing. We  laugh  at  a'  good  story,  without  needing  to  puzzle  our- 
selves with  the  different  natures  of  wit  and  humour ;  and  we 
delight  in  good  poetry,  whether  it  be  as  didactic  as  Wordsworth's 
or  as  simple  as  Sappho's. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  state  the  topics  which  Mr.  Cotterill  treats 
of  at  considerable  length.  He  begins  by  talking  about  the  origin 
of  literature;  and,  as  he  has  travelled  in  Africa,  he  tells  rather  an 
interesting  story  of  the  black  man's  theory  of  written  communi- 
cations : — 

It  was  not  long  ago  that  I  happened  to  be  in  a  part  of  Central  Africa 
where  no  white  man  had  been  before.  I  was  separated  from  my  com- 
panions— a  hundred  miles  distant.  War  was  raging  around  me  ;  the  road 
was  difficult.  I  wished  to  communicate  with  those  whom  I  had  left  behind. 
"  Who  will  return,"  I  asked  of  the  naked  savages,  "  to  the  white  men  and 
carry  them  something  from  me  ?  "  Numbers  volunteered,  glad  to  earn  a 
yard  of  cloth  for  the  job.  A  letter  was  written,  and  offered  to  a  man,  and 
he  was  told  that  this  piece  of  paper  would  inform  my  friends  of  all — that 
it  would  speak  to  them.  He  dropped  the  letter  on  the  ground,  and  ran 
away.  Others  were  tried,  but  it  was  useless.  A  great  crowd  assembled, 
and,  at  a  safe  distance,  gazed  at  the  little  bit  of  paper  fluttering  on  the 
ground.  "  It  is  medicine,"  they  said.  "  It  is  charmed."  In  vain  I  tried 
to  reason  them  out  of  their  terror.  None  would  touch  it.  "  Will  no  one," 
I  said,  "  keep  it  and  give  it  to  the  white  men  as  they  pa«s  this  way  ?  "  A 
yell  of  refusal  and  excited  gesticulations  answered  my  request.  "  Then  I 
shall  place  it  here,  in  this  tree,"  I  said,  moving  towards  it,  while  the 
crowd  dispersed  in  flight,  "  and  you  can  point  it  out  to  the  white  men 
when  they  come."  Eveu  this  they  refused  to  do.  My  friends  passed  close 
under  the  tree,  but  no  one  dared  show  them  the  charmed  thing  ;  and  there 
it  is  probably  to  this  day,  fluttering  on  the  branch  of  that  stunted  tig-tree, 
like  an  evil  spirit,  the  awe  and  terror  of  the  tribe. 

All  dusky  races  are  not  so  superstitious.  A  settler  in  New  Cale- 
donia was  once  visited  by  a  stranger,  and  naturally  wanted  a 
bottle  of  whisky.  He  scribbled  an  order  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and 
told  a  black  to  take  it  to  the  storekeeper.  The  black  did  so,  and 
brought  back  the  whisky.  But  next  day  the  intelligent  child  of 
nature  puzzled  the  storekeeper  by  carrying  to  him  a  piece  of  birch 
bark,  on  which  he  had  scrawled  some  marks  at  random.  It  proved 
that  the  black  had  reasoned  thus  : — "  Any  scribbles  on  a  whitish 
surface  will  be  honoured  by  a  bottle  of  whisky."  He  had  taken  a 
crudely  scientific,  not  a  supernatural,  view  of  the  transaction. 
This  is  a  digression  ;  but  it  is  not,  perhaps,  an  unpardonable  relief 
from  Mr.  Cotterill's  metaphysics  of  poetry.  He  goes  on  to  talk  of 
the  language  of  signs,  which  he  will  find  elaborately  discussed  in 
the  "  First  Report  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  with 
Remarks  on  American  Pictographs,"  somewhat  more  novel  than 
Canon  Farrar's  ideas  about  the  origin  of  alphabets.  Mr.  Cotterill 
next  approaches  the  Platonic  theory  of  ideas,  which  is  only  a 
poetic  modification  of  the  common  savage  theory  that,  in  some 
unknown  place,  there  is  a  gigantic  rabbit,  the  father  of  all  rabbits, 
a  monstrous  trout,  the  parent  of  all  trout,  and  so  forth.  Mr. 
Cotterill  thinks  that  "it  is  this  world  of  ideas  in  which  the  man 
of  letters,  and  more  especially  the  poet,  must  dwell."  Of  course 
he  means  the  Platonic  world  of  ideas,  not  that  in  which  the  man 
of  letters  might  secure  a  most  desirable  interview  with  the  father 
of  all  trout.  But  as  to  the  Platonic  world  of  ideas,  the  "  inner 
sphere  of  realities,"  we  confess  that  we  regard  it  as  nothing  but  a 
poetic  flight  of  the  philosopher's.  "Speak  not  ill  of  this  world," 
says  the  Japanese  proverb,  "  because  there  is  no  other."  A  philo- 
sophy of  poetry  which  rests  on  any  form  of  Platonism  must  be 
more  poetical  than  philosophic.  Mr.  Cotterill  next  selects  one  of 
Mr.  Walt  Whitman's  catalogues  as  "an  example  of  the  faculty  of 
exciting  an  emotional  feeling  by  mere  association  with  material 
objects."  Mr.  Cotterill  writes  thus: — 
But  listen ! 

"  The  coffin  shape  " 

Ah  !  what  is  that  ?  Yes,  that  is  something — a  coffin  shape  !  Let  us 
hear  more  : — 

'•  The  coffin  shape  for  the  dead  to  lie  in  within  his  shroud." 

That  is  a  shape,  indeed  !  Do  you  wish  to  hear  of  more  shapes  ?  Here 
they  are. 

But  we  do  not  wish  to  hear  of  more  shapes.  If  catalogues  are 
poetry,  we  prefer  the  catalogue  of  the  Beckford  Library  sale.  We 
cannot  say  to  Mr.  Cotterill  and  Mr.  Whitman  "  Speak  ever  thus," 
as  the  French  lady  did  to  her  lover  when  he  mentioned  oysters 
and  Chateau  Yquem.  We  prefer  "  Coligny,  sa  vie,  avec  ses 
memoires  sur  la  siege  de  St.  Quentin.  Elzevir.  1643.  Red 
morocco,  by  Padeloup,"  or  any  other  extract  from  a  book  cata- 
logue, to  what  Mr.  Cotterill  admires  : — 

The  shape  of  the  roof  of  the  house  of  the  happy  young  man  and 
woman,  the  roof  over  the  well-married  young  man  and  woman. 

"Yes,  that  is  no  mere  common  roof,"  says  Mr.  Cotterill;  but  we 
do  trust  it  is  not  so  very  rare. 

Mr.  Cotterill  is  not  by  any  means  always  so  remote  from  our 
sympathies  as  in  these  passages.  What  he  says  about  Shelley  is  a 
sort  of  corrective  to  what  the  Oxford  Professor  of  Poetry  has  to 
say.  We  have  marked  his  statements  about  Pope  and  the  period 
before  Pope  as  rather  deficient  in  consistency.  It  is  absurd  to 
speak  of  "  French  grossness  brought  over  by  the  restored  Stuarts," 
for  the  business  of  the  Restoration  playwrights  was  to  stuff  Moliere's 
clean  plays  with  broad  English  grossness.  Mr.  Cotterill  really 
despises  the  author  of  the  Dunciad  too  much.  His  later  essays 
Mr.  Cotterill  devotes  to  Byron,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Shelley, 
and  Keats,  stating  in  each  case,  with  transparent  honesty,  the 
grounds  of  his  own  likes  and  dislikes  and  the  limits  of  his  faculty 
of  appreciation. 
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THE  STORY  OF  MARIE  DUMONT.* 

MARIE  DUMONT,  the  spirited  daughter  of  a  drunken  and 
foolish  Swiss  freeholder,  recounts  her  troubles  during  a  year 
or  two  of  her  life  in  a  series  of  letters  to  a  married  sister. 
Lady  Pollock  has  acquired  by  instinct  and  experience  the  primary 
quality  of  a  novelist  in  the  faculty  of  leaving  her  characters  to  tell 
their  own  story  by  their  language  and  acts,  without  any  obtrusion 
of  the  personality  of  the  writer.  An  epistolary  and  even  a 
dramatic  narrative  is  often  spoiled  by  the  introduction  of  passages 
which  evidently  express  the  opinions  and  feelings,  not  of  the  per- 
sonages on  the  stage,  but  of  the  author  of  their  existence.  The 
visible  process  of  winding-up  the  machinery  renders  it  impossible 
to  believe  in  the  most  ingeniously  constructed  automaton.  It  may 
be  conjectured  that  Lady  Pollock  despises  profligate  drunkards, 
and  disapproves  of  cruel  and  unfaithful  husbands,  especially  when 
they  happen  also  to  be  gamblers  and  swindlers,  but  she  does  not 
think  it  necessary  to  say  so.  The  denunciation  of  weakness  and 
wickedness  is  properly  left  to  the  victims  of  heartless  profligacy  and 
to  their  friends.  The  sole  business  of  the  editor  of  the  letters  is  to 
give  the  sufferers  an  opportunity  of  appealing  to  the  sympathy  of 
readers.  There  is  indeed  in  this  instance  little  room  for  difference 
of  judgment,  as  the  lights  and  shades  are  definite  and  broad. 
It  is  usual  to  introduce  a  male  and  a  female  villain  into  a  novel ; 
and  Lady  Pollock  has  almost  improved  on  the  practice  in  the 
persons  of  a  certain  Count  du  Vallon  and  of  Mine.  Lolotte,  one  of 
his  numerous  mistresses.  She  has  also  made  an  original  addition 
to  the  ordinary  list  in  a  third  villain,  the  most  repulsive  of  them 
all,  who  is  a  little  boy  of  seven  years  old,  son  of  the  Count  and 
Lolotte.  With  these  abominable  miscreants  are  contrasted 
the  virtuous  heroine  Marie  Dumont,  the  village  priest  Father 
Emile,  the  village  doctor  M.  Laurent,  his  son  Andr<§,  who  is  the 
conventional  lover,  and  half  a  dozen  faithful  servants.  Marie's 
father,  Joseph  Dumont,  would  be  morally  on  a  level  with  the 
professed  villains  of  the  story,  but  for  his  contemptible  weakness 
of  character. 

The  other  peasants  and  villagers  are  represented  in  the  neutral 
tints  which  befit  the  great  majority  of  the  human  race  in  Switzer- 
land and  elsewhere.  Lady  Pollock  is  unusually  successful  in  the 
difficult  task  of  giving  individual  reality  to  secondary  persons.  The 
energetic  and  jovial  Mme.  Joliet,who  ultimately  marries  the  good- 
for-nothing  Dumont,  is  happily  contrasted  with  her  narrow  and 
pious  rival,  Mme.  Gaudiu,  by  means  of  the  various  shades  of  dislike 
which  they  respectively  inspire  in  the  mind  of  the  judicious  Marie. 
The  tailor's  good-natured  wife,  Mme.  Petitot,  is  also  made  plea- 
santly remarkable  by  her  assumption  of  a  kind  of  precedence  in 
the  parish  in  right  of  her  former  residence  at  Paris,  to  which  she 
ultimately  returns.  In  a  small  volume  of  two  hundred  and  ninety 
pages  there  is,  as  may  be  supposed,  but  little  room  for  developing 
the  characters  of  mere  bystanders  who  have  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  the  plot ;  but  almost  every  person  who  is  casually  introduced 
may  be  recognized  by  some  distinctive  touch.  In  this  respect 
Lady  Pollock  is  greatly  superior  to  average  writers  of  fiction. 
In  many  novels  which  are  not  without  merit,  and  in  which  one  or 
two  principal  characters  may  perhaps  be  carefully  elaborated,  the 
ordinary  herd  are  as  like  one  another  as  sheep  in  a  flock,  or  shep- 
herds in  the  chorus  of  an  opera.  Among  modern  novelists 
Thackeray  was  most  remarkable  for  the  power  of  instilling  life 
and  motion  into  commonplace  persons  such  as  George  Osborne  in 
Vanity  Fair.  He  was  too  great  an  artist  to  require  for  the  identi- 
fication of  character  the  repeated  use  of  a  tag  or  cant  saying  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  a  label.  It  is  easier  to  distribute  separate  manners 
and  qualities  among  a  village  community  than  to  distinguish  from 
one  another  members  of  a  society  which  demands  and  enforces 
the  avoidance  of  eccentricity.  It  is  also  true  that  the  delineator 
of  foreign  rural  life  can  safely  take  some  of  the  liberties  which  were 
formerly  allowed  to  travellers  in  distant  countries.  Few  of  Lady 
Pollock's  readers  have  the  means  of  detecting  inaccuracies  in  local 
colouring ;  but  she  has  the  right  to  dispose  at  pleasure  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Zellenberg,  as  long  as  she  fulfils  the  condition  of 
making  imaginable  human  beings. 

The  mountain  parish  might  at  the  beginning  of  the  story  have  been 
a  pleasant  scene  for  an  idyl  but  for  the  drunken  laziness  of  Joseph 
Dumont.  His  daughter  Marie  managed  the  farm  with  skilful 
industry,  "  her  cows  gave  the  best  milk  and  her  pigs  made  good 
eating."  Her  father  gave  her  no  help,  but  he  did  no  direct  harm  ; 
and  she  had  not  yet  heard  of  his  daily  visits  to  the  public-house. 
She  concurred  unwillingly  in  her  friend  Dr.  Laurent's  opinion 
that  her  father  could  not  do  better  than  marry  the  thriving 
widow  Mme.  Joliet.  There  was  no  doubt  that,  as  Dr.  Laurent  said, 
"  Your  father  wants  a  wife  ;  not  all  the  daughters  in  the  world 
can  replace  a  wife."  She  was  not  aware  that  Mme.  Joliet  was 
wanted  not  only  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  thriftless  sloven,  but 
to  occupy  a  place  which  might  otherwise  be  filled  by  a  disreputable 
substitute.  A  she-devil  had  already  entered  the  village  paradise  in 
the  shape  of  Mme.  Lolotte,  with  her  attendant  imp,  the  hateful 
little  Giuglino.  She  had  come  on  the  first  occasion  with  a 
mysterious  Italian,  who  afterwards  reappears  in  the  story  as  the 
wicked  Count.  After  a  time  Lolotte  returned  alone  and  poor,  and 
she  undertook  the  easy  conquest  of  the  foolish  Dumont.  The 
intruders  established  themselves  in  the  farmhouse  ;  the  child  per- 
secuted Marie  by  tormenting  her  pet  animals,  and  his  mother 
wound  up  a  long  series  of  insults  by  persuading  Dumont  to  strike 
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his  daughter.  As  Mme.  Laurent,  against  the  wish  of  her  hus- 
band, refused  to  consent  to  Marie's  marriage  with  Andre",  she  was 
compelled  to  leave  the  village  and  seek  her  fortune  in  Paris.  She 
becomes  waiting-woman  to  an  amiable  Countess  du  Vallon,  and 
nurse  to  her  daughter  Helene,  who  puzzles  Marie  while  she  conveys 
information  to  the  intelligent  reader  by  a  strange  resemblance  to  the 
little  villain  Giuglino. 

A  kind  of  friendship  which  springs  up  between  Marie  and  the 
Countess  is  commenced,  and  confirmed  by  their  common  enmity 
to  the  wicked  Count;  and  their  interests  and  feelings  become 
almost  identical  when  it  is  discovered  that  he  is  the  former  lover 
of  Lolotte  and  the  father  of  Giuglino.  The  most  improbable,  and 
perhaps  the  least  discreditable,  event  in  the  Count's  career  is  the 
resumption  of  his  relations  with  Lolotte,  who  consequently  dis- 
appears from  Zellenberg,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. Finding  it  necessary  to  abscond  from  France,  in  con- 
sequence of  certain  transactions  with  a  jeweller  at  Nice,  the 
Count  carries  off  his  daughter  to  New  York,  where  she  is  rescued 
and  eventually  restored  to  her  mother  by  two  loyal  servants.  It 
would  be  almost  unfair  to  give  a  summary  of  an  ingenious  plot, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  calling  attention  to  the  skill  with  which 
it  is  constructed.  Lady  Pollock's  method  is  in  many  respects 
rather  French  than  English.  Perhaps  it  is  desirable  that  the  two 
nations  which  have  a  monopoly  of  the  art  of  fiction  should  some- 
times exchange  the  characteristics  of  their  respective  schools. 
The  principal  French  novelists  are  perhaps  more  attentive  to  the 
details  of  composition  than  their  English  competitors,  and  in  this 
respect  Lady  Pollock  does  well  to  follow  their  example.  Tbey  also 
pride  themselves  on  their  freedom  from  the  restrictions  which  Eng- 
lish writers,  under  the  compulsion  of  prudence  or  of  taste,  impose  on 
themselves.  Eulogists  of  French  fiction  are  in  the  habit  of 
asserting  that  it  is  written  not  for  girls  but  for  men,  and  that  in 
consequence  it  has  the  opportunity  of  embracing  the  whole  extent 
of  life,  instead  of  confining  itself  to  its  more  presentable  features. 
Lady  Pollock  also  thinks  it  expedient  to  recognize  the  existence 
of  vice,  and  for  this  reason  her  story  would  scarcely  be  eligible 
for  use  in  the  schoolroom.  It  is  better  that  children  should  under- 
stand as  little  as  possible  of  the  actual  existence  of  vice,  though 
they  are  in  anticipation  of  fuller  knowledge  taught  to  condemn 
it  in  the  abstract ;  but  young  women  who  have  taken  their  place 
in  society  must  be  ignorant  or  stupid  if  they  have  not  learned 
that  in  a  world  which,  as  they  were  taught  in  their  infancy,  is  in 
some  sense  wicked,  there  are  bad  people  as  well  as  possible  bad 
practices.  If  they  wish  to  understand  what  personified  vice  is 
like,  they  may  learn  from  the  correspondence  of  Marie  Dumont 
that  it  is  a  monster  of  such  hideous  mien  as  to  be  hated  needs  but 
to  be  seen.  At  this  point  Lady  Pollock  boldly  diverges  from  some 
of  her  supposed  French  models.  She  has  no  disposition  to 
extenuate  immorality  by  exciting  sympathy  on  behalf  of 
fascinating  sinners.  In  her  description  white  is  taken  for  granted 
as  white,  and  black  is  exceedingly  black.  The  disreputable  woman 
of  the  tale  is  in  all  respects  base,  cruel,  and  odious,  and  she  is  so 
utterly  repulsive  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  she  could 
attract  either  an  imbecile  village  sot,  or  a  villain  as  worthless  as 
herself  who  had  once  been  a  gentleman. 

There  is  a  large  admixture  of  truth  in  the  apparently  para- 
doxical proposition  that,  of  all  branches  of  study,  fiction  is  the  most 
instructive.  No  reader  of  novels  of  sentiment  and  of  society 
can  have  had  a  personal  experience  as  wide  as  the  collective 
knowledge  of  his  novelist  teachers.  To  a  man  who  is  at  the  same 
time  curious  and  consciously  incapable  of  making  such  discoveries 
for  himself,  disclosures  by  female  writers  of  feminine  peculiarities 
furnish  revelations  which  would  be  otherwise  unattainable.  He 
willingly  pardons  the  obvious  unreality  of  the  majority  of  male 
performers  in  consideration  of  the  probable  truth  of  the  delineation 
of  the  women  in  the  story.  It  is  true  that  no  such  allowance  is 
necessary  when  the  highest  genius  supersedes  ordinary  limitations. 
The  men  in  the  novels  of  Miss  Austen  and  George  Eliot  are  as 
true  to  nature  as  the  women  of  Shakspeare.  No  considerable  class 
of  English  writers  can  be  reproached,  like  a  large  body  of  French 
novelists,  with  systematic  misrepresentation  of  the  society  which 
they  profess  to  describe.  In  French  novels  and  plays  almost  all 
women  are  prepared  to  deceive  their  husbands,  who,  on  their  part, 
have  no  scruple  in  exercising  almost  unlimited  license.  According 
to  the  consistent  testimony  of  the  most  competent  witnesses,  the 
popular  account  of  French,  and  especially  of  Parisian,  life  is  a  mere 
calumny.  The  misrepresentation  is  plausibly  explained  by  the 
statement  that,  with  few  exceptions,  French  novelists  know  nothing 
of  the  life  which  they  profess  to  reproduce.  Experience  of  the 
manners  and  customs  which  are  called  Bohemian  is  applied  by 
conjecture  to  classes  standing  entirely  apart  in  tastes  and  in  morals 
from  the  lower  literary  world.  For  this  reason  French  writers  of 
fiction  are  probably  less  trustworthy  than  their  English  rivals, 
even  when  they  are  more  original  and  more  brilliant.  Pastorals 
representing  a  rural  life  of  which  the  writer  can  have  no  personal 
experience  are  necessarily  judged  by  equally  uninformed  critics 
according  to  a  standard  rather  of  verisimilitude  than  of  truth. 
Lady  Pollock's  characters  may  or  may  not  correspond  to  real  life 
in  Swiss  country  districts,  but  they  are  undoubtedly  credible  pic- 
tures of  human  nature.  Her  men  fairly  represent  men  as  they 
appear  to  the  daughters  and  wives  whom  they  maltreat,  or  to  the 
girls  who  rely  on  them  as  lovers ;  and  her  womeD,  good,  bad,  and 
indifferent,  are  genuine  women. 
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ESSAYS  IN  THEATRICAL  CRITICISM.* 

MR.  MOWBRAY  MORRIS,  in  the  « Introduction"  to  his 
Essays  in  Theatrical  Criticism,  lays  stoutly  about  him.  He 
begins  modestly  enough  by  making  excuses  for  republishing,  with 
alterations,  criticisms  which  undoubtedly  have  theinterestof  indivi- 
duality and  the  merit  of  being  outspoken,  and  he  goes  on  to  say  some- 
thing of  the  general  tone  of  current  dramatic  criticism.  "  I  know 
not  why  it  is,"  he  writes  in  a  passage  which  dwells  with  weight  and 
not  without  justice  on  this  matter,  "  but  whereas  in  almost  every 
other  of  human  works  it  is  permitted  to  find  a  falling  off  from 
absolute  perfection  without  incurring  the  odium  of  the  basest  and 
blackest  passions  of  humanity,  yet  the  moment  one  passes  through 
the  dragon-warded  portals  of  the  theatre,  the  slightest  breath  of 
disapproval  must  be  inspired  only,  as  poor  Leigh  Hunt  found  in 
his  time,  by  envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness."  This 
is  obviously  overcharged — perhaps  consciously  overcharged — since 
Mr.  Morris  must  have  observed  in  his  course  of  playgoing  that 
to  make  a  thing  tell  with  a  large  audience  you  must  say  it 
with  a  good  deal  more  vigour  than  is  necessary  in  ordinary 
conversation,  but  there  is  truth  in  it.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  appreciate  Mr.  Mowbray  Morris's  position.  The  criticism  of 
former  days — the  criticism,  putting  aside  such  brave  words  as 
"  Christopher  North  "  wrote,  of  such  a  man  even  as  Hazlitt,  for 
whose  faculty  the  author  seems  to  entertain  a  due  respect — was 
too  apt  to  be  expressed  in  what  we  should  now  call,  and  justly 
call,  somewhat  brutal  terms.  Perhaps  we  have  improved  upon 
this ;  perhaps  it  is  better  that  a  critic  who  knows  perfectly  well 
that  a  given  play  is  detestable  rubbish  should  wrap  up  his  opinion, 
and  should  say  a  kindly  word  for  the  clumsy  richness  of  its  adorn- 
ment, than  that  he  should  launch  out  into  needlessly  offensive 
denunciation  of  a  form  of  entertainment  which  will  nowadays  find 
its  public  in  spite  of  criticism.  That  is  as  it  may  be  ;  but  there  is 
certainly  a  mean  between  the  two  extremes,  and  in  our  eyes  one 
merit  of  Mr.  Morris's  criticism  has  always  been  that  he  has  sought, 
and  generally  found,  this  mean.  Sometimes,  no  doubt,  he  attains 
rather  the  headlong  speed  of  Jehu  than  the  delicate  gait  of  A  gag 
and  the  gentle  spiriting  which,  with,  however,  a  prudent  reserva- 
tion, he  describes  himself  in  his  Introduction  as  aiming  at ;  but  his 
vehemence  is  genuine  ;  he  has  his  own  reasons  to  give  for  his  dis- 
likings  as  well  as  for  his  likings ;  one  may  think  them  good  or  bad 
reasons,  but  they  are  reasons.  As  to  style,  he  never  descends  to 
the  personalities  which  Hazlitt  permitted  to  himself  (we  remember 
as  we  write  a  peculiarly  offensive  passage  of  Hazlitt's  about  Mr. 
Jones's  love  of  displaying  his  teeth),  and  he  certainly  never  falls 
into  the  opposite  error,  which  he  attacks  tooth  and  nail  in  his  In- 
troduction, of  gross  and  indiscriminate  laudation.  In  connexion 
with  this  attack  Mr.  Morris  insists  upon  the  fact  that  personal 
intimacy  or  acquaintance  between  actor  and  critic  is  a  dangerous 
and  an  evil  thing ;  and  here,  again,  there  is  more  than  a  little  to 
be  said  for  his  theory.  Most  people,  indeed,  who  take  any  personal 
interest  in  dramatic  affairs  could  call  to  mind  facts  which  would 
tell  for  Mr.  Morris's  argument.  But  here,  again,  he  drives  his  nail 
a  little  too  hard.  There  are  honest  men  to  be  found  even  in  the 
ranks  of  critics  and  actors,  and  it  is  not  more  impossible  for  an 
actor  to  disapprove  of  a  criticism  without  hating  the  critic  than  it 
is  for  an  author  to  disapprove  of  a  review  without  hating  the 
reviewer.  It  may  be  justly  urged  that  both  circumstances  are  im- 
probable, yet  both  may  occur.  There  is  also  this  to  be  said,  that  Mr. 
Morris  has  perhaps  taken  too  little  account  of  the  conditions 
of  the  actor's  art,  conditions  which  cannot  but  make  him 
ultra-sensitive  to  condemnation.  The  author  can  afford  to 
wait,  buoyed  up  by  his  own  belief  that  there  is 
that  in  his  work  which  will  one  day  justify  him  ;  the 
actor  cannot ;  he  lives  on  the  applause  of  the  hour, 
and  criticism  tells  on  him  more  hardly  than  it  does  on  the 
followers  of  other  fine  arts.  "  The  true  artist,"  says  Lessing,  in  an 
excellent  passage  quoted  by  Mr.  Morris,  "  will  not  even  believe  that 
we  see  and  comprehend  his  perfections,  however  much  noise  we 
may  make  about  them,  until  he  perceives  that  we  also  have  an 
«ye  and  an  ear  for  his  shortcomings."  This  is  true  enough  in 
theory,  and  often  true  enough  in  practice  of  actors  who  have  estab- 
lished their  position,  but  its  absolute  practical  truth  may  be  gauged 
by  Lessing's  practical  success  as  a  manager  of  the  "  true  artists  " 
with  whom  he  had  at  one  time  of  his  life  to  deal.  The  fact  is,  as 
it  seems  to  us,  that  Mr.  Morris  in  his  reflections  on  the  relations  of 
actors  and  critics  is  at  once  too  general  and  too  particular.  His 
theory  is  too  sweeping  ;  his  illustrations  are,  and  are  of  necessity 
to  a  writer  who,  to  quote  a  somewhat  cynical  saying,  has  the 
misfortune  of  good  manners  to  contend  against,  too  scanty  or 
rather  too  non-existent.  As  we  have  said,  there  is  a  truth  well 
worth  attention  in  what  he  puts  forward,  but  it  is  a 
truth  which  is  somewhat  obscured  by  an  almost  inevitable 
mingling  of  reticence  and  vehemence.  Once,  indeed,  the 
author  has  let  himself  slip  into  an  unhappy  phrase  which  we  can- 
not think  was  intended  to  bear  a  meaning  which,  not  the  less,  it  is 
«asy  enough  to  put  upon  it.  However  this  and  other  things  may 
be,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  current  dramatic  criticism  would 
be  all  the  better  for  an  infusion  of  the  uncompromising  spirit  which 
the  author  upholds  ;  and  we  cannot  but  hope  that  his  example  of 
speaking  with  the  courage  of  his  opinions  may  have  some  good 
eil'ect.  Eor  the  rest — as  to  the  Introduction,  it  remains  to  say 
again  that,  among  a  good  many  well-considered  and  well-reasoned 
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expressions,  there  are  some  which  seem  somewhat  ill-considered 
and  reckless,  and  to  call  the  author's  attention  to  the  fact  that  he 
has  accepted  on  insufficient  evidence  the  anecdote  about  "  Davy  " 
always  writing  his  own  criticisms. 

From  this  consideration  of  an  Introduction  which,  whatever  else 
it  may  be,  is  certainly  botli  interesting  and  suggestive,  we  may 
pass  on  to  the  body  of  the  book  thus  introduced ;  and  we  may 
begin  by  referring  to  the  paper  which  affords  the  most  serious  test 
of  Mr.  Mowbray  Morris's  critical  capacity,  that  on  the  production 
of  Othello  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  last  year.  Mr.  Morris  begins 
with  Iago,  and  begins  by  making,  or  implying,  a  perhaps  remark- 
able, but  by  no  means  unintelligible,  statement  that  Iago  is,  when 
all  is  done,  the  capital  character  of  the  play.  "  The  villany  of  the 
man  is  so  supreme  and  triumphant ;  he  takes  us  into  his  confidence 
so  unreservedly,  flatters  us  with  a  sort  of  consciousness  of  intel- 
lectual superiority  in  not  being  as  these  others  are — his  dupes  ;  he 
puts  us  on  good  terms  with  ourselves — establishes,  as  it  were,  a 
sort  of  chain  of  intelligence,  a  bond  of  sympathy.  He  is  the  great 
master-mind  of  the  piece ;  he  can  sound  them  all,  these  Othellos, 
Roderigos,  Cassios  [the  conjunction  is  not  happy],  from  the  low- 
est note  to]  the  top  of  the  compass,  and  all  the  while  we  are  in 
his  secret.  Thus  he  claims  our  attention  from  the  first  by  the  most 
infallible  of  all  charms,  the  charm  of  personal  confidence ;  and 
having  once  got  our  ear,  he  deepens  the  impression,  draws  us  yet 
closer  to  him  by  a  mysterious  fascination  that  has  almost  as  much 
of  admiration  as  of  horror  in  it ;  a  feeling,  as  Hazlitt  rightly  points 
out,  akin  to  that  which  leads  us  always  to  read  the  accounts 
in  the  newspapers  of  dreadful  fires  and  shocking  murders." 
All  this,  save  for  the  reference  to  what  we  cannot  but  regard 
as  a  piece  of  bad  taste  on  Hazlitt's  part,  is  well  thought  and  well 
said,  but  it  by  no  means  proves  that  Iago  is  the  chief  character  in 
Othello.  It  is  the  more  odd  that  Mr.  Morris  should  seem  to  imply 
this,  because  he  unreservedly  puts  forward  the  theory  which  we 
have  always  held  to  be  the  true  one  of  Othello's  character — that  he 
was  before  all  things  a  chivalrous  gentleman,  not  a  blind  savage  ;  a 
man  whose  slaying  of  Desdemona  was  an  act  of  justice  and  pre- 
vention, not  of  revenge  ;  a  man,  in  short,  "  not  easily  jealous,  but 
being  wrought  perplexed  in  the  extreme."  Surely  such  a  man  as 
this  towers  at  an  immeasurable  height  of  importance  over  Iago  in 
the  estimation  of  the  poet  and  his  hearers.  But  for  the  greatness 
of  Othello's  mind  Iago's  shafts  would  speed  harmless ;  the  general 
would  suspect  his  lieutenant's  purpose,  and  would  crush  the 
tempter  at  once  with  the  powers  at  his  command,  instead  of  listen- 
ing, and  believing  out  of  the  depth  of  his  own  belief  in  mankind. 
It  is  not  Iago's  devilry  which  occupies  us,  it  is  the  working 
of  his  poison  upon  the  great  unstained  heart  of  the  Moorish 
commander.  When  Cassio  or  Roderigo,  whom  Mr.  Morris 
oddly  couples  with  Othello,  are  on  the  stage,  then  indeed  it  is 
Iago's  plotting,  skilfully  adapted  to  differing  characters  and  cir- 
cumstances, which  engages  our  attention ;  but  before  the  grand 
figure  of  the  Moor  Iago  is  dwarfed  to  his  true  dimensions  as  a 
villain,  a  villain  of  extraordinary  courage  and  capacity,  but  still  a 
detestable  villain,  for  whose  overthrow  one  cannot  but  long,  in 
spite  of  the  admiration  to  which  Mr.  Morris  points,  with  an 
unnecessary  reference  to  Hazlitt's  gross  illustration.  "  We 
marvel "  with  the  author  "  at  the  genius  who  could  create 
Othello,-'  but  we  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  admit  with  the 
author  that  "  for  the  man  himself  we  really  feel  not  much  more, 
perhaps,  than  a  half-familiar,  half-contemptuous  pity."  To  be 
"  familiar  "  with  valiant  Othello  is  a  suggestion  which  seems  to 
us  strangely  misplaced  :  Iago  knew  better  than  to  be  familiar  with 
him  until  he  had,  for  the  moment,  wrecked  the  general's  greatness ; 
and  even  then,  even  at  the  moment  of  Othello's  utter  prostration, 
he  is  careful  in  the  speech,  "  How  is  it,  general ;  have  you  not 
hurt  your  head  ?  "  to  give  him  the  outward  form  of  deference  of 
which  the  audience  alone  is  permitted  to  see  the  cynical 
meaning.  Instance  might  be  redoubled  on  instance  to  show 
that  Mr.  Morris's  conception  of  the  relation  of  the  two 
characters  is,  to  our  thinking,  inaccurate ;  but  we  may  leave 
his  general  idea  of  this  to  consider  necessarily  at  less  length  than 
is  due  to  his  thoughtful  elaboration  of  his  theories,  his  criticism 
of  the  two  great  actors  who  appeared  alternately  as  Othello  and 
Iago.  Mr.  Morris  is  not  altogether  content  with  Mr.  Irving's 
Iago,  and  he  is  inconsistent  in  that,  haviug  started  with  the 
theory  that  Iago  is  the  central  figure  of  the  play,  he  objects  to 
Mr.  Irving's  making  him  "  always  the  dominant  figure  in  the  scene." 
He  objects  also  to  various  touches  of  byplay  which  to  us  have 
seemed  striking  and  fine,  and  he  objects  yet  more  oddly  to 
"  violent  and  abnormal  contrasts,"  which  we  confess  we  never  dis- 
covered in  Mr.  Irving's  rendering  of  the  part.  If  it  is  "  violent 
and  abnormal "  for  Iago  to  assume  or  drop  his  mask  at  will,  then 
Mr.  Morris's  objection  may  be  well  founded ;  but  short  of  this 
we  can  hardly  understand  his  meaning.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
admits  freely  that  Mr.  Irving's  Iago  "must  always  remain  a 
singularly  brilliant  and  picturesque  performance  ;  more  striking  to 
the  eye  than  Mr.  Booth's,  at  first  more  alluring  to  the  sense ;  but 
less  so,  I  cannot  but  think,  on  reflection."  Of  the  admirable 
qualities  of  Mr.  Booth's  Iago,  a  performance  highly  interesting 
not  only  in  itself  but  in  this  connexion  by  reason  both  of  its  like- 
ness and  its  unlikeness  to  Mr.  Irving's  Iago,  we  have  more  than 
once  written  at  such  length  that  it  is  now  only  necessary 
to  say  that  Mr.  Morris  seems  to  us  to  have  gone,  in  a  dif- 
ferent way,  as  wrong  in  his  estimate  of  Mr.  Booth's  as  of 
Mr.  Irving's  Iago.  So  with  Othello,  Mr.  Morris,  deviating, 
or  seeming  to  deviate,  somewhat  from  his  original  statement, 
"  thinks  nobly  "  of  the  soul  of  Othello,  and  does  but  scant  justice, 
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a9  we  think,  either  to  Mr.  Booth's  or  to  Mr.  Irving's  exposition  of 
the  part.  Both  actors  had  the  chivalrous  notion  of  the  character 
upon  which  Mr.  Morri9  justly  insists ;  and  both  came,  as  we  think, 
far  nearer  to  a  true  rendering  of  this  notion  than  Mr.  Morris  is 
willing  to  allow.  Not  the  les9  are  his  comments  interesting  as 
being  those  of  a  writer  who  has  thought,  cultivation,  a  wide  ac- 
quaintance with  dramatic  literature,  and  perhaps  a  somewhat 
narrow  appreciation  of  modern  dramatic  presentments  which  gives 
a  certain  zest  to  his  criticisms.  To  us  the  most  enjoyable,  and  the 
least  questionable  in  a  critical  sense,  of  his  chapters  are  those  on  the 
Old  and  the  New  Comedy,  and  these  have  in  them  something  more 
than  education  and  cultivation  can  give.  We  have  not  left  our- 
selves space  to  discuss  them,  and  it  may  be  said  that  they  rather 
attract  and  keep  attention  than  challenge  such  discussion  as  is 
provoked  by  the  chapter  on  Othello.  The  book,  as  may  be 
gathered  from  what  we  have  said,  is  one  which  cannot  fail  to 
interest  all  persons  who  take  anything  like  a  serious  interest  in 
the  fortunes  of  the  English  stage. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

READERS  of  North  Italian  Folk  will  expect  a  good  deal  from 
Mrs.  Comyns  Carr's  volume  of  little  stories  called  Lucrezia  (i), 
and  will  certainly  not  be  disappointed.  Indeed,  there  are  certain 
qualities  of  strength  and  tenderness  which  are  more  noticeable  in 
Lucrezia  than  they  were  in  the  former  work  which  dealt  with 
Italian  life.  All  the  stories  are  well  constructed,  and  there  is  a 
judicious  mixture  of  grave  and  gay  in  their  tendencies.  As  to 
this,  it  is  especially  to  be  noted  that  in  the  pathetic  stories  Mrs. 
Comyns  Carr  succeeds  admirably  in  the  difficult  task  of  hitting 
the  right  note  of  pathos.  There  is  not  the  slightest  approach  to 
sentimentality  or  to  fine  writing ;  the  figures  move  naturally, 
quietly,  and  tell  their  own  stories  of  folly  and  sorrow  with  a  sim- 
plicity which  is  far  more  effective  than  all  the  tricks  of  "  word- 
painters  "  put  together.  In  another  matter,  that  of  description, 
the  author  sets  an  excellent  example,  as  may  be  seen  by  this 
extract  from  Lucrezia  : — 

The  slanting  rays  of  the  afternoon  sun  lay  across  the  lake.  The  clear 
green  water  swayed  gently  about  the  old  brown  boat ;  a  yellow  sail  rested 
on  its  bows  ready  for  use;  and  more  sails,  some  brown  and  some  brightest 
orange,  stood  against  the  pale  sky,  or  against  the  green  background  of 
wooded  shores.  Behind  the  fisher's  head  the  trim  terraces  of  Isola  Bella 
rose  one  above  another,  with  a  middle  distance  of  bright  water  between, 
and  the  broken  mass  of  Isola  de'  Pescatori's  half-ruined  buildings  beyond. 

This  "  peaceful  scene "  is  looked  upon  by  Lucrezia  without 
"  peace  in  her  heart,"  for  she  is  watching  for  the  boat  of  her 
betrothed  Paolo,  which  does  not  come  into  her  sight.  Her  cha- 
racter, which  is  sketched  with  a  touch  at  once  fine  and  bold,  is  that 
of  a  born  coquette,  who  has  been  a  spoiled  child,  and  who  goes  at 
last  a  little  too  far  in  trying  her  lover's  patience.  One  touch  in 
the  story  which  particularly  pleases  us  is  the  way  in  which  the 
author  shows  us  that  it  was,  after  all,  by  no  means  entirely 
Lucrezia's  fault  that  she  was  indiscreet,  and  yet  that  Paolo  could 
not  but  resent  what  was  really  her  harmless  conversation  with  the 
Count.  To  give  any  closer  clue  than  this  to  the  nature  of  the 
story  would  be  to  spoil  to  seme  extent  a  reader's  pleasure,  but  we 
may  add  that  the  same  perception  and  distinction  of  style  which 
belong  to  the  drawing  of  Lucrezia's  character,  apply  also  to  the 
minor  characters,  even  to  those  who  do  little  more  than  flit  across  the 
pages.  In  "  La  Madonna  del  Rosario  "  we  are  brought  into  contact 
with  fiercer  passions  than  are  found  in  Lucrezia,  and  there  is  one  scene 
between  Teresa  and  Giovanni  which  shows  true  dramatic  and 
narrative  power.  Here,  again,  we  must  not  anticipate  interest  by 
telling  the  story,  which,  more  ambitious  than  Lucrezia,  is  in  its 
own  line  equally  successful.  In  "  St.  Silvestre's  Luck  "we  are  taken 
into  the  Engadine,  and  find  our  author  as  much  at  home  there  as 
in  the  Apennines.  We  have  only  one  suggestion  to  make  to  the 
author.  Mrs.  Comyns  Carr  writes  so  good  a  style  that  we  could 
wish  her  to  abandon  the  habit  of  riddling  her  English  with  Italian 
or  German  words.  No  doubt  there  are  certain  words  for  which  it 
is  very  difficult  to  find  an  equivalent  in  English  ;  but  this  is  hardly 
the  case  with,  for  instance,  festa,  pifferi,  rcverendo,  carina,  Post- 
wagen,  Hausfrau,  Baumeister,  and  Knecht. 

In  these  days  of  Pan-Islamism  and  Mahometan  patriots  Mr. 
Poole  has  come  forward  to  help  English  readers  to  under- 
stand what  the  Prophet  did  really  say  and  teach.  His  Speeches 
and  Table-Talk  of  the  Prophet  Mohammad  (2)  is  apparently 
designed  to  serve  as  a  species  of  "  Koran  made  easy,"  for  the 
unscholarly  reader  who  does  not  desire  a  long-winded  book. 
Mr.  Poole  is  of  opinion  himself  that  the  Koran  is  by  no  means 
so  long-winded  as  its  reputation  represents  it  as  being.  It  is 
only  ill-arranged  and  full  of  repetitions.  With  the  help  of 
"  German  criticism  "  and  wholesale  suppressions,  Mr.  Poole  has 
undertaken  to  set  forth  the  whole  teaching  of  the  Prophet  in  a 
nutshell.  He  has  reduced  it  all  to  a  hundred  and  thirty  pages  of 
a  thin  volume  of  The  Golden  Treasury  size.  The  translations  are 
based  on  the  old  versions  of  Sale  and  Rod  well,  and  Mr.  Poole  has 
also  to  record  his  obligations  to  Professor  E.  H.  Palmer  "  in 
respect  of  some  fine  renderings  which  he  has  been  the  first  to  use 
in  his  translation  of  the  Koran  for  the  series  of  Sacred  Books  of  the 
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East."  Mr.  Poole  prefixes  to  his  book  a  decidedly  readable  sketch 
of  the  life  of  the  Prophet,  and  of  the  condition  of  Arabia  in  his 
time. 

Under  the  title  of  Partners  (3)  Mr.  H.  G.  Godwin  has  trans- 
lated a  short  story  by  the  German  novelist  Werner,  who  is  already 
tolerably  popular  in  England.  Partners  deals  with  the  characters 
and  situations  of  which  Werner  seems  particularly  fond.  We 
have  the  usual  strong  man,  who  wins  his  wife  by  sheer  strength 
of  will  in  her  own  despite.  The  partners  are  the  two  brothers 
Sandow,  of  whom  the  elder  is  head  of  a  mercantile  house  in 
America,  and  the  younger  a  German  journalist  of  great  brilliancy, 
who  contributes  to  an  organ  of  public  opinion  mysteriously  de- 
scribed as  the  K  sche  Zeitung,  which  makes  a  nice  little  puzzle 

not  too  hard  to  read.  They  are  to  be  partners  because  the  elder 
wishes  his  ward  Jessie  Clifford  to  marry  the  younger,  who  is  to- 
come  over  and  take  a  wife  and  a  partnership.  Miss  Cliffords 
consent  is  considered  a  very  unimportant  thing  by  the  elder 
Sandow,  and  the  young  lady  shows  a  helplessness  which  is 
surprising  considering  that  she  is  an  American  citizen  with  a 
large  fortune,  and  is  nowise  disposed  to  be  handed  over  in  a 
business  transaction  to  Mr.  Gustave  Sandow.  The  journalist,, 
however,  is  not  only  an  Admirable  Crichton,  but  a  very  tine  fellow, 
and  has  not  come  to  America  on  a  mere  fortune-hunting 
errand.  His  first  object  is  to  reconcile  his  brother  to  a  daughter 
whom  he  has  long  refused  to  recognize  for  painful  family  reasons. 
This  daughter  he  introduces  into  the  house  as  a  young  German  in 
search  of  a  place  as  governess.  He  tells  Miss  Clifford  that  he 
has  a  deep  plot  to  carry  through,  but  tells  her  nothing  as  to  its 
details.  Hence  the  inevitable  misunderstandings  and  surprising 
situations.  The  plot  is  further  complicated  by  the  efforts  cf 
the  younger  brother  to  dissuade  the  elder  from  mixing  himself  up 
with  a  promising  land  swindle.  All  comes  right  at  the  proper 
time.  The  hard  man  surrenders  as  soon  as  his  finer  feelings 
are  properly  appealed  to,  and  the  virtuous  younger  broker  makes 
everybody  else,  and  himself  too,  happy  and  prosperous. 

By  very  much  the  most  readable  part  of  Mr.  Scudamore's 
"  Contribution  towards  the  Consideration  of  the  Eastern  Question  ? 
is  the  preface,  which  has  nothing  to  say  about  "  France  in  the 
East  "  (4),  but  has  a  good  deal  to  say  about  the  early  life  of  the 
author.  Mr.  Scudamore  describes  how  in  days  long  before  railways 
he  began  his  studies  of  the  East  by  poring  over  the  plates  of  Bank's 
Geography  in  a  quiet  Kent  village.  News  was  supplied  by  the 
travelling  hawker,  and  the  parson's  sheep  wandered  in  from 
grazing  the  churchyard  to  roam  among  the  legs  of  the  sleeping 
congregation.  At  Christ's  Hospital  Mr.  Scudamore  was  further 
attracted  to  Eastern  subjects  by  the  strange  story  of  a  fellow- 
Bluecoat  boy,  who  ran  away  to  the  East  and  came  to  fortune  in 
Constantinople,  all  of  which  old-world  pictures  are  much  more 
attractive  than  the  twice-told  tale  of  diplomatic  wrangles  over  the 
integrity  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  Mr.  Scudamore's  book  is  a 
twice-told  tale  in  every  sense.  The  subject  has  been  written 
about  over  and  over  again,  and  this  particular  contribution  to  it 
consists  entirely  of  reprints  from  the  Times.  This  does  not 
mean  that  it  is  uninteresting  in  itself;  far  from  it.  Mr.  Scudamore 
gives  a  lively  account,  which  would  be  more  lively  if  it  did  not 
occasionally  strain  after  humour,  of  France's  share  in  Oriental 
diplomacy  from  the  days  of  the  Crusades  down  to  the  Syrian 
troubles  of  1S60.  As  might  be  expected,  considering  when  and 
where  these  papers  first  appeared,  they  are  written  in  a  tone  which 
seems  at  this  moment  a  little  out  of  keeping.  When  Mr. 
Scudamore's  articles  appeared,  the  Times  was  still  conscious  that 
its  function  in  the  world  was  to  help  towards  the  speedy  and 
complete  destruction  of  Turkey.  The  sins  of  Sultans  and  Pashas 
are  largely  descanted  upon,  and  so  is  the  manifest  duty  of 
Europe  to  get  rid  of  such  iniquity.  The  chief  interest  of  the  book 
is  that  it  may  serve  to  remind  its  readers  how  clamorous  a  certain 
phase  of  English  opinion  was  a  few  years  ago.  On  the  doings  of 
France  herself  Mr.  Scudamore  gives  forth  a  most  uncertain  sound. 
Whenever  she  is  found  in  alliance  with  Turkey  she  is  condemned, 
and  when  she  is  found  helping  to  destroy  her  late  ally  she  i3 
credited  with  a  generous  readiness  to  fight  for  an  idea.  People  who 
are  not  consumed  with  zeal  to  rearrange  Eastern  Europe  will  pro- 
bably gather  from  the  facts  that  France  has  in  every  case  looked 
steadily  to  her  own  interests.  From  the  ardent  admiration  which 
Mr.  Scudamore  shows  for  Lord  Palmerston  he  would  seem  to 
approve  in  the  main  of  that  way  of  looking  at  politics.  It  is 
almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  he  understands  the  East,  and  with 
all  his  detestation  of  the  Pashas  can  clearly  see  that  in  the 
matter  of  moral  worth  the  balance  may  at  times  be  pretty 
equal  between  Christian  and  Mahometan. 

Mrs.  Long,  the  wife  of  the  officer  who  commanded  in  tha 
gallant  defence  of  Fort  Mary  Lydenberg  (5),  which  was  one  of 
the  few  creditable  incidents  of  the  Boer  war  of  inglorious  memory, 
has  written  a  very  pleasant  little  account  of  her  experiences.  It 
has  all  the  merits  that  such  a  narrative  should  have,  being  full  of 
facts  and  free  from  rhetoric.  Mrs.  Long  has  every  reason  to  look 
back  upon  her  experiences  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  any  one 
could  feel  about  anything  so  unpleasant.    She  and  her  husband 


(3)  Partners.  A  Novel.  By  E.  Werner.  Translated  by  H.  G.  Godwin. 
London  :  Remington  &  Co.  1882. 

(4)  France  in  the  East :  a  Contribution  towards  the  Consideration  oj 
the  Eastern  Question.  Bv  Frank  Ives  Scudamore,  C.B.  London :  W.  H. 
Allen  &  Co.  1882. 

(5)  Peace  and  War  in  the  Transvaal :  an  account  of  the  Defence  of  Fort 
Mary  Lydenberg.  By  Mrs.  Walter  H.  C.  Long.  London  :  Sanipsou  Low. 
1882. 
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came  creditably  out  of  the  long  siege,  and  while  it  lasted  she  did 
her  best  to  help  not  only  by  nursing  the  men,  but  even  on  one 
occasion  by  helping  to  pull  down  a  stone  wall  which  was  needed 
to  strengthen  the  defences.  It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  from  Mrs. 
Long  that  the  men  of  the  garrison  "  behaved  excellently,"  and, 
scarcely  less  so,  that  the  behaviour  of  the  Boers  was  generally  good. 

Messrs.  W.  Swan  Sonnenschein  and  Co.  have  brought  out  a  new 
edition  of  Mr.  Croker's  well-known  "  Fairy  Legends  of  the  South 
of  Ireland  "  (6),  to  form  part  of  their  illustrated  library  of  Fairy 
Tales. 

The  issue  of  a  second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  of  Captain 
Hayes's  work  on  riding  (7)  is  the  best  possible  criticism  of  its 
value.  It  must  be  supposed  that  a  book  intended  to  teach  the 
art  of  doing  one  of  those  things  which  are  only  to  be  learned  pro- 
perly by  practice  must  be  found  to  be  both  clear  and  sensible  if  it 
is  to  be  a  success. 

Probably  as  a  kind  of  supplementary  guide-book,  Messrs. 
Longman  have  published  a  very  nicely  got-up  edition  of  Mr. 
Howitt's  Visits  to  Remarkable  Places  (%). 

We  have  to  record  the  appearance  of  that  extremely  useful 
book  of  reference,  the  Annual  Register  for  1881  (9). 

Lord  Ronald  Gower  adds  another  to  the  long  line  of  brief  bio- 
graphies of  "  Great  Artists  "  in  his  "  Romney  and  Lawrence  "  (10), 
written  in  a  style  of  which  the  following  is  a  fair  example : — 
"  Her  form  and  limbs  "  {i.e.  Emma  Hamilton's),  "  till  they  lo3t 
their  contour  from  too  much  adipose  tissue,  served,  as  well  as  her 
matchless  face,  for  the  painter's  or  the  sculptor's  art."  _  The  sad 
truth  that  a  lady  grew  fat  was  probably  never  told  in  a  more 
graceful  manner. 

Mr.  Facey's  little  treatise  on  Elementary  Decoration  (n)  is 
apparently  meant  to  serve  as  a  handbook  for  working  house- 
painters.  He  describes  it  as  having  been  published  in  a  "  weekly 
technical  journal,"  and  as  being  meant  "  to  instruct  the  class  who 
frequently  stand  in  need  of  slight  hints  which  enable  them  to 
think  ou,t  and  plan  for  themselves."  On  the  purely  technical  part 
of  Mr.  Facey's  book  we  cannot  now  dwell  ;  but  his  observations 
on  colour  and  matters  of  taste  seem  generally  sensible. 

Mr.  Underwood  prepared  hi3  biographical  sketch  of  Long- 
fellow (12)  with  the  sanction  of  the  poet  himself,  given,  as  he 
says  in  this  preface,  with  the  "  simple  frankness  of  Priscilla  in  his 
Puritan  Romance."  It  was  to  have  been  published  during  his  life. 
As  Mr.  Longfellow  gave  his  approval  to  the  book,  and  in  part 
supplied  the  materials,  it  must  be  supposed  that  he  thought  there 
was  some  benefit  to  be  got  by  the  readers  of  a  volume  of  indis- 
criminate laudations,  swollen  by  a  free  use  of  paste  and  scissors. 
One  effect  Mr.  Underwood  has  certainly  done  his  best  to  produce. 
The  book  ought  to  bring  the  obtuse  British  public  to  a  further 
sense  of  its  sins  towards  America.  At  the  very  beginning  Mr. 
Underwood  starts  away  from  his  subject  to  denounce  the  "  mingled 
ignorance  and  prejudice  "of  this  erring  country,  and  its  "calm 
conceit  of  superiority."  "  Fifty  years  ago  the  British  had  heard  of 
Dr.  Franklin,  they  had  read  the  Declaration  of  Independence  (at 
least  their  statesmen  had) ;  Washington  Irving  with  his  Sketch 
Book  had  made  a  pleasant  ripple  in  London  society ;  theologians 
had  heard  of  Jonathan  Edwards  ;  and  that  was  about  all."  Pre- 
cisely so.  American  literature  we  could  not  see,  because  it  was 
not  yet  in  sight.  In  addition  to  our  other  sins,  we  must  repent  of 
the  wickedness  of  not  foreseeing  Hawthorne  and  Emerson.  Mr. 
Underwood's  book  bristles  with  passages  of  this  sort  of  touchy 
provincial  self-consciousness.  The  rest  is  largely  composed  of 
snippets. 

Mr.  Radford  is  one  more  of  the  light-hearted  young  poets  who 
must  needs  begin  by  attempting  the  immensely  difficult  task  of 
translating  Heine  (13).    It  would  be  a  bold  thing  to  say  that  he 
has  produced  the  worst  renderings  of  the  worst  translated  of  poets, 
but  he  has  certainly  not  attained  to  perfection.    The  verse 
Away  !    To  the  shore  of  the  Ganges  ! 
Come  away  !    On  the  pinions  of  song 
To  a  bower  in  green  leafage  entangled, 
Deep  hid  from  the  throng. 

is  perhaps  as  far  away  as  it  is  possible  to  get  while  retaining  any 
resemblance  to 

Auf  FHigeln  des  Gesanges, 
Herzliebchen,  trag'  ich  dich  fort, 
Fort  nach  den  Fluren  des  Ganges, 
Dort  weiss  ich  den  schonsten  Ort. 

In  his  translation  of  the  "  Bergstimme,"Mr.  Radford  has  preserved 
something  of  the  metrical  ring  of  the  original ;  but  "  All  sadly 
through  the  wild  ravine  a  wafiicr  slowly  drave  "  is  not  the  meaning 
of  "Ein  Reiter  durch  das  Bergthal  zieht,  Im  traurig  stillen  Trab,'' 

{6)  Fairy  Legends  and  Traditions  of  the  South  of  Ireland.  By 
T.  Grofton  Uroker.  A  new  and  complete  edition,  by  T.  Wright.  W.  Swan 
Sonnenschein  &  Co. 

(7)  Riding  ;  on  the  Flat  and  Across  Country  :  a  Guide  to  Practical 
Horsemanship.    By  M.  Horace  Hayes.    London  :  Thacker  &  Co.  1882. 

(8)  Visits  to  Remarkable  Places.  By  William  Howitt.  New  edition, 
condensed.    London :  Longmans  &  Co.  1882. 

(9)  The  Annual  Register  :  a  Review  of  Public  Events  at  Home  and 
Abroad,  for  the  year  1881.    London:  Rivingtons.  1882. 

(10)  The  Gi-eat  Artists —  Romney  and  Lawrence.  By  Lord  Ronald 
Gower,  F.S.A.   London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1882. 

(n)  Elementary  Decoration.  By  James  William  Facey,jun.  London: 
Crosby  Lockwood  &  Co.  1882. 

(12)  Henrg  Wadsworth  Longfellow.  A  Biographical  Sketch,  by  Francis 
IL  Underwood.    London  :  Routledge  &  Sons.  1882. 

(13)  Translations  from  Heine ;  and  other  Verses.  By  Ernest  Radford. 
Cambridge :  E.  Johnson.  1882. 


and  it  is  dubious  English.  It  would  be  possible  to  translate  any- 
thing to  any  size  if  it  were  allowable  to  take  "  You've  diamonds, 
and  pearls,  and  all  treasure,  Wherefore  men  will  delve  and  sweat," 
as  standing  for  "  Du  hast  Diamanten  und  Perlen,  Hast  Alles  was 
Menschen  begehr."  Mr.  Radford's  original  verses  are  rapid  and 
artless,  and  largely  written  in  the  following  metre :— • 

Away  with  Exams 
And  Little-go  crams ! 
I  will  lie  on  my  back, 
And  dream  of  the  Vac. 

Without  quite  agreeing  with  Mr.  Hart-Davies  that  the  popular 
ballads  of  India  (14)  "  might  well  form  a  study  almost  as  fascinat- 
ing as  the  earlier  efforts  of  Greek  genius,"  we  may  acknowledge 
that  they  deserve  study.  Something  must  be  allowed  to  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  translator.  The  fifty  which  are  given  here  by 
Mr.  Hart-Davies  are  chiefly  interesting  as  showing  what  the  people 
of  Sind  sing  about  and  like  to  hear  sung.  They  almost  all  deal 
with  "  the  woes  of  hopeless  lovers "  separated  by  fate,  and  the 
"  Jutts  a  hard  and  cruel  race."  We  also  learn  from  them  that  even 
in  Sind  the  erotic  poet  tells  his  ladylove  that  "  the  smart  of  death 
is  in  thy  smiles."  The  translator  has  added  some  details  of  the 
different  poets  of  Sind — a  numerous  race,  as  it  would  appear — and 
the  story  of  Suswee  and  Punhoo,  who  are  the  popular  lover3. 

The  name  of  Adam  Mickiewicz  is  already  well  enough  known 
in  England  to  justify  Miss  Biggs  in  translating  his  chief  poem  (15). 
We  may  doubt,  however,  whether  it  will  ever  attain  to  much 
popularity  here.  What  metrical  beauties  it  has  in  the  original  are 
necessarily  lost  in  a  translation,  and  it  only  appears  as  one  more 
of  the  innumerable  imitations  of  Lord  Byron.  The  story  is  far- 
fetched, and  the  characters  very  conventional. 

Mr.  Lear  tells  the  readers  in  his  preface  that  his  collection  of 
verse  ( 16)  was  made  to  help  everybody  who  cho3e  to  imitate  a 
certain  celebrated  man,  who  daily  learnt  "  by  heart  a  few  lines  of 
poetry  before  leaving  hi3  dressing-room  in  the  morning."  It  does 
not,  however,  appear  that  the  celebrated  man  got  somebody  else 
to  choose  his  verses.  The  reader  who  would  go  through  the 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  of  the  year  daily  learning  a  poem 
selected  for  him,  as  if  he  were  a  schoolboy,  would  need  to  have  a 
devotion  to  the  work  of  self-culture  only  rivalled  by  that  which 
Lord  Chesterfield's  friend  showed  to  the  Latin  poets.  As  a  col- 
lection of  verses  it  is  not  good  enough  to  make  good  its  footing 
against  others  which  we  possess  already.  Most  of  the  good  lyrics 
in  it  are  already  in  the  Golden  Treasury ;  and  what  Mr.  Lear  has 
chosen  for  himself  are  too  frequently  "  extracts  " — things  against 
which  the  right-minded  reader  sets  his  face.  What  possible 
satisfaction  is  to  be  got  from  reading  some  six-and-twenty  lines 
snipped  out  of  the  middle  of  "  Palamon  and  Arcite  "  ? 

It  would  appear  from  Mr.  Barclay's  book  on  Kabylia  (17)  that, 
for  people  who  do  not  object  to  rough  it,  and  who  can  afford  to 
travel  with  a  small  flying  column,  there  is  both  pleasure  and  profit 
to  be  got  out  of  a  trip  to  the  hill-country  of  Algeria.  The 
scenery  is  beautiful ;  the  people  picturesque,  civil,  and  hospitable. 
Unfortunately,  the  traveller  who  has  no  tent  of  his  own  must  be 
prepared  for  endless  discomfort.  He  will  have  to  lodge  with  the 
chief  of  the  village,  who  feels  bound,  out  of  politeness,  to  sit  and 
talk  to  him  during  his  dinner,  and  persuade  him  to  eat.  The 
houses  are  like  a  very  rough  and  early  version  of  the  Roman 
house — a  form  of  building  which  can  at  no  time  have  been  com- 
fortable— and  the  Kabylian  form  must  be  singularly  wretched. 
Mr.  Barclay's  book  is  copiously  illustrated  by  plates  drawn  by 
himself,  which  give  a  highly  favourable  opinion  of  the  personal 
charms  of  both  men  and  women  in  Kabylia ;  the  latter  would 
appear  to  be  all  young,  as  well  as  pretty. 

It  would  be  well  for  the  reputation  of  Ouida  if  she  had  written 
nothing  but  stories  for  children.  The  healthy-minded  reader,  who 
knows  little  about  her  except  that  boredom  and  disgust  compelled 
him  to  cease  reading  most  of  her  novels  before  he  was  a  fourth  of 
the  way  through,  will  scarcely  be  able  to  realize  that  the  same 
Ouida  is  also  the  author  of  "  Findelkind  "  and  the  other  stories  con- 
tained in  Bimbi  (18).  They  have  no  classical  learning  picked  out  of 
Smith's  Dictionary ;  no  tiresome  wicked  people,  or  more  tiresome 
virtuous  ones.  The  descriptions  of  nature  are  kept  within  bounds ; 
and  are  written  in  English,  and  not  in  the  screaming  jargon 
usually  associated  with  the  author's  name.  Even  here,  it  is 
true,  Ouida  cannot  quite  get  rid  of  her  passion  for  daubing  and 
exaggerating.  The  sentiments  are  all  far  too  fine,  for  one  thing ; 
the  villains  too  grizzly,  and  the  saints  too  milky  white.  But  these 
are  the  common  vices  of  stories  written  for  children,  and  Ouida 
compensates  for  them  in  this  instance  by  several  passages  of  pathos 
and  imagination. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  Mrs.  Howard- Vyse  has  a  perfectly  good 
and  valid  excuse  for  writing  about  her  experiences  of  Tangier  and 
Spain  (19).    Little,  it  seems,  is  known  of  Tangier;  and  "I 

(14)  Sind  Ballads.  Translated  from  the  Sindi,  by  T.  Hart-Davies. 
Bombay  :  Printed  at  the  Education  Society's  Press,  Byculla.  1881. 

(15)  Konrad  Wallenrod:  an  Historical  Poem.  By  Adam  Mickiewicz. 
Translated  by  Miss  Maude  Ashurst  Biggs.    London :  Triibaer  &  Co. 

1882. 

(16)  Five  Minutes'  Daily  Readings  of  Poetry.  Selected  by  H.  L. 
Sidney  Lear.    London :  Rivingtons.  1882. 

(17)  Mountain  Life  in  Algeria.  By  Edgar  Barclay.  London :  Kegan 
Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.  1882. 

(18)  Bimhi:  ^Stories  for  Children.  By  Ouida.  London :  Chatto  & 
Windus.  1882. 

(19)  A  Winter  in  Tangier,  and  Uome  through  Spain.  By  Mrs,  Howard- 
Vyse.    London :  Hatchards.  1882. 
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have  therefore  thought  that  the  account  of  our  daily  life,  weather, 
and  expenses,  may  be  useful  to  some  who  seek  for  a  mild  winter 
climate,  and,  like  ourselves,  are  not  overburdened  with  this  world's 
goods."  Mrs.  Howard- Vyse's  book  is  as  readable  as  such  books 
usually  are.  Tangier  would  appear  to  possess  one  great  advantage 
for  invalids.  If  their  innkeeper  will  not  listen  to  reason,  the 
representative  of  England  can  be  got  to  bring  diplomatic  pressure 
to  bear  on  him. 

Mr.  Grindon  has  republished,  with  additions,  a  little  volume 
brought  out  in  1858  under  the  title  of  Manchester  Walks  and 
Wild/lowers  (20),  which,  it  seems,  had  the  excellent  effect  of 
helping  to  awake  and  foster  "  the  present  widespread  local  taste 
for  rural  scenes,  and  for  recreation  in  the  pursuit  of  practical 
natural  history."  Mr.  Grindon's  book  seems  to  be  an  excellent 
and  readable  guide  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester. 

Mine,  de  Joncourt  has  published  a  cookery-book  (21)  which 
ought  to  be  very  popular  in  a  great  many  London  houses.  She 
tells  us  in  the  preface  that  "The  following  'menus,'  and  the 
recipes  contained  in  this  book,  have  with  a  few  exceptions  been 
carried  out  in  a  small  household,  with  one  cook,  and  without  the 
assistance  of  a  kitchenmaid."  That  is  just  the  sort  of  "house 
which  stands  in  most  need  of  a  sensible  cookery  book,  telling  how 
to  make  nice  things  cheaply  and  easily.  Mme  de  Joncourt  im- 
presses the  virtue  of  economy  greatly  on  her  readers. 

Mrs.  Clark  has  translated  and  put  within  the  reach  of  English 
cooks  another  cookery-book,  already  so  well  known  in  its 
original  tongue  that  it  is  needless  now  to  say  more  than  that  the 
translation  will  probably  be  useful  (22). 

The  somewhat  discursive  description  of  Our  Own  Country  (23) 
published  by  Cassell  has  been  brought  down  to  the  fourth 
volume,  which  deals  with  all  sorts  of  places,  in  no  particular  order, 
very  much  as  its  predecessors  have  done. 

Messrs.  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.  are  bringing  out  an  edition  of 
Shakspeare  (24)  in  the  Parchment  Series,  of  which  the  first  volume, 
containing  four  plays,  has  appeared.  It  is  a  pity  that  in  so  pretty 
an  edition  the  lines  of  words  on  too  many  pages  have  an  upward 
slant  which  very  much  spoils  the  look  of  them. 

Mrs.  Charles  Bray  undertakes,  under  the  name  of  "  Elements  of 
Morality  "  (25),  which  has  an  imposing  sound,  to  teach  children  to 
be  good  little  boys  and  girls.  Her  book  will  no  doubt  help  to  do 
that  most  desirable  thing  quite  as  well  as  the  Mrs.  Barbauld  of 
our  youth. 

Messrs.  Dulau  and  Co.  have  brought  out  the  eighth  re- 
modelled edition  of  Baedeker's  excellent  guide  to  the  Rhine  (26). 
It  corresponds  to  the  twenty-first  in  German  and  twelfth  in  French  ; 
and  has  been  "  thoroughly  revised  and  materially  augmented." 

Mr.  Hall,  "  remembering  all  the  while  that  brevity  is  '  the  soul 
of  wit,'"  has  published  "  a  compendious  sporting  guide  to  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  "  (27),  which  he  hopes  may  prove  accept- 
able to  noblemen  and  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Hellyer  (28)  has  followed  up  his  Duke  Domum,  pub- 
lished last  year,  by  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  to  plumbers  at 
the  request  of  the  National  Health  Society.  These  lectures  are 
now  collected  into  a  volume  of  moderate  size. 

A  second  and  revised  edition  has  appeared  of  Mr.  Millard's 
Grammar  of  Elocution  (29),  a  work  of  which  the  principles  are 
thoroughly  sound.  That  elocution — intelligent  elocution,  not  the 
stilted  form  of  speech  and  action  which  is,  or  used  to  be,  dinned 
into  boys  for  speech-days — should  be  far  more  widely  taught  in 
our  schools  than  it  is  few  people  will  deny.  To  judge  from  his 
book,  Mr.  Millard  should  be  as  good  a  master  as  could  be  desired 
for  the  acquirement  of  what  ought  to  be  elementary  rules,  as  well 
as  for  further  niceties  which  follow  naturally  on  the  acquaintance 
with  these  rules.  Mr.  Millard's  illustrations  are  capitally  chosen, 
and  one  sentence  from  his  book,  accompanying  a  quotation  exactly 
fitted  to  its  purpose,  will  show  those  who  have  any  care  for  the 
subject  that  the  author  knows  remarkably  well  what  he  is  about : — 
"  In  such  sentences  as  the  above,  nothing  is  more  common  than 
for  a  reader,  especially  if  he  is  reading  at  sight,  to  drop  his  voice 
where  a  sense,  but  not  the  sense,  is  formed.  Such  a  reader  should 
be  told  to  keep  his  eye  well  in  advance  of  his  voice." 

"  Mark  Twain's  "  many  readers  will  not  be  the  less  disposed  to 
welcome  his  new  collection  of  stories  because  the  greater  part  of 
the  book  may  probably  have  been  seen  by  them  before  in  magazine 
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pages.  The  White  Elephant  (30),  however,  is,  so  far  as  we  know, 
entirely  new,  and,  being  a  satire  in  Mark  Twain's  peculiar  stvle  on 
the  New  York  detective  police,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  otherwise  than 
telling  just  now  with  English  readers. 
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Clemens).   London  :  Chatto  &  VVindus. 


With  reference  to  "  The  Great  Diamonds  of  the  World,"  reviewed 
last  week  in  our  columns,  Mr.  A.  H.  Keane,  whose  name 
appears,  with  others,  on  the  title-page,  writes  to  us  to  disclaim 
any  responsibility  for  the  "  romantic  and  sensational  element " 
found  in  the  body  of  the  book,  or  for  the  "  splendid  headings  '• 
given  to  the  chapters.  Mr.  Keane  wishes  us  to  understand  that 
the  book  as  originally  prepared  by  him  ivas  simply  "  an  authentic 
"  account  of  the  great  diamonds  of  the  world  from  thirty 
"  carats  upwards." 
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THE  EGYPTIAN  EXPEDITION. 

AT   last  uncertainty  is  ended,  and  England  has  an- 
nounced her  intention  of  intervening  in  Egypt.  On 
Monday  Mr.  Gladstone  will  ask  for  a  Vote  of  Credit,  the 
amount  of  which  he  will  make  known  to-day  ;  and  in 
asking  for  the  Vote  of  Credit  he  will  make  a  general  state- 
ment of  the  policy  which  the  Ministry  has  pursued  and 
intends* to  pursue.    It  will  be  on  his  disclosure  of  the 
present   intentions   and   preparations  of  England  that 
public  attention  will  be  chiefly  concentrated.    Almost  any- 
thing will  be  forgiven  to  a  Ministry  which  at  the  eleventh, 
or  nearly  at  the  twelfth,  hour  is  ready  to  act  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  the  dignity  and  power  of  England,  and  the  Go- 
vernment will  have  a  brilliant  opportunity  of  gaining  credit 
for  something  like  constructive  statesmanship  when  it  re- 
veals to  Parliament  what  is  the  state  of  things  in  Egypt 
which  it  intends  or  hopes  to  create  by  the  despatch  of 
British  forces.    But  its  conduct  in  the  past  is  sure  to  be 
■exposed  to  much  adverse  criticism.    The  cardinal  points  of 
Lord  Granville's  policy,  as  put  in  the  despatch  to  Lord 
Dufkeein  recently  published,  are  likely  to  commend  them- 
selves to  reasonable  men  of  both  parties.    He  has  set  him- 
self to  regard  with  patience  and  even  favour  every  peaceable 
and  orderly  manifestation  of  Egyptian  feeling,  to  oppose  the 
military  tyranny  that  has  ruined  the  country,  to  uphold 
the  present  Khedive  against  the  pretenders  who  have  been 
put  forward  to  replace  him,  to  work  in  harmony  with 
Erance,  to  secure  the  concurrence  of  Europe,   to  get 
Turkey  to  perform  the  task  of  restoring  order  in  a  Ma- 
homedan  country,  and  to  supply  the  necessary  motive 
power  to  Conferences  and  allies  by  making  it  clear  that 
England  would  do  what  had  to   be  done  herself  if  no 
•one  else  would  do  it.     Every  one  of  these  aims  was 
good  in  itself,  although,  unfortunately,  they  were  too 
often  conflicting  ;  and  while  very  great  allowance  will  be 
made  for  an  English  statesman  who  has  to  reconcile  or 
choose  between  conflicting  aims,  it  is  impossible  that  the 
choice  which  Lord  Granville  actually  made  should  escape 
.strong  animadversion.     The  course  of  events  has  been 
.against  the  Ministry.    The  Joint-Note  of  January  might 
have  done  good  ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  it  did  harm.  The 
•despatch  of  the  fleets  might  have  restored  the  authority  of 
the  Khedive  and  secured  Europeans  ;  but,  in  point  of  fact, 
it  led  to  the  virtual  deposition  of  the  Khedive  and  the 
,J  une  massacre.    The  bombardment  might  have  ended  in 
the  silencing  of  the  forts  and  the  intimidation  of  Aeabi 
.and.  his  troops.    In  point  of  fact,  it  has  led  to  the  de- 
struction of  Alexandria  and  the  encampment  of  Arabi 
in  a  position  which  England  has  not  chosen  to  attack,  with 
Egypt  at  his  mercy  for  the  moment.    As  to  all  these 
thinga  there  is  nothing  for  the  Government  to  say  except 
that   they   honestly,   and,   as   they   think,  reasonably, 
hoped  that  things  would  turn  out  better  than  they  have 
done ;  but  the  political  world  cannot  help  thinking  of 
results  more  than  of  motives,  and  is  inclined  to  think  that 
wisdom  must  have  been  wanting  when  disaster  followed 
-on  one  decision  after  another.    But,  while  events  have  been 
often  unfavourable  for  the  Ministry,  they  have  been  in 
one  most  important  respect  very  favourable  to  them.  They 
■have  permitted   the  Government  to  avoid  all  effective 
criticism  of  its  past  policy  until  it  ha3  a   present  and 
immediate  policy  to  propose,  which,  unless  Mr.  Gladstone 
eays  something  to  damp  expectation,  will  command  general 
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approval.  The  despatch  of  an  Egyptian  expedition  will 
throw  a  convenient  cloak  over  the  failure  to  make  full  use 
of  the  force  already  in  Egypt. 

The  refusal  of  the  Porte  to  take  any  share  in  intervention 
in  Egypt  was  made  in  a  form  equally  polite  and  conclusive. 
It  wished  neither  to  ignore  nor  to  accede  to  the  appeal 
made  to  it,  and  it  seemed  a  convenient  way  of  doing  neither 
to  say  that  it  was  willing  to  join  the  Conference.  It  was 
asked  to  act,  and  it  said  it  would  talk ;  and  this  was  a  not; 
uncourteous  way  of  saying  that  it  would  not  act.  To  the 
Porte  the  whole  question  had  reduced  itself  to  the  simple 
issue  whether  it  dared  to  repress  what  claimed  to  be  a 
specially  Mahomedan  movement.  The  Sultan  decided 
that,  if  he  interfered,  he  might  re-establish  his  shadowy 
and  not  very  valuable  sovereign  rights  over  Egypt,  but 
that  he  would  risk  his  Caliphate.  He  prefers,  as  it  was 
known  he  would  probably  prefer,  to  keep  his  Caliphate 
and  risk  his  sovereignty.  He  has  long  moved  in  this 
direction.  For  months  he  secretly  encouraged  Arabi  and 
his  party ;  and,  after  the  massacre  at  Alexandria,  he 
marked  his  approval  of  the  man  who  had  indirectly,  if 
not  directly,  brought  Christians  into  grievous  peril  by 
bestowing-  on  him  a  high  and  coveted  decoration.  He 
now  continues  to  regard  Arabi  not  as  a  rebel,  but  as  a 
Mahomedan  hero,  and  in  doing  this  he  is  in  complete 
harmony  with  the  feelings  of  Mahomedans,  not  only  in 
Egypt,  but  at  Constantinople.  What  has  Arabi  done  since 
he  was  decorated  except  great  and  glorious  Mahomedan 
works  ?  He  has  massacred  infidels,  burnt  the  houses  of 
infidels,  fought  infidels,  and  fought  them  well,  and  now 
beards  the  infidels  who  shrink  trom  attacking  him.  So 
good  and  faithful  a  servant  is  not  to  be  punished,  if  he 
cannot  be  openly  approved  by  the  head  of  his  religion. 
That  the  Sultan  should  be  swayed  by  these  considerations 
is  not  wonderful  when  it  is  found  that  the  Khedive  is 
painfully  alive  to  them.  He  cannot  make  up  his  mind  to 
turn  completely  and  openly  against  Arabi.  He  will 
not  declare  Arabi  a  rebel ;  he  is  in  constant  communi- 
cation with  Arabi  ;  he  will  not  or  cannot  get  Egyptian 
officials  to  work  heartily  in  the  task  of  restoring  order  in 
Alexandria.  Arabi  represents  him  as  the  humble  tool 
and  servant  of  infidels,  led  by  their  bounties,  and  sleeping 
on  their  ships,  the  despicable  enemy  of  all  Egyptians  and  all 
Mahomedans.  This  was  the  picture  of  their  nominal  ruler 
which  his  chief  lieutenant  drew  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Notables  who  had  been  hurriedly  summoned  to  meet  at 
Cairo.  The  Notables  were  in  a  painful  state  of  embarrass- 
ment. They  did  not  know  which  would  win.  Whether 
they  liked  it  or  not,  they  felt  that  they  must  go  with  the 
conqueror,  but  they  were  not  sure  whether  the  Khedive 
or  Arabi  would  win.  One  of  them  hazarded  the 
remark  that  possibly  what  Arabi's  lieutenant  was  tell- 
ing them  might  not  be  true.  He  was  immediately 
put  down,  but  his  suggestion  appears  to  have  led  to  a 
compromise,  and  it  was  finally  decided  to  send  a  Special 
Commission  to  Alexandria,  which  should  report  to  the 
Notables  the  real  state  of  things,  and  give  time  to  all  to 
ascertain  what  is  to  become  of  Arabi.  It  is  obvious  that 
if  Arabi  is  quickly  put  down  the  leading  men  of  the 
country  will  welcome  the  Khedive  to  Cairo,  but  that  if 
he  is  not  quickly  put  down  these  same  men  would  be  con- 
strained to  commit  themselves  and  declare  against  the 
Khedive  and  his  infidel  allies. 
The  first  task  of  the  English  expedition  is  perhaps 
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fortunately  made  quite  clear  for  all  who  have  to  direct  it. 
ABABI  must  be  driven  from  his  present  position,  and  driven 
very  quickly,  for  he  has  intercepted  the  supply  of  fresh 
•water  on  which  Alexandria  depends.  There  is  no  dauger 
of  an  absolute  want  of  water  being  felt  in  Alexandria  for 
some  days.  Tanks  have  been  filled  ;  the  Alexandria  end  of 
the  canal  contains  a  store  which  is  considerable,  although 
it  cannot  be  replenished  ;  and  the  condensing  machines 
will  give  water  to  the  troops.  But  very  great  efforts  are 
being  made  by  the  English  authorities  in  Alexandria  to 
induce  the  native  population  to  return  to  its  homes,  and 
it  is  obvious  that  this  population  cannot  be  allowed  to 
come  back,  and  then  perish  from  thirst,  or  stray  back  into 
the  country,  because  the  invaders  leave  them  without 
water  in  the  city  to  which  they  have  invited  them  to 
return.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  ARABI  is  merely  driven 
from  his  position,  and  his  retreat  is  not  cut  off,  he  may 
burn  and  pillage  Cairo  as  he  has  burnt  and  pillaged 
Alexandria.  To  pievent  this  Arabi  must  either  be  attacked 
in  front,  or  there  must  be  a  force  landed  which,  from 
Ismailia  or  some  other  convenient  point,  will  cut  Arabi  off 
from  Cairo.  This  cannot  be  done  too  soon  ;  it  is  thought 
by  some  that  it  should  have  been  done  already.  At 
any  rate  delay  will  necessarily  increase  Arabi's  political 
influence.  There  is  also  an  immediate  necessity  for  se- 
curing the  lives  and  property  of  the  large  European 
population  which  is  in  great  dancer  at  Port  Said. 
Those  who  have  to  direct  the  Egyptian  expedition  have 
many  perplexities  to  deal  with;  and,  above  all,  they 
have  to  consider  that  even  a  slight  blunder  would  have 
effects  which  it  is  very  painful  to  contemplate.  The 
Government  has  been  indisputably  right  in  one  thing.  It 
treats  an  Egyptian  expedition  as  the  very  serious  matter 
which  it  really  is.  It  provides  abundance  of  troops,  and 
of  the  best  troops  that  are  at  its  disposal.  It  makes 
elaborate  preparations  for  a  difficult  campaign  in  a  bad 
season.  It  now  only  remains  for  it  to  ask  for  enough 
money,  and  to  breathe  that  energy  into  every  military  de- 
partment which,  can  only  be  imparted  by  the  knowledge 
that  those  at  the  head  of  affairs  are  thoroughly  in  earnest. 
"With  this,  for  the  present,  it  is  apparently  necessary  to  be 
satisfied. 


MR.  BRIGIIT'S  RESIGNATION*. 

THE  resignation  of  Mr.  Bright  was  an  event  which 
can  have  taken  no  one  by  surprise,  and  which,  re- 
garded in  and  by  itself,  requires  very  little  comment.  It  is 
always  satisfactory  to  find  that  there  is  one  member  of  any 
Cabinet  who  is  not  willing  to  eat  in  office  the  words 
uttered  in  Opposition.  Had  Mr.  Bright  acted  upon  his 
convictions  a  little  earlier,  and  retired  when  orders  were 
given  for  the  bombardment  (which,  on  his  own  principles, 
was  certainly  a  greater  breach  of  the  moral  law  than  any- 
thing that  is  likely  to  follow  it,  even  when  the  Govern- 
ment have  discovered  that  it  is  not  wise  to  give  scotched 
snakes  an  opportunity  of  turning),  his  action  would  have 
been  invulnerable  to  the  most  determinedly  hostile  criti- 
cism. As  it  is,  that  action,  while  creditable  in  itself,  had 
the  air  of  requiring  considerable  stimulus  from  his 
friends.  It  was  not  till  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  had  de- 
livered himself  and  his  soul  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
till  the  Radical  papers  of  the  lower  stamp  were  politely 
publishing  as  "  Bits  for  Bright  "  centos  out  of  his  own 
speeches  about  the  Crimean  war  and  other  matters,  that 
Mr.  Bright  made  up  his  mind.  Even  then  he  seems 
to  have  failed  to  emulate  Archbishop  Cranmer  in  empha- 
tically denouncing  the  offence  of  the  hand  which  had  signed 
the  order  for  the  bombardment.  But  these  are  matters 
very  much  for  Mr.  Bright's  own  judgment  and  decision. 
That  he  has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  done  his  duty  and  behaved 
like  a  man  of  honour,  if  not  wholly  like  a  man  of  sense, 
nobody  will  dispute ;  and  the  account  between  him  and 
the  public  is  thus  in  a  manner  closed.  But  this  is  not  the 
case  with  the  bearing  ot  his  retirement — following,  as  it 
does,  otner  retirements — on  the  question  of  the  standing 
and  future  ot  the  Ministry. 

The  most  obvious  danger  in  sucb  a  case  is  the  danger  of 
over-estimating  the  effect  of  the  secession.  There  was  a  time 
when  hardly  any  politician  of  eminence  but  had  his  "  group ' ' ; 
a  group  which,  if  less  purely  factious  than  the  groups 
which  follow  Greek  and  Italian  Ministers,  was  yet  tolerably 
certain  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  its  chief,  and  to  resent 
any  action  which  involved  his  withdrawal  from  the 
Ministry.    That  day  is  for  the  present  over,  though,  as  the 


Caucus  system  develops,  it  will  very  probably  return.  It 
so  happens,  too,  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  younger 
Radicals,  even  if  they  grouped  themselves  in  this  touch- 
me-not  manner  at  all,  would  not  be  likely  to  group  them- 
selves with  Mr.  Bright  on  this  question.  Their  shib- 
boleths are  different  from  his  ;  and  non-intervention, 
except  as  a  convenient  cry  against  a  Tory  Government,  is 
not  one  of  them.  Of  the  more  prominent  of  the  younger 
Radical  leaders  it  is  certain  that  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and 
probable  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  not  a  peace-at-any-price 
man  on  principle.  Again,  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  present 
electorate  that,  unlike  its  predecessor,  it  does  not  show  with 
any  accuracy  at  any  given  moment  the  process  of  change  that 
is  going  on  in  its  opinions.  It  is  a  barometer  which  needs 
a  good  deal  of  tapping  before  it  will  visibly  adjust  itself. 
Whether  this  is  due  to  political  stupidity,  or,  as  the  adula- 
tors of  the  provincial  constituencies  have  it,  to  high  poli- 
tical morality7,  it  is  unnecessary  now  to  discuss.  It  is 
certain  that  it  is  the  fact,  and  students  of  politics  have 
learnt  to  reckon  with  it.  xSro  critic  of  intelligence,  however 
unfavourably  disposed  he  might  be  to  the  policy  of  the 
Government,  expected  a  great  revulsion  of  popular  opinion 
on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Forster,  or,  earlier,  on  the  re- 
signation of  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  Experience  shows  that 
the  existing  constituencies  lay  these  things  up  in  their 
hearts  (if  they  attend  to  them  at  all)  in  a  very  peculiar 
manner.  The  misdeeds  and  the  misfortunes  of  a  Ministry 
accumulate  until  accident  or  the  wit  of  the  Opposition 
leaders  brings  the  whole  mass  to  bear,  and  then  it 
bears  at  once,  with  a  force  which  is  by  that  time 
probably  unreasonable  and  excessive.  There  are  not, 
indeed,  wanting  observers  who  attribute  the  sudden  and 
tremendous  lurches  of  popular  opinion  which,  have  been 
seen  during  the  last  ten  years  almost  wholly  to  sheer  poli- 
tical fickleness  and  instability,  cunningly  utilized,  it  may 
be,  at  the  right  moment  by  ingenious  politicians,  but 
almost  unaffected  by  intelligent  or  conscious  judgment  of 
the  conduct  of  the  unpopular  Ministry. 

However  this  may  be,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  supposing 
events  to  exercise  any  influence  at  all  on  the  intellect  of  the 
electorate,  that  three  resignations  of  important  members 
of  the  Cabinet  in  the  course  of  little  more  than  two  years 
ought  to  rank  among  such  events.  A  curious  theory  has 
been  advanced  by  some  partisans  of  the  Government  on 
this  subject,  which,  if  admitted,  would  undoubtedly  rob 
Ministerial  secessions  of  their  last  fragment  of  import- 
ance, so  long  as  there  remained  a  change  of  politicians 
in  the  party  capable  of  decently  filling  vacancies. 
According  to  this,  a  Ministry,  and  still  more  a  party, 
is  constructed  on  a  principle  somewhat  akin  to  that  of 
limited  liability.  A  politician  may  strongly  disapprove  of 
certain  steps  of  his  colleagues ;  he  may  disapprove  of 
them  so  strongly  that  there  is  no  alternative  for  him  but 
resignation.  But  this  does  not  lay  any  duty  on  him  but 
that  of  cordially  supporting  those  colleagues  in  all  other 
matters,  and  it  even  leaves  him  free  to  take  office  again 
directly  the  immediate  difficulty  is  past.  In  short,  he  may 
share  in  the  plunder,  provided  ho  pities  the  man  and  does 
not  personally  rob  him.  This  theory  has  been  pushed  so- 
far  as  to  make  some  of  those  who  hold  it  apparently  see 
nothing  extraordinary  in  the  idea  of  Mr.  Forstei:  re- 
suming office,  though  there  is  not  the  slightest  sign 
of  any  repentance  or  amendment  of  life  in  his  late 
colleagues  as  to  the  conduct  which  led  to  his  own  re- 
signation and  to  the  murder  of  his  successor.  Accord- 
ing to  this  theory,  there  would  certainly  be  no  reason 
why  a  party  should  ever  break  up,  and  so  far  it  would 
certainly  be  convenient,  but  its  general  acceptance  would 
hardly  tend  to  the  improvement  of  political  morality. 
But  it  is  not  accepted  as  yet,  and  until  it  is  accepted, 
a  resignation — much  more  repeated  resignations  of  im- 
portant members  of  a  Cabinet — must  be  considered  as 
likely  to  weaken  that  Cabinet  both  in  its  power  of  acting 
and  in  its  reputation.  It  may  be  pointed  out,  moreover, 
that  the  points  on  which  these  three  prominent  politicians 
have  felt  constrained  to  pronounce  the  policy  of  their  col- 
leagues so  bad  that  they  cannot  countenance  it  by  con- 
tinuing to  be  Ministers  are  not  questions  of  academic 
policy,  nor  are  they,  like  the  point  on  which  Mr.  Goschent 
holds  aloof,  points  which  can  be  settled  once  for  all,  and 
after  which  a  statesman,  though  disapproving  the  past, 
may  hold  that  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  let  bygones  be  bygones.  The  Irish  policy  which 
disgusted  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and  which  in  its  latest,  or 
almost  its  latest,  form  even  Mr.  Forster  could  not  stand, 
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is  not  finished  and  done  for.  All  sorts  of  subsidiary- 
measures  to  the  Land  Act — corollaries  to  carry  out  its 
principles,  lemmas  to  enable  it  to  get  to  work  and  demon- 
strate what  it  can  do — loom  not  indistinctly  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  are  announced  by  Mr.  Gladstone  as  work  for 
future  Sessions.  In  these  measures  it  is  certain  that  the 
principles  condemned  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll  will  pre- 
dominate, and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  applications 
which  were  too  much  for  Mr.  Forster  will  reappear. 
Nor  is  the  Egyptian  matter  a  thing  which  Mr.  Bright' s 
colleagues  can  despatch  quickly  and  then  receive  him 
back  again  with  joy  to  what  he  is  bound  to  con- 
sider their  blood-stained  arms.  What  will  be  the  end 
of  their  action  and  their  inaction  alike  no  man  knows  ; 
but,  whatever  it  is,  no  man  of  judgment  or  knowledge 
flatters  himself  that  it  will  come  quickly.  All  this  time 
Mr.  Bright's  colleagues  will  be  committing  what  Mr. 
Bright  confesses  to  be  in  his  view  breaches  of  the  moral 
law,  and  to  co-operate  very  heartily  even  in  other  matters 
with  breakers  of  the  moral  law  is  not  to  be  expected  of 
such  a  man.  Now  no  Government  can  even  from  its  own 
point  of  view  afford  to  go  on  squandering  strength  in  this 
way.  Nor  can  any  nation,  however  sluggish  in  its  political 
logic,  and  however  fond  of  settling  all  difficulties  by  changing 
Ministers  every  six  years,  be  expected  to  refrain  from 
arguing  that  a  Prime  Minister  who  drops  a  colleague  at  every 
important  action  must  be  acting  in  a  dubiously  safe  manner 
and  a  dubiously  wise  one.  The  novel  and  surprising  theory 
of  Liberalism,  which  looks  only  to  the  dicta  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  as  being  those  of  an  authority  with  power  to 
bind  and  to  loose,  absolute,  final,  not  to  be  questioned  or 
criticized,  may  for  a  time  be  proof  against  such  difficulties, 
but  as  they  accumulate  they  must  weaken  the  theory 
itself.  For  it  is  evident  that  each  of  these  distinguished 
Liberals  did  not  hold  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  such  an 
authority,  or  they  would  not  have  left  him.  The  humblest 
member  of  a  Caucus  can  hardly  be  prevented  after  a  time 
from  asking  himself  on  what  aristocratic  principle  the 
liberty  of  conscience  which  they  have  exercised  is  denied 
to  him. 


POLITICAL  PROSPECTS. 

ALTHOUGH  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  the  course  which 
public  affairs  may  take  within  the  next  few  weeks, 
the  country  ought  to  be  prepared  for  grave  political  com- 
plications. In  the  immediate  future,  as  in  the  past,  both 
foreign  and  domestic  difficulties  furnish  sufficient  reason 
for  anxiety.  Parliament  has  hitherto,  with  sound  judg- 
ment, abstained  from  any  formal  discussion  of  the  late 
policy  of  the  Government  in  Egypt  and  at  Constantinople. 
The  numerous  questions  which  are  daily  addressed  to  the 
Ministers  proceed  for  the  most  part  from  irresponsible  pi-ivate 
members,  who  seem  rather  to  wish  to  gratify  curiosity  than 
either  to  support  or  to  embarrass  the  Government.  There 
is  no  immediate  prospect  of  any  formal  party  division  on 
Eastern  policy,  though  weakness  or  blunders  will  be  vigi- 
lantly watched  and  sharply  criticized  by  the  Opposition. 
Thus  far  there  has  been  no  renewal  of  the  practice,  which 
prevailed  when  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  in  office,  of  making 
national  interests  subordinate  to  party  objects.  The  in- 
security or  uncertainty  of  the  position  of  the  Government 
is  exclusively  caused  by  the  Irish  Arrears  Bill.  The 
amendments  which  have  been  proposed  or  supported  by 
the  Opposition  leaders  in  the  House  of  Commons  were 
undoubtedly  concerted  with  their  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  alterations  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  will  regard  as  fatal  to  the  measure  will  be 
introduced  and  carried  by  a  large  majority  in  the  Upper 
House,  even  if  the  Bill  passes  a  second  reading.  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote's  proposal  that  the  Commons  shall 
deal  with  arrears  only  on  the  joint  application  of  the  land- 
lord and  the  tenant  is  wholly  inconsistent,  if  not  with  the 
other  provisions  of  the  Bill,  at  least  with  the  object  for 
which  it  is  promoted.  If  the  compulsory  enactments  were 
struck  out  of  the  Bill,  it  would  differ  little  from  the 
arrears  clauses  in  the  Land  Act  of  1881.  The  new  legis- 
lation is  in  the  highest  degree  anomalous,  and  its  conse- 
quences will  in  many  cases  involve  great  injustice;  but  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  his  admirers  have  persuaded  themselves 
that  it  will  pacify  Ireland ;  and,  if  their  anticipations 
were  realized,  their  disregard  of  principle  would  almost 
be  justified  by  the  result.  It  is  impossible  that  they 
should  accept  a  modification  of  the  scheme  which  would 


amount  to  a  discontinuance  of  their  experiment.  The  plan 
of  making  the  remission  of  arrears  dependent  on  the  con- 
sent of  the  landlord  would  therefore  be  equivalent  to  the 
rejection  of  the  Bill.  It  is  for  the  House  of  Lords,  or 
rather  for  those  who  guide  its  counsels,  to  weigh  the  dis- 
advantage of  concurrence  in  unjust  legislation  against  the 
practical  inconvenience  of  a  collision  with  the  Hoase  of 
Commons.  If  it  should  be  determined  to  follow  the  many 
precedents  of  acceptance  of  unpalatable  measures  in  con- 
sideration of  high  public  expediency,  Mr.  Gladstone's 
promise  of  an  early  prorogation,  and  his  threat  of  an  autumn 
Session,  may  be  fulfilled  without  interruption. 

The  direct  or  virtual  defeat  of  the  Arrears  Bill  will 
render  it  necessary  for  Mr.  Gladstone  to  .  choose  between 
dissolution  and  resignation.    An  appeal  to  the  constituen- 
cies, though  it  may  in  such  circumstances  be  constitutional 
and  customary,  is  an  awkward  mode  of  escaping  from  a 
deadlock.    The   Ministerial   majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons  is  unbroken ;  and  it  is   doubtful  whether  it 
would  be  greatly  improved  by  a  new  election.    If  the 
Ministers  are  of  the  opinion  that  they  would  be  liable  to 
serious  losses,  they  would  probably  not  resort  to  a  disso- 
lution.    They  have   often  announced  the  intention  of 
reinforcing  themselves  by  the  votes   of  county  house- 
holders before  the  next  general  election.    A  new  Parlia- 
ment elected   by  the  existing  constituency  would  pro- 
bably adjourn  for  some  years  longer  the  degradation  of 
the   franchise  on  which  the  ultra-Liberals  rely  for  the 
perpetuation  of  their  political  supremacy.    The  most  likely 
result  of  a  new  election  would  be  a  small  increase  of  the 
strength  of  the  Opposition,  with  the  result  of  leaving  the 
administration  in  the  hands  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  reducing  their  weight  and  influence  in 
the  country.    The  uncertainty  of  all  similar  calculations 
would  discourage  the  project  of  dissolution.    Against  the 
more  complete  organization  of  the  Birmingham  conspiracy 
may  be  set  the  probable  secession  of  almost  all  moderate 
Liberals.    It  is  impossible   to  conjecture  the  mode  in 
which  the  Irish  agitators  would  exercise  their  influence  on 
English  and  Scotch  constituencies,  but  they  would  receive 
a  considerable  addition  of  strength  from  Ireland.    At  the 
last  election  Mr.  Gladstone  commanded  the  unanimous 
support  of  the   party  which  is  now  represented  by  the 
Land  League.     The  Liberal  election  managers  will  not 
rely  on  the  assistance  of  their  late  confederates.  The 
Kilmainham   Treaty,  by  which  the    alliance  was  to  be 
restored,  is  probably  regarded  by  the  Irish  agitators  as  no 
longer  binding.    On  the  whole,  the  party  reasons  against 
a  dissolution  seem  to  preponderate  over  the  arguments  in 
its  favour.    If  the  same  conclusion  approves  itself  to  the 
Government,  it  will  become  necessary  to  resort  to  the  only 
alternative. 

A  resignation  would  be  detrimental  to  the  public  in- 
terest, though  it  might,  in  the  event  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Arrears  Bill,  be  unavoidable.  If  the  leaders  of  the 
Opposition  formed  a  Government,  they  must  neces- 
sarily resort  to  a  dissolution  as  soon  as  the  Session  was 
over.  In  the  meantime  they  would  have  to  encounter  a 
probable  recrudescence  of  sedition  in  Ireland,  where  the 
demagogues  would  be  reinforced  by  the  whole  body  of 
English  Radicals.  No  Conservative  Government  could 
carry  on  business  in  the  face  of  a  large  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  such 
a  reaction  as  that  of  1874.  It  is  improbable  that  Lord 
Salisbury  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  should  consent  to 
take  office  with  the  certainty  of  immediate  weakness  and 
the  probability  of  ignominious  failure.  On  their  refusal 
the  present  Government  would  resume  power,  probably 
with  several  personal  changes.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable  that  they  should  return  in  a  more  moderate 
temper.  The  Arrears  Bill  would  be  reintroduced  on  tho 
earliest  possible  occasion,  with  perhaps  additional  con- 
cessions to  the  tenants  at  the  expense  of  the  landlords. 
The  House  of  Lords  would  probably  not  think  it  expedient 
to  reject  the  Bill  a  second  time.  Meanwhile  the  unavoid- 
able delay  would  involve  the  indefinite  continuance  of  the 
refusal  to  pay  rent.  These  consequences,  and  many  other 
probable  inconveniences  and  dangers,  will  be  considered  in 
the  deliberations  of  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
It  is  more  than  unfortunate  that  it  should  become  neces- 
sary to  choose  between  apparent  complicity  in  vicions 
legislation  and  probable  aggravations  of  existing  difficulties 
both  in  Ireland  and  Great  Britain.  The  unjust  and  un- 
generous taunts  which  have  been  directed  against  the 
House  of  Lords  by  the  real  authors  of  the  Land  Act  will 
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not  deter  conscientious  statesmen  from  assigning  due 
weight  to  the  reasons  in  favour  of  a  second  act  of  prudent 
conformity.  The  whole  condition  of  things  is  changed  by 
the  publication  of  an  offer  which  is  thenceforth  regarded 
by  the  Irish  tenants  and  by  the  demagogues  as  the 
minimum  of  concession.  The  moral  responsibility  of  the 
Arrears  Bill,  if  it  passes  into  a  law,  will  devolve  almost 
exclusively  on  the  Ministers  who  proposed  a  bribe  as  a 
remedy  for  disaffection. 

If  the  present  Government  resumes  office  after  a  tender 
of  resignation,  it  is  at  least  possible  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
may  take  the  opportunity  of  retiring.  He  has  not  per- 
ceptibly suffered  from  labours  which  might  have  worn  out 
the  strength  of  a  younger  man ;  and  it  is  said  that  his 
spirits  have  never  flagged,  while  private  observers  have 
watched  the  course  of  events  with  dismay.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Gladstone  often 
intimated  a  wish  for  leisure  when  bis  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities were  less  overwhelming  than  at  the  present 
time.  Even  if  it  were  possible  that  he  should  contemplate 
the  results  of  his  Irish  legislation  with  complacency,  the 
employment  of  force  in  defence  of  the  national  interests  in 
Egypt  must  be  a  highly  unwelcome  duty.  If  for  these  or 
other  reasons  Mr.  Gladstone  contemplates  retirement,  it 
would  be  easier  to  decline  a  fresh  term  of  office  after 
resignation  than  to  break  up  the  Cabinet  without  imme- 
diate occasion.  It  is  obvious  that,  if  things  proceed  in 
their  ordinary  course,  Mr.  Gladstone  intends  both  to  con- 
duct the  discussion  on  procedure  in  the  autumn,  and  to 
introduce  in  the  Session  of  next  year  the  latest  alterations 
of  the  Land  Bill.  The  resignation  of  the  Government 
would  affect  the  whole  course  of  business,  and  it  might 
perhaps  also  involve  the  exclusion  of  some  of  his  present 
colleagues,  at  their  own  instance,  or  in  deference  to  party 
demands.  Such  a  task  would  probably  be  distasteful,  and 
it  might  be  more  smoothly  managed  by  a  possible  suc- 
cessor. It  is  impossible  to  judge  how  the  relations  of 
parties  would  be  affected  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  retirement 
from  his  position  of  undisputed  pre-eminence.  His  bril- 
liant abilities,  his  versatile  caprices,  his  propensity  to 
be  guided  by  sentiment,  his  faculty  of  devising  reasons  for 
yielding  to  unreflecting  impulse,  have  produced  a  profound 
feeling  of  distrust  in  his  judgment  and  even  in  his 
motives  ;  but  his  absolute  command  over  his  colleagues 
and  his  party  enables  him  to  repress  dangerous  agita- 
tion when  it  fails  to  command  his  sympathy.  ]f  he 
should  vacate  his  post,  the  place  would  probably  be 
filled  by  Lord  Granville  ;  but  the  chief  conduct  of 
business  would  fall  to  the  lot  of  Lord  Hartington  as  leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  would  probably  not  be 
annoyed  as  on  former  occasions  by  the  interference  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  ;  but  he  would  have  to  reconquer  the  confidence 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  No  politician  of  the  present 
day  has  sunk  so  rapidly  in  general  estimation,  and  perhaps 
he  has  reason  to  complain  of  a  want  of  allowance  for  a 
difficult  position.  It  must  be  trying  to  fall  back  into  the 
ranks  after  a  period  of  command,  and  Lord  Hartington 
has  not  the  oratorical  gifts  which  attract  attention  in  the 
absence  of  a  claim  to  authority.  When  Lord  Hartington 
was  leader,  he  was  generally  recognized  as  the  fittest  of  all 
competitors  for  the  post.  As  a  colleague  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
he  is  believed  never  to  have  asserted  an  independent  posi- 
tion by  resisting  any  of  the  wildest  vagaries  of  his  chief. 
Many  voters  supported  Liberal  candidates  at  the  last  elec- 
tion because  they  were  assured  that  Lord  Hartington 's  mode- 
rate speeches  indicated  the  policy  of  the  future  Government 
more  accurately  than  Mr.  Gladstone's  reckless  declama- 
tion. It  was  unavoidable  that  the  Ministry  should  take 
its  character  from  its  powerful  and  imperious  chief ;  but 
Lord  Hartington,  if  he  could  not  control  the  policy  of  the 
Government,  might  have  at  least  attempted  to  exercise  a 
moderating  influence.  If  the  Cabinet  is  reconstructed,  the 
selection  of  new  members  who  may  be  admitted  will  be 
watched  with  interest  and  anxiety.  The  evils  from  which 
reasonable  politicians  would  gladly  fly  seem  sufficiently 
serious ;  but  those  which  are  yet  unknown  may  perhaps 
prove  to  be  greater. 


IRELAND. 

THE  dexterity  of  Mr.  Platfair  succeeded  in  carrying 
the  Arrears  Bill  through  Committee  at  an  unex- 
pectedly early  hour  on  Wednesday ;  and,  though  the 
stages  of  report,  recommittal  for  certain  stated  purposes, 


and  third  reading  were  then  left,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  by  the  time  these  words  are  read  the  Bill  will  be 
on  its  way  to  the  Lords.  Of  its  chances  in  the  Upper 
House  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  it  will  leave  the  Commons  in  no  way  im- 
proved, save  as  regards  the  emigration  clauses,  and  in 
some  respects  even  in  a  worse  condition  than  when  it  was 
first  laid  before  them.  By  the  additional  bribe  of  including 
a  loan  measure  to  tenants  holding  at  over  thirty  pounds 
rent,  the  logical  unity  of  the  Bill  as  an  embodiment  of  the 
principle  of  gift  and  compulsion  has  been  destroyed,  and  a 
fresh  door  opened  (according  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  invariable 
habit  in  dealing  with  Irish  questions)  for  future  agitation. 
The  instructions  to  the  Commissioners  as  to  the  reckoning 
in  of  tenant-right  are  so  vague  as  to  be  probably  inopera- 
tive, and  the  discretion  allowed  to  the  tribunal  is  cer- 
tainly not  justified  by  its  actions  hitherto.  It  is  painful  to 
have  to  say  that  the  name  of  the  new  Commissioner  can- 
not be  thought  to  strengthen  the  Bench.  Lord  Monck  is  an 
excellent  man  of  business,  but  he  has  already  committed 
himself  in  print  to  the  championship  of  the  most  high- 
handed acts  of  his  future  colleagues.  The  most  striking 
circumstance  of  the  discussion  about  his  appointment  was 
Mr.  Gladstone's  memorable  admission  that  the  Govern- 
ment dare  not  trust  any  man  in  Ireland  save  decided 
partisans  to  work  their  schemes.  But  the  grave  incon- 
venience of  the  Bill  was  perhaps  most  strikingly  shown 
by  the  discussion,  incomplete  as  it  was,  which  took  place  on 
Sir  George  Campbell's  amendment.  This,  though  it  came 
to  nothing,  showed  symptoms  of  so  much  doubt,  in 
quarters  of  the  House  by  no  means  disinclined  to  the  Bill  as 
a  whole  or  to  the  Prime  Minister,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
at  that  time  also  to  intervene.  It  cannot  be  said  that  his 
intervention  was  happy.  Not  only  had  he  to  confess  that 
the  limitation  of  the  claims  of  the  landlord,  while  those  of 
the  other  creditors  remained  unlimited,  was  an  anomaly, 
but  he  had  further  to  confess  that  the  immediate  result  of 
the  Bill  was  not  unlikely  to  be  a  large  increase  of  evictions 
by  the  action  of  those  other  creditors.  That  is  to  say,  the 
very  evil,  as  it  is  held  to  be,  which  is  pleaded  as  the  excuse 
for  the  Bill,  is  by  admission  likely  to  be  increased  by  its 
operation,  and  the  landloi'd  will  see  rights  of  which  he  is 
forcibly  deprived  in  his  own  case  exercised  over  his  own 
land  by  shopkeepers  and  money-lenders.  For  the  general 
effect  an  illustration  will  convey  more  to  the  mind  than 
reams  of  argument.  Take  a  tenant  at  ten  pounds  annually. 
The  tenant-right  of  such  a  holding  is,  by  the  usual  caVcu- 
lation,  seventy  pounds ;  the  arrears  are  likely  to  be  about 
forty,  and  on  the  accepted  calculation  that  an  Irish 
tenant's  other  debts  are  generally  equal  to  those  in- 
curred towards  his  landlord,  his  obligations  to  other 
creditors  will  be  forty  more.  That  is  to  say,  his  tenant- 
right  would  be  all  but  sufficient  honestly  to  clear  him  of 
incumbrances.  But  by  this  Bill  he  will  go  before  the 
Commissioners,  and  pleading  inability  to  pay,  will  be  let  off 
his  arrears  at  fifty  per  cent,  discount,  himself  contribut- 
ing twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  remainder,  and  the  rest 
being  presented  to  him  by  the  nation.  The  Commissioners 
are  empowered,  and  by  the  wording  of  the  Bill  prompted, 
not  to  charge  his  tenant-right.  The  other  creditors,  this 
transaction  completed,  will  step  in  and  sell  him  up,  receiving 
their  own  debts  in  full,  and  leaving  him  the  balance,  with 
which  he  may  walk  off,  all  parties  being  satisfied  except 
the  landlord  and  the  English  taxpayer. 

The  imp  of  the  perverse  which  seems  to  have  entered 
the  souls  of  the  Government  as  to  Ireland  is  not  con- 
fining its  operations  to  this  question  of  arrears.  The  Pre- 
vention of  Crime  Bill  has  come  into  effect,  and  laudable 
efforts  are  being  made  by  the  Castle  officials  to  get  it  to 
work.  It  is  even  said  that  the  Lord-Lieutenant  re- 
mains at  his  office  till  half-past  seven  o'clock  for  the 
purpose.  This  is  admirable  of  Lord  Spencer;  but  unfortu- 
nately there  appears  to  be  some  doubt  whether  these  hours 
of  work  are  not  likely  to  do  more  harm  than  good.  All 
parties  in  England  are  agreed  that  neither  this  nor  any 
other  Prevention  of  Crime  Act  is  likely  to  work  satis- 
factorily without  an  entire  reorganization  of  the  detective 
branch  of  the  Irish  police.  Eor  this  purpose  Colonel 
Brackenbury  was  appointed  Assistant  Under-Secretary 
some  two  months  ago.  It  is  now  asserted  that  Colonel 
Brackenbury  has  resigned,  "  in  view  of  the  contingencies 
"  which  may  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  re-entering  the 
"  wider  and  more  congenial  field  of  military  service,"  says 
the  official  or  semi-official  scribe  with  a  really  admirable 
command  of  polite  English.  Unfortunately,  another  report 
says  that  the  scheme  proposed  by  Colonel  Brackenboki 
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"  was  too  thorough  to  commend  itself  to  the  approval  of 
"  Lord  Spencer."  His  Excellency,  it  is  understood,  "did 
"  not  favour  the  proposal  to  introduce  into  Ireland  the 
"  espionage  of  some  of  the  Continental  systems,  being  of 
"  opinion  that  they  were  not  likely  to  succeed  in  Ireland, 
"  and  being  further  of  opinion  that  the  system  was  not  in 
"  a  moral  sense  a  commendable  one."  Mr.  Treveltan 
has  indeed  denied  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  this  is 
the  reason  of  the  resignation,  and  no  one  supposes  that 
it  can  have  been  the  ostensible  reason.  But  Mr. 
Trevelyan  did  not  deny  the  fact  of  differences  of 
opinion,  and  until  such  a  denial  is  given  the  quotations 
will  be  fatally  eloquent.  Translated  into  plain  English, 
they  mean  that  Colonel  Brackenbury  set  about  to 
catch  atrocious  scoundrels  as  if  he  meant  it,  and 
as  if  they  were  atrocious  scoundrels,  and  that  this 
straightforward  proceeding  shocked  the  most  moral  of 
moral  Cabinets.  Espionage  is  not  a  pleasant  word,  nor  is 
it  a  pleasant  thing.  But  no  detective  force  can  exist 
except  as  a  mere  ornament  without  its  use,  and  in  especial 
no  Irish  detective  force  can  without  it  be  worth  the  wear 
and  tear  of  its  salt-cellars — let  alone  their  contents. 
Irish  treason  and  Irish  savagery  never  have  been  checked 
by  any  other  means  except  when  they  have  been  allowed 
unheeded  to  gather  head,  and  then  have  been  temporarily 
drowned  in  the  bloodshed  and  terror  of  an  insurrection 
violently  suppressed.  To  this  Lord  Spencer's  morality,  if 
it  be  truly  described  (it  is  permissible  to  hope  that  it 
has  not  been  so),  will  surely  lead,  if  it  does  not  lead  to 
something  worse.  It  can  therefore  only  be  described  as 
the  most  immoral  morality  conceivable,  if  it  were  not 
preferable  to  describe  it  as  incomparably  the  most  foolish. 

The  incidents  which  day  by  day  expose  and  illustrate 
the  folly  of  dealing  in  such  a  fashion  with  such  a  country 
are  too  numerous  to  mention.  Archbishop  Croke's  last 
reported  achievement,  the  commendation  of  the  "  pluck 
"  and  dash  and  generosity"  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pallas, 
the  most  turbulent  and  lawless  district  in  all  Ireland, 
is  the  most  striking  recent  occurrence  of  the  kind.  But 
perhaps  more  real  instruction  to  practical  politicians 
may  be  extracted  from  an  article  in  the  current  number 
of  the  Dublin  Review  which  deals  in  part  with  the 
Land  Corporation.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the 
Dublin  Review  is  second  to  no  Irish  periodical  in  point  of 
respectability.  Its  attitude  on  the  general  land  question 
has,  moreover,  been  moderate  and  fair.  But  it  is  in  hys- 
terics about  Mr.  Kavanagh's  plan,  and  for  what  reason  ? 
Simply,  as  the  reader  very  soon  perceives,  because  the 
proposed  importation  of  "  loyal  farmers  from  other  dis- 
"  tricts  "  is  likely  to  strengthen  the  Protestant  communi- 
ties and  weaken  the  Roman  Church  in  Ireland.  That  is  to 
say,  a  purely  economical  and  political  question  suddenly 
loses  all  its  economic  and  political  aspects  when  it  happens 
to  touch  sectarian  interests.  It  is  "  matter  of  breviary  " 
in  a  new  but  exact  sense,  and  is  so  to  be  dealt  with.  This 
is  only  an  instance  of  the  myriad  idols  which  beset  men's 
judgments  in  reference  to  this  unfortunate  country. 
The  Idols  of  the  Vestry  send  the  Dublin  Review 
into  a  fury  about  a  simple  practical  project  which 
ought  to  be  discussed  from  the  most  matter-of- 
fact  considerations,  and  make  Archbishop  Croke  (who 
very  likely  is  a  God-fearing  person  enough  in  private  life) 
give  direct  or  indirect  approbation  to  persons  and  prac- 
tices that  violate  half  the  clauses  of  the  Decalogue.  The 
Idols  of  the  Study  engage  Mr.  Gladstone  in  such  a  con- 
fusion of  inextricable  embarrassments  that  he  frankly  con- 
fesses that  a  measure  designed  to  stave  off  eviction  will 
probably  cause  eviction.  Lastly,  the  Idols  of  the  Stump 
make  a  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  if  report  does  not 
bely  him,  quarrel  with  means  for  catching  ruffians  shed- 
ding innocent  blood  because  they  are  not  in  themselves 
morally  commendable.  It  is  not  morally  commendable  to 
surround  a  man's  neck  with  a  noose  against  his  will  and 
suspend  him;  thereby  until  he  be  dead.  Would  Lord 
Spbhcer  be  prevented  by  a  scruple  of  this  kind  from  sign- 
ing the  death-warrant  of  the  men  whose  knives  clashed  in 
the  breast  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  ?  But  it  may  be 
admitted  that  this  dilemma  is  one  with  which,  so  long  as 
he  retains  his  alleged  views  of  detective  organization,  Lord 
Spencer  is  never  likely  to  be  confronted. 


ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE. 

THE  discussions  on  Egypt  in  the  French  Chamber 
which  preceded  the  abrupt,  if  temporary,  fall  of  M. 
de  Freycinet's  Ministry  were  full  of  matter  quite  as 
interesting  to  Englishmen  as  to  Frenchmen.  In  the  first 
place,  they  disclosed  a  secret  not  confided  to  the  English 
Parliament,  that  England  and  France  had  actually  con- 
cluded an  agreement  for  active  intervention  in  order  to 
protect  the  Suez  Canal.  M.  de  Freycinet  added  that  the 
two  Powers  had  laid  their  intentions  before  the  Conference 
with  the  object  of  obtaining  the  assent  of  Europe,  if  it 
could  be  obtained,  and  of  reserving  their  freedom  of  action, 
or,  in  other  words,  doing  without  a  European  sanction 
if  it  could  not  be  obtained.  When  M.  de  Freycinet 
was  speaking  it  was  still  supposed  to  be  uncertain 
what  the  answer  of  the  Porte  would  be  to  the  invitation  of 
the  Powers.  By  the  gi'eat  exertions  of  French  diplomacy,  the 
evils  of  a  Turkish  intervention  had  been,  in  the  opinion  of 
M.  de  Freycinet,  minimized  to  an  extent  which  made  it 
almost  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  the  Sultan  ac- 
cepted or  refused  an  invitation  to  act  for  Europe  in  the 
character  of  a  high-class  constable.  But,  if  the  Sultan 
refused,  and  then  the  Conference  asked  France,  among 
other  Powers,  to  interfere  actively  to  restore  order  in 
Egypt,  M.  de  Freycinet  was  willing  to  go  as  far  as  to  say 
that  France  would  be  inclined  to  take  her  share  in  the  work. 
Throughout  his  speech  M.  de  Freycinet  breathed  sentiments 
of  the  most  ardent  friendship  for  England.  The  English 
alliance  was  the  keystone  of  his  policy,  and  he  was  proud 
to  be  able  to  say  that  he  had  so  managed  matters  that  not 
the  shadow  of  a  cloud  had  passed  over  this  alliance  while 
he  had  been  at  the  head  of  French  affairs.  The  general 
sentiments  which  M.  de  Freycinet  expressed  are  felt  here 
also.  There  is  a  widely-spread  and  a  sincere  desire  to  be 
on  cordial  terms  with  France.  But  it  is  by  no  means  easy 
work  for  English  statesmen  to  work  harmoniously  with  the 
French  Ministry  of  the  day.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
entirely  impossible  to  calculate  how  long  any  French 
Ministry  will  last.  An  English  Foreign- Secretary  has  no- 
notion  who  will  reply  to  his  next  despatch.  For  a  French 
Ministry  is  the  mere  creature  and  plaything  of  a  Chamber 
which  knows  neither  what  it  wants  nor  whom  it  can 
trust.  On  the  same  day  that  M.  de  Freycinet  vindicated 
his  Egyptian  policy,  and  secured  his  vote  of  credit  for  the 
navy  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  he  was  turned  out  of 
office  by  an  adverse  vote  on  the  question,  not  whether 
Paris  should  have  a  mayor,  but  whether  the  Government 
should  be  allowed  to  say  that  the  creation  of  a  mayor  for 
Paris  was  possibly  a  thing  that  might  some  day  be 
thought  of. 

The  relations  of  the  Ministry  to  the  Chamber  coloured 
every  part  of  M.  de  Freycinet's  speech.  He  had  to  put 
everything  in  the  light  in  which  he  thought  the  Chamber 
would  like  to  see  it  put.  It  seemed  to  him  that,  as  tha 
Chamber  did  not  know  whether  it  would  like  France  to 
interfere  actively  in  Egypt  or  not,  it  might  be  possible  to 
represent  interference  to  protect  the  Canal  as  something 
quite  different  from  interference  to  restore  order  in  Egypt. 
It  was  probable,  and  the  calculation  was  justified  by 
the  attitude  of  the  Chamber,  that  his  hearers  would 
not  examine  too  closely  what  interference  to  protect 
the  Canal  really  meant.  A  correspondent  of  an 
English  newspaper  has  given  himself  the  pains  to 
enlighten  the  French  mind  on  this  head.  Under 
the  form  of  announcing  what  is  intended,  he  accurately 
explains  what  must  have  been  intended  if  a  scheme  for 
adequately  protecting  the  Canal  was  to  be  carried  out. 
The  points  to  be  occupied  for  the  due  protection  of  tho 
Canal  are  Alexandria,  Cairo,  Ismailia,  Port  Said,  and 
Suez.  He  is  perfectly  right.  Unless  these  points  are 
occupied,  the  Canal  cannot  be  protected  ;  but,  if  they  are 
occupied,  the  separate  expedition  for  restoring  order  in 
Egypt  would  appear  to  have  extremely  little  left  for  it  to 
do.  In  a  similar  strain  M.  de  Freycinet  blandly  talked  of 
the  Conference  casually  proposing  that  France  should 
share  in  the  work  of  restoring  order,  and  of  Franco 
politely  replying  that  the  idea  was  not  a  bad  one.  This 
vision  of  a  Conference  first  deciding  that  there  must  be 
interference,  and  then  looking  about  to  see  on  whom  the 
high  honour  of  participating  in  the  work  shall  be  con- 
ferred, is  purely  imagiaary.  There  is  no  such  Conference,  and 
there  could  iiever  have  been.  The  Conference  that  really 
exists  is  a  Conference  that  was  told  that,  if  Turkey  did 
not  interfere,  England  would  interfere,  and  that  any  other 
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Power  that  liked  to  join  her  might  do  so.  The  picture  of 
an  embarrassed  Europe  begging  France  to  be  kind  enough 
to  send  French  troops  to  Egypt  is  only  adapted  to  the 
region  of  the  French  Chamber.  But  in  larger  matters  of 
this  kind  M.  de  Feeycinet  had  not  got  to  the  full  length 
to  which  he  was  prepared  to  go  in  accommodating  himself 
to  what  he  fancied  the  Chamber  would  like  to  hear.  He 
rightly  thought  that  his  hearers  would  like  to  have  some 
reference  made,  if  not  in  a  very  explicit  way,  to  the  course 
taken  by  the  Government  in  withdrawing  the  French  ships 
from  Alexandria  when  the  bombardment  was  announced,  j 
It  seemed  strange  to  others  as  well  as  to  Englishmen 
that  France,  after  asking  England  to  send  ships  of  war  to 
Alexandria,  should,  when  hostile  preparations  against  the 
allied  fleets  were  being  made,  leave  England  unaided  to 
remove  the  danger.  The  Chamber  might  be  supposed  to 
be  a  little  sensitive  as  to  the  conduct  of  France.  But  any 
painful  feelings  could  be  easily  removed.  M.  de  Fketcinet 
had  only  to  venture  on  the  bold  assertion  that  the  initiative 
in  the  despatch  of  the  allied  fleet  to  Alexandria  came  from 
England.  This  seems  a  very  strong  flight  of  imagination 
to  any  one  who  has  read  the  English  Parliamentary 
papers,  in  which  the  real  origin  of  the  proposal  is  distinctly 
recorded  ;  but  M.  de  Fretcinet  knew  that  the  French  Par- 
liamentary papers  reach  only  to  a  very  distant  date,  and 
could  be  sure  that  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  his  hearers 
would  know  the  recent  history  of  the  French  Foreign 
Office. 

The  French  press,  with  few  exceptions,  treated  the  bom- 
bardment as  an  act  which  England  was  quite  at  liberty  to 
venture  on  if  she  pleased.  A  portion  of  the  German  press 
was  inclined  to  be  abusive  until  the  official  organs  guided 
it  into  reason  or  silence.  The  Russian  press  was  haunted 
partly  with  the  idea  that  the  bombardment  was  somehow 
antagonistic  to  Panslavism,  and  partly  with  the  idea  that 
it  was  calculated  to  frustrate  a  project  so  eminently  accept- 
able to  all  the  world,  of  giving  the  Sultan  a  capital  on  the 
Nile  instead  of  the  capital  on  the  Bosphorus,  which  he 
would  be  delighted  to  hand  over  to  Russia.  It  was 
reserved  to  the  Italian  press  to  be  loudly,  wildly,  irra- 
tionally abusive.  At  the  same  time  this  abusive  press 
was  quite  contented  to  record  the  fact  that  the  Italian 
Ministry  did  not  at  all  agree  with  it.  The  Italians  are 
willing  to  let  their  responsible  governors  decide  for 
them  as  long  as  they  have  the  pleasure  of  saying  what 
they  please,  and  their  talk  was  the  talk  of  men  irre- 
sponsible, and  very  new  to  European  politics,  who  think 
they  were  strong  and  know  they  were  weak,  and  who 
are  kept  in  a  quiver  by  finding  that  their  country  is 
never  either  in  nor  out  of  European  affairs.  Anyhow, 
it  is  pleasant  to  get  away  from  Italian  babbling  to  the 
speeches  of  men  like  M.  Gambetta  and  M.  Clemenceau, 
who  each  had  something  to  say  that  was  worth  hearing 
and  reading.  M.  Gambetta  stuck  to  the  text  on  which  he 
has  so  often  preached,  that  France  must  lay  a  heavy  hand 
on  Egypt,  in  order  to  tranquillize  the  Arabs  of  Algeria. 
He  derided  the  Egyptian  National  party,  and  looked  on 
them  as  only  so  many  Arabs  whose  follies  had  to  be 
knocked  out  of  them  in  order  that  other  Arabs  might  be 
taught  to  be  wise.  M.  Clemenceau,  on  the  other  hand, 
expressed  his  earnest  belief  in  the  Egyptian  National 
party.  It  is,  in  his  eyes,  the  salt  of  Egypt,  and  the 
grievances  on  which  it  insists  are  real  grievances. 
Opinions  like  these  are  worth  noticing,  not  so  much 
on  account  of  their  intrinsic  value,  as  because  they  are 
the  opinions  of  men  who  have  opinions.  Sooner  or 
later  the  Chamber,  or  if  not  the  Chamber  then  the 
country,  will  get  tired  of  mere  trimming  and  colourless 
leaders,  and  those  who  can  think,  speak,  and  act  will 
come  to  the  top.  These  opinions  may  also  serve  as  some 
faint  guide  as  to  what  is  coming  in  Egypt.  It  is  not  very 
difficult  to  conceive  how  we  are  to  suppress  Arabi, 
how  we  are  to  punish  the  authors  of  the  massacres, 
how  we  are  to  give  the  Khedive  a  home  and  a  Ministry 
at  Cairo,  or  how  we  are  to  protect  the  Canal.  The  real 
difficulty  is  to  picture  to  ourselves  what  we  are  to  leave 
behind  us  when  we  get  away.  The  revival  of  the 
status  quo  is  impossible.  There  was  one  thing  as  to 
which  all  the  French  speakers  except  M.  de  Charmes 
were  agreed,  and  that  was  that  the  joint  control  is 
gone  for  ever.  If  Egypt  is  not  to  be  controlled, 
it  must  be  made  independent  ;  and  if  the  Khedive, 
after  having  been  restored,  is  left  without  foreign  troops 
to  protect  him,  he  must  have  something  on  which  to 
lean ;  and  as  the  hope  is  now  passed  away  that  he 


might  lean  on  the  Sultan  and  the  religious  submissive- 
ness  of  his  people,  it  is  difficult  to  see  where  he  can  find 
support,  except  in  the  popular  persuasion  that  he  is  the 
true  head  of  those  who  are  filled  with  such  mild  aspirations 
for  a  more  distinct  national  existence  as  Egyptians  may  b 
capable  of  feeling  or  can  be  permitted  or  encouraged  t 
entertain. 


PUBLIC  OFFICES  SMUGGLED. 

rj^O  refer  a  Bill  irrevocably  settling  the  future  of  our 
JL  Public  Offices  to  a  hybrid  Committee,  to  take  evi- 
dence, adopt  resolutions,  and  return  the  Bill  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  then  to  hurry  that  Bill  with  such  express 
and  almost  clandestine  speed  through  its  remaining  stages 
that  it  was  already  considerably  advanced  in  its  course 
through  the  Upper  House  before  the  report  and  evidence 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Commons  was  printed — is  a 
novel  and  daring  way  of  dealing  with  Parliament  ; 
but  it  is  not  praiseworthy,  and  it  is  dangerous,  for  it 
extends  the  principle  of  the  Cloture  to  all  expression  of 
opinion. 

The  policy  which  we  have  sketched  has  been  the  course 
adopted  by  Mr.  Lefevre  in  regard  to  the  Public  Offices 
Bill.  The  object  of  this  measure,  as  it  will  be  remembered, 
is  to  provide  for  the  construction  of  a  new  War  Office  and 
Admiralty  on  the  site,  generally  speaking,  of  the  existing 
Admiralty  and  some  adjacent  buildings.  The  practical 
reduction  of  the  available  sites  for  future  public  offices  to 
the  Great  George  Street  and  the  Admiralty  sites  was  the 
virtual  work  of  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane's  Committee  in 
1877.  The  so-called  Fife  House  site,  on  the  other  side  of 
Whitehall,  was,  indeed,  also  mentioned  in  the  Rejjort ;  but 
that  alternative  has,  in  reality,  fallen  out  of  the  running. 
Of  these  sites,  that  which  is  identified  with  Great  George 
Street  has  long  been  the  favourite  one  with  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  persons  who  have  studied  the  question ;  and 
we  have  done  our  best  from  time  to  time  to  advance  its 
claims.  Nevertheless,  in  face  of  the  practical  needs  of 
permanent  offices,  and  after  years  of  helpless  and  extrava- 
gant procrastination,  we  were  not  unwilling  to  have 
acquiesced  in  the  Admiralty  site,  provided  the  best  and  not 
the  worst  use  had  been  made  of  it.  There  is  no  improve- 
ment which  public  opinion  has  for  time  out  of  mind 
more  imperatively  demanded  than  the  opening  of  St. 
James's  Park  to  Charing  Cross  by  the  extension  in  a 
straight  line  of  that  noble  avenue,  the  Mall.  The  golden 
opportunity  for  achieving  this  success  had  come  to  the 
Government  when  it  decided  on  rebuilding  those  offices 
upon  the  Admiralty  site,  and  it  has  deliberately  thrown 
the  good  fortune  away  while  offering  to  give  instead  a 
thoroughfare  at  an  angle  which  must  be  destructive 
of  any  such  vista  as  that  of  the  whole  line  of  the  St. 
James's  Park  Avenue  from  Charing  Cross.  Such  as  Mr. 
Lefevre's  plan  was  it  was  referred  to  a  hybrid  Committee, 
comprising  a  representation  of  the  members  who  are  gene- 
rally understood  to  interest  themselves  in  questions  of 
metropolitan  improvement,  while  as  to  their  conclusions  we 
have  only  the  jejune  minutes  of  the  tardily  published  Report 
to  guide  us.  It  seems  that  the  preamble  of  the  Bill  was 
passed  in  a  single  sitting  on  June  16,  and  after  the  exami- 
nation of  two  Government  witnesses,  but  that  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  Committee  refused  to  hold  itself 
bound  to  the  details  of  the  scheme,  while  it  was  unwilling 
to  do  anything  which  should  look  like  an  attempt  to  delay 
the  rebuilding  as  a  whole.  Had  it  not  been  for  this 
scruple,  it  might  probably  have  worked  more  effectively. 
As  it  was,  another  day,  June  20,  was  spent  in  deliberation, 
and  at  the  next  meeting,  on  June  26,  Mr.  Beresford 
Hope  moved  "  that  the  Committee  ask  leave  to  make  a 
"  Special  Report,  with  a  view  to  consider  an  alternative 
plan."  This  motion  was  supported  by  Sir  Richard 
Wallace,  Mr.  Walter,  Mr.  Gerard  Noel,  and  Mr. 
Beresford  Hope,  but  opposed  by  Mr.  Arthur  Arnold, 
Sir  Henry  Selwyn  Ibbetson,  Sir  Arthur  Otway,  Mr. 
Rylands,  and  Mr.  Brand,  and  therefore  lost.  A  Memo- 
randum by  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Works,  which 
somewhat  mysteriously  appears  as  an  appendix,  throws, 
as  we  believe,  light  on  this  debate.  The  upshot  of  this 
very  unsatisfactory  paper  is  that,  the  laches  of  successive 
Governments  having  allowed  the  two  powerful  banks  of 
Messrs.  Drummond  and  Messrs.  Cocks  and  Biddulph  to 
rebuild  upon  ground  which  ought  to  have  been  jealously 
guarded  for  the  extension  of  the  Mall,  that  most  desirable 
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tnprovement  can  now  be  only  carried  out  at  a  cost  which  Mr. 
|  jEFEVEE  estimates  at  an  extra  quarter  of  a  million,  though 
:  ie  has  given  neither  to  the  public  nor  to  Parliament  the 
Opportunity  of  testing  his  figures  in  debate. 

The   Bill,    as  we  have   said,   was,    under  cover  of 
!."rish  troubles,  hustled  through  the  House  of  Commons 
'vith  such  indecent  hurry  that  the  Report,  which  by  all 
precedent,  and  according  to  all  the  common  sense,  which 
Is  accepted  to  guide  deliberation,  should  have  been  waited 
:br,  was   not  distributed  till  long   after  the  Bill  was 
i  ^one  up  to  the  House  of  Lords.    There  Lord  Campbell's 
[plucky  attempt  to  intercept  it  and  have  the  question 
[referred  to  a  Select  Committee  failed  for  the  present, 
although,  as  Lord  Salisbury  pointed  out,  the  opportunity 
,-might  come  next  year  to  reconsider  the  matter.  As 
he  said,  "  When  the  question  comes  before  their  lord- 
"  ships  next  Session  in  a  different  shape,  the  Government 
"  ought  to  consent  to  the  appointment  of  a  Select  Committee 
"  to  examine  all  the  inconveniences  that  had  been  reprc- 
"'  sented  to  their  lordships."    That  shape  will  be  the  de- 
mand for  money  to  build  on  the  modicum  of  site  which  may 
,have  been  meanwhile  acquired.    "  Better  late  than  never  " 
is  a  comfort  to  which  we  often  have  to  recur.    It  is  for 
those  who  care  for  the  credit  of  British  administration  and 
for  the  improvement  of  London  that  these  words  of  Lord 
Salisbury  shall  not  be  allowed  to  be  forgotten.    If  nothing 
more  is  said  or  done,  the  long  history  of  the  rebuilding  of 
the  public  offices  will  conclude  with  a  fiasco  even  more 
pitiful,  if  possible,  than  any  which  has  yet  marked  the 
successive  stages  of  its  tortuous  progress. 


THE  ELECTBIC  LIGHTING  BILL. 

THE  position  held  by  Irish  business  in  Imperial  legisla- 
tion has  never  been  more  conspicuous  than  in  the 
history  of  the  Electric  Lighting  Bill.  It  is  a  measure  of 
immense  practical  importance,  and  it  interests  a  large 
number  of  people  who  have  ordinarily  a  great  deal  to  say 
for  themselves.  Yet  it  has  been  carried  through  Committee 
in  a  single  sitting,  and  that  on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  and 
after  scarcely  any  debate  on  the  second  reading.  The 
speed  with  which  the  Bill  has  up  to  this  time  been  dis- 
posed of  is  in  part  due  to  the  very  great  care  which  has 
been  given  to  its  construction.  In  this  respect,  at  all 
events,  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  an  excellent  Minister.  He 
knows  what  he  means  a  Bill  to  do,  and  he  takes  abundance 
of  trouble  to  insure  that  it  shall  do  what  he  means.  But 
that  a  measure  of  this  magnitude  should  have  been  taken 
through  its  most  important  stage  at  a  Saturday  sitting 
will  remain  one  of  the  most  remarkable  incidents  in  the 
Session  of  1882.  The  Electric  Lighting  Bill  deals  with  a 
subject  that  is  likely  soon  to  concern  everybody  who  has 
to  consider  how  his  house  shall  be  lighted;  and  it  gives  the 
local  authorities  new  and  extensive  powers  in  regard  to  the 
lighting  both  of  houses  and  streets.  In  any  ordinary 
year  both  these  aspects  of  the  Bill  would  have  received 
ample  discussion.  The  House  of  Commons  would  have  had 
to  listen  to  successive  prophecies  of  the  certain  triumph 
of  electric  lighting  and  of  the  staying  power  of  gas. 
When  it  had  at  last  been  recognized  that  this  was  a  con- 
troversy which  only  the  event  could  decide,  the  advocates 
of  municipal  action  and  the  advocates  of  private  enter- 
prise would  have  occupied  the  field  for  several  nights. 
Every  grievance  that  is  stored  up  in  the  bosoms  of 
brooding  members  against  grasping  Companies  or  ex- 
travagant Corporations  would  have  been  laid  before  Par- 
liament, and  the  debate  would  for  the  time  have  turned  on 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  local  self-government.  The  Pre- 
vention of  Crime  Bill  and  the  Arrears  Bill  have  closed 
these  eager  mouths.  The  speeches  of  Saturday  were  but 
a  fraction  of  those  which  an  Electric  Lighting  Bill 
would  naturally  have  called  forth,  and  even  they  were 
influenced  by  the  knowledge  that  the  House  had  foregone 
its  Saturday  holiday  to  pass  the  Bill  as  it  was,  and  not  to 
listen  to  reasons  why  it  should  be  made  different.  There 
was  only  one  division  throughout  the  afternoon,  and  that 
was  on  a  clause  purporting  to  do  what  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Government  the  Bill  already  does.  Every  other 
amendment  was  suggested  only  to  be  withdrawn,  and  even 
members  who  think  that  the  Bill  attacks  the  property 
of  Corporations,  and  will  injure  the  interests  of  the  public, 
declined  to  give  the  Committee  the  trouble  of  dividing. 
The  House  was  apparently  too  thankful  to  the  Govern- 


ment for  allowing  it  to  discuss  any  English  measure 
whatever  to  venture  to  improve  upon  the  boon  vouch- 
safed to  it.  In  such  a  Session  as  the  present  an  Electric 
Lighting  Bill  is  a  gift-horse,  and  it  has  been  gladly 
allowed  the  exemption  which  gift-horses  enjoy. 

The  rapid  development  of  electric  lighting  made  the 
framing  of  regulations  for  dealing  with  it  something  very 
like  a  necessity.  It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that  the  con- 
dition of  public  business  virtually  left  the  framing  of 
these  regulations  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  Probably  there 
is  no  one  in  the  House  who  has  a  better  claim  than 
Mr.  Chamberlain  to  be  listened  to  on  matters  of  this 
kind.  But  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  too  completely  identified 
with  one  of  the  two  rival  interests  between  which  the 
Bill  has  to  arbitrate  to  be  a  perfectly  impartial  authority 
on  the  points  in  dispute.  We  are  disposed  to  think  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain  is  right  in  believing  that  the  supply  of 
such  necessaries  as  water  and  artificial  light  can  best  be 
undertaken  by  the  municipal  authorities.  Englishmen 
have  long  depended  for  these  things  upon  private  Com- 
panies, and  they  are  not  so  well  satisfied  with  the  system  as 
to  wish  to  perpetuate  it.  Still,  the  change  which  will  be 
wrought  by  the  Electric  Lighting  Bill  is  one  of  very  great 
magnitude,  and  as  such  it  deserves  very  much  more  careful 
consideration  than  it  has  actually  received.  The  Bill 
empowers  the  Board  of  Trade  to  license  any  local  authority 
to  supply  electricity  for  any  public  or  private  purposes, 
and  the  probability  is  that  electricity,  unlike  gas,  will  be 
supplied  rather  by  local  authorities  than  by  private  Com- 
panies. The  Board  of  Trade  is,  it  is  true,  empowered  to 
grant  similar  licences  to  "  any  Company  or  person."  But 
when  it  grants  a  licence  to  a  local  authority,  it  can  do  so 
of  its  own  free  will;  whereas  when  it  grants  a  licence  to  a 
"  Company  or  person,"  the  consent  of  "  every  local  authority 
"  having  jurisdiction  within  the  area,  or  any  part  of  the 
"  area,  within  which  a  supply  is  licensed  to  be  furnished  " 
must  first  bo  had.  It  will  not,  therefore,  be  in  the  power 
i  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  determine  whether  in  any  given 
area  a  licence  for  the  supply  of  electricity  shall  be  granted 
to  the  local  authority  or  to  a  private  Company.  If  the 
local  authority  chooses  to  oppose  the  issue  of  a  licence 
to  any  one  but  themselves,  their  objection  will  be  final — 
final,  that  is  to  say,  as  regards  authorization  by  licence. 
The  possible  case  of  a  local  authority  playing  the  part 
of  dog  in  the  manger,  and  neither  providing  electricity 
themselves  nor  suffering  any  one  else  to  provide  it,  has 
been  foreseen  and  guarded  against.  If  the  consent  of  the 
local  authorities  is  not  to  be  had,  the  Board  of  Trade  may 
submit  to  Parliament  a  provisional  order  authorizing  the 
supply  of  electricity  within  a  given  area  without  the  con- 
sents required  for  a  licence ;  and  it  will  then  rest  with 
Parliament  whether  or  not  to  confirm  this  order.  Even  in 
this  case,  however,  the  local  authority  has  a  place  of  re- 
pentance kept  open  for  it.  It  will  be  able  at  any  time 
within  fifteen  years  to  buy  the  Company's  property  at  the 
same  price  as  if  the  purchase  were  made  "in  the  open  market 
"  at  the  time."  This,  at  least,  is  the  description  which 
Mr.  Chamberlain  gives  of  the  intention  of  the  clause  ;  and, 
as  he  says  that  it  has  been  the  subject  of  the  most  carefnl 
consideration,  there  is  some  reason  to  think  that  it  will  be 
found  in  practice  to  do  this,  and  yet  not  to  do  anything 
more.  However  clear  the  meaning  of  the  clause  may  be 
to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  it  was  not  equally  clear  to  tho 
House ;  for  Mr.  Cross  moved  to  substitute  a  different  defi- 
nition of  what  the  local  authority  is  to  pay  for,  and  Sir 
John  Lubbock  thought  that  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  should  explain  what  was  meant  by  the  clause.  He 
"  presumed  that  the  Government  could  not  mean  that  the 
"  corporations  should  have  the  right  of  purchase  at  a  break- 
"  up  price  " ;  and  that  all  the  amendment  sought  to  establish 
was  that  the  clause  "  meant  the  market  value  as  a  going 
"  concern."  According  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  this  is  just 
what  the  clause  does  mean ;  and  we  can  only  hope  that,  if 
ever  the  interpretation  of  the  Act  is  disputed,  the  opinion 
of  the  judges  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.  The  limit  of  fifteen  years  is  a  com- 
promise between  the  seven  years  originally  inserted  in  the 
Bill  and  twenty-one  years  which  have  been  suggested  in 
the  interest  of  the  Companies.  As  all  the  large  electrio 
light  Companies,  with  one  exception,  have  declared  them- 
selves satisfied  with  the  mean  suggested  by  the  Select 
Committee,  the  object  of  the  clause — "  first,  not  to  throw 
"  obstructions  in  the  way  of  the  Companies  ;  and  secondly, 
"  to  see  that  the  interests  of  the  public  do  not  suffer 
"  through  the  creation  of  a  iarge  monopoly  similar  to 
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"  those  of  the  gas  and  water  Companies  " — has  presumably 
been  attained. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  however,  we  may  expect 
to  see  lighting  by  electricity  committed  to  the  hands  of 
the  local  authorities.  Two  dangers  were  mentioned  on 
Saturday  as  likely  to  follow  upon  this  arrangement — one, 
that  private  enterprise  will  be  hampered  ;  the  other,  that 
the  local  authorities  will  be  tempted  to  expend  money 
raised  by  rates  in  too  liberal  and  speculative  a  way.  As 
the  Bill  now  stauds,  the  first  of  these  objections  hardly 
seems  to  have  as  much  force  as  Sir  Frederick  Buamwell 
attributes  to  it  in  his  able  letter  to  the  Times  of 
yesterday.  If  the  local  authorities  all  over  the  country 
are  bent  upon  supplying  their  constituents  with  electric 
light,  there  will  be  an  active  competition  among  them 
as  to  which  shall  have  the  best  system.  In  this  com- 
petition inventors  and  improvers  will  find  as  large  a  field 
for  the  exercise  of  scientific  ingenuity  as  if  their  cus- 
tomers were  private  Companies.  The  second  objection  is 
more  serious.  No  theoretical  subordination  of  Corpora- 
tions to  their  constituents  can  quite  dispose  of  the  fact 
that  Corporations  do  sometimes  spend  their  constituents' 
money  more  freely  than  those  who  have  to  contribute  it 
quite  like.  But  the  only  effectual  safeguard  against  this 
risk  lies  in  the  determination  of  the  ratepayers  to  hold 
their  representatives  responsible  for  what  they  do  in  that 
character,  and  to  get  rid  of  them  if  they  misapply  their 
powers.  If  a  town  is  to  govern  itself,  it  is  impossible  to 
protect  it  against  itself.  Common  sense  suggests  that 
when  a  nnmber  of  people  live  together,  they  should  be 
allowed  to  spend  the  contents  of  the  common  chest  in  such 
ways  as  they  think  will  be  of  advantage  to  them.  If  the 
majority  of  the  ratepayers  choose  to  take  no  part  in  the 
election  of  those  to  whom  the  key  of  the  common  chest  is 
entrusted,  they  have  only  themselves  to  blame. 


THE  DISCONTENT  OF  THE  WIIIG3. 

A RETROSPECT  of  the   Session "  in  the  current 
number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  is  evidently  written 
by  the  typical  Whig  who  has  long  defended  with  ability 
and  consistency  the  doctrines  of  a  respectable  and  decay- 
ing party.    Two  or  three  years  ago  the  same  writer,  in  an 
article  on  Whig  principles,  endeavoured,  with  much  in- 
genuity, to  prove  that  the  present  Government  and  the 
newly-elected  Parliament  still  adhered  to  the  orthodox 
faith  as  it  was  preached  to  the  last  generation  by  the  late 
and  the  present  Lord  Gees",  by  Lord  Althorp,  and  by 
Lord  Joun  Russell.    Since  that  time  Whig  optimists 
have  been  compelled  by  painful  experience  to  acknowledge 
that  all  the  power  of  the  Cabinet  is  concentrated  in  a 
chief  who  has  nothing  in  common  with  any  historical 
party.  The    Retrospect  "  accordingly  expresses  the  judg- 
ment which  all  unprejudiced  observers,  whatever  may  be 
their  political  connexion,  have  formed  on  the  temper  and 
conduct  of  the  Gavernment  and  of  its  docile  majority. 
The  Whig  writer  still  believes  in  the  maxims  of  political 
economy,  and  consequently  he  disapproves  of  the  Irish 
legislation  with  which  Parliament  has  during  three  Sessions 
been  exclusively  occupied.    He  regards  the  doctrine  that 
force  is  no  remedy  for  crime  as  at  the  same  time  wicked 
and  silly,  and  he  even  ventures  to  affirm  and  to  condemn 
the  existence  of  the  famous  Kilmainham  Treaty.   There  is 
perhaps  some  satisfaction  in  proving  that  the  policy  of  the 
Government  is  opposed  to  true  Liberal  principles,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  expediency,  to  justice,  and  to  the  convic- 
tions which  were  unanimously  held  by  the  Liberals  of 
former  times.    Modern  Liberals  of  the  Birmingham  type 
would  not  be  inclined  to  dispute  the  accuracy  of  the  con- 
trast which  is  drawn  between  themselves  and  their  pre- 
decessors, although  they  of  course  claim  for  themselves 
moral   and   intellectual   superiority.     Mr.  Chamberlain 
not  long  since  announced  that  great  political  changes 
were  impending,  and  his  party  make  no  secret  of  their 
disaffection   to  almost   all   existing   institutions.  The 
Whigs,    on  the   contrary,    professed  to   be  the  cham- 
pions of  constitutional   right,  although  they  admitted 
that  changes  were  from  time  to  time  required  in  the 
machinery    of  government    and    administration.  The 
question  whether  the  new  Liberals  have  a  moral  right 
to  the  style  and  title  which  they  assume  is  of  secondary 
importance ;  but  the  name  and  good  will  of  the  Liberal 
firm  practically  belong  to  the  majority  which  for  the  time 
carries  on  the  business.    The  decline  and  approaching  ex- 


tinction of  Whig  influence  in  the  party  which  calls  itself 
Liberal  is  much  to  be  regretted  ;  but  the  future  secession 
of  the  moderate  section  will  not  alter  the  designation  of 
the  remaining  majority.  The  old  names  of  Whig  and 
Tory  were  more  convenient  than  the  argumentative  titles 
of  Liberal  and  Conservative.  It  is  a  waste  of  time  to  show 
that  certain  Liberals  are  intolerant  and  bigoted,  or  that 
measures  promoted  by  the  Conservative  party  may  have 
revolutionary  tendencies.  The  use  of  proper  names  is  to 
identify  the  persons  or  bodies  to  which  they  are  applied,  and 
not  to  estimate  their  merits.  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  the 
good  taste  to  call  himself  a  Tory  aud  his  adversaries 
Whigs.  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  always  stigmatizes  his 
opponents  as  Tories,  though  for  good  reasons  he  never 
pretends  to  be  a  Whig.  No  living  politician  is  more  Radical 
in  temper;  but  Mr.  Gladstone  prefers  the  colourless  name 
of  Liberal. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Edinburgh  Review  on 
this  occasion  represents  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the 
moderate  Liberals  in  Parliament,  aud  perhaps  of  some 
members  of  the  Cabinet.  Not  one  of  their  number  heartily 
approves  of  the  Land  Act,  or  fails  to  regard  the  Arrears 
Bill  as  a  violation  of  justice  and  sound  principle.  If  the 
dissentients  were  independent  of  their  constituents,  they 
would  long  ago  have  compelled  the  Government  to  respect 
their  conscientious  scruples;  but  Mr.  Gladstone  has  in 
reserve  means  of  coercion  which  would  be  unhesitatingly 
used  against  open  mutineers.  From  time  to  time  the 
general  dissatisfaction  vents  itself  in  a  casual  speech, 
or  even  in  a  defeat  of  the  Government  on  some 
minor  point ;  but  the  malcontents  are  instantly  re- 
minded that  they  hold  their  seats  on  the  tenure  of 
voting  with  the  Government.  The  most  virtuous  organ  of 
sentimental  Liberalism  denounces  Mr.  Gladstone's  occa- 
sional opponents  as  rebels,  in  a  tone  which  implies  that 
they  ought  rather  to  be  punished  as  profane  schismatics. 
The  Reviewer  entertains  a  well-founded  dislike  of  the 
Caucuses  which  are  for  the  present  principally  employed  in 
enforcing  obedience  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  He  rightly  holds 
that  the  Constitution  is  endangered  by  the  pretensions  of 
a  self-elected  outside  Parliament  to  control  the  House  of 
Commons.  Unfortunately  there  is  little  use  in  proving 
that  a  body  which  exercises  considerable  power  is  itself  a 
mischievous  anomaly.  The  latest  apologist  of  the  Caucus 
insolently  boasts  of  the  proof  of  its  efficiency  and  influ- 
ence afforded  by  the  hostility  which  it  has  provoked.  The 
Land  League  may  with  equal  right  pride  itself  on  the 
alarm  and  indignation  which  have  been  caused  by  its 
encouragement  of  outrage  and  murder.  The  Jacobin  Club 
and  Committee  of  Public  Safety  were  also  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  exciting  the  reprobation  of  all  but  the  worst  por- 
tions of  the  community.  It  is  not  surprising  that  a 
genuine  Whig  disapproves  of  a  Liberal  Minister  who,  with 
the  aid  of  a  trusted  colleague,  holds  over  the  House  of 
Commons  the  constant  threat  of  dictation  by  the  Caucus. 

The  protest  of  the  Reviewer  against  almost  every  act 
and  tendency  of  the  dominant  Liberals  stops  short  of  a 
threat  of  resistance.  Although  it  is  difficult  to  discern  the 
trace  of  any  exercise  of  influence  by  the  Whig  section  of 
the  Cabinet,  it  is  perhaps  desirable  that  the  powers  of 
government  should  not  be  exclusively  exercised  by 
Radicals.  The  check  of  the  presence  of  three  or  four 
Whigs  in  the  Government  may  perhaps  be  unconsciously 
felt,  even  when  they  are  restrained  by  timidity  or 
prudence  from  opposing  dangerous  measures.  Some  of  their 
colleagues  might  perhaps  not  be  unwilling  to  precipitate 
the  rupture  which  is  sooner  or  later  inevitable ;  but  Mr. 
Gladstone,  though  all  his  sympathies  are  with  the  extreme 
section,  may  perhaps  cling  to  the  obsolete  belief  in  a 
united  Liberal  party.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that 
the  electoral  power  of  the  moderate  section  may  be  found 
not  inconsiderable.  At  the  next  election  at  least  half  of 
the  Whig  voters  will  withdraw  their  support  from  the 
party,  though  many  of  them  may  not  yet  be  prepared  to 
support  Conservative  candidates.  The  Liberal  party,  not- 
withstanding its  internal  dissensions,  was  never  so  practi- 
cally unanimous  as  in  the  successful  attempt  to  overthrow 
Lord  Beaconsfield.  The  main  issues  of  the  contest  of 
1880  turned  upon  foreign  politics,  which  had  been  the 
subject  of  a  violent  and  unscrupulous  party  agitation. 
Local  leaders  who  had  nothing  in  common  with  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  could  vote  without  com- 
promising their  political  convictions  against  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  policy  in  Eistern  Europe  or  in  Afghanistan. 
In  consequence  the  whole  strength  of  the  Liberal  party 
was  exerted  at  the  poll,  with  results  which  afford  no  cause 
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J  for  satisfaction.  The  union  between  the  two  sections  of 
Liberals  has  now  been  finally  dissolved  ;  but  it  is  not  yet 

j    known  whether  the  Liberal  majority  in  the  constituencies 

!  will  be  seriously  affected  by  the  secession  or  conversion 
of  the  more  intelligent  voters.  The  discipline  of  the 
Caucus  has  at  the  same  time  become  more  stringent,  and 

'  its  baneful  organization  has  been  extended  over  almost 
all  boroughs  and  over  some  counties.    The  probable  re- 

\  action  against  the  dictation  of  the  party  managers  has 
not  yet  become  general ;  nor  has  any  system  of  concerted 
action  been  arranged  between  the  Conservatives  and  their 
natural  allies. 

The  "  Retrospect  of  the  Session  "  might  not  unnaturally 
have  been  combined  with  a  prospect  of  concerted  action 
among  the  supporters  of  liberty  and  property;  but  there  is 
no  immediate  probability  of  a  coalition,  though  the  discon- 
tent of  temperate  Liberals  with  Mr.  Gladstone's  lawless 
course  is  gradually  assuming  a  tangible  form.  Mr.  Goschen 
is  perhaps  prematurely  designated  as  the  leader  of  a  pos- 
sible secession ;  and  the  Liberals  who  voted  for  investing 
additional  powers  in  the  Coercion  Bill  can  scarcely  be 
henceforth  reckoned  among  the  undiscriminating  followei'3 
of  Mr.  Gladstone.  Suspicious  Radicals  have  already 
begun  to  sneer  at  the  nascent  party  as  a  "  Cave,"  forgetting 
that  the  former  Cave,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Lowe, 
defeated  and  overthrew  a  powerful  Ministry.  History 
never  exactly  repeats  itself ;  and  Mr.  Goschen  is  not  likely 
to  engage,  like  Mr.  Lowe,  in  sudden  and  violent  hostility 
to  his  former  colleagues  ;  but  the  want  of  confidence  in  the 
Government  which  is  almost  universally  felt  by  moderate 
politicians  will  probably  be  represented  by  an  increasing 
section  of  the  House  of  Commons.  There  would  be  many 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  coalition  between  the  Conserva- 
tives and  the  Whigs.  There  is  no  perceptible  difference 
of  opinion  between  Mr.  Goschen  on  one  side  and  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  or  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  on  the  other; 
but  some  of  the  Conservative  leaders  would  decline  any 
combination  which  might  pledge  them  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  old  Liberal  party.  Even  if  the  opinions  and  preten- 
sions of  the  parties  to  the  supposed  coalition  could  be  re- 
conciled, some  time  must  elapse  before  the  constituencies 
and  their  local  chiefs  could  be  made  to  understand  that 
they  must  give  loyal  support  to  new  allies.  There  would 
be  little  advantage  in  coalition  if  the  expurgated  Radical 
party  after  all  retained  its  majority.  It  is  also  not  certain 
that  the  Whigs  would  be  as  powerful  when  they  openly 
opposed  the  Government  as  in  their  present  anomalous 
position  of  co-operation  with  the  Radicals.  It  is  perhaps 
desirable  that  their  discontent  should  find  expression  in 
the  columns  of  their  recognized  organ. 


LOCAL  OPTION  AND  SUNDAY  CLOSING. 

SIR  WILFRID  LAWSON  has  a  fair  case  against  both 
the  Government  and  the  House  of  Commons.  Parlia- 
ments and  Cabinets  have  no  business  to  pass  Resolutions, 
and  then  to  shrink  from  giving  effect  to  them.  If  more 
than  two  years  ago  the  House  of  Commons  was  of  opinion 
that  a  legal  power  of  restraining  the  issue  or  renewal  of 
licences  to  sell  intoxicating  liquor  ought  to  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  inhabitants  of  each  district,  the  Govern- 
ment should  by  this  time  have  Been  ready  with  a  scheme 
for  giving  effect  to  this  conviction.  There  is  some 
reason  to  believe  that  the  success  which  originally  at- 
tended Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson's  efforts  to  bring  the  ques- 
tion before  Parliament  was  largely  due  to  a  secret 
assurance  on  the  part  of  many  members  that  nothing 
was  likely  to  come  of  voting  for  it.  The  anticipated 
difficulty  of  drafting  the  Bill  which  was  to  make  the 
opinion  of  the  House  operative  emboldened  them  to  declare 
that  such  a  Bill  ought  at  once  to  be  passed.  When  229 
votes  have  been  given  in  snpport  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson's 
favourite  project,  it  is  hardly  decent  that  the  debate 
on  the  Arrears  Bill  should  be  prolonged  in  order  to  save 
the  House  from  being  asked  to  reaffirm  its  own  Resolution. 
The  explanation  probably  is  that  a  large  proportion  of 
these  229  votes  were  given  in  deference  to  the  convictions, 
not  of  the  voter,  but  of  the  voter's  constituents.  Whether 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  is  right  or  wrong  in  his  belief  that 
"  there  is  no  public  question  which  at  present  excites  so 
"  much  interest  among  the  masses  of  the  people  as  does 
"  the  question  of  local  option,"  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  belief  is  shared  by  many  members  who  do  not 
share  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson's  desire  that  the  masses  in  ques- 


tion should  have  what  they  want.  To  vote  in  accordance 
with  what  they  themselves  think  might  endanger  their 
seats ;  to  vote  in  accordance  with  what  they  suppose 
their  constituents  to  think  would  be  to  further  the  passing 
of  a  measure  which  in  their  hearts  they  believe  to  be  mis- 
chievous. The  compromise  that  most  pleases  them  is  to 
suatch  at  any  occasion  that  offers  itself  for  putting  off  any 
further  discussion  of  the  question.  It  is  not  an  heroic  ex- 
pedient, but  then  it  is  suggested  by  a  temper  of  mind  into 
which  heroism  does  not  largely  enter. 

Mr.  Stevenson  was  more  fortunate  on  Wednesday  than 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  had  been  on  Tuesday.  That  the 
motion  that  the  English  Sunday  Closing  Bill  be  read 
a  second  time  should  be  talked  out  was-  a  matter 
of  course.  Motions  of  this  kind  are  usually  talked 
out  until  such  time  as  the  Government  is  persuaded  to 
take  them  up.  But  Mr.  Stevenson  did  something  more 
than  secure  a  debate;  he  proved  that  his  proposal  had,  or 
was  supposed  to  have,  sufficient  popular  support  to  make 
the  Government  unwilling  to  oppose  it.  Upon  a  question 
so  closely  connected  with  police,  the  Home  Secretary 
might  have  been  expected  to  have  an  opinion.  Upon  a 
question  so  closely  connected  with  the  revenue,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  might  have  been  expected 
to  have  an  opinion.  But  the  debate  began,  continued,  and 
ended  without  the  opinion  of  any  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment being  communicated  to  the  House.  There  was  a 
moment,  indeed,  at  which  it  seemed  as  though  the 
Secretary  to  the  Local  Government  Board  was  about  to 
give  an  opinion  ;  and  it  appears  from  a  remark  of  Mr. 
Gibson's  that  the  Minister  in  question  did  go  the  length 
of  consulting  his  chiefs  as  to  the  propriety  of  rushing  in 
where  they  had  feared  to  tread.  But  he  evidently  returned 
with  orders  to  say  nothing  that  could  commit  the  Govern- 
ment, and  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  carry  out  these 
orders  more  accurately  than  Mr.  Hibbert  did.  What  he 
seemed  chiefly  anxious  to  do  was  to  show  that  Mr. 
Stevenson's  object  might  be  better  attained  by  another 
kind  of  Bill  than  Mr.  Stevenson's.  Why,  for  example, 
should  a  Sunday  Closing  Bill  include  the  whole  of 
England  ?  There  is  no  objection,  in  Mr.  Hibbert's 
judgment,  to  dealing  with  the  question  piecemeal.  A 
Bill  has  been  brought  in  this  Session  for  Sunday  closing 
in  Cornwall,  and  the  feeling  in  favour  of  Sunday 
closing  is  much  stronger  in  the  North  than  in  the  South. 
The  collocation  of  these  two  statements  leaves  us  in 
doubt  whether  the  Secretary  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  is  under  the  impression  that  Cornwall  is  a  northern 
county,  or  merely  meant  the  House  to  infer  that  a  more 
stringent  measure  of  the  same  kind  might  shortly  be  ex- 
pected from  Yorkshire.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  he  was 
in  favour  of  Sunday  closing,  but  not  for  the  particular 
measure  of  Sunday  closing  contemplated  by  Mr.  Stevenson. 
Mr.  Hibbert's  speech  was  excellently  calculated  to  convince 
supporters  of  the  Bill  that  the  Government  is  open  to 
pressure.  The  usual  machinery  by  which  an  apparent 
public  opinion  is  created  will  doubtless  be  resorted  to  with 
increased  vigour,  and  unless  the  Liberal  party  develops 
an  unexpected  amount  of  backbone  it  will  not  bo  long 
before  Ministers  will  themselves  propose  to  close  public- 
houses  on  Sundays,  except  in  those  places  where  the  drink- 
ing element  in  the  population  is  sufficiently  strong  to 
make  interference  with  its  pleasures  a  matter  of  some 
danger. 

Where  Sunday  closing  is  concerned,  the  hondfide  tra- 
veller seems  to  come  in  for  the  moral  disapproval  which  in 
the  alcoholic  controversy  generally  is  reserved  for  the 
moderate  drinker.  The  advocates  of  compulsory  absti- 
nence know  very  well  that,  if  the  world  could  only  be 
divided  into  those  who  drink  nothing  and  those  who  drink 
too  much,  their  work  would  be  very  much  easier.  If  none 
but  confirmed  drunkards  ever  entered  a  public-house, 
public-houses  would  have  no  defenders.  Nor  would  tho 
argument  against  Sunday  closing  come  home  to  nearly 
so  many  people  as  it  does  if  those  who  frequent  public- 
houses  on  that  day  habitually  came  from  over  the 
way.  A  man's  abstract  right  to  go  to  a  public-house 
may  be  wholly  unaffected  by  the  number  of  miles  that 
are  interposed  between  it  and  his  home ;  but  the  thirst 
of  a  man  who  has  started  on  the  Sunday  morning 
for  a  ten  miles'  walk  enlists  more  popular  sympathy 
than  the  thirst  of  a  man  who  does  not  leave  his  own 
house  until  the  blissful  moment  when  the  doors  of 
the  tavern  opposite  are  opened  to  receive  him.  The 
true  lovers  of  Sunday  closing,  therefore,   would  like 
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nothing  so  muck  as  to  suppress  the  bond  fide  tra- 
veller. As  a  prelude  to  suppressing  him,  they  are  be- 
ginning to  throw  doubt  upon  his  existence.  Sir  Joseph 
Pease  declares  that  he  believes  the  bond  fide  traveller  to  be 
a  bond  fide  humbug.  Probably  he  has  arrived  at  this  con- 
clusion by  the  convenient  method  of  taking  an  impossible 
standard  of  travelling,  and  then  denying  the  name  of 
traveller  to  all  who  do  not  come  up  to  it.  No  doubt,  if  no 
one  who  goes  by  railway  on  a  Sunday  is  a  traveller ;  if  no 
one  who  uses  an  omnibus  on  a  Sunday  is  a  traveller ;  if 
no  one  who  takes  out  his  bicycle  on  a  Sunday  is  a 
traveller — the  number  of  bond  fide  claimants  to  the  title 
will  be  so  much  reduced  that  Sir  Joseph  Pease's  scepti- 
cism may  be  justified.  But,  in  the  large  sense  of  a  man 
who  goes  far  enough  from  his  home  to  be  hungry  and 
thirsty,  the  number  of  bond  fide  travellers  on  Sunday  is 
in  many  parts  of  England  very  large  indeed,  and  no 
adequate  reason  has  yet  been  assigned  why  their  hunger 
and  thirst  should  go  unsatisfied  so  long  as  publicans  can 
be  found  who  are  ready  to  sell  them  what  they  want.  Mr. 
STEVENSON  shows  some  sense  of  the  difficulty  that  attends 
this  part  of  the  subject  by  making  no  mention  of  the  bond 
fill  traveller.  The  Bill,  he  said,  leaves  him  as  he  now  is, 
and  does  not  in  any  way  touch  the  vexed  question  of  his 
rights  and  convenience.  How  much  attention  Mr.  Steven- 
son really  proposes  to  pay  to  these  rights  and  convenience 
may  be  judged  from  another  sentencein  hisspeech.  He  asked 
the  House  to  pass  the  Bill  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
confer  a  special  benefit  on  those  employed  in  public-houses 
by  enabling  them  to  take  a  complete  advantage  of  the  day 
of  rest.  But  if  everybody  employed  in  public-houses  takes 
complete  advantage  of  the  day  of  rest,  what  is  to  become  of 
the  bond  fide  traveller  ?  He  will  retain,  Mr.  Stevenson  may 
reply,  the  rights  and  convenience  which  he  now  enjoys. 
But  the  difference  will  be  that  whereas  he  can  now  enjoy 
them  inside  a  public-house,  he  must,  if  Mr.  Stevenson's 
Bill  becomes  law,  enjoy  them  outside.  If  the  landlord, 
the  potboy,  and  the  barmaid  are  all  engaged  in  taking 
complete  advantage  of  the  day  of  rest,  the  bond  fide 
traveller  will  soon  discover  that  the  ability  to  get  a  pint 
of  beer  is  not  among  the  rights  which  have  been  reserved 
to  him.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Sievenson  really 
means  to  leave  the  bond  fide  traveller  as  he  finds  him,  he 
may  as  well  withdraw  his  Bill.  What  will  be  the  gain 
to  those  engaged  in  public- houses  if  they  have  to  enjoy 
their  day  of  rest  within  call  of  every  chance  traveller  that 
may  pass  ?  Mr.  Stevenson's  Bill  has  the  common  fault 
of  measures  of  this  kind.  He  knows  that  if  it  is  not 
tyrannical  it  must  be  inoperative,  but  he  is  willing  to  leave 
it  inoperative  in  the  first  instance  in  order  to  have  a  better 
chance  of  making  it  tyrannical  by  and  by. 


WORKMEN'S  TRAINS. 

TT^HE  various  and  almost  contradictory  powers  attri- 
-i-  buted  to  the  elephant's  trunk  and  the  steam  hammer 
have  at  length  been  found  united  in  a  mere  human  being 
like  ourselves.  The  Chairman  of  the  South-Eastern 
Railway  has  shown  within  the  last  few  weeks  that  he  is  as 
well  able  to  pick  up  a  pin  as  to  uproot  a  forest  tree.  The 
latter  feat  is  as  nothing  to  the  projector  of  the  Channel 
Tunnel.  To  destroy  the  maritime  supremacy  of  England  is 
with  him  a  mere  after-luncheon  exploit.  0  a  Mon  day  he  was 
equally  prepared  to  screw  an  extra  twopence  out  of  a 
working-man's  pocket.  The  South-Eastern  Railway  Com- 
pany is  now  applying  to  Pai'liament  for  leave  to  make 
certain  extensions  in  its  suburban  system,  and  to  widen 
the  lines  it  already  has.  The  local  authorities  of  one  of 
the  districts  which  are  playfully  said  to  be  "  served  "  by 
the  Company  have  moved  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
to  get  a  clause  inserted  in  the  Bill  by  which  provision  shall 
be  made  for  the  running  of  workmen's  trains  at  times  and 
fares  to  be  settled,  in  the  event  of  disagreement,  by  the 
Board  of  Trade.  Considering  how  many  persons  of  the 
class  which  travels  by  these  trains  the  South-Eastern  Rail- 
way has  been  the  means  of  turning  out  of  their  homes,  this 
does  not  seem  a  very  extravagant  request  to  address  to 
Parliament.  If  Sir  Edward  Watkin  had  been  able  to  take 
his  lines  wherever  he  wishes  without  coming  to  the  Legis- 
lature for  help,  he  might  fairly  contend  that  it  is  not  his 
business  to  carry  working-men  to  and  from  London  except 
on  terms  which  he  thinks  sufficiently  remunerative.  But 
thet'e  are  limits  even  to  Sir  Edwakd  Watkin's  omnipotence,  1 
and  if  Pariiament  had  not  intervened  on  his  behalf,  the 
many  metropolitan  extensions  of  the  South-Eastern  Railway 


would  never  have  been  made.  Nothing  could  be  done 
without  compulsory  powers,  and  compulsory  powers  were 
not  to  be  had  without  the  consent  of  Parliament.  It  is 
the  business,  therefore,  of  Parliament  to  consider  what 
inconvenience  or  suffering  has  been  caused  by  the  exercise 
of  these  powers.  By  rights  this  inauiry  ought  to  have 
taken  a  different  shape  ;  it  ought  to  have  been  taken 
in  hand  earlier,  and  to  have  been  directed  not  to  ascer- 
taining what  inconvenience  has  been  caused,  but  what 
inconvenience  was  likely  to  be  caused,  by  the  wholesale 
evictions  to  which  Parliament  was  asked  to  consent. 
Until  late  years,  however,  there  has  been  too  much  care- 
lessness on  this  head,  and  when  Parliament  at  length 
awoke  to  a  sense  of  the  duties  it  owed  to  those  whom  it 
dispossessed  of  their  homes  without  so  much  as  stopping  to 
ask  how  and  where  they  were  to  find  others,  it  discovered 
that  the  power  of  interfering  effectually  had  gone  from  it. 
The  lines  were  already  made,  the  tenants  of  the  destroyed 
houses  had  disappeared,  and  unless  the  South-Eastern  Rail- 
way Company  should  be  driven  to  have  occasion  to  come 
to  Parliament  again,  nothing  could  be  done  to  remedy  the 
mischief. 

With  such  a  Chairman  as  Sir  Edward  Watkin  there  was 
not  much  doubt  that  the  desired  opportunity  would  present 
itself.  In  his  opinion  a  capital  account  should  never  beclosed, 
except  as  a  prelude  to  the  opening  of  another,  and  among 
the  Private  Bill  notices  for  1883  was  one  on  behalf  of  the 
South-Eastern  Railway.  The  Plumstead  authorities  saw 
their  chance.  The  district  is  largely  inhabited  by  work- 
ing-men who  have  to  go  to  London  every  morning  for  their 
day's  labour.  They  have  not  come  to  Plumstead  by  any 
choice  of  their  own.  There  are  many  things  which  make 
it  convenient  for  a  working-man  to  have  his  home  near 
his  work,  and  left  to  themselves  these  Plumstead  workmen 
would  much  rather  have  been  allowed  to  live  in  London. 
But  the  railway  authorities,  Sir  Edward  Watkin  among 
the  number,  had  ruled  otherwise,  and  not  being  able  to  find 
lodgings  in  London,  they  have  been  forced  to  come  to 
Plumstead.  But  for  the  difficulty  of  getting  to  their  work, 
they  would  come  there  in  much  greater  numbers.  As 
it  is,  those  that  are  willing  to  crowd  together  in 
London,  with  small  thought  either  of  health  or  decency, 
go  on  doing  so,  while  those  who  think  the  pig  a  bad  model 
come  to  Plumstead  and  other  similar  places,  and  put 
up,  as  they  best  can,  with  the  loss  and  inconvenience 
occasioned  by  the  want  of  workmen's  trains  at  convenient 
hours.  When  it  was  known  that  Parliament  was  to  be 
asked  to  give  new  powers  to  the  South-Eastern  Railway 
Company,  the  Plumstead  authorities  determined  that,  if 
they  could  help  it,  these  powers  should  not  be  given, 
except  in  return  for  some  concession  to  the  wants  of  their 
constituents.  These  wants  are  not  in  themselves  extrava- 
gant. They  are  summed  up  iu  the  provision  of  workmen's 
trains  to  and  from  London  at  hours  when  working-men 
need  to  use  them,  and  at  fares  which  they  can  afford  to 
pay.  This  is  all  that  they  ask,  but  it  is  a  great  deal  more 
than  Sir  Edward  Watkin  is  prepared  to  give.  Rather 
than  submit  to  such  confiscation  of  the  Company's  pro- 
perty, he  will  withdraw  the  Bill.  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  substance  of  his  evidence  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  and,  strange  to  say,  the 
Committee  has  been  moved  by  it.  The  answer  that  ought 
to  have  been  returned  to  him  was  obvious  enough.  These 
— the  Committee  should  have  said — are  the  terms  on  which 
alone  the  further  aid  of  Parliament  ought,  in  our  opinion, 
to  be  given,  and  if  these  terms  are  not  to  your  mind,  you 
can  please  yourself  as  to  withdrawing  the  Bill.  But  a  rail- 
way Chairman  is  a  potentate  before  whose  frown  Select 
Committees  are  apt  to  tremble,  and  this  particular  Select 
Committee  seems  to  have  been  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
They  wished,  however,  not  to  make  their  surrender  look 
abject,  and  with  this  view  they  have  devised  a  compromise. 
They  have  inserted  a  clause  in  the  Bill  by  which  the  South- 
Eastern  Railway  is  directed  to  run  the  required  trains  ;  but 
the  operation  of  the  clause  is  limited  to  two  years.  They  had 
better  have  left  it  out  altogether  than  inserted  it  with  this 
restriction.  If  they  had  left  it  out,  they  would  only  have 
shown  great  indifference  to  a  very  pressing  want  on  the 
part  of  a  large  number  of  poor  men.  By  inserting  it  in 
its  present  form,  they  have  shown  an  equal  indifference  to 
this  want,  and  they  have  contrived  to  make  themselves 
ridiculous  into  the  bargain. 

The  reason  which  is  understood  to  have  guided  the 
Committee  in  suggesting  this  extraordinary  compromise  is 
that,  by  the  time  that  the  two  years  are  over,  the  working- 
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men  who  now  live  at  Plumstead  will  have  had  time  to 
move  their  homes  nearer  to  their  work,  and  thus  to  make 
workmen's  trains  no  longer  necessary.    The  Committee 
have  seemingly  come  to  their  conclusion  in  entire  igno- 
rance of  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  in  the  course  of 
the  long  controversy  that  has  arisen  out  of  the  Artisans  and 
Labourers' Dwellings  Acts.  Throughoutthatcontroversy  the 
necessity  of  making  large  provision  for  dwellings  of  this 
kind  in  the  suburbs  of  London  has  been  universally  ad- 
mitted.   There  have  been  two  opinions  as  to  the  propriety 
of  making  other  provisions  which  should  increase  the 
accommodation  for  the  working  classes  within  the  metro- 
polis ;  but  no  one  has  denied  that,  when  everything  that 
either  legislation  or  private  enterprise  can  hope  to  achieve 
in  this  way  has  had  full  allowance  made  for  it,  the  larger 
part  of  the  working  classes  of  London  must  still  live  at  a 
distance  from  their  work  which  will  make  an  ample  pro- 
vision of  workmen's  trains  indispensable.    It  will  be  said, 
no  doubt,  that,  if  this  ample  provision  is  to  be  made,  it 
should  be  made  at  the  cost  of  the  community  and  not  of 
the  railway  Companies.     To  do  otherwise  would  be  to 
subject  these  Companies  to  special  and  perhaps  ruinous 
taxation,  and  to  apply  socialist  doctrines  with  regard  to 
property  in  an  exaggerated  and  most  mischievous  form. 
Undoubtedly,  if  it  were  proposed  to  pass  an  Act  compelling 
railway  Companies  generally  to  run  workmen's  trains  at 
a  loss,  the  scheme  would  fairly  deserve  this  description. 
But  in  the  present  case  it  is  a  simple  matter  of  bargaining. 
The  South-Eastern  Railway  wants  something  that  only 
Parliament  can  give,  and  Parliament,  not  being  bound 
to  give  it  at  all,  has  a  right  to  make  its  own  terms 
before  consenting  to  invest  the  Company  with  powers 
which  it  cannot  get  for  itself.    Of  course  if  Sir  Edward 
Watkin  insists  upon  withdrawing  the  Bill,  he  has  a  right 
to  do  so.    Parliament  cannot  compel  him  to  accept  these 
additional  powers,  except  at  the  price  which  he  thinks  it 
worth  while  to  pay  for  them.    With  this  prospect  before 
them,  it  was  for  the  Select  Committee  to  weigh  the  gain  to 
the  community  generally  consequent  on  the  passing  of  the 
Bill  against  the  gain  to  the  dispossessed  working  classes 
likely  to  accrue  from  adopting  the  demand  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  and  making  all  future  railway 
extensions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  absolutely 
dependent  on  the  willingness  of  the  Companies  to  meet 
the  wants  of  those  of  the  working  classes  who  are  forced 
to  live  in  the  suburbs.    The  decision  of  the  Committee 
might  have  inclined  to  either  of  these  alternatives  with  no 
reflection  upon  their  good  sense.    The  compromise  they 
have  adopted  makes  it  plain  that  they  have  failed  to  take 
in  the  most  elementary  and  best-ascertained  fact3  which 
bear  upon  the  question  they  have  had  to  decide.  Their 
labour  has  been  wasted  as  regards  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  worse  than  wasted  as  regards  themselves. 


ROMAN  TRACES  ON  THE  RIVIERA. 

THIS  sunny  strip  of  coast-land  which  we  Italian-wise  call  the 
Riviera,  while  the  French  call  it  the  Littoral,  highly  favoured 
as  it  has  been  by  the  hand  of  nature,  has  had  but  a  sorry  time  of  it 
at  the  hands  of  man.  The  blessings  of  constant  floods  of  sunshine, 
and  of  a  soil  so  fertile  that  it  seems  indifferent  to  drought,  have  not 
brought  unmixed  good  to  the  original  possessors.  Century  after 
century  the  good  things  thus  showered  upon  them  excited  the 
cupidity  of  their  neighbours,  and  they  fell  a  prey  to  one  invading 
horde  after  another.  First  within  historical  times  we  find  the 
Romans,  drawn  by  the  goodness  of  the  land,  entering  it  as  masters. 
This  conquest  brought  nothing  but  advantage.  The  graces  of 
civilization  were  added  to  heighten  the  original  charms  of  nature. 
But  when  the  country  had  become  as  thoroughly  Romanized 
as  Rome  itself,  it  was  trodden  down  by  the  barbarians,  pillaged, 
ravaged,  and  reduced  to  ruin.  Next  the  Saracens  came  swoop- 
ing down  on  the  coast,  robbing  churches  and  convents,  where 
alone  some  traces  of  the  better  limes  still  lingered,  carrying 
off  gangs  of  Christians  into  slavery,  and  finally  perching  them- 
selves on  the  pointed  insulated  hills  that  offered  such  tempting 
sites,  swooping  down  from  these  fastnesses  ever  and  auon,  like 
birds  of  prey,  upon  the  valleys,  and  again  so  swiftly  retreat- 
ing with  their  plunder  to  the  refuge  of  their  lofty  eyries  that 
there  was  no  time  to  think  of  a  reprisal.  And  when  at  last 
these  wasps'  nests  were  taken,  still  the  land  suffered  from  the 
corsairs  of  the  Mediterranean  and  from  the  quarrels  of  the  neigh- 
bouring princes,  and  was  fought  for  and  over  in  most  unenviable 
wise.  Our  own  eccentric  century  has  at  last  turned  the  tables. 
From  being  plundered  the  natives  have  now  learned  to  plunder  in 
their  turn,  only  instead  of  making  raids  upon  their  neighbours, 
they  have  only  to  sit  quietly  at  home  while  invading  armies  of 
simple  strangers,  with  well-filled  purses  and  open  hands,  of  their 
own  free  will  cast  themselves  for  a  prey  into  their  teeth. 


Very  unmistakable  traces  of  the  Roman  occupation  have  out- 
lived all  these  social  disturbances,  and  they  are  to  be  found  in 
situations   differing  most  widely  in  character.     In  the  most 
fashionable  quarter  of  a  much  frequented  winter  city  tna  may  see 
the  remnants  of  an  amphitheatre   encircling  the   villas  which 
desecrate  its  arena.    Or  again,  in  the  depth  of  some  secluded  valley, 
only  accessible  by  a  footpath,  and  miles  from  any  haunt  of  man, 
suddenly  there  crop  up  through  the  pine  trees  the  lofty  piers  and 
crumbling  arches  of  one  of  the  great  aqueducts,  by  means  of  which 
the  Romans  pressed  the  mountain  streams  into  the  service  of  the 
seaports.    The  line  of  the  great  road,  the  Via  Aurelia,  that;  led 
from  Rome  to  Aries  has  unfortunately  been  lost,  so  that  it  13 
impossible  to  identify  positively  any  now  existing  towns  as  the 
stations  upon  that  road.    For  some  reason  or  other  the  sites  that 
seemed  good  in  the  eyes  of  the  Romans  are  not  approved  of  by 
modern  eyes.    Nice  and  its  companion  Cimies  form  a  nolahle  ex- 
ception to  this  rule.    Antibes,  the  port  of  Neptune,  that  was  called 
Antipolis  because  it  was  built  over  against  Nice,  has  not  been  so 
lucky.    Though  still  used  as  a  garrison  on  account  of  its  fortilica- 
tions,  it  is  but  a  poor  dirty  place,  that  all  modern  improvements, 
railway  station  included,  seem  to  keep  as  far  away  from  as  they 
can.    But  nearly  every  town,  village,  or   dilapidated  chateau, 
which  is  left  stranded  in  its  native  dirt  on  its  peculiar  hilltop 
while  the  tide  of  renovation  passes  it  unheeded,  has  some  relics  to 
show  proving  that  it  once  was  honoured  with  Roman  occupation. 
These  are  ofthe  most  varied  kind.    They  may  be  the  foundation 
of  a  tower  or  a  wall  or  stumpy  bits  of  columns,  or  an  ancient 
sarcophagus  used  as  a  well  trough,  or  a  votive  tablet  with  an 
illegible  inscription,  or  perhaps  only  a  few  scraps  of  pipes  or 
pottery.  All  these  treasures  combined  are  to  be  met  with  at  Ye  nee,  the 
ancient  "  Vocontium.''    Veuce  is  one  of  those  places  that  have 
gone  down  in  the  world  while  its  neighbours  have  been  rising. 
After  Nice,  it  was  the  most  important  Roman  station  in  the  dis- 
trict.   It  was  very  early  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  has  a 
peculiar  patron  saint— a  Roman,  too,  as  the  sarcophagus  in  which 
he  was  buried,  still  to  be  seen  under  the  altar  in  the  cathedral, 
very  plainly  shows.    And  at  Vence  may  be  seen  two  ancient 
columns  with  Latin  inscriptions,  brought  in  very  early  days  from 
Marseilles.    But  the  fate  of  the  pair  is  a  striking  instance  of  the 
caprice  of  fortune,  for  while  one  stands  erect,  topped  with  a 
capital,  in  the  square  outside  the  church,  the  other  has  been  used 
to  prop  up  the  pent-house  of  the  public  washing  trough.  Here 
and  there  in  the  streets  are  scraps  of  carving  and  inscriptions,  and 
a  quantity  of  more  or  less  broken  stonework,  in  the  form  of  miliary 
stones,  votive  slabs,  and  altars,  fragments  of  mutilated  figures 
and  pillars,  all  huddled  together  in  a  little  courtyard,  to  bo 
reached  in  such  a  roundabout  way  that  the  stranger  may  seek  for  it 
in  vain  unless  he  fall  in  with  some  good-natured  townsman  willing 
to  act  as  his  guide.    In  the  middle  ages  the  glory  of  Vence  was 
its  cathedral,  and  its  bishop  was  a  person  of  importance.  With  the 
union  of  the  see  to  that  of  Grasse  under  Godeau  that  glory 
departed.    But  the  cathedral  still  stands,  and  is  a  very  interesting 
"  monument,"  as  the  French  delight  to  call  any  building  that  is 
larger  than  its  fellows.    Tradition  says  that  a  Pagan  temple  to 
Mars  and  Cybele  was  replaced  by  the  Christian  church  some  time 
towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  or  beginning  of  the  fifth  century, 
and  that  on  the  foundations  of  that  the  present  church  now  stands. 
The  greater  part  of  the  cathedral  in  its  existing  shape  is  not  older 
than  the  thirteenth  century,  though  the  columns  are  probably  of 
much  older  date.    The  characteristic  features  of  the  building  are 
that  it  has  five  naves,  and  that  the  choir,  instead  of  being  in  the 
usual  place,  is  exalted  on  a  gallery  at  the  west  end.    It  is  fitted 
up  with  handsome  carved  wooden  stalls,  fifty-one  in  number,  said 
to  date  from  the  reign  of  Louis  XI.    At  a  little  distance  from  the 
town  there  is  a  "Calvary  " — that  is  to  say, a  rocky  path  leading  up 
a  steep  ascent  to  a  chapel  at  the  top.    All  along  this  path  the 
"  Stations  of  the  Cross  "  are  represented  by  groups  of  figures  life- 
size,  roughly  hewn  out  in  wood  and  gaudily  coloured  and  absurdly 
clothed.    Until  quite  lately  an  old  priest,  known  as  the  "  pera 
gardien,"  lived  in  a  ruinous  tenement  hard  by  and  took  care  of  the 
Calvary,  and  was  credited  with  saying  the  due  amount  of  masses 
and  services  in  the  chapel.    But  now  he  is  dead,  no  one  has  taken 
his  place,  and  no  one  seems  to  care  how  soon  the  Calvary  tumbles 
to  decay.    Vence  lies  half-way  between  Grasse  and  Nice.    In  old 
times,  when  one  went  to  Nice  by  posting  from  Grenoble,  as  it  lay 
on  the  high  road,  it  must  have  been  one  of  the  customary  halting- 
places,  and  doubtless  saw  many  strangers  pass  that  way.  Now, 
however,  it  is  left  quite  deserted,  both  by  road  and  railroad,  for 
the  line  follows  the  coast,  and  Vence  lies  many  miles  inland 
at  the  base  of  the  mountains.    The  station  for  it  is  at  Cagnes,  a 
town  near  the  sea,  but  no  carriages  are  to  be  had  there  beyond  an 
omnibus  of  a  very  mean  type,  and  as  the  road  runs  uphill  nearly  the 
whole  way  the  drive  is  a  very  long  and  a  very  weary  one. 
Travellers  who  dread  such  an  ordeal  would  do  well  to  go  by 
carriage  from  Grasse.    The  excursion  there  and  back  can  be  easily 
done  in  a  day.    The  drive  from  Grasse  is  very  pretty  and  in- 
teresting, passing  the  wild  gorge  of  the  "  Saut  du  Loup  :'  and  the 
peak -perched  Saracen  holds  of  Gourdon  and  Les  Tourettes,  tho 
latter  with  its  rock  foundations  quite  concealed  by  the  wild 
luxuriance  of  aloes,  recalling  the  memory  of  the  children  of  the 
desert  who  first  founded  it. 

Also  within  a  day's  reach  of  Grasse,  but  lying  westward,  is  the 
so-called  "  barrage '' of  the  Siagne.  This  is  the  beginning  of  the 
great  aqueduct,  which  may  still  be  traced,  now  by  perfect  arches, 
now  by  piers  more  or  less  entire,  almost  everywhere  by  at  least 
their  stumps,  many  kilometres  across  country  to  Frejus.  This 
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city  was  a  great  place  in  its  day.  It  would  take  a  lively  imagi- 
nation to  see  any  likeness  between  tlie  names  Frejus  and  Friuli,  yet 
they  are  identical,  both  being  the  modern  forms  of  Forum  Julii, 
the  name  the  Romans  gave  to  these  two  widely  distant  emporiums. 
The  Mediterranean  Forum  Julii  was  a  seaport  with  a  harbour,  so 
large  that  Octavius  moored  his  whole  fleet  there  after  the  battle  of 
Actium.  The  harbour  is  now  filled  up  with  silted  soil,  and 
covered  with  vineyards  and  olivevards.  Beyond  these  lies  the  sea, 
which  is  now  nothing  more  to  the  old  town  than  a  broad  band  of 
blue  in  the  distance.  Some  three  miles  oil"  on  its  edge  lies  St. 
Raphael,  now  aspiring  to  a  place  among  winter  stations.  But 
the  many  Roman  traces  of  Frejus  deserve  to  be  treated  of  at 
greater  length,  and  we  must  now  notice  one  of  the  grandest  of  the 
landmarks  left  on  this  coast. 

Another  station  has  now  been  added  to  the  many  stopping- 
places  on  the  line  of  rail  that  winds  along  the  coast  from  Marseilles 
to  Genoa.  This  new  halting  point  lies  between  Eza  and  Monaco, 
and  is  dubbed  Turbia-sur-Mer.  It  thus  makes  it  easy  to  reach 
a  new  spot  in  this  much-sought-after  region,  ami  doubtless  another 
season  will  see  the  usual  eruption  of  villas  displacing  the  olive- 
trees  in  its  near  neighbourhood.  At  present,  however,  the  use  of 
the  station  is  to  bring  supplies  withiu  easier  reach  of  the  fortifi- 
cations which  the  French  have  just  completed  on  the  Testa  da 
Cane,  the  hill  that  overlooks  Monaco  at  the  height  of  1,000  metres 
above  the  sea.  Sixteen  kilometres  of  excellent  road  have  been 
made  to  connect  the  fortress  and  the  station.  The  name  Turbia 
has  been  borrowed  from  the  little  town  that  lies  high  up  the 
mountain  in  a  fold  of  its  eastern  side.  Quaint  as  are  all  the  hill 
towns  of  this  region,  Turbia  surpasses  them  all.  The  streets  are 
liued  with  arcades,  supported  by  the  pointed  arch  instead  of  the 
round  form  almost  invariable  hereabouts.  The  high  driving  road 
from  Nice  to  Mentone  passes  through  Tmbia,  but  it  may  be 
reached  on  foot  by  a  path  which  climbs  the  mountain  side  among 
the  olive-trees  from  Monaco. 

The  Turbia  itself,  the  tower  which  has  given  its  name  to  the 
pass,  the  town,  and  the  new  station,  is  an  imposing  ruin  occupying 
a  position  live  hundred  and  twenty-two  metres  above  the  sea-level, 
conspicuous  alike  from  sea  and  land,  and  commanding  the  whole 
line  of  the  coast  from  Nice  to  Ventimiglia.  Archieologists  are 
much  divided  as  to  the  origin  of  the  name  and  the  original  pur- 
pose of  the  ruin.  Some  trace  in  it  the  hands  of  the  Phoenicians, 
and  maintain  that  it  was  a  temple  to  their  god  Melkarth,  for  whose 
worship  just  such  an  elevated  site  was  always  chosen.  They  sup- 
pose the  temple  to  have  been  the  seat  of  a  famous  oracle,  which 
was  only  eflectually  silenced  by  St.  Ilonorat,  as  related  by  the 
Provencal  poet  Raymond  Ferand  in  his  metrical  life  of  the  Saint. 
Hence,  they  contend,  the  Provencal  name  "  Turris  Beata/'now  cut 
down  into  "  Turbia."  The  most  probable  theory,  however,  cer- 
tainly is  that  Turbia  is  a  corruption  of  "  Tropa?a,"  and  that  we  see 
in  this  anomalous  ruined  mass  the  remains  of  the  "  Tropaja,"  or 
Trophy  of  Augustus,  erected  by  the  Senate  on  a  summit  of  the 
Alps  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  his  entire  subjugation  of  the 
Gauls.  The  advocates  of  the  Melkarth  theory  suggest  that 
the  temple  already  standing  was  utilized  for  this  purpose  by 
the  Romans  to  save  themselves  the  trouble  of  constructing  a  new 
tower.  However  that  may  be,  the  ruins  as  they  now  stand  cer- 
tainly bear  the  stamp  of  Roman  energy,  though  they  have  suffered 
the  usual  mutilation  and  additions  consequent  on  being  used  as  a 
fortress  in  the  middle  ages.  Originally  the  lower  part  of 
the  tower  must  have  been  an  open  arcade  composed  of 
thirteen  pilasters,  or  masses  of  solid  masonry  composed  of 
huge  blocks  of  stones  laid  one  upon  the  other  without  mortar. 
It  is  singular  that  the  spaces  between  these  pilasters,  instead 
of  being  arched  after  the  Roman  manner,  are  bridged  over  by  a 
horizontal  level  entablature  of  large  blocks  of  the  same  form  placed 
edgewise.  The  spaces  between  the  pillars  are  tilled  in  with 
rubble  and  masonry,  evidently  of  a  much  later  date.  This  makes 
it  difficult  to  make  out  the  original  design.  The  top  is  now  sur- 
mounted by  a  tower  with  mediaeval  battlements  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  buttresses  of  masonry,  evidently  designed  to  strengthen 
the  building,  have  been  added  to  it  at  the  sides.  It  seems  most 
probable,  however,  that  it  was  originally  simply  a  round  monu- 
ment, the  lowest  story  of  which  was  surrounded  by  an  open 
gallery  or  portico.  Tradition  points  to  the  Turbia  as  the  quarry 
from  which  marble  columns  and  sculptures  were  taken  for  the 
decoration  of  churches  and  palaces  in  Genoa,  Monaco,  and  Nice. 
A  colossal  statue  of  Augustus  is  said  to  have  been  placed  on  the 
top,  and  it  is  supposed  that  it  was  surrounded  by  statues  of  his 
victorious  generals.  In  15S3  the  Pere  Boyer  asserts  that  he  found 
here  a  colossal  head  of  Augustus,  but,  if  he  did,  all  trace  of  it  has 
been  lost.  But  in  the  end  of  the  last  century  a  mutilated  head, 
supposed  to  belong  to  a  statue  of  Drusus,  was  found  here.  It  is 
now  in  the  Museum  at  Copenhagen 

La  Torre  de  gran  bastiment, 
Au  payras  de  gran  cayradura. 
E  obras  d'antiqua  figura 
Colonnas  de  marines  pesanz — 

are  the  words  in  which  Raymond  Ferand  describes  it  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  though  the  marble  columns  and  the  tower- 
ing statue  have  long  since  disappeared,  the  "  pierres  de  graude 
carriere  "  are  still  to  be  seen  in  tliis  the  most  striking  of  all  the 
Roman  remains  of  the  Riviera. 


"A  NICE  MARAL1TY— STAP  MY  VITALS !  " 

THERE  are  still  some  people,  it  is  currently  reported,  who  read 
English  literature,  and  to  some  of  these  my  Lord  Foppington's 
final  remark  must  certainly  have  suggested  itself  last  Monday. 
With  Mr.  Bright's  action  in  resigning  nobody  could  find  any  fault 
except  that  it  seemed  to  come  a  little  late.  But  the  dialogue  on 
the  subject  which  took  place  between  him  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
perhaps  afforded  a  rather  more  evident  handle  to  captious  criti- 
cism. Somebody  who  has  nothing  better  to  do  should  really  make 
a  collection  of  the  remarks  of  resigning  Ministers,  with  the  com- 
ments of  those  whom  they  have  left.  Such  a  collection,  for  the 
display  of  the  peculiar  quality  which  for  want  of  an  English  name 
we  must  call  aiyre-doux,  would  have  no  equal  in  literature.  In 
the  case  of  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Gladstone  the  doux  was  very  strong 
and  the  aigre  comparatively  weak ;  while  on  the  most  recent  occa- 
sion of  the  exhibition  of  a  similar  compound  (that  in  which  Mr. 
Forster  and  Mr.  Gladstone  were  the  persons  concerned)  the  doux 
was  remarkably  weak  and  the  aigre  remarkably  strong.  Nothing 
much  more  touching  than  Mr.  Bright's  reply  to  the  unkind  public 
writer  who  suggested  that  he  might  have  made  up  his  mind  a  little 
sooner  could  well  be  imagined.  "  She  is  so  distractingly  beau- 
tiful," says  the  young  man  in  the  novel.  "  My  profound  regard 
for  my  right  honourable  friend  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
induced  me  to  remain  with  him  to  the  last  possible  moment,''  says 
Mr.  Bright.  The  fascinations  of  Mr.  Gladstone  appear  to  be 
rapidly  becoming  not  only  the  ultima,  but  the  prima  and  the 
sola  ratio,  of  what  is  pleased  to  call  itself  Liberalism.  "  All  for 
love,  and  the  moral  law  well  lost,"  is  not  quite  Mr.  Bright's  motto ; 
but  he  is  prepared  to  sink  the  moral  law  for  nearly  a  week  in 
order  to  exchange  a  long  and  lingering  farewell  with  his  chief. 
Does  any  Liberal  feel  a  qualm  about  the  Caucus  ?  His  profound 
regard  for  Mr.  Gladstone  ought  to  serve  as  a  cordial  and  carmi- 
native at  once.  Is  he  a  little  dubious  whether  it  is  wise  to  instruct 
•the  Irish  police,  on  discovering,  say,  six  murderers,  red-handed 
after  dark,  to  inquire  politely,  "  Gentlemen,  are  you  a  secret 
society?"  and,  on  receiving  a  negative  reply,  to  bow  and  retire? 
Let  him  think  on  his  profound  regard  for  Mr.  Gladstone  ;  and,  as 
happened  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Brand,  his  due  foot  will  never  fail  to 
seek  the  right  lobby.  Is  the  propriety  of  reducing  Irish  rents 
twenty-five  per  cent,  all  round  questionable  ?  Mr.  Gladstone 
would  never  allow  it  if  it  were.  The  excursive  memory 
once  more  discovers  a  parallel  in  the  realms  of  fiction.  When 
Mr.  Midshipman  Easy  had  let  the  convicts  loose  on  the  coast 
of  Sicily  (a  proceeding  not  unlike  Mr.  Gladstone's  at  Alex- 
andria), he  felt  uncomfortable.  But  his  friend  Gascoigne  was 
equal  to  the  emergency.  "  Captain's  orders,  Jack  !  "  was  all  he 
replied  to  each  expression  of  remorse ;  and  "  Captain's  orders, 
Jack!  "  appears  to  be  the  sole  reply  of  all  Caucuses,  Government 
newspapers,  and  such-like  referees  when  unhappy  members  of  Par- 
liament manifest  symptoms  of  dubiety. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  Jack  seems  to  have  found  captain's 
orders,  and  even  the  delight  of  abiding  in  the  society  of  the 
captain  himself,  insufficient  to  salve  his  conscience.  "  For  forty 
years  "  Mr.  Bright  "  has  endeavoured  to  teach  his  countrymen 
that  the  moral  law  is  intended,  not  only  for  individual  life,  but 
for  the  life  and  practice  of  States";  in  this  case  Mr.  Bright 
thought  the  moral  law  had  been  violated,  and  so  he  had  to  go. 
Far  be  it  from  us  or  from  any  honourable  man  to  find  fault  witl: 
Mr.  Bright  for  this  conclusion.  We  are  not  even  very  careful  tc 
dwell  much  longer  on  the  fact  that,  though  he  may,  in  Colonel 
John  Hay's  words,  have  "  seen  his  duty,  a  derned  clear  thing,"  it 
cannot  be  quite  said  that,  like  that  poet's  hero,  he  "  went  for  it 
there  and  then."  But  he  did  go  for  it  sooner  or  later,  and  it  would 
be  uncommonly  well  for  all  of  us  if  as  much  could  be  said  of  our 
life  and  conversation  invariably.  If,  however,  there  is  a  slight 
touch  of  comedy  in  the  notion  of  what  somebody  calls  the  "  wise 
adult  conscience,"  hesitating  between  the  moral  law  and  the 
fascinations  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  we  cannot  help  that.  The  starry 
heavens  above  and  the  moral  law  within  used  to  be  held  by  stert 
philosophers  to  be  subjects  for  peculiar  wonder  and  awe.  To  them 
has  now  to  be  added  the  political  convenience  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  the  member  for  Midlothian.  But  the  comedy  of  the 
situation  by  no  means  ceases  here.  It  is  "  a  nice  marality,  stap 
my  vitals  !  "  which  makes  a  man  hesitate  between  the  moral  law 
and  Mr.  Gladstone,  because  he  could  be  so  very  happy  with  either, 
and  so  much  happier  in  ethical  Mormonism  with  both.  But  it  is  a 
nicer  which  is  revealed  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  reply.  With  a 
unanimity  a  little  suggestive  of  the  locutions  of  comic  operettas 
he  too  protests  his  reverence  for  the  moral  law.  The  utterance 
would  probably  be  printed  thus  in  the  libretto — 

He  thinks) 

.  ,,  .  ,  t  that  the  moral  law  is  intended,  &c 
I  think  J 

Chorus  of  Cabinet  Ministers — We  think  that  the  moral  law  is  intended. 

But  then  there  is  the  all-important  question  of  the  minor  premiss. 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Bright  unanimously  enounce  the  proposi- 
tion that  a  breach  of  the  moral  law  is  a  thing  not  to  be  thought 
of;  but  on  the  point  "  this  is  a  breach  of  the  moral  law  "  they  are 
hopelessly  at  variance.  Indeed  there  is  a  tone  of  tender  reproach 
in  Mr.  Gladstone's  retort ;  which  does  not,  however,  prevent  it 
from  being  a  very  sensible  one,  and  from  conveying  a  very  impor- 
tant, though  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  hands  a  rather  awkward  and 
double-edged  moral.  "  We  dispute  the  application,"  says  Mr, 
Gladstone.     Quite  so.    That  is  what  people  who  are  always 
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dragging  the  moral  law  in  where  the  moral  law  has  no  business 
invariably  do.  Their  liberal  abstract  assertions  of  the  finest  and 
nicest  maralitv  never  prevent  them  from  doing  any  particular  act 
that  they  have  a  fancy  to  do.  They  dispute  the  application,  and 
there's  an  end  of  the  impertinent  intrusion  of  the  moral  law. 
"When  Mr.  Gladstone  wishes  to  invoke  that  entity  he  does  it 
freely ,  and  with  the  finest  effect— generally  in  a  sentence  beginning, 
*  0  gentlemen."  When  it  does  not  suit  him  he  contents  himself 
with  disputing  the  application.  "  A  nice  marality,"  again,  as  Lord 
Foppington,  if  he  were  happily  alive  now,  would  undoubtedly 
observe. 

But  it  is  not  possible  for  anybody  properly  to  enjoy  this  per- 
formance at  the  Theatre  Royal,  St.  Stephen's  (a  house  which, 
though  its  seasons  are  short,  and  it  is  a  little  too  much  given  to 
.keeping  the  same  piece  long  on  the  boards,  has  been  the  home  of 
true  comedy  for  many  a  hundred  years),  without  comparing  Act  I. 
on  Wednesday  week  with  Act  II.  on  Monday.    There  was  more 
nice  marality  on  the  first  occasion,  and  it  was  marality  in  the 
indignant  mood,  which  is  even  more  effective,  not  to  say  more 
amusing,  than  the  soft  plaintiveness  of  Monday's  dialogue.  Mr. 
■Gladstone  and  Mr.  Bright  are  not,  thank  heaven !  the  only  proper 
moral  men  in  the  House  of  Commons.    There  is  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson,  a  man  of  gigantic  moral  stature,  with  an  ethical  spear 
like  Ithuriel's.    Now  it  is  such  a  rare  enjoyment  to  find  oneself 
sympathizing  with  Sir  Wilfrid,  and  such  a  peculiar  and  exquisite 
jest  to  be  able  to  drink  his  health  cordially,  that  his  behaviour 
on  Wednesday  week  certainly  should  not  be  lost.     It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  we  do  not  think  with  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  that 
the  bombardment  of  Alexandria  was  a  dishonour  to  the  country, 
&e.  &c. ;  but  we  do  think  that  Sir  Wilfrid,  as  a  consistent 
man,  was  bound  to  think  so,  and  we  do  know  very  clearly 
who  would  have  thought  with  Sir  Wilfrid  if  Lord  Beaconsfield 
had    been    at    the    Treasury    and    Lord    Salisbury    at  the 
Foreign  Office.     It  is  so  impossible  to  better  Sir  Wilfrid's 
lively   portraiture    of   what   would   have    happened  in  that 
case  that  we  shall  not  attempt  it.     His  enlarged  translation 
of  multi pertransivissent,  his  description  of  the  way  in  which  Sir 
William  Harcourt  and  Lord  Hartington  and  Mr.  Chamberlain 
would  have  stumped  and  moved  and  caucussed,  and  in  which  Mr. 
■Gladstone  himself  would  have  harangued  out  of  railway  carriage 
windows,  has  the  verve  of  an  earlier  day,  and  shows  that  if  Sir 
Wilfrid  would  drop  temperance  and  such-like  hackneyed  things, 
and  take  up  something  else,  he  might  once  more  be  amusing.  But 
the  real  point  of  the  whole  tirade  was  not  nearly  so  much  the 
artistic  excellence  of  its  form  as  the  absolute  truth  of  its  matter. 
One  really  expected  some  candid  scholar,  say  Mr.  Trevelyan,  on 
the  Treasury  benches,  to  rememler  his  Lysktrata  and  ejaculate  /cat 
ydp  eu-fiev  vtj  A/a.    But  it  is  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Gladstone  did 
not  like  it.    The  allusion  to  tie  railway  trains  was  not  reverent, 
and  when  one  has  been  treated  as  a  Grand  Lama  for  a  long  time, 
and  has  veteran  politicians  hesitating  at  the  very  moment  between 
the  moral  law  and  one's  own  beaux  yeux,  irreverence  is  particularly 
■unpleasant.    There  is  no  need  to  go  into  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech 
in  detail.    He  was  on  his  mettle  ;  and,  when  he  is  on  his  mettle, 
his  speeches  are  not  often  devoid  of  oratorical  and  debating  merit. 
He  made  very  clever  use,  too  (as  his  followers  in  the  press,  taking 
the  cue  from  him,  have  since  done),  of  the  undoubted  fact  that  he 
is  not  personally  committed  to  the  doctrine  of  absolute  non-inter- 
<vention.    But  we  are  now  concerned  with  the  important  moral 
aspect  of  these  interesting  transactions,  and  with  that  aspect  only. 
•On  this  score  Mr.  Gladstone,  we  fear,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
satisfied  severe  critics.    His  suggestion  that  the  "  unavenged " 
victims  of  the  massacre  called  for  the  bombardment  is  one  with 
which  we  thoroughly  agree.  But  how  does  it  look  from  the  point  of 
moral  law,  and  moral  law  only  ?  But  the  point  is  still  not  reached. 
That  point  is  that,  as  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  urged  unanswerably, 
the  whole  Gladstonian  party,  with  its  august  leader  at  its  head, 
would  have  run  about  shrieking  with  rage  and  horror  if  such  a 
thing  as  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria  had  been  attempted  by 
the  late  Government.    This  is  not  denied ;  it  is  not  deniable. 
Everybody  will  admit  that  the  justification  of  the  Afghan  war,  of 
the  Zulu  war,  and  of  this  Egyptian  matter — which,  according  to 
Mr.  Gladstone,  is  not  a  war — are  subjects  for  argument,  and  that 
■different  opinions  may  honestly  be  held  on  them.    But  this  was 
not  the  line  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Sir  William  Harcourt,  and  their 
tail  took  three  years  ago.     The  Afghan   and  the  Zulu  wars 
were  not  errors  of  political  judgment;  they  were  breaches  of  the 
moral  law.    There  was  no  "  disputing  the  application  "  then.  In 
short,  what  the  whole  thing  comes  to  is  simply  this — that  a 
Liberal  Government  may  steal  a  horse,  while  a  Tory  Government 
may  not  look  over  the  wall.    This  is  what  Sir  Wilfrid  urged ; 
this  is  what  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  answer ;  this  is  what  all  but 
his  most  audacious  followers  have  been  discreetly  silent  about. 
Ear  Tories,  the  rigour  of  the  moral  law  ;  for  Liberals,  or  at  least 
Gladstonians,  benefit  of  clergy.    In  the  one  case  national  rights, 
popular  aspirations,  and  the  like,  are  to  be  inviolable ;  in  the  other 
discretion  is  to  be  used  as  deciding  the  point  whether  they  are 
national  rights  and  whether  they  are  popular  aspirations.  In 
short,  two  weights  and  two  balances.    So  we  may  wind  up  with 
a  fuller  extract  from  Vanbrugh,for  the  passage  is  really  admirably 
applicable  to  those  admirers  of  righteousness  pure  and  simple  who 
have  cast  in  their  lot,  for  better  for  worse,  with  Mr.  Gladstone. 
*'  Dear  Tarn,  since  things  are  thus  fallen  out,  prythee  give  me 
leave  to  wish  thee  joy.    I  do  it  de  bun  occur,  strike  me  dumb  ! 
You  have  married  a  woman  prudent  in  her  conduct,  canstant  in 
her  inclinations,  and  of  a  nice  marality,  stap  my  vitals  !  " 


THE  HAMILTON  SALE. 

HHHE  sale  of  the  Hamilton  pictures  came  to  an  end  on  Saturday, 
J-   July  8,  with  a  mixture  of  Dutch,  Flemish,  French,  Spanish, 
and  English  works.    The  nation  was  again  a  purchaser.    A  full- 
length  portrait  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  by  Velasquez,  6^  feet  high, 
and  3  feet  8  inches  wide,  was  purchased  for  the  National  Gallery 
at  6,ooo  guineas.    It  is  a  fine  portrait,  and  good  examples  of 
Velasquez  always  command  good  prices ;  but  this  was  an  immense 
price,  and  the  picture  could   scarcely  be   called   one  of  the 
bargains  of  the  sale.    The  representatives  of  the  National  Gallery 
also  purchased  a  small  picture  of  the  interior  of  a  house,  by 
Steenwyck.    Several  good  pictures  by  this  artist  have  been  sold 
during  the  Hamilton  sale,  and  it  would  have  been  most  unfor- 
tunate if  the  nation  had  failed  to  sesure  one  of  them  ;  for 
Steenwyck  certainly  ought  to  be  represented  in  the  National 
Gallery,  and  the  work  selected  was  not  very  dear  at  195  guineas, 
although  it  was  only  8i  inches  by  12  in  size.  It  may,  however,  be 
an  open  question  whether  it  is  quite  so  good  a  picture  as  "  The 
Interior  of  a  Church  "  that  was  bought  by  Mr.  Denison  at  the 
same  price.     The   commissioner  for  the  National  Gallery  of 
Ireland  purchased  a  fine  work  by  N.  Poussin  of  the  Entombment. 
As  we  have  seven  pictures  by  Nicolas  Poussin  in  Trafalgar  Square, 
we  ought  not  to  grudge  this  example  of  the  master  to  Dublin, 
otherwise  we  could  have  wished  it  to  remain  in  the  London 
gallery.    The  dead  body  is  very  truthful,  without  being  in  the 
least  offensive ;  and  the  figure  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea  is  painted 
with  great  power.    The  contrast  between  life  and  death  is  most 
forcibly  drawn,  and  the  intense  sadness  of  the  entire  group  is  very 
striking.    The  colouring  of  Nicolas  Poussin  is  never,  perhaps,  en- 
tirely satisfactory  ;  but,  as  a  specimen  of  his  best  work,  this  pic- 
ture is  scarcely  surpassed,  and  it  was  by  no  means  dear  at 
480  guineas.    For  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  of  England  a 
large  picture  was  purchased  at  2,400  guineas.  It  represents  eleven 
English  and  Spanish  statesmen  sitting  at  an  oblong  table.  The 
picture  has  a  signature,  but  its  real  authorship  is  most  doubtful. 
A  small  picture  by  Murillo,  25  inches  by  20,  of  "  The  Infant  Christ, 
Sleeping,"  brought  in  2,300  guineas.    The  work  undoubtedly  has 
its  merits,  but  the  child's  figure  is  not  at  all  what  the  subject 
would  lead  one  to  expect.    We  have  seldom,  if  ever,  seen  a  dearer 
picture  sold.    A  landscape  by  Claude,  that  had  once  been  sold  for 
1,123/., now  brought  in  only  800  guineas  ;  but  it  was  in  bad  con- 
dition, and  it  had  been  injured  in  some  former  cleaning.  David's 
portrait  of  Napoleon  is  worth  very  little  as  a  work  of  art ;  but, 
being  interesting  from  an  historical  point  of  view,  it  sold  for  360 
guineas.    A  landscape  by  Gainsborough,  something  like  a  foot 
square,  in  a  terribly  bad  state,  was  bought  by  a  very  astute 
judge  for  160  guineas.    The  same  purchaser  gave   1,000  for 
a  picture  by  R.  Wilson,  and  310  for  an  excellent  little  por- 
trait (iij  inches  by  9),  signed  by  L.  Cranach,  and  dated  1 561. 
An  interesting  portrait  of  Cardinal  Stuart,  by  Blanchet,  although 
but  a  moderate  picture,  brought  in  1,300  guineas  ;  and  a  striking 
portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  assigned  to  Coello,  went  for  400. 
A  small  picture,  25  inches  by  20,  of  Catherine  Parr,  attiibuted  to 
Holbein,  was  sold  for  800  guineas.    The  total  return  of  the  day's 
sale  amounted  to  33,562/.  4s.    The  pictures  sold  at  the  Hamilton 
sale,  exclusive  of  miniatures,  produced  more  than  123,000/.,  a  sum 
which  exceeded  that  received  for  Prince  Demidoff's  pictures ;  but 
no  single  picture  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  was  sold  for 
as  high  a  price  as  Prince  Demidoirs  Hobbema,  which  realized  more 
than  8,ooo/.    The  highest  price  obtained  for  a  single  portrait  was 
much  the  same  at  both  sales,  a  Vandyck  at  San  Donato  fetching 
6,000/.,  and  a  Velasquez  at  the  Hamilton  sale  bringing  in  an  equal 
number  of  guineas. 

The  ebony  cabinets,  inlaid  with  black  and  gold  lacquer,  and 
mounted  with  ormolu  by  Gouthiere,  were  the  chief  objects  of 
interest  at  the  sale  on  Monday,  July  10.  Their  ormolu  work  was 
as  good  as  that  of  the  beautiful  little  writing-table  that  had 
been  sold  for  6,000  guineas  on  the  third  day  of  the  sale ;  but, 
although  the  lacquer  of  their  panels  was  exceedingly  fine,  it  was 
not  to  be  compared  to  the  exquisite  inlaying  of  Riesener  on  the 
Marie  Antoinette  table.  The  first  of  the  trio  was  a  cabinet  5  feet 
1  inch  high,  having  an  oval  plaque  of  ormolu  in  the  centre,  sur- 
rounded by  wreaths  of  flowers  in  very  sharp  relief.  It  is  a 
beautiful  work,  and  5,200  guineas  were  paid  for  it.  The  next 
cabinet  was  still  more  richly  decorated  with  Gouthiere's  work ; 
but,  good  as  it  is,  9,000  guineas  seemed  an  immense  price.  The 
last  of  the  three  cabinets,  though  rather  different  in  shape,  was  of 
equally  rich  workmanship,  and  9,000  guineas  was  again  the  price 
paid.  What  these  things  originally  cost,  and  what  they  would  be 
likely  to  fetch  if  sold  twenty  years  hence,  are  speculative  questions 
which  must  occur  to  thinking  amateurs,  although  they  are  not 
easy  to  answer.  Happy  possessors  of  objects  of  the  same  work- 
manship may  exercise  their  minds  with  the  more  practical  query 
whether  their  treasures,  if  sold  on  their  own  merits,  would  fetch 
anything  like  approximate  prices.  A  splendid  cotter  of  old  Japan 
lacquer,  formerly  the  property  of  Cardinal  Mazarin,  sold  for  650 
guineas.  A  very  well  executed  bronze  of  Nessus  carrying  away 
Dejanira,  by  the  famous  Giovanni  di  Bologna,  although  small  in 
size,  brought  in  1 ,000  guineas.  Two  fine  octagonal  pedestals  of 
black  buhl,  5  feet  4  inches  high,  with  rich  ormolu  mouldings,  were 
purchased  for  1,600  guineas.  If  the  pedestals  are  worth  so  much, 
what  must  be  the  value  of  the  treasures  which  the  buyer  intends 
to  place  upon  theiu  ?  Besides  the  furniture,  specimens  of  Oriental 
and  old  Dresden  porcelain  were  sold  during  the  afternoon,  and  the 
154  lots  produced  a  return  of  36,103/.  17s.  6d. 
It  is  no  new  thing  for  statuary  to  sell  for  high  prices,  but 
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1,000  guineas  sounds  a  good  deal  for  a  statuette  only  1 8  inches 
high  including  its  stand.  Yet  the  tiny  statuette  of  Voltaire,  in 
marble,  by  lloudon,  that  fetched  this  sum  on  the  nth  of  July, 
■was  so  delicately  and  withal  so  forcibly  modelled  that  it  seemed 
almost  priceless.  A  vase  of  Chinese  porcelain,  about  a  couple  of 
feet  high,  with  plants  and  bats  in  low  relief,  coloured  very  softly  but 
rather  indistinctly,  and  ornamented  with  ormolu  mounts  and 
handles,  brought  in  505/.  5.9.  A  hundred  pounds  all  but  live  shillings 
■was  given  for  a  very  small  pale  green  jade  basin,  only  6  inches  in 
diameter.  The  Hamilton  collection  was  particularly  rich  in 
objects  cut  out  of  jasper.  A  ewer  and  dish  of  brown  jasper, 
beautifully  cut  and  fluted,  mounted  with  gilded  metal,  was 
specially  admired,  although  the  handle  was  evidently  modern. 
It  was  sold  for  850.'.  10s.  A  couple  of  Louis  XV.  pier-tables,  of 
matrix  of  amethyst  on  carved  legs,  with  ormolu  mountings,  were 
a  good  deal  noticed,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  beautiful" colour- 
ing of  their  slabs ;  but  2,016/.  seemed  quite  enough  for  them. 
Some  surprise  was  expressed  at  the  comparatively  low  price  given 
for  a  pair  of  vases  31  inches  high,  said  to  be  gros-bleu  Sevres,  set 
in  tripods  of  Louis  XVI.  ormolu,  richly  chased  with  goat's  heads 
and  ieet,  with  festoons  of  vines.  It  was  generally  expected  that 
they  would  realize  1,000  guineas,  but  404/.  5s.  was  all  that  was 
given  for  them.  No  one,  on  the  other  hand,  had  any  right  to  be 
disappointed  at  the  price  obtained  for  a  massive,  but  plain, 
Louis  XIV.  writing-table  and  a  cartonniere,  of  ebony,  mounted  with 
solid  and  bold,  but  rather  coarse  ormolu,  that  were  knocked  down 
for  3,202/.  10s.  The  amount  received  on  July  nth  Avas  the 
smallest  hitherto  received  on  any  single  day,  16,079/.  5s-  being 
the  total  produce  of  the  157  lots. 

To  those  interested  in  miniatures,  Saturday  last  was  a  grand 
field-day.  There  was  a  great  variety  to  choose  from.  There 
were  miniatures  in  oil,  miniatures  in  water-colour,  miniatures  in 
enamel,  and  miniatures  in  Indian  ink.  In  addition  to  these,  there 
were  illuminated  miniatures  on  vellum  from  old  missals;  early 
Greek  religious  miniatures  on  panels,  and  miniatures  engraved  with 
a  point  on  silver.  Of  course  there  were  works  by  Cosway,  who 
only  died  some  sixty  years  ago.  Besides  having  been  the  most 
celebrated  of  English  miniature-painters,  Oosway  was  himself  a 
great  patron  of  the  arts,  and  the  collection  in  his  house  in  Strat- 
ford Place  was  famous  in  its  time.  The  much  older  English 
miniature-painter  Hoskins  was  also  represented.  He  lived  in 
the  time  of  Charles  I.  and  had  a  great  reputation,  but  his  tints 
are  not  suilicieutly  broken,  and  his  ruddier  colours  especially  are 
monotonous  and  heavy.  There  were  also  some  works  by  tbe 
more  celebrated  English  artist  Milliard,  the  Court  portrait-painter 
to  Queen  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  lie  had  originally  been  brought 
up  as  a  jeweller,  and  when  he  took  to  painting  he  studied  the 
w^orks  of  Holbein.  French  miniature-painting  was  at  least  equally 
well  represented  as  English.  There  were  several  hue  miniatures 
by  J.  Petitot,  who  was  perhaps  the  most  celebrated  of  Erench 
miniature-painters.  This  artist  was  much  patronized  by  both  Louis 
XIV.  and  Charles  I.  of  England.  In  the  majority  of  his  works,  he 
only  painted  the  laces  and  hands,  while  his  brother-in-law,  Bordier, 
painted  the  hair  and  backgrounds.  There  were  also  beautiful  minia- 
tures by  Janet,  by  Boit  the  celebrated  miniature-painter  of  the  time 
of  Queen  Anne,  by  Ziticke  the  pupil  of  Boit,  by  J.  A.  Arland,  a 
native  of  Geneva,  who  painted  in  France  and  in  England 
about  the  same  time  as  Zincke,  and  by  Largilliere,  who  was 
much  patronized  by  Charles  II.,  and  James  II.  There  were 
miniatures,  too,  by  Bourdon,  who  was  said  to  have  been  able  to  copy 
a  picture,  once  seen,  from  memory  ;  and  there  was  one  specimen  of 
the  work  of  l'rud'hon,  who  used  to  be  called  the  Erench  Correggio. 
Bather  more  than  a  couple  of  hundred  lots  were  sold,  consisting 
chiefly  of  single  miniatures,  although  a  few  of  the  frames  contained 
two  portraits  or  more;  and  they  averaged  between  60  and  70 guineas 
apiece.  For  a  collection  of  miniatures,  1 3,348/.  seemed  a  large  sum ; 
hut  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  collection  was  interesting  both 
from  an  historical  and  from  an  artistic  point  of  view.  A  miniature 
portrait  of  James  I.,  by  Hilliard,  in  a  case  enamelled  with  the 
Royal  cipher  in  diamonds,  was  sold  for  2,200  guineas ;  a  frame 
containing  six  full-length  portraits  of  the  last  Valois  family  went 
for  1,675  guineas ;  aucl  some  miniatures  of  unknown  people,  by 
unknown  artists,  brought  in  between  70  and  80  guineas  each. 

The  large  price  of  5,090  guineas  was  given  on  Monday  last  for 
a  Louis  XV.  parqueterie  commode  of  moderate  size.  The  great 
value  of  this  piece  of  furniture  consisted  in  the  unusually  massive 
ormolu  with  which  it  was  mounted.  The  subject  of  the  ormolu 
work  was  oak  branches,  with  figures  of  boys  and  birds.  Very 
j-ich,  very  bold,  very  graceful,  and  yet  simple,  was  this  grand  work. 
A  pair  of  ebony  commodes  went  for  3,000  guineas,  and  a  secre- 
taire fetched  1,300.  One  of  the  most  interesting  lots  of  the  day 
was  a  Sevres  cabaret  that  had  been  presented  to  a  Duchess  of 
Hamilton  by  Charles  X.  The  plateau,  leapot,  sucrier,  milk  jug, 
two  cups  and  saucers,  and  two  plates,  were  very  well  painted, 
chiefly  with  portraits;  but  only  a  very  moderate  price  was  given 
for  them.  A  beautifully  inlaid  secretaire  of  Milanese  work,  again, 
was  much  cheaper  than  many  of  the  cabinets  at  441/.  The  day's 
return  amounted  to  nearly  17,000/.  On  the  following  day  a  re- 
markable bronze  bust  of  Peter  the  Great  went  for  1,060/.  Although 
a  large  price,  it  scarcely  seemed  too  much  for  so  fine  and  so  inter- 
esting a  work.  The  collection  of  tapestries  was  very  striking. 
They  were  chiefly  Gobelins,  and  of  brilliant  colouring.  A 
large  sola,  covered  with  Gobelin  tapestry,  was  sold  for  1,176/. ; 
a  bedstead  for  1,155/.;  and  a  portrait  of  the  Empress  Catherine  II. 
in  old  Gobelin  brought  in  325/.  10s.  Two  sets  of  chairs,  covered 
with  tapestry,  averaged  about  80/.  each ;  a  fine  oblong  panel  of 


tapestry,  in  a  frame,  12  feet  by  19  feet  4  inches,  was  purchased 
tor  882/.,  and  more  than  14,000/.  worth  of  things  had  been  sold 
before  Tuesday's  sale  was  ended.  The  two  last  days  of  the  sale 
were  devoted  to  porcelain,  bronzes,  artistic  odds  and  ends— such  as 
crystals,  gems,  snufl-boxes,  caskets,  &c. — and  coins.  The  oval  cup 
of  rock  crystal  that  went  for  1,150  guineas  was  very  finely 
carved  ;  and  the  cup  of  the  same  material,  8i  inches  high,  with  a 
figure  in  very  high  relief,  that  brought  in  800  guineas,  was  a 
splendid  example  of  work  on  crystal.  A  fluted  cup  of  lapis 
lazuli,  mounted  with  very  delicately  chased  silver  gilt,  although 
only  9  inches  high,  fetched  750  guineas;  and  a  tiny  cup  °of 
hematite — a  form  of  iron  ore — only  3^  inches  high,  was  sold  for 
600.  The  five  splendid  sixteenth-century  bronzes,  between  5  and 
7  feet  high,  of  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  the  Diana  of  Versailles, 
the  Borghese  Gladiator,  the  Belvedere  Antinous,  and  the 
Hercules  and  Telephus,  cast  in  moulds  taken  from  the  original 
statues,  were  sold  at  an  average  of  nearly  500  guineas  each.  We 
have  now  come  to  the  end  of  this  wonderful  collection  ;  in  round 
numbers,  about  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  worth  of  works  of 
art  have  been  disposed  of,  and  even  the  great  San  Donato  sale  has 
been  completely  eclipsed. 

The  visitors  who  attended  the  Hamilton  sale  were  not  the  least 
entertaining  part  of  it.  During  the  five  weeks  of  the  sale,  the 
rooms  were  rilled  with  a  curious  and  varied  company.  All  connois- 
seurs who  could  inspect  the  collection  naturally  did  so,  and  not  only 
English  but  foreign  dealers  attended  in  crowds.  In  addition  to. 
those  who  took  an  interest  in  the  sale,  there  were  numbers  of  idlers 
who  lounged  in  either  on  the  chance  of  meeting  their  friends,  or 
for  the  sake  of  being  able  to  say  that  they  had  "  done  the  Hamilton 
Sale."  Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the  outcry  that  has  been 
raised  at  the  break-up  of  this  magnificent  collection,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  its  sale  has  given  intense  pleasure  to  a  very  large 
number  of  people,  and  there  is  just  now  far  more  genuine  sorrow 
at  the  end  of  the  Hamilton  sale  than  at  the  end  of  the  Hamilton, 
collection.  The  workmanship  of  many  of  the  objects  sold  has 
been  far  more  meritorious  than  their  style,  and  in  such  an 
immense  collection  it  would  have  been  impossible  that  every- 
thing should  be  perfect ;  but,  whatever  may  have  been  the  faults  of 
tbe  treasures  of  Hamilton  Palace,  we  are  unlikely  to  see  such  a 
line  and  varied  collection  brought  into  the  market  again.  The 
opportunities  of  artistic  instruction  afforded  by  this  wonderful 
sale  have  been  invaluable,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  lessons  thus 
given  to  the  public  have  been  worth  even  more  than  the  enormous 
sum  of  money  received  for  this  magnificent  collection  by  its  late 
owner.  As  regards  the  pictures,  it  is  satisfactory  to  reflect  that 
many  of  the  best  works  will  be  placed  on  the  walls  of  the  National 
Gallery,  and  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  decorative 
objects  have  been  purchased  at  unprecedented  prices  to  remain  in 
England  proves  that,  in  spite  of  the  bad  times,  this  country  is 
not  bankrupt.  Lastly,  some  thanks  are  due  from  the  public 
to  Messrs.  Christie,  Manson,  and  Woods,  for  their  courtesy  in 
gratuitously  welcoming  all  who  cared  to  come  to  their  galleries 
both  before  and  during  the  sales,  for  they  must  have  been  fully 
aware  that,  if  a  charge  had  been  made  for  admission,  there  would 
not  have  been  a  single  purchaser  the  less. 


DETECTIVES  IX  IRELAND. 


THE  Government  has  been  compared  by  its  admirers  to  a. 
Grand  Old  Oak.  It  would  be  interesting  to  pause  and  ask 
who  introduced  the  adjectives '•  grand  old"  into  political  flattery. 
Lord  Beaconsfield  had  been  styled  "  the  grand  old  Earl  "  by- 
some  ingenious  follower  before  Mr.  Gladstone  won  and  wore 
the  epithet  of  the  Grand  Old  Man.  Probably  Mr.  Tennyson's 
"grand  old  gardener"  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  trouble. 
But,  to  return  from  this  digression,  the  Grand  Old  Oak 
of  the  Government  has  been  visited  by  many  tempests, 
and  every  storm,  as  Sir  Richard  Cross  poetically  observes, 
has  torn  away  a  bough.  The  ground  is  strewn  with  the 
leafy  honours  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll  and  Mr.  Forster  and 
Mr.  Bright.  Again,  it  appears,  there  has  been  a  slight  de- 
pression in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  and  the  winds  of  this 
troublesome  world  have  torn  off,  if  not  a  stately  bough,,  a 
serviceable  twig.  Every  one  remembers  with  what  a  flourish  of 
trumpets  Colonel  Brackenbury  was  sent  forth  to  organize  a  detec- 
tive department  of  police  in  Dublin.  Up  to  the  murder  of  Lord 
Frederick  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Burke,  the  dreamy  enthusiasts  of 
Ireland,  as  the  Freeman  calls  them,  seem  to  have  required  no 
detectives.  Their  crimes,  such  as  shooting  widows,  torturing 
men,  and  maiming  beasts,  were  of  a  noble,  impulsive  description, 
which  sought  the  light,  did  good  (as  it  was  deemed)  not 
by  stealth,  and  did  not  shrink  from  the  fame  bestowed  by  the  local 
press.  But  when  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Burke  were 
brutally  murdered,  while  their  assassins  were  cleverly  hid,  the 
Government  began  to  think  that  detectives  might  be  useful.  This 
idea  was  backed  by  the  Liberal  press ;  and,  indeed,  trained  de- 
tectives were  recommended  as  a  constitutional  substitute  for  the 
brutal  policy  of  repression.  Now  it  is  stated  that  Colonel 
Brackenbury  has  resigned  his  post,  and  left  the  detective  police 
of  Ireland  in  confusion,  because  he  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
cannot  agree  on  a  point  of  detective  casuistry. 

Mr.  Trevelyan  has  contradicted  this  statement  in  so  far  as  it 
assigns  the  difference  as  the  reason  of  the  resignation,  but  the 
point  at  issue  is  a  simple  one,  and  can  very  well  be  argued  on 
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its  own  merits,  quite  apart  from  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
statements.  It  is  a  matter  of  notoriety  that  Ireland  is  honey- 
combed with  secret  societies.  Not  long  ago  a  contractor  for  the 
execution  of  some  public  works  in  Australia  collected  a  number  of 
able-bodied  navvies  in  Ireland.  When  they  were  about  to  start 
from  Plymouth  these  men  came  to  the  contractor  and  thanked 
him  warmly  for  removing  them  from  a  country  where  their  own 
lives  depended  on  their  readiness  to  take  that  of  other  people.  One 
of  the  navvies,  a  Protestant,  described  the  way  in  which  he  had 
been  compelled  to  join  a  secret  society.  He  was  loafing  one 
evening  with  some  neighbours  on  the  roadside,  _  as  country 
people  do,  when  one  of  the  swains  called  his  attention  to  some 
neighbouring  fields.  "  These  will  be  yours  in  a-  year,  if  you  like 
to  join  us,"  said  the  tempter.  The  Protestant  declined.  He  was 
then  surrounded  by  the  others,  who  pointed  out  that,  unless  he 
joined  them,  they  would  be  unsafe  ;  and,  to  be  brief,  he  was  com- 
pelled, by  threats  of  murder,  to  join  the  society.  All  the  members 
of  that  body  were  liable  to  be  detached  on  various  criminal  duties, 
including  that  of  murder. 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  circumstances  described  in 
this  anecdote  are  common  in  Ireland.  Terrorism  has  almost  un- 
limited power  there ;  and  the  misdeeds  of  the  secret  societies  are 
only  bounded  by  the  energy  or  caprice  of  officials  like  the  scoundrel 
Connell,  who  not  long  ago  became  Queen's  evidence.  This  state 
of  things  cannot  be  equally  agreeable  to  all  the  peasants  who  find 
themselves  involved  in  it.  But  they  cannot  trust  each  other  to 
resist,  and  we  cannot  expect  them  to  combine  in  the  sacred  cause 
of  virtue.  Thus  it  is  the  first  necessity  of  order  and  decent 
government  in  Ireland  that  the  schemes  of  the  secret  societies 
should  be  known.  These  schemes,  in  America  and  in  Ireland, 
have  hitherto  been  discovered  by  detectives,  who  pretended  to  be 
dreamy  patriots,  and  became  members  of  the  secret  societies  which 
they  afterwards  denounced.  Now  it  is  stated  that  Colonel  Brackenbury 
intended  to  work  this  obvious  and  natural  method  of  detecting  crime, 
and  that  Lord  Spencer  "  resolutely  set  his  face  against  it."  We 
can  scarcely  believe  that  this  is  the  whole  truth,  or  that  any  one 
responsible  for  the  government  of  a  country — which,  as  we  are 
often  told  when  agrarian  offences  are  to  be  palliated,  is  practically 
in  a  state  of  war — can  refuse  to  send  spies  into  the  enemy's  camp. 
There  seems  to  be  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  practice  is  as  morally 
justifiable  as  it  is  expedient  and  even  necessary.  The  only  objec- 
tion to  this  use  of  detectives  is  founded,  not  on  morality,  but  on 
the  code  of  honour.  No  gentleman  would  like  to  pretend  to  be 
a  dreamy  patriot  while  in  reality  he  was  a  wideawake  spy.  But 
persons  in  the  detective  profession  are  compelled,  when  on  duty, 
to  put  away  those  laudable  scruples  which  must  necessarily  rule 
non-professional  conduct.  The  detective  must  pocket  his  fine 
feelings,  as  the  diplomatist  and  the  surgeon  do.  It  is  a  dreadful 
thing  to  have  to  conceal  one's  thoughts  or  to  hack  the  living  human 
frame,  but  diplomatists  and  surgeons  are  obliged  to  perform  these 
operations  for  the  good  of  States  and  individuals.  Not  long  ago  the 
public,  or  a  portion  of  it,  got  into  a  fine  moral  rapture  because  some 
detectives  had  procured  poisons  or  other  illicit  wares  in  a  shop,  and 
convicted  the  tradesman  of  selling,  as  he  habitually  did,  what  he 
had  no  business  to  sell.  Again,  detectives  often  take  the  odds 
from  some  honest  fellow  of  a  bookmaker,  and  then  denounce  the 
man  whose  money,  perhaps,  they  have  won.  Now  this  last 
method  does  approach  that  of  an  agent  provocateur,  a  man  who 
gets  up  and  procures  a  crime  that  he  may  profit  by  prosecuting  his 
accomplice  or  his  victim.  At  least  this  view  may  be  taken  by 
very  earnest  moralists.  But  the  Irish  detectives  were  not  to  be 
agents  provocateurs.  They  were  not  to  found  secret  societies,  get 
patriotic  youth  to  join  them,  and  then  denounce  patriotic  youth. 
This  would,  indeed,  have  been  a  base  offence  against  morality. 
But  the  theory  was  that  the  detectives  were  merely  to  take  their 
chance,  the  chance  common  to  most  Irishmen,  of  being  forced  or 
induced  to  join  societies  already  organized,  and  were  then  to  give 
up  the  criminals.  This  was  the  plan  by  which  the  murderous 
Irish  society  of  the  Molly  Maguires  was  detected  and  crushed  in 
the  United  States.  We  have  never  heard  that  any  thoughtful 
American  politicians  disapproved  of  this  scheme  or  thought  it 
immoral.  But,  in  Irish  matters  especially,  there  is  a  melancholy 
lack  of  thoughtful  scrupulousness  among  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  They  do  not  mind  how  much  the  Irish  threaten  and 
"  ballyrag "  us.  But,  when  the  Irish  take  to  their  murderous 
tricks  in  America,  "  our  people  will  not  stand  it." 

The  fact  is  that  far  too  much  "  law "  is  given  to  crime  in 
Ireland.  The  guilty  are  treated  with  such  honourable  and  sports- 
manlike regard  to  fair  and  open  dealing  that  the  guilty  are 
Bcarcely  ever  detected.  Apparently  detectives  are  to  be  limited 
to  listening  to  the  voluntary  confessions  of  culprits,  and  then  ad- 
ministering ghostly  comforts.  "  So  you  say  you  have  murdered  a 
lady  and  three  children  ?  Well,  well,  we  live  in  hard  times.  Go 
away,  my  good  fellow,  and  try  not  to  repeat  your  offence,  but 
don't  get  morbid,  nor  let  the  recollection  of  the  affair  weigh  upon 
your  spirits."  It  is  thus,  we  presume,  that  an  Irish  detective  should 
act,  even  if,  by  some  incredible  chance,  he  could  say  "  habemus 
confitentem  reum."  Perhaps  it  is  argued  that  we  ought  in  fairness 
only  to  use  such  means  against  Irish  criminals  as  they  are  in  a 
position  to  use  against  us.  Now  a  Fenian  could  scarcely  get  into 
our  Cabinet  and  listen  to  its  deliberations,  as  our  detectives,  if  they 
were  clever,  might  listen  to-  the  unfolding  of  Fenian  schemes.  One 
can  jnst  imagine  a  Fenian  hocussing  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  then 
"  making  up  "  like  that  statesman  (with  a  cold ),  and  so  insinuating 
himself  into  the  most  secret  counsels  of  the  realm.  Still,  the  tiling 
is  more  feasible  in  an  historical  novel  of  the  future  than  in  real 


life.  And  therefore,  as  the  Fenians  only  know  of  our  plans  what 
the  newspapers  are  thoughtful  enough  to  tell  them,  perhaps  it  is 
argued  by  conscientious  statesmen  that  we  should  not  spy  on  the 
Fenians.    After  all  they  are  our  fellow-creatures. 

Some  days  ago  it  was  rumoured  that  bloodhounds  were  to  be 
put  on  the  scent  of  murderers  like  those  who  killed  Mr.  Bourke. 
The  Irish  papers  clamoured,  and  Mr.  Trevelyan  denied  that  such  a 
thing  had  ever  been  intended.  But  where  i3  the  objection  to  this 
method  of  hunting  home  a  criminal  ?  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  unmuzzled  bloodhounds  would  be  permitted  to  rove  a  district 
and  pull  down  any  man,  probably  an  innocent  man,  of  whom  they 
might  conceive  reasonable  suspicion.  In  cases  where  a  murderer's 
lair  is  found,  still  warm,  behind  a  wall,  can  it  be  denied 
that  a  bloodhound,  muzzled  and  led,  might  at  least  provide 
a  "  clue  "  ?  It  might  guide  the  police  to  a  house  where  further 
and  confirmatory  evidence  might  be  found.  Who  would  be  the 
worse,  except  the  murderer?  In  England  bloodhounds  have  been 
recently  employed,  and  no  fuss  was  made.  Fish,  the  barber  who 
murdered  a  child,  was  detected  by  means  of  a  bloodhound,  which 
nosed  out  the  remains  of  the  victim.  But  Fish  was  only  an 
English  miscreant,  so  no  one  complained  that  unfair  methods  had 
been  used  against  him.  If  his  name  had  been  O'Fish,  and  if  he 
had  slaughtered  a  widow  from  behind  a  wall,  it  would  have  been 
"  the  hoighth  of  dastardly  crueltee  "  to  have  detected  him  by  the 
sagacity  of  the  animal.  A  bloodhound  was  also  employed,  we 
believe,  but  to  no  purpose,  in  the  search  for  Lord  Crawford's  body. 
Again,  it  is  held  quite  fair  to  use  the  extraordinary  skill  and 
cleverness  of  black  trackers  in  Australia.  They  ran  the  Kellys, 
the  mail-clad  bushrangers  (Irish,  we  fear),  to  earth.  But  only  the 
criminal  classes  in  Australia  were  indignant  at  this  treacherous 
conduct.  Why  should  Irish  criminals  have  all  manner  of  privi- 
leges, not  extended  to  sinful  men  in  England  and  the  Colonies  ? 
That  is  a  question  to  which,  one  day,  this  country  may  demand  an 
answer. 


FROM  ALEXANDRIA  TO  CAIRO. 

THE  pass  by  which  Alexandria  communicates  with  Egypt  is 
occupied  by  the  railway  and  a  canal.  On  either  hand  are 
great  shallow  lakes  or  morasses,  half  dry  in  summer,  and  exhaling 
a  foul  odour  at  all  times.  The  larger,  south  or  south-west  of  the 
line,  retains  the  name  of  the  ancient  Mareotis,  but  was  forgotten 
except  as  low-lying  meadows  till,  in  April  1801,  the  English 
army  let  the  water  into  it  for  strategical  purposes,  and  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  Turks  at  their  coming  should  drain 
it.  Mohammed  Ali  had  energy  enough  to  sacrifice  some  twenty 
thousand  of  the  lives  of  his  beloved  subjects  in  making  the 
Mahmoudieh  Canal,  by  which  he  brought  Nile  water  to  Alexan- 
dria, and  for  which  he  is  terribly  abused  by  historians  who  think 
nothing  of  his  wasting  twice  that  number  in  the  attempt  on  Syria. 
With  the  canal,  which  is  navigable,  and  the  railway  Alexandria 
has  never  till  now  been  cut  oil  from  the  interior.  At  the  time 
of  the  inundation,  when  the  lake  on  the  north-east  extends  in 
an  unbroken  sheet  to  Al  Rasheed,  which  the  Franks  call 
Rosetta,  the  roadway  along  the  embankment  has  always  been  dry. 
The  long  low  shore  of  sandhills  which  extends  from  Meks,  of 
which  we  have  lately  heard  so  much,  on  the  west,  to  Aboo  Keer, 
of  which  our  grandfathers  heard  so  much,  on  the  east,  is  therefore 
practically  an  island,  or  series  of  islands,  and  both  Alexandria  and 
Kamleh,  being  situated  on  them,  are  now,  with  Araby  entrenched 
at  Kafr  Dowar,  which  is  on  the  neck  of  the  connecting  isthmus 
occupied  by  the  canal  and  railway,  wholly  cut  off  from  Cairo  and 
the  rest  of  the  delta.  Should  he  take  it  into  his  savage  mind  to 
cut  off  or  poison  the  canal,  Alexandria  will  be  at  his  mercy  so  far 
at  least,  and  must  subsist  on  tanks  and  distilled  water  till  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Government  let  the  soldiers  loose.  Some  suspicion 
has  already  been  aroused  upon  this  point,  and  water  is  already 
being  stored  in  Alexandria.  People  who  have  not  been  iu  Egypt 
hardly  understand  how  this  water  question  affects  even  politics. 
Where  you  can  bring  Nile  water,  you  have  fertility  and  health  ; 
where  you  cannot,  you  have  barren  desert  or  fetid  marsh.  A 
Dutch  Company,  it  is  reported,  were  in  treaty  for  Mareotis  and  the 
neighbouring  lakes :  but,  probably  in  view  of  some  such  contin- 
gency as  that  which  has  actually  occurred,  the  Government  would 
not  come  to  terms.  The  mouths  of  the  Nile,  like  the  mouths  of 
the  Rhine,  are  not  very  easy  to  find.  Somewhere  between 
the  Hague  and  Amsterdam  a  little  canal,  whose  windings  show 
that  it  is  different  from  the  other  canals,  flows  toward  the  sea  by 
the  name  of  the  great  river.  And  in  Egypt  two  canals,  running 
for  the  latter  part  of  their  widely  divergent  courses  throuo-h  a 
desert,  go  by  the  names  of  ancient  branches  of  the  Nile  to  the 
Mediterranean.  The  western  mouth  at  Rosetta  represents  the 
Bolbitine  outlet,  and  the  great  lake  Bourlos,  east  of  it,  is  probably 
the  result  of  the  silting  up  of  the  Sebennytic  branch.  Good 
harbours  might  be  made  at  both  places,  and  vast  tracts  of  land  re- 
claimed, for  more  than  half  the  water  which  comes  down  is  now 
lost  in  the  shallows  or  runs  out  into  the  sea.  But  Al  Rasheed  is  a 
decayed  place,  and  the  few  European  travellers  who  have  seen  it 
do  not  report  favourably  of  it,  though  there  still  lingers  about  it 
the  tradition  of  ancient  beauty,  of  gardens  where  captive  crusaders 
strayed,  of  mosques  adorned  with  marble,  and  of  hieroglyphic  in- 
scriptions of  historical  importance.  A  few  explorers  have  come 
hither  to  seek  for  further  fragments  of  the  Rosetta  Stone  preserved 
J  in  the  British  Museum,  but  have  not  found  them.    The  portion 
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we  have  was  not,  it  should  be  observed,  discovered  by  the  Eng- 
lish, nor  at  Rosetta,  but  was  turned  up  with  the  loose  earth 
employed  by  the  French  in  1799  when  making  Fort  Julien 
at  Kaleeg,  a  village  some  four  or  rive  miles  down  the  river. 
The  eastern  branch  is  as  uninteresting  in  its  later  course  as  the 
western.  Dumyat,  which  the  Franks  have  named  Damietta,  is  as 
much  out  of  the  way  as  Al  Rasheed.  The  two  last  facts  in  its 
history  seem  to  have  been  the  landing  of  St.  Louis  before  his 
defeat  at  Mansourah,  and  the  completion  of  the  railway  from 
Cairo.  Dumyat  may  however  have  a  future.  The  railway  to 
Port  Said,  which  is  only  some  seventeen  miles  distant  across 
another  lake,  Menzaleh,  will  probably  pass  through  it,  and  the 
Phatnitic  Mouth  become  once  more  navigable. 

A  favourite  excursion  of  winter  residents  in  Cairo  is  to  the 
Mokattem  Hill,  south-east  of  the  city.  The  view  is  one  of  the 
most  impressive  in  Egypt.  A  picture  by  Mr.  Tristram  Ellis  (1094) 
in  the  present  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  gives  it  with 
minute  accuracy  in  one  direction.  The  three  hundred  minarets  of 
Cairo  and  the  Citadel  form  a  foreground  to  the  narrow  green  line 
which  marks  the  course  of  the  Nile,  while  the  long  row  of  pyramids 
of  every  height  rises  in  the  pink  desert  beyond.  But  climbing  to 
the  highest  platform,  Gebel  Giushi,  and  looking  northward,  a  still 
more  remarkable  view  is  presented  to  the  eye.  What  is  lost  in 
antiquarian  or  picturesque  beauty  is  gained  in  geographical  interest. 
We  see  the  actual  dividing  of  the  waters  which  forms  the  Delta. 
The  blue  stream  winds  away  towards  the  extreme  horizon, 
the  green  tract,  a  mere  line  in  the  foreground,  widening  out  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  cheat  perspective,  and  convey  an  impression 
of  immensity  which  is  availed  by  no  other  view  of  the  kind.  The 
clearness  of  the  air  puts  no  boundary  but  that  of  the  rotundity  of 
the  earth  upon  the  possibilities  of  vision.  Low  lines  of  hills  on 
either  hand  fade  into  the  sky,  but  without  gaining  the  blue  tint 
which  in  the  damp  air  of  our  own  country  "  lends  enchantment " 
to  distance.  Where  the  green  land  begins  to  spread  out,  a  smoky 
chimney  marks  the  site  of  On,  or  Heliopolis,  whose  Greek  name 
is  sometimes  said  to  be  commemorated  in  that  of  the  neighbour- 
ing village  and  railway  station  of  Kalioob,  locally  pronounced 
'Alioob.  This  is  the  spot  at  which  the  tourist  leaving  Cairo 
looks  for  his  last  view  of  the  pyramids.  The  obelisk  of  Heli- 
opolis is  invisible  either  from  the  hill  or  the  railway.  But, 
looking  down  from  the  Giusbi,  the  visitor  is  reminded  of  the 
words  of  Anirou,  who  reported  to  the  Caliph  Omar: — "According 
to  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  the  face  of  Egypt  is  adorned  with  a 
silver  wave,  a  verdent  emerald,  and  the  deep  yellow  of  a  golden 
harvest."  Three  divergent  streams  seem  to  be  in  sight.  Two  of 
these  are  the  Nile,  but  the  third — that,  namely,  which  is  most  to 
the  eastward — is  the  great  Kaleeg,  the  canal  which  fertilises  the 
land  of  Goshen,  and  does  for  Suez  and  Ismailia  what  the  Mah- 
moudieh  does  for  Alexandria.  We  can  scarcely  believe,  looking 
down  on  that  green  expanse,  full  of  corn  and  oil,  dark  with  forests 
of  palms — one  grove  is  believed  to  contain  50,000  trees — 
streaked  with  dazzling  fields  of  the  most  vivid  emerald,  that  all  is 
owing  to  artificial  irrigation,  and  that  a  few  inches  more  water 
would  double  the  amount  of  cultivation,  great  as  it  seems  to  be 
from  our  elevated  point  of  view.  The  Kaleeg  was  first  made  by 
the  ancient  Pharaohs  to  connect  Egypt  with  the  Red  Sea  by  a 
navigable  canal,  and  it  now  supplies  Port  Said,  through  a  mere 
pipe,  with  fresh  water.  It  will  be  remembered  that  some  months 
ago,  when  the  Suez  Company  proposed  to  fulfil  their  contract  and 
take  a  branch  of  the  Canal  itself  to  Port  Said,  leave  was  refused, 
owing  to  the  sinister  influence  of  Araby.  This  Gebel  Giushi  is 
crowned  by  a  mosque,  now  in  ruins,  but  close  by  is  the  little  fort 
from  which  Mohammed  Ali  was  able  to  command  the  citadel. 
Saladin  knew  nothing  of  powder  when  he  built  his  castle,  little 
thinking  that  the  rock  so  many  hundred  yards  in  the  rear,  and 
with  so  deep  a  precipice  intervening,  could  ever  overawe  it.  Of 
late  the  little  fort  has  been  manned  by  a  disorderly  crew  of 
Araby's  soldiers,  who  demand  backsheesh  in  a  very  effectual 
and  persuasive  way.  But  a  recent  traveller,  having  mounted  the 
hill  one  hot  day  in  spring,  was  amused  to  find  the  usually  so 
importunate  sentinel  stripped  to  the  skin,  and  lying  sound  asleep 
on  his  blue  uniform  coat.  Though  he  was  able  to  make  a 
sketch  of  him,  yet  it  seemed  that  "  Let  sleeping  Egyptian  soldiers 
lie  "  seemed  the  safest  maxim  to  act  upon,  and  his  slumbers  were 
not  disturbed. 

As  Cairo  stands  to  the  eastward  of  the  undivided  Nile,  the  rail- 
way from  Alexandria  crosses  it.  The  crossing  is  made  far  down 
in  the  Delta  at  two  points,  one,  the  nearest  to  Alexandria,  being  at 
Kafr  el  Zyat,  which  the  traveller  will  remember  as  the  site  of  a 
bad  and  dear  bullet.  This  bridge  crosses  the  Rosetta  branch. 
About  twenty-five  miles  nearer  Cairo  the  Damietta  branch  is 
likewise  crossed,  at  Benha.  Between  the  two  is  Tanta,  a  city  of 
which  we  have  heard  much  lately  as  the  centre  of  fanaticism  and 
the  cotton  trade.  It  is  really  a  large  and  thriving  place,  with 
branch  railways  and  every  kind  of  traflic  running  through  it,  and 
with,  in  addition,  the  tomb  of  the  great  Sheykh  Achmet  el 
Bedawee,  a  Moslem  saint,  whose  worship  has  superseded  as  it 
imitates  that  of  the  sacred  cat  at  the  neighbouring  city  of  Bubastis. 
Benha  and  Kafr  el  Zyat  are  the  scenes  respectively  of  two 
tragedies  in  the  history  of  the  viceregal  family.  At  the  now  half- 
ruinous  palace,  which  is  so  visible  from  the  train  as  we  cross  the 
Benha  bridge,  Abbas  Pasha  was  murdered  in  1854  owing  to 
a  wretched  harem  intrigue.  Two  years  later  Achmet  Pasha,  his 
nephew,  the  elder  brother  of  the  ex-Khedive,  was  driven  into  the 
Nile  at  Kafr,  one  dark  night,  on  his  way  to  Cairo  from  the  north, 


and  so  the  succession  was  opened  to  IsmiXl.  It  is  said  that  the 
driver  of  the  engine  was  well  compensated  for  his  wetting. 

From  the  Mokattem  Hill  above  Cairo,  too,  a  good  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  direction  of  the  Suez  railway.  At  present  the 
traveller  from  Suez  to  Cairo  goes  round  three  sides  of  a  paral- 
lelogram— first,  that  is,  northward  to  Ismailia,  on  the  ship  canal, 
then  westward  through  the  land  of  Goshen  to  Bubastis,  or 
Zagazig,  a  large  and  busy  market  of  the  cotton  trade,  and  then, 
southward  to  his  destination.  But  before  the  great  Canal  was 
opened  a  railway  ran  direct  from  Cairo  to  Suez  through  the  gorges- 
ot"  the  Mokattem,  and  this  line,  though  unused,  is  reported  to  be 
perfectly  sound.  The  whole  distance  is  but  fifty  miles,  instead 
of  the  weary  hundred  and  fifty  now  inflicted  on  the  traveller ;  and 
a  few  hours  might  land  any  number  of  men  from  India  on  the 
heights  above  the  capital.  Even  a  march  from  Suez  would  not  be 
difficult.  Water  would  have  to  be  carried,  but  a  night  on  the 
sandy  hills,  although  without  tents,  would  involve  no  hardship  in  that 
climate.  It  is  certainly  to  be  hoped  that  Araby  will  by  some- 
means  be  prevented  from  wreaking  his  disappointed  rage  upoa 
Cairo.  One  trembles  for  the  Boolak  Museum,  where  Mr. 
Maspero  boldly  holds  his  ground,  for  the  library  of  Arabic 
MSS.,  for  the  beautiful  minarets,  for  the  avenues  of  old  trees,, 
for  the  Nile  bridge,  for  a  hundred  objects  to  which  nothing 
equal  in  beauty  or  interest  ever  existed  at  Alexandria. 
Every  day's  delay  is  of  importance.  Araby,  entrenched  at  Kafr 
Dowar,  is  probably  looked  upon  as  a  victorious  general  by  the 
fellahs  of  the  surrounding  Delta.  The  isolation  of  Alexandria 
was  extreme,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  and  Europeans  must  not 
imagine  that  the  running  of  a  few  trains  daily  through  the 
country  has  conveyed  the  slightest  idea  to  the  native  mind  of 
any  power  on  earth  greater  than  that  which  drags  him  from, 
his  hut  and  his  wife  and  his  children  to  make  him  an  unwilling 
6oldier. 


THE  LINCOLN  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY  AT  SPALDING. 

OPALDING,  in  which  the  Architectural  Society  of  the 
O  Diocese  of  Lincoln  has  just  been  holding  its  annual  meeting,, 
under  the  presidency  of  Bishop  Wordsworth,  may  be  called  the 
cradle  of  British  Archaeology.  For  here,  in  17 10,  seven  years 
before  the  constitution  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  the  earliest 
Association  for  the  study  of  antiquities  was  formed,  called  the 
"  Gentlemen's  Society  of  Spalding,"  by  the  exertions  of  Maurice 
Johnson,  a  name  not  to  be  forgotten,  and  had  considerable 
influence  in  promoting  the  establishment  of  the  far  more  cele- 
brated and  influential  Society  in  LondoD,  some  of  whose 
earliest  members  were  intimate  friends  of  Johnson.  Maurice 
Johnson,  a  native  of  Spalding  and  a  member  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  was  educated  by  Dr.  James  Jurin,  Secretary  to 
the  Royal  Society,  and  afterwards  President  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  the  warm  advocate  of  inoculation  for  the  small-pox,, 
then  recently  introduced  from  Constantinople  through  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu.  While  residing  in  London,  he  became  the 
associate  of  Browne  Willis,  the  two  Gales,  Stukeley,  Rymer,  and 
the  other  chief  antiquarians  of  the  day.  He  was  also  on  terms  of 
familiarity  with  Pope  and  Gay,  and  other  literary  leaders,  whose  ac- 
quaintance he  had  formed  at  Button's  Coffee  House,  and  who,after 
the  formation  of  the  Spalding  Club,  were  in  the  habit  of  communi- 
cating their  poems  to  Johnson,  to  be  read  at  its  meetings.  When 
scarcely  of  age,  Johnson  was  removed  from  the  congenial  society 
of  the  wits  and  antiquaries  of  London  to  his  native  town,  wlwre 
he  had  inherited  the  noble  mansion  of  Ayscough  Fee  Hall. 
This  house,  built  by  Sir  Richard  Aldwyn,  merchant  of  the 
Staple,  about  1420,  still  retains  much  of  its  antique  character ;. 
and,  though  sadly  modernized,  with  its  traceried  oriel,  mullioned,. 
and  storied  windows,  lofty  hall  (retaining  its  arched  roof  above 
the  modern  ceiling),  tall  look-out  turret,  and  colossal  yew  hedges 
— hardly  to  be  surpassed  in  England,  even  at  Leveus  Hall — its 
smooth  trimmed  lawns  and  giant  oaks,  would  be  an  enviable  home 
for  any  antiquarian  student.  In  Johnson's  time  Ayscouo-h  Fee- 
must  have  been  pretty  much  as  Aldwyn  built  it.  Settled  here,. 
Johnson,  youth  as  he  was,  conceived  the  bold  idea  of  esta- 
blishing a  Literary  Society  in  the  very  heart  of  the  fens  of 
Lincolnshire.  Through  his  admirable  tact  the  scheme  found 
favour.  Once  a  week  the  Tatler,  and  afterwards  the  current 
number  of  the  Spectator,  was  read  aloud  and  discussed,  diversified 
sometimes  with  a  newly-published  poem,  or  an  original  essay. 
On  one  occasion  we  find,  from  the  minutes  of  1751,  a  certain 
"Elegy  on  a  Country  Church  Yard,"  which  had  just  come  out 
anonymously,  was  read.  For  thirty  years  Johnson  was  the 
secretary  of  the  Society,  which  was  joined  by  Dr.  Stukeley,  himself 
a  native  of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Holbeach,  Gale,  aud  other 
antiquarians  and  men  of  science.  Ames,  of  the  "  Typographical 
Antiquities";  Sir  Hans  Sloane  ;  Vertue,  the  engraver;  Dr. 
Desaguliers,  the  eminent  but  neglected  natural  philosopher,  who 

Died  in  a  cell,  without  a  friend  to  save. 
Without  a  guinea,  aud  without  a  grave  ; 

the  Rev.  Samuel  Wesley,  and  many  other  names  known  to  feme, 
appear  on  the  roll.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  "  although  he  was  now 
declining  almost  everything,  and  did  not  even  go  to  the  Royal 
Society,"  consented  to  become  a  member.  By  the  untiring 
industry,  tact,  and  good  management  of  Maurice  Johnson  (to 
quote  from  the  interesting  narrative  of  the  late  Dr.  Moore, 
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laid  before  the  Archaeological  Institute  at  their  meeting  at 
Lincoln,  in  1848)  "  the  Society  was  raised  to  a  pitch  of 
eminence,  -which  has  perhaps  never  been  reached  by  any 
provincial  society  whatever  under  similar  circumstances,  and 
at  which  it  remained  for  the  long  period  of  forty  years. ' 
In  1755  Maurice  Johnson  died,  having,  after  thirty  years, 
become  the  president.  With  its  founder  the  glory  of  the  Club 
departed  ;  and,  though  it  still  survives  in  a  green  old  age,  after  a 
career  of  a  hundred  and  seventy-three  years,  the  "  Gentlemen's 
Society"  aspires  to  little  more  than  the  status  of  an  ordinary 
country  club. 

Apart  from  the  memories  of  the  "  Gentlemen's  Society," 
Spalding  oilers  as  much  of  historical  and  general  interest,  as 
almost  any  place  in  the  county.  Set  down  on  the  bridge  in 
the  centre  of  the  town,  you  seem  transported  from  the  Lincolnshire 
to  the  other  Holland.  With  the  sluggish  Welland  crawling  onwards 
to  the  sea,  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  tidal  trough,  straight  as  a  canal, 
fringed  with  tall  trees  shading  comfortable-looking,  bow-windowed 
brick  houses  on  either  bank,  with  small  merchant-boats  moored 
along  the  quays  below  bridge,  the  general  appearance  is  strikingly 
like  that  of  a  Dutch  town.  Unusual  in  its  aspect,  few  towns  can 
vie  with  Spalding  in  antiquity.  The  buildings  of  Spalding, 
"  aedificia  de  Spaldeling,"  appear  among  the  metes  and  bounds  of 
the  lands  with  which  the  Abbey  of  Crowland  was  endowed  on  its 
foundation  by  Ethelbald  in  the  eighth  century.  In  the  ninth 
century,  if  the  somewhat  suspicious  early  charters  of  that  abbey 
are  to  be  trusted,  Spalding  had  two  churches,  one  of  wood, 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Welland,  known,  from  its  material, 
as  "  St.  Mary  Stokkys,"  the  site  of  the  later  conventual 
church,  and  one  of  stone,  on  the  west  bank,  dedicated  to 
St.  Nicholas,  the  patron  of  fishers  and  seafaring  men,  "  quae 
Anglice  Stonyn  appellatur."  The  manor  at  that  time  belonged  to 
the  mighty  Earls  of  Mercia,  bearing  the  hereditary  name  of 
Algar — ^Elfgar,  as  it  is  the  fashion  now  to  write  it — and  included, 
together  with  the  churches  already  mentioned,  twenty-four  "  man- 
siones"  and  eighty  cottages.  The  elder  Algar,  with  other  endow- 
ments, conferred  on  the  Abbey  of  Crowland  the  wooden  church  of 
St.  Mary,  and  the  whole  of  the  fishery  of  the  Welland  between 
the  cemeteries  of  that  church  and  of  St.  Nicholas.  His  son  and 
namesake  was  the  leader  in  the  celebrated  engagement  with  the 
Danes  in  Kesteven,  on  St.  Maurice's  Day,  870  a.d.,  when  three  of 
their  chieftains  were  slain,  and  the  whole  invading  host  was 
routed ;  but  who  fell  himself,  with  nearly  all  his  men,  in  the 
next  day's  engagement  with  the  meanwhile  strongly  reinforced 
Danish  army.  This  younger  Algar  bestowed  on  Crowland  the  whole 
of  his  manor  in  Spalding.  A  mutilated  boundary  cross,  or  mere- 
stone,  by  the  roadside  between  Spalding  and  Crowland  may  per- 
haps mark  the  limits  of  this  gift,  if  not  of  the  earlier  endowment  of 
Ethelbald.  It  bears  the  inscription  "  Aio  banc  petram  Guthlacus  habet 
sibi  metam."  So  curious  and  interesting  a  memorial  deserves  better 
treatment  than  it  has  unhappily  received.  We  may  compare  with 
it  the  four  crosses  by  which  the  extent  of  the  sanctuary  of  the  church 
of  St.  Machutus  at  Lesmahago  was  defined.  At  a  later  period 
Thorold  of  Buckenhall  founded  a  priory  on  Algar 's  Manor  as  a  cell 
to  Crowland — "  Hanc  terrain  dedit  Turoldus,  vicecomes,  Sancto 
Guthlaco,  pro  animasua  "  is  the  Domesday  record — to  occupy  which 
the  mother  abbey,  then  reduced  to  sore  straits  by  a  prevalent 
famine,  in  105 1,  sent  out  a  small  swarm  of  monks.  After  the 
Conquest  we  find  Spalding  in  the  hands  of  Ivo  Taillebois,  a  native 
of  Anjou,  one  of  the  Conqueror's  most  powerful  and  trusted  fol- 
lowers, who  did  his  master  good  service  in  putting  down  the  revolt 
of  Hereward  and  the  insurgents  of  the  "  Camp  of  Refuge." 
Taillebois  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  personages  in  the  semi- 
mythical  history  of  Crowland,  where  he  appears  as  the  bitter  enemy 
of  its  monks.  The  pseudo-Ingulf  accuses  him  of  having  cruelly 
expelled  the  religious  men  of  Crowland  from  Spalding  Priory,  till- 
ing their  vacant  cells  with  monks  from  the  Benedictine  convent  of 
St.  Nicholas  at  Angers,  in  his  own  native  land.  The  Spalding 
Register  and  the  Peterborough  Chronicle  know  nothing  of  any 
such  expulsion.  But,  whether  by  force  or  of  free  will,  the  Crow- 
land monks  left  Spalding  never  to  return,  and  the  Priory  became 
a  dependency  of  the  Angevine  house. 

Taillebois  had  become  possessed  of  Spalding  by  his  marriage 
with  a  great  Saxon  heiress  called  Lucy.  Tradition  designates 
her  as  the  daughter  of  Algar,  Earl  of  Mercia,  and  sister  of 
Morcar,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  by  consequence  (though 
this  is  nowhere  stated)  sister  also  of  Elgiva,  the  Queen  of  Harold. 
This,  however,  has  been  disproved  by  the  late  Mr.  Gough 
Nichols,  in  his  paper  on  the  "  Descent  of  the  Earldom  of 
Lincoln/'  in  the  Lincoln  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Archaeological  Institute.  There  is  ample  evidence  of  Countess 
Lucy's  existence,  and  of  her  marriage  to  Taillebois ;  but  her 
parentage  is  uncertain,  and  it  is,  as  Mr.  Nichols  states,  "  impossible 
that  she  could  have  been  at  once  the  sister  of  Earl  Morcar,  the 
wife  of  Ivo  Taillebois  before  the  year  1071,  again  married  after  the 
lapse  of  forty-three  years  to  the  father  of  William  de  Romare, 
and  after  a  time  to  Ranulph,  Earl  of  Chester,  leaving  further  issue 
two  sons  and  two  daughters."  Probably  two  successive  heiresses 
called  Lucy  have  been  confounded,  the  wife  of  Ivo  Taillebois 
being  mother  of  the  second,  who  by  her  two  marriages  was  the 
mother  of  the  two  half-brothers,  William,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  and 
Ranulph,  Earl  of  Chester.  Ivo  Taillebois,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Norman  lords,  to  overawe  his  dependents,  built  a  castle  on  the 
north-west  side  of  Spalding.  The  site  is  indicated  by  rough 
ground,  where  huge  stones  and  a  fetterlock  have  been  dug  up, 
but  not  a  single  vestige  of  it  remains.  Ivo  died  in  11 14,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Piiory  Church  at  SpaldiDg. 


The  connexion  of  the  Priory  with  St.  Nicholas  of  Angers 
continued  till  the  dissolution,  though  in  1232  it  became 
little  more  than  nominal,  the  brethren  having  obtained 
the  right  of  the  election  of  their  own  priors  and  of  self- 
government,  on  condition  of  paying  40^.  a  year  to  the  Abbot 
of  Angers,  and  permitting  him  to  nominate  four  of  their  body. 
Prior  Simon  Haughton,  "  the  munificent,"  1228-1251,  re- 
built the  conventual  church,  "  more  cathedrali."  This  has  so 
completely  perished  that  its  very  site  is  unknown.  Indeed,  of 
the  whole  of  the  buildings  of  the  Priory  nothing  remains  beyond 
the  vaulted  base  of  a  thirteenth-century  tower,  known  in  the 
Abbey  records  as  the  "  turris,"  popularly  called  the  "  oven,"  per- 
haps serving  as  the  Abbey  prison,  and  the  "  Trior's  Buildings." 
These  form  a  long,  red  brick,  heavily-buttressed  structure,  now 
cut  up  into  cottages,  and  covered  with  thatch,  as  Leland  tells  us 
most  of  the  roofs  in  the  Fen  towns  were.  The  upper  story  was  the 
Prior's  guest-chamber,  forming  one  long  room,  originally  lighted  with 
tall,  square-headed  transomed  windows,  one  of  which  remains  on 
either  side,  and  with  a  hearth  in  the  middle.  In  a  stoneless  district 
like  the  Lincolnshire  Holland  so  vast  a  mass  of  available  building 
materials  was  an  irresistible  temptation.  The  Abbey  here,  as 
elsewhere,  became  the  stone-quarry  of  the  town,  out  of  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  houses  were  for  a  long  time  constructed,  a 
carved  or  worked  stone  peeping  out  here  and  there  indicating  their 
origin. 

The  parish  church  of  Spalding  stood  within  the  conventual 
precincts,  and  the  usual  squabbles  arose  between  the  townsmen  and 
the  monastic  body.  The  monks,  jealous  of  intrusion,  obstructed 
the  worship  of  the  townsmen.  The  townsmen  retaliated  by  a 
wilful  jangling  of  their  bells  at  the  most  inopportune  seasons,  espe- 
cially when  the  brethren  were  taking  their  repose.  The  feud  at 
last  waxed  so  bitter  that  peace  could  only  be  secured  by  separation. 
Besides,  a  grand  new  conventual  church  was  about  to  be  begun,  and 
room  was  probably  wanted.  So  in  1284  an  agreement  was  come  to- 
between  the  convent  and  the  town  by  which,  on  the  payment  of 
100/.  by  the  parishioners,  the  prior  and  monks  undertook  to  pull 
down  the  old  church,  and  transport  the  materials — stone,  timber, 
and  iron — to  the  other  side  of  the  Welland,  where  a  chapel  of  St. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury  already  stood,  and  erect  a  new  church  for  the 
sole  use  of  the  townsmen.  This  agreement  is  printed  in  Dugdale,  and 
the  provisions  are  curious  and  interesting.  The  church  was  to 
have  no  campanile,  and  the  number  of  bells  was  to  be  restricted 
to  two,  costing  20I. — no  mean  price,  we  may  say,  in  those  days — 
and  they  were  never  to  be  rung  out  of  the  accustomed  hours, 
except  on  Christmas  Eve  and  Christmas  Day.  A  translation 
of  this  document  was  read  by  Canon  Moore  to  the  archaeo- 
logists in  the  church  after  the  opening  service,  and  expounded  by 
reference  to  the  actual  fabric.  It  is  very  seldom  that  a  mediaeval 
building  can  be  thus  confronted  with  the  "  specification,"  and  its 
date  so  accurately  fixed.  Spalding  Church  supplies  an  important 
and  not  unnecessary  caution  against  allowing  architectural  style 
to  be  conclusive  as  to  the  date  of  a  building.  The  character 
of  the  unaltered  parts,  which  is  pure,  and  not  very  late  Early  English, 
would  warrant  us  in  placing  it  full  fifty  years  before  its  ascertained 
date.  But  "  in  lowland  levels  life  lingers  long "  ;  and,  as  across 
the  great  level  of  the  Fens  at  Peterborough  an  unmistakable 
Norman  design  was  being  carried  out  in  the  western  bays  of  the 
nave  simultaneously  with  St.  Hugh's  graceful  pointed  arcades  at 
Lincoln,  so  at  Spalding  the  sterner  forms  of  the  lancet  Gothic  sur- 
vived thirty  years  after  the  completion  of  the  traceried  windows 
and  richly  carved  spandrels  of  the  Angel-choir  of  that  matchless 
cathedral.  Built  with  the  most  studied  economy,  without  a 
fragment  of  ornamental  carving  anywhere,  Spalding  Church,  from 
its  vast  size  and  the  singular  intricacy  of  its  plan,  and,  we  may 
not  unjustly  add,  the  admirable  manner  in  which — with  the  single 
exception  of  the  scarifying  of  the  walls — the  restoration  has  been 
carried  out,  presents  one  of  the  most  striking  parish  church  in- 
teriors we  know.  Its  picturesqueness  is  that  of  a  building 
which  has  grown  with  the  taste  of  the  day  and  the  needs 
of  its  worshippers.  Its  architectural  history,  at  first  sight  difficult 
to  read,  was  speedily  made  clear  by  Canon  Moore,  aided  by  the 
invaluable  "  agreement."  It  was  originally  a  cruciform  church, 
with  very  narrow  aisles  both  to  nave  and  transepts.  The  tran- 
septs had  aisles  on  both  sides — a  very  unusual  arrangement,  not 
frequent  in  cathedrals  and  still  rarer  in  parish  churches,  occurring 
at  St.  Mary  Redclitfe,  Patrington  in  Holderness,  and  seen  in  the 
neighbouring  Lincolnshire  churches  of  Algar-Kirk  and  Kirton. 
There  was  no  provision  for  a  central  tower — a  campanile,  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  forbidden  by  the  convent — nor  any  trans- 
verse arches  to  mark  the  crossing.  This  is  always  an  unsatis- 
factory arrangement,  and  the  unpleasant  effect  of  the  nave  arcade 
being  broken  by  the  wide-gaping  transept  arches,  without  apparent 
reason,  is  here  exaggerated  by  these  arches  having  no  responds ; 
springing  simply  from  corbel  heads  inartificially  inserted  in  a  wide 
expanse  of  bare  wall ;  as  well  as  by  the  eastern  aisles  of  the  transepts 
opening  into  the  nave  instead  of  the  chancel.  As  first  built,  there 
was  a  low  clerestory,  of  rather  large  circular  windows,  set  deep  in 
pointed  rear  arches,  coming  down  low  between  the  springing  of 
the  arcades,  as  at  the  fine  church  of  Henbury,  near  Bristol. 
The  chancel  is  also  Early  English,  long,  but  dispropor* 
tionately  low.  The  east  and  south  chancel  walls  are  those 
of  St.  Thomas's  Chapel,  with  remains  of  the  Norman  pilaster 
buttresses.  At  a  later  period,  space  being  needed  for  larger 
congregations,  the  aisles  were  widened,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
heightened.  The  nave  arches  were  taken  down,  and  reset  at 
a  greater  elevation,  the  piers  being  raised  five  courses.  This  was 
rather  clumsily  done;  and,  as  seen  from  the  aisles,  the  arches  sit 
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rather  uncomfortably  on  their  capitals.  In  Late  Decorated  times 
one  bay  of  the  aisle  of  the  south  transept  was  prolonged  east- 
wards, to  form  the  Chapel  of  Our  Lady,  the  windows  exhibiting 
an  almost  unique  combination  of  straig  ht  and  flowing  lines.  Long 
used  as  the  Grammar-school,  this  chapel  is  about  to  be  restored  to 
the  church.  Other  chapels  and  chantreys  followed,  for  which 
additional  aisles  were  erected  on  both  sides  of  the  nave,  absorbing 
the  transept  aisles.  A  lofty  continuous  Perpendicular  clerestory 
was  built,  and  a  magnificent  western  window  erected  in  the  same 
style.  This  window  takes  a  high  place  among  these  stately  Per- 
pendicular windows,  which  it  has  been  too  much  the  fashion  of  late 
to  despise,  and  its  effect  is  much  enhanced  by  the  delicious  painted 
glass  with  which  it  has  been  filled — a  triumph  of  the  artistic  skill 
of  Messrs.  Clayton  and  Bell.  The  ivory  tone  of  the  white  glass 
which  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  area  is  singularly  beautiful. 
The  loftiness  of  the  clerestory,  combined  with  the  lowness 
of  the  chancel,  affords  space  for  a  Perpendicular  window  of 
five  lights  above  the  chancel  arch,  filled  with  glass  by  the  same 
artists.  The  chancel  arch  is  occupit  d  by  a  rood-screen  and  pro- 
jecting loft,  of  singular  richness,  which,  like  everything  else,  has 
been  excellently  restored.  Above  the  screen  a  large  cross,  richly 
painted  and  gilt,  hangs  suspended  by  gilt  chains.  The  beauty  and 
appropriateness  of  this  arrangement  make  one  wish  it  were  more 
common  in  our  churches.  The  glass  which  fills  all  the  chancel 
windows  and  a  large  number  in  the  other  parts  of  the  church  is  of 
great,  and — painful  experience  compels  us  to  add — of  unusual,  ex- 
cellence. The  latest  addition  to  the  fabric  was  a  very  stately  north 
porch,  with  a  parvis  over,  vaulted  with  fan  tracery,  and  with 
doorways  and  niches  of  the  elaborate  splendour  characteristic  of 
our  Late  Perpendicular. 

The  prohibition  of  the  erection  of  a  campanile  was  not  long  re- 
garded. In  less  than  fifty  years,  1340  a.d.,  the  present  large 
and  stately  bell-tower  was  begun  at  the  west  end  of  the 
south  aisle.  We  cannot  be  wrong  in  attributing  the  slow  and 
halting  progress  of  this  tower,  and  the  careless  manner  in  which 
portions  of  it  are  constructed,  to  the  paralysing  effects  of  the  ravages 
of  the  Black  Death,  to  be  traced  in  so  many  architectural  works  of 
the  time.  Skilled  workmen  were  swept  away  by  the  pestilence. 
Ignorant  builders  had  to  carry  on  their  tasks.  Proper  materials 
fell  short.  Building  stone  was  no  longer  floated  down  the  lodes 
and  washes  from  the  quarries  at  Barnack  and  Ketton  ;  so  the  towns- 
men employed  whatever  came  to  hand.  A  stringcourse  was 
made  to  serve  as  a  base  mould.  Monumental  slabs  were  cut  up  and 
made  to  do  duty  for  walling.  Two  stone  coffins  were  inserted 
bodily  beneath  the  belfry  windows.  Much  of  the  stone  used  was 
soft  and  liable  to  speedy  decay.  The  result  was  a  piece  of  very 
bad  and  crazy  workmanship,  hardly  equal  to  its  own  weight, 
still  less  to  that  of  the  lofty  spire  with  which  it  was  ulti- 
mately crowned.  Cracks  gradually  opened.  In  1688  the  terri- 
fied townsmen  underpinned  the  tower  and  took  means  to  secure 
the  tottering  walls.  Their  intentions  were  good,  but  their 
mechanical  knowledge  was  small.  The  movement  arrested  for 
a  time  soon  began  again.  The  cracks  reopened  and  widened, 
and  the  ruin  of  the  whole  fabric  appeared  imminent.  When 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott  was  called  in  at  the  commencement  of 
the  late  restoration,  a  fissure  gaped  from  the  foundation  to 
the  summit,  "  wide  enough  for  a  boy  to  creep  through."  "  The 
tower  ought  to  fall,  and  why  it  did  not  he  could  not  tell." 
Sir  Gilbert's  engineering  skill  (aided  by  Canon  Moore's  constant 
vigilance)  saved  Spalding  tower  and  spire,  as  it  did  the  huge  fabrics 
at  St.  Albans  and  St.  David's,  and  as  his  successor  as  cathedral 
architect,  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson,  has  saved  St.  Hugh's  tower  at 
Lincoln,  and  though  the  outer  walling  in  places  is  singularly  ragged 
and  ruinous,  the  fabric  is  once  more  sound  and  stable.  The  com- 
position of  the  tower  and  spire  is,  on  the  whole,  a  very  fine  one, 
and  they  group  exceedingly  well  with  the  lofty  nave,  with  its 
clusters  of  transepts,  aisles,  and  chapels.  The  spire,  however,  is 
hardly  of  sufficient  diameter  to  crown  the  tower  satisfactorily. 
Too  much  light  is  seen  between  it  and  the  lofty  angular  pinnacles, 
while  the  embowed  flying  buttresses  which  connect  the  two, 
though  pretty  in  themselves,  are  too  flimsy  to  satisfy  the  eye. 

"We  have  no  space  to  speak  as  we  should  wish  of  the  other 
churches  of  Spalding.  Till  within  the  last  ten  years  the  parish 
church  was  the  only  place  of  worship  belonging  to  the  Church  of 
England.  Now  it  has  four  churches,  the  three  new  ones  having 
been  designed  by  the  same  architect — the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott 
— largely  aided  by  the  practical  skill  of  Canon  Moore.  All  are  in 
the  same  style — Early  English — but  largely  varied  both  in  general 
design  and  detail.  The  comparison  of  the  three  is  interesting.  In 
two  of  them  red  brick  is  largely  used.  The  largest  and  most 
conspicuous— St.  Paul's — is  of  red  brick  externally,  the  interior 
being  of  Mansfield  stone  of  a  pleasing  pinkish  tint.  In  St. 
Peter's,  both  interior  and  exterior  are  of  red  brick,  at  present 
perhaps  rather  too  fiery  in  hue,  and  contrasting  too  sharply  with 
the  white  stone  piers  and  dressings.  The  third  church  —  St. 
John's — is  entirely  of  stone.  St.  Peter's  like  St.  John's  has 
only  a  western  bell  turret.  St.  Paul's  has  a  very  stately 
detached  tower  crowned  with  a  lofty  broach  spire,  standing  in 
front  of  the  west  end,  and  connected  with  it  by  a  cloister.  Of  the 
three  churches,  meritorious  as  they  all  are,  we  are  inclined  to 
give  the  palm  to  St.  John's  for  a  dignity  not  always  found  in 
modern  churches. 


HASTINGS  AND  BOURNEMOUTH. 

THE  fact  that  watering-places  have  generally  their  distinctive 
character  spares  one  much  embarrassment  of  choice.  Some 
people  seek  scenery,  some  society ;  while  others,  again,  pay  a  con- 
sulting-fee that  they  may  be  guided  or  misdirected  by  the  pre- 
possessions of  a  fashionable  doctor.    Thanks  to  our  insular  situ- 
ation and  a  broken  coast-line,  the  range  of  selection  is  wide 
enough  in  all  conscience;  and  the  Londoner  naturally  enjoys 
extraordinary  advantages.  lie  may  be  transported  at  the  minimum 
of  time  and  money  to  a  Cockney  paradise,  where  life  glides  by 
like  a  dream  upon  golden  sands,  to  the  soul-soothing  harmonies  of 
brazen  bands  or  the  more  piquant  music  of  Puuch  and  Judy  shows. 
He  may  travel  luxuriously  to  Brighton  in  a  drawing-room  car, 
chasing  the  loitering  moments  with  a  lively  rubber,  to  enjoy  the 
ozone  and  the  gay  humours  of  the  King's  lioad.    Or  he  may 
survey    a  seaway  crowded  with  commerce  from  the  com- 
manding cliffs   of  Folkestone,   or  lose   himself,  if  he  likes, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eastbourne  among  the  sequestered  vil- 
lages of  the  breezy  South  Downs.    Those  who  fancy  the  bustle 
of  a  port  with  its  fishing  fleets,  or  the  coming  and  going  of 
steam-packets,  may  have  their  fill  of  pier-gaping  at  Ramsgate  or 
Dover ;  while  for  the  lonely  spirits  that  love  to  hold  converse 
with  themselves  there  are  nooks  linked  to  the  world  by  railways, 
and  nevertheless  at  the  back  of  it,  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  As 
fair  specimens  of  the  watering-places  in  favour  with  invalids  we 
may  select  Hastings  and  Bournemouth,  and  yet  in  many  respects 
they  are  as  different  as  can  well  be  conceived.    They  have  some- 
thing in  common  in  their  climates,  which  are  mild,  if  somewhat 
enervating  ;  although  Hastings  is  occasionally  swept  by  the  south- 
western  gales  from  which  Bournemouth  is  almost  absolutely 
sheltered.    At  Hastings  the  spectacle  may  be  witnessed  of  the 
sea  beatiug  in  wild  surf  upon  the  shelving  beach,  and  sending 
showers  of  spray  and  gravel  down  the  area  railings.     Such  a 
sight  is  simply  impossible  at  Bournemouth,  because  in  the  first 
place  there  are  no  houses  to  be  splashed.    There  is  literally 
no  sea  front,  and  consequently  no  esplanade;  while  Hastings, 
with  its  sister  St.  Leonards  "flinging,"  like  Edinburgh,  "  their 
white  arms  to  the  sea,"  can  boast  of  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  varied  marine  promenades  in  the  islands.     Hastings  is 
the  very  place,  we   should   say,  for  invalids  who  like  life 
without  scurry.    For  there  is  something  to  suit  each  shade  of 
taste,  between  the  tranquil  dulness  of  the  Marina  end  and  the 
apotheosis  of  the  boisterous  excursionist  on  the  borders  of  old 
Hastings.    The  broad  carriage-way  is  never  overcrowded,  though 
there  is  a  sprinkling  of  private  carriages  among  the  crawling 
flies  in  the  season ;  and  so  there  is  small  danger  of  a  cripple 
coming  to  sudden  grief  or  of  a  bath-chair  colliding  with  an 
unmanageable  four-in-hand.     The  footway  is  wide  and  amply 
provided  with  roomy  benches,    many  of  them    protected  by 
coverings  of  glass.    We  do  not  know  whether  or  not  those  snug 
resting-places  tend  to  the  encouragement  of  the  local  booksellers 
and  circulating  libraries ;  for,  though  there  is  apparently  a  great 
consumption  of  light  literature,  the  appearance  of  reading  seems 
for  the  most  part  delusive.    A  volume  or  two  may  last  through 
the  season,  and  the  book  drops  on  the   knee,  while  the  eye 
sweeps  the  seaward  horizon  from  the  castle-crowned  cliff'  on  the 
left  near  at  hand,  with  the  masts  and  yards  of  the  fishing-boats 
beached  under  the  precipice,  to  the  picturesque  outlines,  far  to  the 
right,  of  Beachy  Head,where  it  runs  out  beyond  the  Bay  of  Pevensey. 
In  the  foreground  is  the  coming  and  going  of  various  people, 
whom  one  has  ample  time  to  study,  since  they  seldom  succeed 
each  other  too  quickly.    Seeing  them  morning  and  afternoon,  day 
after  day,  you  very  soon  come  to  be  familiar  with  faces,  and  begin 
to  fancy  you  can  tell  something  of  their  stories.  There  are  fashion- 
ably dressed  figures,  who  have  neither  secrets  nor  histories, 
judging  by  their  light  laughter  and  chattering,  and  who  are  bent 
on  making  the  most  of  an  agreeable  existence.  But,  in  contrast  to 
these,  are  too  many  melancholy  spectacles  of  invalids  wasting  away 
with  the  disease  which  has  possibly  been  pronounced  incurable. 
The  friends  who  minister  to  them  so  fondly  are  either  hoping 
against  hope  and  affecting  a  cheerfulness  they  hardly  dare  to  dis- 
play ;  or  they  have  already  resigned  themselves  to  the  inevitable, 
though  they  strive  to  put  a  bright  face  on  it  when,  coming  in  front 
of  the  bath-chair,  they  meet  the  eye  of  the  sufferer.    More  painful 
still  are  the  solitary  victims,  generally  of  rather  poverty-stricken 
aspect,  who  have  probably  come  to  Hastings  for  pecuniary  rea- 
sons, and  who  are  thrown  back  upon  the  company  of  their  sad 
forebodings.    A  little  speculation  of  the  kind  may  be  profitable  ; 
but,  being  decidedly  depressing,  it  goes  a  long  way  when  you 
are  come  to  the  sea  for  change  of  scene.    But  to  brighten  your- 
self up  you  have  only  to  look  at  the  children,  who  are  playing 
as  yet,  unconscious  of  their  coming  doom,  and  making  the  espla- 
nade resound  with  their  light-hearted  laughter.    Or,  if  ycu  want 
a  more  decided  tonic  and  stimulant,  you  have  only  to  stroll  east- 
ward to  the  quarter  dominated  by  the  imposing  buildings  of  the 
Queen's  Hotel.    Immediately  beneath  its  ample  bay  windows  and 
spacious  balconies,  the  good  folks  who  cater  for  the  amusements  01 
excursionists  are  vociferously  plying  tho  local  industries.  Excur- 
sion trains  have  been  emptying  themselves  from  early  morning  at 
the  adjacent  station.    The  mobs  of  pleasure-hunters,  male  and 
female,  decked  out  in  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  or  attired 
after  their  own  eccentric  ideas  of  suitable  marine  costume,  are 
being  pressed  to  go  for  a  pleasure  sail,  though  the  ground-swell  i< 
heaving  menacingly ;  or  being  tempted  for  an  omnibus  drive  Jt| 
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Fanlight  or  Battle ;  or  to  indulge  in  the  doubtful  luxury  of  an 
unwonted  dip.  And  the  society  generally  is  eating  or  drinking, 
or  showing  signs  of  having  drunk  very  freely  already,  or  is  dallying 
with  whelks  and  periwinkles,  or  smoking  rancid  tobacco.  Yet,  on 
the  whole,  though  their  manners  may  want  repose,  the  mob  is  kindly, 
cordial,  and  good-humoured,  and  a  flying  visit  to  the  merry  scene 
ouo-ht  to  whet  the  philanthropist's  appetite  for  luncheon.  As  for 
the  misanthrope,  as  we  hinted  before,  he  has  only  to  set  his  face 
•westwards  towards  the  Marina,  where  he  may  wander  undisturbed 
by  the  margin  of  the  sad  sea  waves,  and  mortify  bis  eyes  in 
dreamy  contemplation  of  the  wastes  of  shingle  before  him  in  the 
middle  distance. 

Bournemouth,  on  the  other  hand,  has  its  pier  like  Hastings; 
but,  thanks  to  the  cliff'  dipping  sharply  on  either  side  to  the  central 
creek  or  "  chine,"  it  can  never  have  a  level  esplanade  of  any  kind  ; 
and,  except  in  that  respect,  it  is  very  much  the  counterpart  of 
Cannes.    As  at  Cannes,  there  is  n»  public  place  of  meeting,  and 
you  must  hunt  up  your  scattered  friends  over  square  miles  of 
broken  country.    Could  you  be  dropped  in  the  environs  of  a 
sunny  afternoon,  you  might  easily  fancy  yourself  in  the  skirts  of 
the  English  Queen  of  the  Riviera ;  there  are  the  same  sandy 
avenues  in  the  same  black-foliaged  pine-woods,  with  the  sun- 
light by   fitful  gleams  gilding  the   brown  of  their  column- 
like  trunks.     There  is   the   same  aroma,    although  fainter, 
of  the  resin  and  wild  thyme  ;  and  there  are  the  same  glimpses 
of  a  placid  sea,  which,  mirroring  a  cloudless  heaven,  seems 
tolerably  blue  in  the  distance.  But,  though  Bournemouth  does  not 
bask  in  southern  sunshine,  it  has  one  decided  advantage  over 
Cannes.    It  is  free  from  the  blighting  visitations  of  the  mistral 
which  curdles  the  blood  and  chills  the  marrow,  making  it  impos- 
sible to  know  what  clothes  to  put  on,  and  sowing  the  seeds  of 
pulmonary  diseases,  unless  one  is  careful.    Bournemouth  indeed, 
in  point  of  climate,  much  more  nearly  resembles  Mentone,  inas- 
much as  the  atmosphere  is  only  too  untroubled.    It  might  be  a 
good  thing  if  violent   gales  were   more  frequent,  to  set  the 
languid  air  in  free  circulation.    But  the  freshest  breeze  there 
seems  to  us  something  of  an  impostor.    It  ought  to  be  bracing 
and  is  undoubtedly  refreshing ;  but  when  you  attempt  a  walk, 
your  limbs  fail  you,  and  you  are  sensible  of  a  listlessness  that  soon 
puts  the  drag  on.    Yet  there  is  no  place  among  the  watering- 
places  in  Her  Majesty's  dominions  where  a  strong  pair  of  legs  is 
more  serviceable.    The  distances  are  immense,  and  the  difficulties 
of  finding  the  way  incredible.    As  at  Cannes,  so  at  Bournemouth, 
the  neighbourhood  for  miles  around  has  been  "  prospected  "  by 
speculative  builders.    The  fir-woods,  leased  by  the  landed  pro- 
prietors,  have  been   cut  up  into  eligible  building  lots,  and 
long  lines   of  detached  villas   in   their  gardens  straggle  up 
the  beds   and   crests   of  the  chines.    Each   owner   or  occu- 
pier seems  to  have  set  his  heart  on  assuring  himself  a  certain 
amount  of  privacy ;  yet,  though  the  gardens  are  often  thickly 
screened  by  pines,  they  are  generally  raked  from  adjacent  windows. 
The  little  lawns,  blazing  with  roses  in  bloom,  and  glowing  beds  of 
scarlet  geraniums,  are  bright  enough;  and,  thanks  to  the  pro- 
fusion of  shrubberies  and  evergreens,  and  the  immunity  they 
enjoy  from  bird-nesting  and  bird-trappers,  there  is  everywhere 
a  strong  chorus  of  singing  birds.     In  spite  of  recent  severe 
winters,  blackbirds  and  thrushes  appear  to  swarm  ;  and,  as  you  sit 
under  the  shade  of  your  own  verandah,  you  may  hear  the  cooing 
of  the  ringdove  from  the  neighbouring  glades.    But  the  sombre 
colouring  of  the  foliage  must  b9  depressing  in  cloudy  weather  to 
nervous  invalids ;  and  the  heavy  shadows  of  the  trees,  which  are  all 
very  well  in  a  Gascon  summer  at  such  glaring  southern  resorts  as 
Arcachon,  seem  somewhat  out  of  place  in  the  sunniest  situations 
in  England.    We  say  nothing  of  the  sewerage,  because  we  know 
nothing  of  it.    But  it  would  appear  to  be  difficult  to  arrange  for 
any  effective  system  of  drainage  when  building  has  been  irregu- 
larly and  independently  carried  on  over  an  enormous  area  of  hill 
and  valley.    These  considerations,  however,  affect  the  habitual 
residents  or  people  making  some  sojourn.     What  more  imme- 
diately concerns  the.  casual  visitor,  as  we   said,  are  the  dis- 
tances, the    steepness   of  the  ascents,  and  the   difficulty  of 
finding  his  way.    He  is  established  in  one  of  the  hotels  on  either 
cliff,  and  he  leaves  the  hotel  with  the  notion  of  knocking  off  an 
afternoon  call.    The  address  given  by  his  friends  is  vague  to  a 
degree,  being  merely  some  such  name  as  "  Bellevue  "  or  "  Sunny- 
side,''  f  Allegria  "  or  "  Buen  Retire,''  with  East  or  West  Cliff' 
affixed,  as  a  further  means  of  identification.    He  climbs  the  cliff 
in  question,  to  find  himself  at  a  lonely  meeting  of  thoroughfares  in 
a  fir- wood,  with  "  roads  "  branching  out  in  all  directions,  and  sub- 
dividing themselves  subsequently  ad  infinitum.    He  may  wander 
on  for  a  mile  or  more  without  seeing  a  soul  to  inquire  of.    If  he 
should  happen  to  stumble  on  a  solitary  wayfarer,  the  chances  are 
that  the  other  is  a  newcomer  and  nearly  as  ignorant  as  himself; 
he  is  far  beyond  the  zone  of  the  shops ;  the  tradesmen's  lads  rattle 
past  at  a  hand  gallop  in  their  spring-carts  ;  and  it  says  much  for 
the  moral  respectability  of  Bournemouth  that  it  seems  to  preserve 
public  order  without  a  police.    If  he  walks  up  one  of  the  short  ap- 
proaches to  ring  the  door-bell  of  a  pretentious  mansion  in  miniature, 
the  probability  is  that  he  is  sent  away  no  wiser  than  before.    As  a 
last  resource  he  walks  back  a  mile  or  more  in  search  of  a  fly-stand, 
and  doing  what  he  had  better  have  done  in  the  beginning,  engages  an 
intelligent  flyman  as  his  guide.    Then,  should  his  call  be  followed 
up  by  an  invitation  to  dinner,  it  becomes  a  question  whether  it  will 
repay  him  to  go  so  far  for  a  meal ;  and  altogether  the  conditions  of 
existence  at  Bournemouth  are  antagonistic  to  easy  social  inter- 
course.   Nor  can  it  be  recommended  for  excursions  in  the  imme- 


diate neighbourhood,  since  it  is  girdled  to  the  landward  by  a 
waste  of  barren  heath ;  while,  though  the  chines  that  cut  the 
coast-line  are  often  picturesque,  they  have  generally  been  vulgar- 
ized by  energetic  building  operations.  And  it  is  characteristic 
that,  from  the  scarcity  of  cheap  accommodation  in  what  is  less  a 
town  than  an  agglomeration  of  villas,  the  workmen  may  be  seen 
going  to  their  work  on  bicycles  or  velocipedes  from  the  quarters 
they  have  found  in  the  surrounding  villages.  At  the  same  time, 
Bournemouth  is  an  extremely  pleasant  -place  for  the  lounger  who 
has  neither  social  tie3  there  nor  pronounced  pedestrian  tastes.  The 
town  gardens  are  charming ;  there  are  pretty  peeps  of  hanging- 
woods,  with  ivy-wreathed  stems,  through  vistas  in  the  midst  of 
the  streets  and  houses;  there  are  benches  scattered  everywhere 
along  the  breezy  cliffs,  whence  you  have  open  views  of  enchanting- 
coast  scenery,  from  "  the  Wight  "  and  the  Needles,  full  in  front 
of  you,  to  Poole  Harbour  and  Swanage  Point  to  the  westward  ; 
and,  finally,  there  are  at  least  two  comfortable  hotels,  with  very 
excellent  accommodation  at  comparatively  reasonable  prices.  We 
have  heard  Bournemouth  described  by  a  resident  as  the  paradise 
of  riding-masters,  paupers,  doctors,  and  curates.  But,  without 
being  any  one  of  the  four,  a  stranger  may  kill  a  week  very  toler- 
ably there,  more  especially  if  it  pleases  him  to  push  his  researches 
into  the  interior  of  the  New  Forest  and  the  Isle  of  Purbeck. 


JOHN  GEORGE  SCHELHORN. 

PERHAPS  some  of  our  readers  may  never  have  heard  the  name 
of  John  George  Schelhorn.  Yet  his  contributions  to  the  eccle- 
siastical history  of  the  sixteenth  century  are  considerable.  He  held 
the  office  of  librarian  at  Memmingen,  and  had  many  opportunities  of 
access  to  valuable  manuscripts,  which  he  used  to  great  advantage  \ 
and,  besides  a  variety  of  other  works,  he  published  a  large  collection 
of  miscellaneous  pieces,  which  he  classed  under  the  general  head 
of  "  Amcenitates."  There  are  two  sets  of  these,  the  first,  published 
in  1724-31,  in  fourteen  volumes,  entitled  Amcenitates  Litterarice, 
and  the  other  at  Frankfort  and  Leipsic,  in  1737  and  1738,  in  two 
thick  volumes  of  about  a  thousand  pages  each.  It  is  to  the  latter 
of  these  collections  only  that  we  wish  to  draw  attention  in  the 
present  article.  Its  title  differs  but  slightly  from  that  of  the 
preceding  work,  being  Amcenitates  Hisiunce  Eccicsiusticce  et  Litte- 
rarice. 

The  two  volumes  contain  as  many  as  thirty-three  different 
pieces,  many  of  them  printed  for  the  first  time  from  the  originals, 
and  several  of  these  never  having  been  reprinted,  whilst  some  of 
them  are  written  by  the  editor  himself.  Of  these,  by  far  the 
most  important  at  the  time  of  publication  was  the  letter  of 
Cardinal  Pole  to  Edward  VI.  in  defence  of  his  work  against 
Henry  VIII. ;  and  accordingly  it  was  prefaced  by  the  editor's 
account  of  the  work,  which  occupies  twice  as  much  space  as 
the  letter  itself.  As  the  letter  appears  in  the  more  famous  col- 
lection of  Cardinal  Querini,  reference  is  usually  made  to  this 
latter  work  rather  than  to  that  of  Schelhorn,  which  preceded  it 
by  a  few  years ;  and  little  or  no  notice  seems  to  have  been 
taken  of  Schelhorn's  account  of  Pole's  celebrated  work. 
Schelhorn  does  not  scruple  to  give  his  opinion  that  the  first  edition 
of  the  work  was  published  without  Pole's  consent,  and  against  his 
express  wishes,  and  that  Pole  did  his  best  to  suppress  it  when  it 
first  appeared.  Indeed  there  is  no  more  elaborate  or  valuable 
account  of  the  De  Unitate  Ecclesiastica  than  is  contained  in  the 
first  of  these  two  volumes,  and  it  is  especially  valuable  for  the 
references  contained  in  it  to  the  supposed  Protestant  friends  of 
Cardinal  Pole.  Amongst  these  was  Flaminio,  who,  like  his  friend 
and  patron  the  English  Cardinal,  has  been  wrongly  supposed  to  have 
been  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Protestantism.  Both  of  them  were 
alike  indignant  at  the  scandals  of  the  Roman  Church  towards  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  both  were  ardently  desirous 
for  a  reformation.  Flaminio,  no  doubt,  was  inclined  towards 
Protestant  views  at  the  time  of  his  acquaintance  with  Valdesso  at 
Naples,  but  seems  to  have  been  saved  from  them  by  falling  in 
with  Pole  at  Viterho  in  1541.  He  accompanied  his  patron  to  the 
Council  of  Trent  in  1545.  He  died  in  Pole's  house  in  the 
year  1554,  and,  from  the  laudatory  terms  in  which  Pole  speaks  of 
Flaminio  and  their  mutual  friendship,  it  is  plain  that  Flaminio  was 
no  more  a  Protestant  than  Pole  was.  Yet  both  were  suspected,  and 
not  without  some  reasonable  grounds,  of  favouring  Lutheranism. 
The  Lutheran  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  certainly  admits 
of  being  explained  in  a  sense  very  different  perhaps  from  what 
Luther  intended,  and  it  is  probable  that  Pole  was  really  de- 
ceived into  adopting  language  which  seemed  much  to  favour  it ; 
and  unquestionably  it  was  brought  against  him  at  the  time  of  the 
election  of  Marcellus  II.  to  be  the  successor  of  Paul  III.  on  the 
Papal  throne.  It  is  well  known  that  Cardinal  Caraff'a,  afterwards 
Paul  IV.,  urged  this  accusation  against  Pole  when  his  name  ap- 
peared as  a  possible  candidate  for  the  Papal  tiara ;  but  we  find 
from  Schelhorn,  who  quotes  from  a  MS.  despatch  from  Navagero 
to  the  Venetian  Senate,  that  the  Cardinal  of  Tournon  had  the  same 
suspicion  of  Pole.  It  seems  probable  we  shall  know  more  about 
this  point  when  Mr.  Rawdou  Brown's  next  volume  of  Venetian 
despatches  is  published.  Meanwhile,  we  quote  this  as  one  of 
many  instances  where  information  is  derived  solely  from  this  col- 
lection. The  value  of  the  collection  is,  indeed,  much  greater  than, 
might  have  been  judged  from  its  having  been  so  rarely  referred  to. 
And  the  conjectures  of  the  editor  on  points  on  which  he  was  not 
fully  informed  are  often  verified  by  subsequent  discoveries. 
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How  he  came  to  be  ignorant  of  a  book  which  was  published 
in  1557,  and  which  gives  a  catalogue  of  tho  creations  of 
Cardinals  with  their  dates,  we  do  not  know ;  but  even 
here  his  very  ignorance  helps  to  establish  his  claim  to  sagacity. 
He  speaks,  for  instance,  of  the  two  accounts  given  of  the  time 
when  Pole  was  created  a  cardinal,  and  gives  his  opinion  that  the 
true  date  is  not  May,  but  December,  1536.  It  is  well  known  now, 
and  a  very  small  amount  of  research  would  have  proved  then, 
that  he  was  made  cardinal,  with  eleven  others,  on  the  22nd  of 
December  in  that  year ;  and  amongst  them  was  Oaraffa,  afterwards 
Paul  IV.  In  estimating  the  value  of  Schelhorn's  opinion,  his  fre- 
quent reference  to  Burnet  as  an  authority  must  be  allowed  to  be 
somewhat  of  a  drawback  ;  but  of  course  Burnet  had  not  then  been 
exposed  and  his  authority  damaged  as  it  has  been  since  that  time. 

Though  the  value  of  the  principal  original  work  in  Schelhorn's 
iirst  volume  has  been  superseded  by  its  subsequent  publication, 
jet  his  account  of  Pole's  friend  Flarninio,  which  occupies  the 
first  180  pages  of  his  second  volume,  is  the  most  elaborate 
defence  of  him  which  has  ever  been  printed.  We  call  it  a  defence, 
for  that  is  the  term  which  Schelhorn  would  himself  have  used. 
The  tract  is  entitled  De  Religions  M.  Antonii  Flaminii,  and  the 
purpose  of  it  is  to  establish  the  accusation  against  Flaminio  that 
he  was  a  Protestant.  The  charge  itself  cannot  really  be  sustained. 
It  is  certain  that  Flaminio  lived  and  died  in  the  Roman  communion, 
though  how  far  he  may  have  sympathized  with  certain  formularies 
of  Lutheianism  may  be  doubtful.  He  quotes  at  length  the  diffe- 
rent characters  given  of  him  by  Pallavicini,  and  the  continuator  of 
Baronius,  and  other  Roman  Catholics,  as  well  as  those  of  Vergerio, 
and  his  other  Protestant  friends  ;  but,  though  Flaminio's  translations 
of  the  Psalms  and  his  letters  are  full  of  what  his  biographer  calls 
M  veritatis  evangelicse  testimonia,"  all  the  expressions  used  are 
such  as  might  have  been  used  indiscriminately  by  a  Catholic  or  a 
Lutheran,  and  certainly  prove  nothing  as  to  the  point  in  question, 
especially  when  they  are  viewed  in  comparison  with  the  very  pro- 
nounced utterances  of  Curio,  Valdesso,  and  Paleario,  who  were 
all  his  friends,  and  had  all  adopted  Calvinism.  Indeed  it  seems 
as  if  all  the  Italian  converts  to  Protestantism  could  not  rest 
content  with  Lutheranism,  but  invariably  took  the  further  step 
through  Zwinglianism  into  Calvinism.  And  indeed  Schelhorn  is 
at  some  pains  to  defend  both  Flaminio  and  Valdesso  from  the 
charge  of  having  taken  the  additional  step  of  adopting  the  opinions 
of  Socinus.  His  object  is  to  prove  that  Flaminio  agrees  with  us, 
"  nobiscum  egregie  consensisse  in  prrecipuis  religionis  capitibus,'' 
i.e.  with  the  Lutheran  school  of  MemmiDgen.  But,  after  all,  the 
real  point  of  the  controversy  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Mass,  and 
Schelhorn  is  honest  enough  to  print  at  length  Flaminio's  argument 
■with  the  protonotary  Carnesecchi,  in  favour  of  the  received  doc- 
trine, and  is  obliged  to  content  himself  with  the  consolatory  remark 
that  the  document  was  written  seven  years  before  his  death,  and  that 
it  is  not  improbable  that  Flaminio  might  during  those  seven  years 
have  succumbed  to  the  counter  arguments  of  Carnesecchi.  The 
martyrdom  of  Carnesecchi  forms  the  subject  of  the  second  tract  in 
this  volume,  which  gives  all  the  charges  of  his  indictment;  but  we 
need  not  describe  this,  as  it  does  not  give  any  information  that 
may  not  be  found  elsewhere. 

Some  of  the  tracts  in  this  second  volume  are  of  a  later  date.  At 
present  we  confine  our  attention  to  those  which  belong  to  the  six- 
teenth century.  Amongst  these  latter  are  several  collections 
which  have  relation  to  the  Council  of  Trent.  But  the  most  im- 
portant is  of  a  somewhat  earlier  date.  It  is  the  life  of  Clement  VII., 
by  Ziegler,  now  first  printed  from  the  MS.,  and  it  is  preceded  by 
a  long  account  of  the  author  and  his  works.  Both  Ziegler  and 
his  historian  have  an  inveterate  prejudice  against  the  See  and 
Court  of  Rome.  Indeed  absolute  impartiality  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected of  an  author  who  sets  out  with  the  idea  that  the  wicked- 
ness of  popes  and  other  ecclesiastics  is  a  sufficient  condemnation 
of  the  system  under  which  they  exist.  We  could  have  wished  a 
fuller  account  of  Ziegler,  for  he  was  one  of  those  literary  men  of  the 
period  who  followed  their  master  Erasmus,  and,  though  fully 
alive  to  the  corruptions  of  Rome,  and  frequently  spoken_  of 
by  writers  of  that  communion  as  being  a  Lutheran,  a  Zwinglian, 
or  a  Calvinist,  certainly  never  took  the  step  of  separating  him- 
self from  the  Roman  Church.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  so 
little  is  known  of  so  learned  a  man.  The  most  complete  descrip- 
tion of  him  which  exists  is  the  meagre  one  given  by  Schelhorn, 
and  undoubtedly  no  one  who  has  read  it  will  dissent  from  the 
opinion  of  the  writer  of  his  life  in  the  Biographie  universelle, 
"  Mais  cependaut  elle  laisse  beaucoup  a  de"sirer."  It  is  important 
to  observe  that  there  were  two  persons  of  the  name  who  were  con- 
temporaries, but  the  writer  of  the  character  of  Clement  VII.  is 
Jacques,  and  not  Bernard,  Ziegler.  It  appears  for  the  first  time 
in  Schelhorn,  and  has  never,  as  far  as  we  know,  been  reprinted  ; 
but  it  had  been  seen  in  MS.  by  some  of  the  German  Reformers, 
who  quote  from  it  their  anecdotes  which  tell  against  the  character 
and  conduct  of  the  Pope. 

Another  interesting  tract  in  this  collection  is  the  letter  addressed 
by  Paleario  to  Luther,  Melancthon,  Bucer,  and  Calvin,  concerning 
the  Council  of  Trent,  written  December  20,  154.4.  In  assigning 
the  date  of  this  letter,  Schelhorn's  usual  sagacity  has  failed  him. 
In  the  preface  to  the  letter,  in  which  he  acknowledges  with  re- 
gret that  Paleario  differs  from  his  school  in  two  particulars — 
namely,  in  esteeming  matrimony  to  be  a  sacrament,  and  in  denying 
with  the  Anabaptists  the  lawfulness  of  taking  an  oath  before  a 
magistrate — he  says  that  this  letter  had  been  thought  to  have 
been  written  in  the  year  1545,  but  that  he  inclines  to  the  opinion 
that  it  was  written  in  1542  and  carried  to  Geneva  by  Ochino, 


whom,  at  the  head  of  the  letter,  he  commends  to  Calviu's  favour. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  date  of  the  letter,  for  in  the 
course  of  it  the  writer  speaks  of  there  having  been  "  yesterday  "  a 
creation  of  thirteen  cardinals  and  two  more  in  petto.  This  took 
place  on  December  19,  1544,  so  that  the  letter  must  have  been 
written  on  the  20th  of  that  month.  The  letter  itself  consists  of 
an  invective  against  the  Pope  and  the  Cardinals,  alleging  that  their 
creation  is  alone  enough  to  destroy  the  credit  of  the  coming 
Council.  He  thinks  that  all  ancient  abuses  will  be  maintained 
under  such  an  episcopate  as  at  present  exists,  giving  it  as  his 
opinion  that  there  were  only  four  bishops  in  Germany,  or  at  most 
five,  only  three  in  Switzerland,  and  probably  but  two  in  Italy, 
whom  he  and  the  Protestants  could  trust,  He  does  not  mention 
names,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  who  the  persons 
alluded  to  are. 

There  are  many  more  interesting  tracts  in  this  collection,  but 
we  must  be  content  for  the  present  with  having  directed  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  this  valuable  work  of  Schelhorn's, 
which  contains  so  much  that  has  been  neglected  as  lying  rather 
in  the  bypaths  than  on  the  high  road  of  history. 


MIDSUMMER  RACING. 

AT  the  end  of  the  Ascot  meeting  it  was  generally  considered 
that  Mr.  Houldsworth's  Adriana,  a  chestnut  filly  by  Ad- 
venturer, had  shown  the  best  two-year-old  form  of  the  year.  She 
had  won  the  New  Stakes,  a  race  worth  1,340/.,  beating  Rookery 
by  six  lengths  in  a  common  canter.  Rookery  had  won  the  Hyde 
Park  Plate  at  Epsom,  the  Breeder's  Plate  at  Newmarket,  and  the 
Windsor  Castle  Stakes  at  Ascot,  so  Adriana's  form  seemed  as 
good  as  could  be  wished.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  Adriana 
should  be  made  favourite  for  the  Hurstbourne  Stakes  at  Stock- 
bridge.  Odds  of  10  to  6  were  laid  on  her,  but  she  only  ran  third, 
a  brown  colt  by  Macaroni,  subsequently  named  Macheath,  winning 
by  four  lengths ;  while  St.  Blaise  was  second.  It  was  said  after 
the  race  that  Adriana  had  not  been  quite  right,  and  that  her 
defeat  counted  for  nothing.  Macheath,  who  belongs  to  Mr. 
Crawfurd,  was  afterwards  made  first  favourite  for  the  Derby  of 
next  year.  Another  important  two-year-old  race  was  the  Seaton 
Delaval  Stakes  at  Newcastle,  which  was  won  by  Chislehurst,  a  colt 
by  the  unfortunate  Beauclerc.  Chislehurst  had  only  run  once  before, 
in  the  Whitsuntide  Plate  at  Manchester,  which  he  had  won  without 
difficulty.  Eight  two-year-olds  came  out  for  the  July  Stakes  at  New- 
market, and  odds  were  laid  on  Macheath.  Prince  Batthyany's  Fulmen 
was  second  favourite.  This  colt  had  won  a  Maiden  race  at  Ascot 
by  three  lengths.  Symphony,  the  winner  of  a  Triennial  Stakes  at 
the  same  meeting,  was  almost  as  good  a  favourite  as  Fulmen,  and 
she  was  to  have  the  advantage  of  Archer's  jockeyship.  Tyndrum, 
another  Ascot  winner,  was  also  backed  at  long  odds.  This  colt 
made  the  running,  followed  by  Fulmen  and  Macheath,  these  three 
horses  being  many  lengths  in  front  of  Symphony.  As  they 
came  to  the  corner  of  the  plantation  the  two  leaders  were  beaten, 
and  in  the  dip  Macheath  went  to  the  front,  winning  cleverly  at 
last  by  a  length,  Fulmen  finishing  second,  four  lengths  in  advance 
of  Tyndrum.  Fulmen  swerved  a  good  deal  in  the  struggle ;  and, 
although  Macheath  won  pretty  easily  at  last,  it  was  only  after  he  had 
been  hard  ridden  for  some  distance.  Macheath  certainly  ran  very 
gamely,  but  some  racing  critics  do  not  like  the  appearance  of  his 
legs  ;  and  the  general  opinion  expressed  about  the  colt  was  that, 
although  of  a  very  high  class,  and  very  speedy,  he  is  scarcely  the 
kind  of  two-year-old  that  is  likely  to  train  into  a  Derby  winner. 
Many  good  judges  were  much  pleased  with  The  Prince,  a  backward 
colt  that  was  unplaced  for  this  race,  but  is  likely  to  win  races  in  the 
future.  There  was  another  valuable  two-year-old  race  on  the  Wed- 
nesday of  the  July  meeting.  This  was  the  Exeter  Stakes,  for  which 
the  entrance  money  is  40/.,  half  forfeit.  The  favourite  was  Beau- 
maris, a  colt  that  had  won  the  Manchester  Plate  at  Newcastle.  The 
second  favourite  was  Bon  Jour,  the  winner  of  the  Stanley  Stakes 
at  Epsom,  and  of  the  Maiden  Plate  at  the  same  meeting.  Neither 
of  the  favourites,  however,  had  the  smallest  chance  with  Lord 
Ellesmere's  Highland  Chief,  a  bay  colt  by  Hampton,  out  of  Corrie 
by  Stockwell,  who  cantered  in  three  lengths  in  front  of  Beaumaris. 
This  performance  was  the  more  creditable  to  Highland  Chief, 
because  he  was  apparently  rather  short  of  work ;  but,  although 
he  is  a  grand-looking  colt,  it  is  rumoured  that  he  makes  a  noise 
when  he  gallops.  A  more  important  two-year-old  race  was  the 
Chesterfield  Stakes,  that  was  run  on  the  following  day.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  interest  of  the  contest,  Macheath  had  been 
scratched,  but  a  very  hot  favourite  was  established  in  Lord 
Falmouth's  Galliard,  a  brown  colt  by  Galopin,  out  of  Mavis,  by 
Macaroni.  Soon  after  reaching  the  top  of  the  hill  Archer  brought 
the  colt  forward,  and  he  won  very  easily  by  a  length  and  a  half. 
He  is  backward,  but  very  handsome,  with  plenty  of  size,  bone, 
and  power.  In  the  opinion  of  some  competent  ju  iges  he  is  the 
best 'looking  of  the  colts  entered  for  next  year's  Derby. 

There  was  a  valuable  two-year-old  race  at  Kempton  Park  last 
week.  This  was  the  International  Two- Year-Old  Plate  of  1,000 
sovereigns,  which  were  divided  in  the  following  somewhat 
unusual  manner  : — 750/.  to  the  winner,  100/.  to  the  second,  50/.  to 
the  third,  50Z.  to  the  breeder  of  the  winner,  and  50Z.  to  the 
trainer  of  the  winner.  The  first  favourite  was  the  famous 
filly  Rookery,  who  had  won  four  races,  and  had  only  been  defeated 
by  Adriana,  as  we  have  already  noticed.  Seven  other  two-year- 
olds  ran  against  her  ;  but,  although  she  had  extra  weight  to  carry, 
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she  shot  forward  the  moment  that  Archer  called  upon  her,  and 
won  easily.  Archer  held  her  well  in  hand,  and  only  allowed  her 
to  win  by  a  neck  ;  but  she  was  only  cantering,  while  her  nearest 
•opponent,  to  whom  she  was  giving'  16  lbs.,  was  galloping.  Her 
victory,  of  course,  reflected  still  greater  lustre  upon  the  running 
of  her  former  conqueror,  Adriana;  but  the  value  of  Adriana's 
form  in  the  Hurstbourue  Stakes  at  Stockbridge  was  too  uncertain 
to  enable  racing  critics  to  say  with  certainty  that  Rookery's  easy 
victory  tended  indirectly  to  glorify  Macheath  even  more  than 
Adriana. 

As  regards  older  horses,  the  first  race  of  importance  that 
followed  the  Ascot  meeting  was  the  Northumberland  Plate. 
Faugk-a-Ballagh  had  run  so  well  in  the  Ascot  Stakes  and 
the  Ascot  Cup  that  he  was  made  a  strong  favourite  for  this  race. 
Many  people  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  might  have  even  beaten 
Foxhall  himself,  and  won  the  Ascot  Cup,  if  his- jockey  had  not 
eased  him  a  little  in  order  to  allow  his  stable  companion, 
Petronel,  to  come  up  in  the  straight.  He  was  consequently 
backed  for  the  Northumberland  Plate  at  something  very  like 
even  money.  Both  the  Ascot  Stakes  and  the  Ascot  Cup 
were  races  two  miles  or  more  in  length ;  so  the  course  for  the 
Northumberland  Plate,  which  is  two  miles  long,  seemed  exactly 
suited  to  him.  Strange  to  say,  however,  he  never  looked  at  all 
like  winning,  and  he  finished  seventh,  having  taken  no  part  what- 
ever in  the  end  of  the  race.  Victor  Emanuel  was  the  winner, 
Novice  being  second,  and  Champion  third.  These  three  horses  had 
been  respectively  fifth,  sixth,  and  tenth  in  the  betting  lists.  At 
weight  for  age  Faugh-a-Ballagh  was  at  a  few  pounds  disadvantage 
in  relation  to  Victor  Emanuel ;  but,  even  allowing  for  this,  his 
running  cannot  be  correct,  if  Foxhall's  form  is  anything  ap- 
proaching what  the  public  suppose  it  to  be,  for  in  the  Ascot 
Cup  Foxhall  only  beat  Faugh-a-Ballagh  by  a  neck,  after  a  hard 
race. 

At  Newmarket  there  was  a  capital  race  between  Mr.  L.  de 
Rothschild's  Nellie  and  Lord  Rosebery's  Gareth  in  the  Biennial 
Match  for  300/.  and  a  hogshead  of  claret.  The  very  fine  odds  of 
21  to  20  were  laid  on  Nellie,  who  was  ridden  by  Fordham,  while 
Gareth  was  ridden  by  Cannon.  Gareth  made  the  running,  but 
half  way  up  the  hill  Fordham  came  forward  on  Nellie,  and  won 
by  three-quarters  of  a  length.  The  July  Cup  was  won  by  Tristan, 
who  was  carrying  a  great  deal  of  weight.  The  course  for  this 
race  is  only  six  furlongs,  but  Tristan  seems  equally  at  home  over 
■courses  of  any  length.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  is  a  wonder- 
fully good  horse,  for  he  has  now  won  eight  races  this  season 
without  being  once  beaten.  There  was  a  remarkably  line  race  be- 
tween Faugh-a-Ballagh  and  Leonora  for  the  Bunbury  Stakes.  The 
former  made  the  running,  but  the  distance  was  not  lar  enough  for 
him,  and  at  the  end  of  the  mile  Leonora,  who  was  giving  him  2  lbs. 
and  sex,  beat  him  after  a  magnificent  struggle  by  a  head. 

The  field  for  the  Liverpool  Cup  was  a  very  small  one,  as  only 
four  horses  went  to  the  post.  Goggles  was  the  first  favourite.  He 
had  run  well  this  season,  winning  three  races  out  of  lour,  the  most 
valuable  of  which  had  been  the  Esher  Stakes  at  the  Sandown 
Second  Spring  Meeting.  The  second  favourite  was  Ishmael,  to 
whom  Goggles  was  to  give  4  lbs.  Both  Goggles  and  Ishmael  were 
four-year-olds,  and  on  their  three-year-old  form  Ishmael  had  been 
the  best  of  the  pair ;  but  this  season  he  had  run  five  times  without 
winning  a  race,  and  although  he  had  shown  some  very  good  form 
last  year,  he  had  been  an  unlucky  horse,  winning  occasionally,  but 
more  frequently  running  second  or  third.  Toastmaster,  who  was 
to  meet  Goggles  almost  at  weight  for  age,  was  a  good  third 
favourite.  When  the  horses  got  fairly  into  the  straight,  a  horse 
called  Buckshot,  that  had  been  making  the  running,  was  beaten, 
and  Ishmael  then  took  the  lead,  closely  pursued  by  Toastmaster 
and  Goggles.  A  very  interesting  race  followed.  When  Fordham 
called  upon  Goggles  to  make  his  ellbrt,  the  horse  swerved 
about  in  a  very  erratic  manner,  and  it  looked  as  if  either  Toast- 
master  or  Ishmael  must  win,  but  in  a  few  seconds  Fordham 
managed  to  get  Goggles's  head  straight,  and  then  he  came  with 
such  a  terrific  rush  that  he  looked  as  if  he  must  win.  His  bril- 
liant effort,  however,  was  timed  a  trifle  too  late,  for  although  he 
had  quite  caught  Toastmaster,  and  had  almost  caught  Ishmael  at 
the  winning  post,  the  latter  was  a  neck  in  front  of  him,  while 
Toastmaster  was  a  neck  behind  him. 

The  first  day  of  the  Kempton  Park  meeting  was  chiefly  notice- 
able for  the  success  of  Archer,  who  won  every  race  for  which  he 
rode,  and  four  of  the  six  races  of  the  day.  There  was  a  field  of 
seventeen  horses  for  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Cup.  Angevin,  and 
Feuille  de  Frene,  the  first  and  second  favourites,  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  finish.  Archer  came  forward  some  distance 
from  home  on  Colonel  Starkie's  Sulphur,  and  won  by  two  lengths, 
Rosie  and  Candahar  II.,  against  each  of  whom  12  to  1  had  been 
laid,  running  second  and  third. 

The  nominations  for  both  the  Derby  and  the  Oaks  of  1884 
were  published  last  week,  and  the  number  of  entries  is  below 
the  average.  The  weights  for  the  Derby  have  been  altered. 
Hitherto,  colts  have  carried  8  st.  10  lbs.  and  fillies  8  st.  5  lbs., 
but  after  next  year,  colts  are  to  carry  9  st.  and  fillies  8  st.  9  lbs. 
Many  people  consider  that  raising  the  scale  of  weights  willencourage 
the  breeding  of  a  stronger  class  of  horse.  Perhaps  4  lbs.  may  not 
seem  a  very  great  step  in  this  direction,  but  still,  over  the  Epsom 
hills,  even-  these  few  pounds  may  tell  considerably,  especially 
when  the  course  is  at  all  heavy.  The  attendance  at  the  Derby  is 
eo  immense,  that  the  last  two  hundred  yards  of  the  course  is 
trampled  into  a  quagmire  in  wet  weather,  and  4  lbs.  may  hinder  I 


a  light-framed  horse  a  good  deal  at  the  end  of  a  fast-run  Derby 
when  he  is  galloping  ankle-deep  in  mud. 

The  sales  of  yearlings  at  Newmarket  during  the  July  meeting 
were  exceptionally  interesting.  The  success  of  the  stock  of 
Hermit  has  been  so  remarkable  that  the  sale  of  nine  of  his 
yearlings  from  the  Blankney  stud  was  looked  forward  to  with 
great  eagerness.  They  were  certainly  a  beautiful  lot,  and  two 
or  three  of  their  companions  from  the  same  stud  farm,  by  other 
horses,  were  also  well  worth  looking  at.  The  Blankney  year- 
lings actually  sold  were  thirteen  in  number,  and  they  brought 
in  very  nearly  14,000  guineas,  although  the  first  lot  sold,  a  filly 
by  Earl  of  Dartrey,  only  fetched  20  guineas.  Three  thousand 
six  hundred  guineas  were  given  for  one  filly  ;  two  thousand  were 
given  for  a  colt ;  and  four  other  yearlings  were  sold  at  from  a 
thousand  to  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  guineas  apiece.  One  year- 
ling by  Hermit  was  bought  in  by  his  owner,  at  the  reserve  of 
3,000  guineas.  These  prodigious  prices  make  one  wonder  what 
Hermit  himself  would  fetch,  if  he  were  put  up  for  sale,  age  and  all 
taken  into  consideration.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the 
blood  of  Hermit  is  the  fastest  that  has  ever  been  known.  What 
the  future  may  produce,  no  one  can  tell,  but  hitherto  nothing 
better  than  the  stock  of  Hermit  has  been  bred  in  this  or  any  other 
country.  Lord  Rosslyn  purchased  the  two  stallions,  See  Saw 
and  Wenlock,  giving  2,500  guineas  for  the  former,  and  3,800 
for  the  latter.  Both  of  these  horses  are  valuable  sires,  and  it 
is  far  from  unlikely  that  each  may  prove  a  bargain. 


REVIEWS. 


WILLIS-BUND'S  SELECTION  OF  CASES  FROM  THE  STATE 
TRIALS.* 

THE  second  volume  of  Mr.  Willis-Bund's  selection  of  State 
Trials  is  divided  into  two  parts,  which  are  in  fact  two 
separate  volumes  paged  on  as  one.  In  a  brief  preface  he  ex- 
plains how  it  comes  to  have  grown  to  these  dimensions.  He 
has  a  view  of  his  own  about  the  trials  of  the  Bestoratiou 
period — a  view  very  different  from  that  which  has  usually  been 
taken  by  modern  historians;  he  has  undertaken  to  whitewash  the 
judges  of  the  Stuart  time,  and  this  being  the  case,  it  would,  he 
says,  "be  most  unfair  to  omit  the  observations  of  the  Judges 
during  the  progress  of  the  trials."  When  the  question  is  of  the 
fairness  and  legality  of  a  trial,  every  detail  of  the  proceedings 
becomes  important ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  author  has, 
at  the  cost  of  increasing  the  bulk  of  his  work,  given  the  trials  with 
very  little  abbreviation. 

In  the  first  paragraph  of  his  Introduction  Mr.  Willis-Bund  take3 
up  the  cudgels  for  the  Stuart  judges  against  Lord  Campbell,  and, 
which  is  bolder,  against  Hallam  himself : — 

It  has  been  the  fashion  for  nearly  all  modern  historians  to  speak  of  the 
administration  of  justice  between  the  Restoration  and  the  Revolution  iu 
language  so  strong,  that  it  at  once  raises  a  suspicion  that  it  is  used  either 
for  party  purposes,  or  to  confirm  preconceived  ideas,  not  to  express  opinions 
derived  from  a  study  of  the  proceedings  of  the  courts.  Strong  language  is 
always  attractive,  especially  when  used  against  political  opponents,  "die 
writer  uses  it,  he  is  cited  by  another  as  an  authority  for  it,  and  so  abuse 
passes  into  accepted  fact.  Modem  Chief  Justices  "speak  of  their  prede- 
cessors as  "monsters  disguised  as  judges."  Grave  historians  speak  of  the 
courts  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  law  as  "tribunals  disgraced 
by  the  brutal  manners  and  iniquitous  partiality  of  the  Bench.'' 

The  substance  of  Mr.  Willis-Bund's  answer  amounts  to  this : — 
that  the  judges  under  Charles  II.  were  a  good  deal  better  than 
their  predecessors,  and  are  entitled  to  the  praise  of  being  com- 
paratively, if  not  absolutely,  virtuous.  In  upwards  of  three 
hundred  trials  recorded  in  his  first  volume,  including  those  under 
the  Commonwealth,  there  are  not  twelve  acquittals ;  while  out  of 
some  hundred  and  fifty  trials  in  the  first  twenty  years  of  Charles 
II.  there  are  about  thirty  acquittals.  "Before  the  Restoration,  a 
State  trial  was  a  formality  that  had  to  be  transacted  before  a 
prisoner  could  legally  be  put  to  death.  After  the  Restoration, 
a  State  trial  was  a  judicial  proceeding  in  which  a  prisoner  had  a 
chance  of  escaping."  That  the  behaviour  of  the  judges  towards 
the  prisoner  was  far  from  being  such  as  wo  should  now  expect, 
that  the  reports  of  the  trials,  being  generally  prepared  under  the 
authority  of  the  judges,  are  not  altogether  above  suspicion  of 
omitting  what  would  tell  for  the  prisoner  or  against  the  judge,  he 
acknowledges ;  "  but,  after  making  every  allowance,  the3  tact 
remains  that  Charles  II. 's  judges  administered  the  law  more  fairly 
than  it  had  ever  been  previously  administered  in  England.-'  He 
goes  on  to  defend  the  legislation  of  the  period  on  the  ground  of 
that  necessity  which  is  the  plea  of  many  rulers  who  yet  hardly 
deserve  to  be  called  tj  rants.  Here  he  "writes  with  "an  eye  to 
current  events:  — 

It  was  not  for  nothing  that  stringent  regulations  were  made  that  the 
disbanded  army  should  learn  trades,  that  the  press  was  strictly  regulated, 
that  those  harsh  laws  against  Nonconformists  were  passed.  To"  us,  regard- 
ing these  laws  after  a  lapse  of  two  centuries,  they  appear  pure  persecution, 
as  perhaps  two  hundred  years  hence,  peace  preservation  acts  may  appear  to 

*  A  Selection  oj  Cases  from  the  State  Trials.  Vol.  II.  Part  I.  Trials 
for  Treason  (1660-1678).  Part  II.  Trials  for  Treason.  The  Popish 
Plot  (1678-1681).  By  J.  W.  Willis-Bund,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Barrister-at-Law, 
Professor  01  Constitutional  Law  and  History,  University  College,  London! 
Edited  for  the  Syndics  of  the  Universitv  Press.  Cambridge  :  at  the 
University  Press.  1882. 
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our  descendants,  lint  each  set  of  measures  was  amply  justified  by  the 
•state  of  the  country  at  the  time  ;  each  probably  prevented  an  armed  rebel-  | 
lion.  It  rnasl  also  be  remembered  in  favour  of  Charles's  Government,  that 
they  were  unable,  like  modern  Governments,  to  play  with  sedition  and 
tamper  with  treason.  There  was  no  standing  army,  no  police,  no  executive 
force  available  to  put  down  a  rising.  Lord  Clarendon  could  not  flood 
Yorkshire  with  troops,  as  modern  Governments  can  flood  Ireland,  and 
allow  sedition  to  go  certain  lengths,  feeling  sure  it  can  be  stopped  at.  plea- 
sure.   Elis  only  remedy  was  to  enforce  the  law. 

These  last  remarks  are,  we  suspect,  meant  to  be  taken  in  some 
degree  ironically,  as  far  as  they  acply  to  our  own  time ;  but  without 
entering  into  the  question  how  iar  it  is  safe  for  any  Government, 
even  the  most  modern  and  enlightened,  to  "  tamper  with  treason," 
we  may  admit  the  force  of  the  defence  made  for  the  Government 
of  Charles  II.  Nor  do  we  blame  Mr.  Willis-Bund  for  this  touch 
of  sarcasm ;  but  we  doubt  the  good  taste  of  a  passage  which 
occurs  further  on.  After  observing  with  justice  that  if  Scroggs's 
private  life  and  moral  conduct  were  as  bad  "  as  his  worst  de- 
tractors allege,"  they  ought  not  to  influence  our  opinion  of  him  as 
,)  lawyer,  he  adds  : — 

In  our  own  day  we  have  seen  great  judges  whose  private  lives  would  not 
bear  the  eloe-t  inspection,  whose  morality  was  not  of  the  Gospel  standard, 
whose  politics  were  open  to  comment  ;  even  the  great  biographer  of  the 
Chief  Justices  himself  has  been  suspected  of  not  being  wholly  free  from 
the  vice  of  jobbery. 

Personal  attacks,  or  what  sound  like  such,  and  tu  quoque  retorts, 
are  out  of  place  in  a  serious  historical  work.  Elsewhere  Mr. 
Willis- Bund  displays  an  excess  of  zeal  in  worrying  Lord  Camp- 
bell— a  zeal  which  seems  the  mote  unnecessary  because,  as  far  as 
we  know,  Lord  Campbell  is  not  in  these  days  much  read  by 
historical  students.  Our  author  is  quite  right  in  pointing  out  any 
instance  in  which  Lord  Campbell  may  have  deviated  from  fact  or 
made  assertions  unsupported  by  authority  ;  he  is  justified  in  con- 
trasting Lord  Campbell  when,  as  Attorney-General  conducting 
the  prosecution  in  Keg.  v.  Frost,  he  relied  on  the  celebrated 
"Messenger's  case,"  with  Lord  Campbell  as  an  historian,  denouncing 
the  proceedings  in  that  self-same  case  as  "  a  mere  fantastic  trick 
played  before  high  heaven  to  make  the  angels  weep."  But  again 
it  strikes  us  as  below  the  dignity  of  constitutional  law  and  history 
when  indignation  at  Lord  Campbell's  sneers  at  Kelyng's  reports  ! 
moves  our  author  to  retort  that  they  "are  at  least  as  valuable  as 
that  series  of  nisi  prius  reports,  the  great  example  of  successful 
touting,  in  which  the  reporter  introduced  the  system  of  reporting 
the  names  of  the  attorneys  in  the  different  cases." 

Leaving  these  professional  amenities,  we  turn  to  Mr.  Willi*. 
Bund's  interesting risumt  of  the  trials  in  this  volume.  He  does 
well  to  point  out,  what  is  so  often  overlooked,  that  the  legal  and 
the  political  aspect  of  a  case  should  be  kept  carefully  distinct.  It 
is,  for  example,  for  the  statesman  to  judge  whether  the  Regicides 
ought  to  have  been  put  to  death ;  but  the  lawyer  has  only  to 
go  through  the  form  of  asking  whether  they  had  in  truth  taken 
part  in  the  execution — which,  after  all,  was  technically  what  the 
Royalists  called  it,  the  murder— of  Charles  I.  In  the  case  of  Vane's 
trial,  again,  which  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  most  dis- 
creditable in  Charles  II. s  reign,  the  same  distinction  should  be 
observed.  In  the  circumstances,  it  was  unfair  to  send  Vane 
to  death  ;  but  it  does  not  therefore  necessarily  follow  that  his 
condemnation  was  illegal,  and  Mr.  Willis-Bund  goes  so  far  as 
to  contend  that  "  in  law  the  conviction  can  be  fully  justi- 
fied.'' He  further  remarks  that  Vane's  Bill  of  Exceptions  being 
rejected,  the  points  raised  in  it,  which  are  often  spoken  of  as  the 
points  decided  in  Vane's  case,  never  really  came  before  the  Court. 
But  he  has  to  admit,  what  surely  is  important  in  judging  of  the 
fairness  of  the  trial,  that  it  is  hard  to  see  what  good  ground 
the  Court  had  fur  deciding  that  a  Bill  of  Exceptions  did  not  lie  in 
a  criminal  case. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  Introduction  is  the 
summary  of  "  the  decisions  in  favour  of  liberty  during  the  twenty 
years  from  the  Restoration  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Popish  Plot," 
on  which  Mr.  Willis-Bund  relies  to  show  that  "  the  Stuart 
judges  were  not  the  monsters  of  illegality  they  are  usually 
represented  to  be."  Perhaps  we  ought  in  fairness  to  have  a  list  of 
the  points  the  other  way,  for  he  elsewhere  owns  that  the  effect  of 
the  trials  of  the  Ilegicides,  which  he  considers  to  have  been  on  the 
whole  fairer  than  any  former  trials,  was  to  extend  the  law  of  con- 
structive treason,  and  that  some  very  doubtful  law  was  laid  down 
during  the  proceedings.  But  it  will  no  doubt  surprise  many  to  be 
told  that  it  was  hist  distinctly  decided  in  the  case  of  the 
Regicides  that  prisoners  are  not  to  be  tried  in  irons;  that  Scroggs, 
who  is  commonly  coupled  with  Jell'reys  as  the  typical  wicked 
judge,  was  one  of  the  first  who  directed  a  jury  to  acquit  a  State 
prisoner,  there  being  no  evidence  against  him  ;  and  that  during  his 
Chief  Justiceship  "  more  points  of  law  were  decided  in  favour  of 
the  prisoner  than  during  an  equal  time  under  any  preceding  or 
perhaps  any  subsequent  Chief  J  ustice."  Not  that  Mr.  Willis-Bund 
contends  that  Scroggs  was  by  any  means  all  that  a  .judge  should 
be,  but  he  does  maintain  that  we  owe  to  his  decisions  many  of 
what  we  suppose  to  be  our  birthrights.  He  does  not  suggest, 
what  has  olten  struck  us,  that  Scroggs  owes  his  infamous  immor- 
tality in  no  small  measure  to  his  name,  much  as  Algernon  Sidney 
owes  a  great  part  of  his  reputation  to  the  dignity  and  euphony 
of  his  five  syllables.  Scroggs  is  so  suggestiveof  "  scragging"  that 
the  reader  who  is  told  that  the  bearer  of  this  ill-omened  name 
was  "  a  base  and  bloody-minded  villain  "  (vide  Lord  Campbell) 
is  inclined  to  accept  the  statement  without  further  enquiry.  Mr. 
Willis-Bund;  however,  attributes  the  peculiarly  evil  reputation  of 
Scroggs  to  the  fact  that  his  conduct  during  the  Popish  Plot 


frenzy  satisfied  neither  party.  "  Whigs  regard  him  as  a  turncoat, 
Tories  regard  him  as  a  persecutor."  He  has  been  charged  with 
having  adroitly  turned  in  favour  of  the  accused  as  soon  as  he 
saw  that  Shaftesbury's  influence  was  on  the  wane  and  the  credit  of 
"  the  Plot  "  declining.  In  this  light,  it  will  be  remembered,  Scott 
has  introduced  him  in  the  trial  of  the  Peverils.  But  Mr.  Willis- 
Bund  argues  that  in  the  case  of  Wakeman  and  others,  which  formed 
the  turning-point,  there  really  were  honest  legal  grounds  for  the 
summing  up  in  favour  of  the  prisoners,  which  had  not  existed  in  the 
earlier  trials  arising  out  of  the  Popish  Plot.  Altogether  the  view 
here  presented  of  the  administration  of  the  law  under  Charles  II. 
is  one  which  should  not  be  disregarded  by  any  future  historian 
of  that  period.  The  author's  detailed  comments  at  the  end 
of  each  of  the  more  important  trials  are  also  of  great  interest 
and  value.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  trials  themselves 
have  been  given,  we  have  a  few  words  to  say.  When,  two 
years  ago,  we  noticed  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  we  had  occa- 
sion to  complain  of  frequent  discrepancies  between  its  version  of 
the  trials  and  that  of  Howell  (ed.  1816)  which  it  professed  to 
follow.  In  this  second  volume  there  is  a  great  improvement ;  but 
even  in  this  we  cannot  wholly  acquit  Mr.  Willis-Bund  of  some- 
thing which  seems  very  like  carelessness.  "  Indeed  you  revel  in 
a  business,"  where  Howell  has  "you  ravel  in  a  business" — i.e. 
bring  in  irrelevant  matter — is  no  more  than  a  printer's  error, 
though  an  annoying  one.  "  I  had  liked  to  have  been  knocked  on 
the  head  "  should  of  course  be  "  I  had  like."  For  the  name  of 
"  Harcourt"  at  p.  6 u  we  should  read  that  of  Whitebread,  a  slip 
which  a  careful  student  will  soon  correct  for  himself,  but  which 
yet  may  cause  him  some  perplexity  at  first.  And  it  is  vexatious 
to  have  Father  La  Chaise  persistently  called  Le  Chaise  in  one 
trial  and  Le  Cheese  in  another — perversions  of  spelling  which  have 
no  warrant  from  Howell.  But  in  the  case  of  John  James,  the 
Fifth-Monarchy  preacher,  we  note  a  point  of  real  importance.  The 
contemporary  narrative  in  Howell  tells  us  that  the  congregation 
was  assembled  "  in  Bulstake-alley  (where  was  the  place  of  their 
public  meetiug,  the  doors  being  open)."  This  is  abridged  by  Mr. 
Willis-Bund  thus : — "James  used  to  preach  in  a  Meeting-House 
in  Bulstake  Alley  "  ;  and  he  continues  to  speak  of  "  the  Meeting- 
House  "  with  capitals,  where  Howell  has  simply  "  the  meeting- 
place."  We  need  not  point  out  how  ditferent  are  the  ideas  con- 
veyed by  these  two  expressions.  But  there  is  worse  yet.  "  The 
Meeting-House  "  is  further  improved  into  a  chapel.  James  "  said 
if  he  could  not  speak  he  might  as  well  have  been  hung  at  his 
chapel  gate  as  brought  there."  Any  one  who  knows  the  position 
of  Nonconformists  and  Sectaries  in  Charles  II. 's  time  could  not, 
we  should  have  thought,  fail  to  be  astounded  by  this  expression. 
The  very  term  chapel,  as  applied  to  a  Dissenting  place  of  worship, 
strikes  on  the  ear  as  an  anachronism.  But  when  we  turn  to 
Howell,  we  find  that  John  James  knew  nothing  about  "  his 
chapel " — a  term  which  probably  he  would  have  considered  re- 
dolent of  Popish  superstition — but  simply  said  that  "  they  had  as 
good  have  hanged  him  at  Bull-stake  Alley  gate."  Then  Mr. 
Willis-Bund  quotes  Keble's  report  of  the  case,  giving  no  reference 
to  the  page — an  omission  which  we  should  not  have  expected  of  a 
professional  man — and  misprints  and  mispuuetuates  it  in  a  manner 
inexcusable  when  we  consider  that  even  if  he  could  not  refer  to 
the  original,  he  found  it  given,  not  indeed  with  perfect  but  with 
substantial  accuracy,  in  Howell.  "  Compassing  and  imagining  " 
for  "  Compassing  and  Imagination "  Howell  is  answerable  for ; 
but  "  the  Lord's  battles"  in  the  plural  for  "  the  Lords  Battel "  in 
the  singular ;  marks  of  parenthesis  omitted ;  "  the  prisoner's 
treason  "  for  "  the  prime  Treason,"  an  error  which  destroys  the 
sense  of  the  passage,  are  Mr.  Willis-Bund's  own.  Next  follows  a 
bit  which  he  has  rendered  unintelligible: — ■ 

But  the  uncertainty  is  bounded  by  the  Statute  25  Edward  III.  which  is 
only  declaratory  of  the  common  law  ;  for  the  case  of  the  subject  bare  words 
at  common  law  being  treason,  there  is  more  than  that,  preaching  is  an  overt 
act,  at  least  by  Statute  13  Car.  II.  c.  1,  of  preserving  the  King's  person. 

Really  if  Mr.  Willis-Bund  does  not  correct  his  proofs  himself, 
he  should  employ  some  one  who  will  not  print  sheer  nonsense. 
Keble  wrote,  intelligibly  enough,  "  declaratory  of  the  Common 
Law  for  the  ease  of  the  Subject,  bare  words  at  Common  Law 
being  Treason,  this  is  more  then  that,  preaching  is  an  overt  Act  " 
(given  by  Howell,  "  this  is  more  than  that,  preaching  is  an  overt 
act,").  Further,  Mr.  Willis-Bund  gives  us  "  swore  the  words 
practically  "  for  Keble's  "  swore  the  words  punctually"  and  "  the 
land"  for  "this  land."  It  is  comparatively  a  trifle,  but  why, 
when  John  James  described  himself  as  "  being  a  mean  incon- 
siderable person,  a  man  that  had  lived  upon  his  calling,"  should 
Mr.  Willis-Bund  turn  it  into  "  he  lived  on  his  means,"  which 
sounds  as  if,  like  Archibald  Grosvenor,  he  was  "  a  man  of  pro- 
pertee  "  ?  In  Vane's  case  the  reader  will  probably  be  puzzled  at 
rinding  Sir  Henry  made  to  write  of"  the  more  than  forty  jurymen 
that  resolved  to  kill  Paul."  It  should  be  "  the  more  than 
forty  Jewry-men."  Vane  in  this  probably  intended  a  pun,  as  he 
was  comparing  them  to  his  jury,  who  "  must  not  eat  nor  drink  till 
they  had  done  their  work  "  ;  but  his  conceit  is  intelligible  only  in 
Howell's  spelling.  At  p.  316  Mr.  Willis-Bund's  punctuation,  and 
omission  of  the  marks  of  parenthesis,  has  completely  obscured  the 
argument  of  the  Attorney-General ;  lower  down,  the  date  of  an 
entry  in  the  Journal-Book  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  was 
produced  in  evidence,  is  given  as  if  it  was  the  date  of  the  produc- 
tion on  the  trial.  At  p.  324,  we  have  the  unintelligible  sentence, 
"  This  they  all,  one  by  one,  declared  themselves  unanimous  in 
denying  him  the  benefit  of  that  Act."  The  corresponding  passage 
in  Vane's  own  account  in  Howell  is  good  English : — "  By  this 
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means  they  were  all  put  upon  it,  one  by  one,  to  declare  themselves 
in  that  point,  unanimously  denying  him  the  benefit  of  that  Act." 
Various  reports  of  VaDe's  case  are  cited,  and  in  that  from  Levinz, 
"  the  present  pardon  "  is  substituted  for  "  the  General  Pardon." 

As  our  author  is  anxious  to  show  that  the  trials  were  fairly 
conducted,  it  is  the  more  remarkable  that  in  the  case  of  Scot  the 
regicide  he  should  have  passed  one  witness  over  in  entire  silence. 
In  the  course  of  the  trial  Scot  had  urged  that  there  was  no  good 
evidence  of  his  presence  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  the  wit- 
nesses "  know  not  where  I  sat,  nor  my  posture."  Mr.  Willis-Bund 
makes  Scot  immediately  pass  on  to  another  subject,  leaving  the 
reader  to  suppose  that  no  notice  was  taken  of  his  objection.  But 
in  reality  a  Crown  witness  was  at  once  produced  who  swore  that 
Scot  had  sat  two  rows  above  Bradshaw,  and  to  the  left.  Of  course 
this  evidence  is  in  one  way  unimportant,  for  there  was  no  real 
doubt  about  the  main  fact.  But  it  is  worth  recording,  as  showing 
that  the  prisoner's  defence  was  treated  with  due  attention,  at  least 
in  form.  The  case  of  another  regicide,  Augustine  Garland,  is  thus 
summarized : — ■ 

Garland  desired  tbat  evidence  might  be  brought  against  him,  a  witness 
named  Clark  swore  that  Garland  spat  in  the  King's  face  ;  thereupon 
Garland  confessed  his  guilt. 

This  is  giving  a  very  inadequate  notion  of  what  occurred,  and  is 
hardly  just  towards  Garland.  As  his  case  stands  in  Howell, 
Garland  at  first  pleaded  Not  Guilty;  but  when  again  brought  to 
the  bar  he  stated  that  he  had  come  intending  to  waive  his  plea, 
but  that  "  hearing  of  some  scandal  upon  me  " — the  story  of  his 
insult  to  the  King — he  desired  to  be  tried.  He  added  that  he 
confessed  to  sitting  and  signing  the  death-warrant,  and  that  if  it 
had  not  been  for  this  scandal,  he  would  not  have  put  the  Court  to 
any  trouble.  A  witness  then  swore  that  he  saw  the  insult  given, 
to  which  Garland  answered,  "  If  I  was  guilty  of  this  inhumanity, 
I  desire  no  favour  from  God  Almighty."  Having  thus  done  what 
he  could  to  clear  himself  from  the  imputation  of  having  committed 
an  act  of  mean  brutality,  he  withdrew  his  plea,  and  referred  him- 
self to  the  Court.  After  saying  thus  much,  we  must  give  Mr. 
Willis-Bund  credit  for  having  sometimes  corrected  manifest  mis- 
takes in  Howell.  We  cannot  doubt,  for  example,  that  he  is  right 
in  substituting  "  a  cow  that  he  had  agisted "  for  Howell's 
"  cow  that  he  had  gifted."  Still,  with  all  possible  allowances, 
and  taking  into  consideration  tbat  the  majority  of  the  trials  seem 
to  be  given  with  accuracy,  we  own  that  we  are  surprised  that 
blemishes  such  as  we  have  mentioned  should  exist  in  a  work  of 
such  pretensions,  and  one  in  many  respects  so  excellent. 


THE  BOOK-HUNTER.* 

MODERN  publishers  appear  to  have  much  the  same  ideas  about 
luxury  in  books  as  ancient  housewives  keep  up  about 
comfort  in  beds.  Most  of  us  have  suffered  sleepless  nights  from 
the  unlimited  size,  warmth,  and  depth  of  the  old-fashioned  feather- 
bedded  four-poster.  Every  one  prefers  the  iron  modern  article, 
which  is  light,  cool,  and  not  surrounded  by  funereal  curtains,  nor 
overshadowed  by  a  dismal  canopy.  Now  Dr.  Burton's  Book- 
Hunter  in  the  original  edition  answered  to  the  light  modern  bed. 
It  was  just  the  most  convenient  size,  it  was  portable  and  could  be 
carried  in  the  pocket,  was  light  in  the  hand,  and  in  every  respect 
was  worthy  of  its  subject  and  its  author.  The  publishers  cannot 
plead  that  the  art  of  producing  such  a  volume  is  lost,  for  their 
own  Ballad  Book,  containing  the  lyrical  waifs  collected  by  Charles 
Kirkpatrick  Sharpe,  is  just  what  a  book  of  this  kind  should  be. 
Unhappily,  in  republishing  Dr.  Burton's  excellent  Book-Hunter 
they  have  relapsed  into  the  delusion  that  a  "  choice  "  book  should 
be  a  huge,  overstuffed,  unwieldy  book,  a  perfect  Falstaft'of  a 
book,  like  the  modern  reprint  of  Elyot's  Govemour,  or  the  edition 
de  luxe,  falsely  so  called,  of  Thackeray  and  Fielding.  These  vast 
volumes  answer,  in  idea,  to  the  fluffy  four-posted  feather-bed,  and 
are  just  as  ill  suited  to  modern  needs.  We  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  an  uncritical  public  does  not  think  that  a  bloated  book  is  a 
fine  book.  The  public  demoralization  may  be  gauged  by  the 
slabs  of  books,  as  big  as  the  sides  of  a  stone  cist,  which  are  put 
forth  at  Christmas-time.  But  Dr.  Burton,  the  author  of  the 
sadly  swollen  volume  before  us,  was  not  one  of  the  untutored 
public.  He  himself  was  a  collector,  an  amateur.  We  can 
hardly  help  believing  that  he  would  have  vastly  preferred  that 
old  pleasant  companion  of  the  book-lovers,  his  original  edition,  to 
this  ponderous  tome.  It  must  be  allowed  that  the  little  woodcuts 
of  Craighouse,  where  Dr.  Burton  lived,  and  of  Dalmeny  Church, 
where  he  is  buried,  are  charming  little  works  of  art,  and  the  more 
valuable  as  we  owe  them  to  the  skill  of  Dr.  Burton's  daughters. 
But  there  would  have  been  room  for  these  in  an  exact  reproduction 
of  ihe  old  Book-Hunter,  while  we  certainly  do  not  recognize  a  very 
striking  likeness  in  Mr.  Hole's  etching  of  Dr.  Burton  from  a 
photograph. 

Dr.  Burton's  widow  has  added  to  this,  perhaps  his  most  popular 
work,  a  brief  memoir  of  her  husband.  To  this  memoir,  as  the 
Book-Hunter  is  well  known,  we  mean  to  confine  our  remarks.  It 
is  written  with  extreme  candour,  and  is  of  very  considerable  in- 
terest, carrying  us  back  to  those  old  Scottish  times  of  which  Dr. 
Burton,  like  Dr.  John  Brown,  knew  so  much.    The  subject  of  the 
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memoir  was  born  in  the  Gallowgate  of  Aberdeen  in  1809.  His 
pedigree  is  somewhat  obscure  beyond  his  grandfather's  time.  That 
ancestor  was  a  singular  person,  whose  wife's  health  was  enfeebled 
by  a  rapid  succession  of  children.  On  her  death,  the  surviving 
parent  most  illogically  betook  himself  to  hating  his  innocent 
offspring.  His  wife's  body  he  placed  in  an  open  coffin  in  a  wood, 
and  thither  he  would  repair  to  bewail  his  loss.  The  fortunes 
of  the  children  were  odd  enough  to  make  the  material  for 
a  novel.  The  Scotch  of  that  date  seem  to  have  been  of  a 
violence  of  character  which  would  have  endeared  them  to 
Emily  Bronte.  Dr.  Burton's  mother  married,  after  painful 
struggles  with  her  family,  an  officer  in  a  marching  regiment. 
When  the  future  historian  was  a  child,  the  vessel  in  which 
he  and  his  parents  were  returning  from  Jersey  was  chased, 
and  nearly  captured,  by  a  French  privateer.  This  was  the 
"  share  in  the  Peninsular  war "  of  which  Dr.  Burton  in  later 
life  has  been  heard  to  speak.  At  school  near  Aberdeen  Dr. 
Burton  suffered  more  real  dangei'3  from  flogging  dominies.  The 
Doctor  himself  once  suffered  from  a  swollen  lip,  the  consequence 
of  a  fight.  The  dominie  thereon,  being  perhaps  a  short-sighted 
man,  accused  him  of  "  looking  impudent."  The  poor  boy  could 
not  help  "  shooting  out  the  lip  "  which  was  swollen,  and  was 
beaten  till  the  master,  by  the  violence  of  his  exertions,  caused 
himself  an  internal  injury,  from  which  he  never  recovered.  His 
later  education,  only  less  rough,  the  Doctor  received  at  Marischal 
College,  where  the  men  were  "  unkempt "  enough  to  satisfy  even 
Professor  Blackie.  From  Aberdeen  Dr.  Burton  betook  himself  to 
Edinburgh,  where  he  pursued  historical  and  biographical  studies 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  At  one  time  his  sole  income  was  derived 
from  literature,  a  mode  of  life  which  he  described  as  "  anxious, 
but  by  no  means  unhappy."  He  wrote  a  Life  of  Hume,  Lives  of 
Simon,  Lord  Lovat,  and  Forbes  of  Culloden,  and  a  manual  of 
political  economy.  We  presume  that  this  was  the  book  in  which 
he  found  room  for  that  celebrated  anecdote  concerning  Ayrshire 
cheeses,  which  successive  editors  of  the  Scotsman  so  sturdily  re- 
sisted. In  1854,  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Dr.  Burton 
received  an  official  appointment.  He  seems  to  have  won  his 
second  wife  by  his  gift  of  humour  and  store  of  anecdote, 
qualities  pleasantly  illustrated  in  the  Book-Hunter.  His  literary 
work,  especially  his  Scottish  histories,  Dr.  Burton  performed  be- 
tween eight  in  the  evening  and  two  in  the  morning.  Perhaps  it 
was  partly  his  attachment  to  those  hours  which  made  him  in  the 
later  years  of  his  life  shun  the  social  enjoyments  of  Edinburgh. 
Mrs.  Burton  had,  when  a  child,  a  fancy  for  haunting  the  ruins  of 
Craighouse,  in  the  Braid  Hills.  To  please  her,  Dr.  Burton  acquired 
the  lease  of  this  very  ancient  place,  which  has  remains,  as  he  con- 
ceived,of  the  Koman  period.  Craighouse,  in  much  more  recent  times, 
had  been  besieged  by  the  unwarlike  son  of  Mary  Stuart.  Of  this 
old  mansion  Dr.  Burton  presented  the  keys  to  his  wife  as  a  birthday 
present,  and,  from  1861  till  quite  recently,  the  family  lived  in  that 
fresh  hill  air  and  romantic  landscape  which  the  fortunate  people 
of  Edinburgh  have  actually  at  their  doors.  At  Craighouse  Dr. 
Burton  amassed  about  ten  thousand  volumes.  He  was  one  of  those 
collectors  who  gather  books  useful  for  their  studies.  Happy  is  the 
man  who  has,  in  his  chosen  topic,  an  excuse  for  buying  books 
worth  having,  and  who  is  not  compelled  to  get  together  shabby 
modern  German  volumes  with  no  beauty  that  one  should  desire 
them.  Books  on  ancient  Scotch  history  and  manners  are  not  very 
much  sought  for  out  of  Scotland,  and  when  this  Book-Hunter  had 
finished  his  life's  work,  and  sold  his  library,  he  was  disappointed 
with  the  results.  We  quote  a  passage  from  an  article  in 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  which  is  evidently  meant  to  describe  the 
Doctor  and  his  learned  den  : — 

We  have  had  the  privilege  of  dropping  in  upon  him  in  what  we  might 
call  his  lair,  if  the  word  did  not  sound  disrespectful.  It  was  in  a  venerable, 
half-castellated,  ivy-grown  manor-house,  among  avenues  of  ancient  trees, 
where  the  light  had  first  to  struggle  through  the  foliage  before  it  fell  on 
the  narrow  windows,  in  walls  that  were  many  feet  in  thickness.  And 
seldom,  surely,  has  so  rich  a  collection  been  stowed  away  in  so  strange  a 
suite  of  rooms.  Roorns,  indeed,  are  hardly  the  word.  The  central  point, 
where  the  proprietor  wrote  and  studied,  was  a  vaulted  chamber,  and  all 
around  was  a  labyrinth  of  passages  to  which  you  mounted  or  descended 
by  a  step  or  two ;  of  odd  nooks  and  sombre  little  corridors,  and  tiny 
apartments  squeezed  aside  into  corners,  and  lighted  either  from  the  cor- 
ridor or  by  a  lancet-window  or  a  loophole.  The  tlcors  were  of  polished  oak 
or  deal  ;  the  ceilings  of  stone  or  whitewashed  ;  and  as  to  the  walls,  you 
could  see  nothing  of  them  for  the  panelling  of  shelves  and  the  backs  of  the 
volumes.  It  was  books — books — books — everywhere  ;  the  brilliant  modem 
binding  of  recent  works  relieving  the  dull  and  far  more  appropriate  tints  of 
work-worn  leather  and  time-stained  vellum.  To  the  visitor  it  seemed  con- 
fusion worse  confounded  ;  though  wherever  his  glance  happened  to  fall,  he 
had  assurance  of  the  treasures  heaped  at  random  around  him.  But  his 
host  carried  the  clue  to  the  labyrinth  in  his  brain,  and  could  lay  his  hand 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment  on  the  book  he  happened  to  want.  And  with 
the  wonders  he  had  to  oiler  fur  your  admiration,  you  forgot  the  flight  of 
time,  till  you  woke  up  from  your  abstraction  in  the  enchanted  library,  to 
inquire  about  the  manuscript  that  was  in  course  of  publication. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  delightful  literary  retirement  or 
a  happier  life  than  that  of  the  Book-IIunter  in  the  society  of 
children  to  whom  he  was  attached.  His  letters  to  his  boys  and 
girls  are  models  of  what  such  compositions  should  be,  so  full  are 
they  of  instruction  delightfully  conveyed,  without  a  touch  of  the 
manner  of  Mr.  Barlow  or  of  Evenings  at  Home.  In  one  of  the 
letters  Dr.  Burton  mentions  that  conglomerate  is  called  "  the 
breeding  stone  "  iu  Hertfordshire.  This  reminds  one  of  the  cele- 
brated "breeding  stones  "  in  Hawaii.  When  any  native  lady  of  rank 
has  a  child,  it  is  fabled  that  the  sacred  stone  by  the  temple  brings 
into  the  world  a  little  pebble.  In  1867  Dr.  Burton  was  appointed 
I  Historiographer  Royal,  and  the  office  pleased  him  none  the  less 
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because  it  was  the  gift  of  a  Conservative  Government  to  a 
scholar  of  the  Liberal  party.  His  income  was  now  about  900/. 
a  year,  for  which  sum  it  seems  that  near  Edinburgh  a  man  may 
dwell  in  an  ancient  chateau  and  collect  books  to  his  heart's  desire, 
while  he  also  educates  a  large  family.  Felices  Scoti  nimium,  and 
yet  they  keep  crossing  Tweed  and  taking  that  view  of  their  native 
land  which  Dr.  Johnson  reckoned  the  finest.  In  1878  Craighouse 
was  sold  to  the  managers  of  a  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  Dr.  Burton, 
wandering  further  atield,  took  up  his  abode  at  Morton.  He 
was  now  out  of  range  of  Edinburgh  hospitalities ;  almost  all 
Lis  old  friends  had  joined  the  majority,  and  new  friends  he 
refused  to  make.  His  latest  years  and  holidays  were  given  to 
studying  the  battlefields  of  Marlborough's  wars.  Dr.  Burton  did 
not  long  survive  the  completion  of  his  latest  work,  which  doubt- 
less is  not  without  the  faults  of  old  age  and  of  increasing,  though 
unconscious,  weakness.  The  biographical  sketch,  by  Mrs.  Barton, 
gives  a  very  distinct  portrait  of  a  scholar  and  a  humorist ; 
reserved,  and  even  dry,  in  his  manner  to  strangers,  but  kind, 
charitable,  and  affectionate.  His  charitable  performances  were 
certainly  peculiar  in  manner. 

Dr.  Burton  was  always  much  interested  in  the  Christmas-tree,  and  used 
to  contribute  largely  to  it  what  he  called  trash — i.e.,  cheap  fancy  articles, 
it'  he  happened  to  be  in  London  before  Christinas-time,  or  money  if  he  did 
not.  His  mode  of  visiting  poor  people  was  peculiar.  He  no  sooner  heard 
of  any  plan  of  benevolence  towards  them  than  he  was  determined  it  should 
be  immediately  carried  out,  and  utterly  impatient  of  all  preparations.  He 
chose  to  carry  a  basket,  the  heavier  the  better,  but  would  on  no  account 
enter  a  cottage,  still  less  speak  to  an  inmate.  He  preferred  such  expedi- 
tions in  the  dark,  that  he  might  successfully  hide  himself  outside  while  his 
wife  went  in  to  distribute  his  bounty. 

With  remarkable  candour  his  biographer  observes  that  "  John 
Hill  Burton  can  never  have  been  handsome,  and  he  so  deter- 
minedly neglected  his  person  as  to  increase  its  natural  defects. 
His  greatest  mental  defect  was  an  almost  entire  want  of  imagina- 
tion. From  this  cause  the  characters  of  those  nearest  and  dearest 
to  him  remained  to  his  life's  end  a  sealed  book."  In  this  defect 
lay,  perhaps,  the  chief  intellectual  difference  between  Dr.  Burton 
and  his  old  friend  and  contemporary,  the  most  kind  and  sympa- 
thetic cf  men,  Dr.  John  Brown.  Dr.  Burton's  work,  after  all, 
chietly  appeals  to  scholars  and  lovers  of  books.  His  studies  of 
Charles  lvirkpatrick  Sharpe,  of  De  Quiucey,  and  of  other  mighty 
book-hunters  are  rather  strings  of  anecdote  than  analyses  of  cha- 
racter. But  the  Book-Hunter  remains  by  far  the  most  amusing 
and  learned  of  modem  books  about  books.  It  is  a  work  literally 
replete  with  diversion ;  and  we  trust  that,  when  this  too 
ponderous  edition  is  exhausted,  the  publishers  may  reprint  the 
Hook-Hunter,  with  Mrs.  Burton's  biography,  in  its  ancient  form 
and  habit. 


MOZLEY'S  REMINISCENCES.* 
(Second  Notice.) 

AFTER  the  good  stories  have  been  eujoyed,  the  procession  of 
many  characters,  grotesque  or  venerable,  has  filed  by,  and  the 
btrange  speculations  have  bien  wondered  at,  the  solid  question 
remains  in  the  mouth  of  the  student  of  Mr  Mozley — What  do  I 
learn  of  Newman,  the  Newman  who  first  filled  the  world  with 
his  name,  not  Newman  of  the  Sacred  College,  nor  Newman 
of  the  Oratory,  nor  even  Newman  of  Littlemore,  but  Newman 
of  Oriel  and  the  Oxford  Tracts,  which  I  could  not  find  in 
the  Apologia  or  elsewhere  ?  We  answer  that,  of  that  Mr. 
Newman,  in  his  the  earliest  and  to  our  mind  most  interesting 
phase,  we  do  find  a  great  deal  which  comes,  to  this  generation 
at  all  events,  with  the  imprint  of  novelty,  while  little  worth 
recording  is  given  by  comparison  of  the  later  vicissitudes  of  his 
career.  This  honest  restrictiveness  constitutes  the  peculiar  value 
of  this  spectacle  of  the  great  Anglican  revivalist  who  is  recalled 
to  visit  as  if  from  outre  tombe  a  world  older  by  fifty  feverish  years. 

The  Apologia  pro  Vita  Sua  is,  as  its  second  title  indicates,  the 
history  of  its  author's  opinions,  and  of  opinions  which  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  he  no  longer  holds  or  respects.  His  actions  only 
come  iu  as  subsidiary  illustrations  of  the  growth  of  these  opinions. 
Iu  this  one  statement  we  have  the  explanation  of  the  apparent 
paradox  that  the  closeness  of  the  analysis  of  the  self-painted  picture 
makes  it  defective,  owing  to  the  very  minuteness  of  its  parts  as  an 
adequate  presentment  of  the  entire  subject.  It  needed  the  "im- 
pressionist"  to  supply  the  corresponding  landscape.  It  is  a  piece 
of  good  fortune  little  to  have  been  hoped  for  that  one  so  very 
close  to  Newman  should  have  been  reserved  to  supply  the  com- 
plementary narrative  from  personal  knowledge,  and  while  he  can 
still  command  readers  to  whom  the  rrlonograph  is  not  merely 
liistory.  The  book,  if  it  had  been  posthumous,  and  only  pub- 
lished for  those  who  never  had  known  Mr.  Newman,  would  have 
lost  much  of  its  value.  Besides,  the  Apologia  itself  already 
belongs  to  a  past  age,  and  the  time  has  come  for  another  record. 
Viewed  not  so  much  in  regard  to  the  writer's  own  opinions  as  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  he  made  his  revelation,  those  con- 
fessions, now  eighteen  years  old,  are  almost  as  remote  from  these 
days  on  one  side  as  it  is  from  those  of  the  Tracts  on  the  other.  In 
1 864  the  Pope  was  still  a  king  and  still  fallible,  while  the  French 
Empire  seemed  a  stable  institution.  In  Ireland  the  Established 
Church  and  the  established  ideas  of  property  still  prevailed,  and 
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England  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  a  limited  franchise  and  open 
voting  ;  while  the  relations  of  Mr.  Newman  to  the  Church  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  can  only  relatively  be  said  to  correspond  with, 
those  of  Cardinal  Newman  to  the  Church  of  the  Council  of  the 
Vatican.  By  way  of  illustrating  the  sort  of  light  which  Mr. 
Mozley's  anecdotes  throw  upon  the  references  of  the  Apologia,  we 
will  quote  (necessarily  abridged)  the  passage  in  which  Dr. 
Newman  embodied  his  feelings  towards  the  head  of  his  college, 
Dr.  Hawkins,  still  alive  to  every  question  of  interest,  seventy-one 
years  after  his  degree  and  fifty-four  after  his  election,  iu  honoured 
retirement  at  Rochester,  where  up  till  this  day  a  stall  has  beea 
attached  to  the  Provostship  of  Oriel: — 

I  can  say  with  a  full  heart  that  I  love  him  and  have  never  ceased  to 
love  him.  I  thus  preface  what  might  otherwise  seem  rude,  that  in  the 
course  of  the  many  years  we  were  together  afterwards  he  provoked  me  very- 
much  from  time  to  time,  though  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  I  provoked 
him  a  great  deal  more.  .  .  .  He  was  the  lirst  who  taught  me  to  weigh  my 
words  and  to  be  courteous  in  my  statements.  .  .  .  'then,  as  to  doctrine, 
he  was  the  means  of  great  additions  to  my  belief.  ...  It  was  Dr. 
Hawkins,  too,  who  taught  me  to  anticipate  that,  before  many  years  were 
over,  there  would  be  an  attack  made  upon  the  books  and  the  canon  of 
Scripture.  .  .  .  There  is  one  other  principle  which  I  gained  from  Dr.  Hawkins 
more  directly  bearing  upon  Catholicism  than  any  that  I  have  mentioned, 
and  that  is  the  doctrine  of  Tradition. 

These  sentences  might,  to  the  uninformed,  seem  a  somewhat 
commonplace  description  of  a  moderately  intimate  acquaint- 
ance, but  Mr.  Mozley  reminds  them  that  under  this  friendly 
language  are  hid  the  facts  that  Mr.  Newman's  own  vote  made 
Dr.  Hawkins  Provost  of  Oriel  as  against  Keble,  and  that  after- 
wards Mr.  Newman  was  deprived  of  his  Tutorship  by  Dr. 
Hawkins,  on  a  difference  proceeding  from  his  reforming  zeal, 
an  incident  which  was  at  the  time  a  grievous  disappointment, 
while  in  its  results  it  became  a  turning-point  of  his  career, 
from  the  leisure  and  the  stimulus  which  it  gave  him  to  embark  on 
the  more  free  aud  adventurous  career  of  a  reformer  with  a  Church 
and  not  a  College  as  the  object  of  his  solicitude.  Bat  we  have  no 
time  to  linger  over  personal  details.  We  desire  to  concentrate  our 
attention  on  the  central  incident  of  Mr.  Newman  crusading  as 
editor  of  the  Tracts  for  the  Times,  and  see  how  he  paints  himself 
in  that  character  and  how  he  is  painted  by  Mr.  Mozley,  and  we 
think  we  shall  show  that  the  slight  differences  only  go  to  establish 
a  substantial  identity  of  statement.  Of  course  the  reader  must 
throw  himself  into  the  times  as  they  were  in  1833.  He  must 
recall  England,  recovering  from  the  drastic  effects  of  a  first  Parlia- 
mentary reform,  old  things  seeming  to  totter  more  than  they 
were — then  at  least — really  tottering  ;  the  Church  too  conscious 
of  being  Established  and  too  little  of  being  Apostolic,  with  its 
enemies  assailing  one  characteristic  and  denying  the  other ; 
men  highly  placed  in  the  Universities,  who  should  have  stood 
between  the  living  and  the  dead,  in  their  seltishness  and  their 
cowardice  mistaking  friend  for  foe ;  and  society  in  general  pro- 
foundly ignorant,  suspicious,  and  impatient  of  all  that  world  of 
theological  fact  and  that  copious  vocabulary  of  ecclesiastical 
phraseology  which  is  now  universally  recognized  aud  partially 
understood  by  opponents  no  less  than  by  supporters.  After 
sundry  conferences  with  friends  of  opinions  more  or  less  iden- 
tical, of  whom  one  was  a  distinguished  Cambridge  divine  and 
scholar,  Hugh  James  Rose,as  to  whom — curiously  modifying  what 
was  otherwise  high  praise — Dr.  Newman  records  in  the  Apologia 
that  "  Rose  could  not  go  ahead  across  country  as  Froude  had  no 
scruple  in  doing,"  that  with  him  "  the  chief  test  of  a  line  of 
policy  lay  in  the  consideration  whether  it  would  work  " ;  and, 
what  was  worst,  that  he  was  "  Conservative  "  and  believed  in 
Committees,  while  Newman's  hopes  were  centred  on  Universi- 
ties. In  fact,  both  men  had  strongly  in  them  the  spirit  of  leader- 
ship ;  but,  while  Rose  appreciated  the  necessity  of  organization, 
Mr.  Newman  concentrated  himself  on  that  personal  influence  which 
ought  to  begin  by  being  sure  of  the  prior  possession  of  a  sullicient 
material  to  influence.  That  he  did  so  deeply  influence  a  stubborn 
generation,  in  spite  of  such  a  deficiency,  indicates  his  tran- 
scendent genius.  But  we  are  forestalling.  Self-condemned,  not 
indeed  to  isolation,  but  to  the  co-operation  of  a  clique,  he  buckled 
himself  in  1833  to  the  apparently  hopeless  task  of  regenerating  the 
Church  of  England  through  the  influence  of  a  series  of  Tracts, 
these  Tracts  being  themselves  intended  to  form  the  rallying  cry  of 
what  could  not  help  being,  however  much  their  authors  might  try 
to  shut  their  eyes,  a  distinct  party  in  that.  This  is  his  own 
description  of  the  way  in  which  he  set  to  work : — 

For  myself,  I  was  not  the  person  to  take  the  lead  of  a  party  ;  I  never 
was  from  tirst  to  last  more  than  a  leading  author  of  a  school,  nor  did  I  ever 
wish  to  be  anything  else.  This  is  my  own  account  of  the  matter,  and  I 
say  it,  neither  as  intending  to  disown  the  responsibility  of  what  was  done, 
nor  as  ungrateful  to  those  who  at  that  time  made  more  of  me  than  I 
deserved,  and  did  more  for  my  sake  and  at  my  bidding  than  I  myself. 
.    .    .   At  no  time  have  I  acted  on  others  without  their  acting  on  me. 

Meanwhile  young  men  from  Oxford,  as  he  describes,  spread  the 
Tracts  and  their  opinions  over  the  country. 

Thus  the  movement,  viewed  with  relation  to  myself,  was  but  a  floating 
opinion  ;  it  was  not  a  power.  .  .  .  My  great  principle  ever  was,  Live 
and  let  live.  I  never  had  the  steadiness  or  dignity  necessary  for  a  leader. 
To  the  last  I  never  recognized  the  hold  I  held  over  young  men.  ...  I  telt 
great  impatience  at  our  being  called  a  party,  and  would  never  allow  that 
we  were  one. 

Now,  then,  let  us  look  at  Mr.  Mozley's  picture  of  the  machinery 
which  Mr.  Newman  set  in  action : — 

The  tracts  had  to  be  circulated  by  post,  by  hand,  or  anyhow,  and  many  a 
j'oung  clergyman  spent  days  in  riding  about  with  a  pocketful,  surprising 
his  neighbours  at  breakfast,  lunch,  dinner,  and  tea.    The  correspondence 
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that  ensued  was  immense.  Nobody  was  too  humble  in  intellect  or  in 
clerical  position  not  to  be  invited  and  enrolled  as  an  ally.  Men  survive,  or 
have  but  lately  passed  away,  who  can  never  have  known  what  it  «  as  to  share 
a  glory  and  a  greatness  except  at  that  happy  time.  The  world  would  now 
wonder  to  see  a  list  of  the  great  Cardinal's  friends.  He  had  a  remarkable 
quality  which  presents  a  strange  contrast  to  the  common  habit  of  vulgar 
depredators.  Like  Walter  Scott,  he  could  only  see  the  best  and  highest 
parts  of  the  human  character,  hoping  ever  against  hope. 

This  was  that  Mr.  Newman,  who  had  persuaded  himself  that  he 
was  not  aware  of  his  influence  over  young  men.  Probably  he  was 
not  so  ;  but,  measuring  other  men's  single-hearted  enthusiasm  by 
his  own,  he  fancied  they  were  doing  all  tbis  work,  not  at  all  because 
they  had  fallen  under  his  spell,  but  solely  because  the  work  itself 
was  entrancing  them.  The  following  passage  still  more  closely 
illustrates  the  statements  of  the  Apohgia: — 

It  was  Newman's  way  to  accept  the  suggestion  of  time?,  circumstances, 
and  persons,  and  so  to  allow  people  to  believe  themselves  the  original 
movers,  if  it  were  at  all  possible.  This  sometimes  gave  an  undue  appear- 
ance of  originality  and  finality  to  a  proceeding,  or  to  a  mere  concurrence.  If 
he  always  left,  as  it  were,  a  nest-egg  for  something  beyond,  that  he  did  not 
heed,  for  though  it  might  not  be  in  the  programme,  it  was  not  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  occasion.  From  the  first  he  insisted  on  what  may  be  called  a 
loose  formation.  He  would  neither  bind  nor  be  bound.  He  had  seen  enou  gh 
of  societies.  He  did  not  like  committees.  He  suspected  everything 
metropolitan.  Great  cities  were  great  evils,  he  used  to  say.  Yet  there  must 
be  a  centre.  Universities,  he  said,  were,  in  this  country,  the  centres  of 
intellect  and  of  religion.  So  they  that  chose  to  wriie  on  the  lines  of  the 
Church  of  Eugland  might  send  him  what  they  had  to  say,  and  he  would 
see  to  have  it  printed  and  circulated.  Of  course  there  must  have  been 
also  some  distribution  of  subjects. 

Mr.  Newman,  in  fact,  did  not  know  his  own  popularity,  he  did  not 
know  his  own  power — popularity  and  power,  both  of  them  con- 
fronted by  bitter  antagonism,  of  which  he  had  too  keen  though  dis- 
tant an  appreciation,  while  all  the  time  he  was  buoyed  up  by  an 
overmastering  self-consciousness,  which,  while  untainted  by  vanity, 
was  always  deluding  him  with  Plato's  vain  imagination  that 
Truth  was  so  beautiful  in  herself  that  she  had  only  to  be 
seen  as  she  really  was  to  be  accepted  by  all  men.  His 
temptation  was  to  be  too  keenly  sensitive  to  the  apparent 
discouragement  of  insufficient  visible  results,  while  there  had 
not  been  time  for  more.  His  army  was  not  only  a  loose  forma- 
tion, but  was,  as  far  as  he  knew  about  it,  all  officers,  and  even 
those  only  partially  identified  by  the  general.  The  wonder  was 
not  that  the  success  of  the  movement  was  so  limited  during  his 
supremacy,  but  that  its  unconscious  gains  had  been  so  many,  so 
real,  and  so  widely  spread  during  that  period.  Viewed  in  the  light 
of  his  own  mental  analysis,  illustrated  as  it  is  by  Mr.  Mozley,  Mr. 
Newman's  defection,  which  may  now  be  dated  troni  his  retreat  to 
Littlemore  in  1839,  is  not  so  marvellous.  lie  tells  us  how,  in  a 
rather  superb  contempt  of  modern  circumstances,  he  would  recog- 
nize no  safe  entrenchment  except  within  a  University.  Elsewhere 
he  tells  us  in  the  Apologia,  "  My  own  Bishop  was  my  Pope ;  I 
knew  no  other  ;  the  successor  of  the  Apostles,  the  Vicar  of 
Christ."  At  the  same  time  he  had,  as  he  says, "  absolute  confidence 
in  my  cause."  It  was  no  wonder,  then,  that  when  his  own  Univer- 
sity and  his  own  Bishop  failed  him,  he  should  fail  himself.  How 
far  his  prepossessions  were  wrenched  may  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that  his  place  of  refuge  within  the  Roman  fold  after  a  passing  trial 
of  Dublin  has  permanently  become  Birmingham.  The  marvel  of 
the  affair  is  to  us  who  can  look  back,  not  that  Newman's  work 
in  the  Church  of  England  seemed  to  have  failed  with  Newman, 
but  that  Newman's  work  has  proved  itself  to  have  succeeded 
there  without  Newman.  The  visible  form  which  the  move- 
ment assumed  in  Mr.  Newman's  hands  was  mainly  that  of 
literature,  and  mainly  of  serial  literature,  approaching,  yet  falling 
short  of,  journalism  in  its  modern  significance.  The  years  of 
his  unquestioning  allegiance  to  the  Church  of  England  were 
those  of  the  Oxtord  Tracts,  the  British  Magazine,  the  Library 
of  the  Fathers,  the  Anglo-Catholic  Library,  the  successive  volumes 
of  Parochial  Sermons,  the  British  Critic  with  its  essay-like 
articles,  and  his  doubting  days  found  their  outlet  in  the  suc- 
cessive numbers  of  Lives  of  British  Saints.  After  he  had  gone, 
while  the  How  of  solid  literature  suffered  no  ebb,  we  heard 
on  one  side  of  Church  newspapers,  and  on  the  other  of  Church 
Unions  of  the  old  type,  Architectural  and  Ecclesiological  Societies, 
Committees  to  form  and  guide  sisterhoods  and  Houses  of  Charity 
or  to  sustain  missions,  of  Church  Restorations,  Choral  Festivals, 
Guilds,  and  so  forth.  Later  on  has  come  the  compact  system  of 
the  English  Church  Union,  and  that  novel  growth  of  Congresses, 
Church  Defence  Societies,  Conferences,  and  so  on,  organized, 
indeed,  to  take  in  both  sides,  but  certainly  working  very  much  to 
the  advantage  of  the  High  party.  Personally  Dr.  Newman  would 
have  little  sympathy  with  these  later  developments  of  his  move- 
ment, and  in  Roman  Catholic  eyes  they  would  appear  to  be  tainted 
with  much  contempt  for  formal  authority.  Yet  all  this  energy 
within  the  Church  of  England,  humanly  speaking,  must  have 
remained  undeveloped  but  for  the  impulse  given  half  a  century 
back  by  the  self-communing  student,  yet,  in  spite  of  self,  leader  of 
ni9n  in  his  gloomy  rooms  at  Oriel  College. 

To  put  the  matter  in  a  familiar  way,  the  Anglican  Mr.  Newman 
wanted  a  man  Friday — a  chief  of  the  stall'  or  whip — to  reduce 
theory  to  practice,  and  create  machinery ;  some  one  as  attractive 
as  Henry  Wilberforce,  but  his  reverse  in  habits  of  business,  or 
some  Hugh  James  Rose  with  Henry  Wilberforce's  geniality.  As  it 
was,  there  w'as  always  a  deficiency,  illustrated  as  it  is  by  that  curious 
"  we  "  which  so  characteristically  recurs  down  to  this  day  in  Dr. 
Pusey's  letters,  and  recalls  the  lew  men  of  conspicuous  piety, 
learning,  and  ability  who  shut  the  window  and  drew  down  the 


blind  before  they  took  counsel  together,  and  earned  the  imputation 
of  being  a  conspiracy  because  they  were  so  innocent  of  the  con- 
spirator's arts. 

We  have  no  space  to  follow  out  the  vicissitudes  of  Mr.  Newman's 
history,  either  during  his  year3  of  doubting  between  the  English 
and  Roman  systems,  or  during  those  of  his  adhesion  to  Rome, 
under  conditions  which  we  must  leave  to  posterity  to  construct 
out  of  his  own  published  revelations.  The  two  things  which  are  in- 
contestable are  his  greatness  and  his  influence.  Of  the  mode  of  either 
we  are  not  yet  competent  to  judge,  and  when  the  decision  is  reached 
the  writer  who  dares  to  undertake  the  task  must  compare,  contrast, 
and  harmonize  Mr.  Newman  of  Oriel  and  the  Church  of  England, 
Cardinal  Newman  of  the  Oratory  and  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
everywhere  John  Henry  Newman  in  his  own  unique  individuality. 
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WHATEVER  view  may  be  taken  as  to  the  glories  of  Oliver 
Cromwell's  Protectorate,  no  faithful  picture  of  it  can  be 
drawn  without  shadows  many  and  deep.  The  year  of  which  the 
records  are  before  us,  in  the  most  recent  instalment  of  the  results 
of  Mrs.  Everett  Green's  arduous  labours,  was  neither  the  gloomiest 
nor  the  most  glorious  of  the  Protector's  wonderful  quinquennium, 
for  the  system  of  military  government  begun  in  1655  had  not 
time  in  that  year  fully  to  display  its  character,  and  though  Dryden 
uses  a  poetic  license  in  asserting  that  Cromwell's  "  latest  victories 
still  thickest  came,"  yet  his  foreign  policy  was  only  beginning  fully 
to  declare  itself  with  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  and  alliance  with 
France.  But  it  was  a  year,  notwithstanding,  of  high  significance 
in  English  history.  At  the  close  of  1654,  when  Blake  had  made 
the  name  of  Eoglaud  feared  in  the  Mediterranean,  Venables  and 
Penn  had  sailed  to  attack  the  empire  of  Spain  in  the  New  World. 
The  expedition  miscarried ;  but  Jamaica,  upon  which  the  un- 
steady ambition  of  Charles  I.'s  favourite  Minister  had  in  vain  cast 
longing  eyes,  became  an  English  possession.  The  declaration  of 
war  against  Spain,  which  all  but  coincided  in  date  with  the  con- 
clusion of  the  French  treaty,  hardly  marks  the  religious  tendencies 
of  Cromwell's  foreign  policy  more  plainly  than  does  the  attitude- 
at  once  taken  up  by  hi3  Government  in  this  year  towards  the- 
sufferings  of  the  Waldenses.  As  yet  nothing  was  accomplished 
beyond  ordering  a  public  fast,  and  urging  a  thoroughly  organized 
subscription  in  all  the  parishes  of  the  country  for  "  the  poor 
Protestants."  But  Cromwell  was  not  the  man  to  imitate  the- 
tactics  of  James  I.  when  he  ordered  the  collection  of  voluntary 
contributions  for  the  defence  of  the  Palatinate  without  having 
made  up  his  mind  as  to  his  own  policy ;  and  the  prayers  and 
offerings  of  1655  were  to  be  followed  by  the  very  decisive  inter- 
vention of  1656.  At  home  the  former  year  witnessed  the  out- 
break and  the  suppression  of  a  Royalist  rising,  which  might 
possibly  have  proved  as  formidable  as  it  was  made  to  appear  by 
the  Government — the  celebrated  Salisbury  insurrection.  But  the 
real  importance  did  not  lie  in  the  struggle  itself,  which  was  brief 
and  abortive,  and  virtually  ended  with  the  fight  at  South  Molton,. 
where,  according  to  a  curious  passage  in  a  contemporary  letter 
summarized  by  Mrs.  Green,  "  the  Tories,  as  the  Somersetshire  men 
called  them,  were  routed."  Its  immediate  consequence  was  a  deci- 
mation-tax on  the  estates  of  all  Royalists,  as  palpably  unjust  as  it 
was  grievously  oppressive,  and  the  still  more  momentous  measure- 
dividing  Eugland  into  military  districts  under  major-generals, 
assisted  by  "  Commissioners  for  securing  the  peace  of  the  Common- 
wealth," who,  like  the  decarchies  under  the  Lysandrian  harmosts, 
assisted  the  chosen  agents  of  the  central  holder  of  power. 

It  is  undoubtedly  a  dark  and  a  dreary  time  into  which  the- 
volume  helps  us  to  gain  some  further  insight.  Nor  is  it  less  dark 
because  of  the  flashes  of  furious  hatred  which  shoot  across  it  froma 
the  head-quarters  of  the  royalist  emigration,  or  less  dreary  because 
of  the  academical  gambollings  of  the  Williamson  correspondence. 
From  Cologne,  indeed,  there  are  two  currents  of  information ;  for, 
in  addition  to  the  letters  of  Sir  Edward  Nicholas  just  referred  to, 
which,  much  against  his  will,  found  their  way  into  the  hands  of 
the  Council,  this  volume  contains  several  of  the  ciphered  commu- 
nications of  Manning,  alias  Butler,  who  was  in  Hyde's  service  and 
in  Thurloe's  pay,  and  who  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  found  out,, 
and  shot  by  order  of  Charles  II.  In  the  rumours  reported  by 
Royalist  pens  concerning  the  Protector's  intentions  no  one  is  likely 
to  seek  for  undiluted  or  unexpanded  truth,  though  a  grain  of  it 
may  occasionally  not  be  absent  from  the  composition.  Thus  it  is 
true  that  in  1656  Cromwell  established  a  lifeguard  of  160  men — 
no  useless  precaution,  as  "  inventive  Sindercomb "  was  shortly 
afterwards  to  find ;  and  no  doubt  the  matter  was  already  under 
consideration  in  the  previous  year.  Accordingly  in  September 
1655  Charles  II.  received  intelligence  to  the  eflect  that 

Cromwell  has  been  three  months  treating  with  the  Swiss  to  raise  him  a 
body  guard  of  3.000,  because  he  cannot  trust  his  own  army,  as  they  are 
generally  averse  to  what  he  desires,  and  he  would  depend  upon  these  as 
the  Turk  upon  his  janizaries.  For  this  purpose  a  Swiss  colonel  has  been 
some  time  with  him,  but  has  lately  come  over  to  this  side  the  sea. 

To  conceal  the  design,  many  Swiss  families  have  been  brought  over  and 
sent  to  London,  and  more  are  coming  daily.  To  compass  this,  all  the  money 
collected  for  the  relief  of  the  Protestants  in  Savoy,  and  much  more,  is  sent 
over  to  Switzerland  to  be  employed  in  that  service  ;  if  he  bring  it  to  puss, 
he  can  order  the  city  of  London  as  he  pleases,  and  not  fear  his  army. 
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Carried  out  on  a  scale  like  that  indicated  in  the  above  extract,  the 
notion  of  a  little  army  of  Oalviniat  mercenaries  guarding  the 
person  of  the  Protector  would  have  indeed  formed  a  curious 
climax  to  the  history  of  the  relations  between  the  Swiss  and  the 
English  (and  Scottish)  revolution,  of  which  Professor  Adolf  Stern 
has  in  a  noteworthy  essay  traced  the  beginnings.  But  the 
Royalists  abroad  were  not  content  with  eagerly  circulating,  and  as 
eagerly  believing,  all  rumours  tending  to  the  discredit  of  the  Pro- 
tector, or  suggesting  doubts  in  the  stability  of  bis  government. 
Writing  from  Rotterdam  to  Secretary  Nicholas,  Luke  Whittington 
regrets  that  his  news  of  Cromwell's  death  did  not  prove  true ;  ex- 
presses his  concurrence  in  the  Secretary's  belief  that  the  usurper 
will  die  a  violent  death ;  and  adds  his  own  opinion  that  to  this 
end  "  all  honest  and  loyal  subjects  are  bound  to  contribute  their 
utmost  endeavours,  for  his  removal  is  the  only  way  to  settle  his 
Majesty  in  his  3  kingdoms  without  much  bloodshed.  There  is," 
the  Secretary's  correspondent,  like  a  practical  person,  goes  on  to 
hint,  "  an  honest,  sober,  and  resolute  man,  who  will  undertake  it 
if  be  may  have  his  Majesty's  authority,  be  restored  to  his 
ancestors'  rights,  now  in  the  bands  of  rebels,  as  soon  as  the  King 
is  restored,  and  have  1,000  guilders  to  furnish  him  for  the  work." 
Nor,  if  the  spy  Manning  is  to  be  believed,  was  this  honest  and 
sober  man  alone  in  his  way  of  looking  at  the  matter  ;  for  "  when 
Major  Holsal  left "  Cologne,  "  he  took  a  pistol  of  Lord  Gerard's, 
and  was  to  give  him  100/.  for  it,  unless  the  Lord  Protector  were 
killed  in  3  months,  and  last  post  they  gave  much  encourage- 
ment." 

Of  disaffection  there  was,  of  course,  an  incalculable  amount  both 
■before  and  after  the  unlucky  "  Salisbury  Insurrection,"  and  the 
drastic  reprisals  which  ensued  upon  it.  Such  measures  as  the 
Protector's  proclamation  of  July  6,  commanding  "  all  who  have 
been  of  the  party  of  the  late  king  or  his  sons  to  depart  London  and 
Westminster  "  within  a  week's  time,  sufficiently  betray  the  help- 
lessness of  the  Government  towards  its  enemies.  When,  after  the 
•suppression  of  the  insurrection,  commissions  of  oyer  and  terminer 
had  been  issued  for  the  trial  of  those  who  had  taken  part  in  it  in 
the  West  or  in  the  North,  there  was  much  apprehension  lest  juries 
could  not  be  got  to  deliver  the  necessary  verdicts,  and  the 
machinery  of  the  law  had  to  be  eased  according.  "  I  entreat  you," 
writes  Colonel  Copleston,  Sheriff  of  Devon,  from  Exeter, 

to  do  your  utmost  to  get  as  many  honest  petty  jur3'men  as  you  can,  as 
there  will  be  a  gaol  delivery  for  the  county  held  at  the  Castle  on  the  18th, 
and  there  will  be  great  strivings  by  the  Cavalier  party  to  corrupt  the 
jury.  I  have  sent  you  a  warrant  to  prevent  it,  that  such  may  appear  as 
will  not  favour  the  interest.  Tell  them  I  only  want  them  for  this  time, 
and  it  shall  be  no  prejudice  to  them.    It  would  be  sad  for  such  villains  to 

escape  

P.S. — I  will  pay  your  charges  in  warning  the  men. 

Nothing,  in  our  opinion  at  least,  could  exceed  the  shamelessness  of 
the  plea  on  the  strength  of  which  the  whole  Royalist  party,  in- 
cluding those  who  had  compounded  on  previous  occasions  and  had 
obtained  their  pardon,  were  made  to  suffer  for  the  errors  of  the 
few.  Mrs.  Green  has  appropriately  reprinted  at  the  close  of  her 
Calendar  proper  the  Protector's  Declaration  in  Council,  intended 
to  put  on  record  his  reasons  for  the  severity  with  which  the  insur- 
rection bad  been  avenged.  No  one,  he  argues,  can  suppose  that 
Wilmot  and  Wagstalf  would  have  come  over,  that  the  pretended 
King  would  have  proposed  to  come  over,  and  that  sums  of  such 
magnitude  would  have  been  raised,  had  there  not  been  more  per- 
sons involved  in  the  matter  than  appeared  in  it.  He  afterwards 
made  the  same  very  safe,  and,  up  to  a  certain  point,  very  true, 
assertion  in  his  speech  of  September  17th,  1656,  appealing,  as  we 
find  from  Carlyle's  ornate  report,  to  the  evidence  of  Manning,  who, 
for  giving  this  intelligence,  had  unfortunately  lost  his  life  since  "  in 
Neuburg  Country." 

Mrs.  Green,  the  value  of  whose  succinct  .and  business-like  pre- 
faces impresses  itself  more  and  more  upon  us  with  every  successive 
volume  of  the  Calendars  issuing  under  her  editorship,  is  no  doubt 
correct  in  the  reason  which  she  assigns  for  the  severe  exactions 
from  the  Royalists  in  general,  and  from  those  of  Guernsey  and 
Jersey  in  particular.  She  tinds  it  in  "  the  impecuniosity  of 
Government,"  a  fact  on  which  the  whole  of  this  volume  may  be 
described  as  a  running  commentary.  For  this  impecuniosity  the 
needs  of  the  great  spending  services  were  of  course,  in  the  first 
instance,  responsible.  Not  only  would  the  whole  conduct  of  the 
Administration  have  been  signally  facilitated,  but  the  history 
of  England  might,  for  a  time  at  least,  have  taken  a  very 
different  turn,  had  the  Protector  been  able  to  reduce  the 
army  as  he  wished,  both  in  England  and  in  Scotland.  But  to 
bring  about  this  result  it  was  of  course  necessary  to  payr  oH' 
the  arrears,  and  for  this  the  money  was  wanting.  Special  causes 
had  contributed  to  the  emptiness  of  the  Treasury,  which  extra- 
ordinary means  had  thus  to  be  taken  to  supply.  Through  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  this  volume  runs  the  wretched  story  of 
Abraham  Granger  and  Joshua  Fugill's,  and  their  "  most  bosom 
friends  and  trotters' "  frauds  upon  the  revenue,  with  their  recrimi- 
nations upon  one  another,  and  their  piteous  appeals  for  mercy, 
clothed  in  the  unctuous  phraseology  usual  at  the  time.  On 
the  other  hand,  appeals  for  money,  in  one  shape  or  another,  besiege 
the  Council  from  all  sides,  and  seem,  it  is  but  just  to  add,  very 
generally  to  be  met  by  a  readiness  so  far  as  possible  to  meet  the 
justice  or  exigencies  of  each  case.  Not  only  are  noblemen,  and 
actually  late  personal  servants  of  the  Royal  family,  found 
proffering  their  requests  for  a  consideration  of  their  losses  or  a 
mitigation  of  their  needs,  but  petitioners  possessed  of  real  or 
supposed  claims  upon  the  existing  Government  add  to  its  reasons  | 


for  desiring  to  be  saved  from  its  friends.  The  widow  of  Sir 
William  Fairfax  (Major-General  of  Horse  under  Ferdinando, 
Lord  Fairfax),  who  lost  his  life  in  the  service  of  the  Parliament 
early  in  the  Civil  War,  applies  for  a  grant  of  money,  having  only 
received  1,500/.  out  of  4,000/.  of  arrears  due,  but  having  hitherto 
remained  passive,  "  while  matters  of  so  great  concern  were  in 
hand."  The  widow  of  John  Meldrum,  "  eldest  colonel  of  horse 
in  the  late  army,"  slain  at  Cheriton  fight,  as  she  has  waited  seven 
years  for  the  arrears  of  her  husband,  without  receiving  anything 
whatever,  and  is  starving,  applies  for  aid,  "among  other  dis- 
tressed widows  whom  God  has  put  it  into  your  heart  to  re- 
lieve." And  yet  another  widow  begs  that,  out  of  a  grant  of 
5,000/.  made  to  her  husband  or  herself  by  two,  or  virtually 
three,  Parliaments,  "some  competent  sum  should  be  paid  to 
her  forthwith."  This  "  woman  of  sorrows,"  as  she  calls  herself, 
was  the  relict  of  Bastwick,  the  victim  of  the  Star  Chamber ;  and 
she  at  last  obtained  a  pension  of  20s.  a  week,  with  a  prospect 
of  some  further  allowance.  To  these  humiliating,  but  no  doubt 
unavoidable,  compromises  with  the  responsibilities  of  the  Govern- 
ment corresponded  a  vigorous  attempt  to  reduce  its  current  ex- 
penditure. Among  the  various  reductions  in  April  1655  occurs 
that  of  John  Milton's  salary  from  288/.  to  150Z. ;  but  Professor 
Masson  has  so  elaborately  argued  the  question  as  to  what  this 
change  does  or  may  mean  that  we  need  not  enter  into  it  here. 
The  same  authority  reminds  us  that  the  economical  reform  of  the 
Protector's  Council  was  after  all  not  more  formidable  than  some 
other  economical  reforms  of  later  times  have  proved,  inasmuch  a3 
Marchmont  Needham,  and  not  he  alone,  is  afterwards  found  re- 
ceiving the  salary  which  the  Order  of  the  Council  declares  to  be 
taken  away. 

Next  to  the  troubles  besetting  the  political  government  and  the 
finances  of  the  State,  the  religious  difficulties  of  the  time  occupy 
much  space  in  this  volume.  One  form  assumed  by  them  is  that  of 
contentions  between  the  ministers  approved  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Triers  and  the  predecessors  whom  they  had  supplanted.  Else- 
where the  parishioners  protest  against  a  change  of  minister  with 
which  they  are  threatened ;  while  the  inhabitants  of  Harwich 
protest  against  having  any  longer  to  content  themselves  without 
"  a  godly  divine  of  their  own  choice."  "  In  the  corrupt  times  of 
the  late  king  we  were  joined  to  Dovercourt,  a  mile  off,  and  the 
vicar  preached  at  each  place  once  on  the  Lord's  Day ;  but  this 
has  led  to  profaneness,  tippling,  and  gaming  in  both  places."  But 
the  ecclesiastical  controversies,  so  far  as  they  find  their  way  into 
these  State  Papers,  are  chiefly  of  the  nature  of  personal  quarrels, 
or  of  complaints  like  the  first  in  order  of  calendaring — that  of 
"  some  honest  men  of  Witney  "  against  a  divine  presented  to  the 
living  by  no  less  a  personage  than  Speaker  Lenthall,  and  yet 
reprobated  by  the  complainants  as  "  a  cavalier  and  a  dull  preacher." 
Altogether,  the  illustrations  contained  in  this  Calendar  as  to  the 
working  of  the  religious  system  of  the  Protectorate,  though 
numerous,  are  of  no  specially  instructive  nature.  Of  the  many 
currents  of  opposition  to  the  existing  establishment,  there  are  few 
signs,  except  the  prayer  of  the  "  baptized  believers  in  and  about 
Chard,"  who,  having  "  separated  from  the  public  worship  of  this 
nation  for  conscience  sake,"  beg  leave  to  hold  their  meetings  in  the 
unoccupied  shire  hall. 

It  is  natural  enough  that  this  volume  should  be  unusually  barren 
of  details  of  a  lighter  interest.  If  it  was  not  a  "  darkness  of 
Egypt "  which,  as  Mr.  F.  T.  Palgrave  makes  his  Mourning  Muses 
lament,  overlay  the  land,  it  was  at  least  a  time  when  men  held 
their  breath,  and  when  life  lacked  most  of  what  makes  an  age  of 
history  seem  beautiful  to  after  ages.  The  only  literary  enterprise 
of  which  this  volume  contains  a  notice  was,  however,  a  design 
worthy  both  of  those  who  conceived  it  and  of  the  government  which 
sought  to  facilitate  its  execution — a  Polyglot  Bible,  with  an  intro- 
duction and  guide  to  the  nine  Oriental  languages  in  which  the 
sacred  text  was  to  be  printed.  The  promoters  acknowledge  Sir 
Gilbert  Pickering's  favour  in  the  business.  The  name  of  Dryden's 
first  cousin  constantly  recurs  in  this  volume,  and  among  the 
Militia  Commissioners  named  early  in  the  year  in  fifteen  English 
counties,  for  taking  active  measures  towards  the  preservation  of 
the  public  peace,  are  found  Sir  John  Dryden,  the  poet's  uncle,  a 
strong  Puritan,  and  William  Dryden.  The  Universities  are  almost 
as  silent  in  this  volume  as  the  sciences  which  they  cultivate  ;  but 
King's  College  and  Eton  alike  succeed  in  making  good  their  claims 
for  arrears  due  on  account  of  the  commuted  grant  to  them  by  their 
royal  founder  of  some  tuns  of  Gascony  wine.  A  still  more 
pathetic  interest  perhaps  attaches  to  the  petition  of  the  Heralds' 
College,  which  complains  of  the  evil  practice  of  free-trade  in 
arms,  escutcheons,  and  hatchments.  It  would  appear  from  the 
endorsement  that  the  complaint  was  not  overlooked,  though  the 
day  had  not  yet  come  for  the  summoning  of  the  Protector's  House 
of  Lords.  Republican  and  Puritan  simplicity  was  still  in  fashion, 
though  not  every  one  might  think  it  necessary  to  carry  it  to  an 
extreme  like  Desborough's  obsequious  correspondent,  who  writes 
from  Plymouth  fort : — 

The  clothes  I  bought  in  London  are  far  plainer  than  what  I  formerlv 
wore,  which  you  approved  ;  I  bought  them  with  10/.  which  the  Com- 
missioners for  rrize  Coods  gave  me  lor  services  in  discovering  stolen  goods. 
I  hate  powdered  hair,  and  was  never  in  a  barber's  shop,  whilst  in  London, 
but  my  landlord  cut  my  hair.    I  beg  to  be  restored  to  your  favour. 

We  may  add  that  the  curious  in  such  matters  will  find  on  pp.  16 
and  17  of  this  Calendar  full  information  concerning  the  regulations 
and  fares  of  London  hackney-coachmen,  and  on  pp.  403-405 
concerning  the  system  of  wine  licences  which  _  obtained  in  the 
year  1655.   Alcoholic  liquors  were  a  dillicult  subject  of  legislation 
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Jready  under  the  Protectorate  ;  for  in  a  letter  from  Plymouth  we 
„ead  "that  "the  abominable  strong  drink  brewed  in  this 
own  is  of  more  prejudice  to  the  State  and  to  the  poor 
nen  than  the  heads  of  all  the  brewers  and  alehouse-keepers  here 
ire  worth.  I  have  made  several  complaints  of  it  to  the  Govern- 
ment here,  but  they  protest  they  cannot  remedy  it,  as  the  brewers 
jhave  grown  so  rich,  they  contend  with  them  at  law." 

In   conclusion,   attention   may  be  directed  to  an  aspect  of 
he  history  of  the  Protectorate  which  receives  some  illustration 
'from  this  volume  of  the  State  Papers,   but  which  will  no 
.loubt  receive  more  from  its  successors.      The  history  of  the 
'actions  at  the  Court  of  Charles  II.,  which  in  some  measure  haui- 
>ered,  if  not  paralysed,  the  action  of  the  Royalists,  would  form 
m  interesting  subject  for  a  monograph.   So  few  writers  now  show 
nuch  respect  for  the  memory  of  Clarendon,  that  there  would  be 
;io  fear  of  the  inquiry  being  conducted  with  partiality  as  to  the 
vervice  rendered  or  the  harm  done  to  the  cause  of  the  Restoration 
3y  "  Hyde's  cabal." 


A  PALADIN  OF  FINANCE* 

]%  /TR.  EDWARD  JENKINS  has  always  been  given  to  a  French 
"i-V-L  rather  than  an  English  style  of  composition  in  fiction,  in  so 
»ar  as  making  use  of  sensational  subjects  of  the  hour  goes.  There 

9  nothing,  therefore,  surprising  in  his  having  taken  the  recent 
jrach,  as  they  are  pleased  to  call  and  spell  it  in  France,  of  the 

Jnion  Generale  as  a  subject.     Dealing  with  that  subject,  Mr. 

'enkins  was  bound  to  take  his  scene  and  personages  from  Paris  ; 

0  that  there  is  nothing  surprising  in  that  either.    But  it  is  not 

Buite  so  discoverable  why  he  should  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
arry  local  colour  to   the  point  of  using  the  extraordinary 
\ Snglish- trench  which  appears  on  every  page  of  A  Paladin 
if  Finance.     The  book  indeed  since  its  appearance  in  English 
ias  been  "  run "  in  French  as  a  feuilleton,  and  this  double 
[•nd  may  have  influenced  the  writer's  dialect.    Mr.  Jenkins  may 
ie  respectfully  informed  that  "  a  porcelain  "  is  no  more  English 
han  "  a  china."     Nor,  in  good  English,  is  "  to  efface  your- 
elf "  used  for  to  stand  back ;  nor  do  we  talk  of  "  regarding  a 
■jdan  in  the  white  of  his  eyes."    Moreover,  when  an  author  is  so 
determinedly  Gallic  in  his  English,  it  might  be  better  if  he  paid  a 
,ittle  more  attention  to  the  correction  of  the  press  in  regard  to  his 
French.    We  do  not,  indeed,  suspect  Mr.  Jenkins  of  believing 
;uch  words  as  religeuses,  escrocerie,  cusine,  to  exist  in  French  ;  but 
„ie  has  allowed  his  printer  to  saddle  him  with  these  remarkable 
rthographies.     The  whole  composition  of  the  book,  indeed,  is 
Histinguished  by  a  most  curious  slovenliness.    Mr.  Jenkins  talks 
if  "  that  impossible  person   whom   an  English  poet  ironically 
nvited  to  survey  the  world  from  China  to  Peru."    We  do  not  see 
■he  least  impossibility  in  this  in  these  days  of  globe-trotting  ;  but 
hat  is  not  the  point.    Who  was  the  "  person,"  and  who  was  the 
•inglish  poet  ?    There  certainly  was  an  English  poet  who  said 

&  Let  observation  with  extensive  view 

Survey  mankind  from  China  to  Peru. 

But  "  mankind  "  is  not  "  the  world,"  and  we  so  far  agree  with  Mr. 
Tenkins  as  to  hold  that  a  person  called  Mr.  Observation  is  an  itn- 
lossible  person.  Elsewhere  Mr.  Jenkins  has  the  extraordinary 
emark  that  his  heroine's  "atttiude  would  have  baffled  the  satyr- 
Ike  pruriency  of  the  realists."  He  means,  we  suppose,  the 
laturalists ;  but  that  does  not  alter  the  oddity  of  the  expression. 
Inis  singular  phrase  is,  hosvever,  excelled  by  one  in  which  the 
fame  lady,  so  skilful  in  puzzling  attitudes,  is  described  as  "  sitting 
^ith  her  eyes  fixed  in  contemplation  through  the  clear  glass  of  the 
window  on  the  sky  which  was  visible  beyond  the  high  roof  of  the 
i'iotel."_  To  see  the  sky  beyond  the  roof  of  a  building  in  which  you 
*  re  sitting  is  difficult  unless  the  hotel  was  built  round  a  courtyard, 

1  which  case  Mr.  Jenkins  should  have  expressed  himself  differ- 
ently.   Finally,  he  describes  his  Paladin  as  an  "  Archimandrite  of 

nance."    Archimandrite  is  a  word  which  some  people  are  very 
Fond  of  using  without  the  least  idea  of  its  meaning.'   As  it  has 
[  lere  no  conceivable  signification,  we  can  only  suppose  that  Mr. 
jTenkins  supposes  it  to  be  identical  with  archimage. 
¥  The  story  of  A  Paladin  of  Finance  is  less  remarkable  than  the 
tyle  in  which  it  is  told.    We  are  introduced  to  the  courtyard  of 
■;he  Grand  Hotel,  and  in  it  to  a  certain  M.  Cosmo.    He,  it  appears 
bortly,  is  an  Italian  financier  who  has  just  landed  in  Paris  with  a 
cheme  for  a  vast  "  Catholic  Credit,"  in  founding  which  he  is  well 
■  lacked  by  testimonials  from  persons  of  weight  at  the  Vatican.  To 
iim  enters  a  Parisian  editor  whose  journal  is  at  once  fashionable 
nd  orthodox,  and  the  pair  seek  the  Marquise  of  Rocheraie,  the 
oung,  beautiful,  devout,  and  speculative  wife  of  an  old  and  rich 
faan.    Mme.  de  Rocheraie  is,  or  ought  to  be,  guarded  bv  two 
ragons,  an  abbe,  and  an  infidel  but  clearheaded  secretary,"  while 
n  English  Roman  Catholic  agent  who  has  an  old  grudge  against 
i  'osmo  is  also  against  the  scheme.    The  major  part  of  the  book  is 
|.  ccupied  in  describing  how  the  Italian  overcomes  these  obstacles  and 
!  uccessively  draws  all  sorts  of  persons  into  his  net,  if  only  for  a  time 
f  ong  enough  to  make  them  attract  other  dupes  who  do  not  escape  so 
asily.  _  The  scenes  in  which  he  carries  on  his  machinations  are  pic- 
ined  with  some  power  of  description,  and  with  not  a  little  liveliness, 
j  !osmo  talks  over  the  Marquise  by  appealing  to  her  zeal  for  the  faith, 
i  fe  (in  plain  language)  bribes  her  abbe-secretary  and  also  a  very 
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important  personage,  a  certain  Maitre  Galuchat  (who  is  the  law 
agent  of  many  wealthy  religious  corporations),  by  the  promise  of 
shares  at  par  and  founders'  shares  gratis.  Similar  means  allure 
for  a  time  even  some  of  the  very  Jew  capitalists  whom  the  scheme 
is  designed  most  to  injure.  A  young  exquisite,  the  Baron  Plumm 
(who  divides  his  time  between  the  manufacture  of  a  special  boot 
blacking  with  the  costliest  wines,  the  wearing  of  innumerable 
coats  of  the  most  irreproachable  cut,  and  Bourse  operations  of  no 
small  magnitude  and  artistic  merit),  is  caught  by  his  love  for  the 
Marquise.  A  millionaire  of  low  extraction,  "  le  gros  Dinandier," 
whose  name  is  a  tower  of  strength,  is  inveigled  by  the  influence 
of  Plumm,  who  gets  him  into  the  hitherto  impregnable  Jockey 
Club.  A  Hungarian  prince,  who  has  nothing  but  a  name  of  great 
splendour,  is  secured  by  the  offer  of  Dinandier's  daughter's  hand. 
So  the  adroit  Cosmo  makes  every  supporter  bring  in  somebody 
else,  and  the  Company  starts  with  a  most  imposing  array  of 
names.  Nor  is  it  devoid  of  apparently  solid  resources.  It  has 
concessions  in  Roumania,  branch  financial  establishments  in  Spain, 
mines  in  the  Adriatic  districts.  The  shares  rise  enormously,  and 
of  course  the  big  fishes  all  take  care  to  get  out  of  the  net — all  but 
the  Marquis  de  Rocheraie,  who  in  good  faith  and  disdaining  to- 
faire  Charlemagne,  holds  on.  The  rest  who  knows  not  ?  It  is- 
necessary  to  say  that  Mr.  Jenkins  has  made  his  termination 
rather  more  sanguinary  than  either  history  justifies  or  art  re- 
quires. 

It  is  only  fair  to  Mr.  Jenkins  to  say  that  the  story  as  a  story  is- 
not  at  all  badly  told.  It  is  short,  which  is  in  its  favour ;  there  is 
next  to  no  love-making,  which  is  by  no  means  the  author's  forte  ; 
the  scenes  succeed  each  other  smartly  and  without  tedious  in- 
tervals ;  and  the  various  characters,  if  somewhat  conventional,  are 
fairly  well  drawn,  tolerably  grouped,  and  not  unhappily  contrasted. 
Cosmo's  development  of  his  great  idea  to  the  Marquise,  his  sketch 
of  the  power  of  the  Jews,  its  source,  the  sluggishness  of  the  Church, 
notwithstanding  its  wealth,  and  so  forth,  is  really  very  cleverly  done, 
and  would  make  a  good  leading  article  of  the  Continental  kind.  The 
assembly  of  subordinate  projectors — Dumaresque,the  editor,  Darvell, 
the  opposition  Englishman,  Antoinede  laHouppe,  the  Radical  and 
freethinking  secretary,  who  has  established  himself  in  the  very 
legitimate  and  orthodox  household  of  the  Rocheraies,  the  slippery 
Abbe  Taille-Meche,  and  lastly  the  cosmopolitan  go-between 
Tcheck,  who  passes  his  life  in  doing  business  on  the  double  com- 
mission principle,  are  all  well  drawn.  The  way  in  which  Antoine  de 
la  Houppe,  the  Radical  secretary,  is  "  got  at "  and  induced  to 
abandon  his  opposition  to  the  scheme  is  sufficiently  ingenious, 
though  doubtfully  probable.  In  the  various  interviews  Mr- 
Jenkins  has  shown  good  sense  by  not  making  his  characters 
exhibit  the  superhuman  cleverness  by  which  some  novelists 
defeat  their  own  attempts  at  probability.  The  encounter  between 
Cosmo  and  the  wily  notary  Galuchat  is  well  managed  particularly 
in  this  respect ;  the  scene  of  the  blacking,  where  Baron  Plumm 
gives  instructions  in  the  use  of  that  precious  elixir  to  two  ex- 
quisites only  less  exquisite  than  himself,  is,  though  a  little  ex- 
aggerated, amusing  enough.  The  episode  of  Cecile  Dinandier, 
who  is  blind  and  interesting,  her  father  being  the  most  offensive 
of  all  possible  nouveaux  riches,  has  not  very  much  to  do  with  the 
book  and  is  a  little  out  of  keeping  with  it,  but  it  supplies  some 
more  of  the  contrasts  upon  which  Mr.  Jenkins  seems  chiefly  to 
rely  as  engines  for  producing  amusing  narrative.  Finally,  what 
Mr.  Jenkins  calls  "  the  episode  of  Zabdi"  is  well  told,  and,  as  most 
people  probably  know,  could  be  paralleled  from  actual  history 
without  much  difficulty.  Zabdi  is  a  defaulting  Russian  Jew.  He 
goes  to  a  certain  Minister  in  Eastern  Europe  and  offers  a  million 
and  half  of  francs  per  annum  in  lease  for  a  state  domain.  The 
Minister  will  not  hear  of  it.  Zabdi  goes  away  and  pulls  the  wires. 
Things  are  made  unpleasant  for  the  Minister  in  the  Chamber,  the 
matter  is  privately  arranged,  Zabdi  gets  the  concession  for 
fifteen  millions  and  sells  it  to  Cosmo  for  twenty-two.  Then  the 
Catholic  Credit,  having  got  this  concession, "  plunges  "  for  others  in 
the  same  neighbourhood,  gets  them,  and  has  its  shares  run  up  in, 
proportion. 

All  this  is  very  well — if  only  Mr.  Jenkins  had  taken  the  trouble 
to  write  his  book  in  decent  English.  But  who  is  to  read  a  novel 
containing  passages  like  this,  to  give  a  longer  specimen : — 

This  rotund  dame,  clad  in  a  dark  maroon  satin,  which  sets  off,  or,  at 
least,  displays  with  cynical  candour,  a  figure  everywhere  too  pronounced, 
who  is  talking  with  a  tall,  thin  parchment-skinned,  grey-haired,  aristo- 
cratic but  faded-looking  gentleman,  wearing  light  kids  and  patent-leather 
boots  with  uppers  of  a  light  drab  cloth,  is  Spanish.  You  can  see  it  in  the 
action  of  her  small,  dumpy,  ungloved,  much-bejewelled  hands,  the  finger 
nails  of  which  appear  to  have  gone  into  mourning  for  a  defunct  nail  brush  ; 
you  can  detect  it  in  the  coal-black  eyes  and  eyebrows,  and  the  hair  strong, 
glossy,  massively  built  up  in  braids  on  her  well-shaped  head  ;  in  the  red- 
lipped  mouth  and  its  small,  regular,  dazzling  teeth,  which  only  now  and 
then  peer  out  through  the  painted  portals  ;  in  her  bonnet,  the  handsome 
lace  of  which  is  dirty  enough  to  win  the  admiration  of  the  most  ardent 
connoisseur,  and  in  her  bright  tawny  kid  bottines.  But,  speaking  of  teeth, 
very  differently  do  those  tall,  strong,  blooming  girls,  who  are  freely  laugh- 
ing" aDd  talking  with  an  equally  blooming  old  gentleman,  in  a  grey  tweed 
suit,  and  strong  walking-boots  that  look  as  if  they  had  trotted  in  the  dust 
of  the  boulevards  for  several  hours — very  differently  do  they  air  their 
mouthfuls  of  ivory,  large,  shiny,  perhaps  too  prominent,  but  taken  with  the 
fine,  clear,  frank  but  pure  expression  of  the  blue  eyes,  and  fair  complexion, 
not  without  a  charm  of  their  own. 

How  much  Mr.  Jenkins  may  be  able  to  "  see  "  and  to  "  detect "  in 
the  colour  of  a  lady's  boots  and  the  fit  of  her  dress  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say.  But  we  wish  that  he  had  "  seen "  the  simple 
nastiness  of  the  words  italicized,  and  that  he  had  "  detected  "  the 
l  vulgarity  of  talking  about "  uppers  "  and  "  mouthf  uls  of  ivory."  We 
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have  already  noted  not  a  few  of  his  verbal  eccentricities,  and  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  noting  plenty  more.  Now  it  is  "  the 
coronation  of  her  ears "  (what,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  is  the 
coronation  of  an  ear  ?) ;  now  we  are  told  that  "  the  girl  was  a 
sublimation  in  body  and  spirit  from  the  common  dress  of  a 
vulgarian  race."  Unhappy  English  language !  What  sort  of  a 
race  is  it,  we  wonder,  that  puts  it  to  a  torture  like  this  ?  Count 
MeUot,  a  "fine,  clever  young  aristocrat,"  is,  after  several  other 
bestial  comparisons,  said  to  be  "  as  eclectic  in  plunder  as  a  jackal 
or  a  wolf."  Here  no  conceivable  meaning  of  "  fine  "  known  to 
English,  or  even  Scotch,  will  serve ;  and  it  is  equally  difficult  to 
attach  any  recognized  signification  to  "  eclectic."  Does  Mr. 
Jenkins  par  hasard  think  that  "  eclectic  "  and  "  catholic  "  are  the 
same  thing?  These  questions,  as  well  as  many  others,  force 
themselves  on  the  luckless  reader,  and  prevent  him,  if  he  has  the 
least  respect  for  his  mother  tongue,  from  reading  Mr.  Jenkins 
without  many  gnashings  of  teeth.  If  he  is  not  troubled  with 
that  respect,  he  may  probably  get  on  well  enough  with  this 
Paladin  of  Finance.  It  has  merits,  as  has  indeed  been  pointed 
out  sufficiently.  We  do  not  greatly  care  for  what  a  Frenchman 
has  called,  in  French  nearly  as  pure  as  Mr.  Jenkins's  English, 
4t  le  reportage  dans  le  roman."  But,  if  it  must  be  done,  it 
should  be  done  with  some  sprightliness,  and  at  no  great  length. 
Mr.  Jenkins  has  complied  with  these  conditions;  and,  if  he  had 
been  more  certain  of  the  language  in  which  he  intended  to  write, 
and  more  observant  of  its  requirements  when  he  had  made  up 
his  mind,  there  would  have  been  no  need  to  find  any  great  fault 
with  him. 


ANTS,  BEES,  AND  WASPS.* 

O IR  JOHN  LUBBOCK  has  achieved  such  a  widespread  noto- 
riety  as  the  author  of  that  scheme  of  compulsory  recreation 
known  as  the  Bank  Holiday  Act  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  his  dis- 
tinction in  more  than  one  scientific  field.  His  Prehistoric  Times 
is  an  ingenious  and  original  application  of  the  comparative  method 
to  explain  the  scattered  and  otten  fragmentary  remains  indicative 
•of  human  agency  which,  when  it  was  first  published,  were  begin- 
ning to  be  discovered  in  the  Drift ;  and  his  numerous  works  on 
insects  show  his  capacity  as  a  systematic  zoologist.  But  we  are 
glad  to  say  that  he  has  now  shown  himself  to  be,  what  is  so  rare 
in  these  days,  an  accomplished  naturalist.  He  does  not  value  an 
organism  merely  as  a  species,  to  be  determined,  described,  labelled, 
catalogued,  and  then  put  away  in  the  drawer  of  a  cabinet  for  study 
as  a  dried  specimen  ;  he  is  not  satisfied  until  he  has  discovered,  by 
minute  and  laborious  observations,  the  entire  life-history  of  the 
creatures  he  is  at  work  upon — their  manners,  customs,  instincts ; 
their  relations  to  other  insects ,  their  mode  of  obtaining  their 
food;  their  influence  upon  plants  and  flowers;  and  especially,  as 
he  tells  us  in  his  preface,  "  their  mental  condition  and  powers  of 
sense."  In  the  volume  before  us  this  method  has  been  applied  to 
our  old  acquaintances  the  ant,  the  bee,  and  the  wasp,  with  whose 
habits  we  probably  thought  we  were  tolerably  familiar  :  but  we 
feel  sure  that  most  readers  will  find  the  results  arrived  at  as 
novel  as  they  unquestionably  are  interesting.  The  author's 
■own  observations,  which  have  been  made  at  various  intervals 
during  the  past  ten  years,  and  published  in  the  form 
•of  papers  and  lectures,  are  skilfully  interwoven  with  those  of 
his  predecessors  and  contemporaries  so  as  to  form  a  delightful 
volume,  for  which  we  venture  to  predict  an  enduring  popularity. 
The  style  is  excellent ;  and  great  judgment  has  been  shown  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  materials.  There  is  a  minuteness  of  detail 
which  will  satisfy  the  scientific,  without  being  so  technical  as  to 
repel  the  general  reader.  Those  who  wish  to  go  more  deeply  into 
the  subject  will  find  the  more  complicated  experiments  narrated 
at  length  in  the  Appendix ;  and  also  a  copious  list  of  authorities. 
This  does  not  pretend  to  be  exhaustive  ;  but  it  may  be  safely  con- 
cluded that  it  records  the  titles  of  all  the  more  important  works. 
We  could  wish  that  in  some  cases  the  titles  had  been  given  more 
fully  ;  but  this  defect,  with  not  a  few  clerical  errors,  can  easily  be 
corrected  in  a  future  edition.  There  are  five  coloured  plates,  on 
which  the  principal  species  of  ants  and  some  other  insects  men- 
tioned in  the  text  are  figured ;  and  numerous  woodcuts.  The 
•number  of  the  illustrations  was  probably  limited  by  the  fact 
that  the  work  forms  one  of  the  "  International  Scientific 
Series."  We  do  not  therefore  venture  to  plead  for  an  extended 
number ;  but  we  do  suggest  a  diagram  or  two  to  illustrate  the 
description  of  an  ant's  body  in  Chapter  I.  The  cost  would  not  be 
great,  and  the  value  of  the  information  would  be  more  than 
•doubled.  Of  the  eleven  chapters  into  which  the  book  is  divided, 
nine  are  devoted  to  ants,  which  the  author  selected  for  observation 
in  preference  to  bees,  as  being  "  more  convenient  for  experimental 
purposes,"  and  also  as  having  "  more  power  and  flexibility  of 
mind."  We  propose  to  follow  his  example,  and  to  confine  our 
remarks  almost  entirely  to  the  portion  relating  to  ants. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  has  invented  an  ingenious  plan  for  keeping 
ants'  nests  between  pieces  of  glass ;  and  by  this  contrivance  he  has 
had  from  thirty  to  forty  species  under  observation  for  several  years. 
No  two  species  are  identical  in  their  habits ;  and  therefore  as  ex- 
tended a  study  as  possible  was  necessary  to  understand  the  whole 
group.     Ants  in  captivity  are  of  course  to  a  certain  degree 

•  Ants,  Bees,  and  Wasps  :  a  Record  of  Observations  on  the  Habits  of  t/ie 
Social  Hymenoptera.  By  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bait,  M.P.  London  :  Kegan 
Paul  &  Co.  1882. 


under  abnormal  conditions ;  but  still  it  was  possible  to  confirm 
the  observations  of  previous  naturalists,  and  also  to  correct  some 
misconceptions.  Among  these  we  must  notice  that  of  the  supposed 
brief  duration  of  life  of  the  ant.  It  has  usually  been  stated  that  males 
die  almost  immediately.  This  was  found  to  be  true  generally,  but 
not  universally,  while  the  queens  and  the  workers  live  for  a  much 
longer  time.  Two  queens  which  had  come  into  the  author's 
possession  in  1874  were  alive  in  1881.  An  ant's  nest,  like  a 
beehive,  usually  contains  three  kinds  of  individuals — (1)  queens, 
of  which  there  are  often  several ;  (2)  males ;  (3)  workers,  or 
imperfect  females.  Some  species,  however,  possess  a  second  form 
of  workers,  which  is  supposed  to  act  as  soldiers ;  and  the  Sauba 
ant  of  South  America,  described  by  Mr.  Bates,  has,  besides  the 
ordinary  workers,  two  forms  of  large  workers,  the  one  with  large 
hairy  heads,  the  other  with  large  smooth  heads.  Their  use  has 
not  as  yet  been  satisfactorily  determined.  The  mode  of  production 
of  these  "  workers  "  is  still  obscure.  Among  conflicting  theories, 
that  propounded  by  Mr.  Westwood,  "  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
nest  have  the  instinct  so  to  modify  the  circumstances  producing 
this  state  of  imperfection  that  some  neuters  shall  exhibit  characters 
at  variance  with  those  of  the  common  kind,"  finds  most  favour 
with  our  author.  He  admits  that  it  "  credits  them  with  a  very 
remarkable  instinct,"  but  be  sees  "no  more  probable  mode  of 
accounting  for  the  facts."  But  the  most  curious  point  in  the 
domestic  economy  of  ants  is  undoubtedly  their  habit  of  keeping 
slaves.  This  was  first  noticed  by  Huber  in  1804,  who  acciden- 
tally witnessed  a  slave-hunting  expedition  near  Geneva  conducted 
by  a  colony  of  Rufescent  ants.  Ants  have  been  held  up  as  an 
example  to  man  from  the  days  of  Solomon  downwards  ;  and  it  is 
amusing  to  reflect  on  the  additional  use  which  moralists  might 
have  made  of  them  had  they  been  aware  that  the  "  peculiar 
institution  "  existed  among  them.  For  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  crime  carries  the  punishment  with  it.  We  are  told  (p.  82) 
that 

Poli/err/us  ntfescens  presents  a  striking  lesson  of  the  degrading  tendency  of 
slavery,  for  these  auts  have  become  entirely  dependent  on  their  slaves. 
Even  their  bodily  structure  has  undergone  a  change  ;  the  mandibles  have 
lost  their  teeth,  and  have  become  mere  nippers,  deadly  weapons  indeed, 
but  useless  except  in  war.  They  have  lost  the  greater  part  of  their  in- 
stincts ;  their  art,  that  is,  the  power  of  building  ;  their  domestic  habits, 
for  they  show  no  care  for  their  own  young,  all  this  being  done  by  the  slaves  ; 
their  industry,  for  they  take  no  part  in  providing  the  daily  supplies  ;  if  the 
colony  changes  the  situation  of  its  nest,  the  masters  are  all  carried  by  the 
slaves  on  their  backs  to  the  new  one  ;  nay,  they  have  even  lost  the  habit 
of  feeding.  Huber  placed  thirty  of  them  with  some  larva;  and  pupa;  and  a 
supply  of  honey  in  a  box.  "  At  first,"  he  says,  "  they  appeared  to  pay 
some  little  attention  to  the  larva; ;  they  carried  them  here  and  there,  but 
presently  replaced  them.  More  than  one-half  of  the  Amazons  died  ot 
hunger  in  less  than  two  days.  They  had  not  even  traced  out  a  dwelling  ; 
and  the  few  ants  still  in  existence  were  languid  and  without  strength.  1 
commiserated  their  condition,  and  gave  them  one  of  their  black  com- 
panions. This  individual,  unassisted,  established  order,  formed  a  chamber 
in  the  earth,  gathered  together  the  larva;,  extricated  several  young  ants 
that  were  ready  to  quit  the  condition  of  pupoe,  and  preserved  the  life  of  the 
remaining  Amazons."  This  observation  has  been  fully  confirmed  by  other 
naturalists.  However  small  the  prison,  however  large  the  quantity  of  food, 
these  stupid  creatures  will  starve  in  the  midst  of  plenty  rather  than  feed 
themselves.  ...  I  have,  however,  kept  isolated  specimens  for  three 
months  by  giving  them  a  slave  for  an  hour  or  two  a  day  to  clean  and  feed 
them  ;  under  these  circumstances  they  remained  in  perfect  health,  while, 
but  for  the  slaves,  they  would  have  perished  in  two  or  three  days. 

Several  curious  modifications  of  the  slave-making  instinct  in 
other  species  and  its  consequences  are  related,  for  which  we  must 
refer  our  readers  to  the  book  itself,  just  mentioning  by  the  way 
that  the  lowest  degradation  seems  to  have  been  attained  by  certain 
ants  well  termed  Anergates,  which  are  found  invariably  united  with 
workers  which  they  are  evidently  too  weak  to  subjugate.  The 
author  regards  this  curious  form  as  "  the  miserable  representatives 
of  far  superior  ancestors,  maintaining  a  precarious  existence  as 
contemptible  parasites  of  their  former  slaves."  Other  habits, 
though  less  extraordinary,  are  equally  noteworthy.  The  Honey 
ant  of  South  America  (Mi/rmccocystus  mexicanus)  keeps  certain 
individuals  of  its  own  species  as  animated  honey-pots.  The 
abdomen  becomes  enormously  distended,  and  is  tapped  as  required. 
Several  British  species  utilize  different  species  of  Aphis,  which 
they  keep  as  we  keep  cows,  tending  them  carefully,  building  sheds 
of  earth  over  them,  and  even  protecting  their  eggs.  Again,  various 
insects,  principally  beetles,  habitually  reside  in  association  with 
ants.  The  object  of  this  association  is  still  to  be  explained.  Some 
of  these  domesticated  insects  are  thought  to  act  as  scavengers ; 
others  to  be  retained  simply  as  pets,  or  because  they  are  in  some 
way,  at  present  unknown,  agreeable  to  their  hosts.  The  whole 
question,  however,  is  an  obscure  one,  and  requires  further  observa- 
tion. The  results  of  our  present  knowledge  on  the  relation  of  ants 
to  other  animals  are  thus  summed  up  (p.  91) : — 

We  find  in  the  different  species  of  ants  different  conditions  of  life, 
curiously  answering  to  the  earlier  stages  of  human  progress.  For  instance, 
some  species,  such  as  Formica  fusca,  live  principally  on  the  produce  of 
the  chase  ;  for  though  they  feed  partly  on  the  honey-dew  of  Aphides, 
they  have  not  domesticated  these  insects.  These  ants  probably  retain  the 
habits  once  common  to  all  ants.  They  resemble  the  lower  races  of  men, 
who  subsist  mainly  by  hunting.  Like  them,  they  frequent  woods  am] 
wilds,  live  in  comparatively  small  communities,  and  the  instincts  of  col- 
lective action  are  but  slightly  developed  among  them.  They  hunt  singly, 
and  their  battles  are  single  combats,  like  those  of  the  Homeric  heroes. 
Such  species  as  Lasius  flavus  represent  a  distinctly  higher  type  of  social 
life  ;  they  show  more  skill  in  architecture,  may  literally  be  said  to  have 
domesticated  certain  species  of  Aphides,  and  may  be  compared  to  the 
pastoral  stage  of  human  progress — to  the  races  which  live  on  the  produce 
of  their  flocks  and  herds.  Their  communities  are  more  numerous;  they 
act  much  more  in  concei  t ;  their  battles  are  not  mere  single  combats,  but 
they  know  how  to  act  in  combination.    I  am  disposed  to  hazard  the  con- 
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jecture  that  they  will  gradually  exterminate  the  mere  hunting  species,  just 
as  savages  disappear  before  more  advanced  races.  Lastly,  the  agricultural 
nations  may  be  compared  with  the  harvesting  ants. 

Thus  there  seems  to  be  three  principal  types,  ottering  a  curious  analogy 
to  the  three  great  phases— the  hunting,  pastoral,  and  agricultural  stages— 
in  the  history  of  human  development. 

The  relation  of  ants  to  plants,  again,  supplies  a  very  interesting 
chapter.  It  is  shown  that  while  they  do  not  exercise  the  same 
influence  in  the  way  of  fertilization  that  flying  insects  do,  they 
are  useful  in  various  other  ways.  Of  these  the  chief  is  the 
destruction  of  insects.  It  has  been  observed  that  twenty-eight 
dead  insects  were  brought  per  minute  into  one  large  nest,  whence  it 
was  calculated  that  as  many  as  a  hundred  thousand  were  destroyed  in 
each  day  by  that  particular  community.  We  are  afraid  that  we  must 
admit  that  ants  are  most  persevering  in  their  destruction  of  fruit, 
being  attracted  to  it  by  their  love  for  sweet  juices,  and  some 
species  do  much  damage  by  stripping  the  leaves  from  certain 
trees.  On  this  subject  a  wonderful  story  comes  to  us  from 
Nicaragua.  A  certain  ant  is  in  the  habit  of  ascending  a  particular 
tree  and  cutting  out  small  circles  from  the  leaves.  These  fall 
to  the  ground,  whence  they  are  carried  to  the  nest.  The 
leaves  are  laid  down  in  piles  on  the  outside  of  the  nest,  so 
as  to  form  a  bed  for  a  particular  species  of  mushroom  of 
which  the  ants  are  particularly  fond.  This  practice,  the  pre- 
valence of  which  seems  to  be  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by 
numerous  observers,  for  we  have  heard  of  it  from  others  besides 
those  quoted  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  goes  far  to  prove  that  ants 
possess  those  reasoning  powers  which  their  latest  friend  and 
observer  is  anxious  to  claim  for  them.  The  chapters  on  the  senses 
of  ants,  on  their  power  of  recognizing  friends  and  relations,  and  on 
the  means  by  which  they  communicate  with  one  another,  will  be 
read  with  great  interest.  We  can  only  give  the  briefest  possible 
summary  of  the  results  arrived  at  by  numerous  careful  experi- 
ments. It  was  found  that  they  possess  sight,  hearing,  smell,  and 
"something  approaching  to  language";  and  that,  in  their  treat- 
ment of  each  other,  hatred  is  unquestionably  stronger  than 
-affection.  While  they  eagerly  expel  and  often  murder  a  stranger, 
merely  because  he  is  a  stranger,  they  frequently  fail  to  help  their 
friends  in  sickness  or  peril.  On  the  other  hand,  the  utmost 
harmony  reigns  in  communities  which  contain  as  many  as  500,000 
individuals,  a  fact  which  implies  that  all  the  ants  must  have  the 
power  of  recognizing  each  other.  This  is  very  surprising,  but 
not  so  surprising  as  what  Sir  John  Lubbock  appears  to  have 
proved — viz.,  that  ants  of  a  given  species  not  only  recognize 
adult  individuals  of  the  same  species  whom  they  can  never  have 
seen  before,  but  even  the  young  when  they  have  been  brought  out 
of  the  chrysalis  by  strangers.  We  conclude  with  the  following 
quotation :  — 

It  is  impossible  not  to  ask  ourselves  how  far  are  ants  mere  exquisite 
automatons,  how  far  are  they  conscious  beings  ?  When  we  see  an  ant- 
hill tenanted  by  thousands  of  industrious  inhabitants  excavating  chambers, 
forming  tunnels,  making  roads,  guarding  their  home,  gathering  food,  feed- 
ing the  young,  tending  their  domestic  animals — jaeh  one  fulfilling  its 
duties  industriously  and  without  confusion — it  is  difficult  altogether  to 
deny  to  them  the  gift  of  reason  ;  and  the  preceding  observations  tend  to 
confirm  the  opinion  that  their  mental  powers  differ  from  tnose  of  mea  not 
-so  much  in  kind  as  in  degree. 


MOXUMENTA  FEANCISCAXA.* 

THE  contents  of  this  volume,  apart  from  the  Preface— to  which 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  return — Glossary  and  Index,  con- 
sist of  the  following  documents  bearing  on  the  history  of  the 
Franciscan  Order  in  England.  First  we  have  a  fragment  of 
Thomas  Eccleston's  treatise  De  Adventu  Minorum  in  Angliam, 
from  a  MS.  which  Mr.  Howlett  suggests  probable  reasons  for 
identifying  with  the  missing  portion  of  the  Cottontail  MS.,  though 
it  may  be  a  fragment  of  a  third  copy.  Then  come  various  official 
documents  relating  to  a  dispute  between  the  Franciscans  aud  the 
Monks  of  Westminster,  the  originals  of  which,  chiefly  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  Papal  notaries,  are  preserved  in  the  muniment  room 
of  the  Abbey.  The  next  paper  is  an  early  English  translation  of 
theRule  of  St.  Francis  from  a  fifteenth  century  MS.  iu  the  Cot- 
toaian  Library,  which  is  followed  by  an  Abbreviate  Statutorum 
of  the  Observant  (or  Reformed)  Franciscans,  in  Latin,  from  an 
Irish  MS.  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  dated  14S2,  and  au 
obituary  record  or  Necrologium  of  the  Observant  Friars  of  Aber- 
deen, from  a  copy— full  of  strange  mistakes— made  early  in  the 
sixteenth  century  from  an  older  conventual  record,  now  kept  iu 
the  University  Library  of  Aberdeen  ;  it  extends  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Convent  in  1450  to  its  final  dissolution  in  1560. 
There  is,  we  may  add,  an  express  direction  in  the  Observant 
Rule  that  such  a  "  liber  defunctorurn  fratruin  seu  benefactorum 
specialium  "  shall  be  kept  and  read  in  every  convent  of  the  Order. 
The  last  insertion,  which  occupies  nearly  half  the  volume,  and 
will  perhaps  to  ordinary  readers  appear  the  most  interesting 
portion  of  it,  is  a  Chronicle  from  the  Register  of  the  Grey  Friars 
of  London,  in  English,  extending  from  1 189  to  1556;  it  had 
already  been  printed  for  the  Camden  Society,  but  with  some 

*  Monumenta  Franciscana.  Vol.  II.  Being  a  further  Collection  of 
Original  Documents  respecting  the  Franciscan  Order  in  England.  Edited 
by  Richard  Howlett,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  London  : 
Longman  &  Go.,  aud  Trubner  &  Co.  Oxford  :  Parker  &  Co.  Cambridge : 
Macmillan  &  Co.  Edinburgh  :  A.  &  C.  Black,  and  Douglas  &  Foulis" 
Dublin  :  A.  Thorn.  1882. 


omissions.  A  few  illustrations  of  its  character  shall  be  given 
presently.    Mr.  Howlett  says  of  it : — 

From  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  the  recorded  facts  are  more  numerous,  yet 
still  almost  entirely  political,  but  early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  the 
character  of  the  record  changes  again,  and  much  more  notice  is  taken  of 
ecclesiastical  events.  Lastly,  early  in  Henry  the  Eighth's  reign,  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  manuscript  begins  to  tell  of  a  hand  making  from  time  to 
time  entries  of  events  witnessed  or  learned  about,  and  ecclesiastical  matters 
are  always  preferred  to  political.  The  tone  of  the  ink  changes  frequently, 
so  also  does  the  pen  ;  blank  spaces  are  left  for  christian  names  and  precise 
dates,  some  of  which  are  ascertained  and  inserted  with  visibly  different 
ink,  while  other  spaces  are  still  vacant;  corrections  are  more  frequent; 
passages  are  added  in  the  margin,  and,  finally,  a  somewhat  cautious  tone 
prevails  during  times  of  danger 

It  is  probable  that  the  friar  who  transcribed  it,  for  it  is  all  in  the  hand- 
writing of  one  man,  derived  it  so  far  as  the  end  of  Henry  the  Seventh's 
reign  from  a  chronicle  kept  in  another  convent.  The  grotesque  mistakes 
in  the  earlier  years,  the  obvious  misreadiugs  of  words  and  names,  and  the 
confusion  in  the  list  of  city  officers,  all  tell  of  a  scarcely  legible  original. 
The  MS.  is  on  paper  and  is  very  badly  written. 

There  is  an  appendix,  with  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  legal  and 
other  documents  concerning  various  Franciscan  monasteries  in 
England. 

In  a  preface  on  "  the  era  embraced  in  the  work  " — from  the 
foundation  of  the  Order  in  1215  to  the  English  Reformation — the 
editor  offers  an  extremely  careful  and  discriminating  commentary 
on  its  history  and  iufluence  in  this  country.  Referring  to  the 
familiar  tale  of  Innocent  III.'s  hesitation,  when  Francis  first  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  Lateran  to  seek  papal  sanction  for  his  scheme, 
and  the  dream  which  removed  it,  he  thinks  the  Pope  "  did  well  to 
hesitate,  and  would  perhaps  have  done  better  to  refuse  "  even  the 
verbal  and  provisional  approval  which  was  all  he  at  that  time 
consented  to  accord.  The  secular  and  regular  clergy  of  the  older 
Orders  had  managed  to  discover  a  modus  vivendi,  though  there 
was  not  too  much  love  between  them,  but  "  the  friar  destroyed 
the  possibility  of  that  natural  balance  which  years  would  assuredly 
have  brought  about,  and  thus,  in  the  great  result,  lost  to  the 
papacy  a  kingdom  destiued  to  be  of  primary  importance 
in  Europe."  There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  such  a 
view,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
Franciscan  institute  supplied  at  the  time  a  crying  want  in  the 
machinery  of  the  Church,  and  on  the  whole  supplied  it  well;  "  it 
was  nothing  less  than  the  atti  action  of  a  truer  holiness  that  caused 
the  phenomenal  growth  of  the  Order."  The  people  were  crying 
for  bread,  and  there  was  none  to  give  it  them.  There  was  a  popular 
outcry  against  feudal  oppression  of  the  poor,  against  a  wealthy 
and  luxurious  hierarchy,  who  were  thought  to  care  little  for  the 
souls  of  men,  and  strange  forms  of  heresy  old  and  new  were  rife 
throughout  Europe,  which  needed  some  better  refutation  than  fire 
and  faggot  could  supply.  There  was  need  of  a  popular  ministry  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  popular  devotion,  and  popular  teaching 
to  combat  the  advance  of  popular  error.  The  man  who  came 
forward  to  supply  the  need  by  the  institution  of  the  Franciscan 
Order  "  must  have  had,"  as  Sir  J.  Stephen  observes,  "  some  of  the 
higher  moral  instincts  of  a  legislator."  But  there  is  also  another 
side  to  the  picture.  From  the  moment  of  their  first  arrival  in 
England  in  1224  the  Franciscans  were  subjected  to  bitter  attacks, 
and  the  report  given  by  Matthew  Paris  of  their  quarrel  with  the 
monks  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  as  well  as  their  later  dispute  with 
the  Monks  of  Westminster,  in  which  they  gained  "  a  Pyrrhic 
victory,"  show  that  the  blame  does  not  rest  wholly  with  their 
accusers.  But  their  chief  feud  of  course  was  with  the  parish 
priests,  whom  they  largely  superseded  both  in  the  pulpit  and  the 
confessional,  with  the  aid  of  repeated  papal  authorizations,  and 
that  as  well  by  virtue  of  their  closer  organization  as  of  their  higher 
repute  for  spirituality  of  life,  many  of  the  parochi  having  lost  the 
respect  of  their  flocks  by  private  marriages  contracted  in  defiance  of 
the  canon  law,  or  concubinage,  and  the  simony  which  in  spite  of 
the  partial  reform  of  Ilildebrand  was  still  very  rile  among  them. 
The  Franciscans  were  also  viewed  with  natural  disfavour  by  the 
bishops  from  whose  jurisdiction  they  were  exempted  by  their 
immediate  dependence  on  the  Pope.  Certain  relaxations  of  the 
original  Rule  sanctioned  by  Nicholas  IV.  and  Clement  V.  led 
by  way  of  reaction  to  an  internal  reform  which  gradually  divided 
the  Observants — whose  Statutes  are  contained  in  this  volume — 
from  the  Conventual  Franciscans,  but  both  remained  under  the 
same  high  officers  of  the  Order  till  the  Council  of  Constance  in 
1 4 1 5  granted  the  Observants  a  Vicar-general  of  their  own.  Some 
notion  of  the  abuses  it  was  desired  to  correct  may  be  inferred 
from  an  examination  of  these  Statutes.  The  very  first  chapter 
begins  by  forbidding  the  admission  of  any  novice  under  the 
age  of  sixteen — a  somewhat  inadequate  concession  to  the 
reiterated  complaints  of  the  University  of  Oxford  of  the 
abduction  of  young  students,  which  deterred  parents  from  sending 
their  children  to  the  University.  Another  rule  requires  every 
Franciscan  to  take  a  companion  on  his  journeys,  who  is  bound  to 
report  secretly  to  the  guardian  any  "  notable  excesses  "  of  which 
he  has  been  guilty.  Apostates,  i.e.  those  who  leave  the  Order 
without  permission,  are  to  be  flogged  in  the  presence  of  their 
;  brethren  during  the  recitation  of  the  Miserere  Psalm  and  certain 
j  prayers,  and  the  provincial  vicar  has  the  power  of  imprisoning 
them.  There  is  a  curious  provision  that  at  the  election  of  a  vicar- 
general  the  electors  are  to  be  locked  up  and  allowed  no  food  till 
j  they  have  come  to  a  decision.  Mr.  Howlett  rightly  insists  on  the 
j  services  of  the  Franciscan  Order  to  the  cause  of  learning,  of  which 
[  such  names  as  Ockham,  Duns  Scotus,  and  Alexander  of  Hales, 
I  among  English  members,  afford  sufficient  testimony,  and  he  adds 
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that <:  the  many  branches  of  physical  science  first  developed  by 
the  Franciscans  are  a  gift  so  truly  magnificent  as  to  command  the 
respect  of  all.''  His  general  estimate  of  the  work  and  character  of 
the  Order,  which  is  summed  up  in  the  following  passage,  is  favour- 
able rather  than  the  reverse: — 

We  have  traced  some  faults,  and  must  trace  still  more  ;  of  isolated 
crimes  a  few,  of  the  ordinary  sins  of  human  nature  and  the  debasing  of  high 
purposes  not  a  little.  We  have  seen  the  channels  by  which  meaner  motives 
found  their  outlet,  but  here  and  there  we  are  encountered  by  a  salient  fact 
which  shows,  that  whatever  were  the  sins  of  the  few,  whatever  the  jarrings 
with  external  systems,  a  high  and  holy  purpose  was  kept  alive  in  toe 
Order  at  a  time  when  its  enemies  would  ask  us  to  believe  it  to  have  been 
utterly  vicious. 

It  is  not  disputed  that  in  the  awful  visitations  of  the  Black  Death  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  the  Franciscan  Friars  in  different  parts  of  Europe 
perished  literally  by  thousands  through  their  devoted  attentions  to  the 
Mck  and  dying.  Here  there  is  no  room  for  cruel  detraction.  If  the  friar's 
presence  as  physician  both  of  soul  and  body  influenced  the  testament 
which  he  alone  had  the  courage  to  prepare  at  the  bedside,  the  unprejudiced 
will  consider  it  probable  that  the  brave  man  scarcely  dreamed  of  avoiding 
a  sudden  summons  to  follow  the  patient  whose  last  moments  he  had  be- 
friended. When  the  motive  was  so  singly  a  wish  to  si  lengthen  his  Order 
for  future  good  works  it  is  an  unworthy  quibble  to  accuse  the  Franciscan 
of  a  breach  of  his  vow  of  poverty.  To  visit  the  sick  and  afflicted  has 
for  nineteen  centuries  at  least  been  the  correlative  to  keeping  a  life  un- 
spotted from  the  world,  and  why  the  argument  from  good  works  to  virtue 
should  fail  in  its  application  to  the  great  body  of  the  Franciscan  Order  it 
is  indeed  hard  to  see.  They  visited  the  sick  and  preached  the  gospel  to 
rich  and  poor,  they  were  physicians  and  theologians',  and  profound  in  the 
scientific  learning  of  their  day,  and  it  would  be  surprising  if  individuals 
from  an  Order  intellectually  so  pre-eminent  were  not  frequently  called 
aside  to  assist  in  the  work  of  the  world. 

That  the  first  blow  should  have  fallen  on  the  Franciscan  Order  in 
England  when  the  crash  came  was  not  due  simply  to  the  strenuous 
opposition  they  offered  to  the  divorce  of  Henry  VIII.  from 
Catherine  of  Aragon,  but  rather  to  a  more  fundamental  antagonism 
of  which  that  was  but  the  outward  sign.    For  three  centuries  be-  j 
fore  the  Reformation  the  Franciscans  had  been  to  the  Church  very  | 
much  what  the  Jesuits  have  been  for  three  centuries  since,  "  the  j 
chosen  soldiers  of  the  Pope."    They  were  the  first  to  fall,  because 
they  were,  and  were  felt  to  be,  the  leading  representatives  of  Papal 
supremacy  in  England. 

We  have  referred  already  to  the  Chronicle  of  the  Grey  Friars 
of  London,  reprinted  in  this  volume,  and  have  seen  that  Mr. 
Howlett  speaks  of  its  becoming  much  fuller  from  the  reign  of 
Henry  V.,  though  still  dealing  mainly  with  political  events,  while 
from  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  it  takes  a  great  deal  more  notice  of 
ecclesiastical  matters,  which  were  indeed  then  beginning  to 
assume  a  new  and  ominous  prominence;  and  this  of  course  applies  j 
especially  to  the  reigns  of  lJenry  VIII.  and  his  successors,  for  the 
Chronicle  comes  down  to  the  third  year  of  Mary.  There  is, 
however,  from  first  to  last  very  little  of  comment  or  expression  of 
individual  opinion  on  the  grave  changes  that  were  taking  place, 
the  gravity  of  which  the  monkish  chronicler  may  have  failed  at 
all  adequately  to  appreciate  Events  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  in- 
cluding such  as  to  us  would  appear  of  the  most  startling  signifi- 
cance, are  recorded  seriatim  in  a  dry,  matter-of-fact  sort  of  way, 
without  evoking  any  perceptible  manifestation  of  feeling,  as  e.g. 
that  "the  same  yere  [1535],  the  iii.  day  of  Maii  was  Holy-rode 
day,  and  thenne  was  draune  from  the  Tower  vn-to  Tyborne  the 
iii.  priors  of  the  Charterhowses,  and  there  hongyd,  heddyd,  and 
qwarterd  ;  and  one  of  the  qwarteres  of  the  priors  harmes  was 
sett  vp  at  the  gatte  in-to  Aldersgate  stret."  Even  the  execution 
of  "  the  mayd  of  Kent,  with  the  monkes,  freires  [i.e.  Franciscans] 
and  the  parsone  of  Aldermary,:'  and  the  burial  of  the  friars  and 
the  "  holy  mayde,"  who  had  been  specially  taken  up  by  the  Order, 
at  his  own  church  of  Grey  Friars,  provokes  no  syllable  of  comment 
from  the  chronicler.  Some  passages  of  a  rather  later  date  may 
have  an  interest  from  their  indirect  bearing  on  controversies  of 
our  own  day.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  First  Prayer-Book 
of  Edward  VI.  came  into  use  by  authority  of  Parliament  on 
Whit  Sunday,  1 549.  It  excludes  all  reference  to  the  festival  of 
Corpus  Christi,  occurring  in  the  Latin  Missals  on  the  Thursday 
after  Trinity  Sunday.  The  following  entries,  however,  refer  to 
that  year : — 

Item  the  xx!i  day  of  June,  the  wyche  was  Corpus  Christi  day,  and  as 
that  day  in  dyuers  places  in  London  was  kepte  holy  day,  and  manny  kepte' 
none,  but  dyd  worke  opynly,  and  in  some  churches  seruys  and  some  none, 
seche  was  the  devysyoun. 

Item  in  this  yere  moche  pepulle  of  the  corny ns  dyd  ryse  in  dyuers  places  , 
in  the  realme,  and  pullyd  downe  parkes  and  growndes  that  was  inclosyd  of 
dyuers  lordes  and  gentylmen  within  the  realme  from  the  powre  men. 

Item  the  xxvii.  day  of  June  there  was  sent  a  commandement  from  the 
councelle  vn-to  Powlles  that  they  shulde  haue  no  more  the  Apostylle  masse 
in  the  mornynge,  nore  our  Ladye  masse,  nor  no  commvnyoun  at  no  awltelle 
in  the  churche  but  at  the  bye  awlter. 

***** 

Item  the  xxi.  day  of  the  same  monythe.  the  wyche  was  Sonday,  the 
byshoppe  of  Cauntorbery  came  sodenly  to  Powlles,  and  there  shoyd  and 
made  a  narraeyoun  of  thoys  that  dyd  rysse  in  dyuers  places  within  the 
realme,  and  what  rebellyous  they  ware,  and  wolde  take  a-ponne  them  to 
reforme  thynges  be-for  the  lawe,  and  to  take  the  kynges  powre  in  honde. 
And  soo  was  there  at  processioun,  and  dyd  the  ones  hym  selfe  in  a  cope, 
and  no  vestment,  nor  mytter,  nor  crosse,  but  a  crose  staffe  ;  and  soo  dyd 
alle  the  offes,  and  hys  satten  cappe  on  hys  hede  alle  the  tyme  of  the  ones  ; 
and  soo  gaue  the  communyoun  hym  selfe  vn-to  vili.  persons  of  the  sayd 
churche. 

There  was  a  similar  diversity  of  practice  the  next  year  (1550) 
about  the  observance  of  the  festival  of  the  Assumption,  which  is 
also  suppressed  in  Edward's  First  Book  : — 

And  the  Assumpcion  ot  our  La[dy]  was  soche  deyisioun  thorrow  alle; 
London  that  some  kepte  holy  day  and  some  none.    Almyghty  God  he'pe  it 


whanne  hys  wylle  ys  !  for  this  was  the  ii,lc  yere,  and  also  the  same  devisioun 
was  at  the  test  of  the  Natiuitc  of  our  Lady. 

In  1552  it  was  found  necessary  to  issue  a  special  prohibition  of 
the  observance  of  St.  George's  Day  : — 

Item  also,  wher  as  it  bathe  bene  of  nne  olde  costome  that  sente  Gorge 
shulde  be  kepte  holy  day  thorrow  alle  Yugloud,  the  byshoppe  of  London 
commanded  that  it  shulde  not  be  kepte,  and  nonior  it  was  not. 

And  we  read  of  All  Saints'  Day  that  same  year  : — 

Item  after  Allhollouday  was  nomor  communyoun  in  110  place  but  on  the 
Sondayes. 

The  Second  Prayer  Boole  was  ordered  to  be  introduced  on  that 
day,  but  during  the  short  remnant  of  Edward's  reign  it  never 
came  into  general  use  in  the  country ;  so  far  as  we  have  observed, 
there  is  no  reference  to  either  of  them  in  the  ( 'hronicle.  There  is, 
however,  a  statement  about  the  new  Articles,  then  forty-two  in 
number,  to  the  following  elfect : — 

Item  the  xxvi.  daye  of  Maii  beganne  thebyshopo  of  Cantorbe  to  syttfor 
the  new  boke  that  the  byshopc  of  Winchester,  Powny,  made,  that  he'wolde 
haue  that  alle  parsons  and  curattes  shulde  sett  their  hondes  vn-to  it,  and 
so  euery  bysbope  in  hys  dyesses.  And  in  London  was  dyuers  that 
denyed  many  of  the  artyclcs,  as  doctor  Weston,  with  dyuers  other,  as  it 
shallc  shoo  after. 

We  read  of  course  in  the  next  reign  how  "  the  awlter  in  Powlles 
was  set  vp  a-gayne  and  fenysyd,"  and  how  "  the  byshoppe  of 
London,  Boner,  sauge  masse  in  Powlles,  and  gave  holy  watter 
hym-selfe,  and  so  continuyd,"  with  other  kindred  records  of 
the  reversal  of  Edward's  ecclesiastical  regime,  as  also  later  on 
how  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer  "  was  condempnyd  as  erytykes," 
and  subsequently  "  burnyd  for  gret  herysy."  The  last  entry,  in. 
September  1556,  is  of  a  similar  kind  : —  " 

Item  the  v*  day  of  September  was  browte  thorrow  Cheppesyde  teyd  in 
ropes  xxiiii"  tayd  to-getheres  as  herrytykes,  and  so  vn-to  the'  Lo'wlers 
tower. 

"Why  the  Chronicle  is  not  continued  to  the  end  of  Mary's  reign  is 
not  explained,  but  little  material  interest  attaches,  as  Mr.  Howlett 
points  out,  to  this  shortlived  revival  of  the  Order,  which  was  again 
and  finally  suppressed  early  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  How 
crucial  an  importance  he  himself  attaches  to  its  introduction 
into  England,  as  serving  to  bring  about  the  changes  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  pas- 
sage ;  yet  surely  other  powerful  influences  were  at  work  con- 
tributing by  different  methods  to  the  same  result.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  that,  if  the  action  of  the  Franciscans  had  a  prominent 
part  in  bringing  about  the  breach,  the  conduct  of  the  Jesuits,  who 
succeeded  them  as  papal  prtetoriaris  among  the  clergy,  was 
mainly  instrumental  in  keeping  open  and  widening  it  after- 
wards : — 

Had  the  Church  been  true  to  herself  at  one  crucial  point  the  whole  of 
English  history  would  have  been  altered.  Had  Auselm  acted  as  Laufranc's 
example  woidd  have  taught  him,  the  name  of  papal  supremacy  would  have 
been  but  a  rumour  to  English  ears.  It  would  have  been  impossible  for  the 
monks  to  obtain  that  freedom  Irom  wholesome  control  which  permitted 
them  to  work  out  their  own  ruin.  In  place  of  foreign  priests  thrust 
into  English  livings  for  the  mere  sake  of  plunder,  and  of  abbots  absorbing 
Jho  greater  tithes,  we  should  have  had  a  married  clergy  distributed  over 
the  land,  with  suitable  endowments  enabling  them  to  fulfil  their  duties  to 
the  poor.  Lastly,  if  in  a  country  covered  thus  with  a  network  of  well 
administered  parishes,  and  studded  with  monasteries  acting  as  centres  of 
learning  and  incentives  to  a  higher  life,  there  had  proved  to  be  any  room 
for  a  missionary  order,  the  Franciscans  would  have  found  their  energies 
directed  by  the  bishops  and  all  occasions  for  strife  and  jealousies  removed. 
But  in  the  order  of  Divine  Providence  it  was  not  so  to  be,  and  the 
Franciscan  with  his  high  aims  and  noble  works,  sometimes  failing,  but  as 
often  gathering  strength  again,  was  destined  to  become  a  permanent  dis- 
turbing influence,  an  independent  irresponsible  power  acting  and  reacting 
for  three  long  centuries  on  other  powers  scarcely  more  controllable.  His- 
torically fitting  in  every  way,  therefore,  it  seems  that  the  torch  which  lighted 
the  final  conflagration  should  have  been  actually  applied  by  the  hand  of  a 
follower  of  St.  Francis. 


FORTUNE'S  MARRIAGE.* 

IN  Fortune's  Marriage  Miss  Craik  has  given  to  the  world 
another  of  her  studies  of  marital  infelicity  and  its  remedy. 
Her  process  is  almost  too  mechanical,  for  by  long  practice  she  has: 
discovered  how  to  dispose  of  her  material  in  a  thoroughly  business- 
like manner.  During  her  first  volume  the  unfortunate  match  is 
forced  into  existence ;  during  the  second  the  skein  of  life  is  unra- 
velled to  the  fullest  confusion ;  during  the  third  all  is  forgiven 
and  forgotten.  In  her  last  novel,  Sydney,  a  wife  was  slowly  recon- 
ciled to  a  husband  to  whom  she  had  a  violent  antipathy  ;  in 
Fortune's  Marriage  the  reverse  of  the  medal  is  shown,  and  a  very 
cold  and  unfeeling  husband  is  warmed  at  last  into  affection. 
There  is  considerable  tact  and  ingenuity  in  Miss  Craik's  present- 
ment ;  she  has  several  of  the  arts  of  the  successful  writer  of 
comedy;  her  stage  is  never  overcrowded,  and  her  few  figures  are 
always  moved  about  with  propriety.  Yet  her  chance  of  producing 
a  really  great  or  lasting  work  of  fiction  becomes  less  and  less  ;  her 
style  is  so  plain  as  to  have  become  threadbare,  and  her  acuteness, 
which  is  considerable,  never  reaches  profundity,  and  never  is  the 
result  of  deep  study  of  the  human  heart.  She  is  a  mediocre  writer, 
and  mediocre,  Ave  are  beginning  to  be  afraid,  she  will  continue 
until  the  end.  Her  dialogue  is  exceedingly  glib,  natural,  and  well- 
sustained  ;  we  see  at  once  that  we  have  a  practised  novelist  to  deal 
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with, and  riot  a  beginner, for  the  novice  prefers  to  describe,  and  is  very 
timid  about  making  his  puppets  talk.  Yet  even  in  her  conversations 
Miss  Craik  expose -s  the  limits  of  her  originality.  She  has  none  of 
the  art  with  which  Balzac  selects  the  one  fragment  of  a  conversa- 
tion which  is  really  to  the  point,  or  the  tact  with  which  Mr. 
James  or  Mr.  Howells  condenses  a  mass  of  idle  talk  into  a  cluster 
of  epigrams.  Miss  Craik  insists  on  telling  us  all  that  the  people  said 
on  different  occasions  when  they  repeated  themselves,  so  that  at 
la9t  we  are  as  weary  as  we  should  be  of  very  tiresome  talkers  who 
chattered  on  to  us  in  real  life.  It  is  the  art  of  the  novelist  to  in- 
troduce us  to  boreing  people,  and  yet  to  prevent  us  from  being 
ourselves  bored  for  an  instant. 

The  present  story  opens  in  the  midst  of  a  dialogue  between  Mr. 
Ronald  Glyn  and  his  sister  Ursula,  in  which  the  former  refuses  to 
be  charmed  by  the  description  the  latter  gives  of  a  family  of  the 
name  of  Denbigh  which  has  settled  near  to  the  Glyns  at  Seven- 
oaks.  Mr.  Ronald  Glyn,  who  reminds  us  excessively  of  Mr. 
Dombey  as  he  must  have  appeared  in  early  life,  is  thirty  years  of 
age,  a  lawyer  of  mysterious  capacities,  and  slightly  bald  at  the 
very  top  of  his  head.  Throughout  the  volume  it  is  odd  that  Miss 
Craik  never  notices  that  Ronald  Glyn  has  no  sense  of  humour  what- 
ever ;  possibly  Miss  Craik  herself  has  none ;  at  all  events,  the  slightest 
touch  of  frailty  would  make  the  hero  of  the  book  what  at  present 
he  is  not,  tolerable.  Ursula  Glyn  is  twenty -eight ;  she  is  a  feminine 
creature,  full  of  unwise  impulse,  but  a  real  character,  for  whom  the 
reader  contrives  to  feel  a  certain  interest.  The  Denbighs,  whom 
Ronald  Glyn  is  not  inclined  to  admire,  consist  of  a  very  mild  and 
wealthy  papa  and  mamma,  and  of  an  only  child,  a  daughter  called 
Fortune,  who  is  only  two  or  three  and  twenty  when  the  story 
opens.  Ronald  has  lived  much  alone  in  chambers,  and  has 
besides  been  away  for  a  tour  on  the  Continent,  while  an  ardent 
friendship  has  sprung  up  between  Fortune  and  his  sister.  Ursula 
Glyn,  who  has  always  lamented  her  brother's  indifference  to  the 
fair  sex,  is  consumed  with  a  desire  to  make  a  match  between  him 
and  the  pretty  little  heiress.  At  first  nothing  could  seem  to  be 
more  unpropitious  than  their  mutual  impressions.  They  quarrel  the 
first  time  they  meet,  and  he  is  not  particularly  pleased  with  her 
manners  or  her  mind.  But  Ursula  labours  away  at  her  task  of 
match-making,  and  by  a  brazen  repetition  of  what  each  says  of  the 
other,  gradually  forces  them  to  take  some  interest  in  one  another. 
The  end  of  it  is  that  poor  Fortune,  who  has  a  very  warm  and 
gentle  heart,  and  sees,  apparently,  no  eligible  young  men  of  any 
kind,  begins  to  fall  in  love  with  this  leaden  image,  this  cold  and 
egoistical  Ronald,  who  has  no  sense  of  humour.  He,  on  his 
part,  is  encouraged  by  his  self-esteem  to  see  merit  in  this  j'oung 
female  person  who  is  alleged  to  have  so  great  an  admiration  for 
him ;  his  parents  and  her  parents  alike  desire  the  union, 
and  so,  the  course  of  this  false  love  ever  running  too 
smoothly  for  safety,  he  begins  to  imagine  himself  somewhat 
attached  to  her.  The  scene  in  which  he  proposes  to  her  is  cleverly 
worked  out.  They  had  been  skating,  and  as  in  the  heat  of 
physical  high  spirits  he  had  flirted  a  little  too  plainly  with  Fortune 
on  the  previous  day,  he  has  been  specially  reserved  and  distant 
with  her  this  morning,  lest  she  should  imagine  him  in  love  with 
her.  But  she  supposes  that  in  some  way  she  ha9  offended  him, 
and  when  they  are  about  to  part  she  cannot  conceal  from  him  that 
she  is  crying : — 

"  My  darling  !  "  he  said. 

The  two  words  slipped  from  him  before  he  was  aware  they  were  coming, 
but  they  glided  oft'  his  lips  as  if  they  were  the  two  most  natural  words  to 
say  in  all  the  world.  And  no  sooner,  indeed,  has  he  uttered  themonee  than 
the  desire  to  repeat  them  became  so  overwhelming  that  "  My  darling !  "  he 
murmured  a  second  time,  when  about  some  ten  seconds  had  passed  ;  and 
then,  having  committed  himself  fully  and  past  recall,  his  heart  gave  a  great 
bound  in  his  bosom,  and  his  tongue,  with  a  sort  of  exquisite  terror,  seemed 
almost  to  cling  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth. 

And  as  for  Fortune,  meanwhile,  she  was  so  much  confounded,  probably, 
that  she  never  uttered  another  sound. 

Ronald  Glyn  contrives  to  "  batter "  himself,  as  Burns  used  to 
say,  into  a  considerable  show  of  affection,  although  their  incom- 
patability  of  temper  makes  itself  seen,  even  by  outsiders,  before 
the  close  of  the  engagement.  When  they  emerge  after  the  honey- 
moon things  have  become  still  worse.  They  bicker  almost  upon 
every  topic  ;  neither  of  them  is  able,  in  the  least,  to  be  reasonable, 
and  hardly  any  matter  comes  before  them  without  their  insisting 
on  making  it  matter  for  angry  discussion.  In  attempting  to  fill  a 
whole  volume  with  the  development  of  such  an  estrangement 
as  this,  Miss  Craik  has  gone,  in  our  opinion,  not  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  novelist's  province,  but  decidedly  beyond  those  of 
her  own  power.  The  narrative  is  painful,  and  even  irritating  ;  for 
she  has  not  enlivened  the  wretched  chronicle  of  misery  by  any 
side-lights,  or  relieved  it  with  humour,  or  incident,  or  observation. 
We  are  merely  invited  to  notice  how  these  two  people  quarrel 
about  trifles  six  days  out  of  seven,  and  we  listen  to  the  disagree- 
able things  they  say  to  annoy  one  another. 

It  is  a  commonplace  to  find  fault  with  the  men  in  ladies' 
novels,  but  Ronald  Glyn  abuses  the  right  to  be  wooden.  We  feel 
like  the  "  Chicken,"  and  long  to  double  him  up  with  one  below  the 
waistcoat.  If  such  men  exist,  and  we  do  not  deny  that  they  do, 
they  should  not  be  presented  to  us  as  normal  gentlemen  of  ex- 
quisite manners,  great  intelligence,  and  a  general  look  of  dis- 
tinction which  their  stern,  pallid  profile  emphasizes.  Ronald 
Glyn  could  never  have  belonged  to  a  club ;  he*  could  never  have 
passed  through  a  public  school;  he  is  a  cold,  tiresome  prig, 
without  a  single  redeeming  feature,  and  Miss  Craik  has  weakened 
the  evolution  of  her  problem  by  making  one  of  her  incompatible* 


such  a  monster.  The  young  wife  is  a  much  more  intelligent  and 
interesting  study.  Fortune  Denbigh  is  shallow,  but  very  sweet 
underneath  her  superficial  frivolity  ;  her  main  fault  i3  impulsive- 
ness, her  main  weakness  ignorance.  There  is  some  subtlety  in 
the  way  in  which  the  authoress  describes  the  errors  of  the  young 
wife,  who,  very  soon  divining  that  she  is  not  loved  as  she 
should  be,  throws  herself  at  the  head  of  her  husband  with 
an  ebullient  devotion  that  frightens  him,  and  estranges  him 
more  and  more.  Miss  Craik  is  not  happy  in  her  introduc- 
tion of  accidental  figures  into  her  pages,  and  she  misses  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  very  effective  scene,  when  she  makes  Fortune 
obliged  to  ask  some  doubtful  military  acquaintances  into  her 
drawing-room,  and  to  entertain  them  through  a  rainy  hour.  Miss 
Craik  has  not  dared  to  bring  the  wooden  Ronald  back  in  the 
midst  of  this  embarrassing  act  of  hospitality,  and  has  therefore 
missed  a  crisis  which  would  have  agreeably  diversified  the  tedium 
of  the  second  volume.  The  actual  denouement  is  brought  about 
by  means  unworthy  of  a  novelist  of  Miss  Craik's  pretensions.  The 
darling  only  child,  who  suddenly  dies  of  infantile  convulsions  on  the 
one  day  when  his  flippant  little  mamma  has  gone  off  to  dine  with 
some  worldly  friends  at  the  "Star  and  Garter"  is  a  deus  ex 
machind  with  whom  we  have  met  much  too  often  in  ladies'  novels. 
He  used  to  draw  the  alienated  hearts  together,  and  it  was  bending 
o'er  the  cradle  of  the  helpless  little  one  that  Edwin's  curls 
mingled  with  the  ringlets  of  Angelina,  and  the  erring  pair  deter- 
mined that  bygones  should  be  bygones.  But  we  have  changed  all 
that,  and  now  the  regular  vocation  of  the  firstborn  is  to  precipi- 
tate the  long-expected  crisis,  and  to  drive  one  parent  into  oaths 
and  the  other  into  hysterics.  When  Fortune  comes  back  from 
that  rather  extraordinary  little  military  dinner  party  at  Richmond, 
and  finds  that  her  boy  is  dead,  Ronald  Glyn  becomes  more  like 
Mr.  Dombey  than  ever,  and  locking  himself  into  his  study,  refuses 
to  see  his  wife  or  to  speak  to  her.  Miss  Craik  has  thus  reached 
her  nadir  of  wretchedness,  and  it  would  not  be  fair  to  disclose  by 
what  means  she  rises  again  slowly,  but  completely,  into  the  zenith 
of  domestic  bliss. 

We  are  not  quite  sure  that  we  believe  in  the  domestic  bliss. 
For  all  her  efforts  to  prove  the  contrary,  Miss  Craik's  consumma- 
tion is  a  very  unsatisfactory  one.  It  is  perhaps  possible  that  a 
I  nature  as  selfish  as  that  of  Ronald  Glyn  might  learn  consideration 
■  in  suffering ;  but  his  crass  and  obstinate  temper,  and  his  unruffled 
and  unintelligent  self-esteem,  are  qualities  which  would  be  less 
likely  to  become  modified.  A  thorny  ground  might  be  harrowed 
and  bear  seed,  but  the  nature  of  Ronald  Glyn  is  described  as  a 
mere  rock.  He  is  of  the  stuff  from  which  pompous  old  country 
clergymen  of  a  certain  type  are  produced — dull,  sententious,  selfish 
men,  from  whom  no  consideration  and  no  humility  can  ever  be 
expected.  We  suspect  that  Miss  Craik  has  studied  some  such 
man,  the  petty  tyrant  of  a  little  provincial  sphere,  one  who  has 
never  enjoyed  the  tonic  of  contradiction  since  he  was  a  boy.  But 
such  a  man  as  this  is  lost  to  hope ;  no  afflictions,  such  as  Ronald 
Glyn  is  understood  to  have  passed  through,  will  improve  him ;  he 
is  so  thin  a  wine  that  he  only  grows  sourer  with  keeping.  That 
Fortune  might  gradually  lose  the  force  of  resistance,  that  she  would 
cease  to  contend  with  him,  or  express  impatience  at  his  imperious 
fatuity,  this  is  likely  enough ;  but  such  passive  virtue  is  not  the 
marital  felicity  that  our  novelist  paints.  And  Miss  Craik  would, 
in  our  opinion,  have  written  a  more  successful  and  impressive 
story  if  she  had  been  willing  to  tell  the  true  tragedy  of  life ;  if  she 
had  represented  Fortune,  reunited  to  her  husband,  content  to  see 
her  will  and  spirit  broken,  and  becoming  gradually  that  slave  to 
his  small  intelligence  which  he  was  witless  enough  to  desire  her 
to  be,  ending  at  last  as  a  creature  lower  even  and  narrower  than 
her  husband  himself.  But  this  Miss  Craik  has  lacked  the  courage 
to  do,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  end  of  her  book  is  as  feeble 
as  it  is  non-convincing. 

Much  more  variety  of  plot  is  needed  to  make  Miss  Craik's  novels 
successful  as  compositions.  But  in  Fortune's  Marriage  the  pro- 
gress of  the  story  is  more  monotonous  than  usual.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  relief  whatever  from  the  painful  central  theme,  except  the 
sole  relation  between  Ursula  Glyn  and  an  invalided  young  farmer, 
called  Stephen  Martin.  This  friendship,  which  is  of  the  most 
confidential  character,  yet  never  ripens  to  love,  has  a  certain  inte- 
rest, and  should  have  been  used  to  heighten,  with  its  mystery  and 
delicacy,  the  want  of  comradeship  between  the  husband  and  wife  ; 
but  nothing  is  done  with  it;  it  is  abandoned  early  in.  the  first 
volume,  and  only  referred  to  at  the  end  of  the  third,  in  a  per- 
functory manner,  when  all  the  threads  of  the  tale  need  to  be 
drawn  together.  We  cannot  give  Fortune's  Marriage  much  praise  ; 
ill-tempered  people  may  read  it  with  advantage,  perhaps,  but 
nobody  can  read  it  with  pleasure,  and  we  regret  that  as  a  book  it 
is  no  advance  on  Sydney,  which  again  was  not  so  good  as  Anne 
Warwick.  We  have  before  noticed  a  tiresome  habit  in  Miss  Craik, 
due  to  rapid  writing,  of  confounding  the  names  of  her  characters. 
In  this  book  she  calls  the  Glyns  the  Denbighs,  until  we  are  ready 
to  throw  away  the  volumes  in  annoyance. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

WHILE  the  "  solar  myth  "  is  rapidly  becoming  discredited  aa 
a  patent  key  to  the  mysteries  of  popular  mythology,  it 
reappears  as  the  solution  of  the  enigma  propounded  by  an  histo- 
rical, existing,  and  widely-accepted  religion.  No  bolder  application 
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of  the  theory  has  been  attempted  than  Professor  Kern's  (i)  iden- 
tification of  a  personage  whose  historical  character  is  generally  so 
unhesitatingly  recognized  as  Buddha's  with  the  Sun.  He  does  not 
indeed  dispute  the  existence  of  a  teacher  accepted  as  "  the 
Enlightened  One,"  or  question  the  extent  of  the  religious  revolu- 
tion this  unknown  sage  effected  by  embodying  ideas  long  current 
in  the  schools  of  Indian  philosophy  in  language  comprehensible  to 
the  people.  The  peculiarity  of  Dr.  Kern's  investigation  is  his 
interpretation  of  the  mass  of  fable  which  has  accumulated  around 
Buddha's  name  by  recourse  to  solar  analogies.  The  unhistorical 
character  of  these  traditions  is  universally  admitted ;  the  question 
remains  whether  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  myths  or  legends.  Dr. 
Kern's  view  can  be  best  illustrated  by  examples.  When  it  is  stated 
that  Buddha  approximated  closely  to  Nirvana  at  the  termination 
of  the  third  quarter  of  his  life,  it  is  to  be  understood  that,  the 
year  commencing  with  the  vernal  equinox,  the  sun  makes  the 
nearest  approach  to  extinction  at  the  close  of  the  third  quarter,  or 
the  shortest  day.  This  is  sufficiently  ingenious;  but  when  Dr. 
Kern  identifies  Ananda,  the  disciple  said  to  have  been  in  constant 
attendance  upon  Buddha's  person,  with  Mercury,  the  planet  that 
remains  nearest  to  the  sun,  he  not  only  has  to  explain  how  the 
Greeks  came  to  make  the  same  planet  the  roving  messenger  of  the 
gods,  but  is  confronted  by  the  difficulty,  very  candidly  acknow- 
ledged, that  Ananda  does  not  appear  iu  the  capacity  of  his 
master's  attendant  until  near  the  close  of  Buddha's  life.  It  would 
save  a  world  of  difficulty  to  accept  so  natural  and  simple  a  circum- 
stance as  historical,  and  in  general  Buddha's  history  seems  best 
explained  on  the  theory  of  a  fair  substratum  of  historical  truth 
underlying  a  vast  superstructure  of  monastic  legend,  attributable, 
as  in  Europe,  to  unintelligent  veneration,  tasteless  exaggeration, 
and  pious  zeal  for  the  honour  of  the  convent.  The  composition  of 
the  legendary  lives  of  Buddha  in  monasteries  affords  the  surest 
clue  to  their  nature.  It  is  impossible  to  read  them  without  being 
continually  reminded  of  the  corresponding  literature  of  the  West. 
The  motives,  general  spirit,  and  intellectual  horizon  of  the  two 
correspond  to  a  degree  scarcely  conceivable  if  their  origin  had  been 
distinct,  if  the  one  cycle  of  legend  had  arisen  from  the  natural 
tendency  of  monks  to  magnify  their  religious  heroes,  and  the  other 
from  the  deliberate  appropriation  and  spiritualization  of  a  nature 
myth.  It  is  probable  enough  that  the  Buddhist  monks  may  have 
adorned  their  founder's  history  with  traits  borrowed  from  ancient 
mythology  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  conclusion  seems  irresistible 
that  they  have  created  a  legend,  not  transmitted  a  myth.  One 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  Dr.  Kern's  theory  is  candidly  indicated  by 
himself — the  late  period  at  which,  according  to  his  hypothesis, 
some  portions  of  the  Buddhist  tradition  must  have  originated.  He 
finds  several  circumstances  which,  consistently  with  his  views,  he 
can  only  explain  by  the  aid  of  the  Greek  Zodiac,  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  known  in  India  before  the  Christian  era.  His 
candour  i9,  indeed,  exemplary ;  and,  if  his  theory  may  appear 
visionary,  it  is,  at  all  events,  propounded  in  a  scientific  spirit,  and 
in  a  style  of  remarkable  sobriety.  Nor  is  it  in  any  degree  obtruded 
upon  the  reader ;  the  legendary  biography  of  Buddha  is  narrated 
in  a  clear,  straightforward,  and  very  interesting  fashion,  mainly 
after  the  tradition  of  Southern  Buddhism  ;  and  the  writer's  inter- 
pretations are  usually  confined  to  the  notes.  The  translator  has 
added  some  useful  remarks,  but  contents  himself  with  the  general 
statement  that  he  dissents,  for  his  own  part,  from  his  author's 
mythological  theory,  and  that  the  second  part  of  the  work  will 
speedily  follow. 

The  Historical  Society  of  Berlin  (2)  is  accomplishing  a  most 
valuable  work  by  its  comprehensive  surveys  of  contemporary  his- 
torical literature.  The  second  volume  analyses  the  most  im- 
portant historical  publications  of  the  year  1879  under  sixty-eight 
sections,  occupying  more  than  eight  hundred  pages.  Each  section 
is  entrusted  to  some  student  of  history  who  has  made  the  period 
his  special  study,  and  the  entire  publication  is  superintended  by 
Dr.  Abraham,  Dr.  Hermann,  and  Dr.  Meyer.  It  is  distributed 
into  three  great  divisions,  respectively  comprising  the  ancient,  the 
mediseval,  and  the  modern  period.  There  are  certainly  some 
serious  omissions.  No  account,  for  instance,  is  given  of  works  on 
Italian,  Slavonic,  or  Turkish  history  of  the  modern  period,  or  of 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  history  of  any  period.  The  execution  is 
unavoidably  unequal,  and  many  analyses  have  necessarily  been 
written  on  the  strength  of  reviews  in  foreign  journals,  without 
actual  inspection  of  the  books.  The  writer  on  the  modern  history 
of  India,  for  example,  remarks  that  English  works  on  this  subject 
rarely  reach  the  Continent,  and  draws  attention  to  the  much  more 
satisfactory  manner  in  which  he  has  been  enabled  to  execute  the 
corresponding  chapter  on  Ancient  India.  These  deficiencies  will 
probably  be  made  good  in  future  volumes  ;  meanwhile,  the  work 
13  still  of  the  utmost  value,  both  as  a  digest  of  information  and 
still  more  as  a  guide  to  the  sources  of  it,  affording  the  historical 
student,  within  a  narrow  compass,  what  it  would  have  cost  him 
great  trouble  and  research  to  bring  together  by  his  own  exertions. 
The  analyses  seem  to  be  in  general  full  and  impartial,  and  include 
papers  in  the  Transactions  of  learned  Societies  as  well  as  inde- 
pendent works.    The  definition  of  the  term  history  is  also  very 


(1)  Der  Buddhismus  und  seine  Geschklite  in  Indien  :  eine  Darstellung 
der  I.ehren  vnd  Geschichte  der  buddhistischen  Kircke.  Von  Heinrich 
Kern.  Vom  Verfasser  autorisirte  Uebersetzung  von  H.  Jacobi.  Bd.  1, 
Th.  1.    Leipzig:  Schulze.    London:  Mutt. 

(2)  Jaliresbericlite  der  Geschiclttswissenschaft.  Im  Auftrage  der  Ili.'-- 
torischen  Gesellschaft  zu  Berlin  herausgegeben  von  Dr.  F.  Abraham,  Dr. 
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liberal,  comprehending  under  the  history  of  India  interpretations 
of  the  Vedas,  and  under  ecclesiastical  history  discussions  on  the 
genuineness  of  Patristical  and  Apostolical  writings.  Works  in 
course  of  composition  or  publication  are  also  noticed,  and  there  i3 
a  full  index. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  advantageous  to  have  the  public  documents  con- 
nected with  the  part  performed  by  Prussia  in  the  German  Diet 
bstween  1851  and  1859(3)  printed  and  preserved  in  an  accessible 
form  for  the  use  of  historical  students.  This  service,  as  regards 
the  first  three  years  of  this  epoch,  has  been  well  performed  by 
Ritter  von  Poschinger,  and  his  introduction  is  readable  and  in- 
structive. The  documents  themselves  are  well  described  by 
Carlyle's  favourite  epithet  "  sawdusty,''  and  the  little  interest  the 
subject-matter  ever  possessed  has  been  obliterated  by  the  mo- 
mentous changes  which  have  since  taken  place  in  Europe. 

Baron  von  der  Briiggen's  (4)  sketches  of  the  condition  of  the 
Jews  in  Russia  constitute  in  effect,  though  not  inform,  an  apology 
for  the  persecution  to  which  they  are  subjected  in  that  country. 
It  amounts  substantially  to  this — that  the  Christian  poor  are  so- 
thoroughly  at  the  mercy  of  the  Jewish  capitalist,  and  that  the 
latter's  mercy  is  so  scant,  that  every  outbreak  of  discontent  and 
despair  inevitably  falls  upon  the  common  enemy.  By  Baron  von 
der  Briiggen's  own  account,  the  Russian  peasant  deserves  little 
sympathy,  for  to  keep  out  of  the  clutches  of  the  Jew  he  need  only 
resolve  to  be  sober.  The  Jew  has  no  hold  upon  the  Mohammedan 
Tartar  village  communities,  for  the  Mohammedan  Tartar  drinks 
no  brandy.  In  other  words,  the  enmity  of  the  Muscovite  and  the 
Jew  is  the  consequence  of  the  extremely  low  moral  condition  of 
both,  and  the  intellectual  superiority  of  the  latter.  With  all  the 
native  ability  of  the  Russian  and  Polish  Jews,  however,  they  are 
almost  entirely  uninfluenced  by  European  culture.  Baron  von  der 
Briiggen  sees  no  hope  for  them  but  in  a  gradual  substitution  of 
Western  ideals  for  their  present  Semitic  fanaticism.  As  Russia 
has  no  Western  ideals  to  bestow,  he  appears  to  think  that  the  work 
of  Jewish  regeneration  must  be  undertaken  by  Germany  and 
Austria;  only,  as  these  States  must  also  take  stringent  measures 
to  prevent  the  immigration  of  distressed  Russian  Jews,  it  is  not 
very  clear  how  their  enlightening  and  civilizing  influences  are  to- 
be  applied  to  the  latter. 

Notwithstanding  the  acquaintance  with  Austrian  affairs  which 
the  writer  of  "  Austriaca  :'  (5)  evidently  possesses,  we  should  be 
inclined  to  attribute  the  authorship  to  a  North  German.  His  pre- 
occupations seem  to  be  rather  for  the  German  Empire  than  for  the 
Austrian,  and  his  chief  concern  for  the  latter  to  be  an  anxiety  for 
its  preservation  as  a  bulwark  for  the  former.  Nor  would  an 
Austrian  admit  with  such  frankness  and  nonchalance  the  entire 
failure  of  all  attempts  to  Germanize  the  exotic  elements  of  the 
population  of  the  Empire,  or  calmly  record  such  significant  facts 
as  that,  while  the  proportion  of  German  inhabitants  of  Prague  was 
in  1856  three-fifths,  it  is  at  present  one-fifth.  Poles,  Italians, 
even  Slovacks,  are,  he  says,  making  corresponding  progress  at  the 
expense  of  the  Germans.  To  all  this  he  appears  indifferent,  so 
long  as  the  various  nationalities  remain  Austrian  in  the  political 
sense.  He  clearly  sees  and  expresses  with  great  emphasis  the 
truth  that  Germans,  Austro-Germans,  and  non-German  Austrians 
must  agree  to  sink  minor  differences,  and  hold  together,  unless 
they  are  to  be  swallowed  up  by  the  tide  of  Panslavonianism,  and 
he  dreads  above  all  things  any  course  of  policy  which  would  throw 
Magyars,  Poles,  and  Czechs  into  the  arms  of  Russia.  This  maxim 
is  enforced  upon  the  Magyars  with  especial  energy,  and  it  is  rather 
from  this  point  of  view  than  on  the  usual  grounds  of  German 
sentiment  that  they  are  adjured  to  be  careful  how  they  carry  their 
endeavours  at  the  Magyarization  of  all  Hungarian  citizens  too  far. 
The  absolute  necessity  of  Austria  and  Hungary  to  each  other  is, 
the  writer  affirms,  the  foundation  principle  of  all  sound  policy.  To 
the  Poles  he  is  less  indulgent,  and  broaches  the  question  of 
delivering  the  Ruthenians  of  Gallicia  from  their  oppression,  evi- 
dently with  the  idea  of  eventually  detaching  the  Ruthenians 
across  the  border  from  Russia.  In  fact,  this  able  book  is  an 
invitation  to  a  general  rally  against  Panslavonianism,  which 
shows  with  what  alarm  this  movement  has  inspired  thinking 
men  in  Germany'.  Many  other  points  of  interest  are  discussed, 
such  as  the  influence  of  the  Austrian  press,  the  enormous  increase 
of  Jews  in  Vienna  and  other  large  cities,  while  their  numbers 
decline  in  the  rural  districts,  and  the  rapid  changes  in  the  owner- 
ship of  real  estate  in  Hungary,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  a 
very  unsound  economical  situation. 

A  particular  phase  of  the  general  perplexity  arising  from  the  mix- 
ture of  nationalities  in  the  Austrian  Empire  (6,  7,  8)  is  illustrated 
by  a  number  of  pamphlets  exposing  and  protesting  against  the 
systematic  efforts  of  the  Magyars  to  extinguish  German  nationality 
in  the  Trans-Leithan  Kingdom,  particularly  in  Transylvania, 
especially  by  discouragement  of  the  German  language  and  unfair 

(3)  Preussen  im  Bundestag,  1851  bis  1859.  Documente  der  K.  Preuss. 
Bundestags-Gesandtschaft,  herausgegeben  von  Dr.  Bitter  von  Poschinger. 
Th.  1.    Leipzig  :  Hirzel.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(4)  Bussland  und  die  Juden:  kulturgeschichtliche  Skizzen.  Von  Ernst 
Freiherrn  von  der  Briiggen.  Leipzig:  Veit  &  Co.  London:  Williams  & 
Xorgate. 

(5)  Austriaca  :  Betrachtungcn  und  Streiflichter.  Leipzig:  Duncker  & 
Humblot.    London  :  Nutt. 

1^6)  llnngarica.  Eine  Anklagesclirift.  Von  Dr.  R.  Heinze.  Freiburg; 
Mohr.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 

(7)  Currespondenzblatt  des  Deutschen  Schul-  Vereines  in  Berlin.  Nr. 
1  —4.    Berlin  :  Fickert,    London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 

(8)  Flugblutt  dem  JJeutsc/ithum  zum  Schutx  und  Trutz.  Berlin  : 
Siuenfeld.   London:  Triibner  &  Co. 
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treatment  in  educational  matters.  The  statements  made  present 
every  internal  evidence  of  accuracy,  and  if  they  are  correct,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Transylvanian  Saxons  have  been  much 
■wronged,  and  that  the  Magyars  are  acting  with  much  unwisdom 
in  estranging  German  sentiment  at  a  time  when  a  firm  concord 
between  the  races  is  so  essential  in  view  of  the  menace  of  Pan- 
slavonianism.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  their  proceedings 
are  materially  different  from  those  which  the  Germans  themselves 
are  commonly  accused  of  resorting  to  in  their  dealings  with  alien 
nationalities  in  Posen  and  Schleswig. 

The  title  of  Herr  von  HoltzendorfTs  "  Sketches  of  Travel  in 
Scotland  "  (9)  prepares  a  disappointment  for  the  reader,  who  will 
not  expect  to  find  it  a  report  of  the  discussion  at  the  Edinburgh 
meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Association,  seasoned  with  inci- 
dental expressions  of  the  writer's  own  views  on  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed. Such,  however,  is  the  case,  and  it  is  no  doubt  better  that 
an  expert  in  social  science  like  Professor  Holtzendorfl'  should  ex- 
patiate intelligently  on  his  favourite  subjects,  than  that  he  should 
add  one  more  to  the  innumerable  descriptions  of  Scottish  lakes 
and  mountains.  It  might,  however,  have  been  well  to  have 
warned  the  general  reader  that  the  book,  though  lively  and  enter- 
taining in  its  way,  will  only  interest  him  in  so  far  as  he  is  a  social 
reformer  or  philanthropist. 

The  Indian  tale  whose  course  throughout  Asiatic  and  European 
literature  is  traced  by  Herr  Varnhagen  (10)  is  that  of  the  king 
whose  spirit  possessed  the  power  of  entering  into  other  bodies, 
and  whose  own  body,  during  one  of  these  absences,  was  occupied 
by  an  adventurer  who  had  learned  his  secret.  This  idea,  with 
many  modifications,  reappears  in  the  Rabbinical  tradition  of 
Solomon  and  Asmadai,  in  the  story  of  the  Emperor  Jovinian  in 
the  Gesta  Romanorum,  in  the  medixval  romance  of  King  Robert 
of  Sicily,  in  the  legend  which  forms  the  groundwork  of  Mr. 
Browning's  "  Pope  Theocrite,"'  and  in  a  number  of  modern  adapta- 
tions, down  to  the  striking  story  of  The  Metempsychosis,  by  Dr. 
Macnish,  with  which  Herr  Varnhagen  does  not  seem  to  be 
acquainted.  His  interesting  little  volume  includes  a  translation  of 
Longfellow's  poem  on  King  Robert  of  Sicily,  and  an  analysis  of  a 
remarkable  anonymous  Danish  drama  on  the  same  subject.  Leigh 
Hunt's  version  seems  unknown  to  him. 

The  "  Anchorite  "  of  the  erratic  and  unfortunate  Lenz  (1 1)  is  a 
curiosity  worth  republishing,  not  so  much  from  its  own  literary 
merit  as  from  its  relation  to  the  Weimar  literary  circle.  "  Herz," 
the  anchorite,  is  undoubtedly  the  author  himself,  and  "  Rothe  "  is 
no  less  certainly  Goethe.  The  former  is  an  accurate  piece  of  self- 
portraiture,  the  latter  serves  at  least  to  show  how  Goethe  appeared 
to  his  intimates  before  his  special  vocation  as  the  apostle  of  culture 
was  recognized,  and  while  he  still  merely  passed  for  a  young  poet 
who  was  also  a  man  of  fashion  and  society.  It  is  also  probable 
that  "  The  Anchorite,"  in  its  present  shape,  bears  traces  of  Goethe's 
hand.  The  original  manuscript  was  in  his  possession,  and  there  is 
internal  evidence  of  its  having  undergone  considerable  revision 
before  its  publication  in  Schiller's  Hortn  in  1797. 

The  critical  supplement  to  Anylia  (12)  is  chiefly  devoted  to 
reviews  of  works  bearing  upon  the  study  of  early  English  litera- 
ture. The  most  important  is  the  first  part  of  a  very  thorough 
critical  examination,  by  Dr.  E.  Einenkel,  of  Schipper's  recent 
work  on  English  metre,  expressing  dissent  from  the  author's  con- 
clusions on  several  points.  There  are  also  notices  of  Dr.  Brandl's 
•essay  on  Thomas  of  Ercildouue,  of  Zielke's  edition  of  Sir  Orfco, 
find  of  Heritage's  edition  of  the  Catholicon  Anylicum,  the  latter 
by  Miss  L.  Toulmin  Smith. 

The  last  number  of  the  Rundschau  (13)  is  a  very  good  one, 
■containing  the  commencement  of  "  Chambord,"  a  very  spirited 
tale  by  Karl  Frenzel ;  and  of  a  translation  of  the  "  Schiller 

rorse "  of  Alexander  Kielland,  a  Norwegian  novelist  whose 
reputation  is  rapidly  becoming  European.  An  article  on  the  Polish 
literature  of  the  last  twenty  years  affords  some  insight  into  the 
s'ery  considerable  literary  activity  of  a  people  fully  participating 
■in  the  general  stream  of  European  culture,  but,  from  the  isolation 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  unfamiliarity  of  their  language,  only 
•able  to  manifest  their  affinities  to  it  through  the  medium  of 
similar  interpreters.  The  present  instalment  of  Herr  Hausner's 
•essay  deals  only  with  belles  lettres,  which  do  not  appear  to  be  the 
■strongest  side  of  Polish  literature  at  the  present  day.  Poetry  is 
represented  as  temporarily  repressed  by  the  growth  of  the 
scientific  spirit;  and,  although  fiction  is  amply  cultivated,  no 
modern  novelist  seems  to  have  attained  the  rank  of  a  classic 
except  the  veteran  Kraszewski,  a  Dumas  in  industry  and  versa- 
tility, but  hardly  so  in  originality  and  invention.  An  essay  on 
■Schopenhauer  contrasts  the  peace  of  his  intellectual  conscience 
with  his  ethical  struggles  and  failures,  and  compares  him  with  a 
character  at  first  sight  very  dissimilar— Petrarch.  Professor  Haeckel's 
further  description  of  his  tour  in  Ceylon  is  very  readable,  but  con- 
tains little  of  scientific  interest  except  a  sketch  of  the  Government 
botanic  garden  and  a  defence  of  the  Government  investigator  into 

(9)  Schottische  RelsesMzzen.  Von  F.  von  Holtzendorff.  Breslau : 
ScLiottlaender.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(10)  Ein  indisches  Mahrchen  auf.  seiner  Wanderung  durch  die  asiatisclien 
tmd  europiiischen  Litteraturen.  Voa  H.  Varuliagen.  Berlin  :  Weidmann. 
London :  Nutt. 

(11)  J.  M.  R.  Lenz.  Der  Waidbruder,  ein  Pendant  zu  Werther's  Leiden. 
Neu  zum  Abdruck  gebracht  und  eingeleitet  von  Dr.  Max  von  Waldberg. 
Berlin  :  Kuhl.    London  :  Nutt. 

(12)  Anglia.   Bd.  2.    Hft.  2.    Halle  :  Niemeyer.    London :  Nutt. 

(13)  Deutsche  Rundschau.  Herausgegeben  von  Julius  Rodenberg. 
Jahrg.  viii.    Hft.  10.    Berlin  :  Paetel.    London  :  TrUbner  &  Co. 


the  coffee  disease,  who  has  found  the  cause,  but  not  the  remedy. 
Professor  Haeckel  thinks  this  is  none  of  his  business,  but  the 
coffee-planters  differ  from  him. 

Auf  der  Hbhe  (14)  preserves  its  international  character,  and 
its  especial  claim  to  notice  as  a  representative  of  the  literature  of 
Eastern  Europe  in  particular.  The  June  number  is  remarkable 
rather  on  these  accounts  than  from  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
contributions,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  conclu- 
sion of  M.  Aube's  very  interesting  essay  on  the  persecution 
of  Decius.  Decius,  according  to  M.  Aube,  recognized 
before  long  the  impotence  of  physical  force  in  presence  of 
ideas,  and  discontinued  the  persecution  some  months  before 
his  death.  The  other  contributions  are  chiefly  tales,  none 
of  much  account  except  the  continuation  of  the  editor's  "  Frau  von 
Soldan,"  a  most  spirited  picture  of  the  splendour  and  the 
beggary,  the  refinement  and  the  rudeness,  the  virtue  and  the 
villany,  of  the  strangely  complicated  society  of  Austrian  Poland. 

(14)  Auf  der  H'dhe :  Internationale  Revue.  Herausgegeben  von 
Leopold  von  Sacher-Masoch.  Bd.  3,  lift.  3.  Leipzig :  Morgenstern. 
London :  Nutt. 
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SUMMER  EXHIBITION. 

Now  Open,  from  Nine  till  Seven. 

Admission,  One  Shilling.         Season  Tickets,  Five  Shillings. 

D ORE'S  GREAT  WORKS,  "  CHRIST  LEAVING  the 
PKvETORIUM.  "'•  CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM,  "and"  MOSES  EEFORE 
PHARAOH,"  each  :w  by  22  feet  ;  with  "  Dream  of  l'ilate's  Wife,"  •'Christian  Martyrs. "Sc. 
at  the  DORC  GALLERY  .36  New  Bond  Street.  Daily  .Ten  to  Six.  Is. 

A  RUNDEL  SOCIETY.— OHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS.  from 


Works  of  the  Old  Master?,  represent!.!?: 


.  sen  tin"  in  their  proper  colours  various  Frescoes  by 
Giotto,  Fra  Angelico,  Perugino,  Michael  Angclo.  Raphael,  and  other  Italian  Painter?,  and 
Pictures  by  Van  Eyck,  Mem  ling,  Albert  DUrer,  Holbein,  fee.,  are  sold  to  the  public  as  well  as 
to  members,  at  prices  varying  from  10s.  to  4*s.  Priced  Lists  of  all  the  publications  of  the 
Society,  with  particulars  of  Membership,  will  be  seut  post  free  on  application  at  24  Old  Bond 
Street,  London,  W. 

F.  LAMBE  PRICE,  Secretary. 

T^XCAVATIONS  at  EPHESUS,  on  the  site  of  the  Temple 

of  Diana.— A  MEETING  will  be  held  at  the  Mansion  House,  on  Monday,  the  24th 
instant,  at  Three  p.m..  to  promote,  bv  Subscription,  the  resumption  01  these  Excavations. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  LORD  MAYOR  will  preside. 

Chairman  of  Committee— The  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  B.  BERESFORD-IIOPE,  M.P. 
Hon.  Secretary/— Professor  T.  HAYTER  LEWIS,  F.S.A. 
Subscriptions  are  received  bv  Sir  John  LTJBBOCK,  Bart..  M.P.,  Treasurer.  I'5  Lombard 
Street,  E.C.  ;  also  by  Messrs.  HtituiEs,  Farquhau,  &  Co.,  16  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 

OWENS    COLLEGE,    MANCHESTER.  —  The  SENATE 

V  propose  to  appoint  a  SECOND  ASSISTANT-LECTURER  in  CLASSICS,  who  would 
lie  required  to  enter  on  his  duties  on  the  2:1th  September  next.   The  fixed  stipend  is  £150  per 


Particulars  as  to  duties  and  further  emoluments  may  he  ohtaincd  on  application  to  Dr. 
GREENWOOD,  the  Principal.  Candidates  are  requested  to  send  iu  applications  and  testi- 
monials to  the  REiilSTttAlt,  not  later  than  September  1. 

J.  HOLME  NICHOLSON,  liegistrnr. 

"ROYAL   AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  CIRENCESTER. 

*<  Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1845. 

FOR  THE  SCIENCE  AND  PRACTICE  OF  AGRICULTURE. 
For  intending  Land  Owners  and  Occupiers. Land  Agents,  Surveyors,  Colonists,  &e. 
The  COLLEGE  FARM,  for  the  practical  instruction  of  the  Students,  surrounds  the 
College,  with  which  it  is  in  connexion,  and  is  a  fine  mixed  Farm  of  about  500  Acres. 

President -Uk  Grace  the  Duke  of  MARLBOROUGH,  K.G. 
Committee  ut  Management* 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  ofDUCIE,  Chairman. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  ISATIIURST. 

The  Right  lion.  Sir  MICHAEL  E.  HICKS-BEACH,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Lieut. -Col.  R.  NIGEL  V.  KINGSCOTE,  C.B..M.P. 

GE<  (RGE  T.J.  SOTHERI  (N-ESTCOURT,  Esq.,  M.P. 

AMBROSE  I,.  Gl  IDDA  RD,  Esq. 

WILLIAM  JOHN  EDMONDS,  Esq. 

Mn'mrT.  U.  <  IIESTEK  MAS  TER.  M.P. 

M.  II.  N .  STORY-MASKELYNE.  Esq., M.P. 

Tne  Right  Hon.  LORD  LYTTELTON. 
For  Prospectus  of  COLLEGE  and  FARM,  List  of  Scholarships,  Prizes,  Diploma,  Stc. 
apply  to  the  I'm  m  i  PAL. 
NEXT  SESSION  begins  October  3. 

OCHOLARSHIPS.—  BATH     COLLEGE,  BATH. 

kJ  Pi-esufcnt-His  Grnce  the  DUKE  of  CLEVELAND,  K.G.,  D.C.L. 

Head- Master— T.  W.  DUNN.  Esq.,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  and  Assistant-Tutor,  St.  Peter's 
College,  Cambridge,  and  for  ten  years  a  Master  of  Clifton  College. 
Bon.-Sfcretaru -Sir  HENRY  FUELLING,  Bart. 
FOUR  or  more  ENTRANCE  SCIIi  II.AHSHIPS  for  Competition,  on  September  13  and  14, 
from  £25  to  £50,  to  be  increased  to  fx*},  in  case  of  a  Scholar  .who  may  need  it.    Allowance  lor 
oge  in  the  case  of  younger  Boys.   Candidates  from  a  distance  can  be  provided  for. 


MA    L    V    E    11    N  COLLEGE. 
The  NEXT  TERM  begins  Friday,  September  22.   Entrance  Examination.  0  a.m  

Scholarship  Examination,  December  liO.  For  particulars,  apply  to  Hexkv  Alduich,  Esq., 
Secretary. 

TSLE  of  WIGHT  PROPRIETARY  COLLEGE,  Limited, 

near  Rydc. 

Visitor— The  Right  Rev.  the  LORD  BISnOP  of  WINCHESTER. 
President— The  Right  Hon.  LORD  ROLLO. 
Chairman  of  Council-The  Right  Rev.  BISHOP  M(  DOUG  ALL,  the  Ven.  the  Archdeacon 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
IIead-Ma<tcr—Tle\:  F.  D.  TEESDALE,  M.A.,  New  College,  Oxon. 
The  College  stands  in  a  beautiful  old  Park  of  twenty-one  acres,  with  Gymnasium,  Fives 
Courts,  and  good  Sea-bathing,  and  enjoys  all  the  advantages  of  a  southern  climate. 
Classical  and  Modem  Departments. 

The  WINTER  TERM  will  commence  September  21  next. 
Particulars  of  the  HBAD-MASTBB  or  the  SEOBETAUY. 


OTRATFORD-ON-AVON. — TRINITY  COLLEGE  SCHOOL. 
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Masters,  two  being  specially  lor  Modem  Languages.  Classical  and  M 
preparation  for  the  universities.  Army.  Navy,  all  Competitive  Examinations,  and  for  .Mer- 
cantile Life.  JUNIOR  DEPARTMENT  for  YOUNG  BOYS,  and  special  advantages  for 
those  who  are  delicate.  Large  gymnasium,  fives  courts,  playing  fields.  &c.  &e.  References 
permitted  to  the  Parents  of  all  present  Pupils.  luclusive  Terms,  00  and  70  Guineas — Apply  to 
the  Warder*. 


TSJEUENHEIM    COLLEGE,  HEIDELBERG. 

-*■  ~  French  and  German.  BOYS  prepared  for  Army  Examinations, 
English  Public  Schools.     Highest  Mathematics.    Careful  English  pr< 


—  Thorough 


pared  lor  Army  Examinations,  Commercial  life,  or 
hest  Mathematics.    Careful  English  preparation.  German 
lent  French  and  German  Masters.     Spacious  Cricket-ground. 
-Rev.  1  .  AKMITAGE,  First-class  Classical  Tripos.  l»te  Modern 
College.    References  to  Head-Masters  of  chief  Public  Schools,  ur 


English  Publ 
always  spoken.     Six  Ret 
English  diet.  Itead-Mastt 
Languages  Master  at  Clilto 
Parents  of  Pupils. 

TTALLIFORr7^IOUs¥  SCHOOL,   SHEPPERTON,  near 

1  1  London. -HENRY  ST.  CLAIR  FEILDEN.  B.A.  (C.C.C.  Oxford.  Double  Honours), 
and  MALCOLM   HEARD.  B.A.  i C.C.C.  Oxford.  Double  Honours,  late  Assi-tant-Muster  at 

Sedbergh),  PREPARE  BOYS  lor  the  Public  Schools.     Terms.  £12(1  For  Prospectus  and 

references,  apply  to  II.  St.  Claib  Fbildex,  Esq.,  Ilnlliford,  .Middlesex. 

1  0  BOYS  prepared  for  Public  Schools,  by  Rev.  J.  BULLOCK, 

M.A.,  Rector  of  Tubnev,  Abingdon;  Public   Schoolman,  Oxford  First  Classman. 

Neighbour!.  1  dry,  high,  and  bracing.    HOLIDAY'  PUPILS.   Cricket,  fuotball,  tennis. 

References,  Right  Hon.  Lord  ELIBAiK  and  other  Parents  of  Pupils.  Terms,  CO  Guineas  a 
year. 


T)AVOS.— SWITZERLAND.— Mr.  J.  W.  LORD,  M.A.,  late 

Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  (Senior  Wrangler,  1875),  takes  a  limited  number 
of  PUPILS  to  prepare  for  entrance  at  the  Universities  or  other  Examinations.  Terms,  includ- 
ing Board)  for  the  W  inter  season  (six  months),  £150  Address,  Davos  Dorfli,  Switzerland. 


ELBEUF,  ROUEN,  NORMANDY. — Monsieur  MONCHATRE 
receives  YOUNG  ENGLISHMEN  for  EDUCATIONAL  PURPOSES,  with  view  to 
Civil  Service  Examination,  and  more  especially  for  the  acquisition  of  the  French  Language. 
English  references. 

ABINGDON    SCHOOL   (six   miles  from   Oxford),  through 

favourable  circumstances,  offers,  at  a  moderate  cost,  a  thorough,  PUBLIC  SCHpOL 
EDUCATION,  and  sound  prenamtfon  lor  the  larger  Public  Schools.— For  lull  particulars 
apply  to  Rev.  E.  SUMMERS,  Head-Master. 


"ROYAL     GRAMMAR    SCHOOL,    COLCHESTER. — The 

Rev.  C.  L.  ACLAND,  M.A.,  nead-Master,  receives  a  few  BOARDERS  into  the 
School  House.— Full  particulars  on  application. 


QT.    MARYLEBONE    and    ALL    SOULS'  GRAMMAR 

^  SCHOOL  (in  union  with  King's  College).  The  NEXT  TERM  commences  Sep- 
tember 12.  The  JPirst  and  Third  Junior  Scholarships  at  Marlborough  College,  in  June  1888, 
u  rn-  gained  by  Pupils  of  this  School. -For  Prospectus,  Sic,  apply  to  the  Head-Mamf.k, 
1  Cornwall  Terrace,  Regent's  Park,  N.W. 


PUPILS,  from  Fifteen  years  of  age,  carefully  prepared  for 
PROFESSIONAL  CAREERS.  "Terms  moderate  Particulars  of  recent  successes  on 

application  to  Rev.  YV.  H.  ROWLANDSON,  Great  liraxted  Rectory,  Withain,  Essex. 


REV.  J.  S.  ST.  JOHN,  B.A.,  receives  FOUR  PUPILS,  ajred 
from  Seven  to  Fourteen,  to  prepare  for  the  Public  Schools,  &c.   Highest  references. 
Moderate  terms.— Address,  Crowcombe  Rectory,  Taunton. 

LOWESTOFT  (near  to).— A  LADY  residing  in  this  healthy 
neighbourhood,  anil  close  to  sea,  would  like  to  take  charge  of  One  or  Two  LITTLE 
GIRLS  or  BOYS,  whose  health  and  comfort  would  be  carefully  studied.  An  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  delicate  children  requiring  a  change.  Music,  Drawing,  and  French  taught,  with 
other  brunches  of  education  if  required.  Terms  moderate.— For  particulars  address,  A.  M., 
Rochester  Terrace,  Paketicld,  Lowestoft. 


npiIE    PRINCIPAL  of  a  well-established   SCHOOL,  in  a 

Northern  Suburb  of  London,  wishes  to  receive  TWO  BOARDERS,  to  replace  two 
Sisters,  who  leave  her  care  in  September  next.  The  number  of  Boarders  is  limited  to  Nine. 
Individual  care  is  given  to  the  Pupils.— Address.  Miss  Dean,  02  Clapton  Common,  Loudon. 


c 


ROWLEY    MIDDLE     SCHOOLS,    ST.  HELENS, 

LANCASHIRE. 
HEAD-MASTER  AND  HEAD-MISTRESS  REQUIRED. 
The  HEAD-MASTER  must  he  a  Graduate  of  some  University  within  the  British  Empire, 
l  ived  stipend.  £150  per  annum,  and  £:l  head-money  yearly  for  each  Boy. 

The  HEAD-MISTRESS  will  receive  a  fixed  stipend  of  £100  per  annum,  and  £2  head-money, 
yearly,  for  each  Girl. 
The  Schools  are  constructed  to  accommodate  150  Boys  anil  loo  Girls. 

Applications,  with  testimonials,  to  be  sent,  not  later  than  July  21,  to  T.  BrtEWIS,  Town 
Hall.  St.  Helens,  from  whom  further  particulars  may  be  obtained. 
St.  Helens,  June  29,  1882. 


T  TBRARIAN,  SECRETARY,  or  BOOKSELLER'S 

ASSISTANT.— A  YOUNG  MAN,  having  had  several  years' experience  with  West- 
end  Booksellers,  used  to  Cataloguing,  and  with  knowledge  of  English  Literature  and  Biblio- 
graphy. Latin  and  French,  will  shortly  require  EMPLOYMENT  as  LIBRARIAN  or 
SECRETARY.    Full  references.- Address,  M.  E.  C  7  Hamilton  Road,  Highbury  Park,  N. 


TO  BE  LET,  FURNISHED,  for  a  long-  or  short  term,  at  a 
very  Moderate  Rent.  No.  35  CATHCART  ROAD,  South  Kensington  ;  containing 
Dining,  Drawing,  and  Breakfast  Rooms,  five  Bedrooms,  aud  good  Domestic  Offices.— Write 
to  A.  B.,  as  above. 


MIDLAND   RAILWAY.— TOURIST  ARRANGEMENTS, 
1832.— TOURIST  TICKETS  will  be  issued  from  May  1  to  October  31,  1882. 
For  particulars,  see  Time  Tables  and  Programmes,  issued  by  the  Company. 

JOHN  NOBLE,  General  Manager. 

Derby,  June  1882. 


HOTELS. 

BRIGHTON.— BEDFORD     HOTEL. — Facing  Sea  and 
Esplanade.    Near  the  West  Pier.   Central  and  quiet.    Long  established.   Suites  of 
Rooms.   Spacious  Coffee-  room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea-  Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 

BENJN.  BULL,  Manager. 


T  L  FR  AQOM  BE. — The 

Atlantic.    Grounds,  5  acres. 


ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL,  facing  the 

Tennis  Lawn.  250  Rooms.  Table  d'hote  at  separate 
tables  from  6  to  8  P.M.  Large  Swimming  Bath.  Hot,  Cold,  and  Tepid  Sea  and  Fresh  Water 
private  Baths,  Douche,  Shower,  8fC.'— Address,  the  Manacku. 


rpOTLAND  BAY,  Isle  of  Wight,  near  Alum  Bay.— TOTLANI) 

BAY  HOTEL.  Magnificent  sea  views.  Comfort  with  moderate  charges.  Billiard- 
room  and  tenuis  lawn.  Bracing  air.  Excellent  Bands  and  promenade  pier.  Best  bathing  in 
the  Island.   Good  anchorage  for  yachts.— Apply  to  the  Maxaueii. 

EASTBOURNE.— THE  GRAND  HOTEL. — Stands  in  its 
own  grounds  facing  the  Sea.  Five  minutes'  drive  from  the  Railway  Station,  and  close 
to  the  Devonshire  Park  and  Baths.  Visitors  can  be  boarded,  if  desired.  Terms,  10s.  6d.  per 
day.  No  charge  for  attendance.  Table  d'hote  at  separate  tables  from  6  P.M.  to  8  P.M.,  under 
the  personal  superintendence  of  the  new  Proprietors,  Cleave  &  Gascoigxk. 

SPECTACLES  versus  BLINDNESS. 


O 


NE-EOURTH  of  those  suffering  from  blindness  can  trace  their 

calamity  to  the  use  of  common  spectacles  or  lenses  Emperfectly  adapted  to  the  sight. 
Mr.  HENRY  LAURANCE,  F.S.S.,  Oculist  Optician,  PERSONALLY  adapts  his  Improved 
Spectacles  at  his  residence,  'I  Endsleigh  Gardens,  Euston  Square,  daily  (Saturdays  ex- 
cepted), ten  to  lour.  SIR  JULIUS  BENEDICT  writes:-"!  have  tried  the  principal 
opticians  in  London  without  success,  but  your  spectacles  suit  me  admirably.  The  clearness  of 
your  glasses,  as  compared  with  others,  is  really  surprising."  DR.  BIRD,  Chelmsford,  late 
Surgeon-Major,  W.E.M.,  writes  :— "  I  could  not  have  believed  it  possible  that  my  sight  could 
have  been  so  much  improv  ed  and  relieved  at  my  age.83.  I  can  now  read  the  smallest  print, 
although  suffering  from  cataract  on  the  right  eye."  Testimonials  from  John  Lowe,  Esq.,  M.I)., 
J.P.Lynn,  Physician  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  ;  Ven.  Archdeacon  Palmer,  Clifton; 
Lieut.-Gen.  MacmuUen,  Brentwood;  Rev.  Mother  Abbess,  S.Mary's  Abbey,  Hendon,  and 
huudreds  of  others.   Mr.  Laurance's  Pamphlet,  "  Spectacles,  their  Use  and  Abuse,"  post  free. 

TPURNISH    YOUR    HOUSE    or  APARTMENTS 

THROUGHPUT  on  MOEDER'S  HIKE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Cash  Prices  ;  no  Extra  Charge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 
Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  post  free.— 248,  849,  and  261)  Tottenham  Court  Ruad, 
and  19,  20,  and  21  Morwell  Street,  W.   Established  1862. 


JAPANESE 
LEATHER 
PAPERS. 


FOR  DADOS,  WALLS,  AND  SCREENS. 
From  15s.  per  piece. 

WALL  PAPERS   AND  CURTAIN  STUFFS. 
Artistic  and  Inexpensive. 

C.  HINDLEY  &  SONS, 

290  TO  294  43*  OXFORD   STREET,  W. 


FRY'S 
COCOA. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS.  1978. 
MEDALS,  SYDNEY,  1880.    MELBOURNE,  1M.I. 

FRY'S    CARACAS  COCOA 

"  A  most  delicious  and  valuable  article.'* 

Standard. 

PURE  COCOA  ONLY. 

FRY'S    COCOA  EXTRACT 

"Strictly  pure. W.  W.  STor»DAHT. 

F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  City  Analyst,  Diktat. 
FIFTEEN  PRIZE  MEDALS. 


T  IQUEUR  of  the  GRANDE  CHARTREUSE.— This  delicious 

Liqueur,  and  the  only  known  remedy  for  Dyspepsia,  heretofore  so  difficult  to  procure 
genuine,  can  now  he  bad  of  all  Wine  and  Spirit  Merchants.  Consignee  for  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  Colonies.  W.  DOYLE,  2  New  London  Street,  E.C. 
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LORD  GRANVILLE'S  DESPATCH. 

EVENTS    have    lately   moved    so   fast    that  Lord 
Granville's  despatch  of  July  11  seems  already  to 
have  receded  into  the  domain  of  history  ;  but  it  was 
right  that  the  untoward  Egyptian   transactions  up  to 
that  date  should  be  recorded  in  an  official  form.  Lord 
Granville's  narrative,  contained  in  his  despatch  to  the 
English  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  is  carefully  and 
accurately   drawn,    although   by   a   necessary  reticence 
it  omits  more  than  one  material  fact.     It  would  have 
been  indecorous  to   recall  the  intrigues  of   Baron  de 
Ring  which  first  disturbed  the  harmonious  co-operation  of 
England  and  France,  and  the  relations  of  both  with  the 
Khedive.    The  alternate  vacillation  and  obstinacy  of  the 
Erench  Ministers  is  for  the  same  reason  lightly  indicated. 
The  despatch  is  properly  confined  to  an  apology  for  the 
action  of  the  English  Government;  and,  on  the  whole,  it 
effects  its  purpose.    Lord  Granville  will,  perhaps,  on 
maturer  reflection  discover  that  he  ought  not  to  have 
deviated   into   any   notice   of  the   distinction  between 
successive  English  Administrations  ;  even  if  his  state- 
ment of  the  origin  of   the   Control  and  Protectorate 
had  been  strictly  accurate.     The  despatch  is  a  State 
Paper  virtually  addressed  to  foreign  Powers  who  have 
no  concern  with  the  conflicts  or  vicissitudes  of  English 
parties.    It  may  be  right  to  contend  in  Parliament  that 
the  highly  artificial  arrangement  of  the  Joint  Control  was 
made  by  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Lord  Salisbury.  The 
statement  that  the  present  Ministers  "  inherited  from  their 
"  predecessors  the  principle  of  joint  action  with  France  in 
"  Egyptian  affairs  "  is  worse  than  irrelevant,  because  it 
seems  to  imply  a  disapproval  of  the  policy  which  has  been 
pursued  under  both  successive  Governments.    The  settle- 
ment which  was  made  in  the  autumn  of  1879  was  found  in 
the  following  year  to  have  so  far  succeeded.    "  It  was 
"  undoubtedly  working  well  for  the  Material  prosperity  of 
"  the  country,  and  promised  to  do  so  for  the  future.  Her 
"  Majesty's  Government  accepted  it  as  a  fact,  and  gave  it 
"  their  unreserved  support."    Her  Majesty's  Government 
ought  in  consistency  to  withhold  in  a  communication  to 
foreign  States  all  mention  of  a  possible  disruption  of  poli- 
tical continuity   supposed  to  arise  from   a   change  of 
Ministers.    The  reference  to  domestic  party  politics  was 
the  more  superfluous  because  it  appears  from  the  whole 
tenour  of  the  despatch  that  Lord  Granville  approves  of 
the  appointment  of  the  English  and  French  Controllers 
General,  and  of  the  powers  with  which  they  were  in- 
vested. 

Lord  Granville  describes  with  perfect  accuracy  the 
peculiar  relations  of  the  Egyptian  Government  to  the 
Sultan,  as  they  were  constituted  by  the  treaty  of  1840, 
and  as  they  were  afterwards  modified  by  various  firmans. 
The  partial  independence  of  the  Viceroy  or,  under  his 
later  and  higher  title,  of  the  Khedive,  had  been  conquered 
for  himself  by  Mehemet  Ali  before  it  was  formally  recog- 
nized and  made  hereditary  in  the  direct  line  under  the 
treaty  which  was  concluded  after  he  had  been  driven  out 
of  Syria.  M.  Thiers's  design  of  creating  a  maritime 
Power  in  the  Levant,  which  might  in  case  of  need  co- 
operate with  France  against  England,  was  defeated  by  the 
vigorous  interposition  of  Lord  Palmerston.  The  English 
Minister  was  bent  not  only  on  thwarting  schemes  of 
French  aggrandizement,  but  on  the  still  more  important 
object  of  depriving  Russia  of  an  excuse  for  occupying 


Constantinople.  The  victories  of  Ibrahim  might  probably 
have  encouraged  Mehemet  Ali  to  usurp  the  throne  of  the 
Sultan,  who  had  already  applied  for  Russian  protection. 
The  short  war  of  1840  finally  removed  a  danger  which 
had  seemed  imminent ;  and  it  was  no  part  of  the  policy  of 
England  to  place  Egypt  for  the  first  time  in  many  years 
under  the  direct  government  of  the  Sultan.  It  was  solely 
for  the  protection  of  Turkey  against  Russian  and  French 
aggression  that  Lord  Palmerston  had,  in  spite  of  the  oppo- 
sition of  some  of  his  colleagues,  driven  Mehemet  back  into 
his  proper  territory.  The  condition  of  Egypt  was,  before 
the  construction  of  the  Suez  Canal,  a  matter  of  secondary 
interest  to  the  English  Government.  Alone  among  the 
statesmen  of  his  time,  Lord  Palmerston  foresaw  the  com- 
plications and  dangers  which  would  result  from  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Canal.  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  on  that  as  on  all 
other  questions  violently  opposed  Lord  Palmerston,  has 
lived  to  witness  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  which 
aroused  his  facile  indignation  and  contempt.  But  for  the 
necessity  of  protecting  the  new  highway  to  India  the  mis- 
government  of  Egypt,  and  the  petty  revolutions  which 
might  be  its  consequence,  would  have  but  indirectly  and 
lightly  affected  England. 

When  it  became  incumbent  on  the  English  Government 
to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  navigation,  it  was  found 
expedient  to  take  care  that  Egypt  should,  if  possible,  be  a 
prosperous  and  well-governed  State.  The  energetic  and 
lavish  despotism  of  Ismail  inflicted  heavy  suffering  on  his 
subjects ;  but  the  policy  of  effecting  his  deposition  was 
more  than  questionable.  The  late  Khedive  might  be  a 
tyrant,  but  he  was  generally  well  disposed  to  England,  and 
he  would  not  have  tolerated  for  a  day  the  insolence  of  a 
military  mutineer.  The  English  Government,  with  the 
consent  of  France,  thought  fit  to  substitute  a  more  con- 
stitutional ruler  ;  and  the  Sultan  eagerly  welcomed  an  appli- 
cation which  acknowledged  his  right  to  dismiss  his  powei'ful 
feudatory.  A  Government  which  had,  in  conformity  with 
old  and  sound  tradition,  to  the  best  of  its  ability  befriended 
Turkey  might  perhaps  have  reason  for  regarding  with 
complacency  the  increased  authority  of  the  Sultan  in 
Egypt ;  but  the  accession  to  power  of  the  fanatical  enemy 
of  the  Turkish  Empire  and  the  Mahometan  religion 
ought  to  have  been  contemplated  as  a  possible  contingency. 
The  just  resentment  of  the  Sultan  against  Mr.  Gladstone 
probably  accounts  for  the  share  which  he  has  taken  in 
the  promotion  of  the  present  difficulties.  One  of  the 
unavoidable  gaps  in  Lord  Granville's  despatch  is  caused 
by  the  omission  of  all  reference  to  the  intrigues  between 
the  Sultan  and  Arabi,  of  which  a  part  consisted  in  the 
illusory  mission  of  Dervish  Pasha.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
having,  for  the  gratification  of  his  sentimental  prejudices 
and  of  his  antipathy  to  his  chief  rival,  deranged  the  uniform 
Eastern  policy  of  his  predecessors,  naturally  finds  it 
difficult  to  deal  with  the  former  friend  whom  he  has 
wantonly  converted  into  a  bitter  enemy.  The  Semitic 
tendencies  which  his  sycophants  were  wont  to  attribute  to 
Lord  Beaconsfield  and  to  all  Jews  and  Mahometans  are 
now  represented  by  Arabi  Pasha,  and  perhaps  by  the 
Sultan  as  the  head  of  a  Semitic  religion,  though  he  is  not 
himself  of  Semitic  origin.  The  forcible  methods  which 
unforeseen  circumstances  have  compelled  the  English 
Government  to  employ  might  perhaps  not  have  been  re- 
quired if  the  former  influence  of  England  had  still 
prevailed  at  the  Porte.  The  Power  which  has  inherited 
the  patronage  of  the  Sultan  has  also  been  alienated 
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from  England  by  another  instance  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
reckless  vehemence.  To  irritate  the  greatest  possible  j 
number  of  foreign  Governments,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  create  an  impression  that  he  would  never  resort  to 
arms,  is  a  triumph  of  incapacity  which  could  not  be 
achieved  by  any  ordinary  statesman. 

The  complications  which  have  at  last  resulted  in  war 
were  perhaps,  under  the  given  conditions,  unavoidable. 
The  system  of  Joint  Control  more  than  fulfilled  the  expect- 
ations of  its  founders.  The  Law  of  Liquidation,  issued 
in  July  1880,  provided  a  complete  financial  settlement, 
which,  "  while  it  constituted  an  international  obligation  to 
"  the  Powers  who  had  accepted  it,  relieved  the  country 
"  from  an  enormous  and  uncertain  burden,  and  placed  it 
"  again  in  a  position  to  meet  its  liabilities  and  to  progress 
"  in  the  development  of  its  resources."  The  military 
mutiny,  which  first  broke  out  in  February  1S81,  was  not 
professedly  directed  against  the  Control ;  but  the  sub- 
mission of  the  Khedive  transformed  all  real  power  to  the 
soldiery,  or  rather  to  the  ambitious  chief  who  soon  raised 
himself  to  the  head  of  the  military  faction.  After  several 
successive  encroachments,  Aeabi,  in  September  iSSi, 
insisted  on  the  appointment  of  a  new  Ministry,  on  the  con- 
vocation of  the  Notables,  and  on  the  increase  of  the  army. 
He  had  probably  more  or  less  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
diplomatic  differences  between  England  and  France,  and 
ho  may  perhaps  by  that  time  have  been  assured  of  the 
secret  support  of  the  Sultan.  In  December  the  famous 
Dual  Note  was  presented  to  the  Khedive,  with  the  result 
which  might  be  expected  when,  as  Lord  Granville  relates, 
'•Her  Majesty's  Government  joined  with  the  reservation 
';  that  they  must  not  be  considered  as  committing  them- 
"  selves  to  any  particular  mode  of  action,  if  action  should 
"  be  found  necessary."  In  form,  and  apparently  in  sub- 
stance, the  Dual  Note  was  an  ultimatum,  including  a 
demand  for  the  peremptory  dismissal  of  Arabi  Pasha  ; 
but  the  statement  that  the  two  Governments,  or  one  of 
them,  had  not  determined  on  any  particular  mode 
of  action  was,  as  the  result  shows,  equivalent  to  an 
intimation  that  action  would  be  indefinitely  delayed. 
The  English  Government  still  hoped  to  procure  the 
despatch  of  a  Turkish  expedition  to  Egypt,  to  which 
the  French  Government  unwillingly  assented  at  a  later 
period.  It  must  be  confessed  that  M.  Gambetta  and 
M.  de  Feeycinet  had  plausible  reasons  for  hesitation.  The 
policy  of  the  Sultan  has  never  yet  been  disclosed  ;  but  it 
was  certain  that,  if  his  troops  suppressed  the  Egyptian  in- 
surrection, the  service  rendered  to  the  Western  Powers 
would  not  be  gratuitously  performed.  The  probable  in- 
crease of  Turkish  authority  in  Egypt  might  not  be  objec- 
tionable to  England,  but,  in  connexion  with  the  political 
condition  of  Northern  Africa,  it  was  regarded  with  natural 
jealousy  by  France.  While  the  two  Governments,  still 
maintaining  a  semblance  of  friendly  concert,  were  unable 
to  agree  on  details,  Arabi's  usurpation  of  power  became 
daily  more  audacious  and  more  complete.  Apologists  who 
attribute  to  the  mutinous  soldier  patriotic  motives  do  in- 
justice to  the  Chamber  of  Notables,  which,  although  it  was 
illegally  summoned  at  his  instance,  more  than  once  at- 
tempted resistance  to  his  dictation. 

To  the  recent  policy  of  the  English  Government  objec- 
tions may  be  raised  ;  but  any  alternative  course  would  have 
been  equally  open  to  criticism.  Lord  Granville  has  con- 
stantly endeavoured  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  other 
European  Powers,  though  he  unwillingly  submitted  when 
the  French  Government  objected  to  invite  other  Powers 
to  send  ships  to  Alexandria.  He  has  constantly  endeavoured 
to  guard  against  the  risk  of  isolation  by  combining  the 
action  of  England  in  the  first  instance  with  that  of  France, 
and  afterwards  with  the  intervention  or  assent  of  all  the 
Great  Powers.  The  bombardment  of  Alexandria,  in  which 
the  French  ostentatiously  refused  to  join,  furnishes  a  suffi- 
cient answer  to  the  charge  of  undue  subservience  to 
France.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  statement  in  Lord 
Granville's  elaborate  despatch  might  be  overlooked  by  a 
careless  reader.  It  is  said  by  Sir  "Wilfrid  Lawson  and 
other  advocates  of  peace  at  any  price  that  the  English 
Admiral  had,  as  an  intruder,  no  right  to  resent  or  to 
abate  the  preparations  which  were  made  by  Akabi  for 
hostilities  against  the  English  squadron.  The  presence  of 
the  English  ships  was,  it  is  alleged,  a  provocation  which 
justified  measures  of  defence.  If  the  English  ships  were 
exposed  to  danger,  they  might  at  any  time  have  secured 
their  safety  by  steaming  out  of  the  harbour.  It  appears 
ironi  Lord  Granville's  despatch  that,  in  anticipation  of  the  j 


arrival  of  the  ships  at  Alexandria,  "  the  President  of  the 
"  Council  and  the  Minister  of  War  [Arabi]  visited  Sir  E. 
"  Malet  separately,  and  both  gave  him  assurances  of  the 
"  maintenance  of  public  tranquillity  on  the  arrival,  then 
"  expected,  of  the  combined  squadrons."  The  English  ships 
were  therefore  at  Alexandria  with  the  consent  of  the  usurp- 
ing Government,  even  if  they  had  not  been  notoriously 
sent  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  legitimate  ruler  of 
Egypt.  The  erection  of  fortifications  for  the  obvious  pur- 
pose of  attacking  the  fleet  was  therefore  an  aggression 
which  justified  the  subsequent  measures.  It  is  greatly  to 
be  regretted  that  a  sufficient  land  force  was  not  despatched 
at  the  same  time  ;  but  the  country  will  support  the  Go- 
vernment in  the  more  vigorous  measures  which  are  now 
proposed.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the  customary  blunders 
which  attend  the  commencement  of  a  campaign  are  almost 
exhausted.  A  severe  account  ought  to  be  exacted  from 
some  officer  who  has  been  responsible  for  the  despatch  of 
ships  and  troops  from  Malta.  One  vessel  brought  a  con- 
siderable force  of  marines  without  ammunition  ;  another 
conveyed  guns  and  artillerymen  without  horses ;  and  a 
third  brought  no  men,  no  guns,  no  horses,  and  no  ammu- 
nition. A  repetition  of  Balaclava  would  receive  less 
toleration  than  the  miscarriages  of  eight-and-twenty  years 
ago. 


EGYPT  AND  THE  PORTE. 

THE  Porte  has  at  last  made  np  its  mind,  not,  perhaps, 
to  send  troops  to  Egypt,  but  to  say  that  it  will  send 
them.  Some  small  changes  appear  to  have  been  made  in 
the  terms  of  the  invitation  addressed  by  the  Powers  to 
Turkey,  but  substantially  the  proposal  has  been  accepted 
as  it  was  made.  The  motives  that  have  led  the  Porte  to 
adopt  suddenly  what  seems  to  be  a  complete  change  of 
policy  are  not  hard  to  discover.  The  first  idea  of  the 
Powers,  including  England,  was  that  the  Porte  alone 
should  interfere  to  put  down  the  Egyptian  rebellion.  This 
project  faded  away  before  the  discovery  that  the  Porte 
would  certainly  not  interfere  to  suppress  the  rebellion 
because  it  was  altogether  on  the  side  of  the  rebels.  The 
Sultan  had  no  fault  to  find  with  anything  Akabi  had  done, 
and  decorated  him  after  the  June  massacre.  The  next  idea 
was  that  England  should  suppress  the  rebellion  with  the 
co-operation  of  France,  Italy,  and  Turkey.  This  project 
faded  away  because  France  was  afraid  to  co-operate,  and 
Italy  thought  that  it  would  get  all  it  was  likely  to  get 
equally  well  by  doing  nothing  and  saving  its  money  and 
its'men.  There  was  nothing  left  but  for  England  to  do 
its  work  single-handed.  This  England  has  shown  that  it 
is  quite  ready  and  perfectly  determined  to  do.  No  one 
objected,  and  England  was  acting  with  what  may  be 
termed  the  negative  moral  support  of  Europe.  But  the 
Powers  that  were  kind  enough  to  give  this  kind  of  sup- 
port were  naturally  interested  in  knowing  what  was  to  be 
the  end  of  English  intervention,  and  to  secure  an  opening 
for  their  own  activity  when  the  rebellion  has  been  sup- 
pressed and  a  new  order  of  things  has  to  be  established. 
England  is  supposed  to  be  playing  a  most  unselfish  part. 
It  does  not  seek  the  slightest  advantage,  territorial  or 
political,  which  it  is  not  willing  to  share  with  the  rest 
of  Europe,  and  it  is  pledged  to  uphold  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  Sultan.  Nothing  can  be  fairer  or 
handsomer  than  such  conduct ;  but  those  who  ap- 
prove it  know  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  the  in- 
creasing aims  of  military  operations,  and  the  unexpected 
pressure  of  political  exigencies.  They  have  thought  that 
it  would  be  convenient  to  have  a  guarantee  that  England 
would  abide  by  her  promises,  and  a  very  cheap  and 
tolerably  effective  guarantee  was  at  their  command.  The 
Porte  had  only  to  say  that  it  was  ready  to  undertake  the 
mission  of  restoring  order  in  Egypt.  This  was  a  very 
cheap  guarantee,  for  it  relieved  France  and  Italy  of  the 
necessity  of  spending  a  shilling  on  active  operations,  and 
it  secured  a  constant  right  to  intervene  through  the  Sultan 
in  any  way  and  at  any  time  they  might  think  fit.  Without 
the  Porte  sending  a  single  soldier  until  England  has  done 
its  work,  the  Powers  and  Turkey  can  exercise  a  perpetual 
check  on  England  by  discussing  over  and  over  again  what 
are  the  terms  on  which  it  can  be  considered  decorous  that 
the  Sovereign  of  Egypt  should  interfere  to  aid  the  opera- 
tions of  a  foreign  army  which  he  does  not  wish  to  see  in 
Egypt  at  all.  When  England  has  put  down  Arabi,  there 
can  be  no  contest  as  to  the  necessity  of  consulting  the 
Sultan  when  the  new  order  of  things  is  to  be  established, 
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for  the  Sultan  will  not  have  held  aloof,  but  will  have  ex- 
pressed himself  ready  to  do  all  that  was  ever  asked  of  him  ; 
and  to  consult  the  Sultan  is  to  consult  all  who  have  any 
kind  of  interest  in  the  general  fortunes  of  Turkey.  The 
meaning  of  the  acceptance  by  the  Porte  of  the  Identical 
Note  at  the  present  moment  is,  therefore,  that  England  is 
to  do  her  work  alone,  bat  is  to  do  it  under  the  inspection 
of  a  Vigilance  Committee,  of  which  the  Sultan  is  the 
nominal  President. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  England 
may  reap  some  benefit  from  the  new  attitude  of  the 
Sultan  ;  for  he  must  now  either  pronounce  Akabi  a  rebel 
or  refuse  to  do  so.  If  he  refuses,  England  will  be  at 
liberty  to  treat  his  pretended  co-operation  as  wholly 
illusory.  If  he  declares  Akabi  a  rebel,  he  will  take  away 
from  the  action  of  England  tbe  air  of  a  religious  crusade  j 
and  will  greatly  deaden  the  force  of  Arabi's  appeals  to 
religious  fanaticism.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Sultan 
may  for  some  time  delay  pronouncing  any  opinion  as  to 
Akabi,  and  say  that  he  cannot  declare  Akabi  a  rebel  while 
Akabi  is  opposing  the  Christian  and  the  foreigner,  and  that 
a  case  of  rebellion  would  only  arise  if  Akabi  resisted 
Turkish  troops  acting  alone.  As  England  will  never  give 
Akabi  a  chance  of  resisting  Turkish  troops  alone,  Akabi 
may  never  be  a  rebel  in  the  eyes  of  the  Sultan  until 
he  is  beaten.  A  defeated  insurgent  is  not  at  all 
like  a  triumphant  insurgent,  and  all  good  Mahomedans 
may  be  expected  to  accept  the  decree  of  fate.  The 
Sovereign  and  his  troops  will  then  appear  on  the  scene, 
and  will  guard  the  general  interests  of  the  Mahomedan 
world  in  the  settlement  which  the  intrusive  foreigner  pro- 
poses to  make.  That  this  should  be  a  prospect  which 
Turkey  and  the  other  Powers  contemplate  with  satisfac- 
tion is  very  natural ;  but  no  more  wonderful  change  in  the 
entire  policy  of  a  great  nation  was  ever  disclosed  than  that 
France  should  also  like  it.  A  few  months  ago  France  posed  as 
the  great  African  Power  to  whose  interests  it  was  essential 
that  for  all  African  purposes  the  Sultan  should  be  alto- 
gether dead.  The  end  of  the  French  world  was  prophesied 
as  the  necessary  result  of  a  single  Turkish  soldier  being 
landed  in  Egypt.  Now  the  French  Chamber  is  filled  with 
joy  at  the  good  tidings  that  Turkey  has  condescended  to 
relieve  France  from  the  painful  duty  of  sending  to  Egypt 
a  feeble  contingent,  with  arms  of  the  most  modest 
kind.  But  when  we  speak  of  France  doing  this  or 
that  it  is  always  most  difficult  to  know  what  is  tbe 
France  of  which  we  are  speaking.  Out  of  France, 
it  is  not  the  French  Ministry  for  the  time  being  that 
is  really  France,  but  any  irresponsible  French  official 
or  some  official  that  thinks  he  should  like  to  judge 
what  France  should  do.  Mr.  Bruce,  who  knows  the  East 
as  well  as  any  member  of  the  House,  took  occasion  in  the 
•course  of  the  debate  on  the  Vote  of  Credit  to  recall  to  the 
memory  of  his  hearers  the  extraordinary  conduct  of  Baron 
de  Ring,  who  was  the  prime  inventor  of  Akabi  and  the 
insurrection.  M.  de  Lesseps  now  comes  forward  as  a 
supreme  embodiment  of  France.  The  Christian  popula- 
tion of  Port  Said  is  in  very  considerable  danger,  and 
among  other  persons  sent  to  protect  this  population  is  a 
French  Admiral.  The  French  Consul,  thinking  a  native 
rising  imminent,  asked  the  French  Admiral  to  land 
men  for  the  protection  of  the  French  at  Port  Said. 
The  Admiral  was  preparing  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quest, when  M.  de  Lesseps  came  down  like  a  thunder- 
bolt on  the  unhappy  Consul,  told  him  he  was  a  fool 
for  seeming  to  distrust  the  partisans  of  Akabi,  and  ordered 
him  to  withdraw  the  request  to  the  French  Admiral. 
The  Ministry,  the  Admiral,  and  the  Consuls  were  mere  no- 
bodies ;  M.  de  Lesseps  was  all  in  all ;  and  the  Consul 
obeyed.  In  the  same  grand  spirit  of  self-assertion  M.  de 
Lesseps  took  on  himself  to  forbid  an  English  man-of-war 
to  enter  the  Canal.  The  captain  of  an  English  man-of- 
war  is  not  exactly  like  a  French  Consul,  and  the  captain 
of  the  Orion  simply  steamed  in ;  but  the  incident  suffices 
to  show  that,  when  we  talk  of  co-operating  with  France  in 
Egypt,  we  have  to  deal  with  a  nation  which  has  most 
peculiar  notions  as  to  what  co-operation  means. 

The  preparations  for  the  English  expedition  are  now 
being  rapidly  completed.  In  about  a  fortnight  every  por- 
tion of  the  expeditionary  force  will  have  left  England,  and 
meanwhile  scarcely  a  day  is  passing,  or  will  pass,  without 
troops  or  stores  being  despatched.  No  Indian  troops  have 
as  yet  embarked  ;  but  it  is  expected  that  some,  at  least, 
of  the  Indian  force  will  be  at  Suez  in  three  weeks'  time.  It 
is  perhaps  safe  to  reckon  that  in  a  month  every  English  sol- 


dier who  is  to  go  to  Egypt  will  be  there,  and  that  the  army 
will  have  at  its  disposal  everything  an  army  needs.  It  is  most 
unfortunate  that  there  should  be  even  this  delay,  for  the 
latter  part  of  August  is  as  bad  a  time  for  beginning  military 
operations  in  Egypt  as  could  be  selected.  The  climate  is 
then  exceptionally  trying,  and  the  country  may  then  be 
only  too  easily  flooded.  The  delay  also  gives  the  military 
tyranny  facilities  for  consolidating  itself,  for  it  can  over- 
awe more  and  more  people,  and  get  one  district  after  another 
in  its  grasp.  Still,  in  spite  of  every  disadvantage,  it  might 
be  worth  while  to  wait  until  simultaneous  operations  could 
be  commenced  from  different  points  on  a  considerable 
scale.  This  would  offer  the  best  chance  of  achieving 
a  speedy  and  satisfactory  result.  But  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  do  nothing  for  three  or  four  weeks.  The  English 
position  at  Alexandria  and  Ramleh  is  now  secured,  by  the 
arrival  of  fresh  troops,  against  attack ;  but  the  supply 
of  water  is  failing,  and  every  other  consideration  may 
have  to  yield  to  that  of  securing  the  safety  of  the 
Mahmoudieh  Canal.  The  forts  at  Aboukir  cannot  be 
allowed  to  threaten  an  English  force  which  it  might 
be  advisable  to  send  there ;  but  the  ships  will  pro- 
bably be  able  to  compel  the  garrison  to  evacuate 
these  forts  without  much  military  assistance  being 
necessary.  Further,  if  we  are  now  to  work  alone, 
Port  Said  must  be  relieved  from  the  great  danger  to 
which  it  is  exposed.  The  Governor  and  Deputy-Governor 
of  Port  Said  have  taken  refuge  on  an  English  ship,  and 
the  town  appears  now  to  be  in  the  exclusive  occupation 
of  M.  de  Lesseps,  who  says  that  it  belongs  to  him,  and 
that  the  Arabs  who  are  threatening  it  are  his  friends. 
They  may  be  his  friends,  but  they  are  certainly  not  our 
friends  ;  and,  if  Port  Said  belongs  to  him,  he  must  be 
good  enough  to  lend  it  for  a  time  to  those  who  cannot 
possibly  allow  a  new  European  massacre  to  take  place 
when  they  have  the  means  of  preventing  it.  It  is  not, 
however,  to  be  concealed  that  the  occupation  of  Port 
Said  in  defiance  of  M.  de  Lesseps  will  put  some  little 
strain  on  the  French  alliance.  The  French  cannot  help 
recognizing  that,  if  they  will  not  occupy  the  end  of  the 
Canal,  we  must ;  but  they  may  be  inclined  to  cover  their 
own  sense  of  humiliation  by  unreasonable  complaints 
against  England.  Whether  they  like  it  or  not,  we  must 
do  whatever  our  own  imperative  interests  bid  us  do.  But, 
when  we  consider  the  probable  awakening  of  French 
jealousy,  the  reserve  of  the  Powers,  the  institution  of  the 
Vigilance  Committee,  the  awakening  of  Mahomedan 
fanaticism,  the  time  of -year,  and  the  difficulties  of  the 
aountry  when  the  Nile  is  high,  we  may  easily  convince 
Durselves  that  it  is  no  small  enterprise  that  we  have 
undertaken. 


THE  SETTLED  LAND  BILL. 

T  |  1HE  barrenness  of  the  Session  is  subject  to  one  ex- 
-L  ception  of  great  importance,  in  which  the  Government 
has  no  share.  Lord  Cairns,  with  the  able  assistance  of 
Sir  R.  Cross  in  the  House  of  Commons,  has,  without 
Ministerial  aid  or  encouragement,  passed  the  Settled  Land 
Bill,  with  the  effect  of  removing  nearly  all  limitations  on 
the  power  of  life-tenants  to  deal  freely  with  the  land  in 
their  possession.  The  language  of  the  Act,  which  seems 
to  have  been  drawn  with  exemplary  care  and  skill,  is 
necessarily  technical ;  but  the  main  provisions  are  simple 
and  intelligible.  The  first  sub-section  of  the  third  clause 
contains  the  central  provision  of  the  Bill — "A  tenant  for 
"  life  may  sell  the  settled  land,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  any 
"  easement,  right,  or  privilege  of  any  kind,  over  or  in  re- 
"  lation  to  the  same."  The  principle  is  extended  in 
minute  detail  to  other  modes  of  dealing  with  land — as,  for 
instance,  by  partition  or  exchange.  The  tenant  for  life  is 
authorized  to  grant  leases  of  all  lands  for  twenty-one  years, 
and  for  additional  terms  in  the  cases  of  building  land  or 
mining  property.  Finally  the  Bill,  which  does  not  extend 
to  Scotland,  is  so  far  compulsory  that  contracts  by  a 
tenant  for  life  not  to  exercise  the  power  now  granted, 
and  settlements  purporting  to  override  its  provisions, 
will  be  absolutely  void.  The  capital  monies  arising 
from  sales  or  other  dealings  authorized  by  the  Bill  will 
be  generally  subject  to  the  trusts  which  may  have  been 
imposed  on  the  land  ;  but  large  powers  are  given  for 
the  expenditure  of  money  on  improvements,  subject  in 
some  cases  to  the  approval  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice 
or  of  the  Land  Commissioners.    Instead  of  creating  a  new 
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Commission,  tho  Bill  reincorporates,  tinder  the  style  of 
Land  Commissioners,  the  Enclosure  Commissioners,  the 
Copyhold  Commissioners,  and  the  Tithe  Commissioners. 
The  definition  of  life-tenants  includes  all  limited  owners, 
such  as  tenants  in  tail,  tenants  by  the  curtesy,  or  tenants 
for  their  own  or  other  lessees  not  holding  merely  under  a 
lease  at  a  rent.  Lord  Cairns  and  the  draftsmen  whom  he 
has  employed  seem  to  have  provided  for  all  contingencies 
and  varieties  of  tenure ;  but  it  will  be  easy  to  correct 
possible  oversight  by  future  legislation  in  conformity  with 
the  broad  principles  of  the  Bill. 

One  of  the  greatest  changes  effected  by  the  Bill  will 
consist  in  the  transfer  of  the  power  of  dealing  with  land 
from  trustees  to  life-tenants.  Almost  all  modern  settle- 
ments confer  powers  of  sale  on  the  trustees,  subject  in 
many  cases  to  an  obligation  to  reinvest  the  proceeds  in 
land.  Where  such  a  direction  was  given,  the  whole 
amount  of  saleable  land  in  the  country  was  evidently  not 
increased.  It  was  also  found  that  trustees  often  shrank 
from  the  trouble  and  responsibility  of  sale  and  repurchase, 
although  the  tenant  for  life  might  be  anxious  for  a 
change  of  investment.  The  present  Bill  will  give  to 
the  actual  possessor  practical  control  over  the  estate, 
as  far  as  strangers  are  in  any  way  concerned.  He 
will  be  generally  actuated  by  the  same  motives  which 
would  induce  an  owner  in  fee  simple  to  retain  or  to 
alienate  his  property.  Experience  will  show  whether  the 
operation  of  the  Bill  may  tend  to  bring  much  additional 
laud  into  the  market.  Becent  inquiries  have  proved  that 
large  estates  are  economically  most  advantageous  ;  but  the 
risk  of  relying  exclusively  on  income  arising  from  land  has 
been  abundantly  illustrated  during  the  season  of  agricul- 
tural depression.  A  clause  in  the  Bill  properly  exempts 
mansion-houses  and  the  demesnes  attached  from  the  pro- 
visions which  authorize  sales.  It  is  possible  that  the  desire 
to  tie  up  property  by  wills  and  settlements  may  become 
less  general  when  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  prevent  the 
dispersion  of  estates.  With  the  custom  of  founding  or 
continuing  families  the  Bill  but  indirectly  interferes.  In 
some  cases  large  sums  are  bequeathed  or  settled  in  trust 
to  purchase  lands  which  will  be  subject  to  the  terms  of  the 
settlement.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  trustees  will 
be  relieved  from  the  obligation  of  buying  land,  and  the  life- 
tenant  may,  if  he  thinks  fit,  prefer  investment  in  public 
funds,  in  certain  kinds  of  debenture  stocks,  and  in  other 
enumerated  securities.  The  Bill  is  retrospective,  so  as  to 
confer  on  the  life-tenant  under  existing  settlements  all  the 
facilities  which  it  provides  for  future  possessors. 

If  the  Bill  had  been  promoted  by  the  Government,  Mr. 
Gladstone's  admirers  would  not  have  failed  to  celebrate 
the  wisdom  and  benevolence  which  relieved  the  land  from 
nearly  ail  remaining  feudal  restrictions.  It  is,  on  the 
whole,  fortunate  that  their  attention  was  not  drawn  to  the 
useful  labours  of  Lord  Cairns  and  Sir  R.  Cross.  The 
Caucuses  would  perhaps  have  required  their  delegates  to 
defeat  by  opposition  or  by  delay  a  measure  which  deprived 
agitation  of  one  of  its  most  plausible  pretexts.  Until 
lately  popular  speakers  and  pamphleteers  constantly 
ascribed  agricultural  distress  to  the  alleged  inability  of 
limited  owners  to  expend  sufficient  money  on  improve- 
ments. The  Agricultural  Commission  treats  the  clamour 
with  contemptuous  indifference,  inasmuch  as  the  great 
estates  which  are  habitually  subject  to  settlement  are  most 
liberally  managed ;  and  during  the  late  period  of  distress 
owners  in  fee  and  their  tenants  have  suffered  as  much  as 
the  possessors  or  lessees  of  life  estates.  It  is  never- 
theless true  that  in  some  instances  life-tenants  are  unable 
to  do  justice  to  their  land.  The  present  Bill  will  enable 
them  either  to  transfer  the  property  to  purchasers  who 
will  hold  in  fee  simple,  or  to  sell  portions  of  the  estate 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  remainder.  It  oddly 
happens  that  the  removal  of  restrictions  on  life-tenants 
has  been  of  late  less  urgently  demanded.  Mr.  James 
Howard,  after  devoting  many  years  to  complaints  of  the 
injustice  of  the  existing  land  tenure,  has  transferred  his 
energies  to  the  more  audacious  task  of  openly  robbing 
the  landowner  for  the  benefit  of  the  tenant.  If  he  should 
at  any  time  find  it  expedient  to  resume  his  former 
course  of  agitation,  he  will  find  that  Lord  Cairns  has  cut 
the  ground  from  under  him.  Even  the  minor  evil  of  the 
complication  and  cost  of  conveyance  will  be  sensibly  miti- 
gated by  the  Bill.  The  power  of  the  life-tenant  to  give  a 
good  title  will  in  many  instances  supersede  the  necessity  of 
elaborate  investigations.  It  is  true  that  the  result,  if  it  is 
attained,  will  be  but  an  incidental  consequence  of  enact- 
ments designed  for  another  purpose. 


The  Government  at  the  beginning  of  the  Session  showed 
an  indisposition  to  offer  facilities  for  the  Bill  on  the  pretext 
that  it  would  be  convenient  to  deal  with  the  so-called  land 
question  on  a  more  comprehensive  scale.  In  other  words, 
Lord  Cairns  threatened  by  a  single  measure  two  entirely 
distinct  kinds  of  perpetuity.  While  he  released  the  land 
from  obsolete  restrictions,  he  also  encroached  on  the  claim 
of  the  Liberal  Government  to  continue  grievances  until 
there  is  an  opportunity  of  reviving  the  waning  popularity  of 
the  party  by  some  bold  and  plausible  innovation.  Partisans 
naturally  dislike  pushing  at  an  open  door,  or  profiting  by  an 
entrance  already  effected.  From  the  land  reformers,  who  are 
mainly  actuated  by  animosity  to  landowners,  Lord  Cairns 
has  no  thanks  to  expect.  He  has  to  a  great  extent  deprived 
demagogues  of  all  excuse  for  attacking  and  plundering 
a  class  which  is  supposed  to  be  privileged.  When  a 
similar  Bill  was  introduced  in  the  Session  of  1881,  one  or 
two  peers  strongly  objected  to  the  whole  measure  in  the 
interest  of  remainder-men  and  reversioners.  This  criti- 
cism would  perhaps  have  commanded  more  general 
sympathy,  but  for  the  circumstance  that  in  the  House  of 
Lords  there  are  probably  not  half  a  dozen  expectant  owners. 
Succession  to  the  title  has  in  almost  all  cases  been 
accompanied  by  possession  of  the  family  estate.  An 
Assembly  consisting  principally  of  life-tenants  is  not  likely 
to  be  unduly  prejudiced  against  the  removal  of  restrictions 
on  limited  ownership.  There  is  no  doubt  that  under  the 
Bill  remainder-men  and  reversioners  may  sometimes  be 
injuriously  affected,  not  in  their  incomes,  but  in  their 
succession  to  particular  estates  to  which  they  may  attach 
a  special  value.  Although  mansion-houses  and  parks 
will  still  be  saved,  hereditary  connexion  may  in  a  few 
instances  be  rudely  severed  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  life- 
tenant  will  probably  share  the  feelings  of  his  successors, 
and  he  will  not  be  disposed  to  diminish  his  own 
local  importance  for  the  purposes  of  injuring  a  nephew 
or  a  cousin.  If  family  traditions  are  not  sufficient 
to  maintain  hereditary  associations,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  law  should  interpose  for  the  maintenance  of 
large  estates.  There  is  a  similar  risk  of  disappoint- 
ment in  cases  where  the  actual  possessor  is  also  abso- 
lute owner.  His  son  or  his  collateral  heir  naturally 
thinks  that  the  tenant  in  fee,  having  acquired  his  property 
from  his  ancestors,  ought  to  regard  himself  as  a  trustee  for 
his  descendants  ;  but  he  has  no  remedy  against  the 
caprices  of  a  spendthrift.  Under  the  present  Bill  the 
future  claimant  under  an  entail  or  a  settlement  will 
be  entitled  to  the  full  value  of  the  property,  if  the  land 
is  alienated.  The  sentimental  grievance  which  may 
sometimes  be  inflicted  is  not  a  proper  subject  for  legisla- 
tive interference. 

Nothing  in  Lord  Cairns's  Bill  prejudges  future  legisla- 
tion on  the  larger  subject  of  settlements  on  living  rela- 
tives or  on  unborn  children.  Some  economists  and 
politicians  object  to  all  settlements  and  bequests  which 
are  not  absolute  and  complete  on  the  first  devolution  ; 
but  up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  no  popular 
agitation  against  any  limitation  except  those  which 
affect  the  tenure  of  land.  It  happens  that,  for  obvious 
reasons,  testators  and  settlors  are  more  ready  to  distribute 
personalty  than  to  divide  landed  estates  ;  but  in  some  cases 
great  money  fortunes  are  tied  npas  strictly  as  settled  land. 
The  new  Bill  will  increase  the  amount  by  the  addition  of 
the  capital  sums  arising  from  the  sale  of  settled  lands.  If 
at  any  future  time  it  is  thought  desirable  to  prohibit  or 
to  limit  the  power  of  entailing  personalty,  the  hands  of 
the  Legislature  will  be  free.  It  happens  that  in  England 
all  economical  questions  relating  to  land  are  compli- 
cated by  political  and  social  considerations.  Professed 
reformers,  while  they  ostensibly  endeavour  to  liberate 
land,  are  really  bent  on  diminishing  the  aristocratic  in- 
fluence which  is  to  some  extent  still  associated  with 
the  possession  of  large  landed  estates.  In  application 
to  Irish  land  such  prejudices  ought  by  this  time  to 
have  disappeared.  No  man  in  his  senses  would  cling  to 
the  possession  of  Irish  land  if  he  could  substitute  for  his 
present  ownership  any  other  kind  of  investment.  Even  in 
England  the  reasons  for  preferring  land  to  personal  pro- 
perty  have  been  weakened  or  removed.  The  Ground 
Game  Bill  and  probable  future  modifications  of  the  Game- 
laws  will  have  deprived  landowners  of  some  of  their  most 
cherished  privileges.  The  Ballot  has  transferred  their 
electoral  influence  to  the  farmers,  and  will  soon  extend  it 
to  the  labourers.  A  villa,  with  a  pleasure-ground  and  a 
home  farm,  is  every  day  becoming  more  desirable  in  com- 
parison with  a  country  mansion  surrounded  by  a  broad 
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estate.  There  is  still  a  certain  dignity  belonging  to  the 
position  of  a  county  magnate,  but  political  power  is  no 
longer  one  of  the  elements  of  a  costly  luxury.  Lord 
Cairns's  Bill  will  give  the  class  of  landowners  fa  cilities 
for  choosing  between  ease  and  aristocratic  distinction. 


THE  VOTE  OF  CREDIT. 

THE  Government  has  asked  Parliament  for  2,300,000^. 
to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  English  expedition 
to  Egypt.  It  has  also  asked  Parliament  to  sanction  the 
payment  out  of  the  Indian  revenue  of  the  expenses  of  the 
Indian  expedition  to  Egypt.  The  burden  of  the  English 
expenditure  is  to  fall  on  the  payers  of  Income-tax.  These 
are  all  routine  proposals  of  the  kind  which  any  Govern- 
ment might  be  expected  to  make.  All  Governments  are 
apt  to  miscalculate  and  greatly  under-estimate  the  cost  of 
military  operations.  All  Governments,  when  the  pinch 
comes,  make  India  pay  for  operations  which  are  intended 
directly  or  indirectly  to  benefit  India.  All  financiers  look 
on  the  payers  of  Income-tax  as  the  victims  of  increased 
taxation  who  can  be  reached  most  easily  and  most  quickly. 
All  that  on  this  occasion  demands  special  notice  is  that 
the  Ministry  which  thus  follows  the  path  of  routine 
happens  to  be  a  Ministry  which  has  in  Opposition  been 
vehement  in  its  denunciations  of  the  criminal  folly  of 
under-estimating  the  cost  of  wars,  which  has  groaned  over 
the  injustice  and  tyranny  of  fleecing  the  poor  starving 
natives  of  India  for  Imperial  purposes,  and  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  under  the  guidance  of  a  great  financial  genius. 
That  such  a  Ministry  should  in  its  hour  of  trial  be  doing 
what  many  other  Ministries  have  done,  and  most  other 
Ministries  would  have  done,  may  perhaps  have  the  salutary 
effect  of  lessening  the  bitterness  and  violence  of  Liberals 
in  Opposition.  It  will  be  difficult  for  them  to  pose  in  the 
future  as  much  nobler  and  grander  and  wiser  than  anyone 
else.  For  the  moment  the  Ministerial  proposals  will  awaken 
little  opposition  or  comment.  The  Income-tax  payers, 
who  are  fresh  from  the  memory  of  having  to  dip  into  their 
pockets  for  the  cost  of  a  temporary  arrangement  about 
beer,  will  think  it  perfectly  natural  that  they  have  to  bear 
the  first  cost  of  a  war.  When  operations  not  actually  in 
India  are  to  be  paid  for  in  part  by  India  is  always  a 
question  difficult  to  solve  in  theory,  but  generally  not 
difficult  to  solve  in  practice.  Everything  must  depend  on 
the  circumstances  of  the  particular  case,  and  in  this  case, 
as  we  are  clearing  the  high  road  to  India,  it  seems  indis- 
putable that,  if  India  is  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  our 
governing  it,  it  certainly  ought  to  pay  some  of  the  ex- 
penses of  our  getting  at  it.  The  smallness  of  the  military 
estimate  can  astonish  no  one  who  understands  how  such 
estimates  are  arrived  at.  The  Government  asks  the 
opinion  of  the  military  authorities,  but  it  is  careful  so  to 
shape  the  question  as  to  get  the  answer  it  desires.  The 
problem  it  puts  before  those  whom  it  consults  is  what 
would  be  the  cost  if  everything  happened  in  the  most 
happy  and  desirable  manner.  If  we  sent  out  a  force  of 
such  a  size,  and  Arabi  encountered  this  force,  was  utterly 
defeated,  and  gave  no  further  trouble,  what,  it  is  asked, 
would  be  the  probable  amount  of  the  bill  ?  The  authorities 
consulted  say  that  under  these  circumstances  they  could 
do  the  business  for  a  most  moderate  amount,  and  this  is 
the  estimated  cost  of  the  war  as  submitted  to  Parliament 
on  the  very  highest  military  authority. 

The  feeling  of  impartial  readers  of  the  debates  on  the 
Vote  of  Credit  will  be  very  much  the  same  as  to  the  past 
Egyptian  policy  of  the  Ministry.  It  has  not  risen  into 
anything  like  sublimity,  it  has  not  been  very  firm  or  very 
consistent,  but  it  has  been  more  unlucky  than  wrong- 
minded.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  moderate  and 
even  courteous  than  the  criticisms  of  the  Conservative 
leaders ;  and  Lord  Salisbury  knows  too  much  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  Foreign  Office  not  to  make  ample  allow- 
ance for  the  very  embarrassing  position  in  which  Lord 
Granville  has  often  found  himself.  An  outsider  like  Mr. 
Goschen  can  say  things  which  are  quite  true  and  ex- 
ceedingly instructive,  but  which  a  Foreign  Secretary,  past 
or  present,  can  scarcely  say  without  giving  legitimate 
offence.  Lord  Granville  tried  wisely  and  properly  to  act 
as  much  as  possible  with  France,  with  Turkey,  and  with 
the  other  Powers.  But  when  he  tried  to  work  with 
France,  he  found  that  he  had  to  deal  with  a  country  that 
had,  properly  speaking,  no  Egyptian  policy  at  all,  for  its 
purposes  were  continually  varying  according  as  its  suc- 


cessive Ministries  were  very  much,  or  not  so  very  much, 
afraid  of  Prince  Bismarck.  To  deal  with  Turkey  was 
difficult,  for  to  lean  too  much  on  Turkey  was  to  break 
with  France  ;  and,  whatever  might  be  the  ostensible  pur- 
poses of  Turkey,  its  secret  policy  was  to  foment 
the  military  insurrection  which  it  was  asked  to  sup- 
press. The  German  Powers,  and  Italy  following  in 
their  wake  were  more  anxious  to  keep  Turkey  a3 
a  possible  ally  against  Russia  or  France  than  soli- 
citous about  the  prosperity  of  Egypt.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  not  at  all  easy  to  say  England  could  have  at  any  early 
date  in  these  Egyptian  troubles  have  separated  itself  from 
Turkey,  from  France,  and  the  Powers,  and  have  acted  for 
itself.  The  great  offence  it  would  have  given  to  Europe 
was  an  obstacle  not  to  be  despised,  although  a  resolute 
English  Minister  may  sometimes  find  that  Europe  is  least 
offended  when  it  is  not  too  much  consulted.  A  much  rnoro 
serious  obstacle  consisted  in  the  difficulty,  if  not  impossi- 
bility, of  getting  the  country  to  go  with  them,  which  the 
Ministry  would  have  experienced.  It  is  the  massacre  of 
June,  the  burning  of  Alexandria,  the  actual  danger  to  the 
Canal,  the  good  behaviour  of  the  Khedive,  which  havo 
awakened  the  indignation  or  sympathy  of  ordinary  Eng- 
lishmen, and  made  them  realize  the  dangers  to  which  great 
and  vital  English  interests  are  exposed.  Minor  questions, 
chiefly  of  an  historical  nature,  which  were  naturally  raised 
in  the  debate,  are  now  of  no  immediate  importance.  The 
institution  of  the  Control  of  1879  was  n0  doubt  a  very  active 
piece  of  interference  in  the  affairs  of  another  nation,  but  it 
did  very  great  good.  Whether  the  present  miseries  of 
Egypt  are  connected  with  the  Control  at  all,  or,  if  they  are 
connected,  whether  they  are  due  to  the  system  set  up  in 
1879  having  been  wrongly  worked,  are  questions  which, 
admit  of  no  answers,  the  truth  of  which  cannot  be  con-: 
tested.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  we  have  interests  in,  , 
Egypt  which  require  our  interference  in  different  shapes, 
at  different  times  ;  and  that  at  one  time  the  interference, 
which  took  the  shape  of  the  Control,  was  advantageous  to 
Egypt. 

The  kernel  of  the  whole  debate  was  the  definition  of  the 
object  of  our  present  expedition.    Parliament  has  in  this 
instance  adequately  fulfilled  one  of  its  most  important 
functions,  that  of  letting  the  country  know  exactly  what 
it  is  doing  and  why  it  is  doing  it.    We  are  entering  on  a 
very  serious  business,  and  have  set  ourselves  a  very  diffi- 
cult, perhaps  a  long,  and  probably  a  costly  task.  In 
order   to   accomplish   this  task   successfully,    we  must 
begin   by   recognizing   that   it   is   not    a   little  thing 
we  are  going  to   do.     To  go  to  Egypt  with  a  light 
heart   would   be    to   return   from   Egypt  with  a  very 
heavy  heart.     What  we  have  to   do  is  to  set  up  a  ., 
Government  in  Egypt  which  shall  be  stroDg  enough  to  hold 
its  own,  which   will  make  Egypt  prosperous  and  con- 
tented, and  which  will  have  a  fair  chance  of  lasting.  We 
have  to  do  this  because  there  is  no  other  way  of  guarding 
our  interests  in  Egypt,  except  perhaps  that  of  openly 
taking  Egypt  for  our  own.    In  order  to  set  up  a  good 
Government  we  have  to  put  down  a  very  bad  Government ; 
and  we  have  to  put  down  this  bad  Government,  not  only 
to  replace  it  by  a  better  Government,  but  because  the  bad- 
ness of  this  bad  Government  is  of  a  kind  specially  adverse 
to  our  interests  in  every  part  of  the  Eastern  world.  Its 
peculiar  badness  consists  in  this— that  it  endeavours,  as 
Mr.  Goschen  expressed  it,  to  terrorize  us  by  massacres. 
If  barbarism  is  barbarous  enough,  civilized  man  is  ex- 
pected to  recoil  before  the  extreme  of  savage  audacity. 
To  frighten  England  as  the  representative  of  civiliza- 
tion  by   burning,   killing,    and  robbery,  and   then,  it 
England  seems   only   half  frightened,  to   go   on  burn- 
ing,  killing,    and    robbing    until    England   retires  in 
despair,  is   the  simple  and  hitherto  effective  policy  of 
the  military  despots  of  Egypt.    We  go  to  Egypt  to  show 
that  we  dare  to  accept  the  challenge  that  has  been  given  us. 
It  is  not  merely  the  reputation  or  even  the  dominion  of 
England  that  is  at  stake;  it  is  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  all 
Englishmen  in  every  part  of  Asia  and  Africa.    To  a  great 
effort  made  for  objects  so  necessary,  so  wise,  and  so  irre- 
proachable, there  was  a  patriotic  desire  on  both  sides  in 
Parliament  to  give  a  hearty  and  even  enthusiastic  support. 
Far  from  embarrassing  the  Ministry,  the  leaders  of  the 
Opposition  only  urged  the  Government  to  do  enough,  to 
do  it  boldly,  and  to  do  it  quickly.    All  that  Parliament  and 
the  country  ask  is,  that  everything  possible  shall  be  done, 
at  whatever   cost,  to  make  the  expedition  comjjletuly 
successful. 
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SIR  EDWARD  WATKIN  AND  THE  BOARD  OF 
TRADE. 

THE  public  are  indebted  to  Sir  Edward  "Watkin  for  a 
new  and  admirable  receipt  for  securing  peace  of  mind 
under  unpleasant  accusations.  It  is  only  applicable  to 
cases  in  wbicli  the  author  and  the  object  of  the  accusation 
have  previously  been  on  civil  terms ;  but,  as  quarrels 
seldom  arise  except  between  acquaintances,  this  restriction 
does  not  materially  lessen  the  value  of  the  prescription. 
The  plan  is  this  ;  your  friend  has  fouud  you  out,  and  writes 
with  becoming  plainness  to  tell  you  so.  Look  up  an  old 
letter  of  his  in  which  he  has  happened  to  say  somethingcivil, 
and  tell  him  that,  as  this  was  written  before  he  got  angry, 
it  expresses  his  real  opinion  of  yon  more  accurately  than 
what  he  now  says.  If  Sir  Edward  "Watkin  had  embodied 
this  direction  in  a  maxim,  after  the  manner  of  that  Spanish 
Jesuit  whom  Mr.  Grant  Duff  supposed  himself  to  have 
discovered,  the  reader  would  have  been  tempted  to  set  it 
down  as  too  barefaced  to  be  followed  in  practice.  Con- 
scious doubtless  of  this  difficulty,  Sir  Edward  "Watkin  has 
left  the  maxim  to  be  inferred  from  his  own  conduct.  We 
see  that  the  thing  has  been  done  before  there  has  been  time 
to  frame  the  objection  that  no  one  would  be  impudent 
enough  to  do  it.  On  the  20th  of  this  month  the 
Board  of  Trade  wrote  a  letter  to  the  South-Eastern 
Railway  Company — where  the  Channel  Tunnel  is  con- 
cerned this  is  merely  the  official  name  of  Sir  Edward 
"Watkin — which  appears  from  the  reply  of  the  Company's 
solicitor  to  have  been  identical  with  an  answer  given  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  The  substance  of  that  answer  was  that,  on  the 
1st  of  April  last,  the  works  connected  with  the  experi- 
mental boring  for  the  Tunnel  having  then,  on  the  admission 
of  Sir  Edward  "Watkin,  very  nearly  reached  low-water 
mark,  the  Board  of  Trade  ordered  them  to  be  discontinued. 
On  the  9th  of  April  Sir  Edward  Watkin  wrote  to  the 
Board,  stating  that  ho  bad  peremptorily  ordered  the  works 
to  be  stopped,  but  asking  leave  to  make  one  small  addition 
to  them,  the  absence  of  which,  as  he  represented,  would 
be  dangerous  to  the  lives  of  those  employed  in  the  Tunnel.' 
On  the  following  day  the  Board  of  Trade  replied  that  this 
additional  work  might  be  done  if  their  own  engineers  were 
of  opinion  that  it  was  necessary  to  prevent  danger  to 
life.  From  the  10th  of  April  to  the  8th  of  July  the  Board 
were  engaged  in  vainly  making  appointments  with  Sir 
EdwAed  Watkin  for  the  inspection  of  the  works  by  their 
engineers.  On  the  last-named  day,  under  the  gentle 
pressure  of  an  order  from  Mr.  Justice  Kay,  Colonel 
Yolland  was  admitted,  and  the  immediate  reason  why  he 
had  so  long  been  kept  out  was  at  once  revealed.  We  give 
it  in  Mr.  Chamberlain's  own  words  : — "  In  spite  of  the 
"  repeated  orders  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  promise  of 
"  the  Secretary  of  the  Submarine  Company,  and  the  per- 
"  sonal  assurance  of  Sir  Edward  Watkin  himself,  the  sub- 
"  stantial  work  of  boring  has  nevertheless  been  carried 
"  forward  to  a  distance  of  more  than  six  hundred  yards 
"  below  low-water  mark."  These  acts,  the  Board  of  Trade 
further  say  in  their  letter,  "appear  to  constitute  a  flagrant 
"  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Company." 

Such  was  the  accusation  which  Sir  Edward  "Watkin  had 
to  meet,  and  he  has  met  it  in  the  unexpected  way  already 
described.  He  "might,"  the  solicitor  of  the  Company  is 
instructed  to  say,  "  have  felt  hurt  at  being  charged  with  a 
"  flagrant  breach  of  faith,"  but  for  the  circumstance  that 
he  is  able  to  rebut  the  charge  from  the  Board's  own  ad- 
missions. Tuven  without  this,  he  is  not  certain  that  he 
should  have  been  hurt  at  being  chai'ged  with  a  flagrant 
breach  of  faith — perhaps  this  sort  of  thing  is  too  much  in 
the  ordinary  way  of  business  for  a  sound  commercial  con- 
science to  be  troubled  by  it.  Still,  in  some  moment  of 
exceptional  weakness,  he  "  might "  have  been  hurt  by 
it,  and  he  is  consequently  glad  that  he  has  in  his  hands  the 
materials  for  meeting  it.  He  is  so  fortunate  as  to  possess 
"  a  letter  written  on  the  6th  of  March  last  in  which  the 
"  Board  of  Trade  acknowledged  the  jjerfect  frankness  which 
"  has  been  displayed  throughout,  both  by  the  Chairman 
"  (Sir  Edward  Watkin)  and  the  promoters  of  the  under- 
"  taking,  and  the  readiness  always  shown  in  affording  all 
"  requisite  information " ;  and  he  is  able,  therefore,  to 
"  indulge  the  belief  that  this  letter,  which  was  written 
"  before  so  much  feeling  had  been  imported  into  the  matter, 
"  expresses  more  accurately  the  real  opinions  of  the  Board 
"  of  Trade."  None  but  a  man  of  extraordinary  breadth 
and  boldness  of  conception  could  have  dictated  such  a  letter 
as  this.  Sir  Edward  Watkin  stands  charged  with  having  pro- 


mised to  discontinue  the  Channel  Tunnel  works,  and  then, 
in  spite  of  this  promise,  carrying  them  on  for  six  hundred 
yards  further ;  and  he  calmly  refers  his  accusers  to  a  letter 
received  from  them,  four  months  before  the  alleged  breach 
of  faith  was  discovered,  as  more  expressive  of  their  real 
opinion  of  him  than  anything  they  have  written  since. 
When  we  say  that  none  but  a  man  of  extraordinai'y 
breadth  and  boldness  of  conception  could  have  taken  up 
such  a  position  as  this,  we  feel  that  we  are  doing  Sir 
Edward  "Watkin  an  injustice.  The  words  used  seem  'to 
imply  that  the  author  of  this  letter  is  merely  one  of  a  class, 
whereas  he  is  really  a  class  in  himself.  The  more  accurate 
way  of  putting  the  matter  is  that  no  one  but  Sir  Edward 
Watkin  could  have  dictated  such  an  answer  as  that  which, 
by  his  direction,  the  solicitor  of  the  South-Eastern  Railway 
Company  has  returned  to  the  Board  of  Trade. 

It  is  painful  to  have  to  state  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
show  in  their  rejoinder  a  really  brutal  want  of  appreciation 
of  Sir  Edward  Watkin's  ingenuity.  Instead  of  falling 
into  the  same  vein  as  that  in  which  he  himself  writes,  and 
seeking  to  show  that  the  expressions  of  opinion  in  the  two 
letters  of  the  6th  of  March  and  the  20th  of  July  are 
capable  of  being  reconciled,  provided  that  a  proper  amount 
of  shrewdness  is  brought  to  bear  on  them,  the  Board 
remark  in  effect  that,  when  they  praised  Sir  Edward 
Watkin's  perfect  frankness,  they  were  still  under  the  im- 
pression that  what  he  had  said  he  was  going  to  do  was 
what  he  was  really  doing.  Since  then  they  have  dis- 
covered that,  "  after  a  positive  promise  of  submission  to 
"  the  order  of  the  Board,"  Sir  Edward  Watkin  has  "  carried 
"  on  the  cutting  to  a  distance  of  more  than  six  hundred 
"  yards  beyond  low- water  mark,"  this  additional  work 
being  "  wholly  unnecessary  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation, 
"  maintenance,  or  drainage."  In  view  of  this  "  flagrant 
"  breach  of  faith,"  it  is  "  impossible  for  the  Board  to 
"  place  any  confidence  in  those  who  had  directed  the 
"  operations  of  the  Companies,"  and  they  consequently  in- 
tend to  make  periodical  inspections  of  the  works  in  order 
to  make  sure  that  the  order  of  Mr.  Justice  Kay  is  being 
obeyed.  In  plain  words,  the  Board  are  convinced  that  it 
is  not  safe  to  trust  Sir  Edward  Watkin  any  further  than 
they  can  see  him,  and  they  intend  in  future  to  be  round 
every  corner  as  soon  as  he  is. 

In  another  part  of  the  letter  written  by  his  solicitor,  Sir 
Edward  "Watkin  seems  to  have  given  Mr.  Chamberlain  a 
needless  advantage.  The  solicitor  is  made  to  remind  the 
Board  of  Trade  that  his  clients  "have  all  along  been  acting 
"  under  distinct  Parliamentary  authority,  while  the  action 
"  of  the  Board  of  Trade  appears  to  have  superseded  that 
"  authority."  This  would  have  been  a  very  proper  state- 
ment to  make  at  a  meeting  of  shareholders,  because  none 
of  those  to  whom  it  would  then  have  been  addressed  would 
have  cared  to  dispute  it,  or  have  had  the  "  Parliamentary 
"  authority  "  referred  to  within  reach  had  they  wished 
to  dispute  it.  In  treating  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  if  he 
were  an  ordinary  holder  of  South-Eastern  stock,  Sir 
Edward  Watkin  committed  the  mistake  so  common  with 
great  men  of  underrating  his  adversary.  The  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  knows  a  fiction  when  he  sees  it,  and 
he  has  the  private  Acts  of  each  Railway  Company  close  at 
hand.  "  By  the  77th  section  of  the  South-Eastern  Railway 
"  Act,  1881,"  the  solicitor  of  the  Board  of  Trade  is  directed 
to  state,  "  your  Company  was  forbidden  to  work  below 
"  low-water  mark  without  the  previous  consent  in  writing 
"  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  No  such  permission  was  obtained, 
"  and  the  cutting  of  the  six  hundred  yards  beyond  that 
"  limit  was,  therefore,  entirely'nnauthorized,and  constituted 
"  a  trespass  on  the  property  of  the  Crown."  Sir  Edward 
"Watkin's  reading  of  Acts  of  Parliament  is  so  original  that 
this  plea  of  his  only  strengthens  the  conviction  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  that  a  man  of  his  eminence  must  be  looked 
very  sharply  after.  No  doubt  Sir  Edward  Watkin  will 
find  ample  consolation  for  any  momentary  annoyance 
which  this  correspondence  might  otherwise  have  given 
him  in  the  increased  confidence  of  his  shareholders.  They 
will  feel  that  their  interests  are  indeed  safe  in  the  hands 
of  a  Chairman  who,  in  shaping  his  promises,  thinks  so 
much  of  what  will  benefit  their  property. 


THE  SPOILT  CHILD  OF  EUROPE. 

THE  speech  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  proposing  the  vote  of 
credit  was  taken  to  mean  that  England  would  have 
no  partners  in  the  work  of  restoring  order  in  Egypt,  except 
for  the  miniature  expedition  intended  to  be  sent  by  France 
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to  the  Suez  Canal.  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  whose  memorable 
exploit  in  the  Candahar  debate  is  a  proof  that  he  will  never 
make  the  least  of  his  knowledge,  can  only  say  that  "  it  is 
"  not  certain  "  that  England  will  be  alone.  Since  this,  a 
formal  invitation  has  been  politely  addressed  to  Rome. 
However  these  things  may  tarn  out,  no  Englishman,  how- 
ever anxious  he  may  be  in  the  sense  of  my  cousin  West- 
moreland for  more  men,  will  be  wisely  counselled  if  he 
wishes  for  men  from  Italy.  The  part  which  the  Italians 
have  played — as  far  as  the  almost  unanimous  utterances  of 
the  press  go — is  a  matter  of  no  consequence  to  England  in 
so  far  as  it  may  do  any  material  harm.  But  it  is  certainly 
worth  notice  as  an  example  of  national  ingratitude  and  ill- 
behaviour  ;  and,  though  not  worth  resenting,  it  is  worth 
remembering.  Italy  came  into  existence  by  the  grace  of 
England  and  of  France  ;  and  if  the  part  taken  by  England 
in  creating  her  was  less  active  than  that  of  France,  it  was 
also,  as  France's  was  not,  entirely  disinterested.  The 
gratitude  of  Italy  to  France  was  shown  brilliantly  in  1870 ; 
her  gratitude  to  England  waited  a  little  longer  for  an 
opportunity  of  exhibiting  itself. 

But  it  must  be  admitted  that,  with  a  simplicity 
which  spoilt  children  do  not  always  show,  though  with 
a  double  portion  of  their  frowardness,  the  Italians  have 
made  no  secret  of  the  real  meaning  of  their  ill-temper. 
At  the  first  news  of  the  bombardment  they  contented 
themselves  with  a  simple  explosion  of  not  very  intelli- 
gible wrath.  The  hard  words  which  fortunately  break 
no  bones  were  showered  upon  England's  action.  It 
was  barbarous,  uncivilized,  a  thing  impossible  in  the 
clear  light  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  English 
had  fired  on  the  Geneva  Cross,  they  were  responsible 
for  all  the  damage  done  at  Alexandria,  their  conduct 
in  flogging  and  shooting  the  too  few  ruffians  caught 
red-handed  in  plundering  or  murdering  was  something 
unheard  of.  With  some  shrewdness,  a  newspaper  Cor- 
respondent has  pointed  out  that  the  adequate  punish- 
ment of  murderers  and  robbers  is  a  thing  unheard  of — in 
Italy,  and  that  the  horror  of  the  Italians  at  it  is  not  alto- 
gether surprising.  But,  amid  these  outbursts  of  humani- 
tarian wrath  and  pseudo-Liberal  commonplace,  there 
broke  out  from  time  to  time  little  revelations  of  the  true 
reason  of  the  discontent.  "What  am  I  going  to  have  ?  " 
is  a  not  nnfrequeut  exclamation  with  very  ill-mannered 
and  very  ill-conditioned  children.  It  is  the  anxiety 
of  Italy  for  what  she  may  be  going  to  have,  and 
not  any  tender  feeling  for  what  an  Kalian  journalist 
has  called  the  "  very  interesting  relations  between 
"  Italy  and  Egypt,"  which  has  prompted  her  excitement. 
When  the  rumour  first  arose  that  her  co-ojDeration  might 
be  invited  by  England  and  France,  it  was  a  divert- 
ing occupation  to  watch  the  conflict  of  feelings  in  the 
Italian  bosom.  The  invitation  was  flattering ;  would  it 
be  profitable  ?  Could  most  be  got  by  joining  the  Western 
Powers  or  by  sticking  to  Austria  and  Germany  ?  Would 
Prince  Bismarck  be  angry,  and  stint  his  jackal  in  bones, 
if  she  took  to  hunting  with  the  British  lion  ?  All  these 
questions  have  been  put,  almost  in  so  many  words,  by  the 
Italian  press.  Finally,  the  balance  of  opinion  seems  to 
have  inclined  against  participation.  "  Victory,"  says  an 
Italian  print  gravely,  "  would  find  Italy  empty-handed. 
"  It  would  be  a  fatal  illusion  to  believe  that  those  Powers 
"  which  refused  all  satisfaction  to  our  claims  in  Egypt  are 
"  now  ready  to  divide  equally  with  us  their  predominance 
"  in  that  country."  In  other  words,  there  is  no  plunder 
in  sight ;  and  therefore,  despite  those  very  interesting 
relations  which  might  seem  likely  to  make  the  generous 
Italians  eager  to  restore  order  in  the  unfortunate  Delta, 
despite  their  indignation  at  being  left  out,  they  seem  to 
have  no  great  mind  to  accept  the  invitation  to  come  in. 

The  guileless  spectator  of  all  this  Italian  excitement,  if 
he  happens  not  to  have  followed  politics  with  tolerable 
attention  for  the  last  twenty  years,  may  be  somewhat 
mystified  by  it,  and  by  the  perpetual  attitude  of  grumble 
and  grasp  which  the  spoilt  child  of  Europe  maintains. 
What,  he  may  say,  are  Italy's  claims  in  Egypt  ?  Thev 
are  not  commercial  or  imperial  like  England's ;  they  are 
/  not  sentimental  like  France's ;  what  in  the  world  are  they  ? 

The  answer  is  simple.  Ever  since  she  came  into  existence 
,  Italy  has  been  accustomed  to  pick  up  scraps  at  the  Euro- 
!  pean iable.  She  has  never,  save  once,  taken  actual  part 
1  in  any  war,  and  then  she  experienced  two  ignominious 
1  defeats.  But  a  vast  slice  of  territory  rewarded  these  de- 
feats, and  even  in  1870  the  unconsidered  trifle  of  Rome  was 
1  snapped  up  while  France  and  Germany  were  fighting.  This 


is  the  Italian  policy — the  only  Italian  policy — to  lurk  about 
the  skirts  of  war  and  "  kill  the  poys  and  thepaggage"; 
to  put  in  for  a  share  of  the  good  things  goiug  at  every 
European  gathering,  and  to  grumble  if  they  are  not  ob- 
tained. No  one  has  ever  been  able  to  ascertain  any  other 
motive  for  the  keeping  up  of  a  huge  and  burdensome  army 
and  navy  except  to  enable  such  pretensions  to  be  urged  with 
greater  chance  of  success.  The  shields  of  both  services 
are  blank  except  for  a  disgraceful  defeat  marked  on  each, 
and  qualified  and  impartial  judges  have  been  found  to 
doubt  whether  either  army  or  navy  is  worth  much,  except 
to  keep  the  Italian  peasant  in  a  state  of  greater  misery 
than  his  likes  in  any  country  of  Europe.  But  on  paper 
they  are  imposing,  and  they  enable  Italy  to  play  the  part 
of  sturdy  beggar.  She  had  no  conceivable  reason  to  look 
for  an  extension  of  territory  at  the  time  of  the  Russo- 
Turkish  war,  yet  the  wails  of  Italians  because  Trieste,  or 
Dalmatia,  or  something  else,  was  not  added  to  Italy  would 
have  been  touching  if  they  had  nob  been  so  obviously 
impudent.  In  the  same  way  Italy  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Egypt,  except  that  that  country  in  ordinary  and  peaceful 
times  contains  a  considerable  number  of  Italian  subjects, 
who  make  their  profit  out  of  it  as  best  they  may.  The 
interests  of  these  Italy  is  fully  justified  in  protecting  by 
every  means  in  her  power ;  and  she  therefore  has,  like 
other  European  states,  a  right  to  join,  if  she  likes,  in  any 
concerted  measures  for  restoring  order  in  Egypt.  Thu 
restoration  of  that  order  is  the  only  reward  to  winch  she 
has  the  slightest  claim  to  pretend  ;  and  no  English  Ministry, 
whatever  its  shortcomings,  is  likely  to  admit  that  she  has 
any  other.  This  is  the  reason  of  Italian  discontent.  A  dis- 
turbance of  any  kind  in  Europe,  or  close  upon  it,  without 
some  advantage  of  a  solid  and  tangible  kind  accruing  to 
Italy,  in  return  for  no  efforts  on  her  own  part,  is 
a  thing  horrible  and  incredible  to  Italians.  They  arc 
hardly  to  be  blamed  for  it,  for  their  country  is  almost 
wholly  made  up  of  scraps  got  together  on  very  much  the 
same  principles.  There  is  a  famous  story  that  at  the  time 
of  the  Congress  of- Berlin  some  Gerrna.n  diplomatist  met 
the  remonstrances  of  an  Italian  colleague  by  the  simple 
question,  "  What  battle  have  you  lost  ?  "  It  was  not 
polite,  but  it  hit  perfectly  true.  Perhaps  in  the  extreme 
infancy  of  a  nation,  to  live  on  scraps  and  alms,  if  not  digni- 
fied, is  at  least  excusable.  The  Italians  could  never  have 
marie  a  country  for  themselves,  and  so  they  had  to  take  it 
as  a  scries  of  benefactions,  or  pick  it  out  of  other  people's 
pockets  while  third  persons  held  the  possessors  down.  So 
bo  it ;  it  was  not  wholly' their  fault.  But  a  nation  which 
has  now  passed  its  majority  in  years  should  make  up  its 
mind  to  a  more  reputable  fashion  of  living  than  that 
which  consists  in  offering  to  be  second  in  every  street  fight 
on  the  chance  of  receiving  the  portable  pi"operty  of  the 
vanquished  as  salary  from  the  victor.  Italy,  as  good  luck 
and  the  good  will  of  Europe  has  constituted  it,  is  a  fair 
enough  patrimony,  and  the  Italians  had  much  better  set 
to  work  honestly  and  vigorously  to  improve  it.  At  present, 
by  grinding  their  own  faces  to  maintain  a  useless  army  and 
navy — useless  because  nobody  wants  to-  attack  Italy  at 
present,  and  because  it  is  pretty  certain  that  no  two  of  her 
neighbours  will  ever  agree  to  do  so  in  future — they  make 
themselves  miserable  at  home,  and,  by  the  policy  of  half 
swagger,  half  mendicancy  which  this  army  and  navy- 
enable  and  prompt  them  to  keep  up,  they  make  them- 
selves ridiculous  and  ill-famed  abroad.  At  present  their 
favourite  providence  is  Prince  Bismarck.  Some  people — 
perhaps  owing  to  an  idle  memory  of  old  wives'  fables — ■ 
would  not  feel  inclined  to  choose  Prince  Bismarck  to  go 
a-hnnting  with ;  but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there.  If 
the  Italians  do  not  take  the  warning  which  has  been  given 
them  by  friends  and  foes  alike  often  enough — that  the 
time  for  living  on  scraps  and  pourboires  is  past,  and  that 
they  must  begin  to  make  an  honest  political  livelihood — 
they  may  one  day  learn  its  truth  in  a  fashion  that  will  be 
very  unpleasant  to  them. 


THE  FRENCH  MINISTERIAL  CRISIS. 

THE  incompetence  of  the  present  Chamber  of  Deputies 
to  take   any  effective  part  in   the  government  of 
France  has  never  been  shown  so  clearly  as  in  the  recent 
Ministerial  crisis.    It  is  required  in  a  Legislature  that  it 
should  know  its  own  mind.    It  may  pin  its  faith  to  a  man 
1  or  to  a  policy,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  altogether  uncertain 
1  whom  it  means  to  follow  and  what  it  wants  to  do.  Upon 
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neither  of  these  points  has  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  any 
clear  vision.  Upon  the  first,  indeed,  it  has  a  negative  con- 
viction, for  ifc  is  resolved  not  to  follow  M.  Gambetta;  but 
upon  the  second,  so  far  at  least  as  home  affairs  are  con- 
cerned, it  has  not  even  this.  An  assembly  of  this  character 
is  the  natural  home  of  intrigue.  There  is  no  cohesion  of 
parties,  bat  there  is  a  constant  readiness  to  combine  for 
any  momentary  purpose  that  presents  itself,  without  regard 
to  what  is  to  follow  upon  its  attainment.  Each  of  the 
divisions  of  last  week  is  intelligible  in  itself,  but  the  three 
taken  together  do  not  admit  of  any  rational  or  consistent 
explanation.  For  some  time  past,  it  seems,  a  design  has 
been  afloat  to  get  rid  of  M.  de  Freycinet.  If  M.  Gambetta 
himself  is  not  a  good  hater,  he  has  friends  to  whom  that  title 
fairly  belongs,  and  in  their  eyes  the  man  who  has  dared  to 
succeed  M.  Gambetta  is  no  better  than  a  political  outlaw.  The 
difficulty  that  has  always  stood  in  their  way  has  been  the 
dislike  in  which  M.  Gambetta  is  held  by  the  Chamber,  and  so 
long  as  their  object  was  to  put  M.  Gambetta  again  in  power 
they  could  do  nothing.  This  time,  however,  this  idea  was 
given  up ;  M.  de  Freycinet  was  to  be  upset,  bat  he  was 
not  to  be  replaced  by  M.  Gambetta.  "Who  the  new  Prime 
Minister  was  to  be  is  not  known,  but  it  would  not  have 
been  difficult  to  find  him  even  among  M.  de  Freycinet's 
own  colleagues.  Up  to  this  point  the  course  of  the  con- 
spiracy is  clear.  M.  DE  Freycinet  has  no  friends,  and  the 
motive  of  the  attack  upon  him  was  to  be  kept  sufficiently 
in  the  dark  not  to  induce  those  among  his  enemies  who 
hate  M.  Gambetta  more  than  they  hate  M.  de  Freycinet 
to  range  themselves  for  the  moment  on  his  side.  Nor  was 
the  occasion  at  all  badly  chosen.  A  notice  of  an  inter- 
pellation on  the  central  mayoralty  of  Paris  had  for  some 
time  been  on  the  paper,  and  upon  this  question  there  was 
reason  to  suppose  that  opinions  in  themselves  utterly 
discordant  might  be  brought  to  agree  in  a  division.  As 
the  Cabinet  was  known  to  be  divided  upon  the  propriety 
of  giving  Paris  what  it  asks,  it  was  impossible  that  the 
Mimster  of  the  Interior  should  give  any  definite  answer 
to  the  interpellation.  He  could  only  say  that  the  Cabinet 
had  other  and  more  pressing  things  to  think  about,  and 
that  they  hoped  to  come  to  some  agreement  upon  the  ques- 
tion by  and  by.  This  reply  would  be  equally  distasteful  to 
the  Deputies  who  wish  a  central  mayoralty  to  be  created 
at  once,  and  to  those  who  think  that  it  ought  never  to  be 
created,  and  there  would  consequently  be  nothing  to 
hinder  them  from  going  into  the  same  lobby  from  quite 
opposite  reasons.  When  the  interpellation  came  on,  every- 
thing happened  as  had  been  arranged.  Two  orders  of  the 
day  were  proposed,  one  by  M.  BlancsubE,  the  author  of 
the  interpellation,  in  which  the  Chamber  was  made  to 
express  regret  that  the  Government  had  given  no  opinion 
on  the  municipal  organization  of  Paris,  and  one  by  M. 
Devls,  in  which  the  Chamber  was  made  to  declare  itself 
opposed  to  the  creation  of  a  central  mayoralty,  and  to 
express  its  confidence  that  upon  this  point  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  guided  by  the  wishes  of  the  Chamber.  The 
Government  demanded  the  order  of  the  day  pure  and 
simple,  and  upon  this  negative  issue  a  majority  was  easily 
secured.  Only  172  Deputies  were  found  to  vote  for  the 
order  of  the  day,  while  278  voted  against  it. 

It  is  here  that  the  situation  becomes  obscure.  It  might 
have  been  thought  that,  having  secured  a  majority  against 
the  Government,  the  creators  of  the  majority  would  have 
been  anxious  not  to  destroy  the  work  of  their  hands  any 
sooner  than  was  necessary.  But  M.  Deves's  motion  could 
not  fail  to  have  this  effect.  The  majority  against  the 
Government  had  included  the  Extreme  Right,  the  Extreme 
Left,  and  the  Opportunists.  But  the  Extreme  Left  and 
a,  section  of  the  Opportunists  would  inevitably  be  opposed 
to  M.  Deves's  motion.  Notwithstanding  this  obvious  ob- 
jection, M.  Deves's  motion  was  put  and  carried,  though  by 
a  combination  of  parties  altogether  different  from  that  by 
which  the  order  of  the  day  had  been  rejected.  By  the 
first  division  the  Chamber  had  merely  censured  the  un- 
willingness of  the  Cabinet  to  say  plainly  what  it  meant  to 
do  about  the  central  mayoralty.  By  the  second  division 
it  censured  that  section  of  the  Cabinet  which  was  known 
to  look  kindly  on  the  project.  It  might  have  been  ex- 
pected that  this  second  vote  would  have  somewhat  re- 
habilitat  >d  the  Prime  Minister  in  the  good  opinion  of  the 
partisans  of  a  central  mayoralty.  The  Cabinet  as  a  whole 
had  been  defeated  on  the  score  of  its  indifference  to  the 
wishes  of  Paris ;  but  M.  de  Freycinet  had  been  defeated  a 
.second  time  in  his  own  person  on  the  score  of  his  too  great 
readiness  to  yield  to  these  wishes.    But  when  on  the  day 


following  the  Chamber  passed  into  its  usual  cold  fit,  and 
began  to  inquire  whether,  after  all,  it  had  not  been  playing 
into  M.  Gambetta's  hands,  the  vote  of  confidence  which 
it  consented  to  pass  was  opposed  by  the  Extreme  Left  and 
by  the  Opportunists.  Both  these  sections  of  the  Chamber 
declared  that  the  silence  of  the  Government  on  a  point  of 
this  kind  was  intolerable  ;  and,  though  to  pass  a  vote  of 
confidence  on  the  demand  of  the  Prime  Minister  might 
fairly  be  considered  to  deprive  M.  Deves's  motion  of  all 
present  value,  they  chose  to  consider  that  M.  de  Freycinet 
had,  in  fact,  accepted  the  orders  given  by  the  Chamber, 
and  had  become  an  accomplice  in  the  insult  which  had 
been  offered  to  Paris  by  the  division  of  the  previous  day. 
On  this  occasion,  however,  the  Government  obtained  a 
majority,  and  the  crisis  came  to  an  end. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  draw  a  hopeful  augury 
from  these  incidents  by  representing  the  acceptance  of 
M.  Deves's  resolution  as  a  break-up  of  that  imaginary 
union  of  the  Lefts  which  has  been  a  source  of  so  much 
confusion  in  French  politics.  Undoubtedly,  M.  Deves  did 
say  that,  if  a  homogeneous  Republican  majority  was  to  be 
constituted,  the  Extreme  Left  must  not  be  included  in  it, 
and  the  Bepublique  Frangaise  has  singled  out  this  passage 
in  his  speech  for  significant  praise.  But  to  create  a  really 
moderate  majority  something  more  is  needed  than  the 
exclusion  of  a  few  extreme  politicians.  There  must  at  the 
same  time  be  an  exclusion  of  extreme  ideas.  It  is  of  no 
use  to  ask  moderate  Republicans  to  make  common  cause 
with  you  in  shutting  out  M.  Jules  Roche  if  the  door  is 
immediately  to  be  opened  to  admit  M.  Paul  Bert.  Men  who 
are  honestly  afraid  of  M.  Camille  Peeletan  are  not  likely  to 
feel  more  at  ease  with  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau.  There  is 
a  kind  of  opportunism  which  aims  at  conciliating  the 
Extreme  Left  by  borrowing  their  policy,  while  conciliating 
the  Centre  by  keeping  out  the  authors  of  that  policy. 
This  is  an  opportunism  to  the  practice  of  which  M. 
Gambetta  has  of  late  been  greatly  given,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  any  real  power  of  commanding  a  homo- 
geneous majority.  What  moderate  Republicans  want  is 
to  have  public  affairs  managed  in  a  way  which  will  win 
over  to  the  cause  of  the  Republic  that  large  body  of 
opinion  which  thinks  the  question  by  whom  is  the  country 
governed  of  infinitely  less  importance  than  the  question 
how  is  the  country  governed.  Men  who  place  the  two 
questions  in  this  order  may  differ  greatly  as  to  the  views 
they  wish  to  see  prevail ;  but  they  are  usually  agreed  as  to 
the  means  by  which  these  views  should  be  made  to  prevail. 
They  wish  to  be  left  alone  themselves,  and  to  see  others  left 
alone.  They  think  that  the  business  of  the  Government  is 
to  concern  itself  about  the  interests  common  to  all  sections 
of  the  community,  not  to  strive  to  subordinate  the  interests 
of  all  the  rest  of  the  commuuity  to  those  of  the  par- 
ticular section  to  which  Ministers  happen  to  belong.  These 
men  are  very  scantily  represented  in  the  Legislature, 
and,  so  long  as  this  is  the  case,  no  Cabinet  that  men 
like  M.  Ribot  could  hope  to  form  would  have  a  chance  of 
retaining  office  beyond  the  day  on  which  its  adversaries 
determined  to  attack  it.  The  confusions  which  result  from 
the  present  distribution  of  parties  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  have  their  origin  in  the  fact  that  it  does  not 
reproduce  the  distribution  of  parties  in  the  country.  That 
it  fails  to  do  so  is  the  fault  of  that  large  element  in  the 
electorate  which  thinks  that  it  has  sufficiently  discharged 
its  political  duty  when  it  has  kept  within  doors  on  the  day 
of  the  poll.  So  long  as  this  practice  of  abstention  remains 
general  in  France,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  will  represent 
nothing  but  its  own  momentary  passions. 


THE  EGYPTIAN  EXPEDITION. 

MILITARY  situations,  like  most  other  things  in  this 
world,  have  a  past  as  well  as  a  present  and  a  future, 
nor  is  it  possible  to  discuss  or  understand  the  future  or  the 
present  without  discussing  and  understanding  the  past.  It 
may  suit  political  partisans,  conscious  that  the  conduct  of 
the  Government  in  the  past  will  not  bear  inspection,  to 
deprecate  that  inspection  altogether,  but  it  is  not  the  way 
to  secure  a  satisfactory  campaign.  Unluckily  our  recent 
campaigns  have  not  been  so  invariably  successful  that  we 
can  afford  to  let  things  take  their  chance.  With  the  poli- 
tical conduct  of  Ministers  in  regard  to  Egypt  it  is  not 
necessary  here  to  deal.  Even  the  question  of  a  landing 
at  or  immediately  after  the  massacre  of  June  11  may  bo 
left  out  of  sight.  The  military  question,  properly  so  called, 
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begins  after  that  massacre,  when  it  became  increasingly 
certain  to  the  Government  that  strong  measures,  if  not  the 
actual  bombardment,  would  have  to  be  undertaken.  The 
firstcharge  against  the  Government  is  that,  to  all  appearance, 
Admiral  Seymour  was  either  directly  hampered  by  instruc- 
tions not  to  land,  which  seems  to  be  denied,  or  indirectly 
hampered  by  a  knowledge  that  the  Government  regarded 
a  landing  as  incompatible  with  their  engagements  to  the 
other  European  Powers.  The  second  is  that,  supposing  these 
embarrassments  not  to  exist,  he  had  not  the  force  to  land 
if  he  had  wished.  It  has  indeed  been  contended,  not  with- 
out some  plausibility,    that,  if  a  nondescript   force  of 
marines  and  sailors,  such  as  was  actually  landed  when  the 
birds  were  flown  and  the  cage  destroyed,  had  advanced  on 
the  Tuesday  evening,  the  sack  of  Alexandria  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  prevented,  and  the  broken  and  dis- 
pirited forces  of  Arabi  would  have  submitted  or  dis- 
persed.   There  is  much  probability  of  this,  but  it  may 
be  admitted  that  to  march  so  small  a  force  away  from 
the  ships  would  have  been  an  act  of  great  daring — of 
daring  which  would  have  required  success  to  justify  it,  and 
which  could  hardly  be  expected  of  a  commander  who,  like 
Sir  Beauchamp  Seymour,  knew  by  bitter  experience  what 
sort  of  a  Government  he  had  got  behind  him.  This, 
however,  only  makes  the  duty  of  that  Government  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  landing  force  more  unquestionable.  The 
arguments  of   Mr.   Gladstone   and  of  Mr.  Campbell 
Bannerman  are  ludicrously  inadequate  on  this  point,  and 
it  is  doubtful  whether  a  single  impartial  authority  could 
be  found  to  support  Mr.  Gladstone's  exaggerated  estimate 
of  the  troops  required  for  the  purpose.    Not  one  piece  of 
recorded  testimony,  official  or  unofficial,  justifies  his  picture 
of  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  desperate  soldiers  prepared  to 
defend  the  streets  aud  lanes  of  Alexandria  to  the  last  gasp. 
Every  piece  of  testimony,  official  and  unofficial,  speaks  of 
from  six  to  eight  thousand  broken,  demoralized,  and  dis- 
pirited troops,  only  anxious  to  get  out  of  range  of  the 
Inflexible,  and  rallying  at  Kafr  Dowar  only  because  there 
was  no  pursuit.    A  force,  therefore,  of  five  or  six  thousand 
men  would  have  been  ample  for  the  purpose,  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  without  such  a  force  the  bombardment  should 
not  have  been  undertaken.    It  could  have  been  concen- 
trated at  Cyprus  in  readiness,  by  simply  sending  promptly 
and  direct  to  that  point  the  reinforcements  which  were 
actually  dispatched  to  the  Mediterranean  garrisons  with 
heavy  draughts  from  those  garrisons  as  they  were,  and  it 
could  have  come  from  Cyprus  to  Alexandria  in  the  interval 
allowed  between  the  notice  of  the  bombardment  and  the 
bombardment  itself.    As  for  Mr.  Campbell  Bannerma^n's 
objection  that  landing  under  the  guns  of  the  forts  would 
have  been  difficult,  that  statement  in  the  mouth  of  a 
Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  is  simply  a  confession  of  in- 
competency.    Nobody  proposed  that  troops  should  be 
landed  under  the  guns  of  the  forts  till  those  forts  were 
silenced.    The  forts  were  silenced  ;  the  troops  were  not 
landed,  for  the  very  excellent  reason  that  they  were  not 
there. 

The  conduct  of  the  business — for  the  word  war  is  still 
forbidden — thus  starts  with  a  serious  blunder  in  the  past,  a 
blunder  which  must  injuriously  affect  all  subsequent  opera- 
tions. Nor  is  the  present  much  more  encouraging.  During 
the  past  three  weeks  reinforcements  have  been  dribbled 
into  Alexandria,  it  is  true.  But,  owing  to  no  fault  of  the 
authorities  on  the  spot,  who  made  an  excellent  use  of  what 
they  had  in  most  respects,  Arabi  has  been  allowed  to 
recover  almost  entirely  from  the  effects  of  the  bombard- 
ment. The  long  delay  to  occupy  Rarnleh  would  be  a  blot 
on  the  actual  military  conduct  of  affairs,  if  it  were  not 
almost  certain  that  it  is  partially  due,  if  not  to  orders  from 
home,  to  the  same  paralysing  consciousness  of  hesitation 
in  the  background  which  has  been  already  referred  to. 
But  the  opportunity  given  to  Arabi  to  fortify  his  naturally 
admirable  position  is  the  most  serious  part  of  the  matter. 
In  any  case  and  in  any  country  this  ought  to  have  been 
prevented  ;  but  in  the  case  of  Turkish  soldiers  (as  the 
Egyptians  are,  after  a  fashion)  it  was  especially  and  at  all 
hazards  to  be  avoided.  Every  child  who  has  heard  of 
Plevna  knows  how  such  troops,  armed  with  weapons  of 
precision,  will  fight  behind  entrenchments.  We  have  now, 
instead  of  dispersing  a  beaten  and  dispirited  rabble,  to 
attack  a  strong  position  defended  by  Krupp  guns  and 
Remington  rifles  ;  we  are  in  want  of  water,  and  in  fact 
we  are  practically  besieged.  Meanwhile,  even  if  it  be  said 
that  for  want  of  troops  action  by  land  has  been  impossible, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  use  has  been  made  of  the  great 
strength  lying  idle  at  sea.    The  Aboukir  forts  have,  for 


some  incomprehensible  reason,  been  left  untouched  for 
Arabi  to  draw  his  supplies  from.  Rosetta  is  similarly 
undisturbed.  The  more  considerable  force  at  Damietta 
might  not  at  present  be  easy  to  get  at,  but  there  is  no 
conceivable  reason  why  the  two  ends  of  the  Suez  Canal 
should  not  long  ago  have  been  absolutely  secured.  At 
the  beginning — that  is  to  say,  immediately  after  the 
bombardment — a  very  small  force  appearing  at  Ismail ia 
(which  could  have  been  reached  from  Cyprus,  as  before 
explained)  would  probably  have  dissolved  the  whole  in- 
surrection. Political  reasons  may  be  said  to  have  made 
this  impossible,  and  of  the  high  and  wise  purposes  which 
made  it  lawful  to  send  shells  of  a  ton  weight  or  thereabouts 
into  Alexandria,  but  not  to  land  a  man  with  a  Martini 
cartridge  at  Port  Said,  purely  military  criticism  is  of  courso 
unable  to  judge.  But  Aboukir,  and  in  a  manner  Rosetta 
also,  are  practically  parts  of  the  Alexandrian  system  of 
defence  or  offence.  That  system  England  set  herself  to 
break  down,  and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  why  one  part 
of  it  should  have  been  left  standing  to  afford  cover  and 
shelter  to  the  troops  driven  out  of  the  other,  when  there 
were  ample  means  available  for  applying  the  same  process 
to  both. 

The  minimum  has,  therefore,  been  done  hitherto  to 
facilitate  the  operations  of  the  regular  expedition,  which 
has  just  begun  to  set  sail,  and  the  maximum  has  been  done 
to  render  those  operations  as  difficult  as  possible.  The 
expedition  itself,  however — though  its  commander  has  yet 
to  show  that  he  can  handle  large  bodies  of  troops  against 
an  enemy  furnished  with  the  appliances  of  war  and  hold- 
ing strong  places — is  well  composed,  especially  now  that  a 
greater  proportion  of  cavalry  is  included  in  the  Indian 
contingent.  The  numbers  are  not  excessive — indeed,  they 
seem  to  have  been  calculated  rather  with  a  view  to  save 
expense  than  anything  else;  while  the  time  expected  to  be 
occupied  shows  signs  of  the  same  sanguine  disposition.  A 
total  force  of  thirty-four  thousand  men,  even  deducting 
depots  and  reserves,  may  seem  ample  for  engaging  the 
whole  Egyptian  army ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  points  to  be  occupied  are  not  few.  The  four  Medi- 
terranea'n  towns  (unless  Port  Said  is  to  be  abandoned 
entirely  to  the  French)  will  have  to  be  held,  in  order  to 
prevent  Arabi  from  holding  or  ravaging  the  northern  part 
of  the  Delta.  The  southern  half  of  the  Canal  must 
occupy  a  force  at  least  equal  to  that  which  France  may 
send  to  the  northern.  Various  points  in  the  interior  may 
require  occupation  if  the  rebels  retreat  on  Cairo,  and  for 
such  a  course  of  proceeding  the  expedition  must  natur- 
ally be  prepared.  All  these  things  will  not  leave  at 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley's  disposal  by  any  means  more  than 
a  sufficient  force  for  operations  in  the  field.  Of  course, 
if  Arabi  chose  to  draw  ail  his  troops  to  Kafr  Dowar 
or  elsewhere,  and  fight  the  matter  out,  mediaeval 
fashion,  in  a  single  pitched  battle,  it  would  be  very 
obliging  of  him,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  expedition 
would  be  marvellously  simplified.  But  it  is  not  always 
safe  to  assume  that  the  enemy  will  be  obliging.  A  flooded 
country,  a  foe  retreating  and  destroying  as  he  retreats, 
heat  and  its  accompaniment  pestilence,  and  the  trouble- 
some and  weakening  necessity  of  occupying  a  network  of 
posts  to  prevent  fresh  outbreaks — these  are  the  most  pro- 
bable experiences  that  the  expedition  has  before  it, 
though  in  war,  as  elsewhere,  and  more  than  elsewhere,  it 
is  not  the  most  probable  that  most  frequently  happens. 
Hitherto,  speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  the  fleet 
only  has  been  engaged,  and  that  it  has  done  its  work  excel- 
lently. The  skirmishes  round  Ramleh  have  shown  only 
one  thing,  and  that  is  that  our  men  have  hardly  yet 
learnt  that  the  object  of  rifle- shooting  is  to  hit  your  enemy, 
and  not  to  fire  over  his  head  or  in  front  of  his  feet.  There 
is  time  to  remedy  this,  but  remedied  it  must  be. 


PROFESSOR  FRANCIS  MAITLAND  BALFOUR. 

OX  Sunday  evening  last  the  news  reached  Cambridge  that 
Professor  Balfour  had  met  with  a  fatal  accident  in  the  Alps 
near  Oourmayeur.  It  was  only  in  November  18S1  that  we  drew 
attention  to  the  extraordinary  merits  of  his  Treatise  on  Com~ 
parative  Embryology,  then  just  completed  (Saturday  Revieio, 
November  12,  1 88 1).  We  felt  that  a  "bright  pr  -ticular  star" 
had  risen  on  the  scientific  horizon  ;  and  we  expected^irom  what 
we  knew  of  the  great  abilities  and  unremitting  energy  of  the 
author,  that  year  by  year  his  reputation  would  be  increased  by 
fresh  discoveries.  But 

Cut  is  the  branch  that  might  have  grown  full  straight, 
And  burned  is  Ajiollo's  laurel  bough  ; 
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the  pride  -which  the  University  took  in  one  of  her  most  popular 
and  distinguished  members  is  changed  to  an  outburst  of  passiouate 
regret ;  and  all  that  his  friends  can  do  is  to  attempt  a  brief 
record  of  a  singularly  brilliant  career,  a  tribute  of  affection  to  be 
laid  upon  his  grave. 

Mr.  Balfour  was  a  younger  sou  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  M. 
Balfour  of  Whittinghame,  a  former  M.P.  for  Haddington- 
shire, and  of  the  late  Lady  Blanche  Balfour,  a  sister  of  Lord 
Salisbury.  He  entered  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  from 
Harrow,  iu  October  1870.  He  brought  up  from  school  the 
reputation  of  being  a  clever  boy,  whom  the  masters  liked  and 
respected,  but  who  was  not  thought  likely  to  distinguish 
himself  remarkably  at  Cambridge.  They  had,  however,  over- 
looked the  fact  that  he  had  already  evinced  a  decided  bent 
for  Natural  Science,  and  had  published  a  brief  memoir  on  the 
geology  of  his  native  county,  Haddingtonshire.  He  was  fortu- 
nately induced  to  attend  the  biological  lectures  of  the  Trinity 
Prelector  in  Physiology,  Dr.  Michael  Poster,  in  his  very  first  term  ; 
he  made  rapid  progress,  and  obtained  the  Natural  Science  Scholar- 
ship at  Trinity  at  Easter  1871.  He  at  once  began  upon  original 
research  in  the  direction  in  which  he  was  afterwards  to  be  so  dis- 
tinguished ;  and  after  two  years'  work  published  a  paper  on  the 
<l  Development  of  the  Chick''  in  the  Microscopical  Journal  for 
July  1873.  Indeed,  we  believe  that  the  time  spent  on  this  and 
kindred  investigations  diminished  somewhat  the  brilliancy  of 
his  degree,  for  he  was  placed  second  instead  of  first,  as  had 
been  expected,  iu  the  Natural  Sciences  Tripos  of  1S73.  In 
November  of  that  year  he  was  nominated  by  the  Board  of  Natural 
Science  Studies  to  work  at  the  Zoological  Station  at  Naples,  then 
lately  established  by  Dr.  Anton  Dohrn.  His  object  in  going  there 
was  to  continue  his  investigations  on  Development,  and  before 
starting  he  had  determined  to  select  the  Elasmobranch  Pishes 
(Sharks  and  Rays),  as  it  seemed  likely,  from  their  pristine  charac- 
ters, that  their  development  would  throw  great  light  on  the  early 
history  of  vertebrate  animals.  The  result  showed  how  wisely  he 
had  made  his  selection.  He  made  discoveries  of  the  highest  value 
in  reference  to  the  development  of  certain  organs,  and  the  origin 
of  the  nerves  from  the  spinal  cord — points  which  had 
baffled  the  most  acute  previous  observers.  These  were  not  merely 
valuable  for  the  history  of  the  special  group  from  which  they 
were  derived,  but  threw  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  connexion 
between  vertebrates  and  invertebrates,  and  their  derivation  from  a 
common  ancestry ;  views  which  he  expanded  atterwards  in  his 
Embryology.  The  results  of  his  Neapolitan  researches  were  em- 
bodied in  the  dissertation  which  now  forms  part  of  the  examina- 
tion for  a  Fellowship  at  Trinity  College  ;  and  were  printed  in  the 
"Philosophical  Transactions"  for  1875.  Fortunately  for  him,  a 
Natural  Science  Fellowship  was  vacant  in  1874,  to  which  he  was 
elected,  mainly  in  consequence  of  the  value  of  this  dissertation, 
the  great  merits  of  which  were  at  once  recognized  by  Professor 
Huxley,  to  whom  it  was  referred.  From  that  time  forward  he 
devoted  himself  unremittingly  to  continuous  research  in  prepara- 
tion for  his  systematic  treatise  on  Embryology,  the  plan  of  which 
he  had  already  sketched  out,  and  which  was  tiually  completed  and 
published  in  1881.  Before  this  appeared,  however,  he  had  pub- 
lished numerous  papers  of  great  value,  covering  nearly  the 
whole  range  of  his  subject.  Many  of  these  will  be  found  in  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science,  of  which  he  was  one 
of  the  editors.  As  an  original  investigator  he  had  no  equal. 
He  was  skilful  in  manipulation,  and  observed  rapidly  and  exactly, 
so  that  no  point  escaped  his  notice.  His  mind  was  calm  and 
wholly  free  from  prejudice,  and  had  a  singularly  broad  and 
original  grasp,  which  enabled  him  to  seize,  wit  h  readiness  and  sure- 
ness,  the  principle  which  lay  under  a  number  of  apparently  discordant 
facts.  At  the  same  time,  like  every  true  genius,  he  was  singularly 
modest  and  retiring,  always  ready  to  depreciate  the  value  of  his  own 
work  and  to  put  forward  that  of  others,  especially  of  men  younger 
than  himself.  We  know  of  many  students,  now  rising  to  distinc- 
tion, who  owe  their  first  success  to  his  generous  encouragement, and, 
we  may  add,  in  some  cases  to  his  bountiful  assistance,  given  with 
a  delicacy  which  doubled  the  value  of  the  gift.  It  was  this 
strong  desire  to  encourage  others  to  work  at  Natural  Science  that 
induced  him,  in  1875,  to  undertake  a  class  in  animal  morphology, 
or,  as  it  used  to  be  called,  comparative  anatomy.  At  first  only  a 
few  students  presented  themselves,  and  one  small  room  at  the 
New  Museums  was  sufficient  for  their  accommodation.  The  class, 
however,  grew  with  surprising  rapidity ;  and,  after  Mr.  Balfour's 
appointment  as  Natural  Science  Lecturer  to  Trinity  College,  it 
became  necessary  to  build  new  rooms  for  bis  use.  During  the 
past  year  the  numbers  had  reached  an  average  of  nearly  sixty  in 
each  term;  and  just  before  he  left  England  for  the  excursion  which 
has  ended  so  fatally  he  had  superintended' the  plans  for  a  yet 
further  extension  of  the  Museum  buildings.  His  reputation  as  a 
successful  teacher  soon  became  known  far  and  wide ;  students 
came  from  a  distance  to  work  under  his  direction :  and  he  received 
tempting  oilers  to  go  elsewhere.  It  need  not  be  a  secret  any 
longer  that,  after  the  death  of  Professor  Wyville  Thompson,  the 
Chair  of  Natural  History  at  Edinburgh  was  offered  to  him ;  and 
that,  after  the  death  of  Professor  Rolleston,  he  was  strongly  urged 
by  the  leading  men  iu  Natural  Science  at  Oxford  to  accept  the 
Lin"j->  Professorship  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology.    But  he  was 
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purpose.  We  extract  a  few  sentences  from  the  Report  in  which 
the  Council  of  the  Senate  recommended  this  step: — 

The  successful  and  rapid  development  of  biological  teaching  in  Cam- 
bridge, so  honourable  to  the  reputation  of  the  University,  has  been  for- 
mally brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Council.  It  appears  that  the  Classes 
are  now  so  large  that  the  accommodation  provided  but  a  few  years  ago  has 
already  become  insufficient,  and  that  plar.s  for  extending  it  are  now  occu- 
pying the  attention  of  the  Museums  and  Lecture-Rooms  Syndicate. 

It  is  well  known  that  one  branch  of  this  teaching,  viz.  that  of  Animal 
Morphology,  has  been  created  in  Cambridge  by  the  efforts  of  Mr.  F.  M. 
Balfour,  and  that  it  has  grown  to  its  present  importance  through  his  ability 
as  a  teacher  and  his  scientific  reputation. 

The  service  to  the  interests  of  Natural  Science  thus  rendered  by  Mr. 
Balfour  having  been  so  far  generously  given  without  any  adequate 
Academical  recognition,  the  benefit  of  its  continuance  is  at  present  entirely 
unsecured  to  the  University,  and  the  progress  of  the  department  under  his 
direction  remains  liable  to  sudden  check. 

It  has  been  urgently  represented  to  the  Council  that  the  welfare  of  bio- 
logical studies  at  Cambridge  demands  that  Mr.  Balfour's  department 
should  be  placed  on  a  recognized  and  less  precarious  footing,  and  in  this 
view  the  Council  concur.  They  are  of  opinion  that  all  the  requirements  ef 
the  case  will  be  best  met  by  the  immediate  establishment  of  a  '■  Professor- 
ship of  Animal  Morphology  "  terminable  with  the  tenure  of  the  first 
Professor. 

It  is  a  melancholy  satisfaction,  when  we  think  how  short  his 
life  was — for  he  would  not  have  been  thirty-one  years  of  age 
until  November  next — that  so  many  honours  had  been  showered 
upon  him.  He  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1878;  in 
the  autumn  of  1 88 1  he  received  the  Royal  Medal;  and  in  this 
very  year  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Council.  He  was  President 
of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society,  and  became  General 
Secretary  of  the  British  Association  at  the  York  Meeting  in 
August  1SS1. 

But  it  is  not  merely  as  a  man  of  science  that  Mr.  Balfour 
will  be  remembered.  He  was  not  one  of  those  enthusiasts  who 
can  see  uothing  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  particular 
studies.  He  was  a  man  of  wide  sympathies  and  interests.  He 
devoted  much  time  and  attention  to  College  and  University  affairs  ; 
and  was  an  active  member  of  numerous  Syndicates,  to  whose  special 
business  he  applied  himself  with  infinite  energy.  He  was  also,  in 
face  of  family  affections  which  were  always  very  strong  in  him,  a 
keen  politician  on  the  Liberal  side,  and  an  ardent  University  re- 
former. His  complete  mastery  of  facts,  his  retentive  memory,  and 
his  admirable  powers  of  reasoning,  made  him  a  formidable 
antagonist  in  argument ;  but,  though  he  rarely  let  an  opportunity 
for  vindicating  his  own  opinions  go  by  without  taking  full  ad- 
vantage of  it,  we  never  heard  that  he  either  lost  a  friend  or 
made  an  enemy.  Indeed  some  of  his  warmest  friends  were 
those  who  differed  from  him  most  widely.  He  was  so  thoroughly 
a  man  "  who  bore  without  abuse  the  grand  old  name  of  gentle- 
man "  that  he  could  never  be  a  mere  disputant.  He  approached 
every  subject  with  the  earnestness  of  sincere  conviction,  and  he 
invariably  gave  his  opponents  credit  for  a  sincerity  equal  to  his 
own.  It  was  only  for  the  presumptuous,  the  shallow,  and  the 
ignorant  that  he  showed  no  mercy.  In  dealing  with  them  the 
natural  playfulness  of  his  manner  ceased,  his  mild  and  delicate 
features  darkened  to  an  unwonted  sternness,  and  his  habitually 
gentle  voice  grew  cold  and  severe.  With  the  undergraduates  he 
was  immensely  popular.  Besides  his  great  success  as  a  teacher, 
he  had  the  inestimable  gift  of  sympathy  ;  tbey  felt  that  they  had 
in  him  a  friend  who  thoroughly  understood  them,  and  they  trusted 
him  implicitly,  while  the  members  of  his  own  special  class  regarded 
him  with  a  veneration  which  it  has  been  the  lot  of  few  teachers 
to  inspire.  Nor  was  his  influence  upon  men  older  than  himself 
less  remarkable.  They  were  fascinated  by  his  exquisite  courtesy ; 
his  quiet,  high-bred  dignity ;  his  respect  for  the  opinions  and 
feelings  of  others.  No  one  of  late  years  has  exerted  so  strong  a 
personal  influence  in  the  University.  It  was  the  vigour  of  this 
personality  which  enabled  Natural  Science  to  take  the  place  it  now 
occupies  in  Cambridge  life.  He  began  to  teach  at  a  time  when 
the  rising  popularity  of  science  was  regarded  with  dislike  and 
suspicion  by  not  a  few  persons.  He  left  it  accepted  a3  one  of  the 
studies  of  the  place.  What  will  happen  now  that  he  has  been 
taken  away  it  is  hard  to  foresee.  We  hope  and  believe  that 
Natural  Science  is  too  deeply  rooted  at  Cambridge  to  be  perma- 
nently affected  by  even  his  loss.  We  trust  that  the  strong  efforts 
which  will  be  made  to  keep  together  the  school  which  he  had 
created  may  be  successful ;  but  we  fear  that  it  will  soon  be  evident 
that  the  members  of  the  University  have  lost  not  merely  a  very 
dear  friend,  but  also  a  master. 


PUTTING  OX  HARNESS. 


rriHE  Times,  partly  from  old  habit,  and  partly  from  a  possible 
JL  and  natural  self-delusion,  is  a  little  too  apt  to  represent  itself 
as  speaking  the  voice  of  the  people  of  England.  But  it  is  to  a 
considerable  extent  still  believed  to  speak  that  voice  on  the 
Continent,  and  therefore  a  greater  interest  in  its  utterances  thau 
might  otherwise  be  felt  is  becoming  in  an  Englishman  who 
respects  his  country  and  her  reputation.  To  such  an  Englishman 
certain  expressions  in  the  first  article  of  the  Times  on  Wednesday 
must  have  been  as  sand  between  the  teeth.  With  much  iu  the 
article  there  is  no  need  at  all  to  find  fault.  The  recommendation 
of  a  spirited  policy  in  Egypt  is  a  very  good  recommendation ;  the 
hints  to  the  Government  to  bestir  themselves,  because  the  eye  of 
England  and  of  the  Times  is  on  them,  would  do  a  great  deal  of 
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good  if  they  produced  the  desired  effect.  The  picture  of  Egypt 
under  a  British  protectorate  may  or  may  not  have  been  highly 
coloured,  hut  it  is  at  any  rate  harmless.  If  the  interspersed 
■warnings  to  the  Opposition  not  to  deceive  themselves,  not  to  make 
mistakes  of  hvpercriticisin,and  so  forth,  were  a  little  grandmotherly, 
there  was  still  no  harm  in  them.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
writer  thought  proper  to  intersperse  also  remarks, of  another  kind 
•which  are  not  common  in  those  lew  English  journals  which  still 
retain  the  traditions  of  the  best  kind  of  journalism,  and  which 
Englishmen  would  be  the  first  to  laugh  and  to  sneer  at  if  they  had 
appeared  in  the  columns  of  a  French  or  of  an  American  print. 
We  expect  '•  blowing "  from  these  two  great  and  respectable 
nations.  When  a  French  statesman  gravely  remarks  in  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  of  his  country  that  the  small  number  of  French 
subjects  injured  in  Egypt  is  "doubtless  due  to  the  sympathy  every- 
where inspired  by  the  "character  of  Frenchmen,"  we  chuckle,  but 
we  do  not  chuckle  long,  because  the  thing  is  so  entirely  expected. 
"When  the  New  York  Spread  Eagle  or  the  Boston  Blazer  remarks 
that  the  volunteer  firemen  of  a  small  American  township  are  tit  to 
whip  the  combined  armies  of  France,  Germany,  and  Russia,  we 
shrug  our  shoulders  and  thank  Providence  that  the  language  is 
American  and  not  English.  But  what  are  we  to  do  when  a  news- 
paper like  the  Time*  talks  about  "  the  instinct  of  a  high-spirited 
people  going  straight  to  the  mark  "  ?  Which  way  are  we  to  look 
when  we  hear  of  "our fame  as  the  rulers  of  a  civilized  Empire"? 
Are  we  to  blush  or  to  use  bad  language  when  the  Times  perorates 
about  "our  commanding  naval  force, our  well-organized  array  backed 
by  the  power  of  the  purse  [a  heroic  touch  this]  and  the  enthusiasm  of 
a  high-tempered  people"?  If  we  sneer  at  "high-toned' and  "whole- 
souled,"  how  are  we  to  pass  "  high-tempered  "  ?  Finally,  when  the 
Times  describes  a  certain  scheme  which  it  proposes  as  "likely  to 
employ  in  a  manner  gratifying  to  the  national  conscience  and  the 
national  pride,  the  resources  which  this  country  possesses  and 
which  foreign  nations  strangely  undervalue,"  what  are  those  who 
know  something  about  foreign  undervaluation  and  the  grounds  for 
it  to  say?  Are  they  to  pretend  that  a  flourish  of  this  kind 
seems  to  them  a  very  likely  way  of  curing  such  undervaluations  ? 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  attempt  to  damp  anybody's  national  spirit, 
for  national  spirit  is  really  too  rare  a  quality  in  the  recent  experi- 
ence of  an  Englishman  for  him  not  to  welcome  it.    But  might 
we  not  resort  to  some  rather  more  fitting  fashion  of  stirring  it 
up,  and  keeping  it  stirred,  than  this  vulgar  bragging?    We  have 
certainly  a  commanding  naval  force,  though  it  is  run  hard  by  the 
navy  of  one  other  European  Power,  and  is  not  more  than  a  match 
for  those  of  two  different  pairs  which  might  be  selected.    It  has 
just  done  a  stroke  of  work  not  gigantic  or  worthy  of  being  commemo- 
rated in  epic  song,  but  thoroughly  solid  and  good,  and  commended  all 
the  more  to  the  praise  it  deserves  by  having  been  done  with  no 
fuss  or  swagger.    Well  and  good  ;  let  us  be  very  glad  of  it.  But 
it  is  perhaps  a  little  early  to  shake  our  commanding  navy  in  the 
face  of  Europe  because  we  have  knocked  down  the  parapet3  of 
Alexandria.    We  have,  it  may  be,  a  well-organized  army  ;  but,  by 
bad  luck  or  bad  management,  Europe,  which  has  paid  very  careful 
heed  to  its  recent  exploits,  has  not  discovered  anything  in  it 
but  the  extreme  of  disorganization.    When  one  thinks  of  any 
German  officer  inclined  to  criticize  England,  one's  ears  begin 
to  tingle  a  little  at  the  idea  of  his  reading  this  brag  about 
our  well-organized  army,  which  at  the  present  moment  has 
done  nothing  but  miss  Arabi's  outposts  at  Rarnleh.    We  know 
quite  as  well  as  the  Times  that  it  will  fight  excellently  if  it  is 
properly  led  and  if  it  is  properly  supplied,  and  if  Mr.  Gladstone 
does  not  take  it  into  his  head  to  order  it  to  run  away.    But  these 
are  large  ifs,  and  we  should  like  to  have  them  converted  into 
satisfactory  certainties  before  bragging  about  our  well-organized 
army.     As  for  the  power  of  the  purse,  the  foreign  nations 
will  all  grant  that.     But,  then,  to  brag  of  the  power  of  one's 
purse  is  not  usually  considered  becoming  in  any  society.  As 
for  the  enthusiasm  of  a  high-tempered  people,  the  politer  among 
the  Tirnes's  foreign  audience  will  probably  confine  themselves 
to  a  soft  whisper  of  "Boers."    But  some  such  a  person  as  the 
German  just  referred  to  would  probably  answer  thus : — "  My 
good  Mr.  Editor,  I  am  bound  in  politeness  to  believe  that  your 
people  is  high-tempered  because  you  tell  me  so.    But  I  should 
think  it  might  be  wise  for  you  to  wait  till  recent  events  are  a 
little  older,  or  till  you  have  done  something  to  make  us  forget  them. 
At  present  the  most  recent  proofs  of  your  high  temper  that  I  find 
are  these.    You  have  turned  out  of  office  the  first  Minister  who 
for  some  ten  or  fifteen  years  did  begin  to  make  us  think  that 
it  was  high ;  you  have  allowed  yourselves  to  be  bamboozled  by 
llussia  in  Turkestan  ;  you  have  scuttled  out  of  Candahar,  and  you 
have  grovelled  to  a  handful  of  colonial  Dutchmen.    I  know  that 
in  your  own  language  these  acts  are  '  magnificent,'  but  you  must 
allow  me  to  cleave  to  usages  of  language  which  are  a  little  more 
generally  recognized.    At  any  rate,  show  your  high  temper  first 
and  we  will  talk  about  it  afterwards,  as  also  about  the  excellent 
organization  of  your  army,  and  the  resources  which  you  say  we 
overlook."    It  would  be  difficult  to  meet  this  German  in  a  fashion 
becoming  a  high-tempered  people;  still  more  difficult  not  to  meet 
him  in  a  fashion  becoming  an  ill-tempered  one. 

There  is,  let  us  repeat,  no  need  for  anybody  to  be  downhearted 
in  this  matter.  By  the  singular  favour  of  the  chapter  of  acci- 
dents we  have  an  opportunity  of  redeeming  our  seriously  compro- 
mised reputation.  We  have  blundered  into  that  opportunitv 
certainly,  but  we  have  not  manufactured  it  wittingly,  and  we 
shall  deserve  all  the  more  credit  if  we  solve  our  difficulty  haud- 
fiomely.    The  sun  of  Egypt  may  possibly  dispel  the  shadow  of 


Majuba,  and  we  may  pick  up  again  at  Alexandria  the  laurels 
dropped  and  smirched  at  Candahar.  This  is  a  great  stroke  of 
national  good  luck,  and  we  ought  to  be  thankful  for  it.  It  is 
another  and  a  still  more  singular  good  deed  of  the  beneficent 
genius  which  for  centuries  has  saved  England  from  herself  that 
this  opportunity  comts  at  a  moment  when  it  can  be  taken.  Four 
years  ago  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  take  it,  for  the  hands 
of  our  rulers  would,  as  they  were  then,  have  been  so  hampered^ 
that  no  good  could  have  been  done  with  it.  The  bombardment  of 
Alexandria  would  have  been  the  text  of  the  indignation  of 
Caucuses  by  the  hundred,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  broken 
down  Mr.  Murray "s  presses  and  foundered  half  the  locomotives  in 
England  by  showering  forth  pamphlets  aud  running  about  speechi- 
fying out  "of  railway-carriage  windows.  But  either  sheer  good 
fortune  or  the  skilful  management  of  certain  Radical  Jingoes 
has  made  all  paths  smooth  at  present.  If  Mr.  Gladstone  once 
fairly  engages  in  this  Egyptian  matter,  his  invariable  conviction 
that  whatever  he  does  is  right  will  probably  overcome  even  his 
dislike  to  provide  the  sinews  of  war.  The  Caucuses  are  dumb ;  no 
voice  or  hideous  hum  comes  from  the  central  shrine  at  Birmingham. 
Except  a  few  eccentricities  of  the  stamp  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson, 
and  a  few  stupidities  of  the  stamp  of  Mr.  Richard,  no  one  objects. 
"  How  should  they  dare  but  follow  when  Gladstone  leads  the 
way  ?  "  We  have  therefore  a  place  of  penitence  ;  another  chance 
after  the  disgrace  of  the  last  year  or  two.  We  cannot,  let  it 
again  aud  again  be  repeated,  be  too  thankful  for  this,  even  if  an 
Egyptian  expedition  seems  a  small  mercy;  but  the  attitude  of 
thankfulness  and  the  attitude  of  brag  are  different.  The  sun  of 
Egypt  may,  we  say,  dispel  the  shadow  of  Majuba,  but  in  the 
shadow  of  Majuba  "we  dwell  still,  and  that  is  no  condition  for 
swagger. 

Besides  it  must  be  remembered  that  an  Egyptian  expedition  is' 
not  such  a  very  small  matter.  There  are  great  material  obstacles  ; 
there  is  an  enemy  well  armed,  amply  provided  with  material  and 
traditionally  good  at  fighting  behind  cover,  and,  above  all, 
there  are  political  complications  in  the  background  which 
no  man  can  reckon  with  accuracy.  We  do  not  know  yet 
which  way  the  smoke  of  the  Alexandrian  bombardment  may  blow 
finally;  we  cannot  be  in  the  least  sure  that  adversaries  very  dif- 
ferent from  Arabi  will  not  emerge  out  of  it,  as  they  have  done 
before  now  out  of  many  a  lesser  cloud.  This  is  no  reason  for 
faint-heartedness  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  more  troublesome  the  task, 
the  more  thorough  that  rehabilitation  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  of 
which  we  are  so  terribly  in  need.  But,  once  more,  brag  about 
high  spirit  and  abundant  resources  is  not  the  mood  in  which  to 
enter  upon  such  a  struggle.  The  Times'  writer  must  have  had 
ringing  in  his  ears  some  words  of  an  old  song,  "  lie  domineered 
and  vapoured  ;  he  was  stout  as  any  horse."  But  he  seems  to  have 
fallen  into  the  post  hoc  propter  hoc  fallacy.  Let  us  by  all  means 
be  stout  as  any  horse ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  we  cannot  secure 
that  stoutness  by  domineering  and  vapouring.  We  are  in  many 
things  fortunate.  The  possession  of  Cyprus  has  given  us  the  best 
possible  base  for  our  operations  ;  the  other  European  Powers  are  one 
and  all  so  desperately  afraid  of  each  other's  movements  that  for  the 
present,  at  any  rate,  no  one  of  them  will  takt  the  initiative  in  inter- 
fering with  ours.  Turkey,  which  might  have  spoilt  our  game  very 
considerably,  has  committed  the  usual  fault  of  players  whose  inten- 
tion? are  better  than  their  experience,  and  has  finessed  too  deeply. 
At  home  the  astonishing  transformation  already  noticed  has  made 
the  Liberal  party  go  remis  atque  velis  in  the  very  direction 
against  which  but  yesterday  they  tugged  and  hauled  at  the  ship 
of  State.  For  once  Mr.  Gladstone's  self-esteem  is  wrapped  up  in 
the  national  honour,  and  the  clamour  of  the  Caucuses  finds  itself, 
if  only  with  bated  breath,  joining  in  the  chorus  of  "  Rule 
Britannia."  It  is  very  wonderful ;  it  is  very  lucky,  if  indeed  that 
word  be  not  too  profane  for  the  occasion  ;  it  is,  in  the  hackneyed 
phrase,  a  happiness  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  believe,  and  which 
can  only  be  regarded  with  humility,  thankfulness,  and  awe. 
Let  us  take  it  all  with  a  good  courage,  with  abundant  hope,  with 
firm  resolution  to  make  up  for  past  weakness  and  to  wipe  off  past 
disgrace ;  but,  for  heaven's  sake,  no  bragging. 


BAGNEEES  DE  LUCHOX. 


BAGNERE3   DE  LUCIION  differs  much  from  the  other 
Bagneres,  the  ancient  capital  of  Bigorre,  in  the  nature  of  its 
position  and  surrounding  scenery ;  and  the  visitors  that  are  drawn 
to  its  springs  differ  as  widely  from  the  frequenters  of  its  rival 
watering-place.    Rivals,  however,  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be, 
they  are  so  opposite  in  character.    Everything  about  Bigorre 
bespeaks  steady,  if  somewhat  dull,  respectability.    The  baths  are 
frequented  by  family  parties,  who  occupy  apartments  in  the  town. 
The  hotels  are  few  in  number,  and  of  that  comfortable  domestic 
sort  in  which  the  owners  manage  the  business  themselves,  and  not 
only  do  their  best  to  secure  the  comfort  of  their  clients,  but  take 
a  friendly  interest  in  all  their  private  concerns.    The  shops  deal 
mostly  in  the  products  of  native  industry,  and  the  great  monthly 
markets  and  the  large  marble-cutting  works  make  the  tow'vbusy 
and  keep  alive  social  interests,  quite  apart  from  tV"  of 
summer  guests.    Luchon,  on  the  other  hand,  is  evrr ' 
season  place,  and  aspires  to  being  the  most  fashionabi 
place  in  the  South  of  France.    Though  here,  too,  ther 
town,  the  visitors'  quarter  lies  quite  away  from  it; 
natives  look  to  living  in  the  winter  on  what  they  car ' 
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strangers  in  the  summer,  they  carry  on  a  steady  system  of  ex- 
torting money  on  every  and  no  possible  pretest,  that  almost 
amounts  to  brigandage. 

Luchon,  though  it  lies  much  further  up  into  the  mountains  than 
Bigorre,  can,  like  it,  be  reached  by  rail,  an  enviable  distinction 
hitherto  unshared  by  any  other  of  the  Pyrenean  baths.  The  branch 
railway  that  leads  to  it  leaves  the  main  line  at  the  junction  of 
Mont  Bejeau  and  runs  up  to  the  town  along  a  wide  emerald  green 
valley,  where  the  tallest  and  straightest  of  poplars  stand  so  close 
together  that  it  might  be  taken  for  a  drill-ground  of  the  giants 
where  regiments  of  grenadiers  are  perpetually  manoeuvring.  As 
the  valley  narrows  the  colossal  Belgian  engine,  that  at  starting 
seemed  so  out  of  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  train,  labours 
along  more  and  more  slowly  and  painfully  as  the  incline  gets  more 
abrupt ;  the  weird,  jagged  outline  of  the  Port  de  Venasque  and 
the  snow-capped  peaks  beyond  come  in  sight,  and  towering 
aloft  close  up  the  background,  standing  out  clear  and  grand 
against  the  eveuing  sky ;  and  the  stranger,  fresh  from  the 
rounded  monotonous  forms  of  the  hills  round  Bigorre,  feels  with 
a  thrill  of  delight  that  he  has  at  last  got  among  the  moun- 
tains. No  sooner  does  the  newcomer  set  foot  on  the  platform 
than  he  is  fought  for  by  the  touters  from  the  several  hotels  with 
an  eagerness  that  almost  endangers  his  personal  safety.  The  plat- 
form looks  like  a  scene  in  a  pantomime  with  a  score  or  so  of  these 
lively  touts,  each  bearing  aloft  at  the  end  of  a  long  pole  an 
illuminated  lantern  of  fantastic  form,  as  an  advertisement  of  the 
particular  hostel  which  retains  his  services,  and  all  gesticulating 
wildly  and  seemingly  on  the  verge  of  using  their  lanterns  as 
weapons  of  offence  or  defence,  as  they  tight  over  the  body  of 
every  promising  newcomer,  each  one  being  determined  to  carry 
him  off  alive  or  dead.  As  each  member  of  this  active  pressgang 
gets  so  much  a  head  for  every  victim  that  he  can  contrive  to  inveigle 
into  the  omnibus  of  his  patron,  it  is  of  course  quite  indifferent  to  him 
whether  or  no  there  are  vacant  rooms  in  the  hotel,  so  that  the  luck- 
less wight  thus  pounced  upon  just  as  often  as  not  finds  that  when  he 
is  driven  up  to  the  door  there  is  no  room  for  him  there,  and  has  to 
go  wandering  about  the  town  till  he  iinds  a  lodging  elsewhere.  A 
wide  avenue  lined,  with  trees  that  cast  a  welcome  shadow  runs  up 
from  the  old  town  to  the  strangers'  quarter,  where  there  are  several 
large  and  commodious  hotels.  The  laying  out  and  planting  of  this 
avenue  was  the  work  of  the  Intendant  D'Etigny,  whose  name  it 
bears.  He  was  Intendant  of  the  province  in  1761,  and  by  his 
improvements  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  popularity  and 
prosperity  of  Luchon.  However,  he  got  very  little  thanks  for  his 
trouble  at  the  time,  for  the  inhabitants  were  so  indignant  at  his 
innovations,  especially  the  making  of  roads,  that  they  nearly  stoned 
him  to  death,  and  a  detachment  of  dragoons  had  to  be  sent  to 
ensure  his  safety. 

Of  the  numerous  hotels  each  one  lays  claim  to  being  the  best  on 
very  various  grounds.  One  boasts  the  best  situation  ;  another  has  a 
reputation  for  giving  the  best  table-d'hote  dinner;  another  has  the 
best  wines.  One  of  the  smaller  sort  has  had  the  good  luck  to  secure  a 
first-rate  cook ;  while  the  largest  and  most  pretentious  has  the 
supreme  advantage  of  being  patronized  by  the  Royal  Family  of 
Holland.  This  certificate  of  merit  the  landlord  seemingly  considers 
ought  to  make  up  for  all  shortcomings  in  the  matter  of  eating  and 
drinking  ;  and  his  success  in  giving  satisfaction  to  crowned  heads 
has  made  him  somewhat  indifferent  to  the  comfort  of  guests  of 
lesser  magnitude.  Thanks  to  its  situation,  close  to  the  public 
garden  and  shady  alley  by  the  Pique,  a  mountain  torrent  that 
dashes  foaming  through  the  valley  as  it  hurries  down  from  the 
mountains,  all  haste  and  eagerness,  to  join  the  larger  Garonne, 
this  hotel,  the  "  Due  de  liichelieu,"  is  always  full.  The  guests  are 
of  the  most  opposite  and  diverse  sort.  There  are  few  Americans  to 
be  seen  here,  and  fewer  English  ;  but  the  number  of  Belgians  and 
Dutch  is  surprising,  considering  that  they  have  the  much-vaunted 
Spa,  supposed  to  be  the  most  efficacious  of  all  mineral  waters,  so 
to  speak,  at  their  doors.  However,  here  as  elsewhere,  the  benefit 
derived  from  the  springs  and  baths  seems  to  be  proportioned  to  the 
distance  the  patient  has  travelled  to  seek  it.  Biding  is  the 
favourite  mode  of  taking  exercise  at  Luchon.  People  who  have 
never  mounted  a  horse  before  are  here  inspired  to  get  into  the 
saddle,  and  under  the  escort  of  picturesquely-attired  guides,  they 
clatter  along  the  roads  with  a  continual  din  of  shouting  and  crack- 
ing of  whips  on  the  backs  of  animals  which  they  are  totally  un- 
able to  manage,  to  the  great  aunojance,  and  even  danger,  of  all 
peaceable  pedestrians,  who  do  wisely  to  keep  out  of  their  way. 

The  waters  of  Luchon  are  the  weakest  in  the  Pyrenees.  There 
are  several  springs,  some  iron  and  some  sulphur,  and  a  luxurious 
"  etablissement,"  or  pump-room  and  bath-house  combined,  where 
drinking  and  bathing  is  done  in  the  most  comfortable  way.  Some 
few  fragments  of  Boman  remains  have  been  found  here,  and  among 
the  votive  tablets  put  up  by  invalids  who  felt  the  better  for  the 
waters  to  divers  gods  and  goddesses,  one  has  been  found  and 
preserved  in  which  a  certaiu  grateful  ''Fabia  Testa"  oilers  a 
tribute  to  "  Lixoni  Deo  "  for  the  good  done  by  the  waters.  It  has 
from  this  been  supposed  that  this  god  Lixon  or  Luxon  was  the 
Celtic  tutelary  deity  from  which  the  name  Luchon  is  derived. 
Whether  these  and  the  other  hot  springs  of  the  Pyrenees  are  pro- 
duced by  chemical  or  volcanic  agency  is  still  a  disputed  question, 
but''  -is  noted  as  a  curious  fact  that  during  the  earthquake  at 
Li  ■>  water  of  one  of  the  springs  at  Luchon,  the  Source  de  la 

;  over  fifty  degrees  in  temperature.  Close  to  the  etablisse- 
e  public  garden,  a  small,  prettily  laid  out  park  called  the 
,  lrom  the  disposition  of  the  trees,  which  are  planted  in 
of  two  Boman  numerals  V,  placed  point  to  point. 


Though  Luchon  has  not  such  long-established  shops  as  Bigorre 
has  to  boast  of,  their  place  is  supplied  by  temporary  booths 
that  line  every  alley,  and  give  the  impression  of  a  fair  con- 
stantly going  on.  In  these  shops  costumes,  bonnets,  knick- 
knacks,  jewelry,  fresh  from  Paris,  are  temptingly  displayed  side 
by  side  with  the  olive-wood  trifles  from  the  Biviera  or  Sor- 
rento, mosaics ,  from  '  Rome,  the  straw  and  marble  work 
of  Florence  and  Fiesole,  rugs  and  carpets  from  Algiers  and 
the  East ;  in  fact,  the  whole  stock-in-trade  of  those  nomadic 
traders  who  keep  shops  at  Cannes  or  Nice  all  the  winter,  and  who 
seek  some  other  resort  of  fashion  as  soon  as  the  season  on  the 
Biviera  is  over.  With  the  most  unblushing  effrontery,  they  are  one 
and  all  ready  to  swear  that  Scotch  pebbles,  German  agates,  and 
lapis  lazuli,  or  even  amber  beads,  have  all  been  found  in  the 
neighbouring  mountains,  and  may  still  be  found  there  in  great 
quantities  by  those  who  know  the  right  places  to  look  for  them. 

There  are  many  delightful  excursions  to  be  made  from  Luchon 
higher  up  into  the  mountains.  They  are  most  easily  made  upon 
horseback.  There  are  trustworthy  guides  in  Luchon,  and  their 
horses,  used  as  they  are  to  the  mountains,  climb  like  cats,  not 
hesitating  for  a  moment  to  attack  ascents  where  the  track  called 
by  courtesy  a  road  i3  much  more  like  a  dislocated  staircase. 
Happily  for  the  comfort  of  those  travellers  who  can  neither  ride 
nor  stride  on  foot  for  leagues  over  the  mountains,  the  carriage 
roads  are  excellent,  and,  as  they  pass  over  the  cols  that  separate 
the  various  bathing  stations,  a  very  fair  notion  of  the  scenery  may 
be  got  without  any  superhuman  exertion.  The  guides,  who  build 
their  reputation  on  the  number  of  difficulties  through  which 
they  can  steer  their  customers,  are  always  eager  to  urge  them  to 
undertake  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous  expeditions.  While  at 
Luchon  one  pleasant  day  may  be  spent  in  visiting  the  Lac  d'O, 
one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  five  lakes  of  the  Pyrenees ;  and  another 
in  reaching  the  Pont  de  Neige,  above  the  Cascade  de  l'Enfer, 
where,  as  its  name  implies,  there  is  a  bridge  of  snow  that  never 
melts.  There  are  also  two  or  three  ways  of  getting  over  the 
frontier  into  Spain.  Of  these  the  easiest  is  by  following  the 
carriage  road,  which  crosses  the  mountains  by  the  Val  d'Aran,  and 
is  nearly  level  the  whole  way.  This  excursion  may  be  made  in  a 
day  by  leaving  Luchon  early  in  the  morning,  and  stopping  to  bait 
the  horses  at  S.  Beat,  a  quaint  little  town,  that  lies  half  way 
between  Luchon  and  Bosost,  the  nearest  town  on  the  Spanish 
side.  Here  there  are  quarries  of  tine  white  marble,  a  pilgrim- 
age chapel  perched  high  on  the  top  of  a  steep  sugar-loaf- 
shaped  hill  at  a  little  distance  from  the  town,  and  in  the  town  a 
handsome  old  church  with  massive  columns  and  square-cut  capitals 
that  put  one  in  mind  of  Ravenna,  and  over  the  door  a  tympanum 
with  quaint,  Byzantine-like  figures  in  relief  emblematic  of  the 
Trinity.  The  town  is  most  picturesquely  placed,  with  a  river  run- 
ning right  through  it  washing  the  walls  of  the  houses  on  either 
side.  Over  the  front  of  one  house  hangs  a  chair  with  an  inscrip- 
tion to  notify  that  here  was  the  seat  of  government  when  S. 
Beat  was  the  capital  of  a  small  independent  republic. 

The  boundary  line  between  France  and  Spain  is  defined  on  this 
route  by  a  wooden  bridge  so  exceedingly  ricketty  that  travellers 
have  to  get  out  of  the  carriage  and  walk  over,  as  the  crazy  erec- 
tion is  unable  to  bear  the  combined  weight  of  themselves  and  their 
vehicle.  It  crosses  the  river  Aran,  and  once  the  Spanish  side 
is  gained,  the  mountains  seem  suddenly  to  change  their  cha- 
racter. The  emerald  green  slopes  and  wooded  valleys  of  the 
French  side  give  place  to  rocks  almost  too  barren  for  goats  to  pick 
up  a  living  on  them ;  as  the  outlines  become  sharper  and  more 
jagged,  the  scenery  loses  its  softness  of  colouring,  and  strikes  one 
with  a  chill  sense  of  barrenness  and  desolation.  Bosost,  the  first 
Spanish  town,  is  better  described  as  a  most  filthy  village,  and  gives 
a  most  depressing  and,  let  us  hope,  misleading  impression  of  the 
country.  The  refreshment  to  be  had  at  the  inn  contrasts  most  un- 
favourably with  the  comfortable  luncheons  to  be  had  on  a  few 
minutes'  notice  in  the  most  out-of-the-way  inns  on  the  French 
side,  and  the  wine  tastes  of  pig-skin.  Outside,  the  pigs  and  the 
children  seem  to  have  equally  free  run  of  the  streets,  and  vie  with 
each  other  in  molesting  the  strangers.  The  children  look  upon 
all  strangers  as  sou-scattering  animals,  and  if  they  are  found 
wanting  in  this,  the  purpose  of  their  creation,  they  call  them  vile 
names,  spit  upon  them,  and  stone  them.  To  keep  the  pigs 
out  of  the  church  the  natives  have  hit  on  a  very  cunning  trick. 
They  dig  a  hole  in  front  of  the  church  door  and  place  a  grating 
over  it ;  this  the  pigs  dare  not  cross  for  fear  of  their  feet  slipping 
between  the  bars.  Unhappily,  this  trap  is  no  protection  from  the 
children,  who  continue  their  persecutions  inside  as  outside  the 
sacred  building.  The  ideas  of  the  inhabitants  are  most  primitive. 
Ladies  sketching  are  eyed  with  suspicion  as  though  practising 
some  evil  art.  The  natives  crowd  round  them,  examine  the  heels 
of  their  boots  to  see  if  they  are  French,  and  look  puzzled,  and 
still  more  suspicious  when  they  find  the  said  heels  are  not  so  high 
as  those  worn  by  Frenchwomen  ;  they  snatch  at  their  earrings  and 
ornaments,  run  their  fingers  along  the  pattern  of  their  dresses,  wonder 
why  the  stranger's  hands  are  white  instead  of  mahogany  colour  like 
their  own,  and  when  it  is  explained  to  them  that  the  reason  is 
that  the  ladies  work  with  their  heads  instead  of  with  their  hands, 
insist  on  the  hats  being  removed  that  they  may  examine  if  the 
heads  bear  any  traces  of  this  labour,  their  only  idea  of  head  work 
being  drawn  "from  oxen  pushing  the  yoke.  "After  thus  falling  a 
prey  to  savage  curiosity,  more  worthy  of  South  Sea-islanders  than 
Europeans  and  Christians,  visitors  are  thankful  to  beat  a  retreat 
to  the  semi-civilization  of  the  inn,  dirty  as  it  is.  The  exploits  of 
the  Carlists  are  still  talked  of  in  these  valleys,  and  one  village  has 
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the  good  fortune  to  own  a  boy  who  had  his  ear  shot  through  with 
a  Carlist  bullet.  This  is  deemed  a  fit  and  proper  reason  for  ex- 
torting money  from  all  travellers  who  may  pass  by  that  way. 
This  road  through  the  Val  d'Aran  is  the  easiest  of  all  the  four 
■driving  roads  that  cross  the  Pyrenean  range.  This  valley  was  once  a 
favourite  thoroughfare  for  smugglers,  and  in  earlier  times  many  a 
foraging  party  and  invading  troop  passed  along  it  from  either  side 
when  either  Trench  or  Spaniards  were  minded  to  disturb  each 
other's  peace.  It  is  quiet  enough  now,  and  the  only  excitement 
of  the  return  journey  lies  in  speculations  as  to  the  probable 
solidity  of  the  rotten  old  bridge.  That  danger  safely  over,  there  is 
a  tranquil  drive  through  the  gloaming,  watching  the  glowworms 
that,  as  the  darkness  deepens,  illuminate  the  banks  by  the  roadside, 
back  to  Luchon,  where  the  blessings  of  a  good  dinner  and  a  clean 
bed  are  all  the  more  prized  after  the  glimpse  of  dirt  and  discom- 
fort caught  by  this  peep  into  Spain. 


THE  EGYPTIAN  SOLDIER. 

THE  late  Khedive  inherited  the  warlike  propensities  of  his 
father  without  his  military  capacity.  Ibrahim  was  as  great  a 
soldier  as  any  the  Turks  have  produced.  His  Syrian  campaign 
was  admirably  planned;  and,  though  the  Pasha  showed  the  usual 
Turkish  indifference  to  the  loss  of  life  and  the  sufferings  of  his  men, 
he  shared  their  fatigue  and  labours.  A  superannuated  soldier,  who 
well  remembers  the  war,  informed  a  recent  traveller  that,  having 
occasion  to  go  to  the  Pasha  with  a  message,  he  found  him  pitch- 
ing his  own  tent.  Of  course  the  soldier  did  not  recognize  him  ; 
and  Ibrahim,  perceiving  this,  took  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  in- 
formation as  to  the  opinions  of  the  men  upon  the  state  of  affairs 
and  the  character  of  their  commander.  A  general  who  works  in 
this  way,  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  feelings  of  his  men,  and 
who  is  not  above  attending  to  small  details,  must  be  successful ; 
but  Ibrahim,  though  so  unlike  a  Turk  in  these  particulars,  showed 
bis  natural  ferocity  on  other  occasions — as,  for  instance,  when  he 
evacuated  Damascus.  The  English  army  was  following ;  and,  by 
way  of  welcome  for  them,  it  is  said  that  he  took  a  hundred  and 
fifty  of  the  principal  men  of  the  town,  whom  he  suspected  of  dis- 
affection towards  himself,  and  arranged  them  in  ro^s  on  either 
side  of  the  road,  '"'each  gentleman  with  his  head  between  his 
"hnees."  He  failed  in  sustaining  defeat.  He  despaired,  and  his 
army  became  demoralized.  He  neglected  the  commissariat ;  and 
for  six  days  on  the  long  march  through  the  desert  no  food  was 
served  out,  and  the  army  melted  away,  the  Bedouin  hovering  in 
the  rear  and  cutting  off  stragglers.  This  has  been  the  fate  of  many 
an  Egyptian  army  before  Ibrahim's  time,  and  of  at  least  one 
since.  Ismail  could  gather  troops  as  well  as  his  father,  but 
he  could  not  lead  them.  He  could  not  rough  it  on  a  cam- 
paign nor  pitch  his  own  tent,  and  neither  knew  nor  cared 
what  his  soldiers  thought  of  him.  Nor  had  he  any  leaders 
under  him  ;  and,  when  the  history  of  the  Abyssinian  campaign 
comes  to  be  written,  it  will  prove  one  of  the  most  shocking 
narratives  of  mismanagement  and  disaster  ever  detailed.  Of  ten 
thousand  men  who  went  up  the  Nile  on  that  occasion,  under  the 
wholly  incompetent  command  of  Hassan  Pasha,  one  of  the 
Khedive's  sons,  a  mere  carpet  knight,  only  a  few  stragglers  ever 
came  back.  Prince  Hassan  was  rescued  by  an  enormous  ransom  ; 
hut  of  his  followers,  thousands  remained  in  hopeless  slavery  in 
Abyssinia — remain  there  still,  indeed ;  and  Englishmen  making 
the  regular  Nile  voyage  years  after  heard  wailing  in  villages  where 
the  names  of  the  dead  had  only  just  been  made  known.  For 
this  lost  army  was  wholly  drawn  from  the  class  of  peasant  culti- 
vators in  Upper  Egypt  and  Nubia.  The  Khedive  had  not  yet 
learnt  the  better  way  of  recruiting  which  he  afterwards  practised, 
and  the  lack  of  men  was  so  great  that  even  in  Cairo,  which,  as  a 
rule,  the  conscription  scrupulously  respects,  every  possible  means 
of  impressing  was  practised.  Honkey  boys  out  of  the  streets 
were  taken  up  on  frivolous  charges,  brought  before  a  magistrate, 
and  offered  the  choice  of  imprisonment  or  the  army.  If  im- 
prisonment was  chosen,  the  victim  had  soon  good  cause  to  change 
his  mind  and  enlist.  An  Englishman  who  was  in  Cairo  at  the 
time  had  a  civil,  honest,  and  clever  boy  in  his  service,  and  was 
distressed  to  find  he  had  been  taken  up  and  lodged  in  gaol  for 
stealing  the  brass  knocker  from  the  door  of  a  mosque.  He  went 
to  visit  him.  The  boy  told  him  that  he  had  not  committed  the 
Tobbery ;  if  for  no  other  reason,  because  the  knocker  hung  so  high 
as  to  be  out  of  his  reach.  The  Englishman  ultimately  succeeded 
in  getting  him  off;  but  not  until  he  had,  with  infinite  trouble  and 
loss  of.  time  and  money,  persuaded  the  police  magistrate  to  send  a 
deputation  from  the  court  to  see  that  the  knocker  still  hung  safe 
and  sound  on  the  door  whence  the  poor  boy  had  been  accused  of 
stealing  it. 

An  army  gathered  by  such  means  as  these  cannot  be  expected 
to  perform  prodigies  of  valour.  When  we  hear  of  Araby's  re- 
cruits coming  in  bound  with  chains,  we  instinctively  feel  that  as 
soldiers  they  will  be  worthless.  The  Egyptian  fellah  is  not  war- 
like. A  handsome  bounty  with  the  prospect  of  a  pension  might 
tempt  a  few  men  to  join  the  ranks,  and  in  times  of  dearth  and 
peace  probably  would  be  sufficient  to  attract  considerable  numbers. 
But  in  time  of  war  the  treatment  the  soldiers  have  always  received 
has  been  calculated  to  deter  rather  than  to  allure  them.  Thus  in 
Ibrahim's  campaign,  already  mentioned,  the  soldier  of  whom  we 
have  spoken  was  dragged  like  a  convict  from  his  home  in  Upper 
Egypt,  and  was  looked  upon  by  his  family  as  one  dead  and  certain 


never  to  return.  His  destined  wife  according  to  invariable  custom, 
namely,  the  "  daughter  of  his  uncle,"'  married  another  ;  his  inherit- 
ance went  to  a  cousin.  He  himself,  when  he  was  wounded  and 
stripped  by  the  Bedouin  in  Syria,  would  never  have  thought  of  ap- 
plying to  his  Government  for  any  help  or  any  recognition  of  his 
unrequited  services.  This  part  of  his  story  was  too  quaint  to  be 
omitted.  He  wandered  long,  ill  and  naked,  till  he  came  to  a 
village  where  there  were  some  warm  cinders  by  the  mouth  of  an 
oven.  He  covered  himself  with  them  till  morning.  Then  a 
woman  came  to  the  oven  to  bake  bread  and  gave  him  some  food, 
and  asked  if  he  knew  her  son  Ali  in  the  army.  Of  course  he  did — 
he  knew  fifty  Alis,  in  all  probability.  He  assured  the  anxious 
mother  of  Ali's  safety,  and  she  took  him  to  her  house,  where  her 
husband  bound  up  his  wounds  and  treated  him  hospitably.  The 
name  of  that  village  was  Bethlehem,  he  said,  and  he  remained 
there  till  he  was  well ;  but  even  then  he  did  not  think  of  return- 
ing to  Egypt.  He  joined  himself  to  a  leech  merchant  at  Beyrout, 
and  as  there  was  a  plague  raging  at  Constantinople  just  then,  and 
leeches  were  in  demand,  he  did  well,  till  he  heard  of  the  death  of 
Ibrahim  Pasha,  and  of  Mohammed  Ali  Pasha,  his  father,  and  then 
he  ventured  to  go  back  to  his  home,  trusting  no  one  would  re- 
member he  had  ever  been  a  soldier.  That  a  fellah  should  not  have 
cared  to  go  into  the  army  under  such  circumstances  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  nor  that  mothers  cut  off  their  boys'  forefingers,  or 
put  out  their  right  eyes,  lest  they  should  be  taken  for  soldiers. 
Mohammed  Ali  put  a  stop  to  such  mutilations  by  ordering  that  a 
man  on  whom  the  conscription  fell  would  be  sent  to  the  public  works 
if  for  any  reason  he  proved  unfit  for  the  army.  The  recruit  so 
obtained  is  a  reckless,  hopeless  savage.  He  is  worse  than  a  con- 
vict, for  he  looks  forward  to  no  alleviation  of  his  lot.  The 
Egyptians  in  slavery  in  Abyssinia  probably  accept  their  present 
situation  with  resignation.  A  slave  is  no  worse  off  than  a  soldier. 
In  the  East,  indeed,  the  slave  is  the  best  off;  and  a  slave  in  Egypt 
is  in  a  lar  better  position  in  every  respect  than  a,  soldier.  Ismail 
Pasha  conceived  the  brilliant  project  of  assimilating  the  two 
callings.  At  a  time  when  he  wanted  to  stand  well  with  England 
he  signsd  a  decree  abolishing  the  slave  trade,  and  people  who 
knew  him  were  astonished.  Their  astonishment  was  turned  into 
something  more  akin  to  admiration  when  they  were  able  to  judge 
by  subsequent  events.  The  sources  of  the  slave  trade  were  not 
touched.  The  caravans,  in  spite  of  all  that  a  few  honest  com- 
missioners could  do,  were  allowed  to  commence  their  journeys 
from  Darfour  or  Kordofan.  They  were  even  allowed  to  come  "to 
the  Nile  bank.  There  the  Khedive's  agents  stopped  them.  The 
slave  trade  was  abolished  in  Egypt.  Slaves  were  contraband,  and 
were  seized  by  the  Government.  Arrangements  were  of  course 
privately  made  with  the  merchants,  who  would  come  in  the  most 
innocent  and  couiiding  manner  to  places  where  they  knew  the 
inexorable  agents  of  the  Viceroy  would  take  their  slaves  from 
them.  Yet  they  came,  time  after  time,  year  after  year,  and  it 
was  not  very  difficult  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  few  English 
abolitionists  who  were  on  the  spot.  Every  negro  thus  captured 
was  set  free — free,  that  is,  to  go  into  the  army. 

Of  the  regular  forces  in  Egypt  last  year  more  than  a  half  con- 
sisted of  the  negroes  obtained  in  this  way  by  the  late  Khedive,  or 
of  young  men  born  of  the  imported  negroes,  most  of  whom  were 
married  to  negresses  captured  by  the  same  simple  process.  These 
black  regiments  are  by  far  the  best  looking  in  the  Egyptian  army. 
They  are  better  drilled,  march  better,  and  have  a  more  soldierly 
air  than  the  brown-skinned  natives.  But  when  they  encountered 
the  cold  of  the  Balkan  campaign  in  the  war  with  Russia,  when 
Ismail  sent  a  contingent  to  help  his  sovereign,  they  were  useless. 
They  could  not  face  wintry  weather,  and  it  was  not  ascertained 
whether  they  could  face  Russian  bullets,  for  they  ran  while  the 
enemy  was  yet  a  great  way  off.  When  the  survivors  of  them 
returned  to  Egypt,  the  Khedive  endeavoured  to  get  up  a  kind  of 
public  reception  ;  but  even  in  Egypt  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
information  abroad,  and  their  cowardice  was  too  well  known,  even 
if  it  had  not  been  signalized  by  the  insult  which  the*  Sublime 
Porte  put  upon  the  doubly  unfortunate  Prince  Hassan.  He  re- 
ceived the  lowest  rank  of  the  Turkish  order  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  his  brilliant  feat  of  arms ;  and  his  father  had  to  receive  the 
questionable  decoration  for  him  as  if  it  had  been  a  real  honour, 
and  guns  were  fired  at  Cairo  and  trumpets  blown  about  the  streets 
for  several  days,  while  his  negro  soldiers  were  marched  up  to  the 
citadel  through  the  city,  carrying  banners,  and  probably  quite  un- 
conscious of  their  ridiculous  aspect.  The  truculent  behaviour  of 
the  black  soldiers  became  eventually  too  much,  and  some  English 
travellers  having  been  insulted,  and  one  even  robbed,  remonstrances 
led  to  a  slight  diminution  of  their  military  ardour.  With  the 
downfall  of  Ismail  the  Government  practically  lost  its  hold  of 
these  regiments,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Araby  will 
succeed  better.  It  is  possible  that  they  may  show  fight  in  a  suit- 
able climate  ;  but  no  very  stubborn  resistance  is  to  be  expected 
from  them.  The  larger  part  of  the  Egyptian  army  as  it  is  now  con- 
sists of  very  different  materials.  The  negro  soldier  was  at 
least  well  drilled.  He  could  walk  in  step,  and  keep  some- 
thing like  a  line.  But  the  so-called  Arab  soldier  can  do  neither. 
A  more  melancholy  exhibition  than  the  march  of  an  Arab  regi- 
ment through  Cairo  it  is  impossible  to  conceive.  The  face  of 
every  man  tells  its  own  tale  of  suffering  and  wrong.  The  negro 
looks  fat,  careless,  and  merry.  The  fellah,  torn  from  his  home, 
chained,  beaten,  deceived,  looks  as  if  fear  and  auger  were  the  only 
emotions  of  which  he  had  any  knowledge.  He  slouches  along, 
stooping  under  his  rifle,  walking  in  any  step  he  can  command,  his 
feet  unaccustomed  to  boots  and  his  body  to  straps.    "When  we  see 
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the  fellah  at  home,  perhaps  working'  in  his  fields  or  raising  water 
from  the  Nile  by  the  familiar  shadoof,  he  is  like  a  magnificent 
antique  bronze.  His  muscles  stand  out  glistening  in  the  sun,  and 
his  air  is  that  of  a  man  who  can  enjoy  his  work  and  who  knows 
he  does  it  well.  When  you  see  the  same  man  turned  into  a 
soldier  everything  is  altered.  Instead  of  being  elevated,  he  is 
degraded,  and  his  whole  bearing  shows  it.  He  has  been  changed 
from  a  civilized  man  into  a  savage ;  and  the  pity  of  it  is  the 
greater  when  we  reflect  that  to  make  a  bad,  cowardly,  mutinous 
soldiery  the  land  is  robbed  of  its  cultivators  and  whole  villages 
impoverished  or  depopulated.  Millions  of  acres  might  be  added  to 
the  cultivable  soil  if  labour  were  more  abundant.  Egypt  has  no 
men  to  spare  for  soldiers,  and  has,  moreover,  no  need  of  any  but 
the  smallest  possible  army — a  police  force,  in  short.  The  people 
are  easily  governed,  and  the  country  has  no  need  of  foreign  con- 
quests. It  is,  in  fact,  idleness  as  much  as  anything  else  which  has 
brought  the  Egyptian  army  into  open  rebellion. 


DIGGINGS  AT  EPHESUS. 

ACCORDING  to  a  distinguished  politician  lately  retired  from 
business,  the  money  spent  "  on  one  of  your  cursed  ironclads  " 
would  do  a  great  deal  more  good  if  employed  in  Ireland.  With- 
out using  strong  language  we  may  say  that  the  money  spent  on  one 
of  your  fish  torpedoes,  or  even  on  one  of  your  ton-and-a-half  shells, 
would  be  laid  out  to  much  profit  in  resuming  Mr.  Wood's  digging-3 
at  Ephesus.  But  the  times  demand  torpedoes  and  cursed  iron- 
clads ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  Government  will  devote  a  halfpenny 
out  of  the  eightpenny  Income-tax  to  aiding  in  the  excavation  of 
the  temple  of  Artemis.  The  coin  expended  on  a  cabinet  at  the 
Hamilton  sale,  even,  would  work  wonders  if  it  were  at  the  com- 
mand of  Mr.  Wood.  But  public  and  private  moneys  appear  to 
have  no  natural  tendency  towards  the  encouragement  of  archaeo- 
logy. A  meeting  was  therefore  held  at  the  Mansion  House  this 
week  to  stimulate  the  zeal  of  the  faithful  and  secure  subscriptions 
for  an  object  truly  deserving — the  resumption  of  Mr.  Wood's 
excavations. 

Though  of  late  mere  classical  antiquities  have  beeu  rather  at  a 
discount,  while  Dr.  Schlieinann  has  brought  the  relics  of  prehistoric 
and  pre-Homeric  Greece  into  fashion,  it  will  be  admitted  that 
there  are  few  more  interesting  sites  than  that  of  Ephesus.  Almost 
every  one  is  at  least  familiar  with  the  name  of  Ephesus.  It  occurs 
in  the  New  Testament.  The  Ephesian  widow  is  also  celebrated, 
and,  in  childhood,  we  heard  the  temple  of  Artemis  bracketed 
with  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes  among  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
■world.  Till  Mr.  Wood  began  digging,  some  eight  years  ago, 
there  was  no  more  trace  visible  of  the  temple  of  Artemis  at 
Ephesus  than  of  the  Colossus  at  Rhodes.  Even  now  but  a  few 
fragments  of  columns  and  splinters  from  ancient  walls  have  been 
collected,  to  testify  to  the  fallen  greatness  of  Ephesus.  Mr.  Wood 
hopes,  if  money  can  be  collected,  to  secure  more  of  the  certainly 
remarkable  sculptures  in  high  relief  of  which  some  examples  have 
already  been  won  for  the  British  Museum.  Other  discoveries, 
architectural  and  historical,  discoveries  especially  of  inscriptions 
are  likely  to  be  made  on  the  way.  A  few  more  particles  will  be 
added  to  that  carefully  wrought  mosaic  of  ancient  fragments 
which  represents  our  knowledge  of  the  Hellenic  past. 

Tradition  ascribed  to  the  Hellenic  colony  in  Ephesus  a  date  very 
remote.  It  was  said  that  Androclus,  son  of  the  last  Athenian 
heroic  king  Codrus,  was  founder  of  the  colony,  and  "  the  event  is 
said  to  have  taken  place  1044."  Mr.  Newton  thinks  there  is  no 
good  reason  for  rejecting  this  ascription  of  great  antiquity.  We 
need  not  believe  in  ali  the  details  of  the  legend,  though  even  in 
them  there  is  nothing  improbable  or  unnatural.  Androclus,  with 
his  band  of  filibusters,  landed  on  a  rocky  point  whence  a  fountain 
welled  beneath  the  brushwood  of  the  uncleared  shore.  As  they 
were  lighting  a  fire  to  broil  their  fish  (the  Greeks  of  the  heroic 
age  disliked  fish,  and  never  tasted  it,  unless  we  call  oysters  fish, 
when  they  could  get  anything  better)  a  boar  was  startled  out  of 
the  coppice.  The  scene  must  have  been  like  that  described  in  the 
Nineteenth  Book  of  the  Odyssey — "  thereby  in  a  thick  lair  was  a 
great  boar  lying,  and  through  the  coppice  the  force  of  the  wet 
winds  blew  never,  neither  did  the  bright  sun  light  on  it  with  his 
rays,  nor  could  the  rain  pierce  through,  so  thick  it  was,  and  of  fallen 
leaves  therein  was  great  plenty.  Then  the  noise  of  men's  feet . . .  came 
unto  the  boar,  and  forth  he  sprang."  In  the  chase  which  followed 
Androclus  slew  the  boar ;  and,  pleased  with  his  success,  he  en- 
camped on  the  spot,  and  founded  there  his  colony.  The  Ephesian 
coins,  till  the  second  century  of  our  era,  bore  the  image  of  Androclus 
slaying  the  boar — a  feat  as  famous  in  Ephesian  annals  as  a  similar 
gallant  deed  achieved  on  Shotover  is  in  the  legends  of  Queen's 
College  in  Oxford.  Down  to  the  age  of  the  Antonines  the  tomb 
of  Androclus  was  shown  at  Ephesus.  It  might  be  there  still,  per- 
haps, if  its  contents  had  not  tempted  treasure-hunters,  or  if  the 
early  Christians  had  not  been  jealous  of  the  sacrifices  which  were 
probably  offered  to  the  hero  within  this  holy  sepulchre. 

The  centre  and  cause  of  the  prosperity  and  fame  of  Ephesus 
was  the  worship  of  the  local  Artemis  and  of  "  the  image  which 
fell  from  Jupiter."  In  St.  Paul's  time  Demetrius,  who  made  silver 
shrines  for  the  local  goddess,  "  brought  no  small  gain  unto  the 
craftsmen."  She  "  whom  all  Asia  and  the  world  worshipped " 
not  only  brought  votive  offerings  and  pilgrims  to  Ephesus,  but, 
were  it  not  for  Artemis  and  her  temple,  no  one  would  now 
be  proposing  to  dig  in  the  alluvial  deposit  with  which  the 


river  covered  the  sacred  places  long  ago.  When  Mr.  Wood  tried 
to  explain  to  a  Turkish  gentleman  that  the  columns  he  had  ex- 
cavated were  part  of  the  temple  of  a  goddess  that  of  old  the  people 
ignorantly  worshipped,  the  unspeakable  one  remained  silent  for 
awhile  and  in  deep  thought.  Then  he  solved  the  problem  to  his 
own  satisfaction,  and  observed  that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Ephesus  had  obviously  been  Protestants.  This  is  the  most  recent, 
and  not,  perhaps,  the  most  absurd  hypothesis  of  the  worship  of  the 
Ephesian  Artemis.  She  certainly  was  not  the  goddess  of  the 
bow,  the  beautiful  maiden,  taller  than  ali  her  nymphs,  and  most 
lovely  where  all  were  fair,  to  whom  Odysseus  likened  Nausicaa. 
The  Ephesian  Artemis  was  a  semi-barbarous  deity,  whose  wor- 
ship Androclus  may  have  found  already  famous  in  the  dis- 
trict, after  he  had  slain  the  boar  and  dug  his  first  entrench- 
ments. Why  the  Greeks  bestowed  on  the  many- breasted  Ephesian 
goddess  of  fertility  the  name  of  their  own  maiden  queen 
it  is  not  easy  to  say.  We  must  remember  that  there  was 
an  earlier  Artemis  who  at  Brauronia  was  mixed  up  with  bear- 
worship,  as  well  as  a  Tauric  Artemis,  whose  ritual  was  not 
pure  from  human  sacrifices.  The  cult  of  the  Ephesian  Artemis 
was  believed  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  mythic  Amazons, 
whose  position  on  the  borders  of  history  and  mythology  is  so 
obscure  a  problem.  In  Roman  coins  which  represent  her,  the 
Ephesian  Artemis  has  "  several  rows  of  pendulous  breasts,  whence 
she  was  called  Polyinanmiia  ;  below  are  various  symbols,  such  as 
bees,  flowers,  fruit,  rows  of  projecting  heads  of  bulls  and  gryphons 
and  other  animals  ;  on  her  arms,  which  are  supported  by  an  oblique 
strut  or  stick,  are  lions  crawling  upwards."  So  says  Mr.  Newton, 
and  he  adds  that  volumes  on  these  symbols  have  been  written, 
"  ever  since  the  revival  of  learning."  If  we  might  add  a  con- 
jecture it  would  be  that  the  animals,  like  the  effigies  of  sacred 
animals  in  most  Greek  temples,  represent  the  ancient  "  totems  "  of 
various  tribes,  united  and  harmonized  in  the  common  worship  of 
some  local  deity.  As  for  the  bees,  Mr.  Newton  observes  that 
the  priestesses  of  theEphesian  Artemis  were  called  "  bees  " — Melissa, 
and  the  priests  "  king  bees  " — Essenes.  In  the  same  way  we  find  the 
priestesses  of  Dodona  mixed  up  with  doves,  and  the  girl  worshippers 
of  the  Brauronian  Artemis  were  said  to  "play  the  bear"  (apu- 
revw).  Of  making  many  conjectures  there  is  no  end ;  but  this 
one,  at  least,  fits  the  facts  of  other  Hellenic  cults  as  well  as  that 
of  the  Ephesian  Artemis. 

After  the  days  of  Androclus  Ephesus  became  a  Republican 
colony,  and,  still  later,  was  ravaged  by  the  Cimmerian  invaders, 
who  partly  burned  the  temple  of  Artemis,  probably  at  that  time 
a  structure  built  chiefly  of  wood.  Under  the  Lydian  monarchy 
Ephesus  made  good  terms  with  the  new  conqueror,  thanks  to  the 
protection  of  the  goddess.  The  contemporary  tyrant  Pindarus 
fastened  a  rope  from  the  city  wall  to  the  temple  of  Artemis,  and 
thus  consecrated  the  town  to  her  whom  all  Asia  worshipped.  A 
temple  must  have  been  in  course  of  construction  about  560-546 
B.C.  In  this  temple  Croesus  dedicated  offerings.  As  the  situ- 
ation was  marshy,  Theodorus  of  Samos  recommended  laying  the 
foundations  on  layers  of  wood  and  charcoal.  In  his  excava- 
tions Mr.  Wood  found  remains  of  three  different  pavements. 
Beneath  the  lowest  was  a  layer  of  charcoal,  three  inches 
thick,  between  two  layers  of  a  kind  of  putty.  The  fleeces  of 
wool  naturally  were  no  longer  to  be  found ;  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  charcoal  was  that  recommended  by  Theodoru3 
of  Samos.  The  pavement  above,  again,  must  be  that  of  the  temple 
which  Herostratus  burned  by  way  of  securing  notoriety,  on  the 
birth-night  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  goddess  herself  had 
aided  Chersephron,  the  builder  of  the  temple  based  on  charcoal, 
by  fixing  the  architecture  with  her  own  hand.  The  most  famous 
temple  of  all  was  raised  on  the  ashes  of  the  fane  ruined  by 
Herostratus.  This  is  the  temple  of  which  Alexander  was  not 
deemed  worthy  to  be  dedicator,  and  of  which  some  of  the  sculptured 
drums  are  now,  thanks  to  Mr.  Wood,  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
nature  of  the  wealth  of  the  last  fane  may  partly  be  learned  from 
an  inscription  found  by  Mr.  Wood  on  the  walls  of  the  Theatre. 
Vibius  Salutaris,  a  Roman  of  equestrian  rank,  some  fifty  years  after 
St.  Paul's  visit  to  Ephesus  employed  the  successors  of  Demetrius- 
the  Silversmith  in  making  a  number  of  gold  and  silver  images  of 
Artemis.  There  was  a  gold  Artemis  with  silver  stags,  two  silver 
figures  of  Artemis  with  a  torch,  and  quantities  of  other  plate. 
Where  is  this  plate  now,  and  where  all  the  inlaid  gold  of 
the  temple  walls,  which  would  have  made  it  worth  while  to  raise 
crushing  machinery  at  Ephesus  and  start  the  Artemis  Gold 
Mining  Company,  Limited  ?  The  Goths  went  off  with  the  loot 
in  262  a.d.  Then  came  the  Christians,  who,  in  a  truly  reforming 
spirit,  treated  the  Arteinisiuni  as  a  quarry,  and  the  marble  statues 
as  so  many  Aunt  Sallies.  In  Byzantine  times  bits  of  the  temple 
were  built  into  the  aqueduct,  and  a  church  was  erected  on  the  site 
of  the  temple.  But,  though  gold  and  silver  the  goddess  of 
Ephesus  has  none,  it  is  impossible  but  that  many  relics  of  ancient 
art  must  lie  beneath  the  alluvial  covering  which  Cayster  has 
rolled  over  this  ancient  site,  concealing  and  preserving  works  of 
who  knows  what  immemorial  antiquity  ?  It  is  to  rescue  these 
from  the  river  god  that  subscriptions  are  now  required,  and 
though  in  bad  times  people  first  retrench  their  archaeological 
luxuries,  we  trust  that  sufficient  money  for  Mr.  Wood's  learned 
and  energetic  labours  may  be  supplied. 


July  29, 1882.]  The  Saturday  Eeview. 


RELIGIOUS  CENSUS  AND  DISESTABLISHMENT. 

THERE  are  no  doubt  many  points  of  view  from  which  the 
controversy  on  disestablishment  may  be  regarded,  and  most 
perhaps  of  the  Liberationists  would  maintain  that  the  in- 
expediency— or,  as  they  might  prefer  putting  it,  the  immorality— of 
religious  establishments  is  a  truth  quite  independent  of  the  relative 
number  of  their  adherents  in  any  given  country.  Some  would 
even  contend  that,  where  the  whole  nation  professed  the  same  faith, 
the  principle  was  equally  vicious,  though  statesmen  would  not  be 
likely  under  such  circumstances  to  pay  much  attention  to  their 
arguments.  But  in  practice,  if  not  in  theory,  as  Mr.  Balfour 
observed  the  other  day  in  the  House  of  Commons,  "  one  of  the 
first  questions  that  would  be  asked  would  be  as  to  the  relative 
numbers  belonging  to  the  Church  and  to  other  religious  denomina- 
tions," and  in  point  of  fact  this  is  the  very  plea  which  Liberationists 
have  done  their  best  to  work  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  National 
Church.  Mr.  Hubbard's  Census  of  Religions,  Denominational 
Worship,  and  the  National  Church,  is  therefore  a  timely  as  well  as 
useful  publication,  and  the  paper  devoted  to  it  in  the  J  uly  number 
of  the  Church  Quarterlyhiiiigs  out  with  much  clearness  the  leading 
points  of  the  argument.  The  subject  has  more  than  once  been 
referred  to  in  our  columns,  but  "  the  question  of  a  census  of  re- 
ligious profession,"  as  the  reviewer  justly  remarks,  "  is  one  which 
has  an  import  and  a  bearing  extending  far  beyond  the  narrow 
bounds  of  Disestablishment  controversies,"  seeing  how  much  it 
concerns  the  State  to  be  accurately  informed  as  to  "  the  nature 
and  tendency  of  a  sentiment  so  important  as  the  religious."  No 
apology  then  is  needed  for  recurring  to  the  matter  here,  and  we 
may  say  at  the  outset  that  we  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Hubbard  and  his 
reviewer  in  holding  that  the  only  sound  or  trustworthy  method 
for  ascertaining  the  facts  is  that  of  "  direct  question  "  addressed 
to  the  people  themselves,  or  in  other  words  a  census  of  religious 
profession,  not  religious  worship.  The  importance  of  this  distinc- 
tion, and  indeed  of  the  whole  subject,  was  not  so  clearly  realized 
before  1851,  but  has  from  that  time  onwards  become  increasingly 
manifest. 

The  Census  Act  of  1850  empowered  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
issue  questions  as  to  the  existing  accommodation  for  public  wor- 
ship and  the  attendance  at  the  various  churches  and  chapels  on  a 
particular  Sunday.  It  was  however  soon  perceived  that  the 
returns  made  under  this  enactment  were  very  far  from  meeting 
the  requirements  of  a  genuine  religious  census,  and  it  was  accord- 
ingly determined  that  on  the  next  occasion  the  defect  should  be 
supplied.  The  Census  Bill  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons 
in  i860  contained  therefore  a  provision  for  obtaining  the  religious 
profession  of  every  individual.  But  the  Dissenters  meanwhile 
had  taken  the  alarm,  and  the  Act  was  not  destined  to  be  passed  in 
the  form  originally  proposed: — 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  Nonconformist  interest  had  had  time  to 
•weigh  the  effect  of  this  proposal  if  it  should  be  carried  out.  They  saw 
clearly  that  it  must  result  in  the  return  of  an  overwhelming  majority  in 
favour  of  the  Church  ;  and,  as  a  con>equence,  an  end  would  be  put  to  the 
schemes  of  spoliation  and  destruction  which  they  meditated  against  the 
Church.  By  this  time,  too,  the}'  were  fully  aware  of  the  advantage  to  be 
derived  to  their  cause  from  the  dexterous  manipulation  of  the  slippery  and 
inaccurate  statistics  of  1851.  We  are  not,  therefore,  surprised  to  find  that 
the  whole  Nonconformist  influence  was  arrayed  against  the  proposal. 

The  omission  of  the  clause  was  moved  by  Mr.  Edward  Baines' 
who  was  answered  in  a  vigorous  speech,  and  with  a  warmth  un- 
usual in  him,  by  Sir  George  C.  Lewis,  then  Home  Secretary. 
Lord  Palmerston,  the  Premier,  no  less  pointedly  denounced  the 
Nonconformist  plea,  declaring  that  "  nothing  could  be  more 
fallacious  than  the  mode  adopted  in  1851,"  that  "  no  inferences  of 
"value  could  be  drawn  from  such  information,''  and  that  "  there  is 
no  truth  whatever  in  the  conclusions  which  have  been  drawn  from 
it."  But  in  spite  of  this  strong  language  he  yielded  to  the  Dissent- 
ing opposition  ;  "  we  defer  to  their  feelings,  but  we  cannot  assent 
to  their  reasoning."  The  opportunity  for  a  really  trustworthy 
religious  census  was  thus  again  lost  in  1861,  and  there  was  of 
«ourse  little  chance  of  this  delect  being  supplied  in  either  of  the 
two  following  decades,  when  the  Government  was  still  more 
largely  dependent  on  Nonconformist  support.  The  sort  of  reason- 
ing employed  against  a  direct — that  is  a  bond  Jide — religious 
census  may  be  illustrated  by  Mr.  Blight's  paradoxical  outburst  in 
the  debate  on  the  subject  in  18S0  ;  "  the  thing  is  oifensive  and  in- 
solent ;  and  in  this  country,  I  believe,  it  will  never  be  agreed  to." 
Why  it  should  be  more  offensive  and  insolent  to  question  a  man 
about  his  religion  than  about  the  extent  of  his  income,  or  why 
what  is  regularly  carried  out  in  so  many  other  European  countries 
without  complaint  should  be  thought  intolerable  in  England,  he 
did  not  explain.  However  the  Dissenting  interest  was  "powerful 
enough  to  prevent  the  only  religious  census  that  could  be  of  any 
real  value,  the  census  of  religious  profession. 

Nor  was  the  gain  to  the  Nonconformist  cause  and  the  conse- 
quent loss  to  the  Church  of  England  a  purely  negative  one.  The 
Dissenters  were  not  only  keenly  alive  to  the  damaging  effect  of  a 
direct  census  to  their  own  schemes;  they  were  as  well  aware  of  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  delusive  census  of  1851,  out  of 
which  they  have  never  ceased  to  make  capital  by  a  skilful  manipu- 
lation of  figures  ever  since.  Hence  on  every  following  occasion 
they  have  advocated,  though  without  success",  a  repetition  of  the 
same  clumsy  process,  and  have  done  their  best  to  supply  the 
deficiency  of  official  returns  by  amateur  attempts  of  their  own. 
Thus  in  1872-3  they  produced  a  census  of  religious  accommoda- 
tion taken  in  141  towns,  and  not  long  ago  another  census  was 


published,  taken  ostensibly  by  newspaper  proprietors,  giving  a 
statement  of  attendance  "at  worship  on  a  particular  Sunday. 
Canon  Hume  of  Liverpool,  who  has  paid  special  attention  to  the 
subject,  tells  us  in  reference  to  the  census  of  1 873  that  he  "  analysed 
but  a  single  line— that  of  the  churches  in  Liverpool— and 
the  whole  bubble  was  burst ;  every  return  was  false  from  bottom 
to  top."  The  reviewer  adds  that  complaints  of  the  unfairness  to 
the  Church  shown  in  the  recent  experiment  pour  in  from  every 
quarter.  The  use  made  of  the  Government  census  of  1851  may 
be  judged  from  the  following  table  : — 

Mr.  Mann's  figures  for  the  census  of  1851  were  as  follows  : — 
Accommodation  30B  Worship. 

Buildings  Seats 

Church  of  England   14.077    S.3i7>9r5 

Nonconformist   20,399    4,894,643 


Attendance  at  Worship. 
(Supplying  by  estimate  defects  in  the  returns) 

Morning 
2,541,244 
2,106,238 

Afternoon 
1,890,764 
i>293>37i 

Evening 

860,543 
2,203,906 

4,647,482 

3.i34,i3S 

3,064,449 

By  assuming  that  of  the  afternoon  attendants  one-half,  and  of  the  evening 
attendants  one-third,  had  not  been  at  the  Morning  Service,  Mr.  Mann 
obtained  a  total  of 


Worshippers  in  the  Church  of  England    3>773>474 

Worshippers  of  other  Denominations   3.487-553 

or  in  the  proportion  of  fifty-two  Churchmen  to  forty-eight  Nonconformists. 
"Upon  these  doubtful  data,"  adds  Mr.  Hubbard,  -  the  Liberation  Society 
constructed  their  computations,  eventuating  iu  the  discover}'  that  Noncon- 
formists constituted  a  majority  of  the  people  of  England  and  Wales." 

A  few  words  will  suffice  to  prove  how  far  such  conclusions  can  be 
safely  deduced  from  the  tables  either  of  Church  attendance  or 
Church  accommodation.  And  first  as  to  attendance.  Mr.  Mann's 
figures  show  that  out  of  a  population  of  18  millions  only  7,261,032 
attended  worship  on  the  Census  Sunday,  from  whose  presence  the 
religion  of  the  remaining  10  millions  had  to  be  inferred.  Mr. 
Hubbard  points  out  the  absurdity  of  such  a  process  of  reasoning,  and 
how  surely  it  would  give  an  unfair  advantage  to  Dissent.  When 
a  Dissenter  ceases  to  attend  service  he  ceases  as  a  rule  to  belong 
to  his  sect,  and  moreover  many  sects  are  purely  local.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  roughly  calculated  that,  while  one-half  the 
attendance  at  church  is  habitual,  the  other  half  may  be  called 
"  representative ;  i.e.  composed  of  representatives  of  the  fami- 
lies of  the  ten  million  absentees."  And  thus  the  attendance 
on  any  single  Sunday  at  the  parish  church  affords  no  indication  of 
tli9  number  of  souls  in  pastoral  relation  with  the  clergy,  and  in 
reception,  at  lea9t  occasional,  of  the  ordinances  of  religion  at  their 
hands.  As  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  has  observed  :  "  Dissent  is 
congregational ;  the  Church  of  England  is  parochial"' 

And  if  the  argument  from  attendance  is  precarious,  the  argument 
from  "  sittings  "  is  still  less  reliable.  The  Liberation  Society  have 
managed  to  deduce  from  this  part  of  Mr.  Mann's  calculations  in 
185 1  the  startling  conclusion  that  out  of  100  sittings  41-2  are  pro- 
vided by  the  Church,  and  sS'S  by  Nonconformists.  Now  what  is 
absolutely  fatal  to  the  validity  of  any  such  calculation  is  the  fact — 
strange  perhaps  at  first  sight,  but  not  the  less  certain — that  we 
have  no  reliable  data  to  go  upon  for  ascertaining  the  present  number 
or  the  actual  or  relative  increase  of  Nonconformist  chapels,  while 
the  reverse  holds  good  of  churches  : — ■ 

The  number  at  present  on  the  register  is  21,366 ;  but  that  is  only  the 
true  number,  provided  that  all  those  certified  prior  to  July  1,  1852,  have 
been  recertified  since  then.  In  the  second  place,  a  far  more  perplexing  cir- 
cumstance concerns  the  rate  of  increase,  which  is  in  fact  the  crucial  point. 
Since  1852  there  have  been  added  to  the  register  no  less  than  25,977 
chapels.  Now,  if  all  these  are  new  ;  if  they  are  to  be  added  to  the  20,390 
given  by  Mr.  Mann,  we  get  the  enormous  number  of  46,367  chapels  ;  and, 
in  that  case,  it  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  Nonconformity  has  grown,  and  is 
growing,  at  a  rate  which  far  outstrips  the  Church.  But,  confessedly,  a 
great  part  of  these  additions  consist  of  the  chapels  of  1852  recertified.  The 
exact  number,  however,  is  not  given,  and  thus  we  have  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining what  has  been  the  increase.  But,  in  the  third  place,  what  com- 
pletes our  state  of  perplexity  is  the  strange  fact  that  parallel  with  the 
column  of  registrations  there  stands  a  column  of  cancellations.''  What  is 
the  meaning  of  this  strange  phenomenon  ?  If  we  think  the  matter  over 
we  shall  see  that  it  can  only  mean  one  thing  :  viz.  that  a  vast  number  of 
the  so-called  chapels  are  not  chapels  at  all.  They  are  buildings  which  are 
hired  for  purposes  of  meeting,  and  which  to  that  extent  may  be  called 
chapels.  But  they  are  chapels  of  a  peculiar  kind.  They  may  be  chapels 
to-day,  and  anything  else  to-morrow.  When  a  church  is  built  and  con- 
secrated it  is  a  church  for  ever ;  or,  at  all  events,  a  permanent  addition  to 
the  Church's  accommodation.  But  a  chapel  of  equal  capacity  may  be  in 
existence  this  year,  and  quite  drop  out  of  existence  the  next. 

But  we  naturally  waut  to  look  closer  at  these  fluctuating  chapels,  to  see 


*  The  actual  figures  up  to  the  present  date  are  as  follows  : — 

"  Number  of  Nonconformist  Buildings  registered  for  Worship,  and 
the  number  of  cancellations  in  the  following  Decades. 


Registered 

Cancelled 

On  the  Kegister 

1852  to  1861 

14.761 

99 

14,662 

1861  to  1S71 

5,632 

1,816 

18.528 

1871  to  1801 

5634 

2,696 

21,366 

25.977 

4,611 

21,366 

The  above  includes  chapels  certified  prior  to  July  1,  1S52,  if  the  parties 
have  thought  necessary  to  recertify  them,  but  it  is  not  compulsory.'' 
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of  what  nature  they  really  are  ;  and  happily  Mr.  Hubbard  has  gratified  our 
curiosity.  It  turns  out  that  they  are  of  the  most  miscellaneous  description. 
"  School-rooms,  music-halls,  amphitheatres,  vestries,  temperance-halls,  occu- 
pied houses,  rooms  in  a  house,  cottages,  club-rooms,  railway  arches,  bake- 
houses, malt-kins,  town-halls,  &c." 

If  there  were  any  available  means  for  discriminating  the  perma- 
nent from  the  fluctuating  accommodation,  some  real  information 
might  be  obtained  ;  but  this  appears  not  to  be  the  case,  unless 
indeed  we  may  distinguish  as  permanent  the  chapels  licensed  for 
marriage,  and  on  that  showing  the  accommodation  provided  by 
Dissent  would  amount  to  rather  less  than  a  third  of  that  provided  by 
the  Church.  But  the  fallacy  of  the  Liberationist  method  of  calcu- 
lation may  be  more  directly  proved.  In  1S34  a  religious 
census  was  taken  of  the  population  of  Ireland,  when,  putting 
aside  the  three  principal  communities — Roman  Catholic,  Esta- 
blished, and  Presbyterian — the  various  minor  sects  were  shown 
to  possess  no  less  than  403  chapels,  which  would  naturally  be 
taken  to  indicate  their  including  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants.  It  was  found,  however,  that  their  combined  numbers, 
all  told,  amounted  only  to  20,882  persons,  giving  on  an  average 
54  persons  to  each  chapel. 

And  if  we  turn  from  the  very  untrustworthy  calculations  of  the 
Liberationists  to  data  which  are  at  least  exact  as  far  as  they  go, 
the  result  obtained  is  quite  surprisingly  different.  Thus,  of  the 
number  of  marriages  solemnized  in  1878,  72  6  were  cele- 
brated in  church  ;  of  the  seamen  and  marines  employed  in  the 
navy  in  1875,  75-5  professed  to  belong  to  the  Church;  while  of 
the  army,  which  is  recruited  from  Ireland  and  Scotland  as  well 
as  England,  62-5  made  the  same  profession.  Of  prisoners  in 
gaol  in  1867,  75  per  cent.,  and  of  inmates  of  workhouses  in 
1 875,  79  per  cent,  belonged  to  the  Established  Church.  Any 
calculation  drawn  from  these  figures  would  give  to  the  Church  a 
percentage  of  from  70  to  80  of  the  population.  Take,  again,  the 
census  of  the  diocese  of  Liverpool  carried  on  last  year  under  Canon 
Humes  auspices,  and  published  in  the  Liverpool  Courier  of  March  1, 
1882,  which  gives  a  percentage  of  567  for  the  Church  of  England, 
23'5  Roman  Catholics,  19/2  Dissenters  of  various  kinds  and  others, 
and  -6  religion  unknown.  Liverpool,  it  will  of  course  be  remembered, 
comprises  an  exceptionally  large  proportion  of  Ro  man  Catholics. 
We  have  no  space  here  to  follow  Mr.  Hubbard  and  his  reviewer  into 
a  discussion  of  the  aims  of  the  Liberation  Society  and  what  they 
really  mean  or  desire  to  accomplish  by  the  policy  of  disestablish- 
ment. The  term  is  a  sufficiently  elastic  one,  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
reconcile  the  published  and  authorized  programme  of  the  Society, 
which  declares  e.g.  that  "  every  corporation  in  the  Church  should 
be  dissolved,  and  the  whole  ecclesiastical  law  repealed,"  with 
such  honeyed  phrases  as  were  addressed  by  Mr.  Hugh  Mason  to 
the  Liberationists  of  Manchester,  when  he  told  them  that  "  we  do 
not  wish  to  plunder  the  great  Episcopal  Church  of  this  country  of 
one  brick  or  stone,  or  one  shilling  of  money,  which  rightfully, 
legally,  or  morally  belongs  to  her.''  But  then  we  may  remember  how 
an  ingenious  commentator  on  the  Vatican  decrees  announced  his 
ready  acceptance  of  the  dogma  that  the  Pope  enjoys  that  infalli- 
bility with  which  Christ  willed  to  endow  His  Church,  explaining 
parenthetically  that  the  Church  was  not  intended  by  its  Divine 
Founder  to  have  any  infallibility.  Mr.  Mason  may  simi- 
larly consider  that  the  National  Church  does  not  "  rightfully, 
legally,  or  morally  "  possess  a  single  brick  or  stone  or  a 
single  shilling,  whatever  number  of  these  articles  it  may  have 
illegally  and  immorally  acquired.  We  are  much  inclined  our- 
selves to  suspect  with  the  reviewer  that  "  by  disestablishment 
the  Liberation  Society  mean  the  destruction  of  the  Church,  or  at 
all  events  its  effectual  crippling."  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  contest 
should  at  least  be  conducted  by  fair  means  and  in  an  open  field. 
If  the  Church  is  to  be  disestablished — whatever  precisely  that 
means — because  all  religious  establishments  are  wrong  in  the 
abstract,  let  the  question  of  principle  be  argued  out  on  its 
merits.  But  if  the  controversy  hinges  on  a  numerical  calculation 
of  the  relative  forces  of  Church  and  Dissent — and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  must  and  will  be  the  critical  point  of  the  debate 
whenever  it  comes  "  within  the  range  of  practical  politics" — the 
question  of  fact  should  in  common  honesty  be  decided  by  tests 
which  are  adequate  and  decisive.  And  it  is  curious,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  that  for  the  last  thirty  years  the  application  of  such 
tests  has  been  called  for  by  the  defenders,  while  it  has  been 
angrily,  and  hitherto  successfully,  resisted  by  the  assailants  of  the 
Established  Church. 


YACHTING. 

THE  third  edition  of  Mr.  Dixon  Kemps  excellent  Manual  of 
Yacht  and  Boat  Sailing  (London  :  The  Field  Office)  appeared 
very  opportunely  at  the  beginning  of  the  yacht-racing  season. 
That  a  third  edition  of  an  elaborate  work  of  this  nature  should 
be  required  only  four  years  after  the  publication  of  the  first  is  a 
proof  of  exceptional  success,  and,  happily  in  this  case,  success 
has  been  well  deserved.  The  book,  as  it  originally  stood,  was  of 
great  value  to  those  interested  in  yachts  and  boats,  as  from  it  they 
could  obtain  with  ease  information  which,  without  it,  could  only 
be  gained  by  much  toiling  through  treatises,  transactions,  and 
newspaper  tiles.  In  his  second  edition,  which  came  out  in  18S0, 
Mr.  Dixon  Kemp  added  a  considerable  amount  of  matter;  and  in 
the  third,  which  was  published  last  month,  he  has  both  added  and 
curtailed.  Authors  frequently  iind  it  very  hard  to  cut  their  own 
works,  and  deliberately  to  set  aside  what  it  has  cost  them  much 


pains  and  trouble  to  produce ;  but  Mr.  Dixon  Kemp  has  not  been 
deterred  from  pruning  by  any  feeling  of  tenderness  for  his  own 
pages,  and  has  used  the  scissors  freely.  The  first  and  second  edi- 
tions contained  chapters  on  displacement,  stability,  centre  of  effort, 
steering,  sail-carrying  power,  resistance,  Thames  measurement, 
and  ballast,  which  are  now  struck  out.  In  omitting  them  Mr. 
Kemp  has,  in  our  opinion,  shown  a  wise  discretion,  as  a  manual 
of  the  construction,  equipment,  and  sailing  of  yachts  and  boats  is 
essentially  a  different  work  from  a  treatise  on  the  scientific  prin- 
ciples which  underlie  naval  architecture,  and  the  subjects  are  best 
treated  in  separate  volumes.  The  work  is  not  the  shorter  for 
this  omission,  as  the  author  has  added  considerably.  In  his  two 
previous  editions  he  gave  a  large  amount  of  information  about 
boats  of  various  kinds ;  but  he  now  speaks  even  more  fully, 
making  the  second  part  of  his  work  almost  an  exhaustive  cyclo- 
pasdia  of  boat-building.  To  the  many  descriptions  and  illus- 
trations of  various  types  which  he  has  already  given,  he  now 
adds  accounts  and  drawings  of  some  American  boats,  of  some 
new  Itchen  boats,  of  those  peculiar  craft  which  are  called  three- 
touners,  of  the  last  kind  of  catamarans ;  also  of  the  boats  beauti- 
fully named  sharpies  and  sneak-boxes,  and  of  other  types.  Of  all 
described,  the  catamaran  is  certainly  the  most  remarkable ;  and, 
though  there  is  no  novelty  in  a  double  boat  of  this  sort,  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  latest  type  is  certainly  interesting  to  those  who  are 
fond  of  boat  sailing,  as  great  improvements  have  been  introduced. 
The  catamaran  may  be  generally  described  as  consisting  of  two 
hulls,  or  half-hulls,  united  by  a  deck  or  beams,  into  which  the 
mast  is  stepped.  A  vessel  of  this  kind  is,  of  course,  wonderfully 
stiff;  but,  if  she  is  to  have  speed,  it  is  necessary  that  the  hulls 
should  not  be  rigidly  connected,  but  that  they  should  have  some 
play.  The  difficulty  has  been  to  give  them  this  play,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  avoid  the  danger  of  the  double  vessel  wrenching 
badly  in  a  sea-way.  This  difficulty  the  ingenious  Mr.  Herreshon 
set  to  work  a  few  years  ago  to  overcome,  and  he  appears  to  have 
been  to  a  great  extent  successful  in  doing  so.  His  system  is  to 
unite  the  two  hulls  by  slightly  curved  beams,  fastened  to 
them  by  universal  joints,  so  that  the  hulls  can  roll  independently 
of  each  other.  Between  them,  and  fastened  to  the  lower  sides  of 
the  transverse  beams  at  their  centres,  is  a  straight  piece  of  timber  , 
into  which  the  mast  is  stepped.  This  piece  of  timber  and  two- 
cross  beams  support  what  the  inventor  calls  a  car,  of  oval  form, 
in  which  the  navigators  sit.  By  a  very  simple  contrivance  one 
tiller  is  made  to  move  both  rudders.  Whether  boats  of  this  kind 
are  ever  likely  to  be  of  any  practical  use,  it  may  not  be  easy  to 
say  ;  but  they  certainly  possess  exceptional  qualities,  being  very 
steady  and  also  very  weatherly,  as  was  made  abundantly  manifest 
by  the  performances  of  one  of  them  which,  during  regatta  time  last 
year,  was  cruising  in  the  Clyde.  The  description  of  the  type  given 
in  Mr.  Kemp's  work  is  a  very  minute  one,  being  taken  from  parts  of 
the  inventor's  specifications  which  have  been  published,  and  it  is 
accompanied  by  a  full  working  drawing,  so  that  the  reader  can- 
obtain  exact  kuowledge  of  the  last  method  of  constructing  these- 
very  peculiar  craft.  Many  other  kinds  of  boats  and  canoes  are 
described  with  similar  care  ;  and,  indeed,  so  numerous  and  elabo- 
rate are  the  descriptions  and  drawings,  that  it  may  not  impossibly 
be  thought  by  some  students  of  Mr.  Kemp's  book  that  his  zeal  has- 
carried  him  too  far,  and  that  he  has  devoted  too  much  space  to- 
accounts  of  boats  and  canoe3,  owing  to  the  number  of  which 
the  manual  has  now  become  a  very  bulky  volume,  and  rather, 
belies  its  name.  Perhaps  in  future  editions  it  will  be  found 
advisable  to  separate  the  work  into  two  volumes,  one  treating  of 
yachts,  the  other  of  boats.  In  that  portion  of  the  book  which  relates 
to  larger  vessels  the  principal  addition  is  a  short  but  very  practical 
chapter  on  steam-yachting,  in  which  careful  estimates  of  the  com- 
parative expeuse  of  steam  and  sailing  vessels  of  various  sizes  are 
given.  These  show  that  though,  accommodation  being  equal,  a 
steamer  costs  more  than  a  sailing  yacht,  the  difference  in  expense 
is  not  so  large  as  might  be  expected.  To  the  chapters  on  sailing 
yachts  Mr.  Dixon  Kemp  has  made  only  some  small  additions,  and 
in  this  he  has  been  right,  as  no  large  changes  were  necessary.  As 
we  pointed  out  when  the  work  first  appeared,  these  chapters  give 
full  information  in  a  very  practical  form.  Without  undue  pro- 
lixity, everything  that  an  amateur  can  want  to  know  is  thoroughly 
and  clearly  explained  ;  and  though,  of  course,  written  instruction 
can  never  give  the  same  knowledge  that  practical  experience  does, 
such  knowledge  as  can  be  gained  from  a  book  is  certainly  to  be 
obtained  from  Mr.  Dixon  Kemp's  manual,  the  value  of  which 
seems  fortunately  to  have  been  fully  appreciated  by  the  yachting 
community. 

Concerning  the  sport  of  yacht-racing,  which  in  this  book 
and  in  other  writings  he  has  done  much  to  aid,  there  has 
been,  this  year,  a  discussion  in  the  columns  of  the  Field 
which  has  shown  that  some  discontent  has  been  caused  by  the 
result  of  the  present  s}-stem  of  prize-giving,  which  enables  a 
certain  number  of  fast  vessels  to  gather  almost  all  the  guerdon 
of  racing.  The  demand  for  more  matches  in  which  cruisers  could 
take  part  was  revived ;  but,  unhappily  for  those  who  raised  it, 
was  presently  capped,  as  it  produced  a  demand  for  matches 
for  ex-racers — that  is,  for  vessels  which  have  been  overbuilt, 
and  cannot  contend  against  the  new  craft.  The  discussion 
has  now,  for  the  time  being,  closed;  but  if,  as  is  almost 
certain,  it  i3  revived,  this  demand  will  doubtless  be  capped  in 
turn,  and  we  shall  have  a  pathetic  appeal  for  prizes  for  the  un- 
successful racers — for  vessels  which,  alter  costing  a  great  deal  of 
money,  have  not  won  cups.  Such  an  appeal  would  be,  perhaps, 
more  logical  than  either  of  the  others.    It  might  be  argued  that 
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cruisers  were  built  for  the  purpose  of  cruising,  and  not  of  racing  ; 
and  that  the  ex-racers  have  had,  in  their  day,  a  fair  share  of 
success  ;  and  that  neither,  therefore,  need  much  sympathy ;  but 
that  the  case  of  the  yacht  which  has  been  built  for  racing,  but  has 
failed,  is  truly  pitiable  ;  and  that  there  certainly  ought  to  be  some 
arrangement  to  enable  the  worst  vessels  to  win.  If  there  are  to 
be  races  for  slow  vessels  and  races  for  obsolete  vessels,  there  surely 
ought  to  be  races  for  the  "  failures,"  doomed  to  obscurity  in  the 
bloom  of  youth.  We  venture  to  doubt  whether,  if  all  three 
demands  were  granted,  the  result  would  be  very  satisfactory. 
The  amount  of  money  available  for  prizes  is  not  likely  to  be  in- 
creased, and  if  the  slow  yachts  are  to  have  more  chance,  the 
fast  ones  must  have  less ;  and  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  at 
regattas  where  the  chance  for  the  latter  is  made  much  smaller 
than  it  is  now  they  will  not  appear.  Those  who  advocate 
contests  for  sluggish  ships  ignore  a  great  truth  excellently  for- 
mulated in  the  saying  that  there  is  a  deal  of  human  nature  in 
the  world.  The  public  at  each  yachting  port  would  no  doubt 
be  perfectly  willing  that  races  between  slow  vessels  should  take 
place  at  other  ports,  but  at  their  own  regattas  they  would 
strongly  desire  to  see  the  best  craft,  and  any  system  which 
withheld  the  best  craft  would  be  extremely  unpopular.  What 
would  Clydesnien  have  thought,  for  instance,  if  they  had 
been  politely  requested  to  substitute  races  between  respectable 
cruisers  and  half-pay  racers  for  contests  between  the  Vanduara, 
the  Si/mcciia,  the  Miranda,  the  Erycina,  the  Sleuthhound,  and  the 
Annasona?  Yacht-racing  can  only  be  properly  supported  when  it 
excites  some  general  interest,  and  wherever  there  is  general  interest 
there  will  be  a  desire  to  see  the  best  ships  of  the  day — not  second- 
aud  third-rate  vessels.  It  is  diliicult  to  suppose  that  there  can 
really  be  any  general  wish  to  see  many  races  resembling  that 
ridiculous  match  for  the  Queen's  Cup  at  Cowes,  which  every 
year  excites  so  much  amusement  amongst  the  yachtsmen  who 
visit  the  Solent. 

While  this  discussion  about  the  advisability  of  having  matches 
between  yachts  which  have  been  slow  from  their  birth  and 
yachts  which  have  not  always  been  slow  was  going  on,  the  happy 
owners  of  fast  yachts  were  fighting  each  other  with  their  usual 
vigour,  and  a  fair  number  of  good  races  were  sailed.  The 
principal  feature  of  the  early  part  of  the  season  was  the  brilliant 
sailing  of  the  Annasona  and  of  the  Miranda.  The  former  has 
indeed  surpassed  herself.  We  pointed  out  some  little  time  ago 
that  the  large  vessels  had  not  now  much  chance  of  saving  their 
time  from  the  forties  in  moderate  breezes,  but  the  Annasona  has 
done  more  than  win  by  time,  as  she  has  headed  the  fleet  over  a 
long  course,  completely  beating  the  Samcena,  which,  as  need  hardly 
be  said,  is  an  admirable  vessel  in  light  winds.  It  is  true  that  she 
had  rare  good  luck  on  this  occasiou,  but,  even  when  all  allowance 
is  made  for  this,  her  sailing  must  still  be  considered  marvellous. 
In  two  other  matches  she  has  beaten  the  larger  vessels,  winning 
by  time  from  Samcena  in  the  match  to  Southend,  and  from  the 
Vanduara  and  Samoma  in  the  Liverpool  match.  The  Miranda, 
which  during  the  winter  has  undergone  "  treatment"  at  the 
skilful  hands  of  Mr.  G.  L.  Watson,  has  also  greatly  distinguished 
herself.  In  the  match  from  Southend  to  Harwich  she  won  in  a 
very  light  breeze,  and  two  days  afterwards  she  won  in  half  a  gale 
of  wind,  which  had  raised  a  very  nasty  sea.  She  defeated  the 
Fiona  easily  in  the  Thames  and  Dover  matches;  and  theu,  going 
North,  met  the  Lenore,  which  is  generally  thought  to  have  been 
built  on  purpose  to  beat  her,  and  completely  vanquished  the  new 
ship.  A  vessel  on  her  first  trials  is  often  under  great  disadvan- 
tages, and  doubtless  the  Lenore  will  in  future  contests  sail  better 
than  she  did  in  the  Clyde  Regattas  this  year ;  but,  from  what 
was  seen  there,  it  certainly  does  not  seem  very  likely  that  she  will 
ever  beat  the  Miranda,  which  remains,  what  she  has  been  for  so 
long,  the  Queen  of  English  Schooners.  At  Bangor  the  Sarnmna, 
which  had  not  previously  done  much,  sailed  in  her  old  style, 
beating  the  other  yachts  in  a  true  wind,  which  was  strong 
enough  to  spring  the  Vanduara's  mast.  At  Kingstown  the 
Miranda  won  on  the  first  day,  and  the  Samcena  on  the  second 
day,  the  schooner  being,  on  the  latter  occasion,  much  hindered  by 
a  man's  dropping  overboard. 

The  regatta  at  Falmouth  was,  unfortunately,  a  failure,  as  a  foul 
wind  prevented  several  of  the  yachts  from  arriving;  The  race  for 
the  Queen's  Cup,  which  has  this  year  been  given  to  the  Royal 
Western  Yacht  Club,  was  sailed  at  Plymouth  on  Thursday  in  a 
light  breeze  which  strengthened  somewhat  during  the  last  round. 
The  Erijcina  won  the  Cup,  beating  the  Samcena  handsomely,  and 
the  latter  just  succeeded  in  giving  the  Miranda  her  time.  Next 
week  come  the  Solent  matches,  and  in  these  the  Lorna,  which 
did  so  well  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  and  has  since  been 
winning  prizes  at  Havre,  will  doubtless  reappear  to  contend  with 
the  vessels  just  named,  and  with  the  famous  Arrow,  which  happily 
has  once  more  hoisted  her  racing  flag. 


THE  OPERA  SEASON. 


THE  operatic  season  which  has  just  come  to  an  end  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  curious  within  the  experience  of  the  oldest 
opera-goer.  For  a  few  weeks  London  could  boast  of  three  houses 
at  which  opera,  either  in  Italian  or  German,  was  being  performed, 
with  the  Ring  des  Nibelungen  at  Her  Majesty's,  the  Italian 
Opera  at  Co  vent  Garden,  and  Herren  Franke  and  Pollini's  enter- 
prise at  Drury  Lane.    Taken  as  a  whole,  there  certainly  was  no 


lack  of  variety  ;  for  during  the  late  season  the  opera-goer  has  had 
the  opportunity  of  taking  his  choice  between  a  surfeit  of  Wagner 
at  Her  Majesty's  and  a  familiar  dish  of  hackneyed  opera  at  Covent 
Garden  to  his  heart's  content;  and,  now  that  it  is  all  over,  it  may 
not  be  altogether  without  advantage  to  review  the  past  campaign 
at  leisure. 

For  the  first  time  for  nearly  half  a  century,  it  may  be  said,  the 
two  schools  which  are  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  music  in 
Europe  have  met  face  to  face  in  London,  and  have  courted  compari- 
son and  criticism.  Unfortunately,  however,  for  comparison's  sake, 
the  antagonists  met  with  different  objects  in  view,  the  German  opera 
being  determined  to  stand  on  its  merits,  whilst  the  Italian  de- 
pended on  its  prestige.  The  mere  fact  of  novelty  was,  perhaps, 
in  this  novelty-loving  age,  in  favour  of  the  Germans  ;  but  its  in- 
fluence on  the  public  c.in  have  been  but  partial,  as  the  Germans 
undoubtedly  exacted  from  the  audience  a  much  greater  degree  of 
musical  knowledge  than  it  has  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  grant. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Italians  could  promise  perfection  in  their 
performances,  and  the  assistauce  of  a  galaxy  of  "  stars,"  owing  to 
the  fact  that  in  their  particular  sphere  they  are  now  freed  from 
all  competitors.  We  say  promise  advisedly  ;  for  it  is  just  of  these 
promises  at  the  Italian  Opera  that  we  shall  have  occasion  presently 
to  speak. 

Herr  Neumann  was  the  first  in  the  field  this  season,  with  the 
Ring  des  Nibelungen.  The  cycle  arrangement  is,  we  think, 
not  likely  to  become  a  favourite  among  the  British  public ; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  if  it  should  ever  be  tried  in  England  again, 
that  a  large — we  were  almost  going  to  say  a  ruthless — system  of 
pruning  should  ba  adopted.  There  can  be  no  sense  (and  Herr 
Wagner,  in  spite  of  his  utter  disregard  of  the  feelings  of  his  audi- 
ence, performers,  and  orchestra,  should  be  made  to  see  it)  in  not 
only  carrying  on  an  opera  for  four  nights,  but  in  insisting  that  it 
should  terminate  with  a  six  hours'  performance.  Surely  sixteen 
hours — say  four  hours  for  each  opera,  and  that  is  giving  ample 
time — should  be  sullicient  for  him  to  tell  his  story  in  ;  and  this, 
we  venture  to  say,  could  easily  be  accomplished  if  he  were  to 
suppress  his  unspeakable  Wotan  to  some  extent.  Wotan  and  his 
reminiscences  would  fill  a  good-sized  score ;  and,  by  "  cutting  "  the 
greater  part  of  his  utterances,  much  time  and  patience  would  be 
saved  to  the  public.  The  greatest  feature  of  the  performances  at 
Her  Majesty's  was  the  introduction  of  those  gifted  singers  and 
actors  Herr  and  Frau  Vogl.  No  praise  can  be  too  high  for  the 
way  in  whicli  Herr  Vogl  represented  the  parts  of  Loge  and 
Siegfried ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Frau  Vogl  as  Briinhilde  and 
[  Siegelinde.  The  mischievous  gaiety  of  Lige  and  the  youthful  non- 
chalance of  Siegfried  were  exquisitely  portrayed  by  the  one,  whilst 
the  deep  pathos  that  characterizes  the  parts  of  Briinhilde  and 
i  Siegelinde  was  excellently  rendered  by  the  other ;  indeed,  the 
;  scene  in  the  G  otter  ddmmerung  where  Briinhilde  sees  the  ring  on 
Siegfried's  hand  was  among  the  most  powerful  pieces  of  acting 
that  we  have  seen  on  the  lyric  stage.  The  only  other  actor  who 
was  worthy  of  special  notice  was,  to  our  thinking,  Herr  Schlosser, 
whose  impersonation  of  Mime  showed  him  to  be  an  excellent 
artist.  The  orchestra  was  certainly  weak ;  and  its  tone,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  volume  of  sound  produced,  was  decidedly 
thiu,  and  once  or  twice,  at  critical  points,  it  came  near  to  pro- 
ducing a  disastrous  ell'ect.  On  the  whole,  the  production  of  the 
Ring  des  Nibelungens  was  an  interesting  experiment ;  but  we 
doubt  whether  it  will  ever  become  popular  in  England.  Of  the 
undertaking  of  Herren  Franke  and  Pollini  at  Drury  Lane  it 
must  be  said  that,  from  a  musical  point  of  view,  it  was  the 
success  of  the  season.  Although  only  seven  operas  were  given, 
the  care  that  was  expended  on  each  production  was  a  lesson 
to  other  managers.  We  refer  especially  to  the  pains  taken  over 
the  representation  of  Fidelio,  which  was  rendered  this  year  at 
Drury  Lane  in  almost  a  perfect  way.  Not  only  were  the  parts 
most  judiciously  allotted,  but  the  chorus  were  trained  to  such 
a  pitch  as  to  deserve  the  highest  praise.  The  two  choruses  of  the 
prisoners  in  the  first  act  have  seldom  been  so  well  given  on  the 
London  operatic  stage  as  at  Drury  Lane  this  year;  and  two 
such  representatives  of  Leonora  each  in  their  way  as  Friiulein 
Malten  and  Friiulein  Brandt  have  never  appeared  in  one  season 
before.  Besides  this,  the  Drury  Lane  Opera  has  made  us  ac- 
quainted this  year  with  that  charming  work  of  Herr  Wagner, 
JJie  Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg,  a  work  which  has  deservedly 
become  popular,  and  which  we  hope  to  hear  repeated  many  times 
in  the  future.  Another  feature  of  the  German  opera  season  was 
the  reproduction  of  Weber's  enchantiug  opera,  as  far  as  the  music 
is  concerned,  Euryanthe,  and  of  that  of  the  hitherto  somewhat 
despised  Tannhduser  of  Herr  Wagner,  both  works  of  European 
notoriety.  Of  the  singers  to  whom  we  have  been  introduced  at 
this  opera,  besides  those  we  have  already  mentioned,  the  most 
noteworthy  are  Frau  Sucher,  Herren  Gura,  Landau,  and  Ehrke. 
Frau  Sucher's  impersonations  of  Eva  in  the  Meistersinger  and 
Isolde  in  Tristan  and  Isolde  were  as  charming  as  they  were 
artistic;  whilst  Herr  Gura  as  Hans  Sachs  in  the  Meistersinger, 
Herr  Landau  as  David,  and  Herr  Ehrke  as  Beckmesser  in  the 
same  opera  gave  impersonations  of  the  greatest  value  both  as  regards 
acting  and  singing,  and  we  would  especially  commend  the  acting 
of  Herr  Ehrke  as  Beckmesser.  No  small  part  of  the  success  of  the 
Drury  Lane  Opera  was  due  to  the  magnificent  orchestra,  under  the 
conductorship  of  Herr  Hans  Richter.  We  have  often  before 
spoken  of  Herr  Richter's  conducting ;  but  this  year,  at  Drury 
Lane,  he  has  almost  surpassed  himself.  Some  word,  of  praise 
should  be  given  to  Herr  Armbruster,  who  trained  the  choruses 
with  such  good  results,  especially  as  far  as  Fidelio  was  concerned. 
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Both  the  companies  which  we  have  noticed  have  at  any  rate  ful- 
filled the  promises  which  they  made  when  they  were  announced  ; 
but  things  have  not  been  quite  the  same  with  the  Italian  opera  at 
Covent  Garden.  As  far  as  the  production  of  new  works  is  con- 
cerned, doubtless  the  Italian  Opera,  Limited,  has  carried  out  its 
engagements ;  but  this  was  not  difficult,  as  practically  the  one 
new  work  advertised  was  Vellcda,  which  met  with  so  little  suc- 
cess that  its  third  performance  had  to  be  hurriedly  withdrawn. 
It  is  of  little  avail  to  fall  back  on  Carmen  and  Mojistofele  as 
novelties,  for  the  public  is  already  familiar  with  those  works,  and 
has,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  seen  them  better  performed  under 
Mr.  Mapleson  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  than  they  were  at  Covent 
Garden  this  year.  Velleda,  then,  is  the  only  new  opera  presented 
at  Covent  Garden  this  season,  and  that  opera  seems  not  likely  to  do 
more  than  add  another  to  a  long  list  of  failures,  in  which  may  be 
included  Gclmina,  II  Guaranty,  Paul  and  Virginia,  Santa  Chiara, 
Estella,  and  Les  Amants  de  Verone,  with  others  that  need  not  be 
mentioned.  It  seems,  therefore,  as  if  it  were  useless  to  expect  a 
new  and  successful  operatic  production  from  this  house,  a  fact  to  be 
deplored,  as  it  is  now  the  only  source  from  which  we  are  to  look  for 
Italian  opera.  A  graver  charge,  however,  that  we  have  to  bring 
against  the  Italian  opera  at  Covent  Garden  is  the  sad  falling  off  in 
its  "  casts."  It  is  true  that  we  have  had  a  succession  of  "  stars," 
but  do  all  they  can,  Mmes.  Albaui,  Sembrich,  Patti,  and  Lucca 
cannot  of  themselves  make  an  opera  acceptable  to  a  discriminating 
public,  whilst  the  secession  of  M.  Bouhy  and  Mmes.  Nilsson  and 
Trebelli  was,  to  say  the  least,  unfortunate.  M.  Bouhy  and  Mine. 
Trebelli,  it  is  true,  appeared  a  very  few  times ;  but  Mme.  Nilsson, 
after  having  leen  adveitised,  astoundingly  enough,  to  "  create  the 
opera  of  Mefistofele,"  ended  by  denying  that  she  had  any  engage- 
ment at  all ;  and  even  Mme.  Sembrich' s  appearances  were  disap- 
pointingly cut  short.  With  the  exception  of  the  artists  already 
mentioned,  of  M.  Gailhard  in  purely  comic  parts,  and  of  the  pains- 
taking and  useful  artist,  Mme.  Valleria,  we  cannot  call  to  mind  a 
single  artist  of  really  first-class  merit  who  has  sung  at  the  Italian 
Opera  this  season,  and  this,  combined  with  the  unsafe  chorus,  ren- 
ders the  performances  far  from  acceptable.  The  people  that  we 
pity  most  are  the  subscribers  to  these  performances.  They  are 
obliged  to  take  what  they  can  get,  and,  instead  of  being  what 
they  ought  to  be,  the  backbone  of  the  enterprise,  they  seem  to  be 
mere  useless  members,  whose  wishes  are  of  secondary  import- 
ance. We  have  protested  often  enough  against  the  iniquity  of 
the  "  star "  system  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  and  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past  season  at  the  Italian  Opera  has  confirmed 
our  opinion  upon  the  subject ;  but  it  seems  to  be  the  fixed  idea 
of  the  management  that  no  other  system  is  worthy  of  trial.  The 
chorus  has  too  frequently  seemed  feeble ;  and  M.  Lapissida,  the 
stage  manager,  apparently  finds  it  impossible  to  override  the  tradi- 
tions of  his  predecessor  Siguor  Taglianeo,  as  he  has  not  ventured 
to  suppress  the  outrageous  pantomime  effect  in  the  first  act  of 
Faust  which  we  have  so  often  called  attention  to. 

In  comparing  the  two  schools  of  opera  which  have  been  pre- 
sented to  us  this  season,  we  must  say  that  one  fact  has  been 
brought  prominently  before  us,  which  is  to  our  mind  greatly  in 
favour  of  the  Italian  Opera,  and  that  is  the  style  of  singing.  It  is 
deplorable,  but  not  the  less  a  fact,  that,  under  the  new  system  in- 
troduced by  Herr  Wagner,  vocalization  seems  to  be  of  secondary 
importance.  The  German  method  of  phrasing,  to  judge  by  what 
we  have  heard,  is  perhaps  the  loosest  that  can  be  imagined  ;  and 
there  seems  to  be  a  curious  rule  amongst  the  singers  that  it  is 
allowable — nay,  advantageous — to  take  the  breath  before  the 
penultimate  syllable  of  a  sentence  which  constitutes  a  perfect 
phrase.  The  effect  is  indescribably  horrible,  especially  when  it  is 
carried  out  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  a  thing  we  have  observed 
more  than  once  this  season. 


THE  THEATRES. 

MR.  BOOTH'S  appearance  in  the  part  of  Bertuccio  in  The 
Fool's  Revenge  has  hardly  received  the  general  attention  clue 
to  it,  either  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  presentation  of  it  to  a 
London  audience  or  of  its  repetition  this  year,  in  which  we  find 
him  even  stronger  than  he  was  last  year — and  that,  to  our  think- 
ing, is  saying  a  good  deal.  Not  very  much  has  been  said  about 
Mr.  Booth's  acting  of  the  part,  which  is  second  only  to  his  still 
more  masterly  acting  of  Lear,  while  some  stress  has  been  laid  on 
the  old  story  that  Mr.  Tom  Taylor,  with  all  his  merits,  was  not  so 
great  a  poet  or  dramatist  as  M.  Hugo,  and  was  ill-advised  in 
refashioning  his  magnificent  original  Le  Roi  s' Amuse.  The  critic 
of  the  Times  is  indeed  so  far  carried  away  by  this  novel  discovery 
as  to  tell  us  that  "  it  is  impossible  to  feel  very  keenly  for  a 
personage  whose  daughter  suffers  no  more  grievous  harm  than  an 
abortive  abduction."  It  is  impossible,  that  is,  to  feel  very  keenly 
for  the  agony,  represented  with  such  power  as  has  been  given  to 
or  attained  by  very  few  actors  of  modern  times,  of  a  man  who 
throughout  a  whole  scene  is  busied  in  wild  and  vain  attempts  to 
save  his  only  daughter  from  dishonour  or  death.  This  is  at  any 
rate  a  new  view  of  what  is  or  is  not  dramatically  effective,  but  it 
has  assuredly  nothing  but  its  novelty  to  recommend  it,  and 
that  recommendation  will  not  carry  it  very  far.  Why  Mr. 
Tom  Taylor  chose  to  take  so  much  of  the  strength  out 
of  the  plot  of  Le  Roi  s' 'Amuse,  and  especially  why  he  failed 
to  appreciate  the  meaning  and  effect  of  the  curse  of  St. 
Vallier,  it  is  useless  and  needless  now  to  inquire;  but  the 


fact  remains  that  the  last  scenes  of  the  play  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity to  Mr.  Booth  of  displaying  extraordinary  passion  and 
power,  of  carrying  away  his  audience  in  the  whirlwind  of  his  own 
excitement,  and  of  rising,  in  fine,  to  the  topmost  heights  of  tragedy, 
in  spite  of  hi3  being  provided  with  dialogue  which,  in  itself,  does 
not  come  very  near  those  heights.  That  the  wild  assumption  of 
the  fool's  manner,  the  almost  appalling  buffoon's  dance  round 
Torelli,  gradually  giving  place  to  a  heartbroken  imploring  which 
stops  short  of  grovelling  by  reason  of  the  dignity  of  so  great  a 
sorrow,  is  anything  short  of  tragedy,  and  of  very  fine  tragedy,  we 
are  not  prepared  to  admit.  Only  one  English  actor  whom  we  can 
remember — Robson — could  have  come  near  Mr.  Booth  in  this  scene ; 
and  Robson,  as  a  well-known  and  well-graced  critic  has  lately 
pointed  out,  had  not  the  qualities  which  enable  Mr.  Booth  to  play 
a  long  part  of  this  calibre  without  flagging.  Nor,  indeed,  was  his 
genius — the  word  is  hardly  misapplied  in  speaking  of  him — equal 
to  that  of  Mr.  Booth  in  the  temperance  of  passion  or  in  the  perfect 
command  over  the  resources  of  art  which  the  American  actor  dis- 
plays. Mr.  Booth  throughout  the  play,  and  notably  in  this  scene, 
which  becomes  awful  by  dint  of  his  inspiration  and  artistic  sense, 
lends  a  dignity  to  the  Jester's  mad  desire  for  vengeance  and  a 
grace  to  his  grotesqueness.  The  strange  combination  of  seemingly 
opposed  qualities  is  shown  on  a  previous  occasion  in  the  wild  dance  of 
triumph  when  Bertuccio,  left  alone  on  the  stage,  imagines  that  he 
has  helped  to  carry  off'  the  wife  of  the  enemy  who  formerly  carried 
off  his  own  wile.  Here  Mr.  Booth  gave  what  it  would  not  be  too 
much  to  call  an  extraordinary  combination  of  grotesqueness  and 
passion,  but  for  the  fact  that  it  is  not  easy  to  find  stronger  words 
for  his  yet  stronger  rendering  of  the  scene  outside  the  Duke's 
bauquetting  room,  upon  which  we  have  already  dwelt.  In  both 
scenes,  as  has  been  hinted,  the  grace  of  action  seen  through  gro- 
tesqueness cannot  but  dwell  upon  the  recollection,  and  in  this  way 
Mr.  Booth's  combination  of  genius  and  art  is  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  very  sensible  remarks  delivered  by  Mr.  Boucicault  a  few 
days  ago  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre.  Nothing,  indeed,  could  point 
more  strongly  to  the  fact  of  these  remarks  being  anything  but 
superfluous  than  the  knowledge  which  must  be  common  to  most 
experienced  playgoers,  that  a  very  few  fingers  would  be  enough  to 
count  the  number  of  actors  on  the  English  stage  who  are  capable 
of  doing,  merely  as  regards  physical  execution,  what  Mr.  Booth 
does  in  this  scene.  There  is  probably  not  more  than  one  English 
actor  who  is  capable  of  joining  to  mechanical  execution  the  great 
and  fine  imagination  which  Mr.  Booth  here,  as  elsewhere, 
displays.  It  might  not,  perhaps,  have  been  amiss  if  the  critic 
to  whom  we  have  referred  had  compared  what  the  actor 
puts  into  the  scene  with  what  the  author  provided  for  him. 
He  would  have  found,  had  he  done  so,  that  the  adapter 
had  missed  the  effect,  striking  in  itself,  and  tremendous,  to 
use  a  much-  misused  word,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Booth,  which 
the  American  actor  introduces  into  the  brief  colloquy  with 
Torelli.  But,  indeed,  the  whole  scene  depends  upon  its  interpre- 
tation by  the  representative  of  Bertuccio.  Mr.  Tom  Taylor  was 
clever  enough  to  see  its  capabilities,  and,  it  may  be  imagined, 
clever  enough  to  see  also  that  it  was  more  likely  that  a  great 
actor  could  mould  his  verse  to  greatness  than  that  his  verse, 
scholarly  as  it  was,  could  avail  to  atone  for  any  shortcomings  on 
the  actor's  part.  Mr.  Booth,  giving  by  turns  a  masterly  display  of 
pantomime,  of  elocution,  and  of  acting  as  combining  the  two,  is 
the  genius  of  a  scene  which  in  lesser  hands  might  fall  tame  and 
ineffective,  but  in  his  rises  to  the  height  of  the  great  original. 
Bertuccio,  the  somewhat  emasculated  Triboulet  of  Mr.  Tom  Taylor, 
cannot  be  completely  like  the  original  Triboulet.  There  is  less 
method  in  his  mingled  savagery  and  fooling ;  less  grandeur  and 
horror  in  his  desired  revenge.  He  does  not  think  of  killing  a  king  ; 
it  is  enough  for  him  to  pay  his  enemy  in  his  own  coin  by  a 
treacherous  assistance  in  a  vilely  planned  abduction.  But  in  the 
love  for  his  daughter,  in  the  desire  to  shield  her  from  all  harm,  to 
keep  her  in  ignorance  of  his  own  degraded  state,  he  equals,  or  at 
least  as  Mr.  Booth  shows  him  to  us  he  equals,  his  prototype.  His 
anguish  is  no  less  than  Triboulet's  when  he  suddenly  discovers  that 
his  daughter  is  in  his  master's  clutches ;  and  what  is  wanting  (a 
good  deal,  it  must  be  admitted)  in  the  words  is  supplied  by  Mr. 
Booth's  magnificent  acting.  The  sudden  and  yet  perfectly  natural 
changes  of  mood,  habit,  and  gesture,  the  vain  schemes  to  gain  an 
entrance  into  the  guarded  room,  the  horror  of  ignorant  suspicion, 
and  the  burning  desire  to  know  the  best  or  worst,  concealed  for 
brief  moments  by  the  extravagant  putting  on  of  the  fool's 
grinning  mask ;  the  change  from  this  overstrained  assumption  to 
the  depth  of  imploring  grief,  the  following  change  from  this  to  the 
instantjaction  of  breaking  down  the  barred  door,  and  leaping,  again 
with  the  accustomed  voice  and  manner  of  the  buffoon,  on  to  the 
fatal  table — all  these  are  things  which  are  hard  indeed  to  describe, 
but  which  will  rest  long  in  the  memory  of  those  who  have  seen 
Mr.  Booth's  overpowering  performance  of  this  scene. 

It  may  be  noted  that  in  this  act,  both  in  the  breaking  down  of  the 
door  and  in  the  final  catastrophe,  Mr.  Booth  has  most  judiciously 
and  effectively  improved  upon  Mr.  Tom  Taylor's  arrangement.  We 
have  dwelt  upon  certain  capital  points  in  Mr.  Booth's  performance, 
and  upon  some  fine  qualities  of  perception  and  execution  which  he 
exhibits  throughout  the  part  of  Bertuccio.  It  remains,  so  far  as 
Mr.  Booth  is  concerned,  to  say  that  he  has  in  other  respects 
greatly  improved  upon  his  last  year's  representation,  in  that  he 
avoids  the  long-drawn  sobbing  which  then,  in  the  scenes  with  his 
daughter,  seemed  to  us  to  mar  the  tenderness  which  he  evidently 
wished  to  convey.  An  actor  who  has  constantly  to  repeat  a 
trying  part  can  hardly  be  on  every  occasion  of  its  repetition  equal 
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to  liimself  at  his  best  in  all  its  changes  ;  and  it  may  he  that  Mr. 
Booth  when  we  saw  him  last  year  fell  below  his  mark  in  these 
particular  scenes.  However  that  may  be,  there  was  little  enough 
to  find  fault  with  his  rendering  of  them  when  we  saw  him  a,  few 
nights  ago.  One  point  Mr.  Booth  seemed  to  us  to  miss  in  the 
speech — 

Come,  sit  beside  me, 
With  thy  pure  hand  in  mine — and  tell  me  still, 
"  I  love  you  "  and  "  1  love  you" — only  that. 

Here  there  was  a  curious  dulness  and  monotony  of  intonation,  a 
want  of  that  passionate  expression  and  remembrance  at  which  the 
•words  with  their  context  seem  to  aim.  The  first  "  I  love  you" 
was  too  like  the  second,  or  rather  the  second  was  too  like  the  first ; 
there  was  no  hint  to  the  audience  of  the  redoubled  passion  of 
memory  that  should  be  stirred  in  Bertuccio  by  the  mere  repetition 
of  the  words.  On  the  other  hand,  the  succeeding  passages  in 
which  he  tells  his  daughter  her  mother's  history,  and  the  con- 
cluding speech  aside,  followed  by  a  blessing  on  his  daughter,  could 
hardly  be  bettered. 

The  "  support "  given  to  Mr.  Booth  in  this  singularly  trying 
part  is  not,  to  our  thinking,  so  feeble  altogether  as  it  has  seemed  to 
some  critics.  The  Duke,  indeed,  is  a  poor  creature  enough  a3  he  is 
now  represented ;  but  it  is  only  fair  to  remember  that  his  re- 
presentative appeared  as  an  emergency  man ;  and  it  is  also 
true  that  many  of  the  subordinate  actors  insist  on  calling 
Manfredi  "  Manfreedy  " — a  matter  to  which  Mr.  Booth  or  his 
manager  ought  most  certainly  to  have  looked.  Miss  Pateman, 
however,  who  plays  Fiordelisa,  deserves  much  praise  for  her 
graceful  and  tender  rendering  of  a  somewhat  colourless  part,  and 
especially  for  having  thrown  off  certain  affectations  which  at  one 
time  seemed  likely  to  mar  her  success.  Mr.  Plympton,  whose 
performance  of  Mauprat  iu  Richelieu  attracted  our  attention, 
gives  us  yet  better  hopes  of  his  future  as  Dell'  Aquila.  He  has  a 
distinct  elocution,  an  ear  for  verse,  a  manly  bearing,  and  a  marked 
intelligence  of  style.  He  has  faults,  obvious  faults  ;  but,  with  his 
faults,  he  is  the  best  romantic  lover  that  we  have  seen  for  a  con- 
siderable time  on  the  stage.  He  is  wanting,  perhaps,  in  nicety  of 
execution,  and  for  that  reason  may  not  please  playgoers  who  have 
accustomed  themselves  to  a  namby-pamby,  emotionless  style  ;  but 
he  has,  besides  others,  the  one  great  merit  that  he  is  not  afraid  of 
"  letting  himself  go,"  or,  in  other  words,  of  interpreting  passion 
with  passionate  utterance  and  gesture,  and  with  a  pleasing 
absence  of  the  inane  rant  which  corresponds,  as  the  other  extreme, 
to  the  indiilerent  style. 

Another  example  of  what  may  be  termed  the  fearless  style  of 
acting — a  style  which  we  venture  to  think  is  too  much  upon  the 
decrease — is  found  in  the  production  at  Toole's  Theatre  of  Rough 
and  Ready,  a  play  which,  although  it  is  assigned  to  our  own  days, 
is  really  a  good  example  of  the  old-fashioned  roughly,  but  very 
effectively,  hewn  melodrama.  It  contains  the  stock  characters  who 
say  with  agreeable  variation  the  stock  things  in  a  manner  which 
cannot  but  delight  all  those,  and  we  trust  there  are  still  many,  who 
have  an  affection  for  what  used  to  be  called  sterling  domestic 
drama.  The  burden  of  it  falls  chiefly  upon  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Billington,  and  most  of  all  upon  Mr.  Billington,  who  represents 
the  hero,  a  Yorkshire  gamekeeper,  full  of  astuteness  and  chivalry, 
who  turns  out  in  the  end — as  he  should  turn  out — to  be  the  right- 
~~  ful  heir.  Both  players  acquit  themselves  admirably,  and  show  how 
telling  an  effect  may  be  produced  by  acting  that  without  slurring 
is  broad  and  bold  in  its  eti'ects— that  kind  of  acting  upon  a  special 
phase  of  which  Mr.  Boucicault  very  rightly  insisted  when  he  said 
that  all  gesture  should  come  straight  from  the  shoulder.  We  have 
had  perhaps  something  too  much  of  the  elbow  style  of  comedy 
lately,  and  it  is  an  agreeable  relief  to  find  the  older  method  so 
well  exhibited  as  it  is  in  Rough  and  Ready.  Mr.  Billington 
demands  special  praise  for  the  moderation  alike  of  the  pathos  and 
more  violent  emotion  which  he  expresses  with  an  excellent  free- 
dom of  voice  and  gesture.  Mr.  Garden's  very  clever  rendering  of 
a  "  character  "  part  should  also  be  mentioned  ;  but,  indeed,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  play  is  well  given  throughout. 


REVIEWS. 


TORQUEMADA.* 

M VICTOR.  HUGO'S  latest  is  certainly  not  his  least  work. 
•  Torquemada  indeed  contains  passages  to  surpass  which  a 
nice  search  would  have  to  be  made  among  M.  Victor  Hugo's 
former  dramatic  works.  Torquemada's  first  great  speech  is,  in  its 
own  way,  not  inferior  to  the  great  speech  of  Triboulet,  which,  it  is 
said,  we  may  look  forward  to  hearing  delivered  before  long  on  the 
stage  of  the  Francais.  Iu  one  respect,  that  of  construction, 
Twquemada  is  superior  in  at  least  one  important  point  to  Le  Roi 
£  Amuse,  the  last  act  of  which,  fine  and  striking  as  it  is  in  some  ways, 
is  inartistic  in  others.  We  cannot  call  to  mind  whether,  on  the  one 
occasion  of  the  play's  production,  this  act  was  given  as  it  is  written ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  ell'ect  of  the  dialogue  between  the 
heart-broken  father  and  the  daughter  coming  half  out  of  the  sack, 
hovering  between  life  and  death,  as  being  anything  but  an  anti- 
climax of  a  disagreeable  kind.    In  Torquemada  the  end  of  the 

*  Torquemada.    Drame.    Par  Victor  Hugo.    Paris :  Calmann-Lcvy. 


play — compact,  and  arranged  with  the  art  of  genius — strikes  like 
a  lightning-flash,  and  yet  leaves  to  the  imagination  the  ghastly 
details  of  horror  which  in  Le  Roi  s' Amuse  the  poet  mercilessly 
thrusts  upon  his  readers.  This  complete  sense  of  artistic  fitness, 
so  far  as  dramatic  intention  goes,  is  not  found  throughout  the 
work.  For  instance,  the  magnificently  written  scene  between 
Torquemada,  St.  Francois  de  Paule,  and  the  hunter,  who  turns 
out  to  be  the  lately  elected  and  villanous  Pope,  is,  with  regard  to 
the  dramatic  movement  of  the  play,  an  excrescence.  A  few  words 
would  tell,  without  delaying  the  action,  how  Torquemada  found 
his  hands  free  to  do  what  they  would  with  stake  and  faggot ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  a  detached  scene,  the  encounter  between 
Torquemada  and  St.  Francois  de  Paule,  topped  by  the  horrible 
cynicism  of  the  Pope's  speech,  is  splendid  in  dramatic  contrast  of 
character  and  in  poetical  insight  and  expression.  The  general  scope 
and  nature  of  the  scene  between  St.  Francois  de  Paule  and  Tor- 
quemada may  be  indicated  by  an  extract  necessarily  too  brief. 
For  some  time  St.  Francois  has  failed  to  understand  Torquemada's 
wild  and  perverted  exaltation ;  but  at  last  its  meaning  is  forced 
upon  him.    Torquemada  ends  a  speech  with 

Ecoute.    Dominique  a  mal  compris  la  flamme. 
Kile  est  sublime,  a  moins  qu'elle  ne  soit  iutauie. 
Dominique  voulait  punir,  je  veux  sauver. 
Les  buehers  sont  eteints,  je  viens  lea  relever. 
Comprends-tu  maintenant  ? 

FRANCOIS  DE  PAULE. 

Qui. 

TORQUEMADA. 

Je  veux  sur  la  terre 
Allumer  l'incendie  enorme  et  salutaire. 
Pere,  rien  de  meilleur  jamais  ne  se  reva. 
Et  j'entends  dans  ma  unit  Jesus  qui  me  dit :  Va! 
Va  !  le  but  t'absoudra  pourvu  que  tu  l'atteignes  ! 
Je  vais ! 

Francois  de  Paule  pose  sur  la  grosse  pierre  qui  est  sur  la 
table  le  pain,  le  plat  de  bois  et  la  cruehe  d'eau, 

FRANCOIS  DE  PAULE. 

Voici  de  l'eau,  du  pain  et  des  chataignes. 
Buvez  ii  votre  soif,  mangez  a,  votre  faiin. 
Et  quant  a  vos  projets,  dont  j'entrevois  la  tin, 
Avant  que  le  premier  de  vos  buehers  flamboie, 
Je  prierai  Dieu  pour  vous,  afin  qu'il  vous  foudroie  ; 
Car  mieux  vaudrait,  pour  vous  et  pour  le  genre  bumain, 
Votre  mort,  qu'un  tel  pas,  tils,  dans  un  tel  chemin  ! 

We  have  spoken  of  the  Heedlessness,  from  one  particular  point 
of  view,  of  this  scene,  the  fine  effect  of  which  could  be  but  faintly 
indicated  by  extracts  much  longer  than  that  which  we  have  given. 
From  the  same  point  of  view,  and  from  others  also,  grave  excep- 
tion may  be  taken  to  the  long  stage  direction  in  the  third  act  as  to 
the  view  through  the  opened  curtains  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
Inquisition's  victims.  The  passage  shows  more  than  enough  that 
M.  Victor  Hugo  is  not  free  from  the  curious,  we  might  add  the 
disgusting,  brutality  of  thought  and  utterauce  which  is  common 
enough  among  lesser  French  writers,  and  which  here  more  than 
once  finds  expression  so  offensive  that  we  prefer  not  to  justify 
our  strictures  by  quotation.  Shakspeare  descended  to  the  em- 
ployment of  physical  horrors  on  the  stage  in  King  Lear,  and  it 
may  be  in  Titus  Andronicus ;  but  he  could  never  have  brought 
himself  to  write  down  such  a  passage  as  this — a  passage  which 
would  have  caused  little  wonder  if  it  had  been  written  by  Eugene 
Sue,  but  which  is  a  little  surprising  as  coming  from  M.  Hugo.  The 
poet  might  conceivably  argue  that  a  description  of  the  full  horror 
of  the  scene  was  needed  to  bring  out  fully  the  character  of 
Torquemada  as  he  views  it,  and  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  speech 
which  follows  the  hideous  revelation  which  M.  Hugo  has  described 
with  infinite  care  ;  but  the  plea  will  not  serve  from  any  point  of 
view,  and  the  fact  remains  that  M.  Hugo  has  here  fallen  into  a  terrible 
vulgarity,  which  is  the  more  odd  because,  as  we  have  said,  in  the 
closing  and  capital  scene  of  the  play  he  rightly  stops  short,  and  is, 
to  put  it  brieflyr,  tragic  instead  of  being  melodramatic,  in  the 
worst  sense  of  a  misused  word.  Torquemada's  sincere  rejoicings 
over  the  physical  sufferings  of  his  victims,  which  he  regards  as 
the  means  of  their  exemption  from  more  horrible  and  enduring 
sufferings,  would  really  lose  not  an  atom  of  their  force  it' 
the  vile  picture  were  less  horribly  insisted  on.  We  need  say 
nothing  of  the  almost  ludicrous  impossibility  for  stage  purposes  of 
such  a  stage  direction  as  the  one  referred  to,  for  it  is  possible 
that  M.  Hugo  wrote  his  drama  deliberately  for  readers  rather 
than  for  spectators.  In  that  case,  however,  why  write  such  a 
direction  P  why  adopt  a  method  at  once  elaborate  and  otiose  of 
conveying  what  might  have  been  more  effectively  and  far  less 
offensively  conveyed  in  the  body  of  the  text  ?  Such  a  poet  and 
dramatist  as  M.  Victor  Hugo  should  certainly  be  above  the  devica 
of  hammering  horrors  into  his  readers'  attention  in  so  crude  and 
unseemly  a  fashion.  This  most  unhappy  passage  is,  however, 
among  the  few  real  blots  upon  a  work  which  in  the  main  is  fully 
worthy  of  its  author's  geuius. 

Torquemada's  character  as  conceived  by  M.  Hugo  shows  itself, 
as  we  have  pointed  out,  in  the  dialogue  with  St.  Francois  de 
Paule,  but  it  is  revealed  with  dramatic  fitness,  in  more  detail,  in 
the  first  speech  which  he  makes,  a  soliloquy,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  is  gradually  more  and  more  carried  away  by  his  exalted 
belief  in  his  discovery  of  the  way  to  save  the  human  race  from 
perdition. 

Un  vent  triste,  a  travers  des  trouees, 
Tord  les  flanimes  sans  cesse  aux  flammes  renoue'es, 
L'ardente  lave  enllc'e  emplit  les  porches  sourds, 
Et  le  del  dit :  Jamais !  Et  l'enter  dit  :  Toujours ! 
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Et  tout  ce  qui  sur  terre  a,  par  vice  ou  paresse, 
Mai  use  du  temps,  fait  un  faux  pas  dins  l'ivresse, 
Erre',  failli,  pe'che",  quiconque  chancela, 
Ne  fut-ce  qu'un  instant,  une  minute,  est  lit ! 

He  goes  on  to  find  a  proof  of  his  terrible  creed  in  the  flame  and 
smoke  of  volcanoes,  in  which  he  discerns  the  struggling  forms  of 
the  lost. 

Helas !  pas  de  sortie  et  de  fuite.  Rentrez. 
Kentrez  dans  vos  cachots  de  braise  pe'netres. 
Bedevenez  les  flots  du  noir  chaos  de  flamme. 
Au-dessus  de  vous  rit  Satan,  l*immense  infame ! 

Presently  comes  the  discovery  of  the  remedy  : — 

L'enfer  d'une  heure  annule  un  bucher  e'ternel, 
Le  pe'che  brule  avec  le  vil  haillon  charnel, 
Et  Tame  sort,  splendide  et  pure,  de  la  flamme, 
Car  l'eau  lave  le  corps,  mais  le  feu  lave  Fame, 

It  will  be  seen  from  this,  and  from  what  has  been  said  before,  that 
Torquemada  remains  a  gloomy  enough  figure,  as  he  could  not  but 
remain,  in  spite  of  the  motive  which  M.  Hugo  has  given  to  his 
appalling  deeds.  The  character  of  Ferdinand  is  yet  more  repellent, 
inasmuch  as  it  falls  little,  if  anything,  short  in  cynical  wickedness 
of  that  assigned  to  Pope  Alexander  VI.  in  the  second  act. 
Gucho,  the  dwarf  jester,  is  another  creature  of  gloom  and  wicked- 
ness, and  the  change  in  the  disposition  of  the  Marquis  de  Fuentel, 
when  he  finds  that  his  grandson  is  .alive,  is  too  sudden  to  be 
credible  or  effective.  Not  the  less  in  each  case,  given  the 
character,  are  the  language  and  action  invented  by  the  poet 
telling,  and  to  the  purpose ;  and  he  has  found  a  capital  contrast 
to  the  predominating  horror  of  the  drama  in  the  exquisite  love 
scenes  between  Don  Sanche  and  Dona  Rose  d'Orthez.  It  is  they 
who,  in  the  prologue,  save  Torquemada  from  being  buried  alive. 
Before  this  point  is  reached  we  have  had  a  scene  full  of  dramatic 
irony  and  force  between  King  Ferdinand  and  the  Marquis,  and 
between  the  Prior  of  the  Oatalonian  monastery  in  which  Don 
Sanche  and  Dona  Pose  are  concealed  and  King  Ferdinand.  They 
are  followed  by  one  between  the  Prior  and  the  Marquis,  who  up  to 
this  has  seemed  not  much  below  the  King  in  utter  indifference  to 
morality,  but  who,  as  we  have  said,  shakes  off  the  chains  of  guilt 
with  amazing  celerity  on  learniug  from  the  Prior  that  Don  Sauche 
is  in  fact  his  grandson,  though  he  may  not  be  acknowledged.  He 
exclaims : — 

Oui,  je  le  devinais. 
Cost  mon  enfant !  le  fils  de  mon  tils  !    Oh  !  je  n'ose 
Y  croire  encor.   Je  sens  s'eveiller  quelque  chose 
Que  je  De  savais  pas  avoir  en  moi,  le  cceur. 
Coup  de  foudre  be'ni !  choc  subit  et  vainqueur ! 
Moi  qui  haissais,  j'aime.    0  mon  lils  !  je  m'enivre 
D'etre  pere.    A  present,  c'est  la  peine  de  vivrc. 
O  delivrance !    J'ai  rompu  mon  durlien. 
Jc  vivais  pour  le  mal,  je  vivrai  pour  le  bien. 

Then  comes  one  of  the  charming  scenes  mentioned  between  Don 
Sanche  and  Dona  Rose,  a  scene  charged  with  playful  tenderness 
and  grace,  and  then  as  a  contrast  the  dark  soliloquy  of  Torquemada, 
towards  the  end  of  which  he  is  silently  surrounded  by  a  circle  of 
monks  commanded  by  the  Bishop  of  Urgel.  The  Bishop  questions 
him  as  to  his  monstrous  creed,  reveals  to  him  that  he  has  full 
powers  from  the  Pope;  and,  finally,  finding  him  obdurate  and  deaf 
to  every  appeal,  orders  him,  step  by  step,  into  the  living  tomb 
which  is  kept  constantly  in  readiness.  At  the  end  the  voices  of 
the  monks,  singing  in  Latin  as  they  move  slowly  off,  mingle  with 
the  cries  for  mercy  and  help  from  the  inside  of  the  tomb.  Don 
Sanche  and  Dona  Rose  reappear,  and  their  charming  prattle  is 
interrupted  by  Torquemada's  voice  again  appealing  for  help.  The 
stone  which  shuts  the  tomb  is  too  heavy;  but  Don  Sanche, 
snatching  an  iron  cross  from  the  wall,  uses  it  as  a  lever,  and  moves 
the  stone  away.  The  prologue  ends  with  Torquemada's  exclaim- 
ing, "'Vous  me  sauvez.  Je  jure,  enfants,  de  vous  le  rendre."  In 
the  first  act  the  attention  is  constantly  directed  to  the  question 
whether  Ferdinand,  who  has  cast  an  eye  of  approval  ou  Dona 
Rose,  will  get  rid  of  Don  Sanche,  at  whose  marriage  with  Dona 
Rose  he  has  come  to  preside,  by  death  or  by  shutting  him  up  in  a 
monastery.  He  has  prepared  for  both  catastrophes  ;  being  skil- 
fully "  played "  by  the  Marquis  de  Fuentel,  he  decides  for  the 
monastery,  and  at  the  last  moment  stops  the  marriage  with  well- 
feigned  horror  at  the  sacrilege  of  marrying  a  monk  and  a  nun,  as 
he  calls  Don  Sanche  and  Dona  Rose.  The  second  act  is  taken  up 
with  the  scene,  of  which  we  have  given  some  description,  between 
Torquemada,  St.  Francois  de  Paule,  and  the  Pope,  who,  in  the 
garb  of  a  hunter,  delivers  a  speech  of  which  the  following  are  not 
the  most  outspoken  lines  : — 

Avant  tout,  etre  heureux.   Je  prends  b.  mon  service 
Ce  qu'on  appelle  crime  et  ce  qu'on  nomme  vice. 
L'inceste,  prejuge'.    Le  meurtre,  expe'dient. 
J'lionore  le  scrupule  en  le  conge'diant. 

From  such  a  man  Torquemada  easily  obtains  permission  to  do 
what  lie  will  in  the  way  of  burning  bodies  to  save  souls,  and  in 
the  third  act  we  find  him  entering,  and  by  the  mere  force  and 
terror  of  his  presence  overawing  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and 
undoing  in  a  moment  all  that  the  wise  and  careful  counsels  of  the 
Marquis  de  Fuentel  and  the  admirably  composed  petition  of  the 
Jews  seemed  on  the  point  of  accomplishing.  The  Marquis  has, 
however,  gained  one  point  in  obtaining  by  a  stratagem  means  to 
set  free  Don  Sanche  and  Dona  Rose.  In  the  last  act  we  find 
them  liberated  by  him,  and  suddenly  placed  face  to  face  with 
Torquemada,  whom  they  know  only  as  the  crazy  monk  they 
saved  from  living  burial,  and  who  has  been  let  into  the  Marquis's 
plot  by  Gucho,  the  jester.    The  charming  boy  and  girl — for  they 


are  little  more — are  in  a  sense  free,  free  of  the  monastery  walls  ; 
but  they  know  not  whither  to  turn,  and  the  Marquis  has  told 
them  to  wait  until  he  comes  back  with  some  safe  plan  for  further 
escape. 

don  sanche,  regardant  la  nuit  au-dessus  de  sa  tele. 
Oh  !  de  cette  hauteur  dtoilee  et  supreme, 
Est-ee  qu'il  ne  va  pas  descendre  un  immortel 
Qui  vienne  te  eouvrir  de  son  ombre  ?    Le  ciel 
Va-t-il  plus  d'ange,  et  l'ange,  helas,  n'a-t-il  plus  d'aile  ? 

DONA  ROSE. 

Nous  avons  un  ami,  ce  pauvre  homme  fidele. 

DON  SANCHE. 

He'las  !  il  est  lui-meme  effraye.    Le  danger 
Est  partout. 

JParatt  Torquemada.    It  est  dans  tobsenrite  des  arbres.    II  a 

ententlu  ces  demieres  paroles.    It  ecoute  et  regarde  

Don  Sanche  prend  la  main  de  doTia  Rose,  et  live  les  yeux  au 
ciel. 

Oh  !  qui  done  viendra  te  proteger  ? 

TORQUEMADA. 

Moi. 

Then  comes  an  explanation  in  which  they  recount  naturally  enough 
how  they  saved  him  in  the  prologue,  and  how,  when  the  stone  proved 
too  heavy,  Don  Sanche  took  down  the  cross  to  use  as  a  lever,  at 
which  Torquemada  cries  aside,  "  0  ciel !  ils  sont  damnes ! "  He 
makes  assurance  doubly  sure  as  to  its  having  been  beyond  a  doubt 
that  it  was  a  cross,  and  then  says  to  himself,  "  Une  croix ! — O'est 
egal.  Sauvons-les  !  "  and  to  them,  as  he  goes  out,  "  Soyez  tran- 
quilles!  Oui,  je  vous  sauverai ! "  Then  comes  alter  one  of  the 
love-passages  already  referred  to,  with  the  terrible  ending  which  we 
have  hinted  at : — 

DON  SANCHE. 

Etre  l'epoux  !  saisir  l'ange  e'perdu  qui  fuit ! 

Te  voir  a  chaque  instant,  te  parler  jour  et  nuit, 

Tons  les  mots  du  bonheur,  t'entendre  me  les  dire 

Trcmblante,  et  les  venir  baiser  sur  ton  sourire  ! 

Avuir  le  paradis  pour  joug  et  pour  devoir! 

Et,  qui  suit  ?  bientSt,  Kose,  oh  !  ne  rougis  pas  !  voir 

Entre  scs  petits  doigts  adore's  un  doux  etre 

Presscr  ton  sein  charmant,  moi  1'amant,  lui  le  maitre! 

L'entendre  be'gayer  de  ses  levres  de  miel : 

Mere ! 

DOXA  ROSE,  avec  adoration. 
II  te  dira  :  Pere,  6  mon  bien-aime  ! 

Pendant  levr  extase,  au  fond,  en  arriere  et  au-dessous  de  la 
covpure  de  Ceseatier,  apparait  le  liaut  dyune  banniere  noire. 
La  banniere  monte  lenteinent.  On  la  voit  tout  entiere.  Au 
centre  tl  y  a  une  lete  de  mort  et  deux  os  en  croix,  blancs  sur  le 
fond  noir.  Cela  grundit  et  upproche.  Don  Sanche  et  doTia 
Hose  se  retournent  petrifies. 

La  banniere  continue  dt ■  monter.  On  voit  apparaitre  la  cagoule 
du  porte-bauniere  et  a  droite  ct  a  gauche  les  cagoules  de  deux 
ftes  de  penitents  blancs  et  iioirs. 

DON  SANCHE. 

Ciel! 

So  ends  a  work,  to  the  varying  qualities  of  which  it  is  not  easy 
to  do  justice  within  necessarily  brief  limits  ;  but  which,,  whatever 
faults  it  has,  is  a  striking  testimony  to  the  endurance  of  M.  Victor 
Hugo's  powers  of  invention,  imagination,  and  expression. 


THE  NATIONAL  BUDGET.* 

'  1 1  HERE  is  scarcely  a  volume  of  this  series,  we  should  suppose, 
-1  which,  if  it  be  honestly  read  for  purposes  of  instruction  by  the 
persons  for  whom  it  is  intended,  will  give  a  greater  amount  of  novel 
information,  or  of  information  co-ordinated  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
practically  novel,  than  this.  Mr.  Wilson  neither  magnifies  his  office 
unduly  nor  unduly  depreciates  his  readers  when  he  says  that  "  to 
most  people  the  finances  of  the  country  are  as  a  sealed  book.  They 
have  no  idea  of  a  definite  kind  how  the  money  is  spent,  and  beyond 
their  individual  experience,  almost  as  little  how  it  is  raised."  It 
is  of  course  impossible  that  the  mere  farthing  candle  of  a  hand- 
book containing  some  half-score  of  sheets  can  last  out  for  the  time 
necessary  to  explore  the  dark  corners  of  so  huge  and  intricate  a 
labyrinth  as  the  national  finances.  As  to  the  details  of  expenditure 
in  particular,  Mr.  Wilson,  whether  intentionally  or  not,  troubles 
himself  very  little.  But  he  has  really  given  in  his  hundred  and  sixty 
pages  a  fair  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  subject,  and  a  still  better 
sketch  of  its  present  condition.  Partisanship  of  the  actual  party 
kind  there  is  none  in  the  book,  though  Mr.  AVilson  is  perhaps 
given  to  look  at  things  too  much  from  the  point  of  view  of  an 
economist  quand  meme.  He  evidently  feels  towards  wars  like  the 
typical  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  "  This  mad  war  "  breaks 
from  him  with  a  kind  of  groan  when  he  comes  to  the  struggle  as 
to  the  Spanish  Succession.  "This  great  general  [Marlborough] 
was  one  of  the  costliest  servants  England  ever  had."  The  early 
wars  of  George  III.,  and  even  the  later  ones  of  George  II.,  are 
dealt  with  in  the  same  way  ;  while  Mr.  "Wilson's  feelings  are  evi- 
dently too  much  for  him  in  his  character  of  impartial  historian 
(which,  as  we  have  said,  he  really  is  to  a  very  praiseworthy 
degree)  to  express  them  exactly  when  he  comes  to  the  Revo- 
lutionary struggle.  These  things  are  hardly  matter  of  argu- 
ment. It  would  be  as  incredible  to  Mr.  Wilson  that  some  people 
should  think  "  Jack  of  Marlborough,  who  beat  the  Frenchmen 
thorough  and  thorough,"  with  all  his  rascalities,  a  very  good  invest- 

*  The  English  Citizen —  The  National  Budget.  By  A.  J.  Wilson. 
London  :  Macmillan  &  Go.  1882. 
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ment  for  a  nation  to  enrich  and  inspirit  its  memory  with,  even  at 
the  cost  of  a  good  many  millions  sterling,  as  it  doubtless  is  to  these 
people  that  Mr.  Wilson  should  think  diiferently.  Again,  it  would 
be  no  use  attempting  to  get  Mr.  Wilson  to  assess  a  fair  pretium 
affectionis  for  the  battle  of  Trafalgar.  If  we  tried  our  hands  at 
the  valuation  he  would  probably  consider  us  lunatics,  and  we 
certainly  shall  not  do  so.  But  there  is  another  side  of  this  matter 
in  which  a  common  denominator  is  possible,  and  of  which  Mr. 
Wilson  himself  seems  to  be  dimly  and  fitfully  aware.  He  admits 
that  these  burdens  were  to  a  considerable  extent  "  mortgages  ou 
new  estates  acquired  by  the  nation" ;  we  should  rather  put  it  that 
they  were  the  price  paid  for  those  estates,  and  for  the  law  charges 
and  maintenance  of  the  older  ones.  Now  Mr.  Wilson  is  so  terri- 
bly unhappy  about  the  expense  of  our  wars  that  he  has  subjoined 
an  appendix  giving  details  of  the  whole  cost  of  the  said  wars 
since  the  revolution  of  1688.  It  comes  to  a  little  over  twelve 
hundred  and  fifty  millions.  "  Instead  of  wealth  for  the  people,"  eays 
he,  winding  up  his  book  with  a  sentence  of  lamentation,  and  mourn- 
ing, and  woe,  "these  figures  mean  poverty."  Now  let  us  look  at  the 
other  side.  We  cannot  say  what  the  annual  rent, earnings,  and  profits 
of  the  Empire  are.  But  the  earnings  last  year  are  roughly  esti- 
mated at  eleven  hundred  millions  for  the  United  Kingdom.  This, 
however,  it  will  be  said,  is  a  mere  random  guess.  Let  us  be  more 
modest.  A  penny  of  the  Income-tax,  as  every  one  knows,  means 
nowadays,  in  round  numbers,  two  millions  of  money.  That  is  to 
say,  the  acknowledged  taxable  income  of  Great  Britain,  without 
India  and  the  colonies,  and  without  the  vast  sum  exempt  from 
taxation  in  the  wages  of  the  working-classes,  is  estimated,  certainly 
not  with  rigid  exactness,  at,  in  round  numbers,  five  hundred 
millions  a  year.  It  follows  that,  on  Mr.  Wilson's  own  showing, 
the  expense  of  building  up  and  maintaining  this  great  estate 
amounts  during  two  hundred  years  to  two  and  a  half  years' 
purchase  of  the  present  value,  with  India  and  the  colonies  thrown 
in  as  a  bonus.  If  that  is  a  bad  commercial  transaction,  we  must 
confess  our  inability  to  imagine  what  is  a  good  one. 

Mr.  Wilson's  historical  sketch  is  avowedly,  and  indeed  neces- 
sarily, brief.  It  is,  in  fact,  for  the  time  before  the  Revolution,  so 
cursory,  that  it  is  neither  needful  nor  useful  to  criticize  it,  except 
to  say  it  would  have  been  almost  better  to  enter  into  no  details  at 
all.  For  Mr.  Wilson  evidently  (and  from  his  special  point  of  view 
there  is  some  excuse  for  him)  financial  history  begins  with  the 
regular  establishment  of  the  National  Debt,  and  of  some  approach 
to  the  modern  system  of  raising  loans,  imposing  taxes,  and  regu- 
lating expenditure.  We  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Wilson  when  he 
says  that  the  South  Sea  Company  was  "  from  first  to  last  a 
swindle."  No  doubt  it  never  did  business  in  the  South  Seas,  but 
it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  it  was  originally  a  swindle.  In- 
deed, authorities  of  no  small  competence  have  held  that  the  famous 
scheme,  as  far  as  the  Government  bargain  was  concerned,  was 
neither  financially  unsound  nor  unfair  to  any  one  concerned.  The 
credit  of  the  Company  happened  to  be  better  than  that  of  the 
Government ;  the  latter  happened  to  be  very  anxious  to  reduce 
and  systematize  its  unwieldy  and  absurdly  overcostly  debt, 
and  the  public  happened  to  have  great  sums  of  money  which  it 
was  only  too  anxious  to  invest.  These  were  just  the  circum- 
stances for  a  great  scheme  of  conversion ;  and  it  has  never  yet 
been  shown  that  the  South  Sea  scheme  of  conversion  (in  which 
for  the  delusive  name  of  South  Sea  the  modem  reader  will  do 
well  to  substitute  that  of  Messrs.  Rothschild  or  any  other  he 
likes)  was  a  bad  one.  The  fraudulent  conduct  of  certain  indi- 
vidual persons  concerned,  and  the  frenzy  of  speculation  which 
followed,  blew,  as  well  as  burst,  the  bubble.  Mr.  Wilson  speaks 
less  doubtful  wisdom  on  the  mistake,  which  set  in  pretty  early  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  of  preferring  to  issue  loans  at  a  nominally 
low  rate  of  interest,  but  at  a  huge  discount,  instead  of  at  a  higher 
rate  at  or  near  par.  The  difference  in  the  long  run  is,  of  course, 
great,  though  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  the  "  questionable  ad- 
vantage "  which  he  allows  to  the  old  plan — that  of  making  money- 
raising  easier — is  not  almost  a  sufficient  excuse.  It  may  also  be 
suggested  that,  as  the  Government  had  extinguished  all  the  old 
high-paying  stocks,  the  holders  of  the  others  would  probably  have 
resented  the  renewal  of  them.  Now  the  stockholder  was  a  person 
to  be  consulted.  Mr.  Wilson's  third  chapter,  which  is  much 
longer  than  its  predecessors,  is  entirely  occupied  with  an  account 
of  the  financial  doings  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  including  the 
Revolutionary  wars  ;  and  this  is  a  really  good  sketch  of  an  intricate 
but  very  interesting  matter.  Mr.  Wilson  is  unquestionably  right 
in  his  demonstration  of  the  wasteful  folly  of  the  early  Sinking 
Fund  projects,  though  he  might  have  used  less  contemptuous  lan- 
guage about  those  who  advocated  them.  For  they  did,  after  all, 
reduce  debt,  although  in  a  wonderfully  costly  manner.  The  next 
chapter  brings  the  history  down  to  the  present  day,  and  again  the 
sketch  is  very  careful  and  good.  It  is  directed  chiefly  to  bringing 
out  the  rises  and  falls  of  Mr.  Wilson's  two  subjects  of  horror,  the 
debt  charges  and  the  cost  of  the  army  and  navy  ;  but  the  general  his- 
tory of  the  revenue  is  very  well  indicated.  The  history  of  the  matter  is 
thus  despatched  in  about  three-fifths  of  the  book.  An  account  of  the 
present  sources  of  revenue  follows,  then  one  of  expenditure,  and 
then  one  of  local  taxation  and  expenditure,  as  to  which  Mr.  Wilson 
is  a  pessimist.  He  thinks  that  we  are  spending  a  great  deal  too 
much  locally  ;  relieving  our  local  authorities  of  responsibility  a 
great  deal  too  much  ;  and  generally  going  to  the  dogs,  though, 
perhaps,  not  quite  so  fast  as  other  people.  The  chief  fault  that 
we  have  to  find  with  these  later  chapters  is  that  Mr.  Wilson  has 
not  attempted  (it  is  true  that  it  is  not  a  very  easy  task)  to  dis- 
tinguish between  what  may  be  called  the  net  and  the  gross 


expenditure — that  is  to  say,  the  expenditure  which  is  merely  and 
purely  clerical,  administrative,  and  the  like,  and  that  which  has  a 
more  positive  return.  He  admits  more  than  once,  if  we  do  not 
mistake  him,  that  the  enormous  apparent  increase  of  the  national 
expenditure  is  chargeable  very  mainly  on  the  former  head.  We 
have  known  a  lover  of  paradox  who  maintained  that  the  greatest 
corruption  of  old  days  was  not  more  expensive  to  the  country  than 
the  present  elaborate  system — in  which  individual  corruption  is  all 
but  impossible,  in  which  individual  extravagance  is  almost  im- 
possible likewise,  but  in  which  an  army  of  little  locusts  is 
employed  to  keep  off  the  few  big  ones,  and  in  which,  as  no  one  has  a 
temptation  to  extravagance,  so  no  one  has  an  inducement  to 
economy. 

With  Mr.  Wilson's  general  views  on  taxation  we  have  only  one 
serious  fault  to  find,  and  that  is  his  persistent  adoption  of  the 
mischievous  fallacy  which  asserts  that  property  in  this  country, 
and  especially  landed  property,  does  not  bear  its  fair  share  of 
taxation.  The  history  of  the  Land-tax  nearly  makes  him  weep, 
and  though  a  feeble  glow  of  satisfaction  seems  to  come  over  him 
when  he  mentions  that  of  local  and  Imperial  taxation  together 
more  than  thirty  per  cent,  is  contributed  by  land,  he  remembers 
that  land  includes  houses,  and  once  more  refuses  to  be 
comforted.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  we  cannot  for  the  life 
of  us  see  that  the  rich  ought  to  be  taxed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor,  any  more  than  that  the  poor  ought  to  be  taxed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  rich.  Proportional  difference  there  ought  to  be, 
and  there  is,  but  more  than  proportional  difference  there  ought  not 
to  be.  In  the  second  place,  so  far  from  the  poor  being  taxed  for  tho 
benefit  of  the  rich,  we  should  say  that  the  real  fault  of  English 
economics  is  that  the  poor  are  pampered  by  not  being  taxed  at  all. 
Except  in  the  single  and  purely  "  facultative  "  article  of  strong 
drink  (to  which  may  be  added  tobacco  and  a  few  other  such 
things),  the  whole  burden  of  the  expense  of  the  government  of 
England,  of  its  inherited  glories,  of  its  national  tradition,  falls 
on  the  upper  and  middle  classes.  Local  taxation  falls,  no  doubt, 
pretty  heavily  on  the  lower  middle  classes ;  but  with  this  excep- 
tion it  is  the  upper  strata,  even  of  the  middle  class,  that  taxation 
affects.  The  artisan  with  a  couple  of  guineas  a  week;  tho 
labourer  with  his  cottage  and  his  wages,  whatever  they  are ; 
the  servant — domestic  or  miscellaneous — with  his  board,  lodging, 
and  pocket-money,  pay,  except  indirectly,  and  in  virtue  of  the 
strong  liquor  they  consume,  and  of  a  very  few  insignificant 
items  like  tea  and  tobacco,  also  facultative,  not  one  farthing 
to  the  Government ;  whereas  in  France  or  America — the  Para- 
dises of  democracy — almost  everything  such  persons  ate,  wore, 
or  drank  would  represent  a  heavy  proportional  tax,  direct  or 
indirect.  It  would  be  perfectly  possible  for  a  non-smoking 
abstainer  to  live  and  die  in  England  without  paying  tho 
Government  a  halfpenny,  and  for  a  moderate  beer-drinker,  tea- 
drinker,  and  smoker  to  get  off  with  the  payment  of  less  than 
two  pounds  a  year.  Now,  as  the  whole  taxation  of  tho 
kingdom,  including  women,  children,  abstainers,  and  non-smokers, 
is  over  two  pounds  a  head,  it  must  be  allowed  that  Mr.  Wilson '3 
client  who  indulges  in  those  luxuries  does  not  get  off  badly.  It 
is  for  want  of  a  little  sensible  and  straightforward  consideration  of 
this  sort  that  the  nonsense  we  hear  periodically  talked  when  grant3 
to  princes  and  princesses  recur  is  indulged  in  and  allowed.  So  long 
asPoll-taxes,Hearth-taxes,  and  so  on,  existed,  no  doubt  taxation  fell 
hardly  and  unequally  on  the  poor.  It  still  fell  hardly  and  unequally 
when  a  great  part  of  the  revenue  was  raised  from  the  commoner  and 
more  necessary  articles  of  food.  It  does  not  nowadays  bear  heavily 
or  unequally  at  all  except  on  the  rich,  and  still  more  on  the 
moderately  affluent.  It  is  rather  amusing  to  think  of  the  perfectly 
silent  way  in  which  these  latter,  for  the  most  part,  take  their 
burden,  while  the  working-man  (or,  to  do  him  justice,  certain  of 
his  unwise  spokesmen  and  partisans  for  him)  plays  the  mouche  du, 
coche  in  a  new  fashion,  and  attributes  to  himself  the  support  of  an 
expenditure  to  which  he  contributes  nothing  necessarily,  and, 
unless  he  is  a  very  luxurious  working-man,  little  or  nothing  at  all. 
In  so  far  as  Mr.  Wilson's  book  is  saturated  with  this  result  of  tho 
modern  sycophancy  of  democracy,  it  is  faulty.  But  otherwise,  it 
is  a  book  creditable  to  the  author,  and  likely  to  be  useful  to  the 
reader. 


UNEXPLORED  BALUCHISTAN.* 

MR.  ERNEST  FLOYER  had  been  employed  for  some  year3 
on  the  staff  of  the  Indo-European  Telegraph  when  it 
occurred  to  him  that  he  might  spend  a  hardly-won  leave  of 
absence  in  exploration.  Other  men  would  have  caught  the  first 
steamer  to  Bussorah  or  Aden,  and  have  exchanged  the  heat  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  or  the  Mekran  Hills  for  the  severity  of  an  English 
summer.  But  the  author  had  an  irresistible  yearning  for  travel 
and  adventure,  and  during  his  service  had  become  familiar  with 
at  least  three  Oriental  tongues.  He  knows  Arabic,  Persian,  and 
Irdu,  and  he  has  acquired  a  fair  notion  of  comparative  philology. 
Then  he  seems  to  have  the  knack  of  turning  his  hand  to  any- 
thing. He  appears  as  surveyor,  linguist,  sportsman,  naturalist, 
geographer,  and  physician  by  turns.  Nowhere  in  his  narrative 
does  any  one  of  these  characters  exclude  the  others,  or  unduly 

*  Unexplored  Baluchistan :  a  Survey,  with  Observations  Astronomical, 
Geographical,  Botanical,  Sfc,  of  a  Route  through  Mekran,  Bashkurd,  Persia, 
Kurdistan,  and  Turkey.  By  Ernest  Ayscoghe  Floyer,  F.R.G.S.,  F.L.S. 
With  Twelve  Illustrations  and  a  Map.  London :  Griffith  &  Farran. 
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monopolize  time  and  space.  The  result  is  that  he  has  produced  a 
work  abounding'  in  personal  experience  but  not  disfigured  by 
egotism  and  self-assertion,  about  a  country  which,  if  it  has  been 
visited  in  parts  by  Sir  F.  Goldsniid,  Dr.  Bellew,  and  Colonel  St. 
John,  is  yet  sufficiently  unknown  to  Englishmen  to  merit  the  title 
of  "  unexplored."  Mr.  Floyer  did  not  confine  his  travels  to 
Baluchistan.  He  started  from  his  station  of  Jask,  on  the  Gulf 
of  Oman,  and  went  to  Bampur  via  Bint.  He  then  returned  to 
the  coast,  slightly  varying  his  line  of  march,  and  next  started  for 
the  island  of  Kishm  and  Bushire,  or,  more  properly,  Abu  Shabr. 
From  this  place  he  returned  to  Jask  again,  and  made  for 
Anguhran,  in  the  Bashkurd  or  Bashakard  country.  He  crossed 
the  hill  ranges  into  Persian  territory,  and  reached  Ispahan 
via  Kirman  and  Yezd.  Avoiding  Teheran,  he  proceeded  to 
Doulatabad  and  Kirmanshahan,  in  the  wild  country  of  the  Kurds, 
and  so  eventually  to  Baghdad,  Bussorah,  and  Marseilles.  The 
ground  traversed  was  very  extensive ;  the  life  in  camp,  serai, 
mountain  pass,  or  oasis  replete  with  incidents,  and  occasionally 
not  unattended  with  danger.  The  mere  physical  labour  shows 
Mr.  Floyer  to  be  possessed  of  great  powers  of  endurance  and  of  an 
elastic  and  accommodating  temper  that  rarely,  if  ever,  failed.  Sir 
F.  Goldsmid,  in  a  short  preface  in  which  he  has  introduced  the 
author  tn  the  reading  world,  remarks  that,  had  his  own  suggestion 
of  utilizing  telegraph  clerks  as  official  explorers  been  acceded  to 
by  Government,  Mr.  Floyer  would  no  doubt  have  been  one  of  the 
first  to  be  selected  for  that  duty.  The  discoveries  of  a  gentleman 
who  went  at  his  own  expense  and  for  his  own  pleasure  may  have 
even  greater  weight  than  those  of  an  accredited  official.  These 
pages,  moreover,  are  as  praiseworthy  for  what  they  omit  as  for 
what  they  contain.  Many  of  the  scenes  are  comparatively  new 
and  untrodden,  and  there  is  nothing  wearisome  in  his  descrip- 
tions of  the  towns  and  provinces  better  known  and  belonging  to 
the  Shah  of  Persia. 

In  such  remote  countries,  far  away  from  English  doctors,  wander- 
ing boxwalas,  and  the  stores  of  Parsee  merchants  who  go  anywhere 
under  the  British  flag,  a  great  deal  of  the  traveller's  comfort  must 
depend  on  his  native  servants.  And  here  Mr.  Floyer  was  fortunate 
in  attracting  men  who  served  him  devotedly,  and  whom  he  treated 
with  much  kindness  and  judgment.  He  had  a  Portuguese  cook 
from  Goa,  one  of  a  race  capable  of  dressing  a  meal  in  the  desert 
out  of  small  materials;  an  Arabic  mullah,  who  imparted  a  savour 
of  sanctity  to  the  party;  a  sturdy  honest  boy,  named  Ghulam 
Shah,  as  a  table  servant ;  and  sundry  Baluchis  and  camel- 
drivers,  who  were  remarkable  for  honesty,  hard  work,  frankness 
and  joviality,  and  enormous  appetites.  These  followers  were 
never  oppressed  by  that  respect  and  awe  which  often  ties  the 
tongues  and  cramps  the  action  of  the  best  of  Indian  "  bearers  ''  and 
Jemadars.  They  broke  out  into  poetry,  song,  and  jest.  They 
were  more  than  a  match  in  repartee  for  Persians  who  attempted 
to  swagger  and  bully  ;  and  they  had  yet  a  deep  admiration  for  the 
character  of  their  employer,  only  lessened  by  the  fact  that  he  kept 
a  dog,  an  animal  najis-ul-ain,  or  "  impure  by  nature  "  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Mahommedans,  but  quite  proof  against  a  hasty  assertion 
that  the  Sahib  ever  ate  swine's  flesh.  It  must  not  be  denied  that 
the  climate  and  its  accompaniments  were  such  as  to  make  large 
demands  on  endurance  and  equanimity  of  temper.  Rarely  did  the 
party  suffer  from  heat.  But  at  many  places  they  were  sorely 
tried  by  snowstorms  and  biting  winds.  They  shivered  at  eleva- 
tions of  five  thousand  and  six  thousand  feet.  They  lay  down 
drenched  and  rose  up  half-starved.  They  crouched  under  rocks, 
or  were  maddened  by  the  tilth  and  vermin  of  rest-houses  and  serais. 
A  tent  and  the  baggage  were  carried  on  camels,  and  these  animals, 
though  admirably  fitted  for  the  sands  and  burning  blasts  of  the 
desert,  floundered  in  the  clayey  bottoms  of  rivers,  and  were  only 
persuaded  to  ford  torrents  by  the  most  unremitting  exertions  of  their 
drivers.  Now  and  then  the  camels  fell  sick  and  had  to  be  physicked 
on  a  sheep  boiled  to  rags,  or  they  became  must — that  is  to  say, 
excited,  and  stampeded  at  night  or  bit  savagely  at  their  owner's  i 
hands.  There  is  also  a  difficulty  about  their  food,  as  one  particular 
shrub  is  a  deadly  poison  except  to  donkeys.  It  is  the  oleander,  i 
and  is  known  locally  as  the  jur  or  gish  tree.  A  single  leaf,  we 
are  warned,  getting  into  their  fodder  by  accident,  is  certain  death, 
though,  as  a  rule,  camels,  goats,  and  sheep  avoid  it  as  pasture. 
Occasionally  the  attendants,  in  spite  of  good  humour  and  good 
management,  gave  trouble.  Their  estimates  of  distances  were 
vague  and  elastic;  they  insisted  on  encamping  in  a  desert  when  a 
little  more  exertion  would  convey  them  to  a  stream  and  verdure  or 
to  a  well-supplied  bazaar  ;  and  all  the  party  incurred  some  danger 
of  infection  from  small-pox ;  but  we  do  not  make  out  that  any- 
one suffered  except  from  fever  and  dysentery.  Mr.  Floyer,  like 
other  English  travellers  in  the  East,  was  supposed  to  possess 
extraordinary  medical  skill,  and  was  asked  to  prescribe  for 
ophthalmia,  blindness,  and  every  conceivable  malady. 

Much  of  the  country  was  sterile  and  uninviting,  but  the  author 
dwells  with  delight  on  the  extraordinary  tints  of  the  rocks, 
grey,  pink,  slate,  and  green ;  on  the  crystal  clearness  of  some  of 
the  torrents  ;  and  on  the  sudden  changes  from  shale,  boulders, 
and  blue  clay  to  lields  of  wheat  and  clover  and  gardens  of  pome- 
granates and  palms.  The  writer  evidently  has  the  happy  faculty 
of  forgetting  the  toils  of  oflice  and  the  restraints  of  civilization 
without  becoming  a  katkfiuda  or  a  mullah;  and  though  we  do  not 
detect  the  sanguinary  instincts  of  a  sportsman,  or  a  fierce  craving 
for  ascendency  over  wild  tribes,  we  were  much  struck  by  one  passage 
where  he  speculates  whether  he  could  not  buy  some  sixty  miles  of 
a  lovely  valley,  repair  the  fort,  maintain  a  small  army,  lay  in  a 
store  of  books,  and  preserve  the  mountain  range  for  shooting,  while  j 


the  revenue  might  be  collected  from  a  plain  "  green  with  waving 
grass,  brown  with  ploughed  land,  or  yellow  with  the  stubble  of 
last  year."  This  delectable  oasis  was  at  Manujan,  in  Western 
Baluchistan,  and  belonged  to  a  native  chief,  Chiragh  Khan,  who 
is  described  as  "  a  clever  drunken  scoundrel."  Mr.  Floyer  is  not 
the  first  explorer  who  has  thought  for  a  few  moments  whether  a 
patrimony  in  the  desert  with  beneficent  and  absolute  power  might 
not  be  preferable  to  the  railway  and  the  march  of  mind. 

Manj'  of  the  incidental  notices  of  places  and  the  revelations  of 
character  are  excellent.  Blood  feuds  are  extremely  inconvenient 
from  the  simple  fact  that  they  seem  never  to  end.  One  murder 
begets  and  justifies  another.  One  follower  named  Durgosh,  or 
Pearl-Ear,  in  many  respects  a  delightful  companion  and  full  of 
innocent  jest  and  humour,  deliberately  explained  to  Mr.  Floyer 
how  he  himself  and  a  companion  quite  recently  had  tracked  a  man 
against  whom  they  had  registered  a  vow,  for  five  days,  before  thev 
came  on  their  victim  and  shot  him  while  asleep.  The  Pearl-Ear 
was  kind  enough  to  go  through  the  whole  affair  in  detail,  showing 
how  he  crept  up  to  the  spot,  stealthily  pointed  his  gun  and  fired, 
and  then,  transforming  himself  into  the  victim,  rose,  staggered, 
and  fell  down  with  a  groan.  The  island  of  Kishm,  we  may  remind 
readers,  lies  at  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  has  been 
occupied  by  U3  for  a  telegraph  station,  and  there  is  a  long- 
standing dispute  between  the  Shah  of  Persia  and  the  Imam  of 
Muscat  as  to  its  ownership.  Mr.  Floyer  tells  us  little  or  nothing 
about  Kishm,  but  describes  the  smaller  island  of  Henjam  close 
by.  It  is  now  barren  in  all  its  length  of  five  miles  by  three  broad, 
and  yet  yielded  some  hundred  specimens  of  shrubs  and  flowers. 
But  this  wretched  island  had  once  a  history  and  a  civilization. 
Thousands  of  stone  huts  lie  there  in  ruins.  Tanks  remain  plastered 
inside  with  an  imperishable  cement.  Patches  of  soil  in  the  hollows 
were  once  under  cultivation,  and  at  one  end  of  the  island  are  the 
remains  of  a  town  which  boasted  of  two  mosques.  Tradition 
maintains  that  this  was  formerly  a  flourishing  Persian  colony,  till  it 
was  destroyed  by  some  Arab  plunderers.  Besides  the  ruins,  there 
are  some  wonderful  salt  caves  and  petrified  date  trees,  but  a  visit 
here  may  entail  living  on  ducks  and  fowls  brought  from  Kishm, 
with  the  thermometer  at  980  at  night,  and  in  an  atmosphere 
poisoned  by  rotting  seaweed.  In  bright  contrast  to  the  above  we 
turn  to  freshwater  tanks,  on  the  island  of  Bahrein,  in  which  the 
native  population  bathe  by  moonlight — men,  women,  and  children. 
Mr.  Floyer  very  properly  doubts  the  stories  about  pearl-fishers 
at  Bahrein  remaining  very  long  under  water.  He  never  saw  one 
who  could  stay  below  more  than  a  minute.  At  Aripo  in 
Ceylon,  we  may  remind  him,  where  the  diving  is  much  better 
managed,  it  has  been  calculated  that  the  very  best  divers  can  remain 
about  eighty-seven  seconds  under  water.  Two  or  three  minutes  is 
out  of  the  question.  As  there  is  something  of  every  kind  in  this 
book,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  that  our  geographical  knowledge 
has  been  amended  and  amplified  by  Mr.  Floyer's  observations. 
The  latitude  and  longitude  of  some  towns  have  been  accurately 
found,  and  there  is  some  interesting  speculation  as  to  the  drainage 
and  watershed  of  certain  streams  in  Baluchistan  which  the 
Geographical  Society  will  discuss  and  note. 

The  specimens  of  conversation  in  Persian  and  Baluchi  enable 
any  one  with  an  ordinary  knowledge  of  the  former  language  to 
trace  the  connexion  between  the  two.  The  Baluch  dialect  seems 
to  differ  mainly  in  pronunciation.  Persian  words  seem  to  be 
slurred  over,  mispronounced  or  shortened.  At  least,  we  have  found 
no  difficulty  in  thoroughly  analysing  a  sentence  in  Baluchi  by  the 
aid  of  the  standard  Persian  given  in  Appendix  A.  The  specimens 
of  the  Kurd  dialect  are  not  always  so  simple,  but  it  is  quite 
possible  that  Kurd,  as  now  spoken,  may  not  differ  very  much  from 
that  dialect  which  must  have  fallen  on  the  ears  of  Xenophon's 
soldiers  as  they  entered  the  defiles  of  Kurdistan  ou  their  celebrated 
retreat.  AVe  note  that  the  Mekranis,  living  chiefly  by  their 
camels  and  dates,  have  a  separate  name  for  the  animal  at  each 
year  of  its  age,  as  well  as  for  dates  at  each  period  of  their  ripeness. 
At  one  place  in  Baluchistan  a  man  asked  for  gunpowder  not  by 
the  very  common  term  barut,  but  as  masalah,  which  means 
"  spices,''  very  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  cook.  We  need  hardly 
add  that  much  of  Mr.  Floyer's  evident  relish  of  his  adventures  is 
due  to  his  powers  as  a  linguist,  and  to  his  appreciation  of  the  good 
as  well  as  the  bad  points  of  the  native  character.  He  knew 
exactlv  how  to  enter  into  the  humour  of  the  Baluchi,  and  how 
to  check  the  impertinence  of  the  bragging  Persian.  The  impres- 
sion left  on  the  author's  mind  by  Persian  administration  is  not 
favourable.  Bobbers  are  still  occasionally  plastered  up  alive  in 
pillars  by  the  roadside  ;  the  bastinado  is  applied  to  the  soles  of  the 
1'eet  with  merciless  rigour ;  and  criminals  are  put  in  the  stocks, 
while  their  heads  are  bent  down  to  their  knees.  It  was  under  the 
disappointment  of  not  getting  to  an  out-of-the-way  town  named 
Sinister  that  the  author  penned  some  bitter  remarks  in  his  diary 
about  Persia  ;  as  a  barren  country,  with  only  willows,  poplars,  and 
mulberry-trees  for  vegetation  ;  habitations  with  domes  of  mud  ; 
and  barley  and  brown  bread  for  provender.  But  the  just  conclu- 
sion to  be  drawn  from  the  author's  observations  is  that  Persia  is  a 
hopeless  and  played-out  country.  There  is  nothing  for  capital  to 
develop  or  railroads  to  carry.  At  Kirman  good  saddles  and  bridles 
and  slippers  could  be  bought,  but  the  manufacture  of  shawls  and 
carpets  was  in  the  hands  of  miserable  and  half-starved  children  ; 
and  coins  were  stamped  at  the  Mint  under  a  primitive  and  clumsy 
process.  Once  or  twice  wine  was  produced  which  resembled  hock, 
and  might  justify  the  praises  of  Hatiz  or  Sadi;  and  we  are  not 
surprised  to'  hear  that  lezd,  hitherto  known  for  its  silk  cultivation, 
is  now  producing  iS,ooo  lbs.  of  opium  a  year.    It  may  be  that  the 
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only  prospect  of  increasing  the  Persian  revenue  is  by  the  growth  of 
the  poppy.  Euins  almost  invariably  form  a  large  portion  of  any 
town.  Hospitality  was  often  shown  by  Aghas  and  Khans,  and  at 
Kirmanshahan,  in  Kurdistan— not  to  b^  confounded  with  Kirman 
— the  Agha  and  his  eldest  son  assigned  comfortable  quarters  to  Mr. 
Flover,  drove  him  about  the  country,  introduced  him  to  the  Com- 
mauder-in-Chief  who  was  believed  to  have  conquered  Herat,  and 
sent  him  on  his  journey  to  Baghdad.  The  only  drawback  to  his 
stay  was  the  incessant  rain ;  a  visitation  which  leaves  no  deep 
traces  in  that  thirsty  soil.  Mistakes  or  blunders  are  not  likely  to 
occur  in  a  work  written  after  careful  notes  taken  on  the  spot ;  but 
Mr.  Floyer  is  not  the  first  person  who  has  fallen  into  the  error  of 
thinking  that  the  ex-King  of  Oudh  is  now  residing  a3  a  pensioner  at 
Baghdad.  That  potentate  is  still  at  Garden  Beach,  Calcutta, 
amusing  himself  with  Persian  poetry  and  Chinese  ducks.  The 
ex-pensioner  is  well  known  as  the  grandson  of  a  former  King  of 
Oudh,  and  he  has  resided  at  Baghdad  for  more  than  thirty  years 
on  a  pension  of  3.000/.  a  year  for  services  rendered  in  the  Persian 
war.  But  this  is  but  one  mistake  in  a  book  detailing  experiences 
which,  if  equalled  by  some  recent  explorers  in  Seistan  or  Khorassan, 
have  rarely  been  presented  in  less  exaggerated  language  or  in  a 
more  acceptable  form. 


JEWS  AS  THEY  ARE.* 

THIS  little  volume  is  a  "  Zeitsehrift "  elicited  by  the  recent 
"  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Russia,''  and  the  last  fifty  pages 
of  an  appendix  which  occupies  jnst  half  of  it  are  accordingly 
devoted  to  a  collection  of  documents,  such  as  newspaper  articles, 
letters,  speeches,  and  sermons  bearing  on  that  subject.  The  book 
altogether  indeed  is  of  a  very  scrappy  and  miscellaneous  kind,  and 
can  hardly  be  said  to  contain  much  of  the  detailed  information 
about  facts  which  the  title  would  lead  us  to  expect,  and  which, 
considering  how  little  is  generally  known  about  the  present  con- 
dition and  customs  of  the  Jewish  people,  it  would  have  been  in- 
teresting to  learn  from  one  of  themselves.  There  is  throughout, 
and  notably  in  the  first  and  longest  chapter,  which  bears  the  same 
title  as  the  book  itself,  a  good  deal  more  of  declamation  than 
of  solid  fact ;  and  even  the  two  chapters  expressly  professing  to 
supply  this  desideratum  —  the  second,  containing  a  survey  of 
events  marking  Jewish  progress  during  the  last  half-century,  and 
the  fourth,  on  the  Jewish  clergy,  to  which  many  readers  will 
turn  with  the  most  curiosity — leave  much  to  be  desired.  The 
author's  leading  aim,  as  has  been  already  implied,  is  not  directly 
literary  or  historical,  but  is  rather  to  protest  against  "  the  anti- 
Semitic  agitation"  in  Germany  and  Russia,  and  to  show  how  little 
"  Jews  as  they  really  are  "  deserve  the  ill  treatment  which  they 
have  experienced  in  past  ages  from  Christian  Governments,  and 
still  suffer  in  some  countries  from  popular  malevolence  or  fanati- 
cism. With  his  practical  aim  we  are  of  course  quite  in  sym- 
pathy ;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  somewhat  different 
method  of  treatment  would  have  been  more  conducive  to  the  end 
he  has  in  view,  as  it  would  certainly  have  given  to  the  book  a 
greater  interest  for  ordinary  readers,  and  not  least  for  those  who 
are  honestly  desirous  of  learning  on  trustworthy  authority  more 
than  can  be  gathered  from  the  noisy  platitudes  of  proselytizing 
patrons  or  prejudiced  assailants  of  the  feelings  and  habits  of  the 
remarkable  people  who  have  played,  for  good  or  evil,  so  prominent 
a  part  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  is  no  doubt  true,  as  Mr. 
Salaman  observes  at  starting,  that  the  want  of  such  knowledge 
has  tended  to  spread  abroad  a  considerable  amount  of  misunder- 
standing, misconstruction,  and  misrepresentation  with  regard  to 
their  personal  character  and  their  religion  and  habits  of  life  ;  and 
we  had  hoped  on  opening  the  volume  that  this  knowledge  would 
be  supplied.  It  gives  us,  however,  except  in  the  chapter  on  the 
Jewish  Clergy,  very  little  information  not  readily  accessible,  if  not 
actually  familiar,  before.  Nor  is  the  author's  tone  such  as  to 
inspire  us  with  any  very  strong  confidence  in  his  accuracy  and 
impartiality.  He  is  justly  indignant  at  the  outrages  to  which 
his  co-religionists  have  been  subjected;  but  his  indiscriminate 
and  intemperate  attacks  on  all  Christians,  past  or  present, 
whose  estimate  of  Jews  or  of  Judaism  fails  to  coincide  with 
his  own,  will  not  serve  to  conciliate  their  sympathy.  And 
his  statements  are  often  too  vague  and  sweeping  to  meet  the 
difficulties  of  objectors ;  nor  is  it  always  clear  how  far  he  means 
to  identify  himself  with  the  opinions  of  the  writers  he  quotes  so 
copiously,  for  a  good  deal  of  the  book  is  made  up,  as  Dr. 
Cumming's  books  used  to  be,  by  a  liberal  use  of  the  scissors. 
Thus  we  are  told  near  the  beginning,  on  the  authority  of  the  late 
Isaac  DTsraeli,  that  "the  Jewish  people  are  not  a  "nation/'  and 
that  "  after  a  few  generations  the  Hebrews  assimilate  with  the 
character  and  are  actuated  by  the  feelings  of  the  nations  of  which 
they  become  a  part"  ;  which  at  best  is  only  very  partially  true.  It 
is  surely  a  fact,  and  a  leading  fact  about  them,  which  great  writers 
of  their  own  race  like  the  late  Lord  Beaconsfield  have  dwelt  on 
as  their  proud  distinction,  that  they  are  "  a  separate  and  cosmopo- 
litan race,"  having  a  tribal  bond,  tribal  aspirations,  and  tribal 
feelings  of  their  own.  And  it  is  just  this  fact  which  explains  the 
otherwise  inexplicable  phenomenon  that,  with  all  their  firm  and 
persistent  faith  in  their  own  religion — a  faith  evidently  shared  by 
the  present  writer — theirs  has  never,  either  in  ancient  or 
modern  times,  been,  like  Christianity  or  Mahometanism,  a  prosely- 
tizing creed.    At  particular  epochs  and  under  exceptional  circmn- 
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stances,  as  e.g.  about  the  opening  of  the  Christian  era,  many 
proselytes  joined  them,  but,  broadly  speaking,  it  has  never  been  their 
line  to  seek  converts,  for  the  simple  reason  that  theirs  was  from 
the  first  avowedly  and  essentially  a  national  and  not  a  universal 
faith.  And  this  inexpansive  nature  of  their  creed,  this  holding  aloof 
in  silent  disdain  from  other  religionists,  neither  denouncing  nor 
seeking  to  convert  them,  has  proved  the  secret  both  of  their 
weakness  and  of  their  strength.  Under  the  Roman  Empire  they 
were  hated  and  despised,  but  were  not  feared,  and  therefore  were 
usually  let  alone.  But  their  peculiar  hostility  to  the  Christians 
led  them,  as  Milman  points  out,  to  foster  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power  the  heathen  persecution  of  those  whom  they  regarded  as 
renegades  and  apostates »  and  hence,  when  on  the  conversion  of  the 
Empire  the  Christians  gained  the  upper  hand,  they  were  naturally 
tempted  to  make  reprisals. 

It  is  partly,  we  suspect,  from  his  failure  to  recognize  this 
essential  distinction  between  a  national  and  an  ecumenical  religion, 
that  Mr.  Salaman  has  allowed  his  righteous  indignation  against 
the  barbarous  methods  sometimes  employed — esg.  by  the  Spanish 
Inquisition — to  force  Jews  into  conformity  with  the  dominant 
faith  to  make  him  conspicuously  unjust  towards  the  honest,  however 
indiscreet,  zeal  which  Christians  in  every  age  have  manifested  for 
bringing  their  Jewish  neighbours  into  what  they  believed  to  be  the 
more  excellent  way.  Such  a  passage  as  the  following  says  more 
for  his  sincere  devotion  to  his  own  ancestral  creed,  for  which 
nobody  will  blame  him,  than  for  his  fairness  of  mind  or  dis- 
crimination : — 

With  insensate  arguments  they  urged  that  because  Jews  declined  to 
become  apostates,  and  thus  abandon  their  glorious  heritage,  their  divine 
religion,  they  must  of  necessity  be  "infidels"!  Christians  presumed  to 
determine,  with  dogmatic  certainty,  that  because  Jews  persistently  refused 
to  recognize  in  Jesus  the  Anointed  One  whom  God  had  promised  them, 
and  to  acknowledge  and  worship  Jesus  Christ  as  God  the  Father,  Creator, 
Governor,  and  Preserver  of  the  world,  they  must  a  fortiori  be  without  a 
God,  a  Redeemer,  and  Saviour !  that  because  Jews  would  not  consent  to  he 
''converted"  to  Christianity,  they  must  of  a  certainty  be  doomed  irrevoca- 
bly to  everlasting  perdition  in  this  world,  and  in  the  world  to  come  !  The 
Hebrews  were  wont  to  be  insolently  reviled  by  Christians  as  "  misbelieving 
Jews,"  whereas  they  were,  are,  and  ever  will  be  in  fact  believing  Jcivs,  i.e., 
Jews  believing  implicitly,  and  with  unswerving  constancy  in  their  own 
immutable  and  more  ancient  religion.  Christians  in  past  ages,  in  their 
pride  of  temporal  power,  insultingly  addressed  God's  "  chosen  people,''  His 
"  peculiar  treasure,"  then  weak,  unprotected,  and  powerless,  as  "  infidel 
dogs"!  "  misbelieving  dogs  "  !  with  the  same  contemptuous  language  and 
manner  that  Mohammedans  in  Arabia,  Morocco,  Tunis,  and  other  Moslem 
countries  have  since  used — as  it  were  in  retribution — to  the  Christians 
sometimes  domiciled  in  those  countries.  Christian  children  were  taught  by 
their  parents  and  guardians,  even  in  comparatively  modern  times,  to  treat 
Jews  with  derision  and  contumely,  as  Mohammedan  children  have  since 
been  instructed  to  treat  Christians,  and  as  the  ancient  Christian  Normans 
treated  the  conquered  Christian  Saxons  ! 

Even  as  a  comment  on  mediaeval  propagandism  this  is  very  unfair. 
From  the  Christian  point  of  view  Jews  were  of  course  "  mis- 
believers," or,  in  other  words,  aliens  from  the  true  faith,  just  as 
Christians  themselves  are  by  Mahometans  necessarily  looked  upon 
as  misbelievers.  But  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  equity  or  sound 
judgment  of  a  writer  who,  after  all  that  has  been  written  during 
the  last  half-century,  especially  by  German  writers,  on  the 
mediaeval  Church,  can  offer  the  following  as  an  adequate  summary 
of  its  religious  life  : — 

Religion,  however,  in  the  modern  acceptation  of  the  term,  did  not  then 
exist.  The  Christian  religion  was  then  a  counterfeit,  a  name,  a  superstition, 
a  fanaticism,  a  priestly  domination  working  adversely  upon  the  untutored 
minds  of  the  weak  and  timid ;  it  was  then  an  arrogant  assumption 
of  spiritual  power,  strengthened  by  ignorance,  and  supported  by  in- 
tolerance. 

Even  for  Louis  IX.,  the  saintly  ideal  of  Protestant  historians  like 
Dr.  Arnold,  no  less  than  of  his  own  co-religionists,  Mr.  Salaman 
can  find  no  better  designation  than  "  the,  royal  hypocrite,  St.  Louis 
of  France."  And  it  is  difficult  to  repress  a  smile  at  his  angry 
denunciation  of  the  well  meant,  however  foolish  and  ineffectual, 
efforts  of  modern  zealots  for  their  conversion,  when  he  exhorts  his 
brethren  "  not  to  suffer  any  further  offensive  interference  with 
their  religion,"  and  tells  Christians  they  should  "regard  any 
attempt  to  disturb  Jewish  faith  as  sacrilegious,"  because  it  was 
professed  by  "  the  Founder  of  their  own  religion."  If  Jews 
deserve  credit  for  maintaining  inflexibly  the  exclusive  divine 
claims  of  "  their  own  immutable  and  more  ancient  religion," 
Christians  who  believe  no  less  firmly  in  the  exclusive  and  uni- 
versal truth  of  theirs  may  surely  be  pardoned  at  least  for  desiring 
to  communicate  to  outsiders  what  they  regard  as  a  great  spiritual 
blessing.  It  may  be  irritating  perhaps  to  be  singled  out  as  the 
object  of  a  special  propagandism  by  such  agencies  as  "  the  London 
Society  for  Promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews  " ;  but  a  similar 
machinery  exists  for  the  benefit  of  other  religionists — e.g.  Irish 
Roman  Catholics,  for  whose  "  conversion  "  a  Society  has  been  ex- 
pressly organized  ;  and  in  either  case  it  is  only  reasonable  to 
credit  the  propagandists  with  excellent  motives,  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  their  modes  of  action  or  belief.  Mr.  Salaman 
j  is  mistaken  in  speaking  of  the  "  animosity  "  that  would  be  roused 
against  the  Jews  if  they  were  to  institute  a  Society  for  the  pro- 
motion of  Judaism  among  Christians.  Such  an  enterprise  w  ould 
probably  excite  some  amusement  from  its  obvious  futility,  and 
would  certainly  arouse  considerable  surprise,  because,  for  reasons 
already  referred  to,  Judaism  differs  from  all  the  other  great  religions 
of  the  world  in  lacking  the  motive  and  capacity  for  proselytism  ; 
but  it  would  offer  neither  matter  nor  excuse  for  animosity. 

But,  after  all,  the  standing  quarrel  between  Jews  and  Christians 
was  not  even  in  the  middle  ages,  and  is  still  less  in  the  present 
day,  only  or  chiefly  a  religious  one,  nor  can  the  blame,  any  more 
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than  in  other  quarrels,  he  laid  all  on  one  side.  Mr.  Freeman  speaks 
of  "  the  romantic  picture  of  the  despised,  humble  Jew  cringing 
before  every  Christian  whom  he  met"  as  being  "  in  every  age  of 
English  history  simply  a  romantic  picture,''  and  adds  of  the  Jews 
in  Europe  generally  that  "  hated,  feared,  and  loathed,  but  far  too 
deeply  feared  to  be  scorned  or  oppressed,  they  stalked  defiantly 
among  the  people  of  the  laud,  on  whom  they  throve,  safe  from 
harm  or  insult,  save  now  and  then,  when  popular  wrath  burst  all 
bounds.''  One  cause  of  this  popular  feeling  was  that  the  Jews  of  the 
early  middle  ages  were  noted  as  the  great  slavedealers — not  so  grave 
an  indictment,  it  is  fair  to  remember,  in  the  moral  code  of  that  day 
as  of  our  own.  Another  and  still  stronger  reason  was  that — not 
altogether  by  their  own  fault  or  their  own  choice  originally — they 
were  also  the  great  usurers.  Mr.  Salaman  has  devoted  a  separate 
chapter  to  this  point,  but,  like  the  rest  of  the  book,  it  contains  too 
much  of  irrelevant  recrimination  and  too  little  of  solid  fact. 
From  the  first  the  Church  had  taken  a  decided  line  against  usury, 
or  lending  at  interest,  in  any  form,  partly  from  the  mistaken  notion 
then  prevalent  that  money  is  an  unproductive  thing,  and  con- 
sequently that  when  a  loan  has  been  repaid  the  whole  obligation 
is  cancelled,  partly  because  the  current  rate  of  interest  was 
enormously  and  oppressively  high  when  Christian  moralists  first 
took  up  the  question,  but  mainly  no  doubt  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  forbidden  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  Jews  themselves 
however  had  no  such  scruples  in  dealing  with  "  the  stranger," 
and  therefore  naturally  took  to  a  lucrative  occupation  which 
■was  almost  the  only  one  left  open  to  them  ;  nor  did  Chris- 
tian rulers,  who  often  fouud  it  convenient  to  borrow,  care  to 
interdict  too  strictly  a  sinful  trade  to  those  who  were  already 
beyond  the  pale  of  salvation.  To  Christians  however  all  ex- 
ercise of  it  was  absolutely  prohibited  by  the  laws  both  of 
Church  and  State  at  least  up  to  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century,  and  during  that  period  the  Jews  were  the  only 
money-lenders  ;  from  the  twelfth  century  onwards,  in  spite  of 
repeated  conciliar  decrees,  Christians  began  to  practise  the  busi- 
ness, first  in  Italy,  afterwards  in  France  and  England,  but 
the  Jews  still  retained  the  pre-eminence  in  that  line  which 
their  wealth  and  long  experience  had  acquired  for  them,  and 
the  consequent  odium  which  it  entailed.  Their  unpopularity 
in  the  East  of  Europe  at  the  present  day  is  due  in  great  measure 
to  similar  causes  ;  while  in  Germany  their  vast  numbers,  immense 
wealth,  and  great  influence  over  the  periodical  press  have  con- 
tributed largely  to  foster  the  recent  recrudescence  of  Judenhass. 
History  will  hardly  allow  us  to  dismiss  with  Mr.  Salaman  as  a 
mere  "  popular  fallacy  "  the  notion  that  they  have  developed  above 
other  races  a  special  aptitude  for  the  acquisition  of  riches,  nor  are 
we  sure  that  they  would  be  anxious  themselves  to  disclaim  the  soft 
impeachment. 

The  chapter  on  the  Jewish  Clergy  contains  some  curious  in- 
formation, though  less  than  we  had  hoped  to  find  there,  on  a 
point  of  which  the  general  public  know  next  to  nothing.  We 
should  have  been  content  to  assume,  with  fewer  words  about  itj 
that  many  ministers  of  the  Synagogue  "  are  well-bred  gentlemen, 
as  thoroughly  au  fait  with  the  regulations  of  good  society  as 
the  highest  aristocrats  in  the  land,"  and  should  have  liked  to 
bear  a  little  more  about  their  training  and  appointment  to 
their  offices.  They  need  not,  it  seems,  be  "  priests  "  or  "  rabbis," 
nor  has  there  been  room  for  the  discharge  of  priestly  functions 
since  the  destruction  of  the  Temple.  And,  if  we  rightly  under- 
stand the  author,  no  formal  rite  of  ordination  at  all  has  been 
observed  since  the  end  of  the  first  century,  though  he  does  not 
explain  by  what  methods  of  institution  to  office  its  place  has  been 
supplied.  A  Jewish  minister  may  be  either  "  preacher "  or 
*■'  reader,"  or  may  combine  both  functions ;  and  he  is  called  upon, 
besides  discharging  his  public  duties  in  the  synagogue,  to  visit 
the  poor  and  sick  of  his  congregation,  and  to  bury  the  dead.  The 
custom  of  English  preaching  in  the  synagogues  is  stated  to  be  of 
very  recent  introduction,  and  is  not  now  universal.  There  is 
another  branch  of  the  subject  on  which  we  could  wish  Mr. 
Salaman  had  given  us  fuller  and  more  precise  information.  It  is 
generally  understood  that  there  are  two  sects  among  the  Jews, 
corresponding  roughly  to  the  distinction  of  Catholic  and  Protestant 
among  Christians,  if  we  take  the  former  term  to  include  those  who 
adhere  to  an  authoritative  revelation  with  a  ministry  and  ordi- 
nances of  divine  appointment  to  expound  and  apply  it ;  while  the 
latter  includes  all  who  adopt  a  more  elastic,  or,  it  may  be, 
rationalistic,  view  of  these  matters.  In  a  previous  chapter,  the 
author  had  appeared  to  deny  the  existence  of  any  religious  diver- 
sities of  importance  among  Jews  beyond  the  distinction,  sure  to  be 
found  in  every  communion,  between  those  who  care  for  their 
faith,  and  those  who  are  sceptical  or  indifferent.  But  he  tells 
us  expressly  here  of  "  the  Reformed  Synagogues  "  which  began 
to  be  established  in  England  about  forty  years  ago  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  ruling  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  his  language 
implies  that  the  separation  continues,  although  time  has  helped 
to  soften  the  bitterness  of  feeling  it  originally  produced ;  but  no 
details  are  supplied.  We  are  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  division 
is  really  a  more  fundamental  one  than  our  author  is  willing  to 
allow,  and  should  at  all  events  have  been  glad  to  have  some  more 
explicit  information  about  it.  The  appendix,  with  the  exception 
of  a  chapter  already  noticed  on  "  Jewish  Conversion,"  is  a  patch- 
work of  very  miscellaneous  fragments,  possessing  for  the  most  part 
no  permanent  interest.  Few  will  be  disposed  to  question  the 
justice  of  Mr.  Salaman 's  censure  of  the  "  foolish  blunder  and  un- 
pardonable crime  "  of  those  who  strive  to  excite  a  rancorous  feel- 
ing between  Christians  and  Jews,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  there 


are  not  many  in  this  country  to  deserve  it.  But  the  tone  of  queru- 
lous irritation  which  pervades  the  volume  throughout  is  not  the 
best  calculated  to  promote  the  mutual  amity  between  them  which 
he  desires. 


A  BALLROOM  REPENTANCE.* 

THE  maxim  that  good  workmanship  does  not  always  mean 
good  art  is  as  applicable  to  novel-writing  as  to  painting ;  but 
the  question  whether  an  individual  workman  of  undoubted  ability 
is  also  an  able  artist  is  often  difficult  to  answer,  and  frequently 
remains  a  matter  of  private  opinion.  Every  one  must  admire  the 
marvellous  execution  in  a  picture  by  Teniers  of  a  man  getting 
drunk.  The  swollen  flesh  of  the  face  and  hands  of  the  toper, 
too  evidently  suggestive  of  the  fact  that  this  is  by  no  means  his 
first  debauch ;  the  clever  painting  of  the  glass,  half  filled  with 
sparkling  wine,  that  he  lovingly  grasps  in  one  hand  ;  the  light, 
shade,  and  colouring  of  the  brown  jug  that  he  languidly  holds 
with  the  other ;  and  the  rendering  of  less  pleasing  details  in 
the  picture,  could  scarcely  be  surpassed  as  regards  their  technical 
workmanship  ;  but  critics  are  never  likely  to  agree  as  to  whether 
such  a  picture  deserves  to  be  called  a  good  work  of  art.  There  is 
also  this  to  be  added,  that  while  a  good  artist  may  occasionally 
treat  of  a  disagreeable  subject,  there  are  grave  reasons  for  question- 
ing the  taste  of  a  painter  who  always  prefers  disagreeable  to 
agreeable  subjects.  The  same  objections  are  applicable  to  the 
artist  who  lays  more  stress  on  the  low  accessories  than  on  the  leading 
characters  of  his  work.  One  cannot  feel  predisposed  towards  the 
painter  who  has  evidently  bestowed  more  pains,  labour,  and  thought 
on  a  bunch  of  onions  than  on  the  faces  of  his  principal  figures.  On 
the  same  principle,  when  we  find  a  novel  filled  with  cleverly 
drawn,  but  vulgar  and  unpleasant,  characters,  we  may  admit  the 
descriptive  strength  of  the  novelist  while  we  question  his  powers 
as  an  artist;  and  when  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  a  pen  has 
dwelt  lovingly  on  disagreeable  details — the  literary  equivalents  of 
the  toper's  glass  and  the  bunch  of  onions — we  have  fair  reasons 
for  entertaining  serious  doubts  about  the  taste  of  the  writer.  We 
are  very  far  from  insinuating  that  the  author  of  A  Ballroom 
Repentance  is  a  literary  Mieris  or  Terburg.  There  could  scarcely 
be  a  stronger  contrast  than  that  between  the  exquisite  finish  in 
the  paintings  of  those  artists  and  the  want  of  it  in  her  novels. 
Yet  we  readily  .admit  that  she  draws  her  characters  with  great 
force,  that  her  details  are  well  worked  out,  that  her  scenes  are  life- 
like, and  that  she  has  considerable  descriptive  ability.  If  seldom 
congenial,  her  work  is  often  amusing ;  and  it  must  be  owned 
that,  where  it  offends  good  taste,  it  frequently  provokes  laughter 
also. 

In  the  book  before  us  there  is  a  large  number  of  characters,  but 
the  only  good  one  is  a  prig.  The  scenes  of  the  novel  are  laid 
chiefly  in  hotels  and  pensions  frequented  by  the  English  at  Clarens, 
Nice,  Monte  Carlo,  and  Rome.  The  people  described  are 
exactly  those  whom  one  would  carefully  avoid  when  travelling, 
and  they  represent  the  most  objectionable  type  of  our  countrymen 
abroad.  The  description  of  the  "  sharp,  chirruping,  altogether 
terrible"  Mrs.  Skelton  and  her  daughters  is  a  good  specimen  of  the 
style  of  the  book.  Her  children,  she  says,  "  are  not  handsome 
according  to  rule,"  "  but  they  are  the  delight  of  artists,  each  in  her 
different  genre."  "  My  girls,  you  see,  are  so  unsophisticated  ! 
Pansy  and  Dian,  until  we  came  abroad,  never  mixed  in  any  but  the 
best  circles  of  Cathedral  society;  and  our  giddy  little  Aurora,  of 
course,  was  still  in  the  schoolroom."  Pansy  and  Dian  are  "old 
young  ladies,"  and  our  giddy  little  Aurora  is  six-and-twenty.  Of 
the  latter  her  mother  says,  "  If  we  were  at  our  own  place  at  home, 
the  naughty  child  would  be  in  the  schoolroom  still " ;  and  adds, 
"  but  we  manage,  Di  and  I  between  us,  to  coax  her  sometimes  to 
her  lessons."  Aurora  is  sadly  backward  at  her  French  verbs,  "  and 
her  arithmetic  still  falls  short  of  the  mark."  Aurora  herself  is 
described  as  "  peony-cheeked,  laughing,  indiscreet :  the  hoyden, 
the  irrepressible,  gushing,  spoilt  child  of  the  family."  Her  sister 
Diana,  who  "  is  tall,  acidulated,  intellectual,"  "  greenish  "  in  com- 
plexion, and  "  seldom  without  a  Cambridge  text-book  in  her 
hands,"  says  that  "  The  cottage  maid  of  Wordsworth,  who  had  a 
rustic  woodland  air,  is  thought  to  be  well  embodied  in  our  little 
wild  Aurora."  Pansy  "  is  florid,  stout,  short,  and  in  her  thirtieth 
year.  Pansy  dresses  in  chintz,  with  flame-coloured '  housewife '  pina- 
fores, wears  her  hair  in  a  tangle  above  a  pair  of  beetling  brows,  knits 
socks  for  the  poor,  even  between  the  courses  of  a  table-d'hote 
dinner,  and  is  ofttimes  put  warmly  forward,"  "  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  curates,  as  a  Home  Treasure."  We  are  introduced  to  the 
mother  as  "  a  very  libel  on  old  age,"  with  her  daughters  "  around 
her,  in  sallow  greens,  brickdust  crimsons,  and  dull  golds."  More 
objectionable  than  even  the  daughters,  "despite  the  exceeding 
vulgarity  that  comes  to  "them  "by  education  and  inheritance,"  is 
the  son,  Mr.  Thomas  Skelton,  known  familiarly  in  his  family 
circle  as  T.  S.  This  gentleman's  estimate  of  his  mother  and  sisters 
was  not  a  high  one.  To  the  childish  Aurora  he  makes  the  follow- 
ing confidential  communications.  "  No  one  at  the  present  age  of 
the  world  cares  a  fig  about  a  girl's  doings,  so  long  as  she  hand- 
some is."  (He  had  been  quoting  the  proverb  "  handsome  is  that 
handsome  does.")  "  And  the  three  Miss  Skeltons  are  not  hand- 
some. In  the  second  place  there  is  the  mamma."  "  Men,  you  see, 
have  a  trick  of  looking  at  a  girl's  mater,  and  thinking  what  the 

*  A  Ballroom  Repentance.  Bv  Annie  Edwardes,  Author  of  Archie 
Lovell,"  "  Ought  We  to  Visit  Her  ?  "  &c.  2  vols.  London  :  Richard 
Bentley  &  Sou.  1SS2. 
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girl,  herself,  is  likely  to  become.  And  men  "  "  abhor  electroplate." 
And  then,  after  bemoaning  the  rapid  approach  of  his  "  own  final 
smash,"  he  coolly  observes,  "  If  my  sisters  had  found  husbands  in 
their  youth  and— well,  if  anything  had  happened  to  the  mamma, 
and  she  had  only  cut  up  decently,  I  might  have  gone  to  the  dogs 
at  a  less  rapid  pace  than  I  am  doing  now."  An  acquaintance  then 
accidentally  appears  upon  the  scene,  who  happens  to  mention  that 
he  is  fond  of  good  music,  when  the  pleasant  T.  S.  replies,  "  That 
is  just  my  case."  "  Don't  care  a  curse  for  amateurs  and  pianoforte 
players.  Give  me  your  operatic  tip-toppers — Patti  and  Trebelli, 
or  nothing.    Them's  my  maxims." 

It  is  time  that  we  made  some  mention  of  the  heroine.  This 
young  lady  is  not  vulgar,  but  she  is  a  prodigious  flirt,  who  likes  to 
keep  half  a  dozen  men  dangling  at  her  heels  while  she  considers 
herself  heartbroken  on  account  of  a  hopeless  attachment.  In  two 
instances  she  engages  herself  to  be  married,  and  allows  the  settle- 
ments to  be  drawn  up  and  the  days  of  the  wedding  fixed,  and  then 
she  jilts  her  fiances  at  the  last  moment.  She  is  thoroughly  heart- 
less and  selfish,  and  poses  as  an  intellectual,  musical,  and  freethink- 
ing  "blue."  Her  mother  is  a  woman  of  much  the  same  stamp, 
but  in  addition  to  the  qualifications  of  the  daughter  she  possesses 
those  of  deception,  artifice,  and  fraud.  A  more  unpleasant 
character,  under  a  cloak  of  excessive  refinement,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  imagine.  The  hero  is  rather  better  than  his  lady  love,  and 
he  is  understood  to  have  acted  in  a  certain  case  with  a  noble  spirit 
of  self-sacrifice ;  but  he  selects  as  his  bosom  friends  a  most  un- 
savoury couple,  with  whom  he  wanders  about  Europe  and 
frequents  the  gambling-tables  at  Monte  Carlo.  He  allows  himself 
to  be  befooled  by  an  odious  woman,  with  whom  no  gentleman 
with  a  grain  of  sense  in  his  head  would  associate,  and  he  is  any- 
thing but  the  sort  of  man  to  whom  we  should  care  to  see  a 
young  lady,  in  whom  we  took  an  interest,  married. 

Mrs.  Magrath  is  one  of  the  agreeable  characters  presented  to  us 
in  this  novel.  She  tells  us  that  "  one  of  my  uncles,  the  well-known 
Mr.  Samuel  Treddles,  was  a  man  of  position."  "  Indeed,  all  the 
Treddles  were  carriage  people."  And  she  adds,  "  I  was  quite 
in  the  dining-out  set  of  my  mamma's  neighbourhood."  Mrs. 
Scipio  Leonidas  Briggs,  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  figures  early 
in  the  first  volume.  She  calls  the  Alps  "  handsome,"  and  declares 
that  if  she  were  "  a  well  person  "  she  would  "take  some  sublime 
trips  around  among  these  scenes  " ;  but  she  is  "  quite  too  sick  and 
fragile  for  strong  exertion."  She  complains  sadly  of  European 
oysters — "  poor,  shrivelled,  tasteless  bivalves,  here  in  Europe. 
Think  of  them  in  New  York !  "  "  You  get  those  oysters  with 
breakfast,  roasted  on  the  half-shell,  or  devilled,  or  steamed.  You 
get  them  as  an  appetizer  before  dinner,  raw,  luscious,  and  juicy — 
my  yes !  sweet  tender  portly.  You  get  them  at  dinner,"  and  so 
on.  "  Mountains  and  lakes,  and  travelling  around,  may  suit  for  a 
well  person.  A  dyspeptic  invalid  wants  a  considerable  deal  more 
■nourishment  than  can  be  taken  out  of  handsome  scenery."  "  It's 
my  dyspepsia,  you  see,  that's  my  trouble."  We  have  also  to  in- 
troduce the  reader  to  the  charming  Mrs.  Pinto,  a  woman  with  a 
scarlet  umbrella,  a  lap-dog,  a  male  friend,  and  a  Frenchified 
husband.  She  is  of  the  "  large-limbed  goddess  type  Rubens  loved 
to  paint.  A  pyramid  of  bleached  gold  hair  towers,  cloud-like, 
above  her  head."  She  wears  inordinate  jewelry,  inordinate  heels 
to  her  boots,  a  complexion  of  a  texture  too  opaque  to  admit  of  a 
blush,  and  6|  gloves  over  7  A  hands.  Her  French,  the  author  tells 
us,  "  is  of  the  'ighgate  "ill  boarding-school,  pure  and  undefiled." 
Her  favourite  spot  in  this  world  is  Monte  Carlo,  where  she 
plays  both  roulette  and  trente-et-quaraute  with  great  impartiality. 
She  has  her  creed,  too,  and  in  one  place  she  laments  the  spiritual 
condition  of  a  friend  who  "  has  no  beliefs.  I  am  as  broad 
as  most  people,  still  one  must  have  some  dogmatic  weaknesses." 
She  then  proceeds  to  describe  her  devotion  to  a  precious  relic 
which  she  carries  in  a  bracelet:  — 

"  You  see  this  mysterious  amulet  I  wear  in  my  bracelet  ?  It  is  a  morsel 
of  De  Morigny's  rope — the  wretched  little  Frenchman,"  says  Nessie,  with 
the  contempt  minds  of  a  certain  order  feel  towards  failure,  "  who  hanged 
himself  the  other  day.  (And  I  know  it  to  be  authentic  !  A  good  many 
forgeries  are  current,  but  Pinto  was  on  the  spot  at  once.)  Well,  whenever 
I  wear  my  bracelet  I  am  certain  to  win  at  roulette — tho  ugh,  of  course,  I 
would  not  tempt  fate  by  wearing  it  too  often." 

"  "i'our  principles,  madam,  are  above  praise." 

"  At  superstition  I  draw  the  line.  No  Aberglaube  ;  no  fetishism  for  me." 
Nessie  inclines  much  towards  airing  words  she  does  not  rightly  understand. 
"  I  call  it  blind  credulity,  do  not  yon,  to  back  one  number  because  you  got 
it  in  exchange  for  your  umbrella,  or  another  because  it  was  on  the  fiacre 
that  took  you  to  the  Nice  Station  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  should  call  it  a  dogmatic  weakness,  Mrs.  Pinto." 

"  But  I  am  above  all  that.  My  faiths  are  few  but  firm.  This  bracelet, 
I  know,  brings  me  luck  at  roulette." 

This  is  the  woman  that  the  hero  of  the  novel  selects  as  his  friend 
and  companion  !  A  character  that  figures  very  often  in  the  story 
is  Mr.  J ohn  Farintyre,  "  a  very  fat,  very  blonde  young  man,"  to 
whom  the  heroine  is  engaged  to  be  married  during  about  nine- 
tenths  of  the  novel.  "  Frankly  vacuous  are  his  round  reddish- 
brown  eyes,  vacuous  is  the  smile  by  which,  no  very  perceptible 
jest  to  the  fore,  he  shows  the  whiteness  of  his  teeth."  Another  of 
the  heroine's  devoted  admirers  is  the  already  quoted  prig,  who  we 
said  was  the  only  good  character  in  the  book.  He  is  the  least 
amusing  of  all  the  actors  in  the  drama,  and  he  comes  off  very 
badly  at  the  end  of  the  story.  The  description  of  the  poet  Filippo 
Filippi,  who  is  "content,  like  many  another  Italian  patriot,  to  live 
out  of  the  country  for  which,  in  rhyme,  he  is  ready  to  give  his 
blood,"  is  well  drawn.  He  is  "  a  tall,  grandly-built  Florentine  of 
fifty-five  or  sixty ;  a  man,  every  inch  a  poet — white-bearded, 
eagle-eyed,  with  a  Titianesque  head  set  finely  on  his  shoulders, 


with  just  a  flavour  of  garlic  pervading  his  courtly  presence." 
Among  the  minor  characters,  Smart,  the  ladies'  maid,  is  perhaps 
the  most  cleverly  described. 

With  the  plot  of  the  story  we  have  no  cause  for  quarrelling. 
It  is  simple,  transparent,  and  agreeably  free  from  side  issues.  We 
think,  however,  that  "  something  ought  to  have  been  done  "  for 
the  prig.  When  we  closed  the  book  we  felt  as  if  we  had  left  a 
friend's  bouse  without  tipping  one  of  the  servants.  The  aufhor 
should  certainly  have  "  remembered  "  this  prig.  As  regards  the 
style  of  the  writer  we  will  not  say  much,  although  it  would  be 
easy  to  be  critical.  We  are  not  very  fond  of  such  phraseology  as 
"  the  gracefullest,  most  self-poised  little  woman,"  nor  do  we 
care  to  hear  of  people  loving  "  more  utterly  "  at  one  time  than 
at  another.  "  Hell  in  crystals  "  does  not  seem  to  us  a  very  pretty 
name  for  chloral  hydrate,  but  the  taste  of  the  author  probably 
differs  from  ours.  It  does  not  gratify  us  to  read  that  a  young 
lady  "  heaves  palpitating  sighs,"  or  that  "  her  small  white 
face  is  bathed  in  sweats,"  and  that  "  her  damp  hair  hangs  in 
masses  round  her  forehead."  "A  conception  to  human  weakness  " 
we  take  for  a  misprint.  But  a  novel  must  be  taken  as  a  whole — 
for  better  or  for  worse ;  and  with  all  its  imperfections,  with  its 
vulgar  and  unpleasant  characters,  with  its  aimless  story,  and  its 
disagreeable  tone,  A  Ballroom  Repentance  has  fair  claims  to  be 
classed  among  the  readable  novels  of  the  season.  It  is  written 
with  considerable  dramatic  power,  the  characters  are  cleverly  and 
forcibly  drawn,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  book  is  not  too  long. 


TEA  CULTURE  IN  INDIA.* 

WHEN,  sixty  years  ago,  a  stoppage  in  the  China  trade  seeming 
imminent,  the  English  Society  of  Arts  offered  its  gold  medal 
or  fifty  guineas  to  anyone  who  should  grow  and  prepare  the  great- 
est quantity,  not  less  than  twenty  pounds,  of  tea  of  good  quality  in 
the  East  or  West  Indies,  or  any  other  British  colony,  nothing  came 
of  the  proposal  until,  nearly  twenty  years  later,  it  became  known 
through  the  East  India  Company  that  tea  had  been  grown  in 
India,  whereupon  the  Society  awarded  its  medal  to  the  grower, 
Mr.  C.  A.  Bruce,  who  laid  claim  to  it.  From  that  slender  and 
comparatively  recent  beginning  there  has  grown  up  an  industry 
which  holds  already  an  important  place  in  commerce,  and,  as  the 
works  which  we  now  bring  before  our  readers  suffice  to  show,  has  a 
literature  of  its  own.  So  numerous  and  comprehensive  have  been 
the  botanical  and  chemical  treatises,  the  mercantile  or  statistical 
notices,  and  the  incidental  publications  of  all  kinds  connected  with 
the  tea  cultivation  in  British  India,  as  to  suggest  to  the  editor 
of  the  Tea  Gazette  the  idea  of  a  Tea  Cyclopaedia,  containing  a 
selection  of  articles  on  the  scientific  aspect  or  natural  history  of 
the  plant,  its  culture  and  preparation,  the  soils  and  manures  best 
fitted  for  it,  the  buildings  and  methods  of  storage  and  transit, 
together  with  the  statistics  indicative  of  the  present  condition  and 
prospective  fortunes  of  the  trade.  The  extent  of  materials  that 
lay  open  for  this  compilation  may  be  estimated  from  the  list  of 
nearly  fifty  separate  volumes,  reports,  or  articles,  which  the 
writer  presents  as  the  bibliography  of  the  subject.  The  names  of 
many  distinguished  chemists,  botanists,  travellers,  and  journalists 
give  authority  to  the  facts  and  figures  out  of  which  each  depart- 
ment of  the  undertaking  is  made  up  ;  and,  if  somewhat  discursive 
in  style  and  erratic  in  arrangement,  the  work  as  a  whole  speaks 
well  for  the  ability  and  industry  of  the  editor.  Prominent  among 
the  contributors  is  Mr.  Samuel  Baildon,  who  opens  with  a  short 
but  instructive  sketch  of  the  origin  and  future  prospects  of 
tea  in  India,  which  he  has  followed  up  and  amplified  in  the 
second  of  the  volumes  before  us,  treating  the  industry  in  its 
relations  to  finance  and  labour,  and  supplying  a  guide  for 
capitalists  and  assistants  in  tea  cultivation.  From  the  notices 
here  brought  together  there  seems  abundant  reason  for  the 
belief  that,  so  far  from  the  tea  plant  being  the  distinctive 
and  original  product  of  China,  it  had  its  true  birthplace  in 
Upper  India,  and  was  transported  across  the  Himalaya  range  into 
the  Celestial  Empire,  where  it  was  cultivated  in  a  degenerate 
form  very  inferior  to  the  true  and  parent  stock.  In  Assam  it 
is  still  to  be  found  growing  wild,  keeping  up  its  purity  as  an 
indigenous  growth.  With  its  discovery  in  that  province  it  has 
been  thought  the  tea  enterprise  in  India  had  its  beginning.  But 
it  is  here  proved  to  have  originated  with  Colonel  Kyd,  who  in 
1780  formed  a  tea-garden  in  Calcutta  with  plants  from  Canton — 
the  nucleus  of  the  well-known  Botanic  Gardens.  It  met  with 
anything  but  encouragement,  being  looked  upon  as  an  unwelcome 
rival  to  the  China  tea  trade,  then  a  source  of  much  profit  to  the 
East  India  Company.  The  tea-plant  is,  it  seems,  to  be  found 
growing  wild  in  the  forests  and  jungles  of  Upper  Assam,  the 
Sylhet  hills,  the  Himalaya,  and  the  great  range  of  mountains  that 
extends  from  thence  through  China  to  the  Yang-tse-kiang.  Thea 
Assamensis,  though  differing  in  minor  points  of  structure  and  size, 
is  pronounced  by  botanists  to  be  specifically  identical  with  the  tea  of 
China,  partaking  of  the  characters  both  of  T.  Bohea  and  T.  Viridis, 
in  its  geographical  distribution  as  to  latitude  approaching  the 

*  The  Tea  Cyclopaedia:  Articles  071  Tea,  Tea  Science,  Blights,  Soils  and 
Manures,  Cultivation,  Buildings,  Manufacture,  fyc,  with  Tea  Statistics.  Com- 
piled by  the  Editor  of  the  "  lndiau  Tea  Gazette,"  illustrated  with  Coloured 
Plates  on  "  Blights  "  from  Drawings  by  S.  E.  Peal.  London  :  Whittingham 
&  Co.  1882. 

The  Tea  Industry  in  India;  a  Review  of  Finance  and  Labour,  and  a 
Guide  for  Capitalists  and  Assistants.   By  Samuel  Baildon,  Author  of  "Tea 
I  in  India."    London :  Allen  &  Co.  1882. 
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black  plant,  and  in  its  stations  the  green.  The  elate  of  its  intro- 
duction into  Chita  seems  past  determination.  It  has  always  been 
felt  to  he  a  matter  for  surprise  that  no  mention  of  tea  drinking  should 
have  been  made  by  Marco  Polo.  Soliman,  an  Arabian  merchant 
who  wrote  an  account  of  his  travels  in  the  East  about  the  year 
S50  A.D.,  is  quoted  by  Macpherson,  in  his  History  of  European 
Commerce  Kith  India,  as  stating  that  tea  (sah)  is  the  usual 
beverage  of  the  Chinese  ;  yet  no  other  mention  of  the  custom  has 
been  met  with  prior  to  the  Jesuit  missions  to  China  and  Japan  a 
little  before  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Botero  is  quoted 
as  speaking  of  it  in  1 590,  Texeira,  a  Portuguese,  about  the  year 
1600  saw  the  dried  leaves  of  tea  at  Malacca,  and  Olearius  in  163S 
found  it  in  use  among  the  Persians,  who  obtained  the  leaves  from 
China  through  the  medium  of  the  Usbeck  Tartars.  Tea  seems  to  have 
been  first  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Dutch  East  India  Company, 
and  to  have  found  its  way  into  London  from  Amsterdam.  Tea,  coffee, 
and  chocolate  are  all  mentioned  together  in  an  Act  of  Parliament 
of  1660,  wherein  a  duty  of  8d.  is  charged  upon  every  gallon  of 
chocolate,  sherbet,  and  tea  made  for  sale.  How  great  a  novelty  it 
was  is  shown  by  Pepys's  well-known  entry,  September  25,  1661 : — 
"I  sent  for  a  cup  of  tea  (a  Chinese  drink)  of  which  I  had  never 
drank  before."  It  long  continued  to  be  imported  in  small  quanti- 
ties only,  the  East  India  Company  having  purchased  in  1664  for 
presentation  to  the  King  2  lbs.  2  ozs.  of  tea.  In  167S  they  im- 
ported 4,713  lbs.  of  tea,  it  being  then  for  the  first  time  thought 
worth  their  attention  as  an  article  of  trade. 

Insignificant  as  the  growth  and  import  of  Indian  tea  may  still  be 
thought  by  the  side  of  its  long  dominant  Chinese  rival,  the 
development  of  the  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  late 
years  shows  a  surprising  and  ever-growing  increase.  The  returns 
quoted  in  the  Cyclopcedia  indicate  a  gradual  expansion  year  by 
year  from  1,250,000  lbs.  in  1861,  equivalent  to  1  per  cent, 
upon  the  total  importation,  to  27,000,000  lb3.  in  1876,  or  19  per 
cent,  of  the  whole ;  the  proportion  contributed  by  Assam  being 
roughly  about  50  per  cent. ;  Cachar  and  Sylhet,  25  ;  Darjeeling, 
13;  Kangra,  Kumaon,  and  Dehra  Doon,  10;  Chittagong, " 
Chota  Nagpore,  and  the  Neilgherries,  2.  The  Custom  House 
returns  set  clown  the  total  imports  for  1SS1  at  45,765,000  lbs. 
The  elaborate  tables  appended  to  the  work  before  us  give  in 
more  minute  detail  the  production  of  each  district,  with  the 
prices  commande  d  n  the  London  market,  not  only  for  the  teas 
of  India,  but  for  the  various  Chinese  descriptions,  as  well  as 
those  of  Japan  and  Java,  to  the  end  of  the  year  1SS0.  Other 
tables  give  an  analysis  of  the  working  of  various  Tea  Companies, 
showing  the  gross  price  per  pound,  the  cost  of  growth,  manu- 
facture, and  sale,  the  dividends  declared,  the  yield  per  acre,  the 
capital  invested  and  the  market  value  of  shares.  We  get  also  a 
list  of  the  Indian  Tea  Companies,  over  eighty  in  number,  with  the 
ruling  quotations  of  March  1 88 1.  It  is  by  no  means  clear  in  many 
instances  whether  rupees  or  pounds  sterling  are  intended,  though 
there  is,  we  regret  to  say,  no  mistaking  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of 
more  than  three-quarters  of  the  Companies  the  dividends  are  set 
down  as  nil.  A  more  cheering  effect  is  produced  upon  the  reader's 
mind  by  the  final  comparative  analysis  of  the  accounts  of  twelve 
of  the  principal  Companies  for  1879,  in  which,  though  four  return 
nil,  two  pay  dividends  of  10  per  cent.,  having  in  the  preceding  years 
paid  in  one  case  25  and  27,  in  the  other  14  and  10,  per  cent.  Eight 
per  cent,  is  paid  by  a  third  Company,  and  by  others  6i,  5,  and  4 
respectively.  It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  an  industry  compara- 
tively so  novel,  working  under  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  as 
yet  so  little  ascertained  in  practice,  and  having  to  create  for  itself  a 
taste  on  the  part  of  the  home  public,  should  carry  off  forthwith  the 
favour  of  themarketfromoneestablished  by  the  monopoly  of  acouple 
of  centuries.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  earnest  and  judicious  up- 
holders of  the  Indian  enterprise  like  Mr.  Baildon  should  be 
cautious  in  their  estimates  of  immediate  success.  In  his  remarks 
upon  the  financial  aspect  of  the  subject  he  dwells  upon  the 
very  considerable  decrease  in  the  prices  now  obtained  for 
Indian  teas,  and  urges  most  sensibly  the  true  method  of 
meeting  this  and  other  difficulties.  First  of  all,  the  cost  of 
production  must  come  down,  which  is  only  to  be  effected  by  ob- 
taining a  greater  result  from  an  existing  area,  by  abandoning 
gardens  that  must  remain  unremunerative  unless  treated  to  an  ample 
amount  of  manure,  and,  above  all,  by  securing  cheaper  and  more 
intelligent  labour.  He  reproaches  the  Government  with  not 
systematically  organizing  emigration  from  the  overcrowded  dis- 
tricts of  Bengal  and  Southern  India,  and  that  not  so  much  for  the 
direct  protection  of  a  commercial  enterprise,  but  rather  with  a 
view  to  raising  the  condition  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  Indian  Government  may  fairly  be  called  upon  to 
undertake  measures  in  this  direction.  Not  exiled  from  India,  but 
re-settled  in  Assam,  the  coolie  or  ryot  would  find  his  condition 
bettered,  his  intelligence  brought  out,  and  his  life  made  more 
secure,  at  the  same  time  that  the  risk  of  famine  in  his  present 
crowded  and  plague-infested  home  would  be  proportionally 
lightened. 

Upon  the  subject  of  soils  fit  for  tea-planting  and  the  artificial 
means  of  improving  and  renovating  them,  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
if  somewhat  desultory  and  conflicting  matter  has  been  brought 
together  in  the  Tea  Cyclopadia.  Chemical  analysis  has  been 
directed  to  the  structure  and  needs  of  plants,  the"  properties  of 
soils,  and  the  composition  and  application  of  manures,  while  the 
experience  of  planters  and  managers  has  been  gathered  from 
a  wide  area  of  observation.  Where  a  large  herd  of  cattle  is 
not  available  for  the  best  kind  of  dressing,  recourse  has  to 
be  made   to   ashes,  guano,  superphosphate   of  lime,  salt,  oil- 


cake, aquatic  plants,  or  the  mud  of  jheels,  bheels,  tanks,  and 
ponds,  which  are  here  discussed  in  turn.  Drainage  is  an  operation 
to  be  avoided  by  a  judicious  choice  of  site,  since  expensive  opera- 
tions entail  ruin,  and  while  stagnant  water  is  one  of  the  deadliest 
enemies  of  the  tea  plant,  there  is  only  one  alternative  to  draining, 
and  that  is  early  abandonment.  On  planting,  hedging,  terracing, 
hoeing,  pruning,  and  plucking,  many  serviceable  hints  are  given, 
with  practical  rules  for  drying,  regulating  fermentation,  packing 
and  storing  the  leaf. 

After  the  most  scientific  and  assiduous  study  of  all  that  con- 
cerns climate,  soil,  and  the  conditions  of  the  market,  the  planter 
may  find  his  expectations  almost  in  a  moment  blighted  by  any 
one  of  the  manifold  pests  which  form  the  curse  of  life  in  the 
tropics.  Special  pains  have  been  taken  in  the  Tea  Cyclopcedia 
with  the  causes  and  treatment  of  blights  and  pests  of  various 
kinds,  and  no  portion  of  the  work  is  likely  to  be  of  more 
value  to  the  cultivator.  The  best  opinions  have  been  care- 
fully selected,  the  closing  summary  of  which  gives,  after  all,  but 
the  cold  comfort  of  proving  how  little  by  way  of  remedy  lies 
within  the  power  of  man.  Blights,  in  general,  may  be  divided 
into  the  two  main  classes  of  insects  and  fungoids.  Excluding  the 
locust,  as  a  thing  apart,  the  insect  pests  are  set  down  as — 1,  cater- 
pillar :  2,  borer ;  3,  orange  beetle ;  4,  several  kinds  of  grubs,  build- 
ing "  cases  ";  5,  tea-bug  ;  6,  a  smaller  insect  of  the  same  group,  as 
yet  unnamed  ;  7,  red  spider.  To  these  another  correspondent  adds 
the  mosquito-blight,  which  he  says  has  lately  cost  many  pro- 
mising estates  twenty-five  or  thirty  per  cent.  Being  found  in 
young  estates  upon  rich  or  virgin  soil,  this  pest  cannot  be  set  down, 
as  in  other  cases,  to  exhaustion  of  the  land.  Admirable  coloured 
plates  set  before  the  eye  the  aspect  and  structure  of  these  deadly 
foes  of  the  planter.  The  worst,  perhaps,  is  the  red  spider — or 
acarus,  as  some  prefer  to  call  it — of  which  we  are  shown  the 
female,  the  male,  the  young  with  its  six  legs,  and  the  egg. 
The  green  fly,  or  aphis,  resembles  a  winged  grasshopper.  The 
orange  beetle  in  size  and  shape  comes  near  a  ladybird.  The 
tea-bug,  a  hemipterous  insect,  is,  when  full  grown,  not  unlike  a 
big  mosquito,  but  has  long  reverted  antenna?.  The  leaves  which 
it  has  infested  show  small  brown  punctures,  which  gradu- 
ally close  together  and  destroy  the  leaf.  Shade  is  here  said  to 
favour  its  growth,  contrary  to  the  general  set  both  of  native  tradi- 
tion and  Anglo-Indian  experience.  We  could  wish  to  see  any- 
thing like  a  remedy  for  these  plagues  of  the  tea-garden  propounded 
with  the  confidence  begotten  of  success  in  practice.  The  use  of 
chemical  solutions  or  powders  seems  only  to  promise  the  extirpa- 
tion of  the  insect  on  the  condition  of  killing  the  plant  with  it. 
The  introduction  of  birds  has  been  thought  likely  to  check  the 
ravages  of  these  pests.  Others  are  hopeful  of  finding  some  rival 
insect  variety  to  prey  upon  the  destroyer.  The  Tea  Cyclopadia 
may  be  expected  to  do  good  service  by  drawing  to  a  focus  the 
opinions  and  suggestions  of  those  most  directly  engaged  in  this 
critical  struggle,  with  the  aim  of  organizing  a  searching  and 
thorough  scientific  investigation  into  the  evil. 


TRISTRAM  OF  LYOi^ESSE.* 

TT  seems  a  bold,  perhaps  a  foolhardy,  thing  to  say,  but  we  do 
-1-  not  think  the  story  of  Tristram  and  Iseult  a  good  subject  for 
a  modern  poetical  romance.  The  story  does  not  seem  to  us  a 
noble  story  at  all.  In  venturing  this  opinion  we  are  of  course 
aware  that  we  have  against  us  the  taste  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
of  many  poets  and  story-tellers,  from  Iceland  to  France,  from 
Germany  to  Ercildoune,  from  the  Rhymer  who  loved  the  Fairy 
Queen  to  Mallory.  But  the  modern  use  of  the  legend,  especially 
by  Mr.  Tennyson  and  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  seems,  on  the  whole, 
to  justify  our  contention.  Both  Mr.  Arnold  and  Mr.  Tennyson 
have  written  on  the  tale  of  Tristram ;  both  have  so  altered  or 
perverted  the  original  legend  that  it  is  scarcely  even  recognizable. 
To  discuss  the  origin  and  date  of  the  romance  would  lead  us  into 
the  disputed  and  difficult  ground  of  Celtic  literature.  The  narra- 
tive is  clearly  not  a  part  of  the  cycle  of  Arthur  ;  it  has  only  been 
attached  capriciously,  and  at  a  comparatively  late  period,  to  that 
cycle.  On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  story  is 
originally  French ;  while  we  do  not  think  it  bears,  in  its  known  forms, 
any  conspicuous  traces  of  the  ancient  Celtic  imagination.  What 
may  be  said  with  certainty  is  that  the  story  is  "  touched  with  the 
adulterous  finger  "  of  an  age  inspired  by  the  fantastic  morality  and 
paradoxical  casuistry  of  the  "  Courts  of  Love."  Morals  now  may 
be  better  or  worse,  and  perhaps  these  old  queer  ethics  never  pre- 
vailed in  practice.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  ideas  of  love  which 
are  so  copiously  illustrated  in  the  legend  of  Tristram  can  no  longer 
win  sympathy,  and  are  scarcely  even  intelligible.  For  this  reason 
Mr.  Arnold  has  entirely  altered  all  that  was  essential  in  the  tale 
of  Iseult  of  Brittany,  Iseult  of  the  Fair  Hands.  Mr.  Tennyson, 
too,  has  furnished  the  romance  of  the  lovers  with  a  conclusion 
a  son  decis ;  and,  in  The  Last  Tournament,  has  forced  their  story 
into  harmony  with  his  own  didactic  and  allegorical  view  of  the 
Arthurian  legend.  Both  these  poets  have  thus  discarded  the  tradi- 
tional romance,  and  have  thus  implicitly  confessed  their  agreement 
with  our  opinion,  that  the  subject  is  not  suitable  for  a  modern 
poem.  But  Mr.  Swinburne  has  chosen  to  stand  on  the  ancient 
paths,  and  has  but  very  rarely  avoided  even  the  parts  of  the  legend 
which  are  least  apt  for  modern  handling.    The  result  only  con- 
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firms  our  opinion,  that  the  story  of  Tristram  and  Iseult  were 
better  let  alone  by  poets. 

To  be  brief,  the  tale  is  one  of  low  intrigue.  The  first  narrators 
have  found  it  necessary  to  introduce  the  element  of  fate  into  the 
tale,  and  they  have  done  this  by  aid  of  the  machinery  of  the 
magical  draught,  which  should  have  been  drunk  by  King  Mark 
and  Iseult  his  bride,  but  was  actually  drunk  by  Iseult  and 
Tristram.  Thus  the  love  of  this  pair  is  "not  like  that  of  Lancelot 
and  Guinevere,  but  is  a  pnssion  removed  from  common  nature  by 
its  magical  origin.  To  indulge  this  passion  the  romancer  makes 
his  persons  contrive  the  very  meanest  stratagems  and  tricks,  by 
aid  of  Brangwaiu,  Iseult's  waiting-woman.  We  are  thus  brought 
down  at  once  from  the  heights  on  which  Lancelot  sinned  with 
*■  the  flower  of  all  the  West  and  all  the  world  "  to  the  level  of  a 
conte  in  the  Queen  of  Navarre's  tales,  or  to  that  of  an  old 
comedy  of  intrigue,  with  the  pretty,  ready  soubrettcs  strange 
services,  and  her  own  private  love  affairs.  To  this  is  added  the 
story  of  the  mariage  sans  mortage — the  Maiden  Marriage,  as 
Mr.  Swinburne  calls  it,  between  Iseult  of  Brittany  and  Tristram. 
This  is  a  topic  so  out  of  nature  that  it  can  hardly  be  redeemed  by 
art,  and  Tristram's  conduct  could  only  have  won  sympathy  from 
the  casuistic  amorists  of  Provence.  There  is,  finally,  no  story  of 
the  Arthurian  cycle  in  which  so  much  is  made  of  the  animal 
passion  of  love ;  and,  taking  all  these  things  together,  the  topic 
looks  most  unpromising. 

In  Mr.  Swinburne's  poem  there  are  many  passages — it  could  not 
well  be  otherwise — of  great  magnificence  and  beauty,  most 
musical  in  sound  and  rich  in  colour.  His  effort,  also,  to  keep  the 
loves  of  Tristram  and  Iseult  noble  in  strain,  while  certain 
passages  are  effusively  erotic,  must  be  acknowledged  to  be 
strenuous,  however  moderately  successful.  There  is  great 
dramatic  force  in  the  revenge  of  Iseult  of  the  Fair  Hands,  and  a 
dramatic  point  is  made  by  the  repetition  of  the  line  : — 

The  virgin  voice  gave  answer,  "  I  am  here." 
Readers  of  the  poem  will  be  reminded  of  Mary  Beaton's 
But  I  will  never  leave  you  till  I  die. 

Against  these  qualities,  which  will  be  illustrated  by  quotations, 
we  must  set,  as  has  been  remarked,  the  unsympathetic  nature  of 
the  subject  and  of  many  incidents ;  the  rhetorical  overloading  of 
ornament ;  the  want  of  clearness,  which  compels  one  to  read 
passage  after  passage  several  times  over  before  the  meaning  becomes 
distinct ;  and  the  want  of  keeping  (as  we  think  it)  in  a  long  philo- 
sophical soliloquy  of  Tristram's. 

We  must  now  examine  the  poem  more  in  detail.    The  prelude 
(already  published  some  years  ago)  is  an  address  to  Love  and  a  ' 
bead-roll  of  famous  lovers,  written  in  words  which  are  themselves 
like  colours  for  glow  and  harmony,  as  in  this  passage  : — 

For  first  of  all  the  sph'ery  signs  whereby 

Love  severs  light  from  darkness,  and  most  high, 

In  the  white  front  of  January  there  glows 

The  rose-red  sign  of  Helen  like  a  rose  : 

And  gold-eyed  as  the  shore-flower  shelterless 

Whereon  the  sharp-breathed  sea  blows  bitterness. 

A  storm-star  that  the  seafarers  of  love 

Strain  their  wind-wearied  eyes  for  glimpses  of, 

Shoots  keen  through  February's  grey  frost  and  damp 

The  lamplike  star  of  Hero  for  a  lamp  ; 

The  star  that  Marlowe  sang  into  our  skies 

With  mouth  of  gold,  and  morning  in  his  eyes. 

After  the  prelude  comes  "  The  Sailing  of  the  Swallow,"  the 
description  of  the  voyage  of  Tristram  and  Iseult,  still  innocent  of 
wrong,  l'rom  Ireland  to  Lyonesse,  where  Iseult  is  to  wed  Tristram's 
uncle,  King  Mark.  Unlike  Mr.  Morris,  whose  manner  seems  to  us 
incomparably  better  adapted  to  the  telling  of  a  romantic  tale,  Mr. 
Swinburne  describes  Iseult's  beauty  at  very  great  length,  and  in 
emblems  drawn  from  everything  beautiful  in  heaven,  in  earth,  and 
in  the  waters.  The  sound  is  splendid,  and  splendid  the  roll  of  the 
verse,  but  the  mind  grows  weary  in  this  gorgeous  suspense  before 
it  reaches  the  subject  of  the  song.  There  are  also  one  or  two 
remarks  more  iu  the  taste  of  the  Regency  than  either  of  our  time 
or  of  the  middle  ages.  Of  those  it  is  unnecessary,  and  would  not 
be  very  seemly,  to  give  examples.  As  the  iSwalloiv  sails  on, 
Tristram  and  Iseult  discourse  about  the  people  of  Arthur's  Court, 
and  Tristram's  report  of  contemporary  scandals  is  a  queer  confidence 
for  King  Mark's  messenger  to  make  to  King  Mark's  bride.  The 
story  of  Arthur  and  Queen  Morgause  of  Orkney  is  now  told.  We 
think  Mr.  Tennyson  erred  in  omitting  that  Ate  from  the  tragedy 
of  Arthur,  but  it  is  a  dreadful  tale  to  tell  a  bride.  Nor  is  the 
anecdote  of  the  birth  of  Merlin  (which  was  like  that  of  Brian  of 
the  Bones)  at  all  more  seemly  to  be  told  as  amusing  in  such  com- 
pany. Then  comes  the  incident  of  Tristram's  thirst  after  rowing, 
and  they  drink  the  magical  cup,  in  a  passage  which  may  be  quoted 
as  a  good  and  not  overwrought  example  of  the  style  of  this 
poem : — . 

Then  the  knight 
Bowed  toward  her  and  craved  whence  had  she  this 

strange  thing 
That  might  be  spoil  of  some  dim  Asian  king, 
By  starlight  stolen  from  some  waste  place  of  sands, 
And  a  maid  bore  it  here  in  harmless  hands. 
And  Iseult.  laughing — "  Other  lords  that  be 
Feast,  and  their  men  feast  after  them  ;  but  we, 
Our  men  must  keep  the  best  wine  back  to  feast 
Till  they  be  full  and  we  of  all  men  least 
Feed  after  them  and  fain  to  fare  so  well  : 
So  with  mine  handmaid  and  your  squire  it  fell 
That  hid  this  bright  thing  from  us  iu  a  wile  :  " 
And  with  light  lips  yet  full  of  their  swift  smile 


And  hands  that  wist  not  though  they  dug  a  grave, 
Undid  the  hasps  of  gold,  and  drank,  and  gave, 
And  he  drank  after,  a  deep  glad  kingly  draught : 
Ami  all  their  life  changed  in  them,  for  they  quaffed 
Death  ;  if  it  be  death  so  to  drink,  and  fare 
As  men  who  change  and  are  what  these  twain  were. 
And  shuddering  with  eyes  full  of  fear  and  lire 
And  heart-stung  with  a  serpentine  desire 
He  turned  and  saw  the  terror  in  her  eyes 
That  yearned  upon  him  shining  in  such  wise 
As  a  star  midway  in  the  midnight  fixed. 

Their  Galahault  was  the  cup,  and  she  that  mixed  ; 
Nor  other  hand  there  needed,  nor  sweet  speech 
To  lure  their  lips  together  ;  each  on  each 
Hung  with  strange  eyes  and  hovered  as  a  bird 
Wounded,  and  each  mouth  trembled  for  a  word  ; 
Their  beads  neared,  and  their  hands  were  drawn  in  one, 
And  they  saw  dark,  though  still  the  unsunken  sun 
Far  through  fine  rain  shot  fire  into  the  south  ; 
And  their  four  lips  became  one  burning  mouth. 

In  the  second  canto  King  Mark  is  deceived  by  the  substitution  of 
Brangwain,  Iseult's  maid,  for  the  bride,  and  the  lovers  pass  a 
very  considerable  space  of  time  alone  in  the  woods.  Here  Mr. 
Swinburne  deals  in  talk  about  "  burning  beds,"  as  later  iu  "  red 
swift  raptures,"  and  "  bright  light  limbs  palpitate,"  and  "  soft 
fierce  bands  press,"  and  "  red-rose  mouths  hunger,"  and  "  sweet 
sheet  lightning  "  "  laughs  its  heart  out  iu  a  thousand  smiles," 
and  people  drink  "  that  warm  wine  of  amorous  words,"  and,  in 
short,  Mr.  Swinburne  proves  almost  as  Swinburnian  as  his  most 
feeble  followers.  We  liave  some  difficulty  in  taking  this  kind  of 
thing  seriously.  Any  man  who  abandoned  his  mind  to  it  "  could 
reel  it  off  for  hours  together,"  nevertheless  it  is  of  evil  example 
to  weak  brethren.  Iu  the  third  canto  Tristram,  being  alone  in 
Brittany,  utters  a  long  philosophical  soliloquy  on  the  relations  of 
the  universe  and  of  humanity  to  the  Unconditioned.  Though  the 
thought,  in  its  own  hopeless  way,  is  strong  and  well  expressed, 
the  whole  passage,  as  we  have  already  observed,  seems  modern  and 
out  of  character  and  keeping. 

In  Brittany  Tristram  meets,  and,  out  of  gratitude  and  good 
nature,  marries  Iseult  of  the  Fair  Hands — the  marriage  being  of 
that  singular  sort  already  noticed.  This  fact  comes,  by  an 
incident  slightly  but  insufficiently  Bowdlerized  from  the  old 
romance,  to  the  knowledge  of  Tristram's  brother-in-law.  By  way 
of  justifying  himself,  Tristram  carries  the  brother-in-law  to  see  the 
first  Iseult,  but  the  young  man  falls  in  love  witb  the  Queen's 
waiting-maid.  Then  at  Joyous  Gard  some  philosophical  discourse, 
more  or  less  pantheistic,  and  altogether  an  anachronism,  passes 
between  Tristram  and  the  first  Iseult.  Indeed,  Tristram  justly, 
though  in  a  very  Swinburnian  style,  deprecates  metaphysics  as 

All  this  wild  sweet  waste  of  sweet  vain  breath. 
While  the  second  Iseult  is  meditating  revenge,  Tristram  is  fighting 
a  duel  with  Urgan,  a  giant,  but  the  strenuous  effort  to  describe  a 
good  old  romantic  combat  for  two  only  accentuates  the  anachronism 
of  the  philosophic  discourse,  held  when 

They  communed,  even  till  even  was  worn  away, 
Nor  aught  they  said  seemed  strange  or  sad  to  say, 
But  sweet  as  night's  dim  dawn  to  weariness. 
Nor  loved  they  life  or  love  for  death's  sake  less, 
Nor  feared  they  death  for  love's  or  life's  sake  more. 
And  or.  the  sounding  soft  funereal  shore 
They,  watching  till  the  day  should  wholly  die, 
Saw  the  far  sea  sweep  to  the  far  grey  sky, 
Saw  the  long  sands  sweep  to  the  long  grey  sea. 
And  night  made  one  sweet  mist  of  moor  and  lea, 
And  only  far  off  shore  the  foam  gave  light. 
And  life  in  them  sank  silent  as  the  night. 

Tristram  is  wounded  in  the  fight  with  the  "  wild  tribes  of  giants,'' 
and  can  only  be  healed  by  the  first  Iseult,  as  Paris  could  be 
healed  by  none  but  (Lnone.  The  most  powerful  and  beautiful 
passage  of  the  poem  follows — the  watching  of  Tristram  by  the 
sleepless  vengeance  of  the  second  Iseult ;  the  false  message  by 
which  she  slays  Tristram  ere  bis  love  can  reach  him  living ; 
the  death  of  the  lovers,  and  the  magnificent  lines  on  their  tomb 
beneath  the  waves  that  have  swallowed  Lyonesse : — 

For  the  strong  sea  hath  swallowed  wall  and  tower, 
And  where  their  limbs  were  laid  in  woful  hour 
For  many  a  fathom  gleams  and  moves  and  moans 
The  tide  that  sweeps  above  their  coffined  bones 
In  the  wrecked  chancel  bv  the  shivered  shrine  : 
Nor  where  they  sleep  shall  moon  or  sunlight  shine 
Nor  man  look  down  for  ever  :  none  shall  say, 
Here  once,  or  here,  Tristram  and  Iseult  lay  : 
But  peace  they  have  that  none  may  gain  who  live, 
And  rest  about  them  that  no  love  can  give, 
And  over  them,  while  death  and  life  shall  be, 
The  light  and  sound  and  darkness  of  the  sea. 

It  would  require  another  notice  as  long  as  this  to  do  anything 
like  justice  to  ''the  other  poems"  which  till  up  a  substantial 
volume. 


LADY  BEAUTY.* 

WE  cannot  say  that  we  like  this  story  of  Mr.  Muir's  so  much 
as  others  of  his  which  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
reviewing  and  praising.  Iu  the  first  place  it  strikes  us  that  he  has 
cast  it  in  a  shape  which  is  both  far-fetched  and  inartistic.  It  is 
told  by  the  mouth  of  an  elderly  gentleman,  who,  although  he 

*  Lady  Beauty,  or,  Charming  to  the  Latest  Day.  By  Alan  Muir, 
Author  of  "  Children's  Children,"  &e.  London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 
i3S2. 
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proves  to  have  been  the  hero  of  sundry  of  the  episodes  he 
narrates,  betrays  nevertheless  an  impossible  acquaintance  with  the 
innermost  life  of  a  family  of  ladies.  Unless  he  had  secreted 
himself  beneath  beds  or  behind  curtains,  he  could  not  possibly 
have  had  a  suspicion  of  the  confidential  conversations  which  he 
reports  with  the  minute  precision  of  a  practised  shorthand 
expert  who  has  refreshed  his  memory  from  his  notes.  And, 
granting  that  he  had  the  magic  fern-seed  which  made  him  invisible, 
together  with  the  indelicacy  which  did  not  hesitate  to  use  it 
unscrupulously,  and  the  gift  of  setting  bolts  at  defiance  or  slipping 
Mmself  through  keyholes,  it  is  hardly  in  accordance  with  his  sup- 
posed character  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  that  he  should  tell 
all  to  a  stranger  on  a  first  acquaintance.  Mr.  Muir,  or  the  supposed 
narrator,  makes  a  casual  remark  to  this  Mr.  Prendergast  at  a  dinner 
table  about  a  singularly  attractive  lady,  who,  as  it  appears,  is  known 
by  the  sobriquet  of  "  Lady  Beauty."  Whereupon  Mr.  Prendergast, 
nattered  by  the  admiration  expressed,  proceeds  to  offer  the  stranger 
a  cigar  and  a  seat  in  his  carriage,  with  a  promise  of  telling  the  lady's 
story  at  length.  The  tale  is  infinitely  more  long-winded  than  that 
of  the  Ancient  Mariner,  being  carried  through  a  couple  of  volumes  ; 
but  in  this  case  the  guest  is  as"  willin"'asthe  historical  Barkis,  since 
he  proposes  to  publish  it  in  a  novel.  So  Mr.  Prendergast,  beginning 
it  in  the  course  of  the  drive  home,  proceeds  with  it,  and  completes 
it,  like  Scheherazade,  on  subsequent  evenings,  with  the  results  on 
which  we  are  to  remark.  As  for  his  style  of  narrative,  it  is  per- 
haps a  trifle  high-flown  for  a  gentleman  of  his  years  and  sobriety 
of  aspect ;  for,  although  he  renewed  his  griefs  over  the  mahogany 
after  dinner,  we  do  not  hear  that  he  had  tried  to  drown  them  in 
the  decanter : — 

Girl  the  third  !  Shall  I  ever  forget  her  face,  then  in  the  first  sweet  flush 
of  youth  !  Shall  I  ever  forget  the  light  that  shone  in  those  deep  serious 
eyes ! — the  thousand  possibilities  of  tender  or  delicate  expression  that 
seemed  to  hover  round  that  mouth,  ready  to  alight  and  unfold  themselves 
•whenever  summoned  !  .  .  .  .  Never  again,  outside  heaven,  shall  I  see  such 
a  face  again.  It  was  like  the  dream  of  a  painter,  and  he  a  painter  whose 
fancy  had  drunk  of  some  celestial  stream  of  feeling  and  idea  until  he  had 
caught  on  his  canvas  a  face  which  had  in  it  all  that  could  be  earthly  in  a 
thing  of  heaven.  Laugh  not  at  me,  neither  call  me  irreverent,  if  I  say  that 
one  could  have  fancied  her  some  painted  Madonna  descending  from  the 
walls  of  a  church,  taking  human  form  and  wearing  modern  vesture. 

But  "  girl  the  third,"  Madonna-like  as  she  was,  and  although 
her  charms  give  the  name  to  the  story,  is  neither  the  leading  nor 
the  most  effective  character.  That  part  is  played  by  the  beauty's 
mother,  who  is  a  powerful,  if  a  singularly  unpleasing,  piece  of 
workmanship.  Only  the  doubt  will  trouble  us,  till  we  have 
something  like  an  explanation  towards  the  end,  whether  it  is 
possible  that  Mrs.  Temple  could  have  shown  herself  so  intensely 
and  inveterately  worldly,  considering  that  she  is  a  woman  of  ex- 
traordinary good  sense,  and  that,  outwardly  at  least,  she  avows 
herself  a  Christian.  Setting  that  doubt  aside,  she  is  intensely,  as 
she  is  repulsively,  consistent.  Taking  eminently  practical  views 
of  life,  even  in  the  unreserved  abandon  of  her  family  circle, 
she  is  never  for  a  moment  betrayed  into  a  thought  beyond 
the  interests  of  this  present  world.  It  has  been  her  principle 
and  her  practice  to  make  the  very  utmost  of  life,  and  she  trains 
up  her  daughters  to  tread  in  her  footsteps.  She  h.is  been  blessed, 
or  cursed,  as  the  case  may  be,  with  unflagging  elasticity  of 
spirits  and  an  admirable  digestion.  Had  it  been  otherwise, 
and  had  she  had  her  moments  of  depression,  we  should  assu- 
redly have  heard  of  them,  since  the  loquacious  Mr.  Prendergast 
has  the  clue  to  all  her  secrets.  And  the  gay  buoyancy  of  her 
pleasure-loving  disposition  has  proved  the  most  effective  of  cos- 
metics. With  the  exception  of  her  daughters,  not  a  soul  in  the 
parish  of  Blissford,  in  which  she  has  come  to  settle,  has  the  faint- 
est conception  of  her  age.  One  of  the  best  scenes  in  the  book  is 
the  effect  upon  the  parson  of  a  disclosure  which  is  most  unwel- 
come, though  hardly  unseasonable.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Brent,  a 
rich  Epicureau,  who  preaches  fairly  but  practises  indifferently,  has 
been  paying  assiduous  court  to  the  wealthy  widow.  She  seems  to 
receive  his  advances  not  unfavourably,  and,  not  to  put  too  fine  a 
point  upon  it,  he  fee'.s  that  she  may  be  had  for  the  asking.  So,  by 
way  of  preparing  for  this  momentous  change  in  his  condition,  he 
goes  to  have  his  teeth  overhauled  by  a  neighbouring  dentist.  The 
dentist  begins  to  gossip,  as  dentists  and  hairdressers  will,  and  the 
parson  learns  to  his  astonishment  and  horror  that  the  blooming 
and  buxom  Mrs.  Temple  is  a  veritable  Ninon  de  1'Enclos.  She 
is  older  by  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  than  he  or  anybody 
else  had  given  her  credit  for  being.  In  his  indignation  he  re- 
nounces his  intentions  as  to  his  jaws,  and  hurries  off  to  over- 
whelm the  widow  with  reproaches.  Whereupon  the  cool  little 
lady  shows  her  diplomacy  and  self-command  by  throwing  heavy 
douches  of  cold  water  on  the  excited  suitor.  Had  she  ever  com- 
mitted herself  as  to  age,  and  was  she  to  be  held  responsible  for  his 
assumptions?  She  had  never  suspected  his  matrimonial  inten- 
tions, as  she  would  never  have  dreamt  of  entertaining  proposals  so 
unsuitable.  And  having  effectually  cut  the  ground  from  beneath 
her  visitor's  feet,  and  made  him  painfully  alive  to  his  gratuitous 
impertinence,  she  first  makes  a  movement  to  have  him  shown  to 
the  door,  and  then  contemptuously  forgives  him.  In  similar  trans- 
actions at  least  as  serious,  iu  which  her  daughters'  fortunes  and 
happiness  are  concerned,  this  constitutional  shrewdness  and  self- 
restraint  never  desert  her.  Ilaving  inoculated  them  with  her 
own  cynical  worldly  wisdom,  she  disposes  of  the  hands  of  her 
elder  children  to  her  own  satisfaction  and  theirs.  One  marries  a 
dull  but  most  respectable  capitalist,  and  the  other  a  wealthy 
fool;  but  both  have  handsome  establishments  and  are  placed  in 
unexceptionable  social  positions.    It  is  our  friend  "  Lady  Beauty," 


her  youngest  and  perhaps  her  favourite  child,  who  gives  her  the 
greatest  trouble,  and  finally  slips  through  her  fingers.  Yet 
even  Sophia  has  a  good  deal  of  the  family  worldliness,  and  might 
have  turned  out  much  like  her  mother  had  she  not  had  consider- 
ably more  heart.  What  saves  her  is  the  strong  attachment 
which  has  serious  temporary  effects  on  the  too  susceptible  Mr. 
Prendergast,  and  which  disciplines  her  in  the  sharp  school  of  ad- 
versity. The  son  of  the  rector  who  had  been  disillusioned  as  to 
the  mother  and  dismissed  by  her  has  fallen  desperately  in  love 
with  Sophia.  The  mother,  who  bears  no  malice  where  the  family 
interests  are  concerned,  would  probably  have  encouraged  the  at- 
tachment, had  not  the  paternal  Brent — and  consequently  his  heir — 
been  beggared.  Young  Brent  goes  to  seek  his  fortunes  at  the 
antipodes,  having  previously  entered  into  a  quasi-engagement  with 
Sophia ;  and  Mrs.  Temple  forthwith  elaborates  the  intrigues  which 
are  meant  to  bring  that  indiscreet  engagement  to  an  end.  This 
part  of  the  story  is  very  good,  and  Mrs.  Temple  displays  her  nature 
most  characteristically.  She  loves  Sophia  sincerely  after  her  fashion, 
and  her  love  even  dominates  her  selfishness,  as  is  shown  after  her 
death.  Yet,  being  determined  that  her  darling  daughter  shall  be 
happy  and  comfortable,  according  to  her  ideas,  she  brings  the 
whole  machinery  of  the  family  and  its  connexions  to  influence 
"  Lady  Beauty"  to  a  more  suitable  match.  Prendergast  tells 
what  is  in  fact  his  own  story  in  a  dispassionate  temper  which  is 
beyond  all  praise,  considering  that  he  still  cherishes  a  romantic 
attachment  for  the  married  object  of  his  earlier  affections.  To  be 
sure,  it  tells  considerably  to  his  credit,  since  Sophia  had  been 
spared  annoyance  and  persecution  by  her  good  fortune  in  being 
addressed  by  an  admirer  so  chivalrous.  And  the  story,  though, 
there  is  something  that  is  original  in  its  incidents,  has  the  old  and 
familiar  denouement.  Brent  comes  back  from  Australia,  and,  finding 
his  mistress  orphaned,  solitary,  and  in  the  extremity  of  trouble, 
he  clears  away  the  calumnies  that  had  threatened  to  alienate  her, 
and  gives  her  an  inexpressible  sense  of  reassurance  and  serenity  by 
clasping  her  in  his  muscular  arms  to  his  manly  chest.  In  fact, 
the  moving  scenes  of  their  reunion  and  reconciliation,  as  they  are 
described  in  detail,  would  be,  perhaps,  a  shade  too  highly  coloured 
in  any  case.  But  when  the  narrative  of  the  kissing  and  the  en- 
dearments comes  from  a  constant  admirer  of  Lady  Beauty,  we  are 
bound  to  say  that  this  taste  becomes  something  more  than  ques- 
tionable. And  then,  again,  our  former  wonder  is  revived  as  to 
how  Mr.  Prendergast  can  have  known  anything  whatever  about 
them,  unless  he  means  tacitly  to  confess  himself  a  Paul  Pry  or  a 
Peeping  Tom. 

There  is  a  cleverly  redeeming  touch,  however,  in  the  seemingly 
cold  and  hard  character  of  Mrs.  Temple  which  makes  us  feel  that 
she  was  in  a  measure  misunderstood,  and  which  explains  and 
extenuates  her  machinations.  Before  her  death  she  has  taken  to 
miserly  practices  very  unlike  her  old  habits  of  self-indulgence. 
Pond  of  show,  she  cuts  down  her  establishment,  and  grumbles  over 
the  charges  of  wine  merchants  and  Italian  warehouses.  Her  family 
fear  that  she  must  have  had  heavy  financial  losses,  but  she  will 
own  to  nothing  of  the  kind.  And  it  turns  out  on  the  worldly  old 
sinner's  death  that  it  is  conscience  and  maternal  fondness  that  have 
prompted  her  retrenchment.  Knowing  that  her  handsome  income 
died  with  her,  she  had  been  doubly  anxious  to  provide  for  'her 
children  by  marriage ;  and  when  her  youngest  daughter  declined 
to  be  well  wedded  on  any  terms,  she  had  entered  upon  a  course 
of  economy  to  save  Sophia  from  destitution.  So  that,  after  all,  if 
we  cannot  hold  her  memory  in  much  regard,  we  are  glad  neverthe- 
less to  know  for  the  credit  of  human  nature  that  she  made  a  secret 
of  some  sterling  and  redeeming  qualities.  Among:  the  most  amusing 
of  the  minor  characters  is  the  muddle-brained  but  well-meaning 
Mr.  Egerton  Doolittle,  who  marries  Mrs.  Temple's  second  daughter, 
although  the  idiocy  of  his  utterances  is  decidedly  overdone.  Alto- 
gether the  novel  is  anything  but  dull  reading,  though  there  is- 
aft'ectation  in  the  epilogue  as  well  as  in  the  prologue. 


PIXCOTT'S  HITOPADESA* 

-TTITOPADESA,  "  Good  Advice,"  is  the  title  of  a  Sanskrit 
work  of  some  antiquity  ;  but,  though  it  is  an  old  work,  it  is 
but  a  re- arrangement  of  an  older  one  called  Pancha  Tantra,  the 
"  Five  Books,"  manuscripts  of  which  are  still  common  enough, 
and  which  itself  has  been  printed  and  translated  several  times.  But 
it  has  never  attained  the  fame  of  its  offspring,  the  Hitopadesa.  This 
work  is  commonly  used  for  early  Sanskrit  students  all  over  India, 
and  there  are  few,  if  any,  of  the  vernacular  languages  into  which, 
it  has  not  been  translated.  It  is  classed  by  Hindu  writers  as  a 
work  on  JSiti,  or  Polit}',  and  it  was  designed  for  the  instruction  of 
princes,  to  prepare  them  for  the  duties  of  their  future  lives.  The 
scene  of  the  Hitopadesa  is  the  ancient  city  of  Patali-putra,  situated 
at  or  near  the  present  Patna.  The  king  of  that  place,  deploring 
aloud  the  wild  and  heedless  lives  of  his  sons,  was  overheard  by  a 
Pandit  named  Vishnu-sarma,  who  undertook  to  make  his  sons 
versed  in  the  principles  of  Polity  within  the  space  of  six  months. 
To  accomplish  this  he  prepared  the  Hitopadesa,  and  it  is  needless  to 
observe  that  he  accomplished  his  task  of  instructing  and  training 
the  princes.  The  book  consists  of  a  series  of  fables,  story 
within  story,  according  to  Oriental  fashion.  But  the  greater  part 
of  the  work  is  occupied  by  verses  cited  from  ancient  writers 

*  Hitopadesa  :  a  Neu>  Literal  Translation  f rom  the  Sanskrit  Text  of  Pro- 
fessor F.  Johnson,  for  the  Use  of  Students.  13y  Frederic  Piucott,  F.K.A.S. 
London  :  Allen  &  Co. 
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in  illustration  and  proof  of  the  positions  maintained  by  the  inter- 
locutors. 

The  fortune  which  has  attended  this  Hitopadesa  is  a  very  inte- 
resting one.  In  the  sixth  century  of  our  era  it  was  translated  into 
Old  Persian,  by  order  of  the  great  Emperor  Naushirwan.  From 
the  Persian  it  was  translated  into  Arabic  in  the  ninth  century, 
under  the  title  of  "  Kalila  o  Damna,"  a  work  which  obtained  great 
celebrity,  and  is  still  popular,  "  Kalila  o  Damna  "  being  the  Arabic 
representations  of  the  Sanskrit  names  Karataka  and  Damanaka, 
two  wily  jackals  who  appear  in  the  work,  and  are  proverbial 
throughout  the  East  for  their  craft  and  cunning.  It  was  after- 
wards translated  into  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  Greek.  The  Hebrew 
version  was  made  by  John  of  Capua,  towards  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  from  his  work  translations  were  made  into 
the  chief  modern  languages  of  Europe,  and  it  became  familiar  to 
English  youth  under  the  designation  of  "  Pilpay's  Fables."  Two 
versions  of  the  work  were  made  into  modern  Persian  by  authors 
whose  names  are  known  ;  but  their  translations  have  been  eclipsed, 
and  their  productions  are  obsolete.  There  is  also  a  translation  in 
Turkish.  The  most  celebrated  Persian  translation  is  that  of  the 
renowned  rhetorician,  Husain  Vaiz  Kashifi,  whose  work,  Anwdr- 
i-Suhaili  ("  Lights  of  Canopus "),  is  famous  throughout  the 
Mahomedan  world,  and  is  scarcely  less  famous  among  tbe  Oriental- 
ists of  Europe.  It  is  well  known  to  Englishmen  by  the  elegant 
versions  of  Messrs.  Eastwick  and  Woollaston,  the  latter  of  which 
is  published  in  an  ornamental  style.  The  Anwdr-i-Suhaili  has 
borrowed  some  stories  from  the  Hitopadesa,  but  has  greatly  added 
to  their  number.  The  identity  of  the  borrowed  stories  is  palpable 
enough  when,  pointed  out ;  but  nothing  can  well  be  more  dis- 
similar than  the  two  works,  the  one  all  plain  and  terse  sim- 
plicity; the  other  florid,  fanciful,  ornate,  and  abounding  with 
far-fetched  hyperbole.  The  stately  sententious  roll  of  the  verse  of 
the  Hitopadesa  and  the  light  and  airy  couplets  of  the  Anwdr-i- 
Suhaili  are  at  the  very  opposite  extremes  of  composition.  Yet 
another  distinguished  Persian  author  bestowed  his  labours  upon 
the  Arabic  edition  of  the  work.  Abu-1  Fazl,  the  celebrated 
Minister  of  the  Emperor  Akbar,  made  a  new  translation.  Though 
a  professed  rhetorician  himself,  and  the  author  of  several  im- 
portant works  in  the  high  style,  he  considered  Husain  Vaiz's 
version  too  florid  and  difficult  for  such  a  work ;  and  he  made  a 
more  simple  translation  in  an  easy  narrative  style,  which  became 
popular  under  the  title  of  lydr-i-Danish,  "  Touchstone  of 
Wisdom."  This  has  again  been  translated  into  Hindustani,  under 
the  title  Kkirad-afroz,  "  Enlightenment  of  the  Understanding." 
The  natives  of  India  have  thus  had  brought  back  to  them,  first 
in  a  Persian,  and  then  in  a  modern  Urdu,  form  the  stories  told  by 
their  ancestors  in  ages  long  gone  by. 

The  text  has  been  frequently  printed  in  Europe  ;  but  the  most 
esteemed  edition  is  that  of  the  late  Professor  Francis  Johnson  of 
Haileybury,  which  is  the  text  used  by  Mr.  Pincott.  Johnson 
printed  the  complete  work,'and  accompanied  it  with  a  copious  voca- 
bulary, in  which  he  not  only  explained  every  word,  but  broke  up 
and  analysed  every  compound.  A  more  complete  student's  book 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  He  afterwards  brought  out  a  transla- 
tion as  close  to  the  original  text  as  the  necessities  of  English  com- 
position would  allow.  The  name  of  Francis  Johnson  is  little 
known  to  the  world  at  large ;  but  the  above  work,  and  the  pon- 
derous Arabic  and  Persian  Lexicon  which  bears  his  name,  give 
him  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  Orientalists.  A  man  of  deep 
learning  and  unwearied  industry,  he  kept  himself  in  retirement, 
and  sought  neither  applause  nor  fame.  His  kindliness  of  dispo- 
sition, and  his  constant  readiness  to  help  them  out  of  difficulties, 
made  him  a  universal  favourite  with  every  successive  term  of 
students  ;  and  his  familiar  cognomen,  "  Old  Coddy,"  will  call  up 
a  pleasant  recollection  to  the  memory  of  many  an  old  Hailey- 
burian. 

Direct  translations  of  the  Hitopadesa  into  European  languages 
are  numerous.  Wilkins,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Sanskrit  learning, 
published  an  English  translation  at  Bath  in  1787.  Sir  W.  Jones 
also  left  a  translation  which  was  published,  although  it  had  not 
received  his  revision.  A  translation  of  this  work  into  German 
was  one  of  the  early  productions  of  Max  Miiller ;  but  Johnson's 
translation  is  the  one  in  use  in  England.  It  is  this  translation 
which  Mr.  Pincott  has  endeavoured  to  simplify  in  the  volume 
before  us.    He  says : — 

The  object  of  the  present  translation  is  to  supply  an  exact  and  literal 
rendering;  of  Professor  F.  Johnson's  text  of  the  Hitopadesa  for  the  use  of 
students  learning  Sanskrit.  The  Hitopadesa  being  generally  the  first  book 
taken  up  by  learners,  it  is  obviously  of  importance  to  translate  it  in  such  a 
manner  that  une  completely  ignorant  of  Sanskrit  may  be  guided  in  his  first 
efforts.  The  following  translation,  therefore,  is  made  somewhat  progres- 
sive. The  first  chapter  endeavours  punctually  to  render  the  original — 
•case,  tense,  and  even  the  order  of  the  words — as  far  as  may  be,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  student  how  the  English  meaning  is  got  out  of  the 
Sanskrit  text.  In  the  second  chapter  a  little  more  ease  is  permitted,  and 
in  the  third  and  fourth  chapters,  while  still  being  precise  and  literal,  the 
English  language  is  allowed  somewhat  fairer  play. 

Mr.  Pincott  also  claims  to  have  made  some  occasional  improve- 
ments in  the  rendering  from  having  constantly  consulted  five  dis- 
tinct and  independent  translations  in  different  vernacular  dialects 
of  India.  There  are  no  doubt  those  who  will  thank  him  for  his 
careful  and  tedious  work.  But  no  true  service  is  rendered  to 
knowledge  by  the  production  of  such  educational  pap.  There  is 
ample  assistance  in  Johnson's  vocabulary  and  translation  for  any 
young  man  of  moderate  ability  ;  but  in  usiDg  it  he  will  be  required 
to  think  and  employ  his  own  penetration— he  will  undergo,  in  fact, 
the  true  work  of  education.     But  Mr.  Pincott 's  version  renders 


such  intellectual  exercise  unnecessary.  A  student  who  has  to 
"get  up"  Sanskrit  for  examination,  by  using  this  work  may 
"  cram  :'  sufficient  to  materially  assist  him  to  pass ;  but  of  true 
learning  it  will  have  given  him  nothing.  A  few  weeks  or  months 
will  suffice  to  obliterate  all  that  he  has  learnt,  unless  he  is  com- 
pelled to  pursue  his  studies;  and  few  or  none  of  the  young 
Indian  Civil  Servants  are  required  to  continue  the  study  of 
Sanskrit. 

The  Hitopadesa  [is  divided  into  four  books,  entitled  "  Mitra- 
labha  "  (Acquisition  of  Friends),  "  Suhrid-bheda  "  (Separation  of 
Friends),  "  Vigraha  "  (War),  and  «  Sandhi  "  (Peace).  The  first 
two  have  a  general  interest  and  are  applicable  to  all  classes  of 
people.  The  last*  two  books  apply  especially  to  Kings  and 
.Ministers.  The  stories  are  mostly  concerned  with  animals,  but 
there  are  few  in  which  human  beings  are  concerned.  These  are 
not  edifying,  and  display  a  contempt  for  chastity,  and  a  disposition 
to  make  merry  over  the  misfortunes  of  easy-tempered  husbands 
with  intriguing  wives.  The  nature  of  them  may  be  inferred 
from  such  titles  as  "  The  Old  Man  and  his  Young  Wife "  and 
"  The  Farmer's  Wife  and  her  Two  Gallants."  The  following 
extract,  taken  from  the  First  Part,  Mitra-ldbha,  is  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  style  of  the  book  from  Mr.  Johnson's  version :  — 

On  the  bank  of  the  Bhagirathf,  upon  a  mountain  called  Vulture  Peak, 
there  is  a  large  waved-leaf  fig-tree.  In  the  hollow  trunk  of  it  lived  a 
vulture,  by  name  Jaradgava,  who  through  the  hardships  of  fortune  had 
well-nigh  lost  his  claws  and  e3'es.  For  his  support  the  birds  lodging  in  the 
same  tree  for  pity's  sake  contributed  each  a  little  from  their  own  store,  from 
which  he  lived,  and  he  took  care  of  the  young  birds.  Now  one  day  a  Cat 
named  Dirgha-karna,  "  Long  Ear,"  came  there  to  prey  upon  the  young 
birds.  Perceiving  him  approaching,  the  little  nestlings,  overwhelmed  with 
terror,  made  a  scream.  Jaradgava  hearing  it  called  out,  Who  is  this  that 
comes  ?  The  Cat  seeing  the  Vulture  cried  with  fear,  Alas,  I  am  undone. 
But  since 

As  long  as  danger  is  at  a  distance,  so  long  ought  it  to  be  dreaded  ; 
but  when  a  man  perceives  danger  to  be  at  hand,  he  should  act 
in  a  becoming  manner. 
At  present  by  reason  of  extreme  nearness  flight  is  impossible,  therefore 
let  it  be  as  fate  will  have  it  ;  I  will  go  near  him.    Having  resolved  on 
this,  he  said  as  he  approached  him.  Master,  I  salute  thee.    Who  art  thou  ? 
demanded  the  Vulture.    I  am  a  Cat,  said  he.    Get  thee  to  a  distance,  cried 
the  Vulture  ;  otherwise  thou  shalt  be  put  to  death  by  me.    The  Cat 
replied,  Just  let  my  speech  be  heard  ;  afterwards,  if  I  am  worthy  of  death, 
then  I  am  ready  to  be  killed.  For 

Is   any  one  punished  or  respected  anywhere  merely  on  account 
of  birth  ?    When  his  conduct  has  been  scrutinized,  he  is  to  be 
punished  or  honoured. 
The  Vulture  said,  Say,  of  what  profession  art  thou  ?    He  replied, 
Here  on  the  bank  of  the  Ganges  I  abide,  performing  daily  ablutions, 
eating  no  flesh,  and  practising  the  task  Chandrayana,  according  to  the 
usage  of  the  religious  student.    The  birds,  the  objects  of  the  love  and 
confidence  of  you  who  know  the  law,  are  for  ever  extolling,  in  my  pre- 
sence, your  manifold  excellences  ;  therefore  came  I  hither  to  hear  the  law 
from  you,  who  are  advanced  in  learning  and  in  years.    And  do  you  so 
understand  your  duty  as  to  be  ready  to  kill  me  a  guest  ?    This  is  declared 
to  be  the  duty  of  a  householder. 

Suitable  hospitality  must  be  exercised  even  towards  an  enemv 
arrived  at  the  house.   The  tree  does  not  withdraw  its  protecting 
shadow  from  the  wood-cutter. 
But  if  there  be  no  food,  then  with  kind  language  at  least  ought  a 
stranger  to  be  entertained.    For  it  is  said, 

Straw,  rocm,  water,  and  fourthly  civil  language  ;  these  things  are 
never  withheld  in  the  house  of  the  good. 
Moreover' 

If  either  a  boy,  an  old  man,  or  a  youth  come  to  a  house,  respect 

must  be  paid  to  him.    The  visitor  is  every  one's  superior. 
The  good  show  pity  even  to  worthless  beings.   The  moon  withholds 
not  its  light  from  the  hovel  of  the  outcast. 
And  so  the  Cat  continues  with  further  quotations  from  the  Scriptures  or 
books  of  authority,  until  he  gained  the  confidence  of  the  old  Vulture,  as- 
suring him  that  he  is  devoted  to  religious  practices,  for 

Religion  is  the  one  friend  which  follows  even  in  death  ;  everything 
else  goes  to  destruction  along  with  the  body. 

The  end  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Cat,  having  obtained  access  to 
the  tree,  kills  the  young  birds,  and  placing  their  bones  in  the  hollow 
of  the  tree,  leads  the  old  birds  to  look  upon  the  Vulture  as  the 
culprit,  and  they  make  a  common  assault  upon  him  and  kill  him. 

The  third  chapter,  on  War,  is  very  curious.  It  contains  much 
in  common  with  a  work  on  Polity,  called  Kamandaki.  It  shows 
that  the  art  of  war  had  been  well  studied,  and  many  of  the  maxims 
recorded  would  meet  with  the  approval  of  modern  strategists. 
They  deal,  however,  only  with  the  first  principles  of  warfare"  and 
have  not  advanced  beyond  the  rudiments  of  the  science.  In  con- 
clusion, we  may  repeat  that  Mr.  Pincott's  version  will  no  doubt  be 
eagerly  sought  by  those  in  search  of  a  royal  road  to  a  smattering 
of  Sanskrit.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  him  employed  on  some  task 
more  worthy  of  his  ability.  The  Hitopadesa  itself  is  a  work  de- 
serving the  attention  of  all  thinking  men.  Its  popularity  in  so 
many  different  languages  is  some  proof  of  its  merit,  and  it  abounds 
with  the  wise  thought  and  maxims  of  the  sages  of  two  thousand 
years  ago. 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

THE  publication  of  the  Census  Reports  of  18S0  (1)  has  oi 
course  been  long  since  anticipated.  All  the  important  and 
interesting  facts  have  been  long  known,  and  perhaps  almost  for- 
gotten, on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  But  the  completeness  and 
exhaustiveness  characteristic  of  American  public  documents, 
which  often  renders  them  exceedingly  readable  literature,  cul- 
minates in  the  perfection   of   detail  and  the   elaboration  of 

(1)  Statistics  of  the  Population  of  the  United  States.  Bv  Francis  A. 
Walker.   Washington:  Government' Printing  Office.  i33i. 
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statistical  contrast  which  is  always  found  in  the  decennial  sum-  1 
mary  of  American  wealth  and  population.  One  little  table  sums 
up  in  ten  lines  the  most  interesting  and  important  feature  of 
the  Census.  The  population  of  the  United  States  in  1790  fell 
somewhat  short  of  four  millions.  In  1S00  it  scarcely  exceeded 
five;  in  1810,  seven;  in  1820,  when  emigration  had  begun,  but 
had  not  yet  set  in  as  a  constant  and  powerful  current,  the  entire 
population  of  the  growing  Empire  fell  short  of  ten  millions.  In 
the  next  ten  years  it  had  not  reached  thirteen  millions;  in  1S40, 
it  was  just  seventeen;  in  1S50,  only  a  little  over  twenty-two.  But 
by  this  time  the  rapid  growth  of  late  years  had  already  begun ; 
the  Irish  famine  had  sent  over  an  enormous  and  almost  over- 
whelming mass  of  emigrants;  and  in  i86(5  the  United  States 
counted  between  thirty-one  and  thirty-two  millions.  The  war 
did  something,  of  course,  to  check  emigration,  as  well  as  directly 
to  reduce  the  pre-existing  numbers.  The  total  loss  of  life  by  the 
sword  and  by  disease,  including  both  sides,  and  counting  also  the 
terrible  havoc  wrought  by  demoralization,  epidemics,  and  the 
tendency  to  follow  the  invading  armies  and  live  on  plunder  or 
charity,  developed  among  the  blacks,  can  hardly  have  fallen  far 
short  of  half  a  million.  Nevertheless,  in  1870  the  total  had 
reached  thirty-eight  millions  and  a  half ;  and  in  1 880  it  slightly 
exceeded  fifty  millions.  The  movement  of  that  population  is 
almost  equally  striking.  Its  westward  tendency,  however,  has 
been  chiefly  developed  within  the  last  thirty  years.  The  centre  of 
population,  calculated  on  a  tolerably  fair,  if  rather  complicated, 
principle,  was  in  the  first  two  Censuses  not  far  from  Baltimore. 
In  1 8 10  it  was  north-west  by  some  forty  miles  of  Washington. 
In  the  next  four  terms,  from  1820  to  1850,  it  fell  in  Virginia, 
showing  a  southward  rather  than  a  westward  tendency.  In 
1860  and  1870  it  fell  in  Ohio,  still  practically  the  central  State 
of  the  Union.  At  this  moment  it  lies  on  the  northern  frontier 
of  Kentucky,  a  very  few  miles  south  of  the  river,  and  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Cincinnati  and  Louisville.  It  is 
exceedingly  interesting  to  observe  where  the  foreign-born  popu- 
lation tends  to  settle.  In  five  States  or  Territories  it  constitutes 
more  than  half  the  entire  population — namely,  in  Nevada,  Arizona, 
Dakota,  Minnesota,  and  California.  The  five  States  and  Terri- 
tories in  which  it  is  about  40  per  cent,  are  also  among  the  newest 
— Wisconsin,  Idaho,  Utah,  Montana,  and  Wyoming,  lthode 
Island,  Massachusetts,  and  New  York  come  next ;  while  even  in 
Texas  the  proportion  is  under  8  per  cent.,  and  in  no  Southern  State, 
except  Missouri,  does  it  reach  10  per  cent.  Considering  the 
number  of  Germans  that  have  settled  in  Ohio,  the  attraction  of 
Pennsylvanian  coal-mines  and  manufactures  for  a  large  class  of 
European  emigrants,  it  is  somewhat  surprising  to  find  that  neither 
of  these  two  States  has  more  than  16  per  cent,  of  foreign-born 
inhabitants;  while  in  the  Southern  States  proper,  Florida  and 
Texas  excepted,  it  is  under  2  per  cent. ;  Virginia,  the  Carolinas, 
Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Mississippi  not  attracting  1  per  cent,  of 
foreigners. 

The  volume  occupied  with  the  history  of  the  public  debt  (2)  is 
less  interesting,  but  shows  a  remarkable  reduction  of  debt.  No 
doubt  the  strong  Protectionist  tendencies  of  America  have  rendered 
it  easier  to  maintain  the  enormous  taxation  through  which  such 
extensive  redemption  has  been  effected.  But  the  more  closely  the 
facts  are  studied,  the  better  the  severe  pressure  even  of  internal 
taxation,  Federal  and  local,  is  realized,  the  greater  credit  will  be 
found  due  to  the  American  people  for  the  steady  perseverance 
with  which,  at  any  cost  to  the  present  generation,  they  have  de- 
termined to  leave  no  serious  burden  to  posterity. 

The  interest  of  a  biography  is  by  no  means  necessarily  propor- 
tionate to  the  honour  and  usefulness  of  the  life  it  records.  Many 
a  career  as  serviceable  to  a  country  or  to  mankind  at  large  as  that 
of  a  great  theologian,  statesman,  or  even  of  a  great  soldier,  and 
distinguished  not  merely  by  signal  abilities  and  virtues,  but  by 
great  benefits  conferred  on  society,  has  been  so  devoid  of  striking 
incident,  so  marked  by  uniform  but  quiet,  unostentatious  success, 
that  it  affords  hardly  any  event  worth  recording,  hardly  anything 
to  command  the  attention  of  a  reader.  Perhaps  no  life  could  so 
signally  illustrate  the  difference  between  a  useful  and  an  interesting 
career  as  that  of  Mr.  Peabody  (3).  The  name  will  be  remembered 
with  honour  when  many  much  more  familiar  to  the  reading  public 
are  wholly  forgotten.  The  character  and  the  destination  of  Mr. 
Peabody's  unprecedented  public  gifts  were  alike  signal  and  original. 
He  destined  his  wealth  to  public  purposes  of  a  signally  and  excep- 
tionally useful,  but  exceptionally  unattractive,  kind.  The  want  of 
healthy,  cleanly,  decent  homes  for  the  working  classes  is  the  great 
misfortune  of  all  large  cities,  and  of  London  perhaps  in  particular. 
The  character  of  the  people  at  once  tends  to  aggravate  the  evil  and 
is  aggravated  thereby.  The  squalor  and  misery  of  their  homes 
drives  them  to  drink,  and  drink  reacts  upon  the  home  to  complete 
its  wretchedness.  A  greater  moral  boon  was  perhaps  never  con- 
ferred upon  any  large  class  of  society  than  by  the  gift  of  Mr. 
Peabody  and  the  imitation  to  which  it  has  led.  It  has  given  rise 
to  a  movement  which  may  do  much  to  take  away  one  of  the  worst 
reproaches  of  English  civilization;  and  the  judgment  and  con- 
scientiousness shown  in  this  disposition  of  enormous  wealth 
honourably  distinguish  the  testator.  Not  all  pious  founders 
have  considered  so  exclusively  as  did  Mr.  Peabody  what  was 
the  best  and  most  needed  service  that  his  wealth  could 
render  to  society — set  aside  so  absolutely  all  considerations 

(2)  Statistics  of  Public  Indebtedness.  By  Robert  F.  Porter.  Wash- 
ington :  Government  Printing  Office.  1881. 

(3)  The  Life  of  George  Peabody.  By  P.  A.  Ilanaford.  Boston  : 
Lothiop  &  Co,   London :  'i'riibner  &  Co. 


of  personal  fancy  and  personal  vanity.  He  was,  moreover, 
a  not  undistinguished  member  of  society  ;  popular  and  re- 
spected among  his  own  countrymen  for  a  generous  and  discrimi- 
nating hospitality.  He  knew  well  and  was  much  honoured  by  a 
large  number  of  the  foremost  men  in  English  life,  social, 
public,  and  commercial.  His  mercantile  career  was,  we  believe,  a 
highly  creditable  one ;  and  certainly  he  was  not  only  a  strict, 
but  a  thoroughly  conscientious,  man  of  business.  And  yet  the 
memoir  before  us  cannot  be  called  interesting.  Here  and  there  the 
author  can  give  a  characteristic  anecdote,  a  telling  personal  trait ; 
but  the  volume  is  filled  for  the  most  part  with  posthumous  testi- 
monies to  character.  We  believe,  indeed,  that  a  merchant's  story, 
were  it  really  the  story  of  his  life  and  work,  might  be  so  told  as 
to  be  profoundly  interesting.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  a  matter 
of  conscience  or  of  timidity  with  biographers  to  omit  all  the  details 
of  a  mercantile  career  as  uninteresting  or  incomprehensible  to  the 
general  public ;  and,  when  the  substance  of  a  life  is  thus  left  out, 
it  is  hardly  strange  that  its  record  should  be  unreadable.  Mrs. 
Hanaford's  book  has,  however,  one  merit,  that  of  brevity. 

The  same  praise  may  be  given  to  Dr.  Cornell's  memoir  of 
Horace  Greeley  (4),  though  in  this  case  the  merit  is  more  dubious. 
The  life  of  Mr.  Greeley  was  a  very  active  and  very  distinguished 
one.  He  took  a  foremost  part  in  one  of  the  greatest  historical 
struggles  of  modern  times.  He  was  as  unlike  Mr.  Peabody  as  one 
well-meaning  man  can  be  unlike  another,  being  a  fanatic  instead 
of  a  man  of  sober  judgment.  But  such  are  the  men  whose  lives 
furnish  the  most  interesting  reading,  and  whose  career  can  hardly 
be  understood  from  a  prejudgment  of  its  story.  It  might  not  un- 
fairly be  said  that  Mr.  Peabody,  while  he  did  infinite  good  by  the 
final  distribution  of  his  wealth,  did  no  man  harm,  and  probably 
bore  no  man  malice  in  the  whole  course  of  his  career.  But  for 
these  very  reasons  all  that  can  be  told  of  Mr.  Peabody  might  be 
compressed  with  advantage  into  some  two-score  pages ;  while  an 
attempt  to  compress  the  life  and  work  of  Mr.  Greeley  into  ten 
times  that  space  leaves  an  expression  of  incompleteness  and  meagre- 
ness  on  the  reader's  mind. 

Dr.  Hubbard's  treatise  on  what  he  calls  Opiumania  and  Dipso- 
mania (5)  appears,  in  so  far  as  unprofessional  readers  can  judge, 
to  contain  a  good  deal  of  useful  information  and  certain  thera- 
peutical suggestions,  of  whose  value  we  must  leave  experts  to 
form  a  judgment.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  cure  of  either 
of  the  two  habits  with  which  Dr.  Hubbard  deals  is  exceedingly 
difficult,  that  by  the  generality  of  the  profession  one  case  at  least 
is  but  imperfectly  understood,  and  that  if  Dr.  Hubbard's  success 
has  really  been  as  large  and  almost  universal  as  he  proclaims,  he 
renders  a  public  service  in  indicating  to  his  brethren  the  treatment 
he  has  pursued.  From  all  that  we  have  learnt  on  the  subject  from 
a  variety  of  sources,  we  believe  that  he  is  also  right  in  affirming 
that  the  habit  of  opium-eating  or  opium-injection  has  spread  with 
a  rapidity  and  to  an  extent  of  which  the  public  at  large  has  very 
little  idea.  Where  local  statistics  have  been  obtained,  the  quantity 
sold  seems  utterly  astounding.  The  habit  is  one  which  can  be 
indulged  in  secret,  which  is  not  unfrequently  indulged  without 
the  knowledge  even  of  the  family  ;  and  when  it  is  once 
so  established  that  its  effects  have  become  apparent,  the 
cure  is  exceedingly  difficult.  The  truth  is,  we  believe,  that  as 
opium  suits  the  habit  and  temperament  of  Orientals  from  Turkey 
to  China  far  better  than  wine  or  spirits,  so  the  changed  tempera- 
ment of  the  higher  classes  of  England  and  America — the  more 
sensitive  nerves,  the  harder  intellectual  work,  the  altered  habits  of 
the  present  generation  render  narcotics  more  tempting  than  alco- 
holic stimulants ;  and  opium  has,  or  appears  to  have  in  the  first 
instance,  those  effects  which  are  ascribed  with  far  less  of  seeming 
reason  to  alcohol.  It  does  enable  men  to  endure  hard  work  with- 
out breaking  down,  and  that  by  steadying  the  nerves,  not  by 
temporary  excitement.  It  does  afford  a  marvellous  relief  from 
neuralgic  pain  of  every  kind,  from  toothache  to  cancer,  and 
neuralgia  is  the  special  torment  of  the  present  day.  Moreover,  all 
the  evidence  accessible  to  us  convinces  us  that  habits  which  are 
common  and  almost  universal  in  England  with  regard  to  the  use 
of  alcohol  are  incompatible  with  the  American  temperament  and 
climate.  Dr.  Hubbard  is  not  by  any  means  the  only  writer  who 
describes  what  would  be  thought  in  England  a  very  temperate  use 
of  wine  and  spirits  as  leading  in  America  directly  and  certainly  to 
physical  and  mental  ruin ;  and  the  tone  of  American  society  upon 
the  subject  affords  corroborative  testimony.  In  the  North,  at 
least,  it  is  thought  indecent  for  women,  clergymen,  or  members  of 
the  stricter  churches  to  use  even  wine  openly,  avowedly,  and 
habitually,  though  in  the  most  moderate  quantities  ;  and  such  an 
opinion  among  a  people  of  English  descent,  intermixed  in  no  large 
degree  save  with  Germans  and  Irishmen,  whose  tendencies  on  this 
point  are  much  the  same  with  our  own,  can  hardly  be  wholly 
without  foundation.  But  the  need  of  stimulant,  or  rather  seda- 
tive, of  some  kind  is  felt  just  as  strongly  by  Americans  as  by 
Englishmen,  and  opium  is  just  the  sedative  and  stimulant  which 
suits  their  peculiar  temperament.  This  may  look  like  a  paradox  ; 
but  it  would  seem  that  opium  suits  or  tempts  those  whose  natural 
tendency  is  towards  nervous  irritability  and  over-activity,  quite  as 
well  as  it  seems  to  suit  the  comparatively  unenergetic  aud  passive 
Oriental.  The  former,  however,  seem  to  feel  its  injurious  effects 
much  more  readily  and  certainly.  We  are  not  then  disposed 
to  suspect  Dr.  Hubbard  of  exaggerating  the  extent  to  which 

(4)  Life  and  Public  Career  of  Hon.  Horace  Greeley.  By  W.  M.  Cornell. 
Boston :  Lothrop  &  Co.    London  :  Trubner  &  Co. 

(5)  The  Opium  Habit  and  Alcoholism.  By  Dr.  F.  H.  Hubbard.  Xcw 
York  :  Barnes  &  Co.    London  :  Trubner  &  Co. 
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the  habit  is  spreading,  even  if  he  exaggerates  its  mischief. 
Whatever  estimate  the  profession  may  form  of  his  remedies,  his 
book  may  do  service  in  two  ways  to  the  non-professional  public. 
It  -warns  them  of  the  terrible  slavery  into  which,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  the  opium-eater  falls,  and  the  extreme  difficulty 
and  suffering  of  shaking  it  off.  It  rebukes,  also,  the  foolish  and 
often  fatal  cruelty  of  those  friends  who  endeavour  to  stop  the 
indulgence  at  once  and  by  force.  The  author  records,  indeed,  one 
instance  in  which  such  an  attempt,  made  by  a  well-intentioned 
husband,  killed  the  unhappy  sufferer  within  forty-eight  hours ; 
another  in  which  the  victim  risked  life  to  obtain  the  necessary 
drug,  and  very  nearly  perished  before,  coming  across  a  druggist 
tetter  informed  than  most,  she  obtained  just  in  time  the  dose 
which,  however  poisonous,  had  then  become  the  first  necessity  of 
existence.  It  is  well  that  both  those  who  are  tempted  to  resort 
to  opium  and  those  who  wish  to  cure  the  abuse  of  opium  should 
understand  what  that  cure  means — that  it  involves  in  the  best 
cases  cruel  and  almost  unendurable  physical  torture,  torture  which, 
if  enforced  too  harshly  by  another's  will,  and  not  by  the  patient's 
anxiety  to  get  free,  may  be,  as  it  sometimes  has  been,  fatal. 

Mr.  Ooan's  account  of  his  life  in  Hawaii  (6)  will,  we  doubt  not, 
excite  the  sympathy  and  admiration  of  his  fellow-sectarians. 
Those  who  are  inclined  to  regard  with  favour  all  efforts  to  spread 
Christianity  among  the  heathen,  with  little  of  sectarian  prejudice, 
will  hud  something  to  offend  and  revolt  them  in  the  sectarian 
bitterness  of  the  writer.  The  language  in  which  he  mentions  the 
efforts  of  certain  Roman  Catholic  priests  deserves  the  censure 
passed  in  a  somewhat  different  sense  upon  a  distinguished  British 
statesman  of  the  day  of  the  Restoration.  For  the  rest,  the 
mischief  done  and  the  tyranny  exercised  by  American  and 
other  missionaries  among  the  harmless  Pacific  islanders  has  , 
excited  very  strong  displeasure  and  dislike  among  men  who,  [ 
without  any  special  tie  to  or  prejudice  against  the  mission- 
aries, have  observed  their  work  from  without.  And  there  is 
nothing  in  Mr.  Coan's  story  to  render  the  reports  in  question  at 
all  incredible,  if  there  be  nothing  to  confirm  them.  A  bigot 
beyond  all  doubt,  and  a  bigot  liliely  to  feel  a  hatred  of  innocent 
amusements  and  harmless  popular  habits,  second  only  to  his 
hatred  of  rival  Christian  sects,  Mr.  Coan  was  evidently  of  the 
stuff  of  which  persecutors  and  inquisitors  are  made  ;  and  the 
power  which  Europeans  wield  among  a  race  so  gentle  and  credu- 
lous forces  us  to  wish  that  some  powerful  check  could  be  put  by 
higher  authority  upon  men  wholly  unfit  to  wield  such  power,  and 
utterly  contemptuous  of  those  ecclesiastical  restraints  which  are 
elsewhere  placed  upon'  missionary  enthusiasm  by  the  authority  of 
superiors  who  have  learnt  moderation  and  common  sense  in  a 
different  school. 

Miss  Madeline  Dahlgren  appears  to  have  imbibed  in  a  some- 
what  prolonged  residence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great 
battle-field  of  South  Mountain  a  multitude  of  local  superstitions 
of  a  somewhat  extreme  character  (7).  The  oldest  of  these  are, 
according  to  tradition,  of  Indian  origin ;  the  numerous  spectral 
visits  and  visions  recorded  as  falling  within  her  own  experience  or 
that  of  her  friends  connecting  themselves  rather  with  the  memo- 
ries of  the  great  contest  in  which  the  Federals  claimed  a  very  im- 
perfect victory.  Rapping  ghosts,  spectral  sentries,  nay  spectral 
armies,  frequently  figure  in  her  narrative.  A  black  dog  of  gigantic 
size  has  been  encountered  by  and  has  frightened  out  of  their  wits 
many  sturdy  and  apparently  sober  farmers  and  waggoners ;  and, 
though  the  writer  is  aware  that  will-o'-the-wisps  and  similar 
meteoric  phenomena  are  native  to  the  place,  she  does  not  seem  to 
have  equally  appreciated  the  fact  that  the  stories  founded  ou  such 
apparitions  always  assume  a  form  and  accrete  to  themselves  de- 
tails for  which  no  corpse-candles  or  jack-o'-lanterns  will  logically 
account.  The  ghost  stories,  of  which  the  volume  is  full,  are  sen- 
sational enough,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  have  a  spice  of  the 
national  originality  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  they  bear  a  close  generic 
resemblance  to  those  with  which  all  searchers  into  local  supersti- 
tions are  sufficiently  familiar. 

The  lexicon  of  North  American  birds  (8)  will,  of  course,  be 
found  interesting  by  students  of  natural  history. 

Dr.  Warren's  True  Key  to  Ancient  Cosmology  (9)  has  the  single 
merit  of  extreme  brevity  ;  unhappily  it  will  not  fit  the  lock. 

Mr.  Darby's  Brushland  ( 10)  is  a  full  and  elaborate  account  of  the 
agriculture  and  scenic  attractions  of  a  certain  part  of  New  Jersey, 
a  field  not  very  attractive  to  emigrants,  and,  on  the  authors  show- 
ing, by  no  means  one  of  the  most  promising  in  the  vast  and  varied 
area  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Sheppard's  Authors  and  Authorship  (11)  is  an  eminently 
readable  little  volume,  a  compilation  perhaps,  rather  than  an 
original  production,  but  setting  forth  with  an  interest  sometimes 
amusing,  sometimes  pathetic,  but  never  deficient,  the  peculiarities, 
advantages,  and  drawbacks  of  the  literary  profession.  Literary 
men  perhaps  will  care  less  to  read  it  than  any  other  class  ;  but  to 
all  who  have  not  yet  committed  themselves  to  a  literary  career 

(6)  Life  in  Hawaii.  By  the  Rev.  Titus  Coan.  New  York  :  Randolph 
&  Co.    London  :  Triihner  &  Co.  1881. 

(7)  South  Mountain  3Iagic.  By  M.  V.  Dahlgren.  Boston:  Osgood  & 
Co.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1882. 

(8)  The  Cones  Chech-list  of  North  American  Birds.  Boston  :  Estes  & 
Lauriat.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1882. 

(9)  The  True  Key  to  Ancient  Cosmology.  Bv  YV.  F.  Warren,  S.T.D., 
LL.D.   Boston:  Ginn,  Heath,  &  Co.  1882. 

(10)  Brushland.    ByJ.Darb}'.   Philadelphia;  Lippincott  &  Co.  iS32. 

(11)  Authors  and  Authorship.  Edited  by  W.  She'ppnrd.  Xew  York  : 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 


it  may  be  earnestly  commended  ;  and  to  the  world  at  large  it  will 
need  no  other  commendation  than  the  brightness  of  its  style  and 
the  character  of  its  facts  and  anecdotes. 

The  Kitchen  Garden  Association,  a  somewhat  quaintly  named 
body,  puts  forward  a  little  manual  of  Household-  Economy  (12)  "for 
the  use  of  schools."  We  are  afraid  that,  however  valuable  there, 
it  is  precisely  the  kind  of  volume  which  is  not  likely  to  attract,  or 
to  be  pressed  upon,  the  attention  of  younjr  ladies  while  they  remain 
at  school.  It  contains,  however,  many  hints  which  seem  likely  to 
be  of  practical  service  to  those  who  are  entering  on  the  duties 
of  life. 

Two  volumes  of  poetry  claim  a  mention.  We  can  best,  perhaps, 
do  justice  to  the  Prairie  Idyl  (13)  by  quoting  the  first  five  lines 
ou  which  our  eyes  chanced  to  fall: — 

The  storms  blown  in,  one  knew  not  whence, 

The  slumberous  pool,  the  waterlings, 
The  rose-lake  dawns,  the  noons  intense, 

The  glossy  mites,  the  soaring  things, 
Toue-sweets  and  dissonances. 

It  may  perhaps  console  the  writer,  if  not  the  readers,  of  this  little 
volume  to  remember  that  it  was  of  Wordsworth's  Excursion 
that  Byron  wrote:— 

He  who  understands  it  would  be  able 
To  add  a  story  to  the  Tower  of  Babel. 

The  Life  of  a  Love  (14)  is  open  to  the  objection  we  once  heard 
taken  to  a  schoolboy's  exercise.  ''Two  things  are  required  of  Creek 
iambics  ;  they  should  be  Greek,  and  they  should  be  iambics  ;  and 
these  are  neither.''  English  verse  should  be  verse,  and  should  be 
English;  and  if  N.  M.  Sedarte's  lines  are  sometimes  English,  they 
have  very  olten  no  other  claim  to  be  verse  than  they  owe  to  the 
form  received  from  the  printer. 


(12)  Household  Economy.  Published  by  direction  of  the  Kitchen 
Garden  Association.  .New  York  and  Chicago  :  Ivison  &  Co.  London  : 
Triibner  &  Co.  1882. 

(13)  A  Prairie  Idyl;  and  other  Poems.  Chicago  :  Jansen,  McClurg.  & 
Co.  1882. 

(14)  The  Life  of  a  Love :  in  Songs  and  Sonnets.  By  X.  M.  Sedarte. 
New  York  :  1082. 


■  XOTICE. 

We  bey  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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THE   GKOSVENOR  GALLERY. 

SUMMER  EXHIBITION. 

Uow  Open,  from  Nine  till  Seven. 

Admission,  One  Shilling.         Season  Tickets,  Five  Shillings. 

A  RUNDEL  SOCIETY. — CHROMOLITHOGRAPHS,  from 

Works  of  the  Old  Masters,  representing  in  their  proper  colours  various  Frescoes  by 
Giotto,  Fra  Angelico,  Perucino,  Michael  Angclo,  Raphael, 
Pictures  by  Van  Eyck,  Mending,  Albeit  DUrer,  Holbein,  &c. 
to  members,  at  prices  varying  from  10s.  to  48s.  Priced  Li 
Society,  with  particulars  of* Membership,  will  be  sent  post  ti 
Street, Loudon,  W. 


Italian  Painte 
e  sold  to  the  public  as  well  as 
of  all  the  puulicatons  of  the 
uu  application  at  -l  Old  Bond 


F.  LAM  BE  PRICE,  Secretary. 


rFHE   LONDOX   HOSPITAL  and  MEDICAL  COLLEGE, 

Mile  End,  E.— The  SESSION  1882-83  will  commence  on  Monday,  October  2. 18S2.  FOUR 
ENTKANl  K  SCHi  (I.AKsllIPS,  value  fen,  £10,  i:m,  and  120,  will  he  offered  lor  competition 
at  the  end  of  September  to  new  Students.  Entries  on  or  before  September  20.  Fees  tor  Lec- 
tures and  Hospital  Practice.  90  Guineas  in  one  payment,  or  100  Guineas  in  three  instalments. 
All  Resident  and  other  Hospital  Appointments  are' free.  The  Resident  Appointments  consist 
of  Five  Houne-f hysicianciea.  Five  House- surgeoncies,  and  One  Accoucheurship ;  Two 
Dressers  and  Two  Maternity  Pupils  also  reside  in  the  Hospital,  Special  entries  may  be  made 
for  Medical  and  Surgical  practice.  The  London  Hospital  is  now  in  direct  communication  by 
rail  und  tram  with  all  parts  of  the  Metropolis. 

 ■     MUNRO  SCOTT.  Harden. 

rrilE    MASON    SCIENCE    COLLEGE,  BIRMINGHAM. 

SESSION"  1882-83. 
The  SESSION  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  October  3, 1882. 

Full  particulars  of  the  Courses  of  Instruction,  l  ees,  8tc,  will  appear  in  the  Calendar,  which 
will  shortly  be  published  by  CoitMSU  BltOTilKUS,  Birmingham,  price  2s.  ;  by  post.  2s.  4d. 
 GEO.  H.  MORLEY,  Secretary. 

T?0YAL   AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  CIRENCESTER 

-1-  *  Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1815. 

FOR  THE  SCIENCE  AND  PRACTICE  OF  AGRICULTURE. 
For  Intending  Land  Owners  nnd  Occupiers, Land  Agents,  Surveyors,  Colonists,  &c. 
The  COLLEGE  FARM,  for  the  practical  instruction  of  the  Students,  surrounds  the 
College,  with  which  it  is  in  connexion,  and  is  a  tine  mixed  Farm  of  about  .',00  Acres. 

Preiicfenl-His  Grace  the  Duke  of  MARLBOROUGH,  K.G. 
Committee  of  Management. 
The  l?i;rht  Hon.  the  Earl  of  DUCIE,  Chairman. 
The  Riirht  Hon.  the  Earl  BATHURST. 

The  lli-ht  Hon.  Sir  MICHAEL  K.  HICKS-BEACH,  Bart.,  M. P. 
Lieut.-Col.  R.  NIGEL  F.  K  INGSCt  )TE,  CIS. M.P. 
GEORGE  T.J.  SOTHERi  IN-ESTCOURT,  Esq.,  M.P. 
AMBROSE  L.  GODDARI),  Esq. 
WILLIAM  JOHN  EDMONDS,  Esq. 
Major T.  VV.  CHESTER  MASTER.  M.P. 
M.  II.  N.  S  l'ORY-MASKKLVNE,  Esq.,  M.P. 
The  Right  Hon.  LORD  LYTTELTON. 
For  Prospectus  of  COLLEGE  and  FARM,  List  of  Scholarships,  Prizes,  Diploma,  &c. 
npplv  to  the  Pitl  ncipal. 
NEXT  SESSION  begins  October  3. 

A    L    V    E    R    N         0    O    L    L    E    G  E. 

The  NEXT  TERM  begins  Friday,  September  22.    Entrance  Examination,  9  A.M  

Scholarship  Examination,  December  20.  For  particulars,  apply  to  Hksry  Aldrich,  Esq., 
Secretary. 
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ILITARY     EDUCATION     iu  GERMANY. 


ON 


Colonel  BERDOE  WILKINSON*  (late  R.E.)  and  Lieut. -Colonel  WILKIXf 
SHAW  (late  Garrison  Instructor  at  Aldershot)  receive  RESIDENT  PUPILS  for  Sandhurst 
or  Woolwich.  Having  increased  their  civil  stuff,  they  can  also  admit  candidates  for  the 
Universities.  Militia  subalterns  passed  for  the  Line.  Preparation  for  all  Army  Examina- 
tions. 

Recent  successes— Nine  passed  out  of  eleven  sent  up  in  March  for  Sandhurst  Preliminary  and 
Militia  Literary  Examinations  ;  Eighteen  Line  Commissions  taken  by  Militia  Pupils  at  last 
two  examinations. 

Address,  Darmstadt,  Germany. 

OTRATFORD-ON-AVON.— TRINITY  COLLEGE  SCHOOL. 

^  founded  by  the  Rev.  J.  D.  COLLIS,  D.D.— The  Warden  is  assisted  by  seven  Resident 
Masters,  two  being  specially  for  Modern  Languages.  Classical  and  Modern  Sides.  Special 
preparation  for  the  Universities.  Army.  Navy,  all  Competitive  Examinations,  and  for  Mer- 
cantile Life.  JUNIOR  DEPARTMENT  for  YOUNG  BOYS,  and  special  advantages  for 
those  who  are  delicate.  Larue  gymnasium,  fives  courts,  playing  fields,  &c.  &c.  References 
permitted  to  the  Parents  of  all  present  Pupils.  Inclusive  Terms,  tiu  and  70  Guineas.— Apply  to 
the  Warden. 

\JEUENIIEIM    COLLEGE,    HEIDELBERG.  —  Thorough 

French  and  German.  BOYS  prepared  for  Army  Examinations,  Commercial  life,  or 
English  Public  Schools.  Highest  Mathematics.  Careful  English  preparation.  German 
always  spoken.  Six  Resident  French  and  Germnn  Masters.  Spacious  Cricket-ground. 
English  diet.  Head- Master— Rev.  F.  ARM  IT  AGE,  First-class  Classi 
Languages  Master  at  Clifton  College.  References  to  Head-Masters  of  i 
Parents  of  Pupils. 


1  0  BOYS  prepared  for  Public  Schools,  by  Rev.  J.  BULLOCK, 

M.A..  Rector  of  Tubney,  Abingdon  :  Public  Schoolman,  Oxford  First  Classman. 
Neighbourhood  dry,  high,  and  bracing.  HOLIDAY  PUPILS.  Cricket,  football,  tennis. 
References,  Right  lion.  Lord  Eliba-\k  and  other  Parents  of  Pupils.  Terms,  ti6  Guineas  a 
year. 

ABINGDON  SCHOOL  (six  miles  from  Oxford),  through 
favourable  circumstances,  offers,  at  n  moderate  cost,  a  thorough  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
EDUCATION,  and  sound  preparation  for  the  larger  Public  Schools. —Fur  full  particulars 
apply  to  Rev.  E.  SUMMERS,  Head-Master. 

FOLKESTONE.  —  Mr.   W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.Oxon., 
assisted  hy  a  Cambridge  M.A.  and  competent  Teachers,  prepares  PUPILS  for  the 
Universities,  Wuolu  ich, Sandhurst, and  all  Competitive  Examinations.  A  few  Vacancies. 


PUPJLS,  from  Fifteen  years  of  ap;e,  carefully  prepared  for 
PROFESSIONAL  CAREERS.    Terms  moderate.— Particulars  of  recent  successes  on 
application  to  Rev.  W.  II.  RowlandsoN,  Great  Braxted  Rectory,  Witham.  Essex. 

"REV.  J.  S.  ST.  JOHN,  B. A.,  receives  FOUR  PUPILS,  aged 

from  Seven  to  Fourteen,  to  prepare  for  the  Public  Schools,  &.c.  Highest  references. 
Moderate  terms.— Address,  Crowcombe  Rectory,  Taunton.   

TTALLIFORD  HOUSE    SCHOOL,    SHEPPERTON,  near 

London — HENRY  ST.  CLAIR  FEILDEN,  B.A.  (C.C.C.  Oxford),  ond  MALCOLM. 
HEARD,  B.A.  (C.C.C.  Oxford,  late  Assistant-Master  at  Sedbergh),  PREPARE  BOYS  lor 

the  Public  Schools.    Terms.  £121}  For  Prospectus  and  references,  apply  to  II.  Sr.  Claih 

Feilden.  Esq.,  Halliford,  Middlesex. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

and  Rev.  H.C.  V. 


S 


EASIDE.  —  PREPARATION  for 


(Pupil  2nd  in  Winchester  Coll.  Election  ]«2)  by  C.  II.  ROSE,  M.A 
S.V0WDEN,  M.A.,  at  Conyngharo  House,  Ratnsgate. 


N  AUSTRIAN  GENTLEMAN,  aged  Thirty-seven,  Dr.  Ph. 

■  of  the  Universities  of  Wurzburg.  Zitrich,  and  Vienna,  who  has  had  Ten  years'  expe- 
rience iu  advanced  teaching,  and  who  has  just  completed  the  education  ot  a  young  Austrian 


Nnbleman  of  tin-  highest  rank,  is  prepared  to 
YOUNG  ENGLISH  GENTLEMEN,  who  may 
care.     His  Wife,  who  has  lived  for  several  years 
nients  of  the  home  shall  be  in  all  respects  suitable.  Ti 
highest  references — Apply,  in  the  first  instance,  to  1 
Liverpool. 


250  for  IS  months'  residence.  The 
II.  Holt,  Croxteth  Gate,  Sel'ton  Park, 


T  OWESTOFT  (near  to).— A  LADY  residing  in  this  healthy 

'  neighbourhood,  and  close  to  sea,  would  like  to  take  charge  of  One  or  Two  LITTLE 
GIRLS  or  BOYS,  whose  health  and  comiort  would  be  carefully  studied.  An  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  delicate  children  requiring  a  change.  Music,  Drawing,  and  French  taught,  with 
other  brunches  ofeducntion  if  required.  Terms  moderate.— Fur  particulars  address,  A.  M., 
Rochester  Terrace,  Paketield,  Lowestoft. 

CAN  any  GENTLEMAN  recommend,  for  next  September,  a 
MAN  thoroughly  competent  to  tench  SWIMMING,  in  a  large  covered  Swimming- 
bath  ?    He  will  be  required  to  take  charge  of  the  engine  and  heating  apparatus  of  the  same  ; 

also  to  instructthe  Boy3  in  Gymnastics  und  Drilling  Address,  The  Head-Master,  The 

Fhilberd>,  Maidenhead. 


rrilE    PRINCIPAL  of  a  well-established    SCHOOL,  in  a 

Northern  Suburb  of  London,  wishes  to  receive  TWO  BOARDERS,  to  replace  two 
Sisters,  mi  ho  leave  her  care  in  September  next.  The  number  of  Hoarders  is  limited  to  Nine. 
Individual  care  i=  given  to  the  Pupils.— Address.  Miss  Dean.  b2  Clapton  Common,  Loudon. 

rrO  BE  LET,  FURNISHED,  for  a  Ion?  or  short  term,  at  a 

-1-  very  Moderate  Rent,  No.  35  CATHCART  ROAD.  South  Kensington  ;  containing 
Dining,  Drawing,  and  Breakfast  Rooms,  rive  Bedroom,,  and  good  Domestic  Offices.  —  Write 

to  A  B.,  as  above. 

PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION 

X  COMPANY. 

UNDER  CONTRACT  FOR  FIER  MAJESTY'S    MAILS  TO  INDIA, 
CHINA,  und  AUSTRALIA. 

REDUCED  RATES  OF  PASSAGE   MONEY.-SPECIAL  RETURN  TICKETS. 

Departures  !6r  

BOMBAY    Weekly      1  From  Gravcscnd, 

C  \l.t  I  IT  A,  .MADRAS,  CEYLON,  Fortnightly  (  Wednesday.  12  30  P.M. 

CHINA,  STRAITS,  JAPAN   f  From  Brindisi, 

ADELAIDE.  MELBOURNE,  SYDNEY   „  I  Monday. 

GIBRALTAR.  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  Weekly,  by  each  of  the 
above  departures. 
London  Offices  :  122  LEADENHALI,  STREET.  E.C.,  and 
2i  COCKSFlfR  STREET. 

HOTELS. 

T> RIGHTON. — BEDFORD     HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and. 

Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suites  of 
Rooms.   Spacious ColiVe- room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea-  Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 

BENJN.  BULL,  Managtr* 

LFRACOMBE. — The   ILFRACOMJ3E   HOTEL,  facing-  the-. 

Atlantic.  Grounds,  5  acres.  Tennis  Lawn.  200  Rooms.  Table  d'hote  at  separate 
tables  from  6  to  6  p.m.  Large  Swimming  Bath.  Hot,  Cold,  and  Tepid  Sea  and  Fresh  Water 
private  Baths,  Douche,  Shower,  Stc—  Address,  the  MANAGER. 


I 


HPOTLAND  BAY,  Isle  of  Wight,  near  Alum  Bay. — TOIL  AND 

BAY  HOTEL.  Magnificent  sea  views.  Comfort  witli  moderate  charges.  Billiard- 
room  and  tennis  lawn.  Bracing  air.  Excellent  sands  and  promenade  pier.  Best  bathing  iu 
the  Island.   Good  anchorage  tor  yachts.— Apply  to  the  Manager. 


TfASTBOURNE.- 

■*  own  grounds  facing  the 
to  the  Devonshire  Bark  und  B 
day.  No  charge  for  attendant 
the  personal  superintendence  > 


THE    GRAND   HOTEL. — Stands   in  its 

Sea.  Five  minutes'  drive  from  the  Railway  Station,  and  close- 
tths.  Visitors  can  be  boarded,  if  desired.  Terms,  10-.  Hd.  per 
e.  Table  d'hOte  at  separate  tables  from  6  p.m.  to  8  P.M.,  under- 
*i  the  new  Proprietors,  Cleave  &  Gascoigxe. 


TENNER        &        K    N    E  W  S    T    U  B 

*J  are  now  offering,  at  Half-price  for  Cash,  the  whole  of  their  SURPLUS  STOCK  of 
useful  Elegancies,  suitable  as  Presents;  also  the  whole  of  a  Manufacturer's  Stock  of  First- 
class  Leather  Goods,  which  they  have  just  purchased,  and  are  enabled,  owing  to  the  prolonged 
depression  of  trade,  to  offer  tit  half  the  usual  cost. 

JENNER  &  KNEW  STUB,  to  the  Queen.  33  St.  James's  Street, 
and  (if)  Jermyn  Street,  London. 

TPURNISH     YOUR     HOUSE    or  APARTMENTS 

-L  THROUGHOUT  on  MOEOER'S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal,  ('ash  Prices  ;  no  Extra  Charge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from.. 
Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Perms,  post  free.— 248,  219,  and  250  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
and  19,  20,  and  21  Morweil  Street,  W,   Established  1862. 

IMPROVED  SPECTACLES. 

TVTR.  HENRY  LAURANOE,  F.S.S.,  Oculist  Optician, 

-*-*-*-  PERSONALLY  adapts  his  improved  Spectacles  at  his  residence,  3  Endsleigh  Gardens, 
Euston  Square.  London  (three  doors  from  St.  Pancras  Church),  daily  from  Ten  till  1'nur 
(Saturdays  excepted),  Testimonials  from  Sir  Julius  Benedict.  John  Lowe.  Esq.,  M.D.,J.P.r 
Lynn,  Physician  to  1I.R.TL  Prince  of  Wales  ;  Ven.  Archdeacon  Palmer.  Clifton  ;  Lieut. -Gen. 
Macmullen,  Brentford  :  the  Rev.  Mother  Abbess,  St.  Mary's  Abliey.  Hendon ;  and  hundreds 
of  others,  hi  Mr.  LaurANOE'S  pamphlet,  "Spectacles:  their  Use  and  Abuse,"  post  free. 


HINDLEY'S 
CHINTZES. 


ORIGINAL  DESIGNS, 

FAST  COLOURS. 
From  Pd.  per  yard. 

Patterns  sent  and  Estimates  given. 

C.  HIIDLEI  &  SONS, 

290  to   294  iftt  OXFORD   STREET,  W. 


T  IQUEUR  of  the  GRANDE  CHARTREUSE. — This  delicious- 

'  *  Liqueur,  and  the  only  known  remedy  for  Dyspepsia,  heretofore  so  difficult  to  procure 
genuine, can  now  be  had  of  all  Wine  and  Spirit  Merchants.  Consignee  for  the  United  Kin  'dom 
and  the  Colonies,  W.  DOYLE,  2  New  London  Street,  E.C. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 
MEDALS,  SYDNEY,  1890.    MELBOURNE,  ltHU 


FRY'S 
COCOA. 


FRY'S    CARACAS  COCOA 

"  A  most  delicious  and  valuable  article." 

Standard. 

PURE  COCOA  ONLY. 

FRY'S    COCOA  EXTRACT 

"Strictly  pure." — \V.  W.  Stoiidart. 

F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  City  Ana  ysi,  Bristol. 
FIFTEEN  PRIZE  MEDALS. 


THE     QUEEN    OF    TABLE  WATERS. 


"  Dilute  your  wine  with  Apollinaris  Water,  which  can  be  relied 

on  for  its  purity  and  wholesoineness.'' 

Daily  News,  April  17, 18S2. 


ITALIAN  WINES. 

CHIANTI  BROLIO,  Red  (from  the  estate  of  Baron  Ricasoli)  21s.  per  dozen. 

CAPRI,  BIANCO   21s.  per  dozen. 

CAPRI,  ROSSO   21s.  per  dozen. 

Messrs.  H.  B.  FEARON  &  SON  have  imported  the  Wines  of  Italy  since  1S62,  and  their 
long  experience  enables  thein  thoroughly  to  recommend  the  above  pure  Wines. 

H.  B.  FEARON  &  SON.  39  Uolborn  Viaduct,  E.C,  and  145  New  Bond  Street,  London 
and  at  Dewsbury,  Yorkshire. 
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EGYPT. 

THE  departure  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  has  been  a 
welcome  sign  that  the  Egyptian  expedition  has  really 
commenced  in  earnest.    Ifc  is  to  be  lamented  that  his  em- 
barkation should  have  been  hastened,  because  the  long 
voyage  by  Gibraltar  was  thought  better  for  his  health  than 
the  shorter,  but  more  fatiguing,  route  by  Brindisi ;  and  it 
is  impossible  not  to  feel  some  misgiving  when  a  Com- 
mander-in-Chief suffering  from  Cyprus  fever  is  about  to 
encounter  the  risks  of  the  climate  of  Egypt  in  August  and 
September.    The  last  accounts  of  his  health  are,  however, 
the  best,  and  there  is  fair  ground  for  hoping  that  his 
physical  powers  will  prove  equal  to  the  great  strain  that 
will  be  placed  on  them  when  he  begins  his  work.  The 
Indian  troops  will  probably  be  embarked  by  the  end  of 
this  week,  and  possession  has  judiciously  been  taken  of 
Suez  in  anticipation  of  their  arrival.    The  despatch  of 
troops  from  England  is  being  carried  on  with  creditable 
activity,  and  every  day  sees  the  departure  of  one  or  more 
regiments.    Nothing  can  exceed  the  ardour  of  the  army  or 
its  desire  for  active  employment,  and  few  military  ventures 
have  been  so  popular  in  England  at  their  outset  as  the 
present  expedition.    It  may  now  be  taken  as  certain  that 
by  the  end  of  the  month,  or  perhaps  a  little  sooner,  we 
shall  have  in  Egypt  the  full  force  which  the  Government 
has  announced  its  intention  of  sending — that  is,  twenty- 
four  thousand  troops  from  England  and  live  thousand  from 
India.  Meanwhile  everything  is  quiet  in  Alexandria.  We  are 
strong  enough  to  hold  our  own  and  too  weak  to  do  any- 
thing more.    Some  slight  skirmishes  of  outposts  are  re- 
ported ;  but  the  very  remarkable  end  of  the  story  is  always 
the  same,  that  no  one  has  been  killed  on  either  side.  The 
supply  of  water  at  Alexandria  is  diminishing,  but  it  is  said 
that  a  sufficient  provision  has  been  stored  up  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  inhabitants  if  not  a  drop  is  wasted 
until  military  operations  place  the  English  in  possession  of 
the  Mahmoudieh  Canal.     Of  Arabi  little  more  is  known 
than  that  he  occupies  a  very  strong  position,  and  has  a 
large  number  of  Krupp  guns  at  his  disposal.    How  many 
men  are  with  him,  who  they  are,  and  how  they  are  dis- 
posed to  him  and  to  each  other,  is  unknown ;  or,  if  the 
military  authorities  have  any  information,  they  propei-ly 
conceal  it.     A  correspondent  of  the  Siecle  with  Arabi's 
army  professes  to  have  ascertained  by  personal  observation 
that  Arabi  commands  25,000  cavalry  and  infantry,  30,000 
BedouinB,  and  3,000  Alexandrian  roughs  armed  with  clubs. 
The  same  eye-witness,  however,  states  that  he  has  been 
present  at  the  discomfiture  of  a  British  infantry  force, 
ind  some  doubts  as  to  where  it  is  really  penned  must 
always  accompany  the  perusal  of  the  correspondence  of 
a  Paris  newspaper.     Whatever  may  be  Arabi's  force, 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  British  force  actu- 
ally in  Egypt  can  afford  to  wait  until  the  whole  expedi- 
tion has  arrived ;  and  that,  when  it  arrives,  Arabi's 
present  position  could  be  made  untenable  without  a  direct 
attack    in  force,  which   might  cost  many  lives,  being 
necessary.    If  we  could  but  be  left  to  ourselves,  and  had 
not  the  Turks  to  think  of,  we  might  hope,  in  spite  of  all 
the  difficulties  of  the  climate  and  the  country,  to  make 
ourselves  masters  of  Egypt  within  a  very  few  weeks  after 
the  arrival  of  the  whole  expeditionary  force. 

A  proclamation  has  been  issued  at  Cairo  by  three  Princes 
of  the  Khedivial  house,  and  a  long  series  of  Patriarchs, 
Sheiks,  and  Notables,  to  the  effect  that  the  authority  of 


Tewfik  is  at  an  end,  and  that  Arabi  is  the  chosen  defender 
of  the  nation.  No  doubt  this  shows  that  Arabi  has  got  the 
chief  persons  now  in  Cairo  to  go  with  him ;  but  how  he 
has  managed  this  can  only  be  inferred  from  what  he  has 
already  done  before  in  very  similar  circumstances.  Sir 
Edward  Malet,  who  is  now  sufficiently  restored  to  health 
to  be  already  on  his  way  to  Egypt,  left  behind  him  a 
complete  and  very  instructive  history  of  Arabi  and  his 
doings,  which  has  been  published  in  the  shape  of 
a  Parliamentary  paper.  He  disposes  conclusively  of 
the  assumption  audaciously  put  forward  by  the  English 
friends  of  Arabi,  that  Arabi  and  the  National  party  were 
one.  It  is  true  that  they  became  united,  but  it  was  only 
after  the  members  of  the  National  party  had  been  con- 
vinced that  Arabi  would  kill  them  if  they  did  not  do 
everything  he  wished.  It  is  entirely  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture whether  a  single  person  who  has  signed  the  Cairo 
Proclamation  has  signed  it  of  his  own  free  will.  When 
the  Khedive's  authority  is  restored,  it  will  be  open  to  each 
of  the  signataries  to  protest  that  this  was  the  last  of 
documents  that  he  would  have  signed  if  he  could  have 
helped  signing  it.  It  must,  however,  be  owned  that  the 
Proclamation,  although  it  may  have  been  obtained  in  a 
great  measure  by  terror,  gives  new  point  to  the  reflection 
that  our  greatest  difficulties  will  begin  when  Arabi  is 
beaten.  If  we  intended  to  remain  in  Egypt  everything 
would  be  comparatively  easy.  The  Khedive  would  be 
avowedly  our  Khedive,  and  we  should  give  him  the  force 
necessary  for  his  governing  at  all,  and  the  advice  or 
command  necessary  for  his  governing  well.  But  this  is 
not  what  is  at  present  proposed.  We  are  to  restore  the 
authority  of  the  Khedive,  and  then  go  away.  It  is  ob- 
viously impossible  that  he  should  retain  any  authority 
after  we  have  left  unless  he  is  regarded  as  something 
more  than  the  mere  nominee  of  the  foreign  infidel.  He 
must  have  something  to  go  upon  which  will  appeal  to 
the  sentiments  of  at  least  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
subjects.  The  Cairo  Proclamation  may  not  be  of  much, 
value;  but  still  the  Khedive  will  have  been  once  treated 
by  the  chief  persons  of  the  country  as  the  enemy  of 
Egypt  and  the  slave  of  the  Christian  invader.  English, 
arms  may  bring  about  a  speedy  change  of  language  ;  but  it 
is  very  difficult  to  be  sure  that  the  change  of  language  will 
represent  the  real  feelings  of  leading  Egyptians  any  more 
than  the  Proclamation  represents  them.  Honest,  loyal, 
effective  supporters  of  the  Khedive  are  the  persons  we 
should  like  to  find  in  Egypt,  but  it  is  not  at  present  very 
easy  to  see  where  they  are  to  come  from.  It  is  perhaps 
not  hoping  too  much  to  hope  that  in  time  a  sufficient 
number  of  such  men  might  be  got  together;  but  tllfey 
must  be  protected,  reassured,  and  encouraged  while  they 
are  being  got  together;  and  if  it  is  England  that  is  to 
give  the  necessary  protection  and  encouragement,  the  day 
when  she  can  quit  Egypt  altogether  seems  in  a  far  and 
hazy  distance. 

The  dangers  of  Turkish  intervention,  which  cannot  be 
avoided  if  the  Sultan  agrees  to  our  terms,  are  quite  as 
much  in  the  future  as  in  the  present.  There  is  the  imme- 
diate danger  that  the  Sultan  may  play  into  the  hands  of 
Arabi,  and  that  possibly  the  Turkish  troops  may  fraternize 
with  the  enemies  of  the  infidel.  But,  even  if  the  Sultan 
is  himself  resolved  to  put  down  Arabi,  and  the  Sultan's 
troops  execute  any  orders  that  may  be  given  them, 
circumstances  may  easily  arise  which  will  put  England  in 
a  very  difficult  position.    It  is  not  by  any  means  impos- 
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sible  that  ArABI  may  give  in  -when  challenged  by  the 
Sultan,  and  may  surrender  himself  to  the  indulgence  of 
his  great  accomplice  rather  than  run  the  risks  of  a  pro- 
tracted struggle,  and  the  greater  risk  of  being  called 
to  account  for  the  massacres.  If  the  rebellion  dis- 
appeared at  the  command  of  the  Sultan,  it  would  be 
hardly  possible  to  contest  the  right  of  the  Sultan 
to  restore  the  authority  of  the  Khedive  in  the  shape 
which  suited  hira  best.  The  signataries  of  the  Cairo 
Proclamation  would  throw  themselves  at  the  feet  of 
the  Sultan,  and  would  obey  the  Khedive  because  the 
Sultan  told  them  to  obey  him.  The  Khedive  must 
have  some  one  to  lean  on,  and  he  could  scarcely  seem  un- 
willing to  lean  on  his  Sovereign,  who  had  made  the 
rebellion  disappear,  and  who  was  willing  and  able  to 
protect  him.  Order  would  be  restored,  the  authority  of 
the  Khedive  re-established,  the  Canal  would  be  in  no  kind 
of  danger,  and  we  should  be  asked  by  Europe  to  fulfil  our 
pledges  and  go  away.  We  might  be  inclined  to  go  away, 
but,  if  we  did,  we  should  have  failed  to  obtain  all  the 
objects  for  which  we  are  striving.  We  should  have  not  a 
friendly  Government,  but  a  most  unfriendly  Government, 
in  Egypt.  We  should  not  be  able  to  ensure  any  real 
inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  massacres.  We  should 
not  have  any  kind  of  control  over  the  Canal  which 
we  should  not  have  had  if  we  had  never  sent  a  man 
to  Egypt.  In  other  words,  we  could  not  go  away.  We 
must  stay  to  see  that  we  are  not  foiled  by  our  own 
apparent  success.  Thus,  whatever  anticipations  we  make  of 
the  future,  we  arc  always  brought  round  to  the  same  point. 
We  are  making,  and  wisely  making,  a  determined  mili- 
tary effort ;  but  a  mere  temporary  military  effort,  however 
successful  and  well  managed,  will  not  give  us  all  we  want. 
We  may  not  desire  to  occupy  Egypt  for  ever  or  to  annex  it, 
but  we  must  take  care  of  it  for  awhile  ;  and  the  process  of 
taking  care  of  Egypt  is  likely  to  prove  long,  costly,  and 
very  anxious. 


THE  LORDS  AND  THE  ARREARS  BILL. 

THE  solemnity  of  the  Prime  Minister's  reply  to  Mr. 
Lowther  on  Thursday  appears  to  have  produced  its 
intended  effect  on  some  persons  who  forget  Mr.  Gladstone's 
view  of  opposition.  That  view  is,  that  opposition  to  him- 
self is  wilful  and  presumptuous  sin,  and,  as  such,  must  be 
spoken  of,  not  merely  with  anger,  but  with  deep  sorrow 
and  stern  reprobation.  As  an  argumentative  defence  of 
the  singular  delay  in  dealing  with  the  Lords'  Amendments 
to  the  Arrears  Bill  the  reply  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
strong.  Mr.  Gladstone,  on  his  own  showing,  wishes  to 
keep  the  Lords  waiting,  because  they  made  him  wait — a 
proceeding  more  natural  than  dignified.  It  may  also  be 
thought  that,  before  entering  on  a  fresh  conflict,  he  isanxious 
to  secure  all  the  conveniences  in  regard  to  Supply  and  other 
matters  that  the  good  nature  of  his  opponents  will  allow  him. 
Meanwhile  it  is  not  surprising  that  some  of  the  organs 
of  the  Radical  party  have  endeavoured  to  revive  their 
favourite  war-cry  of  "  Down  with  the  House  of  Peers  "  on 
the  subject  of  the  Arrears  Bill.  But  not  much  success 
has  as  yet  attended  their  efforts,  and,  indeed,  they  are  not 
unanimous  among  themselves.  The  very  sensible  remark, 
"  To  appeal  to  the  constituencies  on  the  plea  that  the  Con- 
"  servatives  will  not  allow  the  Government  to  charge  the 
"  taxpayer  with  certain  sums  of  money  for  the  benefit  of 
"  Irish  tenants  is  not  an  undertaking  that  commends  itself 
"  on  the  ground  of  assured  success,"  comes  from  no  Tory 
paper,  but  from  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  Accordingly, 
even  those  volunteer  advisers  of  Mr.  Gladstone  who  are 
most  bitter  against  the  Lords  implore  him  not  to  dissolve, 
and  the  unusual  and  slightly  absurd  proceeding  which  is 
said  to  have  been  resolved  upon  in  case  of  the  Lords  re- 
maining firm  has  their  warmest  approval.  To  huddle  up 
the  present  Session  and  begin  a  new  one  at  once  in  order 
to  present  the  Arrears  Bill  once  more  to  the  Lords  is  the 
brilliant  device  which  has  commended  itself,  according 
to  assertion,  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  it  is  certainly  con- 
sistent enough  with  the  masterful  childishness  which  is 
one  of  the  most  curious  contradictions  of  his  cha- 
racter. Setting  aside  the  intrinsic  absurdity  of  the  pro- 
posal, it  seems  to  bo  forgotten  that  the  second  passage 
through  the  Commons  might  be  by  no  means  so  rapid 
and  easy  as  the  plan  seems  to  require,  if  not  to  assume. 
One,  at  least,  of  the  Lords'  Amendments  is  strongly  ap- 
proved on  the  Liberal  benches,  and  has  the  explicit  words 


of  Mr.  Bright,  in  its  favour;  nor,  if  obstruction  is  in  any 
case  pardonable,  could  it  ever  be  more  pardonable  than  in 
such  a  case  as  this.  A  Minister  does  not  dispose  of  the 
royal  pi-erogative  for  the  purpose  of  making  that  preroga- 
tive ridiculous,  and  ridiculous  it  certainly  would  be  made 
by  this  Jack-in-the-box  ai^rangement  of  one  Session  up 
and  another  down,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  Mr. 
Gladstone's  self-love  is  wounded.  The  Ministry  is  not 
well  off  for  defenders  in  the  Lords ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  a  more  unfortunate  argument  than  that,  if  the 
amendments  were  accepted,  "  it  would  be  Lord  Salisbury's 
"  Bill,  and  not  Mr.  Gladstone's."  It  might  have  been 
supposed  that  the  object  was  to  benefit  the  Irish  tenant, 
and  not  to  tack  a  legislative  measure  on  to  the  record  of 
a  particular  noble  lord  or  a  particular  right  honourable 
gentleman.  But  Mr.  Gladstone's  colleagues  take  a  dif- 
ferent view  of  the  subject.  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill  must  be 
passed  as  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill,  and  as  nothing  else.  Lord 
Granville  could  hardly  have  taken  better  means  to  prove 
the  reality  of  that  autocracy  which  he  indignantly  denies 
than  by  countenancing  this  unlucky  contention. 

No  sensible  person,  however,  wishes  to  see  the  two- 
Houses  in  conflict,  especially  at  a  moment  when  national 
unity  is  particularly  necessary,  in  view  of  the  dangerous 
condition  and  the  still  more  dangerous  possibilities  of  our 
foreign  relations,  and  in  view  also  of  the  peculiar  reckless- 
ness and  irresponsibility  of  Mr.  Gladstone  himself.  If, 
therefore,  any  middle  term  could  be  found,  it  would  un- 
doubtedly be  well.  To  impartial  critics  who  have  pain- 
fully followed  the  whole  Irish  question  from  the  beginning, 
Lord  Salisbury's  Amendments  do  not  seem  of  equal  im- 
portance, and  the  Duke  of  Abercorn's  seems  to  be  ren- 
dered comparatively  unnecessary  (except  as  an  alternative) 
by  the  second  of  them.  The  first  Amendment— that  which 
requires  the  consent  of  the  landlord — has,  of  course,  every 
consideration  of  equity  in  its  favour ;  and  Lord  Salisbury's 
argument,  that  no  Irish  landlord  is  likely,  out  of  pure 
vindictiveness,  to  refuse  ten  shillings  in  the  pound  on 
a  hopelessly  bad  debt,  is  in  itself  unanswerable.  But 
though  unanswerable,  it  is  double-edged.  The  very  con- 
sideration that  no  landlord  is  likely  to  do  this  makes  the 
provision  unnecessary,  except  as  a  test  of  the  real  solvency 
or  insolvency  of  the  tenant.  Now,  though  it  is  exceedingly 
probable  that  by  this  Bill  many  perfectly  solvent  tenants 
will  fradulently  obtain  public  money,  it  seems  best  to 
abstain  as  much  as  possible  from  putting  the  landlord  in 
a  position  of  being  able,  if  he  chooses,  to  connive  at  the 
fraud.  He  can  do  this,  no  doubt,  as  the  Bill  stood  when 
it  reached  the  Lords,  but  he  would  be  less  likely  of  being 
suspected  of  doing  it  than  under  Lord  Salisbury's  pro- 
posal. The  truth,  however,  is  that  this  Amendment  seems 
not  so  much  objectionable  as  unnecessary,  if  the  second 
Amendment,  which  is  in  the  highest  degree  salutary  and 
desirable,  be  maintained.  This  Amendment — which  makes 
the  balance  of  the  arrears  a  charge  on  the  first  sale  of  the 
tenant-right — makes  the  iniquity  which  ha3  so  often  been 
pointed  out  as  likely,  if  not  certain,  to  happen,  impossible. 
The  landlord  can  no  longer  be  forced  to  take  fifty  per  cent, 
of  his  dues  while  the  other  creditors  are  paid  in  full,  or 
while  the  tenant  pockets  the  other  fifty.  The  English  and 
Scotch  taxpayer  will  no  longer  be  called  upon  to  contribute 
to  the  gains  of  the  gombeen  man.  Lastly,  and  most  important 
of  all,  the  sting  is  taken  out  of  the  Sub-Commissioners. 
However  partial  they  may  be,  their  partiality  will  only 
postpone  the  day  of  settlement ;  and,  whether  they  take 
into  account  or  do  not  take  into  account  the  tenant-right, 
it  will  remain  that  security  for  the  landlord's  arrears 
which  it  was  solemnly  asserted  to  be  on  the  Government 
side  during  the  Land  Bill  debates.  The  hardships  which 
Mr.  Bright  so  forcibly  exposed  will  be  removed,  and  the 
pledge  which  the  Government  gave,  and  did  not  redeem, 
in  regard  to  that  exposure  will  be  honoured.  As  for  the 
Duke  of  Abercorn's  attempt  to  make  the  estimate  of  the 
tenant-right  as  an  asset  compulsory,  it  seems,  however 
good  iu  itself,  to  be  at  most  complementary  or,  as  has  been 
said,  alternative  to  Lord  Salisbury's  second  Amendment. 
The  idle  folly  of  saying,  as  has  been  said  on  the  Govern- 
ment side,  that  that  Amendment  leaves  a  mortgage  on  the 
tenant's  property,  hardly  needs  exposure.  A  mortgage  bears 
interest,  and  the  proposed  lien  on  the  next  sale  does  not ;  a 
mortgage  is  subject  to  foreclosure,  and  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment is  not ;  a  mortgage  injures  to  a  certain  extent  the 
saleable  value  of  the  property,  and  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment would  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  A  political  party 
must  be  hard  up  for  arguments  when  it  misuses  common 
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terms  in  such  a  manner  as  this.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
Amendment,  by  rendering  it  useless  for  the  tenant  s 
other  creditors  to  attempt  to  sell  him  up  in  order  to 
obtain  an  unfair  share  of  the  spoils,  would  positively 
strengthen  and  maintain  him  in  his  holding  ;  whereas,  by 
the  opinion  of  the  best  judges,  endorsed  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent by  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Bill,  as  it  stands,  is  likely  to 
lead  directly  to  evictions  as  a  consequence  of  the  other 
creditors  grasping  the  occasion  it  gives  them. 

It  would  therefore  seem  that  while  the  Peers  should 
hold  steadily  to  the  second  Amendment  proposed,  they 
would  be  justified  iu  yielding  on  the  first,  and  need  not 
care  greatly  to  insist  on  the  Duke  of  Abercorn's  proposal. 
It  would  be  absolutely  impossible,  except  iu  a  time  of  ex- 
traordinary excitement,  for  the  Government  either  to  go 
to  the  country,  or  to  take  the  high-handed  course  recom- 
mended to  them  on  the  question  of  the  second  Amendment. 
On  this  point  they  would  be  hampered  not  only  by  Mr. 
Bright's  admissions,  and  their  own  insufficiently  redeemed 
pledges  (both  of  which  mightnot  weigh  heavily  on  them),  but 
by  the  impossibility  of  going  before  the  trading-communities  of 
the  country  on  such  a  matter.  On  the  other  hand,  com- 
pulsion on  the  landlord  might  not  be  an  unpopular  cry,  and 
■certainly  would  be  one  which,  with  sufficient  rhetorical 
unscrupulousness  (and  experience  gives  no  ground  for 
supposing  that  this  would  be  wanting  to  Mr.  Gladstone), 
could  be  made  effective  enough.  In  the  same  way,  though 
every  one  who  has  actually  examined  the  transactions  of 
the  Land  Commission  knows  that  a  considerable  minority, 
to  say  no  more,  of  the  Sub-Commissioners  are  utterly 
unworthy  of  public  confidence,  the  commonplaces  of 
respect  for  judicial  functionaries  might  be  worked  with 
advantage  in  respect  to  the  Duke  of  Abercorn's  pro- 
posed abridgment  of  their  discretion.  In  reality,  Lord 
Salisbury's  second  Amendment,  as  has  been  pointed  out, 
renders  the  exei'cise  of  that  discretion,  however  indiscreet 
it  may  be,  comparatively  harmless.  This  provision,  there- 
fore— which  reserves  to  the  tenant  every  advantage  offered 
him  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  and,  at  the  same  time,  prevents  the 
possibility  of  his  obtaining  those  advantages  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  others — is  the  citadel  of  the  Lords'  position. 
The  others  are  mere  outworks,  on  maintaining  which  it  is 
useless  to  waste  force.  The  Bill,  no  doubt,  is  almost 
wholly  objectionable ;  but  the  objections  to  its  general 
principles  were  waived,  and,  all  things  considered,  rightly 
waived,  by  the  second  reading. 


CETEWAYO'S  VISIT. 

IN  the  presence  of  nearer  and  graver  dangers  ihe  actual 
and  impending  troubles  of  South  Africa  attract  but 
little  attention.    The  visit  of  Cetewayo  to  England  would 
be  an  insignificant  result  of  carelessness  and  bad  judg- 
ment if  it  were  not  understood  to  imply  a  purpose  for 
restoring  him  to  power.    If  the  Colonial  Secretary  and 
the  Government  have  resolved  to  try  the  experiment,  the 
ex-KiNG  might  as  well  have  been  sent  back  to  his  former 
dominions  without  the  idle  form  of  bringing  him  in  the 
I  first  instance  to  England.  During  his  stay  he  may  probably 
be  surrounded  by  sight-seers,  philanthropists,  and  busy- 
,  bodies,  who  will  court  his  notice  by  professed  sympathy 
with  his  wrongs  and  with  his  hopes.    It  is  not  impossible 
that  he  may  also  furnish  occasion  for  solving  a  question 
j  of  international  law,  though  that  metaphorical  branch  of 
|  jurisprudence  was  scarcely  intended  to  apply  to  a  captive 
''barbarian.    Any  promises  of  peaceable  and  friendly  con- 
1  duct  which  Cetewayo  and  his  advisers  may  think  fit  to 
Mnake  will  be  altogether  worthless.    If  hereafter  he  thinks 
fit  to  resume  his  youthful  purpose  of  washing  his  spears 
l,in  the  blood  of  his  neighbours,  the  keepers  of  his  conscience 
wifl  have  an  easy  task  in  overcoming  scruples,  which  in- 
|  deed  he  is  scarcely  likely  to  entertain.    He  may  be  told 
i  tbat  his  pledges  were  extorted  from  him  while  he  was 
I  in  durance;  or  some  new  provocation  to  war  on  the 
j  lpart  of   his  intended  victims  will  be  discovered  when 
I  it  is  wanted.     The   Government  will  during  his  stay 
[in  England  be  powerless  to  restrain  the  folly  and  bad 
|:aste  which  is  likely  to  be  exhibited  by  hunters  after 
>aovelty  and  notoriety.    One  foolish  citizen  has,  by  way 
)f  a  practical  joke,  given  notice  of  a  motion  in  the 
Common  Council  for  the  entertainment  of  Cetewayo  by 
t  i  he  Corporation.    It  is  possible,  though  not  certain,  that 
i  He  may  acquire  a  kind  of  mob  popularity  of  which  he 
j       bo  unable  to  gauge  the  worthless  emptiness.  An 

1 
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exhibition  of  a  defeated  potentate  can,  at  the  worst,  cause 
a  passing  scandal,  which  might  be  disregarded  if  it  were 
accompanied  by  any  considerable  advantage.  The  visitor 
may  probably  behave  with  decorum  during  his  audience 
of  the  Queen  and  at  his  interviews  with  the  Ministers  ; 
but  he  can  give  no  information  to  throw  light  on  their 
policy  if  it  is  not  settled  before  his  arrival. 

Lord  Kimberley,  though  he  at  one  time  persuaded  him- 
self that  he  was  acting  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor 
of  Natal,  will  now  admit  that  Sir  Henry  Bulwer.  warned 
him  in  the  strongest  language  not  to  encourage  Cetewayo 
in  his  hope  of  restoration  to  his  kingdom.  It  was  not 
until  Lord  Kimberley  had  overruled  the  objections  of  the 
people  of  Natal  that  his  subordinate  properly  declined  to 
press  his  remonstrance.  It  was  no  part  of  Sir  H.  Bulwer's 
duty  to  interfere  with  the  invitation  of  Cetewayo  to 
England  on  any  ground  except  that  it  would  necessarily 
stimulate  the  disaffection  to  their  present  rulers  which 
had  been  already  displayed  by  native  chiefs  in  Zulu- 
land.  The  protests  of  the  colony  were  directed  against 
a  restoration  which  is  unanimously  regarded  with  not 
unreasonable  alarm.  Lord  Kimberley's  reasons  for 
persevering  in  the  overthrow  of  the  present  arrangements 
have  not  been  satisfactorily  explained.  It  is  improbable 
tbat  the  Zulu  kingdom  can  be  re-established  without  a 
preliminary  civil  war.  In  the  event  of  a  successful  resto- 
ration, the  King  will  almost  certainly  revive  the  military 
organization  which  formerly  rendered  him  the  most 
powerful  of  native  rulers.  The  war  which  ended  in  the 
defeat  and  captivity  of  Cetewayo  proved  in  its  course  the 
efficiency  of  the  system  which  he  had  inherited  and  after- 
wards improved.  The  Zulu  army,  after  one  considerable 
victory,  was  defeated  by  the  superiority  of  the  English, 
armament,  but  not  until  the  natives  had  exhibited  valour 
which  has  never  been  surpassed.  There  is  probably  no 
instance  in  which  an  uncivilized  force  has  maintained  with, 
equal  obstinacy  a  hand-to-hand  fight  against  disciplined 
troops  provided  with  firearms  of  precision.  If  Cetewayo 
finds  himself  at  the  head  of  a  similar  army,  he  will  not 
shrink  from  an  encounter  with  colonial  levies.  During 
his  stay  in  England  he  will  probably  ascertain  the  growing 
disinclination  of  the  country  and  of  the  Government  to 
provide  Imperial  troops  for  the  defence  of  the  colonies. 
In  his  earlier  days  he  showed  a  friendly  disposition  to  the 
English,  while  he  constantly  meditated  hostilities  against 
the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal.  The  good  will  which  was 
wantonly  alienated  by  the  withdrawal  of  an  award  in  his 
favour  can  scarcely  have  been  restored  by  an  unprovoked 
war  and  by  a  lengthened  imprisonment. 

It  is  true  that  the  sufferings  of  Cetewayo  are  unde- 
served, inasmuch  as  his  defence  of  his  country  against 
aggression  deserves  respect  rather  than  punishment ;  but 
the  wrong  was  originally  done  when  Zululand  was  in- 
vaded, and  the  past  cannot  be  recalled.  If  there  were 
merely  a  question  of  personal  rights,  Cetewayo  would 
be  entitled  to  immunity  and  compensation.  The  duty  of 
the  Government  is  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  its  subjects, 
and  also  of  the  chiefs  who  hold  their  authority  by  the 
appointment  of  the  English  Commissioner.  The  few 
white  inhabitants  of  Natal  are  surrounded  by  a  large 
population  of  the  same  blood  and  language  with  the 
Zulus.  The  native  population  of  the  colony,  though  it  has 
hitherto  been  loyal,  could  not  be  trusted  to  oppose  a 
kindred  invader ;  and  the  English  would  at  the  most  be 
strong  enough  to  hold  two  or  three  of  the  principal  towns. 
The  rough  and  ready  settlement  which  was  made  by  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley  has  not  given  unqualified  satisfaction, 
but  it  has  until  lately  both  maintained  internal  peace  and 
relieved  the  colony  from  fear  of  aggression.  The  immediate 
object  was  attained  through  a  process  like  that  by  which 
Cyrds  in  the  story  effected  the  passage  of  the  Araxes. 
As  the  river  was  diverted  into  three  hundred  and 
sixty  little  streams,  so  the  power  of  Cetewayo  was 
divided  among  a  dozen  petty  chiefs.  It  was  doubt- 
ful whether  they  would  govern  their  newly-assigned 
territories  with  perfect  wisdom  and  justice ;  but  they 
were  not  likely  to  combine  their  forces  in  an  attack  on 
the  colony.  One  of  the  number  at  least,  an  English- 
man who  had  adopted  native  customs,  might  be  trusted 
to  resist  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  all  attempts  to  expel 
him  from  his  dominions.  John  Dunn  had  formerly  been 
a  trusted  adviser  of  the  Zulu  King  ;  but  he  would, 
in  the  event  of  Cetewayo's  return,  have  reason  to  fear  his 
vengeance.  The  rash  policy  of  the  English  Government 
has  apparently  isolated  the  only  representative  of  English. 
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interests  in  Zululand.  Some  of  Iris  colleagues  and  rivals 
seek  to  establish  a  claim  on  the  favour  of  the  King,  if  he 
is  restored,  by  disturbing  the  actual  distribution  of  power. 

It  might  be  deemed  harsh  to  prolong  indefinitely  the 
captivity  of  the  ex- King  ;  but  the  Government  is  not 
justified  in  releasing  him  at  the  risk  of  civil  and  external 
war  in  his  former  dominions.  It  is  easier  to  point  out  the 
defects  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolsei.ey's  scheme  than  to  suggest 
a  better  alternative,  if  the  Government  of  the  day  was 
determined  to  reject  annexation.  If  the  interests  of  South 
Africa  were  alone  considered,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Zululand  ought,  after  the  war,  to  have  been  included  in 
English  territory  ;  but  the  burden  of  keeping  order  among 
savage  and  warlike  tribes  would  have  been  considerable, 
and  the  enterprise  was  altogether  distasteful  to  the 
English  nation.  The  immediate  restoration  of  Cetewayo 
was  not  proposed,  even  by  the  most  rabid  philan- 
thropist. If  a  pretender  had  been  forthcoming,  a 
new  Zulu  king  would  have  been  as  inconvenient  a 
neighbour  as  his  legitimate  predecessor,  especially  as  he 
would  probably  have  been  tempted  to  confirm  a  doubtful 
title  by  an  invasion  of  Natal.  The  plan  which  was 
adopted  was  ingenious  and  plausible;  and  it  might  have 
lasted  for  some  time  longer  if  the  Imperial  Government 
had  possessed  sufficient  firmness  to  disregard  a  factitious 
agitation.  The  hardship  inflicted  on  Cetewayo  was  to  be 
regretted ;  but  the  detention  of  a  defeated  enemy  was  not 
a  miscarriage  of  justice,  but  a  political  necessity.  There  are 
at  present  in  different  parts  of  Europe  many  dethroned 
potentates  who  have  committed  no  crime  to  account  for 
their  compulsory  or  voluntary  exile.  The  Count  of 
Chambord,  the  King  of  Hanover,  the  titular  claimants  of 
Italian  dukedoms  and  kingdoms,  though  they  are  not,  like 
Cetewayo,  subject  to  confinement,  suffer  in  various  degrees 
through  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune. 

One  of  the  many  troublesome  anomalies  which  result 
from  confused  political  ethics  consists  in  the  officious 
meddling  of  private  and  irresponsible  intruders  with 
matters  which  belong  to  Governments  alone.  Amateur 
diplomatists,  who  can  sometimes  scarcely  be  distinguished 
from  traitors,  undertake  to  become  the  champions  of  alien 
interests  against  their  owrn  country  and  its  legitimate 
representatives.  M.  de  Lesseps,  though  his  action  may 
possibly  be  countenanced  by  official  authority,  affects  to 
deal  as  an  independent  power  with  an  insurgent  whom 
his  own  Government  has  formally  condemned.  Obscurer 
persons  in  England  have,  without  incurring  the  penalties 
which  they  fully  deserve,  encouraged  Arabi  to  force  their 
own  Government  into  a  costly  and  unwelcome  war. 
Cetewayo  has  English  supporters  who  totally  disre- 
gard the  welfare  of  England  and  the  colonies.  A 
sympathetic  lady  lately  conveyed  a  letter  from  the 
captive  King  to  the  English  Government,  including  a 
passage  which  she  felt  it  her  duty  to  insert  as  a  sup- 
plement to  the  original  statement.  Sir  H.  Bulwer 
officially  informs  Lord  Kimberley  that  the  disturbances  in 
Zululand  are  in  great  measure  due  to  the  action  of  Bishop 
Colenso,  who  has  assumed  to  himself  the  character  of 
chief  patron  to  the  natives.  It  is  a  matter  of  course  that 
the  Aborigines'  Protection  Society  maintains  the  cause  of 
the  coloured  warrior  against  the  peaceable  English  colo- 
nist. The  endeavours  of  the  various  mischief-makers 
will  be  redoubled  by  Lord  Kimberley's  apparent  willing- 
ness to  concede  their  demands.  It  is  not  known  whether 
he  shares  the  desire  of  some  of  his  colleagues  to  reverse  at 
all  points  the  policy  of  their  predecessors.  Lord  Beacons- 
eield  avowedly  regulated  his  policy  with  regard  to  the 
promotion  of  British  interests.  His  cosmopolitan  op- 
ponents habitually  sneered  at  his  selfish  narrowness, 
though  it  might  be  contended  that  the  interests  of  Great 
Britain  in  almost  all  cases  coincide  with  the  interests  of 
the  world.  It  might  almost  be  supposed  that  the  present 
Government  refers  to  the  same  standard,  but  to  the  opposite 
pole.  It  seems  to  be  thought  that  whatever  is  inconsistent 
with  British  interests  must  be  a  political  duty. 


THE  DEADLOCK  IN  FRANCE. 

THOUGH  Fortune  has  played  strange  pranks  with 
M.  de  Freycinet  during  the  last  three  weeks,  she  can 
only  take  part  of  the  credit  to  herself.    It  is  not  often  that 
she  has  on  her  side  so  efficient  an  ally  as  the  present  [ 
Chamber  of  Deputies.    A  Parliament  which  first  upsets  a 


Minister  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  the  tiring,  then  discovers 
that  it  cannot  do  without  him  in  the  present  position  of 
foreign  affairs,  and,  after  all,  turns  him  out  because  it  can- 
not tolerate  his  foreign  policy,  is  happily  a  product  of 
purely  French  growth.  It  is  but  simple  justice  to  M.  de 
Freycinet  to  say  that,  if  he  could  have  foreseen  what  was 
to  happen,  he  would  have  avoided  it.  The  policy  he  had 
to  dei'eud  on  Saturday  last  was  not  his  own,  it  was  merely 
a  fragment  of  the  policy  of  M.  Ferry  and  M.  Leon  Say.  If 
M.  de  Freycinet  had  thought  that  the  Chamber  meant  to 
be  pacific,  as  in  the  end  it  was,  he  would  doubtless  have 
dropped  the  Vote  of  Credit  altogether.  But  the  disposition 
of  parties  in  the  Chamber  did  not  give  him  any  trust- 
worthy indication  of  the  way  in  which  the  division  would 
go.  The  enormous  majority — 416  to  75 — which  rejected  the 
Vote  of  Credit  represented,  indeed,  a  settled  determination 
not  to  be  drawn  into  intervention  in  Egypt ;  but  it  made 
it  appear  the  determination  of  many  more  Deputies  than 
actually  shared  it.  M.  de  Freycinet  was  overthrown  by  the 
Extreme  Left,  which  for  the  present  wishes  France  to  efface 
herself  as  regards  foreign  policy,  and  to  give  herself  up  to 
the  realization  of  the  revolutionary  ideal  at  home ;  by  the 
Opportunists,  who  think  that  the  Government  ought  to 
have  acted  with  greater  vigour ;  and  by  the  Right,  which 
thinks  that  France  is  not  likely  to  have -a  foreign  policy 
worthy  of  her  place  in  Europe  so  long  as  she  remains  a  Re- 
public. It  is  not  easy  to  forecast  the  manoeuvres  of  a  coalition 
of  this  kind.  Its  several  parts  come  together  with  the  more 
readiness  because  they  are  certain  not  to  remain  one  for  more 
than  a  day.  Political  alliances  which  do  not  involve  the 
future  lay  no  responsibility  on  those  who  make  them. 
Possibly  M.  de  Freycinet  may  have  thought  that  M. 
Gambetta,  who,  had  he  been  in  office,  would  have  proposed 
a  much  larger  credit,  would  not  refuse  to  vote  the  smaller 
one.  If  so,  he  did  not  adequately  estimate  the  force  of 
M.  Gambetta's  resolution  not  to  make  the  place  of  Prime 
Minister  a  bit  easier  than  it  need  be.  It  is  not  often  now  that 
M.  Gambetta  can  contribute  to  the  overthrow  of  a  Cabinet. 
Usually  the  alarm  which  the  Deputies  habitually  feel  at 
the  thought  of  his  return  to  office  acts  as  a  sobering 
influence,  and  makes  them  think  twice  before  they  fly 
from  the  Minister  they  know  and  dislike  to  the  Minister 
they  know  better  and  dislike  more.  This  time,  however, 
M.  Gambetta  stood  in  an  exceptional  position.  He  could 
oppose  the  Government  without  thereby  steadying  it  in 
its  seat.  He  was  so  completely  identified  with  a  much 
stronger  policy  than  that  which  M.  de  Freycinet  had 
consented  to  make  his  own  for  the  time,  that  the  rejection 
of  M.  de  Freycinet's  policy  would  necessarily  carry  with 
it  the  rejection  of  M.  Gambetta's.  The  Chamber  knew 
this,  and  so  voted  against  the  Government  with  a  light 
heart ;  and  M.  Gambetta  knew  that  the  Chamber  knew  it, 
and  so  could  afford  himself  the  pleasure  of  damaging  the 
Government  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 

When  the  process  of  finding  a  successor  to  M.  DE 
Freycinet  had  to  be  taken  in  hand,  the  inconveniences  of 
this  condition  of  parties  at  once  made  themselves  felt. 
There  had  been  no  difficulty  in  finding  416  members  ready 
to  vote  against  the  Government ;  but  even  a  bare  majority 
cannot  be  got  together  when  the  point  to  be  settled  is  not  who 
is  to  be  turned  out  of  office,  but  who  is  to  be  put  into  it. 
M.  Gambetta's  organ  says  pleasantly  that,  as  the  only 
responsibility  that  can  ever  devolve  upon  the  President  of 
the  Republic  is  that  of  choosing  a  Minister,  it  is  his 
business  to  get  the  country  out  of  the  present  difficulty 
with  as  little  loss  of  time  as  possible.  Probably  the 
solution  which  the  Republiqiie  Francaisc  thinks  ought  to 
commend  itself  to  M.  Grevy  is  the  reappointment  of  M. 
Gambetta  and  an  immediate  appeal  to  the  country.  This, 
however,  is  not  M.  Gravy's  opinion.  Probably  he  sees  no 
reason  to  believe  that  at  present  M.  Gambetta  is  any  more 
popular  with  the  electorate  than  he  is  with  the  Chamber. 
He  is  unable,  for  much  the  same  reason,  to  send  for  M. 
Clemenceau.  The  leader  of  the  Extreme  Left  is  now  a 
greater  power  in  the  Chamber  than  M.  Gambetta,  but 
he  is  not  a  power  in  the  country.  His  appointment  to  office 
would  be  the  signal  for  a  coalition  of  Moderates,  and  at 
the  first  critical  division  the  present  position  of  affairs 
would  be  exactly  reproduced.  When  a  difficulty  only 
admits  of  being  tided  over,  M.  GrEvy  is  just  the  man  for 
the  situation.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  can  only  be 
tided  over  by  the  appointment  of  a  man  who  is  willing  to 
have  the  appearance  of  power  without  the  reality  of  it.  | 
I  This  is  a  description  which  has  been  fairly  answered  by 
I  several  recent  Ministers ;  but  they  seem  all,  for  one  reason  , 
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or  another,  to  be  impossible  jnst  at  this  moment.  M.  de 
Freycinet  himself  has  been  talked  of  as  his  own  suc- 
cessor, and  from  some  points  of  view  this  would  be  as 
good  a  choice  as  M.  Grevy  could  make.  M.  de  Freycinet 
is  fond  of  office,  else  he  would  never  have  held  it  for  the 
last  few  months.  He  is  not  wedded  to  any  particular 
policy,  else  he  would  not  so  readily  have  adopted  other 
people's.  And,  so  far  as  he  has  a  policy  in  the  matter  of 
Egypt,  it  is  supposed  to  be  pretty  much  that  which  is  now 
in  favour  with  the  Chamber.  Bat  then  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  the  personal  hostility  which  both  M.  Gambetta  and 
M.  Cl£:menceau  feel  towards  him,  coupled  with  the  entire 
want  of  any  support  on  the  side  of  the  Right,  would  not 
make  his  continuance  in  office  doubtful,  even  for  the  few 
days  which  separate  the  Chamber  from  the  vacation.  M. 
Ferry  again  has  been  spoken  of,  and  he  has  undoubtedly 
the  advantage  of  standing  better  with  M.  Gambetta 
than  his  late  chief.  But  then  M.  Ferry  is  known  to 
have  been  in  favour  of  doing  more  in  Egypt  than  M. 
Freycinet  conld  be  got  to  do,  and  he  is  associated  with 
the  expedition  to  Tunis,  which  has  now  fallen  into  great 
unpopularity.  M.  Leon  Say  might  conciliate  more  sup- 
port, by  reason  of  his  financial  reputation,  but  it  is  not 
likely  that  he  would  accept  the  post  if  it  were  offered  to  him. 
M.  Grevy  will  thus,  to  all  appearance,  be  driven  to  an  ex- 
pedient which  is  uDpleasantly  associated  with  the  i6th  of 
May.  He  must  choose  a  mere  business  Cabinet — a  Cabinet 
which  shall  not  even  pretend  to  have  a  policy,  but  shall 
confine  itself  to  the  transaction  of  merely  departmental 
business  till  the  Le  gislature  reassembles  after  the  holidays. 
It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  find  Ministers  who  are  willing 
to  play  such  a  part  as  this.  An  unknown  man  will  not 
become  famous  by  the  mere  fact  of  joining  a  Cabinet  ex- 
pressly appointed  to  do  nothing  ;  on  the  contrary,  if  he 
has  any  capacity  in  him,  he  is  more  likely  to  get  it  dis- 
credited by  consenting  to  associate  himself  with  any  such 
experiment.  A  known  man  cannot  very  well  undertake 
the  duty  if  he  would,  because  his  appointment  would  at 
once  be  taken  as  tantamount  to  the  adoption  of  the  policy 
with  which  he  has  hitherto  been  identified.  No  doubt  if 
M.  Grevy  goes  low  enough  down  on  the  political  ladder, 
he  will  find  men  ready  to  become  Ministers  even  for  a 
day.  But  he  is  naturally  averse  to  doing  this  so  long  as 
there  is  a  chance  that  it  may  be  avoided. 

According  to  some  of  his  advisers  in  the  press,  the  proper 
course  for  the  President  of  the  Republic  to  take  is  to 
appeal  to  the  Senate  to  give  its  consent  to  a  dissolution  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  In  theory  this  affords  a  very 
reasonable  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  The  distribution  of 
parties  in  the  present  Chamber  makes  it  impossible  to  bring 
together  a  decently  homogeneous  majority,  and  the  electors 
ought  consequently  to  be  asked  to  return  a  Chamber  of 
better  disposition.  It  seems  to  be  thought,  however,  by 
politicians  whose  opinion  is  entitled  to  weight,  that  a  dis- 
solution would  only  aggravate  existing  evils.  The  con- 
fusion of  parties,  which  is  so  lamentably  conspicuous  in 
the  Chamber,  is  only  a  reproduction  of  a  similar  con- 
fusion in  the  constituencies.  There  have  been  elections 
enough  of  late  to  give  the  electors  abundant  opportunities 
of  pronouncing  their  opinion  upon  public  affairs,  and 
the  more  numerous  the  opportunities  have  been,  the  less 
they  have  cared  to  turn  them  to  account.  The  frequency 
with  which  elections  of  one  kind  or  another  have  been  held 
has  simply  helped  to  bring  them  into  disrepute.  If  the 
present  Chamber  is  only  likely  to  be  replaced  by  a  worse 
one,  why  precipitate  a  dissolution  ?  If  this  reasoning  is 
sound,  the  position  of  France  is  even  less  satisfactory  than 
recent  political  incidents  have  made  it  appear.  An  impo- 
tent Legislature  is  an  evil  that  admits  of  cure  ;  but  for  an 
impotent  electorate  there  is  no  remedy  but  time  and 
chastening. 


THE  PORTE'S  INTERVENTION". 

rpHE  dangers  that  may  arise  from  the  Turkish  inter- 
J-  vention  in  Egypt  were  apparently  not  foreseen  by 
the  Government  a  week  ago.  On  the  28th  of  July  Mr. 
Gladstone  read  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  telegraphic 
instruction  which  had  been  on  the  same  day  addressed  to 
Lord  Dofferin.  The  material  part  of  the  document  con- 
sisted of  a  demand  that  the  Sultan  should  before  the 
despatch  of  his  contingent  proclaim  Arabi  as  a  rebel  and 
announce  that  Tewpik  would  be  maintained  in  power.'  No 
objection  could  be  raised  to  the  measure  announced  by 


Mr.  Gladstone,  if  the  English  Government  was  in  a 
position  to  impose  on  the  Sultan  terms  which  were  io 
themselves  reasonable  and  proper.  It  was  necessary  to 
obtain,  if  possible,  some  guarantee  of  Turkish  good  faith- 
in  the  form  of  a  public  and  definite  rupture  between  ths- 
Sultan  and  the  insurgent  leader.  Lord  Dufferin  was,, 
with  good  reason,  directed  to  remind  the  Sultan  that  hs 
had  after  the  first  massacre  at  Alexandria,  and  while  pre- 
parations were  in  progress  for  attacking  the  English 
squadron,  ostentatiously  conferred  a  high  honour  on  Arabi. 
In  default  of  a  formal  declaration,  it  obviously  remained  un- 
certain whether  the  Turkish  troops  would  be  employed  irs, 
assisting  to  suppress  the  rebellion.  On  a  former  occasion- 
when,  through  the  agency  of  Dervish  Pasha,  Arabi  was- 
virtually  recognized  as  the  ruler  of  Egypt,  the  Turkish 
Government  officially  announced  that  order  was  restored, 
and  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  Sultan  had  been  effectual)  v 
asserted.  As  none  of  the  professions  of  confidence  in 
Arabi  have  been  disavowed  or  withdrawn,  the  Turkish 
army  might,  without  inconsistency  or  breach  of  faith,  be 
employed  in  consolidating  the  rebellion  which  its  Govern- 
ment had  been  invited  to  suppress.  A  proclamation  de- 
nouncing Arabi  as  a  rebel  would  be  an  acknowledgment  of 
error,  or  at  least  an  announcement  of  a  fundarnentn.it 
change  of  policy.  There  was  a  time  when  an  English- 
demand  on  the  good  will  of  the  Porte  was  almost  equiva- 
lent to  the  concession  which  invariably  followed.  As  late 
as  1870  the  Turkish  Government  undertook  to  follow 
implicitly  the  wishes  of  England  in  the  momentous  deci- 
sion between  peace  and  war  when  Russia  peremptorily 
denounced  the  Black  Sea  clauses  of  the  treaty  of  1856.- 
Mr.  Gladstone  seemed,  in  his  communication  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  to  assume  that  the  same  relation  of  friendship 
and  deference  still  existed  on  the  part  of  Turkey  towards 
England.  It  was  not,  indeed,  certain  that  the  Sultan- 
would  issue  the  proclamation  against  Arabi,  but  it  was 
apparently  taken  for  granted  that  his  refusal  would  pre- 
vent his  armed  intervention  in  Egypt. 

When  Lord  Dufferin,  in  obedience  to  his  instructions,- 
urged  the  Sultan  to  proclaim  Arabi  a  rebel,  he  obtained  no 
satisfactory  answer.  In  reply  to  further  urgency  on  his 
part,  he  was  informed  that  the  Sultan  wonld  consider  the 
proposal  if  it  were  made,  not  by  England  alone,  but  by  the 
Conference.  It  may  be  remembered  that  the  participation 
of  the  Porte  in  the  Conference,  after  being  withheld  for 
several  weeks,  had  begun  only  a  day  or  two  before. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  the  final  adhesion  had  been 
given  for  the  express  purpose  of  furnishing  an  excuse  for 
declining  any  application  which  might  be  made  by  the 
English  Government.  As  the  plenipotentiaries  had  re- 
peatedly proposed  without  conditions  the  despatch  of  a 
Turkish  force  to  Egypt,  it  was  not  probable  that  they  would 
be  content  to  second  the  new  demand  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment. The  appeal  to  the  Conference  was  in  itself  a  direct  and 
intentional  rebuff  to  England  ;  but,  as  Lord  Dufferin  had 
again  and  again,  under  superior  orders,  pressed  the  Sultan 
to  take  part  in  the  Conference,  he  could  scarcely  feei 
surprise  when  he  was  referred  to  that  questionable  tri- 
bunal. It  is  said  that  the  representative  of  Germany 
recommended  the  Porte  to  comply  with  the  English  pro- 
posal ;  but  when  Prince  Bismarck's  delegates  are  not 
actively  supported  by  Austria  and  Italy,  it  is  generally 
inferred  that  they  are  not  earnestly  bent  on  securing 
obedience  to  their  own  counsels.  It  was  at  this  stage  of 
the  proceedings  that  the  Russian  Ambassador  was  suddeniv 
directed  to  take  no  further  part  in  the  Conference  until  he 
should  receive  fresh  instructions.  It  is  now  stated  that  the 
prohibition  has  been  removed  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  Russian  plenipotentiary  resumes  in  all  respects  his 
former  position.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  suspension  of 
his  functions  was  intended  to  encourage  the  Sultan  in  resist- 
ance to  the  English  demand ;  but  it  may  probably  have  hacJ 
some  effect  of  the  kind,  and  it  disabled  the  Conference  from 
imposing  any  new  condition  on  the  Porte.  The  request  of 
Lord  Dufferin  had  therefore  been  practically  refused, 
and  there  was  no  alternative  mode  of  applying  to  the 
Turkish  Government.  If  the  result  of  the  complication 
had  been  to  prevent  or  delay  the  despatch  of  Turkish' 
forces  to  Egypt,  the  necessity  of  acting  alone  would  have- 
been  welcomed  by  judicious  politicians  in  England.  Un- 
fortunately the  Conference,  before  its  labours  were  in- 
terrupted, had  proposed  the  measure  which  the  Turks  at 
last  adopted  ;  and  it  may  be  added  that  the  English 
plenipotentiary  had  to  the  last  joined  in  the  demand. 
The  Sultan  was  consequently  at  liberty  to  consider  thai? 
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the  intervention  was  concerted  with  Europe,  and  that  only 
a  few  days  before  it  had  not  been  disapproved  by  England. 
The  difficulties  of  collecting  troops  for  the  expedition  in- 
stantaneously disappeared,  and  it  was  announced  that 
twenty  thousand  men  would  be  immediately  embarked. 
The  still  more  arduous  task  of  providing  funds  has  been 
facilitated  by  a  remission  from  the  Russian  Government 
of  a  large  instalment  of  the  war  indemnity  which  is  now 
due. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  providing  vessels  for  the  short 
voyage  from  Constantinople,  or  from  nearer  ports,  to 
Alexandria  or  Ismaiiia.  The  supply  of  the  necessary  funds 
may  not,  even  with  the  suspicious  aid  of  Russia,  be  equally 
easy  ;  but  the  Sultan  is  capable  of  profiting  for  his  own 
purposes  even  by  an  opportune  embarrassment.  The 
commander  of  a  considerable  force  landed  in  Egypt,  with- 
out the  means  of  paying  the  troops  or  of  obtaining  suffi- 
cient provisions,  may  profess  to  find  it  necessary,  under 
material  compulsion,  to  offer  his  services  to  the  highest 
bidder.  The  probable  unwillingness  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment to  subsidize  a  doubtful  ally  might  possibly  yield 
to  a  threat  of  an  immediate  junction  with  the  rebel 
army.  The  same  state  of  affairs  would  also  suggest  nego- 
tiations with  Arabi,  or  rather  furnish  a  plausible  excuse 
for  delaying  action  until  the  wants  of  the  Turkish  force 
were  from  some  quarter  supplied.  Even  if  financial  com- 
plications are  postponed,  the  English  General  will  have  no 
legal  or  practical  control  over  his  ambiguous  ally.  His 
Turkish  colleague  may,  if  he  thinks  fit,  profess  religions 
scruples  as  to  co-operation  with  infidels  against  an  orthodox 
Mahometan  rebel.  It  is  evident  that  Arabi  has  resolved 
on  appealing  to  the  piety  of  his  co-religionists,  having 
discovered  for  himself  a  pedigree  which  shows  his  descent 
from  the  Prophet.  The  Turkish  leader  will  at  his  con- 
venience recognize  or  disregard  the  claims  of  religion  ;  and 
of  all  the  courses  which  are  open  to  his  choice,  he  is  least  likely 
to  select  an  active  and  loyal  support  of  the  English  alliance. 
It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  English  Government  that  it  has  pro- 
bably not  discovered  any  means  of  obviating  the  risks  by 
which  it  is  beset  on  all  sides  ;  but  it  is  unavoidable,  though 
scarcely  useful,  that  critics  should  remark  on  the  want  of 
foresight  which  has  been  displayed.  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
relied  too  pertinaciously  on  the  concert  of  Europe,  which 
procured  for  him  the  trivial  advantage  of  aggrandizing 
Montenegi'O,  and  which  partially  succeeded  in  enlarging 
the  territory  of  Greece.  If  the  interests  and  wishes  of  the 
Great  Powers  had  been  the  same,  the  mandate  of  a  unani- 
mous Conference  would  perhaps  have  been  accepted  by  the 
Sultan.  If  he  had  been  assured  that  his  hesitation  in 
suppressing  the  Egyptian  rebellion  would  have  led  to  an 
English  intervention  openly  approved  by  all  Europe, 
anxieties  relating  to  his  position  as  Caliph  would  have 
yielded  to  the  necessity  of  conciliating  the  united  Govern- 
ments. He  evidently  knew  from  the  first  that  the  Powers 
were  not  agreed  on  any  system  of  policy,  and  that  he  was 
consequently  encouraged  to  postpone  his  entrance  into  the 
Conference  until  it  would  cause  embarrassment  to  En°> 
land.  Like  the  complaisant  Olympian  gods,  the  Turks 
have  upset  the  plans  of  the  English  Government  by  com- 
pliance with  its  urgent  prayer.  Whether  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  his  colleagues  are  to  blame  for  the  difficulties  which 
now  exist  is  a  question  of  secondary  importance.  If  they 
remain  in  office,  and  succeed  in  undoing  or  cutting  the 
political  knot,  their  action  will  entitle  them  to  the 
gratitude  of  the  country. 


TWO  WEIGHTS  AND  TWO  MEASURES. 

riHHERE  is  a  story,  which  has  probably  been  quoted  in 
-L  these  columns  before,  and  which  very  likely  will  be 
quoted  in  them  again,  because  it  is  excellently  full  of 
human  nature.  It  is  said  that  when  the  Toleration  Act 
was  passed,  in  the  first  years  of  William  and  Mary,  a 
friend  called  on  Baxter,  intending  to  congratulate  that 
aged  saint.  He  found  him,  to  his  surprise,  in  deep  distress 
over  the  measure.  The  friend  ventured  to  suggest  that 
Baxter,  as  hand  ignarus  malt,  ought  to  rejoice  at  its  allevi- 
ation. "  Yes,"  said  the  good  old  man ;  "  but  I  was  in  the 
"  right,  and  most  of  those  who  will  profit  by  this  are 
"  terribly  in  the  wrong."  This  attitude  of  mind  is  no 
doubt  extremely  common ;  but  since  Baxter's  day  it 
has  not  often  been  so  openly  expressed  as  it  was  by 
Mr,  Gladstone,  following  in  the  track  of  a  weekly 
newspaper,  on  Monday  night.     It  was  impossible  that 


any  member  of  the  Government,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Prime  Minister  himself,  should  have  felt  free  from 
embarrassment  in  proposing  the  employment  of  Indian 
troops  in  Egypt,  and  the  payment  of  them  out  of  Indian 
resources.  Lord  Hartington,  upon  whom  the  awkward 
duty  of  proposing  the  scheme  actually  fell,  appears  from  an 
observation  of  his  dui-ing  the  debate  to  have  comforted 
himself  by  the  rather  special  plea  that  he  personally  had 
not  attacked  Lord  Beaconsfield  on  this  score.  Mr. 
Ciiilders  contented  himself  with  a  strictly  business  treat- 
ment of  the  matter.  It  was  left  for  Mr.  Gladstone  him- 
self, very  late  in  the  discussion,  and  at  what  was  for  him 
unusually  short  length,  to  take  up  the  remarkable  argu- 
ment which  had  been  already  sketched  out  for  him  by  the 
Spectator.  That  ai'gument  is  so  remarkable,  that  both 
forms  of  it  deserve  a  little  notice.  They  vary  a  little  in 
detail,  but  are  identical  in  general  conception. 

The  original  defence  sketched  out  on  Saturday  last 
is  principally  remarkable  for  extreme  simplicity  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  "  The  Afghan  war,"  it  is  said,  "  was  a 
pure  mischief  to  India,"  and  the  Egyptian  expedition  is  a 
benefit  to  her.  "  If  we  had  no  Indian  Empire  we  should 
"  probably  never  have  interfered  in  Egypt  at  all."  It  is 
scarcely  needful  to  say  that  if  we  had  had  no  Indian  Empire 
we  certainly  should  never  have  interfered  in  Afghanistan, 
and  indeed  could  hardly  by  any  possibility  have  got  there. 
The  argument  is  so  ludicrous  that  Mr.  Gladstone  himself 
did  not  revive  it.  But  the  contention  that  the  Afghan 
war  was  pure  mischief  to  India  and  to  everybody  he  did 
revive.  After  characteristically  declining  to  be  bound  by 
Hansard,  and  still  more  characteristically  arguing  that  he 
could  not  have  said  what  he  is  reported  to  have  said, 
because  it  was  nonsense  (an  argument  which  some  people 
might  think  will  make  a  considerable  hole  in  Mr. 
Gladstone's  speeches  when  they  come  to  be  published  in 
extenso,  and  will  indeed  make  such  reproduction  impossible), 
the  Prime  Minister  went  on  to  the  point.  His  contention 
was  that  "  the  Afghan  war  was  an  iniquitous  and  a  guilty 
"  one,  any  charge  for  which  it  was  monstrous  to  impose 
"  on  India."  In  this  case  the  question  was  "  whether  the 
"  proceedings  were  right  and  justifiable,  and  whether  India 
"  was  substantially  concerned."  This,  it  may  be  seen  at 
once,  is  the  Spectator's  argument  with  an  improvement. 
The  question  whether  the  Afghan  war  was  or  was  not 
beneficial  to  India  is  admitted,  but  merged  in  the  further 
question  whether  the  Afghan  war  was  right  and  justifiable 
in  itself;  and  on  these  two  questions,  or  rather  on  the  last, 
the  chargeableness  of  India  is  made  to  hang.  It  may  strike 
critics  as  being  rather  odd  that  in  the  former  case  the 
monstrosity,  iniquity,  and  guiltiness  of  the  Afghan  war  did 
not  induce  Mr.  Gladstone  to  relieve  India  of  the  whole 
cost,  but  only  of  a  part  of  it.  This  combination  of  morality 
with  arithmetic  is,  to  say  the  least,  eccentric.  But  what 
requires  most  comment  is  the  absolute  and  patent  absurdity, 
on  any  but  Baxterian  principles,  of  the  two  criteria 
proposed.  Applied  impartially  they  would  simply  prevent 
the  expenses  of  any  war  whatever  from  being  charged 
upon  anybody  who  chooses  to  think  it  either  unprofitable 
or  iniquitous.  Now  the  occasions  on  which  a  nation  is 
absolutely  unanimous  as  to  the  justice  and  profitableness 
of  a  war  are  unfortunately  very  few.  The  only  inference 
is  that  no  war  ought  to  be  paid  for  at  all  except  in  these 
very  rare  cases — areductio  ad  ahsurdum  which  is  suffi- 
ciently complete. 

Of  course,  however,  this  is  not  what  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  those  who  have  similarly  constituted  intelligences 
really  think.  They  go  with  naive  sincerity  on  the  already 
mentioned  Baxterian  principles,  and  their  method  of  pro- 
ceeding would  be  comic  enough,  if  it  were  not  a  rather 
serious  matter  that  affairs  of  national  moment  should  be 
treated  in  such  a  spirit.  As  auditors  of  the  national  accounts 
they  address  a  simple  question  to  each  item  for  military  ex- 
penses, "  Are  you  the  wicked  war  of  the  bad  BeSionsfield 
"  or  the  excellent  expedition  of  the  good  Gladstone  ?  " 
This,  of  course,  can  be  answered  without  difficulty,  and  the 
amount  is  allowed  or  surcharged  accordingly.  It  is  abso- 
lutely impossible,  except  in  the  one  point  of  preliminary 
submission  of  the  project  to  Parliament,  to  find  any  valid 
difference  between  the  proposal  to  employ  Indian  troops 
now  and  the  proposal  to  employ  them  in  1878.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, his  colleagues,  and  his  supporters  in  Parliament  no 
doubt  honestly  think  that  the  operations  pending  in  Eijypt 
concern  India  vitally.  They  must  admit  that  Lord 
Beaconsfield  (if  they  can  allow  Lord  Beaconsfield  to 
have  thought  anything  honestly),  his  colleagues,  and 
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his  supporters  in  Parliament  honestly  thought  that  the 
apparently  imminent  contest  in  1S78  and   the  Afghan 
war  were  measures  vitally  concerning  the  interests  of 
India.     There  may  be  differences  of  opinion  on  both 
points,   but   they   are    absolutely   on    all    fours.  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson,  for  instance,  and  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  own  party  with  him,  thinks 
the  bombardment  of  Alexandria  and  the  Egyptian  expe- 
dition  as   monstrous,  as  iniquitous,  as  guilty   as  Mr. 
Gladstone  can  possibly  think  the  Afghan  war  to  have 
been.    If,  therefore,  the  same  criterion  is  applied  in  both 
cases,  a  complete  deadlock  must  result ;  and  the  only  way 
out  of  it  is  to  assume,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  extremer 
supporters  evidently  do  assume,  that,  in  the  language  of 
Baxter,  "We  were  in  the  right,  but  they  are  terribly  in 
','  the  wrong."    For  any  one,  however,  who  is  riot  a  mere 
adorer  of  Mr.  Gladstone  such  an  attitude  is  obviously 
impossible.     There   may  be  no  objection — there  is  no 
objection — in   the  great    mass   of  the  nation,  Liberal 
and   Conservative  alike,   to   grant  Mr.  Gladstone  any 
facilities  which  he  requires  for  the  prosecution  of  this 
Egyptian  business  which   is   not   a  war.    By  Liberals 
and   by    Conservatives  alike   it  is   held  for  the  most 
part  that  the  Government  have   blundered  singularly 
in  their  diplomacy,  and  that  the  war  is   a  war  which 
might  have  been  easily  avoided.    But,  as  it  has  not  been 
avoided,  it  must  be  seen  through.    Furthermore,  there  is 
not  likely  to  be  much  haggling  about  the  employment  or 
the  payment  of  Indian  troops  on  the  part  of  most  critics. 
But  it  is  the  duty  of  every  political  observer  who  is  not 
committed  inevitably  to  the  unqualified  support  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  right  or  wrong,  to  point  out  to  the  con- 
stituencies what  is  the  meaning  of  these  arguments  of  the 
Prime  Minister  and  his  henchmen.     They  mean  that 
the  last  rag  of  the  principles  on  which  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Government  came  into  office  has  been  abandoned  as  far  as 
foreign  policy  is  concerned.    Everything  that  they  con- 
demned in  the  late  Government  they  have  done,  except 
that  they  have  failed  where  the  late  Government  succeeded, 
have  scored  defeats  where  the  late  Government  scored  victo- 
ries, and  have  alienated  allies  where  the  late  Government 
made  them.  They  have  crowned  the  edifice  by  this  proceeding 
in  regard  to  the  Indian  troops,  and  by  the  arguments 
which  have  been  used  in  support  of  it.    The  stupidest 
member  of  the  humblest  provincial  caucus,  as  he  lays  down 
the  pen  after  duly  signing  Mr.  Schnadhotcst's  last  tele- 
graphic address  of  confidence,  must  know  in  his  heart  of 
hearts  that  what  the  Government  are  now  doing  in  office 
is  literally  and  precisely  the  same  thing  which  out  of 
office  they  thundered  at  and  denounced.    Mr.  Stanhope's 
quotations,  not  from  the  speeches  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
disavows  so  cavalierly,  but  from  articles  in  reviews  which 
bear  Mr.  Gladstone's  own  signature,  and  for  every  letter  of 
which  he  is  therefore  responsible,  admit  of  no  reply,  and, 
indeed,  received  none.    The  "  strange  outlandish  project " 
of  1878  has  become  Mr.  Gladstone's  pet  scheme  of  1880; 
the  "  depredation  and  the  swindle  "  of  the  one  year  is  "  the 
"  right  and  justifiable  proceeding"  of  the  other.  The  quoted 
words,  it  must  be  remembered,  had  no  reference  to  the 
special  purpose  of  the  expedition  of  1878,  but  to  the  general 
system  of  employing  Indian  troops  out  of  India.  There 
are  many  rumours  afloat  about  the  probable  conduct  of 
the  Government  in  the  event  of  a  conflict  between  the  two 
Houses  on  the  Arrears  Bill.    All  seem  to  agree  that  a  dis- 
solution is  to  be  avoided  at  any  cost.    It  is  not  wonderful. 
J     Even  Mr.  Gladstone  would  hardly  care  to  come  before  the 
country  with  a  proposal  to  tax  it  for  the  advantage  of  Irish 
!      defaulters  in  one  hand,  and  a  request  to  be  allowed,  in  his 
own  words,  to  commit  a  swindle  and  a  depredation  on 
\      India  in  the  other. 


CORRESPONDENTS  IN  THE  FIELD. 

TF1HE  War  Office  has  issued  a  series  of  regulations  for 
-L  controlling  the  license  of  newspaper  correspondents 
when  accompanying  an  English  army  actually  in  the  field. 
They  are  sensible  enough,  and  will  probably  be  of  some 
,  practical  use  if  they  are  consistently  and  rigorously  put  in 
force.  The  main  points  insisted  on  are  that  every  coi're- 
spondent  must  be  licensed,  and  is  only  to  write  for  one 
paper,  and  that  he  is  to  be  under  the  authority  of  a  staff 
officer,  to  whom  he  is  to  submit  everything  he  writes,  and 
who  will  have  power  to  keep  back  everything  likely  to  be 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  army.    Not  only  may 
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the  staff  officer  keep  back  what  he  pleases,  but  he  may 
alter  what  he  does  not  like  ;  and  it  was  the  exercise  of 
this  power  which  raised  the  wrath  of  some  correspondents 
who  came  nnder  the  operation  of  rules  almost  identical 
during  the  Afghan  campaign.  It  is  obvious  that  much 
tact  and  good  sense  is  needed  if  alterations  are  to  be  made, 
for  it  is  hard  that  a  correspondent  should  be  made  to  say 
something  that  he  never  did  say.  On  the  other  hand,  tho 
staff  officer  may  be  reasonably  averse  to  cutting  out  a 
whole  paragraph  when  tho  alteration  of  a  word  or  two 
may  leave  the  general  sense  quite  unchanged,  and  yet 
remove  all  objection  to  what  has  been  written.  Tho 
correspondents  are  also  not  to  be  allowed  to  go  where  they 
like,  and  must  keep  to  assigned  places,  and  the  staff  officer 
will  supply  them  with  information,  and  will  do  his  best 
to  see  that  their  letters  are  duly  forwarded.  It  is  im- 
possible to  forbid  correspondents  coming  with  an  army 
and  plying  their  adventurous  and  audacious  calling. 
As  they  must  come,  the  only  thing  is  to  keep  their 
activity  and  their  inventiveness  within  such  limits  as 
it  is  found  possible  to  impose.  And  it  must  be  allowed 
that  a  correspondent  who  stayed  when  he  was  told  to 
stay,  who  got  his  information  from  a  staff  officer,  who 
wrote  out  what  he  had  so  learned,  and  then  had  it 
revised  by  his  informant,  would  be  as  unobjectionable  a 
correspondent  as  could  be  wished,  and  would  be  as  unlike 
a  restless,  bullying,  sensation-mongering  correspondent  of 
the  old  school  as  a  tame  cat  is  unlike  a  wild  cat.  The 
chief  obstacle  to  this  mode  of  arranging  things  is  that 
correspondents  would  have  little  opportunity  of  eclipsing 
each  other,  and  of  accommodating  their  contributions  to 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  newspaper  that  employs  them. 
It  is  not  so  much  the  character,  knowledge,  or  ability  of 
the  correspondent  that  determines  the  kind  of  intelligence 
he  sends  home.  It  is  the  nature  of  the  journal  for  which 
he  writes  that  settles  what  he  writes.  If  his  journal  is 
sensational  he  must  be  sensational ;  he  must  be  constantly 
penetrating  the  most  terrible  secrets,  and  must  announce 
at  least  three  awful  catastrophes  a  week.  If  his  journal 
goes  in  for  solemn  and  burlesque  omniscience,  he  must 
write  as  if  he  was  directing  the  campaign  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  few  rather  foolish  generals.  Correspondents  of 
these  types  will  be  always  trying  to  get  round  the  staff 
officer,  to  take  their  chance  and  see  how  much  he  will  pass 
or  may  happen  to  overlook.  He  will  have  very  hard  work, 
and  a  pushing  and  vigilant  correspondent  may  hope  that  a 
man  so  hard-worked  may  be  occasionally  caught  napping. 

It  seems  natural  to  suppose  that  these  rules  apply  to 
telegraphing  as  well  as  to  writing,  as  the  harm  corre- 
spondents can  do  is  in  many  respects  greater  when  they 
supply  news  every  hour  by  wire  than  when  they  condense 
into  a  long  letter  the  observations,  the  dreams,  and  the 
gossip  of  days.  Perhaps,  however,  the  rules  are  not  in 
force  in  Egypt  at  all  at  present,  for  our  army  is  not  exactly 
in  the  field,  and  constant  communications  are  kept  up 
between  our  seat  of  war,  or  peace,  and  the  enemy.  Still, 
Egypt  fills  every  one's  thoughts  ;  and  if  there  is  a  panic  in 
military  operations,  none  can  be  tolerated  in  military  news. 
Demand  creates  supply,  and  sensational  news  must  be 
served  up  hot  and  fresh  by  sensational  journals.  It  is 
delightful  to  be  able  to  be  first  in  the  field,  and  to  provide 
Londoners  with  a  thrilling  account  of  something  horrible 
or  discreditable  that  happened,  or  can  be  stated  to  have 
happened,  a  few  hours  ago  in  Africa.  The  Daily  Telcgraplt, 
as  might  be  expected,  is  equal,  and  even  more  than  equal, 
to  the  occasion.  It  has  evidently  got  a  correspondent  in 
Egypt  quite  after  its  own  heart — a  correspondent  who  has 
no  nonsense  about  him,  who  does  not  waste  time  in 
inquiry,  who  sucks  in  the  most  crude  and  malevolent 
gossip,  and  telegraphs  it  off  to  his  impatient  and  admiring- 
employers.  On  Wednesday  he  and  they  had  a  really  good 
time.  Sensationalism  could  hardly  go  to  a  higher  pitch. 
In  letters  inches  long  it  was  placarded  that  there  had  been 
a  scare  in  the  British  army,  and  a  copious  and  minute 
telegram  announced,  with  an  appearance  of  exhaustive 
accuracy,  how  a  whole  company  had  been  panic-stricken, 
had  thrown  away  their  rifles,  and  had  run  a  mile  before 
they  recovered  from  the  shock  which  the  dreadful  Arabs 
had  caused  them.  Everything  concurred  to  make  the 
correspondent  in  this  happiest  and  brightest  humour, 
and  he  gave  himself  every  gratification  that  the  occa- 
sion offered.  He  treated  himself  to  joy  after  joy.  ]  1 3 
aspersed  the  honour  of  a  famous  regiment ;  he  obtruded 
the  name  of  the  field  officer  who  ought  to  have 
managed  better ;   he   described   in  vivid  language  the 
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indignation  of  the  whole  camp  at  the  disgrace  which  had 
fallen  on  the  arms  of  England  ;  and  he  took  care  to  point 
out  (hat  all  that  had  taken  place  had  happened  in  spite  of 
extraordinary  precautions  taken  in  the  very  highest 
quarters.  An  hour  or  two  before  the  scare  he  himself  had 
ridden  round  the  outposts,  seen  that  all  was  safe,  and 
ascertained  that  the  men  on  picket  duty  understood  the 
instructions  given  them.  Amid  all  this  disgrace — the  un- 
trustworthiness  of  our  young  troops,  the  humiliation  of 
the  6oth,  the  negligence  or  misconduct  of  the  major  in 
command — there  rose  in  relief  the  solitary  figure  of  the 
noble,  the  ubiquitous,  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Telegraph, 
with  his  keen  military  eye  and  his  fine  sense  of  military 
honour.  The  nest  day  the  Daily  Telegraph  mildly  re- 
marked that  there  appeared  to  have  been  some  exaggera- 
tion in  the  accounts  previously  given.  Certainly  there 
had  been  some  exaggeration.  No  company  had  ran  away; 
no  rifles  had  been  thrown  down ;  no  officer  bad  failed  to 
do  his  duty ;  there  was  nothing  whatever  for  the  camp  to 
be  indignant  about.  All  that  had  happened  was  that  the 
Daily  Telegraph  and  its  correspondent  had  had  a  day's 
fun,  had  caused  a  little  anxiety,  and  given  much  pain.  It 
is  perfectly  hopeless  to  expect  that  newspaper  corre- 
spondents will  not  continue  to  look  on  themselves  as  un- 
recognized military  geniuses  of  the  first  order.  But  it 
seems  desirable  that  they  should  not  select  Napoleon  as 
the  particular  military  genius  whom  they  re-embody.  No 
doubt  he  had  an  eagle  eye,  but  then  he  was  the  very 
greatest  liar  known  to  history. 

In  this  case  the  refutation  of  the  slander  came  so 
quickly  on  its  emission  that  no  very  great  harm  was  done. 
Possibly  even  more  good  than  harm  was  done,  for  the 
English  public  had  a  conspicuous  instance  of  fche  audacious 
misstatements  which  correspondents  burn  to  make  and 
newspapers  burn  to  publish.  But  it  is  not  often  that 
•calumnies  are  so  quickly  and  conclusively  rebutted. 
Malignant  gossip  is  .  too  often  not  cleared  away  uutil  it 
has  left  behind  it  the  vague  impression  that  after  all  there 
must  have  been  something  in  it.  Nor  is  the  diffusion  of 
malignant  gossip  by  any  means  the  only  harm  that 
indiscreet  correspondents  can  do.  In  the  first  place,  they 
can  give  information  to  the  enemy.  Then  they  can  give 
.occasion  to  the  jealous  friends  of  England  to  blaspheme 
and  to  gloat  over  stories  of  English  incompetence,  pedantry, 
and  mismanagement.  Lastly,  they  can  and  do  exercise 
a  pernicious  influence  over  the  fortunes  of  individuals. 
They  cry  this  man  up  and  this  man  down.  They  make 
one  officer,  if  they  like  him,  a  national  hero,  and  another 
officer,  if  they  dislike  him,  a  laughing-stock  to  his  pro- 
fession and  the  public.  They  can  toady  the  Princes,  whom 
they  represent  as  their  habitual  companions,  and  hint  of 
some  one  who  is  not  a  Prince  that  the  sooner  the  army 
gets  rid  of  a  very  bad  bargain  the  better.  The  military 
authorities  are,  it  may  be  hoped,  growing  less  afraid 
of  the  press  than  they  were,  for  the  military  autho- 
rities are  guided  by  the  public,  and  the  public  is 
learning  to  take  a  sweeping  discount  off  information 
supplied  by  newspaper  correspondents.  There  are  some 
people  who  are  competent  to  take  Sir  William  Harcourt's 
advice,  and  who,  if  they  must  buy  a  special  edition, 
do  not  believe  a  word  of  what  they  read  in  it.  fhe 
career  of  an  officer  is  not  perhaps  very  much  depen- 
dent on  what  a  chance  correspondent  says  of  him.  Bat, 
for  the  moment,  injustice  is  done,  both  by  the  praise 
and  the  blame  which  the  passions  and  prepossessions  of 
newspaper  correspondents  lead  them  to  bestow.  When 
the  happy  time  comes  in  Egypt  for  the  army  to  be  an 
army  in  the  field,  for  the  seat  of  war  to  be  a  seat  of  war, 
and  for  the  new  rules  to  be  applied,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  staif  officer  to  whom  the  delicate  and  troublesome  task 
of  supervising  the  letters  of  correspondents  is  entrusted 
will  resolutely  cut  out,  not  only  all  that  can  inform  the 
enemy  or  thrill  with  pleasure  the  unfriendly  friends  of 
England,  not  only  the  eff  asions  of  malignant  gossip  or  the 
utterances  of  heedless  calumny,  but  also  those  wonderful 
appreciations  of  individual  success  or  failure,  military 
promise  or  military  want  of  promise,  which  the  mock 
.Napoleons  of  journalism  love  to  enounce  in  their  random 
and  high-handed  manner.  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  a 
farge  proportion  of  English  journals  will  readily  yield  to 
the  serious  and  dignified  appeal  made  by  tho  Duke  of 
Cambridge  to  their  patriotism  and  honour,  and  will  pause 
before  they  purchase  a  poor  kind  of  vulgar  notoriety  at  the 
.nost  of  traducing  English  soldiers  and  English  officers. 


PIG  EON-S  HOOTING. 

1%/TR.  ANDERSON  has  done  a  bold  thing  in  seeking 
i_Tj_  to  associate  his  name  with  the  suppression  of 
pigeon-shooting.  It  has  become  a  very  fashionable  amuse- 
ment of  late  years,  and  fashionable  people  seldom  find  life 
so  amusing  that  they  can  afford  to  forego  anything  that 
helps  to  pass  the  time.  From  this  point  of  view  pigeon- 
shooting  has  two  special  merits.  It  can  be  enjoyed  in  the 
highest  perfection  in  London,  and  it  is  greatly  in  favour 
with  women.  Those  who  feel  surprised  that  a  form  of 
shooting,  chiefly  distinguished  from  others  by  its  superior 
cruelty,  should  enjoy  this  exceptional  honour  have  not 
gauged  the  adoring  devotion  which  young  ladies  of  a 
certain  type  feel  towards  Man  and  all  that  belongs  to 
him.  They  can  see  no  fault  in  anything  that  their  heroes 
do  ;  and  their  heroes  ai'e  less  bored  with  their  presence  at 
Hurlingliam  than  elsewhere  because  they  do  not  get  in  the 
way.  The  characteristic  mark  of  pigeon-shooting  is  the 
complete  elimination  of  that  endurance  of  hardship  or 
danger  which  is  the  redeeming  feature  of  genuine  sport. 
Man  is  a  hunting  animal,  and  the  suppression  of  the  instinct 
would  probably  entail  the  loss  of  some  other  qualities  that 
could  not  be  so  easily  dispensed  with.  But  it  is  not 
natural  to  man  to  have  the  creatures  that  he  kills  caught 
for  him  beforehand.  He  has  usually  preferred  the  excite- 
ment of  finding  the  game  for  himself.  In  this  respect 
pigeon-shooting  belongs  to  a  lower  grade  of  sport  than  rat- 
hunting.  A  rat  in  a  pit  has  even  less  chance  of  escape 
than  a  trapped  pigeon ;  but  the  actual  work  is  done  by 
dogs,  not  by  men,  and  in  the  dog  the  work  does  at  least 
call  out  courage  and  persistence.  If  pigeon-shooting  evokes 
corresponding  qualities  in  the  man  the  fact  has  hithertc 
escaped  notice. 

It  may  seem  at  first  sight  that  pigeon-shooting  is  no 
more  cruel  than  any  other  kind  of  shooting.  Why  should 
a  pigeon's  fate  deserve  more  compassion  than  the  fate 
of  a  partridge  ?  Both  are  killed  in  a  moment  if  the 
sportsman  is  up  to  his  work ;  both  may  die  a  linger- 
ing and  painful  death  if  he  is  a  blunderer.  The  answer 
is  that  an  animal  in  confinement  ought  to  share  the 
immunities  of  domestic  animals.  Why  is  it  forbidden 
to  hunt  cats  and  permissible  to  hunt  foxes,  except  be- 
cause one  animal  is  tame  and  the  other  wild  ?  But  it 
is  the  helplessness  of  a  tame  animal  that  constitutes 
its  special  title  to  pity,  and  in  this  respect  a  captured 
animal  stands  on  pi-ecisely  the  same  footing  with  one  that 
has  been  domesticated.  That  the  distinction  is  not  an  un- 
meaning one  may  be  inferred  from  Mr.  Anderson's  letter 
in  the  Daily  Neivs.  The  purveyors  of  pigeons  feel  that 
their  work  is  not  done  when  they  have  provided  a  sufficient 
number  to  be  shot  at.  They  must  also  be  provided  in  a 
state  in  which  they  are  likely  to  be  hit  by  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  those  who  shoot  at  them.  The  less  expert  the 
sportsman  is,  the  more  necessary  it  becomes  to  bring  the 
bird  down  to  his  level.  It  must  rise  from  the  trap  at  the 
proper  moment,  and  to  ensure  this  a  pin  must  be  stuck 
into  its  tail.  It  must  fly  in  the  direction  in  which  it  is 
looked  for,  and  for  this  purpose  one  eye  must  be  gouged  out 
with  a  nail.  It  must  not  fly  too  fast,  so  it  is  squeezed  into 
the  proper  degree  of  weakness  before  it  is  placed  in  the 
trap,  or  has  its  tail  feathers  pulled  out  at  one  wrench. 
These,  Mr.  Andhrson  says,  are  the  occasional  or  customai'y 
accompauiments  of  pigeon-shooting ;  and,  so  long  as 
pigeon-shooting  is  a  permitted  sport,  they  will,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  continue  to  be  its  accompaniments.  Even  if 
the  present  law  against  cruelty  to  animals  applied  to  pigeons, 
there  would  be  no  means  of  bringing  the  cruelty  home 
to  the  offender.  Mr.  Anderson  does  not  accuse  the 
frequenters  of  Hurlingliam  of  sanctioning  these  practices; 
but  Hurlingliam  is  only  one  pigeon-shooting  ground 
among  many,  and  the  character  of  the  sport  must  be 
judged  by  average,  not  by  exceptional  cases.  The  only 
way  of  making  the  cruelties  associated  with  pigeon- 
shooting  illegal  is  to  make  pigeon-shooting  itself  illegal. 

No  doubt  when  it  pleases  Mr.  Warton  and  Mr.  Richard 
Power  to  allow  Mr.  Anderson's  Bill  to  be  discussed,  an 
attempt  will  be  made  to  represent  pigeon-shooting  as 
identical  with  any  other  kind  of  shooting.  We  will  admit 
that,  putting  aside  the  cruelties  already  mentioned,  there 
is  no  difference  as  regards  the  suffering  inflicted  on  the 
bird.  A  wounded  pheasant  suffers  as  much  as  a  wouuded 
pigeon.  But  none  of  the  reasons  which  justify  other  kinds 
of  shooting  have  any  application  here.  Even  with  all  the 
labour-saving  appliances  of  modern  sport,  ordinary  shooting 
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does  make  some  demand  on  qualities  which  it  is  important 
to  foster.  Pigeon-shooting  stands  alone  in  making  no  such 
demands.  If  any  kind  of  shooting  led  directly  and  inevitably 
to  snch  cruelties  as  those  detailed  by  Mr.  Anderson,  it  would 
be  a  proper  subject  for  the  intervention,  of  Parliament. 
But  as  regards  other  kinds  of  shooting,  we  should  regard 
that  intervention  with  sincere  regret.  The  advantages  of 
real  sport  are  so  many  and  so  little  capable  of  being 
realized  in  any  other  way,  that  mankind  would  be  dis- 
tinctly the  poorer  if  they  were  forbidden  to  enjoy  it.  But 
in  what  way  would  they  be  the  poorer  by  the  prohibition 
of  pigeon-shooting  ?  Has  any  human  boing  ever  been 
made  stronger  or  healthier,  more  active  or  more  enduring, 
by  firing  a  prescribed  number  of  times  at  a  succession  oi 
birds  set  free  from  traps  ?  Until  these  questions  receive  a 
different  answer  we  shall  contiuue  to  be  of  opinion  that,  in 
forbidding  pigeon-shooting,  the  law  would  be  putting  a 
stop  to  a  practice  which  gives  great  occasion  for  cruelty, 
and  is  wholly  unredeemed  by  any  qualifying  advantage. 

Mr.  Anderson's  Bill  consists  of  two  provisions.  By  the 
first  the  word  animal  in  the  Cruelty  to  Animals  Prevention 
Acts  is  defined  to  "mean  and  include  any  vertebrate  animals, 
"  whether  of  domestic  or  wild  nature,  kept  in  confinement 
"  or  captivity."  By  the  second  the  definition  of  cruelty 
in  the  Acts  is  made  to  include  the  shooting  of  birds 
"  liberated  from  any  trap  or  other  contrivance,  or  from  the 
"  band."  To  the  first  and  more  general  of  these  provisions 
we  can  hardly  conceive  that  any  objection  can  be  raised.  If 
Parliament  is  not  going  beyond  its  proper  function  in  for- 
bidding cruelty  to  domestic  animals,  it  cannot  be  going 
beyond  its  proper  function  in  forbidding  cruelty  to  wild 
animals  when  they  are  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  those 
who  have  the  charge  of  them.  There  may  possibly  be 
Borne  cruelty  practised  in  menageries  and  upon  wild  animals 
made  to  perform  in  public;  and,  as  the  law  stands,  there 
is  no  means  of  preventing  it.  A  performing  bear  or  a 
performing  lion  may  be  tortured  either  in  private  or  in 
public  ;  but,  as  an  animal  in  confinement  is  not  a  domestic 
animal,  the  -offender  is  not  liable  to  any  penalty.  In  put- 
ting an  end  to  this  absurd  inconsistency,  Mr.  Anderson's 
Bill  would  effect  a  greats-needed  improvement  in  the 
Statute-Book.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  by  itself 
it  would  be  sufficient  to  put  down  pigeon-shooting.  The 
brutalities  already  referred  to  would  bo  rendered  illegal, 
and  a  man  would  no  longer  be  able  to  plead  in  answer  to 
a  charge  of  blinding  a  pigeon  that  it  is  not  a  domestic 
animal.  But,  if  the  suppression  of  the  cruelties 
associated  with  pigeon-shooting  can  only  be  brought 
about  by  the  suppression  of  pigeon-shooting  itself, 
the  second  provision  of  Mr.  Anderson's  measure  is 
plainly  needed.  The  effect  of  this  clause  will  be  that, 
while  shooting,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  will  be 
no  more  regarded  as  cruelty  than  it  is  now,  shooting  at  a 
bird  which  is  first  caught,  then  imprisoned  in  a  trap  or  in 
the  hand,  and  then  set  free  to  be  shot  at,  will  be  degraded 
from  the  rank  which  it  now  unjustly  holds,  and  be  called 
cruelty  instead  of  sport.  That  Mr.  Anderson  will  get  his 
Bill  through  without  considerable  opposition  is  hardly  to 
be  expected  ;  but,  if  he  has  the  energy  to  repeat  the  effort, 
he  will  find  that  each  time  that  the  Bill  is  reintroduce!  its 
Parliamentary  chances  will  improve. 


RAILWAY  RATES. 

THE  Select  Committee  on  Railway  Rites  and  Fares 
have  presented  their  Report,  with  the  result  that 
commonly  follows  when  a  Committee  is  large  and  repre- 
sentative and  the  interests  affected  by  its  conclusions  are 
important  and  hostile.  There  are  really  two  Reports — 
one  proposed  by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Ashley,  and  one  by 
Mr.  Barclay.  The  Committee  decided,  by  twelve  votes  to 
ten,  to  read  Mr.  Barclay's  draft  a  second  time  ;  and  from 
that  point  there  was  a  constant  and  strenuous  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  minority  to  incorporate  their  own  conclu- 
sions into  their  opponents'  Report.  In  this  they  were 
frequently  successful;  but  many  of  the  divisions  were  ex- 
ceedingly narrow,  and  none  of  the  disputed  paragraphs 
can  be  taken  as  giving  the  opinions  of  much  more  than 
halt  the  Committee.  What  has  really  been  done,  there- 
fore, is  to  give  the  public  a  convenient  statement  of  the 
case  on  each  side.  Mr.  Barclay's  draft  Report  embodies 
the  grievances  of  the  producers,  who  feel  injured  by  the 
rates  charged  by  the  Railway  Companies.    Mr.  Ashley's 


Report  states  the  reasons  which  will  probably  induce  the 
Government  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  to  pay  but  scanty 
attention  to  these  complaints. 

According  to  Mr.  Ashley,  the  main  questions  raised  in 
the  evidence  have  already  been  disposed  of  by  the  Royal 
Commission  of  1865  and  the  Joint  Select  Committee  of 
1872.  But  "  the  apparently  widespread  belief  among 
"  certain  sections  of  the  commercial  classes  that  they  are 
"  not  fairly  treated  by,  or  sufficiently  protected  against, 
"  monopolists  of  the  transport  trade,"  made  it  necessary 
for  the  Committee  to  go  over  tho  ground  again.  One 
charge  against  the  Railway  Companies  is,  that  they  charge 
higher  rates  for  the  carriage  of  goods  than  they  are 
authorized  to  charge  by  Act  of  Parliament.  It  might 
be  thought  that  an  issue  of  this  simple  kind  admitted  of 
a  very  easy  decision.  On  one  side  is  the  rate  allowed  by 
Act  of  Parliament;  on  the  other  is  the  rate  actually 
charged.  Is  or  is  not  the  latter  more  than  the  former  ? 
But  the  maximum  permissible  charge  is  intended  to- 
cover  all  services  "  incidental  to  conveyance,"  and  the 
Companies  and  the  traders  do  not  agree  as  to  the  services 
which  come  under  this  head.  The  traders  hold  that  what 
are  called  terminal  services,  such  as  the  use  of  a  station 
and  sidings,  and  help  in  loading  and  unloading,  are  in- 
cidental to  conveyance.  The  Companies  maintain  that 
these  are  additional  services  not  included  in  the  cost  of  con- 
veyance, and  that  additional  tolls  may  therefore  be  charged 
for  them.  Mr.  Ashley  is  of  opinion,  "looking  to  the  whole 
"  current  of  legislation  dealing  witb  the  Companies," 
that  they  are  in  justice  entitled  to  treat  these  services  as 
something  over  and  above  the  services  incidental  to  con- 
veyance. His  ground  for  this  conclusion  is  that,  when 
the  earlier  Railway  Acts  were  passed,  these  additional 
services  were  rendered,  not  by  the  Companies,  but  by 
private  firms,  and  so  could  not  have  been  contemplated  hy 
Parliament  as  among  the  charges  tj  which  the  statutory 
limit  applies.  Mr.  Barclay,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains 
that  the  question  is  still  open,  as  the  legality  of  the  charge 
for  additional  services  has  never  been  determined  by  the 
Railway  Commissioners.  Even  on  this  showing,  however, 
it  seems  that  where  so  much  uncertainty  prevails  Parlia- 
ment would  do  well  to  save  the  Commi>siouers  the  troub.e 
of  deciding  the  point.  Whichever  way  the  judgment 
goes,  the  defeated  party  is  almost  certain  to  agitate  for 
further  legislation  ;  and  what  is  likely  to  be  conceded  in 
the  end  may  as  well  be  conceded  in  the  first  instance.  So 
much  more  is  now  done  by  Railway  Companies  than  ii 
was  formerly  supposed  they  would  do,  and  such  large  sums 
have  been  spent  in  providing  the  accommodation  and  labour 
required  for  these  additional  services,  that  ii  would  not  be- 
fair  to  hold  them  to  the  letter  of  their  Acts  without  giving 
full  consideration  to  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in- 
the  conditions  of  railway  carriage.  Mr.  Ashley's  Report 
accordingly  recommends  that  Parliament  shoald  directly 
recognize  the  right  of  the  Companies  to  charge  for 
"  terminals"  as  well  as  for  conveyance,  and  that  the  sums 
demanded  under  this  head  at  each  station  should  be 
publicly  notified,  so  that  the  reasonableness  of  the  charge 
may,  if  necessary,  be  contested  before  the  Railway  Com- 
missioners. 

A  second  charge  relates  to  the  unequal  treatment  ac. 
corded  to  different  districts.  Foreign  produce  in  parti- 
cular is  said  to  be  carried  at  much  lower  rates  than  home 
produce,  and  goods  for  export  are  sometimes  carried  to 
the  port  of  shipment  at  lower  rates  than  are  charged  for 
the  conveyance  to  the  same  port  of  similar  goods  not 
intended  for  export.  The  existence  of  these  anomalies  is 
not  denied  by  the  Companies  ;  but  the  views  taken  of 
them  by  the  two  sections  of  the  Committee  are  altogether 
different.  Mr.  Barclay  insists  that  the  case  is  already 
provided  for  by  the  Act  which  prohibits  "undue  pre- 
"ferences"  on  the  part  of  Railway  Companies.  Mr. 
Ashley  says  in  effect  that  the  inequalities  complained  of 
have  not  yet  been  held  to  come  under  the  head  of  "  undue 
"  preferences,"  and  that,  if  they  should  ever  be  brought 
under  this  head,  the  public  would  be  a  sufferer.  The 
Companies,  indeed,  fix  their  charges  with  an  exclu- 
sive regard  to  their  own  interests.  They  carry  some  kinds 
of  goods  at  lower  rates  than  other  kinds,  and  goods  from 
one  place  at  lower  rates  than  goods  from  another  place  at  pre- 
cisely the  same  distance  from  the  point  at  which  the  goods 
are  to  be  delivered,  because  they  think  that  if  they  did  not 
make  their  charges  lower  in  one  case  than  in  the  other  the 
goods  would  be  conveyed  by  other  channels.  All  along 
J  the  coast,  in  particular,  there-  is  a  constant  competition 
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between  railways  and  ships,  and  if  the  Companies  did  not 
take  this  fact  into  account,  the  traffic  from  one  port  to 
another  would  be  entirely  carried  on  by  sea.  This  is 
especially  true  where  foreign  produce  and  home  produce 
intended  for  export  are  concerned.  If  goods  lauded  at 
Liverpool  could  not  be  carried  cheaply  to  London,  they 
■would  be  taken  straight  to  London  and  not  be  lauded  at 
Liverpool.  If  goods  intended  for  shipment  could  not  be 
carried  cheaply  from  London  to  Liverpool,  they  would  be 
put  on  board  at  London.  Mr.  Ashley  points  out  that 
whatever  be  the  motive  which  leads  the  Companies  to  make 
these  exceptionally  low  charges  in  certain  cases,  the  con- 
sumer is  benefited  by  them  in  the  end.  Sugar,  for  example,  is 
carried  from  Greenock  to  thirty-nine  English  towns  at  the 
same  rate  at  which  it  is  brought  to  them  from  London, 
though  the  average  distance  of  these  towns  from  Greenock 
is  nearly  twice  what  it  is  from  London.  "  If  the  rates 
"  were  fixed  according  to  mileage,  Greenock  could  not 
"  compete,  and  London  would  have  the  field  all  to  itself." 
It  is  natural  enough  that  the  London  refiners  should  wish 
this  change  to  be  made ;  but,  so  long  as  the  northern 
Companies  find  it  answer  their  purpose  to  bring  sugar 
from  Greenock  ou  terms  which  enable  it  to  be  sold  in 
these  thirty-nine  towns  at  the  same  price  as  that  whicb 
comes  from  London,  it  does  not  seem  that  the  consumer 
has  any  reason  to  complain.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  if  a 
Railway  Company  can  afford  to  bring  sugar  from  Greenock 
at  the  same  rate  that  it  charges  for  bringing  it  from 
London,  it  would  equally  answer  its  purpose  to  bring  it 
from  London  at  half  that  rate.  If  Parliament  were  to 
make  this  theory  the  basis  of  legislation,  it  would  be  pro- 
fessing to  know  what  is  for  the  interest  of  the  Railway 
Companies  better  than  they  know  it  themselves.  This 
would  be  an  entrcmely  improbable  supposition,  even  if 
probabilities  wei-e  all  in  its  favour  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  are  not  so.  It  is  perfectly  conceivable  that  a 
Company  may  find  it  profitable  to  carry  goods  from  one 
district  to  another  at  a  lower  rate  than  it  would  answer  its 
purpose  to  charge  for  the  carriage  of  the  same  goods 
from  another  district.  If  the  lower  rate  were  taken  as 
the  universal  standard  the  aggregate  gain  might  not  be 
large  enough,  but  when  the  lower  rate  is  only  charged  in 
cases  where,  if  the  reduction  were  not  made,  the  goods 
would  not  be  sent  at  all  or  not  sent  by  railway,  what  little 
profit  there  is  becomes  so  much  additional  gain.  Producers 
are  not  the  best  judges  of  the  interest  of  the  community  at 
large  ;  and  unless  that  interest  can  be  very  plainly  shown 
to  be  involved  in  a  prohibition  of  the  practice  of  making 
exceptional  charges  when  the  Companies  think  it  worth 
their  while  to  do  so,  there  can  be  no  reason  for  attempting 
to  regulate  railway  rates  by  Act  of  Parliament  with  any 
greater  minuteness  than  is  done  already. 


LATIN  HYMNOLOGY. 

~TT  is  justly  observed  by  a  writer  in  the  July  number  of  the 
J-  Quarterly  Revieiv  that  not  the  least  important  side  of  the 
history  of  the  Christian  Church  is  written  in  her  hymns,  that  is  of 
course  the  history  of  her  internal  development  and  religious  life. 
"It  is,"  to  cite  his  words,  "with  a  hymn  that  it  opens,  the 
sublime  Canticle  of  the  Incarnation,  Magnificat  anima  mea 
Dominum;  and  in  the  Apocalyptic  version  which  presents  the 
last  glimpse  of  the  City  of  God  the  glorious  company  gathered  in 
adoration  around  the  Immaculate  Lamb  have  '  a  new  song '  in 
their  mouths.''  And  hence,  we  may  add,  the  Bcnedictus  and 
Magnificat,  the  two  great  prophetic  hymns  of  the  Incarnation, 
have  held  from  an  early  period  a  prominent  place  in  the  Lauds 
and  Vespers  respectively  of  the  Latin  Breviary,  from  which  they 
were  transferred  to  the  English  Prayer-book.  Nor  is  it  only  the 
history  of  the  Church,  but  the  history  of  every  great  religious 
movement  in  the  Church,  that  has  been  marked  by  a  fresh  out- 
burst of  hymnology.  Two  of  the  ancient  Creeds,  the  Nicene  and 
the  Quicumque  vult,  are  hymns  as  well  as  creeds,  and  may  be  said 
to  celebrate  an  epoch  in  the  onward  march  of  the  Church  as  well 
as  in  the  elaboration  of  her  doctrinal  system.  Thus  Cardinal 
Newman  speaks  of  the  Quicumque  as  "the  war-song  of  faith,"  cele- 
brating a  triumph  over  its  Arian  assailants;  "it  is  a  psalm  or 
hymn  of  praise,  of  confession,  and  of  profound,  self-prostrating 
homage,  parallel  to  the  canticles  of  the  elect  in  the  Apocalypse ; 
it  appeals  to  the  imagination  quite  as  much  as  to  the  intellect." 
And  Dr.  Arnold  used  to  call  the  Nicene  Creed  a  "  triumphant 
hymn  of  thanksgiving,"'  and  made  a  point  of  having  it  always 
chanted  in  the  services  of  Rugby  School  Chapel.  To  come  to 
later  times,  the  German  Reformation  owed  quite  as  much  to  the 
hymns  of  Luther,  with  their  captivating  double  rhymes,  as  to  his 
translation  of  the  Bihle.  The  Wesleyau  revival  again  was  largely 
indebted  for  its  early  successes  to  the  hymns  of  its  founder,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  influence  of  the  Christian 


Year  in  popularizing  the  spirit  and  teachings  of  the  more  im- 
portant movement  which  succeeded  it.  It  is  not  indeed  too  much 
to  say  that  every  religion,  Christian  or  not,  relies  more  or  less  on 
its  hymnology,  as  may  be  exemplified  in  the  Vedic  songs  of  our 
Aryan  ancestors.  Our  present  concern  however  is  with  what  the 
Quarterly  Reviewer  calls  the  ruediasval,  but  what  we  should  prefer 
to  call  the  Latin  hymnology  of  the  Church — for  its  origin  dates 
from  the  fourth  century — or  as  Dean  Church  puts  it,  "  that 
wonderful  body  of  hymns  to  which  age  after  age  has  contributed  its 
offering,  from  the  Ambrosian  hymn  to  the  Veni  Sancte  Spiritus  of 
a  King  of  France,  the  Pange  lingua  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  Dies 
Ircr  and  the  Stabat  Mater  of  the  two  Franciscan  brethren,  Thomas 
of  Celauo  and  Jacopone."  His  predecessor,  Dean  Milman,  observes 
that  it  "  has  a  singularly  solemn  and  majestic  tone."  The  late 
Mr.  C.  Hemans  by  the  by  considered  the  Stabat  Mater  to  be  more 
probably  the  composition  of  Pope  Innocent  III.,  a  century  earlier, 
than  of  Jacopone.  It  is  only  natural  then  that  the  great  ecclesias- 
tical revival  of  our  own  day  should  have  drawn  the  attention  of 
learned  writers,  both  German  and  English,  to  this  splendid  treasure- 
house  of  old  Catholic  devotion,  the  principal  English  contributors 
to  the  subject  being  Archbishop  Trench,  Mr.  Digby  Wrangham, 
who  has  translated  the  poems  of  Adam  of  St.  Victor,  and  the 
late  Dr.  Neale,  who  both  edited  and  translated  many  of  the  Latin 
Hymns  and  Sequences,  and  discussed  the  general  question  in  a 
paper  on  "  the  Ecclesiastical  Latin  Poetry  of  the  Middle  Ages  " 
in  the  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana.  We  must  venture  here  to  demur 
iu  passing  to  the  Reviewer's  severe  strictures  on  Dr.  Neale's  "  disin- 
genuousuess  "  in  translating  these  hymns  for  modern  Anglican  use, 
ignoring  "the  capital  fact  that  mediaeval  Christianity  is  a 
different  religion  from  the  system  established  by  the  [English] 
Reformers."  The  objection  at  most  only  applies  to  a  small 
percentage  of  the  hymns,  including  hardly  any  of  the  finest,  and 
many  who  might  not  altogether  sympathize  with  Dr.  Neale's 
opinions,  will  hesitate  to  endorse  this  sweeping  assertion  of  a 
contrast  between  mediaeval  and  Anglican  Christianity,  as  "two 
different  religions,"  in  terms  as  sharp  as  could  be  employed  to 
discriminate  either  of  them  from  the  creed  of  Islam.  How  far 
Dr.  Neale's  translations  are  satisfactory,  or  how  far  indeed  trans- 
lated hymns  are  as  a  rule  suitable  for  use  in  public  worship,  are 
quite  separate  questions  which  we  cannot  do  more  than  glance  at 
here.  All  translation,  and  notably  translation  of  poetry,  is  con- 
fessedly a  difficult  problem,  and  there  cau  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Latin  hymns,  quite  apart  from  all  doctrinal  considerations,  present 
peculiar  difficulties  to  the  translator,  from  the  obvious  fact  that 
they  are  cast  in  the  mould  not  only  of  another  language  but  of 
auother  age.  It  is  not  easy  to  avoid  the  opposite  dangers  either 
of  literal  exactness,  which  produces  a  stiff  and  pedantic  version 
wholly  unsuited  to  popular  singing,  or  of  substituting  paraphrase 
for  translation.  And,  as  to  the  latter,  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
original  hymns  embodying  the  same  ideas  would  not  really  possess 
for  English  congregations  more  of  the  spontaneity  and  verve  of  the 
originals ;  to  transfuse  the  spirit  and  idiom  of  a  Latin  hymn 
whether  of  the  fourth  century  or  the  twelfth  into  a  modern 
English  hymn  is — we  do  not  say  impossible,  for  it  has  sometimes 
at  least  been  achieved — but  is  a  task  where  failure  is  much  more 
common  than  success.  But  on  this  subject  we  cannot,  enlarge 
further  here.  Let  us  however,  before  quitting  it,  put  on  record 
the  righteous  protest  quoted  in  the  Quarterly  from  John  Wesley 
against  the  reckless  and  inexcusable — in  many  cases  illegal — 
manipulations  to  which  the  makers  of  hymu-hooks,  almost  with- 
out exception,  are  wont  to  subject  the  compositions,  original  or 
translated,  whether  of  living  or  departed  authors,  whom  it  pleases 
them  to  fancy  they  can  adapt  or  improve : — 

Many  gentlemen  have  done  my  brother  and  me,  though  without  naming 
us,  the  honour  to  reprint  many  of  our  hymns.  Now  they  are  perfectly 
welcome  to  do  so,  provided  they  print  them  just  as  they  are.  But  I  desire 
they  would  not  attempt  to  meud  them,  for  they  really  are  not  able.  None 
of  them  is  able  to  mend  either  the  sense  or  the  verse. 

Both  Dr.  Neale  and  the  late  Dr.  Faber,  the  great  hymnologist  of 
the  day  among  English  Roman  Catholics,  and  many  of  whose 
pieces  have  found  their  way  into  various  Protestant  compilations, 
found  reason  to  make  similar  complaints,  as  well  as  other  and 
less  illustrious  composers  who  have  suffered  from  the  same 
fraudulent  dealing.    But  to  return  to  the  Latin  Hymns. 

It  would  be  a  complete  misapprehension  to  look  on  the  hymno- 
logy of  Western  Christendom  as  a  corrupt  and  deteriorated  ex- 
crescence on  the  silver,  or  post-silver,  age  of  Latin  Classicalism. 
It  really  represents  a  new  language  created  by  the  Church.  Dr. 
Dolliuger  has  called  attention,  in  his  First  Age  of  the  Church,  to 
the  change  which  passed  over  the  Greek  language  when  "the  rich- 
ness, depth,  and  speciality  of  Christian  ideas -constrained  them 
[Christian  writers]  to  form  a  new  terminology,  not  so  much  by 
coining  new  words  as  by  giving  a  new  sense  to  old  ones."  The 
Latin  tongue,  which  became  the  vehicle  of  theology  and  worship 
for  the  most  powerful  and  energetic  portion  of  the  new  community, 
underwent  a  yet  more  thorough  transformation,  and  nowhere 
perhaps  does  this  revolution  show  itself  more  conspicuously  than  in 
the  contrast  between  classical  and  Christian  poetry.  The  poetry 
of  ancient  Rome  in  its  best  estate  had  been  a  more  or  less 
skilful  imitation  aud  adaptation  of  Greek  models;  poetry  was 
not  in  any  form  germane  to  the  Roman  genius,  and  could  only 
flourish  as  a  delicate  exotic ;  its  graces  were  artificial, 
and  appealed  exclusively  to  the  learned  and  the  refined. 
There  is  no  proof,  begging  Lord  Macaulay's  pardon,  that 
even  in  their  national  infancy  the  stern  nurslings  of  the  she- 
wolf  had  any  ballad  poetry  of  their  own  deserving  the  name. 
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And  a  type  of  literature  so  unreal  in  its  origin  and  its  form  was 
the  least  fitted  for  the  exigencies  of  a  popular  religion.  The  lead- 
ing characteristic  of  Latin  ecclesiastical  poetry,  from  which  all  its 
other  peculiarities  were  ultimately  derived,  is  the  intense  and 
essential  popularity  of  its  construction.  The  strength  of  the 
Gospel  in  those  days  of  its  early  struggles  and  advance  lay  not  so 
much  in  the  power  of  intellect,  or  the  force  of  logical  demonstra- 
tion, or  the  prestige  of  authority,  as  in  its  appeal  to  man  as  man,  to 
the  testimonium  animce  natural  iter  CJiristiancc  ;  in  the  answer  it 
offered  to  the  immemorial  yearnings  of  our  common  humanity.  It 
was  therefore  not  in  obedience  to  any  external  arbitrary  law,  but 
in  mere  fidelity  to  her  mission  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
that  the  Christian  Church  gradually,  and  to  some  extent  uncon- 
sciously, evolved  a  literature  of  her  own,  which  in  its  passionate 
directness  and  vigour  set  little  store  by  graces  of  diction  and  was 
too  stern  in  its  objective  sublimity  to  hanker  after  the  studied 
prettinesses  of  foreign  imitation.  The  process  was  necessarily  a 
gradual  one,  for  the  Church  could  only  utilize  the  materials  placed 
ready  to  her  hand,  and  infuse,  as  time  went  on,  her  own  spirit  into 
their  somewhat  effete  formalities.  And  hence,  as  the  Quarterly 
truly  observes,  mediaeval  Latin  is  no  uncouth  patois  but  a  real  lan- 
guage with  definite  rules  and  principles  of  its  own,  and  "  can  no 
more  be  judged  by  Augustan  standards  than  Westminster  Abbey 
by  the  rules  of  Vitruvius." 

Nowhere  perhaps  has  the  vast  influence  wielded  by  Christianity  in  the 
world  been  more  significantly  illustrated  than  in  its  effects  upon  human 
speech.  It  has  created  the  languages  and  literature  of  modern  Europe  :  but 
it  had  first  called  into  existence  that  new  Latin  out  of  which  one  large 
group  of  those  languages  has  come,  and  from  which  all  of  them  have  de- 
rived much.  As  the  Western  Church  formed  Christendom,  so  she  formed 
anew  the  tongue  which  for  long  ages  was  to  be  the  lingua  franca  of  her 
spiritual  empire.  And  in  this  process  of  reformation  she  came  upon  the 
poetical  forms  of  the  classical  literature  of  Pagan  Home  :  forms  not  indeed 
indigenous  to  Italy,  but  adaptations  of  Hellenic  metres,  which,  naturalized 
by  the  genius  of  Ennius  and  Lucretius,  of  Catullus  and  Horace,  had  sup-' 
planted  the  old  Italian  or  Saturnian  versification,  based  upon  rhythm.  She 
came  upon  these  forms,  and  tried  them  and  found  them  wanting.  More 
than  one  of  her  poets  indeed  used  them,  and  not  without  skill  :  but  it  may 
be  truly  said  of  them  that  they  perished  in  the  using. 

The  first  great  change,  not  so  much  adopted  perhaps  as  uncon- 
sciously evolved,  was  the  substitution  of  accent  for  quantity,  as 
better  meeting  the  needs  of  public  singing  or  recitation  in  Church 
service,  where,  as  Archbishop  Trench  remarks,  "  the  classical  or 
prosodical  valuation  of  words  would  have  been  clearly  inappre- 
ciable by  the  greater  number  of  those  who  it  was  desired  should 
take  part  in  the  worship.  .  .  .  Quantity,  with  its  value  so 
often  fictitious  and  involving  so  many  inconsistencies,  could 
no  longer  be  maintained  as  the  basis  of  harmony.  The  Church 
naturally  fell  back  on  accent,  which  is  essentially  popular, 
appealing  to  the  common  sense  of  every  ear,  and  in  its  broader 
features,  in  its  simple  rise  and  fall,  appreciable  by  all."  The  next 
and  still  more  important  transition,  to  which  this  change  led  the 
way,  was  consummated  by  the  full  development  of  rhyme,  which, 
however,  began  in  mere  assonance  of  vowels,  and  hardly  reached 
its  perfection  before  the  age  of  Ilildebert  and  St.  Bernard.  Dr. 
Neale  distinguishes  two  great  periods  of  Latin  hymnology,  the  first 
chiefly  marked  by  a  decay  of  the  old  life,  and  ending  with  Gregory 
the  Great,  the  second  illustrating  the  growth  of  a  new  and  better 
life,  and  beginning  with  Venantius  Fortunatus,  who,  however,  only 
survived  Gregory  by  three  years,  dying  in  1609.  To  the  former 
period  belongs  St.  Ambrose,  the  reputed  author  of  the  Te  Deuvi 
and  "  father  of  Latin  hymnology,"  to  whom,  by  the  way,  not  more 
than  nine  of  the  twenty-one  hymns  traditionally  ascribed  to  him 
can  with  any  confidence  be  assigned  ;  those  which  rhyme  regu- 
larly, or  display  a  want  of  metrical  exactness,  though  rhyming  is 
not  infrequent  in  his  undoubted  poems,  must  be  certainly  rejected. 
The  noblest  of  his  compositions,  Veni  Redempt.or  Gentium,  is  too 
well  known  to  need  quotation  here.  To  the  same  early  period  be- 
longs Prudentius,  who  in  his  fifty-seventh  year  first  devoted  him- 
self to  the  production  of  the  ecclesiastical  poetry  which  has 
conferred  on  him  an  enduring  fame.  And  last,  but  not  least, 
comes  Gregory  the  Great  at  its  close,  in  whose  undoubtedly 
authentic  hymn,  Primo  dierum  omnium,  the  growing  tendency 
towards  rhyme  manifests  itself.  Venantius  Fortunatus,  who  had 
been,  as  Archbishop  Trench  puts  it,  "  a  master  of  vers  de  societe," 
hut  became  afterwards  Bishop  of  Poictiers,  opens  a  new  epoch  in 
hymnology.  His  two  grandest  poems,  Vexitta  Regis  prodeunt  and 
Range  lingua— not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Sacramental  Range 
lingua  of  Aquinas — are  both  embodied  in  the  Passion-tide  offices  of 
the  Breviary,  and  have  become  familiar  to  English  readers  and 
worshippers  in  Dr.  Neale's  excellent  translation.  The  second, 
beginning 

Pange  lingua  gloriosi  lauream  certaminis, 
from  which  the  following  characteristic  stanzas  are  extracted,  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  rolling  trochaic  tetrameter  which  had  been 
once  or  twice  incidentally  used  before,  but  which  he  was  the  first 
systematically  to  arrange  and  adopt : — 

Crux  fidclis,  inter  omnes  arbor  una  nobilis, 
Nulla  talem  silva  profert  fronde,  fibre,  genuine  ; 
Dulce  lignum,  dulci  clavo  dulce  pondus  sustinens. 

Flecte  ramos  arbor  alta,  tensa  laxa  viscera, 
Et  rigor  lentescat  ille  quern  dedit  nativitas, 
Ut  superni  membra  Kegis  miti  tendas  stipite. 

Sola  digna  tu  fuisti  ferre  pretium  srcculi, 
Atque  portum  prreparare  area  mundo  naufrago, 
Quern  sacer  cruor  perunxit  fusus  Agui  corpore. 

Between  the  rise  of  the  new  school  in  the  seventh  century  and 
jts  culmination  in  the  verse  of  Adam  of  St.  Victor  in  the  twelfth, 


we  have,  besides  several  striking  hymns  of  unknown  authorship, 
such  masterpieces  as  the  Veni  Creator  by  Charlemagne,  the  Veni 
Sancte  Spiritus  by  King  Robert  of  France,  the  Chorus  Nova 
Hierusalem  of  St.  Fulbert,  and  a  hymn  on  the  Joys  of  Paradise 
attributed  to  St.  Augustine,  but  which  is  really  the  work  of  St. 
Peter  Damiaui,  and  later  on  the  Jesu,  dulcis  memoria  of  St. 
Bernard,  and  the  exquisite  hymn  by  his  contemporary  and  country- 
man, Bernard  of  Morlaix,  which  will  be  familiar  to  many  of  our 
readers  in  Dr.  Neale's  translation,  "  Jerusalem  the  Golden."  The 
introduction  of  "  Sequences,"  sung  between  the  Epistle  and  Gospel 
in  the  Missal,  of  which  in  their  earlier  form  of  "proses"  the 
Victimce  Raschali  for  Easter  is  a  notable  example,  is  ascribed  to 
St.  Notker  Balbulus ;  it  was  left  for  Adam  of  St.  Victor — "  the 
foremost  among  the  sacred  Latiu  poets  of  the  middle  ages,"  as 
Trench  calls  him — to  develop  the  rhythmical  Sequence.  It  must 
suffice  to  mention  in  passing  the  four  great  hymns  composed  by 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas  for  the  newly  instituted  festival  of  Corpus 
Christi,  the  greatest  of  which,  Lauda  Sion  Salcatorem,  has  been 
familiarized  to  modern  ears  by  the  noble  music  to  which 
Mendelssohn  has  wedded  it.  About  fifty  years  after  Adam  of 
St.  Victor  comes  Thomas  of  Celano,  the  author  of  what  has 
been  regarded  from  his  own  age  down  to  that  of  GOthe  and  Sir 
W.  Scott — who  died  with  its  murmured  words  on  his  lips — 
as  the  masterpiece  of  ecclesiastical  poetry,  while  it  is  also  the 
solitary  extant  example  of  the  triple  rhyme  in  which  it  is  com- 
posed ;  we  mean  of  course  the  Dies  Ires,  too  well  known  to  require 
citation  here.  We  must  find  room,  however,  for  two  specimen 
stanzas,  and  are  sorry  to  have  no  room  for  more,  from  a  hymn  of 
Adam  of  St.  Victor  on  the  four  Evangelists,  a  finer  one  in  our 
judgment  even  than  his  Sequence  on  St.  Agnes  quoted  in  the 
Quarterly : — 

Jucundare,  plcbs  fidelis, 
Cujus  Pater  est  in  coelis, 
Kecolens  Ezechielis 

Prophetae  pra?conia ; 
Est  Joannes  testis  ipsi, 
Dicens  in  Apocalypsi, 
Vere  vidi,  vere  scripsi 

Vera  testimonia. 

Circum  throna  majestatis, 
Cum  spiritibus  beatis, 
Quatuor  diversitatis 

Astant  animalia  ; 
Formam  primum  aquilinam, 
Et  secundum  lconinam, 
Sed  humanam  et  boviuam 

Duo  geruut  alia. 

From  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  old  founts  of 
Christian  inspiration,  in  poetry  as  in  theology,  and  even  in  archi- 
tecture, were  beginning  to  run  dry.  "  Sinai  and  Calvary  were 
deserted  for  Parnassus  and  Olympus,''  and  under  the  blighting 
influence  of  the  Renaissance  "  imitation  took  the  place  of  in- 
vention, pedantry  of  inspiration."  Nor  was  the  evil  a  purely 
negative  one.  It  seemed  good  to  Renaissance  Popes  and  poet- 
asters like  the  Medicean  Clement  VII.  and  Zacharius  Farrerius, 
to  whom  he  committed  the  ignoble  task,  to  replace  the  splendid 
heritage  of  old  Breviary  hymns  by  a  new  series  of  pseudo-classical 
compositions  made  to  order,  in  the  style  of  the  following  Horatian 
doxology : — 

Unus  est  divum  sacer  imperator, 
Triplieis  formaj,  facie  sub  una, 
Qui  polum,  terras,  tumidosque  fluctus 
Temperat  alti. 

The  volume  containing  this'collection  of  mongrel  monstrosities  was 
actually  published  with  papal  approbation  and  authorized  for  use 
in  the  divine  office,  but  by  some  happy  and  rather  unaccountable 
accident  the  clergy  declined  to  avail  themselves  of  the  proffered 
boon.  The  ecclesiastical  authorities  however  were  not  so  easily  to 
be  balked  of  their  pet  scheme,  and  if  they  could  not  get  rid  of  the 
existing  hymnology  altogether,  they  determined  to  reform  it  on 
classical  models,  and  the  charge  was  finally  entrusted  by 
Urban  VIII.  to  three  Jesuit  fathers,  among  the  most  approved 
pedants  of  their  day,  of  reducing  the  old  hymns  "ad  bouum 
sermonem  et  metricas  leges,"  and  adding  some  new  ones  to  the 
Breviary.  A  French  ecclesiastic  of  the  present  day,  the  Abbe 
Pimont — whose  work  on  the  Hymns  of  the  Roman  Breviary,  it  is 
fair  to  say,  was  published  with  the  express  imprimatur  of 
the  late  Pope — has  justly  complained  how  in  this  revision 
"  under  the  pretext  of  elegance  or  clearness  the  correctors 
have  too  often,  alas  !  on  the  whole,  merely  sacrificed,  for 
the  sake  of  classical  expressions,  the  primitive  words  which 
were  nearly  always  rich  in  symbolism  and  a  profound  mysti- 
cism." In  his  Introduction  the  Abbe  insists  at  length  on  the 
point  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  that  "  Christianity 
created  a  new  Latin  language  for  the  expression  of  ideas  to  which 
classical  forms  were  inadequate."  He  might,  we  think,  with 
advantage  have  made  some  reference  to  the  collection  of  hymns, 
decidedly  superior  on  the  whole  to  those  of  the  Roman  Breviary, 
which  till  within  the  last  few  years  were  sung  in  all  or  nearlv  all 
French  churches.  The  ruthless  scythe  of  that  ultramontane 
centralizing  movement  which  culminated  under  the  last  pontificate 
has  swept  away  the  Paris  Breviary,  in  common  with  many  other 
1  local  or  national  "  uses,"  but  it  may  be  permitted  to  the  Christian 
j  scholar  and  ritualist,  as  well  as  to  those  who  scruple  at  the  many 
!  pious  frauds  of  the  Roman  lectionary — touched  with  a  gentle 
hand  in  Lord  Bute's  translation — to  deplore  its  fall.  Not  least 
among  its  merits  were  the  preservation  in  their  pristine  form  of 
ancient  hymns  which  Urban's  correctors  had  done  their  best,  to  use 
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a  phrase  of  Ruskra's,  "  to  polish  into  inanity,''  and  the  wonderful 
beauty  of  some  of  the  modern  ones  of  comparatively  recent  date 
which  were  not  uuworthy  to  stand  beside  them.  There  are  few  e.g. 
among  the  shorter  Latin  hymns  of  any  age  to  equal,  still  fewer 
to  excel,  the  musical  rhythm  and  sublime  simplicity  of  the  lines 
beginning' 

O  luce  qui  mortalibus 
Lates  inaccessa,  Deus — 

which  some  of  our  readers  may  recollect  hearing  sung  at  Sunday 
Vespers  in  France,  and  may  regret  to  know  they  will  have  no 
opportunity  of  hearing  again.  But  our  space  is  already  exhausted, 
and  we  must  not  venture  on  a  discussion  of  comparative  hymnology 
at  its  close. 


ASSISTING  THE  QUEEN'S  ENEMIES. 

IF  Mr.  Edward  Hemes  had  merely  desired  to  be  humorous  and 
quaint  in  writing  his  excellent  letter  to  the  Times  of 
Wednesday  on  the  subject  of  assisting  the  Queen's  enemies,  he 
might  have  headed  it  "There's  Pansies  for  You."  A  more 
curiously  suggestive  epistle — suggestive  in  all  sorts  of  dili'erent 
ways  and  all  sorts  of  different  contrasts — has  not  appeared  for 
some  time  in  a  newspaper.  Everybody  knows  that  the  "  mis- 
chievous activity  of  Arabi's  friends  in  England,"'  of  which  Mr. 
Herries  speaks,  is  no  invention,  but  a  very  serious  fact.  It  has 
been  condemned  by  the  best-informed  purveyors  of  news  from 
Alexandria ;  it  has  been  solemnly  alluded  to  by  Ministers  in  Par- 
liament, though  the  solemnity  of  the  Ministerial  utterance  was 
not  compatible  with  more  than  allusion ;  it  is  as  well  known  as 
anything  can  be.  Of  course  in  these  polite  days  nobody  is  so  rude 
as  to  identify  "  Arabi's  friends  "  with  any  particular  person  in 
referring  to  them,  and  equally  of  course  everybody  knows  per- 
fectly well  who  Arabi's  friends  are.  Now  Mr.  Herries  recalls 
•very  seasonably  to  the  public  memory  that  there  was  a  time,  and 
not  so  very  long  ago,  when  this  said  activity  would  have  exposed 
Arabi's  friends  to  a  very  considerable  danger  of  proving  the  vir- 
tues of  the  Herb  Pantagruelion — that  is  to  say,  Hemp.  The  case 
which  he  quotes  of  Gregg — a  person  who  has  some  note  in 
romance  as  well  as  history — of  La  Motte,  who,  but  for  cruel  fate, 
would  have  had  his  end  as  well  as  his  beginning  immortalized  in 
Denis  Duval,  and  of  several  other  persons,  put  the  practice  beyond 
all  question,  and  the  extracts  from  judges'  decisions  given  esta- 
blish the  law.  All  the  judges  of  England,  says  Lord  Mansfield, 
laid  it  clown  in  Gregg's  case  that  sending  intelligence  to  the  enemy, 
whether  or  no  such  intelligence  actually  reaches  its  destination, 
is  high  treason  and  a  capital  crime.  There  lore,  Mr.  Herries 
very  properly  demands  to  have  offenders  of  such  a  kind  cut 
off,  and  expresses  the  opinion  (with  which  no  man  of  sense 
will  quarrel)  tbat  the  public  execution  of  persons  proved  guilty  of 
assisting  the  Queen's  enemies  would  have  a  very  wholesome  effect. 
We  are  with  Mr.  Herries  here  most  cordially  ;  it  would  have  an 
admirable  effect. 

Mere  argumentative  agreement  with  Mr.  Herries  is  by  no  means 
■the  sole  kind  of  thought  which  this  suggestion  of  his  is  calculated, 
in  its  turn,  to  suggest.  The  extraordinary  difference  between  our 
fathers  and  ourselves  in  respect  of  regarding  the  public  weal  is  one 
of  the  first  considerations  that  occur  to  the  mind.  Another  is  the 
tremendous  fournee  of  criminals  which  we  should  have  if  (which 
is  very  much  to  be  wished)  some  god  would  grant  Mr.  Herries  the 
realization  of  his  desires.  According  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  we  are 
not  at  war  at  present,  and  therefore  it  is  possible  that  a  sharp 
lawyer  would  be  able  to  plead  that  Her  Majesty  has  not  got  any 
■  enemies,  and  therefore  that  it  is  impossible  that  they  can  be  aided  or 
comforted.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  with,  let  us  say,  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  on  the  Bench  and  Sir  "Vicary  Gibbs  as  Crown  Law 
Officer,  this  plea  would  have  done  "  Arabi's  friends "  (it 
is  surprising  how  difficult  it  is  to  prevent  the  pen  from 
plumping  out  their  names)  but  little  good.  But  something 
might  be  made  of  it  in  these  more  squeamish  days.  The  same 
,  contention,  with  more  show  of  reason,  would  probably  save  from 
the  gallows  the  necks  of  the  St.  James's  Hall  Committee  of  four 
years  ago,  for  there  then  was  no  actual  war,  though  the  Queen 
had  plenty  of  enemies.  But  on  at  least  three  occasions  since  Lord 
Mansfield's  doctrine,  applied  logically,  and  in  accordance  with  legal 
practice,  would  give  Mr.  Marwood  a  noble  batch  of  subjects.  For 
if  it  is  high  treason  to  convey  intelligence  to  the  Queen's  enemies 
without  the  realm,  whether  they  receive  that  intelligence  or  no, 
it  must  equally  be  high  treason  to  aid  and  comfort  them  in  any 
way,  whether  without  the  realm  or  within  it,  In  the  Afghan 
war,  the  Zulu  war,  and  the  Transvaal  war  such  aid  and  comfort 
was  undoubtedly  administered,  and  in  the  last-named  case  it  is  at 
least  credibly  asserted  that  actual  intelligence  was  sent.  A  really 
active  attorney-general  might  on  each  occasion  have  secured  a 
notable  array  of  wholesome  examples.  The  bon.  member  for 
Ipswich,  who  was  affectionately  known  in  Birmingham  as 
Collings  the  Afghan,  would,  we  fear,  be  "  gart  ken  that  ho  had  a 
lith  in  his  neck."  Captain  Verney  and  his  Transvaal  Committee 
might  not  improbably  be  strung  up  in  a  row ;  and,  if  they  were 
greatly  in  need  of  spiritual  consolation,  a  certain  right  reverend 
gentleman  who  is  fond  of  letter-writing  could  "  make  their  souls  " 
before  yielding  up  his  own,  as  he  might  possibly  have  to  do,  if, 
instead  of  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  he  had  to  deal  with  say  Sir 
Thomas  Picton.  The  picture  becomes  appalling;  and  it  is  perhaps 
well  not  to  iill  it  in  any  further.    There  have  been  epochs  in 


history  when  prosecutions,  just  and  necessary  at  first,  have  had  to 
be  stopped  simply  because  there  was  no  knowing  what  important 
personages  might  be  implicated  if  they  went  on.  It  is  by  no 
means  certain  that,  if  Mr.  Herries's  wholesome  principle  were 
worked  out  wholesomely,  the  awful  example  of  a  Pr-me  M-n-st-r 
of  Gr— t  Br-t— n  might  not  "  o'ertop  them  all "  on  a  gallows  of 
II-w-rd-n  oak.  For — which  is  in  truth  the  point  of  Mr.  Herries's 
letter — we  have  grown  astonishingly  blind  to  the  wholesome  and 
simple  truth  that  he  who  takes  the  side  of  his  country's  enemy  is 
an  enemy  to  his  country,  and  that,  according  to  the  plainest  rules 
of  political  morality,  he  ought  to  be  cut  off.  He  ought — there  is 
not  a  doubt  of  it;  but  the  terrible  tableau  which  we  have  just 
left  half  drawn  shows  what  would  probably  result.  It  is  indeed  pro- 
bable that  the  country  would  be  in  no  way  the  worse  for  it  afterwards. 
It  is  even  possible  that  it  might  be  considerably  the  better.  But 
who  could  bear  the  spectacle  of  proper  moral  men  by  scores 
occupying  the  position  of  acorns  simply  because  they  had  assisted 
the  Queen's  enemies  ?  Above  all,  how  would  room  be  found  in  the 
Chamber  of  Horrors  afterwards,  and  who  would  hire  St.  James's 
Hall?  The  proprietor  of  the  first  admirable  establishment  might 
justly  demand  a  subvention  to  meet  the  severe  strain  placed  upon 
him,  the  proprietor  of  the  latter  could  plead  still  more  forcibly 
that  with  the  law  of  high  treason  enforced  his  property  had  lost 
half  its  value. 

The  simple  fact  which  Mr.  Herries  doubtless  wished  to  impress 
on  his  readers  is,  that  in  the  twistings  and  turnings  of  modern 
political  sentiment,  and  especially  of  Democratic  sentiment,  the 
very  idea  of  treason  has  been  lost.  There  are  those  who  contend 
with  no  small  show  of  reason  that  treason  to  a  Democratic  Govern- 
ment is  impossible,  and  a  contradiction  in  terms.  The  central 
authority  is  derived  solely  from  individual  consent,  and  when  the 
individual  does  not  consent,  the  obligation  to  obey  or  to  respect 
falls  off  from  him.  Arabi's  friends,  and  the  Boers'  friends,  and 
Cetewayo's  friends,  and  the  friends  of  Shere  Ali  the  unlucky,  were 
all  easily  able  to  persuade  themselves  that  they  were  not  aiding  or 
encouraging  the  enemies  of  the  country  or  of  the  people,  or  of  any 
of  the  modern  cant  abstractions.  For  it  is  of  the  essence  of  this 
kind  of  tailor  of  Tooley  Street  always  to  regard  himself  a3  the 
people  and  the  country.  Unless  he  has  glimmerings  of  self-dis- 
trust and  sense  (in  which  case  he  would  not,  ex  hypothesi,  dwell 
in  the  political  Tooley  Street  at  all),  he  never,  in  his  own  opinion, 
can  be  a  traitor  to  the  country  or  the  people.  But  "  the  King's 
enemies"  or  "the  Queen's  enemies"  are  terms  about  which  there 
can  be  none  of  this  kind  of  juggling.  As  soon  as  they  are  de- 
clared, even  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  could  hardly  argue  them  into 
the  Queen's  friends,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  certain  pro- 
totypes and  spiritual  ancestors  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  seventeenth 
century  nearly  achieved  this  feat  of  casuistry.  Ordinary  people, 
however — the  Captain  Verneys  and  Bishop  Colensos  and  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawsons  of  this  world — cannot  be  expected  to  perform  it, 
and  so  the  semi-Republican  cant  about  "  people  "  ("  country  "  is 
not  so  much  used,  because  it  lends  itself  less  to  the  required 
juggling)  serves  their  turn  admirably. 

All  this,  however,  might  undoubtedly  be  stopped  by  a  judicious 
use  of  that  incomparable  therapeutic  apparatus  the  gallows.  It  is 
quite  astonishing  how  fallacies  disappear  and  neatly-woven  webs 
of  humbug  snap  at  the  touch  of  the  eloquent,  just,  and  mighty 
hangman.  It  may  be  contended  with  some  plausibility  that  there 
is  only  one  moral  precept  thoroughly  and  effectually  comprehended 
by  the  populations  of  these  realms  at  large,  and  that  is  "  Thou 
shalt  do  no  murder."  The  sanction  there  is  intelligible  to  every- 
body— even  Captain  Verney  and  Mr.  Collings  can  understand  it. 
Now,  though  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  softening  and 
humanizing  of  English  law  and  practice  in  regard  to  political 
matters  is  a  vast  gain,  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  like  other  great 
gains,  it  has  not  brought  a  certain  loss  with  it.  We  have  grown 
so  accustomed  to  regard  all  action  which  can  be  called,  by  any 
stretch  of  the  word,  political  as  legally  irresponsible  that  we  carry 
the  doctrine  of  irresponsibility  to  lengths  positively  dangerous  to 
the  body  politic  itself.  No  reasonable  person  can  doubt  that  the 
fanatics  of  the  Afghan  and  Transvaal  Committees  are  perfectly 
capable,  in  the  event  of  a  great  European  war,  of  repeating  their 
action,  and  of  carrying  it  out  to  any  extent.  The  name  of  Camaret 
Bay  lives  in  English  history  as  the  sign  and  index  of  the  treachery 
of  a  great  Englishman.  How  many  people,  respectable  members 
of  London  society,  are  there  now  who  glory  in  action  which  is  not 
morally  distinguishable  from  Marlborough's,  and  which,  owing  to 
modem  facilities  of  communication,  is  infinitely  easier  than  in  his 
time  ?  Certain  wars,  they  think,  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  words,  are 
"  iniquitous  and  guilty " ;  therefore  no  action  to  put  a  stop  to 
them  can  be  otherwise  than  equitable  and  righteous.  Certain 
persons  are  unjustly  attacked ;  what  can  be  more  proper  than  to 
put  those  persons  on  their  guard  ?  The  action  which  in  the  last 
few  months  and  weeks  has  been  proved  against  certain  of  the  Queen's 
subjects  both  in  North  and  South  Africa  may  or  may  not  in  any  one 
instance  have  been  specifically  treasonable,  but  it  has  possessed  the 
generic  quality  of  treason.  Very  many  of  the  persons  who  have  taken 
part  singly  or  in  committees  in  such  action  would,  no  doubt,  be 
extremely  angry  at  the  charge  of  treason,  if  (which  is  more 
probable)  they  did  not  scout  it  as  absurd,  simply  because  tbey 
have  lost  the  power  of  discerning,  first,  what  treason  is  in  its  nature, 
and,  secondly,  what  particular  acts  are  and  are  not  treasonable. 
It  is  treason  to  take  the  part  of  a  public  enemy  declared  to  be  such 
by  lawful  authority,  and  that  is  what  numbers  of  morally  excellent 
people  have  been  doing  of  late  years.  We  see  no  way  of  waking 
them  up  and  stopping  the  mischief  except  to  adopt  Mr.  Herries'a 
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suggestion,  and  to  send  them  to  people  the  "  verger  de  la  reine 
Victoire."  But  to  continue  the  adaptation  of  M.  de  Banvil'le's 
grim  ballade,  the  first  traitor  hung  there  "  appellera  des  pendus 
■encor,"  and  in  no  small  number.  We  are  not  bloodthirsty  ;  but, 
when  Mr.  Herries's  wish  is  realized,  may  we  be  there  to  see,  and 
the  sooner  the  better. 


TORPEDOES  AND  TRAPS. 

THE  greatest  interest  is  now  naturally  felt  in  everything 
relating  to  naval  warfare ;  and  the  paper  which,  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Evolution  of  Torpedic  Science,''  Captain  S.  P. 
Oliver  has  published  in  the  current  number  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
Mayazine,  is  likely  to  receive  more  attention  than  would  be  given 
to  it  in  peaceful  times.  Attention  it  certainly  deserves  from  some 
of  the  facts  narrated  in  it,  although  it  is  very  far  from  complete, 
and  does  not  by  any  means  fulfil  the  promise  of  its  rather  pompous 
title.  In  the  April  number  of  the  same  magazine  Captain  Oliver 
gave  a  sketch  of  the  early  history  of  explosives  and  torpedoes,  which 
Ghowed  that  the  idea  of  using  the  latter  in  warfare  is  much  older 
than  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be.  This  fact  Captain  Oliver  was 
able  to  emphasize  by  citing  a  remarkable  passage  in  Ben  Jonson, 
in  which  the  tish  torpedo  is  almost  exactly  described.  The  paper 
ended  with  a  very  brief  notice  of  Captain  Bushnell's  attempt  in 
1 775  to  destroy  the  British  men-of-war  in  the  Delaware. 
The  present  one  begins  with  a  description,  almost  as  brief, 
of  the  destruction  of  some  hapless  French  sailors,  who  boarded 
what  they  took  for  an  ordinary  derelict,  and  were  shortly  blown 
up.  This  was  in  1804,  and  at  first  sight  it  seems  strange  that 
from  1775  little  or  nothing  to  this  date  should  have  been  done 
with  torpedoes.  It  is  not  difficult,  however,  to  discover  the 
reason  for  this  apparent  carelessness  with  regard  to  a  terrible 
•engine  of  war  in  times  when  there  certainly  was  plenty  of  right- 
ing. It  is  generally  thought  that,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century  and  the  beginning  of  this  one,  there  was  much  less 
humanitarian  feeling  than  there  is  now,  and  that  Governments 
were  not  by  any  means  nice  in  selecting  means  for  discomfiting 
their  foes.  This  may  be  true  in  some  respects ;  but  it  is  not 
altogether  true,  for  in  the  days  of  Pitt  and  Napoleon  there 
^eems  to  have  been  a  repugnance  to  torpedoes,  which  is  certainly 
not  shown  now  by  the  chiefs  of  auy  War  Office  or  Admiralty  in 
■the  civilized  world.  The  use  of  infernal  machines  was  looked  upon 
as  contrary  to  legitimate  warfare.  The  famous  Robert  Fulton,  before 
be  devoted  himself  altogetherto  utilizing  steam  for  propelling  vessels, 
suffered  much  from  that  intense  longing  to  contrive  engines  for 
the  wholesale  destruction  of  his  fellow-creatures  which  seems  so 
often  to  afflict  men  of  great  mechanical  genius.  Captain  Oliver 
■speaks  of  him  as  "  the  first  successful  torpedist,  properly  so-called," 
and  this  highly  honourable  title  he  clearly  seems  to  have  merited. 
By  a  thoroughly  practical  experiment,  he  showed  that  vessels  could 
•be  destroyed  by  means  of  "  submarine  bombs,"  and  he  also  devised 
a  submarine  boat.  It  must  seem  strange  to  officials  of  our  time 
that  any  Government  should  have  resisted  the  fascination  of 
Fulton's  inventions,  but  resist  them  the  Governments  of  the  day 
•certainly  did.  The  poor  man,  like  other  inventors  of  a  later  date,  did 
not  work  in  the  least  from  patriotic  motives,  but  was  apparently 
-willing  to  sell  his  ingenious  contrivances  for  causing  death  and 
fluttering  to  any  Cabinet  which  chose  to  pay  him ;  but  he  ottered  in 
vain,  for  he  got  no  customers.  Napoleon,  after  encouraging  him 
for  a  time,  dismissed  him;  the  English  and  Butch  Governments 
would  have  none  of  his  inventions,  and  the  American  authorities 
were  equally  obdurate ;  so  that  the  unfortunate  child  of  genius, 
•driven  to  despair  by  being  unable  to  find  any  purchasers  for  his 
■machines  for  blowing  ships  up  and  burning  and  scalding  men  to 
■death,  had  to  turn  his  attention  exclusively  to  pacific  pursuits ; 
and,  having  failed  in  his  attempts  to  make  war  more  deadly,  was 
■under  the  necessity  of  working  only  for  the  good  of  mankind". 

For  a  long  time  after  Fulton's  attempts  to  bring  torpedoes 
into   fashion  the  progress  of  science  seems  to  have  been  ex- 
tremely slow.     Stirred   by   Fulton's  projects,   Colonel  Colt, 
•the  inventor  of  the  revolver,  began  to  make  experiments  in 
1829,  and  in  1842   blew  up  a  mine  in  New   York  Harbour 
1    -by  an  electric  current  sent  through  a  wire.     He  afterwards 
playfully  destroyed  an  old  gunboat  and  an  old  schooner.  In 
the  Schleswig-Holstein  war  of  1848-50  torpedoes  were  used,  and, 
strange  to  say,  one  of  them,  which  was  allowed  to  remain  sub- 
merged, was  picked  up  live-and-twenty  years  afterwards  uninjured, 
and  in  working  order.    In  the  Crimean  War  defence  of  coast  by 
means  of  torpedoes  was  attempted,  and  the  Merlin  and  Firefly 
had,  it  was  supposed,  very  narrow  escapes;  but  the  beneficent 
1    science  was  still  in  its  infancy,  and  cannot  be  said  to  have 
attained  anything  like  full  development  until  the  American  War 
ef  Secession.    During  the  latter  two  years  of  that  great  conflict 
seven  monitors  and  eleven  wooden  vessels  were  totally  destroyed  by 
torpedoes,  and  other  vessels,  ironclad  and  wooden,  were  disabled 
for  a  time.    Of  the  use  of  these  engines  in  the  American  war 
Captain  Oliver,  who  certainly  treats  his  subject  very  imperfectly, 
j     makes  no  mention  whatever  ;  and  he  is  equally  silent  respecting  the 
1     doings  of  the  Russian  "  torpedists  "  in  1877.    Of  what  was  done 
with  torpedoes,  and  floating  bodies  analogous  to  torpedoes,  in  the 
South  American  war  he  does,  however,  give  a  very  careful  ac- 
]     count,  which  is  worthy  of  attention  at  the  present  moment.    By  a 
I     well-contrived  ruse  de  guerre,  permissible  according  to  modern 
ideas,  and  likely  enough  to  be  repeated  or  imitated  in  warfare,  the 


Peruvians  completely  destroyed  two  Chilian  war-ships.  According 
to  the  account  given  bv  Captain  Oliver,  which  is  taken  from  a 
paper  by  Lieutenant  Madan,  R.N.,  in  the  Journal  of  the  United 
Service  Institution,  the  Peruvian  Government  enrolled  a  band  of 
"  torpedists,"  principally  Americans  and  foreigners,  some  of  whom 
devised  an  agreeable  surprise  for  a  Chilian  vessel  duringthe 
blockade  of  Callao.  The  Chilian  Admiral  had  apparently  given 
orders  to  bis  captains  to  be  more  strict  than  they  had  been, 
with  regard  to  the  boats  which  supplied  the  neutral  _  vessels 
with  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  the  Peruvians  determined  to 
lure  the  Chilians  into  capturing  a  boat  seemingly  of  this  kind, 
but  really  laden  with  a  terrible  explosive.  Accordingly  they 
prepared  "  an  innocent-looking  bumboat,  in  which  a  mechanical 
mine  with  a  charge  of  300  lbs.  of  dynamite  had  been  concealed, 
and  so  contrived  that  when  the  weights  above  it  were  re- 
moved the  charge  would  explode."  Over  the  dynamite  was 
placed  a  cargo  of  vegetables,  fruit,  and  poultry ;  and  during 
the  night  of  July  3,  1S80,  the  boat  was  towed  out  into  Callao  Bay, 
and  there  left  to  drift  about.  The  Chilian  vessel  nearest  to  Callao 
was  the  Loa,  which  was  acting  as  guardship  to  the  squadron, 
stationed  about  eight  miles  further  off.  For  a  long  time  those  on 
board  her  took  no  notice  apparently  of  the  drifting  boat ;  and  at 
last,  when  afternoon  had  come,  the  Peruvians,  either  apprehensive 
that  the  boat  would  destroy  a  neutral  vessel,  or  inspired  by  super- 
lative cunning,  sent  out  a  gig  to  take  the  drifting  craft  in  tow.  The 
despatch  of  this  gig  brought  about  the  catastrophe.  When  she 
was  seen  coming  the  captain  of  the  Loa,  in  spite,  it  is  said,  of  the 
warnings  of  some  officers  who  suspected  a  trick,  steamed  towards 
the  seeming  bumboat.  In  every  sense  it  may  be  said  that  the 
bait  was  swallowed,  as  she  was  brought  alongside  the  guardship, 
and  the  provisions  were  taken  out  of  her.  When  enough  had 
been  removed  to  relieve  the  lever  beneath,  it  detonated  the  fuse, 
and  the  Loa  was  literally  almost  blown  out  of  the  water  by 
the  tremendous  explosion.  Out  of  a  crew  of  about  two  hundred, 
only  forty,  most  of  whom  were  wounded  or  burnt,  were  saved 
by  the  boats  of  the  neutral  ships,  which  were  lowered  directly  the 
disaster  occurred. 

Although  Captain  Pena,  of  the  Loa,  who  perished,  was  thought 
to  have  shown  great  carelessness  in  seizing  so  blindly  the  suspicious 
bumboat,  it  is  not,  perhaps,  surprising  that  he  should  have  been 
deceived  by  a  trick  which,  though  not  altogether  unprecedented, 
was  new  to  the  sailors  of  our  time.  It  is,  however,  surprising  in 
the  highest  degree  that  the  Peruvians  should  have  been  able  to 
repeat  the  trick  with  a  slight  variation,  and  to  destroy  another 
vessel  in  nearly  the  same  way  as  they  had  destroyed  the  Loa.  Yet 
this  they  were  able  to  do  within  two  months  of  the  blowing  up  of 
that  ill-fated  ship.  A  gunboat  called  the  Corvadonya  was  sent  to 
blockade  a  town  situate  in  a  small  bay  north  of  Callao.  Whilst 
she  was  off  this  town,  those  on  board  her  observed  two  boats  at 
anchor,  and  a  boat  from  the  Corvadonya  was  immediately  sent  to 
destroy  them.  One  of  them,  a  lighter,  was  sunk;  but  as  the 
other  was  found  to  be  a  very  well-fitted  gig,  she  was  towed 
alongside.  The  carpenter  made  a  superficial  examination  of  her, 
but  neglected  to  cut  open  the  air  cases  at  the  two  ends  of  the 
boat.  Satisfied  with  this  very  careless  inspection,  the  hapless, 
and,  it  must  be  added,  very  careless,  captain  of  the  Corvadonya, 
ordered  her  to  be  hoisted  up.  Directly  the  aftei-fall  was  hauled 
taut,  a  terrific  explosion  occurred,  and  the  Corvadonya  w^as  so 
terribly  shattered  that  she  sank  in  ten  minutes.  The  air  cases 
had  no  doubt  been  filled  with  dynamite,  and  the  slings  of  the 
boats  must  have  been  connected  with  triggers  in  such  a  manner 
that  these  would  be  pulled  directly  a  strain  came  on  the  slings. 

As  we  have  said  above,  the  account  of  the  destruction  of  these 
two  vessels  has  a  special  interest  at  the  present  time.  The  simple, 
and  at  the  same  time  extremely  ingenious,  trick  of  the  Peruvians 
is  the  latest  device  of  naval  warfare,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
attempts  will  be  made  to  imitate  them.  The  conduct  of  the 
captain  of  the  Corvadonya  shows  that  the  most  terrible  warnings 
sometimes  fail  to  make  sailors  cautious,  or  to  impress  them  with 
the  reality  of  a  new  kind  of  danger  ;  and  though  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  an  English  officer  would  be  as  careless  as  that 
unfortunate  commander  was,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
English  seamen  have  before  now  unduly  despised  the  capacity  of  a 
foe,  and  have  been,  at  all  times,  extremely  slow  in  appreciating 
danger.  The  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the  story  so  opportunely 
told  by  Captain  Oliver  is  that  off  an  enemy's  coast  any  abandoned 
vessel  or  apparent  derelict  should  be  viewed  with  the  greatest 
suspicion,  and  that  before  boarding  such  a  craft  it  is  advisable, 
even  at  the  risk  of  losing  a  prize,  to  employ  unmistakably 
efficacious  means  for  ascertaining  whether  she  is  laden  with 
dynamite  or  gunpowder.  On  the  dangers  to  warships  from  more 
complex  engines  of  destruction  it  is  not  necessary  now  to  insist,  as 
they  have  been  repeatedly  commented  on.  Before  long  dangers 
of  a  yet  graver  kind  may  perhaps  be  spoken  of,  at  first  with  bated 
breath,  but  afterwards  with  that  calmness  which  is  becoming 
when  the  results  of  science  are  considered.  Our  warlike  fore- 
fathers looked  with  great  dislike  on  torpedoes  as  hideous  con- 
trivances not  belonging  to  legitimate  warfare.  Now  they  belong 
to  legitimate  warfare  as  much  as  cannon  and  rifles  do.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  within  a  comparatively  short  time,  methods  of 
destruction  even  more  terrible  than  those  which  the  thoughtful 
disposer  of  torpedoes  commands  will  be  pointed  out  by  science  and 
accepted  with  all  gratitude  as  happy  additions  to  the  resources  of 
a  belligerent. 
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LITERARY  RESURRECTION-MEX. 

ALL  new  books  are  more  or  less  made  up  out  of  old  ones,  and 
even  a  novel  can  hardly  be  put  together  without  some  amount 
of  literary  research.  To  state  old  facts,  and  place  them  in  a  new 
light,  is  really  to  make  them  new  facts,  and  to  add  a  real  con- 
tribution to  knowledge.  Probably  our  modern  students  of  history, 
our  modern  scholars,  do  not  know  nearly  so  many  facts,  have 
not  really  anything  like  the  amount  of  information  in  the  rough 
■which  was  possessed  by  the  patient  and  obscure  students  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  In  a  large  collection  like  the  Sunderland 
Library,  and  even  on  the  least  considered  shelves  of  the  bookstalls, 
there  are  Latin  volumes,  by  forgotten  men,  which  are  perfect  mines 
of  knowledge  and  of  references.  Thus,  a  stout  octavo  was  sold  at 
the  Sunderland  sale  which  contained  hundreds  of  pages  entirely 
devottd  to  the  cheerful  but  difficult  topic  of  bumau  sacrifices. 
That  volume  was  worth  very  much  more  than  its  market  price  ;  it 
was  worth  months  of  patient  work  to  any  modern  writer  on  a 
certain  aspect  of  ancient  religion.  Yet  we  doubt  whether  four 
men  in  England  have  ever  heard  of  the  name  of  the  author.  Now 
there  are  two  ways  in  which  a  modern  scribe  might  employ  this 
old  repertory  of  hidden  knowledge.  A  student  would  use  it, 
would  verify  his  references,  would  make  it  serviceable  as  a  auide, 
and  would" frankly  and  fully  acknowledge  his  debt  to  the  old 
antiquary.  There  are  few  greater  pleasures  to  an  honest  scholar 
than  the  chance  of  making  such  an  acknowledgment,  and  securing 
for  the  dead  and  forgotten  a  little  moment  of  remembrance,  an 
instant  out  of  that  posthumous  immortality  for  which  he  hoped, 
and,  so  hoping,  derived  strength  for  his  difficult  and  dreary  labour. 
But  the  literary  resurrection-man,  as  distinguished  from  the 
scholar,  would  scramble  through  the  old  book,  add  a  few  facetious 
remarks,  and  turn  out  some  hasty  bit  of  hackwork,  some  cheap 
magazine  article,  without  thanks  and  without  acknowledgment. 
Such  are  the  manners  of  the  chiffonnier  of  letters,  who  prowls 
among  the  slums  of  letters,  picking  up  a  trifle  here  and  a  trifle 
there,  like  the  fellows  who  harpoon  cigar  ends  with  an  ingenious 
hooked  instrument  outside  the  cafes  of  Paris. 

AVhile  the  literary  cliiffonnicr  confines  himself  to  practices  like 
these,  and  haunts  only  the  dusky  purlieus  of  the  past,  he  does  no 
good,  but  he  does  little  harm.  No  one  grudges  him  his  wallet  of 
wail's  and  strays,  his  dry  bones  and  snippets,  the  mouldy  scraps 
fallen  from  rich  tables  of  the  past.  But  the  modern  literary 
resurrection-man  has  an  ambition  beyond  that  of  keeping  a  kind 
of  rag  and  bone  shop.  He  has  made  it  his  business  to  disinter 
the  dead  and  buried  bodies  of  books,  which  great  contemporaries 
produced  when  they  were  young,  when  they  were  inexperienced 
and  had  not  found  out  their  way,  when  they  were  poor  perhaps,  and 
hurried  by  the  necessities  of  life.  Things  of  this  sort  a  man  who 
leaches  eminence  and  knowledge  buries  and  leaves  behind  him. 
They  are  unworthy  of  him,  and  immature  ;  they  are  in  bad  taste,( 
perhaps,  or  again,  he  may  have  used  the  ideas  which  his  earliest 
attempts  contained  to  much  better  purpose  in  his  later  works.  A 
great  writer  dies,  his  literary  executors  know  his  wishes,  and 
when  they  make  up  his  complete  works,  they  leave  out  all 
that  he  tried  to  forget  and  to  cause  to  be  forgotten.  Then 
comes  the  turn  of  the  resurrection-man.  He  digs  in  the  sug- 
grundaria,  where  an  author,  like  the  Komans,  has  buried  his 
immature  literary  children.  He  rakes  up  the  first  rough  sketches 
and  the  failures^  he  publishes  them  for  his  own  profit,  and  the 
annoyance  of  the  friends  of  the  dead  is  nothing  to  him.  There 
have  of  course  been  cases  in  which  an  author  was  not  the  best 
judge  of  his  own  work,  and  the  world  is  grateful  to  the  people 
or  the  chance  which  has  preserved  what  he  would  have  de- 
stroyed. Tradition  says  that,  if  the  wish  of  Virgil  had  been 
fulfilled,  we  should  have  had  no  iEneid,  and  Collins  attempted  to 
suppress  his  Odes.  But  the  claim  which  a  contemporary  author 
has  to  choose  the  works  which  shall  represent  him,  and  to  make 
his  waste-paper  basket  the  long-  home  of  his  own  rubbish,  should 
be  respected  by  every  man  of  delicacy  and  honour.  This  claim 
is  set  at  nought  by  the  literary  resurrection-man.  His  daily 
bread  is  obtained  by  rooting  up  and  selling  the  dead  failures  and 
blunders  of  his  contemporaries  or  of  famous  people  who  have 
lately  died.  Thus,  Mr.  Tennyson  wrote  The  Lover's  Tale  when  he 
was  very  young,  and  withdrew  it  almost  before  it  could  properly 
be  said  to  have  been  published.  He  was  obliged  to  give  it  to  the 
world  again  two  or  three  years  ago  because  a  piratical  copy  of 
that,  and  of  other  verses  which  were  or  might  be  attributed  to 
him,'  was  in  circulation.  The  spurious  volume  lies  before  us  ;  is 
entitled  "  A  Supplementary  Chapter  to  Ttnvysoniana^  and  bears 
no  publisher's  name.  The  notice  "  Fifty  copies  printed  for  Private 
Circulation'"  is  on  the  title-page;  but  no  one  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  ways  which  are  dark  and  the  tricks  which  are  vain  of 
the  literary  resurrection-man  will  feel  much  conlidence  in  this 
advertisement.  There  may  have  been  fifty  or  live  hundred 
copies  printed ;  in  either  case  the  action  is  to  the  last  degree 
impertinent  and  discreditable.  Keats,  as  every  one  knows,  has 
suffered  even  more  than  Mr.  Tennyson,  and  his  "  love  letters," 
written  in  the  feverish  heats  of  incipient  consumption,  were  offered 
to  a  world  which  apparently  was  not  grate! ul  lor  the  boon.  Once 
more  Mrs.  Brownings  earliest  and  crudest  poems,  which  she 
never  dreamed  of  inserting  among  the  works  by  which  she  will 
be  for  ever  remembered,  were  "edited"  and  published  for  the 
greater  satisfaction  of  literary  ghouls  and  grubbers  among  waste- 
paper  baskets. 

Within  the  last  few  days  the  waste-paper  basket  of  Dickens 
has  been  ransacked,   and  the  rubbish,  as  the  author  reckoned 


it,  has  been  shot  upon  the  public.  This  is  a  very  flagrant 
case.  The  earl}'  scraps  of  Dickens  were  valueless  to  everybody  but 
the  collector  whose  fancy  it  was  to  possess  a  complete  set  of  first 
editions  of  everything  that  ever  came  from  the  pen  of  Boz. 
Dickens  had  not  the  dramatic  gift.  He  could  not  know  that 
when  he  was  a  young  man  and  had  not  yet  found  out  his  way. 
He  tried  every  path,  and,  among  other  errors,  blundered  into  the 
attempt  to  write  comedies,  comic  operas,  and  what  not.  What 
Dickens  himself  thought  of  these  early  attempts  we  learn  from  a 
letter  which  Mr.  Frederick  Locker  lately  contributed  to  a  daily 
paper.  Mr.  Locker  says  that  he  asked  Dickens  whether  he  pos- 
sessed a  copy  of  a  play  of  his  called,  we  believe,  The  Village 
Coquettes.  Dickens  replied  that  he  not  only  did  not  possess  a 
copy,  but  that  if  he  knew  a  copy  existed  in  his  house,  and 
if  by  some  accident  he  could  not  in  any  other  way  get 
at  it  and  destroy  it,  he  would  set  fire  to  his  house.  This- 
was  a  pretty  strong  expression  of  the  author's  feeling  about 
an  unworthy  literary  bantling.  Yet  this  wretched  little  pro- 
duction is  now  offered,  with  a  wheelbarrow-load  of  similar 
trash,  to  the  public.  It  is  presumed  that  the  author's  great  name 
will  secure  a  sale  for  what  the  author  was  anxious  to  obliterate 
and  abolish.  He  is  beyond  concern  for  these  things,  but  there  is- 
something  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  callousness  of  the 
literary  resurrectiou-mau  in  this  traffic  in  dead  books,  this 
attempt  to  discredit  the  genius  of  the  dead.  We  are  now 
threatened  with  another  piece  of  body-snatching  yet  more  offensive. 
The  uncollected  writings  of  a  great  man  who  threw  off  much 
unconsidered  superficial  copy,  the  unauthorized  life  of  one  who 
desired  that  his  biography  should  not  be  written,  is  "  announced  " 
by  the  literary  journals.  Every  one  knows  that  a  publication  of 
this  sort  is  resented  as  an  outrage  by  the  persons  most  nearly  con- 
cerned. Yet  there  is,  apparently,  no  legal  remedy.  It  is  easy  to 
see  how  from  literary  body-snatching  a  short  step  might  be  made 
in  the  present  state  of  the  law  on  those  matters  to  literary 
chantage.  The  time  may  come  when  a  literary  resurrection- 
man  will  try  to  make  his  bargain  with  the  representatives 
of  the  dead,  to  say  "  I  will  publish  this  or  that  unless — ■" 
This  kind  of  threat  would,  of  course,  bring  the  creature  who 
ventured  on  it  within  the  reach  of  the  law,  yet  it  might, 
in  conceivable  cases,  be  successful.  Take  the  instance  of  Sainte- 
Beuve.  Ever  since  his  death  a  sort  of  French  literary  resurrec- 
tion-men have  made  it  their  business  to  publish  fragments  attri- 
buted to  him,  "indiscretions,"  "confessions,"  "  note-books,"  and 
what  not,  all  more  or  less  discreditable  to  his  genius  and  to  his> 
character.  These  things  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  literary 
dissectors,  and  have  been  scrupulously  examined  and  lectured  on- 
by  M.  Zola.  This  kind  of  publication  reaches  the  lowest  depth  of 
turpitude,  and  isonly  equalled  in  baseness  by  the  eff  ort  of  someanony- 
inous  French  bookmaker  to  prove  that  Kacine  was  an  accomplice 
of  La  Voisin,  a  thief  and  a  murderer.  English  bookmaking  has 
not  yet  reached  these  infamies,  but  it  is  more  than  sufficiently 
bad  that  the  discarded,  and  perhaps  suppressed,  trifles  of  men 
of  genius  should  be  at  the  mercy  of  every  one  who  cares 
to  disinter  them.  There  is,  apparently,  no  present  remedy 
for  these  wrongs ;  and  any  one,  after  a  certain  lapse  of 
time,  may  put  forth  the  books  which  a  writer,  perhaps, 
would  have  given  a  year  of  his  life  not  to  have  written, 
which  certainly  he  did  his  best  to  disassociate  with  his  name.  The 
only  obvious  method  of  balking  the  resurrection-man  ought  not  to- 
be  very  difficult  of  execution.  The  kind  of  trash  which  their 
authors  have  rejected  has  not,  in  the  cases  which  we  are  thinking 
of,  any  attraction  for  prurient  curiosity.  They  are  feeble,  tenta- 
tive, dull,  and  no  one  would  ever  dream  of  reading  them,  but  for 
the  curiosity  excited  by  great  names.  The  literary  journals,  and 
all  journals  which  deal  with  literature,  might  refuse  to  announce 
them  in  paragraphs  of  gossip,  and  might  decline  to  review  them. 
No  reader  would  be  a  loser,  and  the  results  might  discourage  the 
practice  of  rifling  the  graveyards  of  dead  books,  and  searching  in 
the  waste-paper  baskets  and  the  dust-bins  of  the  illustrious  dead. 
At  present  every  writer  of  name  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  resurrection- 
man.  The  literary  sins,  or  rather  stupidities,  of  his  youth,  which 
the  world  had  forgotten,  are  brought  up  against  his  reputation, 
when  his  reputation  has  become  great  enough  to  excite  curiosity. 
Unfortunately,  a  morbid  personal  curiosity  about  men  of  letters 
seems  to  have  taken  the  place,  among  the  less  educated  public,  of 
a  true  taste  for  literature.  Every  dullard  who  meddles  with 
letters  can  buy  the  wares  of  the  resurrection-man,,  and  plume 
himself  on  being  more  clever  than  a  great  man  was  at  the  age  of 
eighteen. 


HOW  IT  BEGAN. 

WHEN  Araby  undertook  to  play  the  role  for  which  so  many 
excellent  precedents  existed  in  modern  Egyptian  history,, 
there  were  few  sensible  people  who  did  not  foresee  the  inevitable 
result.  A  military  despotism  such  as  he  wished  to  establish  is  an 
anachronism  at  the  present  day.  In  the  fourteenth  century  it  was 
the  usual  thing.  When  the  media; val  sultan  raised  the  captain  of 
his  guards  to  one  dignity  after  another,  he  must  have  known  the 
only  possible  end.  lie  must  have  resigned  himself,  more  or  less 
quietly,  to  unavoidable  fate.  Twenty  Memlook  kings  succeeded 
each  other  in  a  hundred  years,  and  the  beginning  of  the  course  of 
each  does  not  dilier  materially  from  that  of  the  present  rebel  and 
his  sovereign.    We  see  a  king  on  the  throne,  a  victorious  general 
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beside  it,  an  army  of  slaves  in  the  background,  among  whom  | 
perhaps  some  well-informed  politician  can  point  out  the  next 

ting  that  is,  the  next  but  one.    Sometimes  the  general  is 

checked— the  king  is  castled,  perhaps— it  is  exactly  like  a  very 
bad  game  of  chess,  such  a  game  as  children  often  play,  in 
■which  the  board  is  cleared  with  amazing  rapidity,  the  queen 
taking  the  chief  part.  The  beautiful  Queen  of  Egypt,  Shegeret  el 
Door,  a  Turkish  or  perhaps  Circassian  lady,  imported  by  Sultan 
el  Saleh,  one  of  the  Ayoobites,  married  a  long  series  of  successful 
rebels.  Some  she  slew  herself :  some  were  killed  by  their  rivals. 
There  is  a  monotony  in  the  story  which  deprives  it  of  half  its 
romance.  The  most  extraordinary  thing  about  it  is  the  power  of 
recovery  Egypt  showed  under  revolutions  which  would  have 
ruinei  or  depopulated  any  other  country.  Three  years  ago  ten 
thousand  people'  died  of  famine,  and  the  exchequer  was  bankrupt. 
Last  year  we  heard  everywhere  of  the  contentment  of  the  fellah, 
and  the  flow  of  money  into  the  hands  of  the  Controllers.  Perhaps 
a  year  hence  may  see  things  in  prosperity  once  more.  When 
people  say  that  Egypt  has  received  a  blow  from  which  she  cannot 
recover  for  generations,  we  may  thiuk  of  the  splendid  buildings  of 
Mohammed  Nasr,  of  the  rapid  succession  of  his  seven  sons,  of  a 
fearful  plague,  the  deposition  of  Sultan  Hassan,  his  recovery,  and 
the  building  of  his  beautiful  mosque,  and  all  within  twenty  years 
■or  less.  The  country  in  which  such  wonderful  works  were  raised 
cannot  have  been  poor  or  depressed,  in  spite  of  rebellions  and 
mutinies  and  dethronements. 

The  beginning  of  the  present  troubles  must  be  traced  to  Ismail 
Pasha,  the  late  Khedive.  He,  it  is  true,  would  never  have  allowed 
things  to  come  to  their  present  pass.  Araby  would  long  ago  have 
tasted  the  sweets  of  exile,  would  perhaps  have  posed  as  a  patriot 
before  the  Radical  clubs  and  Park  orators  of  London,  or  have  gone 
to  die  of  fever,  or,  like  the  late  Moufettish,  Sadyk,  of  bad  coll'ee  at 
Dongola.  Ismail,  when  he  raised  the  army  against  Sir  Rivera 
Wilson,  taught  the  soldiers  what  a  power  would  be  theirs  when 
his  hand  was  removed.  There  were  even  then  people  in  Cairo  who 
fancied  that  the  military  demonstration  was  as  much  against  the 
Khedive  as  against  his  foreign  Ministers  ;  but  the  truth  came  out  j 
when  an  English  lady,  for  whom  Ismail  was  said  to  have  con- 
ceived an  admiration,  appealed  to  him  for  protection,  and  he 
assured  her  she  need  fear  nothing,  as  the  troops  would  obey  him. 
What  measures  he  might  have  taken  to  control  the  further 
development  of  the  mutinous  spirit  he  had  evoked,  we  cannot  tell ; 
but  that  he  could  and  would  have  controlled  it,  we  cannot  doubt. 
Mr.  de  Leon,  whose  long  experience  of  Egypt  is  well  known  to 
readers  of  his  former  book,  has  brought  out  an  abridgment  of  it 
with  the  title  of  Egypt  under  its  Khedives  (Low)  ;  and  in  a  new 
preface  has  told  the  disastrous  tale  with  a  succinctness  and 
clearness  which  make  it  very  valuable  at  the  present  con- 
juncture. He  begins  with  the  temporary  truce  established 
in  1877  between  the  Khedive  and  the  European  Powers,  and 
traces  the  subsequent  progress  of  events  to  the  eve  of  the  bom- 
bardment of  Alexandria.  In  April,  1879,  tue  Europeans  at  Cairo 
were  startled  by  rumours  of  a  military  rising.  Accounts  had  just 
come  in  from  Upper  Egypt  of  the  famine  which  over-taxation  had 
caused,  and  the  Khedive  was  supposed  to  be  very  unpopular.  It 
was  naturally  assumed  that  the  demonstration  was  as  much 
against  him  as  against  his  Ministr}'.  When  a  few  days  had 
elapsed,  however,  well-informed  people  knew  the  truth.  His 
action  on  that  occasion  sealed  his  doom.  Nothing  can  better 
illustrate  the  proverb  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy  than  this  event. 
It  is  one  of  those  truths  which  are  stranger  than  fiction,  that  an 
intriguer  of  Ismail's  astuteness  did  not  see  the  great  peril  of  the 
step  he  took  on  this  occasion.  He  must  have  known  that  his  in- 
stigation of  the  mutiny  could  not  be  long  concealed.  He  must 
have  understood  that  there  was  a  limit  to  the  long-sufl'ering  of  the 
Western  Powers,  and  that  treason  like  his  could  not  go  unpunished. 
And,  if  he  had  been  at  the  pains  of  studying  the  historv  of  his  pre- 
decessors in  Egypt,  he  must  or  might  have  seen  that,  if  such  a  step 
as  he  was  about  to  take  proved  successful,  it  would  put  him  in  the 
powerof  thearmy  whose  insubordination  gave  him  only  a  momentary 
profit.  That  Ismail  did  not  foresee  these  things  shows  that 
Mr.  de  Leon  and  many  other  commentators  on  recent  events  in 
Egypt  have  greatly  overestimated  his  capacity.  Mr.  de  Leon,  in 
particular,  compares  him  to  Louis  Napoleon.  The  completeness 
of  his  ruin,  and  of  the  ruin  he  has  brought  upon  his  country,  form 
the  strongest  features  in  the  likeness.  His  taste  for  plotting  was, 
or  is,  purely  Oriental.  He  had  no  foresight.  A  momentary  ad- 
vantage was  enough  to  blind  him  to  future  consequences.  When 
he  fell,  he  did  not  leave  off  plotting ;  and  there  are  many  well-  j 
informed  persons  who  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  his  old  connexion 
with  Araby,  whom  he  first  spurred  on  to  mutiny,  has  never  been 
severed.  In  leaving  behind  him  an  overgrown  army — an  army 
which  Egypt  could  not  afford  to  keep  up— he  arranged  for  the  I 
constant  disturbance  which  has  been  the  result.  First  the 
colonels  presented  a  petition,  praying  that  they  should  share  in 
the  benetits  which  the  new  Government  was  conferring  on  Egypt. 
The  Ministry  imprisoned  the  petitioners  without  having-  the  power 
■of  keeping  them — a  futile  act,  the  parent  of  all  the  subsequent 
anarchy.  When  they  had  been  "liberated  by  their  respective 
regiments,  who  had  orders  from  them  to  do  so  should  they  not 
return  from  the  Ministry  of  War  in  two  hours'  time,"  they  were 
masters  of  the  situation. 

The  subsequent  progress  of  Araby  and  his  associates  shows 
how  unfit  they  were  to  wield  the  power  which  they  had  thus 
acquired.  It  is  difficult  indeed  for  a  European,  and  above  all  for 
an  Englishman,  to  understand  the  motives  which  have  actuated 


them  in  ruining  their  country.  They  might  have  increased  the 
Khedive's  power  and  influence  for  good,  but  they  never  ceased  to 
humiliate  him  before  his  own  subjects.  They  might  have 
diminished  the  burdeus  of  the  country,  but  they  increased  them 
enormously.  They  might  have  put  down  the  rebellion  in  tho 
Soodan,  but  in  spite  of  lying  telegrams  it  is  increasing.  They 
might  have  removed  all  fear  of  a  Redouin  invasion,  but  tho 
Redouins  are  now  surrounding  Egypt  like  vultures  watching 
a  dying  dog.  In  short,  Araby  has  proved  himself  even  more 
shortsighted  than  his  quondam  patron,  even  more  grasping  and 
selfish,  even  more  incompetent  and  extravagant.  Mr.  de  Leon 
details  the  events  of  tho  9th  September,  when  the  mutineers  sur- 
rounded Abdeen  Palace,  and  Araby  seated  on  a  led  horse — for  ho 
cannot  ride,  a  point  Mr.  de  Leon  misses — came  into  the  Khedive's 
presence,  and  demanded  "  the  dismissal  of  the  Ministry  which  had 
sold  the  country  to  the  English."  It  is  strange  indeed  that  Araby 
and  his  associates  could  have  been  so  ill  informed  as  to  the  re- 
sources of  England  not  to  see  that  such  an  allegation  was 
most  likely  to  bring  about  the  very  thing  they  professed 
to  dread.  Had  Araby  openly  avowed  his  intention  of 
bringing  in  the  English  and  of  discrediting  the  French,  he 
could  not  have  managed  better.  Sir  Auckland  Colvin,  standing  by 
the  Khedive,  urged  him  to  arrest  Araby;  but  Tewlik's  courage 
failed.  He  has  since  shown  that  he  possesses  the  virtue,  but  on 
that  occasion  he  was  unable  to  call  it  up.  Sir  Auckland  knows 
Egypt  well ;  and  no  one  can  for  a  moment  doubt  that,  if  the 
Khedive  had  followed  his  counsel,  Araby  would  have  been  de- 
feated. Every  Egyptian  is  on  the  side,  be  it  right  or  wrong,  of 
the  victor.  Centuries,  we  had  almost  said  millenniums,  of  such 
revolutions  as  this  one  have  accustomed  him  to  respect  power,  and 
nothing  else.  The  most  ardent  partisans  of  Araby  will  this  time 
next  year  be  equally  ardent  ill  favour  of  the  Khedive,  or  tho  Eng- 
lish, or  whoever  may  by  that  time  be  master  of  the  situation.  A 
people  more  completely  without  political  views  it  is  not  possible  to 
imagine.  "  The  third  act  opened,"  says  Mr.  de  Leon,  "  with  the 
counter  drafts  of  organic  law  drawn  up  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Chamber  of  Notables,  in  opposition  to  Cherif  Pasha's  programme, 
giving  the  Chamber  the  control  of  the  Ministry  and  the  Budget:'' 
It  was  this  demand,  which  at  first  sight  is  so  much  in  accordance 
with  our  constitutional  ideas,  that  convinced  a  large  number  of 
English  people  of  the  existence  of  a  national  party.  It 
was  the  only  clever  move  which  Araby  made.  From  that 
time  on  those  who  knew  Egypt,  and  who  laughed  at  the 
idea  of  such  a  thing,  had  to  submit  to  the  absurdities  of  such 
talkers  as  Sir  William  Gregory  and  Mr.  Blunt,  and  had  to  keep 
silence  against  their  better  sense,  while  Araby  went  on  his  course 
unimpeded.  Had  the  French  behaved  loyally  with  respect  to  an 
alliance  in  which  theirswas  all  thead  vantage,  something  might  even, 
then  have  been  done  ;  but,  as  is  now  known,  they  were  employed 
in  the  difficult  task  of  running  with  the  hare  and  hunting  with 
the  hounds.  The  English,  so  they  argued,  would  never  intervene 
to  crush  a  national  movement,  and,  as  Araby  must  inevitably 
become  master  of  Egypt  if  they  did  not,  it  was  as  well  to  keep 
friends  with  him.  "  The  unfortunate  Khedive,"  says  Mr.  de  Leon, 
"  the  shuttlecock  between  two  battledores  — native  aud  foreign — in 
vain  asked  aid  and  counsel  from  his  European  advisers,  who  only 
talked,  while  Araby  and  the  Ministry  acted."  The  course  of 
Turkey  was,  and  is,  equally  tortuous.  Dervish  went  to  Egypt  to 
curse  Araby,  and  ended  by  blessing  him  altogether,  and  investing 
him  with  the  Order  of  the  Medjidie.  With  this  curious  result  of 
Dervish's  mission  and  the  massacre  in  Alexandria,  Mr.  de  Leon 
brings  his  narrative  to  an  end,  and  there  is  no  occasion  that  we 
should  pursue  any  further  the  subsequent  course  of  events.  It  is 
too  fresh  in  our  memories.  Mr.  de  Leon's  final  expressions  should, 
be  well  weighed.  He  does  not  anticipate  that  Araby  will  fight 
very  formidably.  He  will  not  hold  out  long,  and  "  his  own 
courage  aud  resolution  "  will  not  be  imitated  by  his  army,  "  now 
being  reinforced  by  raw  levies."  Rut  "  the  strongest  ally,  and  the 
most  dangerous  enemy  to  him  and  to  any  expeditionary  force 
respectively,"  will  be  the  climate,  which  from  May  to  November 
is  very  hot  and  trying  to  the  European  constitution,  while  the 
inundation,  now  rising,  will,  if  the  Canal  banks  are  cut,  flood  the 
Delta  and  prevent,  or  seriously  impede,  military  operations. 


A  CURIOSITY  OF  -MODERN  LITERATURE 

/"\NE  of  the  most  distinguished  of  living  critics,  who  has  himself 
\J  practised  his  doctrine  not  unsparingly,  has  impressed  upon  us 
the  usefulness  of  occasionally  reviewing  the  current  and  popular 
judgments  011  great  writers,  whether  formed  in  our  own  time  or 
handed  on  to  us  by  our  fathers.  In  the  case  of  contemporaries, 
the  advice  is  plainly  too  obvious  to  need  any  heightening ;  for 
though,  as  has  been  recently  remarked,  enthusiasm  for  excellence 
in  our  contemporaries  is  one  of  the  great  charms  in  the  literary 
character,  when  this  enthusiasm  drives  us  to  expend  a  sum  far 
beyond  many  a  young  curate's  income  in  the  purchase  of  the  bed- 
curtains,  fire-irons,  or  such  other  interesting  and  precious  memo- 
rials of  our  illustrious  contemporary,  it  is  clear  that  some  sort  of 
audit,  so  to  speak,  of  the  current  expenditure  of  enthusiasm  is  emi- 
nently desirable.  Rut  in  the  lap  of  tradition  we  are  perhaps  proue  to 
let  our  judgments  rest  somewhat  too  undisturbedly.  If  our  fathers 
bought  half  a  dozen  editions  of  Poseidon  Hicks's  Megatheria  (that 
"magnificent  contribution  to  our  pre- Adamite  literature"),  though 
their  publishers' sous  may  perhaps  discover  no  very  pressing  demand 
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for  a  seventh,  yet — partly,  it  may  be,  from  our  reverence  for 
routine,  which  is,  as  every  one  knows,  the  distinctive  note 
of  British  Philistinism  ;  partly  from  what  M.  Scherer  calls 
"  l'iiiertie  de  la  peusee  britannique  " — at  least  we  accept  Hicks  with 
reverence,  if  not  with  rapture  ;  if  we  do  not  ourselves  "  read 
him  by  day  and  meditate  by  night,-'  at  least  we  suffer  no 
rude  hand  to  disturb  the  bones  of  his  Meffatheria  from  their 
hallowed  resting-place  on  our  shelves.  Every  age  almost,  as 
■well  as  every  country,  has  its  own  point  of  view  from  which 
even  the  grea'est  figures  of  literature,  the  immortals  whose  seat  in 
the  Pantheon  of  Time  is  secure,  may  be  seen  and  studied  with 
profit.  Fresh  ideas,  even  on  the  most  familiar  subjects,  are  always 
tloating  about  the  world ;  and  whatever  the  actual  value  of  these 
ideas  may  ultimately  be  proved  to  be,  their  consideration,  at  least, 
can  hardly  fail  of  being  fruitful  ;  if  they  speak  to  us  not  as  guide- 
posts  to  direct,  at  least  they  may  serve  as  danger-signals  to  warn. 
For  though,  as  has  been  shrewdly  said,  it  is  by  no  means  true  that 
from  what  is  new  to  us  there  is  most  to  be  learnt,  it  is  yet  iu- 
disputably  true  that  from  what  is  new  to  us  we  in  general  learn 
most. 

In  a  recent  magazine  article  styled  "  False  Coin  in  Poetry," 
a  writer  has  practised  this  doctrine  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner.  Among  living  critics  let  us  fervently  hope  he  may 
still  be  numbered ;  for,  though  he  confesses  that  he  feels  "  as 
an  ancient  Greek  might  have  felt  who  had  been  heard  to 
speak  ill  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,'"  Apollo,  as  Charles  Lamb's  Scotch 
friend  might  have  said,  is  dead,  and  the  oracle  of  .Delphi,  as 
Milton  has  said,  is  dumb;  but,  inasmuch  as  there  is  neither  image 
nor  superscription  to  this  critical  coin  of  his,  we  cannot  take  upon 
ourselves  to  say  how  distinguished  he  may  be.  Many,  however, 
are  the  paths  which  lead  to  distinction,  and  many  the  sorts  of  dis- 
tinction which  it  is  open  to  aspiring  humanity  to  acquire.  Dis- 
tinction of  a  certain  sort,  there  seems  every  reason  to  suppose, 
should  he  walk  steadily  onwards  in  the  path  he  has  selected,  this 
writer  is  destined  to  attain — if,  indeed,  the  goal  be  not  already 
won,  and  this,  his  latest  utterance,  no  more  than  the  issue  of  that 
natural  and  pardonable  complacency  with  which  a  great  writer 
looks  back  upon  the  toilsome  road  by  which  he  has  travelled  to 
greatness. 

Nothing  could  be  better  than  the  lines  on  -which  our  critic 
has  laid  down  his  work.  He  appreciates  to  the  full  the  gene- 
rosity, the  gratitude  which  leads  us  to  accept  as  equally  good 
all  the  works  of  a  great  writer ;  to  take  the  worst  of  Scott's 
novels  (among  which  one  is  relieved  to  find  he  ranks  neither 
The  Antiquary  nor  Redgauntlet)  as  on  a  par  with  the  best; 
to  take  the  extravagance  and  grotesqueness  of  Dickens's  later 
style  as  at  one  with  the  incomparable  gaiety  and  humour  of 
his  prime  ;  to  regard  Pelleas  and  Ettarrc  or  The  Last.  Tournament 
with  the  same  face  of  praise  that  we  turn  on  Guinevere  or  The 
Passing  of  Arthur.  But  there  is,  lie  allows,  a  greater  than  either 
generosity  or  gratitude  ;  there  is  justice — the  preservation  of  a  just 
standard  of  excellence.  And,  if  this  be  necessary  in  a  green  tree, 
how  much  moie  in  a  dry!  Or,  to  quote  our  critic's  own  words, 
and  lest  he  should  be  disposed  to  shatter  our  little  allegory  with 
the  remark  that  a  standard  of  literary  criticism  cannot  well  be 
applied  to  a  tree—"  If  the  maintenance  of  this  may  properly  demand 
that  writers  who  are  both  bad  and  pretentious  should  be  pre- 
vented, by  deserved  criticism,  from  corrupting  the  public  taste, 
even  more  stringent  would  seem  to  be  this  duty  where  bad  ex- 
amples pass  under  the  sanction  of  high  names."  To  do  this,  he 
goes  on  to  assure  us,  is  his  only  object.  But  what  an  admirable 
object  it  is!  how  pre-eminently  necessary  at  the  present  time, 
when  there  is  so  much  false  coin  passing  current,  in  criticism  as 
well  as  in  poetry  ;  when,  indeed,  the  chief  aim  of  so  large  a  part 
of  contemporary  criticism  seems  to  be  to  do  precisely  the  reverse 
of  this,  to  elevate  bad  and  pretentious  writers,  to  praise  the  great 
ones  rather  for  their  weakness  than  their  strength ;  and  when 
things  that  are  "  lovely  and  of  good  report"  seem  destined  to  go 
down  altogether  before  what  Joubert  has  called  the  "monstrosi- 
ties" of  literature!  Nothing,  we  repeat,  could  be  more  just  or 
more  rational  than  our  critic's  preliminary  observations.  But  then 
of  all  observations  the  bearing  lies,  as  Captain  Bunsby  has  told  us, 
in  the  application ;  or,  lest  haply  we  should  be  reminded  that, 
though  a  bearing  rein  may  certainly  be  applied  to  a  horse's  bit, 
the  term  cannot  properly  be  used  of  the  bearing  of  an  observation, 
let  us  take  refuge  in  the  burden  of  a  once  popular  song,  "  so  very 
much  d  pends  upon  the  style  in  which  it's  done." 

Wordsworth  is  selected  by  our  critic  for  the  first  point  of 
attack — a  spacious  mark,  no  doubt,  for  his  "  slings  and  arrows." 
"  It  may  be  said,"  writes  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  of  Wordsworth's 
poetry,  "  to  have  brought  its  eulogists  luck,  for  almost  every  one 
who  has  praised  it  has  praised  it  well."  It  has  not  always  brought 
its  detractors  luck.  Eight  as  he  was  in  vowing  that  The  Excursion 
would  "  never  do,"  there  must,  one  thinks,  have  been  times  when 
Jeffrey,  with  all  his  assurance,  could  have  wished  those  memorable 
words  unsaid ;  Byron  is  hardly  in  his  happiest  vein  when  sneering 
at  Wordsworth  and  his  "  dear  waggoners " ;  and  here,  too,  our 
Illustrious  Unknown  assuredly  does  not  do  full  justice  to  himself. 
He  seems  hardly  yet  to  have  warmed  to  his  work.  In  his  own 
elegmt  language,  "he  hobbles  along  with  the  jaunty  air  of  a 
rheumatic  old  gentleman  who  is  resolved  to  step  with  dignity  in 
spite  of  the  incurable  sciatica  and  lumbago  which  afflict  him." 

The  rest  to  some  faint  meaning  make  pretence, 

But  Shadwefl  never  deviates  into  sense. 

When  he  sets  to  with  Shakspeare  and  Byron  he  is  sublime;  then 
he  out-Shad  wells  Shadwell.    But  with  Woidswoith  he  is,  to  say 


truth,  a  little  disappointing.  As  Sheridan  said  to  the  servant  who 
threw  down  the  plate-warmer  and  made  haste  to  assure  hi3 
master  that  there  was  nothing  broken,  "  Then,  damn  it,  sir,  have 
you  made  all  that  noise  for  nothing  ? "  so  one  feels  a  little 
inclined  to  quarrel  with  the  man  who  announces  himself  as  deter- 
mined once  lor  all  to  teach  Wordsworth,  so  to  speak,  to  know  his 
place,  yet  after  all  does  little  more  than  tell  us  that  "  '  I  guess '  is 
very  vulgar,"  and  that  "  a  hundred  leagues  of  hills  on  fire  would 
certainly  be  a  novel,  but  by  no  means  pleasing,  feature  in  a  land- 
scape." Such  truths  one  feels  that  even  the  meanest  capacity  is 
capable  of  discovering  for  itself;  and  of  such  criticism  we  can  but 
say,  as  his  countryman  said  of  Mr.  Smiley 's  famous  frog,  that  we 
"  don't  see  no  pints  about  the  animal."  However,  all  is  not  so 
bad  as  this.  In  his  remarks,  for  instance,  on  Laodamicf  (that 
"  feeble  muddle  of  paganism  and  Christianity  ")  he  gives  us  a  real 
foretaste  of  his  quality,  when  he  brands  "  such  grace  hath  crowned 
thy  prayer "  as  pure  nonsense ;  "  for  how,"  he  pertinently  asks, 
"  can  a  prayer  be  crowned  f  "  He  rings  his  Ithuriel  lance 
pretty  smartly,  too,  on  Milton's  shield,  when,  to  the  line  in  the 
famous  sonnet,  "  When  the  Assault  was  intended  to  the  City," 

Lift  Dot  thy  spear  against  the  Muse's  bower, 
he  has  this  fatal  objection,  "  An  axe,  or  a  crowbar,  might  bo- 
effective  against  a  bower,  but  not  a  spear."  Here,  by  the  way,  let 
us  observe  that,  though  of  the  personality  of  our  critic  we  can  do 
no  more  than  guess,  of  his  nationality  there  can  surely  be  no  two 
opinions.  "  A  healthy  book  !  "  Lamb  tells  us  a  Scotchman  ones 
said  to  him  ;  "  did  I  catch  rightly  what  you  said  ?  I  have  heard 
of  a  man  in  health,  and  of  a  healthy  state  of  body,  but  I  do  not 
see  how  the  epithet  can  properly  be  applied  to  a  book." 

But,  as  we  have  said,  it  is  with  Byron  and  Shakspeare  that 
our  critic  is  at  his  very  best  and  brightest.  Here,  as  Mr.  Arnold 
has  said  of  Wordsworth,  "Nature  "  (only  it  is  a  different  nature) 
"  herself  seems  to  take  the  pen  from  his  hand,  and  write  with  her 
own  sheer  penetrating  power."  It  is  impossible  in  the  compass  ot 
a  single  article  to  do  full  justice  to  the  marvellous  new  lights  he 
throws  upon  these  illustrious  figures.  We  can  but  offer  here  and 
there  a  fitful  glimpse,  even  as  the  champions  of  the  new  electric 
light  for  the  present  are  fain  to  content  themselves  with  occasional 
specimens  of  their  magnificent  luminary  ;  yet  by  their  side  hov7 
pale  and  ineffectual  glimmer  the  old-world  gas-lamps  of  our 
fathers  !  "  The  quality  of  mercy,"  Portia  has  told  us  (a  phrase 
which,  as  our  critic  justly  remarks,  "conveys  no  idea  beyond 
mercy  "), 

droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath. 

But,  says  this  marvellous  man,  "  if  it  does,  it  ought  not ;  for 
nothing  is  more  indiscriminate  than  the  rain,  which  falls  where  it 
is  not  needed  as  well  as  where  it  is  ...  .  whereas  mercy 
would  be,  not  a  virtue,  but  the  most  mischievous  of  vices,  were  it 
indulged  for  any  but  the  best  of  reasons."  "  After  that,"  one  feels 
inclined  to  say  with  Celia,  "  out  of  all  whooping,"  but  at  least  as 
good  remains  behind. 

The  undiscovered  country  from  whose  bourne 

No  traveller  returns 
is  allowed  to  be  a  grand  passage,  and  eminently  fitted  to  llamlet'3 
character;  but  not  to  his  circumstances.  For  it  is  surely  a  singular 
oversight  to  put  such  words  as  these  into  the  mouth  of  a  man, 
"  the  current  of  whose  life  had  just  been  changed  by  a  revelation 
made  in  an  interview  with  a  traveller  returned  from  the  undis- 
covered country."  Hardly  less  singular,  he  goes  on,  "  is  it  that 
the  slip  has  never  before  (so  far  as  we  know)  been  observed." 
Let  this  hesitating  mind  be  assured — never  before. 

But  time  presses — so  far,  that  is,  as  so  ideal  and  impalpable  a 
being  can  be  said  to  press — and  we  must  make  an  end.  Boom, 
however,  we  must  allow  ourselves  for  one  specimen  of  the  style 
in  which  our  critic,  like  the  elder  Willet,  "  tackles  "  Byron.  It  is 
on  the  concluding  stanzas  of  Childe  Harold  that  he  is  perhaps  in 
the  most  "  amazing  force,"  as  his  cronies  were  wont  to  observe  of 
the  master  of  the  Maypole  when  in  his  happiest  vein  of  "  argey- 
ruent."  The  good  things  here  are  so  numerous  that  one  hardly 
knows  what  to  select.  The  assertion  that  it  is  impossible  to  say 
man's  steps  are  not  upon  the  paths  of  the  ocean,  "  except  in  the  very 
limited  sense  that  lootsteps  do  not  remain  in  water,"  is  certainly 
good  ;  but  we  think  we  "  knows  a  nicerer." 

Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark-blue  ocean — roll ! 
"This  is  a  good  mouth-filling  line,  but  nothing  more.  Why 
should  the  poet  tell  the  ocean  to  roll  on?  "  Since  Johnson,  for- 
getting that  his  own  Basselas  had  addressed  a  somewhat  similar 
question  to  the  Nile,  objected  to  Gray's  supplication  to  Father 
Thames,  to  tell  him  who  drove  the  hoop  or  tossed  the  ball, 
that  it  was  useless  and  puerile,  because  the  river  had  no  better 
means  of  knowing  than  himself,  there  has  been  nothing  like  this, 
we  think,  in  English  literature.  Mr.  Austin  Dobson,  in  the  pre- 
face to  his  charming  selection  from  the  essayists  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  observes  that  a  new  apparatus  criticus  has  displaced  that 
in  vogue  with  Addison  and  his  fellows.  If  this  be  a  specimen 
of  the  new  apparatus  it  differs  indeed,  and  with  a  vengeance,  from 
the  one  which  Addison  was  wont  to  handle — though  not  quite  so 
much,  perhaps,  from  that  familiar  to  a  certain  friend  of  Addison's, 
one  Ned  Softly.  What  a  pity  this  "  mighty  wielder  of  the  strident 
scourge  "  has  not  touched  Pope ;  there  would  surely  be  a  noble 
chance  for  him  !    Take  this  line,  for  instance  : — 

Ten  censure  wrong  for  one  who  writes  amiss. 
One  caunot  but  ask  oneself  what  he  would  make  of  that. 
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BOSTON. 

"TT7ITH  every  Bostonian  it  is  a  fixed  article  of  belief  that  the 
VV  heart  of  the  world  beats  under  the  three  hills  of  Boston. 
In  that  favoured  city,  so  prolific  of  genius,  men  are  content  to 
dwell  in  the  comparative  obscurity  of  a  second-rate  reputation, 
who,  if  they  went  elsewhere,  would  blaze  forth  as  luminaries  of 
the  first  magnitude.  Whether  the  elite  of  Boston  society  think 
more  highly  of  themselves  than  they  ought  to  do,  or  whether  they 
entertain  only  that  just  appreciation  of  their  own  merits  which 
Aristotle  considered  to  be  the  index  of  true  magnanimity,  is  a 
question  which  for  the  casual  sojourner  possesses  a  merely  specu- 
lative interest.  Throughout  the  old  world,  the  consciousness  of 
overwhelming  superiority  is  apt  to  manifest  itself  in  unpleasant 
forms.  We  may  look  up  with  awe  and  reverence  to  a  "  superior 
person,"  but  we  do  not  usually  choose  him  as  a  boon  companion. 
We  find  that  a  little  of  his  society  goes  a  long  way.  In  Boston, 
however,  no  one  considers  himself  privileged  to  be  absolved  from 
the  necessity  of  making  himself  agreeable.  A  stranger  with  intro- 
ductions to  the  right  people  will  soon  discover  that  the  most 
eminent  citizens  are  as  kind  and  attentive  as  any  quite  ordinary 
persons  could  be.  On  the  bores  and  nonentities  of  native  growth 
they  may,  for  all  we  know,  be  capable  of  turning  the  cold  shoulder ; 
but  with  the  European  importation  they  are  singularly  courteous 
and  genial.  His  host  may  have  a  worldwide  reputation,  but  the 
guest  soon  forgets  all  about  that,  and  is  only  conscious  of  passing  a 
delightful  evening  with  the  most  entertaining  of  companions.  The 
aristocracy  of  Boston  is  emphatically  an  aristocracy  of  good- 
fellowship.  Wealth  is  no  passport  to  the  best  houses;  it  is 
scarcely  even  a  recommendation.  Rich  men  there  are  in  the  elect 
of  society,  aDd  rich  men  who  spend  their  money,  as  is  the  way 
with  most  rich  Americans,  for  they  are  by  no  means  a  saving 
people.  Luxury  and  display  are  tolerated,  but  not  encouraged.  A 
few  families  have  an  hereditary  claim  to  distinction,  a  claim 
which  is  ungrudgingly  accorded  because  it  is  usually  deserved. 
Outside  this  privileged  class,  the  ranks  of  society  are  largely 
recruited  by  literary  men,  professors,  judges,  and  doctors  of 
medicine.  The  social  standing  of  the  medical  profession  compares 
favourably  with  that  accorded  to  it  in  this  country — a  state  of 
things  that  is  the  subject  of  some  comment  among  the  physicians 
of  Boston.  In  England  the  medical  student,  and  even  the  full- 
fledged  practitioner,  is  wont  to  complain  that  he  is  not  always 
treated  with  the  respect  and  deference  paid  to  his  brother  in  the 
army  or  at  the  Bar.  In  Boston,  on  the  contrary,  medicine  takes 
the  lead  of  the  other  professions.  In  London  a  doctor  may  become 
a  man  of  fashion,  but  in  Boston  the  man  of  fashion  not  un- 
frequently  becomes  a  doctor.  It  is  somewhat  hard  upon  the 
lawyers  that  they  should  languish  in  comparative  neglect, 
inasmuch  as  the  Massachusetts  Bench,  though  ill-paid,  enjoys  a 
high  reputation,  and  is  as  absolutely  free  from  the  taint  of 
corruption  as  our  own  High  Court  of  Justice. 

Boston,  perhaps  in  its  capacity  of  capital  of  the  principal  New 
England  State,  is  well  known  to  be  the  most  English  town  in 
America.  Some  parts  of  it  have  a  solid  and  venerable  appearance 
that  would  do  credit  to  a  cathedral  city  in  the  old  country.  Like 
our  own  metropolis,  it  is  parcelled  out  by  the  caprices  of  fashion 
into  districts  of  varying  residential  eligibility.  The  district  known 
as  "  the  Southern  End  "  is  "  taboo."  Moreover,  it  is  not  entirely 
laid  out  in  those  terribly  well-drawn  rectangular  parallelograms 
vhich  characterize  the  modern  American  city.  Streets  wide  and 
narrow  intersect  each  other  at  every  variety  of  angle.  The  chief 
street,  in  which  is  situate  the  State  House,  overlooks  the  public 
park,  a  circumstance  that,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  undulating 
character  of  the  ground  along  which  it  runs,  reminds  the  cockney 
of  Piccadilly.  Instead  of  Buckingham  Palace,  hotels  and  other 
edifices  of  imposing  dimensions  may  be  observed  in  the  distance 
across  the  low-lying  greensward.  The  city  boasts  two  good  public 
libraries  and  a  picture-gallery  in  which  the  counterfeit  present- 
ment of  George  Washington  in  every  variety  of  attitude  may  be 
studied  by  the  rising  generation.  The  average  of  pictorial  art 
there  presented  is  not  high  ;  many  of  the  pictures  are  decidedly 
bad,  and  only  a  few  possess  any  considerable  degree  of  merit. 
Churches  abound,  and  one  at  least,  a  very  large  one,  is  always 
crowded,  which  cannot  be  said  of  the  streets,  where  foot  pas- 
sengers are  scarce.  So  are  cabs  and  carriages;  locomotion,  as 
elsewhere  in  the  States,  being  chiefly  carried  on  through  the 
instrumentality  of  trams.  In  the  middle  of  the  town,  where 
several  tram-lines  converge,  one  may  often  count  at  least  twenty 
tram-cars,  each  capable  of  holding  about  two  dozen  passengers, 
within  a  radius  of  fifty  yards.  This  convergence  of  traffic  often 
results  in  a  block  very  trying  to  the  patience.  It  may  here  be 
noted  that  some  of  the  roads  in  and  around  Boston  are  kept  in  a 
fairly  good  state  of  repair,  presenting  in  this  respect  a  marked  con- 
trast to  the  roads  of  New  York  or  San  Francisco  or  Chicago. 
Indeed,  the  roads  throughout  the  Union  are  mostly  in  a  very  poor 
way,  and  some  of  them  even  in  a  dangerous  condition. 

With  much  that  is  English  in  the  appearance  of  Boston,  there 
is  also  much  that  is  English  in  the  habits  and  tone  of  Boston 
society.  Some  Bostonians,  indeed,  venture  to  proclaim  openly 
their  adhesion  to  English  manners  and  customs,  and  even  strive  to 
reproduce  the  English  language  in  all  its  purity,  both  as  regards 
phrases  and  intonation.  Such  an  one  will  often  deserve,  and  is 
certain  to  appreciate,  the  compliment  of  being  told  that  in  England 
he  would  be  taken  for  an  Englishman.  It  is  well,  however,  not  to 
hazard  a  compliment  of  this  nature  unless  you  know  your  man. 
The  desire  to  cast  oil'  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  a  Trans- 


atlantic origin  is  by  no  means  universal.  Patriotism  is  displayed 
in  matters  of  a  social  and  domestic  character,  as  well  as  in  the 
graver  questions  of  public  policy.  For  instance,  Boston  is  firm  as 
regards  the  dinner-hour.  In  London  it  may  be  the  fashion  to  dii  e 
at  eight  or  half-past ;  but  your  Bostonian  host  asks  you  for  half- 
past  six  or  seven,  and  the  party  usually  breaks  up  before  ten. 
Again,  with  respect  to  the  English  language,  it  is  conceded  on  all 
hands  that  the  New  Yorker  takes  unwarrantable  liberties  with  the 
canons  of  pronunciation  current  in  the  old  country,  and  that  he 
habitually  indulges  in  expressions  more  forcible  than  elegant. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  certain  recognized  Americanisms  which  in 
the  opinion  of  the  great  majority  even  of  the  most  highly  edu- 
cated classes  of  Boston  have  been  duly  incorporated  with  the  lan- 
guage, and  any  attempt  to  set  up  the  usage  of  the  mother-country 
against  the  continued  sanction  of  the  American  variety  of  speech, 
meets  with  determined  opposition.  Such  an  attempt  was  made 
not  long  ago  by  no  less  a  personage  than  the  late  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court,  and  proved  an  utter  failure. 
That  very  distinguished  judge  sought  to  effect  a  reform  in  the 
pronunciation  of  the  word  "clerk  "  on  the  part  of  the  members  of 
the  Bar  who  practised  before  him.  He  was  well  aware,  and  so 
were  they,  that  the  members  of  the  English  Bar  pronounce  the 
word  as  if  it  rhymed  to  "  dark  " ;  but  the  Transatlantic  usage  has 
always  been  to  pronounce  it  according  to  the  spelling.  The  Chief 
Justice  heroically  resolved  to  assimilate  the  American  pronuncia- 
tion with  the  English,  and  set  the  example  himself.  Vain  were 
his  efforts.  Precept  and  example  were  alike  thrown  away,  and 
the  obnoxious  word  still  continues  to  be  pronounced  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  great  Republic  according  to  estab- 
lished precedent.  The  inhabitants  of  Boston,  in  common  with 
other  Americans,  are  much  given  to  travel.  A  trip  to  Europe  is, 
particularly  with  the  fair  sex,  a  favourite  form  of  diversion.  The 
Western  States  present  inferior  attractions.  The  great  majority 
of  Bostonians  would  far  rather  endure  a  week  or  so  of  discomfort 
in  order  to  find  themselves  in  London  or  Paris  than  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. To  use  their  own  expression,  they  would  rather  ('  cross 
the  ocean"  (they  never  say  "sea")  than  "go  West."  A  competent 
knowledge  of  men  and  manners  in  the  Old  World  is  looked  upon 
as  appertaining  to  a  polite  education ;  but  a  protracted  sojourn 
across  the  water  gives  rise  to  some  suspicion  of  want  of  patriotism, 
and  the  too  much  travelled  citizen  of  the  great  Republic  should  be 
cautious  how  he  ventures  to  express  a  preference  for  the  society  or 
institutions  of  his  adopted  home  if  that  home  is  situate  anywhere 
outside  the  area  protected  by  the  Star-spangled  Banner. 

The  youth  of  Boston,  both  of  high  and  low  degree,  is  well 
grounded  in  patriotic  and  other  good  and  useful  principles.  The 
course  of  education  is  varied  and  excellent — a  result,  however, 
which  is  only  attained  at  a  cost  that  would  appal  even  the  London 
School  Board.  To  those  who  can  afford  it  the  finishing  touch  is 
added  at  the  neighbouring  University  of  Cambridge.  At  that 
seat  of  learning  may  be  observed  undergraduates  bearing  a  close 
external  resemblance  to  the  youths  who  frequent  our  own 
Cambridge.  Nor  is  the  resemblance  confined  to  external  ap- 
pearance. Human  nature,  as  Sam  Slick  discovered,  is  pretty 
much  the  same  all  the  world  over,  and  undergraduate  human 
nature  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  In  republican  New  England, 
as  in  the  monarchical  old  country,  there  are  undergraduates  and 
undergraduates.  Every  one  in  Massachusetts  may  be  born  equal, 
but  by  the  time  these  free  and  independent  citizens  are  out  of  their 
teens  they  have  developed  among  themselves  a  social  disparity 
almost  as  great  as  that  which  exists  with  us  under  a  strictly 
graduated  code  of  precedence.  There  is  this  difference,  however. 
In  the  more  recent  seat  of  learning  a  high  social  position  can  be 
won  only  by  the  display  of  social  qualities.  No  freshman,  how- 
ever distinguished  his  family,  is  asked  to  join  the  most  select  con- 
vi  vial  club  of  new  Cambridge.  Every  aspirant,  without  exception, 
must  patiently  make  good  his  claim  to  admission.  No  loutish 
hobbledehoy  is  permitted  to  mar  that  festive  board  by  virtue  of 
his  ancestry.  The  doings  of  this  club,  being  shrouded  in  profound 
mystery,  are  the  subject  of  much  speculation  among  the  under- 
graduates. There  is,  however,  reason  to  believe  that  none  of  the 
more  startling  rumours  are  founded  on  fact.  We  have  been  given 
to  understand  that  the  select  few  meet  together  in  social  inter- 
course just  as  the  members  of  any  other  club  might  do,  these 
casual  meetings  being  supplemented  by  periodical  supper-parties, 
which  are  enlivened  by  the  flowing  bowl.  The  club  premises 
cannot  be  called  either  extensive  or  imposing ;  they  indeed  present 
a  particularly  dilapidated  and  venerable  appearance.  Other  rival 
clubs  have  sprung  into  existence  with  much  greater  pretensions  as 
regards  accommodation,  but  the  older  institution  still  more  than 
holds  its  own.  Recent  as  is  the  origin  of  Cambridge,  the  course 
of  events  has  already  supplied  it  with  associations  of  no  common 
interest.  In  the  War  of  Secession,  as  in  the  War  of  Independence, 
Boston  led  the  van.  In  the  later  war  the  ranks  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts regiments  were  sadly  thinned.  Some  of  them  in  each 
of  three  several  engagements  actually  lost  in  killed  and  wounded 
more  than  half  their  effective  strength.  Terrible  indeed  was  the 
havoc  created  in  the  class  lists  of  i860  and  the  two  following 
years  as  recorded  in  the  Memorial  Hall.  The  graduates  of  those 
years  "  rushed  to  battle,  fought  and  died,"  with  a  courage  and 
devotion  that  will  long  be  remembered.  The  few  survivors  feel 
like  old  men  when  they  think  of  their  "class-mates,"  whose 
troubles  were  hushed  for  ever  twenty  years  ago. 
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MR.  CHARLES  READE'S  NOVELS. 

THE  issue  of  Mr.  Charles  Reade's  collected  works  by  Messrs. 
Chatto  arjd  Wind  us  seems  to  be  reminding  the  world  of  a 
duty  which  should  have  been  fultilled  long  since,  or  perhaps  of  an 
opportunity  which  ought  not  to  be  lost.  It  is  remarkable  that  a 
writer  of  Mr.  Reade's  position  has  provoked  comparatively  so  little 
critical  inquiry.  Here  is  a  man  whose  books,  in  America  especially, 
enjoy  the  widest  circulation  of  any  English-writing  novelist.  This 
is,  we  believe,  a  fact  beyond  any  question.  Given  the  position, 
the  question  naturally  ought  to  have  been  asked  long  ago,  how  in 
the  world  he  got  there  ?  Success  of  any  kind  is  a  thing  greatly  to 
be  envied  ;  but  when  we  come  to  a  success  which  means  that  a 
man's  books  are  read  all  over  the  world,  an  inquiry  into  the  cause 
would  seem  to  be  demanded,  if  only  for  the  information  of  those 
who  are  still  on  the  lower  rungs  of  the  ladder,  and  would  fain 
climb  higher  if  they  knew  how. 

As  regards  his  method  of  working,  Mr.  Charles  Reade  has  long 
since  divulged  the  secrets  of  his  workshop.  In  one  of  his  books 
he  has  shown  us  himself  in  his  study ;  and  in  a  certain  Reply  to  a 
meddlesome  charge  of  plagiarism  he  has  described  the  various 
steps  by  which  he  arrived  at  the  power  of  presenting  a  faithful 
picture  of  eighteenth-century  life.  We  all  know  how  he  collects 
his  materials  wherever  he  can  tind  them  ;  how  he  fills  books  with 
newspaper  clippings;  how  he  keeps  private  secretaries  to  help 
him ;  how  he  ransacks  old  magazines,  and  hunts  through  hies  of 
old  journals,  even  journals  of  fashion  and  the  old  Lady's  Magazine. 
The  path  is  thrown  open  to  any  one  who  pleases  to  follow  his  lead. 
Yet  there  are  no  followers ;  there  is  but  one  Charles  Reade.  It 
further  appears  from  his  own  Apologia,  published  in  the  Reply 
above  mentioned,  that  Mr.  Reade  proposed  to  himself  early  in  life 
to  follow  the  art  of  fiction ;  that  he  had  the  extraordinary  patience 
and  self-restraint  to  wait,  preparing  for  his  work,  for  fifteen  years. 
A  man  who  can  wait  and  study  in  silence  for  so  long,  in  pre- 
paration for  work  which  every  schoolgirl  believes  to  come  by 
rjature,  deserves  the  respect  of  all  who  have  any  real  care  for 
the  art  of  fiction. 

One  may  gather  irom  internal  evidence  that  during  these  years 
of  preparation  Mr.  Reade  formulated  four  maxims  or  leading 
principles,  to  which  be  has  steadily  adhered.  The  first  of  them  is 
that  whatever  subject  a  man  takes  up,  he  must  master  ;  the  second, 
that  whatever  he  writes  must  be  vigorously  written;  the  third, 
that  it  must  be  dramatic;  the  fourth,  that  now,  as  of  old,  the 
ordinary  emotions  and  passions  of  humanity — love,  jealousy,  hatred, 
revenge,  self-interest — form  the  most  effective  subjects  for  the 
novelist  as  well  as  the  poet.  Thus,  in  obedience  to  the  first  of 
these  rules,  we  find  in  his  Never  too  Late  to  Mend  a  complete 
knowledge  of  prison  rules  and  discipline ;  in  Put  Yourself  in  His 
Place,  an  acquaintance  with  all  the  Blue-books  on  the  subject  of 
trades-unions  ;  in  the  Wandering  Heir,  a  restoration  of  last  century 
life  and  manners,  as  faithful  in  the  smallest  detail  as  can  be  got  from 
the  works  of  contemporary  writers ;  in  The  -Cloister  and  the 
Hearth,  his  masterpiece,  a  restoration  of  fifteenth-century  life 
and  manners  which  could  only  have  been  accomplished  by  a 
very  wide  reading  among  the  literature  of  the  period.  As 
regards  the  second  of  these  rules,  he  seems  morbidly  anxious  for 
vigour  ;  he  is  for  ever  on  the  watch  lest  by  accident  some  weak 
phrase  should  creep  into  the  text,  or  some  word  weaken  the 
structure  of  the  sentence.  It  is  difficult  to  overestimate  the  value 
of  vigour ;  yet  it  must  be  owned  that  the  constant  effort  to  pro- 
duce strong  work  sometimes  fatigues.  Even  in  a  melodrama  one 
does  not  always  expect  to  have  one's  blood  curdled ;  there  are 
carpenters'  scenes.  There  are  occasions  in  every  narrative  when 
the  stream  should  flow  smoothly  between  level  banks,  among  trim 
gardens  and  gently  sloping  lawns,  and  the  reader  be  allowed 
repose.  The  third  principle,  that  a  novel  should  be  dramatic,  is 
not  new  ;  but  its  application  to  Mr.  Reade's  work  has-been  through- 
out consistent.  For  instance,  Thackeray  is  only  dramatic  in  situa- 
tions ;  Dickens  is  only  dramatic  in  situations;  Reade  is  dramatic 
throughout.  His  novels  in  many  places  might  be  acted  as  they  stand ; 
he  makes  dialogue  do  the  work  of  description,  and  he  puts  into  the 
speech  of  his  men  and  women  those  developments  of  personal  character 
which  ordinary  novelists  describe  at  length.  He  grows  impatient 
with  description ;  yet  no  man  describes  better  when  occasion  requires 
it ;  witness,  for  instance,  the  spirited  description  of  the  fight  with 
the  robbers  in  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth  ;  he  scorns  to  draw  a 
portrait,  as  is  the  fashion  with  most  of  his  craft,  by  multitudinous 
touches  and  in  many  pages  ;  his  favourite  method  is  to  indicate  an 
outline,  and  then  leave  the  reader  to  fill  up  the  portrait  for  him- 
self from  the  dialogue.  Nor  does  he  make  his  speakers  talk  much 
about  each  other,  a  device  in  much  esteem  among  certain  writers. 
Each  plays  his  own  part  for  himself,  as  happens  in  the  life 
of  action  —  the  only  kind  of  life  which  this  author  cares  for. 
Now,  in  the  hands  of  an  imaginative  reader,  this  method 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired ;  the  characters  develop  them- 
selves; the  gallery  of  portraits  belonging  to  each  book  is  not 
completed  until  the  book  itself  is  finished  ;  we  do  not  know  any 
character  until  his  part  is  fairly  played  ;  the  depth  of  our  know- 
ledge of  every  character  depends  upon  the  extent  of  our  imagina- 
tive powers.  Here  again  is  a  danger,  if  not  a  defect.  To  persons 
who  lack  imagination  —  that  is  to  say,  to  the  majority  —  Mr. 
Reade's  characters,  for  want  of  description,  remain  dummies. 
The  bulk  of  readers  are  accustomed  to  have  their  heroes  described, 
so  that  they  are  not  troubled  in  the  least  to  account  for 
conduct,  or  to  supply  motives,  or  to  understand  incon- 
sistencies :  they  like    novels  which    give  them  no  trouble. 


When  the  description  is  not  supplied,  the  character  is  a 
mere  doll,  a  puppet  worked  by  strings.  Another  consequence 
of  the  dramatic  tendency  of  these  novels  is  that  the  dialogue  not 
only  becomes  crisp,  short,  epigrammatic,  as  if  every  actor  was  try- 
ing to  make  a  point,  but  that  the  language  as  well  as  the 
gesture  is  liable  to  exaggeration.  The  heroes  do  not  pass 
through  certain  adventures  on  their  way  towards  a  certain  end  ; 
they  tread  the  stage  before  an  audience.  Now,  as  Mr.  Boucicault 
pointed  out  the  other  day,  the  simplest  gesture  on  the  stage  must 
be  done  in  a  manner  somewhat  different  from  the  same  gesture 
done  oil' the  stage,  because  everything  in  the  stage  picture  must  be 
considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  stage  effect.  Hence  a  certain 
exaggeration  in  all  Mr.  Reade's  situations.  This  perhaps  counter- 
balances the  danger  above  referred  to  as  regards  people  who  are 
not  imaginative.  They  do  not  look  for  character ;  they  are  unable 
to  read  character  when  it  is  developed  in  dialogue ;  but  they  do 
care  for  situation.  Mr.  Reade  writes  from  the  outside ;  the  people 
see  his  puppets  on  the  stage,  acting  and  declaiming.  Those  who 
have  the  wits  mark  how  the  puppets  are  real  men  and  women, 
how  naturally,  as  in  real  life,  they  betray  the  secrets  of  their 
mind  and  character ;  those  who  cannot  read  between  the  lines  can 
follow  the  story,  which  is  always  a  good  one. 

The  next  point  which  occurs  is  that  Mr.  Reade  plays  upon  the 
old  themes.  His  books  are  full  of  love,  jealousy,  hatred,  and 
the  rest  of  the  good  old-fashioned  emotions  ;  his  incidents  are  the 
old-fashioned  ones  of  adventure,  escapes,  dangers,  and  crimes,  out 
of  which  romance  has  always  been  woven  and  will  always  be 
woven.  Hard  Cash,  Foul  Play,  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth,  con- 
tain between  them  as  muchincidentas  would  run  into  a  whole  season's 
harvest  of  new  three-volume  novels  ;  the  author  is  prodigal  of  in- 
cident because,  as  one  who  has  studied  the  world  as  well  as  books, 
he  knows  that  there  is  always  plenty  and  to  spare.  And  here, 
again,  there  is  a  danger  that  in  the  crowding  of  adventure  the  at- 
tention may  be  distracted  from  what  should  be  the  real  interest  of 
the  plot;  just  as  in  acommon  melodrama  the  audience  in  gallery  and 
pit  care  little  or  nothing  for  the  story,  but  look  for  the  place 
where  the  real  water  is  turned  on  and  the  heroine  falls  in,  or  when 
the  house  is  on  fire  and  the  heroine  shrieks  while  the  flames  surround 
her.  From  the  novelist's  point  of  view,  the  variety  and  abundance 
of  Mr.  Reade's  incidents  are,  however,  surprising.  Adherence, 
then,  to  these  four  maxims  would  seem  to  account  pretty  well  for 
the  success  of  these  works.  There  is,  however,  one  more  reason. 
It  is  that,  just  as  Mr.  Reade  likes  to  deal  with  the  emotions  and 
passions  common  to  all  mankind,  so  he  dislikes,  except  when  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  it,  as  in  Put  Yourself  in  His  Place,  what  is 
called  local  colouring.  Nearly  all  his  novels  may  be  read  with 
perfect  understanding  of  the  scene  wherever  the  English  language 
is  spoken.  The  setting  of  his  piece  does  not  trouble  this  author ; 
one  feels  (hat  he  would  be  perfectly  contented  if  the  stage  were  a 
few  boards  in  a  back  yard  and  the  scenery  nothing  but  a  canvas 
with  "  This  is  an  ancient  fishing  village  "  written  on  it.  So  far  is 
this  carried  that  in  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth  the  author 
actually  resists  the  temptation  to  reproduce  the  scenery  as  well  as 
the  life  of  Italy  when  Gerald  goes  to  Rome.  To  a  man  who  had 
read  so  much  this  must  have  been  a  very  strong  temptation  indeed. 

A  novelist  who  aims  at  vigour  and  achieves  it  must  necessarily 
possess  the  quality  of  clearness.  Mr.  Reade's  figures  stand  out  from 
the  canvas  as  clear  and  distinct  as  any  in  the  best  French  novels. 
It  may  be  that  a  careless  or  dull  reader  fails  to  comprehend 
the  character ;  he  cannot  choose  but  witness  his  acts  and  hear  his 
words.  A  writer  who  is  vigorous  and  dramatic  must  needs,  by 
the  possession  of  these  two  rare  gifts,  be  successful.  In  the  case 
of  Mr.  Reade  these  qualities  are  supplemented  by  certain  others. 
He  chooses  for  his  subjects  the  simpler  dramas  of  humanity, 
which  appeal  to  the  whole  of  mankind,  and  these  he  draws  with 
all  the  fidelity  that  research  and  labour  can  command. 

There  remains  to  be  accounted  for  the  fact  that  Mr.  Reade  lias 
never  become,  in  the  same  way  as  Thackeray  and  George  Eliot,  a 
favourite  writer  with  a  certain  section  of  the  cultivated  world. 
In  one  novel,  at  least,  he  has  reached  a  very  high  level ;  yet  how 
many  readers  are  there  of  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth  compared 
with  certain  other  "  historical "  novels  ?  It  is  written  by  a  scholar ; 
it  is  true  to  its  epoch  ;  yet  people  do  not  appreciate  it,  because  it  is 
too  true  ;  it  takes  them  uncomfortably  out  of  their  usual  groove. 
Perhaps  one  reason  is  that  scholars,  as  a  rule,  are  lacking  in 
imagination  ;  they  can  read  a  dialogue  in  Erasmus,  but  the  same 
thing  presented  in  English,  and  that  in  the  mouth  of  Gerald  the 
scholar  and  Denis  the  soldier,  is  beyond  them.  And,  as  in 
this,  so  in  the  other  tales.  There  is  a  certain  level  of  cultivation 
when  the  people  read  a  great  deal.  Some  of  them  read  per- 
petually. But  culture  does  not  bestow  imagination  ;  people  may 
acquire  taste,  but  they  will  not  become,  unless  by  nature,  lovers 
of  romance.  They  would  rather  read  of  conventional  society  girls, 
who  are  carefully  described  ready  to  their  hand,  than  of  what 
used  to  be  called  the  Eternal  Verities,  in  Carlylese  slang,  by 
which  we  mean  the  passions  and  ambitions  which  sway  men  and 
women  in  real  life.  Moreover,  most  people,  and  especially  people 
of  this  kind,  are  like  sheep  in  the  opinions  which  they  hold  and 
the  doctrines  which  they  follow.  They  love  a  broad  and  easy  line. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  reasons  to  account  for  this  partial 
failure.  Mr.  Reade  is  not  a  funny  writer ;  he  can  compel  tears,  but 
not  laughter ;  yet  he  has  humour.  People  like  to  laugh,  and  you 
will  not  get  one  good  laugh,  though  many  smiles,  from  beginning 
to  end  of  his  works.  And  he  is  sometimes  hard  ;  sometimes,  out 
of  his  very  fidelity  to  truth,  he  touches  things  which  belong  to 
life,  and  yet  are  among  the   tacenda.     Sometimes  his  cha- 
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racters,  however  true,  are  not  agreeable  ;  sometimes  he  allows 
his  crisp  and  brief  dialogue  to  degenerate  into  what  seems  a 
purposeless  aiming  at  epigram ;  sometimes  his  incidents  are  abso- 
lutely painful. 

To  sum  up,  Mr.  Charles  Reade  seems  to  us  a  novelist  who  will 
take  a  lasting  place  among  the  writers  of  this  century,  if  only  for  the 
faithful  pictures  of  modern  life  which  he  has  drawn.  He  is  popular 
among  those  who  appreciate  good  and  vigorous  writing ;  among 
those  who  like  a  dramatic  story,  dramatically  told  ;  among  those 
who  like  the  study  of  character  after  the  dramatic  method ;  and 
among  those  who  like  varied  and  exciting  incident.  But  he  is  not 
popular  among  the  people  who  are  conventional,  who  have  small 
imagination,  who  are  destitute  of  the  enthusiasm  of  humanity, 
who  want  to  be  made  to  laugh,  and  who  love  most  to  read  about 
the  little  world  in  which  they  move. 


RACING  IN  SUSSEX. 

THE  Goodwood  Meeting  could  not  be  said  to  have  opened 
under  the  most  happy  auspices.  To  begin  with,  there  was  a 
railway  accident.  A  train  conveying  racehorses  ran  off  the  line 
on  Monday  ;  all  sorts  of  wild  rumours  were  circulated  concerning 
the  consequences,  and  there  is  only  too  much  reason  for  believing 
that  the  accident  was  used  by  unscrupulous  people  as  an  oppor- 
tunity for  spreading  false  reports  for  betting  purposes.  It  turned 
out  that  only  two  horses  were  really  hurt,  and  although  they 
were  a  good  deal  bruised  by  their  struggles,  they  are  not  likely  to 
be  permanently  injured.  The  bad  weather  of  the  Tuesday,  how- 
ever, was  much  more  against  the  success  of  the  Goodwood 
Meeting  than  the  railway  accident  of  the  Monday.  During  the 
night  and  early  morning  there  had  been  heavy  rain,  and  the 
course  was  exceedingly  heavy  in  some  places.  It  was  tolerably 
fine  at  the  beginning  of  the  racing,  but  at  luncheon-time  there  was 
a  heavy  downpour,  that  lasted  for  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

For  the  first  race — the  Craven  Stakes — Charaxus,  Boswell,  and 
three  other  horses  started.  As  Charaxus  had  beaten  Boswell 
at  Kempton  Park,  it  was  natural  that  he  should  be  made  a 
strong  favourite,  especially  as  the  weights  were  now  more  in  his 
favour  ;  but  public  form  was  upset,  for  Boswell  won  easily.  The 
Duke  of  Hamilton's  good-looking  lilly  Leonora  had  no  difficulty 
in  winning  the  Gratwicke  Stakes  from  Dunsinane  and  Bay 
Archeress.  Discount  and  Knight  of  Burghley  were  the  favourites 
for  the  weight-for-age  Sweepstakes  ;  but  the  former  is  said  to  be 
slightly  affected  in  his  wind,  and  when  it  came  to  a  straggle 
the  Knight  lasted  the  longest,  and  won  very  cleverly  in  Archer's 
hands  by  a  neck.  There  had  been  a  great  deal  of  betting  on  the 
Goodwood  Stakes.  Petronel,  the  most  heavily  weighted  horse  in 
the  handicap,  had  been  for  some  time  the  first  favourite;  but, 
although  he  was  looking  in  the  best  of  condition,  and  he  had  often 
proved  himself  a  stayer,  the  rumours  that  were  current  concerning 
his  wind  caused  his  backers  to  lose  confidence.  Exeter,  who 
carried  the  heaviest,  weight  after  that  of  Petronel,  had  not  been  in 
good  form  at  Ascot,  and  was  consequently  mistrusted,  and  there 
was  a  story  going  about  to  the  effect  that  he  had  lately  been  lame. 
Then  came  Prestonpans,  of  whose  form  this  season  few  people 
unconnected  with  his  stable  knew  much.  Berzencze,  the  winner 
of  the  Cumberland  Plate  at  Carlisle,  in  which  race  he  had 
beaten  Ishmael,  the  winner  of  the  Liverpool  Cup,  was  known 
to  be  a  stayer;  but  8  st.  5  lbs.  seemed  too  much  weight  for  him. 
Fortissimo,  who  had  run  pretty  well  this  year,  had  only  2  lbs.  less 
to  carry ;  but  he  started  first  favourite.  Reveller,  at  the  same 
weight,  did  not  appear  to  have  a  strong  chance  on  the  form  he  had 
shown  this  season.  Among  the  more  lightly  weighted  of  the 
starters,  Boisterous,  a  six-year-old,  with  only  6  st.  4  lbs.  to  cany, 
and  Isabeau,  a  three-year-old  filly,  handicapped  at  6  st.  3  lbs.,  were 
most  fancied.  After  the  horses  had  run  two  miles  and  a  quarter, 
Reveller  and  Fortissimo  came  clear  away  from  the  rest  of  the 
field,  and  halfway  up  the  ascent  the  former  was  leading  by  half 
a  length;  but  as  soon  as  his  jockey  called  upon  him  to  make 
his  final  effort,  he  swerved,  probably  from  distress,  and  For- 
tissimo won  a  very  close  race  by  a  head.  There  was  an  even  finer 
race  for  the  Halnaker  Stakes,  for  two-year-olds,  which  followed, 
between  the  Whiteface  filly  and  Padlock,  the  former  getting  the 
best  of  it  in  the  last  few  strides  by  a  head.  Then  came  the  Rich- 
mond Stakes  for  two-year-olds,  a  race  worth  1,337/.  The  famous 
Adriana  was  at  first  the  favourite ;  but  she  looked  in  very  bad 
condition,  and  it  was  said  that  she  had  not  fed  since  her  arrival  at 
Goodwood,  so  she  went  back  in  the  betting.  Rookery  then 
became  the  favourite.  We  have  so  often  noticed  the  performances 
of  this  filly  that  we  have  no  occasion  to  recapitulate  them. 
Sigmophone,  a  powerful  bay  colt  by  Young  Trumpeter,  was 
almost,  if  not  quite,  as  good  a  favourite.  He  had  been  unplaced 
in  both  the  Woodcote  Stakes  at  Epsom  and  the  Whitsuntide  Plate 
at  Manchester,  but  he  had  run  second  to  Rookery  at  Ascot,  and 
now  he  was  to  meet  her  on  7  lbs.  better  terms.  He  had  run  well, 
too,  in  the  Stockbridge  Cup,  which  he  won  by  a  length  from 
Mowerina.  His  position  in  the  betting  was  fully  justified,  for  he 
won  by  a  length  and  a  half,  Lord  Falmouth's  Britomartis  being 
second,  and  Lord  Bradford's  Laocoon  third  ;  Rookery  was  sixth, 
and  Adriana  was  last.  The  Ham  Stakes  was  won  in  a  canter 
by  Macheath,  who  was  only  opposed  by  the  Duke  of  Portland's 
Torpedo. 

There  was  a  fortunate  change  in  the  weather  on  the  second  day 
of  the  Goodwood  Meeting,  and  the  racegoers  enjoyed  a  fair  imita- 


tion of  a  summer's  day.  Nevertheless  they  were  frightened,  if  not 
hurt,  by  the  ominous  clouds  that  gathered  and  the  few  large  drops 
of  rain  that  fell  soon  after  three  o'clock.  There  was  a  very  fine 
race  for  the  Drawing-Rootn  Stakes.  Odds  were  laid  on  Isabel, 
but  the  race  was  nothing  like  the  certainty  that  her  backers  sup- 
posed, for  Transition  ran  within  a  neck  of  her,  and  Milord  was 
only  a  head  behind  Transition.  Dutch  Oven,  who,  it  will  be 
remembered,  had  been  one  of  the  very  best  two-year-olds  of  last 
season,  was  a  strong  favourite  for  the  Sussex  Stakes.  She  had  run 
badly  this  year  in  the  Derby,  but  then  she  was  looking  wretched, 
whereas  she  now  appeared  in  good  condition,  and  showed  plenty  of 
muscular  development.  Battlefield,  the  winner  of  the  St.  James's 
Palace  Stakes  at  Ascot,  and  Sachem  were  second  and  third 
favourites  ;  but  20  to  1  was  laid  against  Comte  Alfred,  a 
French  horse  belonging  to  Mr.  Lel'evre,  that  had  run  badly  both 
in  the  French  Derby  and  in  our  own  Two  Thousand.  There 
was  a  capital  race,  but  it  lay  entirely  between  Battlefield  and 
Comte  Alfred,  the  latter  of  whom  just  won  on  the  post  by  a  head. 
Dutch  Oven  has  evidently  lost  her  two-year-old  form,  but  whether 
there  was  some  truth,  after  all,  in  the  adverse  rumours  about  her 
wind,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  say.  The  field  for  the  Stewards' 
Cup  was  the  smallest  that  has  started  for  that  prize  for  forty 
years.  The  favourite  of  the  nineteen  runners  was  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton's  Vibration,  a  three-year-old,  carrying  6  st. ;  but  the 
race  was  cleverly  won  by  Lord  Ellesmere's  Lowland  Chief,  a  four- 
year-old,  handicapped  at  8  st.  8  lbs.,  that  had  run  very  badly  in 
the  early  part  of  July.  The  favourite  ran  second,  and  was  beaten 
by  half  a  length.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton  won  the  two  last  races 
of  the  day.  The  Lavant  Stakes,  a  race  worth  1,330/.,  fell  to  his 
two-year-old  colt  Export,  whose  only  previous  performance  had 
been  to  run  second  to  Galliard  in  the  Chesterfield  Stakes  at  New- 
market. The  last  race  was  won  by  Actress,  against  whom  10  to  1 
was  laid,  St.  Marguerite,  the  first  favourite,  being  beaten  by  a 
head,  after  a  remarkably  tine  race. 

On  Thursday  morning  there  was  an  unusual  inquiry  before  the 
Stewards  of  the  Jockey  Club.  Lord  Ellesmere's  Lowland  Chief 
had  ruu  so  inconsistently  at  Goodwood  and  Newmarket  that  Sir 
John  Astley  requested  the  Stewards  of  the  Jockey  Club  to 
inquire  into  the  matter.  After  mature  investigation,  the  Stewards 
were  of  opinion  that  no  sufficient  case  had  been  made  out  to 
justify  their  taking  any  further  action  in  the  matter.  Both 
Lord  Ellesmere  and  Sir  John  Astley  are  themselves  members 
of  the  Jockey  Club.  Isabel,  who  had  been  the  winner  of  the 
first  event  of  the  Wednesday,  won  the  openino-  race  of  the 
Thursday  also,  again  winning  by  a  neck  only.  Lowland  Chief 
was  made  the  favourite  for  the  Corinthian  Plate  ;  but  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton's  Thora,  who  has  grown  into  a  very  fine 
mare,  beat  him,  after  a  splendid  race,  by  a  head.  The  famous 
two-year-old,  Macheath,  who  appeared  for  the  first  time  with 
bandages  on  his  legs,  won  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Stakes  by 
five  lengths,  and  he  had  again  only  one  opponent  to  beat.  It 
was  a  sad  disappointment  that  Foxhall  did  not  meet  Tristan  in  the 
Goodwood  Cup.  As  it  was,  7  to  2  was  laid  on  Tristan,  5  to  I 
was  laid  against  Bariolet,  who  had  won  six  races  out  of  seven  this 
season  in  France,  and  as  much  as  20  to  1  was  offered  against 
Friday,  a  hurdle  racer,  that  had  previously  run  seventeen  times 
without  winning  a  single  race.  The  moment  the  flag  fell  little 
Martin  sent  Friday  along  as  hard  as  he  could  gallop,  and  he  got  so 
far  out  of  reach  of  the  rest  of  the  field  that  he  was  never  quite 
caught  until  the  winning-post  had  been  passed,  although  Tristan 
was  only  a  neck  behind  him  at  the  finish.  Fordham  seldom  makes 
a  mistake,  and  he  may  have  had  excellent  reasons  for  allowing 
Friday  to  get  so  far  away  from  Tristan  ;  but  to  casual  observers  it 
certainly  appeared  dangerous  to  allow  the  gap  between  the  two 
horses  to  become  so  wide.  Tristan  was  giving  Friday  1 3  lbs. ; 
but  even  this  difference  in  their  weights  did  not  seem  sufficient 
to  account  for  his  defeat.  Friday  is  a  lengthy  dark  chest- 
nut gelding,  with  a  Roman  nose  and  flat  sides.  The  Rous 
Memorial  Stakes  was  won  very  easily  by  The  Prince,  a  colt  that 
had  only  run  before  in  the  July  Stakes  at  Newmarket,  when  he 
was  unplaced.  In  our  notice  of  that  race  we  observed  that  he  was 
a  backward,  but  good-looking  colt,  that  would  be  likely  to  win 
races  in  the  future.  He  was  not  fit  even  at  Goodwood,  so  his 
victory  was  the  more  creditable.  Bonny  Jean,  who  ran  second, 
had  won  a  race  at  each  of  the  Epsom  meetings  of  this  year,  and  the 
Lent  Lilly  colt,  who  ran  third,  had  won  the  July  Plate  at  Man- 
chester. Limestone  was  made  a  very  hot  favourite  for  the 
Singleton  Stakes,  and  5  to  2  was  laid  freely  on  his  chance  ;  but  the 
race  was  won  by  Laureate,  who  had  run  nowhere  to  Limestone's 
stable  companion  Quicklime  at  Ascot. 

St.  Marguerite  and  Gaydene  met  in  the  Nassau  Stakes  on  the 
Friday.  Both  of  these  fillies  are  out  of  form  at  present,  but  St. 
Marguerite  had  much  the  best  of  the  race  and  won  by  three 
lengths.  Scobell,  who  has  seldom  appeared  in  public  this  season, 
won  the  Chichester  Stakes  in  brilliant  style  by  four  lengths.  Sir 
Frederick  Johnstone's  two-year-old  St.  Blaise,  a  chestnut  colt  by 
Hermit  out  of  Fusee,  and  Mr.  Gerard's  brown  colt  Elzevir,  by 
Salvator  out  of  Preface,  ran  a  dead  heat  for  the  Molecomb  Stakes. 
Archer  made  the  running  on  Elzevir  until  entering  the  rails,  when 
Cannon  brought  up  St.  Blaise,  and  after  a  grand  struggle, 
managed  to  catch  Elzevir  on  the  post.  St.  Blaise  had  previously 
won  a  Biennial  Stakes  at  Bibury  Club,  and  had  walked  over  for 
the  Troy  Stakes  at  Stockbridge,  at  which  meeting  he  had  also  run 
second  to  the  celebrated  Macheath  for  the  Hurstbourne  Stakes.  He 
was  giving  7  lbs.  to  Elzevir.  Although  it  had  been  rumoured 
before  the  racing  that  he  had  been  coughing  since  his  arrival  at 
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Goodwood,  he  started  first  favourite  at  even  money.  Bonny  Jean, 
who  had  run  second  to  the  Prince  for  the  Rous  Memorial  Stakes 
on  tbc  Thursday,  was  second  favourite.  This  filly  seemed  to  be 
running  well  until  the  struggle  began,  when  she  collapsed  in  a 
moment.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  gambling  on  the  Chesterfield 
Cup,  for  which  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  Vibration,  who  had  run 
second  to  Lowland  Chief  for  the  Stewards'  Cup  on  Wednesday, 
was  made  first  favourite.  He  had  then  carried  6  st.,  but  now  he 
was  handicapped  at  5  st.  12  lbs.  Thebais,  the  Oaks  winner  of 
last  year,  was  second  favourite,  and  Laureate,  on  the  strength 
of  his  victory  over  Limestone  in  the  last  race  of  the  previous  day, 
was  backed  at  7  to  1.  Vibration  made  the  running  throughout 
the  race,  eventually  winning  in  a  canter  by  about  ten  lengths. 
The  Duke  of  Hamilton  had  his  fail  share  of  luck  during  the 
Goodwood  Meeting,  as  this  was  the  fifth  race  that  he  had  won  in 
the  four  days.  The  two  concluding  races  require  no  special  notice. 
The  last  day  of  the  meeting  was  hot,  cloudy,  and  sultry,  but,  with 
the  exception  of  one  shower,  there  was  no  rain. 

After  the  interesting  week  at  Goodwood,  Brighton  was  rather 
tame.  Yet  the  pleasant  meeting  on  the  Brighton  hills  is  not  to  be 
despised.  The  unlucky  two-year-old  Canon,  who  had  run  second 
three  times  and  third  once,  at  last  succeeded  in  winning  a  race,  in 
the  Maiden  Plate.  The  four-year-old  Martini,  an  own  brother  to 
Shotover,  the  winner  of  the  Derby,  carried  the  top  weight  to  vic- 
tory in  the  Marine  Stakes,  although  he  had  only  been  third 
favourite  at  starting.  Several  well-known  horses  started  for  the 
Brighton  Stakes,  among  whom  were  the  American  Passaic,  the 
winner  of  the  City  and  Suburban  Handicap,  who  started  first 
favourite  ;  Edelweiss,  who  is  noted  for  being  one  of  the  most  dis- 
appointing horses  on  the  Turf;  Toastmaster,  the  winner  of  the 
valuable  Salford  Borough  Handicap ;  Espada,  the  winner  of  the 
Great  Newton  Cup  and  the  Lancashire  Cup ;  Faugh-a-Ballagh, 
who  has  shown  wonderful  form  without  winning  any  race  worth 
mentioning ;  Prestonpans,  and  Champion.  The  race,  however,  was 
won  in  a  canter  by  the  20  to  1  outsider,  Windsor,  the  winner  of 
the  Chester  Cup  of  last  year.  Windsor  is  a  five-year-old  mare  by 
Hermit  out  of  Musket's  dam.  She  has  run  considerably  more  than 
twenty  times,  but  she  has  only  won  five  races.  It  is  stated  that 
she  will  never  run  again,  and  that  she  has  been  already  mated  for 
stud  purposes. 

Reputation,  who  is  in  great  form  at  present,  won  the  Ovingdean 
Welter  Handicap  on  Wednesday,  after  starting  fifth  favourite  at 
8  to  1,  and  giving  more  than  two  stone  to  the  most  heavily 
weighted  of  his  opponents.  Odds  were  laid  on  old  Chevronel  for 
the  Pavilion  Stakes,  but  he  was  cleverly  beaten  by  the  tbree-y ear- 
old  filly  Nimble.  Mr.  Ten  Broeck  had  given  750  guineas  for  the 
old  chestnut  a  fortnight  before  the  race.  The  Brighton  Cup  was 
won  very  easily  by  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  Fenelon,  who  made 
the  running  the  whole  way.  Mr.  L.  de  Rothschild's  Isabel  was  a 
bad  second,  and  the  Duke  of  Beaufort's  Petronel  was  an  even 
worse  third ;  but  Petronel  was  giving  Fe"nelon  25  lbs.  more  than 
weight  for  age,  and  Isabel  was  giving  him  a  stone  and  sex. 
Between  his  sale,  his  cups,  and  his  general  racing  successes,  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton  may  be  said  to  be  in  wonderful  "  form "  at 
present. 


REVIEWS. 


LORD  PALMERSTON.* 

A POPULAR  subject  in  the  hands  of  a  popular  writer  will 
secure  a  large  circulation  for  one  number  at  least  of  a  series 
called  "  English  Political  Leaders."  Mr.  Trollope  feels  a  general 
sympathv  with  Lord  Palmerston,  though  he  sometimes  does  him 
less  than  justice.  It  is  unfortunate  that  in  his  concluding  sentences 
Mr.  Trollope  should  describe  Lord  Palmerston  by  the  unintention- 
ally opprobrious  term  of  "a  bully."  The  enemies  of  the  self- 
asserting  Minister  sometimes  spoke  of  him  with  vernacular  coarse- 
ness ;  but  it  is  strange  that  their  language  should  be  adopted  by  a 
■biographer  who  immediately  afterwards  declares  that  "  against 
his  honesty,  his  industry,  and  his  courage  we  feel  that  no  true 
word  can  be  said."  Bullies  are  dishonest  and  probably  idle  ;  and 
they  are  commonly,  though  perhaps  unjustly,  stigmatized  as 
cowards.  Mr.  Trollope  is  singular  in  his  opinion  that  Lord 
John  Russell  was  "  a  more  capable  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons  than  any  who  have  lived  during  the  last  half-century, 
unless  it  be  Lord  Palmerston  himself."  Between  1846  and  1852 
Lord  John  Russell,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  rivalry  in  his 
own  party  and  the  weakness  of  the  Parliamentary  Opposition, 
gradually  lost  his  control  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  prepared 
the  way  for  a  successor  who  for  the  rest  of  his  life  maintained  the 
superiority  which  he  had  acquired  without  exertion.  Lord 
Palmerston  was  accused  of  an  overbearing  demeanour,  or,  in 
vulgar  language,  of  bullying,  because  relying,  perhaps  too  ostenta- 
tiously, on  the  power  of  England,  he  always  intimated  his 
determination  to  support  his  policy,  in  case  of  need,  by  the  em- 
ployment of  force.  The  soundness  of  his  method  was  to  a  great 
extent  vindicated  by  results.  During  his  long  tenure  of  office  as 
Foreign  Secretary  and  Prime  Minister  there  was  no  European  war. 
When  he  was  for  personal  reasons,  and  partly  in  consequence  of 
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Court  disfavour,  relegated  to  the  Home  Office,  Lord  Aberdeen* 
with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  of  the  Manchester  party, 
blundered  into  the  rupture  with  Russia  and  the  Crimean  war.  It 
is  nearly  certain  that  Nicholas  would  never  have  crossed  the 
Pruth  if  Lord  Palmerston  had  been  Prime  Minister.  Mr.  Trollope, 
with  good  reason,  holds  that  in  the  controversy  with  the  Prince 
Consort,  Lord  Palmerston,  though  he  may  perhaps  have  been 
deficient  in  tact  and  courtly  deference,  was  substantially  in  the 
right.  Baron  Stockmar's  inveterate  incapacity  to  understand  the 
spirit  and  working  of  the  English  Constitution  was  the  original 
cause  of  a  struggle  which  was  virtually,  though  unconsciously, 
directed  against  the  practical  sovereignty  of  Parliament.  The 
pedantic  counsellor  wuo  recommended  the  Queen  to  preside  at 
Cabinet  Councils  was  consistent  in  the  endeavour  to  withdraw  the 
control  of  foreign  affairs  from  the  Minister  who  was  supported  by 
a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  sagacity  and  upright- 
ness of  the  Prince  Consort  were  conspicuously  proved  by  his  later 
acquiescence  in  the  due  distribution  of  powers  between  the 
Government  and  the  Crown. 

Mr.  Trollope  necessarily  derives  the  principal  materials  of  his 
compendious  biography  from  Mr.  Ashley's  Life  of  Lord  Palmerston; 
but,  as  he  says,  he  has  himself  lived  through  a  great  part  of  Lord 
Palmerston's  career,  so  that  he  may  be  considered  an  independent 
witness  of  the  public  events  to  which  he  has  occasion  to  refer.  As 
usually  happens  in  similar  cases,  the  uncertainty  of  tradition  is 
illustrated  by  occasional  inaccuracies,  probably  resulting  from  the 
imperfections  of  a  generally  faithful  memory.  Mr.  Trollope  has 
apparently  at  all  times  taken  an  interest  in  political  transactions,  and 
he  remembers  the  impression  which  they  produced  on  his  mind  ; 
but,  as  he  says  himself,  a  statesman  generally  dies  out  of  the 
memory  of  his  contemporaries  very  quickly.  His  minuter  acts, 
and  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  performed,  disappear 
still  more  rapidly.  With  an  odd  inadvertence  Mr.  Trollope 
attributes  an  expression  of  distrust  in  the  French  Government 
of  the  date  of  1837  to  an  impossible  cause: — "At  this 
period  we  certainly  could  have  said  nothing  complimentary 
respecting  France,  as  the  Spanish  Marriages  were  coming  on, 
and  the  preparations  for  the  Spanish  Marriages  were  being" 
made."  Mr.  Trollope's  account  of  the  Spanish  Marriages  at 
their  real  date  nine  or  ten  years  afterwards  shows  that  in  1837 
Queen  Isabella  was  six  years  old,  and  as  yet  safe  from  the  shame- 
less designs  of  Louis  Philippe  and  Guizot.  A  few  mistakes  less 
confusing  in  their  nature  are  probably  caused  by  indisposition  to 
refer  to  authority  for  the  verification  of  facts  which  seemed  to  be 
fresh  in  the  writer's  recollection.  The  borough  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight  for  which  Palmerston  was  first  returned  to  Parliament  was 
Newport  and  not  Newtown.  The  office  which  Palmerston  held 
from  1809  to  1828  is  more  than  once  indiscriminately  called  the 
Secretaryship  of  War  and  the  Secretary  at  War.  The  Secretary 
of  War  was  down  to  1854  also  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies.  The  Secretary  at  War,  whose  duties  were  exclusively 
financial,  seldom  held  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  although  Palmerston 
was,  as  a  temporary  arrangement,  raised  by  Canning  to  Cabinet 
rank  while  he  continued  to  hold  his  former  office.  The  statement 
that  during  Canning's  brief  tenure  of  office  as  Prime  Minister  Lord 
Granville  was  Foreign  Secretary,  retaining  his  Embassy  at  Paris,, 
is  at  the  same  time  inaccurate  and  improbable.  Lord  Dudley  held 
the  seals  of  the  Foreign  Office  until  he  reluctantly  retired  from 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's  Cabinet  with  Huskisson,  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  their  iriends.  In  1848  Lamartine  was  not  "pro- 
visional President  of  the  new  Republic,"  nor  was  such  an  office 
created  till  some  months  after  the  fall  of  Lamartine,  under  the  Con- 
stitution which  Lord  Palmerston  irreverently  called  "  the  tom- 
foolery of  Tocqueville  and  Marrast."  From  the  time  of  the 
February  Revolution  until  he  was  dismissed  after  the  insurrection 
of  June,  and  replaced  by  General  Cavaignac,  Lamartine  was 
Foreign  Minister,  and  a'  member  of  the  Provisional  Government 
holding  no  higherrankthan  his  colleagues.  In  1859,  accordingtoMr. 
Trollope, "  Austria  still  held  Venetia,  but  had  been  made  toabandon 
Lorn  hardy  by  MarshalMacMahon  at  thebattle  of  Magenta.  Austria 
had  to  be  put  down,  and  made  to  depart  out  of  Venetia  if  possible. 
France  had  been  victorious,  but  the  Emperor  claimed  as  hia 
reward  Savoy  and  Nice."  Marshal  MacMahon,  though  he  really 
fought  the  battle  of  Magenta,  was  nominally  only  second  in 
command.  The  battle  of  Solferino,  and  not  the  battle  of  Magenta, 
terminated  the  campaign,  and  produced  the  treaty  by  which  the 
Austrians  surrendered  Lombardy  to  Piedmont.  From  that  time 
there  was  no  question  of  making  Austria  depart  out  of  Venetia, 
until  the  battle  of  Sadowa  in  1S66  was  followed  by  a  voluntary 
cession  of  the  province  to  France.  The  Emperor  Napoleon's  claim 
to  Savoy  and  Nice  was  ostensibly  founded  on  the  non-fulfilment 
of  the  stipulations  in  the  treaty  of  Villafranca,  by  which  the 
Italian  Duchies  were  to  be  restored  to  their  former  rulers.  It 
was  not  before  the  following  year  that  the  English  Government 
was  surprised  and  alienated  by  the  disclosure  ofCavour's  secret 
engagements  and  by  the  consequent  surrender  of  Savoy  and  Nice. 
Lord  Palmerston's  approval  of  the  seizure  of  power  by  Louis 
Napoleon  in  1851,  and  his  later  political  intimacy  with  the 
Emperor,  were  in  some  degree  inconsistent  with  the  opinion  which 
he  expressed  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Cowley  after  the  transfer  of 
Savoy  and  Nice : — "  I  have  watched  the  Emperor  narrowly,  and 
have  studied  his  character  and  conduct.  You  may  rely  upon  it 
that  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  there  rankles  a  deep  and  in- 
extinguishable desire  to  humble  and  punish  England."  The  con- 
clusion which  is  attributed  to  long  and  careful  study  of  character 
was  in  fact  the  immediate  result  of  a  painful  surprise.    In  the 
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previous  year  Lord  Palmerston  bad  been  a  zealous  partisan  of  tbe 
Emperor  against  Austria,  though  he  may  perhaps  have  begun  to 
think  his  ambition  dangerous  to  England.  The  despatch  of  a 
great  army  across  the  Alps,  immediately  after  the  Emperor's 
assertion  that  he  had  made  no  military  preparations,  caused  the 
beginning  of  the  Volunteer  organization  and  the  expenditure  of 
some  millions  on  fortifications. 

Mr.  Trollope's  judgment  of  Lord  Palmerston's  political  opinions 
and  temperament  is  generally  sound.    While  he  served  with  the 
Tories  he,  in  common  with  the  majority  of  supporters  of  the 
Catholic  claims,  was  prepared  when  a  rupture  should  occur  to  adhere 
to  the  more  Liberal  section  of  the  party.    In  one  of  his  letters  he 
expresses  a  natural  surprise  at  the  alliance  on  the  Catholic  question 
of  so  enlightened  a  statesman  as  Peel  with  the  opponents  of  all 
reasonable  change.    Mr.  Trollope  does  less  than  justice  to  Lord 
Liverpool  when  he  classes  him  with  Lord  Eldon  as  an  antiquated 
Tory.    After  the  accession  of  Canniug  to  the  second  place  in  the 
Government,  he  had   no  more    cordial  supporter    than  Lord 
Liverpool,  except  that  the  Prime  Minister  was  on  political  grounds 
opposed  to  Catholic  Emancipation.   Lord  Liverpool  inclined  more 
to  Canniug  than  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  questions  of  foreign 
policy  ;  and  he  was  closely  associated  with  Peel  in  his  legislative 
and  administrative  reforms.    Alter  Lord  Palmerston's  secession 
from  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  Government,  there  was  no  political 
career  open  to  him  except  through  a  junction  with  the  Whigs. 
When  the  Duke  invited    him  to  i;eturn   to  the  Cabinet  he 
announced  his  intention  of  voting  for  Parliamentary  reform  ;  and 
he  never  hesitated  to  support  his  chief  and  his  colleagues  in  the  divi- 
sions on  the  Reform  Bill,  which  he  cannot  have  cordially  approved. 
When  Lord  Grey  accepted  the  task  of  forming  a  Government,  Lord 
Palmerston  proposed  himself  as  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
having  probably  assumed  that  Lord  Alttmrp's  deficiencies  as  a 
speaker  would  outweigh  his  claims  on  the  party.    On  the  rejec- 
tion of  his  overture  Lord  Palmerston  abstained  for  many  years  from 
taking  any  habitual  part  in  Parliamentary  debate.     After  the 
retirement  ol  Lord  Grey,  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs,  Lord  Palmerston  absolutely  controlled  his  own 
department.     When  his  daring  policy  in   1840    provoked  a 
kind  of  opposition    in  the   Cabinet,  he  seems    to  have  felt 
surprise  as  well   as  indignation.    Mr.  Trollope  says   that  his 
complaints  of  being  thwarted  by  members  of  his  own  party 
applied  principally  to  Lord  Holland ;  but  his  bitterest  denunci- 
ations were  directed  against  Mr.  Ellice.  The  astute  political  veteran 
lived  much  in  French  society,  and  he  may  probably  have  com- 
municated to  Thiers,  with  whom  he  was  personally  intimate,  his 
disapproval  of  the  pugnacious  English  Minister.  Lord  Palmerston's 
intolerance  of  opposition,  and  even  of  criticism,  though  it  seemed 
almost  inconsistent  with  the  cheerful  vigour  of  his  character,  was 
closely  connected  with  his  habitual  confidence  in  himself.  He 
sometimes  propounded  the  untenable  doctrine  that  outside  ob- 
servers showed  presumption  in  questioning  the  conduct   of  a 
Minister  who  had  for  many  years  been  familiar  with  the  inmost 
secrets  of  international  policy.     There  was  a  more  plausible 
excuse  for  his  attributing  to  a  foreign  conspiracy  the  hostility  of 
the  Court  which  caused  his  dismissal  in  1 85 1 .    There  was  no 
doubt  that  his  dictatorial  tone  and  language  had  created  great 
animosity  among  almost  all  Continental  diplomatists;  but  the 
Queen  and  the  Prince  Consort  were  conscientiously  convinced 
that  Lord  Palmerston  was  encroaching  on  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown.    His  immediate  recognition  of  Louis  Napoleon  after  the 
forcible  dissolution  of  the  French  Assembly  was  obnoxious  to  the 
Court  rather  as  a  supposed  usurpation  of  the  sovereign  power  than 
as  a  political  error.    The  intimate  connexion  with  the  Orleans 
monarchy  which  at  one  time  existed  had  been  dissolved  or  rudely 
shaken  before  the  fall  of  Louis  Philippe  by  the  Spanish  Marriages; 
and,  as  subsequent  combinations  proved,  the  Prince  Consort  en- 
tertained no  prejudice  against  the  dynasty  of  the  Bonapartes. 

Exception  may  be  taken  to  Mr.  Trollope's  opinion  that  the 
principle  of  Lord  Palmerston's  policy  was  "  to  stand  between  the 
despotism  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  and  the  democratic 
tendencies  of  France."  A  passage  from  Lord  Balling's  Memoir, 
which  he  quotes  in  support  of  his  own  theory,  admits  of  a 
different  interpretation.  Lord  Palmerston,  as  he  often  declared, 
wisely  dispensed  with  all  political  systems  and  diplomatic  prin- 
ciples. In  circumstances  which  were  always  changing  he  pro- 
fessed to  direct  his  course  with  reference  to  the  interests  of 
England,  which,  as  he  rightly  held,  were  for  the  most  part 
coincident  with  the  general  welfare.  At  the  beginning  of  his 
administration,  and  for  many  years  afterwards,  he  was  more 
directly  opposed  to  the  policy  of  the  French  Government  than 
to  the  designs  of  the  absolute  Powers.  His  energy  and  vigi- 
lance prevented  the  conversion  of  Belgium  into  a  French  province  ; 
and  at  a  later  time  he  defeated  the  ambitious  projects  of  Thiers  by 
a  formal  alliance  with  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia.  It  is  true 
that  he  estimated  too  highly  the  tendency  of  free  institutions  to 
promote  goodwill  and  co  operation  between  England  and  Liberal 
Governments.  If  he  were  now  alive  he  would  be  surprised  and 
disappointed  by  the  furious  denunciation  of  England  by  all  parties 
in  the  Italian  kingdom.  Mr.  Trollope  describes  Lord  Palmerston's 
personal  qualities  in  a  heartily  sympathetic  spirit,  and  with  the 
dramatic  skill  of  an  experienced  artist.  No  biographer  could  ap- 
preciate more  genuinely  the  lifelong  activity  which  found  sufficient 
repose  in  change  of  occupation.  As  Mr.  Trollope  says,  Lord 
Palmerston  hunted  and  shot  and  kept  racehorses ;  but  he  neither 
drank  nor  gambled.  His  official  duties  were  performed  with  the 
professional  enjoyment  of  a  master  in  his  craft.    In  his  later  years 


his  simple  jokes  added  to  his  popularity,  because  they  were  out- 
bursts of  natural  gaiety  rather  than  products  of  a  humorous  intel- 
lect. No  modern  statesman  has  been  so  universally  acceptable  to 
all  parties  in  England,  except  to  sour  and  bigoted  democrats.  The 
change  which  has  passed  over  the  nation  under  his  virtuous  and 
solemn  successor  is  almost  incredible  to  those  whose  memories 
reach  fifteen  or  twenty  years  back.  To  them  the  morbid  earnest- 
ness of  recent  democracy  pervading  the  merry  England  of  Palmerston 
seems  to  resemble  the  magic  mist  which  in  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere's 
latest  poem  overspreads  a  kingdom  with  the  effect  of  reducing  its 
warlike  and  manly  inhabitants  to  a  condition  of  helpless  imbecility. 


SALAMINIA.* 

&ALAM1NIA  is  little  more  than  a  very  full  illustrated  catalogue 
^  of  the  ancient  relics  discovered  in  Cyprus  by  Major  diCesnola. 
This  excavator  is  the  brother  of  General  di  Cesnola,  whose 
beautiful  Cyprian  collection  our  Government  unfortunately  failed 
to  acquire  at  a  time  when  neither  the  artistic  nor  political  valuo 
of  Cyprus  was  appreciated.  Major  di  Cesnola  has  worked  much 
in  Cyprus  since  1873,  and  has  been  aided  by  the  generosity  of 
Mr.  Edwin  II.  Lawrence,  F.S.A.,  on  condition  that  England  is  to 
have  the  refusal  of  the  objects  discovered.  Cyprian  antiquities 
are,  of  course,  peculiarly  interesting  to  England.  The  island  has, 
for  the  present,  passed  into  our  hands,  alter  a  long  chapter  of 
changes  which  are  too  well  known  to  need  recapitulation.  Cyprus, 
in  Homeric  times,  was  an  island  which,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
owned  the  dominion  of  Agamemnon.  If  Cyprus  furnished  no 
contingent  to  the  Achaean  army,  one  of  her  kings  at  least  paid 
Agamemnon  a  kind  of  war-fine,  in  the  shape  of  a  very  splendid  suit 
of  armour,  described  in  the  Iliad.  Whatever  the  original  population 
may  have  been,  it  was  overlaid  by  strata  of  Greeks,  Phoenicians, 
Egyptians,  and  Persians,  and  the  early  art  of  Cyprus  is  full 
of  traces  of  Assyrian,  Phoenician,  Egyptian,  and  apparently 
Babylonian  influence.  Professor  Sayce  has  also  found  Hittite 
traces  in  Cyprus.  But,  as  we  shall  see,  so  little  is  known 
about  Hittites  that  it  is  perhaps  premature  to  look  for  them  in 
the  island.  Much  Hittite  art,  as  Major  di  Cesnola  says,  has  a 
very  Aztec  look;  but  no  one  proposes  to  detect  Mexican  influences 
in  the  isle  of  Aphrodite.  The  objects  collected  by  Major  di 
Cesnola  are  at  present  arranged  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Lawrence  ; 
and  it  is  not,  perhaps,  too  much  to  hope  that  room  will  be  found 
for  their  exhibition  at  South  Kensington  or  elsewhere.  Major  di 
Cesnola  has  already  offered  to  show  them  at  South  Kensington. 
With  official  promptitude  and  courtesy,  the  people  in  authority 
took  four  months  to  answer  his  letter,  and  then  "  placed  at  his 
disposal  six  small  cases  in  a  room  near  the  Water  Colour  Depart- 
ment." The  room  was  insufficient,  and  no  greater  success  has 
attended  overtures  made  to  the  British  Museum.  Why  ?  Only 
people  who  are  acquainted  with  the  bickering  jealousies  of  the 
archaeological  world  know,  if  even  they  know,  the  answer  to  this 
question. 

We  cannot  pretend  to  give  more  than  a  brief  summary  of  ail 
the  facts  and  theories  presented  by  Major  di  Cesnola  in  his  large 
and  very  copiously-illustrated  volume.  One  very  singular  fact  be 
mentions.  Sculptured  statues  and  bas-reliefs  have  been  found 
not  so  often  among  the  ruins  of  temples  as  within  certain  walled 
enclosures : — 

In  these  enclosures  the  broken  statues  lay  in  heaps.  In  a  hollow  of  the 
mountain  side,  not  far  from  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  in  Kurium,  I  unearthed 
a  number  of  fragments  of  statues  which  had  been  thrown  together.  The 
heads  were  in  the  lowest  layer,  the  torsi  in  the  middle,  and  the  feet  of  the 
statuettes  on  the  uppermost  layer  over  all,  at  about  a  yard  below  the  sur- 
face. A  little  later,  in  a  dried-up  stream  near  some  ruins,  which  appear  to 
be  those  of  the  city  of  Throni,  an  enclosure  forty  feet  square  was  discovered, 
containing  parts  of  more  than  a  thousand  statuettes  in  terra  cotta,  of  a  type 
representing  priestesses  bearing  offerings.  Of  these,  I  reconstructed  about 
two  hundred  entire  figures,  of  which  the  tallest  was  three  feet  high.  They 
are  beautifully  decorated,  particularly  their  crowned  or  turreted  heads  ;  but 
I  saw  neither  columns  nor  bas-reliefs  to  indicate  the  site  of  a  temple,  while 
the  walls  or  the  quadrangle  were  thin,  a  fact  which  confirms  the  notion  that 
they  were  built  for  the  sole  purpose  of  forming  an  enclosure. 

Major  di  Cesnola  presumes  that  the  deposed  dynasty  of  gods  was 
tossed  into  this  Tartarus  by  the  converts  to  Christianity,  "  in 
obedience  to  an  edict  of  Constantine  the  Great." 

Thirty  generations  of  my  men 
Outlast  a  generation  of  their  gods, 

a  poet  makes  the  Nile  say  ;  and  in  Cyprus  the  dynasties  of  heaven 
have  followed  each  other  speedily  since  the  Cross  drove  out 
Aphrodite,  and  was  in  turn  displaced  by  the  Crescent,  that  again 
is  waning  in  the  presence  of  the  electric  light. 

Major  di  Cesnola  begins  his  descriptive  list  of  objects  of  anti- 
quity with  articles  in  gold.  He  found  a  number  of  things  which 
he  calls  golden  face-masks,  and  compares  to  the  rude  golden  masks 
discovered  by  Dr.  Schliemann  in  Mycenae,  and  others  taken  from 
graves  in  the  Chersonese.  The  habit  of  making  sepulchral  masks 
also  prevailed  in  Assyria,  in  ancient  Peru,  and  among  the  natives 
of  Australia.    Masks,  so  to  say,  of  separate  features — of  eyes  and 

*  Salaminia  (Cyprus'),  the  History,  Treasures,  and  Antiquities  of  Salamis 
in  the  Island  if  Cyprus.  By  Alexander  Palma  di  Cesnola,  F.S.A., 
Member  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association,  and  of  the  Society  ot 
Biblical  Archaeology  ;  Hon.  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine, 
Turin;  &c.  With  an  Introduction  by  Samuel  Birch,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D., 
F.S.A.,  Keeper  of  the  Egyptian  and  Oriental  Antiquities  in  the  British 
Museum.  With  upwards  of  Seven  Hundred  Illustrations,  and  Map  cJ 
,|  Ancient  Cyprus.   London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1882. 
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mouths — Lave  been  found  iu  Cyprian  tombs.  They  are  repre- 
sented on  p.  17.  Many  gold  necklaces,  somewhat  Egyptian  in 
character,  also  make  part  of  the  collection.  The  concentric  ring 
pattern  is  frequent,  and  Major  di  Cesuola  truly  remarks  : — "  We 
need  not.  trouble  ourselves  with  cumbrous  affectations  of  learning 
on  this  point,  nor  send  primitive '  Indo-European '  artists  to  the  East 
for  such  crude  notions  as  they,  or  any  one  not  absolutely  imbecile, 
could  be  relied  on  to  apply  out  of  their  own  heads."  Amber,  so  common 
in  the  north,  and  certainly  familiar  to  Homer,  occurs  very  rarely  in 
Cyprian  jewelry,  and  Major  di  Cesnola  has  found  none.  Earrings 
are  usually  of  a  familiar  antique  pattern  with  a  goat's  head.  One 
found  by  Major  di  Cesnola  (p.  35)  is  adorned  with  the  bust  of  a 
lady,  apparently  in  perfect  health.  Of  the  gold  finger-rings,  the  most 
interesting  is  engravedwith  a  copy  of  the  Discobolus.  Silver  objects, 
as  everywhere  on  ancient  sites,  are  rare,  owing  to  the  oxydisation 
which  destroys  or  disfigures  articles  in  this  metal.  Major  di  Cesnola 
mentions,  as  an  almost  solitary  exception  to  this  rule,  "  the  camp 
equipment  of  a  Roman  commander,  all  the  pieces  of  fine  and. 
richly  chased  silver,  which,  strange  to  say,  were  found  and  still 
exist  iu  a  perfect  state  of  preservation."  There  are  also  some  finely- 
Inscribed  silver  bowls  in  General  di  Cesnola's  collection,  now  in 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York.  One  necklace  found  by 
Major  di  Cesnola  has  a  bead,  of  the  sort  called  in  England 
!  "  Druid's  beads,"  and  not  unlike,  we  believe,  the  highly- 
valued  "  aggry  beads"  of  Ashantee.  In  bronze  the  most  important 
trouvailleis  a  Phcenico-Egyptian  bowl,  chased  with  Egyptian  figures 
of  a  king  triumphing  over  his  enemies.  There  is  also  a  bronze 
needle-case,  containing  needles  of  copper  alloyed  with  tin  or 
silver.  The  eyes  of  the  needles  are  perfect  in  form,  and  the 
points  leave  little  to  be  desired.  With  the  needles  some  thread 
was  found,  almost  as  curious  a  discovery  as  that  of  the  glass  egg- 
cup,  still  containing  the  shell  of  an  egg.  Major  di  Cesnola  found 
a  small  armoury  of  weapons  of  iron,  the  blades  of  the  swords  and 
knives  being  leaf-shaped.  The  leaden  antiquities  were  peculiarly 
interesting.  We  knew  before  that  leaden  plates,  beaten  very  thin, 
were  a  most  ancient  writing  material.  Pausanias  says  he  was 
shown  at  Ascra  an  early  edition  of  one  of  Hesiod's  works, 
scratched  on  plates  of  lead : — nai  fxoi  h6\l(38ov  edeiKvvcrav  ra 
iroAXa  V7ro  Toil  xpovov  XcXvfu'urpfva,  yeypairrai  he  avT&>  ra 
"Epya.  The  British  Museum  contains  some  leaden  MS.  from 
Cnidos,  we  think,  containing  chiefly  imprecations  on  malefactors, 
and,  like  the  leaden  copy  of  Ilesiod,  "  much  wasted  by  time." 
Major  di  Cesnola  found  in  Cyprus  some  tubes  of  lend,  and  he  thus 
describes  his  subsequent  discovery  that  they  were  Cypriote 
writings : — 

On  the  evening  of  that  day,  I  took  one  of  the  supposed  tubes  of  lead,  in 
order  to  make  it  a  temporary  receptacle  of  some  small  relics  of  gold  which 
had  been  discovered  at  that  time.  On  trying  with  my  knife  to  remove  from 
the  surface  of  the  metal  its  earthern  incrustations,  I  found  that  it  was  not  a 
pipe  at  all,  but  a  rolled  sheet,  resembling  a  scroll  of  paper.  I  called  for  a 
smaller  piece  of  the  metal,  which  might  be  more  easily  opened  than  the 
somewhat  bulky  one  to  which  I  had  originally  had  access.  This  not  being 
procurable  at  the  moment,  and  night  approaching,  I  determined  to  defer 
further  inquiries,  and,  meanwhile,  I  put  the  metal  iu  one  of  my  pockets,  and 
left  it  there  till  the  next  morning.  When  this  time  arrived,  1  returned  to 
my  task  with  the  roll.  The  warm  temperature  had  rendered  the  metal 
more  pliable  than  it  had  been  during  the  many  ages  it  had  lain  in  the  earth 
of  the  cemetery.  It  was  thus  less  difficult  to  open  the  roll  than  had  been 
the  case  the  night  before.  Accordingly,  I  succeeded  iu  raising  the  edge  of 
the  sheet  of  metal  from  the  body  of  the  scroll,  and,  however  brittle  time  had 
caused  it  to  become,  it  soon  became  apparent  that,  with  extreme  care,  and 
cautious  handling  of  the  scroll,  for  such  it  already  proved  to  be,  it  might  be 
opened,  and  thus  made  to  give  up  the  records  it  contained.  At  any  rate,  it 
might  be  made  to  give  some  account  of  itself. 

Profiting  by  the  hint  of  the  softening  of  the  metal  under  the  influence  of 
warmth,  1  exposed  it  gently  to  the  heat  of  fire,  and,  after  about  two  hours 
of  careful  manipulation,  succeeded  in  unrolling  the  object.  The  reader  may 
conceive  how  greatly  I  rejoiced  when,  on  carefully  examining  the  inner 
surface  of  the  unrolled  plate,  I  found  that  it  bore  a  long  inscription  in 
Cypriote  characters. 

Major  di  Cesnola  prints  the  inscription,  with  a  rendering  by  Pro- 
fessor Sayce.  It  is  interesting,  at  least  to  some  minds,  to  try  to 
follow  Professor  Sayce's  decipherment  by  aid  of  the  Cypriote 
characters  with  their  equivalents,  published  at  the  end  of  Sala- 
minia.  As  far  as  the  first  word  "  Theanor "  goes,  all  seems 
pretty  plain  sailing  when  once  it  is  pointed  out.  Here  are  the 
Greek  and  the  English  as  given  by  the  learned  Professor: — Qeavwp 
Gfo/cXe'os  Kao-Tu/jLaipLS  (or  teds  Atnxopu)  Xvail/e  rode  uyos  avXtjs 
T<5  $up,e(v)  aOin(v)  (r])p.tav  di>6'  u>(v)  6  Hvo-ItttoXos  yiviTru  rco 
a(y)8pu>TT<i>. 

"  Theanor,  the  son  of  Theokles  Kastamoris  (or  and  Damoris), 
shall  atone  for  this  pollution  of  sacrilege  by  giving  in  full  oue-  half 
of  that  which  (i.e.  in  return  for  that  which)  Pusiptolos  charges 
against  the  man."  Here  we  do  not  quite  see  what  Kastamoris 
means.  It  cannot  be  the  surname,  so  to  speak,  of  Theokles,  and 
how  can  we  read  Kay  Adp.opis  =  "  and  Damoris,"  with  a  verb  in  the 
singular?  Is  "Kastamoris"  a  local  qualification  of  Theanor? 
The  other  inscription  (p.  80),  translated  "Toilet-box  of  Habrotos," 
on  a  very  curious  box  made  out  of  shells,  seems  much  more  satis- 
factory. 

Among  the  most  curious  and  fantastic  things  in  the  collection 
are  the  cylinders  inscribed  with  figures,  usually  drawn  in  a  crude 
and  almost  ferociously  savage  style  of  art.  Concerning  one  of  these 
objects  Professor  Sayce  writes : — 

The  peculiar  and  rude  design  of  the  Paphian  goddess  occurs  on  this 
cylinder  as  before,  a  priest  with  an  offering  in  the  hand,  and  the  shoes  with 
turned-up  ends,  which  we  now  know  to  characterize  Hittite  art  (as  may  be 
seen  on  the  monolith  lately  acquired  by  Mr.  Itassam  for  the  British 
Museum),  and  a  winged  gryphon  behind,  which  must  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Egyptian  sphinx. 


Are  wo  then  to  suppose  that  the  archaic  reliefs  at  Sparta  were  by 
Hittite  artists,  that  Ilittites  influenced  the  workers  on  the  llarpj' 
tomb,  and  "  in  general  on  the  early  rock  sculptures  of  Lydia,  Phrygia, 
and  Cappadocia."  In  all  these,  according  to  Mr.  Ramsay  (Journal 
of  Hellenic  Studies,  June  1882,  p.  10),  the  feet  of  the  people 
represented  are  incased  iu  shoes  with  upturned  toes,  "  similar  to 
those  worn  by  the  natives  at  the  present  time."  Perhaps  this  is 
asking  turned-up  toes  to  prove  too  much.  Babylonian  and  Assy- 
rian influences  may  with  more  certainty  be  detected  in  other 
cylinders,  and  some  have  the  ox  heads  noticed  on  one  or  two  rings 
found  by  Dr.  Schliemann  in  Mycenoe.  The  terra-cottas  in  the 
collections  though  not  nearly  so  graceful  as  those  of  Tanagra,  are 
full  of  iuterest,  and  throw  much  light  on  ancient  Cyprian  life,  and 
even  on  the  original  forms  of  the  vestments  now  worn  by  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Two  grotesque  lamps  (p.  278) 
would  be  popular  if  revived  for  modern  purposes.  The  chapter  on 
Cyprian  glass  is  excellent,  and  the  whole  book  is  most  valuable  to 
the  archaeologist.  The  Cypriot  inscriptions,  and  their  renderings 
by  Protessor  Sayce,  contribute  a  good  deal  of  additional  matter  to 
the  study  of  this  novel  and  curious  subject. 


EDUCATION  IX  INDIA.* 

Hp  HERE  are  many  stock  subjects  of  dispute  in  India  which  no 
-*-  statesman  would  think  of  settling  without  mainly  relying  on 
the  aid  aud  advice  of  experts.  On  such  questions  as  the  Settlement  of 
the  Revenue,  the  organization  of  the  police,  and  the  codes  of  criminal 
and  civil  procedure  as  distinguished  from  substantive  law, 
Anglo-Indian  commissioners  and  judges  and  district  officers  take 
the  lion's  share  of  the  discussion  and  prepare  the  ground.  Their 
united  voices  and  experience  also  tend  materially  to  give  its  form 
and  pressure  to  the  ultimate  legislative  enactment.  Lord 
Cornwallis  would  hardly  have  carried  the  Perpetual  Settlement  of 
Bengal  without  reference  to  the  previous  inquiries  of  Warren 
Hastings,  and  to  the  intimate  familiarity  with  revenue  and  rent 
possessed  by  his  colleague,  Sir  John  Shore.  The  well-known  Law 
VII.  of  1822,  which  has  been  the  ruling  enactment  for  all  pro- 
vinces not  "  settled  "  in  perpetuity,  was  due  to  the  ability  of  the 
late  Mr.  Holt  Mackenzie.  The  civil  codes  of  18 16,  though  cum- 
brous and  perplexing,  were  the  result  of  Mr.  Butterworth  Bayley's 
tenure  of  the  Secretariat,  and  they  guided  the  civil  procedure  of 
the  whole  Presidency  of  Bengal  until  swept  away  by  the  Legisla- 
tive Council  which  was  established  by  Lord  Dalhousie,  and  after 
seven  years'  hard  toil — "neque  enim  plus  septima  ducitur  sestas.&c." 
made  way  for  a  wider  Chamber  at  the  direction  of  Lord  Canning. 
The  influence  of  civil  and  military  administrators  under  the  East 
India  Company  has  predominated  in  what  are  termed  Non- 
Regulation  Provinces.  This  phrase  by  no  means  implies  an  utter 
absence  of  law  or  the  exercise  of  a  plenary  and  irresponsible 
authority.  But  there  simple  rules  drawn  up  by  skilled  adminis- 
trators, and  approved  of  by  the  Governor-General,  have  been  the 
law  for  magistrates  and  appellate  courts,  and  were  popularly 
supposed  to  bestow  on  the  inhabitants  of  a  newly-annexed 
province  the  benefits  of  substantial  justice  without  the 
quibbles,  the  snares,  and  the  entanglements  of  the  law.  With  the 
subject  of  education  the  case  is  difl'erent.  Here  general  theories 
have  been  broached,  good  principles  have  been  settled,  aud  prac- 
tical measures  have  been  adopted,  not  only  without  the  aid  of 
"  crack  collectors  "  and  learned  Orientalists,  but  against  all  their  op- 
position and  in  their  very  despite.  A  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  sixty  years  ago,  took  the  lead  in  establishing  what  has  since 
been  known,  first  as  the  Hindu,  and  then  as  the  Presidency 
College  of  Calcutta.  A  serried  phalanx  of  men  versed  in 
Sanskrit,  Arabic,  and  Persian,  during  the  great  controversy 
of  Lord  William  Bentiuck's  administration  as  to  the  relative  ad- 
vantages of  English  or  Oriental  classics,  was  utterly  routed  by  a 
body  of  reformers,  several  of  whom  knew  just  enough  of  Hindu- 
stani to  call  for  a  glass  of  water  or  to  order  their  carriages.  The 
first  earnest  attempt  to  raise  the  standard  of  indigenous  vernacular 
education  in  Bengal  was  made  by  no  civil  or  military  servant,  but 
by  a  gentleman  who  had  started  "life  as  a  missionary  and  then  had 
become  an  editor ;  and  it  was  .at  once  taken  up  by  the  Governor- 
General  of  the  day,  with  the  very  minutest  contribution  of  advice 
from  his  colleagues  in  Council.  Though  this  scheme,  propounded 
by  Mr.  Adam  and  warmly  supported  by  Lord  William  Bentinck, 
languished  for  want  of  support  for  nearly  forty  years,  it  is  signifi- 
cant that  the  two  Lieutenant-Governors  who  first  gave  it  any 
practical  effect  were  men  who  had  served  in  other  provinces  and 
had  no  previous  acquaintance  whatever  with  Bengal.  Education, 
in  fact,  in  India  appeals  to  such  broad,  striking,  and  universal 
principles  that  a  little  local  knowledge  goes  a  very  great  way.  A 
barrister  fresh  from  Westminster  or  a  financier  recently  sent  from 
the  English  Treasury,  must  possess  unusual  audacity  or  omni- 
science, if  he  rashly  ventures  to  dissent  from  a  proposal  made  by  a 
Deputy  Commissioner  in  the  Punjab  as  to  the  best  way  of  pre- 
serving "  imperfect  puttidari  tenures,"  or  by  a  Bengal  Commissioner 
as  to  the  precise  meaning  and  effect  of  the  law  of  sale  for  putni  or 
durputni  Talooks.  But  any  man  of  education,  intelligence,  and 
ability  becomes  very  soon  qualified  to  take  a  prominent  part  in 
an  educational  discussion,  and  to  give  reasons  for  preferring  one 
set  of  text-books  to  another,  or  why  one  class  of  institutions 
should  be  wholly  maintained  by  Government,  another  should  be 
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supported  by  grants-in-aid,  and  a  third  should  be  left  entirely  to 
voluntary  and  independent  support. 

Mr.  Roper  Lethbridge  has  been  long  honourably  connected  with 
education  in  Lower  Bengal.    He  has  edited  the  Calcutta  Revieiv, 
and  is  himself  a  contributor  to  the  press.    And  he  has  now  com- 
piled a  small  work,  with  a  view  of  anticipating  and  preventing 
what  he  thinks  is  mischief,  and  of  proving  that  the  funds  supplied 
bv  the  Government  of  India  for  the  education  of  the  people  are 
laid  out  to  the  best  advantage  in  maintaining  colleges  where  the 
higher  branches  of  science  and  literature  are  taught,  and  whence 
scholars  can  issue  capable  of  influencing  for  good  the  character 
and  lives  of  their  less  fortunate  and  less  enlightened  countrymen. 
This  volume  is  not  very  bulky.    A  considerable  portion  of  it  is 
made  up  of  State  papers"  and  despatches ;  and  there  is  an  appendix 
of  not  less  than  some  seventy  pages,  containing  the  recent  Reso- 
lution of  Lord  Ripon  appointing  a  Commission  on  Education,  as 
well  as  sundry  disjointed  opinions  on  this  subject,  the  writers  of 
which  appear  to  have  caught  up  Mr.  M.  Arnold's  proverbial  expres- 
sions about  Philistines  and  Hebrews.    The  real  position  of  affairs, 
as  we  make  out  from  Mr.  Lethbridge's  book  and  from  other 
sources,  is  as  follows.     Twenty-eight   years  ago,  when  Lord 
Dalhousie  was  at  the  zenith  of  his  popularity  and  power,_  the 
Court  of  Directors,  instead  of  confining  themselves  to  brief  ap- 
provals of  annexation,  postal  reform,  telegraphy,  public  works, 
and  pacification  generally,  sent  out  a  despatch  dealing  with  the  rather 
neglected  subject  of  education,  high  and  low,  English  and  ver- 
nacular, in  University,  college,  Anglo-vernacular  or  village  school. 
But,  as  is  notorious,  the  despatch  in  question,  though  signed  by 
the  regulation  number  of  thirteen  Directors  or  more  than  half  of 
the  whole  twenty-four,  was  due  entirely  to  the  statesmanship 
of  Lord  Halifax  then  Sir  C.  Wood,  and  of  Lord  Northbrook 
then   Mr.  T.  G.  Baring,  his  private  secretary  at  the  Board 
of  Control.     This  branch  of  the  Home  administration  could 
only  check,  restrain,  and  supervise.     It  could  not  constitu- 
tionally originate  anything ;  and  it  had  to  resort  to  the  device  of 
sending  down  political  despatches  to  the  Court  to  be  signed  and 
issued  by  a  secret  Committee  of  three  members,  and  other  letters, 
like  the  Charter  of  Education,  to  bear  the  signatures  of  the  Court 
at  large.    We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Lethbridge  for  the  pleasure  of 
again  reading  a  despatch  which,  for  perspicuity,  comprehensive- 
ness of  view,  freedom  from  controversial  topics,  and  definite  aim, 
may  challenge  a  comparison  with  the  most  finished  productions  of 
Lord  Dalhousie  or  Lord  Canning.    It  extends  to  exactly  one 
hundred  paragraphs  or  clauses,  all  numbered  for  facility  of  refer- 
ence, as  was  invariable  with  the  masters  of  Leadenhall  Street  and 
their  faithful  servants  in  the  East.    It  substituted  for  Boards  and 
Councils  composed  of  high  officials  and  independent  natives,  all 
unpaid,  the  machinery  of  Directors  and  Superintendents  and  In- 
spectors remunerated  by  the  State.    Out  of  it  at  once  grew  three 
Universities  at  the  three  Presidencies,  modelled  on  the  University 
of  London.  Colleges  and  schools,  founded  by  the  State,  by  private 
benevolence,  or  by  missionaries,  and  devoted  to  English  and  Oriental 
literature,  were  at  once  affiliated  to  the  above.    District  schools, 
whether  English  or  Anglo-vernacular,  were  increased  both  in 
number  and  in  importance.    A  regular  system  of  inspection  was 
established,  and  grants  in  aid  were  made  dependent  on  the  In- 
spector's report.    Perfect  religious  neutrality  was  broadly  pro- 
claimed.   Provision  was  made  for  the  training  of  teachers  and  for 
the  publication  of  suitable  class-books.  And  while  the  importance 
of  a  high  standard  in  English  and  Oriental  classics  was  insisted 
on,  attention  was  directed  to  those  humble  village  and  rural  insti- 
tutions in  which  the  young  agriculturist  and  the  tenant-proprietor, 
the  shopkeeper  and  the  artisan,  might  acquire  useful  and  elementary 
knowledge  about  receipts  and  day-books,  might  know  if  their 
accounts  were  correctly  totalled,  might  look  for  auspicious  days 
in  their  almanacs,  and  might  not  be  at  a  loss  when  addressing  a 
letter  to  a  partner,  a  patron,  or  a  friend.  Of  the  merits  of  this  despatch 
on  the  part  of  those  competent  to  judge,  there  has  long  been  in 
India  but  one  opinion.  The  manifesto,  for  dignity  of  tone,  correct- 
ness of  style,  and  political  insight,  was  the  forerunner  of  the  Royal 
message  after  the  Mutiny.    But  it  happened  that  in  one  paragraph 
Sir  C.  Wood  actually  projected  his  thoughts  into  the  future,  saw 
the  wonders  of  the  native  world,  and  more  than  hinted  that  a  time 
would  come  when  the  connexion  between  the  State  and  education 
might  gradually  cease,  and  when  some  of  the  Government  institu- 
tions might  either  be  closed  or  be  transferred  to  local  com- 
mittees slightly  controlled  or  partly  aided  by  the  Government. 
And  in  this  the  Anglo-Indian  politician  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
discerning  the  germs  of  a  very  lively  dispute.    What  institutions 
are  to  be  shaken  off?  Shall  the  vernacular  schools  or  the  higher  in- 
stitutions be  henceforth  left  to  voluntary  subscriptions  ?    Are  the 
influential  Zemindar  and  the  rich  capitalist  to  provide  lofty  and 
airy  class-rooms  for  the  teaching  of  Milton  and  Shakspeare  ?  Or  is 
private  benevolence  only  to  relieve  the  State  of  the  duty  of  looking 
after  the  guru,  or  village  dominie,  with  his  school-room  of 
wattles  and  mud  floor,  his  system  of  dictation   to  scholars 
who  write  on  sand  or  on  the   leaves  of  the  palm  or  the 
plantain,   his    irregular  fees   and   his   regular   and  grotesque 
chastisements?     Mr.  Lethbridge  seems  apprehensive  that  public 
opinion  may  be  misled  and  be  taught  to  care  for  the  poor, 
allowing  the  wealthier  to  look  after  themselves.    And  in  this  view 
he  brings  a  series  of  arguments  to  show  that  the  Bengali  student 
is  not  the  conceited  prig  which  he  is  often  taken  to  be ;  that  the 
higher  schools  and  colleges  do  not  turn  out  whole  batches  of 
atheists  and  disloj'al  citizens  ;  and  that  nowhere  are  to  be  found 
more  faithful  and  contented  subjects  of  the  British  Crown  than 


amongst  the  graduates  of  the  Calcutta  University.  All  this  may 
be  in  a  great  measure  true,  but  it  strikes  us  that  Mr.  Lethbridge 
is  rather  hasty  in  anticipating  the  severance  of  the  connexion 
between  Government  and  such  institutions  as  the  colleges  at 
Dacca  in  the  East  or  Poona  in  the  West  of  India.  For  what, 
may  we  ask,  is  the  pother  overhead  which  has  caused  the  author 
to  hunt  here  and  there  and  find  out  his  enemies?  Lord  Ripon's 
Government  has  very  properly  seen  that  the  time  has  arrived  for 
regularly  overhauling  the  whole  educational  machinery.  More 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  elapsed,  says  the  Resolution  of 
the  Home  Department  of  February  last,  since  Sir  C.  Wood's 
great  despatch,  and  ten  years  since  "  the  responsible  direction 
of  the  educational  system  was  entrusted  to  the  local 
Governments."  The  time  for  perusing  Annual  Reports  of  In- 
spectors and  lengthy  "  Notes  "  of  able  Under-Secretaries  about 
the  progress  of  education  is  past.  Schedules  and  statistics 
and  scales  of  fees  and  attendances  of  scholars,  however  care- 
fully analysed,  do  not  enable  the  highest  authorities  to  arrive 
at  a  clear  understanding  of  the  effects  of  the  policy  as  a  whole, 
or  to  say  in  what  direction  it  ought  to  be  modified.  Ia 
this  viev?  the  Commission  was  appointed,  comprising,  amongst 
others,  members  of  the  Civil  Service,  clergymen,  and  representa- 
tive's of  the  Hindu  and  Mohammedan  communities  in  Bombay, 
Madras,  and  Bengal.  Mr.  W.  W.  Hunter,  well  known  for  his 
literary  abilities  and  for  a  general  acquaintance  with  all  three 
Presidencies,  presides  over  the  whole.  After  excepting  the  Indian 
Universities  and  one  or  two  other  branches  of  the  system  from  the 
scope  of  the  inquiry,  the  Resolution  prescribes  to  the  Commission, 
certain  definite  aims.  As  funds  are  always  limited,  rich  natives 
are  to  be  invited  to  establish  new  schools  on  the  grant-in-aid 
system,  or  to  take  old  ones  into  their  management.  Municipal  bodies 
should  be  asked  to  manage  district  schools.  Indigenous  schools 
should  be  utilized  and  made  to  fit  in  with  the  general  scheme  of 
instruction,  and  the  village  plan  of  teaching  without  books, 
from  mere  dictation,  should  not  be  contemptuously  dismissed. 
The  training  of  teachers,  the  selection  of  text-books,  the  defects 
in  supervision,  the  system  of  rewards,  and  indeed  any  cognate- 
subjects,  are  not  excluded  from  free  and  full  discussion.  All 
this  is  coupled  with  an  assurance  that  no  departure  from  the 
despatch  of  1854  is  intended,  but  that  elementary  education 
must  be  improved,  while  higher  and  middle  education  must 
not  be  checked  or  hindered.  We  may  surely  remark  with 
Geronte,  in  Les  Fourberies  de  Scapin,  "  Qu'y  a-t-il  de  si  afrligeant 
a  tout  cela  ?  "  Mr.  Lethbridge  would  solve  the  matter  by  simply 
requiring  the  Government  of  India  to  double  or  treble  its  edu- 
cational grant,  as  if  mere  multiplication  or  addition  could  make 
an  Anglo-Indian  statesman.  There  is  no  public  department 
in  which  the  Government  has  a  greater  right  to  look  for  assist- 
ance from  the  richer  part  of  the  community,  and  few  in  which 
a  discriminating  generosity  ought  to  be  more  in  accordance 
with  sound  native  ideas.  To  endow  a  school  should  be  to- 
the  Hindu  almost  as  meritorious  as  to  dig  a  reservoir,  to  con- 
struct a  bridge,  or  to  make  a  road;  all  of  which  are  evidences 
of  piety  in  the  eyes  of  high  and  low.  Mr.  Lethbridge 
lays  stress  on  some  facts  and  dispels  one  or  two  popular 
errors.  He  says,  for  instance,  that  many  scholars  are  the  sons 
of  poor  parents  or  of  men  of  the  middle  class  struggling  to 
maintain  large  families  or  numerous  dependents ;  and  he  main- 
tains, with  some  success,  that  under  "  natural  economic  laws 
education  and  intelligence  will  filter  downwards,  and  eventually 
reach  the  masses."  But  he  displays  ignorance  of  rural  life  when 
he  contends  that  there  is  little  use  and  no  demand  in  India  for  the 
three  R's,  and  he  seems  to  find  fault  with  the  constitution  of  the 
Commission,  the  election  of  some  names  and  the  omission  of 
others.  The  truth  is  that  Mr.  Lethbridge  is  in  too  great  a  hurry, 
and  just  skims  over  the  superficies  of  a  big  subject.  In  a  general 
way  we  may  come  to  the  conclusion  that  elementary  and  high  and 
middle-class  education  should  all  three  advance  together,  and  that 
no  sort  of  social  or  political  advantage  is  to  be  gained  by  starving 
one  department  for  the  benefit  of  any  other.  For  further  sound 
deductions  we  must  be  content  to  wait  until  the  whole  matter  has 
been  thoroughly  threshed  out  by  a  set  of  educated  gentlemen,  who 
may  be  safely  trusted  to  listen  patiently  to  a  good  many  things 
that  they  already  know,  to  somethings  that  they  do  not  know,  and 
to  some  other  things  which  they  need  never  know  at  all. 


ANN  UNZ I  AT  A  GRIMANL* 

lyTR.  OXLEY'S  story,  although  confessedly  an  adaptation  of  M. 
_LYjL  Milkowsky's  clever  historical  romance  "  Les  Uscoques,"  is  far 
from  being  a  servile  translation,  and  might,  so  far  as  its  style  and 
language  are  concerned,  pass  for  an  original  work.  It  is  a  tale  of 
the  Bosnian  insurrection  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and,  as  events  move  slowly  and  changes  are  few  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  it  presents  a  very  fair  picture  of  the  life  and  aims 
of  the  Bosnian  peasants  even  at  the  present  dayr.  The  story  opens 
with  the  birth  of  a  son  in  the  house  of  one  Milosch  Widulitch,  and 
the  guests  assembled  to  celebrate  the  baptism  of  the  infant  discuss 
the  wrongs  which  theyr  suffer  under  their  Ottoman  oppressors. 
The  greatest  of  these  seems  to  be  the  Turkish  custom  of  carrying 
off  thousands  of  young  Christian  children  yearly  to  train  them  for 
service  in  the  corps  of  Janissaries,  and  the  father  declares  that  he 

*  Annunziata  Grimani.  By  T.  Louis  Oxley.  London :  Kerby  & 
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■would  rather  dash  out  his  child's  brains  than  see  him  exposed  to 
such  a  fate.  The  Governor  of  the  district  and  feudal  lord  ot'theplace, 
Osinan  Bey,  a  renegade  Bosnian  and  distant  relation  of  Milosch  him- 
self, however,  gives  orders  that  the  boy  shall  be  carried  off  when 
of  the  proper  age ;  but  when  that  time  arrives,  and  the  servants 
come  to  execute  the  command,  the  youth  is  found  to  have  been 
spirited  away.  Milosch  is  in  consequence  impaled  under  par- 
ticularly atrocious  circumstances,  and  the  young  Djordji,  after 
being  the  cause  of  the  Bey's  shooting  his  only  daughter,  is  spared 
to  become  the  hero  of  the  book.  The  rise  and  progress  of  the 
Serbian  nation  from  their  first  migration  from  beyond  the  Car- 
pathians and  settlement  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  during  the 
reign  of  Heraclius  (610-641),  until  they  began  to  make  their 
weight  felt  in  the  balance  of  political  power,  as  well  as  the  great 
struggle  between  the  Turks  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Ger- 
manic Empire  on  the  other,  and  the  portentous  scheme  of  Tope 
Clement  VIII.  for  organizing  a  new  Crusade  against  the  infidels, 
are  matters  of  history  which  are  important  to  the  understanding 
of  the  story,  and  the  author  has  contrived  to  tell  them  tersely  and 
make  them  interesting.  The  Pontiff,  believing  that  the  Slavs  may 
prove  an  important  instrument  in  furthering  his  aims,  consents  to 
employ  the  then  famous  baud  of  "  Uscoques,"  and  even  sanctions  the 
nomination  of  one  of  them  as  their  leader  with  the  title  of  Woivode, 
or  prince.  Who  these  "  Uscoques  "  were  is  best  told  in  the  words 
of  their  historian,  Cardinal  Miuucio  Minuci,  Archbishop  of  Zara, 
who  is  introduced  as  one  of  the  characters  in  this  work : — 

When  the  Turks  were  spread  over  Hungary,  Greece,  Servia,  and  Bulgaria, 
and  when  they  were  attacking  Croatia  and  Dalmatia,  some  courageous 
Slavs,  who  could  not  live  under  the  Turkish  yoke,  and  who  were  besides 
known  to  have  been  born  Christians,  quitted  their  country,  which  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Turks,  and  took  refuge  in  Christian  fortresses.  They  made 
sorties  nearly  every  day  to  go  and  fight  the  Turks  ;  for  it  was  grievous  to 
them  to  lose  their  country  and  their  homes.  They  knew  the  country  in- 
timately, and  were  familiar  with  the  passes  and  mountains;  and,  more- 
over, they  held  secret  communications  with  their  relations  and  friends. 

The  Pope's  choice  of  a  prince  for  the  Slav  insurgents  was  not  a 
happy  one,  a  vapouring,  fantastic  adventurer  named  Bertuci  being 
•appointed  "  Woivode  of  all  the  Bosnians,"  instead  of  one  or  other 
of  the  two  leading  spirits  of  the  Uscoques,  Djordji  Miloschewitch, 
the  hero,  and  Andre  Kosmatch,  a  patriot  whose  forte  seems  to 
have  lain  chiefly  in  assuming  disguises  and  counterfeiting  idiocy. 
But  the  Holy  Father  had  a  more  powerful  ally  in  the  wife  of 
Hassan  Pasha,  a  renegade  Italian,  who  had  been  appointed  Turkish 
Vizier  of  Bosnia.  This  lady,  though  adopting  outwardly  her 
husband's  new  creed,  maintains  secret  relations  with  the  Vatican, 
receiving  plenary  indulgence  for  her  apostasy  as  the  price  of 
her  intrigues  at  the  Ottoman  Court  in  favour  of  the  Christians. 
The  fatuity  of  Bertuci  and  the  intrigues  of  rival  diplomatists  are, 
however,  sufficient  to  counterbalance  even  her  powerful  aid,  and 
the  insurrection  is  at  first  a  dead  failure. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Djordji  has  met  with  an  adventure  which 
for  the  time  deprives  his  fellow-countrymen  of  his  services.  He 
had  fallen  in  love  with  and  was  beloved  by  Aununziata  Grimani, 
a  noble  Venetian  dame;  and  as  she  had  at  this  period  of  the 
story  just  been  publicly  betrothed  by  the  Doge,  for  State  reasons, 
to  the  young  Prince  of  Reuss,  the  lovers  agree  to  elope  together, 
assisted  by  a  Bosnian  monk  named  Father  Cyprian.  The  little 
craft  in  which  they  take  flight  is  pursued  by  one  of  the  Venetian 
patricians  ;  and,  in  a  very  melodramatic  scene  which  follows,  the 
young  Bosnian  and  Annunziata  are  married  by  the  friar  just  in 
time  to  get  the  ceremony  over  before  the  other  boat  comes  along- 
side ;  but  when  it  does,  the  two  men  light,  and  the  Vene- 
tian is  slain,  not  without  a  suspicion  of  foul  play  on  the  part 
of  the  lady.  Thus  it  happened  that  while  under  Bertuci's  leader- 
ship his  compatriots  were  wasting  their  strength  in  an  abortive 
■expedition,  the  man  who  should  have  been  their  chief  was 
living  in  happy  seclusion  with  his  peasant-mother  and  his  patrician 
bride.  Of  course  he  is  at  last  obliged  to  show  himself,  and  his 
supposed  defection  being  forgiven,  he  is  accepted  as  Woivode  vice 
Bertuci  deposed,  and  leads  the  Bosnian  braves  against  the  Turk, 
this  time  as  a  contingent  of  the  Imperial  German  army.  In  the 
battle  which  ends  the  book,  poetic  justice  is  done  upon  all  the 
villains  of  the  piece,  and  Djordji,  though  grievously  wounded, 
recovers,  to  live  happily  ever  afterwards  with  his  wife  Annunziata 
among  his  own  people. 

The  above  is  a  mere  outline  sketch  of  the  story,  which,  it  will 
be  seen,  is  not  wanting  in  stirring  and  original  incidents.  An 
underplot  of  history  runs  through  the  whole,  which  we  have  pur- 
posely abstained  from  describing ;  but  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the 
■diplomatists  in  whose  hands  the  poor  Uscoques  were,  without 
knowing  it,  mere  pieces  on  the  chess-board,  are  scarcely  less  in- 
teresting than  those  of  the  more  legitimate  dramatis  persoyxcc 
themselves. 

Although  not  displaying  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
details  of  Oriental  life,  the  author  has  seized  upon  certain  features 
of  it,  and  portrayed  them  with  a  stern  and  olten  ghastly  reality. 
Centuries  of  intercourse  with  Western  civilization  have  given  an 
external  gloss  to  the  character  of  the  Turk  ;  but  at  heart  he  differs 
but  little  from  his  Tartar  ancestor,  and  the  picture  which  M. 
Milkowsky  has  drawn  of  a  Bosnian  Moslem  Bey  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  reckless  of  human  life,  and  careless  of  everything  but  his 
own  pleasures  and  ambitions,  might  well  pass  for  the  portrait  of 
an  Osmanli  Pasha  of  the  present  day,  with  the  exception  that  the 
latter  is  obliged  to  yield  somewhat  to  the  first  commandment  of 
the  Western  moral  code,  the  duty  of  keeping  up  appearances.  For 
instance,  the  punishment  accorded  to  the  Kiehaya,  or  steward,  and 
the  peasant  Milosch,  for  keeping  the  son  of  the  latter  out  of  the 


way  of  the  recruiting  officers  of  the  Janissary  corps,  will  seem 
by  no  means  exaggerated'  to  any  one  acquainted  with  Eastern 
manners;  and  although  Pashas  are  nowadays  far  too  considerate 
to  offend  the  sensibilities  of  Giaours  with  such  sights,  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  scenes  similar  to  those  described  never  take 
place  even  at  the  present  time : — 

The  Kiehaya  fell  on  his  knees  before  the  Bey.    Bowing  his  head  to  the 
ground  and  stretching  out  his  hands,  he  prostrated  himself  at  his  feet. 
The  Bey  cast  a  sidelong  look  at  him. 

"  The  Giaour  has  hidden  his  son,"  cried  the  Kiehaya  with  a  voice  full  of 
tears.  "  He  awaits  thy  commands  in  the  subterranean  hapiz  (prison).  Oh, 
Bey,  powerful  and  just !  " 

"Let  him  lose  his  head,  and  let  the  Giaour  be  impaled,"  said  the  Bev,  in 
a  curt  and  hard  voice,  indicating  the  Kiehaya  with  his  eyes. 

He  pronounced  these  words  with  a  perfectly  calm  voice,  not  as  if  he  were 
dealing  with  two  human  lives,  but  with  some  insignificant  trifle. 

"Ewala  Etl'endim,"  said  the  Kiehaya,  risiug  and  bowing  lowly,  his  hand 
on  his  heart.    "Thou  art  just." 

The  question  whether  the  barbarous  punishment  of  impaling 
has  been  employed  in  the  Slav  provinces  of  Turkey  within  the 
last  few  years  has  been  so  recently  and  warmly  discussed  in  the 
newspapers  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  reopen  it  here  ;  but,  by  way  of 
comment  upon  the  Bey's  treatment  of  his  own  household, we  mayrefer 
to  that  best  of  all  authorities  upon  the  domestic  economy  of  Moslem 
peoples,  the  late  Mr.  Lane,  the  well-known  translator  of  the 
Arabian  Nights.  In  one  of  the  notes  to  that  work  he  tells  us  of 
two  cases  that  came  under  his  own  notice,  in  one  of  which  a 
Mussulman  put  his  wife  to  death  without  any  attempt  at  conceal- 
ment, on  a  charge  of  incontinence ;  and  in  the  other  an  official 
undermined  two  houses  which  were  in  the  way  of  a  public  fountain 
which  he  was  constructing,  and  endeavoured  to  cause  the  death  of 
their  owners  because  they  refused  to  sell  their  property.  In 
neither  of  these  instances  was  there  any  attempt  at  punishing  the 
delinquents,  nor  did  public  opinion  attach  the  least  blame  to  their 
conduct. 

Either  M.  Milkowsky  or  his  adapter  is  responsible  for  some 
very  grave  philological  blunders  which  disfigure  the  book.  There 
is  no  more  reason  for  introducing  scraps  of  Italian,  Turkish,  or 
Serbian  into  a  Bosnian  romance,  than  there  was  for  Mark  Twain's 
agent  in  The  Tramp  Abroad  to  introduce  scraps  of  so-called  Zulu 
and  Chocktaw  into  his  report ;  but  when  authors  cannot  resist  this 
pedantic  habit  they  might  at  least  take  the  trouble  to  copy  the  sen- 
tences correctly  out  of  their  dialogue-books.  Salam  alelkiem  and 
Safal  yuieldi,  we  may  remark,  for  example,  are  not  Turkish,  nor, 
indeed,  any  other  language,  and,  seeing  that  they  are  repeated 
several  times,  the  printer  can  hardly  be  charged  with  the  mistake. 
Again,  even  allowing  for  his  Serbian  nationality  and  the  excite- 
ment of  departure,  Djordji  would  probably  have  been  more  careful 
of  his  genders  than  to  bid  his  high-born  wife  farewell  in  such 
words  as  "  Adio  mia  caro  !  "  But  in  spite  of  these  and  a  few  other 
blemishes  Annujiziata  Grimani  is  a  very  readable  story,  and  has  a 
special  interest  in  the  present  political  aspect  of  affairs  in  the  East. 


RECENT  VERSE.* 

THE  executors  of  Mr.  Longfellow  have  allowed  very  little  time 
to  elapse  before  collecting  his  last  poems  into  the  slender 
volume  to  which  they  have  given  the  appropriately  fanciful  title 
of  In  the  Harbour.  Two  sonnets  are  reserved  to  illustrate  a 
certain  passage  of  his  biography  ;  and  a  drama,  Michael  Anyelo, 
will  probably  form,  a  little  later  on,  a  separate  volume.  But,  with 
these  exceptions,  the  poetical  writings  of  Mr.  Longfellow  are  now 
complete.  The  present  gleaning  follows  too  soon  upon  the  publi- 
cation of  Ultima  Thule  to  be  other  than  very  small  in  quantity ; 
nor  are  we  sure  that  in  point  of  quality  all  that  is  here  printed 
would  have  been  given  to  the  world  by  the  author.  Of  the 
new  pieces,  "  Hermes  Trismegistus  "  is  the  most  striking ;  it  is 
an  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  figure  of  the  arcane  philosopher  as 
described  by  Manetho  and  Seleucus.  "  The  Poet's  Calendar  "  is  a 
series  of  decorative  stanzas,  each  devoted  to  a  separate  month  ; 
these  are  some  of  them  as  bright  and  delicate  as  anything  Mr. 
Longfellow  has  done  for  many  years.  Here  is  the  very  charming 
verse  dedicated  to  the  fifth  month  of  the  year: — 

MAY. 

Hark  !  the  sea-faring  wild-fowl  loud  proclaim 

My  coming,  and  the  swarming  of  the  bees. 
These  are  my  heralds,  and  behold  !  my  name 

Js  written  in  blossoms  on  the  hawthorn-trees. 

I  tell  the  mariner  when  to  sail  the  seas; 
I  waft  o'er  all  the  land  fiom  far  away 

The  breath  and  bloom  of  the  Hesperides, 
My  birthplace.    I  am  Maia.    I  am  May. 

"  The  Children's  Crusade "  is  unfinished  and  unrevised,  but  ex- 
tends to  some  hundred  and  fifty  lines.  It  is  founded  on  a 
mediaeval  story  of  a  company  of  boys,  twenty  thousand  in 
number,  who  set  out  for  the  Holy  Land  early  in  the  twelfth 
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century,  but  -were  broken  up  and  lost  before  tbey  reached  the  beart 
of  Italy.  This  was  a  subject  -which  Mr.  Longfellow,  in  his  prime, 
■would  have  treated  -with  great  spirit.  Fourteen  sentences  or 
epigrams,  given  in  elegiac  verse,  were  written  last  year,  and  show 
no  fatigue  in  the  pen  of  the  aged  poet.  Indeed,  although  we  are 
obliged  to  confess  that  the  slender  book  before  us  is  no  very 
weighty  contribution  to  literature,  it  contains  not  a  little  verse 
which  only  a  practised  poet  could  have  written,  and  scarcely  any 
which  suggests  that  the  author's  powers  were  failing.  Mr. 
Longfellow's  literary  career  was  a  singularly  even  one  ;  his  style 
scarcely  fluctuated  or  altered  from  his  earliest  to  his  latest  appear- 
ance. The  last  poem  in  the  present  volume,  "  The  Bells  of  St. 
Bias,"  is  dated  March  15,  1S82,  and  is  in  no  essential  points  of 
style  to  be  distinguished  from  such  elegant  and  touching  pieces 
as  "Autumnal  Nightfall,"  written  by  the  same  author  nearly 
sixty  years  ago.  Mr.  Longfellow's  sonnets  were  almost  always 
good.  This  was  indeed  a  form  of  composition  in  which  he  par- 
ticularly excelled,  and  his  finest  sonnets  will  long  hold  their  place  as 
the  best  that  America  has  produced.  Six  of  these  forms  are  con- 
tained in  his  last  book,  and  one  of  them,  at  least,  that  entitled 
"  Chimes,"  will  take  rank  among  his  best.  We  prefer  to  quote 
that  called  "  Possibilities,"  in  which  the  poet,  writing  a  couple 
■of  months  before  his  end,  looked  forward  to  the  immediate  future 
■of  the  art  in  which  he  had  toiled  so  faithfully  and  so  long  :— 

Where  are  the  Poets,  unto  whom  belong 

The  Olympian  heights  ;  whose  singiug  shafts  were  sent 
Straight  to  the  mark,  and  not  from  bows  half  bent, 

But  with  the  utmost  tension  of  the  thong  ? 

Where  are  the  stately  argosies  of  song, 

Whose  rushing  keels  made  music  as  they  went 
Sailing  in  search  of  some  new  continent. 

With  all  sail  set,  and  steady  winds  and  strong  ? 

Perhaps  there  lives  some  dreamy  boy,  untaught 
In  schools,  some  graduate  of  the  held  or  street, 
Who  shall  become  a  master  of  the  art, 

An  admiral  sailing  the  high  seas  of  thought, 
Fearless  and  first,  and  steering  with  his  fleet 
For  lands  not  yet  laid  down  in  any  chart. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  do  justice  to  the  claims  of  Mr. 
Aubrey  de  Vere,  or  to  decide  his  exact  rank  among  contemporary 
writers.  It  is  just  forty  years  since  the  publication  of  his  Search 
•after  Proserpine  was  hailed  as  the  advent  of  a  new  poet,  and  a 
select  circle  of  observers  collected  around  this  promising  son  of  a 
'distinguished  father.  Since  that  time  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere  has 
■never  allowed  the  interest  which  he  takes  in  the  political  and 
ecclesiastical  welfare  of  Ireland  to  interfere  with  the  flow  of  his 
verse.  At  intervals,  which  of  late  have  become  shorter  rather  than 
longer,  he  has  kept  himself  before  the  public  as  a  poet.  All  that 
he  writes  is  elevated,  refined,  and  enthusiastic  ;  he  has  borrowed 
Eot  a  little  of  the  fire  of  Shelley,  of  the  earnest  grace  of  Words- 
worth ;  he  never  sinks  below  a  certain  level  of  excellence,  and  is 
always  master  of  himself.  Yet  he  scarcely  obtains  a  place  among 
the  poets,  except  perhaps  on  the  score  of  his  fine  sonnets,  which 
have  found  their  way  into  anthologies.  The  secret  of  this  ob- 
scurity is  not  hard  to  guess  ;  it  is  scarcely  altogether  the  fault  of 
the  public.  The  poetry  of  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere  is  too  monotonous  ; 
lie  does  not  reach  what  chemists  call  the  flashing-point ;  he  is  never 
on  flame.  His  latest  volume,  The  Foray  of  Queen  Meave,  consists 
•of  a  series  of  paraphrases  from  fragments  of  the  ancient  Irish  epic, 
the  Tain  bo  Vuailgne.  We  have  read  these  stories  with  a  certain 
respect,  both  for  their  antiquarian  and  their  literary  value,  but  we 
-cannot  conscientiously  say  that  we  read  them  with  interest.  The  best 
of  them  seems  to  us  to  be  "The  Combat  at  the  Ford,"  in  which 
Firdia,  the  Patr'oclus  of  ancient  Irish  legend,  is  seduced  by  female 
wiles  to  fight  in  deadly  combat  with  Cuchullain,  his  Achilles. 
The  position  is  one  of  great  beauty  and  pathos ;  the  celebrated 
affection  of  the  friends,  the  large  issues  which  hang  upon  the 
■contest,  the  solemn  pomp  and  circumstance  with  which  the  combat 
is  surrounded,  combine  to  make  the  scene  one  of  the  most  sug- 
gestive that  a  poet's  heart  could  desire. 

Mr.  Ryder  dedicates  his  poems  to  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere,  and 
may  therefore  very  naturally  follow  him  in  our  critical  examina- 
tion. The  mysteries  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  are  so 
imaginative,  and  lend  themselves  so  easily  to  poetical  expression, 
that  it  is  strange  that  they  have  contributed  so  little  to  English 
literature.  The  flaming  lyrics  of  Crashaw,  Mr.  Coventry  Patmore's 
book  of  odes  called  The  Unknown  Eros,  and  a  few  fragments 
ef  Cardinal  Newman,  are  all  that  occur  to  us  as  combining 
English  poetry  of  a  high  order  with  the  expression  of  Catholic 
doctrine.  Mr.  Ryder  is  more  devout  than  poetical ;  he  possesses 
a  certain  fluency,  but  no  distinction  or  grace.  As  is  very  usual 
with  cultivated  amateurs  of  his  class,  he  is  most  skilful  when  held 
within  the  limits  of  the  sonnet.  His  "No vena  of  Sonnets  in 
honour  of  St.  Philip  Neri  "  are  quite  readable  by  all  to  whom  the 
subject-matter  is  not  an  offence.  He  translates  with  considerable 
vigour  the  curious  Philomena  of  St.  Bonaventure,  which  he  is 
singular  in  attributing  to  John  of  Hoveuden ;  this  interesting 
masterpiece  of  mediaeval  mysticism  was  more  worthy  of  the  labour 
expended  on  it  than  a  rathersilly  legend  out  of  Gazet's  Tia  Hilaria. 
A  sonnet  on  "  Sleep "  will  display  Mr.  Ryder's  talent  at  its 
best: — 

Lift  me  from  life's  sharp  rocks  and  float  me,  Sleep, 
Far  out  upon  thy  waters  all  alone, 
There  let  me  sink  beneath  the  soft,  sea  moan 

Of  wind  and  wave  into  the  stilly  deep, 

Nor  any  jot  of  my  wrecked  fortunes  keep 
To  float  me  with,  no  face  that  1  have  known 
Of  irknd  or  foe,  nor  that  worst  face — my  own; 

I  would  be  dead  and  cease  to  laugh  and  weep. 


In  soft  forgetfulness  my  spirit  still. 

Till  busy  morning  sees  me  cast  ashore, 
To  face  the  grind  of  custom's  daily  drill, 

To  find  life's  apple  rotten  at  the  core  ; 
So  but  God's  arm  were  round  me  'twere  not  ill 

If  sleep  were  death,  and  life's  dull  fit  were  o'er. 

The  difficulty  of  writing  well  at  a  distance  from  any  stirring 
intellectual  centre  is  a  phenomenon  which  has  hardly  received 
the  examination  it  deserves.  Mr.  Grant  has  a  certain  faculty 
for  writing,  and  it  is  perhaps  unfortunate  for  him  that  he  has 
been  obliged  to  versify  "  in  deep  jungle  and  on  wide  Patna,  by 
river  and  tank  and  temple,"  instead  of  by  the  less  heroic  banks  of 
Thames  or  Isis.  His  Songs  from  the.  Sunny  South  show  a  total 
absence  of  critical  judgment;  the  candid  friend,  the  inattentive 
relative,  have  been  unseasonably  absent,  and  the  result  is  that  he 
has  printed  everything  that  he  has  written.  A  domestic  critic 
would  have  whispered  that  a  poem  composed  in  the  manner  which 
is  described  in  the  prose  introduction  to  "Epitnethon"  could 
scarcely  hope  to  be  a  success.  "  Begun  without  fixed  form  or 
fashion  in  the  morning,  it  rapidly  eloped  with  the  first  young 
thoughts,  and  stood  of  age  in  far  fewer  hours  than  go  to  form  a 
day,  an  undisciplined,  spoiled,  and  precocious  Daughter."  Mr. 
Grant's  prose  style,  as  will  be  seen  from  this  extract,  is  singularly 
unhappy ;  his  verse  is  occasionally  good  enough  to  make  us 
regret  that  he  should  be  so  inexperienced  as  to  think  that  his 
crude  improvisations  are  of  value  to  the  world.  He  has  lately 
adopted,  we  see,  those  exotic  forms  of  verse  which  were  in  fashion 
a  year  or  two  ago,  and  he  is  precisely  the  sort  of  writer  whose 
manner  might  possibly  ba  improved  by  a  diligent  practice  in 
ballades  and  villanelles.  The  severity  of  these  forms  might  tend 
to  correct  the  fluent  laxity  of  his  style. 

In  Mr.  Carruthers  we  find  a  lively  admirer  of  Henry  Kirke 
White,  to  whom  the  extraordinary  partiality  of  Southey  and 
Byron  gave  a  vogue  and  a  prominence  far  beyond  his  deserts. 
Mr.  Carruthers  speaks  as  if  he  had  personally  enjoyed  White's 
acquaintance,  and  addresses  him  as  "  My  Henry,"  in  a  very  feeble 
imitation  of  that  watery  poem,  "  The  Christiad."  Mr.  Carruthers 
is  a  warm  eulogist  of  this  latter  fragment,  but  his  praise  is  not 
very  valuable,  for  he  confesses 

One  word  I  heard,  then  knew  not  if  thy  song- 
Were  sweet;  I  could  not,  even  with  much  endeavour 

Find  out — nay,  heed,  if  it  were  fair  and  strong 
And  masterful  and  noble. 

This  has  been  precisely  our  own  position  with  regard  to  "  Apoander." 
an  epic  in  the  Spenserian  stanza ;  we  have  not,  "  even  with  much 
endeavour,"  as  Mr.  Carruthers  would  say,  been  able  to  discern 
what  it  is  all  about,  and  we  therefore  offer  it  up  as  a  sacrifice  to 
the  interesting  manes  of  Kirke  White. 

Mr.  Thomas  Leech  is  a  policeman  at  Bow  Street,  and  this  gives 
a  curious  interest  to  his  Life's  Pathway.  The  sordid  pursuit  of 
crime,  as  was  quite  natural,  has  given  him  a  tendency  to  devote 
his  unprofessional  moments  to  the  rosiest  problems  of  life.  His 
poems  throw  no  light  at  all  on  the  mysteries  of  London  ;  he  is 
anything  but  a  Gaboriau  in  metre.  He  tells  us  that  his  verses 
are  composed  at  moments  when  "  I  sometimes  turn  my  eyes  from 
this  world  of  sickening  realities."  Those  who  know  how  exceed- 
ingly close  and  ill-ventilated  most  of  our  London  police-stations 
are  will  not  regard  this  last  expression  as  at  all  exaggerated. 
Poetry,  without  which,  as  another  bard  has  told  us,  "life  would 
be  nothing  more  than  a  disgusting  sensibility,"  is  a  haven  to  Mr. 
Leech,  who  retires  to  it  from  the  drunkards  and  the  burglars  of 
Bow  Street,  and  "  sitting  011  this  lonely  mountain-top,  he  seems  to 
have  escaped  the  night  of  pains  and  passions  and  follies  suspended 
over  that  distant  "  temple  of  order.  Most  of  Mr.  Leech's  poems 
are  composed  in  a  stanza  which  has  enjoyed  the  patronage  of 
Shelley  and  Moore,  but  which  requires  a  delicate  touch  to  preserve 
its  refinement.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  a  professional  experience 
has  not  shown  Woman  to  Mr.  Leech  under  her  fairest  and  gentlest 
guise ;  but  the  cynicism  of  these  lines  seems  to  us  to  be  too  sweep- 
ing, even  from  the  lyre  of  a  policeman: — 

On  flagway  side 

Their  fiery  pride 
Falls  from  their  brows  unbending  : 

Such  direful  hail 

From  comet's  tail 
Ne'er  comes  when  skies  its  rending. 

At  flower-show,  ball, 

Theatre,  all 
Where  Folly  flaps  her  pinions, 

There  let  her  go 

Herself  to  show 
Great  Fashion's  finest  minion. 

Mr.  Leech  has  not  adopted  Burns's  genial  admonition  with  regard 
to  "sister  Woman." 


PAFILLOVS  VIRGIL.* 

FREQUENT  as  editions  of  Virgil  have  been,  there  is  every 
reason  to  welcome  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Papil  Ion's  work. 
The  purpose  with  which  it  was  undertaken  cannot  be  better  ex- 
pressed than  in  the  words  of  the  preface: — 

The  very  copiousness  of  such  a  commentary  as  Professor  Conington's 
may  oppress  a  student  with  the  feeling  of  embarras  de  ricltesses ;  while  Dr. 


*  P.  Vergili  3Iartmis  Opera — Virgil.  With  an  Introduction  and  Xotes, 
by  T.  L.  Papillon,  M.A.,  Tutor  of  New  College,  formerly  Scholar  of  lialliol, 
and  Fellow  of  Merton.   Oxford :  Clarendon  Press.  i832. 
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Kennedy,  on  the  other  hand — valuable  as  are  his  appendices  on  Virgilian 
Geography,  Mythology,  Prosody,  and  Syntax — is  in  his  commentary  only 
too  chary  of  his  learning.  My  aim  has  been  to  provide  a  commentary, 
which,  however  inferior  to  either  of  these  in  quality,  may  supply  a  want 
that  ray  experience  as  a  College  tutor  has  shown  to  exist — the,  want  of 
something  intermediate  between  them  in  quantity.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
rival  Conington  ;  and  had  Dr.  Kennedy's  commentary  been  fuller  and 
more  continuous,  mine  need  not  have  been  written. 

The  existence  of  the  want  to  which  Mr.  Papillon  refers  cannot  be 
better  proved  than  by  the  wide  circulation  which  has  been 
obtained  by  abridgments  of  Coning'ton's  edition.  These  publica- 
tions, unsatisfactory  as  they  are  in  many  respects,  have  been 
rendered  necessary  by  the  absence  of  any  thoroughly  good  edition 
of  Virgil  for  educational  purposes.  The  need  of  compressing  into 
a  limited  space  as  much  matter  as  possible  has  constantly  led  to  a 
statement  of  Conington's  conclusions,  without  the  arguments 
by  which  he  was  guided,  so  that  these  works  always  have  the 
air  of  cram-books,  and  fail  to  guide  young  scholars  to  an  intelligent 
study  of  Virgil.  No  doubt  the  reason  why  competent  scholars 
have  not  long  since  supplied  the  want  which  has  been  shown  to 
exist  is  to  be  found  in  the  enormous  amount  of  labour  already  ex- 
pended on  Virgil.  The  work  of  Wagner  and  of  Ribbeck  on  the 
text,  and  the  commentaries  of  Forbiger  and  Conington,  not  to 
mention  others  of  high  excellence,  have  rendered  further  original 
research  almost  unnecessary,  at  any  rate  in  the  present  generation; 
and  to  fresh  editors  is  left  the  laborious  task  of  compilation  and 
selection,  together  with  the  necessity,  so  irksome  to  real  lovers  of 
their  author,  of  commenting  on  commentators.  Work  of  this 
nature,  howevej-,  while  it  makes  less  demands  upon  the  scholarship 
and  critical  insight  of  an  editor  than  the  labours  of  original 
research,  needs  in  an  even  higher  degree  the  qualities  of  literary 
taste  and  sound  common  sense.  In  Mr.  Papillon  these  qualities 
are  conspicuous.  It  is  seldom  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
interpretations  adopted  by  an  editor  commends  itself  to  the  judg- 
ment of  scholars  as  is  the  case  in  these  notes,  while  Mr.  Papillon's 
experience  as  a  college  tutor  has  shown  him  exactly  where  notes 
are  ireeded,  and  has  saved  him,  as  a  rule,  from  overloading  his 
commentary  with  superfluous  explanations. 

The  Introduction  is  thoroughly  satisfactory.  For  the  literary 
criticism  of  Virgil's  poems  Mr.  Papillon  has  wisely  been  content  to 
refer  students  to  the  writings  of  Professors  Conington,  Sellar,  and 
Nettleship  :  while  he  devotes  his  space  rather  to  questions  of 
textual  criticism  and  orthography,  which,  as  he  justly  says,  are 
not  much  treated  of  in  existing  editions.  Perhaps  the  most  inter- 
esting part  of  the  Introduction  is  the  chapter  on  the  text  of 
Virgil.  Here  Mr.  Papillon  gives  a  list  of  the  principal  MSS.,  and 
Ribbeck's  estimate  of  their  relative  importance.  Good  as  this 
portion  of  the  work  is,  it  would,  of  course,  be  still  more  valuable 
had  Mr.  Papillon  made  some  independent  study  of  the  MSS. 
Still,  he  gives  all  the  information  that  an  ordinary  student 
requires,  and  much  more  than  many  respectable  scholars  possess. 
The  three  main  periods  of  recension  of  Latin  texts  are  clearly 
defined,  and  the  characteristics  of  the  work  of  each  are  pointed 
out.  The  renewed  study  of  classical  authors  at  the  time  of  the 
pagan  revival  in  the  fifth  century  is  well  illustrated  by  the  sub- 
si  rvptiones  added  at  that  period  to  existing  MSS.  The  Cursive 
MSS.  of  the  ninth  and  following  centuries  are  next  noticed,  and 
due  credit  is  given  to  the  scholars  of  the  Renaissance,  whose  work 
is  perhaps  in  some  danger  of  being  undervalued  at  the  present 
day,  owing  to  the  different  canons  of  criticism  now  prevalent.  Mr. 
Papillon's  estimate  of  their  work  is  worth  quoting: — 

Collection  of  materials  for  future  criticism  was  thus  the  chief  work  of 
the  Renaissance  scholars  ;  their  own  restoration  of  Latin  texts  being  liable 
to  much  uncertainty.  Thus,  their  aim  being  to  restore  a  readable  text 
rather  than  the  "  ipsissima  verba"  of  the  writer,  they  often  till  up  Uicunce 
in  MSS.,  especially  in  the  case  of  poets,  where  their  own  practice  in  Latin 
versification  tempted  them  to  supply  what  was  lacking- 

An  amusing  example  of  the  tendency  of  commentators  of  this 
period  to  interpolate  verses  of  their  own  composition  is  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Papillon.  A  missing  pentameter  in  Tibullus  was  supplied 
in  four  different  ways  by  four  editors,  who  seem  to  have  supposed 
that  when  they  had  made  sense  of  the  passage  they  had  done  all 
that  could  be  expected  of  them.  Mr.  Papillon  gives  a  short 
account  of  the  more  important  printed  editious  of  Virgil,  in  which 
he  attaches  due  importance  to  the  work  of  Heyne,  Wagner,  and 
Ribbeck,  while  he  certainly  does  not  make  too  much  of  Ribbeck's 
fondness  for  emendation  on  a  priori  principles.  This  chapter 
contains  also  some  remarks  on  the  ancient  commentators  on  Virgil, 
and  especially  on  Servius,  whose  testimony  is  of  importance, 
because  it  may  very  probably  rest  to  a  large  extent  upon 
the  scholarship  of  the  first  century.  On  the  vexed  question 
of  Virgilian  orthography  Mr.  Papillon  occupies  a  position 
mid-way  between  such  scholars  as  Ribbeck  or  Conington 
and  those  old-fashioned  persons  who  are  content  to  adopt 
the  conventional  spelling  of  the  Renaissance  scholars.  Where 
the  evidence  of  MSS.  and  of  inscriptions  is '  practically  conclusive 
he  follows  their  authority  ;  but  where  there  is  good  evidence  of 
variety  of  spelling  he  keeps  to  one  form,  and  that  one  the  most 
familiar.  It  is  fully  admitted  that  in  a  purely  critical  edition  the 
method  of  Ribbeck  and  other  scholars  is  the  sound  one ;  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that,  in  an  edition  intended  for  educational 
purposes,  Mr.  Papillon's  is  the  right  course  to  adopt.  Thus,  he 
writes  valgus  and  divum,  not  volgus  and  divom,  and  excludes  the 
nominative  and  accusative  plural  in  is.  We  have,  however, 
noticed  one  passage  at  any  rate  (.-En.  I.  358)  where  the  form  in 
is  is,  no  doubt  inadvertently,  used.  Mr.  Papillon  supports  his 
choice  in  these  two  respects  by  an  examination  of  the  MS.  testi- 


mony collected  by  Ribbeck.  From  this  it  certainly  appears  that  the 
form  iu  es  is  quite  as  well  supported  as  that  in  is.  With  regard  to 
the  other  question,  the  choice  between  uoaud  vu,  the  evidence  is  in 
favour  of  the  former  spelling,  if  we  accept  Ribbeck's  estimate  of 
the  importance  of  the  Palatine  MS.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to 
say  whether  his  judgment  was  at  all  influenced  by  the  prevalence 
in  this  MS.  of  the  orthography  which  he  adopts,  and  in  this  con- 
nexion a  fresh  collation  by  some  scholar  not  pledged  to  Ribbeck's 
views  would  be  interesting.  In  the  spelling  of  Virgil's  name  Mr. 
Papillon  shows  common  sense.  He  writes  "  Vergilius,"  in  accord- 
ance with  the  best  authority,  but  retains  "  Virgil  "  as  the  Angli- 
cized form.  "When  French  scholars  renounce  their  '  Virgile,"' 
says  Mr.  Papillon,  "  and  Italians  expunge  '  Virgilio  '  from  the  text 
of  Dante ;  or  when  Englishmen  brand  as  illegitimate  such  Angli- 
cized names  as  '  Horace,'  '  Livy,'  '  Athens,'  or  '  Rome ' ;  then,  I 
think,  it  will  be  time  to  insist  upon  the  universal  adoption  of 
'  Vergil.'  "  The  fourth  and  last  chapter  of  the  introduction  deals 
with  '•'  The  Virgilian  Hexameter."  It  contains  an  excellent  account 
of  the  development  of  the  Latin  hexameter  from  the  time  of 
Ennius  to  that  of  Virgil,  and  a  tolerably  exhaustive  list  of  the 
metrical  licenses  admitted  by  Virgil. 

In  his  commentary  Mr.  Papillon  is  careful  to  adapt  his  notes  to 
the  requirements  of  those  for  whom  he  writes,  avoiding  displays 
of  irrelevant  learning.  He  devotes,  perhaps,  too  much  attention 
to  grammatical  technicalities,  and  is  over-fond  of  the  device  of 
explaining  the  use  of  a  mood  or  a  case  by  labelling  it  with  an 
adjective  which  really  explains  nothing.  Of  what  use  is  it  tr> 
students  to  be  told  that  an  expression  is  proleptic,  that  a  sub- 
junctive is  "  potential,"  or  that  a  noun  is  in  the  "ablative  of 
accompaniment  "  ?  Mr.  Papillon  is  certainly  right  in  thinking  that 
"  the  shortest  and  simplest  way  of  explaining  a  passage  is 
often  to  translate  it."  He  avails  himself  rather  freely  of  this 
method,  and  generally  with  satisfactory  results.  We  do  not 
quite  understand  why  in  the  Eclogues  and  Georgics  he  gives 
the  English  of  such  words  as  "  allia,"  "  serpyllum,"  &c.  As  his 
work  is  intended  for  educational  purposes,  it  would  surely  be  better 
not  to  supersede  in  any  way  the  use  of  a  dictionary.  In  the  matter 
of  readings  Mr.  Papillon  is  usually  careful  to  follow  the  weight  of 
MS.  authority,  attaching,  on  the  authority  of  Ribbeck,  most 
importance  to  the  Palatine  MS.  Thus  in  Georgic  II.  52  he  reads 
"  voles,"  rather  than  "  voces,"  and  two  lines  further  on  "  faciat " 
for  "  faciet."  In  line  382  of  the  same  book  Ribbeck's  ingenious 
conjecture  "  in  gemes :'  is  adopted.  The  best  MSS.  have 
"  ingentis'' ;  but  Mr.  Papillon  points  out  that  in  the  Medicean  and 
Palatine  MSS.  the  divisions  between  words  are  rarely  marked. 
Conington's  readiug,  "  ingeniis,"  rests  on  the  Roman  MS.  alone, 
which  Ribbeck  accounts  the  least  trustworthy  of  all  the  uncial 
MSS.  Iu  Jmi.  I.  428  Mr.  Papillon  departs  from  his  usual  rule, 
and  adopts  Ribbeck's  reading  of  "  petunt  "  for  "  locant,"  which  is 
supported  by  the  best  MSS.  In  the  previous  line,  however,  he 
rejects  "  theatri,"  adopted  by  Conington  on  scarcely  sufficient 
grounds,  and  reads  "  theatris."  The  same  line  contains  two 
deviations  from  readings  now  generally  accepted  in  England,  but 
they  are  of  small  importance.  In  Eel.  HI.  110  there  is  an 
awkward  confusion  which  perhaps  arises  from  carelessness  in 
revising  proofs.  In  the  text  we  find  "  temnet "  for  "  metuet," 
but  the  note  assumes  "  metuet,"  and  does  not  mention  any  other 
reading.  Similarly,  in  JEn.  I.  396,  the  text  has  "  respectare," 
while  the  note  makes  it  clear  that  Mr.  Papillon  reads  "  despectare." 

In  the  interpretation  of  doubtful  passages  Mr.  Papillon  is  generally 
very  happy.  In  many  instances  we  are  inclined  to  prefer  his 
renderings  to  those  of  Conington.  Conspicuous  among  these  is 
the  expression  "  cratera  coronant"  (Georgic  II.  52),  which 
Conington  takes  to  be.  a  mistranslation  of  Homer's  Kprjrrjpas- 
iTT€o-T€^ravTo  ttotolo.  Mr.  Papillon  adopts  the  rival  interpretation, 
"  wreathe  the  bowl "  ;  it  seems  to  us  that  the  similar  expression, 
"cratera  corona  induit"  (_En.  III.  525),  is  almost  conclusive 
evidence  in  favour  of  this  rendering.  In  Georgic  I.  47,  it  seems 
better  to  take  "  ruperunt "  as  equivalent  to  "  rumpere  solent,"  than 
to  adopt  Conington's  explanation  of  the  word  as  expressing 
instantaneous  action.  In  1.  150  of  this  book  Conington  translates 
the  words  "  frumentis  labor  additus,"  "  the  wheat  had  plagues  of 
its  own."  Mr.  Papillon  justly  points  out  that  the  whole  context 
refers  to  human  labour,  and  translates  "  corn-crops  had  toil  and 
trouble  attached  to  them."  This  rendering  seems  altogether 
preferable  to  the  other.  The  explanation  of  "  medio  restu,"  in  1.  297,. 
as  referring  to  "  midday  heat "  rather  than  to  summer,  may 
also  be  correct,  but  it  is  more  open  to  question.  In  iEn.  II.  172 
we  are  disposed  to  adopt  Mr.  Papillon's  rendering  of  "  arrectis 
oculis  "  as  against  Conington's.  Conington  takes  "  arrectis  "  to  mean 
"  raised  in  fury,"  while  Mr.  Papillon  supposes  the  expression  to 
be  analogous  to  "  arrectis  auribus,''  and  to  mean  "  roused  to  atten- 
tion." In  1.  616  of  this  book  Mr.  Papillon  seems  to  us  to  miss  the 
sense  of  "  nimbus,"  which  he  translates  "  storm  cloud."  This 
rendering  seems  to  be  derived  from  Conington,  and  to  be  based  on  the 
idea  that  "  gorgone  sasva  "  represents  the  double  sense  of  the  Greek 
alyls.  Surely  it  is  simpler  and  better  to  take  "nimbus"  in  its 
very  common  sense  of  the  bright  cloud  in  which  the  goddess 
veiled  her  presence.  The  rendering  which  Mr.  Papillon  gives  of  the 
difficult  passage  contained  in  11.  454-456  of  the  Fourth  Georgic  is 
not  satisfactory.  He  translates,  "  Great  is  the  crime  you  are  ex- 
piating by  penalties  incurred,  though  not  really  deserved."  This 
rendering,  weak  as  it  is,  is  quite  as  probable  as  that  adopted  by 
Conington,  who  refers  "  haudquaquam  ob  meritum  "  to  "  misera- 
bilis  Orpheus."  The  best  version  seems  to  be  the  one  to  which 
Mr.  Papillon  does  not  even  refer,  and  which  seems  to  be  in  more 
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favour  with  French  than  with  English  scholars.  According  to 
this  interpretation,  "  haudquaquam  ob  meritum  "  means  "  by  no 
means  proportionate  to  your  offence."    In  -En.  I.  395-396 — 

Nunc  terras  online  longo 
Aut  capere  aut  eaptus  jam  despeetare  videntur — 

Mr.  Tapillon  follows  Conington  in  referring  "  captas  "  to  the  posi- 
tions taken  up  by  other  swans.  lie  translates,  "  We  see  them 
settling  in  long  line  on  the  earth,  or  just  looking  down  on  the 
spot  where  others  have  settled."  This  does  not  seem  quite  satis- 
factory. The  idea  of  some  of  the  swans  looking  down  upon  others 
who  have  settled  appears  to  be  weak  and  purposeless.  We  would 
suggest,  with  all  dillidence,  that  the  description  in  the  Second 
Book  of  the  pursuit  of  Polites  by  Pyrrhus  may  throw  some  light 
upon  this  line.  There  Virgil  writes  "jam  jamque  mauu  tenet," 
when  Pyrrhus  has  not  actually  caught  his  victim,  but  is  just  on 
the  point  of  doing  so.  May  not  "jam  "  here  have  a  similar  force  ? 
The  passage  would  then  seem  to  mean,  "  Some  are  reaching  the 
ground,  others  are  even  now  looking  down  upon  it  within  their 
reach." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  further  the  discussion  of  points  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Papillon's  notes.  We  need  only  repeat  our  opinion 
that  within  certain  limits  his  work  is  of  very  considerable  merit. 
It  is  wanting  in  originality,  it  is  perhaps  sometimes  rather  dull, 
and  scholars  will  not  derive  from  it  very  much  fresh  information, 
or  very  many  new  lights  on  disputed  passages.  It  will,  ho  wever, 
be  found  most  useful  by  ordinary  students,  and  it  fully  maintains 
the  standard  of  excellence  which  has  been  reached  by  the 
Clarendon  Press  Series. 


THE  WAY  THITHER." 

fTHHERE  used  to  be  issued  a  series  of  novels  in  uniform  paper 
-1-  bindings,  and  under  the  common  title,  unless  our  memory 
deceives  us,  "  By  Road  or  Pail."  Their  green  covers  showed  a 
picture  of  a  train  going  rapidly  over  a  viaduct ;  above,  on  the  left- 
hand  corner,  people  were  driving  in  different  directions,  and  in  a 
variety  of  different  vehicles,  but  all  at  the  utmost  degree  of 
rapidity  ;  below,  on  the  right,  was  to  be  seen  a  steamer  with  the 
stearn  up.  We  have  missed  these  green  novels  of  recent  years. 
Their  outsides  were,  it  must  be  confessed,  eminently  suggestive  of 
the  conditions  of  hurry  and  discomfort  in  which  they  were  to  be 
read.  Perhaps  they  were  on  that  account  abandoned  as  too  sug- 
gestive of  slipshod  writing  within,  and  therefore  uncomplimentary 
to  author  and  reader  alike.  We  confess  that  when  we  saw  the 
title  of  this  novel  and  examined  its  get-up,  we  supposed  that  the 
two  together  were  meant  to  express  somewhat  the  same  idea. 
Printers  of  novels  seem  to  have  discovered  the  very  minimum  of 
matter  which  is  necessary  to  fill  an  orthodox  page.  The  Way 
Thither  could  very  well  be  consumed  on  a  railway  journey  of 
moderate  length.  It  turns  out,  however,  that  the  title  is  not 
meant  to  suggest  that  idea,  but  the  way  ad  asf.ra.  It  is  one  of  a 
class  of  novels  which  will  probably  appear  in  considerable  numbers 
for  the  next  year  or  two,  and  which  will  owe  their  inspiration 
more  or  less  to  the  success  of  John  Inglesant,  novels  in  which,  in 
modern  or  historic  dress,  Jesuits,  Catholics,  Anglicans,  Broad 
Churchmen,  and  Agnostics  will  hold  discourse,  and  vanquish  or 
be  vanquished.  But  though  the  writer  is  thus  vindicated  from 
implying  that  The  Way  Thither  is  meant  to  be  read  in  a  hurry, 
she  is  not  free  from  the  reproach  of  having  written  it  as  if  it  was 
to  be  so  read.  On  the  contrary,  she  stands  convicted  of  being 
either  a  novice  in  the  art  of  construction,  or  deplorably  careless  in 
her  exercise  of  it.  We  may  reasonably  hope  the  former.  It  is  a 
common  error  with  young  authors  to  imagine  that  a  plot  will  con- 
struct itself;  that  you  only  need  to  get  some  clear  idea  of  your 
principal  characters,  and  that  you  may  leave  them  alone  to  work 
out  their  own  destiny.  No  error  has  been  more  generally  hurtful 
than  this  to  the  art  of  fiction  in  this  country. 

The  heroine  of  The  Way  Thither  is  Kathleen  Nugent,  an  Irish  girl. 
The  object  of  the  story  is  to  show  the  various  adventures  which 
she  goes  through  in  search  of  happiness.  The  surroundings  of  her 
child  life  are  not  ill  described,  though  they  are  somewhat  con- 
ventional, and  she  herself  is  cleverly  portrayed  throughout.  But 
unfortunately  she  is  almost  the  only  leading  character  in  the  book 
that  is  really  human.  Certainly  the  hero  is  not  so.  He  is  the 
child  playmate-lover  of  Kathleen,  and  is  meant  to  be  a  dreamy 
enthusiast,  something  of  the  John  Inglesant  type,  who  eventually 
joins  the  Poman  Church.  There  is  more  of  boldness  than  success 
in  the  attempt  to  record  the  boyish  conversation  of  such  a 
character.  We  should  be  sorry  to  think  of  what  might  be  capable 
a  boy  of  fourteen  who  gave  utterance  to  such  a  sentiment  as  the 
following  : — "  I  was  only  thinking  that  these  summer  sounds,  when 
one's  eyes  are  shut,  are  like  our  school  madrigals  ;  all  the  voices 
are  different,  but  the  whole  makes  a  jolly  harmony."  This  boy, 
Ernest  Veriker,  performs  by  the  way  one  remarkable  feat.  He 
succeeds  in  growing  nine  years  older  while  Kathleen  can  only 
manage  to  grow  six  during  the  same  time.  She  is  twelve  at  the 
beginning  of  the  book;  he  is  two  years  her  senior.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  second  volume  she  is  eighteen  and  he  is  twenty- 
three. 

When  Kathleen  is  seventeen  her  mother  dies,  and  she  is  sent 
to  a  school  in  Belgium,  or  we  may  say  to  Brussels  at 
once,  for  Chaudeville,  a  Trench-speaking  town  which  is  the 
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residence  of  a  king,  could  be  no  other  place.  Here  she  goes 
through  a  series  of  adventures,  which  materially  affect  her  future 
life.  School  life  is  not  usually,  except  in  the  imagination,  a  time 
of  thrilling  adventure  ;  and  we  may  safely  hope  that  there  are  not 
many  educational  establishments  where  "goings  on"  of  the  kind 
described  here  would  be  possible.  The  whole  of  this  episode  in 
Kathleen's  life,  which  takes  up  the  greater  part  of  the  first  volume, 
seems  founded  upon  a  canon  of  probability  which  would  be  quite 
allowable  in  a  light  comedy  or  a  farce,  but  is  scarcely  strict 
enough  for  a  novel.  The  heroine's  adventures  begin  with  her 
getting  separated  from  her  schoolmistress,  Mile.  Rayon,  during 
the  performance  of  a  grand  function  in  the  Cathedral  of  Ste.  Guepe. 
It  is  quite  appropriate  that  she  should  be  immediately  accosted  by 
a  young  officer,  "  with  dark  eyes  and  moustache,"  and  perhaps  not 
altogether  surprising,  considering  her  nationality,  that  she  should 
soon  strike  up  a  very  pleasant  friendship  with  her  companion.  In 
fact,  they  get  on  so  well  together  that  two  hours  pass  by  almost 
unperceived.  At  the  end  of  this  time  her  new-found  friend, 
M.  Raoul  d'Orgenton,  takes  her  back  to  her  school.  As,  after  such 
an  escapade,  a  French  girl  would  stand  a  good  chance  of  having 
utterly  lost  her  character,  and  Mlle.'s  Payon's  school  of  having 
lost  its  reputation  for  ever,  we  are  not  surprised  that  the  young 
gentleman  and  his  protegee  are  coldly  received  at  first  by  the 
schoolmistress,  nor  that,  after  M.  d'Orgenton's  departure,  the  vials 
of  her  wrath  are  poured  upon  the  head  of  Kathleen.  Mile.  Payon 
is  mollified  almost  immediately,  however ;  and  the  next  day  we 
find  her  actually  consenting  to  give  Miss  Nugent  a  bouquet  that 
Raoul  has  sent  to  her,  and  to  talk  about  him,  to  the  edification  of 
her  young  ladies. 

It  may  be  judged  that  Mile.  Rayon  was  not  a  strict  discipli- 
narian. One  reason  given  is  that  she  was  a  great  snob,  and  could 
not  say  "  no  "  to  a  marquis.  But  no  snobbishness  would  be  so 
blind  to  its  obvious  interests  as  Mile.  Rayon's  was.  For  it  is 
quite  certain  that  flirtation  between  school-girls  and  French 
officers  outside,  if  they  are  set  up  as  easily  as  Kathleen  Nugent's 
were,  generally  lead  to  results  much  more  disastrous  than  any 
that  followed  in  this  instance.  This  is  Kathleen's  second  sight  of 
Raoul : — 

The  next  morning  the  girls  -were  assembled  waiting  for  their  professors, 
when  one  who  was  looking  out  of  the  window  cried,  "  The  King!  "  and  in 
a  moment  all  the  others  were  round  her.  His  Majesty  was  going  on  some 
royal  duty  apparently.  He  was  in  the  uniform  of  a  general ;  but  for  all 
Kathleen  Nugent  saw  he  might  have  been  dressed  in  sackcloth  ;  for  facing 
His  Majesty,  but  gazing  straight  up  to  the  window  where  she  stood,  sat  M. 
le  Marquis  Raoul  d'Orgenton. 

The  foreign  girls  stared  at  Miss  Nugent,  who  waved  her  hand  quite 
calmly. 

The  day  following,  Mile.  Rayon  takes  her  pupils  into  the  Park* 
Everybody  who  knows  anything  of  French  schools  knows  the  way 
in  which  girls  (and  boys,  too,  for  that  matter)  are  marshalled  forth 
and  home  again  on  their  walks.  Mile.  Rayon  has  quite  a  different 
discipline.  Although  the  Park  is  a  public  one  in  the  middle  of 
the  town,  the  girls  are  allowed  to  wander  about  as  they  will,  and 
it  is  an  hour  or  so  before  the  mistress  finds  that  Kathleen  is 
missing.  What  she  has  been  doing  is  to  row  about  with  M. 
Raoul,  whom  she  casually  encountered  at  the  water's  edge  walk- 
ing between  two  brother  officers. 

After  this,  as  may  be  imagined,  all  goes  as  merry  as  a  marriage 
bell.  The  escapades  which  follow  would,  as  we  have  said,  be 
appropriate  enough  in  a  farce  called  "  Miss  Mincing's  Academy  " 
or" Miss  Primula's  Pupils  ";  but  they  seem  out  of  place  in  a  novel 
devoted  to  the  "  development  of  character  "  in  the  degree  that  this 
novel  is.  Besides,  there  is  nothing  specially  amusing  in  the  way 
of  their  telling.  Then  follow  a  drive  in  M.  d'Orgenton's  four-in- 
hand,  for  Mademoiselle  is  not  more  particular  about  keeping  her 
pupils  together  in  the  street  than  in  a  shop  ;  a  clandestine  attend- 
ance at  a  concert,  where  Miss  Nugent  attracts  the  notice  of 
Genevieve  de  Hautenbas,  the  supposed  fiancee  of  Raoul;  another 
adventure,  in  which  d'Orgenton  changes  dress  with  a  painter,  ap- 
parently in  the  streets,  and  so  mounts  up  a  ladder  to  have  a  chat 
with  Kathleen ;  finally,  an  early  morning  meeting  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Ste.  Guepe. 

It  is  highly  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  Marquis  is  not  the 
wicked  Marquis  of  fiction,  but  a  "  moral  man  "  like  Werther.  The 
wickedness  seems  to  belong  to  Mile,  de  Hautenbas,  who  has  at  any 
rate  a  right  to  be  jealous.  Even  she  magnanimously  decides  that 
the  days  for  daggers  and  poisons  are  over ;  so  she  hits  upon  a 
device,  the  days  for  which,  it  may  be  said,  are  not  yet  come.  From 
a  certain  Mme.  Celestine,  a  wicked  form  of  Miss  Mowcher,  she 
purchases  a  drug  which,  while  it  is  warranted  to  do  no  harm  to 
the  health,  has  a  power  whereby  the  most  "  delicate  beautiful  com- 
plexion can  be  changed  into  a  livid  blue,  and  a  pretty  girl  is  changed 
once  and  for  ever."  As  the  powder  when  it  comes  to  be  analysed 
(for  Raoul  arrests  Genevieve's  hand  in  the  act  of  putting  it  into 
Kathleen's  coffee)  proves  to  be  only  sugar,  we  are  naturally  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Mowcher-Celestine  has  been  "  greening  " 
her  client.  But  at  a  later  part  of  the  book  we  find  this  was  not 
the  case ;  the  fatal  drug  was  exchanged  for  sugar  by  an  honest, 
poor  servant  of  Celestiue's,  who  found  out  what  was  going  for- 
ward. All  this  accelerates  Raoul's  offer,  which  Kathleen  has  of 
course  had  plenty  of  time  to  prepare  for,  but  which  she  has  not  the 
slightest  wish  to  accept.  However,  at  the  last  moment  she  cannot 
make  up  her  mind  to  say  "  no."  She  prefers  to  trust  to  the  chapter 
of  accidents ;  for  she  is  just  about  to  return  to  Ireland,  and  Raoul 
may  be  expected,  she  thinks,  to  forget  all  about  her  in  a  few  weeks. 
Raoul,  however,  is  not  wanting  to  himself  on  the  occasion.  It  is 
hinted  that  he  has  been  somewhat  wild  in  his  youth,  and  we  must 
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suppose  that  from  previous  dealings  with  Jews  he  has  heen  taught 
the  value  of  promissory  notes.  Immediately  ou  Katbleeu's  giving 
a  half  assent,  this  most  chivalrous  of  Marquises,  who  plays  the  part 
of  a  veritable  preu.v  chevalier  throughout  the  book,  whips  a  piece  of 
paper  out  of  a  pocket-book,  writes  ou  it  a  promise  to  marry  him, 
the  Marquis  d'Orgenton,  at  the  eud  of  a  year  from  date,  aud  gets 
Kathleen  to  sign  the  document. 

This  is  the  weight  which  pulls  down  the  heroine  till  the  middle 
of  volume  the  second.  In  her  gayest  moods,  after  she  has  returned 
to  Ireland,  she  cannot  escape  the  recollection  of  Raoul  d'Orgenton 
and  his  scrap  of  paper  We  are  not  expressly  told  that  it  is  an 
action  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage  which  she  is  afraid  of, 
hut  it  evidently  must  be  that.  Aud  this  is  a  pity,  because,  had 
Miss  Nugent  been  less  ignorant  of  the  world,  she  would  have 
known  that  there  was  small  chance  of  "substantial  damages'' 
heing  awarded  against  her.  The  novel  is  called  a  story  with 
several  morals  ;  one  of  the  morals  should  certainly  be  that  young 
ladies  in  these  complicated  situations  ought  to  take  an  early  op- 
portunity of  consulting  a  lawyer.  The  means  which  Kathleen 
ultimately  adopts  for  escape  from  her  dilemma  would  have  been 
original  had  they  not  been  anticipated.  Kathleen,  on  whom  her 
fatal  promise  has  been  pressing  with  an  intolerable  weight,  at 
last  bethinks  herself  of  wiiting  to  Raoul  d'Orgenton  to  say  that 
she  can  never  marry  him.  The  note,  however,  never  comes  to 
hand. 

This  is  the  D'Orgenton  episode  in  Kathleen's  life.  These  school- 
girl adventures,  to  put  aside  the  question  of  their  probability  or 
improbability,  certainly  do  not  deserve  that  more  than  a  chapter 
or  so  should  be  devoted  to  them  ;  whereas  they  in  fact  fill  up  the 
greater  part  of  the  first  volume,  and  there  are  but  two  volumes. 
"When  they  are  all  over  Kathleen  has  not  reached  her  eighteenth 
birthday.  This  is  enough  to  show  that  the  author  is  still  a 
novice  in  the  construction  of  a  plot.  Nor  can  we  say  that  the 
adventures  through  which  Kathleen  passes  in  the  second  volume 
are  much  more  wisely  planned.  Ernest,  who  is  the  man  Kathleen 
really  loves,  turns  Roman  Catholic  at  the  end  of  volume  the  lirst. 
He  naturally  makes  great  efforts  for  the  conversion  of  Kathleen; 
but  his  endeavours  are  entirely  diverted  from  their  natural  course 
and  from  producing  their  probable  effects  by  the  machinations  of 
the  Jesuits.  These  melodramatic  persons  seem  to  have  slept  in 
the  pages  of  fiction  since  the  days  of  Mrs.  Sherwood,  until,  in  a 
recent  novel,  they  have  been  again  galvanized  into  life.  This  is 
not  the  place  to  discuss  whether  their  wonderful  "  machinations  " 
are  very  probable  in  a  seventeenth-century  story ;  they  are  cer- 
tainly quite  out  of  place  in  this  nineteenth-century  one.  Nothing, 
moreover,  could  be  more  futile,  and  apparently  more  senseless, 
than  the  elaborate  plot  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  hatched  by 
the  arch-Jesuit  Father  Littro.  Part  of  it  involves  the  coming  of 
the  Marquis  d'Orgenton  disguised  to  Mount  Nugent,  to  take 
service  with  the  heroine's  father.  Though  he  has  plenty  of  op- 
portunity of  speaking  to  Kathleen,  he  never  takes  ad- 
vantage of  any  one  of  them ;  and,  in  fact,  there  are  certain 
strong  reasons  why,  for  Father  Littre's  purposes,  it  would 
not  have  done  for  Raoul  to  make  himself  known  to  her. 
Yet,  as  we  learn  afterwards,  it  was  expected  that  he  would  be 
largely  instrumental  in  her  conversion.  How  such  an  object  is  to 
be  achieved  by  merely  driving  about  a  young  lady  or  her  father  it 
is  difficult  to  guess. 

To  make  up  for  the  glaring  defects  in  construction  which  this 
novel  displays,  it  may  be  said  that  the  character  of  the  heroine  is 
well,  if  not  very  subtly,  drawn,  aud  that  many  of  the  minor  per- 
sonages are  cleverly  sketched.  Ernest,  the  hero,  is  rather  a  bold 
attempt  than  a  successful  one.  Some  of  the  dialogue  is  very 
bright,  and  comes  near  to  being  witty.  The  High  Churchmen, 
the  Low  Churchmen,  the  Agnostics,  and  the  Jesuits  say  what  they 
ought  to  say ;  and  as  they  all  seem  to  remain  at  the  end  of  the  book 
as  they  would  in  real  life,  very  largely  of  the  same  opinion  still, 
those  who  are  interested  in  discussions  such  as  theirs  ought  to  be 
hindered  by  no  prejudice  from  being  parties  to  their  debates. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

THE  second  volume  of  the  letters  of  George  Sand  (i)  is  more 
interesting  than  the  first,  and  also  gives  a  pleasanter  and 
fuller  idea  of  the' writer's  character.  The  period  covered  by  this 
volume  extends  from  1836  to  1847.  It  contains,  indeed,  the 
Chopin  incident,  of  the  real  meaning  of  which  as  little  glimpse  is 
afforded  in  the  letters  as  of  the  companion  episode  of  Musset,  years 
before.  But  as  George  Sand  grew  older  there  was  less  to  conceal 
or  defend  in  her  life,  and  the  suspicion  of  insincerity  or  dissimula- 
tion, which  is  constant  in  the  earlier  letters,  disappears  here.  Her 
disputes  with  her  husband  are  settled  at  a  very  early  stage  of  this 
volume,  and  thus  another  subject  on  which  she  is  not  to  be  heard 
without  considerable  misgiving  drops  out.  For  the  most  part,  she 
represents  herself  here  in  lights  which  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect 
as  unduly  coloured,  as  an  affectionate  mother,  an  ardent  disciple 
of  Pierre  Leroux,  an  exceedingly  industrious  UttSratrice  (if  there 
were  such  a  word,  aud  it  was  rather  ia  her  way  to  have  invented 
it  for  private  use),  and  an  eager  propagator  of  Liberal  opinions  in 
her  native  province.  In  this  last  character,  by  the  way,  the 
egotism  which  was  beyond  all  doubt  her  most  prominent  and  dis- 

(1)  Correspondance  cle  George  Sand.    Tome  11.    Paris  :  Calmann-Le'vy. 


agreeable  characteristic,  and  which  the  two  great  men  referred  to 
above  experienced  to  their  cost,  appears  much  more  innocently,  and 
therefore  more  amusingly,  than  in  some  other  matters.  The  letters 
in  which  (with  a  mixture  of  pique  and  desire  not  to  let  the  matter 
slip  out  of  her  hamh)  she  remonstrates  with  the  Committee  of  the 
Edaireur  de  I'lndre  for  not  letting  her  do  exactly  as  she  chooses  in 
the  selection  of  an  editor  for  that  important  organ,  are  very  plea- 
sant. Of  more  intimate  letters,  those  to  Mme.  d'Agoult  (Daniel 
Stern)  are  perhaps  the  most  interesting,  unless  it  be  those  to 
Maurice  Sand,  in  which  there  is  no  suspicion  of  posing  except  as 
an  affectionate  mother,  which  she  really  was.  Elsewhere  this 
suspicion  is  always  in  the  background,  if  it  is  not  active. 

We  are  very  glad  to  welcome,  somewhat  more  particularly  than 
is  usual  with  us  in  the  case  of  second  editions,  a  re-issue  of  M. 
Luce's  admirable  history  of  Du  Guesclin  (2).  There  are  few 
books  of  the  kind  in  which  a  more  exact  scholarship  is  united  to  a 
more  thoroughly  literary  appreciation  of  the  whole  spirit  and 
temper  of  the  time  dealt  with.  Patriotic  as  M.  Luce  is,  he  is 
absolutely  impartial,  as  may  be  shown  by  the  fact  of  his  taking 
the  view  of  the  termination  of  the  siege  of  Rennes  least  favourable 
to  French  pride  and  most  favourable  to  the  actual  success  of  the 
English  general.  No  one,  again,  has  done  so  much  as  he  to  set 
in  a  clear  light  the  reasons  of  the  wonderful  successes  of  the 
English  iu  the  hundred  years'  war,  at  the  same  time  that  he  fully 
admits  those  successes.  With  no  undue  picturesqueness,  he  has  a 
faculty  of  describing  most  vividly  and  successfully.  In  this 
volume,  indeed,  he  is  chiefly  occupied  with  little  wars  or  with 
matters  in  which  his  hero  took  but  a  small  part,  the  siege  of 
Rennes  and  the  battle  of  Cocherel  being  the  chief  exceptions.  But 
he  maintains  the  interest  throughout  at  the  same  time  that  he 
treats  matters  with  the  minutest  historical  scrutiny.  The  most 
really  important  thing  about  the  book,  however,  is  the  help  that  it 
gives  iu  combating  two  delusions,  one  of  old  date,  one  quite  recent. 
The  first  is  that  the  middle  ages  were  a  time  of  barbarism  and 
savagery  when  everybody  was  dirty,  ignorant,  miserable,  and 
generally  vile.  The  second,  which  is  a  favourite  craze  with 
some  historians  of  merit  in  England,  is  that  the  hundred  years' 
war  was  a  misfortune  for  us.  The  truth  is  that  the  hundred  years' 
war  made  England  a  nation  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  sepa- 
rating it  from  the  Continent,  and  setting  it  at  variance  therewith, 
giving  it  the  prestige  of  almost  unbroken  victory,  and  implanting 
in  the  heart  of  the  people  that  national  spirit  and  undaunted  con- 
fidence iu  themselves  which  till  our  own  day  has  never  quailed. 
No  price  could  bo  too  much  to  pay  for  this;  and  though  the 
price  actually  was  not  of  the  lightest,  it  was  certainly  not  too 
heavy. 

M.  Couat,  who  is  known  to  classical  students  already  by  a  good 
essay  on  Catullus,  has  not  unnaturally  been  induced  by  his  study 
of  that  author  to  deal  with  the  Alexandrian  school  of  poetry  (3 ). 
In  this  volume  (treating  of  the  period  from  324-222  B.C.)  he 
begins  by  giving  a  description  of  the  ancient  city  of  Alexandria 
itself.  Then  he  passes  to  the  question  (known  to  be  a  somewhat 
complicated  one)  of  the  chronology  of  the  Alexandrian  poets  and 
grammarians.  The  ground  thus  cleared  and  mapped  out,  he 
goes  on  to  the  precursors  of  Callimachus — Philetas,  Hermesianax, 
Phanocles,  and  others.  Then  the  elegies  of  Callimachus  have  a 
chapter  to  themselves,  followed  by  a  more  general  one  on  the 
Alexandrian  epigram.  The  hymns  of  Callimachus  occupy  a 
whole  book,  Apollonius  Rhodius  a  chapter  (rather  short,  perhaps, 
consideiin<*  his  merit  and  interest),  Rhianus  (who  has  to  be  dealt 
with  on  the  ex  pede  system)  another,  Callimachus's  lost  epic  of 
Ilecide  a  third.  Theocritus,  A  rat  us,  aud  Eratosthenes  follow,  and 
the  volume  winds  up  with  an  account  of  the  famous  literary 
dispute  of  Callimachus  and  Apollonius,  the  first  important  quarrel 
of  authors  on  record.  The  whole  makes  a  good  study  of  a  good 
kind — the  kind  which  blends  pure  scholarship  with  literary  treat- 
ment. In  a  matter  where  so  much  of  the  material  is  purely  con- 
jectural, and  so  much  more  has  to  be  pieced  together  from  scraps 
and  fragments,  or  taken  at  second-hand  from  accounts  none  too 
particular  or  clear,  there  must  always  of  course  be  room  for  a 
great  deal  of  difference  of  opinion  on  details.  The  general  rnerifc 
of  M.  Couat's  method  of  treatment  and  its  result  are  all  that  can 
be  pronounced  upon  here. 

M.  Duponchel  (4)  having  strongly  supported,  if  he  did  not 
originate,  the  idea  of  a  trans-Sahaiiau  railway,  may  be  taken  to 
have  an  appetite  tor  grandiose  engineering  projects.  His  present 
treatise  on  the  reclamation  of  the  Gascon  Landes — millions  of 
acres  of  soil  which  is  at  present  good  for  nothing  but  to  grow 
scrubby  pine  trees — is  also  grandiose  in  idea,  aud  decidedly  tech- 
nical, but  it  is  interesting.  The  instrument  of  reformation  is  to  be 
what  is  called  in  French  colmatage  and  in  English  "  warping " 
(which  may  be  seen  in  process  of  carrying  out  by  anybody  who 
chooses  to  visit  the  llumber  or  the  Wash)  ;  that  is  to  say,  flood- 
ing and  depositing  of  sediment,  which  in  time  becomes  fertile  soil. 
But  whereas  sea-water,  or,  at  least,  estuary-water,  is,  as  far  as  we 
know,  alone  used  for  this  purpose  in  England,  M.  Duponchel  pro- 
poses to  create  a  system  of  great  reservoirs  in  the  Pyrenees  to 
catch  the  destructive  overflow  waters  of  that  range,  and  to  conduct 
them,  byr  an  elaborate  system  of  canals,  to  and  over  the  Lande3. 

(2)  Histoire  de  Bert  rand  da  Guesclin.  Par  Simeon  Luce.  La  jcunessa 
de  Bertrand.    Deuxieme  edition.    Paris  :  Ilachette. 

(3)  La  poesie  alexandrine.    Par  Augusts  Couat.    Paris:  Ilachette. 

(4)  Theorie  des  alluvions  artijicielles— fertilisation  des  Landes.  Par  A. 
Duponchel.    Paris  :  Ilachette. 
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The  thirteenth  volume  of  M.  Thiers's  speeches  (5)  contains  dis- 
burses delivered  between  February  and  December  1871. 

We  can  only  mention  an  extensive  theory  of  the  sciences, 
nental  and  physical,  in  two  stout  volumes,  by  M.  L.  Bourdeau  (6). 

The  new  volume  of  M.  Imbert  de  Saint-Amand's  Femmes  des 
Tuileries  (7)  is  principally  busied,  putting-  Marie  Antoinette  her- 
self out  of  the  question,  with  Mme.  Roland.  There  is  also  much 
\bout  the  September  massacres,  respecting  which  the  author 
rightly  considers  that,  as  long  as  paradoxical  Republicans  choose 
to°  defend  them,  the  truth  cannot  be  too  often  told. 

Messrs.  Hachette's  useful  BibliotMque  des  merveilles,  which  is 
probably  the  best  collection  extant  of  books  dealing  in  a  popular 
but  accurate  fashion  with  scientific  subjects,  has  been  increased  by 
a  treatise  on  the  phonograph  and  some  kindred  instruments  (8). 

It  is  good  that  Academicians  should  write  books  for  children  in 
good  French,  and  this  13  what  M.  X.  Mannier  has  done  in  his 
JAgendes  des  plant es  ct  des  oiseau.v  (9). 

The  essays  which  M.  Fouque  has  collected  under  the  title  Les 
revolutionnaires  de  la  musique  (10)  are  somewhat  dissimilar  in 
their  character  and  style.  A  regular  study  of  Le  Sueur  of  some 
length  is  followed  by  a  much  shorter  account  of  Berlioz's  two 
visits  to  Russia,  in  1847  and  1867,  and  by  brief  articles  on 
Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony,  on  Tristan  und  Isolde,  and  on 
Die  Meistersinger.  The  Le  Sueur  part  of  the  book  might  with 
advantage  have  stood  by  itself,  and  is  full  of  interest.  Le 
Sueur's  name  is  not  perhaps  much  known  in  England,  save  to  pro- 
fessed musicians ;  but,  as  the  master  of  all  the  great  French  com- 
posers of  this  and  the  last  generation,  and  as  a  musical  innovator 
of  some  force  himself,  he  deserves  notice. 

M.  Charton,  a  member  of  the  French  Bar  and  a  senator,  has 
recorded  in  the  form  half  of  autobiography,  half  of  a  moral 
story,  certain  experiences  of  his  youth  and  the  influence  exercised 
on  it  by  a  pictorial  representation  of  the  scene  described  in  the 
famous  Tabula  Cebetis  (11).  There  are  notes  of  interest  and  a 
translation  of  the  Tabula  itself. 

Every  Englishman  knows  the  name  of  Roubiliac  (as  he  him- 
self, in  deference  to  the  weakness  of  his  adopted  country,  finally 
spelt  it),  and  many  Englishmen,  if  only  from  casual  visits  to 
Westminster  Abbey,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  know  his  work  in 
sculpture  ;  but  probably  very  few  know  any  more.  M.  Le  Roy  de 
St.-Oroix,  in  a  modest  pamphlet  (12),  has  got  together  what  there 
is  to  be  known  of  the  Lyonnese  sculptor  who  made  England  his 
home  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  has  added  a  fair  list 
of  his  work.  The  biographer  is  much  disturbed  because  neither 
France  nor  England  has  put  up  a  statue  to  his  favourite. 

M.  Lemerre  has  added  to  his  Petite  Bibliotheque  Alphonse 
Daudet's  Contes  du  Lundi  (13),  which,  if  not  equal  to  the  Lettres 
de  mon  moulin,  have  not  a  little  of  the  same  merit. 

In  the  "  Ancient"  department  of  the  same  collection  the  second 
■volume  of  Le  Macon's  sixteenth-century  translation  of  the 
Decameron  (14)  has  appeared. 

A  reissue  of  the  Guide.  Diamant  to  Holland  and  the  Northern 
Rhine  (15),  in  the  excellent  Joanne  series,  needs  only  to  be  men- 
tioned. 

M.  Nest's  "  Promenades  parisiennes  "  (16),  as  his  alternative  title 
designates  them,  appear  to  be,  like  many  other  collections  of  the 
same  kind,  reprints  of  light  newspaper  articles.  These  are  very  fair 
of  their  kind,  and  bear  the  rather  severe  trial  of  collection  better  than 
usual.  M.  Nest  visits  skating  clubs,  masked  balls, "  gentlemen  races  " 
(which  appears  to  be  the  singular  French  designation  of  races 
with  gentlemen  riders),  art  sales,  watering-places,  and  the  like; 
overhears  conversations — perhaps  with  an  inventive  ear — and 
reports  them. 

M.  Grison  (17)  is  a  reporter,  too,  but  a  reporter  of  a  much  more 
serious  type  in  the  full  French  sense  of  the  adjective.  He  makes  no 
secret  of  his  profession,  and  he  does  profess  to  report  without 
embroidery  or  the  use  of  cocked  hats  and  swords.  It  would 
require  a  very  close  and  accurate  knowledge  of  Paris— a  know- 
ledge which  we  suspect  very  few  Parisians  themselves  possess — 
to  check  M.  Grison's  statements.    But  they  certainly  are  interest- 
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ing  to  read,  especially  if  the  reader  assists  himself  with  a 
good  map  of  the  French  capital  :  for  not  a  few  of  M.  Grison's 
journeys  are  into  parts  of  the  French  capital  which  no 
ordinary  visitor,  or  even  resident,  is  likely  to  know.  The 
rookeries  round  the  Route  de  la  Revolte  afford  him  abundant 
hunting-ground  (indeed  we  have  a  dim  recollection  that  some  sort 
of  controversy  a9  to  the  actual  condition  of  these  quarters  was  the 
result  of  the  articles  here  reprinted).  Then  be  describes  the  great 
cites  or  insula — huge  blocks  of  lodgings  which  often  contain 
hundreds  of  different  families.  The  woes  of  copying  And  other 
hard-worked  and  ill-paid  occupations  are  relieved  by  dissertations 
on  "  les  petits  metiers,"  the  odd  out-of-the-way  employments  that 
chequer  the  commoner  livelihoods  of  a  great  city.  Some  papers  on 
the  lower  kind  of  Parisian  drinking-shops  date  themselves  pretty 
clearly  from  the  time  of  the  popularity  of  L1  Assommoir ,  and  they 
are  succeeded  by  others  on  the  lower  kind  of  balls  and  dancing 
saloons.  Into  less  reputable  places  still  M.  Grison  makes  his  way 
undauntedly,  though  his  pen  discreetly  abstains  from  dipping  itself 
in  "  naturalist "  ink ;  and  he  has  a  curious  account  of  an  inter- 
view he  once  had  with  Mrs.  Josephine  Butler.  Parisian  thieves 
and  murderers  he  treats  not  lovingly,  but  knowingly  (our  grand- 
fathers would  have  said  "  gnostically  "  or  "  knowledgably,"  for 
slang,  is  alas  !  of  all  times),  and  he  does  not  abstain  from  hospitals, 
dead-houses,  and  mad-houses.  M.  Grison  is,  however,  a  business- 
like person,  with  nothing  morbid  about  him,  and  with  a  consider- 
able notion  of  improving  the  ills  he  describes. 

M.  Marc  Monnier's  volume  (18)  of  stories  is  admirably  written 
and  agreeable  to  read.  There  is  something  piquant,  though  perhaps 
nothing  very  novel,  in  the  half  fantastic,  half  Voltairian  vein  of 
satire  on  the  present  times  which  he  works  in  the  best  of  them, 
Le  charmeur  and  Les  experiences  de  Paid  Chinel.  The 
former  tells  of  a  good  inhabitant  of  the  village  of  Piogre  (which, 
unfortunately,  as  M.  Monuier  tells  us,  is  now  not  to  be  found  any- 
where), and  how  he  found  a  pot  of  gold  under  a  roche  auxfees, 
or  something  of  that  kind,  by  the  aid  of  a  white  sorcerer.  The 
second  tells  how  Paul  Chinel  (which  a  great  scholar  with  bold 
conjecture  may  make  into  polichinelle)  tried  the  professions,  and 
what  came  of  "it.  It  is  excellent  fooling,  told  in  excellent  French, 
and  not  without  much  wit  behind  the  folly. 

Of  M.  Enault's  book  (19)  the  chief  things  that  we  can  conscien- 
tiously say  are  that  it  is  very  long  and  that  it  is  about  the  war  of 
1870. 

The  author  of  Tete  a  Venvers  (20)  is  to  be  commended  for  honesty 
and  boldness  in  distinctly  reminding  his  readers  of  Manon  Lescaut 
and  Madame  Bovary  in  his  preface.  Unfortunately,  however,  he  has 
not  quite  succeeded  in  providing  a  thirdswoman  for  that  forlorn 
but  immortal  pair  in  his  Rose  Parent,  a  peasant  girl  whose  tete  a 
Venvers  drives  her  into  misery  and  sin. 

Un  homme  fatal  (21)  is  a  commonplace  book  enough.  M.  da 
Charnac<§  has  done  much  better  work  in  less  popular,  but 
more  useful,  departments  of  literature. 

In  Tu  et  toi  (22)  the  author,  who  calls  himself  Ange-Benigne, 
lias  set  M.  Droz  very  closely  as  a  model  before  him.  As  usual  in 
such  cases,  the  defects  of  the  pattern  are  more  closely  copied  than 
the  merits ;  but  yet  something  of  these  latter  (and,  indeed,  not  a 
little)  is  reproduced  in  Tu  et  toi. 

M.  Rabusson  has  taken  a  perilous,  but  capable,  subject  (23),  (the 
same  which,  in  different  ways,  The  Blot  i'  the  Scutcheon  and  La 
petite  comtesse  represent),  and  has  treated  it  not  without  pathos, 
but  scarcely  with  the  due  amount  of  power. 

In  Une  parisienne  (24)  Mme.  Vignon  has  endeavoured  to  dis- 
play the  virtues,  as  daughter,  wife,  and  mother,  of  the  old  variety 
of  Parisian  upper-class  bourgeoise  before  the  Second  Empire  and 
the  progress  of  civilization  spoilt  the  breed;  and  she  has  not 
succeeded  ill.  As  for  the  extraordinary  specimen  of  English 
which  forms  at  once  the  epigraph  and  the  explanation  of 
Chichinette  (25),  it  is  not  the  only  distortion  of  our  language  of 
which  M.  Pege  de  Cehel  has  been  guilty.  His  book  is  apparently 
written  with  virtuous  intents,  but  it  has  the  three  defects  of  being 
sinful,  of  being  a  little  unsavoury,  and  withal  of  being  a  little 
preposterous.  The  "Grand  Drame"(26)  of  M.  Badin's  book  is, 
as  may  perhaps  be  guessed,  the  war  of  1870-1871.  His  sketches, 
though  unequal,  are  not  uninteresting  ;  the  first,  a  hospital  story, 
has  a  good  deal  of  pathos,  and  the  second,  the  history  of  an  escape 
from  captivity  after  Metz,  is  also  good.  M.  Dollfus's  Caprices  de 
I' amour  (27)  is  also  a  collection  of  short  stories  somewhat  oddly 
named.    As  a  rule  they  are  better  imagined  than  worked  out. 

The  successes  (certainly  not  beneath  their  merit)  of  Le  Jils  de 
Coralie.  and  Le  mariage  d'Odette  do  not  seem  yet  to  have 
encouraged  or  enabled  M.  Delpit  to  produce  a  really  good  novel. 


(18)  Le  charmeur.    Par  Marc  Monnier.    Paris:  Charpentier. 

(19)  L 'amour  et  la  guerre.  Par  L.  Enault.  2  vols.  Paris  :  Hachette. 
O20)  Tete  a  renvers.    Par  Dubut  de  Laforest.    Paris  :  Charpentier.  , 

(21)  Un  homme  fatal.    Par  Guy  de  Charnace'.    Paris:  Ollendorff. 

(22)  Tu  et  toi.    Par  Ange-Benigne.    Paris :  Plon. 

(23)  Fiance's!   Par  II.  Rabusson.    Paris:  Ollendorff. 

(24)  Une  parisienne.    Par  Claude  Vignon.    Paris:  Calmann-Levy. 

(25)  Chichinette— My  Chicken  Eat.  Par  Pege  de  Cehel.  Paris : 
Ollendorff. 

(26)  Petits  cotes  d'un  grand  drame.  Par  A  Badin.  Paris :  Calmann- 
Levy. 

(27)  Les  caprices  de  Vamour,  Par  C.  Dollfus.  Paris:  Calmann- 
Levy. 
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"La  marquise  (28)  is  not  only  a  story  where  everybody  is  another's, 
but  w  here  everybody  is  another's  in  some  particularly  unpleasant 
way.    A  mother  gives  a  daughter  in  marriage  to  her  own  lover  of 
many  years'  standing.    Brothers  and  sisters  (legally  speaking,  if 
not  by  blood)  fall  in  love  with  one  another.    A.  father-in-law  kills 
his  son-in-law  in  a  duel.    All  this  is  told,  as  is  usual  with  M. 
Delpit,  without  undue  complaisance  ;  but,  fit  the  same  time,  with- 
out the  power  necessary  to  cover  and  excuse  such  an  extremely 
disagreeable  embroglio. 

Les  desits  de  Jean  Servien  (29)  is  a  very  different  book  from  all 
its  companions  here,  except  M.  Marc  Monnier's,  in  that  it  is 
written  by  a  man  who  is  a  thorough  master  of  scholarly  French. 
M.  France  half  apologizes  for  his  book  as  being  literally  a  nine 
years'  kept  work.    The  apology  was  unnecessary,  except  for  a 
certain  similarity  in   subject  with  M.  Jules  ValleVs  Jacques 
Vingtras ;  the  theme,  the  disillusion  of  a  bachelier,  who  finds  no 
career  ready  for  him,  is  roughly  like  the  clever  Communard's. 
But  there  could  hardly  be  anything  more  unlike  M.  Valles's 
vigorous  asperity  and  active  rage  with  an  unappreciative  world 
than  M.  France's  poetical  and  contemplative  handling.    As  a  piece 
of  literature  the  book  is  very  good,  though  the  hero  is  a  little 
lacking  in  idiosyncrasy. 

If  Frenchmen  do  not  continue  to  hate  Prussians,  it  will  not 
be  M.   Henry  Cauvain's   fault.    A  more  atrocious  scoundrel 
than  the  German  spy  who  wrecks  Rosa  Valentin's  (30)  happi- 
ness, and    more   brutal  ruffians   than  his  companions  when 
he  leads  them  in  triumph  to  the  land  he  has  spied  out,  have 
not  often  been  drawn  in  fiction.    It  is   impossible,  however 
little  sympathy  one  may  have  with  the  attitude  of  the  invaders 
towards  those  whom  the}'  conquered,  to  accept  the  picture  here 
given  as  anything  but  unhistorical  and  exaggerated.    That  the 
Germans  were  ruthless  and  tyrannical  at  their  worst,  unchivalrous 
and  worrying  at  their  best,  may  be  admitted  ;  but  of  the  particular 
crime  with   which   M.   Cauvain   charges  his  spy,  they  were 
acquitted   by  French  as  well  as  other  testimony  almost  in- 
variably. 

Jules  Fabien  (31)  is  one  of  the  semi-political  novels  which  are 
common  just  now  in  France,  and  which  are  rarely  interesting. 
Caricatures  of  M.  Gambetta,  like  other  things,  pall. 

On  the  other  hand,  La  file  de  Notre  Dame  (32)  is  by  no  means  the 
worst  of  M.  Charles  d'Hericault's  curious  studies  of  the  Revolution  ; 
but  the  best  part  of  it  is  the  legend  of  the  Boulonnais  with  which 
it  opens. 

(28)  La  marquise.    Par  A.  Delpit.    Paris  :  Ollendorff. 

(29)  Les  disirs   de    Jean    Servien.     Par  Anatole   France.     Paris  : 
Lemerre. 

(30)  Rosa  Valentin.    Par  H.  Cauvain.    Paris  :  Calmann-Levy. 

(31)  Jules  Fabien.    Par  P.  Lano.    Paris :  Ollendorff. 

(32)  La  fille  de  Notre  Dame.    Par  C.  d'Herieault.   Paris  :  Didier. 

Nearly  all  the  back  Numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be 
obtained  through  any  Bookseller,  or  of  the  Publisher,  at  the  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C.,to  whom  all  Communica- 
tions relating  to  Advertisements  should  likewise  be  addressed. 

Now  ready,  VOL  UME  LIU.,  bound  in  cloth,  price  16s.  Cloth 
Cases  for  Binding   all  the   Volumes,  price  2s.   each.  Also 
Beading  Cases,  price  2s.  Gd.  each.    May  be  had  at  the  Office,  or 
through  any  Bookseller. 
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BIRMINGHAM       MUSICAL  FESTIVAL. 

J-J            IN  AID  OF  THE  FUNDS  OF  THE  GENERAL  HOSPITAL. 

Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday.  August  29,  30,  31,  and  September  1,  1832. 
Principal  Vocalists ; 

Madame  ALBANI,  Miss  ANNA  WILLIAMS,  Miss  ELEANOR  FARNOL,  and  Madame 
MARIE  ROZE\  Madame  PATEY  and  Madame  TREBELLI;  Mr.  EDWARD  LLOYD, 
Mr.  W.  H.  CUMMINGS  and  Mr.  JOSEPH  MAAS  ;  Mr.  SANTLEY, 
Mr.  F.  KING,  and  Signor  FOLI. 
Conductor—Sir  MICHAEL  COSTA. 
BAND  AND  CHORUS  OF  500  PERFORMERS. 

Outline  of  the  Performances  : 
TUESDAY  MORNING,  August  29.-"  Elijah." 

TUESDAY  EVENING.— New  Cantata,  by  Sir  Julius  Benedict,  entitled  "  Graziella  "  :  and 
a  Miscellaneous  Selection,  including  the  Overture  to  "  Benvenuto  Cellini,"  by  Berlioz,  aud 
Suite  de  Ballet,  by  Mr.  F.  Cowen. 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  August  30.— New  Oratorio,  "The  Redemption,"  composed 

expressly  lor  this  Festival  by  Monsieur  Charles  Gounod. 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING.— New  Cantata,  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Gaul,  entitled  "The  Holy 
City";  a  New  Orchestral  Work,  composed  by  Mr.  Villiers  Stanford;  aud  a  Miscellaneous 

Selection. 

THURSDAY  MORNING,  August  31.—"  Messiah." 

THURSDAY  EVENING,— A  New  Cantata,  "  Psyche,"  by  Herr  Gade  (composed  ex- 
pressly  lor  this  Festival)  ;  and  a  Miscellaneous  Selection,  comprising  Marche  Nuptiale,  by 
M.  Gounod  ;  a  New  Symphony,  by  Mr.  Hubert  Parry  ;  Overture  to  "  William  Tell,"  &c. 

FRIDAY  MORNING,  September  l.—Chcmbini's  "Mass  in  C."  Beethoven's  "Mount  of 
Olives,"  "  Triumph  Lied,"  by  Brahms  ;  and  Mozart's  Symphony  in  G  Minor. 

FRIDAY  EVENING.— "The  Redemption." 

Tickets  for  Secured  Seats  for  Morning  Performances,  each  XI     I  0 

For  Secured  Seats  for  Evening  Performances               „                   0  15  0 

The  Strangers'  Committee  will  ballot  for  and  select  places  for  persons  (whether  resident 
in  Birmingham  or  not)  who  cannot  conveniently  attend  to  ballot  tor  their  own  places. 

Applications  to  the  Strangers'  Committee,  accompanied  by  the  price  of  the  places  required, 
may  be  made,  either  personally  or  by  letter,  to  R.  H.  Milward,  Esq..  the  Chairman  of  that 
Committee,  41  Waterloo  Street,  Birmingham. 

Persons  desirous  of  engaging  Apartments  are  requested  to  make  application,  personally  or 
by  letter,  to  M<,"»~r>.  Harrison  Harrison,  Mu^ic-sellers,  Colmorc  Row  and  Bennetts 
Hill,  Birmingham,  where  a  Register  of  Lodgings  may  be  inspected. 

The  Town  Hall  will  be  lighted  by  the  Crompton-Winfield  Electric  Light  during  the 
Evening  Performances. 

Applications  for  detailed  Programmes  to  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Robert  L.  Imtey,  Secretary 
to  the  Festival  Committee,  26  Waterloo  Street,  Birmingham. 

In  inference  to  the  article  on  the  Lincoln  Architectural  Society  in 
our  issue  of  July  2.2nd,  we  gladly  make  a  correction  of  fact. 
Of  the  three  new  churches,  the  designing  of  which  the  article 
inadvertently  attributed  to  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  the  church 
of  St.  John  was  designed  by  Mr.  It.  J.  Withers. 

NOTICE. 

JVc  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 

THE   UNITED  STATES. 

The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  Saturday  Review,  including 
postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  is  £1  10s.  Ad.,  or 
87  58  gold,  and  may  be  forwarded  direct  to  the  Publisher,  Mr. 
David  Jones,  at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  or 
to  Mr.  B.  F.  Stevens,  American  Agency,  4  Trafalgar  Square, 
London.     International  Money  Orders  can  be  sent  from  any 
office  in  the  United  States,  and  Subscriptions,  payable  in  advance, 
may  commence  at  any  time. 

PARIS. 

Copies  of  the  SATURDAY  Review  may  be  obtained  every  Saturday 
of  M.  Fotheringham,  8  Rue  Neuve  des  Capucines. 

The  Saturday  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 

The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Neivsagent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  Bill  of  Contents  will  be  for- 
warded every  Friday  Evening  by  ]iost,  prepaid,  to  any  Neivsagent 
in  Town  or  Country  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

TAORE'S   GREAT    WORKS,  "CHRIST  LEAVING  the 
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PHARAOH," each 33  by  22  feet  ;  with  "  Dream  of  Pilate's  Wife,"  "Christian  Martyrs,  "ate. 
at  the  DOR  6  GALLERY.  35  New  Bond  Street.  Daily, Ten  toSix.  Is. 

TPHE  GROSVENOR  GALLERY. — SUMMER  EXHIBITION. 

-*-                    LAST  WEEK.   Will  CLOSE  August  7.   Admission,  Is. 
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THE  ARREARS  BILL, 

A GENERAL  whose  troops  refuse  to  fight  is  not  dis- 
graced by  defeat,  and  Lord  Salisbury's  speech  on 
Thursday  may  be  taken  as  an  exercise  in  different  form, 
but  in  a  form  at  once  dignified  and  forcible,  of  the  ancient 
right  of  protest  belonging  to  the  Peers.  The  noisy 
triumph  which  has  taken  the  place  of  noisy  abuse  in  the 
Radical  press  on  this  matter  qualifies  its  unflattering  com- 
pliments to  the  wisdom  of  the  Lords  by  comments  on 
their  disobedience  to  their  leader,  and  assumes  that  the 
general  body  of  the  Conservative  peers  can  only  take 
credit  at  the  expense  of  Lord  Salisbury's  discretion  and 
of  its  own  party  discipline.  The  relations,  present  or 
future,  between  the  Conservative  leader  and  his  followers 
are  not  the  present  subject ;  but  sober  critics  will  hardly 
take,  the  view  just  referred  to.  In  the  nature  of  things 
(and  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  the  insti- 
tution) party  ties  are  looser  and  individual  judgment 
freer  in  the  Lords  than  in  the  Commons.  It  is  possible  to 
think  with  the  majority  that  this  was  not  a  time  for  a 
constitutional  conflict,  and  for  two  reasons,  one  national, 
the  other  partisan.  The  Government  is  engaged  in 
hazardous  occupations,  and  it  has  the  temporary  popularity 
which  war,  until  disaster  comes,  or  until  its  expense  is 
heavily  felt,  always  gives  to  a  Ministry  with  a  people  not 
utterly  debased.  Lord  Salisbury  thinks  differently,  and 
lias  vindicated  his  consistency  and  his  love  for  justice  by 
his  protest.  Bat  the  opinion  expressed  before  the  crisis, 
that  to  the  real  value  of  the  Lords'  Amendments,  supplies 
a  more  solid  ground  for  agreement  with  the  practical 
decision  of  the  Peers  than  any  other  consideration. 
It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  eagerness  of  party 
criticism  would  endeavour  to  disparage  the  conces- 
sions just  made,  but  it  could  hardly  be  anticipated  that 
the  disparagement  would  take  a  form  exhibiting  so  much 
ignorance  or  so  much  bad  faith.  It  is  roundly  asserted 
that  the  Bill  went  up  to  the  Lords  the  second  time,  in  all 
important  respects,  the  same  as  it  had  gone  up  to  the 
House  of  Lords  before.  Assertions  of  this  kind  can  hardly 
do  otherwise  than  deceive  those  readers — the  vast  majority 
— who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  text  of  the  measure,  and 
it  is  therefore  worth  while  to  point  out  in  some  detail 
what  was  actually  given  up  by  the  Government  and  won 
by  the  House  of  Lords. 

It  was  very  fully  argued  on  a  previous  occasion 
that  Lord  Salisbury's  first  Amendment  was  of  but 
small  importance,  and  a  smile  is  perhaps  permissible 
at  the  gullibility  of  those  partisans  who  allowed  their 
fire  to  be  drawn  off  by  this  first  proposal,  while  they 
suffered  the  really  important  provisions  of  the  second 
to  pass  comparatively  unquestioned.  But  it  may  also 
be  remarked  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  Amendment  as  to 
notice,  which  he  offered  as  a  compromise,  is  by  no  means 
the  merely  verbal  matter  which  his  panegyrists  seek 
to  make  it.  Notice  to  the  landlord  is  particularly 
valuable  in  the  case  of  proceedings  where  it  may  be  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  him  to  provide  evidence  showing 
the  tenant's  solvency,  and  it  was  both  demanded  on  the 
landlord's  side  and  refused  on  the  tenant's  in  the  early 
discussions  on  the  measure.  With  regard  to  the  con- 
cession made  on  the  Duke  of  Abercorn's  Amendment,  the 
substitution  of  a  positive  direction  to  the  Commissioners 
to  take  into  account  the  tenant-right  as  an  asset  so  far 
as  they  think  reasonable,  for  an  optional  permission  to 


them  to  take  it  into  account  if  they  choose,  the  importance 
of  the  difference  is  far  more  considerable.  The  words 
of  the  Act  may,  indeed,  be  set  at  naught  by  a  determined 
partisan.  But  the  amount  of  bias  which  will  persuade  a 
man  that  he  need  not  exercise  an  optional  right,  and  the 
amount  of  it  which  will  persuade  him  that  he  need  not 
perform  an  enjoined  duty,  are  obviously  two  very  different 
things.  To  put  it  ia  other  words,  the  first  form  of  the 
Act  threw  the  onus  of  proving  that  the  tenant-right  ought 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  on  the  landlord ;  the  second 
throws  on  the  tenant  the  onus  of  proving  that  it  ought 
not.  Indeed,  the  mere  fact  that  the  form  of  words 
•now  adopted  is  the  same  which  Sir  John  Lubbock 
proposed  and  Mr.  Gladstone  strenuously  resisted  is  suffi- 
cient to  show  the  true  state  of  the  case.  But  the 
concession  made  on  Lord  Salisbury's  second  Amendment 
is  the  real  point  of  importance.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that,  though  grudgingly  made  and  injured  by  small  re- 
strictions, it  absolutely  guards  the  landlord  from  the 
greatest  wrong  inflicted  by  the  original  Bill — from  the 
wrong  of  having  to  accept  fifty  per  cent,  or  less  of 
his  dues  from  his  tenant,  with  the  result  of  seeing  that 
tenant  immediately  pocket  the  value  of  the  tenant-right, 
and  walk  off,  or  of  seeing  other  creditors  indemnify 
themselves  in  full  from  the  very  asset  which  the  Land 
Bill  of  last  year  recognized  as  his  own  special  security. 
On  Mr.  Gladstone's  own  calculations,  a  security  to  the 
extent  of  about  two  millions  of  money  is  given  to 
the  landlord  either  for  the  repayment  of  his  arrears  or 
for  the  regular  payment  of  seven  years'  rent  to  come. 
If  this  is  a  small  matter  in  the  estimation  of  Radical 
critics,  they  must  be  complimented  at  least  on  being 
superior  to  petty  views  in  money  matters.  To  sum  up, 
under  the  Bill  as  it  first  went  up,  the  suggestion  to  the 
Sub-Commissioners  was  that,  unless  they  liked,  they  need 
not  take  the  tenant-right  into  consideration  ;  in  the  second 
form,  the  direction  (no  longer  a  suggestion)  is  that,  save 
for  special  reasons,  they  shall  take  it.  Formerly  the  land- 
lord could  be  robbed  with  impunity  by  the  tenant  or  the 
gombeenman  or  the  shopkeeper ;  now  he  cannot.  For- 
merly he  was  restricted  to  the  recovery  of  two  years'  rent ; 
he  will  now  have  three,  unless  the  tenant  pays  punctually 
for  seven  years  to  come.  This  is  the  state  of  things  in 
which  the  intelligent  and  honourable  publicists  of  the 
Radical  party  pronounce  the  Bill  as  it  stands  to  be  iden- 
tical with  the  Bill  as  it  stood. 

Of  the  prospects  of  the  measure  it  is  not  necessary  to 
say  much.  The  .practical  adoption  of  Lord  Salisbury's 
most  important  Amendment  has  prevented  the  certainty  of 
wholesale  evictions  by  usurers  and  petty  shopkeepers,  and 
it  has  given  the  tenant  a  strong  interest  in  being  honest 
and  diligent  for  at  least  seven  years  to  come.  For  any 
good  purpose,  therefore,  this  single  clause  is  likely  to  be 
more  powerful  than  all  the  rest  of  the  Bill  put  to- 
gether. It  is  possible  that  it  will  relieve  some  land- 
lords from  the  unmerited  hardship  which  they  are 
now  suffering,  and  of  which  a  glaring  example  is  given 
by  the  case  of  Mr.  Allies,  as  displayed  in  the  letters  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Mr.  Trevelyan  in  the  Times  of  Thursday. 
It  may  enable  a  certain  number  of  really  honest  and 
merely  unfortunate  tenants  to  begin  again.  In  this  way 
it  is  possible  that  it.  may  stave  off  for  a  few  months  or  a 
few  years  longer  the  apparently  inevitable  catastrophe  which 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish  policy  has  made  a  matter  almost  of 
certainty.    As  the  most  probable  result,  it  will  patch  up  a 
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kind  of  hollow  peace  between  landlords  and  tenants  until 
the  next  period  of  scarcity,  nntil  the  tenants  have  pledged 
the  property  handed  over  to  them  by  last  year's  Act  up 
to  the  utmost  possible  extent,  or  until  some  new  cry  of 
agitation  begins  afresh  the  now  nearly  accomplished 
work  of  the  Land  League.  This  it  may  do  and,  thanks 
to  the  modifications  introduced  in  consequence  of  the 
Amendments  of  the  House  of  Lords,  it  will  do  it  with  less 
injustice  and  less  mischief  of  all  sorts  than  would  otherwise 
be  the  case.  That  it  can  do  any  more  is  probably 
not  believed  by  anybody  who  has  the  slightest  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Irish  question,  and  is  only  asserted  by  those 
who  would  equally  assert  the  benefits  and  sufficiency  of 
any  measure  of  Mr.  Gladstone's,  no  matter  what  it  might 
be.  In  this  respect  it  has,  no  doubt,  served  the  objects  of 
its  introducers.  The  Kilmainham  bargain  has  been  fairly 
kept  on  one  side — a  fairness  which  is  doubtless  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  consideration  has  yet  to  be  received  by  the 
Government.  Permission  to  dip  into  the  pockets  of  the 
English  taxpayer — a  permission  dearer  at  all  times  to 
Irish  patriots  than  anything  else — has  had  its  usual  and 
natural  effect.  Unfortunately,  effects  of  this  kind  are  in 
their  nature  transitory.  The  sweetness  of  enjoyment 
passes  into  the  keenness  of  appetite.  A  precedent  has 
been  established  by  the  consent  of  the  guardians  of  the 
national  purse  that,  at  every  recurring  season  of  distress, 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  shall  pay  the  debts  of  the 
people  of  Ireland.  It  is  not  likely  to  rust  for  want  of  use 
in  the  future. 


ENGLAND  AND  TURKEY. 

HAYING  prepared  for  the  concentration  of  a  lai'ge 
force  in  Egypt,  the  Government  will  be  but  indirectly 
responsible  for  military  operations.  The  history  of  cam- 
paigns in  which  commanding  officers  have  been  hampered 
by  instructions  from  Aulic  Councils  or  civilians  in  autho- 
rity is  now  so  well  understood  that  Ministers  are  un- 
likely to  commit  the  error  of  undue  interference.  No 
objection  can  be  taken  to  the  selection  of  the  generals  who 
are  to  be  employed  in  Egypt  ;  and  it  may  be  hoped  that 
criticism  of  their  conduct  may  be  suspended  until  it  can  be 
safely  and  properly  published.  It  is  possible  that  writers 
who  complain  of  an  unnecessary  loss  of  life  resulting  from  a 
given  military  operation  may  know  little  or  nothing  of 
the  reasons  which  may  have  made  the  movement  advisable. 
Even  if  a  mistake  had  been  committed,  it  would  be  un- 
necessary to  call  the  attention  of  the  enemy  and  of  all 
Europe  to  a  trifling  miscarriage ;  nor  is  it  desirable  that 
officers  who  are  likely  to  be  sensitive  to  blame  should  have 
their  attention  diverted  to  personal  justification.  The 
War  Office  and  the  Horse  Guards  will  probably  be  more 
considerate,  especially  as  they  are  at  all  times  liable  to 
unofficial  censure.  The  duty  of  the  authorities  at  home  is 
to  define  the  objects  of  the  campaign  rather  than  to  deter- 
mine the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  conducted.  There 
will  be  enough  for  the  departments  to  do  in  providing  for 
the  material  wants  of  the  army  ;  and  the  Cabinet  is  more 
than  sufficiently  occupied  in  endeavouring  to  simplify  or 
remove  almost  unprecedented  political  complications.  It  is 
also  responsible  for  some  measures  which  might  be  classed 
under  the  head  of  military  operations.  The  despatch  of  troops 
from  India,  and  the  occupation  of  Suez  by  a  force  of  marines, 
must  be  attributed  to  the  Government.  It  would  be  unreason- 
able to  complain  that  there  is  not  a  Minister  like  Chatham  to 
organize  and  inspire  the  efforts  of  the  army  in  the  field. 
It  is  but  fair  to  admit  that  the  hesitation*which  has  been 
displayed  in  diplomatic  proceedings  has  not  hitherto  im- 
peded the  preparations  for  the  campaign.  Even  the  limi- 
tation of  financial  provisions  to  the  short  term  of  three 
months  may  be  interpreted  as  a  proof  of  confidence,  and  it 
can  afford  no  encouragement  to  the  enemy. 

Although  the  details  of  negotiations  at  Constantinople 
are  not  fully  known,  it  may  be  collected  from  Ministerial 
statements  and  from  various  sources  of  information  that 
the  greatest  and  most  pressing  of  existing  dangers  had 
not  been  discerned  until  within  the  last  fortnight.  The 
settlement  of  the  Egyptian  question  had  been  unintention- 
ally facilitated  by  the  withdrawal  of  France  from  co- 
operation with  England,  and  by  the  unwillingness  of  the 
other  Powers  to  take  an  active  part  in  suppressing  the 
disturbances.  If  there  had  been  no  Conference  assembled 
at  Constantinople,  the  English  Government  might  have 
been  content  to  endure  the  ill-natured  comments  of  the 


Italian  press  and  the  vapouring  impertinence  of  M.  DE 
Lesseps.  If  Arabi  could  have  first  been  crushed,  the 
re-establishment  of  the  Khedive's  power  would  have 
been  effected  exclusively  by  England,  and  the  admission 
of  foreign  Governments  to  a  share  in  the  advantages 
which  might  have  been  secured  would  have  been  wholly 
voluntary.  Protocols  of  disinterestedness  cannot  abate 
the  superiority  of  a  benefactor  to  those  who  at  his  pleasure 
profit  by  his  energy  and  by  his  subsequent  generosity. 
The  English  Government  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  a  change 
of  policy  which  unavoidably  arose  from  altered  circum- 
stances ;  but  for  not  abandoning  in  time  its  participation 
in  the  Conference  and  its  reliance  on  Turkish  inter- 
vention. During  his  prolonged  efforts  to  maintain  the 
French  alliance,  Lord  Granville  steadily  insisted  on  Turkish 
intervention  as  the  most  legitimate  aud  least  inconvenient 
method  of  re-establishing  financial  and  administrative 
order  in  Egypt.  The  alternative  of  a  joint  occupation  by 
England  and  France  involved  the  risk  of  probable  mis- 
understandings, and  of  possible  collision  ;  and  there  was 
reason  to  believe  that,  in  consequence  of  the  transactions 
in  Tunis,  the  presence  of  a  French  army  in  a  Turkish  de- 
pendency would  be  especially  obnoxious  to  the  Porte.  It 
was  at  the  same  time  certain  that  the  French  Government 
and  nation  would  at  that  time  have  objected  to  the  separate 
intervention  of  England  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  it  seemed 
expedient  that  Arabi's  enterprise  should  be  treated  as  a 
rebellion,  and  not  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  a  civil  or 
foreign  war.  When  the  Sultan  announced  his  intention 
of  sending  a  Commissioner  with  full  powers  to  Egypt,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  insist  on  his  enforcing  the 
submission  which  might  perhaps  have  been  voluntarily 
rendered.  For  a  few  days  it  seemed  that  Dervish  Pasha 
was  determined  to  assert  the  sovereignty  of  the  Sultan, 
and  the  consequent  maintenance  of  the  Khedive's  authority 
against  the  rebel  leader.  The  illusion  was  speedily  re- 
moved by  the  disclosure  of  a  friendly  understanding  between 
Dervish  and  Arabi;  and  the  complicity  of  the  Sdltan  with 
the  rebellion  was  proved  by  the  decoration  which  was  soon 
afterwards  conferred  on  the  insurgent  chief. 

From  that  time  the  participation  of  England  in  the 
Conference  became  at  the  same  time  useless  and  danger- 
ous. The  probability  of  a  separate  intervention  was 
already  contemplated;  and  the  preparations  for  the  present 
expedition  had  been  commenced.  All  the  reasons  which 
had  recommended  an  application  to  the  Sultan  had  be- 
come obsolete  ;  and  the  failure  to  obtain  his  assent  was 
not  without  compensating  advantages.  It  had  now  become 
probable  that  any  Turkish  force  which  might  land  in 
Egypt  would  practically  reinforce  the  Egyptian  army  ; 
yet  the  English  Ambassador  was  still  instructed  to  press 
upon  the  Conference  the  expediency  of  a  despatch  of 
Turkish  troops  to  Egypt.  It  has  already  been  said  that  a 
change  of  policy  might  be  justifiable,  but  it  could  not  be 
right  that  one  policy  should  overlap  another.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's obstinate  belief  in  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
the  European  Concert  seems  not  to  have  been  disturbed  by 
an  inquiry  into  the  objects  to  which  the  Concert  might  be 
directed.  Even  after  the  massacre  of  July  n,  and  after 
the  bombardment  of  the  Alexandria  forts,  Lord  Dufferin 
was  still,  in  pursuance  of  his  instructions,  bent  on  over- 
coming the  supposed  reluctance  of  the  Sultan  to  suppress 
the  rebellion  by  force.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  the 
obstinate  repetition  of  an  unconditional  demand.  As  soon 
as  it  became  evident  that  England  was  about  to  act  alone 
the  scruples  of  the  Sultan  suddenly  disappeared.  The  army 
which  could  not  be  employed  against  the  rebels  was  imme- 
diately forthcoming  as  soon  as  it  furnished  the  only  means 
of  thwarting  English  policy.  The  Sultan  yielded  to  the 
urgent  request  of  the  Conference,  in  which  the  representa- 
tive of  England  was  included ;  and  if  great  State  affairs 
could  be  conducted  without  inference  to  facts  and  sub- 
stantial interests,  there  seemed  to  be  no  further  ground  for 
negotiation.  An  unconditional  offer  followed  by  a  simple 
acceptance  constitutes,  according  to  law  and  common  sense, 
a  complete  bargain  ;  but  when  great  national  interests  are 
at  stake,  Governments  cannot  afford  to  be  bound  by  ab- 
stract propositions.  The  English  Ambassador  was  accord- 
ingly directed  to  impose  a  new  condition  on  the  Sultan's 
compliance  with  previous  demands.  His  co-operation  in 
Egypt  could  not  be  accepted  by  England,  unless  he  thought 
fit  in  a  formal  proclamation  to  denounce  Arabi  as  a  rebel. 
The  proposal  was  in  the  highest  degree  reasonable  and 
just,  but  it  was  insufficient.  It  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  a  repudiation  of  Arabi  might  not  be  revoked  or  ex- 
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plained  away.  The  most  embarrassing  course  which 
could  have  been  adopted  by  the  Sultan  wonld,  as  on  the 
recent  occasion,  have  been  the  unconditional  assent  which 
he  has  perhaps  by  this  time  given. 

Fortunately  Lord  Dufferin  was  in  the  first  instance 
encountered  by  a  deliberate  rebuff.  He  was  informed 
that  the  question  whether  Arabi  was  to  be  regarded  as  a 
rebel  must  depend  on  his  submission  or  resistance  to  the 
Turkish  force  when  it  landed  in  Egypt.  In  any  case  the 
demand  for  a  proclamation  could  only  be  considered  when 
it  was  preferred,  not  by  England  alone,  but  by  the  Con- 
ference.  It  has  since  been  asserted  that  some  or  all  the 
plenipotentiaries  have  advised  the  Sultan  to  issue  the  re- 
quired proclamation.  The  delay  which  afterwards  occurred 
ought  to  have  been  instantly  seized  as  an  opportunity 
for  definitely  rejecting  Turkish  co-operation  in  Egypt, 
and  for  retiring  from  the  Conference.  No  State  paper 
which  can  be  composed  at  Constantinople  will  materially 
diminish  the  inconvenience  of  being  accompanied  by  a 
more  than  doubtful  ally.  With  or  without  a  proclama- 
tion, Arabi  will  profess  allegiance  to  the  Sultan,  of  whose 
real  intentions  he  is  probably  well  informed.  Dervish 
Pasha  will  once  more  accept  Arabi's  assurances,  and 
announce  that  the  authority  of  the  Sultan  is  re-established, 
if  indeed  it  had  at  any  time  been  disputed.  If  such  is  the 
untoward  course  of  events,  the  English  Government  must 
rely  on  the  undoubted  rights  of  the  Khedive.  The  treaties 
by  which  the  independence  and  hereditary  succession  of  the 
descendants  of  Mehemet  Ali  were  guaranteed  are  still 
binding  upon  Turkey.  The  Sultan  has  no  right  to  act  as 
if  he  were  the  direct  and  absolute  Sultan  of  Egypt  while 
the  legitimate  authority  of  the  Khedive  is  disputed  by 
the  rebels.  The  public  announcement  of  the  Khedive's 
alleged  treason,  and  of  his  consequent  deposition,  prove 
Arabi  to  be  a  rebel,  even  if  he  were  the  most  loyal  and 
most  cherished  subject  of  the  Sultan.  The  English  Go- 
vernment as  a  party  to  the  treaties  has  an  undoubted  right 
to  defend  the  authority  of  the  Khedive,  even  against  his 
sovereign.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  a  ground  which 
is  clearly  unassailable  was  not  taken  during  the  negotia- 
tions at  Constantinople.  The  immediate  practical  duty 
of  the  Government  is  to  prevent  or  reduce  to  the 
smallest  dimensions  the  Turkish  expedition.  The  force 
will  be  so  far  that  of  an  enemy  that  its  possible  hos- 
tility must  be  taken  into  account  in  all  military  arrange- 
ments. It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  the  Sultan  may 
still  be  so  obstinate  as  to  furnish  reasons  for  preventing, 
if  necessary  by  force,  the  landing  of  the  Turkish  con- 
tingent. It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  bankers  of 
Alexandria  have  been  warned  against  discounting  Turkish 
Government  bills.  The  financial  assistance  which  has 
been  rendered  by  Russia  consists,  not  in  an  advance  of 
money,  but  in  the  abandonment  or  suspension  of  a  claim 
which  might  perhaps  not  have  been  immediately  or  fully 
met  even  if  the  creditor  had  been  pressing.  The  ingenious 
devices  of  a  cunning  adversary  will  be  most  effectually 
met  by  direct  acts  of  vigour. 


OFFICIAL  ORATORY  AT  THE  MANSION  HOUSE. 

CERTAINLY  the  speeches  of  Ministers  at  the  Mansion 
House  on  "Wednesday  night  prove  that  they  have 
grasped  the  great  principle  of  good  manners — that  after- 
dinner  oratory  must  be  pleasant  to  persons,  and  take  a 
■cheerful  view  of  things  in  general.  Mr.  Gladstone  even 
contrived  to  propose  the  health  of  the  Lord  Mayor  in  I 
terms  so  flattering  to  the  municipal  government  of  the  City 
that  it  is  hard  to  reconcile  them  with  his  attitude  towards  the 
plans  for  reforming  it  out  of  existence.  It  is  possible  that 
the  official  head  of  the  City  of  London,  attentively  listening 
to  his  distinguished  guest,  may  have  reflected  that,  being 
swamped  in  a  new  little  nation  to  be  formed  within  this 
"  great  Empire  "  is  a  poor  reward  for  worthily  representing 
"  that  great  principle  of  municipal  government  which  is 
"  only  second  in  importance  to  the  Central  Government  of 
"  the  land."  The  terms  in  which  the  Lord  Chancellor 
returned  thanks  for  the  House  of  Lords  make,  as  coming 
from  one  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  colleagues,  a  pleasant  con- 
trabt  to  the  loud  bow-wow  style  of  criticism  on  the  same 
body  adopted  by  the  Premier's  unofficial  supporters.  It 
is  suggestive  of  the  existence  of  moderation  somewhere  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Ministerialists  when  we  hear  of  "  the 


"  good  sense  and  wisdom"  of  the  Lords  as  being  equal  to 
the  amount  of  the  same  virtues  to  be  found  among  the  elect 
of  the  people.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  Ministers  who 
spoke  for  the  Admiralty  and  the  War  Office  were 
highly  complimentary  to  the  navy  and  the  army.  Present 
circumstances  afford  an  excellent  opening  for  pretty 
speeches  about  those  forces.  Nevertheless,  all  pretty 
speeches  are  not  equally  becoming.  As  Mr.  Gladstone 
reminded  his  hearers,  the  banqueting  hall  of  the  Mansion 
House  "  affords  a  channel  of  communication  to  the  civilized 
"  world,"  and  speakers  there  address  a  wide  audience 
which  has  not  been  to  the  dinner.  In  view  of  that  fact, 
we  could  wish  that  the  utterances  of  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
had  been  somewhat  less  complacent.  The  tone  of  their 
speeches  seems  to  indicate  that  they  are  in  a  pleasant 
flutter  of  surprise  at  finding  that  anything  can  be  done  at 
all.  It  is  only  polite  to  Lord  Northbrook's  hearers  to 
suppose  that  most  of  them  smiled  a  little  on  being  in- 
formed that  it  is  a  wonderful  sign  of  our  mercantile  pros- 
perity that  fifty  big  transports  can  be  found  to  carry 
troops.  People  who  can  pay  freight  can  generally  find 
ships,  and  Mr.  Childers  could  have  informed  the  First 
Lord  that  abundance  of  recruits  is  not  considered  a  sign 
of  prosperity  among  the  working  classes.  Mr.  Childers 
himself  uttered  a  cruel  sarcasm  on  our  military  adminis- 
tration by  boasting  that,  with  months  to  prepare  and  the 
help  of  stores  collected  by  their  predecessors,  the  Ministry 
have  absolutely  been  able  to  send  an  army  corps  to  Egypt 
in  moderate  haste  and  fairly  equipped  for  service.  The 
compliments  given  to  the  crews  of  the  squadron  at 
Alexandria  have  the  air  of  being  extorted  by  surprise 
at  finding  that  our  seamen  can  fight.  Those  who  have 
enjoyed  the  pleasant  and  profitable  acquaintance  of  naval 
officers  know  that  nothing  can  please  the  service  less 
than  loud  commendation  for  doing  the  fighting  that 
comes  to  them  in  the  way  of  duty.  Mr.  Childers's 
solemn  after-dinner  bragging  about  the  readiness  of  our 
professional  fighting  men  to  fight  was  even  more  out 
of  place  than  Lord  Northbrook's  compliments.  Such 
talk  ought  to  be  left  to  illustrated  papers  for  boys  at 
all  times ;  and  in  the  present  case  we  know  very  well 
that  we  are  about  to  undertake  another  doctors'  war,  and 
that  we  shall  have  mainly  to  struggle  with  the  summer 
climate  of  Egypt. 

The  political  side  of  the  war  in  that  country  had 
naturally  a  very  prominent  place  in  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  he  treated  it  in  a  highly  characteristic 
manner.  The  commonplace  and,  indeed,  common  sense 
way  of  speaking  about  it  would  be  to  say  that  we  are 
interfering  in  Egypt  because  our  interests  make  an 
immediate  interference  necessary,  but  that  our  interests  are 
quite  compatible  with  a  regard  for  the  rights  of  other 
European  nations.  They  are  even  consistent  with  the 
truest  interests  of  the  people  of  Egypt.  That  is  the  gist 
of  what  Mr.  Childers  had  said.  But  such  a  way  of 
stating  the  position  would  be  far  too  simple  for  Mr. 
Gladstone.  He  preferred  to  insist  that  we  are  only 
carrying  out  the  moral  law,  and  doing  it  out  of  a  pure 
regard  for  the  good  of  the  world.  He  did,  indeed,  point 
out  that,  but  for  our  interests  in  Egypt,  "  it  would  not 
"  have  been  possible  for  us  to  have  found  a  justification 
"  for  the  intervention  which  we  have  on  hand."  These 
interests,  however,  are  only  a  pretext  for  a  beautiful  and 
beneficent  activity  for  the  good  of  our  neighbours.  Eng- 
land is,  in  fact,  acting  the  part  of  a  benevolent  Brother 
Cheeryble,  who  modestly  conceals  his  charitable  gifts 
under  a  pretence  of  regard  for  his  business.  Mr. 
Gladstone  availed  himself  of  the  channel  of  communica- 
tion which  starts  from  the  Mansion  House  to  tell  all  man- 
kind that  England  has  no  interests  in  Egypt  which  are 
not  "  common  to  us  with  every  State  in  Europe — 
"  nay,  with  the  whole  of  the  civilized  world."  This  is 
a  style  of  after-dinner  oratory  somewhat  less  offensive 
than  Lord  Northbrook's  compliments  to  the  navy  for  not 
running  away,  but  incomparably  more  dangerous.  Such 
words  are  a  declaration  of  policy,  and  cannot  fail  to  be 
brought  up  against  England  when  the  settlement  of 
Egypt  comes  to  be  finally  made.  The  statement  they 
contain  is  flagrantly  at  variance  with  the  action  of  the 
Government.  If  we  have  no  interest  in  Egypt  which  is 
not  common  to  all  the  world,  then  there  is  indeed  no 
justification  for  interfering  alone  in  its  affairs.  It  is 
because  the  direct  contrary  is  the  case  that  a  British 
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squadron  has  bombarded  Alexandria  and  two  British 
armies  are  on  their  way  to  the  country.  The  mere 
fact  that  one  of  them  is  coming  from  India,  and  is  to 
be  paid  for  by  Indian  taxation,  proves  that  we  stand  to 
Egypt  in  a  position  wholly  different  to  that  of  other 
peoples.  And  this  is  perfectly  well  known  to  every 
European  statesman — indeed,  to  every  reader  of  a  Euro- 
pean  newspaper.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  to  whom 
Mr.  Gladstone's  words  are  addressed,  now  that  Mr. 
Bright's  horror  of  war  has  driven  him  from  the  Cabinet, 
the  day  after  the  long-foreseen  battle.  It  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  somebody  is  expected  to  believe  this  declara- 
tion of  saintly  disinterestedness.  "Who  can  it  be  ?  Not 
Mr.  Gladstone's  colleagues,  not  his  hearers  in  the  City, 
and  least  of  all  his  readers  on  the  Continent.  To  us  the 
words  are  only  one  instance  more  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
rhetoric  ;  but  abroad  they  will  be  simply  disbelieved,  and 
possibly  christened  by  an  impolite  little  word  used  to  de- 
scribe a  certain  vice  to  which  Englishmen  are  supposed  to 
be  particularly  liable.  It  is  one  tiling  to  say  that  our  in- 
terests in  Egypt  are  compatible  with  those  of  other  nations, 
and  quite  another  to  assert  that  they  do  not  differ  in  degree 
from  all,  and  in  kind  from  most.  Other  peoples  have 
nothing  to  ask  except  the  secure  transit  of  their  ships, 
which  carry  a  fifth  of  the  whole  traffic  through  the 
Canal,  and  the  safety  of  their  subjects  resident  in  Egypt. 
The  interests  of  England  are  very  different.  Nobody  will 
believe  that  England  undertakes  the  settlement  of  Egypt 
for  nothing,  and  declarations  which  appear  to  bind  her  to 
do  so  are  useless,  and  may  be  dangerous. 

The  picture  which  Mr.  Gladstone  drew  of  the  condition 
of  things  at  home  was  made  to  approach  beauty  by  most 
judicious  suppressions.  He  called  attention  to  a  steady 
diminution  in  agrarian  crime  during  the  last  five  months, 
and  asked  his  hearers  to  draw  for  themselves  the  very 
obvious  deduction  that  they  have  to  thank  the  Land 
Act,  the  source  of  so  many  blessings,  for  that  also.  It 
seems  almost  unanswerable  as  after-dinner  logic.  The 
Land  Act  was  passed  last  Session,  and  now  there  are 
fewer  crimes.  It  took  the  Irish  some  six  months  to 
find  out  all  its  beauties,  but  they  have  found  them 
out  at  last,  and  are  absolutely  murdering  a  little  less 
in  consequence  of  their  discovery.  This  argument  when 
reviewed  next  morning  at  breakfast  has,  however,  a 
painful  gap  in  the  middle.  So  many  things  have  hap- 
pened since  April.  The  days  have  got  longer  for  one 
thing.  Before  we  are  quite  sure  that  the  murders  are 
fewer  because  of  the  soothing  influence  of  the  Lund  Act, 
we  should  like  to  see  so  great  a  master  of  figures  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  prove  that  the  outrages  have  not  diminished 
more  than  just  in  proportion  to  the  diminution  of  the 
hours  of  friendly  darkness  in  which  they  can  be  committed 
with  most  safety.  Then  there  have  been  understandings 
with  gentlemen  in  Kilmainham,  and  a  murder  which  was 
one  too  many,  and  brought  about  a  Prevention  of 
Crimes  Bill  which  will  tend  to  make  outrages  a  form 
of  unproductive  industry.  With  the  Arrears  Bill,  too, 
just  getting  licked  into  shape,  it  seems,  even  at  the  end  of 
eleven  months,  instead  of  six,  a  little  early  to  boast  of  the 
Land  Act.  That  other  Ministerial  convention — the  press- 
ing necessity  of  cloture — was  present  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
speech  to  keep  the  success  of  the  Land  Act  in  countenance. 
The  Prime  Minister  had  to  make  "  the  lamentable  con- 
"  fession  "  that  Parliament  has  done  none  of  the  things 
the  Ministry  asked  it  to  do  at  the  beginning  of  the  Session, 
and  then  to  point  to  the  remedy — "  a  thoroughly  searching 
"  and  drastic  reform  of  its  procedure."  A  Parliament 
which  cannot  be  made  to  do  what  it  is  bid  in  spring  is  to 
be  called  together  to  do  it  in  autumn,  "  to  make  a  vigorous 
"  and  successful  effort  to  relieve  itself  from  that  state  "  of 
impotence  Ministerially  so  called.  Here,  too,  there  would 
appear  to  be  something  left  out.  We  do  not  hear  that  the 
House  of  Commons  is  to  be  asked  to  find  some  way  of 
making  a  Ministry  arrange  its  business  sensibly  and  econo- 
mize time.  Neither  was  anything  said  about  a  vote  of 
censure  by  one  House  on  the  other  which  took  up  some  few 
nights.  To  be  sure,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  should  touch  on  such  unpleasant  topics.  He 
was  making  an  after-dinner  speech,  uot  a  confession ;  still, 
they  may  profitably  be  remembered  by  others,  and  his 
estimate  of  the  condition  of  things  discounted  accordingly. 


THE  EGYPTIAN  EXPEDITION. 

DY  the  beginning  of  next  week  the  Commander-in- 
-L)  Chief  of  the  Egyptian  expedition  will  have  reached 
Alexandria,  and  he  will  find  a  considerable  part  of  the 
forces  which  are  to  act  under  him  already  assembled, 
while  the  rest  will  follow  closely  on  his  heels.  The 
Indian  contingent  is  already  on  its  way  to  Suez,  where 
the  prompt  action  of  Sir  William  Hewett  has  assured 
it  of  a  quiet  and  comfortable  reception.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Childers  was  a  little  too  enthusiastic  in  his  description  of 
the  unrivalled  success  with  which  the  difficulties  of  trans- 
portingtwentyorthirty  thousand  men  on  shipboard  are  being 
overcome;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  no  other  nation 
except  France  has  recently  had  to  do  anything  of  the  sort,, 
and  that  hitherto  the  proceedings  have  contrasted  very 
favourably  with  the  French  performance  of  a  less  difficult 
task  in  Tunis.  Administrative  blunders  have  up  to  this 
time  beon  few,  and  such  as  have  occurred  are  charge- 
able, it  is  believed,  rather  on  the  necessary,  but  in- 
convenient, separation  between  the  Admiralty  and  the 
War  Office,  and  on  the  fact  that  the  former  is  wholly 
responsible  for  the  management  of  the  marines,  even 
when  that  most  usefnl  force  is  destined  for  land  service, 
than  on  the  shortcomings  of  individuals.  It  is  said 
that  a  sentence  in  the  Saturday  Review  of  July  29,  in 
which  it  was  remarked  that  "  a  severe  account  ought  to 
"  be  exacted  from  some  officer  who  was  responsible  for 
"  the  despatch  of  ships  and  troops  from  Malta,"  has  been 
interpreted  as  a  reflection  upon  the  military  staff  in  that 
island.  It  hardly  requires  to  be  pointed  out  that  the 
sentence  in  question  by  no  means  necessarily  points  to  any 
officer  on  the  island  itself.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  believed 
that  in  the  proceedings  referred  to  (the  despatch  of  the 
0 routes  to  Alexandria  empty,  and  the  omission  to  furnish 
the  marines  with  ammunition  and  the  artillery  with  horses), 
the  staff  at  Malta  merely  obeyed  clear'and  positive  orders 
from  home — orders  of  which  the  apparent  deficiency 
might,  for  aught  they  knew,  bs  supplied  by  others.  It  will 
still  remain  a  matter  for  regret  that,  at  a  time  when  men 
were  much  wanted  at  Alexandria,  a  large  and  powerful 
troopship  like  the  Orontes  should  have  been  despatched 
empty  from  Malta.  But  it  is  of  course  clear  that,  except 
in  an  emergency  of  the  most  extraordinary  character,  no 
local  staff  could  be  expected  to  disobey,  or  justified  in 
disobeying,  orders  from  its  superiors. 

Of  such  accidents  or  mistakes,  however,  there  have 
hitherto  been  very  few.  Foreign  critics  remark  on  the  com- 
paratively small  proportion  of  field  artillery  in  the  expedi- 
tionary force.  But  this  may  be  in  part  accounted  for  by 
an  intention  to  utilize  largely  the  machine  guns  from  the 
ships.  It  is  certain  that  Arabi  is  neither  deficient  in  artil- 
lery nor  in  gunners,  though  the  practice  of  the  latter  since 
the  bombardment  has  not  been  remarkable.  Some  mis- 
givings, not  apparently  ill  founded,  have  been  excited  by 
the  employment  of  heavy  cavalry,  unseasoned  to  the  East, 
in  an  Egyptian  August.  But  the  principle  of  giving  all 
troops  which  are  worth  maintaining  at  all  an  opportunity 
to  exercise  and  distinguish  themselves  in  the  field,  is  too> 
sound  a  one  not  to  overcome  these  doubts.  The  infantry 
sent  appear  to  be  all  of  fair  age,  and  likely  to  bear  them- 
selves well.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  operations  which 
have  actually  taken  place  should  have  come  in  for  a  good 
deal  of  criticism.  The  feeling  that  the  "alarums  and 
"  excursions  "  which  have  been  daily  read  of,  from  the 
trips  of  Captain  Fisher's  ironclad  train  (a  very  useful 
machine  in  its  way)  to  the  serious  reconnaissance  of  last 
Saturday,  however  pretty  they  may  be  as  military  exer- 
cises, have  the  drawback  of  encouraging  the  enemy 
by  familiarizing  him  with  our  arms,  is  natural,  bat 
not  wholly  wise.  It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  first, 
that  we  are  practically  besieged  (except  that  we  can 
go  away  when  we  like)  at  Alexandria,  and  that  troops 
in  such  a  position  lose  their  morale  and  confidence  in 
themselves  if  they  are  unemployed  ;  secondly,  that  com- 
pleter operations  are  not  yet  possible.  What  might 
have  been  done  by  a  sudden  dash  immediately  after  the 
bombardment,  with  a  few  thousand  men  held  in  readiness 
at  Cyprus,  must  remain  a  matter  of  speculation.  But, 
from  the  moment  when  that  policy  was  not  adopted,  there 
remained  little  choice  but  to  wait  until  the  full  force 
assigned  for  the  expedition  could  come  up.  A  serious 
attack  on  Arabi's  position  after  the  first  few  days  would 
thus  have  had  the  drawback,  that  if  it  were  unsuccessful 
the  rebels  would  be  gravely  encouraged,  while  if  it  were 
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successful  the  entire  want  of  any  force  in  the  rear  would 
prevent  the  complete  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  which 
must  be  hoped  for  as  the  result  of  the  combined  opera- 
tions of  the  English  and  Indian  contingents.  Serious 
action  being  thus  impossible,  and  complete  inaction 
bad  for  the  army,  Sir  Archibald  Alison  had  no  third 
course  open,  except  that  of  accustoming  his  men  to 
action,  and  at  the  same  time  feeling  the  pulse  of  the 
enemy.  The  chief  thing  to  be  regretted  about  Saturday's 
reconnaissance  is  the  apparent  failure  to  make  the  most  of 
it  at  the  critical  moment.  That  failure  has  been  strangely 
excused  as  being  only  due  to  the  mistake  of  interpreting 
a  signal  for  advance  into  a  signal  for  retreat.  It  is  not 
easy  to  imagine  a  much  more  awkward  mistake. 

The  plan  which  the  English  General  will  adopt  is  of 
course,  and  rightly,  kept  secret,  andean  hardly  yet  be  fully 
known  even  to  himself,  but  the  action  taken  by  Arabi 
seems  to  make  its  general  lines  pretty  certain.  The  in- 
surgent leader  is  fortifying  himself  not  merely  in  the  front 
at  Kafr  Dowar,  but  at  several  points  on  the  line  of  the 
railway  and  sweet-water  canal  between  Ismailia  and 
Zagazig,  at  various  junctions  in  the  Delta,  at  Salahieh — 
a  place  of  some  importance  and  a  railway  terminus  on 
the  landward  side  of  Lake  Menzaleh,  and  (it  would 
appear)  on  the  road  route  from  Cairo  to  Suez.  He 
thus  makes  head  at  once  towards  Alexandria,  towards 
Port  Said,  and  towards  Suez  by  both  routes  from  that  place 
to  Cairo.  The  general  probabilities  are  that  the  Indian 
contingent,  with  or  without  reinforcements  from  the  troops 
now  on  the  way  from  India,  will  attack  by  Ismailia,  while 
the  position  at  Kafr  Dowar  is  assaulted  or  threatened  in 
front,  and  Salahieh,  Damietta,  and  other  places  in  the 
north  of  the  Delta,  menaced  more  or  less  seriously.  If  the 
co-operation  of  Turkish  troops  be  actually  accepted,  this 
latter  task  is  one  which  they  might  perform  with  effect,  and 
with  a  certain  obvious  convenience,  as  compared  with  their 
joining  in  the  action  of  the  two  main  divisions.  Of  those 
divisions  the  southern  is  in  one  way  likely  to  have  the  hardest 
task  before  it,  not  merely  because  Arabi  is  industriously  for- 
tifying all  the  points  of  vantage  in  the  neighbourhood  of  its 
line  of  action,  but  because  he  has  already  cut  the  fresh- 
water canal  which  supplies  that  district  with  drinkable 
water.  Alexandria  itself  is  suffering  not  a  little  from  the 
want  of  that  necessary  ;  but  when  the  troops  arrive  con- 
densing apparatus  amply  sufficient  for  their  needs  will 
arrive  with  them.  The  reported  arrival  of  crowds  of  use- 
less mouths  at  Alexandria  by  sea  is  very  inconvenient, 
and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  they  should  be  allowed 
to  land  without  some  clear  demonstration  of  their  business 
and  means  of  livelihood.  As  for  the  Suez  Canal  itself, 
about  which  oceans  of  argument  have  been  let  loose, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  that  any  military  difficulty  can 
arise.  No  one  pretends  that  the  Canal  has  been  neu- 
tralized in  any  other  sense  than  that  (and  even  this 
is  not  a  matter  of  international  agreement)  ships  of 
all  nations  are  to  pass  freely  through  it.  No  English 
operation  has  interfered  or  is  likely  to  interfere  with 
that  right.  As  it  has  been  justly  put,  the  Canal  is 
simply  a  portion  of  Egyptian  soil.  With  the  de  jure 
ruler  of  Egypt  England  is  in  alliance ;  with  the  de 
facto  ruler  she  is  at  war  in  fact,  if  not  in  name.  She  has, 
therefore,  an  equal  right  to  use  the  territory  of  her  ally 
and  to  trespass  on  that  of  her  enemy.  It  is  obviously 
impossible  to  admit  so  absurd  a  proposition  as  that  the 
Canal  ought  in  no  case  to  be  used  for  warlike  purposes  ; 
for,  if  it  is  not,  its  value  to  England  becomes  nil,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  fight  about.  It  is  pretty  certain, 
therefore,  that,  while  no  obstacle,  but  the  reverse,  will  be 
offered  to  traffic  on  the  Canal,  its  waters  and  its  banks 
will  be  nsed  by  English  generals  to  the  utmost  extent 
necessary  or  advisable  for  the  purpose  of  putting  down 
the  rebellion.  This,  at  least,  is  the  common  sense" of  the 
thing  from  a  military  point  of  view,  and  there  happens  to 
be  nothing  to  prevent  it  from  any  point  of  view  not  military 
that  can  be  admitted. 


THE  NEW  FRENCH  MINISTRY. 

THE  Ministerial  interregnum  in  France  has  passed 
through  four  stages.  In  the  first  M.  Grevy  was  busy 
in  imploring  M.  de  Fretcinet  to  return  to  office.  The 
hopelessness  of  forming  a  strong  Ministry  could  not  have 
been  shown  more  clearly  than  by  this  action  of  the 
President's.    M.  Grevy  is  understood  to  be  a  very  cool 


and  clear-sighted  observer  of  public  affairs,  and  he  must 
very  well  have  known  that  a  third  De  Freycinet  Adminis- 
tration would  be  mercilessly  attacked  on  all  sides.  It  may 
fairly  be  supposed,  therefore,  that  he  only  proposed  this* 
solution  because  every  attainable  alternative  was  equally 
open  to  the  same  objection.  When  M.  de  Freycinet  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  come  back,  M.  Grew  tried  to  form  a 
business  Ministry.  Why  this  scheme  should  have  broken 
down  in  the  first  instance  and  then  have  succeeded  after 
an  interval  is  not  clear.  Probably  the  Cabinet  which  has 
in  the  end  been  appointed  has  been  more  successful  in 
securing  the  benevolent  neutrality  of  M.  Gambetta.  M. 
Grevy's  third  effort  was  to  induce  either  M.  Brisson  or 
M.  Ferry  to  become  Prime  Minister.  M.  Brisson  would 
have  strangely  belied  the  reputation  for  caution  he  has 
gained  as  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  if  he  had 
listened  to  M.  Grevy's  overtures.  Even  if  he  had 
felt  doubtful  what  answer  he  should  give,  the  inter- 
vention of  M.  Gambetta  and  M.  Clemenceau  would  have 
removed  all  uncertainty.  These  eminent,  but  hostile, 
politicians  were  not  of  one  mind  out  of  mere  love  for  M. 
Brisson.  M.  Gambetta  possibly  hopes  that,  though  he  has 
failed  as  President  of  the  Council,  he  may  yet  succeed  as 
President  of  the  Republic.  In  that  case  it  is  of  great 
importance  to  him  to  make  M.  Brisson  unpopular,  and  to 
do  this  he  has  only  to  get  him  made  Minister.  M. 
Clemenceau's  ambition  is  to  become  the  one  eminent 
Deputy  who  has  not  been  in  office,  and  so  by  the  method 
of  exhaustion  to  force  M.  Grevy  to  overlook  the  smallness 
of  his  personal  following.  Until  M.  Brisson  has  tried  his 
hand  at  governing,  M.  Clemenceau  is  only  one  of  two 
eminent  Deputies  who  have  not  been  in  office  ;  so  that  M. 
Brisson's  appointment  is  an  indispensable  feature  in  his 
programme.  M.  Brisson,  however,  was  not  to  be  caught. 
He  not  only  refused  M.  Grevy's  offer,  but  gave  a  reason 
for  refusing  it  which  it  was  difficult  to  treat  as  invalid. 
He  knew  nothing,  he  said,  of  foreign  affairs,  and  had 
not  even  an  opinion  upon  the  Egyptian  question.  M. 
Grevy  was  equally  unsuccessful  with  M.  Ferry.  That 
he  should  have  even  proposed  to  him  to  become 
Prime  Minister  is  strange  ;  for,  in  the  present  temper 
of  the  Chamber,  M.  Ferry  is  distrusted  for  two  excellent 
reasons.  He  is  known  to  have  been  the  most  warlike 
member  of  M.  de  Freycinet's  Cabinet,  aud  he  is  directly 
responsible  for  the  expedition  to  Tunis.  Then,  when  every 
possible  combination  seemed  to  have  broken  down,  M. 
GRIiVY-  fell  back  upon  the  scheme  of  a  business  Cabinet, 
and  was  lucky  enough  to  be  able  to  put  one  together. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  must  not  be  thought  odd 
that  only  one  of  the  new  Ministers  should  have  voted 
with  the  majority  in  the  division  which  overthrew  M.  DE 
Freycinet.  If  the  Cabinet  had  taken  office  as  politicians, 
this  fact  would  imply  either  that  they  mean  to  defy  the 
Chamber,  or  that  they  sit  very  loosely  by  their  opinions. 
As  it  is,  it  need  have  neither  of  these  meanings.  M. 
Duclerc  and  his  colleagues  have  been  given  office  on  tho 
understanding  that  they  are  not  to  make  use  of  it.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  that  they  should  retain  it  on  these  term3 
if  the  Chamber  had  been  sitting  or  if  auy  business  had  to 
be  transacted  ;  but  for  the  next  two  mouths  the  Chamber 
will  be  taking  holiday,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  do  nothing 
in  August  and  September.  The  declaration  read  by  M. 
Duclerc  and  Admiral  Jaureguiberry  on  Tuesday  seemed 
in  this  respect  as  satisfactory  as  the  most  exacting  Legis- 
lature could  desire.  It  aimed  at  conciliating  every- 
body who  could  by  possibility  be  open  to  conciliation. 
The  refusal  of  the  credit  demanded  for  the  protection 
of  the  Suez  Canal  was  described  as  a  measure  of  reserve 
and  prudence.  But  prudence  is  not  abstention,  and  if 
anything  should  happen  in  which  the  interests  or  the 
honour  of  France  are  involved,  the  Government  would  at 
once,  not  take  steps  to  protect  them,  but  "  hasten  to  con- 
"  vene  the  Chambers."  As  regards  internal  questions, 
nothing  will  be  done  till  after  the  recess  ;  but  during  this 
interval  Ministers  undertake  to  think  a  great  deal  about 
them.  _  It  is  only  in  the  last  sentence  of  the  statement  that 
there  is  so  much  as  a  hint  given  of  a  policy  in  any  way 
characteristic  of  the  Cabinet.  "  We  shall  strive,  Miuisters 
"  say,  to  bring  together  and  conciliate  the  various  sections 
"  of  the  Republican  majority."  In  itself  this  is  nothing 
more  than  a  commonplace  which  has  been  repeated  by  every 
Minister  since  1877.  The  union  of  the  Lefts  has  been  the 
great  impossible  good  to  the  attainment  of  which  so  many 
lesser  but  possible  goods  have  been  sacrificed.  But  the 
presence  of  M.  Deves  in  the  Cabinet  gives  the  sentiment  a 
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meaning  which  it  would  not  otherwise  have.  M.  Deves. 
is  the  man  who  lately  said  that  the  only  way  to  secure  a 
working  Republican  majority  was  to  exclude  the 
Extreme  Left  and  the  Extreme  Right  of  the  party — 
meaning,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  by  the  Extreme  Right 
Republicans  of  the  school  of  M.  Jules  Simon.  This 
is  much  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  the  only  way  to 
secure  a  working  Republican  majority  is  to  construct 
it  chiefly  of-  the  followers  of  M.  Gambetta;  and  M. 
Gambetta's  organ  was  naturally  greatly  impressed  with 
the  statesmanlike  breadth  of  M.  Deves's  remark.  Of  the 
sections  of  the  Republican  party  thus  expressly  excluded 
from  the  working  majority,  one  is  so  unimportant  in 
point  of  numbers  and  authority  that  its  opinion  hardly 
affects  the  prospects  of  a  Ministry.  But  the  Extreme 
Left  has  the  advantage  of  being  led  by  M.  Clemenceau, 
and  in  the  present  Chamber  M.  Clemenceau  is  a  personage 
to  be  reckoned  with.  His  speech  on  Tuesday  shows  that 
he  will  tolerate  M.  Duclerc's  Cabinet  for  the  recess  and 
no  longer.  Nor  can  M.  Ducleec  count  with  much  more 
certainty  upon  the  support  of  M.  Gambetta.  He  has  done 
what  he  can  to  conciliate  him,  for,  though  circumstances 
forbid  him  to  adopt  his  policy,  they  have  not  hindered 
him  from  giving  half  the  places  in  the  Ministry  to  men 
who  were  under-secretaries  in  M.  Gambetta's  Ministry. 
But  in  M.  Gambetta's  eyes  not  to  be  with  him  is  to  be 
against  him,  and  before  the  year  is  out  he  will  probably 
make  M.  Ducleec  acknowledge  that  he  is  not  better  than 
his  predecessors. 

By  far  the  truest  and  most  pertinent  comment  upon  the 
Ministerial  crisis  that  has  appeared  in  any  Republican 
paper  is  an  article  in  the  Radical,  one  of  the  many  journals 
which  represent  the  Extreme  Left.  For  ten  years,  says  the 
writer,  the  Republic  has  been  favoured  by  fortune ;  its 
success  at  the  elections  has  been  in  a  measure  due  to  the 
rivalries  of  the  Monarchical  parties.  But  it  has  no  right 
to  assume  that  its  adversaries  will  always  be  so  powerless. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  the  Count  of  Chambord  may  die, 
and  if  Nthis  should  happen  the  fusion  between  the 
Legitimists  and  the  Orleanists,  which  has  hitherto  existed 
only  in  name,  would  be  brought  about  in  fact ;  and  as 
the  tricolour  would  then  become  the  accepted  standard 
of  the  Royalists,  there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  the 
Bonapartists  from  associating  themselves  with  the 
Royalists  of  both  groups,  and  thus  constituting  a  single 
Monarchical  party.  If  the  Republic  were  properly 
organized,  this  coalition  would  be  of  no  moment.  The 
reactionary  factions  would  only  be  bioken  against  the 
popular  will.  But  when  the  friends  of  the  Republic  are 
discouraged,  indifferent,  and  discontented,  it  is  not  safe 
to  underrate  the  prospect  of  a  Monarchical  coalition. 
The  strength  of  the  existing  order  of  things  lies 
wholly  in  the  weakness  of  its  adversaries.  So  long 
as  that  weakness  continues  the  Republic  is  safe,  but 
if  the  source  of  that  weakness  were  removed  the  Re- 
public might  at  once  be  placed  in  imminent  danger.  It 
is  not  we  who  say  this,  but  one  of  the  most  advanced 
journals  of  the  Extreme  Left.  The  Radical  is  so  far  mis- 
taken that,  if  the  Republic  had  been  organized  in  the  way 
its  conductors  would  have  desired,  the  existing  order  of 
things  would  have  been  in  greater  danger  than  it  is.  But 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  con- 
tention that,  so  long  as  the  Republic  remains  in  its  present 
condition — with  no  consistent  policy  either  at  home  or 
abroad,  with  no  homogeneous  majority  in  either  Chamber, 
with  no  recognized  leaders  either  in  the  Ministry  or  in  the 
Opposition — sober  men  are  likely  to  look  in  some  other 
direction  for  that  stable  and  peaceful  Government  which 
France  more  than  any  country  desires,  and  less  than  any 
country  seems  able  to  secure. 


THE  ARMY  ESTIMATES. 

THE  first  weeks  of  a  war  are  not  a  good  opportunity 
for  criticizing  the  Army  Estimates.  They  have  ordi- 
narily been  framed  in  ignorance  of  the  emergency  which 
is  to  test  their  sufficiency,  and  they  are  voted  under  a  con- 
soling conviction  that  any  shortcomings  will  be  made  good 
out  of  the  money  raised  for  the  expedition  which  has  since 
been  sent  out.  On  Monday  Colonel  Alexander  contrived 
to  give  an  accidental  interest  to  the  discussion  by  an 
attack  upon  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley.  The  House  of 
Commons  received  this  unexpected  outburst  much  as  it 
receives  an  attack  upon  an  archbishop,.  It  is  very  wrong,  of 


course,  to  speak  slightingly  of  so  eminent  and  almost 
sacred  a  person,  but  still  it  is  pleasant  to  hear  it  done.  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley  is  so  completely  a  necessary  institution, 
and  successive  Governments  have  so  unreservedly  recog- 
nized him  in  this  character,  that  one  member  after  another 
on  Colonel  Alexander's  own  side  of  the  House  got  up  to 
explain  that  he  had  not  meant  what  he  said.  When  he  spoke 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  Egyptian  Expedition  as  the  "  Mutual 
"  Admiration  Society,"  the  "  Ashantee  ring,"  and  the 
"  sixteen  Dowbs,"  he  had  not,  it  seemed,  any  intention  of 
reflecting  on  a  single  one  of  them.  His  only  desire  was  to 
bring  to  the  Secretary  of  State's  mind  the  fact  that  Eng- 
land has  many  generals  as  good  as  they.  Whenever  com- 
mands in  the  field  have  to  be  disposed  of,  there  will  be  officers 
passed  over  who  want  nothing  but  opportunity  or  in- 
terest to  show  themselves  in  all  respects  the  equals  of  those 
actually  chosen.  But  then  what  is  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  do  ?  He  can  but  make  his  selection  from  among  the 
officers  whose  merits  he  knows,  and  it  is  almost  inevitable 
that  these  merits  shall  already  have  gained  their  possessors 
promotion  at  home.  If  England  were  constantly  at  war, 
success  in  the  field  would  be  the  natural  introduction  to 
further  employment  in  the  field.  But  when  wars  come 
but  seldom,  success  in  the  field  is  the  natural  introduction 
to  employment  in  the  War  Office.  The  Secretary  of  State 
surrounds  himself  as  opportunity  offers  with  the  officers 
whom  he  thinks  most  efficient.  If  war  then  breaks 
out,  it  is  from  these  same  officers  that  he  chooses  his 
generals.  They  are  still  in  his  estimation  the  best 
officers  that  can  be  got,  and  the  motive  which  led  him 
to  place  them  at  the  War  Office  equally  leads  him  to 
give  them  command  in  the  field.  In  times  of  peace  the 
real  demand  on  military  energy  is  at  home ;  in  time 
of  war  the  real  demand  on  military  energy  lies  abroad. 
What  can  be  more  reasonable  than  that,  in  answer 
to  this  demand,  the  Secretary  of  State  should  in 
each  case  pick  out  the  men  who,  as  he  believes,  are  best 
qualified  to  meet  it  ?  There  is,  however,  a  certain  foun- 
dation of  truth  underlying  Colonel  Alexander's  complaint. 
Under  promotion  by  seniority,  every  officer  hopes  that  his 
chance  may  come  some  day.  Under  promotion  by  selec- 
tion, everything  depends  on  the  happy  accident  of  being 
first  chosen.  Only  a  very  few  men  can  hope  to  get  inside 
the  official  circle ;  but  those  who  do  get  there  may  confi- 
dently look  forward  to  remaining  within  it.  There  may  be 
better  officers  in  the  crowd  outside,  but  they  will  have  no 
occasion  for  proving  what  they  are  made  of. 

Colonel  Alexander's  other  charge  against  the  War 
Office  has  also  some  considerable  reason  in  it,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  admits  of  a  very  similar  answer. 
Granting,  he  says  in  effect,  that  the  commanders  you  have 
sent  out  to  Egypt  are  the  best  men  that  you  could  lay  hands 
on,  they  have  not  the  gift  of  being  in  two  places  at  once. 
Why,  then,  have  they  been  allowed  to  retain  their  posts  at  the 
War  Office  while  they  are  actnally  serving  in  the  field  ? 
Sir  Garnet  is  still  Adjutant-General  ;  Sir  Archibald 
Alison  is  still  Chief  of  the  Intelligence  Department ;  Sir 
John  Adte  is  still  Surveyor-General  of  Ordnance.  The 
duties  of  these  offices  are  not  suspended  in  time  of  war ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  become  in  some  respects  even  more 
important.  It  is  impossible  that  these  duties  can  be 
properly  discharged  when  those  who  should  be  perform- 
ing them  are  otherwise  employed  in  Egypt,  and  they  ought 
at  once  to  be  relieved  of  them.  More  than  this,  it  must 
be  presumed  that  these  officers  were  appointed  to  the  posts 
they  hold  in  the  War  Office  because  they  were  supposed  to 
possess  specific  qualifications  for  the  work  they  are  to  do. 
If  so,  they  ought  not  to  be  taken  away  from  that  work 
just  when  it  is  most  essential  that  it  should  be  done  well. 
Mr.  Childers's  reply  comes  to  this.  It  is  not  for  the 
interests  of  the  army  that  it  should  permanently  lose  the 
services  of  some  of  its  best  administrators.  If,  therefore, 
these  administrators  happen  also  to  be  the  best  generals, 
the  natural  thing  to  do  is  to  keep  their  places  open  until 
it  is  seen  how  long  the  war  is  going  to  last.  If  it  is  an 
affair  of  years,  new  officials  must  be  appointed  at  home ; 
but  if  it  is  only  an  affair  of  weeks  there  is  no  reason  why 
their  absence  should  not  be  treated  as  if  it  were  ordinary 
absence  on  leave,  and  their  work  be  done  by  a  deputy. 
The  force  of  this  answer  depends  on  the  truth  of' the  alleged 
identity  between  the  qualifications  which  make  a  man 
valuable  in  the  War  Office  and  those  which  make  him 
valuable  in  the  field — an  identity  which  is  certainly  not 
obvious  to  civilians.  Probably  if  Mr.  Childers  had  been 
perfectly  frank  he  would  have  said  that,  as  there  are  no 
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means  of  rewarding  service  in  the  field  except  by  pro- 
motion to  official  posts  at  home,  it  would  be  hard  on  a 
man  who  is  called  to  command  a  second  expedition  that 
he  should  lose  what  has  been  given  him  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  ability  he  has  shown  in  commanding  a  first. 

When  the  House  went  into  Committee  the  vote 
most  discussed  was  that  of  the  Army  Reserve.  To  all 
appearance  the  Reserve  is  not  likely  to  escape  the  criti- 
cism so  often  passed  on  the  army  generally,  that  what 
there  is  may  be  very  good,  but  that  there  is  very  little  of 
it.  Mr.  Childers  is  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  quality  of 
the  men  he  has  just  called  out,  and  he  is  confident  that  those 
who  remain  to  be  called  out  are  as  good  as  those  he  has 
already.  But,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  there  are  only 
i  o,ooo  men  actually  called  out,  and  only  18,000  men 
waiting  to  be  called  out.  This  number  may  be  quite 
large  enough  for  any  call  which  Egypt  is  likely  to  make 
on  the  national  resources.  But  it  is  by  no  means  large 
enough  for  the  call  which  would  be  made  on  them  if 
England  were  engaged  in  a  great  war.  Sir  Walter 
BAKTTEiiOT  complains  that,  whereas  Lord  Cardwell  pro- 
mised that  by  1882  we  should  have  a  reserve  of  80,000 
men,  we  have,  in  fact,  only  26,000,  or,  as  Mr.  Childers 
reckons,  28,000.  It  is  true  behind  this  there  is  the  Militia 
Reserve,  and  Mr.  Childers  is  in  such  an  heroic  mood  that 
he  is  prepared  in  case  of  necessity  to  propose  to  Her 
Majesty  that  this,  as  well  as  the  Army  Reserve, 
shall  be  called  out.  But,  when  everything  has  been 
done  in  this  way,  our  means  of  meeting  the  drain  of 
a  European  war  would  have,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be 
created.  There  have  been  great  improvements  in  the 
state  of  preparation  in  which  the  First  Army  Corps  is 
habitually  maintained ;  but  things  cannot  be  called  satis- 
factory when  we  have  to  fall  back  on  the  Reserve,  not 
merely  to  fill  the  place  left  vacant  by  the  despatch  of 
troops  to  Egypt,  but  even  to  complete  the  strength  of  the 
regiments  sent  there.  Mr.  Childers  says  that  not  quite 
two  thousand  of  the  Reserve  have  had  to  be  employed 
in  this  way,  upon  which  the  only  comment  that  sug- 
gests itself  is  that  this  is  two  thousand  too  many. 
The  country  has  at  least  a  right  to  expect  that  the 
First  Army  Corps  shall  be  completely  ready  for  ser- 
vice, and  that  it  is  only  in  the  formation  of  a  second 
that  use  shall  be  made  of  the  Reserve.  The  youth 
of  the  men  sent  out  to  the  Mediterranean,  which  was 
another  of  the  points  raised  by  Sir  Walter  Barttelot, 
seems  to  be  accidental.  No  soldier  now  goes  to  India  who 
is  under  twenty  years  of  age,  or  has  served  less  than  one 
year,  and  the  momentary  consequence  of  putting  this  rule 
into  force  has  been  to  give  the  home  army  a  double  pro- 
portion of  men  who  have  not  yet  satisfied  either  condition. 
There  is  no  question  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  regulation, 
though  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  change  was  not  intro- 
duced in  a  year  when  no  demand  had  to  be  made  on  the 
home  army. 


OPPOSITION  CRITICISM. 

THE  Conservative  leaders  have  been  unusually  active 
within  the  last  fortnight ;  and,  as  it  is  impossible  to 
criticize  them  separately,  they  may  conveniently  be  re- 
presented by  one   of   the  ablest   among   them.  Lord 
1  Cranbrook,  who  was  an  accomplished  advocate  before 
he  distinguished   himself  as  a  Parliamentary  debater, 
made  an  effective  party  speech  at  Wandsworth  a  few 
days  ago.     It  was  impossible  that  he  should  discover 
any  misdeeds  of  the  Government  which  have  not  been 
'  already  exposed ;  but  scarcely  any  other  Conservative 
politician  can  state  his  case  with  equal  skill  and  vigour. 
I  The^  leaders  of  the  present  Opposition  are  too  patriotic 
to  imitate  their  predecessors   by  taking   advantage  of 
embarrassments  which  affect  the  interests  of  the  country 
I  as  well  as  the  credit  of  the  Ministry.    Lord  Cranbrook 
1  accordingly  confined  his  criticisms  on  Egyptian  affairs  ex- 
j  clusively  to  past  transactions.     Some  of  his  political 
opponents  would,  if  the  position  of  parties   had  been 
inverted,  have  encouraged  Arabi  in  his  rebellion,  or  vindi- 
:  cated  the  exclusive  sovereignty  of  the  Sultan.    It  was 
;  judicious  to  abstain   from   discussion   of  the  relations 
j  between  the  two  Houses  as  they  then  existed.  The 
j  question  of  possible  compromises  was  properly  reserved  for 
;  the  secret  counsels  of  the  party.     Notwithstanding  Lord 
^Granville's  recent  protest,  critics  of  Ministerial  policy  are 
:  fully  justified  when  they  personify  the  Government  in  the 


name  of  its  chief.  As  Lord  Cranbrook  said,  it  is  im- 
possible to  forget  the  factious  violence  of  the  Midlothian 
speeches ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  abstain  from  the  inviting 
task  of  showing  how  nearly  all  Mr.  Gladstone's  pre- 
dictions have  been  falsified,  and  how  some  of  his  principles 
have  been  practically  renounced.  It  may  be  added  that 
scarcely  any  former  Prime  Minister  of  modern  time3  has 
been  so  exclusively  responsible  for  the  acts  of  himself  and 
his  colleagues.  It  is  generally  believed  that,  with  the  aid 
of  the  extreme  section  of  the  Cabinet,  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
been  really  as  well  as  nominally  responsible  for  a  long 
series  of  questionable  measures.  His  obstinate  persistence 
in  the  Procedure  Resolutions,  and  his  wanton  attack  on  the 
House  of  Lords,  caused  the  waste  of  the  Session  almost 
entirely  to  gratify  one  despotic  temper.  The  contrast 
between  his  official  acts  and  his  Midlothian  declarations 
was  on  one  occasion  excused  on  the  ground  that  the 
itinerant  orator  occupied  a  position  of  greater  freedom  and 
less  responsibility  than  that  of  a  Minister.  It  is  well  that 
leaders  of  Opposition  should  be  reminded  that  they  are 
scarcely  less  responsible  than  the  temporary  occupants  of 
office.  It  might  be  plausibly  argued  that  they  are  especially 
culpable  when  they  descend  to  the  rank  of  agitators. 
Their  countrymen  and  foreign  Governments  naturally 
suppose  that  leaders  of  Opposition  express  their  real 
opinions  more  accurately  because  they  are  exempt  from 
official  restraint.  It  could  not  be  foreseen  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone would  for  once  deal  in  a  conciliatory  spirit  with 
the  difference  between  the  two  Houses. 

Lord  Cranbrook,  if  he  should  again  become  a  member 
of  the  Government,  will  be  in  no  degree  hampered  by  any 
statements  or  admissions  which  he  made  at  Wandsworth. 
His  speech  was  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  censure  on 
the  present  Ministers,  which  will  hereafter  require  neither 
apology  nor  retractation.  The  policy  which  a  Conservative 
Government  might  pursue  at  home  or  abroad  would  bo 
easily  reconciled  with  denunciations  of  the  Land  Bill, 
of  the  Transvaal  surrender,  and  of  the  retreat  from 
Candahar.  In  foreign  affairs  it  would  be  necessary  to 
deal  with  entirely  new  circumstances;  and  past  Irish  legis- 
lation must  be  accepted  with  all  its  consequences.  Some 
of  the  additions  to  the  Land  Bill  which  have  been 
promised  or  threatened  by  Mr.  Gladstone  would  not  be 
inconsistent  with  the  avowed  doctrines  of  the  Con- 
servative party.  Its  leaders  have  always  professed  a 
desire  to  encourage  emigration,  and  they  would  have 
no  reason  for  regarding  with  undue  jealousy  any  reason- 
able claims  of  the  labouring  class  which  has  been 
grievously  injured  by  the  transfer  of  property  from 
landlords  who  gave  employment  to  petty  cultivators. 
The  measures  of  the  present  Government  will  create  in  the 
majority  of  cases  a  perpetuity  of  possession  by  the  present 
occupants.  While  the  demand  for  labour  is  artificially 
diminished,  the  landless  section  of  the  community  is  to  a 
great  extent  deprived  of  the  hope  of  future  possession. 
Lord  Cranbrook  elicited  a  cheer  by  his  remark  that  there 
was  not  much  to  be  said  of  the  general  legislation  of  the 
Session,  inasmuch  as  there  had  been  none.  The  inaction 
of  Parliament  is  one  of  the  most  tolerable  of  existing  evils  ; 
and  it  would  be  highly  convenient  to  possible  successors  of 
the  present  Government.  Some  of  the  measures  which 
were  announced  at  the  beginning  of  the  Session,  being 
unconnected  with  party  politics,  might  be  prosecuted  by  a 
Conservative  Government.  The  Corrupt  Practices  Bill, 
though  the  penalties  which  it  imposes  are  too  severe,  has 
been  accepted  in  principle  by  all  sections  of  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and  the  House  of  Lords  would  not  interfere 
with  a  Bill  for  the  purification  of  elections.  The  expediency 
of  providing  some  new  system  of  county  administration, 
though  it  may  be  doubted  by  competent  judges,  was 
recognized  in  the  abortive  Bill  introduced  by  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  Government.  The  Conservative  party 
would  be  fortunate  in  an  opportunity  of  retrieving  one  of 
of  its  most  flagrant  miscarriages.  It  is  not  desirable  that 
such  a  measure  should  be  framed  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
ferring local  power  of  administration  and  finance  to 
purely  democratic  bodies.  A  Bankruptcy  Bill  might  with 
great  advantage  be  entrusted  to  the  skilful  conduct  of  Lord 
Cairns. 

A  principal  object  of  such  a  speech  as  Lord  Cranbrook's 
is  to  furnish  a  brief  on  which  local  orators  may  expatiate, 
without  fear  of  contradicting  their  leaders.  For  such  a 
purpose  Lord  Cranbrook  was  well  advised  in  resuming  the 
forensic  method  with  which  he  was  conversant  in  his 
youth.    It  was  not  his  business  on  such  an  occasion  to  bo 
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ostentatiously  candid,  or  even  to  present  both  sides  of 
the  question.  Polemical  eloquence  is  designed  to  confirm 
the  faith  of  adherents,  and,  if  possible,  to  win  over  hesi- 
tating proselytes.  The  charges  which  were  brought 
against  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  have  vaguely 
presented  themselves  to  the  minds  of  many  hesitating 
Liberals.  They  have  been  also  anticipated  and  sometimes  ex- 
aggerated by  zealous  Conservatives.  Both  classes  may  learn 
from  Lord  Cranbrook  the  most  forcible  way  of  arranging 
and  expressing  their  opinions.  The  band  is  already  familiar 
with  the  tune,  but  it  only  produces  confusion  when  it  is 
not  led  by  a  skilled  conductor.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  a  greater 
orator  than  Lord  Cranbrook,  because  his  earnestness  is 
deeper  and  more  passionate  ;  but  he  is  less  capable  of 
making  a  vigorous  party  speech  without  pledging  himself 
to  some  hasty  generalization  or  to  some  questionable 
policy.  The  object  of  both  orators  is  to  injure  their  ad- 
versaries, and  to  recommend  themselves  and  their  allies  as 
candidates  for  office.  Lord  Cranbeook  is  the  more  suc- 
cessful of  the  two  in  confining  his  efforts  to  the  attainment 
of  his  immediate  purpose.  Impartial  bystanders  may  be 
conscious  that  something  might  be  said  on  the  other  side  ; 
but  a  Conservative  Association  is  not  disposed  to  scrutinize 
too  closely  an  eloquent  appeal  to  its  convictions,  and  even  to 
its  prejudices.  Every  elector  who  was  present  probably 
came  away  prepared  to  vote  straight  on  the  next  occasion. 
It  must  not  be  inferred  that,  because  allowance  is  made 
for  the  partisanship  of  a  political  leader,  he  may  not  be 
essentially  in  the  right.  Nearly  all  Lord  Cranbrook's 
accusations  are  founded  in  justice,  though  he  may  not 
have  taken  into  account  the  excuses  which  might  be  made 
for  the  Government.  If  it  were  necessary  to  choose 
between  indiscriminate  censure  and  unqualified  praise  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues,  the  general  judgment 
would  not  be  favourable.  Lord  Cranbrook  is  probably 
well  aware  of  the  extenuating  circumstances  which  he 
could  not  have  conveniently  suggested  in  a  popular  address. 
Judicial  impartiality  has  little  place  in  the  conduct  of  party 
government. 

The  activity  of  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  between 
the  introduction  of  the  Lords'  Amendments  and  the  con- 
sideration of  the  altered  Bill  by  the  House  of  Commons 
was  apparently  intended  to  prepare  for  the  contingency  of 
a  dissolution.  Lord  Salisbury  at  Hatfield  not  only  invited 
an  appeal  to  the  constituency,  but  intimated  the  willing- 
ness of  the  House  of  Lords  to  submit  to  the  decisive 
judgment.  There  is  a  certain  anomaly  in  the  remedy  pro- 
vided by  modern  constitutional  tradition  for  important 
differences  of  opinion  between  the  two  Houses.  When 
there  are  strong  indications  of  a  change  of  general  opinion 
while  the  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  retains  its 
compactness,  it  seems  reasonable  to  ascertain  whether 
the  electorate  is  equally  tenacious  of  its  former  judg- 
ment. It  is  also  true  that  the  issues  which  have  pro- 
duced the  antagonism  between  the  two  Houses  have  not 
'been  submitted  to  the  constituency.  At  the  last  election 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  so  far  from  proposing  a  Land  Bill 
that  for  party  purposes  he  asserted  that  Ireland  had  never 
before  been  so  prosperous  and  tranquil.  The  Cabinet 
when  it  was  formed  failed  to  include  a  Land  Bill  in  its  list  of 
urgent  measures.  If  there  were  no  newspapers  and  no 
political  meetings,  it  might  be  plausibly  assumed  that  the 
measures  of  the  Government  have  not  been  sanctioned  by 
its  most  zealous  supporters.  It  is  notorious  that  moderate 
Liberals  have  been  largely  alienated  from  their  former 
allegiance  ;  but  comparatively  few  of  the  malcontents  are 
prepared  finally  to  dissolve  their  political  connexion.  The 
probable  result  of  an  immediate  dissolution  would  be  to 
diminish  the  Liberal  majority  ;  but  it  is  scai-cely  possible 
that  the  result  of  the  last  election  should  be  reversed. 
The  Opposition  would  derive  no  advantage  from  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  majority  to  thirty  or  forty.  The  Ministerial 
party  in  the  new  House  of  Commons  would  probably  be  of 
a  more  Radical  colour  than  the  present,  though  it  might 
be  less  overwhelming  in  numbers.  It  would  also  be 
stronger,  because  it  would  be  fresh  from  contact  with 
the  electors.  It  is  not  an  unimportant  circumstance  that 
the  Parnell  party  would  probably  be  largely  reinforced. 
The  advocates  of  the  Land  League  and  Home  Rule 
might  not  be  supporters  of  a  Liberal  Government ; 
but  to  its  Conservative  successors  they  would  be  ir- 
reconcilably opposed.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  a  general  election  would  disclose  a  strong  political 
reaction;  but  the  Conservative  leaders  cannot  be  blamed 
i'or  preparing  for  a  possible  contingency.    For  this  pur- 


pose their  cause  could  not  be  more  efficiently  repre- 
sented than  by  Lord  Cranbrook.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  said 
to  have  resolved  on  a  more  unusual  course  than  an  im- 
mediate dissolution.  According  to  a  statement  which 
seemed  to  be  almost  official,  and  which  was  the  more 
credible  because  it  would  have  been  highly  characteristic, 
Parliament  was  to  be  prorogued  for  a  short  time,  that  a  new 
Session  might  be  held  some  weeks  hence  to  give  the 
Lords  a  second  option  of  accepting  the  Arrears  Bill  as  it 
left  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the  probable  event  of 
their  refusal,  a  measure  almost  as  startling  as  the  Royal 
Warrant  on  Army  Purchase  was  to  illustrate  the  absolute 
power  of  the  dictator.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  a 
Liberal  majority,  a  Household  Suffrage  Bill  was  to  be  forced 
through  Parliament,  or  through  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  the  confidence  that  the  new  constituency  will  prove  its 
gratitude  to  its  author  by  supporting  any  scheme  of  con- 
fiscation which  may  suit  his  purposes.  A  packed  Parlia- 
ment, to  be  further  manipulated  so  as  to  silence  minorities, 
would,  if  the  report  had  been  true,  have  constituted  the 
crowning  boon  conferred  by  Mr.  Gladstone  on  his  country. 


SCOTCH  EDUCATIONAL  ENDOWMENTS. 

IT  is  creditable  to  the  Scotch  method  of  conducting 
Pai'liamentary  business  that  the  Scotch  Educational 
Endowments  Bill  should  have  been  carried  through  the 
House  of  Commons  in  a  Session  which,  as  regards  ordinary 
legislation,  is  almost  a  blank.  A  very  little  opposition, 
even  of  that  friendly  kind  which  is  content  with  showing 
how  much  better  a  Bill  might  have  been  made,  would 
have  been  fatal  to  it.  The  occasions  on  which  it  could 
secure  that  minimum  of  consideration  which  is  necessary 
if  the  forms  of  the  House  are  to  be.  complied  with  have 
been  exceedingly  few,  and  if  they  had  been  devoted  to 
improving  the  Bill,  instead  of  to  passing  it,  it  must  have 
gone  to  swell  that  mixed  multitude  of  measures  which  we 
are  promised  when  the  cloture  has  been  voted.  In  its 
general  lines  the  Scotch  Educational  Endowments  Bill 
resembles  the  English  Endowed  Schools  Act.  A  Commission 
is  appointed  with  power  to  prepare  drafts  of  schemes  for  the 
future  government  and  management  of  educational  endow- 
ments, which  must  be  approved  by  the  Scotch  Education 
Department  and  ultimately  by  an  Order  in  Council.  In 
the  English  Act  every  scheme  must  be  submitted  to 
Parliament,  and  either  House  may  pray  the  Queen  to 
withhold  her  consent  from  it.  In  the  Scotch  Bill  it  is  pro- 
posed to  dispense  with  this  reference  to  Parliament  unless  it 
shall  be  demanded  by  the  governing  body  of  the  endow- 
ment to  which  the  scheme  relates;  by  the  Town  Council,  the 
School  Board,  or  any  twenty  ratepayers  of  any  burgh  or 
parish  directly  affected  by  the  scheme  ;  or  by  some 
person  having  a  vested  interest  in  the  endowment.  It  is 
probably  hoped  that  the  unexpected  interventions  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  which  have  occasionally  upset  a  scheme 
in  England,  will  thus  be  avoided.  Any  opposition  which  a 
Scotch  scheme  may  encounter  in  this  quarter  must  have  a 
local  origin,  and  so  may  admit  of  being  foreseen  and 
guarded  against.  The  Scotch  Commissioners  are  to  be 
unpaid — a  provision  which  will  throw  most  of  the  work 
upon  the  Secretary  and  the  Assistant-Commissioners. 

The  schemes  prepared  by  the  Commission  must  satisfy 
some  very  stringent  conditions  as  regards  the  municipal 
element  in  the  governing  body.    Where  a  majority  of  the 
existing  governing  body  consists  of  members  of  a  Town 
Council,  two-thirds  of  the  new  governing  body  shall  be 
elected  by  the  Town  Council,  or  by  the  Town  Council 
and  the  School  Board  jointly.    Where   one-half  of  the 
existing  governing  body  are  members  of  a  Town  Council 
one  half,  and  where  the  existing  governing  body  contains 
no  members  of  a  Town  Council  one-third,  of  the  new 
governing    body    shall  be   elected    in   the   same  way. 
The  Duke  of   Richmond  and  Gordon  asked,  with  some 
reason,    on   Tuesday   why  the   municipal  element  was 
introduced   into   all   these   endowments,    when  of  the 
property  to  be  dealt  with  only  about  a  third  has  any 
connexion   with   a   municipality,    and    only  a  fifth  is 
under  direct  municipal  control.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
in   Scotland  the  persons  who  compose  a  Town  Council 
will   take  a  more  liberal   view  of  their  duties  under 
the  Act   than  is  usually  taken  by   their  counterparts 
in  England.     It   is  very   proper,    of    course,   that  a 
Town  Council  should  be  represented  in  framing  a  scheme 
for  the  government  of  an  endowment  in  which   it  is 
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already  interested  ;  but  it  is  not  quite  clear  why  they  should 
have  so  large  a  part  assigned  to  them  in  the  administration 
of  endowments  with  which  they  have  hitherto  had  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  do.  It  will  hardly  be  contended  that  a 
town  councillor  is,  by  the  mere  fact  that  he  is  a  town 
councillor,  specially  well  qualified  to  have  an  opinion  in 
educational  matters  ;  but,  except  upon  this  hypothesis,  we 
do  not  see  why  he  should  have  a  voice  by  virtue  of  his 
office  in  the  management  of  an  educational  endowment. 
Another  provision,  the  policy  of  which  is  very  doubtful, 
fixes  the  year  1871  as  the  date  which  is  to  exempt  endow- 
ments from  the  Bill.  In  the  form  in  which  it  was 
introduced  into  the  Commons  no  endowment  less  than 
forty  years  old  was  to  bo  dealt  with.  As  far  as  the  public 
are  concerned  this  question  has  less  to  do  with  existing 
than  with  future  endowments.  The  passing  of  the  Scotch 
Education  Act  was  hardly  such  an  historical  landmark  that 
every  endowment  created  before  it  must  be  judged  by  a 
different  standard  from  that  applied  to  earlier  endowments. 
The  natural  conclusion,  therefore,  will  be  that  Parliament 
thinks  ten  years  a  sufficient  time  for  a  charitable  testator's 
wishes  to  be  considered  in  the  administration  of  his  own 
bequest.  Will  this  limitation  be  likely  to  tempt  testators 
to  leave  their  money  to  the  public  ?  No  doubt  the  uses  to 
which  money  so  left  is  devoted  are  sometimes  not  strictly 
in  accordance  with  the  latest  lights  in  philanthropy.  But 
if  bequests  in  themselves  unwise  are  discouraged,  the  pro- 
cess may  not  end  there.  The  solid  benefits  conferred  by  an 
endowment  are  not  always  those  which  a  testator  is  most 
anxious  to  bestow  upon  the  objects  of  his  bounty.  A  man 
who  is  meditating  associating  the  enjoyment  of  a  bequest 
with  some  condition  which  he  holds  to  be  important,  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  regards  it  as  trivial,  may  think  twice 
before  he  makes  his  will  if  he  may  expect  the  conditions  to 
be  revised  within  ten  years  of  his  death. 

The  Thirteenth  Clause  of  the  Bill  protects  the  Scotch 
Commission  against  a  mistake  which  at  one  time  brought 
the  English  Commission  into  difficulties  which  they  might 
easily  have  avoided.  There  was  a  certain  Minute  of  the 
Commissioners  known,  if  we  remember  rightly,  as 
"  Paper  S,"  the  object  of  which  was  to  provide  for  the 
transfer  in  a  great  number  of  cases  of  endowments  for 
elementary  education  to  the  improvement  of  secondary 
education.  The  arguments  of  "  Paper  S  "  were  excellent ; 
but  its  authors  entirely  forgot  that,  if  a  district  enjoys  an 
endowment  designed  by  the  donor  to  lessen  the  expense  of 
elementary  education  in  the  neighbourhood  which  he 
desired  to  benefit,  it  will  be  a  very  unpopular  step  to 
divert  that  endowment  to  any  other  object,  however  excel- 
lent. This  is  not  a  case  of  an  endowment  doing  positive 
mischief ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  doing  good  in  two  ways. 
It  is  giving  children  an  elementary  education  and  saving 
poor  parents  from  the  necessity  of  having  to  spend  on  that 
education  money  which  they  can  ill  spare.  Against  these 
facts  the  plea  that  elementary  education  is  now  brought 
within  reach  of  everybody,  whereas  secondary  education 
depends  almost  wholly  on  endowments,  is  of  little  prac- 
tical weight.  The  facts  which  seem  essential  to  the 
parents  are  the  existence  of  a  provision  for  giving  their 
children  the  education  which  the  law  insists  that  they 
shall  have,  and  the  certainty  that,  if  this  provision  be 
diverted  to  any  other  purpose,  obedience  to  the  law  will 
mean  spending  money.  The  Scotch  Commissioners  are 
debarred  from  indulging  in  any  theories  upon  the 
subject  by  the  direction  of  the  Thirteenth  Clause, 
that  "  no  funds  now  applied  in  terms  of  the  founder's 
"  directions  to  free  primary  education  shall  be  diverted  to 
"  any  other  purpose,  except  to  the  extent  to  which  such 
"  funds  are  manifestly  in  excess  of  the  requirements  for  the 
"  purpose  of  free  primary  education  of  the  localities  to 
"  which  they  belong."  As  regards  endowments  for  purposes 
other  than  educational,  they  are  not  to  be  appropriated  to 
education  unless  the  Commissioners  are  of  opinion  that 
there  are  no  persons  entitled  to  benefit  by  them ;  or  that 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were  created  have  either 
altogether  failed  or  become  insignificant  in  comparison 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  endowment ;  or  that  these  pur- 
poses have  become  prejudicial  to  the  public  welfare.  There 
will  be  room,  of  course,  for  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  application  of  these  rules  to  a  particular 
endowment ;  but  no  one  will  be  found  to  contend  that,  in 
presence  of  any  of  these  conditions,  an  endowment  ought 
still  to  be  devoted  to  its  original  ends. 


THE  DISCONTENT  OF  THE  IRISH  CONSTABULARY. 

IT  is  one  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  of  human  affairs 
that  it  no  sooner  becomes  supremely  important  for 
anything  to  be  understood  than  at  the  same  time  it  be- 
comes nearly  impossible  to  understand  it.  This  somewhat, 
disheartening  paradox  or  truism,  whichever  it  may  be 
called  (and  it  is  rather  a  truism  than  a  paradox),  has 
just  been  illustrated  by  the  threatened  strike  (it  is 
eveu  now  doubtful  whether  it  is  safe  to  say  the  late 
threatened  strike)  of  the  Irish  Constabulary.  The 
facts  of  it  are  reported  with  such  astonishing  dis- 
ci-epancy  that  the  truth  underneath  them  has  to  bo 
divined,  not  ascertained.  It  is  not  known — it  probably 
never  will  be  known — which  of  the  flatly  contradictory 
reports  of  the  interviews  that  took  place  at  Limerick 
last  week  is  true.  According  to  one  party,  Mr.  Clifford 
Lloyd  rated  tho  men  fiercely,  and  they  returned  control- 
ment  for  control ment.  According  to  another,  Mr.  Lloyd 
remonstrated  with  them  in  the  most  moderate  and  paternal 
manner,  and  they  accepted  his  remonstrances  with  grati- 
tude and  good  humour,  if  not  with  conviction.  So,  again, 
one  report  represents  their  conduct  to  Colonel  Bruce  as 
all  but  mutinous  ;  another  describes  it  as  little  more 
thau  a  respectful  interchange  of  complaints  and  pro- 
mises of  redress  which  even  naval  discipline  at  its 
sternest  would  not  discourage.  On  details,  therefore, 
it  is  impossible  for  any  but  a  very  rash  judge  to  pro- 
nounce. But  of  the  general  facts  of  the  case  there  is  as 
little  doubt  as  there  is  much  about  the  particulars.  The 
Constabulary  over  a  large  part  of  Ireland  have  in  plain 
words  threatened  to  strike  for  more  pay,  and  the  most 
encouraging  news  that  appears  to  have  any  solid  founda- 
tion is  the  news  that  among  the  men  of  four  important 
districts — Cork,  Limerick,  Belfast,  and  Londonderry — a 
certain  suspension  of  the  agitation  has  been  agreed  upon 
in  order  to  see  what  the  Government  will  do.  How 
far  the  subsequent  announcement  that  the  strike  has  been 
abandoned  is  trustworthy,  remains  to  be  seen.  It  is  ascer- 
tained beyond  any  possibility  of  doubt  that  the  Govern- 
ment at  first  altogether  undervalued  the  importance  of  the 
agitation,  and  that  the  demands  of  the  men  are  not  incon- 
siderable. A  sum  of  i8o,oooZ.  is  in  course  of  being  pro- 
posed as  a  bonus  to  the  Constabulary  for  their  extra  work 
during  the  last  three  years,  besides  other  benefits  ;  and 
this  at  first  sight  renders  the  disturbance  surprising  and 
hardly  intelligible.  The  truth,  however,  is  that  the  gift 
is  not  held  to  be  sufficient,  and,  as  always  happens,  the 
recipients  are  more  disgusted  with  a  gift  which  they 
think  insufficient  than  with  the  withholding  of  it  alto- 
gether. Their  claim  is  said  to  be  for  an  increase  of  a 
shilling  a  day  on  their  present  pay.  That  is,  in  a  round 
sum,  eighteen  pounds  a  year.  The  force  is  about  thirteen 
thousand  strong,  so  that  the  men's  claim  is  for  a  total 
annual  increase  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Government  only  propose  to  give  seven- 
teen thousand  pounds  annually  (or  about  five-and-twenty 
shillings  a  head)  in  addition  to  the  bonus  above  referred 
to.  Besides  this  claim  for  increased  wages,  the  men 
demand  rearrangement  of  pensions,  which  would  involve 
an  additional  charge,  and  some  minor  advantages  in  the 
shape  of  lodging-money  to  married  men  and  so  forth.  It 
is  impossible  to  think  that,  in  face  of  such  demands  a3 
these,  the  fact  of  which  is  not  denied,  Mr.  Trevelyan  can 
be  justified  in  refusing  to  deal  with  the  movement  as  a 
strike.  It  had  all  the  character  of  a  strike  ;  it  had  tho 
usual  objects  of  a  strike ;  and  it  was  intended  to  be  en- 
forced by  the  usual  methods  of  a  strike— namely,  refusing 
to  work.  The  Constabulary,  or  at  least  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  them,  in  effect  gave  as  regular  notice  of  their 
intention  to  "  go  out,"  if  their  demands  are  not  complied 
with,  as  any  body  of  miners  or  factory  hands  could  do. 
•  It  can  hardly  be,  and  is  not  likely  to  be,  denied  that 
this  is  a  very  serious  state  of  affairs',  even  if  the  danger 
is  postponed.  It  is  indeed  so  serious  that  only  the 
most  reckless  organs  of  Irish  disaffection  affect  to  rejoice 
at  it.  Sober  Land  Leaguers,  and  even  sober  Nationalists, 
if  there  are  such  persons,  know  perfectly  well  that  the 
flood  of  rascality  which  they  have  let  loose  in  Ireland 
for  their  own  purposes  is  not  likely  to  confine  its  opera- 
tions to  those  purposes  only  if  the  restraining  hand  of 
the  Constabulary  be  withdrawn.  The  conduct  of  the 
matter  will  try  Mr.  Trevelyan 's  administrative  powers  ; 
but  he  has  several  things  in  his  favour.  In  the  first  place, 
even  if  the  Government  does  not  see  its  way  to  making 
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further  concession  (of  the  propriety  of  which  it  is  not  easy 
to  judge,  though  it  is  not  difficult  to  judge  of  the  impro- 
priety of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  demanded),  he  has,  or 
will  shortly  have,  a  solid  advantage  in  hand  to  offer  to 
the  men — an  advantage  which,  of  course,  they  would  forfeit 
by  lesignation  or  refusal  to  perform  their  duties.  In  the 
second  place,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  pensions  which 
in  the  same  way  would  be  forfeited  are  a  strong  tie. 
It  ip  all  very  well  to  talk,  as  some  of  the  noisier 
agitators  among  the  men  talk,  of  a  few  pounds  taking  a 
man  to  Australia.  The  prospects  of  an  emigrant  in  Aus- 
tralia are  not  at  the  present  moment  extraordinarily  rosy, 
certainly  not  so  rosy  that  he  can  afford  to  sacrifice  for 
them  the  prospect  of  a  comfortable  pension  paid  from  the 
public  exchequer.  Yet,  again,  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
agitation  has  at  all  checked  the  incoming  of  Constabulary 
recruits,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that,  if  money  is  to 
be  spent,  it  would  not  be  as  well  spent  on  bounties  to  pro- 
mising novices  as  on  sops  to  grumbling  oldsters.  Lastly, 
as  has  been  said,  the  public  feeling  of  Ireland  is  for  once 
not  likely  to  be  so  strongly  on  the  side  of  agitation  as 
usual.  No  one,  except  the  definitely  criminal  classes,  likes 
a  police  strike,  and  though  certain  Irish  members,  with 
an  admirable  constancy  to  their  one  plan  of  striving 
to  thwart  the  Government  anyhow  and  always,  have 
taken  np  the  Constabulary  grievance,  that  force  is  scarcely 
such  a  favourite  of  theirs  that  they  can  embrace  its  claims 
very  heartily.  The  constables,  too,  still  vehemently  proclaim 
their  loyalty  and  repudiate  any  political  designs.  All 
these  things  taken  together  give  Mr.  Trevelyan  consider- 
able advantages,  if  he  knows  how  to  use  them,  which  of 
course  remains  to  be  seen.  Up  to  the  present  time  he  has 
apparently  done  little  or  nothing,  and  the  departmental 
officials  have  done  a  great  deal  too  much.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  Irish  Constabulary  has  not,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, been  happy.  The  combination  of  a  series  of  secret 
circulars,  which  have  invariably  been  published  as  soon  as 
they  were  issued,  with  a  discipline  which  is  partly,  but 
not  wholly,  military,  could  not  be,  and  has  not  been, 
effective.  For  instance,  something  has  been  heard  of  "  re- 
"  fusal  to  parade  "  on  the  part  of  the  men.  Now  if  any  man 
in  private  life  had  a  servant  who  refused  to  obey  his  orders 
and  come  when  sent  for,  he  would  probably  turn  that 
servant  out  of  doors  on  the  spot,  and  would  certainly  be 
both  well  advised  and  well  justified  in  doing  so.  The  wisdom 
and  the  justification  would  be  greater  and  more  obvious 
still  in  such  a  case  as  this.  However,  we  come  here,  no 
doubt,  to  that  difficulty  in  deciding  on  what  has  actually 
taken  place  which  has  already  been  noticed.  On  all  such 
matters  it  is  better  to  suspend  judgment  and  to  see  how 
the  Government  succeeds  in  dealing  with  the  movement, 
whether  it  be  a  mutiny  and  a  strike  as  seems  to  all  un- 
official observers,  or  something  as  different  from  a  strike 
and  a  mutiny  as  the  operations  now  going  on  at  Alezandria 
are,  according  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  different  from  war. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  without  a  grave  dereliction  of 
duty,  to  avoid  pointing  out  that  the  responsibility  which 
rests  on  the  Government  for  this  untoward  event  is  very 
heavy.  The  Constabulaiy  strike  is,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
by  no  means  the  last  instance  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone's 
lesson  will  prove  to  have  been  learnt  in  Ireland. 
That  lesson,  as  every  one  knows,  is  "Ask  and  it  shall  be 
"  given  to  you."  The  tenant-farmers  have  asked  and 
had ;  the  prisoners  of  Kilmainhain  have  asked  and  had  ; 
the  enemies  of  the  Church  asked  long  ago  and  got'  all 
they  wanted.  If  the  Constabulary — a  body  of  men  sup- 
posed to  be  remarkable  for  loyalty  and  moral  character, 
having  on  them  the  obligation  of  a  quasi-military  oath, 
and  the  responsibility  which  all  guardians  of  public  order 
who  are  not  utterly  demoralised  must  feel — if  such  men 
have  succumbed  to  the  temptation  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
political  methods,  how  shall  those  who  are  subject  to  no 
such  restraints  be  expected  to  resist  it  ?  It  is  but  too 
clear  that  such  expectation  would  be  unreasonable.  There- 
fore, as  there  is  no  immediate  possibility  of  presenting 
every  Irishman  with  an  assured  livelihood,  free  from 
obligation  to  work  or  to  be  content  with  his  wages  or 
earnings,  the  pleasant  prospect  of  unlimited  agitation 
seems  to  be  once  more  opened  up.  It  is  true  that  the 
Prime  Minister's  defenders  may  reply  that  there  never 
has  been  anything  but  agitation  in  Ireland ;  and,  though 
this  is  not  historically  true  in  reference  to  a  few  periods 
when  Irishmen  were  governed  in  the  only  manner  which 
they  understand,  it  may  pass.  But,  whereas  the  agitations 
of  the  past  were  mainly  sentimental,  it  seems  that  the  agi- 


tations of  the  future  will  be  simply  business-like  and 
material.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  modern  Nationalist, 
and  still  more  doubtful  whether  the  modern  Home  Ruler, 
does  not  chiefly  wish  for  separation  or  Home  Rule  as 
means  by  which  the  landlords  may  be  finally  disposed  of, 
and  loaves  and  fishes  be  divided,  as  in  the  happy  demo- 
cracies of  America  and  Australia.  To  this  state  of  things 
all  who  are  not  blind  must  see  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  pohcy 
has  given  a  most  powerful  encouragement,  and  it  is 
scarcely  surprising  that  the  Irish  Constabulary  should  have 
resolved,  if  only  for  a  moment,  not  to  be  behindhand  in 
putting  in  for  their  share  of  the  good  things  that  are  to 
be  had  for  the  squeezing. 


ADDITIONS  TO  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 

A  LREADY  our  almost  new  building  shows  signs  of  being  too 
■ii  small.    It  seems  but  a  few  years  since  the  large  rooms  were 
opened  and  the  Royal  Academy  was  banished.    But  all  the  wall 
space  is  filled,  and  there  are  far  too  many  screens.    There  is  no 
other  way  of  exhibiting  a  considerable  number  of  the  pictures — 
that  is,  if  any  unity  or  system  of  arrangement  is  to  be  preserved. 
But  the  rate  of  acquisition  goes  on  by  leaps  and  bounds.    In  the 
very  beginnings  of  things  we  bought  the  Angerstein  Collection, 
consisting  of  thirty-eight  pictures,  several  of  them  very  poor, 
especially  those  which  bore  the  greatest  names,  for  fifty-seven 
thousand  pounds,  and  lodged  them  in  a  house  now  absorbed  by 
the  War  Office  in  Pall  Mall.    That  was  in  1824.    Ten  vears  later 
the  first  trustees  were  appointed,  aud  six  years  were  spent  iu  the 
usual   recriminations  in  which  we  always  indulge   on  these 
occasions,  and  in  building  in  Trafalgar  Square.    The  number  of 
pictures  had  meanwhile  risen,  partly  by  purchases,  partly  by  the 
munificent  gift  of  Sir  George  Beaumont,  partly  by  bequests,  to 
one  hundred  and  sixty-six.    Progress  was  slow  till  1843,  when 
only  twenty  more  pictures  bad  been  added,  but  a  few  years  later 
the  Vernon  Collec  tion  was  bequeathed,  and  doubled  the  numbers,  or 
would  have  done  so  had  it  been  possible  to  receive  the  new  pic- 
tures in  the  old  gallery.  They  were  exhibited  first  at  Marlborough 
House,  and  afterwards  for  many  years  at  South  Kensington. 
In  1856  Turner's  paintings  and  water-colour  sketches  were  be- 
queathed. Ten  years  later  the  number  of  works  exhibited  amounted 
to  750,  and  the  purchase  of  the  Garvagh  Raffaelle  for  9,000/.  was 
thought  to  have  exhausted  the  buying  power  of  the  trustess  for 
some  time  to  come.    But  a  much  more  astonishing,  if  scarcely  so 
satisfactory,  bargain  was  completed  in  1866,  when  we  gave  7,000/. 
for  the  picture  of  "  Christ  Blessing  Little  Children,"  attributed 
to  Rembrandt.      Sir  Charles  Eastlake's  early  Italian  pictures 
were  added  in  the  following  year,  under  an  old  arrangement ;  but 
very  little  else  was  bought  until  the  autumn  of  1868,  when  we 
acquired  one  of  the  most  remarkable  works  in  the  Gallery.  We 
already  possessed,  as  the  best  picture  in  the  Angerstein  Collection, 
the  magnificent   Sebastian   del  Piombo   of  the  "  Raising  of 
Lazarus,"  for  which  Michael  Angelo  is  known  to  have  made  the 
design,  and  on  which  he  probably  worked  himself.    But  the  new 
purchase  professed  to  be  an  actual  "  holograph,"  so  to  speak,  of 
the  great  Florentine — unfinished,  it  is  true,  but  complete  in  com- 
position, and  most  instructive  in  every  way.    At  first  there  was 
no  space  to  hang  this  treasure  of  art,  and  it  was  not  ex- 
hibited publicly  till  the  critics,  and  many  besides,  had  seen  it 
in  private.    The  doubtful  Rembrandt  bad  a  good  pedigree,  or  it 
could  never  have  fetched  7,000/. ;  the  undoubted  Michael  Angelo 
had  comparatively  no  pedigree,  and  was  only  reckoned  worth 
2,000/.,  but  the  popular  verdict  leaves  little  question  as  to  which 
of  the  two  is  best  worth  the  higher  sum.    In  1869  the  National 
Gallery  obtained  the  old  rooms  of  the  Royal  Academy  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  building,  and  signalized  the  occasion  by  the 
purchase  of  De  Hoogh's  "Courtyard  in  Holland"  for  1,722!.,  a 
price  which  no  one  grudged  when  once  the  picture  had  been  seen, 
aud  by  reclaimiug,  after  some  delay,  the  Vernon  bequest  from 
South  Kensington.    Many  people,  however,  did  grudge  the  pur- 
chase in  the  following  year  of  the  Peel  Gallery,  as  it  gave  us  very 
few  new  names,  and  added  very  little  to  the  completeness  of  the 
collection.    But  many  of  the  Dutch  pictures  it  contained  were 
masterpieces  in  their  way.    The  "  Avenue  at  Middelharnis  "  by 
Hobbema,  and  the  "  Velvet  Hat "  by  Rubens,  became  popular 
favourites  at  once.    The  Peel  Gallery  consisted  of  seventy-seven  i 
pictures  and  some  drawings,  and  the  price  came  to  nearly  a 
thousand  guineas  each,  a  high  average ;  but  five  years  later  we 
received  a  still  larger  number  of  fine  works  for  nothing  by  the 
bequest  of  Mr.  Wynn  Ellis.    His  pictures  do  not  reach  the  same 
high  average  of  excellence  as  those  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  some 
of  the  best  had  no  pedigrees ;  but  the  strange  Van  Romerswale — 
at  first  attributed  to  Quentin  Matsys,  till  the  true  artist's  name 
was  found  inscribed  on  one  of  the  parchments  represented — 
and  some  landscapes  by  Claude,  Ruysdael,  and  De  Koniuck, 
were  a  distinct  gain.    They  were  among  the  new  pictures  ex- 
hibited when  the  public  were  first  admitted  to  the  galleries  built 
by  Mr.  Barry  behind  the  eastern  end  of  the  old  front.    As  at  the 
first  foundation  of  the  building,  much  controversy  among  artists 
and  architects  preceded  the  completion  of  this  great  improvement ; 
and,  though  few  were  enthusiastic  as  to  the  beauty  of  the  new 
galleries,  all  were  astonished  at  the  rapidity  with  which  they  were  < 
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i  filled,  and  at  the  increased  value  of  pictures  properly  arranged 
|  and  lighted,  and  hung  where  they  were  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 
i,  At  some  not  very  distant  day  another  improvement  will  be  ex- 
pected by  the  art-loving  but  long-suffering  people  of  London,  and 
space  will  hare  to  be  found  for  a  rapidly-increasing  collection— 
f  a  collection  already  so  magnificent  that  it  only  needs  suitable 
i    lodging  to  rival  the  best  in  Europe. 

The  new  acquisitions,  including  those  from  Hamilton  Palace, 
^   assuredly  raise  our  National  Gallery  to  a  very  high  level  indeed. 

We  have  not  the  Titians  of  Madrid,  nor  the  Kubenses  of  the 
f    Louvre ;  we  have  not  the  Memlings  of  Bruges,  nor  the  Van  Eycks 
of  Ghent.    But  we  have  some  of  the  best  examples  of  all  these 
artists— Titian's    "  Ariosto,"    Bubens's    "  Chateau    de  Stein," 
Memling's  «  Holy  Family,''  Van  Eycks  "  Arnolfini,"  for  example, 
only  to  name  a  few;  we  have   Baffaelles,  Murillos,  Solarios, 
»  Bembrandts,  Hobbemas,  Claudes,  and.  in  short,  all  the  great 
|   masters,  with  one  conspicuous  exception,  which  is,  however, 
1  temporarily  supplied  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  generous  loan  of 
I   Holbein's  "  Duchess  of  Milan."    Our  new  acquisitions  included  the 
'<    Suffolk  Leonardo,  which  excellent  judges  prefer  to  the  repetition 
j"  of  the  same  subject  in  the  Louvre  ;  examples  from  the  Hamilton 
;   collection  of  Botticelli,  Velasquez,  Pontormo,  Signorelli,  Mantegna, 
l    and  other  great  artists  ;  together  with  the  five  little  pictures  of  a 
lesser  genius,  Gonsalez  Coques,  which  Mr.  Burton  recently  ob- 
:   tained  in  Belgium.    As  a  representative  collection,  therefore,  the 
[   National  Gallery  is  second  to  no  other ;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to 
['   look  with  pride  on  the  successful  efforts  of  a  single  generation  to 
j',;  form  in  England  a  museum  of  art  such  as  may  compare  with  any 
other  in  Europe,  even  with  some  which  are  the  result  of  long  cen- 
1   turies  of  growth. 

*  There  are  many  who  will  consider  "  Our  Lady  of  the  Bocks  " 
the  most  lovely  work  in  the  whole  collection.    Certainly  no  picture 

i  purchased  within  the  past  ten  years  can  be  compared  with  it  for 
importance  in  the  history  of  art,  combined  with  intrinsic  beauty. 
Few  people  can  be  so  insensible  to  the  influence  of  loveliness  as 
'  not  to  feel  its  charm,  and  few  so  much  without  poetry  as  not  to 
'  experience   a  thrill  of  pleasure  on  gazing  into   its  luminous 

■  depths.    It  is  a  poem,  a  hymn  among  pictures,  and  its  arrival 
marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  National  Gallery.    Any  one 

■  can  appreciate  its  merits  ;  but  the  new  picture  which  stands  next  to 
it  in  importance  may  not,  for  several  reasons,  be  so  widely  and 

'  unanimously  admired.    The  story  of  Myrrha  has  the  disadvantage 
'  of  a  somewhat  disagreeable  subject,  while  the  attribution  of  the 
picture  is  doubtful.    But  it  is  a  masterpiece  of  the  Venetian 
school,  and  glows  like  a  ruby  among  its  neighbours.    Whether  it 
C  was  painted  by  Giorgione,  as  seems  most  likely,  since  some  such 
work  is  described  by  his  biographer  Bidolfi,  or  by  Titian,  as 

•  is  also   possible,  it  is,  with  perhaps  the  single   exception  of 
Titian's   portrait  of   Ariosto,  the   most   magnificent  example 

!  we  have  of  the  -warm  and  sunny  effect  which  characterized 
!;  the  great  masters  of  colour  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Every- 
|  thing   near  it  is  paled  by  contrast.     It  should  be  hung  by 
1  itself,  or  with  Giorgione's  "  Knight  in  Armour,"  the  Ariosto,  the 
\  "  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,"  and  perhaps  Bellini's  "  St.  Peter  Martyr," 
i"  only  in  the  same  room.    At  present  it  is  on  a  screen  in  the  large 
l  Italian  Gallery  (Boom  XIV.),  and  we  can  but  look  forward  to 
j,  some  future  extension  of  the  buildings  to  render  it  adequate  justice. 
'  The  faces  are  said  to  resemble  those  in  the  Borghese  picture  known 
for  want  of  a  better  name  as  "  Sacred  and  Profane  Love  "  ;  and 
:  the  way  in  which  the  story  is  told  with,  so  to  speak,  little 
vignettes  in  the  background,  is  very  characteristic  of  the  early 
j!  style  of  the  school.    The  great  Palmieri  Botticelli  contains  one 
j'  hundred  and  thirty  figures  besides  angels,  and  from  their  ruinute- 
■f  ness  must  be  hung  low,  though   the  effect  of  the  great  dome 
jr  open  in  the  sky  is  somewhat  marred  in  consequence.  There 
(I  was  some   controversy   when  the  picture  was  painted  as  to 
1  the  orthodoxy  of  the  legend  of  the  Blessed  Virgin's  resurrection 
'*  which  it  represents  ;  and  to  this  cause  perhaps  may  be  attributed 
f  the  wonderful  brilliancy  and  freshness  of  the  colour,  as  it  was 
'  covered  up  until  the  paint  had  thoroughly  dried  and  hardened. 
;  Vasari  mentions  and  describes  it,  a  fact  which  in  itself  greatly 
T  enhances  the  value  of  any  picture.    He  also  mentions  the  "  Cir- 
<*  cumcision  "  by  Signorelli,  which  is  another  of  the  new  acquisi- 
i'  tions,  but  he  calls  it  a  fresco.    It  is  painted  in  distemper,  except 
:'  the  figure  of  the  Child,  which  is  in  oil,  and  probably  by  a  different 
hand,  perhaps  that  of  Bazzi.   The  figure  of  the  officiating  priest 
i  is  supposed  to  represent  the  artist  himself,  as  it  resembles  the  un- 
'  doubted  portrait  he  introduced  into  a  fresco  at  Orvieto.  Although 
i  this  painting  is  by  no  means  in  such  a  brilliant  state  as  the 
■  Botticelli,  it  is  a  very  well  preserved  example  of  an  artist  very 
rare  in  England,  of  whose  work,  in  fact,  we  had  previously  only 
j  the  somewhat  restored  fresco,  called  the  "  Triumph  of  Chastity," 
;  from  the  Barker  Collection,  purchased  in  1874.    It  is  placed  on  a 
1  j.  screen  under  the  central  dome,  where  it  can  be  well  seen  both  near 
i  and  at  a  distance.    In  Boom  XHI.  another  acquisition  from  the 
j  Hamilton  Sale  is  appropriately  hung  on  a  screen  near  the  "  Triumph 
of  Scipio,'"  by  Mantegna,  which  was  bought  from  Captain  Vivian 
|*  in  1873.     The  new  picture  is  also  in  "chiaroscuro,''  and  has 
the  same  marbled  background,  which  also  appears  in  a  drawing  by 
.Mantegna  in  the  Louvre,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite 
I  with  the  artist;  but  the  figures  in  this  work  are  heightened  with 
!  gilding,  and  the  whole  effect  is  gorgeous  in  the  extreme.  They 
I  seem  to  represent  two  of  a  set  of  the  four  seasons.     A  beau- 
"!  tiful  little  "  Adoration  of  the  Magi,"  which  looks  as  if  it  must 
be  as  fresh  as  the  day  it  was  painted,  is  in  the  great  room, 
(Gallery  XIV.)  It  was  catalogued  among  the  Hamilton  pictures  as 

\ 


a  Botticelli,  but  Mr.  Burton  identifies  it,  no  doubt  with  reason,  as 
the  work  of  the  younger  Lippi,  of  whose  art  the  National  Gallery 
already  possessed  three  examples,  all  very  inferior  to  this  one. 
The  landscape  and  the  brilliantly  coloured  little  figures  _  are 
worthy  of  his  great  fame  as  one  of  the  best  masters  of  his  time, 
and  afford  a  charming  specimen  of  the  Florentine  school  of 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Much  less  interesting,  but 
equally  well  preserved,  is  an  "Allegory,"  attributed  to  Pontormo, 
whose  name  is  painted  in  the  foreground,  but  apparently 
by  a  later  hand.  The  style  of  colouring  and  the  handling  in 
general  greatly  resemble  the  work  of  Andrea  del  Sarto,  who  was 
Pontormo's  master,  and  whom  he  closely  imitated  as  well  as 
Michael  Angelo.  This  makes  the  second  of  his  pictures  in  the 
Gallery,  the  other  being  the  portrait  of  a  boy,  purchased  in  1 860. 
So  far  no  clue  to  the  allegory,  if  it  be  an  allegory  and  not  an 
historical  scene,  has  been  discovered.  In  the  Spanish  Boom  (XVIII.) 
is  hung  on  the  wall  the  great  Velasquez,  a  portrait,  life  size  and 
full-length,  of  Philip  IV.  It  is  placed  opposite  the  head  of  the 
same  King  which  we  acquired  in  1865,  and  in  some  measure 
suffers  by  the  comparison,  as  it  is  much  less  highly  finished  ;  but 
it  is  a  noble  example  of  the  great  artist's  maturity,  painted  with 
the  ease  and  certainty  of  touch  in  which  he  had  no  equal.  It  is 
but  seldom  that  so  excellent  an  opportunity  has  been  so  well  met 
as  this  of  adding  to  the  national  collections.  Some  few  other 
pictures  we  might  have  wished  for  ;  but  unquestionably  the  liber- 
ality of  the  Treasury  has  enabled  Mr.  Burton  to  buy  the  very 
cream  of  the  Hamilton  Collection.  Two  or  three  other  pictures 
remain  to  be  hung,  including  a  much  damaged  Tintoretto  ;  but  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  examples  we  have  mentioned  were  brought 
home  to  Trafalgar  Square  and  placed  in  the  Gallery  lays  the  public 
under  a  large  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  director. 


WAR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

PHILOSOPHEBS  and  philanthropists  have  devised  various 
means  of  putting  an  end  to  war.  The  arbitration  dodge  has 
been  tried,  and  will  probably  answer  as  long  as  one  nation  is  con- 
tent to  buy  off  another  with  millions  and  apologies.  The  "  moral 
law  "  is  a  notorious  failure,  having  been  only  partially  successful 
even  in  the  favourable  case  of  Mr.  Bright.  Apparently  Mr.  Bright 
thinks  the  moral  law  only  forbids  operations  on  land,  while  you 
may  divert  yourself  as  you  please  by  sending  shells  into  drawing- 
rooms  from  the  sea.  The  schoolboy,  when  asked  whether  fights 
were  as  common  as  of  old,  said,  "  No,  the  fellows  funk  each  other." 
We  may  expect  the  millennium  to  be  brought  nearer  by  the  un- 
doubted fact  that  at  present  the  nations  do  "  funk  each  other." 
The  imposing  attitude  of  France  proves  that  even  the  most  belli- 
gerent nation  is  capable  of  moments  of  funk.  But  it  is  to  none  of 
these  causes  that  we  look  for  the  end  of  war,  and  the  beginning  of 
a  period  of  peace.  We  expect  that  war  will  at  last  be  eliminated 
from  human  affairs  by  the  combined  though  antagonistic  action  of 
Culture  and  War  Correspondents.  The  newspapers  will  add  so  in- 
tolerably to  the  horrors  of  war,  and  persons  of  culture  will  become 
so  increasingly  sensitive,  that  the  cultivated  will  arise  at  last  in 
their  millions,  and  insist  on  perpetual  peace.  Too  long  have  the 
cultivated  been  trampled  upon,  because,  as  Mr.  Arnold  says,  they 
merely  let  their  consciousness  play  freely,  and  do  not  shout  or 
agitate.  While  the  total  abstainer,  the  Blue  Bibbonman,  the 
virtuous  espouser  of  his  deceased  wife's  sister,  the  auti- 
vaccinationist,  and  the  friend  of  rebels  everywhere,  are  vocal 
on  every  house-top,  the  man  of  refinement  has  held  his 
peace,  and  his  interests  have  been  neglected.  The  newspapers 
especially  have  mocked  at  him,  and  tortured  his  sensitive  feelings 
day  by  day.  But  the  horrible  performances  of  war  corre- 
spondents, combined  with  the  cruel  excesses  of  special  editions, 
have  at  length  aroused  the  British  lion  in  the  breast  of  the  gentlest 
of  our  citizens.  The  Bevolt  of  Culture  against  the  War 
Correspondent  and  the  special  editions  has  begun,  and  men  of 
delicacy  have  sworn  that,  rather  than  endure  the  war  correspondent 
any  longer,  they  will  turn  their  influence  against  war  itself. 

The  Egyptian  troubles  have  shown  us  the  war  correspondent  in 
his  blackest  guise.  It  has  always  been  observed  in  the  war 
correspondent  (and  the  fact  does  him  credit)  that  he  writes — or, 
rather,  "  wires " — best  when  he  has  something  to  wire  about. 
Even  during  the  hammer-and-tongs  hard-hitting  of  the  Busso- 
Turkish  war  the  correspondent  had  sometimes  to  fall  back  on 
describing  the  landscape,  and  on  such  moral  reflections  as  occurred 
to  him.  In  this  Egyptian  affair  there  has  been,  so  far,  no  fighting  to 
speak  of,  for  even  during  the  bombardment  Arabi  might  have  said 
"  Ego  vapulo  tan  turn."  But,  though  there  has  been  nothing  to 
tell  for  weeks,  the  correspondent  feels  bound  to  tell  something, 
and  has  to  appear  before  us  rather  as  the  polite  essayist  than  the 
powder-grimed  warrior.  He  has  to  fill  his  telegraphic  column, 
and  so  he  tells  us  about  proud  Egyptian  officers  with  hard-set 
mouths,  and  about  poor  wounded  fellows  who  live  on  cigarettes 
and  a  glass  of  water.  We  have  the  time-table  of  the  ironclad 
train  daily,  and  the  reflections  of  the  correspondent  as  he  sits  in  an 
elegant  first-class  compartment.  We  are  treated  to  the  adventures 
of  a  "  tough  old  engine,"  and  of  two  inexpensive  trucks  which 
accompany  the  tough  old  engine  as  it  pufis  up  and  down  and 
defies  Arabi  and  all  his  (earth)  works.  We  read  descriptions 
of  the  "  neatness  "  of  the  attire  of  the  English  correspondents,  who, 
it  seems,  all  look  like  General  Officers.  When  a  reconnaissance  is 
j  attempted,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  letting  the  enemy  know 
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all  about  our  forces,  and  our  ways  of  war,  then  tbe  correspon- 
dents make  the  most  of  it.  One  of  them  assures  us  that  the  Arabs 
shoot  very  well  at  long  ranges,  at  which  their  fire  is  dangerous, 
while  the  other  avers  that  at  long  ranges  the  Arabs  are  of  no  avail, 
but  that  they  are  very  good  marksmeu  at  a  short  distance.  The 
pyrotechnic  display  of  rockets  with  which  the  foe  beguiles  his 
leisure  is  made  the  most  of,  and  if  some  twenty  men  on  a  side  are 
hit,  the  affair  assumes  the  proportion  of  a  great  decisive  battle.  In 
these  diversions  the  war  correspondent  is  aided  by  the  enterprise 
of  the  papers,  especially  of  the  evening  papers  at  home.  Special 
editions  with  nothing  in  them,  hawked  by  hoarse  and  mendacious 
miscreants,  bring  home  to  every  heart  the  horrors  of  war.  From 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening  to  midnight,  the  mo3t  quiet  streets  are 
occupied  by  relays  of  men  who  walk  two  on  each  side  of  the  way, 
each  howling  and  each  skilfully  interrupting  his  companion's 
howl  so  that  you  cannot  possibly  hear  what  he  is  saying.  The 
startled  and  anxious  patriot  and  householder  appears  at  the  doors, 
with  coins  in  his  hands,  and  the  hawkers  reap  a  rich  harvest.  In 
the  papers  thus  dearly  purchased  there  is  no  news  of  course,  except 
that  the  correspondent  has  gone  the  rounds  in  an  iron-clad  engine 
and  that  he  does  not  think  Arabi  will  advance.  Or,  perhaps,  all 
London  is  placarded  with  the  startling  intelligence  that  a  small 
midshipman  is  missing.  Thus  we  are  compelled  by  the  war 
correspondent  and  his  spirited  employers  to  live  in  a  perpetual 
series  of  worries,  excitements,  and  disappointments.  Every  one 
is  disturbed  by  the  howls  of  the  newspaper  hawkers,  who,  as  the 
public  has  learned  on  the  best  authority,  have  sometimes  deceived 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge  himself.  In  a  short  time  no  one  will 
allow  himself  to  be  deceived  any  longer.  But  the  hubbub  will 
continue,  and  events  of  the  utmost  triviality  will  continue  to  be 
reported  and  contradicted. 

In  all  these  matters  the  war  correspondent  is  merely  a  bore, 
ridiculous  in  himself,  and  apt  to  make  his  fellow-countrymen  seem 
ridiculous.  It  is  a  far  worse  case  when  he  sends  home,  in  the 
Corinthian  style,  false  reports  about  the  honesty  and  courage  of 
our  soldiers.  It  was,  naturally,  the  journal  which  bellows  most 
loudly  about  patriotism  and  honour  that  published  a  sensational 
libel  on  the  English  army.  What  is  truth  compared  to  the 
sale  ot  a  second  edition,  and  patriotism  when  weighed  in  the 
balance  with  pence  ?  It  is  a  kind  of  consolation  to  learn  that  this 
particular  correspondent  will  no  longer  be  licensed  to  libel  on  the 
premises  occupied  at  present  by  the  English  forces ;  while  all 
telegrams  will  be  subjected  to  official  censorship.  Of  course  the 
newspapers  do  not  much  like  this,  and  appeal  to  the  principles  of 
the  Areopagitica.  But  it  is  perfectly  manifest  that  the  natural 
man  of  the  war  correspondent  is  set  on  one  thing  only— namely, 
on  sending  home  news,  true  or  false,  profitable  or  dangerous. 
Some  correspondents  may  have  self-control  enough  and  knowledge 
enough  not  to  send  home  the  first  idle  and  mischievous  rumour 
they  hear,  not  to  betray  our  dispositions  to  the  English  friends  of 
Arabi,  and  not  to  furnish  foreign  jealousy  with  false  scaudals  against 
our  soldiers.  But  events  have  already  shown  that  all  correspondents 
are  not  proof  against  the  temptation  to  be  startling  at  any  cost  of 
truth  and  decent  feeling.  The  competition  is  too  strong  for  men  not 
invariably  scrupulous,  nor  invariably  sagacious.  Several  war  cor- 
respondents have  been  persons  of  the  highest  courage,  of  great 
physical  endurance,  and  even  capable  of  describing  a  battle  so 
that  the  picture  lives  in  the  memory,  and  is  a  valuable  historical 
document.  But  when  every  paper  wishes  to  have  its  correspondent, 
and  many  correspondents  are  curious  amateurs,  without  knowledge 
and  without  discretion,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  check  their 
flow  of  babble.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  "  everything  should 
be  known " ;  but  it  is  not  so  well  that  every  mischievous  mis- 
understood rumour  should  be  flashed  all  through  England,  and  the 
world.  War  is  always  a  hideous  thing.  The  nearer  it  is  brought  to 
us,  the  more  we  understand  and  detest  its  mischievous  cruelty 
and  destructiveness.  It  has  been  reserved  for  the  enterprising 
correspondent  to  make  these  things  even  worse  than  they  are  by 
slandering  and  to  the  best  of  his  power  demoralizing  the  soldiers 
of  his  country. 

The  sending  of  trivial  news,  the  sending  of  false  news,  and  the 
sending  of  news  which  will  be  telegraphed  back  for  the  benefit  of 
the  enemy,  are  three  of  the  besetting  sins  of  the  war  correspondent. 
The  first  he  will  cease  to  be  guilty  of  when  he  has  news  that  is 
not  trivial  to  communicate.  The  second  fault  will,  as  much  as 
possible,  be  corrected  by  the  censorship.  Any  information  which 
has  been  kept  back  will  be  offered  to  the  world  when  the  cam- 
paign is  over,  and  when  errors  can  be  criticized  without  enlighten- 
ing the  open  and  delighting  the  concealed  enemies  of  the  country. 
But  there  remains  another  temptation  of  the  correspondent.  He 
is  the  guest,  and  sometimes  the  intimate,  occasionally,  perhaps, 
the  friend,  of  the  officers  whose  performances  he  criticizes.  He 
is  on  board  the  Canary,  and  how  can  he  fail  to  give  the  commander 
of  that  gallant  vessel  at  least  his  due  share  of  praise  ?  Meanwhile 
the  Cassowary,  the  Cockatoo,  and  the  Chaffinch  have  uo  corre- 
spondent on  board,  and  probably  win  no  special  glory.  The  corre- 
spondent may  find  himself  in  the  position  of  the  critic  who 
anonymously  reviews  poems  that  a  friend  has  dedicated  to  him- 
self. Who  can  expect  fairness  from  such  a  critic  ?  The  chicken- 
aud-champagne  arguments,  of  which  we  have  lately  heard  in  con- 
nexion with  theatrical  managers,  and  which  are  certainly  not 
unknown  to  constructors  of  Channel  Tunnels,  may  possibly  in- 
fluence the  war  correspondent.  His  remarks  are  therefore  accepted 
with  some  incredulity,  and  they  cause  jealousy  among  soldiers 
and  sailors  who  keep  no  trumpeters.  Praise,  however  well  deserved, 
bestowed  by  the  guest  of  the  person  lauded,  must  necessarily  have 


the  air  of  a  pu(T.  In  short,  the  temptations  of  the  war  corre- 
spondent are  innumerable;  he  meets  a  stumbling-block  on  every 
side;  and,  the  more  he  does  his  duty  strictly,  the  less  will  soma 
of  his  hosts  and  many  of  his  readers  appreciate  his  telegrams. 


THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  PRESS  ON  IRELAND. 

THAT  there  is  a  very  considerable  section  of  English  Roman 
Catholics,  as  well  converts  as  hereditary  believers,  that  there 
is,  indeed,  probably  a  large  majority  of  the  educated  class,  who  have 
small  sympathy  with  Fenians,  Land  Leaguers,  Home  Rulers,  et 
id  genus  omne,  is  tolerably  notorious.  At  this  moment  a  sharp 
controversy  is  going  on  in  the  correspondence  columns  of  the 
Tablet  between  those  who  desire  and  those  who  deprecate 
the  conversion  of  the  "  Catholic  Union  " — a  lay  organization 
designed  to  promote  "  Catholic  interests " — into  a  propaganda 
for  the  promotion  of  "Irish  ideas."  But  it  is  a  curious  circum- 
stance, however  it  be  explained,  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
Roniau  Catholic  press  in  this  country,  as  well  newspapers  as 
magazines,  plays  into  the  hands  of  the  so-called  Nationalists.  To 
begin  with  the  Dublin  Revieic,  for  many  years  the  sole  and  still 
the  chief  literary  organ  of  the  Catholic  body  in  England, 
which  was  for  many  years  under  the  able  though  strongly 
ultramontane  editorship  of  the  late  Dr.  Ward,  and  is  now 
edited  by  Dr.  Hedley,  Bishop  of  Newport  and  Menevia,  cer- 
tainly has  not,  as  will  presently  appear,  advanced  in  loyalty 
under  episcopal  auspices.  This  is  perhaps  the  les9  to  be 
wondered  at  considering  that  one  of  Dr.  Hedley  s  colleagues, 
Bishop  Bagshawe,  of  Nottingham,  had  already,  as  we  pointed  out 
on  a  previous  occasion,  pronounced  openly  in  favour  of  the  Irish 
malcontents,  while  it  is  currently  rumoured  that  there  are 
ecclesiastics  of  still  higher  position  whose  estimate  of  revolution  in 
Ireland  and  in  Italy  is  not  quite  the  same,  and  who  see  no  inconsis- 
tency in  denouncing  Garibaldi  while  they  patronize  Michael  Davitt. 
The  Tablet  again,  theleadingCatholic  newspaper,  edited  by  an  Oxford 
convert,  is  professedly  a  Conservative  organ,  but  it  dares  hardly 
utter  a  syllable  against  Irish  Communism  and  rebellion.  The  Weekly 
Register,  edited  till  lately  by  Mr.  Orby  Shipley,  and  now  in  the 
hands  of  another  ex-llitualist,  makes  no  secret  of  its  Land 
League  sympathies.  It  once  printed  an  ode  to  Mr.  Davitt,  and 
has  recently  inserted  without  a  word  of  remonstrance  Bishop 
Nulty's  scandalous  attack  on  the  whole  body  of  Irish  landlords 
without  exception  as  an  idle  and  dissipated  lot.  The  Catholic 
Times,  a  penny  weekly,  also  edited  by  a  recent  clerical  convert, 
and  which  specially  caters  for  the  taste  of  domestic  servants, 
shaves  the  edges  of  Irish  Revolution  very  finely  indeed.  It 
is  perhaps  hardly  fair  to  class  with  the  papers  already  named 
such  a  print  as  the  Universe,  which  comes  under  much  the 
same  category  as  the  Police  News  or  United  Ireland  or  Dr.  Croke's 
organ,  Tipperary.  There  are  no  doubt  diversities  of  utterance  in 
these  various  journals,  but  a  common  spirit  appears  unhappily  to 
pervade  them  all,  as  may  be  seen  only  too  clearly  from  an  article 
on  Ireland  in  the  current  number  of  what  Cardinal  Newman  some- 
where calls  "  the  historic  Dublin,"  the  most  respectable  and 
responsible  of  all  these  organs  of  English  Roman  Catholic 
opinion. 

The  article  opens  with  the  somewhat  enigmatic  statement  that 
the  joint  pastoral  of  the  Irish  episcopate  of  June  u — on  which 
we  commented  at  the  time  of  its  appearance — "is  a  document  of 
the  utmost  gravity,  and  has  already  produced  the  happiest  effects." 
The  precise  nature  of  these  happy  effects  the  writer  does  not 
specify,  nor  do  the  Irish  criminal  statistics  of  the  last  two  months 
throw  much  light  on  the  matter,  while  some  recent  utterances  of 
Cardinal  MacCabe's  point  quite  the  other  way.  But  the  next 
sentences  may  serve  to  indicate  what  are  not  the  effects  derived 
or  apparently  desired  from  the  pastoral.  "  To  our  view,  however," 
proceeds  the  writer,  "  its  importance  does  not  lie  in  its  condemning 
non-payment  of  just  debts,  resistance  to  the  law,  outrage,  murder, 
and  Secret  Societies."  These  little  errors  are  no  doubt  to  be  deplored, 
but  "the  Bishops  of  Ireland  have  condemned  (them)  repeatedly, 
and  within  the  last  three  months,  without  waiting  for  a  general 
meeting  of  the  hierarchy."  We  are  glad  to  hear  it ;  but,  if  so, 
the  happy  effects  of  these  condemnations  are  not  as  yet  very  per- 
ceptible. We  heard  indeed  only  the  other  day  of  an  influential 
Irish  ecclesiastic  expressing  great  surprise  at  the  horror  felt 
by  an  English  co-religionist — who  appealed  to  "  tie  elementary 
principles  of  the  Gospel" — at  the  assassination  of  evicting 
landlords.  "  Why,  my  dear  Sir,"  was  his  reply,  "  what 
would  you  have  ?  You  can't  expect  the  mass  of  men 
to  rise  to  the  principles  of  Christian  perfection."  In  the 
judgment  therefore  of  the  Irish  priesthood,  or  of  a  good 
many  of  them,  the  sixth  commandment  is,  at  least  for  evicted 
tenants,  reduced  to  one  of  those  "  counsels  of  perfection "  to 
which  only  a  select  minority  of  saintly  souls  can  be  reasonably 
expected  to  aspire.  But  to  return  to  the  Dublin  reviewer  and 
his  estimate  of  what  does  constitute  the  real  importance  of  the 
recent  pastoral.  It  is  not  that  the  Bishops  condemn  crime — that 
is  a  very  minor  point — but  that  they  "  have  now  made  a  declara- 
tion which  will  be  the  starting-point  of  a  new  period  in  the 
history  of  justice  to  Ireland."  They  have  for  the  first  time 
probably  in  a  solemn  and  unanimous  manifesto  accepted  and 
blessed  "  the  National  movement."  It  may  not  be  easy  to 
say  exactly  what  is  comprehended'  under  the  term,  but  anyhow 
"  the  Bishops  wish  their  flocks  and  tha  Government  to  understand 
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clear] v  that  there  is  a  'National'  cause  for  which  Irishmen  are 
striving;  that  the  Irish  clergy  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  Ireland  intend  to  discuss,  define,  and  promote  it :  and  that  .  .  . 
they  do  not  intend  to  rest  until  the  country  is  satisfied."  In  short, 
the  special  mission  of  the  Irish  clergy  is  not  so  much  to  preach  the 
Gospel  of  peace  as  to  "  discuss,  define,  and  promote  "  a  movement 
■which  appeals  directly  to  covetousness  and  greed,  and  is  abundantly 
shown  by  experience  "to  foster  anarchy  and  rebellion,  whose  typical 
leaders  are  men  like  Parnell,  Dillon,  and  Davitt.  At  the  same 
time,  adds  the  reviewer,  the  Bishops  have  constantly  been  "  im- 
ploring their  flocks  to  have  no  part  with  men  who  break  the  law 
of  God  or  man."  Have  they  ?  Did  Archbishop  Croke  and  Bishop 
Nulty  implore  their  flocks  to  have  no  part  with  Michael  Davitt, 
who  considers  it  "  no  stigma  "  to  have  been  a  Fenian,  the  various 
counts  of  whose  indictment  we  cited  at  length  in  our  article  of 
June  3?  Did  they  not  rather  commend  and  almost  canonize 
him  ?  The  Dublin  itself  considers  him  "  a  very  earnest  man,  who 
has  made  sacrifices,''  and  it  "  does  not  believe  he  was  justly  con- 
demned as  a  Fenian  to  penal  servitude."  Murder,  the  reviewer  com- 
placently adds, "  will  never  be  common  in  Catholic  Ireland."  There 
may  be  different  views  of  what  is  meant  by  "  common,"  but  from  the 
assassination  of  Lord  Leitrim — to  go  no  farther  back — to  the  case 
of  the  widow  who  was  shot  the  other  day,  murders  have  been 
pretty  tolerably  frequent  in  Catholic  Ireland  of  late. 

To  come  to  other  questions,  the  writer  holds  that  the  concession 
of  Home  Rule  is  "  only  a  matter  of  time."  Whether  indeed 
legislative  independence  would  prove  compatible  with  maintaining 
the  integrity  of  the  Empire  he  naturally  does  not  trouble  himself 
to  discuss,  further  than  to  observe  that  he  should  himself  regret  a 
separation,  but  Englishmen  who  "  have  patronized  every  robber 
and  filibuster  for  forty  years  "  have  no  right  to  raise  the  objection. 
That  is  to  say  that,  as  Englishmen,  or  many  of  them,  have  made  a 
hero  of  Garibaldi,  they  cannot  honestly  complain  of  the  Irish 
making  heroes  of  Davitt  and  Parnell.  Meanwhile  the  Prevention 
of  Crime  Act  is  a  measure  to  be  vi'/^ved  "  with  the  deepest  appre- 
hension." It  will  not  affect  assassination,  and  "  will  open  more 
wounds  than  it  is  likely  to  heal."  The  non-payment  of  rent  is 
touched  with  a  light  hand  by  the  reviewer,  who  carefully  omits  to 
inquire  into  the  true  reason  why  the  rent  is  not  paid — namely, 
because  the  Land  League  forbids  it — or  to  ask  what  measures  are 
adopted  by  the  repudiating  tenant  when  he  is  evicted.  To  out- 
siders it  appears  a  rather  serious  indictment  against  these  patriotic 
defaulters  that  they  should  first  swindle  their  landlord  and  then  shoot 
him,  even  though  they  may  be  urged  to  take  comfort  from  the  pleasing 
assurance  that  "  murder  will  never  be  common  in  Catholic  Ireland." 
But  if  the  reviewer  has  no  word  to  say  against  the  Land  League, 
he  is  by  no  mean3  equally  tolerant  of  the  Land  Corporation,  which 
he  regards  as  "  a  mo=t  formidable  danger  to  the  Catholic  people  of 
Ireland."  Archbishop  Croke  has  more  recently  seized  the  some- 
what incongruous  occasion  of  the  blessing  of  a  new  cathedral  bell 
at  Emly  to  denounce  the  Land  Corporation.  Yet  if  the  Land 
League  is  free  to  work  against  the  landlords  at  its  own  sweet  will, 
it  seems  only  fair  that  they  should  be  permitted  to  defend  them- 
selves. True,  there  is  a  considerable  difference  in  the  modus 
operandi.  The  landlords  collect  money  to  keep  and  work  the 
faruis  from  which  dishonest  tenants  are  evicted ;  the  League 
collects  money  to  rob  landlords  and  murder  or  mutilate  those  who 
disobey  the  No  Rent  manifesto.  As  to  another  more  than  question- 
able association,  which  has  at  length  been  very  reluctantly  dis- 
solved, the  Dublin  maintains  a  judicious  reticence ;  we  mean  the 
Ladies'  Land  League.  It  was  condemned  some  time  ago  by 
Cardinal  MacCabe,  and  its  members  were  excommunicated  bv  the 
Ro  man  Catholic  Bishop  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  but  with  no  re- 
sult. A  still  higher  authority  has  now  stepped  in,  and  a 
formal  condemnation  was  issued  by  the  Sacred  Congregation 
of  Propaganda — that  is  virtually  by  the  Pope — which  the  Irish 
prelates  were  ordered  to  promulgate  in  their  dioceses.  They 
Sid  so  in  a  joint  circular  stating  inter  alia  that  "  nothing  should 
be  done  which  could  draw  the  women  of  Ireland  from  that  re- 
tirement which  is  the  safeguard  of  their  modesty,  and  the  im- 
pregnable fortress  for  good  with  which  God  has  invested  them," 
and  then  the  example  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  cited  to  ensure 
their  obedience.  Archbishop  Croke  and  Bishop  Nulty  signed 
this  circular  in  common  with  their  episcopal  colleagues.  Yet 
next  day  in  a  letter  to  the  Freeman  the  Archbishop  denied 
that  the  Ladies'  Land  League  had  ever  been  condemned  at  Rome. 
How  that  denial  is  to  be  reconciled  with  the  following  words, 
quoted  in  the  episcopal  circular,  it  might  have  puzzled  even  the 
astute  casuists  lashed  in  Pascal's  Provincials  to  explain: — 

Peculiars  vero  studio  ad  earn  feminarum  societatem  examinandam 
animum  adjungant,  qua?  muliebre  foedus  ad  agrarians  causam  tuendam 
appellata  est ;  considerentque  quot  etfectus  plane  calamitosi  verecundite 
feminarum  inde  pertimescendi  Bint ;  quod  omnino  devitare  necesse  est  ; 
jpsos  vero  politieos  mulierum  motus  congregatiouesque  generatim  in  se 
Spectatas  hand  tolerandas  videri. 

A  rather  curious  inquiry  is  indeed  suggested  by  the  attitude  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  press  and  of  prelates  like  Dr.  Croke  on  the  much- 
boasted  fervour  of  Irish  orthodoxy.  It  was  once  wittily  suggested 
not  without  great  plausibility,  that  the  surest  way  to  con- 
vert Ireland  to  Protestantism  would  be  to  pass  an  Act  of 
Parliament  requiring  all  Irishmen  to  be  Catholics.  That  the  bulk 
of  them — to  invert  a  familiar  formula — are  "Catholics,  if  vou 
please,  but  fijst  Irishmen,"  meaning  by  Irishmen  advocates*  of 
"  Irish  ideas,"  Has  at  least  become  sufficiently  evident  of  late.  The 
distinction  may  be  illustrated  by  an  amusing  story  of  what  oc- 
curred only  the  other  day  at  Cork.    Some  of  our  readers  may 


have  noticed  a  paragraph  in  last  week's  foreign  news  to  the  effect 
that  a  section  of  extreme  Radicals  in  the  Municipal  Council  of 
Paris  wished  to  have  the  name  of  the  Boulevard  St.  Michel 
changed  to  the  Boulevard  Garibaldi,  "  not  because  he  ever  lived 
there,  but  because  he  hated  saints."  It  was  decided  however  by 
the  majority  to  call  on  the  Government  to  name  another  street 
after  Garibaldi  instead.  But  what  was  too  strong  a  measure  for 
the  municipality  of  infidel  Paris  had  actually  been  accomplished  by 
the  Corporation  of  Catholic  Cork.  It  was  proposed  and  resolved 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Corporation  to  name  a  bridge  which  is 
being  erected  there  after  St.  Fin  Barr — an  illustrious  name  in 
Irish  hagiology,  though  we  cannot  profess  ourselves  to  be  very  accu- 
rately acquainted  with  the  details  of  his  life.  At  a  second  meet- 
ing an  amendment  was  proposed  that  the  bridge  should  rather 
bear  the  name  of  the  living  Irish  hero  Parnell,  and  at  a  third 
meeting  this  amendment  was  finally  carried,  and  thus  the  Protest- 
ant agitator  and  ally  of  Paris  Communists  has  triumphed  in 
"  Catholic  Ireland"  over  the  ancient  and  orthodox  Saint. 


TRAVEL-TALK. 

THAT  branch  of  the  English  language  which,  for  want  of  a 
better  name,  may  be  called  travel-talk  English  has  certain 
differences  and  peculiarities  which  render  it  in  no  way  unworthy 
of  the  serious  attention  of  the  philologist.  It  is  not,  like  Pigeon 
English,  the  mere  jargon  of  the  counting-house  or  the  market,  but 
is  a  written  language  with  an  extensive  literature,  a  literature 
divided  into  three  distinct  branches — guide-books,  inscriptions  or 
notices,  and  manuals  of  conversation.  What  is  most  striking  in  a 
general  survey  of  this  literature  is  its  imaginative  and  ideal 
character.  Perhaps  the  nearest  analogy  that  can  be  found  to  it  is 
the  language  of  melodrama.  The  forms  of  expression  habitually 
made  use  of  in  melodrama  have  their  exact  counterpart  in  travel- 
talk.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  The  Corsican  Brothers  or 
The  Lyons  Mail  distances  are  always  calculated  in  "  leagues,"  and 
fares  paid  in  "  dollars,"  while  carriages  are  always  "post-chaises" 
or  "  caleches."  Turn  in  any  Manual  of  Conversation  to  such  a 
heading  as  "  with  a  postillion,"  and  we  shall  find  ourselves  on 

familiar  ground.  "  Postboy,  how  many  leagues  is  it  to  D  '■  ?  " 

"  Ten  dollars  is  the  tax."  "  Where  is  my  caleche  ?  "  This  is 
clearly  not  the  language  of  real  life,  but  that  of  a  world  of  beautiful 
abstractions.  The  manuals  of  travel-talk  have  enriched  the  En- 
glish language  with  a  few  distinctly  new  words.  In  one  of  them, 
under  the  heading  "  Expressions  of  Anger,"  as  a  culminating  in- 
vective is  the  terrible  phrase,  "lam  in  a  carnesi."  Such  words, 
if  not  easily  understood,  carry  with  them  a  horror  that  "  boils  the 
marrow  of  the  bones."  One  can  imagine  a  recalcitrant  postboy 
flying  howling  to  his  box  at  their  utterance.  "  To  doddle  "  is  also 
a  word  which  deserves  notice ;  it  occurs  in  one  of  Tauchnitz's 
dictionaries ;  but  perhaps  no  adequate  interpretation  has  yet  been 
discovered,  though  many  have  been  suggested. 

On  the  whole,  a  somewhat  stern  and  uncompromising  view  of 
life  pervades  the  manuals  of  travel-talk.  The  men  and  women  that 
speak  from  their  pages  are  made  of  sterner  stuff  than  ordinary 
mortals,  else  how  could  the  "  lady  on  awakening,"  without  turning 
on  her  pillow,  without  a  yawn  or  a  good  morning,  issue  the. order 
so  terrible  and  so  pitiless  in  its  self-command,  "  Send  for  the  corn- 
cutter  and  the  dentist."  ?  Only  a  soul  of  adamant  could  be  equal 
to  such  control  at  the  moment  of  awakening.  There  is  a  stem 
criticism  of  our  love  of  seeking  sights  only  in  museums  and  picture- 
galleries  in  "  the  gentleman  with  a  valet-de-place."  The  gentleman 
asks  for  the  "  objects  of  interest  in  your  town."  The  valet-de-place 
replies,  "  We  have  a  library  and  a  cabinet  of  antiquities."  "  I  am 
no  friend  to  natural  collections "  is  the  somewhat  enigmatical 
answer  of  the  gentleman  ;  "  but  I  have  made  a  minute  of  the 
orphanage,  the  gaol,  and  the  idiot  asylum,  conduct  me  there."  A 
grim  humour  breaks  forth  at  times.  "  There  lies  the  gentleman 
and  the  beefsteak"  is  the  exulting  exclamation  of  the  two  travellers 
"  on  a  steamboat,"  who  have  watched  to  the  final  catastrophe  the 
gentleman  who,  on  getting  on  board,  was  imprudent  enough  to 
order  a  pint  of  port  and  a  beefsteak. 

Of  late  years  a  race  of  local  guide-books  has  grown  up  in  all  the 
large  towns  of  the  Continent.  Of  these,  foremost  in  point  of  style 
stands  the  Guide  to  all  Curiosities  of  Cologne.  It  is  in  its  elaborate 
and  loving  detail  of  the  great  Cathedral* that  the  peculiarities  of 
the  travel-talk  style  are  best  to  be  traced.  A  lament  goes  forth 
how  "  those  on  the  head  of  civilization-marching- Frenchmen  " 
used  the  cathedral  as  a  barrack,  and  did  not  even  "  scruple  to  melt 
the  brass  statues  of  former  archbishops."  The  following  is  a  good 
example  of  the  literary  artifices  employed  by  the  author  of  the 
Guide.  He  is  describing  the  seats  in  the  chancel  of  the  Cathe- 
dral. "  In  the  last  times,  one  has  much  innovated  on  these  choirs, 
yet  the  eye  does  not  regard  them  as  an  ornament  to  the  chairs,  but 
rather  as  a  blemish  for  their  author."  Before  leaving  the  Cathe- 
dral the  guide  tells  of  the  condition  of  the  clergy  in  former  vears 
and  how  "  they  were  sunk  into  a  precipice  of  immorality  and  cor- 
ruption." _  There  occurs  in  a  book  of  conversation  an  idiom  some- 
what similar  to  this  :— "  Postboy,  you  are  drunk,  impertinent,  and 
foolhardy  ;  ycu  have  driven  into  the  post,  the  ditch,  the  precipice." 
The  railway  station  of  Cologne  is  minutely  described,  and  we  are 
told  how  thirty  trains  start  daily,  while  more  than  forty  arrive. 
This  mysterious  statement  is  qualified  by  the  remark  "  that  is,  all 
trains  of  the  lines."  What  trains  not  of  the  lines  are  we  are  not 
told ;  perhaps  they  have  some  affinity  to  Mr.  Burnand's  trains, 
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"which  neither  start  nor  arrive,  but  call  at  intermediate  stations." 
Anyhow  we  should  imagine  there  must  be  a  great  plethora  of  roll- 
ing stock  at  Cologne.  The  Rhine  and  the  steamers  which  "  play 
between  its  banks''  come  in  for  their  full  share  of  praise  and  com- 
ment. Another  guide-book— that  of  Verona — is  written  with  great 
regard  to  the  true  spirit  of  travel-talk  English.  "  An  eagle  raised 
by  a  staircase  wherefore  "  is  the  pithy  way  in  which  the  iron 
■work  and  its  emblematical  patterns  which  surround  the  tomb3  of 
the  Scaligers  is  described.  This,  however,  must  be  merely  a  con- 
jectural interpretation  ;  it  may  refer  to  an  eagle  surmounted  by  a 
ladder  which  is  at  the  top  of  one  of  the  tombs.  "  Wherefore  " 
will  baffle  any  but  an  expert  in  travel-talk  language. 

The  inscriptions  which  often  decorate  the  walls  of  the  hotels 
abroad,  advertising  shops,  inns,  or  carriage  owners,  are  well 
worthy  of  study.  They  are  usually,  like  the  Rosetta  stone,  tri- 
lingual, and  the  English  versions  are  always  sure  to  repay  perusal. 
One  of  these,  dealing  with  the  huts  of  the  Italian  Alpine  Club, 
and  entitled  "  Prescription  about  using  the  economical  rule  of  the 
shelter  huts,"  contains  the  following  extracts,  which  will  yield  the 
secret  of  their  meaning  to  no  casual  reader : — "  The  care  for  the 
needy  combustibles  as  wood,  petroleum,  &c,  is  absolutely  the 
matter  of  the  travellers,  which  must  agree  about  it  with  personal 
of  the  guides."  A  little  further  down  we  find : — "  In  general  to 
take  into  consideration  by  every  direction  for  the  most  attentive 
management,  and  keep  cleanliness  of  the  shelter  hut  itself,  like  as 
the  next  surrounding  of  it."  The  style  of  the  following  is  legal 
in  its  precision  : — "  It  is  clearly  understood  that  the  combustion 
of  every  kind  of  wooden  work  which  belongs  to  the  entity  of  the 
shelter  is  strongly  forbidden,  so  that  if  it  happened  to  be  caused 
damage  of  any  kind  from  the  part  of  the  travellers  or  guides,  the 
latter  one  will  be  made  responsible.  At  this  purpose  every  one  is 
requested  to  notify  those  eventual  damages  made  on  the  shelter 
huts  and  in  the  same  time  if  it  is  possible."  As  Polonius  says, 
"  entity  of  the  shelter  "  and  "  eventual  damages  "  are  good.  We 
must  call  particular  attention  to  the  idiomatic  use  of  the  pre- 
position "  on  "  in  the  extracts  we  have  given  ;  its  use  is  always 
peculiar  in  travel-talk  English.  "  One "  is  also  used  with  an 
impersonality  of  scope  equally  peculiar  to  the  language  we  are 
describing. 

Did  space  allow,  two  very  interesting  side  branches  of  travel- 
talk  might  be  examined  ;  as  it  is,  we  can  only  refer  to  their 
distinguishing  characteristics.  They  are — the  spoken  dialect  of 
hotel  managers,  waiters,  and  portiers,  and  the  language  of  exercise- 
books.  The  former  is  peculiar  for  the  smallness  of  its  vocabulary, 
the  latter  for  its  variety  and  extent.  "  Certainly,  of  course,"  is 
the  ready  answer  which  meets  every  question  addressed  to  a 
portier,  and  which  is  always  pronounced  with  a  degree  of  asperity 
positively  alarming.  "  It  is  a  very  wet  day."  "  Certainly,  of 
course,"  is  the  answer.  "  Is  there  any  chance  of  it  being  fine  to- 
morrow ?  "  "  Certainly,  of  course,  you  shall  have  him."  This  rule 
has  no  exception.  This  poverty  of  language  is  made  up  for  by 
the  wealth  of  diction  displayed  in  exercise-books.  A  beginner 
might  expect  words  of  one  syllable  in  his  first  lesson.  Not  a  bit 
of  it.  Exercise  I.  in  A  New  Method  of  Learning  Russian  con- 
tains, halfway  down,  "  Have  you  the  little  pole-cat  of  my  friend 
the  Jew?  "  The  rhythm  of  this  sentence  has  a  subtle  fascination  of 
its  own,  and  clings  to  the  memory  and  comes  back  to  one,  as  Mr. 
Swinburne  says  Sappho's  verses  do  to  him,  "  in  waste  places  of  the 
sea,"  or  some  such  cold  retreats — for  we  are  not  sure  that  we  quote 
accurately.  Still,  we  must  venture  to  say  that  it  is  better  in 
"  waste  places  of  the  sea,"  or  in  "  Short  Stories  "  in  the  Appendix, 
than  in  Exercise  I.  If  the  foregoing  rapid  survey  of  a  very  inter- 
esting literature  will  draw  people  to  study  for  themselves  and  note 
with  care  the  growth  of  this  new  branch  of  our  language,  we 
shall  not  have  written  in  vain.  We  can  recommend  that  a 
beginner  should  attempt  to  read  first  in  Murray's  Travel-Talk  or 
Baedeker's,  or  similar  works,  and  that  he  should  follow  up  his 
studies  in  the  Guide  to  all  Curiosities  of  Cologne.  Grounded  in 
these  works,  he  may  proceed  to  epigraphy,  and  decipher  for  him- 
self the  inscriptions  that  adorn  the  hotels  of  almost  all  Continental 
towns. 


PARSIFAL. 

THE  powerful  and  enduring  impression  which  Hevr  Wagner's 
works  produce  on  the  minds  of  his  admirers  is  not  solely  the 
result  of  his  perception  of  the  possibilities  of  dramatic  art  and 
stage  ,  effect,  nor  of  the  power  with  which  he  interprets  his 
situations  and  characters  in  their  fullest  significance  by  means  of 
his  music ;  but  also  of  the  earnest  spirit  in  which  he  seeks  for  the 
broadest  types  and  most  deeply-rooted  qualities  of  human  nature  for 
his  subjects.  It  is  his  contention  that  in  order  to  get  fitting  sub- 
jects for  lofty  music,  one  must  go  to  the  times  when  the  outlines  of 
humanity  are  clear  and  patent,  and  not  overlaid  by  the  phases  of  a 
period.  Moreover,  the  circumstances  of  musical  dramatic  art  of 
a  high  order  do  not  admit  of  crowds  of  incidents,  or  a  dazzling 
succession  of  situations.  The  material  thus  sought  is  nowhere  to 
be  found  more  surely  than  in  the  mediseval  legends  and  stories. 
They  give  us  the  qualities  of  our  own  nature  in  the  strongest 
outlines,  softened  by  the  mellow  light  of  mystery  and  romance. 
Half  of  them  seem  real,  and  half  shadows  of  humanized 
abstractions.  The  types  are  often  more  interesting  in  an  allegorical 
sense  than  as  mere  part  of  a  legend,  and  the  stories  of  the 
fortunes  and  fates  of  men  and  women  are  more  like  poetical 
speculations  centralized  in  individuals  than  practical  histories. 


It  is  the  borderland  of  anthropomorphic  myth  and  heroic  fable, 
in  which  the  religious  sentiment  is  always  close  at  hand. 
In  fact,  many  of  them  embody  religious  ideas,  or  are  part  of 
some  of  the  various  forms  in  which  different  ages  or  races 
have  endeavoured  to  express  the  central  subject  of  religion. 
Hence  in  the  dramatic  development  of  these  stories  a  similar 
result  is  arrived  at  in  two  different  ways.  On  the  one  side  the 
basis  of  the  religious  element  is  partly  moral  speculation,  which 
inevitably  shows  itself  in  a  just  treatment  of  the  subject;  and  on 
the  other,  it  is  inevitable,  that  any  one  who  goes  far  into  the 
emotional  nature  of  man,  and  deals  with  the  deepest  things  which 
are  fit  for  dramatic  treatment,  should  come  across  moral  questions 
which  stir  the  thinking  man  into  active  consideration,  and  the 
hitherto  unthinking  in  the  direction  of  thought.  Herr  Wagner 
in  the  progressive  series  of  his  works  seems  to  have  been 
drawing  nearer  to  the  actual  recognition  of  the  fact  and  its 
possible  consequences.  That  he  has  had  more  and  more 
of  a  purpose  distinctly  before  him  in  previous  works  is  ob- 
vious ;  in  the  latest  it  has  taken  the  clearest  and  most  de- 
cisive form.  Parsifal  is  an  attempt  to  bring  home  to  men  the 
poetical  beauty  and  the  deep  significance  of  the  Christian  myths 
and  legends  of  the  early  middle  ages. 

The  central  core  of  the  story  is  the  Grail,  which  has  been  confided 
to  the  care  of  the  knight  Titurel,  and  enshrined  by  him  in  a  mag- 
nificent castle  remotely  hidden  from  the  common  world  in  deep 
forest-lands.  Around  it  are  gathered  its  knights,  the  champions  of 
an  ideal  chivalry,  who  aim  at  the  noblest  purity  of  life,  to  which 
they  are  bound  by  the  vows  of  the  brotherhood.  They  are  chosen 
and  called  by  the  Grail  itself,  and  none  but  those  so  called  can. 
approach  it.  Titurel  being  old  has  been  succeeded  by  his  son 
Amfortas,  whose  office  it  is  at  certain  sacred  seasons  to  uncover  it 
and  raise  it  for  the  adoration  of  the  brotherhood  when  it  glows 
with  holy  light  from  heaven.  But  he  alone  of  the  brotherhood 
has  fallen  from  purity.  In  the  hope  of  overcoming  the  enemy  of 
the  brotherhood,  Klingsor  the  magician — the  type  of  paganism  in 
the  mediaeval  times — he  had  prepared  to  attack  him  with  the  sacred 
spear  which  pierced  the  side  of  Christ  on  the  Cross,  which  wa3 
with  the  Grail  a  subject  of  adoration.  Klingsor  had  over- 
come him  by  the  enchantments  of  a  beautiful  woman  and  wounded 
him  with  his  own  spear,  and  had  thenceforward  obtained  possession 
of  it;  and  the  wound,  which  typifies  Amfortas's  remorse,  is  in- 
curable till  the  spear  shall  have  been  recovered.  Every  time  he 
has  to  uncover  the  Grail  before  the  assembled  knights  his  anguish 
is  almost  insupportable ;  and  Wagner's  drama  opens  in  the  domain 
of  the  Grail  at  the  time  when  all  the  brotherhood  are  lamenting 
the  apparently  incurable  wound  of  Amfortas,  and  seeking  vainly 
for  the  means  of  cure.  In  a  forest  glade  within  hearing  of  the 
calls  to  prayer  from  the  castle,  Gurnemanz  and  some  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  order  are  assembled.  The  mysterious  creature 
Kundry,  at  this  time  serving  the  knights  in  self-  abasement,  brings 
balsam,  for  which  she  has  searched  far  and  wide,  for  the  allevia- 
tion of  Amfortas's  wound.  She  is  sullen  and  wild,  and  will 
receive  no  thanks  and  no  kindness,  but  throws  herself  on  a  bank 
hard  by.  Gurnemanz,  the  old  knight,  tells  to  the  younger  brethren 
the  story  of  Amfortas's  fall,  and  the  vision  which  foretold  the  only 
means  of  cure. — "  A  guileless  fool,  enlightened  by  sympathy,"  could 
alone  be  his  redeemer. — The  words  are  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth 
when  an  uproar  is  heard  close  at  hand,  and  a  swan  floats  across 
through  the  vista  of  trees  in  death-flight  to  the  ground.  The 
brethren  of  the  Grail  bring  forward  a  wild  unkempt  youth,  who,, 
wandering  aimlessly  in  the  forest,  has  shot  the  swan  in  the 
domain  of  the  Grail,  where  all  animals  are  held  sacred.  Gurnemanz 
takes  him  to  task,  but  he  only  answers  gaily  that  he  shoots  every- 
thing that  flies  ;  he  did  not  know  there  was  any  harm.  Gurnemanz 
interrogates  him  where  he  came  from,  and  what  he  was  there  for ; 
but  the  answer  is  always  the  brusque  "I  don't  know."  Only  he  re- 
members the  name  of  his  mother,  Herzeleide,  and  at  that  memory 
the  tenderness  of  his  heart  is  awakened.  Gurnemanz  begins  to 
think  this  must  be  the  simpleton  who  is  wanted  to  work  Amfortas's 
cure,  and  determines  to  take  him  to  the  castle,  where  the  great 
ceremony  of  uncovering  and  adoring  the  Grail  and  the'love  feast 
is  to  take  place.  They  pass  through  long  wild  tracts  of  rock  and 
trees,  and  arrive  at  the  castle  just  before  the  procession  of  knights 
takes  place.  In  the  centre  of  an  immense  domed  hall,  with  aisles 
and  vistas  of  pillars  and  deep  distant  recesses,  the  altar  of  the 
Grail  is  prepared,  and  the  circle  of  seats  for  the  knights  surrounds 
it.  Parsifal  stands  by  the  door,  while  the  knights  enter  from  the 
extreme  distance  singing  the  hymn  of  the  Holy  Supper.  As  the 
procession  continues  the  voices  of  younger  brethren  and  holy 
children  are  heard  from  the  heights  of  the  dome.  Amfortas  is 
brought  in  on  his  sick  bed,  and  when  called  to  uncover  the  Grail 
by  the  voice  of  Titurel  he  passionately  bewails  his  anguish  and 
unworthiness,  Parsifal  meanwhile  watching  in  awestruck  amaze- 
ment. At  last  Amfortas  is  persuaded  to  fulfil  his  office.  He 
raises  the  cup  on  high,  the  whole  place  is  illuminated 
by  the  sacred  light,  and  the  knights  sink  on  their  knees  in  adora- 
tion. The  Holy  Supper  of  bread  and  wine  is  distributed  to  them 
while  the  hymning  of  the  different  groups  continues,  and  then  the 
procession  passes  out  again,  leaving  Parsifal  alone,  still  standing  by 
the  door.  Gurnemanz  comes  up  to  him  and  asks  why  he  stands 
so,  and  what  he  thinks  he  has  seen  ;  but  he  only  answers  by  an 
amazed  shake  of  the  head,  at  which  Gurnemanz,  angry  and  dis- 
appointed, turns  him  out  of  doors.  But  as  he  does  so  a  distant 
voice  is  heard  repeating  the  oracular  words — 

Dwrch  Mitleid  wissend 
Der  r*ine  Thor ; 
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and  the  chorus  in  the  furthest  height  echoes  softly,  "  Selig  ini 
Glauben." 

The  Second  Act  deals  exclusively  with  more  secular  emotions.  It 
represents  the  first  trial  of  Parsifal  and  the  beginning  of  his  wander- 
ings. The  scene  is  the  magic  castle  of  Klingsor.  He  is  expecting 
Parsifal,  and  having  Kundry  under  his  spell  summons  her  to  work 
Parsifal's  overthrow.  She  resists,  but  without  avail,  and  in  a  short 
while  Parsifal  is  overcoming  the  knights  who  guard  the  castle 
and  making  his  way  into  the  magical  flower-garden,  where  he  is 
surrounded  by  the  lovely  flower-maidens.  Kundry,  transformed 
into  a  beautiful  woman,  puts  them  to  flight  at  her  entry,  and 
alone  begins  to  assail  Parsifal  by  means  of  his  tenderness  for  his 
mother.  She  tells  the  story  pathetically,  and  Parsifal  sinks  at 
her  feet  overcome  with  tender  memories.  Then  she  tells  him  that 
love  can  recompense  him,  and  kisses  him  fondly.  Suddenly  he 
remembers  the  Grail  and  the  anguish  of  Amfortas,  and  leaps  up 
crying  out  at  his  contending  emotions.  One  moment  he  thinks 
he  feels  the  spear  wound,  then  it  is  the  delirium  of  love  that 
wounds  him.  Kundry  yet  again  tempts  him,  and  the  wave  of 
passion  almost  overcomes  him,  but  with  a  fierce  effort  he  turns 
upon  her  and  casts  her  off.  As  he  is  endeavouring  to  escape 
Klingsor  appears  and  hurls  the  sacred  spear  at  him ;  but  it  stops 
harmless  over  his  head,  and  he  seizes  it  and  makes  the  sign  of  the 
•cross,  at  which  the  whole  castle  comes  down  with  a  crash,  the 
flowers  lie  faded,  Klingsor  disappears,  and  Kundry  falls  fainting 
on  the  ground.  Parsifal,  bearing  the  sacred  spear  in  his  hand,  dis- 
appears in  the  rocky  distance. 

The  period  before  the  last  act  is  occupied  by  Parsifal's 
long  wanderings  over  the  world  in  search  of  the  Grail.  It 
opens  many  years  later  than  the  previous  act  on  a  Good  Friday 
morning.  The  scene  is  the  edge  of  a  forest  looking  over  a 
meadow,  the  whole  a  mass  of  spring  buds  and  blossoms.  Gurne- 
manz,  now  an  aged  hermit,  comes  out  from  a  hut  under  the  trees, 
and  finds  Kundry  in  her  disenchanted  state,  stiff  and  senseless 
in  the  bushes.  He  revives  her,  and  with  few  words  she  goes  to  do 
-service  for  him ;  and  while  she  is  bending  for  water  at  the  spring, 
steps  are  heard  slowly  nearing,  and  a  knight  in  black  armour 
silently  enters  the  scene.  Gurnemanz  addresses  him,  but  gets  no 
answer  beyond  a  shake  of  the  head.  He  tells  him  somewhat  im- 
patiently that  it  is  Good  Friday  morning,  and  that  none  bear 
arms  in  the  sacred  domain  on  that  day.  Then  the  knight  removes 
his  helmet,  and  Gurnemanz  recognizes  the  slayer  of  the  swan;  and 
in  another  instant  he  sees  the  sacred  spear  which  Parsifal  has  planted 
in  the  ground  and  before  which  he  is  kneeling.  He  then  grasps  the 
meaning  of  it  all,  and  with  enthusiastic  joy  greets  him  as  their  long- 
looked-for  deliverer.  He  tells  him  of  the  sorrow  in  the  Grail's 
domain.  How  Amfortas,  no  longer  able  to  support  his  remorse  and 
the  anguish  of  his  wound,  had  ceased  to  uncover  the  Grail.  Titurel 
had  died  through  being  denied  the  sight  of  it,  and  all  the  knights 
lived  in  enforced  inactivity  and  constant  mourning  waiting  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promise.  He  and  Kundry  then  disarm  Parsifal, 
and  the  latter  washes  his  travel-stained  feet,  while  Gurnemanz 
anoints  him  as  king.  Parsifal  so  sanctified,  first  baptizes  Kundry, 
who  sinks  to  the  ground  overwhelmed  in  a  joy  of  tears  at  her 
deliverance  from  the  bondage  of  sin  ;  and  in  the  distance  is  heard 
the  midday  summons  of  bells  from  the  castle  of  the  Grail.  The 
last  scene  is  a  counterpart  to  the  last  scene  of  the  First  Act.  We 
see  the  same  great  hall  with  the  altar  prepared  under  the  dome  ;  a 
procession  of  knights  bearing  the  body  of  Titurel,  and  another 
accompanying  the  Grail  and  Amfortas,  fill  the  place.  Amfortas 
is  summoned  to  fulfil  his  office,  but  his  agony  is  too  great,  and 
after  bewailing  in  passionate  terms  his  unworthiness,  he  declares 
that  he  will  uncover  the  Grail  no  more,  and  prays  for  death  to  end 
his  torment.  At  the  moment  when  his  anguish  has  reached  its  climax 
Parsifal  enters,  bearing  the  sacred  spear,  and  followed  by  G  urnemauz 
and  Kundry.  He  addresses  but  a  word  or  two  to  Amfortas, 
and  touches  his  side  with  the  spear,  and  the  anguish  is  instantly 
appeased.  The  spear  glows  with  ruddy  light,  and  the  knights 
and  brethren  hail  their  deliverer.  Parsifal  mounts  into  Amfortas's 
place  by  the  altar,  and  raises  the  Grail,  which  now  again  blazes 
with  the  light  from  heaven.  Kundry,  released  at  last,  falls  dying 
at  the  foot  of  the  altar ;  and,  while  the  voices  from  the  high  dome 
are  heard  in  the  devout  hymn,  and  the  knights  all  kneel  in  adora- 
tion, the  curtain  falls. 

The  most  interesting  character  in  the  work  is  Kundry,  in  whom 
Herr  Wagner  has  combined  terrible  phases  of  human  character 
with  the  idea  which  was  at  the  root  of  the  story  of  the  Wandering 
J ew.  She  had  looked  upon  the  face  of  Christ  bearing  his  Cross, 
and  laughed  in  mockery  ;  and  ever  after  she  had  been  condemned 
to  wander  upon  the  earth  till  she  should  see  his  likeness  again. 
She  is  the  type  of  the  being  who  has  learnt  to  long  for  the  holy 
life,  and  to  abase  herself  to  constant  service  and  to  return  good  for 
evil ;  but,  when  the  devil  of  her  temptation  arises,  she  is  cursed 
to  fall  a  victim.  Only  he  who  could  resist  her  enchantments  can 
bring  her  the  redemption  she  longs  for.  Parsifal  thus  becomes 
the  means  of  her  atonement.  In  this  half  allegorical  and 
mediaeval  sense  the  character  is  developed  with  terrible  truth  and 
power  ;  and  not  only  the  most  powerful  dramatic  points  fall  to  her 
share,  but  one  of  the  subtlest  and  most  beautiful  touches  of  poetry 
in  the  whole  work  turns  upon  her  release  from  the  long  bondage 
by  baptism  at  Parsifal's  hands.  As  she  sinks  to  the  ground, 
weeping  for  joy,  he  turns  for  the  first  time  towards  the  shining 
meadows,  and  breaks  into  an  expression  of  full  happiness  at  the 
beauty  of  the  sweet  spring  scene  and  the  fair  meadows  bright  with 
the  freshness  of  flowers.  When  the  point  is  seen  it  throws  a  most 
«xquisite  light  upon  what  is  passing  in  Kundry's  nature  at  the  I 


moment,  and  seems  to  show  her  innermost  soul,  where  the 
torture  of  the  long  winter  of  the  curse  has  given  way  at  last,  and 
the  pure  flowers  of  hope  and  promise  have  blossomed  into  a  full 
deliverance.  The  music,  which  at  this  point  takes  a  new  de- 
parture, intensifies  the  meaning  of  it  to  an  extraordinary  degi'ee. 
Put  this  is  a  quality  which  applies  to  the  whole  work.  Iso- 
lated from  the  scene,  and  before  the  possibilities  of  the  poem  as 
a  stage  play  were  fully  realized,  it  appeared  less  powerful,  stirring, 
and  marked  than  in  previous  works,  such  as  Tristan  or  the  Itimj 
des  Nibehmyen.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  cases  are  in  nowise 
comparable.  The  greater  part  of  the  work  appeals  to  religious 
emotions,  or  those  elements  of  association  which  have  been 
developed  by  religious  sentiments  in  the  minds  of  our  ancestors  ; 
and  in  ouch  circumstances  the  forcible  and  concise  mode  of 
musical  expression  which  fitted  so  aptly  the  heroes  and  other 
sharers  in  the  action  of  the  previous  works  is  out  of  place.  In  several 
cases  Wagner  has  adopted  actual  ecclesiastical  musical  formulas, 
and  has  blended  them  faultlessly  with  the  rest  of  the  music  with- 
out a  jar  against  his  own  characteristic  manner.  In  all  things 
connected  with  the  Grail  there  is  a  solemn  and  impressive  beauty 
of  a  devout  and  earnest  character.  In  the  things  which  relate  to 
human  struggles  and  longings— the  wanderings  of  Parsifal  and 
the  remorse  of  Amfortas— the  musical  drawing  of  emotion  is 
powerful  as  of  old.  Specially  interesting  is  the  music  which  con- 
tinues through  the  changing  scene  when  Gurnemanz  and  Parsifal 
are  walking  through  the  forest  to  the  castle  of  the  Grail,  in  which 
the  intertwining  of  the  various  motives  throws  a  wonderful  richness 
of  poetical  suggestion  into  the  situation.  In  the  Second  Act  the 
music  of  the  scene  with  the  flower-maidens  is  extremely  captivat- 
ing— in  fact,  the  whole  scene  taken  together,  as  music,  singing, 
acting,  and  grouping,  as  given  at  Baireuth,  is  one  of  the  prettiest  and 
daintiest  things  imaginable.  In  the  last  act  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive things  in  general  will  probably.be  the  "Char  Freitag  " 
music,  which  takes  its  start  from  the  baptism  of  Kundry,  as 
before  referred  to ;  and  the  Mourning  March  and  Chorus  of  the 
Knights  in  the  last  scene  is  extremely  impressive  and  sad  without 
being  oppressively  gloomy.  But  it  is  difficult  to  single  out  any 
parts  from  the  rest,  when  the  general  impression  is  of  such  a 
singularly  equal  pitch  of  beauty,  and  the  flow  is  so  consistent 
and  continuous.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  say  that  the  orches- 
tration is  admirable,  rich  and  sweet  and  sonorous.  There  is  not 
much  occasion  for  those  effects  of  tremendous  volume  of  sound 
of  which  Wagner  has  made  use  in  other  great  works,  but  there 
is  all  the  more  room  for  those  touches  of  wonderfully  delicate 
and  rich  beauty  of  which  he  is  a  supreme  master. 

Among  the  chief  parts  the  palm  must  probably  be  awarded  to 
Frau  Materna  in  the  difficult  part  of  Kundry.  Both  her  singing 
and  acting  were  superb,  and  true  to  a  lofty  conception  of  the 
part.  Fraulein  Brandt,  who  took  the  part  at  the  second  perform- 
ance, gave,  on  the  whole,  a  more  restless  rendering,  though  there 
were  strokes  of  extremely  clever  interpretation;  and  in  some 
points  it  is  difficult  to  decide  who  rose  to  the  highest  pitch — as  in 
the  powerful  situation  in  the  Second  Act,  when,  in  the  contest  with 
Parsifal,  she  falls  into  a  sort  of  feverish  rhapsody  and  remembers 
her  past  sufferings,  and  calls  to  mind  the  sight  of  Christ's  face  as 
He  passed,  and  how  she  laughed,  and  how  she  is  cursed  with  that 
laughter,  and  wanders  from  land  to  land  seeking  atonement  and 
finding  none.  Herr  Winkelmann's  rendering  of  Parsifal  attained 
also  a  high  pitch  of  dramatic  force,  far  finer  than  anything  he 
showed  in  this  country— except,  perhaps,  in  the  last  act  of  Tristan 
and  Isolde.  His  bearing  at  his  first  entry  was  extremely  good, 
and  throughout  the  latter  part  of  the  Second  Act  he  was 
powerful.  The  Gurnemanz  of  Herr  Scaria  was  also  as  good  as 
possible,  and  the  part  evidently  suits  him  admirably.  People  who 
know  him  chiefly  as  Wotan  at  Her  Majesty's  can  have  no  concep- 
tion how  finely  he  can  sing,  and  how  much  personality  he  can 
infuse  into  a  sympathetic  part.  The  Klingsor  of  Herr  Hill  must 
not  be  passed  without  a  tribute  of  warm  praise. 

Whenever  Herr  Wagner  undertakes  the  superintendence  of  one 
of  his  works  it  is  certain  that  the  performance  will  be  of  the 
very  highest  order ;  and  at  Baireuth  the  scenery  and  appoint- 
ments, which  in  this  case  are  of  unusual  importance,  were,  almost 
without  exception,  superb — especially  the  great  hall  of  the_Grail, 
when  the  luminous  cup  is  held  on  high  and  all  the  knight's  and 
attendants  are  kneeling  around  in  adoration.  The  impression 
conveyed  by  the  "  Liebes-mahl"  was  most  reverent  and  ear- 
nestly impressive ;  and  the  various  other  difficulties,  such  as  the 
dying  swan  and  the  washing  of  the  feet,  were  surmounted  in  a 
way  which  left  no  room  for  criticism.  Every  detail  was  attended 
to  down  to  the  very  ministrant  who  carried  the  Grail,  and 
who  appeared  to  have  walked  bodily  out  of  a  picture  by  some 
reverent  old  master. 

The  impression  which  the  work  conveys  as  a  whole  is,  as  it  is 
intended  to  be,  mainly  a  serious  and  religious  one,  but  the  secular 
human  interests  are  not  by  any  means  ignored  ;  and  under 
the-  slight  veil  of  words  there  is  a  vast  depth  of  emotional 
significance,  and  the  imagery,  helped  by  the  music,  opens  out 
a  long  ramification  of  dramatic  and  poetic  suggestion.  How 
far  its  apparent  object  will  be  accomplished  in  the  isolation  of 
Baireuth  may  possibly  be  doubted,  but  no  one  who  has  seen  it 
can  wish  that  it  should  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  master, 
or  produced  under  a  less  careful  and  discriminating  eye. 
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PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

THE  last  transport  has  sailed,  the  last  cheer  has  been  given, 
and  we  are  now  at  liberty  to  sit  down  and  think  over  the 
chances  and  probabilities  of  the  coming  campaign.  If  complete- 
ness of  preparation  and  care  of  even  the  minutest  details  are  to 
count  for  anything,  we  ought  to  reap  a  great  and  brilliant  harvest 
of  success.  It  is  impossible  for  the  student  of  history  not  to  be 
struck  with  the  vast  difference  between  the  circumstances  under 
which  our  soldiers  used  to  make  war  and  those  which  prevail  at 
present.  As  we  look  back  upon  the  military  history  and  the 
military  novels  of  the  beginning  of  this  century,  it  seems  abso- 
lutely astonishing  that  human  beings  should  have  been  able  to 
endure  the  privations  and  miseries  which  were  then  inseparable 
from  military  service,  not  merely  in  the  field,  but  even  in  the 
barrack  at  home.  The  ancient  Romans  used  to  train  and  treat 
their  soldiers  so  severely  in  peace,  that  war  was  a  pleasant  relaxa- 
tion, and  much  the  same  system  appears  to  have  prevailed  with 
us.  The  iron  discipline,  the  monotonous  life,  the  scanty  pay,  the 
bad  food,  the  utter  absence  of  relaxation  or  pleasure  of  any  kind — 
all  went  to  make  up  an  existence  which  to  us  seems  simply  in- 
tolerable. But  when  the  summons  to  the  field  came,  matters 
were  even  worse.  The  very  voyage  to  the  theatre  of  war  was  a 
scene  of  simple  misery,  hardly  to  be  surpassed  by  that  of  a  slave 
ship.  Here  is  a  description  of  a  voyage  to  Lisbon  in  the  time  of 
the  Peninsular  war: — "  The  cabin  in  which  three  of  us  subalterns 
were  stowed  was  so  low  that  the  shortest  of  us  could  hardly 
stand  upright  in  it,  and  so  narrow  that  with  outstretched  arms 
one  could  touch  both  sides.  The  cuddy,  which  the  skipper  dignified 
with  the  name  of  saloon,  was  twenty-five  feet  long,  hardly  twelve 
broad,  and  but  slightly  higher  than  the  cabins.  At  night  it  was 
lighted  by  a  single  dingy  oil  lamp  swung  from  the  ceiling,  and 
which  gave  out  more  smoke  than  light.  Even  when  close  to  it, 
it  was  impossible  to  read.  Our  fresh  meat  gave  out  in  four  days, 
and  we  were  reduced  to  salt  beef  and  pork,  with  potatoes  and 
biscuit.  As  for  the  men,  their  condition  was  pitiable.  They 
were  without  hammocks  or  sleeping  accommodation  other  than  the 
hard  deck,  and  there  was  literally  barely  room  for  more  than  half 
below  at  the  same  time.  Mess  tables  or  utensils  they  had  none, 
and  were  obliged  to  eat  their  meals  seated  on  the  deck  with  their 
mess  tins  between  their  legs.  The  ship,  an  old  wall-sided,  bluff- 
bowed  tub,  took  fourteen  days  reaching  Lisbon.'7  This  is  indeed 
a  contrast  to  the  magnificent  steamers,  the  sumptuous  cabins,  the 
long  electric-lighted  saloon,  the  good  food,  the  comfortable 
accommodation  for  the  men,  and  the  run  of  thirteen  days  at  most 
to  Alexandria.  When  we  reach  the  seat  of  war  the  contrast 
remains  in  full  force.  Here  is  one  of  many  similar  descriptions 
given  by  Napier  of  the  condition  of  Wellington's  gallant  army  : — 
"  The  pay  of  the  army  was  three  months  in  arrears.  The  supplies, 
brought  up  with  difficulty,  were  very  scanty.  Half,  and  even 
quarter,  rations  were  frequently  served  out.  Sometimes  the 
troops  were  without  any  bread  for  three  days  together,  and  their 
clothing  was  so  patched  that  scarcely  a  regiment  could  be  known 
by  its  uniform.  Chopped  straw,  the  only  forage,  was  very 
scarce,  and  regimental  animals  were  dying  of  hunger.  The 
very  mules  of  the  Commissariat  were  pinched,  and  the  muleteers 
were  eight  months  in  arrears  of  pay."'  Bad  as  all  this  was,  there 
was  one  feature  still  worse,  and  that  was  the  wholesale  and 
shocking  neglect  of  the  wounded.  Sick  bearers  or  sick  transport 
there  were  none ;  the  wounded  might  crawl  to  the  nearest  field- 
hospital,  if  they  were  able,  or,  if  not,  were  left  to  be  robbed  and 
murdered  by  the  camp  followers.  Even  if  they  reached  the 
hospital,  their  plight  was  little  better.  "  On  with  the  tourniquet, 
and  off  with  the  limb,"  was  the  surgical  creed  in  those  days  ;  and, 
no  matter  how  slightly  a  limb  was  injured,  it  was  almost  invari- 
ably amputated,  with  something  very  like  hurried  brutality.  We 
in  the  present  day  can  recall  only  too  well  the  blunders  of  the  ad- 
ministration in  the  Crimean  war,  and  the  consequent  misery 
entailed  on  the  troops.  Now  we  have  altered  all  this.  We  have  a 
regular  system  of  staff  for  the  line  of  communications,  a  proper 
supply  of  trained  surgeons,  field  ambulances,  sick  bearers  ;  ample 
stores  of  food,  medicine,  and  forage ;  a  post-office  staff;  and  every- 
thing necessary  for  the  care  and  comfort  of  man  and  beast  alike. 
There  yet  remains  one  reform,  more  important  than  all,  to  be 
noticed,  and  that  is  the  education  in  all  combatant  duties  which 
our  officers  have  received.  All  administrative  improvement  would 
be  of  little  avail  if  the  officers  could  not  handle  their  men  in  the 
field.  When  the  Ashantee  expedition  was  preparing,  it  was  said 
on  all  hands  that  it  would  be  essentially  a  test  of  the  Staff 
College,  and  the  result  was  fairly  satisfactory.  This  will  be 
the  first  occasion  upon  which  our  troops  are  called  upon  to  face 
a  foe  fighting  with  modern  weapons  and  with  something 
like  modern  tactics.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  education 
which  has  of  late  years  been  compulsory  with  all  officers  has  pro- 
duced good  results.  Aud,  in  truth,  the  diffeience  between  the  past 
and  the  present  in  this  respect  is  great  indeed.  The  British  officer 
of  the  Peninsula  epoch  was  ignorant  of  everything  connected  with 
his  profession,  except  perhaps  the  actual  words  of  command  he 
addressed  to  his  men.  Nor  was  he  merely  ignorant,  he  was  in- 
attentive to  his  duty,  and  not  unfrequently  disobedient  as  well. 
Let  us  quote  a  despatch  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  dated  October 
13th,  1 8 1 1 : — "  The  ignorance  of  their  duty  of  the  officers  of  the 
army  who  arrive  every  day  in  the  country,  and  the  general  in- 
attention and  disobedience  of  orders  on  the  part  of  many  who  have 
been  long  here,  have  increased  the  details  of  duty  to  such  an 


extent  as  to  render  it  almost  impossible  to  carry  it  on  ;  .and,  owing 
to  this,  I  can  depend  upon  nothing,  however  well  regulated  and 
ordered."  Nor  were  things  much  better  even  as  late  as  the 
Crimean  war.  A  civilian  friend  of  ours  was  much  struck  with- 
the  following  circumstance.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  in- 
vited to  dinner  to  meet  several  officers  just  returned,  and  to  hear 
their  adventures.  Having  frequently  seen  in  the  newspaper 
accounts  of  the  siege  of  Sebastopol  the  word  "  traverse "  men- 
tioned, he  asked  what  it  was.  Not  a  single  officer  could  tell  him,, 
although  they  had  spent  months  in  the  trenches.  The  difference 
between  the  past  and  present  is  great  indeed.  The  striking  ad- 
vance which  we  have  made  in  military  education  is  attested  not  so 
much  by  official  orders  and  examinations  as  by  the  numerous 
private  publications  which  are  constantly  appearing  on  the- 
subject.  Several  of  these  we  have  already  noticed,  and  we  have 
now  before  us  Colonel  Griffith's  Manual  of  Examination  Questions 
(Examination  Questions  on  Fortification,  Topography,  Military- 
Law,  and  Tactics.  Clowes  &  Sons.  18S2)  on  the  authorized 
text-books  in  Fortification,  Topography,  Military  Law,  and 
Tactics.  Whether  all  our  regimental  officers  could  answer  all,, 
or  even  most,  of  these  questions  is  more  than  we  can  say.  If 
they  can,  they  ought,  theoretically  speaking,  to  be  able  to  go  any- 
where and  do  anything.  Imagine  an  officer  of  the  old  school 
brought  face  to  face  with  a  question  like  this  : — "  On  ground  sloping 
downwards  to  the  front  at  ~,  draw  to  scale  of  5j  the  profile  of  a 
parapet  with  command  of  9  feet,  thickness  12  feet,  banquette  4 
feet,  slope  leading  to  banquette  i,  interior  slope  I,  superior 
slope  \,  exterior  slope  f,  and  calculate  its  area  after  reducing 
this  figure  to  a  triangle."  Or  this: — "Express  by  a  series  of 
contours,  12^  feet  apart,  on  a  scale  of  12  inches  to  a  mile,  a  piece 
of  ground  1,000  yards  by  700  yards,  in  which  there  is  a  difference 
of  elevation  of  100  feet  between  the  highest  and  lowest  points. 
In  two  places  on  this  plan,  draw  the  contours  sufficiently  close  to 
show  the  steepest  slope  accessible  for  cavalry  and  for  artillery,  and 
mark  these  places  accordingly.  Draw  a  section  through  the  contours 
under  the  following  conditions: — Horizontal  scale,  10  inches  to  a 
mile ;  Proportion  of  vertical  to  horizontal  scale,  4  to  1  ;  Contours 
18  feet  apart.  Shade  half  the  space  covered  by  the  contours  ac- 
cording to  the  proper  scale  of  shade." 

With  regard  to  the  book  itself  we  are  glad  to  see  Colonel 
Griffith  disclaiming  any  attempt  to  make  the  parrot-like  system  of 
question  and  answer  the  actual  source  of  study  ;  he  merely  uses  it 
as  a  check.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more  vicious  than 
the  method  of  learning,  or  rather  trying  to  learn,  by  this  system, 
which  is  fatal  to  anything  like  real  grasp  or  knowledge  of  a  sub- 
ject. As  the  author  states  that  he  merely  "  compiled  "  the  ques- 
tions, we  presume  he  did  not  compose  them,  and  we  have,  there- 
fore, the  less  scruple  in  pronouncing  a  few  of  them  to  be  decidedly 
peculiar.  For  instance,  on  opening  the  book  we  are,  to  use  a 
maritime  phrase,  "brought  up  all  standing"  by  the  following 
question  : — "  Name  the  pieces  of  S.B.  ordnance,  and  give  a  short 
description  of  each,  with  its  use."  Seeing  that  smooth-bore  guns 
and  weapons  of  every  description  have  been  completely  disesta- 
blished in  our  service  for  something  like  twent}r  years,  we  instinc- 
tively turned  back  to  the  title-page  to  look  at  the  date  of  the 
book.  What  makes  the  question  more  peculiar  is  the  fact  that  the 
compiler  is  himself  an  old  artillery  officer.  Here  is  a  question  in 
tactics  that  is  almost  childish  : — "  On  what  does  the  success  of  an 
opposing  army  mainly  depend  ?  "  We  might  write  a  number  of 
conditions  on  which  it  depends  which  would  till  a  couple  of  pages;, 
in  fact,  the  question  might  almost  as  well  have  been — "  On  what  does 
the  success  of  an  opposing  army  not  depend  ?  "  These,  however,, 
are  only  exceptions;  the  majority  of  the  questions,  especially  those 
in  topography,  being  useful,  practical,  and,  withal,  searching.  As- 
we  before  observed,  if  the  majority  of  our  officers  in  Egypt  have, 
only  got  the  answers  in  their  heads,  no  situation  can  possibly  occur 
which  they  will  not  be  able  to  deal  with,  and  we  at  home  shall 
certainly  have  no  reason  to  complain  any  more  of  their  ignorance. 
Nor  has  the  instruction  of  the  men  been  neglected.  Field-cooking,, 
field-works,  shelter  trenches,  signalling,  tent-pitching,  musketry 
practice,  gymnastics,  and  autumn  manoeuvres,  have  each  and  all 
received  a  share  of  attention,  and  we  have  now  only  to  watch  and 
await  the  result.  We  have  certain  misgivings  as  to  the  youth  of 
our  soldiers,  and  their  ability  to  withstand  such  a  climate  as  that 
of  Egypt,  and  also  on-the  subject  of  discipline  ;  but  let  us  withhold 
them  for  the  present.  We  have  only  to  complete  our  parallel  be- 
tween the  past  and  the  present  by  calling  attention  to  the  favour- 
able circumstances  under  which  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  assumes 
command  of  the  Egyptian  army.  He  has  not,  as  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  had,  to  struggle  against  constant  neglect  and  frequent 
opposition  from  his  Government  at  home,  nor  has  he  to  encounter 
the  best  troops  in  Europe.  He  will  not  be  condemned  to 
accommodate  his  movements  to  those  of  dilatory  and  undisciplined, 
allies,  nor  will  he  be  compelled  to  witness  the  sight  of  his  men 
starving,  with  plenty  close  at  hand,  as  was  the  case  in  the  Crimea. 
He  has  but  to  ask  and  to  receive.  More  than  this,  the  army  which 
he  commands  is  in  a  great  measure  his  own  creation;  the  sword 
which  he  is  now  about  to  wield  is  essentially  one  of  his  own 
forging.  Never  was  a  man  called  upon  more  suddenly  or  more 
completely  to  justify  his  opinions,  or  to  reduce  his  theories  to. 
practice.    Let  us  hope  he  may  do  both. 
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THE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE. 

THE  Carlisle  meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  will  be  memorable 
in  many  respects.  It  was  not  the  first  visit  of  the  Society  to 
the  "Royal"  City."  They  had  been  there  in  1859,  and  the  in- 
tervening years  had  seen  many  changes  in  Carlisle,  but  more  in 
the  Institute.  But  the  possibility  of  a  very  serious  change  was 
announced  at  the  opening  meeting.  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide 
Las  borne  the  burden  of  the  Presidency  during  a  period  equal  to 
the  average  life  of  a  generation.  It  is  more  than  thirty  years 
since  he  succeeded  the  second  Marquess  of  Northampton,  who 
died  in  1851.  When  at  the  opening  of  the  Congress  on  Tuesday 
week  Lord  Talbot  announced  his  contemplated  retirement,  the 
feeling  of  regret  was  so  widely  and  warmly  expressed  that  he  was 
induced  to  postpone  his  decision  for  a  time  ;  but  the  Institute  must, 
without  doubt,  accept  the  hint,  and  face  at  some  measurable  time 
the  difficult  task  of  finding  a  personage  of  distinction  who  will  be 
able  and  willing  to  relieve  Lord  Talbot  wh  en  the  inevitable  separa- 
tion comes,  and  who  will  imitate  the  qualities  which  have  so  greatly 
endeared  the  venerable  President  to  the  members  during  so  long  a 
series  of  years.  Another  noteworthy  feature  of  the  meeting  has 
been  the  somewhat  unusual  fact  that  the  Mayor  of  Carlisle  is  a  well- 
known  local  antiquary,  and  has  taken  on  himself  the  by  no  means 
honorary  office  of  chairman  of  the  working  Committee,  by  whom 
the  details  of  the  arrangements  have  been  so  well  and  completely 
carried  out.  Mr.  Ferguson,  it  is  indeed  stated,  was  specially 
selected  for  the  mayoralty  this  year  in  order  that  he  might  be  able 
to  fulfil  these  exceptional  duties  ;  and  it  is  among  the  remarkable 
things  which  must  be  chronicled  of  this  particular  Congress  that 
the  Mayor  of  Carlisle  consented  to  waive  what  has  hitherto  been 
an  almost  invariable  privilege  of  the  corporate  bodies  by  whom 
the  Institute  has  been  received  year  after  year,  and  to  substitute 
for  a  civic  feast  the  much  more  practical  entertainment  offered  by 
an  evening  conversazione ;  in  this  respect,  obeying  what  has  become 
an  unwritten,  but  not  less  binding,  law  of  the  society,  that  busi- 
ness, and  not  feasts,  should  mark  the  annual  meetings.  The  Bishop 
of  the  diocese  filled  the  chair  as  President  at  Carlisle,  and  both  in 
an  opening  speech  and  in  a  sermon  at  the  Cathedral  on  Sunday 
showed  himself  worthy  of  the  office ;  while  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Freeman,  Mr.  Evans,  and  other  veterans,  ensured 
the  success  of  one  of  the  largest  and.  most  influential  Congresses 
ever  held  by  the  Institute.  An  admirably  arranged  and  carefullv 
written  guide  to  the  principal  places  visited  was  prepared  by  the 
Mayor,  who  may  be  assured  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  the 
excuses  put  forward  in  a  modest  preface,  as  the  volume,  though 
it  only  fills  175  pages,  leaves  little  to  be  desired  as  a  handbook  for 
visitors  to  the  city  and  neighbourhood. 

Carlisle  is  indeed  a  place  tilled  with  historical  associations  of  the 
most  interesting  and  important  kind.  Several  speakers  and  readers 
of  papers  insisted  very  strongly  on  the  fact  that  Carlisle  was 
founded  by  William  Rufus,  and  not  by  the  Conqueror  or  anybody 
else.  But,  in  thus  speaking,  they  did  not  perhaps  give  sufficient 
prominence  to  the  name  of  the  city,  which,  as  Mr.  Freeman 
pointed  out,  is  Welsh  or  British  with  hardly  any  change.  In 
Mr.  Green's  Making  of  England  he  observes  that  Carlisle  is  of 
interest  as  a  city  which,  passed  into  English  hands  without  any 
break  in  the  continuity  of  its  municipal  life.  Cuthbert  is  de- 
scribed by  the  Chronicler,  when  he  hears  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Northumbrians  by  the  Picts,  as  standing  by  a  fountain  among  the 
ruins  of  the  Roman  Lugubalia.  The  Danes  ruined  Carlisle  a  second 
time  before  Rufus  "brought  churlish  folk  from  Southern  England 
to  dwell  in  the  land  and  to  till  it."  The  whole  of  Mr.  Freeman's 
speech  on  Tuesday  week  was  taken  up  with  these  questions,  and 
hardly  touched  on  the  later  history  of  the  border  fortress.  The 
Mayor  on  Thursday  evening  read  a  paper  on  the  municipal 
institutions,  the  "  charters,  guilds,  and  bylaws,"  in  which  some 
interesting  particulars  of  the  mediaeval  history  of  Carlisle  were 
embodied,  with  special  reference  to  the  mercantile  Companies 
formed  to  keep  out  "  Scotchmen  and  foreigners."  As  early 
as  1156  the  sheriff  appears  on  the  Pipe  Roll  as  account- 
ing for  twenty  pounds  "  de  dono  civitatis  Carleslii."  The 
inhabitants  are  mentioned  as  "  cives  "  and  "  burgenses,"  but 
nothing  is  said  of  a  mayor  or  a  corporation.  London  at  the  same 
period  was  in  much  the  same  condition,  and  we  can  only  account 
for  so  little  reference  to  the  close  parallel  which  exists  between  the 
early  history  of  the  two  cities  by  remembering  that,  except  Mr. 
Stubbs,  no  competent  authority  has  made  any  study  of  London 
history,  and  that  what  Mr.  Stubbs  has  said  is  of  the  briefest. 
Carlisle  paid  52/.  in  1 195  to  "do  their  own  business  relating  to 
the  Farm  of  the  said  city,"  but  the  sheriff  in  1201  had  recovered 
it,  and  we  have  the  strange  spectacle  of  citizens  and  sheriff  out- 
bidding each  other.  The  King  "  threw  over  the  citizens  and 
accepted  the  sheriff's  offer,  and  apparently  made  a  bad  speculation, 
for  the  sheriff  died  within  three  years,"  without  having  paid  up, 
and  the  King  eventually  had  to  be  satisfied  with  the  original  sum. 
Henry  III.  harassed  Carlisle  as  he  harassed  London,  and  in  122 1 
he  made  an  inquisition  by  which  he  found  that  "  the  citizens  of 
Carlisle  had  formerly  held  their  city  of  the  Sheriff' of  Cumberland 
at  a  yearly  rent  of  52/.,  and  that,  together  with  the  city,  the 
citizens  were  accustomed  to  have  his  mills,  which  were  under 
the  city,  and  a  certain  fishery  in  Eden,  and  the  toll  of 
the  shire  to  make  up  their  rent."  He  now  granted  them 
their  city  to  farm  during  his  pleasure,  at  a  yearly  rent  of 
60Z.  Carlisle,  it  is  evident,  was  still  only  a  part  of  the 
county,  and  not,  like  London,  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
sheriff'.    In  a  year  or  two  the  sheriff*  got  back  his  hold  on  it ;  I 


and,  when  Edward  I.  sent  his  justices  "  in  eyre "  to  Carlisle, 
the  charter  of  Henry  III.,  together  with  an  earlier  charter  of 
Henry  II.,  had  by  some  accident  been  burnt,  and  a  county  jury 
gave  a  verdict  against  the  freedom  of  the  city.  Edward,  however, 
received,  as  Mr.  Ferguson  supposes,  "  something  handsome,"  and 
gave  them,  in  1293,  a  new  charter,  fixing  their  rent  at  80/.,  but 
granting  them  the  privileges  his  father  had  granted  the  Londoners, 
of  freedom  from  "  toll,  pontage,  lastage,  passage,  wharfage, 
carriage,  murage,  pariage,  and  stallage  "  throughout  the  kingdom. 
The  rent  of  80/.  continued  to  be  paid  until  the  first  year  of 
Edward  IV.,  who  reduced  it  to  half  on  account  of  the  ruined  and 
impoverished  state  of  the  city  after  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  "  and 
that  sum  of  40I.  is  still  paid  out  of  the  city  fund  every  year  to 
Lord  Lonsdale  as  the  grantee  of  the  Crown."  The  Mayor 
thinks  it  very  lucky  for  his  fellow-citizens  that  this  rent  was 
fixed  in  money,  not  in  corn,  or  they  would  now  be  paying 
more  than  1,000/.  a  year,  instead  of  40I.  Carlisle  received, 
like  other  English  cities,  charters  from  nearly  every  sub- 
sequent English  king,  and  was  duly  bullied  by  Chief  Justice 
Jeffreys  in  1684,  when  Charles  II.  gave  it  a  new  charter,  in 
which  he  reserved  to  the  Crown  the  right  to  remove  any  of  the 
civic  officials,  a  reservation  which  in  the  succeeding  reign  was  a 
cause  of  infinite  trouble.  The  Carlisle  guilds  are  eight  in 
number ;  but  Henry  III.  only  mentions  one,  the  "  gilda 
mercatoria,"  and  it  is  probable  that,  as  in  London,  the  mer- 
cantile or  city  guild  was  not  only  a  wholly  different  institution 
from  the  trade  guilds,  but  was  occasionally  in  conflict  with 
them.  The  mercantile  guild  was  what  we  should  call  the  cor- 
poration. The  trade  guilds  were  associations  for  mutual  assurance, 
for  burial  and  masses,  and  for  conviviality.  The  members  of  a 
guild  were  freemen  of  the  city,  but  each  mayor  of  Carlisle  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  making  one  freeman.  "  The  Mayor  of  Appleby 
has  that  privilege  now."  The  Mayor  of  Carlisle  abused  his 
rights  and  filled  the  poll-books  in  1784  with  "mushrooms,"  as 
they  were  locally  termed,  who  turned  the  scale  in  an  election. 
The  return  was  upset  on  petition,  and  eventually  the  right  to 
vote  was  clearly  defined  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  Mayor 
of  Carlisle  lost  his  power  in  this  respect. 

With  an  archaeological  Mayor  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  with 
tolerable  weather,  it  is  no  wonder  the  meeting  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful. The  principal  papers,  besides  those  we  have  mentioned, 
were  read  by  Precentor  Venables  on  the  church  dedications  of 
the  diocese  ;  by  Mr.  John  Evans,  on  flint  and  stone  implements 
found  near  Carlisle  ;  by  Mr.  Stephen  Tucker.  Somerset  Herald,  on 
the  earls  and  dukes  of  Carlisle ;  and  by  Mr.  Micklethwaite,  on  the 
crypts  at  Ripon  and  Hexham.  The  excursions  were  long,  but 
numerously  attended,  and  included  not  only  the  Roman  Wall,  but 
a  visit  to  Abbotsford  and  Melrose  over  the  Scottish  border.  The 
museum  was  in  the  County  Hall,  and  was  well  stocked  with  local 
antiquities,  plate,  portraits,  carvings,  and  books,  the  collection  of 
which  involved  one  very  satisfactory  accident.  Among:  the  old 
manuscripts  offered  for  exhibition,  a  volume  of  the  city  records 
which  had  long  been  missing  turned  up,  and  has,  by  the  muni- 
ficence of  a  member  of  the  corporation,  been  restored  to  its  place 
among  the  archives  of  the  municipality.  Among  the  silver  ex- 
hibited was  the  Hutton  chalice,  which,  though  there  is  no  date 
upon  it,  must,  belong  to  the  fifteenth  century,  and  is  therefore 
among  the  ten  or  twelve  ancient  "  massing  cups  "  now  remaining 
in  England. 

On  the  whole,  whether  from  the  interest  of  the  places  and 
things  visited  or  revisited,  or  from  the  importance  of  the  papers 
read,  the  second  Carlisle  meeting  will  be  memorable  in  the  annals 
of  the  Institute.  Mr.  Hartshorne  garnished  the  notice  book  with 
many  such  sentences  as  this — "  Members  will  have  to  carry  their 
lunch."  The  old  tradition  which  made  luncheons  and  tea  parties 
and  civic  banquets  an  integral  part  of  the  archaeological  proceed- 
ings has  been  disregarded  ;  and  it  is  worth  while  to  observe,  if 
only  as  a  warning  to  other  societies  of  the  kind,  that,  so  far  from 
diminishing  the  attendance  by  this  "  self-denying  ordinance," 
never  have  larger  parties  been  assembled  at  the  annual  Congresses 
than  during  these  two  last  years.  Those  who  can  remember  the 
former  visit  to  Carlisle,  successful  though  it  was  considered  at  the 
time,  must  have  observed  a  great  increase,  not  only  in  the  interest 
displayed  by  "  the  outlandish  folk,"  but  also  in  the  capacity  for 
understanding  what  would  in  1859  have  been  considered  very 
abstruse  disquisitions.  The  spread  of  archaeological  knowledge 
has  had  one  effect  at  which  we  cannot  but  rejoice.  The  country 
parson  has  begun  to  see  that  in  restoring  his  church  it  is  not 
necessary  to  destroy  the  monuments,  tear  down  the  banners,  dig  up 
the  bones,  and  sell  the  altar  rails  as  old  oak ;  but  that  many  things 
made  since  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  are  of  value  and  worth  pre- 
servation. As  in  many  remote  places  the  clergyman  is  not  only 
the  representative  of  religion,  but  also  of  education  and  culture, 
the  Institute  and  kindred  societies  have  had  a  powerful  and 
wholesome  effect  in  awakening  through  him  an  interest  in  their 
pursuits  in  the  minds  of  his  parishioners.  Vandalism,  such  as  that 
of  which  the  visitors  to  the  circle  known  as  Long  Meg  and  her 
Daughters  had  to  complain,  are  becoming  much  more  rare ;  such 
improvements  as  that  noticed  in  one  ancient  house  are  now  almost 
impossible.  An  old  oak  staircase  in  Rose  Castle  was  taken 
down  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  replaced  by  one  in  deal,  as 
having  "  a  more  neat  and  modern  appearance." 
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THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  ELECTRICAL  EXHIBITION. 

NOW  that  the  awards  of  the  jury  have  heen  published,  we  may 
well  consider  some  of  the  results  of  the  Electrical  Exhibition 
of  1882.  _  Until  the  Report  of  the  jury  is  published  we  are  with- 
out definite  information  on  many  points  of  technical  and  scientific 
interest.    But  from  the  number  of  tests  which  have  been  made, 
and  the  eminence  in  the  scientific  world  of  many  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  jury,  we  can  safely  prophesv  that  the  Report, 
when  published,  will  be  of  the  very  highest  value.    Before  the 
opening  of  the  exhibition  we  discussed  the  causes  for  and  against 
its  success  ;  and  our  opinion,  that  on  the  whole  it  was  likely  to  be 
of  great  interest,  both  from  a  popular  and  scientific  point  of  view, 
has  been  amply  verified.    The  exhibition  itself,  together  with  the 
articles  and  discussions  to  which  it  has  given  rise,  has  proved  a 
very  important  instrument  of  popular  instruction  ;  and  it  is  hardly 
too  much  to  say  that  popular  ignorance  on  the  subject  of  electri- 
city has  been  diminished  by  at  least  one-half  in  the  course  of  the 
last  six  months.    People  have  begun  to  see  that  electricity  is  not 
a  stuff  lying  about  which  only  requires  to  be  collected  to  enable  us 
to  perform  miracles.     The  endless  discussion  of  the  relative 
merits  of  different  systems  of  electric  lighting  has  familiarized 
most  people  with  the  words  "  candle-power  per  horse-power," 
and  niaay  have  some  perception  of  the  meaning  of  the  phrase. 
Even  our  old  friend  "Ohm's  law''  has  made  some  progress  in 
public  _  favour,  although  up  to    the  present  time  this  simple 
proposition  that  the  current  is  directly  proportional  to  the  electro- 
motive force,  and  inversely  to  the  resistance,  was  hardly  ac- 
knowledged as  a  real,  true  working  rule  even  by  many  men  who 
were  familiar  with  the  practical  working  of  electrical  appliances. 
Aow,  however,  the  struggle  between  electric  lighting  and  gas, 
depending  as  it  does  on  questions  of  cost,  has  put  electricians  on 
their  mettle,  and  economy  of  production  is  deeply  studied.  As 
.  this  can  only  be  done  by  accurate  measurement,  Ohm's  law  and 
instruments  for  determining  electrical  quantities  are  more  and 
more  used  every  day.   It  is  impossible  to  leave  this  subject  without 
expressing  regret  that  for  many  reasons  some  of  the  most  inter- 
esting measuring  instruments  should  have  been  passed  over  by  the 
jury  without  awards.     Messrs.  Siemens  and  Messrs.  Clark, 
Muirhead,  and  Co.  had  withdrawn  from  competition,  whilst  the 
fact  of  Professor  Ayr  ton  being  a  member  of  the  jury  removed 
from  competition  the  instruments  invented  by  himself  and  Pro- 
fessor Perry.    These  instruments  were  perhaps  the  most  original 
and  newest  inventions  shown  in  this  exhibition,  and  their  value 
may  be  judged  of  by  three  facts — first,  they  consist  of  a  complete 
"series,  an  ammeter,  or  instrument  for  measuring  the  current  passing 
in  Amperes ;  a  voltmeter,  measuring  the  electromotive  force  be- 
tween any  two  points  of  a  circuit  in   Volts ;  an  ohinmeter, 
■giving  the  resistance  of  any  part  of  a  circuit  in  Ohms,  and  an  arc 
horse-power  meter,  giving  the  energy  of  the  current  in  horse- 
power.   All  these  instruments  can  be  used  whilst  the  apparatus  is 
at  work,  so  that  all  measurements  are  taken  under  practical  condi- 
tions.   They  are  dead  beat — that  is  to  say,  the  index  comes 
quickly  to  rest.    Their  scales  are  proportional,  so  that  the  angle 
read  off  in  degrees  and  decimals  of  a  degree  has  only  to  be  multi- 
plied by  a  known  constant  in  order  to  obtain  the  result.    The  in- 
struments are  portable  and  require  no  adjustment  or  manipulation, 
so  that  they  can  be  used  by  perfectly  uninstrncted  people ;  and, 
lastly,  as  they  are  all  constructed  without  permanent  magnets, 
the  constant  by  which  the  readings  have  to  be  multiplied  can  be 
determined  once  for  all,  and  will  never  change  unless  the  instru- 
ment be  damaged.    Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  difficulty  of 
the  old  methods  of   determining  electrical  quantities,  and  the 
length  of  time  necessary  for  even  the  most  skilled  manipulator  to 
get  a  result,  will  appreciate  the  advantage  in  practical  work  of 
beinn-  able  to  get  a  reading  with  only  the  trouble  of  making  three 
or  four  connexions,  reading  off  an  angle,  and  multiplying  by  a  con- 
stant. 

Returning  to  the  results  of  the  exhibition,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  a  great  deal  of  the  commercial  activity  in  electrical  matters  is 
due  to  the  display  at  Sydenham  ;  we  believe  that  most  of  the  more 
important  Companies  have  found  a  large  increase  in  their  business 
lately,  an  increase  large  enough  indeed  to  make  their  managers 
feel  "that  the  large  outlay  incurred  by  exhibiting  was  quite  justi- 
fied. Again,  had  it  not  been  for  this  exhibition,  and  the  commercial 
activity  promoted  by  it,  we  might  have  had  long  to  wait  before 
the  Electric  Lighting  Bill,  which  is  now  so  well  advanced,  was 
■brought  forward  at  all.     When  that  Bill  becomes  law,  and  not 
iintil  then,  will  electricians  have  an  opportunity  of  thoroughly 
demonstrating  the  economy  of  lighting  and  transmitting  power  by 
electrical  means.    The  present  era  of  electrical  exhibitions  is  not 
yet  over.    Already  another  display  is  advertised  to  take  place  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  in  which  electricity  and  gas  are  to  compete 
one  against  the  other  as  means  of  lighting.    This  promises  to  be 
of  much  interest,  as,  except  at  the  Sanitary  Exhibition  and  the 
Smoke  Abatement  Exhibition,  the  public  have  had  no  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  recent  improvements  in  gas-lighting.  Another 
electrical  exhibition  is  advertised  to  take  place  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium ;  whilst  the  attention  of  the  scientific  and  technical 
world  is  fixed  upon  that  shortly  to  take  place  at  Munich,  where 
every  detail  of  the  arrangements  is  to  be  carried  out  according  to 
the  specification  of  the  jury,  who  will  thus  be  able  to  take  con- 
tinuous tests  during  the  whole  time  for  which  the  exhibition 
remains  open.    The  report  on  this  exhibition,  it  is  hoped,  may 
prove  a  safe  and  fairly  exhaustive  guide  through  the  tangled  maze 


which  is  now  being  day  by  day  increased  in  area  by  the  brilliant 
and  imaginative  writers  who  draw  up  the  prospectuses  of  the 
different  Companies.  It  is,  indeed,  only  by  firmly  fixing  the  mind 
on  the  future  that  we  can  avoid  at  the  present  time  regretting  that 
the  laws  of  electricity  were  ever  discovered.  At  present  electrical 
inventions  are  playing  the  part  of  Dutch  bulbs  during  the  tulip 
mania. 

The  whole  mysterious  machinery  of  syndicates,  promoters,  com- 
panies, parent  and  branch,  trusts,  &c,  are  in  full  swing.  The 
invention  which  forms  the  excuse  for  all  this  activity  and  passing 
of  large  sums  from  hand  to  hand  is  often  meritorious  and  useful, 
but  seldom  appears  to  be  worth  the  astonishing  sums  of  money 
which  are  kept  circulating  in  its  name.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
invention  is  of  the  most  shadowy  kind ;  either  some  well-known 
thing  turned  upside  down,  or  some  barefaced  infringement  of  a  good 
thing,  and  not  unfrequently  some  utterly  useless  or  even  harmful 
addition  to  ordinary  apparatus.  What  would  b»  said  of  a  com- 
pany issuing  a  prospectus  in  which  it  set  forth  that  they  had:  paid 
ten  thousand  pounds  in  cash,  and  thirty  thousand  in  fully  paid  up 
shares,  for  a  new  method  of  distributing  gas  in  houses,  that  this 
invention  consisted  in  having  pipes  of  the  ordinary  kind  painted! 
blue,  and  with  a  pink  silk  tassel  hung  from-  every  joint?  Yet 
schemes  by  no  means  more  absurd  than  this  ssre  daily  advertised. 

The  only  consolation  is  that,  by  this  very  diseased  over-activity 
in  the  commercial  world,  a  result  will  soone*  or  later  be  brought 
about  which  will  be  for  the  public  benefit — that  is,  a  general  dis- 
tribution of  electricity  for  all  paarposes  at  a  low  rate  of  cost  to  tbe^ 
consnmer.  The  sorrowful  thing  about  it  is  that  when  the  crash 
comes,  as  come  it  must,  the  loss-  will  not  fall  only  on  men'  of  large 
capital  who  take  such  risks  as  part  of  their  buoiness,  but  largely 
upon  the  class  of  small  investors- who  have  bought  shares  in  these 
Companies- in  the  hopes- of  getting  high  interest,.and  who  will  be 
ruined  by  the  loss  of  their  small  capital.  No  dcabt  if  investments 
in  electrical  enterprises  are  judiciously  made  by  men  who  r.ot  only 
understand  the  general  question  of  finance,  but  who  are  also  able 
to  estimate- the  worth  of  the  invention  to  be  used,  there  is  a  very 
good  chance-  of  getting-  a.  good  ue turn  for  outlay.;  but,  to  take 
advantage  of  that  chance, the  investor  must  be  rich  enough'tobe 
able  to  hold  on  when  the  time  of  ruin  and  disastsr- comes. 

Apparently  the  public  has  now  begun  to  take  p*more  reasonable 
view  of  the  gas  question.  We  have-often  pointed  out  how  secure  the 
gas  Companies  are  in  theis  position.-  Though  the  attention  of  the 
public  is  mainly  directed  t>the  advance  of  electrical  inventions,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  other  branches  of  applied- science  are -not 
standing  still,  and  not  only  are  there- improvements  in  the  mode  of 
burning  gas  being  rapidly  brought  forward,  but  constant  improve- 
ments are  being  made  tending  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  producing 
gas,  and  also  to- increase  the  value  of,  the  by-products  which  form 
so  large  a  so  usee  of  revenae-to  the- Companies.  Their  income- from 
the  sale  of  gas  may  for  a  time  be  less,  hat  it  will)  again  be  raised 
as  the  advantages  of  gas  for  cooking  and  heating  purposes  become 
more  widely  known.  Already  some  Companies  have  added  the 
business  of  supplying  gas-stoves  to  their  other  operations and 
others,  again,  have  availed  themselves  of  the  newly-authorized 
sliding-scale,  with  the  result  of  not  only  contenting  their  customers, 
but  enabling  their  directors  to>  pay  the  full  dividend  corresponding 
to  the  lower  price.  Let  all.  faint-hearted  holders  of  gas  shares 
make  by-products  their  watchwood,  if  they  are  unequal  to -the 
mental  strain  of  looking  intothe  future,  and  contemplating  a  change 
of  system.  Let  them  remember  that  in  some  places  where  coal  is 
cheap  it  is  distilled,  and  the  gas-  thrown  away,  the  business  being 
carried  on  at  a  profit  by  the-  sale-  of  coke,  ammonia,  tar,  and.  raw 
material  for  dye  stuffs.  Eor  not  only  are  the-  aniline  dyaa  got 
from  gas  refuse,  but  also  the  madder  dyes,  the  base  of  which, 
alzarin,  can  now  be  prepared  more  cheaply  from  gas  waste  than 
from  the  madder  plant. 

There  is  but  one  dark  spot  in  the  history  of'  the  Crystal  Palace 
Exhibition,  and  that  is  the  number  of  instances  of  malicious 
damage.  We  gave  an  account  some  time  back  of  the  precautions 
taken  by  the  Crystal  Palace  Company  to  prevent  the  cutting  of 
wires  under  the  floors..  But  when  the  ruSans  found  that  they 
were  balked  in  their  plans,  they  misdirected  their  techinal  know- 
ledge, and  took  to  inserting  pieces  of  wire  in  the  cases  of  tslephones, 
so  arranged  that  the  bells  would  ring,  but  She  instruments  them- 
selves would  not  act. 

We  can  only  hope  that  at  some  of  the  forthcoming  sxhibitions; 
some  of  the  offenders  may  he  caught  and  sent  for  trial  for  malicious- 
damage  to  property,  and  receive  their  proper  reward  of  some 
months  hard  labour.  The  subject  is  a  painful  one„as  it  casts  & 
stain  on  the  English  character  ;  but  it  is  of  no  use  to  try  to  huish 
it  up ;  the  thing  is  well  known  amongst  all  the  exhibitors  and  all 
who  had  to  do  with  the  exhibition,  and  it  is  Letter  to  arouse 
public  indignation  against  those  guilty  of  such  petty  spite  than  to 
leave  them  alone,  for  such  creatures  can  have  no  conscience  to 
trouble  them.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  influence  of  this,  exhi- 
bition has  been  for  good.  From  its  very  nature,  and  from  the-  state 
of  the  scientific  world  at  the  present  moment,  there  has  been 
nothing  shown  to  illustrate  any  very  marked  progress  in  the 
abstract  science  of  electricity,  or  any  new  instruments  of  research. 
But,  as  all  through  the  history  of  electricity  there  has  been  a  con- 
stant action  and  reaction  between  the  laboratory  and  the  work- 
shop, we  need  not  fear  that  pure  science  is  dead  because  it  is  in- 
active ;  we  may  safely  trust  that,  as  difficulties  spring  up  before 
the  engineer  in  this  new  path,  the  physicist  will  rouse  himself  to 
explain  them  and  to  suggest  means  for  their  removal ;  mi  one 
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great  good  which  such  exhibitions  as  that  which  has  lately  closed 
tend  to  do  is  to  enable  those  who  are  working  at  pure  science  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  machinery  and  appliances  used  in 
practical  work. 


HOUSE-BUILDING. 

THE  English  have  been  described  as  a"  dis-homed  nation  "■;  by 
which  expression  was  meant  a  people  possessing  no  dwelling- 
places  which  deserve  the  name  of  homes.  We  seem  to  have  lost 
the  art  of  house-building.  We  can  build  stations  and  ware- 
houses, but  nothing  else — except  hotels,  which  are  a  kind  of 
nothings,  being  mere  transit-places,  neither  homes  nor  places  of 
business.  Our  so-called  houses  are  lath-and-plaster  bandboxes  in 
which,  as  Ruskin  says,  a  man,  rather  than  wish  to  live,  ought  to 
choose  to  raise  for  himself  a  log  hut.  This  peculiarity  of  our  life — 
the  becoming  dis-homed — is  not  confined  to  English,  but  seems  to 
characterize  more  or  less  all  modern  civilization.  The  Latin  races 
are  taking  more  and  more  to  the  barrack-life  form  of  house  which 
we  call  "  flats."  And  the  Germans  in  all  big  towns  are  largely 
following  this  example.  The  Americans,  in  their  boarding-house 
existence,  have  departed  further  than  any  other  people  from  the 
ideal  of  home  life.  It  necessarily  follows  that,  if  by  house  we  are 
to  understand  a  dwelling  accommodated  to  the  reasonable  wants 
of  a  single  family,  the  art  of  house-building  will  soon  be  a  lost 
art  among  us.  It  might  appear,  therefore,  as  if  the  nations  called 
civilized  were  on  the  eve  of  returning  again  to  the  nomadic 
phase  of  existence.  For  a  national  art  of  house-building  seems 
to  characterize  all  people  who  have  left  nomadism  behind 
them.  As  soon  as  man  realizes  that  he  has  a  permanent  place 
in  this  "  Time  World,"  he  invents  for  himself  some  form  of 
house  architecture.  This  was  done  by  our  far-off  Aryan 
ancestors  so  soon  as  they  had  brought  their  nomadic  life  to 
an  end,  and  a  germ  of  the  art  they  handed  down  to  all  their  de- 
scendants. It  is  an  unquestionable  fact  that  in  a  very  remote  pre- 
historic past  we  can  distinguish  among  most  of  the  people  of  Europe 
some  quite  developed  notions  with  regard  to  house-building,  and 
that  some  of  the  principal  features  of  these  prehistoric  houses  have 
been  preserved  almost  to  our  own  day. 

The  dwellings  which  preserve  the  most  ancient  remains  of  the 
house-builder's  art  are  not  mere  cottages  or  labourers'  homes. 
And  for  a  very  obvious  reason.  The  labourer  as  we  know  him  is  a 
modern  product.  He  had  no  existence  in  the  middle  ages.  He 
is  descended  from  the  serf,  and  the  serf  had  no  proper  home  ;  he 
was  supposed  to  be  of  the  household  of  his  master,  and  to  sleep 
either  under  his  roof  or  in  one  of  the  buildings  which  composed  his 
farmyard.  The  true  householder  of  early  days  was  the  yeoman, 
the  freeman,  or  bonder,  or,  as  we  should  now  call  him,  the  peasant 
proprietor ;  and  it  is  in  the  house  of  the  peasant  proprietors  of 
Europe  that  we  must  search  for  relics  of  the  ancient  styles  of  house 
architecture.  Of  course  there  was  a  time  when  houses  con- 
sisted of  one  room  only ;  but  at  such  a  period  a  style  of  house- 
building had  scarcely  begun.  Even  then,  however,  there  was  the 
difference  between  the  round  house  and  the  square,  of  which  we 
may  say  that  the  first  was  probably  the  oldest,  and  was  almost 
everywhere  eventually  superseded  by  the  square  house.  The 
round  house  would  naturally  be  the  nearest  imitation  of  a  tent ; 
and  a  round  tent  is  a  much  more  simple  and  obvious  form  of 
structure  than  a  square  one.  Strabo  has  described  the  ancient 
Germans  as  living  in  tent-shaped  houses.  Yet  it  does  not 
seem  that  a  round  house  was  even  in  prehistoric  days  by 
any  means  universal  among  the  Teutonic  folk.  Again,  we 
have  a  great  number  of  round  tumuli  which  seem  to  follow 
the  plan  of  some  early  form  of  house-building.  The  so-called 
"  treasury  of  Atreus,"  with  its  beehive  roof  made  up  of  con- 
tinually narrowing  circles  of  stones,  might  be  matched  in  manv 
of  the  Celtic  grave-mounds  of  this  country,  as  well  as  by  the  cele- 
brated beehive  huts  of  Ireland.  But  by  a  vast  majoritv  the  relics 
of  ancient  houses  in  Europe  are  relics  of  four-sided  "dwellino-s 
and  it  is  with  these  that  something  like  a  fixed  art  of  house- 
building takes  its  rise.  The  single  room  would  be  the  home 
of  the  house  fire,  and  would  on  that  account  have  a  certain  sacred- 
ness  about  it,  and  be  capable  of  developing  either  into  the  house  or 
the  temple.  This  original  hearth-place  must  in  truth  be  taken  as 
a  kind  of  germ  of  the  house— and  of  the  temple  also— all  other 
rooms  which  were  subsequently  incorporated  with  it  having  first 
come  in  as  mere  additions  or  excrescences.  Wherefore  it  °comes 
about  that,  through  all  subsequent  changes  of  style,  we  lind  this 

principle  adhered  to,  that  the  room  which  contains  the  lire  there 

is  generally  but  one  fireplace  in  these  houses— is  the  chief  chamber 
of  the  house,  and  that  which  gives  it  its  character.  The  varying 
■styles  characteristic  of  different  countries  depend  upon  the  way  in 
which  the  lesser  chambers  are  grouped  around  this  principal  one. 
And  what  holds  true  of  the  house,  generally  also  holds  true  of  the 
temple.  Indeed,  as  things  related  to  religious  observance  are 
always  highly  conservative  in  character,  it  is  often  found  that  the 
form  of  the  ancient  house  is  preserved  to  later  days  only  in  the 
temple. 

Take  the  old  Greek  house,  for  example,  the  house  of  Homer's  days. 
That  underwent  subsequently  so  much  modification,  that  through 
no  plans  which  we  have  been  able  to  recover  is  its  form  made 
plain  to  us.  Yet,  if  we  can  trust  the  descriptions,  it  was  very 
nearly  represented  to  later  ages  by  the  conventional  type  of  the 
Greek  temple.    The  Homeric  house  had  its  chief  room,  sometimes 


distinguished  as  though  it  were  the  house  and  all  other  parts  were 
but  adjuncts  ;  and  this  in  its  turn  was  approached  by  a  vestibule, 
a  prodoynos  or  an  aithousa.  Behind  was  a  third  chamber  set 
apart  for  the  women, 'and  only  to  be  reached  through  the  great 
hall.  In  more  elaborate  houses  the  women's  apartments  may 
have  been  more  than  one,  and  sometimes  have  reached  up  to  a 
second  or  third  floor,  yet  these  would  still  all  lie  at  the  back  of 
the  hall.  In  just  the  same  way  there  was  in  the  fore  part  of  the 
temple  the  portico  or  pronaos ;  behind  this  the  essential  part  of  the 
temple,  in  the  centre  of  which,  as  in  the  centre  of  the  house,  burnt 
the  fire  of  the  altar ;  behind  that  stood  the  back  chamber,  as  it 
was  called,  the  opisthodomos,  which  we  know  existed  in  very  many 
temples,  though  not  in  all.  Probably  the  old  Roman  house  was 
originally  after  much  the  same  pattern.  But  in  time  all  these 
things  were  changed.  The  great  hearth-room  grew  into  a  court. 
When  the  great  room  in  front  gave  place  to  a  court,  then  the 
women's  chamber  grew  into  another  court  behind  that. 

In  just  the  same  way  that  the  Greek  house  was  divided  essenti- 
ally into  its  hall  and  its  thalamos,  or  women's  chambers,  so  was 
the  old  German  house.  And  the  mediaeval  castle  or  the  still  used 
manor-house  show  the  remains  of  that  principle  of  building,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  hearth-place  was  looked  upon  as  the  house  proper, 
and  the  first  addition  made  to  that  was  the  women's  sleeping-room. 
In  the  Teutonic  dwelling  the  great  hearth-room  was  called  the 
liall.  The  familiar  words  "  hall "  and  "  bower  "  seem  to  express 
in  their  relationship  the  connexion  of  this  chief  dwelling-room  to 
the  lesser  women's  apartment.  What  the  thalamos  was  to  the  mega- 
ron,  such  was  the  bower  to  the  hall.  The  bower  was  essentially  the 
women's  room ;  it  was  "  my  lady's  bower."  To  most  ears  the 
word  suggests  a  poetic  association  with  boughs  and  rustling- 
leaves.  Unfortunately,  the  connexion  is  imaginary  purely.  Bower 
has  nothing  of  the  nature  of  an  arbour ;  it  is  simply  the  room, 
built  on  (baueri)  to  the  hall  or  essential  house.  Thus,  in  its  ety- 
mology, the  word  expresses  the  same  kind  of  relationship  which  to 
our  mind  is  expressed  by  the  term  farm-buildings  in  relationship 
to  farmhouse.  In  old-fashioned  manor-houses  or  farmhouses  the 
hall  holds  a  similar,  though  not  quite  so  imposing,  a  position  in 
regard  to  the  other  rooms  of  the  dwelling.  The  great  fire  which 
blazes  in  that  hall  is  suggestive  of  the  days  when  the  hearth-room 
contained  the  only  fireplace  in  the  house.  With  us — that  is  to 
say,  in  modern  house-building — the  principle  has  been  altogether 
lost  sight  of.  In  the  habitation  of  to-day  the  hall  has  dwindled 
to  be  a  mere  passage,  and  it  is  warmed  by  the  meanest  class  of 
fire  which  the  house  contains— a  stove — or  it  is  not  warmed  by 
any  fire  at  all.  Indeed,  a  rough  measure  of  the  antiquity  of  a 
dwelling  is  the  importance  of  the  place  which  the  hall  occupies  in  it. 
We  are  rapidly  approaching  the  time  when  the  germ  of  the  house 
will  be  best  represented  by  the  servants'  hall ;  for  this  still  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  hall  of  an  old  farmhouse.  It  is  as 
though  we  were  on  the  road  to  transferring  the  supremacy  from 
the  master  to  the  man,  and  perhaps  the  change  is  not  without 
significance. 

But,  if  the  house  be  confined  to  these  two  elements,  a  hall 
and  a  bower,  with  perhaps  a  portico  or  vestibule  for  entrance, 
considerable  variety  may  be  introduced  by  the  way  in  which  one 
is  connected  with  the  other.  The  modern  Roumanian  house 
commonly  consists  of  but  two  rooms.  The  entrance  is  into  the 
larger,  and  this  room  contains  the  fire,  which  is  a  huge  one,  stand- 
ing out  a  foot  or  so  from  the  wall.  Not  behind  this,  as  with  the 
Greeks,  but  alongside  of  it,  is  a  smaller  room,  which  was  doubtless 
intended  as  the  "  bower,"  or  the  thalamos,  of  the  dwelling.  The 
fact  that  it  is  now  used  only  as  a  store-room,  and  that  the  whole 
family  generally  sleep  together,  seems  merely  to  show  that  the 
people  have  degraded  somewhat  in  civilization. 

To  go  to  the  opposite  corner  of  Europe,  we  usually  find  that  the 
Icelandic  house  consists  of  two  rooms  standing  side  by  side.  Very 
often  they  are  composed,  in  reality,  of  two  separate  houses,  so  that 
the  one-roomed  house  is,  by  a  simple  system  of  reduplication, 
turned  into  the  two-roomed  house  ;  and,  what  would  have  been 
the  hearth-place  of  one,  if  it  stood  alone,  becomes  the  sleeping- 
chamber  of  the  two.  In  old  Icelandic  literature  there  are  two 
names  by  which  the  hall  is  designated,  skaliand  stofa.  The  latter 
name  is,  however,  sometimes  used  for  a  bed-chamber;  and  the 
change  seems  to  bear  witness  to  the  same  kind  of  adaptation  of 
two  houses  to  the  uses  of  one  of  which  we  find  traces  in  the  Ice- 
land of  to-day.  This  plan  must  be  considered  exceptional.  In 
the  immense  majority  of  styles,  however  in  other  respects  they 
may  differ,  the  hearth-room  stands  conspicuously  superior  to  any 
other. 

Next  comes  the  question  of  the  lesser  buildings,  the  stalls  or 
styes  for  cattle  and  swine ;  then  of  the  granaries  and  store-rooms. 
We  have  mention  of  these  matters  in  the  Homeric  account  of  a 
house,  as,  for  example,  that  of  the  swineherd  Eumteus.  Eutnmus's 
styes  seem  to  have  adjoined  the  house,  but  not  to  have  been 
actually  under  the  same  roof  with  the  indwellers.  This 
question,  in  fact,  forms  the  next  great  distinction.  Are  the 
stalls,  &c,  ranged  round  a  court,  and  only  fenced  in  by  a 
common  paliug  or  hedge;  or  are  they  actually  a  part  of" the 
dwelling-house  ?  The  former,  as  we  have  said,  seems  to  have  been 
the  case  with  the  Homeric  house ;  it  is  the  case  with  us,  and  with 
the  farms  of  many  parts  of  Germany,  especially  of  Francouia  and 
Upper  Germany.  In  Ireland,  however,  as  we'kiiow,  the  pig  lives 
with  the  family,  and  in  other  parts  of  Germany  a  similar  custom 
prevails.  Most  readers  have  experienced  this  to  their  cost  in  Swiss, 
houses  or  in  those  of  the  Black  Forest.  In  these  cases  the 
cattle  are  stalled  underneath  the  dwelling  portion  of  the  buildin"-. 
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In  Saxony,  at  least  in  the  most  primitive  form  of  house  construc- 
tion which  is  to  be  found  there,  the  houses  are  of  one  story  only  ; 
but  the  living  rooms  and  the  cattle  stalls  are  all  under  the  same 
roof.  The  principle  of  the  Saxon  house  is  that  the  hall  runs  down 
all  the  length  of  the  house  from  the  entrance,  which  is  at  the  gable 
end,  to  the  opposite  wall  at  which  is  placed  the  house  fire.  At 
that  further  end  it  broadens  out  into  two  arms^so  as  to  take  the 
form  of  a  T.  The  remaining  space  of  the  rectangular  building  is 
subdivided  into  various  parts.  Nearest  to  the  entrance  on  either 
hand  stand  the  stalls  of  horses  and  cattle.  Behind  these  and 
near  to  the  fire  are  small  chambers,  one  used  as  a  sleep- 
ing room  for  the  girls  of  the  house,  the  other  for  a  dairy 
or  a  store-room.  That  poetical  but  rather  eccentric  writer, 
Justus  Mciser,  in  his  Patriotic  Fantasies,  goes  into  a  rapture 
over  the  suitability  and  homely  wisdom  implied  in  such  a 
structure,  where  the  wife,  as  she  sits  at  her  spinning  by  the  fire 
and  minds  the  cooking,  can  yet  see  the  stranger  directly  he  enters 
her  dwelling  and  rise  and  welcome  him;  while  at  the  same  time 
she  is  not  forgetful  of  the  wants  of  the  cattle,  whose  heads,  all 
turned  inward  toward  the  long  hall,  are  perpetually  exposed  to 
her  gaze.  For  what  a  number  of  live  things  a  house  built  upon 
this  system  becomes  a  home  most  of  us  have  once  or  twice  in  our 
lives  been  able  to  form  some  conception. 

If  we  travel  further  to  the  East — as,  for  example,  to  Pomerania 
or  to  Poland — we  find  a  different  principle  adopted.  Here  the 
stalls  are  still  under  the  same  roof  with  the  dwelling-rooms  ;  but, 
instead  of  being  at  the  front  and  near  the  door,  they  are  at  the 
very  back.  Even  when  we  get  to  what  seems  the  most  developed 
kind  of  homestead — that  is  to  say,  the  dwelling-place  with  numer- 
ous dependent  buildings,  forming  a  Ilof  or  farmyard— we  are  by  no 
means  free  from  the  traces  of  a  very  primitive  form  of  house-building. 
For  instance,  the  farmyards  in  Upper  Germany  have  been  found  to 
follow  in  the  grouping  of  their  various  buildings  the  same  plan  which 
has  been  adopted  for  the  construction  of  the  feudal  castles  in  the 
same  neighbourhood.  Herr  Henning,  who  has  written  learnedly 
upon  the  art  of  house-building  in  Germany,  has  pointed  out  this 
fact.  He  has  shown  that  it  has  not  been  that  the  farmyard  has 
copied  the  castle,  but  that  the  castle  has  been  built  upon  the  plan 
of  some  still  earlier  Hof.  That  is  to  say,  that  this  system  of  con- 
struction has  descended  from  quite  prehistoric  days,  before  the 
Germans  dreamt  of  building  in  any  other  material  than  in  wood 
and  mud.    The  castle  is  the  wooden  structure  turned  to  stone. 

Now  that  historians  of  our  laws  and  social  customs  are  more 
and  more  inclining  toward  the  opinion  that  the  social  system  of 
feudalism  was  not  a  miraculous  new  birth  of  the  middle  ages  and 
without  traceable  origin,  but  was  in  large  measure  the  descendant 
of  the  old  prehistoric  village  life  of  the  Teutonic  people,  it  is  of 
especial  interest  to  find  that  the  feudal  castle,  which  is  a  sort  of 
emblem  of  feudalism,  was  not  much  else  than  a  petrified  image 
of  the  court  or  house-place  of  an  earlier  age. 
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A  FLIGHT  TO  MEXICO.* 

MR.  AUBERTIN  is  admitted  to  be  the  best,  most  accurate, 
and  most  spirited  translator  of  the  Lusiad,  and  he  has  ako  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  rendering  into  English  some  seventy  sonnets 
of  Camoens.  For  this  task  he  was  well  qualified  by  long  resi- 
dence in  Brazil  and  by  a  mastery  of  the  niceties  of  the  Portuguese 
language.  He  has  also  travelled  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and 
seems  perfectly  familiar  with  Spain,  Portugal,  Norway,  Germany, 
and  most  parts  of  the  Continent.  Between  June  and  September 
of  last  year  he  contrived  to  get  to  Mexico  and  back,  and  during 
that  short  space  of  time  to  visit  the  capital,  several  of  the  principal 
towns,  and  many  haciendas  or  country  seats,  mines,  and  picturesque 
parts  of  the  mountains.  He  has  the  eye  of  a  poet  and  a  traveller 
for  description,  and  as  we  have  had  no  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Republic  of  Mexico  since  the  close  of  1867,  we  are  glad  to  hear 
what  an  intelligent  and  quick  observer  has  to  say  about  this  Con- 
federate Republic.  Mr.  Aubertin,  doubtless  from  his  poetic 
studies,  has  contracted  an  unfortunate  habit  of  bringing  up 
quotations  at  odd  times  and  places.  It  was  not  necessary  to  cross 
the  Atlantic  to  tell  us  that  one  of  the  finest  lines  ever  written  in 
English  poetry  is  to  be  found  in  Pope's  Essay  on  Man ;  that 
"Wordsworth,  possibly  to  Mr.  Arnold's  astonishment,  can  write 
about  a  waving  bank  of  daffodils  like  "  a  real  traveller  " ;  or  to  re- 
mind his  readers  that  there  is  a  "  peculiar  fascination"  in  visiting 
scenes  marked  by  "  death  of  a  more  than  usually  ugly  or  im- 
pressive form."  We  should  not  have  expected  a  man  of 
real  poetic  feeling  to  encourage,  as  he  does,  visits  to  Tyburn,  New- 
gate, Chalk  Farm,  or  the  Phoenix  Park.  But  the  author,  barring 
some  pages  where  he  maunders  slightly,  has  brought  together 
some  tacts  about  Mexico  which  merchants  and  colonists  may  like 
to  know ;  and,  out  of  the  whole  number  of  325  pages,  there  are 
not  perhaps  more  than  twenty-five  or  thirty  which  ought  to  be 
excised. 

Visitors  to  Mexico  need  not  spend  much  time  at  Vera  Cruz.  It 
must  be  their  object  to  get  out  of  the  Terra  Caliente  or  hot, 
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marshy,  and  malarious  country,  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  to  reach 
the  undulating  table-lands  amidst  which  Mexico  is  situated,  seven 
thousand  feet  above  the  unhealthy  plains,  and  yet  as  many  and 
more  below  the  towering  peaks  of  Popocatapetl,  "  the  Mountain 
that  smokes,"  and  Iztaccihuatl,  "  the  Woman  in  white."  The 
appearance  of  the  capital,  with  its  long  wide  streets,  good  houses 
of  stone,  eighteen  parish  churches  and  a  cathedral,  is  sufficiently 
imposing.  But  even  altitude  and  fine  mountain  air  furnish  no 
security  against  disease,  under  the  violation  of  the  commonest  dic- 
tates of  sanitation.  The  ground  is  moist  and  sodden,  the  drainage 
imperfect,  the  water  impure  ;  and  we  are  hardly  surprised  to  hear 
that  moisture  oozed  up  above  the  stone  flooring  of  the  building 
known  as  the  London  Bank  of  Mexico  and  South  America.  The 
well-known  floating  islands,  recalling  those  of  the  Wular  Lake  in 
Cashmere,  float  no  longer,  but  have  become  fixed  to  the  canal  of 
the  Viga.  Earthquakes  are  frequent,  but  never  equal  to  the  dan- 
gerous visitations  of  Quito  or  Lima.  Mr.  Aubertin  has  some- 
thing to  say  in  praise  of  the  fruits  of  this  region,  which  range 
from  the  strawberry  to  the  mango.  The  latter  has  often  a  delicate 
flavour  of  the  violet,  and,  like  the  Bengal  species,  occasionally 
degenerates  into  turpentine.  A  national  dish  seems  to  be 
the  tortilla;  but  a  flabby  pancake,  made  of  maize-flour  and 
water  and  eaten  with  butter,  does  not  sound  one-half  as  inviting 
as  a  Scotch  scone  or  a  Northumbrian  kned-cake.  Nor  can  we 
say  that  there  is  much  more  to  captivate  us  in  the  account  of  the 
national  drink  of  pulque.  This  is  made  of  the  sweet  juice  of  the 
aloe,  in  which,  when  previously  deprived  of  its  horrible  thorns,  a 
well  is  cut.  Out  of  this  in  a  few  days  runs  a  sweet  juice  called 
tlachique,  and  the  plant  goes  on  giving  out  this  product  for  three  and 
even  four  months.  It  is  taken  to  the  brewhouse,  and,  when  mixed 
with  some  of  the  old  or  mother  pulque,  results  in  a  sort  of  sour 
barley-water,  which  is  "  food,  drink,  and  medicine  "to  thousands 
of  the  people.  It  intoxicates  if  consumed  to  excess  ;  is  occasion- 
ally of  a  pink  colour ;  varies  in  strength  and  character  at  different 
farms :  and,  though  strangers  may  recoil  from  it  at  first,  they  often 
end  by  being  unable  to  get  on  at  all  without  it.  The  same  up- 
lands produce  maize  and  most  of  the  cereals.  Horses  are  fed  on 
barley,  as  is  the  case  sometimes  in  Persia  ;  and  there  is  a  local  malt 
liquor  very  far  below  the  American  or  the  English  beer. 

Mr.  Aubertin  is  eloquent  and  impressive  on  the  subject  of 
Mexican  roads,  coaches,  and  drivers.  Nothing  can  surpass  the 
skill  with  which  the  latter  conduct  their  vehicles  over  ways  to- 
which  the  worst  corduroy  roads  in  the  United  States  would  be 
infinitely  preferable.  Even  in  the  capital  the  streets  are  often 
flooded,  and  horses  and  carts  flounder  in  a  quagmire ;  but  a 
journey  into  the  interior  subjects  the  traveller  to  something  like 
the  tossing  of  the  Dover  and  Calais  steamboat.  To  stand  jolting' 
in  ruts  and  over  boulders  the  diligence  has  a  stout  frame,  with  a 
heavy  double  perch  all  braced  with  iron,  a  strong  pole,  and  a 
powerful  brake ;  and  carries  nine  to  twelve  passengers,  who  are 
fortunately  provided  with  a  deep,  broad  strap  to  lean  against. 
Travellers  are  generally  equipped  with  revolvers  and  knives  for 
protection  against  robbers,  and  may  be  blinded  by  lightning  and 
drenched  with  torrents  of  rain  in  some  of  the  passes.  Mr. 
Aubertin,  however,  was  never  told  to  stand  and  deliver,  and 
he  seems  to  have  established  friendly  relations  with  his  fellow- 
passengers,  and,  American  fashion,  to  have  exchanged  drinks.  The 
contrast  between  the  bad  roads  and  the  remarkable  feats  of 
engineering  accomplished  on  the  splendid  railways  now  in  exist- 
ence leads  the  author  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  no  use  for  the 
Mexicans  to  attempt  to  improve  their  highways,  and  that  they 
must  rely  for  communication  exclusively  on  the  rail.  In  this  we 
think  he  is  probably  wrong.  India  has  got  more  roads,  and  those  of 
a  better  kind,  since  the  introduction  of  the  great  lines  of  railway,, 
than  that  country  ever  had  previous^  to  1S54.  The  very  contrary 
conclusion  is  what  we  should  deduce.  Make  all  your  main  lines  for 
the  engine  whenever  it  can  be  done  without  loss,  and  then  add 
good  roads  as  feeders  to  the  railway.  It  seems  impossible  in  a 
country  where  curves  and  bridges  and  steep  gradients  must  add 
to  the  expense,  that  every  portion  of  the  twenty-seven  States  that 
make  up  the  Confederation  can  ever  be  suitably  provided  with 
railway  communication.  It  may  be  very  right  for  the  Americans 
to  make  a  line  between  the  States  and  Mexico,  and  for  native  or 
foreign  capitalists  to  connect  the  table-lands  with  Manzanillo  and 
Acapulco  on  the  Pacific.  But  the  owners  of  haciendas  and  country 
houses  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  feed  the  main  lines  with, 
decent  country  roads,  as  has  been  done  all  over  the  Presidency  of 
Bengal.  At  the  estates  of  native  proprietors  Mr.  Aubertin  was 
shown  much  kindness  and  hospitality,  of  which  some  part  may 
have  been  due  to  the  monotonous  and  lonely  lives  led  by  such 
proprietors.  Breakfast  appears  to  have  been  a  substantial  meal,, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent  in  seeing  the  sugar-cane 
crushed  by  perforated  cylinders  of  the  best  type ;  in  visiting 
gardens  of  the  coffee  plant,  which,  in  Mr.  Aubertin's  eyes,  could 
compare  favourably  with  the  berry  of  Brazil ;  in  going  down  silver 
mines,  or  rather  in  waiting  at  the  top  till  his  friends  came  back 
after  a  descent  of  nearly  a  thousand  feet;  and  in  seeing  men  rids 
after  and  lasso  a  bull.  Usually  this  feat  is  performed  by  throwing 
the  noose  over  the  horns  of  the  animal,  but  the  Mexicans  are  such 
accomplished  horsemen  that  some  of  them  can  run  alongside  the 
fugitive,  catch  him  by  the  tail,  and  using  the  rusty  iron-stirrup  as 
a  purchase,  throw  the  bull  with  violence  without  any  harm  to  tha 
rider  or  horse.  A  curious  instance  of  digression  occurs  in  one 
chapter,  where  the  author,  assuring  us  that  Tauromachy  is  forbidden 
at  the  capital  of  Mexico  and  that  it  is  not  the  national  sport  as  in 
Spain,  flies  off'  at  this  tangent  and  describes  a  bull  fight  as  he  had 
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■witnessed  it  some  years  before  at  Madrid.  In  a  somewhat  similar 
strain  he  borrows  an  account  given  by  Mine.  Oalderon  de  la  Barca, 
written  nearly  forty  years  ago,  about  the  beauty  of  the  country, 
as  an  excuse  for  not  writing  about  the  caves  of  stalactite  and 
stalagmite  at  Cacahuamilpa,  which  at  that  season  it  was  not 
possible  for  him  to  visit. 

Travels  in  Mexico  would  be  incomplete  without  some  reference 
to  the  tragedy  of  the  unfortunate  Maximilian.  And  here  Mr. 
Aubertin  seems  to  have  met  with  several  Spanish  gentlemen  who 
from  personal  knowledge  and  recollection  could  tell  him  a  great 
deal  about  the  habits,  betrayal,  and  demeanour  of  the  ex-Em- 
peror. One  gentleman  had  commanded  a  regiment  at  Queretaro 
at  the  time  of  the  execution ;  another  had  been  Government 
assessor  at  the  trial ;  a  third  was  the  Canon  present  at  the  execu- 
tion, and,  in  Mr.  Aubertin's  opinion,  bore  some  resemblance  to  the 
late  Archbishop  Howley.  Maximilian,  if  one  of  these  witnesses 
is  to  be  believed,  was  cold  and  distant  in  manner,  and  never  shook 
hands  with  any  one.  After  his  capture  his  manners  softened,  and 
one  of  his  guards  thought  him  a  dangerous  person  to  have  to  look 
after  as  an  enemy,  for  the  reason  that  he  won  sympathies  and 
hearts.  We  have  a  photograph  of  the  place  where  he  was  shot 
with  Miramon  and  Mejia.  It  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  a 
ruined  sheepfold,  such  as  may  be  seen  on  any  hill  farm  in 
Scotland.  Three  crosses  mark  the  places  where  the  three  victims 
fell.  Mr.  Aubertin,  though  compassionate  in  his  judgments, 
reminds  us  that  not  quite  two  years  before  his  death  Maximilian 
had  issued  a  manifesto  or  proclamation  declaring  that  the  Republic 
of  Mexico  was  dead,  and  that  persons  taken  in  arms  would  be 
liable  to  be  shot  by  court-martial  in  twenty-four  hours.  Two 
generals  and  two  colonels  were  shot  accordingly  by  the  Imperialist 
Mendez;  and  whether  the  said  manifesto  was  concocted  by  Bazaine 
or  by  the  Empress  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  approved 
by  Maximilian.  That  he  met  his  death  with  calmness  and  forti- 
tude is  undeniable,  but  this  will  hardly  alter  public  opinion  as  to 
the  weakness  of  the  man  and  the  folly  and  impolicy  of  the 
whole  enterprise.  For  Lopez,  the  traitor  who  had  been  specially 
decorated  by  the  man  whom  he  betrayed,  neither  the  author  nor 
any  one  else  has  a  good  word  to  say.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Mr. 
Aubertin  discredits  the  statement  of  Sir  Theodore  Martin  in  his  Lije 
of  the  Prince  Consort,  to  the  effect  that  Maximilian  sent  a  message 
to  the  Empress  believing  her  still  alive,  and  maintains  that  he  was 
fully  convinced  of  his  wife's  death,  a  report  to  this  effect  having 
been  brought  to  him  or  possibly  invented  by  General  Mejia  in 
order  to  pacify  his  mind. 

Writers  who  wish  to  tamper  with  the  constitution  of  our  own 
House  of  Lords  will  do  well  to  remember  that  both  Republican 
Mexico  and  Monarchical  Brazil  cannot  exist  without  a  Senate  or 
Upper  Chamber.  But  this  part  of  the  Legislature  is  in  Mexico 
elected  by  each  State.  The  members  are  paid,  and  one-half  of 
them  goes  out  of  office  every  two  years.  There  is  a  free  press,  a 
severance  of  Church  and  State,  and  matrimony  is  a  civil  contract. 
But  with  all  this  blissful  realization  of  the  wishes  of  advanced 
Radicals,  we  do  not  gather  that  Mexico  in  credit,  rational  freedom, 
civilization,  and  order,  can  claim  to  be  on  an  equality  with  Brazil 
or  Chili.  A  visit  to  Jalapa,  the  old  capital  of  the  State  of  Vera 
Cruz,  brought  the  writer  to  a  salubrious  plateau  of  more  than 
4,000  feet  above  the  sea.  He  does  not  omit  to  mention  that  the 
town  gives  its  name  to  a  well-known  drug,  and  produces  besides 
a  most  delicious  kind  of  honey.  But  for  this  and  for  a  picture  of 
the  St.  Elmo  lights  in  the  rigging  during  a  tropical  storm,  and  for 
many  other  brief  but  suggestive  descriptions,  we  refer  readers  to  a 
volume  which  shows  what,  in  the  hands  of  a  practised  writer,  can 
be  made  out  of  a  short  trip  to  the  other  hemisphere.  We  cannot, 
however,  recommend  ordinary  tourists  to  go  and  do  likewise. 


TWO  BOOKS  ON  ZULULAND.* 

THE  arrival  of  Cetewayo  in  England  naturally  provokes  different 
kinds  of  curiosity,  and  not  every  kind  is  either  reprehensible 
or  childish.  All  people  who  think  at  all  and  who  read  at  all  know 
perfectly  well  that  the  ex-King's  visit  is  probably  a  preliminary  to 
his  restoration,  and  any  particulars  which  bear  on  the  probable 
effect  of  that  restoration  are  therefore  welcome.  Moreover,  though 
no  one  can  desire  to  bear  hardly  on  an  enemy  who  by  no  fault  of 
his  own  is  in  the  position  of  a  captive,  the  past  as  well  as  the 
future  of  Cetewayo's  life  is  a  matter  of  some  interest.  The  absurd 
proceedings  of  persons  who  simply  take  up  his  cause  as  they  take 
up  the  cause  of  every  other  enemy  of  England,  certainly  ought 
not  to  prejudice  any  one  against  the  Zulu  King;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  ought  not  to  create  any  opinion  in  his  favour.  It  is 
unfortunately  by  no  means  a  warrant  for  any  man's  friendliness  to 
the  interests  of  Great  Britain,  or  for  his  moral  character,  that  he 
is  the  protege  of  Bishop  Colenso  and  Mr.  Chesson,  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson  and  Captain  Verney.  The  tw  o  books  before  us  (neither 
of  which  was  written  merely  in  view  of  a  probable  popular  excite- 
ment over  the  Zulu  chief,  but  both  of  which  were  written  after 
the  first  announcement  of  the  Government  intention  to  import  him) 
are  very  far  from  being  favourable  to  the  captive  of  Melbury  Road. 
But  both  appear  to  be  honestly  written,  and  both  supply  informa- 


*  Cetywayo  and  his  Wliite  Neighbours.  By  II.  R.  Haggard.  London  : 
Triibner  &  Co.  18S2. 

Zululand  and  Cetewayo.  By  Captain  W.'R.  Ludlow.  London:  Simpkin. 
Marshall,  &  Co,  1882. 


tion  which  any  person  practised  in  literary  "discounting"  can 
turn  to  good  account. 

Mr.  Haggard's  book,  though  perhaps  really  the  most  important 
of  the  two,  is  the  less  popular  and  the  less  directly  concerned  with 
Cetewayo.  The  greater  part  of  it  has  to  do  with  the  Transvaal, 
and  recounts  once  more  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  eye-witness 
the  melancholy  story  of  English  irresolution  and  disgrace.  Into 
this  it  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  enter.  We  shall  only  say 
that  it  thoroughly  confirms  the  view  which  has  been  invariably 
expressed  in  the  Saturday  Rcvieiu  on  this  subject,  and  which  must 
be  entertained  by  every  one  who,  being  conversant  with  official 
and  unofficial  documents  on  the  subject,  is  neither  a  mere  hench- 
man of  Mr.  Gladstone  nor  a  mere  member  of  the  Aborigines 
Protection  Society.  Mr.  Haggard,  however,  puts  somewhat  mora 
forcibly  than  most  writers  the  strangest  and  most  ironical  part  of 
the  whole  matter.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  immediate  cause 
both  of  the  Zulu  and  the  Transvaal  wars  was  the  meddlesome 
humanitarianism  of  English  sentiment.  If  Prince  Bismarck  had 
been  Colonial  Secretary  in  Lord  Carnarvon's  place,  it  is  pretty 
certain  that  the  dearest  wish  of  Cetewayo's  heart,  the  washing 
of  his  spears  in  Boer  blood,  would  have  been  granted.  In 
that  case,  judging  from  the  war  with  Secocoeni  which  actually 
followed,  it  is  pretty  certain  also  that  the  slave-drivers  and 
slave- oppressors  of  the  Transvaal  would  have  been  wiped  off 
the  face  of  South  Africa,  that  the  annexation  would  thus-' 
have  become  unnecessary,  and  that  the  district  beyond  the 
Vaal  would  have  been  partly  occupied  by  the  Zulus  who  had 
no  desire  to  wage  war  with  England,  and  partly  absorbed  by 
English  colonists.  There  would  have  been  no  Majuba;  and  if  tho 
worst  had  come  to  the  worst,  Isandlana  and  Ulundi  would  have 
followed  a  little  later,  though  they  would  probably  not  have 
followed  at  all.  But  we  have  become  too  moral  to  play  off  one 
danger  against  another,  and  certainly  the  extraordinary  numeiical 
predominance  of  the  Kafirs  in  South  Africa  might  justify  Colonial 
statesmeu  in  being  jealous  of  increasing  military  strength  and 
prestige  beyond  the  Tugela.  An  experienced  Southern  American 
would  have  told  us  that  the  black  is  a  batter  neighbour,  a  better 
subject,  and  a  better  friend  than  the  meau  white  ;  but  we  should 
not'  have  listened  to  him.  So  the  thing  which  was,  was  bound  to 
be,  as  indeed  it  generally  is. 

Mr.  Haggard's  opening  chapter  on  "  Cetewayo  and  the  Zulu- 
Settlement''  has  at  least  this  merit,  that  its  author  cannot  be  called 
a  partisan  of  anybody.  He  is  remarkably  outspoken  on  the 
subject.  He  does  not  think  that  Cetewayo  would  be  personally 
dangerous ;  indeed,  he  thinks  that  he  would  prove  a  staunch  ally. 
But  he  is  certain  that  John  Dunn,  and  of  opinion  that  many  others 
of  the  chiefs,  would  fight  against  the  restoration ;  and  he  urges 
strongly  that  the  radical  drawback  of  Zulu  monarchy,  its  purely 
military  character,  would  lead  to  mischief  sooner  or  later.  This 
last  argument  is  worth  attention,  because  Mr.  Haggard  by  no 
means  believes  in  the  sufficiency  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere's  casus  belli. 
What  he  says  is,  therefore,  worth  considering ;  and  especially  it 
must  be  remembeied  how  probable  it  is  that  a  future  Zulu  king 
may  wish  to  do  some  spear-washing  in  the  Transvaal.  We  are 
supposed  to  control  the  foreign  relations  of  our  victors.  But  as 
we  do  not  interfere  with  their  harrying  Montsioa  and  Mankorone, 
clearly  we  need  not  interfere  with  Cetewayo  harrying  them.  We- 
went  to  war  once  to  save  them  ;  there  can  be  no  reason  why  we 
should  go  to  war  again  for  the  same  purpose  after  recent  events. 

Captain  Ludlow  s  book  is  of  an  entirely  different  character.  Mr. 
Haggard  has  simply  written  an  historical  and  political  study  en- 
livened by  some  personal  experiences  very  sparingly  introduced. 
Captain  Ludlow  has  written  a  narrative  of  a  hunting  tour  into 
Zululand  immediately  after  the  English  conquest,  in  which  his- 
torical and  political  reflections  come  chiefly  as  afterthoughts.  As 
a  mere  book  of  travel,  the  volume  is  a  pleasant  one.  The  author 
journeyed  with  a  single  European  companion  or  servant  from  the 
borders  of  Natal,  and  he  made  his  way  to  the  least  visited  portion 
of  Zululand,  the  shores  of  the  great  Lagoon  of  Santa  Lucia,  where 
he  stayed  with  a  hunter  of  the  name  of  Toohey,  shot  hippopotami 
and  manatis  and  crocodiles,  and  made  friends  with  the  natives. 
On  the  way  thither,  and  on  the  way  back,  he  camped  invariably 
in  native  kraals ;  he  visited  John  Dunn ;  he  made  acquaintance  with 
Dabulamanzi,  Magwenda,  and  other  of  Cetewayo's  relatives  and 
chiefs ;  he  heard  a  vast  deal  of  gossip  about  the  doings  of  the  late 
King,  and  he  learnt  much  of  the  ways  and  customs  ot  the  people. 
As  Jar  as  the  last  head  goes,  Captain  Ludlow's  book  is  one  of  the 
most  amusing,  and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  instructive, 
known  to  us  on  the  subject.  It  is  pretty  freely  illustrated  from 
the  author's  sketches,  and  it  bears  surprisingly  little  sign  of  being 
"  cooked."  With  regard  to  description  of  the  country,  Captain 
Ludlow  hugged  the  coast  so  closely  that  his  account  is  necessarilv 
but  partial.  Eort  Pearson,  Ekowe,  Fort  Crealock,  the  battle-field 
of  Ginginhlovo,  and  some  other  places  of  historical  interest,  he 
did  indeed  visit ;  but  the  greater  number  of  the  battle-fields  of  the 
Zulu  war  were  too  landward  for  him.  He  seems,  however,  to 
have  been  very  diligent  in  inquiring  about  Cetewayo,  his  proceed- 
ings, the  people's  view  of  him,  and  so  forth.  He  has  recorded  his 
results  without,  perhaps,  exercising  any  critical  process  upon  them, 
but  the  record  is  none  the  less  valuable  for  that. 

It  must  be  owned  that  the  record  is  not  altogether  favourable  to 
our  visitor.  As  to  the  discipline  of  the  army  and  to  the  amiable 
processes  of  "  eating  up  "  and  "  smelling  out,''  no  reasonable  person 
will  find  much  fault  with  Cetewayo.  The  abuses  connected  with, 
them  were  the  abuses,  not  of  a  man,  but  of  a  system.  "  Eating 
up  "  is  a  bad  thing  certainly,  but  it  is  only  a  savage  form  of 
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attainder;  and,  as  for  " smelling  out,"  it  would  ill  become  histo- 
rical criticism,  at  the  very  time  when  it  has  come  to  regard  Sir 
George  Mackenzie  and  James  I. — nay,  Torqueinada  and  St. 
Dominic — as  products  of  the  circumstances,  to  refuse  benefit  of 
Wttelergy  to  Cetewayo.  There  are,  however,  some  stories  of 
bloodthirstiness  of  a  different  kind  in  both  these  books,  of  which, 
now  that  the  accused  person  is  at  hand,  it  would  be  rather  inte- 
resting to  hear  the  other  side.    Here  is  one  : — ■ 

I  heard  a  good  story  at  this  kraal  about  Cetewayo  which  illustrates  his 
barbarous  character : 

When  his  mother  died  he  made  great  lamentation,  and  would  not  be 
consoled.  Ho  was  in  a  towering  passion  at  the  idea  of  the  spirits  taking 
away  the  king's  mother.  He  accordingly  tried  to  rind  some  excuse  to  stir 
up  strife,  in  order  that  he  might  visit  his  rage  on  some  one.  "  Smelling 
out "  and  "  eating  up  "  being  much  too  common  an  amusement,  he  hit  upon  a 
novelty,  and  summoning  all  the  unfortunate  young  men  who  happened  to 
be  with  him  at  the  kraal,  he  brought  them  before  him,  and  asked  each  of 
them  if  their  mother  was  alive.  Some  replied  in  the  alKrmative,  others  in 
the  negative.  When  all  had  been  questioned,  he  burst  into  a  tit  of  fury, 
ordered  the  men,  on  pain  of  death,  to  go  home  and  slay  their  mothers,  and 
the  fiendish  mandate  was  obeyed. 

Here  we  may  leave  out  some  of  the  adjectives,  and  make  consider- 
able allowance  for  an  uncivilized  exhibition  of  what  may  really 
have  been  sincere  grief.  A  great  sacrifice  of  mothers  for  the 
King's  mother  is  an  idea  natural  enough  to  the  natural  man.  But, 
as  we  frown  on  suttees  in  India,  we  ought  probably  to  warn 
Cetewayo  against  such  displays  of  family  affection  in  Zululand. 
Here  is  a  much  uglier  tale  told  by  Mr.  Haggard : — 

A  gentleman,  who  has  recently  returned  from  travelling  in  Zululand, 
relates  the  following  story  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  words  in  which  it 
tvas  told  him  by  a  well-known  hunter  in  Zululnnd,  Piet  Hogg  by  name, 
now  residing  near  Dundee  on  the  Zulu  border.  The  story  is  a  curious  one 
as  illustrative  of  Zulu  character,  and  scarcely  represents  Cetywayo  in  as 
amiable  a  light  as  one  might  wish.  Piet  Hogg  and  my  informant  were 
one  day  talking  about  the  king  when  the  former  said,  "I  was  hunting  and 
trading  in  Zululand.  and  was  at  a  military  kraal  occupied  by  Cetywayo, 
■where  I  saw  a  Basuto  who  had  been  engaged  by  the  king  to  instruct  his 
people  in  building  houses,  that  were  to  be  square  instead  of  circular  (as  are 
all  Zulu  buildings),  for  which  his  pay  was  to  be  thirty  head  of  cattle.  The 
Basuto  came  to  Cetywayo  in  my  presence,  and  said  that  the  square  buildings 
■were  made  ;  he  now  wished  to  have  his  thirty  head  of  cattle  and  to  depart. 
Cetywayo  having  obtained  what  he  required,  began  to  think  the  man  over- 
paid, so  said, '  I  have  observed  that  you  like  (a  Zulu  woman  belonging 

to  the  kraal)  ;  suppose  you  take  her  instead  of  the  thirty  head  of  cattle.' 
Now  this  was  a  very  bad  bargain  for  the  Basuto,  as  the  woman  was  not 
worth  more,  in  Zulu  estimation,  than  ten  head  of  cattle  ;  but  the  Basuto, 
knowing  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  thought  it  might  be  better  to  comply 
■with  the  suggestion  rather  than  insist  upon  his  rights,  and  asked  to  be 
allowed  till  the  next  morning  to  consider  the  proposal.  After  he  had  been 
dismissed  on  this  understanding,  Cetywayosent  for  the  woman,  and  accused 
her  of  misconduct  with  the  Basuto,  the  punishment  of  which,  if  proved, 
would  be  death.  She  denied  this  vehemently,  with  protestations  and 
tears.  He  insisted,  but,  looking  up  at  a  tree  almost  denuded  of  leaves 
which  grew  close  by,  said,  significantly,  '  Take  care  that  not  a  leaf  re- 
mains on  that  tree  by  the  morning.'  The  woman  understood  the  metaphor, 
and  in  an  hour  or  two,  aided  by  other  strapping  Zulu  females,  attacked  the 
unfortunate  Basuto  and  killed  him  with  clubs.  But  Cetywrayo  having 
thus,  like  the  monkey  in  the  fable,  employed  a  cat's  paw  to  do  his  dirty 
work,  began  to  think  the  Basuto's  untimely  death  might  have  an  ugly  ap- 
pearance in  my  eyes,  so  gave  orders  in  my  presence  that,  as  a  punishment, 
six  of  the  women  who  had  killed  the  Basuto  should  also  be  put  to  death. 
This  was  too  much  for  me,  knowing,  as  I  did,  all  that  had  passed.  I  re- 
proached Cetywayo  for  his  cruelty,  and  declared  I  would  leave  Zululand 
without  trading  there,  and  without  making  him  the  present  he  expected. 
I  also  said  I  should  take  care  the  great  English  '  Inkose  '  (the  Governor  of 
Natal)  should  hear  of  his  conduct  and  the  reason  of  my  return.  Cetywayo 
■was  then  on  friendly  terms  with  the  English,  and  being  impressed  by  my 
threats,  he  reconsidered  his  orders,  and  spared  the  lives  of  the  women." 

This  deserves  inquiry,  being  much  more  explicit  and  distinct  than 
most  of  the  charges  in  Captain  Ludlow's  book,  though,  of  course, 
its  confirmation,  as  Mr.  Haggard  judiciously  points  out,  would  not 
be  decisive  against  the  restoration  any  more  than  its  refutation 
would  be  decisive  in  favour  of  it. 

It  may  be  said,  and  it  is  a  curious  thing  enough,  that  Captain 
Ludlow's  book,  though  the  expressions  he  uses  against  Cetewayo 
are  very  strong  ones,  does  not  leave  the  reader  by  any  means  pre- 
judiced against  the  ex-King.  In  the  first  place,  Captain  Ludlow 
visited  the  country  immediately  after  the  severe  lesson  taught  to 
the  Zulus,  and  such  of  them  as  talked  to  him  at  all  naturally  did 
not  express  any  extraordinary  affection  for  the  captive  whom  the 
English  had  in  custody.  In  the  second  place,  Captain  Ludlow 
was  hospitably  entertained,  and  was  evidently  favourably  impressed, 
by  John  Dunn;  and  without  taking  the  very  unfavourable  view  of 
that  enterprising  person  that  is  taken  by  missionaries  and 
Aborigines-Protectionists,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  Cetewayo 
and  John  Dunn  are  now"  incompossible,"  as  Sir  William  Hamilton 
would  have  said.  Yet,  again,  both  Mr.  Haggard  and  Captain 
Ludlow  agree  in  speaking  most  unfavourably  of  the  general  effect 
of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley's  settlement.  Now  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  a  fourth  course  to  the  three  of  maintaining  the  settlement, 
annexing,  and  restoring  Cetewayo.  Annexation  was  perhaps  the 
only  logical  result  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere's  action,  but  Mr.  Gladstone 
certainly  will  not  adopt  it  if  he  can  avoid  it.  These,  however,  are 
matters  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  argue  out  here.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  Captain  Ludlow's  book  gives  in  brief  space  and 
interestingly  a  capital  account  of  Zululand,  and  that  Mr.  Haggard's 
discusses  instructively  and,  on  the  whole,  fairly  our  relations  with 
the  Zulus. 


SUBTERRANEAN  RUSSIA.* 

MUCH  has  been  written  of  late  about  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment in  Russia.  But,  as  the  author  of  the  preface  to 
the  present  work  remarks,  the  greater  part  of  the  literature  to 
which  Nihilism  has  given  rise  is  utterly  worthless — "  non  ha 
nessunissimo  valore."  Many  of  the  writers  who  have  dealt  with 
the  subject,  especially  the  French  novelists  who  have  made  capital 
out  of  it,  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  obtain  even  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  its  real  character.  Others  have  possessed  only  a  super- 
ficial acquaintance  with  matters  on  which  they  professed  to  speak 
with  authority,  and  the  few  who  actually  knew  well  what  they 
were  writing  about  have  too  often  been  restrained  by  prudential 
considerations  from  speaking  franklv.  Such  a  book,  therefore,  as 
La  Russia  Sotterranea  has  no  3mall  value.  Its  author,  who  writes 
under  the  name  of  Stepniak,  or  "  Man  of  the  Steppe,"  was  formerly 
the  editor  of  the  revolutionary  journal,  secretly  printed  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Zemlya  i  Vohja,  "  Land  and  Liberty  " ;  the  writer  of 
the  preface  is  M.  Lavrof,  who  used  to  edit  in  London  the  Russian 
periodical  Vpered,  or  "  Forwards,"  and  who  was  not  long  ago 
expelled  from  France  in  company  with  Mile.  Vera  Zasulich.  The 
statements  which  they  make  are  of  course  party  statements,  and 
must  be  considered  with  caution.  But  they  may  at  least  be 
accepted  as  genuine  expressions  of  the  feelings  which  actuate  the 
Russian  revolutionists,  and  as  trustworthy  exponents  of  the  ends 
and  aims  which  those  political  fanatics  have  in  view. 

In  no  other  country  does  change  follow  change  in  thought  so 
rapidly  as  in  the  Russia  of  the  present  day.  For  centuries  the 
Russian  mind  slumbered  on,  lapped  in  an  Oriental  apathy.  During 
the  crushing  reign  of  Nicholas  ominous  heavings  and  half-stifled 
utterances  showed  that  the  sleep  which  had  lasted  so  long  was 
growing  uneasy.  Then,  with  the  close  of  the  Crimean  war  and 
the  period  of  reform  which  followed  the  accession  of  Alexander  II., 
the  intellect  of  the  nation  woke  with  feverish  life,  and  germs  of 
thought  which  had  long  been  incubating  developed  with  startling 
rapidity.  Throughout  the  cultured  classes  of'  the  land  there 
spread  a  desire  for  something  better  and  nobler  than  the  old 
"  patriarchal "  life  which  the  landed  proprietors  had  led  for  ages 
on  their  estates,  the  stiff,  pedantic  constraint  of  official  existence. 
Among  the  younger  people  this  wish  soon  became  intensified  into  a 
passionate  craving  for  progress,  a  savage  indignation  against  in- 
justice and  oppression,  capable,  if  driven  in,  of  ulcerating  the 
heart.  So  long  as  the  Government  continued  in  the  path  of  reform 
— granting  personal  liberty  to  the  serfs,  introducing  trial  by  jury, 
allowing  freedom  to  the  press — the  youth  of  Russia  went  on  its  way 
rejoicing,  full  of  enthusiasm  and  hope.  Then  came  the  long 
period  of  reaction,  during  which  the  Nihilist  came  to  the  front, 
sentimental,  idealistic,  thoroughly  unpractical,  but  unselfish  to  a 
degree,  capable  of  the  sublimest  self-sacrifice,  fired  by  an  ardent 
hatred  of  wrong,  suffused  with  a  generous  sympathy  with  sorrow. 
Instead  of  turning  to  good  account  the  upward  aspirations  of  the 
Russian  youth,  and  providing  safe  outlets  for  its  superfluous 
energy,  the  Government  gave  its  whole  mind  to  crushing  the 
inconvenient  independence  and  quenching  the  exuberant  ardour  of 
the  young  people  whom  it  insisted  upon  regarding  solely  from 
the  schoolmaster's  point  of  view.  Then  came  the  long  struggle 
between  enthusiasm  and  officialism,  which  filled  the  gaols  of 
Russia  and  the  mines  of  Siberia  with  young  men  and  women 
who,  under  a  free  Government,  would  have  been  leading  happy 
and  useful  lives,  and  which  ended  in  evoking  from  the  ruins  of 
Nihilism  the  fearful  spectre  of  Terrorism.  Very  different  now  is 
the  foe  with  which  the  Russian  Government  has  to  contend  from 
the  speculative  philosophers  of  whom  M.  Turguenief  has  drawn 
such  life-like  portraits  in  Fathers  and  Sons,  Smoke,  and  Virgin 
Soil.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  men  and  women  more 
practical,  shrewd,  and  business-like  than  the  heroes  and  heroines 
of  Subterranean  Hussia. 

The  first  battle  was  fought  by  the  Nihilists,  says  "  Stepniak," 
in  the  domain  of  religion.  It  was  speedily  won  by  them,  he 
continues,  and  "  Christianity  fell,  like  some  completely  rotten  old 
building,  which  stood  erect  only  because  no  one  touched  it."  Atheism 
was  taken  up  by  them  with  the  passionate  ardour  of  converts 
to  a  new  religion,  and,  like  zealous  missionaries,  their  representa- 
tives travelled  about  the  country  beseeching  the  rising  generation 
to  wash  off  from  itself  "  the  abomination  of  Christianity."  In  place 
of  religion,  science  was  held  up  to  worship  ;  and  there  was  not  a 
man  among  them,  says  one  of  their  number,  "  who  would  not  have 
gone  to  the  scaffold  and  given  his  head  for  Moleschott  or  Darwin." 
Another  contest  raged  in  the  world  of  art,  which  was  altogether 
repudiated  by  the  Nihilists,  who  held  that  any  shoemaker  was 
worth  more  than  a  Raffaelle,  seeing  that  the  former  produced 
what  was  universally  useful,  and  the  latter  only  what  was  utterly 
useless.  But  religion  and  art  were  unimportant  matters  in  their 
eyes,  compared  with  such  vital  questions  as  those  of  the  complete 
independence  of  women,  the  right  of  the  poor  to  share  in  the 
wealth  of  the  rich,  the  claim  of  the  peasant  to  hold  the  land  which 
his  ancestors  used  to  till.  These  were  subjects  to  which  they 
devoted  their  whole  minds,  in  dealing  with  which  they  were  ready 
to  submit  to  any  amount  of  hardship  and  encounter  any  peril. 
In  order  to  spread  their  ideas  among  the  working  classes,  numbers 
of  cultivated  young  men  and  women  assumed  the  dress  of  the 
common  people,  and  led  the  hard  life  of  the  poor,  constantly  suffer- 

*  La  Russia  Sotterranea :  Profili  e  bozzetti  rivoluzionarj  dal  vero  di 
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ing,  seldom  achieving  any  success,  giving  themselves  up  entirely 
to  their  work  as  social  and  political  missionaries.  And  all  the 
time,  as  they  worked  and  suffered,  the  police  were  gradually  in- 
volving them  in  the  meshes  of  a  net  which  every  now  and  then 
was  hauled  in,  so  as  to  secure  a  fresh  batch  of  captives  for  the 
dungeon  and  the  dock. 

The  conflict  between  the  youth  of  Russia  and  the  authorities 
was  long  unequal.  Year  after  year  saw  lads  from  the  colleges, 
and  girls  who  had  worked  hard  to  educate  themselves,  condemned 
to  long  periods  of  hard  labour  for  having  taken  part  in  clandestine 
meetings  and  distributed  among  unlettered  peasants  tracts  con- 
demning taxes  and  standing  armies  and  other  things  they  disliked. 
But  since  the  beginning  of  1878  the  struggle  has  assumed  a  per- 
fectly different  aspect,  and  the  victory,  in  spite  of  many  executions, 
may  be  said  to  have  been  on  the  side  of  the  Terrorism  which  has 
replaced  its  predecessor,  Nihilism.  The  inauguration  of  the  new 
system,  says  "  Stepniak,"  was  announced  by  the  pistol-shot  fired 
by  Vera  Zasulich  at  General  Trepof  in  February  1878,  and  con- 
firmed by  her  acquittal  by  the  jury  which  tried  her  two  months 
later.  But  she  was  not  a  Terrorist,  we  are  told ;  "  she  was  the 
angel  of  vengeance,  and  not  of  terror.  She  was  a  victim  who 
threw  herself  willingly  into  the  jaws  of  a  monster  in  order  to  wash 
away  the  stain  inflicted  by  a  deadly  wrong."  Then  came  the 
series  of  attempts  upon  the  late  Emperor's  life,  ending  with  his 
assassination,  followed  by  the  vague  fears  and  rumours  which  have 
resulted  in  immuring  the  present  Emperor  within  the  walls  of  his 
own  palace,  and  rendering  autocracy  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of 
Europe.  It  is  the  description  of  these  attempts  at  regicide,  and  of 
the  leading  persons  who  took  part  in  them,  which  renders  the 
present  work  so  full  of  interest. 

One  of  its  chapters  gives  an  account  of  the  digging  of  the 
mine  at  Moscow,  by  means  of  which  the  train  was  blown  up 
in  which  it  was  supposed  the  Emperor  was  travelling.  We  are 
shown  the  retired  part  of  the  city,  inhabited  by  highly  respect- 
able "  Old  Believers,"  in  which  lived  a  small  "  company  of 
hermits,"  apparently  belonging  to  the  artisan  class,  who  were 
really  revolutionists  engaged  in  excavating  the  ground  beneath 
the  rails,  and  in  stowing  away  the  dynamite  intended  to  send 
the  Imperial  train  flying  into  the  air.  We  see  them  working 
in  the  long  gallery  they  constructed,  often  up  to  their  knees 
in  icy  water,  at  other  times  wading  in  deep  mud,  but  always 
as  calm  and  composed  as  persecuted  Christians  worshipping  in 
the  Catacombs ;  perfectly  capable  also  of  enjoying  themselves  in 
a  rational  way  at  their  meals,  when  "  Sofia  Perovskaya  would 
often  cheer  up  the  whole  party  by  her  silver  laugh,"  holding  all 
the  time  a  revolver  which  in  case  of  need  would  explode  enough 
nitro-glycerine  to  hoist  into  the  sky  the  whole  room  and  all  its 
inhabitants,  and  another  of  the  conspirators  "would  compose 
comic  verses,  in  which,  in  Berni's  style,  were  described  the  various 
incidents  and  adventures  of  the  mine."  Another  curious  chapter 
is  devoted  to  the  Ukrivateli,  or  Concealers,  the  sympathizers  with 
the  movement,  who  are  not  daring  enough  to  take  any  active  part 
in  it  beyond  offering  their  homes  as  places  of  refuge  to  the  "  illegal 
persons"  who  are  wanted  by  the  police.  The  author  gives  an 
amusing  account  of  the  agonies  endured  on  his  account  for  several 
days  by  an  official  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  whose  courage 
was  not  equal  to  his  enthusiasm  for  the  sacred  cause  of  assassina- 
tion, and  who  could  be  heard  turning  restlessly  all  night  in  his 
bed  so  long  as  the  dangerous  guest  remained  under  his  roof.  A 
third  deals  with  "  The  Secret  Press,"  and  describes  the  difficulties 
with  which  the  staff'  of  the  Zemlya  i  Vohja  and  similar  revolu- 
tionary journals  had  to  contend,  the  necessity  of  allaying  the 
suspicions  of  the  dvornik  or  porter,  and  other  possible  spies,  the 
still  more  formidable  necessity  of  finding  in  a  very  small  purse  the 
material  means  of  carrying  on  the  work  of  printing  and  distributing. 
A  fourth  describes  in  a  graphic  manner  two  remarkable  escapes — 
that  of  Prince  Krapotkine  lrom  the  hospital  to  which  he  was 
transferred  from  his  prison  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  that  of  M. 
Bokanovsky,  surnamed  the  Cossack,  from  the  gaol  at  Kief.  A 
fifth  gives  an  account  of  an  adventurous  journey  to  St. 
Petersburg,  made  by  a  Polish  lady  residing  in  Switzerland,  with 
a  view  towards  obtaining  information  about  one  of  her  arrested 
friends,  and  of  facilitating,  if  possible,  his  escape. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  book  is  that  in  which 
"  profiles  and  rough  sketches  "  are  given  of  the  men  and  women 
who  have  played  a  leading  part  in  the  attempts  to  inspire  terror 
by  various  murderous  means.  Prince  Krapotkine  is  justly  de- 
scribed as  a  man  of  extraordinary  scientific  and  artistic  attain- 
ments, but  it  is  stated  that  as  an  exile  he  knew  nothing  of 
what  was  being  planned  and  plotted  in  bis  native  land.  A 
number  of  other  young  enthusiasts  are  described  with  great  ten- 
derness and  sympathy,  such  as  Yakov  Stepanovich,  "  the  organ- 
izer"; Dmitry  Clemens,  "the  thinker,"  and  Valerian  Osinsky, 
"  the  warrior."  About  their  female  companions  hovers  a  certain 
air  of  romance.  However  much  the  reader  may  object  to  murder 
in  the  abstract,  he  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  interested  in  the 
fortunes  of  Hessa  Helfman,  the  young  Jewess  who  hired  the 
house  in  which  the  bombs  were  prepared  by  which  the  late 
Emperor  was  killed  ;  or  Vera  Zasulich,  who  shot  the  police- 
master  Trepof;  or  Sofia  Perovskaya,  the  scion  of  a  noble  family, 
who  cheered  up  the  flagging  spirits  of  her  associates  in  the 
attempt  to  blow  up  the  Imperial  train  at  Moscow,  and  finally  ex- 
piated with  courage  on  the  scaffold  her  share  in  the  assassination 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander  II.  They  all  seem  to  have  been  women 
who  might  have  played  a-  really  noble  part  in  life,  replete  with 
generous  feeling,  free  from  anything  like  selfishness  or  ignoble 


ambition,  most  ready  to  risk  in  the  cause  which  they  thought 
righteous  all  that  an  ordinary  woman  would  hold  dear.  But, 
although  we  may  feel  sorrow  for  their  misfortunes,  we  must  not  the 
less  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  they  were  assassins,  and  that  those 
of  their  number  who  were  sent  out  of  the  world  by  the  hangman 
met  with  a  fate  which,  in  our  own  country,  is  meted  out  to  men 
and  women  alike,  if  these  chose  deliberately  to  destroy  human 
life  without  official  sanction.  A  murder  is  not  rendered  a  venial 
offence  by  the  fact  that  its  victim  wears  an  Imperial  crown.  A 
woman  who  explodes  a  mine,  utterly  reckless  as  to  how  many 
inoffensive  passers-by  she  may  blow  into  atoms  along  with  the 
Royal  personage  to  whom  she  objects,  cannot  fairly  be  held  up  to 
admiration  as  a  species  of  saint,  even  if  she  has  an  attractive  face  or 
fine  eyes.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  throughout  this  work  not 
a  single  word  of  regret  is  uttered  for  the  soldiers  who  were  killed 
by  the  explosion  in  the  Winter  Palace,  or  the  civilians  who 
perished  in  the  wreck  of  the  train  at  Moscow,  or  from  the  effect  of 
the  bombs  so  successfully  hurled  at  the  late  Emperor.  Such  little 
casualties  as  these,  it  seems,  cannot  be  taken  into  consideration  by 
persons  whose  end  and  aim  it  is  to  strike  terror  into  the  mind  of 
an  Imperial  foe.  Conspirators  who  are  capable  of  an  attempt  to 
induce  the  peasantry  of  Russia  to  rise  against  the  proprietors  of 
laud  who  do  not  belong  to  the  peasant  class — an  insurrection  which, 
if  it  were  universal,  would  involve  in  fire  and  bloodshed  thousands 
of  happy  homes — are  not  likely  to  be  troubled  by  any  petty  scruples 
of  conscience  with  regard  to  a  few  accidentally  slaughtered  or 
mutilated  individuals.  It  is  true  that  one  of  the  assassins  of  the 
late  Emperor,  just  before  he  succumbed  to  the  injuries  inflicted 
upon  him  by  his  own  petard,  was  observed  to  look  mournfully  at 
a  little  baker's  boy  whose  life  he  had  cut  short  along  with  that  of 
his  Imperial  victim.  But  then  he  had  lost  a  great  deal  of  blood, 
and  even  his  friends  could  scarcely  find  fault  with  this  momentary 
exhibition  of  weakness. 


MARCHCROFT  MANOE.* 

IT  is  difficult  to  analyse  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  one  takes 
up  a  new  novel  in  a  pretty  cover ;  but,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, we  can  safely  say  that  it  is  one  of  gratitude  towards  the 
author  whose  work  only  consists  of  two  volumes  instead  of  running 
into  three.  That  such  a  performance  as  Marchcroft  Manor  should 
be  contained  in  one  volume  is  out  of  the  question.  The  modern 
style  of  fine  writing  demands  space  to  disport  itself  in  ;  and  with 
a  certain  class  of  people  this  same  style  is  a  very  popular  thing. 
In  Marchcroft  Manor,  as  in  other  productions  of  the  same  class, 
we  have  a  deal  of  tall  talk  and  a  very  plentiful  lack  of  matter 
— fine  words  and  "  high  falutin'"  sentiments  enlisted  to  prop  up 
all  the  worn-out  "  ficelles "  of  the  novel-writer's  trade.  We 
are  introduced  to  two  remarkable  young  men,  who  are  gifted 
with  widely  different  dispositions.  Julian  de  Tressanay  is  a  very 
ardent  Republican,  who,  after  the  manner  of  his  kind,  devotes  his 
life  to  poking  his  nose  into  other  people's  concerns  under  the  pre- 
tence of  awakening  them  to  a  sense  ot  their  iniquities.  His  friend 
Roger  Osborne  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  being  of  super- 
human attainments,  one  who  has  been  familiar  from  his 
youth  up  with  rare  engravings  and  strange  furniture.  He  is, 
moreover,  given,  in  marked  contrast  to  his  friend,  to  affecting  an 
absolute  indifference  to  humanity  at  large.  Such  is  Roger 
Osborne  on  the  surface;  but,  when  we  get  to  know  more  of  him, 
we  find  that  he  is  just  such  another  intolerable  pedant  as  his 
friend.  In  fact,  we  have  never  before  been  brought  in  contact 
with  two  such  insupportable  itinerant  Dissenting  preachers  turned 
inside  out  as  these  phenomenal  young  men. 

Julian  de  Tressanay  inherits  the  estate  of  Marchcroft  Manor — 
a  property  he  has  never  seen,  and  of  which  he  becomes  pos- 
sessed quite  unexpectedly — and  prevails  on  his  friend  to  accom- 
pany him  on  a  visit  to  his  newly-acquired  possessions.  This 
was  no  light  sacrifice  to  demand  from  one  who  persistently  said 
that  he  was  fain  to  stand  on  the  shore  and  "  mark  the  whirl- 
pools and  eddying  currents "  of  the  "  stream  of  life,"  and  to> 
say  of  his  fellow-creatures  "  let  them  struggle  and  hurtle  against 
the  restless  waves  as  much  as  they  please."  Nevertheless, 
Roger  Osborne  consents  for  friendship's  sake  to  plunge  into  the 
particular  backwater  of  the  "  stream  of  life  "  which  bears  him 
safely  to  De  Tressanay's  country  house.  As  if  not  unmindful 
of  the  portent  of  this  strange  sacrifice,  nature  outdoes  herself  in, 
celebration  of  the  journey  undertaken  by  the  two  friends  in  "  this 
nineteenth  century,"  as  our  Republican  hero  has  it.  "  The  foliage 
is  dark  and  heavy  from  the  summer  sun,  but  is  relieved  here  and 
there  by  fresh  autumnal  shoots."  We  have  also  two  beautiful 
young  ladies,  who  commit  the  heinous  sins  of  not  knowing  more 
than  is  necessary  for  their  well-being  and  of  betraying  a  healthy 
indifference  to  things  that  are  beyond  their  comprehension.  Of 
course  such  a  state  of  things  cannot  be  allowed  to  exist,  and 
the  unconsciously  suffering  maidens  must  of  necessity  be  de- 
livered by  these  wonderful  nineteenth-century  knights.  Ia 
order  that  this  may  be  brought  about  in  a  satisfactory  way, 
we  find  them  staying  with  their  uncle  at  Marchcroft  Rectory, 
when  the  two  friends  make  their  visit  to  the  manor.  Their 
uncle,  the  rector,  calls  upon  De  Tressanay  and  Osborne  and 
surprises  them  hugely,  for  their  conceptions  of  what  a  country 
parson  must  be  like  are  somewhat  peculiar.  They  neither  of 
them  seem  to  have  come  across  one  before,  and  both  jump 
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at  the  conclusion  that  he  must  be  old  and  ignorant  and  tire- 
some. Mr.  Selby  entirely  upsets  their  preconceived  ideas.  The 
author  says  apologetically  that  ''  they  saw  a  man  verging,  it  is 
true,  on  the  term  of  life  called  elderly  "  ;  but  he  wore  "  finished 
evening  dress,"  and  was  an  educated  and  agreeable  man,  who 
listened  with  a  patience  beyond  all  praise  to  De  Tressanay's  weari- 
some ranting.  There  is  much  that  is  fresh  and  pleasant  in  the 
description  of  the  family  at  the  rectory,  and  the  characters  of  the 
two  girls  and  their  aunt  are  hinted  at  with  real  ability.  Ella  and 
Olive  are  nice  girls — far  nicer  than  most  girls  in  second-rate  novels 
— hut  such  a  character  as  that  of  Olive  is  beyond  the  grasp  of  any 
■writer  who  is  not  a  finished  artist ;  and  as  the  story  goes  on  we 
lose  all  interest  in  her.  Very  few  authors  have  been  able  to  suc- 
ceed in  giving  us  a  satisfactory  portrait  of  a  good  but  self-willed 
girl  who  has  been  thoroughly  spoiled,  but  whose  real  virtues  are 
finally  developed  under  the  influence  of  her  love  for  a  high- 
minded  man.  Olive  Malloney  is  a  more  or  less  plausible  person, 
but  there  are  a  thousand  careful  touches  wanting  to  make  her 
really  interesting.  The  author  of  Marchcroft  Manor  is  par- 
ticularly unfortunate  in  his  attempts  at  imparting  sprightliness 
to  his  heroine  ;  when  she  is  intended  to  be  arch,  she  is  only 
distressingly  rude,  and  we  have  never  met  with  any  man  who 
■would  endure  the  vulgar  insolence  of  such  a  person  as  Miss  Olive 
Malloney,  however  many  hidden  qualities  he  might  suppose  her 
.to  possess.  She  is  thrown  into  the  society  of  the  irrepressible 
Julian  de  Tressanay,  who  sets  briskly  to  work  lecturing  her  on 
the  solemn  duties  of  life  as  seen  from  a  Radical  standpoint, 
and  he  seems  to  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  the  way  of 
spouting,  one  of  his  favourite  employments  in  London  having  been 
to  give  lectures  to  working-men  and  professional  thieves.  How  it 
came  about  that  his  audiences  did  not  pelt  him  off  the  stage,  we 
are  not  told — possibly  they  were  subdued,  as  Miss  Malloney  was, 
by  his  many  peculiarities  of  manner.  He  must  certainly  have  been 
at  once  an  interesting  and  a  distressing  object  of  attention  while 
speaking ;  strange  changes  used  to  come  over  his  eyes  and  his 
complexion,  and  in  the  deep  sympathetic  tones  of  his  voice  "  could 
be  traced  the  yearning  for  wider  knowledge  and  for  the  attainment 
of  noble  ends."  Somehow  or  other  we  cannot  help  gathering  from 
the  numerous  descriptions  of  his  voice  that  at  time3  it  must  have 
lad  "  a  kind  of  bustin'  sound."  It  seems,  however,  to  have  had 
the  power  of  interesting  Miss  Olive,  and  they  pass  much  of  their 
time  together,  while  Roger  Osborne  finds  amusement  in  telling 
Miss  Ella  Malloney  that  it  is  "a  terrible  symptom  of  the  dege- 
neracy of  modern  man  to  see  how  entirely  he  becomes  the  ape  of 
the  groove  into  which  he  happens  to  be  born."  We  are  told  that 
it  amused  Roger  to  say  the  most  absurd  things  ;  but  still  the  most 
absurd  man  intentionally  saying  the  most  absurd  things  has  no 
business  to  talk  about  people  becoming  the  apes  of  grooves,  and 
^ve  cannot  wonder  that  when  Olive  overheard  what  he  was  saying 
to  her  sister,  she  rewarded  him  with  a  "  haughty  look  of  con- 
tempt." 

On  this  occasion  we  fully  sympathize  with  Miss  Olive  Malloney, 
"but  we  find  it  hard  to  have  to  wade  through  many  pages  of 
commonplace  writing,  in  each  of  which  this  proud  young  lady 
is  made  to  say  or  do  some  haughty  thing.  In  fact,  the  author 
has  enveloped  her  in  haughtiness,  and  this  unlucky  attribute 
can  no  more  be  taken  from  her  than  the  propensity  to  devour 
worms  can  be  taken  from  a  thrush.  So  the  monotony  of 
life  in  the  country'  goes  on,  and  De  Tressanay  and  Osborne 
continue  to  bring  their  powers  of  talking  windy  nonsense  to  bear 
upon  the  hapless  girls,  who  not  only  listen  to  them,  but  fall  in  love 
with  them.  Moreover  Roger  Osborne  sets  to  work  to  awaken 
-Olive's  slumbering  soul  through  the  agency  of  the  art  of  paiuting 
in  water-colours.  lie  makes  a  study  of  the  rectory,  and  with 
much  difficulty  induces  her  to  sketch  by  his  side.  Her  awakening 
Is  first  brought  about  by  her  making  the  discovery  that  she  cannot 
draw,  which,  although  it  mortifies  her  not  a  little  and  has  the 
excellent  effect  of  somewhat  abating  her  haughtiness,  is  not 
surprising,  as  she  had  hardly  ever  tried.  In  the  meanwhile  Mr. 
Osborne  paints  by  her  side  "  with  rapid  strokes,"  after  the  manner 
of  men  who  paint  in  novels,  and  produces  a  masterpiece  in  no  time. 
We  learn  that  De  Tressanay,  who  was  present,  "  stood  dumb 
with  astonishment  " — and  well  he  might.  These  things  are  not  to 
he  met  with  every  day,  and  Osborne  had  truly  rendered  an 
incalculable  service  to  his  friend.  Olive,  her  mind  having  been 
stimulated  and  her  soul  brought  to  such  a  pitch  of  excellence  that 
it  might  be  said  of  her  as  of  the  lady  in  the  epitaph,  "  She 
painted  in  watercolours,  and  of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven," 
was  now  in  a  fit  state  to  be  duly  impressed  by  Julian  de 
Tressanay's  highest  flights  of  oratory. 

Eager  to  profit  by  the  favourable  turn  that  things  have  taken, 
De  Tressanay  seizes  the  opportunity  afforded  him  by  one  of  those 
wonderful  sunsets  which  abound  in  books  of  this  class,  and  of 
which  the  descriptions  irresistibly  remind  one  of  streaky  bacon,  to 
impress  upon  her  mind  all  those  lessons  which  the  habit  of  in- 
dulging in  morbid  sentimentality  when  viewing  the  operations  of 
nature  is  supposed  to  convey.  So  their  loves  flow  smoothly  on, 
while  the  less  happy  Roger  Osborne  proposes  point  blank  to  Ella 
after  a  flower-show  and  is  refused,  the  young  lady  remarking  that 
marriage  is  a  serious  thing,  and  that  she  has  never  turned  her 
-attention  to  it.  There  is,  however,  a  certain  sympathetic  charm 
about  Ella,  and  there  is  a  natural  ability  displayed  in  the  descrip- 
tion ot  her  foolish  conduct,  which  is  dictated  by  surprise  and 
fright.  Poor  Roger,  who  has  promised  never  to  mention  the 
•subject  to  her  again,  determines  to  leave  Marchcroft,  and  meets 
with  a  bad  aecident  on  his  way  to  the  station.    And  now  occurs 


that  "  unluckee  conthratong,"  to  use  Captain  Costigan's  expres- 
sion, which  in  some  form  or  other  is  never  absent  from  the 
affairs  of  lovers  in  modern  fiction.  Dr.  Malloney,  the  father  of 
Olive  and  Ella,  attends  Osborne,  and  draws  his  own  conclusions 
from  what  he  sees  and  hears  of  the  young  man's  excited 
and  unhappy  state.  For  various  reasons  he  believes  him  to 
be  in  love  with  Olive,  and  accordingly  visits  De  Tressanay 
with  the  grievous  crab-tree  cudgel  of  his  wrath  fcr  attempt- 
ing to  basely  supplant  his  disabled  friend  in  her  affections. 
Hence  his  stern  refusal  to  hear  of  De  Tressanay  as  a  suitor 
for  his  daughter.  This  matter  is,  however,  speedily  set  right  by 
Roger  as  soon  as  he  hears  of  it ;  and  nothing  now  remains  to  com- 
plete the  happiness  of  the  undeserving  huuibugs  who  are  the  heroes 
of  this  eminently  unoriginal  story  but  for  things  to  be  set  straight 
between  Roger  and  Ella.  This,  of  course,  is  easily  brought  about ; 
and  our  heroes  and  heroines  live  happily  ever  after.  It  is  much  in 
favour  of  Marchcroft  Manor  that,  in  spite  of  a  worn-out  plot  and 
a  good  deal  of  very  detestable  writing,  it  is  still  possible  to  read  it 
with  a  certain  amount  of  interest.  The  subordinate  characters, 
who  are  free  from  those  lofty  pretensions  which  make  De  Tressanay 
and  Osborne  impossible  bugbears,  appeal  to  one  as  living  human 
beings ;  and,  although  they  are  neither  very  brilliant  nor  very 
charming,  one  might  be  very  well  content  to  fall  in  with  them  in 
real  life.  We  recommend  the  author  of  Marchcroft  Manor  to 
aim,  before  all  things,  at  simplicity  of  style,  and  to  leave  ardent 
reformers  and  over-cultivated  idiots  to  go  their  own  way  in  peace. 


JEliVIS'S  GALLICAN  CHURCH  AND  REVOLUTION.* 

{Second  Notice.') 

IT  has  been  said  truly  enough  that  the  French  Revolution  ran  its 
course  till  the  Jacobin  party  encountered  in  the  person  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  a  man  as  resolute  and  as  unscrupulous  as  itself.  That 
his  accession  to  power  was  marked  by  an  immediate  change  of 
policy  favourable  to  religion  cannot  be  denied.  Among  his 
earliest  acts,  as  we  are  here  told,  were  the  repeal  of  the  offensive 
edicts  of  the  Directory  substituting  "  Decadi "  for  Sunday,  the 
abolition  of  the  absurd  "  oath  of  hatred  to  Royalty,"  and  decrees 
guaranteeing  liberty  of  worship  and  maintaining  the  faithful  in 
the  possession  of  all  parish  churches  not  already  alienated.  And 
it  is  possible,  as  Mr.  Jervis  seems  to  think,  that  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  ecclesiastical  order  Napoleon  was  not  prompted 
solely  by  obvious  motives  of  policy  which  could  not  fail  to  bring 
home  to  a  mind  like  his  the  indispensable  need  of  religion  for  the 
social  stability  and  secure  government  of  the  country.  But  such 
considerations  must  not  blind  us  to  the  true  character  of  the  man 
who  has  been  strangely  called  by  Hallam  "  the  child  of  philosophy 
and  enlightenment."  He  sought  only  one  thing  in  the  Revo- 
lution, to  discover,  in  the  words  of  the  author  of  La  Revolution 
et  VEmpire,  "  k  quel  cote  est  la  force " ;  or,  as  he  said  of 
himself,  "  the  Revolution  destroyed  the  nobles  and  the  clergy 
and  I  destroyed  the  Revolution."  The  outward  mask  of  civili- 
zation he  wore,  and  he  could  use  social,  political,  or  reli- 
gious ideas  for  his  own  purposes  as  dexterously  as  cannon, 
while  at  bottom  "  he  was  a  Oorsican  and  as  savage  as  any  bandit 
of  his  isle."  In  the  brutal  frankness  of  his  familiar  couverse  at 
St.  Helena  he  told  Sir  H.  Keating  that  sovereigns  "  should  always 
talk  of  liberty,  equality-,  justice,  and  independence,  but  take  care 
never  to  grant  any  liberty  whatever."  And  as  to  religion  he  de- 
clared he  was  "  a  Mahometan  in  Egypt,  a  Catholic  in  France — he 
did  not  believe  in  religions."  And  it  was  only  conformable  to  his 
character  and  his  principles  that  his  dealings  with  Pius  VII. 
should  have  been  marked  from  first  to  last,  both  before  and  after 
the  signing  of  the  Concordat,  by  a  quite  abnormal  exhibition  of 
violence,  insolence,  and  bad  faith.  So  unscrupulous  indeed  and 
systematic  was  his  mendacity  that  "  to  lie  like  a  bulletin"  became 
a  current  phrase  during  his  reign.  And  thus,  when  after  long 
delays  and  much  difficulty  and  debate  the  terms  of  the  Concordat 
were  at  last  agreed  upon  and  Cardinal  Consalvi,  as  the  Pope's  re- 
presentative, was  ready  pen  in  hand  to  affix  his  formal  signature 
to  the  copy  presented  to  him  by  Bernier  on  the  part  of  Napoleon, 
"  he  perceived,  on.glancing  over  it,  that  the  text  had  been  altered ; 
that  in  fact  it  was  not  the  same  document  which  had  been  author- 
ized by  the  plenipotentiaries  and  approved  by  the  First  Consul, 
but  another,  into  which  the  clauses  rejected  by  the  Pope  had 
again  been  introduced,  together  with  some  other  points  which 
Spina  had  negatived  as  inadmissible  before  the  draft  was  for- 
warded to  Rome."  Bernier  pleaded  for  this  marvellous  piece  of 
swindling  "  the  orders  of  the  First  Consul,  who  had  asserted 
that  '  one  always  has  the  right  to  make  alterations  so  long 
as  one  has  not  signed'";  and  in  spite  of  Theiner's  ingenious 
attempt  to  fasten  the  whole  blame  on  the  "  Constitutional " 
prelates  and  their  adherents — who  were  no  doubt  anxious  to 
defeat  an  arrangement  which  would  put  an  end  to  their  schism — 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  he  was  right.  It  is  sufficient 
to  observe  that  the  Ministers  of  Napoleon  would  certainly  not 
have  dared,  if  they  had  wished  it  (and  why  should  they  wish  it  ?), 
to  perpetrate  so  scandalous  a  trick  without  their  master's  sanction  ; 
that  "  the  conditions  of  the  surreptitious  Concordat  were  precisely 
those  which  he  had  himself  declared  to  be  indispensable  " ;  and 
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that,  on  hearing  of  Consalvi's  refusal  to  subscribe  the  interpolated 
document,  "  he  gave  way  to  a  paroxysm  of  anger" — not  with  hia 
own  Ministers,  but  with  the  Pope's — and  "  tore  the  paper  into  a 
hundred  fragments,"  exclaiming  that  he  could  do  without  the 
Pope,  like  Henry  VIII.,  and  would  establish  a  new  religion  in 
Prance  and  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  matter  was  at  last  compro- 
mised, through  the  friendly  intervention  of  the  Austrian  Ambas- 
sador, who  induced  Napoleon  to  consent  to  a  fresh  conference 
being  held ;  and,  after  a  discussion  lasting  twelve  hours,  the  docu- 
ment, with  fresh  corrections,  was  signed  at  midnight  July  15, 
j8oi.  It  was  presented  to  the  Legislature  on  the  5th  of  April, 
1802,  with  the  text  appended  to  it  of  the  so-called  "Articles 
Organiques  de  la  Convention  entre  le  S.  Siege  et  la  Republique," 
which,  however,  the  Pope  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  before,  and 
which  he  proceeded  on  May  24  following  to  denounce  in  solemn  Allo- 
cution to  the  Consistory,  as  "  manifestly  opposed  to  Catholicism." 
Mr.  Jervis  sums  up  their  general  drift  as  "  twofold  ;  first,  to  act  as 
&  barrier  against  undue  interference  by  the  spiritual  power  in  the 
domestic  government  of  France ;  secondly,  to  place  the  hierarchy 
in  complete  subjection  to  the  State,  aud  in  like  manner  to  make,  the 
priesthood  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  bishops?  We  have 
italicized  the  last  words,  as  they  explain  the  condition  of  abject 
servitude  iu  which  the  French  parochial  clergy,  who  lost  under 
the  new  regime  all  their  old  canonical  rights,  have  beeu  held  from 
that  day  to  this. 

But  the  grave  difficulties  of  the  situation  were  by  no  means 
•exhausted  by  the  settlement  of  the  Concordat,  even  with  its 
surreptitious  supplement.  The  root  idea  of  Napoleon's  political 
and  ecclesiastical  scheme  may  be  fairly  described  as  the  revival, 
with  a  difference,  of  the  mediaeval  conception  of  the  Holy  Poman 
Empire,  itself  supposed  to  be  a  continuation  under  Christian  forms 
of  the  Empire  of  ancient  Rome.  This  was  the  real  object  of  the 
strange,  almost  grotesque,  coronation  ceremony  which  the  Pope 
was  half  bullied,  half  cajoled  into  coming  to  Paris  to  solemnize. 
But  the  mediaeval  theory  of  the  relations  of  the  Sacerdotium  and 
Imperium,  "the  greater  and  lesser  lights,"  was  to  be  reversed  in 
the  new  order,  and  the  change  was  symbolized  by  the  Emperor's 
placing  the  crown  on  his  own  head  "The  Pope,"  as  Napoleon 
once  observed,  "  will  never  have  so  much  power  as  my  policy 
leads  me  to  desire  for  him,"  but  then  the  Pope  was  himself  to 
be  a  submissive  and  pliant  instrument  in  the  hands  of  his 
Imperial  master.  The  Concordat  was  accordingly  so  framed, 
as  a  French  historian  puts  it,  that  '•'  the  Pope"  thereby  re- 
established by  an  act  of  omnipotence  episcopal  authority  over  a 
levelled  clergy  on  the  ruins  of  their  ancient  canonical  privileges, 
ruling  alone  and  indivisibly."  But  with  the  Concordat  was  com- 
bined the  reconstitution  of  the  French  hierarchy  on  a  new  basis, 
and  this  was  to  be  effected,  after  a  method  wholly  unprecedented 
in  the  past  history  of  the  Church,  through  the  enforced  resigna- 
tion of  their  sees  by  the  entire  orthodox  episcopate,  or,  in  case  of  re- 
fusal, their  deprivation  by  Papal  fiat,  and  the  appointment  of  others 
in  tbeir  place,  the  whole  number  of  sees  being  reduced  from  one 
hundred  and  thirty  to  sixty.    In  a  word  the  national  hierarchy  of 

a  thousand  years  was  to  be  swept  away  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  

and  that  too  with  no  regard  to  vested  interests — and  a  brand-new 
one  substituted  in  its  place.  A  more  arbitrary  assertion  of 
absolute  Papal  jurisdiction  could  hardly  be  conceived.  "  To  say 
the  truth,"  replied  the  Abbe  Emery,  to  whom  the  whole  French 
episcopate  looked  up  with  just  reverence,  as  to  an  almost  infallible 
oracle,  when  consulted  by  them,  "  the  measure  is  a  very  violent 
one  ;  there  is  no  example  of  anything  like  it  but  under  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  he  advised  submission.  To  the  Holy  See,  or  to 
its  more  unscrupulous  and  least  discreet  partisans,  such  an  un- 
exampled stretch  of  Papal  autocracy  might  have  its  attrac- 
tions. But  to  a  man  of  the  large  discernment  aud  lofty  principle 
and  character  of  Pius  VII.  it  was  at  best  but  a  bitter  necessity, 
and  he  strove  to  the  last  to  avert  it.  He  spoke  of  it  as  "  aoin^  to 
the  very  gates  of  hell,"  and  Consalvi  even  appealed  in  his  name  to 
the  "  Gallican  liberties  "  against  it : — 

To  insist  that  the  Pope  should  depose,  by  an  act  of  his  own  autocratic 
supremacy;  eighty  or  ninety  French  bishops  at  one  stroke,  in  case  thev 
should  demur  to  a  demand  of  voluntary  retirement  ;  should  depose  them 
without  trial  or  sentence,  and  put  others  in  their  places  ;  this  was  assuredly 
to  assign  to  the  Tope  such  an  amount  of  authority  over  the  diocesan  sees  of 
Fiance  as  would  suffice  tolevel  with  the  ground  that  much  vaunted  colossus 
of  Gallican  independence.  Had  the  Holy  Father  desired  an  opportunity  of 
exhibiting  boundless  jurisdiction,  he  would  have  seized  it  at  once  now  that 
it  was  so  freely  offered;  but,  on  the  contrary,  his  just  consideration  for 
prelates  who  had  de.-erved  so  well  of  the  Church  by  their  firmness  at  the 
cri=io  oi  the  Revolution,  made  him  refuse  aud  reject  i't. 

But  Napoleon  was  inexorable  and  the  Pope  yielded  to  his  will. 
In  the  Bull  Ecclesia  Christi  and  the  Brief  Term  multa  the  orthodox 
Bishops  were  exhorted  to  resign  their  sees,  while  the  Brief  Post 
multos,  addressed  to  Archbishop  Spina,  charged  him  to  uro-e  a 
similar  duty  on  the  schismatic  Constitutionals.  The  latter,  who 
had  really  no  locus  standi,  either  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  all  eventu- 
ally succumbed  under  Government  pressure,  but  very  uuwillin°-ly 
and  with  a  bad  grace.  Of  the  orthodox  prelates,  wtio  had  a  very 
strong  position  ecclesiastically,  forty-seven  submitted  and  re- 
signed their  sees..  All  those  resident  iu  England,  and  several  in 
Germany,  refused.  The  Archbishop  of  Narbonue,  who  headed 
the  former,  transmitted  to  the  Pope  a  memorial  in  the  name  of 
himself  and  his  twelve  colleagues  to  the  following  effect :  — 

They  would  fain  have  conformed  to  the  wishes  of  the  Holy  Father  but 
were  precluded  from  doing  so  in  virtue  of  the  episcopal  commission  by 
winch  the  Holy  Ghost  had  appointed  them  to  be  rulers  of  the  Church  oi 
God.    Lishops  ought  -ot,  to  act  upon  the  principle  >f  mere  blind  sub- 


mission, but  upon  distinct  proof  of  the  advantage  which  their  action  is 
likely  to  produce.  They  desired  to  be  satisfied  as  to  the  reasons  which 
would  justify  them  in  taking  the  step  now  demanded,  and  as  to  the  con- 
sequences which  would  probably  follow  from  it.  Instead  of  which,  they 
were  distressed  to  find  that  bis*  Holiness  had  taken  no  notice  of  the  just 
observations  contained  in  their  first  letter,  which  pointed  out  the  great 
clanger  that  might  be  incurred  by  the  whole  of  Christendom,  if  the  Pope 
should  execute  his  present  purpose.  They  were  ready  to  resign  without 
hesitation  if  they  could  feel  certain  that  the  welfare  of  the  Church  required 
it  ;  but  this  was  a  perplexing  question,  inasmuch  as  they  would  have  to 
answer  to  the  Supreme  Judge  for  abandoning  the  churches  and  flocks  which 
He  had  specially  committed  to  their  charge.  They  could  not  but  regard  the 
salvation  of  the  faithful  and  their  own  as  their  highest  and  most  indis- 
pensable rule  of  conduct.  They  again  implored  his  Holiness  not  to  proceed 
further  without  maturely  weighing  the  opinions  of  the  episcopal  body, 
which  ought  to  be  convoked  in  Council  for  previous  deliberation. 

The  prelates  residing  in  Germany,  including  Cardinal  Montmorency 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Reims,  took  very  similar  ground  : — ■ 

They  urged,  as  the  main  ground  of  their  resistance,  the  uncertainty  and 
anxiety  they  felt  as  to  the  future  welfare  of  the  Church  of  France,  in  the 
event  of  its  being  suddenly  deprived  of  all  its  chief  pastors.  Would  not  its 
state  be  virtually  that  of  extinction  ?  And  what  could  be  more  contrary 
to  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  Church  than  to  proceed  hastily  to  a 
new  circumscription  of  dioceses,  without  consultation  with  the  legitimate 
episcopate  in  its  collective  capacity  ?  Where  would  be  the  stability  of 
churches,  if,  on  every  occasion  of  a  change  of  State  policy,  it  were  necessary 
that  all  the  bishops  should  resign  their  sees,  and  that  a  new  demarcation  of 
dioceses  should  take  place  ?  tf  such  a  precedent  were  once  established,  to 
what  embarrassment  and  danger  would  it  not  expose  the  Sovereign 
Pontiffs  ?  For  who  could  foresee  what  pretensions  might  be  advanced  by 
the  holders  of  temporal  authority,  or  what  limits  they  would  set  to  their 
demands?  For  the  sake  of  the  tranquillity,  the  glory,  the  safety  of  the 
Holy  See  itself,  it  was  a  paramount  duty  to  hold  fast  the  doctrine  incul- 
cated by  Pope  Innocent  1.,  that  "  the  vicissitudes  of  worldly  interests  ought 
not  to  cause  any  variation  iu  the  conduct  of  the  Church  of  God." 

To  all  such  arguments  there  was  one,  and  only  one,  reply ;  "  the 
plea  of  necessity  was  paramount  to  all  others."  By  the  Bull 
Qui  Christi  Domini  vices,  dated  No'  ember  29,  1S01,  Pius  VII. 
"  suppressed,  annulled,  aud  for  ever  extinguished  "  all  the  existing 
French  sees,  "  with  their  chapters,  rights,  privileges,  and  pre- 
rogatives of  whatever  kind,"  and  founded  in  their  stead  ten  metro- 
political  and  fifty  suffragan  sees,  with  a  new  territorial  circum- 
scription. Thirty  of  the  suppressed  sees,  we  may  observe,  were 
restored  under  Louis  XVIII.  Of  the  sixty  new  diocesan  bishops 
named  at  once  by  the  First  Consul  two  Archbishops  and  ten 
bishops  were  chosen  from  the  ranks  of  the  Constitutionals,  but  they 
were  required  by  the  Pope  before  taking  oilice  to  sign  a  distinct 
renunciation  of  the  "  Constitution  Civile,"  and  further  to  make 
"  a  private  and  verbal  abjuration  of  their  [doctrinal]  '  errors  '  in  the 
presence  of  two  witnesses."  An  elaborate  protest  against  the  Con- 
cordat and  the  suppression  of  the  old  national  episcopate  was  drawn 
up  under  the  title  of  "Reclamations  canoniques  et  respectueuses" 
and  signed  by  3S  bishops,  some  of  whom  continued  to  exercise 
their  ministry  by  means  of  commissaries  or  delegates.  Those 
domiciled  in  England  presided  over  what  was  called  "  la  petite 
Eglise,"  the  last  of  whom,  De  Themine3,  died  in  1829,  after 
refusing  an  urgent  invitation  to  return  to  his  native  country  on 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  1S14;  it  was  not  sufficient, 
he  insisted,  that  the  mouarchy  had  been  restored,  unless  "  the 
religion  of  his  fathers  " — which  the  Concordat  had  subverted — was 
restored  also. 

The  cherished  dream  of  Napoleon,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was 
"  of  a  vast  European  dominion  in  which  he  was  to  govern  the 
consciences  of  his  subjects,  through  the  vassalage  of  the  Pope  and 
the  bishops,  while  he  controlled  them  physically  by  the  power  of 
the  sword."  And  the  refusal  of  Pius  VII.  to  accept  the  post  of 
head  chaplain  in  this  scheme  of  Erastian  theocracy,  in  spite  of  his 
enormous  concessions  in  the  matter  of  the  Concordat  and  the 
Coronation,  provoked  the  bitterest  hostility  of  the  Emperor.  Four 
years  after  the  Coronation  a  French  army  occupied  Rome,  and  the 
Pope  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  Savona,  and  in  1 809  nearly  half  the 
episcopal  sees  in  France  were  vacant  through  his  refusal  to  grant 
institution,  on  the  conditions  imposed  upon  him,  to  the  imperial 
nominees.  Meanwhile  the  entire  body  of  Cardinals  were  peremp- 
torily ordered  to  repair  to  Paris  to  sanction  by  their  presence  at 
his  second  marriage  the  Emperor's  divorce  from  Josephine ; 
thirteen  of  them,  with  Consalvi  at  their  head,  absented  themselves 
from  the  ceremony,  and  were  immediately  banished  and  stripped 
of  their  property  and  rank ;  while  three  of  them,  as  well  as  the 
Abbe  d'Astros,  who  had  encouraged  their  resistance — an  ecclesi- 
astic of  saintly  life  and  held  in  universal  respect — were  kept  in 
close  confinement  at  Vincennes  till  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  Various 
expedients,  such  as  Ecclesiastical  Commissions  and  National 
Councils,  were  resorted  to  without  success  in  order  to  force  the 
hand  of  the  captive  Pontiff,  who  was  at  length  in  June  1 812 
hurried  across  the  Alps  at  the  risk  of  his  life — he  was  then  seventy- 
two  years  old — to  Fontainebleau.  Here,  after  a  private  interview 
with  Napoleon,  who  is  reported  by  some  writers— but  the  Pope 
himself  always  denied  this — to  have  even  used  personal  violence 
towards  him,  Pius  VII.  signed  on  January  25,  1S13,  a  Con- 
cordat which  virtually  surrendered  his  rights  in  the  insti- 
tution of  bishops  into  the  hands  of  the  Emperor;  but  this 
agreement,  extorted  almost  by  force,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Emperor  two  months  afterwards  he  "absolutely  revoked  and 
annulled."  The  fact  evidently  was  that  the  personal  influence  of 
Napoleon,  who  always  exercised  a  kind  of  fascination  over  him, 
coupled  with  his  bodily  weakness  and  state  of  mental  distress  and 
agitation,  had  for  the  moment  overpowered  his  judgment,  for  no 
sooner  had  the  Emperor  taken  his  departure  from  Fontainebleau 
than  he  fell  into  an  agony  of  remorse  which  resulted,  under  the 
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advice  of  Pacca  and  Consalvi,  in  his  formal  retraction  of  an  act  of 
momentary  weakness.  A  year  later  the  Allied  Sovereigns  en- 
tered Paris,  and  the  Senate  pronounced  the  deposition  of  Napo- 
leon. "The  termination  of  this  phase  of  the  memorable  struggle 
between  the  Church  and  the  Revolution,  personitied  as  it  was  by 
Napoleon  and  Pius  VII.  during  the  eight  eventful  years  from  1805 
to  1 8 14)  was  welcomed  with  unfeigned  joy  by  all  true-hearted 
Catholics  in  France.  The  troubles  of  distracted  dioceses  disap- 
peared almost  immediately.  Captives  recovered  their  liberty  on  all 
sides."  It  is  only  due  to  the  memory  of  Pius  VII.  to  put  on 
record  the  Christian  nobility  of  sentiment  which,  in  spite  of  all 
the  treachery  and  ill  usage  he  had  experienced  at  his  hands,  he 
cherished  to  the  last  towards  Napoleon.  This  generous  temper 
was  exemplified  in  the  honourable  retreat  provided  at  Rome  for  the 
members  of  the  ex-Imperial  family,  and  in  the  appeal  contained  in 
a  letter  addressed  to  Consalvi  and  published  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Cardinal's  Memoirs — 

We  are  informed  by  the  family  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  through 
Cardinal  Fesch,  that  tlie  rock  of  the  island  St.  Helena  is  deadly,  and  that 
the  poor  exile  feels  himself  wasting  away  at  every  moment.  We  have 
heard  these  tidings  with  infinite  pain,  which  yon  will  doubtless  share,  for 
we  must  both  of  us  remember  that,  next  to  Cod,  it  is  principally  to  him 
that  we  owe  the  re-establishment  of  religion  in  the  great  kingdom  of  France. 
The  pious  and  courageous  initiative  of  1801  has  caused  us  long  ago  to  forget 
and  forgive  subsequent  injuries.  Savona  and  Fontainebleau  are  merely 
faults  or  the  understanding,  aberrations  of  human  ambition  ;  the  Concordat 
was  an  act  of  Christian  and  truly  heroic  restoration. 

The  mother  and  family  of  Napoleon  nwke  an  appeal  to  our  compassion 
and  generosity  ;  we  think  it  a  matter  of  justice  and  gratitude  to  respond 
to  it.  We  are  sure  that  we  shall  meet  your  wishes  in  charging  you  to 
write  in  our  name  to  the  Allied  Sovereigns,  and  particularly  to  the  Prince 
Regent,  to  entreat  them  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  such  a  prisoner.  It 
would  be  a  source  of  unbounded  satisfaction  to  us  to  have  contributed  to 
diminish  the  miseries  of  Napoleon.  He  can  no  longer  be  dangerous  to  any 
one ;  it  is  our  desire  that  he  should  not  be  for  any  one  a  subject  of 
remorse. 

Of  the  maimer  in  which  Mr.  Jervis  has  executed  his  task 
it  is  difficult  to  speak  too  highly.  This  is  incomparably 
the  best  work  in  our  language  on  the  history  of  the  French 
Church  during  the  critical  epoch  of  the  Revolution  and  the 
Empire  of  Napoleon  I.  We  could  wish,  indeed,  that  in  some 
points  of  technical  detail  the  author  would  take  more  pains 
in  future  editions  to  consult  the  convenience  of  his  readers.  It  is 
fair  to  say  that  the  Index  to  the  present  volume  is  much  fuller  and 
more  serviceable  than  that  appended  to  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
work,  and  in  both  of  them  we  have  an  excellent  Table  of  Con- 
tents. But  we  desiderate  in  both  alike,  what  would  be  a  great 
help  to  the  reader  and  could  easily  be  supplied,  a  separate  title  to 
each  chapter,  embodying  the  main  purport  of  its  contents  ;  and 
the  want  of  a  running  series  of  dates,  either  at  the  head  of  the 
page  or  in  the  margin,  is  a  far  more  serious  and  troublesome 
omission,  not  rendered  less  obtrusive  by  the  peculiarity  of  the 
whimsical  nomenclature  in  vogue  during  the  Revolution,  as  it 
requires  some  dexterity  of  memory  and  mental  arithmetic  to  be 
able  at  a  moment's  notice  to  translate  e.g.  "  9th  Thermidor  !'  or 
"  18th  Floreal''  into  the  ordinary  language  of  the  civilized  world. 
But  these  are  slight  and  very  remediable  blemishes  in  a  work  which 
may  be  confidently  recommended  as  being  indeed  of  indispensable 
service  to  all  students  of  modern  Church  history. 


STATE  PAPERS  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  HENRY  VIII.* 

THIS  is  the  first  time  in  the  publication  of  these  volumes  of 
State  papers  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  that  we  have  been 
confined  to  the  review  of  the  letters  and  despatches  of  a  single 
year.  Though  called  Vol.  VI.  the  book  is  really  the  eleventh  volume 
of  the  series  belonging  to  this  reign,  Mr.  Brewer's  volumes  having 
been  divided  into  two  or  three  parts,  each  as  big  as  an  ordinary 
volume,  and  containing  nearly  a  thousand  pages.  Yet  the  year 
1 533,  to  which  the  present  volume  is  devoted,  is  more  eventful 
perhaps  than  any  preceding  year,  and  there  are  more  new 
documents  analysed  here  than  in  any  other  period  of  equal 
length.  If  we  were  to  judge  from  the  entries  on  the  margin 
of  the  pages,  scarcely  one  in  twenty  of  these  papers  has  ever  been 
printed,  and  few  ot  them  probably  have  been  read  by  writers 
and  historians  of  the  period  ;  and  unquestionably  the  most  inter- 
esting and  the  most  important  are  altogether  new.  There  are 
more  than  two  thousand  papers  ,of  which  some  account  is  given, 
and  about  sixty  of  them  have  appeared  in  the  large  collection  of 
State  Papers  of  the  reign  in  eleven  quarto  volumes,  and  about  forty 
more  in  the  Oxford  Records  of  the  Reformation.  Following  Mr. 
Brewer's  plan,  Mr.  Gairdner  has  produced  a  few  others  from 
Erasmus's  letters  from  Cainusat  and  other  printed  sources;  but 
we  must  express  our  regret  that  he  has  not  included  in  his  col- 
lection some  others  which  are  of  considerable  importance.  We 
noticed  in  our  review  of  his  fifth  volume  the  absence  of  extracts 
from  the  Trevelyan  Papers  and  Maziere  Brady's  Episcopal  Succes- 
sion. And  we  notice  here  the  omission  of  some  very  valuable 
papers,  printed  from  the  Archives  at  Paris  and  Brussels  by  Mr. 
Froude  in  his  edition  of  The  Pilgrim,  by  William  Thomas,  Clerk 
of  the  Council  to  Edward  VI.    There  are  eight  belonging  to  this 

*  Letters  and  Papers,  Foreign  and  Domestic,  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
Preserved  in  the  Public  liecord  Office,  the  British  Museum,  and  elsewhere 
in  England.  Arranged  and  Catalogued  by  James  Gairdner,  Assistant- 
Keeper  of  the  Public  Records,  under  the  Direction  of  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  and  with  the  Sanction  of  Her  Majesty's  Secretaries  of  State.  Vol.  VI. 
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year,  which  throw  additional  light  on  the  other  despatches  from 
foreign  Courts  and  from  the  Imperial  Ambassador  in  England. 
These  last  .are,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  most  valuable 
papers  in  the  whole  volume.  Eustace  Chapuys  had  been  sent  to 
England  three  years  before ;  and  he  enjoyed  the  exceptional 
advantage  of  being  completely  in  the  confidence  of  the  QueeD, 
whose  interests  he  was  trying  with  all  his  power  to  forward,  and 
was  also  in  high  favour  with  the  King  and  his  Ministers,  or  at 
least,  if  he  was  not,  they  found  it  their  interest  to  treat  him  as  if 
he  was  ;  and  accordingly  he  had  opportunities  of  seeing  and  know- 
ing what  was  going  on  in  the  matter  of  the  divorce  more  than  any 
other  diplomatist  of  the  day. 

The  chief  point  of  the  volume  is  of  course  the  conclusion  of  the 
story  of  the  divorce,  for  it  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  practi- 
cally concluded  at  the  end  of  the  year  1533,  though  what  is 
termed  the  "  Sententia  Diliinitiva  Anglici  Matrimonii"  was  not 
issued  till  March  23rd  of  the  following  year.  We  had  hoped 
to  find  some  light  as  to  the  date  of  the  marriage  ceremony 
performed  between  Henry  and  Anne.  We  gave  it  as  our 
opinion  in  our  review  of  the  preceding  volume  that  it  took 
place  on  St.  Erkenwald's  day,  November  14,  on  which  there  was 
always  a  grand  function  at  St.  Paul's ;  and  this  is  the  date  given  by 
Sanders,  Legrand,  and  Hall.  The  supposition  that  it  was  on  the 
25th  of  January,  1533,  rested  solely  upon  the  doubtful  expression  in 
one  of  Cranmer's  letters,  where  he  says,  as  if  he  did  not  know,  or 
pretended  not  to  know,  the  exact  date,  that  it  was  much  about  St. 
Paul's  Day.  Now  it  is  true  that  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul  is  cele- 
brated on  that  day  ;  but  we  have  no  record  that  it  was  ever  spoken  of 
as  St.  Paul's  Bay,  and  the  other  accounts  of  the  marriage  are  some- 
what precise  in  giving  particulars.  We  have  little  doubt  that  the 
14th  of  November  is  the  real  date  of  the  performance  of  the  cere- 
mony, and  those  who  think  that  Anne  Boleyn's  character  for 
chastity  is  at  all  protected  by  the  fact  that  ten  months  elapsed 
before  the  birth  of  Elizabeth  are  welcome  to  make  what  they  can 
of  it.  But  they  will  find  it  hard  to  defend  her  in  face  of  the  docu- 
ments produced  in  the  preceding  volume  of  Mr.  Gairdner's  Calendar. 
Certainly  no  one  at  the  time  believed  in  the  innocence  of  the 
intercourse  between  her  and  her  royal  paramour.  This  point, 
together  with  the  absolute  hatred  entertained  by  the  people  for 
Anne  Boleyn,  is  strikingly  illustrated  throughout  the  volume.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  quote  passages  to  show" this,  as  the  matter 
is  not  anywhere  insisted  on,  but  only  quietly  taken  for  granted  in 
the  correspondence. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  Calendar 
is  the  evidence  it  gives  of  the  opinion  generally  entertained  that 
the  King  would  not  persist  in  being  constant  to  the  lady  even  after 
he  had  actually  married  her.  To  readers  of  the  present  day  this 
is  altogether  a  new  aspect  of  the  case,  and  yet  the  evidence  of  this 
expectation  which  the  volume  contains  is  quite  conclusive.  Not 
only  did  the  Queen  herself  persist  that  her  husband  would  vet  be 
brought  to  a  better  mind  ;  but  the  Imperial  ambassador  to  the  last 
had  not  given  up  hopes  that  Anne  Boleyn  would  be  bowled 
over,  and  the  previous  marriage  admitted  by  the  King  to  be 
binding.  Such  an  issue  it  is  easy  to  see  might  have  been  possible 
if  the  King  had  sooner  conceived  that  disgust  for  his  mistress 
which  three  years  later  brought  her  to  the  scaffold.  And  it  is 
certain  that,  if  such  had  been  Henry's  wish,  he  would  have  found 
easy  and  compliant  tools  in  both  Cromwell  and  Cranmer  in 
giving  effect  to  it.  Even  as  late  as  the  25th  of  September,  1533, 
a  fortnight  after  the  birth  of  Elizabeth,  Eustace  Chapuys  thought 
it  worth  his  while  to  exhort  Cromwell  to  do  his  best  to  induce 
bis  master  to  return  to  the  Queen.  An  ambassador's  person  was 
sacred,  and  he  could  venture  to  suggest  what  would  have  cost 
any  subject  of  the  King  his  head,  if  ever  such  a  suggestion  should 
reach  the  King's  ears.  In  his  despatch  to  the  Emperor  of  the 
27th  of  September  he  details  the  whole  of  his  conversation  on  this 
subject  with  Cromwell.  It  was  evident  that  Chapuys's  argument 
was  based  on  the  supposition,  which  Cromwell  knew  to  be  falla- 
cious, that  Henry  was  already  beginning  to  be  tired  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  and  disappointed  at  her  not  having  given  birth  to  a  son 
who  might  succeed  him,  instead  of  the  Princess  Mary.  No  doubt, 
if  there  were  no  chance  of  a  son  to  succeed  him.  the  King  would 
have  been  willing,  sooner  or  later,  to  sacrifice  Anne  Boleyn,  as  in 
fact  he  did ;  but,  as  to  returning  to  Catharine,  that  was  quite 
another  matter.  If  Catharine  had  died  two  years  earlier  than  she 
did,  the  return  to  the  Papal  obedience  would  have  been  compara- 
tively easy,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  the  validity  of  the  first 
marriage  would  have  paved  the  way  for  another  queen  who  would 
occupy  the  place  of  Anne,  who  would  then  have  had  no  claim  to  the 
title.  That  the  conversation  on  the  subject  actually  took  place 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  for  Chapuys  was  entirely  con- 
fidential with  the  Emperor,  and  had  no  interest  whatever  in 
deceiving  him,  and  it  forms  altogether  the  most  interesting  reve- 
lation in  the  whole  volume. 

Chapuys  began  by  suggesting  to  Cromwell  that  the  return  to 
Catharine  would  be  easier  to  the  King  now  that  he  had  accom- 
plished all  his  desires  than  if  be  had  felt  himself  thwarted.  How 
Chapuys  could  reconcile  himself  to  speaking  of  the  King's  virtue, 
prudence,  and  courtesy,  in  view  of  the  extreme  patience  shown  by 
the  Queen  and  the  forbearance  of  the  Emperor,  or  could  think 
that  such  expressions  would  impose  upon  Cromwell,  we  do  not 
venture  to  attempt  to  explain.  The  means  of  accomplishing 
the  object,  supposing  that  Henry  should  once  be  induced  to  turn 
his  thoughts  in  this  direction,  are  intelligible  and  natural,  and 
such  as  the  King  would  have  found  no  difficulty  in  complying 
with  if  he  should  really  wish  to  give  up  Anne  and  return  to 
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Catharine.  Nothing  would  be  easier,  as  Cbapuys  represented  the 
case,  than  for  the  Emperor  affectionately  to  request  him  to  take 
hack  the  Queen  when  there  would  be  no  suspicion  of  Henry's 
giving  in  from  fear,  and  the  Queen  might  be  allowed  to  swear 
solemnly  in  presence  of  Parliament  that  she  had  been  left  a 
virn-in  by  Prince  Arthur,  which  would  destroy  the  whole  case  for 
the°  divorce.  Neither  need  there  be  any  accusation  brought 
asainst  the  King  for  inconstancy  if  he  should  acknowledge  that 
he  had  been  acting  on  misinformation  in  the  case  :  and  here 
Chapuys  fortified  his  argument  by  adducing  the  examples  of 
Lothair  and  Philip  the  First  and  Third  of  France,  who  had  re- 
turned to  their  lawful  wives  and  given  up  others  with  whom  they  had 
lived  as  adulterers.  Of  course  Chapuys's  whole  case  rested  on  the  alle- 
gation that  the  Pope  had  irrevocably  decreed  that  the  marriage  with 
Anne  Boleyn  was  null  and  void  whilst  the  suit  was  still  pending ; 
and  so  Cromwell  in  his  reply  said  that  the  sentence  was  unjust 
and  invalid  as  had  been  determined  by  the  University  of  Orleans, 
and  that  it  was  possible  the  definitive  sentence  might  yet  be 
in  their  favour,  but  that  for  the  present  he  saw  no  hope  of  effect- 
ing the  Imperial  ambassador's  purpose,  "  seeing  that  matters  were 
too  fresh  and  the  King's  love  too  vehement  to  admit  of  any  such 
proposal  at  present."  And  here  comes  the  most  curious  part  of 
the  conversation,  if  it  is  correctly  reported,  which  there  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt,  though,  if  it  is  true,  Cromwell  was  committing 
himself  grievously  and  running  a  great  risk  of  his  life  if  Chapuys 
should  repeat  his  words.  He  is  represented  as  saying  that  "  it 
was  quite  notorious  that  if  your  Majesty  wished  to  undertake 
■war  against  this  kingdom  it  would  be  very  easy  to  destroy  it,  but 
it  would  be  no  great  profit  to  your  Majesty,  and  it  was  not  to  be 
believed  that  you,  after  receiving  so  many  favours  from  this 
kingdom,  would  consent  to  ruin  it."  The  case  of  Philip  I.  of 
France  certainly  presents  a  considerable  resemblance  to  that  of 
Henry  VIII.  ;  but  Cromwell  was  not  well  read  enough  in  history 
to  remember  it,  and  accordingly  he  asked  to  be  shown  the  account 
of  it,  which  Chapuys  furnished  him  on  the  following  day.  From 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  conversation  it  is  evident  that  Cromwell 
was  not  very  sure  how  long  the  King's  present  fancy  would  last, 
and  was,  in  fact,  in  utrumque  paratus,  biding  his  time,  and  ex- 
plaining to  the  Imperial  ambassador  that  he  was  watching  all 
occasions  to  set  matters  right,  "  but  there  were  some  things  which 
lie  must  lead  with  a  long  hand  and  discreetly." 

In  the  same  letter,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  of 
Chapuys's  despatches,  we  have  two  other  references — the  one 
to  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  the  other  to  Reginald  Pole, 
■which  are  not  without  their  interest.  Chapuys  quotes  Fisher 
as  having  said  that  "the  arms  of  the  Pope  against  these  men 
who  are  so  obstinate  are  more  frail  than  lead,"  adding  that  the 
Emperor  must  interfere  by  "  setting  his  hand  to  it,  in  which 
he  will  do  a  work  as  agreeable  to  God  as  going  against  the 
Turk."  The  other  suggestion  is  one  which  came  from  the  ambas- 
sador himself.  It  was  to  the  effect  that,  if  matters  were  to 
come  to  a  rupture,  it  would  be  advisable  for  the  Emperor  to  secure 
the  assistance  "  of  the  son  of  the  Princess'  governess,  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  to  whom,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
many,  the  Kingdom  would  belong."  This,  of  course,  is  no  other 
than  Cardinal  Pole,  at  that  time  resident  at  Padua.  Chapuys 
adds,  erroneously,  that  Pole  was  of  the  King's  kindred  both  on  the 
father's  and  mother's  side,  and  that  the  Queen  would  be  glad  for 
him  to  marry  the  Princess  Mary,  who,  he  thinks,  would  make  no 
objection.  He  had,  he  said,  numerous  kinsmen  and  others  who 
might  be  depended  on  in  case  of  the  Emperor's  invasion  of  Eng- 
land, in  which  case  he  might  easily  gain  the  greater  part  of  the 
realm.  Amongst  these  probable  adherents  he  mentions  Lord 
Abergavenny,  who  would  be  glad  to  avenge  himself  on  the  King 
for  having  so  long  detained  him  in  prison  with  his  father-in-law, 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham ;  and  adds  that  Lord  Abergavenny  had 
said  that  there  was  not  a  gentleman  in  the  world  who  would 
do  more  hearty  service  to  the  Emperor  than  he.  It  would  have 
"been  an  awkward  mischance  for  Cromwell,  as  well  as  for  Lord 
Abergavenny,  if  this  despatch  had  been  intercepted.  Fortunately 
it  reached  its  destination,  and  has  ever  since  lain  hid  and  un- 
noticed in  the  Archives  at  Vienna. 

Our  readers  may  judge  for  themselves,  from  our  account  of  this 
one  document,  of  the  remarkable  interest  attaching  to  these  de- 
spatches of  Eustace  Chapuys,  which  follow  each  other  at  intervals 
of  about  a  week.  They  give  a  complete  history  of  the  proceedings 
at  Court  during  this  eventful  year.  There  is  so  much  to  notice  in 
them  that  we  mustreserve  our  account  of  them  foranother  occasion. 
They  are  the  most  important  despatches  in  the  volume,  but  we 
shall  hope  to  be  able  to  say  something  also  of  the  other  documents 
which  occupy  nine-tenths  of  its  contents. 

(To  be  continued.*) 


TWO  MEN  AND  A  MAID.* 

REVIEWING  a  former  work  of  fiction  by  Miss  Jay,  we  re- 
marked that  her  books  might  be  called  scenery  novels,  since 
the  effects  of  nature  were  invariably  arranged  so  as  to  harmonize 
with  the  moods  of  the  hero  or  heroine.  Her  present  story  is  a 
marvellous  example  of  the  thoroughness  with  which  she  has  de- 
veloped her  system.  In  this  case  the  results  are  singularly  de- 
pressing, for  the  plot  is  consistently  dark  and  sinister,  and  Nature 
has  been  dressed  in  the  deepest  mourning,  which  she  is  made  to 
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parade  ostentatiously  with  a  sort  of  gloomy  coquetry.  Possibly  on 
a  future  occasion  we  may  have  a  companion  study  in  which  the 
world  shall  be  smiling  on  the  sunny  loves  of  some  spoiled  darling  of 
fortune  who  lounges  along  the  banks  of  laughing  streams,  through 
meadows  enamelled  with  brilliant  wild  flowers.  A  propos,  by  the 
by,  of  meadows  and  spring  flowers,  we  are  doubly  bound  to  do 
justice  to  Miss  Jay's  method  of  landscape-painting.  In  an  earlier 
article  we  had  reason  to  reproach  her  with  indulging  in  the 
wildest  license  of  romance,  and  mixing  up  the  signs  of  the  seasons 
in  inextricable  confusion.  She  made  the  first  violets  of  the  year 
grow  luxuriantly  under  the  rank  herbage  of  early  summer,  and 
she  backed  up  the  beds  of  violets  that  bloomed  in  her  fore- 
grounds with  rich  autumnal  harvests  of  golden  grain.  It  would 
seem  that  experience  has  taught  her  caution,  if  it  has 
not  improved  her  knowledge  of  the  country.  She  is  more 
guarded  in  her  beautiful  and  rapturous  descriptions  ;  she 
carefully  avoids  compromising  details,  and  confines  herself 
to  safe  though  picturesque  generalities.  When  hearts  are  shrivel- 
ling under  blight  in  the  bitter  storms  of  the  autumn,  or  when  the 
landscapes  are  shivering  in  the  icy  grip  of  the  winter,  you  cannot 
go  far  wrong  in  representing  trees  without  foliage,  and  in  dwelling 
on  the  prevailing  tsnse  of  desolation  in  a  country  that  is  extra- 
ordinarily bleak  and  dreary.  Given  three  shattered  lives  as  the 
substructure  of  your  sad  plot,  and  it  is  simple  enough  to  throw  in 
the  approximate  surroundings.  Whether  it  is  sound  art  to 
elaborate  a  tragic  il  work  in  the  darkest  sepia  must  be  very 
much  a  matter  oi  opinion.  But  it  is  quite  certain  that,  if  the 
purpose  of  fiction  is  to  enliven  or  entertain,  Tvio  Men  and  a  Maul 
must  be  condemned  unhesitatingly.  The  story  is  a  dismal  one, 
from  the  first  page  to  the  last,  while  it  is  morbidly  fantastic 
beyond  the  limits  of  credibility. 

We  maintain  that  the  only  legitimate  foundation  for  a  tale  of 
unmitigated  mystery  and  horror  must  be  an  admirable  plausi- 
bility of  sinister  characters,  driven  forward  by  inevitable  destiny 
in  the  shape  of  irresistible  circumstances.  Miss  Jay  seems  to  have 
devised  her  plot  on  some  vague  ideas  of  this  kind ;  but  she  has 
failed  signally  in  giving  effect  to  them.  The  impetuous  passions 
she  sets  in  motion  are  checked  in  their  swing  by  some  caprice 
which  she  seldom  troubles  herself  to  account  for ;  and  we  fancy 
we  can  follow  her  in  each  stage  of  her  work',  as  she  labours  un- 
intelligently  to  "  pile  up  the  agony."  Richard  Glamorgan,  her 
leading  hero,  is  a  monster  of  self-tormenting  perversity  rather 
than  a  man.  He  is  credited  with  an  intense  hankering  after 
love,  which  might  possibly  have  made  him  an  object  for  sympathy 
had  he  been  more  earnest  and  single-minded.  But  his  character 
is  shallow  where  it  ought  to  be  profound,  and  passionate  where, 
according  to  consistency,  it  should  be  indifferent.  He  is  Othello 
and  Iago  in  one,  and  with  his  distempered  brain  he  lends  a  ready 
ear  to  the  malicious  whisperings  of  a  diseased  imagination.  He  has 
lived  for  years,  wasted  his  substance,  wrecked  his  fortune,  and  com- 
promised his  future  with  a  worthless  woman  whom  he  has  tempted 
to  sin,  but  whom  his  intelligence  has  been  quite  insufficient  to 
fathom.  Brought  into  contact  with  Alice  Chepstow,  the  heroine  of 
the  book,  he  seems  to  be  the  very  man  she  would  naturally  have 
shrunk  from.  Alice  is  the  younger  daughter  of  a  poor  Welsh 
clergyman,  and  Glamorgan  is  supposed  to  be  proprietor  of  an 
unembarrassed  property  in  the  parish.  But  it  is  not  his  imaginary 
wealth  that  tempts  her,  as  we  never  expect  that  she  will  be  shaken 
in  her  attachment  to  him  by  the  knowledge  that  he  stands  really 
on  the  brink  of  insolvency.  She  is  bright  and  cheerful,  and  re- 
presented at  first  as  somewhat  volatile,  and  we  are  almost  left  to 
suppose  that,  if  Glamorgan  has  won  her  heart,  it  is  rather  by  some 
spell  than  by  his  personal  qualities.  Indeed  the  suggestion  that 
he  has  cast  a  spell  over  the  light-hearted  maiden  would  be  more  in 
accordance  with  the  mystical  tone  of  the  novel  than  any  more 
worldly-minded  explanation.  Miss  Alice  is  no  fool,  however, 
and  when  she  has  been  once  committed  to  the  moody  misan- 
thrope by  a  formal  engagement,  her  eyes  might  have  been 
opened  time  after  time.  She  is  by  no  means  the  kind  of  girl 
likely  to  fall  in  love  with  gentlemen  of  the  gloomy  type  of  a 
Giaour  or  a  Corsair.  She  is  sensitive  to  weakness ;  she  craves 
for  the  affection  to  which  she  has  always  been  used,  for  she 
has  been  cherished  by  a  fond  father  and  a  doting  sister,  who 
have  done  their  best  to  spoil  her  for  the  ordinary  worries  of  life. 
They  have  been  making  sacrifices  to  surround  her  with  little 
luxuries  while  suffering  themselves  from  the  privations  of  a 
straitened  income,  and  they  have  succeeded  in  keeping  her  gay 
and  light-hearted  by  locking  the  family  skeleton  out  of  sight  in 
their  cupboard.  From  all  that  Miss  Jay  lets  us  see  of  her 
heroine,  we  repeat  that  Alice  Chepstow  would  have  shrunk  in 
involuntary  repugnance  from  the  grim  and  exacting  proprietor  of 
Plas  Ruthven.  And  even  had  he  been  a  milder-mannered  man, 
or  had  he  carried  an  everyday  mask  more  comfortably,  the  horrors 
of  the  dismal  old  house  he  inhabited  might  have  disenchanted  one 
so  susceptible  to  external  influences.  But  it  is  essential  to  the 
dramatic  denouement  of  a  most  extravagant  story  that  a  naturally 
gay  and  impressionable  nature  should  be  the  victim  of  an  incarna- 
tion of  malignant  passions,  very  slightly  leavened  by  more  amiable 
qualities.  So  Alice  Chepstow  is  not  only  engaged  to  Richard 
Glamorgan,  which  might  have  happened  to  her  in  a  moment  of 
impulse  and  self-oblivion,  but  he  binds  her  over  to  her  hasty  pledge 
with  fetters  that  she  perversely  rivets.  She  sees  clearly  that  he  is 
devoured  with  unreasoning  jealousy.  She  knows  well  that 
nothing  will  ever  correct  him  of  that  vice,  since  it  has  inter- 
twined its  fibres  with  each  nerve  in  his  system.  In  vain  her  sister, 
whom  she  thoroughly  trusts,  appeals  to  her  affectionately  with 
most  circumstantial  warnings,  telling  her  unpleasant  stories  of  her 
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betrothed  as  a  youth,  which  supplied  an  unmistakable  touchstone 
to  his  character.  She  is  even  proof  against  a  humiliating  confes- 
sion by  himself,  averring  his  own  weakness  and  unworthiness, 
and  not  ending  with  any  satisfactory  assurance  of  his  penitence. 
Time  after  time  she  has  the  opportunity  of  breakiug  from  her 
engagement,  when  his  jealousy  of  phantom  rivals  hurries  him  into 
overbearing  and  unmanly  outbreaks  of  violence.  Time  after  time 
she  not  only  forgives  the  offence,  but  makes  advances  that  are 
nothing  less  than  humiliating.  He  leaves  her,  with  promises 
of  constancy,  to  accept  a  good  appointment  in  the  East.  We 
should  say,  by  the  way,  that  any  possible  retrenchment  on  an 
income  of  1,500/.  a  year  in  China  would  have  been  miserably 
inadequate  to  liquidate  the  liabilities  that  had  swamped  so 
considerable  a  property  as  Plas  Iiuthven.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
it  is  understood  that  the  adventurer  has  never  had  the 
chance  of  retrieving  the  follies  of  his  past  by  rigid  economies  in 
China.  His  death  is  reported  in  the  papers  among  the  casual- 
ties on  a  trading  steamer  that  had  been  boarded  by  Malay  pirate3. 
But  Alice  Chepstow,  in  place  of  regaining  her  elasticity  of  mind 
now  that  the  incubus  that  had  weighed  upon  her  has  been  lifted 
off  by  Providence,  cherishes  his  memory  with  an  inexplicable 
fondness,  and  seems  to  be  in  a  fair  way  of  committing  a  form  of 
suttee  by  slow  self-torture. 

We  hesitate  to  pitch  our  language  in  a  key  that  jars  with  the 
tone  of  the  author's  high-strung  fiction  ;  but  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  conceive  a  healthy-minded  English  girl,  as  Miss  Chepstow  was 
originally  represented,  making  such  a  fool  of  herself.  We  could 
as  easily  imagine  her  living  on  and  sighing  with  her  neck  twisted 
over  her  shoulder — an  accident  which  might  very  well  have 
happened  to  her  in  one  of  her  lover's  fits  of  frenzied  jealousy. 
However,  if  she  pines  away  for  a  time  in  her  strange  devotion 
to  his  truculent  rnernor}',  she  has  soon  more  substantial  reason  for 
worry.  She  is  enveloped  in  a  dismal  atmosphere  of  horrors  and 
becomes  the  sport  and  mockery  of  mysterious  enemies.  She 
stumbles  across  signs  and  omens  when  she  takes  her  strolls  abroad 
in  the  graveyard,  or  when  she  visits  the  tablet  in  the  village 
church  that  commemorates  the  fate  of  her  departed  admirer.  She 
distinguishes  ghastly  faces  in  the  winter  evenings,  flattening  their 
pale  noses  against  the  window  panes  ;  and  is  beckoned  down  from 
her  bedroom  when  she  has  retired  for  the  night,  by  spectral 
figures  gliding  through  the  trees  in  the  moonlight.  We  should 
have  said  that  she  or  her  calmer  friends,  had  they  taken  counsel  of 
their  common  sense,  might  have  been  capable  of  "  putting  two 
and  two  together."  For,  simultaneously  with  these  apparitions 
and  sinister  warnings,  a  most  eccentric  tenant  has  occupied 
the  ghostly  mansion  of  Plas  Ruthven ;  and  he  exhibits  an 
agility  and  plays  malicious  tricks  which  are  absolutely  in- 
consistent with  his  venerable  aspect.  Shunning  his  species  and 
the  light  of  day,  he  tracks  Miss  Chepstow  in  her  evening  walks, 
and  on  one  occasion  he  actually  chases  her,  when  she  owes 
her  escape  to  the  nimbleness  of  her  legs.  The  Chepstow  family 
might  have  surely  guessed  what  is  patent  to  the  least  experienced 
novel-reader,  that  Glamorgan  was  never  murdered  at  all,  and  that 
his  family  mansion  is  tenanted  by  its  owner.  But,  to  bring  all  the 
circumstances  within  the  comprehension  of  the  meanest  capacity, 
he  keeps  a  minute  diary,  in  the  manner  of  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins, 
which  Miss  Jay  publishes.  Glamorgan  is  living  close  to  his  be- 
trothed, more  passionately  in  love  and  more  jealous  than  ever.  He 
could  have  married  and  made  himself  and  her  comfortably  miser- 
able, had  he  disclosed  his  identity  when  he  must  have  clearly  seen 
that  she  was  dying  of  sorrow  for  him.  But  not  even  that  visible 
sign  could  satisfy  his  scepticism,  and  he  waits  till  he  becomes  a 
witness  of  some  apparent  love-passages  which  might  really  supply 
fuel  to  his  consuming  jealousy.  Alice,  under  strong  family 
pressure,,  has  consented  to  try  to  bury  the  dead  past,  and,  marry- 
ing an  admirer  for  whom  she  has  always  had  a  regard,  give  her 
health  and  happiness  a  fresh  chance  in  the  future.  How 
a  man  so  sensible  as  Mr.  Philip  Kingston  should  have  con- 
sented to  minister  in  the  circumstances  to  her  diseased  mind, 
in  the  double  capacity  of  husband  and  physician,  passes  our 
comprehension.  He,  too,  is  blind  and  deaf  to  warnings  and 
omens.  But  never  is  his  odd  behaviour  more  extraordinary 
than  when  he  recovers  a  dying  bride  who  has  been  snatched  from 
him  by  a  melodramatic  plot  on  the  very  day  of  their  marriage. 
Alice  has  been  practically  murdered  by  the  refined  cruelty  of  the 
revengeful,  though  still  devoted,  Glamorgan  ;  and  all  her  affection 
for  him  appears  to  revive  with  that  ambiguous  evidence  of  his 
constancy.  And  Kingston  admits  the  murderer  to  the  victim's 
deathbed,  and  suppresses  his  own  personality  with  gentlemanlike 
unobtrusiveness,  while  the  spouses  who  had  been  united  in  the  sight 
of  heaven  take  leave  of  each  other  in  a  series  of  effusive  interviews. 
"  Every  day  I  go  to  the  vicarage  ;  every  day  I  sit  for  hours, 
holding  my  darling  in  my  arms,  for  it  is  only  while  lying  so  that 
she  seems  at  rest."  And  with  perhaps  the  most  singular  passage 
from  Mr.  Glamorgan's  curious  diary  we  may  appropriately  close 
our  notice  of  Miss  Jay's  remarkable  novel. 


HATFIELD  CHASE.* 

WE  are  always  glad  to  welcome  a  new  local  monograph. 
Such  works,  whatever  their  defects,  are  sure  to  contain 
something  valuable,  and  to  give  us  information  which  we  could 
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ill  spare.  The  handsome  quarto  before  us  is  an  example  both  of 
the  excellences  and  the  defects  of  this  class  of  literature.  Mr. 
Tomlinson,  a  native  of  the  historical  district  of  Hatfield  Chase, 
has  evidently  found  the  compilation  of  this  book  a  labour  of  love. 
He  confesses  to  "  a  covetous  desire  to  accumulate  facts  respecting 
his  native  locality."  But  the  pleasure  of  collecting  is  commonly 
greater  than  that  of  inspecting  collections.  The  book  before  us  is 
undeniably  a  valuable  contribution  to  local  history,  but  it  must  be 
acknowledged  to  be  somewhat  dreary  reading.  Qui  yeut  dire 
tout,  ennuie." 

Mr.  Tomlinson's  history  is  based  upon  the  MS.  collections 
of  Abraham  I)e  la  Pryme,  whose  amusing  gossiping  Diary,  pub- 
lished by  the  Surtees  Society,  must  be  familiar  to  many  of  our 
readers.  De  la  Pryme  was  born  on  the  Level  towards  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  there  "  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  brief  but  laborious  life,"  amassing  materials  to  illustrate  the 
history  of  the  Chase,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  are  in  the 
Lansdowne  Collection  in  the  British  Museum.  Of  these  materials 
Mr.  Tomlinson  acknowledges  to  having  made  "  free  use."  Indeed 
many  of  his  pages  are  simple  transcripts  from  Be  la  Pryme's  MSS., 
the  greater  part  of  which,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  primaeval  times, 
is,  except  for  the  quaintness  of  its  style,  unworthy  of  reproduction. 
We  could  have  well  spared  De  la  Pryme's  disquisitions  on  "  Hatfield 
Chase  before  the  Roman  conquest,"  where  we  are  told  that  the 
original  inhabitants  of  Hatfield  Chase  were  partly  of  "  the  great 
and  famous  nation  oftheCimeri  or  Cuinbri,  who  were  driven  out  of 
Colosyria  (sic)  by  the  Massagetes  ";  partly  "the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Canaan,  driven  out  by  the  victorious  Israelites,  who  took  ship- 
ping with  their  wives,  children,  and  goods,"  and  came  by  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  to  Yorkshire ;  partly  "  the  Grecians,  who  came 
hither  under  Phileas  Taurominites,  about  150  years  before  Cresar's 
days,''  and  were  "  mightily  taken  with  the  pleasantness  of  the 
country."  Unhappily  De  la  Pryme's  speculations  have  dazzled  our 
author's  eyes  and  led  him  astray  from  the  commonplace  path  of 
sober  topographical  research  into  ethnological  quagmires  where  he 
misses  his  footing  altogether  and  flounders  hopelessly.  Thus  Mr, 
Tomlinson  gravely  informs  us  that  Britain  was  peopled  by  "  Gala- 
tians  at  some  period  between  the  times  of  Abraham  and  David." 
These  Galatians  were  "  descendants  of  a  Trojan  ancestry,"  who 
had  escaped  from  the  Greeks  as  the  Canaanites  had  escaped  from 
the  victorious  Israelites  under  Joshua,  and  "  about  the  time  that 
Abdon,  the  son  of  Hillel,  the  Pirathonite,  judged  Israel,"  made  their 
way  to  the  shores  of  Britain.  "  This,"  triumphantly  exclaims  Mr. 
Tomlinson,  "  would  bring  the  genealogy  of  Britain  down  (query 
"  up  ")  to  about  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  eighty-five  before 
Christ,  a  pedigree  ancient  enough  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  here- 
ditary pride ! "  Whatever  the  original  faith  of  these  supposed 
Galatians  may  have  been,  it  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  by  the  time 
they  become  known  to  us  they  had  "  evidently  merged  into  idola- 
try," having  as  the  object  of  their  adoration  "  some  phase  of  the 
great  God  Sun"  (sic),  as  is  proved  from  "the  British  cromlechs, 
these  gigantic  orreries  ! "  Evidently  Mr.  Tomlinson  considers 
cromlech  another  name  for  concentric  stone  circles,  none  of  which, 
by  the  way,  or  any  monument  of  the  kind,  are  to  be  found  within 
a  hundred  miles  of  Hatfield  Chase.  These,  he  continues,  "  testify 
to  our  native  worship  of  the  sun,"  and  at  the  same  time,  in  some 
mysterious  way,  which  none  but  Mr.  Tomlinson  can  explain,  pre- 
sent to  his  mind  "  a  faint  and  imperfect  reflex  of  the  Mosaic  dis- 
pensation." 

Then  after  wandering  from  the  cromlechs  to  the  graves,  from 
Jacob's  Pillar  backwards  to  Abraham's  Grove  at  Beersheba,  with 
regard  to  which,  he  tells  us,  we  ought  doubtless  to  read,  not 
that  the  patriarch  "  planted  a  grove,"  but  "  planted  his  worship  in 
a  grove" — "since,"  he  sagely  remarks,  "  he  would  scarcely  wait 
for  the  trees  to  grow  before  he  made  the  place  sacred  " — we  find 
our  author  gravely  accepting  Sir  James  Hall's  fanciful,  and  long 
since  exploded,  theory  of  the  derivation  of  Gothic  architecture 
from  the  interlacing  boughs  of  an  avenue  of  trees,  "  the  realiza- 
tion of  a  forest  in  stone,  the  symbol  and  fact  of  a  sacred  grove." 

The  truth  is  that  Mr.  Tomlinson's  province  is  that  of  the  local 
topographer.  The  work  he  has  done  in  this  humble,  but  most 
useful,  branch  of  literature  is  well  done ;  but  he  should  not 
attempt  more  ambitious  flights.  How  he  succeeds  in  history 
we  may  see  from  the  following  passage.  Having  given  us  a 
glimpse  of  Edward  III.  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  as  the  first 
king  after  the  Conquest  "  who  became  closely  identified  with 
Hatfield,  dating  from  the  manor-house  several  documents,"  and 
having  described  him  as  "  a  promising  youth  enough,  and  well 
featured,  but  scarcely  ripe  to  become  a  ruler  when  mo9t  boys 
are  going  apprenticeship  (sic)  to  a  trade " ;  and  having  told  us 
how,  in  spite  of  his  repeated  imposts,  "  the  English  were  proud  of 
their  King,  and  the  King  gloried  in  his  Queen,"  he  thus  closes  his 
narrative : — 

But  the  King  went  sadly  wrong  after  Philippa's  death,  showing,  in  Iced, 
signs  of  dotage.  He  began  to  demean  himself,  much  to  the  public 
disgust,  with  Alice  Ferrers,  who  had  been  one  of  the  Queen's  bed-chamber 
ladies.  By  a  grant  made  August  1373  he  gave  to  this  woman  the  jewels 
which  had  belonged  to  his  late  Queen  ;  and  so  impudent  did  this  Alice 
become  through  the  King's  favour,  that  she  would  take  her  seat  with  the 
judges  on  the  bench  and  dictate  their  verdicts.    At  length  the  end  came. 

We  here  see  Mr.  Tomlinson  as  a  writer  of  history.  Now  let  us 
look  at  him  as  a  geologist.  Nothing  comes  amiss  to  him.  He  is 
as  ready  with  a  theory  of  the  Deluge  as  with  the  ethnology  of  the 
British  Isles.    The  value  of  the  two  is  about  equal: — 

Water  is  fathered  among  the  lulls.  It  runs  down  the  valleys  through 
streams  and  rivers  until  the  effluence  is  absorbed  by  the  sea.    From  tie 
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ocean's  level  all  earthly  protuberances  are  calculated.  Furthermore,  this 
great  globe  itself  turns  on  its  axis  (when  a  boy  I  used  to  read  it  axle], 
while  ever  and  anon  the  stormy  winds  do  blow.  Then  the  sea  staggers 
like  a  drunken  man  [the  Psalmist,  we  think,  uses  this  image  of  those  who 
sail  on  the  sea ;  its  appropriateness  to  the  sea  itself  we  fail  to  discern],  roars 
•without  reason,  and  belches  up  foam.  But  supposing  there  occurred  a  jerk, 
or  sudden  declension  of  the  earth's  axis  (  for  alt  motion  will  cause  wear  and 
tear),  what  would  happen  then  ?  A  riood  such  as  Noah  witnessed,  and 
•which  geology  teaches  us  has  periodically  taken  place  thousands  of  years 
before  Noah  had  a  being. 

But  let  us  leave  this  unprofitable  talk  and  come  to  the  main 
object  of  the  work,  the  history  of  Hatfield  Chase,  which  is  well 
described  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Green,  in  his  Making  of  England,  as 
"a  northern  outline  of  the  great  fen  through  which  the  Trent 
made  its  way  to  the  Humber" — "a  wild  waste  of  oak,  forest 
and  marsh,  broken  by  lifts  of  slightly  higher  ground."    It  was 
constantly  inundated*  by  the  Don  and  its  tributary  streams,  for 
the  most  part  narrow,  shallow,  and  winding,  totally  inade- 
quate to  carry  off  the  waters  of  so  large  a  drainage  area,  almost 
the  entire  rainfall  of  the  counties  of  York,  Derby,  Notts,  and 
North  Lincoln.    The  Chase  formed  a  part  of  the  wide  district  of 
Axholme,  described  by  Mr.  Smiles  in  his  Lives  of  the  Engineers — 
which,  by  the  way,  affords  a  far  clearer  idea  of  the  nature  and 
physical  geography  of  the  tract  than  we  can  gather  from  all  Mr. 
Tomlinson's  elaborate  pages — as  a  large  fresh-water  bay,  formed 
by  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Don,  Went,  Ouse,  and  Trent, 
bounded  by  the  uplands  of  Yorkshire  on  the  west,  and  those 
of  Lincolnshire  on  the  east.     Hatfield — the  Heathtield,  a  dry 
rising  ground  in  the  midst  of  the  waste  of  waters — lies  along  the 
Yorkshire  edge  of  the  level  to  the  west.    It  comprised  about 
seventy  thousand  acres,  chiefly  inundated,  the  water  "finding  its 
way  to  the  sea  through  many  changing  channels,  like  the  rivers  of 
the  Fens."    Usually  shallow,  except  in  flood  times,  in  various 
places  there  were  deeper  meres,  affording  capital  fishing.  This 
fact  is  recorded  in  the  local  names  Fishlake,  Fishtoft,  &c.    "  Within 
a  radius  of  three  miles  of  Hatfield,"  writes  Mr.  Tomlinson,  "  there 
were  no  less  than  twenty  fisheries,  each  computed  to  yield  annually 
a  thousand  eels."    In  the  parish  and  liberty  of  Thorne  there  were 
as  many  as  fifty-three  copyhold  fisheries  held  of  the  lord  of  the 
manor  of  Hatfield.    Special  statutes  regulated  the  preservation  of 
these  fisheries,  with  their  accompanying  ancient  rights  of  "  fish- 
garths,"  a  source  of  constant  strife  and  litigation  between  the 
owners  and  the  townspeople  on  the  banks,  the  free  passage  of  the 
rivers  being  greatly  impeded  by  their  weirs  and  stakes.  Hatfield,  in 
spite  of  its  water  surroundings,  was  a  Royal  manor  and  chase  from 
very  early  times,  its  rises  of  firm  ground  affording  covert  for  ! 
countless  herds  of  deer.     Whether  the  Northumbrian  Edwin 
had  a  palace  here,  as  De  la  Pryme  confidently   asserts — Mr. 
Tomlinson,  of  course,  following  in  his  wake — is  at  least  open 
to  question.     It  is  true  that  it  was  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood  of  the   present  town   of  Hatfield   that  the  great 
battle  of  Heathfield  was  fought  between  the  Christian  monarch 
of  Northumbria  and  Penda,  the  fierce  champion  of  heathenism, 
in  which  the  former  was  defeated  and  slain,  his  own  over- 
throw proving  the  ruin  of  his  kingly  house  and  the  temporary 
crushing  of  the  faith  of  the  Cross.    But  it  is  more  probable  that 
Edwin  came  hither  with  his  army  to  defend  this  "  strong  and 
narrow  gateway  into  the  Northumbrian  territory,"  and  that  the 
choice  of  Hatfield  as  a  Royal  residence  must  be  ascribed  to  a 
later  period  of*  our  history.    The  manor  of  Hatfield,  though  granted 
by  the  Conqueror  to  William  of  Warren  as  part  of  the  great 
fee  of  Conisborough,  had  somehow  reverted  to  the  Crown  before 
the  time  of  Edward  II. 

One  of  the  few  historical  events  which  have  illustrated  the  annals 
of  Hatfield  was  the  birth,  in  1336,  of  that  monarch's  grandchild, 
Edward  III.'s  little  son,  called  William  of  Hatfield  from  the  place  of 
his  nativity.  His  mother,  Queen  Philippa,  who  was  accompanying 
her  husband  on  his  Scotch  campaign,  "  in  the  vain  hope  of 
shoreing  up  the  tottering  edifice  of  anti-national  royalty  "  (to  quote 
Mr.  Warburton)  finding  herself  unequal  to  continued  fatigue,  left 
the  King,  and  was  returning  by  easy  stages  to  London,  to  await 
her  confinement,  when,  falling  sick  at  Doncaster,  she  caused  her- 
self to  be  conveyed  to  the  nearest  Royal  residence,  that  of  Hat- 
field, where,  after  several  months  of  protracted  weakness,  she  gave 
birth  to  a  son.  The  infant  only  survived  his  birth  a  few  weeks. 
His  body  was  carried  to  York,  and  buried  in  the  Minster  with 
great  pomp.  If  Mr.  Tomlinson  had  consulted  Edward  III.'s 
wardrobe  book  he  would  have  found  some  curious  details  of  the 
funeral  of  this  Royal  infant.  Three  hundred  and  ninety-three 
pounds  of  wax  were  burnt  round  the  body  at  Hatfield,  and  at 
Yrork  expenses  were  also  incurred  for  three  cloths  of  gold,  draperied, 
to  place  over  the  corpse  and  tomb,  also  for  a  hood  for  the  face,  for 
webs,  linen,  and  herses.  Alms  amounting  to  99/.  3s.  $%d.  were  given 
by  the  King  "  for  the  soul  of  his  son  William"  at' Hatfield  and 
Yrork,  and  for  poor  widows  who  watched  round  the  corpse.  As 
soon  as  the  necessities  of  the  campaign  permitted  him  to  move 
southward,  Edward  hastened  down  to  Hatfield,  where  Philippa 
had  been  lingering  in  feeble  health.  Here,  to  quote  De  la  Pryme, 
"  having  condoled  with  her  for  her  loss,  and  perceived  that  she 
was  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery,  and  even  almost  well,  after  having 
spent  a  few  days  in  the  Chace  they  all  departed,  with  the  Queen 
amongst  them,  to  London,  where  they  happily  arrived  about  the 
latter  end  of  November."  When  in  1 537  the  Northern  counties  were 
thrown  into  confusion  by  the  popular  rising  known  as  the 
"  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,"  it  was  in  Southern  Yorkshire  that  the 
rebels  and  the  King's  forces  were  brought  face  to  face.  A  large 
body  of  the  Royal  troops  occupied  Hatfield,  from  which  place  the 


Duke  of  Norfolk,  their  general,  dated  several  of  his  orders  and 
proclamations.  A  few  years  after  this,  1 541,  great  preparations 
were  made  for  the  reception  of  Henry  VIII.,  who,  on  his 
progress  to  York,  was  expected  to  turn  aside  with  his  young 
Queen,  Catharine  Howard,  to  enjoy  a  day's  hunting  in  hi3  Royal 
Chase  of  Hatfield.  The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  the  Master  of  the 
Chase,  had  received  orders  to  have  twenty  bucks  ready  to  be  let 
loose,  as  soon  as  "  our  dread  Sovereign  appears "  to  secure  him. 
good  sport.  The  King,  however,  changed  his  mind.  Hatfield 
was  not  visited,  and,  let  us  hope,  the  bucks  regained  their  liberty. 
The  next  Royal  visitor  was  Prince  Henry,  eldest  son  of  James  I., 
who  on  a  journey  to  York  rested  at  Hatfield  on  his  way  and 
enjoyed  a  day's  sport  in  the  Chase.  De  la  Pryme  gives  a  curiously 
graphic  account,  reproduced  by  Mr.  Tomlinson,  of  the  second  day's 
chase.  The  deer,  to  the  number  of  some  hundreds,  having  taken 
to  the  water,  they  were  surrounded  by  "  a  little  Royal  navy,"  and 
were  "  driven  to  Thornmere,  where  their  antlers  showed  like  a 
forest."  The  hunters,  paddling  about  among  them  and  selecting 
the  fattest,  "  returned  in  Triumph  with  their  Bootys  to  land."  The 
Prince,  we  are  told,  was  "  very  merry,  and  well  pleased  at  his 
Day's  work." 

"  This  was  the  last  battue  on  the  Royal  Chase  of  Hatfield." 
Shortly  after  Prince  Henry's  visit,  James  I.,  who  in  this  as  in 
some  other  matters  showed  an  intelligence  beyond  his  age,  re- 
solved to  attempt  the  drainage  of  the  district.  Cornelius 
Vermuyden,  the  celebrated  Dutch  engineer,  was  called  in  and 
declared  the  scheme  quite  practicable,  careless  of  the  verdict  of 
a  jury  of  local  wiseacres  summoned  by  the  King,  who  pronounced 
it  utterly  impossible.  James  trusted  the  wise  Dutchman  more 
than  his  Yorkshire  jury,  and  the  work  was  determined  on.  He 
did  not  live  to  see  his  project  carried  out.  The  contract  between 
the  Crown  and  Vermuyden,  by  which  one-third  of  the  reclaimed 
land  was  to  become  the  property  of  the  engineer  and  his  partners 
in  the  enterprise,  whose  names — Valkenburgh,  Vernatti,  Boccard, 
Corsellis,  &c. — mark  their  foreign  extraction,  was  signed  by 
Charles  I.  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  May  24,  1626.  In  three 
years  the  work  so  solemnly  pronounced  impracticable  was  vir- 
tually completed.  In  spite  of  the  threats  and  open  hostility  of 
the  mutinous  natives,  wrho,  taking  the  law  into  their  own  hands, 
broke  down  the  embankments,  destroyed  the  dykes,  and  assaulted 
the  Flemish  workmen  as  foreigners  and  marauders,  causing  the 
death  of  some,  an  immense  tract  of  rich  land  was  completely  re- 
covered from  the  waters,  the  "  wandering  beggars  "  who  had  been 
the  pest  of  the  district  disappeared,  and  there  was  abundant 
employment  with  good  wages  for  all  who  were  willing  to  work. 
In  January  1629  the  undertaker  became  Sir  Cornelius  Vermuyden, 
as  a  recognition  of  the  benefits  conferred  on  the  nation  by  adding 
so  largely  to  its  cultivable  area.  The  whole  history,  a  most 
curious  and  interesting  one,  may  be  read  at  length  in  Mr. 
Tomlinson's  pages.  It  is,  however,  too  prolix  to  be  interesting 
to  the  general  reader,  who  may  be  directed  to  a  much  shorter 
and  more  intelligible  narrative  in  Mr.  Smiles's  Lives  of  the 
Engineers.  This  drainage  was  the  destruction  of  the  Chase. 
Before  the  reclamation  of  the  fens  brought  the  district  gene- 
rally under  cultivation,  deer  were  as  plentiful  as  e'leep  upon 
the  hills  in  other  parts  of  England.  "  In  despight  of  ye  Laws," 
writes  De  la  Pryme,  "  poor  people  got  a  good  liveing  out  of  the 
same,"  and  venison  was  no  greater  rarity  in  a  poor  man's  kitchen 
than  mutton  became  afterwards."  "  No  doubt,"  adds  Mr. 
Tomlinson,  "  when  the  deerstealer  was  caught  it  was  bad  for 
him."  The  tower  on  the  Peel  Hill  at  Thorne,  a  very  curious 
moated  mound,  popularly  believed,  like  Cadbury  Castle  in 
Somerset,  to  be  hollow  and  tenanted  with  mysterious  beings 
within,  was  the  place  of  confinement  for  such  offenders  against 
the  forest  laws,  where  the  King's  Bailiff  had  charge  of  the  culprits 
until  they  had  received  the  due  reward  of  their  deeds. 

Mr.  Tomlinson's  history  of  the  manor,  the  Chase,  and  its 
drainage  is  succeeded  by  what  is  certainly  the  best  part  of  his 
bulky  volume — the  history  of  the  various  parishes  and  chapelries 
of  the  district.  Each  of  them  is  entered  into  with  great  care 
and  apparent  accuracy.  The  nomenclature  of  these  various 
parishes  supplies  interesting  illustrations  of  its  history.  The 
terminations  of  the  names  Barniy,  Lindholme,  Sandtoft,  Arm- 
thorp,  and  Dowcethorj)  are  evidences  of  the  Danish  nationality  of 
the  original  settlers.  Thorne  points  the  same  way.  The  adjacent 
district,  the  Isle  of  Axholme,  in  its  full  form  supplies  a  curious 
and  instructive  example  of  a  stratified  name,  indicating  successive 
waves  of  conquest.  Each  race  that  occupied  it — according  to  the 
law  of  which  Westminster  Abbey,  Windermere  Lake,  Beachey 
Head  (beau  chef),  and  the  Grecian  Stairs  at  Lincoln  (greesen  = 
gradus)  are  examples — contributed  an  element  to  the  name  from  its 
own  vernacular.  The  first  syllable,  Ax,  is  the  Celtic  word  for  the 
water  by  which  it  was  surrounded,  the  same  root  as  we  find  in  Exe, 
TJsk,  and  Isca  Silurum.  The  first  occupants  of  the  island  were 
Anglo-Saxons,  to  whom  it  was  the  eye  in  the  midst  of  the  waters. 
Thus  it  became  Ax-eye,  a  name  preserved  in  the  village  of  Haxey. 
Then  came  the  Danes,  who,  looking  on  Axeye  as  a  proper  name, 
added  their  own  holm,  making  it  Axey  Holm.  Lastly,  the  Normans 
prefixed  the  French  isle,  making  the  remarkable  linguistic  com- 
pound^ including  elements  from  four  different  languages,  of  the 
Isle  of  Axeyholme,  now  shortened  into  Axholme  or  Axelhome. 
With  this  we  may  compare  a  triple  stratification  given  by  Mr. 
Kington  Oliphant  in  his  Old  Middle  English.  Benyair  is  the 
Celtic  name  of  a  mountain  at  the  head  of  the  Yarrow.  The 
Romans  prefixed  their  Mont,  and  the  Danes  long  afterwards  added 
their  Law,  so  that  the  hill  is  now  called,  Mountbenjerlaw.  The 
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synonym  for  hill  comes  three  times  over.  Of  the  other  names  in 
the  Chase,  Heathjield,  the  original  form  of  Hatfield,  is  Old-English 
and  explains  itself.  Stainforih  is  an  altered  form  of  the  common 
Stanford  or  Stamford,  the  stone-paved  ford  or  passage  over  the 
river  Don.  Thome,  probably  derivable  from  the  old  Norse  thorna, 
"  to  become  dry,"  indicates  its  position  as  a  dry  plot  surrounded 
•with  bog  or  mere.  Mr.  Tomlinson  appears  to  have  published  an 
essay  on  the  etymology  of  the  district.  To  any  one  equal  to  the 
task  few  districts  would  offer  a  more  promising  field  for  a  local 
monograph. 

Before  we  conclude  we  ought  to  say  that  the  churches  of  the 
Chase  have  been  fully  described  with  a  fair  amount  of  scientific 
knowledge,  and  that  woodcuts  of  each,  not  highly  finished  but 
sufficient,  are  given.  But  here  .also  indications  of  inadequate  equip- 
ment for  the  work  appear.  Gorgoyle  and  sedelia  are  unusual  spell- 
ings ;  while  the  reference  to  the  "  supreme  regard  "  once  "  mani- 
fested towards  the  host  and  holy  water,"  as  explaining  the  purpose 
of  a  piscina  in  Thorne  Church,  shows  ignorance  and  something 
more.  The  appendix  on  the  patron  saints  of  the  churches,  St. 
Lam-once — as  Mr.  Tomlinson  persistently  misspells  the  name — St. 
Nicholas,  and  St.  Cuthbert,  is  a  strange  medley  of  historical  facts 
and  mythical  legends,  between  which  Mr.  Tomlinson  seems  to  lack 
the  faculty  of  distinguishing.  One  of  the  most  valuable  things  in 
this  volume,  a  veritable  "  purpureus  pannus,"  is  a  note  from  that 
excellent  antiquary  the  Bev.  George  Ornsby,  Bector  of  Fishlake, 
on  the  connexion  of  that  parish  with  St.  Cuthbert,  to  whom  the 
church  is  dedicated,  and  whose  statue  still  fills  a  niche  in  the  fine 
pinnacled  tower  holding  the  head  of  St.  Oswald  in  his  hands.  The 
identification  of  the  "  Cuthbert  Haven  "  of  the  Durham  record, 
where  the  boat  containing  the  body  of  the  saint  was  moored  for 
the  night  on  its  long  migration,  with  a  spot  in  the  Bectory  meadow 
is  most  interesting.    O  si  sic  omnia. 


SCHOOL  HISTORIES  AND  GRAMMARS.* 

THEBE  is  a  fashion  that  rules  the  production  of  school-books 
just  as  much  as  it  rules  the  length  of  ladies'  dresses,  or  the 
buying  of  china.  A  spelling-book  used  to  be  the  book  inseparable 
from  and  in  a  manner  emblematic  of  every  schoolboy  or  girl.  Now  it 
is  an  English  History.  Of  spelling-books  we  see  and  hear  nothing ; 
but  it  seems  as  if  a  tap  were  for  ever  running  that  keeps  flooding  us 
with  English  Histories.  A  learned  Frenchman  foretold  the  other 
day  that,  the  time  was  fast  coming  when  people  would  cease  to 
study  history  at  all.  As  we  eye  our  ever-increasing  pile  of  histo- 
ries we  could  almost  pray  that  the  time  were  already  come. 
Perhaps  the  authors  of  these  little  books  feel,  too,  that  it  is  near, 
and  are  each  and  all  determined  to  get  out  their  several  bantlings 
before  this  era  of  universal  indifference  arrives.  Meanwhile,  the 
less  grown-up  people  study  English  history,  the  more,  it  seems, 
are  children  expected  to  learn  it. 

Of  the  batch  of  books  we  have  now  in  hand,  Mrs.  Creighton's 
is  the  most  attractive  in  appearance.  Its  vcrt-gris  cover,  bearing  a 
full-length  portrait  of  St.  George  spitting  a  very  horrible  dragon,  is 
more  suggesti  ve  of  fairy-tales  than  of  such  dismal  realities  of  life 
as  "  lessons."  Within  this  engaging  outside  we  find  the  whole 
history  of  our  island  from  the  Boman  Conquest  down  to  the  death 
of  the  Prince  Consort.  Mrs.  Creighton  follows  the  new  fashion 
of  dividing  her  book  into  periods  instead  of  reigns,  but  she  does 
not  give  in  to  the  restoration  of  the  old  spelling  of  the  early  English 
names.  To  her  the  great  Dane  is  still  Canute.  At  the  same  time 
she  calls  his  son  Harthacnut.  To  be  consistent  she  ought  to  have 
stuck  to  the  form  Hardycanute.  Mrs.  Creighton  makes  a  praise- 
worthy effort  to  bring  the  chief  points  of  constitutional  history 
within  the  grasp  of  children's  minds.  In  this  very  difficult  task 
she  succeeds  quite  as  well  as  could  have  been  expected.  Her 
views  are  Liberal,  but  she  can  do  full  justice  to  the  good 
qualities  of  those  on  the  opposite  side.  The  book  is  prettily 
illustrated  with  portraits,  specimens  of  costume,  and  quaint  figures 
copied  from  the  Bayeux  Tapestry  and  the  Psalter.  It  is  better 
fitted  for  a  reading  book  for  children  taught  at  home  than  for 
school  use. 

The  Outlines  of  English  Constitutional  History  has  been  com- 
piled for  the  purpose  of  assisting  students  who  are  reading 
constitutional  history.  It  is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  chain  of 
notes  designed  as  aids  to  the  memory  in  arranging  and  digest- 
ing the  contents  of  larger  works,  but  in  no  case  intended  to 
supersede  them.  The  earlier  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  history 
of  feudalism,  its  introduction  and  development  in  England.  The 
differences  between  the  land  tenure  introduced  by  the  Normans  and 
the  system  which  prevailed  among  the  English  is  carefully  pointed 
out.  The  rise  and  growth  of  the  National  Council,  of  Privilege 
of  Parliament,  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  of  Taxation  are  also 
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set  forth.  A  separate  chapter  is  devoted  to  each  of  these  institutions, 
and  each  is  carefully  traced  up  to  its  primal  source  in  early  English, 
or,  as  the  author  prefers  to  say,  Anglo-Saxon  times.  It  is  a  pity 
that  he  adheres  to  a  name  that  has  so  frequently  been  shown  to  be 
not  only  incorrect,  but  ridiculous.  The  text  is  plentifully  sprinkled 
with  those  varieties  of  type  which,  by  drawing  the  attention  of  the 
eye  at  one  glance  down  the  page  to  important  names  or  defini- 
tions, are  supposed  to  act  as  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  most  slug- 
gish memories.  Mr.  Skottowe's  book  may  be  serviceable  to 
students  preparing  for  examination  in  the  subject  of  which  it 
treats,  provided  they  make  a  right  use  of  it,  looking  on  it  merely 
as  a  short  summary  or  abstract  of  Professor  Stubbs's  Constitutional 
History  and  the  other  excellent  authorities  frequently  referred  to 
in  its  pages.  It  will  save  them  the  trouble  of  making  notes  of 
their  reading  for  themselves.  If  they  also  learn  from  its  pages 
the  knack  of  combining  conciseness  and  clearness  in  answering 
their  examination  questions,  they  will  save  much  paper  and  many 
words,  exempt  themselves  from  much  useless  labour,  and  spare 
their  examiners  much  vexation  of  spirit. 

Mr.  Gardiner's  Outlines  of  English  History  is  a  thoroughly  trust- 
worthy and,  at  the  same  time,  eminently  readable  introduction  to 
the  study  of  the  history  of  our  islands.  It  begins  with  the 
discovery  of  Britain  by  the  Bomans,  and  ends  with  the  formation 
of  the  present  Ministry  in  1880.  i\lr.  Gardiner  divides  English 
history  into  two  periods — the  first  ending  with  the  death  of 
Elizabeth,  the  second  taking  up  the  story  with  the  accession  of 
the  Stuarts,  and  continuing  it  to  the  present  day.  The  events 
brought  prominently  forward  in  each  of  these  periods  are  those 
which  have  acted  in  developing  the  future  of  the  country  and  of 
the  people.  Thus  the  flashy  achievements  of  chivalry,  or  dazzling 
displays  of  pageantry,  which  the  authors  of  histories  for  the 
young  too  often  take  to  be  the  only  parts  of  history  that  can  be 
made  intelligible  to  the  immature  minds  of  their  readers,  are 
touched  on  lightly  or  not  at  all.  Mr.  Gardiner  has  also  found 
space  for  many  enlivening  anecdotes  and  famous  sayings.  IBs 
book  is,  moreover,  embellished  with  several  maps  and  numerous 
excellent  illustrations.  The  type  is  clear,  and  not  too  small ;  so 
that  it  is  well  suited  for  the  object  which  the  author  tells  us  he 
had  in  view  in  writing  it — to  wit,  to  supply  a  reading-book  for 
children's  use  which  shall  awaken  in  their  minds  an  interest  in 
their  country's  history. 

The  author  of  A  History  of  the  British  Empire  has  also  taken  his 
work  in  hand  with  the  laudable  intention  of  being  both  interesting' 
and  instructive.  We  can  hardly  say,  however,  that  he  has  succeeded 
so  well  as  Mr.  Gardiner.  It  is  questionable  whether  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  a  history  of  the  whole  British  Empire,  embracing  India  and 
the  Colonies  as  well,  compressed  into  one  small  volume,  to  be 
what  an  unprejudiced  reader  could  conscientiously  call  interesting. 
Instructive  this  manual  certainly  is,  and  it  may  be  perhaps  the 
excess  of  instruction  that  has  stifled  in  its  pages  the  power  of 
exciting  interest.  The  author  intended  to  produce  a  "  spirited 
sketch  in  vigorous  outline  that  should  be  useful  both  to  refresh 
the  memory  of  those  who  knew  the  history  of  Britain  already, 
and  to  rouse  an  interest  in  the  minds  of  those  young  people  to 
whom  it  is  a  fresh  field,"  or,  as  he  expresses  it,  "  who  are  gazing 
for  the  first  time  on  the  unrolled  panorama  of  the  past."  Now  it 
seldom  answers  in  literary  work  to  attempt  to  kill  two  birds  with 
one  stone.  In  this  instance  we  should  say  that  the  author  has 
succeeded  better  with  the  first  of  his  purposes  than  with  the  second, 
for  the  book  has  too  much  of  the  character  of  a  stodgy  summary  of 
facts.  Nor  can  it  well  be  used  as  an  aid  to  memory  in  arranging 
and  digesting  the  results  of  wider  reading,  for  it  goes  so  much 
into  detail,  and  introduces  so  many  names  and  dates,  as  quite  to 
blur  the  general  outline.  Hence  it  is  not  fitted  to  be  serviceable 
as  an  initiatory  history. 

The  Young  Student's  English  History  Reading  Booh  is  intended 
to  supply  a  class  reading-book  for  the  advanced  classes  in  ele- 
mentary schools.  It  professes  to  give,  as  far  as  the  space  limited 
by  an  attempt  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Education  Code 
will  permit,  a  general  knowledge  of  the  most  important  periods 
of  English  history,  from  the  earliest  beginnings  of  that  history 
down  to  the  present  day.  The  plan  adopted  has  been  to  display 
in  the  so-called  pictures  into  which  the  book  is  divided,  instead  of 
the  old-fashioned  chapters  parcelled  out  by  reigns,  the  social 
state  of  the  people  iu  each  of  these  periods,  as  well  as  the 
outcome  of  the  dominant  idea  of  the  day,  whether  it  found 
vent  in  foreign  wars  or  in  social  disturbances  arising  from 
aspirations  towards  political  or  religious  liberty.  The  plan  is 
not  a  bad  one  ;  it  is  much  better  than  the  usual  summary  of  mis- 
cellaneous facts,  which,  unless  in  very  skilful  hands,  turns  out  a 
repulsive  little  volume,  quite  beyond  the  digestion  of  an  adult 
capacity,  and  hopelessly  discouraging  to  an  immature  and  un- 
trained mind.  There  are  foot-notes  to  each  page  containing  ex- 
planations of  all  words  that  are  supposed  to  be  beyond  the 
understanding  of  the  young  students  for  whose  advantage  it  is 
intended.  These  notes  are  certainly  not  out  of  place,  for  many 
of  the  hard  words  explained  in  them  are  not  English  at  all,  but 
either  importations  from  America  or  mere  newspaper  language. 
It  is  a  pity  to  see  such  a  word  as  "  filibustering,"  to  take  the  first 
example  that  occurs  to  us,  find  a  place  in  a  book  intended  for  use 
in  English  schools,  as  though  no  other  word  could  convey  the 
equivalent  meaning.  And  it  seems  specially  ungracious  to  apply 
so  ugly  a  word  to  "  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors,"  as  the  author 
dubs  the  fathers  of  the  English.  It  seems  almost  as  if  he  had 
gone  out  of  his  way  to  find  polysyllables  on  purpose  to  obscure  his 
meaning,  and  entail  on  himself  the  double  labour  of  providing  a 
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gloss.  For  instance,  we  read  that  "financial  pressure  forced  James 
once  more  to  summon  a  Parliament."  Referring  to  the  note,  we 
find  that  "  financial  pressure  "  is  translated  "  want  of  money  "  ; 
and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine  why  these  simple  words,  which  not 
only  convey  the  same  idea,  but  sound  a  vast  deal  better  than 
their  foreign  substitutes,  were  not  at  first  used  in  the  test. 
We  recommend  the  author  to  publish  a  revised  edition,  in  which 
the  hard  words  shall  have  been  done  away  with,  and  such  simple 
English  supplied  in  their  place  that  explanatory  notes  shall  be 
no  longer  required.  In  its  present  state  it  is  quite  unfit  to  be  used 
as  a  reading-book  in  elementary  or  any  other  schools,  for  the  only 
chance  that  remains  of  making  head  against  the  corruption  that  is 
rapidly  destroying  our  language  lies  in  training  the  eyes  and 
the  ears  of  the  young  to  the  use  of  pure  English  only.  The  time 
that  the  children  who  attend  the  National  schools  have  for  learn- 
ing is  short ;  so  short,  that  it  cannot  be  expected  of  many  of  them 
to  do  more  than  master  thoroughly  the  difficult  arts  of  reading, 
writing,  and  spelling.  To  obtain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish history  in  the  short  time  allotted  to  the  weekly  reading-lesson  is 
of  coirrse  impossible ;  whether  they  pick  up  a  few  scattered  fragments 
of  it  or  not  is  of  very  little  consequence.  But  it  is  of  conse- 
quence that  they  should  have  a  knowledge  of  their  mother 
tongue,  and  a  sufficient  mastery  over  it  to  enable  them  to  un- 
derstand and  relish  English  classics,  and  to  express  their  own 
ideas  in  a  clear  and  forcible  style.  These  ends  can  only  be  at- 
tained by  reading  really  good  English  writing.  It  seems,  there- 
fore, a  pity  that  the  reading  lessons  in  the  National  schools  should 
be  devoted  to  any  other  object  than  the  introduction  of  the 
scholars  into  the  fair  fields  of  English  literature.  This  would 
be  far  better  done  by  a  well-selected  book  of  English  extracts 
than  by  any  of  these  little  books  written  for  the  occasion,  which 
are  either  extremely  limited  and  childish  in  language,  or  re- 
dundant in  meaningless  monosyllables.  It  is  most  important  to 
give  to  the  children  of  the  working  classes  a  taste  for  really 
good  writing.  For  if  it  be  true  that  "  no  man  having  tasted  good 
wine  straightway  desireth  worse,"  so  sure  is  it  that  the  mind 
that  has  once  drunk  at  the  well  of  "  pure  English  undefiled  "  will 
turn  with  disgust  from  the  turbid  shallow  waters  of  those  per- 
nicious publications  with  which  the  press  is  now  unfortunately 
flooded. 

The  author  of  Mademoiselle  Mori  believes  that  she  has  supplied 
a  real  want  in  writing  a  new  French  grammar.  Considering  the 
number  and  variety  of  those  already  written,  we  should  have 
thought  that  every  one  anxious  to  learn  French  might  have  found 
a  book  to  suit  him  or  her ;  but  it  seems  not.  There  were  still 
"  pupil-teachers,"  "  students  in  the  upper  classes  of  schools  and 
others  who  are  preparing  for  examination,  but  can  only  devote  a 
few  hours  weekly  to  the  study  of  French,"  who  could  not  hit  on 
a  book  to  their  minds  till  the  author  of  Mademoiselle  Mori  came 
forward  to  supply  them.  The  grammar  before  us  gives  the  general 
rules  of  French  grammar,  but  the  exercises  are  far  too  few  to  test 
whether  the  learner  has  really  grasped  them.  Nor  do  we  find 
anything  so  new  or  original  in  the  design  as  to  justify  its  existence. 
Pupil-teachers  so  seldom  attain  to  a  competent  knowledge  of  their 
own  tongue  that  it  seems  a  pity  they  do  not  concentrate  their 
energies  more  upon  that,  instead  of  wasting  time  in  the  endeavour 
to  obtain  a  smattering  of  another. 

Mr.  Eeade's  English  Composition  contains  a  great  deal  of 
sensible  advice  a3  to  the  best  means  of  acquiring  a  good  English 
style.  He  gives  much  information  as  to  the  way  in  which  the 
best  authors  have  produced  their  work,  with  the  counsel  which  such 
men  as  Scott  and  Southey  bestowed  upon  their  sons.  After  all,  as 
it  was  Scott  and  Southey  who  were  the  successful  writers,  and  not 
their  sons,  it  does  not  seem  as  if  this  counsel  had  been  of  much 
value.  It  would  be  more  satisfactory  if  we  knew  whether  the 
sons  acted  up  to  it.  Such  books  are  too  apt  to  foster  the  popular 
notion  that  writing  is,  like  cooking  or  conjuring,  something  that 
can  be  turned  out  to  order  if  you  only  have  the  right  recipe,  and 
have  acquired  the  needful  sleight  of  hand  in  the  application  of  it. 
Mr.  Reade  "  anticipates  that  the  rules  given  will  help  students  to 
write  with  clearness,  correctness,  and  energy."  It  may  prove  so  in 
as  far  as  regards  the  correctness,  but  we  much  doubt  whether 
either  clearness  or  energy  is  ever  acquired  by  rule.  Clearness  is 
only  obtainable  by  the  writer  being  quite  clear  in  his  own  mind 
as  to  what  he  means  to  say  before  he  begins,  and  energy  is 
a  faculty  which  cannot  be  said  to  depend  on  any  mechanical  rules. 
Mr.  Reade  very  properly  insists  on  the  study  of  good  models  as  a 
means  of  perfecting  style,  and  holds  up  A.  K.  H.  B.'s  style  as  a 
warning  example  of  "  garrulous  absurdity."  At  the  end  of  his  book 
he  gives  some  extracts  for  paraphrasing.  No  doubt  paraphrasing  is 
a  good  verbal  exercise  when  it  means  turning  a  bad  style  into  a 
better ;  but,  when  the  very  best  words  to  express  their  meaning 
have  been  sought  out  by  Shakspeare  or  Gray  or  any  other  great 
master,  we  cannot  see  that  it  can  improve  any  one  to  turn  their 
masterpieces  into  other  words,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  worse.  We 
wish  the  writers  of  composition  books  would  insist  more  on  the 
virtue  of  thoughtful  and  conscientious  translation  from  foreign 
languages.  There  is  no  better  means  of  getting  a  free  use  of  a 
wide  range  of  words,  and  of  wooing  at  least,  if  not  winning,  that 
power  of  expressing  in  words  the  most  delicate  shades  of  thought 
and  feeling  which  distinguishes  the  true  literary  artist. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

THE  story  which  gives  its  name  to  Mme.  Galletti  di  Cadilhac'n 
volume  (i)  is  a  strikingly  vivid  and  interesting  account  of  the 
tyranny  exercised  in  a  somewhat  out-of-the-way  Italian  village  by 
the  Camorra,  and,  besides  its  interest  in  this  way,  the  tale  is 
decidedly  well  constructed  and  written.  It  begins  with  the  arrival 
in  the  village  of  Monte  Brigida  of  a  stranger  who,  finding  himself 
unable  to  press  on  to  Oliveto,  finds  refuge,  by  his  vetturino's 
advice,  in  the  house  of  Signor  Marotti,  an  old  gentleman  who 
is  extremely  poor,  and  who  gives  some  hint  of  the  condition 
of  things  in  the  village,  of  which  the  stranger  has  previously 
heard  something,  in  the  following  words : — "  Twenty  years  ago, 
when  my  father  was  sindaco,  it  was  as  well-to-do  a  place  as  you 
could  see,  and  the  old  babbo's  favourite  joke  was,  that  he  was  the 
only  poor  man  in  it,  for  never  a  wayfarer  asked  hospitality  in  vain, 
never  a  beggar  was  turned  from  his  door,  and  the  good  father's 
hospitality  was  out  of  proportion  to  his  means,  which  were  but 
moderate.  Now  things  are  reversed.  The  only  rich  and  prosperous 
man  in  all  this  village  is  his  worship,  the  present  sindaco,  who 
drives  his  carriage,  and  eats  and  drinks  of  the  best,  while  the 
villagers  starve,  and  the  roads  go  unmended,  the  church  un- 
repaired, and  the  taxes  augment  annually.  These  are  curious 
coincidences,  are  they  not  ? "  Marotti's  wife  warns  him  to 
be  careful  what  he  says  ;  the  stranger  assures  them  of  his 
sympathy  and  desire  to  help  them  ;  and  even  as  he  speaks  they  see 
the  mark  of  a  fetter  on  his  wrist,  and  look  at  him  with  suspicion. 
Then  he  bursts  into  a  passionate  speech  which  restores  their  con- 
fidence, and  then  Marotti  tells  at  full  length  the  story  which  he 
has  only  hinted  at  before,  of  how  the  present  sindaco  wormed 
himself  by  degrees  into  authority,  and  of  how,  in  consequence,  the 
whole  village  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  camorristi.  Their  own  special 
trouble  in  the  matter  is  that  their  daughter  Teresa,  engaged  to 
Pietro  Fontana,  has  attracted  the  notice  of  the  sindaco,  who  one 
evening  insulted  her,  in  consequence  of  which,  Pietro,  walking 
next  day  into  the  municipal  council,  knocked  the  sindaco  off  his 
chair.  "  Pietro  was,  of  course,  prosecuted  for  having  struck  a 
public  officer  during  the  exercise  of  his  functions.  You  know,  sir, 
the  leniency  with  which  the  sort  of  offence  of  which  he  had  been 
guilty  is  usually  dealt  in  this  country.  Even  murderers,  when 
they  show  just  cause  for  anger,  frequently  get  off  scot  free.  But 
in  this  case,  the  extenuating  circumstances  were  not  admitted,  and 
the  offender  was  sentenced  to  undergo  the  utmost  penalty  of  the 
law."  Thus  Pietro,  the  heir  to  an  old  title,  which,  being  a 
carpenter  by  trade,  he  does  not  employ,  is  shut  up  in  prison  at 
Oliveto,  and  is  every  day  losing  chances  in  his  trade.  The  stranger 
asks  if  it  is  possible  that  the  sindaco's  influence  interfered  with 
Pietro's  having  a  fair  trial.  "  That  is  just  what  he  did  not  have. 
How  could  there  be  a  fair  trial  when  the  previous  instruction  was 
entirely  falsified  ?  For  is  not  our  worthy  magistrate  one  of  the 
coalition  ?  They  have  their  accomplices,  this  nest  of  thieves,  in 
every  quarter.  In  the  army,  the  Church,  the  law,  the  nobility. 
It  is  all  wheel  within  wheel  of  intrigue  ;  but  where  it  begins  and 
where  it  ends  is  a  problem  which  simple  folk  like  you  and  me  cannot 
hope  to  solve."  The  description  which  Mme.  Galletti  thus  puts  into  old 
Marotti's  mouth  is  appallingenough  ;but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
thatitrepresentsaccurately — erring,  if  any  thing,  fromalear  of  seeming 
exaggeration — a  state  of  things  which  was  notorious  but  a  very 
few  years  ago,  and  which  even  now  it  is  too  much  to  hope  is 
extinct.  Nor  has  every  Italian  village  upon  which  the  plague  of 
the  Camorra  descended  been  so  fortunate  in  finding  a  rescuer  as 
was  the  authors  Monte  Brigida.  There,  not  very  long  after  the 
passing  through  of  the  stranger,  there  arrived  yet  another  stranger, 
of  an  imposing  appearance,  which  caused  him  to  be  generally 
addressed  as  "Signor  Principe" — a  stranger  who  presented  himself 
to  the  municipal  council  as  King  Victor  Emanuels  delegate, 
charged  with  full  powers  to  inquire  into  the  management  and 
accounts  of  the  council.  On  reading  the  King's  order  the  sindaco 
turned  white  and  fell  back  in  his  chair,  and  then  got  up  a  little 
tempest  of  virtuous  indignation,  concluding  with  a  peroration  to 
his  associates,  "  '  O  Signori,  that  toe  should  have  lived  to  see  this 
day  ! '  With  that  he  wept,  and  the  other  victims  of  cruel  perse- 
cution likewise  broke  down,  and  mingled  their  tears  and  lamenta- 
tions with  those  of  their  chief.  The  sight  of  grown  men  sobbing 
like  children  would  excite  in  England  either  laughter  or  con- 
tempt ;  but  in  Italy  men  are  not  ashamed  of  tears,  and  weep  as 
freely  and  unrestrainedly  as  women ;  and  from  many  of  their  own 
countrymen  such  a  scene  would  have  called  forth  sympathy." 
The  King's  delegate,  however,  is  made  of  sterner  stuff,  and  refuses 
to  be  touched  by  the  sindaco's  distress.  For  the  moment  he  is 
unable  to  prove  what  he  is  morally  certain  of  as  to  the  mayor's 
peculations ;  but  he  finds  an  opportunity  of  getting  at  the  infor- 
mation which  the  Camorristi  do  all  they  can  to  hide  from  him  ; 
and  presently,  the  King  passing  through  a  town  hard  by,  we  learn 
something  in  a  curious  way  of  the  sindaco's  past  life.  Sitting  with 
the  King  in  the  railway-carriage,  and  blazing  with  decorations, 
is  the  stranger  with  the  fetter-mark  on  his  wrist.  Nicolai, 
the  sindaco,  recognizes  him,  and  plays  a  bold  game,  by  exclaiming 
loudly,  "  His  Excellency  the  most  Noble  and  Illustrious  Marquis 
of  Altaterra  will  surely  allow  an  old,  if  humble,  friend  and  com- 
panion in  misfortune  to  offer  his  congratulations  on  the  recent 
elevation  of  the  worthy  gentleman  to  the  distinguished  post  which 
he  now  occupies."    The  Marquis,  after  a  pause,  replies,  addressing 
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the  King,  but  speaking  loudly  enough  for  all  present  to  hear, 
"Maesta,  to  this  man,  who  has  been  your  Majesty's  representative 
in  the  village  of  Monte  Brigida,  I  was  for  five  years  chained  hand 
and  foot.  My  crime  was,  as  your  Majesty  well  knows,  devotion 
to  my  country.  His  was  robbery  and  murder."  Pietro  Fontaua 
meanwhile  is  released  by  special  order  of  the  King,  and  does  all 
he  can  to  help  Signor  Martini,  the  King's  delegate,  in  accumulating 
proofs  against  the  sindaco  and  the  band  of  rascals  associated  with 
him.  This,  however,  takes  time ;  and  before  it  has  been  accom- 
plished two  secret  attacks  have  been  made  upon  Martini,  who 
owes  his  life  to  the  prudence  and  courage  of  Trovatello,  a  young 
fellow  who  figures  in  a  highly  romantic  and  attractive  under-plot. 
At  length,  after  delays  which  vex  the  fiery  soul  of  Pietro, 
and  which  are  endured  with  outward  calmness  by  Martini,  all 
is  ready  for  the  crisis,  which  comes  in  an  exciting  enough  fashion, 
the  exact  nature  of  which  readers  may  be  left  to  discover  for 
themselves.  The  story  is  throughout  interesting  and  stirring,  and 
is  particularly  valuable  as  a  picture  of  a  peculiar  phase  of  Italian 
life,  evidently  given  by  a  writer  who  knows  it  thoroughly  well 
from  the  inside,  and  not  only  as  it  can  be  known  by  an  observant 
traveller.  In  "  Altofiore,"  which  follows  it,  we  have  a  curiously 
pathetic  study  of  the  effect  of  complete  expatriation  on  a  high- 
spirited  English  girl,  who  marries  an  Italian,  and  lives  with  her 
husband  and  her  husband's  relations  in  a  strange  fashion,  which 
would  be  impossible  anywhere  but  in  Italy,  and  which,  odd  as  it 
is,  has  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  been  previously  described  in  English 
fiction.  And  in  "  The  Bambino  "  we  have  a  short  story  which  has 
picturesqueness,  and,  what  is  rarer,  poetical  feeling  to  recommend 
it ;  while  the  less  original,  but  not  less  naturally  told,  story  of 
"  The  Vergaro  "  closes  a  volume  which  is  unusually  attractive  and 
interesting,  and  which  is  not  by  one  page  too  long. 

In  a  brief  and  clear  preface  to  his  book  (2)  Dr.  Tuke  tells  us 
that  its  range  "  is  mainly  restricted  to  the  salient  points  of  tho 
historical  sketch  it  attempts  to  pourtray,"  and  it  may  at  once  be 
said  that  these  salient  points  have  been  selected  with  much  judg- 
ment and  treated  with  much  skill.  Of  course,  as  "  the  periods 
and  the  institutions  of  greatest  importance  have  alone  been 
brought  into  prominence,  others  have  been  inevitably  thrown  into 
the  shade.''  But  the  periods  and  institutions  of  greatest  import- 
ance are  just  those  which  one  wants  to  hear  about ;  and  one  hears 
about  them  from  Dr.  Tuke,  who  knows  how  to  be  light  on  occa- 
sion without  being  flippant,  and  in  the  body  of  his  book  to  be  in- 
structive without  being  tedious  or  dry,  in  as  good  a  way  as  can 
be  desired.  The  author  opens  his  book  with  some  illustrations 
derived  from  an  old  book  brought  out  in  the  beginning  of  the 
tenth  century  by  an  unknown  author,  entitled  Lecchdoms,  Wort- 
cunning,  and  Starcraft  of  Early  England,  and  collected  and  edited 
and  published  in  1S65,  under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the 
Polls,  by  the  Pev.  Oswald  Cockayne.  In  it  are  found  such  direc- 
tions as  these  : — "  For  a  lunatic  take  clove  wort  and  wreathe  it 
with  a  red  thread  about  the  man's  swere  when  the  moon  is  on  the 
wane,  in  the  month  which  is  called  April,  in  the  early  part  of 
October ;  soon  he  will  be  healed."  "  Put  into  ale  bishopwort, 
lupins,  betony,  the  Southern  (or  Italian)  fennel,  nepte  (cat- 
mint), water  agrimony,  cockle,  marche ;  then  let  the  man 
drink.  For  idiocy  and  folly :  Put  into  ale  cassia,  and  lupins, 
bishopwort,  alexander,  githrife,  field  more,  and  holy  water,  then 
let  bim  drink."  Again,  "  in  case  a  man  be  lunatic,  take  a 
skin  of  mere-swine,  work  it  into  a  whip,  and  swinge  the  man 
therewith ;  soon  he  will  be  well.  Amen."  Few  readers  will 
blame  Dr.  Tuke  for  not  omitting  this,  "  although  hardly  coming 
under  my  theme."  "  Against  a  woman's  chatter,  taste  at  night 
fasting  a  root  of  radish  ;  that  day  the  chatter  cannot  harm  thee." 
The  author  goes  on  to  tell  us  of  other  wondrous  cures  prescribed, 
to  point  out  that  even  such  a  man  as  Sir  Thomas  More  approved 
the  beating  of  lunatics,  and  to  observe  that  no  doubt  many  of  the 
people  who  were  formerly  burned  for  wizards  and  witches  were 
simply  lunatics.  In  his  second  chapter  he  deals  fully  and  in- 
terestingly with  "Bedlam"  and  St.  Luke's;  and  his  third  is 
headed  "Eighteenth-Century  Asylums — Foundation  of  the  York 
Retreat."  This  is  a  singularly  important  point  in  the  history  of 
the  gradual  progress  from  the  cruel  to  kind  treatment  of  lunatics, 
and  has  been  most  rightly  dwelt  upon.  The  author  has  given  a 
sketch  of  what  had  been  done  by  Howard  and  others,  of  what 
Wesley's  views  were,  and  so  on,  and  goes  on  to  say,  "  A  time 
came — in  the  year  1792 — fraught  with  an  event  as  important  as  it 
was  unexpected,  the  beginning,  on  a  small  scale,  of  the  reform  which 
ultimately  took  place  in  the  condition  of  British  asylums  ;  a  reform 
slowly  brought  about  by  means  which  might  have  seemed  very 
inadequate  for  the  purpose."  It  is  just  this  seeming  inadequacy 
of  means  which,  amongst  other  things,  lends  so  great  an  interest  to 
Dr.  Tuke's  record  of  how  the  York  Retreat — the  creation  of  whicli 
was  due  to  William  Tuke — sprung  and  prospered.  As  to  its 
effects  and  its  coincidence  with  Pinel's  efforts,  we  may  quote 
with  Dr.  Tuke  from  Dr.  Earle : — "  It  is  now  very  fully  demon- 
strated that  the  idea  of  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
insane  was  original  with  Pinel  and  Tuke,  and  that  for  some  time 
they  were  actively  pursuing  their  object,  each  uninformed  of  the 
action  of  the  other.  It  is  no  new  thing  for  inventions,  discoveries, 
and  innovations  upon  traditionary  practices  to  originate  almost 
simultaneously  more  than  one  place,  showing  that  they  are 
called  for  by  the  times,  that  they  are  developments  of  science  and 
humanity,  necessary  evolutions  of  the  human  mind  in  its  progress 
towards  the  unattainable  perfect,  rather  than  what  may  be  termed 

(2)  Chapters  in  the  History  of  the  Insane  in  the  British  Isles.  By 
Daniel  Hack  Tuke,  M.D.,  &e.  With  four  illustrations.  London  :  Kegaii 
Paul,  Trench,  &  Co. 


a  gigantic  or  monstrous  production  of  an  intellectual  genius." 
We  have  seen  something  in  Dr.  Tuke's  earliest  pages  of  what  the 
traditional  practices  as  to  lunatics  were  ;  and  most  of  our  readers 
will  remember  that  yet  more  barbarous  treatment  than  whippings 
used  to  be  applied  to  lunatics  by  way  of  curing  them.  The  great 
notion  was  to  frighten  and  cow  them ;  and  yet  the  people  who 
practised,  some  of  them  no  doubt  with  excellent  motives,  these 
inhumanities  would  hardly  have  thought  of  setting  to  work  to 
train  a  performing  dog  in  the  same  manner.  What  the  innovations 
are  is  perhaps  tolerably  well  known  in  a  general  sense  to  most 
people  who  take  any  interest  in  the  concerns  of  the  world  ;  but  he 
who  wishes  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  what  has  been  done  in  the 
matter,  how,  when,  and  why  it  has  been  done,  and  what  probably 
remains  to  be  done,  cannot  do  better  than  consult  Dr.  Tuke's 
pages,  where  he  will  find  an  important,  if  a  somewhat  painful, 
subject  treated  with  the  utmost  pains  and  instruction,  and  with 
excellent  taste. 

We  have  before  us  the  collected  edition  of  Mr.  Charles  Reade's 
novels  and  nouvelhs,  the  recent  issue  of  which  by  Messrs.  Chatto 
and  Windus  has  served  as  an  occasion  for  critical  discussion  in  these 
columns  of  Mr.  Reade's  position  as  a  writer  of  fiction.  It  remains 
to  add  that  the  volumes  are  well  got  up,  and  printed  in  type  easy 
to  read  ;  some  few  instances  of  careless  printing  we  have  detected, 
but  it  does  not,  perhaps,  follow  that  they  are  present  in  all  the 
copies  issued,  nor,  if  they  were,  need  they  vex  the  soul  of  a  reader 
not  burdeued  with  "precisianism."  Whether  they  may  in 
time  be  discussed  by  a  "  New  Charles  Reade  Society  "  remains  to 
be  seen. 

The  nature  of  Mr.  Jackson's  work  (3)  is,  perhaps,  sufficiently 
expressed  by  its  title  ;  but  we  have  some  further  and  interesting 
facts  as  to  its  history  from  his  preface.  A  catalogue  of  works  on 
Applied  Botany,  due  in  the  first  instance  to  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Symons,  was  a  few  years  ago  submitted  to  Mr.  Jackson  to  be 
edited  for  tho  Index  Society.  He  found  that  it  needed  not  only 
revision,  but  also  excision,  to  put  it  into  a  practicable  shape  for 
"  publication  in  a  permanent  form."  It  was  desirable,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  editor  thought,  to  strike  out  colonial  flora  of  purely 
botanical  aspect,  books  devoted  to  silk  and  cochineal,  and,  "  most 
reluctantly,  the  subject  of  the  Vine,  its  culture  and  products, 
simply  on  the  ground  of  its  enormous  extent."  The  omission  is 
no  doubt  unfortunate,  but  there  is  equally  little  doubt  that  "  the 
bibliography  of  the  vine  in  all  its  bearings  would  require  a  lifetime- 
for  its  compilation."  As  to  the  arrangement,  "  the  rules  of  the 
Index  Society  are  followed  in  their  spirit,  the  article  preceding  a. 
name  being  used  in  the  alphabetical  arrangement,  so  that  '  De 
Vrij  '  and  similar  Dutch  names  figure  under  the  article,  with  a 
cross-reference  from  the  substantive  following."  The  work  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  bearing  the  headings  "  Catalogue 
of  Authors,  Serials,  Anouymous  Publications,  Addenda,"  the- 
second  bearing  that  of  "  Index." 

The  sixth  volume  of  Messrs.  Smith  and  Elder's  edition  de  luxe  of 
Fielding  (4)  is  devoted  to  "  Essays  and  Legal  Cases,"  the  seventh 
to  "  A  Voyage  to  Lisbon,"  "  Legal  Papers  and  Poems,"  and  the 
eighth  begins  a  series  of  the  author's  dramatic  works. 

Dr.  Burney  Yeo's  Health  Resorts  (5)  is  a  reprint  of  various  in- 
teresting papers  which  have  been  published  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review  and  in  the  Times;  but  is  not  a  mere  reprint,  inasmuch  as- 
the  papers  have  been  not  only  revised,  but  also  to  some  extent  re- 
written. It  is  worth  noting  that  the  chapters  on  the  Engadine 
are  founded  on  a  volume  published  in  1S70,  which  will  now  no- 
longer  appear  in  a  separate  form. 

The  usefulness  of  Dickens's  Continental  ARC  Raihvay  Guide 
is  now  so  well  known  that  we  need  do  no  more  than  record 
the  fact  of  its  monthly  publication  by  Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Co. 

It  might  be  thought  at  first  sight  by  some  people  that  the 
recommendatious  in  Dr.  Pearse's  sensible  little  book  on  cloth 
ing  (6)  are  superfluous ;  but  these  will  be  the  people  who  have 
not  yet  learned  how  foolish  other  people  are  apt  to  be. 

The  fact  of  T  Leaves  (7)  having  reached  a  second  edition  seems- 
to  argue  that  its  contents  may  be  useful  to  people  who  love  to 
combine  the  indulgence  of  benevolence  and  of  vanity  at  penny  read- 
ings. The  work  has  no  literary  merit,  and  the  presumed  fact  of 
its  being  acceptable  for  its  special  purpose  should  stimulate  the 
author  or  another  author  to  aim  at  doing  something  a  great  deal 
better  for  the  same  purpose. 

A  second  edition,  revised  and  corrected,  has  appeared  of  Mr. 
Foster's  valuable  and  privately  printed  volume,  which  bears  the 
chief  title  of  Members  of  Parliament,  Scotland  (8). 

(3)  Vegetable  Technology :  a  Contribution  towards  a  Bibliography  of  Eco- 
nomic Botany  ;  with  a  Comprehensive  Subject-Index.  By  Benjamin  DaydOII 
Jackson,  Secretary  of  the  Linna;an  Society.  Founded  on  the  Collections  of 
George  James  Symons,  F.E.S.  London  :  Published  for  the  Index  Society. 
Longmans,  Paternoster  Row  ;  Dulau,  Soho  Square. 

(4)  The  Works  of  Henry  Fielding.  With  a  Biographical  Essay  by 
Leslie  Stephen.  10  vols.  Vols.  VL  VII.  and  VIII.  London:  Smith, 
Elder,  &  Co. 

(5)  Health  Besorts,and  their  Uses;  being  Vacation  Studies  in  various 
Health  Resorts.  By  J.  Burney  Yeo,  M.D.  London  :  Chapman  &  Ball, 
Limited. 

(6)  Modern  Dress  and  Clothing  in  its  relation  to  Health  and  Disease.  By 
T.  Frederick  Pearse,  M.D.    London  :  Wyman  &  Sons. 

(7)  T  Leaves;  being  a  Collection  of  Thces  written  for  Public  Beading* 
By  E.  F.  Turner.    Second  edition.    London:  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 

(8)  Members  of  Parliament,  Scotland.  Including  the  Minor  Barons, 
the  Commissioners  for  the  Shires,  and  the  Commissioners  for  the  Burghs, 
1357-1882.  On  the  Basis  of  the  Parliamentary  Return,  1880  ;  with 
Genealogical  and  Biographical  Notices,  by  Joseph  Foster,  Author  of 
"  The  British  Peerage,"  &c.  Second  edition.  Privately  printed  by  Hazell, 
Watson,  &  Viney,  London  and  Aylesbury. 
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A  fifth  edition  has  appeared  of  Mr.  Brown's  The  Forester  (9), 
which,  to  quote  its  sab-title,  is  "  a  practical  treatise  on  the 
planting,  reariDg,  and  general  management  of  forest-trees."  No 
pains  has  been  spared  in  revising  and  correcting — indeed,  the 
greater  part  of  the  work  has  been  rewritten,  and  the  issue  of  the 
filth  edition  is  proof  enough  in  itself  of  the  value  set  upon  the 
work  by  all  who  care  for  arboriculture. 

We  have  before  us  three  excellent  tourist  guides  to  Essex, 
Warwickshire,  and  Cambridgeshire,  written  respectively  by  Mr. 
Walford,  Mr.  Bevan,  and  Mr.  Hill  (10).  Each  volume  is  pro- 
vided with  a  serviceable  map. 

Mr.  Tristram  J.  Ellis  has  executed  six  characteristic  etchings  of 
"  well-known  Views  in  Kensington  Gardens  and  Hyde  Park,-' 
which  are  published  in  London  by  Messrs.  Eield  and  Tuer,  by  the 
Artistic  Stationery  Company,  and  by  Messrs.  Hamilton  and 
Adams,  and  in  New  York  by  Messrs.  Scribner  and  Welford.  The 
etchings  are  accompanied  by  a  descriptive  account  from  the  pen  oi 
Mr.  W.  J.  Loftie,  whose  knowledge  of  the  history  of  London  and 
its  Parks  is,  as  many  of  our  readers  are  doubtless  aware,  singularly 
wide  and  accurate. 

Messrs.  W.  A.  Mansell  and  Co.  have  sent  us  an  excellently 
finished  series  of  photographic  reproductions,  by  Mr.  Fleming,  of 
some  of  the  principal  pictures  in  Hampton  Court  Palace.  We 
are  not  told  what  process  has  been  employed,  but  the  result  is 
highly  satisfactory. 

Messrs.  Fairless  and  Beeforth  issue  from  the  Dore  Gallery 
engravings  of  M.  Bore's  "  Christ's  Entry  into  Jerusalem  "  and 
"Christ  leaving  the. Prretorium,''  which  will  no  doubt  be  valued 
by  admirers  of  the  original  pictures. 

Mr.  Forman  issues,  in  a  new  and  popular  form,  the  text  of  his 
library  edition  of  Shelley  (1 1),  which  is  knowD  to  be  the  fullest 
and  the  most  exact  in  existence. 

Messrs.  Kent  and  Co.  issue  a  neatly  printed  Pocket  Shakspeare 
as  an  addition  to  the  Miniature  Library  of  the  Tuets,  and  issue 
also  a  "  Shakspeare  Pocket  Book,"  in  which  any  one  of  the 
volumes  can  be  conveniently  carried. 

(9)  The  Forester.  By  James  Brown,  LL.D..  &c.  Assisted  by  his  Son, 
George  E.  Brown,  Forester,  Cumloden  Newton-Stewart.  Fifth  edition. 
Edinburgh  and  London:  Blackwood. 

(10)  Tourist  Guides — Essex.  By  E.  Walford. —  Warwickshire.  By  J. 
Phillips  Bevan. —  Cambridgeshire.    By  A.  G.  Hill.    London  :  Stanford. 

(n)  The  Toetical  Works  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.  Edited  by  Henry 
Buxton  Forman.    2  vols.    London  :  Beeves  &  Turner. 
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T)ORE'S   GREAT   WORKS,  "CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

PR.ETORIU.M,""  CHRIST  ENTERING. TF.UUSALEM.  "and"  MOSES  BEFORE 
PHARAOH, "each  :13  by  22  I'cet  ;  with  "  Dicum  ot  Pilate's  Wife,"  "Christian  Martyrs,'  sic. 
atthe  PORE  ti,tl,l,EUy,31New  Bond  Street.  Daily  .Ten  to  Six.  Is. 

"ROYAL   AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  CIRENCESTER. 

*"  Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1845. 

FOR  THE  SCIENCE  AND  PRACTICE  OF  AGRICULTURE. 
For  Intending  Land  Owners  and  Occupiers, Land  Agents,  Surveyors,  Colonists.  &c. 
The  COLLEGE  FARM,  for  the  practical  Instruction  ot"  the  Students,  surrounds  the 
College,  with  which  it  is  in  connexion,  and  is  a  fine  mixed  Farm  of  about  500  Acres. 

Presidcnt-llh  Grace  the  Duke  of  MARLBOROUGH,  K.G. 
Committee  of  Management. 
The  Right  Tlon.  the  Earl  ofDUCIE,  Chairman. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  BATHURST. 

The  liightllon.  Sir  MICHAEL  10.  HICKS-REACH,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Lieut. -Col.  R.  NIGEL  F.  KINGSCOTE,  C.B..  M.P. 
GEORGE  T.J.  SOTHERON-ESTCOTJRT,  Esq.,  M.P. 
AMBROSE  L.  GODDARD,  Esq. 
WILLIAM  JOHN  EDMUNDS,  Esq. 
MoiorT.  VV.  CHESTER  MASTER.  M.P. 
M.  'H.  N.  STORY- MASKELYNE.  Esq.,  M.P. 
The  Right  Hon.  LORD  LYTTELTON. 
For  Prospectus  of  COLLEGE  and  FARM,  List  of  Scholarships,  Prizes,  Diploma  fcc 
apply  to  the  PBIKCIPAI,. 
NEXT  SESSION  begins  October  3. 


ryilE  LONDON   HOSPITAL  and  MEDICAL  COLLEGE, 

Mile  End.  E.— The  SESSION  1892-83  will  commence  on  Monday,  October  2. 1H82.  FOUR 
ENTRANCE  SCHOL  A  Its- 1 1 1  Ps,  ■ nine  xi'.o.  £40,  £30,  and  iSo,  will  be  ortircd  for  competition 
at  the  end  of  September  to  new  Students.  Fees  lor  Lectures  and  Hospital  Practice,  90  Guineas 
in  one  payment,  or  100  Guineas  in  three  instalments.  All  Resident  mid  other  Hi.spitat 
Appointments  are  free.  The  Resident  Appointments  consist  of  Five  House-Physlclaucles, 
Five  House-Surgeoncies,  and  One  Accoucbcurship  ;  Two  Dressers  and  Two  Maternity  Pupils 
also  reside  in  the  Hospital.  Special  entries  may  be  made  for  Medical  and  Surgical  practice. 
The  London  Hospital  is  now  in  direct  communication  by  rail  und  tram  with  all  parts  of  the 

Metropolis.   

MUNP.O  SCOTT,  Harden. 


pRYSTAL  PALACE  COMPANY;S   SCHOOL  of  PRAC- 

^  TICAL  ENGINEERING.— The  NEXT  TERM  opens  on  September  11.  I.  Mechanical 
Course.  II.  Civil  Engineering  Division.  III.  Colonial  Section.  IV.  Electrical  Engineering. 
Prospectus  in  the  Library,  next  Byzantine  Court,  Crystal  Palace,  or  of  the  undersigned. 

F.  K.  J.  SIIENTON,  Superintendent  Educational  Department. 


pRYSTAL   PALACE    COMPANY'S    SCHOOL  of  ART, 

SCIENCE,  and  LITERATURE.— TWENTY-THIRD  SESSION,  1882-93. 
LADIES'  DIVISION. 
Teaching  Centre  of  the  Syndicate  tor  Local   Lectures  of  the  University  of  Cambridge— 
Examining  Centre  of  the  Universities  ot  Oxlord  and  Cambridge.— The  NEXT  SESSION  will 
open  on  October  2. 

FACULTY  OF  FINE  ARTS  Water-Colotu-  Fainting  (Landscape,  Architecture.  Sc.!  :  Mr. 

Edward  A.  Good  all.  R.S.P.W.C.  ;  (Living  Costumed  Model):  Mr.  Frederick  Smallfield, 

K.S.P.W.C  Painting  in  Oils  (from  the  Life):  Mr.  George  Harris  :  (from  Animals  Flat 

and  Lite)  :  Mr.  W.  U'eckes  ;  (Landscape.  Architecture,  &cj  :  Mr.  Edward  A.  Goodall — 
Drawing  (from  the  Antique  and  the  Life):  Mr.  Oswald  von  Glebn— Modelling  and 
Sculpture:  M.  Constant  Vinoclst— Decorative  Painting  and  Design:  Mr.  F.  Smahtield— 
Art  Pottery  Fainting:  Mrs.  A.  George-Artistic  Wood  Carving  :  Mr.  G.  A.  Rogers. 

FACULTY  OF  HISTORY,  LITERATURE,  (tc.-Englisli  Philology  and  Literature  :  Rev, 

Robinson  Thornton.  D.D..  F.R.IIist.S  French  :  Professor  Mariette.  M.  A— German  :  Dr. 

Heineinann,  F.R.G.S  Italian  :  Professor  Fistrucci— Greek  and  Latin  :  Mr.  .1.  R.  V.  Mar- 

chnnt.  M.A.-Generul  History  :  Dr.  G.  G.  Zerrli,  F.R.IIist.S  English  History  :  Mr. 

II.  E.  Maiden.  M.A..  F.R.IIist.S— Geography  :  Rev.  W.  A.  Hales,  M. A — Political 
Economy  and  Logic  :  Rev.  W.  Cunningham,  M.A — Arithmetic  cud  Mathematics:  Mr. 
J.  R.  V.'Marchant,  M.A. 

FACULTY  OF  MUSIC. -Pianoforte  :  Sir  Julius  Benedict,  ncrr  Ernst  Paucr,  Mr.  E.  Prout, 
B.A.,  Mr.  A.  J.  Eyre,  Mdme.  M.  Pereira,  Miss  G.  Hine— Pianoforte  Ensemble  :  Uerr 
Ernst  Pauer— Violin  :  Mr.  Otto  Manns— Organ  :  Dr.  J.  F.  Bridge— Chamber  Music  ;  Mr. 
Otto  Manns  and  Mr.  Robert  Reed— Harmony,  &c.  :  Dr.  John  Stabler.  M.A. .and  Dr.  J.  F.- 
Bridge— Solo  Singing:  .Mdme.  St.  Germaine,  Signnr  Rizzclli— Solfeggi :  Mdme.  St.  Ger- 
maine — Dancing  :  M.  Louis  d'Egvillc,  Miss  Louisa  Pear. 
The  Vice-Chancellor's  Certificate  (Comb.)  can  be  worked  for  at  this  centre. 
Scholarships  in  Fine  Art,  in  Literature,  and  in  Music. 

Prospectus,  in  the  Library,  next  Byzantine  Court,  Crystal  Palace,  or  of  undersigned. 

F.  K.  J.  SIIENTON,  Superintendent  Educational  Department. 


DOVER  COLLEGE.— The  NEXT  TERM  will  commence  on 
September  13. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Head-Master  or  nos.  SEC. 


MALVERN  COLLEGE. 
The  NEXT  TERM  begins  Friday,  September  22.   Entrance  Examination.  0  A.M  

Scholarship  Examination,  December  20.  lror  particulars,  apply  to  UENflY  ALDiUt'H,  Esq., 
Secretary. 

UTRATFORU-OX-AVON.— TRINITY  COLLEGE  SCHOOL, 

^  founded  by  the  Rev.  J.  D.  COLLIS,  D.D.— The  Warden  is  assisted  by  seven  Resident 
Masters,  two  beln*  specially  lor  Modern  Languages.  Classical  and  Modern  Sides.  Special 
preparation  for  the  Universities,  Army,  Navy, all  Competitive  Examinations,  and  for  Mer- 
cantile Life.  JUNIOR  DEPARTMENT  fur  YOUNG  BnVS,  and  special  aa\anta^es  for 
those  who  are  delicate.   Larue  gymnasium,  fives  courts,  playing  fields,  &c.  &c  References 

permitted  to  the  Parents  of  all  present  Pupils.   Inclusive  Terms,  tin  and  70  Guineas  Vpply  to 

the  Warden. 

7\     A     K     H     A     M~    ~~S     0     H     O     O  L, 

"  7fcad-2fnstcr-Tlcv.  E.  V.  HODGE,  M.A.,  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

Boys  are  eligible  to  Four  leaving  Exhibitions  of  £50  per  annum.  Sixteen  Johnson  Exhibitions 
at  Cambridge,  Three  or  more  House  Exhibitions  Of  £20,  Three  Prizes  of  Ten  Guineas.  Studies, 
cubicles,  detached  sanatorium.  Small  classes.  New  Classiuums  lately  built  and  a  new  hou&e 
opened -NEXT  TERM  Levins  September  14. 

BRADFIELD  COLLEGE,  Berks.  —  Incorporated  by  Roval 
Charter.-FIVE  ENTRANCE  EXHIBITIONS,  one  of  £30,  two  of  £20,  and  two  of 
£I.r),  tenable  during  residence  at  the  College,  will  he  competed  for  on  September  U:  These 
Exhibitions  are  open  t<>  ul  1  Boys  under  Fifteen,  but  great  allowance  will  be  made  in  the  ease 
of  younger  Boys.   NEXT  TERM  begins  September  15.— Apply  to  Rev.  the  Warden. 

"1  0  BOYS  prepared  for  Public  Schools,  by  Rev.  J.  BULLOCK, 

M.A.,  Rector  of  Tubney,  Abingdon  ;  Public  Schoolman,  Oxford  First  Classman. 
Neighbourhood  dry,  high,  and  bracing.  HOLIDAY  PUPILS.  Cricket,  lootball.  tennis. 
Referenced,  Right  Hon.  Lord  Eli  bank,  and  other  Parents  of  Pupils.  Terms,  G  uiueas  a 
year. 

EVEKSLEY. 

THE   AVENUE,   UPPERTON  GARDENS. 

Tj1       A       S       T       B       O       U       R       N  E. 

P,  incijxit— Mrs.  DASH  (Widow  of  the  late  Rev.  FREDK.  DASIIi. 
The  YOUNG  LADIES  will  re-assemhle  for  School  duties  September  10. 
Address,  during  Vacation,  Lincoln  Villa,  Cleveland  Iioud,  Waustead,  Essex.  Personal 
interviews  can  be  arranged. 

T3UPILS,  from  Fifteen  years  of  age,  carefully  prepared  for 

-*-     PROFESSIONAL  CAREERS.   Terms  moderate  Particulars  of  recent  successes  on, 

application  to  Rev.  W.  II.  ROWLAXDSOX,  Great  Braxted  Rectory.  Witham,  Essex. 

"DEV.  J.  S.  ST.  JOHN,  B. A.,  receives  FOUR  PUPILS,  aged 

from  Seven  to  Fourteen,  to  prepare  for  the  Public  Schools,  &c.  Highest  references. 
Moderate  terms.— Address,  Crowcombe  Rectory,  Taunton. 

Tf  OLKESTONE.  —  Mr.   W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.Oxon., 

assisted  by  a  Cambridge  M.A.  and  competent  Teachers,  prepares  PUPILS  for  the 
Uni  versities.Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  a  ml  all  Competitive  Examinations.  A  few  Vacancies. 

"REV.  F.  W.  STOW  (Harrow,  and  Trin.  Coll.  Camb.,  1st 

class  Classics,  1864),  Vicar  of  Aysgarth,  Bedalc,  Yorks,  takes  BOYS  of  from  Sixteen  to 


Eighteen  to  pre 
Boys  " 


r  the  Universities.^  Healthy  country  ;  bracing  air.  Vacancies  for  Two 
Relerences  on  application. 


T-TALLIFORD   HOUSE    SCHOOL,    SHEPPERTON,  near 

1  1  London — HENRY  ST.  CLAIR  FEILDEN.  B.A.  (C.C.C.  Oxford),  and  MALCOLM! 
HEARD,  B.A.  (C.C.C.  Oxlord,  lute  Assistant-Muster  at  Sedbergh),  PREPARE  BOYS  lor 
the  Public  Schools.  Terms.  £120. —  For  Prospectus  and  relerences,  apply  to  H.  ST.  C'LAIII 
FEILDKX,  Esq.,  Ilalliford,  Middlesex. 

QEASIDE.  —  PREPARATION    for    PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

^>  (Pupil  2nd  in  Winchester  Coll.  Election.1812)  by  C.  H.  ROSE,  M.A. ,  and  Rev.  U.  C.  V. 
SxOVVDKN,  M.A.,  at  Conyngham  House,  Ramsgate. 

"A  N  AUSTRIAN  "GENTLEMAN,  aged  Thirty-seven,  Dr.  Ph. 

of  the  Universities  of  WUrzburg.  Zurich,  and  Vicuna,  who  has  had  Ten  years' expe- 
jmplcted  the  education  of  a  young  Austrian 
eivc  into  his  house,  at  Berne,  Two  or  Three 
desire  to  finish  their  studies  abroad  under  his 
England,  will  undertake  that  the  arrange- 


rience  in  advanced  teaching,  and  who  has  j 
Nobleman  of  the  highest  rank,  is  prepared  to 

YOUNG  ENGLISH  GENTLEMEN,  who  ■ 
eare.     His  Wife,  who  has  lived  for  several  i 


incuts  of  the  home  shall  be  in  all  respects  suitable.  Terms,  £S50  lor  12  months'  residence  Tlie 
highest  references — Apply,  in  the  first  instance,  to  P.  II.  HOLT,  Croxteth  (Jute,  Seiton  Park 
Liverpool. 

QTORRINGTON,  Sussex.— Tlie  following  statement  is  pub- 

^  lished  to  contradict  false  reports  in  circulation  :  During  the  last  twelve  months 
FORT\-lI\E  PUPILS  from  Storringtori  have  passed  various  Examinations  including 
one.  first  oil  the  University  List  of  Sandhurst  Candidates,  and  one.  first  in  the  last  Wuulwich 
List,  with  8,315  marks. 

August  3,  1382.  GEORGE  FAITIIFULL- 

TO  BE  LET,  FURNISHED,  for  a  long  or  short  term,  atl 

very  Moderate  Rent,  No.  35  CATHCART  ROAD,  South  Kensington  :  containing 
Dining,  Drawing,  and  Breakfast  Rooms,  live  Bedrooms,  and  good  Domestic  Offices.— Write 
to  A.  B.,  as  above. 

T  ANCASTER  HOUSE,  The  Savoy,  W.C.— A  few  SETS  of 

J-*  "ROOMS,  as  Residential  Chambers,  TO  LET  from  Michaelmas.  —  Apply  to 
Mr.GAltl.AXD.onthe  premises.  J 

WRITINGS  COPIED  at  2d.  per  Hundred  Words.  Special 

.  *„,  Estimates  for  large  quantities  of  Copying.-KEKR  it  LANII  AM,  3  Chichester  Eeuts. 
by  SI  Cuancery  Lune,  London,  W.C. 


The  Saturday  Review. 


[August  12,  1882. 


LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


/COMMERCIAL      UNION     ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

>^  FIRE,  LIFE,  MARINE. 

Capital  fully  subscribed    f  2,000,000. 

Capital  paid  up    £250,000. 

Life  Funds  in  Special  Trust  for  Life  Policy  Holders  exceed  1733,000. 

Total  Annual  Premium  Income  exceeds  £1,050,000. 
Chief  Offices-19  and  20  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 
 Wast  End  Offices — 8  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W.  

NORTHERN       ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 
Established  1836. 
FIRE  AND  LIFE.      AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 
Head  Offices-LONDON  and  ABERDEEN. 

Fire  Premiums    £451,000 

Lite  Premiums   181,000 

Interest    140,000 

Accumulated  Funds   £2,708,000 

PHCENIX         FIRE  OFFICE, 

*■      LOMBARD  STREET  and  CHARING  CROSS.  LONDON — Established  1782. 
Insurances  against  Loss  by  Fire  and  Lightning  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 
Loss  claims  arranged  with  promptitude  and  liberality. 

 JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD,  Secretory. 

TMPERIAL     FIRE      INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

■*-  Established  1803  1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C. ;  and  22  PALL  MALL. S.W. 

CAPITAL.  £1,600,000.  PAID-UP  and  INVESTED,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH.  General  Manager. 

ASSURANCE  AGAINST  ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KIN  1  >S. 

Assurance  against  Railway  Accidents  alone. ^- Assurance  against  Fatal  Accidents  at 
Sen._Assiirt.nee  of  Employers'  Liability  —  RAILWAY  PASSENGERS'  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY.  The  largeet  Company  insuring  asaiiKt  Accidents.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord 
KINNAIRD.  Chairman.  Subscribed  Capital,  £1,000,000.  Paid-up  Capital  and  Reserve, 
£210.0111).  il,7D0.O!)0  has  been  paid  as  compensation.  Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway 
Stations. the  Local  Agents,  or  6 1  Cornhill,  or  8  Grand  Hotel  Buildings,  Charing  Cross,  London. 

W.  J.  VIAN,  Sec. 

"PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION 

COMPANY. 

UNDER  CONTRACT  FOR  HER  MAJESTY'S    MAILS  TO  INDIA, 
CHINA,  and  AUSTRALIA. 

REDUCED  RATES  OF  PASSAGE   MONEY.-SPECIAL  RETURN  TICKETS. 
Departures  for — 

BOMBAY    Weekly       t  From  Grayesend, 

CALCUTTA.  MADRAS.  CEYLON,  Fortnightly  I  Wednesday,  1230  p.m. 

CHINA,  STRAITS,  JAPAN   ( From Brindisi, 

ADELAIDE,  MELBOURNE.  SYDNEY   .,           I  Monday. 
GIBRALTAR,  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN.  Weekly,  by  each  of  the 
above  departures. 
London  Offices  :  lis  LEADENlIAl.i.  STREET.  E.C,  and 
 25  COCKSPUR  STREET.  

HOTELS. 

■BRIGHTON.— BEDFORD     HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

■V  Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suites  of 
Jlooms.  SpaciousCoffee-room for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  thellotel. 
 BENJN.  BULL,  Manager. 

TLFRACOMBE. — The   ILFKA.COMBE   HOTEL,  facing  the 

Atlantic.  Grounds,  '>  acres.  Tennis  Lawn.  250  Room*.  Table  d'hote  at  separate 
tables  from  6  to  8  P.M.  Large  Swimming  Bath.  Hot,  Cold,  and  Tepid  Sea  and  Fresh  Water 
private  Baths,  Douche,  Shower,  &e.— Address,  the  Manager. 

T^ASTBOURNE.— THE   GRAND   HOTEL. — Stands  in  its 

own  grounds  facing  the  Sea.  Five  minutes*  drive  from  the  Railway  Station,  ami  close 
to  thcJ)evonshire  Park  and  Baths.    Visitors  can  be  boarded,  if  desired.   Terms,  10s.  fid.  per 


day.  Rooms  only  extra.  No  charge  f< 
to  3  P.M.,  under  the  personal  superint 


tte 


th 


Table  d'hOte  at  separate  tables  from  U  P.M. 

ietors.  Cleave  8t  Gascoignk. 


NO  T  I  C  E.—  J  E  N  N  E  R  &  K  N  E  W  S  TUB 
are  now  offering,  at  Half-price  for  Cash,  the  whole  of  their  SURPLUS  STOCK  of 
Useful  Elegancies,  suitable  as  Presents;  also  the  whole  of  a  Manufacturer's  Stoelc  of  First- 
class  Leather  Goods,  which  they  have  just  purchased,  and  are  enabled,  owing  to  the  prolonged 
depression  o!  trade,  to  offer  at  half  the  usual  cost. 

JENNER,  _:  KNEWSTUB,  to  the  Queen.  33  St.  James's  Street, 
and  GG  Jermyn  Street,  London. 


TTURNISH    YOUR    HOUSE  or 

_-  THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER'S  HIRE  SYSTEM, 
liberal.  Cash  Prices  ;  no  Extra  Charge  for  time  given.  Lar 
Illnstrateil  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  post  free.— 248,  219, 
und  is,  20,  and  21  Morwell  Street,  W.   Established  1862. 


APARTMENTS 

The  original,  best,  and  most 


HiNDLEY'S 
CHINTZES. 


ORIGINAL  DESIGNS, 

FAST  COLOURS. 
From  fld.  per  yard. 

Patterns  sent  and  Estimates  given. 

C.  HIHDLEY   &  SONS. 

290  TO   294  ^94-  OXFORD   STREET,  W. 


IMPROVED  SPECTACLES. 


M 


R.   HENRY   LAURANCE,   F.S.S.,  Oculist  Optician. 

PERSONALLY  adapts  his  improved  Spertacles  at  his  residence,  3  Endsleigh  Gardens, 
n  Square.  London  tthree  doors  from  Pit.  Pnncras  Church),  daily  from  Ten  till  lour 
days  excepted  I.    Testimonials  from  Sir  Julius  Benedict.  John  Lowe.  Esip,  M.D...I.P., 
of  Wales  ;  Yen.  Archdeacon  Palmer,  Clifton  :  Lieut. -Gen 


n,PI 


iciun  to  H.R.H.  Pr 
Brentiord  :  the  Rs 
Mr.  LAURAKCB'S 


Mo 


nphlet,  ' 


ess,  St.  Mary's  Abbey.  Hendon  ;  and  hu 
seetaeles  :  their  Use  and  Abuse,"  post  fr< 


tdreds 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 
MEDALS,  SYDNEY,  1850.    MELBOURNE,  I88L 

FRY'S  FRY'S    CARACAS  COCOA 

"  A  most  delicious  and  valuable  article." 

Standard. 

r\       r\  a  pure  cocoa  only-. 

O  O  C  O  A.        FRY'S    COCOA  EXTRACT 

"Strictly  pure." — W.  AV.  Stoddart. 

F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  Cilij  A  ua'ust,  Bristol. 
FIFTEEN  PRIZE  MEDALS. 

ITALIAN  WINES. 

CUT  ANTI  BROLIO,  Red  (from  the  estate  or  Baron  Ricasoli)  21s.  per  dozen. 

CAPRI,  BIANCO   21s.  per  dozen. 

CAPRI,  ROSSO   21s.  per  dozen. 

Messrs.  H.  B.  FEARON  _  SON  have  imported  the  Wines  of  Italy  since  1362,  and  their 
lon^  experience  enables  them  thoroughly  to  recommend  the  above  pure  Wines. 

11.  B.  FEARON  &  SON,  39  Holborn  Viaduct,  E.C,  and  115  New  Bond  Street,  London; 
and  at  Dewsbury,  Yorkshire. 


APOLLINARIS 

THE    QUEEN    OF    TABLE  WATERS." 


"  An  agreeable,  refreshing,  and  useful  drink." 

Report  of  the  Medical  Officers, 

German  Hospital,  Dalston. 


ANNUAL  SALE, 

TEJNT  MILLIONS, 


DINNEFORD'S  MAGNESIA. — This  pure  Solution  is  the  best 
remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Headache.  Gout,  and 

Indigestion.  ' 

T\ INNEFORD'S  MAGNESIA. — The  Safest  and  most  gentle 

Aperient  for  Delicate  Constitutions.  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 
OF  ALL  CHEMISTS. 


GROUSE  SHOOTING. 

SPORTSMEN,  look  to  your  DOGS.    No  Dog  suffering  from 
Worms  can  do  a  day's  work.   One  dose  of  NALDIRE'S  POWDER  removes  all  Worms, 
gives  tone  to  the  stomach,  and  produces  first-rate  condition  in  Dogs. 

Price  Is.,  2s.,  3s.  6d.,  and  is.  Of  all  Chemists,  and  of  Barclay  &  Soxs,  90  Farringdon 
Street,  London,  E.C. 


BOOKS,  &c. 


THE  GROSVENOR  GALLERY  LIBRARY. 

NOTICE  TO  COUNTRY  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Arrangements  are  made  by  which  Subscribers  dwelling  in  the  Country  can  receive 
an  ample  and  punctual  supply  of  Books,  which  are  despatched  in  boxes  to  all  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  These  boxes  can  be  returned  to  the  Library  once  in  every 
week,  when  a  fresli  set  of  Books  is  immediately  sent  in  exchange. 

TERMS   OF  SUBSCRIPTION". 

Three  Months.     Six  Months.   Twelve  Months. 

FIVK  VOLTJJIE3   £0    14    0         £1     4    0         £2   2  0 

NINE  VOLUMES   110  1    1«    0  330 

TWELVE  VOLUMES   180  2     80  440 

And  Three  Extra  Volumes  for  each  additional  Guinea  per  annum. 

COUNTRY  SUBSCRIBERS  of  the  annual  value  of  Three  Guineas  and  upwards 
have  also  the  privilege  of  using  the  Reading  and  Writing  Rooms  attached  to  the 
Library.   

Full  particulars  forwarded  post  free  on  application  to  the  Librarian, 

GROSVENOR    GALLERY   LIBRARY,  Limited, 
NEW   BOND    STREET,  W. 

..NTD, 
mal 

Subscriptions : 

£1  12a.  Oil.  to  India,  China.  Japan,  Straits  Settlements,  Java,  Philippine 

Islands,  and  all  parts  of  the  East. 

10s.  (id.  to  all  other  British  Colonies  and  Possessions  throughout  the  world, 
to  all  European  countries,  the  Argentine  Republic.  Central  American 
Republics,  Brazil,  Uruguay,  Chili,  Peru,  Egypt,  Tunis,  Morocco,  Persia, 
and  Madeira. 

los.  to  Bolivia,  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  Madagascar. 


rpiIE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  will  be  forwarded  by  Kirklan 

J-     Cope,  &  Co.,  23  Salisbury  Street,  Strand,  London,  at  the  following  Aimu 


£1 


£1 


THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW. — The  following  NUMBERS 

of  TH  E  s  AT  UK  DA  V  BE  VI EW  are  required, for  which  6ii.  each  will  be  given,  viz.: 
13,  74,  T.'t,  99,  lo:>,  315,  318,  396,  74,,  763,  and  76*  (.clean  copies;  —  at  the  Office,  3d  South om  I'ton 
Street, Strand,  W.C 

Price  20s. ;  post  free,  21s.  fid. 

STREET'S    INDIAN    and    COLONIAL  MERCANTILE 

^  DIRECTORY. 

"  The  contents  now  embrace  a  field  a  good  deal  wider  than  U  signified  by  the  title,  part 
of  Central  and  most  of  Southern  America  being  included,  besides  India  and  all  British 
Colonies.  The  Directory  for  Chili  is  specially  full.  There  are  nearly  a  score  of  excellent  Maps, 
small  in  size,  but  remarkably  well  executed  and  eommendably  clear." — Daily  Telegraph. 
London  :  G.  Street  &  Co.,  30  Cornhill,  E.C,  and  :>  Serle  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn.  W.C. 


Just  published,  ftvo.  cloth,  7s.  fid. 

HMIE  BOOK  of  ADAM  and  EVE,  also  called  the  Conflict  of 

Adam  anil  Eve  with  Satan  :  a  Book  of  th. 
Ethiopic.  with  Notes  froi 
licv.  b.  C.  Malax,  D.D.. 


a  Bo 
vuliilc.  Tl 
ji  Broadv 


2  early  Eastern  Church.  Translated  from  the 
.  Midfashim,  und  other  Eastern  Works,  by  the 


Williams 


:  XoitCATE.  II  lie 
S)  South  Fr 


:dei 


•et,  Covent  Garden,  London  ;  and 
:et,  Edinburgh. 


Price  2s. 

in   GREEK:  a  History  of  Persia.     By  Rev. 

LAUXCEI.OT  DOIVDALI,,  B.D.,  I.L.B. 
Cambridge:  JOXES. 


A 


N  ESSAY 


by  C.  A.  Vaxokrhoof: 
in  Leighton's  Residence- 
s's  Studio  —  V.  C.  Prinse 
ier  Side  of  BoiiL-hton's  Stu 
-In  Mrs. 


By 

Hall  in  Sir  Frederick: 
Mantel  in  Leiirhton  s 
's  Studio  —  George  H. 
io— Philip  R.  .Morris's 
Tadema's  Studio— 


COME    ENGLISH    ARTISTS    and   their  STUDIOS. 

Cosmo  Moxkhohse.  Illustrations, 
Leighton's  Studio—  Window  from  Cairo, 
Studio  —  Leighton's  studio  —  J.  E.  Millu 
Brighton's  Uousc-Boughton's  Studio— Ot: 
Studio-John  Pettic's  Studio-James  D.  I. 

Alma-Tiuleina's  Studio —Tadeiruv's  Designing-room —Entrance  to  Tadema's  Boom.  See 
THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE  for  AUGUST,  Is. 4d.  (post  free.  Is.  7d.) 

Frederick  Wauxe  &  Co.,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 

THE  BORDERLANDS  of  SURREY.  By  Alice  Maud  Few. 

Illustrations,  by  Harry  Fenn  :  A  Surrey  Lane— A  Stretch  of  Heath— Dead  Bracken  — 
Carting  Heather—  Brookbank,  the  house  in  which  George  Eliot  once  lived— Gorsc  or  Furze— 
Lini-hmere  Common— Furze  and  Bracken— Allied  Tennyson's  House— Burning  the  Furze— 
Wither  in::  the  Bloom —Broom-maker's  Cottage  —  Gilbert  White's  House  —  Broom-maker's 
Shop.  See  THE  CENT  UK  Y  MAGAZINE  for  AUGUST.  Is.  4d.  (post  free.  Is.  7d.> 
Frederick  Waune  &  Co..  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 


VIEW  of  the  CERTOZA,  PA VI A.— See  THE  BUILDER; 

*      View  of  Hastings  New  Theatre  ;  Design  for  Glass  Panel,  and  View  and  Plans.  Lodge, 
Stockton  House—Ruins  of  Assos— General  Art  Education—Railway  Movement— Contracts  of 
Corporations— Epplnfi  Forest— Wind  Pressure— Art  of  the  Arabs.  &c.   4d.  ;  by  post,  4id. 
40  Catherine  Street.  And  all  Newsmen. 
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IRELAND. 

THE  firmness  and  decision  shown  by  Mr.  Justice 
Lawson  in  dealing  with  Mr.  Gray,  and  the  fact  that 
for  the  first  time  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  agita- 
tion a  murderer  has  been  sentenced  to  receive  his  due,  are 
the  only  encouraging  features  in  the  Irish  situation,  which 
has  once  more  grown  threatening.  It  was  not  wholly 
unexpected  by  those  who  have  closely  followed  the  course 
of  events  that  the  passing  of  the  Arrears  Bill  would  mark 
the  beginning  of  a  recrudescence  of  sedition  and  crime. 
While  this  great  bribe  was  in  process  of  negotiation,  it  was 
the  interest  of  the  disloyal  party  to  be  quiet,  lest  haply 
they  might  lose  it.  But  as  soon  as  it  was  secured  that 
interest  ceased.  On  the  other  hand,  the  coincidence  of  the 
first  trials  under  the  Prevention  of  Crimes  Act,  and  of 
the  almost  openly  seditious  movement  connected  with  the 
unveiling  of  the  O'Connell  statue,  the  opening  of  the 
Land  League  Exhibition,  and  the  taking  up  by  Messrs. 
Parnell  and  Dillon  of  that  freedom  which  the  City  of 
Dublin  had  voted  them  expressly  as  a  challenge  to  the 
Government,  gave  opportunities  of  action  which  were  not 
likely  to  be  lost.  The  result  has  amply  justified  these 
anticipations.  The  murder  of  a  policeman  at  Parsonstown 
under  circumstances  of  almost  unparalleled  audacity,  and 
of  the  clearest  connivance  on  the  part  of  bystanders,  is 
only  the  most  important  of  a  new  series  of  outrages  which 
come  pat  to  demonstrate  the  absurdity  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
and  Mr.  Trevelyan's  recent  boastiDg.  The  trials  under  the 
Prevention  of  Crimes  Act  were  accompanied  by  comments, 
from  the  only  organ  of  the  Irish  party  possessing  claims 
to  respectability,  which  are  perhaps  the  most  outrageous 
ever  made  on  judicial  proceedings  by  a  journal  with  a 
character  to  lose.  The  just  punishment  which  these  com- 
ments brought  down  on  the  person  responsible  for  them 
has  been  eagerly  seized  as  the  occasion  of  a  fresh  outburst 
of  factious  clamour.  Finally  the  proceedings  of  the 
O'Connell  celebration,  and  of  the  opening  of  the  so- 
called  National  Exhibition,  were  one  long  and  uninterrupted 
series  of  demonstrations  of  scarcely  veiled  disloyalty. 
Dublin  was  literally  swathed  in  emblems  which,  if  they 
mean  anything,  mean  treason ;  and  the  repeal  of  the  Union 
was  the  least  political  change  to  which  the  speakers 
aspired.  As  for  the  Exhibition,  that  project  owes  its 
existence  to  the  refusal  of  certain  persons  to  acquiesce  in 
the  opening  of  a  really  national  exhibition  by  a  son  of  the 
Queen,  and  its  promoters  rejected  a  march  which  had 
been  commissioned  because  the  composer  wrought  into  it 
the  National  Anthem.  It  is  the  invariable  tradition  of  the 
present  generation  of  Irish  agitators  to  meet  each  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  messages  of  peace  with  a  declaration  of  war. 
And  they  have  not  been  false  to  that  tradition.  Reference 
was  recently  made  to  "  the  apparently  inevitable  cata- 
"  strophe"  which  Mr.  Gladstone's  policy  was  hastening. 
No  one  who  reads  the  speeches  and  considers  the  demon- 
strations of  the  early  part  of  this  week  in  Dublin  can 
have  much  doubt  of  the  nature  of  that  catastrophe.  It  is 
civil  war. 

If  all  persons  charged  with  administrative  and  executive 
duties  in  Ireland  acted  in  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Justice 
Lawson,  the  calamity  might  no  doubt  still  be  averted. 
The  attitude  of  Mr.  Gladstone  towards  this  incident  has 
been  somewhat  ambiguous,  and,  though  it  may  have  been 
prudent  not  to  provoke  a  disturbance  on  the  last  day  of  the 
Session,  it  would  have  been  more  agreeable  if  the  Prime 


Minister  had  somewhat  more  warmly  defended  the  action 
of  the  Judge.  Bat  under  present  circumstances  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  occasional  displays  of  individual  vigour 
and  good  sense,  contrasted  as  they  are  with  the  "  jam- 
"  and-judicious-advice  "  policy  of  the  Government,  do  not 
do  almost  as  much  harm  as  good.  They  irritate  the  dis- 
loyal, whose  irritation  is  doubtless  of  itself  a  desirable 
thing.  But  the  constant  concession  in  large  matters 
which  accompanies  them,  though  it  does  not  make  the 
irritation  less,  deprives  it  of  its  salutary  effect.  Mr. 
Gray's  fate  will  serve  the  Irish  members  of  Parliament, 
not  as  an  excuse  for  disclaiming  gratitude  for  the 
Arrears  Bill — they  did  that  with  great  candour  before- 
hand— but  for  forgetting  all  about  that  measure. 
Alternately  to  squeeze  concessions  out  of  the  Government, 
and  to  hold  it  up  to  hatred  and  contempt,  is  their  policy, 
a  policy  unswervingly  pursued,  and,  thanks  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  invariably  crowned  with  success.  To  recur 
once  more  to  the  political  demonstrations,  it  must  be 
equally  obvious  to  any  one  who  considers  them  that  con- 
cession is  hopeless,  and  that,  if  the  strong  hand  is  used,  it 
must  be  used  steadily  and  without  intermission.  The 
spirit  of  Mr.  Justice  Lawson's  action  on  Wednesday  is 
the  right  and  the  only  spirit  in  which  to  govern  Ireland, 
but  the  self-devotion  and  the  judgment  of  those  loyal  ser- 
vants of  the  Queen  who  act  thus  are  useless  if  they  do  not 
animate  the  Qdeen's  Government,  and  are  not  carried  into 
every  detail  of  administration.  It  may  even  be  urged  that 
it  is  hardly  fair  to  allow  men  to  play  at  sedition  for  weeks 
and  months,  and  then  suddenly  to  make  a  razzia  upon  one 
or  two  of  the  players  who  have  done  little  or  nothing 
more  than  others.  It  is  said  in  the  popular  cant  of  the  day 
that  the  conscience  of  England  was  dissatisfied  with  certain 
things  in  the  political  and  social  state  of  Ireland.  So  be 
it ;  the  most  sensitive  conscience  in  the  world  must  surely 
have  pacified  itself  by  this  time.  The  demands  of  Irish- 
men, whether  wisely  or  not,  have  been  granted  till  they 
have  nothing  left  to  demand,  except  the  dismemberment 
of  the  Empire  and  the  dethronement  of  the  Sovereign. 
These  are  the  demands  which  the  O'Connell  demonstra- 
tion and  the  National  Exhibition  respectively  symbolize. 
The  one  is  a  demonstration  against  the  Union;  the  other 
a  demonstration  against  the  Queen.  No  sophistry  can 
disguise  this,  and  only  the  most  determined  blindness  can 
blink  it.  Benefits  and  concessions  have  been  heaped  and 
piled  upon  Ireland.  England  has  robbed  the  Irish  Church, 
the  Irish  landlords,  and  (last  and  crowning  act  of  gene- 
rosity) her  own  taxpayers,  to  flatter  Irish  sectarianism  and 
gorge  Irish  greed.  On  the  very  morrow  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  last  sop,  the  glorifiers  of  O'Connell  reply 
with  a  cry  of  "  Down  with  the  Union  !  "  and  the  promoters 
of  the  National  Exhibition  with  what  is  in  effect  a  cry  of 
"Down  with  the  Queen  !  " 

In  face  of  these  dangerous  symptoms,  and  of  the  re- 
newal of  agrarian  crime  indicated  by  the  Parsonstown 
murder,  the  vigorous  execution  of  the  Prevention  of 
Crimes  Act  may  apply  at  least  a  palliative.  The  ingenuous 
instructors  of  the  public  who  triumphantly  point  out  that 
the  Dublin  sentences  have  been  obtained"  by  juries'  ver- 
dicts, forget  to  mention  that  the  juries  are  special  ones, 
and  that  the  necessary  challenges  have  brought  about 
at  least  as  bad  a  feeling  in  Ireland  as  could  possibly 
have  resulted  from  the  unassisted  action  of  judges. 
However,  the  chief  and  principal  thing  is  that  the 
ruffians  whose  cowardly  crimes  have  been  the  powder  to 
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Mr.  PaenelIi's  bullets  should  meet  their  deserts,  and 
for  the  first  time  there  is  now  some  chance  of  this.  Ad- 
ministered fearlessly  and  on  a  large  scale,  the  Act  may 
check  the  apparently  imminent  outbreak,  just  as  the 
Arrears  Bill,  when  brought  into  operation,  may  soothe  it 
down  for  a  time.  But  these  measures  are  avowedly  and 
in  their  nature  temporary,  and  the  temper  whicli  Mr. 
Gladstone's  policy  of  vacillation  and  concession  has  aroused 
is  not.  What  that  temper  is  has  been  abundantly  made 
clear.  The  experience  of  some  thousand  years  goes  far  to 
establish  the  existence  in  the  Irish  character  of  an  in- 
veterately  anarchist  spirit.  Such  a  spirit  is  not  in  itself 
an  odious  thing,  for  it  exists  in  children  and  in  savages, 
neither  of  whom,  if  properly  treated,  are  odious.  But 
the  proper  treatment  is  necessary,  and  the  treatment  of  Mr. 
G  ladstone  has  been  as  consistently  improper  as  that  of  any 
head-master  who  has  ever  brought  about  a  school  rebellion. 
Injudicious  indulgence,  combined  with  spasmodic  and  fitful 
severity,  is  the  sure  and  certain  means  of  exciting 
revolt  in  such  a  temperament  as  the  Irish.  The  speeches 
and  performances  of  this  week  show  how  near,  if  they 
ordy  dared,  the  Irish  malcontents  are  to  revolt ;  and 
exhibit  their  aims  and  objects  with  a  freedom  and  open- 
ness which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  parallel  from  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  ! 
singular  audacity  of  these  seditious  utterances  and  displays 
was  more  immediately  due  to  the  ominous  and  lamentable 
incident  of  the  Constabulary  strike,  as  well  as  to  the  sup- 
posed weakening  of  England's  hands  by  the  Egyptian 
expedition.  However  this  may  be,  Englishmen  are  fore- 
warned ;  and  it  is  their  own  fault  if  they  repose  in  the 
comfortable  delusion  that  Land  Bills  and  Arrears  Bills  and 
Church  disestablishments  will  check  the  progress  of  Irish 
sedition. 


ENGLAND  AND  TURKEY. 

rTIHE  diplomatic  communications  lately  made  by  tha 
J-  English  Government  at  Constantinople  seem,  as  far  as 
they  are  known,  to  have  been  judicious.  Lord  Dupfecin, 
according  to  a  credible  report,  stated  to  the  Porte  that 
the  Sultan's  hesitation  caused  the  despatch  of  English 
troops,  which  are  now  capable  of  suppressing  the  rebellion 
in  Egypt.  It  followed  that  a  Turkish  contingent  was  no 
longer  required  ;  and  that,  if  the  Sultan  desired  to  be  repre- 
sented in  the  campaign  by  a  force  of  his  own,  its  numbers 
must  be  strictly  limited,  and  its  relations  to  the  English 
army  must  be  carefully  denned.  If  communications  of 
this  kind  result  in  the  continuance  for  an  indefinite  time  of 
the  Sultan's  neutrality,  they  will  have  served  their  pur- 
pose. In  a  short  time  the  English  army  will  be  ready  for 
action,  and  it  is  not  desirable  that  its  movements  should 
be  hampered  by  the  necessity  of  watching  a  doubtful 
ally.  The  Sultan,  on  the  other  part,  still  apparently  hopes 
to  obtain  the  submission  of  Akabi  without  any  actual 
conflict.  The  proclamation  in  which  the  insurgent  chief 
was  to  be  denounced  as  a  rebel  has  by  an  odd  accident  or 
contrivance  been  published  before  it  was  officially  issued. 
The  object  of  the  apparent  irregularity  was  perhaps  to 
invite  criticism,  which  will  not  be  altogether  favourable. 
The  argumentative  character  of  the  document  produces  a 
suspicious  ambiguity.  The  reasons  alleged  for  regarding 
Arabi  as  a  rebel  seem  to  be  advanced  for  the  purpose  of 
being  answered.  The  Turkish  draft  of  a  military  con- 
vention was  obviously  inadmissible.  Some  months  ago, 
when  Turkish  intervention  was  thought  to  be  the  least 
dangerous  of  possible  arrangements,  it  was  natural  that  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Sultan  in  Egypt  should  be  even 
ostentatiously  affirmed.  The  Sultan  would  have  been 
well  advised  in  taking  advantage  of  the  urgency  of  England 
and  of  the  unwilling  acquiescence  of  Erauce.  As  he  pre- 
ferred a  policy  of  finesse,  it  is  too  late  for  him  to  resume 
the  position  which  he  might  once  have  occupied  with 
general  consent. 

Henceforth  the  English  Government,  if  it  is  well 
advised,  will  lay  stress  on  the  chartered  privileges  of  the 
Khedive  rather  than  on  the  vague  supremacy  of  the  Sultan. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  dethronement  of  Ismail  by  an 
Imperial  firman  impaired  in  substance,  if  not  iu  form,  the 
validity  of  the  treaties  by  which  the  Egyptian  dynasty  is 
guaranteed ;  but  as  the  Sultan  interfered  at  the  request  of 
England  and  Erance,  the  covenants  of  1840  were  for  the 
time  suspended.  The  present  Khedive,  though  he  partly 
owes  his  elevation  to  the  favour  of  his  Sovereign,  has  suc- 


ceeded to  the  hereditary  rights  which  were  conferred  on 
the  founder  of  his  family.  Dervish  Pasha,  during  his  late 
mission,  before  his  connivance  with  Arabi  was  disclosed, 
affected  to  represent  the  Sultan  as  the  direct  and  sole 
ruler  of  Egypt.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Arabi  may  con- 
tinue to  describe  himself  as  a  Turkish  subject,  so  that  his 
avowed  rebellion  against  the  Khedive  may  be  regarded  as 
a  mere  quarrel  of  subordinate  officials.  It  is  to  restore 
the  authority  of  Tewfik,  and  not  to  establish  the  absolute 
power  of  the  Sultan,  that  the  English  army  is  now  in  Egypt. 
As  both  potentates  profess  the  same  creed,  it  is  absurd  to 
represent  the  war  as  a  religious  contest.  Tewfik  is  as 
orthodox  a  Mahometan  as  Abdul  Hamid  ;  and  Arabi  has 
not  the  smallest  claim  to  be  considered  as  a  religious  or 
sectarian  leader.  The  English  Government  seems  at  last 
to  understand  both  its  own  rights  and  interests  and 
its  relation  to  the  Sultan,  the  Khedive,  and  the  people 
of  Egypt.  It  is  not  a  little  surprising  to  find  that 
the  Prime  Minister  is  at  last  capable  of  making  war  in 
earnest.  The  tendency  to  self-deception,  of  which  he  is 
accused  by  severe  critics,  operates  on  the  present  occasion 
as  a  legitimate  faculty  of  self-persuasion  or  self-justification. 
In  his  last  speech  on  Egypt,  Mr.  Gladstone  seemed  to  have 
convinced  himself  that,  as  in  all  his  acts  at  home  or  abroad, 
he  was  engaged  in  a  laudable  and  righteous  enterprise.  A 
less  enthusiastic  and  less  virtuous  statesman  would  have 
taken  for  granted  the  lawfulness  of  a  war  which  he  might 
for  sufficient  reasons  have  undertaken  ;  but  personal  pecu- 
liarities which  incidentally  promote  the  public  good  must 
not  bo  harshly  criticized. 

The  indirect  proceedings  of  the  Sultan,  including  the 
encouragement  offered  to  Arabi,  have  been  frequently  ex- 
plained or  excused  by  the  antagonism  which  is  supposed 
to  exist  between  his  secular  and  his  spiritual  attributes. 
European  theorists  assert  that  the  Caliph  is,  iu  the  estima- 
tion of  his  co-religionists,  a  greater  personage  than  the 
Sultan ;  yet,  according  to  the  same  authorities,  the  tenure 
of  the  spiritual  rank  is,  after  several  centuries  of  possession, 
in  the  highest  degree  precarious.  There  is  always  sup- 
posed to  be  some  actual  or  possible  pretender  ready  to 
defend  the  national  claims  of  the  Arabs  against  the  Ottoman 
Turks,  and  probably  tracing  his  descent  to  the  family  of 
the  Prophet.  The  Sultan  seems  occasionally  to  have 
apprehended  some  danger  of  the  kind,  for  the  late  Sheriff 
of  Mecca  was  mysteriously  assassinated  at  a  time  when 
he  was  supposed  to  entertain  ambitious  hopes  ;  but 
as  long  as  the  Ottoman  Empire  lasts,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  its  chief  will  be  recognized  as  head  of  the 
Mahometan  community.  His  predecessors  had  no  plausible 
right  to  the  Caliphate,  except  as  the  most  powerful 
Mussulman  sovereigns,  and  as  the  natural  protectors  of 
the  Holy  Places.  Mehemet  Ali,  if  he  had  been  allowed 
by  the  European  Powers  to  establish  himself  at  Constan- 
tinople, might  probably  have  succeeded  to  all  the  rights 
and  titles  of  the  dynasty  which  he  would  have  dethroned. 
An  upstart  Arab  Sheikh  would  be  as  incapable  of  contend- 
ing against  the  Sultan  as  an  Old  Catholic  prelate  of  dis- 
puting the  supremacy  of  the  Pope.  The  religious  scruples 
which  are  attributed  to  the  present  Commander  of  the 
Faithful  are  probably  mere  excuses  for  declining  un. 
palatable  tasks.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  a  mere 
adventurer  like  Arabi  may  be  tolerated  as  a  less  serious 
rival  than  a  great  hereditary  vassal.  Conscientious  objec- 
tions to  interference  with  either  the  insurgent  chiet  or 
the  Khedive  would  not  be  consistent  with  Turkish 
tradition. 

It  is  only  since  the  first  quarter  of  the  current  century 
that  rebellions  against  the  central  authority  iu  the  Turkish 
Empire  have  become  exceptional  and  rare.  Though  the 
power  of  the  early  rulers  of  Constantinople  was  supreme, 
ambitious  satraps  in  later  times  began,  as  in  other  Oriental 
monarchies,  to  struggle  for  independence.  Ali  Pasha  of 
Janina  for  some  years  defied  the  Sultan  with  impunity ;  aud 
the  Mamelukes,  before  they  were  destroyed  by  Mehemet 
Ali,  had  long  been  the  undisputed  rulers  of  Egypt. 
The  Sultan  contended,  as  his  resources  allowed,  against 
rebellious  feudatories;  and,  except  in  Egypt,  he  finally 
succeeded  ;  but  it  was  never  supposed  that,  in  fighting 
against  believers,  he  in  any  way  compromised  his  orthodoxy . 
If  a  Pasha  who  had  achieved  partial  independence  was  him- 
self in  turn  attacked  by  a  provincial  insurgent,  the  Saltan 
consulted  his  own  interest  and  convenience  in  taking  the 
part  of  either  rival.  The  sovereignty  of  the  Porte  in 
Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century  almost  entirely  nominal,  aud,  as  far  as  it  prevailed, 
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it  had  no  religious  character.  Even  the  periodical  wars 
with  Russia  which  gradually  reduced  the  territory  and 
power  of  Turkey  were  at  first  almost  as  exclusively  poli- 
tical as  the  struggles  between  England  and  France.  It 
is  only  in  recent  times  that  Jehads  or  religious  wars  have 
been  talked  about,  and  they  have  never  been  proclaimed. 
It  is  remarkable  that,  while  the  Russian  invader  generally 
professed  religious  sympathy  with  the  Christian  inhabit- 
ants of  Turkey,  the  Porte  seldom  or  never  appealed  to 
Mahometan  enthusiasm.  In  late  years  ethnological  pre- 
texts have  been  preferred  by  ambitious  potentates  to  reli- 
gious excuses  for  conquest.  The  agitation  in  Syria  is 
said  to  be  directed  rather  to  the  emancipation  of  the 
Arabs  from  Turkish  sovereignty  than  to  any  religious 
object.  It  is  possible  that  the  Sultan  may  profit  for  his 
own  purposes  by  the  doctrines  of  speculative  European 
politicians.  Religious  zeal  will  equally  account  for  any 
support  which  he  may  afford  to  Arabi  or  for  condemna- 
tion of  the  insurgent  who  has  presumed  to  consult  eccle- 
siastical augurs  on  the  rightfulness  of  rebellion.  English 
Ministers  and  diplomatists  by  this  time  understand  the 
motives  of  the  Sultan's  tortuous  policy,  though  they  may 
be  unable  to  calculate  his  future  course.  They  may  safely 
disregard  his  caprices,  inasmuch  as  it  is  probable  that  the 
old  relations  between  England  and  Turkey  will  be  eventu- 
ally re-established.  Notwithstanding  superficial  appear- 
ances, Turkish  statesmen  probably  know  that  England  is 
less  likely  than  any  other  Power  which  may  take  an  active 
part  in  Eastern  affairs  to  impair  for  purposes  of  selfish 
aggrandizement  the  independence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 


THE  INDIAN  BUDGET. 

LORD  HARTINGTON  showed  his  customary  frank- 
ness when  he  expressed  a  doubt  whether  the  financial 
statement  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  would  at 
any  period  of  the  Session  secure  a  large  attendance  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  A  Minister  cannot  well  say  more 
than  this,  but  if  Lord  Hartington  had  spoken  his  whole 
mind  he  would  probably  have  added  that  a  large  attend- 
ance was  no  more  to  be  desired  than  expected.  The 
knowledge  which  is  needed  for  any  useful  criticism  of  an 
Indian  Budget  can  be  possessed  by  very  few  members,  but 
the  disposition  to  criticize  is  felt  by  many  who  do  not 
possess  the  knowledge.  If  Lord  Hartington  had  made  his 
statement  in  March  instead  of  in  August,  it  would  probably 
have  been  followed  by  a  long  but  not  useful  discussion. 
It  may  be  argued  that  the  time  of  the  House'  is  no  worse 
wasted  upon  India  than  upon  any  other  of  the  subjects 
which  are  constantly  debated  with  a  like  result.  This  is 
not  a  view  of  the  case  which  will  bear  examination. 
The  greatest  injury  that  could  be  inflicted  upon  India 
would  be  to  make  her  affairs  a  text  for  those  party  dis- 
putes into  which,  under  a  Parliamentary  Government,  every 
question  is  apt  to  degenerate.  Quite  enough  of  this 
tendency  is  seen  in  the  discussion  of  our  own  finances. 
The  Army  and  Navy  Estimates,  for  example,  are  habitually 
■considered  from  the  point  of  view,  not  of  what  money  th 
country  can  afford  or  should  wish  to  spend  upon  its  protec- 
tion against  attack,  but  of  whether  the  money  it  is  proposed 
to  spend  is  more  or  less  than  that  which  the  Opposition  spent 
when  they  were  in  office.  Even  when  the  conversation  on 
the  Indian  Budget  is  confined  to  Indian  Ministers  and  ex- 
Ministers,  some  tendency  to  this  method  occasionally  shows 
itself,  and  if  the  statement  were  made  earlier  in  the 
Session,  it  would  probably  be  much  more  visible.  There 
are  occasions,  of  course,  on  which  it  is  inevitable  that  the 
opinion  of  Parliament  should  be  taken  on  an  Indian  ques- 
tion. One  such  was  foreshadowed  by  Lord  Hartington  on 
Monday.  The  redistribution  of  the  great  military  com- 
mands in  India  is  now  under  consideration,  and  if  the 
Home  Government  should  determine  to  carry  out  the  views 
of  the  Government  of  India,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ask  Par- 
liament to  legislate  in  that  sense.  But  if  that  time  comes, 
the  House  of  Commons  will  approach  the  question  with 
very  much  greater  advantage  than  it  could  enjoy  in  an 
ordinary  Budget  debate.  The  arguments  for  and  against 
the  change  will  have  been  set  out  on  paper  by  skilled 
advocates  on  each  side,  and  the  issue  will  be  narrowed  by 
a  single  point.  In  a  Budget  debate  there  is  only  the 
Minister's  speech  by  way  of  material,  and  the  whole  range 
of  Indian  affairs  by  way  of  limitation. 

No  discussion  about  India  can  hope  to  go  on  long 
without  the  opium  question  being  dragged  into  it ;  but  on 


Monday  the  case  against  the  duty  was  presented  with  un- 
usual moderation.  Mr.  Cropper  is  apparently  still  under 
the  impression  that  the  dislike  of  the  Chinese  Government 
to  the  importation  of  Indian  opium  is  moral,  not  fiscal ;  but 
he  is  undoubtedly  right  in  saying  that  the  people  of  Eng- 
land might  refuse  to  sanction  a  war  undertaken  to  "  force 
"  the  pernicious  drug  upon  the  Chinese."  It  can  never  be 
safe  to  treat  as  a  permanent  source  of  revenue  a  monopoly 
which  might  be  rendered  almost  valueless  by  the  refusal  of 
another  Power  to  import  the  article  produced.  Even 
China  is  not  proof  against  the  advance  of  European  ideas, 
and  at  present  no  European  idea  is  more  generally  diffused 
than  the  excellence  of  protective  duties.  It  is  at  least 
conceivable  that  the  Chinese  Government  may  some  day 
treat  us  as  we  are  treated  by  almost  every  Continental 
Power,  as  well  as  by  the  United  States  of  America  and  by 
most  of  our  own  colonies.  Unfortunately,  when  the  force 
of  the  case  against  opium  as  a  source  of  revenue  has  been 
thus  admitted,  we  are  no  nearer  to  finding  a  substitute 
for  it.  The  existing  taxes  are  not  likely  to  become  more 
productive,  and  there  are  very  great  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  raising  new  taxes.  The  direction  in  which  Lord 
Hartington's  thoughts  are  moving  may  be  seen  by  his  refer- 
ence to  the  undue  proportion  of  State  burdens  which  are 
now  borne  by  the  poorer  classes.  "  There  is  much,"  he 
said,  "  of  the  wealth  of  India,  such  as  that  which  is  ac- 
"  quired  in  trade  and  industrial  occupations,  which  does 
"  not  pay,  at  all  events,  a  fair  proportion  of  taxes  to  the 
"  State."  That  is  probably  a  very  mild  statement  of  the 
argument  in  favour  of  an  Indian  Income-tax.  But  in  a 
country  in  which  inequality  of  taxation  is  accepted  as  part 
of  the  providential  ordering  of  the  world,  and  a  man  as 
little  thinks  of  complaining  that  his  rich  neighbour  is  more 
lightly  taxed  than  he  as  of  complaining  that  he  wears 
better  clothes  and  eats  better  food,  there  is  no  popular 
force  to  support  such  a  proposal  against  the  interested 
opposition  which  it  must  inevitably  excite.  Anyhow,  the 
comprehensive  reform  of  Indian  taxation  is  not  a  task  that 
can  be  taken  up  with  one  finger,  and  Lord  Hartington 
does  the  Government  of  India  no  more  than  justice  when 
he  says  that  it  has  "  exercised  a  wise  discretion  "  in  post- 
poning the  question  until  it  has  disposed  of  the  work  it 
already  has  in  hand.  Something,  however,  has  been  done 
towards  redressing  the  inequality  by  applying  a  portion  of 
the  surplus  to  the  reduction  of  the  Salt-tax.  If  the  rich 
cannot  yet  be  made  as  much  as  they  ought,  it  is  at  all 
events  a  gain  that  the  state  of  the  finances  should  enable 
the  Government  of  India  to  take  somewhat  less  from  the 
poor. 

The  Secretary  of  State's  attention  has  of  late  been 
chiefly  occupied  with  military  questions.  An  Army  Com- 
mission has  been  sitting  at  Simla,  and  has  proposed  to  the 
Government  of  India  to  make  very  large  reductions  in  the 
British  army  in  India.  The  Government  of  India  have 
not  entirely  adopted  this  recommendation,  but  they  have 
done  so  to  an  extent  considerably  larger  than  has  approved 
itself  to  the  military  authorities  at  home.  Upon  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  proposed  changes  would  diminish  the 
militai'y  security  of  India,  Lord  Hartington  thinks,  with 
some  reason,  that  the  opinion  of  the  Government  of  India 
has  more  weight  than  that  of  the  English  War  Office. 
But  the  military  security  of  India  is  not  the  only  thing 
that  is  involved  in  the  controversy.  The  military  autho- 
rities at  home  contend  that  the  proposed  reduction  would 
diminish  the  combined  military  strength  of  India  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  Upon  this  point  Lord  Hartington 
holds  that  the  opinion  of  the  English  War  Office  is  entitled 
to  greater  consideration  than  that  of  the  Government  of 
India,  and  he  has,  consequently,  not  consented  to  the  re- 
ductions proposed  to  him.  In  doing  this,  however,  he 
has  commended  the  arguments  in  support  of  the  reduc- 
tions to  the  further  consideration  of  the  home  autho- 
rities. An  economy  which  has  so  evidently  caught 
the  fancy  of  the  Secretary  of  State  is  not  likely 
to  want  advocates.  This  is  not  the  only  point  upon 
which  English  and  Indian  experts  take  different  views. 
The  Government  of  India  have  made  proposals  which 
"  go  to  the  root  of  the  whole  organization  of  the 
"  Indian  army."  They  wish  to  abolish  the  commander- 
ships-in-chief  at  Bombay  and  Madras,  and  to  make  the 
armies  commanded  by  them  mere  divisions  of  the  army  of 
India.  In  favour  of  this  change  it  is  contended  that  the 
power  and  responsibility  of  the  Government  of  India  and 
the  Commander-in-Chief  are  lessened  by  the  interposition 
of  the  local  commanders-in-chief  and  the  local  governments ; 
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that  under  the  proposed  redistribution  the  different  elements 
of  the  native  army  could  be  better  utilized  and  more  carefully 
kept  apart ;  and  that  to  place  the  whole  army  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  Government  of  India  would  give  greater 
efficiency  and  economy  to  every  department  of  military 
administration.  On  the  other  side  it  is  argued  that  this 
gain  in  point  of  efficiency  and  economy  is  only  apparent ; 
that  a  central  department  sitting  at  Calcutta  or  Simla 
could  not  possibly  have  that  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
wants  and  the  wishes  of  the  Madras  and  Bombay  troops  wh  ich 
is  possessed  by  the  local  departments  ;  and  that  in  the 
absence  of  this  knowledge  dangerous  errors  might  be  com- 
mitted, and  possibly  a  mutiny  provoked.  These  opposing 
views  are  not,  it  seems,  represented  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  India.  There  the  argument  in  favour  of 
the  amalgamation  of  the  three  armies  is  accepted  as 
conclusive.  The  Council  of  India,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  almost  unanimous  on  the  other  side ;  so  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  has  really  to  determine  with  which 
body  of  advisers  he  shall  cast  in  his  lot.  Lord  Har- 
rington hopes  before  another  year  is  out  to  have  arrived 
at  a  decision  which  he  can  lay  before  Parliament.  He  will 
have  to  overrule  either  the  opinion  of  the  Government  of 
India  or  the  opinion  of  the  Indian  Council.  Lord 
Haetington  is  hardly  accurate  when  he  describes  the 
Indian  Council  as  always  very  Conservative.  It  is  natur- 
ally more  in  sympathy  with  the  views  which  influenced 
Indian  administration  when  its  members  were  themselves 
concerned  with  it  than  with  those  of  the  younger  men 
who  have  succeeded  them  ;  but  it  is  quite  possible  that 
at  any  given  moment  "  opinions  which  prevailed  five  or 
"  ten  years  ago  "  may  be  more  favourable  to  large  changes 
in  Indian  administration  than  those  which  prevail  at  the 
moment.  The  degree  of  weight  to  be  attributed  to  the 
opinions  whether  of  the  Government  of  India  or  of  the 
Indian  Council  ought  to  depend  entirely  on  the  greater 
or  less  force  of  the  arguments  by  which  they  are  severally 
supported.  This  is  a  very  obvious  truism ;  but  there  is 
sometimes  a  danger  that  even  obvious  truisms  may  get 
disregarded  if  it  comes  to  be  thought  Conservative  to 
recognize  them. 


THE  EGYPTIAN  EXPEDITION. 

THE  entire  body  of  troops  destined  to  form  the  Egyp- 
tian expedition  has  now  (with  the  exception  of  the 
depots  at  Malta  and  Cyprus)  set  sail  from  England,  and  the 
greater  part  of  it  has  already  arrived  at  Alexandria.  The 
Indian  contingent  is  also  far  on  its  way,  and  preparations 
appear  to  have  been  made  for  utilizing  it  at  once  on  its 
arrival  at  Suez  or  Ismailia,  as  the  case  may  be.  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley  is,  therefore,  in  a  position  to  act  as  soon 
as  he  thinks  it  necessary,  and  the  delay  in  arranging  the 
conditions  of  the  Turkish  contingent  is  not  likely  to 
incline  him  to  a  corresponding  delay  in  his  own  operations. 
An  exceedingly  awkward  situation  would  be  avoided 
if  by  any  means  the  blow  could  be  struck  before 
the  Sultan  has  terminated  his  uncertainties,  and  at 
the  same  time  before,  by  definitely  refusing  to  send 
troops  at  all,  he  has  given  Pan-Islamists  the  oppor- 
tunity of  representing  the  English  troops  as  hostile  to  the 
Caliph.  Sir  Garnet  already  possesses  troops  sufficient  to 
carry  the  entrenchments  of  Kafr  Dowar,  if  they  are 
properly  handled,  even  though  the  number  of  the  defend- 
ing force  be  greater  than  it  has  been  estimated  ;  but  such 
an  operation,  though  it  probably  might  settle  the  business, 
would  not  do  so  with  certainty,  and  combined  action 
from  Suez  and  from  the  coast  must  take  some  time.  If  any 
unfavourable  criticism  be  passed  on  the  conduct  of  matters 
hitherto,  it  must  be  on  the  somewhat  singular  neglect  to 
make  sure  of  the  really  formidable  fortifications  of 
Aboukir  and  Rosetta  which  protect  Arabi's  flank  and 
rear.  The  fleet  is  quite  competent  to  deal  with  these, 
and  Sir  Archibald  Alison  has  for  some  time  past  been 
in  a  position  to  spare  quite  enough  land  troops  to  prevent 
a  repetition  of  the  mistake  made  in  the  bombardment  of 
Alexandria.  Such  occupation  would  have  been  a  some- 
what more  worthy  occupation  of  the  time  than  the  nume- 
rous and  rather  futile  reconnaissances  which,  without 
doing  any  good,  have  enabled  the  enemy  to  boast  (falsely, 
of  course,  but  at  the  same  time  inconveniently)  of  successes 
over  the  English.  The  foolhardy  and  useless  attempt  of 
two  naval  officers  at  the  beginning  of  this  week  was  an 
undertaking  which  some  commanders — notably  the  Duke 
of  Wellington — would  not  only  have  discountenanced, 


but  punished.  With  all  these  officers'  good  will,  it  is> 
impossible  to  see  what  good  they  could  have  done.  Had 
they  been  captured  (a  capture  which  they  had  no  means 
of  preventing,  and  which  they  only  escaped  by  accident), 
they  would  have  been  of  more  value  to  Arabi  than  any 
possible  information  they  could  have  brought  would  have 
been  to  the  English  general. 

In  considering  the  events  of  the  past  week,  however, 
it  would  be  unfair  to  forget  that  officers  who  are  only  in 
temporary  command,  and  who  know  that  their  chief  may 
arrive  at  any  moment,  are  in  a  somewhat  difficult  position — 
a  position  which  is  nob  made  easier  when  troops  continue 
to  arrive  from  day  to  day,  so  that  in  case  of  ill  success 
the  luckless  general  is  sure  to  be  met  with  the  reproach 
that,  if  he  had  only  waited  for  the  next  batch  of  transports, 
all  would  have  been  well.  It  is  6aid  that  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  has  made  up  his  mind  to  attack  the  Aboukir 
position  without  more  delay,  and  the  very  greatest  interest 
would  attach  to  this  proceeding,  whether  or  no  it  were  com- 
bined with  an  attack  on  the  Kafr  Dowar  position  in  front. 
The  reported  particulars  of  the  plan  are  probably  but 
guesswork,  and  not  much  more  than  guesswork.  It  may  be 
noticed  with  approval  that  since  the  arrival  of  the  General 
a  tighter  hand  seems  to  have  been  kept  on  the  Correspon- 
dents who  furnish  not  only  England,  but  the  world,  with 
information.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Aboukir  is  no  new 
ground  to  English  soldiers  and  sailors.  When  the  army 
under  Abercrombie  and  the  fleet  under  Lord  Keith  effected 
a  landing  in  face  of  the  French  in  March  1801,  the  place 
of  debarkation  was  close  to  Aboukir  Castle,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  promontory  on  which  that  fortress  stands.  The 
subsequent  battle  of  Alexandria  was  fought  between 
Aboukir  and  the  present  British  outposts  at  Ramleh.  Bub 
when  Lord  Keith  and  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  attacked 
Aboukir  it  was  very  weakly  forbified,  the  castle  being  of  no 
strength  whatever,  and  the  main  obstacle  with  which  they 
had  to  contend  was  the  French  land  forces  with  their  field- 
pieces  and  mortars.  The  forts  which  now  defend  Aboukir, 
and  stretch  all  round  the  bay  of  that  name  to  Rosetta 
(which  is  practically  part  of  the  same  system),  are  very 
formidable.  By  all  accounts,  they  are  both  more  scien- 
tifically planned  and  more  heavily  armed  than  the  der 
fences  of  Alexandria  itself.  It  is  said  that  they  mount  at 
least  some  2 5- ton  rifled  guns  which  are  able  to  pierce 
the  armour  of  all  our  ships  except  the  Inflexible  at 
a  very  considerable  range  ;  18  and  12-ton  guns  of 
the  best  patterns  are  also  numerous.  Moreover,  the 
defences  for  the  gunners  (a  very  weak  point  of  some, 
at  least,  of  the  Alexandria  batteries)  are  said  to  be  excel- 
lent, and  have  been  diligently  strengthened  by  Aram 
during  the  month's  respite  which  has  been  accorded  him. 
The  reduction  of  these  forts,  therefore,  if  they  are  fought 
resolutely,  will  be  no  child's  play ;  and  though  the  navy 
has  given  good  earnest  of  its  ability  to  perform  what  is 
demanded  of  it,  it  will  have  to  look  to  its  laurels.  For 
any  necessary  landing  when  the  naval  attack  is  over,  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley  has,  in  the  boats  of  the  very  large  num- 
ber of  vessels,  combatant  and  other,  now  assembled  at 
Alexandria,  abundant  facilities  ;  and  he  has  also  troops  for 
a  combined  attack  if  he  fixes  on  it  as  is  reported.  It  is 
true  that,  owing  to  the  singular  advantages  which  the  con- 
formation of  the  Delta  coast  presents  for  defence,  Arabi, 
unless  he  loses  all  hold  over  his  men,  would  not  be  deprived, 
even  by  a  double  defeat,  of  his  control  of  the  railways  to 
Cairo  and  Damietta ;  but  that  cannot  be  helped.  The 
probabilities  are  that  a  really  severe  defeat  in  his  chosen 
position  would  be  morally,  though  not  strategically,  fatal 
to  him. 

The  other  position  on  which  he  is  spending  most  trouble 
is  the  railway  from  Cairo  to  Ismailia,  on  which  considerable 
works,  the  one  lying  behind  the  other,  are  being  con- 
structed at  Tel-el- Kebir  and  Nefische.  These  are  appa- 
rently intended  to  bar  the  way  to  the  Indian  troops,  though, 
if  Arabi's  main  position  were  carried  or  turned,  they  would 
cease  to  be  of  much  value  to  him  by  the  time  they  came  into 
use.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  he  has  hitherto  re- 
frained from  offensive  operations  against  the  handful  of 
troops  at  Suez,  though  he  has  a  considerable  force  within 
reach  of  that  town ;  and  the  only  possible  inference  is  that 
he  intends  to  confine  himself  altogether  to  defensive 
fighting.  For  this  purpose  it  is  dubious  whether  his 
policy  of  occupying  a  considerable  number  of  detached 
posts  is  a  wise  one.  Indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  Egyptian  railway  system,  which,  so  long 
as  he  controls  it,  enables  him  to  rally  troop3  easily  at 
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any  threatened  spot,  it  would  be  extremely  dangerous. 
Some  of  his  volunteer  advisers  have  suggested,  or  as- 
sumed, that  he  will  in  effect  not  fight  seriously  at  any  of 
these  outposts,  bat  will  draw  to  a  centre,  either  at  the 
barrage  of  the  Nile  or  elsewhere,  and  fight  the  quarrel  out 
on  the  defensive  there.  Bat  a  simultaneous  or  successive 
retreat  from  so  many  places  would  be  likely  to  have  a  bad 
effect  on  his  troops,  whose  devotion  is  not  believed  to  be 
extremely  fanatical.  It  may  be  knowledge  of  this  last  fact, 
possibly,  which  has  determined  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  to 
strike  first,  as  is  reported,  where  he  can  strike  hardest, 
having  the  co-operation  of  the  fleet,  which  is  not  possible 
at  any  other  place  now  held  by  Arabi.  Nor  is  it  impos- 
sible that,  if  this  attack  be  well  and  successfully  carried 
out,  the  campaign  may  be  brought  to  an  end  sufficiently 
soon  to  meet  the  very  sanguine  views  of  the  Government. 


THE  AUTUMN  SESSION. 

THE  autumn  Session  will  not  add  to  Mr.  Gladstone's 
doubtful  popularity  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Sacri- 
fices imposed  on  his  followers  by  a  Minister  provoke  no 
just  resentment  when  they  are  felt  to  be  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  unavoidable  causes.  Even  if  the  Procedure 
Resolutions  were  zealously  supported  by  his  own  party, 
Mr.  Gladstone  might  regard  with  indifference  the  dis- 
satisfaction which  will  certainly  be  felt  by  the  minority. 
In  the  present  instance,  it  is  well  known  that  the  Liberal 
party  is  divided  in  opinion  ;  and  at  one  time  Mr.  Gladstone 
himself  hesitated  to  press  his  favourite  measure  on  an  un- 
willing House.  If  a  certain  contingency  had  occurred, 
he  would  have  consented  to  accept  Mr.  Gibson's  pro- 
posal that  a  majority  of  two-thirds  should  be  required  to 
enforce  the  summary  closing  of  a  debate.  As  he  reserved 
his  right,  if  the  intended  arrangement  failed,  of  falling 
back  on  his  original  scheme,  he  has  provided  against  the 
imputation  of  bad  faith  or  caprice  ;  but  his  opponents  may 
fairly  contend  that  a  settlement  which  was  once  pro- 
visionally accepted  cannot  at  a  future  time  be  regarded  as 
absolutely  inadmissible.  The  withdrawal  or  modification 
of  the  first  Resolution  would  probably  have  enabled  the 
Government  to  pass  the  other  parts  of  the  measure  in  the 
intervals  of  the  Irish  debates.  The  short  adjournment 
which  is  to  be  substituted  for  the  ordinary  prorogation  is 
exclusively  due  to  the  persistence  of  the  Minister  in  his 
original  scheme.  It  may  be  admitted  that,  if  the  new 
Standing  Orders  are  to  be  fully  debated,  there  are 
plausible  reasons  against  postponing  the  discussion  to 
the  Session  of  1883.  It  is  not  yet  certain  that  the 
Government  will  not  introduce  a  supplementary  Land 
Bill ;  and  a  third  Session  without  other  legislation  would 
be  thought  anomalous.  Mr.  Gladstone's  mistake  consists 
not  in  providing  against  the  waste  of  a  future  Session, 
but  in  having  unnecessarily  postponed  his  measure  for 
dealing  with  obstruction. 

Two  or  three  days  ago  Sir  William  Harcourt,  not 
without  provocation,  remarked  that  the  wilful  impediments 
to  debate  offered  by  some  of  the  Irish  members  proved 
the  necessity  of  altering  the  rules  of  procedure  ;  yet  re- 
cent experience  tends  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  the 
proposals  to  which  the  Opposition  was  prepared  to  assent 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  obviate  vexatious  delay.  A 
majority  of  two-thirds  could  always  have  been  obtained 
when  a  knot  of  Irish  members  was  bent  on  preventing 
debate  and  legislation.  It  is  indeed  doubtful  whether  new 
modes  of  obstruction  would  not  have  been  devised ;  but 
there  has  been  no  instance  in  which  during  the  late  Session 
an  attempt  could  have  been  reasonably  made  to  silence 
any  considerable  body  of  members.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
found,  when  the  experiment  is  tried,  that  the  hopes 
and  alarms  which  have  been  felt  on  either  side  are  ex- 
cessive or  premature.  The  earnest  and  significant  lan- 
guage in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  repeatedly  pro- 
claimed the  necessity  of  a  change,  to  some  extent 
accounts  for  the  vigilance  with  which  his  schemes  are 
regarded  by  his  opponents.  No  serious  difference  would 
arise  as  to  the  expediency  of  preventing  deliberate  ob- 
struction, which  has  hitherto  only  been  attempted  by 
insignificant  minorities.  Arbitrary  closing  of  regular 
Parliamentary  debates  would  be  so  offensive,  that  it 
would  probably  seldom  occur  under  the  existing  Parlia- 
mentary system.  It  would  be  rash  to  become  respon- 
sible for  the  demeanour  of  future  democratic  Legisla- 
tures.   At  present  the  Opposition  has  a  perfect  right  to 


protest  against  any  change  in  Parliamentary  rules  which 
would  place  its  freedom  of  speech  at  the  mercy  of  a 
Minister,  or  even  of  a  presiding  officer;  but,  until  old 
traditions  have  been  entirely  abandoned,  the  Speaker  will 
scarcely  declare  that  the  sense  of  the  House  is  in  favour 
of  closing  a  debate  which  either  party  desires  to  continue. 

Even  if  tho  Prime  Minister  had  not  done  his  best 
to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  Opposition,  the  artificial 
clamour  which  has  been  raised  out  of  doors  on  its  behalf 
would  account  for  much  of  the  suspicion  with  which  his 
project  is  regarded.  The  local  agitators  who  manipulate 
the  Clubs  or  Caucuses  might  have  been  expected  to  practise 
a  decent  reserve  in  dealing  with  a  question  with  which 
neither  they  nor  their  disciplined  faction  have  any  intel- 
ligent acquaintance.  More  thoughtful  commentators  on 
public  affairs  admit  their  own  incompetence  to  discuss  de- 
tails of  Standing  Orders  unless  they  have  acquired  Parlia- 
mentary experience.  The  party  managers  at  Birmingham 
and  elsewhere  are  less  modest,  or  rather  less  scrupulous. 
They  at  least  are  persuaded  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  profes- 
sions of  fairness  and  moderation  are  utterly  insincere. 
In  a  vague  belief  that  the  Opposition  in  the  House  of 
Commons  may  be  reduced  to  helpless  inaction  like  the 
Conservative  minority  at  Birmingham,  the  associated 
demagogues  are  more  eager  to  suppress  freedom  of  debate 
than  their  Parliamentary  representatives  to  relieve  them- 
selves from  obstruction.  In  the  early  part  of  the  late- 
Session  the  Clubs,  like  the  plenipotentiaries  at  a  Confer- 
ence, simultaneously  presented  identical  Notes  or  strings 
of  resolutions  in  condemnation  of  members  who  might 
venture  to  exercise  an  independent  judgment.  It  was  to 
their  intervention  that  Mr.  Gladstone  owed  the  majority 
against  Mr.  Marriott's  Amendment.  It  may  be  added  that 
the  indignation  which  was  caused  by  the  officious  dic- 
tation of  the  Caucuses  more  than  counterbalanced  the 
advantage  of  a  favourable  division.  The  Reform  Club 
assumed  the  function  of  expressing  the  feelings  with  which 
the  Liberal  party  regarded  the  Birmingham  organization. 
The  managers  will  not  be  so  far  discouraged  as  to  leave 
the  borough  members  who  acknowledge  their  patronage 
at  liberty  to  accept  or  reject  according  to  their  merits  the 
new  Rules  which  may  be  proposed  in  October.  Their 
principal  officer  has  lately  claimed  for  the  outside  and  self- 
elected  Parliaments  of  his  faction  a  right  to  supervise  the 
conduct  of  their  nominees.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Schnadhorst  and  his  allies  have  the  power  of  unseating  a 
certain  number  of  members  at  the  next  election ;  and  they 
have  already  shown  that  they  will  have  no  hesitation  in 
enforcing  the  obedience  of  their  delegates.  Mr.  Gladstone 
may  conscientiously  believe  that  he  is  about  to  confirm 
the  authority  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  his  most 
efficient  auxiliaries  are  fundamentally  hostile  to  Parlia- 
mentary freedom. 

Although  it  has  been  generally  thought  that  the 
other  Rules  would  be  passed  without  difficulty  if  the 
Government  were  willing  to  surrender  the  power  of 
closing  debate  by  a  bare  majority,  Mr.  Gladstone  lately 
expressed  an  opinion  that  other  proposed  changes  would 
require  prolonged  discussion.  The  proposal  to  refer  Bills 
to  bodies  which  are  to  be  called  Grand  Committees  is 
undoubtedly  a  serious  innovation.  As  the  details  of  the 
scheme  have  perhaps  not  yet  been  fully  elaborated,  it 
would  be  premature  to  form  a  positive  judgment  on  the 
expediency  of  such  an  arrangement.  At  present  no  method 
has  been  suggested  of  constituting  the  Committees  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  secure  the  assent  of  the  House  to  their 
recommendations.  In  the  comparatively  rare  cases  in 
which  no  party  issue  arises,  it  may  be  possible  to  dispense 
with  debates  in  the  House  ;  but  the  same  result  is  already 
attained  when  projects  of  legislation  are  referred  to 
authoritative  Select  Committees.  The  measures  which 
excite  the  strongest  interest  are  those  on  which  parties  are 
divided  ;  and  in  such  cases  the  decision  of  a  Grand  Com- 
mittee could  scarcely  be  final.  Unless  the  Ministers 
were  prepared  to  submit  to  immediate  and  certain  defeat, 
they  must  secure  the  control  of  the  Committee  which 
is  to  execute  the  functions  of  the  House.  In  striking 
Select  Committees  on  party  questions,  it  is  usual  to  give 
the  Government  a  majority  of  one ;  and  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  final  Report  is  adopted  on  a  correspond- 
ing division  of  votes.  A  Grand  Committee  might  perhaps 
represent  in  its  constitution  the  proportionate  strength  of 
parties  in  the  House;  and  its  conclusions  might  consequently 
be  anticipated  before  its  sittings  were  begun.  Even  if  the 
precedent  of  Select  Committees  were  followed,  the  Report 
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would  only  express  the  opinions  of  the  dominant  part)-. 
Any  Standing  Order  which  should  prevent  the  House 
from  debating  the  Report  of  a  Grand  Committee  would  be 
invidious  and  unpopular. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  intimation  to  the  effect  that  ordinary 
business  will  be  transacted  in  the  autumn  Session  is  so 
far  satisfactory,  though  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  foresee 
contingencies  in  which  an  immediate  reference  to  Parliament 
will  be  unavoidable.  The  suggestion  that  it  might  be  im- 
possible to  repress  the  zeal  of  private  members  was 
sufficiently  answered  by  the  remark  that  perpetual  priority 
might  be  given  to  the  Procedure  Resolutions.  The 
Government  will  propose  no  general  legislation  of  its  own  ; 
but  it  may  bo  necessary  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  Parlia- 
ment for  financial  or  political  measures.  The  House  of 
Lords  will  meet  in  October  only  to  agree  to  a  further 
adjournment ;  and  the  House  of  Commons,  though  it  lias 
exclusive  jurisdiction  over  its  own  procedure,  has  no  legis- 
lative powers  except  in  conjunction  with  the  Upper 
House. 


THE  RESTORATION  OF  CETEWAYO. 

TT  ER  Majesty's  Ministers  have  played  out  their  little 
-LJ-  farce-comedy  with  the  Zulu  King.  They  have  brought 
him  all  the  way  from  South  Africa.  They  have  shown  him 
the  greatness  of  England  from  various  vehicles  and  from 
the  windows  of  the  "  desirable  residence"  hired  for  him 
in  Melbury  Road.  He  has  paid  his  official  visits,  and 
has  helped  to  enliven  the  newspapers  by  beiDg  entrapped 
into  having  his  photograph  taken.  At  last,  when  the 
elevating  influence  of  this  coui'se  of  education  has  had 
time  to  begin  to  work,  he  is  to  go  back  and  resume  the 
government  of  Zululand  in  a  state  of  "  partial  restoration," 
like  a  dilapidated  church  in  a  poor  parish,  and  "  with  proper 
"  safeguards  and  conditions."  It  has  been  foreseen  from 
the  first  that  his  visit  would  have  some  such  result.  Though 
the  Ministry  will  be  allowed,  and  from  certain  quarters 
encouraged,  to  play  fast  and  loose  with  the  interests  of 
English  colonists  in  Natal,  they  could  scarcely  have 
risked  such  a  piece  of  gross  ill  taste  as  to  bring  the 
unhappy  Kaffir  over  to  this  country  only  to  send  him 
back.  His  visit  has  had  one  satisfactory  feature.  It  has  not 
been  made  the  occasion  of  follies  by  sightseers  and  hunters 
after  notabilities.  Perhaps  it  has  also  had  this  further  advan- 
tage in  the  eyes  of  the  Ministry,  that  it  has  given  them  an 
opportunity  of  affording  ocular  proof  that  Cetewayo  is  not 
the  terrible  person  Lord  Salisbury  states  him  to  be.  He 
has  not  "  smelt  witches  "  in  Kensington  ;  neither,  though 
the  provocation  was  great,  has  he  thrown  an  assegai  out 
of  the  window  at  any  of  the  straggling  mob  of  loafers 
who  stood  about  in  front  of  the  house  in  Melbury  Road. 
Indeed,  the  Zulu  King  has  behaved  with  the  natural  good 
manners  of  a  savage,  and  has  so  far  shown  himself  a  proper 
object  of  sympathy.  There  is  besides  this  very  great  good 
to  be  got  out  of  the  whole  business,  that  the  Ministry  may 
now  prepare  for  the  sj>eeches  of  the  recess  with  the  sense 
of  having  done  a  great  deed  of  Radical  justice. 

If  this  were  all,  it  would,  no  doubt,  afford  a  very  pretty 
spectacle.  But,  unfortunately,  there  is  every  probability 
that  it  will  not  be  all ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  will  be  the 
beginning  of  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  of  which  the  burden 
will  fall  on  those  who  have  had  no  voice  in  Cetewayt'o's 
restoration,  and  who  will  have  no  chance  of  making  it 
yield  them  a  harvest  of  political  capital.  The  ultimate 
sufferers  will  probably  be  the  British  taxpayers  ;  but  before 
they  suffer  in  pocket  the  colonists  in  Natal  may,  and  the 
rulers  we  ourselves  have  set  up  in  Zululand  certainly  will, 
have  to  suffer  in  person.  Lord  Salisbury  pointed  out  the 
dangers  of  undoing  the  actions  of  former  Governments  in 
words  of  just  severity.  It  must  introduce  a  further 
element  of  confusion  into  our  administration  in  South 
Africa,  already  dangerously  unstable.  The  smallest 
business  faculty  will  enable  anybody  to  see  that  he 
was  equally  right  in  reminding  Lord  Kimberley  that 
no  "  safeguards  and  conditions  "  for  Cetewayo's  good 
conduct  the  Ministry  can  insist  on  will  be  of  the  slight- 
est validity  unless  there  is  a  strong  military  force  always 
at  hand  to  enforce  the  observance  of  them.  He  might 
have  added  to  the  force  of  his  criticism  by  dwelling 
on  the  hypocrisy  of  this  act  of  justice.  Whatever 
Cetewayo's  character  may  be,  and  he  is  probably  rather 
moie  than  less  humane  than  the  average  Zulu  prince,  his 
return  cannot  fail  to  cause  loss  and  danger  to  men  whom 
we  have  made  rulers  over  his  country,  and  who  have  taken 


a  dangerous  position  at  our  invitation  and  under  our 
guarantee.  In  order  to  do  justice  to  him,  here  in  London 
before  the  eyes  of  the  audiences  which  will  listen  to  the 
speeches  of  the  recess,  and  just  at  the  end  of  a  Session  of 
what  Mr.  Gladstone  justly  calls  "  ruin  and  discomfiture," 
when  the  touching  tableau  will  have  its  full  effect,  a  gross 
injustice  is  to  be  done  to  a  number  of  obscure  persons  with- 
out a  vote  on  the  other  side  of  the  line.  As  far  as  the  agita- 
tion for  Cetewayo's  restoration  is  not  the  result  of  mere 
fussy  intrigue  by  various  persons  with  superfluous  leisure, 
it  is  the  expression  of  the  anger  and  disappointed  ambition 
of  Katfir  chiefs  shut  out  by  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley's  settle- 
ment from  their  share  of  the  loaves  and  fishes  of  Zulu 
government.  On  the  King's  return  they  will  expect  to  be 
paid  their  arrears  with  interest,  and  it  can  only  be  at  the 
expense  of  those  who  have  kept  them  out  so  long.  Lord 
Kimberley  cited  the  fact  that  so  few  of  his  chiefs  had 
fallen  off  from  Cetewayo  as  a  proof  of  his  popularity.  It 
may  be  so ;  but  many  were  found  to  profit  by  his  ruin,  and 
he  will  be  far  above  the  average,  not  only  of  Zulu,  but  of 
European,  princes,  if  they  have  not  to  fear  his  vengeance 
when  once  he  has  returned  aDd  put  his  fighting  force  into 
some  sort  of  order.  What  the  safeguards  and  conditions 
are  to  be  we  have  yet  to  learn,  but  it  requires  no  parti- 
cular knowledge  to  see  that  the  only  effectual  guarantee 
that  he  will  not  damage  those  who  profited  by  his  loss 
would  be  that  he  should  not  have  the  power.  It  will  be 
a  grievous  burden  to  these  chiefs  and  their  followers  if 
they  are  compelled  to  emigrate  into  some  territory 
set  aside  for  them  by  the  British  Government.  What 
security  they  will  have  that  he  will  not  follow  them 
even  there  we  have  also  yet  to  learn.  Of  course,  it 
could  only  be  the  presence  of  a  permanent  English 
garrison,  and  in  that  the  efforts  of  the  Ministry  to  seek 
peace  and  ensue  it,  with  one  eye  on  the  audiences  of 
the  provinces,  will  probably  end.  All  that  is  at  present 
known  about  the  wishes  and  intentions  of  the  actual  rulers 
of  Zululand  goes  to  prove  that  some  of  them,  at  least,  will 
fight  before  submitting  to  or  making  way  for  Cetewayo. 
John  Dunn  has  particularly  good  reasons  for  showing 
fight.  The  Boers  also  may  be  expected  to  strike  for  their 
share  of  what  is  to  be  got  in  the  general  scramble.  The 
chances  of  picking  up  apprentices  will  be  considerable. 

The  troubles  which  will  probably  be  caused  by  Cete- 
wayo's restoration  in  Zululand  are  closely  allied  to  the 
effects  which  it  will  have  on  the  colony  of  Natal.  Lord 
Kimberley  says  that,  having  watched  the  indications  of 
opinion  in  South  Africa,  he  has  become  convinced  that  it 
has  greatly  changed  of  late ;  but  he  does  not  say  that  it 
has  changed  in  the  direction  of  becoming  more  favourable 
to  the  restoration  of  Cetewayo.    He  turned  quickly  away 
at  this  point  of  his  speech  to  defend  the  moral  character  of 
that  injured  prince  from  the  aspersions  of  Lord  Salisbury. 
It  is  quite  possible  to  agree  with  Lord  Kimberley  that 
Cetewayo  has  not "  smelt  out  "  more  witches  or  killed  more 
men  than  Zulu  princes  generally  do  ;  but  the  attack  and  the 
defence  are  both  beside  the  question.    Whether  Cetewayo 
has  the  will  to  attack  Natal  may  be  doubtful ;  it  is  pos- 
sible that  he  never  may  have  it,  though  only  the  hope  that 
springs  eternal  in  the  Ministerial  breast  after  failure  could 
be  equal  to  another  prophecy  of  the  certain  effects  of  a 
pacifying  measure.    The  complaint  against  the  Ministry  is 
that  they  are  unnecessarily  giving  him  the  power  to  do 
damage  if  he  so  pleases.    The  changes  in  colonial  opinion 
are  more  likely  to  be  a  growing  inclination  to  look  for  the 
only  security  for  peace  in  Zululand  in  a  direct  British 
protectorate.    We  are  certainly  not  bound  to  assume  a 
fresh  burden  at  the  request  of  the  colonists  in  Natal ;  but 
we  are  bound  not   to   risk  their  safety  by  putting  a 
sovereign  in  Zululand  who  will  raise  it  from  a  state  of 
division  which,  if  it  keeps  it  disturbed,  also  keeps  it 
harmless.    The  colonists  in  Natal  are  not  likely  to  be 
moved  by  Ministerial  commonplaces  about  justice.  They 
will  be  more  inclined  to  point  out  to  Lord  Kimberley  that 
justice  requires  now  that  he  should  not  bring  further 
danger  on  them.    Of  course  the  action  of  the  Ministry  is 
shielded  under  the  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable  phrase 
which  has  been  in  the  mouth  of  every  one  of  its  members 
since  it  began  its  remarkable  career.  They  know  that  what 
they  are  doing  is  an  experiment  like  the  Land  Act  and  the 
rest,  but  they  take  the  responsibility  of  the  consequence. 
It  is  time  that  formula  was  drummed  ont  of  politics  after 
the  dangers  to  liberty  caused  by  a  standing  army,  and 
various  others  which  had  a  meaning  in  times  past.  Minis- 
terial responsibility  was  a  weighty  phrase  when  it  meant 
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the  risk  of  an  impeachment  or  a  bill  of  attainder.  It  is  a 
mere  commonplace  when  it  only  means  that,  if  the  action 
of  the  Ministry  causes  spending  of  money,  loss  of  life,  and 
lesser  suffering  to  many  thousands,  none  of  whom  are  in 
the  Cabinet,  then  the  other  side  will  be  able  to  show  that 
it  was  all  the  fault  of  the  men  in  power — to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  such  as  believe  it  already. 


COLLEGES  AND  COLLEGES. 

npHE  world  is  just  now  enjoying  an  edifying  glimpse  of 
JL  that  genial  liberality  which  is  an  engaging  attribute 
of  modern  Liberalism,  in  the  outcry  which  some  of  our 
most  self-satisfied  guides  of  public  opinion  are  raising 
over  the  charter  which  Selwyn  College  has  succeeded  in 
obtaining,  in  view  of  its  future  adoption  by  the  University 
of  Cambridge.  This  question  has  nothing  in  the  world  to 
do  with  the  merits  of  denominational  or  special  colleges 
in  themselves,  or  with  the  more  restricted  one  whether, 
for  its  purpose  of  a  denominational  college,  Selwyn  College  : 
has  been  planned  so  as  best  to  fulfil  its  own  intentions,  or 
whether,  again,  such  a  college  as  Selwyn  is  more  likely  to 
help  or  to  retard  the  views  which  it  has  come  into  being 
to  promote.  We  candidly  confess  to  a  prejudice  against  a 
feature  of  which  Keble  College  was  the  first  great  example, 
and  as  to  which  Selwyn  College  and  Cavendish  College 
stand  upon  the  same  footing,  though  with  more  excuse  for 
the  latter  one,  owing  to  its  more  humble  pretensions,  that  of 
being  governed,  not — as  the  very  name  college  implies — 
by  the  "collection"  of  their  own  socii,  but  by  some  external 
Council ;  and  we  also  know  that  persons  who  sympathize 
most  strongly  with  the  beliefs  which,  as  it  is  presumed, 
will  be  in  vogue  at  Selwyn  College,  have  grave  misgivings 
whether  this  impounding  of  them  may  not  check  their 
ratural  growth  in  the  old  colleges. 

All  these  criticisms,  however,  are  nothing  to  the  present 
inquiry,  which  is  plainly  the  question  whether  such  a 
college  as  Selwyn,  with  all  its  merits  or  all  its  faults, 
ought  to  be  accepted  as  a  legitimate  integer  of  one  of  our 
old  English  Universities  transformed  as  these  have  been 
by  modern  Acts  of  Parliament.  Even  this  inquiry  is  further 
qualified  by  another  consideration  itself  created  by  the  very 
reforms  on  which  each  side  is  alike  basing  the  alleged 
equity  of  its  policy.  Till  a  few  years  back  no  one  could 
study  at  a  University  except  as  an  undergraduate  member 
of  a  college.  Then  came  the  unattached  student,  and 
now  Cambridge  is  calling  into  life  an  intermediate  class, 
the  denizens  of  "  Public  Hostels."  Cambridge,  as  we  have 
said,  by  a  recent  enactment,  has  revived  or  created  an 
institution  of  a  practically  novel  character,  better  than  a 
lodging-house,  and  not  so  good  as  a  college,  called  a 
Public  Hostel.  So  the  Selwyn  "  domus,"  as  we  are  in- 
formed by  its  future  Head,  while  a  college  by  Royal 
Charter,  is  to  be  in  its  academic  standing  no  more  than  a 
Public  Hostel. 

Theology,  as  the  Church  of  England  understands  the 
term,  is  still  a  faculty  of  the  University.  But  generally 
University  teaching  in  its  legal  aspect  is  the  acquisi- 
tion of  information  on  secular  matters,  tested  by  unde- 
nominational examinations  so  absolutely  free  in  theory 
that  the  most  bigoted  teacher  is  competent  to  instruct 
his  pupils  with  signal  success,  and  the  most  free-think- 
ing to  make  a  very  mortifying  failure.  So,  to  put  the 
question  briefly,  the  Universities  have,  on  the  one  side, 
surrendered  the  corporate  preference  for  or  against 
any  form  of  opinion,  or  of  non-opinion,  and  they 
have,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  recognition  of  non- 
collegiate  students,  deliberately  abandoned,  except  as  a 
matter  of  personal  preference,  the  old  belief  in  the 
discipline  attaching  to  the  collegiate  life,  and,  in  short, 
they  have  estopped  themselves  from  appealing,  except  in  a 
subaltern  degree,  to  the  favour  which  the  college  in  its  old 
conception  had  once  the  right  to  claim  from  the  Uni- 
versity. So  in  both  these  aspects  of  the  question  we  must 
say  that  the  claim  of  Selwyn  College  for  recognition  is 
very  great,  based  as  it  is  upon  the  principles  of  that 
very  legislation  the  tendency  of  which  it  exists  not 
to  obstruct,  but  to  keep  in  proper  balance.  If  Selwyn 
I  College  be  High  Church,  the  authors  of  the  Test  Act  are 
;  bound  to  see  no  High  Churchmanship  in  a  system  which 
fills  the  Triposes  with  worthy  candidates  ;  and  if  Selwyn 
j  College  does  not  hold  out  the  social  or  monetary  advan- 
|  tages  of  an  ancient  college — a  consideration,  by  the  way, 
t     which  only  concerns  its  own  members — certainly  the  men 


who  have  called  non-collegiate  students  into  existence  are 
bound  to  look  with  favour  upon  an  attempt  the  tendency 
of  which  must  be  to  provide  that  the  superior  advantages 
of  their  own  contrivance  shall  not  fall  below  their  own 
modest  forecast.  If  Selwyn  College  be  destined  to  become 
to  Cambridge  what  Keble  has  somewhat  unexpectedly 
made  itself  to  Oxford,  the  opposition  to  it  will  stand  con- 
victed as  vexatious.  If  it  only  succeeds  in  taking  a  place 
as  a  respectable  and  useful  Public  Hostel,  even  in  that 
legitimate  and  meritorious  character  it  will  have  justified 
its  charter,  and  made  good  its  claim  for  treatment  more 
generous  than  that  which  it  is  receiving  from  a  portion  of 
the  University. 

The  interest  which  the  public  at  large,  on  whose  behalf 
we  are  speaking,  may  reasonably  take  in  the  controversy, 
turns  very  much  on  the  fact  that  this  incident,  local  as  it 
is,  gauges  the  dangerous  advance  which  English  Liberalism 
of  the  new  school  is  insidiously,  and  probably  unknown  to 
its  own  most  respectable  representatives,  making  towards 
Liberalism,  in  the  Continental  meaning  of  the  term — 
namely,  to  a  political  system  which  excepts  all  things  of 
which  religion  is  a  constituent  from  that  friendly  and 
equal  consideration  of  meritorious  claims  which  in  every 
other  case  it  professes  to  accord. 

The  cuckoo  cry  which  was  heard  at  Oxford  in  the  cases 
of  Keble  and  of  Hertford  College,  and  which  is  now  being 
faintly  and  feebly  repeated  at  Cambridge,  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  Selwyn  College,  is  that  by  the  Test  Acts  all 
colleges  hereafter  are  to  be  undenominational.  English 
toleration  interprets  this  vague,  and  therefore  mislead- 
ing, assertion  by  the  gloss  that,  while  by  that  Act 
the  constitutions  of  tho  existing  colleges  were  made  dis- 
tinctively undenominational,  all  that  could  be  in  equity 
demanded  as  the  terms  of  union  between  the  University 
and  any  future  colleges  founded  by  private  munificence, 
must  be,  that  in  their  public  and  academic  aspect  the  deno- 
minational by-laws  by  which  they  might  bo  governed 
should  not  clash  with  the  constitution  of  the  University, 
or  bar  their  students  from  the  benefits  which  it  offered. 
Foreignizing  Liberalism,  on  the  other  hand — with  which 
religion  is  Vennemi — obstinately  contended  that  the  Uni- 
versities themselves  should  be  precluded  from  obtaining 
for  themselves  the  succour  of,  and  of  extending  their 
own  protection  to,  institutions  which  might  indeed  be 
denominational  in  the  family  circle,  but  which  were  in  the 
person  of  their  students  undenominational,  for  all  the  legal 
and  constitutional  and  educational  objects  which  the 
University  laboured  in  common  with  its  dependent 
colleges.  Matters  came  to  open  fighting  at  Oxford,  and 
resort  was  had  to  the  highest  authority,  with  the  result 
that  the  Courts  practically  concluded  the  question  on  the 
side  of  common  sense  and  English  feeling  in  the  case  of 
Hertford  College.  We  recommend  those  who  are  troubled 
over  the  Charter  of  Selwyn  College  and  its  claim  to 
participate  on  any  terms  in  the  advantages  connected  with 
admission  into  the  formal  circle  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  to  master  the  reasons  which  led  to  that 
decision. 


THE  CHANNEL  TUNNEL. 

"VTOTHING  can  be  said  against  the  decision  taken  by 
-Li  the  Government  in  the  matter  of  the  Channel  Tunnel 
except  that  it  might  have  been  arrived  at  a  good  deal 
earlier.  This  is  the  one  point  on  which  Sir  Edward 
Watkin  has  any  ground  of  complaint  against  the  Board  of 
Trade.  There  is  no  obvious  reason  why  the  announce- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  on  Tuesday  should  not 
have  been  made  three  months  ago,  and  Sir  Edward 
Watkin  have  been  put  out  of  his  misery  and  allowed  to 
I  devote  his  great  powers  to  the  "harassing  "  of  the  public 
I  who  travel  by  the  South-Eastern  line.  As  soon  as  the 
Government  had  determined  to  submit  the  question  to  a 
,  Departmental  Committee  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  to  a  Scientific  Committee  appointed  by  the  War  Office, 
they  might  have  seen  that  the  controversy  had  become  too 
important  to  be  settled  without  reference  to  Parliament. 
The  form  which  that  reference  has  ultimately  taken  is 
a  very  proper  one.  Early  next  Session  the  Government  will 
move  that  the  whole  subject  be  referred  to  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee of  both  Houses  ;  but,  for  anything  that  appears  to 
the  contrary,  this  Joint  Committee  might  have  been  nomi- 
nated at  Whitsuntide,  and  have  already  presented  its 
report.     Sir  Edward  Watkin,  however,  has  kindly  for- 
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borne  to  make  any  drafts  on  public  compassion.  He  has 
gone  on  without  the  least  regard  either  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  or  to  the  High  Court  of  Justice.  The  Chairman  of 
the  South-Eastern  Railway  Company,  like  the  Pope, 
"  judgeth  all  things,  yet  he  himself  is  judged  of  no  man." 
The  Board  of  Trade  go  on  for  months  in  the  innocent 
belief  that  the  works  have  come  to  a  stand  just  short  of 
low-water  mark,  and  all  the  time  Sir  Edward  Watkin  is 
boring  away  some  hundreds  of  yards  further  on.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  then  appeals  to  Mr.  Justice  Kay,  and  gets 
him  to  order  that  the  excavations  under  the  bed  of  the 
sea  shall  not  be  carried  any  further  without  the  consent  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.  The  Board  of  Trade  gives  no  consent,  but 
the  excavations  go  on  as  before.  Colonel  Tolland  says  that 
they  have  been  carried  72  yards  further  since  Mr.  Justice 
Kay's  order;  and  though  Sir  Edward  Watkin  would  think 
it  beneath  him  to  accept  any  statement  made  on  the  part 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  as  entirely  accurate,  he  admits  that 
be  has  disobeyed  the  High  Court  of  Justice  to  the  extent 
of  36  yards.  On  Wednesday  Mr.  Chamberlain  asked  Mr. 
Justice  North  to  help  him,  and  Sir  Edward  Watkin 
is  now  under  orders  not  to  use  the  boring  machine  for 
any  purpose  whatever  without  the  written  consent  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  The  Attorney-General  seems  to  think 
that  now  that  this  second  order  has  been  obtained,  there 
is  no  fear  of  the  works  being  taken  any  further ;  but  in 
this  he  probably  underrates  the  persistence  and  in- 
genuity of  the  man  with  whom  be  is  dealing.  One 
order  of  the  Court  may  be  disobeyed  as  well  as  another, 
and  by  this  time  familiarity  with  legal  proceedings 
may  have  bred  contempt  in  Sir  Edward  Watkin's  mind. 
His  counsel  told  Mr.  Justice  North  that  the  Company  now 
only  proposed  that  the  boring  machine  should  be  worked  a 
few  yards  further  "  for  scientific  purposes."  From  this  it 
may  be  inferred  that  Sir  Edward  Watkin  is  preparing  to 
give  the  public  a  new  reading  of  his  favourite  part  of  Uni- 
versal Benefactor.  Until  now  the  moral  side  of  him  has 
been  most  prominent.  He  has  been  busy  in  justifying  the 
ways  of  Providence.  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  were  in- 
tended by  Providence  to  love  one  another,  and  the  only  ob- 
stacle to  the  working  out  of  this  design  has  been  the  inter- 
position of  twenty  miles  of  chopping  sea.  A  Channel  Tunnel 
will  take  this  hindrance  out  of  the  way,  and  it  has  been 
reserved  for  Sir  Edward  Watkin  to  make  two  nations  one. 
Now  he  is  about  to  manifest  himself  in  the  character  of  a 
calm  and  severe  investigator.  When  a  few  more  yards — 
say  the  difference  between  36  and  42 — may  establish 
some  unexpected  scientific  truths,  will  a  paltry  order  from 
a  court  of  law  make  Sir  Edward  Watkin  bold  his  hand  ? 
We  trow  not. 

One  result  of  the  recent  proceedings  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  has  been  to  induce  Sir  Edward  Watkin  to  revise  his 
estimate  of  English  politicians.  Only  one  man  in  the 
present  generation,  or  in  that  immediately  preceding  the 
present,  now  seems  to  him  to  really  deserve  to  be  called  a 
statesman.  The  late  Lord  Derby  was  the  author  of  an 
immortal  letter  in  which  he  informed  Lord  Beaconsfield 
that  the  carrying  out  of  the  Channel  Tunnel  project  would 
be  attended  with  very  great  advantages  ;  that  while  it 
should  not  perhaps  be  assisted  by  the  Government,  it  cer- 
tainly ought  not  to  be  discouraged ;  and  that  the  scare  and 
alarm  about  invasion  ought  not  to  be  considered  for  a 
moment.  Sir  Edward  Watkin  is  of  opinion  that  this  letter 
ought  to  be  conclusive.  When  a  country  has  been 
favoured  with  a  real  statesman,  what  can  it  do  better  than 
follow  bis  advice  to  the  letter  ?  It  is  certainly  curious,  as 
Mr.  Chamberlain  said  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
when  the  project  was  discussed  nine  years  ago,  no  question 
was  raised  as  to  the  bearing  of  a  Channel  Tunnel  upon  the 
security  of  England  against  invasion.  Possibly  the  reason 
may  have  been  that  at  that  time  very  few  people  believed 
that  the  idea  would  ever  be  realized.  The  art  of  tunnelling 
has  made  great  progress  of  late,  and  things  which  but  a 
few  years  back  seemed  too  visionary  to  call  for  serious 
notice  are  now  included  among  near  probabilities.  If  the 
military  authorities  had  thought  the  matter  serious  in 
1873,  they  would  not  have  let  it  pass  without  the  same 
kind  of  remonstrance  that  they  have  now  made.  The 
advocates  of  a  Tunnel  have  constantly  sought  to  make 
out  that  the  military  objection  is  only  one  among 
many  considerations  that  will  have  to  be  taken  into 
account  when  the  question  is  finally  decided.  This 
view  of  the  case  rates  the  military  objection  very  much 
below  its  real  value.  National  security  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  sea-sickness  are  not  to  be  weighed  in  oppo- 


site scales.  If  national  security  can  be  lessened,  even  con- 
ceivably and  in  ever  so  small  a  degree,  by  a  Channel  Tunnel, 
no  benefit  that  can  possibly  be  conferred  on  uneasy 
stomachs  can  be  accepted  as  an  equivalent. 

Sir  Edward  Watkin's  speech  on  Tuesday  gives  a  faint 
clue  to  his  motive  for  carrying  on  the  works  in  defiance 
alike  of  the  Government  and  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice. 
By  not  making  up  their  minds  earlier,  be  said,  the  Go- 
vernment had  "  harassed  private  persons  and  put  them 
"  to  expense."  Whatever  foundation  there  may  be  for 
this  charge  as  regards  the  earlier  stages  of  the  under- 
taking, it  altogether  falls  to  the  ground  as  regards  what 
has  been  done  during  the  present  year.  It  was  plain 
from  the  moment  that  the  Departmental  and  Military 
Committees  were  appointed  that  any  further  money 
spent  upon  the  experimental  borings  might  prove  to 
be  money  thrown  away.  If,  after  this  notice,  private 
persons  chose  to  go  on  working,  they  were  put  to 
expense,  not  by  the  Government,  but  by  themselves.  Still 
more  is  this  true  of  the  borings  that  were  carried  on  in 
the  teeth  of  Mr.  Justice  Kay's  order.  The  Government 
could  not  have  made  known  their  minds  more  clearly 
than  by  going  to  the  Court  for  a  prohibition.  The 
only  explanation  that  can  be  suggested  for  Sir  Edward 
Watkin's  determination  to  continue  his  expenditure  is 
his  belief  that,  if  he  could  only  manage  to  get  money 
enough  invested  in  the  project,  Parliament  would  never 
have  the  heart  to  decree  that  nothing  should  come  of  it. 
As  regards  the  harassing  action  attributed  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  Mr.  Chamberlain  points  out  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Board  of  Trade  has  been  exceedingly  forbearing. 
So  long  as  the  experimental  borings  did  not  go  beyond  the 
foreshore,  the  Board  did  not  seek  to  interfere  with  them.  They 
claim  the  foreshore  on  behalf  of  the  Crown ;  but  as  the  claim 
is  disputed  they  did  not  interfere  with  the  borings  until  they 
had  reached  a  point  at  which  the  rights  of  the  Crown 
became  indisputable.  Sir  Edward  Watkin  had  full  notice 
that  wheu  the  three  miles'  territorial  limit  was  reached  the 
Board  of  Trade  would  take  such  steps  as  seemed  ad- 
visable, and  when  the  works  came  near  this  limit  he  re- 
ceived specific  notice  to  discontinue  them.  Sir  Edward 
Watkin  made  no  objection  to  these  notices,  apparently 
thinking  that  it  was  easier  to  disregard  them  than  to  con- 
vince Mr.  Chamberlain  of  their  impropriety,  and  part  of 
the  process  of  disregarding  them  seems  to  have  been  the 
giving  of  a  personal  assurance  that  the  works  should  be 
stopped.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  rather  the 
Board  of  Trade  that  has  been  harassed  by  Sir  Edward 
Watkin  than  Sir  Edward  Watkin  that  has  been  harassed 
by  the  Board  of  Trade.  If  he  and  his  shareholders  choose 
to  spend  money  on  experiments  which  they  have  been 
warned  may  be  forbidden,  they  have  only  themselves  to 
blame. 


SUNDAY  CLOSING  IN  CORNWALL. 

APPROPRIATELY  enough  the  last  Saturday  sitting 
of  the  Session  has  been  partly  wasted  over  one  of 
the  measures  so  dear  to  the  Radical  heart  for  shutting 
out  somebody  from  a  necessary  convenience.  After  being 
long  blocked  by  the  vigilance  of  Mr.  Warton,  the  Bill  for 
compelling  the  people  of  Cornwall  to  drink  their  beer  and 
cider  flat  on  a  Sunday  contrived  to  get  itself  read  a 
second  time  at  the  end  of  last  week.  There  is  a  great 
deal  that  is  true,  but  unhappily  not  much  that  is  new, 
to  be  said  about  this  Bill.  The  arguments  against 
the  principle  of  the  Bill  have  all  been  brought  forward 
long  ago,  and  with  the  usual  result.  The  people  who  are 
in  favour  of  it  are  as  resolved  as  ever  to  get  it  passed. 
How  little  the  Ministry,  which  has  a  reason  of  its  own  for 
favouring  Mr.  Vivian's  measure,  can  find  to  say  in  its  favour 
was  excellently  well  shown  by  Sir  W.  Harcourt  in  the 
intervals  left  him  by  appeals  to  the  Chairman  and  motions 
to  count  the  House  by  Mr.  Onslow  and  Mr.  Callan.  The 
Home  Secretary,  who  is  not  unacquainted  with  the 
Letters  to  a  Provincial,  knows — nobody  better  within  the 
four  seas  of  Britain — that  it  is  easier  to  find  monks  than 
arguments.  To  what  Mr.  Warton  had  to  say  against  the 
Bill  Sir  William  Harcourt  had  one  crushing  answer.  The 
people  of  Cornwall  would  have  it  so ;  and  if  Mr.  Warton 
wanted  to  know  how  unwise  his  opposition  to  the  Bill 
was,  let  him  go  to  the  Land's  End,  and  address  his  argu- 
ments to  the  wise,  just,  and  impartial  ears  of  a  Liberal 
temperance  meeting.    What  debate  there  was  last  Satur- 
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day  gave  indeed  very  little  opening  for  argument  on  either 
Bide.  It  was  one  of  those  discussions  in  which  both  parties 
enjoy  a  bout  of  personalities  and  assertions  of  a  more  or 
less  unfounded  character.  Lord  Elcho  followed  the 
example  of  the  Home  Secretary,  and  reminded  him  of 
some  words  used  at  Oxford  about  grandmotherly  legisla- 
tion not  wholly  complimentary.  The  taunt  was  a  little 
beside  the  mark.  Sir  William  Harcourt's  principle  being 
tbat  the  local  majority  has  the  right  to  decide  in  such 
things,  it  follows  that,  if  the  people  of  Oxford  like  to  have 
the  public-house  opened  on  a  Sunday,  they  are  fully  en- 
titled to  their  way.  A  majority  has  the  power  of  making 
right  and  wrong,  and  like  the  free  people  of  America 
must  be  cracked  up  accordingly  on  the  well-known  prin- 
ciple of  Mr.  Hannibal  Chollop.  All  the  argument  pro- 
duced in  the  discussion  came  from  Mr.  Warton,  and  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  it  told  wholly  against  Mr.  Vivian's  Bill. 
Measures  of  this  kind  can  often  secure  a  local  majority 
to  recommend  them  to  Parliament  "  because  religious  and 
"  political  feeling  often  run  in  what  might  be  called  con- 
"  terminous  grooves,  and  many  persons  from  the  fear  of 
"  spiritual  ostracism  supported  political  measures  which  in 
"  their  hearts  they  disapproved  of."  Just  so ;  the  Cornish 
majority  in  favour  of  the  Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  on 
Sunday  Bill  has  been  gathered  by  vigorous  beating  of  the 
dissenting  drum  ecclesiastic. 

Mr.  Warton's  objection  to  departmental  legislation  was 
equally  to  the  point.  As  has  been  shown  five  hundred 
times  already,  if  the  majority  in  one  county  is  entitled  to 
shut  the  public-houses  on  a  Sunday,  so  it  is  in  all.  If  this 
is  a  power  which  ought  to  be  conferred,  it  should  be  done 
by  a  Bill  applying  to  all  England  and  not  to  one  county. 
That  is  a  sufficient  argument  against  Mr.  Vivian's  Bill, 
but  it  is  not  the  only  one.  There  is  no  very  obvious 
reason  why  the  power  should  be  given  to  the  majority  of  a 
county  and  not  the  majority  of  a  parish.  Neither  is  it 
very  obvious  why,  if  the  majority  are  to  have  the  power 
of  regulating  the  habits  of  the  minority,  it  should  be 
confined  to  the  one  right  to  close  the  public-houses  on 
Sunday.  All  the  arguments  which  can  be  brought 
forward  in  support  of  that  right  would  be  equally  ap- 
plicable to  a  claim  to  regulate  a  number  of  other  things 
which  anybody  can  name  for  himself.  Common  sense 
would  seem  to  show  that  the  right  to  close  a  public-house 
entails  the  right  to  license  it.  The  majority  which  can 
decide  on  what  days  fermented  drinks  may  lawfully  be 
sold  may  equally  decide  how  much  may  be  sold.  A 
county  of  bibulous  habits  might  indefinitely  increase  the 
number  of  its  taverns.  Moreover,  we  must  count  with 
the  religious  element,  as  Mr.  Warton  pointed  out.  The 
county  which  experienced  a  revival  (we  believe  that  is 
the  correct  slang)  in  the  spring  of  one  year  might  close  all 
its  public-houses  only  to  open  them  in  increased  numbers 
in  the  next  under  the  influence  of  the  inevitable  reaction. 
There  is  something  a  little  cowardly  and  much  too  mani- 
festly artful  in  these  attempts  to  introduce  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson's  great  measure  piecemeal.  If  the  principle  that 
the  majority  is  to  assist  towards  the  survival  of  the  un- 
fittest  by  inconveniencing  sober  people  for  the  sake  of  a 
handful  of  drunkards  is  to  be  admitted,  it  should  be  done 
openly,  be  made  of  universal  application,  and  fully  de- 
bated. It  is  scandalous  that  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge 
should  be  inserted  at  the  fag  end  of  a  Session  under  cover 
of  bullying  personalities  from  the  Home  Secretary. 

There  was,  not  an  argument,  but  a  plea,  for  the  Bill  used 
by  Mr.  Vivian  which  is  worthy  of  some  consideration. 
He  began  his  speech  by  asserting  that  the  proposed  Bill 
was  "  supported  by  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  county, 
"  and  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  by  eleven  out  of  the  thir- 
"  teen  members  of  Parliament,"  and  (to  bring  up  the  rear) 
"  by  a  very  large  majority  of  the  inhabitants."  The  zeal  of 
the  eleven  members  was  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  only 
two  of  them  thought  fit  to  be  present  at  the  debato  on 
Saturday  last.  The  support  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant  and 
the  Bishop  is,  we  venture  to  think,  a  rather  curious  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  a  measure  which  will  not  in  any  way 
affect  them.  It  is,  no  doubt,  an  excellent  thing  that  the 
leaders  of  any  county  should  take  a  lively  interest  in  the 
well-being  of  the  people.  It  is  a  thing  of  excellent 
example.  Nevertheless,  it  is  to  be  wished  that  it  was 
shown  otherwise  than  in  an  attempt  to  interfere  with  the 
domestic  affairs  of  small  farmers  and  labourers.  Cornwall 
is  a  beer  and  cider  drinking  county.  As  everybody 
knows,  these  liquors  must  be  drunk  when  drawn,  other- 
wise they  become  unpleasantly  flat.     The  best  of  cider 


becomes  nndrinkable  if  left  in  a  jug  from  Saturday  night 
till  the  midday  dinner  on  Sunday.  This  is  a  misfortune 
which  may  be  expected  to  happen  frequently  to  the  small 
farmer  and  the  labourer  under  such  a  Bill  as  Mr.  Vivian's  ; 
but  it  is  not  likely  to  affect  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  the 
Bishop,  or  the  members  of  Parliament.  Therefore  we 
think  their  virtuous  activity  in  the  matter  rather  a  cheap 
way  of  doing  good.  It  is  not  generally  supposed  to  be  a 
sign  of  lofty  virtue  when  people  "  compound  for  sins  they 
"  feel  inclined  to,  by  damning  those  they  have  no  mind 
"  to."  We  do  not  ask  these  exalted  persons  to  take  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson's  advice,  and  become  teetotallers  for  the 
good  of  their  country  ;  all  we  ask  them  is  not  to  be 
virtuous  at  the  expense  of  others. 


THE  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT  ON  EDUCATION. 

THE  Education  Department  has  recently  put  out  a 
new  set  of  instructions  for  the  guidance  of  their 
Inspectors  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  under  the 
new  Code.  It  may  be  thought  that  in  such  a  document 
as  this  the  public  can  have  no  interest.  Inspection  is  a 
business,  and,  like  other  businesses,  it  requires  a  certain 
amount  of  technical  knowledge  ;  but  what  the  public  care 
for  is  simply  the  educational  result  to  the  production  of 
which  inspection  is  a  means.  There  is  another  way,  how- 
ever, of  putting  the  case  which  makes  this  Circular  a 
more  important  document.  The  study  of  the  Code  shows 
what  subjects  are  taught  in  elementary  schools,  but  it 
shows  very  little  more.  It  says  that  a  child  must  pass  in 
certain  subjects,  but  it  does  not  define  the  degree  of  pro- 
ficiency which  constitutes  a  pass.  That  is  necessarily  left 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  discretion  of  the  Inspector. 
But  the  Inspector  is  not  left  altogether  without  guidance 
as  to  what  he  is  to  expect  from  the  children  he 
examines.  He  is  given  certain  general  rules,  and  directed 
how  to  apply  them  to  particular  cases.  An  examination 
of  these  rules  will  consequently  yield  a  good  deal  more 
information  as  to  the  character  of  the  elementary  school 
system  than  could  be  gained  by  any  but  an  expert  from 
the  Code  itself. 

As  regards  reading  the  Code  requires  that  in  all  standards 
higher  than  the  second,  three  reading-books  shall  be  pro- 
vided. When  it  is  remembered  that  for  a  child's  educa- 
tional life  these  books  will  constitute  the  whole  body  of 
literature  with  which  he  will  of  necessity  make  acquaint- 
ance, it  will  be  seen  how  important  the  choice  of  them  is. 
It  is  not  stated  to  what  extent  the  Inspector  will  have  the 
power  to  reject  any  book  which  he  may  think  obviously  unfit 
for  the  purpose.  Probably  there  is  much  less  need  than 
formerly  to  take  so  strong  a  measure  as  this,  as 
the  competition  of  writers  and  publishers  has  by 
this  time  crowded  out  the  inferior  books  which  were 
once  in  use.  In  the  three  highest  standards  the 
Inspector  is  directed  to  give  the  preference  to  such  works 
as  Robinson  Crusoe,  voyages  and  travels,  or  biographies  of 
eminent  men.  As  to  the  pre-eminent  fitness  of  the  first- 
named  book  for  the  purposes  of  school  reading  there  cannot 
be  two  opinions.  It  gives  children  a  story  that  is  sure 
to  interest  them,  and  it  gives  it  in  admirably  simple  and 
vigorous  English.  If  voyages  and  travels  and  the  bio- 
graphies of  eminent  men  are  to  answer  the  same  end,  they 
must  be  chosen  with  great  judgment.  From  the  nature 
of  the  case  they  must  usually  be  abridgments  of  some 
larger  work,  and  it  is  seldom  that  an  abridgment  has 
sufficient  life  in  it  to  keep  alive  the  attention  of  children. 
In  the  sixth  and  seventh  standards  a  single  play  of 
Shakspeare  or  a  single  book  of  one  of  Milton's  longer 
poems  may  be  taken  as  the  reading-book.  In  the  hands 
of  a  really  able  teacher  the  former  especially  may  be  of 
great  value  as  a  means  of  teaching  children  to  appre- 
ciate in  some  degree  the  literature  of  their  own  country. 
Probably  if  the  master  does  not  feel  some  confidence 
in  his  own  power  of  making  Shakspeare  intelli- 
gible, he  will  not  venture  upon  such  a  choice.  He 
would  naturally  be  afraid  lest  the  Inspector's  ques- 
tions should  show  how  very  little  meaning  Shak^peare's 
words  conveyed  to  either  teacher  or  scholar.  In  the  two 
lowest  standards  the  Inspector  is  directed  to  pass  a  child 
who  can  read  intelligently,  "  without  much  examination 
"  into  the  matter  of  the  book  "  ;  but  he  is  warned  to  be  on 
the  look-out  for  the  "grave  fault  "of  allowing  children  to 
read  the  same  lesson  so  often  that  they  know  it  by  heart, 
and  can  repeat  it  with  only  occasional  glimpses  of  the  book. 
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In  the  standards  above  the  second  it  is  implied  that  an 
Inspector  will  examine  the  children  as  to  the  matter 
of  the  book  they  are  reading,  but  he  is  told  to 
be  careful  rather  to  ask  for  the  meaning  of  short  sen- 
tences than  to  require  explanation  of  single  words  by 
definitions  and  synonyms.  As  regards  writing,  the  In- 
spector is  bidden  not  to  insist  upon  any  particular  method 
of  teaching,  provided  that  in  the  two  lowest  standards  the 
child  shows  that  he  is  acquainted  with  the  proper  forms 
and  proportions  of  letters,  and  can  spell  correctly  six 
words  out  of  the  prescribed  ten  ;  that  in  the  third  stan- 
dard there  are  not  more  than  fonr  errors  in  spelling  in  six 
lines ;  and  that  in  the  higher  standards  the  writing  is 
"  running,  free,  and  symmetrica],  as  well  as  legible  and 
"clear  .  .  .  and  the  errors  in  spelling  do  not  exceed  three." 
In  the  seventh  standard  the  Inspector  is  directed  to  pass 
no  child  in  writing  whose  exercise  does  not  show  clear 
sense,  fairly  well-chosen  expressions,  and  writing,  spelling, 
and  grammar  free  from  ordinary  faults.  If  it  is  found 
that  these  requirements  are  really  obtained  in  this  stan- 
dard, it  would  be  a  public  gain  if  to  pass  in  it  were  made 
a  condition  of  taking  a  seat  in  Parliament. 

Besides  examining  children  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  the  Inspector  is  to  report  whether  a  grant 
should  be  made  for  the  class  subjects  of  grammar,  geo- 
graphy, and  history,  and  to  say  whether  the  results  of  the 
instruction  are  "  fair  "  or  "  good."  A  result  may  be  marked 
"  fair  "  when  one  half,  and  "  good  "  when  two-thirds,  of  the 
children  to  whom  questions  have  been  addressed  are  found 
to  have  been  well  taught.  When  the  class  subject  is 
English,  the  object  of  the  lessons  should  be  to  enlarge 
the  learner's  vocabulary,  and  to  accustom  him  to  simple 
exercises  in  composition.  The  Inspector  should  see  that 
good  maps  of  the  parish  and  the  county  hang  on  the 
walls,  to  be  used  in  teaching  geography,  and  that 
the  exact  distances  of  a  few  near  and  familiar  places  are 
known  by  the  children.  He  is  to  determine,  by  means  of 
simple  testing  exercises  to  be  hereafter  furnished  to  him, 
whether  the  scholars  have  been  taught  to  sing  by  note. 
And  he  is  specially  to  inquire  into  the  needlework  done  by 
infants  and  by  children  in  the  lowest  standards.  It  is 
remarkable  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  our  University 
system  that  young  men  who  have  taken  high  honours 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  should  be  competent  judges 
whether  a  baby  has  managed  "  to  hem  five  inches  in  two 
"  colours,  so  as  to  show  a  join,"  and  whether  a  scholar  in  the 
seventh  standard  is  able  "  to  cut  out  and  tack  together 
"  patterns  of  a  girl's  shift,"  as  well  as  "to  graft  three  inches 
"  and  take  np  a  ladder."  As  regards  "  specific  subjects" — 
that  Fourth  Schedule  which  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much 
criticism — the  language  of  the  instructions  is  thoroughly 
satisfactory.  "  It  is  not  the  intention  of  my  Lords  to 
"  encourage  a  pretentious  or  unreal  pursuit  of  higher 
"  studies,  or  to  encroach  in  any  way  on  the  province 
"  of  secondary  education.  The  course  suited  to  an 
"  elementary  school  is  practically  determined  by  the 
"  age  limit  of  fourteen  years,  and  may  properly  include 
"  whatever  subjects  can  be  effectively  taught  within  that 
"  limit."  The  restrictions  by  which  the  instruction  given 
in  elementary  schools  ought  invariably  to  be  governed  are 
now  for  the  first  time  laid  down,  and  they  are  based  on  the 
simple  and  rational  principle  that,  as  every  child  ought,  if 
possible,  to  remain  at  school  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen,  any 
subject  may  be  taught  of  which  a  child  of  fourteen  may 
fairly  be  expected  to  gain  sufficient  knowledge  "  to  furnish 
"  a  stable  foundation  for  further  improvement  either  by 
"  his  own  exertion  or  in  a  secondary  school." 

The  new  Code,  as  interpreted  by  these  instructions,  may 
fairly  be  said  to  provide  for  the  giving  in  all  schools  which 
receive  a  Parliamentary  grant  a  sound  but  not  too  ambi- 
tious elementary  education.  If  there  are  any  managers 
whose  benevolent  ambition  leads  them  to  try  to  do  more 
than  is  possible  with  children  under  fourteen,  or  at  all 
events  more  than  is  possible  without  neglecting  the 
average  scholars  in  order  to  push  on  a  few  who  are  excep- 
tionally clever  or  exceptionally  well-taught,  the  Inspectors 
will  now  be  able  to  tell  them  that  they  are  running  counter 
to  the  wishes  of  the  Education  Department,  and  risking  a 
diminution  of  the  annual  grant.  All  that  is  now  to  be 
desired  in  the  matter  of  elementary  education  is  that  it 
shall  be  let  alone.  If  for  a  long  time  to  come  no  newer  Code 
supersedes  the  one  which  will  be  in  operation  next  year, 
a  tradition  of  steady  and  humble  excellence  will  grow  up 
which  will  make  itself  felt  in  an  increasing  number  of 
schools.    The  real  problem  in  elementary  education  is  not 


what  subjects  shall  be  taught,  but  how  the  commonplace 
subjects^  about  the  necessity  of  which  every  one  is  agreed, 
shall  be  taught  to  a  continually  increasing  proportion  of 
the  children  in  elementary  schools.  The  instructions  now 
given  to  the  Inspectors  are  very  well  calculated  to  give  this 
object  its  proper  importance. 


THE  SESSION. 

IT  may  safely  he  said  that  no  Session  of  Parliament  ever  ran 
a  course  which  answered  less  to  the  programme  laid  down 
for  it  at  its  opening  than  the  Session  which  began  on  the  7th  of 
February  of  this  year.  No  less  than  ten  measures,  all  dealing  with 
questions  of  home  legislation,  were  laid  before  Parliament  in  the 
Queen's  Speech.  Three  of  these — the  Bankruptcy  Bill,  the  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Bill,  and  the  River  Conservancy  Bill — had  been 
carried  over  from  last  Session.  Among  the  others  were  important 
measures  dealing  with  the  questions  of  Local  Government,  the 
London  Municipality,  the  Criminal  Code,  and  the  Patent  Law. 
Scotland  was  to  have  two  little  Bills  and  Wales  one  to  reward 
them  for  the  Liberal  majorities  of  the  last  general  election.  It 
was,  however,  well  known  that  the  passing  of  all  these  measures 
was  to  depend  on  the  previous  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  great 
question  of  Parliamentary  Procedure.  Although  it  was  obvious 
that  the  condition  of  Ireland  would  call  for  much  attention  from 
Parliament,  the  Ministry  gave  no  sign  of  expecting  an  Irish 
Session.  But  the  course  of  events  has  been  too  strong  for  the 
Ministry.  From  the  debate  on  the  Address  onwards  the  question 
of  the  condition  of  Ireland  has,  in  one  shape  or  another,  occupied 
the  first  place  in  the  attention  of  Parliament.  The  regulation  of 
procedure  itself — the  great  measure  which  was  to  be  the  necessary 
preliminary  to  all  other  legislation — had  to  give  way  to  the  over- 
powering necessity  of  dealing  with  Ireland.  In  the  earlier  part  of 
the  Session  the  Ministry  deliberately  turned  away  from  the  pro- 
posed reform,  which  it  declared  to  be  of  primary  importance,  in 
order  to  make  an  attack  on  the  House  of  Lords,  which  threat- 
ened an  inquiry  into  the  working  of  last  year's  Land  Act.  The 
debates  to  which  this  gave  rise  in  the  House  of  Commons 
amply  proved  that  that  anomalous  measure  had  not  produced, 
or  begun  to  produce,  its  promised  effects  of  pacification,  and  that 
further  and  immediate  legislation  would  be  needed.  The  Ministry 
clung  for  some  time  after  the  Easter  recess  to  the  hope  of  settling 
the  question  of  procedure  before  the  prorogation  of  Parliament, 
but  at  last  even  the  regulation  of  procedure  had  to  give  way,  and  the 
legislative  activity  of  the  Parliament  during  the  remainder 
of  the  Session  has  been  devoted  to  passing  two  more  Irish  Bills. 
The  regulation  of  procedure,  which  was  to  precede  everything, 
is  to  have  an  autumn  Session  to  itself.  Much  of  the  history 
of  the  Session  amounts  to  a  narrative  of  how  the  Ministry  asserted 
that  certain  things  must  be  done  and  others  must  not  be  done, 
and  of  how  the  first  were  given  up  and  the  second  attempted 
under  stress  from  Ireland.  The  story  is  moreover  sharply  divided 
by  the  crime  committed  on  May  6  in  the  Phoenix  Park.  That 
date  marks  the  end  of  the  period  during  which  the  Ministry  was 
still  professing  to  carry  out  its  plan  for  the  Session,  and  the 
beginning  of  its  attempts  to  grapple  with  the  work  forced  on  it 
from  without. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  Session  the  Ministry  added  one 
more  to  the  blunders  it  had  made  in  dealing  with  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh.  Mr.  Bradlaugh  presented  himself  in  his  character  of 
newly-elected  member  to  take  the  oath,  and  asserted  that  he  was 
entitled  to  do  so  on  the  ground  that  his  re-election  had  given  him 
plenary  absolution  for  his  behaviour  in  two  previous  Sessions.  Itwas 
competent  to  the  Ministry  to  take  the  same  view,  and  if  it  had  done 
so,  a  defeat  by  the  majority,  which  on  this  question  would  have 
followed  Sir  S.  Northcote,  would  at  least  have  imported  no  further 
bitterness  into  a  tedious  dispute.  But  such  a  course  would  ap- 
parently have  been  too  simple  for  the  subtle  mind  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Instead  of  it,  he  proposed  that  the  pertinacious  member  for 
Northampton  should  be  allowed  to  take  the  oath,  and  that  his 
right  to  do  so  should  then  be  submitted  to  a  court  of  law. 
As  it  was  obvious  that  in  this  case  there  would  have  been 
nothing  on  which  a  legal  tribunal  could  decide,  the  suggested  com- 
promise had  all  the  air  of  an  attempt  to  overreach  the  House.  The 
Premier  then  proceeded  to  declare  that  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  were  personally  unfit  to  decide  a  judicial  question.  The 
majority  refused  to  be  misled  into  believing  that  there  was  any- 
thing before  the  House  but  a  question  of  its  own  discipline  upon 
which  it  alone  is  competent  to  decide.  It  would  perhaps  be  rash 
to  assert  that  the  member  for  Northampton  stands  in  need  of 
encouragement  from  anybody  to  follow  his  own  peculiar  course, 
but  it  is  at  least  possible  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  half-expressed 
approval  of  his  determination  to  compel  the  House  to  witness 
what  the  majority  had  declared  was  an  insult  to  it,  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  his  conduct  later  on.  On  Tuesday, 
February  21,  Mr.  Bradlaugh  made  his  way  to  the  table,  and  there 
gabbled  through  the  form  of  the  oath.  This  piece  of  insolence, 
and  a  further  defiance  of  the  House  on  the  following  day,  led  to  a 
second  loss  of  his  seat,  and  this  time  by  expulsion,  which  gave 
the  town  of  Northampton  a  third  chance  of  proving  that  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  was  the  elect  of  the  people.  The  order  forbidding  him 
to  take  the  oath  was  renewed  on  his  re-election,  and  he  has  for- 
tunately subsequently  sunk  into  obscurity,  from  which  he  has  only 
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issued  at  intervals  by  the  help  of  actions  for  assault  brought 
against  the  officers  of  the  House.  Before  this,  however,  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  committed  a  second  indiscretion,  which  threw 
the  first  entirely  into  the  shade. 

The  debate  on  the  Address  lengthened  out  into  a  violent  dis- 
cussion on  the  condition  of  Ireland.  In  the  course  of  it  the 
Premier  made  a  declaration  on  the  subject  of  Home  Rule,  which 
everybody  except  those  who  hold  a  brief  to  defend  everything  he 
says  or  does  understood  to  be  a  promise  to  take  the  matter  into 
consideration  at  a  future  day.  He  deprecated  the  introduction  of 
so  large  a  question  in  the  form  of  a  mere  amendment  to  the 
Address.  He  undertook  to  seriously  consider  any  Home  Rule 
Bill  which  should  propose  a  good  plan  for  separating  Irish  from 
Imperial  affairs.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  within  Mr.  Gladstone's 
remarkable  powers  of  interpreting  language  to  explain  this  away 
into  a  mere  promise  to  give  the  Irish  a  species  of  magnified  Board 
of  Works  at  which  they  might  play  at  holding  Parliament.  This, 
indeed,  was  the  meaning  given  to  his  words  by  his  most  trusted 
advocate  in  the  press,  while  their  importance  was  further 
minimized  by  his  colleagues  in  the  House.  But  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  so  often  given  the  first  hint  of  his  intention  to  in- 
troduce large  measures  by  expressing  a  readiness  to  be  in- 
structed, that  it  was  natural  to  put  the  widest  construction 
on  his  words.  It  was  in  their  widest  sense  that  they  were 
understood  by  the  Irish  members,  who,  unchecked  by  the 
object  of  their  admiration,  indulged  him  in  a  chorus  of  praise. 
These  expressions  of  the  gratitude  which  consists  in  the  well- 
grounded  hope  of  future  benefits  were  listened  to  with  consterna- 
tion by  all  who  knew  how  open  the  Prime  Minister  is  to 
persuasion,  and  how  vigorously  he  can  act  when  once  persuaded. 
Before  the  debate  on  the  Address  was  over  the  country  had 
evidence  given  it  from  two  very  different  sources  of  how  foolish 
any  bandying  of  pleasant  words  with  the  leaders  of  Irish  agitation 
must  be.  Mr.  Forster,  in  a  weighty  speech,  gave  an  unvarnished 
account  of  the  real  condition  of  the  country,  and  Mr.  Sexton 
closed  the  debate  by  an  audaciously  open  confession  of  the  real 
character  of  the  Land  League  and  its  objects.  The  discussion 
left  a  general  impression  that  the  affairs  of  Ireland  would  again 
occupy  the  House  during  the  whole  of  the  Session. 

On  February  the  20th  the  Prime  Minister  introduced  the 
New  Rules  which  were  to  regulate  the  Procedure  of  Parliament, 
and  to  save  it,  not  only  from  direct  obstruction,  but  from  all 
possible  forms  of  waste  of  time.  It  would  not  be  strictly  accurate 
to  say  that  all  these  Rules  have  done  as  yet  is  to  waste  a  great 
deal  of  time  on  their  own  account,  or  rather  on  account  of  the 
first,  that  which  contains  the  definition  of  the  form  of  Cloture 
which  the  Ministry  propose  to  put  in  force.  The  nights  de- 
voted to  the  long  debates  to  which  it  gave  rise  have  not 
been  unprofitably  spent.  The  whole  matter  will  have  to  be 
argued  out  again  in  the  autumn  Session ;  but  the  House  and 
the  country  have  been  familiarized  with  the  subject  by  r,he 
discussions  in  which  it  has  been  threshed  out  already.  When 
Parliament  meets  again  in  October  it  will  return  to  the  matter 
with  a  still  fresh  recollection  of  Lord  Hartington's  remarkably 
candid  confession,  that  the  real  object  of  the  New  Rules  is  to 
enable  a  Liberal  majority  to  pass  what  Bills  it  pleases  how  it 
pleases.  It  is  useless  to  enter  now  into  the  details  of  a 
series  of  Rules  which  will  have  a  Session  to  themselves  ; 
but,  barren  as  the  discussions  on  the  first  have  proved  in 
practical  effect,  they  belong  to  the  history  of  the  Session.  The 
strong  opposition  which  was  offered  to  the  First  Rule  was 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  not  calculated  to  deal  with 
obstruction,  but  to  enable  any  Ministry  with  a  majority  such  as 
no  Ministry  can  exist  without  possessing  to  close  a  debate  at  its 
good  will  and  pleasure.  The  limitations  introduced  for  the  pro- 
fessed purpose  of  defending  a  minority  from  oppression  were 
wholly  illusory.  Whenever  the  majority  was  over  200  or  the 
minority  under  40,  a  superiority  of  one  vote  would  be  enough  to 
close  a  debate.  As  no  Ministry  can  well  exist  which  cannot 
collect  more  than  two  hundred  supporters  whenever  it  pleases,  it 
follows  that  any  Ministerial  majority  could  under  such  a  rule  close 
any  debate.  It  did  not  tend  to  recommend  the  rule  to  the  House 
that  the  initiative  was  to  be  left  to  the  Speaker.  Nobody  threw 
any  doubt  on  the  impartiality  and  independence  of  the  present 
officers  of  the  House  :  but  it  is  manifest  that,  if  such  a  rule  were 
established,  each  party  would  in  the  future  take  care  to  supply 
itself  with  a  Speaker  who  would  see  with  the  eyes  and  hear  with 
the  ears  of  the  Treasury  Bench.  All  that  the  long-drawn-out 
debates  on  the  New  Rules  proved  was  that  the  House  was  pre- 
pared to  accept  some  rule  giving  some  majority  as  yet  undefined 
the  power  to  end  a  debate  when  a  question  had,  in  its  "opinion,  been 
sufficiently  discussed,  but  that  it  was  not  prepared  to  give  any 
such  power  to  a  mere  Ministerial  majority.  Mr.  Marriott,  a 
Liberal  member,  proposed  an  Amendment  to  the  effect  that  "  no 
rules  of  procedure  will  be  satisfactory  to  this  House  which  confer 
the  power  of  closing  a  debate  upon  a  majority  of  its  members." 
The  Ministry  insisted  on  considering  this  as  meaning  any  kind  of 
majority,  even  though  composed  of  three-fourths  of  the"members 
present,  and  in  that  sense  it  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority. 
Mr.  Marriott  himself  had  worded  his  Amendment  "  a  bare  ma- 
jority'' ;  the  harmless  adjective  was  pedantically  ruled  unparlia- 
mentary. The  Opposition  expressed  an  inclination  to  accept  the 
Cloture  by  a  two-thirds  majority,  and  at  an  advanced  period  of 
the  Session  Mr.  Gladstone  stated  that  a  compromise  on  that  basis 
had  been  proposed  by  him  in  May.  He  added,  however,  that  he 
was  no  longer  bound  by  his  offer,  which  had  not  been  accepted 


then  owing  to  the  confusion  produced  by  the  Phoenix  Park 
murders,  and  that  he  should  not  renew  it  under  altered  circum- 
stances. 

But  long  before  even  this  approach  to  a  decision  on  the  subject 
had  been  reached,  the  Ministry,  which  in  such  matters  means  Mr. 
Gladstone,  suddenly  plunged  the  House  into  an  Irish  debate  of  the 
most  unprofitable  character.  The  New  Rules  had,  indeed,  barely 
been  a  week  before  the  House  when  the  Prime  Minister  blocked 
his  own  regulations  for  facilitating  the  transaction  of  business. 
On  the  17th  of  February  a  Committee  was  named  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Donoughmore,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  an  inquiry  "  into  the  Irish  Land  Act,  and  its  effect  upon 
the  condition  of  the  country."  It  had  been  known  from  the 
Lords'  debate  on  the  Address  that  some  such  inquiry  would  be 
made,  and  the  Ministry  had  taken  no  steps  in  the  matter.  It  was 
equally  well  known  that  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  in  the 
Upper  House  would  take  care  that  the  inquiry  did  not  interfere 
with  the  judicial  working  of  the  Land  Courts.  Lord  Salisbury 
and  Lord  Cairns  gave  assurances,  which  ought  to  have  been  satis- 
factory, that  they  would  not  use  their  majority  for  the  improper 
purpose  of  making  government  by  a  Liberal  majority  in  the  House 
of  Commons  impossible.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Gladstone  thought 
proper  to  call  upon  his  majority  to  declare  that  "  Par- 
liamentary inquiry  into  the  operation  of  the  Land  Act  will 
tend  to  defeat  the  operation  of  the  Act,  and  be  injurious  to  the 
good  government  of  Ireland."  A  motion  which  was  in  fact 
a  vote  of  censure  on  the  House  of  Lords,  and  which  could 
have  no  practical  effect,  seemed  designed  to  revive  the  flagging 
spirits  of  the  Liberal  party.  What  effect  it  had  in  that  way  was 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  fact  that  the  object  of  the 
motion  was  entirely  defeated  by  the  prolonged  debates  to  which  it 
gave  rise  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  meant  to  protest 
against  a  premature  , inquiry  into  the  working  of  the  Land  Act, 
and  it  produced  one  which  was  more  searching,  and,  above  all, 
more  public  than  any  made  by  a  Committee  of  the  Lords  would 
have  been.  Long  before  the  final  division  was  taken,  there  had 
ceased  to  be  any  doubt  that  the  Land  Act  was  a  failure,  or  that 
the  House  was  committed  to  another  Irish  Session.  The  debates 
not  only  caused  the  consideration  of  the  rules  of  procedure  to  be 
postponed,  but  convinced  the  House  that  every  hour  spent  in  con- 
sidering them  was  an  equally  dangerous  and  foolish  waste  of  time. 
When,  on  the  5th  of  May,  in  the  course  of  an  otherwise  memorable 
evening,  Mr.  Gladstone  referred  solemnly  to  the  pressing  necessity 
of  settling  the  question  of  procedure,  he  was  greeted  with  loud 
laughter.  The  great  reform  had  become  a  mere  bore.  The  scan- 
dalous attempts  made  to  set  up  a  fictitious  agitation  in  favour  of 
the  Cloture  by  the  machinery  of  the  Caucus  had  signally  failed  in 
producing  any  of  the  effects  expected  by  the  overhasty  managers. 
The  country  had  refused  to  be  excited  on  the  subject,  and  the 
House  had  refused  to  be  frightened  by  a  mere  movement  in  vacuo. 
When  Parliament  adjourned  for  the  Easter  recess,  it  had  done 
absolutely  nothing  in  the  way  of  legislation  ;  but  the  failure  was 
so  obviously  the  result  of  bad  arrangement  on  the  part  of  the 
Ministry,  that  no  blame  can  attach  to  the  Houses. 

During  the  recess  all  parties  were  at  work  preparing  in  various 
ways  to  deal  with  the  condition  of  Ireland.  The  Marquess  of 
Salisbury  and  Sir  S.  Northcote  gave  evidence  that  the  Conserva- 
tive party  had  their  plan  for  facing  the  difficulty  in  speeches 
delivered  to  a  meeting  of  their  supporters  at  Liverpool  on  the  12th 
April.  It  was  to  have  been  detailed  in  a  Bill  to  be  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Smith,  which  was  to  have  got  rid 
of  the  impracticable  system  of  double  ownership  of  Irish  land  in- 
troduced by  the  Land  Bill  of  last  Session,  by  State  grants  intended 
to  assist  the  transfer  of  the  soil  to  peasant-proprietors.  Except  as 
indicating  the  way  in  which  a  settlement  may  be  brought  about  at 
some  future  day,  Mr.  Smith's  promised  Bill  has  no  immediate  in- 
terest. It  was  only  one  more  added  to  the  many  might-have- 
beens  of  the  Session.  The  Irish  members  were  equally  busy,  in 
the  intervals  of  fomenting  agrarian  crime,  in  preparing  a  Bill  which 
was  to  take  the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of  Mr.  Smith.  What  the 
Ministry  were  doing  the  House  had  an  early  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing. It  had  been  coming  to  an  understanding  with  the  Irish 
members  confined  in  Kilmainham.  On  the  26th  of  April  a  Bill  which 
had  been  prepared  there  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Redmond.  This 
Bill  proposed  to  do  for  the  Irish  tenant-farmer  all  that  Mr.  Smith's 
Bill  would  have  done  in  the  way  of  helping  him  to  become  a 
peasant-proprietor,  and  was  also  to  afford  a  satisfactory  settlement, 
as  the  Irish  tenant  understands  the  words,  of  all  the  numerous 
other  difficulties  which  had  contrived  to  survive  the  pacifying  in- 
fluence of  the  Land  Act.  The  most  pressing  among  these  was  the 
question  of  arrears.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  moving  the  rejection  of  the 
Bill,  thought  it  necessary  to  preserve  the  pleasant  fiction  of  regard- 
ing the  Land  Act  as  a  measure  which  was  producing  wholesome 
effects;  but  at  the  same  time  he  threw  out  vague  promises  of 
further  concessions  to  Irish  agitation.  Two  days  later  his  vao-ue 
words  took  very  definite  form.  It  became  known  that  the  mem- 
bers confined  at  Kilmainham  were  to  be  released,  and  it  was  ob- 
vious that  some  larger  bribe  was  about  to  be  offered.  The  release 
of  the  suspects  was  soon  known  to  have  been  resolved  upon  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant  and  of  Mr.  Forster, 
and  both  resigned.  Mr.  Forster's  explanation  of  the  motives  which 
induced  him  to  leave  the  Cabinet  was  given  on  the  5th  May  with 
all  the  loyalty  an  English  public  man  seldom  fails  to  show  to  his 
party  ;  but  it  was  on  that  very  account  all  the  more  damaging 
to  his  late  colleagues.  It  proved  that  the  Ministry  had  made°the 
bargain  which  is  usually  made  when  a  vacillating  Administration 
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comes  to  an  understanding  with  armed  agitation.  Mr.  Parnell 
was  to  have  his  own  way,  and  was  to  do  just  what  he  thought  fit 
in  return  in  support  of  the  Ministry.  Amid  the  very  general  fear 
caused  hy  the  surrender  of  the  Ministry,  there  was  a  feeling  of 
satisfaction  that  Mr.  Forster  had  come  out  of  a  difficult  situation 
with  dignity ;  for  he  had  been  the  object  of  disgraceful  attacks 
on  the  part  of  at  least  a  portion  of  the  Cabinet,  and  of  a 
portion  of  the  press  which  had  endeavoured  to  make  him  re- 
sponsible for  the  shocking  state  of  Ireland.  If  Mr.  Forster 
did  cherish  any  desire  to  be  revenged  on  the  intriguers  who 
had  tripped  him  up,  he  must  have  felt  that  he  had  his  desire 
on  the  15th  of  May,  and  had  it  at  the  time  when  public 
feeling  was  doubly  in  his  favour.  On  that  night,  in  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  scene  of  a  Session  fertile  in  scenes,  and  by  a 
series  of  dramatic  effects  worthy  of  the  most  ingenious  playwright, 
amid  suppressions  by  Mr.  Parnell,  evasions  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  by  means  of  the  fussy  self-assertion  of  their  go- 
between  Mr.  O'Shea,  the  whole  truth  came  out,  and  it  appeared 
that  the  author  of  the  No-Rent  Manifesto  had  been  liberated  by 
the  Ministry  on  the  understanding  that  he  was  to  have  his  way  in 
Ireland  on  consideration  of  giving  a  general  support  to  Liberal 
measures.  On  the  very  afternoon  following  Mr.  Forster's  ex- 
planation, and  while  his  as  yet  triumphant  enemies  were  demon- 
strating to  their  own  satisfaction  that  all  would  go  well,  now  he 
was  out  of  the  way,  the  most  important  event  of  the  Session 
happened.  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish,  who  had  been  named  as 
Mr.  Forster's  successor,  was  murdered  in  broad  daylight  in  the 
Phcenix  Park  at  Dublin.  Mr.  Burke,  the  permanent  Under- 
Secretary,  shared  his  fate.  The  crime  was  not  more  audacious 
than  many  which  had  been  committed  before,  and  have  been 
committed  since,  but  it  produced  a  much  profounder  effect.  The 
rapidity  with  which  it  followed  Mr.  Gladstone's  capitulation 
and  Mr.  Forster's  warnings,  as  well  as  the  rank  of  the  victims, 
emphasized  the  real  position  of  the  Ministry.  The  Prime 
Minister  and  his  colleagues  have  been  at  some  pains  since 
to  explain  to  a  public  growing  continually  more  impatient  of 
their  explanations  that  the  measures  introduced  since  the  6th  of 
May  have  not  been  in  any  way  affected  by  the  event  of  that  day. 
How  far  that  is  true  of  one  of  them,  it  will  scarcely  be  accepted 
as  true  of  the  Prevention  of  Crimes  Bill,  which  was  laid  before 
the  House  by  the  Home  Secretary  on  the  evening  of  Lord 
Frederick  Cavendish's  funeral.  This"  Bill  is  a  revival  of  all  the 
most  stringent  measures  which  have  been  taken  at  different  times 
to  deal  with  Irish  rebellion  and  disorder.  The  Conservative 
Opposition  have  given  it  a  patriotic  support,  and  the  Irish 
members  have  opposed  it  by  methods  which  finally  grew  into 
obstruction.  The  Bill  was  read  a  second  time  on  the  19th  of 
May,  and  remained  in  Committee  till  the  4th  of  July.  There 
was,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  confessed,  no  obstruction  in  the  usual 
sense  of  the  word,  no  mere  talking  on  vexatious  motions  to 
adjourn ;  but  the  whole  Bill  was  discussed  by  every  Irish  speaker 
on  every  clause,  and  the  progress  made  was  of  the  most  sluggish 
kind.  At  last,  on  the  1st  of  July,  after  an  all-night  sitting,  the 
conduct  of  the  Irish  members  was  considered  to  amount  to 
obstruction,  and  the  Chairman  of  Committees  named  sixteen 
members  as  guilty  of  the  offence.  There  was  a  general  feeling 
that  the  measure  was  necessary  if  the  Bill  was  ever  to  be  disposed 
of;  but  the  Chairman  excited  some  uneasiness  by  suddenly  in- 
venting the  novel  Parliamentary  offence  of  "  cumulative  obstruc- 
tion "  and  by  suspending  the  offenders  in  a  batch.  Among  the 
Irish  members  suspended  were  some  who  had  not  offended  on 
that  occasion,  but  had  frequently  done  so  before,  and  who 
would  appear  to  have  been  punished  with  the  others  lor  previous 
misconduct  and  on  suspicion  of  being  there  with  intent  to 
obstruct.  On  the  7th  of  July  the  Ministry  laid  itself  open  to  a 
defeat  on  the  Report  of  Amendments  by  attempting  to  keep  a 
promise  made  earlier  in  the  Session  to  limit  the  right  of  search 
for  criminals  by  night  to  cases  in  which  there  was  reasonable  sus- 
picion that  a  meeting  of  a  secret  society  was  being  held  in  the 
house  to  be  searched.  By  grace  of  the  Irish  members,  who 
thought  that  an  additional  degree  of  stringency  in  the  Bill  would 
be  amply  compensated  by  the  joy  of  annoying  Mr.  Gladstone,  and 
abstained  from  voting,  the  Amendment  was  lost.  Mr.  Gladstone 
gave  them  the  pleasure  of  hearing  him  utter  a  threat  of  resigna- 
tion which  could  not  be  serious,  and  added  one  more  to  the  many 
instances  given  in  this  Session  of  his  fatal  readiness  to  speak 
before  he  thinks.  The  Bill  had  the  inevitable  rapid  progress 
through  the  House  of  Lords,  and  became  law  on  the  12th  of  July. 

Concerning  the  second  Irish  Bill  of  the  Session,  the  Ministerial 
•  assertion  that  it  was  not  introduced  in  consequence  of  the  Phcenix 
Park  murder  is  of  somewhat  easier  belief.  The  Arrears  Bill  bears 
so  strong  a  family  likeness  to  much  of  Mr.  Redmond's  "  Land  Act 
Extension  Bill  "  that  they  may  be  safely  supposed  to  spring  from 
a  common  source.  The  object  of  both  is  professedly  to  clear  the 
Irish  tenant  of  the  weight  of  arrears  which  hangs  round  his  neck, 
and  give  him  a  fair  start.  This  the  Ministerial  measure  proposed 
to  do  in  the  following  way.  Every  tenant  of  a  farm  at  a  rent  of 
less  than  thirty  pounds  a  year,  who  had  arranged  with  his  landlord 
for  the  year  ending  in  the  autumn  of  1881,  and  could  satisfy  the 
Land  Commission  of  his  inability  to  pay  what  earlier  arrears  he 
might  owe,  was  to  be  entitled  to  assistance  from  the  State  to 
discharge  his  debt.  The  amount  of  assistance  given  was  to  be 
one  half  of  such  arrears  if  they  did  not  exceed  two  years'  rent ; 
whenever  they  did,  the  relief  afforded  by  the  State  was  to  be  one 
year's  rent,  ihe  tenant  had  the  right  of  putting  the  Court  in 
motion,  and  it  was  compulsory  on  the  landlord  to  accept  the 


arrangement.  The  payment  by  the  State  was  to  be  a  complete 
discharge  of  his  claims  on  the  tenant.  Finally,  the  money  was  to 
be  found  out  of  what  remains  of  the  Irish  Church  Fund,  supple- 
mented by  some  amount  not  very  well  defined  from  the  pocket  of 
the  taxpayer.  The  Bill  passed  unchanged  through  the  House  of 
Commons,  though  not  uncriticized  even  from  the  Ministerial 
benches.  Mr.  Bright  confessed  the  immorality  of  calling  upon 
the  State  to  pay  the  debts  of  a  man  who  had  his  tenant-*right  on 
which  to  raise  money.  An  Amendment  proposing  to  make  the 
tenant-right  liable  for  the  balance  of  the  arrears  was  brought  for- 
ward by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  but  it  was  not  till  the  Bill  reached  the 
House  of  Lords  that  any  serious  change  was  made  in  it.  Besides 
some  smaller  ones,  the  Lords  made  two  important  Amendments. 
By  the  first  the  consent  of  the  landlord  was  to  be  necessary 
to  put  the  Act  in  motion ;  by  the  second,  the  tenant- 
right  was  to  be  liable  for  the  balance  of  arrears.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  Lords'  Amendments  to  the  Land  Bill,  there  was 
for  a  few  days  some  expectation  of  a  political  crisis.  But  the 
Government  was  not  in  a  position  to  refuse  the  second  Amend- 
ment, and  the  Lords  were  not  inclined  to  stand  very  obstinately 
by  the  first.  On  the  8th  August  Mr.  Gladstone  announced 
that  the  Ministry  would  accept  the  second  Amendment  with  the 
limitation  that  the  tenant-right  was  only  to  be  liable  for  arrears 
if  sold  within  seven  years,  and  then  only  to  the  extent  of  one 
year's  rent.  The  first  they  could  not  accept,  but  were  willing 
that  the  landlord  should  be  entitled  to  ten  days'  notice  of  the 
tenant's  intention  to  appeal  to  the  Land  Court.  The  Commis- 
sioners will  also  be  required — by  the  Bill  as  it  first  stood  they  were 
only  permitted — to  take  the  tenant-right  into  account  as  an  asset 
in  estimating  the  tenant's  solvency.  The  changes  in  the  Amend- 
ments made  by  the  Commons  were  accepted  by  the  Lords,  but  the 
Marquess  of  Salisbury  refused  to  accept  the  compromise  for  him- 
self. In  a  speech  of  great  vigour  he  pointed  out  that  by  doing  so 
he  would  be  held  by  the  Ministerial  party  to  have  accepted 
the  principle  of  an  Act  which  he  believes  to  be  dangerous  and 
immoral. 

When  the  Irish  Bills  were  disposed  of,  the  House  of  Commons 
was  able  to  pass  some  small  measures.  Of  these,  the  Parcels  Post 
Bill,  introduced  by  Mr.  Fawcett,  was  that  which  attracted  most 
general  attention,  but  the  valuable  Settled  Estates  Bill  of  Lord 
Cairns  was  incomparably  the  most  important.  The  Budget  was 
remarkable  among  Mr.  Gladstone's  Budgets  for  being  a  very 
commonplace  affair.  The  nearest  approach  to  anything  sensational 
in  it  was  the  proposal  to  relieve  local  taxation  by  increasing  the 
duty  on  private  carriages,  which  would  have  had  a  pleasant  air  of 
being  a  relief  of  the  country  taxpayer,  while  it  would  certainly 
have  fined  that  class  of  the  country  population  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  knows  to  be  least  favourable  to  himself.  The  increase 
in  the  carriage  duties,  like  so  much  else  which  the  Ministry  has 
been  going  to  do,  remained  in  the  state  of  proposal  or  threat. 
When  the  progress  of  affairs  in  the  East  compelled  the  Ministry 
to  call  for  a  Vote  of  Credit,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  able  to  annnounce 
that  the  increase  in  the  Income-tax  by  which,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  money  was  to  be  found,  would  enable  him  to  dispense 
with  the  addition  to  the  carriage  tax. 

Questions  of  foreign  policy  have  occupied  much  of  the  attention 
of  Parliament  and  not  a  little  of  its  time,  in  spite  of  the  steady 
reserve  of  Ministers,  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  habitual  refusal  to 
answer  questions.     It  appeared  at  one  time  possible  that  the 
number  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  confined  as  suspects  in 
Ireland  might  lead  to  disagreeable  questions  with  the  Government 
at  Washington.    The  noisy  Irish  mob  of  American  cities  began  a 
violent  clamour  against  England,  and  the  necessity  of  conciliating 
the  Irish  vote,  which  weighs  upon  all  American  public  men,  gained 
a  certain  recognition  for  a  very  hollow  agitation.    But  it  was  early 
robbed  of  all  importance,  partly  by  the  ample  concessions  of  the 
English  Ministry,  partly  by  the  interference  of  native  American 
opinion,  which  was  disgusted  by  the  insolent  Irish  attempt  at 
dictation.    The  concession  of  a  royal  charter  to  a  North  Borneo 
Company,  formed  to  develop  the  trade  of  the  island,  excited  some 
surprise  in  the  country,  and  some  discussion  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.    It  soon  became  clear  that  the  Ministry  had  only  done 
as  little  as  possible  where  tiiere  was  a  pressing  necessity  that  some- 
thing should  be  done.    The  Company  may  very  probably  give 
trouble  at  a  future  date,  but  for  the  present  the  whole  subject  has 
fallen  into  neglect  as  far  as  the  public  are  concerned.    These  were 
small  matters ;  but  the  troubles  which  have  arisen  from  Egypt, 
and  because  of  Egypt,  have  been  of  the  gravest  character.  The 
military  revolts  which  the  deposed  Khedive  Ismail  had  played  with, 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  pressure  on  the  European  Control,  have 
borne  their  fruit  under  his  successor,  Tewfik.    Arabi  Pasha,  who 
first  appeared  as  one  of  a  body  of  mutinous  officers  in  the  disturb- 
ances of  February  last  year,  has  advanced  rapidly  in  his  career  of 
military  adventurer.    In  the  course  of  this  year  he  has  stood 
forward  as  the  leader  of  a  fanatical  Mohamedan  movement  directed 
against  all  foreigners,  and  his  position  was  strengthened  by  the 
doubts  which  exist  as  to  how  far  he  was  encouraged  by  the  Sultan. 
In  dealing  with  the  difficulties  created  for  it  by  this  adventurer, 
the  Ministry  have  endeavoured  to  act  up  to  their  theory,  that  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  country  should  be  guided  by  the  European 
Concert.    It  has  tried  to  act  with  France  and  with  Europe  ;  but . 
the  result  has  shown  that  it  is  impossible  to  act  with  France,  for 
she  has  become  too  much  afraid  of  Prince  Bismarck  to  do  any- 
thing which  might  require  the  despatch  of  a  large  force,  and  that 
Europe  which  means  Prince  Bismarck  did  not  see  the  necessity  of 
doing  any  thing.  The  policy  of  acting  with  France  produced  the  Dual 
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Note,  which  was  in  facta  threat  deprived  of  all  effect  by  the  qualifying 
statement  that  nothing  would  be  done  to  enforce  it.  The  policy 
of  acting  through  the  famous  European  Concert  has  led  to  a  Con- 
ference, which  has  met  and  talked,  done  nothing,  and  tried  to 
allow  nothing  to  be  done  at  Constantinople.  The  Sultan  has  as 
usual  delayed  and  intrigued  in  the  hope  that  some  quarrel 
among  his  European  friends  would  enable  him  to  come  by  his  own. 
What  schemes  and  fears  lay  under  the  surface  everybody  can  guess, 
but  nobody  can  say  with  any  degree  of  certainty  what  is  the  real 
state  of  things  among  the  European  Towers.  It  soon  became  clear 
enough  that,  if  English  interests  were  to  be  protected  in  Egypt, 
it  must  be  by  herself  alone,  and  that  nobody  was  prepared 
to  prevent  her  from  acting.  The  crisis  was  precipitated  by 
a  combination  of  insolence  and  folly  on  the  part  of  Arabi. 
With  the  hope  apparently  of  terrorizing  the  English  Govern- 
ment, and  encouraged  by  the  weakness  shown  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  Dual  Note,  he  began  to  encourage  the  mob  of  Alex- 
andria to  attack  Europeans.  On  the  nthof  June  a  number  of 
■Christians,  estimated  in  different  accounts  at  from  sixty  to  over 
two  hundred,  were  killed  in  the  streets  of  Alexandria,  and  among 
them  were  an  officer  and  some  seamen  of  the  English  war-ships 
stationed  in  the  harbour.  All  attempts  to  secure  satisfaction  for 
this  outrage  proved  vain,  and  the  Egyptians  began  to  place  guns 
so  as  to  menace  the  squadron  stationed  in  the  harbour  under 
Admiral  Seymour.  After  a  weary  month  of  expostulation 
on  our  part,  and  of  lies  and  evasions  on  the  part  of  Arabi 
and  the  Sultan,  the  Ministry  gave  Admiral  Seymour  leave 
to  take  measures  for  destroying  the  Alexandrian  forts.  They 
were  bombarded  with  complete  success  on  the  nth  of  July.  The 
bombardment  was  followed  by  the  total  ruin  of  Alexandria  by  the 
soldiers  of  Arabi.  The  want  of  a  sufficient  force  of  soldiers  to 
occupy  the  town  made  it  impossible  for  Admiral  Seymour  to  prevent 
the  destruction.  This  want  of  troops  is  the  most  palpable  result  of 
deference  to  the  European  Concert.  None  had  been  sent  for  fear 
•of  offending  other  Powers.  It  now  became  certain  that  an  Egyptian 
expedition  would  have  to  be  undertaken,  and  on  July  24th  a  Vote  of 
Credit  was  asked,  and  the  amount  was  lixed  at  the  very  moderate 
sum  of  2,300,000/.  The  credit  was  readily  voted  by  the  House 
after  a  debate,  mainly  composed  of  discussions  of  great  futility, 
between  the  Ministry  and  the  Opposition,  as  to  whether  the 
"  Control  "  established  by  the  late  Ministry  was  or  was  not  poli- 
tical. The  bombardment  of  the  Alexandria  forts  led  to  the  resig- 
nation of  Mr.  Bright.  His  retirement  from  the  Cabinet  surprised 
nobody  except  by  the  late  date  to  which  it  had  been  delayed. 
The  slight  feeling  cf  ridicule  created  by  Mr.  Blight's  sudden 
discovery  that  the  bombardment  was  wrong  after  it  had  been 
committed  was  heightened  by  the  scene  of  his  explanation.  He 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  bandied  compliments,  and  performed  a  duet  of 
sonorous  commonplace  about  the  moral  law.  Meanwhile  the 
country  is  committed  to  a  war  in  Egypt  of  which  there  is  nothing 
certain  but  that  it  will  be  costly,  and  that  the  troubles  it  will 
leave  behind  it  will  not  improbably  be  longer  and  more  dangerous 
than  itself. 

Until  the  last  week  of  the  Session  Parliament  was  not  called  on 
to  devote  any  time  to  Colonial  affairs.  Then  the  Ministry  an- 
nounced that  it  was  about  to  reverse  one  more  of  the  measures  of 
'Lord  Beaconstield's  Government,  by  restoring  Cetewayo  to  some 
part  of  his  former  power,  under  certain  "saieguards  and  condi- 
tions." The  settlement  made  by  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  in  Zululaud 
has  not  secured  peace  for  that  country,  and  a  continual  agitation 
in  Cetewayo's  favour  has  been  kept  up,  less  by  his  own  country- 
men than  by  a  body  of  noisy  English  sympathizers.  At  the  risk 
of  making  him  dangerous  to  Natal,  the  Ministry  have  determined 
to  restore  him  to  his  throne,  after  bringing  him  to  England  tor  the 
avowed  purpose  of  impressing  hiin  with  a  sense  of  the  power  of 
the  country.  It  appears  strange  that  he  should  learn  that  here,  if 
he  could  not  learn  it  at  Uluiidi,  and  the  action  of  the  Ministry  has 
iaid  them  open  to  the  charge  of  hazarding  an  English  colony  for 
the  purpose  of  pacifying  a  section  of  their  Radical  supporters 
which  is  known  to  be  little  pleased  with  the  intervention  in 
Egypt. 

The  country  wa9  shocked  in  March  by  the  announcement  that 
the  Queen  had  been  again  shot  at  near  Windsor.  The  long  series 
■of  murderous  attacks  on  rulers  of  late  in  foreign  countries  for 
political  reasons  seemed  to  give  the  news  a  more  sinister  meaning; 
but  it  was  happily  discovered  that  the  attempted  assassination  was 
the  act  of  a  poor  lunatic,  made  desperate  by  poverty  and  personal 
misfortune.  The  customary  erratic  proceedings  of  "private  mem- 
bers have  not  been  absent.  A  few  votes  supported  Mr. 
Labouchere  in  his  opposition  to  the  usual  Parliamentary  grant  to 
Prince  Leopold  on  his  marriage.  The  fads  of  different  "relorniers, 
each  with  his  own  nostrum  for  putting  the  world  right, 
have  been  pressed  forward  to  gain  as  much  attention°  as 
they  could.  Eor  one  of  them,  the  Bill  for  legalizing  mar- 
riage with  a  deceased  wife's  sister,  a  respectable  number 
of  votes  were  found  in  a  very  full  House  of  Lords  under  the 
patronage  already  given  to  the  measure  by  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
The  retirement  of  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Forster  has  given  an 
opening  to  some  of  the  younger  official  supporters  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Mr.  Trevelyan  has  been  promoted  from  an  Admiraltv 
secretaryship  to  Mr.  Forster's  post,  but  without  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet ;  Mr.  Campbell  Bannerman  succeeds  Mr.  Trevelyan  at  the 
Admiralty.  The  new  Irish  Secretary  has  scarcely  yet  had  an 
opportunity  to  make  for  himself  a  reputation  as  a  statesman,  but 
he  has  shown  both  temper  and  firmness  in  encountering  the 
worrying  of  the  Irish  members.    On  the  very  eve  of  the  adjourn- 


ment the  severe  but  well-merited  punishment  inflicted  on  Mr. 
Gray  by  Mr.  Justice  Lawson  for  contempt  of  court  excited  much 
attention  in  and  out  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
however,  succeeded  by  a  temporizing  speech  in  staving  off  serious 
Parliamentary  discussion  of  the  matter.  The  Session  has  been 
equally  exceptional  and  barren.  It  has  been  spent  in  chaining 
up  murder  and  outrage  in  Ireland,  as  far  as  practical  work  is 
concerned,  so  as  to  leave  the  hands  of  Government  free  at  last  to 
deal  with  questions  of  home  legislation.  The  House  broke  up 
with  less  of  feeling  that  it  was  going  to  rest  than  of  speculation 
as  to  what  new  scenes,  new  surprises,  and  new  disappointments 
will  distinguish  the  Autumn  Session,  which  is  to  begin  on  the 
24th  of  October,  to  regulate  Parliamentary  Procedure. 


ST.  BERTRAND  DE  COMMINGES. 

FROM  the  railway  station  of  Mont  Rejeau,  the  junction  from 
which  the  branch  line  for  Luchon  turns  off,  one  of  the  most 
strikiug  objects  in  the  beautiful  mountain  view  is  the  massive  form 
of  a  grand  old  Romanesque  cathedral  rising  from  the  summit  of  a 
hill  in  the  middle  distance  lying  to  the  right  of  the  line.  The  dark 
mass  of  the  building,  standing  out  in  strong  relief  against  the  opal- 
tinted  mountain  background,  has  a  most  imposing  effect.  But,  as 
there  are  no  signs  of  a  surrounding  city  to  be  seen,  the  question 
naturally  arises  how  came  so  large  a  church  to  be  needed  in  a 
neighbourhood  where  there  are  no  church-goers.  It  is  rather  difficult 
to  find  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this  question  without  going  to  the 
place  itself.  Indeed,  no  one  should  leave  Luchon  without  paying 
a  visit  to  this  great  church  of  St.  Bertrand,  which  is  one  of  the 
finest  ecclesiastical  buildings  in  the  South  of  France.  Though  it 
is  only  ten  kilometres  distant  from  the  station  of  Mont  Rejeau,  for 
any  one  whose  walking  powers  are  not  equal  to  accomplishing  that 
distance  on  foot  the  easiest  way  of  reaching  it  is  by  carriage  from 
Luchon.  The  drive  down  the  valley,  although  long,  is  by  no 
means  tedious ;  the  road  is  good  and  not  fatiguing,  as  there  are  no 
cols  to  be  traversed.  A  whole  day,  however,  is  needed  for  this 
expedition,  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  carry  provisions, 
as  there  is  110  entertainment  either  for  man  or  beast  to  be  had 
at  St.  Bertrand.  The  stranger  who  is  ill-advised  enough  to 
attempt  to  reach  it  from  Mont  Kejeau,  though  he  may  have 
been  assured  at  Luchon  that  this  is  the  easiest  way,  will  find 
himself  encompassed  with  difficulties.  The  people  of  Mont  Rejeau 
are  strangely  indifferent  about  their  interesting  neighbour.  In 
their  eyes  a  town  with  a  brand-new  railway-station  is  vastly 
superior  to  a  tumble-down  old  place  that  has  only  Roman  ruins 
and  a  Romanesque  church  to  boast  of,  and  they  cannot  make  out 
why  strangers  do  not  think  so  too.  Carriages  at  the  station  there  are 
none  ;  and  even  after  climbing  up  a  mile  of  nearly  perpendicular 
ascent  into  the  town,  the  visitor  finds  it  difficult  to  get  a  vehicle  of 
any  description.  Though  lying  thus  on  the  edge  of  the  tourists 
country,  few  are  ever  seen  in  the  town,  and  the  townsfolk  have 
not  learnt. to  welcome  them  as  a  lucrative  source  of  income.  Even 
lavish  offers  of  any  reasonable  or  unreasonable  numbers  of  francs 
do  not  inspire  them  to  suggest  any  possible  way  of  getting  across 
the  tract  of  hill-country  that  lies  between  them  and  St.  Bertrand 
except  walking.  At  last  a  saddler  is  won  over  to  place  himself,  a 
small  nondescript  vehicle,  and  his  piebald  pony  at  the  service  of 
the  party.  He  is  very  proud  of  the  pony,  as  proud  as  a  mother 
might  be  of  an  ugly  girl  who  turns  out  a  beautyr,  and  no  wonder ; 
for,  though  when  he  bought  it  as  a  foal,  it  was  thought  to  be  so 
worthless  that  it  was  called  in  derision  "  cinq-sous,"  it  has  turned 
out  a  genius,  and  can  do  as  many  tricks  as  if  it  had  been  bred  up 
in  a  circus.  "  Cinq-sous  "  proves  a  capital  goer  when  he  is  at  last 
got  to  stop  showing  off'  his  accomplishments,  and  is  in  due  time 
climbing  up  the  steep  slope  that  leads  into  St.  Bertrand.  The 
town  has  had  a  curious  history.  The  Roman  town  was  founded, 
so  tradition  says,  by  Pompey,  and  Comminges  is  a  contraction  of 
Lugdunum  Convenarum,  a  name  supposed  to  indicate  that  this 
was  the  meeting-place  of  a  sort  of  confederation  of  neighbour- 
ing tribes.  It  was  a  very  important  place  under  the  Caesars,  but 
suffered  greatly  after  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  and  was  very  nearly 
obliterated  by  the  sixth  century.  After  that  it  dragged  on  a 
miserable  existence  amid  the  ruins  of  its  former  greatness  till  a 
deliverer  appeared  in  the  Bishop  Bertrand.  He  was  a  fit  leader 
of  the  Church  militant  in  the  eleventh  century,  stirred  up  the 
townsfolk  to  make  head  against  their  oppressors,  repaired  the  old 
walls,  and  restored  the  place  to  strength,  freedom,  and  prosperity. 
He  built  a  great  church,  and  as  bishop  governed  the  city,  and 
held  his  own  among  princes  till  his  death. 

For  centuries  alter  this  the  independent  bishopric  held  its  ground 
against  the  nobles  of  the  South,  no  one  of  whom  it  would  acknow- 
ledge as  its  liege  lord.  Every  building,  except  the  church,  is  now 
in  ruins.  The  site  of  the  Roman  wails  is  still  traceable,  marking 
a  large  circuit  far  beyond  the  actual  town.  The  Roman  wolf 
may  still  be  seen  above  a  ruined  gateway,  and  there  are  some 
large  masses  of  walls  and  piers  of  aqueducts  still  left  which  may 
be  Roman  ;  but  buildings  of  different  dates  have  been  so  piled  up 
on  the  top  of  oue  another,  each  one  as  it  fell  to  decay  being  used 
as  the  foundation  of  another,  that  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to 
assign  a  date  to  any  given  portion.  What  strikes  a  stranger  most 
in  the  actual  town  is  that  the  inhabitants  are  calmly  and  con- 
tentedly letting  it  tumble  down  over  their  heads.  When  one 
street  or  block  of  buildings  becomes  uninhabitable,  they  make  no 
attempt  at  repairing  it,  but  simply  move  into  another.  The 
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"  Evech6  "  or  bishop's  house,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  domestic  archi- 
tecture of  some  two  or  three  centuries  ago,  is  so  dilapidated  that  it 
is  quite  dangerous  to  put  your  head  into  it,  and  as  lor  getting  up- 
stairs, that  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  Hardly  a  soul  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  streets.  A  very  dirty  old  woman,  as  decayed  as  the 
town,  on  seeing  strangers  at  a  distance,  has  hobbled  swiftly 
alpng  byways,  so  that  she  is  found  in  a  devout  attitude  of  prayer 
at  the  church  door  on  their  arrival  there.  She  is  begging,  of 
course,  but  can  tell  them  that,  if  they  want  to  see  over  the 
church,  they  must  go  inside  and  toll  the  bell  till  the  "  cure  "  or 
the  ,;  vicaire "  comes  to  show  it.  They  obey,  with  misgivings 
at  takiug  so  unprecedented  a  course  of  action  ;  but  soon  find 
that  the  bell  tolling  is  the  customary  signal  of  a  visitor's  advent 
in  the  town,  for  the  "  cure "  presently  comes  trotting  across 
the  "Place"  to  do  the  honours  of  the  cathedral  that  has  now 
sunk  into  a  mere  parish  church.  The  church  consists  of  a  tower, 
resting  on  massive  piers  and  round  arches,  probably  of  the  eleveuth 
century,  and  a  nave  very  striking  from  its  unusual  height,  and 
ending  in  an  apse  of  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century. 
Inside  there  is  not  much  of  interest.  There  is  the  shrine,  of 
course,  of  St.  Bertrand,  and  a  reredos,  with  105  carved  figures, 
illustrating  the  life  of  Jesus  and  of  the  Virgin.  The  greater 
part  of  the  nave  is  filled  up  with  wooden  choir  stalls  (66  in  all), 
of  rich  Flemish  carving  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  subjects 
of  the  sculpture  are  taken  alternately  from  Hebrew  and  pagan 
history,  the  twelve  Sibyls  being  jumbled  up  among  Old  Testa- 
ment characters,  as  if  they  had  all  been  contemporaries  and 
compatriots.  The  stalls  are  handsome  and  valuable  in  them- 
selves; but  they  look  out  of  place  where  they  are,  and  quite 
destroy  the  effect  of  the  interior.  On  the  wall  of  the  church 
hangs  a  stuffed  crocodile,  which  is  believed  by  the  faithful  to 
be  the  dragon  which  was  the  terror  of  all  the  district  round 
Comminges  till  it  was  slain  by  St.  Bertrand.  The  portal  is  a 
marvel  of  rich  and  early  carved  stonework.  Among  the  sub- 
jects are  Lazarus,  the  twelve  Apostles,  the  adoration  of  the 
Magi,  and  a  miser  being  pushed  by  two  deacons  into  the 
mouth  of  Lucifer.  The  whole  is  surmounted  by  a  fine  head  in 
relief,  obviously  intended  for  Jupiter.  The  handsome  cloisters 
are  given  over  to  weeds  and  rubbish,  and  seem  to  be  follow- 
ing the  example  of  the  rest  of  the  town  in  converting  them- 
selves into  ruins  with  all  possible  speed.  The  church  itself,  too,  is 
sadly  in  want  of  restoration.  The  old  euro  is  fond  of  his  church, 
and  suggests  that  the  money  which  is  being  spent  at  Lourdes  on 
the  new  basilica  and  its  decorations  would  be  better  laid  out  in 
saving  from  decay  one  of  the  finest  ecclesiastical  monuments  of  the 
South  of  France. 

Another  favourite  expedition  to  be  made  from  Luchon  is  the 
ascent  of  the  Enticade,  a  mountain  whose  summit  lies  on  the  other 
side  of  the  frontier  in  Catalonia,  and  from  which  a  splendid  view 
of  the  other  peaks  of  the  range  is  enjoyed,  especially  of  the 
Maladetta.  This  mountain,  the  highest  of  the  range,  is  always 
spoken  of  by  the  guides  with  a  respect  and  enthusiasm  almost 
amounting  to  adoration.  It  is  their  idol,  and  they  tell  with 
delight  of  the  number  of  human  lives  that  have  been  sacrificed  to 
it,  either  from  zeal  in  chamois-hunting  or  summit-scaling.  The 
Maladetta  is  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous  of  all  the  mountains. 
The  ascent  of  the  Fnticade  is  comparatively  easy,  though  it  is  a 
long  day's  work,  implying  a  start  with  the  sun.  Possible  bear- 
hunting  is  reckoned  as  one  of  the  attractions  of  Luchon,  and  every 
now  and  then  an  alarm  is  raised  that  a  bear  has  been  seen  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  a  hunt  is  organized  with  a  great  show  of 
enthusiasm.  All  the  idle  Frenchmen  whose  passion  for  "  la 
ckasse  "  has  hitherto  found  vent  only  in  popping  at  singing-birds, 
join  the  cavalcade,  got  up  in  ideal  hunting  costumes,  and  fired 
with  the  desire  of  engaging  single-handed  with  so  formidable  a 
foe.  Off  they  start  in  the  highest  spirits  amid  a  deafening  din  of 
cracking  of  whips,  and  holloaing  at  the  top  of  their  voices  into 
the  mountains;  but,  though  they  return  crestfallen  towards  night- 
fall without  even  having  sighted  their  prey,  they  are  always  ready 
to  set  off  again  on  the  same  fool's  errand  when  this  phantom  bear 
makes  his  reappearance.  Every  guide  has,  of  course,  slain  several 
bears  with  his  own  baud,  as  a  sort  of  qualification  for  his  office, 
at  least  so  he  tells  the  credulous ;  but  the  truth  is  that  the  bears, 
like  the  other  wild  animals,  have  almost  disappeared,  at  any  rate 
from  the  French  side  of  the  mountains.  The  great  Pyrenean  dogs 
are  considered  guards  sufficient  for  the  cattle  even  in  the  wildest 
pastures,  and  like  the  dogs  of  the  Campagna,  whose  masters 
boast  that  they  V  mangiano  tutto  cristiano,"  make  the  moun- 
tains rather  dangerous  walking.  A  noted  Pyrenean  climber,  who 
has  walked  pretty  well  every  accessible  yard  of  the  mountains, 
had  two  of  these  dogs  that  he  had  trained  to  do  the  duty  of 
sumpter  mules  in  carrying  his  baggage  strapped  on  their  backs 
as  they  trotted  along  beside  him.  However,  it  is  impossible, 
even  if  they  are  taken  as  puppies,  to  make  them  amenable  to  the 
restraints  of  polite  society,  judging  from  the  reports  of  their  con- 
duct when  imported  as  pets  into  England.  One  lady  found  that 
her  Pyrenean  pet,  though  devoted  to  herself,  had  such  an  invin- 
cible dislike  to  all  her  visitors,  and  by  his  rough  way  of  showing 
it  got  her  into  so  much  trouble,  that,  much  against  her  will,  she 
had  to  send  him  back  to  his  native  country.  There  he  led  a  life  of 
leisure  in  a  farmhouse,  while,  like  Puss  in  Boots,  he  was  never 
expected  to  do  any  work  but  for  his  own  amusement,  as  a  hand- 
some board  was  regularly  paid  for  him. 

The  people  of  the  Pyrenees  have  as  strongly  marked  peculiarities 
as  their  dogs.    One  looks  in  vain  among  them  for  the  noble  quali-  | 
ties  of  mind  and  exalted  sentiments  supposed  to  be  inseparable  | 


from  such  romantic  scenery.  They  and  their  mountains  are  not  at 
all  in  harmony  with  one  another.  All  the  ideas  of  patriotism  and 
self-devotion  traditionally  ascribed  to  mountaineers  have  been 
absorbed  in  an  intense  love  of  money.  They  are  reckless  liars  and 
shameles3  beggars.  No  native,  however  well  off,  is  above  begging 
from  a  stranger,  and  they  never  seem  to  be  too  young  nor  to  grow- 
too  old  to  hold  out  the  hand  for  sous.  Infants  and  patriarchs- 
alike  at  sight  of  a  stranger  raise  a  cry  for  money.  They  will  even 
leave  their  work  and  cross  several  fields  on  the  chance  of  securing- 
a  stray  copper,  and  a  well-dressed  man  on  horseback  has 
been  known  to  beg  from  a  traveller  who  was  making  his  way  on 
foot.  They  look  on  strangers  in  an  altogether  original  light — as  a 
harvest  produced  by  their  mountains  which  it  would  be  a  dis- 
regard of  Providence  not  to  make  the  most  of,  and  they  fall  back 
upon  many  ingenious  devices  for  relieving  them  of  their  money. 
If  a  rill  of  water  trickles  down  the  hillside,  they  stick  up  a  door 
in  front  of  it,  decoy  the  unwary  to  turn  aside  to  see  this  "cascade," 
and  then  charge  them  a  franc  apiece  for  unlocking  the  door.  They 
scent  their  prey  as  far  off  as  vultures,  and  crop  up  in  the  most  un- 
expected places.  Plant  your  camp-stool  on  the  most  desolate  spot, 
and  presently  a  voice  is  heard  at  your  elbow  demanding  half  a 
franc  either  as  "  droit  d'entree "  for  entering  the  property  or  as. 
rent  for  the  ground  your  seat  stands  on.  At  the  top  of  a  pass  a. 
party  were  once  startled  by  seeing  an  aged  man  suddenly  loom 
through  the  mist,  and  whine  for  alms  on  the  plea  that  lie  was 
starving.  They  afterwards  found  out  that  this"  was  the  father  of 
their  guide,  a  man  of  substance,  owning  many  carriages  and, 
horses. 

An  excellent  carriage  road  connects  the  two  Bagneres.  It 
crosses  over  the  mountains  by  the  Col  de  Peyresourde  and  the 
Col  dAspin,  from  which  there  is,  on  a  clear  day,  a  lovely  and 
extensive  view.  Picturesquely  perched  on  the  mountain-side^ 
high  above  Luchon,  is  the  quaint  little  church  of  St.  Aventin. 
And  a  grotesque  legend  of  the  discovery  of  the  relics  of  the  saint 
through  an  ox  goring  up  the  ground  is  commemorated  by  the 
figure  of  an  ox  rudely  carved  upon  the  church  walls.  From 
Luchon  to  Bagneres  is  a  two  days'  drive ;  but  the  night  can  be 
comfortably  passed  at  Arreau,  a  town  lying  in  the  valley  between 
the  two  cols.  Arreau  can  boast  of  no  hot  springs,  and  has 
therefore  been  left  in  its  primitive  state.  It  is  an  exceedingly 
picturesque  town,  with  a  white,  ever-foaming,  ever-brawliDg- 
mountaiu  torrent  dashing  through  its  midst.  The  buildings  offer 
every  variety  of  quaintness  and  irregularity  of  exterior  to  be  the 
delight  of  an  artist's  eye.  But  it  is  only  the  buildings  that  have- 
kept  their  simplicity  untouched  by  the  ways  of  the  world ;  their 
inmates  have  not.  Having  no  resident  foreigners  to  prey  upon, 
they  are  all  the  more  keen  at  pillaging  any  stray  comers  that  a 
kind  Providence  may  send.  The  two  inns  of  the  town  keep  up  a 
perpetual  rivalry,  and  fight  over  the  bodies  of  all  new  comers. 
Should  the  first  and  best  inn  be  chosen,  the  next  morning,  instead, 
of  speeding  the  parting  guest,  the  authorities  seek  to  detain  hini 
by  placing  sentry  at  his  door  a  gendarme  armed  with  a  summons 
from  the  other  innkeeper.  This  fellow  produces  a  telegram,  sent 
in  your  name  from  the  hotelkeeper  at  Luchon,  charging  him  to- 
prepare  beds  and  a  dinner.  There  is  no  help  for  it ;  the  carriages 
must  be  remanded,  and  the  whole  party  must  go,  attended  by  an 
admiring  crowd,  to  the  mairie.  It  is  in  vain  you  deny  the  charge. 
The  two  innkeepers,  with  their  chefs  and  whole  staff  of  assistants, 
revile  one  another  so  loudly  that  no  one  else  can  be  heard.  The  niaire, 
without  paying  much  attention  to  what  any  one  is  saying,  has  made 
up  his  mind  that  the  strangers  are  to  pay  for  the  dinner  that 
has  been  cooked,  and  which  he  in  company  with  his  friend,  the 
accusing  innkeeper,  intends  to  eat.  The  telegram  is  there,  sent 
in  your  name ;  what  need  has  he  of  any  further  witnesses  ?  You 
must  pay  for  what  has  been  ordered  for  you  by  some  one  else. 
Conscious  that  you  are  the  victim  of  a  vile  conspiracy,  but  chafing 
at  the  delay  which  an  appeal  to  higher  authorities  must  occasion, 
you  pay  the  money  to  get  out  of  the  fray,  and  leave  the  chamber 
of  justice  in  possession  of  the  excited  and  hostile  citizens  gesticu- 
lating in  each  other's  faces  and  seemingly  on  the  verge  of  coming 
to  blows. 

After  leaving  Arreau  the  road  mounts  again,  ai  d  a  second 
col  has  to  be  patiently  toiled  over  before  descending  into  the 
fertile,  smiling  vale  of  Campan,  at  the  entrance  to  which  the 
traveller  once  more  draws  near  to  the  bright  little  bustling: 
Bagneres. 


"HOW  PRIME  MINISTERS  SHOULD  KEEP  FAITH." 

"  TT  VERY  one  understands  how  praiseworthy  it  is  in  a  Prime 
J-J  Minister  to  keep  faith,  and  to  live  uprightly  and  not 
craftily.  Nevertheless  we  see  from  what  has  taken  place  iu  our 
own  days  that  Prime  Ministers,  who  have  set  little  store  by  their 
word,  but  have  known  how  to  overreach  men  by  their  cunning, 
have  accomplished  great  things.  Be  it  known  then  that  there  are 
two  ways  of  contending ;  and  that  a  Prime  Minister  should  under- 
stand how  to  use  well  both  the  way  of  the  lion  and  the  way  of  the 
fox.  To  rely  wholly  on  the  lion  is  unwise,  and  for  this  reason  a 
prudent  Prime  Minister  neither  can  nor  ought  to  keep  his  word, 
when  to  keep  it  is  hurtful,  and  the  causes  which  led  him  to  pledge 
it  are  removed.  If  all  men  were  good  this  would  not  be  good 
advice;  but  since  they  are  wicked  and  do  not  keep  faith  with  you, 
you  in  return  need  not  keep  faith  with  them,  and  no  Prime 
Miuister  need  ever  \>i  at  a  loss  for  plausible  reasons  to  cloak  a 
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breach  of  faith.  Of  this  numerous  recent  instances  might  be  given. 
Men  are  so  simple,  and  governed  so  absolutely  by  their  present  needs, 
that  he  who  wishes  to  deceive  will  never  fail  in  finding  dupes. 

One  recent  example  I  will  not  omit.  .  .  .    always  found 

material  to  work  on.  No  man  ever  had  a  more  effective  manner 
of  asseverating,  or  made  promises  with  more  solemn  protestations, 
or  observed  them  less.  And  yet,  because  he  understood  this  side 
of  human  nature,  his  frauds  always  succeeded.  There  is  no 
virtue  which  it  is  more  necessary  for  a  Prime  Minister  to  seem  to 
possess  than  religion.  For  every  one  sees  what  you  seem,  but  few 
know  what  you  are.  Wherefore,  if  a  Prime  Minister  succeeds  in 
establishing  and  maintaining  his  authority,  the  means  will  always 
be  judged  honourable  and  approved  by  every  one.  For  the  vulgar 
are  always  taken  up  by  appearances  and  results,  and  the  world  is 
made  up  of  the  vulgar.  ...  A  certain  Prime  Minister  of  our 
days,  whose  name  it  is  well  not  to  mention,  is  always  preaching 
peace  and  good  faith,  although  the  inveterate  enemy  of  both,  and 
both,  had  he  practised  them  as  he  preaches  them,  would  have 
oftener  than  once  lost  him  his  authority." 

It  is  very  much  to  be  feared  that  some  hasty  readers,  scantily 
acquainted  with  the  modern  classics,  will  take  the  above  curious 
paragraph  for  an  extract  from  some  Tory  libel.  It  happens, 
however,  to  be  a  faithful  transcript  of  the  eighteenth 
chapter  of  the  Prince  of  Niccolo  Maehiavelli,  Citizen  and 
Secretary  of  Florence,  translated  by  N.  H.  T.,  and  published  by 
Messrs.  Kegan  Paul  and  Co.  in  the  present  year  of  grace,  with 
the  substitution  of  "Prime  Minister  "for"  Prince,"  and  the  omission 
of  some  sentences  and  clauses  for  brevity's  sake,  but  with  the 
addition  of  nothing.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many 
people  on  Tuesday  morning,  after  putting  down  their  Times,  took 
down  from  the  shelves  the  excellent  Florentine  "  who  gave  his 
name  to  our  Old  Nick,"  and  recreated  and  refreshed  themselves  by 
a  perusal  of  this  remarkably  coincident  passage.  It  has  been  ad- 
mitted on  all  sides  that  the  logic  as  contradistinguished  from  the 
ethics  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  observations  as  to  his  undertaking  of 
the  6th  of  May  is  unattackable.  "  It  was  quite  possible  we  might 
have  some  fruit.  .  .  .  These  expectations  were  disappointed. 
.  .  .  Therefore  the  special  reasons  for  the  proposal  having 
gone  by  the  proposal  falls  to  the  ground."  So  Mr.  Gladstone. 
"  A  prudent  prince  neither  can  nor  ought  to  keep  his  word,  when 
to  keep  it  is  hurtful,  and  the  causes  which  led  him  to  pledge  it 
are  removed."  So  Maehiavelli.  Say  the  two  sentences  a  few 
times  over  and  it  will  become  hard  to  distinguish  between  the 
utterances,  except  that  Maehiavelli  (who  indeed  was  as  a  man 
of  letters,  if  not  as  an  authority  in  the  casuistry  of  politics, 
considerably  Mr.  Gladstone's  superior)  has  expressed  it  more 
neatly  and  more  clearly.  It  may  be  further  pointed  out  that 
the  agreeable  argument  that  if  men  were  good  the  case  might  be 
different,  but  that  as  they  are  wicked  there  is  no  need  to  be  scru- 
pulous about  your  conduct  towards  them,  is  exactly  the  argument 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  most  faithful  followers,  though  he  himself 
seldom  puts  it  so  bluntly,  having,  in  the  words  of  our  Niccolo,  "  a 
more  effective  manner  of  asseverating."  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  facts  are  exactly  those  which  the  Florentine  Secretary  con- 
templated. On  the  6th  of  May  Mr.  Gladstone  was  in  great 
straits:  on  the  14th  of  August  he  was  out  of  them.  On  the  6th 
of  May  he  was  in  need  of  the  assistance  of  the  Opposition ;  on  the 
14th  of  August  he  was  not.  At  the  former  date  he  had  to  nego- 
tiate with  Mr.  Parnell  to  get.  the  necessary  business  measures  of 
the  Session  passed,  and  the  like ;  on  the  latter,  the  forbearance  of 
the  regular  Opposition,  the  handsome  conduct  of  Mr.  Parnell, 
and  the  kindness  of  the  House  of  Lords  had  freed  his  hands. 
Above  all,  in  May  the  Government  were  pretty  obviously 
losing  popularity ;  in  August,  thanks  to  the  adroit  adoption 
of  a  Jingo  policy,  they  had  either  regained  it  or  secured  the 
passive  co-operation  of  the  Tory  party,  who,  as  a  recent  his- 
torian, himself  a  strong  Liberal,  remarks — "  have  never  pursued 
an  unpatriotic  policy  at  times  of  foreign  disturbance."  It  is 
therefore  impossible  to  deny  that  the  circumstances  had  changed. 
In  a  partly  similar  conjuncture  the  Hon.  Algernon  Deuceace 
bluntly  remarked  to  Mr.  Richard  Blewitt,  "  Why,  sir,  I  don't 
intend  to  keep  my  promise."  But  then  Mr.  Deuceace  had  the  hold 
over  his  interlocutor  that  both  had  been  engaged  in  the  same 
awkward  transaction.  Mr.  Gladstone,  therefore,  was  not  driven  to 
this  extreme  of  cynical  audacity,  nor  were  his  opponents  reduced 
to  Mr.  Hewitt's  unpleasant  condition,  though  perhaps  some  of  them 
may  have  felt  themselves  to  be  as  that  gentleman  was  called, 
A  infernal  fools  and  ninnies,"  for  giving  Mr.  Gladstone  the  assist- 
ance they  have  given  him.  But  on  the  whole  the  language  and 
proceedings  were  marked  by  great  decency  on  both  sides.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  as  we  have  seen,  said  nothing  which  may  not  be  almost 
textually  supported  by  passages  from  one  of  the  most  famous 
Doctors  of  the  higher  political  Church.  His  opponents,  except 
one  or  two  weak  vessels,  wisely  said  nothing  at  all.  Yet  it  is 
conceivable  that  if  Mr.  Gladstone's  theory  of  the  removal  of  the 
causes  which  led  him  to  pledge  his  word  is  not  modified  by  the 
24th  of  October,  be  may  perhaps  "  see  some  beautiful  ones,"  to 
use  a  charming  Gallic  idiom,  on  the  motion  to  give  the 
Procedure  Kules  precedence.  There  is  time  for  the  Opposi- 
tion to  buy  Maehiavelli  and  read  the  Principe,  which  is 
indeed  a  very  short  book,  and  the  result  of  the  study  cannot  but 
be  an  improvement  in  their  tactics ;  whereas  from  this  example 
and  others  it  would  really  seem  as  if  Mr.  Gladstone's  method  was 
not  susceptible  of  further  perfection.  He  has  taken  the  crowning- 
lesson. 

The  admiration  which  must  necessarily  be  excited  by  this  stroke 


of  political  gamestership  ought  to  be  increased  the  more  its  cir- 
cumstances are  considered.  It  has,  indeed,  a  little  the  air  of  what 
is  called  playing  fast  and  loose,  but  the  wise  make  every  allowance 
for  such  performances.  "If  you  were  a  trifle  ower  sicker  in  your 
amusement,  my  lord,"  says  Sir  Mungo  Malagrowther,  "  it  canna  bo 
denied  that  it  was  the  safest  course  to  prevent  further  endangei  ment 
of  your  somewhat  dilapidated  fortunes."  Now  at  the  time  when  Mr. 
Gladstone  devised  this  ingenious  backwardation  (if  a  Stock  Ex- 
change term  may  be  permitted)  of  his  political  liabilities,  his 
fortunes  were  not  a  little  dilapidated.  Mr.  Forster  had  left  him, 
and  the  revelations  then  made  bad  damaged  the  Government 
seriously.  There  was  every  sign  if  the  Kilmainham  negotiations  suc- 
ceeded of  a  storm  among  the  English  constituencies  and  the  regular 
Opposition  ;  if  they  failed,  of  a  renewal  of  desperate  Irish  obstruction 
in  Parliament  and  of  murders  and  outrages  in  Ireland.  Trouble 
abroad  was  imminent,  and  the  Government  had  still  not  made  up 
their  minds  to  throw  all  their  legislative  promises  overboard.  If 
the  Irish  members  could  be  "  nobbled"  by  the  Arrears  Bill,  and 
the  Conservatives  by  the  abandonment  of  a  bare  majority,  a  great 
stroke  would  clearly  have  been  made.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  showed 
admirable  judgment  in  the  difference  of  his  dealings  with  the  two 
parties.  The  Irishmen,  understanding  no  nonsense  about  "between 
gentlemen  "  and  the  like,  would  give  cash  only  for  value  received, 
and  they  got  their  consideration  at  once.  The  Tories — simple 
folk — were  persuaded  to  give  their  assistance  first  and  expect  the 
consideration  afterwards.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  played  admirably 
here,  for  he  has  got  the  assistance  and  has  not  given  the  con- 
sideration. It  is  to  be  observed  also  (for  the  future  as  well  as  the 
past  excellences  of  a  great  action  deserve  noting)  that  he  still 
has  capital  cards  to  play.  The  two-thirds  majority  concession 
can  be  pledged  over  again  if  necessary.  If  things  go  ill  in 
Egypt,  or  any  other  difficulties  arise,  the  political  Mont 
de  Pieto  will  110  doubt  once  more  receive  this  invaluable 
security.  On  the  other  hand,  if  things  go  well,  and  the  un- 
accustomed laurel  crown  Mr.  Gladstone  (greatly  wondering  at 
these  novas  froades)  with  military  glory,  the  rigour  of  the  gagging 
game  will  doubtless  be  played  in  October,  and  two-thirds  majori- 
ties will  be  abominations  of  which  Mr.  Gladstone  cannot  bear  to 
think.  So  much  with  regard  to  the  Commons.  But  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Prime  Minister  have  also  their  bearing  on  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  in  this  respect  they  are  marked  by  the  same 
logical  and  agonistic  ability.  A  weaker-minded  man  might  have 
thought  that  the  acceptance  of  the  Arrears  Bill  by  the  House 
of  Lords  was  a  good  turn  which  deserved  another.  But  Mr. 
Gladstone,  when  it  suits  him,  is  nothing  if  not  constitutional. 
The  Lords  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Commons'  regulation  of 
their  own  business,  and  it  would  be  improper  to  be  guided  in 
respect  of  the  latter  by  any  considerations  of  the  conduct  of  the 
former.  The  behaviour  of  the  Prime  Minister,  it  will  be  observed, 
is  thus  impregnable  on  every  ground  except  the  ethical  one,  which 
we  have  caref  ully  left  out  of  consideration.  For  really,  since  the 
memorable  game  of  football  which  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
plaved  with  the  moral  law,  that  code  has  been  in  such  a  ram- 
shackle condition  that  it  is  safer  not  to  touch  it. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  us  to  have  been  able  to 
identify  the  source  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  excellent  statesmanship  on 
this  occasion.  It  shows  convincingly  how  true  it  is  that  a  really 
great  work  is  never  obsolete,  and  that  new-fangled  alterations  in 
politics  have  not  in  the  least  changed  the  qualities  and  methods 
which  obtain  political  success.  There  are,  indeed,  some  passages 
of  Machiavelli's  vade  mecum  which  Mr.  Gladstone  seems  hitherto 
to  have  overlooked,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  chapter  "  That 
flatterers  should  be  shunned,"  and  perhaps  that  which  argues 
"  That  a  prince  should  seek  to  avoid  contempt  and  hatred."  But 
we  cannot  all  do  all  things,  and  for  a  scholar  to  have  so  thoroughly 
carried  out  the  precepts  of  his  master  in  any  one  point,  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  done  in  this  point  of  keeping  faith,  is  a  performance 
of  no  ordinary  merit. 


THE  NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  GALLERY. 

THE  Trustees  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  continue  to 
execute  the  duties  confided  to  them  by  the  Government  of  the 
country  in  a  manner  which  decidedly  entitles  them  to  our  sincerest 
thanks — thanks  still  more  emphatically  due  to  Mr.  George  Scharf, 
who,  as  director,  keeper,  and  secretary,  has  been  associated  with  the 
Trustees  since  the  original  formation  of  the  collection  twenty-five 
years  ago.  The  Report  recently  made  to  the  Lords  Commissioners 
of  the  Treasury,  and  ordered  to  be  presented  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  that  has  ever  been  sub- 
mitted, and  shows  no  abatement  in  the  pains  which  have  always 
been  taken  to  render  the  gathering  of  portraits  at  South 
Kensington  worthy  of  a  great  country,  while  it  is  able  to  report 
the  extraordinary  acquisition  of  some  pictures  of  unusual  im- 
portance and  merit.  Ten  portraits  have  during  the  past  year 
been  bequeathed  or  given  to  the  nation  for  exhibition  in  the 
Gallery,  and  they  represent  many  varieties  of  the  individual  dis- 
tinction of  which  England  has  so  much  reason  to  be  proud,  and 
which  it  is  the  object  of  the  collection  to  perpetuate  and  preserve, 
so  far  as  this  can  be  done  by  iconic  representation.  The  late 
Lord  Hatherley  left  to  the  Trustees  by  his  will  his  own  por- 
trait, in  his  robes  as  Lord  Chancellor,  by  George  Pichmond, 
and  a  couple  of  Royal  Dukes.  Among  the  gifts  there  is 
)  also  a  bust  by   Chantrey  of    Rennie,  the   eminent  engineer 
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and  architect ;  and  a  picture  of  Berkeley,  bishop,  philosopher,  and 
advocate  of  the  medicinal  use  of  tar-water — each  of  these  in 
their  respective  ways  being  special  types  of  remarkable  English- 
men. Mr.  Boehm  has  presented  a  head  of  Carlyle,  modelled 
by  himself.  Lord  Dartmouth  has  given  the  portrait  of  his  an- 
cestor, the  first  lord,  who  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  history 
in  the  troublesome  and  dangerous  years  preceding  and  follow- 
ing the  Revolution  of  1688.  Sir  Theodore  Martin  has  made  some 
very  interesting  contributions  to  the  Gallery  by  sending  portraits  of 
Hayley,  the  poet,  and  of  James  Watt,  together  with  the  sad  and 
singular  subject  of  poor  Peg  Woffington,  as  she  might  have  been 
seen  when  prepared  to  receive  visitors  after  she  had  been  the 
victim  of  the  paralytic  stroke  which  deprived  her  of  the  use  of 
her  limbs  while  speaking  the  epilogue  to  As  You  Like  It  in  1757. 
She  continued  to  live  for  three  years  in  this  condition,  and  is  repre- 
sented—  the  face  only  visible — as  lyiug  in  a  bed  with  rich 
draperies,  and  with  a  face  still  retaining  much  of  its  celebrated 
beauty.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  generous  conduct  of  those 
who  have  added  these  pictures  to  the  collection  may  serve  as  an 
example  to  others  who  may  be  in  a  condition  to  do  the  like ;  but 
it  cannot  escape  remark  that  the  expectation  of  such  munificence 
in  the  future  must  considerably  depend  .upon  the  accommodation 
provided  by  the  Treasury  for  the  reception  of  more  canvases. 
People  will  hesitate  in  consigning  valuable  works  of  art  to  ill- 
lighted  and  overcrowded  galleries;  but  would  be  largely  induced 
to  part  with  their  treasures  if  they  knew  that  they  would  be 
■certain  to  be  well  exhibited  and  seen  to  advantage  in  their  new 
home. 

Under  the  head  of  purchased  pictures,  the  acquisitions  of  the 
Portrait  Gallery  during  the  past  year  have  been  most  important. 
Two  portraits  of  eminent  politicians  and  writers  commence  the 
list.  The  likeness  of  Sheridan  is  the  earliest  known,  and  was 
taken  in  1788,  and  presents  him  in  a  very  pleasing  aspect,  al- 
though the  curious  conformation  of  his  mouth  is  conspicuous.  It 
is  in  crayons  by  Russell,  and  will  be  of  use  in  showing  what  the 
brilliant  original  looked  like  when  at  his  best.  The  picture  of 
Burke  is  an  addition  still  more  to  be  prized,  for  it  not  only  repre- 
sents a  great  man,  but  it  is  one  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  best 
works,  and  in  a  fine  condition,  not  always  to  be  found  in  them. 
For  this  was  paid  the  very  moderate  sum  of  500/. 

Following  these  comes  Crew,  generous  Prince  Bishop  of  Durham, 
and  a  temporal  peer  also,  as  the  third  Baron  Crew  who  succeeded 
him.  Bishops  in  his  days  might  wear  moustaches,  and  even  an 
imperial,  as  may  ba  seen  in  the  present  picture — ornaments  of  the 
face  certainly  not  less  apostolic  than  the  episcopal  wig  of  the  suc- 
ceeding hundred  years.  JohnKing,Bishopof  London  under  Elizabeth 
and  Jame3,  is  another  recent  purchase,  and  he  also  wore  full  mous- 
taches and  a  beard.  This  is  a  good  piece  of  work  by  Daniel 
Mytens.  Whitgift,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  officiated  at 
the  coronation  of  James  I.,  appears  as  a  third  prelate,  whose  por- 
trait has  been  acquired  during  the  last  twelve  months.  He,  too, 
wore  a  beard.  Primate  though  he  was,  his  portrait  was  bought 
for  only  <jl.,  while  those  of  the  Bishops  of  Durham  and  London  cost 
respectively  25/.  and  50Z.  Perhaps  the  shade  of  Whitgift,  if  it 
haunted  the  Gallery,  might  derive  some  consolation  from  the 
motto  which  his  portrait  bears  of  vincit  qui  patitur.  Portraits  of 
Abraham  Cowley,  the  poet,  and  of  Sir  James  Outram,  the  dis- 
tinguished Indian  administrator,  complete  the  list  of  those  ob- 
tained for  the  Gallery  under  the  ordinary  system  of  annual 
purchase. 

The  two  pictures  acquired  at  the  Hamilton  Sale  are  unquestion- 
ably the  most  noteworthy  of  all  that  have  been  lately  added  to  the 
existing  riches  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.  The  full-length 
of  James  II.,  by  Kneller,  although  not  quite  finished  in  all  its 
details,  is  a  fine  picture.  It  possesses  the  interest  of  being  the 
earliest  portrait  taken  of  this  King  after  he  came  to  the  throne, 
and,  indeed,  from  the  date  which  it  bears,  must  have  been  painted 
during  the  first  two  months  of  his  reign.  His  connexion  with  the 
navy  is  indicated  by  the  man-of-war  with  full-set  sails,  firing  a 
salute,  in  the  background,  from  which  are  proceeding  two  boats, 
one  of  which  carries  the  royal  flag.  The  anchor  placed  near  the 
figure  must  be  taken  to  refer  to  the  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral, 
from  which  the  King  had  been  removed  when  Duke  of  York,  and 
while  under  the  shadow  of  the  hostile  influence  which  led  to  the 
introduction  of  the  Exclusion  Bill,  but  which  he  resumed  at  once 
on  succeeding  to  the  crown.  The  large  size  of  this  picture,  which 
requires  to  be  placed  in  a  spacious  gallery,  public  or  private, 
probably  accounts  for  the  comparatively  very  modest  price  at 
which  it  was  obtained  for  the  nation.  But  it  is  the  second 
of  the  Hamilton  Sale  purchases  which  will  receive  and  which 
will  deserve  the  greatest  attention.  It  represents  the  statesmen  of 
England,  Spain,  and  Austria,  who  assembled  at  old  Somerset 
House  in  London  in  1604,  to  complete  a  treaty  of  peace  and  com- 
merce between  the  sovereign  powers  of  those  countries.  The 
change  of  English  policy  thus  inaugurated  by  James  I.  was  a 
momentous  one,  and  the  abandonment  of  active  support  to  the 
Protestant  cause  in  the  Low  Countries  involved  in  the  under- 
taking to  give  no  more  assistance  to  the  "  Hollanders  or  other 
enemies  of  the  King  of  Spain  and  the  Archdukes  "naturally  led  to 
the  severance  of  two  countries  who  should  have  continued  on 
friendly  terms,  and  to  the  naval  wars  with  the  Dutch,  which 
followed  at  no  very  long  interval.  The  treaty  of  the  1 8th  August, 
1604,  has  hardly  received  the  amount  of  notice  which  it  deserves 
in  the  ordinary  histories;  but  it  is  particularly  mentioned,  and  its 
provisions  are  set  out  at  length,  in  Stow  s  Annals,  together  with 
the  names  and  titles  of  the  statesmen  who  negotiated  it,  under 


date  of  the  year  in  which  it  was  made.  This  picture  was  errone- 
ously ascribed  to  the  painter  Pantoja  de  la  Croix,  whose  name  is. 
written  upon  it,  but  accompanied  by  the  impossible  date  of  1594. 
For  in  that  year  there  was  no  such  conference,  and  the  titles  by 
which  some  of  the  Englishmen  in  the  picture  are  denoted  in  the 
reference  index  of  names  placed  in  one  corner  of  the  canvas  were 
not  conferred  until  after  that  year.  Neither  does  the  work  re- 
semble that  of  the  supposed  painter,  nor  was  he  ever  in  England. 
With  a  probability  amounting  almost  to  certainty  this  picture- 
may  be  taken  to  be  the  production  of  the  better  known  Marc 
Gheeraedts,  who  came  from  Bruges  to  England  in  1580,  and  who 
is  known  to  have  been  much  employed  at  Court.  This  work,  then,, 
has  a  threefold  interest — first,  as  representing  a  remarkable  histo- 
rical event ;  secondly,  as  giving  the  portraits  of  the  personages- 
engaged  in  it,  with  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  very  room,  with 
its  tapestry  and  furniture,  in  which  they  sat ;  and,  thirdly,  as- 
coming  from  the  easel  of  an  eminent  artist.  It  is  believed  that  for 
the  last  of  these  considerations  the  picture  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  authorities  of  the  National  Gallery,  for  which  it  would  probably 
have  been  secured  if  it  had  not  fortunately  found  its  more  appro- 
priate resting-place  among  the  portraits  at  South  Kensington. 

The  persons  represented  are  eleven  in  number,  and  are  seated  on 
two  sides  of  a  table  covered  with  a  rich  Oriental  carpet,  the- 
"  tapis  "  upon  which  metaphorically  lay  the  subject  of  their  deli- 
beration. It  would  seem  as  if  diplomatic  transactions  were  con- 
ducted with  a  smaller  apparatus  of  papers  and  stationery  than, 
would  now  be  seen  on  a  similar  occasion.  Only  one  or  two  of  the 
men  are  holding  papers  in  their  hands,  and  upon  the  bare  expanse- 
of  tablecloth,  unbroken  by  any  hats  or  gloves  lying  upon  it,  there- 
is  only  one  small  inkstand,  and  only  one  pen,  presumably  that 
with  which  the  treaty  is  to  be  signed ;  and  the  paper  lying  before- 
Lord  Cecil  of  Essenden,  soon  to  become  Viscount  Cranborne,  which 
may  be  the  document  containing  the  provisions  agreed  upon. 
The  five  English  Commissioners  sit  facing  the  six  Spaniards  and 
Austrians,  and  some  of  them  seem  to  bear  an  expression  not  alto- 
gether of  satisfaction  with  the  work  they  have  been  completing. 
One  may  well  imagine  how  little  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  High 
Admiral  of  England,  and  Captain-General  of  its  navie3,  who 
as  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham  defeated  the  Armada,  might  like  a 
renewal  of  friendship  with  Spain.  The  Earl  of  Devonshire,. 
Master  of  the  Ordnance  and  Governor  of  Portsmouth,  and  the 
Earl  of  Northampton,  Lord  Warden  and  Admiral  of  the  Cinque- 
Ports,  might  also  feel  no  cordial  approbation  of  the  act  in  which 
they  are  engaged.  Neither  does  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  the  sweet 
singer  Buckhurst  of  yore,  with  his  white  staff  of  office,  as  High 
Treasurer  of  England,  seem  to  be  thoroughly  pleased  with  what  is 
going  on.  Cecil  alone  appears  to  be  thoroughly  pleased  with  the 
arrangements  which  are  about  to  be  brought  to  their  formal 
conclusion. 

On  the  opposite  or  foreign  side  of  the  Council-table  greater 
satisfaction  seems  to  prevail  in  the  countenances  of  the  dignitaries 
there  ranged.  The  Prince  of  Aremberg,  wearing  the  collar  of  the 
Golden  Fleece,  presides  over  them.  Nearest  the  window  sits  John, 
de  Velasco,  Constable  of  Castile  and  Leon,  and  the  owner  of  half 
a  dozen  more  grand  titles,  and  associated  with  him  are  two  other 
Commissioners  for  the  King  of  Spain.  At  the  lower  end  of  the- 
table  are  seated  the  two  gentlemen  associated  with  Aremberg  on 
the  part  of  the  Archdukes  of  Austria.  It  may  be  remarked  that,, 
on  the  whole,  the  Continental  nobles  and  officials  have  an  air 
about  them  of  more  refinement  and  culture  than  seems  to  belong 
to  the  Englishmen,  representing  nevertheless,  as  most  of  them 
do,  some  of  the  best  blood  in  the  country.  They  do  not 
look  as  if  they  belonged  to  the  highest  class  of  the  land,  while 
the  Spaniards  and  Austrians  give  assurance  without  mistake  of; 
belonging  to  an  aristocracy,  not  only  of  blood,  but  of  education,, 
although  among  them  there  are  men  who  may  probably  have  risen 
from  lower  .ranks  of  the  public  service  without  any  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  good  family  antecedents.  The  same  sort  of  reflection 
may  be  made  in  looking  over  Holbein's  drawings  of  the  nobles  and 
courtiers  who  surrounded  Henry  VIII.,  few  of  whom  bear  any 
decided  external  impress  of  high  birth  or  of  much  intellectual  cul- 
tivation, not  that  the  latter  reflection  applies  to  the  statesmen 
of  1604.  The  sum  given  for  the  Conference  picture  is  the  largest 
ever  expended  upon  a  single  work  for  the  Portrait  Gallery,  and 
Mr.  Scharf  has  earned  the  warmest  thanks  of  the  public  for  the 
judicious  zeal  and  enterprise  displayed  by  him  in  the  acquisition 
of  so  valuable  an  addition  to  the  collection  which  has  already 
owed  so  much  to  his  care  and  superintendence. 

Next  to  the  knowledge  which  can  be  gained  of  distinguished 
men  from  the  sight  of  their  portraits  may,  perhaps,  be  named  the 
study  of  their  handwriting — apart,  of  course,  from  acquaintance 
with  what  they  have  done  and  said,  and  from  the  works  which 
they  have  published.  It  is,  therefore,  altogether  quite  germane  to 
thehigh  objects  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  that  the  forma- 
tion should  be  encouraged  of  a  collection  of  autographic  writing. 
The  Gallery  actually  contains  many  valuable  specimens  of  hand- 
writing, both  of  persons  whose  likenesses  it  now  possesses,  and 
of  others  in  whose  cases  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  presence  of 
the  pieces  of  handwriting  may  lead  to  the  future  appearance  of 
the  writers  on  their  canvas,  to  find  themselves  again  in  proximity 
to  what  they  may  have  formerly  put  upon  paper.  Every  year 
chronicles  additions  to  this  part  of  the  collection,  and  the  pos- 
sessors of  interesting  autographs  cannot  make  a  better  use  of  them 
than  by  placing  them,  in  succession  to  the  donors  whose  gifts  are 
recorded  in  the  present  yearly  Report,  where  they  are  certain  to 
be  well  seen  and  to  be  studied  with  profit.    One  curious  instance 
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of  the  felicitous  juxtaposition  of  a  portrait  and  a  piece  of  band- 
writing  now  occurs  in  the  Gallery.  Opposite  to  a  picture  of 
Jeremy  Bentbam  as  a  young  man  hangs  a  copy  of  juvenile  Latin 
verses  as  corrected  and  commented  upon  by  Dr.  Johnson.  Nothing 
can  be  conceived  more  interesting  than  the  multiplication  of  similar 
associations  would  be. 

On  the  eminently  important  questions  of  the  safe  and  convenient 
bousing  of  the  portrait  treasures  at  South  Kensington  it  would 
be  gratifying  to  be  able  to  dwell  with  entire  satisfaction.  Some 
improvements  and  alterations  have  been  made  during  the  past 
year;  especially  the  galleries  on  the  upper  floor  have  been 
practically  extended  by  the  erection  of  screens,  and  better 
arranged  for  the  admission  of  light.  But  it  is  mortifying  to 
find  that  the  Trustees  are  compelled  to  report  that  the  re- 
placing and  re-hanging  of  the  pictures  will  be  a  costly  affair,  and 
that  the  funds  available  to  meet  this  expense  may  be  re- 
quired to  meet  the  demand  for  the  recent  purchases  at  the 
Hamilton  Sale,  and  to  read  that  the  Trustees  look  forward  to 
having  to  deal  with  this  extraordinary  expenditure  by  retrench- 
ment under  various  heads  in  future  years.  Surely  this  is  not 
as  it  should  be,  nor  is  it  worthy  of  those  who  have  the  ad- 
ministnttion  of  the  public  funds  of  a  great  and  wealthy  nation  that 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery  should  be  stinted  by  a  narrow 
parsimony  in  its  continued  growth  and  development.  It  is  unique 
in  character,  and  should  be  encouraged  as  one  of  our  most  valuable 
institutions.  For  historical,  biographical,  and  educational  pur- 
poses, it  offers  advantages  which  caunot  be  found  elsewhere,  and, 
to  our  shame  be  it  said,  England  is  the  only  country  which, 
possessing  such  a  collection,  and  having  the  means  of  placing  it 
in  a  building  beyond  all  risk  of  fire,  and  of  adding  to  its  contents, 
neglects  and  refuses  to  do  so. 


ROCKS  AHEAD  FOR  THE  SALVATIONISTS. 

IF  nothing  succeeds  like  success,  the  Salvation  Army  must  be 
allowed  so  far  to  have  succeeded.  It  has  bravely  borne — 
what  to  most  rising  sects  is  a  real  advantage — the  bracing  ordeal 
of  a  tiresome  and  at  times  rather  savage  but  not  dangerous  perse- 
cution, and  has  thriven  on  it.  Whether  it  will  thrive  as  well 
under  the  more  trying  ordeal  of  prosperity  remains  as  yet  to  be 
seen.  The  adverse  winds  have  beaten  in  vain,  on  its  sturdy  neo- 
phytes, but  they  may  be  tempted  to  strip  off' their  armour  under  the 
seductive  warmth  of  the  sunshine.  Meanwhile  in  one  sense  at 
least  it  has  hitherto  proved  a  success.  The  precise  nature  and 
extent  of  its  boasted  spiiitual  achievements  it  is  indeed  very 
difficult  for  an  impartial  observer  to  estimate  with  any  confidence 
amid  the  clash  of  conflicting  testimonies.  Thus  a  declaration 
signed  by  the  Mayor  and  Sheriff  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  four  members 
of  Parliament,  and  twelve  resident  magistrates,  attests  that  "  they 
[the  Army]  have  succeeded  in  this  town  and  neighbourhood,  not 
only  in  gathering  together  congregations  of  such  as  never  pre- 
viously attended  religious  services,  but  in  effecting  a  marked 
and  indisputable  change  in  the  lives  of  many  of  the  worst 
characters.''  And  a  clergyman  elsewhere  assured  Mr.  DavidsoD, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  chaplain,  "that  two  whole  streets 
in  his  parish,  which  were  once  '  a  very  den  of  thieves,'  had  be- 
come quiet  and  comparatively  respectable  since  the  Salvation 
Army  opened  fire  on  them."  On  the  other  hand,  according  to  the 
same  authority  : — 

One  of  the  most  devoted  and  hard-working  clergymen  in  London  writes 
as  follows : — 

"  Few  districts  have  been  so  little  affected  as  ours — for  we  have  the 
lowest  of  the  low — but  so  far  as  mj  experience  goes  the  evil  done  directlv 
and  indirectly  more  than  counterbalances  the  good.  Parents  complain  " 
of  the  bond  of  filial  obedience  being  weakened,  and  "  immorality  has 
resulted  from  the  meetings  in  which  the  young  mingle  and  excitement 
runs  high." 

Be  that  as  it  may,  however — and  we  do  not  propose  to  enter  into 
the  controversy  here — of  the  material  success  of  the  enterprise  up 
to  the  present  time  there  can  be  no  question : — 

In  May,  1877,  the  Army  had  29  corps,  31  "officers,  wholly  employed," 
625  soldiers  ready  to  speak  when  wanted,  and  an  income  of  some  4,200'/.  per 
annum.  It  has  now  331  corps,  760  officers  wholly  employed,  and  at  least 
15,000  trained  soldiers  ready  to  speak  when  wanted.  It  "holds  more  than 
6,000  services  every  week,  and  its  income,  which  is  rapidly  increasing,  is 
now  at  the  rate  of  at  least  70,000/.  per  annum. 

This  is  Mr.  Davidson's  statement,  who  professes  to  speak  on  good 
authority,  though  we  do  not  quite  know  how  to  reconcile  the  con- 
cluding words  with  General  Booth's  assertion  in  the  same  magazine 
that  the  subscriptions  and  donations  received  last  year  "  amounted 
in  all  to  only  some  21,000/."  As  to  the  wonderful  success  of  the 
movement,  however,  the  General  is  most  emphatic,  and  the  special 
point  to  which  we  would  direct  attention  here  is  that  he  attributes 
it  mainly  to  the  military  and  despotic  organization  of  his  "  Army." 
We  have,  he  says,  very  little  trouble  in  the  way  of  discipline,  "  for 
we  compel  all  our  soldiers  to  live  under  the  blazing  light  of  public 
sen  ice."  The  plan  of  organization,  he  adds,  makes  every  soldier  in 
some  degree  an  officer ;  the  country  is  mapped  out  into  thirteen 
divisions,  each  under  the  command  of  a  Major;  each  corps  is  under 
a  Captain,  assisted  by  one  or  two  Lieutenants,  and  these  captains 
and  lieutenants  are  removed  from  one  corps  to  another  about  every 
six  months,  "  in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  settlement  into  old 
ruts,  or  of  too  strong  an  attachment  on  the  part  either  of  officer  or 
soldier  to  person  or  place,  rather  than  to  God  and  the  war."  "  The 
system  of  government"  he  sums  up— the  italics  are  his  own— 


"is  absolutely  military."  They  had  tried  in  turn  paternal  and 
democratic  government  and  the  constitution  of  committees,  but  all 
alike  failed.  "  We  find  that  real  soldiers  care  very  little  who 
leads,  or  how  they  march,  so  that  there  is  victory,  and  that  we 
get  along  best  without  the  people  who  must  needs  discuss  and 
vote  about  all  they  do."  It  naturally  follows  from  this  autocratic 
scheme — and  the  importance  of  the  point  will  appear  presently — 
that  "  the  property  of  the  Army  is  held  for  its  exclusive  use  by 
the  General  for  the  time  being,"  and  we  have  seen  that  this  property 
already  amounts  to  70,000/.  a  year. 

Here,  then,  in  the  rigid  military  despotism  of  its  organization, 
lies  in  the  judgment  of  the  founder  and  General  of  the  Salvation 
Army  the  true  secret  of  its  success.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  on 
this  point  the  least  sympathetic  of  his  critics  in  the  Contemporary 
Iievietv,  Miss  Frances  Cobbe,  quite  agrees  with  him.  That  she 
would  not  have  much  sympathy  with  any  religious  movement 
based  on  what  she  rather  contemptuously  designates  "  the  Burning 
House  theory  of  human  life,"  might  have  been  anticipated.  And 
little  as  she  would  commit  herself  to  any  form  of  Christianity, 
"  Christianity  made  rowdy  "  is  just  the  most  offensive  that  can  be 
presented  to  her.  Those  indeed  who  accept  Christianity  as  a  divine 
revelation  designed  for  the  guidance,  solace,  and  control  of  all 
classes  of  mankind  must  be  prepared  to  admit  its  adaptation  to 
very  various  tastes  and  temperaments,  and  will  be  content  to 
tolerate,  or  even  encourage,  in  popular  teaching  and  devotion, 
much  which  to  cultivated  minds  is  uncongenial  if  not  actually 
repulsive.  But  a  line  must  be  drawn  somewhere,  and  the  most 
zealous  evangelist,  however  little  disposed  to  identify  religion  with 
refinement,  may  fairly  demur  to  a  style  of  processional  hymnology 
which  opens  the  chant  with 

Elijah  was  a  jolly  old  man, 

And  was  carried  up  to  heaven  in  a  fiery  van, 

with  a  thundering  chorus  at  the  end  of  every  verse- 
Let  us  every  one  be  a  jolly  old  man, 
And  be  carried  up  to  heaven  in  a  fiery  van. 

It  can  hardly  be  denied  that,  when  "  the  stillness  of  Heaven  itself 
is  broken  to  our  ears  by  vile  talk  of  '  rows,' '  Hallelujah  gallops,' 
and  '  jolly  '  prophets  ascending  in  '  fiery  vans,' nothing  is  left  for 
awe  or  solemnity  above  or  below."  But,  small  as  is  her  sympathy 
with  the  movement,  Miss  Cobbe  fully  admits  its  present  success, 
and  she  attributes  it  primarily  to  the  same  cause  as  General  Booth 
does  : — 

First  among  the  elements  of  success  is  the  organization  of  the  "  Army," 
which  combines  the  inspiriting  military  pattern  with  the  rigid  discipline 
and  complete  autocracy  of  the  great  monastic  orders.  "  General  "  Booth's 
authority  more  nearl}'  resembles,  I  believe,  that  of  a  General  of  the  Jesuits 
or  the  Franciscans,  than  that  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  or  Sir  Evelyn 
Wood. 

The  comparison  of  the  Army  to  a  Religious  Order,  and  notably  to 
the  Jesuits,  is  an  obvious  one,  and  could  not  fail  at  once  to  occur 
to  every  intelligent  observer.  It  occurs  at  once  to  Mr.  Davidson, 
but  he  makes  a  very  different  use  of  the  analogy.  To  him  this 
"  autocracy  of  the  General  in  command,"  so  far  from  appearing  a 
main  element  of  success — as  for  the  moment  it  undoubtedly  is — 
suggests  the  probable  source  of  failure  and  weakness  in  the  future. 
He  cites  from  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  the  following  apposite 
description  of  the  Jesuit  polity,  which  corresponds,  mutatis 
mutandis,  to  that  of  the  Salvationists:  — 

The  Jesuit  polity  is  almost  a  pure  despotism.  .  .  .  The  general  i«, 
indeed,  elected  by  the  congregation  of  the  Society,  but  once  appointed  it  is 
for  life,  and  with  powers  lodged  in  his  hands  .  .  .  which  enormously  ex- 
ceed, as  regards  enactment  and  repeal  of  laws,  as  to  restraint  and  dispen- 
sation, and  both  in  kind  and  degree,  those  wielded  by  the  heads  of  other 
communities.  .  .  .  He  alone  nominates  to  every  office  in  the  Society.  .  .  . 
The  admission  and  dismissal  of  every  member  depends  on  his  absolute  fiat, 
and  by  a  simple  provision  of  reports  to  him  he  holds  in  his  hands  the 
threads  of  the  entire  business  of  the  Society  in  its  most  minute  and  distant 
ramifications. 

This  system  has  done  much  to  preserve  during  a  period  of  more 
than  three  centuries  the  continuity  of  life  and  vigour  in  the  great 
Society,  but  the  price  has  been  a  heavy  one,  as  the  same  writer 
goes  on  to  show : — 

Among  the  causes  which  have  been  at  work  to  produce  the  universal 
failure  of  this  great  company  in  all  its  plans  and  efforts,  first  stands  its 
lack  of  powerful  intellects.  ...  It  takes  great  men  to  carry  out  great 
plans,  and  of  great  men  the  company  has  been  markedly  barren  from, 
almost  the  first.  Apart  from  its  mighty  founder  and  his  early  colleague, 
Francis  Xavier,  there  are  absolutely  none  who  stand  in  the  very  front 
rank. 

This  is  much  too  strongly  put.  Laynez,  Salmeron,  Suarez, 
Bellarmine,  Mariana,  and  several  others  who  might  be  mentioned, 
if  they  did  not  rival  the  missionary  energy  of  Xavier,  were  vastly 
his  superiors  in  intellectual  power ;  in  mere  intellect,  indeed, 
apart  from  administrative  capacity,  many  of  them  were  superior 
to  Ignatius  himself.  But  still  it  is  true  in  the  main  that  the 
rigid  absolutism  of  their  rule,  which  aims  at  controlling  thought 
as  well  as  action,  has  tended  to  deter  men  of  original  mind  from 
entering  the  Jesuit  Society,  while  members  of  it,  like  Passaglia  and 
Curci  iii  our  own  day,  who  could  not  bear  the  strain,  have  felt 
compelled  to  leave  it.  And  if  the  Salvationists  were  to  become, 
like  the  Jesuits,  a  permanent  institution — which  we  do  not  our- 
selves see  any  reason  to  expect — the  same  difficulty  would  sooner 
or  later  inevitably  recur. 

But,  meanwhile,  a  simpler  and  more  fatal  objection  to  the  au- 
tocratic rcyime,  on  which  General  Booth  so  strongly  insists,  ap- 
pears to  have  escaped  the  notice  both  of  himself  and  his  critics, 
but  is  already  beginning  to  make  itself  felt.   The  Jesuit  discipline, 
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with  the  whole  weight  of  Papal  authority  and  Catholic  opinion  at 
its  hack,  is  strong  enough  at  least  to  hold  its  own,  though  it  he  at 
a  heavy  cost."  It  is  hy  no  means  evident  that  an  autocratic  rule 
which  depends  ultimately  for  its  success  on  the  personal  character, 
ability,  and  influence  of  those  who  have  started  the  movement  and 
still  guide  it,  will  exhibit  an  equal  capacity  for  repressing  all  ten- 
dencies to  revolt.  Two  cases  of  the  hind  have  been  reported 
within  the  last  week.  At  Hanley,  where  "  Captain  "  Smith  and 
two  "  lieutenants  "  had  been  cashiered  for  accepting  testimonials 
on  the  eve  of  their  removal,  there  has  been  a  sort  of  mutiny. 
"When  a  meeting  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  their 
successors,  General  Booth's  name  was  received  with  groans,  while 
Captain  Smith's  name  was  cheered,  and  the  discharged  officers, 
instead  of  quietly  submitting,  have  set  up  an  opposition  camp  in 
the  Imperial  Circus  at  Burslem,  which  will  hold  5,000  persons. 
Still  more  recently  "A  Dissatisfied  Member"  of  the  Salvation  Army 
has  written  to  the  Leamington  Times  to  state  that  a  Miss  Harvey  had 
bequeathed  jjool.  to  General  Booth  for  the  purpose  of  either  pur- 
chasing the  circus  there,  or  building  a  large  hall  for  the  Army  at 
Leamington,  and  that  to  his  own  knowledge  the  whole  amount  was 
paid  over  by  the  executor  to  Mr.  Booth  and  his  agents.  He  then 
goes  on  to  ask  "  why  Mr.  Booth  does  not  now  build  a  hall,  and 
what  is  being  done  with  the  money,"  and  also  "  how  Mr.  Booth 
is  justified  in  sending  his  so-called  captains  here,  who  say  they  are 
compelled  to  make  collections  every  night  through  the  week,  and 
at  all  services  on  Sundays,  for  money  to  carry  on  the  work,  and  still 
keeping  back  the  above-named  bequest  left  for  the  purpose  ?  "  To 
these  questions  there  may,  for  aught  we  know,  be  a  very  sufficient 
reply  forthcoming ;  with  that  we  are  not  now  concerned.  The 
incident  is  only  mentioned  here  as  another  example  of  disunion,  if 
not  mutiny,  in  the  ranks  of  the  army  whose  leader  declares  the 
first  condition  of  success  to  be  thai  it  should  be  "  thoroughly 
understood  that  the  corps  is  under  its  Captain,  the  division  under 
its  Major,  and  the  whole  army  under  its  General,  with  mo  hope  for 
any  one  of  successful  agitation  against  superior  authority."  Agita- 
tion, as  we  have  seen,  there  is  already',  and  not  without  some 
measure  of  at  least  partial  and  temporary  success,  and  in  such 
matters  example  is  apt  to  be  infectious.  The  danger  may  not  be 
so  grave  or  so  far-reaching  as  some  of  those  noticed  by  Mr.  Davidson, 
but  it  is  certainly  a  more  immediate  and  direct  one.  Of  the  rocks 
ahead  which  he  has  counted  up  there  is  one  other  only  on  which  we 
shall  have  a  word  to  say  here.  He  dwells  of  course  on  the  "  ir- 
reverence," as  Miss  Cobbe  dwells  on  the  "  religious  rowdyism  "  of 
the  movement.  But  there  is  one  phase  of  this,  to  put  it  mildly, 
religious  unreserve,  this  unnatural  effort  "  to  live  the  whole  life 
in  the  full  glare  of  day,"  so  peculiarly  offensive  and  perverse  that 
it  deserves  to  be  separately  noted  as  at  once  a  blunder  and  a 
crime.  The  War  Cry,  with  its  motto  of  "  Blood  and  Fire  "  and  its 
marvellous  advertisements,  is  bad  enough,  but  the  Little  Soldier, 
conducted  expressly  for,  and  in  great  measure  by,  the  children  of 
the  Army,  is  far  worse.  The  following  extract  from  what  Mr. 
Davidson  gently  designates  "  this  really  offensive  little  newspaper  " 
will  speak  sufficiently  for  itself. 

I  am  stitl  trusting  in  Jesus.  I  mean  to  fight  unto  the  end,  and  give  all 
my  days  to  Jesus.  .  .  .  My  father  and  mother  are  not  saved  yet.  I  hope 
there  will  be  room  in  Tlie  Little  Soldier  for  my  letter.  .  .  .  My  auntie 
says  she  would  like  to  write  the  little  soldiers  a  letter.  .  .  . — May,  aged 
eight  years. 

Thank  God  I  am  saved  and  on  my  way  to  Heaven.  My  two  brothers, 
George  and  Teddy,  are  saved,  and  baby  May.  I  am  sorry  that  father  and 
mother  are  not  saved  yet,  but  hope  they  will  soon.  Mother  is  very  fond  of 
reading  novels  to  father  in  bed  at  night.  Please  pray  for  them  to  get  saved, 
and  please  pray  for  me,  as  1  have  a  naughty  temper  and  vex  my  mother 
sometimes.  .  .  . — Ada,  aged  ten  years. 

It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  Little  Soldier,  if  it  is  con- 
tinued in  its  present  shape,  will  alone  be  enough  to  wreck  the 
fortunes  of  the  Army  which  enlists  and  drills  its  infautile  recruits 
on  such  a  pattern.  Our  present  object,  however,  is  neither  to 
criticize  nor  to  predict.  It  may  suffice  to  have  indicated  some 
rocks  ahead  in  the  course  of  the  Salvation  Army,  the  existence  of 
which  can  hardly  be  denied,  and  to  have  shown  reason  for  sur- 
mising that  what  is  not  unnaturally  cherished  by  its  leader  as  the 
chief  secret  of  his  strength  may  nevertheless  very  possibly  prove 
in  the  sequel — and  that  in  more  ways  than  one — a  fatal  source 
of  peril  and  discomfiture.  General  Booth  has  proved  himself 
to  be  a  man  of  exceptional  force  of  character,  but  we  may  well 
hesitate  to  credit  him  with  the  organizing  capacity,  as  neither 
can  he  command  the  rare  opportunities,  of  Ignatius  Loyola. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  ALEXANDRIA  IN  1801. 

THE  pens  of  the  principal  writers  in  that  branch  of  romance 
which  too  often  passes  for  history  in  France  have  been  much 
exercised  during  the  last  ten  years  in  writing  up  the  French  con- 
quest of  Egypt.  They  invariably  omit  the  denouement  of  the 
story.  Their  object  is  to  show  that  the  path  of  French  glory  leads 
through  Egypt.  When  a  Frenchman  talks  of  glory,  the  rest  of 
the  world  is  at  a  disadvantage.  Neither  we  nor  the  Germans  have, 
at  least  avowedly,  fought  for  glory.  The  other  day  in  Tunis,  the 
path  to  glory  led  through  an  Englishman's  garden,  which  was 
trampled  down  while  its  despairing  owner  in  vain  pointed  out  that 
the  road  led  round  it.  The  Frenchman's  road  to  glory  runs 
straight,  replied  the  commander,  and  the  Englishman  has  had  to 
content  himself  with  the  sentiment.  M.  Gabriel  Charmes  was  one 
of  the  foremost  of  these  writers.,  at  least  as  regards  Egypt.  He 


simply  and  roundly  asserted,  knowing  that  mere  assertion  is  in 
these  cases  the  best  rhetoric,  that,  intellectually,  Egypt  belonged  to 
France.  Whatever  his  object,  however,  the  means  he  proposed 
were  peaceable.  France  had  given  life  to  modern  Egypt.  France 
had,  moreover,  given  life  to  the  study  of  ancient  Egypt.  He  would 
place  a  French  school  of  Egyptology  at  Cairo,  and  he  hoped  that 
it,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  serait  en  outre  d'une  excellente  poli- 
tique. On  ne  sait  pas  assez,"  he  adds,  "  chez  nous  combien  les 
ecoles  sont  d'admirables  instruments  d'influence  morale  et  mate"- 
rielle."  M.  Charmes  is  only  one  of  a  crowd  of  writers  who  have 
used  similar  language  ;  and  a  French  school  was  actually  founded 
in  Cairo  the  year  before  last  in  pursuance  of  M.  Chartnes's  "  ex- 
cellente politique."  Unless  it  was  greatly  belied  by  the  jealousy 
and  well-known  perfidy  of  the  English  residents,  the  school 
had  only  one  pupil,  and  he  was  an  American.  The  "  moral  and 
material  influence  "  thus  brought  to  bear  on  Egypt  has  not  pro- 
duced the  eli'ect  in  France  which  M.  Charmes  and  his  coadjutors 
expected.  When  the  mass  of  reading  Frenchmen  came  to  look 
into  the  matter,  they  must  have  seen  how  entirely  hollow  these 
pretensions  were,  and  if  they  were  at  the  trouble  of  looking  back 
to  the  history  of  the  last  French  occupation,  they  must  have  ob- 
served how  entirely  it  failed.  The  French  whom  Buonaparte  left 
in  Egypt  failed  to  conciliate  the  people,  failed  to  improve  the 
country,  and  left  no  mark  whatever  on  the  modern  condition  of  the 
natives,  except  that  ruins  are  still  pointed  out  in  Boolak  and  Cairo 
which  were  made  in  the  siege  of  those  places  under  General 
Kleber  in  1800.  His  assassination  shortly  alterwards,  by  an  Arab 
who  had  been  wronged  in  these  operations,  left  the  chief  command 
to  General  Menou,  an  officer  of  a  type  rare,  we  must  hope,  even 
in  the  French  army.  What  the  issue  of  the  occupation  might 
have  been  had  Kleber  lived  it  is  impossible  to  say.  With  Menou 
at  the  head  of  affairs  it  was  doomed.  He  had  contrived  to  render 
himself  hateful  to  his  compatriots  as  well  as  to  the  natives. 
Kleber  was  killed  while  actually  engaged  in  a  quarrel  with  the 
insubordinate  Menou,  who,  at  any  rate,  showed  little  of  the 
archaeological  and  sentimental  sympathies  which  M.  Charmes 
attributes  to  his  countrymen,  for  he  reduced  the  scientific  expedition 
to  the  rank  of  camp-followers.  During  an  outbreak  in  1798  in 
Cairo,  they  had  to  defend  themselves  in  the  house  assigned  to  them ; 
but  it  is  somewhat  characteristic  that,  though  they  had  the  heavy 
hand  of  the  French  General  over  them  and  the  people  risiug  under 
them,  they  could  not  agree  on  the  choice  of  a  leader,  and  were 
obliged  to  abandon  their  small  fort.  Denon  himself  relates  the 
anecdote.  In  an  English  account  other  quarrels  of  the  wise  men 
are  described,  according  to  one  of  which  a  medical  officer  re- 
fused to  sit  at  the  same  board  with  Buonaparte  because  of 
the  scenes  of  murder  he  had  witnessed  at  Jaffa.  It  will  easily 
be  understood  that  when  Buonaparte,  in  the  words  of  Archbishop 
Whately,  "  left  the  captains  and  the  army  that  were  in  Egypt 
and  fled,  and  returned  back  to  France,"  and  when  Kltiber  had  been 
killed,  the  state  of  subordination  in  the  French  ranks  was  by  no 
means  perfect.  The  open  adoption  of  Islam  by  General  Menou, 
and  his  marriage  with  an  Egyptian  woman,  completed  the  dis- 
content of  his  soldiers,  of  whom  many  were  heartily  homesick  and 
dispirited,  and  the  rest  more  or  less  demoralized  by  the  climate 
and  the  excesses  to  which  repeated  plunderings  of  a  defenceless 
but  disaffected  people  had  given  rein. 

In  the  autumn  of  1800  the  English  were,  as  Sir  Robert  Wilson, 
the  historian  of  the  expedition,  somewhat  oddly  puts  it,  at  a  loss 
what  to  do  with  an  army  "  which  might,  justly  be  regarded  as  the 
corps  d'elite  of  England."  It  was  actually  kept  cruising  about  in 
the  Mediterranean  until  the  Ministry  made  up  their  minds.  An 
attack  on  Egypt  was  at  last  ordered.  Lord  Keith  accordingly 
took  his  fleet  eastward,  and  endeavoured  to  eli'ect  a  junction  with 
the  Turkish  fleet  at  Marmorice,  in  Anatolia.  But  the  Turks 
were  of  two  minds,  as  usual,  and  after  sending  a  considerable 
force  under  their  Capitaine  Pasha,  deserted  again,  and  took 
no  part  in  the  expedition  till  they  were  sure  how  victory  would 
incline.  They  were  not  unjustly  afraid  of  the  French,  who  had 
put  the  Grand  Vizier  and  his  army  to  flight  so  easily  the  pre- 
vious year.  But  Lord  Keith  and  his  active  helper,  Sir  Sidney 
Smith,  had  every  reason  to  expect  the  success  of  a  landing  under 
such  an  officer  as  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  and  their  ignorance  of 
the  coast  was  in  some  measure  compensated  by  their  good  fortune 
in  finding  themselves  in  Aboo  Keer,  or  Aboukir  Bay,  the  scene  of 
Nelson's  victory  three  years  before.  At  the  same  time,  the  capture 
of  a  couple  of  French  ships  loaded  with  luxuries  for  the  army  of 
occupation  helped  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  men,  though 
some  comedians,  captured  about  the  same  time,  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  called  upon  to  contribute  to  the  amusement  of  the 
English.  Sir  Sidney's  first  success  created  a  diversion.  He 
had  landed  to  survey  the  coast,  when  he  came  upon  a  small  fort, 
which  he  took,  and  brought  back  with  him  a  French  colonel  and 
an  Egyptian  donkey. 

Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  was  already  an  old  man,  and  had  served 
in  various  parts  of  the  world  for  forty-six  years ;  but  he  had  under 
him  at  least  two  officers  either  of  whom  might  have  been  con- 
sidered capable  of  conducting  such  an  expedition  as  this.  General 
Moore  is  best  known  to  us  by  the  battle  of  Corunna,  where,  like 
his  chief  Abercrombie  in  Egypt,  he  fell  "  in  the  arms  of  victory." 
But  that  he  owes  something  also  to  Wolfe's  elegy  is  apparent, 
when  we  observe  the  complete  oblivion  in  which  General  Hut- 
chinson, who  deserved  better  of  posterity,  has  fallen.  He  succeeded 
Abercrombie  in  the  command,  and  conducted  the  remaining 
operations  to  their  satisfactory  conclusion.  The  landing  took 
place  in  Aboukir  Bay  on  March  8,  when  the  ships  had  lain  in 
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the  oiling-  for  several  days  in  a  gale  of  wind,  during-  which  they 
had  been  obliged  to  watch  the  completion  of  the  French  prepara- 
tions to  oppose  them,  preparations  which,  owing-  to  the  want  of 
those  two  great  modern  inventions,  the  steam-engine  and  long- 
range  artillery,  they  could  do  nothing  whatever  to  prevent.  The 
landing  was  not  effected  without  considerable  loss.  The  forts  of 
Aboukir,  of  which  we  have  lately  heard  so  much,  were  on  the 
right,  and  Hanked  the  English  troops  as  they  ascended  the 
steep  Bandy  slope.  Military  critics,  indeed,  afterwards  gave  it 
as  their  opinion  that,  if  both  armies  had  done  their  duty,  no 
landing  could  have  been  effected  at  this  place.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  English  forces  by  nightfall  had  made  good  their  footing  and 
the  French  had  retreated  on  Alexandria.  Two  or  three  days 
■were  spent  in  landing  provisions  and  ammunition,  and  it  is  worth 
noting  that  an  Arab  came  forward  and  revealed  a  well  which 
had  been  kept  secret  from  the  French  during  all  the  years  of  j 
their  occupation  of  the  coast.  It  was,  in  fact,  very  soon  evident 
that  they  had  not  contrived  to  endear  themselves  to  the 
populace,  and  even  "Abdallah"  Menou  had  much  dilliculty 
in  feeding  his  army  between  Cairo  and  Alexandria.  The  English 
cruisers,  busied  with  the  lauding  at  Aboukir,  allowed  two 
French  frigates  to  enter  the  port  of  Alexandria,  which  con- 
siderably strengthened  the  enemy,  as  they  brought  both -men  and 
supplies.  On  the  morning  of  March  13  the  French  began 
their  attack  before  daybreak.  Menou  had  not  yet  arrived,  and 
Lanusse  was  in  command.  The  English  army  was  posted  on  the 
heights  at  Ramleh,  which  have  since  become  very  familiar  to 
many  of  our  countrymen.  A  Roman  encampment — said  to  bo  a 
relic  of  Nicppolis — crowned  the  first  hill.  It  covered  the  French 
left.  A  staring  red  palace,  built  by  the  ex-Khedive,  destroyed  the 
remains  of  this  fort,  and  now  marks  its  .site.  The  English  left 
was  on  the  edge  of  Lake  Maadieh,  and  Lanusse  endeavoured, 
without  success,  to  outflank  it.  He  was  obliged  to  retreat  within 
the  embankments  of  Nicopolis;  and  the  English  were  about  to 
storm  them  when  Abercrombie  ordered  a  halt.  lie  may  have 
been  right  in  showing  caution,  as  his  heavy  artillery  had  not  yet 
been  lauded,  and  the  fort  of  Aboukir  in  his  rear  had  not  yet  sur- 
rendered. Lut  the  delay  gave  Menou  time  to  reach  Alexandria 
with  all  the  forces  he  dared  to  take  away  from  Cairo.  In  all  he 
had  about  ten  thousand  men,  whum  he  could  never  have  got 
within  the  walls  had  the  English  been  a  little  more  active.  When 
it  was  too  late  they  cut  an  embankment  and  let  the  sea  into 
Mareotis.  Had  they  done  so  sooner,  Menou  would  have  had  but 
one  narrow  road  by  which  to  approach  Alexandria,  and  even  that 
commanded  by  the  British  left. 

Before  daybreak  of  the  21st,  Menou  attacked  Abercrombie,  who 
by  this  time  was  well  entrenched  on  the  sandy  hills,  and  had  taken 
Aboukir.  The  attack  was  in  itself  a  mistake.  With  walls 
behind  which  he  could  shelter  himself,  he  might  have  forced  the  I 
English  to  assault  Alexandria.  Abercrombie  was  actually  en- 
gaged in  arranging  for  a  night  attack  to  take  place  forty-eight 
hours  later.  It  is  very  probable  Menou  would  have  beaten  him  , 
oil',  for  the  walls  ard  forts  were  at  this  time  very  strong.  ' 
Abercrombie  could  hardly  believe  it  when  he  heard  that  the  1 
French  had  been  so  foolhardy  as  to  leave  their  protection  and 
march  out.  From  the  first,  victory  was  certain,  but  the  battle  was 
hard-fought.  A  feint  was  made  in  the  darkness  against  the 
English  left ;  but  the  attack  was  feeble,  and  the  English  held  their 
ground  all  day  by  the  side  of  the  lake.  Hutchinson  commanded 
this  wing,  and  was  afterwards  blamed  by  the  French  for  not 
coming  to  the  help  of  his  chief.  But,  had  he  done  so,  the  fate  of 
the  battle  might  have  been  very  different.  The  forces  were 
very  well  matched,  but  the  whole  French  strength  was  thrown 
against  the  English  centre  and  right.  Abercrombie,  himself  among 
the  foremost,  directed  the  defence.  A  small  earthwork  had  been 
formed  near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  fortress,  and  the  heaviest 
fighting  took  place  round  it,  and  round  the  hill  on  which  Zizinia's 
house,  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much  lately,  now  stands.  A 
body  of  volunteers  from  the  French  army,  calling  themselves  "  in- 
vincible," were  nearly  all  killed,  and  their  colours  taken,  before 
Menou  retreated.  Lanusse  was  wounded,  and  died  shortly  after- 
wards, and  so  great  was  the  slaughter  among  the  officers  that 
towards  the  close  of  the  battle  the  soldiers  were  almost  without 
orders.  The  French  loss,  including  prisoners,  was  not  much  under 
four  thousand  men;  yet  the  whole  action  was  over  before  ten 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  "When  the  French  were  at  last  in  full 
retreat,  Abercrombie,  who  had  remained  in  the  battery,  allowed 
his  wounds  to  be  examined.  He  had  been  able  to  stand  during 
the  engagement,  though  unhorsed  and  much  bruised  by  a  dragoon, 
whose  sword,  nevertheless,  he  captured.  When  victory  was  de- 
clared, he  fainted  away,  and  was  borne  into  a  little  domed  tomb, 
which  is  still  pointed  out  on  the  field.  His  injuries  did  not  seem 
to  be  severe,  but  it  was  judged  well  to  place  him  on  board  Lord 
Keith's  ship.  He  had  every  ground  for  satisfaction  when  he  looked 
back  on  the  day's  work ;  yet  he  remarked  sadly,  when  congratu- 
lated, "  These  victories  make  me  melancholy."  The  English  killed 
were  under  three  hundred,  and  the  wounded  eleven  hundred. 
Alexandria  was  easily  invested.  The  sea  was  let  into  Mareotis. 
Menou  was  helpless  within  his  fortifications,  and  his  surrender 
merely  a  matter  of  time.  But  the  General's  strength  had  been 
over-tasked.  The  examination  of  his  wounds  showed  that  he  had 
received  a  ball  in  the  leg,  which  could  not  be  extracted.  He  was 
nervous  and  anxious  to  resume  his  command,  and  could  not  be  got 
to  rest.  At  length  gangrene  set  in,  and  a  week  after  his  victory 
he  died. 


A  MAN  AND  A  BROTHER. 

IN  the  early  days  of  this  present  month  of  August  a  deputation, 
under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Broadhurst  and  Mr.  Daniel  Grant, 
waited  upon  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  to  urge  that  the  piece  of  ground 
fringing  the  southern  bank  of  that  part  of  the  ornamental  water 
in  Regent's  Park  which  lies  between  York  and  Hanover  Gates 
should  be  no  longer  reserved  for  the  delectation  of  those  persons 
who  paid  two  guineas  yearly  for  the  exclusive  right  of  entrance, 
but  should  be  thrown,  with  the  re3t  of  the  Park,  open  to  the 
general  public.  To  this  "  A  Resident  in  Wimpole  Street "  ven- 
tured, through  the  medium  of  a  letter  to  the  Times,  to  demur. 
His  contention  was  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  gardens  of 
Hamilton  Place,  the  enclosure  in  question  was  the  only  piece  of 
ground  in  all  London  in  which  children  and  ladies,  not  being  resi- 
dent in  a  square,  could  take  exercise  without  danger  of  being 
molested  by  the  omnipresent  "  rough  " ;  that  the  parents  of  children, 
'•  whose  bringing-up  would  render  it  undesirable  to  expose  them  to 
the  language  of  the  streets,"  and  the  children  themselves  were  as 
much  members  of  the  "  public,"  or  of  the  "  people,"  as  even  the 
Mary lebone  roughs  themselves ;  and  that  the  proposal  to  deprive 
the  former  of  a  place  of  security  which  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed 
was  entirely  without  justification  or  excuse.  He  wrote,  he  said, 
without  any  present  personal  feeling  in  the  matter,  for  his  own 
children,  who  had  at  one  time  used  the  enclosure  daily,  had  now 
ceased  to  require  it ;  but  he  recognized  its  value,  for,  without  the 
shelter  it  had  afforded  them,  he  could  as  soon  "  have  sent  them  to 
play  in  the  Marylebone  Road  as  in  the  Park."  He  drew  an  un- 
pleasant but  hardly  overcharged  picture  of  the  kind  of  person  to  whose 
society  he  objected,  and  he  concluded  his  demurrer  in  these  words 
— "  Surely,  Sir,  the  needs  of  people  who  wash  themselves  and 
wear  decent  clothing,  and  use  proper  language,  are  not  less  worthy 
of  the  consideration  of  Government  than  those  of  the  classes 
who  do  not  fulfil  any  of  these  supposed  conditions  of  civilized 
existence." 

It  had  been  better  for  that  Resident  that  he  had  never  been 
born,  or  at  least  that  he  had  never  chosen  to  live  in  Wimpole 
Street.  The  floodgates  of  philanthropy  were  loosed  on  his  un- 
happy head.  The  Fall  Mall  Gazette,  ever  foremost  in  what  Mr. 
Eccles  (when  he  was  about  to  convey  his  grandchild's  coral  for  the 
price  of  a  half-pint)  called  "  the  holy  crusade  of  class  against 
class,"  led  the  cry.  It  quoted  the  letter  as  "curiously  illustrative 
of  the  tendency  of  certain  persons  to  regard  every  one  who  does 
not  wear  a  black  coat  as  a  rough."  "  The  writer  wishes  to  know," 
it  went  on,  "  whether  it  is  not  just  as  much  the  duty  of  Govern- 
ment to  protect,  for  his  innocent  babes,  the  enclosed  gardens,  as  to 
throw  them  open  to  the  '  unwashed  '  barbarian.  This  sounds 
plausible  enough,  but  then  the  publicity  of  Kensington  Gardens 
does  not  prevent  their  being  the  playground  of  hordes  of  un- 
washed children ;  and,  surely,  to  class  every  one  who  has  not  had 
a  bath  in  the  morning,  and  does  not  wear  a  black  coat  or  a  pink 
frock,  as  a  rough,  is  a  piece  of  unfounded  insolence."  Parentheti- 
cally, we  may  here  observe,  that  as  no  such  classification  was 
attempted  by  this  unfortunate  Resident,  the  statement  appears  not 
wholly  unlike  a  piece  of  "  unfounded  "  nonsense  ;  nor  is  it  quite 
easy  to  follow  the  logic  which  illustrates  the  iniquity  of  an 
appeal  for  the  privacy  of  one  park  with  a  description  of  the  dis- 
agreeables arising  from  the  publicity  of  another.  But  to  resume. 
"  If,  moreover,"  continues  the  rail  Mall  Gazette,  "  the  writer 
wishes  to  prevent  the  '  people  '  from  coming  betwixt  the  wind  and 
his  youngsters'  nobility,  does  it  not  behove  him  to  establish  his 
private  nursery  on  private  lands  ? "  Writers  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  are  wont,  like  quiet  Mr.  Brown  of  the  American  ballad, 
to  "  be  most  sarcastic  men  "  ;  but  the  sarcasm  here,  as  indeed  is 
so  often  the  case  with  that  style  of  writing,  seems  rather  to  have 
been  attained  at  the  expense  not  only  of  fact,  but  even  of  common 
sense.  For  here  we  have  the  Resident  scornfully  recommended  to 
do  the  very  thing  he  is  anxious  to  do — that  is,  to  keep  certain 
lands  in  the  possession  of  those  who  have  hitherto  enjoyed  them, 
and  who  have,  in  the  opinion  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  as  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  Works  has  himself  confessed,  an  equitable 
right  to  their  use  which  cannot  be  disputed.  However,  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  was  followed  by  Mr.  DanielGrant  himself,  who  lifted  up 
his  voice,  also  in  the  Times,  against  "  the  maintenance  of  a  distinct 
piece  of  class  legislation."  "  It  is  the  old,  old  argument,"  he  said, 
"  of  the  very  superior  person  who  feels  contaminated  by  the 
presence  of  the  multitude,  and  who  desires  to  have  specially 
selected  spots  of  public  property  set  apart  for  his  exclusive  use  and 
benefit."  Mr.  Grant  is  pleased  to  think  that  there  are  "  thousands 
of  those  who  belong  to  the  upper  class  of  society  "  who  think  in 
no  way  nobly  either  of  the  sentiments  or  the  reasoning  of  the  Resi- 
dent, and  who,  "  on  all  matters  that  touch  the  legitimate  rights  of 
the  people  are  warm  and  steady  supporters  of  a  free  and  generous 
interpretation  of  all  such  questions."  In  such  respect,  at  least,  we 
warmly  share  Mr.  Grant's  pleasure,  but  there  is,  in  Mr.  Montagu 
Tigg's  figurative  speech,  "  a  most  remarkably  long-headed,  flowing- 
bearded,  and  patriarchal  proverb,  which  observes  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  a  man  to  be  just  before  he  is  generous  " ;  and  certainly  we 
should  be  glad  to  know  where  those  free  and  generous  interpreters 
lived,  and  how  far  they  were  personally  interested  in  this  par- 
ticular question,  before  attaching  any  very  special  weight  to  the 
warmth  or  steadiness  of  their  support.  It  is  obvious,  for  example, 
that  denizens  of  Belgrave  or  Grosvenor  or  Eaton  Square 
could  plead  the  cause,  to  quote  Mr.  Eccles  once  more,  "  of  the 
weak  and  lowly  against  the  powerful  and  strong  "  without  much 
fear  of  finding  their  own  arguments  turned  against  themselves. 
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A  little  unfortunately,  perhaps,  for  Mr.  Grant,  lie  did  enter  into 
some  of  these  details,  when  he  asserted  that  "  many  of  the  house- 
holders who  face  the  enclosure,  and  who  are  specially  interested, 
are  willing  to  aid  in  the  movement."  "We  say  unfortunately, 
because  his  assertion  was  at  once  met  with  the  counter-statement 
that  a  memorial  was  then  being  prepared  by  those  very  householders, 
remonstrating  in  the  strongest  manner  against  the  proposed  in- 
vasion of  rights  which  were  lawfully  theirs,  as  we  have  said,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown — an  opinion  which, 
it  was  further  stated,  the  householders  were  quite  prepared  to  put 
to  the  test  in  a  court  of  justice,  should  it  be  necessary.  Lastly, 
Mr.  John  Lloyd  (writing,  be  it  observed,  from  the  Strand,  which 
is  at  some  little  distance  from  the  scene  of  action)  urged  as  an  addi- 
tional argument  in  favour  of  Mr.  Grant,  and  those  about  Mr.  Grant, 
that  this  preserved  enclosure  cut  off  for  nearly  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  all  access  to  the  Park  from  the  Marylebone  side ;  and  this 
argument  was  in  its  turn  met  by  the  very  simple  and  very  obvious 
answer  that  the  enclosure  gives  practically  no  access  whatever  to 
the  Park,  being  divided  from  it  throughout  its  whole  length  by 
the  ornamental  water,  and  that  such  access  is  attainable  in  that 
quarter  only  by  the  Hanover  Gate  Bridge,  which  is  outside  the 
enclosure,  and  open  consequently  to  all  wayfaring  feet,  whether 
rough  or  smooth. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  say  that  we  are  not  interested  in  the 
quarrel  one  way  or  other,  which  is  certainly  a  pretty  quarrel 
enough  as  it  stands.  The  residents  in  Wimpole  Street  and 
fronting  the  debateable  ground,  and  Mr.  Grant,  and  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  and  the  Marylebone  rough,  can  all  take  very  good  care  of 
themselves,  especially  the  rough.  We  have  only  referred  to  it 
because  it  strikes  us  as  "curiously  illustrative  "  of  a  certain  sort 
of  bastard  philanthropy  which  is  very  much  in  vogue  at  the 
present  day,  and  which  appears  to  us  to  be  based  not  so  much  on 
the  desire  to  do  good  to  the  lower  as  to  do  harm  to  the  upper 
classes ;  to  represent  them  as  flippant,  proud,  and  selfish,  care- 
less of  all  interests  save  their  own,  and  ever  ready  to  grind  the 
faces  of  the  poor  in  order  to  keep  their  own  sleek  and  well- 
favoured.  Now  it  has  long  been  accepted  as  a  fact  against 
which  there  is  no  contending  that  our  aristocracy  is  "  material- 
ized and  null,"  and  our  middle  class  "purblind  and  hideous"; 
tut  a  man  may  be  null,  or  even  hideous,  and  yet  preserve 
some  bowels  of  compassion  for  his  even  less  happily  gifted 
fellows.  If  there  are  some  who  "class  every  one  who  has  not 
had  a  bath  in  the  morning,  or  who  does  not  wear  a  black 
coat  or  a  pink  frock,  as  a  rough,"  there  are  no  less  surely  some 
Tvho  class  every  one  who  has  ideas  of  life  and  conduct  dif- 
fering from  those  in  vogue  amoDg  the  lowest  classes  as  a  tyrant 
and  an  "  aristocrat."  Both  are  equally  silly — one  may  say,  per- 
haps, equally  vicious — but  the  distinction  in  this  particular  instance 
is  this,  that  the  former  of  these  two  classifications  has  been  formu- 
lated only  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  writer  who  out  of  his  mouth 
is  proved  to  have  adopted  the  latter.  Let  us  consider  for  a 
moment  from  an  impartial  point  of  view,  from  a  point  equidistant 
from  Wimpole  and  Northumberland  Streets,  what  it  is  these 
tyrannical  and  insolent  householders  are  really  pleading  for.  Is  it, 
paraphrastically  to  employ  a  line  of  a  once  popular  song,  is  it  "  to 
rob  the  poor  man  of  his  beer"  ?  to  take  away  from  him  that  which 
is  his,  or  even  to  bar  him  from  the  use  and  enjoyment  of 
something  which  should  be  his  ?  It  is  for  none  of  these 
things  they  plead.  There  are  ten  parks  in  London,  covering  an 
area  of  ground  which  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  two  thousand 
acres.  Out  of  these  two  thousand  acres,  open  to  every  man, 
■woman,  and  child,  of  what  rank,  degree,  or  occupation  soever,  are 
reserved  fourteen  for  the  use  of  certain  persons.  To  these  persons 
this  small  plot  is  of  inestimable  value  ;  to  the  rest  of  their  fellows 
it  is  of  no  more  special  worth  than  any  other  piece  of  grass  in 
London.  It  is  not  pretended  that  those  who  do  not  possess 
the  right  of  use  have  ever  suffered  from  that  want,  or  are  among 
those  now  endeavouring  to  have  the  restriction  removed.  A 
privilege  of  great  value  to  some  four  or  five  hundred  persons,  en- 
joyed by  them  at  the  cost  of  no  single  one  of  their  fellows,  is  now, 
therefore,  to  be  annulled,  not  to  relieve  suffering  humanity,  not  to 
remove  any  unjust  or  dangerous  barrier  between  classes,  but  solely 
to  gratify  the  meddlesomeness  or  the  prejudices  of  some  few  in- 
significant individuals.  And  because  one  of  those  specially  con- 
cerned in  the  maintenance  of  this  privilege — not  to  give  it  that  name 
■of  right  by  which  it  seems  it  may  honestly  be  called — and  well 
aware  what  serious  annoyance  its  loss  would  inflict  on  many  un- 
offending women  and  children,  ventures  to  plead  in  its  behalf,  he 
is  accused  of  "  insolence,"  of  desiring  to  maintain  "  class  legis- 
lation," of  being  a  "  superior  person  "  who  thinks  himself 

too  bright  and  good 
For  human  nature's  daily  food, 
and  heaven  knows  of  what  other  base  and  degrading  passions. 
Surely  this  is  "  too  impudent  a  jest "  !  Let  it  be  allowed,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  if  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  wishes  it,  that  out  of 
the  bitterness  of  his  heart  the  Resident  has  spoken  something  too 
generally  ;  that  all  men  who  do  not  wash  themselves,  or  go  clad  in 
garments  of  a  subfusc  hue,  are  not  necessarily  roughs.  Let  it  be 
allowed,  too,  that  were  this  Naboth's  Vineyard  to  become  public 
property,  it  would  not  at  the  same  time  become  the  habitual 
resort  of  the  rough,  and  of  him  only,  but  that  others,  if  not 
strictly  lovely,  at  least  of  tolerably  good  report,  would  be 
found  there,  who  might  come  betwixt  the  wind  and  the 
nobility  even  of  Lord  Claude  Lollypop  or  Miss  Snobky 
■without  much  danger  to  the  morals  or  manners  of  those  gilded 
infants.    Yet  it  is  surely  idle  to  say,  as  Mr.  Grant  has  said,  that 


because  the  rough  prefers  the  public-house  to  the  park,  he  will 
never  be  found  in  the  latter  place.  AVho  can  say  in  what  place 
open  to  him  at  his  own  sweet  will  he  will  not  be  found  ?  He  is 
found,  for  example,  on  the  Thames  Embankment,  and  found  there, 
if  all  we  have  lately  heard  be  true,  in  considerable  force ;  yet,  when 
set  against  the  charms  of  the  public-house,  there  can  be  no  much 
greater  power  of  attraction  in  the  Thames  Embankment  than  in 
Regent's  Park.  But  let  us,  again  for  the  sake  of  argument,  allow 
that  the  rough  would  not  avail  himself  of  this  new  playing-ground. 
Others,  at  any  rate,  would,  who,  though  excellent  souls  after  their 
kind — and  that,  if  Mr.  Grant  and  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  please, 
shall  be  of  a  much  higher  kind — cannot  in  truth  be  regarded  as 
very  desirable  trainers  and  teachers  of  the  young  idea.  Men  and 
brothers  they  are,  no  doubt,  and  many  manly  and  estimable  quali- 
ties they  possess  ;  but  others,  too,  they  possess,  inevitable,  perhaps, 
to  the  accidents  of  fortune,  but  indisputably  less  estimable.  Offences 
will  come— at  any  rate  they  do  couth,  and  to  assert  that  they  exist 
only  in  the  pampered  imaginations  of  "  superior  persons "  is 
the  very  last  way  in  the  world  to  remove  them.  These  one- 
eyed  philanthropists,  so  far  from  bringing  to  pass,  as  they  ap- 
parently aim  to  do,  the  great  "  Federation  of  the  World,''  the 
universal  brotherhood  of  sweetness  and  light,  when  the  lions  of 
Marylebone  shall  lie  down  with  the  lambs  of  Wimpole  Street,  are 
really  adopting  the  very  surest  means  of  retarding  that  pious  con- 
summation. Like  his  philosophical  friend,  of  whom  Mr.  Froude 
somewhere  tells  us,  they  believe  in  the  progress  of  humanity,  but 
they  cannot  narrow  their  sympathies  to  so  small  a  thing  as  their 
own  native  country.  It  is,  in  short,  the  "  old,  old  story,"  to  use 
Mr.  Grant's  words,  of  Mrs.  Pardiggle  over  again.  We  all  re- 
member that  lady's  "knowledge  of  the  poor,"  her  "capacity  of 
doing  charitable  business,"  her  love  of  hard  work,  the  impossi- 
bility of  disheartening  or  fatiguing  her.  We  all  remember  what 
these  estimable  qualities  ended  in.  If  the  people  of  whom  we 
have  been  speaking  would  avoid  a  similar  fate,  they  must  do  what 
Erasmus  advised  the  theologians  to  do  who  were  sworn  to  Luther's 
destruction — they  must  scream  less  and  think  more. 


THE  FENAYROU  CASE. 

THE  crime  for  which  Marin,  Lucien,  and  Gabrielle  Fenayrou 
were  tried  and  convicted  at  Versailles  was  of  such  an  extra- 
ordinary nature,  and  the  result  of  the  trial  was  in  one  respect  so 
different  from  the  usual  result  of  great  criminal  cases,  that  it  is 
permissible  to  disregard  the  rule  which  condemns  remarkable 
causes  to  oblivion  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  and  to  speak  of  a 
conviction  which  took  place  as  long  ago  as  last  week.  Seldom  has 
a  more  hideous  tale  of  mystery  and  horror  been  told  in  a  court  of 
justice,  and,  strange  to  say,  in  spite  of  all  that  a  court  of  justice 
— and  that  a  French  court — could  do,  it  still  remains  but  half  told. 
Usually  when  there  is  a  conviction  in  a  great  criminal  case  the 
facts  are  all  fairly  cleared  up,  and  little  room  is  left  for  any  reason- 
able doubt  on  important  points  ;  but  in  Vaffaire  Fenmjrou  the  trial 
has  not  by  any  means  thoroughly  dispelled  the  mystery  which  en- 
veloped the  crime.  That  Marin  Fenayrou  deserved  death  ;  that  his 
wife  was,  if  possible,  more  guilty  than  he,  and  merited  the  same 
punishment;  and  that  Lucien  Fenayrou  deserved,  at  the  very  least, 
the  sentence  he  received,  can  hardly  be  disputed  by  any  one  ;  but 
why  they  committed  the  murder  is  not  easy  to  say.  In  spite  of 
all  that  the  French  police,  the  President,  and  the  Procureur  de  la 
Republique  could  do,  ouly  conjectural  reasons  could  be  found 
for  the  horrible  act,  and  the  ghastly  story  remains  like  the  opening 
chapter  in  a  criminal  romance,  in  which  the  true  cause  of  the 
crime  is  studiously  concealed  from  the  reader,  who  is  left  to 
exercise  his  ingenuity  in  guessing. 

In  order  to  show  how  peculiar  this  very  remarkable  case  was, 
and  to  indicate  the  possible  reasons  for  the  murder,  it  is  necessary, 
at  the  risk  of  repeating  what  is  familiar,  to  recapitulate  the  facts 
somewhat  fullyr.  From  the  evidence  given  in  the  trial  which  took 
place  at  Versailles  on  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  in  last 
week,  it  appeared  that  Marin  Fenayrou,  the  principal  assassin,  was 
a  druggist  by  trade,  and  that  for  some  time  he  bore  a  highly 
respectable  character.  In  1869  he  entered  the  service  of  a  widow 
named  Gibon,  who  owned  a  druggist's  shop,  and  she  apparently 
found  his  character  contrast  most  favourably  with  that  of  other 
assistants  whom  she  had  previously  employed.  After  a  time  he 
bought  the  shop  from  her  on  credit,  and,  with  that  combination  of 
business  and  sentiment  which  is  so  peculiarly  French,  asked  for 
the  hand  of  her  daughter  Gabrielle  in  marriage.  Mme.  Gibon 
seems  to  have  given  him  her  child  willingly  enough,  but  the  girl, 
who  was  only  seventeen  years  old,  waS'Said  greatly  to  dislike  the 
match,  and  even  to  have  an  aversion  to  Fenayrou.  Although, 
however,  as  after  events  showed,  ready  enough  to  com- 
mit hideous  sin,  she  was  not  prepared  to  disobey  her 
mother,  and  she  married  him.  In  1872,  Aubert,  the  man 
who  was  afterwards  murdered,  entered  Fenayrou's  service, 
and  he  lived  for  two  years  on  intimate  terms  with  him 
and  his  wife.  From  the  reports  of  the  case  it  does  not  appear 
that  during  this  time  there  was  anything  wrong  in  the  relations 
between  him  and  the  young  Mme.  Fenayrou.  In  1 874  M.  Aubert 
left  the  shop  for  the  necessary  period  of  military  service.  In  1 876 
he  returned,  and  after  a  time  became  the  lover,  or  rather  one  of 
the  lovers,  of  Mme.  Fenayrou,  and  apparently  he  and  his  mistress 
behaved  in  such  a  way  that  their  liaison  became  known  to  many. 
It  was  strongly  maintained  by  the  prosecutioD,  and  to  some  extent 
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shown  by  evidence  of  no  inconsiderable  weight,  that  from  an  early 
date  Fenayrou  must  have  been  aware  of  the  relations  between 
Aubert  and  his  wife.  These,  indeed,  were  so  notorious  that  he  re- 
ceived a  nickname  in  his  quarter.  In  the  year  1879  anonymous 
letters  were  sent  him.  Friends  gave  him  hints,  if  indeed  they  did 
not  give  him  more  definite  information.  His  brother-in-law  stated 
that  he  was  aware  of  the  intrigue  long  ago,  his  brother  Lucien  was 
alleged  to  have  spoken  to  him  about  it,  and  indeed  he  himself  seems 
to  have  felt  or  affected  indignation  at  times.  The  portress  stated 
that  she  had  often  seen  Gabrielle  kiss  her  lover,  and  that  all 
the  house  joked  about  the  affair.  There  was  then  very  strong 
«vidence  to  justify  the  State  Prosecutor's  emphatic  assertion  that 
Fenayrou  was  for  long  aware  of  the  adulterous  intrigue  between 
his  wife  and  the  assistant,  and  from  their  verdict  the  jury  clearly 
seem  to  have  considered  that  this  assertion  was  borne  out  by  the 
evidence.  It  should,  however,  be  stated  that  in  the  confession, 
which  will  be  presently  spoken  of,  Fenayrou  and  his  wife  declared 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  relations  between  her  and  Aubert 
until  March  in  the  present  year.  They  had  very  obvious  reasons 
for  making  this  statement,  which  was  directly  contradicted  by 
part  of  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution.  Amongst  the  great  mass 
of  evidence  which  was  adduced  was  some  very  remarkable 
testimony,  which  possibly  indicates  the  clue  to  the  whole 
mysterious  crime.  Dr.  Uurand,  in  practice  at  St.  Aubin-sur-Mer, 
knew  Aubert's  mother,  and  heard  apparently  of  what  was  going 
on,  and  desiring,  it  would  seem,  to  give  the  young  man  friendly 
adfice,  said  to  him  once  when  he  was  at  Aubin-sur-Mer  that  when 
people  had  set  up  in  business  they  should  avoid  amourettes, 
especially  with  married  women.  Aubert  answered  that  when  one 
had  people  in  one's  power  one  did  not  fear  them  ;  and  this  singular 
■reply,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  made  it,  seem  very  deeply  to 
have  impressed  his  well-meaning  counsellor,  who  drew  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  was  a  secret,  perhaps  relating  to  poisoning,  between 
Fenayrou  and  Aubert. 

In  the  years  which  followed  Aubert's  return  to  Fenayrou's 
shop  the  business  of  the  latter  gradually  declined,  and  went  from 
bad  to  worse.  He  neglected  it  himself,  betted  and  gambled, 
cheating  at  cards,  according  to  one  witness.  At  last  he  got  into 
such  desperate  straits  for  money  that  he  forged  labels  of  the 
Iiunyadi  Janos  water,  and  put  them  on  bottles  which  he  filled 
with  some  concoction  of  his  own.  The  fraud  was  discovered,  and 
Fenayrou  was  tried  and  imprisoned  for  it.  Before  this  misfortune 
befel  him  he  had  fallen  out  with  his  assistant,  who,  he  alleged, 
had  become  overbearing  and  impertinent;  and,  after  a  good  deal 
■of  quarrelling,  Aubert  was  dismissed.  After  a  time  the  relations 
between  him  and  Mme.  Fenayrou  seem  to  have  become  much 
colder,  and  before  Fenayrou  resolved  on  murdering  him  they 
had  apparently  ceased  altogether.  The  woman  took  another 
lover,  and,  in  the  curious  French  fashion,  Aubert  advertised 
for  a  wife.  After  the  quarrel  between  Fenayrou  and  his  assistant 
events  occurred  which  seem  to  confirm  the  surmise  of  Dr. 
Durand.  Aubert  had  in  his  possession  some  letters  which  the 
Fenayrous  were  very  anxious  to  get  from  him.  According  to  the 
Procureur  de  la  Ke'publique,  they  made  numerous  efforts  to 
■obtain  possession  of  them.  The  woman's  mother,  Mme.  Gibon, 
came  to  their  aid,  visited  Aubert  at  his  shop,  and  de- 
manded the  letters  from  him.  He  refused  them;  where- 
upon she  called  him  canaille,  struck  him  in  the  face,  and 
told  him  he  would  repent  acting  thus.  Aubert  after  this 
wrote  to  Mme.  Fenayrou  a  very  guarded  letter,  in  which  he  de- 
manded an  interview  with  her  and  her  husband.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  this  seems  just  such  a  course  as  might  be  pursued 
by  a  man  who  desired  to  tell  his  enemies  that,  if  they  continued 
to  persecute  him,  he  would  reveal  everything,  come  what  might, 
but  who  was  too  cautious  to  put  the  threat  in  writing.  If  the 
letters  were  nothing  but  the  silly  effusions  of  Mme.  Fenayrou,  who 
probably  had  written  love  letters  to  many  men,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  what  was  to  be  gained  by  the  interview  which  Aubert  asked 
for. 

According  to  the  culprits'  confessions,  it  was  only  a  short  time 
"before  the  scene  with  Mme.  Gibon  that  Fenayrou  became  certain  of 
his  wife's  infidelity  with  Aubert.  He  picked  up,  it  was  said,  an 
envelope  addressed  to  her  in  Aubert's  handwriting,  and  there  was 
a  violent  scene  between  them.  Three  days  afterwards,  on  the 
husband's  promising  to  forgive  whatever  might  have  happened, 
the  wife  confessed  everything,  and  the  husband  declared  his  inten- 
tion of  killing  her  sometime  paramour,  and  said  that  if  she  refused 
to  aid  him,  he  would  kill  their  two  children.  Awed  by  this 
-tremendous  threat,  she  agreed  to  help  him  to  assassinate  Aubert. 
The  mother  then  made  the  attempt  to  get  possession  of  the  letters 
which  has  just  been  described,  and,  after  it  had  failed,  the  plan 
for  the  murder  was  devised.  Fenayrou  hired  a  lonely  house,  at 
Chatou,  near  Paris,  and  his  wife,  by  his  direction,  wrote  an 
affectionate  letter  to  Aubert  proposing  a  rendezvous.  No 
answer  came  to  this,  and  a  second  letter  of  the  same  kind  was 
answered  by  a  frigid  refusal  to  see  her.  Thereupon  Fenayrou 
declared,  according  to  his  own  account,  that  since  the  man  could 
not  be  enticed  by  sentiment,  he  should  be  enticed  by  mercenary 
means,  and  a  third  letter  was  written  offering  Aubert  2,000  francs 
if  he  would  come.  It  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  the  extreme 
improbability  of  parts  of  this  story.  We  do  not  gather  from  the 
reports  whether  the  third  letter  to  Aubert  was  found  and  produced 
in  court,  but,  in  any  case,  it  is  certain  that  by  some  means 
Aubert  was  induced  to  promise  to  meet  Mme.  Fenayrou.  To  kill 
him  the  husband  made  full  preparation.  He  first  of  all  bought  a 
wolf  or  wild  boar  trap,  in  which  he  intended  literally  to  catch  his 


victim  ;  but  on  consideration  he  abandoned  this  idea,  and,  fearing 
that  he  and  his  wife  might  not  be  able  to  do  the  work  between 
them,  called  to  his  aid  his  brother  Lucien,  who,  with  astounding 
facility,  consented  to  aid  him.  On  May  18,  the  day  fixed  for  the 
murder,  the  three  went  to  Chatou  and  grot  everything 
in  readiness,  and  then  returned  to  Paris  and  dined  tran- 
quilly at  a  restaurant.  When  dinner  was  over,  the 
brothers  started  again  for  Chatou,  and  Mme.  Fenayrou  went  to 
church,  where  she  remained  for  an  hour.  At  the  appointed 
time  she  met  her  former  lover  in  the  Passage  du  Havre,  and  they 
went  down  to  Chatou  together.  After  they  entered  the  house  she 
contrived  that  he  should  leave  his  hat  in  the  passage,  so  that  his 
head  might  be  bare  for  the  murderer  to  strike.  From  the  passage 
she  led  him  into  the  room  where  Fenayrou  was  concealed,  and 
lighted  a  candle  there.  As  soon  as  she  had  done  this,  her  husband 
appeared  from  behind  the  door,  and  struck  Aubert  on  the  neck 
with  the  hammer.  Whether  Mme.  Fenayrou  actually  held  him  in 
her  arms,  so  as  tp  prevent  him  defending  himself  at  this  moment 
or  later  on,  and  whether  she  or  her  husband  finally  stabbed  him 
with  a  sword-stick,  is  not  clear.  Fenayrou  declared  that  he  stabbed 
him,  saying,  "  Miserable,  tu  m'as  fait  souffrir  par  le  cceur  et  tu 
periras  par  le  cceur,"  which  is  just  such  a  piece  of  melodramatic 
rubbish  as  a  French  criminal  would  be  likely  to  invent.  What  is 
certain  is,  that  the  man's  skull  was  beaten  in,  and  that  he  was  also 
stabbed.  When  the  butchery  was  finished,  the  body  was  stripped, 
some  lead  gas-piping  was  wound  round  it,  to  make  it  sink,  and  it 
was  carried  away  and  thrown  into  the  Seine.  The  lead-piping 
used  was  not,  it  seems,  heavy  enough,  and  in  time  the  corpse 
rose,  and  after  the  police,  who  do  not  seem  to  have  been  very 
expeditious  in  the  matter,  had  made  full  inquiries,  the  Fenayrous 
were  arrested. 

What  is  extraordinary  about  their  crime,  and  distinguishes  it 
from  most  of  the  great  crimes  on  record,  is  its  apparently  motive- 
less character.  It  may  be  said,  of  course,  that  Fenayrou  killed 
Aubert  because  Aubert  was  his  wife's  lover,  and  that  a  stronger 
reason  for  killing  a  man  than  this  can  hardly  be ;  but,  as  we 
have  endeavoured  to  point  out,  the  evidence  does  not  support  this 
view,  simple  as  it  seems  at  first  sight.  It  was  apparently  shown 
at  the  trial  that  Fenayrou  must  have  been  cognizant  for  long  of 
his  wife's  infidelity.  The  evidence  tended  to  prove  that,  though 
now  and  then  roused  to  anger,  he  was  in  the  main  indifferent  to 
his  wife's  irregularities,  gross  as  they  were  ;  and,  when  Aubert 
grew  cold,  she  immediately  consoled  herself  with  another  lover 
without  seemingly  any  objection  on  the  part  of  her  husband.  It 
seems  absurd  to  ^suppose  that  a  man  who  ignored  a  liaison  which 
was  the  talk  of  the  whole  neighbourhood,  and  then  another  which 
followed  it,  would  suddenly  be  roused  to  frantic  jealousy  by  the 
sight  of  an  envelope  addressed  to  his  wife ;  and  it  seems  equally 
absurd  to  suppose  that  a  husband  who  put  up  with  his  wife's  in- 
fidelity for  years  would,  when  one  intrigue  had  come  to  an  end, 
and  had  been  succeeded  by  another,  suddenly  turn  round  and  kill 
the  first  paramour,  while  acquiescing  in,  or  at  all  events  remain- 
ing singularly  blind  to,  the  second  liaison.  It  seems  difficult  to 
doubt  that  the  State  Prosecutor  was  right  in  maintaining  that 
the  desire  to  be  revenged  for  a  foul  wrong  was  not  what 
prompted  Fenayrou  to  murder  Aubert.  What,  then,  was 
the  motive  for  this  hideous  assassination  ?  The  question 
will  probably  never  be  answered  with  certainty,  or  with  anything 
approaching  to  certainty,  but  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  that 
it  may  be  answered  conjecturally.  Perhaps  this  great  crime 
points  to  another  and  equally  dark  crime  behind.  The  strange 
expression  used  by  Aubert  to  Dr.  Durand,  the  strenuous  attempts 
to  obtain  the  letters,  the  determination  to  get  rid  of  the  man  at  all 
hazards,  his  desire  for  an  interview,  all  tend  to  show  that  he  had 
some  power  over  Fenayrou,  due  perhaps  to  knowledge  of  a 
crime  committed  by  Fenayrou,  which  drove  the  latter  to  despera- 
tion. This  view  was  taken  by  the  Judge,  and  must  have  been 
taken  by  the  jury,  as  they  must  have  thought  that  Fenayrou  did 
not  kill  Aubert  because  Aubert  was  his  wife's  lover,  or  they  would 
not  have  found  him,  as  they  did,  guilty  of  murder,  and  have  al- 
lowed extenuating  circumstances  in  the  case  of  the  wife.  French 
juries  have  no  tolerance  for  marital  infidelity,  and  have  consider- 
able sympathy  for  husbands  who  avenge  their  wrongs  by  killing 
the  men  who  have  outraged  them.  The  jury,  then,  must  have 
accepted  the  arguments  of  the  Judge  and  of  the  State  Prosecutor, 
and  probably  they  were  right  in  doing  so.  It  cannot,  however,  be 
said  that  the  matter  was  made  clear,  or  nearly  clear.  Although 
there  are  some  grounds  for  the  hypothesis  we  have  put  forward, 
its  truth  is  far  from  being  demonstrated.  When  French  justice 
takes  a  case  in  hand,  it  usually  gets  to  the  bottom  of  it ;  but  here 
it  does  not  possess  le  mot  de  Tenigme,  and,  unless  a  further  con- 
fession by  the  convicts  explains  everything,  the  Chatou  murder  will 
probably  remain  one  of  the  most  mysterious  crimes  on  record. 


THE  THEATRES. 

TO  what  base  uses  names  as  well  as  men  may  return  !    It  is 
difficult  to  avoid  some  such  reflection  as  this  in  looking  at 
the  entertainment  provided  for  playgoers  at  certain  London  theatres 

during  the  autumn  season.    That  the  same  name — melodrama  

should  contain  at  once  such  work  as  that  of  the  great  Dumas,  and, 
to  mention  an  equally  great  melodramatist,  as  that  of  Bouchardy, 
and  such  stuff  as  that  which  is  put  before  the  audiences  who  go  to 
Drury  Lane  to  see  Pluck,  is  remarkable  enough.    Nor  need  we  go 
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back  to  the  time  of  Bouchardy  to  find  reason  for  surprise.  The  aged 
playgoer  who  remembers  the  production  by  M.  Fechter  of  a 
piece  called  The  Golden  Daggers  at  the  Princess's  Theatre,  and 
who  also  remembers  that  it  met  with  but  scant  applause,  may 
■well  b9  astonished  when  he  reads  the  laudatory  notices  of  Pluck 
quoted  in  the  daily  papers.  ^Ye  have  selected  this  now  almost 
forgotten  piece  as  an  illustration,  bocause,  if  it  is  true  that  it  did 
not  deserve  to  succeed,  it  is  certainly  true  that  it  deserved  to  suc- 
ceed infinitely  more  than  such  a  production  as  Pluck  deserves  to 
succeed.  It  was  full  of  absurdities  and  impossibilities,  but  there 
■was  a  kind  of  thread  to  string  it  together.  Its  scenic  effects  were 
not  less  striking,  and  were  immeasurably  more  artistic,  than  those 
of  the  plays  which  it  has  become  the  rule  to  produce  at  Drury 
Lane  at  this  time  of  the  year.  It  was  well  acted  throughout, 
and  there  was  something,  extravagant  and  wild  enough  indeed, 
but  still  something,  for  the  actors  to  deal  with.  M.  Fechter 
played  the  hero,  and  there  is  little  need  to  say  anything  as 
to  the  respective  merits  of  M.  Fechter  and  Mr.  Augustus 
Harris  ;  M.  Fechter  was  responsible  for  the  stage  management 
and  the  scenic  effects  ;  and  here,  again,  there  is  little  need 
to  suggest  any  comparison  between  the  manager  of  The  Golden 
Daggers  and  the  manager  of  Pluck.  The  Golden  Daggers  was 
full  of  wild  surprises  and  "  effects,"  but  they  all  had  some 
connexion  with  the  action  of  the  piece.  M.  Fechter,  if  we  re- 
member rightly,  appeared  as  a  Mexican  chief,  who  was  tempo- 
rarily disguised  and  employed  as  a  hired  piano-player  at  an  evening 
party.  There  was  a  wicked  Baronet  upon  whom  the  Mexican  had 
vowed  vengeance,  and  there  was  a  wicked  money-lender  upon 
■whom  a  lied  Indian  had  vowed  vengeance.  There  were,  of  course, 
all  kinds  of  difficulties  before  the  vengeances  were  attained;  there 
■was  a  scene  in  a  thieves'  cellar,  at  the  end  of  which  the  whole 
scene,  witn  the  people  engaged  in  it,  sank  bodily  through  the 
stage;  and  there  was  a  final  scene,  arranged  with  rare  skill  and 
beauty  of  decoration,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  during  which 
there  was  a  desperate  combat  with  knives  between  the  Baronet 
and  the  Mexican,  and  at  the  end  of  which  the  Bed  Indian  delibe- 
rately pulled  on  his  moccasins  (which  he  had  hitheito  refused  to 
wear)  as  a  sign  that  he  had  got  rid  of  the  wicked  money-lender. 
Miss  Carlotta  Leclercq.  Miss  Elsworthy,  Mr.  Jordan,  Mr.  Shore, 
Mr.  Widdicomb,  and,  above  all,  M.  Fechter,  brought  their  skill 
of  acting  to  bear  upon  this  piece,  a  piece  which  was  by  no  means 
ill  written. 

To  say  that  Pluck  is  well  written,  or  well  arranged,  or  even  well 
stage-managed,  would  be  to  commit  oneself  to  a  singularly  rash 
statement.  There  is  in  a  sense  plenty  of  situation  in  it,  but  the 
authors'  sense  of  "  situation"  is  far  removed,  indeed,  from  that  of 
the  dramatists  and  playwrights  to  whom  they  would  have  done 
well  to  turn  lor  instruction.  The  piece  is  wanting  entirely  in  the 
one  thing  necessary  to  a  decent  play — human  interest.  There  is  a 
good  young  man,  and  there  is  a  bad  young  man  ;  there  is  a  feeble 
old  man,  who  is  pretty  soon  disposed  of,  and  there  is  a  benevolent 
old  man,  who  gets  set  upon  by  an  impossible  crowd  in  an  impos- 
sible siege  of  a  London  bank,  and  whose  wig  is  arranged  to  dis- 
play revolting  and  needless  evidences  of  his  having  been  "  cut 
over"  with  a  brickbat  or  a  bludgeon.  There  is  a  young  woman, 
played  by  that  excellent  actress  Miss  Lydia  Foote,  who  has  prac- 
tically nothing  to  do.  There  are  scenes  which  seem  to  have 
mighty  little  to  do  with  each  other,  and  there  is  a  conclusion 
with  the  tolerably  well-worn  device  of  a  burning  house,  which  is 
no  conclusion,  since  it  is  impossible  to  guess  what  becomes  of  the 
Cbiel  characters.  The  bad  young  man  is  incredibly  bad,  the  good 
young  man  incredibly  good;  the  eil'ect  of  what  is  presumably  the 
"  seusation  "  scene  is  amazingly  puerile  and  feeble.  It  was  more 
ambitious  than  wise  from  any  point  of  view  to  aim  at  representing 
the  wreck  of  a  railway  train,  complicated  with  a  subsequent  col- 
lision with  another  train,  in  full  view  of  the  audience  and  close 
down  to  the  float ;  but  such  an  ambition  might  surely,  in  these 
days  of  stage  carpenters'  ingenuity,  have  found  some  better  method 
of  gratification  than  that  which  is  found  at  Drury  Lane.  The 
spectacle  of  a  toy  train,  heralded  by  a  vast  smell  of  squibs, 
coming  on  to  the  stage  .at  a  snail's  pace,  its  engine  upsetting 
over  a  sleeper  (which  one  man,  by  no  means  robust  in  health  or 
strength,  has  torn  up  without  difficulty),  and  gravely  turning  over 
ou  its  side  and  lying  there  amid  a  burning  of  red  fire  until  another 
toy-engine  comes  on  in  an  opposite  direction  and  goes  through  a 
like  performance  with  equal  gravity,  is  as  childish  a  thing  as  has 
been  seen  upon  the  stage.  That  in  a  collision  intended  to  be  so 
serious  nobody  should  seem  to  be  hurt  is,  in  a  production  of  this 
sort,  not  worth  mentioning.  Not  less  outrageous,  perhaps  more 
outrageous,  since  railway  collisions,  however  poorly  they  may  be 
indicated  on  the  stage,  do  occur  in  real  life,  is  the  attack  referred 
to  on  a  London  bank.  Here  there  is  a  great  shouting  and  throwing 
of  dummy  brickbats,  and  one  pane  of  real  glass  well  down 
the  stage  is  broken  with  much  ceremony.  What  this  has  to  do 
with  the  action  of  the  piece,  and  why  so  monstrously  absurd  a 
scene  should  be  gratuitously  introduced,  it  is  not  more  easy  to  dis- 
cover than  why  the  bad  young  man  should  murder  the  feeble 
banker  (having  conveniently  slipped  away  from  his  handcuffs  and 
the  collision  in  order  to  do  so,  and  to  prove  in  some  unknown  way 
an  alibi),  and  then,  proposing  to  conceal  the  body  in  the  strong- 
room, whieh,  according  to  the  invariable  rule  of  real  life,  is  part  of 
the  banker's  drawing-room,  should  find  himself  face  to  face  with 
a  creature  of  his  own  who  has  got  shut  up  in  the  strong  room. 
But,  indeed,  it  would  be  idle  to  discuss  such  a  piece  as  Pluck  at 
all,  were  it  not  for  the  quoted  notices  referred  to — notices  which 
seem  to  argue  a  curious,  and  a  not  altogether  pleasing,  change  of 


critical  attitude.  It  is  seldom  that  a  really  good  play  or  really 
good  piece  of  acting  escapes  recognition  at  the  hands  of  critics ; 
but  the  value  of  this  recognition  is  hardly  increased  by  the  fact  of 
its  being  extended  also  to  such  plays  as  Pluck,  and  especially  to 
one  such  piece  of  acting  as  is  to  be  found  in  it. 

A.  "  melodrama,"  for  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  other  name  for  it, 
of  another  and  a  different  sort  has  been  introduced  at  Her  Majesty's 
by  an  American  company.  This,  which  purports  to  be  a  dramatic 
version  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  is  not  less  a  succession  of  incoherent 
scenes  than  is  the  piece  to  which  we  have  already  referred.  Mrs. 
Stowe's  novel  is  so  generally  known  that  it  is  possible  to  pick 
out  the  pieces,  so  to  speak  ;  whereas  one  would  be  sorry  to  think 
that  any  given  novelist  had,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  provided 
the  materials  for  Pluck.  There  is  at  least  some  kind  of  human 
interest  in  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  however  much  it  may  be  distorted, 
find  it  is  certainly  distorted  a  good  deal.  As  in  fluoh  the 
wretchedly-managed  railway  disaster  seems  to  assert  itself  as  a 
sensational  attraction  of  the  piece,  so  as  to  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin, 
posters  and  advertisements  have  been  largely  employed  to  draw 
attention  to  the  "  trained  bloodhounds :'  which  are  brought 
on  the  stage  to  pursue  Eliza  in  her  perilous  flight  over  the 
ice.  The  scene  of  the  river  with  breaking  ice,  it  may  be 
admitted,  is  well  managed — better  managed,  indeed,  than  any- 
thing that  is  to  be  seen  at  Drury  Lane.  To  what  breed  of 
dogs  the  "  trained  bloodhounds  "  belong  it  would  be  difficult  for 
any  one  but  an  expert  to  determine.  They  appear  to  be  gentle 
creatures,  with  possibly  unnecessary  muzzles,  who  do  their  barking 
aud  spiriting  with  much  grace  and  discretion.  The  piece — if  it  can 
be  called  a  piece — consists  of  an  alternation  of  what  we  may  call 
"  religion  "  aud  "  revolver  "  scenes.  That  the  pious  scenes  should  be 
in  the  best  taste  is  not  to  be  expected,  and  indeed  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  Licenser  of  Plays  might  not  have  done  well 
to  exercise  his  discretionary  power  with  regard  to  them.  The 
spectaclo  of  a  man  with  a  blacked  face  singing  hymns  and  utter- 
ing prayerful  sentiments  to  a  precocious  little  girl — who  ought  to 
be  at  home  and  in  bed — on  the  stage,  is  by  no  means  pleasing,  and 
still  less  pleasing  is  the  travesty  subsequently  presented  of  fhe 
deathbed  of  the  same  little  girl  surrounded  by  adoring  friends  and 
relations.  The  Licenser  may,  no  doubt,  have  his  reasons  for  letting 
these  things  pass  unchallenged,  but,  as  he  has  done  so,  there  seems 
to  be  no  logical  excuse  for  the  action  which  he  took  as  regards 
the  prologue  to  Mejistofele.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  he  improved 
Mefistofele,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  taste  aud  of  that  of 
art,  by  what  he  did,  but  it  is  equally  true  that,  in  leaving 
untouched  a  scene  which  is  calculated  to  offend  all  really  reli- 
gious people,  to  say  nothing  of  the  scenes  which  go  in  the  same 
direction  in  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  he  may  be  thought  to  have  been 
wanting  in  discretion.  For  the  rest,  it  remains  to  be  said  that 
there  is  some  clever  acting  in  the  hash  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  novel, 
notably  in  the  "  revolver  "  scenes,  but  that  the  whole  thing,  apart 
from  the  objections  which  we  have  found,  is  curiously  wearisome 
and  depressing. 

At  the  Adelphi  Mr.  Warner's  fine  temperament  and  undoubted 
resources  are  thrown  away  upon  a  revival  of  Drink,  Mr.  Charles 
Keade's  English  dramatic  version  of  M.  Zola's  sickening  novel. 
This  is  yet  another  kind  of  "melodrama"  —  in  some  ways  a 
better  kind,  since  a  work  of  Mr.  Charles  Eeade's  could  hardly 
be  entirely  without  literary  merit ;  in  another  way  a  worse 
kind,  since  the  literary  and  dramatic  merit  is,  so  far  as  one 
can  judge,  entirely  subordinated  to  the  repulsive  and  uninteresting 
scene  in  which  Mr.  Warner  has  the  task  of  simulating  as  best  he 
can  the  physical  horrors  of  the  effect  of  a  bottle  of  brandy  on  a 
man  to  whom  brandy  is  poison.  It  matters  little  whether  Mr. 
Keade  or  the  French  dramatist  is  responsible  for  the  gross  im- 
probabilities of  this  scene,  amongst  which  is  that  of  a  patient 
being  sent  out  starving  and  in  a  completely  unsafe  state  from  a 
first-rate  hospital.  One  can  only  be  sorry  that  Mr.  Leade  wrote 
it,  and  that  Mr.  Warner  has  to  play  it. 

At  the  Savoy,  which  certainly  answers  its  reputation  of  being  the 
coolest  theatre  in  London,  Patience  still  runs  its  course,  aud  its  long 
continuance  seems  not  to  have  told  upon  the  vivacity  and  care  of  its 
chief  performers,  notably  of  Mr.  Grossmith,  whose  Bunthorne  is  as 
well  conceived,  as  funny,  and  as  well  sung  as  ever.  It  is  only  to 
be  regretted  that  time  has  not  had  the  effect  of  improving  Mr. 
Barrington's  curiously  and  persistently  false  intonation.  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  reason  why  Patience  should  ever  stop  ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  we  trust  that  certain  rumours  as  to  the  revival  of  The 
Sorcerer,  perhaps  the  best  of  the  whole  series  of  Messrs.  Gilbert 
aud  Sullivan's  operas,  may  not  be  unfounded. 


REVIEWS. 


MITRA'S  INDO-ARYAXS.* 

THIS  is  one  of  the  multitude  of  books  made  up  of  old  materials, 
the  appearance  of  which  in  a  connected  form  is  the  result  of 
an  afterthought.  Most  men  who  write  at  all  have  written  for 
periodicals  of  one  kind  or  another ;  and,  as  contributions  to  journals 
and  newspapers  are  apt  to  be  forgotten,  the  temptation  to  dig  them 


*  Indo- Aryans :  Contributions  towards  the  Elucidation  of  their  Ancient 
and  Mediaeval  History.  By  Kajendralala  Mitra,  LL.D.,  C.I.E.  Loduou 
and  Cakutta.  1881. 
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up  from  their  graves  and  brin^r  them  out  in  a  new  dress  is  widely  ' 
felt,  and  is  perhaps  natural.  The  wisdom  or  lolly  of  this  course  I 
depends  entirely  on  the  nature  of  the  materials  brought  out  of  their 
old  resting-places.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  common  prudence 
would  leave  them  undisturbed  ;  but  there  are  some  exceptions,  and 
•we  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  case  of  Mr.  Mitra  is  one  of  them.  ! 
Not  a  few  of  the  chapters  in  these  two  volumes  of  papers,  contri-  I 
bated  chiefly  to  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  touch 
on  questious  which  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  definitively  settled, 
and  which  for  all  genuine  historical  students  possess  both  interest 
and  importance.  Our  ideas  of  the  Aryan  conquerors  of  India  are 
by  no  means  what  they  were  thirty  or  forty  ye.irs  ago  ;  but  there 
are  reasons  for  thinking  that  they  differed  from  their  descendants 
even  more  widely  than  scholars  generally  are  aware,  and  on  this 
subject  Mr.  Mitra  submits  to  us  some  remarkable  evidence  and 
some  strange  illustrations.  A  good  deal  has  been  written  lately 
about  caste  ;  but  Mr.  Mitra'^  remarks  may  be  reasonably  taken 
into  consideration  even  by  those  who  may  think  that  Pro- 
fessor Max  Puncker,  in  his  "History  of  Antiquity,"  has  left  little 
more  to  to  be  said  on  the  matter.  Mr.  Mitra  has,  however, 
a  more  cogent  reason  for  re-opening  some  questions  which 
he  handles  pretty  thoroughly  in  his  opening  chapters  ,  nor  are  we 
disposed  to  say  that  the  reason  which  satisfies  himself  is  without 
force  for  others.  If  a  mistake  has  been  made  which,  unless  it  be 
corrected,  must  distort  our  conceptions  of  Aryan  life  in  India 
before  the  rise  of  Buddhism,  and  lead  to  like  blunders  about  the 
course  of  things  elsewhere,  it  is  well  to  see  what  may  be  done 
towards  ascertaining  the  real  facts  of  the  case. 

To  some,  perhaps  to  many,  of  his  English  readers,  it  will  be  no 
cause  for  surprise  that  Mr.  Mitra's  complaint  should  He  against 
one  who  professes  to  speak  with  peculiar,  and  indeed  with  unique, 
authority.  The  matter  as  to  which  he  feels  himself  specially 
aggrieved  is  one  which  relates  to  architecture  ;  and  on  all  points 
falling  within  the  domain  of  this,  the  queen  or  mistress  of  all  arts, 
we  know,  or  at  least  we  have  been  told,  that  there  is  no  one 
whose  words  may  be  set  in  the  balance  with  the  dicta  of  Mr. 
Fergusson.  His  name,  indeed,  carries  us  back  to  controversies  ex- 
tended over  more  than  a  generation,  and  as  to  which  we  scarcely 
venture  to  say  that  they  are  closed,  although  from  want  of  due 
enlightenment  we  might  suppose  that  they  were.  By  some  strange 
fate  the  impression  left  on  our  memory  is  that  in  these  contro- 
versies Mr.  l''ergusson  was  always  in  the  wrong,  although  he  will 
have  it  that  he  was  always  right,  and  that  indubitably.  Tlie  impres- 
sion left  on  the  mind  of  Mr.  Bajendralala  Mitra  is  precisely  the  same  ; 
and  perhaps  we  may  be  not  far  wrong  in  suspecting  that  Mr. 
Fergusson  is  armed  against  expostulations  which  may  come  from 
him  or  from  any  one  else  by  the  triple  armour  of  a  knowledge 
which  he  shares  with  no  one  else.  He  speaks,  indeed,  as  nothing 
less  than  a  prophet ;  and  prophets  usually  have  no  great  liking  for 
those  who  presume  to  question  or  to  contradict  their  utterances. 
Unluckily,  he  has  n«ver  been  able  to  get  a  large  following.  Cir- 
cumstances have  always  beenagainsthim.  When  he  propounded  his 
theory — we  ought  rather  to  say  when  he  announced  the  fact — that  the 
present  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  was  a  forgery  of 
the  Crusading  ages,  and  that  the  real  church  built  by  Constantine 
over  the  grave  of  the  Saviour  was  none  other  than  the  building 
hnown  as  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  he  was  at  once  grieved  and  wroth 
at  finding  that  he  was  speaking  in  a  language  not  understood  of 
the  people,  and  that  the  few  who  were  versed  in  it  were  alto- 
gether against  him.  In  this  country,  it  seems  that  there  was 
only  one  man  who  was  qualified,  "  both  by  his  knowledge  of 
architecture  and  of  the  authorities,  to  give  a  decided  opinion  on 
the  subject,"  and  this  was  Professor  Willis.  But,  as  ill-luck  would 
have  it,  Professor  Willis  had  publicly  committed  himself  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  present  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  stands 
on  the  foundations  of  a  building  raised  by  Constantine,  but  sub- 
sequently destroyed.  Mr.  Lewin  agreed  with  Professor  Willis ; 
but  then  Mr.  Lewin  knew  nothing  whatever  of  architecture.  Count 
de  Vogue  knew  a  good  deal ;  but  he,  too,  chose  the  wrong  path, 
either  because  "  his  opinions  were  biassed  by  sincere  devotion  to 
his  infallible  Church,"  or  because  he  reasoned  after  a  method 
which  was  wholly  beyond  Mr.  Fergusson's  comprehension.  In 
short,  neither  these  men  nor  sundry  other  critic3  whom  he 
summarily  set  aside  as  hopelessly  incompetent  would  admit  his 
claims  to  reconstruct  the  architectural  history  of  Palestine  or  any 
other  country  in  obedience  to  his  sense  of  the  course  which  things 
ought  to  have  taken,  if  they  did  not  take  them. 

If  the  mission  of  a  prophet  cannot  be  lightly  taken  up,  it  cannot 
be  lightly  put  aside  ;  and  the  problems  relating  to  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  are  not  the  only  puzzles  which  a  power  of  divina- 
tion, founded  like  Niebuhr's  on  a  wide  and  vast  experience,  can 
-alone  be  expected  to  solve.  Historical,  or  professedly  historical, 
records  declared  that  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre  had  been  more 
than  once_  mutilated,  burnt,  and  destroyed ;  but  Mr.  Fergusson's 
•Church  of  the  Sepulchre  stood  pretty  nearly  as  Constantine  had 
left  it.  It  was,  therefore,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  records. 
With  the  earlier  stone  or  brick  buildings  of  India,  time  had  not 
•dealt  so  gently.  In  fact,  they  had  vanished  away  altogether,  and 
Mr.  Fergusson  has  come  across  none  which  could  be  assigned  to 
an  earlier  age  th  in  that  of  Asoka ;  and  even  of  this  age  scarcely 
any  buildings  remained  except  some  monolith  columns,  nearly 
forty-three  feet  long,  with  an  average  diameter  of  two  feet  and  a 
half.  Hence  Mr.  Fergusson  concludes  that  in  India  stone  archi- 
tecture began  in  the  time  of  Asoka ;  and  this  he  declares  to  be  a 
fact  on  which  too  great  stress  cannot  possibly  be  laid  ;  while,  again, 
the  fact  of  its  intioduction  at  this  particular  time  is  proof  in- 


dubitable that  the  Hindus  were  taught  to  build  in  stone  by  tha 
Greeks.  It  was  the  Grajco-Baktrian  kingdom  of  the  successors  of 
Alexander  which  was  the  source  of  all  that  may  be  really  called 
art  lor  India.  Before  the  invasion  of  Alexander  the  builder  might 
use  biiclcs  or  stones  as  a  foundation  for  his  structures  ;  but  he 
was  unable  to  put  on  them  anything  more  than  wretched  wooden 
sheds,  while  the  art  of  the  sculptor  or  the  painter  was  conspicuous 
by  its  absence. 

There  may  be,  perhaps,  a  serene  height  on  which  we  may  learn 
to  look  on  all  such  questions  with  supreme  indifference.  After 
all,  what  does  it  matter  whether  Asoka  learnt  the  art  of  using 
stone  in  building  from  Alexander  or  his  successors,  or  whether 
these  learnt  it  from  Asoka  ?  Why  should  we  take  trouble  in 
ascertaining  whether  the  art  of  India  was  indigenous  or  exotic  P 
What  difference  does  it  make  whether  the  Hindu  was  a  mere 
copyist,  utterly  unable  to  originate  an  idea  or  realize  a  thought  of 
his  own,  or  whether  he  was  endowed  with  a  genius  not  unworthy 
to  be  compared  with  that  of  Iktinos  or  of  Pheidias  ?  Mr.  Mitra, 
it  seems,  has  not  risen  to  these  lofty  tablelands  of  philosophic 
tranquillity.  He  is  still  in  bondage  to  facts,  and  to  the  records  of 
facts,  and  he  holds  that  the  evidence  for  these  facts  is  immeasur- 
ably more  weighty  than  the  merely  negative  appearances  on 
which  alone  Mr.  Fergusson  can  rely  for  the  acceptance  of  his 
theories.  Most  of  the  old  stone  buildings  of  India  are  gone ; 
but,  instead  of  jumping  to  Mr.  Fergusson's  conclusion  that 
they  never  existed,  he  is  stupid  enough  to  remember  that  "  Moslem 
fanaticism,  which,  after  repeated  incursions,  reigned  supreme  in 
India  for  six  hundred  years,  devastating  everything  Hindu,  and 
converting  every  available  temple,  or  its  materials,  into  a  masjid, 
or  a  palace,  or  a  heap  of  ruins,  was  alone  sufficient  to  sweep  away 
everything  in  the  way  of  sacred  buildings."  He  is  also  ill  advised 
enough  to  bring  together  a  number  of  considerations,  if  they  may 
not  be  called  facts,  which  seem  to  the  uninitiated  to  be  completely 
destructive  of  Mr.  Fergusson's  positions.  The  first  consideration 
rises  from  these  very  pillars,  which  Mr.  Fergusson  holds  to  be 
strictly  monumental,  as  indeed  they  are.  So  far  agreeing  with 
him,  Mr.  Mitra  perversely  refuses  to  believe  that  "  those  who,  until 
then,  lived  in  thatched  huts,  and  could  not  put  even  rubble  stone 
together  to  make  their  dwellings,  went,  against  the  natural  order 
of  things  which  requires  that  houses  should  long  precede  monu- 
mental columns,  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  putting  them  up  merely 
for  purposes  of  display  and  ostentation."  It  seems  that  people  who 
knew  nothing  of  quarrying  and  cutting  could  never  have  shaped  or 
removed  these  gigantic  monoliths ;  and  Mr.  Mitra  cannot  bring 
himself  to  think  either  that  Asoka,  if  he  had  never  seen  a  stone 
building,  would  send  to  a  distant  country  for  quarriers,  masons, 
and  sculptors,  or  that  architects  and  masons  in  search  of  employ- 
ment would  seek  work  in  a  place  where  stone  and  brick  houses 
were  unknown,  any  more  than  he  can  believe  that  Rosa  Bonheur 
or  Landseer  would  think  of  opening  a  studio  in  the  capital  of 
Dahomey. 

But,  even  if  he  were  to  allow  that  Asoka  did  somehow  get  some 
master-workmen  from  Greece  or  from  the  Baktrian  Greeks,  he 
would  be  confronted,  he  confesses,  with  a  difficulty  still  more  per- 
plexing. Such  workmen,  the  light  of  nature  would  lead  him  to 
suppose,  would  surely  reproduce  the  forms  to  which  they  had  been 
accustomed,  and  with  the  details  and  spirit  of  which  they  were 
familiar.  Strange  to  say,  they  did  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  the 
forms  of  architecture,  as  of  other  art,  in  India  exhibit  a  character 
as  different  from  that  of  the  Greek  as  the  latter  differs  from  the 
art  of  Assyria  or  of  Egypt.  The  simplicity  of  Mr.  Dutt's  surmise 
reminds  us  of  a  like  perplexity  in  the  matter  of  the  rude  stone 
monuments  of  Britain.  Perhaps  not  many  may  remember  that, 
according  to  Mr.  Fergusson,  the  great  megalithic  structures  of 
Stoneheuge  and  Avebury  belong  to  an  age  succeeding  the  down- 
fall of  Roinan  dominion  in  this  island ;  that  they  are,  in  fact, 
monuments  raised  by  the  troops  of  King  Arthur,  because 
they  could  not  write,  and  yet  did  not  like  to  disappear  from  the 
changeful  scene  of  mortal  life  without  leaving  some  sort  of  record 
of  their  exploits  behind  them.  In  the  course  of  two  or  three 
generations  they  were  driven  westwards  to  the  mountains  by  the 
merciless  German  invaders  ;  and  in  this  short  period  between  the 
departure  of  the  Roinan  legions  and  the  inroads  of  the  Teutonic 
tribes,  the  Britons  put  up  such  megalithic  edifices  as  remain  to  us 
at  the  present  day.  The  Britons,  Mr.  Fergusson  admits,  had  been 
for  something  like  four  centuries  familiarized  with  the  forms 
of  Roman  buildings,  Roman  sculpture,  and  Roman  painting; 
nay,  they  had  themselves  been  the  instruments  used  in  raising 
these  structures,  and  in  decorating  them.  For  them  Roinan  art 
had  no  mysteries,  and  they  were  well  versed  in  the  practice  of 
Roman  construction ;  yet,  with  an  unerring  instinct,  they  went 
back,  as  Mr.  Fergusson  would  have  us  believe,  to  the  methods  of 
their  forefathers  who  had  encountered  the  legions  of  Cassar,  and 
the  men  who  had  helped  to  build  the  basilica  of  Silburv  took  to 
setting  up  masses  of  unhewn  stone,  and  placing  horizontal  slabs  on 
the  top  of  them. 

Not  content  with  this,  Mr.  Mitra  goes  on  to  speak  of  facts  in- 
consistent with  Mr.  Fergusson's  theory,  and  to  adduce,  in  support 
of  these  facts,  the  weighty  testimony  of  General  Cunningham,  who 
assigns  the  Baithak  of  Jarasandha  and  the  walls  of  old  Rajagriha 
to  a  time  more  remote  than  the  fifth  century  before  the  Christian 
era.  In  this  building  the  stones  are  not  dressed  ;  but  they  are 
fitted  together,  we  are  told,  "  with  great  care  and  ingenuity,  and 
the  skill  of  the  builder  has  been  proved  by  the  stability  of  his 
structure,  which  is  still  perfectly  sound,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty- 
three  centuries."    If  a  difficulty  should  be  raised  on  the  score  that 
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the  stones  here  are  unhewn,  he  points  "  to  the  other  cave  of  Son- 
bhandar,  which  is  entirely  a  chisel-cut  chamber  with  a  pointed- 
arched  roof  and  a  square-headed  door  and  window."  But  he  lays 
even  greater  stress  on  the  evidence  of  language,  and  we  confess  that 
to  us  he  seems  to  have  good  reason  for  so  doing.  The  grammar 
of  Panini,  which  belcmgs  to  a  time  preceding  the  Christian 
era  by  perhaps  a  millennium,  could  scarcely  have  words  for 
bricks,  pillars,  sculptors,  buildings,  and  many  more,  if  nothing 
answering  to  these  names  or  labels  was  iu  existence.  None 
probably  will  venture  on  assigning  the  Mahabharata  and  the 
liamayana  to  an  age  as  late  as  that  of  Asoka ;  and  these 
poems  speak  of  "  arched  gateways,"  "  masonry  houses,"  "  as- 
sembly halls,"  "  steeples,"  and  "  palaces."  No  notion  of  the  ex- 
aggerations of  epical  fiction  affects  the  question  here  at  issue. 
We  may  hold,  if  we  please,  that  the  descriptions  given  of  these 
buildings  are  as  much  over-coloured  as  the  fancies  engendered 
in  the  imagination  of  a  Spanish  beggar :  we  may,  in  short, 
put  them  on  the  same  level  with  the  pictures  drawn  in  the 
Iliad  of  the  palaces  and  gardens  of  Alkinoos.  No  doubt,  brazen 
walls,  golden  doors,  and  silver  string-courses  have  never  been  seen 
in  any  earthly  abodes,  any  more  than  mortal  eyes  have  rested  on 
breathing  and  moving  maidens  wrought  of  solid  gold ;  but  we 
never  heard  of  any  critic  who  ventured  from  the  fact  of  these  ex- 
aggerations to  rush  to  the  conclusion  that  the  poets  of  the  Iliad  or 
the  Odyssey  had  no  houses  with  doors  or  string-courses  or 
statues.  The  language  of  the  poem  is  indisputable  evidence  for 
the  existence  of  the  things  of  which  they  speak,  although  the 
actual  specimens  before  them  may  have  been  wretchedly  mean  and 
poor.  The  plea  that  the  houses  of  Hastinapura  or  other  cities  in 
the  Hindu  epic  poems  were  mud  and  mat  hovels  is  worth  nothing. 
To  a  great  extent  the  cities  of  Benares,  Agra,  Delhi,  Calcutta 
consist  of  such  hovels  to  the  present  day ;  and  the  absurdity  of 
reasoning  from  the  presence  of  such  hovels  to  the  complete 
absence  of  stone  structures  is  ludicrously  plain.  In  short,  the 
refutation  of  Mr.  Fergusson  seems  to  be  tolerably  complete;  and, 
if  this  had  been  the  only  motive  impelling  Mr.  Mitra  to  republish 
these  papers,  we  should  have  been  disposed  to  say  that  this  would 
sullice.  But  his  volumes  introduce  us  to  other  matters,  about 
which  he  has  much  to  teach  us,  and  which  are  treated  with  equal 
clearness  and  force.  Some  of  these  we  should  have  been  glad  to 
notice;  but  enough  perhaps  has  been  said  to  show  that  Mr.  Mitra 
writes  with  a  full  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  that  he  is  able  to 
make  use  of  his  knowledge  to  excellent  purpose. 


THE  NEW  ARABIAN  NIGHTS.* 

O  INCE  the  days  of  Athos,  Count  de  la  Fere,  and  of  the  other 
kJ  Count  of  Monte  Cristo,  we  have  not  met  in  fiction  a  more 
attractive  personage  than  Prince  Florizel  of  Bohemia,  who  is  the 
central  figure  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  New  Arabian  Niyhts.  He  com- 
bines the  dauntless  courage  and  the  (/rand  seigneur  ways  and 
views  of  life  of  Athos  with  the  boundless  wealth  and  resource 
of  Monte  Cristo,  while  he  has  also  a  princely  gaiety  and  good 
humour  which  belonged  to  neither  of  the  illustrious  persons  to 
whom  we  have  compared  him.  The  stories  in  which  he  figures, 
and  of  which  we  may  try  to  give  such  an  account  as  will  not  spoil 
their  interest  for  readers,  are  some  of  the  most  thrilling  and  in- 
ventive that  we  have  read.  They  have  indeed,  and  in  this  we 
pay  their  author  a  very  high  compliment,  not  a  little  of  the 
magnificent  extravagance  that,  lent  so  great  a  charm  to  the  stories 
written  by  the  creator  of  Athos  and  Monte  Cristo.  Their  faults 
are  faults  which  are  the  more  irritating  because  they  could  have 
been  so  easily  removed.  They  lack  finish  and  care.  One  is 
annoyed  iu  the  middle  of  an  exciting  tale  to  come  upon  such  a 
slip  on  the  part  of  the  author  as  his  representing  a  lieutenant  in 
the  British  army  as  being  introduced  and  addressed  with  "  Lieu- 
tenant "  prefixed  to  his  name ;  or,  again,  at  finding  that  a  person 
living  on  one  side  of  a  canal  has  seemingly  crossed  over  to  the 
other  side  and  swum  back  again  with  a  knife  in  his  mouth,  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  he  may  appear  dripping  wet  before  the 
people  who  are  waiting  concealed  for  him.  In  the  same  story  we 
bear  of  "  a  very  tall  black  man  with  a  heavy  stoop"  who  refuses 
to  accede  to  a  certain  extravagant  proposition  with  a  weight  and 
impressiveness  of  manner  and  speech  that  lead  us  to  suppose  he 
knows  something  of  what  is  going  on  and  is  going  to  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  action.  One  turns  page  after  page  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  hearing  something  more  of  the  very  tall  black  man 
with  the  heavy  stoop,  and  he  never  appears  again.  Such  slips 
as  these,  however,  we  can  forgive  far  more  easily  than  the  curiously 
ill-judged  burlesque  ending  which  Mr.  Stevenson  has  put  to 
the  adventures  of  Prince  Florizel  and  Colonel  Geraldine,  who 
corresponds  to  the  Vizier  in  "  The  Thousand  and  One  Nights." 
The  reader  has  followed  the  fortunes  and  the  amazing  and  stirring 
adventures  of  the  Prince  with  unwavering  interest  "which  Buffers 
but  little  from  such  pieces  of  carelessness  as  are  above  referred  to. 
He  reads  anxiously  up  to  the  last  line  of  the  last  adventure,  and 
he  might  be  content  to  rest  there,  wishing  indeed  for  more,  but 
thankful  for  the  enjoyment  which  he  has  got,  and  free  to  form  his 
own  conclusions  as  to  the  secret  of  the  Prince's  mysterious  in- 
fluence and  power  and  as  to  his  future  fortunes."  Then  Mr. 
Steveuson  turns  round  upon  the  reader  with  a  statement  that  "  as 
for  the  Prince,  that  sublime  person  having  now  served  his  turn, 
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may  go,  along  with  the  Arabian  Author,  topsy-turvy  into  space." 
This  is,  at  least  in  the  original  sense  of  the  word,  impertinent 
enough ;  not  to  the  purpose,  since  no  reader  of  intelligence  can 
wish  to  be  reminded  that  Prince  Florizel  is  merely  a  device  of 
Mr.  Stevenson  who  has  "served  his  turn."  But  the  statement 
which  follows  for  the  benefit  of  those  imaginary  persons  who 
"  insist  on  more  specific  information"  is  much  worse.  Nothing 
could  well  be  more  inartistic,  or  more  calculated  to  offend  a 
reader  whose  admiration  for  the  Prince  and  for  the  invention  to. 
which  he  and  his  delightful  adventures  are  due  has  been  so  long 
aroused,  than  to  suddenly  find  him  disposed  of  with  such  a  feeble 
and  facetious  conclusion  as  one  might  expect  to  find  given  by  an 
unwise  imitator  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  style  of  humour.  We  could  wish 
indeed  that  this  last  paragraph  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  first  volume 
could  be  blacked  out  like  articles  supposed  to  be  dangerous  in 
English  newspapers  sent  to  Russia.  However,  until  one 
comes  to  this  last  paragraph,  there  is  little  but  pleasure  to  be 
got  out  of  the  New  Arabian  Nights,  with  their  striking  fertility  of 
invention,  their  charming  touch  of  a  chivalry  which  is  by  no  means 
too  common  either  in  real  life  or  in  fiction,  and  that  other  quality 
of  the  author's,  also  by  no  means  too  common,  of  making  his  readers 
sup  full  with  horrors  and  yet  putting  no  offence  in  it.  Even 
another  quality,  in  itself  a  fault,  that  of  a  seeming  disinclination  to 
be  at  the  trouble  of  unravelling  various  threads  in  the  stories,  is 
not  without  its  attraction,  since  it  leaves  an  additional  element  of 
mystery  for  the  reader's  mind  to  play  with.  Yet  the  author  has 
not  shrunk,  in  the  paragraph  above  referred  to,  from  pulling  down 
the  whole  fabric  of  splendour  and  knightly  valour  which  he  has 
raised  for  our  delight,  and  suddenly  turning  the  dazzling  figure  of 
a  hero  who  in  the  thick  of  modern  life  meets  with  adventures,  and 
doe3  deeds  not  less  startling  than  those  of  the  Muusquet.aires,  into 
the  common  type  of  foreign  refugee  with  which  we  are  only  too 
familiar  in  the  pages  of  many  would-be  comic  writers.  However,, 
this  unpleasant  surprise  comes  at  the  very  end  of  the  New  Arabian 
Niijhts,  and  therefore  in  no  way  injures  the  enjoyment  of  reading 
the  stories  through  straight  on  end,  as  they  are  certain  to  be  read 
by  any  one  who  once  takes  the  book  up. 

The  first  story  in  the  series,  a  series  which  up  to  the  very  end  is 
constantly  full  of  new  surprises  and  of  daring  and  successful 
touches  of  character,  is  called  "The  Suicide  Club,"  with  the  sub- 
title of  "  Story  of  the  Young  Man  with  the  Cream  Tarts."  Prince 
Florizel  and  his  Master  of  the  Horse,  Colonel  Geraldine,  each 
disguised,  are  walking  about  near  Leicester  Square  in  search  of 
adventures,  and  turn  into  an  oyster  bar,  where  their  attention  is 
caught  by  the  strange  eccentricity  of  the  Young  Man  with  the 
Cream  Tarts.  They  carry  him  to  dinner  at  a  restaurant  in  Soho, 
and  the  speech  with  which  the  Prince  addresses  him  after  dinner 
is  at  once  attractive  and  characteristic  both  of  the  author  and 
of  the  traits  which  he  assigns  to  Prince  Florizel : — "  You  will,  I 
am  sure,  pardon  my  curiosity.  What  I  have  seen  of  you  has 
greatly  pleased  but  even  more  puzzled  me.  And  though  1  should 
be  loth  to  seem  indiscreet,  I  must  tell  you  that  my  friend  and  I 
are  persons  very  well  worthy  to  be  entrusted  with  a  secret.  We 
have  many  of  our  own,  which  we  are  continually  revealing  to  im- 
proper ears.  And  if,  as  I  suppose,  your  story  is  a  silly  one,  you 
need  have  no  delicacy  with  us,  who  are  two  of  the  silliest  men  in 
England.  We  pass  our  lives  entirely  in  the  search  for  extravagant 
adventures  ;  and  there  is  no  extravagance  with  which  we  are  not 
capable  of  sympathy."  Thus  adjured  by  the  Prince,  who  passes 
under  the  name  of  Mr.  Godall,  while  Colonel  Geraldine  assumes- 
that  of  Major  Hammersmith,  the  Young  Man  proceeds  to  recount 
his  history. 

The  story  of  the  Young  Man  in  its  essence  is  ordinary  enough, 
though  it  is  told  with  great  brevity  in  a  manner  which  is  far  from 
ordinary,  but  its  telling  is  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  wonderful 
things  which  befall  Prince  Florizel  and  his  associates.  In  the 
first  place  it  leads  to  the  Prince  and  the  Colonel  accompanying 
the  Young  Man  to  the  Suicide  Club,  a  place  so  remarkable  and 
so  full  of  character  that  we  had  better  leave  it  to  speak  for  itself. 
In  the  second  it  leads  to  the  Prince  vowing  vengeance  against  the 
infamous  President  of  this  Club,  a  vengeance  which  he  proposes  to- 
attain  with  the  chivalry  which  is  part  of  his  nature,  and  it  is  the 
pursuit  of  this  vengeance  which  serves  in  the  most  natural  way  to 
introduce  us  to  the  extravagaut  and  charming  events  and  cha- 
racters that  fill  the  stories.  As  we  have  said,  the  nature  of  these 
is  such  that  to  attempt  any  description  of  them  would  be  to  spoil 
them.  Their  attractiveness  is  unique.  It  is  not  altogether  easy 
to  select  any  one  of  them  for  special  praise,  inasmuch  as  all  have 
admirable  points.  Perhaps,  however,  "  The  Adventure  of  the 
Hansom  Cabs  "  is,  artistically  considered,  the  best,  as  it  is  certainly 
not  the  least  surprising  of  them  all,  although  it  contains  more 
than  one  of  the  slips  on  the  author's  part  of  which  we  have 
spoken.  It  closes  the  first  series  of  Prince  Florizei's  adventures, 
and  in  it  the  Prince  obtains  the  just  veugeance  for  which  he  has 
paid  a  tolerably  heavy  price.  When,  having  done  the  object  of 
his  quest  the  honour  of  crossing  swords  with  him  and  so  killing 
him  with  his  own  hand,  he  comes  back  to  those  who  are  anxiously 
awaiting  the  result,  he  says: — 

"  I  am  ashamed  of  ray  emotion  ;  I  feel  it  is  a  weakness  unworthy  of  my* 
station  ;  but  the  continued  existence  of  that  hound  of  hell  had  begun  to 
prey  upou  me  like  a  disease,  and  his  death  has  more  refreshed  me  than  a 
night  of  slumber.  Look,  Geraldine,"'  he  continued,  throwing  his  sword 
upon  the  floor,  "  there  is  the  blood  of  the  man  who  killed  your  brother. 
It  should  be  a  welcome  sight.  And  yet,"  he  added,  "see  how  strangely  we 
men  are  made  !  My  revenge  is  not  yet  five  minuie  ■  old,  an  i  already  1  am 
beginning  to  ask  myself  if  even  revenge  be  attainable  on  tips  precarious 
stage  of  life.    The  ill  he  did,  who  can  undo  it  ?    The  career  iu  which  he 
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amassed  a  huge  fortune  (for  the  house  itself  in  which  we  stand  belonged  to 
him) — that  career  is  now  a  part  of  the  destiny  of  mankind  for  ever  ;  and 
I  might  weary  myself  making  thrusts  in  carte  until  the  crack  of  judgment, 
and  Geraldine"'s  brother  would  be  none  the  less  dead,  and  a  thousand  other 
innocent  persons  would  be  none  the  less  dishonoured  and  debauched  !  The 
existence  of  a  man  is  so  small  a  thing  to  take,  so  mighty  a  thing  to 
employ  !  Alas ! "  he  cried,  "  is  there  anything  in  life  so  disenchanting  as 
attainment  ?  " 

"  God's  justice  has  been  done,"  replied  the  Doctor.  "  So  much  I  behoid. 
The  lesson,  your  Highness,  has  been  a  cruel  oue  for  me  ;  and  I  await  my 
own  turn  with  deadly  apprehension." 

"What  was  I  saying  ?  "  cried  the  Prince.  "  I  have  punished,  and  here  is 
the  man  beside  us  who  can  help  me  to  undo.  Ah,  Dr.  Noel  !  you  and  I 
have  before  us  many  a  day  of  hard  and  honourable,  toil ;  and  perhaps, 
before  we  have  done,  you  may  have  more  than  redeemed  your  early 
errors." 

"  And  in  the  meantime,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  let  me  go  and  bury  my  oldest 
friend." 

Not  less  startling  than  the  first  series  -which  ends  thus  is  the 
second  series  of  the  Nights,  which  has  the  general  title  of  "  The 
Rajah's  Diamond,"  and  not  less  instinct  with  a  noble,  yet  reckless, 
justice  is  its  conclusion.  Through  all  the  stories  there  runs  a  vein 
of  exaltation,  which  is  more  than  enough  to  carry  off  their  extra- 
vagance and  to  make  a  reader  both  believe  and  delight  in  them, 
and  all  of  them  are  full,  underneath  the  extravagance,  of  true  and 
happy  turns  of  thought  and  expression.  In  "  The  Pavilion  on  the 
Links,"  which  occupies  a  considerable  part  of  Mr.  Stevenson's 
second  volume,  we  get  upon  slightly  different  grounds.  Extrava- 
gance is  here  replaced  by  wild  but  serious  adventures,  which  are 
so  told  as  to  carry  with  them  a  complete  air  of  probability. 
Nothing  could  be  more  exciting  in  its  way  than  the  dangers  which 
Northmour  and  his  friends  run  while  they  live  prepared  for  a 
siege  from  their  mysterious  enemies  in  a  house  on  the  Links.  But 
the  story  has  rarer  qualities  than  skilful  management  of  exciting 
incidents  to  recommend  it.  The  characters  of  Northmour,  of 
Cassilis,  of  Clara,  and  of  the  repulsive,  canting,  fraudulent 
banker  are  all,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  little  more  than 
sketches  in  extent ;  but  the  touch  is  at  once  so  bold  and  fine  that 
the  characters  are  anything  rather  than  sketchy  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word.  We  get  an  impression  of  knowing  them,  as 
in  real  life  one  may  know  certain  people  of  marked  personality 
after  but  few  and  brief  meetings.  The  story  has  yet  another  quality 
— pathos — which  is  very  seldom  put  forth  by  writers  of  fiction, 
as  it  here  is,  with  perfect  taste.  Throughout  the  story  of  Clara 
and  Cassilis  there  runs  an  exquisite  and  dignified  tenderness,  of 
which  some  idea  may  be  conveyed  by  the  following  description  of 
one  of  their  meetings  on  the  Links  just  before  Cassilis  joins  the 
garrison  in  the  Pavilion : — 

It  was,  perhaps,  half-past  seven,  or  nearer  eight,  before  I  saw  the  door 
open,  and  that  dear  figure  came  towards  me  in  the  rain.  1  was  waiting  for 
her  on  the  beach  before  she  had  crossed  the  sand-hills. 

"  I  have  had  such  trouble  to  come,"  she  cried.  "They  did  not  wish  me 
to  go  walking  in  the  rain." 

"  Clara,"  I  said,  "  you  are  not  frightened !  " 

"  No,"  said  she,  with  a  simplicity  that  filled  my  heart  with  confidence. 
For  my  wife  was  the  bravest  and  the  best  of  women  ;  in  my  experience  I 
have  not  found  the  two  go  always  together,  but  with  her  they  did  ;  and  she 
combined  the  extreme  of  fortitude  with  the  most  endearing  and  beautiful 
virtues. 

I  told  her  what  had  happened  ;  and,  though  her  cheek  grew  visibly  paler, 
she  retained  perfect  control  over  her  senses. 

"  You  see  now  that  I  am  safe,"  said  I,  in  conclusion.  "  They  do  not  mean 
to  harm  me ;  for,  had  they  chosen,  1  was  a  dead  man  last  night." 

She  laid  her  hand  upon  my  arm. 

'•  And  I  had  no  presentiment !  "  she  cried. 

Her  accent  thrilled  me  with  delight.  I  put  my  arm  about  her,  and 
strained  her  to  my  side  ;  and,  before  either  of  us  was  aware,  her  hands  were 
on  my  shoulders,  and  1113'  lips  upon  her  mouth.  Yet  up  to  that  moment  no 
word  of  love  had  passed  between  us.  To  this  day  I  remember  the  touch  of 
her  cheek,  which  was  wet  and  cold  with  the  rain  ;  and  man}'  a  time  since, 
when  she  has  been  washing  her  face,  I  have  kissed  it  again,  for  the  sake  of 
that  morning  on  the  beach.  Now  that  she  is  taken  from  me,  and  I  finish 
my  pilgrimage  alone,  I  recall  our  old  loving  kindness  and  the  deep  honesty 
and  affection  which  united  us,  and  my  present  loss  seems  but  a  trifle  in 
comparison. 

Of  the  shorter  stories  which  help  to  make  up  the  volume,  of 
which  the  greater  part  is  given  to  "  The  Pavilion  on  the  Links," 
it  is  difficult,  for  want  of  space,  to  speak  adequately.  All  have 
originality  and,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say,  a  touch  of  genius ;  in 

■  some  ways,  perhaps,  the  story  of  Villon,  called  "  A  Lodging  for 
the  Night,"  is  the  most  remarkable.    The  general  effect  of  the  two 

,     volumes  is  to  make  us  wish  for  more  of  the  same  kind,  but  more 

1    carefully  finished,  from  the  same  pen. 

i 

THREE  FIFTEENTH-CENTURY  CHRONICLES.* 

THE  Camden  Society,  as  we  have  recently  been  reminded,  is 
by  no  means  disposed  to  consider  its  occupation  gone,  be- 
cause in  one  part  of  its  voluntary  task,  the  discovery  of  historical 
1     materials  hitherto  unused  or  overlooked,  it  is  now  competed  with 
I    by  a  public  Commission.    The  honoured  names  of  Spedding  and 
Bruce  are  no  longer  to  be  found  in  the  list  of  the  Society's 
;    Council ;  but,  so  long  as  it  can  command  the  services  of  its  present 
director,  Mr.  S.  R.  Gardiner,  and  of  Mr.  Gairdner,  the  editor  of 
the  volume  before  us,  it  may  be  depended  upon  to  produce  good 
fruit.    The  civil  struggles  of  the  fifteenth  century  must  remain 

j  *  Three  Fifteenth-Century  Chronicles,  with  Historical  Memoranda  by  John 
Stowe,  the  Antiquary,  and  Contemporary  Notes  of  Occurrences  written  by 

!,  him  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Edited  by  james  Gairdner.  Printed 
for  the  Camden  Society, 


inferior  in  interest  to  those  of  the  seventeenth ;  but  to  no  living 
writer  is  our  knowledge  of  the  former  more  deeply  in  debt  than  to 
the  editor  of  the  I'aston  Letters  and  the  biographer  of  Richard  III. 
Nevertheless,  great  Camden's  reverend  head  has  adorned  many 
volumes  claiming  a  more  eager  welcome  than  seems  challenged  by 
the  present  collection,  with  our  notice  of  which  we  are  ourselves 
rather  in  arrear.    It  contains,  indeed,  not  a  few  details  of  interest 
concerning  the  period  with  which  Mr.  Gairdner  has  identified 
himself  as  a  historian ;  but,  though  its  repetitions  are  not  un- 
frequent,  the  heterogeneousness  of  its   contents  is  undeniably 
fatiguing.    This  will  perhaps  be  apparent  from  a  rapid  enume- 
ration of  the  principal  contents  of  the  volume.    Its  staple  consists- 
of  three  chronicles  written,  altogether  or  mainly,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.    Two  of  these  are  printed  from  MSS.  in  the  Lambeth 
Library,  and  the  third  from  the  Arundel  collection  in  the  Oollege- 
of  Arms.     But  the  first  of  these  pieces,  the  so-called  "  Short 
Chronicle,"  is  in  reality  a  transcript  by  the  same  hand  of  three- 
short  chronicles  in  succession.     At  the  beginning  stands  an 
abridgment  of  the  chronicle  of  the  Brute,  which  would  not  be 
thought  lively  reading  even  at  University  College,  Aberystwith.  It- 
may,  however,  be  useful  occasionally  to  refresh  one's  memory  as  to 
<<1Gogge,  Ma  gogge  and  other,"  to  recall  the  surprising  fact  that 
long  before  the  "  Incarnation  of  Crist"   King  Grandobodian. 
"  made  the  toure  of  Grantam  and  Cambryge,"  and  to  reconsider 
more  generally  accepted  etymologies  by  the  light  of  the  statement 
that  the  "  Saxsones  called  hem  selfe  Englisshemen  for  the  name  of 
the  name  of  the  Engest."    The  spellings  of  this  epitome  are  quite 
as  queer  as  could  be  wished ;  and  if  there  is  no  novelty  in  the 
"  Kynge   of  Beam "  and   no  incorrectness  in  the  "  Duke  of 
Ostrych,"  a  moment's  thought  may  be  not  unprofitably  spent  oa 
identifying  "  Kynge  Knotte  "  {alias  "  Knought  ")  and  his  later 
successor  "  William  Rouse."    The  subsequent  manuscripts  by  the- 
same  or  other  hands  offer  some  equally  diverting  puzzles.  Mr~ 
Gairdner  has  elucidated  in  a  note  the  strange  name  of  the  city  of 
"  Mewes  Embrye  "  (Meaux  en  Brie),  but  he  has  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  undertake  the  easy  task  of  rectifying  the  styles  of 
divers  stranger  lords  enumerated   as   in   the   suite  of  King 
Edward  III.  at  the  siege  of  Calais  in  1346.    The  transcriber  of 
the  memoranda  in  question  exhibits  all  the  recklessness  of  an 
overworked  compositor  setting  up  the  names  of  Indian  rajahs  to- 
him  unknown,  and  flounders  about  unscrupulously  among  per- 
versions such   as  "  Reynold,  Ducke   of  Melder,"   "  Machony, 
William  Juillian,"  and  "  Bartold,  Erie  of  Baspiche,  Mark  of 
Bradisbourch."    At  the  same  time,  it  is  rather  odd  that  the  Dukes 
of  Gueldres  and  Juliers,  and  the  rest  of  the  Reicksverweser's  faith- 
less allies,  should   be  more   or   less   subtly  disguised  in  Mr» 
Gairdner's  Index  'also,  where   he   has  retranslated    "  Lowes,, 
emperoure  of  ye  Normaynes  "  into  "  Louis  IV.  of  Bavaria  " — i.e. 
the  Emperor  Louis  lV.,  the  Bavarian.     While  such  spellings 
as    the    above    would    probably    transcend    the  imaginative 
powers  of  most  candidates  for  Civil  Service  appointments  at 
the  present  day,  their  favourite  way  of  condensing  information  is 
not  unhappily  anticipated  by  the  writer  of  the  abridgment  already 
referred  to,  who  narrates  of  King  Henry  II.  that  he  "  helde  a  para- 
mour besyde  the  quene,  the  whiche  was  called  Rosamoundes 
Bowre." 

The  abridged  version  of  the  Brute,  or,  rather,  the  continuation  of 
its  theme,  terminates  with  the  beginning  of  the  Lancastrian 
period ;  and  the  same  Lambeth  MS.  affords  a  corrupt  text  of 
Lydgate's  doggerel  Verses  on  the  Kings  of  England,  already 
printed  by  Mr.  Gairdner  for  the  Camden  Society  in  an  earlier 
volume.  Next  comes  one  of  the  regular  City  Chronicles,  in 
its  earlier  portion  of  the  baldest  annalistic  sort,  with  long  lists 
of  civic  dignitaries  wholly  devoid  of  any  general  interest.  The 
latter  half  of  this  Chronicle,  however,  which  is  brought  down 
to  King  Henry  VI.'s  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  (a.d.  1466),  forms, 
upon  the  whole,  the  most  attractive  part  of  the  present  volume,, 
and  its  interest  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  MS.  of  it  "  seems 
at  one  time  to  have  belonged  to  Stowe  the  Chronicler,  who  has 
made  copious  memoranda  on  the  blank  leaves."  Several  additions 
are  here  made  to  what  was  already  known  about  the  sixteen  years 
preceding  that  with  which  the  text  comes  to  an  end ;  and  as  to  the 
insurrection  under  Jack  Cade  in  particular,  Mr.  Gairdner  has  the 
satisfaction  of  being  able  to  point  out  a  positive  confirmation  given 
by  this  Chronicle  te  "  a  thing  which  is  not  set  forth  in  any  of  our 
histories,  and  which  I  myself  maintained  several  years  ago  only  as 
a  matter  of  inference."  The  matter  iu  question,  though  in  itself 
of  only  secondary  importance,  is  so  signally  illustrative  of  a  feature 
of  mediaeval  history  deserving  consideration  under  more  aspects 
than  one,  that  it  may  be  worth  dwelling  upon  for  a  moment. 

Jack  Cade,  as  is  well  known,  and  as  the  Tudor  hand  which 
has  annotated  the  MS.  of  the  Short  Chronicle  is  careful  to  point 
out,  was  an  "  Ire3heman "  by  birth.  He  is  usually  supposed  to 
have  assumed  the  name  of  Mortimer  ("  my  father  was  a  Mortimer  j 
my  mother  a  Plautagenet ;  my  wife  descended  of  the  Lacies  ")  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  Duke  of  York,  who  was  anxious  to  test  the 
condition  of  popular  feeling  in  the  matter  of  his  own  hereditary 
claim.  Other  examples  of  such  patronage  of  imposture  are  not 
wanting,  even  in  cases  in  which  the  probability  of  advantage  to 
the  patron  was  far  smaller.  Nor  is  it  in  the  least  necessary  to 
stumble  at  the  difficulty  as  to  what  York  and  his  partisans  would 
have  done  with  the  adventurer,  had  his  success  been  more  endur- 
ing. Even  Perkin  Warbeck,  as  Mr.  Gairdner  himself  has  discovered 
grounds  for  concluding,  would  not,  had  his  fortune  been  equal  to 
his  spirit,  have  reaped  the  full  benefit  of  his  many  exploits.  On  the 
other  hand — and  this  is  the  point  to  which  we  would  direct  atten- 
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tion — it  is  at  first  sight  extremely  curious,  ns  Mr.  Gairdner  says, 
that  Cade  was  able  so  long  to  maintain  his  imposture,  after  his 
insurrection  had  made  him  for  a  time  master  of  London  and,  of 
course,  as  well  known  a  man  there  as  the  Lord  Mayor  himself.  The 
Short  Chronicle,  after  narrating  the  earlier  doings  of  the  "  capteyn 
of  Kent "  in  London,  describes  the  fight  between  "  the  comynes 
of  London  "  headed  by  the  "  Meir  and  Shoreli'es  and  my  Lorde 
Sealys,"  which  lasted 

from  ix  of  the  cloke  at  eve  till  ix  on  the  moroive,  and  at  the  last  the 
capteyne  fired  the  drawe  brigge.  And  forthe  withe  went  the  Chaunseler 
to  y°  capteyns  and  sessed  him  and  gave  him  a  chartur  and  his  men  a  nober, 
and  so  with  drowe  hem  homward.  Then  the  xij  daye  of  Juyll  was  in  every 
shire  proelamcd  that  whate  man  that  couthe  take  the  forsaide  capteyne 
shulde  have  a  M1  marke  and  brynge  him  to  the  Kynge  quycke  or  dede, 
and  as  for  any  man  that  longed  to  him,  x  marke  ;  for  hit  was  openly 
knowe  that  his  name  was  nott  Mortymer,  his  name  was  John  Cade,  and 
J>erfor  his  charter  stode  in  no  streynthe. 

Whereupon,  according  to  the  original  text  of  the  Chronicle,  the 
hunted  rebel  was  "  take  in  KenttJ';  but,  according  to  the  Tudor 
corrector's  alteration,  which  seems  to  agree  with  the  best  accounts 
(including  Holinshed's),  "one  Alexandre  Iden,  a  squyre  of  Kent, 
toke  hym  in  a  garden  yn  Sowtlisex." 

The  delusions  as  to  persons  and  facts,  like  many  other  of  the 
delusions  which  were  rife  among  the  people  in  the  middle  ages, 
■were  to  a  large  extent  caused  by  the  want  of  means  of  inter- 
communication between  different  parts  of  the  country.  Dr. 
Jusserand  has  recently  published  some  very  suggestive  observations 
on  the  English  high-roads  and  their  frequenters  in  Langland's  and 
Chaucer's  days ;  but  the  subject  would  probably  repay  even  more 
elaborate  treatment.  The  great  purveyors  of  news,  and  hence  the 
chief  inspirers  of  popular  opinion,  were  the  friars  in  the  first 
instance,  and  in  the  second  that  nondescript  class  which  may  be 
described  as  the  vagabonds.  The  case  was  not  very  different 
across  the  Channel.  In  this  very  reign  of  Henry  VI.  the 
•wonderful  story  of  Joan  of  Arc  illustrates  with  peculiar  force  the 
character  and  conditions  of  popular  "  intelligence."  It  is  certain 
that  she,  and  the  national  enthusiasm  which  she  excited,  owed 
not  a  little  to  the  exertions  of  the  religious  orders  with  which  she 
was  closely  connected  ;  nothing  but  their  ubiquitous  activity  could 
have  so  rapidly  spread  her  fame.  Yet  her  death  was  long  dis- 
believed in  by  large  numbers  of  people,  and  a  pretended  Joan  of  Arc 
afterwards  succeeded  in  asserting  herself  not  only  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  but  in  the  very  city  of  Orleans.  English  and  Scottish 
history  have  many  similar  instances  of  popular  credulity.  The 
believing  powers  of  the  age  seemed  equal  to  any  demand  made 
upon  them ;  and,  as  one  part  of  a  country  had  very  little  real 
knowledge  of  the  rest,  the  ordinary  tests  of  ^experience  were  not 
at  hand  for  application.  Thus,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  an  Irish 
adventurer  could  induce  the  "comynes  of  Kent,''  inflammable  as 
Kentishmen  were  in  those  days,  to  see  in  him  a  scion  of  the  Plan- 
tagenets,  and  that  they  should  have  held  to  this  belief  until  they 
had  been  tricked  into  abandoning  him.  That,  as  Mr.  Gairdner 
suggests,  some  of  the  Kentish  gentry  were  aware  that  they  were 
following  an  impostor  is,  at  the  same  time,  more  than  likely.  And 
those  of  the  King's  own  "  lordys  "  who  threatened  to  "  turne  to 
the  capteyn  of  Kent,"  unless  "  the  Kynge  wolde  do  excussyon  on 
suche  tray  tors  as  were  named,"  were  only  employing  what  may 
have  seemed  to  them  legitimate  political  pressure. 

The  MS.  which  contains  the  "  Short  Chronicle"  also  comprises 
certain  other  historical  memoranda,  partly  in  early  handwritings, 
partly  in  that  of  John  Stowe  himself.  Among  the  former  we  need 
only  notice  a  very  curious  list  of  "  Books  prohibited,  1531  "—the 
year  which,  on  account  of  the  clerical  recognition  of  Henry  as 
Head  of  the  Church,  is  sometimes  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  the 
"  English  Reformation."  Among  the  "suspect  bookes"  are  not 
only  controversial  and  satirical  publications  against  Home,  but 
several  translations  into  English  of  different  portions  of  Scripture. 
The  time  of  Robert  Crowley,  described  in  another  document  in 
this  collection  as  "  (somtym  a  boke  sellar),  now  redar  at  Sent 
Antholyns,"  and  holder  of  a  variety  of  ecclesiastical  dignities,  in- 
cluding the  deanery  of  "  Hartford  in  Wales,"  had  not  yet  come. 
In  the  same  document,  by  the  way,  which  has  reference  to  the 
year  1566  Stowe  mentions  two  other  beneficed  clergymen  as  some- 
time scriveners.  Stowe's  remaining  memoranda  are  of  varying 
interest,  ranging  from  a  proclamation  made  by  Jack  Cade's 
followers,  and  a  "  dyrge  "  made  by  them  "  in  the  tyme  of  ther 
3ysynge"  upon  "Jake  Napes,"  i.e.  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  to  the 
occurrences  of  his  own  times.  Among  the  latter  are  a  few  curiosi- 
ties surpassing  in  interest  the  notice  of  Sir  Thomas  Lodge,  the  first 
Mayor ^f  London  who  ever,  being  such,  "ware"  a  beard.  Under 
June  1567  we  have  a  curious  account  of  the  visit  to  London  of  an 
embassy  from  the  Emperor  and  the  "Lady  Regent"  of  Flanders, 
who  astonished  many  people  by  going  to  the  Dutch  Church  and 
hearing  the  sermon  and  service  done  by  the  "  Calvenystys."  If 
this  was  fairly  liberal  conduct  in  the  year  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  insurrection  in  the  Netherlands,  what  shall  be  said  of  the 
further  behaviour  of  these  ambassadors,  who  on  a  Friday  enjoyed 
a  banquet  furnished  them  in  the  Minories  "  of  bakon  and 
powlderyd  netts  tongues  "  ?  The  description  of  the  conduct  of 
"  thos  banquettars  "  is  quite  unquotable,  and  it  is  with  regret  one 
learns  that  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk  not  only  paid  the  whole  or  the 
greater  part  of  the  bill,  but  was  herself  present  on  the  occasion. 
When  such  coarseness  was  tolerated  in  what  were  in  some  respects 
the  most  refined  circles  at  Court,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  women  of  the  lower  orders  should  have  followed  the  fashion. 
Stowe  has  much  to  note  concerning  the  indignation  excited  by 
the  Queen's  injunctions  for  the  conduct  of  divine  worship;  but  the 


most  original  demonstration  mentioned  by  him  is  perhaps  that,  in 
honour  of  the  two  Protestant  clergymen,  "  some  time  scriveners," 
already  referred  to.  These  conscientious  pluralists,  by  name 
l'hilpot  and  Gough,  having  stoutly  opposed  the  injunctions,  were 
summoned  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  to  discuss  the  subject  in 
that  city  in  a  disputation  lasting  one-and-twenty  days.  They 
accordingly 

toke  they rjorney  ovar  London  brydge  thrughe  Sothcwaike  and  so  forthe 
to  ward  Wynchestar,  beynge  accompanyed  with  a  great  nombar  of  wymen. 
to  ye  nombar  of  ij  or  iij  C.  ladyn  with  baggs  and  bottells  to  bancket  at 
theyr  departynge,  gyvynge  them  golde,  sylvar,  sugar,  spice,  or  othar  wyse 
suche  as  they  had,  anymatynge  them  moaste  ernystly  to  stand  fast  in  ye 
same  theyr  doctryn  whiclie  they  had  tawght  touchynge  syrplysis,  caps, 
and  suche  lyke. 

Of  the  result  it  only  appears  that  Philpot,  having  duly  subscribed, 
came  back  to  town,  where  he  had  to  undergo  the  rebukes  of  his 
brethren  ;  so  that  he  preferred  to  sell  his  moveables  and  to  with- 
draw to  Rye  in  Kent,  "  wher  he  hathe  xxx  li.  a  yer,  and  servythe 
with  owt  a  syrplice,  and  kepithe  all  his  othar  promocions  still  as 
Stapney,  Cornhill  &ct." 

Mr.  Gairdner's  farrago  concludes  with  two  Latin  pieces,  some 
brief  notes  of  occurrences  under  Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV.  from 
the  Lambeth  Library,  and  a  brief  Latin  chronicle  from  the  Arundel 
collection.  The  former  appears  to  have  been  compiled  in  the 
monastery  at  Ely ;  the  latter,  of  which  Mr.  Gairdner  has  only 
printed  the  concluding  portion,  is,  in  his  opinion,  "  perhaps  the 
clearest  contemporary  account  that  we  possess  of  the  military  and 
naval  movements  at  the  commencement  of  Edward  IV. 's  reign." 
We  have  only  left  ourselves  space  for  an  extract  of  a  very  different 
kind,  the  significance  of  which  for  the  history  of  the  monastic 
orders  in  the  Middle  Ages  requires  no  comment : — ■ 

Hoc  quoque  anno  (1465)  circiter  festum  Assumpcionis  beatissime  Marie 
semper  Virginis  misit  dominus  Papa,  Paulus  Secundus,  bullam  suam  in 
Angliam,  iasinuans  prelatis  Anglie  heresim  illam  pestifere  asserentem 
quod  Christus  publice  mendicavit  esse  antiquitus  a  Komanis  pontificibus 
cum  suis  consiiiis  damnataui  et  cam  pro  damnata  universe  declarandam 
et  conculcaudam. 


GOSSE'S  GRAY.* 

THE  prophets  who  prophesied  that  nothing  good  would  come 
out  of  small  books  written  for  popular  reading  are  once  more 
disappointed.  In  his  treatment  of  Gray,  Mr.  Gosse  has  given  us  a 
work  not  only  of  taste  and  industry,  but  of  research,  unpretend- 
ing in  appearance,  but  to  be  neglected  by  no  student  of  Gray,  or 
indeed,  we  might  almost  say,  of  the  English  poetry  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  He  has  diligently  made  use  not  only  of  all 
published  materials  for  Gray's  biography,  but  of  much  that  remains 
unprinted,  and  (strange  as  it  seems  that  it  must  be  said  more  than 
a  century  after  Gray's  death)  had  never  yet  been  properly  examined. 
He  has  brought  familiar  and  sympathetic  knowledge  to  bear  on 
Gray's  excursions  into  languages  and  antiquities  which  the  general 
taste  of  his  contemporaries  dismissed  in  one  comprehensive  term 
of  disdain  as  "  Gothick."  Only  one  qualification  is  wanting  to 
Mr.  Gosse — an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  habits  and  institu- 
tions of  the  University  within  whose  precincts  Gray  spent  the 
best  part  of  his  life ;  and  this  he  has  done  his  best  to  supply  by 
obtaining  the  help  of  the  best  authorities.  In  short,  this  book  is 
as  far  as  possible  from  being  a  compilation,  or  valuable  only  for 
readers  who  are  too  busy  or  too  indolent  to  go  to  its  sources.  It 
is  a  sound  and  conscientious  piece  of  first-hand  work,  such  as 
could  be  produced  only  by  a  scholar  who  respects  English  litera- 
ture for  its  own  sake,  and  does  not  count  the  cost  of  iabour  spent 
on  illustrating  it.  And  Gray's  life  is  told,  not  only  with  more 
care  and  exactness,  but  more  fully  than  it  has  ever  been  told 
before. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  story  Mr.  Gosse  has  found  least  to 
add  to  existing  knowledge.  There  is  still  nothing  particular 
to  be  said  of  Gray's  ancestors,  and  certainly  nothing  which 
will  account  by  way  of  heredity  for  the  extremely  refined  cha- 
racter of  Gray's  taste  and  intellect.  Coming  to  his  Eton  days 
and  his  friendship  with  Horace  Walpole  and  West,  Mr.  Gosse 
observes  with  a  touch  of  malice  that  "  learning  was  still  preferred 
to  athletics  at  our  public  schools."  This  is  very  well  as  banter, 
but  we  should  like  to  know  of  any  evidence  to  show  that,  taking 
schoolboys  one  with  another,  Eton  boys  under  George  II.  were 
more  learned,  absolutely  or  relatively,  than  they  are  under  her 
present  Majesty.  Certainly  the  learning  of  our  own  time,  not- 
withstanding the  encroachments  of  athletics,  is  considerably  more 
exact.  The  Musce  Etonenses,  and  Gray's  own  exercises  in  Latin 
verse,  abound  in  licenses,  not  to  say  downright  errors,  which  no 
Eton  master  would  nowadays  allow  to  pass.  It  may  be  contended 
that  our  modern  exactness  is  gained  at  the  cost  of  a  certain 
familiarity  with  classical  literature,  or  the  chief  Roman  poets  at 
all  events,  which  used  to  be  the  common  property  of  educated 
Englishmen.  Some  Eton  hexameters  of  Gray's  quoted  by  Mr. 
Gosse  from  the  Pembroke  College  MSS.  show  a  literary  assimila- 
tion of  both  Virgil  and  Lucretius  which  cur  sixth-form  boys, 
Gray's  superiors  in  philological  mastery  of  the  language  if  they 
have  paid  moderate  attention  to  their  instructors,  might  well  envy. 
But  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  scholarship  of  the  last  century 
tended  to  make  clever  young  men  precocious  dilettanti;  so  far  as 
Gray  was  concerned,  one  may  suspect,  or  more  than  suspect,  that  its 
methods  did  him  positive  harm.    A  kind  of  indolent  fastidious^ 

*  Gray.  By  Edmund  \V.  Gosse.  London :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1882. 
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ness  clung  to  him  through  life ;  the  training  of  his  mind  in  a 
robuster  school  might  have  saved  him  from  this,  and  enriched 
posterity.  Taken  with  due  moderation,  even  our  much  decried 
athletics  might  have  done  something  towards  sending  him  forth 
in  the  world  a  healthier  and  completer  man.  He  would  have 
moved  through  Eton  and  Cambridge  a  little  less  "  gravely  and 
precociously,"  as  Mr.  Gosse  expresses  his  bearing  ;  and  his  entire 
neglect  of  exercise  may  well  have  had  to  do,'  as  is  suggested  a  few 
pages  later,  with  the  persistent  melancholy  that  settled  upon  him 
through  his  after  life.  In  parting  from  Eton  Mr.  Gosse 
commits  one  of  the  very  few  errors  of  fact,  and  the  one 
fault  of  style,  which  we  have  noticed.  He  says  that  the 
*'  venerable  college  which  has  since  adopted  him  as  her  typical 
child  .  .  .  now  presents  to  each  emerging  pupil  a  handsome  selec- 
tion from  the  works  of  the  Etonian  par  excellence,  Thomas  Gray." 
The  leaving-book  (otherwise  correctly  described)  is  the  gift  not  of 
the  college — in  other  words,  of  the  Provost  and  Fellows — but  of  the 
head-master;  and  "emerging  pupil"  for  a  boy  leaving  the  school 
is  a  bit  of  slipshod  fine  English  unworthy  of  Mr.  Gosse.  Another 
odd  slip  occurs  on  the  same  page  ;  Gray  is  stated,  after  a  short 
residence  at  Pembroke  as  a  pensioner,  to  have  entered  at  Peter- 
house  as  a  fellow-commoner ;  but  the  entry  in  the  college  book 
says,  "  Admissus  ad  mensam  peusionariorum."'  As  it  is  Mr.  Gosse 
himself,  who  supplies  the  correction  (for  the  extract  is  printed  by 
him  for  the  first  time),  the  slip  is  venial  enough. 

Gray  found  Cambridge  tedious  from  the  first.  Something  of 
this  must  be  set  down  to  his  own  constitution ;  but  English 
scholarship  was  just  then  in  an  interval  of  deadness.  Bentley  was 
departing,  less  than  half  understood,  and  Porson  was  not  yet. 
There  was  in  the  University  hardly  any  man,  and  certainly  no 
society  of  men,  capable  of  sharing  Gray's  tastes  and  pursuits. 
Mathematics  he  detested  and  professed  himself  incapable  of  under- 
standing, though  in  later  life  he  spoke  of  them  with  respect. 
Meanwhile  he  cultivated  in  vacation  times  a  sense  of  the  beauties 
of  nature  which  was  then  exceedingly  rare  ;  his  letter  to  Horace 
Walpole  about  the  "  reverend  vegetables,"  now  known  to  us  as 
Burnham  Beeches,  is  believed  by  Mr.  Gosse  to  be  the  first  expression 
of  the  modern  feeling  of  the  picturesque.  There  could  be  no  better 
witness  as  to  the  English  literature  of  that  time  and  the  genera- 
tions immediately  before  it ;  but  we  must  put  in  a  word  for  old 
Gesner  of  Zurich,  who  more  than  a  century  before  had  avowed  his 
passion  for  mountain  scenery  in  a  thoroughly  modern  fashion. 
Gray  continued,  as  appears  by  his  letters,  to  be  not  only  an  appre- 
ciative but  a  close  observer  of  things  which  the  scholars  of  his 
time  thought  below  them.  He  noted,  someiimes  with  minuteness, 
temperature,  weather,  dates  of  foliage  and  flowering  of  trees,  and 
such  matters.  But  the  more  one  knows  of  Gray,  the  more  one  is 
struck  by  the  range  and  versatility  of  his  knowledge,  not  only  with 
regard  to  its  actual  amount,  but  for  his  complete  and  ever-present 
mastery  of  it.  In  the  last  year  of  his  life  Norton  Nicholls,  then 
looking  up  to  Gray  as  his  guide  and  philosopher  in  all  learning, 
had  become  much  interested  in  Froissart,  and  wrote  to  Gray  for 
particulars  of  the  chronicler's  person  and  condition.  This  was  not 
then,  as  it  would  now  be,  an  impertinence  towards  a  person  in 
Gray's  position,  seeing  that  in  the  year  1771  the  Biographie 
Universelle  and  suchlike  conveniences  did  not  exist.  The  French 
literature  of  the  middle  ages  was  by  no  means  a  speciality  of 
Gray's  (though,  indeed,  he  was  Professor  of  Modern  History  and 
Languages  at  Cambridge)  ;  but  within  four  weeks— a  reasonable 
time  as  the  pace  of  affairs  then  went — Norton  Nicholls  had  from 
him  as  full  an  account  as  could  be  desired,  with  the  reference  to 
the  authority  for  it  in  the  Transactions  of  the  French  Academy 
of  Inscriptions.  Yet  more  remarkable  were  Gray's  excursions  into 
Icelandic  poetry,  then  barely  accessible  to  an  English  scholar.  Mr. 
Gosse  vouches  for  the  accuracy  of  his  knowledge  in  this  field ; 
and  this  when  "  the  Norse  tongue  was  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of 
mystery ;  it  was  called  Runick,  and  its  roots  were  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  the  Hebrew." 

The  Grand  Tour  made  by  Gray,  in  company  with  Horace 
Walpole,  affords  matter  for  an  amusing  chapter.    We  hope  that 
Mr.  Gosse's  account  may  induce  a  larger  number  of  readers  to 
make  acquaintance  with  Gray's  journeyings  as  told  in  his  own 
charming  letters.    Soon  after  this,  Gray  lost  his  early  friend  West, 
and  began  his  career  as  an  English  poet.    The  surprisingly  small 
quantity  of  the  work  produced  by  him  is  to  be  accounted  for 
partly  by  his  own  fastidiousness,  but  still  more,  perhaps,  by  the 
"  chill  penury  "  of  poetical  feeling  and  taste  which  prevailed  in 
bis  generation.     He  addressed  a  public  nourished  on  insipid 
amenities  and  pompous  emptiness,  and  his  odes  appeared  to  them 
as  eccentric  and  obscure  as  Mr.  Browning's  lyrics  to  the  average 
1     English  reader  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.     Compared  with 
the  monotonous  couplets  which  had  been  the  only  recognized 
forms  since  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Gray's  stanzas 
were  daring  metrical  experiments.    The  language,  too,  had  been 
reduced  to  the  utmost  poverty  it  has  ever  endured.    Even  to 
his  chosen  friend  West,  Gray  made  a  sort  of  apology  for  using 
words  which  are  now  quite  admissible  even  in  serious  prose ; 
;    and  in  citing  Bryden  for  examples  of  license  in  the  way  of  archaisms 
or  invention  he  mentions  terms  so  familiar  to  nineteenth-century 
readers  as  "  pleasant  beverage  "  (no  longer  tolerably  poetical  this, 
•    but  rather  to  be  expected  in  advertisements  of  mineral  waters), 
i    "  ireful  mood,"  "  proud  array,"  "  boon,"  "  wayward,"  "  disherited." 
j    He  feels  bound  to  argue  seriously  that  "our  language  has  an 
undoubted  right  to  words  of  an  hundred  years  old,  provided 
antiquity  have  not    rendered   them   unintelligible,"  and  that 
J    "  Shakspeare's  language  is  one  of  his  principal  beauties."  1  Thus 


Gray  deserves  the  credit  of  having  done  in  a  time  of  need,  and 
done  well,  though  on  a  small  scale,  what  Shakspeare  had  already 
done  on  a  great  one  (how  greatly  we  shall  know,  as  well  as  many 
other  things,  when  the  Philological  Society's  Bictionary  is  com- 
pleted) ;  that  is,  rescued  and  restored  to  current  use  excellent 
English  words  that  were  on  the  point  of  disappearing.  Sooner  or 
later  the  revival  would  have  come  without  Gray,  but  it  might 
have  come  too  late  for  some  things.  As  to  the  general  criticism 
Gray  had  to  meet,  a  passage  or  two  from  his  letters  written  when 
the  Odes  were  published  will  show  of  what  fashion  it  was.  "  One 
very  great  man,  writing  to  an  acquaintance  of  his  and  mine,  says 
that  he  had  read  them  seven  or  eight  times  ;  and  that  now,  when 
he  next  sees  him,  he  shall  not  have  above  thirty  questions  to  ask." 
"  Mr.  Fox  thinks,  if  the  Bard  sung  his  song  but  once  over,  King 
Edward  could  not  possibly  understand  him.  .  .  .  The  Critical 
Review  you  have  seen,  or  may  see.  He  is  in  raptures  (they  say  it 
is  Professor  Franklin),  but  mistakes  the  yEolian  Lyre  for  the 
Harp  of  AZolus,  and  on  this  mistake  founds  a  compliment  and  a 
criticism.''  "  The  Review  I  have  read,  and  admire  it,  particularly 
that  observation  that  the  Bard  is  taken  from  Pastor  cum 
traheretP  Of  all  the  blundering  criticisms  on  Gray,  Br.  Johnson's 
is  the  most  famous  ;  and,  being  the  blundering  of  an  able  man,  it 
is  the  most  amusing.  He  could  not  "  see  that  the  Bard  promotes 
any  truth,  moral  or  political,"  a  canon  by  which  few  lyric  poets 
should  'scape  whipping.  And  after  hinting  that  he  leaves  many 
great  faults  unnoticed,  he  thus  moralizes: — "Let  it  be  observed 
that  the  ode  might  have  been  concluded  with  an  action  of  better 
example ;  but  suicide  is  always  to  be  had  without  expense  of 
thought."  Yet  Br.  Johnson  professed  himself  rejoiced  "to 
concur  with  the  common  reader "  iu  giving  high  praise  to  the 
Elegy. 

But  worse  things  were  in  store  for  Gray's  Elegy  than  being 
criticized ;  it  was  improved.  One  Edwards,  author  of  something 
called  The  Canons  of  Criticism,  perceived  that  the  village 
Hampden,  the  mute  inglorious  Milton,  and  the  Cromwell  guiltlesa 
of  his  country's  blood  were  not  balanced  by  companions  of  the 
other  sex  ;  wherefore  in  his  critical  wisdom  he  "  here  added  the 
two  following  stanzas,  to  supply  what  he  deemed  a  defect  in  the 
poem  " : — 

Some  lovely  fair,  whose  unaffected  charms 
Shone  with  attraction  to  herself  unknown  ; 

Whose  beauty  might  have  bless'd  a  monarch's  arms, 
Whose  virtue  cast  a  lustre  on  a  throne. 

That  humble  beauty  warm'd  an  honest  heart, 
And  cheer'd  the  labours  of  a  faithful  spouse  ; 

That  virtue  form'd  for  every  decent  part 

The  healthful  offspring  that  adorn'd  their  house. 
Such  a  performance  is  more  eloquent  than  any  comment  or  dis- 
cussion to  show  the  state  of  letters  into  which  Gray  was  born  out 
of  due  time.  For  such  auditors  it  was,  after  all,  not  wonderful  that 
he  should  produce  little.  In  his  latter  years,  if  we  may  trust 
Bonstetteu's  recollections,  he  had  renounced  poetry  in  disgust,  and 
would  not  be  induced  to  speak  of  his  own  work. 

The  same  reluctance  to  come  to  the  point  of  production  accom- 
panied Gray  in  his  other  pursuits.  He  made  considerable  pre- 
parations for  editing  Strabo,  sundry  dialogues  of  Plato,  and  the 
Greek  Anthology  ;  but  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  ever  came  of 
them.  He  was  fully  aware  of  his  own  weakness  in  this  respect; 
in  sending  the  Elegy  to  Horace  Walpole  he  said,  "  You  will,  I 
hope,  look  upon  it  in  the  light  of  a  thing  with  an  end  to  it ;  a 
merit  that  most  of  my  writings  have  wanted,  and  are  like  to  want." 
What  he  did  finish,  however,  was  finished  perfectly.  And  the 
perfection  of  workmanship  spent  on  the  Eleyy  has  had  its  reward. 
It  has  been  imitated  all  over  Europe,  and  at  home,  as  Mr.  Gosse 
truly  says,  there  is  no  poem  of  equal  length  containing  so  many 
"  phrases  that  have  become  a  part  and  parcel  of  colloquial  speech." 
It  is  curious  that  the  original  publication  was  hasty  and  anony- 
mous. Yvalpole  had  been  showing  about  the  manuscript,  and  at 
least  one  pirated  issue  was  imminent.  There  is  no  knowing  how 
much  longer  Gray  might  have  kept  back  his  masterpiece  if  his 
hand  had  not  been  forced.  It  was  due  to  a  kind  of  accident 
that  the  Bard  got  finished  at  all,  "  in  consequence  of  some  con- 
certs given  at  Cambridge  by  John  Parry,  the  famous  blind  harper." 
Mr.  Gosse  maintains  its  fame,  not  against  the  old-fashioned  criti- 
cism of  the  Johnson  school,  but  against  the  paradoxes  of  modern, 
refinement.  It  is  needless  to  depreciate  Gray  for  the  purpose  of 
exalting  Collins,  and  it  is  yet  more  superfluous,  if  possible,  to  set 
up  a  comparison  between  him  and  Blake,  whose  genius  was 
of  a  wholly  different  kind.  In  whatever  order  we  rank  the 
merit  of  Gray's  works  among  themselves,  his  place  as  the  reviver 
of  English  lyrical  poetry  is  assured,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
absence  of  immediate  results,  he  deserves  also  to  stand  high  among 
the  revivers  of  serious  scholarship  and  of  its  application  to  litera- 
ture. In  his  catholic  respect  for  letters  Gray  stood  almost  alone 
iu  a  narrow  and  frivolous  age. 

We  shall  not  inflict  on  Mr.  Gosse's  excellent  narrative  the 
ingratitude  of  an  attempt  to  abridge  it.  A  couple  of  hours  will 
put  the  reader  in  possession  of  it,  and  they  will  be  hours  well 
spent.  Once  or  twice,  we  think,  little  circumstances  are  exagge- 
rated as  evidence  of  Gray's  melancholy,  which  is  in  a  general  way 
an  amply  established  fact.  Mr.  Gosse  says  of  Gray's  journey  with. 
Nicholls  in  1770,  "He  so  hated  Cambridge  that  he  would  not 
start  thence,  but  directed  Nicholls  to  meet  him  at  the  sign  of  the 
Wheat  Sheaf,  five  miles  beyond  Huntingdon."  But  what  Gray 
actually  wrote  to  Nicholls  from  Pembroke  was,  "  I  do  not  like  to 
be  here  at  the  commencement "  ;  what  he  hated  was  the  bustle  of 
that  annual  ceremony,  probably  far  more  pompous  then  than  now, 
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in  which  he  might  as  a  Professor  have  been  expected  to  bear  his 
part  if  on  the  spot.  The  vexed  question  of  the  late  restoration  or 
destruction  at  Pembroke,  on  which  Mr.  Gosse  touches  with  his 
last  words,  is  one  that  we  prefer  to  leave  alone. 


HENRY  ERSKINE.* 

TF1IIIS  handsome  and  weighty  but  amusing  volume  will  probably 
J-  be  regarded  with  different  feelings  by  different  classes  of 
readers.  The  surviving  kinsfolk  and  the  members  of  the  many 
families  mention  of  whom  is  made  may  perhaps  think  that  there 
.is  not  a  word  too  much  in  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  general 
reader  may  be  disposed  to  believe  that  all  the  information  he  cares 
to  have  about  Henry  Erskine,  his  times,  his  surroundings,  and 
"belongings,  might  have  been  given  at  shorter  length.  Certainly 
many  of  the  letters  which  are  printed  might  have  been  omitted 
•or  abridged  without  any  loss  of  interest ;  and  the  stream  of  the 
narrative  of  the  life  of  the  distinguished  Scottish  advocate  might 
■with  advantage  have  been  more  strictly  confined  to  flowing  between 
its  own  banks,  and  not  have  been  allowed  to  run  into  so  many 
bye  channels  or  to  hud  its  way  into  so  many  backwaters.  In 
truth,  however,  the  kinsfolk  and  the  families  connected  with  them 
jnust  be  a  legion  in  themselves.  The  pedigree  of  that  branch  of 
the  Erskine  family  to  which  the  English  Lord  Chancellor  and  the 
Scottish  Lord  Advocate  belonged  is  a  very  remarkable  one,  and 
■the  descendants  from  the  earliest  of  those  to  whom  it  can  be 
traced  must  be  numerous  indeed.  Princely  and  noble  houses  in 
Italy  and  France  occur  among  the  ancestors.  The  names  of  the 
Viscontis  of  Milan,  the  Delia  Scalas  of  Verona,  the  Donas 
nf  Genoa,  the  Bourbons,  the  De  Rohans  and  other  noble 
families  of  France,  .are  found  along  with  the  less  unexpected  ones 
•of  Stuart  and  Douglas ;  a  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
figures  as  an  ancestress  ;  while  among  the  collaterals  appear  Lady 
Frances,  the  wife  of  Colonel  James  Gardiner,  who  was  killed  at 
Prestonpans,  and  Lady  Anne  Erskine,  who  for  so  many  years 
.carried  on  the  religious  work  of  the  Countess  of  Huntington  at 
Spa  Fields.  Notwithstanding  that  the  roots  of  the  family  tree 
strike  so  deep  and  so  wide,  it  does  not  seem  that  the  family  of  the 
Earls  of  Buchau  was  in  any  way  very  notable  until  the  appearance 
■of  the  generation  to  which  belonged  Henry  and  Thomas  Erskine, 
and  their  elder  brother,  who,  but  for  his  position,  might  very 
likely  have  been  led  to  distinguish  himself  as  much  as  they  did. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  follow  the  path  of  Henry  Erskine 's  own 
life  in  the  midst  of  the  tangled  wood  of  other  people's  sayings 
•and  doings  through  which  it  is  made  to  wind.  The  story  of  his 
public  career  and  of  his  private  annals  might  have  been  told  far 
more  shortly  and  directly  ;  but  this  was  evidently  not  the  mode  in 
■which  Colonel  Fergusson  conceived  that  his  work  should  be  exe- 
cuted, and,  considering  that  the  name  which  gives  its  title  to  the 
book  is  not  one  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  that  the  interest  and 
importance  attaching  to  it  is  chiefly  local  and  personal,  he  has  pro- 
bably exercised  a  wise  discretion.  A  life  of  Henry  Erskine  pure 
and  simple  could  not  have  afforded  occasion  to  introduce  so  much 
attractive  and  curious  matter  as  is  comprised  in  this  volume.  The 
materials  might  have  been,  perhaps,  better  arranged;  and  the 
parcel,  so  to  speak,  which  seems  to  be  bursting  with  its  contents, 
might  have  been  more  skilfully  tied  up  ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
the  somewhat  unmethodical  method  adopted  suffices,  and 
may  even  best  answer,  the  purpose  of  making  a  readable  book. 
Erskine  came  to  the  bar  of  Scotland  at  a  time  when,  as  was  the 
case  in  England  at  an  earlier  period,  that  branch  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession was  almost  entirely  recruited  from  the  families  of  the 
landed  gentry.  Eldest  sons,  looking  forward  to  a  slender  inherit- 
ance, and  cadets  of  wealthier  houses,  flocked  to  the  Parliament  House 
in  Edinburgh  as  to  Westminster  Hall  in  London,  with  more  or 
less  serious  intentions  of  actual  practice.  With  Henry  Erskine 
the  choice  of  a  profession  was  a  necessit)-,  and  he  succeeded  so 
well  in  it  that  he  is  said,  some  time  before  he  became  Lord 
Advocate,  to  have  been  making  an  income  of  2,700/.,  the  largest 
amount  then  known  at  the  Scottish  bar.  He  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  in  1768.  The  political  in- 
fluences of  the  time  were  very  unfavourable  to  official  promotion 
for  a  Whig.  Twice  did  he  hold  office,  but  only  for  a  short  time 
■on  each  occasion;  first  in  the  Coalition  Ministry  of  17S3,  and 
again  in  1806,  when  he  came  in  with  "all  the  talents."  The 
opinions,  however,  which  he  maintained  so  honestly  as  to  lose  in 
■consequence  any  chance  of  long  continuance  in  place,  were  held 
stoutly,  but  with  no  acrimony,  and  they  allowed  him  to  be  on 
friendly  terms  of  mutual  esteem  with  his  political  antagonists.  It 
Is  pleasant  to  find  that  Henry  Duudas,  whom  he  displaced  as 
Lord  Advocate  in  1783,  wrote  to  him  to  congratulate  him 
on  his  accession  to  the  post,  and  offered  him  his  assistance 
in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  business  of  the  office.  With 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  too,  and  others  not  of  his  own  way  of 
thinking,  Erskine  lived  on  the  most  agreeable  terms.  Yet 
Erskine  never  ceased  to  be  a  staunch  and  active  member  of 
the  Whig  party,  and  in  1785  he  received  the  special  thanks  of  the 
Duke  of  Portland  for  his  strenuous  opposition  to  Pitt's  wise  and 
statesmanlike  proposals  for  doing  justice  to  the  commercial  and 
agricultural  interests  of  Ireland.  In  this  Erskine  showed  his 
adhesion  to  his  friends  at  a  moment  of  most  factious  and  uu- 
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reasonable  opposition  to  an  equitable  measure.  Pitt  desired  to 
place  Ireland  upon  an  equal  and  impartial  footing  with  Great 
Britain  in  point  of  commerce  with  foreign  countries  and  the 
colonies,  and  also  as  to  mutual  intercourse  with  regard  to  imports 
and  exports.  A  howl  of  alarm  was  immediately  raised  by  the 
landowners  and  manufacturers  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  the 
most  violent  language  was  resorted  to.  Lord  North  said  that 
Pitt's  proposals  "  outdid  everything  that  the  wildest  imagination 
could  suggest."  The  Duke  of  Portland  expressed  to  Erskine  his 
gratitude  for  his  endeavours  to  preserve  the  country  from  utter 
destruction,  and  to  avert  the  complete  ruin  of  the  landed  interest. 

Of  Erskine's  personal  appearance  and  qualifications  for  success 
as  an  advocate  both  Jeffrey  and  Cockburn  have  left  the  most 
favourable  opiuions.  He  had  brilliant  wit,  combined  with  graceful 
and  vivacious  eloquence,  but  these  were  always  kept  in  subordina- 
tion to  his  judgment.  No  one  at  the  Scottish  Bar  ever  held  so 
high  a  position.  Parties  used  to  be  made  to  go  to  the  Parliament 
House  to  hear  Erskine  speak  in  great  cases,  and  his  speeches  to 
the  Court  seem  to  have  found  so  much  favour  with  the  judges  that 
on  one  occasion  when  he  announced  that  his  case  was  so  simple 
that  he  intended  to  be  brief,  a  learned  judge,  addressing  him  in  the 
familiar  way  which  shows  his  popularity,  said,  "Hoots,  Maister 
Harry,  dinna  be  brief — dinna  be  brief,"  certainly  a  most  unusual 
request  to  be  made  from  the  Bench  to  a  member  of  the  Bar. 

The  accounts  of  social  life  and  customs  in  Edinburgh  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  last  century  are  amusing,  and  all  the  more  inter- 
esting as  they  describe  a  transition  period  between  the  modern 
manners  and  those  of  an  older  school.  The  city  itself  was  a  very 
different  place  from  what  it  afterwards  became.  Wbat  are  now 
among  the  most  squalid  parts  of  the  Old  Town  were  full  of  the  resi- 
dences of  the  best  families;  the  uncomfortable  Assembly  Rooms  iu 
the  Wrest  Bow  were  the  headquarters  of  fashion.  The  ladies  went,  of 
course,  in  sedan  chairs,  and  they  were  escorted  home  by  torchlight, 
attended  by  gentlemen  with  drawn  swords.  The  arrangements 
with  partners  were  of  a  very  strict  kind,  and  were  made  before- 
hand, to  the  great  prejudice  of  such  young  ladies  as  neglected  to 
attend  to  this  requirement.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  gentleman  to 
provido  oranges  for  the  refreshment  of  his  partners  at  the  end  of 
each  dance.  It  is  said  that  Erskine's  good  nature  was  shown  in 
alleviating  the  distresses  of  forlorn  damsels,  who,  without  his  aid, 
would  have  been  left  out  of  the  dancing.  His  own  future  wife, 
Christian  Fullerton,  however,  otherwise  an  accomplished  lady,  never 
did  dance.  In  music  and  poetry  Erskine  had  some  proficiency.  He 
played  well  upon  the  violin,  and  his  muse  sometimes  rose  above 
the  level  of  vers  de  societe,  although  it  was  with  them  that  he 
chiefly  amused  his  friends  and  himself.  He  married  in  1772,  and 
he  continued  the  succession  to  the  family  peerage. 

It  was  an  age  of  clubs,  and  Erskine  belonged  to  many — among 
them  the  "  Cormorant  "  and  the  "  Antemanum,"  called  so  because 
the  reckoning  was  to  be  paid  beforehand.  It  is  doubtful  if  he  be- 
longed to  the  "Poker,"  a  club  formed  iu  1762  to  press  on  Govern- 
ment the  duty  of  establishing  iu  Scotland  a  militia  for  national 
defence.  The  doubt,  however,  gives  occasion  to  mention  that  the 
club  dined  at  two  o'clock  for  one  shilling  a  head,  and  drank  only 
sherry  and  claret.  A  full  description  is  given  of  the  club  called 
the  Beggar's  Benison,  which  was  originated  at  Anstruther,  in  Fife, 
and  was  the  subject  of  one  of  the  toasts  given  at  the  Cadies' 
dinner  described  in  Smollett's  Humphry  Clinker.  Afterwards  the 
headquarters  were  transferred  to  Edinburgh,  where  the  Knights 
Companions,  as  they  styled  themselves,  continued  to  wear  their 
medals,  and  to  carry  on  their  festivities. 

In  1785  Erskine  was,  by  the  votes  of  his  fellow-advocates, 
elected  Dean  of  Faculty,  an  honour  peculiar  to  the  Scottish  Bar. 
Eleven  years  afterwards,  upon  the  annual  re-election  to  the  office, 
Erskine  was  rejected  by  a  very  large  majority  of  votes  given  in 
favour  of  Robert  Dundas  of  Arniston.  There  was  no  personal 
imputation  whatever  against  him,  and  the  nature  of  the  action 
against  him  was  political.  Erskine,  however,  had  taken  a  pro- 
minent part  in  a  meeting  called  to  petition  against  the  war,  and 
Lord  Cockburn,  iu  discussing  the  matter,  admits  that  as  Dean  of 
Faculty  Erskine  was  bound  to  consider  the  general  feelings  and 
principles  of  the  body  of  which  he  was  the  official  head,  and  that 
in  fact  he  had  not  done  so.  Still  it  was  scarcely  justifiable  to  visit 
his  conduct  by  so  severe  a  mark  of  disapprobation  ;  and  what 
happened  must  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  the  intemperate  political 
feeling  of  the  time. 

The  somewhat  famous  trial  of  Deacon  Brodie  for  housebreaking 
occurred  in  1788,  and  Erskine  was  his  counsel.  It  was  indeed  a 
curious  fact  that  an  apparently  respectable  member  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Town  Council  should  have  been  an  habitual  criminal,  and 
should  for  so  long  a  time  have  succeeded  in  maintaining  his  posi- 
tion, even  after  his  delinquencies  were  more  thau  suspected.  His 
business  as  a  cabinet-maker  probably  gave  him  peculiar  facilities 
for  his  other  occupation,  of  which  he  was  not  slow  to  take 
advantage.  He  was  found  guilty  and  executed,  but  had  very 
nearly  escaped  being  arrested,  and  it  is  said  that  arrangements 
had  been  made  for  his  resuscitation  after  he  had  been  hanged, 
which  did  not  succeed,  and  so  the  Deacon  failed  to  "  cheat  the 
woodie."  The  story  would  make  an  excellent  subject  for  such  a 
writer  as  Gaboriau  was  ;  and,  indeed,  the  incidents  of  such  a  double 
life  have  furnished,  in  more  than  one  instance,  the  materials  for 
sensational  fiction. 

An  abundant  sample  of  Harry  Erskine's  many  good  sayings  13 
given  by  Colonel  Fergusson,  and  they  are  sprinkled  among  the  rest 
of  the  contents  of  his  volume  in  an  agreeable  manner,  so  as  not 
to  fatigue  the  reader  by  too  much  condensed  wit  and  anecdote* 
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There  is  also  much  matter  of  interest  and  some  novelty  in  the 
portions  of  the  book  devoted  to  the  Earl  of  Buchan — a  well-known 
personage  in  his  day — and  to  Lord  Erskine,  the  English  Chan- 
cellor. The  former  was  to  the  end  of  his  life,  although  eccentric, 
a  great  social  favourite  and  "  a  terrible  old  flirt."  On  leaving  a 
room  he  would  take  leave  of  the  prettiest  young  lady  in  it  with 
■old-fashioned  courtesy,  and  say  : — "  Good-bye,  my  dear  ;  and  pray 
remember  Margaret,  Countess  of  Buchan,  is  not  immortal.1'  An 
•excellent  reproduction  of  his  portrait  by  Watson  accompanies  the 
likenesses  of  the  other  two  brothers  which  are  also  given. 


VICTOR  EMMANUEL.* 

A GOOD  subject  is  a  good  thing,  and  Mr.  Dicey  may  be  con- 
gratulated on  having  had  an  exceedingly  good  subject  for 
this  book.  In  the  first  place,  the  actual  achievements  of  his  hero 
were  very  considerable  ;  in  the  second,  the  accidents  of  his  situa- 
tion, as  well  as  his  personal  idiosyncrasy,  make  him  acceptable  to 
the  great  majority  of  readers.  The  sourest  fanatics  on  either 
side  of  the  great  political  and  religious  questions  of  the  day  may, 
indeed,  regard  Victor  Emmanuel  with  scant  affection.  But  the 
great  things  which  he  did  for  the  Liberal  cause  secure  him  the 
gratitude  of  all  those  Liberals  who  are  not  hopelessly  bound  to 
the  abstract  doctrines  of  republican  anarchy ;  and  the  undoubted 
position  which  he  held  as  a  prince  jure  divino — that  is  to  say,  by 
•consent  of  Providence  during  some  eight  hundred  years — incline 
all  but  very  intractable  Conservatives  to  look  tolerantly  on  his 
encroachments  on  the  abstract  rights  of  neighbouring  princes. 
In  political  matters  it  is  admitted  that  "  hawks  may  pike  out 
hawks'  e'en,"  even  if  jays  and  magpies  and  carrion  crows  may 
not;  and  the  right  of  conquest  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  Legitimist 
theory  as  the  right  of  birth.  Again,  the  private  character  of  the 
iirst  King  of  Italy,  though  by  no  means  faultless,  was  marked  by 
none  of  those  faults  which  attract  a  personal  feeling  of  dislike. 
The  worst  acts  of  his  life  as  a  man  were  the  giving  of  his 
■daughter  to  a  parvenu  of  doubtful  repute,  and  the  refusal  of  aid 
to  the  ally  to  whom  he  owed  his  kingdom  in  that  ally's  hour  of 
■eorest  need.  But  each  of  these  acts  could  be  defended  by  at  least 
a  plausible  pretext  of  the  public  weal.  Whatever  Victor 
Emmanuel  was  or  was  not,  he  was  not  a  coward,  he  was  not 
a  milksop,  and  he  was  not  an  adventurer,  or  a  liar,  or  a 
tyrant.  Traditional  morality,  even  of  the  strictest  kind,  pardons 
anost  things  to  kings  who  are  free  from  these  defects.  Besides 
all  this,  there  is  a  strange  and  singular  interest  in  a  man 
who,  by  pursuing  the  traditional  policy  of  a  house  eminent 
■among  the  great  houses  of  European  feudalism,  and  with- 
out doing  any  one  act  which  that  policy  condemned,  created 
the  first  great  kingdom  of  modern  times  which  expressed 
the  modern  as  opposed  to  the  feudal  principle  of  government. 
With  a  subject  thus  in  manifold  ways  attractive,  Mr.  Dicey  was 
•well  qualified  to  deal.  His  actual  acquaintance  with  the  facts  is 
•undoubted,  and  his  general  political  idiosyncrasy  suits  him  well 
for  dealing  with  those  facts.  He  is  a  declared  Liberal,  and  it  may 
probably  be  taken  for  granted  that  no  one  who  is  not  can  be  ex- 
pected to  write  of  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Italv  with 
■anything  like  the  requisite  amount  of  sympathy.  But  Mr.  Dicey  is, 
an  no  cant  sense,  a  moderate  Liberal.  He  is  not  an  illumine  of  the 
Mazzinian  kind,  he  knows  perfectly  well  that  Italia  faro,  da  se  was 
and  is  a  ridiculous  absurdity.  He  has  not  followed  the  multitude 
of  his  political  party,  who,  having  cried  "  Hosanna  "  to  the  Third 
Napoleon  for  twenty  years,  cried  "  Crucify  "  for  ten  more ;  and  he 
takes  on  the  whole  a  sober  view  of  the  events  he  has  to  chronicle. 
He  has  not,  perhaps,  made  the  most— even  as  that  most  may  be 
construed  by  a  judge  very  averse  to  picturesque  history  in  its  ordi- 
nary sense — of  the  picturesque  aspects  of  Victor  Emmanuel's  life. 
He  has  almost  ostentatiously  refused  to  enliven  his  pages  by  the 
•descriptions  which  might  fairly  have  been  expected  of  Novara  and 
Palestro,  of  Aspromonte  and  Mentana,  of  Custozza  and  Lissa, 
especially  of  that  last  consummate  feat  of  arms.  We  shall  have 
to  take  exception  to  some  of  his  detailed  statements.  But, 
on  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  he  has  written  a  solid,  trust- 
worthy, and  at  the  same  time  popular  sketch  of  a  very  important 
passage  of  European  history — a  passage  all  the  more  important  in 
that  it  is  gradually  fading  from  the  actual  and  immediate 
memories  of  men,  and  has  not  yet  attained  nor  is  for  some  time 
likely  to  attain  that  clear  projection  on  the  canvas  of  history 
which  only  time  can  give. 

It  is  possible  to  take  some  exception  to  the  view  which  in  his 
first  pages  Mr.  Dicey  gives  of  the  state  of  Italy  during  the  first 
years  of  the  present  century.  We  cannot  allow  historical  justifica- 
tion to  the  statement  that  "  up  to  the  closing  years  of  the  last 
century  Italy  had  preserved  a  certain  remnant— or,  rather,  a 
certain  tradition — of  national  independence."  A  remnant  must 
he  part  of  a  pre-existing  whole ;  a  tradition  must  refer  to  a  pre- 
existing fact,  and  the  national  existence  of  "  Italy  "  before  this 
century  is  a  fact  of  which  we  should  very  much  like  to  have  some 
demonstration.  As  a  home  county,  or  in  contradictory  and  in- 
correct modern  phrase  a  metropolitan  province,  of  the  Roman 
Empire  holy  or  unholy,  Italy  may  once  have  enjoyed  some 
corporate  life  ;  national  existence,  in  any  correct  sense  of  the  word, 
it  never  enjoyed.  So,  too,  when  Mr.  Dicey  (very  moderately  and  with 
allowance)  accuses  the  parties  to  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  of  having 
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"  sacrificed  Italy  to  political  considerations,"  we  must  still  request 
proof  that  there  was  any  Italy,  except  a  geographical  expression, 
to  sacrifice.  But  the  account  which  Mr.  Dicey  gives  of  the  prac- 
tical ell'ect  of  Austrian  rule  is  sufficiently  justified,  though  he 
might  have  mentioned  (what  the  diary  of  Metternich  clearly 
proves)  that  such  tyranny  as  there  was  was  unwillingly  exercised, 
and  was  almost  wholly  due  to  the  stubborn  intransigence  of  the 
Italian  revolutionists.  On  the  other  hand,  he  points  out  with 
equal  clearness  and  justice  the  fatal  consequences  of  the  breach  of 
faith  of  the  Neapolitan  Bourbons  in  reference  to  constitutional 
government.  It  will  always  remain  one  of  the  most  curious  facts 
in  history  that  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  family  three  such 
sovereigns  as  Charles  X.  of  trance,  Eerdinand  VII.  of  Spain,  and 
Erancis  I.  of  Naples  should  have  played  the  game  of  revolution  as 
the  ablest  demagogue  in  the  world  could  not  have  played  it.  The 
entire  treatment  of  the  complex  and  remarkable  character  of 
Charles  Albert  is  excellent  both  in  itself  and  as  illustrating  and 
accounting  for  the  peculiarities  of  Charles  Albert's  son.  Justice 
has  hardly  yet  been  done  to  the  tragic  figure  of  the  honest  and 
valiant  King  who  was  hounded  to  death  and  disgrace  by  Mazzini 
and  his  brother  fanatics.  But  Mr.  Dicey's  sketch  is  at  least  an 
instalment  of  such  justice. 

When  Mr.  Dicey  comes  to  deal  with  Victor  Emmanuel's  own 
reign,  he  shows  a  curious  mixture  of  appreciation  and  of  lack  of 
appreciation  of  the  circumstances.  The  phrase,  "  though  his  life 
was  never  that  of  a  devout  believer,  he  had  always  a  strange  kind 
of  belief  in  the  teachings  of  the  Church,"  seems  to  argue  a  certain 
lack  of  knowledge  of  mankind  ;  and  another  statement,  that  "  taken 
by  itself  the  proposal  that  Sardinia  should  join  France  and  England 
in  making  war  on  Russia  seemed,  on  a  superficial  view,  to  be 
absolutely  unjustifiable,"  is  decidedly  below  the  necessities  of  the 
case.  It  was  absolutely  unjustifiable  except  on  the  pure  policy- 
morality  or  immorality  of  Alachiavel,  of  which  the  Re  Galantuomo 
was  all  his  life  a  very  diligent  and  an  astonishingly  successful 
practitioner.  To  an  impartial  student  of  politics  no  two  contem- 
porary facts  can  be  more  amusing  when  taken  in  conjunction  than 
the  horror  with  which  certain  persons  have  spoken  of  Napoleon 
III.'s  wars  for  the  benefit  of  his  dynasty  and  the  approbation  with 
which  they  speak  of  this  filibustering  pure  and  simple  (for  war 
without  casus  belli  or  even  locus  standi  may  surely  be  called  fili- 
bustering) on  the  part  of  Cavour  and  his  master.  Again,  Mr. 
Dicey's  handling  of  the  suppression  of  convents  in  1856  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  satisfactory.  Convents  may  be  and  are 
national  institutions  of  a  very  dubious  utility.  But  the  whole- 
sale plunder  of  them  which  has  been  seen  in  Italy  during 
the  last  tive-and-twenty  years  is  not  defensible  on  Liberal, 
but  only  on  Gladstonian,  principles.  Yet,  again  (to  take  up 
Air.  Dicey's  disputable  statements  as  we  have  marked  them 
in  reading),  it  seems  a  mistake  to  set  down  the  distrust 
of  France  felt,  and  rightly  felt,  by  England  after  the  Crimean 
War  to  the  fact  that  "  the  result  of  the  Crimean  campaign  had 
been  undoubtedly  to  aggrandize  the  military  reputation  of  France 
to  the  detriment  of  England."  The  reason  of  the  distrust  was 
that  the  Emperor  proved  himself  a  thoroughly  untrustworthy 
ally,  sacrificing  half  the  fruits  of  the  campaign  to  his  anxiety  to 
make  peace.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  sympathize  (unless  the  reader  is  a 
disciple  of  Professor  Baloonatics  Craniocracs)  with  Air.  Dicey's 
defence  of  the  cession  of  Savoy,  joined  as  it  is  to  a  vehement 
protest  against  the  cession  of  Nice.  In  dealing,  however,  with 
the  Garibaldian  expedition  and  its  consequences,  Air.  Dicey  is  of 
much  value  as  a  witness,  because  he  was  an  eyewitness.  The  dis- 
solvents which  he  applies  to  the  "  Garibaldian  legend "  are 
powerful.  Of  the  later  events  which  he  chronicles  there  is  less  to 
say,  and  the  subjects  are  more  controversial.  It  is  impossible  to 
think  that  he  does  justice  to  the  discreditable  tripotage  which  at 
every  European  crisis  has  enabled  Italy  to  fish  some  gain  out  of 
the  trouble.  Nor  is  his  attempt  to  apologize  (a  very  indirect 
attempt  it  must  be  confessed)  for  the  conduct  of  Italy  in  1870  by 
emphasizing  the  annoyance  of  Victor  Emmanuel  at  the  Alentana 
affair  and  General  de  Failly's  foolish  despatch  in  the  least  success- 
ful. Victor  Emmanuel  and  the  Italian  nation  knew  perfectly  well 
that  they  were  bound  not  to  make  such  an  attempt  as  Garibaldi's, 
and  Victor  Emmanuel  at  least  must  have  known  that  the  under- 
hand manoeuvres  of  his  Alinistry  had  directly  encouraged  it.  They 
could  not  either  honestly  or  honourably  find  fault  with  another 
nation  for|  doing  the  simple  police  duty  which  they  refused  to 
do,  though  they  had  done  it  at  Aspromonte. 

However,  there  is  no  need  to  say  any  more  of  these  debatable 
matters.  Air.  Dicey  has,  we  repeat,  done  his  task  well  in  display- 
ing a  character  which  in  these  complex  days  is  likely  not  to  be 
appreciated  because  of  its  very  simplicity.  There  is  one  anecdote 
of  Victor  Emmanuel  (not  given  by  Air.  Dicey,  who,  indeed,  gives 
few  anecdotes)  which  is  very  likely  apocryphal,  but  which  has 
always  struck  us  as  specially  characteristic.  The  story  has  it  that 
the  King,  when  on  a  visit  to  Paris,  went  into  a  shop  to  buy  a  pair 
of  braces,  and  was  addressed  with  the  inevitable  "  Et  avec  9a, 
monsieur  ?  " — "  What  is  the  next  article,  sir  ?  "  of  the  Paris 
tradesman.  "Avec  ca,  monsieur,"  he  replied,  "je  suspends  mon 
pantalon."  It  was  both  prompter  and  more  polite  than  the  re- 
partee, also  to  a  "  marchand  de  Paris,"  which  one  of  his  ancestors 
is  said  to  have  thought  of  as  he  left  the  city,  and,  what  is  more,  in 
a  transferred  sense  it  expressed  the  speaker's  character  well.  He 
always  used  everything  for  its  direct  and  obvious  purpose,  and  this 
was  no  doubt  the  secret  of  his  astonishing  success. 
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IF,  as  seems  at  present  an  extremely  probable  occurrence,  it 
should  prove  that  the  "winter  of  1 88 1-2  has  been  the  last 
season  for  a  considerable  time  when  the  Nile  was  open  to  the 
peaceful  Howaga  and  the  unarmed  dahabeeah,  we  may  congratulate 
ourselves  upon  one  of  two  things,  either  that  we  shall  have  no 
more  books  of  Egyptian  travel,  or  that  we  have  had  so  many  as  to 
satisfy  our  curiosity  upou  almost  every  possible  question  as  regards 
Egypt,  its  antiquities,  and  its  people.  It  may  be  that  we  shall 
have  to  learn  the  Land  of  Khemi  as  our  great-grandfathers  learned 
France  during  the  long  war — namely,  by  the  reports  of  former 
travellers  who  had  visited  the  country  before  it  was  locked  up.  In 
that  case,  every  book  of  travel,  even  such  an  unpretending  book  as 
Mr.  Julian  Arnold's,  will  have  its  use.  We  shall  compare  him 
with  other  travellers,  consider  his  credibility,  weigh  his  statements, 
lay  down  his  "dead  reckoning"  on  the  maps,  and  sigh  for  the 
good  old  times  when,  at  the  cost  of  an  eight  days' journey,  all  these 
wonderful  places  were  open  for  our  inspection,  and  the  blood- 
thirsty Egyptian  fellah  was  milder  than  the  Hindoo.  And  even 
at  the  present  moment,  when  everything  is  uncertain,  when  archaeo- 
logists are  trembling  for  the  fate  of  the  Boulaq  Museum,  when  the 
Sphynx  and  the  Pyramids  and  the  Canal  and  the  Pylons  of 
Karnak  and  the  Temples  may  all  be  going  to  be  blown  up  by 
dynamite,  and  perhaps  every  accessible  inscription  will  be  de- 
stroyed, everybody  who  has  anything  to  say  about  Egypt  is  sure 
of  a  hearing,  and  such  a  book  as  the  one  before  us  is  received  with 
an  attention  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  real  value.  There  may  be 
no  more  going  up  the  Nile  for  an  indefinite  period.  It  seems  in- 
credible, yet  it  is  on  the  cards ;  and  all  the  amiable  people  who 
have  made  a  reputation  year  after  year  out  of  their  knowledge  of 
the  river,  and  those  interesting  people  who  go  to  pick  up  antikas 
and  are  learned  about  the  forging  of  scarabaei,  and  the  crotchetty 
people  who  have  got  views  of  their  own  about  the  route  chosen  by 
Moses  and  go  out  to  prove  those  views,  and  the  people  who  are 
great  on  finance,  and  are  supposed  vaguely  to  "  represent "  the 
bondholders,  and  those  who  go  to  Egypt  to  escape  bad  weather  at 
home,  and  those  who  go  for  their  health,  will  have  to  stop  at  home 
or  exchange  the  Nile  for  the  Riviera. 

Mr.  Julian  Arnold  has  apparently  compiled  his  volume  on 
Egypt  in  much  the  same  spirit  as  if  he  had  been  writing  on 
Northumberland,  or  Holland,  or  Pitcairn  Island.  He  does  not 
think  it  necessary  to  "get  up"  Egypt  beforehand,  as  the- late 
Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon,  for  instance,  got  up  Cyprus  when  he  re- 
solved to  write  a  book  upon  it ;  we  are  not  happily  treated  to 
any  rechauffe  of  history ;  nor  are  there  any  learned  speculations. 
It  is  simply  a  record  of  personal  experience  small  and  great. 
There  are  very  few  references  to  historical  personages,  and  those 
are  made  apparently  on  the  authority  of  Murray ;  so  far  as  Mr. 
Arnold  is  concerned  he  has  visited  a  country  whose  people  are 
rather  curious  and  sometimes  even  comic  in  their  ways.  There  is 
a  big  river  in  it ;  you  can — or  could  in  his  time — hire  a  boat  and 
sail  up  that  river;  there  are  ruins  on  the  banks;  you  can  land  and 
visit  them.  There  is  no  need  to  describe  the  ruins  because  it  has 
been  done  already,  but  you  may  say  how  you  saw  them.  And 
this  is,  in  fact,  what  he  has  done. 

There  is  a  certain  incongruity  in  a  book  about  a  country  of  whose 
associations  the  writer  is,  save  for  the  information  picked  up  on 
the  spot  by  guide-books,  profoundly  ignorant.  A  work,  for 
instance,  on  the  Troad,  by  a  Cook's  tourist  from  Manchester, 
would  have  a  charm  distinctly  characteristic ;  an  account  of  per- 
sonal adventure  among  the  ruins  of  Greece  by  a  person  who  had 
never  heard  of  the  Greeks  would  be  worth  reading  ;  and  previous 
absence  of  any  knowledge  at  all  about  Egypt  gives  this  work  a 
flavour  which  is  not  unpleasant.  When  the  author  of  Eothen 
visited  Jerusalem  he  confessed  that  he  could  not  rise  to  the  occa- 
sion ;  but  at  least  he  knew  what  the  associations  were,  and  what 
kind  of  sentiment  he  had  a  right  to  expect.  An  ordinary  party  of 
English  travellers  on  the  Nile,  unless  they  have  with  them  a  coach 
for  the  occasion,  hardly  know  that  there  are  any  historical  associ- 
ations. They  are  like  one  who  stands  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives 
and  refers  to  his  handbook  to  find  out  who  that  King  Solomon 
was  and  why  he  built  that  temple.  "  Here,"  say  our  travellers, 
"  is  a  temple,  let  us  go  in  and  look  at  it ;  there  is  a  dreadful 
smell  of  bats,  let  us  go  out  of  it ;  observe  the  sculpturing  '  with 
the  marvellous  art  of  the  era  of  Ranieses  II.' ;  let  us  read  what 
the  guide-book  says  about  the  sacred  scarabseus,  the  '  Ptolemoean 
zodiac,'  and  let  us  transfer  the  remark  to  the  log-book ;  when  we 
get  home  we  will  publish  the  log."  And,  as  the  author  of  Palms 
and  Temples  has  done  this,  and  pretends  to  do  no  more,  we  must 
accept  the  work  for  what  it  is  and  ask  for  no  more.  Still  the 
doubt  remains  whether  the  log  was  worth  publishing.  If  people 
want  to  read  a  simple  narrative  of  how  people  go  up  and  down  the 
Nile,  they  will  find  it  here.  If  they  want  to  learn  anything  about 
the  country  and  its  ruins,  they  must  go  elsewhere  to  find  it. 

In  such  a  log,  conscientiously  kept  up  day  by  day,  and  written 
without  hurry  or  any  necessity  for  compression,  a  good  deal  can 
be  found  that  may  be  said.  The  book  occupies  nearly  four  hundred 
pages  of  pretty  close  print.  In  the  light  of  recent  events,  some  of 
the  observations  made  by  the  writer  are  curious.  Thus,  speaking 
of  the  Khedive,  he  says  : — 

He  is  very  popular  with  the  natives,  I  believe,  but  they  have  long  since 
learned  to  associate  the  "Frank,"  as  they  call  all  Europeans,  with  their 
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Government.  I  remember  asking  my  donkey  bov  once  what  he  thought  of 
the  reigning  Khedive  and  his  ministry,  to  which  he  answered:  "Oh,  he 
Khedive,  he  very  good  men  and  him  young,  but  ho  nobody  ;  him  only 
friend  of  Missr  Barring  and  de  white  llowagas,  dcy  do  all  the  thing  and 
mind  de  Egypt." 

The  greater  part  of  the  book  consists,  as  such  books  as  these  always 
do,  of  mere  gossip,  talk  about  shooting,  talk  "  round  "  ruins 
instead  of  about  them,  talk  about  servants,  with  such  description 
and  detail  as  would  have  been  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  map  or  the  reference  to  a  map.  What,  for  instance,  is 
the  advantage  of  writing  down  the  distances  between  places  and 
the  time  occupied  in  getting  over  those  distances,  unless  one  is 
writing  about  a  previously  unvisited  country  ?  But  the  Nile  is  not 
in  unknown  Africa,  nor  is  Mr.  Arnold  a  pioneer  like  Captain. 
Burton,  and  all  the  geographical  information  we  knew  before. 
Again,  the  details  of  personal  observation  present  nothing  at  all 
that  is  new  or  very  interesting,  except  that  they  are  told 
with  a  certain  vivacity  which  redeems  them  from  being  utterly 
commonplace.  The  traveller  had,  however,  one  adventure  ;  most 
unfortunately,  it  occurred  quite  early  in  the  voyage,  so  that  the 
things  which  followed  are  fiat  and  tame  in  comparison;  it  would 
have  been  much  better,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  truth,  to  narrate 
this  adventure  as  if  it  had  happened  quite  at  the  end  of  the 
journey,  where  it  would  have  served  as  an  excellent  situation  to 
finish  with.  But  many  a  work  is  spoiled  by  inattention  to 
dramatic  effect.  The  situation  is  extremely  strong,  and,  we 
believe,  quite  new  in  Egyptian  travel.  It  is  nothing  less  than  the 
capsizing  of  the  dahabeeah.  Fortunately,  the  travellers  and 
crew,  with  the  exception  of  the  cook,  who  was  drowned,  escaped  ; 
but  it  was  a  narrow  escape. 

During  the  momentary  stillness  of  the  vessel,  when  she  recovered  from 
her  first  great  lurch,  I  had  left  my  room — which  was  on  the  port  side  of 
the  vessel — and  was  just  reaching  the  saloon  as  the  vessel  made  her  final 
heel  mi  the  opposite  side  and  turned  almost  bottom  upwards,  filling  passage, 
rooms,  and  saloon,  and  floating  all  the  furniture  of  the  ship's  interior  about 
in  every  direction.  Amongst  this  awful  confusion,  with  chairs,  tables, 
cushions,  guns,  books,  and  all  the  many  relics  of  our  late  luxurious  life  on 
the  river,  I  was  now  hurled  ;  and,  although  a  good  swimmer,  had  scarcely 
time,  so  very  sudden  was  the  accident,  to  take  a  really  long  breath,  before 
I  found  myself  face  to  face  with  death,  with  almost  no  chance  of  escaping. 
I  easily  gained  the  outer  saloon-doors,  though  not  without  receiving  some 
bruises  from  the  tables  and  chairs,  which  continued  to  shoot  about  in  the 
water  ;  and  grasping  the  handles  of  the  sliding-doors,  which  met  in  the 
centre  of  the  doorway,  I  tried  to  force  them  back  ;  yet,  having  nothing  to 
stand  on  worth  calling  "  a  footing,"  my  endeavours  seemed  for  a  moment 
hopelessly  futile.  However,  by  placing  my  feet  against  the  lower  doorpost 
(for  the  door  was  horizontal  now,  not  perpendicular),  I  gained  some  slight 
support,  and,  pulling  with  my  well-nigh  spent  strength  against  the  force 
of  the  water,  it  opened — how,  I  cannot  say  ;  but  I  have  a  vague  remem- 
brance of  passing  through  the  water  and  seeing  ropes  hanging  about, 
strange  objects  around  me,  and  distinctly  recollect  my  head  coming  into 
contact  with  some  large  box  or  heavy  article,  too  substantial  to  be  easily 
forgotten,  more  especially  as  my  head  was  bruised  for  a  week  afterwards. 

The  escape  of  one  of  the  ladies  was  a  much  "  nearer  "  thing.  She 
was  in  her  cabin,  which  was  on  the  starboard  side ;  the  vessel 
heeled  over  to  port,  and  she  had  just  time  to  struggle  out  through 
the  window,  and  was  helped  by  a  sailor  to  a  place  among  the  rest 
in  the  bottom  of  the  craft.  How  they  got  ashore,  and  dried  their 
clothes ;  how  they  were  taken  up  by  a  friendly  party,  and  how 
they  continued  their  voyage,  may  be  read  in  Mr.  Arnold's  pages. 
The  book  is  introduced  by  a  preface  from  Mr.  Edwin  Arnold,  who 
apparently  quite  understands  the  fact  that  a  work  about  Egypt 
which  contains  nothing  new  except  the  upsetting  of  the  ship 
needs  some  sort  of  apology  ;  he  therefore  invites  those  who  have 
already  been  up  and  down  the  Nile  to  revive  by  the  reading  of 
these  pages  the  memory  of  their  voyage  and  the  daily  life  they  led 
on  board  a  dahabeeah.  He  also  suggests  that  the  tourist  will  find 
it  to  his  advantage  to  take  the  book  up  the  Nile  with  him.  It 
may  be  pleasant  to  revive  old  memories  of  foreign  travel ;  but  we 
cannot  follow  Mr.  Edwin  Arnold  in  advising  the  tourist  to  study, 
book  in  hand,  the  daily  course  of  the  author  when  he  journeys  up 
the  Nile.  Rather,  we  would  advise  him  very  seriously  to  follow 
his  own  course  and  make  his  own  log,  and  not  to  trouble  himself 
about  Mr.  Julian  Arnold.  It  will  not  really  afford  him  any  satis- 
faction to  know  that  another  traveller  took  eight  hours  to  travel 
over  a  space  which  he  himself  is  accomplishing  in  seven  hours  and 
a  half,  and  when  he  smells  those  bats,  it  will  not  relieve  him  much 
to  remember  that  Mr.  Julian  Arnold  found  them  just  as  dis- 
agreeable. Perhaps,  as  space  is  limited,  the  tourist  will  find  it 
more  useful  to  take  with  him  one  or  more  of  the  books  written 
purposely  to  instruct  travellers  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  temples 
and  ruins,  and  as  to  the  many  remarkable  adventures  and  vicissi- 
tudes which  have  been  experienced  by  the  land  of  Egypt  from. 
Cheops  to  Arabi. 

f   

MARTIN'S  HOP  ACE.* 

TT  is  more  than  twenty  years  since  Sir  Theodore  Martin  puh- 
JL  lished  his  translation  of  the  Odes  of  Horace.  The  Satires 
appeared  about  ten  years  later ;  and  now  at  length  the  work  has 
been  completed  by  the  addition  of  the  Epistles  and  Art  of  Poetry, 
and  of  a  Life  of  the  poet  himself.  Whether  the  long  delay  is  due  to 
acquiescence  in  Horace's  advice  to  the  young  Piso,  or  to  more 
pressing  literary  occupations,  there  can  be  no  •question  as  to  the 
great  merits  of  the  work  as  it  now  stands.  With  the  exception  of 
Conington,  no  English  translator  of  Horace  can  compete  on  equal 

*  The  Works  of  Horace.  Translated  into  English  Xc\ga,  with  a  Life 
and  Notes,  by  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  K.C.B.  Edinburgh  and  London: 
W.  Blackwood  &  Sons. 
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terms  with  Sir  Theodore  Martin.  On  the  relative  merits  of  these 
two  translators  we  shall  have  more  to  say  presently  ;  hut  it  may  be 
remarked  here  that  Sir  Theodore  Martin  seems  to  have  been  con- 
siderably influenced,  since  the  appearance  of  his  version  of  the 
Satires,  by  Conington's  theories  of  translation.  The  principle  of 
metrical  uniformity  enunciated  by  Conington  has  met  with  wide 
acceptance  among-  scholars  ;  and,  though  it  is  no  doubt  undesirable 
to  apply  the  rule  in  all  cases,  still  it  is  at  worst  only  an  overstate- 
ment of  the  obvious  fact  that  a  happy  choice  of  metre  contributes 
largely  to  the  beauty  of  a  poem,  and  that,  other  things  being- 
equal,  a  translation  which  reproduces  or  suggests  the  metre  of  the 
original  is  better  than  one  which  does  not.  Sir  Theodore  Martin 
says  in  the  course  of  a  few  introductory  words  on  the  subject  that 
he  has  "no  pet  theory  of  translation  to  illustrate  "  ;  he  is  still 

Nullius  addictus  jurare  in  verba  magistri. 
But  it  is  evident  that  he  has  carefully  considered  the  question  of 
metres,  and  the  most  important  changes  made  in  the  Odes  involve 
a  recognition  of  Conington's  theory  in  its  modified  form.  It  is  in 
the  Sapphic  odes  that  changes  are  most  frequent.  Several  of  these 
have  been  entirely  re-written,  and  though  the  new  versions  are 
not  all  in  the  same  metre,  they  all  resemble  the  originals  in  ending 
each  stanza  with  a  short  line.  Horace's  Ode  to  his  lyre  in  the 
first  book,  and  that  in  the  second  book  to  Orispus  Sallustius,  have 
perhaps  gained  more  than  others  by  the  revision.  Besides  changes 
of  metre,  terseness  is  the  quality  which  seems  to  have  been  chiefly 
studied  in  the  new  translations.  Compared  with  Conington,  Sir 
Theodore  Martin  must  always  appear  diffuse  ;  but  he  has  now  re- 
placed several  rather  lengthy  versions  by  translations  containing 
the  same  number  of  stanzas  as  the  originals,  and  reproducing  satis- 
factorily the  brief  and  pregnant  character  of  Horace's  lyric  writing. 
The  well-known  Ode  to  the  fountain  of  Bandusia,  among  others,  has 
been  greatly  improved  by  this  change  of  treatment.  Scarcely  any- 
where has  greater  fidelity  to  the  form  or  matter  of  the  original 
injured  the  effect  of  the  translation  as  an  English  poem. 

In  the  Epistles,  which  are  now  published  for  the  first  time,  Sir 
Theodore  Martin  has  to  a  great  extent  accepted  Conington's  theory 
that  the  heroic  couplet  is  the  proper  vehicle  for  the  translation  of 
Horace's  hexameters.  In  translating  the  Satires  he  adopted  for  the 
most  part  the  metre  of  Hudibras,  which  Conington,  without  per- 
haps sufficient  reason,  altogether  condemned.  Hexameter  verse 
was  to  Latin  poets  so  very  much  more  than  the  heroic  couplet  is 
to  us,  that  to  insist  on  the  invariable  use  of  this  one  metre  in 
translating  Latin  satire  seems  somewhat  pedantic.  Nor  is  there 
any  reason  why  the  metre  which  Goldsmith  used  with  such  good 
effect  in  the  Retaliation  should  be  entirely  excluded.  We  are, 
however,  glad  to  find  that  Sir  Theodore  Martin  has  in  the  Epistles 
discarded  the  fourteen-syllable  ballad  metre  which  he  used  twice 
in  the  Satires.  For  a  translator  whose  one  failing  is  a  tendency 
to  difiuseness  this  metre  is  especially  dangerous,  besides  being 
somewhat  unsuited  to  the  subject  of  satire.  Of  the  twenty- 
three  Epistles,  including  the  Art  of  Poetry,  which  Horace 
wrote,  twenty  are  now  translated  into  heroic  verse,  the  shorter 
lines  being  happily  chosen  for  the  light,  chatty  letters  to  Manlius 
and  Iccius,  while  the  metre  of  the  Retaliation  is  used  for  the 
letter  of  inquiries  addressed  to  Numonius  Vala. 

Of  the  translation  itself  we  can  speak  in  terms  of  almost  unquali- 
fied praise.  Whether  it  be  looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
scholar  or  of  the  English  reader  it  is  alike  excellent.  It  will,  we 
think,  rank  even  higher  than  the  translations  of  the  Ocles  and 
Satires  ;  for,  while  it  is  fully  as  happy  in  expression,  and  as  accurate 
in  the  representation  of  Horace's  meaning,  it  is,  owing  to 
considerations  which  have  already  been  discussed,  less  open  to 
criticism  in  respect  of  form.  Perhaps  Sir  Theodore  Martin's  chief 
characteristic  as  a  translator  is  consummate  ease.  One  might 
read  page  after  page  without  ever  suspecting  that  the  work  was 
a  translation ;  and  yet,  on  comparing  it  with  the  Latin,  it  will  be 
found  that  almost  every  shade  of  meaning  is  expressed  or  sug- 
gested with  a  fidelity  which  Conington  himself  has  scarcely 
equalled.  A  comparison  of  the  work  of  the  two  translators  is 
inevitable,  and  the  more  recent  writer  has  no  reason  to  shrink  from 
it.  Both  Conington  and  Sir  Theodore  Martin  have  a  high  reputa- 
tion for  scholarship,  and  the  works  of  both  display  poetical  powers 
of  a  high  order.  But  in  the  case  of  the  former  the  poet  is  sub- 
ordinate to  the  scholar,  while  the  latter  regards  scholarship  as  the 
humble  servant  of  poetry.  The  matter  of  chief  importance  is  to 
the  one  the  Latin,  to  the  other  the  English.  Sir  Theodore 
Martin's  "  sole  aim  has  been  to  convey  to  the  mind  of  an  English 
reader  the  impression,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  which  the  originals 
produce  upon  his  own."  To  accomplish  this  end  he  is  always 
ready  to  sacrifice  terseness  to  clearness,  the  expression  to  the 
thing  expressed.  When  placed  between  the  two  alternatives  of 
expansion  and  omission  he  never  hesitates  to  choose  the  former. 
Hence  it  follows,  what  one  would  not  perhaps  have  expected,  that 
his  translation  follows  the  Latin  more  closely  than  Conington's. 
Conington  is  constantly  striving  to  reproduce  the  form  as  well  as 
the  ma  tter  of  the  original,  and  sometimes  in  despair,  as  it  seems, 
of  being  able  to  express  all  Horace's  meaning  within  a  reasonable 
number  of  lines,  he  omits  a  part  of  it  or  has  recourse  to  para- 
phrase. A  good  example  of  these  two  methods  of  treatment  may 
be  found  in  the  Epistle  to  Mascenas,  with  which  the  first  book 
opens.  Horace  is  speaking  of  the  infinite  variety  of  men's  tastes 
and  occupations.    He  writes : — 

Pars  hominum  gestit  conducere  publica,  sunt  qui 
Crustis  et  pomis  viduas  venentur  avaras 
Excipiantque  senes,  quos  in  vivaria  mittnnt ; 
Multis  occulto  crescit  res  fenore. 


Sir  Theodore  Martin  expands  this  into  six  lines : — 

Some  kinds  of  men  there  are,  for  whom  to  farm 
The  public  taxes  lias  peculiar  charm  ; 
Some  who  their  lures  with  cakes  and  apples  bait 
For  thrifty  widows  with  a  good  estate  ; 
Some  catch  old  men,  to  suck  their  purses  dry  ; 
By  usury  some  their  riches  multiply. 

Conington's  version  is  in  length,  at  any  rate,  closer  to  the 
original : — 

Some  farm  the  taxes  ;  some  delight  to  see 
Their  money  grow  by  usun-,  like  a  tree  ; 
Some  bait  a  widow-trap  with  fruits  and  cakes, 
And  net  old  men  to  stock  their  private  lakes. 

Opinions  will,  no  doubt,  differ  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  these 
two  renderings ;  but  there  can  be  no  question  which  of  them 
would  best  convey  Horace's  meaning  to  an  English  reader  igno- 
rant of  the  Latin.  Conington's  last  line  would  be  unintelligible 
to  any  one  who  did  not  know  all  about  the  vivaria  of  the  wealthy 
llomans.  In  the  previous  line,  too,  the  force  of  the  epithet 
avaris  is  entirely  lost.  On  the  other  hand,  the  full  sense  of 
occulto  is  admirably  given  in  Conington's  second  line,  which 
happily  reminds  one  of  the  very  similar  expression  in  the  famous 
Ode  to  Augustus: — 

Crescit  occulto  velut  arbor  arvo 
Fama  Marcelli. 

With  regard  to  the  first  line,  Sir  Theodore  Martin's  anxiety  to 
give  the  full  force  of  gestit  has  led  him  into  undue  prolixity, 
while  Conington  has  chosen  to  omit  the  word  altogether.  It 
may  be  remarked,  too,  that  Conington  has  here,  as  he  often 
does,  inverted  Horace's  order — a  liberty  which  Sir  Theodore 
Martin  seldom,  if  ever,  takes.  This  change,  together  with  the 
expansion  of  the  metaphor  of  the  tree,  has  given  to  the  clause 
concerning  usury  a  prominence  which  it  has  not  in  the  Latin  ;  so 
that,  in  the  matter  of  proportion,  the  more  lengthy  version  comes 
nearer  to  the  original.  In  rendering  the  well-known  lines  from 
the  Art  of  Poetry, 

Ordinis  hxc  virtus  erit  et  venus,  aut  ego  fallor, 
Ut  jam  nunc  dicat,  jam  nunc  debentia  dici, 

the  superiority  of  Sir  Theodore  Martin  is  more  clearly  apparent. 
He  translates  as  follows  : — ■ 

Now,  if  my  judgment  be  not  much  amiss, 
The  charm  and  worth  of  order  lie  in  this — 
In  saying  just  what  should  just  then  be  said. 

Conington  paraphrases  the  first  line : — ■ 

Would  you  be  told  how  best  your  pearls  to  thread  ? 
Why,  say  just  now  what  should  just  now  be  said. 

The  first  line  is  certainly  not  easy  to  translate  well  and  at  the 
same  time  tersely,  and  Conington  shirks  the  difficulty  to  avoid 
expansion.  The  longer  version,  however,  is  as  good  as  can  be 
desired;  "  charm  "  and  "worth"  translate  the  words  venus  and 
virtus  admirably ;  and  it  is  easy  to  overrate  the  importance  of 
making  a  translation  consist  of  exactly  the  same  number  of  lines 
as  the  original,  in  other  than  lyric  poetry. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  either  writer  by 
making  short  quotations.  Enough  has  been  said  to  illustrate 
the  view  which  we  have  taken  of  their  relative  merits.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  say  which  work  is  of  the  greater  value.  If  Sir 
Theodore  Martin  is  more  invariably  successful,  it  is  partly  because 
he  has  set  himself  a  somewhat  easier  task  than  the  one  which 
Conington  undertook.  The  never-failing  ease  and  grace  of  his  verse 
are  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  he  goes  steadily  on  his  way  without 
troubling  himself  about  the  canons  of  translation.  Conington,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  always  striving  to  unite  the  two  qualities,  so 
often  incompatible,  of  terseness  and  completeness.  The  occasional 
obscurity  and  frequent  appearance  of  effort  caused  by  these 
attempts  will  no  doubt  lead  readers  whose  ignorance  of  Latin 
prevents  them  from  appreciating  the  causes  of  such  defects  to 
pronounce  decidedly  in  favour  of  Sir  Theodore  Martin.  Scholars 
will  hesitate  before  they  confirm  this  judgment.  The  merit  of 
success  is  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking,  and 
Conington  at  his  best  is  unapproachable.  There  is  perhaps  nothing 
in  the  whole  range  of  classical  translation  better  than  his  splendid 
version  of  the  lines,  near  the  beginning  of  the  Art  of  Poetry,  in 
which  the  poet's  difficulties  are  described.  It  is  seldom,  indeed, 
that  a  single  writer  finds  two  such  interpreters  in  one  generation, 
and  the  question  of  precedence  may  very  well  be  left  unsettled. 
The  following  lines,  taken  from  the  Epistle  to  Mcecenas,  will  serve 
to  show  how  thoroughly  Sir  Theodore  Martin  is  at  home  iu 
Horace's  more  colloquial  passages  : — 

"  No  bay  in  all  the  world  so  sweet  and  fair 

As  may  with  Baia;,"  Dives  cries,  "  compare  !  " 

And  bay  and  lake  anon  are  made  to  feel 

Their  mushroom  owner's  misdirected  zeal. 

A  new  whim  strikes  him.    "  With  your  tools,"  he'll  say, 

"  Oft'  to  Teanum  pack  by  break  of  day  !  " 

The  nuptial  couch,  we  see  it  in  his  hall — 

"  A  single  life,"  he  says,  i-is  best  of  all." 

But  let  him  be  a  bachelor,  and  then 

"  None,  none,"  he  vows,  "  are  blest  but  married  men !  " 

Who  will  provide  me  with  a  noose  to  bind 

And  hold  a  Proteus  of  this  shifty  kind? 

Are  poor  men  better?    No!  They're  just  as  swift, 

Their  garret,  barber,  cookshop,  bath  to  shift ; 

They'll  hire  a  boat  for  pleasure,  and  in  that 

Be  quite  as  sick  as  Croesus  in  his  yacht. 

The  Life  of  Horace  which  is  prefixed  to  the  translations  calls  for 
\  no  criticism  here,  as  it  has  already  appeared  in  the  series  of 
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Ancient  Classics  edited  by  Mr.  Lucas  Collins.  It  contains  little 
that  will  be  new  to  classical  scholars,  but  is  admirably  calculated 
to  convey  a  clear  and  pleasing  idea  of  Roman  life  and  manners  to 
those  English  readers  for  whom  it  is  obviously  intended.  We 
cannot  close  this  notice  without  some  reference  to  the  way  in 
which  the  book  is  got  up.  The  luxury  of  papier  verge,  which  is 
rather  ostentatiously  paraded  in  the  publishers'  announcements  of 
the  work,  is  but  poor  compensation  for  bad  printing  and  worse 
binding.  The  volumes  will  not  lie  open  without  pressure,  under 
which  they  crack  and  gape ;  the  ink  is  grey  rather  than  black ; 
and  the  boasted  paper  itself  is  so  transparent  that  the  printing  on 
the  reverse  side  of  the  leaf  shows  through  and  aggravates  the  in- 
distinctness caused  by  the  faint  colour  of  the  ink.  In  these  respects 
the  book  contrasts  most  unfavourably  with  the  earlier  editions  of 
Sir  Theodore  Martin's  translation  of  the  Odes. 


ROYAL  ANGUS* 

IN  Royal  Angus,  written  by  a  scion  of  the  illustrious  bouse  of 
Douglas,  we  fancied  we  had  an  historical  novel,  possibly 
founded  on  family  papers.  There  we  were  wrong,  and  we  were 
not  sorry  to  be  undeceived  ;  for  we  have  a  horror  of  the  historical 
novel,  unless  it  has  fallen  into  a  master's  hand ;  and  domestic  fic- 
tion, above  all,  is  dismal  reading  when  the  author  has  mounted  a 
favourite  hobby.  Royal  Angus,  however,  is  by  no  means  histo- 
rical, but  is  simply  a  novel  of  the  period,  steeped  in  the  essence  of 
sport,  and  with  a  strong  flavour  of  recklessness  and  promiscuous 
"  plunging."  Lord  Royal  Angus  is  the  younger  brother  of  the 
wealthy  and  open-handed  Marquis  of  Dover,  who  has  all  the 
qualities  that  make  a  model  head  of  a  house  when  the  younger 
branches  are  inclined  to  "  go  muckers."  He  has  a  fellow-feeling 
with  their  weaknesses,  and  even  with  their  vices.  He  is  wedded 
to  sport  himself,  and  encourages  devotion  to  it  in  others.  He  has 
a  magnificent  mansion  in  town,  and  no  end  of  country  seats  of 
various  sizes,  the  doors  of  which  stand  always  hospitably  open. 
Of  course  he  has  unimpeachable  cooks,  and  an  inexhaustible 
cellar ;  his  wife  is  good-natured  as  himself,  and,  moreover,  one  of 
the  queens  of  society ;  and,  finally,  with  an  income  of  ioo,ooo£. 
per  annum,  he  is  ready  to  pay  any  amount  of  debts  in  reason. 
Only,  and  very  sensibly,  he  is  inclined  to  draw  the  line  at  indis- 
criminate gambling,  at  wild  plunging  upon  open  events,  and 
at  backing  bills  for  gentlemen  of  straw,  in  serene  con- 
tempt of  the  inevitable  consequences.  So  that  Royal  Angus, 
on  a  more  magnificent  scale  than  Colonel  Rawdon  Crawley,  is 
enabled  to  practise  what  Thackeray  called  the  .art  of  living 
sumptuously  upon  nothing  a  year.  He  is  entitled  to  a  pittance, 
when  he  shall  come  of  age,  of  a  few  miserable  hundreds  a  year, 
and  a  few  thousands  more  in  ready  money.  Eating  his  wheat,  as 
the  French  say,  in  the  blade,  and  anticipating  his  moderate  in- 
heritance, "  the  boy,"  as  Lord  James  Douglas  delights  to  call  him, 
is  a  trifle  more  extravagant  than  his  wealthy  brother,  remembering 
that  the  one  is  a  bachelor,  and  the  other  a  married  nobleman  of 
great  position.  He  has  his  comfortable  house  in  Piccadilly,  and  a 
charming  cottage  on  the  Thames  near  Cookham.  He  has  a  stud 
of  hunters  at  Melton,  and  a  string  of  racers  in  training  at  New- 
market. He  lays  or  takes  the  odds  carelessly  in  thousands,  and 
bestows  wedding  presents  in  priceless  jewellery  with  the  muni- 
ficence of  an  Oriental  despot.  But  if  charity  covers  a  multitude  of 
sins,  Lord  Royal's  extravagances  should  be  amply  atoned  for.  He 
picks  up  a  waif,  in  the  shape  of  a  pretty  flower-girl,  recommended 
to  his  kindness  by  her  dying  mother  for  no  particular  reason  that 
we  can  discover,  and  settles  upon  her  offhand  an  annuity  of  300/., 
besides  establishing  her  as  the  tenant  of  his  cottage  on  the 
Thames.  This  he  does  with  no  ulterior  and  sinister  designs,  but 
simply  from  generous  feelings  that  do  him  the  highest  honour ; 
though  subsequently,  indeed,  he  has  reason  to  pray  that  he  may 
be  kept  out  of  temptation.  For  Lord  Royal,  as  may  be  supposed, 
is  neither  saint  nor  ascetic;  and,  indeed,  the  morality  of  the  novel 
is  a  little  mixed. 

Lord  Royal  himself  made  a  fatal  false  start  in  very  early  life, 
when  he  neglected  to  secure  the  hand  with  the  heart  of  a  beautiful 
Miss  Muriel  March.  Miss  March  ought  to  have  been  a  great 
beiress,  had  not  her  father  wrecked  his  fortunes  on  the  turf. 
Hence  ilia;  lamina,  and  a  good  deal  of  future  trouble.  Lord  Royal 
besitates  about  marrying  a  well-born  beggar,  and  indeed,  had  he 
proposed,  Miss  March  might  have  hung  back.  For  she  loves  the 
show  and  the  luxuries  of  life,  and  is  keenly  susceptible  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  handsome  settlements.  The  mistake  and  misfortune 
were,  that  the  couple  did  not  confide  in  Lord  Dover,  who 
remarks  afterwards  that  lie  would  have  done  anything  to  meet 
their  wishes,  though  Royal  at  that  time  was  still  in  his  teens.  As 
it  was,  the  pair  drifted  apart,  and  Miss  March  married  the  rich 
Lord  Cranstoun  for  his  money.  For  their  mutual  comfort,  and 
to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  ever  enamoured  Lord  Royal,  Muriel 
could  hardly  have  made  a  happier  choice.  For  Lord  Cranstoun, 
though  his  common  sense  is  his  strong  point,  is  the  most  con- 
fiding and  liberal-minded  of  husbands.  He  knows,  "  not  to  put 
too  tine  a  point  upon  it,"  that  his  wife  is  deeply  in  love  with  j 
Lord  Royal ;  yet  he  not  only  does  not  keep  them  apart,  but  does 
his  utmost,  on  the  contrary,  to  bring  them  together.  He  hears 
Royal  call  Lady  Cranstoun  "Muriel"  habitually;  and  smiles 
complacently  at  their  constantly  going  about  together.    He  takes 
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her  down  to  Melton,  and  lets  Royal  mount  her  for  the  chase. 
Here  Lady  Cranstoun  comes  to  grief  over  a  wired  fence,  and 
Lord  Royal  risks  his  life  to  rescue  her.  Cranstoun  encourages 
Lady  Cranstoun's  attendance  in  Lorfl  Royal's  sick  room,  where 
she  watches  the  suii'erer's  anguished  pillow  with  the  tenderness  of 
a  ministering  angel. 

The  scene  of  their  final  separation  in  this  world  is  still  more 
tragic,  and  abounds  to  overflowing  with  sensational  and  startling 
elements.  Lord  Royal,  hopelessly  love-stricken  for  his  lost  lady- 
love, who  becomes  daily  more  dear  to  him,  has  gone  mountaineer- 
ing in  the  Bernese  Oberland,  and  quartered  himself  in  the  little 
hamlet  of  Reckingen.  Muriel  has  pointed  out  to  him  that  it  is 
ill  waiting  for  dead  men's  shoes ;  and,  thougb  she  implies  that  she 
would  gladly  marry  him  on  Lord  Cranstoun's  demise,  she  intimates 
that  that  event  must  be  distant  in  the  course  of  nature.  More- 
over, she  likes  and  respects  her  husband,  if  she  does  not  love  him  ; 
and  she  is  fully  alive  to  the  advantages  of  his  rent-roll.  But,  in 
the  meantime,  Lord  Cranstoun,  as  an  overwrought  senator,  feels 
that  a  change  of  air  and  scene  is  advisable ;  so,  of  all  places 
in  the  habitable  globe,  he  carries  off  his  beautiful  wife  to 
Reckingen.  If  he  is  not  equal  to  any  excessive  exertion  him- 
self, he  knows  that  Boyal  will  always  be  ready  as  her  escort 
and  guardian.  As  for  Lady  Cranstoun,  exercise  in  its  most 
severe  forms  has  inexpressible  charms  for  her.  Lord  Royal  has 
been  going  in  for  big  mountains  indefatigably ;  but  by  way  of 
a  nice  little  thing,  likely  to  tempt  a  lady  who  has  been  train- 
ing through  a  course  of  the  London  season,  he  invites  Muriel  to 
accompany  him  up  the  Finster  Aarhorn.  Of  course  she  jumps 
at  the  proposal,  and  Lord  Cranstoun  actually  volunteers  to  accom- 
pany them.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  lightness  of  heart  in  which 
the  expedition  is  undertaken,  though  Lord  Royal  does  tell  Lady 
Cranstoun  that  she  will  be  the  first  English  lady  who  has  ever  at- 
tempted the  adventure.  So  far  as  we  can  understand,  the  party 
take  neither  porters  nor  provisions,  and  they  are  attended  by  a 
single  guide  who  has  not  yet  attained  his  majority.  They  stroll 
up  in  Jour  hours  and  a  half,  not  including  an  hour  allowed  for 
repose.  And  when  they  have  strolled  up,  Lord  Royal  remarks 
casually  that  this  is  not  Alpine  climbing,  but  a  mere  picnic  ;  and 
that  the  famous  Finster  Aarhorn  is  merely  a  molehill  in  the  Alps- 
He  admits,  however,  that  there  was  one  really  nasty  bit  in  the  shape 
of  a  glacier-precipice  they  had  passed  ;  and  Lord  Cranstoun's  plea- 
sures in  the  prospect  from  the  summit  of  the  mountain  are  spoiled 
by  reflections  on  that  mauvais  pas  they  have  to  repass.  His  lord- 
ship's forebodings,  as  might  have  been  supposed,  are  ominous, 
though,  as  it  proves,  it  is  not  himself  they  concern.  The  ex- 
cursionists come  on  their  return  to  the  formidable  ice-wall — a 
lady,  a  middle-aged  man  about  town,  and  the  heroic  Lord  Royal, 
all  strung  together  on  a  single  rope,  and  tied  to  a  Swiss  lad  of 
twenty.  Lord  Royal  remarks  with  sublime  confidence  that,  if 
they  do  slip,  which  is  extremely  probable,  he  trusts  to  the  Swiss 
to  hold  them  up.  The  slip  comes  of  course  ;  the  gallant,  though 
immature,  mountaineer  does  his  best ;  but  he  is  overtaxed  by  the- 
peer  and  his  wife  sprawling  about  anyhow,  while  Lord  Royal 
hangs  dangling  over  the  precipice.  The  strength  of  Swiss  muscles 
has  its  limits,  and  the  mountaineer  warns  them  that  the  limit 
is  nearly  reached.  Lord  Royal,  however,  is  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion, and  preserves  his  presence  of  mind.  "Can  you  pull  up 
the  others  if  I  cut  the  rope  and  hold  on  with  my  knife  ?  * 
he  demands  hurriedly.  "  Yes,"  gasps  the  guide  in  reply ;  but 
hints  at  the  same  time  that  seconds  are  precious.  So  the 
chivalious  Lord  Royal  cuts  himself  loose  with  a  supreme  effort,, 
to  be  shivered  to  pieces  on  the  glacier  seventeen  hundred  feet 
below.  And  we  may  remark  that  the  end  which  brought  him. 
to  such  signal  and  sudden  grief  was  but  a  fitting  climax  to 
his  headlong  career,  which  was  continually  bringing  him  into 
collision  with  something.  Lord  Cranstoun  did  his  best  to  comfort 
his  wile,  with  a  tenderness  and  delicacy  beyond  all  praise ;  thougb 
he  knew  well,  as  we  are  reminded,  that  with  Royal's  death  all  the 
joy  and  brightness  of  her  life  had  departed.  We  cannot  suppose 
that  in  devising  this  tragical  denouement  Lord  James  Douglas  was 
altogether  ignorant  of  the  difficulties  of  the  ascent  of  the  Finster 
Aarhorn.  But,  if  he  had  provided  the  novices  who  ventured  it,, 
and  who  habitually  travel  with  a  troop  of  attendants,  with  a 
sufficient  force  of  guides  and  followers,  Lord  Royal's  deed  of  self- 
sacrifice  might  have  been  impossible  ;  so  Lord  James  had  to  trust 
to  the  innocence  of  his  readers.  The  incident,  as  we  have  hastily 
outlined  it,  gives  the  general  character  of  his  story.  The  author 
writes  pleasantly ;  and,  in  spite  of  its  absurdities,  the  novel  is  easy 
and  agreeable  reading;  but,  while  many  of  the  incidents  are  most 
unlikely,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  the  characters  are  superficial 
and  necessarily  inconsistent. 


ROUMANIA  PAST  AND  PRESENT.* 

IT  frequently  occurs  in  the  folk-tales  of  Eastern  Europe  that  a 
slain  hero,  sprinkled  with  the  Water  of  Life,  recovers  his 
strength  and  his  senses,  and  rises  to  his  feet  exclaiming,  "  What 
a  long  time  I  have  slept !  "  Of  somewhat  similar  nature  to 
revivals  of  this  kind  is  the  recent  resuscitation  of  what  is  now  the 
kingdom  of  Kouuiania.  Not  long  ago  the  land  lay  locked  in  a. 
slumber  like  that  of  death.  At  last  came  an  awaking  which 
bids  fair  to  be  the  prelude  to  an  active  life.    The  spectacle  which 
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this  national  revival  offers  is  one  of  great  interest  to  all  observers, 
especially  to  those  whom  the  future  of  Eastern  Europe  concerns. 
That  future,  as  the  preface  to  the  present  volume  remarks,  depends 
upon  many  contingencies — upon  the  relations  of  the  Government 
of  Russia  with  its  people,  the  treatment  by  Austria  of  its  newly 
acquired  provinces,  the  behaviour  of  the  Russophile  Prince  of 
Bulgaria  and  his  subjects,  the  probable  progress  of  Greece,  the> 
possible  improvement  of  Turkey,  and  a  variety  of  other  matters, 
among  which  a  prominent  place  is  due  to  the  action  of  Roumania. 
On  all  these  subjects  really  sound  information  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance. Mr.  Samuelson  has  therefore  done  good  service  by  care- 
fully studying  the  past  and  present  of  Eoumania,  and  honestly 
recording  his  impressions  in  the  valuable  and  interesting 
work  now  before  us.  Much  of  what  he  has  described  he  has 
seen  with  his  own  eyes.  In  drawing  upon  the  information  of 
others,  he  has  chosen  his  sources  wisely,  relying  upon  the  state- 
ments of  such  excellent  authorities  as  the  late  Sir  John  Green, 
formerly  our  Consul-General,  and  Mr.  W.  A.  White,  at  pre.-ent  our 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  Bucharest.  Statements  which  are 
backed  by  such  testimony  may  be  accepted  without  hesitation. 

Mr.  Samuelson  has  devoted  a  full  half  of  his  book  to  the  past  of 
Roumania.  As  he  says  in  the  eloquent  summary  with  which  he 
concludes  his  historical  sketch,  "  conquered  first  and  civilized  by 
one  who  ranks  among  the  greatest  heroes  of  the  Roman  Empire," 
Roumania  "has  inherited  a  high  antiquity,  of  which  she  may  be 
justly  proud."  It  i3  true  that  "  one  modern  writer,  G'arra,  who  is 
considered  an  authority  in  Roumanian  history,  says  that  the 
Romans  regarded  Dacia  as  the  French  Cayenne,  and  sent  thither  a 
colony  consisting  of  the  scum  of  the  principal  towns  in  Greece  and 
the  Roman  Empire."  But  this  idea  seems  to  rely  for  confirmation 
rather  upon  the  state  of  degradation  into  which  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Danubian  Principalities  had  sunk  under  Turkish  rule  at  the 
time  when  Carra  wrote,  a  century  ago,  than  upon  any  historical 
evidence.  We  may  mention,  by  way  of  supplement  to  Mr. 
Sarnuelson's  account  of  Trajan's  Column  as  an  illustration  of 
Dacian  history,  the  supposition  that  Dacia  was  symbolized  by  the 
female  figure  kneeling  at  Trajan's  feet  in  the  Roman  bas-relief, 
which  gave  rise,  first  to  the  story  of  that  Emperor's  act  of  justice 
to  an  injured  widow,  then  to  the  legend  that  his  soul  was  released 
from  hell  in  consequence  of  the  prayers  of  Pope  Gregory  the 
Great,  who  had  been  deeply  touched  by  the  sight  of  the  piece  of 
sculpture  as  he  passed  through  Trajan's  Forum,  and,  finally,  to  the 
long  controversy  which  troubled  the  Church  as  to  whether  the 
Pope  was  right  or  wrong  in  praying  for  the  salvation  of  a  defunct 
pagan. 

From  Roman  times  Mr.  Samuelson  passes  on  to  the  long  and 
gloomy  period  of  the  barbarian  rule,  during  which,  for  many  cen- 
turies after  the  evacuation  of  Dacia  by  Aurelian,  about  274  a.d., 
the  fertile  Danubian  plains  were  successively  overrun  by  Goths, 
Huns,  Avars,  Bulgarians,  Hungarians,  and  Tartars.  Then  he 
describes  how,  as  the  barbaric  tide  ebbed  away  from  the  exhausted 
land,  there  was  laid  the  foundation,  between  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries,  of  those  Principalities  of  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia  which  for  a  time  flourished  so  vigorously,  especially 
under  the  rule  of  Michael  the  Brave  of  Wallachia,  "  the  central 
figure  in  the  past  history  of  Roumania,"  until,  after  long-continued 
struggles  for  independence,  they  became  tributaries  of  the  Porte. 
How  much  the  country  must  have  suffered  during  the  worst  period 
of  its  subjugation,  that  of  the  sway  of  the  Phanariote  rulers  or 
u  farmers-general,"  may  be  judged  from  the  statement  that  during 
the  space  of  ninety  years  Wallachia  alone  "  passed  through  the 
hands  of  forty  different  princes,  independently  of  the  time  when  it 
was  occupied  by  the  Russians,  from  1770  to  1774,  by  the  Austrians 
and  Russians,  from  1789  to  1792,  and  by  the  Russians  again,  from 
1806  to  1 81 2." 

Mr.  Samuelson  next  deals  with  the  awaking  of  a  new  spirit  in 
the  Principalities,  after  they  had  again  passed  under  the  rule  of 
native  princes,  due  to  the  Greek  rising  of  1821-2;  a  change  for 
the  better,  which  took  the  form  first  of  a  national  intellectual 
regeneration,  and  then  of  what  proved  to  be  an  unsuccessful 
struggle  for  independence.  And,  finally,  he  describes  the  union  of 
the  Principalities  under  Prince  Couza,  so  reluctantly  assented  to 
lsy  the  Porte  in  1861,  the  deposition  of  that  ill-starred  ruler  in 
1866,  and  the  election  of  Prince  Charles  of  Roumania,  who  is  now 
ia  the  second  year  of  his  reign  as  King  of  Roumania.  We  may 
contribute  an  anecdote  to  what  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts 
of  Mr.  Sarnuelson's  chronicle,  the  description  of  how  the  young 
Roumanian  army  astonished  the  world  by  its  courage  and  disci- 
pline during  the  Russo-Turkish  war.  When  Osman  Pasha  sur- 
rendered at  Plevna,  he  wished  to  give  up  his  sword  to  Prince 
Charles,  and  handed  it  for  that  purpose  to  a  Roumanian  officer. 
But  a  Russian  major  who,  the  story  runs,  was  inspired  by  another 
spirit  than  that  of  chivalry,  wrenched  it  from  the  hands  of  its 
first  recipient,  and  conveyed  it  in  triumph  to  the  headquarters  of 
his  own  army.  The  Roumanian  officer  who  allowed  himself  to  be 
thus  despoiled  has  ever  since  been  under  a  cloud  in  his  native 
land. 

Mr.  Samuelson  speaks  of  the  present  of  Roumania  with  a  satis- 
faction which  a  favourable  contrast  with  the  past  justly  inspires, 
and  of  its  future  with  a  hope  that  all  must  wish  to  see  realized. 
The  immense  improvements  which  have  taken  place  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  land  and  its  people  during  the  last  sixteen  years  are 
severally  described  with  some  enthusiasm,  but  with  an  evident 
desire  to  be  fair  and  correct.  Of  the  royal  rulers  of  the  country 
Mr.  Samuelson  has  nothing  to  say  that  is  not  laudatory.  The  King 
is  a  brave  soldier  and  a  skilful  general.    He  is  also  a  kindly, 


honest,  and  intelligent  gentleman,  who  devotes  himself  to  the 
interests  of  his  subjects,  and  who  in  politics  is  "  a  Constitutional 
Liberal.''  The  Queen  is  a  gracious  lady,  who  gains  the  hearts  of 
all  who  draw  near  to  her  by  her  winning  manner  and  her  generous 
sympathy.  She  is  also  known,  under  the  name  of  Carmen  Sylva, 
as  a  poetess  and  a  thinker ;  a  volume  of  her  poems  appeared  in 
German  last  year,  and  a  collection  of  her  Pensees  in  French  this 
year.  Of  several  of  the  members  of  the  Ministry,  past  or  present, 
Mr.  Samuelson  speaks  in  terms  of  high  praise.  The  first  place 
among  living  Roumanian  politicians  he  attributes  to  M.  Constantin 
A.  Rosetti,  who  was  recently  Home  Secretary.  This  distinguished 
statesman  is  a  member  of  an  old  Boyard  family  of  Italian  origin,  who 
served  as  a  young  man  in  the  national  army,  and  who  also  published 
"  many  interesting  Roumanian  poems."  In  the  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence of  1848  be  was  one  of  the  patriotic  leaders  who  looked 
lor  aid  rather  to  Western  Europe  than  to  Russia ;  and  when  the 
attempt  was  foiled  by  the  intervention  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas, 
who  sent  his  troops  into  the  Principalities  as  "  liberators,"  he 
was  obliged  to  fly  to  France,  whence  he  returned  home  after 
the  Crimean  War.  While  in  Paris  he  became  intimate  with 
Michelet,  Quinet,  and  other  French  men  of  letters,  and  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  "  who  was  subsequently  made 
a  Roumanian  citizen  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  about  the 
year  1861,  and  whom  the  Roumanians  still  regard  with  feelings 
of  great  respect  and  admiration."  On  his  return  home,  in 
1856,  M.  Rosetti  founded  the  Romanul,  one  of  the  leading 
daily  papers  of  Bucharest,  in  the  publishing  office  of  which  ho 
"  lives  with  great  simplicity."  Politically  he  has  always  carried 
great  weight,  having  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  union  of  the 
Principalities  under  Prince  Couza,  as  well  as  in  the  deposition  of 
that  ruler  when  his  measures  became  unconstitutional.  In  1866 
he  was  one  of  the  provisional  Government,  and  was  at  first  by  no 
means  favourably  disposed  towards  the  present  King,  who  was, 
Mr.  Samuelson  believes,  recommended  to  the  Roumanians  by  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  III.;  but  he  afterwards  became  one  of  his 
most  faithful  advisers.  An  interesting  episode  in  his  history  is 
his  escape,  along  with  the  other  leaders  of  the  Revolution  of 
1848,  from  Turkish  captivity.  He  and  his  fellow-prisoners  had 
been  conveyed  to  Orsova  in  a  Turkish  gunboat,  and  there  landed. 
Mme.  Rosetti,  a  lady  who  is  English  by  birth,  had  followed  them 
thither,  disguised  as  a  peasant  woman,  and  carrying  her  infant 
child  in  her  arms.  At  Orsova  she  succeeded  in  making  their 
guards  drunk,  and  her  husband  and  his  companions  escaped.  Had 
it  not  been  for  her  energy  and  devotion,  of  which  Michelet  has 
sung  the  praises  in  his  Leyendes  democratiqu.es  du  Nord,  Mr. 
Samuelson  thinks  that  "  it  is  probable  they  would  never  have 
escaped,  but  would  have  languished  and  died  in  a  Turkish  prison 
in  Bosnia,  whilst  Roumania  might  have  been  at  this  day  a  Turkish 
pashalik  or  a  Russian  province."  From  among  the  other  leading 
Roumanians  Mr.  Samuelson  singles  out  for  special  praise  M. 
Bratiano,  President  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  Finance,  "  a 
quiet,  courteous  man,"  who  is  "  full  of  pleasant  humour,  and  has 
the  bearing  and  manner  of  an  English  gentleman,"  and  who  is  so 
thoroughly  in  accord  with  M.  Rosetti  that  "  many  of  the  un- 
informed poorer  classes,  who  have  not  seen  them,  believe  them 
to  be  one  person,  whom  they  call  '  Bratiano-Rosetti.' "  But 
honourable  mention  is  made  also  of  Prince  Demeter  Ghika,  Pre- 
sident of  the  Senate,  "a  fine  burly  good-natured  gentleman  of  the 
old  school  "  ;  Prince  Jon  Ghika,  the  present  Roumanian  Ambas- 
sador in  London,  "  a  patriot  and  a  savant,  whose  sons  were 
educated  in  England " ;  M.  Statesco,  the  Foreign  Minister,  "  a 
young  and  promising  statesman";  M.  Stourdza,  the  Director  of 
the  National  Credit  Association ;  and  M.  Cogalniceanu,  a  deputy 
who  has  written  a  history  of  Roumania,  and  who  was  a 
Minister  under  Prince  Couza,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the 
author  of  the  Act  of  1864,  which  created  the  peasant  proprietary 
of  the  country. 

Of  the  working  of  this  Act  Mr.  Samuelson  gives  an  interesting 
account,  hinting  at  the  same  time  that  it  would  be  well  to  intro- 
duce into  Ireland  such  arbitrary  changes  as  that  by  which  in 
Roumania  "  a  portion  of  the  soil  was  taken  from  the  Boyard  at  a 
fixed  price  and  sold  to  the  peasant,  without  delay  or  litigation." 
As  the  peasants  had  no  money,  "  the  Government  paid  the  Boyards, 
taking  the  titles  of  the  land  in  pledge,  and  the  peasants  were  bound 
to  repay  the  amount  to  the  State  in  annual  instalments."  The  in- 
dustrious peasants  have  by  this  time  paid  for  their  allotted  lands, 
and  many  of  them  have  continued  to  purchase  land  from  the  in- 
digent Boyards.  But  there  are  many  who  have  become  seriously 
embarrassed,  owing  to  their  indolence  and  misconduct,  and  a  great 
number  who  have  even  sunk  into  virtual  servitude.  About  a  third 
of  the  whole  peasantry,  Mr.  Samuelson  considers,  "  are  owners  of 
their  holdings  without  hypothecation,  are  doing  well,  and  buying 
up  additional  land  " ;  about  as  many  more  are  in  possession  oi 
their  holdings,  but  have  been  obliged  to  pledge  their  labour  for  a 
year  or  longer ;  and  the  remaining  third  are  practically  serfs 
on  their  own  farms."  There  is  another  point  in  which  Mr. 
Samuelson  thinks  the  example  of  Roumania  might  be  advan- 
tageously followed  by  England.  Capital  punishment  was  legally 
abrogated  in  1865,  and  the  Constitution  of  1866  declares  that 
it  cau  never  be  re-established  except  for  military  offences.  "  The 
halter  and  the  cat,"  Mr.  Samuelson  informs  us,  are  "two  of 
the  barbarous  expedients  for  the  prevention  of  crime  which  are 
still  employed  in  our  boasted  Wrestern  civilization."  In  ona 
respect  Roumania  is  certainly  to  be  envied.  "  Her  total  expendi- 
ture on  all  judicial  and  general  matters  in  18S0  was  under  170,000/. 
with  a  population  of  5,000,000  ;  whilst  with  only  seven  times  that 
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number  of  inhabitants  the  Government  outlay  of  Great  Britain  in 
the  same  year  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  5,922,443/.,  with- 
out reckoning  the  heavy  local  burdens  for  the  protection  of  life  and 
property."  On  the  other  hand,  the  cost  of  the  Divorce  Courts 
must  be  heavy  in  Roumania.  For,  in  spite  of  the  great  improve- 
ment in  public  morality  during  the  last  sixteen  years,  due  to  the 
excellent  example  set  by  the  Court,  Mr.  Samuelson  tells  us  that 
"  in  1880  there  were  3,891  divorce  causes  set  down  for  trial,"  and 
the  number  of  divorces  legally  granted  during  the  six  preceding 
years  "  varied  from  760  to  929  annually."  On  the  whole,  Mr. 
Samuelson  appears  to  have  made  out  his  case,  and  to  have  proved 
that  Roumania  is  a  country  well  worthy  of  being  studied,  and 
having  before  it  the  prospect  of  a  future  which  may  supply  history 
with  a  brilliant  page. 


WINTERS  ABROAD.* 

"  ~]\/TY  object,"  says  Mr.  Otter,  "  in  writing  this  book  is  to  give 
-LV-L  those  persons  who  are  advised  by  their  doctors  to  spend 
their  winters  away  from  England  on  account  of  health  some  infor- 
mation respecting  the  different  places  which  I  have  myself  visited 
for  the  same  reason."  He  has  travelled  somewhat  widely.  Nearly 
two  years  he  passed  in  Australia,  and  he  has  much  to  tell  us  of 
"Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  and  Tasmania.  South 
Australia  he  did  not  visit.  Once,  to  escape  the  English  winter,  he 
went  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  once  to  Algiers.  He  has, 
moreover,  benefited  by  the  dryness  of  the  air  that  equally  prevails 
in  Egypt,  with  its  palm  groves,  and  in  Davos,  with  its  wastes  of 
snow.  He  has  carefully  noted  down  the  effects  of  all  these  places 
on  his  own  health  ;  and  he  has  shown,  moreover,  what  attrac- 
tions and  what  drawbacks  each  place  has  for  the  ordinary 
visitor.  The  Riviera,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  not  included  in  his 
work.  The  omission  is  of  less  importance  as  books  on  it 
abound.  Yet,  though  he  does  not  give  it  a  chapter,  he  manages 
now  and  then  to  give  it  a  passing  blow.  Health-resorts  have,  as  it 
were,  their  factions,  who  cry  up  their  favourite  and  cry  down  its 
rival  with  as  much  eagerness  as  if  they  themselves  had  a  large 
money  stake  in  the  success  of  a  particular  place.  Mr.  Otter  has 
suffered  from  those  terrible  winds  the  Bise  and  the  Mistral.  "  So 
far,"  he  writes,  "  as  my  experience  goes,  one  of  these  winds  is 
almost  always  blowing  along  the  whole  south  coast  of  France 
from  Toulouse  to  Nice  during  the  spring  months  ;  and  it  passes 
my  comprehension  why  so  many  huudreds  of  my  fellow-country- 
men, who  are  considered  too  delicate  to  winter  at  home,  are  yearly 
sent  down  to  encounter  them."  We  are  not  concerned  to  uphold 
the  reputation  of  Cannes,  though  we  can  look  back  with  pleasure 
on  the  warmth  of  its  days  of  spring.  Nevertheless,  we  have  felt 
the  mistral  there,  and  we  have  lied  from  the  mistral.  Still,  we 
are  ready  to  maintain  that  our  author's  experience  is  both  limited 
and  unfortunate.  The  Bise  and  the  Mistral  are  not  like  the 
Liberals  and  Conservatives — one  in  whenever  the  other  is  out. 
Moreover,  he  forgets  that  further  to  the  east  these  winds  lose  their 
force.  At  Mentone  they  are  but  rarely  and  but  little  felt — 
scarcely  ever,  indeed,  in  the  East  Bay — and  eastward  of  Mentone 
are  Bordighera,  San  Remo,  and  Alassio.  He  is,  we  can  well 
believe,  justified  when  he  says  that  in  respect  of  wines  "  the  hotels 
in  Davos  compare  most  favourably  with  all  the  hotels  in  the 
Riviera."  The  landlords  of  the  Riviera  too  often  aim  at  forcing 
their  guests  to  buy  the  dearer  qualities,  by  setting  before  them 
cheap  wines  which  are  as  disgusting  as  most  physic  aud  perhaps 
still  more  unwholesome.  Yet  at  a  few  miles'  distance  in  the  little 
taverns  on  the  mountain-sides  a  wine  can  often  be  got  at  a  franc 
a  bottle  which  is  at  least  palatable  and  wholesome. 

Mr.  Otter  not  only  considers  the  effect  of  each  climate  in  itself, 
but  also  he  has  had  an  attentive  eye  to  those  sanitary  arrange- 
ments which  are  scarcely  less  important  than  climate.  In  his 
first  trip  in  search  of  health  he  had  a  sad  experience  of  the  dread- 
ful results  of  man's  gross  ignorance  and  neglect.  A  cousin  of  his, 
'■'  a  strong  and  healthy  young  man,"  who  had  gone  with  him 
to  Australia,  a  few  weeks  after  their  arrival  in  Hobart  Town, 
was  carried  off  by  typhoid  fever.  He  fell  a  victim  to  "  a  large 
open  main  sewer  that  ran  through  the  centre  of  the  town." 
We  may  hope  that  in  the  nine  years  that  have  since  elapsed  the 
capital  of  Tasmania  has  been  freed  from  this  shameful  blot. 
Cape  Town  Mr.  Otter  found  scarcely  less  poisonous,  though 
it  is  to  some  extent  purified  by  a  drying  wind  that  is  known  by 
the  name  of  the  "  Cape  doctor."  "  The  water  supply,"  he  writes, 
"  is  very  inadequate,  and  so  bad  is  the  drainage  and  noisome  the 
smells  that  the  place  would  be  almost  uninhabitable  without  this 
wind."  With  Hobart  Town  and  Cape  Town,  in  these  bad  respects, 
Algiers,  according  to  our  author,  would  deserve  to  rank.  There 
is,  however,  this  source  of  comfort.  It  is  very  dry  places  that 
suit  those  whose  lungs  are  weak,  and  in  very  dry  places  bad 
drainage  is  least  dangerous.  The  visitor  to  many  a  town  on  the 
Riviera  is  at  first  often  astonished  how  it  is  that  he  and  every  one  in 
his  hotel  are  not  attacked  by  diphtheria  or  typhoid  fever.  He 
soon  notices  that  no  one's  health  seems  the  least  the  worse,  and 
before  long  he  ceases  to  trouble  his  head  about  defects  in  drainage 
which  would  be  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  to  breed  a 
pestilence  in  an  English  watering-place. 

Mr.  Otter  writes  almost  entirely  for  the  invalid  who  can  afford 
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to  live  an  idle  life.  He  does  not,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  recom- 
mend a  single  spot  of  those  that  he  visited  as  a  permanent 
residence,  such  as  almost  all  men  need  who  have  their  living  to 
get.  The  Australian  Riverina,  for  instance,  he  considers  as  "  par- 
ticularly adapted  during  nine  months  of  the  year  for  persons 
suffering  from  affections  of  the  lungs  " ;  but  the  heats  of  mid- 
summer are  far  too  great  for  them,  aud  even  try  those  who  are  in 
vigorous  health.  Those  of  the  inhabitants  who  can  afford  a  change 
often  pass  the  three  hottest  months  in  Tasmania  or  New  Zealand. 
Useful,  therefore,  as  such  a  book  as  this  is,  its  use  unfortunately 
is  confined  to  a  very  small  class.  We  need  a  work  which  shall 
tell  us  not  only  where  health  may  be  patched  up,  but  where  it  may 
be  so  far  restored  that  the  common  everyday  life  of  man  may  be 
led  from  year  to  year.  It  is  clear  that  such  spots,  if  they  are  to  be 
of  any  avail  to  Englishmen,  must  be  sought  in  countries  where 
English  is  spoken.  Mr.  Otter  does,  indeed,  mention  the  Darling 
Downs — the  tableland  to  the  north-west  of  Brisbane — as  a  place 
that  "  might  be  made  a  pleasant  aud  healthy  residence  during  a 
great  part  of  the  year."  But.  he  only  spent  a  few  weeks  there,  and 
he  cannot,  therefore,  speak  with  certainty.  It  is,  indeed,  asserted, 
as  we  know  from  other  sources,  that  this  district  is  far  better  suited 
than  any  other  part  of  Australia  for  those  who  have  a  tendency  to 
consumption;  being  free  from  that  excessive  heat  and  those  sudden 
I  and  violent  changes  in  temperature  which  in  other  parts  of  the 
[  continent  have  so  often  proved  fatal  to  those  who  had  gone  thither 
in  hopes  of  restoring  their  health.  But,  if  we  may  trust  recent 
reports,  the  most  favoured  spot  in  Australia  falls  far  behind  the  lofty 
tablelands  of  Wyoming  and  Colorado.  There,  it  is  said,  consump- 
tion is  unknown  ;  while,  if  the  life  is  rough — and  rough  it  certainly 
is — work  is  well  paid  and  food  abundant.  These  vast  districts 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  with  their  dry  climate  and  severe  winter, 
may  one  day  become  the  Davos  of  the  working  classes.  Those 
also  who  can  afford  to  spend  their  life  merely  in  the  pursuit  of 
health  would  not  do  ill  if  they  were  to  settle  in  a  country  where 
they  can  work,  and  work  with  ease.  Enforced  idleness  depresses 
the  spirits,  and  almost  as  fast  as  a  good  climate  repairs  the  breaches 
in  the  constitution  opens  them  afresh. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  in  the  almost  unbounded  praise  that  is 
bestowed  on  these  tablelands  there  is  something  of  that  exagge- 
ration which  is  a  mark  of  the  Western  States  of  America.  When 
we  consider  what  a  scourge  consumption  is  in  this  country,  and 
how  many  thousands  there  are  who  die  of  it  every  year  in  their 
youth  who  might  elsewhere  live  long  and  useful  and  happy  lives, 
we  think  that  a  Government  would  not  do  ill  which  should  gather 
the  most  accurate  information  about  the  health-resorts  for  those 
who  have  to  live  by  working,  and  should  publish  it  in  every  parish 
in  the  country.  Information  should  be  provided,  moreover,  as  to 
the  best  means  of  reaching  these  places,  and  as  to  the  expense  of 
the  different  journeys.  To  put  it  on  the  lowest  grounds,  the 
saving  in  the  cost  that  sickness  brings  either  on  the  household  or 
the  union  would  soon  amount  to  ten-thousandfold  the  expense  of 
such  an  inquiry. 

But  we  have  been  led  somewhat  far  from  our  author  by  thus 
considering  what  his  book  does  not  supply,  or  at  least  supplies 
to  a  very  limited  extent.    While  we  are  quite  ready  to  allow  that, 
for  the  class  for  whom  he  writes,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  well  adapted, 
yet  even  these  may  find  in  it  some  defects.    His  information,  so 
far  as  his  earlier  voyages  are  concerned,  is  often  out  of  date.  Thus 
he  visited  Brisbane  in  1873;  but  what  is  the  worth  of  the  de- 
scription of  a  town  in  Queensland  as  it  was  nine  years  ago  ?  To 
the  antiquary,  indeed,  such  an  account  may  be  of  interest ;  but  to 
the  traveller  it  is  worse  than  useless,  because  it  is  misleading. 
Between  1873  and  1881  the  population  of  Brisbane  rose  from 
twelve  thousand  to  thirty-three  thousand.  When  a  town  advances 
with  such  vast  strides,  of  what  advantage  can  it  be  for  a  writer 
whose  knowledge  is  only  of  the  first  of  these  years  to  say  "  There 
are  two  or  three  moderate-sized  inns  in  the  town,  but  none  of 
them  looked  very  inviting  "  ?    The  moderate-sized  inns  have,  no 
doubt,  been  replaced  by  what  are  called  "  palatial  hotels."  There 
is  now  and  then  in  his  narrative  a  certain  simplicity  in  the  infor- 
mation that  he  supplies.    Thus,  after  telling  us  that  he  did  not 
visit  New  Zealand,  he  adds : — "  I  have  been  told,  on  very  good 
authority,  that  during  the  summer  months  the  climate  of  the 
southern  island  is  delightful."    Does  he  not  know  that  books  by 
the  score  have  been  published  on  New  Zealand  ?    We  shall  next 
expect  to  find  some  traveller  publish  to  the  world  that,  though  he 
was  not  able  to  visit  India,  yet  he  has  been   told,  on  very 
good  authority,  that  during  the  summer  months  the  climate 
there  is  unconinionly  warm.    In  showing  how  it  comes  about 
that  the  climate  of  Hobart  Town  is  more  temperate  than  that 
of  Nice — though  both  towns  are  at  about  the  same  distance 
from  the  equator — he  writes,  "  This  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that 
in  the   southern  hemisphere  an  almost  unexplored  icebound 
region  extends  to  within  about  650  of  the  equator."    He  seems  to 
imply  that,  were  this  region  once  fairly  explored,  there  would  be  a 
great  change  in  the  climate  of  Hobart  Town.    A  page  or  two 
further  on  he  says,  "  We  caught  our  first  glimpse  of  the  Australian 
coast  on  the  nth  of  December,  the  principal  headland  being  Cape 
Nelson."    A  traveller  might  just  as  well  write  "  We  caught  our 
first  glimpse  of  the  European  coast,  the  principal  headland  being 
the  Lizard  Point."    The  ignorance  of  geography  is  so  general  and 
so  extensive,  that  perhaps  we  ought  not  to  express  surprise  that 
he  should  think  it,  needful  to  open  his  third  chapter  with  the 
statement   that   "  Tasmania  is  an  island  lying  due  south  of 
Victoria."    The  New  Zealander  or  Tasmanian  of  the  future  may 
think  it  needful  to  inform  his  readers  that  England  is  an  island 
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lying  due  north,  of  France.  Taking  the  book  as  a  whole,  how- 
ever, its  faults  are  neither  great  nor  many,  and  the  information 
that  it  gives  seems  trustworthy — "  reliable "  our  author  would 
say.  As  the  autumn  draws  nearer,  there  are  many  who  are  con- 
sidering iu  what  health-resort  they  shall  seek  a  refuge  from  the 
miseries  of  our  climate.  Such  may  find  a  useful  guide  in  Mr. 
Otter's  Winters  Abroad. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

THE  history  of  the  English  Constitution  (i)  occupies  much 
the  same  rank  among  other  constitutional  histories  as  the 
history  of  Roman  jurisprudence  among  other  histories  of  law.  It 
may  not  be  the  ideal,  or  even  the  best  existing,  constitutional 
form ;  but  it  is  the  only  form  which  has  enjoyed  a  steady,  un- 
broken development  from  its  earliest  beginnings ;  the  only  one, 
accordingly,  which  preserves,  as  it  were,  the  constitutional  record 
unbroken.  Other  constitutions  have  been  suspended,  set  aside, 
crushed  in  the  germ,  or  violently  warped  or  distorted ;  the 
English  alone  has  retained  that  continuity  of  development  essential 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  scientific  historical  student ;  while  the 
most  important  modern  attempts  at  constitutional  legislation 
spring  so  directly  out  of  it  that  they  require  to  be  studied  in  its 
light.  The  great  attention,  therefore,  which  it  has  received  at  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Gneist  may  be  explained  independently  of  his 
obvious  desire  to  invigorate  the  constitution  of  his  own  country 
by  insisting  on  the  best  feature  of  English  institutions — self- 
government  as  opposed  to  bureaucracy.  The  handsome  and  sub- 
stantial volume  which  he  has  recently  devoted  to  the  subject  con- 
sists to  a  certain  extent  of  a  fusion  of  the  numerous  monographs 
he  has  already  composed  upon  various  departments  of  it ;  and,  as 
he  points  out  in  his  preface,  his  ceaseless  activity  as  a  writer  upon 
the  reform  of  Prussian  institutions  has  continually  led  him  to 
establish  parallels  between  these  and  the  English.  His  work  is 
•divided  into  six  books — the  first  comprising  the  Anglo-Saxon 
period  ;  the  second,  Anglo-Norman  feudalism  to  the  age  of  Simon 
de  Montfort ;  the  third,  the  era  of  .parliaments,  courts,  and 
councils,  to  the  extinction  of  the  Plantagenet  dynasty ;  the  fourth, 
the  age  of  personal  government,  tempered  by  Parliamentary  forms, 
under  the  Tudors ;  the  fifth,  the  great  constitutional  conflicts 
under  the  Stuarts  ;  the  sixth,  the  eighteenth  century,  regarded 
both  as  an  era  of  the  solution  of  political  problems  and  as  a 
transition  from  an  age  of  political  contention  to  an  age  of  social 
reform.  The  treatment  is  everywhere  very  full  and  exceedingly 
clear  ;  and  particular  portions,  such  as  the  essays  on  party  govern- 
ment and  the  relations  of  Church  and  State,  might  rank  as  distinct 
compositions  of  great  value.  Dr.  Gneist  is  inevitably  under  great 
obligations  to  English  writers,  such  as  Stubbs  and  Toulmin  Smith ; 
but  he  everywhere  preserves  a  perfect  independence  of  treatment. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  his  views  of  the  prospects  of  Parlia- 
mentary government,  both  in  England  and  Germany,  are  decidedly 
hopeful,  notwithstanding  the  present  paralysis  of  legislation  in 
one  country  and  the  preponderance  of  personal  rule  in  the  other. 

The  correspondence  of  the  Palsgrave  Johann  Casimir  (2), 
younger  son  of  the  Elector-Palatine  Frederick  the  Pious,  who  died 
in  1576,  is  edited  in  an  abridged  form  for  the  Munich  Academy 
by  Herr  von  Bezold,  and  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  reaction  in  Germany  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Frederick  and  his  son  were  Calviuists, 
and  the  circumstance,  though  an  element  of  discord  in  the 
German  Protestant  body,  was  nevertheless  serviceable  in  keeping 
up  relations  with  the  Dutch,  French,  Swis3,  and  other  foreign  Pro- 
testants belonging  to  the  same  confession.  They  also  had  strong 
French  tastes  and  sympathies,  and,  dreading  the  Spaniards  far 
more  than  the  Court  of  Paris,  maintained  intimate  relations  with 
the  latter  even  after  the  St.  Bartholomew.  Herr  von  Bezold's 
calendar  is  preceded  by  a  copious  and  well-written  introduction 
treating  principally  of  the  negotiations  and  other  state  transactions 
under  John  Casimir's  father. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  G.  Liebscher  for  an  interesting  and 
valuable  survey  of  the  commercial  and  economical  condition  of 
Japan  (3).  One  remarkable  point  which,  he  brings  out  is  the 
oppressiveness  of  the  land-tax,  which  he  computes  to  be  forty 
times  heavier  than  in  Prussia.  It  is  to  be  observed,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  this  exorbitant  rate  is  partly  by  way  of  compensation 
for  the  arrangements  which  have  made  the  cultivator  the  absolute 
owner  of  the  soil,  and  that  it  is  considerably  mitigated  by  the 
recent  great  enhancement  of  the  price  of  agricultural  produce.  A 
few  years  ago  the  peasant  had  to  surrender  48  per  cent,  of  his  crop 
to  pay  his  tax ;  he  now  contributes  only  20  per  cent.  The  dis- 
couragement to  agriculture  is  nevertheless  so  great  that  the  culti- 
vation of  many  valuable  staples,  such  as  cotton,  is  effectually  pre- 
vented. Nearly  four-filths  of  the  revenue  are  derived  from  the 
land-tax,  the  import  duties  are  very  light  and  unproductive.  Five- 
sixths  of  the  currency  is  depreciated  paper.  The  increase  of  the 
imports  and  exports  as  a  whole  is  very  marked,  although  liable  to 
abrupt  fluctuations;  but  the  balance  of  trade  is  generally  against 
Japan.     On  the  whole,  Dr.  Liebscher   doe3  not  take  a  very 


(1)  Englische  Verfussnngsgcschichte.  Von  Rudolf  Gneist.  Berlin: 
Springer.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(2)  Briefe  des  Pfalzgrafen  Johann  Casimir,  mitverwandten  Schriftsticcken. 
Gesammelt  und  bearbuitet  von  F.  von  Bezold.  Bd.  I.  Miinchen  :  Rieger. 
Londun :  Williams  &  Norgate.  '  & 

(3)  Japan's  landwirthsckaftliche  und  allgemeinwirthschaftliche  Verhult- 
«isse.  Nach  eignen  Beobaehtungen  dargestellt  von  Dr.  Georg  Liebscher 
Jena:  Fischer.   London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 


favourable  view  of  the  present  economical  situation  of  the  country, 
although  he  thinks  much  might  be  done  to  improve  it  by  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  taxation,  by  Government  aid  in  the  con- 
struction of  roads  and  the  introduction  of  agricultural  machinery, 
and  by  developing  new  kinds  of  cultivation,  especially  cotton. 
The  attempt  to  introduce  the  grape  is  likely  to  fail,  as  the  Japanese 
will  not  drink  wine.  Rice,  silk,  sugar,  barley,  and  lac  are  at  pre- 
sent the  principal  staples,  and  Dr.  Liebscher  gives  a  full  statistical 
account  of  the  cultivation  of  all,  as  well  as  a  series  of  coloured 
maps  showing  the  diffusion  of  each  industry.  There  are  also  very 
careful  chapters  on  the  climate  and  soil  of  Japan,  with  the 
results  of  the  chemical  analyses  of  the  latter.  The  general  con- 
clusion seems  to  be  that,  in  throwing  aside  her  old  exclusive  and 
feudal  system,  and  inviting  the  competition  of  foreigners,  Japan 
has  entered  upon  a  struggle  for  existence  which  will  tax  her 
resources  to  the  uttermost,  but  which  may  result  favourably  under 
an  honest  and  judicious  administration.  Dr.  Liebscher  does  not 
appear,  however,  to  have  over  much  faith  in  the  present  genera- 
tion of  Japanese  statesmen. 

Herr  Ferdinand  Miiller's  narrative  of  his  travels  in  Siberia  (4) 
is  so  much  more  entertaining  than  might  have  been  expected  as 
almost  to  confirm  his  assertion  that  the  resources  of  the  country 
are  also  considerably  in  excess  of  common  European  belief.  We 
apprehend,  however,  that  this  favourable  judgment  must  apply 
rather  to  the  northern  districts  of  Siberia  than  to  those  actually 
traversed  by  himself  and  his  companion  Czekanowsky  ;  for,  what- 
ever may  be  said  in  favour  of  the  short  sudden  summer  and  the 
lovely  autumn,  the  intense  cold  of  the  six  months'  winter  would 
seem  quite  sufficient  to  deter  colonists  who  could  find  quarters 
anywhere  else.  Even  the  summer  is  rendered  well-nigh  intolerable 
by  clouds  of  gnats,  and  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  the  constantly 
recurring  rainfalls  or  snowfalls  oppose  formidable  obstacles  to 
labour  and  locomotion.  The  route  of  the  travellers  lay  from  Lake 
Baikal  to  the  upper  waters  of  the  Olenek,  a  stream  running  parallel 
with  the  lower  course  of  the  Lena,  down  the  latter  river  almost 
to  its  mouth,  and  then  back  by  the  Lena  to  nearly  the  point  from 
which  they  had  started.  They  thus  encompassed  a  considerable 
portion  of  Central  Siberia,  and  their  descriptions  give  a  good  idea 
of  a  region  barren  and  monotonous  upon  a  general  survey,  but, 
upon  minute  examination,  yielding  a  copious  store  of  interesting 
details.  The  geology  is  frequently  curious,  the  botany  rich  and 
varied,  while  the  operations  of  nature  in  general  are  always  an 
instructive  study.  The  Tungusian  and  Jakutian  inhabitants  are 
represented  in  an  amiable,  if  not  in  a  very  interesting,  light.  If 
not  intellectual,  they  are  fairly  intelligent,  and  perfectly  susceptible 
of  civilization.  The  travellers  had  their  fair  share  of  disappoint- 
ments and  minor  misfortunes,  and  the  hardships  inseparable  from 
winter  travel  in  Siberia ;  on  the  whole,  however,  their  tour  was 
hardly  eventful  or  adventurous.  Part  of  it  was  performed  by  boat, 
part  in  sledges  drawn  by  reindeer,  and  part  on  the  backs  of  those 
animals,  the  difficulty  in  catching  and  harnessing  which  day  by  day 
is  one  of  the  traveller's  greatest  hindrances.  Herr  Miiller  takes  a 
very  favourable  view  of  the  capacities  and  prospects  of  Siberia,  but 
admits  that  it  must  be  colonized  by  Russians,  and  that  Russians 
can  ODly  make  good  colonists  by  help  of  an  amount  of  Government 
assistance  and  supervision  which  the  Russian  Government  is 
at  present  unable  to  bestow.  By  much  the  most  valuable  class  of 
men  in  Siberia  at  present  are  the  Polish  exiles,  who  have  intro- 
duced civilization  into  the  country,  and  done  much  to  explore  and 
ascertain  its  resources.  Czekanowsky  himself  was  one  of  them, 
and  his  untimely  death  by  his  own  hand  in  a  fit  of  melancholic 
depression  is  a  great  loss  to  Siberia  and  to  science.  The  Nihilist 
exiles  do  mischief  by  becoming  teachers  in  the  schools,  which  the 
lax  Russian  administration  is  powerless  to  prevent.  Indeed,  the 
convicts  seem  subjected  to  little  efficient  discipline,  and  the  roads 
are  infested  with  runaways,  many  of  whom  perish  miserably. 
Domestic  service  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  convicts ;  before  en- 
gaging a  man,  it  is  always  well  to  inquire  whether  he  is  a  thief  or 
a  murderer,  and  choose  the  latter  if  he  can  be  had. 

A  manual  on  the  Christian  catacombs,  by  Victor  Schultze  (5), 
is  an  able  digest  of  the  accessible  information  on  this  interesting 
subject,  prepared  with  great  clearness  and  impartiality.  The  author 
is  already  a  recognized  authority,  and  has  decided  opinions  of  his 
own  on  most  of  the  points  which  have  occasioned  room  for  con- 
troversy. He  is  especially  opposed  to  the  theory  that  the  artists 
of  early  Christian  times  wrought  under  the  especial  supervision  of 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  Christian  art,  he  maintains,  was 
essentially  democratic,  the  free  expression  of  the  consciousness  of 
the  congregation  ;  it  was  exempt  from  sacerdotal  influence,  and  con- 
cerned itself  but  slightly  with  the  expression  of  dogma.  At  first 
the  symbolism  is  almost  entirely  Pagan ;  but  early  in  the  second 
century  specifically  Christian  symbols  appear ;  Scripture  scenes 
and  personages  adapted  for  pictorial  representation  become  more 
and  more  frequent,  and  by  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  little 
remains  of  the  Pagan  element  except  the  general  feeling  and  prin- 
ciple of  classical  art,  from  which  the  Christian  artist  never  emanci- 
pated himself.  Christian  art,  accordingly,  could  not  avoid  partici- 
pation in  the  general  decay,  and  became  extinct  with  the  classical 
art  of  which  it  was  an  offshoot.  Herr  Schultze's  work  is  divided  into 
several  parts,  successively  treating  of  the  Christian  manner  of  inter- 
ment in  general,  the  construction  of  the  catacombs,  the  development 

(4)  Unter  Tungusen  und  Jakuten.  Erlebnisse  und  Ergebnisse  dtr  Olenek 
Expedition.  Von  Ferdinand  Miiller.  Leipzig:  Brockhaus.  London: 
Williams  it  Norgate. 

(5)  Die  Kataknmben.  Die  attchristlichen  Grabstiittcn.  Hire  Geschiehte 
und  ihre  Monumente  dargestellt  von  Victor  Schultze.  Leipzig  :  Veit  &  Co. 
London  :  Williams  &  Norgate, 
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of  early  Christian  art,  the  interior  of  the  sepulchres,  the  inscriptions, 
and  a  particular  account  of  catacombs  actually  extant  at  Home, 
Naples,  Alexandria,  Oyrene,  and  other  places.  In  general  the  study 
of  Christian  art  tends  to  diminish  the  sharpness  of  contrast  between 
the  Christian  and  Pagan  worlds,  while  in  some  respects  there  are 
unquestionable  indications  of  a  new  order  of  thought,  especially  in 
the  greater  prominence  accorded  to  woman.  Some  well-established 
facts  are  very  interesting  and  significant.  The  Virgin  Mary  and 
the  Crucifixion  never  appear  until  the  fifth  century  ;  there  are  no 
representations  of  martyrdoms  until  the  middle  of  the  fourth  ;  nor, 
with  very  rare  exceptions  in  the  case  of  baptism  and  matrimony, 
is  there  any  representation  of  any  religious  rite  or  ceremony  but 
the  Communion. 

An  encyclopaedia  of  theology,  edited  by  Dr.  Otto  Zocltler  (6), 
with  the  assistance  of  Harnack,  Luthardt,  and  several  other  dis- 
guished  contributors,  promises  to  be  a  valuable  work.  The  first 
volume  is  a  kind  of  theological  bibliography,  accompanied  with 
treatises  on  Jewish  history,  geography,  and  antiquities.  The 
treatment  is  thorough,  without  being  prolix. 

Herbart  (7)  has  a  name  among  metaphysicians,  and  the  com- 
plete, chronologically  arranged,  and  conscientiously  accurate 
edition  of  his  works  by  Karl  Kehrbach  will  find  readers.  It  is 
further  recommended  by  the  notice  of  him  by  his  old  university 
friend,  Johann  Smid,  Burgomaster  of  Bremen.  This  was  originally 
drawn  up  in  1842,  but  little  use  has  hitherto  been  made  of  it  for  fear 
of  offending  Herbart's  family.  His  parents,  it  appears,  were  ill- 
suited,  the  father  Philistine  and  insignificant,  the  mother  an  ener- 
getic and  formidable  old  lady,  who  on  one  occasion  made  no  scruple 
of  poisoning  an  invalid  at  his  own  desire.  Herbart  seems  to  have 
partaken  of  the  character  of  both  ;  he  was  in  general  dry,  unima- 
ginative, and  wrapped  in  abstractions ;  yet  he  had  a  strong  per- 
ception of  the  sublime,  and  anticipated  posterity  in  his  recognition 
of  the  genius  of  Beethoven. 

The  peculiarity  of  Dr.  F.  Bernhiift's  treatise  on  the  politics  and 
jurisprudence  of  Regal  Rome  (8)  is  the  constant  parallel  between 
these  and  the  institutions  of  other  nations  of  the  Indo-European 
family.    Dr.  Bernhiift's  style  is  clear,  and  his  work  interesting. 

A  treatise  by  G.  H.  Schneider  (9)  on  the  human  will  in  the 
light  of  the  Darwinian  theory  of  evolution,  and  of  the  inherited 
instincts  by  the  aid  of  which  so  much  has  been  effected  to  recon- 
cile the  theories  of  intuition  and  experience,  is  an  example  of  the 
important  part  now  allotted  to  physiological  research  in  psycholo- 
gical investigation.  In  psychology  the  author  is  a  follower  of 
Wundt ;  his  ethics  are  optimistic  and  utilitarian. 

The  second  part  of  Herr  Laas's  treatise  on  the  idealistic  and 
positivist  systems  of  philosophy  (10)  is  devoted  to  an  examination 
of  their  ethics.  By  idealism  in  this  department  Herr  Laas  under- 
stands the  philosophy  which  postulates  an  ideal  standard  of  abstract 
right,  and  by  positivism  the  philosophy  whose  sole  standard  is 
utility.  He  examines  the  former  view  at  considerable  length, 
especially  as  it  is  propounded  in  the  writings  of  Plato  and  Kant, 
but  only  to  reject  it  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  second,  the  prac- 
tical consequences  of  which,  in  its  relation  to  modern  society,  are 
drawn  out  in  the  concluding  chapters.  There  is  little  power  or 
originality  in  Herr  Laas's  treatise ;  but,  whether  stating  his  own 
views  or  those  of  his  opponents,  it  is  a  pattern  of  clear  and  impar- 
tial exposition. 

Besides  the  continuations  of  the  dictionaries  of  botany  and 
materia  medica,  the  most  recent  parts  of  the  Encyclopaedia  of 
Natural  Science  (1 1 ),  edited  by  Dr.  Jager  and  his  colleagues,  in- 
clude the  lirst  part  of  a  dictionary  of  chemistry  by  Professor 
Ladenburg  and  numerous  collaborators. 

The  most  attractive  contribution  to  the  Rundschau  (12)  is  the 
continuation  of  the  Norwegian  novelist  Kielland's  "  Schiffer 
Worse."  Professor  Haeckel's  letters  from  Ceylon  are  also  con- 
tinued ;  and,  if  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  add  much  to  our 
knowledge  of  natural  history,  they  at  all  events  depict  with  much 
vividness  the  impression  produced  upon  a  European  traveller  by 
the  gorgeous  aspects  of  tropical  scenery.  Herr  Otto  Hausner  con- 
cludes his  review  of  recent  Polish  belles-lettres.  The  unfortunate 
insurrection  of  1862  has,  he  says,  imparted  a  more  serious  character 
to  Polish  fiction  since  that  period.  Political  and  social  questions 
are  frequently  the  groundwork  of  novels.  Jez,  a  pseudonym  for 
Sigmund  Milkowski,  and  Elisa  Orzeszko,  are  mentioned  as  the  most 
distinguished  writers.  The  modern  Polish  dramatists  are  more 
remarkable  for  productiveness  than  for  a  high  standard  of  art. 
Letters  from  a  Prussian  officer  during  the  Baden  and  Palatinate 
campaign  of  1849  giye  a  lively  picture  of  the  operations,  and  pay 

a  high  tribute  to  the  military  talents  of  the  leader  of  the  in- 
surgents, Mieroslawski. 

Aiifder  Hdhe  {13},  as  usual,  is  rich  in  stories,  the  most  remark- 
able of  which  is  the  editor's  own  "  Countes9  Soldan,"  and  after 
that  the  other  tales  which  illustrate  the  manners  and  condition  of 
Eastern  Europe.    There  are  also  an  elaborate  essay  on  the  great 
glacial  epoch  by  Carl  Vogt,  agreeing  mainly  with  the  views  of  Mr. 
Wallace,  and  an  enthusiastic  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Darwin  by 
the  Italian  professor  Mantegazza. 

(13)    Auf  dcr    Udlic.     Internationale  Revue.      Herausgegeben  von 
Leopold  von  Sacher-Masoch.     Bd.  4,   Hft.  1.    Leipzig:  Morgensterm. 
London  :  Nutt. 
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T^ORE'S   GREAT    WORKS,  "CHRIST  LEAVING  tha 

*■  J  PKyETOltlUM,""  CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM, "and"  MOSES  BEFORE 
PHARA01I,"eacfi:):i  by  22  feet ;  with  "  Dream  of  Pilate's  Wife,"  '■Christian  Martyrs. "Sic. 
atihe  DORP.  CiAU.EKY.3I>  New  BondStieet.  Daily. Ten  toSix.  Is. 

GT.  GEORGE'S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL,  Hyde 

^                                                Park  Corner,  W. 

The  WINTER  SESSTOX  will  commence  on  Monday,  October  2,  with  an  INTRODUC- 
TORY ADDRESS  hy  Dr.  HERBERT  WATNE Y.  at  4  P.M. 

The  William  Brown  £1»0  and  £to  Exhibitions  are  open  to  all  Perpetual  Students. 

The  Two  Brackenbury  Prizes  of  £10  each.  Sir  Charles  Clarke's  Prize,  the  Thompson  Medal, 
all  Students.                             '             '              '                               '   '           *  ,     '  pe 

The  appointments  of  Ilouse-Physician  and  IIouse-Sur<:eon,  of  which  there  are  Four,  tenable 
each  for  one  year,  are  awarded  by  competition,  and  no  charge  is  made  by  the  Governors  of  the. 
Hospital  lor  Board  or  Residence. 

Clerkships  and  Dresserships.  and  all  the  minor  appointments,  are  given  without  extra  fees. 

A  Prospectus  of  the  School,  and  further  information,  may  be  obtained  by  personal  applica- 
tion between  One  and  Three  P.M.,  or  by  letter  addressed  to  the  Dean  at  the  Hospital. 
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IRELAND. 

IF  Mr.  Trevelyan  still  maintains,  in  the  face  of  the 
Maamtrasna  and  Scarteen  mnrders  and  of  the  new- 
agitation  on  behalf  of  the  labourers,  the  cheerful  view 
which  he  expressed  recently  at  Derry,  he  may  at  least  be 
.  credited  with  indomitable  optimism.    It  is  perhaps  the 
best  proof  of  the  condition  into  which  Ireland  has  been 
allowed  to  drift  that  such  a  crime  as  that  committed  on 
Daniel  Leahy  at  Scarteen  should  attract  comparatively 
little  attention,  because  it  was  insignificant  compared  with 
the  still  more  horrible  butchery  committed  just  before. 
"  Murder,"  said  an  amiable  defender  of  the  Irish  some  time 
ago,  "cannot  long  prevail  in  Catholic  Ireland."  The 
massacre  of  the  Joyce  family  illustrates  the  precision 
and  accuracy  of  this  remark  very  happily.    Korean  it 
appear  to  anybody  who  is  not  absolutely  determined  to 
make  the  best  of  everything  as  long  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  Prime  Minister,  to  be  in  any  respect  a  consolation 
that  the  deed  is  said  to  be  not  agrarian,  but  the  result  of 
the  operations  of  a  secret  society  whose  membei*s  were 
possibly  prompted  by  motives  of  private  interest.     It  is 
exactly  into  this  state  of  secret  societies  that  agrarian 
agitation  naturally  passes,  and  it  is  inevitable  that  secret 
societies  should  lend  themselves  to  private  greed  and  re- 
venge.    If  it  could  be  shown  to  demonstration  that  the 
unhappy  man  Joyce  and  his  family  had  committed,  and 
were  suspected  of  committing,  no  crime  against  the  code 
of  the  agrarian  agitators,  the  matter  would  not  be  mended, 
but  the  reverse.    It  would  prove  that  the  Irish  disease  had 
passed  into  a  secondary  stage,  a  stage  more  inveterate, 
more  difficult  to  treat,  more  hideous  in  its  symptoms 
and  results.    If  it  be  true  that  the  identification  of  the 
whole   gang   is   certain   and  sufficient,  that  of  course 
is  ground  for  reasonable  rejoicing.     The  execution  of 
such   a   group    together,   and   on   one   charge,  might 
gladden  the  soul  of  the  least  bloodthirsty  of  men,  not 
merely  as  an  atonement  for  the  almost  incredible  atrocity 
of  the  crime,  but  as  likely  to  produce  an  infinitely  more 
salutary  effect  than  the  separate  punishment  of  as  many 
individuals  for  different  offences.    It  is  obvious  that  in  all 
these  Moonlight  cases  the  doctrine  that  there  is  safety  in 
numbers  is  religiously  observed  by  the  criminals.  The 
object  of  this  is,  no  doubt,  not  merely  to  make  re- 
sistance difficult  or  impossible,  but  to  prevent  discovery 
by  making  it  the  interest  of  as  many  persons  as  possible 
to  conceal  the  guilty.    The  cutting  off  of  an  entire  gang 
would  therefore  be  of  special  value,  and  the  circumstance 
that  local  jealousy  seems  to  have  had  as  much  to  do  as 
humane  feelings  with  the  tracking  of  the  murderers,  is 
also  encouraging  to  those  who  have  the  execution  of 
justice  at  heart.  There  are  other  neighbourhoods  in  Ireland 
besides  Maamtrasna  and  Derrypark  in  which  the  inhabi- 
tants of  one  are  convinced  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  other 
are  "  the  biggest  devils  in  the  country." 
.  Although,  therefore,  Mr.  Trevelyan's  expressions  of 
satisfaction  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  otherwise  than  ill- 
timed,  some  good  may  possibly  come  out  of  the  horrible 
evil  of  these  later  events.  It  is  satisfactory,  too,  to  see  that 
the  obloquy  thrown  on  the  jury  which  convicted  Hynes,  and 
the  indecision  exhibited  by  that  which  tried  Walsh  last 
week,  have  not  prevented  the  Dablin  jurymen,  as  a  whole, 
from  doing  their  duty.    The  second  trial  of  Walsh  has 
succeeded  in  bringing  to  justice  a  murderer  not  much  less 
bratal  than  the  batchers  of  the  Joyces,  and  minor  sentences 


of  sufficient  severity  have  been  passed  in  other  cases.  All 
this  is  as  it  should  be,  but  it  must  be  most  earnestly  hoped 
that  the  Government  of  Ireland  will  show  no  weakness 
in  regard  to  the  sentences  which  have  been  passed, 
and  especially  with  regard  to  that  on  Hynes.  It  would 
be  infinitely  better  that  convictions  should  not  be  ob- 
tained at  all  than  that  their  effect  should  be  frittered 
away  by  the  successful  employment  of  popular  clamour. 
The  question  of  the  truth  and  falsity  of  the  accusations 
against  the  jury  in  Hynes's  case  need  not  be  here  dis- 
cussed. It  is  evident  that  what  is  important  is  the 
sufficiency  or  not  of  the  evidence  in  the  case  itself.  It 
would  be  pessimi  exempli  if  a  Lord-Lieutenant  were  in  such 
a  case  to  interfere,  and  it  could  not  fail  to  disgust  and 
discourage  alike  judges,  juries,  and  witnesses  who,  at 
great  risk  of  unpopularity,  and  in  the  last  two  cases  at 
actual  peril  to  themselves,  are  endeavouring  to  do  their 
duty.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that,  according  to 
previous  practice,  the  setting  at  work  of  the  two  Bills — 
the  one  for  coercion,  the  other  for  concession — has  been 
made  the  occasion  of  a  fresh  demonstration  against  law, 
order,  and  English  rule  by  the  subordinate,  but  practi- 
cally all-powerful,  agitators  of  whom  Mr.  Parnell  and 
his  friends  nominally  wash  their  hands,  but  who  are  in 
reality  their  instruments.  It  must  be  remembered,  too, 
that  the  immediate  effect  of  the  Arrears  Bill  is  likely, 
by  the  confession  of  its  warmest  admirers,  to  be  not  a  few 
evictions ;  that  the  irritation  of  those  evicted  will  be 
augmented  by  the  spectacle  of  their  neighbours  receiving 
the  public  dole ;  that  the  emptied  farms  will  have  to  be 
re-tenanted  ;  and  that  all  incitements  to  agrarian  crime 
will  be,  if  only  for  a  time,  present  in  an  intensified  degree. 
The  only  chance  of  stopping  the  fresh  outbreak  of  savagery 
for  which  the  signal  was  given  by  the  bludgeons  of  the 
Joyces'  murderers  is  to  adopt  a  course  of  unwavering 
severity — giving  each  criminal  his  fair  trial,  but,  when 
that  fair  trial  has  been  given,  allowing  no  qualms  and  no 
quibbles  to  interfere  with  the  execution  of  the  heaviest 
sentences  that  law  can  inflict. 

The  Irish  Labour  and  Industrial  Union  is  an  institution 
which  must  be  watched  a  little  before  it  is  possible  cer- 
tainly to  discern  the  objects  of  its  promoters.  On  the 
face  of  it,  it  presents  the  advantages  of  a  sop  to  a  class 
which,  if  not  extremely  numerous,  has  more  than  once 
troubled  the  operations  of  the  Land  League,  and  which  is 
in  the  dangerous  position  of  having  had  at  present  more 
done  for  it  by  the  Government  than  by  the  agitators.  Ifc 
presents,  moreover,  the  possibility  of  an  organization  on 
the  plan  of  the  prohibited  League,  to  be  made  use  of  for 
intermittent  agitation  as  time  and  opportunity  may  serve. 
But  its  most  obvious  purpose  is  that  of  a  seton  to  keep 
open  the  irritation  of  the  tenant-farmer  class  against  the 
landlords.  This  is  concealed  in  the  formal  address,  and  in 
Mr.  Parnell's  speech — indeed  Mr.  Parnell  has  guarded 
the  hedge  of  his  teeth  very  carefully  since  his  imprison- 
ment— but  it  is  clear  enough  in  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Dillon 
and  Mr.  Harris,  both  mighty  men  in  the  Land  Leasrue 
itself.  Mr.  Dillon  expressly  stated  his  opinion  that 
nothing  could  be  done  for  the  labourer  if  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Land  Act  were  accepted,  and  he  wound 
up  with  his  usual  delenda  est  Carthago,  the  reminder 
that  "  the  one  goal  of  this  and  every  organization  should 
"  be  nationality."  Mr.  Dillon's  nationality  in  another 
sense  may  be  said  to  be  sufficiently  proved  by  his  speak- 
ing of  tenants  under  the  Land  Act  as  "  the  impover- 
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"  ished  tenants  " — impoverished,  that  is  to  say,  by  the 
permanent  remission  of  one-fourth  of  their  rents,  and  by 
the  present  of  a  tenant-right  representing  the  negotiable 
capital  value  of  that  remission.  Mr.  Harkis  was  more 
explicit  still.  The  old  Land  League  doctrine  that  the 
farmer  is  to  live,  thrive,  and  provide  for  all  emergencies, 
and  then  hand  his  landlord  the  balance,  is  now  improved 
upon.  The  labourer  is  urged  to  demand  increased  wages, 
and  these  are  to  be  further  deducted  from  the  very 
problematical  surplus  available  for  rent  on  the  system  just 
described.  These  utterances,  made  at  the  starting  of  the 
new  Union,  sufficiently  define  its  probable  scope.  If  the 
labourers  in  Ireland  were  a  more  numerous  class,  the 
agitators  would  not  dare,  and  if  they  were  a  more 
intelligent  class  the  agitators  would  not  attempt,  to 
make  of  them  so  obvious  a  convenience.  They  are  to 
be  a  stick  to  beat  the  landlord,  but  in  no  case  a  rod  for  the 
tenant's  back.  But,  as  the  official  utterances  of  the  Union 
do  not  convey  this  ingenious  policy  very  clearly,  it  can,  of 
course,  be  modified  as  occasion  may  require.  The  one 
thing  beyond  doubt  is  that  Mr.  Pakxell  and  his  friends 
are  endeavouring  to  take  time  by  the  forelock  iu  establish- 
ing the  necessary  machinery  for  reviving  agitation  when 
and  how  they  please.  They  are  probably  anxious  to  dis- 
connect themselves  as  much  as  possible  from  the  old 
machinery,  which  is  now  turning,  as  has  recently  been 
shown,  into  sheer  Ribbonisrn  and  Whiteboyism.  It  will 
continue,  as  they  know,  to  do  their  work  indirectly. 
Meanwhile,  a  so-called  orderly  agitation  of  a  new  kind 
gives  new  possibilities.  The  Prevention  of  Crime  Bill 
ought  to  interfere  a  little  with  these  plans.  Such  speeches 
as  those  of  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  Harris  go  perilously  near, 
if  they  do  not  overstep,  the  line  ;  but  the  original  organi- 
zation of  the  Land  League  has  proved  itself  so  efficient 
that  it  is  not  surprising  that  an  attempt  to  revive  it  should 
be  made.  It  will  be  the  fault  of  the  Government  if  it 
does  not  profit  by  the  lesson  taught  three  years  ago. 
Unfortunately,  the  most  significant  passage  in  Mr.  Tre- 
velyan's  speech  at  Belfast  on  Wednesday  seems  to  show 
that  it  does  not  intend  to  profit  by  that  lesson.  "  With 
"political  writings  and  speeches  and  resolutions,"  says  the 
Irish  Secretary,  "we  do  not  care  to  concern  ourselves." 
In  other  words,  "  We  do  not  care  who  sows  the  seed  of 
"  future  crime." 


THE  EGYPTIAN  EXPEDITION. 

SIR  GARNET  WOLSELEY,  like  most  men,  has  his 
ill-wishers,  and,  putting  actual  ill-wishers  out  of  the 
question,  he  may  be  said  to  be  exposed,  more  than  most 
men,  to  sharp-eyed  and  not  exactly  benevolent  criticism. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  think  that  any  competent  critic,  what- 
ever may  be  his  prepossessions,  will  refuse  admiration  to 
the  series  of  movements  which,  on  Saturday  and  Sunday 
last,  altered  the  whole  complexion  of  the  Egyptian  cam- 
paign. At  the  end  of  last  week  the  invading  force  held 
nothing  but  Alexandria  at  one  end  of  Lower  Egypt,  and 
Suez  at  the  other.  At  the  beginning  of  this  week  one 
entire  frontier  of  the  country,  possessing  unusual  capa- 
bilities as  a  base  of  operations,  had  been  occupied  by 
naval  and  military  forces,  with  a  precision  and  com- 
pleteness of  arrangement  which  would  have  been  ad- 
mirable if  there  had  been  no  enemy  in  the  case,  and  if 
the  English  ships  and  troops  had  been  executing  a  sham 
operation  in  England  itself.  Of  fighting  there  was  indeed 
little ;  but  that  was  mainly  because  the  excellence  of  the 
movements,  and  the  suddenness  with  which  they  were 
carried  out,  rendered  fighting  almost  impossible  except  at 
a  great  disadvantage  to  the  enemy.  But  the  combined 
seizure  at  a  given  moment  of  a  long  range  of  positions 
occupied  by  hostile  troops,  and  the  transport  in  a  few  hours 
of  a  considerable  body  of  forces  fully  supplied  with  a  com- 
plicated baggage  of  materials  and  stores,  are  things  which, 
if  less  captivating  to  the  uninstructed  imagination  than  a 
pitched  battle,  are  at  least  as  difficult  to  get  through  suc- 
cessfully. No  doubt  a  very  large  part  of  the  credit,  per- 
haps the  largest  part,  is  due  to  the  navy,  which  has  always 
exhibited  the  combination  of  orderly  arrangement  and 
active  daring  in  the  highest  possible  degree.  But  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  must  be  credited  with 
the  general  plan,  and  in  so  far  as  the  praise  is  due  to  any 
single  person,  he  is  entitled  to  it. 

The  return  of  M.  de  Lesseps  to  a  more  sensible  state  of 
mind  makes  it  perhaps  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  antics 


which  gave  a  comic  side  to  the  performances  of  the  early 
part  of  the  week.  It  is  indeed  strange  that  a  man  of  un- 
doubted talent  should  have  failed  to  see  that  only  two 
courses  of  dignified  action  were  open  to  him — either  to 
make  the  best  of  the  situation,  and  assist  the  English  cor- 
dially, or  to  make  one  short  and  simple  protest,  and  then 
wash  his  hands  of  the  matter.  Iustead  of  this,  by  allow- 
ing his  wife  to  write  absurd  letters  to  editors  of  English 
newspapers,  by  encouraging  his  officers  to  enter  into 
impotent  disputes  with  a  Power  against  which  they  had 
neither  physical  force  nor  moral  right  to  sustain  them, 
and,  finally,  by  professing  a  sudden  "  understanding " 
of  what  an  intelligent  child  could  not  have  failed  to 
understand  from  the  beginning,  M.  de  Lesseps  has  made 
a  sufficiently  curious,  but  also  sufficiently  undignified, 
exhibition  of  individual,  perhaps  also  of  national,  cha- 
racter. He  has  not  done  his  friend  Araiu  anv  good ; 
indeed,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  by  infecting  him 
with  the  idea  of  Lessepsian  greatness,  which  is  evidently 
entertained  by  the  Lesseps  family  generally,  he  has  done 
him  a  good  deal  of  harm.  For  the  present,  however,  the 
humiliation  and  annoyance  of  seeing  Ismailia — his  own 
creation,  and  so  to  speak  his  own  capital — turned  into  an 
English  headquarters,  is  an  ample  punishment  for  M.  de 
Lesseps's  vagaries.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the 
operations  of  the  immediate  future  will  chiefly  lie  in  the 
valley  which  leads  from  Lake  Timsah  to  the  capital.  The 
successful  occupation  of  the  line  of  the  Canal  has  not  only 
relieved  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  from  the  necessity  of  at- 
tacking the  entrenchments  of  Kafr  Dowar  and  the  forts  of 
Aboukir,  but  has  deprived  even  a  successful  attack  of  any 
considerable  advantage.  The  country  lying  immediately 
to  the  rear  of  the  Egyptian  position  is  difficult,  the  route 
to  Cairo  is  the  longest.  On  the  other  hand,  the  route 
from  Ismailia  is  in  itself  short  and  easy ;  and,  whatever 
may  be  the  fortifications  which  Arabi  has  thrown  up  at 
Tel-el- Kebir  and  elsewhere,  there  is  no  place,  short  of  the 
barrage  of  the  Nile,  where  anything  like  the  unique  ad- 
vantages of  his  old  position  in  front  of  Alexandria  are  ob- 
tainable. A  few  days  will  probably  show  whether  this  latter 
position  is  to  be  seriously  held  or  not.  But  the  proba- 
bilities are  all  in  favour  of  both  parties  retaining  there 
simply  sufficient  troops  to  watch  each  other,  and  applying 
their  main  strength  on  the  other  side.  On  that  side  the 
General  will,  no  doubt,  eager  as  he  may  be  and  should  be 
to  advance,  take  care,  as  before  his  movement  of  last 
Saturday,  to  have  everything  ready  to  ensure  that  an 
advance  shall  be  successful.  The  operations  which 
he  has  in  hand  are  not  extraordinarily  difficult,  they 
are  not  extraordinarily  dangerous.  But  they  are  carried 
on  under  a  somewhat  unusual  responsibility.  Although  a 
momentary  check  would  be  of  no  great  military  importance, 
the  political  importance  of  it  in  the  present  peculiar  situ- 
ation might  be  very  great.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  has, 
therefore,  first  of  all  to  play  to  win,  and  to  arrange  his 
Kriegsspiel  not  so  as  to  make  frequent  striking  moves,  but 
so  as  to  make  every  move  tell.  The  fight  at  Chalouf — the 
most  considerable  that  has  yet  actually  taken  place  at 
close  quarters — -was  no  great  matter;  but  it  showed  that 
the  promptitude,  decision,  and  good  management  which 
have  characterized  the  larger  movements  characterize  also 
the  action  of  subordinates.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  the 
Egyptian  troops  are  very  different  adversaries  from  certain 
others  with  whom  English  soldiers  have  fought  disastrous 
engagements  at  no  very  distant  date.  It  may  be  said  con- 
fidently that  there  is  a  still  greater  difference  between  the 
generalship  (using  that  word  in  reference  to  the  actual 
chiefs  present  at  the  fighting)  displayed  iu  the  one  case 
and  the  generalship  displayed  in  the  others. 

Not  merely  these  considerations,  but  others  of  a  still 
simpler  character,  made  it  impossible  to  attach  the 
slightest  importance  to  the  report  of  the  capture  of  Tel- 
el-Kebir  which  was  circulated  on  Thursday.  That  a  force 
which  was  thirty  miles  distant  in  the  morning,  and  which 
did  not  possess  a  single  locomotive,  should  have  even 
reached  Tel-el-Kebir  on  Thursday  was  a  physical  impos- 
sibility. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  rumour  arose 
from  the  artillery  duel  which  actually  took  place  at 
Ramses  on  that  day — a  duel  which  shows  that  on  the  east 
as  on  the  west  the  rebels  are  abundantly  provided  with  a 
very  formidable  armament,  and  that  if  they  stick  to  their 
guns  their  position  will  not  be  won  without  a  serious 
effort.  Tha,t  effort  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  will  certainly 
make  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  but  he  will, 
with  equal   certainty,  not  make   it   till   he   can  bring 
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his  full  strength  to  bear.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that 
competent  and  not  very  amiably  disposed  critics  com- 
mend almost  -without  qualification  the  discipline,  appear- 
ance, and  leading  of  the  English  troops.  Sir  Garnet 
has  pretty  plainly  informed  his  men  that,  thanks  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  Radical  politicians,  who  have 
deprived  him  of  the  cat,  he  will  be  obliged  to  shoot  them 
without  hesitation  if  they  misbehave.  Such  a  threat  is 
cure  to  be  efficacious  at  first ;  it  remains  to  be  seen 
■whether  it  will  be  as  effectual  in  the  long  run  as  the 
bodily  presence  of  the  provost-marshal  and  the  halberts. 
While  the  conduct  of  the  English  forces  appears  to  have 
been  excellent,  it  has  been  necessary  to  use  a  certain 
amount  of  severity  towards  the  natives.  Both  at  Port 
Said  and  at  Ismailia,  Arabs  and  Greeks  looting,  or 
refusing  to  stand  when  challenged,  have  been  shot. 
This  may  be  regretted,  but  it  is  unavoidable  and 
it  will  probably  save  bloodshed  later.  Of  the  other 
methods  of  management  of  which  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 
has  availed  himself,  that  which  has  naturally  attracted 
most  attention  is  the  very  free  use  of  diplomatic  assertion 
and  denial  which  he  or  his  subordinates  have  made.  This 
is,  of  course,  entirely  within  the  rights  of  a  commander, 
according  to  the  code  of  military  ethics ;  and  if  corre- 
spondents have  been  deceived  by  an  asserted  attack  on 
Aboukir,  or  enemies  and  French  unfriends  on  the  Canal  by 
a  denial  of  intention  to  land,  they  have  themselves  to 
thank  for  their  credulity  and  its  consequences.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  perhaps  not  altogether  unpardonable  to 
express  a  hope  that  this  engine,  which  of  its  nature  gets 
less  effective  with  use,  will  be  used  as  sparingly  as  possible. 
It  gratifies  the  natural  mischievousness  of  man,  no  doubt, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  sometimes  obtains  substantial  ad- 
vantages. But  it  is  not  exactly  desirable  that  Englishmen, 
after  having  been  known  in  Egypt,  ever  since  the  conven- 
tion of  El  Arish,  as  the  most  scrupulous  of  all  Franks  in 
telling  the  truth,  should  exchange  that  character  for  the 
reputation  of  being  of  all  Franks  the  most  ready  and  in- 
genious in  telling  lies. 


MR.  GRAY'S  CASE. 

THE  atrocity  of  agrarian  crime  in  Ireland  seems,  if 
possible,  to  increase.  The  recent  murder  of  a  whole 
family  by  a  gang  of  men  who  are  probably  known  to 
every  person  in  the  neighbourhood  might  distnrb  the 
most  complacent  official  optimism  except  in  the  minds  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Treyelyan.  Arrears  Bills,  and 
similar  messages  of  peace,  have  no  tendency  to  protect 
victims  who  are  probably  suspected  of  some  offence  against 
the  code  of  the  Land  League,  or  of  the  Whiteboys.  The 
apologists  of  crime  in  or  out  of  Parliament  commonly 
extenuate  the  guilt  of  assassins  by  describing  the  conflict 
between  law  and  crime  as  a  kind  of  informal  war.  Some 
of  the  demagogues  have  been  accustomed  to  suggest  that 
alleged  deaths  of  evicted  tenants  may  be  set  off  against 
acts  of  agrarian  vengeance ;  yet  even  the  most  rabid 
patriots  must  be  shamed  if  they  are  not  shocked  by  the 
murder  which  has  not  unfitly  been  described  as  a  massacre 
and  by  a  later  crime  of  the  same  character.  For  a  man 
who  is  said  to  have  been  suspected  of  giving  information 
to  the  police,  no  compassion  will  be  felt  by  those  who 
are  doing  their  utmost  to  save  the  assassins  of  a  poor 
labourer  from  their  merited  fate  ;  but  even  Nationalist 
orators  may  perhaps  censure  the  slaughter  of  Joyce's  wife, 
of  his  mother  of  eighty-five,  his  daughter  of  nineteen,  and 
of  one  or  two  ungrown  boys.  The  crime  may  perhaps 
have  some  connexion  with  the  murder  of  Lord  Ardilaun's 
bailiff,  whose  body  was  found  tied  to  that  of  his  grandson. 
For  once  it  would  seem  that  even  the  neighbouring 
peasantry  profess  a  certain  disapproval  of  the  foulest  of 
agrarian  crimes  ;  yet  it  is  necessary  to  protect  the  witnesses 
who  have  caused  the  apprehension  of  the  murderers.  The 
ferocity  which  vents  itself  on  women  and  children  is 
peculiar  to  Irish  criminals.  Their  patrons,  who  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  elsewhere  protest  against  measures 
for  the  protection  of  life  and  property,  perhaps  regret 
the  imprudence  which  leads  them  to  outrage  every  feeling 
of  humanity.  Nevertheless,  professed  advocates  of  liberty 
use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  secure  impunity  for 
murder.  Every  effort  is  made  to  secure  their  trial  by 
sympathizing  or  frightened  jurymen  ;  and,  when  a  con- 
viction is  obtained,  the  mercy  of  the  Crown  is  invoked 
in  favour  of  pitiless  assassins.    They  would  perhaps  excite 


less  sympathy  if  there  were  any  reasonable  doubt  of  their 
guilt. 

Some  of  the  grossest  violations  of  morality  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  law ;  but  direct  interference  with  the  course  of  justice 
has  from  early  times  been  punishable  by  a  procedure  which  is 
unavoidably  elastic  and  vague.  It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted 
that  a  class  of  offences  which  are  sometimes  highly  serious 
should  be  technically  designated  as  contempt  of  Court. 
The  gravity  of  the  case  may  vary  from  mere  carelessness 
or  levity  of  demeanour  to  a  deliberate  conspiracy  against 
the  administration  of  civil  or  criminal  justice.  An  inac- 
curate nomenclature  seems  to  render  the  judge  a  party 
in  the  cause  which  he  determines.  The  offence  con- 
sists, not  in  disrespect  to  a  legal  tribunal,  but  in  in- 
tentional or  thoughtless  usurpation  of  its  functions.  It 
happens  that  the  most  culpable  instances  of  contempt 
of  Court  are  committed  in  the  form  of  comments  either 
on  evidence  or  on  other  incidents  of  the  case,  which, 
though  they  are  unlikely  to  disturb  the  equanimity 
of  a  judge,  may  exercise  a  pernicious  influence  on  the 
minds  of  a  jury.  An  unpaid  and  non-professional  body, 
selected  almost  by  chance  from  the  general  commu- 
nity, may  with  comparative  ease  be  cajoled  or  frightened 
into  disregard  of  its  duties.  In  Ireland,  at  the  present 
time,  a  conscientious  juryman  may  well  think  that  he 
has  reason  for  alarm.  Mr.  Justice  Lawson  not  inappro- 
priately referred  to  the  murder  of  Mr.  Herbert,  perhaps 
at  the  instance  of  some  of  his  fellows,  because  he  had  been 
prepared  to  render  an  honest  verdict  against  an  agrarian 
offender.  Every  upright  juryman  has  necessarily  to  dis- 
charge his  duty  in  the  presence  of  eleven  witnesses,  any 
one  of  whom  may  possibly  denounce  him  to  a  secret  society 
of  assassins.  On  the  other  hand,  he  can  have  no  indirect 
motive  for  convicting  on  insufficient  evidence.  An  acquittal 
involves  neither  danger  nor  unpopularity.  It  is  true  that 
when  Mr.  Gray  was  charged  -with  contempt  of  Court  the 
verdict  against  Hynes  had  been  already  given;  but  the 
same  or  another  jury  might  not  improbably  be  influenced 
by  unfair  criticism  either  on  the  conduct  or  on  the  consti- 
tution of  the  panel. 

Although  English  and  Irish  jurisprudence  are  the  same, 
it  is  necessary  in  the  exercise  of  a  discretionary  jurisdiction 
to  take  into  consideration  the  circumstances  of  the  country. 
In  a  time  of  notorious  and  visible  anarchy,  perhaps  on  the 
eve  of  rebellion  and  civil  war,  an  interference  with  the 
administration  of  justice  which  might  under  other  condi- 
tions be  simply  irregular  and  impertinent,  may  be  in  the 
highest  degree  dangerous,  and  therefore  justly  punishable. 
The  judges  under  the  Coercion  Act  are  trying  the  last  ex- 
periment as  to  the  possibility  of  protecting  life  and  pro- 
perty. Of  two  alternative  methods  prescribed  by  law,  it 
has  been  thought  expedient  in  the  first  instance  to  test  the 
efficacy  of  the  milder  or  less  unusual  procedure.  Satisfied 
that  trial  by  jury  in  the  disturbed  districts  is  worse  than 
useless,  Parliament,  on  the  proposal  of  the  Ministers,  has 
substituted  for  the  ordinary  mode  of  dealing  with  agrarian 
offenders  either  trial  by  judges  sitting  alone,  or  a  change  of 
venue  and  a  reference  to  special  juries.  It  would  have  been 
better  to  throw  the  whole  responsibility  on  the  judges  than 
to  devolve  on  juries  empaneled  for  the  purpose  an  invidious 
and  dangerous  duty ;  but  the  Government,  in  conformity 
with  its  characteristic  habit,  clings  to  a  semblance  of 
constitutional  moderation.  The  affectation  of  regarding 
as  fundamental  principles  contrivances  suited  to  a  certain 
condition  of  society  is  one  of  the  most  tenacious  forms  of 
cant.  Trial  by  jury  would  never  have  been  established  or 
retained  in  England,  if  crime  had  not  been  generally  re- 
probated by  public  opinion.  As  soon  as  juries  begin  to 
sympathize  with  murderers,  it  becomes,  according  to  any 
rational  theory  of  constitutional  liberty,  necessary  to  detect 
and  punish  assassination  by  means  of  some  other  agency. 
It  would  have  been  wiser  as  well  as  bolder  to  suspend  trial 
by  jury  altogether  than  to  retain  it  in  a  fragmentary  and 
artificial  form.  If  murderers  are  nevertheless  to  be  tried 
by  jury,  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  those  who  are  charged 
with  the  administration  of  the  law  to  use  all  the  precautions 
which  it  provides  against  a  failure  of  justice. 

The  duty  of  watching  and  checking  possible  mis- 
carriages in  the  selection  of  jurors  belongs,  under  the 
general  law,  to  the  Attorney- General  or  his  representa- 
tive. Both  for  the  prosecution  and  for  the  defence  certain 
challenges  without  cause  assigned  are  allowed,  and  fur- 
ther objections  to  jurymen  may  be  sustained  on  sufficient 
cause.  In  the  late  trial  the  Attorney-General  through 
the  proper  officer  directed  certain  jurymen  to  stand  aside ; 
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but  when  the  jury  -was  complete,  he  had  by  no  means 
exhausted  his  right  of  challenge.  It  afterwards  appeared 
that  one  at  least  of  the  number  had  been  excluded 
at  his  own  request,  on  the  ground  that  he  entertained 
scruples  as  to  the  moral  lawfulness  of  capital  punish- 
ment. As  it  has  been  said,  those  who  conducted  the 
prosecution  were  not  bound  to  state  their  reason,  and  it 
was  their  imperative  duty  to  set  aside  persons  who 
might  on  any  ground  be  thought  likely  to  disregard  the 
evidence.  The  powers  of  the  Attorney- General  are  taken 
for  granted  in  the  Act  under  which  the  prisoner  was 
tried.  He  was  entitled,  when  the  Government  resolved 
to  suspend  trial  by  the  judges,  to  be  tried  by  a  Dublin 
special  jury,  constituted  according  to  the  known  provisions 
of  the  law.  The  clamour  raised  in  England  against  the 
exercise  of  the  Attorney-General's  discretion  is  in  no  way 
prompted  by  any  doubt  whether  the  expurgated  jury  re- 
turned a  righteous  verdict.  The  only  parties  to  the  legal 
contest  are  the  prisoner  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other, 
society  represented  by  the  Law  Officers  and  those  by 
whom  they  were  assisted  in  the  prosecution.  By  a  per- 
verse misconception  of  the  issue,  the  excluded  jurors  are 
made  principals  in  the  quarrel,  on  the  pretext  that  they  were 
insulted  by  the  exercise  of  the  undoubted  right  of  chal- 
lenge. Mr.  Gray  went  so  far  as  to  mention  the  names  of 
one  or  two  citizens  of  Dublin  who  had  been  challenged 
as  jurors,  as  persons  whose  sensibilities  the  Attorney- 
General  ought  to  have  consulted  in  preference  to  confin- 
ing himself  to  the  duty  of  securing  investigation  by  an  im- 
partial jury  of  a  charge  of  murder. 

It  is  alleged  that  a  jury  from  which  certain  persons 
have  been  excluded  by  challenge  will  not  command  con- 
fidence in  Ireland.  It  has  not  been  seriously  contended 
that  the  jury  in  Hynes's  case  failed  to  discharge  their  only 
duty.  In  a  certain  sense  they  might  perhaps  have  won 
popvdar  confidence  by  acquitting,  in  spite  of  the  clearest 
evidence,  an  atrocious  murderer.  The  prisoner,  if  he  was 
guilty,  suffered  no  wrong  ;  nor  indeed  had  Mr.  Gray's 
unseasonable  vindication  of  the  injured  jurymen  any  direct 
reference  to  the  only  person  who  conld  have  been  injured 
by  the  official  challenges.  It  is  well  for  agitators  to  learn 
that  the  machinery  of  justice  is  designed  not  for  the  sake 
of  juries  or  judges,  but  for  the  investigation  of  crime  and 
ihe  punishment  of  wrongdoers.  The  charges  which  were 
made  by  a  violent  partisan  against  some  members  of  the 
jury  are  probably  false  or  grossly  exaggerated.  Even  if 
one  or  two  of  their  number  showed  bad  taste  by  making 
a  noise  in  an  inn  at  unseasonable  hours,  their  misconduct 
would  not  furnish  the  shadow  of  a  pretext  for  disturbing 
the  verdict.  There  would  be  no  reason  for  allowing  the 
miscreant  Hyxes  to  commit  murder  with  impunity,  if  it 
were  proved  that  some  of  the  special  jurymen  of  Dublin 
were  capable  of  indecorous  levity  in  their  convivial  hours. 
Between  the  impropriety  of  disturbing  sleepers  at  mid- 
night, and  the  offence  of  endeavouring  to  secure  impunity 
for  assassins,  there  is  no  possibility  of  comparison. 


OOEEA  AND  JAPAN. 

IT  would  seem  in  these  days  to  be  the  unhappy  fate  of 
every  nation  which  is  cursed  with  the  possession  of  an 
ironclad  fleet  to  be  forced  into  annexation  in  distant  re- 
gions.  No  Power  avows  the  faintest  wish  to  seize  npon 
.something  which  appears  worth  the  trouble  of  taking, 
and  yet  evei'y  Power  which  has  a  fleet  is  constrained  to 
annex.  Italy  is,  perhaps,  an  exception.  Not  that  it  has  not 
its  little  plan  of  conquest  ready  traced.  Ear  from  it.  It 
talks  more,  and  more  sonorously,  about  the  rectification  of 
its  frontiers  than  all  the  rest  of  Europe,  but  it  does  so 
with  a  certain  cynical  frankness  of  which  the  merit  is 
scarcely  sufficientty  recognized.  In  times  when  half  the 
nations  of  the  world  are  despoiling  the  other  half,  unwill- 
ingly and  under  the  pressure  of  a  painful  necessity,  there 
is  a  certain  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  finding  tbat  there 
is  still  one  people  which  avows  a  natural  wish  to  plunder. 
But  even  Italy  scarcely  has  all  the  courage  of  its  opinion. 
It  also  can  show  at  need  good  historical  and  philosophical 
reasons  why  it  should  have  Tunis,  or  should  have  had  it  if 
a  neighbour's  greed  had  not  been  so  quick  ;  why  it  must 
have  a  port  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  more  ports  on  the  Adriatic. 
Erance,  Russia,  and,  as  it  would  appear,  that  most  pro- 
gressive country  Japan,  are  all  under  the  necessity  of  con- 
tinuing to  annex,  and  generally  much  against  their  will,  as 
they  all,  with  obvious  truth,  assert.    And.  indeed,  if  there 


is  a  certain  amount  of  hypocrisy  in  the  language  com- 
monly held  about  annexation,  the  fault  is  not  all  on  the 
side  of  the  statesmen.  A  considerable  share  of  the 
responsibility  for  it  must  be  entered  by  the  recording 
angel  against  the  names  of  the  persons  who  have  made  it 
the  fashion  to  use  a  certain  cant  in  political  matters. 
Wherever  a  civilized  Power  comes  in  contact  with 
barbarians,  it  has  before  long  to  reduce  them  to  quiet,  by 
the  only  method  which  has  been  found  to  serve  for  the 
purpose.  The  process  has  now  been  going  on  for  so  long 
that  only  very  distant  regions  remain  to  be  subjected  to  it. 
In  the  midst  of  daily  declarations  that  we  have  enough 
and  that  we  want  no  more,  we  have  had  to  annex  Fiji  and 
to  begin  annexing  Borneo,  and  there  has  not  been  found 
any  person  of  common  sense  to  assert  that  both  steps  have 
not  been  necessary.  The  other  islands  of  the  Pacific  which 
have  as  yet  escaped  will  go  the  same  road  as  Fiji,  as  soon 
as  a  sufficient  number  of  traders  and  missionaries  have 
been  murdered. 

The  peninsula  of  Corea  will  perhaps  have  the  distinction 
of  being  the  scene  of  our  next  intervention,  as  soon  as  the 
dust  is  properly  laid  in  Egypt.  There  are  all  the  signs 
to  be  seen  there  at  present  which  point  to  a  future  colonial 
trouble.  The  country  has  been  long  shnt  to  the  outer 
world.  It  has  imitated  China,  and  with  the  greatest 
success.  Every  attempt  to  establish  what  are  called 
friendly  relations  by  Europeans  has  failed.  The  Coreans 
stand  by  the  old  creed  that  friendly  relations  with  out- 
siders mean  foreign  interference,  and  they  will  have  none 
of  them.  It  has  hitherto  been  so  much  more  profitable  to 
compel  the  Chinese  to  nnderstand  their  own  interests  that 
nobody  has  found  it  worth  while  to  take  Corea  seriously  in 
hand.  But  now  it  is  to  have  its  turn.  Japan,  which  has 
learnt  so  much  else  from  Europe,  has  not  overlooked  the 
sweet  uses  of  a  commercial  treaty.  It  has  long  had  that 
kind  of  relation  to  Corea  which  means  anything  or 
nothing,  according  to  the  respective  strength  of  the 
parties.  The  sovereign  of  Corea  pays  a  tribute  to  the 
sovereign  of  Japan.  The  receipt  of  a  tribute  even  of 
the  most  formal  character  has  always  been  an  excellent 
excuse  for  demanding  a  great  deal  more.  It  is  an  equally 
good  reason  for  giving  no  more.  The  question  whether  a 
tribute  is  to  grow  or  to  remain  stationary  depends  wholly 
on  whether  the  payer  or  the  payee  is  the  stronger.  Up 
to  the  present  Japan  has  not  been  sufficiently  the 
stronger  to  decide  in  its  own  favour.  But  it  has  acquired 
ironclads  and  rifles,  and  has  perhaps  learnt  how  to  use 
them.  The  only  region  in  which  it  well  can  use  them  is 
Corea,  where  it  has  a  good  excuse.  The  most  untutored 
barbarian  can  draw  the  deduction.  Japan  will  try  to  open 
Corea  to  trade.  It  has  tried  before,  and  has  obtained  a 
treaty,  a  judicious  use  of  European  methods  which  pro- 
mises well  for  its  use  of  its  ironclads.  Whatever  effect  the 
treaty  has  had  in  developing  trade,  it  has  not  failed  to  pro- 
duce the  first  fruits  of  all  commercial  treaties  made 
between  jealous  barbarians  and  foreigners  of  more  civiliza- 
tion. There  have  been  murders,  and  there  is  to  be  a  war. 
The  Coreans  have  become  frightened  or  become  angry, 
and  have  shown  their  dislike  to  the  policy  of  their  rulers 
by  applying  the  limit  on  despotic  power  which  control^  all 
Oriental  sovereigns.  The  King  and  Qdeen  have  been 
murdered,  as  a  warning  to  their  friends  the  Japanese, 
who  are  going  to  show  their  indignation  at  the  crime  by 
trying  to  seize  on  Corea. 

If  the  quarrel  could  be  confined  to  them,  it  might  be 
left  to  drag  itself  along  unnoticed.  The  war  would 
probably  be  long,  tedious,  and  indecisive.  The  Japanese 
are  better  armed,  but  the  Coreans  are  numerous,  have,  it 
is  said,  plenty  of  good  weapons,  and  a  strong  country  to 
defend.  They  may  be  trusted  to  make  the  task  of  con- 
quering them  too  hard  for  their  assailants.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, at  all  likely  that  the  Japanese  and  Coreans  will  be 
left  to  fight  it  out  alone.  China  has  claims  of  her  own  on 
the  peninsula,  and  a  well-grounded  fear  of  the  ambition 
of  the  Japanese.  A  war  between  the  two  Empires  was 
imminent  a  few  years  ago  over  the  island  of  Formosa. 
China  will  be  still  more  jealous  in  regard  to  a  country 
which  touches  its  own  frontier.  And  behind  China  is 
another  and  more  formidable  Power  which  may  not  im- 
probably feel  called  upon  to  interfere.  Russia  has  ex- 
tended her  frontiers  on  the  North  Pacific  as  well  as  in 
Central  Asia,  and  ia  very  likely  to  be  tempted  by  the 
prospect  of  being  able  to  extend  her  seaboard  further 
south.  Excuses  and  opportunities  will  not  be  wanting. 
A  long,  confused  struggle  near  her  frontier  among  bar- 
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barians  and  semi-barbarians  is  not  a  thing  which  Russia 
is  likely  to  tolerate  without  attempting  to  get  her  share 
of  what  good  things  may  be  going.  And  the  good 
things  are  ports  and  naval  stations  in  a  very  favourable 
position  for  commanding  our  routes  of  trade  with  China. 
It  has  been  so  long  recognized  as  the  sign  of  a  weak 
mind  to  express  any  fear  of  Russian  advance,  that  we 
shall  possibly  be  told  that  it  does  not  matter  whether 
the  Corea  is  occupied  by  the  Czar's  armies  or  not.  There 
is,  however,  one  important  difference  between  the  advance 
of  the  Russian  frontier  towards  Afghanistan  and  on  the 
Pacific.  In  the  latter  case  the  advance  will  be  by  sea,  and 
the  danger  of  allowing  it  will  come  home  to  everybody.^ 
though  it  is  not  more  real  than  in  the  other  case.  If 
the  trade  of  the  Corea  is  to  be  fought  for,  English 
merchants  in  the  East  may  be  trusted  to  try  for  their 
share  of  it.  An  elaborately  hostile  tariff  may  be  tolerated 
in  Turkestan,  but  it  would  be  a  very  different  thing 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  China.  It  is  possible 
by  the  exercise  of  some  good  will  and  a  great  deal  of 
ignorance  to  find  it  impossible  for  a  Russian  army  to 
march  to  the  frontier  of  India.  The  most  obtuse  member 
of  the  Anti-Aggression  League  will  hardly  be  able  to  per- 
suade himself  that  a  cruiser  would  not  be  able  to  sail  from 
a  port  in  Corea.  Our  position  towards  that  country  is  essen- 
tially what  it  was  towards  Borneo.  We  have  no  wish  to 
occupy  it,  but  we  could  not  tolerate  its  occupation  by  any- 
body else.  As  long  as  it  remains  at  peace  we  can  afford  to 
let  it  alone,  but  as  soon  as  it  becomes  the  object  of  a 
struggle  between  other  Powers  we  must  interfere  to  pro- 
tect our  interests.  And  in  the  East  interference  for  that 
purpose  leads  infallibly  to  some  form  or  degree  of 
annexation. 


TURKISH  DIPLOMACY. 

THE  resolution  which  has  been  displayed  in  the  pre- 
parations for  the  Egyptian  expedition  and  in  the 
commencement  of  operations  entitles  the  Government  to 
a  candid  construction  of  diplomatic  proceedings  which 
may  have  a  questionable  appearance.  The  negotiations  at 
Constantinople  have,  by  the  fault  of  the  Porte,  or  by  the 
good  fortune  of  England,  had  the  satisfactory  result  of 
postponing  Turkish  intervention  until  the  campaign  has 
actually  begun.  There  may,  perhaps,  be  reasons  not 
genei'ally  known  for  finally  consenting  to  arrangements 
which  will  too  probably  cause  embarrassment  hereafter ; 
but  there  is  still  ground  to  hope  that  no  convention  will  be 
concluded.  The  conflicting  wishes  and  interests  of  the 
two  Governments  will  not  be  easily  reconciled.  The  only 
object  of  the  Sultan  in  despatching  a  force  to  Egypt  would 
be  to  watch  and  perhaps  to  thwart  his  ally  ;  and  the  English 
General  would,  if  he  had  the  choice,  certainly  decline  am- 
biguous aid.  The  original  draft  of  a  convention  which  was 
proposed  by  the  Turkish  Government  was  too  absurd  to 
require  serious  consideration.  It  was  suggested  that  the 
English  forces  should  not  move  from  their  positions  in  and 
round  Alexandria,  while  the  Sultan  ascertained  whether 
Aeabi  would  yield  on  the  first  appearance  of  Turkish 
troops  representing  the  sovereign.  All  the  movements  of 
the  allied  armies  were  consequently  to  be  regulated  by 
the  Porte  or  its  officers ;  and  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible even  to  begin  hostilities  against  Aeabi  if  he  pro- 
fessed to  submit  to  the  Sultan's  authority.  That  such 
a  result  was  both  possible  and  probable  had  already  been 
proved  by  the  announcement  of  the  alleged  success  of  the 
former  mission  to  Egypt.  The  Turkish  Government, 
indeed,  at  last  recognized  the  rights  of  the  Khedive  ;  but 
it  might  once  more  have  insisted  that  he  should  ad- 
minister the  government  through  the  agency  of  Aeabi  and 
his  confederates.  As  it  was  evident  that  the  proposal  had 
no  serious  purpose,  the  English  Plenipotentiary  might 
with  advantage  have  at  once  closed  the  negotiation  ;  but 
the  Government  at  home  was  perhaps  hampered  by  its 
urgent  applications  for  the  intervention  of  Turkey  in  a 
different  state  of  circumstances.  During  the  later  dis- 
cussions Said  Pasha  professed  a  desire  to  act  in  concert 
■with  England,  although  the  co-operation  of  Turkey  could 
only  be  accepted  on  mortifying  conditions.  The  presence 
of  a  small  Turkish  force  in  Egypt,  which  will  be  practi- 
cally under  the  control  of  the  English  Commander-in- 
Chief,  will,  even  in  an  Eastern  country,  scarcely  be  liable 
to  misinterpretation.  Oriental  politicians  are  capable  of 
understanding  the  motive  of  concessions  which  follow  the 
employment  of  material  force. 


Some   suspicion  has  been  caused   by   the  revival  of 
Kurdish  disturbances,  which  might  furnish  an  excuse  for 
not  sending  troops  to  Egypt.     If  a  small  contingent 
is  despatched  the  Sultan  will  not  incur  the  risk  which 
might  perhaps  have  attended  a  more  vigorous  support 
of  infidels  against  true  believers.    It  is  doubtful  whether 
he  feels  the  scruples  or  apprehends  the  dangers  which 
are  supposed  to  threaten  his  spiritual  position.  From 
time  to  time  the  Ulemas  and  their  chief  issue  opinions 
as  to  the  religious  lawfulness  of  measures  which  are 
really  accepted  or  rejected  on  political  grounds ;  but  it 
is  probable  that  their  conscientious  convictions  coincide 
with  the  wishes  and  interests  of  the  Sultan,  except  at 
times  when  rebellion  is  contemplated.    Ecclesiastical  sanc- 
tion was  not  wanting  when  Midhat  Pasha  and  his  associ- 
ates had  resolved  to  dethrone  Abdul  Aziz.  At  present  there 
is  probably  no  danger  of  conspiracy  against  a  more  astute 
and  more  vigilant  ruler.  Theological  impediments  to  political 
acts  are  probably  dictated  by  the  Sultan  himself  when  ho 
needs  an  excuse  for  hesitation  or  change  of  policy.  Like 
the  Pope,  he  sometimes  finds  it  convenient  to  profess  his 
disability  to  undertake  unwelcome   enterprises.      It  is 
always  found  that  his  ghostly  advisers  can  explain  and 
justify  proceedings  which  may  be   thought  expedient. 
If  the  Sultan  is  a  spiritual  chief,  disobedience  becomes 
heresy  or  schism  ;  and  the  suppression  of  unseasonable 
fanaticism   may   be   a   religious   duty.     The  Ottoman 
Sultans  have  since  the  first  establishment  cf  their  dynasty 
been  constantly  engaged  in  war,  first  with  Mahometan 
neighbours  and  rivals,  and  in  later  times  with  equally 
orthodox  rebels.    The  stress  which  is  now  laid  on  their 
spiritual  character  is  of  recent  origin  ;  and  it  is  probably 
exaggerated   by  foreigners.     Mahometan   casuists  have 
never  been  wanting  in  adaptations  of  abstract  propositions 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  time.    If  doctors  have  de- 
clared that  Mussulmans  must  not  submit  to  infidel  rulers, 
the  doctrine  is  limited  by  the  exception  that  rebellion  is 
not  justifiable  unless  it  is  likely  to  be  crowned  with  suc- 
cess.   When  the  present  Sultan  found  that  Aeabi  was 
about  to  be  put  down  without  his  help,  he  at  once  recon- 
ciled himself  to  the  anomaly  of  an  alliance  with  infidels. 
If  it  is  true  that  disaffection  to  his  Government  in  Arabia 
vents  itself  in  projects  for  setting  up  a  rival  Caliph,  the 
defeat  of  plans  of  rebellion  will  be  less  difficult  when 
regular  government  is  restored  in  Egypt. 

It  is  said  that  the  Russian  Government,  which  has  un- 
doubtedly regarded  English  policy  in  Egypt  with  dis- 
satisfaction, is  cultivating  new  designs  against  the 
independence  and  territorial  integrity  of  Turkey.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  chronic  schemes  of  aggrandizement 
may  be  stimulated  or  revived  by  the  example  of  a  Power 
which  was  supposed  to  be  uniformly  pacific.  Jealousy  of 
English  enterprise  naturally  suggests  the  possibility  of 
interfering  in  Bulgaria  and  Armenia  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  corresponding  advantages  for  Russia.  The 
juxtaposition  of  a  strong  and  a  weak  Power  renders- 
ambitious  enterprises  probable,  and  it  is  certain  that 
Russian  encroachment  on  the  Turkish  Empire  has  not  yet 
come  to  an  end ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
there  is  any  immediate  intention  of  continuing  the 
traditional  policy  of  aggression.  At  the  Conference  the 
Russian  Plenipotentiary  generally  concurred  with  his 
colleagues ;  and  an  order  which  he  received  to  suspend 
his  attendance  at  the  sittings  was  after  a  few  days  with- 
drawn. Even  if  the  concert  of  Europe  was  little  more  than  a 
fiction,  ostensible  community  of  purpose  was  maintained  to 
the  end;  and  the  representative  of  Russia  raised  no  separate 
opposition.  The  Sultan  has,  according  to  general  belief, 
been  guided  by  advice,  not  from  St.  Petersburg,  but 
from  Berlin.  The  attempt  to  induce  the  Conference  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  military  convention  has  received 
no  countenance,  unless  it  be  very  recent,  from  the 
Russian  Government.  If  Lord  Geanville's  persistent 
adherence  to  the  theory  of  European  concert  is  not  wholly 
intelligible,  it  has,  fortunately,  done  little  harm.  The  Eng- 
lish Government  had  the  good  sense  to  foresee  that  ener- 
getic measures,  though  they  might  perhaps  provoke  verbal 
remonstrance,  would  not  be  actively  resisted.  Having 
determined  to  take  the  quarrel  with  Arabi  into  their  own 
hands,  the  Ministers  have  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that  all 
the  Powers  profess  to  have  no  concern  with  the  matter. 
No  danger  need  be  apprehended  from  the  threat  of  semi- 
official journalists  that,  if  the  Suez  Canal  becomes  the 
property  of  England,  Russia  must  recoup  itself  by  the 
occupation  of  the  Bosphorus.    Before  such  a  conquest 
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could  be  effected,  it  would  be  necessary  to  reckon  not  only 
with  England  and  Turkey,  but  with  the  great  Continental 
Powers,  and  especially  with  Austria. 

It  is  extremely  fortunate  that  the  French  Government 
and  Chamber  have  voluntarily  estopped  themselves  from 
objecting  to  the  action  of  England.  It  was  through  regard 
to  French  susceptibility  that  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Govern- 
ment rejected  Prince  Bismarck's  invitation  to  assume  a 
protectorate,  if  not  a  sovereignty,  in  Egypt.  The  present 
Ministers,  like  their  predecessors,  admitted  the  pretension 
of  the  French  to  take  an  equal  share  in  the  financial  ad- 
ministration. When  the  present  troubles  began  Lord 
Granville  constantly  sacrificed  diplomatic  advantages  to 
the  object  of  maintaining  a  hearty  concert  with  France  ;  and 
it  was  not  till  the  French  Chamber  refused  to  sanction  any 
action  in  the  East  that  the  two  Governments  parted  com- 
pany, still  retaining  their  friendly  relations.  At  all  times  a 
separate  expedition  would  have  been  preferred  to  an  occupa- 
tion in  which  the  French  might  have  had  a  share ;  but  the 
English  Government  was  content  to  avoid  the  risk  of 
collision  or  misunderstanding  by  proposing  an  exclusively 
Turkish  intervention.  It  has  now  become  not  only  pos- 
sible, but  necessary,  to  dispense  with  the  aid  of  a  French 
contingent,  and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  Turks  will 
have  outstayed  their  opportunity.  If  the  Governments 
represented  at  the  Conference  had  chosen  to  claim  a  share 
in  the  pacification  of  Egypt,  the  whole  enterprise  might 
probably  have  been  abortive  ;  and  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  avoid  collisions  or  misunderstandings.  The 
success  of  the  campaign  is  not  yet  assured  ;  but  it  is 
undertaken  under  favourable  auspices. 


LEGITIMISTS  AND  REPUBLICANS. 

/'^VNE  Legitimist  banquet  is  very  like  another,  and, 
oi'dinarily  speaking,  there  is  nothing  in  what  goes  on 
at  them  that  calls  for  any  remark.  The  Government 
of  the  Republic  has  long  since  discovered  that  these  mani- 
festations are  best  treated  with  judicious  neglect.  Few 
things  would  give  those  who  take  part  in  them  so  much 
pleasure  as  the  interference  of  the  police.  It  is  difficult, 
indeed,  not  to  suspect  that  the  kind  of  eloquence  which 
is  most  in  favour  at  such  gatherings  as  that  which  took 
place  at  Challans  in  La  Vendee  the  other  day  is  expressly 
meant  to  provoke  such  interference.  The  references  to 
"  The  King"  maybe  only  conventional;  but  when  the  Count 
of  Chambord  is  assured  that  the  hour  of  deliverance — the 
hour  when  Henry  V.  is  to  manifest  himself  to  his  subjects 
with  his  sword  by  his  side  and  his  sceptre  in  his  hand 
— is  near  at  hand,  the  glove  is  so  unmistakably  thrown 
down  to  the  Government  that  it  can  hardly  have  been 
meant  to  lie  on  the  ground  unnoticed.  The  circumstances 
under  which  this  banquet  was  held  do,  however,  take 
it  out  to  some  extent  from  the  common  run  of  enter- 
tainments. It  is  not  very  long  since  it  was  very  gene- 
rally believed  in  Paris  that  the  Count  of  Chambord  was 
dying.  The  report  turned  out  to  have  no  foundation  ; 
but  there  was  an  opportunity  during  the  time  that  it  was 
accepted  as  trne  to  note  the  effect  it  had  on  the  Re- 
publican party.  By  general  consent  the  death  of  the 
Count  of  Chambord  was  treated  as  the  greatest  mis- 
fortune that  could  possibly  befall  the  Republic.  There 
is  one  thing  only,  it  was  said,  that  now  prevents  the 
Royalists  from  being  formidable  as  enemies,  and  that 
is  their  association  with  the  Count  of  Chambord.  "With 
him  away,  there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  moderate 
men  from  welcoming  a  restoration ;  but  so  long  as  a 
restoration  means  a  restoration  of  Henry  V.  moderate 
men  will  prefer  to  live  under  a  Republic.  The  genuine 
alarm  of  the  Republicans  at  the  prospect  of  seeing  the 
Count  of  Paris  take  the  place  in  French  imaginations  which 
has  so  long  been  held  by  the  Count  of  Chambord  was  full 
of  instruction  for  the  Legitimists.  The  lesson  it  should 
have  conveyed  to  them  was  the  immovable  resolution  of 
the  French  people  not  to  restore  the  system  of  which  the 
Bourbons  are  to  them  the  representatives.  It  is  intelli- 
gible that  the  chief  of  the  Bourbons  himself  should  not  be 
influenced  by  this  discovery.  His  address  to  the  nation  is 
in  substance,  Take  me  all  in  all,  or  not  at  all.  An  exiled 
King  has  the  right  of  dictating  the  conditions  upon  which 
he  will  consent  to  come  back,  and  royalty  nowadays  is 
not  so  delightful  that  the  Count  of  Chambord  should 
be  inclined  to  make  the  terms  he  offers  too  easy.  It  is 
difierent  with  the  Count  of  Chambord's  followers.  They 


are  a  political  party,  and  when  they  wish  to  see  France 
once  more  a  monarchy,  it  must  be  supposed  that  they 
wish  it  under  the  conditions  to  which  the  projects  of 
political  parties  have  ordinarily  to  submit.  They  may  have 
a  theoretical  preference  for  the  France  of  Charlemagne 
or  of  St.  Louis  ;  but  they  have  to  do  with  a  very  dif- 
ferent France  from  either,  and  the  restoration  they 
expect  must  be  a  restoration  suited  to  the  time  in  which 
they  live.  This  is  what  was  to  be  expected  from  the 
Legitimists  ;  but  the  spectacle  they  actually  present  is  as 
different  from  this  as  it  well  can  be.  There  is  scarcely  a 
word  in  the  speeches  delivered  at  Challans  which  has  any 
reference  to  the  actual  condition  of  France,  or  to  the  points 
which,  if  the  Royalists  were  better  guided,  might  be  sup- 
posed to  give  them  cause  for  hope.  They  assure  the  King 
that  when  he  gives  the  word,  the  blood  of  his  faithful 
Vendeans  will  flow  as  freely  in  his  service  as  it  flowed  in 
that  of  his  ancestors' ;  but  they  show  no  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  only  restoration  which  is  possible  in  France 
is  one  in  which  the  King  shall  be  placed  on  the  throne, 
not  by  the  swords  of  the  few  who  have  been  always 
faithful  to  him,  but  by  the  regretful  acquiescence  of  the 
many  who  have  tried  and  failed  to  set  up  another  form  of 
government.  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  of  course,  that  the 
Legitimists  should  themselves  assume  this  negative  attitude. 
Nobody  would  believe  them  sincere  if  they  did  assume  it. 
But  even  Legitimists  might  show  some  discretion  in  the 
choice  of  the  blessings  which  they  promise  France  in  the 
name  of  the  King.  Even  the  Countof  Chambord  himself  has 
at  times  said  a  hesitating  word  or  two  in  favour  of  consti- 
tutionalism and  liberty.  But  the  address  sent  to  him  from 
Challans  singles  out  for  special  mention  the  sovereign  who 
to  Frenchmen  is,  of  all  others,  associated  with  the  re- 
pudiation of  these  ideas.  It  is  on  the  throne  "  sprinkled 
"with  fleur  de  lys"  of  his  "august  ancestor,  the  good 
"  King  Charles  X.  of  glorious  and  sacred  memory,"  that 
Henry  V.  is  shortly  to  make  his  appearance.  The  authors 
of  this  address  are  apparently  determined  to  make  it  plain 
that  the  fusion  between  the  two  branches  of  the  Royal 
House  was  wholly  one-sided.  The  distinction  between 
Legitimists  and  Orleanists  ought  to  have  no  meaning,  since 
there  is  no  longer  an  Orleanist  pretender,  and  a  natural 
accompaniment  of  its  disappearance  would  be  the  omis- 
sion on  both  sides  of  any  reference  to  those  incidents  in 
history  which  cannot  be  too  soon  forgotten.  That  is  not 
the  opinion  of  M.  Baudry  d'Asson  and  his  friends.  No 
period  in  French  annals  has  so  great  a  charm  for  them  as 
the  reign  of  the  man  who  is  mainly  l'esponsible  for  the 
overthrow  of  monarchy  in  France.  The  address  may  be 
taken  as  conveying  an  agreeable  hint  to  the  Count  of 
Paris  that,  though  his  Legitimist  subjects  will  one  day 
be  compelled  to  yield  him  a  nominal  allegiance,  they  never 
intend  to  forget  the  crime  of  his  grandfather  in  accepting 
a  revolutionary  crown. 

If  the  Republic  were  prosperous,  and  going  the  right 
way  to  deserve  prosperity,  this  language  might  be  taken 
as  the  utterance  of  a  party  who  see  that  their  adversaries 
are  safely  settled  in  their  seat,  and  who  no  longer  care  to 
practise  a  reserve  which  can  bring  them  no  reward.  But  the 
Republic  is  not  prosperous.  It  lives,  as  its  own  friends  admit, 
far  more  by  the  weakness  and  mutual  rivalries  of  its  foes 
than  by  any  strength  or  popularity  of  its  own.  It  has  no 
foreign  policy  ;  it  has  not  been  able  to  create  an  army ;  it 
has  used  up  its  politicians  with  improvident  rapidity ;  it 
has  not  conciliated  a  single  adversary ;  it  has  alienated 
many  of  those  who  were  once  ready  to  accept  it  as  the 
best  attainable  Government  for  France.  In  such  a  position 
of  affairs  as  this  the  Legitimists  had  their  part  marked 
out  for  them.  Their  business  was  to  say  as  little  as 
possible  about  themselves  and  as  much  as  possible  about 
the  Republic.  They  should  have  tried  to  impress  their 
countrymen  with  their  superior  grasp  of  affairs ;  with 
their  emancipation  from  the  barren  formulas  to  which 
they  are  accused  of  paying  an  irrational  and  exaggerated 
reverence ;  with  their  desire  to  see  France  the  country  of 
all  Frenchmen,  and  not,  as  the  party  now  in  power  would 
make  it,  the  country  only  of  Radical  Frenchmen.  They 
might  have  found  texts  enough  in  the  incidents  of  the 
last  year  or  two.  The  Government  of  the  Republic  has 
taken  pains  to  give  its  adversaries  ample  material  for  the 
construction  of  a  telling  indictment.  It  has  meddled  with 
everything,  and  it  has  damaged  everything  that  it  has 
meddled  with.  The  authority  of  the  magistracy  has  been 
weakened  by  continual  threats  of  reorganization.  The 
religion  which  in  all  probability  is  still  that  of  a  majority 
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of  Frenchmen  is  defied  and  insulted  at  every  turn.  The 
military  resources  of  the  country  were  strained  to  excess 
by  so  trifling  a  demand  as  the  expedition  to  Tunis;  and, 
as  a  result  of  this,  France  has  been  forced  to  see 
England  acting  alone  in  Egypt.  Such  blunders  as  these 
might  have  furnished  more  profitable  matter  for  the  speeches 
at  Challans  than  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  Vendean  war  or 
the  virtues  of  Charles  X.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  French  peasantry  wish  their  children  to  be 
brought  up  as  atheists ;  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
bring  forward  witnesses  to  the  desire  felt  by  a  section  of 
the  Republican  party  to  convert  elementary  education  into 
a  distinct  attack  upon  religion.  In  the  debates  upon  edu- 
cation, of  which  there  have  lately  been  so  many,  the 
Government  has  always  maintained  that  the  object  of  the 
new  law  is  to  make  the  public  schools  strictly  neutral. 
They  are  to  be  neither  religious  nor  anti-religious,  but 
simply  non-religious.  If  this  profession  is  genuine,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Government  to  take  care  that  no  public 
school  is  allowed  to  go  beyond  the  rule  thus  laid  down  for 
it.  If  Catholics  or  atheists  choose  to  open  free  schools,  they 
will  be  within  their  rights ;  but  Catholicism  and  atheism 
should  alike  be  excluded  from  the  schools  supported  by 
the  money  of  Catholics  and  atheists  equally.  A  few  days 
back  certain  of  the  municipal  councillors  of  Paris  distri- 
buted the  prizes  to  the  children  of  the  public  schools  of 
Paris,  and  this  is  the  way  in  which  they  applied  the  doc- 
trine of  religions  neutrality  in  elementary  education.  One 
of  the  councillors  bade  the  children  look  forward  to  the 
happy  time  when  priests  would  not  exist,  except  in  history 
or  upon  the  stage  ;  while  another  maintained  that  it  was 
an  error  to  say  that  the  Republic  banishes  God  from  the 
school,  since  we  can  only  banish  that  which  exists,  and 
God  does  not  exist.  When  the  Republican  party  gives  a 
handle  of  this  kind  to  its  enemies,  to  omit  to  take  hold  of 
it,  and  to  talk  instead  of  the  glorious  and  sainted  memory 
of  Charles  X.,  argues  a  man  a  very  stupid  Royalist.  He 
does  not  know  how  to  play  his  own  game.  The  Republic 
can  scarcely  be  in  any  serious  danger  so  long  as 
M.  Baudry  d'Asson  leads  the  assault. 


A  FREE  DAY  AT  ST.  PAUL'S. 

THE  correspondence  between  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's 
and  Mr.  Howell  recalls  the  time  when  "a  free  day" 
was  an  unknown  thing  in  an  English  cathedral.  For  an 
hour  in  the  morning  and  another  in  the  afternoon  the 
choir  was  open  to  those  who  chose  to  attend  the  service, 
and  the  nave  to  those  who  preferred  to  listen  to  the  music 
at  a  distance,  in  order  to  retain  their  liberty  of  going  away 
when  they  liked.  Between  the  services  the  building  was 
delivered  over  to  the  vergers.  The  visitor  entered  at 
some  side  door,  waited  at  an  iron  gate  until  some  one 
came  to  show  him  round  what  was  generally  known  as 
the  chapels,  and  was  then  allowed  to  see  as  much  of  the 
cathedral  as  was  possible  during  the  minutes  it  took  the 
verger  to  recite  a  minimum  of  names  and  dates.  There  is 
not  now,  probably,  a  cathedral  in  England  in  which  this 
once  familiar  process  is  gone  through.  In  all  of  them  the 
greater  part  of  the  church  is  open  all  day  ;  and,  if  the 
aid  of  a  verger  has  to  be  invoked,  it  is  to  gain  admittance 
to  what,  in  comparison  with  what  is  free  to  all,  is  merely 
a  fractional  part  of  the  building.  In  no  cathedral,  there- 
fore, would  the  phrase  "  a  free  day"  now  have  much  signi- 
ficance ;  but  to  St.  Paul's  it  happens  to  have  less  appli- 
cation than  to  any  others.  It  is  no  undeserved  praise 
to  say  that,  under  the  present  Dean  and  Chapter,  St. 
Paul's  has  become  the  most  popular  of  English  churches.  It 
is  impossible  to  enter  it  at  anytime  without  being  struck  by 
a  sense  of  the  constant  use  to  which  it  is  turned.  The  six 
services  which  are  daily  held  in  some  part  or  other  of  it — 
services  at  all  of  which  there  is  a  good,  and  at  some  a 
large,  attendance — show  that  the  Cathedral  clergy  are  not 
niggardly  either  of  their  time  or  their  labour.  And 
besides  these  successive  congregations  there  are  constant 
groups  of  sightseers,  or  of  men  and  women  who  have 
come  in  for  a  moment  of  that  rest  and  diversion  of 
thought  which  is  nowhere  so  much  needed  or  so  hard  to 
secure  as  in  the  centre  of  a  great  city.  The  architectural 
character  of  St.  Paul's  enables  the  church  to  be  seen  with 
wonderful  completeness  in  a  very  short  space  of  time. 
The  eye  may  be  more  impressed  with  the  grandeur  of  the 
building  as  it  continues  to  gaze,  but  it  gains  no  new  idea 
of  it.    When  the  great  dome  and  the  massive  piers  have 


once  been  seen  there  is  nothing  to  be  done.  The  choir  is 
but  a  repetition  of  the  nave,  and  the  aisles  do  but  re- 
produce the  nave  and  choir  on  a  reduced  scale.  There  is 
no  need  to  go  round  St.  Paul's  as  we  go  round  a  great 
Pointed  church,  knowing  that  at  every  step  some  fresh 
beauty  will  disclose  itself.  The  merit  of  St.  Paul's 
is  the  merit  of  a  single  grand  conception,  not  the  merit 
of  an  endless  variety  of  details.  There  are  cathedrals 
which  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  seen  thoroughly  so  long 
as  a  single  capital  or  window  or  a  square  yard  of  wall 
remains  unnoticed.  It  is  not  so  with  St.  Paul's — unless, 
indeed,  there  are  minds  so  strangely  constituted  that  they 
find  a  new  pleasure  in  the  contemplation  of  each  common- 
place or  inappropriate  monument. 

The  Dean  of  St.  Padl's  had  good  cause  therefore  to  be 
surprised  when  he  found  the  free  opening  of  his  Cathedral 
for  one  day  in  each  week  becoming  a  subject  of  popular 
demand.  Nothing  could  be  more  moderate  in  form  than 
the  request,  and  yet  when  it  comes  to  be  examined  nothing 
could  be  less  reasonable  in  substance.  The  Dean  naturally 
answered  that  St.  Paul's  was  open  not  one  day  in  the  week 
buteveryday.  The  nave  and  the  space  under  the  dome,  which, 
as  regards  the  interior,  are  the  really  important  parts  of 
the  church,  may  be  visited  and  are  visited  without  charge 
from  morning  to  evening.  The  only  parts  that  are  closed 
are  those  which  are  reserved  for  the  actual  use  of  the 
Cathedral  staff,  either  during  the  performance  of  service 
or  in  preparation  for  it.  Underneath  the  church  indeed 
there  lies  the  crypt,  and  hitherto  the  crypt,  owing 
to  certain  vested  interests  that  are  not  yet  run 
out,  has  only  been  visible  on  payment,  except  during  the 
services  which  are  daily  held  in  it.  But  the  compensation 
of  the  holders  of  these  interests  is,  as  the  Dean  says,  only 
a  matter  of  arrangement,  and  if  there  is  really  a  general 
desire  that  the  crypt  should  be  open  free  on  one,  or 
even  on  every,  day  in  the  week,  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  gratifying  it.  Consequently,  as  the  Dean 
puts  it  in  his  letter  to  the  Times,  "  the  point  at  issue 
"  between  Mr.  Howell  and  the  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's  is 
"  rather  obscured  by  the  phrase  '  a  movement  for  the  free 
"  -  opening  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.'  What  he  really  asks 
"  for  is  a  free  day  for  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's."  The  parts 
of  the  church  to  which  Mr.  Howell  claims  admission  on 
behalf  of  the  crowd  are  the  Whispering  Gallery  and  the 
outer  galleries.  At  least  he  has  not  yet  said  that  he  will 
not  be  satisfied  without  free  admission  to  the  Ball  also. 
The  only  means  of  access  to  these  galleries  is  by  long 
staircases  and  narrow  passages,  and  in  long  staircases  and 
narrow  passages  a  crowd  is  always  dangerous.  To  throw 
open  any  tower  to  so  large  a  number  of  persons  as  would 
be  likely  to  pass  up  and  down  the  staircases  of  St.  Paul's 
on  a  free  day  would  be  to  invite  disasters  of  a  most 
formidable  kind.  Even  at  an  ordinary  evening  party  the 
pressure  of  ascending  and  descending  crowds  on  the  stair- 
case will  sometimes  be  very  severe,  and  if  this  is  so  when 
the  stairs  are  few,  easy,  and  well-lighted,  what  would  the 
pressure  be  like  where  the  stairs  are  many,  steep,  and  in 
places  almost  dark  ?  The  Dean  showed  no  more  than  a 
just  confidence  in  the  strength  of  his  own  case  when  he 
invited  Mr.  Howell  to  accompany  him  through  these  parts 
of  the  church,  and  to  judge  for  himself  whether,  in  the 
interests  of  the  public,  it  would  be  right  and  safe  to  throw 
them  open  to  all  comers.  Mr.  Howell,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  shown  an  equally  just  appreciation  of  the  weakness  of 
his  case  by  not  availing  himself  of  the  Dean's  offer  after 
accepting  it. 

Even  when  the  phrase  "  the  free  opening  of  St.  Paul's  " 
has  been  corrected  into  the  free  opening  of  the  dome  of 
St.  Paul's,  it  is  necessary  to  draw  a  further  distinction 
between  the  thing  asked  and  the  thing  denied.  What  is 
asked  is,  that  on  one  day  in  each  week  the  dome  of  St. 
Paul's  shall  be  open  without  charge.  Mr.  Howell  speaks 
as  though  the  essence  of  his  request  lay  in  the  waiving 
by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  the  charge  now  made  by 
their  consent,  if  not  for  their  benefit.  The  Dean's  answer 
is  that  so  far  as  the  waiving  of  the  charge  goes,  it 
is  but  a  trifle.  The  pinch  of  the  matter  lies  in  the 
danger  of  admitting  a  crowd  to  the  dome,  whether  it  is  a 
crowd  that  pays  or  a  crowd  that  comes  in  free.  The 
charge  is  useful  because  it  keeps  down  the  number  of  the 
visitors,  and  so  enables  them  to  come  safely.  If  Mr. 
Howell  wishes  to  make  out  his  case,  he  must  subs  .ltute  the 
words  "unlimited  admission"  for  "  free  admis-.ion."  The 
Dean  does  not  object  to  free  admission  as  such,  but  he 
does  object  to  the  unlimited  admission  which  would  natu- 
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rally  be  demanded  if  the  charge  were  foregone.  A  London 
Clergyman  has  proposed  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  should 
call  in  an  engineer  of  high  standing,  and  request  him  to 
report  upon  the  propriety  of  giving  "  unrestricted  access  to 
"  narrow  corridors  and  dark  winding  staircases."  We  should 
have  thought  that  the  mere  statement  of  the  question 
which  it  is  proposed  to  submit  to  an  engineer  of  high  stand- 
ing was  enough  to  dispose  of  it,  and  that  if  an  engineer 
could  be  found  to  say  that  a  London  crowd  might  safely 
be  turned  loose  into  "narrow  corridors  and  dark  winding 
"staircases,"  he  must  be  an  engineer  of  very  low  standing 
indeed.  Still,  if  Mr.  Webber  is  right  in  thinking  that 
those  who  do  not  trust  either  the  Dean  or  their  own  com- 
mon sense  will  trust  an  eminent  engineer,  by  all  means  let 
his  opinion  be  taken.  For  ourselves,  we  feel  sure  that  Mr. 
Howell  will  be  no  more  persuaded  by  an  engineer  than 
he  has  been  persuaded  by  the  Dean.  He  probably  belongs 
to  the  type  of  men  who  say  with  pride  that  they  do  not 
know  when  they  are  beaten,  and  the  opinion  of  an  expert 
the  more  will  have  no  visible  effect  on  him.  Another 
compromise,  which  would  meet  the  Dean's  objection,  and 
at  the  same  time  deprive  Mr.  Howell  of  all  pretext  for 
treating  the  question  as  one  of  payment  or  no  payment, 
would  be  to  issue  a  certain  number  of  free  tickets  on  one 
day  in  the  week  which  should  be  good  only  for  the  day. 
By  this  means  crowds  would  be  prevented,  and  the  poor 
but  honest  workman  who  is  now  supposed  to  be  yearning 
to  ascend  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  and  to  be  prevented  only 
by  penury  would  have  the  door  thrown  open  to  him. 
Whether  the  tickets  would  ever  be  applied  for  is  another 
question. 


THE  ESCAPE  OF  THE  EIRAS  CREW. 

TP  there  was  ever  any  doubt  whether  Arctic  exploration 
-I-  was  still  popular  in  England,  it  must  have  been  dis- 
pelled by  the  very  general  interest  shown  in  the  fortunes 
of  Mr.  Smith  and  his  crew.  They  have  returned  at  a  time 
when  there  is  abundant  matter  to  occupy  public  attention. 
Their  ad ventui'es  have  no  novelty,  nor  have  their  perils  been 
great,  as  compai'ed  with  those  of  many  other  navigators 
in  the  same  latitudes.  And  yet  for  a  day  or  two — and 
that  is  much — they  have  been  almost  as  much  thought  of 
as  the  British  army  in  Egypt  or  the  Laud  League  army  in 
Ireland.  The  brief  cruise  of  the  Eira  herself  was  not 
remarkable.  She  sailed  in  June  of  last  year,  and  in  the 
following  August  succumbed  on  a  well-known  coast  to  one 
of  the  first  dangers  which  lie  in  wait  for  the  Arctic  ex- 
plorer. Whatever  scientific  fruits  the  voyage  had  had  up 
to  the  2  ist  August,  when  the  Eira  was  "  nipped  "  in  the  ice 
off  Cape  Flora,  were  lost  when  she  sank.  The  escape  of 
the  shipwrecked  crew  was  not  marked  by  any  very  striking 
incident.  They  Avintered  on  Cape  Flora,  under  what  may 
be  considered  comfortable  Arctic  circumstances,  and  reached 
help  with — for  the  Arctic  regions— no  great  difficulty. 
There  is  nothing  in  their  story  like  the  dreadful  sufferings 
of  the  Jeaniiettes  crew.  If  they  have  effected  little,  it  has 
at  least  not  been,  like  the  unfortunate  Americans,  at  the 
expense  of  many  lives  and  of  inexpressible  suffering  and 
ruin  of  body  and  mind  to  the  survivors.  The  whalers  who 
have  yearly  to  go  further  and  further  north  in  the  pur- 
suit of  their  trade,  leave  port  with  the  prospect  of  having 
to  go  through  an  almost  exactly  similar  experience,  and  a 
much  greater  risk  of  being  left  to  their  fate.  But  Mr. 
Smith's  adventure  has  very  naturally  been  distinguished 
in  public  opinion  from  an  ordinary  whaling  voyage.  He 
has  gone  North  from  love  of  adventure,  and  the  desire  to 
discover,  and  has  received  at  least  his  share  of  the  admira- 
tion which  Englishmen  continue  to  feel  for  such 
enterprises. 

It  is  natural  that,  as  long  as  other  nations  continue  the 
task  of  Arctic  exploration,  Englishmen  will  and  must  take 
their  share  of  the  work.  Even  if  it  could  be  mathematically 
demonstrated  that  nothing  could  be  gained  by  reaching 
the  North  Pole,  it  would  still  seem  worth  while  to  get 
there  before  anybody  else.  A  maritime  nation  must 
cherish  its  reputation  for  enterprise,  and  spare  no  effort 
to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  its  seamen.  The  English  sailors' 
cheerful  contempt  for  foreigners  is,  no  doubt,  unphilo- 
sophical  and  even  barbarous.  It  is  a  bad  instance  of  the 
"patriotic  bias"  which,  to  the  sorrow  of  many  worthy 
persons,  will  not  allow  men  to  look  at  life  all  round  with- 
out prejudice.  Nevertheless  it  has  its  uses.  This  con- 
viction of  superiority  would  receive  a  heavy  blow  if 


England  allowed  herself  to  be  once  for  all  outstripped  by 
other  nations  in  Arctic  exploration.  If  a  Swedish  or 
American  crew  were  absolutely  to  reach  the  North  Pole — 
which  pace  Captain  Nares  is  not  impossible — it  would 
amount  almost  to  a  deposition  of  the  British  sailor  from 
his  place.  It  would  be  a  still  greater  humiliation  if  the 
feat  were  done  by  a  crew  of  mere  Mediterranean  seamen, 
even  though  they  were  Dalmatians.  And  there  are  other 
things  to  be  done  besides  reaching  the  Pole.  The  service 
which  Mr.  Smith  has  rendered  is  that  he  has  given  proof 
that  England  is  still  iu  the  field.  As  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  the  Eira  will  not  be  the  last  vessel  fitted  out  from  this 
country  for  Arctic  exploration,  it  is  well  worth  while  to 
see  what  is  to  be  learnt  from  her  voyage.  No  new  country 
has  been  explored,  and  very  little  scientific  knowledge 
acquired  ;  but  the  expedition  has  done  something 
towards  settling  a  very  vexed  medical  question  which,  it 
will  be  remembered,  caused  a  good  deal  of  debate  after 
the  return  of  Captain  Nares's  vessels.  The  men  of  his 
sledging  parties  suffered  from  scurvy,  and  the  appearance 
of  that  disease  was  attributed  largely  to  the  fact  that  no 
lime-juice  was  served  out.  It  'appears  from  the  report  of 
the  medical  officer  to  the  Eira  that  no  lime-juice  was 
served  out  to  her  crew  during  the  long  stay  at  Cape  Flora, 
and  that  no  scurvy  appeared.  It  is  true  that  the  circum- 
stances were  not  exactly  parallel.  The  strain  on  the  men 
in  sledging  parties  is  far  heavier  than  any  borne  by  the 
crew  of  the  Eira  at  Cape  Flora.  Mr.  Smith's  men  had 
also  more  frequent  opportunities  of  killing  wild  animals 
and  of  getting  fresh  meat  and  oil.  Yet  their  privations 
were  serious,  and,  if  they  had  suffered  from  scurvy, 
there  would  have  been  some  reason  for  supposing 
that  it  was  for  want  of  lime-juice.  The  substitute 
for  that  medicine  used  by  Mr.  Neale,  the  medical 
officer,  may  be  commended  to  the  attention  of  the  tem- 
perance societies.  It  was  rum — a  fifth  of  a  gill  of  that 
liquor  being  served  out  daily  to  every  man  from  the 
ist  of  October  to  the  ist  of  May.  A  fifth  of  a  gill  is  not 
a  large  quantity,  it  is  true;  nevertheless  it  is  too  much 
if  spirituous  liquors  are  the  poison  which  so  many  superior 
persons  think  them.  Mr.  Neale  declines  to  express  any 
opinion  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  rum  or  lime-juice  as 
preventives  of  scurvy,  but  it  is  obvious  that  he  thinks  the 
more  palatable  drink  has  its  uses  for  that  purpose.  What, 
however,  appears  most  clearly  from  his  report  is  that  the 
most  efficient  preventive  is  even  a  small  quantity  of  fresh 
meat.  Perhaps  it  may  be  considered  as  proved  that,  when 
fresh  meat  is  not  to  be  obtained  and  the  strain  of  work  is 
very  heavy,  neither  lime-juice  nor  anything  else  will  in  the 
long  run  avail  to  keep  off  scurvy.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary 
now  to  bring  evidence  that  mechanical  appliances  worked 
by  steam  are  of  vital  importance  on  voyages  of  this  kind. 
Some  of  the  Arctic  explorers  who  sailed  in  times  when 
steam  was  just  coming  into  use  professed  to  find  the 
machinery  an  encumbrance  ;  but  it  is  probable  that,  if  the 
crew  of  the  Eira  had  not  had  a  steam  winch  to  hoist  up 
provisions  when  their  vessel  had  sprung  a  leak,  they 
might  have  been  compelled  to  land  at  Cape  Flora  with  no 
stores  of  food. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  misfortunes  of  this  expedition 
will  induce  future  explorers  not  to  risk  themselves  in  the 
Arctic  regions  without  greater  preparations  in  case  of  dis- 
aster than  Mr.  Smith  was  able  to  make.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  Eira  was  in  any  way  ill-found  or  unfitted  for  the 
work  she  had  to  perform,  and  yet  the  whole  crew  had  the 
narrowest  possible  escape  from  perishing  miserably.  If 
the  vessel  had  been  "nipped"  more  severely,  she  might 
have  sunk  before  any  provisions  could  have  been  obtained 
from  the  hold,  and  the  crew  would  have  been  left  to  die 
wretchedly  of  cold  and  hunger.  Great  dangers  are  in- 
separable from  Arctic  exploration,  and  must  be  faced.  It 
is  because  it  is  so  that  the  work  is  so  honourable.  But  there 
is  neither  honour  nor  good  sense  in  running  unnecessary 
risks,  and  all  recent  experience  shows  that  a  single  vessel 
does  run  risks  which  should  be  avoided  if  any  advantage  is 
to  be  hoped  for  from  the  expedition.  It  is  the  business 
of  an  exploring  vessel  to  advance  as  far  as  possible  into  the 
ice,  and  every  mile  she  goes  forward  adds  to  the  danger  of 
sudden  and  complete  destruction.  If  two  vessels  go,  both 
may  be  lost,  but  it  is  always  more  likely  that  one  will 
escape.  One  of  the  two  can  be  left  in  a  place  of  compara- 
tive safety  where  she  can  in  case  of  need  be  reached  by  the 
crew  of  her  companion.  There  are  good  reasons  for  making 
such  expeditious,  even  though  there  is  no  longer  any  hope 
of  obtaining  direct  advantage  from  them.    There  is,  how- 
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ever,  no  reason  for  allowing  expeditions  which  can  in  all 
probability  resalt  only  in  suffering  for  the  men  by  whom 
they  are  undertaken.  The  members  are  volunteers,  and 
may  be  supposed  to  have  the  right  to  take  their  lives  in 
their  hands  if  they  please ;  but  there  are  many  things  not 
allowed  either  by  law  or  public  opinion  for  which  volun- 
teers can  always  be  found.  Unless  there  is  a  definite 
object  to  be  gained,  and  every  precaution  has  been  taken, 
there  is  no  justification  for  exposing  a  ship's  company  to 
the  horrible  sufferings  which  fell  upon  the  crew  of  the 
Jeannette,  and  might  have  befallen  the  men  of  the  Eira. 
Nothing  was  gained  by  sending  her  alone,  even  in  economy. 
As  much  money  as  would  have  supplied  her  with  a  sister 
ship  had  to  be  spent  in  equipping  a  vessel  to  relieve  her 
crew  when  it  became  known  that  she  must  be  in  danger. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  future  all  such  expeditions  may  be 
organized  on  a  large  scale,  under  the  supervision  and  upon 
the  responsibility  of  the  Admiralty. 


ADULTERATED  DRUGS. 

IT  is  astonishing  how  little  suspicious  even  suspicious 
people  are  of  the  drugs  which  they  take  when  they 
are  ill.  They  are  quite  alive  to  the  prevalence  of  adultera- 
tion in  other  trades,  but  they  will  swallow  medicines 
hastily  fetched  from  the  nearest  chemist's  without  so  much 
as  a  misgiving  that  they  are  not  in  all  respects  what  they 
profess  to  be.  Yet  in  nothing  is  adulteration  so  easy  and 
so  profitable  as  in  drugs.  The  taste  will  sometimes  do 
something  towards  detecting  it  in  articles  of  food,  but  in 
medicines  the  taste  is  almost  powerless.  The  patient 
classes  the  remedies  he  is  condemned  to  take  under  the 
general  heads  of  nauseous  and  not  nauseous,  and  he  does 
not  care  to  draw  any  finer  distinctions.  Genuine  drugs 
are  often  extremely  costly,  so  that  the  gains  which 
can  be  made  by  substituting  other  substances  for  them 
may  easily  be  very  large.  Yet  in  no  trade  are  the 
effects  of  adulteration  so  disastrous  as  in  that  of  the 
druggist.  Adulterated  food  or  drink  may  sometimes  pro- 
voke disease,  but  adulterated  drugs  are  useless  to  cure 
it.  It  is  impossible  to  say  in  how  many  cases  deaths 
have  been  set  down  to  the  violence  of  the  malady 
or  to  want  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  doctor  which 
have  really  been  caused  by  worthless  medicines.  The 
doctor  ordered  the  remedies  he  thought  appropriate, 
and  if  actually  administered  these  remedies  would  pro- 
bably have  been  sufficient  to  check  the  course  of  the 
disease.  But  what  was  administered  was  not  these 
remedies,  but  a  counterfeit  of  them,  and  though  the  patient 
did  not  detect  the  difference  the  disease  did,  and  the 
patient  died.  How  to  ensure  that  drugs  shall  be  what 
they  profess  to  be  is  one  of  the  most  important  problems  in 
practical  medicine,  and  one  to  the  solution  of  which  very 
few  contributions  have  yet  been  made. 

The  Nineteenth  Conference  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists 
has  been  sitting  this  week  at  Southampton,  and  the  address 
of  the  president,  Mr.  Attfield,  deals  very  thoroughly  with 
this  question.  Mr.  Attfield  regrets  the  tendency  of  the 
retail  druggist  to  rely  more  and  more  on  the  wholesale 
manufacturer  for  his  supply  of  drugs.  The  public  are  thus 
deprived  of  the  security  which  their  knowledge  of  the 
honesty  and  skill  of  the  local  druggist  might  afford  them, 
and  compelled  to  trust  altogether  to  the  integrity  of  some 
firm  of  which  they  know  nothing  but  the  name.  Mr. 
Attfield  points  out  that  this  dependence  of  the  retail 
druggist  upon  the  drug  manufacturer  cannot  in  the  end 
be  to  the  retail  druggist's  interest.  In  so  far  as  he  ceases 
to  be  a  maker  as  well  as  a  distributor  he  divests  himself  of 
the  one  quality  for  which  the  public  value  him.  If  he 
simply  sells  in  small  quantities  drugs  which  he  buys  in 
large  quantities,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  work  should 
not  be  done  just  as  well  by  the  grocer  or  the 
general  shopkeeper.  If  the  whole  of  the  trade  is  not 
quick  enough  to  find  this  out,  a  part  of  it  will  be,  and 
the  result  will  be  seen  in  the  establishment  of  shops  in 
which  drugs  are  first  manufactured  and  then  sold  by 
retail.  When  trading  retail  druggists  and  manufacturing 
retail  druggists  are  pitted  against  one  another  in  this 
way,  Mr.  Attfield  thinks  that  the  mere  distributor  will 
go  to  the  wall.  "  Some  day  what  remains  of  the  trading 
"  retail  druggist's  trade  will  flow  away  from  him  to  the 
"  counter  of  the  manufacturing  retail  druggist,  even 
"  though  the  latter  may  charge  higher  prices  ;  for  in  pro- 
"  portion  as  purchasers  find  they  cannot  judge  for  them- 


"  selves,  they  will  go  to  those  who  can  judge  for  them." 
At  all  events,  Mr.  Attfield  would  have  every  distributing 
druggist  learn  how  to  test  the  quality  of  most  of  the 
goods  he  sells,  and  how  to  make  those  which  do  not 
admit  of  being  tested.  The  credulous  public  probably 
believe  that  every  young  man  who  stands  behind  a 
druggist's  counter  possesses,  at  all  events,  the  first  of 
these  qualifications ;  and  it  may  be  of  some  use  to 
them  to  be  informed  that  a  large  number  of  distributing 
druggists  have  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  skill  and 
integrity  of  the  wholesale  manufacturers  with  whom 
they  deal.  It  would  be  some  improvement  on  the 
present  system  if  every  druggist  were  compelled  either 
to  take  the  responsibility  of  the  drugs  sold  by  him 
or  to  name  on  the  wrapper  the  manufacturer  from 
whom  they  had  been  bought.  If  manufacturers  knew 
that  wherever  their  drugs  went  they  carried  with  them 
the  name  of  their  makers,  they  would  have  much 
more  reason  than  at  present  to  dread  detection,  sup- 
posing them  to  be  guilty  of  adulteration.  Nor  is  it 
adulteration  only  that  the  public  have  to  fear.  The 
integrity  of  a  retail  druggist  is  exposed  to  a  severer, 
because  a  more  subtle,  temptation  than  this..  There  aro 
drugs  which  may  have  been  perfectly  genuine  when 
they  came  into  the  druggist's  possession,  and  may  not 
have  been  in  his  possession  for  any  very  long  time,  and 
yet  may  be  quite  worthless.  The  process  of  deterioration 
is  so  rapid,  that  unless  they  are  constantly  renewed  they 
lose  all  medicinal  efficacy.  If  the  druggist  is  to  do  his 
duty,  ho  must  throw  away  his  stock  of  these  drugs  a  cer- 
tain number  of  days  or  weeks  after  ho  has  laid  it  in, 
though  none  of  it  may  have  been  sold  in  the  interval.  It 
is  easy  to  understand  how  a  man  may  shut  his  eyes  to  this 
necessity  who  would  never  think  of  buying  inferior  drugs. 
The  latter  offence  is  committed  by  men  who  wish  to  make 
unlawful  gains  ;  the  former  by  men  who  want  the  courage 
to  face  losses.  It  might  be  made  incumbent  on  druggists, 
in  the  case  of  medicines  of  this  particular  chai'acter,  to 
state  on  the  wrapper  the  date  at  which  they  had  come  into 
their  possession.  A  precaution  of  this  kind  might  not 
deter  a  man  who  meant  to  cheat  his  customers,  but  it  would 
bring  home  to  many  men  who  are  not  prepared  to  cheat 
their  customers  that  this  and  nothing  else  is  what  they 
are  thinking  of  doing. 

Another  point  of  some  interest  touched  upon  in  Mr. 
Attfield' s  address  is  the  sale  of  patent  medicines.  The 
stamp  duty  paid  on  these  last  year  amounted  to  140,000?., 
which  represents  at  least  a  million  paid  by  the  purchasers. 
Mr.  Attfield  does  not  consider  patent  medicines  the 
unmixed  evil  they  are  sometimes  represented  to  be.  They 
supply,  he  thinks,  "  a  demand  for  simple  remedies — a 
"  demand  which  really  lies  outside  medical  practice."  It 
would  be  much  better,  no  doubt,  for  the  qualified  druggist 
to  make  such  remedies  himself,  and  to  sell  them  without' 
making  any  mystery  as  to  their  contents.  But  then  the 
public  that  buys  patent  medicines  might  not  buy  the  same 
medicines  when  the  mystery  of  the  patent  was  withdrawn. 
It  is  one  thing  to  be  assui'ed  on  the  wrapper  in 
which  a  box  of  pills  is  enclosed  that  they  are  com- 
pounded of  many  rare  Indian  herbs,  the  names  and  pro- 
perties of  which  are  known  only  to  the  inventor  and  to 
the  eminent  firm  to  which  he  has  entrusted  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  remedy  ;  and  quite  another  thing  to  read  on 
the  cover  the  uninteresting  legend — llhubai-b  and  Magnesia. 
It  is  doubtful  therefore  whether,  if  druggists  were  able 
"  to  supply  from  their  own  shelves  simple  remedies  for 
"  those  tiresome  minor  maladies  for  which  the  public  are 
"  now  driven  to  patent  medicines,"  the  sale  of  patent 
medicines  would  be  much  lessened.  There  is  no  need, 
however,  that  the  State  should  make  itself  a  partner  in  the 
sale  of  medicines  about  which  it  knows  absolutely  nothing. 
It  may  not  be  easy  to  estimate  the  exact  degree  in  which 
the  confidence  so  largely  reposed  in  patent  medicines 
has  its  origin  in  the  mistaken  belief  that  they  possess 
some  kind  of  Government  guarantee,  but  there  can  be 
no  question  that  it  is  in  part  due  to  this  cause.  Whether 
the  remedies  thus  sent  forth  are  harmless  or  not  does 
not  much  affect  the  question.  Granting  that  the  pills 
are  only  bread,  they  are  not  bought  as  bread,  and  it 
is  not  becoming  in  the  State  to  encourage  ignorant  people 
to  accept  them  as  something  more  efficacious  than  bread. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  these  remedies  are  really  capable 
of  producing  the  powerful  effects  which  they  profess  to 
produce,  they  are  not  of  a  kind  that  ought"  to  be  pre- 
scribed except  by  a  competent  practitioner,  and  in  so  far 
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as  the  Government  stamp  helps  to  blind  patients  to  this 
fact,  it  is  doing  them  a  real  injury.  Either  way,  therefore, 
the  present  tax  upon  patent  medicines  is  altogether  in- 
defensible. 


THE  MENDIPS. 

THOUGH  the  Mendip  Hills  never  rise  above  a  thousand  feet  in 
height,  though  their  outline  is  tauie  and  regular,  with  an  ex- 
panse of  tableland  unbroken  by  any  peaks  or  tors,  they  still  keep 
the  distinct  characteristics  of  a  mountain  country.  The  gullies  that 
divide  the  sides  of  Mendip,  the  springs  that  gush  from  the  fissures 
in  its  limestone  rocks,  its  caves,  and  its  cliffs,  all  separate  it  from 
such  country  as  the  rolling  downs  of  Sussex,  rendered  so  dreary 
by  the  absence  of  all  streams.  No  great  names  have  made 
Mendip  so  familiar  to  us  as  have  those  of  Wordsworth  and 
Coleridge  the  neighbouring  Quantocks.  Still  Mendip,  too,  is  not 
wholly  unconnected  with  names  not  in  themselves  less  famous. 
Wrington,  a  village  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  was  the  birthplace  of 
Locke ;  and  in  the  caves  and  workings  of  the  lead-miners  in 
Mendip  he  experimented,  as  he  tells  us,  with  "  the  engine,"  a 
thermometer  which  seems  to  have  greatly  alarmed  the  miners. 
Barley- Wood,  the  home  of  Hannah  More,  is  in  Wrington  ;  and  it 
was  at  Barley- Wood  that  Macaulay  learned  to  love  that 
West-country  scenery  to  which  he  reverted  with  such  child- 
like feelings  of  delight  in  his  later  years.  His  letters  from 
Clifton  tell  how  well  he  remembered  every  feature  of  the 
scenery,  from  the  urn  in  the  garden  of  Barley- Wood  to  the 
tower  of  Cheddar  Church.  The  limestone  formation  of  the 
rocks  gives  the  top  of  Mendip  a  peculiar  character.  The  ground 
is  very  much  broken,  often  by  deep  holes  called  swallets.  Into 
these  swallets  fall  streams  of  water,  disappearing  into  the  bowels 
of  the  earth.  It  has  been  in  many  cases  shown  that  the  swallets 
commun'u'ate  through  a  series  of  fissures  in  the  limestone  with 
streams  that  flow  out  at  the  foot  of  the  hills.  In  one  case  a 
swallet  was  used  to  get  rid  of  the  washings  of  some  lead-works, 
until  it  was  discovered,  and  proved  in  a  court  of  law,  that  a 
stream  some  eight  or  nine  miles  distant  was  being  polluted.  These 
swallets  are  sometimes  twenty  or  thirty  feet  deep,  and  with  sides  so 
steep  that  it  is  not  safe  to  leave  them  unfenced  from  cattle.  One, 
called  the  Devil's  Punch  Bowl,  like  big  holes  of  the  kind  in  other 
parts  of  England,  is  especially  remarkable  for  size  and  depth. 
The  Bowl  is  sunk  in  a  field  broken  in  other  parts  by  only  ordinary 
undulations,  and,  as  you  approach,  first  appears  as  a  mere  slit,  the 
lips  being  smooth  and  covered  with  ordinary  grass ;  then  this  slit 
widens  and  deepens  to  the  view,  till  the  bottom  of  the  crater 
becomes  visible  as  you  reach  and  stand  upon  the  edge.  The  sheep 
that  climb  down  its  steep  sides  to  eat  the  rank  growth  of  grass, 
meadow-sweet,  and  hemlock  that  covers  its  floor,  look  half  their 
natural  size,  so  great  is  the  depth.  The  devil  in  sport  must  have 
made  it  to  please  some  such  devout  tippler  as  Oldham  when  he 
wrote:  — 

Give  me  a  bowl,  give  me  a  bowl, 
Deep  as  my  capacious  soul. 
Vast  as  my  thirst  is,  let  it  have 
Deptli  enough  to  be  my  grave. 

The  wild,  undulating  land  in  which  these  swallets  are  found, 
called  "  the  great  vast  of  Mendip,"  in  a  pamphlet  of  the  time  of 
the  great  Rebellion,  is  now  enclosed  with  stone  walls,  and  in  some 
parts  planted  with  spruce  and  larch.  A  large  portion  remained 
unenclosed  till  the  beginning  of  this  century,  when  here,  as  in 
other  parts  of  England,  the  high  price  of  corn  made  it  profitable 
to  bring  even  the  poorest  land  under  the  plough. 

The  country  has  an  old  civilization.  Everywhere  are  traces 
of  life  in  past  ages — barrows,  lead-mines,  deserted  manor-houses. 
The  barrows  are  to  be  found  scattered  all  over  the  tableland,  and 
in  one  of  its  highest  parts  the  slope  is  crowned  by  a  group  of 
nine,  visible  at  great  distances,  and  standing  out  against  the  sky 
like  giant  ant-hills.  They  have  yielded  at  various  times  the  usual 
quota  of  bones,  pots,  aud  weapons,  but  whether  they  aye  British 
or  Euskarian  does  not  seem  as  yet  decided.  The  traces  left  by 
the  Romans  are,  however,  more  fruitful  and  more  interesting.  At 
what  is  now  called  Charter-House  Manor — no  Roman  name  has 
survived — the  Romans  worked  for  lead-ore.  At  some  distance 
from  the  smelting  place  there  was  a  large  camp,  and  at  the  mine 
itself  a  smaller  fortified  outpost.  At  present  the  mining  is  carried 
on  by  re-smelting  the  refuse  of  the  Roman  workings,  for  their 
primitive  methods  failed  to  extract  more  than  half  the  lead  from 
the  ore.  It  is  in  digging  up  this  debris  that  the  traces  of  the 
Romans  are  brought  to  light.  They  are  of  the  most  varied  kinds, 
aud  from  them  may  be  read  a  curious  history  of  the  social  life  in 
the  little  hill  station.  The  relics  of  the  mining  instruments  are 
very  numerous — fragments  of  spades  and  other  iron  tools,  scales 
and  weights.  Two  pigs  of  lead,  not  inferior  in  neatness  or  purity 
to  those  produced  at  this  day,  have  been  found.  The  pig  preserved 
at  the  mine  is  inscribed  at  the  top,  IMP.  VESPASIANUS.  AUG., 
while  the  words  stamped  on  the  sides  tell  that  the  lead  has  been 
smelted  from  the  silver-bearing  vein  of  Britain.  It  is  curious  to 
notice  how  well  the  shape  is  adapted  for  carrying  on  the  backs  of 
mules,  by  which  means  the  lead  was  conveyed  to  the  port  under 
Bream  Down.  A  pair  of  dice,  made  in  rough  lead,  seems  to  point 
to  the  fact  that  the  Roman  miner  had  the  same  gambling  propensi- 
ties as  the  modern  Califoruian.  Hundreds  of  brooches,  from  the 
richly  enamelled  brooch  of  some  prosperous  overseer  to  the  simple 


clasp  or  safety  pin— for  that  ii  the  form  of  them  all— have 
been  found.  All  except  one  have  the  pins  broken  off;  thrown 
away,  no  doubt,  as  useless  when  that  was  gone,  as  we  throw 
away  a  button;  but  yet  to  careful  people  they  ought  to  have 
seemed  worth  mending,  for  they  are  often  solidly  and  finely 
finished.  Among  many  other  things  have  been  found  spoons, 
lead  and  ivory ;  a  dinner-knife,  with  a  bone  handle ;  several 
styli,  with  which  the  mine  accounts  may  have  been  kept ;  rough 
glass  beads,  perhaps  the  ornaments  of  some  poor  Keltic  slave,  if 
savages  loved  glass  beads  at  that  time.  But  on  the  side  of  the 
hill  above  the  mine  is  the  most  striking  of  all  the  remains,  and 
the  most  characteristic — an  amphitheatre,  small  but  regular  in 
shape,  and  still  clearly  traceable.  The  slope  of  the  hill  gave  the 
opportunity  to  cut  tiers  of  grass  seats.  The  spirit  which  we  call 
J  ohn-Bullism,  and  which  induces  us  to  wash  in  countries  where 
such  a  function  is  deemed  imprudent  if  not  disgusting,  to  play  cricket 
in  Ceylon,  to  have  miniature  Epsoms  and  Ascots  in  the  obscurest 
hill  stations  in  India,  to  reproduce  in  its  entirety  our  social  life  in 
the  Tropics,  from  beefsteaks  to  lawn-tennis,  was  present  with  the 
Roman.  Wherever  he  went  he  must  set  up  a  little  imitation  of 
the  Flavian  Amphitheatre,  even  if  he  could  only  cut  seats  in  the 
side  of  a  Mendip  hill,  and  play  off  (as  the  local  antiquary 
suggests)  the  wild  boars  and  wolves  of  the  district  against  each 
other.  If  the  picture  formed  from  the  relics  at  Charter-House  is 
not  exaggerated,  it  cannot  be  wondered  at  that  Tacitus  accused 
Britain  of  being  too  prone  to  adopt  the  luxuries  of  Rome.  The 
mines  were  worked  throughout  the  middle  ages,  and  a  student  of 
popular  courts  may  find  interesting  facts  relating  to  the  miner's 
law.  The  courts  were,  it  would  seem,  on  a  more  popular  basis 
than  those  of  the  Stannary,  where  injustice  and  oppression  became 
bywords.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  antiquaries  consider 
it  certain  that  the  ore  was  originally  worked  by  the  Phoenicians. 
This  may  seem  to  the  sceptic  to  lack  proof;  but  at  any  rate  it  is 
not  going  so  far  in  attributing  the  beginnings  of  all  social  progress 
to  that  amiable  people  as  is  sometimes  done — a  tendency  per- 
haps culminating  in  a  statement  made  not  long  since  in  an  Oxford 
examination,  when  England  was  declared  to  have  been  converted 
to  Christianity  by  the  Phoenicians. 

Under  Mendip,  to  the  north,  in  the  village  of  Harptree,  lies  the 
only  mediaeval  ruin  of  any  great  interest.  In  Harptree  Combe,  a 
deep  gorge  in  the  side  of  the  hills,  stood  Richmount  Castle,  one  of 
the  strongholds  gained  for  Stephen  by  bis  mercenaries  from 
Flanders  and  Brittany  in  that  transient  period  of  success  before  his 
cause  was  finally  ruined  by  his  wanton  alienation  of  the  Church. 
Harptree  Combe  is  a  deep  and  narrow  ravine,  with  cliff-like  sides 
running  back  from  its  mouth  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  It  then 
forks,  but  not  widely,  leaving  a  narrow  neck  of  land  with  a  rocky 
face.  As  neither  branch  of  the  ravine  loses  its  steep  and  rocky 
character,  the  triangle  of  land  at  the  fork  is  left  protected  on  all 
sides  but  one  by  almost  perpendicular  walls — a  position  needing 
only  fortification  on  one  side  to  render  it  practically  impregnable. 
On  this  neck  of  land  stood  the  castle.  Nothing  now  remains  but 
a  part  of  one  wall  of  the  keep  and  the  traces  of  some  fish-ponds  in 
the  course  of  the  stream  that  runs  through  the  Combe  below. 
Standing  by  the  old  wall,  with  the  steep  brushwood-covered  sides 
falling  away  at  your  feet,  it  is  not  difficult,  as  you  look  over  the 
wide  sweep  of  thickly-wooded  valley  and  hill,  to  realize  how 
much  the  neighbouring  country  must  have  been  at  the  mercy  of  the 
lord  of  the  castle.  And  Richmount  Castle  was  held  by  those 
mercenaries  of  Stephen  whose  deeds  are  recorded  in  that  terrible 
and  bitter  outcry  from  wrong  and  misery  almost  unspeakable 
which  closes  the  work  of  the  Saxon  chronicler.  The  old  castle  has 
long  been  in  ruins.  Leland  mentions  that  in  his  day  it  was  being 
used  as  a  quarry  to  build  a  neighbouring  manor-house  ;  perhaps 
the  beautiful  Tudor  structure  that  stands  in  the  street  of  West 
Harptree.  A  straight  line  drawn  across  Mendip  from  Harptree  to 
Wedmore,  a  village  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hills,  would  almost 
pass  through  the  magnificent  gorge  of  Cheddar.  Cheddar  and  its 
cliffs  tufted  with  Alpine  pinks  are,  however,  the  property  of  the 
guide-books,  where  they  not  unfrequently  figure  as  "  the  greatest 
natural  curiosities  of  this  island,"  and  therefore  shall  not  be  further 
spoken  of  here.  The  village  of  Wedmore  interests  the  world  at 
large  principally  because  of  the  peace  that  bears  its  name — the 
Peace  of  Wedmore,  between  Alfred  and  Guthrum,  King  of  the 
Danes — an  event  which  the  Wedmore  people  commemorated  two 
years  ago  in  a  thousandth  anniversary.  The  foundations  of 
Alfred's  palace  have  been  discovered,  or  what  the  local  antiquaries 
call  his  palace ;  for  it  must  be  owned  that  the  residence  of  the 
West-Saxon  King  was  not  likely  to  have  differed  materially  from 
his  barns  or  cow-sheds.  Wedmore  gives  its  name  to  the  whole 
valley  of  the  river  Axe,  which  rises  in  Wookey  Hole,  a  cavern 
under  Mendip,  close  to  the  town  of  Wells.  Wedmore  and 
Sedgemoor  are  the  valleys  of  parallel  rivers,  and  are  in  all  essential 
characteristics  alike.  There  is  the  same  expanse  of  green  meadow, 
interlaced  by  deep  rhines  to  carry  off  the  water,  and  by  the 
shallower  dykes  that  feed  them.  Scattered  about  the  moor,  too, 
are  villages  lying  just  as  Weston  Zoyland  lay  when  the  ill-starred 
Monmouth  climbed  its  tower  to  view  the  position  of  the  Royal 
troops.  In  early  times  the  whole  valley  and  the  low-lying 
grounds  beyond  "  Wells  were  one  great  fen,  out  of  which 
Glastonbury  Abbey  and  Tor  rose  as  an  island.  It  was  perhaps 
across  these  fens — then  a  waste  of  water— that  the  three 
Queens  carried  Arthur  to  the  isle  of  Avilion.  Glastonbury 
still  claims  to  possess  his  coffin,  and  Henry  II.  is  said  to  have 
found  the  bodies  of  Arthur  and  Guenever  there,  and  that  the  hair 
of  Guenever  was  yellow.   The  legend  is  enforced  by  the  story 
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that  the  skulls  were  afterwards  taken  for  relics  by  Edward 
Longshanks  and  Eleanor.  The  Wedniore  men  have  long  been 
famous  throughout  the  country-side  for  their  skill  with  the  single- 
stick and  the  vigour  of  their  political  principles. 

The  people  of  Mendip  are  a  fine,  hardy  race,  talking  a  dialect 
broader  than  that  of  the  other  parts  of  Somersetshire,  and 
especially  marked  by  the  use  of  the  aspirated  r.  The  two  Mendip 
horse-fairs  of  Priddy  and  Binegar  bring  out  the  Mendip  people  in 
full  force,  and  it  is  at  these  gatherings  that  the  dialect  is  to  be  heard 
in  perfection.  Superstition  lingers  among  the  people  still,  nut  because 
they  are  less  educated  or  less  sharp-witted  than  the  peasants  of  the 
Midlands,  but  perhaps  because  they  live  nearer  to  nature.  Local 
justices  can  give  plenty  of  instances  in  which  the  law  has  been  sought 
as  a  remedy  against  the  evil  eye  or  the  charms  of  witches,  and  of 
the  disgust  of  the  bewitched  in  hearing  that  he  cannot  "  have  up" 
the  witch  who  has  overlooked  his  cow  or  pigs.  To  the  people  of 
Mendip  the  toad  is  still  an  object  of  superstitious  dread.  An  old 
woman  with  the  rheumatism  will  fancy  that  a  toad  has  been 
somewhere  nailed  up  while  a  curse  was  muttered  transferring  the 
agonies  of  the  creature  to  her.  Not  till  it  is  unnailed  and  the  words 
of  the  curse  are  repeated  backwards  will  she  be  free  from  pain. 
Education  may  perhaps  some  day  banish  such  beliefs  as  the  evil 
eye  and  the  efficacy  of  planting  deadly  nightshade  round  the  porch 
to  keep  off  witches,  but  Mendip  will  still  be  an  interesting  country. 
Its  remains  of  an  older  civilization  and  its  wild  scenery  will  always 
render  it  worthy  of  notice. 


THE  CYMRODOPJON  ASSOCIATION. 

ME.  CORNWALLIS  WEST,  who  is  the  President  of  the 
Welsh  National  Eisteddfod  this  year,  and  who  therefore 
ought  to  know,  assures  the  world  that  the  Eisteddfod  has  gained 
greatly  by  the  action  of  the  Cymrodorion  Association.  It  is  im- 
possible to  dispute  the  dictum  of  so  great  an  authority  in  such  a 
matter.  But  the  proceedings  of  the  Cymrodorion  section  of  the 
Eisteddfod  itself,  as  communicated  to  the  newspapers,  make  the 
profane  Saxon  wonder  greatly  what  Mr.  Cornwallis  West's  notion 
of  reform  (for  that  was  the  precise  word  used)  may  be.  Of 
Eisteddfods  per  se  most  people  have  some  more  or  less  distinct 
notion.  They  appear  to  be  opportunities  for  the  encouragement  of 
prize  poems  in  Welsh  ;  and,  as  prize  poems  are  institutions  more  or 
less  prevalent  in  the  civilized  world  outside  of  Wales,  there  is  no 
particular  reason  why  Wales  itself  should  have  its  awen  (we 
believe  this  to  be  the  proper  Welsh  term  for  the  mood  in 
which  the  human  being  perpetrates  a  prize  poem)  encouraged. 
If,  as  is  credibly  reported,  a  certain  amount  of  nonsense  in  prose  as 
well  as  in  verse  is  usually  talked  at  these  meetings,  it  has  the  signal 
advantage  of  being  talked  in  a  language  not  understanded  of  the 
world  in  general.  The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  Cymro- 
dorion section  of  the  Eisteddfod  appears  to  be  that  it  speaks  its 
nonsense  in  English.  This  we  cannot,  on  the  whole,  regard  as  a 
reform,  or  an  improvement,  or  anything  of  the  kind.  The  Cymro- 
dorion section  was  "  inaugurated "  this  week  by  Dr.  B.  W. 
Richardson,  who  may  possibly  be  a  Welshman,  although  the 
biographical  dictionaries  represent  him  as  having  been  born  in 
Leicestershire.  Dr.  Richardson  is  a  chartered  libertine  in  the 
matter  of  hobbies,  and  his  riding  of  them  has  brought  him  what 
must,  we  suppose,  be  called  fame.  In  one  case  "  gallopin'  his  Jioss 
Temperance,''  as  Mr.  De  la  Pluche  would  say,  he  won  a  prize  which 
most  of  us  would  have  been  very  glad  to  win — Sir  WalterTrevelyan's 
cellar.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  man  who  inaugurates  a 
Cymrodorion  section  is  rewarded  by  cwrw  out  of  a  hirlas,  or  by 
the  still  more  palatable  exhibition  of  what  Prince  Seithenin  calls 
gwin  o  eitr — wine  from  gold.  But,  if  Dr.  Richardson  did  not 
receive  a  prize,  he  certainly  deserved  it.  It  is  not  in  mortals 
always  to  command  prizes  like  the  Wallington  cellar ;  they  can 
but  deserve  them.  Dr.  Richardson,  however — of  whose  particular 
utterances  anon — was  not  left  alone  to  tickle  the  ears  of  the 
Cymrodorion  section.  The  day  after  his  remarkable  ethnological 
discourse  many  learned  ladies  talked  to  that  section,  talked  with 
undaunted  courage,  and,  according  to  the  newspaper  reports,  in  a 
triad,  which  was  doubtless  a  compliment  to  their  auditors.  "  The 
three  talking  ladies  of  the  Isle  of  Britain  "  were  on  this  occasion 
Mrs.  Professor  Rhys,  Mrs.  Professor  Ayrton,  and  Mrs.  Doctor 
Hoggan.  Sweetly  did  they  talk,  and  (if  they  took  part  in  the 
Penillion  contest  which  followed  at  the  Eisteddfod  proper)  sweetly 
also,  we  make  no  doubt,  did  they  sing. 

Dr.  Richardson  is  already  known  for  having  constructed  a  city 
of  which  the  chief  thing  that  we  remember  is  that  the  kitchens 
were  at  the  top  of  the  houses,  which  is  a  sensible  arrangement 
enough.  He  is  not  satisfied  with  this.  He  proceeded,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Cymrodorion  section,  to  construct  a  world.  You 
take  three  races — Saxon,  Celtic,  and  Semitic  (it  will  be  observed 
that  the  triad  arrangement  is  still  kept).  Dr.  Richardson  wants 
no  more.  "  The  Saxon  goes  to  the  fringe  of  some  new  conti- 
nent " — a  starting-point  which  reminds  one  of  the  elephant  and 
tortoise  story;  how  about  the  old  continent  which  the  Saxon 
left  ?  When  he  goes  to  the  fringe  "  he  takes  with  him  his  other 
self,  his  lever,  mattock,  spade,  plough,  axe,  and  other  tool  or 
engine."  He  then  sets  to  work  with  the  lever,  mattock,  spade, 
plough,  axe,  and  all  sorts  of  implements,  and  "cuts  into  the 
forest,  digs  into  the  earth,  levels  the  roads,  builds  rude  houses, 
warm  and  comfortable  enough  for  him  [but  not  so  good  as  Dr. 
Richardson,  the  architect  of  Hygeia,  knows  how  to  design],  plans 
docks,  builds  and  mans  ships,  taking  everything  as  if  it  were 


I  his  own,  and  fighting  the  owner  if  the  owner  dares  to  interfere." 
"  When  he  has  made  a  rough  holding,  he  lets  the  Celt  join  him  on 
terms  which  he  keeps  the  key  of  [how  do  you  keep  the  key  of  a 
term  ?],  and  the  Celt,  with  light  heart  and  elastic  mind,  beautifies 
the  place  and  makes  it  more  human  ;  builds  the  temple,  the  theatre, 
the  mansion  ;  lays  out  the  garden ;  improves  and  lightens  the  litera- 
ture, introduces"  the  picture,  the  sculpture,  lets  in  the  light,  the 
art,  the  beauty."  Prom  all  which  it  is  clear,  not  only  that 
Shakspeare  and VEschylus  were  Celts,  but  that,  as  the  Celts  come 
after  the  Saxon,  the  boast  of  antiquity  which  the  Welsh  and 
other  Celtic  peoples  are  wont  to  make  for  their  literature  and 
civilization  is  a  fond  thing  vainly  invented.  "  Wheu  Saxon 
and  Celt  have  in  their  ways  thus  installed  the  community 
in  comfort  and  position-,  in  glides  the  Jew  with  his  money 
bags,  and  '  Will  you  buy  ?  will  you  buy  ?  '  becomes  the  ring  of 
the  street  and  the  market  [the  market  before  there  was  any  in- 
vitation to  buy  is  a  lively  conception,  and  does  Dr.  Richardson 
credit]  ;  so  commerce  completes  tho  whole."  "  But  the  Jew  does 
more  than  this — he  brings  music  [it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Heir 
Wagner  will  not  read  this],  enterprise  [the  Saxon,  by  Dr.  Richard- 
son's own  account,  has,  ot  course,  shown  none],  and,  until  he  feels 
his  way,  long-sufferance  and  stability."  Beati  gtneralizantcs  !  The 
trick  of  making  small  talk  about  large  subjects  has  many  prac- 

I  titioners  nowadays ;  but  we  really  do  not  know  that  a  more 
cheerful  and  recreative  example  of  it  has  been  lately  given  than 
this  rigmarole.  We  beg  Dr.  Richardson's  pardon  for  this  ex- 
pression, which  perhaps  passes  the  limits  of  politeness  ;  it  can  only 
be  urged  in  its  excuse  that  it  remains  strictly  within  the  limits  of 
accuracy. 

Post  lusus  seria — after  Dr.  Richardson's  comic  description  of  the 
world  that  is,  come  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Professor  Rhys,  Mis.  Professor 
Ayrton,  and  Mrs.  Dr.  Hoggan  to  portray  the  world  as  it  ought 
to  be.  These  ladies,  with  a  self-restraint  which  does  them  credit, 
did  not  launch  out  quite  so  much  as  Dr.  Richardson.  The  nar- 
rower subject  of  the  education  of  women  sufficed  them.  "In  a 
clever  paper,"  says  the  polite  reporter,  "  Mrs.  Rhys  contended  that 
the  education  of  women  ought  not  to  be  regulated  by  the  whims 
of  stupid  men."  The  principle  is  unquestionable,  but  (as  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Mr.  Bright  say  when  they  endeavour 

To  pitch  the  ball  [of  the  moral  law]  into  the  grounded  hat, 
Or  drive  it  devious  with  a  dexterous  pat) 

all  depends  on  the  application.  Mrs.  Rhys's  application  is  that 
stupid  men  are  desperately  afraid  of  having  to  marry  clever 
women,  and  that  they  strive  to  limit  the  intelligence  and  in- 
struction of  women  accordingly.  This,  Mrs.  Rhys  thinks,  is  a 
sad  pity,  for  "  the  want  of  intellectual  companionship  in  women 
drives  too  many  men  to  the  cynical  world  of  the  clubs,"  and  thus 
"  inflicts  an  indirect  blow  on  family  life."  Mrs.  Rhys  would  make  an 
admirable  member  of  the  staff  of  a  Radical  provincial  paper,  or  feven 
of  a  London  one,  if  it  happened  to  be  Gladstonian.  "  The  cynical 
world  of  the  clubs  "  is  worthy  of  the  Spectator  or  the  Scotsman. 
Taken  literally,  it  suggests  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  world  the 
reflection  that  a  reputation  for  cynicism  is  rather  easy  to  obtain. 
A  man  enters  a  more  or  less  large  and  gloomy  building,  he  de- 
posits his  hat  and  umbrella,  takes  up  the  newspapers,  nods  (pro- 
bably without  speaking)  to  a  few  acquaintances,  possibly  eats  a 
frugal  lunch  or  dinner,  resumes  his  umbrella  and  hat,  and  depart?. 
He  is  doomed — he  has  been  mixing  in  the  cynical  world  of  the 
clubs,  and  dealing  an  indirect  blow  at  family  life.  Mrs.  Dr. 
Hoggan  was  much  more  practical  than  her  comrades,  and  confined 
herself  to  discussing  "  co-education,"  which  grammatically  unintel- 
ligible word  means,  it  seems,  the  education  of  both  sexes  together ; 
but  Mrs.  Ayrton,  who  dealt  with  the  same  theme,  restored  the  tone 
which  Mrs.  Rhys  had  given  to  the  discussion.  The  co-education 
of  men  and  women,  she  said,  "  was  looked  upon  by  many  as  a  sort 
of  continual  lawn-tennis  party  and  afternoon  tea  rolled  into  one." 
"  This,"  said  Mrs.  Ayrton,  "  might  be  the  view  of  a  young  lady 
fresh  from  the  boarding-school,  who  was  apt  to  consider  men  as 
interesting  individuals.  But  the  woman  who  had  mixed  with 
thousands  of  men  [a  pleasing  description]  came  to  see  that  many 
of  them  were  most  uninteresting  individuals."  It  is  only  to  be 
hoped  that  this  is  not  an  oblique  stroke  at  Professor  Ayrton,  who 
must  be  one  of  the  thousands  that  Mrs.  Ayrton  has  mixed  with, 
and  that  the  benefit  of  the  subsequent  clause — "  a  woman  who 
has  her  critical  faculties  developed  learns  only  to  admire  and  mix 
with  men  of  superior  intellectual  capacity  " — may  be  taken  by  the 
Professor.  Summing  up  the  utterances  of  the  triad,  we  come  to 
little  more  than  that  Mrs.  Ayrton  thinks  men  uninteresting  (a 
bad  compliment,  which  will  certainly  not  be  returned,  for  Mrs. 
Ayrton  is  really  a  very  interesting  specimen  of  the  woman  with 
critical  faculties  developed),  and  that  Mrs.  Rhys  has  read  the 
Spectator  and  the  Scotsman  till  she  believes  in  the  cynicism  of 
clubs.    Verily  the  power  of  the  press  is  great. 

The  comparatively  small  space  which  public  instructors  have 
accorded  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Cymrodorion  section  of  the 
Welsh  National  Eisteddfod  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  say 
whether  any  subject  besides  Dr.  Richardson's  entirely  novel  and 
copyright  ethnology  and  Mrs.  Ayrton's  theories  of  co-education 
and  the  uninterestingness  of  man  were  presented  to  the  members. 
Perhaps,  however,  this  specimen  of  the  mental  food  provided  is 
sufficient.  No  doubt  Dr.  Richardson  and  his  feminine  emulators 
are  not  the  first  persons  who  have  talked  foolishly  in  Wales.  If 
Taliesin  is  not  mistranslated,  he  remarked  of  a  certain  class  of 
persons  in  his  own  day,  that 

In  palaces  they  still  are  found, 

And  feast?,  promoting  senseless  sound. 
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Dr.  Richardson's  expansion  of  the  old  geography-book  common- 
places ("  the  Frenchman  is  gay  and  frivolous,"  "  the  Spaniard  is 
dignified  and  revengeful,"  &c.)  may  be  thought  to  come  near  to 
this  rather  harsh  description.  As  for  the  talking  ladies,  they 
only  talked  as  they  are  wont  to  talk  at  all  gatherings  where  they 
can  make  themselves  heard.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  object  to  the 
education  of  women.  Everybody  is  being  educated,  and  why  not 
women  likewise  ?  But,  if  any  profane  person  were  to  execute  a  new 
version  of  the  thirty -first  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs  in 
faithful  accord  with  the  delineations  of  the  perfect  woman  set 
forth  by  Mrs.  Ayrton  and  her  sisterhood,  it  might,  taken  in  con- 
junction with  recent  legislation,  have  a  very  direct  effect  on 
family  life.  The  Married  Women's  Property  Act  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  critical  faculties  of  woman,  working  harmoniously 
together,  are  scarcely  likely  to  make  life  in  common  more 
engaging. 


THE  SIEGE  OF  CAIRO  IN  lSoi. 

OUR  present  expedition  to  Egypt,  although  it  may  have  very 
momentous  consequences,  appears  a  very  small  affair  in  com- 
parison with  the  campaign  of  1801.  Then,  instead  of  a  horde  of 
half-drilled  savages,  we  were  opposed  to  some  of  the  best  soldiers 
in  the  world,  flushed  with  victory  after  victory,  well  acquainted 
with  the  country,  accustomed  to  the  climate,  and,  above  all,  abso- 
lutely uutrammelled  by  "  orders  from  home."  In  short,  a  more 
hopeless  struggle  than  was  ours  it  is  difficult  to  imagine. 
Hutchinson  had  not  even  a  map  of  the  country.  There  were  in 
those  days  no  telegraphs,  no  steamers.  He  could  not  tell  within 
weeks,  or  even  months,  how  soon  the  troops  from  India  would 
arrive.  He  had  no  idea  how  many  men  Menou  had  left  in  Cairo, 
or  how  many  he  had  with  him  in  Alexandria.  When,  therefore, 
he  set  out  on  the  southward  march,  he  could  not  tell  but  that 
Menou  might  break  out  and  attack  him  in  rear,  or  that  the  soldiers 
and  officers  in  Cairo  might  prove  superior  to  those  whom 
Abercrombie  had  so  signally  defeated  at.  Ranrleh  on  the2istof 
March.  In  one  point,  however,  he  enjoyed  a  great  advantage. 
The  people  looked  on  hiui  as  a  deliverer.  They  could  not  have 
supposed  that  we  were  putting  ourselves  to  the  trouble  of  rescuing 
them  from  the  French  only  to  bind  them  hand  and  foot  and  make 
them  over  to  the  Turks.  But  even  the  Turks  were  better  than  the 
French.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  curious  question  why  a  nation  so  bent  on 
foreign  conquest  as  the  French  should  be  at  so  littlo  pains  to  con- 
ciliate its  subjects.  To  this  day,  after  more  than  eighty  years, 
the  fellah  will  tell  you  stories  of  French  oppression.  Even 
Kleber  had  behaved  with  extreme  severity  towards  the  native 
Egyptians  ;  while  of  Menou  it  can  only  be  said  that  he  was 
equally  hated  by  both  parties.  As  Sir  Robert  Wilson  says, 
speaking  of  Cairo,  "  By  their  necessities  or  avaricious  pillage,  the 
French  had  always  in  Egypt  so  vexed  the  people  that  neither 
Turks,  Copts,  Arabs,  or  even  Franks  were  friendly  to  them."  It 
is  needful  to  insist  upon  this  point,  because  nothing  else  will 
account  for  the  astonishing  success  of  the  English  army.  The 
people  who  had  almost  starved  the  French  army  on  its  northern 
march  found  abundance  of  provisions  for  the  advancing  English  ; 
trad  it  may  be  reasonably  suspected  that  the  flotillas  of  Nile  boats 
taken  at  one  point,  and  the  caravan  at  another,  were  betrayed  by 
their  native  conductors. 

Hutchinson  did  not  undertake  his  march  with  any  great  haste. 
He  was  anxious,  for  one  thing,  that  Menou  should  be  well  shut  in 
at  Alexandria,  and  for  another,  that  the  Turkish  Vizier  should 
have  time  to  rally  his  army  and  advance  on  the  eastern  side. 
English  officers  were  sent  to  encourage  him,  and  with  such  success 
that  when,  on  May  1 6th,  the  French  attacked  him  almost  on  the 
same  ground,  near  Heliopolis,  where  the}7  had  defeated  him  two 
years  before,  he  was  able  to  drive  General  Belliard  back  upon 
Cairo,  and  to  effect  bis  junction  with  Hutchinson  as  soon  as  the 
English  army  came  up.  The  only  battle  on  their  march  from 
Alexandria  had  been  that  of  Rahmanieh,  where,  on  the  9th,  they 
bad  defeated  General  Lagrange.  Rahmanieh  partook  of  the  nature 
of  a  naval  engagement,  as  the  chief  object  of  the  French  was  to 
protect  some  seventy  boats  which  the}' were  desirous  of  forwarding 
to  Alexandria,  and  as  Hutchinson  was  determined  to  keep  hold  of 
the  Canal  as  well  as  of  the  Nile.  Besides  this,  Rosetta  had  been 
taken,  and,  as  it  turned  out,  proved  extremely  useful  to  the 
English.  On  the  16th  May  the  siege  of  Cairo  may  be  said  to 
have  commenced.  It  is  difficult,  however  well  acquainted  we 
may  be  with  modern  Cairo,  to  understand  a  plan  of  the  opera- 
tions on  this  occasion.  At  the  present  day,  the  traveller  going, 
say  from  Cairo  to  the  Pyramids,  crosses  the  river  at  Kasr- 
el-Nil  by  a  fine  iron  bridge,  and  finds  himself  on  a  wide  plain, 
intersected  by  shallow  watercourses,  which  are  dried  up  a  few 
months  after  the  subsidence  of  the  annual  inundation.  On  the 
land  called  Geseereh,  which  intervenes  between  this  network  of 
canals  and  the  river,  is  the  line  avenue  of  acacias  which  leads  to 
the  vast  palace  of  Geezeh,  and  to  the  town  of  Geezeh  itself  a  little 
further  south.  Four  or  live  miles  inland  rise  the  hills  on  which 
the  Pyramids  are  placed,  and  answering  to  them  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Nile  we  see  the  Mokattem  range  behind  Cairo,  and  have 
a  fine  view  of  the  city,  with  the  dome  and  minarets  of  Mohammed 
Ali's  great  mosque  in  the  citadel  cutting  the  sky-line.  A  little 
further  north,  on  the  western  side,  and  nearly  in  a  direct  line  from 
the  bridge,  is  the  modern  railway  station  of  Boolak-Dakroor,  where 
the  traveller  takes  the  train  for  Upper  Egypt.    A  mile  further 


north  still  is  the  village  of  Embabeh,  where  Buonaparte  defeated  the 
Mamelukes.  In  1801  the  aspect  of  this  region  was  wholly  different. 
Then  the  Nile  flowed  equally  at  both  sides  of  Geseereh,  the  name 
of  which  signifies  that  it  was  an  island.  Embabeh  was  on  the 
water's  edge,  as  was  Boolak-Dakroor,  while  a  small  island,  on  which 
was  a  Freuch  battery,  lay  between  it  and  the  other  Boolak  on  the 
eastern  bank.  Cairo  itself  was  then  wholly  surrounded  by  walls,  and 
the  great  European  suburb  which  now  reaches  to  Kasr-el-Nil  and 
almost  to  Boolak  did  not  exist.  In  the  citadel  the  most  conspicuous 
building  was  the  mosque  of  Mohammed  Nasi-,  now  a  barrack, 
and  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Hassan,  in  the  city  below,  must  have 
appeared  far  more  important.  At  the  extreme  southern  end  of 
the  island  of  Roda,  which  lies  south  of  Geseereh,  the  French  had 
constructed  a  bridge  of  boats  which  crossed  from  near  the  garden 
where  tourists  go  to  see  the  Nilometer,  to  the  little  town  of 
Geezeh  on  the  western  bank.  The  fortifications  were  not  formid- 
able except  to  the  natives.  Redoubts  existed  between  Boolak  and 
Cairo,  and  there  were  loopholes  for  musketry  along  the  old  walls. 
The  ruined  mosque  of  Hakeem,  a  conspicuous  feature  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  city,  was  fortified,  and  several  small  works, 
called  Fort  Menou,  Fort  Sangier,  Fort  Godart,  and  others  pro- 
tected tho  same  side.  The  great  mounds  on  the  east  side  were 
more  formidable,  but  the  whole  system  was  commanded  by  the 
heights  of  Gyushi  and  the  Mokattem.  Along  the  riverside  was 
another  series  of  earthworks  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  Cairo  was  in  any  sense  a  strong  place,  except  in  so  far  as  it 
was  defended  by  an  army  of  whose  strength  Hutchinson  and  his 
officers  had  no  idea. 

The  force  at  bis  command,  when  the  Turks  and  Mamelukes 
were  subtracted,  did  not  amount  to  five  thousand  men.  The 
Turks,  under  the  Grand  Vizier  and  the  Capitau  Pasha,  however, 
were  not  much  under  30,000,  and  included  a  considerable  body  of 
Mameluke  cavalry.  The  French  in  Cairo,  as  it  turned  out,  were 
more  than  twice  as  numerous  as  their  British  besiegers.  The  first 
thing  to  be  done  was  to  make  a  bridge  between  the  armies,  and 
this  was  effected  at  Shoobra  by  the  16th  June,  and  the  English 
forces  then  pressed  forward  towards  Geezeh.  Meanwhile  the 
French  were  celebrating  in  Cairo  the  "  capture  of  Ireland,"  of 
which  they  had  received  news,  and  fired  a  salute  from  all  their 
forts.  Wilson  says,  somewhat  enigmatically,  that,  "  ridiculous  as 
this  story  appears,  it  is  sacredly  true,  and  this  conceit  ha3  been 
dignified  among  the  French  with  the  justifying  term  of  a  ruse  de 
glierre."  A  patrol  had  reached  Geezeh  as  early  as  the  14th,  and 
it  was  decided  to  attack  the  bridge  of  boats  ;  a  previous  plan,  by 
which  the  English  and  Turkish  troops  were  to  form  a  junction  on 
the  right  bank  north  of  Cairo,  being  abandoned.  A  depot 
for  the  artillery  was  accordingly  formed  at  Telbieh,  a  village 
on  a  mound  a  couple  of  mile3  inland,  not  far  from  the  Pyramids. 
By  the  22nd  everything  was  ready,  and  the  arrival  of  General 
Hope,  who  had  recovered  from  a  wound  received  at  Ramleh, 
and  of  General  Moore,  together  with  some  English  detach- 
ments, was  the  signal  for  a  forward  movement.  Just  as  this 
was  about  to  be  made,  a  French  officer  with  a  flag  of  truce  ar- 
rived from  General  Belliard,  requesting  a  conference.  The  next 
morning  General  Hope  met  a  party  of  French  officers  in  a  tent 
pitched  under  the  trees  outside  the  fortifications  of  Geezeh,  and 
settled  the  terms  of  capitulation.  "  No  congress,"  observes  the 
historian  of  the  campaign,  "  was  ever  more  interesting.  Never  in 
the  presence  of  such  an  army,  composed  of  the  troops  of  so  many 
nations,  on  such  remarkable  ground,  on  a  more  important  subject, 
was  heretofore  a  military  council  held."  A  forty-eight  hours' 
truce  was  at  once  conceded,  and  by  the  24th  all  was  arranged. 
The  French  were  to  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war,  were  to 
be  safely  conducted  to  Rosetta,  and  there  embarked  for  France. 
When  they  came  out  Hutchinson  and  his  officers  were  astonished 
at  the  magnitude  of  their  success.  The  French  commissariat 
asked  for  seventeen  thousand  rations.  It  took  many  days  to  clear 
the  city,  and  it  was  not  until  the  10th  of  July  that,  rather  to  the 
disgust  of  the  Turks,  our  troops  occupied  the  citadel.  Cairo  was 
found  to  be  in  a  very  ruinous  state,  and  Boolak  almost  destroyed. 
The  French  carried  with  them  the  remains  of  General  Kleber, 
and  also  those  of  his  assassin,  whose  skeleton  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
museum  of  the  Jardin  de3  Plantes.  General  Moore  took  the 
command  of  the  escorting  troops,  and  extorted  the  admiration  of 
the  French  by  the  way  in  which  he  conducted  the  operations. 
At  length  they  neared  the  coast,  and,  it  being  arranged  that 
the  French  should  take  the  lead,  as  they  were  about  to  em- 
bark, the  English  soldiers  could  scarcely  believe  their  sight,  nor 
could  those  in  command  help  confessing  to  themselves  that 
"  ignorance  of  the  enemy's  force  had  saved  them  many  anxious 
nights."  By  the  28th  of  July  the  two  armies  had  reached  El 
Hammed,  four  miles  from  Rosetta,  and  on  the  31st  Lord  Keith, 
the  British  Admiral,  had  victualled  and  prepared  the  transports,  and 
the  embarkation  commenced.  The  ammunition  which  they  had 
brought  from  Cairo  was  thrown  into  the  sea,  as  the  English 
captains  refused  to  take  it  on  board  their  ships  :  but  the  amount  of 
other  baggage  is  described  as  enormous,  and  some  things  were  of 
the  nature  of  public  property,  though  the  English  generals  did  not 
care  to  make  more  objections  than  were  absolutely  necessary.  In 
fact,  Moore  must  have  been  exceedingly  glad  to  see  them  ofi,  with 
his  handful  of  troops,  and  Alexandria  still  untaken. 

The  Indian  troops  came  down  the  Nile  from  Keneh,  to  which 
place  they  had  marched,  without  loss,  across  the  desert  from 
J  Cosseir  on  the  Red  Sea.  This  route  will  doubtless  be  better 
:  known  to  us  before  long.  Keneh  is  the  place  at  which  a  railway 
would  cross  the  Nile  and  proceed  to  the  coast,  which  is  only  120 
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miles  away.  If  we  had  occasion  to  send  troops  to  India,  the 
Keneh  and"  Cosseir  road  would  shorten  the  journey  by  many  days, 
as  with  a  proper  railway  the  whole  distance  might  be  traversed 
from  Alexandria  in  about  thirty  hours.  At  present  the  railway 
stoos  at  Sioot,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  south  of  Cairo, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  north  of  Keneh.  The  Indian  contin- 
gent, under  General  Baird,  were  terribly  disappointed  to  be  late 
for  the  fray,  but  their  presence  was  of  course  a  relief  to  Hutchin- 
son, and  contributed  to  the  eventual  capitulation  of  Alexandria, 
■which  took  place  on  the  27th  August,  when,  in  addition  to  the 
14,000  Frenchmen  sent  home  from  Rosetta,  Lord  Keith  had  to 
find  transports  for  nearly  11,000  more. 


LOUEDES  TO  LUZ. 


ON  the  confines  of  Bigorre  and  Beam  stands  the  ancient  Castle 
ofLourdes.  It  commands  the  mouth  of  the  wide  valley  of 
the  Gave  which  lies  transversely  across  the  chain  of  mountains, 
not  however  forming  a  pass  through  them,  as  its  southern  end  is 
abruptly  blocked  by  the  Cirque  of  Gavarnie.  The  road  from 
Bagneres  to  Lourdes  skirts  the  mountains,  winding  among  the 
spurs  which  run  laterally  from  the  backbone  of  the  chain  towards 
the  plain.  Such  a  country  the  French  call  "  accidenteV'  Here 
hill  and  dale  are  richly  wooded  ;  the  meadows  and  roadside  banks 
are  gay  with  a  profusion  of  many-tinted  wild  flowers,  most,  if 
not  all,  of  them  belonging  to  families  of  plants  that  are  familiar  in 
England  and  Scotland,  but,  owing  to  the  difference  of  soil  and 
climate,  so  much  larger  in  blossom  than  when  flourishing  011 
British  soil  that  at  a  first  glance  one  mistakes  them  for  rare 
foreign  plants.  Here  and  there  a  sudden  turn  in  the  road 
reveals  the  higher  peaks  of  the  range  rising  height  beyond  height 
as  a  background  to  the  picture,  while  a  group  of  wayfarers  resting 
At  the  base  of  a  quaint  wayside  cross  surmounted  by  a  topheavy 
cock  of  colossal  proportions — the  crown  of  thorns,  the  nails,  and 
other  emblems  of  the  Passion  being  half  hidden  by  fluttering 
festoons  of  faded  flowers — furnish  a  characteristic  foreground. 
There  is  little  life  to  be  seen  on  the  road,  unless  it  chance  to  be 
market-day  at  Bagneres,  and  then  the  road  is  alive  with  men  and 
animals  literally  before  the  dawn.  Flocks  of  goats  with  tinkling 
bells  and  shaggy-looking  herdsmen ;  dusky  sheep  and  restive  swine, 
■doomed  to  be  turned  into  money  before  nightfall ;  heavily-laden 
bullock-carts  drawn  by  threefold  spans  of  those  patient,  plodding 
cream-coloured  oxen  who  do  all  the  draught  work  of  the  district ; 
tiny  asses,  so  completely  hidden  by  high-piled  cargoes  of  firewood, 
or  farm  produce,  and  household  utensils,  that  nothing  of  the 
animal  is  to  be  seen  save  the  head  and  the  four  slender  legs  that 
patter  bravely  on  under  the  tottering  mass,  follow  each  other  in 
continuous  procession.  At  sight  of  them  one  cannot  but  wonder 
if  so  much  live  stock  was  to  he  met  with  in  the  days  when  the 
'"  Companions  "  of  Lourdes  scoured  the  roads  and  pursued  the 
noble  trade  of  cattle-lifting,  and,  if  so,  what  happy  hauls  they  must 
have  secured  every  market  day. 

Lourdes  was  in  the  middle  ages  greatly  thought  of  on  account 
of  the  strength  of  the  castle,  which  was  held  to  be  almost 
impregnable.  It  stands  on  an  isolated  hill,  whose  bare  rocky  sides 
rise  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  brawling  waters  of  the 
Gave,  which  rushes  foaming  round  its  base.  The  ancient  walls 
have  long  since  been  buried  under  the  more  modern  fortifications 
that  have  been  raised  upon  them.  These,  in  their  turn,  are  now 
as  useless  and  out  of  fashion  as  the  old  defences,  for  a  few  cannon 
balls  sent  from  the  top  of  any  of  the  surrounding  hills  would  very 
speedily  demolish  the  castle.  However,  in  the  turbulent  times  of 
the  Hundred  Years'  War,  Lourdes  was  a  place  of  very  great 
importance.  It  was  within  the  bounds  of  the  county  of  Bigorre, 
and  thus  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  King  of  England  when 
that  county  was  placed  in  his  hands  as  part  of  the  ransom  of  King 
John.  The  Black  Prince  came  to  Lourdes  when  he  and  the 
Princess  were  staying  at  Tarbes,  and  he  greatly  commended  its 
situation.  Nor  was  it  only  on  account  of  its  natural  strength  of 
site  that  the  place  pleased  him,  but  because  it  lay  on  the  frontiers 
of  many  countries,  so  that  those  who  held  it  might  make  raids 
into  them  all,  and  return  to  their  own  stronghold  with  impunity 
before  those  they  had  invaded  could  lay  hold  of  them.  They  could 
even  push  over  the  frontier  into  Arragon,  Barcelona,  and  Catalonia. 
Before  leaving,  the  Black  Prince  gave  the  keys  to  Pierre  d'Ernault, 
and  made  him  captain  of  the  castle  and  regent  of  the  county  of 
Bigorre.  However,  when  war  broke  out  again  the  barons  of 
Bigorre  took  the  French  side.  The  town  and  castle  of  Tarbes 
were  taken,  and  the  castle  of  Lourdes  alone  remained  true  to  the 
English  in  the  middle  of  a  hostile  district.  The  Captain  of 
Lourdes  had  six  comrades  with  him,  each  of  whom  was  captain  of 
fifty  lances.  They  scoured  the  country  far  and  wide,  and  were 
known  as  the  "  Companions  of  Lourdes."  The  people  of  Bigorre 
had  a  sore  time  of  it,  for  they  were  harassed  by  Lourdes  on  the  one 
tide  and  Mauvoisln  on  the  other,  and  the  merchants  of  Arragon 
and  Catalonia  had  to  pay  black  mail  as  well  as  the  Frenchmen. 
When  the  "  Companions  "  set  out  on  a  raid,  it  was  noted  that  they 
took  nothing  going  out,  but  in  returning  swept  the  country  of  all 
the  live  stock,  carrying  such  quantities  of  prisoners  and  cattle  back 
to  their  lair,  that  often  they  could  not  find  room  to  bestow  them. 
But  they  took  not  so  much  as  a  hen  without  paying  for  it  in  the 
lands  that  were  under  the  protection  of  the  Count  ot  Foix,  for  the 
Count  then  in  possession  was  the  redoubtable  Gaston  Phoebus, 
who  was  not  an  enemy  to  be  trifled  with.    Froissart,  who  was  his 


guest  and  fervent  admirer,  sums  up  his  good  qualities  by  saying 
that  he  loved  what  he  ought  to  love,  and  hated  what  he_  ought  to 
hate.  But  the  way  in  which  this  preux  chevalier  got  rid  of  that 
thorn  in  his  side,  the  Captain  of  Lourdes,  reads  more  like  soine 
of  the  savage  shameless  crimes  that  stain  the  pages  of  Scottish 
history  than  the  gallant  deeds  to  be  looked  for  from  this  mirror  of 
chivalry.  The  Captain  of  Lourdes  was  a  kinsman  of  this  famous 
Gaston,  who  could  ill  brook  that  his  cousin  should  hold  this  fortress 
for  the  King  of  England,  while  he  had  declared  for  the  King  of 
France.  lie  knew  that  it  was  in  vain  to  try  to  take  the 
fortress  by  force  of  arms,  so  he  invited  his  kinsman  to  pay  him  a 
visit  at  his  castle  of  Orthes,  in  Beam,  where  he  held  his  court. 
Pierre  d'Ernault  well  knew  that  he  was  little  likely  to  return,  for 
his  mind  was  made  up  that  he  would  surrender  the  keys  to  none 
but  the  King  of  England  ;  yet  he  dared  not  refuse  the  invitation. 
But  before  he  set  out  he  called  his  brother-in-law,  who  was  one 
of  his  "  Companions,"  and  gave  the  keys  to  him,  making  him  swear 
that  he  and  his  comrades  would  hold  the  castle  until  their 
captain's  return  for  the  English.  As  he  had  expected,  he  never 
did  return.  Gaston  received  him  with  all  friendliness  ;  but,  when 
the  subject  of  the  surrender  of  Lourdes  was  broached,  and  he 
found  that  the  steadfast  loyalty  of  the  captain  could  not  be 
shaken,  the  Count  ended  the  interview  by  stabbing  his  cousin  with 
his  own  dagger.  Happily  this  crime  did  not  accomplish  the  end 
for  which  it  was  committed  ;  for  the  "  Companions  "  were  faithful, 
and  did  not  surrender  the  castle. 

But  the  holy  well  of  Lourdes  has  now  quite  eclipsed  the  fame 
of  the  castle,  and  raised  the  town  from  obscurity  and  squalor  to 
wealth  and  consideration.  Much  vaunted  as  the  mineral  properties 
of  the  hot  wells  are,  a  simple  spring  of  cold  water  may  be  here 
seen  effecting  more  cures  than  any  of  them.  The  quantity  of 
bandages,  splints,  artificial  limbs,  and  other  appliances  of  impotent 
folk  that  dangle  like  stalactites  from  the  roof  of  the  grotto  to 
which  they  have  been  presented  by  grateful  invalids  who  no 
longer  require  their  assistance  would  supply  a  cripples'  home  for  a 
twelvemonth.  Camp-stools  and  full-grown  bath-chairs  may  be 
numbered  among  the  graceful  offerings  to  the  shrine,  although  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  how  any  one  could  suddenly  become  so  hale 
and  hearty  as  to  forswear  for  ever  even  the  occasional  use  of 
a  camp-stool,  however  independent  he  might  be  of  the  bath- 
chair.  The  grotto  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  about  ten 
minutes'  walk  from  the  town.  Hitherto  the  pilgrimage  shrines 
of  the  Pyrenees,  of  which  there  has  always  been  one  in  fashion, 
have  been  perched  on  almost  inaccessible  crags.  The  grotto  here 
is  easier  to  get  at,  being  on  level  ground  at  the  base  of  a  hill 
rising  from  the  side  of  the  river.  The  strip  of  level  ground 
between  it  and  the  stream  has  now  been  paved,  while  the  interior 
of  the  grotto  has  been  turned  into  a  chapel,  where  a  myriad  of 
candles  of  every  degree  of  size  and  costliness  are  to  be  seen  feebly 
twinkling  in  the  glare  of  day.  Outside  the  railing  which  protects 
this  holy  of  holies  may  be  seen  kneeling  devotees,  as  diverse  in 
degree  as  the  candles  within,  from  an  English  duke  to  a  blind 
beggar.  From  time  to  time  swarms  of  pilgrims  from  great  dis- 
tances pervade  the  town,  and  every  lodging  is  filled  to  over- 
flowing. Whatever  opinion  may  be  held  as  to  the  Lourdes  legend, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  one  of  the  natives  well  said,  it 
makes  "  le  bonheur  de  l'endroit." 

Within  a  short  drive  from  Lourdes,  in  the  fertile  valley  of 
Lavedan,  lies  the  little  town  of  Argeles.  It  has  neither  hot  wells 
nor  holy  wells  to  hold  out  as  baits  to  allure  strangers.  However, 
it  lies  on  the  direct  thoroughfare  for  Luz,  Bareges,  St.  Sauveur, 
and  Cauterets,  so  that  all  tourists  to  the  Pyrenees  must  at  least  pass 
through  it.  And  a  good  inn,  shady  chestnut  woods,  and  a  lovely 
view  make  Argeles  a  pleasant  tarrying  place  for  any  one  who  is 
not  pressed  for  time.  It  is  much  more  comfortable  to  spend  the 
night  here  than  at  Lourdes,  and  the  two  places  lie  so  near  that 
any  one  so  minded  can  easily  drive  to  Lourdes  to  observe  the 
doings  of  the  devotees  who  flock  there.  Near  Argeles,  also, 
but  higher  up  the  valley,  is  the  fine  old  church  of  St.  Savin, 
which  is  well  worth  visiting.  It  is  a  grand  old  Romanesque 
church,  built  on  a  commanding  site  at  the  entrance  to  the 
gorge  of  Pierrefitte.  The  monastic  buildings  formerly  at- 
tached to  it  are  now  deserted,  and  the  massive  proportions 
of  the  church  itself  seem  strangely  out  of  keeping  with  the  few 
shabby  houses  of  the  squalid  village  that  surrounds  it.  Like 
St.  Bertraud,  this  grand  old  church  marks  forcibly  the  contrast 
between  the  religious  spirit  of  the  age  that  reared  it  and  the 
same  spirit  as  manifested  in  our  own  times.  Then  the  Church  was 
the  poor  man's  friend  and  the  foster-mother  of  learning.  She 
served  in  some  sort  as  a  bulwark  between  the  poor  and  the  brutality 
of  the  barons.  How  much  need  there  was  for  some  such  inter- 
vention, especially  in  such  a  district  as  this,  the  number  of  the 
robbers'  nests  in  the  form  of  feudal  keeps  to  he  met  with  at  every 
turn  of  the  mountains  abundantly  testifies.  And  the  temples  that 
the  Church  then  reared  still  stand,  fitting  monuments  of  the 
greatness  of  its  work,  after  weathering  the  storms  of  centuries. 
The  Church  nowadays  in  the  same  district  is  fitly  represented  by 
the  new-built  basilica  at  Lourdes. 

The  valley  of  Lavedan  narrows  into  the  gorge  of  Pierrefitte, 
through  which  the  road  passes  to  Luz.  Here  two  valleys  branch 
oil',  that  to  the  right  containing  the  bathing  establishment  of  St. 
Sauveur,  that  to  the  left  leading  to  Bareges.  St.  Sauveur  is  simply 
a  bathing-station  consisting  of  one  etablissement  and  two  or  three 
hotels  ;  but  Luz  is  an  old  town  that  has  gone  down  in  the  world, 
and  where  few  strangers  think  of  stopping.  It  was  formerly  the 
capital  of  the  surrounding  valleys,  the  villages  of  which  formed 
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a  miniature  federal  Republic.  Four  or  five  villages  made  a  vie,  and 
the  deputies  of  the  several  vies  met  at  Luz  to  manage  the  affairs 
of  the  whole.  The  tax-roll  was  kept  on  notched  sticks  marked 
with  Roman  numerals  in  a  peculiar  way,  of  which  only  the  deputies 
of  the  communes  knew  the  meaning-.  When  an  intendant  of  the 
district  a  century  ago  ordered  that  all  the  ancient  registers  should 
he  brought  to  him,  he  was  much  disconcerted  by  the  arrival 
of  two  waggons  laden  with  these  notched  sticks  or  tallies, 
which  of  course  he  could  make  neither  head  nor  tail  of.  At 
that  date  it  was  said  there  were  only  three  hats  and  two  pair 
of  shoes  in  the  country  ;  but  the  picturesque  local  costumes  have 
now  almost  disappeared.  Though  the  women  still  wear  short 
cloaks  and  coloured  kerchiefs  gracefully  knotted  round  their  heads, 
the  men  have  no  distinctive  piece  of  clothing  except  the  flat  cloth 
cap,  which  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  "  bonnet  "  of  lowland  Scot- 
land. The  blue  blouses  and  sabots  so  common  to  nearly  all  the 
other  parts  of  France  are  never  seen  here.  But  whenever  a  figure, 
got  up  in  the  many-buttoned  gay-coloured  national  dress,  appears 
on  the  scene,  one  may  set  him  down  at  once  for  a  guide  or  posti- 
lion who  has  put  on  this  very  effective  attire  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  strangers.  Among  the  primitive  customs  which  still  linger 
at  Luz  may  be  noticed  the  handloom  weaving  and  the  peculiar 
practice  of  basting  pigs  with  cold  water  in  the  hot  weather  to 
keep  them  cool.  In  all  the  Pyrenean  towns  there  is  a  constant 
supply  of  running  water  in  the  kennels  at  the  sides  of  the  streets. 
In  these  gutters  the  Luz  pigs  lie  luxuriously  while  the  children 
pour  water  from  long  ladles  over  their  backs.  The  sound  of  the 
looms  is  heard  on  all  sides,  and  the  light  gauzy  woollen  fabric 
which  they  produce  takes  its  name  from  the  bathing-station  higher 
up  in  the  hills,  and  is  popularly  known  as  Bareges.  The  Knights 
Templars  had  stations  all  through  the  Pyrenees,  and  Luz  was  one 
of  the  most  important.  The  church  still  remains,  with  battle- 
mented  walls  and  towers  as  the  Knights  fortified  it,  to  be 
capable  of  standing  a  siege  in  case  of  an  attack.  In  the  wall  of 
one  of  the  side  chapels  is  a  small  low-vaulted  door,  which 
is  pointed  out  as  the  only  entrance  by  which  the  Cagots  might 
go  out  or  in.  Into  the  main  body  of  the  church  they  might 
not  enter  at  all.  The  barriers  of  race  or  creed,  whichever  they 
were,  which  kept  this  much  persecuted  race  outcasts  from  society, 
have  been,  like  so  many  other  distinctions  of  caste,  swept  away  by 
the  Revolution.  Not  only  all  traces  of  separation,  but  even  the  race 
itself,  seems  to  have  disappeared.  One  asks  in  vain  for  the  descend- 
ants of  the  once  scouted  Cagots.  Any  of  them  that  may  happen 
to  be  left  manage  to  keep  the  secret  of  their  pedigree  undiscovered. 
Much  speculation  has  been  indulged  in  as  to  the  probable  origin 
of  the  Cagots,  and  of  the  prejudice  against  them,  one  theory  being 
that  they  were  the  descendants  of  the  Arian  Goths  of  Southern 
Gaul,  and  thus  were  doubly  objects  of  hatred  to  their  Celtic  and 
orthodox  neighbours,  both  on  account  of  their  race  and  on  account 
of  their  heretical  doctrines.  It  seems  hardly  credible  that  the 
conquering  race,  if  they  kept  themselves  so  distinct  from  the  sub- 
ject people,  could  have  sunk  into  such  a  miserable  state.  It  also 
is  clear  from  the  edicts  of  the  Provincial  Parliaments  that  the  dis- 
like and  dread  of  the  Cagots  were  connected  with  the  commonly 
received  belief  that  they  were  tainted  with  some  horrible  disease 
which  was  hereditary  among  them,  and  so  contagious  that  it 
could  be  transmitted  by  personal  contact.  One  of  the  statutes 
against  them  condemns  any  Cagot  found  walking  barefoot  in  a 
town  to  have  his  foot  run  through  with  a  spear.  This  was  to 
prevent  the  streets  being  infected. 


CETEWAYO  AT  THE  STAKE. 

IT  is  to  be  feared  that  His  Majesty  King  Cetewayo  does  not 
fully  realize  how  serious  a  disaster  his  restoration  has  been 
for  him.  He  is  only  too  probably  very  well  pleased  with  it  and  its 
consequences.  His  best  friends  may  nevertheless  find  a  great  deal 
in  it  to  lament.  As  long  as  he  was  only  waiting  for  the  minister- 
ing angel  to  move  the  waters  for  him,  the  Zulu  King  behaved  with 
a  certain  dignity.  He  maintained  a  solemn  silence,  and  refused 
to  be  turned  into  a  raree  show.  The  Spectator  had  apparently 
been  right  when  it  lectured  the  frivolous  society  of  London  on  its 
inability  to  understand  that  Cetewayo  was  a  prince  of  a  great 
pedigree,  and  in  every  respect  a  model  of  Royal  dignity.  With 
his  restoration  all  has  changed.  Dancing  is  no  doubt  an  ancient 
and  honourable  ceremony.  Cetewayo's  ancestors  have  danced 
on  every  occasion  of  importance  from  time  immemorial.  Yet  the 
sympathetic  admiration  felt  for  the  partially-restored  monarch 
received  a  serious  blow  when  it  was  known  that  he  had 
celebrated  his  restoration  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors  by 
dancing  a  break-down  in  a  house  in  Kensington.  His  stamp- 
ing and  capering  to  express  his  joy  were  the  outward  signs 
apparently  of  a  determination  to  be  done  with  reserve.  Ever 
since  we  have  been  favoured  with  one  account  of  his  sayings 
and  doings  after  another,  each  calculated  to  make  him  more 
ridiculous  than  the  other.  The  Radical  papers  which  have  been 
declaring  him  every  inch  a  king  will  perhaps  be  able  to  find  some- 
thing touching  and  noble  in  his  prolonged  wrangle  before  allowing 
himself  to  be  put  on  board  the  steamer  for  WToolwich.  Whether  it 
was  mere  fear  of  sickness,  or  of  some  such  trickery  on  the  part  of 
his  hosts  as  would  commend  itself  to  Zulu  statesmanship,  we  are 
not  informed.  It  is  highly  probable  that  Cetewayo  went  all  the 
way  from  London  Bridge  to  Woolwich  with  a  secret  fear  that  he 
■was  to  be  deposited  in  the  Thames  mud  or  carried  suddenly  to  sea. 


Of  course  His  Majesty  has  been  interviewed,  and  his  sayings — 
after  the  necessary  filtering  through  the  interpretation  of  Mr.  Dunn 
and  Mr.  Fynney — have  been  duly  repeated  in  the  interviewer's  own 
beautiful  and  expressive  style.  It  must  be  confessed  that  Cetewayo 
does  not  improve  on  acquaintance.  It  seems  that  he  liked  being 
gaped  at  by  a  mob  in  the  Melbury  Road,  and  enjoyed  the  cheers 
which  greeted  the  appearance  of  a  head  at  the  window.  His  "  face 
of  ebony,"  as  the  interviewer  has  it,  "  brightened  with  animation, 
his  eyes  sparkled  and  played,  and  he  gesticulated  energetically  " 
as  he  told  how  glorious  it  all  was.  He  has  given  his  opinion  on 
the  institutions  of  this  country.  The  House  of  Lords  impresses 
him  most.  Of  the  Lower  House  he  thinks  less.  This  the  inter- 
viewer is  inclined  to  attribute  to  the  fact  that  the  Zulu  King  has 
not  heard  Mr.  Gladstone  speak.  If  Cetewayo  had  only  had  the  happi- 
ness to  be  in  the  gallery  "  on  the  occasion  of  a  big  debate  and  listened 
to  the  flow  of  oratory  from  the  lips  of  the  Prime  Minister,  he 
would  probably  have  gone  away  with  impressions  entirely  different 
from  those  that  he  formed  of  the  National  Chamber."  The  wish 
is  not  patriotic.  Cetewayo  will  go  back  to  Zululand  with  a  vague 
impression  that  the  House  of  Lords  is  orderly  and  magnificent,  and 
the  House  of  Commons  orderly  and  shabby.  That  is  not  a  very 
elevated  view  to  take  of  either  body;  but  what  would  it  have 
been  if  he  had  been  present  at  a  big  debate,  which  now  means  an 
Irish  field  night  ?  All  things  considered,  it  is  better  that  his 
notion  of  the  House  of  Commons  should  not  be  that  it  is  a  place 
for  holding  free  fights.  From  institutions  Cetewayo  was  invited 
to  pass  to  persons.  His  opinion  of  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family 
has  been  gravely  put  on  record,  and  then  he  has  been 
asked  what  he  has  to  say  about  the  greatest  statesman  of  the 
age.  At  this  point  the  captive  monarch's  manner  of  answering 
shows  how  eminently  he  is  gifted  with  the  truly  royal  faculty 
of  using  the  proper  terms  of  courtesy.  "  First  he  described  the 
Prime  Minister  as  a  '  good,  kind  gentleman  "';  then  it  flashed  on 
Cetewayo  that  this  was  not  right.  Good  was  not  the  adjective. 
He  "  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then  added,  with  kindling 
warmth  and  marked  emphasis,  '  Yes,  he  is  a  grand,  kind  gentle- 
man." That,  at  least,  is  what  the  incident  becomes  between  the 
narrative  of  the  interviewer  and  the  interpretation  of  Mr.  Dunn. 
The  interviewer,  we  may  observe,  would  profit  infinitely  by  a 
course  of  training  on  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Herald,  He 
keeps  far  too  much  to  generalities  and  the  more  colourless  kind 
of  topics.  A  man  with  the  proper  American  method  at  his  com- 
mand would  have  had  Cetewayo's  opinion  on  tight  boots  and 
forks,  and  a  lively  description  from  him  of  the  terror  produced 
on  the  Zulu  mind  on  finding  itself  perched  at  the  top  of  a  stair- 
case. A  much  smaller  man  than  Mr.  Stanley  would  have  had 
ocular  demonstration  from  the  King,  or  at  least  from  one  of  hia 
counsellors,  of  the  Zulu  method  of  getting  from  the  ground  to  the 
first  floor. 

Indeed  the  interviewers — for  there  have  been  several  of  them — ■ 
have  weakly  ventured  on  ground  where  Cetewayo  was  likely  to 
be  their  match  and  more.   At  Windsor  they  tried  him  on  politics, 
and  later  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  draw  him  out  on  the  great 
Temperance  question.    The  interviewer  who  wanted  to  gee  the 
Zulu  King's  political  opinion  was  perhaps  the  least  unfortunate. 
He  at  least  saw  Cetewayo.    He  had  him  fast  bound,  and  took  hinx 
in  a  moment  of  effusion,  fresh  from  his  eloquence  about  the  Royal 
Family  and  the  "  grand,  kind  gentleman."    Yet  what  he  obtained 
was  painfully  little.    Cetewayo  showed  a  discretion  and  a  talent 
for  snubbing  which  almost  justifies  the  high  opinion  formed  of 
him  in  Radical  circles.   His  answers  may  be  reduced  to  two.  The 
first  would  be — "  Why,  you  silly  fellow,  of  course  I  do  "  ;  and  the 
second — "  That  is  no  business  of  yours."    The  correspondent  of 
the  Press  Association  who  attempted  to  pump  him  at  Windsor 
seems  to  have  thought  that  it  would  mollify  Cetewayo  to  be  asked 
whether  he  would  like  to  go  back  to  Zululand,  and  got  the  first 
answer  in  the   polite  form  given  it   by  Mr.   Dunn.  Then 
he  tried  him  on  his  political  views,  and  he  got  the  second. 
He    asked,    with    almost  touching    simplicity,   whether  the 
King  thought  that  the   Zulu  nation,  as  a  body,  would  wel- 
come him  back.     The  King  "scanned"  him   closely — inter- 
viewers always  are  scanned,  and  never  looked  at — and  then, 
after  some  deliberation,  during  which  he  was  probably  making  up 
his  mind  not  to  use  strong  language,  answered,  "  I  do."    To  other 
questions  the  answer  was  as  the  answers  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke : — 
"  I  have  stated  my  opinion  to  Lord  Kimberley,  and  I  cannot  repeat 
it  to  the  majority  of  the  British  public."    If  the  interviewer 
had  read  his  Captain  Marryat,  he  must  have  felt  himself  in  the 
position  of  that  sailor  who  had  had  the  honour  of  being  spoken 
to  by  the  King,  and  told  to  get  out  of  the  way.   The  fate 
of  the  Temperance  deputation  was  even  sadder.    On  the  first 
occasion  they  did  not  even  see  Cetewayo,  and  they  were  quizzed 
by  Mr.  Fynney.    The  deputation  meant  to  make  a  "  short  state- 
ment of  their  views  with  regard  to  the  great  evils  inflicted  on 
the  native  races  by  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors,  and  to  ask 
His  Majesty  to  discourage  as  far  as  possible  the  importation, 
manufacture,  and  use  of  such  drinks  in  his  own  country."  It 
is  not  for  nothing  that  Cetewayo  has  listened  to  missionaries. 
He  knows  what  "  short  statements  "  of  views  on  this  subject  mean, 
and  he  refused  to  be  sermonized.  He  thought  that  to  sit  and  have 
his  portrait  taken  by  a  German  artist  was  the  lesser  evil  of  the  two. 
The  artist  had  been  sent  by  the  Queen,  and  Cetewayo  felt 
bound  to  submit,  and  so  could  not  see  the  deputation.  This 
gave  Mr.  Fynney  his  opening  for  his  little  joke.  "  He  then  remarked 
that  the  Zulus  were  not  drinkers  of  spirits  ;  they  only  drink  beer, 
which  was  harmless,  and  they  were  a  most  abstemious  people. 
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How  the  deputation  appreciated  Mr.  Fynney's  fun  we  are  not  told, 
but  if  they  knew  what  Zulu  beer  is  generally  supposed  to  be,  it 
must  have  been  but  scantily.  Experienced  colonists  have  been 
known  to  assert  that  the  so-called  Zulu  beer  is  one  of  the  thickest 
and  heaviest  of  known  drinks.  After  refusing  for  long  to  take  No 
for  an  answer,  the  deputation  retired,  leaving  "  some  copies  of 
The  British  Workman  and  other  temperance  publications  "  behind 
them.  But  they  were  not  to  be  thus  rebuffed,  and  a  second 
attempt  was,  as  an  interviewer  would  put  it,  "  crowned  with 
success."  But  though  they  saw  Cetewayo,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  they  got  much  out  of"  him.  Either  "the  King  was  shrewd 
enough  to  take  up  Mr.  Fynney's  cue,  or  Mr.  Fynney  was  shrewd 
enough  to  take  up  his  own.  Cetewayo  is  severe  on  spirits,  which 
the  Zulus  hardly  care  for,  but  he  stands  up  for  beer,  which  the 
Zulus  like.  That  deputation,  it'  it  has  done  nothing  else,  has  at 
least  9erved  as  a  type  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministry  in  their  dealings 
with  Cetewayo.  They  got  nothing  but  a  few  fine  words  out  of 
him,  and  have  given  him  a  certain  amount  of  moral  common- 
place. Neither  the  Ministry  nor  the  Temperance  deputation 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  inquire  whether  Cetewayo  had  any 
motive  for  doing  what  he  is  asked  to  do — or  whether,  if  ho  had, 
he  could  get  himself  obeyed.  It  would  perhaps  be  useless  to  ask 
either  one  or  the  other  to  pay  a  little  attention  to  the  picture  of 
Zululand  and  the  neighbouring  country  given  by  those  who  have 
seen  it  all,  in  the  recently-published  "  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute."  After  making  deductions  for  prejudice  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  any  one  who  is  not  a  Colensoite,  enough  remains 
in  the  speeches  of  the  colonists  at  the  meetings  of  the  Society  to 
show  that  the  Zulu  kingdom  will  be  what  it  was — a  military 
despotism  and  a  danger  to  all  around  it — or  it  will  not  be  at  all. 
The  Ministry  are  taking  efficient  steps  to  restore  it  to  being,  and 
are  guarding  against  the  danger  that  it  will  resume  its  old  cha- 
racter by  taking  promises  from  Cetewayo.  They  might  as  well 
follow  the  example  of  the  Temperance  deputation  thoroughly,  and 
attempt  to  secure  the  peace  of  South  Africa  by  putting  Cetewayo 
on  the  free  list  of  The  British  Workman. 


THE  POPE'S  LETTER  TO  CARDINAL  McCABE. 

WHATEVER  else  may  be  said  of  the  present  Pope,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  he  is  a  "fanatic  or  a  bigot.  He  is  indeed  every 
inch  a  pontiff,  but  a  pontiff  of  the  type  of  Gregory  I.  and 
Gregory  VII.  and,  we  may  add,  of  Pius  VII.,  rather  than  of 
that  represented  by  his  immediate  predecessor.  We  may  or  may 
not  sympathize  with  his  aims,  but  there  is  nothing  petty  or 
narrow  about  them.  He  never  forgets  that,  if  he  is  the  spiritual 
head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy,  he  is  therefore  also  the 
chief  pastor  and  in  some  sense  arbiter  of  Roman  Catholic 
Christendom.  He  cannot  indeed  exercise  the  tremendous  powers 
of  interdict  and  deposition  so  freely  used,  and  too  often  abused, 
by  the  Popes  of  the  middle  ages,  but  there  are  still  many 
thousands  of  the  clergy  and  many  millions  of  the  laity  to  whom 
his  word  is  law,  or  something  very  like  it,  on  all  questions  falling 
under  the  domain  of  "  faith  and  morals  " ;  and  it  would  be  hard  to 
say  what  questions  of  pressing  political  or  social  interest  do  not 
come  into  contact,  near  or  remote,  with  the  sphere  of  morality. 
Least  of  all  can  this  be  said  of  the  present  condition  of  Ireland, 
which  exhibits  an  habitual  disregard — to  speak  with  all  reserve — 
of  two,  if  not  three,  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  where, 
moreover,  as  we  have  pointed  out  on  former  occasions,  priests 
and  nuns  have  been  loremost,  if  not  directly  to  encourage, 
at  any  rate  to  palliate  or  condone  these  little  lapses  on  the 
part  of  their  flock  from  "  the  standard  of  Christian  perfec- 
tion." It  might  perhaps  have  been  hoped  that  the  recent 
formal  censure  of  the  Propaganda  would  at  last  have  put  an 
end  to  the  Lady  Land  Leaguers.  Nuns  of  Kenmare,  and  other 
specimens  of  that  peculiar  variety  of  the  shrieking  sisterhood 
which  makes  the  Emerald  Isle  unmusical  with  its  bowlings. 
But  even  of  this  we  cannot  feel  confident,  when  we  remember 
how  only  the  day  after  he  had  signed  the  Episcopal  circular 
enforcing  this  very  condemnation  Archbishop  Croke  wrote  to  the 
Freeman  to  deny  that  the  Ladies'  Land  League  had  been  con- 
demned at  all.  And  although  it  has  since  been  officially  dissolved, 
there  is  something  rather  ominous  in  the  accompanying  resolution 
which  states  that  "  henceforth  the  province  of  women  will  be  to 
teach  the  wrongs  of  Ireland  to  the  rising  generation."  There  are 
a  good  many  ways  of  "  teaching  the  wrongs  of  Ireland,"  and 
female  patriots,  both  secular  and  religious,  have  hitherto  proved 
themselves  adepts  in  some  of  the  least  desirable  of  them.  Nor  is 
Archbishop  Croke's  demonstrative  sympathy  with  the  wrongs  in- 
flicted by  "  British  placemen  "  on  the  person  and  property  of  the 
"patriot"  Mr.  Gray — which  takes  the  material  shape  of  a  ten- 
guinea  subscription — altogether  a  cheering  sign.  It  must  in  fair- 
ness be  allowed  that  there  is  a  dignus  vindice  nodus,  and  that 
Leo  XIII.  has  sufficient  reasons  for  the  "  peculiar  solicitude  "  with 
which  the  course  of  Irish  affairs  still  continues  to  inspire  him. 
Nor  can  anybody  reasonably  profess  to  be  surprised  that  the 
attention  his  Holiness  has  bestowed  on  the  subject  should  have 
brought  him  "  anxiety  rather  than  consolation  " ;  and  this  for  two 
reasons,  the  first  of  which  all  alike,  patriots  included,  will  be 
ready  to  admit,  while  the  second,  on  which  the  Pope  dwells 
throughout  the  remainder  of  his  Letter,  is  by  no  means  so 
readily  admitted  by  those  whom  it  chiefly  concerns.  That  Ireland 
does  not  enjoy  "  the  order  and  prosperity  which  we  should  desire 


to  see  prevail,"  no  Irishman  of  any  party  will  care  to  dispute  ;  the 
question  is  whether  the  fault  lies  mainly  with  the  suffering  Celt  or 
his  Saxon  oppressor.  And  on  this  point  Leo  XIII.  proceeds 
to  tell  his  Irish  children  some  home  truths  which  they  would  do 
well  to  take  to  heart  before  matters  have  become  worse  even  than 
they  are. 

The  Pope  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter  when  he  says  that, 
while  on  the  one  hand  serious  evils  press  upon  Ireland,  "  on  the 
other  the  perilous  excitement  of  men's  minds  has  drawn  many  into 
seditious  designs."  And  not  only  so,  but  "  there  are  even  those 
who  are  sullied  by  horrible  murders,  as  though  public  prosperity 
could  be  hoped  to  be  secured  by  abominable  crime."  His  Holiness 
does  not  therefore  agree  with  that  section  of  the  Irish  priesthood 
who  consider  abstinence  from  murder,  in  the  case  of  evicted  tenants 
and  their  friends,  a  lofty  and  almost  superhuman  ideal  of  Christian 
perfection.  He  goes  on  to  praise  the  Bishops  for  having  spoken 
out  on  the  subject — not  at  all  too  early  or  too  unequivocally,  we 
may  observe — at  their  last  meeting  in  Lublin  : — 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  bishops,  when  they  see  men  drawn  as  it  were  into 
the  abandonment  of  honest  means,  to  calm  their  excited  minds  and  to 
recall  them  by  seasonable  exhortations  to  that  moderation  and  justice 
which  should  be  observed  in  all  things.  You  have  very  opportunely  re- 
minded them  of  that  Divine  precept  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  His 
righteousness  must  first  of  all  be  sought,  which  makes  it  the  duty  of 
Christians  in  every  act  of  their  private  lives,  and  even  in  public  matters,  to 
regard  their  eternal  welfare,  and  to  place  everything  that  is  of  this  world 
below  the  duties  of  religion.  By  means  of  "the  observance  of  these  prin- 
ciples, it  is  allowable  for  Irishmen  to  seek  a  mitigation  of  their  afflictions. 

It  is  lawful  indeed  for  Irishmen,  as  for  men  in  other  nations,  to 
struggle  for  their  rights,  but  only  by  legitimate  means  ;  "  honesty 
must  govern  the  search  for  these  advantages,  for  it  is  wrong  to 
defend  a  cause,  however  just,  by  unjust  means."  And  among  un- 
just means  must  be  reckoned  "  not  only  every  act  of  violence,  but 
particularly  those  secret  societies  which,  under  the  pretence  of  f 
vindicating  rights,  evidently  tend  to  disturb  public  order."  The 
Bishops  are  therefore  exhorted,  as  long  as  the  danger  lasts, 
frequently  to  repeat  their  admonitions  to  all  Irishmen,  "  by 
virtue  of  the  sanctity  of  the  Catholic  name,  and  for  the  love 
of  the  country  itself,"  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  these 
societies,  which  can  never  procure  what  the  people  justly  de- 
mand, and  too  often  seduce  those  who  join  them  into  crime.  The 
next  paragraph  of  the  Letter,  with  its  very  unwelcome  ex- 
planation of  what  is  meant  by  being  "  Catholics,"  will,  one  cannot 
help  fearing,  look  to  the  Irish  faithful  —  perhaps  also  to  their 
pastors  —  very  like  a  veiled  sarcasm  on  the  part  of  the  Holy 
Father.  The  definition,  both  of  Catholicism  and  of  true  liberty, 
is  one  which  may  be  well  worthy  of  St.  Augustine,  but  the  pious 
Catholics  who  shoot  landlords  and  agents  from  behind  hedges  as 
they  are  returning  from  mass,  and  butcher  slumbering  households 
in  their  beds  at  dead  of  night,  are  probably  as  little  familiar  with 
the  treatise  De  Vera  Relujione  as  with  the  practices  it  inculcates. 
It  may  even  be  doubted  whether  they  are  as  well  acquainted  as 
they  ought  to  be  with  the  first  Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  though  they 
profess  to  reverence  his  memory  as  that  of  the  first  Pope.  This 
however  is  what  the  present  successor  of  St.  Peter  has  to  tell 
them,  and  again  we  say  that  they  will  do  wisely  to  listen  to  what 
he  says : — - 

As  Irishmen  make  it  their  boast,  and  not  without  reason,  to  be  styled 
Catholics,  which,  according  to  St.  Augustine's  interpretation,  means 
guardians  of  integrity  and  pursuers  of  justice  (De  Vera  Religione),  let 
them  show  themselves  worthy  of  the  name,  and  be  entitled  to  it  even 
while  defending  their  rights.  Let  them  remember  that  the  first  liberty  is 
to  be  exempt  from  crime  (St.  Augustine,  Tract  XLL),  and  let  them 
so  demean  themselves  in  their  whole  lives  that  none  of  them  incur  the 
penalties  of  the  law,  as  murderers,  as  thieves,  as  evil  speakers,  or  as  covetous 
of  the  goods  of  others  (i  Peter  iv.  15). 

This  is  excellent  advice  for  the  great  body  of  the  Irish  faithful, 
but  it  will  produce  little  effect  on  them,  as  far  as  they  are 
amenable  to  religious  influences  at  all,  unless  it  is  enforced  by 
the  teaching  of  their  local  pastors.  Of  this  the  Pope  is  evidently 
aware,  and  he  appears  also  to  have  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  too 
many  of  the  latter,  especially  "  the  younger  priests,"  are  not  much 
disposed  "  to  contribute  with  intelligence  and  zeal  to  the  preser- 
vation of  order."  He  does  not  of  course  say  this  in  so  many  words, 
but  we  need  hardly  read  between  the  lines  to  detect  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  a  pretty  plain  intimation  that  neither  their  teaching 
nor  their  example  has  been  what  it  should  have  been  in  this 
respect.  "  Inasmuch,"  observes  his  Holiness,  "  as  one's  intiu- 
euce  over  other  minds  depends  on  one's  own  reputation,  they 
[the  clergy]  must  strive  to  obtain  the  approbation  of  men  by  the 
dignity,  firmness,  and  moderation  of  their  acts  and  words,  and  do 
nothing  which  is  not  calculated  to  tranquillize  men's  minds."  How 
far  the  acts  and  words  of  such  prelates  as  Dr.  Croke  and  Dr. 
Nulty — to  say  nothing  of  the  inferior  clergy — have  served  to 
illustrate  the  letter  or  spirit  of  this  exhortation  it  might,  perhaps, 
be  thought  invidious  to  inquire.  That  the  younger  clergy  should 
be  trained  in  the  manner  indicated  by  the  Pope  is  of  greater 
practical  consequence,  but  is  rather  perhaps  to  be  desired  than  ex- 
pected. And  it  would  certainly  be  a  great  advantage  if  both  clergy 
and  people  could  be  brought  to  share  the  conviction  expressed 
by  his  Holiness  at  the  close  of  his  letter  to  the  Bishops 
that  the  English  Government  is  sincerely  anxious,  as  well  on 
grounds  of  justice  as  for  the  general  interests  of  the  Empire,  to 
do  its  best  for  the  welfare  of  Ireland.  That  is,  however,  the  pre- 
cisely opposite  conviction  to  what  the  leaders  of  the  "  National 
movement,"  clerical  and  lay  alike,  affect  to  entertain  about 
"  British  placemen." 
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The  Pope  concludes  with  the  assurauce  that,  "  cherishing 
this  hope,  he  shall  not  cease  to  aid  the  Irish  -with  his  counsels." 
We  can  hardly  cherish  a  better  hope  for  the  Irish  than  that 
they  may  be  disposed  to  attend  to  his  counsels.  But  they 
seem  at  present,  in  spite  of  their  "  boast  to  be  styled  Catholics," 
much  readier  to  listen  to  Mr.  Parnell  than  to  the  Pope.  If 
Saxon  heretics  are  apt  to  suspect  that  their  boasted  Catho- 
licism is  skin-deep,  and  has  fully  as  much  to  do  with  hatred 
of  England  as  with  devotion  to  the  Church,  they  have  only 
themselves  to  thank  for  it.  They  showed  little  deference  seven 
centuries  ago  to  the  Tope  who  first  handed  them  over  to  English 
rule  ;  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  they  will  be  more  deferential 
now  to  the  Pope  who  exhorts  them  for  their  own  sakes  to  submit 
to  it.  The  Bull  in  which  Adrian  IV.  bestowed  Ireland  on  Henry 
II.  describes  the  natives  of  that  island  as  "ignorant  and  savage 
tribes,"  to  whom  the  Christian  faith  was  as  yet  unknown.  Since 
then  they  have  enjoyed  for  seven  hundred  years  the  full  sunshine 
of  Christian  doctrine  and  worship,  in  the  form  most  approved  at 
Rome,  and  for  the  last  three  hundred  years — that  is,  since  Eng- 
land and  Rome  parted  company — they  have  professed  an  ardent 
attachment  to  it.  But  it  is  hardly  possible  to  cast  a  glauce  over 
the  Irish  news  in  the  Times  any  day  in  this  year  of  grace  1882 
without  feeling  that,  after  the  lapse  of  seven  centuries,  there  is 
still  a  terrible  truth  in  the  description  of  the  country  given  in 
Adrian's  Bull.  Ireland  is  still,  in  the  weighty  words  of  Adrian's 
latest  successor,  sullied  by  horrible  murders  and  abominable  crime. 


THE  MOORS  AND  THE  WEATHER. 

OF  all  the  wild  sports  in  favour  in  the  British  Isles  grouse- 
shooting  is  perhaps  most  of  a  lottery.  Undoubtedly,  next 
to  deer-stalking  or  fox-hunting  en  grand  seigneur  in  the  shires,  it 
is  the  most  costly.  Men  pay  fancy  rents  for  their  moors ;  they 
have  to  count  with  a  variety  of  unfavourable  contingencies  ;  and, 
above  all,  they  must  shoot  against  time  where  successful  driving 
is  difficult  or  has  not  yet  come  into  fashion.  With  the  exception 
of  some  of  the  most  northerly  Scotch  counties,  the  grouse  get  wild 
everywhere  in  a  very  few  weeks,  pack,  and  become  practically 
unapproachable.  So,  on  the  Twelfth  and  subsequently,  each  day 
is  of  consequence  if  the  sportsman  hopes  for  respectable  bags,  or 
dreams  of  getting  any  value  for  his  money.  At  best,  and  011  the 
most  moderate  estimate,  each  bird  is  calculated  to  cost  him  some- 
thing like  half  a  sovereign ;  and  that  when  the  London  markets 
may  be  glutted  in  the  second  week  of  the  season,  and  cheap  grouse 
may  be  figuring  conspicuously  in  the  bills  of  fare  of  the  second- 
class  City  restaurants.  The  sportsman  may  go  north  with  cheer- 
ful confidence  to  find  the  good  reports  of  his  keepers  amply  con- 
firmed. Coveys  may  be  abundant,  and  the  birds  in  each 
numerous ;  while  the  early  breeding  season  had  been  so  pro- 
pitious that  the  least  forward  of  the  broods  are  fit  for  the 
gun.  That  is  all  very  well,  so  far  as  it  goes;  but  it  makes 
the  sport  more  than  usually  a  matter  of  urgency,  since  there 
are  no  backward  coveys  to  come  forward  in  relays.  All  de- 
pends on  the  weather,  and  each  fleeting  day  is  invaluable.  Of 
course  the  most  irritating  calamity  that  can  befal  the  shooting 
tenant  is  confirmed  wet.  He  had  arranged  for  a  fairly  early  start 
on  the  morning  of  the  opening  day  ;  though,  if  he  be  of  mature 
years  and  ripe  experience,  he  will  not  think  of  taking  to  the  hill 
till  he  has  fortified  himself  leisurely  with  a  substantial  breakfast. 
Then  he  may  hope  that  the  birds,  having  settled  for  the  morning 
after  their  early  feed,  will  lie  well  with  the  scent.  But  the  par- 
ticular opening  day  we  have  imagined  shows  that  it  is  to  be  no 
question  of  scent  or  anything  of  the  kind.  The  spectacle  from  the 
window,  which  should  command  a  broad  stretch  of  country,  is  the 
reverse  of  exhilarating.  Sheets  of  rain  are  falling  steadily,  drifting 
fitfully  here  and  there  when  they  are  caught  in  the  passing  gusts 
of  wind  ;  and  there  is  that  indescribable  sense  of  heavy  wet  in  the 
atmosphere  which  augurs  that  there  is  little  prospect  of  the 
weather  clearing.  A  glauce  at  the  glass  confirms  the  most  dismal 
forebodings.  The  mercury  is  settling  down  in  the  tube  with  a 
deliberation  that  is  not  to  be  explained  by  the  quarter  of  the 
wind ;  and  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  go  to  breakfast  with  what 
appetite  you  may,  and  make  resolutions  to  possess  the  soul  in 
patience.  But  the  practice  of  patience  in  a  shooting-box  is  trying 
in  the  extreme ;  something  like  crossing  the  Atlantic  under  sail 
in  a  crippled  steamship,  iu  baffling  winds  and  on  dwindling 
rations.  The  gloom  of  the  low-drifting  clouds  is  reflected 
in  the  faces  of  the  keepers;  there  are  dismal  yelpings  from  the 
direction  of  the  kennels,  for  the  intelligent  inmates  had  been  ex- 
cited by  the  familiar  preparations,  and  the  disappointment  of  the 
dripping  morning  has  fallen  with  crushing  weight  upon  them. 
So  the  hours,  and  possibly  the  days,  drag  on.  All  the  time  you 
are  painfully  aware  that  the  birds  are  getting  stronger  and  wilder, 
and  that  these  lost  opportunities  are  never  to  be  recovered.  It  is 
out  of  the  question  to  settle  to  anything  by  way  of  distraction  ; 
the  lightest  book  becomes  a  burden ;  and  as  for  the  political  in- 
telligence in  the  newspapers,  it  is  even  more  flavourless  than  might 
be  expected  in  "the  silly  season."  Even  eating  and  drinking 
begin  to  pall,  and  the  consolations  of  tobacco  grow  stale  with  their 
abuse.  Nor  is  it  of  any  use  shaking  the  barometer,  for  the  mercury 
will  keep  sinking  ;  till  at  last  one  evening,  when  the  floods  are 
falling  a  trifle  more  heavily  than  usual,  there  is  a  perceptible  con- 
vexity on  the  surface  of  the  quicksilver.  The  next  morning  breaks 
brilliantly,  and  is  almost  cloudless.    The  sparrows  are  twittering 


on  the  roofs  of  the  straw-thatched  outbuildings,  and  the  grouse 
are  crowing  cheerily  in  response  to  the  melodious  bleatings  of  the 
draggled  flocks.  Of  course  you  must  turn  out  for  a  day's  shooting; 
human  nature  could  not  keep  within  doors  under  the  circum- 
stances. Yet  you  gain  little  speed  by  making  too  much  haste ; 
for  the  birds  would  seem  to  have  disappeared,  and  the  difficulties 
of  the  pedestrian  are  tremendous.  The  hills  "  will  hardly  walk"  ; 
the  smallest  burns  will  seldom  wade :  and  the  streamlets  have 
turned  into  raging  torrents,  and  in  most  cases  are  become  abso- 
lutely impassable.  So  that  eccentric  beats  must  be  devised  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  according  to  the  ephemeral  hydrography  of 
the  flooded  moors.  There  is  no  sort  of  scent ;  the  dogs,  fresh 
from  their  kennels  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  are  as  wild, 
as  the  rare  coveys  you  come  upon ;  the  walking  over  sloppy 
morasses  and  through  sinking  heather  is  exhausting  euough,. 
even  to  the  gillies,  whose  muscles  have  hardened  into  iron 
with  exercise ;  so  that  when  you  succeed  in  getting  a  shot 
at  moderate  range  it  is  something  like  even  betting  that  you 
miss  it.  And  the  odds  are  that  you  come  home  to  dinner  wet, 
weary,  and  utterly  disgusted  ;  scarcely  even  in  a  frame  of  mind  to- 
appreciate  the  beauties  of  cliffs  and  mountain  summits  washed  by 
the  rainfall,  and  burns  that  have  been  changed  into  foaming 
cataracts. 

But  for  a  companion  picture,  and  certainly  a  brighter  one,  we 
may  turn  to  the  circumstances  of  a  1 2th  of  August  like  this  last.. 
Undoubtedly  a  fine  day  in  the  Highlands  is  a  very  brilliant  and 
exhilarating  affair ;  yet  the  sportsman  may  easily  have  an  excess  of 
sunshine,  more  especially  if  he  has  been  training  for  the  moors  in 
Pall  Mall,  through  a  protracted  course  of  the  London  season.  His 
ground  may  be  mountainous,  or  it  may  be  monotonously  flat ;  and 
we  do  not  know  which  of  the  two  is  the  more  trying.  Perhaps, 
on  the  whole,  the  former.    Say  that  the  lodge  stands  picturesquely 

'  in  a  strath,  or  on  the  shores  of  a  little  lake,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  hills  more  or  less  lofty.  The  favourite  beats  are  up  side 
valleys  or  along  the  lower  slopes  of  steep  corries;  and  there 
is  hardly  a  square  yard  of  strictly  level  walking  on  all  the 
ground.  Before  the  guns  have  gone  a  couple  of  miles  from 
the  door  they  are  conscious  already  of  a  slight  strain  on  the  back 
sinews.  As  yet,  however,  it  is  comparatively  early  and  tolerably 
cool ;  the  sun  has  barely  shown  himself  over  the  hilltop,  and  the 
morning  breeze  is  still  rustling  in  the  heather  blossoms.  Another 
hour  or  two  and  the  breeze  has  dropped  altogether,  while  the  sun 
is  sloping  towards  the  zenith  of  his  daily  round,  and  beating  down 
upon  the  head  with  untempered  power.  Except  for  the  tiny  flies 
floating  in  the  stirless  air,  or  the  humble-bees  droning  about 
among  the  heather  flowers,  or  the  little  brooks  that  go  rippling 
by  with  a  tantalizing  murmur,  there  is  not  a  sign  of  movement 
anywhere.  Collar,  tie,  and  waistcoat  have  been  successively  cast 
aside — very  possibly  the  shooting  coat  has  followed.  The  nailed 
boots,  though  indispensable  on  the  slippery  slopes,  drag  more  and 
more  heavily  on  the  heated  feet.  The  very  gillies  and  keepers 
have  been  mopping  their  brows,  and  as  for  the  Southern  gentlemen 
they  are  bathed  in  perspiration.  The  "  wire  edge  "  has  long  since 
been  worked  off  the  dogs,  and  they  begin  to  slack  oft*  more  and 
more  languidly  iu  their  shortening  ranges.  It  is  well  for  the  setters 
that  there  is  water  in  abundance  to  cool  the  parched  tongues 
that  hang  out  of  the  corners  of  their  mouths.  The  gun, 
though  it  may  be  a  masterpiece  of  finished  workmanship,  is- 
getting  sensibly  heavier  in  the  barrels  and  presses  more  painfully 
on  the  aching  arms.  At  best  there  will  be  nothing  more  than  a 
suspicion  of  scent  here  and  there,  and  the  dogs  may  be  actually 
running  over  the  broods  that  cower  closely  in  the  heather.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  the  birds  sit  like  stones  when  you  do  find  them  ; 
experience  guides  you  to  the  more  likely  places,  somewhere  near 
the  edges  of  the  streams ;  and  with  persevering  work,  notwith- 
standing all  disadvantages,  the  bag  begins  to  mount  up  satisfac- 
torily. Nevertheless,  the  mostconscientious  ascetic  is  tempted  to  the 
folly  of  indulging  too  freely  in  draughts  of  water  corrected  by  spirits  \ 
and  the  keenest  sportsman  looks  wistfully  forward  to  the  hour  and 
the  spot  where  the  luncheon-baskets  await  him.  That  hour  of 
repose  would  be  far  more  enjoyable  were  it  not  for  the  knowledge 
that  you  must  soon  be  up  and  doing  again.  The  more  frugal  the 
fare,  and  the  more  restrained  the  indulgence  in  it,  the  better  will 
it  be  for  all  members  of  the  party  iu  the  long  run.  There  is  a 
time  for  everything,  and  at  luncheon  on  the  moors  champagDe 
and  Perigord  pies  are  misplaced  luxuries.  To  say  nothing  of 
handicapping  your  body  most  injuriously  when  the  frame  is  already 
sufficiently  weakened,  you  are  speedily  sensible  of  an  overpower- 
ing drowsiness.  The  jaw  drops  in  the  middle  of  a  disjointed 
remark,  the  pipe  slips  from  the  relaxing  teeth,  and  you  sink  back 
upon  the  heather  to  slumber,  and  perhaps  to  snore.  Forty  light 
winks  after  a  sandwich  or  two  and  some  whisky  and  water  are 
highly  beneficial,  and  you  pick  yourself  up  after  them  infinitely 
the  fresher.  But  the  heavy  sleep  that  follows  an  elaborate  meal 
leaves  permanent  torpidity  and  listlessuess  behind  it.  The  san 
seems  hotter  than  ever,  as  the  hills  are  become  steeper  and  higher. 

J  It  is  a  question  about  moving  to  the  more  distant  points,  and  you 
stand  speculating  as  to  whether  the  dogs  may  not  be  deceiving 
you.  You  are  inclined  to  decide  in  the  aifirmative.  Should 
a  whirring  covey  take  you  by  surprise,  it  is  likely  to  find  you  half- 
napping  on  your  legs ;  and  you  go  shooting  beneath  the  birds  that 

i  are  skimming  the  heather  before  you.  A  weak  walker,  or  one  out 
of  condition,  will  generally  find  in  these  circumstances  that  his 
shooting  and  his  pleasure  have  been  spoiled  for  the  day.  A  strong 
man,  it  is  true,  may  pull  himself  together  again ;  and  then  the 

;  shooting  towards  the  evening  hours  is  the  most  deadly  and  the 
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most  enjoyable.  There  is  less  sun  ;  there  is  shade  every  here  and 
there  ;  and  the  air  is  beginning  to  stir  again.  Consequently  there 
is  scent  enough  to  encourage  the  dogs;  and  the  fresh  relays  that 
have  been  slipped,  though  keen,  yet  take  things  quietly.  The  shooter 
has  got  his  second  strength  and  wind ;  and  he  handles  the  gun 
•with  growing  confidence  in  his  skill.  Happy  as  he  is,  he  is  cheered 
by  the  near  prospect  of  rest,  bath,  and  dinner  ;  and  if  he  had  the 
resolution  to  wear  a  muzzle  at  lunch,  at  dinner  he  will  be  amply 
rewarded.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  what  the  tourist 
calls  perfect  weather  is  anything  but  an  unmixed  boon  to  the 
grouse-shooter ;  and  if  he  had  his  way,  he  ought  gladly  to  com- 
pound for  clouds  and  gentle  breezes,  and  even  an  occasional  flying 
shower.  Were  it  not  indeed  for  the  shortness  of  the  days  and  the 
treachery  of  winter  weather  in  the  Highlands,  we  know  nothing 
preferable  to  shooting  in  a  "  black  frost,"  when  the  birds  will  sit 
so  as  to  give  you  a  few  brace  for  your  pains,  and  each  bird  that  is 
Mlled  is  in  prime  condition.  But  nineteen  sportsmen  out  of 
twenty  who  pay  fancy  rents  have  never  looked  upon  their  High- 
land shooting-grounds  in  December. 


HYDE  PARK  CORNER. 

WHEN  all  the  world  is  in  agreement  as  to  the  necessity  for 
a  change,  it  is  difficult  to  think  that  there  can  be  any 
very  sharp  dispute  over  the  precise  details  by  which  it  may  be 
accomplished :  and  as  no  spectacle  can  have  been  more  irri- 
tating to  the  impatient  traveller,  or  less  admirable  to  the 
lover  of  order,  than  the  congestion  of  traffic  at  Hyde  Park 
Corner  during  most  afternoons  of  the  season,  so  any  definite  step 
taken  with  an  honest  purpose  of  relieving  the  block  will  meet 
with  public  sympathy,  and  be  criticized  in  an  indulgent  spirit. 
Still  we  cannot  grudge  the  advantage  of  such  discussion  as  this 
question  received  from  the  debate  of  Saturday  week  in  the 
House  of  Commons  upon  the  vote  for  the  Royal  Parks  and 
Pleasure  Grounds.  The  time  for  action  has,  however,  come. 
"  Stand  not  upon  the  order  of  your  doing,  but  do  something 
and  that  quickly !  "  has  been  the  despairing  cry  uttered 
from  the  spot  in  question  by  those  who  would  fain  employ  the 
summer  hours  to  better  purpose  than  in  studying  the  endless 
diversity  of  vehicles  wedged  in  front  of  and  around  them,  or  in 
■wondering  at  the  leaden  monotony  of  the  great  Duke  towering 
in  rigid  attitude  above. 

For  our  own  part,  we  are  doubly  grateful  to  see  a  real  beginning 
made,  since  the  sad  experience  of  a  misbuilt  metropolis  has  long 
ago  taught  us  that  the  greater  discussion  there  may  be  beforehand 
as  to  any  public  improvement,  the  more  feebly  or  erroneously  it  is 
likely  to  be  carried  out  in  the  end.  And  in  this  particular 
case  we  have  already  expressed  a  general  approval  of  the  adopted 
scheme,  when  it  was  first  explained  to  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Mr.  Lefevre ;  while  further  consideration  has  evolved  no  reason 
for  a  change  in  our  opinion.  The  point  on  which  we  were 
doubtful — namely,  the  drop  of  the  ground — will,  we  believe,  be 
rectified  by  that  which  is  not  generally  to  the  taste  of  our  present 
rulers,  judicious  levelling  up.  Moreover,  a  suggestion  which  we  threw 
out  has  been  apparently  taken  up  by  general  consent,  and  there  ap- 
pears to  be  now  little  chance  of  the  Wellington  Statue  being  re- 
erected,  and  allowed  to  crush  the  fine  archway  in  its  new  position 
with  the  unsightly  burden  it  imposes  in  the  present.  Loid  Elcho 
pleaded  at  some  length  for  a  rival  plan  of  his  own  devising  ;  but, 
apart  from  a  somewhat  ghastly  surgical  parallel,  he  brought  forward 
little  proof  that  Mr.  Lefevre's  plan  would  not  succeed,  and  none  at 
all  that  his  own  would  do  so.  His  description  of  the  reservoir  being 
erected  in  all  its  utilitarian  horror — for  useful,  and  indeed  essen- 
tial, it  is  acknowledged  to  be — upon  the  most  conspicuous  site  of 
Hyde  Park  was  scarcely  more  appropriate  than  was  his  horror  at 
tracheotomy  when  badly  performed.  The  top  of  the  reservoir 
does  at  present  no  doubt  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  a  gasometer; 
but  the  most  utter  of  aesthetes  can  hardly  suppose  the  First  Com- 
missioner to  be  so  true  a  barbarian  as  to  follow  up  the  lead  thus 
given  him,  and  construct  a  vast  iron  cylinder  girt  by  sustaining 
columns  upon  the  high  ground  north  of  the  Serpentine.  There  was 
more  point  in  the  regret  that  the  re-making  of  this  corner  of 
the  Green  Park  in  order  to  unite  smoothly  the  differing  levels  of 
Piccadilly  and  Grosvenor  Place  will  necessitate  the  removal  of 
many  tine  trees,  and  that,  consequently,  St.  George's  Hospital  will 
be  thrown  more  open  than  it  is  now.  The  hospital  is  merely  a 
large  mass,  and  cannot  even  by  a  Londoner  be  described  as  archi- 
tecturally worth  seeing.  But  as  a  good  horse  cannot  be  of  a  bad 
colour,  perhaps  we  resent  ugliness  in  a  hospital  less  than  else- 
where, and  there  is  always  the  possibility  of  its  being  some  years 
hence  rebuilt  or  removed.  Even  as  it  is,  we  consider  the  advantage 
to  be  gained  is  worth  the  endurance  of  the  eyesore ;  and  that  great 
advantage  will  be  gained  was  scarcely  questioned,  even  by  irrecon- 
cilables  like  Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck  and  Mr.  Warton. 

There  are  few  traps  more  dangerous  than  the  obvious  mistakes 
of  an  adversary.  Mr.  Lefevre  was  so  much  elated  by  the  obvious 
incompleteness  of  Lord  Elcho's  argument,  and  by  the  quaint 
absurdity  of  his  bringing  forward  the  author  of  the  Temple  Bar 
Memorial  as  an  absolute  judge  of  the  beautiful  from  his  official 
position  as  President  of  the  Institute  of  Architects,  that  he  was  led 
to  court  the  most  ambitious  comparisons  for  his  own  scheme,  and 
to  flutter  his  modest  jackdaw  among  the  noblest  peacocks  of 
Greek  art.  The  Hyde  Park  Corner  alterations  will  certainly  result 
in  greater  convenience  to  the  public,  and  the  Wellington  Arch, 


without  the  Wellington  Statue,  will  probably  be  effectively  placed 
at  the  entrance  to  a  straight  avenue  down  Constitution  Hill,  while 
the  plots  of  garden  between  the  various  roads  will  be  too  large  for 
their  irregular  forms  to  be  any  real  eyesore.  But  we  cannot  accept 
his  implication  that  the  whole  will  rival,  if  indeed  it  does 
not  outshine,  the  buildings  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens ;  and 
we  are  sure  that  Mr.  Street,  to  whom  he  appealed  against  his 
official  successor,  would  have  been  the  first  man  to  repudiate 
so  grotesque  a  flight  of  administrative  imagination.  It  is  fair 
to  say  that  the  Greeks  had  a  magnificent  site  on  which  to 
build,  while  the  First  Commissioner  has  but  a  very  awkward 
corner  of  ground  to  develop  as  best  he  may.  But,  even  with 
every  allowance,  such  an  ambitious  comparison  is  dangerously 
provocative  of  criticism ;  and  we  cannot  but  remind  him  that 
many,  like  ourselves,  are  content  to  forget,  in  the  excellence  of  his 
intentions  and  the  value  of  the  result  he  aims  at,  much  that  is 
faulty  in  design,  and,  unless  altered  as  the  work  goes  on,  a  great 
deal  that  will  be  awkward  and  even  unsightly  in  execution. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  curve  of  the  road  that  is  to  skirt  the  new 
boundary  of  the  Green  Park.  This  would  be  more  noble  in  ap- 
pearance, and  would  be  a  far  more  natural  continuation  of  the 
southward  line  of  traffic  from  Hamilton  Place,  if  its  curve  were 
concave  instead  of,  a3  on  the  plan,  convex.  A  bold  concave  sweep, 
with  the  entrance  to  Constitution  Hill  about  the  centre,  and 
falling  naturally  into  the  straight  line  of  Halkin  Street  at  the 
lower  end,  would  perhaps  require  a  few  more  feet  of  the  Green 
Park,  but  would  create  a  Place  of  much  more  shapely  proportions. 
The  space  would  form  a  segment  of  a  great  circle,  and  admit  of 
really  symmetrical  and-  effective  treatment. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  one  great  London  improvement  without 
referring  to  another,  for  which  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  is  also,  though 
with  less  complete  originality,  responsible.  The  new  Public  Offices 
are  determined  upon  so  far  ?s  site  and  general  disposition  go, 
not  without  lights  from  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane's  Committee ;  but, 
as  the  details  of  the  plan  will  be  under  consideration  during 
the  winter,  we  would  express  a  hope  that  provision  may  after 
all  be  found  for  connecting  the  Mall  in  St.  James's  Park  with 
Charing  Cross.  We  have  already  spoken  our  mind  on  the  matter, 
and  we  fear  that,  with  Egyptian  ammunition  to  be  paid  for,  Par- 
liament may  not  be  bountiful  to  the  peaceful  works  of  architec- 
tural progress.  Yet  Mr.  Lefevre  must  not  forget  that  the  Acropolis 
was  raised  in  the  intervals  of  great  and  costly  wars. 


TWO  ITALIAN  GEOGRAPHERS. 

ITALY  has  of  late  years  asserted  her  right  to  rank  with  the 
countries  which  have  contributed  to  extend  the  field  of  geo- 
graphical knowledge.  The  recent  African  expedition  of  Manteucci 
and  his  companion  was  a  bold  and  successful  instance  of  practical 
exploration ;  and  a  number  of  books  of  travel  have  lately  appeared 
from  time  to  time  in  Italian,  and  already  form  the  nucleus  of  an 
original  national  literature  of  the  subject.  Among  the  most  recent 
Italian  authors  of  this  class  Signor  Perolari-Malmignati  deserves 
honourable  mention.  He  is  a  young  man  connected  with  the 
consular  service  of  his  nation  ;  and,  having  had  occasion  in  the 
course  of  his  official  duties  to  visit  Syria,  he  wrote  so  pleasant  and 
lively  an  account  of  the  Holy  Land  that  it  at  once  established  his 
claim  to  be  considered  a  popular  writer.  He  has  now  published  a 
volume  on  Peru  which  more  than  fulfils  the  promise  given  by  his 
Su  e  giu  per  la  Siria.  Although  it  contains  all  the  statistics  and 
information  which  can  be  desired,  these  are  conveyed  in  so 
amusing  and  unaffected  a  style  that  one  is  insensibly  led  on  from 
chapter  to  chapter,  and  learns  in  spite  of  oneself.  His  description 
of  the  voyage  from  Southampton  to  Lima  is  particularly  enter- 
taining. Amongst  the  passengers  were  two  or  three  families  be- 
longing to  the  aristocracy  of  Haiti.  One  old  negro  was  a  military 
man,  and  consequently  a  general ;  for,  as  a  certain  Italian  Consul 
stated  in  one  of  his  reports,  "  L'armee  est  composee  en  grande 
partie  d'officiers,  dont  la  plupart  sont  des  ge"neraux.''  Touching 
at  St.  Thomas,  the  general  manifested  the  greatest  anxiety  to  go 
ashore,  and,  on  his  return,  the  reason  was  apparent ;  he  had 
been  to  a  hatter's  to  get  his  tall  hat  ironed  up,  so  as  to  make 
a  properly  imposing  effect  when  landing  at  Port-au-Prince. 
On  the  Pacific  sea  route  from  Panama  to  Peru  the  travellers 
stopped  at  Guayaquil,  the  capital  of  the  little  Republic  of 
Ecuador.  Here  Signor  Malmignati  learnt  a  piece  of  original,  but 
eminently  practical,  political  economy : — "  As  we  walked  along  I 
complained  of  the  filthiness  of  the  streets ;  but  my  companion 
answered  that '  he  liked  dirt,  because  it  was  a  good  augury.'  '  A 
good  augury,'  I  asked, '  how  can  that  be  ?  '  '  Yes,  sir,'  he  replied, 
'  so  long  as  a  town  is  not  very  clean  and  not  very  civilized,  there 
is  plenty  for  the  industrious  foreigner  to  gain ;  but  when  the  in- 
habitants begin  to  sweep  their  streets  regularly,  to  lay  on  gas,  to 
put  plate  glass  in  front  of  the  shops,  there  is  an  end  to  all  great 
and  easy  profits.  That's  why  I  look  upon  dirt  with  anything  but 
an  unfavourable  eye.' "  Peru  contains  many  monuments  of  an 
early  civilization,  and  former  writers  have  given  such  ex- 
aggerated and  garbled  accounts  of  this  that  it  is  refreshing, 
as  well  as  instructive,  to  read  a  sensible  and  impartial  account 
of  what  the  kingdom  of  the  Incas  was  before  the  Spanish 
conquest.  The  word  Inca  signifies  sovereign  or  lord ;  and, 
according  to  tradition,  the  first  Inca  was  Manco  Capac,  son 
of  the  Sun,  and  married  to  his  own  sister,  a  custom  kept  up  by  all 
his  successors,  in  order  that  no  strange  blood  should  mingle  with 
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that  of  the  royal  race.  The  genealogy  of  the  Incas  counts  a 
dozen  nionarcks,  whose  reigns  extended  over  a  space  of  three 
hundred  years ;  but,  as  Manco  Capac  began  his  reign  with  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  the  Incan  chronology  must,  we  fear,  be 
regarded,  like  the  temper  of  Artemus  Ward's  kangaroo,  as 
"  onreliable."  "Who  and  what  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
Peru  were  before  the  Incan  invasion,  or  what  manner  of 
people  it  was  that  built  the  grand  temples  whose  ruins 
still  cover  the  land,  it  would  be  idle  to  discuss,  for  they 
have  left  neither  written  monuments  nor  popular  traditions 
behind  them.  The  city  of  Cuzco  was  the  heart  of  the  Iucan 
sovereignty,  at  once  the  capital  and  sacred  city  of  the  empire. 
Here  was  the  great  temple  of  the  Sun  with  its  magnificent  table 
of  gold  ornamented  with  precious  stones,  upon  which  was  depicted 
the  image  of  the  Deity  in  the  conventional  form  adopted  by  all  sun- 
worshippers  throughout  the  world — a  face  surrounded  by  rays.  Near 
this  temple  stood  another  dedicated  to  the  Moon,  the  next  important 
object  of  worship  to  the  Peruvians,  and  her  image  was  wrought 
in  a  corresponding  table  of  silver.  The  Inca,  like  the  Mikado  of 
Japan  in  former  days,  was  considered  as  a  divine  personage,  the 
living  representative  of  the  Sun-god  upon  earth,  and  received  ap- 
propriate honours.  The  blood  relations  of  the  Inca,  offspring  and 
descendants  of  his  numerous  concubines,  formed  the  nobility  and 
officials  of  the  Empire.  All  below  this  grade  were  ryots  of  the 
most  abject  type,  having  no  rights  nor  privileges  of  any  kind,  but 
simply  attached  for  life  to  the  soil  upon  which  they  happened  to  be 
horn,  and  compelled  to  marry  a  wife  of  the  State's  choosing  when 
they  arrived  at  a  certain  age.  The  art  of  writing  was  unknown 
to  the  Peruvians,  the  want  being  to  a  certain  extent  supplied  by 
the  cldpu,  a  series  of  coloured  strings  arranged  after  the  f  ashion  of 
a  fringe  upon  a  stouter  cord.  Knots  made  in  these  served  to  keep 
count  of  the  number  of  men  in  the  army,  of  expenditure,  and  other 
necessary  Government  statistics.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the 
Etruscans  made  use  of  a  similar  device,  and  the  coincidence  is  the 
more  remarkable  from  the  great  similarity  which  exists  between 
the  Etrurian  abd  ancient  Peruvian  pottery.  The  human  figures 
and  features  represented  on  this  pottery  leave  no  doubt  but  that 
the  Indians  of  Peru  at  the  present  day  are  identical  in  race  with 
the  subjects  of  the  Incas.  Speaking  of  the  natives,  Signor 
Malmiguati  records  a  singular  instance  of  fanaticism  in  one  of 
these  Indians.  In  the  spring  of  1848, the  euro  of  Yuatan  preached 
a  sermon  upon  the  life  and  martyrdom  of  St.  Laurence  in  so 
graphic  and  soul-stirring  a  style  that  one  of  his  flock,  persuaded 
that  if  he  imitated  the  exemplar}'  end  of  the  saint  he  would  go 
straight  to  Paradise,  furnished  himself  with  a  wooden  cross,  and 
having  betaken  himself  to  the  woods,  burnt  himself  to  death. 

The  ways  of  the  politicians  of  South  American  Republics  are 
too  mysterious  to  be,  as  a  rule,  of  deep  concern  to  European  readers, 
but  the  late  sanguinary  war  between  Peru  and  Chili  gives  a  fresh 
interest  to  Signor  Malinignati's  pages.  He  had  not  been  long  in 
the  country  before  he  witnessed  one  of  the  usual  methods  of 
bringing  about  Ministerial  changes  in  those  latitudes — namely, 
assassination.  The  victim  was  Sefior  Emmanuel  Pardo,  head  of 
the  richest,  most  powerful,  and  most  respectable  party  in  the 
State — the  so-called  civil  party  as  opposed  to  military  domina- 
tion. He  had  himself  occupied  the  post  of  President  of  the 
Republic  until  1S76,  and  the  civil  party,  not  being  able  to  re-elect 
him  on  the  expiration  of  his  presidency  (the  Constitution  not  per- 
mitting the  ,-sitne  person  to  serve  two  terms  in  succession),  elected 
General  Prado  in  his  place,  and  in  the  meantime  appointed 
Senor  Pardo  President  of  the  Senate,  in  which  high  post  he 
continued  to  exercise  a  most  potent  influence  on  the  Govern- 
ment. The  newly-appointed  President,  however,  was  not  con- 
tent with  being  the  mere  instrument  of  the  party  which  had 
nominated  him,  and  aspired  to  form  a  faction  of  his  own;  but  the 
civilists  were  too  strong  for  him,  aud  the  real  power  remained 
with  them,  while  the  Executive  Government  was  but  a  cipher. 
Thus  the  assassination  of  the  chief  of  the  dominant  party  was 
really  a  more  important  political  event  than  that  of  the  President 
of  the  Republic  itself  would  have  been.  The  latter  must  be 
absolved  from  all  complicity  in  the  murder,  although  his  political 
action  undoubtedly  inspired  the  rancour  which  instigated  the 
assassin  to  commit  the  foul  deed.  Such  murders,  however,  were 
nothing  new  in  Lima.  President  Balta  had  also  fallen  by  the  hand 
of  an  assassin,  and  Thomaso  Gutierrez,  who  had  made  himself 
Dictator  in  1872,  was  not  only  slain,  together  with  his  brothers,  but 
their  corpses,  after  being  treated  with  every  sort  of  indignity, 
were  burnt ;  and  so  wild  was  the  popular  fury  that  some  negroes  in 
the  crowd  actually  tore  off  the  half  roasted  flesh  and  ate  it,  as  their 
cannibal  ancestors  would  have  done  with  the  bodies  of  their  enemies. 
Of  the  war  between  Chili  and  Peru,  Signor  Malmiguati  was  him- 
self a  spectator  ;  the  origin  of  this  disastrous  strife  and  its  lament- 
able consequences  for  Peru,  whose  army  and  navy  were  almost 
annihilated  in  the  struggle,  are  well  enough  known  from  com- 
paratively recent  newspaper  accounts.  The  secret  of  the  easy 
victory  of  the  Chilians  is  thus  explained  by  the  author: — 
"  The  entry  of  the  Chilian  troops  was  admirable  for  its  order, 
discipline,  and  the  self-command  displayed  by  the  men.  Not  a 
cry  was  raised  nor  a  gesture  made  ;  they  might  have  been  battalions 
returning  from  drill.  What,  however,  was  especially  striking 
was  the  martial  and  European  aspect  of  the  Chilians,  so  different, 
I  regret  to  say,  from  the  Indian  soldiers  of  Peru,  who,  though 
dressed  and  armed  in  European  fashion,  look  little  better  than 
apes.  '  But  these  are  men  like  ourselves  ! '  cried  out  a  marine  on 
board  the  Garibaldi.  This  exclamation  explained  the  victories  of 
Chili."  Still  the  ruin  of  Peru,  though  great  and  terrible,  is  not,  Signor 


Malmignati  thinks,  irreparable,  for  she  always  has  left  the  advan- 
tages of  her  climate  and  the  inexhaustible  riches  of  her  soil.  If  at 
the  cost  of  some  sacrifices  the  Peruvians  would  get  rid  as  soon  as 
possible  of  the  invaders,  and  if  when  they  have  reacquired  their 
independence  they  would  grow  accustomed  to  pay  more  respect  to 
the  law  and  constitution,  and  devote  themselves  more  to  industry 
and  the  preservation  of  order — in  short,  if  they  knew  how  to  profit 
by  the  lesson  of  misfortune  which  has  been  taught  them — there 
might  still  be  a  prosperous  future  for  their  country. 

A  very  different  sort  of  book  is  Signor  Falcucci's  monograph  upon 
the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Pentapolis  of  Jordan,  better  known  as  the 
"  Cities  of  the  Plain."  Starting  with  the  assumption  that  Sodom, 
Gomorrah,  Admah,  and  Zeboim  were  destroyed  by  natural  causes 
— a  volcanic  eruption  accompanied  by  an  earthquake — the  author 
has  collected  together  such  ample  materials  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  question  that  his  work  forms  the  completest 
treatise  on  this  region  yet  published.  However  much  we  may 
differ  from  his  conclusions,  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  im- 
portance of  the  evidence  which  he  has  brought  to  hear  upon 
the  subject  from  physical  geography,  geological  research,  works 
of  travel,  and  ancient  history  and  documents.  Apart  from  the 
interest  attaching  to  it  from  the  Bible  narrative,  the  Dead 
Sea  has  always  been  an  object  of  scientific  curiosity  from  the 
strange  phenomena  which  it  presents.  The  intense  saltness  and 
bitterness  of  its  waters ;  its  depth,  varying  from  thirteen  to 
thirteen  hundred  feet ;  the  asphalte  wells  which  abound  along  its 
shores ;  and,  above  all,  the  fact  that  it  receives  the  copious  waters 
of  the  Jordan  and  the  rivulets  from  the  mountains  of  Palestine 
and  Moab  on  either  side  without  possessing  any  apparent  outlet  for 
them,  and  without  exhibiting  any  variation  in  its  level — all  these 
combine  to  render  the  salt  lake  of  Palestine  one  of  the  strangest 
problems  in  the  world.  The  question  of  the  origin  of  these  in- 
ternal seas  or  salt  lakes  has,  indeed,  long  occupied  the  attention  of 
physical  geographers ;  the  explanation  most  generally  received  is 
that  they  were  formerly  connected  with  the  ocean,  and  were  left,  so 
to  speak,  stranded  by  subsequent  upheavals  or  other  geological  dis- 
turbances. This  theory,  originating  with  the  ancient  philosophers, 
was  endorsed  by  Buffon  and  Pallas,  and  even  found  favour  with 
Humboldt.  More  modern  research  has  proved  the  hypothesis  to 
be  false,  and  has  shown  that,  while  the  presence  of  natural  salt 
in  the  vicinity  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  intense  saltness  of 
the  waters  of  the  lake,  evaporation  will  explain  the  constancy 
of  their  level.  In  the  case  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  absence  of  any 
former  connexion  with  the  Red  Sea  is  proved  by  various  consider- 
ations; 1,  the  absence  of  any  post-nummulitic  deposits  of  oceanic 
origin ;  2,  the  absence  on  the  surface-soil  of  the  Arabah  of  any 
marine  fossils ;  3,  the  fluvial  origin  of  the  post-Eocene  deposits  of 
the  Arabah ;  4,  the  absence,  chemically  proved,  of  silver  in  the 
waters  of  the  Dead  Sea,  while  it  exists  in  those  of  the  Ocean  ;  as 
well  as  other  grave  differences  in  their  composition.  The  account 
given  in  Genesis  undoubtedly  points  to  the  fact  that  the  destroyed 
cities  of  the  Pentapolis  actually  occupied  a  part  of  what  is  now  the 
southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea: — "All  these  were  joined  together 
in  the  Vale  of  Siddim,  which  is  the  Salt  Sea  " — that  is  to  say, 
"  which  is  now  "  (at  the  time  of  writing  the  passage)  '*'  the  Salt 
Sea,"'  because,  if  it  had  been  so  at  the  time  of  the  history,  it  could 
not  have  been  a  battle-field,  and  would  not  have  been  spoken  of  as 
a  vale.  Just  before  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  it 
evidently  formed  a  continuation  of  the  Jordan  plain  : — "  And  Lot 
lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  beheld  all  the  plain  of  Jordan,  that  it  was 
well  watered  everywhere,  before  the  Lord  destroyed  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  even  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  like  the  land  of  Egypt, 
as  thou  comest  into  Zoar."  Signor  Falcucci  also  cites  the  Biblical 
account  of  the  smoke  ascending  as  from  a  furnace,  and  of  the  ex- 
istence of  slime  {i.e.  asphalte)  pits  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  point- 
ing to  the  working  of  natural  agencies  of  volcanoes  and  earthquakes 
in  the  catastrophe.  The  contention  that  the  ground  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Dead  Sea  is  volcanic  is  borne  out  by  various  other 
physical  considerations : —  1,  the  numerous  large  and  deep  clefts  and 
dislocation  of  the  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood,  exactly  similar 
to  those  found  in  other  regions  which  have  been  subject  to  erup- 
tions and  earthquakes  ;  2,  the  rare  occurrence  of  earthquakes  in 
non-volcanic  regions,  and  their  frequency  and  violence  in  Syria  and 
Palestine.  If  the  Salt  Lake  now  occupies  the  site  of  the  ruined 
cities,  whether  their  destruction  was  natural  or  supernatural,  it  is 
obvious  that  no  ruins  of  them  can  exist  upon  its  shores.  De  Saulcy 
claims  to  have  discovered  ruins  with  names  suggestive  of  the 
Pentapolis  at  the  northern  end,  but  the  researches  of  subsequent 
travellers  have  not  confirmed  his  views.  Zoar,  on  the  contrary, 
the  only  one  of  the  five  cities  which  was  spared,  is  spoken  of  as 
still  existing  by  the  early  Latin  and  Byzantine  geographers,  and 
is  mentioned  as  late  as  the  thirteenth  century  by  Edrisi  and 
Abulfeda. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  prove  from  history  and  geography 
that  the  destruction  of  the  Cities  of  the  Plain  was  due  to  natural 
agencies  alone,  and  not  to  a  Divine  judgment,  the  author  finally 
seeks  to  show  that  this  conclusion  should  be  accepted  in  the 
interests  of  morality  itself.  His  arguments,  which  are  supported  by 
quotations  from  the  most  heterogeneous  sources,  from  the  early 
fathers  of  the  Church  down  to  Voltaire,  are  certainly  ingenious, 
but  scarcely  such  as  can  be  reproduced  here.  As  regards  the 
pillar  of  salt  into  which  Lot's  wife  was  turned,  the  author  con- 
jectures that  the  existence  of  a  natural  feature  resembling  a  human 
figure  may  have  given  rise  to  the  legend.  It  is  at  least  a  singular 
coincidence  that  Messrs.  Palmer  and  Drake  discovered  on  the  east 
coast  of  the  Dead  Sea  a  rock  bearing  a  striking  resemblauce  to  a 
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female  figure,  and  still  called  by  the  Arab3  Bint  cn  nebi  Lut, 
"  The  Prophet  Lot's  daughter,"  and  the  travellers  add  the  signi- 
ficant fact  that  amongst  the  Moabite  Arab  tribes  the  same  word 
is  used  for  "  daughter"  and  "  wife."  Signor  Falcucci's  book 
will  hardly  carry  conviction  to  every  reader ;  but  it  is  at  any  rate 
a  learned  and  exhaustive  treatise,  and  speaks  well  for  Italian 
scholarship  and  geographical  research. 


REVIEWS. 


SPEECHES  OF  KEISTO  DAS  PAL.* 

KRISTO  DAS  PAL  has  been  honourably  mentioned  in  Sir 
Richard  Temple's  Men  and  Events  of  My  Time  in  India,  lie 
is  there  described  as  a  fluent  speaker,  ready  in  debate,  extremely 
well  informed,  who  discharged  the  functions  of  Her  Majesty's 
Opposition.    What  is  still  more  remarkable,  he  is  credited  by  Sir 
Richard  with  "  more  force  of  character  than  any  native  of  Bengal." 
The  Tolume  before  us  is  the  record  of  speeches  delivered  and 
minutes  written  between  the  years  1867  and  1881.    Kristo  Das 
Baboo  received  a  good  education  in  one  of  the  Presidency  institu- 
tions, began  life  by  writing  for  the  press,  and  has  done  much  good 
service  to  his  fellow-countrymen  and  to  the  State  in  the  local 
Legislature — that  is  to  say,  in  the  Bengal  Council,  a  body  quite 
separate  from  and  independent  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  the 
'Viceroy.    The  Bengal  Council  dates  from  the  year  1862,  when 
Lord  Canning  substituted  for  the  earlier  institution  of  Sir  Charles 
Wood  and  Lord  Dalhousie  a  more  comprehensive  sort  of  senate 
to  which  eminent  English  merchants  and  high-caste  Rajas  found 
admission,  while  at  the  same  time  he  conceded  certain  legislative 
powers  to  the  subordinate  Governments  of  Bombay,  Bengal,  and 
Madras.    It  must  not  be  imagined,  however,  that  the  Legislative 
Council  of  the  Viceroy  is  a  sort  of  Upper  House,  that  criticizes, 
rejects,  or  confirms  Bills  sent  up  by  the  three  subordinate  bodies. 
The  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal,  subject  to  the  confirmation 
or  the  veto  of  the  Viceroy  alone,  presides  over  his  own  legis- 
lative body,  which  is  composed  usually  of  a  few  experienced 
Civil  Servants,   the  Advocate-General  of  Bengal  who  is  the 
leader  of  the  Bar  of  the  High  Court,  two  English  merchants, 
and  at  least  as  many  natives,  who  are  supposed  to  represent  the 
interests  of  the  Hindu  .and  the  Mohammedan  communities  or  the 
views  of  the  landholders  of  Bengal.    In  this  assembly  members  i 
get  on  their  legs  to  speak.    It  is  characteristic  of  Lord  Canning  to 
have  insisted  that  the  members  of  his  own  or  the  Viceregal 
Council  should  deliver  their  orations  sitting  round  a  semi-circular 
table.  He  had  had  some  unpleasant  experience  of  a  fervid  style  of 
eloquence,  aided  by  gesticulation  and  a  considerable  swaying  of 
the  body,  which  in  the  older  Council  had  appealed  to  popular  feel- 
ings and  vulgar  prejudices,  and  he  was  sagacious  enough  to  know 
that  although  it  is  impossible  entirely  to  banish  nonsense  from 
any  assembly  whatever,  it  is  possible  to  confine  it  within  narrow 
limits.    But  for  the  work  before  us  we  are  confined  to  speeches  de- 
livered in  the  local  council  or  at  public  dinners,  or  occasions  when 
for  some  great  crisis  all  classes  muster  in  the  Town  Hall  of  Cal- 
cutta to  pass  resolutions,  to  present  addresses,  or  to  subscribe 
money.  Some  journalists  have  hinted  mysteriously  at  the  wonderful 
discoveries  that  might  be  made  if  the  haughty  and  insular  English- 
man could  only  get  at  the  inside  of  a  native's  mind ;  how  it  would 
help  the  British  statesman  to  know  exactly  what  a  leader  of 
Hindus  or  Mohammedans  thought  about  taxation,  conquest,  border 
warfare,  caste,  the  advance  of  Russia,  or  the  attitude  of  the  Porte. 
Others,  again,  possibly  imagine  that  the  discourses  of  a  well- 
educated  native  cannot  help  forming  a  sort  of  link  between  the 
literature  of  ancient  and  modern  times.    His  speeches  ought  to 
bring  into  juxtaposition  a  couplet  from  Manu  and  a  maxim  from 
Burke,  or,  by  some  novel  combination,  conceptions  proper  to  writers 
educated  solely  on  the  flexible  Sanskrit  and  the  polished  Persian 
would  be  unfolded  and  clothed  appropriately  in  nineteenth-centurv 
English.    Any  such  anticipations  will  certainly  not  be  fulfilled  by 
this  record.    As  Dickens  tells  us  in  Nicholas  Niclcleby  that  the 
"  African  Swallower  "  at  Mr.  Crummles's  supper  looked  and  spoke 
remarkably  like  an  Irishman,  so  we  may  say  that  Kristo  Das 
Baboo  reasons,  debates,  and  delivers  himself  very  much  like  an 
intelligent  Englishman.    We  may  go  further  and  say  that  this 
gentleman  has  bettered  his  instruction,  and  that  many  a  Topi- 
walla  (i.e.  one  who  wears  a  hat)  would  be  glad  if,  on  a  plat- 
form or  at  a  Board,  he  could  display  the  same  fluency  of  dic- 
tion, command  of  argument,  versatility,  and  fecundity  of  resource. 
Naturally  here  and  there  is  found  a  fragment  of  social  or  re- 
ligious prejudice,  and  once  or  twice  the  speaker  seems  inclined  to 
flourish  the  banner  of  the  Perpetual  Settlement  with  a  sort  of 
intimation  that,  by  the  well-known  measure  of  Lord  Cornwallis 
the  Zemindars  of  Bengal  are  secured  against  all  future  taxation 
whatever.     But,  generally  speaking,  this  compilation  is  dis- 
tinguished by  earnestness,  lucidity,  and  amplitude  of  detail.  A 
large  portion  of  the  debates  have  but  a  passing  or  local  interest 
and  some  of  them  could  only  by  analogy  evoke  any  sympathy  at 
such  kindred  places  as  Allahabad  or  Lahore.  How  licences  should 
be  issued  to  the  proprietors  of  warehouses  for  storing  jute- 
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whether  fires  are  more  numerous  in  Calcutta  proper  or  iu  its 
suburbs  ;  whether  the  cost  of  boundary  pillars  should  be  borne  by 
the  Government  or  by  the  owners  of  estates  ;  does  alluvial  Bengal, 
with  its  copious  rainfall  and  its  network  of  rivers,  really  stand  in 
need  of  costly  irrigation  works  ;  how  it  is  that  the  improvements 
of  Calcutta,  though  highly  beneficial  to  sanitation,  had  cost  such 
a  large  sum,  and  whether  4,000  or  2,000  or  1,500  gallons  of 
water  ought  to  be  sold  to  householders  for  one  rupee ;  in  what 
way  occupancy  rights  should  be  defined  and  occupancy  tenures 
should  be  sold  ;  how  the  judicial  machinery  is  to  be  set  in  motion 
at  the  instance  of  tenants  who  desire  to  have  their  rents  fixed  for 
a  term  of  years ;  what  text-books  are  best  for  English  and  what 
for  vernacular  schools ;  and  whether  tramways  in  the  streets  of 
Calcutta  would  cause  more  vibration  than  ordinary  vehicles — on 
these  and  numerous  other  questions  the  speaker  shows  a  mastery 
of  the  main  points  which,  whether  his  judgment  be  right  or 
wrong,  excites  our  admiration,  and  must  have  materially  influenced 
and  helped  the  whole  course  of  domestic  legislation. 

We  have  said  that  in  some  places  the  sentiments  may  be 
coloured  by  native  irresolution  or  self-interest,  and  it  is  well  known 
that  a  late  energetic  and  plain-spoken  ruler  of  Bengal  once  in- 
cluded Kristo  Das  and  his  supporters  in  a  censure  on  seditious  and 
disloyal  journals.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  instances  where 
the  speaker  boldly  discards  caste  and  its  trammels,  native  credulity 
and  organized  obstruction,  and  speaks  in  language  which  English 
statesmen  and  reformers  would  not  disdain.  Every  Anglo-Indian 
administrator  knows  how  difficult  it  was  to  persuade  Bengalis  to 
vaccinate  and  not  to  inoculate  their  children.  The  Anti- Vaccina- 
tion clique  in  England  will  be  perplexed  and  exercised  on  finding 
that  a  Hindu  member  of  the  Legislative  Council  considers  "  com- 
pulsory vaccination  a  legitimate  corollary  of  the  Inoculation  Pro- 
hibition Act.  '  It  is  true  that  the  latter  Act  was  not  passed  till 
1865,  and  that  up  to  1880  vaccination  in  Calcutta  was  in  theory 
voluntary  ;  but  the  medical  authorities  were  able  under  a  paternal 
Government  to  bring  such  moral  pressure  on  the  population  that 
vaccination  became  a  certainty.  Even  so  stiff  and  orthodox  a 
Hindu  as  the  late  Raja  Radhakant  Deb,  the  leader  of  the  Dharma,  as 
opposed  to  the  Brahma  Sabha,  had  declared  himself  in  favour  of 
vaccination,  and  a  lamentable  instance  of  the  folly  of  disregarding 
wholesome  precautions  was  experienced  by  the  braziers  of  a  cer- 
tain quarter  who  held  out  against  the  new  ticca,  or  mark,  and 
were  decimated  in  consequence.  In  regard  to  a  kindred  subject, 
the  Contagious  Diseases  Act — for  animals,  we  should  explain,  and 
not  for  men — the  conscience  of  this  legislator  was  more  tender. 
The  reasons  for  such  a  law  had  not  been  given  at  sufficient  length ; 
the  penalty  of  500  rupees  or  50/.,  to  be  imposed  on  owners  for  failure 
to  give  notice  of  infection,  was  too  summary  and  severe ;  and  the 
Bill  was  so  worded  as  to  alarm  good  Hindus  by  including  or  per- 
mitting the  slaughter  of  cows.  We  agree  with  the  speaker  in 
thinking  that  Civil  Assistant-Surgeons  cannot  always  be  expected  to 
perform  the  duties  of  veterinary  surgeons,  or  to  grant  certificates 
about  animals  on  which  policemen  could  act.  But  in  the  interior, 
educated  Englishmen  are  expected  to  do  everything,  and  the 
typical  surgeon  of  Bengal  may  prescribe  for  cholera  at  eight  o'clock, 
cut  off  legs  and  arms  at  eleven,  and  order  a  trip  to  Rangoon  or  to 
Darjeeling  as  a  cure  for  dyspepsia  in  the  afternoon.  Land  Bills 
and  Arrears  Bills  are  familiar  enough  to  Bengal  administrators, 
and  it  is  significant  that  in  an  Act  of  1878  providing  for 
the  settlement  of  rents,  Lord  Salisbury's  celebrated  Amendment 
appears  to  have  been  anticipated,  or,  more  correctly,  not  to  have 
been  needed  at  all.  There  were  class  interests  at  that  time 
in  Bengal,  whose  exponents  lacked  neither  ability  nor  determina- 
tion ;  but  it  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  the  purest  patriot 
that  the  application  to  have  rents  settled  judicially  should  be  the 
act  of  the  tenant  alone.  The  vulgar  and  low  maxim  of  s.iuce  for 
the  goose  is  still  in  force  in  our  benighted  Indian  dependency,  and 
it  was  there  expressly  enacted  that  both  the  Zemindar  and  the  Ryot 
might  have  recourse  to  the  Revenue  Courts,  and  that  no  class  was 
barred.  Advanced  reformers,  who  are  always  screaming  with  de- 
light when  they  see  a  downtrodden  and  oppressed  population  show- 
ing signs  of  national  feeling  of  any  kind,  bad  or  good,  will  be 
astounded  to  hear  that  that  very  barbarous  and  feudal  custom,  the 
law  of  entail,  finds  many  advocates  amongst  the  native  gentry,  and 
Kristo  Das  Pal,  the  champion  of  the  Opposition,  was  on  one  occa- 
sion called  to  order  by  the  President  for  having  wandered  from  his 
subject  and  hinted  at  the  propriety  of  introducing  this  obsolete 
law  for  landed  property  into  Bengal.  In  point  of  fact,  a  Raj  or 
Principality,  of  which  there  are  specimens  in  many  of  our  pos- 
sessions, does  descend  to  the  eldest  son ;  but  the  vast  majority  of 
inherited  lauded  estates  are  divided  equally;  and  no  one  who 
knows  anything  of  the  Bengal  Presidency  will  deny  that  the  law 
of  subdivision,  whatever  may  be  its  advantages,  has  also  produced 
some  great  counterbalancing  ills. 

When  carried  away  by  the  excitement  of  a  tumultuous  meetino- 
in  the  Town  Hall  some  twelve  years  ago,  Kristo  Das  could  not  resist 
the  temptation,  not  uncommon  with  educated  Bengalis,  of  calling  for 
a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  how  there  was  a  financial  deficit 
in  a  time  of  profound  peace.  By  this  time  the  speaker  has 
probably  discovered  that  Royal  Commissions  cost  a  good  deal  of 
money,  and  involve  the  appointment  of  independent  Englishmen 
who  may  talk  and  write  a  good  deal  of  nonsense  while  learning 
their  Indian  lesson,  and  fall  into  blunders  of  which  an  unpassed 
subaltern  would  be  ashamed.  There  is  hardly  a  grievance  in  India 
for  which  an  exponent  may  not  be  found  in  or  out  of  the  service, 
and  which  cannot  be  remedied  by  local  agency  if  proper  means  be 
taken  to  work  it.    On  a  similar  and  more  recent  occasion,  the 
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speaker  extolled  the  blessed  memory  of  John  Company,  and  ex- 
pressed a  hope  of  being  pardoned  for  wishing  to  see  those  days  back. 
The  exigencies  of  local  topics,  such  as  tramways,  burning  ghauts, 
arrears  of  rent  and  surveys,  combined  with  the  exercise  of  some 
tact,  have  prevented  the  speaker  from  soaring  into  what  the  first 
Lord  Ellenborough  called  the  high  sentimental  latitudes ;  but  it 
so  happened  that,  just  at  the  time  when  Sir  A.  Eden  succeeded  to 
the  office  of  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal,  a  great  question  about 
provincial  works  and  provincial  taxation  was  discussed  in  Council. 
This  admitted  of  an  historical  retrospect  as  to  the  part  which 
Bengal  Proper  had  taken  in  supporting  the  financial  burden  of  an 
Empire  which  very  soon  spread  beyond  the  Subhaurekha  or  the 
Kurumnassa  rivers.  It  is  much  too  long  to  analyse,  but  for 
mastery  of  figures  and  for  marshalling  of  arguments  it  strikes  us 
as  a  very  forcible  though  not  unanswerable  speech.  We  share  the 
opinion  there  incidentally  expressed  .about  the  Salt  Tax.  It  may 
be  very  right  to  equalize  the  duty  on  this  necessary  of  life  all  over 
India,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  it  is  a  tax  which  no  body  of 
natives  ever  objects  to  pay,  which  involves  no  vexatious  inter- 
ference or  harassing  inquiry,  and  which  is  paid  by  a  community 
composed  of  all  orders  and  classes,  who  are  practically  ignorant  of 
the  fact  of  their  payment.  The  necessity  for  an  annual  holiday  at 
the  Hindu  festival  of  the  Durga  Pooja,  which  occurs  at  varying 
dates  between  the  middle  of  September  and  the  middle  of  Octqber, 
is  well  argued  out  in  a  long  minute.  Government  offices  are 
closed  at  a  comparatively  dull  period  of  the  year;  Hindus,  largely 
employed  in  public  and  private  service,  are  enabled  to  revisit 
their  homes ;  all  classes  benefit  by  relaxation  from  work  and 
opportunity  for  change,  and  none  but  a  Gradgrind  would  wish  to 
curtail  a  privilege  highly  valued  and  long  enjoyed  with  the  least 
possible  inconvenience  to  the  State. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  a  perusal  of  this  book  is 
that  in  Bengal  certainly,  and  Sir  Richard  Temple  admits  in  some 
other  Provinces  of  the  Empire,  the  educated  classes  are  enlisted  on 
tbe  side  of  British  rule  and  law.  There  may  be  a  good 
deal  of  petulant,  ill-directed,  and  silly  criticism  in  the  smaller 
local  journals  about  the  action  of  Government  in  laying  on 
taxes,  or  on  the  mal-administration  and  errors  of  Magistrates  and 
Collectors  in  particular  cases.  But  we  are  tolerably  certain  that 
no  influential  Zemindar  in  all  Bengal,  Behar,  or  Orissa,  and  no 
educated  Bengali  engaged  in  either  commerce,  literature,  or 
journalism,  is  ever  actively  disloyal,  or  seriously  dreams  of  the 
restoration  of  a  Mohammedan  Nawabi  or  a  Hindu  Raj  in  the 
Lower  Provinces.  To  rise  with  the  growth  and  spread  of 
enlightened  principles,  and  to  share  with  Englishmen  in  the 
higher  employments  and  rewards  which  the  Government  of  the 
Queen  has  now  to  offer,  ought  henceforth  to  be  the  goal  of  honour- 
able native  ambition.  The  'Times  has  lately,  in  a  leader  marked 
by  amusing  ignorance  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Hindu  intellect, 
informed  its  readers  that  for  the  first  time  in  history  a  native 
judge  has  been  thought  worthy  to  officiate  as  Chief  Justice  of  the 
High  Court  of  Calcutta.  Such  men  as  Roinesh  Chandra  Mittra, 
C.J.,  and  Kristo  Das  Tal  fully  justify  the  anticipations  of  Lord 
William  Bentinck,  Macaulay,  Cameron,  Dr.  Duff,  and  Trevelyan, 
in  the  battle  waged  more  than  forty  years  ago.  With  this  example 
to  guide  and  animate  the  rising  generation,  the  British  Govern- 
ment may  possibly  afford  to  despise  the  nonsense  of  correspondents 
of  the  vernacular  press  who  gravely  tell  us  that  one  magistrate 
smote  a  venerable  Moulavi  and  tore  his  sacred  beard,  while 
another  ruthlessly  robbed  a  helpless  widow  of  her  only  means 
of  subsistence — a  couple  of  milch  goats  and  half  a  dozen  plan- 
tain trees. 


MCCARTHY'S  EPOCH  OF  REFORM.* 

E  trust  that  we  shall  not  be  suspected  of  any  illiberality 
when  we  say  point-blank  that  the  selection  of  the  author  of 
this  book  on  the  part  of  the  managers  of  the  series  appears  to 
have  been  a  great  mistake.  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  is  a  very 
agreeable  and  accomplished  writer  ;  he  has  made  the  period  his 
own  in  a  book  against  which  the  worst  thing  that  can  be  said  is 
that  it  is  written  somewhat  too  much  cur  rente  calamo ;  and  he  has 
in  his  own  way  the  reputation  of  being  a  moderate  and  fair-minded 
politician.  But  then  that  way  is  a  very  peculiar  way.  In  general 
politics  Mr.  McCarthy  is  a  Radical  of  the  Radicals  ;  in  particular 
Irish  politics  it  is  needless  to  say  that  he  is  of  the  class  of  Home 
Ruler  which,  scratched  a  little,  exhibits  tbe  Nationalist.  Now 
strong  and  peculiar  political  views  are  perhaps  no  great  draw- 
back in  a  history  written  on  a  considerable  scale,  provided  that 
the  writer  is  honest.  Gibbon  and  Lingard,  to  take  shining 
examples  of  two  different  types  of  historian,  were  both  strongly 
prejudiced  on  some  of  the  subjects  on  which  they  wrote,  and  the 
work  of  the  one  is  never,  the  work  of  the  other  not  very  soon, 
likely  to  lose  its  value.  But  then  Gibbon  and  Lingard  wrote  for 
adult  readers,  and  in  such  a  fashion  that  they  were  able  and  were 
almost  bound  to  give  premisses  as  well  as  conclusions.  Mr. 
McCarthy,  in  bis  present  book,  can  give  little  but  the  latter,  and 
the  book  itself  is  destined  for  purposes  of  education,  and  to  be 
read  by  those  who  are  destitute  both  of  the  necessary  information 
and  of  the  necessary  maturity  of  judgment  to  enable  them  to  cor- 
rect the  bias  of  the  author.    For  the  purpose  of  writing  such  a 
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book  it  is  not  too  rash  to  say  that  a  person  politically  prejudiced 
as  to  its  subject,  no  matter  on  what  side,  is  unfitted. 

These  remarks  would  be  fully  justified  if  they  were  made  with  no 
more  knowledge  of  the  book  than  is  supplied  by  its  title-page,  for 
a  history  destined  for  purposes  of  education  is  in  exactly  the 
same  case  as  C.Esar's  wife — its  political  impartiility  must  be  free 
not  only  from  guilt  but  from  suspicion.  But  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  they  would  not  have  been  made  here  if  the  perusal  of  the 
book  itself  had  not  shown  them  to  be  practically  applicable.  Of 
conscious  partiality  we  acquit  Mr.  McCarthy  altogether.  It  is, 
indeed,  perfectly  evident  that  he  has  always  weighed  his  words 
and  striven  to  balance  them  exactly  in  the  scale  of  historic  equity. 
But  no  human  being  could,  in  his  case,  do  this  satisfactorily, 
unless  assisted  b}'  a  miracle.  In  the  present  instance  the  miracle 
has  not  been  worked.  Here  is  a  passage  which  meets  us  on  the 
very  threshold  of  the  book : — 

Catholic  emancipation  was  yielded  not  as  a  matter  of  justice,  but  in 
deference  to  a  pressure  from  without  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  de- 
clared that  lie  could  not  resist.  He  said  he  had  to  choose  between  emanci- 
pating the  Catholics  and  encountering  a  civil  war,  and  he  was  not  prepared 
to  encounter  a  civil  war.  Even  when  emancipation  was  granted,  and  on 
these  conditions,  it  was  granted  grudgingly.  Every  possible  attempt  was 
made  to  minimise  its  immediate  influence.  The  man  whose  eloquence  and 
energy  had  done  more  than  any  other  influence]  to  force  emancipation  on 
the  Government,  Mr.  O'Connell,  was  kept  out  of  Parliament  as  long  as  it 
was  possible  by  any  craft  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  continue  his 
exclusion.  The  ell'cct  of  all  this  was  to  impress  on  the  English  as  well  as 
the  Irish  people  the  conviction  that  no  justice  could  be  had  without  a 
threat  of  violence,  and  that  anything  could  be  obtained  which  was  sup- 
ported by  sufficient  demonstration  of  strength.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to. 
say  that  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Government  resisted  Catbolic  emanci- 
pation, and  their  grudging  way  of  at  last  conceding  it,  is  due  a  great  part 
of  the  discontent  and  disaffection  which  have  existed  in  Ireland  from  that 
time. 

Let  us  be  perfectly  just  to  Mr.  McCarthy.  He  admits  that  what 
he  calls  the  grudgingness  of  this  concession  was  due  to  causes 
inherent  in  the  constitutional  and  representative  system,  according 
to  which  no  reform  is  possible  except  in  consequence  of  the  shock 
of  opposing  forces  and  of  the  predominance  of  one  of  them.  But 
the  last  sentence,  to  say  no  more,  of  tire  extract  is  obviously  cal- 
culated to  convey  to  any  one  but  the  experienced  political  student 
(and  the  boys  and  girls  who  will  read  Mr.  McCarthy  are  scarcely 
experienced  political  students)  the  notion  of  an  excuse  as  well  as 
an  explanation  of  Irish  discontent  during  the  last  fifty  years.  Of 
course  the  thing  is  utterly  absurd  ("  I  hate  you  because  this  ad- 
vantage which  I  possess,  and  which  your  grandfather  gave  to  my 
grandfather,  was  not  given  with  sufficient  graciousness  "),  but  Mr. 
McCarthy  says  not  a  word  of  its  absurdity.  He  leaves  it  to  work 
its  way  as  best  it  may.    Here  is  another  extract: — 

Lord  Durham  was  sent  out  to  settle  the  disturbances  in  misgoverned 
and  rebellious  Canada  ;  and  he  founded  the  great,  prosperous,  self-govern- 
ing country  in  whose  fortunes  and  progress  we  all  now  take  so  deep  an 
interest.  He  evolved  order  out  of  chaos.  He  acted  for  the  time  as  a 
dictator.  He  had  to  reorganize  a  whole  country,  and  he  did  so  without 
much  regard  for  the  sort  of  system  which  bungling  legislation  had  tried  in 
vain  to  establish.  He  was  recalled ;  he  was  officially  disgraced  ;  but  he 
might  fairly  have  said  that  he  had  saved  Canada.  A  Durham  sent  to 
:  Ireland  about  the  same  time,  and  allowed  to  follow  out  the  guidance  of  his 
genius  and  his  free  political  principles,  might  have  unravelled  the  tangled 
work  of  blundering  centuries,  and  made  the  basis  of  a  thorough  and  cordial 
co  partnership  between  England  and  Ireland  to  endure  for  ever. 

Here  we  have  it  clearly  suggested  that  the  self-government  of 
Canada  is  the  cause  of  its  prosperity,  and  that  self-government  for 
Ireland  would  have  had  the  same  results.  The  point  is  doubtless 
arguable ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  laid  down  by  suggestion  in  a  school- 
book.  As  for  the  chapter  on  the  Irish  Tithe  War,  though  Mr. 
McCarthy's  praiseworthy  efforts  to  be  moderate  are  especially 
evident  here,  it  is  still  more  evident  that  the  historian  is  writing 
with  one  eye  on  the  past  and  another  on  the  present.  He  could 
not  be  expected  to  do  anything  else,  but  this  is  equivalent  to  say- 
ing that  he  is,  in  such  a  book  as  this,  to  say  the  least,  not  the  right 
man  in  the  right  place. 

General  politics,  and  the  party  differences  in  the  view  of  them, 
being  a  less  burning   question  at   the   present   moment,  Mr. 
McCarthy  has  been  less   hampered   by  his  peculiar  views  in 
dealing  with  them.     It   is  true   that  there   are   oddities  in 
the  book.     The   staunchest   of    Free-traders    must    be  con- 
scious  of  a  certain  bewilderment    when  he  reads  that  on 
the  question  of  the  Corn-laws  "  most  of  the  great  landowners 
and  country  gentlemen  of  the  Conservative  party  abandoned  "  Sir 
Robert  Peel ;  that  Sir  Robert  was  "  deserted  by  a  large  and  in- 
fluential section  of  the  party."    Mr.  McCarthy's  political  casuistry 
is  sometimes  a  little  peculiar,  and  the  undercurrent,  not  of  intention, 
but  of  reflection,  which  has  been  noticed  appears  in  it  somewhat 
unpleasantly.    His  defence  of  the  rapidity  with  which,  in  defiance 
of  their  pledges,  the  emancipated  Irish  Roman  Catholics  hastened 
to  attack  the  Irish  Church,  and  his  explanation  of  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell's celebrated  "  finality  :'  declaration,  both  display  this  casuistry 
very  strongly.    But  where  it  is  perhaps  most  obviously  prompted 
by  an  inner  meaning  is  in  the  treatment  of  the  slavery  vote.  Had 
West  Indian  slavery  been  abolished  without  compensation  to  the 
planters,  political  economy  and  justice  would  certainly  have  taken 
their  joint  flight  from  England  to  Jupiter  some  half-century  before 
the  actual  date  of  that  event,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  had  a 
fine  subject  for  his  youthful  oratory.    But,  says  Mr.  McCarthy, 
"  there  was  certainly  enough  of  what  might  be  called  superfluous 
and  unnecessary  injustice  perpetrated  or  allowed  by  the  planters 
as  a  body  to  warrant  any  Government  in  refusing  absolutely  to 
buy  them  out  of  their  odious  priv;leges."    This  is  writing  history 
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very  much  after  the  fashion  of  the  Abbe  Baynal.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  an  energetic  defence  of  the  principle  of  State  inter- 
ference with  economic  laws  which  occurs  in  the  same  chapter. 

For  these  reasons  we  cannot  think  that  the  book  is  at  all  well 
suited  for  its  chief  ostensible  purpose.  The  handbooks  of  these  modern 
days  of  ours  are,  however,  supposed  to  be  meant  almost  as  much 
for  general  reading  as  for  actual  instruction  of  the  young,  and  for 
this  end  the  book  is  much  better  suited.  The  most  incurious 
general  reader  is  likely  to  have  heard  of  Mr.  McCarthy  as  a  leader 
of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party,  and  will  therefore  apply  the 
necessary  grain  of  salt  to  him  ;  while  his  insinuating  generalisa- 
tions will  simply  run  off  the  general  reader,  who  cares  not  for  such 
things.  Any  such  person,  who  wants  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  chief 
political  movements  between  1830  and  1850,  will  find  one  here 
which  is  clear  and  well  drawn.  Mr.  McCarthy  of  course  paints 
everything  in  rose-colour.  The  reader  of  his  glowing  descriptions 
of  the  unceasing  progress  and  improvement  of  the  last  half-century 
(for  he  oversteps  his  nominal  period  considerably)  really  wonders 
at  the  end  how  it  is  that  the  country  which  has  made  such  ad- 
vances in  virtue  and  merit  of  all  sorts  has  not,  like  the  lady  in  the 
epitaph  who  "  was  so  very  pure  within,''  already  "  hatched  itself  a 
cherubin " ;  while  he  may  also  venture  on  a  passing  wonder 
whether  Mr.  McCarthy's  comforting  travesty  of  Horace — atas 
parentum  melior  avis  tulit  nos  beatiores — is  not  a  little 
incredible  on  sound  historical  and  philosophical  principles.  The 
attitude  of  those  who  resisted  reform,  both  on  the  great  occasion  of 
the  Bill  and  in  minor  matters — the  attitude  which  has  lately  been 
sensibly  and  correctly  defined  by  Lord  Shaftesbury — finds  no 
recognition  at  Mr.  McCarthy's  hands,  though  he  is  not  in  the 
least  scornful  or  bitter  or  indignant  in  his  treatment  of  the  op- 
ponents of  reform.  But  he  lays  down  and  illustrates  most  of  the 
commonplaces  of  modern  Liberalism  with  clearness  and  good 
sense ;  and  the  book  has  at  least  the  merit  of  presenting,  even  if 
it  be  through  coloured  glass,  a  very  complete  and  harmonious  poli- 
tical and  historical  panorama. 

One  thing  to  which  Mr.  McCarthy  himself  modestly  draws 
attention  in  his  preface  deserves  that  attention.  He  has  repro- 
duced here,  but  in  miniature  and  in  a  different  style,  the  capital 
personal  portraits  of  statesmen  which  had  much  to  do  with  the 
popularity  of  his  former  work.  He  perhaps,  according  to  his 
general  habit,  exaggerates  the  individual  value  of  some  modern 
politicians  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  past.  One  may  differ, 
and  indeed  must  differ,  from  some  of  his  estimates;  as,  for 
instance,  in  different  ways,  those  of  Lord  Melbourne  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  But  that  does  not  interfere  with  respect  for  the 
vividness  of  the  pictures.  In  actual  fact,  too,  as  distinguished 
from  half-unconscious  suggestion,  Mr.  McCarthy  is  generally 
accurate  to  a  very  praiseworthy  degree.  He  admits  very 
fairly  that  the  reformers  bribed  their  way  to  reform  ;  though  he 
does  not  touch  on  the  extremely  interesting  questiou  of  the  means 
used  to  induce  the  Whig  boroughmongers  to  consent  to  the  ex- 
tinction of  their  boroughs.  He  says,  with  a  generosity  towards 
the  oppressor — as  some  of  his  Parliamentary  colleagues  would  call 
England — which  is  almost  excessive,  that  England  "  succeeded  to 
the  inheritance  of  a  slave  system."  It  is  quite  true  ;  but  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  we  did  not  always  wait  to  succeed  to  the  institu- 
tion, and  sometimes  established  it  quite  independently.  Some  of 
his  political  remarks,  particularly  those  on  the  curious  connexion 
between  political  events  on  the  Continent  and  the  course  of  what 
seem  to  be  purely  domestic  politics  in  England,  are  very  thought- 
ful and  acute.  He  softens  somewhat  the  undoubted  resolution  of 
the  extremer  reformers  to  have  recourse  to  violence,  and  he  sub- 
dues even  more  the  physical-force  side  of  Chartism.  But  he  says 
nothing  on  either  head  which  is  not  strictly  true.  In  short,  for 
any  other  purpose  than  the  purpose  of  education  the  book  may  be 
very  well  spoken  of.  But  for  that  purpose  it  is  clearly  unfitted. 
With  all  but  persons  of  a  definitely  political  turn  of  mind  the 
phrases  of  school  books  colour  the  ideas  of  their  future  life  far 
more  than  is  generally  suspected,  and  Mr.  McCarthy's  book  has 
only  too  much  colouring  matter  to  spare. 


ADAM  SOX'S  FICHTE.* 

IN  introducing  Fichte's  philosophy  to  English  readers  in  a  short 
compass,  Professor  Adamson  has  had  so  difficult  a  task  to 
accomplish  that  we  do  not  like  to  seem  over-critical.  If  we  find 
it  on  the  whole  easier,  and  decidedly  more  satisfying,  to  read 
Fichte's  philosophical  ideas  in  Fichte's  own  language  than  to 
read  the  explanation  of  them  in  Professor  Adamson's,  that  is  only 
what  experience  has  commonly  shown  us  concerning  almost  all 
expositions  of  almost  all  philosophers.  There  is  hardly  any  philo- 
sopher of  whom  we  should  not  say  to  a  student,  if  asked  what 
book  about  him  was  best  to  be  read,  "  Do  not  read  any  book  at 
all,  or  read  only  so  much  as  will  show  you  whether  you  are  likely 
to  be  interested  in  the  thing  itself.  Go  straight  at  the  master's 
text,  and  see  what  other  people  say  about  him  afterwards.'' 
This  may  seem  a  hard  counsel,  but  we  are  persuaded  that  those 
who  seek  real  knowledge  will  find  it  save  time  in  the  end.  And 
certainly  their  knowledge  will  be  far  more  vivid  and  lasting.  We 
do  not  complain  of  expositions,  therefore,  for  not  being  complete 
in  themselves.    On  principle  we  rather  commend  than  deprecate 

*  Fichte.  By  Robert  Adamson,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Logic  in  the  Owens 
College,  Victoria  University,  Manchester.  (In  the  "Philosophical 
Classics"  Series.)    Edinburgh  and  London  :  Blackwood  &  Sons. 


a  commentary  which,  like  Professor  Caird's  on  Kant,  really  assumes 
a  previous  knowledge  or  even  familiarity  on  the  reader's  part.  Andi 
if  we  take  Professor  Adamson's  work  as  a  condensed  commentary 
on  Fichte,  meant  for  those  who  already  know  something  of  him,, 
or  at  any  rate  know  enough  of  Kant  to  follow  up  the  later 
history  of  philosophy  with  a  student's  thoroughness,  we  find- 
much  in  it  that  is  excellent.  From  that  point  of  view  the  only 
criticism  would  be  that  it  is  much  too  condensed  to  give  Professor 
Adamson  due  scope.  We  heartily  wish  he  would  write  a  book 
on  Fichte  and  the  post-Kantian  schools  of  about  the  size  of  Pro- 
fessor Watson's  on  Kant.  Professor  Adamson,  or  any  other  of 
the  few  persons  competent  for  such  a  work,  would  certainly  find  a 
good  use  for  considerably  more  than  the  two  hundred  pages  of 
these  little  serial  volumes.  There  is  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,, 
at  all  adequate  in  English ;  and,  Kant  himself  being  now  fairly 
provided  for,  it  is  one  of  the  things  most  wanted  for  the  equip- 
ment of  our  philosophical  students. 

But  this  book  is  not  meant  for  a  technical  commentary.  Such, 
a  purpose  is  excluded  by  the  nature  of  the  series  in  which  it 
appears.  The  persons  addressed  are  English  readers,  presumably, 
cultivated  and  more  or  less  curious  about  philosophy,  but  also 
presumably  not  knowing  much  philosophy  in  detail.  And  the 
object  is,  or  should  be,  to  awaken  their  interest  and  induce  them, 
to  seek  further  for  themselves.  When  there  is  anything  specially 
attractive  about  the  philosopher  under  discussion,  it  should  be 
brought  out  and  made  the  most  of.  When  there  is  any  link  of 
historical  connexion  or  intellectual  affinity  which  may  help  an 
English  reader  to  enter  into  his  mind,  that  should  with  no 
less  care  be  brought  out.  In  short,  these  books  are  introduc- 
tions, and  introductions  for  the  special  benefit  of  English 
learners ;  and  the  teacher  should,  as  we  conceive  his  business, 
use  every  lawful  and  innocent  artifice  to  make  the  first  steps 
pleasant.  Now  in  the  present  case  we  cannot  but  think  that 
Professor  Adamson  might  have  done  in  this  way  much  more 
than  he  has.  In  writing  about  Fichte's  philosophy  he  seems  to 
have  had  the  probable  English  reader  not  enough  in  mind,  and 
the  possible  German  reviewer  a  great  deal  too  much.  There  is 
one  capital  point  in  Fichte's  favour  as  an  author  to  be  not  only 
heard  about  as  a  name  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  but  to  be 
read  and  enjoyed  for  his  own  sake.  This  is  his  admirable  stvle  -r 
a  quality  not  so  common  in  writers  of  German  prose,  and  especially 
technical  prose,  as  to  deserve  no  express  mention.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  German  philosophers  and  reviewers  think  very  little 
of  this.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  average  German  philosopher 
has  any  feeling  of  style  or  not.  But  Englishmen  who  read 
German  mostly  have  some,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  tell  them 
what  they  have  to  expect.  A  student  who  has  toiled  through  Kant 
may  well  shrink  from  attacking  Fichte,  if  he  is  left  to  suppose  that 
Fichte's  style  is  of  the  same  fashion.  And  Professor  Adamson,. 
so  far  as  we  can  discover,  tells  him  never  a  word  of  the  contrary. 
This  must  be  pure  inadvertence,  for  we  cannot  believe  that 
Professor  Adamson  is  himself  insensible  to  the  difference.  Kant  is 
harsh,  crabbed,  pedantic  in  division  and  subdivision,  obscure,  and 
sometimes  ungrammatical.  Fichte  is  flowing,  brilliant,  fervent, 
poetical.  In  some  of  his  loftier  passages,  as  towards  the  end  ot 
the  Be&timmung  des  Menschen,  he  rises  to  the  height  of  competing 
not  unworthily  with  Plato.  Students,  we  say,  ought  surely  to 
know  this ;  but  from  Professor  Adamson  they  will  not  learn  it. 
And  Fichte  is  not  only  the  romancer  and  poet  of  modern  philo- 
sophy, he  is  its  epigrammatist.  Nothing  can  be  more  incisive 
than  his  account  of  the  genesis  and  contrast  of  Dogmatism  and 
Idealism  in  the  first  Einleitung  in  die  Wissenschaftslehre.  Holding 
that  the  true  philosopher,  like  the  poet,  is  born  and  not  made,  he 
deals  out  his  trenchant  maxims  with  what  Mr.  Swinburne  has- 
called  (in  quite  another  connexion)  an  "  excellent  arrogance  and 
wholly  laudable  self-reliance."  Now  and  then  he  will  give  in  a 
pregnant  sentence  the  result  of  whole  chapters  and  books  of 
metaphysics,  as  where  he  says,  "  Der  Satz  der  Causalitat  redet. 
von  einer  reellen  Reihe,  nicht  von  einer  doppelten  " ;  a  sentence 
which,  rightly  understood,  abolishes  for  ever  the  fallacies  of 
popular  philosophy  about  mind  and  matter,  and  the  imaginary 
influence  of  these  imaginary  substances  on  one  another.  Or  he 
will  take  some  idol  of  the  school,  and  pierce  it  through  and 
through,  now  from  one  side  now  from  another,  with°  every 
possible  thrust  of  the  keenest  dialectic.  Thus  he  has  done  to 
that  notable  monster  the  Ding  an  sick,  which  nevertheless  is  to 
this  day  mightily  worshipped,  for  false  gods  are  hard  to  slay.  The 
story  does  not  record  that,  some  time  after  Daniel  had  adminis- 
tered to  the  dragon  a  mortal  dose  of  pitch  and  tow,  to  the  great 
edification  of  the  king  and  all  the  people,  the  priests  came  quietly 
and  mended  him  up,  and  the  service  of  the  temple  went  on 
much  as  before.  But  we  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  so  it 
happened. 

Another  point  which  Professor  Adamson  has,  in  our  opinion, 
missed  is  the  relation  of  Fichte  to  two  British  philosophers,  one 
of  them  the  most  keen  and  brilliant,  save  one,  of  the  eighteenth 
century ;  the  other,  the  most  brilliant  altogether  of  the  nineteenth. 
We  mean  Berkeley  and  Ferrier.  There  is  not  much  historical  con- 
nexion, perhaps,  to  be  made  out.  Fichte  may  have  owed  some- 
thing to  Berkeley,  but  certainly  did  not  owe  much.  Ferrier 
certainly  owed  something  to  Fichte,  but  not  more  to  him  than  to 
German  philosophy  in  general.  He  considered  himself  much 
nearer  to  Berkeley,  who  missed  the  true  analysis  of  consciousness, 
in  his  view,  by  only  a  hair's-breadth,  whereas  Fichte  treats 
Berkeley  as  a  pure  dogmatist.  The  affinities  of  form  and  con- 
struction in  the  ideas  of  the  three  metaphysicians  are,  however. 
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exceedingly  strong-.  And  it  would  seem  a  natural  and  useful 
course  for  an  English  teacher,  addressing  English  learners,  to  take 
advantage  of  this.  Of  the  two  Englishmen,  Berkeley  came  before 
the  birth  of  the  critical  philosophy  ;  Eerrier  grew  up  in  its  light, 
and  was  master  of  all  its  work.  Both  Berkeley  and  Ferrier,  how- 
ever, are  much  more  accessible  than  Fichte  to  an  English  mind 
coming  to  the  study  with  only  ordinary  preparation.  And  to  a 
great  extent,  we  think,  they  might  be  made  to  lead  the  way  to 
Eichte,  not  without  fitting  mention  of  Kant,  of  course  ;  but  still 
it  is  rather  hard  on  the  English  reader  to  be  taken  to  Fichte 
through  a  jungle  of  Kantian  technicalities  when  Berkeley  and 
Fenier  are  so  near  at  hand,  and  would  be  much  pleasanter 
guides.  Ferrier's  criticism  of  Berkeley  leads,  in  truth,  straight 
into  Fichte's  direction.  Berkeley  supposed  the  knowledge  of 
a  substance  of  mind  or  spirit  to  be  directly  given  in  self-con- 
sciousness. His  Ego  was  an  unaualysed  compound  of  the  Ego 
treated  as  Ding  an  sick  with  the  Ego  of  our  ordinary  reflection, 
the  empirical  or  "psychological"  Ego  which  Hume  gracefully 
dissected  and  Kant  more  formally  and  solemnly  demolished.  He 
criticized  the  outer  half  of  experience,  but  accepted  the  inner  half 
without  criticism ;  and  therefore  Fichte  classes  him  as  a  dog- 
matist. Fichte  and  Ferrier,  on  the  other  hand,  assume  semi- 
consciousness as  a  property  of,  or  as  identical  with,  consciousness 
in  general.  They  have  in  common  the  great  merit  of  being  frank 
and  clear  in  their  assumptions,  and  they  are  also  like  one  another 
in  the  confidence  with  which  they  put  forward  their  not  dis- 
similar conclusions.  Of  course,  there  are  dilFerences  both  tech- 
nical and  substantial ;  but  the  likeness  is  enough  to  make  Ferrier 
an  excellent  aid  to  Fichte  for  the  English  reader,  whose  con- 
venience Professor  Adamson  had  by  the  conditions  of  his  under- 
taking specially  to  consider.  We  find,  as  a  fact,  that  Professor 
Adamson  says  something  of  Berkeley,  but  not  enough,  nor,  as  we 
think,  in  the  most  profitable  way  ;  and  of  Ferrier  he  says  nothing 
at  all.  So  far  as  Professor  Adamson  has  sternly  refrained  from 
trying  to  make  things  look  easy  which  are  not  easy,  he  has  our 
full  agreement.  We  do  not  believe  in  science  or  philosophy  made 
easy.  But  there  is  no  reason  for  making  things  needlessly  hard. 
And,  under  the  circumstances,  we  think  they  are  made  needlessly 
hard  for  the  English  student  here. 

We  must  say,  however,  that  Fichte's  life  is  very  well  told  in 
the  first  half  of  the  volume,  and  that  in  the  latter  half  there  are 
many  good  things  in  the  way  of  general  philosophical  criticism. 
The  fundamental  distinction  between  psychology  as  a  special 
science  or  natural  history  of  mind  and  metaphysics  or  philosophy 
in  the  strict  sense  is  very  well  set  forth.  It  does  not  follow,  how- 
ever, as  Professor  Adamson  rather  seems  to  imply,  that  whoever 
sees  the  distinction  must  accept  some  form  of  transcendental 
philosophy.  One  step,  and  an  important  one,  is  to  distinguish 
mental  science,  as  a  particular  kind  of  knowledge,  from  the 
analysis  of  knowledge  itself.  But  it  is  another  question  whether 
this  latter  analysis  is  practicable.  On  that  head  a  position  of 
philosophic  scepticism  is  at  least  possible.  One  might  admit  the 
analysis  to  be  conceivable  and  even  desirable,  but  maintain 
that  the  experiments  made  by  philosophers  have  shown  it  to 
be  impracticable ;  and  thereupon  one  might  resolve,  as  the  best 
thing  to  be  done  for  the  present,  to  go  without  a  philosophy  and 
work  on  at  science,  including  mental  sciences  provisionally.  This 
is  not  our  own  position,  as  we  think  better  of  philosophy  than  to 
take  refuge  in  it.  And  it  i3  to  be  observed  that  it  would  really 
save  but  little  trouble,  as  the  discipline  of  metaphysical  criti- 
cism would  still  be  necessary  to  prevent  bad  metaphysics  from 
passing  muster  as  science.  There  is  more  and  better  counsel, 
however,  to  be  found  in  the  sceptical  temper  than  most  philo- 
sophers will  admit.  So  much  of  its  spirit  every  philosopher 
ought  to  have  as  to  perceive  that  the  happiness  of  mankind  does 
not  depend  on  his  system.  If  he  would  do  lasting  work,  he  must 
possess  his  soul  in  much  patience.  Fichte  was  led  by  his  moral 
fervour,  admirable  as  it  was  in  its  own  sphere,  out  of  the  sure 
and  clear  path  of  passionless  dialectic  into  a  land  of  dazzling 
visions  and  gorgeous  cloud-palaces.  Let  us  remember  that  the 
vast  majority  of  mankind  have  in  any  case  to  do  without  philo- 
sophy ;  and,  above  all,  let  us  remember  this,  that  philosophy,  when 
all  is  said,  can  do  no  more  than  justify  experience. 


SUMMER  TRAVELLING  IN  ICELAND.* 

MR.  COLES  has  written  a  brief  but  excellent  narrative  of  an 
interesting  tour  successfully  accomplished  in  Iceland  last 
year.  What  he  saw  he  has  pleasautly  described  ;  in  other  matters 
he  has  enjoyed  the  invaluable  assistance  of  Mr.  Eirikr  Magnusson 
and  Dr.  Jon  Hjaltalin.  Mr.  Magnusson,  the  well-known  Assistant 
Librarian  of  the  University  Library  at  Cambridge,  has  supervised 
the  translation  of  the  three  long  Sagas  which  are  given  in  an 
appendix.  Dr.  Hjaltalin,  formerly  the  Assistant  Librarian  of  the 
Advocates'  Library  at  Edinburgh,  now  the  Principal  of  the 
Mo5ruvellir  Technical  College,  has  supplied  much  of  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  the  interesting  historical  introduction.  On  a 
hook  supported  by  such  authority  the  reader  mav  safely  rely.  The 
sole  objection  which  we  have  to  bring  against  the  volume  is  that 
it  is  too  tall.  But  that  is  generally  more  of  a  misfortune  than  a 
crime. 


*  Slimmer  Travelling  in  Iceland:  being  the.  Narrative  of  Two  journeys 
across  the  Island  by  Un  frequented  Routes.  By  John  Coles,  F.U.A.S.,  F.R.G.S., 
&c.    London  :  John  Murray.  1882. 


Iceland  has  been  this  year  more  than  usually  a  land  of  ice. 
I  Greenland  and  Spitzbergen  have  sent  down  upon  it  such  an  excess 
I  of  lloes  that  the  hard  conditions  have  been  intensified  under  which 
I  the  islanders  always  have  to  struggle  for  a  livelihood.  But  at  the 
j  best  of  times  the  Icelandic  farmer  has  much  to  contend  against, 
i  In  olden  days,  it  is  supposed,  the  climate  was  less  ungenial.  For 
the  name  of  the  town  Akreyri  means  corn-land,  but  at  present 
"  not  one  acre  of  grain  is  raised  throughout  Iceland."  In  the  same 
way,  the  name  of  Svinavatn  signifies  the  Lake  of  Swine,  and  a 
legend  is  associated  with  it  to  the  effect  that  at  one  time  a 
herd  of  swine  perished  in  that  sheet  of  water.  But  now- 
adays Iceland  is  as  destitute  of  pigs  as  it  is  of  snakes.  They 
are  delicate  and  sensitive  creatures,  and  they  cannot  endure  the 
severity  of  Icelandic  winters,  any  more  than  donkeys  can  abide 
the  too  bracing  climate  of  the  north-east  of  Scotland.  Even  in 
the  summer  months  the  cold  is  often  trying  in  Iceland,  and  "it  is 
no  uncommon  sight  to  see  a  haymaking  party  returning  with  their 
loads  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  snowstorm,  with  the  thermometer 
below  freezing-point."  Such  chilling  weather  is  rendered  peculiarly 
depressing  to  strangers  by  the  fact  that  "  there  are  no  fireplaces  in 
Icelandic  farmhouses."  Mr.  Coles  only  once  saw  a  stove  in  a  house 
of  that  kind,  and  he  complains  that  when  he  was  cold  and  wet  he 
was  obliged  to  run  about  until  he  got  warm.  He  might,  it  is  true, 
have  gone  to  bed.  But  he  justly  observes  that  "  there  are  few 
people  in  health  who  would  like  to  go  to  bed  every  time  they  felt 
cold,"  especially  as  the  beds  are  considerably  less  than  five  feet 
long,  and  they  are  sometimes  tenanted  to  a  most  annoying  extent 
by  fleas.  After  passing  a  night  in  the  guest-chamber  of 
ReykjahlfS,  Mr.  Coles  looked  back  with  regret  to  the  North  Ameri- 
can lodges  which,  up  till  that  time,  he  had  considered  "  unrivalled 
as  places  in  which  to  pass  a  lively  night."  Flies  and  midges  are 
other  nuisances  to  which  the  tourist  in  Iceland  is  obliged  to  submit 
patiently,  unless  he  has  provided  himself  with  an  "  anti-mosquito 
veil,"  and  so  are  the  sharks,  which  in  some  places  are  so  numerous, 
"  that  a  man  falling  out  of  a  boat  would  be  instantly  devoured." 
The  sharks,  however,  are  not  universally  regarded  with  an  evil  eye, 
for  from  them  much  oil  is  obtained,  which  afterwards  "  makes  its 
appearance  in  the  European  markets  as  cod-liver  oil,  just  as 
thousands  of  gallons  of  dog-fish  oil  used  to  be  annually  sold  as 
the  best  cod-liver  oil  at  San  Francisco."  But,  in  spite  of  many 
drawbacks,  the  Icelanders  are  so  devoted  to  their  somewhat 
morose  country,  that  they  are  loth  to  leave  it  for  a  sunnier  clime. 
"  Emigration  to  the  New  World  has  found  few  recruits  among 
this  people."  Of  those  who  went  out  to  join  the  Scandinavian 
colony  in  North  America,  some  have  returned  home,  and  others 
would  do  so  if  they  could.  Even  among  the  Icelandic  settlers  in 
Oregon  and  California  nostalgia  has  been  rife,  and  many  of  them 
have  recrossed  the  ocean,  "  preferring  the  sterility,  hardships,  and 
cold  of  their  native  country  to  the  splendid  climate  and  fertile 
lands  of  those  two  most  favoured  States." 

Of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  Mr.  Coles  speaks  in  terms  of 
high  praise.  He  has  been  assured  on  good  authority  that  "  such 
a  thing  as  theft  is  hardly  known  in  Iceland,"  and  during  the 
whole  time  of  his  visit  he  saw  only  one  drunken  man.  His  three 
guides  were  everything  that  could  be  wished,  and  the  farmers  to 
whom  he  applied  for  hospitality  received  him  with  no  small  kind- 
ness, with  the  exception  of  one  whom  he  believed  to  be  afflicted 
with  "  innate  boorishness."  There  is  not  much  to  be  admired  in 
the  ordinary  home  of  the  Iceland  farmer,  which  "  resembles  a 
burrow,  proof  against  wind  and  rain,  but  cramped,  low,  and 
unhealthy";  but  now  and  then  a  glimpse  was  caught  by  the  travel- 
lers of  outdoor  scenes  which  were  almost  idyllic.  Here  is  one 
picture,  by  way  of  a  specimen : — 

As  we  came  in  sight  of  Hruni,  the  weather  cleared  up,  and  the  sun 
shone  out  brightly,  lighting  up  the  green  hills  on  which  a  party  of  men 
and  women  were  hard  at  work  haymaking.  We  could  just  hear  their 
voices,  singing  at  their  work  ;  and  I  think  that,  with  the  little  church  and 
homestead  close  to  us,  the  sheep  on  the  hills,  and  the  cattle  in  the  valley,  it 
was  as  charming  a  picture  of  peaceful  rural  life  as  I  have  ever  set  eyes  on, 
while  the  surrounding  verdure  seemed  to  protest  against  this  country  being 
called  by  such  an  uninviting  name  as  Iceland. 

And  here  is  another  :— 

After  spending  a  very  pleasant  day  we  returned  to  the  farm,  and  found 
the  people  still  hard  at  "work.  Some*  twenty  horses  had  just  returned  from 
the  mountains  laden  with  grass ;  some  of  the  haymakers  were  employed 
spreading  it  out  to  dry ;  others  were  tying  the  hay,  which  was  already 
cured,  into  large  bundles,  and  carrying  it  away  on  their  backs  to  the  stacks 
near  the  sheep-houses ;  and  the  women  who  looked  after  the  dairy  were 
busy  in  the  folds  milking  the  ewes.  The  greatest  good  nature  prevailed  ; 
jokes  and  laughter  could  be  heard  on  every  side.  I  have  heard  these 
people  spoken  of  as  a  stolid  race ;  such,  however,  is  not  my  experience  of 
them,  and  I  very  much  doubt  if  the  same  amount  of  merriment  and  good 
humour,  after  a  hard  day's  work,  could  be  found  among  the  agricultural 
population  of  any  other  country. 

The  description  of  a  wedding  feast,  also,  at  which  Mr.  Coles  and 
his  travelling  companions  assisted,  leaves  on  the  readers  mind  a 
very  favourable  impression  of  these  islanders,  to  whose  gentleness 
testimony  seems  to  be  borne  by  the  fact  that,  while  they  have  in 
many  cases  religiously  preserved  the  silver  trinkets  of  their  ances- 
tors, they  have  not  shown  the  same  regard  for  "  their  swords, 
armour,  or  battle-axes."  Mr.  Coles  "  never  once  saw  a  weapon  of 
any  kind"  among  these  peaceful  scious  of  an  exceptionally  warlike 
race.  On  the  other  hand,  books  were  readily  forthcoming  when 
asked  for.  In  one  instance  an  inspection  of  the  bookshelf  in  the 
house  of  a  small  farmer  revealed  the  existence  of  a  Virgil  and 
Danish  translations  of  scientific  works  by  Lardner,  Lockyer,  and 
Darwin. 
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Mr.  Coles,  who  is  the  "  Map  Curator  "  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
iociety,  has  devoted  special  pains  to  the  scientific  part  of  his 
vork."  His  account  of  the  Gey  sirs  is  excellent,  though  it  is  not 
[uite  so  novel  as  that  by  Mr.  Delmar  Morgan,  the  translator  of 
^rzevalsky,  of  his  visit  to  Askja,  "  a  volcano  which  has  only  been 
.risked  by  one  other  Englishman,"  Mr.  C.  G.  W.  Lock,  the  author 
if  the  Home  of  the  Eddas.    There  is  much  to  be  seen  by  the 
drirnber  of  this  mountain,  which  offers  in  one  place  a  "huge 
umphitheatre,  four  and  a  half  miles  long  by  from  two  to  three 
vide,  filled  with  lava-rock  piled  up  in  strange  confusion,  and  con- 
fined within  a  basaltic  rampart,  on  which  stood  here  and  there 
jeaks  like  sentinels,  affording  an  admirable  illustration  of  the 
geological  formation  of  Iceland";  in  another,  a  broad  sheet  of 
■vater,  upwards  of  four  miles  in  circumference,  deep  even  round 
he  sides,  and  transparently  clear  " ;  and  in  a  third,  a  large  boiling 
:ool  from  which,  "  without  the  least  warning,  a  column  of  steam 
md  water  leapt  up  two  hundred  feet,  with  a  loud  detonation, 
subsiding  again  just  as  suddenly."    We  observe,  by  the  way,  that 
Mr.  Morgan  speaks  of  the  time  "  when  Dasent  opened  a  new  vein 
Df  legendary  lore  with  his  Norse  tales."  Now  it  is  impossible  to 
overrate  the  great  service  which  Sir  George  Dasent  has  rendered 
to  Scandinavian  literature  by  his  spirited  translations,  but  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  Norse  tales  were  not  his,  except  in  so  far  as 
'tie  translated  them  from  the  collections  made  by  Asbjornsen  and 
the  late  Bishop  Moe.    We  take  this  opportunity  of  remarking  that 
Mr.  Coles,  who  tells  the  story  of  Grettir  the  Strong  as  he  heard  it 
;  from  the  lips  of  his  guide,  does  not  seem  to  be  acquainted  with, 
it  all  events  does  not  mention,  the  admirable  translation  of  the 
Grettis  Saga  by  Mr.  William  Morris  and  Mr.  Eirikr  Magniisson. 
The  three  Sagas  which  form  the  appendix  to  Mr.  Coles's  volume 
^were,  he  says,  "  written  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century 
by  an  unknown  author,"  and  "they  have  never  before  been  trans- 
!  lated  at  length  into  the  English  language."    The  first  is  the  story 
^.of  ThorSr  Hreo'a,  or  "  The  Terror,"  a  typical  hero,  who  "  was 
I  mighty  and  strong,  promising,  hard  and  furious  against  all  whom 
'.he  thought  little  of,  but  friendly  towards  the  people;  he  was 
munificent  with  his  money,  gentle  of  conversation,  and  a  steadfast 
<  friend  ;  he  was  a  great  jovial  man,  the  most  nimble  at  sports, 
could  swim  better  than  any  one,  and  was  a  good  poet."    The  tale 
I; is  full  of  records  of  his  fighting  powers;  how  "he  struck  at 
^.Hroaldr  and  split  him  asunder  above  the  hips,"  and  performed  a 
i  like  operation  on  one  Jon,  who  had  made  himself  disagreeable 
4  about  a  cloak  which  he  wanted  to  buy  for  his  wife,  "  for  she  was 
"  a  dressy  woman  "  ;  and  how  he  "hewed  at  the  leg  of  Thorfinnr 
l  :above  the  knee,  and  forthwith  cut  it  off,"  and  fought  IndriSi  till 
(  that  hero  fell  before  him,  "  all  slit  up  with  yawning  wounds." 
!  The  other  two  Sagas  are  rendered  extremely  interesting  by  the 
i|'lifelike  pictures  they  contain  of  Icelandic   assemblies   of  the 
["people,  called  together  to  give  judgment  in  cases  of  "  blood  suits," 
I  appeals  for  vengeance  made  by  the  families  of  murdered  men. 
1  The  Bandamanna  Saga  describes  how  Uspakr  slew  Vali,  Oddr's 
lh kinsman,  and  was  tried  for  the  crime  in  the  Northlanders'  Court; 
iiand  how  after  much   difficulty,  and  not  until  Oddr's  father 
i;had  presented   an  ounce  of  silver  to  each  man   who  sat  in 
t  judgment,  and  half  a  mark  to  him  who  summed  up  the  case, 
■.  Uspakr  was  found  guilty  and  condemned  to  outlawry.    The  story 
It  of  Hrafnkell,  Frey's  priest,  who  was  "a  man  of  right  unruly 
[jways,   but  a   well-mannered    man   notwithstanding,"  is  full 
^of  similar  legal  proceedings.    Having  killed  a  shepherd,  who  rode 
|S  upon  a  horse  which  he  had  been  forbidden  to  mount,  Hrafnkell 
li  made  a  liberal  offer  of  atonement  to  his  victim's  father,  proposing 
:to  supply  his  house  with  dairy  produce  during  the  summer  and 
'  with  slaughtered  meat  in  the  autumn,  and  to  fit  out  his  sons  and 
'  daughters  at  his  own  cost.    This  offer  was  refused  by  the  father, 
j.who  induced  his  kinsman  Samr  to  bring  the  case  before  the 
.  assembly  of  the  people.    Samr  went  to  the  Mount  of  Laws, 
i" where  the  court  was  sitting,  and  "pleaded  his  cause  in  a  manner 
'  good  in  law  against  Hrafnkell  the  priest."    The  result  was  that 
'  Hrafnkell   "  was  made  full   outlaw,"   and   rode  away  home 
J- "  mightily  ill-contented  at  the  end  of  these  affairs."    Samr  and 
!  his  men  followed  him  to  his  house,  and  broke  open  the  door  with 
i  a  beam  by  might.    Hrafnkell  and  his  house  carls  were  seized, 
|  slits  were   made  "  through  their  hough    sinews,"  and  ropes 
I  drawn  through  them,  and  they  were  hung  up  for  a  time  to  a 
beam.    Then  Hrafnkell  was  told  to  decide  between  death  and  a 
i  surrender  of  his  homestead  and  property.    He  chose  the  latter, 
and  his  goods  were  divided  among  his  enemies,  who  destroyed  the 
^  temple  which  he  had  built,  and  despoiled  the  images  of  the  gods 
'  which  he  had  set  up.    Then  said  Hrafnkell,  "I  deem  it  a  vain 
thing  to  believe  in  the  gods,"  and  he  vowed  that  henceforth  he 
B  would  set  his  trust  in  them  no  more.    And  to  this  he  kept  ever 
afterwards,  and  never  made  a  sacrifice   again.     After  which 
|  Hrafnkell  flourished  so  well  that  he  succeeded  in  getting  back  his 
'.  estate  from  Samr,  and  he  "  maintained  his  lordly  dignity  until  he 
t  died  in  his  bed." 

j?  By  way  of  conclusion,  we  may  quote  the  following  quaint  folk- 
[  tale: — 

j  The  falcon  and  ptarmigan  are  really  brother  and  sister.  The  latter 
,  knows  this,  and  takes  no  great  pains  to  avoid  her  brother  ;  but  the  falcon 
does  not  know  it — he  therefore  pounces  on  his  sister  and  tears  her  to  pieces. 
;  It  is  only  when  he  lays  bare  her  heart  that  he  sees  how  much  she  loved 
'  him,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  the  falcon  always  flies  away  screaming 
1  after  having  killed  a  ptarmigan. 


BOULGER'S  HISTORY  OF  CHINA.* 

FOREIGN  wars  with  China  have  the  peculiar  characteristic 
that,  save  and  except  on  the  field  of  actual  warfare,  the 
people  of  the  country  are  as  often  as  not  on  perfectly  friendly- 
terms  with  the  invaders.  We  had  no  difficulty  in  1 86o  in  securing 
the  services  of  coolies  at  Canton  to  assist  in  the  campaign  against 
their  compatriots  at  Peking.  And  in  the  history  of  the  Empire 
the  overturners  of  dynasties  have  had  little  or  no  difficulty  in 
establishing  their  thrones  as  soon  as  they  have  vanquished  the 
opposing  force  in  the  field.  The  entire  absence  of  personal  loyalty 
to  the  Sovereign  implied  in  this  seeming  want  of  patriotism  is  the 
natural  result  of  a  political  society  in  which  the  Sovereign  is 
not  only  the  head  of  the  State,  but  is,  in  the  popular  imagination, 
removed  from  his  subjects  by  the  interval  which  separates  the 
human  from  the  divine.  "  The  Son  of  Heaven "  is  too  august  a 
being  to  have  any  personal  link  with  those  who  worship  at  his 
footstool.  From  the  gaze  of  all  but  a  select  few  he  is  religiously 
concealed,  his  individuality  rarely  becomes  apparent,  and  to  his 
subjects  generally  he  represents  rather  an  abstract  idea  than  an 
actual  personage.  The  complement  of  this  unsympathetic  re- 
lationship— namely,  that,  being  divine,  he  is  necessarily  of  divine 
appointment — still  further  disposes  Chinamen  in  times  of  domestic 
rebellion  and  foreign  invasion  to  wait  on  providence  to  see  on 
which  side  "  Heaven  "  wields  its  sword.  Whichever  combatant 
gains  the  support  of  that  preponderating  influence  must  necessarily 
be  the  favourite  of  Heaven,  and  whoever  he  may  be,  whether  a 
Mongol,  a  Chinaman,  or  a  Manchoo,  he  must  equally  be  entitled 
to  the  obedience  of  the  people  who  regard  the  appointment  to 
their  throne  as  the  peculiar  care  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

It  is  this  fatalism  which  makes  such  a  history  as  Mr.  Boulger 
describes  in  his  pages  possible.  His  first  volume  contained  the  record 
of  the  rise  and  fall  of  twenty  or  more  dynasties  beginning  from 
the  dawn  of  history,  to  the  fall,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  of  the 
Mongol  dynasty  first  established  by  Jenghiz  Khan.  In  his 
present  volume  he  traces  the  advance  and  decline  of  the  Ming- 
dynasty  (i  368-1644),  and  the  rise  of  the  present  Manchoo  dynasty 
on  the  ruins  of  its  predecessor.  The  manner  of  the  choice  of  the 
first  sovereign  of  an  Imperial  line,  indicated  above,  takes  no  cog- 
nizance of  the  presence,  or  the  reverse,  of  "  blue  blood  "  in  the  vein3 
of  the  chosen  of  Heaven.  There  is  no  impassable  gulf  between  the 
barber's  shop,  or  the  priest's  cell,  and  the  throne;  and,  just  as  the 
highest  honours  in  the  land  are  open  to  every  man  who  can  win 
his  way  to  them,  so  is  the  throne  within  the  reach  of  any  one 
who  can  persuade  his  countrymen  by  the  arbitrament  of  arm3 
that  he  possesses  a  divine  commission  to  rule  over  them.  It  was  no 
bar,  therefore,  to  the  advancement  of  Choo  Yuen-chang,  the  first 
sovereign  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  labouring 
man,  and  that  he  had  thrown  aside  the  garb  of  a  priest  to  take  up 
arms  against  the  Mongols.  His  military  genius  was  as  undoubted 
as  his  political  sagacity  was  great.  No  sooner  had  he  reached  the 
throne  than  he  threw  off  his  soldier's  attire  with  as  much  ease  as 
he  had  previously  discarded  his  priestly  robe,  and  posed  before  his 
subjects  in  the  popular  character  of  an  orthodox  literary  ruler. 
One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  issue  an  edict  in  which  he  justified 
his  act  of  rebellion  by  claiming  a  heavenly  mission,  in  strict  imi- 
tation of  the  usurper  T'ang  (B.C.  1766),  who  published  a  like 
manifesto  in  explanation  of  his  having  overthrown  the  last 
Emperor  of  the  Hea  dynasty.  He  further  showed  his  knowledge) 
of  his  country's  history,  as  well  as  his  own  wisdom,  by  following  the 
example  of  preceding  founders  of  dynasties  in  leaving  at  their 
posts  all  officials  who  were  willing  to  acknowledge  his  sovereignty, 
and  in  giving  every  encouragement  to  the  national  literature.  He 
thus  succeeded  in  establishing  his  rule  in  the  affections  of  the 
people,  not,  however,  without  some  severe  struggles  with, 
lingering  partisans  of  the  fallen  Mongol  cause.  Eastern  his- 
torians are  prone  to  exaggeration,  and  numbers  have  but  a  relative 
value  with  them.  It  is  well  to  remember  this,  not  only  for  the 
sake  of  probable  truth,  but  for  the  credit  of  the  humanity  of 
Chinamen,  when  we  read  of  80,000  Tatars  having  been  killed  in 
one  engagement,  and  of  30,000  rebellious  Chinamen  having  been 
slaughtered  in  Yunnan. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  great  is  the  similarity  between  the 
courses  run  by  the  various  dynasties  which  have  ruled  over  China. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  historians,  the  first  ruler  has  invariably  been 
endowed  with  every  Imperial  virtue,  and  no  doubt  each  and  all 
must  have  possessed  more  than  ordinary  ability,  and  considerable 
power  of  self-restraint,  before  they  could  have  risen  to  mastery 
over  their  fellows.  Following  these  admirable  Crichtons  have 
come  a  succession  of  monarchs  who,  with  few  exceptions,  notably 
during  the  present  dynasty,  have  gradually  declined  in  virtue  until  at 
length  a  ruler  has  been  reached  who  was  so  utterly  debauched  and 
incapable  that  the  people  have  risen  against  him  and  the  whole 
process  has  been  repeated.  Two  hundred  years  is  considered  to  be 
the  average  length  of  a  Chinese  dynasty,  and  when,  about  twenty 
years  ago,  the  Tai-ping  rebels  seriously  threatened  the  stability  of 
the  present  dynasty,  it  was  commonly  remarked  among  the  Chinese 
that  the  Manchoo  line  had  lived  its  time.  And,  no  doubt,  the 
T'een-wang,  as  the  rebel  leader  called  himself,  would  have  made 
himself  master  of  the  Empire  but  for  the  presence  of  Europeans, 
who  first  made  their  appearance  in  China  during  the  Ming; 
dynasty.  It  was  during  the  reign  of  Ching-tih  (1506-1522), 
the  eleventh  Emperor  of  that  line,  that  Raphael  Perestralo,  and  aj 
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few  years  later  Don  Fernand  Perez  d'Andrade,  landed  at  Canton. 
Both  these  officers  were  well  received  by  the  Mandarins  at  Canton, 
and  D'Andrade  was  allowed  to  go  to  Peking-,  where  he  remained  as 
Ambassador  of  Portugal,  until  a  buccaneering  fleet  commanded  by 
his  countrymen  committed  such  depredations  on  the  coast  that  he 
•was  held  to  have  been  vicariously  guilty  of  piracy,  and,  after 
having  suffered  imprisonment  at  the  hands  of  Ohing-tih,  he  was 
executed  by  order  of  the  succeeding  Emperor,  Kia-tsing. 

Up  to  this  point  the  Chinese  records  are  the  only  authorities  for 
the  history  of  the  Empire  ;  but  from  this  period  onwards  we  have 
means  of  testing  the  trustworthiness  of  these  sources  of  informa- 
tionby  comparing  the  statements  they  contain  with  the  accounts 
given  us  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries  and  with  the  contemporary 
history  of  Japan.  The  result  of  this  comparison  is  decidedly 
favourable  to  the  Chinese  annalists.  The  main  outlines  of  events 
are  faithfully  described  by  them,  even  when  they  are  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  their  country.  The  successful  and  destructive 
attacks  made  at  this  time  on  the  coasts  of  Che-keang  and  Fuh- 
keen  by  Japanese  freebooters  might  well  have  been  ignored  by  less 
conscientious  historians,  and  the  invasion  of  Corea  by  Ilideyoshi — 
whom,  by  the  by,  Mr.  Boulger  speaks  of  as  Fashiba — might  have 
been  treated  as  being  foreign  to  Chinese  history  if  truth  were  to 
be  subordinated  to  the  glory  of  the  Empire.  The  presence  of 
foreigners  on  the  seaboard  of  China,  whether  Europeans  or  Japa- 
nese, has  been  a  perennial  cause  of  anxiety  and  annoyance  to  the 
Chinese  Government.  The  settlement  of  the  Portuguese  at  Macao 
in  1560,  which  was  winked  at  by  the  local  authorities  in  return 
for  weighty  considerations,  and  the  simultaneous  seizure  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  by  the  Spaniards,  were  events  which  excited 
the  suspicion  and  aroused  the  fears  of  the  Peking  Cabinet.  The 
very  favourable  impression  made  by  the  Jesuits  Ricci,  Adam 
Schaal,  and  Verbiest  on  the  Emperor  Wan-leih  for  a  time  miti- 
gated the  prevailing  oflicial  aversion  to  foreigners ;  but,  when  the 
places  of  these  men  were  taken  by  less  wise  and  discreet  preachers 
of  the  Gospel,  the  old  ill-feeling  revived,  and  broke  out  in  perse- 
cutions which  harassed  the  Church  and  drove  the  foreign  priests 
into  exile. 

But  neither  from  the  South  nor  from  the  East  came  the  blow 
which  was  to  destroy  the  Ming  dynasty.  When  Jenghiz  Khan 
made  himself  master  of  Northern  China  he  drove  the  leaders  of 
the  Kin  dynasty,  which  he  dispossessed,  back  to  their  original 
home  in  Manchuria.  Though  shattered  and  dispersed  by  the 
Mongol  legions,  they  never  lost  the  recollection  of  their  departed 
sovereignty,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  recovered  some  of  their 
former  strength,  they  showed  a  disposition  not  only  to  resist  the 
oppressive  acts  of  their  Chinese  rulers,  but  to  carry  the  war  into 
their  enemy's  country.  Simultaneously  with  the  revivalof  theirener- 
gies,  formidable  rebellions  broke  out  in  China,  notably  one  headed 
by  a  chieftain  named  Le,  which  seriously  menaced  the  existence  of 
the  dynasty.  In  the  emergency  caused  by  this  imminent  danger, 
the  Chinese  commander-in-chief  invited  the  Manchoos  to  assist 
in  the  pacification  of  the  Empire.  Without  hesitation,  the  call 
was  responded  to,  but  when,  the  object  of  their  incursion 
having  been  accomplished,  they  were  requested  to  retire,  they 
seized  on  Peking  by  way  of  answer,  and  placed  their  youthful  prince, 
a  child  of  some  eight  or  ten  summers,  on  the  throne  of  China. 
Thus  was  established  the  Manchoo  dynasty  which  rules  China 
at  the  present  day.  Unlike,  in  the  circumstances  of  its  existence,  to 
the  many  dynasties  which  have  preceded  it,  it  is  probable  that  its 
fate  will  be  also  different  from  theirs.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
long  history  of  China  foreign  nations  have  become  important 
elements  in  the  political  situation.  Already  once,  as  has  been  said, 
the  reigning  dynasty  has  been  saved  from  destruction  by  English 
help  to  its  armies  in  their  contest  with  the  Tai-ping  rebels; 
and  if  the  statesmen  of  Peking  only  learn  to  play  their  cards 
with  prudent  sagacity,  they  will  be  able  now  to  make  to  them- 
selves such  friends  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness  that,  in 
any  difficulties  which  may  overtake  their  country,  they  will 
be  in  a  position  to  count  on  the  support  of  one  or  other  of  the 
European  Powers  represented  at  Peking.  The  advice  lately  offered 
by  the  Peking  Government  to  the  King  of  Corea,  that  he  should 
open  his  country  to  foreign  intercourse  in  order  to  check  Russian 
aggression,  shows  that  the  Mandarins  are  fully  alive  to  the  advan- 
tage of  being  able  to  play  off  one  Power  against  another ;  and  when  a 
nation  has  so  much  to  concede  as  China  has,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  suppose  that  she  should  ever  have  to  face  a  compact  foreign 
Coalition. 

To  most  people  the  present  volume  of  Mr.  Boulger's  work  will 
be  more  interesting  than  the  first.  It  deals  with  times  nearer  our 
own,  and  the  introduction  of  foreign  affairs  into  the  politics  of  the 
Empire  adds  a  new  interest  to  the  record  of  events.  The  sources 
from  which  the  author  has  derived  his  information  are  much  the 
same  as  those  upon  which  he  previously  drew — namely,  the  Jesuit 
epitomes  of  the  dynastic  annals.  By  the  nature  of  the  materials 
at  his  command,  therefore,  he  has  been  obliged  to  adopt  the 
Chinese  ideas  of  what  history  should  be,  and  to  confine  himself  to 
the  records  of  courts  and  battle-fields.  With  these  he  has  made 
himself  thoroughly  familiar,  and  has  drawn  for  our  benefit  a 
striking  and  lively  picture  of  the  stirring  chapter  in  the  history 
of  China  which  dates  from  the  rise  of  the"  Ming  dynasty  in 
1368  to  the  death  of  the  celebrated  Manchoo  sovereign  K'een-lung 
in  1799. 


AN  ENGINEER'S  HOLIDAY.* 

THIS  book  is  the  record  of  a  good  long  holiday— something 
like  a  holiday.  Our  engineer,  finding  that  he  could  really 
have  so  long  a  holiday,  resolved  on  getting  the  most  out  of  it. 
Now  the  most  that  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  a  journey  is  to  go 
all  round  the  world,  which  he  accordingly  has  done,  giving  us 
two  fair  volumes  as  the  result  of  his  reflections  and  observations. 
He  has  summed  up  and  embodied  this  result  in  a  brief  preface, 
which  is  like  the  moral  to  a  fable,  except  that  it  comes  first.  This 
is  a  very  excellent  plan,  because  the  reader  need  not,  if  he  finds  that 
he  knows  the  moral  already,  read  a  single  line  of  the  book  itself. 
Thus,  we  learn  that  Mr.  Pidgeon  left  the  United  States  with  delight- 
ful memories  of  private  kindness  and  "  astonished  at  the  breadth 
and  boldness  of  the  national  mind."  But  he  looked  for  political 
enthusiasm,  and  he  found  polities  a  close  profession ;  he  looked 
for  intellectual  aspiration,  and  he  found  everybody  thirsting  after 
money;  he  looked  for  "republican"  simplicity,  and  he  found  "luxury 
rampant  among  the  rich."  Is  it  not  time,  one  may  ask,  to  abandon 
the  weary  old  tag  about  republican  simplicity  P  Why  should 
republicans  more  than  royalists  prefer  black  bread  and  the  water 
of  the  Eurotas  to  roast  beef,  or  it  maybe,  canvas-back  duck  and 
champagne  ?  And  is  it  reasonable  to  find  fault  with  rich  people 
because  they  surround  themselves  with  all  the  comforts  and  pleasant 
things  which  make  life  smooth  ?  Again,  Mr.  Pidgeon  had  im- 
agined the  Japanese  to  be  the  most  advanced  people  in  the  world 
"  next  to  the  white  races."  Considering  what  advance  in  civiliza- 
tion has  already  been  made  by  the  Russian  peasant,  the  Polish 
Jew,  the  Lapp,  the  South  Italian,  and  the  Irish  tenant,  this  re- 
servation leaves  a  good  deal  of  room  for  Japanese  barbarity ;  so 
that  we  are  not  so  much  surprised  as  Mr.  Pidgeon  seems  to  have 
been  at  learning  that  he  found  this  people  insincere  in  policy 
and  untrustworthy  in  affairs.  Next,  he  had  always  believed  that 
the  Chinese  had  a  great  many  bad  qualities ;  but  he  found  them 
enterprising,  economical,  abstemious,  and  honest.  Lastly,  Mr. 
Pidgeon,  before  he  set  out  on  his  travels,  had  always  thought 
India  a  rich  country,  and  has  found  it  the  poorest  country  in  the 
world.  The  arrival  at  these  convictions  is  proffered  by  the  author 
as  the  j  ustification  of  a  book  which,  though  it  takes  one  over  a 
good  deal  of  well-trodden  ground,  is  always  readable,  and  some- 
times fresh. 

Mr.  Pidgeon's  book  has,  however,  a  special  value  from  the  fact 
that  he  has  noted  down  a  very  great  deal  more  than  most  tra- 
vellers. He  appears  to  be  one  of  those  happy  persons  who  are 
born  with  eyes,  and  to  have  acquired  the  U3e  of  them  for  practical 
purposes.  Thus  he  tells  us  that  while  a  patent  in  this  country 
costs  200L,  in  the  States  it  costs  only  jl.  Consequently,  our  work- 
ing-men do  not  invent,  while  theirs  do.  But  the  Americans,  who 
are  inventive  enough  where  money  can  be  made  and  labour  saved, 
seem  to  have  little  feeling  for  art;  no  one,  for  instance,  ever  visits 
the  Smithsonian  Museum  in  Washington  though  there  are  very 
fine  art  schools  in  Philadelphia,  there  are  few  students ;  and  though 
in  New  York  there  are  many  good  private  galleries,  there  is  small 
general  interest  in  pictures.  Again,  the  American  hospitals  seem  to 
be,  as  a  rule,  managed  admirably;  yet  the  ease  with  which  medical 
degrees  can  be  obtained  is  simply  scandalous,  and  the  country  is 
infested  with  a  crowd  of  unscrupulous  quacks,  every  one  of  whom 
is  entitled  to  call  himself  a  Doctor  of  Medicine  and  can  show  his 
diploma.  On  things  such  as  these,  whether  for  praise  or  blame, 
our  Engineer  gives  us  sound  and  solid  information. 

One  of  the  most  curious  places  he  visited  in  America  was  Lake 
Chautauqua,  a  little  sheet  of  water  a  few  miles  from  the  eastern 
shores  of  Lake  Erie.  Here  lies,  in  the  midst  of  beautiful  and 
park-like  scenery,  a  little  village  which  is  occupied  only  during 
the  summer  months.  It  is  the  holy  village  of  the  Methodists,  to  which 
thousands  resort  every  year  for  the  annual  camp  meeting,  for  reli- 
gious exercises,  heavy  feasting,  hymn  singing,  and  flirting.  More 
than  six  thousand  people  live  here  during  the  season ;  the  com- 
munity is  governed  by  strict  laws ;  no  intoxicating  liquors  are 
sold  ;  lights  are  to  be  put  out  at  ten ;  Sabbath-breaking  is  pro- 
hibited. There  is  a  daily  newspaper,  in  which  are  published  the 
proceedings  of  the  day,  every  hour  of  which  is  appropriated  to 
some  kind  of  meeting,  teaching,  catechizing,  and  amusement. 
There  are  lectures,  concerts,  classes,  fireworks,  electric  lights,  and 
illuminated  fountains.  In  the  woods  are  models  of  Mount  Ararat, 
the  Ark,  the  Tabernacle,  the  Pyramids,  and  Mount  Horeb,  while 
the  ground  to  the  east  of  the  lake  is  laid  out  to  represent  Pales- 
tine in  a  great  relief  map,  on  the  scale,  our  author  says,  of  one 
inch  to  the  mile.  But  as  this  would  only  give  a  total  length  of 
seventeen  feet  and  a  breadth  of  seven  feet,  we  are  left  to  con- 
clude either  that  the  ground  east  of  the  lake  is  a  very  little  piece 
of  ground,  or  else  that  he  means  a  scale  of  one  foot  to  the  mile, 
which  would  give  a  very  respectable  relief  map  of  two  hundred 
feet  long,  and  enable  every  valley  to  be  shown  : — 

Lake  Chautauqua  itself  represents  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  the 
ground  to  the  eastward  of  it  is  fashioned  into  a  great  relief  map  of 
Palestine  on  a  scale  of  an  inch  to  the  mile.  The  river  Jordan,  admitted 
through  a  tap,  flows  from  its  head  waters  at  Dan  through  the  Lake  ot 
Merom,  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  and  the  Dead  Sea  successively.  Perched  on 
the  high  land  west  of  the  Jordan  stands  a  plaster  model  of  Jerusalem  ;  a 
little  south  of  it  is  Bethlehem  ;  while  salient  points  in  Scripture  history, 
such  as  Pisgah,  the  Mount  of  Olives,  Ramoth-Gilead.  Nazareth,  Capernaum, 
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I  Bethsaida,  and  others  are  duly  located,  and  Sinai,  rather  out  of  place' 
■Moniinates  the  whole.    Once  a  day  a  teacher,  dressed  in  Oriental  costume, 

II  lddresses  an  audience  seated  around  the  model,  on  the  history  and  topo- 
ft'jraphy  of  the  Holy  Land. 

|tA.ruusement,  however,  plays  a  great  part  in  the  proceedings  of 
•  «the  assembly.  There  are  rowing  and  sailing  boats;  there  is 
bathing ;  there  are  bazaars,  ice-cream  saloons,  and  bars  for  effer- 
!  vesting  drink ;  and  at  night  there  are  the  electric  lights  and 
^fireworks  already  mentioned.  Our  traveller  saw  the  place  before 
Itihe  season,  when  it  was  deserted. 

(>  Mr.  Pidgeon  has  a  good  deal  to  say  about  many  of  the  things 
t;  which  vex  our  minds  at  the  present  moment,  such  as  international 
^copyright,  peasant  proprietorship,  social  equality,  the  Chinese  in 

the  States,  the  silver  mines,  the  Mormons,  Spiritualism,  and  the 
1'fYosemite  Valley.  On  all  these  topics  it  will  be  found  that  his 
-,' facts  seem  trustworthy  and  his  conclusions  sound.  From  San 
, "Francisco  he  crossed  over  to  Japan,  in  which  country  he  spent  a 

good  deal  of  time  and  observed  with  much  care;  he  finds,  as 

I  already  stated,  that  the  so-called  advance  in  Japan  has  been  vastly 
over-estimated.    One-fourth   of  the  revenue  goes  in  providing 

"pensions  for  the  feudal  soldiery,  the  only  solid  reform  is  in  the 
W  army  and  the  navy  ;  the  railways,  which  have  cost  large  sums,  do 
1.  not  tap  the  wealthy  districts  and  are  comparatively  valueless  in 
the  absence  of  roads  ;  timber  cannot  be  felled,  metals  cannot  be 
IC  mined,  petroleum  wells  cannot  be  sunk,  rice  cannot  be  conveyed 
^  because  there  are  no  roads;  there  is  very  little  gold  in  the  country 

[  and  a  great  quantity  of  paper  money  ;  the  balance  of  trade  is  against 
•- ,  the  country  to  the  extent  of  nearly  a  million  a  year,  and  the  ex- 

;  ports  of  treasure  have  exceeded  the  imports  by  five  millions 
w  during  the  last  four  years.  Japan  is,  in  fact,  rapidly  approaching 
|1  a  crisis.  The  question  is,  what  will  be  done  ?  The  country 
It  may  be  opened  to  European  trade,  but  then  the  Government  is 
\j  suspicious  of  European  domination ;  or  it  may  be  relieved  by  a 
flj'  foreign  loan,  which  might  also  lead  to  foreign  domination.  Mean- 

II  time  there  are  many  educated  Japanese,  and  the  artisan  and 
1^  trader  alike  have  become  alive  to  the  advantages  of  foreign  corn- 

I  merce.  From  Japan  Mr.  Pidgeon  went  to  Hong  Kong  and  Canton  ; 

II  thence  to  the  Straits  Settlements,  Ceylon,  Calcutta,  and  across 
I  India  to  Bombay.  It  is  not  from  a  traveller  who  has  spent  a  few 
I:  weeks  running  through  half  a  dozen  towns  that  we  expect  an  ex- 
l{  haustive  treatise  on  British  rule  in  India ;  but  from  a  sensible, 
I  sober  man  we  may  get  observations  useful  even  to  those  who  have 
m  made  their  career  in  India  and  spent  their  whole  lives  in  the 

service  of  the  Indian  races.  The  responsibility  assumed  by  Eng- 
U'  land  twenty-four  years  ago  is  one  which  was  laid  upon  the  back  of 
I  -every  elector  in  this  country.  Yet  nothing,  absolutely  nothing, 
w  has  been  done  to  teach  our  electors — that  is  to  say,  our  people — 
j':  what  is  meant  by  our  rule  in  India.  Mr.  Pidgeon  has  stated  part 
t  of  the  case  admirably.  What,  he  asks,  has  England  done  for  this 
I  Tast  Empire  ?  She  has  converted  an  immense  amount  of  jungle 
f  land  into  fertile  land,  she  has  drained  malarious  swamps,  joined 
If  the  interior  to  the  seaboard  by  railways,  spanned  great  rivers, 
It  -constructed  canals,  irrigated  barren  lands,  made  native  races  live 
K  peaceably,  stopped  the  raids  of  Afghans,  Persians,  and  Tartars, 

put  down  predatory  castes,  substituted  justice  for  oppres- 
lr  sion,  police  for  soldiers,  schools  for  idolatrous  temples.  She 
Ik  has  further  erected  great  trading  cities,  introduced  manu- 
\l  factures,  opened  mines,  made  a  beginning  in  teaching  the  people, 
f  and  revived  the  literature  of  the  country.  Five  thousand  native 
I  books  were  published  in  India  in  the  year  1878,  and  there  are  two 
H  hundred  and  fifty  native  journals.  The  family  life  of  the  Hindoo 
I  has  been  touched  by  the  modern  intellectual  movement ;  there  are 
I  some  sigDS  of  an  uprising  from  the  degradation  of  the  Zenana ; 
j-  and  the  establishment  of  municipalities  on  the  ruins  of  the  old 
I  village  guilds  points  to  the  awakening  of  a  new  political  life, 
j  This  is  a  solid  and  an  honourable  record,  and  effectually  disposes 
E  of  the  old  "  pyramid  of  beer  bottles"  theory.  There  is," however, 
,  a  great  deal  yet  to  be  done.  India  is  in  parts  over-populated ;  irri- 
j;  gation  must  be  extended  ;  there  must  be  an  equitable  land  law ; 
|t  and  we  must  consider  in  whatever  we  undertake  the  fact  of  the 
j   frightful  poverty  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  : — 

'       As  India  can  only  afford  to  pay  at  the  most  moderate  rate  for  the  advantages 
r   of  civilization,  it  is  England's  duty  to  cheapen  the  blessings  of  her  rule 
V   down  to  the  very  lowest  point  that  is  compatible  with  efficiencv.  Even 
k   when  this  has  been  accomplished,  the  English  have  further  sacrifices  to 
t    make  in  the  interests  of  good  government  in  India.   The  time  is  not  far 
f    distant  when  representation  of  some  kind  will  have  to  accompany  taxation, 
and  the  Indian  people  be  allowed  a  share  in  the  management  of  their  own 
N   affairs.    This  involves  parting  to  a  certain  extent  with  our  control  of  the 
;    country,  but  the  step  will  be  forced  upon  us  by  the  very  character  of  our 
j    rule.    For  we  are  governing  India,  not  as  conquerors,  hut  in  the  interests 
Q    of  the  Indian  people.    We  are  trying  an  experiment  new  to  the  history  of 
the  world,  and  every  step  we  take  on  the  path  we  have  chosen  for  the  "ad- 
ministration of  Hindostan  leads  us  nearer  to  the  establishment  of  repre- 
,     sentative  institutions.    The  legislative  councils  of  the  imperial  and  local 
j     governments  have  already  a  native  elercent  in  their  composition,  which, 
L    although  not  yet  elected,  is  nominated  with  a  view  to  its  being  representa- 
f    tive  in  character.    Certain  municipal  councils  and  local  district  boards  are 
I     now  elective  bodies,  and  the  native  press  begins  to  ask  that  some  of  the 
>j    chief  of  these  should  have  the  right  to  send  members  to  the  Legislative 
!     Councils.    Lastly,  every  native  boy  whom  we  educate  in  our  schools  will 
learn,  without  our  designing  to  teach  the  doctrine,  that  manhood  will 
bring  him  not  only  the  duty  of  considering,  but  the  right  to  a  voice  in,  the 
management  of  his  country's  affairs. 
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TALKS  ABOUT  SCIENCE.* 

ON  first  taking  up  this  charming  little  book  it  was  impossible 
to  help  a  tremor  of  alarm.  Talks  about  Science  at  first  appeared 
a  title  terribly  suggestive  of  that  rough-and-ready,  picturesque, 
popular  style  which  has  been  so  common,  and  which  is  at  once  so 
dull  and  so  harmful ;  and  only  the  pleasure  of  finding  that  these 
papers  were  really  talks  about  science,  and  that  the  talker  was  a 
real  scientific  man,  could  compensate  for  the  first  shock.  Before 
discussing  the  book  itself,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  the  biogra- 
phical sketch  of  the  author,  which  serves  as  a  preface.  Except 
that  in  this  case  there  is  no  history  of  worldly  success,  the  story 
reminds  us  of  those  which  Mr.  Smiles  loves  to  tell.  We  find  that 
Mr.  Dunman,  who  was  born  in  the  year  1 849,  was  early  engaged 
in  City  life,  but,  in  spite  of  his  surroundings,  devoted  himself 
to  self-culture  in  the  broadest  sense,  for  we  learn  that  he  acquired 
in  a  comparatively  few  years  a  good  knowledge  of  Latin,  Greek, 
mathematics,  and  physical  science.  In  1869  he  joined  the  classes 
of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  and  continued  to  attend  them 
even  after  1871,  when  he  became  clerk  and  book-keeper  to  a 
harness-maker  and  currier,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  kindly  and 
generous-minded  man,  for  he  allowed  Mr.  Dunman  so  to  arrange  his 
hours  of  work  as  to  be  able  to  attend  his  classes.  In  the  course  of 
three  or  four  years  he  obtained  first-class  certificates  in]the  advanced 
stage  in  magnetism  and  electricity,  acoustics,  light  and  heat,  and 
animal  physiology.  He  also  obtained  certificates  in  practical  and 
theoretical  mechanics,  steam,  physical  geography,  geology,  inor- 
ganic chemistry,  practical-  plane  and  solid  geometry,  general 
biology,  mathematics,  physiography,  and  nautical  astronomy.  He 
likewise  attended  lectures  and  passed  examinations  in  physics  and 
practical  physiology  at  the  Itoyal  School  of  Mines,  and  in  the 
latter  subject  he  headed  the  list  of  his  year.  He  appears  to  have 
begun  his  career  as  a  teacher  in  1874  by  taking  some  classes  in 
physiology  and  other  subjects  at  the  Working-Men's  College  in 
Great  Ormond  Street.  Mr.  C.  Kegan  Paul  was  mainly  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about  this  arrangement.  Though  he  worked 
hard  at  this  congenial  task,  Mr.  Dunman  refused  for  a  long  time 
to  take  any  remuneration  for  his  labours.  In  1877  he  was 
chosen  to  succeed  Dr.  Aveling  as  Professor  of  Physiology  at 
the  Birkbeck  Institution,  and  later  on  was  also  elected  to  the 
Professorship  of  Animal  Morphology.  He  held  these  offices  till 
his  death.  His  great  success  in  attracting  large  classes  and 
thoroughly  interestiug  his  pupils  in  their  subjects  led  to  his 
being  appointed  as  Lecturer  at  an  important  London  centre  by 
the  Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching,  who  put 
him  on  their  staff  in  1879,  in  spite  of  his  not  having  a  University 
degree.  But  about  this  time  overwork  began  to  tell  upon  him, 
and  in  1S82  he  died,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-two.  We  do  not 
gather  that  Mr.  Dunman  was  an  original  investigator,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  he  was  a  most  able  and  useful  teacher. 
His  biographer  tells  us  that  not  only  was  he  a  successful  writer  on 
scientific  subjects,  but  that  he  also  wrote  on  literary  and  social  topics. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  comment  on  such  a  life  as  this.  The 
bare  catalogue  of  facts  is  so  much  more  impressive  than  any  dis- 
cussion of  them  can  possibly  be.  If  we  may  judge  of  Mr. 
Dunman's  powers  as  a  teacher  by  the  collected  papers  which  form 
Talks  about  Science,  we  can  but  feel  that  the  world  has  lost  too 
soon  a  sound  and  lucid  scientific  teacher.  And  be  it  remembered 
that  such  a  man  ranks  as  high,  so  far  as  the  usefulness  of  his  work 
goes,  as  an  original  investigator.  He  may  be,  and  often  is,  the 
means  of  directing  the  thoughts  of  those  who  become  discoverers, 
and  who  but  for  the  teacher  might  never  have  undertaken  their 
true  work  in  life.  Mr.  Welsh  tells  us  that  Mr.  Dunman  was  a 
disciple  of  Professor  Huxley,  and  had  modelled  his  style  on  that 
of  this  great  teacher.  We  may  fairly,  then,  as  an  example  of  the 
value  of  a  teacher,  ask  ourselves  what  would  have  been  the  state 
of  biological  science  at  the  present  day  had  not  Professor  Huxley 
early  recognized  that  his  mission  was  to  teach.  Can  we  imagine 
that  any  of  the  brilliant  discoveries  which  he  would  undoubtedly 
have  made  had  he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  research,  could 
have  been  of  the  same  value  to  scientific  thought  and  the  spread 
of  scientific  ideas  that  his  lucid  writings  have  been  P  The  value 
of  his  actual  teaching  to  students  is  more  difficult  of  comprehension 
to  the  general  public,  and  perhaps  even  the  world  of  science  will 
not  be  able  fully  to  estimate  its  value  until  many  years  have 
elapsed. 

To  return  to  the  book  before  us,  we  find  that  there  need  be  but 
small  allowance  made  for  the  warmth  of  friendship  in  the  following 
passage  from  Mr.  Welsh's  biographical  sketch: — 

Like  those  of  his  great  model,  Professor  Huxley,  his  lectures  were  never 
of  the  hard  and  dry  nature  which  accords  with  the  popular  idea  of  a 
scientific  discourse.  They  are  enlivened  by  allusions  to  poetrv  and  romance, 
and  are  full  of  living  interest,  while  there  are  here  and  there  Hashes  of  quiet 
humour  which  won  his  audiences,  and  afford  abundant  explanation  of  his 
popularity  with  his  students. 

And  we  really  do  find  a  considerable  reflection  of  his  great  model's 
style  and  mode  of  thought  in  many  of  these  papers,  and  this  with- 
out any  slavish  or  laboured  imitation.  The  brightness  and  ease 
of  the  style  are  got  by  similar  means — by  having  something  to  say 
which  the  writer  really  wishes  to  say  and  to  get  understood,  and. 
further  something  which  the  writer  thinks  of  so  much  importance 
that  he  only  thinks  how  to  make  himself  understood,  and  not  about 

*  Talks  about  Science.  By  the  late  Thomas  Ducman,  formerly  Lecturer 
on  Physiology  at  the  Birkbeck  Institution  and  the  Working  Men's 
College.  With  a  Biographical  Sketch,  by  Charles  Welsh.  London: 
Griffith  &  Farran.    New  York:  Dutton  &  Co. 
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so-called  "  elegance  of  style."  When  a  writer  is  in  this  frame  of 
mind,  if  only  he  has  "  at  the  hack  of  his  mind,"  to  quote  the  words 
of  Professor  Huxley,  "  change  for  words  in  ideas,"  the  chances 
are  that  he  will  write  good,  concise,  vigorous  English.  A  good 
example  of  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Dunman  has  caught  and  repro- 
duced some  of  Professor  Huxley's  most  characteristic  thoughts  is 
to  be  found  in  the  following  passage : — 

Unreasoning  faith  is  in  the  student  of  Nature  the  one  unpardonable  sin  ; 
therefore,  in  conclusion,  let  me  ask  you  to  examine  conscientiously  and 
carefully  into  the  facts,  and  form  from  them  au  unbiased  and  therefore 
reliable  conclusion  ;  and  doing  this,  I  feel  sure  that  whatever  system  of 
philosophy  you  may,  as  the  result,  adopt,  you  will  fmd  even  yet,  that  there 
are  "  more  thiugs  in  heaven  and  earth  than  arc  dreamt  of"  in  it. 

As  an  example  of  Mr.  Dunman's  power  of  clear  exposition  we 
cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  following  passage  from  a  paper 
called  "How  the  Earth  is  Weighed  and  Measured."  After  ex- 
plaining that  the  longitude  of  any  place  is  found  by  ascertaining 
the  difference  between  the  time  at  that  place  and  the  time  at 
Greenwich,  he  goes  on  to  say : — 

You  will  thus  see  that  had  you  got  a  clock  which  always  kept  good  time, 
and  could  cany  that  with  you,  you  could  always  tell  your  longitude  by 
looking  at  the  stars  or  sun,  and  comparing  Greenwich  time  with  your  time. 
Unfortunately,  clocks  and  chronometers,  although  constructed  on  most 
approved  principles,  and  very  wonderful  machines,  will  not  keep  right  for 
very  long  together  ;  consequently,  on  a  long  voyage,  the  chronometer,  how- 
ever well  it  may  behave  when  it  is  alwayo  in  the  same  temperature, 
will  invariably  get  out  of  order  ;  you  cannot,  therefore,  trust  to  your 
chronometer. 

There  is  a  clock  that  you  can  trust,  however.  When  you  look  at  an 
ordinary  clock  you  see  that  it  consists  of  a  dial  on  which  arc  marked 
certain  figures,  and  that  from  the  centre  two  hands  move  round  it.  But 
supposing,  instead  of  having  such  a  clock  as  that,  you  had  one  with  the 
marks  put  on,  not  at  regular  distances,  but  anywhere,  and  instead  of 
having  two  hands  it  had  only  one,  which,  instead  of  going  regularly  round 
the  dial,  simply  wandered  about  in  a  peculiar  manner,  now  over  one  dot, 
now  over  another,  with  the  most  irregular  motion,  you  would  say  you  had 
a  very  bad  clock,  and  that  the  man  who  made  that  clock  ought  never  to 
make  another.  Very  true;  but  supposing  it  was  the  only  clock  you  had 
and  you  could  not  possibly  get  another,  you  would  set  to  work  to  learu  it — 
to  learn  what  was  the  exact  time  for  every  possible  position  of  that  one 
hand  over  and  amongst  the  various  marks  on  the  dial.  Well,  sailors  have 
got  a  clock  just  like  that.  The  dial-plate  is  the  sky,  and  the  marks  upon 
the  dial-plate  are  the  stars.  That  one  hand  is  the  moon,  and  the  sailor  has 
the  means  of  telling  the  exact  Greenwich  time  by  that  clock,  by  simply 
noticiug  the  exact  position  of  the  moon  among  the  stars. 

There  is  published  in  London  a  wonderful  almanac,  called  the  Nautical 
Almanac,  which  is  published  every  year  five  years  in  advance,  and  in  that 
almanac  there  is  laid  down  the  exact  Greenwich  mean  time  for  every 
possible  position  of  the  moon  among  the  stars.  Consequently,  all  that  the 
sailor  has  to  do  is  to  rind  out  the  exact  position  of  the  moon  among  the 
stars,  and  to  turn  to  his  Nautical  Almanac,  and  having  found  that  position 
against  it  he  will  see  marked  the  exact  Greenwich  time.  That  is  what  is 
called  the  lunar  theory  of  finding  the  longitude.  I  don't  know  of  anybody 
else  ever  having  attempted  to  make  that  most  abstruse  subject  clear  to  a 
popular  audience. 

We  believe  that  the  boast  with  which  this  passage  ends  is 
thoroughly  justified  by  facts.  These  essays,  which  were  princi- 
pally composed  for  the  use  of  working-men,  do  not  pretend  to  pro- 
fundity ;  but,  though  strictly  popular,  they  all  aim  at  getting  the 
reader  to  use  the  scientific  mode  of  thought  rather  than  to  startle 
him  by  Howery  descriptions  of  "  the  wonders  of  science,"  or 
stunning  him  by  the  appalling  numbers  too  often  to  be  found  in 
popular  astronomical  works.  But,  though  sound  and  scientific, 
the  papers  are  never  dull,  and  in  many  passages  there  is  evidence 
that  not  only  had  Mr.  Dunman  a  certain  vein  of  humour  of  his 
own,  but  that  he  read  and  enjoyed  the  works  of  humourists  in  his 
few  leisure  moments.  We  feel  sure  that  no  man  who  had  not 
read  and  enjoyed  the  best  works  of  "  Mark  Twain  "  could  have 
written  the  following  passage,  in  which  also  the  use  of  a  quiet 
vein  of  dry  humour  tends  to  impress  the  facts  on  the  memory  of 
the  reader : — 

We  find  that  the  lobster  uses  one  of  these  claws  for  the  purpose  of 
anchoring  himself.  After  he  has  been  swimming  about  for  some  time  and 
he  wants  to  stop  and  think,  he  lays  hold  of  something  with  this  claw,  which 
is  the  one  with  the  little  rounded  teeth.  While  he  is  resting  there,  there 
probably  goes  along  something  very  tempting  in  the  way  of  food,  and  then 
he  uses  the  other  claw,  which  has  the  small  saw-like  teeth,  to  lay  hold  of 
it.  Then,  of  course,  he  carries  it  to  his  mouth,  also  assisted  by  the  other 
claw.  Again,  while  he  is  dealing  in  the  manner  I  have  described,  he  may 
see  some  one  against  whom  he  has  a  grudge,  or,  perhaps,  one  of  those  bipeds 
calling  themselves  men  may  come  and  interfere  with  him,  and  then  he 
flourishes  his  claws,  and  very  probably  he,  as  the  lawyers  say,  inserts  a 
"  claws,"  or  rather  a  pair,  and  if  he  does  so  there  is  no  necessity  for  obtain- 
ing information  as  to  the  effect,  you  will  know  it  yourself;  because  those 
claws  are  very  powerful  nipping  organs,  and  you  would  probably  make  a 
remark  if  one  of  them  caught  hold  of  you. 

In  spite  of  the  wide  range  of  subjects  treated  of  in  this  little 
volume,  there  are  hardly  any  inaccuracies,  and  almost  all  the 
information  is  of  the  latest.  It  would  be  ungracious  to  point  out 
any  of  the  very  few  and  unimportant  faults,  except  in  one  case,  in 
which  the  character  of  that  most  charming  and  useful  of  am- 
phibians, the  tadpole,  is  libelled.  We  are  told  that  the  tadpole 
"  lives  entirely  on  vegetable  food."  Most  of  us  when  young  have 
kept  tadpoles,  and  therefore  know  that  they  will  eagerly  eat  any 
kind  of  animal  food  soft  enough  or  small  enough  to  be  sucked  into 
their  mouths,  and  that,  next  to  cockroaches,  they  are  perhaps  the 
best  makers  of  skeletons  of  animals  which  are  too  large  to  entrust 
to  ants.  Indeed,  one  of  the  functions  of  a  tadpole  is  to  act  as  a 
scavenger  ;  and  when  a  pond  is  full  of  them,  it  is  astonishing  to 
see  in  how  few  hours  a  dead  kitten  or  puppy,  which  would  soon 
become  a  source  of  offence,  is  reduced  to  a  harmless  heap  of  bones. 
In  conclusion,  we  can  only  say  that  we  wish  there  were  many 


more  books  like  this.  No  one  who  takes  it  up  can  fail  to  find  it 
pleasant  reading,  and  the  information  given  is  exactly  of  the  kind 
which  so  many  people  are  anxious  to  get  to  enable  them  to  take 
an  intelligent  interest  in  scientific  matters. 


FETTERS  OF  MEMORY.* 

AMONG  the  few  things  to  which  we  take  exception  in  this 
novel  we  must  include  the  title,  which  is  not  merely  some- 
what affected,  but  which  applies  no  more  to  the  story  with  which 
it  is  connected  than  it  would  to  one-half  of  the  novels  published 
during  the  year.  When,  however,  we  pass  from  the  name  to  the 
thing,  we  are  able  to  say  of  Fetters  of  Memory  that  it  is  a  fairly 
good  novel.  The  story  is  not  commonplace  or  obvious.  It  is 
well  wrought  out  and  well  told.  We  have  very  little  of  the 
stupid  conversation  which  is  becoming  too  much  the  padding  of 
the  ordinary  three-volume  novel.  The  reflections  are  seldom 
superfluous,  but  help  forward  the  action  of  the  story,  and  enable 
us  to  understand  the  motives  of  its  characters;  and  the  writer, 
having  matter  enough  for  a  good  story  in  two  volumes,  has  very 
sensibly  set  at  defiance  the  demands  of  the  ordinary  novel- 
reader,  and  has  refused  to  beat  it  out  into  three. 

What  we  may  call  the  turning-point  of  the  story,  on  which  we 
shall  have  something  to  say  presently,  is  getting  to  be  rather  a 
stock  device  with  modern  novel-writers.  In  former  times  the 
hero  and  heroine  were  usually  brought  together  near  the  beginning 
of  the  first  volume,  when  they  instantly  or  gradually  fell  in  love 
with  each  other.  Then  came  a  series  of  interruptions  in  their 
wooing,  threatening  all  kinds  of  calamities ;  and  at  last,  in  the 
novels  which  people  best  like  to  read,  all  obstacles  are  surmounted, 
they  are  married,  and  live  happily  ever  after.  All  this  is  changed 
in  a  number  of  our  more  recent  works  of  fiction  of  the  decent 
sort.  Here  we  generally  have  a  feint  of  lovemaking,  then  a 
more  serious  kind  intervenes,  but  often  with  misunderstand- 
ings or  hindrances  which  cannot  be  surmounted ;  and  about 
the  end  of  the  first  volume  or  the  middle  of  the  second,  the 
heroine  marries  her  first  lover,  for  whom  she  has  a  kindness  and 
even  an  affection,  while  she  is  giving  her  real  heart  to  the  second. 
Probably  this  sort  of  plot  has  been  often  criticized  and  con- 
demned— possibly  in  these  columns ;  but  no  one  can  remember 
everything  ;  and  it  may  be  worth  while  to  say  a  word  or  two  on 
the  subject,  which,  if  not  particularly  original,  may  yet  be  not 
altogether  useless.  We  are,  then,  not  quite  sure  that  this  is  the 
most  wholesome  kind  of  food  for  sentimental  girls  with  lofty 
notions  of  self-sacrifice  and  no  experience  of  life.  The  heroine  is 
led  to  believe  that  she  can  never  marry  Number  Two,  for  whom 
she  entertains  a  passionate  affection,  but  that  she  may  render 
Number  One,  whom  she  likes  very  well  in  the  absence  of  Number 
Two,  happy  by  marrying  him.  Then,  after  the  engagement  is  con- 
cluded, Number  Two  turns  up  again,  and  they  discover  that  their 
mutual  attachment  is  as  strong  as  ever,  but,  as  the  heroine  has 
promised  to  marry  Number  One,  they  decide  that  she  is  honour- 
ably bound  to  do  so.  Situations  of  this  kind  are  all  very  well 
when  novelists  have  the  power  of  endowing  their  characters  with 
every  conceivable  grace  and  virtue,  and  with  all  possible  stead- 
fastness of  purpose.  Besides,  they  can  kill  off  Number  One  at 
any  moment,  and,  after  glorifying  the  nobility  and  self-sacrifice  of 
the  heroine,  can  reward  her  by  marrying  her  to  Number  Two  at 
the  end.  But  in  real  life  these  things  seldom  so  arrange  themselves. 
The  dramatis  personce  of  actual  human  tragedies  and  comedies 
are  not  invariably  endowed  with  superhuman  strength  of  prin- 
ciple ;  and  people  who  marry  without  strong  mutual  affection  are 
apt  to  live  as  long  as  those  who  have  made  the  happiest  unions. 
We  are  finding  no  fault  with  the  treatment  of  the  subject  by 
the  present  writer.  It  is  as  free  from  objection  as  it  could 
possibly  be.  But  we  are  not  sure  whether  it  may  not  be  slightly 
more  hurtful  for  that  very  reason.  When  injudicious  courses  are 
represented  as  attended  by  all  kinds  of  suffering  and  misery — even 
where  sin  forms  an  element — there  is  less  danger  of  the  romantic 
schoolgirl  taking  the  sufferer  as  a  model. 

The  characters  in  Fetters  of  Memory  are  drawn  well  and  dis- 
tinctly, and  are  such  as  can  hardly  fail  to  secure  the  interest  of 
the  reader.  The  heroine,  Alice  Easton,  is  the  daughter  of  a  brave 
and  venturesome  and  somewhat  improbable  fisherman,  who  is 
very  much  above  his  class,  and  who  has  married  a  wife  from  a 
position  considerably  above  his  own.  The  father  is  drowned  in 
a  terrible  storm  at  sea,  and  his  wife  survives  him  only  a  few 
days.  The  little  Alice,  left  an  orphan  without  brother  or 
sister,  is  taken  in  charge  by  Mr.  Ellis,  an  excellent  specimen  of 
a  seaside  parson,  who  is  somewhat  puzzled  what  to  do  with  this 
five-year-old  treasure,  so  unexpectedly  thrown  upon  his  hands. 
Happily  there  is  in  the  parish  a  retiring  country  gentleman — 
Mr.  Fenwood,  of  Seafern  Hall — a  widower,  living  a  very  recluse 
life  with  one  child,  to  whom  he  is  entirely  devoted,  and  who  is 
in  great  danger  of  being  utterly  spoiled,  as  in  process  of  time 
actually  happened.  To  this  gentleman  Mr.  Ellis  represented  that 
it  would  be  a  great  advantage  if  his  boy,  Percy  Fenwood,  who  was 
two  years  older  than  Alice,  could  have  a  companion  near  his  own 
age.  It  so  happened  that  Percy  had  been  very  fond  of  Alice's 
father,  and  had  often  gone  out  with  him  in  his  boat.  Having  lost 
this  old  friend,  he  was  the  more  desirous  of  having  the  companion- 
ship of  his  little  girl ;  and,  as  his  father  could  deny  him  nothing, 

*  Fetters  of  Memory.  By  Alfred  Leigh.  2  vols.  London :  Remington 
&  Co.  1882. 
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it  was  so  arranged,  and  tbey  were  educated  together  by  a  governess, 
until  it  was  thought  desirable  for  Percy  to  go  to  school.  Natu- 
rally enough  the  two  children  grew  up  with  a  strong  mutual 
affection  ;  for,  although  Percy  was  weak,  irresolute,  and  impatient 
of  opposition  or  disappointment,  he  was  affectionate  and  kindly, 
and  Alice  united  to  beauty  and  healthful  vigour  all  the  moral 
qualities  which  had  distinguished  her  father  and  mother.  When 
the  boy  was  come  to  about  ten  years  of  age,  it  was  resolved  that 
he  should  go  to  school,  and  he  announced  to  Alice  that,  although 
lie  was  sorry  to  go,  still  he  could  often  write  to  her,  and  then  there 
■were  the  holidays,  and  when  they  were  grown  up  they  could  get 
married,  as  they  had  agreed  about  a  year  before.  After  some 
doubts  and  questionings,  Alice  seemed  satisfied  that  it  would  be  so, 
and  thus  they  parted. 

At  school,  like  many  other  boys,  Percy  was  persecuted  by 
a  certain  Meadson,  "  an  ugly  beggar  of  sixteen,  nearly  six  feet 
high " ;  but  a  schoolfellow  named  Sydney  Mayfield,  said  Percy, 
although  "  only  two  years  older  than  I  am,  licked  him  all  into 
fits."  Mayfield  now  becomes  the  second  hero  in  the  book,  perhaps 
the  principal  one  ;  and  although  Percy  went  to  Oxford,  while 
he  left  school  and  went  to  business  at  sixteen,  their  friend- 
ship was  not  interrupted.  It  was  not  until  Percy  was  leaving 
Oxford — -without  taking  a  degree  —  and  near  twenty  years  of 
age,  that  Mayfield  was  able  to  accept  the  oft-repeated  invita- 
tion to  go  to  Seafern  Hall.  As  the  two  friends  drew  near 
to  the  place,  Sydney  was  the  first  to  notice  a  "  mysterious 
maiden  "  with  "  a  free  and  graceful  bearing,  bright  brown  hair, 
and  a  lovely  face."  This  was,  of  course,  Alice  Easton.  Already 
we  anticipate  the  result  of  this  visit.  Mayfield  was  altogether 
a  man  of  higher  principle  and  more  vigorous  character  than 
his  friend.  He  was  two  years  older,  and  in  many  ways  more  at- 
tractive to  a  girl  like  Alice  ;  and  so  they  fell  thoroughly  in  love. 
But  Mayfield  contented  himself  with  declaring  his  own  passion 
without  making  any  proposals  to  Alice — as,  indeed,  he  was  in  no 
position  to  make  any — -or  asking  her  for  any  pledge  of  love. 
Time  passed,  and  Percy  attained  his  majority.  His  father  had 
long  valued  Alice  as  a  companion  in  the  absence  of  his  son,  and 
had  learnt  to  entertain  for  her  the  affection  of  a  father.  It  had 
become  the  dearest  wish  of  his  heart  that  she  should  marry  Percy. 
And  the  latter  was  not  insensible  to  the  charms  of  the  companion 
of  his  childhood  ;  although  he  did  not  feel  so  sure  as  his  father  did 
that  Alice  would  accept  him.  Just  as  he  was  meditating  a  pro- 
posal a  letter  arrived  from  a  friend,  telling  him  that  Mayfield  was 
engaged,  a  piece  of  intelligence  which  he  conveyed  to  Alice,  with- 
out supposing  that  it  possessed  any  special  interest  for  her.  It  was 
while  she  was  suffering  from  the  shock  of  this  news  that  Percy 
proposed  to  her  that  she  should  become  his  wife,  and  was  told 
that  this  could  never  be.  She  would  be  his  grateful  friend 
always,  hut  never  his  wife.  Mr.  Fenwood  could  hardly  be- 
lieve that  the  refusal  of  his  son  was  serious, on  the  part  of  Alice. 
He  found,  however,  that  she  was  not  merely  waiting  to  be 
won,  but  disinclined,  to  wed.  While  pleading  with  her  he 
was  suddenly  stricken,  and  it  became  evident  that  the  end  was 
near.  To  the  dying  man  she  gave  the  promise  which  she  had 
withheld  before.  "  I  will  be  his  true  and  faithful  wife,  till  death 
separate  us."  Sydney  Mayfield,  she  thought,  could  never  be  any- 
thing to  her,  and  she  might  at  least  make  her  benefactor's 
departure  more  easy,  and  help  to  make  his  son  more  happy. 
It  is  open  to  remark  that  the  heroine  might  have  taken  more 
pains  to  verify  the  report  of  her  lover's  engagement,  although 
it  had  reached  her  through  various  mediums.  We  are  not  now, 
however,  further  criticizing  the  plot  of  the  story.  Of  course  the 
report  turned  out  to  be  untrue ;  and  Mayfield,  returning  to  Seafern 
to  claim  her,  found  her  no  longer  free,  and  believing  that  he,  like 
herself,  was  bound.  It  was  the  old  story  of  "  Robin  Gray ;' — "  We 
gave  but  a'e  kiss,  and  theu  tore  ourselves  awa'  "  ;  and  Mayfield, 
who  was  on  the  point  of  becoming  partner  with  an  architect  in 
London,  having  now  inherited  a  small  fortune,  gave  up  the 
thought  of  engaging  in  business,  and  went  abroad.  Percy  and 
Alice  were  married,  and  so  we  come  to  the  end  of  the  first 
volume. 

We  will  not  deprive  the  reader  of  the  pleasure  of  learning  from 
the  book  itself  the  subsequent  events  in  the  history  of  Alice,  for 
she  is  of  course  the  central  figure  and  the  chief  object  of  interest 
in  the  second  volume.  Far  back  in  volume  the  first  we  had  some 
intimation  of  perils  from  gamblers,  by  whom  Percy  was  in  danger 
of  being  ensnared,  and  it  was  not  long  before  his  weak  and  fickle 
nature  was  seeking  the  excitement  of  the  gaming-table.  Several 
of  the  incidents  in  connexion  with  this  part  of  his  history  are 
related  with  some  power.  How  he  fell  among  thieves,  and  what 
came  of  this— whither  Mayfield  travelled,  and  what  it  was  that 
brought  him  back  to  England  at  last— this,  and  much  besides,  will 
he  found  in  the  pages  of  the  book  itself.  We  have  our  doubts 
about  some  of  the  episodes  and  situations,  as  we  have  said ;  but 
the  story  is  decidedly  above  the  average  of  the  ordinary  novel. 


EASTERN  CARPETS.* 

TT  is  not  easy  for  a  European  who  has  never  been  in  the  East 
-i-  to  realize  what  an  important  position  the  carpet  fills  there. 
To  an  Arab  his  rug  is  his  most  treasured  possession.  Without 

*  Eastern  Carpets.  Twelve  early  Examples,  with  Descriptive  Notices, 
|y  Vincent  Robinson  ;  and  a  Preface  by  Sir  George  Birdwood,  C.S.I. ,  M.d! 
Printed  in  Colours  by  William  Griggs,  after  Water-Colour  Drawings  bv 
E.  Julia  Robinson.  Under  the  Sanction  of  the  Lords  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  of  Education.   London  :  Sotheran  &  Co.  1882. 


one  he  is  a  pauper.  It  is  necessary  to  his  devotions,  it  is  often  his 
bud,  sometimes  his  saddle,  and  generally  the  only  decoration  of  his 
tent.  This  has  been  the  case  for  centuries  and  over  a  vast  extent 
of  territory.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  to  find  how  beautiful 
and  varied  are  the  specimens  which  still  survive.  Mr.  Vincent 
Hobiu9on  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  lovers  of  art  for  having  pre- 
served in  his  sumptuous  and  beautiful  book  on  Eastern  carpets 
a  few  specimens  of  fine  old  work.  Unhappily,  he  can  hold  out 
little  hope  of  any  such  revival  of  the  manufacture  as  would  tend 
to  reproduce  the  like  in  modern  times.  There  are  several  reasons 
why  it  is  not  probable  we  shall  see  such  fabrics  again.  For  one  thing, 
the  prices  given  in  ancient  times  would  now  be  thought  extrava- 
gant even  by  the  collector  who  will  offer  thousands  of  pounds  for 
a  Meissonier  a  few  inches  square.  A  million  of  money  is  said  to 
have  been  paid  by  a  former  Guicowar  of  Baroda  for  a  cover  for 
the  Prophet's  tomb,  and  though  the  greater  portion  of  this  sum 
represented  the  jewels  interwoven,  still  about  thirty  thousand 
pounds  remained  as  the  value  of  the  groundwork.  Major 
Euan  Smith  mentions  that  he  saw  at  Keruian  a  carpet  being 
made  for  the  shrine  of  Mashad,  which  was  to  cost  at  the 
rate  of  seven  pounds  the  square  yard.  It  was  eleven  yards 
long  by  two  and  a  half  broad,  and  would  take  two  years 
to  make.  This  means  a  still  larger  price  when  labour  be- 
comes more  valuable,  which  it  must  do  even  in  Eastern  coun- 
tries. Then,  too,  modern  chemistry  has  done  its  best  to  ruin  the 
colours,  and  dyers  are  not  proof  against  the  temptation  of  the 
cheapness  of  anilines  as  a  substitute  for  the  more  expensive  but 
lasting  pigments.  Mr.  Vincent  Robinson  tells  us  that  Kermes,  the 
best  red  ever  discovered,  was  in  the  middle  ages  in  general  use  all 
over  Europe.  It  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  Turks, 
Cossacks,  and  Armenians.  Venetian  red  was  made  from  it,  and 
the  Spaniards  paid  tribute  to  Rome  with  its  grains.  The  serfs  in 
Germany  were  bound  annually  to  deliver  a  certain  quantity  to  the 
convents.  Hellot  speaks  of  it  in  old  Flemish  tapestries  as  having 
lasted  two  hundred  years  without  fading.  We  hear  that  Mr. 
William  Morris  has  determined  to  revive  this  valuable  dye,  for 
there  is  no  red  known  in  modern  times  that  can  supplant  it  for 
lasting  qualities.  Whether  it  can  be  procured  at  a  price  which  is 
likely  to  bring  it  into  general  use,  remains  a  question  yet  to  be 
solved.  Sir  George  Birdwood  thinks  that  in  India  the  decay  both 
in  the  quality  and  the  design  of  carpets  has  been  greatly  owing  to  the 
competition  between  the  Government  gaols  and  the  caste  weavers. 
It  is  only  from  provinces  far  away  from  European  influence  that 
anything  worth  buying  can  now  be  had.  He  hopes  much  from  the 
revival  of  taste  in  England,  and  thinks  that  with  more  universal 
culture  we  shall  come  to  reject  the  pretentious  and  worthless  manu- 
factures now  flooding  the  market. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  in  our  small  space  even  what  is 
known  of  the  history  of  ancient  art  as  regards  carpets.  There  is 
not  a  great  deal  yet  discovered,  and  it  is  otten  impossible  to  identify 
a  rug  with  the  place  at  which  it  was  made,  so  curiously  are  the 
same  patterns  and  modes  of  weaving  common  to  different  and  dis- 
tant countries.  The  passage  of  pilgrims  from  one  shrine  to 
another  must  have  had  a  great  influence  on  the  historv  of  carpets. 
The  presents  they  brought  with  them  disseminated  new  patterns, 
and,  no  doubt,  rugs  were  carried  as  a  kind  of  capital  easily 
realized.  For  design,  colour,  and  workmanship  the  Persian 
looms  of  Ispahan  and  Teheran  claim  the  pre-eminence  over 
all  others ;  but  Baghdad  from  its  geographical  situation  was 
enabled,  not  only  to  produce,  but  to  import  the  best  materials. 
It  had  direct  communication  by  caravan  with  Syria  and  Persia. 
It  was  surrounded  by  a  fertile  tract  of  country\  Silk  was 
plentiful.  Kermes,  pomegranate,  and  other  dye  stuffs  abounded. 
The  trade  with  foreign  countries  must  have  been  extensive. 
Its  art,  too,  was  varied,  being  influenced  at  different  times 
by  different  races,  first  by  Tartars  and  Moguls,  then  by  the 
Persians,  who  held  possession  of  the  city  several  times.  It  had 
also  a  great  reputation  for  fabrics  in  which  gold  and  silver  were 
introduced.  Marco  Polo  mentions  the  fine  quality  of  these  stuffs 
in  his  day,  "  richly  wrought  with  figures  of  birds,  beasts,  &c."  Of 
ancient  European  imitations  of  Oriental  work  Mr.  Vincent 
Robinson  gives  several  interesting  and  beautiful  examples.  He 
says  that  a  Pole,  named  Mersherski,  visited  Persia  and  India, 
and  brought  back  with  him  to  Warsaw  native  workmen,  with 
whose  aid  he  produced  some  fine  fabrics  from  Oriental  models  that 
he  imported.  Gradually  Western  designs  were  mixed  up  in  these 
reproductions,  but  a  permanent  influence  remained  which  cannot 
be  mistaken.  In  Spain  some  fine  imitations  seem  also  to  have 
been  made  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  Charles  V.  furnished 
his  cloister  at  Yuste  from  the  manufactory  at  Alcaraz.  In  La 
Manca  the  wool  was  said  to  be  almost  as  fine  as  that  of  Mesched, 
and  then,  too,  Kermes  was  to  be  had  with  which  to  dye  it. 

Mr.  Vincent  Robinson  gives  twelve  illustrations  from  original 
water-colour  sketches.  They  are  printed  in  colour  by  Mr.  Griggs 
with  astonishing  delicacy.  They  are  a  marvel  of  clearness  and 
brilliancy,  without  the  least  hardness  of  outline,  and  the  way  in 
which  the  texture  is  reproduced  is  truly  admirable.  First  we  have 
a  Sarakhs  mosque  carpet  of  eighteenth-century  work.  The  ground 
is  a  tawny  yellow,  with  cloud-like  streaks  of  "a  darker  shade.  It 
is  not  known  how  this  dye  was  produced,  as  modem  chemists  have 
failed  to  discover  the  secret.  In  the  centre  is  a  medallion  with  a 
conventional  liower  pattern  geometrically  arranged.  The  corners 
are  filled  out,  and  the  prevailing  tint  is  a  fine,  but  not  dark,  pea- 
cock blue.  There  is  a  narrow  border  repeating  the  colours  of  the 
centre  medallion,  and  to  finish  off  a  band  of  the  unique  tawny 
yellow.  No.  2  is  from  Shiraz.  There,  four  thousand  or  more  feet 
above  the  sea,  were  fed  the  flocks  which  produced  some  of  the 
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finest  fleeces  in  the  world.  The  rug  is  a  remarkable  example  of 
clever  design.  There  is  a  centre  square  -with  an  orange  and  red 
pattern  on  dark  blue.  The  ground  is  a  light  Venetian  red.  On 
this  are  grotesque  animals  mixed  with  a  running  pattern  of 
flowers.  The  corners  are  tilled  in  square  so  as  to  make  the  centre 
into  the  form  of  a  cross ;  curious  birds  sit  on  branches.  The 
border  is  broad  and  handsome  in  dark  blue  and  orange.  It  is  a 
mixture  of  Persian  and  Mongol  styles,  and  the  fortunate  possessor 
is  Mr.  William  Spottiswoode.  The  next  example  is  sixteenth- 
century  work  from  Baghdad.  This  Mr.  Robinson  considers 
the  most  interesting  specimen  he  has  reproduced,  as  he  believes 
it  to  be  a  combination  of  Persian,  Mongolian,  and  Arab  features. 
The  bird  several  times  introduced  into  the  design  is  the  roc  or 
Angka  of  the  Arabs.  It  is  represented  struggling  with  a  Mon- 
golian dragon.  The  twisted  floral  ornament  is  evidently  Persian. 
The  foundation  is  of  silk,  which  is  also  used  in  the  outlines,  and 
gives  great  brilliancy  of  effect.  The  centre  part  is  covered  with 
medallions  of  different  shapes.  They  are  bright  in  colouring,  and 
stand  out  distinctly  on  the  cream-coloured  ground,  which  itself  is 
covered  with  a  delicate  floral  pattern.  The  border  is  wide  with 
fine  Arabesques  or  plaques,  the  ground  being  a  most  beautiful 
blue.  This  carpet  resembles  a  fine  fifteenth-century  manuscript. 
"We  now  come  to  a  specimen  from  Mashad,  with  a  large  free 
design  and  of  glaring  colours.  It  is  followed  by  one  from 
Kurdistan  of  more  sober  tints.  Amongst  the  Kurds  the  carpets 
are  generally  woven  by  the  women  in  a  rude  loom  jffaced  in  a  sort 
of  underground  teut.  This  affords  the  occupants  shelter  from  the 
weather,  and  is  reached  by  an  incline  or  some  clumsy  steps.  These 
nomad  tribes  employ  goats'  and  camels'  hair  largely  in  their  manu- 
factures, and  take  advantage  of  the  different  tawny  shades  to 
produce  the  neutral  tints  without  dyeing.  They  have  also  sheep 
with  yellow  wool,  and  others  of  a  fine  brown  and  very  lustrous. 
The  pasturage  is  described  by  Warburton  as  one  mass  of  sweet- 
scented  flowers,  and  it  seems  to  have  some  quality  which  makes  the 
fleeces  peculiarly  tine  and  soft.  No.  6  comes  from  Gherous,  and  is 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  early  part  of  the  present  century. 
All  the  colours  are  primary  ones,  and  the  strong  contrast  of  a 
yellow,  red,  and  blue  pattern  on  a  black  ground  must  please  Sir 
George  Birdwood,who  strongly  objects  to  tertiaries,  and  considers 
their  use  marks  the  decadence  of  art.  The  ground  of  the  border, 
which  is  unusually  broad,  is  a  dark,  rich  yellow  ;  but  it  strikes  us 
as  scarcely  strong  enough  in  colour  for  the  black  of  the  centre. 
We  next  eome  to  an  example  from  Afghanistan.  The  tone  of  this 
carpet  is  in  strong  contrast  to  that  from  Kurdistan.  The  design 
is  also  more  elaborate,  delicate,  and  satisfactory.  Here  we  feel  the 
influence  of  Persian  refinement,  added  to  a  sort  of  barbaric  splen- 
dour. The  stripes  of  shading  in  the  green  ground  and  of  the  border 
are  particularly  happy.  The  same  sort  of  tinting  is  repeated 
in  the  tine  red  of  the  groundwork  of  the  centre.  Mr.  Robinson 
says  nearly  all  the  old  carpets  made  in  Afghanistan  were  woven 
on  a  silk  foundation,  which  can  only  be  seen  by  cutting  into  the 
fabric.  Mulberry-trees  were  abundant,  so  that  the  silkworm  was 
extensively  cultivated.  The  pile  is  generally  made  of  sheep's 
wool,  though  occasionally  of  goat's  hair.  The  carpets  of  Herat 
have  always  maintained  a  high  position,  even  in  the  East,  for  their 
brilliancy  and  durability.  The  manufacture  existed  until  the  ruin 
of  the  town  by  the  Persians  in  1838.  We  now  come  to  a  modern 
Indian  example  in  shades  of  yellow  and  red.  The  effect  is  sun- 
shiny and  pleasant ;  no  dark  colour  is  introduced.  The  pattern 
is  formal,  with  six  distinct  lines  of  bordering.  The  colouring  in 
the  carpet  somewhat  rashly  assigned  to  Alcaraz  by  Mr. 
Robinson,  No.  9,  is  perhaps  the  most  attractive  and  ethereal 
of  all  these  reproductions.  The  light  peacock  blue  and  dark 
pink  form  a  peculiarly  fortunate  combination.  They  are  coun- 
terchanged  cleverly  between  the  centre  and  outside  portion. 
The  border  is  narrow,  of  a  dark  cream  colour,  the  same  shade  as 
the  large  flowers  which  appear  on  the  blue  ground.  Shields 
bearing  the  arms  of  Charles  V.  are  introduced  at  intervals.  This 
carpet  is  a  very  rare  and  "  distinctly  precious  "  example  ;  so  few 
have  come  down  to  our  time,  and  scarcely  any  have  reached  this 
country.  The  few  examples  known  are  to  be  found  in  private 
collections  in  France  or  Spain.  We  now  come  to  the  tenth  in 
the  series,  which  is  Mongolian,  of  geometric  design  and  dull 
colouring.  Vambery  describes  the  mode  in  which  these  people 
work : — "  An  old  woman  places  herself  at  their  head  as  directress. 
She  first  traces  with  points  the  pattern  of  the  figures  in  the  sand  ; 
glancing  at  this  she  gives  out  the  number  of  the  different  threads 
required  to  produce  the  desired  figures."  The  prevailing  tints  of 
this  carpet  seem  to  be  woven  from  the  undyed  wool  of  the  Saiga 
goat  or  of  the  argali.  The  Tartars  are  very  careful  of  their 
domesticated  animals,  protecting  their  fleeces  with  cloths  to  keep 
the  quality  fine.  Mr.  Robinson  says: — "Geometric  patterns  are 
always  used ;  the  floral  details  in  which  their  Persian  neighbours 
delight  never  appear  in  Mongolian  work."  No.  1 1  is  a  Polish 
rug,  having  a  metal  ground  and  a  silk  pile,  the  colouring  faint  and 
delicate.  The  best  of  these  beautiful  illustrations  belongs  to 
Signor  Alessardo  Castellani.  It  is  probably  of  Saracenic  origin, 
and  is  of  extreme  rarity.  One  does  not  know  whether  to  admire 
most  the  harmony  of  the  colours  or  the  richness  of  the  design. 
The  ground  is  composed,  both  warp  and  weft,  of  finely-drawn 
silvered  thread,  the  pile  of  the  softest  and  most  lustrous  wool. 
Here  and  there  is  to  be  seen  the  "  cloud "  pattern  often  to  be 
met  with  in  Oriental  designs,  and  sometimes  said  to  be  of  Hindu 
origin.  It  is  impossible  to  turn  over  the  last  of  these  charming 
reproductions  without  regret  that  there  are  not  twelve  more  to 
look  at.  We  cannot  help  hoping  that  this  is  only  the  first  number 
of  a  larger  work. 


IIAIU;iSON~S  GEOLOGY  OF  THE  COUNTIES  OF  ENGLAND 
AND  WALES.* 

THE  increased  share  assigned  of  late  years  to  physical 
science  amongst  the  subjects  making  up  a  liberal  education 
must  of  necessity  lead  to  dissatisfaction  with  what  has  been  the 
accepted  standard  of  works  dealing  with  the  topography  and  the 
natural  features  or  products  of  the  land  we  live  in  or  have  to  visit. 
Our  very  guidebooks,  whether  for  home  or  foreign  use,  have  felt 
the  influence  of  this  demand  for  more  exact,  correct,  and  ample 
information  on  points  of  this  kind,  and  each  new  contribution  to- 
county  history,  or  to  the  picturesque  study  of  scenery,  shows  signs 
of  adapting  itself  to  the  same  craving  for  more  of  the  light  that 
science  has  to  throw  either  upon  the  present  or  the  past.  Mr.  W_ 
Jerome  Harrison  has  struck  out  the  excellent  idea  of  drawing  up. 
a  handbook  to  the  counties  of  England  and  Wales  having  for 
its  basis  the  geological  features  and  structure  of  every  district ;. 
making  his  book,  in  fact,  a  geographical  geology,  so  that  without 
special  education  in  the  science  any  one  with  this  manual  in  hand, 
may  readily  acquaint  himself  with  the  nature  of  the  rocks  and 
other  physical  characteristics  of  any  part  of  the  country  in  which 
he  may  dwell,  through  which  he  may  travel,  or  concerning  which 
he  may  need  information.  A  new  interest  will  thus  be  attached 
to  the  summer  holiday  or  the  rural  excursion,  and  with  a  degree- 
of  mental  effort  too  slight  to  be  otherwise  than  agreeable,  a  pro- 
cess of  education  may  be  continually  going  forward.  Taking  each< 
county  in  turn,  the  writer  has  carefully  indicated  the  principal 
rock-masses  or  geological  formations,  tracing  the  strata  more  or  less 
minutely,  with  the  position  and  direction  of  the  beds.  The  structure,, 
thickness,  and  characteristic  fossils  of  each  stratum  are  given,  toge- 
ther with  its  economic  products,  and  its  influence  both  as  determining 
the  natural  scenery  of  the  district  and  as  originating  and  modify- 
ing the  local  agricultural  habits  or  the  settlement  of  the  towns  or 
villages  distributed  over  the  face  of  the  land.  Amongst  other 
lessons  of  value  to  be  learnt  from  Mr.  Harrison's  pages,  the- 
thoughtful  reader  will  realize  in  a  great  measure  that  it  was  by  no- 
caprice  or  haphazard  choice,  as  a  mere  glance  at  the  map  might 
suggest,  but  by  a  natural  law  of  evolution,  owing  to  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  the  water-bearing  capacity,  the  river  communication,  and 
other  physical  or  economical  considerations,  that  the  hamlet,  the 
township,  or  the  city,  had  its  growth.  Much  of  the  matter  here 
hrougbt  together  has  already  appeared  in  the  form  of  the 
local  topographies  in  Messrs.  Kelly's  Post  Office  Directories  of 
the  counties,  and  the  compiler  acknowledges  special  help 
from  the  maps  and  memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey,  having 
been  permitted  to  copy  from  that  valuable  series  nearly  all 
the  sections  which  illustrate  his  work.  Some  idea  of  the 
labour  he  has  gone  through  in  the  process  of  compilation, 
as  well  as  some  measure  of  the  quantity  of  geological  work 
which  has  been  done  by  private  agency  in  England,  may  be 
gathered  from  his  having  consulted  upwards  of  four  thousand 
papers,  memoirs,  and  pamphlets,  mostly  published  in  the  Trans- 
actions or  Journals  of  local  scientific  associations.  To  the 
geological  description  of  each  county  he  has  prefixed  a  list  of — 
1,  its  societies;  2,  its  museums;  3,  the  maps  and  books  of  the 
Geological  Survey  referring  to  the  county ;  4,  the  more  important 
books  and  papers  written  about  its  rocks  by  private  workers- 
Altogether  he  ha3  given  in  this  way  the  names  of  some  190 
societies,  140  museums,  and  700  titles  of  books,  pamphlets,, 
papers,  &c,  a  list  which  he  still  considers  incomplete,  after 
all  the  facilities  he  had  for  its  compilation  as  former  Curator 
of  the  Leicester  Town  Museum,  and  secretary  to  the  Midland 
Union  of  Scientific  Societies.  He  has,  however,  put  into- 
the  hands  of  his  readers  abundant  means  of  following  up  any 
special  line  of  study  by  appending  to  the  popular  sketch  of  the 
principles  of  geology  which  forms  his  introduction  a  list  of  the 
more  important  works  and  papers  treating  generally  of  the  geology 
of  England  and  Wales.  Besides  this,  he  has,  in  treating  each/ 
county  separately,  prefixed  to  his  description  a  list  of  the  scientific 
and  natural  history  societies  belonging  to  it,  with  such  local  publi- 
cations as  may  be  worth  consulting. 

In  the  abundance  of  literary  matter  thus  available  to  the- 
student  the  metropolitan  county  naturally  holds  the  foremost 
place,  although  by  no  means  offering  special  geological  features- 
beyond  the  average  of  the  sister-counties  which  come  under  survey 
in  alphabetical  order.  The  geological  structure  of  Middlesex  is 
the  best  known  of  any,  if  only  from  its  forming  the  natural 
focus  of  labour  in  the  scientific  field.  The  large  sheet  map  of 
the  Geological  Survey  sets  before  the  eye  the  structure  of  the 
entire  surface,  \th.  the  relative  extent  and  distribution  of  the 
beds,  which  have  been  exhaustively  described  in  the  Memoir 
on  the  Geology  of  the  London  Basin  by  Mr.  W.  Whitaker  and 
his  colleagues,  supplemented  by  the  copious  li3t  of  books  and  papers, 
over  five  hundred  in  number,  to  which  they  are  able  to  refer  the 
reader,  prominent  among  these  workers  being  Messrs.  Prestwich, 
Searles  Wood,  Edwards,  and  General  Pitt-Rivers,  till  lately 
known  as  Colonel  Lane-Fox.  The  excursions  of  the  Geologists' 
Association  have  brought  to  head-quarters  in  University  College 
a  store  of  local  knowledge,  whilst  exceptional  facilities  for  study 
are  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  extensive  collections  of  rocks  and  fossils  at 
the  Geological  Museum  in  Jermyn  Street,  as  in  the  admirable  model  of 
London  and  the  country  around,  constructed  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Jordan, 
showing  the  combined  geological  and  geographical  features  of  about 

*  Geohqy  of  the  Counties  of  England  and  of  North  and  South  Wales. 
By  W.  Jerome  Harrison,  F.G.S.,  Science  Demonstrator  for  the  Birmingham 
School  Board,  late  Curator,  Leicester  Town  Museum,  &C  London t 
Kelly  &  Co.,  and  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.  1882. 
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■"65  square  miles.  After  giving  a  table  of  the  various  beds  of  rock 
,  jhich  make  up  the  surface  of  the  Soil  of  M  iddlesex,  toget  her  with  their 
l|  iwxiinuin  thickness  within  this  area,  Mr.  Harrison  goes  on  to  give 
; ,  brief  description  of  the  strata  in  ascending  order,  beginning  with 
1  he  chalk,  which  scarcely  anywhere,  indeed,  crops  out  at  the  sur- 
ace,  yet  is  to  be  reached  anywhere  in  Middlesex  at  depths  which 
Meed  not  exceed  400  or  500  ft.    The  relation  of  the  chalk  basin  to 
Ir he  metropolitan  water  supply  is  dwelt  upon,  and  a  list  given  of 
he  borings  carried  on  of  late  years,  with  their  resulting  yields, 
pecial  attention  being  drawn  to  the  presence  of  rocks  of  Devonian 
fee  at  a.  depth  of  1,100  ft.,  as  indicated  by  the  boring  at 
•nharu  Court  Road,  and  less  positively  at  the  Kentish  Town 
Soring  at  1,300  ft.   This  confirms  Mr.  Prestwich  and  Mr.  Godwin 
Austen  in  their  view  that  a  ridge  of  old  rocks  ranges  below  the 
urface  of  the  metropolitan  area,  connecting  the  rocks  of  Somerset 
vith  those  of  Belgium,  and  opening  up  the  prospect  of  practicable 
IVoal-fields  being  met  with  under  the  south-east  corner  of  England. 
A  short  abstract  is  added  of  the  traces  of  prehistoric  man  in  rude 
lint  implements  found  in  the  river  gravel-beds  of  Hackney  Downs, 
iRtrhbury  New  Park,  Ealing  Dean,  Acton,  and  elsewhere,  at 
leights  between  50  and  80  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  existing 
I  streams.    Instances  of  the  polished  celts  and  Hakes  of  the  Newer 
[Stone  Age  are  also  given,  with  a  section  which  shows  at  a  glance 
[the  range  and  depth  of  the  beds  filling  up  the  London  basin,  from 

I  ;he  sands  and  gravels  which  indicate  the  former  water  level  to  the 
oalreozoic  rocks  on  which  rests  the  entire  system  of  superposed 
fieposits. 

I!"   From  the  level  alluvial  surface  of  a  county  moulded  in  the 
main  by  the  gentle  current  of  the  Thames  there  can  be  110  more 
amphatic  transition  than  to  the  broken,  contorted,  bare  rock- 
basses  and  wide  lake-basins  of  Cumberland.     The  beauty  and 
^variety  of  the  scenery,  with  the  mineral  treasures  which  lie 
\  beneath,  direct  special  attention  to  the  strata  which  form  the  one 
iii and  contain  the  other.    The  labours  of  a  distinguished  band  of 
If  ("geologists,  with  Sedgwick  at  their  head,  have  been  devoted  to  the 

II  scientific  investigation  of  this  strikingly  marked  district.  Although 
fronly  a  small  part  of  the  results  of  the  Geological  Survey  has  yet 
I;  been  made  public,  much  admirable  work  is  to  be  seen  in  the  map 

and  memoir  of  the  Lake  District  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  Clifton  Ward, 
J  which  we  may  expect  to  see  no  less  satisfactorily  carried  on  by 

•the  hands  of  his  able  coadjutors  on  the  staff.  With  reference  to 
if  its  rocky  structure,  Mr.  Harrison  thinks  it  best  to  divide  Curnber- 

,  land  into  two  portions  ;  the  first,  including  all  the  old  rocks 

'.  forming  what  is  generally  known  as  the  Lake  District ;  the  second, 
I  comprising  all  the  newer  rocks  which  surround  this  region  to  the 
[l  east,  north,  and  west,  forming  the  border  or  framework  of  the 
Holder  central  rocks.  Underlying  all  the  rest  in  the  former  group 
|j  are  the  Skiddaw  slates  of  the  Lower  Silurian  series,  black  or  dark 
if  grey  rocks,  sometimes  soft  and  shaly,  with  interstratified,  sandy, 
ror  gritty  beds,  which  yield  good  flagstones.  Their  total  tkick- 
\\  ness  is  not  less  than  10,000  feet.  These  bold  and  picturesque 
r  fells  range  from  near  Egremont  as  far  south  as  Keswick,  rising 
|C  again  to  the  surface  at  Black  Combe,  west  of  the  estuary  of  the 
[['Duddon.  Fossils  are  rare  among  them,  but  some  forty  species  of 
1  [  graptolites  have  been  found,  with  a  couple  of  brachiopods,  a  dozen 

I  trilobites,  and  sundry  plant  remains.  Where  they  adjoin  the 
1 n  igneous  rocks  these  slates  have  been  metamorphosed  into  ckiasto- 
1(1  lite  slate  or  mica  schist.  The  beds  are  clearly  classified  by  our 
H  author,  who  gives  particulars  of  the  yield  of  zinc,  iron  ore,  red 

■  haematite,  copper,  lead,  and  other  minerals  in  which  lies  the 
|; economic  value  of  the  Cumbrian  beds.  He  passes  on  to  the  great 
:}  bordering  series  of  volcanic  ash  and  breccia,  alternating  with 
i' sheets  of  lava,  and  traversed  largely  by  dykes  and  masses  of 
|l  igneous  rock.  Along  all  the  line  there  runs  a  zigzag  fault  or  dis- 
E  location  preventing  the  passage  from  the  one  formation  to  the  other 
("from  being  distinctly  seen.  The  section  from  Keswick  to  Wallow 
i  Crag  shows  the  lie  of  the  slate  beds,  with  the  intrusive  dolerite  and 
1  lava  flows,  the  great  fault  probably  dating  from  a  period  long 
ji  after  volcanic  action  had  ceased.  The  series  attains  a  total  thick- 
ly ness  of  15,000  feet  or  so,  the  highest  peak  being  Scaw  Fell  Pikes, 
[3,229  feet,  and  Great  Gable,  2,949  feet  above  the  sea.  Minerals 
I  of  value  are  extracted,  besides  the  famous  Borrowdale  graphite, 
j  wrongly  called  blacklead.  In  fig.  19  is  given  a  woodcut  showing 
I  the  banded  and  altered  aspect  of  Skiddaw  slate,  which  near  the 
C  syenite  of  Scale  Force  has  been  converted  into  a  compact  fiinty- 
i  looking  rock  with  occasionally  a  banded  structure  weathering  on 
f  the  outside  like  lines  of  bedding.  After  describing  the  carboni- 
L  ferous  limestones,  rich  in  fossils  and  most  important  for  the  yield 
I  of  red  haematite,  lead  ore,  and  galena,  and  the  rich  stiip  of  coal 

■  measures  from  Whitehaven  to  Maryport,  Mr.  Harrison  traces  the 
j  working  of  the  great  Glacial  age  which  has  most  emphatically  set 
|i  ihe  seal  of  nature  upon  the  surface  of  Cumberland.  In  his  sketch 
^  of  the  perched  blocks  at  a  height  of  2,000  feet,  on  the  summit  of 

Glaramara,  between  Longstrathand  Seathwaite  Vale,  Borrowdale,he 

■  supplies  a  datum  point  for  filling  up  the  valley  with  a  vision  of  glacier 
[  masses  deeply  burying  the  mountains  of  the  Lake  District,  spreading 
j.  out  in  all  directions,  smoothing  and  grooving  the  rocks  over  which 
j  they  flowed,  and  carrying  stones  of  all  sizes  from  the  higher  to 
j  the  lower  grounds,  where  they  now  form  the  deposit  of  the  Till 
t  or  boulder  clay,  leaving  here  and  there  a  block  stranded  aloft 
!  like  those  in  the  woodcut,  to  stimulate  for  ages  the  belief  in  miracu- 
'  lous  and  diabolical  forces,  and  to  rack  the  brains  of  plodding  students 
j  of  nature  until,  within  the  generation  now  living,  the  simple 
j  agency  of  ice  came  forward  to  clear  up  the  mystery.   By  the  same 

1  attion,  it  is  shown,  the  softer  rocks  were  hollowed  out,  especially 
1  along  lines  of  fault,  to  form  the  existing  lake-basins.    The  raised 
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beach,  25  feet  above  the  present  sea-level,  which  can  be  traced 
from  Workington  to  Bowness,  is  chosen  to  illustrate  the  elevation 
of  the  land  which  in  post-glacial  times  followed  the  depression 
that  is  marked  Ly  the  deposits  of  the  sands  and  gravels  of 
the  Till,  many  of  the  smaller  lake-basins  having  been  since 
filled  up  by  matter  transported  from  the  higher  levels,  form- 
ing stretches  of  rich  alluvial  soil  in  the  valleys  or  peat-mosses  of 
the  fells.  In  prehistoric  remains  this  county  is  exceptionally 
rich.  What  other  county  can  match  the  perforated  stone  celt 
in  its  original  wooden  handle  (fig.  22)  ?  Its  rude  stone  circles  and 
remains  of  pit  dwellings  are  many  and  curious  in  character. 

If  we  turn  to  another  corner  of  the  kingdom,  Cornwall  supplies 
us  with  no  less  abundant  material  both  for  comparison  and  contrast, 
did  our  space  allow  us  to  do  justice  to  it.  Though  the  author  does 
not  take  us  across  the  Scottish  border,  he  is  an  instructive  guide  to 
the  geology  of  North  and  South  Wales.  Fifty  years  have  elapsed 
since  Adam  Sedgwick,  hammer  in  hand,  set  himself  to  attack  in 
form  the  utterly  unexplored  and  seemingly  chaotic  assemblage  of 
rocks  which,  reduced  to  order  and  intelligibly  mapped,  were  thence- 
forward to  be  known  as  the  Cambrian  system  of  North  Wales,  at 
the  same  time  that  Murchison  set  to  work  on  the  problem  of  the 
Southern  counties,  where  the  beds  are  much  less  disturbed,  and 
their  arrangement  and  succession  more  easy  to  be  understood, 
giving  to  the  strata  the  name  of  Silurian.  The  later  investiga- 
tions which  have  established  the  correlation  of  these  systems,  due 
to  Lyell,  Philips,  Geikie,  and  most  recently  Dr.  Hicks,  are  briefly 
sketched  by  Mr.  Harrison.  Indications  have  been  met  with  of 
rocks  older  than  either  the  Silurian  or  Cambrian  series,  compar- 
able, perhaps,  with  the  Laurentian,  the  oldest  known  on  the  face 
of  the  globe.  In  fig.  97  are  shown  the  strangely  contorted  strata 
of  pre-Cambrian  age  which  protrude  from  the  sea  on  the  west 
coast  of  Holyhead,  and  make  up  half  of  the  island  of  Anglesea.  A 
section  of  the  Cambrian  beds  on  the  north  side  of  Llyn  Tadarn, 
near  Llanberis,  illustrates  the  effects  of  pressure  upon  the  strata, 
conglomerate  beds  of  slaty  pebbles  in  a  matrix  of  slate.  The 
pebbles,  which  doubtless  when  deposited  lay  with  their  longer  axes 
parallel  to  the  planes  of  bedding,  have  been  squeezed  out  along 
the  lines  of  cleavage.  The  Lingula  sandstones,  such  as  those  of 
Maentwrog  (fig.  99),  present  a  curiously  plaited  surface,  with  the 
tracks  of  worms  (Helininthites)  upon  it.  Still  more  conspicuous 
are  the  filled-up  burrows  of  marine  worms  in  the  Cambrian  sand- 
stones (fig.  103),  in  which  are  found  the  earliest  forms  of  animal 
life— small  brachiopod  shells,  annelids,  phyllopods,  polyzoa,  a 
crustacean  or  two,  sponges,  and  trilobites.  The  tiro  in  geology 
who  chooses  any  part  of  Wales  for  his  summer  outing  will 
find  in  Mr.  Harrison  a  guide  who  will  bring  him  face  to  face  with 
nature  in  her  most  primitive  and  characteristic  haunts. 


FORTIES'S  RAMBLES  IN  ROME.* 

UNDER  this  title  Mr.  Forbes  has  added  one  more  to  the  legion 
of  Guides  to  Rome  already  in  being.  The  nature  of  the  book 
will  be  best  shown  by  an  extract  from  the  table  of  important  items 
to  be  kept  in  the  memory : — 
Hatter — Miller,  16  Via  Condotti. 

Historical  Periods  of  Rome— Imperial,  b.c.  27  to  the  Fall  of  the 
Western  Empire,  a.d.  476.  Kingly,  B.C.  753  to  509.  Republican,  B.C.  509 
to  27. 

House  Agent — Mr.  Shea,  43  Piazza  di  Spagna. 
From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Forbes  attends  to  the  outside  as 
well  as  to  the  inside  of  the  heads  that  submit  themselves  to  his 
guidance,  and  also  that  he  has  a  strange  way  of  mixing  up  past 
and  present  times,  perhaps  contracted  by  living  so  long  in  a  city 
where  the  past  and  present  are  so  familiarly  united.  Mr.  Forbes  is 
well  qualified  to  act  as  cicerone  to  Rome,  for  he  has  lived  there 
for  ten  years,  and  has  spent  these  ten  years,  not  only  in  learning 
all  that  he  could  about  the  place  himself,  but  also  in  imparting  the 
information  so  gained  to  others — which,  as  has  often  been  pointed 
out,  is  the  very  best  way  of  graving  knowledge  of  any  sort  in- 
delibly in  one's  own  mind.  He  has  for  some  time  occupied  himself 
in  conducting  parties  of  excursionists  about  the  city  and  its  en- 
virons, and  addressing  lectures  to  them  at  the  chief  points  of  archi- 
tectural or  archaeological  interest.  He  has  thus  gained  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  localities  which  he  undertakes  to  describe, 
and  also  with  the  wants  of  that  numerous  class  of  visitants  who 
come  to  the  world's  metropolis  with  the  set  purpose  of  "  doing 
Rome."  They  are  bent  on  seeing  and  hearing  everything  that 
is  to  be  seen  or  heard,  and  that  is  commonly  held  to  be  worthy 
the  notice  of  strangers,  not  so  much  to  satisfy  the  yearnings  of 
their  own  minds  as  to  enable  them  to  pass  with  "honour  the 
searching  examination  of  well-primed  acquaintances  when  they  get 
home.  For  whenever  people  fall  to  discussing  Rome,  the  conver- 
sation invariably  takes  a  catechetical  form,  and  the  questions, 
"  Did  you  go  there  ?  "  "  Have  you  seen  this  ?  "  are  plied  with 
relentless  severity.  To  a  bystander  the  conversation  sounds  very 
much  like  one  of  those  guides  to  useful  knowledge  where  the  sub- 
jects are  arranged  alphabetically,  without  any  natural  sequence. 
To  such  observers  all  objects  are  alike.  The  worst  type  of  the 
Renaissance  stands  on  the  same  level  with  a  Greek  temple ;  a  full 
series  of  the  "busts  of  the  Caesars"  in  mottled  marble  are  as 
precious  as  the  Laocoon  ;  St.  Peter's  Chains  are  as  genuine  as  the 
Arch  of  Titus.    They  assist  at  a  requiem  mass  or  any  other  solemn 

*  Rambles  in  Rome.  By  S.  Russell  Forbes.  London,  Edinburgh,  and 
New  York  :  Nelson  &  Sons.  1882. 
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function  in  pretty  much  the  same  spirit  in  which  they  would  join 
in  a  vec/lione  in  the  Piazza  Navona.  The  characters  of  history  and 
of  fiction  are  so  jumbled  up  in  their  minds  that  the  latter  seem, 
if  anything,  the  more  real.  They  are  as  eager  to  identify  any 
locality  linked  with  the  fortunes  of  the  creatures  of  Bulwer's  or 
Hawthorne's  romantic  imagination  as  to  verify  the  stage  of  the 
most  thrilling  scenes  of  the  Republic,  the  Empire,  or  the  Popedom. 
For  this  class  of  travellers  Mr.  Forbes's  book  will  prove  a  guide 
suited  to  their  heart's  desire.  He  omits  nothing  from  his  pages 
that  can  be  considered  in  any  way  noteworthy,  either  from  its  own 
merits  or  from  its  real  or  fancied  connexion  with  any  of  the 
personages  of  real  or  fictitious  history.  Mr.  Forbes's  scheme  is 
to  enable  a  stranger  pressed  for  time  to  see  all  the  sights  of  Home 
in  six  days.  For  each  of  these  days  he  gives  him  a  programme 
of  what  he  calls  a  "  Ramble "  through  the  city.  But,  indeed, 
"  Seven-league  Strides  "  would  be  a  much  more  suitable  title  for 
his  expeditions  than  "  Rambles."  For  it  would  require  very  ex- 
traordinary powers  of  physical  endurance  merely  to  get  over  the 
ground  laid  out  in  the  several  routes,  to  say  nothing  of  the  mental 
fatigue  caused  by  perpetually  turning  aside  to  glance  at  some  ob- 
ject of  real  or  supposed  interest,  together  with  the  strain  of  keeping 
the  memory  ceaselessly  at  work  running  up  and  down  the  scale  of 
history  from  the  building  of  Rome  down  to  the  present  day. 
Topographically,  no  one  could  be  a  better  guide  than  Mr.  Forbes ; 
for  he  is  familiar  with  all  the  byways,  nooks,  and  corners  of  the 
city.  His  advice  as  to  the  choice  of  quarters  and  the  pre- 
cautions to  be  taken  for  the  preservation  of  health  is  very  sound 
and  well  worthy  of  attention.  It  is  certainly  unfortunate  that 
Rome  should  have  got  a  reputation  for  unhealthiness  which  it  in 
no  wise  deserves.  The  word  "Roman  fever"  has  become  a  bug- 
bear, clothed  with  nameless  terrors.  But,  if  one  carefully  inves- 
tigates the  cases  of  half  the  people  who  declare  that  their  health 
has  been  shattered  by  Roman  fever,  one  finds  that  they  have  taken 
the  fever  somewhere  else  and  brought  it  with  them  to  Rome,  or 
that  they  have  fallen  sick  long  after  they  have  left  Rome,  perhaps 
in  England,  but  persist  that  because  they  have  been  in  Rome  this 
malady  must  be  Roman  fever.  Of  those  who  are  really  laid  up 
with  lever  in  Rome,  the  greater  number  have  their  own  impru- 
dence to  blame  for  it.  Persons  who  have  all  their  lives  been 
accustomed  to  eat  too  much  and  do  too  little,  if  they  suddenly 
turn  the  tables,  and  do  too  much  and  eat  too  little,  will  naturally 
fall  ill  wherever  they  may  be.  Yet  too  many  act  as  if  in  Rome  they 
might  do  this  with  impunity.  Another  fatal  error  into  which 
strangers  fall  is  that  of  establishing  themselves  in  the  new  quarters 
of  the  city  where  there  are  large  spaces  of  vacant  ground  and 
where  foundations  are  being  dug  or  where  building  is  going  on. 
All  such  places  should  be  shunned.  Any  disturbance  of  the 
ground  seems  to  set  free  the  germs  of  malaria.  The  habitues  of  Rome 
pitch  their  tents  in  well-peopled  districts,  and  regard  pavement  as 
no  less  effectual  in  laying  a  fever  than  it  is  in  laying  a  ghost. 

One  great  merit  of  Mr.  Forbes's  book  is  that  be  deals  with  bis 
subject  in  a  business-like  way.  He  briefly  states  what  he  knows 
about  it,  without  indulging  in  any  rhapsodies  or  gushes  of 
sentiment,  or  suggesting  to  his  readers  what  thoughts  ought  to 
surge  up  in  their  minds  as  they  gaze  upon  any  given  scenes  or 
monuments.  When  any  enlargement  on  the  dry  skeleton  of  facts 
is  deemed  desirable,  he  gives  it  in  extracts  from  certain  well- 
known  authorities.  In  history  Mr.  Forbes  inclines  to  follow  the 
lead  of  Mr.  Parker,  and  to  accept  as  authentic  the  ground- 
work at  least  of  the  early  legends.  His  remarks  on  the  early 
art  of  building  and  the  distinctive  styles  of  the  several  periods,  as 
also  on  the  recent  results  of  excavation,  seem  to  be  drawn  from 
the  same  authority,  and  are  well  worth  attention.  We  cannot 
understand,  however,  how  any  one  who  has  really  studied  the 
building  can  still  cling  to  the  theory  that  the  holes  punched 
in  the  stones  of  the  Colosseum  have  anything  to  do  with  clamps 
used  in  its  erection,  whether  of  stone  or  iron.  Why,  if  so,  do  the 
holes  not  occur  at  regular  intervals  ?  Why  are  there  so  many  of 
them  in  some  places,  and  none  at  all  in  others  ?  It  was  certainly 
very  unlike  the  Romans  to  put  up  their  walls  so  insecurely  that 
they  should  require  any  kind  of  clamps  to  keep  them  together,  or 
to  clamp  together  walls  that  did  not  need  it.  In  the  great 
three-story  aqueduct  near  Nimes,  the  so-called  "  Pont  du  Gard  " 
there  is  a  splendid  example  of  the  same  style  of  building  as  the 
Colosseum.  It  is  still  entire  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  and 
there  has  been  no  question  of  the  stones  shifting,  yet  there  are 
no  traces  of  clamps  to  be  seen  there.  It  seem3  a  much  more  pro- 
bable conjecture  that  the  holes  with  which  in  many  places  the 
stone  is  honeycombed  are  vestiges  of  the  battering  and  utilizing 
from  which  the  building  suffered  in  the  middle  ages. 

Where  Mr.  Forbes  differs  from  most  respectable  authorities  as  to 
the  position  or  purport  of  certain  of  the  ruins,  he  gives  his  reasons 
for  departing  from  the  generally  received  opinions.  Thus  the  ruin 
on  the  Velian,  commonly  known  as  the  Temple  of  Venus  and  Rome, 
he  pronounces  to  be  not  a  temple  at  all,  but  the  basilicas  of  the 
Forum  of  Cupid  on  the  Via  Sacra, probably  restored  by  Maxentius. 
Mr.  Forbes  claims  the  honour  of  having  discovered  the  use  of  the 
imposing  ruins  on  the  east  of  the  Palatine,  so  well  known  to 
visitors  from  the  platform  at  the  top  and  the  view  of  the  Campagna 
which  it  commands.  This,  he  decides,  was  the  Nymphseum  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  built  by  him  to  serve  as  a  reservoir  for  the 
supply  of  water  for  the  Palatine.  The  use  of  the  cement  with 
which  the  Romans  lined  their  water-ducts  in  the  building  is  a 
strong  confirmation  of  this  theory,  and  Mr.  Forbes  further  states 
that  he  has  traced  the  aqueduct  to  it.  The  sculptured  slabs  in 
the  Forum  be  also  attributes  to  the  reigu  of  the  same  Emperor, 


and  considers  that  they  were  balustrades  on  each  side  of  an 
avenue  leading  up  to  his  statue.  From  his  comments  on  Michael 
Angelo's  "  Moses,"  we  gather  that  Mr.  Forbes  is  not  so  strong  in 
interpreting  the  symbolism  of  mediaeval  art  as  he  is  in  identifying 
the  ruins  of  more  ancient  times.  He  marvels  why  the  statue'  is 
"  rendered  hideous  by  two  horns  sticking  out  from  the  forehead,"  and 
adds,  with  much  simplicity, "  Although  we  read  that  Moses  was  a 
horny  man,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  had  horns,  but  that  his  flesh 
was  hard  like  horns."  The  objects  in  question  were  the  con- 
ventional symbols  as  inseparable  from  a  representation  of  Moses 
as  the  sword  from  St.  Paul,  or  the  keys  from  St.  Peter.  They 
were  originally  not  horns  at  all,  but  tongues  of  fire  representing  the 
flames  that  played  round  his  head  when  his  face  shone  with  too 
great  radiance  for  the  dazzled  gaze  of  his  countrymen.  WTe  cannot 
understand  how  any  one  who  knows  that  St.  John  Lateran  is 
"  the  mother  and  head  of  the  churches  of  the  city  and  of  the 
world,"  can  go  on  writing  of  St.  Peter's  as  the  cathedral  of  Rome 
and  the  "  world's  cathedral."  Certainly  a  city  cannot  have  two 
mother  churches,  and  as  certainly  St.  Peter's  cannot  lay  claim  to 
that  honour  as  long  as  the  inscription  which  Mr.  Forbes  himself 
translates  and  quotes  stands  written  on  the  facade  of  St.  John's. 
Where  so  much  has  been  compressed  into  such  small  compass, 
it  may  seem  invidious  to  point  out  trivial  omissions  ;  but  it 
seems  a  pity  that,  as  Mr.  Forbes  points  out  the  churches  from 
which  Dr.  Manning  and  other  English  Cardinals  take  their  titles, 
he  should  not  mention  that  the  Church  of  S.  Giorgio  in  Velabro  has 
the  same  connexion  with  Cardinal  Newman,  as  this  fact  would 
give  the  church  additional  importance  in  the  minds  of  many  Eng- 
lish people.  We  may  also  add,  for  Mr.  Forbes's  information,  that 
the  church  is  open  for  service  on  at  least  one  other  day  besides  the 
festival  of  the  saint,  and  that  the  portrait  of  the  Cardinal  is  to  be 
seen  hanging  up  inside  it.  It  also  seems  a  strange  omission  to 
leave  out  the  name  of  Fra  Angelico  from  the  commemoration  of 
noteworthy  persons  whose  tombs  may  be  seen  in  the  church  of  S. 
Maria  sopra  Minerva.  We  would  also  suggest  that  the  legend 
of  the  "  Muro  Torto  "  is  unique  of  its  kind,  and  therefore  better 
worthy  of  being  told  than  the  legends  of  the  Torre  della  Scimmia, 
or  that  of  the  devil  and  the  wind  in  the  Piazza  del  Gesu,  and  some 
others  which  Mr.  Forbes  finds  room  for.  "  S.  Nicolo  in  Carcere," 
too,  with  its  wonderful  substructure,  is  certainly  much  more 
worthy  of  a  detailed  description  than  other  buildings  upon  which 
Mr.  Forbes  dwells  at  length;  yet  it  is  dismissed  with  a  bare 
mention  to  the  effect  that  the  entrance  to  the  substructions  is 
through  the  sacristy. 

To  theRambles  inRome  are  added  notices  of  the  excursions  easily 
to  be  taken  in  the  Campagna,  and  to  the  several  noteworthy  places 
within  reach  of  Rome.  Mr.  Forbes  here  advertises  his  own  ex- 
cursion parties,  personally  conducted  by  himself,  which  he  informs 
his  readers  take  place  at  frequent  intervals.  We  are  astonished  to 
find  that  in  the  excursion  to  Veii  he  omits  all  mention  of  the 
painted  Etruscan  tomb  which  is  no  doubt  the  thing  the  best  worth 
seeing  in  all  that  neighbourhood.  It  certainly  implies  some  exer- 
cise of  energy  and  activity  to  accomplish  a  visit  to  the  tomb  and 
the  Arx  in  one  day  ;  but  still  it  can  be  done  if  an  early  start  is 
made  from  Rome ;  and,  if  one  of  the  two  must  be  left  unseen,  it 
had  better  be  the  Arx. 

Mr.  Forbes's  book  is  accompanied  by  an  accurate  map  and  em- 
bellished with  plans  and  illustrations.  The  plans  are  good ;  but, 
as  the  illustrations,  notably  those  of  the  Forum  and  Colosseum, 
are  copied  from  old  engravings  representing  the  former  instead  of 
the  actual  state  of  these  buildings,  it  would  have  been  better,  as 
far  as  the  accuracy  of  the  book  as  a  guide  is  concerned,  if  they 
had  been  omitted  altogether.  The  information  concerning  hotels, 
churches,  carriage  fares,  omnibus  routes,  terms  and  hours  of  ad- 
mission to  villas,  galleries,  and  museums,  and  such  other  mis- 
cellaneous matters  as  are  of  the  first  interest  to  travellers,  will 
be  found  useful  by  persons  visiting  Rome  for  the  first  time.  But, 
looked  at  from  a  scholar's  point  of  view,  this  miscellaneous  cha- 
racter of  the  book  is  its  greatest  fault.  Any  one  who  wishes  to 
study  Rome  intelligently  ought  to  see  its  marvels  according  to 
their  historical  sequence,  and  not  hurry  headlong  from  Etruscan 
remains  to  Renaissance  palaces,  taking  a  hasty  glance  on  the  way 
at  Roman  baths,  Jewish  synagogues,  heathen  temples  and  Jesuit 
churches,  marble  gods  and  painted  martyrs.  Such  a  way  of 
seeing  Rome  can  only  plunge  the  mind  into  hopeless  confusion. 
For  the  mere  vulgar  sightseer,  however,  who  is  merely  bent  on 
rushing  round  and  seeing  everything,  Mr.  Forbes's  method  will 
prove  very  satisfactory,  and  his  Rambles  in  Rome  an  excellent 
guide. 


JOHN  BARLOW'S  WARD.* 

IF  John  Barloiv's  Ward  is  a  first  performance,  as  we  may  pre- 
sume from  the  blank  title-page,  the  author  may  be  fairly  con- 
gratulated on  the  attempt.  It  is  a  very  simple  story,  and  all  the 
better  on  this  account.  For  there  is  no  striving  after  ambitious 
effects ;  the  characters  are  firmly  outlined,  and  kept  well  in  hand, 
while  the  incidents  are  generally  those  of  every-day  life,  and  the 
excitement  is  sought  in  the  feelings  and  trials  of  an  earnest-minded 
girl  with  a  loving  nature.  At  the  same  time  the  author  shows  un- 
mistakable signs  of  an  artistic  instinct  for  the  composition  of  fiction. 
The  story  quietly  unfolds  itself,  leaving  us  long  in  doubt  as  to  its 
denouement ;  yet  now  and  then  a  corner  of  the  curtain  is  dexter- 

*  John  Barlow's  Ward,   London  :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 
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ously  raised,  so  as  to  give  us  glimpses  of  a  future  which  awakens 
our  curiosity.  The  heroine  seems  meant  for  happiness  ;  orphan 
as  she  is,  and  desolate  as  she  might  have  been,  the  earlier  part 
of  her  existence  passes  in  almost  unclouded  enjoyment  ;  and 
though  she  is  hurried  into  a  marriage  of  more  than  questionable 
prudence,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  she  should  not  make 
herself  mistress  of  the  affections  of  the  man  of  her  impulsive  choice. 
Yet  we  are  led  to  fear  that  her  life  may  come  to  shipwreck  ;  and 
so  our  interest  in  her  is  increased  as  our  sympathy  is  excited. 
And,  knowing  or  apprehending  what  is  to  befal  her,  we  regret  the 
more  her  mistakes  at  those  turning-points  of  her  career  which 
might  have  landed  her  at  once  in  tranquillity  instead  of  launching 
ber  on  a  sea  of  troubles.  Hester  Brown  impresses  us  with  the 
notion  that  she  has  in  all  probability  been  copied  from  the  life. 
If  it  be  so,  we  need  not  assume  that  the  original  had  the  special 
characteristics  of  rare  physical  beauty  which  attracted  those  who  1 
had  a  feeling  for  nature's  most  delicate  handiwork,  and  made  the 
form  of  her  very  chin  a  study  which  fascinated  a  dreamy  school- 
fellow. But  there  is  much  that  is  eminently  natural  in  her 
manner  of  speech  as  in  her  winning  ways ;  while  touches  of  indi- 
viduality are  introduced  here  and  there,  which  certainly  convey  a 
strong  idea  of  her  reality.  Though  exquisitely  sensitive,  and 
amenable  to  the  gentler  influences  of  those  whom  she  can  love 
with  unreserved  affection,  she  is  nevertheless  ready  enough  to 
resent  any  slight  that  may  chance  to  wound  her  where  she  feels 
most  deeply.  There  are  insults  and  intended  humiliations  which  she 
can  pass  over  with  contemptuous  indifference ;  but  a  touch  on  one  of 
the  points  where  her  affections  are  engaged  suffices  to  ruffle  her 
plumes,  and  to  turn  her  placidity  almost  to  sullenness.  We  feel, 
in  short,  that  she  is  one  of  those  women  who  may  be  wax  or 
marble  according  to  the  man  whom  they  marry ;  and  yet  the  hus- 
band must  sway  them  by  their  intelligence  as  well  as  by  their 
affections.  Almost  as  taking  as  Hester  in  her  own  way,  al- 
though introduced  in  a  slighter  and  almost  casual  sketch,  is  a 
certain  old  Mrs.  Thornton,  the  worthy  wife  of  a  plain  Lancashire 
manufacturer.  Mrs.  Thornton  is  somewhat  awed  by  the  uncon- 
scious dignity  of  which  she  is  sensible  in  the  stately  presence  of 
Hester  when  the  girl  comes  to  her  on  a  visit.  Yet  the  young 
beauty  soon  places  the  old  lady  at  her  ease,  as  the  two  warm 
natures  are  insensibly  drawn  to  each  other.  For  Mrs.  Thornton, 
with  the  habits  of  a  notable  housekeeper,  has  the  soul  of  a 
genuine  lady.  Hospitality  is  her  strong  point,  but  the  hospitality 
is  exercised  with  perfect  simplicity ;  and  her  kindly  disposition, 
which  displays  itself  in  little  things,  may  be  reckoned  upon,  as 
circumstances  show,  under  crushing  troubles  and  anxieties. 

We  fancy  that  the  author  of  the  novel  is  a  woman,  and  un- 
questionably she  has  imagined  her  women  sympathetically.  Yet 
she  is  just  as  capable  of  creating  men  who  have  not  only  the 
appearance  of  strength  but  the  reality  of  it.  Henry  Thornton, 
the  son  of  the  hearty  old  lady  we  have  mentioned,  is  ad- 
mirably consistent  throughout.  He  has  all  his  mother's  soft- 
ness of  heart,  while  her  plainness  of  manner  is  almost  rugged- 
ness  in  him.  He  is  proud  of  his  business,  he  is  absorbed  in  its 
daily  interests,  yet  he  is  conscious  of  a  mauvaise  honte  which  pro- 
vokes and  irritates  him  when  he  chances  to  meet  with  people  who 
belong  to  another  world  from  his  own.  His  first  introduction  to 
bis  cousin  Hester  is  very  cleverly  described.  He  receives  the 
young  lady  at  the  railway  station  when  she  arrives  by  an  evening 
train,  and  helps  her  into  the  dogcart  in  which  be  is  to  drive  her 
home.  His  apprehension  that  she  will  be  too  much  of  a  fine  lady, 
that  she  will  be  disposed  to  look  down  upon  unpretending  Lan- 
castrian folk,  is  confirmed  by  her  graceful  composure  and  her 
whole  bearing.  Consequently,  under  the  uufamiliar  sense  of  dis- 
trusting himself  in  his  intercourse  with  this  dazzling  vision  of 
beauty,  he  puts  constraint  upon  himself,  and  is  abrupt  almost  to 
incivility  ;  when  a  trivial  incident  brings  about  the  beginning  of 
those  cordial  relations  which  are  to  conduce  to  his  unhappiness 
through  the  course  of  the  story.  At  a  jolt  of  the  dog- 
cart as  it  is  swiftly  driven  along  the  streets,  his  cousin  clutches 
involuntarily  at  his  sleeve,  and  from  that  moment  he  is  entangled 
in  gossamer  threads  which,  like  the  web  which  was  spun  by^the 
witch  in  Thalaba,  bind  him  beyond  the  possibility  of  extrication. 
He  watches  Hester  observantly  when  she  has  no  thought  of  his 
scrutiny,  and  yet  insists  that  liis  mother  shall  make  no  difference 
in  the  family  way  of  living.  He  looks  on  with  a  certain  grim 
complacency  while  Hester  steals  the  affection  of  his  favourite  do«- 
and  companion.  Nothing  that  contributes  to  her  happiness  is  in- 
different to  him,  so  long  as  he  believes  that  it  all  passes  unnoticed; 
but  he  shrinks  up  immediately  into  an  attitude  of  aggressive  self- 
defence  when  anything  seems  to  call  attention  to  his°feelings.  The 
fact  is  that  he  hesitates  to  propose  to  his  cousin,  not  so  much 
from  the  fear  that  he  will  probably  be  refused,  as  in  the  doubt 
whether  he  can  ever  succeed  in  making  her  happy.  He  is  en- 
couraged by  seeing  her  take  unfeigned  and  benevolent  interest  in 
the  plans  he  has  conceived  for  the  management  of  his  mill  hands. 
But  he  rather  regards  her  as  an  angel  who  has  descended  from  her 
sphere  for  a  time,  and  who  would  speedily  be  disillusioned  were 
she  to  unite  herself  for  life  to  a  hard-working  man  of 
business.  Meantime  Hester  is  more  nearly  falling  inwove  with 
him  than  he  imagines ;  for  he  throws  himself  into  his  ordinary 
work  with  an  intensity  of  earnestness  which  commands  her  admi- 
ration, and  it  would  need  little  to  make  her  share  his  enthusiasm. 
Had  he  asked  her  point-blank  to  become  his  wife,  it  is  more  than 
likely  that,  though  she  might  have  hesitated,  she  would  have 
consented.  As  it  is,  with  perhaps  superfluous  delicacy,  he  con- 
tents himself  with  putting  an  imaginary  case,  to  which  the  girl 


answers  frankly  and  unfavourably.  Thenceforth  he  dismisses  as 
impossible  of  fulfilment  the  hope  that  lies  nearest  to  his  heart, 
although  afterwards  he  is  to  have  opportunities  which  he  can  little 
foresee  of  proving  bis  self-sacrifice  and  his  unutterable  devotion. 

Hester  Brown  and  Henry  Thornton  fill  the  most  conspicuous 
places  in  the  plot  of  the  story,  though  they  are  not  destined  to 
become  man  and  wife.  Her  husband  stands  out  in  unpleasant 
contrast  to  Thornton,  although  there  is  enough  of  sterling  merit 
in  him  to  make  the  novel  end  happily  after  all  without  straining 
probabilities.  George  Fane  is  naturally  cold,  and  his  antecedents 
besides  have  soured  him  and  disposed  him  to  jealousy.  He  had 
been  betrayed  and  deserted  by  his  former  wife,  who  had  come  to 
a  tragical  end  in  the  very  act  of  eloping.  She  bad  left  him  a  little 
daughter,  on  whom  his  spare  thoughts  and  affections  had  been 
concentrated  till  he  meets  with  Hester.  The  widower  had  dazzled 
the  young  girl's  fancy  ;  but  his  coldness  scarcely  thaws  when  he 
marries  her.  He  looks  on  his  wife  in  the  light  of  a  pretty  play- 
thing, and  withholds  from  her  the  confidence  for  which  she  yearns. 
Had  they  been  left  to  themselves,  things  would  have  worked 
round,  no  doubt,  and  George  Fane's  keen  intelligence  would  have 
taught  him  to  appreciate  his  treasure.  But,  unfortunately,  a  sister 
who  lives  with  Fane  comes  between  the  two  as  a  marplot.  That 
mature  maiden  is  jealous  of  her  brother's  youthful  bride,  and  is 
absolutely  unscrupulous  as  to  making  mischief  between  them. 
She  succeeds  only  too  well ;  she  abuses  the  confidence  and  poisons 
the  minds  of  both ;  till  at  last  Hester  flies  in  misery  from 
her  home,  leaving  her  husband  to  believe  that  he  has  been  betrayed 
a  second  time.  His  suspicion  has  settled  itself  with  plausible 
cause  on  Hester's  former  admirer,  Henry  Thornton.  The  best 
scene  in  the  book,  and  it  is  an  exceedingly  powerful  one,  is  when 
the  two  men  are  brought  face  to  face,  the  husband's  suspicion 
having  become  a  rooted  conviction.  Thornton  makes  much 
allowance  for  the  man  he  detests  as  Hester's  tyrant.  He 
listens  with  austere,  but  unruffled,  composure  to  the  vehement  on- 
slaught of  words  in  which  the  other  vents  bis  concentrated  ani- 
mosity;  and  then,  in  consistency  with  his  habitual  self-control  and 
his  straightforward  nature,  calmly  proceeds  to  exculpate  himself 
by  telling  the  simple  truth.  His  manner  carries  such  absolute 
assurance  that  even  Fane  is  forced  to  believe  him.  The  husband 
and  wife  are  brought  together  again  when  Hester,  prostrated  by  a 
serious  illness,  is  still  hanging  between  life  and  death ;  and  the 
repentant  Fane  has  ample  leisure  for  remorse  and  reflection  as  the 
slow  days  drag  by  before  she  is  pronounced  out  of  danger.  When 
he  receives  her  again,  as  she  has  been  suatched  from  the  very  jaws 
of  the  grave,  of  course  he  vows  to  work  out  his  repentance  by  a 
life  of  devotion  :  and  the  only  person  for  whom  we  have  reason  to 
grieve  is  the  loving  and  self-sacrificing  Henry  Thornton. 

We  have  said  nothing  of  John  Barlow,  who  gives  his  name  to 
his  ward's  story.  Yet  the  delineation  of  John  Barlow's  sterling 
worth  would  have  deserved  special  commendation  had  it  not  been 
eclipsed  by  the  more  heroic  qualities  which  the  love-stricken 
Lancashire  cotton-spinner  has  found  sad  occasion  to  display.  For 
Barlow's  firm  faith  in  the  purity  of  his  ward,  in  spite  of'  malicious 
tongues  and  awkward  appearances,  proves  the  sheet-anchor  that 
assures  her  permanent  happiness.  Altogether,  this  clever  novel  is 
so  full  both  of  promise  and  of  satisfactory  performance  that  it  must 
assure  a  favourable  reception  for  the  next  by  the  same  author. 
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QT.    BARTHOLOMEW'S    HOSPITAL    ami  COLLEGE. 

^  CLASSES  for  the  UNIVERSITY  of  LONDON. 

MATRICULATION  EXAMINATION. 
Two  CLASSES  are  held  at  St.  Bartholomew^  Hospital  in  each  year,  for  the  Matriculation 
Examination  at  the  University  of  London— from  October  to  January,  and  from  Mareli  to 

June. 

(1)  Classics,  French,  and  Modern  Cccrrfiphy—  Malcolm  Laing,  M.A.,  Trim  Coll.,  Camb. 

(2)  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy— I*.  WoMACK,  B.Sc,  Lond. 
English  Euniruaize  ami  History— W.  J.  CltAJG,  M.A.,  Trin.  Coll.,  Dublin. 

(4)  Chemistry— J.  LAPitAIK.F.C.S. 

Fee  for  the  Course  of  Three  Months,  £10  10s. 

The  Class  is  not  confined  to  Students  of  the  Hospital. 

PRELIMINARY  SCIENTIFIC  EXAMINATION. 
A  CLASS  in  the  subjects  required  for  the  Preliminary  Scientific  Examination  is  held  from 
January  to  July,  and  includes  all  the  subjects  and  practical  work  required. 
Fee,  to  Students  of  the  Hospital,  £8  8s.  ;  to  others,  £10  10s.  ;  Fee  for  a  single  subject.  £3  3s. 
For  particulars,  apply  to  the  WARDEN  of  the  College,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  E.C. 

n.UY'S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL.— OPEN 

SCHOLARSHIPS.— A  Scholarship  of  the  value  of  125  Guineas  will  be  offered  for  Open 
Competition  on  Monday,  September  Subjects  of  examination  :  Classics,  Mathematics,  and 
Modern  Languages.  A  Second  Scholarship,  also  of  the  value  of  125  Guineas,  will  be  offered 
for  Open  Competition  on  the  same  day.  Subjects  of  examination  :  Inorganic  Chemistry, 
Physics,  Botany,  and  Zoology. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Dean,  Guy's  Hospital,  S.E. 

THE     LONDON    HOSPITAL     MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

-1-  PRELIMINARY  SCIENTIFIC  EXAMINATION. 

A  CLASS  is  held  in  the  subjects  required  for  the  PRELIMINARY  SCIENTIFIC 
EXAMINATION,  and  includes  ell  the  subjects  and  practical  work  required. 

Fee  for  the  whole  Course  to  Students  of  the  Hospital ....  8  Guineas. 

Toothers   10  Guineas. 

This  Class  is  not  confined  to  Students  of  the  Hospital. 

MTTNRO  SCOTT.  WrrrJm. 

THE   LONDON   HOSPITAL  and  MEDICAL  COLLEGE, 

Mile  End.  E. — The  SESSION  1882-83  will  commence  on  Monday,  October  2, ma.  FOUR 
ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  value  ffitl.  £t(l,  £:t0,  and  t20.  will  lie  offered  for  competition 
at  the  end  of  September  to  new  Students.  Fees  for  Lectures  and  Hospital  Practice,  c.t0  Guineas 
in  one  payment,  or  100  Guineas  in  three  instalments.  All  Resident  and  other  Hospital 
Appointments  are  free.  The  Resident  Appointments  consist  of  Five  Honse-Fhysicianeies, 
Five  House- Surgeoncies,  and  One  Accoucheurship  ;  Two  Dressers  and  Two  Maternity  Pupils 
also  reside  in  the  Hospital.  Special  entries  maybe  made  for  Medical  and  Surgical  practice. 
The  London  Hospital  is  now  in  direct  communication  by  rail  and  tram  with  all  parts  of  the 
Metropolis. 

 MUNRO  SCOTT,  Warden. 

COLLEGE   HALL  for  the   RESIDENCE  of  WOMEN 

who  are  studying  at  University  Colleore,  London,  or  at  the  London  School  of  Medicine 
for  Women,  will  be  opened,  on  Monday,  October  3,  for  the  accommodation  of  Ten  Students, 
at  1  Byng  Place,  Gordon  Square,  W.C,  and  there  maintained  until  sufficient  funds  have  been 
subscribed  tor  the  erection  of  a  larger  building  specially  adapted  to  the  use  of  Women  studying 
in  London.  In  the  Hall  now  to  be  opened,  each.  Student  will  have  a  Private  Room,  and  the 
whole  cost  of  Board  and  Residence  will  be  from  57  to  75  Guineas  for  the  Session  of  thirty-three 
weeks.  Conditions  of  residence  will  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  Student  life.  Full  informa- 
tion  may  be  obtained  by  letter  from  the  Principal,  Miss  Grove,  I  Byng  Place. 

pOLLEGE    HALL  for    the  RESIDENCE 

^  STUDYING  IN  LONDON. 

The  Executive  Committee,  appointed  at  a  Meeting  held  at  the  Lanffham  Hotel  on  March  27, 
has  opened  a  temporary  Hall,  at  1  B.vng  Place,  to  be  used  for  the  residence  of  Women 
Students,  until  lunds  suffice  tor  the  erection  of  a  permanent  building  specially  adapted  to  the 
purpose. 

Principal— Miss  GROVE. 
Executive  Committee. 

The  Countess  of  Airlie. 
Mrs.  Bennett. 


A 


of  WOMEN 


Miss  Browne,  Hon.  Secretary. 
Miss  T.  M.  Browne. 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Busk,  Hon.  Treasurer. 
Mrs.  Arthur  Cohen. 
Mrs.  Edward  Enfield. 
If.  Weston  Eve,  Esq.,  M.  A. 
Professor  Carey  Forster,  F.R.S. 


Miss  Grove- 
Miss  Kilgoiir. 
C.  T.  Mitchell,  Esq.,  M.A, 
Professor  Henry  Morley.  LL.D. 
Mrs.  F.  Pollock. 
M  iss  S.  Prideaux. 
Mrs.  Croom  Robertson. 
B.  Samuelson,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Mrs.  Sargant. 


Promises  of  Subscriptions  and  Donations  to  the  Building  Fund,  or  to  the  Provisional 
Scheme,  will  be  received  during  the  vacation  by  the  Principal. 

Hon.  Treasurer  to  the  Building  Fund—Sir  JOHN  LUBBOCK.  Bart..  M.P.,  F.R.S. 


QT.  GEORGE'S   HOSPITAL   MEDICAL   SCHOOL,  Hyde 

^  Park  Corner,  W.— The  WINTER  SESSION  will  commence  on  Monday,  October  2,  with 
an  INTRODUCTORY  ADDRESS  by  Dr.  HERBERT  WATNEY,  at  4  P. M. — A  Prospectus 
of  the  School,  and  further  information,  may  be  obtained  by  personal  application  between  Oue» 
and  Three  p.m.,  or  by  letter  addressed  to  the  Dean  at  the  Hospital. 

ROYAL   AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  CIRENCESTER. 
Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1815. 
FOR  THE  SCIENCE  AND  PRACTICE  OF  AGRICULTURE. 
For  intending  Land  Owners  and  Occupiers, Land  Agents,  Surveyors,  Colonists,  &c. 
The  COLLEGE  FARM,  for  the  practical  instruction  of  the  Students,  surrounds  the 
College,  with  which  it  is  in  connexion,  and  is  a  fine  mixed  Farm  of  about  500  Acres. 

iYeSidCKt-His  Grace  the  Duke  of  M  ARLBOROUGII,  K.G. 
Committee  qf  Management, 
The  Right  lion,  the  Earl  of  DUCIE,  Chairman. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  BAT1IURST. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  MICHAEL  E.  HICKS-BEACH,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Lieut. -Col.  It.  NIGEL  F.  KINGSCOTE,  CIS.,  M.P. 

GEORGE  T.J.  SOTIIERON-ESTCOUKT,Esq.,M.P. 

AMBROSE  L.  GODDARD,  Esq.. 

WILLIAM  JOHN  EDMONDS,  Esq. 

Major  T.  W.  CHESTER  MASTER.  M.P. 

M.  II.  N.  STORY-M ASKEL VNE,  Esq.,  M.P. 

The  Right  Hon.  LORD  LYTTELToN. 
For  Prospectus  of  COLLEGE  and  FARM,  List  of  Scholarships,  Prizes,  Diploma,  4c 
npplv  to  the  Pi'.im  1PAL. 
NEXT  SESSION  begins  October  3. 
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T)OVER  COLL 

■*S       '  Pres,t7«i(-Earl  GRANVILLE,  K.G. 

Next  Term  will  commence  on  September  13.  Board,  £45  Gs.  Tuition  from  13  to  18  Guineas. 
For  particulars  apply  to  the  Rev.  W.  BELL,  M.  A.,  the  Head  Master  ;  or  W.  KXOCKEB, 

the  Honorary  Secretary. 

iyr  a  l  v  e  e.  n  ~~ o  o  l  l  eTcT^Y, 

XtX  The  NEXT  TERM  begins  Friday,  September  22.  Entrance  Examination,  9  A.M.- 
Scholarship  Examination,  December  20.  For  particulars,  apply  to  Henry  Aldrich,  Esq., 
Secretary, 

TSLE  of  WIGHT  PROPRIETARY  COLLEGE,  Limited, 

near  Ryde. 

J7siror— The  Right  Rev.  the  LORD  BISHOP  of  WINCHESTER. 
President—  The  Right  Hon.  LORD  ROLLO. 
Chairman  ofCouncil-The  Right  Rev.  BISHOP  MeDOUGALL,  the  Yen.  the  Archdeacon 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
Head-Master— Hew.  F.  D.  TEESDALE,  M.A.,  New  College,  Oxon. 
The  College  stands  in  a  beautiful  old  Park  of  twenty-one  acres,  with  Gymnasium,  Fives 
Courts,  and  good  Sea-bathing,  and  enjoys  all  the  advantages  of  a  southern  climate. 
Classical  and  Modern  Departments. 

The  WINTER  TERM  will  commence  September  21  next. 
Prospectus  of  the  Head-Masteu  or  the  5ECRBTABY. 

VICTORIA  COLLEGE,  JERSEY. — A  PUBLIC  SCHOOL,. 

•  with  unusual  advantages  of  air  and  climate,  and  special  facilities  for  acquiring  Modern* 
Languages.   Tuition,  £8  to  £14.   Board  and  laundress,  53  Guineas. 

Principal— R.  H.  CHAMBERS.  M.A. 
NEXT    TERM   begins    September  14. 


s 


JTRATFORD-ON-A  VON.— TRINITY  COLLEGE  SCHOOL. 


founded  by  the  Rev.  J.  D.  COLLIS,  D.D.— The  Warden  is  assisted  by  seven  Resident 
Masters,  two  being  specially  for  Modern  Languages.  Classical  and  Modern  Sides.  Special 
preparation  for  the  Universities,  Army,  Navy,  all  Competitive  Examinations,  and  for  Mer- 
cantile Life.  JUNIOR  DEPARTMENT  for  YOUNG  BOYS,  and  special  advantages  for 
those  who  are  delicate.  Large  gymnasium,  fives  courts,  playing  fields,  &c.  &c.  References 
permitted  to  the  Parents  of  all  present  Pupils.  luclusive  Terms,  6U  and  70  Guineas. —Apply  to 
the  Warden. 

BRADFIELD  COLLEGE,  Berks.  —  Incorporated  by  Royal 
Charter.-FIVE  ENTRANCE  EXHIBITIONS,  one  of  £30,  two  of  £20,  and  two  of 
£15.  tenable  during  residence  at  the  College,  will  be  competed  lor  on  September  14.  T!,--e 
Exhibitions  are  open  to  all  Boys  under  Fifteen,  but  great  allowance  will  be  made  in  the  case 
of  younger  Boys.   NEXT  TERM  begins  September  15.— Apply  to  Rev.  the  Warden. 

1  f)  BOYS  prepared  for  Public  Schools,  by  Rev.  J.  BULLOCK, 

M.A.,  Rector  of  Tubnev,  Abingdon;  Public  Schoolman,  Oxford  First  Classman. 
Neighbourhood  dry.  high,  and  bracing.  HOLIDAY  PUPILS.  Cricket,  football,  tenuis. 
References,  Right  Hon.  Lord  Eliuank  uud  other  Parents  of  Pupils.    Terms,  66  Guinea.,  u 

year. 

EVERSLEY. 

TnE   AVENUE.   UPPERTON  GARDENS, 

A       S       T       B       O       U       R       N  E. 

Principals-Mrs.  DASH  (Widow  of -the  late  Rev.  FREDK.  DASH). 
The  YOUNG  LADIES  will  re-assemble  for  School  duties  September  16. 
Address,  during  Vacation,  Lincoln  Villa,  Cleveland  Road,  Wanstead,  Essex.  Personal 

interviews  can  be  arranged. 

"PREPARATORY  SCHOOL,  AMESBURY  HOUSE,  PAGE 

JL     HEATH,  BICKLEY,  Kent.— Kev.  EDMUND  FOWLE  receives  THIRTY- 
THREE  BOYS,  under  the  age  of  Fifteen,  to  prepare  for  the  Public  Schools. 

The  house,  surrounded  by  six  acres  of  land,  is  situate  in  a  charming  locality, 
thirteen  miles  from  London. 

There  is  every  requirement  for  a'high-class  Private  School,  a  cricket  and  foothill 
ground,  large  iron  play-room,  forming  gymnasium,  &c,  two  Eton  fives-courts, 
workshop,  dry  playground. 

Every  Educational  advantage  given  and  many  comforts  offered  to  little  Boys  cu 
their  first  leaving  home. 

Great  success  lias  been  met  with,  several  Open  Scholarships  gained,  and  in  no 
single  case  has  a  boy  failed  to  take  his  proper  place  at  a  public  school. 

Rev.  Edmund  Fowue  is  well  known  by  his  very  successful  series  of  Latin  and 
School  Books,  and  for  his  Eton  Greek  Reader,  written  by  special  request  for 
that  school,  and  now  in  use  at  Eton,  Harrow,  Merchant  Taylors',  Sic.   Terms  from. 

80  to  120  Guineas. 

HALLIFORD   HOUSE    SCHOOL,    SHEPPERTON,  near 
London  HENRY  ST.  CLAIR  FEILDEN,  B.A.  (C.C.C.  Oxford),  and  MALCOI.1t 

HEARD,  B.A.  (C.C.C.  Oxford,  late  Assistant-Master  at  Sedbergh),  PREPARE  BUYS  lor 

the  Public  Schools.    Terms.  £126  For  Prospectus  aud  references,  apply  to  H.  St.  CLAiLt 

1  Ml, in  \,  Esq.,  I  lalliford,  Middlesex. 

ABINGDON    SCHOOL,  Berks   (six  miles  from  Oxford).— 

-1  '  Examination  for  valuable  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  on  September  14.  TERM 
BEGINS  Tuesday,  September  19  Apply  to  the  Rev.  E.  SUMMERS,  B.D.,  Head- Master. 

BRIGHTON.— OUTCHESTER  HOUSE,  1G  Vernon  Terrace,  j 
Established  Ten  years.  Has  some  VACANCIES.  Preparatory  for  the  Public  Schools. 
SIXTEEN  BOYS.  Seven  to  Fourteen.  Inclusive  terms, 80 to  WO  Guineas.  MICHAELMAS 
TERM  begins  September  21.  References  are  allowed  to  the  Yen.  Archdeacon  Hannah,  Vicar 
of  Brighton,  and  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Vaughan,  Incumbent  of  Christ  Church,  Brighton  — 
For  Prospectus,  apply  to  the  Principal.  

T^bl^K^TONE.  —  Mr.  W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.Oxon., 

assisted  by  a  Cambridge  M.A.  and  competent  Teachers,  prepares  PUPILS  for  the 
Universities,\Y6ol\vich,  Sandhurst,  and  all  Competitive  Examinations.  A  few  Vacancies. 


W  0  31 E  N. 


HIGHER        EDUCATION  OF 
SOMERVILLE  HALL,  OXFORD. 
President  of  the  Council— Rev.  J.  PERCIVAL,  President  of  Trinity  College. 
Principal  of  the  Hall-Miss  M.  SHAW-LEFEVRE. 
Additional  accommodation  for  ten  students  has  been  provided  by  the  building  of  a  new  wit  r, 
which  will  be  opened  in  October  next,  when  also  two  Exhibitions,  tenable  at  the  Hall,  w  I.  be 
awarded  after  examination  :  ( 1)  The  Clothworkcrs'  Exhibition  of  £X>  a  year  lor  three  years. 
(2)  An  Exhibition  of  i."2.r>  a  year  for  two  years.    Names  of  candidates  should  be  sent  m  belore 
October  1  to  the  Piuxcipal,  from  whom  further  information  can  be  obtained.  

EDUCATION.— There  are  VACANCIES  in  an  Old-established 
SCHOOL  for  GIRLS,  near  London,  where  the  advantages  of  the  modem  system  of 
teaching  are  combined  with  careful  individual  moral  training.  The  Principal  is  assisted  by 
three  resident  Governesses,  English,  French,  and  German,  and  by  numerous  visiting  I'io- 
fessors.  Local  Examinations  when  desired.  The  domestic  arrangements  are  liberal  and 
homelike.— For  terms  and  references  address  to  L.  L.,  care  of  Mr.  Stanford,  55  Charing  Cross. 
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THE  EGYPTIAN  EXPEDITION. 

THE  appetite  for  news  from  Egypt  has  been  well 
catered  for  daring  the  past  week.  The  operations 
which  have  condncted  General  Wolseley  from  Lake 
Timsah  to  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Arab  stronghold  at 
Tel-el- Kebir,  and  the  two  actions  at  Ramses  and  Kas- 
sassin, have  tried  the  organizing  powers  of  the  English 
force  very  hardly,  its  stamina  and  endurance  not  less,  and 
its  fighting  ability  to  a  not  inconsiderable  degree.  As 
osual,  the  results  in  the  two  latter  cases  have  been 
very  much  more  satisfactory  than  in  the  first.  The 
strength  of  the  enemy  in  artillery  has  enabled  him 
on  both  the  occasions  on  which  serious  fighting  has 
taken  place  to  keep  the  bulk  of  the  English  force  en- 
gaged  for  honrs  in  the  hot  sun,  exposed  to  the  danger 
of  a  close  attack  at  any  moment,  and  to  the  annoyance 
of  shell  and  rifle  fire  during  the  whole  time.  The 
steadiness  of  the  troops  in  these  circumstances  has  been 
all  that  could  be  wished;  and  it  would  be  as  foolish  to 
speak  slightingly  of  it  as  to  exaggerate  the  successes 
gained.  The  cavalry  charges  which  decided  both  affairs 
have  been  delivered  with  a  judgment  and  executed  with  a 
resolution  which  are  equally  worthy  of  praise,  and  that  at 
Kassassin  in  particular  gains  in  merit  the  more  it  is 
studied,  and  the  more  fully  particulars  as  to  it  come  to  hand. 
Because  some  foolish  people  indulge  in  sens  ttional  de- 
scriptions of  these  engagements,  there  is  a  certain  ten- 
dency on  the  part  of  others  to  ignore  the  actual  merits 
displayed.  Whatever  may  be  the  individual  fighting 
capacity  of  the  Egyptian  soldier,  the  perfect  equipment  of 
the  Egyptian  army  with  all  the  appliances  of  modern  war 
makes  it  as  an  enemy  very  far  from  insignificant ;  and  to 
pooh-pooh  the  exploit  of  the  handful  of  infantry  and 
artillery  who  worked  all  day  long  at  El  Magfar,  or  of  the 
half-dozen  squadrons  who  routed  the  Egyptians  at 
Kassassin,  would  be  as  idle  a  piece  of  misjudgment  as  to 
speak  of  these  small  but  creditable  affairs  iu  terms  suitable 
to  Inkermann  or  Reichshoffen. 

With  every  desire  to  avoid  that  hypercriticism  which 
is  too  often  justly  charged  upon  those  who  sit  at  home  at 
ease,  it  is  not  possible  to  speak  quite  so  favourably  of  the 
commiss&riat  and  transport  arrangements,  while  there  is 
some  difficulty  in  understanding  part  of  the  military 
management  of  the  operations.  The  absence  of  loco- 
motives has  indeed  been  a  great  drawback  to  Sir  Gaknet 
Wolseley  ;  but  it  was  hardly  wise  to  count  entirely  on 
being  able  to  snap  up  some  of  the  enemy's,  and  the  supply 
of  draught  animals  provided,  as  well  as  of  coolie  labour, 
might,  without  the  least  difficulty,  have  been  made  much 
more  ample.  As  soon  as  the  army  left  the  sheltering  and 
organizing  care  of  the  navy  it  seems  to  have  begun  to  fall, 
not  indeed  into  Crimean  disorder,  but  into  something  dis- 
P  tantly  approaching  it.  The  furthest  point  reached  by 
the  troops  is  but  twenty  miles  from  Ismailia,  and  the 
•  invaders  have  had  the  advantage  of  a  railway  which, 
even  without  locomotives,  could  be  used  as  a  tramway,  and 
;    of  a  canal  navigable  in  spite  of  certain  interruptions. 

Yet  there  is  repeated  mention  of  men  being  left  for  whole 
;    days  without  food,  of  there  being  no  ambulances  or 
medical  comforts  at  the  front,  and,  worst  of  all,  of  ammuni- 
tion falling  short.    It  is  all  but  a  fortnight  sinee  the 
I    first  English  troops  landed  at  Ismailia,  and  it  is  hard  if 
I    a  fortnight  does  not  suffice  to  transport  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  men,  with  proper  supplies,  a  distance  of  twenty 


miles.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  and  with  great  truth,  that 
every  little  hitch  is  heard  of,  and  that  perhaps  some  are 
invented  by  the  multitude  of  correspondents  who  hover 
about  the  spot,  and  whose  ignorance  or  folly  is  in  some 
cases  so  great  that  one  of  them  has  actually  talked 
of  two  not  very  strong  cavalry  regiments  "  sabring  the 
enemy  by  thousands."  But  the  general  circumstances 
of  the  fight  at  Kassassin  confirm  the  idea  that  the 
transport  service  has  been  by  no  means  so  efficient  as 
could  be  wished.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  General 
Wolseley  would  certainly  not  have  left  so  comparatively 
weak  a  force  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  attack  of  an  enemy 
known  to  be  in  great  strength ;  General  Graham's  hard- 
pressed  infantry  would  have  been  reinforced  rapidly  and 
strongly;  he  would  have  been  far  better  provided  with 
artillery,  and  his  artillery  would  not  have  been  starved 
by  the  miserable  allowance  of  twenty-five  rounds  per 
gun;  lastly,  the  cavalry,  whose  services  were  actually  so 
invaluable,  would  have  been  present  in  greater  force,  and 
more  to  the  front.  It  seems  as  if,  joined  to  this  transport 
difficulty,  there  had  been  a  certain  impression  at  head- 
quarters that  the  spirit  of  the  enemy  had  been  broken  by 
the  affair  of  Ramses.  However  this  may  be,  no  harm  has 
been  done ;  and  a  salutary  warning,  which  will  no  doubt 
be  heeded,  has  been  received.  Considerable  interest  is 
aroused  as  to  the  destination  of  the  brigade  withdrawn  from 
Alexandria  under  General  Hamley's  command.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  it  is  very  inconvenient  to  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 
to  keep  a  whole  division  at  Alexandria.  But  the  position 
there  to  be  guarded  is  so  extensive,  and  the  numbers  of 
the  enemy  known  to  be  at  Kafr  Dowar  and  to  the  west  of 
Lake  Mareotis  so  considerable,  that  some  apprehension 
may  be  felt  at  the  leaving  of  a  single  brigade  with  a  few 
Marines  to  withstand  the  two.  It  is,  however,  not  likely 
that  any  rashness  has  been  committed,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility troops  from  Cyprus  and  Malta  are  already  on  their 
way  to  fill  up  the  gap  in  the  Alexandrian  garrison.  There 
are  more  places  than  one  besides  Ismailia  to  which  the 
Highland  brigade  might  be  destined,  and  one  especially 
suggests  itself  for  the  purpose  of  threatening  Tel-el- Kebir 
in  flank.    But  military  prophecy  is  here  out  of  place. 

The  departure  of  the  Highlanders  from  Alexandria, 
whatever  may  be  their  destination,  the  reported  orders  to 
send  out  the  light  siege  train  from  England,  and  other 
announcements  and  rumours,  hint  at  the  strengthening  of 
General  Wolseley's  force,  if  not  at  the  addition  of  another 
division  to  it.  This  shows  that  the  authorities  are  still  in 
earnest  about  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  pro- 
bably also  that  the  General  in  command  wishes  to  act  with 
a  larger  force  than  he  at  first  considered  necessary.  It  was 
thought  from  the  beginning  that  the  preparations  erred 
somewhat  on  the  side  of  economy,  and  that  an  active  field 
force  of  twenty  thousand  men  from  England  and  ten  thou- 
sand from  India— depots  and  reserves  being  independent 
of  this  total — would  not  have  been  a  man  too  much.  There 
is,  moreover,  little  gained,  and  there  may  be  much  lost,  by 
not  having  such  a  thing  as  a  siege  train  on  the  spot 
at  the  beginning  of  operations.  However,  it  is  satisfactory 
to  perceive  that  the  Government  are  apparently  ready 
to  meet  all  the  wishes  of  the  General.  Probably  the  ex- 
perience of  Kassassin  will  lead  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 
to  refrain  in  future  from  the  unnecessary  exuberance  of 
such  remarks  as  that  in  his  despatch  relating  to  the  Ramses 
affair,  and  from  announcing  the  capture  of  guns  which 
have  not  been  held.    It  is  good,  no  doubt,  to  think  that 
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the  Queen's  troops  should  never  retreat  if  it  can  be  helped, 
lout  it  is  better  not  to  say  so,  and  it  is  best  of  all  to  take 
thought  in  such  a  manner  that  the  necessity  may  be 
spared  them.  It  is  not  the  way  to  this  desirable  end  to 
post  some  two  thousand  infantry  and  two  or  three  guns 
with  their  cavalry  supports  four  miles  behind,  and  with  no 
other  reinforcements  apparently  available  within  a  day's 
march,  in  front  of  a  hostile  position,  which  is  reported  to 
be  occupied  by  thirty  thousand  men  with  sixty  guns,  and 
which  rests  upon  a  network  of  railways.  There  are,  how- 
ever, few  generals  who  have  not  need  of  such  a  reminder 
as  this  once  in  their  lives,  though  no  one  can  expect  the 
lesson  to  be  repeated  or  to  be  put  in  a  less  painful 
form  than  it  has  been  in  Sir  Garnet's  case.  The  merit  of 
bis  general  combinations,  and  the  precision  with  which  the 
earlier  part  of  them  was  carried  out,  has  been,  and  will  be, 
fully  acknowledged  in  England  ;  but  there  is  so  much  to  be 
done  to  restore  the  military  reputation  of  the  country,  and 
the  low  point  to  which  that  reputation  has  recently  been 
brought  has  been  so  dangerous  to  England,  that  the 
avoidance  of  avoidable  mistakes  cannot  be  too  earnestly 
desired.  Although  the  scale  of  bis  command  is  not  very 
great,  the  circumstances  of  it  make  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley's 
one  of  the  most  responsible  positions  ever  held  by  an  Eng- 
lish general.  Perhaps  no  two  cautions  more  appropriate 
to  the  circumstances  can  be  found  for  him  than  these — not 
to  despise  the  enemy,  and  to  avoid  brag  like  the  gates  of 
hell. 


THE  CONVENTION  WITH  TURKEY. 

TF  Parliament  were  sitting,  universal  curiosity  would  be 
JL  gratified,  though  perhaps  the  public  interest  might  not 
be  iurthered,  by  official  explanations  of  the  reasons  for 
continuing  to  entertain  the  idea  of  the  despatch  of  a 
Turkish  contingent  to  Egypt.  That  the  Government 
was  hampered  by  its  own  previous  demands,  and  by 
the  ultimate  assent  of  the  Porte  to  the  conditions  im- 
posed, would  be  no  sufficient  answer  to  obvious  criti- 
cisms. The  armed  intervention  of  the  Sultan  was  first 
invoked  for  the  purpose  both  of  relieving  England  from 
the  cost  and  risk  of  a  tronblesome  enterprise  and  of 
avoiding  the  inconvenience  of  a  joint  occupation  shared 
with  France.  The  French  Government  has  long  since 
announced  its  determination  to  take  no  part  in  the  resto- 
ration of  order ;  and  the  delays  of  the  Porte  have  caused 
the  employment  of  a  large  force  and  the  commencement  of 
an  arduous  campaign.  The  policy  of  relying  exclusively 
on  a  Turkish  army  was  always  doubtful,  especially  after 
the  disclosure  of  the  Sultan's  complicity  with  Arabi's 
rebellion.  It  is  possible  that  the  English  Govern- 
ment might  from  that  time  have  resolved  to  act 
alone,  but  for  a  chimerical  desire  to  maintain  an 
imaginary  concert  with  the  other  Powers.  At  the  instance 
of  England,  and  under  the  influence  of  various  motives  re- 
spectively affecting  the  different  Governments,  the  Con- 
ference had  collectively  recommended  the  Sultan  to  send 
an  army  to  Egypt.  When  he  hesitated,  it  was  apparently 
thought  safe  to  press  the  demand,  as  if  in  the  expectation 
that  it  would  be  finally  rejected.  The  acceptance  of  the 
proposal  at  the  last  moment  is  evidently  a  result  of  the 
same  policy  which  suggested  a  long  succession  of  excuses, 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  a  definite  refusal.  The 
Sultan  and  his  advisers  hoped  to  embarrass  the  English 
Government  by  opposition  ;  and  it  seems  to  be  now  sup- 
posed that  the  same  object  will  be  best  attained  by  osten- 
sible compliance.  The  present  calculations  of  the  Porte 
are  more  intelligible  or  more  plausible  than  its  former 
opposition;  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  understand  why 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  have  played  into  the 
hands  of  a  more  than  doubtful  ally. 

The  Sultan  is  supposed  to  have  agreed  both  to  de- 
nounce Arabi  as  a  rebel,  and  to  place  his  troops  so  far 
under  the  control  of  the  English  Commander-in-Chief 
that  they  will  not  undertake  any  operation  without 
his  consent.  The  terms  of  the  forthcoming  proclama- 
tion are  not  yet  known,  unless  they  are  the  same  which 
were,  by  a  calculated  indiscretion,  published  by  an  Eng- 
lish journal  some  time  since.  The  document  was  un- 
satisfactory, inasmuch  as  it  was  argumentative,  for  the 
actual  or  supposed  confutation  of  the  Sultan's  reasons 
might  be  thought  to  invalidate  his  practical  conclu- 
sion. If  Arabi  is  now,  in  Turkish  estimation,  a  rebel, 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  he  could,  two  or  three 


months  ago,  have  deserved  a  conspicuous  reward  for  con- 
duct which  he  has  since  consistently  pursued.  The  Mili- 
tary Convention  is  much  more  important.  The  Turkish 
reinforcements  will  be  negatively  welcome  in  inverse  pro- 
portion to  their  numbers.  They  will  probably  be  em- 
ployed in  the  occupation  of  one  or  more  fortresses,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  their  strength  will  be  insuffi- 
cient for  them  to  undertake  any  active  movement.  If 
they  live  wholly  or  partly  on  stores  to  be  provided 
in  the  country,  they  will  to  that  extent  diminish  the  re- 
sources of  the  English  army.  They  will  hold  the  places 
which  they  may  occupy  exclusively  for  the  Sultan  ;  and 
it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  a  considerable  force  to- 
watch  them.  In  the  event  of  a  military  check  or  reverse,, 
it  is  not  impossible  that  the  Sultan  might  suddenly  turn 
round  on  his  allies,  and  recognize  Arabi  as  his  representa- 
tive and  faithful  subject.  An  upstart  and  a  usurper 
would  have  no  claim  to  the  benefit  of  the  treaties  which 
secure  the  qualified  independence  of  the  Khedive.  Even 
during  the  continuance  of  the  joint  operations  the  con- 
federates are  contending  for  different  objects.  The  English 
Government  desires  to  restore  and  strengthen  the  pro- 
vincial system  in  Egypt  which  is  in  the  highest  degree 
obnoxious  to  the  nominal  sovereign.  During  the  whole 
course  of  the  negotiations  the  Sultan  has  ostentatiously 
represented  himself  as  the  direct  and  absolute  ruler  of 
Egypt.  Any  influence  which  the  presence  of  his  forces 
in  the  country  may  enable  him  to  exercise  will  un- 
doubtedly be  employed  in  maintenance  of  his  undisguised 
pretensions  ;  yet  the  reannexation  of  Egypt  to  the  Turk- 
ish Empire  as  an  unprivileged  pashalik  or  province  would 
be  more  disastrous  to  the  inhabitants,  and  more  fatal  to- 
European  interests  in  Egypt,  than  the  establishment  of 
Arabi's  authority. 

It  is  easy  to  believe  that  some  of  the  Ambassadors  at 
Constantinople  have  urged  the  Sultan  to  comply  with  the 
English  demands.  The  inconvenience  which  he  would 
cause  by  his  tardy  assent  might  have  been  obvious  to  less 
sagacious  and  less  fully  instructed  observers.  One  at 
least  of  their  number  had  ulterior  objects  in  view  which 
could  not  be  attained  until  the  Military  Convention  was 
signed.  It  is  useless  to  complain  of  the  unfriendly  policy 
of  a  rival  who,  both  in  the  Levant  and  in  Central  Asia,  is 
always  anxious  to  thwart  English  policy.  The  Russians 
are  fully  justified  in  fixing  their  attention  on  the  conflict 
of  interests  rather  than  on  the  sentimental  efforts  of 
one  English  Minister  to  repudiate  the  measures  of  his 
predecessor.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  devising  reasons 
for  interference  in  the  Egyptian  dispute.  The  English 
Government  has,  with  unnecessary  eagerness,  again  and 
again  declared  that  the  question  lies  within  the 
competence  of  Europe  ;  and  all  nations  are  supposed 
to  be  concerned  in  the  maintenance  of  a  free  passage 
through  the  Suez  Canal.  The  commerce  of  Russia  through 
the  Canal  is  at  present  comparatively  insignificant,  but  it 
furnishes  its  Government  with  the  right  of  protesting 
against  any  supposed  interference  with  its  interests.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  hereafter  the  trade  between  the 
Black  Sea  ports  and  the  East  may  acquire  increased  im- 
portance, but  it  is  on  military  and  political  grounds  that 
the  Russian  Government  interests  itself  in  the  Canal. 
There  is  no  serious  risk  of  permanent  interference  with 
the  commerce  of  any  nation  in  time  of  peace ;  and  even 
when,  as  at  present,  a  belligerent  Power  takes  temporary 
possession  of  the  Canal,  every  facility  will  be  given  to 
neutral  nations.  It  is  only  in  the  contingency  of  a  war 
between  Russia  and  England  that  the  passage  of  the  Canal 
by  armed  vessels  would  be  liable  to  interruption.  The 
same  risk  would  be  incurred  if  the  transit  were  made  by 
railroad,  for  the  Canal  might  be  commanded  from  the  land 
as  well  as  by  a  superior  fleet.  No  convention  which  could 
be  concluded  would  prevent  the  stronger  belligerent  from 
closing  the  passage  to  an  enemy.  Probably  Russian 
statesmen  are  more  anxious  to  control  the  communications 
between  England  and  India  than  to  secure  a  passage 
through  the  Canal  for  their  own  war  ships. 

M.  Nelidofp  can  scarcely  hope  for  the  assent  of  the 
English  Government  to  his  proposal  that  the  Military 
Convention  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Conference.  No 
independent  Power  would  allow  neutrals  to  supervise  an 
agreement  of  the  kind.  The  Russian  Government  would 
have  summarily  rejected  any  proposal  of  foreigners  to 
supervise  the  arrangement  by  which,  at  an  early  part  of  the 
last  Turkish  war.  the  Roumanian  army  was  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  invader.    The  European  Governments  have 
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no  interest  in  tbe  larger  or  smaller  numbers  of  the  Turkish 
contingent,  or  in  its  relations  to  the  English  Commander- 
in-Chief.  The  Russian  Ambassador  may  well  content 
himself  with  the  diplomatic  success  which  he  has  already 
attained.  It;  was  probably  on  his  advice  that  the  Porte  at 
last  consented  to  take  part  in  the  Conference,  and  finally 
agreed  to  the  conditions  which  enabled  it  to  take  part  in 
the  campaign.  On  former  occasions  Russian  statesmen 
have  sometimes  offered  insidious  counsels  to  Turkey  ;  and 
M.  Nelidoff's  predecessor  may  perhaps  have  incurred  a 
similar  imputation,  if  he  induced  the  Porte  to  refuse  in  the 
first  instance  compliance  with  the  English  demands.  The 
latest  decision,  whoever  may  have  been  its  author,  was  pro- 
bably judicions.  The  Sultan  will  have  a  more  plausible  claim 
to  consideration  in  any  futnre  settlement  if  he  has  taken 
an  ostensible  part  in  restoring  the  authority  of  the  Khedive. 
The  excuses  which  Western  apologists  suggested  for  his 
obstinate  inaction  have  been  forgotten  since  the  reported 
acceptance  of  the  English  conditions.  There  is  as  yet 
no  symptom  of  the  religious  disaffection  which  was  to 
follow  the  chastisement  of  an  orthodox  rebel.  The 
Sultan  had  greater  reason  to  apprehend  that  his  claims 
on  Egyptian  allegiance  might  be  forgotten  if  he  proved 
himself  unable  or  unwilling  to  assert  them  by  force. 
The  compact  with  Akadi  which  was  cemented  by  the 
mission  of  Dervish  Pasha  was  probably  attributed  to 
weakness.  If  the  Turkish  troops  take  any  part  in  the 
campaign,  their  Government  will  claim  a  large  share 
of  the  credit  which  may  be  acquired.  It  may  be  hoped 
that,  if  the  rebellion  is  suppressed,  the  English  Govern- 
ment will  not  consider  itself  too  closely  bound  by  rhetori- 
cal professions  of  disinterestedness.  By  universal  consent 
it  is  allowed  to  have  exposed  itself  to  grave  incon- 
veniences by  countenancing  the  proposal  that  the  Turks 
should  land  a  contingent  in  Egypt.  It  would  be  a  graver 
•error  to  evacuate  the  country  before  the  Sultan's  forces 
are  withdrawn.  The  re-establishment  of  a  regular  govern- 
ment under  the  Khedive,  and  not  the  confirmation  of  the 
title  of  the  sovereign,  is  the  only  legitimate  motive  of  an 
anomalous  and  troublesome  war.  It  would  be  unwise  to 
irritate  real  or  professed  susceptibilities  by  the  institution 
of  a  formal  protectorate;  but,  if  no  permanent  influence 
over  Egyptian  affairs  results  .from  the  war,  a  great  and 
costly  effort  will  have  been  made  with  no  adequate  result. 


THE  LIMERICK  MUTINY. 

fT^HOSE  persons  who  are  committed  to  the  indiscrimi- 
-L  nate  acceptance  of  Mr.  Trevelyan's  prophecies  of 
smooth  things  in  Irish  matters  must  have  been  both 
puzzled  and  annoyed  by  the  renewal  of  agitation  among 
the  Irish  Constabulary.  The  contradictions  in  which  it 
has  placed  them  are  numerous  and  embarrassing.  Mr. 
Teevelyan — whose  dicta  on  Irish  matters  they  accept  in  a 
manner  curiously  contrasting  with  their  reception  of  the 
dicta  of  Mr.  Foester — had  declared  that  the  conduct  of 
the  Constabulary  was  not  insubordinate  or  improper ;  and 
yet  that  conduct  repeats  itself  in  a  fashion  the  in- 
subordination and  impropriety  of  which  are  undeniable. 
Affairs  in  Ireland,  they  are  bound  to  hold,  are  ad- 
vancing by  leaps  and  bounds  to  a  state  combining 
the  social  advantages  of  Utopia  and  Arcadia.  Yet,  until 
the  Utopian  and  Arcadian  state  is  reached,  it  is  mani- 
festly inconvenient  to  have  to  rely  on  guardians  of 
public  order  whose  notion  of  discipline  is  compatible  with 
strike  after  strike  and  resignation  after  resignation.  It  is 
the  general  political  creed  of  these  persons  that  agitation 
is  always  to  be  deferred  to ;  yet  the  inconveniences  of 
agitation  in  this  particular  case  are  too  glaring  to  enable 
them  to  avow  their  creed  without  reserve.  They  may  be 
left  in  the  difficulty  they  have  created  for  themselves.  To 
other  persons,  who  view  the  state  of  Ireland  in  the  light  of 
ascertained  facts,  and  not  through  the  spectacles  of  Chief 
Secretaries  or  according  to  the  necessities  of  a  political 
party,  the  renewal  of  the  agitation  of  a  few  weeks  ago 
was,  considering  the  circumstances  which  had  given  rise  to 
it  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  met,  a  certainty,  and  the 
only  question  was  for  how  long  or  short  a  time  it  would  be 
deferred.  The  Irish  constables,  or  part  of  them,  have  either 
been  debauched  by  some  of  the  numerous  agents  of  sedition 
in  Ireland,  or — which  is  more  probable — demoralized  by 
the  concessions  of  the  Government  to  claims  which  arc  even 
less  legitimate  than  theirs,  and  which,  as  it  naturally  seems 
to  them,  were  urged  by  persons  much  less  necessary  to  the 


Government  than  themselves.  If  rents  are  to  be  forcibly 
adjusted  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  the  occupying 
tenants,  irrespectively  of  competition,  it  may  reasonably 
seem  to  them  that  wages  should  bo  adjusted  according  to 
the  demands  of  the  wage-earner,  entirely  regardless  of  the 
existence  of  other  persons  who  are  willing  to  take  less. 
Had  the  former  agitation  been  met  in  a  sterner  fashion  by 
the  prompt  distribution  of  the  money  already  destined  for 
the  force,  but  at  the  same  time  by  the  prompt  dismissal  of 
every  constable  prominently  concerned  in  the  agitation, 
the  plague  might  have  been  stayed.  Treated  as  it  was,  it 
could  only  become  endemic. 

The  troubles  in  connexion  with  the  Irish  police  during 
the  past  week  have  been  of  two  different  kinds,  which 
must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  one  another.  The 
agitation  of  the  Dublin  police,  who  are  a  distinct  body 
from  the  Constabulary,  is  simply  the  counterpart  of  the 
agitation  among  the  larger  force  which  was  bought  off 
recently,  and  as  such  may  be  said  to  have  some  excuse. 
If  the  Government  were  right  in  awarding  bonuses  to  the 
one  body  of  men,  the  other  have  a  certain  ground  of  com- 
plaint at  not  receiving  anything.  The  insubordinate 
fashion  in  which,  according  to  some  reports,  some  of  the 
chief  agitators  behaved,  is  indeed  an  ugly  sign;  but 
otherwise,  and  as  far  as  the  ground  of  complaint  is  con- 
cerned, the  men  may  be  thought  to  have  been  provided 
with  a  fair  case  by  the  action  of  the  Government.  The 
conduct  of  the  Constabulary  at  Limerick,  New  Pallas, 
and  Cork  stands  on  an  entirely  different  footing.  After 
adopting  the  most  favourable  views  of  their  conduct,  paying 
no  attention  to  bombastic  manifestoes,  and  giving  full 
value  to  Colonel  Bruce's  denial  of  disrespectful  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  the  Limerick  men,  there  remains  in 
the  proceedings  evidence  of  a  spirit  in  the  Constabulary 
which,  unless  it  be  promptly  extinguished,  will  make  the 
force  worse  than  useless.  That  police  constables  should 
presume  to  object  to  the  quartering  of  soldiers  in  the  same 
barracks  with  them  is,  of  itself,  a  sufficiently  intolerable 
thing.  But  the  practical  mutiny  which  followed  the  tardy 
and  lenient  action  of  the  authorities  in  simply  transferring 
the  more  turbulent  spirits  to  other  stations,  the  refusal  of 
the  men  so  transferred  to  obey  orders,  the  tendering  of 
resignations,  the  meetings,  the  resolutions,  the  protests 
against  Mr.  Lloyd  and  Colonel  Bruce — all  these  things 
show  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  Irish  Constabulary 
must  be  brought  to  their  senses.  A  police  force  in 
which  the  pay,  discipline,  quarters,  and  general  arrange- 
ments are  decided  by  the  votes  of  the  members  may 
possibly  have  the  attraction  of  an  ideal  institution  for 
the  Radical  mind.  The  only  objection  which  need  be 
made  to  it  is  that  it  would  be  entirely  useless  for  police 
purposes.  If  policemen  are  to  be  allowed  to  object  to 
the  quartering  of  soldiers  in  their  barracks,  they  must 
be  equally  allowed  to  object  to  being  quartered  themselves 
in  uncomfortable,  dangerous,  or  in  any  way  distasteful 
situations.  If  they  may  resign  with  impunity  and  the 
certainty  of  a  locus  poiuitentice  when  they  are  ordered  to 
make  an  exchange  of  stations,  they  may  resign  with  im- 
punity when  they  are  ordered  to  arrest  a  criminal  or  to 
guard  threatened  persons  or  property.  Objections  of 
various  kinds  have  been  taken  to  the  hybrid  character  of 
the  Irish  Constabulary,  which  is  neither  exactly  an  army 
nor  exactly  a  civil  force.  It  is  possible  at  this  moment  so 
far  to  sympathize  with  these  objections  as  to  regret 
heartily  that  military  punishments  are  not  available  in  the 
case.  The  conduct  of  the  Limerick  agitators  and  muti- 
neers could  only  be  fitly  met  by  something  very  different 
from  simple  dismissal,  even  if  that  dismissal  were  rigidly 
enforced,  and  if  the  rebellious  resignations  of  sympathizers 
were  at  once  and  irrevocably  accepted. 

It  is  not  yet  certain  whether  the  habitual  infatuation  of 
the  Government  for  yielding  will  induce  them  to  recall  the 
dismissals  in  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  Limerick 
constables.  But  it  must  be  regarded  as  an  altogether 
false  step  that  the  Limerick  constables  who  contumaciously 
resigned  should  have  been  requested  to  withdraw  their 
resignations.  It  is  evident  that  the  William  Street  force 
of  that  city  is  in  a  thoroughly  unsound  condition,  and  the 
opportunity  of  breaking  it  up  should  have  been  gladly 
accepted,  instead  of  being  refused  and  lost.  As  it  is,  the 
authorities,  unless  they  are  prepared  for  an  indefinite  re- 
newal of  these  scandalous  proceedings,  will  have  to  dissolve 
this  centre  of  mutiny  in  some  way  or  other,  and  the  doing 
so  will  probably  excite  fresh  troubles,  whereas  the  accept- 
ance of  tho  resignations  in  block  would  have  caught  the 
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men  in  their  own  trap.  Recruits  are  obtainable  in 
plenty  for  the  Constabulary  (which,  indeed,  on  the  new 
scheme  will  be  a  remarkably  well-paid  force),  and  the 
great  loss  in  pensions  which  resignation  would  inflict  on 
the  men  may  be  trusted,  if  the  authorities  only  stand  firm,  to 
keep  a  sufficiently  large  proportion  of  them  to  their  duty. 
It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  any  man  out  of  a  lunatic 
asj'lum  or  a  Socialist  congress  should  fail  to  recognize  the 
enormous  danger  of  encouraging  by  condonation  such 
conduct  as  that  of  the  constables  of  Limerick,  and  in  a  less 
degree  of  those  of  Cork.  For  adopting  a  conciliatory 
attitude  in  July  the  Government  had  the  excuse  that,  as 
measures  actually  proposed  by  themselves  admitted  the 
grievances  of  the  Constabulary  to  a  certain  extent,  they 
could  not  meet  the  assertion  of  those  grievances  altogether 
unhampered.  There  is  nothing  of  this  sort  now.  The 
case  is  one  of  insubordination  pure  and  simple,  and  it  dis- 
plays the  existence  of  notions  as  to  the  duties  of  constables 
which  are  absolutely  incompatible  with  the  public  safety. 
It  is  true  that,  on  second  thoughts,  the  constables  at 
stations  other  than  Limerick  modified  their  proposed  re- 
signation en  masse  into  a  mild,  if  scarcely  becoming,  pro- 
test. It  is  true  also  that,  in  the  case  of  the  Limerick  men 
themselves,  a  cold  fit  is  said  to  have  succeeded  the  hot 
fit ;  but  this  does  not  make  the  matter  much  better.  The 
mere  introduction  of  a  system  of  combination,  which  in 
itself  amounts  to  something  like  a  conspiracy,  is  a  matter 
for  the  gravest  consideration  and  for  the  sharpest  treatment. 
The  acceptance  at  once  of  every  professed  resignation,  and 
the  immediate  dismissal  of  every  chairman  or  prominent 
person  at  meetings  of  the  Constabulary  the  object  of  which 
has  not  been  submitted  to,  and  approved  by,  the  com- 
manding officer,  suggest  themselves  as  the  most  appro- 
priate way  of  dealing  with  such  conduct.  Half  measures 
can  only  do  harm ;  wholeones  can  hardly  fail  to  do  good. 
Every  man  in  the  Irish  Constabulary  should  be  taught 
that,  if  he  does  not  like  his  duty,  his  accommodation,  or 
his  pay,  silent  and  individual  withdrawal  from  the  force  is 
the  proper  and  the  only  course  open  to  him ;  and  that, 
though  the  sanctions  of  military  discipline  may  be  absent, 
the  spirit  of  it  is  intended  to  be  maintained  in  the  force. 


CHURCH  AND  STATE  IN  FRANCE. 

NATIONS  seldom  learn  anything  from  what  is  said  of 
them  in  foreign  newspapers,  and  Frenchmen  are  not 
likely  to  show  themselves  exceptionally  teachable  in  this 
respect.  Otherwise  they  might  profitably  study  the  re- 
flections on  the  relations  of  Church  and  State  in  France 
which  the  Times  printed  on  "Wednesday.  The  Concordat 
Committee  which  was  appointed  last  March  has  now 
brought  its  inquiries  to  an  end.  After  the  manner  of 
Committees,  it  has  taken  six  months  to  find  out  what 
everybody  knew  befoi-e.  The  Concordat  which  was  con- 
cluded eighty  years  ago  has  not  escaped  the  common  fate 
of  human  arrangements.  It  is  not  applied  in  1882  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  way  as  it  was  applied  in  1801.  Some  of 
the  restrictive  clauses  which  owe  their  existence  partly 
to  the  passionate  and  vexatious  autocracy  of  the  First 
Napoleon,  and  partly  to  the  necessity  of  not  breaking 
too  openly  with  the  Revolutionary  tradition,  have  been 
allowed  to  fall  into  disuse.  Bishops  go  away  for  their 
holiday  without  asking  leave  from  the  Minister  of  Public 
Worship.  They  send  letters  to  Rome,  and  receive  letters 
coming  from  Rome,  as  if  they  were  as  free  to  use  the  post- 
office  as  any  layman.  If  they  think  proper  to  address 
their  flocks,  they  do  so  without  submitting  their  pastorals 
to  the  Government  and  ascertaining  that  it  approves  of 
their  contents.  Worse  than  all,  they  treat  their  churches 
as  if  they  belonged  to  them,  and  not  to  the  nation ;  and 
when,  as  now,  they  are  on  bad  terms  with  the  Govern- 
ment, no  bells  are  rang  and  no  standards  hoisted  on  that 
14th  of  July  which  the  Republic  has  chosen  for  the  national 
festival.  There  is  nothing  in  all  this  which  is  the  least 
surprising,  and  nothing  which  need  excite  either  alarm  or 
indignation  on  the  part  of  reasonable  Republicans.  If  the 
regulations  of  the  Concordat  were  observed  to  the  letter, 
no  good  worth  having  would  come  of  it.  The  clergy 
would  be  annoyed,  but  the  Republic  would  not  be 
strengthened.  As  to  the  disregard  of  the  national  festival,  it 
is  too  soon  yet  for  Republicans  to  expect  that  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  taking  of  the  Bastille  shall  be  equally  welcome 
to  all  parties  in  France.  If  they  had  been  at  any  pains  to 
disassociate  the  earlier  history  of  the  Revolution  from  the 


later,  things  might  have  been  different ;  but,  so  long  as  they 
insist  on  treating  the  Revolution  as  an  indivisible  unit, 
they  cannot  wonder  if  the  descendants  and  representatives 
of  the  victims  of  1793  do  not  look  back  to  1789  with  any 
special  rejoicing.  The  Republican  party  is  not,  however, 
in  a  mood  to  make  any  of  these  wise  allowances.  They 
want  a  stick  with  which  to  beat  the  Church,  and  to  some 
of  them  it  seems  that  the  Concordat  is  exactly  the  stick 
they  are  looking  for.  Their  object  is  not  to  benefit  them- 
selves, but  to  annoy  their  adversary,  and  the  revival  of  ai 
long  string  of  obsolete  and  vexatious  regulations  seems  an 
excellent  way  of  doing  this.  But  the  Republicans  are  not 
united  on  this  point  any  more  than  on  any  other.  The  strict 
observance  of  the  Concordat  is  the  special  craze  of  the 
Opportunists.  When  first  M.  Gambetta  found  the  Ex- 
treme Left  disposed  to  reject  his  leadership,  he  tried  to 
atone  for  comparative  moderation  on  other  matters  by  an 
exaggeration  of  hostility  to  the  Church,  and  now  that  the 
Extreme  Left  has  altogether  broken  with  him,  he  is  still 
either  unable  or  unwilling  to  pursue  any  other  policy.  If 
he  had  been  dealing  with  a  less  logical  people  than  the 
French,  and  a  less  logical  party  than  the  Radicals,  the 
methods  by  which  he  proposed  to  give  effect  to  this  hos- 
tility might  have  met  with  more  general  acceptance.  As 
it  is,  the  Extreme  Left  take  up  a  position  from  which  it  is 
not  easy  to  dislodge  them.  If,  they  say,  the  Church  is  the 
enemy  you  represent  it  to  be,  and  which  we  are  quite 
ready  to  acknowledge  that  it  is,  why  should  the  State  go 
on  paying  the  clergy  ?  France  is  not  yet  reduced  to  the 
level  of  the  decaying  Roman  Empire,  and  compelled  to 
buy  off  the  barbarians  whom  she  cannot  fight.  The  true 
way  of  treating  the  Church  is  to  ignore  her.  When  she 
has  been  stripped  of  what  she  calls  her  property,  and  of 
the  annual  grants  which  the  State  now  makes  her,  she 
may  be  left  to  do  her  worst.  What  is  really  shocking  in 
the  present  state  of  things  is,  not  that  the  Church  should 
hate  the  Republic,  but  that,  notwithstanding  this  hatred, 
the  Republic  should  go  on  paying  her.  No  change  in  the 
manner  of  enforcing  the  Concordat  will  do  away  with  this 
monstrous  anomaly,  and  so  long  as  it  continues  the  Re- 
public will  be  in  a  false  position. 

The  Correspondent  of  the  Times  remarks  that  this  view 
is  not  without  supporters  within  the  Church.  Officially, 
no  doubt,  the  Church  party  is,  and  will  remain,  opposed 
to  anything  so  radical  as  the  abolition  of  the  Concordat. 
"  But  the  private  sentiments  of  the  most  eminent  Roman 
"  Catholics  are  that,  if  the  Church  is  to  be  placed  between 
"  the  alternative  of  complete  subjugation  to  the  State  or 
"  of  emancipation  with  disendowment,  it  would  be  better 
"  by  far  that  it  should  get  free.    Many  are  of  opinion  that 
"  the  Church,  if  freed,  would  become  infinitely  richer  and 
"  more  powerful  ;   that,  in  fact,  one  of  the  speediest 
"  results  of  disestablishment  would  be  a  vigorous  religious 
"  revival  throughout  the  country."     That   the   "  most 
"  eminent  Roman  Catholics  "  are  of  this  opinion  we  could 
readily  believe  but  for  one  consideration.    If  the  alterna- 
tives submitted  to  them  are  really  subjugation  or  emanci- 
pation, there  is  no  doubt  that  they  will  choose  the  latter. 
The  treatment  with  which  subjugation  would  be  accompanied 
would  not  be  of  that  generous  kind  which  would  make 
even  slavery  pleasant.    If  the  Republic  puts  the  Church 
in  fetters,  they  will  certainly  not  be  gilded.     But  before 
the  Church  can  be  convinced  that  this  is  the  only  choice 
she  has  to  make,  she  must  be  convinced  that  the  Republic, 
as  at  present  administered,  is  likely  to  last.    Whether  it 
is  so  or  not  is  a  matter  for  Frenchmen  to  consider ;  but  it 
seems  quite  possible  that  a  large  number  of  Frenchmen  may 
feel  very  great  doubt  about  it.  Governments  which  have  the 
commonly  received  signs  of  strength  do  not  always  prove  as 
strong  as  they  look  ;  but  the  Republic  is  wanting  even  iu 
the  received  signs  of  strength.    Of  course  with  the  Church 
party  the  wish  that  the  Republic  should  fall  may  be 
father  to  the  thought  that  it  is  tottering,  but  for  the  pre- 
sent purpose  it  is  enough  that  the  thought  should  be 
there,  no  matter  how   it  has  been  begotten.     If  the 
Church  thinks  that  those  who   at   present   guide  the 
State   may  not  guide  it  for  long,   she  will  not  be 
in  a  hurry  to  cut  herself  loose  from  the  State.    Still  the 
Church  party  may  be  less  hopeful  about  the  future  than 
we  suppose,  or  the  relations  between  them  and  the  State 
may  become  so  strained  that  anything  will  seem  preferable 
to  their  maintenance.    In  that  case  the  Radical  attack 
upon  the  Concordat  might  be  unexpectedly  successful. 
M.  Gambetta  and  his  friends  will  probably  be  strong 
enough  to  keep  it  alive,  provided  that  they  have  the  sup- 
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port  of  the  Right.  But,  if  the  Right  takes  no  part  in  the 
division,  they  would,  in  the  present  Chamber,  be  almost 
certainly  beaten.  It  is  at  least  conceivable,  therefore,  that 
the  Budget  of  Public  Worship  may  suddenly  disappear 
from  the  national  accounts. 

The  Times'  Correspondent  enters  into  an  ingenious  cal- 
culation as  to  the  effect  which  this  change  would  have 
upon  the  fortunes  of  the  Republic.  In  Paris  and  other 
large  towns  the  withdrawal  of  the  salaries  now  paid  to  the 
clergy  by  the  State  would  make  little  or  no  difference  to 
the  resources  of  the  Church.  "The  official  stipends  paid 
"  to  the  cures  of  the  richest  Parisian  churches — the 
"  Madeleine,  St.  Roche,  St.  Thomas  d'Aquin,  St. 
"  Augustin,  St.  Germain  l'Auxerrois,  and  Ste.  Clotilde — do 
"  not  in  any  case  exceed  90L,  yet  it  is  notorious  that  the 
"  annual  incomes  of  these  benefices  range  between  3,000?. 
"  and  6,oooL  a  year."  But  how  is  the  Church  to  be  kept 
alive  in  country  villages  ?  The  Times'  Correspondent 
reckons  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  poorest  village 
church,  including  the  cure's  board  and  lodging,  cannot  be 
put  at  less  than  100?.  a  year;  so  that  in  a  village  of  two 
hundred  people  "the  voluntary  Church-rate  would  have 
"  to  be  defrayed  by  some  thirty  heads  of  families"  ;  and, 
if  ten  of  these  refused,  from  one  cause  or  another,  to 
contribute  anything,  "  the  remaining  twenty  labourers  or 
"  small  peasant  proprietors  would  have  to  choose  between 
"  living  without  a  parish  church  or  paying  the  heavy  sum 
"  of  5?.  a  year  apiece  for  spiritual  ministrations."  It  may 
seem  that,  in  view  of  this  impossibility  of  keeping  the 
village  churches  open,  the  Church  party  will  do  all  it 
can  to  avert  the  abolition  of  the  Concordat  and  the  con- 
sequent withdrawal  of  the  State  subsidy.  But  there  is 
another  side  to  the  prospect.  The  French  peasant  "  does 
"  not  want  to  be  dictated  to  by  his  cure,  nor  to  pay 
"  much  for  his  church  ;  but  he  does  not  want  to  have 
"  his  church  shut  up  either."  If,  then,  the  result  of 
living  under  a  Republic  is  that  his  church  is  shut  up, 
what  will  he  be  likely  to  think  of  the  Republic  ? 
If  the  Church  party  are  of  opinion  that  the  Republic 
is  going  to  fall  anyhow,  they  may  not  be  in  a 
hurry  to  abolish  the  Concordat,  because  they  will  hope 
that,  under  the  Government  which  succeeds,  the  Con- 
cordat will  once  more  be  worked  in  a  friendly  spirit.  But, 
if  they  are  not  sanguine  upon  this  head,  they  may  pre- 
cipitate the  fall  of  the  Concordat  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
bring  down  the  Republic  with  it.  The  peasant  does  not 
feel  the  insignificant  fraction  which  he  has  to  contribute 
to  an  annual  grant  which  is  only  about  2,ooo,oooL  for  the 
whole  country.  Consequently,  he  would  be  none  the 
richer  for  the  suppression  of  the  Budget  of  Public 
Worship,  while  he  would  have  to  put  up  with  the  loss  of 
his  church,  or  the  necessity  of  keeping  it  open  at  his  own 
expense.  Moderate  Republicans  are  quite  aware  of  the 
danger  in  which  they  would  be  placed  by  a  sudden  up- 
rising of  rural  indignation  against  the  towns  and  the  Re- 
public maintained  by  the  towns  ;  but  M.  Gambetta  has  so 
identified  the  Republican  party  with  hostility  to  the 
Church,  that  they  have  no  longer  the  power  to  let  the 
Church  alone.  They  are  forced  to  go  on  attacking  it, 
though  they  well  know  that,  by  driving  the  Church  to 
accept  disestablishment,  they  may  bring  about  a  crisis 
which  it  is  pre-eminently  their  interest  to  avoid.  If  they 
attempt  to  resist  the  fashion  which  M.  Gambetta  has  set, 
they  are  at  once  put  aside  as  "  Clericals,"  and  for  the 
most  part  they  prefer  to  go  with  the  crowd,  though,  un- 
like the  crowd,  they  see  and  dread  the  probable  results  of 
the  policy  in  which  they  acquiesce. 


MR.  SCLA.TER-BOOTH  ON  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT. 

"TV/TB.  SCLATER-BOOTH'S  paper  on  local  taxation 
-Lt_L  and  government  may  perhaps  not  have  been  most 
appropriately  introduced  among  the  proceedings  of  the 
British  Association ;  but  the  statistics  which  it  contained 
and  the  inferences  which  were  drawn,  if  not  strictly 
scientific,  are  weighty  and  convincing.  Doubts  have  fre- 
quently been  expressed  as  to  the  expediency  of  appointing 
an  economic  and  social  Section  of  a  body  which  is  properly 
and  sufficiently  occupied  with  investigations  of  physical 
science ;  but  there  is  some  advantage  in  a  dispassionate 
treatment  of  subjects  which  are  ordinarily  confused  with 
personal  and  political  controversy.  Mr.  Sclateb-Booth, 
though  he  sincerely  and  accurately  disclaimed  all  political 
bias,  has  oeen  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board 


in  a  Conservative  Government,  and  his  conclusions  will 
be  questioned  on  grounds  of  party  expediency  and  pre- 
judice. His  argument  went  far  to  prove  that  the  forma- 
tion of  the  counties  into  municipalities  would  not  pro- 
mote either  economy  or  efficiency  of  local  administration  ; 
but  he  may  probably  have  been  aware  that  his  reasons  and 
conclusions  had  no  tendency  to  affect  the  motives  or  to 
diminish  the  strength  of  his  adversaries.  Of  many 
millions  of  local  taxation  the  county-rate,  as  far  as  it  ia 
assessed  or  expended  at  their  discretion  by  the  Justices  in 
Quarter  Sessions,  amounts  to  about  a  third  of  a  million. 
As  no  branch  of  public  taxation  and  expenditure  is 
more  vigilantly  controlled,  it  is  improbable  that  any 
legislative  measure  would  tend  to  diminish  the  amount  of 
the  burden.  It  may  be  added  that  the  county-rate  is  ulti- 
mately paid  by  the  Justices  themselves,  or  the  landowners 
whom  they  represent.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  more  than  once 
met  demands  for  the  reduction  of  local  taxes  by  the  asser- 
tion that  apparent  relief  to  the  farmers  would  really  be  a 
boon  to  the  landlords.  No  further  argument  seemed  to 
him  necessary  to  justify  bis  refusal  of  aid  from  the 
public  revenue.  The  great  majority  of  landowners  are 
opposed  to  his  Government,  and  therefore  excluded  from 
his  regard  or  favourable  consideration.  It  may  be  ad- 
mitted that  owners  are  more  deeply  interested  than  oc- 
cupiers in  the  alleviation  of  local  imposts.  It  seems  to 
follow  that  they  are  especially  competent  to  administer  the 
funds  of  which  they  are  the  largest  contributors ;  but  the 
ultra-Liberal  party  has  long  been  engaged  in  the  task  of 
dissociating  political  power  from  liability  to  taxation.  The 
commonplaces  which  were  employed  a  hundred  years  ago 
to  justify  the  revolt  of  the  American  Colonies  might  now 
be  more  properly  employed  by  the  wealthier  classes  of  the 
community.  It  is  true  that  the  larger  taxpayers  are  still 
allowed  to  take  an  ostensible  part  in  elections ;  but  they 
are  easily  outvoted,  and,  since  the  introduction  of  the 
Ballot,  they  exercise  no  influence  on  their  neighbours. 

There  is  an  apparent  anomaly,  or  exception  to  general 
rule,  in  the  imposition  of  taxes  and  the  expenditure  of  the 
resulting  funds  by  functionaries  who,  instead  of  being  popu- 
larly elected,  are  nominated  by  the  Crown.  Although  no 
practical  inconvenience  arises  from  the  continuance  of  the 
ancient  system,  there  is  a  certain  advantage  in  rendering 
institutions  plausible  as  well  as  useful.  Six  or  seven  years 
ago  the  late  Government  was  reminded  of  the  expediency 
of  symmetrical  legislation  in  removing  real  or  imaginary 
grievances.  One  of  their  own  supporters  moved  a  resolu- 
tion to  the  effect  that  ratepayers  ought  to  share,  through 
elected  representatives,  in  the  financial  administration  of 
counties.  The  Ministers,  after  giving  notice  of  resistance 
to  the  motion,  found  it  expedient  both  to  withdraw 
their  opposition  and  to  promise  a  measure  for  re- 
modelling county  government.  In  the  following  year  a 
Bill  for  the  purpose  was  introduced  ;  but  the  farmers  with- 
drew their  pressure  as  soon  as  they  found  that  they 
had  been  pushing  at  an  open  door.  The  Bill,  which  pro- 
vided for  the  establishment  of  mixed  Boards  consisting  of 
J ustices  and  elected  members,  failed  to  attract  the  smallest 
interest  ;  and,  under  a  Minister  who  was  habitually  and 
culpably  indifferent  to  domestic  legislation,  the  measure 
was  allowed  to  drop.  If  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  been 
more  active  in  consulting  the  interests  of  his  party,  the 
opportunity  of  removing  an  ostensible  hardship  would  not 
have  been  neglected,  and  the  present  Ministers  would 
have  been  deprived  of  one  mode  of  acquiring  cheap 
popularity.  Mr.  Scxater-Booth,  not  having  had  a  seat  in 
the  Cabinet,  is  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  one  of  the 
most  flagrant  miscarriages  of  the  Conservative  Government. 
The  Bill  was  ill  contrived,  inasmuch  as  it  appeared  to 
have  been  framed  in  a  grudging  spirit ;  but,  if  it  had  been 
passed,  it  would  have  satisfied  many  susceptibilities,  and 
its  defects  might  have  been  removed  by  subsequent  legis- 
lation. 

The  County  Government  Bill  which  is  proposed  by  the 
present  Government  has  for  its  principal  object  the 
abolition  of  the  fiscal  and  administrative  powers  which 
are  now  exercised  by  country  gentlemen.  The  sub- 
stitution of  elected  Boards  for  the  Quarter  Sessions 
in  administrative  business  will  perhaps  not  be  a  change 
of  vital  importance.  The  more  ambitious  design  of 
creating  local  Legislatures  on  the  model  of  Municipal 
Corporations  will,  for  the  reasons  assigned  by  Mr.  Sclater- 
Booth,  probably  prove  abortive.  It  is  impossible  to  main- 
tain in  rural  districts  the  combined  action  of  which 
vicinity  is  a  necessary  condition,  and  even  in  large  towns 
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some  important  duties  are  withheld  from  the  governing 
Councils  and  entrusted  to  bodies  specially  elected  for 
the  purpose.  School  Boards  are  charged  with  the  conduct  of 
popular  education,  and  Guardians  raise  and  administer  the 
heaviest  of  local  taxes.  Under  the  provisions  of  recent 
Acts,  Guardians  in  rural  districts  are  invested  with  many- 
new  functions  which  could  not  be  conveniently  trans- 
ferred to  other  authorities.  The  mere  alteration  of 
boundaries  would,  as  Mr.  Sclater-Booth  shows,  be  both 
difficult  and  useless.  According  to  the  scheme  which 
"will  probably  be  adopted,  the  members  of  the  County  Board 
are  to  be  elected  by  the  Guardians,  who  will  retain 
the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law,  while  they  are  to  be 
deprived  of  their  additional  functions.  The  Board 
■will  in  the  first  instance  administer  the  insignificant 
sum  which  is  raised  in  the  form  of  a  county  rate  ;  and 
the  promoters  of  the  plan  hope  that  it  will  gradually 
absorb  subordinate  bodies,  and  that  it  will  assume  to 
itself  by  degrees  all  local  powers  and  duties.  It  will  un- 
doubtedly fulfil  the  immediate  design  of  its  authors  by 
depriving  country  gentlemen  of  a  certain  local  and  social 
importance.  The  anticipation  that  the  County  Board  will 
be  a  nursery  of  legislators  and  statesmen  is  simply  absurd  ; 
but  it  will  probably  furnish  a  supply  of  Parliamentary 
candidates,  after  it  has  been  subjected  to  party  monopoly, 
after  the  detestable  practice  of  Birmingham.  The  present 
Government  will  have  done  irreparable  harm  to  liberty 
and  justice  if  it  succeeds  in  arming  a  political  factioD,  both 
in  London  and  in  rural  districts,  with  the  resources  of 
local  government.  It  matters  little  whether  a  few  justices 
are  officially  added  to  the  County  Legislature,  according  to 
the  precedent  furnished  by  the  Poor  Law.  It  is  found 
that  in  Boards  of  Guardians  the  Justices  are  powerless  in 
all  matters  in  which  the  supposed  interests  of  landlords 
and  tenants  conflict.  A  minority  exercising  a  privilege 
which  may  probably  be  deemed  invidious  will  have  no 
power  to  correct  the  errors  of  the  elected  body. 

Some  of  the  eulogists  of  elective  local  government  have 
expressed  the  opinion  that  County  Boards  might  advan- 
tageously relieve  Parliament  of  a  portion  of  its  legislative 
duties.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  proposed 
assemblies  should  enjoy  privileges  which  have  never  been 
claimed  by  municipal  corporations.  The  Parliamentary 
Committees  which  consider  private  Bills  are  studiously 
constituted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  impartial  in  the 
exercise  of  judicial  functions.  County  Boards  would  often 
be  parties  to  the  contest,  and  some  of  their  members  would 
in  almost  all  cases  be  interested  in  the  result.  One  of 
many  illustrations  of  the  laxity  of  principle  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  present  Government  is  its  inclination  to 
favour  Home  Rule,  not  only  in  Ireland,  but  in  English 
provincial  administration.  The  Sunday  Closing  Act  in 
Wales  was  probably  designed  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
a  precedent,  in  order  that  a  more  serious  innovation  may 
hereafter  be  introduced  into  the  Principality.  A  similar 
proposal  has  now  been  made  for  Cornwall,  on  the  idle  pre- 
text that  the  majority  of  the  local  population  wished  to 
regulate  the  private  affairs  of  the  whole  community.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  snatched  divisions  which  discredited 
the  last  days  of  the  Session  will  encourage  imitation  in  other 
counties,  and  perhaps  in  reference  to  other  subject-matters. 
The  factitious  agitation  for  county  government  is  directed 
to  the  attainment  of  similar  objects.  Local  minorities 
have  hitherto  been  protected  by  Parliament  against  neigh- 
bourly officiousness  and  caprice.  The  devolution  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  duties  of  Government  on  local  Assemblies  is  a 
backward  step.  It  must  be  remembered  that  all  the 
County  Boards  will  be  elected  by  constituencies  which  will 
contribute  nothing  to  local  taxation,  and  which  will  pro- 
bably be  guided  by  political  agitators.  There  may  be  some 
compensating  advantage  in  the  facilities  which  may  in 
some  cases  be  afforded  for  the  construction  of  useful 
public  works  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  prospect  of  a  change 
cannot  be  regarded  with  confidence  or  complacency.  It 
may  be  admitted  that  the  institution  of  County  Boards 
will  not  be  as  mischievous  or  as  dangerous  as  the  similar 
Ministerial  design  of  establishing  an  overgrown  munici- 
pality in  London. 


MAHOMETAN  AGITATION. 

IT  would  appear  that  of  late  the  French  have  been 
greatly  exercised  in  their  minds  by  fears  of  an  out- 
break of  Mahometan  fanaticism  in  Northern  Africa.  Some 
months  ago  their  nervousness  took  the  form  of  suspecting 


the  Sultan  of  an  intention  to  foment  a  general  attack 
upon  their  possessions  in  Algeria,  and  the  garrison  they 
had  so  kindly  lent  their  friend  the  Bey  of  Tunis  for  the 
support  of  his  authority.  Since  the  Sultan  has  become 
harmless,  their  suspicions  have  been  transferred  to  a 
potentate  of  whom  very  little  has  as  yet  been  heard,  but 
who  is  surrounded  with  such  imposing  mystery  that  almost 
anything  may  be  expected  to  happen  if  he  only  gives  the 
order.  This  is  a  certain  Mohammed  es  SENOUSsr,  who 
rules  nobody  knows  how  much  or  how  little  of  Africa,  and 
who  has  his  head-quarters  in  the  oasis  of  Djaghdub,  three 
weeks'  journey  from  the  sea-coast  into  the  Libyan  Desert. 
M.  Gabriel  Charmes,  the  well-known  contributor  to  the 
Debats,  has  made  it  his  particular  mission  for  some  time 
past  to  awaken  his  countrymen  to  a  sense  of  the  danger 
their  African  possessions  run  from  the  possible  attacks  of 
Mohammed.  As  far  as  anything  is  known  about  him,  this 
ruler  would  appear  to  belong  to  a  class  sufficiently  familiar 
to  our  Indian  frontier  officers.  He  is  a  prophet  and  son  of 
a  prophet,  and  rules  by  virtue  of  his  religious  character. 
Such  men  ai'e  very  common  in  the  East.  They  are  to  be 
heard  of,  generally  on  a  small  scale,  near  the  borders  of 
the  possessions  of  European  nations  ;  and,  when  the  cir- 
cumstances are  favourable  to  them,  as  in  Arabia,  they 
found  kingdoms.  What  distinguishes  Mohammed  es 
Senoussi  from  most  Oriental  rulers  of  this  stamp  is  only 
his  position.  It  is  well  to  be  very  cautious  in  believing 
statements  about  such  a  remarkable  person  as  a  Mahometan 
prophet  who  lives  three  weeks'  march  into  the  Libyan 
Desert.  Nothing  can  be  known  of  him  except  at  second- 
hand, and  distorted  by  the  folly  and  credulity  of  his  fol- 
lowers. But  about  the  main  facts  concerning  him  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  He  has  a  commanding  position  on  the 
frontiers  of  Tripoli ;  the  Arab  tribes  of  that  country  are 
devoted  to  him ;  and  he  is  the  head  of  one  of  those 
Mahometan  religious  societies,  which  extend  over  the 
Moslem  world.  The  "  Senoussia,"  of  which  Mohammed 
is  the  head,  is  the  strongest,  youngest,  and  most  zealous 
of  these  societies.  It  is  said  that  the  influence  of  the 
Senoussia  extends  over  the  recently  converted  negro 
Mahometans  of  Central  and  Western  Africa,  as  far  as 
the  kingdom  of  Bornu  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Tsad.  Es 
Senoussi  is  known  to  be  preparing  the  way  by  judi- 
cious prophecies  for  his  own  appeai^ance  as  the  Messiah  of 
Islam  at  the  end  of  the  year  1300  of  the  Hegira,  which 
will  be  in  next  November.  M.  Charmes  tries  to  make  his 
countrymen  understand  that  they  are  particularly  likely  to 
suffer  from  the  attacks  of  the  prophet,  as  his  family  origin- 
ally came  from  Oran,  and  his  father,  the  founder  of  the 
Senoussia,  was  expelled  from  there  by  French  officers. 
Indeed  the  fear  of  Mohammed  es  Senoussi  is  so  strongly  upon 
M.  Charmes  that  he  is  already  gloomily  hinting  at  a  pos- 
sible loss  of  all  France's  African  possessions  if  she  does  not 
stop  him  in  time. 

M.  Charmes's  countrymen  have  shown  themselves  so 
very  timid  since  they  were  surprised  by  the  unexpected 
discovery  that  they  were  not  invincible,  that  they  may 
possibly  become  very  much  frightened  about  Mohammed  es 
Senoussi.  If  so,  they  may  be  trusted  to  recover  from  their 
fright  when  they  discover,  as  they  surely  will,  that  he  looks 
much  more  terrible  at  Djaghdub  than  he  will  ever  prove 
himself  on  the  frontiers  of  Algeria.  The  lively  historic 
imagination  of  M.  Charmes  has  no  doubt  caused  him  to 
magnify  the  future  Mahdi  very  considerably.  Whatever 
importance  he  really  has  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  whole 
Moslem  world  is  at  present  disturbed,  and  offers  a  parti- 
cularly favourable  field  to  a  daring  adventurer.  Not  a  day 
passes  but  a  report  of  troubles  and  demonstrations  against 
the  Christians  comes  from  some  part  of  the  East.  Even 
the  vague  prophecies  which  announce  the  speedy  appear- 
ance of  the  Mahometan  Messiah  have  a  certain  import- 
ance. Our  experience  in  India  shows  that  such  stories 
are  common  before  trouble  in  the  East.  But  it  is  very 
easy  to  exaggerate  their  importance.  Mahometans  are 
moved  by  much  the  same  motives  as  other  people,  and 
set  at  least  as  much  value  on  their  lives  and  their  property, 
although  both  here  and  in  France  they  are  largely  credited 
with  having  motives  of  their  own.  In  particular,  they  are 
supposed  to  be  prepared  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  their 
faith  to  an  extent  unknown  among  Europeans.  This  zeal 
is  supposed  to  be  common  to  the  whole  Moslem  world, 
and  to  make  all  of  it  the  enemy  of  the  Power  which 
touches  a  part.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  what 
explanation  the  people  who  hold  this  theory  give  of 
the  present  relative  positions  of  Christian  and  Maho- 
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metan  peoples.  One  of  the  most  common  morals  drawn 
.from  this  supposed  Moslem  union  is  the  danger  of 
I  causing  a  revolt  among  the  men  of  that  religion  in 
i  India.  But  those  who  fear  anything  of  the  sort  can 
I  never  explain  how,  on  the  supposition  that  Mahometan 

I  hatred  of  Christianity  is  zealous  unto  slaying,  such  a 
:  revolt  does  not  break  out  at  any  moment.  Nothing  that 
(any  Christian  Power  can  do  could  add  much  to  the 
^  offence  already  given  by  its  existence.    The  surest  way  to 

ward  off  an  attack  by  Mahometans  on  the  possessions 

II  of  France  or  England  is  to  show  a  perfect  readiness  to 
\  meet  it.  French  journalists  of  less  imagination  than  M. 
1  Charmes  have  already  pointed  out  that  only  their  own 

fears  can  give  any  importance  to  Mohammed  es  Senoussi. 
,  He  may  persuade  a  few  of  the  more  distant  Algerine 
I  tribes  to  take  the  field  against  France,  but  they  will  soon 
'  be  starved  into  submission  as  the  followers  of  Abd-el- 
I  Kader  were.  The  same  telegram  from  Tripoli  which 
:  announces  that  the  Ouled  Soliman,  one  of  the  Arab  tribes 
f  near  Benghazi  which  have  never  yet  come  in  contact  with 
l  Europeans,  have  declared  for  Auabi,  also  says  that  An 

•  Ben  Khalifa,  and  the  other  chiefs  who  emigrated  from 
|  Tunis,  rather  than  submit  to  the  French,  have  accepted 

terms,  and  are  going  back.    The  history  of  their  re- 
s' treat  into  Tripoli  is  most  melancholy.    They  retired  to 
j  the  country  of  their  fellow-believers  to  escape  the  infidel, 
and  trusting  in  the  promises  of  the  Sultan.    As  long  as 
they  had  anything  to  sell  their  fellow-believers  harboured 
1  them ;  but,  now  that  they  are  plucked  bare,  they  are  left 
-  to  choose  between  starvation  and  submission  to  the  French. 
'  The  ridicule  of  such  a  story  should  dispose  of  the  sup- 
posed "solidarity"  of  the  Mahometan  world  for  once  and 
■  for  ever. 

But,  although  a  general  attack  on  Christian  Powers  is 
I  highly  improbable,  and  would  not  be  dangerous  if  it  were 

•  tried,  the  fanaticism  of  the  Arabs  may  produce  very  serious 
'  effects  for  the  Sultan.    It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 

the  Senoussia  will   finish   what   the   Russians  began. 

;  Already  a  very  large  part  of  the  tribes  of  Tripoli  have 
begun  to  refuse  their  tribute  to  the  Sultan,  and  pay  it  to 

a  Mohammed  at  Djaghdub.  When  the  time  comes  for  the 
prophet  to  make  his  appearance  and  regenerate  the  Ma- 
hometan world,  the  obvious  course  for  him  to  follow  will  be 
to  begin  with  Tripoli.  It  lies  convenient  to  his  hand,  and 
it  is  full  of  his  followers.  There  is  no  particular  reason  why 

:  the  "  Mahdi"  should  stand  on  ceremony  with  the  Khalif. 

•  What  Mohammed  es  Senoussi  may  do  in  Africa  other  men 
;  may  do  in  Asia.  It  is  already  well  known  that  Abdul  Hamid 
"  finds  the  religious  zeal  he  fostered  at  the  beginning  of  his 

reign  highly  inconvenient.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  the 
*■  leader  of  a  religious  movement,  and  be  revered  as  the  re- 
1  presentative  of  God  on  earth.  But,  if  the  circumstances 
:  are  such  that  the  chief  cannot  help  disappointing  his  fol- 

•  lowers  completely  and  immediately,  it  is  a  position  which 
I  has  its  drawbacks.  One  of  the  greatest  is  that  the  chief 
;  is  liable  to  the  fate  of  the  Italian  sailor's  image  of  a  saint, 
!  which  is  rope's-ended  when  it  does  not  bring  fair  weather. 
;  Unfortunately,  Abdul  Hamid  does  not  share  the  happy 
,  insensibility  of  the  sacred  image,  and  there  are  very  many 
t  who  are  neat  ly  as  closely  interested  as  himself  in  his  future 

fortunes.  The  sudden  break-up  of  the  Turkish  Empire 
from  internal  trouble  would  be  as  surely  the  signal  for  a 
war  in  Europe  as  its  collapse  under  an  attack  from  with- 
out. And,  after  allowing  for  exaggeration,  it  is  only  too 
obvious  that  the  chances  of  an  explosion  in  Turkey  are 
many,  while  the  central  authority  has  been  weakened  both 
materially  and  morally,  and  is  waveringlielplessly  between 
two  quite  incompatible  courses  of  conduct. 


THE  FLITTING  OF  THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 

THIS  year's  meeting  of  the  British  Association  has 
been  made  remarkable  by  the  members  in  an  entirely 
new  way.  As  a  rule,  the  opening  speech  of  the  President 
is  copiously  discussed,  and  the  subsequent  proceedings  are 
interesting  at  intervals,  till  it  comes  to  a  comparatively 
lame  and  impotent  conclusion.  The  meeting  of  this  year 
has  only  partly  carried  out  the  usual  programme.  Dr. 
Siemens  made  an  appropriate  address,  which  differed  from 
some  addi  esses  delivered  of  late  years  in  that  it  was  on  a 
subject  which  everybody  is  interested  in  and  can  at  least 
pretend  to  understand.  There  is  no  man  so  dead  to  scientific 
matters  as  not  to  take  an  interest  in  electricity.  It  is  a 
domestic  question,  like  the  supply  of  American  beef,  and 


"  the  greatest  plague  in  life."  Indeed,  it  is  mixing  itself 
up  with  so  many  things  now  that  it  would  be  rash  to 
assert  that  it  has  not  a  great  deal  to  do  with  both  those 
difficulties.  If  the  other  things  discussed  by  the  Associa- 
tion have  not  been  attended  to  as  they  should,  that  is  not 
its  fault.  As  a  rule,  the  meeting  has  the  field  to  itself. 
It  has  the  whole  dead  season  to  occupy  alone.  This  time 
it  has  had  to  contend  with  war  in  Egypt ;  with  anew  phase 
of  trouble  in  Ireland — a  thing  which  might  have  seemed 
impossible;  with  Cetewayo  ;  and,  most  of  all,  with  that 
absorbing  topic,  the  great  cricket-match.  With  all  duo 
respect  to  the  British  Association,  the  loss  to  the  public 
is  perhaps  not  considerable.  The  scientific  questions  dis- 
cussed by  the  members  will  have  proved  quite  as  interest- 
ing as  ever  to  those  who  understand  them.  The  people 
who  do  not,  and  who  would  otherwise  certainly  write  and 
talk  about  them,  are  better  employed  in  enlightening 
Cetewayo  on  the  great  temperance  question  or  speculating 
on  the  sudden  and  early  rise  of  Maurice  Read  to  fame. 
Quite  at  the  end,  however,  the  Association  has  managed 
to  start  what  promises  to  be  a  lively  discussion,  and  one 
of  some  vitality,  on  a  subject  which  is  neither  scientific, 
historical,  nor  theological,  by  deciding  to  hold  a  future 
meeting  at  Montreal. 

Canada  is  most  undoubtedly  a  part  of  this  great  Empire. 
It  has,  indeed,  been  asked  to  take  itself  otF ;  but  the  invitation, 
though  it  came  from  a  quarter  where  the  voice  of  England 
is  still  supposed  to  be  heard,  at  least  by  the  persons  who 
speak  there,  was  not  generally  considered  to  be  properly 
authorized.  Canada  itself  is  so  little  inclined  to  go  that  it 
cannot  abstain  from  hearing  itself  speak  on  the  great  con- 
dition of  Ireland  question,  which  it  might  so  easily  have 
the  inexpressible  happiness  of  leaving  strenuously  alone. 
We  need  scarcely  say  that  we  have  no  wish  that  Canada 
should  cease  to  be  what  it  is,  and  yet  we  may  venture  to 
doubt  whether  fixing  on  Montreal  as  the  scene  of  a 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  is  a  recommendable 
way  of  recognizing  the  closeness  of  its  union  to  the 
mother-country.  The  choice  can  do  no  particular  good  to 
Canada,  and  it  will  probably  do  a  great  deal  of  harm  to  the 
British  Association.  Beyond  the  desire,  very  commendable 
when  properly  regulated,  to  be  polite  to  an  important 
colony,  it  is  impossible  to  see  what  motive  the  fifty-three 
members  who  voted  for  going  across  the  Atlantic  next  year 
can  have  had  for  preferring  Montreal  to  Southport.  It  is 
barely  pretended  by  anybody  that  the  colonial  members 
who  may  attend  will  have  anything  of  value  to  say  on  the 
scientific  questions  which  it  will  be  the  purpose  of  the 
meeting  to  discuss.  If  the  decision  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
protest  against  a  certain  way  of  speaking  of  the  Colonies 
which  is  not  so  popular  as  it  was,  we  think  it  has  taken 
a  very  unfortunate  form.  The  underbred  habit  of  some 
among  us  who  are  fond  of  giving  the  Colonies  to  under- 
stand that  they  are  a  burden  which  we  would  gladly  be 
rid  of  is  most  contemptible.  It  is  very  right  that  it 
should  be  protested  against  in  every  convenient  way.  To 
damage  what  has  hitherto  been  a  meeting  for  the  ade- 
quate discussion  of  serious  subjects  by  competent  persons 
is,  however,  a  highly  inconvenient  way  of  doing  a  very 
good  thing.  And  it  is  only  too  probable  that  the  British 
Association  will  be  damaged  by  the  choice  of  Montreal. 
Those  of  the  members  who  do  most  to  give  dignity  and 
importance  to  the  meetings  are  just  those  who  are  least 
likely  to  care  to  undertake  such  a  journey.  It  will  be  the 
large- — -the  unhappily  very  large — class  of  fad-mongers, 
who  sometimes  contrive  to  make  the  British  Associa- 
tion as  useless  and  ridiculous  as  the  Social  Science 
Congress,  who  will  muster  in  their  thousands.  Some  of 
what  it  is  only  polite  to  call  the  arguments  brought 
forward  in  support  of  the  choice  are  its  most  effectual  con- 
demnation. One  of  the  standing  jests  against  the  Asso- 
ciation has  been  its  fondness  for  picnics  of  a  pleasantly 
scientific  character.  Accordingly,  and  very  consistently, 
the  tempting  prospect  of  the  most  gigantic  picnic  ever 
[  heard  of  is  held  forth  to  tempt  unwilling  members.  The 
I  Canadian  authorities,  it  appears,  will  be  so  delighted 
with  the  prospect  of  entertaining  the  British  Association 
that  they  will  push  on  the  interoceanic  railway  which  has 
been  hanging  fire  for  so  long,  in  order  that  their  dis- 
tinguished guests  may  enjoy  a  run  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
What  the  solemn  compact  entered  into  with  British 
Columbia  could  barely  do  will  be  effected  at  once  by  the 
ambition  of  displacing  Southport.  We  do  not  mean  to 
suggest  that  the  Canadian  Government  has  recommended 
the  invitation  in  any  such  way,  but  the  English  advocates 
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for  the  choice  of  Montreal  certainly  have  done  so.  The 
question  of  expense,  which  is  clearly  not  the  least  im- 
portant, has  been  met  by  the  argument  that  Canada 
may  possibly  pay  the  members  who  attend.  It  is  not 
put  in  quite  such  a  crude  way,  but  that  is  what  is  really 
meant  by  promises  to  provide  a  passage  and  offers  of  lavish 
hospitality.  Englishmen  in  the  Colonies  are  always  willing 
to  show  hospitality  to  visitors  from  the  mother-country, 
and  the  citizens  of  Montreal  will  certainly  not  fail  in  that 
respect.  It  is,  however,  quite  another  question  whether 
scientific  men  of  standing,  who  may  not  be  willing  to  go 
at  their  own  expense,  will  care  to  accept  their  travelling 
expenses  from  the  Canadian  Government,  or  choose  to  be 
quartered  on  strangers.  It  may  safely  be  supposed  that 
they  will  not.  Whatever  is  discussed  at  the  meeting  will, 
moreover,  be  practically  lost  to  the  British  public,  unless 
some  one  is  found  to  bear  the  enormous  expense  of  telegraph- 
ing the  whole  proceedings  by  the  Transatlantic  cable. 

What  the  meeting  at  Montreal  will  be  like  we  can 
forecast  to  some  extent.  Colonial  members  will  give 
forth  echoes  of  the  scientific  teaching  they  have  received 
from  Europe.  The  Canadian  view  of  tariffs  and  Free-trade 
■will  be  set  out  at  great  length.  The  question  of  Home 
Rule  will  be  put  from  a  Canadian  point  of  view.  The  fad- 
mongers  will  have  what,  in  the  jocose  American  language, 
would  be  described  as  a  "  high  old  time."  Captain  Pim 
will  be  rewarded  for  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Montreal.  He 
will  not  be  pushed  into  a  corner,  and  reported  compactly 
in  the  oblique  form  of  narration  while  he  demonstrates 
that  a  hundred  British  ships  are  lost  every  year  because 
the  crew  murder  the  captain  with  their  knives  and  then 
scuttle  the  vessel,  and  that  there  is  a  yearly  diminution  of 
sixteen  thousand  in  the  number  of  English  sailors.  Mr. 
O'Donovan  may  make  another  audience  laugh  consumedly 
by  comparing  the  Persian  soldiers  to  paupers,  and  be  more 
loudly  cheered  as  he  tells  how  he  came  as  envoy  to  offer  the 
allegiance  of  tbo  Merv  chiefs  to  England,  and  absolutely 
came  in  vain.  These  things  happen  to  the  British  Associa- 
tion even  when  it  meets  at  Southampton ;  but  they  form  a 
small  part  of  its  proceedings,  and  can  conveniently  be 
skipped.  They  can  be  overlooked  for  the  sake  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  proceedings,  which  are  interesting  and 
instructive.  It  is,  unfortunately,  just  that  part  which  is 
most  likely  to  be  wanting  at  Montreal.  There  is  no 
desire  in  any  quarter  to  be  discourteous  to  the  colonists ; 
and,  if  they  long  to  have  the  honour  of  sharing  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  British  Association,  their  delegates  will  be 
welcome.  But  the  Association  was  not  meant  to  serve 
as  an  international  scientific  congress,  but  as  a  meeting  to 
discuss  a  great  variety  of  questions,  many  of  which  are 
of  purely  national  interest.  It  will  cease  to  serve  that 
purpose  if  it  is  to  be  sent  on  its  travels  round  the  globe ; 
and,  having  gone  to  Montreal  in  one  year,  it  may  go  to 
Melbourne  in  another.  Of  the  questions  discussed  this 
year,  the  two  which  have  given  rise  to  the  most  instructive 
discussions  have  been  the  most  entirely  national.  The  bad 
effects  of  this  escapade  will  not  be  exhausted  in  a  single  year. 
If  the  intention  of  going  to  Canada  in  1884  (which  was 
not,  by  the  way,  the  year  for  which  the  Association  was 
invited)  be  carried  out,  the  tradition  will  have  been  broken 
and  a  bad  example  set.  Impertinence  to  the  Colonies  in 
talk  is  bad  ;  but  to  injure  a  useful  institution  of  our  own 
out  of  sentimental  feelings  for  them  is  not  much  better. 
Many  jests  have  been  made  at  the  expense  of  the  British 
Association,  but  we  are  not  aware  that  any  joker  has  as 
yet  credited  it  with  a  belief  that  its  virtues  are  such  that 
it  can  tighten  the  bond  of  union  between  different  parts  of 
the  Empire  by  merely  crossing  the  ocean  in  a  more  or  less 
fragmentary  condition. 


SIR  FREDERICK  BRAMWELL  ON  THE 
CHANNEL  TUNNEL. 

THE  shareholders  in  the  Channel  Tunnel  Company 
may  be  complimented  on  their  unwearied  perseve- 
rance. They  know  no  restraints  of  time,  place,  or  occa- 
sion. If  any  of  them  happen  to  be  clergymen,  no  doubt 
tho  Tunnel  is  the  staple  of  their  sermons.  If  they  are 
doctors,  we  suspect  that  their  patients  hear  of  little  else. 
Clergymen  and  doctors,  however,  seldom  get  the  honour 
of  a  newspaper  report;  all  that  they  can  do  to  push  their 
project  is  to  preach  its  merits  among  those  whom  they 
encounter  in  church  or  in  the  sick-room.  The  fortunate 
people  in  this  respect  are  geologists  and  civil  engineers. 
They  have  a  British  Association  always  ready  to  listen  to  ' 


their  words,  and  whatever  is  said  to  the  British  Associa- 
tion is  sure  of  a  place  in  the  newspapers.  Both  from  a 
geological  and  from  an  engineering  point  of  view  the 
Channel  Tunnel  had  a  very  fair  claim  to  be  discussed  at 
Southampton.  A  project  does  not  cease  to  be  scientifically 
interesting  because  it  is  objectionable  on  grounds  which 
have  nothing  to  do  with  science.  But  the  British  Asso- 
ciation should  have  confined  its  attention  to  those  aspects 
of  the  question  with  which  it  was  competent  to  deal.  Sir 
Frederick  Bramwell's  opinion  on  the  engineering  diffi- 
culty, and  Mr.  Dawkins's  on  the  geological  difficulty,  are 
each  the  opinion  of  a  man  fully  competent  to  speak  on 
his  own  subject.  But,  in  military  or  political  matters, 
a  civil  engineer  or  a  geologist  is,  as  such,  no  autho- 
rity whatever.  Sir  Frederick  Bramwell  does  not  seem 
to  take  in  the  fact  that  the  sphere  of  his  omniscience 
is  thus  limited.  He  was  not  content  with  saying  that 
the  Tunnel  can  be  constructed  in  such  and  such  a  way, 
and  that  if,  after  all,  it  is  not  constructed,  it  will  be 
because  there  are  reasons  which  are  held  to  be  sufficient 
why  an  engineering  feat  in  itself  quite  practicable  should 
not  be  sanctioned  by  the  State.  Mr.  Dawkins  only  predicted 
that  the  Channel  Tunnel  will  be  made  some  day;  Sir 
Frederick  Bramwell  treated  all  who  are  opposed  to  its 
being  made  as  beings  beyond  the  pale  of  argument.  The 
Tunnel  is  to  be  opened,  and  its  opponents  are  to  be  con- 
verted by  reiterated  demonstrations  of  the  groundlessness 
of  the  fears  which  it  has  excited.  The  two  special  instru- 
ments on  which  he  relies  to  generate  conviction  are  double 
doors  at  the  Tunnel  station,  and  an  arrangement  which  he 
calls  a  stopcock,  by  which  the  progress  of  a  train  might  be 
barred  at  some  miles  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Tunnel.  Trains  coming  from  France  would  occasionally 
be  pulled  up  at  this  outwork,  and  all  the  passengers 
searched,  to  make  sure  that  they  were  unarmed.  Those 
trains  which  were  allowed  to  escape  this  inspection  would 
be  examined  on  their  arrival  at  the  station,  and  the  door  on 
the  landward  side  would  be  kept  locked  until  the  result  of 
the  search  had  been  reported.  The  object  of  these  pre- 
cautions would  not  be  the  defence  of  the  country,  but  the 
confusion  of  the  foolish  people  who  had  ventured  to  think 
that  England  could  be  less  safe  after  the  opening  of  the 
Tunnel  than  she  had  been  before.  A  heavier  load  of  ridi- 
cule will  be  heaped  on  these  unfortunates  with  each  train 
that  is  delayed  for  the  satisfaction  of  their  silly  fears,  until 
at  last  it  will  grow  so  burdensome  that  they  will  them- 
selves ask  to  be  relieved  of  it.  Even  then,  however,  they 
are  not  to  be  allowed  to  go  quietly  into  congenial  obscurity. 
Their  names  and  the  places  of  their  birth  are  to  be  recorded 
on  brass  plates  for  the  benefit  of  posterity.  What  is  to  be 
done  with  these  brass  plates  Sir  Frederick  Bramwell 
does  not  say  ;  probably  they  would  form  a  principal  feature 
in  the  decoration  of  the  Tunnel  station. 

Sir  Frederick  Bramwell  is  an  expert  in  his  own  line, 
though  he  is  not  proof  against  the  temptation  of  wandering 
off  into  lines  which  are  not  his  own ;  and,  in  consideration 
of  this,  we  shall  deal  more  kindly  by  him  than  he  deals 
by  his  opponents.  His  speech  does  . not  deserve  serious 
argument ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  it  shall  have  it.  Sir 
Frederick  Bramwell  assumes,  as  the  majority  of  the  advo- 
cates of  the  scheme  ordinarily  do  assume,  that  the  only 
danger  to  be  apprehended  is  the  danger  of  actual  invasion 
through  the  Tunnel.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  is  the 
least  and  most  remote  of  the  disasters  of  which  a  Channel 
Tunnel  might  be  the  cause.  Yet  it  is  to  this,  and  against 
this  only,  that  Sic  Frederick  Bramwell's  precautions  are 
directed.  He  suggests  no  means  of  meeting  the  much 
more  serious  danger  that  the  Tunnel  will  become  the  base 
of  an  invading  army  which  has  already  effected  a  land- 
ing and  seized  the  English  end.  This,  we  imagine,  is, 
from  a  military  point  of  view,  the  fatal  objection  to  the 
project.  It  is  impossible  to  say  with  certainty  that  a 
foreign  army  will  never  make  a  descent  upon  these  shores ; 
on  the  contrary,  military  experts  are  for  the  most  part  of 
opinion  that  such  a  landing  is  perfectly  practicable.  Now 
a  force  strong  enough  to  make  good  its  landing  in  the 
teeth  of  all  the  resistance  we  could  bring  against  it  would 
be  strong  enough,  in  all  probability,  to  capture  the  forts 
built  for  the  protection  of  the  English  end  of  the  Tunnel. 
When  this  had  been  done,  there  would  be  no  need  to 
expose  reinforcements  to  the  risk  of  a  sea  passage  and  an 
opposed  landing.  They  could  be  sent  over  in  a  continuous 
stream  through  the  Channel  Tunnel.  It  is  strange  that 
Sir  Frederick  Bramwell  did  not  touch  upon  this  ob- 
jection, because  the  expedient  by  which  it  is  ordinarily 
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proposed  to  meet  it  is  eminently  ,*in  engineering  expedient. 
Nothing  would  be  easier,  it  is  often  said,  than  to  destroy 
the  Tunnel  at  the  first  approach  of  -war.  It  would  have 
been  interesting  to  hear  from  Sir  Frederick  Bramwell  by 
what  machinery  he  would  propose  to  carry  out  this  de- 
struction, and  what  guarantees  he  can  offer  that  it  shall  be 
destruction  of  so  complete  a  kind  as  to  leave  no  chance 
that  an  enemy  in  possession  of  the  Southern  coast  would 
not  be  able  to  get  the  Tunnel  once  more  into  working 
order  in  time  to  be  of  very  great  use  in  the  later  stages  of 
the  campaign.  The  objection  would  be  very  far  from  being 
removed  even  if  the  guarantees  in  question  were  forth- 
coming; but  Sir  Frederick  Bramwell  might  have  been 
expected  to  see  that,  so  long  as  they  are  not  forthcoming, 
the  objection  is  absolutely  insuperable. 

The  reasons  why  even  the  certainty  that  the  Tunnel 
might  be  destroyed  before  an  enemy  could  seize  the  Eng- 
lish mouth  of  it  would  not  dispose  of  the  question  are  two. 
In  the  first  place,  why  should  we  add  the  responsibility  of 
giving  such  an  order  to  the  many  other  burdens  which 
would  weigh  upon  an  English  Minister  in  presence  of  an 
expected  invasion  ?  It  is  a  serious  matter  to  order  the 
destruction  of  a  very  valuable  property,  and  of  the  customary 
means  of  communication  between  England  and  the  Conti- 
nent, on  anything  short  of  a  positive  conviction  that  it  is 
necessary.  If  the  order  were  given,  and  it  turned  out 
after  all  that  the  Minister  had  exaggerated  the  danger, 
and  that  the  prospect  of  war  had  never  been  more  than 
remote,  the  position  of  the  Government  would  be  one  of 
very  great  embarrassment.  The  temptation  to  make  quite 
sure  that  an  invasion  was  to  be  apprehended  before  taking 
this  extreme  measure  would  with  some  minds  be  irresistible, 
and  when  once  a  Minister  was  under  the  influence  of  this 
temptation  there  would  be  no  security  that  he  would  not 
remain  under  it  until  the  time  for  giving  the  order  had 
passed  and  the  Tunnel  was  in  possession  of  the  enemy. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  show  that  this  is  a  probable  con- 
tingency ;  it  is  enough  if  it  appears  even  a  possible  con- 
tingency. The  safety  of  the  country  ought  not  to  be 
lessened  by  so  much  as  a  hair's-breadth  for  any  conceivable 
increase  either  in  the  comfort  of  passengers  or  in  the 
cheapness  of  carriage.  Even  if  we  could  always  count 
upon  a  Minister  so  resolute  and  so  indifferent  to  criticism 
that  on  the  first  appearance  of  danger  he  would  order  the 
Tunnel  to  be  destroyed,  what  would  be  Sir  Frederick 
Bramwell's  views  upon  the  question  of  compensation  ?  If 
the  act  of  the  Minister  is  to  be  accepted  as  merely  one  of 
the  accidents  which  the  Channel  Tunnel  Company  must 
expect  to  meet — if,  that  is,  they  would  have  to  make  good 
damage  done  by  order  of  the  Government  just  as  they 
would  have  to  make  good  damage  done  by  a  sudden 
inroad  of  the  sea,  and  have  no  claim  upon  the  country 
for  any  sort  of  compensation — we  suspect  that  this  possi- 
bility would  have  a  very  depressing  effect  on  the  value 
of  the  stock.  Unlike  similar  undertakings,  the  Channel 
Tunnel  would  always  be  subject  to  the  contingency  of  total 
destruction,  and  the  reserve  fund  which  will  be  needed 
to  meet  this  contingency  will  constitute  an  appreciable 
burden  on  the  finances  of  the  Company.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Company  is  to  be  allowed  compensation  for  what 
has  been  destroyed,  and  the  mischief  done  by  the  blowing 
up  or  flooding  of  the  Tunnel  is  to  be  repaired  at  the  cost  of 
the  public,  then  a  large  contingent  addition  will  be  made 
to  the  cost  of  national  defence  for  the  benefit  of  the  share- 
holders in  the  Channel  Company.  This  is  not  a  conclu- 
sion that  ought  to  meet  with  general  acceptance,  and  it 
will  be  strange  if  it  finds  favour  with  the  joint  Committee 
to  which  the  question  is  to  bo  referred.  / 


REPORT  OF  THE  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT. 

nPHE  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  for  Education 
J-  for  1 88 1-2  gives  some  interesting  figures  with  regard 
to  voluntary  schools.  When  the  Act  of  1870  was  passed 
it  seemed  to  many  persons  that  the  probability  of  volun- 
tary schools  being  able  to  hold  their  own  against  Board 
schools  was  so  small  that  those  who  had  hitherto  sup- 
ported them  would  do  well  to  hand  them  over  on 
favourable  terms  to  the  local  authorities.  The  expecta- 
tion in  which  this  advice  was  offered  has  proved  to  be 
completely  unfounded.  Voluntary  schools  have  not  only 
held  their  own  against  Board  schools ;  they  have  largely 
and  steadily  increased  in  number.    In  1870,  when  the 


elementary  education  of  the  country  was  wholly  given  by 
them,  there  were  12,061  "departments" — -each  depart- 
ment virtually  constituting  a  distinct  school.  In  1874, 
when  the  Education  Act  had  been  in  operation  for  three 
years,  more  than  4,000  new  departments  had  been  opened. 
The  controversies  arising  out  of  the  Act  might  fairly  be 
credited  with  this  addition,  but  if  this  had  been  the  only 
source  of  the  increase,  it  would  not  have  continued  beyond 
that  year.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  did  continue. 
There  were  nearly  2,000  more  departments  opened  by 
1876,  and  rather  above  2,000  more  by  1881.  The  actual 
number  of  departments  in  the  last-named  year  was  20,085 
against  12,061  in  1870.  Comparing  the  parts  taken 
by  voluntary  and  Board  schools  in  the  whole  education 
of  the  country,  it  appears  that  since  1870  Board  schools 
have  provided  accommodation  for  1,194,268  children.  Bub 
during  this  same  period  accommodation  for  1,316,781  ad- 
ditional children  has  been  provided  in  voluntary  schools. 
The  result  is  that  there  is  now  in  voluntary  schools  accom- 
modation for  3,195,365  children,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  2,007,184,  while  in  Board  schools  there  is  accommoda- 
tion for  1,194,268  children,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
856,351.  This  is  in  every  way  an  extraordinary  record  of 
eleven  years'  work.  The  Report  observes,  with  great 
truth,  that  it  is  "a  somewhat  remarkable  proof  of  the 
"  bond  fide  character  of  the  great  efforts  which  have  been 
"  made  under  the  voluntary  system  to  meet  educational 
"  deficiencies,  and  of  the  strong  hold  which  that  system 
"  has  upon  the  country,  to  find  that,  of  the  7,237  schools 
"  established  with  the  aid  of  Government  grants  during 
"  the  last  fifty  years,  not  more  than  153  have  ceased  to 
"  exist,"  while  only  558  schools  have  been  transferred 
under  the  Act  of  1870  to  the  management  of  School 
Boards.  Possibly  the  reason  why  voluntary  schools  thus 
continue  to  prosper  is  to  be  found  in  the  discovery  that 
they  answer  a  purpose  which  Board  schools  are  for  the 
most  part  unable  to  answer.  This  purpose  is  not  directly 
religious.  It  will  probably  be  found  that  the  religious 
instruction  given  in  the  majority  of  Board  schools  does 
not  greatly  differ  from  that  given  in  the  majority  of  volun- 
tary schools.  The  "  lay  instructor  "  who  is  becoming 
such  a  prominent  person  in  France  is  happily  almost 
unknown  in  this  country.  What  the  voluntary  school 
does  promote,  while  the  Board  school  seldom  can,, 
is  kindly  feeling  between  different  classes  of  society. 
Those  who  have  anything  to  do  with  the  management  of 
Board  schools  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  follow  the 
children  to  their  homes,  or  even  to  make  acquaintance 
with  the  teachers.  The  healthy  and  natural  intercourse 
which  unites  the  clergy  and  their  families  with  the 
children  and  the  teachers  of  the  parish  school  is  wanting 
in  a  Board  school ;  and,  though  the  managers  are  in  many 
cases  making  praiseworthy  efforts  to  bridge  over  the 
interval  which  separates  them  from  those  to  whom  they 
have  an  official  relation,  they  find  that  at  best  they  can 
only  do  with  pains  and  difficulty  what  is  done  as  a  matter 
of  course  in  a  voluntary  school.  The  discovery  that 
voluntary  schools  have  a  social  function  over  and  above 
their  educational  function  has  probably  been  a  substantial 
element  in  their  great  and  unexpected  growth. 

The  Education  Department  have  at  last  taken  note  of 
the  objections  which  have  been  taken  to  the  teaching  of 
the  specific  subjects  included  in  the  Fourth  Schedule. 
These  objections  have  already  been  met  to  a  great  extent 
by  the  instructions  recently  given  to  the  Inspectors,  and 
they  are  further  weakened  for  the  present  by  the  fact  that 
only  9,513  children  who  have  passed  the  Sixth  Standard 
now  remain  on  the  school  registers.  But  the  force  of  this 
last  argument  may  and  probably  will  grow  less  as  time 
goes  on,  and  the  defence  of  the  specific  subjects  set  up 
in  the  present  Report  seems  to  provide  for  large  pos- 
sibilities of  increase  in  the  number  of  children  who  aro 
receiving  something  more  than  elementary  education  at 
the  public  expense.  In  many  districts,  it  is  said,  there 
are  not  sufficient  opportunities  for  the  higher  educa- 
tion at  a  reasonable  cost  to  parents  of  humble  means, 
and  in  these  districts  elementary  schools  "  furnish  the 
"  only  means  available  for  the  instruction  of  the  children 
"  of  farmers,  small  tradesmen,  and  others  who  contribute 
t;  as  payers  of  rates  and  taxes,  or  by  larger  school  fees 
"  than  those  usually  charged,  to  the  maintenance  of 
"  schools  in  which  they  not  unreasonably  expect  that 
"  some  provision  shall  be  made  for  the  suitable  education 
"  of  their  own  children."  In  so  far,  of  course,  as  the  cost 
of  teaching  of  these  higher  subjects  is  provided  by  "  larger 
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"  school  fees  than  those  usually  charged,"  there  can  be 
no  possible  objection  to  this  arrangement.  It  appears, 
however,  from  a  circular  lately  issued  by  the  Educa- 
tion Department,  that  even  in  those  "  higher  Board 
"  schools  "  which  have  been  established  expressly  to 
meet  the  wants  of  a  superior  class  of  parents,  the  cost  is 
not  entirely  met  in  this  way.  The  fees  are  higher,  it 
is  true — gd.  a  week  being  the  sum  charged  for  each 
child;  but,  it  is  added,  with  the  sum  thus  raised, 
and  abnormally  large  Government  grants  which  the 
scholars  in  these  schools  may  be  expected  to  earn,  it 
is  hoped  that  no  additional  burdeu  will  be  laid  on  the 
ratepayers.  Consequently  this  exemption  of  the  public 
from  charge  in  their  character  of  ratepayer-;  is  only  pur- 
chased by  an  augmentation  of  charge  in  their  character  of 
taxpayers.  The  contention  of  the  Education  Department, 
that  because  farmers  and  small  tradesmen  contribute  to 
the  maintenance  of  elementary  schools  they  may  "  not 
"  unreasonably  expect  that  some  provision  shall  be  made 
"  for  the  suitable  education  of  their  own  children,"  would 
be  equally  applicable  to  the  professional  classes.  They 
also  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  elementaiy  schools  ; 
why  should  not  they,  too,  "not  unreasonably  expect  that 
"  some  provision  shall  be  made  for  the  suitable  education 
u  of  their  own  children  "  ?  The  fallacy  lies,  of  course,  in 
the  word  "  suitable."  If  all  classes  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  elementary  schools,  all  classes  may  "  not  un- 
reasonably "  expect  that  provision  shall  be  made  for  the 
elementary  instruction  of  their  own  children  if  they  choose 
to  send  them  to  the  schools  they  support.  But  this  ad- 
mission does  not  in  the  least  justify  them  in  demanding, 
not  such  education  as  is  properly  given  in  elementary 
schools,  but  education  "  suitable"  to  their  own  class.  If 
we  concede  this  in  one  department  of  administration,  wo 
cannot  refuse  to  concede  it  in  another.  Farmers  and  small 
tradesmen  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  workhouses  ; 
therefore  they  may  "  not  unreasonably  "  expect  that  some 
provision  shall  be  made  for  their  "  suitable  "  support  if 
ever  they  are  forced  to  go  into  the  workhouse  themselves. 

The  complaints  made  by  School  Boards  of  the  uniform 
Jeniency  which  marks  the  decisions  of  some  magistrates 
where  parents  are  charged  with  not  sending  their  children 
to  school  have  evidently  made  an  impression  on  the  Edu- 
cation Department.  It  certainly  seems  that  in  many 
instances  magisterial  discretion  has  not  been  wisely  used. 
Magistrates,  for  example,  may  be  right  in  thinking 
that  it  is  "  a  harsh  proceeding  to  withdraw  a  child  of 
"  thirteen,  twelve,  or  even  eleven  years  of  age  from  em- 
"  ployment,  even  though  it  be  far  from  satisfying  the  con- 
"  ditions  of  exemption."  But,  even  if  they  are  right  in 
thinking  this,  they  should  labour  to  get  the  law  altered, 
mot  allow  their  private  opinions  to  influence  their  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  as  it  is.  So,  again,  it  is  easy  to 
believe  that  "  continued  adjournments  of  such  cases,  or 
"  small  fines  without  costs  (in  one  case,  where  the  father 
"  had  been  summoned  sixteen  times,  a  fine  of  one  penny 
"  without  costs),  or  it  may  even  be  the  dismissal  of  the 
41  cases,  tends  to  bring  the  action  of  the  Board  into  dis- 
"  credit  throughout  the  neighbourhood,  although  the 
"  Board  are  merely  carrying  out  the  duty  imposed 
"  upon  them  by  the  Elementary  Education  Acts."  The 
School  Attendance  Committee  of  the  North wich  Union 
nrge  that  "  where  the  children  are  kept  working  at 
"  home,  it  often  answers  the  purpose  of  the  parent  to  pay 
"  the  small  penalty  rather  than  conform  to  the  law."  The 
Education  Department  believe  that  it  would  be  for  the 
interest  "  of  the  children  themselves,  of  their  parents,  and 
"  of  the  country  generally,  to  enforce  school  attendance 
"  with  greater  firmness  than  has  yet  been  employed." 
Whether  this  is  so  or  not,  it  is  clear  that  it  ought  to  be 
enforced  if  the  law  commands  it.  The  lesson  that  magis- 
trates do  not  think  much  of  offences  against  the  Educa- 
tion Act  may  easily  be  applied  to  Acts  of  Parliament 
generally,  and  it  is  not  one  that  can  be  learnt  even  in  a 
single  instance  without  the  risk  of  encouraging  disobedi- 
ence on  a  larger  scale  and  in  more  important  matters. 


THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  first  meeting  in  the  second  half-century  of  the  life  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  has  just 
fceen  held.  The  town  chosen  for  the  meeting  was  Southampton, 
which  had  not  been  visited  by  the  Association  for  thirty-six  years. 
The  general  feeling  of  sadness  which  hung  over  the  early  part  of 


j  the  proceedings  can  hardly  be  better  expressed  than  in  the  following 
weirds  of  Dr.  0.  W.  Siemens  in  his  presidential  address: — "A  sad 
event  casts  a  shadow  over  our  gathering.  While  still  mourning 
the  irreparable  loss  science  has  sustained  in  the  person  of  Charles 
Darwin,  whose  bold  conceptions,  patient  labour,  and  genial  mind 
made  him  almost  a  type  of  unsurpassed  excellence,  telegraphic 
news  reached  Cambridge  just  a  mouth  ago  to  the  effect  that  our 
Honorary  Secretary,  Professor  F.  M.  Balfour,  had  lost  his  life 
during  an  attempted  ascent  of  the  Aiguille  Blanche  de  Peuteret." 
After  going  on  to  recapitulate  some  of  the  events  of  his  short  life, 
Dr.  Siemens  goes  on  to  say,  "  Few  men  could  have  borne  without 
hurt  such  a  stream  of  honourable  distinctions ;  but  in  young 
Balfour  genius  and  independence  of  thought  were  happily  blended 
with  industry  and  personal  modesty;  these  won  for  him  the  friend- 
ship, esteem,  and  admiration  of  all  who  knew  him."  Professor 
Arthur  Gamgee,  as  president  of  the  Biological  Section,  devoted  a 
large  part  of  his  address  to  giving  a  short  statement  of  Professor 
Balfour's  work.  Such  a  statement  could  only  be  made  to  an 
audience  of  experts,  and  all  who  heard  it  must  have  cordially 
agreed  with  Professor  Gamgee  in  his  concluding  words  : — "  Those 
of  my  hearers  who  had  not  followed  Balfour's  scientific  labours, 
but  who  merely  knew  of  him  as  one  of  the  most  respected  workers 
in  the  field  of  biology,  will,  I  trust,  even  from  my  brief  sketch,  have 
formed  some  idea  of  the  activity  and  originality  of  his  mind,  and 
wilt  understand  how  his  death  has  occasioned  a  feeling  almost 
akin  to  despair,  in  that  he  occupied  a  place  which  it  appears  to  us 
now  impossible  to  fill."  The  reasons  why,  in  the  world  of  science, 
sorrow  and  regret  for  the  death  of  Professor  Balfour  so  tran- 
scend the  mourning  for  the  loss  of  Darwin  are  not  far  to  seek. 
In  the  one  case  there  is  bitter  disappointment,  and  that  feeling 
of  rebellion  against  fate  to,  which  death  by  accident  at  an  early 
age  always  gives  rise  more  or  less;  whilst  in  the  other  there  is 
only  the  feeling  of  reverent  sorrow,  combined  with  a  sentiment 
of  gratitude  that  the  life  and  powers  of  a  great  revolutionizer  of 
modern  thought  should  have  lasted  so  long,  and  that  his  work 
should  be  so  far  advanced  towards  couqiletion  before  he  left  it. 

One  of  the  first  questions  to  be  considered  in  connexion 
with  the  British  Association  is,  Has  it  finished  its  work,  and 
is  there  any  further  need  for  its  continued  existence  ?  The 
case  against  the  Association  is  so  easy  to  put,  and  its  defence 
requires  so  much  knowledge,  not  only  of  the  scientific  world,  but 
also  of  the  thinking  public  who  have  no  very  deep  scientific 
attainments  but  yet  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  modern  pro- 
gress, that  the  tendency  of  journalism  has  been  for  some  years 
past  to  write  in  rather  a  damaging  way  about  these  annual 
meetings.  To  begin  with,  it  is  very  easy  to  write  an  amusing 
article  by  making  fun  of  solemn  professors  going  out  in  gangs  to 
picnics,  and  of  local  worthies  who  go  steadily  to  the  evening 
discourses  and  enjoy  there  most  profound  sleep.  If  this  is  well 
done,  and  a  little  ballast  of  seriousness  given  by  pointing  out  how 
many  societies  there  are  which  do  the  main  part  of  scientific  work, 
and  how  many  periodicals  there  are  devoted  to  all  branches  of 
science,  a  general  impression  is  left  on  the  reader's  mind  that  the 
British  Association  is  a  mere  excuse  for  holiday-making  on  a  large 
scale.  But  if  a  little  more  thought  is  given  to  the  matter,  it  will 
be  seen  that,  in  the  first  place,  the  meeting  of  the  Association  comes 
at  a  time  when  most  of  the  scientific  bodies  have  not  met  for 
some  months,  and  also  at  a  time  wheu  those  who  are  engaged  in 
teaching  are  in  the  middle  of  their  holiday  ;  so  that  it  is  often  the 
case  that  papers  which  would  not  be  read  at  all,  or  which  would 
at  all  events  not  be  read  until  the  winter,  come  before  the  Sections 
and  are  well  discussed.  The  Association  also  gives  busy  men  an 
opportunity  of  keeping  themselves  posted  up  in  branches  of  science 
in  which  they  are  interested,  although  they  are  unable  to  work 
at  them,  and  which  they  have  not  time  to  follow  in  the  journals ; 
whilst  the  evening  discourses  form  valuable  instruments  of  popular 
instruction.  There  is  at  present  some  talk  of  making  the  British 
Association  a  basis  for  an  international  association.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  discuss  the  notion  until  some  definite  plan  is  before  the 
public;  but  even  without  extending  its  sphere,  there  is  yet  much 
good  to  be  done  by  the  British  Association  by  means  of  its  meet- 
ings, whilst  hardly  any  one  would  doubt  the  advantages  to  puru 
science  of  its  grants  of  money  to  investigators  and  of  the  work 
done  by  its  committees. 

The  general  tendency  of  the  meeting  which  began  on  August  23rd 
has  been  in  the  direction  of  applied  science.  Dr.  Siemens,  in 
his  opening  address,  had  something  to  say  about  the  modern 
engineer,  aud  showed  that  advance  could  only  be  made  in  applied 
science  by  uniting  in  one  man  the  pure  scientific  observer  and  the 
practical  engineer.  He  perhaps  conveyed  his  meaning  more  con- 
cisely in  proposing  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Fowler,  president  of  tht) 
MecuanicalSection,  for  his  address.  When  quoting  Telford's  definition 
of  civil  engineering  (a  definition  which  has  been  repeated  over  aud 
over  again  at  this  meeting)  as  "  the  art  of  directing  the  great 
sources  of  power  in  nature,"'  he  went  on  to  say,  How  is  a  man  to 
direct  what  he  does  not  understand  ?  We  are  quite  at  one  with 
Dr.  Siemens  when  he  says  that  progress  cannot  iu  these  days  bo 
made  by  "  the  rule  of  thumb  practitioner,  who  is  guided  by  whit 
comes  nearer  to  instinct  than  to  reason";  but  when  he  says,  "Far 
be  it  from  me  to  think  lightly  of  the  ardent  students  of  nature 
who,  in  their  devotion  to  research,  dq  not  allow  their  minds  to 
travel  into  the  regions  of  utilitarianism  and  of  self-inte  "est.  These, 
the  high  priests  of  science,  command  our  utmost  admiration ;  but 
it  is  not  to  them  that  we  can  look  far  our  current  progress  in  prac- 
tical science,"  we  venture  to  disagree  with  him  to  some  extent. 
If  we  could  imagine  a  state  of  things  in  which  our  "practitioners  ' — 
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to  use  Dr.  Siemens's  useful  word — were  all  thoroughly  well-educated 
scientific  men,  we  believe  we  should  find  that  they  would  soon 
develop  all  known  scientific  results,  and  turn  them  to  purposes  of 
practical  utility  ;  but  we  doubt  whether  they  would  find  time  for 
research  which  had  for  its  object  the  discovery  of  new  results. 
Such  research  must  be  carried  on  by  the  "  high  priests  of 
science,"  and  the  well-educated  practitioner  will  then  be  able  to 
take  them  up  and  use  them  for  his  own  purpose.  A  very 
recent  example  will  illustrate  our  meaning.  No  well-educated 
practitioner  —  even  had  he  existed  at  the  time  —  would  have 
been  likely  to  undertake  the  investigations  into  musical  quality, 
character,  or  timbre,  and  the  nature  of  vowel  sounds,  so 
triumphantly  accomplished  by  Helmholtz.  This  could  only 
be  the  work  of  a  pure  physicist;  yet  bad  it  not  been 
for  these  researches  we  may  safely  say  that  the  speaking 
telephone  would  not  have  existed  at  the  present  day.  When 
Yates,  the  instrument-maker  of  Dublin,  put  a  drop  of  acid- 
ulated water  on  the  points  of  the  transmitter  of  Tteiss's  tele- 
phone years  ago,  he  not  only  succeeded  in  transmitting  some 
lew  well-marked  words,  but  he  had  really  constructed  an  in- 
strument identical  in  principle  and  almost  in  detail  with  forms  of 
articulating  telephone  now  in  use  ;  but  Helmholtz's  work  was  not 
known,  and  there  was  no  guide  as  to  how  to  perfect  the  in- 
strument ;  so  the  transmission  of  speech  was  looked  upon  as  an 
aural  illusion,  and  the  whole  experiment  was  forgotten. 

Dr.  Siemens  has  much  to  say  in  his  address  on  the  subject  of  elec- 
tricity, and  he  brings  forward  the  question  of  adding  to  the 
existing  units  some  others — first,  a  unit  of  magnetic  quantity  or 
pole.  This  unit  would  be  in  many  ways  convenient,  and  especially 
valuable  for  educational  purposes  ;  but  the  suggestion  of  Clausius 
that  it  should  be  called  a  "  Weber"  we  think  by  no  means  happy. 
Weber  has  been  so  long  used  in  this  country  as  signifying  the 
practical  unit  of  current — i.e.  the  current  given  by  an  electromotive 
force  of  one  Volt  acting  through  the  resistance  of  one  Ohm — that, 
in  spite  of  the  decree  of  the  Paris  Congress  that  this  should  now 
be  called  an  Ampere,  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find 
in  practical  scientific  writings  the  old  name  still  used ;  and 
to  risk  confusion  between  such  different  measures  as  those 
of  current  and  magnetic  quantity  would  be,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  unwise.  The  other  proposed  units  are  a  unit 
magnet-field  to  be  called  a  Gauss,  which  is  to  be  the  field  given  by 
a  unit  magnet-pole — not,  we  hope,  to  be  called  a  Weber — at  a 
distance  of  one  centimetre  ;  and  also  a  unit  of  heat,  being  the 
quantity  of  heat  generated  in  one  second  by  a  current  of  one 
Ampere  passing  through  a  resistance  of  one  Ohm.  This  it  is  pro- 
posed to  call  a  Joule,  and  again  we  take  exception  to  the  nomen- 
clature. Joule's  equivalent,  always  represented  by  J  in  thermo- 
dynamics, is  a  well-known  quantity,  and  represents  the  mechanical 
equivalent  of  heat ;  hence  very  great  confusion  must  arise  if  this 
name  be  adopted.  There  can  be  no  objection  to  the  name  Watt 
for  the  electrical  unit  of  energy — one  Ampere  produced  by  one 
Volt  giving  one  Watt  of  energy,  a  Watt  being  of  a  horse- 
power. Dr.  Siemens  gives  a  long  series  of  figures  and  statistics 
for  the  comfort  of  persons  interested  in  the  gas  industry  which 
prove,  what  we  have  often  urged,  that  nothing  can  destroy  its 
prosperity,  and  full)'  confirm  the  idea  that  its  by-products  are  not 
only  already  of  great  importance,  but  are  likely  to  become  more 
and  more  valuable  year  by  year.  As  Dr.  Siemens  touched  in  his 
address  upon  almost  all  branches  of  applied  science,  it  is  impossible 
to  do  more  than  notice  those  points  which  appear  for  the  moment  to 
be  of  most  general  interest ;  but  we  may  say  that  at  the  conclusion 
he  gallantly  stood  by  his  much-criticized  theory  of  solar  energy, 
and  claimed  some  of  the  results  of  the  . late  Eclipse  expedition  as 
evidence  in  its  favour. 

All  the  presidential  addresses  in  the  Sections  were  of  high  inte- 
rest ;  but,  taking  the  general  tone  of  the  meeting,  we  only  propose 
to  refer  to  those  in  the  Sections  of  Mathematics  and  Physics, 
Chemistry,  and  Mechanical  Science.  Mr,  John  Fowler,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Section  of  Mechanical  Science,  told  us  no  new  thing ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  pass  over  his  address  on  account  of  its  high 
literary  merit.  He  ranged  over  the  whole  of  modern  engineering ; 
yet  his  discourse  flowed  evenly  on  without  a  break,  and,  though 
full  of  sound  and  solid  information,  was  so  lighted  up  by  touches  of 
humour  and  quaint  records  of  what  were  thought  great  engineer- 
ing triumphs  a  generation  ago,  that  he  held  a  mixed  audience 
in  unbroken  interest  to  the  very  end  of  his  address.  In  the 
Chemical  Section  Professor  Liveing  delivered  the  presidential 
address,  and  took  for  his  subject  the  importance  of  treating 
chemistry  as  an  exact  science  and  as  a  branch  of  physics.  This  is 
a  subject  which  has  been  growing  into  importance  rapidly,  and 
Professor  Liveing  seems  to  think  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  it 
should  be  formulated  in  words.  Much  has  lately  been  done  by 
the  determination  of  the  heat  cf  combination  of  different  ele- 
ments, and  by  drawing  up  tables  of  "  heat  equivalents,"  which  have 
been  eagerly  seized  upon  by  physicists,  who  are  thereby  much 
helped  in  the  calculation  of  the  electromotive  force  of  different 
possible  batteries.  Curiously  enough,  Professor  Liveing  did  not 
touch  upon  the  attempts  which  have  lately  been  made  to  find 
out  the  influence  of  time  on  chemical  processes.  Perhaps  it  is 
to  be  understood  in  the  general  proposition  that  chemistry  must  in 
future  be  regarded  as  a  branch  of  physics ;  and  in  physics  we  deal 
with  time,  space,  maps,  and  force,  and  with  their  functions,  energy 
and  rate  of  production  of  energy.  Hitherto  chemistry  has  neglected 
to  consider  these,  though  lately  she  has  given  us  some  measures  of 
energy.  Finally,  Professor  Liveing  touched  upon  the  question  of 
suspected  elements,  or  elements  which  have  against  them  a  sort 


of  prima  facie  case  that  they  are  really  compounds.  Lord 
Rayleigh,  as  president  of  the  Mathematical  and  Physical  Science 
Section,  delivered  a  very  short  address,  but  one  so  deep,  so  clear, 
and  so  far-sighted,  that  it  becomes  second  to  none  in  importance. 
One  part  of  it  alone,  coming  from  a  man  of  his  eminence  as  a 
physicist,  is  almost  invaluable.  He  is  speaking  of  the  importance 
of  the  experimental  method  and  the  mathematical  method  of  phy- 
sical research  going  hand  in  hand.  All  that  he  says  is  valuable, 
but  this  passage  is  most  suggestive : — "  The  different  habits  of  mind 
of  the  two  schools  of  physicists  sometimes  lead  them  to  the 
adoption  of  antagonistic  views  on  doubtful  and  difficult  questions. 
The  tendency  of  the  purely  experimental  school  is  to  rely  almost 
exclusively  upon  direct  evidence,  even  when  it  is  obviously  imper- 
fect, and  to  disregard  arguments  which  they  stigmatize  as  theore- 
tical. The  tendency  of  the  mathematician  ia  to  overrate  the 
solidity  of  his  theoretical  structures,  and  to  forgot  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  experimental  foundation  upon  which  many  of  them 
rest."' 

Many  papers  of  high  interest  have  been  read  before  the  Sections, 
but  we  cannot  here  attempt  any  criticism  of  them.  But  at  the  even- 
ing meeting  there  was  exhibited  a  small  model  which  may  make  this 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  the  date  of  a  new  departure  in 
practical  electricity.  Practical  electricians  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  considering  the  invention  of  the  Gramme  dynamo  machine  and 
the  discovery  of  its  reversibility  as  the  starting-point  of  the  modern 
development  of  applied  electricity.  And  we  think  it  not  unlikely 
that  the  model  of  which  we  speak  may  hereafter  be  looked  upoa 
as  the  starting-point  of  the  next  great  wave  of  development.  It 
is,  on  a  small  scale,  a  new  dynamo  machine  invented  by  Dr.  Werner 
Siemens.  Its  leading  advantage  is  that  the  brushes  which  collect 
the  current  are  put  in  their  position  of  maximum  efficiency 
once  for  all,  and  that  this  position  is  invariable,  whereas  in  all. 
ordinary  types  of  dynamo  machine  the  position  of  the  brushes  for 
maximum  efficiency  varies  with  the  speed  at  which  the  machine 
is  driven.  This  result  is  obtained  by  doing  away  with  field 
magnets  altogether.  The  machine  consists,  roughly  speaking,  of 
the  coils  of  a  Gramme  armature,  within  which,  supported  by 
friction-rollera,  is  a  ring,  partly  of  iron  and  partly  of  copper.  The 
residual  magnetism  of  the  iron  excites  currents  in  the  surrounding 
coils  when  the  ring  is  rotated ;  these  currents  increase  the  mag- 
netism of  the  iron,  which  again  increases  the  currents.  The  com- 
mutator is  fixed,  whilst  the  brushes  revolve  with  the  ring.  No 
paper  has  been  read  on  this  instrument,  and  no  details  as  to  its 
efficiency  have  been  given,  but  it  was  shortly  described  during  a 
discussion  in  the  Mathematical  and  Physical  Section.  On  the  whole 
this  meeting  has  been  successful.  The  numbers  of  the  audiences 
have  perhaps  been  a  little  below  the  average ;  but  the  general  merit 
of  the  papers  in  the  Sections  has,  with  some  few  exceptions,  beeii 
high,  and  the  sectional  addresses  have  been  of  unusual  excellence. 


MR.  BLUNTS  APOLOGIA. 

AN  accomplished  parodist  and  political  writer,  in  ono  of  the 
reviews  for  the  present  month,  has  expressed  an  opinion 
(which   is  held    by    other    people  besides    himself)   to  the 
effect  that,  to   the   modern   mind,   Humour   takes  the  place 
of  Hope  as   the  consoling  gift  at  the   bottom   of  Pandora's 
box.    Mr.  Traill  could   hardly  have  anticipated  that  at  the 
same   moment  that   this    utterance  of  his   appeared    in  the 
Fortnightly  Sevieiv   Mr.  Wilfrid  Blunt   would    illustrate  his 
dictum  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.    Mr.  Blunt  has  done  an  im- 
mense amount  of  mischief — an  amount  as  yet  in  the  literal  sense 
immense,  and,  indeed,  unmeasurable— by  the  meddling  folly  of  his 
amateur  diplomacy  in  Egypt.  He  would  seem  to  have  set  himself,  ia 
common  with  an  illustrious  namesake,  who  partly,  but  not  wholly, 
sympathizes  with  him  in  this  Egyptian  matter,  to  prove  that,  to 
parody  Dryden's  famous  sentence,  "  mischievousness  and  meddle- 
someness are  fated  to  the  name  of  Wilfrid."    But  there  are 
"  certain    condolences,   certain   vails  "  attending   Mr.  Blunt'a 
folly.    He  has  a  considerable  amount  of  literary  skill.  Part, 
probably,  of  the  merit  of  two  of  the  most  interesting  books  ot 
travel  recently  published  belongs  to  him,  and  his  own  acknow- 
ledgment in  this  essay  of  one  of  the  "  Sonnets  of  Proteus  "  makes 
it  no  longer  improper  openly  to  ascribe  that  unequal,  but  certainly 
not  feeble,  volume  of  verse  to  him.  Now  a  person  of  Mr.  Blunt's  pe- 
culiar temperament,  which  is  commoner  among  men  of  French  than 
among  men  of  English  race,  is,  when  he  happens  to  be  gifted  with 
some  literary  power,  an  intensely  humorous  object.     His  self- 
assertion,  his  ludicrous  miscalculation  of  his  own  importance  in 
the  scale  of  creation,  ceases  to  be  simply  dull  and  disgusting,  as  it 
would  be  in  a  stupider  man,  and  becomes  a  joke  of  no  ordinary 
flavour.    It  is  true  that  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  eye  steadily  oa 
the  joke,  and  not  to  think  of  the  desolated  homes,  the  national 
dangers,  the  waste  of  valuable  treasure  and  more  valuable  life 
which  have  been  incurred  in  order,  among  other  things,  that  Mr. 
Wilfrid  Blunt  might  live  up  to  his  camel  and  his  turban,  and  be 
personally  conducted  in  his  tours  by  Arabian  "  sworn  brethren," 
instead  of  by  the  worthy  agents  of  Messrs.  Cook.    But  the  edu- 
cated person  has  no  difficulty  in  doing  this.    He  turns  for  the 
time  an  obdurate  blinker  to  the  Freshwater  Canal,  aud  looks 
straight  at  the  pages  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  aud  he  has  his 
reward. 

The  cream  of  the  jest,  it  is  fair  to  admit,  has  baen  to  a  certain 
extent  anticipated  by  the  Times,  acting,  with  a  promptitude  de- 
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serving1  credit,  on  a  letter  from  a  ■well-known  Anglo-Egyptian  | 
official,  Rogers  Bey.  Mr.  Blunt's  article  contains  a  glowing 
account  of  "  three  poor  men  of  genius,"  who  are  the  triune  soul 
of  the  Egyptian  movement.  One  of  these,  it  need  hardly  he  said, 
is  Arabi  himself;  another  is  a  certain  Abdallah  Nedim,  whose 
name  is  not  unknown  to  students  of  the  Egyptian  question.  Him 
and  his  newspaper  the  Taif  does  Mr.  Blunt  magnificently  eulo- 
gise, protesting,  among  other  things,  that  Nedim  is  the  "  only 
man  living  who  can  improvise  for  hours  together  without  tiring 
his  audience,"  "  a  poet,"  "  an  orator,"  &c.  If  Rogers  Bey  had 
been  at  the  elbow  of  Proteus,  instead  of  in  Alexandria,  he  could 
not  have  communicated  with  the  Times  more  happily.  For  he 
sends  a  literal  translation  of  the  famous  Arabic  (in  both  senses) 
bulletin  of  the  Alexandrian  bombardment,  which  is  signed 
Nedim,  which  appeared  in  the  Taif,  and  which  certainly 
justifies  Mr.  Blunt's  praise  of  his  friend  as  an  improvisatore. 
The  ingenious  Nedim  multiplies  the  English  ships  by  three 
(or,  to  be  more  accurate  than  himself,  by  two  and  a  large 
fraction),  sinks  an  ironclad  at  10  a.m.,  "  two  vessels  "  at  noon,  and 
"a  wooden  man-of-war"  at  1.3,0  besides  making  the  Inflexible  (at 
least  this  may  be  supposed  to  be  "  the  large  ironclad  ")  hoist  the 
white  flag  as  a  token  of  disablement.  Into  the  minor  efforts  of 
this  gifted  poet's  improvisation  there  is  no  need  to  enter;  the  rude 
"Western  world  will  be  in  that  frame  of  mind  which  Mr.  Blunt 
confesses  was  his  in  reference  to  Orientals  before  he  tried  thoroughly 
to  live  up  to  the  camels.    "  I  thought  they  lied,"  he  says. 

However,  this,  though  the  most  pointed  and  pleasing  jest  con- 
nected with  Mr.  Blunt's  apology,  is  very  far  indeed  from  being  the 
only  one.  Mr.  Blunt,  alter  a  becoming  enough  demand  to  be 
allowed  to  explaiu,  proceeds  abruptly  to  throw  a  lurid  light  on  his 
own  political  acquirements  and  attitude  by  a  reference  to  "  the 
unjust  wars  which  England  waged  in  the  last  century  on  America 
and  France."  Then  he  enters  upon  a  long  explanation  of  his 
initiation  in  the  pan-Arabic  faith.  We  cannot  unfortunately 
follow  him  here,  though  it  must  be  observed  that  Mr.  Blunt,  with 
surely  unnecessary  modesty,  depreciates  his  own  intellectual 
faculties.  It  was  not,  he  tells  us,  till  the  close  of  his  second  long 
visit  to  Arab  countries  that  he  "  began  to  suspect  that  the  wild 
people  were  men  of  like  passions  with  ourselves."  There  are  some  of 
us,  who  withoutever  having  pitched  a  tent  in  the  desert,  are  perfectly 
convinced  of  this  surprising  fact,  and  are  even  prepared  to  deduce 
from  it  the  conclusion  that,  if  a  Bedouin  sees  that  a  European  is 
gullible,  he  will  gull  him,  and  that,  if  he  sees  that  a  European  is 
anxious  to  play  his  own  game  for  him,  he  will  be  neither  impolite  [ 
enough  nor  imprudent  enough  to  put  difficulties  in  bis  way.  Mr. 
Blunt,  however,  continues  his  account  of  what  French  writers 
would  call  his  "  Odyssey  "  among  the  Arabs,  interspersing  it  with 
many  remarks  intended  to  show  how  much  better  a  representative 
of  England  in  Egypt  he  would  have  made  than  Sir  Edward 
Malet  and  Sir  Auckland  Colvin,  and  how  badly  he  has  been 
treated  by  both.  But  Mr.  Blunt  was  determined  to  be  an  un-  : 
official  ambassador.  He  "  hoped  that  England,  instead  of  crush- 
ing, would  have  nursed  this  infant  freedom,  giving  autonomy  to 
the  southern,  as  Russia  had  given  it  to  the  northern,  provinces  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire. '  There  is  a  kind  of  nurse  whose  duties,  if 
we  remember  rightly,  the  late  Mr.  Longfellow  somewhere  de- 
scribes as  being  to  rid  the  dying  of  their  sufferings  by  putting  her 
elbow  into  their  stomachs.  The  historical  attitude  of  Russia  as  a 
nurse  of  freedom  may  be  admitted  to  deserve  the  word  "  nursing," 
in  this  sense,  well  enough.  But  Mr.  Blunt  duly  observed  the 
great  maxim, "  'Taint  no  use  trusting,  you  go  and  do."  "  I  designed,"  ' 
says  he  majestically,  "  that  that  power  [the  power  to  free  the 
Arabs]  should  be  England,"  and-  he  was  not  to  be  barred  of  his 
design  by  weak-kneed  Malets  and  "  cold  "  Colvins.  He  "  com- 
municated his  thoughts  "  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  If  the  general  tone 
of  these  communications  was  similar  to  that  of  this  article,  Mr. 
Blunt  must  at  least  be  complimented  on  having  a  shrewd  notion 
of  the  length  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  foot.  He  is  lavish  of  compliments 
to  the  best  of  statesmen.  He  says  somewhere  of  the  improvising 
Nedim,  that  he  "  holds  the  motive  of  his  action  to  be  as  high 
and  its  result  hardly  less  glorious  than  the  motive  and  the  result 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  celebrated  campaign  in  Midlothian."  Whether 
Mr.  Gladstone  will  exactly  relish  being  compared  to  a  great  orator 
who  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  poetical  inaccuracy  of  statement  we 
cannot  say,  and  Mr.  Blunt,  who  admires  both,  must  be  a  better 
judge  than  ourselves.  But  to  assert  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  motives 
are  high  and  his  achievements  are  glorious  is  an  infallible  method, 
as  many  Nonconformist  synods  and  political  associations  have 
found  out,  of  securing  his  good  graces.  Mr.  Blunt  is  to  be 
condoled  with,  in  that  the  meretricious  attractions  of  military- 
renown  have  made  his  own  modest  blandishments  of  none 
effect.  However,  this  a  digression.  Mr.  Blunt  shows  at  great 
length  how  he  designedly  introduced  himself  to  a  certain 
political  sect,  and  how  they  pointed  out  to  him  that  their  right- 
eous souls  could  not  endure  the  Cairo  opera-house.  For  some  time 
"  Sir  Edward  Malet,  Sir  Auckland  Colvin,  and  I  worked  toge- 
ther" with  the  best  results.  But  Mr.  Blunt  was  "  no  that  sure  of 
John."  He  perceived  that  these  people  knew  very  little  of  Egypt. 
They  had  only  the  experience  of  years,  and  means  of  ascertaining 
the  sentiments  of  all  classes  of  the  population.  Mr.  Blunt  had 
the  experience  of  months,  and  an  exclusive  acquaintance  with 
a  clique  of  political  adventurers.  Besides,  Arabi  was  interested 
in  hearing  that  Lady  Anne  Blunt  was  a  granddaughter  of  Lord 
Byron,  who  fought  for  the  Greeks.  It  may  be  observed  in 
passing  that  Mr.  Blunt  has  succeeded  in  convincing  us  of  one 
thing  about  his  friend,  and  that  is  that  he  is  no  tool.  After 


this  expression  of  interest,  who  could  doubt  ?  But  the  Malets 
and  the  Colvins  spoilt  it  all.  Mr.  Blunt,  indeed,  knows  so 
much  about  the  politics,  not  merely  of  Egypt,  but  of  Europe,  that 
he  can  tell  us  how  nothing  but  M.  Gambetta's  fall  saved  Egypt 
from  a  French  invasion.  These  details,  however,  are  getting  too 
numerous,  and  we  must  cut  them  short.  It  shall  only  be  added 
that  Mr.  Blunt,  always  candid,  regrets  his  last  words  to  Sir 
Auckland  Colvin,  in  which  he  defied  Sir  Auckland  to  bring  about 
English  intervention.  It  is,  indeed,  wrong  of  great  men  to  use 
words  lightly.  The  wretched  Sir  Auckland,  determined  to  take  up 
Mr.  Blunt's  glove,  has  plunged  his  own  country  and  Egypt  into  the 
present  dilliculty.  This  was  the  end  of  "Sir  Edward  Malet,  Sir 
Auckland  Colvin,  and  I  "  ;  this  was  the  base  manner  in  which  the 
inferior  powers  of  the  trinity,  jealous  of  their  comrade's  genius  and 
authority,  availed  themselves  of  their  official  opportunities  to  give 
Mr.  Bluut  a  croc-en-jamhe. 

After  this  article  it  scarcely  requires  any  further  information 
to  enable  any  one  with  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  human  nature 
to  understand  Mr.  Blunt  pretty  completely.  He  is  evidently  a 
well-meaning  man,  possessed  of  what  are  called  generous  impulses, 
and  of  the  generous  allowance  of  self-importance  and  self-esteem 
which  not  uncommonly  accompanies  such  impulses.  He  is  haunted 
by  the  memory  of  a  grandfather-in-law  who  wrote  much  fine 
poetry  and  who  would  have  contributed  to  free  a  people  if  he 
could.  lie  has,  like  other  people,  caught  the  desert  fever,  but  he 
lives  up  to  his  camels  with  a  somewhat  sterner  resolution  than 
they.  Unluckily,  too,  he  has  imbibed  the  modern  Radical  jargon 
about  several  things  in  politics,  and  especially  that  part  of  the 
jargon  which  makes  an  Englishman's  duty  to  England  subser- 
vient to  his  duty  as  a  mischief-maker  and  a  firebrand  in  all  the 
ends  of  the  earth.  In  the  days  when  he  was  playing  at  diplomacy 
he  was  acting,  he  tells  us,  "  first  of  all  for  the  Egyptians  in  the 
cause  of  libei  ty,  and  only  in  the  second  place  in  the  interest  of  our 
Government."  He  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  some  sufficiently 
astute  Orientals,  who  have  been  able  to  take  him  on  his  blind  side.  He 
believes  in  Arabi,  in  the  unsurpassed  improvisatore  Nedim,  in  Mr. 
Gladstone,  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  Midlothian  speeches,  in  the  "  in- 
justice" of  the  English  triumph  over  the  greatest  tyranny  the 
earth  ever  knew,  in  all  sorts  of  oddly-assorted  things  and  persons. 
Unluckily,  having  a  roving  disposition  and  an  itching  for  diplo- 
macy, he  acts  where  some  haunters  of  platforms  in  England  only 
talk.  He  is,  in  a  powder  magazine  like  the  East,  a  really  dan- 
gerous person,  because  he  has  ability  to  act  with  some  effect ; 
while  he  has  neither  judgment,  modesty,  patriotism,  nor  simple 
indolence  enough  to  keep  him  from  acting.  Such  people  are  in  no 
case  very  powerful  for  good,  and  in  settled  times  and  countries 
they  are  not  very  powerful  for  evil.  The  seed  in  Mr.  Blunt's  case 
has  unluckily  fallen  in  the  very  soil  suitable  for  it. 


THE  HARVEST. 

HO  far  as  an  opinion  can  now  be  formed  on  the  known  facts  as 
lO  to  the  general  results  of  farming  operations  during  the  cereal 
year  which  is  drawing  to  a  close,  it  appears,  on  the  whole,  that 
there  is  good  foundation  for  the  belief  that  the  yield  of  the  land 
has  been  larger  in  quantity  than  any  of  its  recent  predecessors, 
though  this,  after  all,  is  to  say  very  little  in  praise  of  1882. 
Much  indeed  is  yet  in  jeopardy,  especially  as  to  the  quality  and 
condition  of  the  corn  crops,  and  it  is  well  known  how  much  the 
monetary  returns  to  farmers  depend  on  the  quality  and  on  the 
condition  in  which  the  cotn  can  be  brought  to  market ;  and  both 
the  quality  and  condition  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  corn  crop  are 
still  in  peril.  The  lateness  of  the  season,  the  broken  character  of 
the  weather  that  has  prevailed,  and  the  low  temperature,  are  not 
elements  on  which  to  build  sanguine  views  as  to  the  ultimate 
results.  "  Bad  and  good  seasons  appear  to  come  in  cycles,  and 
with  them  alternations  of  agricultural  prosperity  and  depres- 
sion," say  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  on  Agriculture  in 
their  Report  (apparently  coupling  bad  seasons  with  prosperity, 
though  it  is  certain  that  such  was  not  their  intention),  and 
we  fear  that,  although  in  many  particulars  the  results  will 
show  improvement  over  previous  years,  yet,  on  the  whole,  the 
year  1882  will  have  to  be  added  to  the  cycle  of  bad  seasons 
which  has  been  of  unexampled  duration ;  at  the  very  best,  it 
can  be  only  such  a  one  as  will  enable  farmers  to  hold  their  own, 
and  it  will  not  assist  them  in  making  up  their  previous  heavy 
losses.  It  is  certain  that  it  cannot  be  put  down  as  the  com- 
mencement of  a  cycle  of  good  seasons.  It  has,  moreover,  been  a 
year  of  disappointments  for  the  farmer.  In  turn,  the  promise  in 
all  departments  of  agriculture  has  been  excellent,  but  in  nearly  all 
the  results  have  fallen  short  of  the  expectations  that  had  been 
formed.  The  farmer's  trials  have  not  been  mere  sorrows  over 
money  losses,  but  trials  of  temper  arising  from  the  destruction  of 
well-founded  hopes,  from  the  ruin  of  his  fair  prospects  by  un- 
seasonable atmospheric  conditions.  The  year  promised  better 
things  than  it  has  yielded.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  popular 
sympathy  has  come  round  to  the  side  of  the  farmer.  People  are 
now  anxious  that  farmers  should  prosper.  It  has  been  seen  that 
farming  is,  after  all,  the  most  important  of  our  industries,  and 
that,  if  it  does  not  thrive,  other  industries  are  sure  to  languish.  If 
farmers  do  not  earn,  they  cannot  spend ;  and  so  it  has  come  about 
that,  instead  of  being  jealous  of  the  farmer's  prosperity,  or  regard- 
ing his  losses  with  ill- concealed  satisfaction,  or  at  best  with  very 
small  sympathv,  people  have  come  to  be  really  anxious  that  he 
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should  see  better  days.  It  will,  then,  be  a  matter  of  regret  that 
the  best  that  can  be  said  of  1882  is  that  it  may  be  a  better  year 
than  the  last,  which  is  known  not  to  have  been  so  disastrous  as 
some  of  those  which  preceded  it. 

A  very  mild  winter  is  not  regarded  with  favour,  because  there 
is  danger  that  the  growth  of  the  crops  may  develop  too  rapidly, 
and  that  the  vegetation  may  not  be  strong  enough  to  bear  the 
cutting  winds  and  probable  late  frosts  of  the  spring  so  well  as 
tissues  of  a  more  robust  and  compact  character  that  have  been 
kept  in  check  and  hardened  by  cold  wintry  weather.  Yet  the 
exceptionally  mild  winter  we  have  experienced  produced  no  such 
ill  effects.  For  instance,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  the 
wheat  plant  would  be  lanky  and  weak;  but  no  such  complaints  were 
heard;  the  plant  was  very  regular  and  ample,  not  too  forward  to 
be  in  danger,  and  of  a  good  healthy  colour.  But  the  spring  was  dry 
— so  dry,  it  is  said,  as  to  harden  the  soil,  and  thus  prevent  the 
tillering  or  spreading  of  the  plant,  so  that  in  early  summer  it  was 
seen  that,  however  healthy  in  condition,  the  plant  was  not  thick. 
Up  to  midsummer  the  prospect  may  have  been  said  to  have  been 
excellent,  not  perhaps  for  superabundant  crops  of  grain,  but  still 
for  a  good  crop.  But  then  set  in,  instead  of  the  sunny  days  and 
warm  nights  that  fill  the  ears  and  bring  on  the  grain  steadily  to 
maturity,  almost  constant  rains  and  cold  nights.  Without  a  warm 
still  period  for  blooming,  it  is  proverbial  that  there  cannot  be  a 
perfect  crop.  The  blooming  time  was  windy  and  wet  and  cold ; 
and  in  the  same  fields  the  bloom  came  out  irregularly,  and  the 
blooming  was  spread  over  a  long  period.  The  result  is  seen 
throughout  the  country  in  heads  that  are  not  bowed  down  with 
their  burden,  in  ears  unfilled  and  light,  which  consequently  stand 
erect.  The  appearance  betokens  a  yield  that  cannot  be  large.  When 
the  amount  of  rain  which  fell  in  July  is  taken  into  consi- 
deration, it  might  have  been  expected  that  the  plant  would 
be  affected  by  rust  or  other  diseases,  which  would  have  pre- 
vented the  corn  from  filling  out ;  but,  whether  on  account  of 
the  low  temperature  or  of  other  conditions  it  matters  not, 
it  is  satisfactory  to  observe  that  the  straw  has  been  generally  very 
free  from  disease,  and  that  no  large  shrinkage  of  the  yield  can  be 
put  down  to  this  cause.  What  the  actual  quantity  of  the  wheat 
crop  may  turn  out  to  be  cannot  be  known  until  the  test  of 
threshing  has  been  extensively  applied.  Observers  differ  most 
widely  in  their  appreciation  of  the  quantity  of  the  crop  ;  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  yield  is  very  variable,  aud  that  probably  on  the 
whole  it  will  fall  somewhat  short  of  an  "  average  crop  " ;  and  the 
foundation  for  this  general  opinion  appears  to  be  that  the  lighter 
.lands  seem  to  be  the  most  favoured,  aud  the  worst  crops  to  be 
.on  the  heavy  lands  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  heaviest  crops  of  the 
year  are  on  lands  which  at  their  best  never  produce  a  very  heavy 
/quantity,  and  the  lands  which  can  produce  the  largest  crops  are 
this  year  not  well  off.  What  is  an  "average  crop"  is  not 
■well  defined  ;  but  by  universal  consent  the  inclusion  of  the  results 
oi  the  last  seven  years  in  the  calculation  has  reduced  the  figure  by 
-some  three  bushels  per  acre.  If  the  wheat-grower  had  to  take 
.account  of  quantity  only,  there  would  not  be  room  for  much  dis- 
satisfaction ;  but,  as  quality  and  condition  enter  so  largely  into  the 
account,  it  is  deplorable  that  the  wet  cold  weather  which  set  in 
after  the  two  weeks' fine  weather  at  the  beginning  of  August  should 
have  rendered  it  impossible  that  the  wheat  could  ripen  or  harden  ; 
And  it  is  now  certain  that  the  bulk  of  the  crop  will  be  garnered  in 
an  immature  and  soft  state,  that  will  render  it  unfit  for  use  for 
months  to  come,  and  of  a  quality  that  will  give  most  unsatisfactory 
results  in  the  mill  and  in  the  bakehouse.  Sprouting  is  not  men- 
tioned as  having  occurred,  and,  indeed,  the  grain  has  not  been 
.sufficiently  ripened,  aud  the  temperature  has  been  too  low  for  this 
to  be  possible.  On  the  whole,  the  crop  may  be  expected  to  be  a 
somewhat  moderate  quantity  of  poorly  matured  wheat  in  soft 
condition,  the  exception  being  from  those  fields  (unfortunately 
few)  that  were  ready  to  be  cut  and  carried  before  the  middle  of 
August.  This  poor  result,  however,  need  give  rise  to  no  appre- 
hensions on  the  part  of  the  consumer  that  he  will  have  to  pay 
dearly  for  his  loaf,  nor  to  any  expectations  on  the  part  of  the 
farmer  that  he  will  obtain  enhanced  prices.  For  it  is  now  beyond 
doubt  that,  on  the  whole,  the  wheat  crop  of  the  world  is  a  large 
one  this  year  ;  and  that,  however  poor  the  English  crop  may  be, 
there  is  more  than  sufficient  surplus  in  other  lands  to  supply  not 
-only  our  needs,  but  also  those  of  all  other  nations.  If  the  United 
Kingdom  were  the  only  importing  country,  from  the  latest  accounts 
it  seems  certain  that  North  America  alone  could  supply  easily  all 
our  wants  in  the  coming  year,  if  the  estimates  of  the  yield  of  the 
"United  States  are  accurate.  It  is  certain  that  there  will  be  very 
-little  competition  with  us  in  the  purchase  of  the  surplus  of 
America  or  other  countries,  for  France  and  those  parts  of  the 
Continent  of  Europe  which  have  for  several  years  past  required 
heavy  importations  to  meet  consumption  are  this  year  well  off,  and 
their  requirements  will  be  greatly  diminished.  Some-  countries 
that  have  been  importing  will  this  year  be  able  to  export.  It  is 
true  that  stocks  are  everywhere  small,  but  in  these  days  of 
facility  of  movement  by  steam  the  need  of  keeping  large  stocks 
seems  in  great  measure  to  have  passed  away.  Supplies  will,  at 
some  period  of  the  y  ear  more  or  less  distant,  be  larger  than  the 
•demand  for  consumption,  and  a  low  range  of  prices  must  be 
looked  for.  The  most  unfortunate  circumstance  for  the  home 
farmer  is  that  he  has  a  crop  of  poor  quality  to  sell,  while  the 
•wares  of  his  foreign  rivals  are  excellent. 

Turning  to  the  crop  of  barley— and  in  this  country  the  barley  crop 
is  esteemed  only  as  it  is  available  and  tit  for  making  into  malt— it 
is  to  be  feared  that  great  disappointment  must  be  the  lot  of  the 


grower.  The  appearance  of  the  crop  is  excellent,  and  the  yield 
has  been  estimated  to  be  large.  In  the  case  of  barley,  how- 
ever, nothing  is  of  more  importance  than  that  the  grain 
should  be  thoroughly  matured  and  thoroughly  dry,  aud  well 
ripened,  so  that  it  may  be  ready  for  rapid  germination  ;  and 
it  should  be  bright  in  colour  and  the  skin  unstained  by  rain. 
When  they  have  a  sound  crop,  barley-growers  esteem  them- 
selves, from  the  preference  which  is  accorded  to  home-grown 
barleys,  to  be  safe  from  foreign  competition,  except  from  certain 
very  limited  districts.  But  this  year  the  untoward  weather  of 
the  last  three  weeks  has  placed  the  crop  in  great  peril,  and  unless 
warm,  dry  weather  at  once  sets  in,  there  will  be  an  enormous  re- 
duction in  the  saleable  value  of  this  crop.  Indeed,  the  prospect 
for  the  brewers  just  now  is  as  bad  as  it  well  can  be,  for  the  hops 
have  failed  most  thoroughly,  not  only  here,  but  in  important  dis- 
tricts abroad,  and  it  is  said  that  in  no  case  can  more  than  half  the 
quantity  required  for  home  consumption  be  obtained.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  recent  legislation  in  substituting  for  the  Malt-tax  au 
impost  on  beer  allows  the  employment  of  many  materials  instead 
of  malt,  and  these  materials  have  been  employed  very  extensively ; 
but,  although  chemical  science  is  able  to  supply  from  other  sources 
many  of  the  elements  of  the  hop,  and  especially  can  simulate  its 
flavour,  yet  it  has  hitherto  failed  to  provide  those  more  subtle 
qualities  which  are  most  valuable  to  the  brewer  in  the  process  of 
manufacture  aud  most  beneficial  to  the  consumer  of  the  beer.  The 
brewer  of  genuine  beer  has  a  difficult  season  before  him. 

The  crops  used  for  feeding  stock  are  all  said  to  be  excellent,  and 
oats  especially  to  be  a  very  heavy  crop ;  and  these,  fortunately, 
are  not  easily  spoiled  by  damp  weather.  But  of  all  crops  that  most 
important  one,  the  grass  crop,  has  been  most  unmistakably  large. 
Apart  altogether  from  the  weight  of  grass  grown,  the  most  satisfac- 
tory and  important  feature  of  the  grazing  crops  is  that  in  the  perma- 
nent pastures,  where  the  quality  of  the  herbage  had  been  deteriorated 
by  the  overgrowth  of  coarse  and  rank  grasses,  the  result  of  a  suc- 
cession of  wet  seasons,  the  old  good  grasses  and  clovers  have  been 
re-established,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  general  remark  in  the  spring 
and  early  summer  that  animals  on  the  pastures  were  thriving  ex- 
tremely well,  and  that  the  yield  of  dairy  products  was  excellent. 
The  grass  crop  was  very  forward,  and  extraordinarily  heavy  both 
on  the  meadows  aud  in  the  case  of  the  artificial  grasses.  Some 
early-cut  hay  was  well  made,  but  for  the  bulk  of  the  crop  it  wa3 
distressing  to  see  it  remaining  uncut,  or,  if  cut,  lying  in  the  fields 
discoloured  and  rotting.  The  wet  weather  of  July  ruined  what 
might  have  been  the  finest  crop  of  hay  ever  gathered. 

Thus  it  has  been  that,  while  the  quantity  of  produce  yielded  by 
the  land  this  year  has  been  large,  yet,  with  regard  both  to  the 
fodder  crops  and  the  corn  crops,  wet  weather  and  low  temperature 
have  destroyed  the  fair  prospects  of  the  farmers,  who  have  throughout 
the  summer  had  to  bear  disappointment  upon  disappointment ;  and, 
solely  through  the  lack  of  fine  harvesting  weather,  1882  will  have 
to  be  counted  among  the  bad  seasons,  while  a  fine  July  and 
August  would  have  caused  it  to  rank  among  the  good  ones. 


BAREGES  AND  GAVARNIE. 

FROM  Luz,  the  road  leading  to  Bareges  turns  off  westward, 
and  goes  steadily  up  hill  all  the  way,  for  Bareges  lies  so  high, 
and  in  such  a  desolate  mountain  valley,  that  it  is  wholly  and  solely 
a  summer  station,  even  the  natives  deserting  it  in  winter.  When 
Mme.  de  Maintenon  went  the  round  of  the  Pyrenean  baths  with 
her  delicate  charge,  the  little  Duke  of  Maine,  the  springs  of  Bareges 
got  the  credit  of  restoring  him  to  health.  This  first  brought  them 
into  repute,  and  they  are  now  much  resorted  to  both  by  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  for  whom  baths  are  provided  free.  There  is  also  a 
military  hospital  here  which  is  kept  filled  with  invalid  soldiers, 
for  the  waters,  which  smell  strongly  of  sulphur,  and  are  incredibly 
nauseous,  are  said  to  have  wonderful  properties  for  healing 
wounds.  Bareges  is  wholly  given  over  to  sick  folk,  as  there  is 
nothing  either  in  the  way  of  scenery  or  amusements  of  any  sort  to 
induce  any  one  to  stay  in  it  who  does  not  come  for  health ;  and  the 
sigiit  of  the  sufferers  who  resort  to  it,  more  especially  the  pre- 
ponderance of  cripples,  cannot  fail  to  have  a  depressing  effect  on 
the  most  equable  spirits.  In  a  severe  winter  the  snow  lies  thick 
upon  Bareges,  and  in  the  last  snowy  season  it  was  all  but  swept 
away  by  au  avalanche  which  came  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the 
baths.  The  huge  mass  remained  unmelted  all  the  succeeding 
summer.  A  way  for  the  road  was  cut  and  blasted  through  it,  so 
that  any  one  driving  that  way  might  enjoy  the  new  and  startling 
experience  of  suddenly  plunging  into  an  icy  cold  defile  with  walls 
of  solid  snow  rising  ninety  feet  high  on  either  hand. 

Bareges  is  the  best  starting  point  for  the  ascent  of  the  Pic  du 
Midi.  This  name  is  common  to  two  of  the  big  mountains  of  the 
range.  This  one  must  have  got  its  surname  Pic  du  Midi  de 
Bigorre  from  being  within  the  ancient  county  of  Bigorre,  for 
it  is  nearer  to  Bareges  than  it  is  to  the  town  of  Bagneres. 
Partly  on  account  of  the  wide  range  of  view  over  the  plain 
of  Tarbes,  which  it  commands,  and  partly  from  the  comparative 
easiness  of  the  ascent,  the  top  of  the  mountain  is  a  favourite 
goal  of  moderately  ambitious  climbers ;  indeed,  making  this 
"ascension"  is  considered  an  essential  condition  of  properly 
"  doing  the  Pyrenees."  Many  diverting  tales  are  told  of  the 
misfortunes  of  the  inexperienced,  who,  starting  in  new  Parisian 
boots,  have  had  to  return  barefoot  before  they  got  half  way 
up.     Aud  some   who   do  reach   the   summit  candidly  own 
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to  having:  seen  nothing;  further  off  than  the  tail  of  the  horse  in 
front  of  theui  half  the  way,  and  on  the  top  enjoying  an  effect 
which  might  be  admirably  reproduced  by  goiug  into  a  bathing- 
cell,  turning  on  the  hot  water  till  it  is  filled  with  steam,  and  then 
trying  to  look  through  the  window.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  the 
mountain  is  capped  iu  cloud.  Of  course  the  lucky  people  who  go 
up  the  tenth  time  declare  that  the  delights  of  the  expedition  quite 
defy  description.  At  the  point  where  the  bridle-road  ends,  a 
hospice  has  been  built.  It  is  also  used  as  an  observatory  from 
which  meteorological  observations  are  daily  telegraphed  to  Paris. 
Here  food  and  a  night's  lodging  may  be  had  for  the  asking  by  any 
passing  wayfarer.  A  military  veteran  is  placed  in  charge  of  it, 
and  lives  there  for  as  much  of  the  year  as  the  weather,  which 
it  is  his  business  to  observe,  will  allow.  As  a  rule,  he  is  kind- 
ness and  courtesy  itself  to  all  comers;  however,  on  one  occa- 
sion it  is  said  the  old  general's  patriotism  got  the  better  of  his 
hospitality.  On  discovering  that  a  guest  he  had  taken  in  was  a 
German,  he  turned  him  out  without  any  refreshment,  to  grope  his 
way  as  best  he  could  through  the  darkness  to  the  nearest  village. 
Notwithstanding  the  years  that  had  passed  since  the  Franco- 
German  war,  the  old  soldier  owed  every  German  a  grudge  for  it. 
The  victim  on  whose  evidence  this  story  rests  did  not  perish,  as 
might  have  been  looked  for,  but  still  lives  and  travels,  telling  it 
wherever  he  can  find  a  listener. 

From  Luz  the  excursion  to  Gavarnie  ought  to  be  made  by  every 
one  who  wishes  to  make  acquaintance  with  the  most  striking 
features  of  Fyrenean  scenery.  The  road  to  St.  Sauveur  leads 
off  to  the  right,  and  all  visitors  are  expected  to  turn  aside  and 
admire  the  handsome  new  bridge  which  crosses  the  Gave  by  a 
single  arch,  whose  span  is  twenty-one  metres  and  the  height  sixty- 
six  metres  from  the  stream  below.  Returning  from  St.  Sauveur, 
the  road  goes  on  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley;  about  hall- 
way it  passes  through  the  village  of  Gedre,  where  the  usual  tra- 
veller-trap, in  the  form  of  a  cascade  and  grotto  to  be  visited,  is  laid 
for  the  unwary,  who  are  thus  seduced  into  alighting  from  their 
carriages  or  horses,  and  losing  time  that  caii  ill  be  spared.  Though 
it  is  shut  in  from  the  vulgar,  and  guarded  with  the  usual  pre- 
caution of  a  fast-locked  door,  at  which  only  the  never-failing  franc 
proves  an  effectual  "  Open  Sesame,"  it  is  not  in  the  least  worth 
seeing.  With  this  village  there  are  left  behind  the  last  signs  of 
human  habitation.  Not  a  living  creature  is  to  be  met  with  on  the 
road,  which  becomes  more  and  more  desolate  as  it  enters  into  a 
region  where,  as  has  been  aptly  said,  eternal  winter  seems  to  reign 
in  the  nakedness  of  the  desert.  This  tract  is  familiarly  known  as 
"  Le  Chaos."  People  travel  far  to  see  a  great  city  in  ruins,  but 
here  they  can  see  a  mountain  in  ruins,  which  is  certainly  much 
grander.  The  way  winds  between  towering  blocks  that  threaten 
every  moment  to  fall  upon  it.  The  road  which  traverses  it  has 
been  cut  half-way  up  the  side  of  the  mountain.  The  steep  slope 
on  either  hand  is  strewn  with  huge  masses  of  rock  of  every 
fantastic  form,  some  detached,  others  piled  at  random  one  upon 
another.  It  looks  like  a  battlefield  of  some  departed  race  of  giants, 
where  the  victors,  after  the  light  was  won,  had  found  a  solace 
in  raising  cairns  to  their  fallen  comrades.  The  lively  fancy 
of  a  modern  Frenchman  saw,  in  the  weird  grotesqueness  of  their 
varied  forms,  the  figures  of  a  vast  herd  of  antediluvian  monsters 
— mastodons,  glyptodons,  and  their  fellows — suddenly  petrified 
when,  scared  by  some  sudden  convulsion  of  nature,  in  their  frenzy 
they  were  seeking  safety  by  precipitous  flight  into  the  valley.  The 
real  cause  of  this  desolation  wa5  an  earthquake,  supposed  to  have 
been  the  one  mentioned  by  Gregory  of  Tours  as  having  done  so 
much  harm.  Dislodged  by  the  shock  from  the  mountain's  crest, 
these  colossal  fragments,  arrested  in  their  downward  course  by 
some  accidental  inequality  of  the  ground,  still  maintain,  as  they 
have  done  for  ages,  a  tottering  balance,  seemingly  so  unsteady  that 
a  push  would  be  enough  to  set  them  oil'  rolling  again  down  the 
descent.  Had  fortune  willed  that  Dante  in  his  wanderings  had 
ever  set  eyes  upon  this  scene,  he  would  certainly  have  fixed  on  it 
as  the  fittest  type  of  the  havoc  caused  by  the  earthquake  in  the 
Inferno,  instead  of  the  landslip  between  Verona  and  tire  -Brenner, 
which  he  has  immortalized  by  mention  in  his  verse. 

After  the  solitude  of  this  desolate  region  the  sight  of  human 
habitations  seems  a  surprise  as  one  comes  unexpectedly  on  the 
village  of  Gavarnie.  The  natives  of  this  village,  separated  as 
they  always  are  from  civilization  by  this  desert  tract,  are  in 
winter  still  more  completely  cut  off  from  all  human  intercourse 
by  the  snow  which  surrounds  them  and  makes  the  roads  im- 
passable. The  winter  in  these  parts  begins  early  and  lasts  long, 
so  that  for  pretty  nearly  six  months  of  the  year  they  are 
left  entirely  to  their  own  resources.  The  people  here  are,  as 
might  be  expected,  a  wild,  half-savage  race,  very  much  in  keeping 
with  their  surroundings,  and  both  in  their  clothing  and  in  their 
dwellings  there  is  a  want  of  that  appearance  of  solid  comfort  to 
be  noticed  in  other  Pyreneau  villages.  If  travellers  are  in  luck,  they 
may  iiud  on  their  arrival  that  a  fair  is  going  on,  and  this  is  no  small 
advantage,  as  the  fairs  are  quite  features  of  the  place.  The  village 
is  then  seen  at  its  best,  and  presents  a  scene  full  of  life  and  character. 
For  a  fair  here  does  not  mean  the  combination  of  idleness  and 
jollification,  cheating  and  chaffering,  that  the  word  usually  implies. 
Gavarnie  lies  in  far  too  remote  a  region  for  the  owners  of  musical 
merry-go-rounds,  the  guardians  of  dwarfs,  giants,  or  monsters  of 
any  sort,  the  dealers  in  sham  jewelry,  or  unusable  cutlery,  or  even 
for  itinerant  photographers  to  make  their  way  to  it.  Consequently 
the  fair  keeps  its  primitive  form,  and  is  simply  a  gathering  of  men 
and  beasts  for  facilitating  purposes  of  traffic.  And  the  traffic  here 
is  mainly  carried  on  between  representatives  of  the  two  nations 


whose  border  lies  so  near.  The  whole  place  seems  delivered  over 
to  mules  and  asses,  diversified  by  picturesque  Spaniards  in  their 
national  dress,  busy  in  driving  bargains  with  the  owners  of  the 
animals.  The  rearing  of  mules  is  the  great  business  of  the  district. 
These  beasts  are  here  bought  by  the  Spaniards,  who  take  them 
over  the  mountains  into  their  own  country,  where  they  become 
the  much-vaunted  Spanish  mules,  though  they  are  really  raised 
on  French  soil.  A  curious  jealousy  still  exists  between  these  two 
countries  about  the  export  or  import  of  domestic  animals ;  any 
one  taking  a  live  beast  of  burden  of  any  kind  across  the  frontier 
having  to  give  a  caution  that  he  will  reproduce  it  again  alive 
or  dead  within  a  given  time,  and,  if  the  animal  dies,  its  skin 
has  to  be  brought  back.  Of  course  this  does  not  apply  to^ 
mules  or  asses  bought  at  the  fair,  which  become  the  property 
of  their  foreign  purchasers,  and  cast  in  their  lot  with  them. 
The  one  long,  low  house,  a  few  degrees  better  than  the  squalid 
cottages  that  form  the  village,  is  dignified  with  the  name  of 
the  hotel.  Here  an  eatable  luncheon  and  a  tolerable  night's 
lodging  may  be  had,  and  here  the  road  ends,  so  that  visitors  to  the 
Cirque  must  say  good-bye  to  their  horses  or  carriages,  and  trust 
either  to  their  own  walking  powers  or  to  some  of  the  sturdy  asses> 
the  praises  of  which  wild-looking  women  with  bare  feet,  dishevelled 
locks,  and  discordant  voices,  straining  to  out-scream  ei.i,h  other, 
have  been  vociferously  sounding  in  their  ears  ever  since  their  ap- 
proach to  the  village  was  first  scented.  Before  setting  out  for  the 
"  Cirque,"  however,  the  church  ought  to  be  visited.  It  stands  a 
short  distance  from  the  village.  There  is  no  feature  of  peculiar 
interest  in  the  building  itself,  but  it  contains  some  singular  relics. 
In  a  sort  of  glass-fronted  cupboard  attached  to  one  of  the  side 
walls  there  are  a  dozen  skulls  neatly  ranged  in  two  rows,  one  above 
the  other.  These  are  the  last  remains  of  the  twelve  Templars  who 
were  in  charge  of  the  outpost  of  the  Order  situated  at  Gavarnie 
and  were  put  to  death  on  the  suppression  of  the  Order.  There 
is  no  other  legend  connected  with  them,  nothing  to  explain  why 
the  bones  of  these  men  whom  the  Church  in  their  own  time  de- 
nounced as  criminals  should  here  be  preserved  and  venerated  as 
though  they  had  been  martyrs.  But  from  this  fact  one  cannot 
but  infer  that,  at  least  in  this  remote  region,  the  members  of  the 
Order  must  have  acted  as  protectors  and  benefactors  of  the  moun- 
taineers. 

A  rugged  mule-track  leads  across  the  boulder-strewn  level  that 
lies  between  the  village  and  the  "  Cirque,"  though  its  rocky 
walls  look  so  near  that  at  starting  from  the  inn  no  one  can  believe 
that  they  are  still  three  miles  distant.  The  path  ends  on  a  little 
plateau  opposite  the  fall  at  the  entrance  to  the  "  Cirque,"  and  here 
a  cabin,  to  serve  as  a  temporary  auberge,  has  been  put  up  for 
summer  use,  where  the  asses  are  left,  and  something  to  eat  and 
drink  may  be  had.  The  primitive  custom  at  this  little  hostel  is  to 
rush  out  and  milk  the  cow  as  each  fresh  batch  of  strangers  is  seen 
approaching,  no  matter  at  what  hour  of  the  day,  so  that  it  depends 
entirely  on  the  temper  of  that  long-suffering  animal  whether  the 
new-comers  get  any  refreshment  or  not.  The  Cirque  of  Gavarnie 
is  by  far  the  finest  of  these  "  Oules  "  or  circular  basins,  in  which 
most  of  the  transverse  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees  abruptly  end,  and 
which  are  the  peculiar  feature  of  the  range.  The  Cirque  is  best 
seen  from  the  little  plateau  where  the  cabin  stands,  and  it  would 
be  dilficult  to  imagine  a  wilder  or  more  striking  scene.  A  per- 
pendicular circular  wall  of  naked  rock,  enclosing  an  amphitheatre 
of  three  thousand  metres  circuit,  rises  to  a  height  of  four  hundred 
metres.  The  line  of  the  top  is  as  smooth  and  unbroken  as  though 
it  were  a  wall  made  by  human  hands,  and  between  it  and  the  sky 
a  silvery  line  marks  the  selvage  of  the  never-melting  snow.  The 
floor  of  the  amphitheatre  which  the  wall  encircles  is  covered  by 
an  unbroken  floor  of  frozen  snow,  and  from  snow  to  snow  floats 
down,  like  a  veil  of  silver  gauze,  acascade  which  boasts  of  being 
the  highest  waterfall  yet  known,  having  a  descent  of  1,326  feet- 
It  is  broken  into  three  flights  as  it  touches  each  of  the  ledges 
of  rock  which  divide  the  wall  of  the  Cirque  into  three  stories, 
each  story  having  the  appearance  of  being  cut  into  a  thousand 
steps  or  tiny  shelves.  Towering  above  the  Cirque  to  westward, 
a  notch  in  the  straight  sky-line  of  rock  is  pointed  out  to  the 
stranger  as  the  famous  "  Breche  de  Roland,"  cut  out,  so  tradition 
says,  by  the  Paladin  with  his  own  hand  and  sword  ;  and  through 
that  impossibledooking  gap  an  entrance  may  be  effected  by  agile 
climbers  into  Spain.  Only  they  must  be  armed  with  axes,  to  cut 
foot-holds  in  the  ice,  as  the  glaciers  are  too  steep  to  make  it 
safe  to  attempt  them  without  this  useful  weapon.  The  great 
height  of  some  of  these  gaps  or  "  ports "  which  are  used  as 
passes  is  another  characteristic  feature  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  so 
furious  is  the  wind  which  generally  blows  through  them,  that 
there  is  a  local  proverb  to  the  effect  that  in  the  Port  when  the 
wind  blows  the  lather  waits  not  for  the  son  nor  the  son  for  the 
father.  The  summit  of  the  Mont  Perdu  is  also  visible  from, 
here.  It  was  first  reached  by  Raruond  in  1S01.  The  "  Societe 
Ramond"  has  been  so  named  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  this 
explorer.  It  is  the  Pyrenean  equivalent  to  the  Alpine  Club,  and 
generally  interests  itself  in  the  affairs  of  the  mountains,  publishing 
bulletins  now  and  again  of  the  progress  of  research  among  them. 
The  Pyrenees  cannot  reckon  so  many  ardent  admirers  as  the  Alps, 
but  the  few  there  are  certainly  try  to  make  up  for  the  scarcity  of 
their  numbers  by  the  energy  of  their  enthusiasm.  At  Gavarnie 
one  or  other  of  them  is  very  frequently  to  be  met  with,  and  they 
astonish  the  conventional  tourist  much  by  talking  lightly  of  walk- 
ing before  breakfast  over  distances  that  ordinary  mortals  would 
need  seven-league  boots  to  traverse  in  a  day.  These  heroes  de- 
light, too,  to  paint  in  glowing  colours  the  joys  of  nights  passed  in 
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bivouacking  round  a  camp  fire,  or  sleeping  in  sheepskin  baps  on  a 
slippery  slope  of  rock  or  the  edge  of  a  glacier.  Poor-spirited  folk 
who  shrink  from  encountering  such  pleasures  must  he  content  to 
return  to  Luz  by  the  road  they  have  already  traversed,  as  there 
is  no  other  practicable  outlet  from  this  mountain-belted  valley. 


LITERARY  HUSBANDS. 

THERE  could  be  few  more  critical  tasks  than  to  write  a 
treatise  on  the  choice  of  wives  or  husbands ;  but  we  need  not 
be  over-scrupulous  about  warning  ladies  in  search  of  husbands  to 
beware  of  men  of  literary  habits,  and  we  shall  be  doing  a  kindness 
if  we  advise  literary  men  contemplating  matrimony  to  select  for 
their  wives  judicious  and  patient  nurses  rather  than  charming  and 
brilliant  women. 

There  is  a  comfortable  doctrine  held  by  wives  that  all  husbands 
are  more  or  less  selfish,  and  we  admit  that  there  is  much  to  be  said 
in  support  of  this  theory.  Hunting  husbands,  shooting  husbands, 
Parliamentary  husbands,  and  business  husbands  generally  seek 
their  own  amusement  as  the  principal  end  of  their  lives,  while  the 
pleasures  of  their  wives  are  regarded  as  desirable  but  secondary 
objects  ;  but  none  of  the  above-mentioned  are  so  purely  selfish  as 
are  certain  literary  husbands.  Strictly  pleasure-seeking  husbands 
often  study  their  own  amusement  only,  while  they  worship  their 
wives.  Literary  husbands  also  study  their  own  amusement  only, 
while  they  worship  themselves.  Moreover,  in  intercourse  with  their 
fellow-creatures,  ordinary  mortals  usually  imbibe  some  fresh  ideas  or 
learn  a  little  entertaining  gossip,  and  are  consequently  more  or  less 
agreeable  companions  to  their  wives.  But  the  literary  man  spends 
the  day  at  home  in  his  own  den,  where  his  brain  feeds  chiefly 
upon  itself,  with  a  few  books,  by  way  of  condiment,  by  writers 
holding  his  own  identical  opinions ;  so  that  he  is  unlikely  to  be 
very  fresh  or  amusing  when  he  seeks  the  society  of  his  wife. 

Like  a  savage  animal  that  cannot  be  approached  without  danger, 
the  literary  husband,  as  we  have  said,  spends  his  time  in  his  study. 
He  may  be  concocting  jokes  for  a  comic  paper  or  writing  a  treatise 
on  Christian  gentleness;  but  for  all  that,  when  sitting  at  his 
writing-table  he  will  be  as  ill-tempered  and  as  snappish  as  a  bull- 
terrier  on  his  chain.  The  judicious  wife  will  be  wary  in  approach- 
ing him  on  such  occasions.  If  the  kitchen  chimney  is  on  tire,  or 
if  the  pipes  are  bursting,  "  dear  George  "  must  not  be  disturbed  on 
that  account,  or  the  heat  of  his  wrath  and  the  explosion  of  his 
temper  are  likely  to  exceed  the  worst  that  can  happen  from  those 
domestic  calamities.  He  may  be  writing  the  most  calm  and  un- 
impassioned  judgment  on  the  disputes  between  the  Guelfs  and  the 
Ghibelins ;  but  it  would  be  unwise  in  his  wife  to  calculate  on  his 
giving  an  equally  temperate  decision  on  a  squabble  between  the 
cook  aud  the  butler  during  the  hours  that  he  spends  in  his  chair 
of  literary  jurisdiction.  It  is  true  that  there  are  some  literary 
husbands  who  will  make  attempts  to  be  courteous  when  invaded 
in  their  sanctums.  They  will  assure  their  wives  that  they  "  are  not 
in  the  least  in  the  way,"  while  their  nervous  restlessness  too  plainly 
belies  their  words ;  they  may  even  assume  a  ghastly  smile  when  a 
thorough  re-organization  of  their  rooms  is  suggested,  and  there 
may  be  a  very  pretty  struggle  between  the  parental  and  the 
literary  instincts  when  their  youngest  children  are  brought  into 
their  dens :  but  it  only  requires  half  an  eye  to  see  that  they  are 
in  reality  as  much  put  out  as  a  servant  disturbed  at  a  meal,  which 
we  take  to  be  the  extreme  example  of  human  acridity.  Perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  expression  ever  assumed  by  a  literary  husband  is 
that  which  he  wears  when  his  wife  requests  him  to  come  into  the 
drawing-room  to  help  to  entertain  some  friends,  especially  when 
she  assures  him  that  they  are  aware  he  is  at  home.  His  face, 
again,  is  a  study  if  she  enters  his  room  when  he  is  in  the  middle 
of  a  long  and  carefully  prepared  sentence,  with  the  pleasing 
iinnounceinent  that  the  housekeeper  complains  of  "  a  smell"  in 
one  of  the  back  passages. 

Much  literary  work  is  apt  to  engender  irritability.  "When  the 
mind  is  deeply  absorbed  in  some  interesting  subject,  and  an  idea 
has  been  grasped  after  considerable  mental  exertion,  abrupt  in- 
terruption is  very  trying.  A  sudden  disturbance  of  such  a  kind 
will  produce  actual  headache  in  some  people.  It  is  also  exceed- 
ingly irritating  to  feel  that  the  clue  which  had  oulyjust  been 
found,  after  so  much  trouble,  has  been  lost,  perhaps  never  to  be 
regained.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  much  literary  occupation, 
relieved  by  but  little  fresh  air  and  exercise,  is  a  most  likely  cause 
of  dyspepsia.  Now  the  combination  of  an  original  mind  and  a 
dyspeptic  body  may  be  highly  favourable  to  amusing  writing  of  a 
pungent  and  sarcastic  nature,  but  it  is  far  from  being  equally 
favourable  to  domestic  happiness.  Another  thing  that  detracts 
from  the  sociability  of  a  literary  husband  is  his  habit  of  relapsing 
into  brown  studies  of  long  duration.  Sometimes  the  ideas  that 
refuse  to  be  invoked  in  the  study  begin  to  flow  in  the  drawing- 
room  or  dining-room,  and  a  literary  husband  when  his  ideas 
are  "  on  the  flow  "  is  an  object  sacred  from  disturbance.  "When 
in  that  celestial  condition  he  is  doubtless  worthy  of  great 
reverence,  but  he  can  scarcely  be  called  an  amusing  "member  of 
society. 

There  are  many  living  creatures  that  are  a  nuisance  in  a  bouse. 
A  naughty  boy  is  one,  a  mangy  dog  is  another,  a  third  is  an 
early  student  of  the  violin  ;  but,  of  all  domestic  nuisances,  a  man 
who  is  writing  a  book  is,  to  our  mind,  the  worst.  If  he  is  writing 
it  as  a  matter  of  business,  he  is  an  unmitigated  bore.  He 
thinks  of  nothing  else.    "What  is  it  to  him  that  the  country 


is  involved  in  war.  that  the  Ministry  have  been  beaten,  or  that 
his  drains  are  out  of  order,  unless  these  facts  have  at  least  an 
indirect  bearing  on  his  work  ?  He  spends  most  of  bis  time 
closeted  in  his  study,  aud  if  he  goes  out  he  has  a  note-book  at 
band  to  receive  his  ideas.  If  he  reads  at  all,  he  confines  himself 
to  books  bearing  on  the  subject  that  be  is  treating  in  bis 
great  work.  He  is  absent  and  preoccupied  in  the  presence  of  his 
wife,  and  he  enlivens  her  nights  by  talking  in  his  sleep  on  the 
subject  of  his  book.  If  he  is  writing  it  for  pleasure  rather 
than  for  business,  he  is  an  even  greater  nuisance,  for  then  be  not 
only  makes  it  his  own  amusement,  but  e'xpects  those  about  him. 
to  make  it  theirs  also.  His  book,  its  present  and  its  future 
contents,  must  form  the  leading  topic  of  conversation  in  the  family 
if  he  is  to  be  kept  in  good  humour.  As  every  half-dozen  pages  of 
cramped,  blotted,  and  much-corrected  manuscript  is  finished,  it  is 
submitted  to  the  various  members  of  the  family  for  perusal.  Their 
verdict  muit,  of  course,  always  be  favourable.  How  good!  How 
clever  !  How  amusing  !  It  is  easy  enough  to  praise,  and  during 
a  long  life  a  wife  may  declare  that  each  new  specimen  of  her 
husband's  scribbling  is  the  best ;  but  literary  husbands  have  some- 
times an  unfortunate  habit  of  asking  their  wives  to  make  sug- 
gestions. In  such  cases,  the  wife  is  put  into  this  awkward  position, 
that  if  she  makes  suggestions  she  is  pretty  certain  to  be  severely 
snubbed,  while,  if  she  makes  none,  she  will  be  accused  of  taking 
no  interest  in  tbe  all-important  work.  Worst  of  all,  some  literary 
husbands  expect  their  wives  to  write  out  fair  copies  of  their  stilted 
and  illegible  scrawls,  or  they  even  go  so  far  as  to  sit  in  armchairs 
smoking  cigars  while  their  wives  write  at  their  dictation. 

One  of  the  most  trying  periods  to  wives  of  literary  husbands  is 
that  during  which  the  bundles  of  manuscript  are  travelling  about- 
from  publisher  to  publisher.  The  husband  can  scarcely  sleep  at 
night,  so  anxious  is  he  about  tbe  contents  of  the  morning's 
post-bng.  Of  course  many  days  or  even  weeks  elapse  before 
the  first  publisher  gives  his  verdict.  At  last  a  polite  note  de- 
scribing his  regret  at  being  unable  to  undertake  the  publica- 
tion renders  the  unhappy  writer  a  savage  in  his  family  for 
a  fortnight.  Or  perhaps  a  brown-paper  parcel  arrives,  contain- 
ing the  precious  manuscript  safe  and  sound,  and  also  a  slip  of 
paper  inscribed  with  the  magic  words  "Declined  with  thanks," 
after  the  receipt  of  which  the  disappointed  aspirant  will  be  quite 
unapproachable  for  some  hours,  and  will  be  unendurable  for  many 
weeks.  When  the  well-travelled  manuscript  has  been  at  last 
accepted,  the  writer  falls  into  a  state  of  ecstasy  for  a  time  ;  but  he 
assumes  a  bumptiousness  that  is  not  altogether  agreeable  to  near 
relations.  When  the  proofs  arrive,  the  horrors  seem  to  begin 
all  over  again.  The  husband  shuts  himself  up  for  hours  at  a 
time,  as  of  old,  and  everything  has  to  give  way  to  the  great 
undertaking.  The  entertainment  of  the  evenings  is  to  have  the 
book  read  aloud  from  "  real  print,"  this  proceeding  being  rendered 
more  attractive  by  the  author's  constantly  stopping  the  reader 
by  "Wait  a  moment;  if  you  will  give  me  the  proof,  I  think 
I  will  alter  a  word  there."  There  are  also  frequent  pauses  to 
ask  the  audience  whether  there  are  not  "  too  many  '  whiches  ' 
in  that  sentence,"  or  whether  there  ought  to  be  "  a  comma 
or  a  semicolon  after  the  word  '  reliable,'  "  and  the  reader  is  often 
requested  to  begin  again  from  the  top  of  the  page.  The  apparently 
interminable  interval  between  the  return  of  the  corrected  proofs 
and  the  publication  of  the  book  has  no  tendency  to  make  the 
author  light-hearted.  He  alternately  wonders  when  it  will  appear 
aud  whether  he  was  wise  in  writing  it  at  all.  He  has  almost 
reduced  himself  to  forgetfulness  of  the  whole  matter  when  the 
book  actually  appears.  His  wife's  cares  and  troubles  then 
become  very  similar  to  those  of  a  nurse  who  has  the  charge 
of  "  an  invalid  gentleman."  He  is  put  into  a  fever  bv  tho 
absence  of  any  reviews  of  his  work  in  the  first  week  aftei' 
publication ;  aud  when  no  criticisms  of  it  appear  in  the  principal 
journals  for  a  fortnight,  or  perhaps  a  month,  he  becomes  infuriated 
with  his  publisher,  who  cannot,  he  says,  be  taking  the  slightest 
trouble  about  his  book.  He  will  also  be  much  irritated  if  ha 
does  not  receive  prompt  and  veiy  favourab'e  criticisms  from 
the  friends  to  whom  he  has  presented  copies.    He. will  not  be  ablo 

!  to  understand  why  they  have  not  thrown  all  other  engagements 
and  occupations  on  one  side,  and  spent  their  time  in  greedily  read- 
ing his  book  until  it  was  finished.  He  will  be  secretly  angry, 
again,  if  any  of  his  fiiends  who  profess  to  have  read  it  with  plea- 
sure are  louud  by  no  means  to  know  it  by  heart,  when  put 
through  a  viva  voce  examination.  It  may  be  readily  imagined  that 
under  these  conditions  the  author  is  scarcely  the  most  amiable 
and  light-hearted  of  men  in  bis  own  family  circle. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  for  a  couple  of  months  after  the 
appearance  of  the  first  review  of  a  book,  its  author  ought  to  be 
placed  in  solitary  conhnement.  The  time  that  follows  is  a  trying 
one  both  to  himself  and  to  his  relatives.  Even  the  most  favour- 
able of  his  critics  rarely  please  him,  for  he  considers  that  they 
praise  the  less  importaut  parts  of  his  work,  while  they  altogether 
omit  to  notice  its  cleverest  features.  If  his  panegyrists  fail  to 
satisfy  him,  what  shall  be  said  of  his  adverse  reviewers  ?  Do  not 
those  nearest  and  dearest  to  him  remember  the  reception  that  he 
gave  to  a  certain  lukewarm  criticism  P  And  can  they  not  vouch 
lor  the  fact  that  one  sneering  review  brought  on  an  attack  of  his 
gout  !J  Hut  what  shall  be  said  of  a  particular  article  that  ap- 
peared in  one  of  the  weekly  journals  ?  Did  not  his  wife  con- 
trive that  the  paper  should  be  mislaid  before  he  had  read  it,  aud  did 
she  not  persuade  him  to  start  for  a  short  tour  in  the  vVest  of 
Prance  two  days  after  its  publication,  with  the  hope  of  preventing 

'  him  from  seeing  the  obnoxious  print  at  all  ?    Did  it  not  also 
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happen  that  a  well-meaning  friend  cut  out  the  article  and  sent  it 
after  him  ?  and  had  not  his  beloved  wife  a  nice  time  of  it  when  the 
said  article  reached  him  at  St.  Malo,  where  she  had  to  bear  the 
full  and  undivided  consequences  of  his  fury? 

We  have  carefully  confined  ourselves  in  this  article  to  its 
special  subject — namely,  literary  husbands.  In  conclusion  we  may 
throw  out  a  hint  that  there  are  also  such  persons  as  literary  wives  ; 
"but  they  are  a  subject  on  which  we  should  tremble  to  enter. 


PARISIAN  NEWSPAPERS. 

IT  would  perhaps  be  too  curious  to  inquire  on  what  ground  the 
editor  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  persuaded  himself  that 
English  visitors  to  Paris  have  a  passionate  wish  to  know  what 
French  newspapers  to  read.  The  first  wish  of  the  ordinary  British 
tourist  when  his  mind  turns  to  literature  is  rather  apt  to  be  a 
wish  for  a  kiosk  where  he  can  buy  the  morning  papers  of  his  native 
land.  If  he  observes  anything  in  connexion  with  the  press  at  all, 
it  is  at  the  proud  moment  when  his  eye  is  caught  by  the  gigantic 
gold  letters  announcing  that  here  are  the  offices  of  the  paper  with 
the  largest  circulation,  and  the  paper  with  the  widest  circulation, 
in  the  world.  He  may  probably  note  with  satisfaction  that  the 
splendour  and  size  of  the  letters  almost  overpower  the  facade  of 
the  New  Opera  House.  What  he  is  eminently  unlikely  to 
think  of  is  the  wit  of  M.  John  Lemoinne  or  the  criticism  of 
M.  Scherer.  Consequently,  we  think  the  species  of  handy  guide 
to  the  papers  of  Paris  which  M.  Reinach  has  been  asked  to 
add  to  the  "guides  for  all  kinds  of  objects — guides  for  the 
museums,  for  the  churches,  the  theatres,  the  public  balls,  for  the 
boulevards,  the  couutry,  the  watering-places,"  which  already  exist 
in  profusion,  will  probably  be  wasted  on  the  persons  to  whom 
it  is  osten>ibly  directed.  But  it  was  not  the  less  a  happy  idea 
to  ask  a  competent  French  journalist  to  give  us  a  map  of 
the  country.  With  a  mental  reservation  to  use  our  discretion 
about  following  his  advice,  it  will  be  instructive  to  hear  his 
answers  to  the  questions : — "  What  paper  must  one  read  to  get 
correct  information?  What  paper  reflects  public  opinion  in 
the  most  exact  manner?  Which  is  the  most  influential  paper?  " 
Concerning  all  these  things  M.  Ileinach  justly  observes  that 
"the  great  majority  of  foreigners  know  nothing";  and  there- 
fore, at  the  request  of  the  editor  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  he 
undertakes  to  enlighten  them.  The  pre-s  of  Paris  is  certainly 
worth  hearing  about.  We  quite  agree  with  M.  Reinach  that  to 
run  an  elaborate  parallel  between  it  and  the  press  of  England 
would  be  a  waste  of  time,  more  particularly  if  it  is  done  with  an 
eye  to  deciding  which  of  the  two  is  best.  We  may  have  our 
private  opinions  about  that  on  either  side  of  the  Channel,  and 
agree  to  let  them  differ  ;  but  there  can,  we  conceive,  be  no  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  which  press  has  the  most  remarkable  his- 
tory, or  as  to  which  has  had  the  most  direct  influence  on  the 
politics  of  its  country.  No  English  historian  would  dream  of 
beginning  a  history  of  the  first  Re'orru  Bill  or  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws  by  a  careful  account  of  the  different  London  papers  of 
the  day,  their  editors,  their  contributors,  or  their  politics.  But 
that  is  how  Lamartine  begins  his  History  of  the  Revolution  of 
1848.  Nor  can  anybody  say  that  the  chapter  is  an  inappropriate 
beginning.  The  Revolution  of  1848  was  made  by  newspaper 
men  and  for  newspaper  men.  That  may  have  been  a  dubious 
benefit  for  France,  but  it  proves  the  importance  of  the  news- 
papers. There  is  about  the  history  of  the  French  press  a  per- 
sonal element  which  gives  it  a  flavour  of  romance  wholly  wanting 
to  our  "  sober  sheets."  Who  cares  what  Smith  of  the  Times  or 
Jones  of  the  baity  Telegraph  thought  of  the  Reform  Bill,  or 
whether  there  was  any  Ti?nes  or  any  Daily  Teleyraph  in  those 
days  ?  But  the  journalistic  life  and  death  of  Armand  Carrel  are 
a  part  of  French  history. 

It  would  have  been  hard  to  find  a  gentleman  better  fitted 
by  his  position  to  speak  with  authority  on  the  present  state 
of  French  journalism  than  M.  Joseph  Reinach.  He  is  ex- 
cellently placed  to  see  the  very  pulse  of  the  machine.  At  the 
beginning  of  his  article,  when  he  just  lingers  over  it  long 
enough  to  show  what  an  effective  parallel  he  could  draw  if  he 
chose  between  the  French  and  the  English  press,  he  marks  one 
difference  by  saying,  "  In  England  journalism  is  a  profession;  in 
France  every  one  has  been,  is,  or  will  be,  a  journalist."  Now 
that  is  only  one-half  of  the  truth.  It  is  no  doubt  true,  as  a  rule, 
in  England  he  who  is  once  a  journalist  is  always  a  journalist ;  but 
the  rule  for  France  would  have  beeu  more  accurately  stated  by 
saying  that  everybody  who  wishes  to  become  somebody  goes  to 
work  to  use  a  paper  for  the  purpose.  Nobody  can  know  how 
that  is  done  better  than  M.  Reinach.  He  is  one  of  the  remarkable 
hody  of  men  of  administrative  genius  who  write  for  the 
Republique  Francaise,  and  he  naturally  gives  some  account — a  very 
modest  one  it  is  only  fair  to  say — of  his  own  journal  in  the  course 
of  his  survey  of  Parisian  newspapers.  We  may  digress  to  ob- 
serve that  it  is  high  time  translators  from  the  French  should 
grasp  the  great  fact  that  "  editor  "  is  not  the  exact  meaning  of 
redacteur.  The  editor  of  a  French  paper  is  the  directeur,  and 
MM.  les  redacteurs  are  the  contributors  or  the  staff.  Owing  to 
ignorance  of  this  recondite  truth,  somewhere  in  the  office  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  the  Republique  Frangaise  appears  in  M. 
Reinach's  article  as  having  no  less  thau  eighteen  editors— a 
portentous  thing,  though  not  unknown,  we  believe,  in  America. 
In  this  country  —and  we  hope  we  are  in  no  way  offending  against 


the  sacred  anonymousness  of  journalism  by  saying  so — one  editor 
is  found  to  be  enough.  To  return,  however,  to  M.  Reinach 
and  the  Republique.  Francaise.  His  notice  of  that  journal,  ot 
course,  includes  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  staff*.  There  are 
eighteen  in  all,  and  the  remarkable  fact  is  that  to  each  name, 
except  two,  is  attached  a  little  number  calling  the  attention  of  the 
reader  to  the  foot  of  the  page.  There  the  notes  will  inform  him 
that,  with  the  two  exceptions  aforesaid,  every  member  of  the 
staff  holds  a  Government  post  of  a  more  or  less  desir- 
able kind.  We  mistake— one  of  them  is  noted  not  as  hold- 
ing, but  as  having  held,  a  post — that  is,  M.  Colani,  "  Former 
Professor  of  Theology  at  Strasbourg  " ;  but  his  case  is  very  intel- 
ligible. An  ex-Professor  of  Theology,  who,  as  far  as  we  know,, 
is  still  quite  impenitent,  has  nothing  to  hope  from  working  along- 
side of  M.  Paul  Bert.  The  two  gentlemen  who  have  no  numbers 
ticked  on  the  ends  of  their  names  are  M.  Reinach  himself  and  M. 
Isambert,  who  is  "at  present  chief  editor  of  this  journal."  But, 
if  he  is  nothing  else,  that  is  the  fault  of  the  electors,  and  not  of 
M.  Gambetta,  who  would  willingly  have  got  him  the  right  of 
putting  Deputy  after  his  name.  The  contemplation  of  this  page 
suggests  the  reflection — not  wholly  untinged  with  envy — that  it 
must  be  a  very  nice  thing  indeed  to  be  a  young  man  whom  the- 
editordelighteth  to  honouron  the  staff  of  the  Republique  Frangaise. 
It  also  explains  at  .a  glance  how  it  is  that  "  in  France  every  one- 
has  been,  is,  or  will  be,  a  journalist."  In  his  notices  of  other 
papers  M.  Reinach  is  remarkably  fair,  by  which  we  do  not  in  the  least 
mean  impartial,  but  only  that  he  can  recognize  the  sincerity  of 
men  who  differ  from  him  a  little,  and  the  ability  of  some  of  hi» 
most  vehement  enemies — which,  for  a  French  journalist,  is  a  re- 
markable degree  of  fairness  of  mind.  Not  that  M.  Reinach  is> 
without  malice.  He  has  his  share  of  that  most  excellent  journal- 
istic virtue,  and  he  can,  of  course,  exercise  it  as  it  should  be- 
exercised — at  the  expense  of  those  who  were  once  friends.  "  Le 
Gaulois,  directed  "  (M.  Reinach  meant  "  edited,"  but  reckoned  with- 
out his  translator)  "  by  M.  Jules  Simon,  has  nothing  Republican/ 
but  its  title.  The  articles  of  the  author  of  Devoir  are  certainly 
charming ;  they  are  the  delight  of  clerical  men  (that  is  the  trans- 
lator, too,  no  doubt),  and  of  all  enemies  of  the  Republic  in  general. 
Zola's  last  filthy  novel  came  out  in  the  Gaulois.'"  Really  that  is  a. 
very  neat  way  of  letting  your  ex-friend  know  how  highly  you. 
think  of  his  sincerity.  M.  Reinach  pays  a  high  compliment  to  the 
ability  of  M.  Louis  Veuillot,  and  something  that  is  almost  a  com- 
pliment to  the  wit  of  the  Duke  de  Broglie.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  there  is  one  name  well  known  in  French  journalism  which  is- 
conspicuously  absent  from  the  article  of  M.  Reinach — the  name  of 
Henri  Rochefort.  There  is  a  section  of  his  article  devoted  to  the- 
"  Intransigeant  "  papers,  but  it  keeps  to  generalities,  and  makes  & 
fairly  successful  attempt  to  be  contemptuous  about  the  continual 
personal  attacks  made  on  "  our  illustrious  friend."  Perhaps  the- 
malice  of  M.  Reinach  is  nowhere  so  conspicuous  as  in  his  defence 
of  M.  Herve"  against  M.  Herve's  friends.  He  praises  the  editor  of 
Le  Soleil  with  that  kind  of  praise  which  comes  so  readily  to  the 
man  who  is  trying  to  annoy  a  third  party,  and  then  asks  how  it 
comes  that  M.  Herve"  remains  editor  of  Le  Soleil,  and  nothing 
more.  The  question  is  itself  worth  pages  of  comment  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  French  press. 

The  paper  for  which  M.  Reinach  has  the  most  pleasant  things  to' 
say  is  the  famous  Journal  rles  Debats,  which,  if  not  the  doyen  of  the 
French  press,  is  certainly  the  first  of  Parisian  newspapers  in  every- 
thing but  age.  A  paper  which  has  contrived  to  exist  more  or  less  con- 
tinuously from  the  first  days  of  the  Revolution,  and  to  live  through 
the  reign  of  Napoleon  with  sufficient  distinction  to  secure  a  mention, 
in  M.  Lanfrey's  history,  where  there  is  so  little  to  be  said  about  litera- 
ture, is  certainly  to  be  spoken  of  with  honour,  even  if  it  had  not. 
been  associated  with  the  names  of  more  men  of  distinction  than 
any  other  periodical  in  Europe,  except  its  fellow-countryman  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  M.  Reinach,  who  takes  oft'  his  hat  to. 
the  Gazette  de  France  with  ironical  politeness,  would  have  been 
courteous  to  the  Debats  even  if  it  had  remained  Orleanist.  As  it 
is,  he  is  enthusiastic.  Even  the  laudation  of  "  our  illustrious; 
friend "  pales  beside  the  praise  of  M.  John  Lemoinne,  than, 
whom  there  is  not  "in  all  Paris  a  single  writer  who  is  more  witty,, 
more  elegant,  and  patriotic."  To  all  of  which  we  have  nothing  to  say. 
M.  Reinach  knows  his  Paris  far  better  than  we  do;  but  the  name- 
of  the  editor  of  the  Debats  suggests  two  questions.  First,  how 
would  one  of  M.  Lemoinne's  articles  look  in  English — we  do  not 
mean  the  jargon  in  which  they  appear  in  the  telegrams,  but  in. 
such  English  as  is  written  in  three  or  four  London  papers? 
Secondly,  if  they  had  been  written  for  English  papers,  under  the- 
usual  conditions  of  English  journalism,  would  M.  John  Lemoinne 
be  the  famous  man  he  is  ?  In  the  proper  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions lies,  perhaps,  the  exact  definition  of  the  difference  between 
English  and  French  journalism,  and  also  a  satisfactory  decision  as 
to  their  respective  merits.  M.  Reinach  declines  to  discuss  the 
latter  question,  and  we  think  his  conduct  so  wise  that  we  shall 
imitate  it.  We  could  give  an  answer  to  the  former,  but  we  have- 
so  much  regard  for  M.  Reinach's  friend  that  we  shall  abstain.  In 
respect  to  the  Deux  Mondes,  which  is  always  more  or  less  to  be 
associated  with  the  Debats,  M.  Reinach  is  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  it  stands  where  it  did  ;  and  we  agree  with  him.  "  La  Revue 
de  M.  Buloz  "  is  not  what  it  was,  no  doubt — it  has  fallen  from  its 
old  level ;  but  in  literary  matters  all  French  journalism  has  fallen 
with  it — the  relative  positions  are  just  what  they  were.  In  dis- 
posing of  some  of  the  smaller  papers  M.  Reinacli  makes  what  we 
cannot  help  thinking  some  very  curious  criticisms,  of  which  the 
most  remarkable  is  this : — "  Le  Journal  Amusant,  with  its  sketches 
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by  Grevin,  will  in  a  hundred  years  be  highly  valued  as  a  history 
of  Paris  of  our  day."  If  a  hundred  years  hence  people  trust  to 
the  sketches  of  Le  Journal  Amusant,  they  will  form  some  very- 
curious  opinions  as  to  the  monotonous  personal  appearance  of  the 
Parisians  of  to-day.  La  Vie  Parisienne^l.  Reinach  thinks,  "  is  de- 
cidedly on  the  wane  " — by  which,  we  suppose,  it  is  meant  that  the 
long-suffering  Parisian  public  are  at  last  getting  tired  of  seeing 
the  same  remarkably  fat  young  woman  in  the  same  attitudes  week 
after  week.  There  is  one  paper  to  which  M.  Reinach  refers,  which 
we  should  greatly  like  to  see  properly  taken  in  hand  by  an  English 
critic  who  thoroughly  understood  France.  Perhaps  such  a  one 
would  make  us  understand  how  the  French  contrive  to  reconcile 
a  love  of  the  hardest,  coarsest,  and  most  shameless  tittle-tattle 
talked  anywhere  in  Europe  with  the  kind  of  would-be  religious 
gush  which  we  associate  with  the  Easter  articles  of  the  Daibj 
Telegraph.  We  have  both  things,  it  is  true,  but  we  have  them 
apart — the  peculiarity  of  the  Frenchman  is  that  he  seems  to  like 
them  together.  With  M.  Reinach's  literary  criticisms  we  do  not 
propose  to  meddle,  except  in  one  case,  and  that  because  it  has 
pleased  the  French  writer  to  make  free  with  the  names  of  two 
English  men  of  letters.  In  naming  the  principal  writers  in 
L'Evenement,  M.  Reinach  thinks  it  well  just  to  end  up  his 
paragraph  neatly  by  calling  M.  Aurelien  Scholl  "  the  Chamfort 
of  the  nineteenth  century ;  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  the  French  Sterne 
and  Addison  rolled  into  one."  But  we  do  not  prefer  it.  It  is 
Dot  our  business  to  defend  the  memory  of  Chamfort,  though  we 
think  the  comparison  here  made  would  have  set  him  reflecting 
again  on  the  nature  of  literary  fame.  To  the  other  comparison 
we  object  vehemently.  We  have  no  wish  to  fail  to  give  M. 
Aurelien  Scholl  his  due  ;  but  we  think  we  can  do  that  a  long  way 
short  of  comparing  him  to  Sterne  and  Addison  combined. 


THE  BIRMINGHAM  MUSICAL  FESTIVAL. 


THE  planning  of  a  provincial  festival  is  one  of  the  most  per- 
plexing of  modern  social  difficulties.  It  was  very  easy  in 
former  times  to  bring  the  regular  first-rate  stock  pieces  home  to 
people  iu  the  country  who  had  no  other  opportunities  of  hearing 
fairly  good  music  even  fairly  performed  on  a  large  scale  ;  but  now 
that  the  audiences  are  in  great  part  composed  of  the  same  persons 
as  are  seen  at  most  of  the  best  concerts  in  London,  and  that  the 
general  diffusion  of  music  throughout  the  country  makes  even  a 
rural  population  a  little  critical  of  execution,  it  must  be  a  most 
trying  position  for  an  earnest-minded  manager  to  provide  the  in- 
evitable stars,  at  the  rate  of  about  a  guinea  a  bar ;  to  catch  the 
great  mass  of  the  vulgar;  to  satisfy  the. classicists  of  the  district 
with  the  usual  performance  of  the  work  they  know  by  heart ;  to 
attract  the  modern  Athenians  and  enhance  prestige  with  novelty ; 
above  ail,  to  secure  sufficient  rehearsing  even  to  get  right  through 
without  some  palpable  disaster ;  and  yet  to  have  something  solid 
left  to  hand  over  to  a  local  charity.  In  most  cases  the  difficulty 
is  compromised  by  making  the  rehearsals  a  sort  of  scrimmage  of  a 
couple  of  days  or  so,  through  which,  when  everybody  has  his 
nerves  and  his  head  completely  disorganized,  there  happen  many 
terribly  anxious  moments,  and  much  blame  is  often  attributed 
where  nothing  but  honour  is  rightly  due.  Birmingham  seems,  in 
one  respect,  almost  overweighted  with  responsibilities.  No  place 
out  of  London  has  such  a  reputation  for  first  performances  of 
works  that  have  a  certain  solid  artistic  value,  and  nowhere  is 
criticism  more  unsparing.  However,  such  is  the  courage  and 
public  spirit  of  those  who  sacrifice  their  time  and  ease  for  the 
honour  of  their  country,  that  they  not  only  provide  an  average 
of  nearly  two  new  works  a  day — one  of  them,  in  the  public  eye, 
of  the  very  highest  importance — but  also  are  determined  that  the 
opportunities  shall  be  really  adequate  even  to  the  fastidious 
and  difficult  temper  of  the  composers  themselves.  And,  if  the 
festival  was  honoured  for  nothing  else,  it  would  be  memorable  for 
a  positively  new  departure  in  that  respect  which  is  peculiarly 
difficult  to  achieve,  and  is  yet,  in  the  eyes  of  real  musicians,  a 
positive  necessity  to  save  such  occasion  from  being  anything 
else  in  reality  than  an  artistic  imposture.  They  secure  the 
best  band  to  be  found  in  the  country,  and  make  it  very  much 
bigger  than  usual ;  they  provide  a  local  chorus  of  really  superb 
tone,  trained  by  Mr.  Stockley  ;  they  secure  stars,  accommodate 
composers,  and  yet  add  opportunities  of  rehearsing  on  such  a 
liberal  scale  that  a  critic  need  have  no  scruple  to  judge  things 
from  the  same  point  of  view  that  he  would  adopt  at  a  pro- 
minent London  performance.  This  must  be  confessed  to  be  almost 
a  triumph  of  management ;  and  though  other  festivals  with  less 
available  resources  of  space  for  audience  and  less  practice  in  ad- 
ministration may  not  be  able  to  compete  with  Birmingham,  still 
the  force  of  example  must  tell  beneficially,  and  by  degrees  the 
miserable  anxieties  af  unrehearsed  performances  will  be  things  of 
the  past. 

There  is  of  course  a  singular  fitness  in  reproducing  the  Elijah 
at  Birmingham.  It  is  so  far  the  chief  jewel  in  the  crown  of 
works  specially  associated  with  its  name.  The  performance  cannot 
help  being  good.  Every  one  has  a  sort  of  personal  and  peculiar 
interest,  even  a  touch  of  patriotic  feeling  about  it.  But  when  it 
has  been  said  that  the  tone  and  vigour  of  the  chorus  is  supreme, 
and  that  all  the  band  must  know  it  by  heart;  and  that  the  singers, 
with  exception  of  such  as  are  not  quite  habituated  t*  the 


oratorio  style,  were  as  good  as  their  best  friends  could  wish 
them  to  be,  there  seems  no  need  further  to  refurbish  worn- 
out  phrases.  The  crowd  of  novelties  and  pseudo- novelties  supply 
quite  enough  matter  for  consideration.  The  first  of  these  brought 
forward  is  the  Graziella  of  Sir  Julius  Benedict.  This  work 
appears  not  to  have  been  entirely  composed  for  the  Birming- 
I  ham  people  alone,  but  the  honour  of  producing  it  in  its  lately 
I  finished  condition  is  decidedly  theirs.  The  veteran  composer  has, 
in  the  present  case,  to  deal  witli  the  typical  written-to-order  dra- 
matic cantata,  than  which  nothing  more  dreary  as  a  rule  exists  in 
I  the  rauge  of  so-called  art.  Commonplace  phraseology,  threadbare 
situations,  stiff  dummy  figures,  and  the  irksome  conventionalisms 
of  the  most  artificial  type  of  Italian  stage  piece,  is  what  an  un- 
fortunate composer  has  to  try  and  persuade  himself  to  be  poetic, 
and  to  infuse  some  appearance  of  life  into.  Sir  Julius's  long  ex- 
perience has  stood  him  in  good  stead.  His  sureness  in  dealing 
with  his  orchestra  often  provides  very  attractive  effects,  and  an 
element  of  certainty  in  technical  things  is  always,  to  some  extent, 
comforting.  Further,  his  experience  of  the  actual  business  of 
making  and  distributing  his  climaxes,  and  laying  out  the  principal 
outlines  of  a  large  work  of  dramatic  import  without  altogether 
giving  up  due  consideration  for  workmanlike  finish  and  vivacity  of 
detail,  serves  him  in  most  conspicuous  stead.  The  first  half  of  the 
work  is  decidedly  the  best.  The  orchestration  of  the  opening,  for 
instance,  is  very  pleasant  and  musical,  and  the  earlier  portion  of 
the  first  chorus,  though  rather  after  the  manner  of  a  part  song, 
sounds  solid  and  agreeable ;  and  much  of  the  orchestral  accom- 
paniment and  ornamentation  is  surprisingly  fluent  and  vivacious. 
Not  least  surprising  is  the  remarkable  lightness  and  gaiety,  and 
even  youthfulness,  still  surviving  in  the  pupil  and  friend  of  Weber; 
and  yet  more,  the  strong  traces  of  character  and  general  influence  of 
that  master,  specially  on  his  brilliant  and  sparkling  side.  The  scena 
of  the  shipwreck  is  effective  as  a  dramatic  climax,  and  there 
are  passages  of  considerable  attractiveness  here  and  there,  which 
are  the  more  surprising  when  one  reads  the  words  they  have  to  be 
combined  with.  There  is  naturally  a  certain  amount  of  posturing 
and  figuring  all  about  nothing ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how,  under 
the  circumstances,  it  could  have  been  avoided.  Probably  the  best 
number  musically  is  the  trio,  "  Think  of  me  sometimes,"  between 
Graziella  and  her  two  lovers.  It  contains  a  considerable  quantity 
of  careful  and  well-devised  matter  in  the  accompaniment,  and 
most  praiseworthy  force  and  masterly  writing  for  the  three  voices, 
which  is  enough  to  show  that  the  hand  of  the  composer  has  not 
lost  its  cunning,  nor  his  spirit  the  energy  to  face  the  labour  of  con- 
centration of  mind  aud  honest  careful  thought.  The  work  as  a 
whole  was  very  well  received,  and  two  numbers  met  with  special 
favour,  one  chiefly  owing  to  the  admirable  singing  of  Mr.  Lloyd. 
The  next  most  important  item  which  is  approximately  new  is  the 
suite  called  "  The  Language  of  Flowers  "  by  Mr.  Cowen.  This 
work  has  been  several  times  heard  in  London,  but  it  cannot  be 
passed  by  without  a  tribute  of  praise.  Several  of  the  numbers  are 
extraordinarily  pretty,  and  not  only  that,  but  the  treatment  of  the 
orchestra  is  so  happy  and  so  sure  and  telling  as  to  amount  almost 
to  virtuosity,  notwithstanding  the  small  scale  on  which  the  move- 
ments are  cast.  In  one  or  two  numbers,  as,  for  instance,  the 
first,  called  "  Innocence,"  or  the  "  Daisy,"  the  unusual  number 
of  strings  affected  the  light  delicacy  of  the  idea  a  little  un- 
favourably, but  it  nevertheless  told  its  story  with  great  effect. 
As  at  its  previous  performance  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  the 
prettiness  and  grace  of  No.  5,  '•'  The  Yellow  Jasmine,"  took 
the  fancy  of  the  audience  mo3t,  and  was  repeated.  In  almost 
all  of  them  the  facture  is  as  good  as  the  ideas  are  clear  and 
intelligible ;  and  the  whole,  as  a  group  of  little  delicate  and 
finished  movements,  must  be  pronounced  in  every  way  most  suc- 
cessful, and  will  probably  be  frequently  heard.  The  most  marked 
success  of  the  evening  was  Miss  Anna  Williams's  performance  of 
the  big  scena  from  Weber's  Oberon,  "  Ocean,  thou  mighty 
monster !  "  She  was  in  superb  voice,  and  took  the  house  by  storm 
by  some  really  remarkable  singing. 

The  second  morning  performance  consisted  of  M.  Gounod's  new 
oratorio  The  Redemption,  which  has  long  been  anticipated  with  very 
much  interest  and  curiosity.  It  is  evidently  a  work  on  which  the 
composer  has  expended  long  and  earnest  thought,  and  represents 
his  deepest  feelings  011  the  central  religious  idea  of  Christianity, 
taken  more  directly  and  with  less  poetic  implication  and  human 
elaboration  than  Wagner's  Parsifal,  but  making  in  some  respects 
a  fair  counterpart  to  that  work  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
French  theatre.  Its  greatest  importance  lies  in  its  being  an 
attempt  to  open  an  entirely  new  line  in  oratorio ;  and  nothing 
could  be  more  conclusive,  as  illustrating  the  changes  of  thought 
which  seem  to  be  everywhere  in  the  air  in  relation  to  music,  than 
the  continuity  and  absence  of  formal  divisions,  and  the  use  of 
harmonic  effects  and  various  features  which  amount  really  to 
"  Leit  Motiven"  throughout.  The  scope  of  the  work  takes  in  the 
whole  subject,  from  the  Chaos  and  the  Fall  of  Man  in  the  Pro- 
logue down  to  the  Pentecost  and  the  state  of  man  after  the 
Ascension  ;  and  the  treatment  of  the  subject  is  decidedly  poetical 
and  interesting.  The  broad  outlines  of  his  principles  are  patent 
enough,  and  are  singularly  consonant  with  some  of  Wagner's 
theories,  though  the  matter  is,  of  course,  M.  Gounod's  own.  Most 
of  the  actual  musical  expression  is  given  to  the  orchestra ;  but, 
instead  of  the  vigorous  declamation  which  Wagner  adopts,  he 
makes  use  of  a  kind  of  intonation  in  monotone,  similar,  though 
more  varied,  to  the  practice  in  Church  services.  This,  of  course, 
imparts  a  certain  ecclesiastical  effect  to  the  whole,  which 
is  not  necessarily  religious,  but  may  be  easily  mistaken  as 
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such.  There  are  occasional  passages  of  recitative  after  the  fami- 
liar manner,  and  one  or  two  divisions  which  stand  out  with 
sufficient  distinction  to  resemble  the  old  divisions  of  complete  airs 
and  choruses ;  but  as  a  rule  the  object  of  the  composer  is  evidently 
to  let  the  poetic  vein  run  unchecked  through  one  situation  and 
another  without  aiming  at  distinct  and  balanced  completeness  in 
each  several  paragraph.  Equally  conspicuous  for  their  absence  are 
the  familiar  traits  of  scholarly  choral  writing.  The  greater  por- 
tion of  the  work  for  the  chorus  is  either  in  unison  or  in  the  form 
of  a  chorale  ;  there  is  one  short  outbreak  of  a  fugal  entry  in  the  last 
chorus,  but  it  goes  no  further  than  the  complete  set  of  answers  for 
four  parts,  and  then  resumes  the  theatrical  style  of  lumping  chords 
together  in  simple  succession.  In  fact,  the  whole  principle  of 
treatment  is  essentially  dramatic,  with  a  certain  savour  of  the 
theatrical  associations  of  a  special  branch  of  ecclesiasticism  highly 
suge-estive  of  incense.  Musically  speaking,  the  finest  part  of  the 
work  is  the  first.  The  Prologue  is  every  way  poetically  sug- 
gestive, and  the  actual  souud  of  the  orchestral  effects  in  the  Crea- 
tion superb.  Then  the  strongest  thing  in  the  whole  work  is  the 
March  to  Calvary,  which  was  written  nearly  sixteen  years  ago. 
Some  of  the  figures  in  this  are  really  fine,  and  though  some  also 
are  absolutely  trivial  and  vulgar,  the  sum  total  is  very  impressive 
as  a  work  of  real  power.  The  most  valuable  piece  of  music  in  the 
whole  oratorio  is  the  choral  part  of  this  march,  in  which  the 
"  Vexilla  regis  "  is  introduced,  at  one  time  with  some  beautifully 
free  and  expressive  polyphonic  writing  for  the  orchestra,  and  at 
another  witii  all  the  chief  figures  of  the  march.  After  this,  one  of 
the  most  successful  pieces  of  musical  scene-painting  is  the  Earth- 
quake, in  which  the  ominous  premonitions  of  deep  rumblings  in 
the  earth,  and  the  heavy  oppressiveness  of  the  air,  is  suggested 
with  very  telling  effect.  The  second  part  begins  very  well  with  a 
simple  and  massive  chorus  by  the  "  Prophetic  Choir,"  in  which 
the  somewhat  theatrical  device  of  posting  pairs  of  trumpets 
at  the  highest  point  available  behind  the  chorus,  as  though  in 
two  stage  towers,  makes  a  great  effect  upon  the  audience.  The 
rest  of  the  second  part  is  the  worst  portion  of  the  work. 
The  music  illustrating  the  holy  women  at  the  sepulchre  is  trivial 
and  inappropriate,  and  equally  poor  is  the  later  music  illus- 
trating "  the  holy  women  before  the  apostles."  The  soprano  solo 
and  chorus,  "  Erom  thy  love  as  a  father,",  which  follows  is  attrac- 
tive, and  was  most  superbly  sung  by  Mme.  Albani ;  and  the 
final  chorus  of  this  part,  "  Unfold,  unfold,  ye  portals  everlasting," 
is  very  effective;  but  it  approaches  rather  near  to  commonplace 
at  times,  and  in  no'case  is  there  so  much  real  musical  stuff  in  this 
division  of  the  woik  as  in  the  first  part.  The  third  act,  relating  to 
the  condition  of  man  after  the  Ascension,  begins  with  the 
Pentecost.  In  the  opening  passage  for  orchestra  the  tune  of 
"  Be  thou  faithful  unto  death,"  from  Mendelssohn's  St.  Paul,  is 
introduced,  and  the  rest  of  the  division  is  in  a  similarly  suave  and 
quiet  manner.  The  soprano  solo,  "  Over  the  barren  wastes,"  is 
very  attractive  and  characteristic  of  the  composer  in  moments 
when  a  clear  and  decisive  figure  well  worked  takes  the  place  of  the 
wandering  unfigured  harmonies  to  which  he  seems  almost  over- 
prone.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  work,  as  in  the  Hymn  of  the 
Apostles,  the  composer  seems  to  have  made  a  decided  point  of 
using  free  and  simple  tune  passages,  chiefly  in  unison,  in  prefer- 
ence to  any  choral  elaboration,  and  in  so  much  as  there  is  breadth 
and  swing  about  them,  the  fact  that  such  practices  are  rather  a 
cheap  way  of  getting  hold  of  an  audience  is  the  less  to  be 
condemned. 

As  a  whole  the  work,  though  written  at  intervals  of  some 
distance  from  one  another,  is  consistent  and  consecutive,  and 
the  poetic  vein  of  thought  which  underlies  it  all  leads  clearly  and 
directly  from  beginning  to  end.  The  system  adopted  is  most  highly 
to  be  commended  in  its  broad  outlines,  and  may  really 
lead  to  something  in  the  way  of  fresh  work  of  the  oratorio  order, 
which  will  be  the  better  for  moderating  some  of  the  purely 
theatrical  elements,  which  can  hardly  be  accepted  as  pure  and 
appropriate  even  by  the  least  squeamish  of  real  lovers  of  music. 
M.  Gounod,  however,  carries  off  such  slight  drawbacks  more 
successfully  than  most  people  would — partly  because  this  element 
is  evidently  deeply  engrained  in  his  nature  and  forms  an  important 
element  in  his  ways  at  looking  at  things.  The  work,  as  a  whole, 
is  one  of  his  most  important  achievements.  From  his  special  point 
of  view  the  art  is  masterly,  the  use  of  the  orchestra  quite 
superb,  and  always  rich  and  full,  equally  in  soft  passages  as  in  the 
most  powerful  masses  of  sound.  Apart  from  the  frequent  monotone, 
the  solo  vocal  portions  are  most  agreeable,  and  the  choral  writing, 
though  unusually  simple,  is  always  telling  and  fine  in  effect.  The 
impression  conveyed  is  genuine  and  strong,  and  essentially  that  of 
a  man  in  earnest ;  and  however  the  point  of  view  may  at  times 
seem  open  to  criticism,  the  earnestness  is  of  supreme  importance, 
and  would  counterbalance  many  more  deficiencies  than  are  to  be 
found  in  M.  Gounod's  Redemption. 


ENGLAND  AND  AUSTRALIA  AT  THE  OVAL. 

SOME  little  while  ago  a  well-known  writer,  discussing  the 
alleged  deterioration  of  our  breed  of  racehorses,  declared  that 
had  a  Derby  winner  been  beaten  over  a  Cup  course  by  a  donkey, 
Admiral  Rous,  in  his  magnificent  optimism,  would  have  at- 
tributed it  "  not  to  any  degradation  of  our  actual  runners,  but 
rather  to  a  sudden  and  miraculous  improvement  in  the  risino- 
generation  of  asses."    May  we  lay  such  unction  to  our  cricketing 


souls  ?  A  glance  at  the  score  of  the  match  recently  fought  out 
!  on  the  Surrey  ground  between  England  and  Australia  must,  we 
fear,  dispel  the  soft  illusion.  The  Australians  scored  63  and 
'  122  in  their  respective  ventures — certainly  not  a  very  mira- 
culous result,  even  allowing  for  the  bad  wicket  and  the  good 
bowling.  The  Englishmen  made  a  total  of  101  in  their  first 
innings,  and  had,  therefore,  but  85  to  make  to  win  the  match 
when  Dr.  Grace  and  Mr.  Hornby  went  to  the  wickets  at 
a  quarter  to  four  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  Of  these  run3  53 
were  made  when  the  fourth  wicket  fell ;  it  was  left,  there- 
fore, for  Mr.  Lucas,  Mr.  Alfred  Lyttelton,  Mr.  C.  T.  Studd,  Mr. 
A.  G.  Steel,  Barnes,  Read,  and  Peate  to  accomplish  the  not 
stupendous  task  of  scoring  32  runs — that  is  to  say,  not  five  runs 
apiece.  They  could  not  do  it.  No  doubt  the  bowling  and  fielding 
were  very  good,  and  the  wicket  was  very  bad.  Bad  all  through 
the  match,  save  for  the  first  half  hour  or  so  of  Tuesday's  play, 
when  it  was  certainly  in  favour  of  the  batsmen,  it  was  probably 
at  its  very  worst  during  the  second  innings  of  the  English- 
men. But  good  bowling  and  fielding  and  a  bad  wicket  will 
hardly  suffice  to  account  for  the  miserable  collapse  of  so  com- 
plete an  Eleven.  Hardly  even  will  the  proverbial  uncertainty 
of  cricket  suffice.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt — unquestionably 
there  was  no  doubt  among  the  spectators — that  more  than  one  of 
our  players  lost  their  nerve  at  the  supreme  crisis  of  the 
game ;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  worse  they  played  the 
better  played  their  opponents.  It  is  a  well-known  axiom  among 
cricketers  that  it  is  easier  to  save  runs  than  to  make  them  ;  and 
never  before,  perhaps — not  even  in  that  memorable  University 
match  in  1S70,  when  the  last  three  Oxford  wickets  were  unequal 
to  the  task  of  three  runs — has  this  been  so  clearly  shown.  No  one 
will  deny — probably  not  even  the  victors  themselves,  when  the  first 
infatuation  of  victory  is  over — that,  had  every  man  in  the  two 
Elevens  played  his  best,  the  Englishmen  should  have  won,  and 
won  with  sufficient  ease.  But  at  the  supreme  moment  the  Aus- 
tralians played  their  best,  and  the  Englishmen  played  their  worst. 
Were  the  match  to  be  fought  over  again,  possibly  the  positions 
■  might  be  reversed,  and  the  Australians  might  be  found  failing  at 
the  pinch,  even  as  the  Englishmen  failed  on  Tuesday.  One  may 
doubt,  moreover,  whether  it  was  good  policy  to  leave  so  weighty 
a  burden  in  the  hands  of  so  dubious  a  batsman  as  Peate.  He  has 
'  made  runs,  no  doubt,  more  than  once,  when  not  expected  to  do  so; 
but  to  rely  on  him  to  do  so  seemed  scarcely  wise.  Of  course,  with 
so  small  a  score  to  wipe  off,  Mr.  Hornby  naturally  thought  to  win 
j  the  match  by  as  many  wickets  as  possible.  But  when  he  found 
J  how  matters  were  going,  it  might  perhaps  have  been  more  judi- 
I  cious  to  have  sent  Peate  in  earlier,  when  his  run3,  had  he  made 
any,  would  have  been  equally  useful,  and  bis  collapse  would  have 
been  less  vital.  However,  one  hardly  likes  to  set  one's  judgment 
against  Mr.  Hornby's,  who  should  certainly  know  by  this  time  how 
to  manage  a  cricket-match,  if  any  one  should.  And,  moreover,  how 
idle  now  is  all  such  speculation  !  The  bare  fact  remains  that  the 
chosen  Eleven  of  England  lost  a  match  that  they  ought  to  have 
won,  and  lost  it  through  a  want  of  that  most  useful  item  in  the 
perfect  cricketer's  equipment — through  a  want  of  nerve. 

Though  equally  idle  now,  it  is  at  least  permissible  to  wish  that 
the  match  could  have  been  played  on  a  better  wicket.  Whatever 
the  result,  such  conditions  would  at  any  rate  have  allowed  the  two 
Elevens,  so  far  as  the  batting  was  concerned,  to  show  their  quality 
more  truly.  That  forty  such  wickets  should  have  been  lowered 
for  but  343  runs  scored  from  the  bat — an  average  of  little  more 
than  8  runs  a  wicket — shows  that  there  must  be  something  very 
rotten  in  the  state  of  Kennington  Oval.  And,  indeed,  that  once 
famous  ground  seems  quite  to  have  lost  the  virtue  it  bore  in  the 
halcyon  days  of  Surrey,  when  Mi'.  Frederick  Miller  was  wont  to 
lead  to  perpetual  victory  the  finest  county  Eleven  England  ever 
saw.  Against  such  stress  of  nature  as  ground-keepers  have 
had  to  contend  with  for  so  many  seasons  past,  no  art  could 
well  hope  to  stand ;  under  such  skies  as  have  frowned  upon 
j  our  cricketers  for  a  time  now  to  which  the  memory  of  man 
seems  beginning  to  run  not  to  the  contrary,  the  best-prepared 
and  best-cared-for  ground  could  hardly  fail  of  becoming,  as  Mr. 
Mantalini  foresaw  himself  becoming,  "  demd  moist  and  unpleasant." 
But  certainly,  from  some  cause  or  other,  the  ground  in  St.  John's 
Wood  has  suffered  less  than  the  ground  at  Keunington.  At  the 
latter  place  complaints  of  bad  wickets,  or  of  wickets  that  could 
stand  at  most  but  a  day's  wear  and  tear,  have  been  rife  all  through 
the  season.  Is  it  defective  drainage  ?  or  is  it,  as  some  seem  to 
suspect,  the  injudicious  use  of  too  heavy  a  roller,  which  nips  the 
young  grass  in  its  prime,  and  crushes  the  ground  into  a  pulp  ? 
Whatever  the  cause,  the  Surrey  Committee  will  do  well  to  look 
to  it  before  next  season,  and  no  doubt  they  will. 

Turning  to  the  consideration  of  the  match  itself,  there  is  really 
but  little  to  be  said.  The  interest  practically  centred  in  the  last 
half-hour's  play.  A  day  sufficed  for  an  innings  on  either  side. 
From  the  very  first  it  was  clearly  to  be  a  bowler's  match. 
Peate,  Barlow,  and  Spofforth  were  irresistible.  The  two  former 
sent  down  24  and  22  maiden  overs  respectively  out  of  38  and  31 
bowled,  Peate  taking  4  wickets  and  Barlow  5 ;  while  out  of 
Spofforth's  36  overs  18  were  maiden,  7  wickets  falling  to  his  share 
for  47  runs.  For  the  Australians  Murdoch  played  with  his  usual 
patience  for  13,  and  Blackham  and  Garrett  hit  not  very  brilliantly 
!  for  17  and  10  respectively.  On  the  English  side  Ulyett  was  the 
highest  scorer  with  26  runs,  somewhat  unsteadily  got;  Read,  the 
young  Surrey  player — too  young,  as  not  a  few  thought,  for  so 
momentous  a  struggle — carried  out  his  bat  for  19,  in  which  were 
some  tine  leg  hits ;  Mr.  Steel  played  prettily  and  quickly,  as  he 
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always  does,  for  14;  Barlow  put  together  11  in  his  wonted  style, 
which,  though  neither  pretty  nor  quick,  is  woudrous  effectual ; 
and  Mr.  Lucas  showed  all  his  customary  defence  for  9.  The 
bowling  and  fielding  were  excellent  all  round  ;  and  the  two  wicket- 
keepers,  Mr.  Alfred  Lyttelton  and  Blackhaui,  outdid  each  other. 
But,  on  the  whole,  the  first  day's  play  was  disappointing.  It  was, 
however,  a  question  whether,  in  opposition  to  the  common  law, 
rain  might  not  improve  a  wicket  that  could  by  no  possibility 
become  worse. 

The  question  was  answered  on  Tuesday  morning  by  Massie  and 
Bannerman  in  a  fashion  not  wholly  pleasing  to  the  Englishmen. 
Going  in  with  38  runs  to  the  bad,  they  quickly  wiped  the  balance 
08',  and  put  on  28.  Massie  hit  in  his  usual  hard  and  decisive  style 
for  55,  while  Bannerman  defended  his  wicket.  Massie  was  missed 
once,  and  badly  missed,  when  he  had  made  38,  by  Mr.  Lucas  far 
out  at  loug-off,  the  only  really  bad  bit  of  fielding  in  the  match. 
After  this  the  wicket  resumed  its  old  and  evil  complexion,  its  last 
state,  indeed,  being  even  worse  than  its  first.  Murdoch  scored  29, 
as  few  but  he  could  have  scored  them  in  such  conditions,  before 
he  was  run  out  by  a  marvellous  combination  of  smartness  on  the 
part  of  Messrs.  Hornby,  Studd,  and  Lyttelton.  Jones  was  also 
run  out  in  an  unusual  fashion.  His  partner  had  sent  a  ball  feebly 
to  leg,  which  Mr.  Lyttelton  ran  after  and  returned  to  Mr.  Grace, 
who  had  moved  up  to  the  wicket.  Jones,  supposing  the  ball  to  be 
"  out  of  play,"  as  the  phrase  goes,  in  consequence  of  having  been 
in  the  wicket-keeper's  hands,  and  forgetting  that  for  the  moment 
those  hands  had  ceased  to  keep  the  wicket,  moved  out  of  his 
ground,  whereupon  Mr.  Grace  very  promptly  whipped  the  bails  oil'. 
Jones  did  not  appear  to  approve  of  this  transaction  ;  and,  on  the 
umpire  confirming  it,  certain  foolish  people  openly  expressed  their 
share  in  the  batsman's  sentiments.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
their  objections.  Cricket  has  its  iaws,  like  every  other  human  in- 
vention, and  certainly  that  was  not  the  moment  to  waive  them 
for  any  fantastic  notions  of  courtesy,  in  favour,  moreover,  of 
opponents  who  have  shown  themselves  on  all  occasions  such 
stern  upholders  of  the  letter  of  the  game.  But,  indeed,  seeing  that 
cricket  is  regarded  as  the  peculiar  pastime  of  the  English  people, 
it  is  astonishing  how  ignorant  of  its  rules  many  of  them  appear  to 
he.  With  the  exception  of  Murdoch's  and  Massie's  scores,  and  a 
laborious  13  from  Bannerman,  the  batting  was  as  ineffectual  as 
before.  Barlow  took  no  wickets,  but  Peate  was  again  successful, 
though  a  good  deal  hit  about  early  in  the  innings,  and  Mr.  Steel 
and  Barnes  also  bowled  well.  The  fielding  was  not  quite  so  clean 
as  on  Monday,  but  the  state  of  the  ground,  no  doubt,  made  it  a 
more  difficult  matter  ;  Mr.  Lyttelton,  however,  at  the  wicket  even 
surpassed  himself. 

With  only  85  runs  to  get,  with  the  best  batsmen  in  England  to 
get  them,  and  making  every  allowance  for  the  possibilities  of  cricket, 
one  was  surely  justified  in  thinking  the  game  as  good  as  won. 
Messrs.  Grace  and  Hornby  started  to  win  it.  Spofforth  clean 
bowled  the  latter  when  1 5  only  had  been  made,  and  with  the  very 
next  ball  sent  Barlow  back — an  ominous  beginning.  However, 
Ulyett  helped  the  Doctor  to  raise  the  score  to  51,  when  he  was 
snapped  up  with  marvellous  quickness  at  the  wicket.  Mr.  Lucas 
followed — two  of  the  safest  bats  in  England  at  the  wickets,  five 
scarcely  less  good  to  follow,  and  only  34  runs  to  make.  With 
the  addition  of  only  2,  however,  tbe  great  "  W.  G."  retired, 
easily  caught  by  Bannerman  from  a  poor  hit  to  mid-otf.  He 
had  made  32,  and  made  them  well.  Mr.  Lyttelton  was  the 
next  comer,  and  again  the  hopes  of  England,  that  had  begun 
to  falter,  rose,  as  these  two  fine  Cambridge  players  were  seen 
presenting  a  dauntless  front  to  Spofforth,  who  had  changed  to 
the  pavilion  end,  and  Boyle.  Tiie  bowling  was  very  straight, 
the  wicket  very  difficult,  the  fielding  marvellously  close  and 
quick ;  but  the  batsmen  seemed  equal  to  the  occasion.  At 
length  a  breaking  ball  from  Spofforth  found  its  way  into  Mr. 
Lyttelton's  wicket,  and  five  were  down  for  66  runs — only  19  more 
runs  wanted,  and  Mr.  Steel  and  Mr.  Studd,  Barnes  and  Bead  to 
make  them.  Mr.  Steel  came  in,  and,  alas !  Mr.  Steel  went  out, 
feebly  returning  into  the  bowler's  hands  an  overpitched  ball  that 
on  any  other  occasion  he  would  infallibly  have  treated  as  it 
deserved  ;  while  Read,  who  followed  him,  was  clean  bowled  by 
the  second  ball  he  received.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Lucas  had  cut  Boyle 
for  4;  Barnes,  who  succeeded  Bead,  drove  the  other  bowler  for  2, 
and  3  byes  were  run.  Then  came  the  crowning  disaster.  Mr. 
Lucas  played  a  ball  from  Spofforth  on  to  his  wicket,  and  imme- 
diately alter  Barnes  was  caught  at  point  olf  a  ball  which  rose  so 
quickly  and  so  high  that  he  could  not  get  out  of  its  way — perhaps 
the  only  piece  of  sheer  ill-luck  in  this  lamentable  tale.  Then  came 
Peate ;  10  runs  still  wanted,  and  only  he  ana  Mr.  Studd,  who 
had  not  yet  received  a  ball,  were  left  to  depend  on.  The  last  comer 
scooped  his  first  ball  round  to  leg  for  2,  but  the  next  from  Boyle 
settled  him,  and  the  match  was  won  for  Australia  by  7  runs.  The 
excitement  for  the  last  half-hour  had  been  at  fever-heat; 
but  at  the  close  every  man  on  the  ground  might  have  been  an 
Australian  born  and  bred  to  judge  by  the  honours  the  winners  re- 
ceived as  they  made  their  way  off  the  ground.  On  English 
cricket-fields  all  partisanship  dies  out  in  the  presence  of  a  victory 
so  bravely  won,  and  as  they  listened  to  the  cheers  renewed  agaiu 
and  again  from  the  thousands  who  swarmed  up  to  the  pavilion, 
the  Australians  must  have  been  hard  to  please  if  they  were  not 
satisfied. 


I 
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EBERS'S  EGYPT. — VOL.  II.* 

TIIE  second  volume  of  Herr  Ebers's  work  consists  of  two 
parts.  The  first  contains  a  sketch  of  Egyptian  history  during 
the  present  century,  including  an  account  of  "  the  Resurrection  of 
the  Antiquities  of  Ejrypt,"  and  a  description  of  life  iu  Cairo 
at  the  present  day  ;  while  the  second  deals  almost  entirely  with 
the  ancient  monuments  of  Upper  Egypt.  The  standard  of 
excellence  reached  in  the  first  volume  is  maintained  in  the  second, 
but  the  earlier  chapters  are  still  more  disfigured  by  fulsome 
flattery  of  the  reigning  dynasty,  and  especially  of  Ismail,  who 
was  on  the  throne  when  the  book  was  written.  It  is,  indeed, 
I  admitted  in  the  high-flown  preface,  which  was  written  shortly 
after  Ismail's  deposition,  that  "  this  hapless  fate  has  not  fallen 
on  an  innocent  man";  but  Herr  Ebers  asserts  that  in  Ismail's 
reign  "  forced  labour  was,  at  least  nominally,  remitted,  and 
actually  claimed  with  much  greater  moderation;  slavery  was 
suppressed  with  energy  and  determination."  The  latter  state- 
ment is  simply  a  falsification  of  history.  It  is  true  that  some 
slave-dhows  were  captured  in  the  Red  Sea ;  but  were  the  slaves 
'■  restored  to  their  native  country  ?  and  how  many  were  brought 
into  Egypt  down  the  Nile  ?  The  slave-market  was  no  longer  held 
in  public ;  but  slaves  were  sold  every  week,  and  people  familiar 
with  Cairo — among  them,  we  should  have  thought,  Herr  Ebers 
himself — knew  where  the  sales  were  to  be  witnessed.  Forced 
labour  may  have  been  abolished ;  but  whenever  any  work  was  to 
be  done  for  the  Khedive,  the  fellaheen  were  hired  under  com- 
pulsion and  not  paid,  so  that  Herr  Ebers's  notions  on  this  point 
may  be  set  side  by  side  with  some  recent  explanations  of  the  nature 
of  a  bargain.  It  was  certainly  through  no  fault  of  Ismail's  that 
the  Suez  Canal  was  not  made  by  means  of  forced  labour.  In  the 
preface  Herr  Ebers  says  with  perfect  truth  that  "  young  Egyptians, 
when  transplanted  to  the  capitals  of  our  more  cultivated  countries, 
generally  lose  their  happie9t  natural  gifts,  and  gain  nothing  in 
exchange  but  the  knack  of  chattering  in  a  few  languages,  a  thin 
1  varnish  of  superficial  cultivation,  and  a  taste  for  the  dissipation  and 
j  extravagance  of  our  great  cities."  This  passage  is  written  in  ex- 
planation of  the  superiority  of  Tewbk,  or  Tawfeek,  as  the  trans- 
j  lator  absurdly  writes  the  name,  to  the  rest  of  his  family.  Yet  in 
the  body  of  the  work  Herr  Ebers  says  that,  "  thanks  to  his 
European  education,  he  (Ismail)  strove  to  obtain  for  the  country 
he  governed  the  advantage  and  benefits  of  that  Western  culture 
which  he  fully  appreciated."  Again,  Herr  Ebers,  while  blaming 
what  he  mildly  describes  as  Ismail's  "  total  lack  of  the  economic 
sense,"  makes  the  startling  statement  that  "  the  enormous  sums 
he  spent  were  applied  to  productive  purposes."  For  the  rest,  the 
history  of  the  present  century  is  given  fairly  enough,  except  that 
there  is  too  much  disposition  to  extenuate  the  bloodthirsty  deeds 
of  Mohammed  Ali.  We  do  not  understand  why  Herr  Ebers  goes 
into  raptures  over  that  rather  tasteless  edifice  the  Palace  of  Ghe- 
zeereh.  It  is  nothing  more  than  a  poor  imitation  of  Arab  archi- 
tecture. 

The  second  chapter,  on  the  "  Resurrection  of  Egyptian  An- 
tiquities," is  more  interesting.  Here  we  have  a  good  popular 
account  of  the  researches  into  Egyptian  art  which  have  been  made 
from  the  expedition  of  Napoleon  I.  to  the  present  day.  Of  course 
the  Museum  of  Boolak  plays  an  important  part  in  these  pages ; 
but  we  find  also  illustrations  and  descriptions  of  objects  at  the 
Louvre,  the  British  Museum,  and  Turin.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
untravelled  readers  will  form  a  very  unjust  estimate  of  the 
finest  remains  of  Egyptian  art  from  some  of  the  illustrations  in 

I  this  chapter.  The  beautiful  statues  of  Ra-hotep  and  Nefert,  and 
the  wooden  figure  generally  known  as  the  Sheyk-el-Beled,  are 
wretchedly  drawn  ;  while  the  alabaster  statue  of  Queen  Ameuiritis, 

!  as  here  represented,  is  absolutely  hideous.  It  is,  however,  only 
just  to  say  that  several  other  objects  are  excellently  rendered. 
Among  these  are  the  second  wooden  statue  found  at  Sakkarah, 
and  several  figures  of  Egyptian  gods.  There  is  a  very  good 
drawing,  too,  of  the  bust  of  the  statue  of  Ra-hotep,  and  another 
of  the  judgment  of  the  dead,  from  the  Turin  papyrus.  It  is 
somewhat  annoying  to  find  among  these  illustrations  a  ridiculous 
would-be  comic  sketch  of  "  Shaving  small  boys  in  Cairo,"  which 
would  find  its  proper  place,  if  anywhere,  iu  the  chapter  on  Modern 
Life  in  Cairo. 

Of  the  three  remaining  chapters  which  precede  those  on  Upper 
Egypt,  one,  "  The  Start  for  Upper  Egypt,"  possesses  little  interest. 
It  merely  contains  the  ordinary  tourist's  description  of  the  pre- 
liminaries to  a  voyage  up  the  Nile.  "The  University  and  Mosque 
of  El-Azhar,"  however,  contains  many  interesting  details  of  the 
course  of  study  pursued  at  the  University  and  of  the  students'  life 
there.  Herr  Ebers  has  here  availed  himself  of  the  knowledge  of 
Herr  Goldziher,  who  was  at  one  time  a  student  in  the  University ; 
and,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  better  account  of  this  most  inte- 
resting subject  has  as  yet  been  published.  Among  the  illustra- 
tions are  several  most  beautiful  designs  from  manuscripts  of  the 
Koran  of  the  best  periods  of  Arab  art.  In  the  following  chapter, 
which  treats  of  "  The  Life  of  the  People,"  Herr  Ebers  has  trusted 
largely  to  Dr.  Spitta,  who  was  for  some  years  librarian  to  the 
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late  Khedive.  We  do  not  know  whether  Dr.  Spitta  is  to  be 
held  responsible  for  the  manner  as  -well  as  the  matter  of  this 
chapter.  Some  parts  of  it  are  written  in  a  high-flown  and 
discursive  style  which  contrasts  unfavourably  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  volume.  The  information  is,  however,  accurate, 
and  for  the  most  part  interesting  enough,  in  spite  of  occasional 
tediousness.  The  description  of  an  Arab  house  is  illustrated  by 
some  of  the  best  drawings  in  the  whole  bonk,  which  give  as 
good  an  idea  of  the  subject  as  can  possibly  be  conveyed 
■without  the  aid  of  colour.  We  may  mention  especially 
some  views  of  interiors  by  Mr.  Frank  Dillon.  These  are  the 
more  valuable  as  it  is  always  difficult  for  tourists  to  obtain 
access  to  the  bouses  of  well-to-do  Arabs.  The  plans  of  a  Cairene 
house  will  further  help  the  reader  to  appreciate  the  charms  of 
domestic  architecture  in  Egypt.  The  accounts  of  '•'  Marriage  "  and 
"  Burial  "  are  given  at  a  length  and  with  an  amount  of  detail 
rather  cut  of  proportion  to  their  importance  in  the  book,  and  the 
chapter  concludes  with  some  descriptions  of  the  chief  Mohammedan 
festivals  and  religious  exercises.  These  are  illustrated  by  some 
rather  repulsive  drawings;  but  through  this  chapter  and  the  next 
are  scattered  several  of  thoso  charming  sketches  of  streets  and 
huildings  which  formed  so-  pleasant  a  feature  of  the  previous 
volume.  It  is  less  agreeable  to  be  obliged  to  notice  the  same  ridi- 
culous methods  of  spelling  Arabic  words  to  which  we  referred  in 
our  former  notice.  The  name  of  the  present  Khedive,  for  ex- 
ample, is  written  "Tawfeek,"  which  certainly  does  not  suggest  the 
proper  pronunciation,  and  the  captain  of  a  dahabeeyeh  is  called  a 
"Re'ees,"  instead  of  "Reis,"  or  "Reiyis."  These  eccentricities 
are  explained  by  a  note  appended  to  the  preface,  which  informs  us 
that  the  translator  has  been  unwise  enough  to  employ  a  German, 
one  Dr.  Edward  Meyer,  for  the  purpose  of  "  revising  the  ortho- 
graphy of  Arabic  names  and  words  in  English." 

Passing  on  to  the  latter  part  of  the  hook,  which  describes  the 
monuments  of  Upper  Egypt,  we  are  struck  even  more  than  in  the 
first  volume  by  the  mistake  which,  as  we  think,  Ilerr  Ebers  has 
committed  in  dealing  with  the  various  objects  of  interest  in  the 
order  in  which  they  present  themselves  to  the  traveller.  Surely  it 
■would  have  been  a  better  plan  to  give  some  consecutive  account  of 
the_  history,  religion,  and  art  of  ancient  Egypt,  illustrating  each 
period  by  the  buildings  and  other  works  belonging  to  it.  The 
geographical  situation  of  a  tomb  or  a  temple  is  not  important, 
except  as  indicating  the  dynasty  under  which  the  building  was 
erected  :  and  the  later  kings  so  commonly  raised  new  buildings  on 
old  sites  that,  even  from  this  point  of  view,  the  geographical 
order  adopted  by  Ilerr  Ebers  will  only  create  additional  confusion 
in  the  minds  of  ordinary  readers.  It  would  appear  from  internal 
evidence  that  this  part  of  the  work  was  originally  planned  as  a 
personal  narrative  of  travel.  Increasing  knowledge  of  and  inte- 
rest in  Egyptian  antiquities  has  gradually  enlarged  the  historical 
and  artistic  element,  at  the  expeuse  of  the  personal.  This  element 
has  not,  however,  been  suli'ered  to  disappear  altogether ;  and  we 
come  suddenly,  and  often  awkwardly,  upon  fragments  of  the 
writer's  experience  on  such  subjects  as  insects,  baksheesh,  and 
dancing  girls,  in  the  midst  of  disquisitions  on  the  solar  myth 
or  the  art  of  the  ancient  Empire.  Eollowing  Ilerr  Ebers, 
the  first  objects  of  interest  which  we  meet  are  the  tombs  of 
Beni-IIassan.  These,  of  course,  belong  to  the  twelfth  dynastj'. 
Thence  we  pas3  on  to  Abydos  and  its  temple  of  Sethi  I., 
of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  and  immediately  afterwards  we  find 
ourselves  among  the  monuments  of  the  Ptolemies  and  earlier 
Caesars  at  Dendera.  Thebes  brings  us  back  to  the  eighteenth 
and  following  dynasties;  and,  lastly,  at  Edfoo,  Esneh,  and 
Philoe,  we  return  once  more  to  the  Ptolemaic  and  Roman 
periods.  The  inconveniences  of  such  an  arrangement  as  this  are 
obvious.  Even  those  readers  who  have  visited  Egypt  and  made 
some  study  of  Egyptology  would  be  glad  to  have  the  monuments 
of  each  period  grouped  together  in  a  single  chapter  ;  and  without 
such  aid  it  is  almost  impossible  for  people  quite  unfamiliar  with 
the  subject  to  form  any  correct  idea  of  the  progress  of  Egyptian 
art,  and  of  the  changes  through  which  it  passed  in  the  centuries 
separating  the  early  Empire  from  the  age  of  Roman  supremacy. 
Ilerr  Ebers's  knowledge  of  the  subject  fully  qualities  him  to  pro- 
ceed after  a  more  scientific  fashion  than  the  ordinary  tourist,  and 
it  is  therefore  the  more  to  be  regretted  that  he  should  have  chosen 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  present  volume  to  write  what  is  at  best 
little  more  than  a  glorified  guide-book.  In  spite,  however,  of  all 
drawbacks,  no  intelligent  reader  can  fail  to  derive  much  informa- 
tion from  Ilerr  Ebers's  descriptions,  and  perhaps  even  more  from 
the  illustrations  by  which  they  are  accompanied.  At  Thebes 
alone  Ilerr  Ebers  stayed  for  several  months,  deserting  his  daha- 
beeyeh and  living  in  a  rock-hewn  tomb  at  Abd-el-Koornah.  The 
chapter  embodying  the  work  done  during  this  visit  is  one  of  the 
most  complete  in  the  boolc.  It  contains  an  account  of  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Ilyksos  by  Aahmes  and  of  the  expedition  sent  by 
Queen  Ilatasoo  to  the  land  of  Punt,  which  is  commemorated  in 
the  sculptures  on  the  walls  of  Dayr-el-Bahree.  The  wars  of 
Thothmes  III.  and  his  temple  at  Karnak  come  next,  and  are 
followed  by  descriptions  of  the  temple  of  Amenhotep  III.  at 
Luxor,  and  of  the  two  Colossi.  Thfcre  is  a  lull-page  engraving 
of  these  huge  statues,  which  is  well  drawn,  though  the  device 
of  repeating  the  effect  of  the  statues  by  means  of  two  columns 
of  smoke  in  the  background  is  rather  too  obvious  to  be  artistic. 
The  history  of  Thebes  is  traced  through  the  nineteenth  dynasty 
onwards  to  the  Assyrian  conquest.  Ilerr  Ebers  has  wiselv 
not  attempted  to  describe  all  the  interesting  monuments  of 
Thebes,  and  among  thuse  which  he  has  omitted  are  the  tombs  of 


the  eighteenth  and  twentieth  dynasties.  All  that  he  touches  is 
thoroughly  well  done,  and  good  plans  are  given  of  the  more 
important  buildings.  Many  of  the  illustrations,  too,  are  excel- 
lent. We  may  make  especial  mention  of  the  drawing  of  the 
great  hall  at  Karnak,  and  of  the  imaginary  restoration  of  the 
temple  of  Dayr-el-Bahree.  Some  of  the  sculptures  on  the  walls 
of  this  temple  are  very  well  represented,  as  also  are  several  frag- 
ments of  wall-paintings  from  tomb3.  From  our  general  praise  of 
the  illustrations  there  are  one  or  two  which  must  be  excepted. 
Conspicuous  among  these  is  the  engraving,  after  a  picture  by 
Mr.  Alma  Tadetna,  entitled  "  The  Last  Honours,"  which  faces 
p.  250.  The  execution  of  some  of  the  figures  in  this  engrav- 
ing can  only  be  called  monstrous.  There  are  a  few  illustra- 
tions, fanciful  and  comic,  which  seem  rather  out  of  place  in 
such  a  work  as  the  present;  but,  where  so  much  is  delightful, 
it  would  be  ungracious  to  lay  any  stress  upon  defects  which  are, 
after  all,  slight.  We  have  drawn  attention  to  what  we  consider 
the  weak  points  of  the  book;  and  can  only  add  that,  in  spite  of 
these  shortcomings,  Ilerr  Ebers's  work  is  lor  uutravelled  readers 
second  in  interest  to  none  which  has  hitherto  appeared  on  the 
subject. 


THE  LAST  PUNIC  WAR.' 

JT  is  very  seldom  that  a  newspaper  correspondent  so  utilizes  his 
experience  as  to  write  a  book  on  it.  He  very  frequently 
publishes  two  or  even  more  fat  volumes;  but  they  are  seldom 
anything  but  a  species  of  literary  "  resurrection  pie  "  of  letters 
from  the  seat  of  war,  and  are  commonly  found  to  have  a  great  deal 
more  to  say  about  the  correspondent  than  about  the  subject.  Mr. 
Broadley,  who  was  Correspondent  of  the  Times  in  Tunis  during 
those  remarkable  operations  of  the  French  army  which  M.  de  St.- 
Ililaire  could  not  briug  himself  to  recognize  as  a  war,  has  published 
his  two  volumes  also,  but  they  form  a  marked  exception  to  the 
rule.  Though  he  heads  his  rather  verbose  title-page  "  The  Last 
Punic  War,"  and  the  military  operations  form  the  least  part  of 
the  book,  it  is  not  padded  out  with  gossip.  It  {jives,  on  the 
contrary,  a  full  and  interesting  account,  as  it  undertakes  to  do,  of 
Tunis  Past  and  Present.  The  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  geo- 
graphical account  of  the  country,  which  is  illustrated  by  a  clearly 
executed  map.  Unluckily  the  value  of  the  map  is  somewl  at 
diminished  in  two  ways.  The  spelling  of  Tunisian  names  adopted 
in  the  map  is  not  always  that  of  the  text,  and  so  an  unnecessary 
strain  is  put  on  the  reader's  ingenuity.  Mr.  Broadley  asks  for 
the  '■  reader's  indulgence"  in  his  preface,  "  as  distance  from  Eng- 
land, and  the  necessity  of  sending  these  volumes  to  press,  have 
prevented  me  from  finally  revising  the  proof  sheets."  The  short- 
comings in  this  respect  do  not,  however,  go  be}'ond  a  few  printers' 
errors  and  some  obvious  slips  in  translating  French.  After  the 
description  of  the  country  we  have  an  account  of  its  people,  then 
their  history,  and  in  the  second  volume  a  picture  of  Kairwan.  The 
very  uninteresting  military  operations  of  the  French,  and  their 
highly  remarkable  diplomacy,  are  detailed  in  different  parts  of  both 
volumes;  and,  finally,  Mr.  Broadley  goes  beyond  Tunis  altogether, 
and  takes  a  glance  at  "  Tripoli  in  the  West,"  and  even  into  the 
Libyan  desert  beyond. 

Here  is  obviously  material  enough  to  fill  two  volumes  to  over- 
flowing, but  the  writer  has  been  fairly  successful  in  keeping  what 
he  has  to  say  on  each  subject  within  bounds.    The  history  of 
Tunis  is  by  far  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  work.      It  is 
the  story  of  an  Oriental  State  of  the  most  vulgar  kind,  beginning 
with  mere  brute  violence  and  ending  in  the  feeblest  corruption. 
For  centuries  Tunis  was  a  nuisance  and  an  eyesore — the  home  of 
pirates  whom  Europe  tolerated  and  pampered  in  a  disgraceful 
manner.    Mr.  Broadley  speaks  of  its  coasts  as  the  scene  of  some 
of  the  most  brilliant  feats  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  but  his 
space  does  not  allow  him  to  narrate  them.    Twice  Tunis  became 
the  scene  of  events  of  a  highly  interesting  kind ;  the  last  crusade 
of  St.  Louis  and  the  conquests  of  Charles  V.  and  his  brilliant  sou, 
Don  John  of  Austria  ;  but  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  belong  to 
the  history  of  the  country.  At  least  it  is  not  the  Tunisian  element 
which  makes  them  attractive.    We  may  point  out,  however,  that 
Mr.  Broadley  has  illustrated  the  episode  of  Charles  V.'s  conquest 
by  five  curious  plates  taken  from  the  pictures  of  Jan  Cornells 
Vermeyen,  which  show  that  the  dress  and  arms  of  the  people  have 
changed  little  or  nothing  in  the  course  of  three  centuries  and  a 
half.    When  the  Spaniards  had  disappeared  from  the  country,  the 
details  of  its  history  become  stale  and  unprofitable.    They  con- 
sist of  the  brutal  robberies  and  massacres  of  the  rulers,  the  claims 
and  expostulations  of  foreign  consuls,  and  the  wn.ngles  of  these 
officers  with  one  another.    The  dreary  record  is  relieved  by  an 
occasional  bombardment;  one  of  them  by  Blake,  who  thoroughly 
understood  how  the  Barbary  States  ought  to  be  treated.    In  his 
account  of  the  people  Mr.  Broadley  describes  them  as  possessing  a 
marked  sense  of  humour,  a  thing  not  supposed  to  be  common 
among  Orientals.    The  only  illustration  of  it  which  he  gives 
prove?  at  least  that  they  are  not  without  a  certain  smartness.  It 
seems  that  an  English  general  (Mr.  Broadley  names  him,  but  we 
will  not)  who  visited  Tunis  just  after  our  defeat  by  the  Zulus,  was 
asked  to  test  the  proficiency  of  some  schoolboys  in  geography.  He 
could  think  of  no  better  way  than  by  telling  a  lad  to  point  out  all 
the  provinces  Turkey  had  lost  in  the  last  war.    The  Tunisian  did 

*  The  Last  Punic  War— Turns  Past  and  Present;  with  a  Narrative  of 
the  French  Conquest  of  the  Regency.  By  A.  M.  Broadley.  Edinburgh  and 
London  :  William  Blackwood  &  Sons.  1882. 
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so,  and  then  had  his  revenge  by  asking  the  visitor  to  show  "  the 
province  in  which  the  English  had  been  so  often  beaten  ces  jours 
fi'."  Our  countryman,  it  seems,  displayed  good  humour  on  re- 
ceiving this  Koland  for  his  Oliver,  which  was  doubtless  greatly  to 
his  credit. 

Mr.  Broadley,with  great  judgment,  abstains  from  giving  lengthy 
descriptions  of  the  well-known  towns  on  the  sea-coast  of  the  Re- 
gency, and  does  give  a  full  and  interesting  account  of  Kairwan. 
He  was,  indeed,  the  first  European  who  entered  the  town  under 
circumstances  at  all  favourable  to  his  chance  of  gaining  knowledge. 
Others  had  been  there  before  him,  but  only  for  hurried  visits,  and 
had  been  steadily  watched  by  the  guardians  of  the  holy  places. 
The  Tiines  Correspondent  entered  immediately  after  the  French 
occupation,  and  seems  to  have  contrived  to  keep  on  good  terms 
with  both  parties.  The  description  which  he  gives,  after  careful 
inspection,  does  not,  on  the  whole,  lead  us  to  entertain  a  very 
exalted  idea  of  the  beauties  of  this  sacred  city  of  Northern  Africa. 
The  country  round  is  flat,  dull,  and  barren,  and  the  town  itself  in 
squalid  decay.  There  are  a  certain  number  of  fine  buildings  still 
standing,  however.  The  most  conspicuous  of  these  are  the  great 
mosque  and  the  "  tomb,  zaouia,  and  mosque  of  Abdullah  Ben 
"VVadib  el  Belawi,  Sabeb  Ennabi."  The  description  of  the 
Great  Mosque,  with  the  plates  which  illustrate  it,  suggests  the 
opinion  that  Kairwan  owes  much  of  its  fame  to  its  long  seclusion. 
It  would  appear  to  be  a  fine,  but  not  remarkable,  specimen  of 
Moorish  architecture.  The  architectural  unity  of  the  interior  is 
spoilt  by  the  fact  that  great  masses  of  Roman  remains  are  built 
up  in  it.  But  it  is  worse  spoilt  by  the  carelessness  of  its  keepers. 
It  is  obvious,  from  Mr.  Broadley 's  text  and  plates,  that  the 
mosque  has  fallen  into  a  state  of  slovenly  neglect.  The  author  draws 
a  touching  picture  of  the  desolation  produced  in  Kairwan  by  the 
approach  of  the  unbeliever  to  its  sacred  walls ;  but  we  find  it  very 
hard  to  sympathize  with  those  keepers  of  the  holy  places  who  are  ! 
allowing  them  to  fall  to  ruin  and  be  spoilt  by  filth.  It  is  obvious  ! 
that,  unless  Europe  interferes,  these  remains  of  the  great  times  of 
Moorish  art  will  be  utterly  ruined  by  their  pious  keepers.  The 
modern  Moors  have  lost  the  power  alike  of  appreciating  and  of 
reproducing  the  great  works  of  their  fathers.  They  would  be  equally 
happy  with  enough  tawdry  finery  in  a  barn.  The  condition  in 
which  Mr.  Broadley  found  the  tomb  of  Sidi  es  Sahib  (apparently 
the  Saheb  Ennabi  spoken  of  above)  is  a  further  proof  of  the  fact. 
This  is  described  as  the  "  grandest  and  most  important  building 
in  Kairwan,"  and  the  drawings  given  show  that  it  is  a  fine  specimen 
of  Moorish  architecture.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  at  all  elaborately 
ornamented.  There  is  nothing  like  the  delicate  "  ajaracas  "  which 
adorn  the  Moorish  remains  in  Spain  ;  but  it  has  a  tower  with  some- 
thing in  the  outline  which  suggests  a  first  sketch,  or  at  least  copy, 
of  the  incomparable  "Giralda."  But  it  is  plain  that  dirt  and 
neglect  are  letting  everything  go  to  ruin.  Mr.  Broadley  had  the 
honour  of  being  the  first  European  who  ever  entered  the  sanctum 
sanctorum  in  which  reposes  the  body  of  my  "  Lord  the  Companion." 
He  must,  we  think,  have  felt  a  certain  twinge  in  his  conscience 
when  he  saw  the  effect  his  presence  produced  on  the  guardian, 
who  "  could  hardly  realize  the  fact  of  Christians  desecrating  by 
their  presence  such  holy  ground.  Running  his  amber  chaplet 
through  his  hands  with  feverish  haste,  he  suddenly  threw  himself 
upon  his  face,  and  probably  prayed  to  be  forgiven."  Without 
showing  an  excess  of  sentiment,  it  is  possible  to  feel  that 
there  is  something  repulsive  in  thus  rudely  shocking  the  pro- 
found faith  of  a  lifetime.  At  Kairwau  Mr.  Broadley  did  not 
confine  himself  to  looking  at  the  buildings,  but  carefully 
inquired  into  the  condition,  the  hopes  and  the  fears  of  the 
inhabitants.  "What  he  looked  for  was,  we  venture  to  think,  the 
signs  of  a  fanatical  and  patriotic  opposition  to  the  French  con- 
quest. He  nowhere  distinctly  says  so,  but  there  is  a  marked 
leaning  in  his  writing  everywhere  to  credit  the  Moors  with  a  de- 
termination to  die  for  their  faith.  It  is  perfectly  obvious, 
however,  from  his  own  account,  that  the  Tunisian  Moor  has  a 
marked  dislike  to  dying  for  anything.  When  the  first  moment 
of  excitement  is  over,  the  Tunisians  will  settle  down  very  peace- 
fully under  French  government.  The  author  gives  in  his  first 
volume  a  full  account  of  the  K/wuans,  the  semi-religious  societies 
of  Isiam,  and  he  is  obviously  inclined  to  look  to  them  to  supply 
the  fighting  force  which  is  to  oppose  the  French.  But  they  seem 
to  have  rather  a  tendency  to  fall  into  peaceful  friendly  societies, 
ready  to  turn  an  honest  penny  by  performing  their  sacred  rites. 
Mr.  Broadley  found  the  Aissaouia  of  Kairwan  no  more  unap- 
proachable than  at  other  places.  Sy  Hamuda  Ben  Aissa,  chief  of 
the  college,  not  only  had  no  "  objection  to  Europeans  witnessing 
one  of  his  meetings,"  but  would  even  "  organize  a  special  assembly 
for  their  reception."  The  meeting  was  organized,  and  consisted  of 
the  usual  howling,  drum-beatrng  barbarism.  One  of  these 
Klwuans,  however,  may  give  the  French  considerable  trouble.  It 
is  that  of  Mahomed  es  Senousi,  which  was  only  recently  esta- 
blished, and  which,  being  young,  may  stir  the  zealous  unto  slaying 
and  being  slain.  North  Africa  has  always  been  fertile  in  heretics 
and  fanatics,  Moslem  and  Christian;  and  the  French  may,  of 
course,  have  to  deal  with  some  new  manifestation  of  this  character. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  they,  too,  even  in  these  latter  days  of 
M.  Paul  Bert,  fight  with  the  weapons  of  religious  fanaticism. 
Mgr.  Lavigerie,  the  Archbishop  of  Tunis,  is  as  useful  to  them  as 
M.  Roustan  or  General  Forgemol.  Mr.  Broadley  gives  one  in- 
stance of  his  ingenuity  in  finding  funds  which  is  worthy  of  the 
pious  ingenuity  which  invented  the  "rotatory  calabash."  The 
Archbishop  issued  a  circular,  pointing  out  that  any  pious  French- 
man who  would  pay  the  moderate  sum  of  a  thousand  francs  for  I 


the  support  of  a  missionary  would  have  all  the  benefit  of  that 
missionary's  good  works  put  to  his  credit  by  the  recording  angel. 
Moreover,  he  would  be  entitled  to  his  part  in  the  "  crown  of 
martyrdom "  which  the  Arabs  would  probably  confer  on  the 
preacher.  It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  at  what  the  typical 
Frenchman  of  to-day  values  such  a  vicarious  crown  of  martyrdom. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Broadley  gives  an  account  of  the  French 
military  operations,  but  the  subject  is  so  utterly  dull  that  it  i3 
obviously  made  to  be  skipped.  The  diplomacy  of  M.  Roustan  is 
of  a  more  lively  character.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable' 
picture  of  vulgar  intrigue  and  bullying  ever  seen.  And  it  was  so- 
easy  to  see.  There  has  not  only  been  no  disguise,  but  a  brisk 
obtrusion  under  the  eyes  of  all  the  world,  of  the  arcana  of  tho 
meanest  of  all  known  diplomacies.  Never  was  it  less  necessary  to 
chercher  lafennnc.  She  stands  on  the  very  threshold.  And  there 
is  very  little  to  relieve  the  picture.  The  Italians  rivalled  the 
French  in  all  respects,  except  in  being  ready  to  act.  Mahomed  es 
Sadek  and  his  Ministry  presented  a  lamentable  picture  of  cowardice 
and  incompetence.  With  the  fallen  Tunisian  Government  it  is 
wholly  impossible  to  feel  any  sympathy,  though  Mr.  Broadley  has 
nearly  contrived  to  persuade  himself  that  they  deserve  some-. 
Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  feel  even  a  moderate  degree  of  interest 
in  any  of  the  greedy  and  strong  or  greedy  and  feeble  persons  who 
intrigued  for  the  possession  of  the  country.  One  can  only  feel 
doubly  sorry  for  the  unhappy  young  French  soldiers  whose  lives 
were  sacrificed  to  the  Parliamentary  convenience  of  the  French 
Ministry  and  the  pedantry  of  the  military  administration.  Tha 
greatest  respect  is  due  to  the  doctors  who  struggled  to  get  thei? 
patients  decently  attended  to.  The  chapter  which  Mr.  Broadley 
devotes  to  the  subject  of  the  sickness  in  the  French  army  is  most 
painful,  but  it  is  also  the  most  interesting  in  the  book. 


THE  KINGDOM  OF  IRELAND.* 

XT  will  probably  be  the  opinion  of  all  sober-minded  people, 
whatever  may  be  their  general  political  creed,  or  whatever 
may  be  their  particular  views  as  to  the  relation  between  England 
and  Ireland,  that  few  greater  misfortunes  of  the  kind  could  happen 
than  the  writing  of  a  picturesque  history  of  "  West  Britain."  We 
are  indeed  in  the  midst  of  picturesque  history,  and  must  lay  our 
account  with  it  as  people  of  the  fourteenth  century  had  to  do- 
with  the  Black  Death,  or  people  of  the  sixteenth  with  the  wars 
of  religion.  Certain  persons  of  genius  and  talent  having  conceived) 
and  worked  out  the  plan  of  giving  vivid  sketches  of  history  from 
the  impressionist  point  of  view,  it  was  inevitable  that  they  should 
be  followed  by  persons  having  neither  talent  nor  genius.  These 
latter  have  taken  all  history  to  be  their  province  for  the  purpose 
of  letting  off  second-hand  fireworks,  and  the  world  is  expected  to 
take  its  views  of  the  past  by  the  light  thereof.  Of  these  epigom 
in  picturesque  history  is  Mr.  C.  G.  Walpole.  It  ought,  however, 
to  be  stated  at  once  that  he  is  a  modest  pyrotechnist.  In  the  first 
place,  he  confesses  openly  that  his  book  is  a  mere  compilation, 
from  former  books  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  except  for  a  certaia 
slap-dash  manner  in  which  he  follows  his  masters  generally,  his 
picturesqueness,  in  the  strict  sense,  is  limited  to  his  titles.  It 
requires,  after  all,  a  certain  faculty  to  write  so  many  hundred 
pages  in  coloured  inks ;  and  Mr.  Walpole,  probably  recognizing- 
the  fact  that  he  has  not  got  the  faculty,  reserves  his  most  brilliant 
efforts  for  the  table  of  contents  and  the  headings  of  chapters. 
The  division  of  Books  into  the  "  First,"  "  Second,"  "  Third,"  and 
"  Fourth "  Conquests ;  the  adoption  of  such  chapter-headings 
as  "  The  Turn  of  the  Tide,"  "  The  Winning  of  the  Chief- 
tains," "  Sowing  the  Wind,"  "  The  Muzzling  of  the  Par- 
liament," "  The  Wentworth  Scourge,"  "  The  Curse  o'  Crummell," 
"  Tolerance  and  Intolerance,"  "  The  Results  of  Bondage,"  and 
a  score  more  which  might  be  mentioned  if  it  were  worth  while, 
show  the  school  in  which  he  has  studied.  But  his  powder  and 
saltpetre,  his  iron  filings  and  his  nitrate  of  strontia,  seem  to  have 
failed  him  in  the  text ;  and,  though  he  has  emulated  the  pictu- 
resque historians  in  giving  a  rather  scanty  array  of  facts,  he  cannot 
be  said  to  have  emulated  them  by  giving  an  abundant  display  of 
eloquence. 

The  shortcomings  of  the  book,  which  will  be  exhibited  in  detail 
presently,  may  be  said  to  be  exhibited  by  sample  on  the  title-page. 
As  an  historical  student,  and  a  lawyer  to  boot,  Mr.  Walpole  is  no 
doubt  aware  that  between  the  earliest  period  and  the  Union  there 
was,  for  a  more  than  considerable  time,  no  "  Kingdom  of  Ire- 
land "  at  all,  but  only  a  lordship  of  Ireland  ;  and  in  both  capacities 
he  might  have  been  expected  to  see  that  the  fact  bears  very  mate- 
rially on  the  constitutional  aspects  of  the  matter.  But  his  title, 
which  is  more  picturesque  than  the  simple  "  History  of  Ireland 
from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Union,"  indicates  a  definite  oblivion 
of  the  fact.  Indeed,  we  are  not  sure  that,  after  all,  Mr.  Walpole 
was  not  well  advised  in  rejecting  the  simple  title.  For  his  book 
is  not  a  history  of  Ireland,  but  an  essay  on  that  history,  intended 
to  support  the  contention  on  which  the  Irish  Land  Act  was 
founded — the  contention,  namely,  that  the  Irish  tenant  is  the  legal 
heir  of  persons  defrauded  in  the  past  by  English  tyranny.  There 
is  no  want  of  good  will  on  Mr.  Walpole's  part  to  make  out  this 
contention  ;  but  his  good  will  is  not  supported  as  it  might  have 
been  by  critical  ingenuity.  To  begin  with,  his  book-titles,  pictu- 
resque as  they  are,  are  fatal  to  his  view.    If  not  only  one,  but 

*  The  Kingdom  of  Ireland,  f rom  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Union  with 
Great  Britain.    By  C.  G.  Walpole.    London  :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Ca. 
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four,  conquests  have  taken  place,  it  is  clearly  impossible  that 
Patrick  O'Soniebody,  Land  Leaguer  and  Moonlighter  of  to-day, 
can  be  the  legal  inheritor  of  the  rights  of  a  member  of  the  Sept  of 
O'Melachlin  or  McGilpatrick  seven  hundred  years  ago  ;  for  the 
rights,  even  if  their  transmission  could  be  proved,  have  been 
barred  by  at  least  four  conquests.  The  moral,  as  opposed  to  the 
legal,  rights  of  Patrick  are  equally  barred  by  the  fact  that,  owing 
to  deportations  and  plantations,  and  such-like  things,  it  is  posi- 
tively certain  that  not  one  Irish  tenant  in  ten  thousand  at  the 
present  day  represents,  either  by  descent  or  in  any  other  fashion,  the 
holders  of  the  soil  under  clan  rights  at  the  time  when  such  rights 
■were  recognized.  That  is  to  say,  an  elaborate  account  of  Irish 
history  proves  two  things  in  regard  to  the  tenants.  It  proves  that, 
supposing  communal  rights  to  exist,  the  owners  of  them  have  long- 
ceased  to  be  producible :  and  it  proves  that,  if  they  were  pro- 
ducible, their  rights  are  hopelessly  barred.  Except,  therefore,  as 
a  means  of  stirring  up  ill  will  between  the  two  islands  by  ripping 
up  old  sores,  it  is  impossible  to  see  what  good  such  an  account  can 
do.  The  one  thing  which  it  makes  clearly  evident  is  that  the 
very  people  for  whom  the  supposed  rights  are  invoked  inherit  only 
the  wrongs  which  their  own  ancestors  inllicted  on  the  original 
secondaz'y  or  tertiary  possessors  of  those  rights. 

However,  it  is  probable  that  Mr.  Walpole  would  contend  that 
his  primary  object  was  not  controversial,  but  was  only  the  ex- 
hibition of  historical  truth.  It  becomes  necessary,  therefore, 
to  examine  how  far  he  is  trustworthy  in  the  character  of 
exhibitor.  For  this  purpose  we  shall  not  take  in  detail  his 
accounts  of  the  mediaeval  period.  The  facts  of  that  period  are 
scantily  known  and  little  in  dispute,  and  the  only  thing  requiring 
much  comment  in  Mr.  Walpole's  account  is  the  evidence  he 
gives  in  it  of  inability  to  look  at  history  in  the  historic 
spirit.  He  scoffs  at  the  donation  of  Adrian,  and  is  indignant  at 
what  he  goes  so  far  as  to  call  the  fraudulent  imposition  of 
feudal  principles  by  the  Norman  kings.  Now,  however  pre- 
posterous Breakspeare's  assignment  of  Ireland  may  seem  to  the 
nineteenth  century,  it  is  certain  that  it  did  not  seem  preposterous 
to  the  twelfth,  and  it  is  with  the  eyes  of  the  twelfth  that  we  must 
look  on  it.  Nor,  in  any  legal  or  philosophical  sense  of  the  word, 
can  the  substitution  of  feudal  for  native  tenure  be  called  fraudulent. 
In  the  first  place,  there  was  the  right  of  conquest,  immoral  if  Mr. 
Walpole  likes,  but  forcible,  not  fraudulent ;  in  the  second,  the  right 
of  the  Papal  Pull,  which,  preposterous  if  Mr.  Walpole  likes,  is  still 
not  fraudulent ;  in  the  third,  the  undoubted  fact  that  the  Irish 
chieftains  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  swore  allegiance  and 
acknowledged  vassaldom  with  no  such  reservation  of  domestic 
customs  and  rights  as  had  been  made  in  the  Norman  conquest  of 
England.  Tyranny,  violence,  force  majeure,  just  as  Mr.  Walpole 
likes,  but  certainly  not  fraud. 

From  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  however,  the  matter  becomes  more 
particular.  We  should  have  supposed  that  Mr.  Walpole's  own  argu- 
ments would  haveshown  him  that  it  was  absolutely  incumbent  on  the 
English  Government  to  take  some  means  of  securing  Ireland.  Two 
such  rebellions  as  those  of  Desmond  and  O'Neil  in  the  course  of 
twenty-five  years  made  it  a  simple  and  imperative  duty  to  do  so. 
Now  Mr.  Walpole,  with  his  inveterate  habit  of  looking  at  one  cen- 
tury through  the  spectacles  of  another,  would  of  course  say  that 
these  rebellions  were  caused  by  nothing  but  the  intolerance  of 
Protestantism,  and  that  the  relaxation  of  that  intolerance  would 
have  set  matters  all  right.  It  may  be  so,  though  the  incurable 
anarchy  of  Ireland  at  periods  of  her  history  when  England  is  cer- 
tainly not  chargeable  with  interference,  does  not  look  much  like  it. 
Short  of  this  it  doe3  not  appear  what  could  have  been  done  better 
than  the  plantation  scheme.  As  it  was  it  had  a  great  success  in 
Ulster,  and  would  have  had  a  greater  but  for  the  laches  of  admi- 
nistration which  opened  the  way  at  once  to  the  curse  of  tenant- 
right  and  to  the  massacres  of  1641.  If  the  plantation  of  Leiuster 
had  been  carried  out  equally  well,  those  massacres  would  probably 
never  have  occurred.  Put  Mr.  Walpole  caunot  look  at  anything 
in  this  impartial  light.  His  account  of  Strafford's  conduct 
during  the  first  years  of  Charles  I.'s  reign  is,  after  Mr.  Gardiner's 
books,  simply  unpardonable.  But  Mr.  Walpole's  looseness  of  view 
and  speech  deserves  to  be  illustrated  more  definitely.  Here  is  an 
excellent  illustration.  Commenting  on  the  Act  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment of  1689  for  resuming  estates,  he  says  that  it  was  "as  much  an 
act  ofjustice,  or  aslittle  one  of  injustice, as  thehandingback  in  England 
of  the  estates  of  the  Church  and  of  Cavaliers  at  the  Restoration." 
Now  Mr.  Walpole,  let  it  be  repeated,  is  a  lawyer,  and  he  must 
know  pepfectly  well  that  there  was  no  "  handing  back  "  of  such 
estates  at  the  Restoration.  Where  the  legal  owner  had  sold,  how- 
ever much  under  compulsion,  he  had  to  bear  the  consequences  of 
his  act ;  and  any  restitution  that  took  place,  took  place  simply 
under  the  action  of  the  common  law.  How  is  it  possible  to  com- 
pare this  to  an  act  of  resumption?  This  is  instructive  :  but  Mr. 
Walpole's  comments  on  the  "  violated  treaty  "  are  better  still. 
il  The  perjured  Roman  Senate,"  he  says  (we  do  not  remember  that 
the  Senate  had  taken  any  oath), "  when  their  army  surrendered  at 
the  Caudine  Pass,  could  hardly  have  surpassed  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment in  flagrant  breach  of  faith.''  Well  and  good;  the  breach 
was  bad  enough.  But  how  is  it  that  William,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  support  the  act  of  his  Geueral  and  his  Lords  Justices,  endorsed 
as  it  was  by  his  own  letters  patent,  has  no  word  of  blame  from 
Mr.  Walpole  ?  It  should  be  observed  that  this  has  nothing  to  do 
with  Macaulay's  ingenious  special  pleading  about  the  English  Act 
of  the  third  William  and  Mary  ;  it  concerns  the  Act  of  1697  in  the 
Irish  Parliament.  We  may  pass  over  Mr.  Walpole's  curious  omission 
to  recognize  in  the  quietness  of  Ireland  in  17 15  and  1745,  which  he 


mentions  honestly  enough,  a  proof  of  the  ell'ectiveness  of  real 
coercion,  as  well  as  the  still  more  curiously  partisan  fling  at  "  the 
exposure  of  Jacobite  rascality  on  the  death  of  Queen  Anne."  For  once 
he  is  quite  right  about  Wood's  patent — the  iniquity  of  which  even 
Liberal  historians  of  recent  date  have  failed  to  recognize,  probably 
because  its  exposure  was  due  to  the  Tory  Swift.  It  is  pleasant  to 
know  that  Mr.  Walpole  is  of  opinion  that  "if  Greuville  and 
Townshend  had  asked  the  American  colonies  to  make  a  grant, 
instead  of  taxing  them,  they  would  have  cheerfully  complied" ; 
and  the  extreme  appositeuess  to  the  subject  of  Irish  history  of 
remarking  that  the  Austrians  and  Prussians  had  "unjustifiably 
interfered  "  in  the  quarrel  between  Louis  XVI.  and  his  subjects 
will  of  course  be  clear  to  everybody.  But  these  various  quota- 
tions will  show  generally  the  spirit  in  which  this  history  is 
written.  It  is  by  no  means  a  consciously  unfair  spirit — of  that  we 
are  sure.  But  when  a  man  sets  to  work  to  write  the  history  of 
Ireland  from  the  point  of  view  of  old  Whig  commonplaces  as  to 
constitutional  history,  and  new-light  Radical  commonplaces  as  to 
the  Irish  laud  laws,  he  can  at  most  produce  a  party  pamphlet  of 
more  or  less  vigour. 

Now  of  party  pamphlets  we  have  unfortunately  only  too  many 
about  Ireland.  We  can  pick  them  up  at  every  bookstall.  We  can 
hardly  help  finding  them  on  the  front  page  of  every  newspaper. 
If  we  are  not  very  grateful  for  Mr.  Walpole's  book  (which,  as  the 
only  recent  compendious  history  of  the  subject  might  have  been 
useful  enough),  we  should  be  no  more  grateful  for  an  opposition 
history  dilating  on  the  virtues  of  pitch-capping  as  a  resource 
of  civilisation  and  taking  Kingsley's  view  of  the  Elizabethan 
massacres.  The  sovereign  duty  of  every  man  who  speaks  and 
writes  about  Ireland  is  to  confine  himself  strictly  to  facts — in 
view  of  the  horrible  mischief  which  divergence  from  facts  has 
done.  We  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Walpole  honestly  meant  to  do 
this.  But  when  a  man  groups  his  facts  under  the  head  of  "  The 
Wentworth  Scourge  "  (Strafibrd  having  been  one  of  the  half-dozen 
men  who  have  made  Ireland  prosper),  or  "  Blighted  Hopes,"  or  "  The 
Sale  of  the  Constitution  "  (which  the  author  has  done  his  best  for 
a  hundred  pages  to  prove  to  be  no  Constitution  at  all),  he 
irrevocably  commits  himself  to  giving,  not,  the  facts,  but  a  very 
decided  and  very  strongly  coloured  view  of  the  facts.  Now  it  is 
these  views  of  facts  which,  by  prevailing  over  the  facts  themselves 
in  all  English  dealings  with  Ireland,  have  ruined  that  unlucky 
island. 


THE  JEWS  OF  BARXOW.* 

O  TORIES  written  with  a  moral  purpose  are  apt  to  be  tedious, 
O  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Herr  Franzos  had  such  a 
purpose  in  view  while  engaged  in  writing  the  sketches  which  form 
the  volume  now  before  us.  They  appeared  first  in  the  columns  of 
a  Vienna  newspaper,  the  Taijblatt,  we  believe.  When  read  sepa- 
rately, their  instigating  motive  was  not  equally  apparent ;  but 
when  collected,  in  1876,  their  end  and  aim  could  not  be  mistaken. 
The  author  has  felt  keenly  how  degraded  is  the  social  position, 
how  depraved  is  the  moral  tone,  of  the  Jews  in  Austrian  Poland; 
and  he  has  done  his  best  to  call  attention  to  some  of  their  rare 
virtues,  to  create  an  interest  in  their  dreary  lives.  In  this  he  has 
thoroughly  succeeded,  for  his  narratives  are  most  interesting  ;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  read  them  without  feeling  a  sympathy  with, 
and  a  liking  for,  the  generous  men  and  loving  women  whom  he  has 
brought  upon  the  scene.  But  this  has  not  been  his  sole  aim.  He 
has  desired  to  protest  vigorously  against  certain  false  beliefs  which 
have  taken  firm  hold  of  the  minds  of  the  Polish  Jews,  and  which 
have  had  much  to  do  with  the  degradation  into  which  they  have 
sunk.  One  of  these  is  the  faith  of  the  people  in  "  wonder- 
working'' rabbis  and  other  dangerous  fanatics,  a  superstition  of  as 
low  a  nature  as  the  belief  of  the  Russian  peasant  in  the  "  wonder- 
working "  icon  to  which  he  appeals  for  aid  in  time  of  need. 
Another  is  the  idea  that  marriage  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere 
matter  of  business,  in  which  love,  or  even  liking,  should  have  no 
necessary  part.  Against  these  two  notions,  universally  prevalent 
among  the  Polish  Jews,  and  indeed  among  those  of  all  Eastern 
Europe,  Herr  Franzos  has  waged  war  in  the  tales  now  before  us. 
I  He  is  certain  to  gain  the  entire  sympathy  of  his  Western  readers. 
Whether  he  will  produce  any  effect  upon  the  money-grubbing 
fanatics  whose  manners  he  has  depicted  may  be  doubted. 

Regarded  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  these  stories  deserve 
great"  praise.  They  are  told  in  a  simple,  straightforward  style, 
which  rises  at  times,  when  the  situation  requires  it,  to  a  very  high 
level,  and  which  has  in  it  many  features  which  will  remind  the 
reader  of  the  mingled  pathos  and  humour  of  Turguenief.  They 
possess,  moreover,  the  great  charm  of  novelty.  The  positions  in 
which  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  these  tales  are  placed,  the  mate- 
rial difficulties  which  they  encounter,  the  mental  agonies  through 
which  they  pass,  are  almost  all  startling  and  unexpected,  and  their 
descriptions  are  a  revelation  of  a  form  of  life  with  which  we  are 
totally  unacquainted,  a  tone  of  thought  which  we  can  scarcely 
realize.  It  is  well  worthy  of  notice  that  the  book  has  been  excep- 
tionally well  translated.  Mr.  Macdowall's  version  is  quite  free  from 
the  stiffness  and  angularity  into  which  translators  are  too  often  be- 
trayed. His  style  has  all  the  easy  liow  of  a  good  original  com- 
position. 

It  is  remarkable  with  what  clearness  the  artist  has  brought 

»  The  Jews  of  Dartmw.  Stones  by  Karl  Emit  Franzos.  Translated  by 
M.  W.Macdowall.   W.  Blackwood.  1882. 
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before  us,  generally  with  but  a  few  rapid  touches  of  his  brush,  the 
squalid  buildings  of  "  the  Podolian  Ghetto,"  and  the  frowsy  figures 
which  swarm  therein.  Among  those  repulsive  figures,  painfully 
suggestive  of  the  lower  forms  of  animal  life  which  tenant  a 
stagnant  pond,  we  see  passing  at  times  some  superior  creature, 
now  and  then  some  almost  angelic  vision,  standing  out  for  awhile 
in  bright  contrast  to  its  loathsome  surroundings,  then  gradually 
fading  away  into  the  utter  darkness  of  night.  Of  such  a  nature  was 
the  beautiful  Esther  Freudenthal,  the  only  child  of  a  rich  father, 
on  whom  his  cultured  Christian  neighbours  bestowed  the  designa- 
tion of  "  The  Shylock  of  Barrow."  She  was  utterly  different  from 
all  her  companions,  being  raised  high  above  the  mean  desires  and 
paltry  cares  of  the  circle  in  which  she  moved  by  vague  but  powerful 
longings  and  aspirations,  which  impelled  her  towards  a  knowledge 
of  what  is  true  and  beautiful  and  good.  Under  the  guidance  of  her 
mother's  brother,  a  scholar  on  whom,  although  he  remained  a  Jew,  a 
profound  impression  had  been  made  by  the  study  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, she  was  rescued  for  a  time  from  the  moral  prison-house  in 
which  the  souls  of  her  other  associates  were  kept  in  bondage,  and 
enabled  to  wander  at  will  through  the  bright  and  free  domains 
of  literature  and  science.  But  her  fanatical  father  soon  became 
shocked  by  the  advanced  tone  of  her  thought,  so  he  drove  away  the 
teacher  who  idolized  her,  deprived  her  of  all  her  books,  and  set  her 
in  his  shop  to  "  weigh  the  sugar  and  sell  the  groceries."  Cut  off 
from  the  intellectual  food  which  suited  her,  and  which  was  exer- 
cising a  thoroughly  healthy  influence  on  her  moral  nature,  she 
took  to  secretly  reading  such  novels  as  an  unscrupulous  neighbour 
supplied  her  with,  and  then  devoured  the  entire  stock  of  the 
Tarnapol  lending  library,  "  beginning  with  About,  and  ending  with 
Zschokke."  The  consequence  was  that  when  her  father  suddenly 
ordered  her  to  marry  a  man  whom  she  could  not  love,  she  disap- 
peared from  his  house  and  linked  her  fortunes  with  those  of  a 
handsome  young  hussar  officer,  who  was  exactly  like  the  heroes  of 
her  favourite  romances.  That  he  tired  of  her  after  a  time,  and  told 
her  not  to  bother  him  any  more,  was  a  matter  of  course.  There 
was  nothing  open  to  her  but  to  appeal  to  her  father's  mercy. 
When  she  had  disappeared  the  old  man  had  behaved  as  if  she  had 
died.  "  The  shop  and  bar  were  both  closed ;  the  pictures  were 
hung  with  black  ;  the  mirrors  were  turned  with  their  faces  to  the 
wall.  A  small  lamp  was  burnt  in  a  corner  of  her  room  for  seven 
days  and  seven  nights,  and  during  the  whole  of  that  time  Moses 
sat  on  the  floor  of  the  room,  barefoot,  and  with  his  clothes  torn." 
But  on  the  eighth  day  he  arose  and  went  about  his  business  as 
before.  There  seemed  to  be  no  change  in  him,  except  that  his 
hair  had  turned  grey.  One  night  a  knock  came  to  his  door.  He 
opened  it,  and  was  heard  to  address  to  his  visitor  something  which 
sounded  like  "  a  solemn  curse  or  adjuration."  Then  he  closed  the 
door,  and  soon  afterwards  was  found  insensible  by  his  housekeeper. 
The  next  morning  the  body  of  the  once  beautiful  Esther  was  dis- 
covered lying  lifeless  beside  her  father's  door.  She  had  died  of 
starvation,  but  she  was  buried  in  that  part  of  the  cemetery  in 
which  suicides  are  laid. 

Equally  sad  is  the  story  of  Rachel  Welt,  whose  surpassing 
loveliness  inspired  a  Polish  poet  with  the  idea  of  designating  her 
Esterka  Regina.  His  small  brain  had  previously  never  originated 
anything  but  a  few  verses  either  for  home  use  or  for  the  Cracow 
Ladies'  Journal.  But  the  first  time  he  saw  her  walking  by  the 
river  iu  her  Sabbath  frock,  he  exclaimed  :  "  Now  I  understand  the 
Bible  at  Li9t !  Esther  must  have  looked  like  that  when  the  King 
of  Persia  turned  away  his  face  and  ordered  that  Haman  should  die 
on  the  gallows ;  and  so  must  that  other  Esther,  who  induced  our 
good  King  Kazimirz,  the  peasant's  friend,  to  allow  the  Jews  to 
settle  freely  in  Poland,  after  the  wise  Germans  had  turned  them 
out.  She  is  Esterka,  the  queen  ! :'  She  was  loved  by  a  young 
doctor,  Adolf  Leiblinger,  who  had  remained  a  Jew  in  name,  but 
in  name  only.  She  returned  his  love,  and  they  were  engaged. 
Fifteen  months  passed,  and  he  received  a  letter  from  her  to  say 
that  she  found  she  had  been  mistaken  in  her  feelings,  and  was 
about  to  marry  another  man.  In  his  despair,  he  accepted  a  pro- 
posal to  go  to  Batavia,  hoping  that  the  climate  might  put  a  speedy 
end  to  his  misery.  But,  two  years  later,  he  received  another  letter 
from  Esterka  Regina  which  made  him  hurry  home.  It  was  to  tell 
him  that  she  had  always  loved  him  ;  but  she  had  feared  she  would 
be  a  drawback  to  him  in  his  career,  and  that  she,  a  poor  uncultivated 
maiden,  would  never  be  able  fully  to  understand  him  either  in 
sorrow  or  in  joy.  And  so,  from  a  motive  of  self-sacrifice,  she  had 
married  another  man,  to  whom  she  had  told  the  whole  truth,  and 
to  whom  she  had  been  a  faithful  wife.  Only  on  her  death-bed  she 
wrote  to  the  man  she  had  always  loved,  to  beseech  him  to  return 
home,  and  consent  to  go  on  living. 

A  similar  act  of  renunciation  is  chronicled  in  the  story  of  Chane, 
whom  her  husband  gives  up  to  a  Christian,  with  whom  she  has 
honestly  fallen  in  love.  All  these  love  stories  are  told  admirably, 
and  they  are  noble  and  pathetic.  But  the  reader,  if  he  is  person- 
ally acquainted  with  the  race  among  whom  the  scenes  of  the  tales 
are  laid,  will  be  conscious  of  a  sort  of  false  ring  in  their  note. 
The  author  has  idealized  to  an  extent  allowable  in  the  case  of  a 
romancer,  though  it  a  little  shakes  our  faith  in  the  probability  of 
the  facts_  which  he  narrates.  But  into  some  of  his  stories  the  dis- 
turbing influence  of  love  has  not  entered,  and  he  has  kept  close 
to  the  truth.  Many  of  these  stories  are  most  remarkable,  contain- 
ing incidents  and  motives  which  are  entirely  at  variance  with  our 
own  experience  and  line  of  thought.  Here  are  a  few  specimens 
of  these  transcripts  of  Podolian  Jewish  nature.  One  of  them  is 
taken  from  an  extremely  interesting  sketch  entitled  "  Nameless 
Graves,"  describing  those  tombs  in  the  "  good  place,"  or  cemetery, 


which  are  rendered  conspicuous  by  headstones  which  bear  no 
name.  An  old  soldier  occupied  one  of  these  anonymous  receptacles, 
for  he  had  during  his  lifetime  been  addicted  to  bad  language,  and 
he  was  once  caught  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  secretly  devouring 
a  piece  of  sausage.  Similar  was  the  posthumous  fate  of  a  shoe- 
maker, who  went  far  beyond  his  last  into  the  regions  of  mys- 
ticism, and  was  discovered  one  winter  morning  "kneeling  motion- 
less in  the  snow  at  the  foot  of  the  great  crucitix  at  the  Dominican, 
monastery,  his  arms  stretched  out  as  though  to  embrace  the 
Christ."  Eor  this  crime  he  was,  besides  being  fined,  condemned 
to  go  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and  "  he  was  commanded  to 
tell  every  community  he  passed  on  the  way  what  he  had  done, 
and  to  request  them  to  kick  him  and  spit  upon  him."  However, 
he  died  before  he  could  set  out  on  the  journey,  and  when  he 
was  buried  a  blank  headstone  was  set  up  above  him.  Saddest 
of  all  was  the  case  of  the  beautiful  "  Lea  with  the  long 
hair."  Her  offence  was  that  she  dared,  in  defiance  of  tradition, 
to  wear  after  her  marriage  the  magnificent  head-dress  with  which 
nature  had  endowed  her.  The  sin  was  found  out  by  accident,  she 
having  fainted  one  hot  day  in  the  synagogue,  and  it  caused  her  to- 
be  regarded  by  her  co-religionists  with  a  feeling  of  horror  amount- 
ing to  loathing.  The  Jewish  community  expostulated  with  her 
husband,  but  he  refused  to  order  his  wife  to  cut  off  the  locks  in, 
which  she  delighted.  Then  the  terrible  punishment  was  inflicted 
upon  him  of  the  "  great  chcretn,"  or  excommunication,  "  a  punish- 
ment terrible  enough  to  break  the  most  iron  will."  Still  he  would 
not  give  way,  trusting  in  God's  help.  At  length,  a  week  after- 
Lea  had  given  birth  to  a  baby,  a  band  of  masked  men  burst  into 
the  house,  overpowered  her  husband  and  the  nurse,  dragged  Lea. 
out  of  bed,  and  cut  off  her  hair.  Two  days  later  she  died  of  the 
fright  she  had  had,  and  the  child  died  too.  The  recollection  of 
her  sin  followed  her  to  her  grave,  which  still  remains  nameless. 

Another  heathenish  story  is  that  of  a  little  girl  who  was  known- 
as  "  the  Child  of  Atonement."  When  the  cholera  was  ravaging 
the  great  Podolian  plain  in  1S48,  the  panic-stricken  Jews  of 
Barnow  resorted  to  a  means  of  propitiating  the  Almighty  which 
had  been  recommended  in  1831  by  "the  wonder-working  rabbi  of 
Sadagora."  He  had  said  to  them,  "  Let  each  community  choose  a 
couple  from  its  number,  and  marry  them  in  the  burial-ground — 
as  a  sacrifice  to  the  angry  God."  Little  Miriam,  "  the  Child  of 
Atonement,"  was  the  fruit  of  one  of  these  ill-starred  unions.  How 
the  child  fell  ill,  and  how  the  rabbis  refused  so  much  as  to 
pray  for  her,  but  how  she  was  rescued  from  the  death  which 
the  fanatics  foretold  and  desired,  the  author  has  described 
with  great  force  and  pathos.  Many  other  stories  there  are  on. 
which  we  would  gladly  dwell,  but  we  have  only  enough  space 
left  for  the  notice  of  some  of  their  names.  There  is  the  history  of 
"  Baron  Schmule,"  a  rich  Christianized  Jew,  who  heaped  coals  of 
fire  upon  the  head  of  the  dissolute  Polish  nobleman  who  had  de- 
prived him,  when  a  boy,  of  the  sight  of  one  of  his  eyes.  There  is 
the  romantic  tale  of  "  The  Picture  of  Christ,"  in  which  is  told  how 
a  Polish  countess  won  and  broke  the  heart  of  a  Jewish  physician,, 
and  then  painted  his  portrait  from  memory.  And,  above  all, 
there  are  the  two  strange  adventures  which  are  narrated  in  the 
story  called  "  Two  Saviours  of  the  People,"  in  which  it  is  shown 
how  the  Jewish  community  of  Barnow  was  saved  from  fearful 
peril,  once  by  the  self-sacrifice  of  a  courageous  woman,  and  once 
by  the  voice  of  a  deacon,  who  was  generally  looked  upon  as  con- 
temptible, but  who  on  this  occasion  wrought  a  vocal  victory  in 
favour  of  his  people.  All  these  tales,  and  indeed  the  whole  book, 
may  be  strongly  recommended  to  readers  who  can  appreciate  a. 
good  workman  handling  a  novel  subject. 


MATERIALS  FOR  THE  HISTORY  OF  THOMAS  BECKET. 
VOL.  V.* 

WE  regret  that  we  should  have  allowed  so  long  a  tim6  to 
elapse  before  noticing  this  volume,  more  especially  as,  since 
its  publication,  its  learned  and  laborious  editor,  the  well-known 
biographer  of  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  has  died,  leaving,  we  fear, 
still  incomplete  his  almost  Herculean  labour  of  bringing  into  order 
the  Epistol<e  relative  to  the  history  of  the  great  Archbishop.  This 
volume,  the  fifth  of  the  Materials  for  the  History  of  Thomas: 
Becket,  which  the  late  Canon  Robertson  was  editing  for  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls'  series,  contains  the  first  instalment,  from  1155  to 
1 166,  of  the  correspondence,  which  was  to  be  completed  in  two 
volumes  more.  In  the  Introduction  an  interesting,  though  brief, 
account  of  the  history  of  these  epistles  is  given.  Small  col- 
lections of  letters  connected  with  the  history  of  the  martyr 
were,  it  would  seem,  very  early  made ;  and  in  many  cases 
such  collections,  "  varying  in  extent  and  in  matter  according 
to  the  opportunities  which  each  scribe  enjoyed,"  were  at- 
tached to  the  MSS.  of  the  various  lives  of  the  Saint.  Alai, 
Prior  of  Canterbury,  and  afterwards  Abbot  of  Tewkesbury,  whose 
contribution  towards  the  biography  of  St.  Thomas  has  been 
printed  in  the  second  volume  of  the  present  series,  gathered 
together  into   one  body  the  letters  which  he  found  "  vario  et 

*  Materials  for  the  History  of  Thomas  Becket,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury (Canonized  by  Pope  Alexander  III.  A.D.  1173).  Edited  by  James 
Oraigie  Robertson,  M.A.  Canon  of  Canterbury.  Vol.  V. — Epistles. 
I.-CCXXVI.  Published  by  the  Authority  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of 
Her  Majesty's  Treasury,  under  the  Direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 
London  :  Longman  &  Co. ;  TMibBer  &  Co.  Also  by  Parker  &  Co..  Oxford  ;. 
and  Maemillan  &  Co.,  Cambridge  ;  A.  &  C.  Black  and  Douglas  &  Foulis, 
Edinburgh  ;  and  A.  Thorn.  Dublin.  1881. 
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disperse  per  schedulas  collectre";  aud  this  work  of  Alan's  was 
edited  and  published  by  Lupus  in  1682  from  a  MS.  in  the  Vatican. 
To  these  letters,  live  hundred  and  thirty-live  iu  number,  a  large 
addition,  chiefly  derived  from  the  Cave  MS.  in  the  Bodleian, 
was  made  by  Dr.  Giles  in  his  "  Sanctus  Thomas  Cantuarieusis  "  ; 
and  some  further  letters  bearing  on  the  same  subject  are  to  be 
found  in  the  works  of  Peter  of  Blois,  in  the  Gallicavum  Rerum 
JScriptores,  and  others.  The  present  collection  is  intended  to 
comprise  everything  published  by  Lupus,  together  "  with  all  the 
other  known  letters  which  could  fairly  be  considered  to  relate  to 
the  history  of  Archbishop  Becket" — a  restriction  which  excludes 
some  of  the  matter  published  by  Dr.  Giles.  The  difficulties  of 
making  a  satisfactory  arrangement  of  the  materials  thus  collected 
appear  to  have  been  very  great.  This  part  of  the  editor's  task  has 
been,  in  his  own  words,"  at  once  that  which  has  cost  the  greatest 
amount  of  labour,  and  that  as  to  which  it  is  most  necessary  to 
■entreat  the  reader's  indulgence."  Earlier  editors  had  indeed  done, 
or  at  least  endeavoured  to  do,  something  in  this  direction.  Alan 
of  Tewkesbury  in  the  twelfth  century  made  a  very  creditable 
attempt  to  present  the  letters  in  their  right  order,  and  he 
seems  to  have  been  much  pleased  with  the  result,  though  it  is, 
in  truth,  by  no  means  perfect  in  accuracy  when  tried  by  the 
severe  criticism  of  the  present  day.  Dr.  Giles  set  chronology  at 
Bought  altogether,  arranging  the  letters,  and  distributing  them 
among  different  volumes  of  his  Ihtres  Ecclesicc  Anylicana,  accord- 
ing to  their  authors  or  their  recipients,  taken  in  order  of  dignity. 
Even  in  some  cases  of  letters  "  from  the  same  to  the  same,"  he 
has  not  cared  to  place  them  in  the  order  of  time.  He  supplies, 
however,  what  Canon  Robertson  has  described  as  an  "attempt  at 
a  chronological  table,"  which,  together  with  a  fuller  list  given  in 
Hurrell  Froude's  "  Remains,"  has  been  serviceable  towards  the 
arrangement  of  the  present  collection.  But,  with  every  possible 
assistance,  it  is  hard  work  to  sort  into  their  places  letters  either 
wholly  undated,  or,  at  the  best,  with  the  year  omitted. 

The  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  date  of  these  letters,  even  by  yiay  of 
approximation,  is  almost  always  felt,  aud  is  very  often  found  to  be  insuper- 
able. Except  in  some  of  the  papal  epistles,  no  dates  are  furnished  to  us; 
and  even  in  such  of  the  papal  letters  as  are  provided  with  a  date,  the  indi- 
cation of  circumstances  never  extends  beyond  the  place,  the  month,  and  the 
day,  so  that,  if  the  pope  was  at  the  same  place  on  the  same  day  of  more 
than  one  year,  the  year  is  not  to  be  ascertained  unless  the  contents  of  the 
letter  help  to  fix  it.  It  is  indeed  mainly  from  the  contents  of  the  letters 
that  their  date  and  order  are  to  be  inferred  ;  and  this  (as  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say)  must  be  a  matter  of  very  great  difficulty.  It  is  found, 
indeed,  that  difficulties  occur  where  they  would  never  have  been  thought 
of  as  likely.  An  appeal  from  England  to  the  Roman  court  perhaps  is 
mentioned,  but  on  inquiry  we  find  ourselves  unable  to  determine  what 
particular  appeal  is  meant.  Or  a  meeting  of  two  princes  is  spoken  of,  and 
we  are  unable  to  distinguish  and  to  identify  it.  Or  some  event  is  men- 
tioned which  we  should  confidently  expect  to  find  recorded  in  the  chronicles 
of  the  time,  and  the  chroniclers  happen  to  be  silent. 

On  this  subject  a  tone  of  weariness  and  melancholy  makes  itself 
felt.  "  After  all,"  the  editor  concludes,  "  I  cannot  pretend  to  have 
done  the  work  of  arrangement  in  such  a  way  as  to  satisfy  myself  " — 
expressions  savouring  of  the  dissatisfaction  which  conscientious 
workers  are  apt  to  feel  with  their  work  whilst  it  is  in  progress. 
Reading  this  Introduction,  we  feel  the  more  sorry  that  the  editor 
should  not  have  lived  to  see  the  completion  of  his  labour,  aud  to 
receive  his  reward  in  the  gratitude  of  students  of  the  period  illus- 
trated by  these  epistles.  Even  if  future  research  should  succeed 
here  and  there  iu  fixing  a  date  more  accurately,  Canon  Robertson 
will  still  be  entitled  to  the  praise  of  having  brought  order  out  of 
confusion. 

Into  Canon  Robertson's  account  of  the  MSS.  of  which  he  has 
made  use  we  will  not  enter  further  than  to  note  that  one  of  them, 
now  in  the  Archiepiscopal  Library  at  Lambeth,  and  once  the  pro- 
perty of  Lord  Lumley,  has  curiously  suli'ered  from  religious  zeal, 
having  passed  through  the  hands  of  some  person  who  has  in  many 
places  erased  the  words  papa  and  Thomas.  We  presume  that  this 
was  some  odd  manifestation  of  Protestant  feeling  ;  though  any  good 
Protestant  ought  to  be  much  edified  by  the  constant  employment 
of  Scriptural  phraseology  in  these  letters.  Those  of  Archbishop 
Thomas  himself,  and  of  his  future  biographer  John  of  Salisbury, 
•may  be  recommended  to  the  study  of  any  one  who  still  believes 
that  the  Bible  was  unknown  to  mediaeval  men.  And  there  is  a 
"  quidam  amicus  suus  "  who  writes  to  the  Archbishop  a  letter  of 
consolation  and  encouragement  which  is  one  long  bead-roll  of 
Scripture  ensamples.  Of  secular  learning  too  there  is  often  a 
considerable  display.  Quotations  from  Gratian  and  other  ecclesi- 
astical and  legal  authorities  may  be  regarded  as  matter  of  business, 
they  having  a  practical  bearing  on  the  subject  of  dispute ;  but 
besides  these,  there  are  purely  ornamental  quotations,  often  intro- 
duced with  "  ut  ait  Ethicus,"  "  ethnico  dicente,"  or  some  similar 
phrase,  most  frequently  from  Virgil  or  Horace,  but  also  from 
Cicero,  Terence,  Ovid,  Lucan,  Juvenal,  Martial,  and  Claudian. 

The  letters  begin  with  a  polite  and  elegant  epistle  from  Arnulf, 
Bishop  of  Lisieux,  to  his  "  venerable  and  beloved  friend  Thomas," 
as  yet  no  more  than  Chancellor — a  letter  which  may  belong  to 
any  year  of  Thomas's  Chancellorship,  when  he  was  still  the 
trusted  servant  and  favoured  friend  of  his  King,  with  whom  his 
good  offices  are  requested  by  the  writer.  The  volume  breaks  off 
in  1 166 — in  the  thick  of  the  struggle  between  King  and  Primate — 
with  an  interchange  of  fierce  rhetorical  manifestoes  between  the 
exiled  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Gilbert  Foliot,  Bishop  of 
London.  We  thus  traverse  two  of  the  most  important  years  in 
the  struggle — the  years  of  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  the 
Council  of  Northampton,  the  flight  of  Thomas,  and  his  life  in 
exile  at  Pontigny  and  Sens.   Most  of  the  letters  are  of  course 


already  well  known  to  students,  the  chief  questions  which  arise 
upon  them  being  those  of  dates.  If  the  one  from  Thomas  to  the 
Pope  beginning  "  Litterse  consolationis,"  No.  xxix.  in  the  present 
arrangement,  be,  as  Canon  Robertson  thought,  rightly  placed  only 
a  few  days  before  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Westminster, 
October  1,  1 163,  it  certainly  seems  to  bear  out  the  charge  that 
Thomas  set  himself  of  malice  aforethought  to  play  the  rule  of 
confessor,  or,  as  Canon  Stubbs  puts  it,  to  come  out  "  as  a  candi- 
date for  martyrdom."  There  is  not  so  much  as  a  decorous  affec- 
tation of  a  hope  that  the  matters  in  dispute  between  Church  and 
State  may  be  in  any  way  arranged,  or  that  the  King  may  be 
brought  round ;  the  tone  throughout  is  that  of  the  expectant 
martyr: — 

Va;  nobis,  qui  in  h.uc  servati  sumus  tempora,  quorum  diebus  accesserunt 
luec  mala;  qui  in  priori  statu  tanta  potiti  fuimus  libertate,  quam  modo 
dura  et  pessima  servitute  reeompensamus  ! 

One  would  think  better  of  the  Saint  if  in  these  earlier  stages  of 
the  controversy  one  could  trace  in  him  any  regret  at  beinc  forced 
into  strife,  any  lingering  affection  for  the  King,  who,  however 
misguided,  had  not  so  long  ago  been  his  benefactor  and  his  friend. 
It  is  worth  noting  that  in  this  letter  Thomas  incidentally  testifies 
to  the  early  existence  of  the  characteristic  English  jealousy  of  the 
canon  law — "  Statuta  canonum,  quorum  apud  nos  etiam  nomen 
exosum  est."  Glancing  over  the  pages,  under  the  year  1 164  we 
come  upon  a  long  and  interesting  letter  from  John  of  Salisbury, 
giving  an  account  of  his  interviews  with  the  Count  of  Flanders 
and  the  King  of  the  French.  He  expresses  his  amazement  at  the 
amount  of  information  about  the  Councils  of  Westminster  and 
Clarendon  which  had  got  abroad: — 

Quodque  miremini,  conies  Suessionensis,  ea  die  qua  Noviomi  eram,  omnes 
articulos  Londoniensis,  nescio  couciliabuli  aut  disciliabuli  dicam,  ita 
seriatim  exposuit  ac  si  ititerfuisset  omnibus  pnesens,  non  modo  his  qua;  in 
palatio  gesta  sunt,  sed  qua;  secretissime  ab  bis  vel  ab  illis  dicta  sunt  in 
conclavi.  Nec  facile  crediderim  quin  ibi  sive  de  suis  sive  de  nostratibus 
cautos  exploratores  habuerint  Galli. 

After  the  Archbishop  had  taken  flight  to  foreign  parts,  we  find 
two  brief  and  characteristic  letters  from  Henry  to  the  French 
King,  setting  forth,  in  terms  of  passionate  bitterness,  the  iniquity 
of  Thomas,  "  proditor  meus,"  and  ending  with  a  request  for  his 
extradition — indeed,  we  might  almost  say  with  a  proposal  for  an 
extradition  treaty : — 

Hie  est  Thomas,  quern  de  modico  magnum  feci,  et  in  patram  patriae  pro- 
movi.  Hunc,  precor,  in  patriam  remittatis,  vel  saltern  in  terram  vestram 
non  recipiatis ;  ut  et  vobis  idem  recompensari  possit,  si  forte  contigerit  de 
vestris  aliquem  culpam  iu  consimilem  dilabi. 

One  would  like  to  know  what  Henry  would  have  done  in  his 
wrath  had  the  Archbishop  been  surrendered  as  he  asked.  Further 
on,  we  find  the  three  letters  addressed  by  Thomas  to  the  King  in 
1 166,  of  which  Herbert  of  Bosham  tells  us  that  they  gradually 
increased  in  severity,  the  Archbishop  "  tanquam  veri  Samaritani 
discipulus  prius  infundens  oleum,  et  vinum  postea."  On  this  in- 
dication the  one  beginning  "  Desiderio  desideravi "  has  been 
placed  last.  In  this  epistle  even  the  customary  form  of  salutation 
appears  to  have  been  omitted,  and  in  its  place  we  have  only  the 
haughty  announcement,  "  Htec  sunt  verba  domini  Cantuariensis 
ad  regem  Anglorum."  From  first  to  last  it  is  a  composition  which 
seems  well  calculated  to  drive  a  sinful  mortal  with  a  hot  temper 
to  the  verge  of  madness ;  and  indeed  it  would  appear  to  have  had 
that  etl'ect.  It  reached  the  King  at  the  conference  of  Chinon,  May, 
1 166,  where  he  displayed  himself  in  tears  and  rage,  as  is  reported 
by  John  of  Salisbury  in  a  letter  to  Bartholomew,  Bishop  of 
Exeter.  On  this  occasion  Henry  in  his  vexation  used  words 
similar  to  those  which,  in  a  moment  of  yet  fiercer  anger,  he  was 
afterwards  to  utter  with  such  fatal  effect : — 

Tandem  dixit  quod  omnes  proditores  erant,  qui  eum  adhibita  opera  et 
diligentia  ab  uuius  hominis  iufeatatione  uolebant  expedire. 

Upon  this  outburst  of  the  Angevin  devil,  the  Archbishop  of 
Rouen  administered  a  rebuke,  which  John  of  Salisbury  thought 
might  with   advantage   have   been   sharper,   but   which  was 
efficacious  enough  to  induce  Henry  to  take  a  sorrowful  rather  than 
an  angry  tone.    Altogether  this  long  letter — it  occupies  more  than 
ten  pages  of  the  present  volume — is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing in   the  collection,  giving  as  it  does  an  account  of  the 
famous  scene  at  Vezelay  on  Whit  Sunday,  June  12,  when  Thomas 
actually  excommunicated  John  of  Oxford,  Richard  of  Lucy,  and 
others,  and  threatened  the  King  himself  with  excommunication. 
John  of  Salisbury,  always  for  temperate  and  charitable  measures, 
lets  it  be  known  that  the  deferring  of  the  sentence  on  the  King  fell 
iu  with  his  own  previous  views : — "  Sicut  ei  ante  consulerat 
Joannes  vester."    Curious,  too,  is  his  account  of  the  pilgrimage  to 
Soissons  by  which  the  Archbishop  prepared  himself  for  this 
audacious  effort,  and  of  the  devotions  he  there  paid  to  "  beatus 
Drausius,"  the  confessor  who,  "  sicut  Franci  et  Lotharingi  cre- 
dunt,"  gave  victory  to  intending  combatants  who  came  to  keep 
vigil  "ad  memoriam  ejus."     The  writer  mentions  an  instance 
which  would  be  of  interest  in  England — Robert  of  Montfort,  who 
in  1 163  had  worsted  the  Constable  Henry  of  Essex  in  the  battle- 
trial  at  Windsor,  had  thus  prepared  himself  by  a  night-watch  in 
honour  of  the  blessed  Drausius.    The  incident  suggests  to  the  I 
modern  reader  some  reflections  as  to  the  logic  of  the  ordeal  of  battle. 
Drausius  would  seem  to  have  given  his  patronage  without  regard 
to  guilt  or  innocence ;  in  this  very  case,  the  beaten  man,  charged  j 
with,  and  by  defeat  convicted  of,  treachery  or  cowardice  in  the 
Welsh  war,  is  said  to  have  been  innocent,  at  least  in  the  esti-  1 
mation  of  the  King,  who  had  witnessed  his  conduct  on  the 
occasion  for  which  he  was  called  in  question.    Following  out  j 
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these  reflections,  one  begins  to  arrive  at  the  state  of  mind 
of  Brantoine  and  his  like,  -who  held  it  a  mean  and  sneaking 
thing  for  an  intending  combatant  to  be  over  attentive  to  his  reli- 
gious duties,  after  the  manner  of  Jarnac  before  that  famous 
duel  with  La  Chataigneraie  which  has  made  the  coup  de  Jarnac 
proverbial.  Reverting  to  our  collection  of  letters,  we  note  an 
instance  of  the  strictness  with  which  the  Church,  though  toler- 
ating the  ordeal  of  battle,  maintained  its  ban  against  the  tourna- 
ment. The  Pope,  in  an  epistle  from  Bourges,  in  August  1163, 
refuses  the  request  of  the  Archbishop  of  Rheicus,  who  was  moving 
at  the  instance  of  his  brother  of  Canterbury,  for  the  concession  of 
ecclesiastical  burial  to  a  knight  "qui  peccatis  exigentibus  in 
torneamento  decessit."  One  may  imagine  that  the  English  Arch- 
bishop, himself,  before  his  days  of  saintship,  well  skilled  in 
chivalrous  exercises,  may  have  felt  some  personal  sympathy  with 
the  slain  man.  But  the  Pope  is  inexorable ;  kings  and  princes  and 
barons  have  made  similar  requests,  and  have  been  refused,  "  ne 
prava  ilia  consuetudo  ex  hoc  incrementum  posset  suscipere." 

One  suggestion  we  make  to  future  editors  of  this  correspond- 
ence. Latin  epistles  of  the  mediaeval  rhetorical  kind,  where  the 
important  facts  are  hidden  away  among  pages  of  indignant 
Scriptural  declamation,  are  not  the  easiest  places  in  the  world  to 
find  anything  in.  We  confess  we  should  be  glad  of  more  help  in 
the  way  of  fuller  and  more  frequent  side-notes  than  has  as  vet 
been  afforded  us.  In  this  respect — as  indeed  in  many  others — 
Canon  St ubbs's  editing  of  the  Memorials  of  St.  Dumtan  is  a  model 
to  be  followed. 


A  MOTHER'S  IDOL* 

IT  is  something  nowadays  to  be  able  to  say  of  a  book  that  it  is 
perfectly  harmless,  without  being  dull  or  insipid ;  and  so  much 
at  least  may  be  said  for  A  Mother's  Idol.  We  may  go  further  and 
testify  that  the  general  purpose  of  the  story  is  good,  and  that  it  is 
reached  in  a  simple  and  natural  manner.  The  heroine  is,  perhaps, 
a  trifle  too  near  to  perfection ;  for,  although  she  freely  confesses 
giving  way  to  what  she  regards  as  her  besetting  sins,  we  may 
almost  say  of  her  that  even  her  failings  lean  to  virtue's  side.  The 
development  of  the  story  is  just  so  far  short  of  being  obvious  as  to 
keep  alive  the  reader's  curiosity,  while  it  generally  takes  the  course 
which  he  might  have  predicted — a  circumstance  which  keeps  him 
on  good  terms  with  himself  without  destroying  his  interest  in  the 
narrative. 

The  most  prominent  character  in  the  book  is  the  young  lady 
■who  tells  the  story  from  beginning  to  end  in  the  first  person.  Her 
name  is  Muriel  Sterling,  and  she  is  the  daughter  of "  a  man  of 
great  abilities,"  but  of  extravagant  tastes  and  habits,  who  "  had  a 
good  appointment  in  the  Mauritius."  Dying  young,  he  left  his 
wife  and  her  two  daughters  very  ill  provided  for,  with  only  her 
own  small  fortune  and  "  a  tiny  annuity  "  from  Government.  Still 
their  case  was  not  so  very  bad.  "  We  had  many  friends,"  says 
the  heroine  ;  "  we  were  well  born,  which  tells  more  in  the  country 
than  in  towns  ;  besides,  every  one  took  to  the  gentle  refined  little 
widow,  who,  though  not  clever,  was  bright  and  intelligent,  and 
bad  such  a  pleasant  cordial  welcome  to  give  to  those  who  came  to 
see  her."  The  elder  daughter,  Muriel,  the  heroine  of  the  story,  tells 
ns  that  she  was  strong  and  healthy,  and  that  she  was  a  dark  little 
thing  without  anything  that  could  be  called  beauty.  As,  how- 
ever, men  had  a  knack  of  falling  in  love  with  her/we  may  take 
this  statement  with  some  qualification.  "  Lottie,  the  younger 
sister,"  she  tells  us,  "was  a  complete  contrast  in  every  way.°  I 
was  dark  and  small,  Lottie  tall  and  fair,  a  lovely  blonde,  moving 
about  our  small  rooms  like  a  perpetual  misfit — one  could  not  but 
feel  that  spacious  apartments  alone  beseemed  that  stately  form." 
Fortune,  however,  had  not  done  her  worst  for  the  little  family. 
Just  after  Muriel  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  and  Lottie 
was  seventeen,  there  came  letters  with  the  distressing  news  that 
the  bank  in  which  the  mother's  small  property  was  invested  had 
suspended  payment,  so  that  the  Government  annuity  was  all  that 
was  left  to  them.  They  had  no  relations  who  could  render  them 
any  substantial  assistance,  so  that,  after  many  discussions  of  ways 
and  means,  Muriel  heroically  resolved  to  go  out  as  a  governess 
and  advertised  for  a  situation  and  50/.  a  year.  Some  of  the 
answers  which  she  received  to  her  advertisement  were  very 
amusing.  Indeed  it  is  generally  believed  that  there  are  few  things 
so  funny  as  answers  to  advertisements,  except,  in  some  cases,  the 
advertisements  themselves.  One  of  the  answers,  which  turned  out 
to  be  suitable,  came  from  a  Mrs.  Davenel,  of  The  Chase,  Davenel, 
Northshire ;  the  Chase  being  a  mansion,  ancient  and  modern,  in 
the  older  portion  of  which  the  heroine  afterwards  had  her  apart- 
ments, overlooking  the  .sea.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the 
subsequent  interest  of  the  story  centres  in  the  Chase  and  its  in- 
habitants, the  principal  of  whom  were  Mrs.  Davenel,  the"  mother," 
and  her  only  son,  Captain  Horace  Davenel,  the  "  idol." 

Mrs.  Davenel  was  a  very  terrible  lady,  tall  and  stately,  imperi- 
ous and  tyrannical,  who  had  been  a  beauty  endowed  with  a  Large 
fortune,  and  who  married  Mr.  Davenel  partly  out  of  spite,  because 
she  had  failed  to  hold  fast  another  lover,  partly  because  of  the 
alliance  with  a  family  very  superior  in  position  to  her  own.  Her 
ambition  had  been  much  tried  by  the  conduct  of  her  family.  Her 
elder  daughter  Mary  had  married,  much  against  her  mother's  will 
a  Mr.  Stewart,  who  had  neither  position  nor  income  sufficient  to' 
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satisfy  his  mother-in-law's  requirements.  Mrs.  Stewart  had  been 
killed  by  a  fall  from  her  horse,  and  had  left  one  child,  Katherine 
or  Kitty,  whom  Miss  Sterling  was  engaged  to  teach.  Another 
daughter,  Anastasia,  a  tall,  colourless,  feeble  person,  had  lost 
whatever  animation  she  once  possessed  through  a  disappointment. 
She,  too,  bad  conceived  an  attachment  for  a  gentleman,  a  medical 
man,  whom  she  was  not  allowed  to  marry.  Mr.  Davenel,  although 
of  very  little  account  in  his  own  house,  soon  becomes  a  favourite 
with  the  reader  on  account  of  his  genuine  kindliness  and  thought- 
fulness  for  others.  He  would  have  been  very  fond  of  his  wife  if 
she  would  have  let  him,  and  one  of  the  best  features  in  the  story 
is  the  manner  in  which  the  two  old  people  were  brought  to  a 
better  and  more  affectionate  understanding  through  the  trials  to 
which  they  were  exposed,  helped  greatly  by  the  admirable  conduct 
of  the  heroine.  Captain  Davenel  was  a  handsome  man  with  many 
generous  qualities,  but  utterly  spoiled  by  his  mother — a  result 
which  was  intensified  by  his  delicate  health,  on  account  of  which 
he  had  to  leave  the  army.  He  was  the  real  master  of  the  "  Chase," 
for,  while  Mrs.  Davenel  ruled  every  one  else,  including  her  husband 
and  daughter,  with  an  authority  from  which  there  was  no  appeal, 
the  slightest  wish  of  her  "  idol  "  was  a  law  even  to  her. 

Kitty  Stewart  was  a  very  sweet  pupil,  and  although  it  was 
necessary  that  she  should  have  been  badly  taught  and  badly 
governed,  in  order  to  bring  out  the  excellences  of  the  heroine,  it 
was  not  long  before  she  was  brought  into  admirable  training  by 
Miss  Sterling.  But  it  soon  becomes  clear  that  Captain  Davenel 
is  to  fall  in  love  with  Muriel.  It  suggests  itself  as  a  possibility 
from  the  beginning ;  it  becomes  a  certainty  before  long.  At  first 
he  is  found  intruding  upon  his  niece  and  her  governess  in  lesson 
hours,  but  it  was  not  long  before  this  was  checked.  The  en- 
couragement of  these  interruptions  by  a  previous  governess  had 
led  to  her  instant  dismissal.  Muriel  never  encouraged  them, 
but  the  contrary ;  and  finally  put  an  end  to  them  in  a 
scene  during  which  the  Captain  showed  a  good  deal  of  temper 
and  some  gleams  of  different  emotions.  The  reader  sees  every- 
where that  the  dark  little  lady  behaved  throughout  with 
the  greatest  propriety.  When  storms  arose  on  the  subject, 
Mr.  Davenel  senior  took  care  to  tell  her  that  he  had  watched 
her  conduct  throughout,  and  that  it  was  blameless.  Even  Mrs. 
Davenel,  who  tried  very  hard  to  convince  herself  that  Muriel 
was  a  designing  wretch,  finally  went  so  far  as  to  allow  that  she 
had  never  been  to  blame.  In  truth,  Muriel  never  was  really  in 
love  with  Captain  Davenel.  What  she  might  have  been  if  they 
had  met  in  different  circumstances  we  cannot  tell.  Doubtless  the 
thought  of  Mrs.  Davenel  would  check  any  emotions  which  might 
naturally  arise  in  response  to  the  Captain's  evidently  growing 
affection.  Whether  this  would  have  ultimately  prevailed  must 
remain  undecided ;  for  another  element  intervened,  the  presence  of 
Kitty's  father,  Mr.  Stewart,  who  at  once  made  a  very  different  im- 
pression upon  the  heart  of  Muriel  from  that  which  had  been  pro- 
duced by  Captain  Davenel.  Mr.  Stewart  was  not  at  all  handsome, 
but  he  seems  to  have  had  the  same  power  of  fascination  which. 
Muriel  herself  possessed.  At  any  rate,  just  as  Captain  Davenel 
was  resolving  to  brave  his  mother's  anger  and  propose  to  Muriel, 
Mr.  Stewart  and  Muriel  fell  in  love  with  each  other,  although 
neither  of  them  suspected  the  attachment  of  the  other. 

The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth,  and  in  the  pre- 
sent instance  it  was  interrupted  by  the  fact  of  Captain  Davenel's 
telling  Mr.  Stewart  of  his  attachment  to  Muriel,  and  of  his  belief 
that  she  would  reciprocate  his  affection  if  she  were  not  deterred 
by  the  thought  of  his  mother's  opposition.  In  consequence  of  this 
discovery  Mr.  Stewart  checked  the  expression  of  his  own  feelings 
to  such  an  extent  that  Muriel  considered  herself  to  be  an  object 
of  indifference  to  him.  Underneath,  however,  the  fire  went  on 
burning,  and  its  ardour  was  not  diminished  by  the  fact  that  the 
heroine  showed  wonderful  courage  and  presence  of  mind  when  a 
burglary  was  attempted  at  the  Chase,  and  that  Muriel's  life  was 
saved  by  Mr.  Stewart  shooting  one  of  the  burglars  just  as  he  was 
attempting  to  murder  her  with  a  bludgeon. 

Much  of  all  this  is  related  well  and  naturally  enough,  if  not 
with  any  remarkable  force.  As,  however,  we  are  doing  ample 
justice  to  the  author,  it  becomes  the  more  a  duty  to  mention  that 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  rather  vapid  talk  scattered  over  these 
volumes  which  might  very  well  be  improved  or  dispensed  with. 
Here  is  a  specimen — rather  a  bad  one,  we  acknowledge — of  some 
of  the  interviews  which  took  place  between  Horace  Davenel  and 
Muriel  before  he  declared  himself: — 

There  was  a  hurt  tone  in  his  voice,  which  touched  me  and  made  me  say, 
"  Indeed  I  ought  not  to  have  spoken  as  I  have  done  ;  but  I  am  cross,  and 
sore,  and  irritable.  I  will  just  go  up  to  my  own  room,  and  shake  myself 
into  good-humour  again." 

"  That's  right,"  he  responded,  as  I  was  preparing  to  pass  him,  "  hut 
even  at  the  risk  of  offending  I  must  reiterate,  that  you  could  never  become 
like  a  sort  of  inanimate  machine,  whatever  position  in  life  you  may  till. 
You  will  always  stand  out  with  marked  individuality  from  most  of  your 
sex,"  &c. 

But  there  is  not  much  which  is  quite  as  bad  as  this. 

At  last  Horace  Davenel  proposed  to  Muriel,  and  to  his  astonish- 
ment was  refused,  on  the  double  ground  that  she  did  not  love 
him,  and  that,  if  she  did,  she  could  never  enter  a  family  in  which 
she  was  not  welcome.  From  the  young  lady  the  suitor  went  to 
his  mother,  with  whom  he  had  a  violent  scene,  ending  in  the 
rupture  of  a  bloodvessel,  which  brought  him  to  the  very  gates 
of  death.  After  a  period  of  unconsciousness  he  rallied,  and  it 
became  clear  that  the  only  means  of  saving  him  was  to  bring 
about  his  engagement  to  Muriel,  and  this  could  be  done,  he 
thought,  only  by  his  mother.    The  scene  between  Mrs.  Davenel 
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and  Miss  Sterling,  although  perhaps  exaggerated,  is  not  badly- 
managed,  the  proud  woman  beginning  with  insults  to  the  girl  who, 
she  suggested,  had  destroyed  all  her  own  plans,  but  ending  with 
the  most  abject  entreaties  on  her  knees  that  she  would  come  and 
save  her  son's  life.  At  last  Muriel  consented  to  this  "  sad  betrothal,'' 
accomplished  in  all  but  silence  at  the  couch  of  the  almost  dying 
man.  She  thought  that  she  was  an  object  of  indifference  to  Stewart, 
and  her  life,  being  of  no  value  to  herself,  could  hardly  be  devoted 
to  a  better  object  than  to  the  saving  of  the  life  of  a  man  who  had 
at  least  given  a  supreme  proof  of  his  own  attachment  and  devotion. 
It  was  after  this  betrothal  that  the  truth  became  known  to 
Faulkner  Stewart  and  Muriel  Sterling  that  they  loved  each  other. 
There  were  many  struggles  ;  but  they  both  agreed  that  there  could 
be  no  happiness  to  them  which  was  built  upon  the  sacrifice  of 
another  man's  life.  The  resolution  on  the  heroine's  part  to  adhere 
to  her  engagement  was  in  this  case  more  reasonable  than  in  many 
other  somewhat  similar  instances,  and  her  almost  painful  perfec- 
tion is  illustrated  still  more  highly  in  this  trying  period  of  her 
history. 

The  experienced  novel-reader  will  doubtless  make  a  guess  at 
the  subsequent  course  of  the  story.  In  any  case  we  must  leave 
the  conclusion  to  be  learnt  from  the  book  itself;  and  we  do  this 
with  the  more  satisfaction  that  the  reader,  even  if  he  receives 
little  intellectual  stimulus  from  Miss  Hope's  novel,  can  cer- 
tainly get  no  harm  from  it. 


MEMOIR  OF  DANIEL  MACMILLAN.* 

XT  must  always  be  a  question  how  far  the  story  of  what  may 
J-  be  called  an  obscure  life  is  worth  the  writing,  and  the  answer 
will  depend  partly  on  special  circumstances  and  partly  on  the 
literary  skill  of  the  biographer.  In  this  case  Mr.  Hughes  has  done 
his  work  well  and  unobtrusively,  and  he  happens  to  have  been 
exceptionally  fortunate  in  his  subject.  Assuredly,  Daniel  Mac- 
millan's  career,  although  successful,  was  in  no  sense  either 
brilliant  or  sensational.  Starting  from  very  humble  beginnings, 
he  pushed  his  way  by  sagacity,  energy,  and  indefatigable  per- 
severance; and  before  he  died,  at  a  comparatively  early  age,  had 
founded  a  publishing  house  of  high  reputation.  Many  clever  and 
aspiring  youths  have  done  as  much,  or  more ;  and  many  in  far  less 
time  have  amassed  considerable  fortunes.  But  Daniel  Macmillan's 
story  is  admirable  as  an  example  of  what  may  be  achieved  under 
disadvantages  that  must  have  been  extraordinarily  depressing.  It 
shows  more  enduring  heroism  than  we  may  often  rind  in  the  lives 
of  distinguished  soldiers  and  daring  statesmen.  It  is  a  striking 
example  of  what  may  be  done  in  many  directions  by  a  methodical 
economy  of  strength  and  labour ;  by  improving  each  moment  of 
available  time  for  purposes  that  converge  towards  definite  objects. 
We  can  easily  understand  that  an  energetic  and  pushing  young 
man  should  find  the  hardest  labour  a  pleasure  in  itself ;  that  he 
should  throw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  money-getting ;  that  he 
should  be  stimulated  by  the  difficulties  which  threaten  to  bailie 
bim,  as  a  powerful  swimmer  delights  in  battling  with  the  breakers. 
But  in  what  should  have  been  the  early  prime  of  his  manhood, 
young  Macmillan  knew  that  his  tenure  of  life  was  more  than  pre- 
carious. Before  attaining  his  majority  he  was  conscious  already 
that  he  was  affected  by  disease  which  might  speedily  prove  fatal; 
that  death  might  be  kept  at  bay  by  care  and  self-restraint,  but 
that  in  all  human  probability  it  could  not  be  very  long  averted. 
The  immediate  effect  the  knowledge  seems  to  have  had  upon  him 
•was  to  make  him  work  the  more  indefatigably  "  while  it  was  called 
to-day,"  while  the  premature  shadows  of  the  impending  night 
elevated  his  aims  and  purified  his  objects.  In  spite  of  the  ailments 
that  crippled  his  powers,  notwithstanding  the  prolonged  hours 
of  his  daily  drudgery,  he  found  time  for  a  wide  range  of  various 
reading,  and  for  those  habits  of  reflection  which  ripened  his 
intellect.  Nothing  proves  more  conclusively  his  sterling  merit 
and  excellent  abilities  than  the  fast  friendships  he  formed  with 
men  of  very  different  station  who  were  powerfully  influencing 
contemporary  thought.  Even  when  they  differed  from  him  they 
discussed  his  ideas  and  suggestions  with  a  respect  which  was 
flattering  and  significant.  One  of  them  gave  a  substantial  proof 
of  goodwill  by  assisting  to  make  Macmillan's  fortune  by  a  timely 
advance  at  a  critical  moment.  For  notwithstanding  all  his 
frugality  and  industry,  Macmillan  for  the  best  part  of  his  life 
had  a  hand-to-mouth  struggle  with  pecuniary  difficulties.  With 
scarcely  any  savings  of  his  own  he  had  embarked  in  speculative 
business  which  demanded  considerable  capital,  and  he  had  either  to 
labour  at  liquidating  comparatively  heavy  loans,  or  to  accept  un- 
welcome partners  under  stringent  conditions  for  the  sake  of  the 
money  they  could  command.  In  spite  of  all  that,  he  had  thought 
to  spare  for  philanthropical  efforts,  and  money  as  well  for  the 
charity  that  begins  at  home  and  takes  care  of  those  of  one's  own 
household.  He  helped  the  younger  members  of  his  family  with 
characteristic  good  sense  and  judgment ;  and  bis  younger  brother 
and  surviving  partner  was  indebted  to  him  for  his  start  in  trade. 
He  could  look  back,  in  short,  with  serene  complacency  on  talents 
and  opportunities  which  he  had  done  his  utmost  to  improve  ;  and 
his  memoir  can  hardly  have  been  written  in  vain,  since  some  of 
its  readers  must  surely  benefit  by  his  example. 

Daniel  Macmillan  came  of  a  sound  stock,  though  his  birth  was 
sufficiently  humble.    He  was  the  son  of  a  small  crofter  and  carter 
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in  the  picturesque  island  of  Arran ;  and  all  the  members  of  the 
family  seem  to  have  been  hereditarily  honest  and  industrious. 
Like  nine-tenths  of  the  noteworthy  men  whose  biographies 
we  have  been  privileged  to  read,  he  had  the  inevitably  re- 
markable mother.  We  find  him  writing  of  her  afterwards  with 
unusual  enthusiasm : — "  I  tell  you  that  I  am  proud  of  my 
parentage.  I  had  a  perfect  lady  for  my  mother.  From  her  we  take 
any  mental  superiority  we  have."  And,  indeed,  she  seems  to  have 
deserved  his  affectionate  reverence.  Though  the  wife  of  a  com- 
mon working-man,  who  had  a  hard  struggle  to  make  the  two 
ends  meet,  she  nevertheless  contrived  to  throw  some  of  the 
graces  of  life  over  the  homely  little  family  circle.  She  sang 
songs  and  ballads  with  so  much  taste  and  feeling  that  to  listen 
to  them  of  an  evening  was  looked  forward  to  as  a  reward.  She 
was  sincerely  religious,  and,  unlike  most  Scotch  people  of  her 
station,  she  showed  an  unwonted  breadth  of  catholic  charity. 
There  was  courage  as  well  as  dry  humour  in  her  remark  to  her  far 
less  tolerant  neighbours,  that  she  fancied  such  of  them  as  had  the 
good  fortune  to  get  to  heaven  would  have  to  put  up  with  the 
company  of  many  Romanists  there.  Doubtless,  had  the  thing 
been  in  any  way  possible,  she  would  have  helped  Daniel  to  a 
college  education,  which  costs  comparatively  a  trifle  in  Scotland 
to  those  who  are  ready  to  rough  it.  For  the  boy  showed 
wonderful  precocity  of  talent,  and  bad  been  a  promiscuous  de- 
vourer  of  books  from  his  childhood.  But  the  Macmillans  had  no 
money  to  spare,  and  Daniel,  at  the  early  age  of  eleven,  was 
literally  bound  to  contribute  to  his  own  subsistence.  He  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  small  bookseller  in  the  little  town  of  Irvine,  at  an 
almost  nominal  wage.  Hence  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  in 
reality  the  boy  was  self-educated.  Thenceforward,  however,  his 
progress,  though  slow,  was  steady ;  he  gained  the  good  opinion 
of  the  various  masters  he  served,  he  was  always  on  the  look- 
out for  openings  of  advancement,  and  he  had  the  art  not  only 
of  acquiring  friends,  but  of  attaching  them.  His  elder  brother, 
a  schoolmaster,  appears  to  have  warned  him  against  ambition 
as  the  sin  most  likely  to  beset  him.  Daniel  answers  very 
modestly  and  sensibly  to  the  half-reproach,  "  What  are  you  or 
your  father's  house  that  you  should  be  ambitious  ? "  "  What 
am  I  ?  A  very  humble  person,  who  has  no  objection  to  raise 
himself,  if  he  could  do  it  honourably."  And  his  worldly  aspi- 
rations were  tempered  by  growing  apprehensions  for  his  fail- 
ing health ;  for  in  his  twentieth  year  we  find  this  entry  in  his 
diary,  "  The  doctor  looked  very  grave  to-day.  What  does  he 
mean  ?  This  is  a  bad  cough.  I  don't  like  this  blood-spitting.  I 
don't  like  this  weakness  in  my  limbs."  The  momentous  event  of 
that  year  was  his  removal  from  Irvine  to  London,  whither  he  had 
migrated  in  search  of  employment  in  a  wider  field.  In  the 
metropolis  he  found  some  staunch  friends  of  his  own  age  and 
standing  who  had  preceded  him.  One  of  them,  on  the  kindly 
shoulder-to-shoulder  principle  which  has  lifted  so  many  young 
Scotchmen  over  preliminary  obstacles,  not  only  gave  him  good 
practical  advice,  but  a  share  of  his  lodging  and  bed  as  well. 
Young  Macmillan,  who  had  been  provided  with  fair  introductions, 
went  the  usual  round  of  many  of  the  publishing  firms,  to  meet 
with  much  civility  and  consideration,  but  no  situation.  Finally, 
it  was  with  rather  rueful  resignation  to  the  guidance  of  Providence 
that  he  consented  to  accept  a  shopman's  place  in  Cambridge.  A  sit 
proved  ultimately,  Providence  had  befriended  him.  At  Cambridge, 
where  he  became  the  right  hand  of  his  master,  he  developed  his 
self-education  by  reading,  and  extended  his  bookselling  know- 
ledge of  books.  He  formed  a  good  University  connexion 
besides,  which  afterwards  gave  his  business  ventures  their  dis- 
tinctive character,  and  which  brought  him  into  relations  with 
groups  of  cultivated  men  who  btcame  profitable  patrons  and 
customers. 

It  was  subsequently,  and  after  he  had  started  in  partnership 
with  his  younger  brother  on  their  own  account,  in  a  small  way 
of  business  in  London,  that  an  incident  which  he  would  hardly 
have  attributed  to  chance  proved  the  stepping-stone  to  fortune. 
All  this  time,  amid  the  engrossing  distractions  of  business,  he 
had  been  deeply  exercised  by  religious  thoughts  and  specula- 
tions. He  had  shaken  himself  free  of  the  trammels  of  Cal- 
vinism with  a  series  of  efforts  ;  but  he  had  to  struggle  besides 
with  scepticism.  Forcibly  impressed  by  the  thoughtful  arguments 
of  an  anonymous  publication,  he  ventured  to  address  a  com- 
munication on  its  important  subject  to  the  unknown  author. 
The  author  proved  to  be  Archdeacon  Hare ;  and  the  acquaint- 
ance so  begun  ripened  into  intimacy.  When  Macmillan  saw  an 
opportunity  of  purchasing  a  bookselling  connexion  in  Cambridge, 
the  Archdeacon  and  his  brother  advanced  the  necessary  sum  of 
money  at  moderate  interest.  Nor  had  they  any  reason  to  regret 
the  generous  action.  Macmillan  steadily  pushed  his  way,  in  spite 
of  the  embarrassments  of  the  long  credit  system,  till  he 
had  added  a  publishing  department  to  the  bookselling  branch. 
His  shop  became  a  favourite  resort  of"  dons  "  and  literary  members 
of  the  University,  who  profited  by  his  trade  knowledge  and  valued 
his  critical  judgment.  Occasionally,  indeed,  he  was  inclined  to 
carry  independence  of  opinion  somewhat  far;  and  Archdeacon 
Hare  on  one  occasion  gave  him  some  friendly  counsel  as  to  the 
flippant  notes  he  had  printed  in  a  trade  catalogue,  when  Macmillan 
admitted  the  justice  of  the  reproof,  and  promised  to  bear  it  in 
mind  in  future.  But  his  independence  of  thought  did  him  good 
service  professionally  by  securing  the  esteem  and  friendship  of 
original  thinkers.  His  fervent  admiration  for  Maurice  brought 
them  into  business  relations.  lie  published  the  most  popular 
novels  of  Charles  King'sley,  nor  did  he  scruple  to  pass  criti- 
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cisms  on  their  characters,  which  were  taken  in  excellent  part. 
And  it  is  noteworthy,  by  the  way,  that  Kingsjey,  like  Mac- 
niillan,  wore  himself  out  finally  by  over-exertion.  As  for 
Daniel'  Macoiillan,  his  strength  had  been  breaking  down  more 
slowly  hut  more  surely.  If 'his  work  involved  no  great  mental 
strain,  the  long  hours  of  confinement  must  have  pressed 
heavily  on  his  enfeebled  frame.  When  he  relaxed,  it  was  often 
because  he  had  absolutely  succumbed  for  the  time,  and  had  gone 
to  recruit  on  peremptory  orders  from  the  doctor._  Pecuniary 
anxieties  weighed  incessantly  upon  him.  Sometimes  in  his 
younger  days  he  had  even  suffered  from  actual  hunger,  and  the 
prayers  and  ejaculations  interspersed  through  the  diaries  have 
continual  reference  to  poverty  and  debt.  He  married  happily  and 
had  a  family  ;  yet  that  domestic  happiness  only  aggravated  his 
anxieties.  For,  according  to  the  conditions  of  his  partnerships,  his 
interest  in  the  business  died  with  him,  and  he  had  the  apprehen- 
sion of  leaving  his  family  unprovided  for.  Latterly  bis  mind  was 
set  at  ease  on  that  score" by  his  being  in  a  position  to  pay  oft'  his 
last  sleeping  partner  ;  but  the  relief  came  too  late  to  save  his 
constitution.  Yet  through  it  all  he  bore  himself  bravely  and 
cheerfully  ;  and  few  men  in  circumstances  so  physically  depressing 
have  answered  more  manfully  or  promptly  to  the  calls  of  duty. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  interest  of  the  little  memoir  is  strictly 
personal,  and  that  it  is  chiefly  valuable  as  a  study  of  character. 
Macmillan  was  closely  tied  all  his  life  to  the  shop,  and  his  experi- 
ences are  in  the  main  uneventful,  if  not  monotonous.  Yet  here 
and  there  the  book  is  enlivened  by  an  episode  which  throws 
lio-ht  on  the  habits  of  the  eminent  men  with  whom  he  was  in 
contact ;  and  in  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  them  we  have  an 
account  of  a  visit  to  Hurstmonceaux,  and  of  Archdeacon  Hare 
among  his  literary  treasures  and  in  the  midst  of  his  family 
circle. 


THE  ANTIQUARIAN  MAGAZINE  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHER.* 

THE  present  new  venture  in  antiquarian  literature  bears  on  the 
title-page  of  its  first  volume  a  translated  citation  from 
Schiller — 

Time  doth  consecrate, 
And  what  is  grey  with  age  becomes  religion. 

This,  no  doubt,  expresses  something  like  the  feeling  of  the  serious 
archaeologist  ;  but  to  the  man  of  simply  modern  ideas  devotion  to 
the  past  is  rather  superstition  than  religion ;  if,  indeed,  he  does 
not  reckon  religion  and  superstition  to  be  much  the  same  thing. 
The  true  antiquary  is  content  to  leave  the  question  at  this  issue, 
while  from  his  own  experience  he  can  testify  that  in  the  worship 
of  grey  antiquity,  as  in  higher  kinds  of  piety,  the  blessing  is  to  the 
believer.    If  devotion  to  the  past  be  a  mistake,  it  is  a  hopeless 
mistake,  for  perhaps  there  is  no  instance  on  record  of  the  devotee 
beino-  turned  from  the  error  of  his  way,  for  it  has  been  truly  said 
that  none  are  more  inalienably  attached  to  their  peculiar  pursuits 
than  antiquaries, except  perhaps  bibliographers.  Theinterestsof  both 
these  classes  are  therefore  in  this  magazine  not  inaptly  conjoined. 
Like  another  and  different  pastime,  book-hunting  may  be  called  the 
contemplative  man's  recreation,  though  bibliographical  prizes  are 
now  almost  as  scarce  in  Booksellers'  How  as  salmon  in  the  Thames. 
By  the  book-hunter  we  do  not  mean  the  wealthy  dilettante  buyer 
who  is  content  to  afford  the  prices  at  which  covetable  books 
are  offered  in  a  West-End  dealer's  catalogue,  or  at  which  they 
may  be  knocked  down  at  some  Hamilton  Palace  sale,  but  the 
so-called  bibliomaniac  who  plods  from  stall  to  stall  in  the  hope  to 
light  upon  a  neglected  volume  or  pamphlet  the  value  of  which 
is  known  to  himself.    "  These  little  Elzevirs,"  explained  Jonathan 
Oldbuck,  "  are  the  memoranda  and  trophies  of  many  a  walk  by 
night  and  morning  through  the  Cowgate,  the  Canongate,  the  Bow, 
Saint  Mary's  Wynd,"  and  the  occasion  of  finding  them,  he  senti- 
mentally adds,  "  are  the  white  moments  of  life  which  our  pro- 
fession above  all  others  peculiarly  demands."    The  book-hunter 
will  be  more  likely  to  find  an  Elzevir  than  a  Ruskin  at  an  open 
window,  but  it  is  not  long  ago  that  we  willingly  exchanged  a 
penny  for  a  copy  of  the  Newdigate  Prize  Poem,  "  Salsette  and 
Elephanta,"  of  the  Oxford  student,  at  which  modest  price  it 
was  marked  on  its  blue  paper  cover,  while  an  additional  three- 
pence secured  to  us  an  Elzevir  "  Tacitus,"  a.d.  1640,  in  Dibdin's 
time  one  of  the  most  precious  of  the  Elzevir  series.    Cases  of 
acquiring  at  a  trifling  outlay  a  Caxton  or  a  first  folio  Shakspeare 
do  not  often  present  themselves,  either  at  a  bookstall  or  at  a  book- 
auction.    Some  years  since,  however,  we  saw  an  original  but 
somewhat  imperfect  first  folio  Shakspeare  priced  in  a  Manchester 
dealer's  catalogue  at  100  guineas,  which  identical  copy  a  Leeds 
bookseller  confessed  to  us  that  he  had  previously  bought  at  a 
country  sale  for  four  shillings   and  sixpence,  where   the  only 
bidder  against  him  happened  to  be  an  unsophisticated  yeoman, 
whose  aspiration  for  a  Ilemiugs  and   Condell   folio  did  not 
rise   above  an  outlay  of  four  shillings.     Such  an  occasion  is  a 
golden  opportunity  to  the  experienced  buyer ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  sometimes  occurs  that  the  uninstructed  person  may  feel  en- 
couraged to  afford  an  exorbitant  price  for  a  worthless  volume. 
We  remember  the  case  of  a  man  of  fair  intelligence,  but  of  only 
English  education,  who  fatuously  gave  three  pounds  for  a  copy  of 
Dean  Milles's  Greek  Testament,  seduced  by  its  apparently  cabalistic 
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character,  a  folio  that  a  dealer  in  old  books  might  decline  to  buy 
at  one  shilling,  but  would  not  hesitate  to*sell  at  half  a  crown.  A 
man  who  could  be  so  deluded  is  only  an  intruder  within  the  pale 
of  what  might  almost  be  called  a  learned  profession,  for  book- 
buying  demands  serious  learning  of  its  peculiar  kind.  Perhaps 
one  function  of  a  magazine  like  that  before  us  should  be  to 
discourse  in  a  judicious  spirit  upon  the  distinctive  merits  and 
marketable  value  of  such  books  or  editions  of  books  as  the  bibliophile 
delights  to  honour,  or  of  such  as  deserve  to  come  to  honour.  If 
we  take  the  present  volume  as  an  example  of  its  intention,  we  are 
afraid  that  not  much  recondite  bibliographical  information  is  to  be 
looked  for.  Except  some  papers  detailing  the  prices  fetched  by 
books  at  the  Sunderland  and  other  late  sales,  almost  the  only 
work  here  noticed  is  Verstegan's  Restitution  of  Decay  d  Intelli- 
gence in  Antiquities ;  a  copy  of  which  has  for  the  first  time  met  the 
eye  of  one  of  Mr.  E.  Walford's  contributors,  who  hastens  to  in- 
form the  antiquarian  world  of  the  existence  and  contents  of  the 
book,  apparently  esteeming  it  to  be  as  fresh  a  discovery  as  a 
Viking's  ship.  The  discovery  is,  in  fact,  as  original  as  would 
be  the  finding  of  a  noticeable  prehistoric  monument  on 
Salisbury  Plain,  Stonehenge  being  hardly  more  familiar  to 
the  archaeologist  than  Verstegan  to  the  antiquary  and  biblio- 
grapher. In  Oldys's  day  (a.d.  1738)  that  work  had  already 
reached  the  fifth  edition,  and  it  is  one  that  may  be  found  offered 
for  a  few  shillings  in  scores  of  catalogues  of  second-hand  books, 
as  well  as  in  the  one  proclaimed  by  the  present  triumphant  dis- 
coverer. 

There  are,  however,  more  important  communications  in  the 
volume  than  that  just  mentioned.  In  some  papers  on  "  The 
Scope  and  Charm  of  Antiquarian  Study"  Mr.  John  Batty 
endeavours  to  show  that  the  ways  of  archaeology  are  pleasant. 
The  many  provinces  of  autiquaiianisin  are  severally  surveyed, 
and  it  is  hard  if  among  the  allurements  of  Government 
records,  parish  books,  municipal  archives,  numismatics,  heraldry, 
arms  and  armour,  costume,  antique  furniture,  stained-glass 
windows,  architectural  remains,  and  sundials  some  line  of  re- 
search cannot  be  found  to  suit  each  studious  fancy.  We  might 
have  added  old  poetry,  also,  for  there  are  several  articles  on  the 
subject  in  this  volume.  One  of  the  most  interesting  is  "  Some 
Short  Poems,  chiefly  written  between  1550  and  1650,  which  have 
been  claimed  for  more  than  one  Author,"  by  the  Yen.  Archdeacon 
Hannah.  Seventy-five  short  poems  of  more  or  less  celebrity  are 
named,  whose  authors  have  been  represented  by  different  authorities 
at  more  than  twice  that  number.  Eor  instance,  "Come  live  with  me, 
and  be  my  love,"  has  been  attributed  severally  to  Marlow  and  to 
Shakspeare;  "Farewell,  ye  gilded  follies,  pleasing  troubles,"  has  been 
fathered  on  Donne,  on  Wotton,  on  Raleigh,  and  on  Digby ;  and  a 
fourfold  paternity  has  been  likewise  ascribed  to  "  Go  Soul,  the 
body's  guest,"  but  "  is  Raleigh's  beyond  a  doubt."  It  might 
seem  impossible  that  at  the  present  day  there  should  be 
any  question  as  to  the  authorship  of  "  We  are  Seven,"  or  of 
"  Mariana  in  the  Moated  Grange,"  but  Archdeacon  Hannah  shows, 
in  a  clear  and  interesting  manner,  how  the  facilities  for  kidnapping 
the  offspring  of  the  intellect,  as  well  as  slaves  for  the  colouies, 
were  greater  in  former  times  than  in  our  own.  But  respecting  the 
origin  of  no  one  of  these  short  poems  has  there  been  controversy  to 
anything  like  the  extent  of  that  as  to  the  source  of  our  National 
Anthem,  the  plurality  of  authorship  of  which,  at  least,  may  be 
safely  concluded.  The  Rev.  F.  K.  Harford,  Minor  Canon  of  West- 
minster, here  defends  the  probability  of  some  verses  of  the  ode 
being  a  translation  from  a  "Latin  Choral  Hymn,"  which  appeared 
in  a  volume  of  word-books  issued  by  the  Directors  of  the  Academy 
of  Music  between  1733  and  1791,  but  was  apparently  used  in  cele- 
bration of  the  birthday  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  in  1743,  or  the 
year  after.  However  this  may  be,  there  are  other  verses  to  be 
accounted  for,  some  phrases  of  which,  such  as  "  God  save  the 
King  "  and  "  Long  to  reign  over  us,"  were  naval  watchwords  in 
the  days  of  Henry  VIII. 

While  speaking  of  poetry  we  ought  not  to  overlook  "  The 
'Titurel'  ot  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach,"  an  account  of  which,  with 
a  spirited  English  metrical  version,  is  given  by  Miss  Julia 
Goddard.  To  many  interested  in  "  Grail  literature  "  this  poem, 
which  dates  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  will  be  a 
pleasant  surprise. 

Mr.  Cornelius  Walford's  series  of  papers  on  "  Gilds  "  are  yet 
incomplete,  but  afford  as  far  as  they  go  a  penetrating  insight  into 
the  genius  of  these  important  federations  of  the  past.  We  are 
afraid,  however,  that  his  adhesion  to  the  judgments  of  Mr. 
Toulmin  Smith  brings  too  much  of  that  gentleman's  anti-eccle- 
siastical feeling  into  his  exposition  of  the  motives  and  purposes  of 
the  guilds.  It  seems  remarkable  that,  in  the  face  of  perhaps  every 
example  of  a  mediaeval  fraternity  whose  ordinances  are  transcribed 
in  English  Gilds,  edited  by  Mr.  Toulmin  Smith  for  the  Early 
English  Text  Society,  Mr.  0.  Walford  should  make  the  question- 
able statement  that  "  while  religious  observances  were  comnionly 
associated  with  gilds,  these  do  not  seem  really  to  have  formed  any 
essential  part  of  their  constitution."  Nothing  would  have 
astonished  the  brotherhoods  themselves  more  than  to  have  been 
told  this  ;  but  Mr.  C.  Walford,  declining  to  take  their  evidence  on 
the  point  as  presented  in  the  articles  of  their  several  charters, 
prefers  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Toulmin  Smith,  who  argues  that  the 
religious  elements  of  the  guilds  was  not  fundamental  "  but  inci- 
dental only. '  "  Gilds,"  explains  the  latter,  "  were  not  in  any  sense 
superstitious  foundations — that  is,  they  were  not  founded,  like 
monasteries  and  priories,  for  men  devoted  to  what  were  deemed 
religious  exercises.    Priests  might  belong  to  them,  and  often  did 
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so  in  their  private  capacities.  But  the  gilds  were  lay  bodies,  and 
existed  for  lay  purposes,"  &c.  This,  if  it  merely  means  that  the  guild 
members  were  not  monastics,  or,  like  monastics,  wholly  devoted  to 
religious  exercises,  is  correct,  but  a  truism ;  that  they  were  lay 
bodies  is  also  true ;  but  that  religion  was  only  incidental 
to  their  fellowship  is  quite  untrue.  Their  analogy  may  be 
perhaps  found  in  the  constitution  of  a  Methodist  band  meeting, 
which  consists  of  a  variable  number  of  persons  of  both 
sexes,  who,  like  the  mediaeval  guild  members,  call  themselves 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  who  meet  periodically  in  "  a  class-room  " 
of  a  chapel  of  the  "  connexion  "  under  a  class  leader  or  master,  to 
whom  they  confess,  in  the  hearing  of  one  another,  their  spiritual 
condition.  These  are  undoubtedly  a  lay  society  ;  but  they  would 
be  as  surprised  as  might  have  been  one  of  tho  old  guilds  to  learn 
that  they  existed  only  for  "  lay  purposes,"  and  that  the  occasions 
of  their  meeting  together  were  not  intentionally,  but  only  inci- 
dentally, religious.  The  frequent  foundation  of  guilds  within  the 
walls  and  crypts  of  churches  might  alone  be  thought  to  suggest 
their  religious  character,  though  the  ordinances  of  the  distinct 
societies,  whether  within  or  without  churches,  were  in  this  respect 
nearly  alike.  They  were  founded,  as  a  rule,  in  worship  and 
honour  of  God,  of  Christ,  and  of  the  Virgin  Mother  and  of  the 
saints ;  altars,  chalices,  candles,  vestments,  chaplains  and  priests, 
with  masses  and  chants  and  requiems,  completing  their  sacramental 
and  devotional  form.  We  can  hardly  afford  space  for  illustra- 
tions ;  but  the  first  mediaeval  fraternity,  whose  ordinances  are 
quoted  in  English  Gilds,  will  do  for  an  example.  This  is  the 
Gild  of  Garlekhith,  London ;  and  from  a  marginal  gloss  by  the 
editor  we  learn  that  this  "gild  was  begun  in  1373  to  nourish  good 
fellowship."  The  charter,  however,  states  more  exactly  that  "  In 
the  worship  of  God  Almighty  our  Creator,  and  his  mother  Saint 
Mary,  and  Saint  James,  apostle,  a  fraternity  is  begun  by  good 
men,  in  the  church  at  Garlekhith  in  London,  the  day  of  Saint 
James,  for  amendment  of  their  lives  and  their  souls" ;  the  first 
point  to  be  "  sworn  on  the  book  "  by  each  brother  on  admission 
being  that  "  he  love  God  and  holy  Church."  This,  with  more  or  less 
modification,  is  the  devotional  type  of  eachpre-lvei'ormation  brother- 
hood ;  but  in  addition  to  the  religious  element  of  their  several 
constitutions  were  such  objects  as  Mr.  0.  Walford  has  enumerated, 
and  which  may  be  roughly  classed  under  the  three  heads  of  self- 
protection,  self-aid,  and  public  benefaction.  One  of  the  most 
striking  features  of  the  first  of  these  heads  was  comprised  in  the 
jealous  regulations  by  which  strangers  were  excluded  from  their 
sodality,  the  baron  in  his  castle-hold  being  not  more  secured  by 
fosse  and  portcullis  than  the  guild-master  in  his  hall  by  the 
ordinances  and  penal  laws  which  fenced  him  and  his  brethren. 
At  the  Reformation  the  purely  religious  guilds  were  extinguished, 
while  the  remainder  were  afterwards  re-established  on  a  fresh 
basis,  new  charters  being  granted  in  which  devotional  exercises 
made  no  essential  part  of  the  articles,  becoming  in  their  later 
form  merely  secular  institutions  like  the  trade-unions  of  the 
present  day. 

We  might  advert  to  several  other  papers  of  interest ;  and  among 
these  to  one  on  "Bishop  Percy's  folio  MS.,"  by  the  Rev.  John 
Pickford,  M.A.,  as  well  as  to  several  Shakspeare  articles,  but  space 
fails  us.  In  conclusion,  we  sincerely  wish  success  to  this  new 
enterprise. 


ON  THE  GRAMPIAN  HILLS.* 

MR.  WHITEHURST  would  seem  to  be  a  living  proof  of  how 
smoothly  the  world  may  go  with  some  men.  Veterans  in 
easy  circumstances  are  common  enough,  but  generally  they  must 
regard  their  satisfactory  bankers'  balances  with  very  mingled 
feelings,  since  the  fountains  of  their  familiar  enjoyments  are  dry- 
ing up.  Their  bodily  powers  show  signs  of  failing ;  the  listless- 
ness  of  age  begins  to  steal  upon  them  ;  and,  if  they  are  not  actual 
martyrs  to  rheumatism  or  gout,  time  has  touched  their  digestions 
and  made  them  disagreeably  curious  about  their  livers.  But  Mr. 
"Whitehurst,  who  makes  no  secret  of  his  numerous  years,  is  not 
unnaturally  proud  of  the  ease  with  which  he  carries  the  burden. 
His  interest  in  field  sports  and  horseflesh  is  as  fresh  as  ever ;  he 
appears  to  think  nothing  of  weather  or  distances,  when  travelling 
to  pass  hounds  and  huntsmen  under  review  ;  he  is  nearly  as  good 
as  he  used  to  be  across  country  on  any  hunter  of  respectable 
quality  ;  and,  above  all,  he  can  fortify  himself  for  these  invigorating 
excitements  by  a  free  enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  We 
do  not  for  a  moment  mean  to  insinuate  that  he  exceeds  the  bounds 
of  prudence  ;  but  he  presents  himself  to  us  as  a  jovial  boon-com- 
panion who  is  known  to  be  a  connoisseur  in  famous  vintages  and 
can  test  his  friend's  choicest  bins  without  giving  one  thought  to  the 
morrow.  Younger  men  may  find  it  wise  to  be  abstemious  over 
the  midday  meal  when  out  upon  the  moors  in  scorching  sunshine; 
but  Mr.  Whitehurst  can  lighten  the  hill  walking  with  a  heavy 
luncheon,  quenching  his  thirst  with  Heidsieek  or  Ruinart  in  place 
of  insipid  whisky  and  water.  That  is  a  matter  for  his  own  dis- 
cretion ;  but  his  sketches  of  Sybarite-like  repasts  must  be 
tantalizing  in  the  extreme  to  the  toiling  million.  Here 
is  an  incidental  reminiscence  of  a  light  breakfast  which 
he  ordered  at  a  well-known  Piccadilly  hotel  by  way  of  re- 
cruiting himself  subsequently  to  seeing  the  start  of  the  stage- 
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coaches  from  Hatchett's,  and  fortifying  himself  for  some  gentle 
horse- exercise  in  the  Park.  "  Waiter!  cutlets  of  Severn  salmon, 
plain;  slices  of  ham,  carefully  broiled ;  plovers'  eggs;  coffee  and 
curacoa  at  1 1.30."  "  Yes,  sir ;  anything  more,  sir  ?  "  The  query, 
we  might  suppose,  must  have  been  "  meant  sarcastic,"  as  Artemua 
Ward  used  to  say ;  nevertheless,  it  added  another  item  to  the 
menu.  "  '  No  ;  that  is  to  say,  you  may  throw  in  a  leg  of  a  spring 
chicken — devilled,  of  course.'  ,'Yes,  sir;  any  wine,  sir?'  and. 
that  question  set  me  thinking."  And  the  result  of  the  reflection 
was  the  ordering  a  bottle  of  old  Pommery  to  wash  down  the  re- 
fection. Now  there  can  be  no  legal  objection* to  an  elderly  gentle- 
man breakfasting  on  plovers'  eggs  and  Pommery,  and  anything 
else  he  pleases  to  order.  At  this  time  of  day  jealousy  of  a  bloated, 
and  luxurious  aristocracy  is  scarcely  to  be  feared,  else  such  a  reve- 
lation would  be  dubiously  patriotic.  Mr.  Whitehurst  may  or  may 
not  be  an  aristocrat ;  but  certainly  all  aristocrats  do  not  breakfast 
like  Mr.  Whitehurst. 

It  seems,  however,  that  Mr.  Whitehurst  almost  invariably  travels, 
not  only  by  first  class,  both  literally  and  metaphorically,  but  in 
compartments  reserved  for  the  crime  de  la  crcme.  Considering  his 
devotion  to  his  "  little  comforts,"  we  may  congratulate  him  on  his 
circle  of  friends  and  his  opportunities  for  choosing  among  invita- 
tions. He  goes  to  Scotland  to  shoot  grouse  on  the  Grampians  on 
the  eve  of  the  Twelfth,  when  carriages  are  overcrowded  and. 
solitude  is  unattainable  to  the  herd  of  ordinary  sportsmen  by  any 
amount  of  bribery.  On  inquiring  for  his  friends,  he  "  was  shown 
into  a  new  saloon  carriage  of  improved  make,  the  centre  com- 
partment being  arranged  as  a  sitting-room,  whilst  at  either  end 
were  compartments,  the  one  for  the  ladies,  the  other  for  the 
gentlemen,  fitted  up  with  comfortable  beds,  tastefully  deco- 
rated." And  soon  a  table  was  sumptuously  spread  in  the 
saloon,  covered  with  "  cold  chickens,  curries,  fruits,  and 
champagne,"  at  which,  before  turning  in,  the  party  feasted 
luxuriously  in  defiance  of  nightmares.  The  easy  luxury  of 
the  start  strikes  the  keynote  to  the  manner  of  his  Scotch  ex- 
periences. He  and  his  travelling  companions  were  met  at 
Blairgowrie  station  by  a  carriage  with  four  horses  and  postilions 
in  scarlet  jackets.  With  the  aid  of  admirable  cookery  and  un- 
deniable wines,  his  entertainers  had  arranged  to  rough  it,  in  a 
Highland  manse,  where  the  minister,  "  a  gentleman  of  culture  and 
refinement " — for  Mr.  Whitehurst,  and  it  is  a  pleasing  feature  in 
his  character,  has  a  pleasant  word  for  everybody — had  a  well- 
stored  library  of  choice  books.  As  for  the  descriptions  of  the 
sport,  they  read  all  the  fresher  that  Mr.  Whitehurst,  though  a 
"  veteran  "  in  the  hunting-field  and  in  journalism,  seems  somewhat 
of  a  novice  on  the  moors.  The  shooting  was  singularly  wild  and 
mountainous, nor  did  he  at  all  like  the  first  look  of  the  rugged  hills; 
and  we  can  easily  understand  this,  if  he  had  been  training  on 
such  breakfasts  and  suppers  as  he  devoured  in  the  fashionable 
Piccadilly  hotel  and  the  saloon  railway  carriage.  However,  he- 
kept  his  inward  misgivings  to  himself;  faced  the  ordeal  with  a 
concentrated  resolution  that  did  him  infinite  credit,  and  emerged 
from  it  triumphantly.  We  can  understand,  too,  that  on  the  first 
attempt  the  hills  seemed  less  steep  the  higher  he  climbed 
in  the  invigorating  freshness  of  the  Grampian  air;  but  we  should 
have  imagined  that,  on  the  second  time  of  trying,  his  condition,  or 
the  lack  of  it,  must  have  told  alike  on  the  wind  and  the  back  sinews. 
But  not  a  bit  of  it.  Day  after  day  he  goes  on  drawing  more 
heavily  on  his  powers,  and  nature  responds  generously  to  the 
repeated  calls ;  from  which  we  gather,  either  that  the  popular 
notions  of  preparation  for  severe  pedestrianism  are  a  delusion,  and? 
that  the  trainers  should  have  their  quarters  at  the  Cafe  Anglais  or 
Biguou's,  or  else  that  Mr.  Whitehurst  is  a  phenomenon.  The 
sport  on  the  Grampians  was  good  in  every  sense.  As  we  have  in- 
timated, the  ground  was  none  of  your  fiat  moors  which  recom- 
mend themselves  to  pursy  or  elderly  gentlemen,  partial  to  easy 
exercise  and  heavy  bags.  There  were  grouse  in  abundance,  and 
there  was  plenty  of  mixed  shooting  besides,  from  the  ptarmigan 
among  the  cairns  on  the  hill-tops  to  the  snipe  in  the  bogs  and  the- 
valleys.  But  the  walking  was  generally  more  or  less  of  a  scramble, 
on  break-neck  slopes  that  were  steep  as  the  roof  of  a  house,  or  on 
mosses  where  the  sward  of  green  weed  that  covered  the  "  moss- 
pots  "  tempted  the  unwary  novice  to  his  destruction.  The 
views  from  the  mountain-tops  were  magnificent,  and  each  pass 
and  valley  among  the  loftier  summits  opened  up  a  new  vista. 
Mr.  Whitehurst,  to  do  him  justice,  admires  fine  scenery  as  much 
as  a  well-arranged  luncheon  hamper,  and  he  has  a  pretty  talent 
for  picturesque  description.  One  of  his  pleasantest  chapters  gives 
an  account  of  a  long  day's  expedition  to  Loch  Na-Nean,  which  he 
assures  us  is  the  highest  sheet  of  water  in  Scotland.  Notwith- 
standing the  height,  it  is  well  stocked  with  beautiful  pink  trout, 
in  place  of  the  half-starved  little  fish  that  generally  swarm  in  water 
at  so  great  an  elevation ;  while  two  green  islands  in  the  middle- 
are  the  breeding-places  of  innumerable  seagulls.  "  Grand  in  the 
extreme  is  the  view  as  you  look  over  the  Grampian  Hills  and  the 
extensive  forests  of  Attenaur  (Altonower  ?),  the  property  of  the- 
Earl  of  Fife,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Fealar,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of 
Athole,  on  the  other."  Mr.  Whitehurst's  sojourn  in  the  North  was 
brought  appropriately  to  a  close  with  a  visit  to  the  famous  autumnal 
gathering  of  the  Duff  and  Farquharson's  men  atBraemar;  where 
he  was  gratified  to  see,  by  the  enthusiastic  pledging  of  the  healths 
of  the  chiefs,  that  clannish  loyalty  is  still  strong  in  certain  favoured 
districts  of  the  Highlands. 

Mr.  Whitehurst's  notes  of  his  Scottish  experiences  fill  little 
more  than  a  fourth  of  the  volume,  and  form  by  far  the  most  in- 
teresting portion  of  it.    And  we  charitably  comlu.le  that  it  was 
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by  some  misunderstanding  with  the  printers  that  each  second  page 
throughout  is  headed  "On  the  Grampian  Hills."    In  reality, 
twenty-three  out  of  thirty-three  chapters  are  devoted  to  a  variety  of 
.other  subjects,  which  the  writer  has  already  repeatedly  thrashed  out 
in  the  columns  of  the  Daily  Telegraph.     The  chase  of  the  red-deer 
in  Pevon ;  the  doings  of  foxhounds  and  staghounds  in  various 
English  counties  ;  lucubrations  on  the  revival  of  coaching  with  its 
jesults,  and  on  the  scenes  in  the  Park  in  the  height  of  the  season, 
are  all  characterized  by  the  mannerisms  of  style  with  which  Mr. 
"VVhitehurst  and  many  others  have  long  since  made  us  familiar. 
The  arti9ts  always  lay  on  their  glowing  colours  very  thick,  and 
eagerly  avail  themselves  of  each  opportunity  of  paying  an  infinity 
of°graceful  compliments.     One  can  hardly  help  suspecting  that 
their  sympathetic  appreciation  of  anything  and  everybody,  and 
their  habit  of  dipping  the  pen  in  the  most  luscious  honey,  may 
have  something  to  do  with  the  civility  with  which  box-seats  are 
placed  at  their  disposal  and  well-broken  hunters  sentoutfor  their  use. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  a  perusal  of  their  pages  should  make  us  think  better 
of  the  kindliness  of  human  nature.    Never,  since  we  are  bound  to 
credit  Mr.  Whitehurst,  was  the  prosperity  of  hunting  so  assured, 
or  were  its  immediate  prospects  so  brilliant.    We  hear  of  nothing 
but  "  crack  lots  of  hounds  " ;  "  brilliant,"  "  beautiful,"  "  bloom- 
ing "  packs,  &c. ;  and,  in  fact,  where  all  are  so  thoroughly  up  to 
the  mark,  it  is  impossible  to  assign  the  pre-eminence  to  any.  All 
the  masters  are  literally  masters  of  the  art ;  the  mildest  terms 
applied  to  the  huntsmen  are  "  clever  and  persevering  " ;  the  studs 
are  fit  to  go  anywhere  and  do  anything  ;  while  we  need  hardly 
add  that  at  the  roll-calls  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  field  we 
are  in  a  galaxy  of  magnificent  "  workmen  "  and  workwomen.  Nor 
can  anything  be  more  gratifying  than  to  know,  on  unexceptionable 
authority,  that  England  can  still  boast  of  a  host  of  high-bred  and 
"  thorough  sportsmen,"  very  equally  distributed  over  its  counties, 
who  have  in  no  way  degenerated  from  their  ancestors  in  the  old 
English  virtue  of  hospitality.    And,  given  a  constitution  like  his, 
and  so  desirable  a  legion  of  acquaintances,  there  can  be  no  question 
that,  from  Mr.  Whitehurst's  point  of  view,  life  may  be  held  to  be 
thoroughly  worth  living. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

MSERVOIS'S  excellent  edition  of  La  Bruyere  in  the 
•  Grands  ecrivains  (i)  series  is  now  completed  by  the 
biographical  introduction,  and  the  usual  album  of  illustrations 
and  facsimiles  which  adds  so  much  to  the  interest  and  value 
of  this  excellent  collection.  This  album  contains  two  draw- 
ings of  the  arms  borDe  by  the  moralist's  father,  uncle,  and 
brother  (he  himself,  consistently  enough  with  his  general  re- 
luctance to  parade  a  very  dubious  and  recently  acquired  nobility, 
•does  not  seem  to  have  assumed  any),  two  portraits,  and  several 
facsimiles  of  autographs,  which  go  to  show  that  La  Bruyere  did 
not,  as  has  been  said,  always  sign  "  Delabruyere  "  in  one  word.  In 
the  biography  M.  Servois  frankly  confesses  that  he  has  little  to 
add  to  the  rather  scanty  stores  of  his  predecessors,  and  that  some 
part  at  least  of  his  task  has  been  to  demolish  the  fictions  which,  as 
always  happens  in  such  cases,  have  been  invented  to  supply  the 
■want  of  fact.  La  Bruyere,  as  every  one  who  has  looked  into  the 
matter  knows,  led  a  very  quiet  and  retired  life,  and  singularly  few 
details  are  known  of  it.  Moreover,  there  were  other  La  Bruyeres, 
and  the  indiscriminate  industry  of  biographers  has  not  unfrequently 
set  to  his  credit  or  discredit  things  which  very  little  concern  him. 
The  importance  of  this  notice  consists  in  the  solid  way  in  which 
M.  Servois  has  handled  all  the  known  facts  such  as  they  are,  and 
the  care  with  which  he  has  reproduced  all  the  documents  bearing 
on  the  moralist  and  his  family.  The  enormous  profusion  of  legal 
and  other  documents  which  seems  to  have  accumulated  round 
every  man's  life  under  the  old  regime  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
things  in  French  biographical  history. 

The  edition  of  Moliere  in  the  same  series  has  now  reached  its 
seventh  volume,  which  contains  Lavare,  Monsieur  de  Pourceauynac, 
aud  Lesamants  maynifiques  (2).  The  competence  of  M.  Paul  Mesnard, 
the  present  editor,  is  undoubted,  and  may  be  said  to  be  only  in- 
ferior to  that  of  his  regretted  predecessor,  M.  Despois. 

Accounts  of  that  curious  episode  in  the  history  of  the  Second 
Empire,  the  Italian  war,  are  not  rare,  and  it  might  have  been 
thought  that  another  was  not  wanted.  The  Duke  d'Almazan's 
book  (3),  however,  justifies  itself,  not  merely  by  the  fact  that  he 
has  apparently  received  first-hand  information  on  the  subject  from 
Marshal  MacMahon,  but  by  the  fact  that  it  is  a  well-written  book, 
with  a  sub-acid  flavour  about  it  which  is  far  from  disagreeable  ; 
while  it  shows  a  considerable  faculty  both  of  weaving  the  com- 
plicated transactions  of  diplomacy  into  a  connected  narrative,  and 
of  exhibiting  clearly  the  almost  more  complicated  transactions  of 
modern  warfare.  If  there  is  a  fault  to  be  found  with  M.  d'Almazan, 
it  is  that  he  is  remarkably  chary  of  citations  from  his  diplomatic 
ineces.  He  is,  however,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  trustworthy  enough, 
and,  after  all,  the  diplomatic  history  of  the  war  is  not  very  diffi- 
cult to  understand.  The  incurable  vacillation  and  restless  imagina- 
tion of  Napoleon  III.  (whose  brain,  according  to  an  excellent  phrase 
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of  Lord  Palmerston's,  which  M.  d'Almazan  has  not  failed  to  quote, 
was  "  a  rabbit  warren  of  projects  in  which  the  rabbits  did  nothing 
but  show  themselves  and  then  go  to  earth  again  "),  his  old  sympathy 
with  Italian  unity,  his  fear  of  a  fresh  Orsini,  his  desire  to  earn 
military  glory  and  illustrate  his  dynasty,  explain  it  well  enough. 
The  Duke  d'Almazan  decidedly  undervalues,  according  to  common 
estimates,  the  influence  of  Cavour  ;  but  we  are  not  sure  that  he  is 
wrong.  Of  the  war  itself,  as  has  been  said,  he  gives  an  excellent 
picture.  The  passages  devoted  to  that  wonderful  muddle  com- 
monly called  the  battle  of  Magenta  are  very  good.  M.  d'Almazan 
exposes  very  clearly  the  cause  of  the  Austrian  defeats.  Outnumbered 
at  first  by  their  enemies,  badly  led,  aud  with  not  a  fourth  of 
their  forces  composed  of  really  serviceable  troops,  nothing  but 
extraordinary  good  luck  could  have  saved  them  from  being  beaten, 
and  nothing  but  the  mistakes  of  the  allies  prevented  them  from 
being  beaten  utterly.  As  it  was,  no  French  general,  except 
MacMahon  and  Kiel,  especially  the  latter,  came  out  of  the  matter 
with  much  credit,  while  the  leading  of  the  Sardinians  at  Solferino, 
and  their  fighting,  were  so  bad  that,  despite  their  superiority  of 
numbers,  they  were  soundly  beaten  by  Benedek,  certainly  not  a 
heaven-born  general. 

In  this  second  part  of  his  "  Mythology  of  Plants  "  (4),  Professor 
Gubernatis  has  collected,  dictionary-iashion,  the  folklore  of  all 
nations  about  plants.  With  his  specially  mythological  conclusions 
we  need  not  here  concern  ourselves,  nor  shall  we  discuss  the  question 
whether  they  do  or  do  not  appear  likely  to  withstand  the  dissolvents 
which  have  been  lately  applied  to  the  "  solar-myth,"  and  such  like 
systems  of  explanation.  As  a  book  of  general  literary  interest, 
however,  the  attraction  of  the  volume  is  unaffected  by  this  consi- 
deration. It  is  one  of  a  class  of  works  which  may  be  called  com- 
panions to  literature.  As  one  turns  over  the  pages  name  after 
name  which  suggests  literary  associations  occurs.  The  Agnus 
castus,  the  almond-tree,  the  basil  plant,  beans,  with  their  multitu- 
dinous associations  ranging  from  Pythagoras  to  Twelfth  Niyht, 
the  "  Receipt  of  fern  seed,"  laurel,  ivy,  lotus,  mandrake,  are  only  a 
few  of  the  literary  plants,  as  they  may  be  termed.  To  the  pas- 
sages concerning  them  which  every  one  has  in  his  head,  Signor  de 
Gubernatis  supplies  abundant  explanatory  comment,  though  such 
comment,  perhaps,  was  not  exactly  what  he  intended  to  supply. 

Although  M.  Lafon's  book  (5)  is  rather  injured  by  the  egotism 
of  the  author,  it  is  nevertheless  one  of  considerable  interest 
both  to  lovers  of  gossip  and  to  students  of  literature.  M.  Mary 
Lafon  came  to  Paris  in  the  thick  of  the  Romantic  movement 
more  than  fifty  years  ago.  He  was  himself,  it  would  appear, 
something  of  an  eclectic,  combining  an  admiration  for  Hugo  with 
some  literary  and  personal  consideration  for  perruques  like  Jouy, 
Michaud,  Etienne,  &c.  This,  however,  only  threw  him  into 
contact  with  a  wider  circle  of  persons,  and  thus  enriched  hia 
reminiscences.  The  list  of  the  persons  respecting  whom  stories 
are  here  given  is  long  and  imposing,  and  includes  Talleyrand, 
Beranger,  Oasimir  Delavigne,  Hugo,  Dumas,  Merimee,  Janin, 
Cousin,  Guizot,  Gustave  Planche,  Meyerbeer,  Mazzini,  George 
Sand,  M.  Sandeau,  and  a  great  many  more.  None  of  these  anec- 
dotes, perhaps,  is  of  the  very  first  interest ;  and  the  author  seems 
too  often  to  have  been  under  the  influence  of  a  conscious  or  un- 
conscious desire  to  play  the  beau  role,  which  sometimes  makes 
them  a  little  suspicious.  He  is  evidently  a  good  hater,  and  the 
tone  in  which  he  speaks  of  persons  whom  he  does  not  like  (such, 
for  instance,  as  Baron  Taylor)  is  decidedly  unjustifiable.  Nor  is 
his  spiteful  raillery  of  the  barber-poet  Jasmin  agreeable  to  read. 
Very  likely  Jasmin  was  made  too  much  of  a  swan,  like  other  pro- 
digies in  humble  positions;  very  likely  his  dialect  is  not  pure, 
though,  as  no  two  writers  or  speakers  of  so  unliterary  a  patois  as 
Western  Provencal  can  be  expected  to  agree  on  such  a  point,  we 
are  not  disposed  entirely  to  take  M.  Lafon's  word  for  that ;  but 
the  general  tone  of  the  critic's  remarks,  and  the  suspicious  fact 
that  he  also  speaks  slightingly  of  Reboul,  suggest  awkward  ideas. 
M.  Lafon,  moreover,  like  some  other  literary  men  of  no  very  ex- 
alted positions,  apparently  assumes  a  curiosity  in  the  world  in 
general  about  his  own  literary  history  which  we  fear  does  not 
exist.  He  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  possessed  that  pecu- 
niary independence  which,  rightly  used,  is  so  valuable  to  the  man 
of  letters,  and  to  be  commended  for  not  having  been  induced  by  it 
to  be  idle,  as  sometimes  happens.  But  what  is  really  attractive  in 
his  book  concerns  not  himself,  but  other  people. 

M.  Tissot  (6),  it  may  be  remembered,  found  his  notes  on  Russia 
so  voluminous,  and  was  so  anxious  to  deal  with  them  seriously, 
that  he  put  forth,  to  stay  the  hunger  of  an  eager  public,  a  pre- 
liminary volume,  called  Allemands  et  Russes,  which  ingeniously 
"  scissored  "  various  existing  publications  on  Nihilism,  and  which 
has  since  had  the  not  wholly  deserved  honour  of  an  English  trans- 
lation. This  plump  volume  is  only  the  first  instalment  of  the 
actual  work  on  Russia,  and  it  contains,  for  the  most  part,  records 
of  visits  to  Berditschef,  once  the  most  Jewish  town  in  Russia,  to 
Kiev,  to  a  country  house  in  the  Ukraine,  and  to  Moscow.  To  do 
M.  Tissot  justice,  he  seems  to  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with 
his  work ;  the  accounts  of  Moscow  and  Kiev  are  exceedingly  care- 
ful and  minute,  as  well  as  picturesque,  aud  the  writer  uses  a  quieter 
pen  and  more  sober-coloured  ink  than  is  customary  with  him. 
On  the  other  hand,  M.  Tissot's  fashion  of  writing  hovers  so 

(4)  La  mythologie  des  plantes,  ou  les  legendcs  du  regne  vegetal.  Par  Angelo 
de  Gubernatis.   Tome  n.    Paris :  Reinwald. 

(5)  Cinquante  ans  de  vie  litteraire.  Par  Mary  Lafon.  Paris :  Calmann- 
Le'vy. 

(6)  La  Iiussie  et  les  Musses — Lndiscrctions  de  voyage.  Par  V.  TissuL 
Paris:  Dentu. 
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puzzlingly  between  fiction  and  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  know 
when  he  is  speaking'  tropically  and  \\\<  i  be  is  on  bis  oath.  The 
remarkable  experiences  which  he  speaks  of  as  having  occurred 
during  his  first  night's  stay  (it  could  hardly  be  called  rest")  in 
Russia  are  an  instance  of  this,  and  so  is  the  Ukraine  visit.  Such 
a  book  as  this  would  be  a  dangerous  one  to  rely  on  by  itself,  but 
as  a  kind  of  illustration  to  soberer  works  it  may  have  its  uses,  and 
certainly  has  its  interest.  Fortunately  M.  Tissot  is  entirely  free, 
as  regards  Russia,  from  the  prejudices  which  beset  him  when  he  is 
dealing  with  Germany,  and  thus  a  disturbing  cause  is  removed. 
One  thing  noticeable  in  his  book  is  that  he  is  evidently  disposed  to 
take  a  decidedly  more  favourable  view  of  the  Nihilists  (though 
not  of  Nihilism)  than  is  generally  entertained.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  account  of  Berditsckef  with  which  the  book  opens  is 
•written  in  a  much  more  extravagant  style  than  anything  that  follows 
— a  fact  which  sets  the  reader,  rather  unnecessarily  perhaps,  on  his 
guard  against  M.  Tissot.  That  the  book  is  thoroughly  readable 
and,  indeed,  highly  interesting,  need  hardly  be  said,  for  its  author's 
■work  is  not  often  anything  else.  Where  the  suspicion  of  highly 
coloured  reportage  is  absent  it  deserves  a  good  deal  of  praise,  and 
that  suspicion  is  far  less  generally  present  than  in  M.  Tissot's  pre- 
vious works. 

One  of  the  great  excellences  of  the  Guides  Joanne  (7)  is  the 
constant  care  with  which  the  volumes  are  remodelled  and  brought 
up  to  date.  In  this  M.  Paul  Joanne,  who  now  conducts  the  series, 
seems  to  emulate  his  father.  The  new  Guide  to  Syria,  Palestine, 
and  Arabia  Petrrea  is  a  remarkable  example  of  this  working  up. 
The  original  Guide  Joanne  to  the  East  was  in  a  single  volume. 
This  has  now  been  expanded  into  three,  one  dealing  with  Greece 
and  Europeau  Turkey,  one  with  Egypt,  and  now  the  third  and 
last  with  the  country  from  Lebanon  to  Sinai.  The  authors  appear 
to  have  worked  up  all  the  latest  information,  and  their  routes  are 
numerous  and  carefully  indicated.  A  good  thing  about  the  book  is 
the  separate  portfolio,  in  pocket  size,  of  maps  divided  into  con- 
venient sheets  and  mounted  on  tough  thin  linen.  We  lay  special 
stress  on  the  thinness,  because  it  is  a  common  fault  of  map- 
mounting  to  use  linen  so  coarse  that  the  map  becomes  bulky  and 
unwieldy  when  folded.  Another  excellent  feature  of  the  Joanne 
Guides,  the  abundant  indication  of  the  bibliography  of  each 
division  of  the  subject,  is  also  very  noticeable  here.  In  the  new 
edition  of  the  Guide  to  Switzerland  M.  Paul  Joanne  seems  to  have 
done  the  work  of  remodelling  himself.  The  new  edition  is  bound 
in  two  volumes  for  portability's  sake,  but  is  paged  continuously, 
the  index  appearing  in  each  volume.  The  maps  have  been  en- 
larged, and  appear  to  be  carefully  revised.  We  may  perhaps  have 
called  attention  before,  but  it  is  worth  while  to  call  attention 
again,  to  the  revision  of  the  "  Avis  et  conseils  aux  voyageurs," 
which  figure,  and  figure  very  usefully,  in  these  guides.  They 
have  beeu  very  successfully  adapted  to  present  conditions  of 
travelling. 

Everybody  should  be  patriotic ;  and  we  quite  agree  with  M. 
Paul  Bourde  (S)  that  those  who  scotr  at  patriotism  are  "  des  esprits 
faux  dont  l'opinion  n'importe  point,  ou  des  cceurs  indigucs  que  le 
devoir  rebute."  Whether  a  moral  treatise  on  such  texts  as  that 
"  il  est  bon  d'avoir  un  but  precis  dans  la  vie,"  "  comment  il  faut 
user  de  la  fortune,"  &c,  is  exactly  suited  to  the  peculiarities 
and  wants  of  the  late  nineteenth  century  is  a  question  which  may 
perhaps  receive  various  answers.  But  such  a  book  can  hardly  do 
harm  ;  it  may  do  good,  and  its  intention  is  excellent.  It  would  be 
very  lucky  if  as  much  could  be  said  for  all  books. 

The  poems  of  the  late  M.  Pelleport  (9)  make  what  can  only 
be  called,  by  the  use  of  a  much-abused  adjective,  a  rather  touch- 
ing book.  The  author  was,  it  seems,  born  about  forty  years  ago ; 
be  early  conceived  an  intense  admiration,  not  merely  for  the 
literary  genius,  but  for  the  political  views,  of  M.  Victor  ;Hugo  ; 
he  fought  under  Garibaldi  in  1866;  he  made  frequent  visits  to 
his  idol  in  Guernsey ;  he  became  gerant  of  the  Itappel  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  Empire;  and  he  died  two  years  ago.  These 
poems  supply,  perhaps,  the  most  convincing  instance  of  the  less 
benelicial  influence  of  literary  hero-worship  that  we  have  recently 
come  across.  It  is  quite  evident  that  M.  Pelleport  was  a  young 
man  of  talent,  perhaps  of  much  talent ;  but  he  seems  to  have  so 
thoroughly  saturated  himself  with  Ilugolatry  that  he  could  not 
dare  to  think  any  other  thoughts  or  speak  any  other  language 
than  the  thoughts  and  the  language  of  bis  great  exemplar.  It  is 
not  exactly  a  case  of  imitation,  and  the  almost  invariable  note  of 
literary  imitation  proper — exaggeration — is  absent.  But  M. 
Felleport  apparently  wrote  and  thought  Hugo  as  some  religious 
persona  have  written  and  thought  the  language  and  thoughts  of 
the  Bible — as  a  result  of  intense  and  exclusive  study.  That 
there  is,  after  all,  considerable  originality  in  him,  and  an  entire 
absence  of  the  strain  of  the  mere  mocking-bird,  shows  what  he 
might  have  done  if  he  had  not  been  thus  absorbed  and  made  a 
satellite.  Perhaps  it  may  be  argued  that,  but  for  such  an  intense 
personal  devotion,  he  might  not  have  been  stirred  to  do  any 
literary  work  at  all. 

In  Messrs.  Hachette's  excellent  Collection  des  voyages  illustres 
there  has  appeared  a  republication  of  the  late  Lieut.  Gavuier's 
interesting  letters  to  the  Temps  (10).  How  strenuous  and  diligent 
a  geographer  M.  Gamier  was  is  known  to  every  one  who  takes  an 


(7)  Guides  Joanne — Syrie  et  Palestine.  Par  A.  Chauvet  et  E.  Isambei  t, 
Suisse.    2  vols.    Par  Paul  Joanne.    Paris:  Hachette. 

(8)  Le patriote.    Par  Paul  Bourde.    Paris:  Hachette. 

(9)  Tons  les  amours.    Par  Adolphe  Pelleport.    Paris:  Charpenuci. 

(10)  De  Paris  au  Thibet.    Par  F.  Gamier.    Paris:  Hachette. 


interest  in  the  subject,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  a  prime  mover  in 
the  efforts  to  extend  the  Indo-Chinese  dominions  of  France  in  a 
spirit  of  definite  rivalry,  though  by  no  means  of  hostility,  to 
England  will  not  interfere  with  any  Englishman's  recognition  of 
his  merits. 

M.  Dreyfous's  Bihlioth'cque  aVaventwes  et  de  voyages,  the  principle 
of  which  is  the  abridgment  or  reprinting  of  celebrated  works  of 
travel  (11),  has  been  enlarged  by  editions  of  the  travels  of  Muno-o 
Park  and  of  La  Perouse. 

Collections  of  examination  papers  (12)  which  have  been  actually 
set  are  perhaps  the  most  useful,  and  certainly  the  least  objection- 
able, instruments  of  the  questionable  art  known  nawadavs  as 
cramming.  They  are  more  than  this ;  they  are  useful  and  wholly 
unobjectionable  instruments  of  a  very  different  and  not  at  all 
questionable  art,  that  of  education.  Professor  liuhle's  book  will 
be  of  value  to  schoolmasters,  and  also  perhaps  of  still  greater 
value  to  a  class  of  students  which  is  yearly  increasing  in  number — 
the  class  of  the  self-taught.  There  is  no  more  satisfactory  way  of 
assuring  a  working  knowledge  of  a  subject  than  the  steady,  con- 
scientious answering  of  questions  of  this  kind. 

We  have  received  an  early  number  of  a  new  periodical  (13) 
which  seems  intended  to  carry  out  the  views  of  the  conference  of 
French  masters  in  England  which  was  held  last  year.  In  its 
expression  of  those  views  there  is  a  certain  proportion  of  dis- 
putable matter,  but  the  general  object  of  elevating  the  standard  of 
French  teaching  and  the  position  of  French  teachers  in  this  coun- 
try is  unquestionably  a  good  and  desirable  one. 

M.  le  Vicomte  Kichard  O'Mouroy,  as  he  is  pleased  to  call 
himself,  is  assuredly  not  a  writer  of  severe  morals,  and,  like  his 
previous  works,  Coups  de  soleil  (14)  has.to  be  commended  with  cer- 
tain allowances  and  reserves.  But  it  is  certain  that  our  fathers  in 
the  last  century  would  have  laughed  over  it  most  heartily,  and  we 
are  not  sure  that  their  sons  in  this  century  need  be  at  all  ashamed 
of  doing  the  same.  It  stands  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  dull 
brutality  of  the  naturalist  school,  and  from  the  ill-bred  jocularity 
to  which  at  least  one  French  writer  who  should  have  known 
better,  and  many  who  very  likely  have  had  no  chance  of  knowing 
better,  have  given  themselves  up  of  late  years.  Our  old  friends, 
the  cavalry  otlicers  of  a  certain  very  lively  regiment,  make  their 
appearance  once  more  here,  and  execute  their  farces,  not  indeed  in 
a  manner  which  the  recording  angel  can  altogether  approve,  but  in 
a  manner  which  must  make  his  hand  shake  so  much  with  laughter 
that  the  record  ought  to  be  nearly  as  illegible  as  that  more  famous 
one  which  made  him  weep.  Of  the  other  novels  which  are  before 
us  there  is  not  much  to  be  said.  Un  ami  (1 5)  is  dedicated  to 
Henry  Greville,  and  though  not  exactly  a  mere  imitation  of  her 
manner,  is  evidently  inspired  by  her  work.  There  is  room  for 
improvement  in  the  author,  but  she  might  certainly  have  chosen  a 
worse  model.  Par  les  fe?nmes(i6)  is  one  of  a  vast  number  of  French 
novels  which  resemble  each  other  to  such  a  point  that  criticism  on 
any  one  would,  with  a  few  facts  and  names  changed,  do  for  criticism 
on  any  other.  A  corrupt  society,  conventional  types,  and  stock 
incidents  characterize  them  all,  and  they  are  only  redeemed  by 
being  tolerably  well  constructed,  and  free  from  the  tediousness  of 
the  English  three-volume  novel.  Count  Wodziuski's  book  (17), 
dealing  with  Prussian  Poland,  has  a  fresher  scene  and  mora 
novel  and  wholesome  manners.  It  is  by  no  means  destitute  of 
merit. 

(11)  Les  truis  voyages  de  Munyo  Park.  Voyage  du  Capitaine  La  Pi-rouse. 
Paris :  Previous. 

(12)  French  Examination  Papers.  By  Professor  C.  Riihle.  London  : 
3.  Nutt. 

(13)  Lc  Fran^ais.    Jsumero  4.    London  :  Hachette. 

(14)  Coups  de  soleil.  Par  le  Vicomte  Richard  O'Monroy.  Paris  : 
Calmann-Le'vy. 

(15)  Un  ami.    Par  Etienne  Marcel.    Paris  :  Didier. 

(16)  Par  las  femmes.    Par  E.  Denoy.    Paris:  Cahnann-Le'vy. 

(17)  Contre  le  sort.    Par  le  (Jomte  A.  VVodzinski.    Paris  :  Didier. 
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D ORE'S  GREAT  WORKS,  "  CHRIST  LEAVING  the 
PR^STORIUM,""  CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM."  and  "  MOSES  BEFORE 
PHARAOH," each 33  by  22  feet  ;  with  "  Dream  of  Pilate's  Wife,"  "Christian  Martyrs,"J(£C. 
*tthe  DORGGALLERY?3oNewBondStreet.  Daily  .Ten  toSix .  Is. 

("^.UY'S  HOSPITAL. — The  MEDICAL  SESSION  commences 

on  Monday,  October  2. 
The  Hospital  contains  605  Beds,  uud  includes  Wurds  for  Obstetric,  Ophthalmic,  and  other 
special  departments. 

The  Museum  of  Anatomy,  Pathology,  and  Comparative  Anatomy— Curator,  Dr.  Goodhart— 
contains  11,000  Specimens.  4.000  Drawings  and  Diagrams,  a  unique  Collection  of  Anatomical 
Models,  and  a  Series  of  H00  Models  of  Skin  Diseases. 

Appointments.— The  Ilousc-Sur^eutis  anil  Ilouse-PIiysicians,  the  Obstetric  Residents, Clinical 
Assistants  and  Dressers,  are  selected  from  the  Students,  according  to  merit,  and  without  pay- 
ment. There  are  also  a  large  number  of  Junior  Appointments,  every  part  of  the  Hospital 
Practice  beimr  systematically  employed  for  instruction. 

Entrance  Scholar  skips.— Open  Scholarship,  of  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-five  Guineas,  in 
Classics,  Mathematics,  and  Modern  Languages.  Open  Scholarship,  of  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-live  Guineas,  in  Chemistry,  Physics,  Botany,  and  Zoology. 

Prizes,  $c— Six  Scholarships,  varying  in  value  from  £10  to  £00  each,  for  general  proficiency 
In  Medical  Study.  The  Treasurer's  Gold  Medal  in  Medicine;  the  Treasurer's  Gold  Medal 
in  Surgery  ;  the  Gurney  Hoare  Prize  of  £25,  for  Clinical  Study  ;  the  Beany  Prize  of  30  Guineas 
for  Pathology  ;  the  Sands  Cox  Scholarship  of  £15  per  annum  for  three  years,  lor  Physiology  ; 
the  Michael  Harris  Prize  of  £10  for  Anatomy. 

For  further  information  apply  to  the  Dean,  Dr.  F.  TAYLOR. 
Guy's  Hospital,  London,  S.E.,  July  1882, 

UY'S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. — OPEN 

SCHOLARSHIPS.— A  Scholarship  of  the  value  of  125  Guineas  will  be  offered  for  Open 
Competition  on  Monday,  September  25.  Subjects  of  examination  :  Classics,  Mathematics,  and 
Modern  Languages.  A  Secoud  Scholarship,  also  of  the  value  of  125  Guineas,  will  be  ottered 
lor  Open  Competition  on  the  same  day.  Subjects  of  examination  :  Inorganic  Chemistry, 
Physics,  Botany,  and  Zoology. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  DEAN,  Guy's  Hospital,  S.E. 

QT.  GEORGE'S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL,  Hyde 

Park  Corner.  W. 

The  WINTER  SESSION  will  commence  on  Monday,  October  2,  with  an  INTRODUC- 
TORY ADDRESS  by  Dr.  I1EKBEKT  WAT  KEY.  at  1  P.M. 

The  William  Brown  £100  and  £40  Exhibitions  are  open  to  all  Perpetual  Students. 

The  Two  Bracken  bury  Prizes  of  £iJ0  each.  Sir  Charles  Clarke's  Prize,  the  Thompson  Medal, 
the  Treasurer's,  Biodie,  Acland,  Pollock,  Johnson,  and  General  Proficiency  Prizes,  are  open  to 
all  Students. 

The  appointments  of  House-Physician  nnd  Houses-Surgeon ,  of  which  there  are  Four,  tenable 
each  for  one  year,  are  awarded  by  competition,  and  no  charge  is  made  by  the  Governors  of  the 
Hospital  for  Board  or  Residence. 

Clerkships  and  Dresserships.  and  all  the  minor  appointments,  are  given  without  extra  fees. 

A  Prospectus  of  the  Schcal,  and  further  information,  may  be  obtained  by  personal  applica- 
tion between  One  and  Three  P.M.,  or  by  letter  addressed  to" the  Dean  at  the  Hospital. 

HPHE  LONDON   HOSPITAL  and  MEDICAL  COLLEGE, 

-*-  Mile  End,  E.~ The  SESSION  1882-83  will  commence  on  Monday,  October  2, 1882.  FOUR 
ENTRANCE  SCIK  )LARSIIIPS,  value  £00,  £40,  £30,  and  £20,  will  he  offered  for  competition 
at  the  end  of  September  to  new  Students.  Fees  for  Lectures  and  Hospital  Practice,  Ho  Guineas 
In  one  payment,  or  100  Guineas  in  three  instalments.  All  Resident  nnd  other  Hospital 
Appointments  are  free.  The  Resident  Appointments  consist  of  Five  Ilouse-l'hysieianeies, 
Five  House-Surgeoncies,  and  One  Accuueheurship  ;  Two  Dressers  and  Two  Maternity  Pupils 
also  reside  in  the  Hospital.  Special  entries  may  be  made  for  Medical  and  Surgical  practice. 
The  London  Hospital  is  now  in  direct  communication  by  rail  and  tram  with  all  parts  of  the 
Metropolis. 

 MUNRO  SCOTT,  Warden. 

COLLEGE    HALL  for  the   RESIDENCE  of  WOMEN 

who  are  studying  at  University  College,  London,  or  at  the  London  Sehool  of  Medicine 
for  Women,  will  lie  opened,  on  Mondav,  October  2,  for  the  accommodation  of  Ten  Students, 
at  1  Byng  Place.  Gordon  Square,  W.C,  and  there  maintained  until  MinMcient  Hinds  have  been 
subscribed  tor  the  erection  ufa  larger  building  specially  adapted  to  the  use  of  Women  studying 
in  London.  In  the  Hull  now  to  be  opened,  each  Student  will  have  a  Piivatc  Room,  and  the 
whole  cost  ol  Hoard  uud  Residence  will  be  limn  57  to  75  Guineas  for  the  Sc"ion  ol  thirtv-three 
weeks.  Conditions  of  residence  will  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  Student  life,  l  ull  informa- 
tion may be  ubtaiuedby  letter  from  the  Principal.  Mw  Gl:f>\  K,  1  Byng  Place. 

nOLLEGE   HALL  for    the    EESIDENCE    of  WOMEN 

^  STUDYING  IN  LONDON. 

The  Executive  Committee,  appointed  at  a  Meeting  held  at  the  Langham  Hotel  on  March  27. 
has  opened  a  temporary  Hall,  at  1  Byng  Place,  to  be  used  for  the  residence  of  Women 
.students,  until  lumL  suffice  tor  the  erection  of  a  permanent  building  specially  adapted  to  the 
purpose. 

Principal-Miss  GROVE. 
Executive  Committee. 

The  Countess  of  Airlie. 
Mrs.  Bennett. 

Miss  Browne,  Hon.  Secretary. 
Miss  T.  M.  Browne. 


A 


Mrs.  E.  II.  Busk,  lion.  Treasurer. 
Mrs.  Arthur  Cohen. 
Mrs.  Edward  Enfield. 
II.  Weston  Eve,  Esq.,  M.  A. 
Professor  Carey  Forster,  F.R.S. 


Miss  Grove. 
Miss  Kilgonr. 
C.  T.  Mitchell,  Esq.,  M.A. 
Professor  Henry  Murlcy,  LL.D. 
Mr3.  F.  Pollock. 
Miss  S.  Prideaux. 
Mrs.  Croom  Robertson'. 
15.  Samuelson,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Mrs.  Sargant. 


Promises  of  Subscriptions  and  Donations  to  the  Building  Fund,  or  to  the  Provisional 
scheme,  will  he  received  during  the  vacation  by  the  PRINCIPAL. 

Hon.  Treasurer  to  the  Building  Fund-Sir  JOHN  LUBBOCK,  Bart.,  M.P.,  F.R.S. 


TnCTOKIA     UNIVERSITY,  MANCHESTER. 

*  SESSION  1882-3. 

Preliminary,  Intermediate,  and  Final  Examinations  for  the  Decrees  of  B.A.  and  B.Sc.  will 
he  held  in  the  Owens  College,  in  October  next,  commencing  on  the  1th. 

The  Preliminary  Examination  is  open  to  all  persons  who  have  matriculated,  the  other 
Examinations  only  to  those  who  have  studied  in  a  College  of  the  University. 

Persons  desiring  to  Matriculate  can  do  so  by  attending  ot  the  Iie^ir,trar"s  Office  in  the  Owens 
College,  Manchester,  between  the  hours  of  II  a.m.  aim  1  P.M.,  on  any  day  from  October  2  to 
October  7,  inclusive,  or  on  any  subsequent  Tuesday  in  October. 

Copies  of  the  Statutes  and  Regulations  of  the  University  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

  A.  BENTLEY,  Reaistrar, 

OWENS    COLLEGE,  VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY, 

W  MANCHESTER. 

SESSION  1882-83. 

Principal-].  G.  GREENWOOD,  LL.D. 

I.  DEPARTMENT   OF   ARTS   AND  LAW. 

r',<v*l.  fllulme  Professor,  J.  G.  Greenwood.  B.A.  Loud., 

\       1. 1.. D..  Cimili.,  Fell.  Univ.  Coll.  Lund. 

Latin  and  Comparative  Philology  . .  { I*r0 s t^^i ,  1 %_  TV  1 " "t/l I i vV '(  ol'l' To'T'  I'°DJ"  LLD' 

English  Literature  ami  History....  \Tm\-fi[  ^t^Q^S^^'^''  FC"' 

English  Language    {'"^SSSi'^SSSt  ^  ta* 

**^S5*f^v.^..*!!!5^^?f^  Adamson.M.A.Edin. 

"  (Prof.  J.  E.  Crnwford  Monro.  LL.D.,  Faulkner  Prof. 

Political  Economy  <       of  Pol.  Econ.  and  Com.  Sc.  and  Cobden  Lee.  in 

I      Pol.  Eeon. 

Tin  isnrudence  and  Taw  I  Prof-    Alfred     Ilopkinson,    M.A.,    B.C.L.,  late 

.Diiisptitdinccand  Law  I       stowcll  Fell,  of  Univ.  Coll.,  Oxford ;  Prof. 

I      J.  E.  Crawford  Monro,  LL.M.  Camb.,  LL.D. 

Oriental  Languages    Prof.  T.  Theodores. 

Ercncli  Language  and  Literature  ..   Lecturer,  J.  F.  II.  Lallemnnd.  B.-es-Sc. 
German  Language  and  Literature . .    Lecturer,  Herman  linger.  Ph.D. 

Free-hand  Praising   Lecturer,  William  Walker. 

JJ'"tion"'  J,'"''cal  c'°'"^os'-}  Lecturers,  Edward  Ilecht,  Henry  Hiles,  Mus.  D. 

II.  DEPARTMENT  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ENGINEERING. 

„  ,,      ....  f  Prof.  Thomas  Barker,  M.A. ,  late  Fell.  Trin.  Coll., 

1  ure  jnmnemancs  ^  Camb. 

Applied  Mathematics    Beyer  Professor,  Arthur  S -buster,  Ph.D..  F.R.S. 

(Langworthv   Professor,  Balfour  Stewart,  LL.D. 
Physics   s       M.A.  Edin..  F.R.S. 

(.Prof.  Thomas  II.  Gore,  M.A.  Edin. 
Civil  ami  Jftefcnifw/  Engineering.}  Beyer  Professor.  Osborne  Reynolds,  M.A. ,  F.R.S.; 

DrowVno  Jueenamctuj      lnt.  Ftll  Queen.,  cbuM  Camb. 

C/iem  .-  ',  '-'<.' .1/  ,•./.;.  vy  Prof.H  I;  F.:seoe  LI  D.  Ph.D.  V.PB.8- 

Organic  Chemistry   Prof.  C.  Schorlcmmer,  F.R.S. 

~    ,.„„,  /Beyer  Professor,  A.  Milncs  Marshall,  M.D.,  M.A., 

toulomi   [      D.Sc.,  Fell.  ol'St.  John's  Coll..  Camb. 

Botany    Prof.  W.  C.  Williamson,  F.R.S. 

„,     .,           i,,,t  fBrackeubury  Professor,   Arthur   Gamgee,  M.D. 

Physiology  ana  Histology   j      Edin.,  F.R.S. 

Geology  and  Palaonlology,  PhysiorX  Prof.  W.'  Boyd'  Dawkins,  M.A.  Oxon.,  F.R.S., 

graphy  }  F.G.S. 

Mineralogy  and  Petrology   Lecturer,  Charles  A.  Burghardt,  Ph.D. 

III.  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. -SESSION  1882-83. 

Dean  of  the  Medical  Sc/ioo'-ARTIIUR  GAMGEE,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

Winter  Session*. 

Physiology  and Histology    Braekenbury  Professor,  A.  Gamgee,  M.D..  F.R.S. 

Anatomy.  Dcscriptivc  ami  Practical  Prof.  Morrison  Watson.  .M.I).,  F.K.S.E. 

Coinp'iralire  .1  milium/    Prof.  A.  Millies  Marshall,  M.D..  M.A. .D.Sc. 

Chemistry   '.   Prof.  II.  E.  Roseoe,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  V. F.R.S. 

Organic  <  %  mistru   Prof.  C.  Schorlcmmer,  F.R.S. 

Clinical  Medicine   Prof.  William  Roberts.  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.P. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  Prof.  John  E.  Morgan.  Ml).,  F.R.C.P. 

Surgery    Prof.  Edward  Lund,  F.R.C.S. 

Practical  Silrgery   Thomas  Junes.  M.B..  B.S.,  F.R.C.S. 

Pathology  ami  Morbid  Anatomy  ..  Prof.  J.  Drochield,  M.D..  M.R.C.P. 

Surgical  Pathology   '.   Alfred  II.  Young,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S. 

Summer  Session. 

Practical  Physiology  and  Histology  Braekenbury  Professor,  A.  Gamgee,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

Practical  A  mi  Inn"/    Prof.  Morrison  Watson,  M.D..  F.R.S.E. 

.11, ,l„  ,/,  ,■„  mill  Diseases  of  Women  Prof.  John  Tliorburn,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P. 

litsea'ses  \,f  Children   Henry  Ashbv,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P. 

Mat.  i  iii  Medica  and  Tlierapeutics. .  Prof.  D.  J.  Leech,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P. 

Mtdirat  Jurisprudence    C.  J.  Cullingwurth,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P. 

Hygiene  ami  I'uhlic  Health   Arthur  Itansome.  M.D.,  M.A. 

Practical  Morbid  Histology   Prof.  J.  Dresehfeld.  M.I).,  .M.R.C.P. 

Mental  Diseases    George  W.  Mould.  M.R.C.S. 

Ophthalmology   David  Little,  M.I). 

Operative  Surgery   Thomas  Junes,  M.B..  B.S.,  F.R.C.S. 

Practical  Chemistry   Prof.  II.  E.  Roseoe.  LL.D.,  V.P.R.S. 

Comparative  Embryology    Prof.  A.  Milnes  Marshall,  M.D.,  M.A.,D.Sc. 

Botany   Prof.  W.  C.  Williamson,  F.R.S. 

IV.  DEPARTMENT  OF  EVENING  CLASSES. 

Classes  conducted  bv  the  Processors  and  Lecturers  of  the  College  nnd  external  Lecturers  are 
held  during  the  Winter  Months  in  nearly  nil  the  Arts  and  Science  subjects. 

The  NEXT  SESSION  will  open  in  the  several  Departments  on  October  2  and  following 
days. 

Candidates  for  ndmission  must  not  be  under  Fourteen  years  of  ngc,  nnd  those  under  Sixteen 
will  be  required  to  pass  u  preliminary  examination  in  English,  Arithmetic,  and  Elementary 
Latin. 

Prospectuses  of  the  several  Departments  and  of  Entrance  and  other  Scholarships,  amounting 
in  the  aggregate  to  about  £l,u()0  a  year,  may  be  obtained  at  Mr.  CORNISH'S,  Piccadilly,  and  at 
other  Booksellers  in  Manchester,  and  they  will  be  forwarded  from  the  College  on  application. 

J.  HOLME  NICHOLSON,  Registrar. 

HPHE    MASON    SCIENCE    COLLEGE,  BIRMINGHAM. 

J-  SESSION  1882-83. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ARTS. 
The  SESSION  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  October  3, 1882. 

Students  under  Sixteen  years  of  age  me  required  to  pass  a  preliminary  examination. 
All  departments  of  the  College  are  open  to  both  sexes  on  the  same  terms. 

The  Calendar,  containing  full  information  as  to  the  Classes,  Fees,  &c..  is  published  by 
Cornish  BROTHERS,  New  Street,  Birmingham,  price  2s. ;  by  post.  2s.  4d. 

GEO.  H.  MORLEY  ,  Secretary. 

QOCIAL   SCIENCE  CONGRESS,  NOTTINGHAM, 

^sJ  September  20  to  27. 

TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY. 
Preaitfoif-GEORGE  WOODYATT  HASTINGS,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Presidents  of  Departments  : 

1.  Jurisprudence   HENRY  FOX  BRISTOWE.  Esq.,  Q.C. 

2.  Education    WILLIAM  WOODALL,  Esq.,  M.P. 

3.  Jlealtli    Sir  RUTHERFORD  ALCOCK.  K.C.B. 

4.  Ecmonni    Professor  UONAMY  PRICE,  I.L.I).  Edin. 

i.  Art    GEORGE  AITC1USON.  Esq.,  A.R.A. 

Information  as  to  the  rending  of  papers  and  other  particulars  may  be  had  at  the  Offices, 
1  Adain  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C,  and  Municipal  Ottices,  Nottingham. 

J.  L.  CLIFFORD- SMITH,  Secretary. 
*»*  Now  ready,  cloth,  with  Portraits,  2s.  6d.  ;  by  post,  2s.  8  Jd.  "  A  MANUAL  FOR  THE 
CONGRESS,  with  a  Narrative  of  Results."    By  J.  L.  Clifford-Smith.   Published  at  the 
Office  of  the  Association. 

1  Adam  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C.  

ROYAL    AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  CIRENCESTER. 
Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1815. 
FOR  THE  SCIENCE  AND  PRACTICE  OF  AGRICULTURE. 
For  intending  Land  Owners  and  Occupiers. Land  Agents,  Surveyors,  Colonists,  &e. 
The  COLLEGE  FARM,  for  the  practical  instruction  of  the  Students,  surrounds  the 
College,  with  which  it  is  in  connexion,  and  is  a  fine  mixed  !•  arm  of  about  6(J0  Acres. 

Prest'cfoll— His  Grace  the  Duke  of  MARLBOROUGH,  E.G. 
Committee  of  Manuriement. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  DUCIE,  Chairman. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  13ATHURST. 

The  Right  lion.  Mr  MICHAEL  E.  HICKS-BE  ACII,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Lieut. -Col.  R.  NIGEL  I".  KINGSCOTE,  CIS..  M.P. 

GEORGE  T.J.  S.OTIIEliuN-ESTCOUKT.EsQ,.,  M.P. 

AMBROSE  L.  GODDARI).  Esq. 

■WILLIAM  JOHN  EDMONDS,  Esq. 

Major  T.  W.  CHESTER  MASTER.  M.P. 

M.  II.  N.  STORY-M ASKELYNE,  Esq.,  M.P. 

The  Right  Hon.  LORD  LYTTELTON. 
For  Prospectus  of  COLLEGE  and  FARM,  List  of  Scholarships,  Prizes,  Diploma,  &a. 
applv  to  the  Principal. 
NEXT  SESSION  begins  October  3. 


The  Saturday  Review. 


[September  2,  1882. 
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DOVER  COLL 
PresiVoif-Earl  GRANVILLE,  K.G. 
Next  Term  will  commence  on  September  13.   Board,  H6  tis.   Tuition  from  13  to  18  Guineas. 
For  particulars  apply  to  the  Rev.  \V.  BELL,  M.A.,  the  Head  Master  j  or  W.  KxcX'KElt, 
the  Houorary  Secretary.  

MA    L    V    E    R    N  COLLEGE. 
The  NEXT  TERM  begins  Friday,  September  22.   Entrance  Examination.  9  A.M  

Scholarship  Examination,  December  20.  For  particulars  apply  to  HEXitv  Alduicii,  Esq.. 
Secretary.  

TSLE  of  WIGHT  PROPRIETARY  COLLEGE,  Limited, 

near  Ryde. 

riJSifor-The  Right  Rev.  the  LORD  BISHOP  of  WINCHESTER. 
iVesirfenr-The  Right  Hon.  LORD  ROLLO. 
Cliairmanof  Council-The  Right  Rev.  BISHOP  McDOUG ALL, the Vcn.  the  Archdeacon 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
Head-Master— Rev.  F.  D.  TEESDALE,  M.A.,  New  College,  Oxon. 
The  College  stands  in  a  beautiful  old  Park  of  twenty-one  acres,  with  Gymnasium,  Fives 
Courts,  and  good  Sea-bathing,  and  enjoys  all  the  advantages  of  a  southern  climate. 
Classical  ami  Modrni  Departments. 

The  WINTER  TERM  will  commence  September  21  next. 
Prospectus  of  the  Hkau-Mastku  or  the  SeckktauY. 

Y"ICTORIA  COLLEGE,  JERSEY. — A  PUBLIC  SCHOOL, 

*  with  unusual  advantages  of  air  and  climate,  and  special  facilities  for  acquiring  Modern 
Languages.   Tuition,  £a  to  £11.    Board  and  laundress,  53  Gumeus. 

Principal— R.  H.  CHAMBERS.  M.A. 
NEXT    TERM   begins    September  14. 

The  NEXT  TERM  commences  on 

T.  W.  DUNN,  Esq..  M.A..  late  Fellow 
•cars  a  Master  of  Clifton  College. 


BATH  COLLEGE,  Bath. 
Saturday,  September  16,  1882.  Head-Mast< 
and  Assistant-Tutor,  St.  Peter's  College,  and  for  tt 


<^TRATFORD-01\T-A VON.— TRINITY  COLLEGE  SCHOOL, 

^  founded  by  the  Rev.  J.  D.  COLETS,  D.D.—  The  Warden  is  assisted  by  seven  Resident 
Masters,  two  being  specially  for  Modern  Languages.  Classical  and  Modern  Sides.  Special 
preparation  for  the  Universities,  Annv,  Navv,  all  Competitive  Examination-;,  and  for  Mer- 
cantile Life.  JUNIOR  DEPARTMENT  for  YOUNG  BOYS,  and  special  advantages  for 
those  who  are  delicate.  Large  gymnasium,  fives  courts,  playing  fields,  &c.  &c.  References 
permitted  to  the  Parents  of  all  present  Pupils.  Inclusive  Terms,  til)  and  7U  Guineas. —Apply  to 
the  Warden. 

BRADFIELD  COLLEGE,  Berks.  —  Incorporated  by  Roval 
Charter.-FIVE  ENTRANCE  EXHIBITIONS,  one  of  f30,  two  of  £20,  and  two  of 
£15,  tenable  during  residence  ut  the  College,  will  be  competed  for  on  September  11.  These 
Exhibitions  are  open  to  ali  Boy.  under  Fifteen,  but  great  allowance  will  lie  made  in  the  case 
of  younger  Boys.   NEXT  TERM  begins  September       Apply  to  Rev.  the  Warden". 

1  0  BOYS  prepared  for  Public  Schools,  by  Rev.  J.  BULLOCK, 

J-^-'  M.A.,  Rector  of  Tubnev,  Abingdon;  Public  Schoolman,  Oxford  First  Classman. 
Neighbourho.nl  dry,  high,  and  "bracing."  HOLIDAY  PUPILS.  Cricket,  football,  tennis. 
References,  Right  Hon.  Lord  Eli  hank  and  other  Parents  of  Pupils.    Terms,  136  Guineas  a 

year. 

HALLIFORD   HOUSE    SCHOOL,    SHEPPERTON,  near 
London  HENRY  ST.  CLAIR  FEILDEN,  B.A.  (C.C.C.  Oxford!,  and  MALCOLM 

HEARD,  B.A.  (C.C.C.  Oxford,  late  Assistant- Master  at  Sedbergh),  PREPARE  BOYS  for 

the  Public  Schools.    Terms.  £12f>  For  Prospectus  and  references,  apply  to  II.  St.  CLAllt 

Feilden,  Esq..  Hullifurd,  Middlesex. 

ORNING  PREPARATORY  CLASS  for  the  SONS  of 

GENTLEMEN  (exclusively),  13  Somerset  Street,  Portman  Square.  The  AUTUMN 
TERM  will  commence  on  Thursday,  October  5.  New  Boys  at  y. "SO.  Junior  Class,  10.  Senior 
at  lo.:io.  

A  RMY,      UNIVERSITY,      CIVIL      SERVICE,  &c— 

Mr.  II.  M.  HEWITT,  M.A..  LL.M.,  Double  First  Class-mun  (Camb.l,  and  University 

Examiner,  &c..  receives  n  few  select  RESIDENT  PUPILS.    Highest  references  Address, 

M  The  Cedars,  Putney.  S.W.  

DAVOS. — SWITZERLAND. — Mr.  J.  W.  LORD,  M.A.,  late 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  (Senior  Wrangler,  1*75),  takes  a  limited  number 
of  PUPILS  to  prepare  for  entrance  at  the  Universities  or  other  Examinations.  Terms,  includ- 
ing Board)  for  the  Winter  season  (six  months),  £150 — Address,  Davos  Dorfli,  Switzerland. 

TV/TILITARY   arid    COMPETITIVE  EXAMINATIONS.— 

PUPILS  wishing  for  considerable  individual  attention  can  be  received  by  Rev. 
Dr.  HUGHES,  Wrantr.  Cam.,  who  has  had  many  years'  experience  and  success,  and  takes  a 
very  small  number.— Ealing,  W. 

"BRIGHTON.— OUTCHESTER  HOUSE,  1G  Vernon  Terrace. 

'  Established  Ten  years.  Preparatory  for  the  Public  Schools.  BOYS  of  Seven  to  Four- 
teen. Only  Sixteen  received.  MICHAELMAS  TERM  begins  September  21.  References  to 
the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Hannah,  Vicar  of  Brighton,  and  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Vaughan,  Christ 
Church,  Brighton.— For  Prospectus,  with  terms,  apply  to  the  Principal. 


M 


ANGLO-GERMAN  SCHOOL,  Limited.— The  NEW  TERM 

■^-*»  will  commence  on  September  14.— For  Prospectus,  and  details  of  the  new  School-build- 
ings, apply  to  H.  Baumann,  M.A.,  52  Acre  Lane,  Brixton,  S.W. 

ABINGDON    SCHOOL,  Berks   (six  miles  from  Oxford).— 

Examination  for  valuable  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  on  September  14.  TERM 
BEGINS  Tuesday,  September  19  Apply  to  the  Rev.  E.  SUMMERS,  B.D.,  Head-Master. 

HIGHER        EDUCATION        OF  WOMEN. 
SOMERVILLE  HALL,  OXFORD. 
President  of  the  Council-tleY.  J.  PERCIVAL,  President  of  Trinity  College. 
Principal  of  the  Hall— Miss  M.  SHAW-LEFE  VRE. 
Additional  accommodation  for  ten  students  has  been  provided  by  the  building  of  a  newwing, 
which  will  be  opened  in  <  October  next,  when  also  two  Exhibitions,  tenable  at  the  Hall,  will  be 
awarded  after  examination  :  ( 1)  The  Clothworkers'  Exhibition  of  £35  a  year  for  three  years. 
(2)  An  Exhibition  of  £l'.r>  a  year  for  two  years.    Names  of  candidates  should  be  sent  in  before 
October  1  to  the  Pltl>X'lPAL,  from  whom  further  information  can  be  obtained. 

dcHOOL  for  the  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN  only.— 

^  Established  12  years.  TRINITY  TERM  begins  September  20.— For  Prospectuses  apply 
to  Miss  SiRLEi",  90  Linden  Gardens,  Kensington  Gardens,  W. 

EDUCATION.— There  are  VACANCIES  in  an  Old-established 
SCHOOL  for  GIRLS,  near  London,  where  the  advantages  of  the  modern  system  of 
teaching  are  combined  witli  careful  individual  moral  training.  The  Principal  is  assisted  by 
three  resident  Governesses,  English,  French,  ond  German,  and  by  numerous  visiting  Pro- 
fessors. Local  Examinations  when  desired.  The  domestic  arrangements  are  liberal  and 
homelike. —For  terms  and  references  address  to  L.  L.,  care  of  Mr.  Stanford,  65  Charing  Cross. 

QTORRINGTON,  Sussex. —The  following  statement  is  pub- 

lished  to  contradict  false  reports  in  circulation  :  During  the  last  twelve  months 
Forty-five  Examinations,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  the  Army,  have  been  passed  by  Pupils 
prepared  at  Storrington,  including  one  first  on  the  University  List  of  Sandhurst  Candidates, 
and  one  first  in  the  last  Woolwich  List,  with  8,310  marks. 

August  8, 1882.  GEORGE  FAITIIFULL. 

ROME.— CHRISTMAS    HOLIDAYS.— TWO  CHARTER- 
HOUSE  CLASSICAL  MASTERS,  who  have  spent  some  time  in  Rome,  and  understand 
its  climate,  &c.,  wish  to  meet  wilh  Three  or  Four  BOYS  to  form  a  partv  for  VISITING 

ROME  during  the  Christmns  Holidays  Address.  Rev.  Gerald  S.  Daviks,  or  Rev.  C.  C. 

Tancock,  Charterhouse,  Godalming. 

BRITISH  GUI  AN  A. — An  ASSISTANT-MASTER  is 
REQUIRED  for  QUEEN'S  COLLEGE,  BRITISH  GUTANA.  Salarv,  £400  a  year, 
subject  to  an  abatement  oi  4  per  cent,  towards  the  Widows  and  Orphans'  Fund.  Pension  on 
reaching  Fifty-five  years  of  n<re,  at  the  rate  of  one-fiftieth  of  the  salary  for  each  year's  service. 

A  t  lorough  knowledge  of  French  ami  English  for  Senior  Forms  is  necessary,  and  the  Master 
must  either  be  a  fair  Classical  Scholar  or  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  Mathematics,  sufficient  for 
Junior  Forms. 

He  must  be  a  Graduate  of  some  University  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  unmarried,  and 
must  have  had  some  experience  in  teaching. 

Applications,  stating  aee  and  qualifications,  and  enclosing  copies  of  testimonials,  which  will 
not  be  returned,  to  be  addressed  to  the  Assistant  Private  Secretary,  Colonial  Office, 
London.  • 

rpo  Journalists. — wanted,  for  North- western  India, 

an  ASSISTANT-EDITOR  for  a  leading  DAILY  PAPER,  with  prospect  of  preferment 
within  two  or  three  years  if  found  qualified.  Salary,  7oo  or  son  Rupees  a  month  to  commence. 
Must  write  brightly  and  well.  Ape  not  to  exceed  Thirty.  Good  personal  character  and  social 
qualifications  indispensable.— Apply,  by  letter  only,  to  Oriental,  Garrick  Club,  London. 


TO  BE  LET,  FURNISHED,  for  a  lor^  or  short  term,  at  a 

very  Moderate  Rent.  No.  3.*>  CATHCART  ROAD,  South  Kensington;  containing 

Dining,  Drawing,  and  Breakfast  Rooms,  five  Bedrooms,  and  good  Domestic  Offices  —Write 
to  A  B.,  as  above. 


WRITINGS  COPIED  at  2d.  per  Hundred  Words.  Special 

*  "     Estimates  for  large  quantities  of  Copying  KERR  &  LAMIA.M,  3  Chichtdter  Rents 

by  81  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 


HOTELS. 

T>  RIGHT  ON.— BEDFORD    HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suites  of 
Rooms.  SpaciousCoffee-roomfor  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 

BENJN.  BULL,  Manager. 


XpASTBOURNE.— THE   GRAND   HOTEL.-Stands  in  its 

own  grounds  f:tcing  the  Sea.  Five  minutes*  drive  from  the  Railway  Station,  and  close- 
to  the  Dev  onshire  Park  and  Baths.  Visitors  can  be  boarded,  if  desired.  Terms,  iris.  6d.  per 
day.  Rooms  only  extra.  No  charge  for  attendance.  Table  d'hote  at  separate  tables  from  6  p.m. 
to  8  P.M.,  under  the  personal  superintendence  of  the  new  Proprietors,  Cleave  &  Gascoignk.  " 

rpOTLAND  BAY,  Isle  of  Wight,  near  Alum  Bay. — TOTLAND 

BAY  HOTEL.  Magnificent  sea  views.  Comfort  with  moderate  charges.  Billiard- 
room  and  tennis  lawn.  Bracing  air.  Excellent  sands  and  promenade  pier.  Best  bathing  in 
the  Island.   Good  anchorage  for  yachts.— Apply  to  the  Manager. 

T  LFRACOMBE. — The  ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL,  facing  the 

Atlantic.  Grounds,  5  acres.  Tennis  Lawn.  2.10  Rooms.  Table  d'hote  at  separate 
tables  from  0  to  R  p.m.  Large  Swimming  Bath.  Hot,  Cold,  and  Tepid  Sea  and  Fresh  Water 
private  Baths,  Douche,  Shower,  &c— Address,  the  Manager. 


J 


ENNER       &        KNEW  STUB 

are  now  offering,  at  Half-price  for  Cash,  the  whole  of  their  SURPLUS  STOCK  of 
Useful  Elegancies,  suitable  as  Presents;  also  the  whole  of  a  Manufacturer's  Stock  of  First- 
class  Leather  Goods,  which  they  have  just  purchased,  and  are  enabled,  owing  to  the  prolonged 
depression  of  trade,  to  offer  at  half  the  usual  cost. 

JENNER  &  KNEW  STUB,  to  the  Queen,  33  St.  James's  Street, 
and  tiG  Jermyu  Street,  London. 

T^URNISH    YOUR    HOUSE    or  APARTMENTS 

-L  THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER'S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Cash  Prices  ;  no  Extra  Charge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  Sto.  k  to  select  from. 
Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  TcroH.  post  free.—  248,  219,  and  260  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
and  13,  20,  and  21  Moi  well  Street,  W.   Established  18B2. 


JAPANESE 
LEATHER 
PAPERS. 


FOR  DADOS,  WALLS,  AND  SCREENS. 
From  15s.  per  piece. 

WALL  PAPERS   AND  CURTAIN  STUFFS. 
Artistic  anil  Inexpensive. 


C.  HINDLEY  8c  SONS, 

290  TO  291  -13+  OXFORD  STREET, 


W. 


APOLLINARIS 


THE     QUEEN    OF    TABLE  WATERS. 


"  Dilute  your  wine  with  Apollinaris  Water,  which  can  be  relied 

on  for  its  purity  and  wholesomeness." 

Daily  Neios,  April  17, 1882. 


FRY'S 
COCOA. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1876. 
MEDALS,  SYDNEY,  1880.    MELBOURNE,  1881. 

FRY'S    CARACAS  COCOA 

"  A  most  delicious  and  valuable  article." 

Standard. 

PURE  COCOA  ONLY. 

FRY'S    COCOA  EXTRACT 

"Strictly  pure. "_W.  W.  Stoddart. 

F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  City  Analyst,  Bristoi. 

FIFTEEN  PRIZE  MEDALS. 


HUNYADI  JANOS. 

"  The  Best  Natural  Aperient  Water" 

LONDON  MEDICAL  RECORD- 

"  Certain  and  painless,  soft  and  mild!' 

Professor  V.  GARTNER,  Stuttgart. 

"  Most  pleasant  to  the  palate? 

Professor  V.  NUSSBAUM,  Munich. 

The  name  of  the  "APOLLINARIS  COMPANY,  LIMITED," 
on  the  Label  secures  genuineness. 

Of  all  Chemists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers,  at  Is.  6d.  <2r>  2s.  per  botth 
J^EA  &  PERRINS'  SAUCE. 

IN  CONSEQUENCE  of  imitations  of  the  Worcestershire  Sauce, 
LEA  &  PERRINS  beg  to  say  that  the  original  bears  then 

Signature  on  the  Label,  for  which  the  purchaser  should  look  to  secure  the  genuine. 

WORCESTERSHIRE   SAUCE.    Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Pro 

prietors.  Worcester;  Crosse*  Blackwell.  London  ;  and  Export  Oilmen  general  lj 
Retail,  by  Dealers  inSaucesthroughout  the  World.  326 
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THE  EGYPTIAN  EXPEDITION. 

WITH  the  exception  of  the  insignificant  outpost  affair 
of  Wednesday  morning,  no  actual  fighting  has  taken 
place  in  Egypt  since  the  engagement  of  Monday  week. 
It  is,  however,  announced  that  regular  orders  have  been 
issued,  and  preparations  made,  for  an  advance  of  all  the 
troops,  except  those  necessarily  holding  the  base,  to 
Easassin,  and  for  an  immediate  march  thence  at  the 
beginning  of  next  week.  It  may  be  hoped  that  there 
is  more  truth  in  this  announcement  than  in  the  famous 
statements  respecting  the  projected  attack  on  Aboukir. 
No  one  can  say  that  the  past  fortnight  has  been  a  fort- 
night of  total  inaction,  but  in  so  far  as  action  against  the 
enemy  is  concerned  it  may  almost  deserve  that  description. 
The  causes  of  this  are  not  in  dispute  since  Sir  Garnet 
Wobseley's  very  frank  confession  that  he  has  "  got  ahead 
"  of  transport  "  in  his  advance  to  Easassin.  An  excuse  of 
this  kind  is  emphatically  an  accusation,  though  the  accusa- 
tion which  it  implies  does  not  necessarily  bear  on  the 
General  alone.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  some  at 
5east  of  the  difficulties  which  have  been  experienced  might 
not  have  been,  obviated  by  a  little  more  forethought.  In  the 
middle  of  this  week,  more  than  a  fortnight  after  the  land- 
ing at  Ismailia,  it  is  said  that  of  the  seven  engines  at 
work  on  the  railway,  "it  is  questionable  whether  one 
"  had  come  from  England."  Engines  might  certainly 
have  been  sent  from  Alexandria,  where  there  is  but  little 
use  for  them,  so  as  to  be  ready  at  the  same  time 
as  the  troops,  and  mule  and  camel  transport  might  have 
been  assembled  with  much  greater  celerity.  For  such 
defects  as  the  alleged  deficiency  of  medicines  and  hospital 
appliances  a  week  after  the  landing,  and  at  not  more  than 
twenty  miles'  distance  from  the  base,  there  is  no  excuse 
whatever.  The  omission  to  supply  tobacco  is  one  of  those 
small  but  not  unimportant  matters  which  should  be  strictly 
looked  to,  and  the  alleged  badness  of  the  flour  is  worse 
still.  If  the  latter  statement  be  correct,  either  the  com- 
missariat or  the  contractors  have  certainly  incurred  a  very 
heavy  responsibility. 

After  allowing  for  these  various  hindrances,  and  putting 
aside  the  question  of  who  is  responsible  for  them,  there 
is  more  to  be  said.  It  is  not  mere  impatience  which 
makes  some  critics  regard  with  no  favourable  eye  the 
delay  which  has  taken  place.  It  has  certainly  enabled 
Arabi  to  strengthen  his  position  considerably,  and 
it  has  once  more  permitted  his  troops  to  recover  their 
spirits  after  the  check  of  Monday  week,  a  fact  suffi- 
ciently shown  by  the  outpost  affair  of  Wednesday.  It  is 
one  thing  to  despise  the  enemy  ;  it  is  another  to  compre- 
hend and  act  upon  the  apparently  well-ascertained  truth 
that  with  foes  of  doubtful  discipline  and  steadiness  one 
successful  blow  should  always  be  followed  up  by  another. 
It  seems  to  be  admitted  on  all  hands  that  if  Sir  Beauchamp 
.Seymour's  instructions  had  permitted  him,  or  if  he  had 
on  his  own  authority  ventured  to  send  his  blue-jackets 
and  Marines  forward  on  the  day  after  the  bombardment, 
the  rebellion  would  in  all  probability  have  collapsed  at 
once.  It  is  in  the  same  way  by  no  means  improbable 
that  if,  instead  of  beiDg  irregularly  echeloned  along 
«)me  twenty  miles  of  road,  Sir  Garnet's  whole  force  had 
been  available  at  Easassin  on  Tuesday  week  (and  it 
•could  have  marched  the  distance  in  the  time  with  ease), 
an  attack  on  Tel-el-Eebir  would  have  met  with  very 
slight  resistance.     Now,  as  the  naval  arrangements  on 


the  Canal  made  it  possible  to  seize  it  at  any  moment, 
a  few  days'  extra  preparation  before  making  a  move 
in  force  from  Alexandria  would  certainly  have  sufficed  to 
put  the  army  in  some  better  case  than  it  has  enjoyed. 
As  it  is,  it  has  covered  in  nearly  three  weeks  a  distance 
not  much  greater  than  that  over  which  Sir  Frederick 
Roberts  carried  his  relieving  expedition  to  Candahar  in  a 
single  day.  Of  course  there  is  no  comparison  between 
the  incumbrances  of  the  present  Egyptian  force  and 
those  of  the  Candahar  expedition,  though  Sir  Frederick 
Roberts  had  no  friendly  fleet  at  a  few  miles'  distance  to 
supply  him  with  what  he  wanted,  nor  any  rail  and  water- 
carriage  to  assist  him.  Bat,  after  allowing  for  these 
extra  incumbrances,  the  proportion  of  one  day  to  three 
weeks  seems  a  little  excessive.  The  worst  of  the  whole 
affair  is  that  no  valid  excuse  for  the  delay  or  for  the  im- 
perfect supplies  appears  to  be  made  except  the  disorganiza- 
tion of  the  railway  service.  This  implies  an  amount  of 
dependence  on  that  service  which  is  in  a  very  high  degree 
unwise.  Moreover,  though  all  seems  to  have  thus  been 
staked  on  the  railway,  nothing  like  a  proper  railway  corps 
appears  to  have  been  organized  beforehand. 

Meanwhile,  the  event  which  it  was  above  all  things  de- 
sirable to  forestall  by  a  decisive  English  success — the 
landing  of  Turkish  troops— becomes  every  day  more 
imminent.  At  the  last  moment  it  is  indeed  again  an- 
nounced that  there  is  a  hitch  in  the  negotiations,  and 
that  the  too  argumentative  denunciations  of  Arabi  in  the 
Sultan's  proclamation  have  not  been  satisfactory  to  Lord 
Dufferin.  Until  Turkish  troops  are  actually  landed  in 
Egypt,  it  may  be  rash  to  found  any  speculation  on  the 
effects  of  their  presence  there  ;  but  the  probability  of  that 
presence  has,  on  the  whole,  increased  and  may  now  be  said 
to  be  very  considerable.  The  terms  of  the  Convention  and 
the  appointment  of  Baker  Pasha  as  second  in  command 
render  it  likely  that  the  contingent  will  not  be  so  actively 
detrimental  to  English  military  operations  as  might  other- 
wise have  been  the  case.  But  in  any  event  the  perverse 
Oriental  mind  will  attribute  successes  hereafter  gained  to 
the  co-operation  of  the  Turks.  This  might  have  been 
attempted  even  if  Tel-el-Eebir  had  been  taken  during 
the  precious  three  weeks  in  which  extemporized  engine- 
drivers  have  been  trying  experiments  with  broken- 
down  engines  on  the  Ismailia  railway,  at  a  pace  rather 
faster  than  that  of  a  pedestrian  who  is  doing  an  easy 
constitutional ;  but  it  would  have  had  less  chance  of 
success.  That  the  enemy's  lines  would  have  been  less 
difficult  to  attack  a  fortnight  ago  than  they  are  now 
also  stands  to  reason.  The  estimates  of  the  defenders 
which  have  been  put  forth,  precise  as  they  are,  must  of 
course  be  l-eceived  with  some  suspicion,  but  they  are  not 
improbable.  According  to  this  story  Arabi  has  between 
Tel-el-Eebir  and  Salahieh  some  five-and-twenty  thousand 
regular  infantry  and  cavalry,  sixty  or  seventy  guns,  and 
sixteen  thousand  Bedouin  irregulars.  To  attack  these  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley  has  very  nearly  twenty  thousand 
English  and  Indian  troops  of  the  best  quality,  with  a  fair, 
if  not  abundant,  proportion  of  excellent  artillery.  Such  a 
force  ought  to  be  far  more  than  a  match  for  its  adversary, 
even  though  that  adversary  fights  behind  cover,  and  though 
it  may  be  reinforced  from  others  of  Arabi's  posts  which  are 
not  at  present  threatened.  But  a  fortnight  ago  Arabi's  force 
was  certainly  smaller  and  was  much  less  strongly  fortified, 
while  fifteen  thousand  men  at  least  were  available  on  the 
English  General's  part  had  they  been  promptly  brought  to 
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the  front.  No  sensible  Englishman  wishes  that  any  risk 
should  be  run,  much  less  that  deference  should  be  paid 
to  the  mere  public  greed  for  news.  But  speed  is  of 
the  essence  of  military  success,  especially  in  operations 
like  the  present.  It  seems  to  be  a  besetting  sin  of  modern 
English  Generals  to  cumber  themselves  about  elaborate 
preparation  and  equipment,  which,  after  all,  contributes 
very  little  to  the  comfort  or  the  efficiency  of  their  troops, 
because  it  is  never  at  hand  at  the  right  moment. 

The  military  interest  of  the  events  of  the  week 
has  been  complicated  by  the  attempted  cholera  scare, 
and  by  the  renewal  of  M.  de  Lesseps's  undignified 
grumbling.  Reduced  to  plain  fact,  the  complaints  of 
the  English  occupation  of  Ismailia  amount  to  this — that 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  avoid  disturbing  sleep  in  such 
an  operation,  and  that  persons  who  do  not  answer  a 
sentry's  challenge  are  liable  to  be  shot.  As  M.  de 
Lesseps  may  experience  this  latter  mishap  in  his  own 
person  at  any  French  garrison  town  in  time  of  peace,  it 
seems  hard  that  he  should  make  a  charge  of  it  against 
English  soldiers  and  sailors  in  time  of  war.  The  cholera 
affair  was  magnified  unduly,  owing  partly  to  the  eagerness 
of  certain  French  journalists  to  raise  an  outcry  against 
England,  partly  to  the  unnecessary  fears  of  some  English- 
men themselves.  Except  in  the  Philippines,  which  are  too 
distant  to  afford  much  ground  for  reasonable  alarm,  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  very  severe  outbreak  of  cholera  exists, 
and  the  arguments  against  excessive  quarantine  on  the 
ships  of  the  Anglo-Indian  force  were  so  overwhelming  that 
the  Egyptian  Sanitary  Commission  itself  recognized  their 
"weight.  It  was  impossible  that  any  one  who  retained  his 
faculty  of  judgment  should  suspect  the  commanders  of  a 
force  of  thirty  thousand  land  troops  and  ten  thousand 
seamen  of  voluntarily  introducing  cholera  into  their  camps 
and  fleets. 


ENGLAND  AND  EUROPE. 

f  |  THERE  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  interference  with 
-L  the  operations  in  Egypt  on  the  part  of  any  foreign 
Power.  For  the  present  even  the  Russian  Government 
•will  probably  be  content  to  pursue  its  own  objects  by 
exercising  its  influence  over  the  Sultan  and  his  Ministers. 
In  time  of  war  there  is  seldom  a  middle  course  between 
neutrality  and  active  participation.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  great  majority  of  European  journalists  should  on 
all  occasions  use  unfriendly  language  in  discussing  English 
policy.  M.  de  Lesseps  has  had  the  good  sense  to  pre- 
vent the  managers  and  contributors  of  the  Paris  news- 
papers from  offering  him  a  reception  which  was  ex- 
clusively designed  as  a  display  of  hostility  to  England. 
His  own  feelings  of  ill  will  have  nevertheless  found  an 
opportunity  of  utterance  ;  but  perhaps  age  may  fur- 
nish some  excuse  for  a  ridiculous  exhibition  of  personal 
spite.  M.  de  Lesseps  happily  represents  only  his  own 
opinions  and  feelings.  The  French  Government  has  consis- 
tently maintained  its  course  of  deliberate  abstention  ;  and 
the  exponents  of  M.  Gambetta's  opinions  have  uniformly 
defended  the  armed  intervention  of  England  in  Egypt.  If 
the  war  could  have  been  foreseen  ten  or  five  years  ago,  just 
apprehension  would  have  been  felt  on  account  of  the  sup- 
posed jealousy  with  which  France  might  have  regarded  the 
isolated  action  of  a  rival  Power.  The  persistent  efforts  of 
Lord  Granville  to  procure  French  co-operation,  though 
they  failed  to  obtain  their  immediate  object,  have  had 
the  good  effect  of  disarming  suspicion.  At  that  time  the 
English  Government  hoped  for  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion  by  a  Turkish  army.  There  was  good  reason  for 
avoiding  if  possible  the  risks  which  might  have  attended 
a  joint  French  and  English  expedition.  The  inconvenience 
has  been  averted  by  other  methods,  without  offending  any 
reasonable  susceptibilities.  If  the  pending  campaign  results 
in  the  re-establishment  of  the  Khedive's  Government, 
there  will  be  no  hesitation  in  recognizing  the  interest  of 
the  French  Government  and  nation  in  Egyptian  affairs. 
In  the  meantime  the  criticism  of  French  newspapers  must 
be  borne  with  equanimity. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  extraordinary  animosity 
against  England  which  has  lately  been  expressed  by 
Italian  writers,  and  especially  by  the  organs  of  the 
Ministry.  The  relations  between  the  two  countries  have, 
since  the  first  establishment  of  Italian  independence,  been 
uniformly  friendly,  and  the  cordial  sympathy  for  the 
national  cause  which  had  been  generally  entertained  in 


England  during  the  continuance  of  the  struggle  was  ex- 
pected to  produce  a  return  of  good  will,  if  not  of  gratitude. 
Only  a  year  ago,  when  the  French  proceedings  in  Tunis 
caused  natural  irritation  in  Italy,  the  English  Govern- 
ment was  understood,  though  it  had  no  direct  interest 
in  the  question,  to  regard  the  virtual  annexation  of 
the  province  rather  with  regret  than  with  approval.  The 
Joint  Control  in  Egypt  had  then  existed  for  two  or  three 
years  without  protest  on  the  part  of  Italy.  The  main- 
tenance of  a  common  understanding  between  the  English 
and  French  Governments  was  a  sufficiently  arduous  and 
delicate  task  ;  and  the  system  would  certainly  have  broken 
down  if  any  third  partner  had  been  introduced.  The 
numerous  Italians  who  were  settled  or  resident  in  Egypt 
profited  by  the  establishment  of  order  and  the  consequent 
growth  of  prosperity ;  and  they  had  their  share  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  by  the  mixed  tribunals.  The  col- 
lapse of  the  Joint  Control  in  consequence  of  a  military 
revolution  in  no  way  concerned  the  interests  of  Italy, 
except  as  far  as  it  disturbed  industry  and  trade.  The  tem- 
porary or  permanent  detachment  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment from  co-operation  with  France  could  scarcely  be 
unpalatable  to  the  Italian  people  or  Government.  Poli- 
ticians appear  to  have  already  become  ashamed  of  the 
vituperation  and  the  calumnies  of  angry  journalists.  The 
Italian  story  of  a  consignment  to  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 
of  a  pack  of  two  thousand  bloodhounds  to  be  employed  in 
hunting  Egyptian  fugitives  transcended  the  limits  of  toler- 
able newspaper  fiction,  and  a  reaction  seems  to  have  set  in; 
but  the  present  protests  of  Italian  journals  suit  ill  with 
their  late  utterances. 

The  policy  of  Germany  and  Austria  during  the  present 
crisis  has  been,  if  it  is   correctly   reported,  uniformly 
neutral.    Prince  Bismarck  may  perhaps  no  longer  desire, 
as  at  the  time  of  the  Berlin  Congress,  to  promote  an 
English  Protectorate  in  Egypt.    It  was  then  suspected 
that  his  object  was  to  cause  permanent  discord  between 
England  and  France ;  and  later  events  have  tended  to 
show  the  possibility  of  reconciling  the  interests  of  the  two 
Powers.    It  has  also  been  stated  that  Prince  Bismarck  re- 
garded the  supposed  cession  of  Egypt  as  an  equivalent  to 
England  for  final'  withdrawal  from  all  concern  in  the 
affairs  of  European  Turkey.     It  is  highly  improbable 
that  he  should  wish  to  encourage  Russian  designs  on 
Constantinople  ;  but  the  gradual  substitution  of  Austria 
for  Turkey  as  the  paramount  Power   in   the  Balkan 
provinces  and  on  the  coast  of  the  JEgesnx  may  perhaps 
be  an  object  of  German  diplomatic  calculation.  Any 
design  of  the  kind  would  be  wholly  unaffected  by  the 
English  expedition  to  Egypt.     There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  the    continuance   of    the    cordial  understanding 
which  has  now  for  some  time  existed  between  the  German 
and  Austrian  Governments.    The  rumour  of  confidential 
negotiations  between  Austria  and  Russia  seems  to  be 
unfounded,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
Sultan  has  been  encouraged  in  his  tortuous  policy  by  any 
foreign  adviser,  except,  perhaps,  by  the  Russian  Ambas- 
sador.   In  the  early  part  of  the  negotiations  at  Constanti- 
nople, it  was  understood  that  the  German  and  Austrian 
Governments   supported   the  English   proposal  for  the 
despatch  of  a  Turkish  army  to  Egypt.    The  entrance  of 
the  Turkish  Government  into  the  Conference  was  ascribed 
to  German  counsels ;  and  the  same  influence  was  after- 
wards used  to  recommend  compliance  with  the  English 
demand  of  a  contingent.     It  is  still  doubtful  whether 
the  Conference  will  meet  again,  and  the  decision  pro- 
bably depends  on  future  contingencies.    It  will  hardly 
be  worth  the  while  of  the  Russian  Plenipotentiary  to- 
repeat  his  demand  for  a  supervision  by  the  Powers  of  any 
Military  Convention  which  may  be  concluded  between  the 
English  and  Turkish  Governments  ;   and  yet  it  is  sur- 
prising that  the  proposal  has  not  been  anticipated  by  a  dis- 
tinct refusal  to  entertain  the  question.    It  is  more  probable 
that  the  Conference  may  propose  ostensible  securities  for 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Suez  Canal,  notwithstanding 
Mr.  Gladstone's  belief  that  the  subject  was  not  to  enter 
into  their  deliberations.    It  is  impossible  to  dispute  the 
right  of  every  Power  to  protect  its  trade  ;  but  there  seems 
to  be  no  reason  for  referring  questions  affecting  the  Canal 
to  a  Conference  of  Plenipotentiaries  at  Constantinople. 
The  only  serious  issue  which  can  be  raised  relates  to  the 
use  of  the  Canal  by  men-of-war  and   transports.  iSo 
English  Government  will  allow  itself  to  be  debarred  by 
the  opinion  of  any  Conference  from  the  exercise  of  indis- 
putable rights.    There  is  no  dispute  or  difficulty  about 
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freedom  of  commerce  in  time  of  peace.  A  costly  war, 
and  an  interminable  series  of  diplomatic  controversies, 
excuse  to  patriots,  if  they  cannot  justify  to  cosmopolitan 
philanthropists,  Lord  Palmerston's  opposition  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  Canal. 

The  wearisome  interchange  of  communications  between 
the  Porte  and  the  English  Ambassador  has  dragged  on, 
'  after  a  settlement  had  been  more  than  once  announced.  On 
few  practical  questions  has  there  been  unanimity  so  perfect 
among  all  parties  in  England.    Anomalies  and  paradoxes 
always  suggest  the  probability  that  they  must  admit  of 
some  unknown  explanation  ;  yet  it  seems  almost  impossible 
that  the  Government  should  be  in  possession  of  a  secret 
which  no  outside  observer  has  been  able  to  divine.  No 
Minister  is  likely  to  have  been  deterred  from  taking  pre- 
cautions against  an  obvious  danger  by  fear  of  an  empty 
imputation  of  inconsistency.  It  is  true  that  Lord  Dufferin 
was  instructed  to  press  for  the  despatch  of  a  Turkish  force 
long  after  the  Sultan's  understanding  with  Arabi  had 
been  disclosed,  when  Alexandria  had  been  bombarded,  and 
when  the  English  expedition  had  already  landed.  From 
that  time  to  the  present  it  would  have  been  both  practicable 
and  reasonable  to   break   off   the  negotiations  at  any 
momeut,  on  the  sufficient  ground  that  circumstances  had 
changed,  and  that  the  presence  of  a  Turkish  force  would 
produce  unavoidable  complications.     The  delay  of  the 
Sultan  in  consenting  to  the  denunciation  of  Arabi  as 
a  rebel  sufficiently  proved  his  irreconcilable  difference  of 
opinion  from  the  English  Government.    From  the  first  he 
has  asserted  his  claim  of  absolute  sovereignty,  while  the 
object  of  the  English  expedition  is  to  reinstate  the  Khedive 
in  a  position  of  partial  independence.    There  was  as  much 
discrepancy  in  the  practical  measures  to  be  taken  as  in  the 
policy  of  the  two  uncongenial  allies.    A  Turkish  army 
acting  alone  could  at  the  worst  have  facilitated  Aeabi's 
enterprise  ;  and  it  might  possibly  have  either  defeated  him 
in  the  field  or  procured  the  defection  of  his  adherents.  It 
can  now  only  increase  the  dangers  to  which  the  English 
troops   are   exposed.     The  Turkish  Government  could 
scarcely  be  blamed  for  resenting  the  undisguised  suspicion 
with  which  its  recent  offers  have  been  received.  The  stipu- 
lation as  to  the  place  of  landing  might  not  unnaturally  be 
regarded  as  an  affront.    Abonkir  is  in  the  possession  of 
the  enemy,  and  the  reasons  against  allowing  admission  to 
Alexandria,  though  they  may  be  sound,  are  not  compli- 
mentary.   It  is  not  at  present  certain  that  Port  Said  has 
been  substituted  for  the  places  of  landing  which  were  at 
first  proposed.     Bnt  the  policy  and  diplomacy  of  the 
English  Government  being  utterly  unintelligible,  and  their 
results  as  yet  most  imperfectly  ascertained,  they  cannot  at 
present  be  confidently  condemned. 


IRELAND. 

THE  moral  indicating  how  a  Government  should  and 
how  it  should  not  deal  with  refractory  subjects  and 
servants  has  been  pointed  strikingly  in  Ireland  during  the 
past  ten  days,  and  the  angry  impatience  of  partisans  will 
not  prevent  its  being  drawn.  Until  nearly  the  end  of  last 
week  it  did  not  appear  likely  that  the  discontent  of  the 
Dublin  police  would  produce  any  formidable  result.  En- 
couraged, however,  by  the  weakness  of  the  Government  in 
dealing  with  the  Constabulary,  the  malcontents  ventured 
on  conduct  which  even  Mr.  Gladstone's  colleagues  could 
not  pass  over.  It  is  not  known,  and  very  likely  never 
will  be  known,  whether  some  patriotic  subordinate  forced 
the  hand  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant  and  the  Chief  Secretary 
in  announcing  to  the  men  that,  by  attending  the  meet- 
ing of  Thursday  week,  they  incurred  the  risk  of  dis- 
missal. But,  however  this  may  be,  the  outrageous  in- 
subordination of  that  meeting  made  it  impossible  for 
men  of  sense  and  spirit,  as  Lord  Spencer  and  Mr 
Treveltan  undoubtedly  are,  to  pursue  any  but  one  course 
of  conduct.  The  dismissal  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  the 
entire  force,  and  the  resignation  of  a  still  larger  number, 
brought  Dublin  for  a  moment  into  a  very  perilous  position' 
which  the  conduct  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  ill-affected 
part  of  the  Corporation  did  much  to  aggravate.  Fortu- 
nately the  proverb  of  appetite  coming  in  eatin°-  fa 
visibly  justifying  itself  in  regard  to  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Government.  Its  members  have  discovered  that  force 
and  especially  military  force,  is  a  remedy  for  many  things' 
aud  the  garrison  of  Dublin  proved  itself  fully  equal 
to  the  emergency.    By  pickets  and  patrols  and  charges 


of  infantry  and  cavalry,  the  rascaldom  of  the  Irish 
capital  was  kept  within  limits  on  Friday  and  Saturday 
night,  though  much  damage  to  property  and  some  per- 
sonal injuries  occurred.  The  energetic  persons  who  have 
in  the  worst  times  stood  forward  as  defenders  of  law 
and  order  volunteered  freely  as  special  constables  ;  and, 
though  the  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  appear  to  have 
been  more  backward  than  their  Protestant  fellow-citizens, 
excellent  service  was  done  by  a  clergyman  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  urging  on  the  police  the  duty  of  re- 
pentance. This  same  clergyman,  Canon  Pope,  again  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  vigorous  denunciation  of  crime 
at  the  meeting  called  to  petition  for  the  respite  of  Hynes. 
It  is,  indeed,  much  to  be  hoped  that  the  Lord-Lieutenant 
will  not  attend  to  this  mischievous  proposal.  But  Canon 
Pope  may  be  more  than  pardoned  for  taking  part  in  it 
in  consideration  of  his  utterances  on  the  general  question. 
The  moral  texture  of  the  Irish  agitation  may  be  sufficiently 
judged  from  the  fact,  that  a  Christian  priest  was  hissed 
and  groaned  for  declaring  that  "  no  cause  could  justify 
"  murder."  It  became,  moreover  (to  return  to  the  police 
question),  evident  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings  that 
the  revolt  against  authority  was  chiefly  the  work  of  one 
or  two  active  and  insubordinate  individuals  rather  than  a 
genuine  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  force. 
The  unconditional  return  of  the  men  who  had  resigned  to 
their  duty,  and  the  apology  tendered  by  the  great  majority 
of  those  dismissed,  completed  the  satisfactory  results  of 
almost  the  first  act  of  spontaneous  energy  shown  by  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Government  in  Ireland. 

No  fault  can  be  found  with  the  course  of  conduct 
pursued  by  the  Lord-Lieutenant  towards  the  dismissed 
men,  as  far  as  the  course  of  considering  individual  cases 
is  concerned.  The  good  service  of  the  garrison,  the  patriot- 
ism of  Lord  James  Butler,  Mr.  Goddard,  Mr.  Fitzgerald, 
Dr.  Moyers,  and  other  well-known  inhabitants  of  Dublin, 
and,"  perhaps,  also  the  absurd  spectacle  presented  by 
the  Lord  Mayor,  have  made  Lord  Spencer  so  far  master 
of  the  situation  that  he  can  punish  or  pardon  at  his  discre- 
tion. It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  analogy 
of  clemency  after  victory  may  be  carried  too  far.  It  is  not 
the  duty  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant  to  regard  himself  as  one 
of  the  combatants  in  a  duel,  who  has  it  in  his  power  to  be 
revengeful  or  magnanimous  as  he  chooses.  The  public  in- 
terest is  the  first  consideration,  and  it  can  hardly  be  for  the 
public  interest  to  allow  such  conduct  as  that  of  Thursday 
and  Friday  in  last  week,  as  Well  on  the  part  of  the  contuma- 
cious resigners  as  of  the  directly  insubordinate  men  who 
were  dismissed,  to  pass  off  with  impunity.  A  general 
strike  of  the  Dublin  police  could  not  always  be  tided  over 
at  the  cost  of  some  squares  of  glass  and  of  a  few  broken 
heads.  To  mention  one  danger  only,  if  Mr.  Dawson  had 
been  as  bold  a  man  as  he  is  a  silly  one,  if  he  had  conceived, 
earlier  and  carried  out  more  promptly  his  plan  of  opposi- 
tion special  constables,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the 
most  disastrous  riots  would  have  taken  place.  It  must  be 
remembered,  too,  that  the  Constabulary  question  is  still 
by  no  means  settled.  The  single  swallow  of  Lord  Spencer's 
vigorous  action  does  not  make  a  summer  of  firm  govern- 
ment ;  and  Messrs.  Bergin  and  Murphy  have,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  too  many  likes  in  the  larger  force.  That  the 
claims  of  the  Dublin  police  should  be  carefully  considered, 
and  attended  to  as  fully  as  if  this  revolt  had  never  taken 
place,  must  be  the  opinion  of  every  man  of  sense.  But 
at  the  same  time  the  unsound  members  of  the  force 
should  be  cut  off  with  an  unsparing  knife.  The  propor- 
tion of  restorations  to  dismissals  seems  extraordinarily 
large,  considering  the  character  of  the  original  offence.  It 
may  also  be  doubted  whether  the  practice  of  resigning  en 
masse  is  not  one  which  requires  severer  punishment  than  the 
faults  which  led  to  the  dismissal  of  so  many  policemen.  It 
is  probable  that  the  spectacle  of  past  vacillation  had  made 
the  men  really  incredulous  of  the  seriousness  of  the  threat 
of  dismissal,  and  possible  that  they  did  not  fully  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  resolutions  they  voted.  But 
resignation  in  a  body  because  comrades  have  been  punished 
is  a  proceeding  which  is  not  only  extremely  dangerous, 
but  which  can  hardly  be  resorted  to  without  a  full  com- 
prehension of  its  meaning.  It  is  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
terrorize  the  authorities  and  to  gain  private  ends  at  the 
expense  of  the  public  safety.  The  very  men  who  were 
dismissed  had,  at  the  meeting  which  was  the  cause  of  their 
dismissal,  unanimously  resolved  to  continue  their  duty ; 
but  the  resigners  flung  up  that  duty  in  the  most  reckless 
and  contumacious  manner  possible.    That  those  of  the 
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dismissed  men  whom  examination  has  shown  to  have 
been  misled,  and  not  misleaders,  should  be  reinstated  may 
be  well.  But  it  is  extremely  desirable  that,  even  if  it  be 
thought  proper  to  inflict  no  punishment  for  the  past  on 
those  who  resigned,  some  measures  may  be  adopted  for 
the  future — such,  for  instance,  as  a  system  of  deferred 
pay — by  which  similar  resignations  may  be  prevented  or 
subjected  to  penalty. 

Besides  the  police  mutiny,  Ireland  has  supplied  another 
subject  for  reflection  this  week  in  the  letters  of  the  Ame- 
rican Socialist  Mr.  George  and  his  companion  (identified 
not  merely  by  internal  evidence,  but  by  Mr.  George's  ex- 
press mention,  as  Mr.  Joynes  of  Eton)  to  the  Times.  The 
latter  remarkable  composition  is  very  much  what 
might  have  been  expected  by  those  who  have  read  former 
contributions  of  Mr.  Joynes's  to  the  columns  of  news- 
papers; but  it  suggests  the  question  whether  a  great 
public  school,  with  its  opportunities  of  influencing 
unsteady  heads,  is  exactly  the  place  for  a  person 
of  Mr.  Joynes's  stamp.  Mr.  George  is  one  of  the 
numerous  visionaries  who  try  to  justify  the  breach  of 
the  Eighth  and  Tenth  Commandments  by  attempt- 
ing to  establish  a  physical  or  metaphysical  distinc- 
tion between  land  and  other  property.  It  does  not 
appear  that  Mr.  Joynes  has  any  such  excuse.  He  is 
simply  a  specimen  of  the  busybody  class,  who  are  at  this 
moment  making  the  unhappy  English  nation  pay  for  their 
whims  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Mr.  Joynes,  Mr. 
Wilfrid  Blunt,  and  Dr.  Colenso  form  an  interesting 
group  as  productions  of  the  same  country  at  the  same 
time.  The  first-named  has  hitherto  enjoyed  fewer  oppor- 
tunities than  the  other  two ;  but  his  will  is  equally 
strong,  and,  it  would  appear,  his  judgment  even  weaker. 
Having  done  his  utmost  to  get  himself  arrested,  Mr. 
Joynes  is  indignant  at  the  conduct  of  the  police  in 
arresting  him  ;  and  the  general  calibre  of  his  mind  may 
be  sufficiently  judged  from  the  fact  that  he  taunts  the 
Irish  Constabulary  with  always  being  absent  when 
a  murder  is  committed.  The  "  courteous  and  gentle- 
*'  manly  peasants "  whom  Mr.  Joynes  admires  could 
explain  to  him  (if,  indeed,  he  could  understand  it) 
the  reason  of  this  singular  phenomenon.  But  since  the 
newspaper  to  which  Mr.  Joynes  has  communicated  what 
may  be  termed  "  The  Adventures  of  an  Innocent  in  Search 
of  a  Keeper,  with  his  Complaints  when  he  got  one,"  has 
credited  him  with  being  converted  in  three  days,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  point  out  that  no  conversion  was  necessary. 
The  letters  which  Mr.  Joynes  addressed  to  the  Daily  News 
on  the  subject  of  the  Skye  crofters  and  such-like  matters 
had  displayed  his  attitude  quite  sufficiently  as  that  of  one 
who  required  none.  He  would  deserve  little  notice  here 
if  it  were  not  necessary  sometimes  to  repeat  what  has 
often  been  said  before,  from  the  days  of  Solomon  down- 
wards, that  the  foolishest  and  most  insignificant  person 
can,  in  certain  circumstances,  do  much  harm. 


RENEWAL  OF  THE  WAR  IN  SOUTII  AMERICA. 

THE  war  between  the  Bepublics  of  Chili  and  Peru  has 
been  renewed  after  a  short  pause  spent  in  a  pretence 
of  negotiation.  According  to  the  telegrams  recently  re- 
ceived the  renewal  of  the  struggle  has  been  marked  by 
great  savagery  on  both  sides.  Peruvian  prisoners  are 
reported  to  have  been  shot  after  an  engagement  by  the 
orders  of  the  Chilian  commanding  officer,  and  their 
countrymen  have  not  unnaturally  retaliated  as  far  as  they 
have  been  able.  It  is  well  to  receive  stories  of  this  kind 
"with  a  certain  scepticism.  There  are  few  or  no  impartial 
witnesses  on  the  spot ;  and  even  when  the  reports  of  execu- 
tions have  some  foundation  in  fact,  the  details  are  so 
commonly  inaccurate  that  a  false  impression  is  conveyed. 
The  similarity  in  the  names  of  the  leaders  on  either  side 
seems  to  be  a  fertile  source  of  error,  as  the  fi^htinw  of 
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the  Peruvians  among  themselves  is  as  often  as  not 
described  as  going  on  between  them  and  the  Chilians.  As 
a  natural  consequence  the  atrocities  which  accompany  all 
civil  war  in  Peru  are  attributed  to  the  invaders.  The 
statement  that  the  Chilians  are  beginning  to  shoot  their 
prisoners  has  probably  some  foundation  in  fact.  It  will 
perhaps  turn  out  that  they  are  only  following  the  ex- 
am pi  u  set  by  all  European  generals,  who  refuse  to  con- 
sider aimed  mobs  of  irregulars,  under  chiefs  of  their 
own  choosing,  as  being  anything  but  brigands.  Very 
probably  the  executions  are  lr^re  wholesale  than  they 


would  be  if  ordered  by  a  German  general.  Men  of 
Spanish  race  are  naturally  callous  in  these  circumstances, 
and  shoot  and  are  shot,  as  a  matter  of  course,  without 
much  inquiry.  After  a  street  fight  in  Spain  it  was  the  habit 
of  officers  in  command  of  troops  to  shoot  all  the  men  in 
the  neighbourhood  whose  hands  appeared  to  be  stained 
with  gunpowder,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  even  in  the  most 
advanced  of  South  American  Republics  any  greater  care 
is  shown.  Whatever  else  is  doubtful  about  the  war,  it  may 
safely  be  considered  certain  that  it  will  become  very 
savage,  if  it  is  not  so  already. 

The  revival  of  a  war  which  ought  by  this  time  to 
have  been  thoroughly  fought  out  is  an  admirable  justi- 
fication for  the  abused  race  of  conquerors.  Peru  has  been 
beaten,  and,  according  to  European  ideas,  should  have  long 
ago  made  peace.  The  terms  on  which  peace  has  been 
offered  were  no  more  onerous  than  those  imposed  by  Ger- 
many on  France,  and  far  less  onerous  than  the  conditions 
to  which  Mexico  was  compelled  to  agree  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  President  Polk.  But  Peru  will  not  make  peace  ; 
she  prefers  to  keep  up  a  savage  guerilla  warfare,  in  the 
hope  of  tiring  out  her  enemy,  and,  being  indifferent  to 
bankruptcy  and  anarchy,  she  is  able  to  do  it  with  some 
hope  of  success.  The  immense  tracts  of  uninhabited 
country  which  afford  the  guerilleros  a  safe  refuge,  and 
the  familiarity  of  a  large  part  of  the  population  with  a  life 
of  wandering  and  brigandage,  make  it  comparatively  easy  to 
keepup  the  struggle.  The  country  is,  in  fact,  in  a  half-civilized 
state,  and  enjoys  all  the  advantages  of  that  condition  for 
carrying  on  war.  If  the  determination  of  the  Peruvians 
not  to  submit  is  carried  out,  the  only  means  of  obtaining 
peace  left  to  the  Chilians  will  be  a  complete  conquest  of 
the  country.  Nor,  if  they  had  resources  sufficient  for  the 
task,  is  it  at  all  certain  that  the  conquest  would  be  dis- 
pleasing to  the  part  of  the  population  of  Peru  which  most 
deserves  consideration.  The  bands  who  have  taken  to  the 
hills,  and  who  now  alone  carry  on  the  war  against  Chili, 
are  undoubtedly  composed  to  a  far  greater  extent  of  broken 
men  and  of  scoundrels  of  different  degrees  than  of  high- 
minded  patriots.  Every  barrack  intriguer  who  can  collect 
an  armed  following  has  started  as  national  hero  on  his 
own  account  and  at  the  expense  of  the  country.  A  national 
hero  cannot  live  by  patriotic  sentiments  alone ;  money, 
food,  and  clothes  must  be  found  for  his  men,  and  they  are 
of  course  found  by  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  the  districts 
which  he  harries.  These  leaders  fight  among  themselves, 
and  their  encounters  are  followed  by  general  massacres. 
A  few  months  ago,  and  at  a  time  when  the  operations  of 
the  war  against  Chili  were  suspended,  two  of  the  leaders 
had  a  fight  over  the  town  of  Pizco.  According  to  the 
telegrams  sent  to  Europe,  the  upshot  of  their  encounter 
was  the  ruin  of  the  town  and  the  slaughter  of  a 
thousand  of  the  inhabitants  who  had  attempted  to  de- 
fend their  property.  There  may  have  been  some  ex- 
aggeration in  the  report,  but  in  the  main  it  was  no 
doubt  trustworthy.  Its  truth  was  antecedently  pro- 
bable, and  it  has  not  been  contradicted.  What  has 
happened  at  Pizco  has  happened  elsewhere.  Such  de- 
fenders of  their  country  as  these  are  much  more  of  a 
terror  to  the  unlucky  man  who  has  a  till  to  be  robbed 
than  to  the  foreign  invader,  and  it  would  seem  that  all  the 
wealthier  Peruvian  towns  have  put  themselves  under 
Chilian  protection.  They  would  probably  be  content  to 
remain  there ;  the  merchants  and  shopkeepers,  many  of 
whom  are  foreigners,  would  consider  a  Chilian  garrison 
an  advantageous  exchange  for  their  own  class  of  pro- 
fessional politicians.  The  war  can  only  be  for  the  future 
a  series  of  more  or  less  sanguinary  skirmishes.  The 
Chilians  will  really  be  the  defenders  of  that  part  of  the 
Peruvian  territory  which  they  occupy,  and  the  patriots 
will  become  a  pest  to  the  country  by  carrying  on  the  kind 
of  warfare  adopted  by  the  Pindarees  of  India. 

The  consequences  of  the  war  may  be  disastrous  to  Chili, 
and  through  that  country  to  all  the  trade  of  the  South 
American  Pacific  coast.  The  Republic  might  possibly 
secure  a  temporary  peace  by  surrendering  the  territory 
which  it  has  determined  to  annex.  The  retreat  of  the 
Chilian  forces  would  leave  Peru  open  as  a  battle-ground 
for  contending  factions,  and  until  they  had  fought  out 
their  quarrel  their  neighbours  would  be  at  peace.  But  it 
is  impossible  to  expect  that  Chili  will  surrender  the  desert 
of  Atacama.  The  war  was  wholly  due  to  the  shameless 
way  in  which  the  Peruvian  Government  attempted,  in 
violation  of  solemn  treaties  and  in  alliance  with  Bolivia, 
to  rob  the  Chilians  who  had  undertaken  to  work  the 
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nitrate  mines  of  that  district.     This  stretch  of  desert 
formed  part  of  the  territory  of  Bolivia,  and  was  its  only 
outlet  to  the  sea.     It  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Chilian 
capitalists  and  workmen,  and  the  Republic  must  continue 
to  protect  them,  which  it  can  only  do  by  retaining  posses- 
sion.   According  to  the  terms  of  peace  proposed  by  Chili, 
Atacama  would  have  been  annexed,  and  a  district  further 
north  given  to  Bolivia  at  the  expense  of  Peru,  as  compen- 
sation.  The  conduct  of  Bolivia  in  first  breaking  faith  with 
Chili  and  then  deserting  Peru  has  been  worthy  of  the 
lowest  rank  of  barbarous  nations ;  but  Pern,  which  really 
caused  the  war,  has  no  title  to  consideration.    The  retro- 
cession of  Atacama  is  not  to  be  expected,  but  if  it  alone 
were  at  stake  it  might  be  a  question  for  Chili  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  to  withdraw  from  Peru,  and  leave  that 
country  and  Bolivia  to  settle  their  quarrels  between  them. 
But  Chili  has,  following  the  example  set  it  from  Europe, 
also  demanded  an  indemnity,  and  insists  on  occupying  a 
'part  of  Peruvian  territory  as  guarantee  for  payment.  If 
it  were  now  to  give  up  its  claim,  confine  itself  to  occupy- 
ing Atacama,  and  leave  Bolivia  to  the  fate  it  has  deserved, 
it  might  no  doubt  get  a  short  period  of  rest.    But  it  would 
only  be  for  a  time.    Such  a  retreat  would  give  the  victory, 
if  not  to  Peru,  at  least  to  that  part  of  the  Peruvian  people 
which  makes  a  trade  of  war  and  politics.    The  conse- 
quences would  soon  be  felt.     Every  temporary  chief  of 
Peru  in  search  of  a  little  popularity  would  seek  it  in  a 
war  of  revenge,  and  would  have  Bolivia  as  an  ally.  The 
knowledge  that  this  would  be  the   ultimate  result  of 
a  retreat  may  very  reasonably  make  the  Chilians  keep 
a  firm  hold  of  what  they  have  got.     Their  position 
has  some  advantages.    They  levy  taxes  from  the  richest 
part  of  Peru,  and  so  can   make  the  war  feed  itself. 
If  they  must  continue  to  fight  the  Peruvian  guerilleros, 
it  is   better  for  them  to  do   so  at   as  great   a  dis- 
tance as  possible  from  their  own  border.    In  course  of 
time  that  part  of  the  population  of  Peru  which  is  losing 
by  the  war  may  find  it  to  their  interest  to  undertake  the 
task  of  suppressing  the  guerilleros.    It  is  well  known  to 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  Peninsular 
War — and  it  is  perfectly  fair  to  argue  from  Spain  to  a 
Spanish  colony — that,  when  Marshal  Soult  was  in  com- 
mand of  Andalusia,  he  found  it  possible  to  form  a  native 
force  to  act  against  the  patriots  who  were  compelled  by 
their  position,  if  not  by  their  character,  to  support  them- 
selves by  brigandage.    In  the  long  run,  probably,  the 
better  part  of  the  Peruvian  population  will  see  that  the  so- 
called  patriots  are  the  worst  enemies  of  their  country.  For 
those  foreign  nations  whose  only  interest  in  the  combatants 
is  that  both  should  be  at  peace  and  able  to  trade,  the  war 
is  lamentable.    Its  continuance  cannot  fail  to  have  evil 
consequences  for  them.    The  retreat  of  the  Chilians  from 
Peru  would  be  a  disaster,  since  the  country  in  which 
they  now  maintain  some  sort  of  order  would  fall  into 
instant  anarchy.    Next  to  that,  the  continuance  of  the  war 
is  the  greatest  evil.    Whether  it  is  wholly  an  evil  for 
Chili  is  another  question.     It  depends  mainly  on  the 
power  of  that  country  to  play  the  part  of  a  governing  and 
conquering  State.    Hitherto  the  Republic  has  honourably 
distinguished  itself  by  respect  for  law  and  by  punctually 
fulfilling  its  obligations.    The  next  few  years  will  show 
whether  it  is  capable  of  the  higher  statesmanlike  virtues. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  it  has  the  courage  to  sacri- 
fice its  immediate  comfort  in  order  to  secure  a  great  ulte- 
rior national  object.    For  the  sake  of  the  Spanish  race  in 
America,  and  for  the  world  at  large,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
it  will  not  fail  in  the  hour  of  trial. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

rpHE  advocates  of  universal  democracy  are  perhaps,  for 
-L  their  own  purpose,  well  advised  in  renewing  on  every 
possible  occasion  their  attacks  on  the  House  of  Lords,  The 
vulgar  is  always  liable  to  the  influence  of  incessant 
repetition  ;  and  careless  readers  are  equally  impressed  by 
cases  in  which  the  House  of  Lords  has  resisted  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  by  the  more  frequent  instances  of 
judicious  compliance.  A  zealous  partisan,  who  has  pro- 
bably little  experience  as  a  controversial  writer,  publishes 
in  the  congenial  pages  of  the  Fortnightly  Review  an 
article  on  the  subject,  which  contains  nothing  remark- 
able  or  new,  except  a  few  historical  blunders.  Mr. 
Arthur  F.  Leach  begins  his  essay  with  the  assertion 


that  the  project  of  abolishing  the  House  of  Lords  has 
now  come  within  the  range  of  practical  politics.  The 
proof  of  his  proposition  consists  in  references  to  speeches 
by  two  Ministers.  If  these  are  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  it  need  only  be  said  that  both  of  them  have 
through  life  been  bitterly  hostile  to  any  form  of  aristo- 
cracy, and  recent  declarations  of  their  opinions  leave  the 
controversy  as  it  stood  ten  or  twenty  years  ago.  Un- 
fortunately it  is  true  that  no  revolutionary  measure  can 
now  be  disregarded  as  necessarily  impossible  or  outside 
the  range  of  practical  politics.  It  is  not  inconceivable 
that  within  a  few  years,  under  the  influence  of  dema- 
gogues, a  House  of  Commons  may  be  returned  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  abolishing  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Church, 
the  existence  of  landed  property,  or  the  Monarchy.  Mem- 
bers of  the  present  Government  have,  as  far  as  their 
language  could  produce  such  a  result,  brought  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  these  institutions  into  the  region  of  pi-actical 
politics.  Mr.  Leach,  who  fairly  expresses  the  prejudices 
of  confident  and  commonplace  Radicals,  asks,  in  a 
triumphant  tone,  Who  has  given  the  House  of  Lords  its 
representative  mandate  ?  It  would  be  necessary  to  go 
back  six  hundred  years  to  answer  the  question ;  and 
perhaps  it  would  be  found  that  in  its  gradual  growth,  and 
in  its  eventual  separation  from  the  elected  Assembly,  the 
House  of  Lords  had  no  definite  or  exclusive  founder.  It 
now  represents,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  the 
owners  of  property,  the  majority  of  the  cultivated  classes, 
and,  in  general,  the  part  of  the  community  which  is  op- 
posed to  revolution.  Its  mandate  can  only  be  verified  by 
observation  and  by  the  general  knowledge  which  is  taken 
for  granted  in  intelligent  society.  Agitators  and  inno- 
vators never  understand  that  the  burden  of  proof  rests  on 
those  who  propose  fundamental  changes. 

Mr.  Leach  condemns,  not  only  the  House  of  Lords,  but 
all  Second  Chambers.  His  task  is  rendered  easier  by  the 
comprehensive  nature  of  the  doctrine  which  he  undertakes 
to  propound.  The  House  of  Lords  is  one  of  the  only  two 
Second  Chambers  which  exercise  considerable  power  in 
any  modern  State.  The  Upper  Houses  of  most  European 
kingdoms  are  of  recent  and  artificial  institution,  and  their 
members  add  little  personal  weight  to  the  constitutional 
rights  with  which  they  are  invested.  The  Federal  Council 
of  the  German  Empire,  representing  the  different  sove- 
reigns, may  perhaps  hereafter  form  an  exception ;  but 
in  the  course  of  ten  or  eleven  years  it  has  not  yet 
had  time  to  ascertain  its  proper  functions  or  the  ex- 
tent of  its  powers.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  is 
more  powerful  than  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
it  is  therefore  more  independent  and  stronger  than  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  Legislative  Councils  and  similar 
bodies  in  the  English  Colonies  sometimes,  as  in  Vic- 
toria, impose  a  check  on  vicious  or  reckless  legislation  ; 
but  they  find  it  difficult  to  assert  their  authority  against 
the  avowed  selfishness  of  popular  majorities.  In  com- 
munities which  have  neither  an  upper  class  nor  an 
historical  tradition,  a  Council,  elected  perhaps  by  lawyers 
and  shopkeepers,  can  scarcely  claim  habitual  deference 
from  the  nominees  of  artisans  and  labourers.  The  House 
of  Lords,  though  it  attracts  the  envy  or  the  contempt  of 
demagogues  and  mobs,  stands  alone  in  the  personal  and 
social  influence  of  its  members.  In  almost  all  public 
transactions  which  happen  to  be  unconnected  with  politics 
Englishmen  find  it  convenient  to  recognize  the  undisputed 
precedence  of  neighbouring  peers,  or  perhaps  of  eminent 
stuungers  of  the  same  rank.  Envy  and  jealousy  are  to 
some  extent  mitigated  when  petty  ambitions  have  to  give 
way  to  the  claims  of  an  earl  or  the  eldest  son  of  a  duke, 
who  is  preferred  on  account  of  his  position,  and  not  by 
reason  of  any  pretence  of  being  wiser  or  abler  than  his 
rivals.  When  the  principal  inhabitants  of  all  provincial 
districts,  reinforced  by  the  heads  of  the  great  pro- 
fessions, meet  to  exercise  the  ancient  rights  of  their  order, 
they  would  command  a  certain  respect  even  if  their 
debates  were  not  remarkable  for  eloquence,  for  knowledge, 
and  for  general  ability. 

It  must  be  admitted  that,  if  all  Second  Chambers  are 
objectionable,  the  best  among  them  must  share  in  the 
general  condemnation.  Mr.  Leach's  illustrations  of  the 
incapacity  or  mischievous  action  of  such  bodies  seem  to 
show  that  his  studies  have  been  rather  among  .Radical 
newspapers  than  ancient  or  modern  history.  It  seems 
that,  according  to  his  version,  "  the  Boule  or  Senate  of 
"  Athens  yielded  to  the  popular  passion  of  the  Assembly 
"  which  voted  the  death  of  the  defeated  generals  at 
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"  ArginusaV'  The  generals  at  Arginusa?  were  not  de- 
feated, bat  successful ;  and  some  of  them  were  unjustly 
condemned  on  the  charge  that,  after  their  victory  and  the 
flight  of  the  enemy,  they  had  not  rescued  the  crews  of  some 
disabled  ships,  and  had  not  brought  the  dead  bodies  home 
for  burial.  The  Senate  of  Five  Hundred  had  no  judicial 
powers,  except  that  the  fifty  presiding  Prytanes  could 
refuse  to  put  a  question  to  the  vote  of  the  Assembly.  On 
that  occasion  the  Prytanes,  one  of  whom  was  Socrates, 
refused  to  propose  the  vote,  but  their  resistance  was  law- 
lessly overruled  by  the  Assembly.  If  any  political  infer- 
ence is  to  be  drawn  from  the  transaction,  the  miscarriage  of 
a  democratic  Assembly  seems  to  be  more  to  the  purpose 
than  the  supposed  inaction  of  a  Second  Chamber.  If 
there  had  been  a  Fortnightly  Review  at  Athens  one  of  its 
contributors  might  perhaps  have  denounced  Socrates  as  a 
reactionary  oligarch.  Mr.  Leach  proceeds  to  compare  the 
supposed  failure  of  the  Athenian  Senate  with  the  conduct 
of  the  House  of  Lords  in  yielding  "  to  the  popular 
"  passion  of  the  House  of  Commons  which  demanded  the 
death  of  Admiral  Byng."  It  would  seem,  if  the  implied 
statement  had  any  foundation,  that  the  House  of  Commons 
was  more  guilty  than  the  House  of  Lords ;  but,  in  fact, 
neither  body  had  anything  to  do  with  the  court-martial 
which  convicted  and  sentenced  Admiral  Byng,  except  that 
the  House  of  Commons,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  life 
of  the  unfortunate  Admiral,  passed  a  Bill  to  relieve  the 
members  of  the  court-martial  from  the  obligation  of 
secresy.  The  Lords,  who,  according  to  Mr.  Leach,  were 
less  hostile  to  the  prisoner  than  the  Commons,  rejected 
the  Bill,  after  taking  the  opinion  of  the  Judges.  The 
guilt  of  the  execution  of  the  sentence  rests  with 
George  II.  and  his  Ministers.  It  is  surprising  that 
Mr.  Leach  should  not  perceive  that,  if  his  impres- 
sions had  been  correct,  his  argument  tells  against 
elected  Assemblies,  both  in  ancient  and  in  modern  times. 
It  is  a  new  discovery  that  "  the  Senate  of  Rome 
"  voted  the  proscriptions  of  Marius,"  its  deadliest  enemy, 
and  the  professed  leader  of  the  democracy.  "  Again,  the 
"  Peers  in  France  bowed  to  the  Tiers  Etat  when,  popular 
"  passion  being  highest,  it  most  behoved  them  to  check 
"  and  control  it."  The  Peers  of  France,  who,  including 
a  few  prelates,  probably  were  never  as  many  as  twenty  in 
number,  had,  as  such,  no  political  or  legislative  functions, 
though  a  duke  who  was  also  a  peer  had  some  undefined 
precedence  over  other  holders  of  the  ducal  title.  Mr.  Leach 
probably  confuses  with  the  Peers  of  France  the  representa- 
tives of  the  nobility,  who  were  wholly  incapable  of  resisting 
the  majority  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  consisting  of  the 
deputies  of  the  Third  Estate.  It  is  absurd  to  speak  of  the 
nobles  who  almost  immediately  merged  themselves  in  the 
Assembly  as  a  Second  Chamber ;  but  knowledge  even  of 
the  most  notorious  circumstances  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion is  not  to  be  expected  from  a  writer  who  commits  the 
hackneyed  blunder  of  describing  King,  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons as  the  three  Estates  of  the  realm. 

Mr.  Leach  is  more  at  home  in  the  Parliamentary  his- 
tory of  events  since  the  Reform  Bill,  as  it  is  told  with 
wearisome  iteration  in  a  thousand  articles  and  speeches.  It 
is  true  that  on  several  occasions  the  House  of  Lords  has  de- 
layed the  passage  of  popular  measures  of  various  degrees  of 
utility  and  merit.  On  his  own  showing,  nearly  all  the 
changes  which  he  enumerates  have  been  effected  after  a 
moderate  delay  which  in  some  instances  injured  no  human 
being.  The  defenders  of  the  House  of  Lords  have  never 
claimed  for  it  the  right  of  ultimately  overruling  the  popular 
and  more  powerful  Assembly.  There  is  nothing  in  Mr. 
Leach's  article  which  requires  any  other  answer  than  those 
which  have  been  repeatedly  given  to  the  same  statements 
and  arguments.  It  would  not  have  been  worth  while  tonotice 
his  historical  inaccuracies  if  they  had  not  been  character- 
istic of  a  large  and  fluent  class  of  political  reformers 
who  seem  to  be  wholly  devoid  of  the  historical  sense.  An 
exclusive  training  in  democratic  platitudes  promotes  the 
unconscious  assumption  that  every  institution  must  be 
judged  by  its  conformity  to  the  party  standard  of  the 
moment.  Mr.  Leach  is,  as  might  be  expected,  indignant 
with  the  rejection  of  the  Disturbance  Bill  of  1880,  by  a 
majority,  not  only  of  the  House  of  Lords,  but  of  the  Liberal 
peers.  Three  months  before  the  Cabinet  had  not  medi- 
tated a  change  in  the  Irish  Land  Law.  Three  weeks 
before  it  had  not  suddenly  borrowed  from  a  Home  Rule 
member  the  extemporaneous  device  of  the  Disturbance 
Bill.  The  House  of  Lords  would  have  been  strangely 
pliable  if  it  had  wheeled  round  as  rapidly  as  the  Executive 


Government.  The  institution  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
arguments  of  its  assailants ;  but  perhaps  it  may  tremble 
before  the  masters  of  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  legions  of 
voters. 


LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD  ELECTIONS. 

MR.  BRODRICK'S  letter  in  the  Times  of  Tuesday 
comes  as  a  disagreeable  reminder  of  approaching 
winter.  Every  third  year  November  gains  additional 
horror  to  Londoners  from  the  School  Board  elections. 
The  passions  aroused  by  this  contest  are  quite  Parliamen- 
tary in  their  fierceness,  but  they  have  the  disadvantage  of 
being  excited  by  a  subject  to  which  passion  is  singularly 
inappropriate.  It  may  seem  strange  that  it  should  be  im- 
possible to  provide  for  the  elementary  education  of  London 
children  without  the  tremendous  apparatus  of  canvassing 
and  speech-making  which  is  triennially  called  into  action  ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  coming  election 
will  in  this  respect  be  any  less  exacting  than  those  which 
have  preceded  it.  It  is  a  misfortune  that  parties  on 
the  London  School  Board  are  not  more  intelligibly 
represented  than  they  are.  Mr.  Brodrick,  indeed,  says 
that  there  are  no  parties  in  this  happy  family,  but 
this  can  only  be  explained  on  one  of  two  suppositions. 
Either  the  rapture  of  the  strife  so  carries  Mr.  Brodrick 
away  that  what  to  less  ardent  souls  seems  like  hard  fight- 
ing is  to  him  only  a  skirmish  not  worth  talking  about,  or 
the  character  of  the  Board  has  greatly  changed  since  he 
ceased  to  belong  to  it.  The  impression  conveyed,  not 
merely  by  the  reports  of  debates,  but  by  the  occasional 
hints  which  the  members  let  fall  when  they  exchange 
their  temple  on  the  Embankment  for  the  commonplace 
world  outside,  is  that  party  feeling  runs  very  high,  and 
that  the  bonds  of  party  discipline  are  very  tightly 
strained.  Mr.  Brodrick  admits  that  the  St.  Paul's  Indus- 
trial School  case  imported  a  new  spirit  into  the  Board's 
proceedings ;  but  the  debates  on  that  question  displayed 
an  amount  of  acrimony  which  could  hardly  have 
been  the  growth  of  the  moment.  When  Mr.  Brodrick 
says  that  no  permanent  division  of  parties  is  possible 
on  a  Board  mainly  engaged  in  administration  he  leaves 
out  of  sight  two  qualifying  considerations.  One  is  that 
the  questions  which  "  defy  party  manipulation  or  classifica- 
"  tion  "  usually  come  on  one  at  a  time  ;  the  other  is  that 
the  distribution  of  parties  on  one  of  these  questions  will 
often  determine  that  distribution  on  other  questions.  For 
some  years  past  the  main  subject  before  the  London 
School  Board  has  been  the  amount  and  character  of  their 
expenditure;  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  votes  on 
other  subjects  have  not  often  been  given  for  no  better 
reason  than  a  determination  to  be  on  the  side  opposed  to 
that  taken  by  members  with  whom  the  voter  is  at  vari- 
ance on  other  matters.  The  determination  of  Mrs.  Surr  to 
unearth  the  abuses  of  the  St.  Paul's  Industrial  School  might 
possibly  have  been  less  persistent  if  Miss  Helen  Taylor, 
and  not  Mr.  Scrutton,  had  been  the  manager  of  it.  That 
the  line  which  is  now  drawn  between  different  theories  of 
expenditure  will  not  necessarily  be  reproduced  when  some 
wholly  different  question  has  an  equally  absorbing  claim  on 
the  Board's  attention  is  of  course  true.  Secularists  and 
Denominationalists  may  conceivably  be  quite  agreed  as  to 
the  principle  that  ought  to  guide  the  Board's  outlay  of 
public  money.  But  the  charge  brought  against  the  London 
School  Board  is  that  so  long  as  any  given  question  con- 
tinues to  be  prominent,  it  colours  the  views  of  the  members 
upon  questions  which  have  no  connexion  with  it,  and  this 
charge  Mr.  Brodrick  altogether  denies.  He  has  never 
belonged,  he  says,  to  any  public  body  "  in  which  con- 
"  troversy  was  so  rarely  conducted  on  party  lines,  or  in 
"  which  cross  divisions  were  so  frequent."  This  is  good 
evidence,  and  must  be  accepted  as  such.  It  is  only  left 
to  us  to  remark  that  never  did  a  public  body  contrive  to 
give  more  misleading  exhibitions  of  its  methods  than  the 
London  School  Board. 

In  speaking  of  the  want  of  intelligent  representation  of 
parties  on  the  London  School  Board,  the  chief  thing  in  view 
is  the  unfortunate  character  of  the  minority  which  has 
usually  ranged  itself  on  the  side  of  economy.  The  question 
whether  much  or  little  money  should  be  spent  on  ele- 
mentary education  in  London  is  a  very  wide  one.  There 
is  much  to  be  said  in  defence  of  either  view,  and  it  is  very 
important  that  what  has  to  be  said  should  be  put  forward 
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with  knowledge  and  judgment.  The  majority  of  the 
Board  must  undoubtedly  he  credited  with  these  qualities. 
They  are  in  favour  of  a  scale  of  expenditure  which 
we  are  disposed  *o  think  neither  just  nor  expedient  ; 
but  they  are  in  favour  of  it  for  reasons  which  they 
have  thought  out,  and  which  they  are  prepared,  when 
necessary,  to  state.  The  economical  minority  appear  to 
be  singularly  wanting  in  knowledge  and  judgment.  They 
arc  often  on  what  in  our  opinion  is  the  right  side,  but 
chey  seem  to  be  there,  so  to  say,  by  accident.  They 
seldom  make  any  attempt  to  meet  the  arguments  of 
their  opponents,  and  they  are  not  infrequently  con- 
victed of  very  great  ignorance  of  facts  and  figures  with 
-which  they  ought  to  be  familiar.  It  is  said,  we  do  not 
know  with  what  justice,  that  this  latter  defect  is  the 
natural  result  of  their  very  scanty  attendance  at  the 
Committees  at  which  the  real  business  of  the  Board  is 
got  through.  "  For  one  hour  spent  in  the  Board-room  on 
"  Thursday  afternoon,"  says  Mr.  Brodrick,  "  most  work- 
"  ing  members  of  the  Board  spend  two  or  three  on  one  or 
"  more  of  the  Committees."  In  that  case  the  members 
just  referred  to  only  do  a  third  or  a  quarter  of  the  work 
which  they  are  elected  to  do.  It  is  not  in  this  way  that 
the  cause  of  economy  can  be  served.  Those  who  wish 
to  save  the  public  money  should  not  be  niggardly  of  their 
own  time  or  labour.  This  accusation  will  supply  an 
obvious  and  practical  test  by  which  to  judge  the  claims  of 
candidates  at  the  coming  elections.  It  would  be  well  for 
the  Board  to  have  an  exact  register  published  of  the  attend- 
ance of  each  member  at  the  Committees  to  which  he 
belongs,  and  the  ratepayers  might  in  all  cases  refuse  to 
re-elect  any  member  whose  diligence  in  this  respect  will 
not  bear  scrutiny.  We  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  as 
between  two  candidates,  one  of  whom  has  been  punctual 
in  his  attendance  at  Committees,  while  the  other  has  been 
negligent,  the  punctual  candidate  ought  necessarily  to  be 
returned.  All  that  we  mean  is  that  the  negligent  candidate 
ought  not  to  be  chosen.  No  matter  how  sound  his  principles 
may  be,  his  indolence  makes  him  a  bad  representative  of 
those  principles.  The  object  of  every  elector  should  be 
to  get  as  his  mouthpiece  a  man  who  shall  be  in  all  respects 
as  good  a  member  as  those  on  the  other  side.  It  cannot, 
we  fear,  be  said  that  this  is  at  present  the  case  as  regards 
the  economical  party  on  the  Board. 

This  is  not  the  only  fault  of  which  the  minority  on  the 
London  School  Board  have  been  guilty.  They  have  intro- 
duced into  the  proceedings  those  obstructive  methods 
which  have  given  so  much  trouble  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  They  have  done  this  in  the  full  knowledge 
that  the  kind  of  resistance  they  are  offering  can  have  no 
practical  result  except  to  disgust  the  public  with  the 
cause  which  is  so  unworthily  represented.  When  a 
motion  involving  a  larger  outlay  than  the  minority  think 
desirable  is  made  at  the  weekly  meeting,  it  is  the  duty  of 
that  minority  to  set  out  as  forcibly  and  as  fully  as  they 
can  the  considerations  which  have  led  them  to  oppose  it. 
But  when  those  reasons  have  been  set  forth  there  can  be 
no  object  in  offering  any  further  resistance.  The  minority 
have  defended  what  they  believe  to  be  the  interests  of  the 
ratepayers,  and  it  is  for  the  ratepayers  to  say  at  the 
next  election  whether  they  are  of  the  same  mind.  To  go 
on  making  dilatory  motions  with  no  other  object  than  to 
keep  the  majority  of  the  Board  without  their  dinners  is  a 
strangely  ineffectual  way  of  saving  the  ratepayers'  pockets. 
The  only  effect  of  these  tactics  is  to  make  the  majority  more 
resolute  in  carrying  out  their  policy  and  more  convinced 
that  it  is  open  to  no  objection  that  bears  stating.  If  the 
case  in  favour  of  educational  economy  were  no  stronger 
than  it  usually  appears  in  the  reports  of  the  School  Board 
debates,  the  majority  would  be  quite  justified  in  holding 
this  opinion.  A  second  suggestion,  therefore,  that  may  be 
offered  to  the  ratepayers  lor  use  next  November  is  not  to 
re-elect  any  member  who  has  identified  himself  with  the 
policy  of  obstruction.  When  a  candidate  claims  support 
on  the  ground  that  he  has  kept  the  Board  sitting  for 
eleven  hours  in  order  to  prevent  a  particular  motion  from 
being  passed,  that  ought  of  itself  to  be  a  sufficient  reason 
for  denying  him  the  support  he  asks.  It  certainly  did  not 
take  him  eleven  hours  to  state  the  argument  against  the 
motion,  or,  if  it  did,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
future  success  of  the  opposition  that  he  should  be  replaced 
by  a  member  who  has  the  gift  of  throwing  his  objections 
into  a  somewhat  more  succinct  form. 


THE  OPIUM  QUESTION. 

TF  a  little  philanthropic  fad  had  not  more  lives  thac 
-L  the  proverbial  cat,  the  agitation  of  the  Society  for  the 
Suppression  of  the  Opium  Trade  should  by  this  time  be 
dead  and  decently  buried.  The  arguments  brought  against 
it  would  long  ago  have  killed  anything  based  on  mere 
reason.  But  the  passion  of  the  unco'  guid  for  amending 
the  world  by  the  suppression  of  something  at  the  expense 
of  a  third  party  is  not  to  be  killed  by  argument.  The 
Society  is  therefore  still  alive,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  Lord 
Hartington,  is  likely  not  only  to  remain  so,  but  to  increase 
in  liveliness.  In  a  despatch  contained  in  some  recently 
published  correspondence  with  the  Indian  Government  he 
points  out  that  "  It  cannot  be  denied  that  a  considerable 
"  and  influential  weight  of  opinion  in  this  country  is 
"  strongly  adverse  to  the  opium  trade  between  India  and 
"  China,  and  especially  to  the  direct  connexion  of  the 
"  Government  of  India  with  that  traffic,  and  presses  more 
"  and  more  strenuously  for  its  entire  suppression."  Lord 
Hartington,  in  his  quality  of  a  member  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Cabinet,  is  certainly  entitled  to  speak  with  authority  on 
the  force  of  agitation.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  is 
right  in  considering  the  activity  of  the  Society  as  a  danger 
of  "  a  still  more  serious  character  "  than  any  other  which 
menaces  the  opium  revenue.  The  main  object  of  his 
despatch,  which  is  dated  in  the  June  of  last  year,  is  to  call 
forth  from  the  Indian  Government  a  complete  defence  of  that 
method  of  raising  money.  He  had  an  opportunity  very 
early  in  the  first  Session  of  the  present  Parliament  of 
expressing  his  own  opinion  of  the  sense  and  honesty  of  the 
agitation  ;  but,  at  least  as  late  as  the  middle  of  last  year, 
he  considered  it  an  enemy  to  be  counted  with.  He  was 
then  convinced  that,  "  so  long  as  the  position  of  the  Indian 
"  Government  is  not  perfectly  unassailable,  it  must  be 
"  expected  that  it  will  continue  rather  to  increase  than  to 
"  diminish  in  intensity." 

What  position  of  the  Indian  Government  the  agitators 
would  consider  unassailable  it  does  not  need  much  sagacity  to 
discover.  It  would  be  their  own  attitude  of  fanatical  hostility 
to  the  whole  trade.  To  everybody,  however,  who  bo,s  not 
taken  up  the  belief  in  this  particular  pill  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  earthquakes,  the  answer  of  the  Indian  Government 
to  Lord  Hartington's  despatch  will  seem  a  very  satis- 
factory defence  of  the  opium  revenue.  It  disposes  once 
more  of  the  legend  that  opium  was  forced  on  the  Chinese 
by  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin,  and  demonstrates  again  that  the 
import  of  the  drug  into  China  is  permitted  because  the 
Government  cannot  afford  to  lose  the  revenue  derived 
from  the  Customs  duties.  As  a  mere  question  of  finance 
any  tampering  with  the  opium  revenue  would  be  very 
dangerous.  If  the  trade  is  to  be  wholly  suppressed  in 
Bengal,  the  loss  to  the  Indian  Government  would  not  be 
confined  to  the  "  paltry  eight  millions,"  as  Cardinal 
Manning  called  them  with  the  cheap  magnanimity  of  the 
platform.  The  sudden  stop  of  the  export  to  China  would 
derange  the  relations  of  trade  between  the  two 
countries  and  England,  and  so  affect  the  revenue.  But, 
short  of  actually  attempting  to  suppress  the  cultivation  of 
the  poppy,  the  Indian  Government  might  attempt  to  please- 
the  agitators  by  giving  up  the  monopoly  in  Bengal,  and 
try  to  replace  the  profits  by  an  export  duty  on  the  opium 
manufactured  by  private  enterprise.  Such  a  step  would 
be  possible,  which  the  other  is  not ;  but  the  consequences 
are  difficult  to  calculate.  According  to  the  most  favour- 
able estimate,  it  would  appear  that  the  revenue  of  Bengal 
would  lose  2,i28,oooL  yearly  for  long,  and  perhaps  for 
good.  Nor  would  that  be  all.  The  necessity  of  establish- 
ing a  preventive  service  to  check  smuggling  would  iucrease 
the  expense  of  government.  It  is  well  known  "  that  a 
"  good  deal  of  opium  is  now  smuggled  from  Indore,  &c, 
"  into  the  other  native  States  of  India,  and  it  is  certain 
"  that  the  prevention  of  smuggling  would  be  far  more 
"  difficult  in  Bengal  than  in  the  Western  States  of  India." 
To  the  question  where  this  money  is  to  come  from,  no 
answer  has  been  given  since  Lord  Hartington  put  it  to 
the  spokesman  of  the  Society  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
None  of  the  virtuous  persons  who  keep  the  agitation  alive 
have  seriously  proposed  to  make  it  good  from  home  tax- 
ation. We  hear  occasionally  of  proposals  to  give  another 
20,000.000?.  to  free  the  Indian  Government  from  the  sin 
of  making  money  out  of  a  vice,  as  was  done  to  abolish 
slavery  in  the  West  Indies.  But  the  sum  required  would 
be  far  greater  than  that  -in  the  present  case,  and  would 
I  amount  to  something  that  no  Ministry  would  venture  to  ask 
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from  the  English  taxpayer.  To  raise  it  by  taxation  in 
India  is  impossible.  The  mere  suggestion  is  already  causing 
discontent,  and  ingenious  native  journalists  are  inquiring 
what  is  the  selfish  motive  concealed  under  so  much  philan- 
thropy. And  then  there  is  an  absolute  certainty  that  the 
loss  to  India  would  not  be  compensated  by  any  gain  in 
morality  to  China.  The  opium  would  be  grown  at  home, 
or  imported  from  Persia,  which  is  yearly  sending  more 
as  it  is,  or  from  Asia  Minor.  In  the  words  of  the 
despatch,  the  result  would  be  "  to  tax  India  in  order  to 
"  provide  a  cure,  which  would  almost  certainly  be  ineffec- 
"  tual,  to  the  vices  of  the  Chinese,"  and  this  the  Govern- 
ment is  manifestly  right  in  considering  "  wholly  unjusti- 
"  fiable."  The  revenue  is  already  in  danger  from  causes 
other  than  hostile  agitation.  At  the  price  which  the 
Government  gives  for  crude  opium,  it  is  found  more  profit- 
able to  raise  other  crops.  At  present  the  area  devoted  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  would  appear  to  be  diminish- 
ing, and  the  harvests  have  not  been  good.  The  export  is 
only  kept  at  the  normal  figure  by  drawing  on  the  reserve, 
aud  soon  the  Government  may  have  to  encourage  extended 
cultivation  by  offering  a  higher  price  for  the  crude  opium, 
or  else  to  suffer  a  loss. 

The  Government  of  India  does  not,  however,  confine 
itself  to  arguing  the  question  merely  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  revenue.     It  defends  the  trade  on  moral 
grounds.    It  devotes  too  much  space,  perhaps,  to  showing 
that  if  we  did  not  send  opium  to  China  other  people 
would.    If  the  drug  is  in  truth  a  poison,  we  canuot 
see  that  there  is  much  force  in  this  argument.  Two 
blacks  do  not  make  a  white,  according   to  a  phrase 
familiar  to  the  nursery.     The  fact  that  Persians  have 
no  scruples   about  selling  poison  would  not  justify  the 
Government  of  India,  which  we  imagine  acts  on  very 
different  principles.     The  only  really   effectual  answer 
to  the  people  who  appeal  to  morality  is  to  prove  that 
opium-smoking  is  not  a  vice — that  it  is  a  taste  which 
can  be  carried  to  excess  with  evil  consequences,  like  the 
drinking  of  coffee,  but  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is 
harmless.    In  an  appendix  to  the  published  correspondence 
the  Indian  Government  cites  various  authorities  for  be- 
lieving that  this  is  the  truth  of  the  matter.  Several 
travellers  in  China  who  are  not  missionaries,  aud  there- 
fore do  not  start  with  a  predisposition  to  find  vices  and  an 
overpowering  sense  of  a  vocation  to  cure  them,  declare  that 
the  stories  about  the  ill  effects  of  opium-smoking  are 
absurdly  exaggerated.     In  the   province   of  Szechuan, 
where  the  habit  is  more  prevalent  than  anywhere  else 
in  China,  both  Baron  Richthofex  and  Mr.  Colborne 
Baber  found  a  healthy  and  industrious  population.  The 
latter  gentleman  declares  that   he  never  saw  a  single 
case  of  opium  intoxication,  although  he  had  been  for 
months  in  the  company  of  smokers  in  inns  aud  on  the 
road.    Sir  George  Birdwood,  Mr.  W.  H.  Brereton,  and 
others  who  have  had  abundant  opportunity  of  observing, 
even  declare  that  opium,  as  smoked  in  China  and  India, 
cannot  intoxicate.    Of  course  the  missionary  view  is  very 
different.    In  the  graphic  words  of  a  Chinese  Envoy  in 
England,  "It  would  seem  as  though  the  entire  population 
"  of  China  were  about  to  lose  their  accustomed  ways  of 
"  livelihood,  and  with  shrivelled  necks  and  sallow  visages, 
"  gasping  painfully  for  breath,  to  become  no  better  than 
"  an  utter  wreck."   The  fact  that  many  Chinese  do  believe 
in  the  bad  effects  of  opium-smoking  would  seem  to  show 
that  it  is   not  so  innocent   as   Sir  George  Birdwood 
believes.     But  the  Chinese  Government,  like  the  mis- 
sionaries, is  painfully  conscious  of  a  mission  to  make 
everybody  virtuous,  and  sees   sins  where  there   is  no- 
thing but  a  natural  desire  for  a  personal  comfort.  The 
terrible  stories  told  about  the  bad  effects  of  the  pipe  are 
plausibly  said  to  have  a  very  simple  explanation.  The 
missionaries  come  across  men  broken  down  by  vices  not 
peculiar  to  China,  and,  finding  that  they  smoke,  give  the 
opium  the  credit  of  having   brought  them  to  that  sad 
condition.    To  anybody  who  has  any  acquaintance  with 
the  usual  missionary  methods  of  observing  and  reasoning 
from  their  observations,  this  explanation  will  seem  ex- 
tremely probable.     Certainly  the  energy  shown  by  the 
Chinese  of  late  years  does  not  harmonize  well  with  pictures 
of  national  ruin  produced  by  this  supposed  vice.  Opium- 
smoking  is  found  to  be  compatible  both  in  Australia  and 
California  with  a  formidable  degree  of  industry,  intelli- 
gence, and  sobriety.    Probably,  when  the  subject  is  talked 
about  with  a  little  more  knowledge,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  blaster    of    Californian    rowdies    and   Australian  [ 


larrikins,  of  which  Mr.  Godwin  Smith  condescends  to 
make  himself  the  echo,  and  the  gloomy  rhetoric  of 
missionaries  who  do  all  things  under  a  consciousness  of 
Exeter  Hall,  are  about  on  a  par  in  point  of  accuracy. 


LORD  DERBY  AT  PRESTON. 

NATURE  has  plainly  not  intended  Lord  Derby  to  die 
defending  a  position.  Though  his  sympathies  may 
be  with  the  party  of  resistance,  he  is  invariably  disposed 
to  magnify  the  strength  of  the  attacking  party.  Himself 
the  most  practical  of  men,  he  has  a  curious  disbelief  in  the 
force  of  reasons  drawn  from  practical  success.  Both  these 
characteristics  of  his  mind  have  lately  been  shown  in  his 
speeches.  Though  there  is  no  very  obvious  reason  why  he 
should  predict  the  coming  overthrow  of  the  county  magis- 
tracy, the  mantle  of  prophecy  has  twice  fallen  upon  him, 
and  he  has  described  the  sure  approach  of  the  time  in 
which  the  administrative  duties  of  the  Justices  of  the 
Peace  will  be  transferred  to  other  bodies.  If  Lord  Derby 
were  a  commonplace  Liberal,  there  would  be  nothing  won- 
derful in  this.  The  urgent  necessity  of  making  represen- 
tation co-extensive  with  taxation  in  the  counties  as  well  as 
i  n  the  boroughs  is  a  favourite  theme  with  politicians  to  whom 
a  phrase  is  a  convenient  substitute  for  thought  or  experience. 
But  Lord  Derby  is  not  in  the  least  a  Liberal  of  this  type. 
He  looks  at  institutions  with  a  perfectly  impartial  eye,  and 
is  no  more  inclined  to  quarrel  with  them  because  they  are 
ancient  than  to  fall  in  love  with  them  because  they  are 
new.  Consequently  we  have  the  curious  spectacle  of  a 
man  seeing  with  the  utmost  clearness  that  an  institution 
deserves  to  last,  yet  fully  convinced  that  it  will  shortly  be 
attacked,  and  not  in  the  least  inclined  to  make  any  fight 
in  defence  of  it.  In  his  speech  at  Preston  on  Wednesdav 
he  said  that  during  all  the  years  he  has  been  connected 
with  the  magistracy  he  had  seldom  heard  any  complaint 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  have  discharged  either  their 
judicial  or  their  administrative  duties.  They  will  have  no 
reason,  he  thinks,  to  fear  any  retrospective  criticism.  The 
respect  and  good  will  they  now  enjoy  have  been  obtained 
by  the  "  faithful  performance  of  their  legal  duties,  how- 
"  ever  tedious  they  may  sometimes  be  or  however  obscure 
"  they  may  appear."  This  would  be  a  very  natural  pi'elude 
to  an  argument  in  favour  of  leaving  these  duties  in  their 
hands,  but  that  is  not  the  use  to  which  Lord  Derby  turns 
his  experience.  He  bids  the  magistrates  put  their  house 
in  order,  not  because  he  thinks  that  it  needs  putting  in 
order,  but  because  he  believes  that  they  will  die  and  not 
live,  whether  they  deserve  to  die  or  not. 

It'  Lord  Derby  were  merely  assured  of  the  theoretical 
excellence  of  the  magistracy,  and  had  to  confess  that  for 
one  reason  or  another  it  was  not  as  good  in  practice  as  in 
theory,  this  assured  conviction  that  there  is  nothing  to  be 
done  except  to  acquiesce  in  tho  inevitable  would  be  natural 
enough.    It  is  of  no  use  to  tell  people  that  an  institution 
OQght  to  work  well,  if  yon  are  obliged  at  the  same 
time  to  admit  that  it  does  not  work  well.  But  why  should 
Lord  Derby  suppose  that  the   county  magistrates  are 
doomed  when  he  believes  that  they  have  done  the  rate- 
payers excellent  service  at  a  very  small  cost  ?    Or,  if  he 
has  such  a  low  opinion  of  the  ratepayers  that  he  distrusts 
their  ability  to  appreciate  this  service,  why  does  he  not 
use  his  great  influence  to  convince  them  that  if  they 
destroy  the  magistracy  as  an  administrative  body  they 
will  be  foolish  as  well  as  ungrateful  ?    He  would  have 
an  excellent  case  to  put  forward.    The  administration  of 
the  counties,  so  far  as  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Justices, 
may  compare  favourably  for  economy  and  efficiency  with 
the  administration  of  any  town  or  with  the  representa- 
tive part  of  county  administration.    There  are  no  abuses, 
no  extravagance,   and  no   unnecessary  speech-making. 
Though  the  whole  body  of  the  magistrates  are  nominally 
concerned  in  the  expenditure  of  the  rate-payers'  money, 
the  work  is  left  as  a  matter  of  fact  to  men  of  expe- 
rience and  common  sense,  because  it  is  only  for  these 
that  the  work  has  any  attraction.    The  magistrates  have 
not,  as  a  rule,  got  a  position  to  make  or  a  character 
to  earn.    They  bring  an  assured  position  and  a  character 
already  established  to  the  discharge  of  their  own  and  their 
neighbours'  business.    There  are  very  few  Town  Councils, 
very  few  Boards  of  Guardians,  very  few  School  Boards, 
of  whose  management  of  money  so  few  complaints  have 
been  made  as  have  been  made  of  the  Courts  of  Quarter 
Sessions.    It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Sclater-Booth  pointed  out 
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the  other  day,  that  these  Courts  have  to  manage  a  far 
smaller  amount  of  money  than  is  commonly  supposed.  The 
county  rate  is  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  financial  harden 
which  the  dwellers  in  counties  have  to  sustain.  Bat  this 
does  but  strengthen  the  argument  in  favour  of  leaving 
things  as  they  are.  When  a  small  part  of  the  money  con- 
tributed by  the  county  ratepayers  is  very  well  spent  by  a  non- 
representative  body,  and  a  much  larger  part  is  moderately 
well  spent  by  a  representative  body,  why  should  the  less  suc- 
cessful body  of  the  two  take  over  the  control  of  the  whole 
outlay  ?  It  argues  something  like  want  of  courage  when 
a  Liberal  statesman  of  great  position  and  great  weight  with 
his  party  sees  all  this  as  plainly  as  Lord  Derby  sees  it,  and 
yet  is  willing  to  let  the  magistracy  go  the  moment  that  a 
certain  number  of  ignorant  people  are  found  to  clamour 
for  their  suppression.  This  is  not  the  way  in  -which  useful 
institutions  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  or  can  be  pre- 
served for  those  who  come  after  us. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  speech  on  Wednesday,  Lord 
Derby  appeared  to  greater  advantage.    The  agriculturists 
who  listened  to  him  may  have  thought  that  it  was  easy  to 
say  wise  things  about  farming  when  a  large  part  of  a 
very  large  income  does  not  come  from  land ;   but  they 
could  not  have  denied  that  the  things  actually  said  were 
wise.    Lord  Derby's  advice,  alike  to  farmers  and  to  land- 
lords, is  not  to  give  up  the  game  just  at  the  moment 
when  the  luck  may  be  turning.    The  very  number  of  bad 
seasons  that  they  have  lately  had  to  contend  with  gives 
some  hope  that  the  average  may  be  put  right  by  an 
equally  unusual  number  of  good  seasons.    As  regards 
landlords  in  particular,  there  cannot,  Lord  Derby  thinks, 
be  a  worse  time  to  sell  land  than  the  present  moment.  It 
has  been  steadily  declining  in  value  for  years  past,  and  it 
is   quite  possible  that  it  may  even  now  have  reached 
the  lowest  point,  and  be   on   the  eve   of  rising  again. 
In   Lancashire    Lord    Derby   says    the   farmers  have 
two  advantages  over  the  farmers  of  some  other  counties. 
They  are  not  above  their  business,  and  they  do  not  suffer 
greatly  from  heavily  mortgaged  estates.    Lord  Derby  evi- 
dently does  not  mean  his  advice  not  to  sell  to  apply  to  the 
owners  of  heavily  incumbered  properties.    "  No  land  will 
"  keep  three  squires."    When  the  nominal  owner  lives  as 
becomes  a  man  who  has  his  position  to  keep  up,  and  the 
real  owner  also  lives  as  becomes  a  man  who  has  his  position 
to  keep  up,  and  perhaps  the  farmer  himself  thinks  that  he, 
too,  ought  to  have  a  position,  the  land  very  speedily  gets 
ovei-bnrdened.    The  truth  is  that  landowning  has  now 
become  like  any  other  business.    If  it  is  to  be  carried  on 
at  a  profit,  the  calculations  must  allow  for  a  large  margin 
of  loss  in  certain  years.    It  is  very  hard  on  landowners 
to  have  to  realize  this,  because  they  have  been  accustomed 
to  regard  land  as  an  investment  not  only  as  safe  but 
as  steady  as  the  Three  per  Cents.    The  farmer's  income 
varied  with  good  or  bad  years,  because  it  depended  on 
the  amount  that  remained  over  after  the  rent  was  paid. 
But  the  landlord's  income  was  made  up  by  the  rent,  and 
if  that  had  not  been  pitched  too  high  it  came  in  with 
equal  regularity  whether  the  year  was  good  or  bad.  In 
principle,  no  doubt,  this  ought  to  be  so  still.    The  true 
■way  of  making  farming  profitable  to  all  concerned  would 
be  to  fix  the  rent  at  a  figure  which,  taking  one  year  with 
another,  the  tenant  could  always  afford  to  pay.    But  when 
the  depression  in  the  farmer's  prosperity  is  so  severe  and 
so  prolonged  as  it  has  been  of  late  years,  it  is  impossible 
to  deal  with  him  in  this  fashion.    The  landlord  must  bear 
some  portion  of  the  loss,  or  he  will  have  his  tenant  bank- 
rupt, or  his  farm  thrown  on  his  hands.     Consequently  it 
is  more  than  ever  necessary  that  landowners  should  keep 
Lord  Derby's  caution  in  mind.    If  they  are  to  become 
prosperous  again,  and  to  remain  prosperous  when  they 
have  become  so,  they  must  make  their  income,  not  their 
position,  the  measure  of  their  expenditure.     Such  counsel 
as  this  seems  almost  infantine  in  its  simplicity,  but  the 
simpler  it  is  the  more  fatal  are  the  consequences  of  disre- 
garding it. 


THE  TEMPERANCE  JUBILEE. 

FIFTY  years  is  a  decent  antiquity  for  a  "  movement," 
and  the  members  of  the  association  which  by  a  curious 
misnomer  is  known  as  the  ;i  National  Temperance  League  " 
have  a  right  to  feel  proud  at  the  progress  which  their 
opinions  have  made  since  seven  men  of  Preston  met  in  1832 
and  pledged  themselves  to  abstain  from  all  intoxicating 


liquors.  How  many  the  seven  have  become  by  this  time  it  is 
impossible  to  say  ;  but  50,000  "  abstainers  "  are  believed 
to  have  been  in  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Tuesday,  and  the 
"Blue  Ribbon  Army"  alone  claims  900,000  members. 
Even  those  who  see  most  to  dislike  in  the  methods  by 
which  the  total  abstinence  cause  is  ordinarily  advanced 
must  admit  that  its  authors  have  done  a  genuine  public 
service.  Probably  among  all  classes,  certainly  among 
the  classes  to  whom  the  preachers  of  total  abstinence 
mostly  address  themselves,  there  are  many  to  whom 
temperance  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  is  an  im- 
possible virtue.  They  can  go  without  alcohol  alto- 
gether ;  but  if  they  take  it  at  all  they  are  sure  to  take 
too  much.  To  people  of  this  kind  the  total  abstinence 
organization  renders  very  real  help.  But  for  this  they 
would  be  singular  in  refusing  intoxicating  drinks,  and  the 
weakness  which  makes  it  impossible  for  them  to  stop 
drinking  when  they  have  once  began  makes  it  equally  im- 
possible for  them  not  to  begin  drinking  when  every  one 
around  them  is  setting  them  an  example.  Membership  of 
a  total  abstinence  association  supplies  the  strength  they 
want.  It  gives  the  sense  of  belonging  to  a  large  and 
organized  body,  and  substitutes  for  a  feeling  of  ex- 
ceptional liability  to  a  degrading  temptation  a  feeling 
of  exceptional  missionary  enthusiasm.  If  they  were 
only  units,  public  opinion — the  opinion,  that  is,  of  the 
class  to  which  they  belong — would  be  against  them, 
so  long  as  they  did  not  drink  like  their  neighbours.  When 
they  are  brigaded  with  tens  of  thousands  of  others  a  now 
form  of  public  opinion  come3  into  play,  and  they  are 
ashamed  to  be  less  steadfast  than  their  brother  and  sister 
abstainers.  A  movement  which  has  furnished  this  addi- 
tional motive  to  so  many  who  need  all  the  motive  they  can 
get  if  they  are  to  keep  sober  has  a  just  title  to  public 
gratitude.  Unfortunately,  total  abstainers  are  not  at  all 
content  with  the  part  that  has  here  been  assigned  to  them. 
They  do  not  admit  that  total  abstinence  is  designed  for 
specially  weak  vessels,  or  even  that  it  is  a  counsel  of  per- 
fection for  those  who  think  that  they  can  best  serve  these 
weak  vessels  by  submitting  in  their  own  persons  to  the  same 
rigid  rule.  Total  abstinence  is  almost  invariably  put  forward 
as  a  matter  of  precept.  It  is  an  obligation  from  which  no 
man  is  free.  To  drink,  however  moderately,  is  to  be  gnilty 
of  as  gross  a  crime  as  that  committed  by  the  most  habitual 
drunkard.  Indeed,  of  the  two  the  sin  of  the  moderate 
drinker  is  the  greater,  because  he  has  not  the  drunkard's 
excuse  that  his  faculties  are  deadened  by  brutish  indul- 
gence. It  needs  some  effort,  therefore,  to  view  the  total 
abstinence  movement  with  that  good  will  which,  from  one 
point  of  view,  it  undoubtedly  deserves.  Of  all  forms  of 
philanthropic  enthusiasm  it  has  the  greatest  gift  of  making 
itself  disagreeable  to  those  who  do  not  go  all  lengths 
with  it. 

This  is  not  the  only  charge  to  which  total  abstainers  lay 
themselves  open.  Notwithstanding  the  wonderful  suc- 
cess that  has  attended  their  preaching,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary multiplication  that  the  seven  men  of  Preston 
have  undergone  in  the  space  of  fifty  years,  they 
are  not  satisfied  with  what  they  have  done.  In  a  sense,  of 
course,  this  is  a  perfectly  reasonable  dissatisfaction.  If 
they  think  that  where  there  are  ten  abstainers  there  ought 
to  be  a  thousand,  they  are  quite  right  in  striving  to  in- 
crease their  numbers  a  hundredfold.  The  complaint  to 
which  they  are  fairly  open  is  that  success  has  had  the 
effect  of  making  the  methods  by  which  it  has  been 
attaiued  appear  flat  and  unprofitable.  They  look  back 
upon  all  that  they  have  wrought  by  voluntary  effort,  anel 
the  conclusion  they  draw  from  the  retrospect  is  that  volun- 
tary effort  is  but  a  very  poor  instrument.  What  the  National 
Temperance  Association,  the  Blue  Ribbon  Army,  and  a 
hundred  similar  associations  are  now  labouring  to  bring 
aboutis  the  establishment  of  total  abstinence  by  law.  If  they 
are  not  prepared,  perhaps,  to  go  the  length  of  immediately  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  or  purchase  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  any 
form,  it  is  simply  because  they  doubt  whether  legislation  of 
this  kind  would  be  as  efficacious  in  the  first  instance  as  some 
less  drastic  measure.  If  they  could  make  it  impossible 
for  any  Englishman  to  have  a  glass  of  beer  in  his  house, 
they  would  gladly  do  so.  The  reason  why  they  conteut 
themselves  with  trying  to  make  it  impossible  for  any 
Englishman  to  get  a  glass  of  beer  outside  his  house 
is  merely  that  they  hold  that  the  half  loaf  is  more 
within  their  reach  than  the  whole.  It  is  this  passion  for 
t  State  prohibition  that  makes  so  sharp  a  division  between 
j  abstainers  and  the  rest  of  the  world.    If  they  merely 
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confounded  temperance  with  abstinence,  and  said  hard 
things  of  those  who  are  able  to  see  a  distinction  between 
the  two,  their  wrongheadedness  might  be  condoned  in  con- 
sideration of  the  good  they  undoubtedly  do.  Bat  when  they 
seek  to  enforce  their  crotchets  by  law,  the  situation  is  com- 
pletely changed.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  made  slaves,  even 
though  we  should  be  a  more  sober  people  when  enslaved 
than  we  were  when  we  were  free. 

The  favourite  argument  in  behalf  of  making:  total  absti- 
nence  compulsory  is  that  voluntary  abstinence  has  failed 
to  put  an  end  to  drunkenness.  This  is  much  the  same 
thing  as  saying  that,  if  men  are  allowed  liberty  of  action, 
some  of  them  will  always  abuse  it ;  and,  if  this  admission 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  depriving  them 
of  liberty  in  one  point,  it  will  be  equally  efficacious  for 
depriving  them  of  liberty  in  every  other  point.  There  are 
two  considerations,  moreover,  which  go  to  show  that  this 
failure  to  put  an  end  to  drunkenness  is  in  part  the  fault 
of  total  abstainers.  One  is  that  they  are  so  convinced 
that  alcohol  is  poison,  and  that  those  who  sell  it 
are  no  better  than  murderers,  and  those  who  buy  it  no 
better  than  suicides,  that  they  will  not  help  by  so  much 
as  a  finger  to  check  the  evils  which  are  undoubtedly  in- 
cident to  the  traffic.  Consequently  what  might  be  a  very 
valuable  auxiliary  force  in  putting  down  drunkenness  by 
reasonable  methods  is  altogether  wasted.  The  other  con- 
sideration is  that  the  violence  of  total  abstainers  loses 
them  a  great  deal  of  support  which  they  might  otherwise 
command.  If  total  abstinence  were  put  forward  in  its 
true  aspect,  not  as  a  practice  of  universal  obligation,  but 
as  one  which  becomes  obligatory  in  all  cases  in  which 
drinking  intoxicating  liquor  in  any  quantity,  however 
small,  leads  to  drinking  it  to  excess,  a  total  abstinence 
association  would  meet  with  universal  support.  As 
it  is,  they  insist  on  regarding  those  who  preach 
total  abstinence  to  others  without  practising  it  them- 
selves as  so  many  castaways,  and  as  a  natural  result  the 
castaways  are  not  always  inclined  to  give  them  very 
hearty  co-operation  in  bringing  about  that  suppression  of 
drunkenness  which  the  total  abstainers  are  professedly 
anxious  to  see*accomplished.  We  say  professedly  anxious, 
because  a  great  many  preachers  of  total  abstinence  have 
become  so  eager  about  the  particular  means  by  which 
they  have  chosen  to  work,  that  they  have  pretty  well 
lost  sight  of  the  end  to  which  these  means  are  supposed 
to  be  directed.  They  are  ready  enough  to  point  to  the 
evils  of  drunkenness  when  it  suits  their  purpose,  but  they 
would  rather  see  the  nation  divided  into  drunkards  and 
total  abstainers  than  composed  entirely  of  moderate 
drinkers.  What  they  want  to  put  down  is  not  drunken- 
ness but  drinking.  A  Radical  journal  has  lately  told 
us  that  "  the  movement  in  self-governed  communities 
"  towards  restriction  has  long  been  known  to  be  gaining 
"  strength  "  ;  and,  further,  that  the  "  tendency  is  not  less 
"  strongly  felt  in  autocratic  Russia  than  in  the  great 
"  democracies  of  the  West."  We  should  be  quite  pre- 
pared to  hear  that  it  is  more  strongly  felt  in  autocratic 
Russia  than  anywhere  else.  The  more  autocratic  the 
government  of  a  country  is  the  more  natural  it  is  that 
some  of  its  subjects  should  be  forbidden  to  drink  any 
alcohol  because  others  of  its  subjects  drink  too  much. 
Happily  we  are  not  yet  come  to  this  point  in  England ; 
but,  in  view  of  the  vigour  and  persistence  of  the  orga- 
nization which  is  labouring  to  bring  us  to  it,  there  is  the 
utmost  need  for  watchful  resistance  on  the  part  of  those 
who  do  not  wish  that  it  should  ever  be  reached. 


THE  COPTS. 

THE  estimate  formed  of  the  Copts  by  travellers  has  varied  very 
much.  At  the  present  moment  it  is  desirable  that  some 
attention  should  be  directed  to  their  character.  Although  they  are 
seldom  or  never  prominent,  and  never  occupy  a  hick  station,  it  is 
well  known  that  the  native  administration  is  largely  carried  on  by 
the  Copts.  They  form  the  bulk  of  the  permanent  officials,  dividing 
office,  perhaps,  with  the  Armenians  in  Lower  Egypt,  but  in 
Upper  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  the  Fayoom  beiug  alone.  The  Turkish 
mudeer  or  the  Arab  nazeer  may  be  changed,  but  the  Coptic  clerk 
carries  on  the  traditions  of  his  court,  and  interprets  the  Koranic 
code  for  the  newcomer  as  he  did  for  his  predecessor.  The  station- 
master  lounges  about  the  platform  in  his  "  Stambooli "  coat  and 
turbanless  fez,  but  it  is  his  Coptic  secretary  who  does  all  the  work, 
who  gives  out  the  tickets,  weighs  the  luggage,  and  scolds  the  porters. 
He  seldom  rises  to  higher  rank.  He  is  generally  content  with 
a  subordinate  position,  and  very  curious  reasons  are  given  for  this 
contentment.    He  believes  superstitiously  that  no  Copt  shall  ever 


be  ruler  of  Egypt.  Scripture,  the  Copts  say— and  they  are  diligent 
Bible  readers— has  prophesied  it;  so  they  interpret  some  ex- 
pressions in  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah.  Nubar,  an  Armenian,  Riaz,  by 
descent  a  Jew,  Shereef,  a  Turk  of  no  one  knows  what  family,  may 
be  Prime  Ministers;  Tewfik,  whose  ancestor  was  an  Albanian, 
may  be  Khedive ;  for  the  Copts  it  is  enough  that  they  are  the  only 
postmasters,  are  the  only  magistrates'  clerks,  are  predominant  in 
the  Ministries  of  Justice  and  Finance,  and  are  employed  besides 
wherever  cleverness,  tact,  subordination,  and  a  very  unusual  share 
of  honesty  are  required.  In  the  country  they  form  village  com- 
munities for  themselves,  often  inhabiting  some  old  semi-fortified 
dayr,  or  walled  enclosure,  originally  and  still  nominally  a  convent. 
But  they  prefer  any  mechanical  art  to  agriculture,  and  are  the 
carpenters,  silversmiths,  architects,  indigo  dyers,  and  fullers  of  the 
small  country  towns.  Bibbeh  is  almost  wholly  Coptic.  Girgeh 
abounds  in  Copts.  They  are  among  the  wealthiest  inhabitants  of 
the  modern  Luxor.  At  Gibt,  from  which,  as  some  say,  the 
whole  country  is  named,  and  which,  as  the  citizens  of  its  ruinous 
heaps  remind  you,  was  once  the  capital  of  Egypt,  you  see  only  Copts. 
It  is,  in  fact,  wholly  impossible  to  accept  Lane's  estimate  of  their 
numbers.  He  puts  them  at  only  one-fourteenth  of  the  population. 
If  he  was  correct  in  this  opinion  in  1835,  it  can  only  be  surmised 
that  they  have  since  enormously  increased  in  comparison  with  the 
Mohammedan  inhabitants  of  Egypt.  This  is,  of  course,  very  pos- 
sible. When  he  wrote  they  had  been  but  recently  emancipated 
under  the  tolerant  rule  of  Mohammed  Ali,  and  were,  moreover, 
exempted  from  the  ruinous  conscription  which  told,  and  still  tells, 
so  heavily  on  the  population  of  rural  districts.  Lane  gives  them 
credit  for  little  virtue  ;  but  his  unfavourable  judgment,  formed  when 
they  had  but  recently  emerged  from  the  slavery  of  centuries,  is  not 
borne  out  by  recent  observers.  He  had  evidently  seen  little  of 
them,  partly,  no  doubt,  from  their  distrust  of  a  man  who  had  so 
thoroughly  identified  himself  with  the  Arab  population ;  but  also 
partly  through  their  shyness,  and  the  reserve  begotten  by  repeated 
and  protracted  persecution.  It  is  also  possible  that  many  who 
now,  especially  in  remote  places,  profess  Christianity,  would  forty 
years  ago  have  been  superficially  reckoned  Moslems,  and  would 
have  had  but  too  many  reasons  for  acquiescing  in  the  error. 
Lane's  account  of  them  as  "ignorant,  deceitful,  faithless,  and 
abandoned  to  the  pursuit  of  worldly  gain,  and  to  indulgence 
in  sensual  pleasures,"  is  in  every  particular,  except  one,  inapplicable 
to  the  modern  Copt.  He  is  undoubtedly  fond  of  "  worldly 
gain  "  ;  but,  from  a  political  point  of  view,  this  is,  on  the  whole, 
good,  not  bad,  citizenship  ;  while  he  is  religious,  if  a  little  super- 
stitious ;  honest  beyond  any  other  native,  which,  in  truth,  is  not 
saying  too  much ;  abstemious  to  a  remarkable  degree,  as  even 
Lane  subsequently  allows,  the  modern  Copt  often  refusing  not 
only  wine,  but  even  tobacco  and  coffee.  His  chastity,  in  a 
country  where  public  opinion  looks  on  it  almost  as  a  vice,  is  cer- 
tainly remarkable ;  and  to  this,  no  doubt,  may  in  part  be  at- 
tributed the  increase  in  the  number  of  the  race,  if  there  has  been 
an  increase,  which  seems  certain. 

It  is,  however,  as  a  linguist  that  the  Copt  of  to-day  chiefly 
shines.  Any  one  who  knows  modern  Egypt  will  remember  young 
boys  who  are  able,  to  speak,  and  even  to  write,  English  and  French 
fluently,  as  well  as  Turkish,  besides  their  own  Arabic.  This 
implies  a  knowledge  of  three  wholly  different  classes  of  lan- 
guages— classes  far  more  distinct  one  from  the  other  than  the 
Latin,  Greek,  German,  and  French  of  which  an  English  schoolboy 
who  knew  them  all  would  be  so  proud.  For  years  past  English, 
has  been  taught  in  the  Coptic  schools,  although  French  was  the 
passport  to  official  life.  The  reason  for  this  may  be  that  the 
ultimate  necessity  for  an  English  domination  in  Egypt  was  ap- 
parent to  the  astuteness  of  the  Coptic  politicians.  In  the  Fayoom 
lately  a  traveller  visited  the  Coptic  school.  The  master  was 
away,  it  being  holiday-time ;  but  some  of  the  boys  who  lingered 
about  the  premises  received  him  cordially,  speaking  English  easily 
and  rapidly.  Naturally  they  were  rather  "  booky  "  in  their  idioms, 
and  called  the  Bahr  Yusuf  Canal  the  "  Sea  of  Joseph."  They 
inquired  whether  it  was  correct  to  say  "  offen  "  or  "  of-ten,"  and 
could  read  well  enough  to  make  out  the  current  hand  of  a  visiting 
card.  These  boys  had  been  learning  English  from  a  native  master 
for  a  year  and  a  half,  and  there  were  in  the  same  school  seventy 
boys  or  more  who  formed  the  two  senior  classes,  and  learned  both 
English  and  French. 

The  manners  of  the  Copts  in  Cairo  and  Alexandria  are  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  that  prevail  in  the  country.  They  are  gradually 
assimilating  themselves  to  European  habits.  '  In  the  country, 
though  the  lower  class  of  the  Arab  women  make  no  concealment 
of  themselves,  the  Coptic  women  are  seldom  seen,  or  seen  only 
veiled.  This  tells,  not  of  any  social  or  religious  law,  but  of  the 
recent  insecurity  of  the  race.  A  Copt  dared  not  let  his  wife  or  his 
daughter  be  seen  where  Turkish  soldiers  were  common,  and  where 
no  act,  however  disgraceful  to  humanity,  would  be  punished  if 
committed  against  a  Christian.  In  Cairo,  though  they  go  about  the 
streets  veiled,  in  accordance  with  universal  custom,  they  are  unveiled 
in  their  houses,  and  many  of  them  who  are,  or  were,  employed  as 
seamstresses  by  European  ladies  behaved  in  every  respect  like  their 
employers.  Their  marriage  laws  are  very  strict,  but  the  young 
people  do  not  marry  so  early  as  the  Arabs.  As  one  result,  families 
are  both  larger  and  also  more  united.  The  priests  marry  once,  as 
iu  Russia ;  but  many  priests  are  in  regular  orders,  and  the  higher 
clergy  are  chosen  exclusively  from  among  the  monks.  The  patri- 
arch, or  archbishop,  of  Alexandria,  who  is  their  primate,  and  that 
also  of  the  Abyssinian  Church,  resides  generally  at  Cairo,  where 
his  cathedral  is"  a  large,  but  not  very  ancient  or  beautiful,  building. 
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The  old  Coptic  language,  which  alone  is  read  iu  the  "  heylak  "  or 
sanctuary,  is  now  understood  by  very  few,  and  translations  of  the 
Epistle  and  Gospel  are  re-id  in  the  body  of  the  church  in  Arabic. 
Many  of  the  young  men  form  themselves  into  classes  for  studying 
the  Bible,  and  the  Greek  Testament  is  very  commonly  read  and 
understood.  In  one  such  association  recently  an  English  commentary 
was  read,  and  orally  translated  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  present 
who  could  not  follow  it  in  the  original.  The  reading  of  Coptic  in 
church  naturally  leads  to  much  apparent  irreverence,  as  no  one 
attends  to  that  part  of  the  service,  and  a  stranger  is  perhaps  more 
struck  by  this  want  of  silence  than  it  deserves.  Still  it  must 
be  allowed  that,  like  the  Arabs,  the  Copts,  however  religiously, 
and  even  superstitiously,  inclined,  use  sacred  words  with  too 
great  frequency  in  their  common  conversation.  There  is  some- 
thing of  this,  too,  in  their  most  usual  Christian  names.  Issa, or  Jesus, 
for  instance,  occurs  ?ery  often  among  them,  as  well  as  "  Abd  el 
Messih,"  the  slave  of  the  Messiah,  and  other  similar  names. 
Another  common  class  include  the  old  Coptic  saints,  such  as 
Menas,  Tedrus,  Moharb,  and  Markus.  Menas,  by  the  way,  recalls 
the  old  Egyptian  Mena,  or  Menes.  Another  common  name  is 
"  Saleeb,"  the  cross.  They  call  John  "  Hanna,"  a  form  peculiar 
to  the  Copts,  who  do  not  use  the  Arabic  "Hassan."  It  is  proba- 
ble that  a  good  many  ancient  Egyptian  names  survive  among 
them,  as  the  only  Coptic  words  now  in  popular  use.  An  investi- 
gation of  this  point  might  repay  inquiry,  but  the  fact  is,  that  until 
lately  few  travellers  and  no  Egyptologists  have  taken  any  trouble 
with  Coptic  antiquities  or  folk-lore.  One  very  ancient  custom  sur- 
vives among  them.  Their  tombs  are  made  like  houses,  and  three 
times  a  year  the  families  to  which  each  belongs  assemble  to  feast 
in  them.  This  custom  has  no  religious  significance,  except  that 
almsgiving  is  associated  with  it. 

If  our  occupation  of  Egypt  should  prove  a  long  one,  it  will  be 
worth  our  while  to  give  more  attention  to  the  Copts,  as  the 
section  of  the  native  population  with  whom  we  shall  probably 
in  course  of  time  rind  ourselves  most  in  harmony,  and  through 
whom  undoubtedly  administration  will  be  largely  carried  on. 
Their  remarkable  aptitude  for  all  kinds  of  business,  and  the 
knowledge  which  many  of  them  have  acquired  of  the  working 
of  the  so-called  "  International  Code,"  as  well  as  of  the  native 
or  Koranic  law,  will  make  them. very  useful.  The  late  and 
present  Khedive  sent  many  young  Copts  to  study  at  Aix  or 
in  l'aris  ;  and  the  work  of  the  tribunals  at  Cairo  was  chiefly 
carried  on  through  their  agency.  They  do  not  now  wear  any 
distinctive  costume,  except  that  those  in  the  Government  employ 
adopt  the  usual  modern  black  coat  with  a  standing  collar,  and  the 
Turkish  cap ;  but  in  remote  places,  especially  among  the  older 
Copts,  a  black  turban,  their  former  badge  of  servitude,  is  frequently 
seen.  In  personal  appearance  they  unquestionably  resemble 
strongly  the  ancient  Egyptians  as  represented  on  countless  monu- 
ments ;  but  this  peculiarity  is  largely  shared  hy  the  fellaheen, 
among  whom  it  is  very  common  to  see  the  face  of  a  Barneses  or  of 
a  Thothmes  reproduced  with  startling  exactness.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  a  great  future  is  before  the  modern  Copt.  He  has 
lost  the  shyness  of  which  Lane  complains ;  but  it  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  he  will  show  any  faculty  for  command.  At  present, 
as  he  himself  frequently  remarks  to  the  sympathetic  traveller,  he 
is  a  "  servant  of  servants."  His  intolerance  has  in  great  measure 
disappeared,  yet  it  is  not  impossible  that  under  conditions  of  greater 
freedom  some  of  the  old  controversial  rancour  may  be  again 
developed.  He  still  too  often  hates  and  is  hated  by  the  Greek 
and  Syrian  Christian,  and  there  is  a  heresy  even  in  his  own  ranks, 
and  a  separate  Coptic  Church,  which  does  not  hold  to  the  ancient 
Jacobite  creed.  His  greed  of  gain  will  be  another  stumbling- 
block,  unless  it  can  be  directed  into  a  wholesome  channel  by  the 
encouragement  of  industry  and  commerce.  At  present  the 
cynical  visitor  complains  that  in  a  Coptic  school  he  is  addressed 
in  glib  English  somewhat  to  the  following  effect — "  I  little  Chris- 
tian boy— you  give  me  backsheesh." 


A  WEEK.  WITH  MR.  DAWSOX. 

IT  used  to  be  a  stock  jest  to  sneer  at  mayors ;  but  time  and 
change  have  made  these  witticisms  somewhat  unfashionable. 
Mr.  Charles  Dawson,  M.P.,  the  present  worshipful  occupant  of  the 
civic  chair  in  Dublin,  appears  to  have  thought  that  this  is  a  pity. 
The  House  of  Commons  and  the  Mansion  House  of  a  great  city 
are  admirable  theatres  whereon  to  display  the  ability  to  wear 
motley,  and  Mr.  Dawson  has  not  neglected  his  opportunities. 
Until  very  recently,  however,  circumstances  have  not  favoured 
bim  with  the  chance  of  absolutely  creating  a  role.    A  week  or 
two  ago  Mr.  Dawson  was  only  known  generally  as  a  person  who. 
for  some  inscrutable  reason  known  to  himself,  bad  challenged  Mr'' 
Forster  to  mortal  combat  if  he,  the  late  Chief  Secretary"  should 
attempt  violence  towards  a  lady  whom  politeness  prevents  our 
naming  here,  and  as  being  apt  to  magnify  his  office  and  display  its 
accoutrements  iu  a  very  strange  fashion  at  Westminster.  He 
might,  in  fact,  have  been  summed  up  in  certain  famous  lines  de- 
scribing a  more  vigorous  prototype  of  his  : — ■ 
The  city,  to  reward  his  pious  hate 
Against  his  master,  made  him  magistrate. 
His  hand  a  vare  of  oiHce  did  uphold, 
His  neck  was  loaded  witli  a  chain  of  gold. 

The  "  vare  of  office  "  may  not  have  been  reproduced,  but  the  chain 
of  gold  has  been  brilliantly  in  evidence,  not  merely  on  Mr. 


Dawson's  manly  breast,  but  in  portraits  which  the  Irish  illustrated 
papers  have  delighted  to  publish.  Mr.  Dawson,  moreover,  was 
always  to  the  fore  in  the  generous  task  of  bestowing  the 
freedom  of  his  city  on  various  convicts  or  suspects,  so  that, 
as  in  the  case  just  quoted,  "  the  sons  of  Belial "  had  as 
"  glorious  a  time  "  a.s  could  be  given  them  by  the  some- 
what barren  honour  of  Dublin  burgess  tickets.  Until,  however, 
the  notable  incident  in  which  his  friend  Mr.  Gray  figured  a 
week  or  two  ago,  Mr.  Dawson's  vagaries  did  not  attract  any 
general  attention.  That  fortunate  circumstance  at  once  brought 
him  to  the  front.  His  discovery  that  his  name  was  included  in 
the  Commission  which  tried  the  first  batch  of  murderers  and 
mutilators  under  the  Coercion  Act  afforded  an  opportunity  which 
Mr.  Dawson  was  not  slow  to  grasp.  The  deepest  disquietude 
seized  him  lest  haply  he  should  be  thought  to  be  art  and  part  in 
the  tyrannical  conduct  of  Mr.  Justice  Lawson,  and  he  cleared 
himself  accordingly  in  the  face  of  men  and  angels.  But  things 
are  forgotten  quickly  nowadays,  and  in  about  a  week  Mr.  Dawson 
found  it  necessary  to  show  his  quality  once  more.  This  time  the 
subject  chosen  was  not  law,  but  political  economy.  The  inability 
of  the  Irish  manufacturer  to  compete  with  his  English  rival  has 
for  centuries  exercised  the  souls  of  Irish  patriots.  It  used  to  b; 
set  clown  to  the  jealous  legislation  of  the  brutal  Saxon  ;  but,  un^ 
luckily,  that  resource  has  ceased  to  be  available.  Mr.  Dawson  has 
found  out  a  substitute.  The  guileless  Irishman  (exercising  that 
talent  of  saving  for  which  he  is  notorious,  and  which  is  apparently 
quite  compatible  with  inability  to  pay  his  debts)  puts  much 
money  in  savings  banks ;  the  fiendish  savings  banks  lend  the  money 
to  English  capitalists ;  and  the  energy  of  the  industrious  toiler  is 
neutralized,  his  country  being  flooded  by  the  rival  goods  produced 
at  his  own  expense.  Such,  up  to  the  end  of  last  week,  were  the 
chief  deeds  of  Mr.  Dawson.  He  had  established  himself  as  one 
of  the  minor  laugh ing-stocks  of  the  House  of  Commons;  he  had 
garnished  the  aviary  of  the  Dublin  Corporation  with  various 
gaol-birds  from  Kilmainham ;  he  had  made  himself  a  Justice  of 
Oyer  and  Terminer ;  and  he  had  pierced  to  the  very  roots  of  the 
science  of  political  economy.  The  strike  of  the  Dublin  police 
gave  him  such  an  opportunity  as  few  Chief  Magistrates,  except  him 
of  the  Gordon  riots,  have  had  ;  and  once  more  Mr.  Dawson — not 
in  a  single  action,  but  in  a  whole  campaign — proved  his  qualifi- 
cations. 

As  soon  as  the  strike  occurred,  Lord  Spencer,  in  a  manner  which 
showed  either  great  generosity,  remarkable  boldness,  or  else  a  very 
cunning  knowledge  of  his  man,  invited  Mr.  Dawson's  co-operation 
as  Lord  Mayor  in  the  task  of  preventing  riot.  Now  there  were 
hardly  two  courses  open  to  Mr.  Dawson.  As  a  loyal  subject  and 
a  public-spirited  magistrate,  it  was  his  duty  to  do  all  he  could  to 
support  the  authorities  ;  as  a  partisan  and  a  player  at  the  game  of 
national  politics,  it  was  his  interest  to  do  his  utmost  to  magnify 
his  office  and  gain  the  credit  of  maintaining  order.  But  Mr. 
Dawson's  notion  of  his  duty,  apparently,  is  to  thwart  authority, 
not  to  support  and  obey  it,  and  he  seems  to  have  equally  lacked 
intelligence  of  head  and  constancy  of  heart  to  play  the  part  of  a 
magnanimous  ally.  A  small  mind  united  with  a  fractious  temper 
always  tries  to  aggravate  the  difficulties  of  others,  and  this  was 
Mr.  Dawson's  course.  He  discovered  that  the  Corporation,  not 
being  entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  police,  had  no  locus 
standi  in  the  matter  ;  he  summoned  an  informal  meeting  with,  it 
would  appear,  no  other  purpose  than  to  give  himself  and  his 
satellites  in  the  Council  an  opportunity  of  reviling  the  Govern- 
ment ;  and  he  published  an  absurd  proclamation,  attributing  the 
difficulty  to  a  "  misunderstanding,"  and  carefully  avoiding  any 
appeal  to  the  citizens  to  respond  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  demand 
and  enrol  themselves  as  special  constables  for  the  defence  of 
order.  This  was  followed  by  a  second  on  Saturday,  in  which 
Mr.  Dawson  thanked  the  citizens  for  the  peace  and  order  they 
had  observed  (i.e.,  for  the  riots  of  Friday  night),  and  re- 
marked that  "  he  could  not  appeal  to  the  armed  forces  of  the 
Crown  " — whatever  that  may  mean.  But  by  Monday  it  was 
evident,  even  to  Mr.  Dawson,  that  he  had  played  his  game 
badly.  The  trouble  had  been  got  over  without  him.  Ac- 
cordingly he  bestirred  himself,  and  now  offered  (despite  the 
want  of  locus  standi)  to  swear  in  special  constables  of  a  better 
kind  than  the  Government  had  procured.  Lord  Spencer  of  course 
politely  informed  him  that  he  was  too  late;  and  Mr.  Dawson, 
capping  the  climax  of  his  behaviour  in  the  Lawson  incident, 
affected  to  discover  that  he  could  swear  in  on  his  own  authority, 
and  actually  proposed  doing  so,  giving  his  men  separate  and 
distinctive  badges.  This  kind  of  minor  civil  war  was,  of  course, 
not  seriously  intended,  and  Mr.  Dawson  contented  himself  with  a 
speech.  The  town,  he  said,  was  full  of  English  visitors,  who  all 
looked  to  him  and  expected  great  things  of  him — a  proof  that  the 
English  visitors,  if  they  existed  anywhere  else  than  iu  Mr. 
Dawson's  imagination,  must  have  had  singularly  little  knowledge 
of  his  antecedents.  The  meeting,  however,  after  some  pretty  plain 
invitations  on  the  part  of  Nationalist  speakers  to  the  mob  to  renew 
their  violence,  separated;  and  this  chapter  of  the  Book  of  the 
Chronicle  of  the  Acts  of  Mr.  Dawson  seemed  to  have  come  to  an 
end.  But  he  bad  not  done  with  it.  On  Wednesday  he  summoned 
the  Corporation  hastily  to  give  a  banquet  to  the  Mayor  of 
Chicago.  On  such  an  occasion,  of  course,  politics  are  supposed  to 
be  excluded,  and  Nationalists,  Liberals,  and  Conservatives  hastened 
to  do  littinghonour  to  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  a  great  American  town. 
But  they,  at  least  the  loyal  portion  of  them,  had  literally  reckoned 
without  their  host.  They  did  not  know  their  Lord  Mayor  or  his 
remarkable  guest.     First,  Mr.  Dawson  was  good  enough  to 
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propose  the  health  of  Her  Majesty  with  the  loyal  and  graceful 
remark  that  the  Queen  did  not  recoguize  the  will  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  Irish  people.  Then  he  proposed  the  health  of 
his  guest  as  "  a  significant  corapliiueut  to  the  people  of  America, 
and  a  personal  one  to  the  Mayor  of  a  town  who  had  autho- 
rity over  the  police  of  his  district.''  This  sentiment  pleased 
the  illustrious  stranger  so  much  that  he  enthusiastically  drank 
his  own  health,  and  then  responded.  The  Mayor  of  Chicago 
— we  do  not  know  his  respectable  name — remarked  that  there 
was  "  a  dawn  in  the  far  east  giving  a  glimpse  of  a  chance 
of  Irish  liberty";  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  Mayor  of 
Chicago's  pretty  way  of  referring  to  the  Egyptian  war.  Then  he 
said  that  he  had  an  ancestor  (everybody  in  America  is  known  to 
have  ancestors)  who  led  Charles  I.  to  the  block ;  and,  finally,  he 
remarked  that  in  America  there  was  but  one  sentiment — that  of 
sympathy  with  struggling  Ireland.  After  this,  the  toast  of  the 
House  of  Lords  was  omitted  ;  and  Messrs.  Biggar,  Sullivan,  and 
Co.  talked  the  usual  carefully-veiled  sedition  in  response  to  that 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  Luckily,  however,  for  the  credit  of 
the  good  town  of  Dublin,  the  chorus  of  disaffection  was  not  un- 
broken. Sir  John  Barrington  seems  to  have  made  a  very  manly 
and  becoming  speech,  protesting  against  this  .abuse  of  a  non- 
political  occasion,  and  contradicting  the  seditious  folly  which  had 
been  talked  before  him.  So  the  proceedings  ended,  in  a  decidedly 
better  way  than  that  in  which  they  had  begun. 

This  unvarnished  review  of  the  way  in  which  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  Dublin  spent  the  six  days  from  Friday  in  last  week  to  Wednes- 
day in  this  will  give  a  sufficiently  vivid,  though  hardly  a  very  satis- 
factory, view  of  one  of  the  men  whom  Irish  faction  delights  to 
honour.  Taken  in  conjunction  with  the  little  selection  from  his 
previous  history  which  has  been  prefixed  to  it,  it  will  give  abetter 
still.  The  Mayor  of  Chicago  is  of  opinion  that  "  England  has 
heid  Ireland  for  seven  hundred  years  in  chains.'-  The  chains,  at 
any  rate,  do  not  exercise  any  restriction  over  the  selection  of 
Lord  Mayors  and  members  of  Parliament  by  Irishmen,  and  this  is 
a  specimen  of  the  kind  of  man  they  prefer.  We  have  had  foolish 
Dogberries  enough  in  all  conscience  on  the  eastern  side  of  St. 
George's  Channel.  But  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  conception — ■ 
it  is  probably  impossible  to  find  an  example — among  English 
dignitaries  of  Mr.  Dawson's  kind,  of  a  person  combining  so 
happily  the  various  qualifications  of  inordinate  vanity,  child- 
ish petulance,  hopeless  want  of  intelligence,  shameless  lack 
of  public  spirit,  gross  ill-breeding,  and,  to  crown  all,  the 
absence  even  of  the  mere  cunning  which  sometimes  supplies 
the  want  of  intelligence  to  a  certain  extent.  It  is  indeed 
difficult  to  take  in  accurately  the  length  and  breadth  and  depth 
and  height  of  the  folly  of  a  man  who  could  propound  Mr.  Dawson's 
explanation  of  English  competition  with  Irish  trade.  But  even 
such  a  man,  it  might  be  thought,  would  have  seiz?d  the  oppor- 
tunity presented  to  him  by  Lord  Spencer  of  playing  an  important 
part  at  a  really  dangerous  crisis,  when  for  once  no  political  question 
could  be  said  to  be  at  stake.  Even  Mr.  Davitt  and  Mr.  George, 
we  presume,  do  not  hold  it  to  be  an  Irish  idea  that  burglars 
and  pickpockets  should  have  Dublin  at  their  mercy.  But 
Mr.  Dawson  could  not  see  this — could  not  see  anything  but 
an  opportunity  to  do  the  Castle  a  bad  turn.  His  bad  turn 
turned  back  on  himself,  and  then  he  could  think  of  nothing  but 
entrapping  his  loyal  fellow-councillors  into  attending  a  meeting 
apparently  called  for  the  purpose  of  insulting  the  Queen,  ignoring 
the  Lord-Lieutenant  and  two  of  the  three  Estates  of  the  realm, 
slandering  judges  and  law  officers,  and  providing  a  stranger  with 
the  opportunity  of  drinking  his  own  health  and  repeating  some  of 
the  stereotyped  falsehoods  of  American  politicians  and  American 
newspapers  about  England  and  Ireland.  The  calculus  is  not 
yet  invented  which  can  discover  whether- Mr.  Dawson's  folly 
exceeds  his  bad  taste ;  whether  his  want  of  public  spirit  is  or  is  not 
equalled  by  his  folly.  But  he  is  a  man  after  the  heart  of  the  kind 
of  Irishman  who  takes  "  Irishman  "  as  a  trade-mark,  and  such  as 
he  (never  perhaps  more  foolish,  but  often  more  mischievous)  are 
the  men  to  whom  persons  reputedly  sane  desire  that  we  should 
commit  the  guardianship  of  a  third  of  the  United  Kingdom. 


THE  FRENCH  CONCORDAT  AND  DISESTABLISHMENT. 

OUR  readers  may  recollect  our  calling  attention  in  two  articles 
last  December  to  the  Concordat  of  1801  between  Pius  VII.  and 
Napoleon,  which  has  from  that  day  to  this,  with  certain  modifica- 
tions, regulated  the  relations  of  Church  and  State  in  France,  under 
the  various  Governments,  imperial,  monarchical,  and  republican, 
which  have  at  short  intervals  succeeded  each  other  during  the 
eighty  intervening  years.  M.  Paul  Bert,  the  Minister  of  Worship, 
had  just  announced  his  intention  of  enforcing  strictly  on  the  clergy 
several  vexatious  provisions  which  had  by  general  consent  long 
been  suffered  to  fall  into  desuetude,  if  indeed  they  had  ever  been 
practically  insisted  upon  except  perhaps  under  the  First  Empire, 
after  Napoleon  had  quarrelled  with  the  Pope.  It  was  pointed  out 
at  the  time  that  all  or  nearly  all  these  obsolete  regulations  did  not 
fall  under  any  of  the  17  Articles  of  the  Concordat  itself,  but  were 
found  among  the  77  "  Organic  Articles  "  subsequently  annexed  to 
the  Concordat  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  Pope, 
who  lost  110  time  in  formally  protesting  agaiust  them  in  Consistory. 
But  the  protest  was  disregarded,  and  it  has  suited  the  convenience 
ot  the  French  Government  systematically  to  confound  or  rather 
identify  the  two  documents,  which  iu  fact  rest  on  a  wholly 


different  basis.  Not  long  after  the  retirement  of  the  Ministry 
of  which  M.  Bert  was  a  member,  a  motion  was  made  by 
M.  Boysset  for  the  total  abrogation  of  the  Concordat  with  a 
view  to  the  disestablishment  and  disendowment  of  the  Church. 
M.  Freycinet,  the  Prime  Minister,  quite  unexpectedly  gave  Govern- 
ment support  to  this  proposal  so  far  as  to  advise  that  it 
should  be  "  taken  into  consideration,"  though  he  carefully  avoided 
committing  himself  to  any  approval  of  the  suppression  of  the 
budget  of  worship.  "  The  motion  would  simply  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  full  discussion  of  the  great  question  of  the  relations 
of  Church  and  State,"  and  on  this  understanding  a  Commission 
was  appointed  to  make  a  general  inquiry  into  the  working  of  the 
Concordat,  or,  in  other  words,  to  examine  how  far  the  enactments 
devised  by  Napoleon  I.  to  secure  the  complete  subjection  of  the 
Church  to  the  State  had  come  to  be  evaded  or  ignored.  The 
Commissioners,  after  four  months'  labour,  have  now  just  issued 
their  Report,  to  which  we  referred  last  week,  and,  as  might  be 
expected  under  the  circumstances,  they  not  only  declare  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Concordat  are  in  many  respects  habitually  in- 
fringed, but  add  a  series  of  suggestions  which  would  certainly 
tend  to  produce  an  entire  disruption  of  the  connexion  between 
Church  and  State,  and  are  probably  proposed  with  that  design. 
'  The  following  summary  of  its  drift  is  given  by  the  Times'  Corre- 
spondent :  — 

Bishops  leave  their  dioceses  without  permission  from  the  Minister  of 
Worship  ;  they  correspond  directly  with  Kome  ;  they  issue  pastoral  letters 
and  mandements  without  having  previously  submitted  copies  of  them  to 
Government ;  moreover,  they  and  the  parish  priests  persist  in  regarding 
the  churches,  episcopal  palaces,  and  presbyteries  as  ecclesiastical  and  not 
national  property.  The  Commissioners  express  grave  concern  at  all  this 
and  formulate  a  number  of  suggestions  which  are  certainly  not  calculated 
to  sweeten  the  relations  between  the  clergy  and  Republican  officials.  They 
propose  that  bishops  shall  be  required  to  adorn  their  palaces,  and  cures  their 
presbyteries,  with  bunting  on  "  national "  anniversaries,  like  the  14th  of 
July,  and  that,  failing  their  readiness  to  do  this,  the  decoration  shall  be 
done  for  them  and  at  their  expense  by  the  municipal  authorities  ;  also  that 
the  municipalities  shall  cause  tire  bells  of  cathedrals  and  churches  to  be 
rung  at  their  good  pleasure  without  the  clergy  having  power  to  stop  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Commissioners  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  obligations  which  the  State  contracted  towards  the  Church  by  the 
Concordat  have  not  been  faithfully  observed— as,  for  instance,  that  of  pay- 
ing to  the  clergy  such  stipends  "  as  w  ill  enable  them  to  live  with  reasonable 
comfort"  (convenablement).  In  1801,  24/.  a  year  was  a  sufficient  salary  for 
a  priest  in  certain  country  districts,  but  it  is  no  longer  so  now  ;  and  yet 
there  are  numbers  of  par  ishes  where  the  stipend  of  the  incumbent  has  not 
been  altered  since  the  beginning  of  the  century.  However,  the  Commis- 
sioners do  not  seem  to  have  considered  that  they  were  appointed  to  propose 
an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  relations  between  Church  and  State.  They 
are  politicians  noted  for  their  advanced  views  and  they  appear  to  have 
been  bent  on  showrng  that  it  was  not  possible  that  the  Church  and  the 
Republic  should  live  harmoniously  together;  therefore,  that  separation 
would  be  the  best  thing  for  both. 

The  first  remark  which  suggests  itself  on  this  Report  is  that  the 
particular  enactments  said  to  be  infringed  by  the  bishops,  like  many 
others  of  a  similar  kind,  are  not  provisions  of  the  Concordat  but 
of  the  Organic  Articles,  and  that  except  on  rare  occasions  they 
have  been  suffered  from  the  first — or  certainly  since  the  fall  of 
Napoleon — to  remain  a  dead  letter.    And  it  is  obvious  at  a  glance 
that  to  enforce  them,  without  serving  any  useful  purpose,  would 
put  an  almost  intolerable  strain  on  the  relations,  sufficiently 
strained  already,  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers.  We 
may  observe  by  the  way  that  it  would  be  a  great  convenience  to 
his  readers  if  in  future  editions  of  his  excellent  work  on  the 
Galliean  Church  Mr.  Jervis  would  reprint  in  an  appendix  the  text 
of  the  Concordat  and  Organic  Articles,  as  well  as  of  the  more 
important  Bulls  of  Pius  VI.  and  Pius  VII.  bearing  on  the  ecclesias- 
tical crisis  under  the  Revolution  and  the  First  Empire.    As  to  the 
proposal  in  the  Report  for  new  regulations,  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  it  is  meant  to  be  seriously  taken,  except  as  a  general  admoni- 
tion to  the  prelates  to  set  their  house  in  order  because  their  days  of 
State  recognition  are  numbered.    If  indeed  it  was  for  the  interest 
of  the  Republic  deliberately  and  of  set  purpose  to  provoke  the 
bitterest  animosity  of  the  priesthood  and  to  render  itself  justly 
odious  to  the  great  body  of  French  Catholics,  110  more  ingenious 
method  could  well  be  devised  for  the  purpose  than  to  enforce  the 
ringing  of  church  bells  and  the  decoration  of  episcopal  palaces 
and  presbyteries  on  national  fetes,  like  July  14,  with  which 
bishops  and  clergy  may  be  presumed  to  feel  less  than  no  sympathy. 
Some  idea  of  the  irritation  likely  to  be  caused  by  such  a  pro- 
cedure maybe  formed  by  recalling  the  protest  of  about  15,000 
of  the  English  clergy  agaiDst  the  Burials  Bill.    Yet  the  Burials 
Act  was  passed,  whether  with  or  without  sufficient  reason,  in 
order  to  remedy  an  alleged  grievance  of  Nonconformists — not  in 
order  to  provoke  the  antagonism  of  the  clergy,  but  in  spite  of  it. 
In  France  Nonconformists  are  an  inconsiderable  fraction  of  the 
population,  and  there  is  no  grievance  to  be  allayed  by  ringing 
church  bells  and  adorning  palaces  and  presbyteries  with  bunting 
on  national  anniversaries.    The  decree  would  not  be  enforced  lor 
some  useful,  or  at  least  plausible,  purpose,  in  spite  of  the  offence 
given  to  the  clergy,  but  simply  and  precisely  in  order  to  offend 
them.    The  Government  would,  in  short,  be  acting  like  the  Irish- 
man when  he  trails  his  coat  in  the  mud  rn  the  hope  that  it  may  be 
trodden  upon.  And  as  regards  the  obligations  contracted  by  the  Stat': 
towards  the  Church  in  the  Concordat,  we  may  observe  that  the 
payment  of  a  "  convenable  "  salary  to  the  clergy  is  not  the  only 
one  which  appears  to  have  been  "  overlooked."    The  last  article 
e.g.  of  the  Concordat— not,  be    it   observed,  of  the  Organic 
Articles— provides  that,  iu  case  of  the  First  CodsuI  (which  would 
of  course  apply  by  parity  of  reasoning  to  the  rulers  under  any  other 
form  of  government)  not  being  a  Catholic,  the  rights  and  pre- 
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roo-atives  therein  assigned  to  him  shall  be  regulated  by  a  new 
Concordat.  It  did  not  occur  to  M.  Paul  Bert,  and  does  not  occur 
to  his  admirers  now,  that  there  is  anything  in  his  famous  boast 
about  "  the  destruction  of  phylloxeras,"  or  in  his  more  recent 
denunciation  of  religious  teaching  as  "  a  school  of  imbecility, 
fanaticism,  unpatriotisui,  and  immorality,"  to  constitute  a  dis- 
oualification  for  exercising  jurisdiction  over  bishops.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  however  that  what  the  extreme  Eepublicans  are 
aimin"'  at  is  not  a  revision  or  re-enforcement  of  the  Concordat 
and  Organic  Articles,  but  the  separation  of  Church  and  State. 
They  are  quite  aware  that  such  a  regime  as  is  shadowed  out  in 
the  Report  of  this  Commission  is  unworkable,  and  if  any  attempt 
were  made  to  work  it,  it  would  only  be  as  the  shortest  and 
sharpest  way  of  forcing  on  the  Church  the  alternative  of  separation 
or  enslavement.  Those  must  indeed  be  sanguine  theorists  who 
"  have  hoped  that  the  whole  question  might  be  satisfactorily 
settled  by  a  strict  application  of  the  clauses  in  the  Concordat 
[i.e.  the  Organic  Articles]  which  place  the  clergy  in  subjection  to 
the  Minister  of  Public  Worship  and  prohibit  bishops  from  issuing 
a  line  of  print  without  the  permission  of  this  official,"  and  who  fail 
to  perceive  that  the  clergy  will  not  submit  to  this  sort _  of  control 
while  they  can  avoid  it  by  supporting  the  cause  of  disestablish- 
ment. It  is  obviously  for  the  true  interest  of  the  State  no  less 
than  of  the  Church  that,  if  the  union  is  to  be  continued,  it  should 
be  rendered  as  harmonious,  not  as  unpleasant,  as  possible.  If, 
■on  the  other  hand,  no  modus  vivendi  acceptable  to  both  parties 
can  be  discovered,  they  had  better,  one  would  think,  amicably 
"agree  to  differ/'  instead  of  first  quarrelling  in  order  afterwards 
to  separate. 

He  would  be  a  bold  man  who,  in  view  of  the  successive  revo- 
lutions of  government  and  of  thought  during  the  past  century, 
should  undertake  to  predict  the  future  of  France,  whether  civil  or 
.religious.    A  complete  severance  of  the  union  of  Church  and  State 
is  quite  conceivable,  though  other  solutions  of  the  problem  are 
equally  conceivable,  and  perhaps  less  improbable.    But  it  may  be 
worth  while  briefly  to  inquire  what  forces  are  working  in  the  I 
direction  of  such  a  severance,  and  what  results  would  be  likely  to 
follow  from  it.    There  is  indeed  an  obvious  analogy  here,  though 
of  course  with  characteristic  differences,  between  the  state  of  things  | 
in  England  and  in  Prance.    In  both  countries  there  is  a  party 
within,  as  well  as  without,  the  Church  who,  for  very  opposite 
reasons,  are  in  favour  of  disestablishment,  though  in  neither 
country  has  such  a  view  been  openly  avowed  by  any  responsible 
authorities.    But  in  France  this  is  nothing  new.     After  the 
Revolution  of  1S30,  the  leading  spirits  in  the  French  religious 
world — men   like  Lamennais,  Lacordaire,  and  Montalembert — 
writhed  uueasily  under  the  ignoble  thraldom  of  a  monarchy 
•which  had  none  of  the  grandeur  and  traditional  prestige  of 
the  old  Bourbon  dynasty,  while  it  came  down  on  the  Church 
with  a  heavier  hand  than  the  successor  of  St.  Louis  had  ever 
employed.     The    "  Gallican    liberties"  had   perished  in  the 
cataclysm  of  the  Revolution  and  the  First  Empire,  and  the 
meddlesome,  vexatious,  arbitrary  ecclesiastical  policy  of  Loui3 
Philippe  gave  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  growing  Ultramontane  re- 
action.   The  Catholic  leaders  of  the  day  in  France  were  Ultra- 
montane in  doctrine  and  Liberal  in  politics,  and  their  organ,  the 
Avenir,  preached  with  passionate  fervour  and   persistence  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State.    They  were  condemned  at  Rome, 
and  Lamennais  soon  afterwards  broke  off  from  the  Church  alto- 
gether, while  Lacordaire  in  deference  to  authority  was  content  to 
write  afterwards  in  the  Ere  Nouvelle  on  the  other  side.    But  it 
is  pretty  clear  that  to  the  last  both  he  and  Montalembert  cherished 
an  unchanged  conviction  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  Church 
to  be  emancipated  altogether  from  State  control,  even  at  the  cost 
of  forfeiting  all  State  support.    There  is  believed  to  be  a  strong 
party  who  take  that  view  now,  and  who  consider  as  they  did, 
that  the  Church,  if  freed  from  all  State  connexion,  would  become 
richer  and  more  powerful,  as  well  as  more  exclusively  spiritual 
in  its  aims,  than  it  is  now.    It  would  sacrifice  at  once  some  two 
millions  sterling  at  present  paid  annually  out  of  the  budget,  but 
they  think  the  loss  would  be  more  than  made  up  by  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  the  faithful,  and,  as  far  as  the  incomes  of  the 
bishops  and  cures  of  city  churches  are  concerned,  this  would  most 
likely  be  the  case.    As  it  is.  many  of  the  latter  are  said  to  receive 
.an  income,  derived  from  choir  rents,  offertories,  and  what  we 
should  call  surplice  fees,  ten  times  as  large  at  least  as  their 
official  stipends.     But  in  France,  as  in  England  under  similar 
circumstances,  the  great  difficulty  would  arise  in  the  case  of 
country  villages,  even  assuming — what  is  far  from  certain — that 
the  parish  churches  and  presbyteries  were  made  over  rent-free  to 
the  disestablished  communion.    The  French  peasant  would  not 
like  to  see  his  parish  church  closed,  and  would  not  like  to  pay  for 
keeping  it  open,  and  his  wealthier  neighbours  might  not  care  to 
help  him,  considering  that  under  a  system  of  universal  suffrage  he 
had  the  remedy  in  his  own  hands.    And  thus  it  might  some  day 
come  to  pass,  as  has  been  suggested,  that  a  general  election  would 
bring  an  overwhelming  majority  of  reactionary  members  into  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.    That  is  a  possibility  to  which  mode- 
rate men  of  all  parties,  whether  Catholics  or  not,  are  quite 
alive,  and  they  would  much  prefer  themselves  to  leave  matters 
as  they  are.     But  the  Church  question   unfortunately  offers 
still,  as  in  the  Revolution   of  '89,   a  quite  unique  tempta- 
tion to  political  adventurers  of  advanced  opinions.    Amid  the 
■crash  of  dynasties,  empires,  and  aristocracies,  the  Church  is  the  one 
ancient  institution  in  France  that  remains,  unchanged  in  essence 
though  with  some  changes  of  outward  form,  and  moreover 


the  one  which  represents  and  upholds  unchanged  the  principle 
of  authority.  Moreover,  while  stripped  of  many  old  and  in- 
vidious privileges,  it  is  still  a  great  power  in  the  country, 
and  therefore  in  various  ways  oppressive  to  men  who  hate  all 
moral  restraints,  as  well  as  to  those — and  they  are  not  a 
few  in  France — who  mock  bitterly  at  all  religious  creeds. 
To  denounce  it  is  accordingly  for  aspiring  orators  or  journalists 
an  easy  and  promising  task.  It  supplies  them  with  a  plausible, 
if  it  be  a  fictitious,  grievance,  out  of  which  ready  capital  can  be 
made.  Discreet  politicians,  of  whatever  school,  know  how  to 
appraise  such  bunkum  at  its  true  value,  but  in  this  world,  and 
notably  in  modern  France,  wise  men  are  a  minority,  and  are  often 
constrained,  if  not  to  "  sutler  fools  gladly,"  to  seem  at  least  to  share 
their  folly.  And  thus  even  moderate  and  prudent  statesmen  have 
got  into  a  way  of  talking  as  though  the  public  interest  imperatively 
required  that,  either  by  disestablishment  or  stringent  Government 
supervision,  the  power  of  the  French  Church  should  be  seriously 
curtailed.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  one  or  other  of  these 
alternatives,  and  if  so  which,  will  be  actually  adopted.  And  it  is 
a  further  and  still  graver  question  whether  the  adoption  of  the 
first  would  not  lead  to  consequences  widely  different  from  those 
contemplated  by  its  thoroughgoing  Radical  advocates.  It  is  the 
standing  error  of  politicians,  which  apparently  no  experience  avails 
to  correct,  to  miscalculate  spiritual  forces. 


TIIE  WELCOME  OF  AN  INN. 


IT  would  seem  that  the  evolution  of  all  social  institutions  is 
towards  democracy.  To  this  rule  modern  modes  of  travelling 
and  modern  hotels  are  no  exceptions.  When,  in  the  old  posting 
days,  every  window  looking  on  the  inn-yard  was  full  of  heads  the 
moment  that  the  jingling  of  bells  and  the  cracking  of  whips  was 
heard ;  when  my  lord's  carriage  dashed  in  with  its  red  wheels  and 
postillions  brilliant  in  yellow  breeches,  shiny  hats,  and  laced  coats ; 
and  when,  as  the  courier  helped  her  ladyship's  woman  from  the 
rumble,  the  obsequious  host  bowed  my  lord  out  of  the  inside,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  travelling  was  in  the  aristocratic  stage  of 
development.  What  a  change  to  the  present  day,  when  the  hotel 
omnibus,  loaded  with  piles  of  luggage  outside,  and  inside  with 
cross  and  spiteful  travellers,  empties  its  load  at  the  hotel  door. 
The  crowd  round  the  bureau,  the  harsh  and  vehement  portier,  the 
rush  upstairs  to  carry  the  room  that  has  got  the  view — in  which  a 
panting  bishop  may  be  distanced  by  a  nimble  hairdresser — these, 
and  the  thousand  other  little  acts  of  meanness  which  are  practised 
to  secure  the  best  accommodation,  are  all  signs  of  the  change 
that  has  been  wrought  in  a  generation.  In  old  days  there  was  a 
romance  about  travelling  which  has  now  ceased  to  exist.  The 
traveller  did  not  then  feel  that  his  nationality  and  his  exact  social 
status  were  all  accurately,  perhaps  unkindly,  measured  by  the 
waiter  who  took  his  hat  and  stick  at  Naples.  Now  he  is  sure 
they  will  be,  for  the  man  is  just  fresh  from  the  Langham  or 
the  Charing  Cross  Hotel,  and  knows  to  a  nicety  the  cost  and 
quality  of  the  traveller's  great-coat.  In  old  days  all  who  travelled 
fur  pleasure  were  English  milords.  It  is  related  of  an  innkeeper 
of  the  old  style  that  to  the  question  "  What  was  that  great 
family  who  have  just  driven  up?"  he  replied,  "Oh!  they  are 
some  English  who  have  arrived,  but  I  do  not  know  yet  whether 
they  are  Americans  or  Russians."  Now  a  portier  will  not  hesi- 
tate a  moment  whether  to  address  a  traveller  in  Dutch,  Russ,  or 
English.  Forty  years  ago  there  were,  no  doubt,  public  tables 
kept  in  most  of  the  great  hotels  abroad,  but  the  table-d'hote 
had  not  then  assumed  the  stereotyped  form  it  now  bears,  and 
which  makes  the  dinners  served  at  six  or  half  past,  from  the 
Nile  to  the  Hague,  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Ajaccio,  absolutely 
identical.  Tell  any  experienced  traveller  the  day  of  the  week  and 
ask  him  to  prophesy  a  dinner,  and  he  will  prophesy  exactly.  And 
indeed  the  task  is  not  one  of  great  difficulty,  for  he  has  always  the 
fixed  points  of  poulet  et  salade  and  dessert  varie  from  which  to 
calculate.  He  may,  perhaps,  not  always  hit  on  the  precise  nomen- 
clature, but  he  will  be  sure  of  the  thing  itself.  "  Le  nom  de  tout 
et  le  gout  de  rien,"  was  a  Frenchman's  epigrammatical  way  of 
summing  up  a  long  dinner ;  and,  indeed,  the  wealth  of  language 
which  can  be  employed  to  designate  one  and  the  same  dish  is  very 
remarkable.  A  cook  once  struck  out  an  original  line  by  alter* 
nately  calling  poultt  and  poulet  sauvage  the  tough  legs  of 
chicken  he  was  used  to  send  up,  accompanied  by  what  the  poet  has 
called  "  the  trampled  herbage  of  the  field  "  swimming  in  a  liberal 
supply  of  oil  at  the  bottom  of  a  white  washhand-stand  basin. 
"  Hoil !  hoil  again !  I  can't  abide  boil,"  was  the  pathetic  cry 
of  an  English  lady,  unaccustomed  to  foreign  travel,  which  was 
heard  to  rise  high  above  the  roar  of  a  long  table,  as  the  waiter 
deftly  flung  down  at  her  side  in  his  hurried  flight  the  said  white 
basin.  Some  at  least  of  her  countrymen  and  countrywomen  felt 
sympathy  with  her  sorrow,  and  admiration  for  the  honest  indigna- 
tion which  gave  it  utterance.  If  the  Frenchman's  remark  was 
true  of  the  menu,  it  is  equally  true  of  the  wine  list  at  a  modem 
hotel.  This  curious  subject,  in  truth,  demands  much  greater 
space  than  we  can  give  it  here ;  it  often  holds  "  wonders  untold," 
as  the  poets  tell  us  the  ocean  does.  One  shall  be  quoted  here ; 
"  whishyoldirish,"  as  an  example  of  the  finest  travel-talk  English, 
can  hardly  be  rivalled. 

The  welcome  of  an  inn  afforded  by  the  table-d'hote  is  perhaps 
not  so  important  as  that  afforded  by  the  guests.  Though  modem 
inns  are  democratic  in  constitution,  survivals  of  an  earlier  polity 
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remain.  Speaking  broadly,  there  are  three  classes  of  inhabi- 
tants at  an  hotel ;  the  lowest,  those  who  dine  at  the  long 
table  of  the  table-d'hote,  say,  at  six  o'clock ;  the  middle,  those 
•who  dine  at  the  same  hour,  but  at  a  little  separate  table  in  the 
■window,  pay  a  franc  a  head  extra,  and  have  all  the  dishes  handed 
to  them  last ;  the  highest,  those  who  dine  two  hours  later  on  the 
half-cold  remains  of  the  six  o'clock  dinner,  at  three  francs  a  head 
extra.  It  is  characteristic  of  our  new  democracy  that  rank  here 
yaries  inversely  with  the  goodness  of  the  dinner.  It  is  only  among 
the  lowest  class  that  social  intercourse  takes  place  freely.  Seated 
at  the  top  of  the  long  table  is  sure  to  be  found  the  manager  of  all 
such  intercourse.  lie  is  a  social  phenomenon  of  great  interest, 
and  is  best  described  as  the  aged  inhabitant ;  he  has  known  the 
hotel  since  it  was  built,  he  comes  every  year  in  the  first  month  it 
opens,  he  stays  till  it  closes.  If  in  a  mountain  place,  his  great,  nay  his 
sole,  occupation  is  to  watch  the  carriages  arrive.  For  this  purpose  he 
waits  in  the  garden,  and  as  the  carriage  drives  in  he  turns  with 
absolute  regularity  the  corner  of  the  building.  His  first  position 
is  near  the  horses'  heads,  where  he  waits  till  the  party  have  got 
into  the  hall  ;  having  committed  the  number  of  persons  to 
memory,  he  then  saunters  into  the  hall  as  if  on  business  of  bis 
own,  and  takes  up  his  second  position  below  the  stairs.  The  strangers 
are  by  this  time  on  their  way  to  their  rooms,  and  their  heavy  trunks 
are  being  deposited  in  the  hall.  Now  is  his  chance;  as  each  heavy 
box  is  brought  in  he  tails  on  it,  and  intently  examines  the  label, 
turning  over  each  package  till  he  has  got  a  clear  notion  of  the 
personnel  of  the  party.  His  observations  finished,  he  retires  again 
to  his  lair  to  await  another  arrival.  Say  that  the  party  are  of  the 
table-d'hote  class,  they  maybe  certain  that  as  they  take  their  places 
at  dinner  they  will  hear  him  say  to  the  person  next  him, "  A  large 
party  came  in  to-day — a  great  many  servants.  I  think  four, 
perhaps  five,  I  could  not  count  them  quite  accurately  ";  and  he 
mutters  to  himself,  "  I  wish  I  had  given  more  attention  to  the 
servants — but  it  was  such  a  confusion,"  with  an  air  that  seems  to 
say  that  it  is  not  fair  to  put  one  out  like  this,  people  should  be 
more  considerate.  You  soon  get  to  kuow  him,  for  he  will  come  up  to 
you  the  day  you  arrive,  and  explain  to  you  the  excellences  of  the 
place,  the  reasons  why  it  ought  in  reality  to  be  fine,  though 
it  is  drenching  with  rain.  He  will  add  that  you  must  go  up 
such  a  mountain  or  see  such  a  waterfall  before  you  go ;  that 
your  guide  will  be  So-and-so,  that  he  will  order  him  for 
you,  that  you  can  go  to-morrow  or  Tuesday,  which  you  please, 
but  that  you  must  not  put  it  off  later.  The  post  is  one  of 
the  daily  events  at  which  the  aged  inhabitant  shines  most.  He 
does  not  receive  any  letters  himself,  but  he  counts  the  budgets  of 
others.  He  will  say  couiplainiugly  to  you,  as  if  you  had  shocked 
his  sense  of  proportion,  "  You  had  a  great  many  letters  to-day," 
and  when  you  meekly  try  to  explain  the  fact  away  as  quite  ex- 
ceptional, you  hear  liim  mutter,  "  Yes,  but  he  had  six  letters  and  a 
postcard  on  Thursday."  To  the  place  to  which  he  has  attached 
himself  the  aged  inhabitant  is  unflinchingly  loyal.  He  will  allow 
no  word  of  complaint  against  the  hotel,  the  weather,  or  the  locality 
to  be  breathed  in  his  presence,  for  he  regards  any  such  words  of 
disapprobation  as  personal  affronts,  and  resents  them  as  such. 
Whether  it  has  poured  for  six  weeks,  or  whether  there  are  dust 
clouds  blowing  like  the  simoom,  the  weather  must  be  assumed  to 
be  genial  and  temperate.  The  only  person  who  ever  dares  to  assail 
the  position  of  the  aged  inhabitant  is  a  passing  clergyman ;  he 
may,  if  he  be  a  very  militant  Christian,  rival  the  aged  inhabitant, 
and,  in  extreme  cases,  may  even  drive  him  from  his  post  at  the 
head  of  the  table.  In  the  case  of  a  resident  chaplain  an  aged  in- 
habitant of  any  spirit  would  move  to  another  hotel.  Another  of 
the  various  types  that  welcome  one  at  an  inn  is  the  mild  man 
with  a  taste  for  natural  science,  whose  vocation  it  is  to  explain, 
usually  wrongly,  the  more  elementary  facts  of  astronomy.  This 
gentle  being,  sometimes  a  clergyman  who  does  not  do  duty,  some- 
times a  retired  lawyer  or  doctor,  but  iuvariably  arrayed  in  a  black 
wide-awake  hat  with  a  long  puggaree,  is  always  seeking  to  form  a 
class  to  which  he  may  lecture.  His  haunt  is  the  portico  or 
verandah  of  the  hotel,  where  in  many  cases  he  has  induced  the 
landlord  to  place  a  brass  telescope  on  a  three-legged  stand.  The 
instrument  often  serves  him  as  a  decoy  for  recruiting  his  class. 
His  simple  tactics  are  these.  He  waits  till  he  sees  a  stranger 
approach,  standing  not  too  near ;  oftener  than  not  a  kind  of 
infatuation  will  induce  the  devoted  man  to  look  through  the 
telescope ;  quick  as  thought  the  man  in  the  puggaree  is  upon  him. 
"  Excuse  me,  but  it  is  not  properly  adjusted ;  a  very  nice  instru- 
ment ;  Saturn's  rings  can  be  seen  quite  clearly  with  it.  This 
evening  we  "  (he  will  always  speak  of  his  class  in  this  way)  "  are 
going  to  have  it  put  on  the  roof  to  look  at  Mars.  Would  you  care 
to  join  us  ?  "  The  class  invariably  consider  their  oracle  as  in- 
spired with  universal  wisdom,  and  listen  to  the  very  hazy  and 
antiquated  facts  he  produces  as  if  they  were  new  discoveries. 
To  his  class  he  talks  of  "  we  "  in  a  way  which  seems  to  imply 
I  and  the  Astronomer-Royal.  "  We  have  now  obtained  a  more 
correct  measurement,"  or  "  We  feel  almost  certain,"  are  ever  on 
his  lips.  The  middle-aged  spinsters  admire  him  greatly,  and  at 
dinner  the  wonderful  information  possessed  by  Mr.  Parkins  is 
often  the  subject  of  admiration. 

We  have  said  something  of  the  traveller  and  his  welcome  at 
an  inn  in  his  individual  and  family  aspects.  We  must  now  treat 
of  him  in  the  artificial  family  which,  though  it  subsists  side  by 
side  with  the  natural  family,  is,  as  Professor  Stubbs  has  told  us,  a 
later  social  development.  The  personally-couducted  tour  is,  con- 
sidered scientifically,  an  artificial  family,  and  resembles  in  many 
instances — especially  in  its  quarrels — the  natural  family.    It  is  a 


mistake  to  suppose  that  the  institution  is  merely  English.  To  a 
traveller  astonished  at  the  suddon  irruption  of  a  horde  of  bearded 
men  into  a  salle-a-manger,  an  intelligent  waiter  exclaimed,  in  expla- 
nation, "  Sono  tutti  Oooki,"  and  then,  correcting  himself,  "  Une 
espece  de  Cook,"  for  the  party  was  entirely  French  and  Italian. 
Sorrow  and  heart-achings  can  be  no  more  banished  from  the 
artificial  than  from  the  real  family.  One  among  those  we  have 
just  mentioned  sat  apart  and  apparently  in  grief.  A  lady,  wishing 
if  possible  to  relieve  his  suffering,  seized  an  opportunity  which 
occurred  to  probe  his  wound.  "  Ah,  Madam,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I 
am  miserable,  miserable  because  I  am  poor.  I  am  on  my  weddinp- 
tour  and  alone,  because  I  was  too  poor  to  bring  my  bride  with  me." 
In  such  a  case  the  comforts  and  delights  of  the  artificial  family 
were  of  no  avail.  When  the  poet  Sa'adi  gave  way  to  some  un- 
pleasant and  melancholy  remarks,  his  friend  "  clung  to  his  skirt 
and  cried, '  What  is  the  remedy  ?  '  "  From  this  democratization 
of  hotel  life,  if  we  cling  to  the  skirts  of  the  Directeur  and  cry, 
"What  is  the  remedy?"  if  he  answers  anything,  it  will  most 
probably  be  "  furnished  lodgings."  Put  in  many  cases  such  an 
answer  would  be  a  mockery.  Sa'adi  got  out  of  his  difficulty  by 
saying  that  he  would  compose  a  book,  but  such  a  course  would 
be  of  little  use  here.  Indeed  it  seems  that  we  must  fain  admit 
that  there  is  no  remedy.  As  the  Nihilists  tell  us,  "  The  chariot 
of  liberty  goes  rolliug  along,  gnashing  its  teeth  as  it  goes,"  and  woe 
to  those  who  try  to  stop  it.  It  may  stop  itself,  or  may  gnash  its 
teeth  away,  but  till  then  travellers  who  do  not  like  travelling 
under  popular  forms  had  better  stop  at  home. 


CARCASSONNE. 

CARCASSONNE,  like  Pau,  stands  on  the  verge  of  the  Pyre- 
nean  district ;  but  the  fortunes  of  the  two  places  have  been 
widely  different.  Pau  owed  its  consequence  in  a  past  day  to  being 
the  birthplace  of  Henri  Quatre,  and  therefore  the  feudal  keep  became 
a  mere  appendage  to  the  Renascence  palace.  That  palace  is  now 
in  its  turn  eclipsed  by  showy  hotels,  for  fortune  has  willed  that 
Pau  should  become  a  focus  of  fashion,  and  be  yearly  crowded  with 
representatives  of  the  world  of  fashion  from  every  capital  in 
Europe.  Carcassonne,  no  doubt,  was  a  fashionable  place  in  the 
days  when  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Gothic  kingdom  in  Gaul. 
Though  it  has  suffered  much  since  those  days,  it  has  seen  little  of 
change  or  innovation  since  the  reign  of  St.  Louis.  As  it  was 
then  it  stands  now,  a  well-preserved  specimen  of  the  fortified  city 
of  feudalism.  Its  history  ends  where  that  of  most  other  places 
begins.  After  it  had  been  made  capable  of  enduring  the  longest 
siege,  it  never  was  called  on  to  endure  a  siege  again.  The  in- 
vention of  cannon  put  such  defences  out  of  fashion,  and  in  most 
places  they  have  gradually  been  pulled  down  to  make  way  for  the 
buildings  of  the  new  towns  that  sprang  up  on  the  top  of  them. 
At  Carcassonne  the  new  town  has  been  built  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  the  inhabitants  of  the  houses  that  crowded 
round  the  walls  having  been  all  turned  out  at  a  very  early 
period,  and  never  again  allowed  to  rebuild  these  suburbs.  In 
no  other  place  is  the  difference  between  the  old  and  the  new 
town  so  strongly  marked  as  in  Carcassonne.  The  "  Bourg  Neuf  " 
differs  in  nothing  from  the  general  run  of  French  provincial  towns 
except  in  being  better  laid  out  and  more  regularly  built.  Historic 
visions  that  are  called  up  by  the  sight  of  the  massive  walls  and  towers 
of  the  old  town  as  seen  from  the  railway  are  rudely  shattered  by 
hearing  the  name  shouted  out  in  the  harsh  voice  of  a  railway 
official ;  and  the  unromantic  necessity  of  looking  after  the  safety  of 
the  impedimenta,  which  takes  the  edge  off  the  keen  enjoyment  of 
travelling,  effectually  exorcises  the  romantic  emotions  which  the 
first  arrival  in  a  place  so  wreathed  about  with  memories  of 
vanished  races  and  forgotten  sects  must  surely  awaken  even  in 
the  least  imaginative  mind.  Feeling,  as  one  must,  that  in  a  town 
so  ancient  the  traveller  has  no  right  to  expect  any  vehicle  of  less 
primitive  construction  than  a  biga  or  an  ox-cart,  it  is  quite  an 
agreeable  surprise  to  find  oneself  jolting  over  the  cobble  stones  in 
an  omnibus  to  the  hostel  which  has  chosen  the  Baptist  for  its 
patron  and  its  sign.  It  is  wonderful  what  a  favourite  this,  the 
most  austere  saint  of  the  New  Testament,  is  with  French  inn- 
keepers, though  surely  his  simple  and  abstemious  habits  must  have 
made  him  but  a  poor  customer  to  those  of  their  trade.  Here,  happily, 
when  dinner  in  due  time  is  served,  the  board  is  spread  with 
other  meats  than  the  locusts  and  wild  honey  which  the  sign  seems 
to  promise.  The  guests  are  a  crowd  of  hungry  "commis- 
voyageurs,"  who  convey  their  fish  to  their  mouths  with  their 
fingers,  and  everything  else  with  the  blades  of  their  knives,  and 
who,  in  the  intervals  of  feeding,  rest  on  their  toothpicks,  so  to 
speak,  and  stare  at  the  strangers.  The  presence  of  so  many  com- 
mercial travellers  suggests  some  amount  of  business  to  be  done 
in  the  new  town,  which  is  a  flourishing  place  with  some 
manufactories.  There  is  little  in  it  to  interest  a  stranger.  The 
two  churches — one  of  which  is  now  the  cathedral — are  thirteenth 
or  fourteenth-century  buildings. 

The  city  is  completely  separated  from  the  town.  To  reach  it 
the  river  must  be  crossed  and  the  steep  slope  toiled  up,  and 
there  is  no  line  of  streets  to  connect  them  such  as  one  meets 
with  in  most  old  places  that  have  gone  on  growing.  Ihe 
Carcassonne  of  history,  the  city,  holds  itself  quite  aloof  from 
its  nearer  neighbours.  It  crowns  the  top  of  a  long  low  hill 
on  the  other  "side  of  the  river  Aude,  which  flows  round  its 
base  and  contributes  to  the  natural  strength  of  the  position.  No 
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site  could  have  been  better  chosen  for  a  frontier  fortress.  The 
plateau  on  which  it  stands  rises  just  at  an  angle  where  the  Aude, 
flowing  from  the  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees,  turns  its  course  eastward. 
It  thus  commands  the  natural  route  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
ocean,  and  the  entrance  of  the  defiles  which  lead  towards  Spain. 
However,  the  Romans  who  first  founded  the  city  made  Narbonne 
the  capital  of  their  province,  and  seem  never  to  have  considered 
Carcassonne  as  more  than  a  fort.  But  the  Visigoths  under- 
stood the  strength  of  its  position  and  made  it  the  centre  of 
their  territory  in  the  Narbonnaise,  preferring  it  to  Narbonne, 
which,  lying  in  a  flat  country,  was  naturally  much  more  difficult 
to  defend.  They  built  fortifications  on  a  larger  scale,  and  the 
remains  of  these  can  still  be  traced  at  the  base  of  five  of  the 
towers.  The  materials  they  used  were  square-cut  stones,  inter- 
spersed with  layers  of  brick,  in  all  respects  like  the  Roman  work, 
the  only  marked  difference  being  the  greater  thickness  of  the  layers 
of  mortar.  The  facing  of  the  walls  is  not  vertical,  but  retreats 
towards  the  base.  The  Gothic  Carcassonne,  however,  differed  little 
from  the  buildings  of  the  latter  days  of  the  Empire  in  Italy  and 
Gaul.  On  the  Gothic  foundations  fortifications  have  been  built 
successively  in  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries.  To 
understand  the  construction  of  the  city,  a  glance  must  be  taken  at 
its  history.  It  was  the  last  stronghold  of  the  Goths  in  Septimania. 
Clovis  laid  siege  to  it  in  vain,  and  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege. 
The  Goths  and  Franks  after  this  came  to  an  agreement,  and  the 
Goths  went  on  peaceably  till  the  spread  of  the  Saracen  power 
again  threatened  their  extinction.  They  held  out  for  seven  years 
alter  Moussa  had  conquered  the  Goths  of  Spain.  Then  they  in 
their  turn  were  obliged  to  yield.  From  this  time  till  the  end  of 
the  eleventh  century  Carcassonne  finds  no  place  in  history ;  so 
we  may  conclude  that  it  was  at  peace,  and  probably  growing 
in  prosperity,  as  we  then  find  the  citizens  rebelling  against 
their  seigneur.  Urban  II.  came  to  the  city  to  make  peace 
between  them.  Bernard  Aton,  the  Viscount,  with  the  help  of  the 
Count  of  Toulouse,  got  the  better  of  his  rebellious  vassals,  and 
they  were  forced  to  submit.  The  goods  of  the  ringleaders  were 
confiscated  and  given  to  the  few  who  had  remained  faithful,  and 
the  towers  and  houses  of  the  city  were  given  to  the  latter  on  con- 
dition that  they  should  keep  watch  and  ward  on  the  walls  for  four 
and  eight  months  alternately.  It  was  either  under  the  Viscount 
Bernard  or  one  of  his  immediate  successors  that  the  walls  of  the 
Visigoths  were  repaired,  and  that  the  castle  was  built.  The  addi- 
tions of  this  period  are  easily  recognizable,  as  they  are  all  faced 
with  yellowish  sandstone  roughly  cut  in  a  square  form. 

These  defences  prepared  the  city  for  the  troublous  days  when, 
in  the  next  century,  pretended  zeal  lor  religion  plunged  Languedoc 
into  the  war  and  bloodshed  of  the  so-called  crusade  against  the 
Albigenses.  The  Viscount  Raymond  Roger  cast  in  his  lot  with 
the  Count  of  Toulouse.  It  brought  ruin  to  his  two  cities  Beziers 
and  Carcassonne.  Fresh  from  the  smoking  ruins  of  Beziers,  where 
the  cry  for  mercy  had  been  met  by  the  ruthless  command  "  Kill 
all !  kill  all !  "  Montfort  marched  at  the  head  of  his  army,  inflamed 
by  slaughter,  to  the  city  of  Carcassonne.  It  was  the  month  of 
August,  and  in  spite  of  the  strength  of  the  position  and  the  de- 
fences, the  besieged  were  forced  by  want  of  water  to  give  in  at 
the  end  of  a  fortnight.  The  Viscount,  in  violation  of  the  terms 
of  surrender,  was  kept  a  prisoner  in  one  of  the  towers,  where  he 
died  in  the  following  November.  His  lands  were  seized  by  the 
Crown,  and  henceforth  Carcassonne  was  to  be  reckoned  part  of 
the  royal  domain,  and  a  keeper  for  the  Crown  was  appointed. 
But  Raymond  Roger  had  left  a  son,  Raymond  of  Trincavel,  who 
was  not  inclined  to  submit  to  the  loss  of  his  heritage  without 
striking  a  blow  for  it  first.  At  two  years  old  he  had  been  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Count  of  Foix  for  his  up-bringing.  But  when 
thirty  years  had  passed  he  suddenly  appeared  with  an  army  raised 
in  Aragon  and  Catalonia,  and  after  making  himself  master  of 
Limoux  and  some  other  towns,  presented  himself  before  the  walls 
of  Carcassonne  on  September  the  17th,  1240.  The  besiegers  took 
possession  of  the  faubourg  on  the  west  side,  lying  between  the 
walls  and  the  river,  and  thus  were  masters  of  the  stone  bridge  over 
the  Aude,  by  which  the  succours  which  were  looked  for  from  the 
north-west  must  cross  the  river  to  get  into  the  city.  The  strength 
of  the  attack  was  thus  concentrated  on  the  gate  that  is  now  called 
the  Porte  de  l'Aude  and  the  chateau.  The  besiegers  set  to  work 
with  great  vigour;  however,  all  their  attacks  were  readily  met  by 
the  besieged.  No  sooner  was  a  mangonel  set  up  than  an  engine 
raised  on  the  walls  battered  it  down ;  every  mine  was  met  by  a 
countermine,  and  though  they  succeeded  in  making  breaches,  the 
besieged  fortified  themselves  'behind  them.  So  at  last  Raymond, 
fearing  every  moment  to  see  the  royal  troops  come  down  upon  him, 
tried  to  carry  the  walls  by  assault.  His  men  were  repulsed  with  such 
losses  that  he  saw  himself  obliged  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  days  to 
raise  the  siege  and  retreat.  The  inhabitants  of  the  faubourg  011  the 
south-eastern  side  had,  in  spite  of  their  protestations  of  fidelity  to 
the  king,  assisted  the  besiegers,  and  they  were  in  consequence  all 
driven  into  exile.  The  King,  St.  Louis,  at  once  began  great  works 
for  strengthening  the  fortifications.  He  enlarged  the  circuit  of 
the  wall  thirty  metres,  so  as  to  enclose  within  it  the  two  points  at 
which  Raymond  had  centred  his  attack.  Resolved  as  he  was  to 
make  of  Carcassonne  an  invincible  bulwark  of  the  royal  territory 
both  against  the  Spaniards  and  the  heretically-inclined  nobles  o"f 
the  South,  he  refused  to  let  the  inhabitants  of  the  faubourg  return; 
and  it  was  only  after  seven  years  of  exile,  through  the  mediation 
of  the  Bishop  Radulphe,  that  they  were  allowed  to  establish  them- 
selves on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  where  they  founded  the 
Bourg  Neuf ;  and  as  the  ground  on  which  it  stood  belonged  to  the 


bishopric,  the  King  gave  him  in  exchange  the  half  of  the  town  of 
Villalier.  In  addition  to  building  a  new  outer  wall  Louis  built 
the  great  circular  tower  called  the  Barbican,  connecting  it  with 
the  chateau  by  a  passage  protected  by  strong  fortified  walls. 
Philip  the  Bold  carried  out  these  works,  as  he  saw  the  value  of 
the  city  as  a  central  point  from  which  to  work  out  his  schemes 
against  the  King  of  Aragon,  and  as  a  sure  retreat  in  case  of  re- 
verses. He  built  the  Narbonne  gate  and  carried  out  the  restora- 
tions and  additions  that  St.  Louis  had  begun  on  the  chateau. 

Besides  the  principal  gates  there  were  numerous  posterns  to 
facilitate  communication  between  the  two  walls,  and  so  to  secure  to 
the  garrison,  in  case  of  being  dislodged  from  the  outer  wall,  the 
means  of  beating  a  speedy  retreat  to  the  inner  one.  Each  gate  was 
a  citadel  in  itself,  and  capable  of  being  defended  even  if  the  neigh- 
bouring towers  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  great 
eastern  entrance,  the  Porte  Narbonnaise,  may  be  taken  as  a  type 
of  what  each  gate  was  intended  to  be.  The  two  great  towers 
which  flank  the  doorway  are  built  with  projections  in  front,  so  as 
to  present  a  double  thickness  of  masonry  to  resist  the  shock  of 
battering  rams  or  mines.  A  great  chain  first  barred  the  way ; 
within  that  was  a  portcullis  and  then  a  thick  door ;  and  behind 
that  a  second  portcullis,  while  the  wall  on  either  side  of  the 
passage  between  them  was  pierced  with  loopholes  through  which 
archers  posted  within  could  shoot  at  the  assailants,  even  after  they 
had  forced  their  way  within  the  first  gate.  The  towers  are  three 
stories  high,  the  ground  floor  has  a  vaulted  stone  roof  as  well  as 
the  cellars  excavated  beneath  it,  and  with  which  it  communicates 
by  foifr  staircases,  two  only  of  which  go  up  to  the  higher 
stories.  The  first  floor  is  lighted  by  arched  windows  on  the 
inner  wall,  but  only  the  upper  part  of  these  was  filled  with 
glass ;  the  lower  was  closed  with  wooden  shutters,  and  they 
were  likewise  protected  by  strong  iron  bars.  These  towers  do  not 
interrupt  the  passage-way  round  the  top  of  the  ramparts  which 
passes  round  them  on  the  town  side,  though  it  can  only  be  got  at 
by  one  of  the  inner  staircases.  But  this  is  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule  of  the  construction,  for  in  general  each  tower  inter- 
rupts the  passage,  and  is  a  separate  retreat  capable  of  standing  an 
independent  siege  on  its  own  account.  Thus,  if  the  enemy  got 
possession  of  a  section  of  wall  they  were  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the 
towers  on  either  side  of  it,  and  in  an  instant  the  communication 
between  the  wall  and  the  towers  could  be  cut  off.  The  spaces 
between  the  towers  are  irregular,  being  exactly  proportioned  to 
the  length  of  the  bow-shot  at  the  time  when  they  were  built. 
Thus  the  towers  raised  on  the  Visigoths'  foundations  are  much 
closer  together  than  those  raised  at  a  later  date.  There  are  fifty- 
four  towers  in  all,  reckoning  those  on  the  outer  and  inner  wall  and 
those  of  the  chateau  together.  Each  of  these  required  at  least  a 
score  of  men  for  its  defence.  It  has  been  calculated  that,  allowing 
for  the  additional  number  required  to  protect  the  gates  and  the 
chateau,  and  reckoning  a  captain  for  each  tower,  the  full  comple- 
ment of  the  garrison  could  not  be  less  than  1 ,400  men,  which  gives 
an  average  of  a  man  a  metre  to  the  circuit  of  the  outer  wall. 
It  was  to  guard  against  surprises  that  the  engineers  of  these 
times  turned  all  their  skill.  Even  if  the  walls  were  scaled 
an  adroit  garrison  could  defend  themselves  in  the  towers,  and  hold 
out  till  the  last  of  these  was  taken.  Thus  it  was  in  its  capa- 
bilities for  hand-to-hand  defence  that  the  great  art  of  fortification 
lay  from  the  eleventh  to  the  fifteenth  centuries.  It  is  only  by 
a  careful  study  of  the  details  that  one  can  understand  the  accounts 
which  we  read  of  attack  and  defence  on  so  prolonged  a  scale 
that  they  seem  to  us  exaggerated.  With  such  weil-contrived 
means  of  defence,  where  every  possible  contingency  must  have 
been  foreseen  and  provided  for,  one  can  well  understand  how 
before  the  invention  of  powder  a  well-provisioned  and  spirited 
garrison  might  out-last  a  siege  of  almost  any  length.  The  walls  of 
Carcassonne  are  well  worthy  of  careful  study  by  all  who  wish  to 
understand  the  military  system  of  the  middle  ages. 

The  Gothic  apse  and  fortified  facade  of  the  church  of  St.  Nazaire 
which  was  formerly  the  cathedral,  towering  above  the  walls,  are 
among  the  most  striking  points  in  the  general  view  of  the  city. 
The  nave  is  Romanesque,  dating  from  the  end  of  the  eleventh  or 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  Twelve  massive  columns, 
placed  in  two  rows,  divide  the  nave  from  the  aisles.  Of  these,  four 
are  circular,  and  the  rest  square,  with  small  columns  attached  to 
them.  The  capitals  are  all  different.  They  are  more  quaint  than 
beautiful,  and  are  generally  carved  in  imitation  of  foliage 
with  the  exception  of  one,  where  an  attempt  is  made 
to  represent  birds.  A  door  with  a  rounded  arch  opens  on 
the  north  side.  The  west  front  was  close  to  the  old  wall 
and  was  fortified  and  looked  upon  as  part  of  the  defence  of  the 
ramparts.  The  ornaments  of  this  side  door  are  of  a  later  period 
than  the  nave.  It  may  be  of  the  same  date  a?  the  vaulted  roof 
for  in  the  time  of  Urban  II.  the  roof  was  only  of  wood.  The  west 
front  has  now  been  restored,  battlements  and  all,  to  as  near  as  can 
be  guessed  its  original  form.  It  has  been  supposed  that  this, 
the  primitive  church,  was  in  the  form  of  a  basilica  and  ended  with 
an  ap3e  where  the  transept  has  been  joined  on  at  a  later  date.  The 
transept  and  apse,  which  form  the  new  part  of  the  church,  were 
built  during  the  episcopate  of  Pierre  de  Roquefort,  who  held  the 
see  from  1300  to  1320.  He  seems  to  have  striven  to  make  up  for 
the  small  size  of  his  cathedral  by  lavishness  of  ornament.  The 
King  of  France  had  made  a  donation  to  St.  Nazaire  in  1269,  and 
very  probably  it  was  used  for  building  the  new  choir.  The  con- 
trast between  the  Romanesque  and  Gothic  parts  of  the  church 
j  is  very  marked.  Along  the  eastern  wall  of  the  transept  tall, 
I  slender,  isolated  shafts  rise  to  the  spring  of  the  arches,  but  they  are 
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far  too  fragile  to  be  any  real  support  and  only  serve  for  ornament. 
The  contrast  between  their  graceful  elegance  and  the  thick- 
set,  massive  and   serviceable,  though  stunted,  pillars  of  the 
nave  is  very  striking.     Thus  the  nave  is  only  dimly  lighted 
by  small  apertures  in  the  outer  walls  of  the  aisles,  so  that  it 
appears  all  wall  and  no  window  ;  but  what  strikes  one  most 
about  the  new  part  is  that  it  is  all  window  and  no  wall.  The 
transept  and  apse  are  like  a  lantern.    The  long,  narrow  windows 
are  placed  so  near  and  divided  by  such  narrow  spaces  of  masonry 
that  they  seem  all  lights.    There  is  a  rose-window  at  each  end  of 
the  transept,  the  tracery  of  which  is  a  blending  of  the  trefoil  and 
quatrefoil  patterns.    The  glass  of  the  windows,  though  brilliant 
in  colour,  is  generally  poor  in  design.    On  the  outside  wall  of  the 
apse  there  is  a  row  of  corbels  in  the  form  of  female  heads,  which 
is  worthy  of  notice  as  being  a  form  which,  though  common  in 
Romanesque,  is  rare  in  Gothic  architecture.    Two  interesting 
tombs  preserve  the  memory  of  the  Bishops  Kadulphe  and  Pierre 
de  Roquefort.    The  first  is  contained  in  a  chapel,  which  seems  to 
have  been  built  after  the  death  of  the  prelate  in  1266.  The  floor  of 
this  chapel  is  about  two  inches  below  that  of  the  church,  and  when 
the  new  buildings  were  added  the  lower  part  of  the  chapel  was 
filled  up  so  as  to  bring  it  to  the  same  level.    This  has  preserved 
the  monument  which,  now  that  the  chapel  has  been  cleared  out, 
is  seen  just  as  it  was  when  first  placed  there.    It  is  composed  of  a 
figure  of  the  bishop  on  a  sarcophagus,  on  which  are  represented  the 
canons  of  the  church  in  their  vestments.    Pierre  de  Roquefort,  the 
builder  of  the  choir,  died  in  1320  ;  his  tomb  is  placed  in  a  chapel  on 
the  north  side  of  the  sanctuary.    An  inscribed  slab  in  the  transept 
is  shown  as  having  been  part  of  the  tomb  of  Simon  de  Montfort. 
This,  however,  is  not  genuine,  as  Simon  was  buried  in  the  Abbey 
of  Hautes-Bruyeres,  near  Montfort  l'Amaury,  and  the  inscription 
is  a  clumsy  forgery.    But  there  is  a  fragment  of  a  bas-relief  in 
the  wall  of  the  chapel  to  the  right  of  the  sanctuary  that  is  very 
curious,  and  has  been  the  subject  of  much  speculation.    It  repre- 
sents the  siege  of  a  strongly  fortified  town  with  an  outer  and  an 
inner  wall,  much  in  the  same  style  as  the  defences  of  Carcassonne. 
The  assailants  are  trying  to  force  the  walls,  and  the  besieged  are 
defending  themselves  by  hurling  projectiles  at  them  by  means  of 
a  clumsy  engine  that  seems  to  give  force  to  the  missile,  something 
on  the  same  principle  as  a  sling.    It  has  been  surmised  that  this 
curious  piece  of  sculpture  is  a  rude  attempt  to  represent  the 
death  of  Montfort,  who  was  killed  before  the  walls  of  Toulouse 
by  a  stone  hurled  by  an  engine  of  this  kind,  and  worked  by 
women  on  the  Place  St.  Sernin  in  that  town.    Whether  this 
conjecture   be   correct  or   not,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is 
a  work  of  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
pointed    form  of  the   shields,  the  coats  of  chain-mail  worn 
by  the  figures,  and  the  cross-bow  put  into  the  hands  of  one 
of  them,  all  suit  this  period.     The  cross-bow,  which  was  first 
used  by  the  Genoese  and  Catalans,  and  had  the  honour  of  being 
excommunicated  by  a  Pope  in  1 1 3 1 ,  only  made  its  way  into 
Prance  in  the  thirteenth  century.     The  domestic  buildings  con- 
nected with  the  church,  including  the  bishop's  palace,  have  been 
completely  destroyed,  but  the  foundations  of  the  cloister  of  St. 
Nazaire  which  have  been  discovered,  and  the  one  wall  of  the  cloister 
which  remains,  coincide  with  the  indications  of  the  cloister  and  its 
dependencies  in  old  plans  of  the  city.    This  part  of  the  building 
dates  from  the  time  of  St.  Louis.    "Within  the  precincts  of  the 
cloister  were  staircases  giving  access  to  the  ramparts,  but  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that,  as  the  cloister  was  already  enclosed,  this 
mode  of  communication  was  as  much  shut  out  from  the  towns- 
people as  any  of  the  other  staircases  of  which  the  garrison  kept 
the  command,  and  to  which  they  alone  had  free  access.    Thus,  in 
time  of  siege  the  townspeople  were  held  in  complete  subjection 
by  the  garrison,  and  might  be  kept  as  completely  in  the  dark  as  weie 
the  besiegers  as  to  what  was  taking  place  on  the  walls.    A  small 
church,  dedicated  to  St.  Sernin,  stood  formerly  close  to  the  wall, 
within  the  Narbonnaise  gate,  with  its  apse  in  one  of  the  towers  of 
the  wall ;  but  it  was  pulled  to  pieces  in  the  last  century.  Shape- 
less mounds  of  stones,  mortar,  and  rubbish  are  all  the  remains 
that  are  left  of  the  other  buildings  of  the  ancient  city,  which  is 
now  quite  deserted  except  by  the  inmates  of  some  wretched  hovels 
built  between  the  walls. 


INDIAN  RAILWAYS. 

THE  absence  of  unassisted  private  enterprise  in  the  construc- 
tion of  railways  in  India  is  remarkable.  In  the  last  thirty 
years  about  10,000  miles  of  line  have  been  opened.  More  than 
140  millions  of  capital  have  been  spent,  nearly  the  whole  of  it 
being  borrowed  British  capital.  Something  less  than  four-fifths 
was  raised  and  expended  by  guaranteed  Companies  ;  the  remaining 
fifth  was  borrowed  directly  by  the  State,  with  the  exception  of 
some  4  millions  contributed  from  revenue,  and  was  employed  in 
the  construction  of  State  railways.  But,  as  pointed  out  by  Lord 
Hartington  last  December  to  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, "  any  undertaking  guaranteed  by  the  Government  differs 
very  little  in  character,  tbough  it  may  in  form,  from  an  under- 
taking directly  promoted  by  the  Government  out  of  borrowed 
funds  ;  the  liability  entailed  upon  the  revenue  of  India  is  the 
same,  and  it  is  virtually  only  borrowing  money  under  another 
name."  There  are,  however,  some  important  differences  in  the 
two  systems.  That  of  guarantees  has  proved  by  far  the  more  ex- 
pensive.   The  high  rate  of  interest,  5  per  cent.,  which  it  was  found 


necessary  or  expedient  to  guarantee  in  order  to  attract  capital, 
has  thrown  upon  the  Government  for  many  years  a  heavy  charge. 
The  published  accounts  show  that  at  the  end  of  1880-81  the  net 
outstanding  advances  by  the  Government  on  account  of  interest 
in  excess  of  the  earnings  of  the  guaranteed  railways  amounted 
to  nearly  27^  millions,  and  as  these  advances  carried  no 
interest,  a  considerable  addition  must  be  made  to  this  sum 
to  show  the  actual  charge  on  the  State  resources.  Besides 
advancing  the  deficiency  of  interest  earned,  the  Government 
provided  all  the  land  at  its  own  cost,  and,  owing  to  the' 
adoption  in  the  contracts  with  the  Companies  of  a  fixed  rate 
of  exchange,  further  considerable  loss  has  been  incurred  by 
the  Government.  It  has  so  happened  that  at  first,  when  the 
remittances  were  chiefly  of  capital  from  England  to  India,  the 
fixed  rate  of  exchange  was  below  tie  market  rate — that  is,  the 
rupee  was  overvalued ;  and  latterly,  when  the  remittances  have' 
mostly  been  of  revenue  from  India  to  England,  the  fixed  rate  has 
been  above  the  market  rate,  the  rupee  being  undervalued.  Hence 
the  Government  lost  on  the  remittances  in  both  directions.  The 
ordinary  incentive  to  economy  in  the  working  of  the  railways  was 
greatly  weakened,  owing  to  the  shareholders  being  assured  of  five 
per  cent,  on .  all  the  capital  they  expended,  and  the  guarantee 
was  a  direct  inducement  to  increased  capital  expenditure.  The 
system  is  subject  to  other  inconveniences  in  the  minute  control 
which  the  Government  is  obliged  to  exercise  over  the  expenditure 
of  the  Companies,  leading  to  frequent  conflicts  of  opinion,  not  to 
speak  of  the  trouble  and  correspondence  entailed  by  the  necessity  - 
for  agreement  between  the  controlling  authorities. 

It  was  owing  to  the  expense  and  inconveniences  of  the  guar- 
antee system  that  the  Government  of  India  in  1869  determined 
that  all  new  lines   should  be  constructed   directly  by  State 
agency,  and  commenced  borrowing  for  the  purpose.    But  before 
the  State  railways  were  fairly  completed  and  had  time  to  develop 
a  revenue,  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1879, 
alarmed  at  the  increase  in  the  principal  of  the  public  debt, 
and   without  considering  the  only  question  of  importance — 
namely,  the  net  burden  of  interest  which  the  debt  thus  created 
would  entail — laid  down  restrictions  on  the  borrowing  of  the 
Government  of  India,  confining  it  to  2i  millions  a  year  for 
all  productive  works,  whether  railways  or  irrigation.     Still  a 
great  extension  of  the  railways  was  urgently  demanded  for  the 
due  development  of  Indian  commerce;  and  the  Government  of 
India,  forbidden  to  borrow  sufficient  money,  and  warned  by  past 
experience  against  a  renewal  of  the  guarantee  system,  was  obliged 
to  cast  about  for  other  means  to  get  the  railways  made.  The 
Secretary  of  State  urged  upon  the  Indian  Government  last  year  that, 
'  although  it  was  true  that  up  to  the  present  time  no  Companies 
J  had  been  found  willing  to  undertake  the  construction  of  railways 
without  a  guarantee, when  any  reasonable  prospect  of  success 
;  presents  itself  an  endeavour  should  be  made  to  encourage  the 
raising  of  capital   through   private  agency,  on  the  exclusive 
security  of  the  success  of  the  undertaking."    Major  Baring  cor- 
dially adopted  this  view,  and  in  introducing  his  Budget  last  year 
,  argued  strongly  in  favour  of  it.    He  pointed  out  the  disadvan- 
tages of  such  works  being  undertaken  by  the  State,  and  the 
advantages  of  private  enterprise.    W'ith  regard  to  the  loss  of 
revenue,  he  urged  that,  if  the  profits  of  the  railway  were  left 
"  to  fructify  in  the  pockets  of  the  people,"  they  would  be  better 
employed  than  if  received  by  the  State.     He  was  prepared  to- 
grant  some  concessions,  such  as  the  supply  of  surveys  and  esti- 
mates and  all  necessary  information  by  the  Government,  and 
even  sometimes  the  grnnt  of  land  free  of  cost,  and  possibly  of 
waste  land  in  the  vicinity  of  a  new  line ;  but  he  evidently 
hoped  that  no  guarantee  of  interest  would  be  necessary.  He 
instanced  a  Company  which  was  then  being  formed,  under  the 
auspices  of  Messrs.  Rothschild,  for  the  construction  of  a  railway 
near  Calcutta :  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  he  identified  the 
pockets  of  Messrs.  Rothschild  and  their  friends  with  the  pockets 
of  the  people  of  India.    This  year  Major  Baring  has  told  us  that 
the  original  basis  of  negotiation  failed,  and  that  "  ultimately  it 
was  decided  to  give  a  guarantee  of  4  per  cent,  during  the  period 
of  construction,  which  was  limited  to  five  years."    The  Secretary 
of  State  to  his  instructions  above  quoted  had  added  that,  in  the 
event  of  unguaranteed  capital  not  being  forthcoming,  it  would  be 
desirable  to  consider  whether  there  might  not  be  adopted  a  system, 
of  guarantee  "  so  restricted  in  respect  to  time,  and  to  the  rate  of 
interest  guaranteed,  as  to  give  subscribers  a  real  interest  in  the 
efficient  and  economical  administration  of  the  railway."     It  is 
evident  that  unguaranteed  capital  is  not  forthcoming.    Out  of  a. 
long  list  of  undertakings  which  have  been  proposed  to  the  Govern- 
ment, Major  Baring  was  only  able  to  instance  one — a  line  six; 
1  miles  in  length — in  which  no  aid  was  required  from  the  Government 
I  except  the  grant  of  the  land.    For  some  of  the  smaller  lines  it  is 
;  said  that  the  capital  ottered  is  locally  subscribed ;  but  we  may  be  sure 
[  that  even  in  these  much  of  the  capital  is  not  native  capital,  and 
j  the  profits  will  go  into  the  pockets  of  Englishmen  and  will  be  re- 
mitted to  England.    If  native  capital  were  forthcoming  for  invest- 
ment in  railways,  the  case  for  private  enterprise  would  be  rmicfi 
stronger.    There  would  be  great  political  and  social  advantages  if 
the  natives  of  India  were  directly  interested  in  the  success  and 
maintenance  of  railways  by  the  investment  of  their  money  in 
them.  To  gain  these  advantages  even  a  recurrence  to  the  guarantee 
system  would  have  much  to  recommend  it.    But  the  case  is 
different  when  the  capital  is  foreign,  and  when  the  profits  will  be 
taken  out  of  the  countiy.  The  question,  then,  is  whether  it  is  better 
for  India  that  the  whole  direct  profits  arising  from  the  railways 
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should  leave  the  country,  or  that  only  the  interest  for  which  the 
Government  could  borrow  the  money  for  the  construction  of  the 
railways  should  go,  the  surplus  profits  being  applied  to  the  reliet 
of  the  taxpayer  and  the  improved  administration  of  the  country. 

There  is  a  middle  course,  however,  which  has  been  successfully 
adopted  in  the  case  of  the  East  Indian  Railway,  one  of  the  guar- 
anteed lines  which,  under  the  terms  of  the  contract,  the  Govern- 
ment was  enabled  to  purchase  at  the  beginning  of  18S0.  Al- 
though they  have  purchased  the  line,  the  Government  has  not 
retained  the  working  of  it  in  its  own  hands.  A  new  contract  has 
been  made  by  which  the  Company  has  provided  a  working 
.  capital  of  one-fifth  of  the  value  of  the  line.  On  this  a  guarantee 
of  4  per  cent,  has  been  given  by  the  Government.  After  paying 
this  guaranteed  interest,  as  well  as  the  interest  on  the  debentures 
of  the  old  Company,  and  the  annuity  which  will  in  74  years  re- 
deem the  remaining  four-fifths  of  the  purchase-money,  the  surplus 
profits  are  divided  between  the  Company  and  the  Government,  in 
the  proportion  of  one-fifth  and  four-fifths  to  each  respectively. 
Major  Baring  tells  us  that  under  this  arrangement  it  is  estimated 
that  the  line  will  have  yielded  by  the  end  of  1SS2-83— that  is,  in 
3^  years— a  net  profit  to  the  Government  of  4,133,000/.,  or  an 
average  of  1,272,000/.  per  annum.  At  the  same  time  it.  is  believed 
that  the  Company  are  now  earning  nearly  7  per  cent,  on  their  work- 
ing capital.  The  adoption  of  a  similar  principle  for  other  lines  would 
combine  the  advantages  of  a  lar^e  field  for  the  employment  of  private 
enterprise  and  the  retention  by  the  State  of  a  fair  share  of  the 
profits.  By  what  seems  an  inexcusable  bluuder,  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  when  Secretary  of  State  in  1S70,  deferred  his  power  of 
purchase  of  three  important  guaranteed  railways  for  the  next 
twenty-five  years.  It  is  estimated  that  this  bluuder  involved  a 
I033  of  several  millions  sterling  to  the  Government  of  India.  It 
seems  impossible  that  such  a  mistake  should  be  repeated. 

"We  have  spoken  of  the  restrictions  placed  on  the  Government  of 
India  in  respect  of  their  borrowing  for  productive  works.  Such 
restrictions,  instead  of  being  arbitrarily  imposed  on  the  capital  to 
be  borrowed,  should  have  reference  solely  to  the  interest  charge 
which  the  borrowing  will  entail.  So  long  as  this  charge  is  within 
that  which  can  fairly  be  borne  b}'  the  revenue,  it  is  a  matter  of 
slight  importance  how  great  the  capital  debt  may  be.  If  the 
profits  of  the  works  cover  the  interest,  the  operation  is  equivalent 
to  borrowing  money  without  interest,  and  presenting  the  country 
not  only  with  works  which  must  produce  enormous  indirect 
benefits,  but  with  any  surplus  profits  which  may  accrue  in  excess 
of  the  interest  and  working  charges.  If  we  are  to  trust  to 
private  enterprise  alone  for  the  development  of  railways  in  India, 
and  even  if  a  limited  guarantee  of  interest  be  conceded,  it  is 
certain  that  only  those  lines  will  be  constructed  which  are  likely 
to  be  directly  profitable.  The  country,  however,  requires  many 
lines  which  cannot,  at  any  rate  for  some  time,  be  estimated  to 
yield  a  sufficient  direct  profit  to  attract  private  enterprise.  These 
the  Government  will  have  to  construct,  or  they  will  not  be  con- 
structed at  all.  Thus  the  paying  lines  will  yield  their  profits  to 
foreigners,  while  the  non-paying  lines  will  throw  their  losses 
on  the  Indian  taxpayer.  Hitherto  it  ha3  been  by  setting  the 
losses  of  some  lines  against  the  profits  of  others  that  the  present 
position  ha3  been  arrived  at,  in  which  it  is  estimated  that  the 
whole  of  the  railways  will  have  yielded  to  the  Government  in 
1881-82  a  net  revenue  of  723,000/.  It  is  only  by  continuing  to 
retain  an  interest  in  the  profitable  lines,  as  well  as  the  unprofitable, 
that  the  Government  cau  avoid  financial  loss,  while  the  country  is 
properly  provided  with  railways;  and  this  cannot  be  if  private 
enterprise  is  to  have  its  pick  of  the  undertakings. 


AX  AMERICAN  IN  ENGLAND  FORTY  YEARS  AGO. 

A DESCRIPTION  of  English  life  in  town  and  country,  written 
forty  years  ago  by  a  cultivated  American  gentleman  who 
was  an  honoured  guest  in  England,  has  in  these  days  a  con- 
siderable interest,  which  is  perhaps  increased  by  the  fact  stated 
in  the  preface  to  Henry  Colman's  European  Life  and  Manners, 
published  in  1849,  that  the  Letters  of  which  the  book  is 
made  up  were  not  originally  intended  for  publication.  In 
the  same  preface  the  author  exhibited  a  right  feeling  which 
it  could  be  wished  were  more  common  amongst  authors  nowa- 
days. "  The  greatest  difficulty,"  he  wrote,  "  in  the  publica- 
tion o[  these  Letters  has  been  that  they  might  be  deemed  too 
personal ;  and  my  anxiety  has  been  lest  they  should  be  thought 
to  approach  a  violation  of  private  confidence.  I  know  few  things 
that  could  give  me  more  pain  than  to  be  justly  obnoxious  to  such 
a  charge.  I  hope  it  will  not  in  any  degree  be  found  so."  In 
accordance  with  this  feeling  the  author  at  first  resolved  not  to 
publish  a  single  name,  but  he  found  this  an  idle  attempt,  as  "  indi- 
viduals would  be  traced  by  circumstances  as  certainly  as  if  dis- 
tinctly announced.''  He  goes  on,  however,  to  say,  "I  have 
reported  no  conversations,  and  passed  no  free  opinions,  upon  any 
persons  or  characters  except  public  characters,  and  upon  these 
only  in  their  public  relations  and  acts ;  and  though  in  speaking  of 
private  individuals  I  have  spoken  in  the  language  of  respect  or 
praise,  I  can  only  say  that  the  terms  are  most  general ;  I  had 
constantly  to  restrain  the  grateful  utterance  of  my  convictions, 
and  it  is  not  a  tithe  of  the  eulogy  which  I  might  have  honestly 
pronounced.''  Further,  Mr.  Colmau  was  careful  to  state  that  all 
the  particulars  published  as  to  the  style  of  living  in  the  houses  at 
which  he  was  a  guest  had  been  placed  in  his  hands  "  with  a  full 


and  expressed  liberty  to  use  them  as  I  pleased.  ...  I  know  my 
English  friends  will  smile  at  the  simplicity  with  which  I  have 
detailed  some  small  matters  ;  but  they  must  live  in  a  condition 
and  organization  of  society  totally  different  from  their  own  in 
;  order  to  understand  the  interest  which  is  taken  on  this  side  of  the 
j  water  in  these  minute  details." 

As  to  Mr.  Colman's  more  general  views,  and  especially  as  to 
I  his  first  impressions  of  London,  people  who  are  compelled  or  who 
choose  to  stay  in  town  at  this  time  of  year  may  get  some  gratifi- 
cation from  being  reminded  by  the  American  traveller  of  the 
magnificent  nature  of  their  abiding-place.  Having  described  some 
of  the  narrow  City  streets,  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  London's  "  broad 
and  magnificent  passages,  of  a  width  a  third  greater  than  Broadway 
in  New  York  in  its  widest  parts,  running  for  miles  with  stores  and 
i  shops  of  almost  unimaginable  splendour,  and  in  their  richness  and 
magnificence  realizing  the  brightest  fictions  of  poetry."  As  to  the 
I  extent  of  London,  the  author  found  it  impossible  to  communicate 
any  idea  of  it  to  those  who  had  not  seen  it  for  themselves.  He 
had  gone  eighteen  miles,  from  Brentford  to  Stratford,  through  an 
uninterrupted  succession  of  thickly-planted  houses.  He  had 
walked  until  he  had  to  sit  down  on  a  doorstep  out  of  pure 
weariness,  and  yet  had  not  got  at  all  out  of  the  moving  tide  of 
population.  He  rode  on  the  driver's  seat  on  omnibuses,  and 
was  astonished  at  the  constant  succession  of  squares,  parks,  ter- 
races, and  long  lines  of  single  houses  for  miles,  and  continuous 
blocks  and  single  palaces  in  the  very  heart  of  London,  occupying 
acres  of  ground.  This,  he  added,  was  the  impression  produced, 
without  taking  into  accouut  the  large  parks, 

which  for  their  trees,  their  verdure,  their  neatness,  their  embellishments, 
their  hikes  and  cascades,  their  waters  swarming  with  hsh,  and  covered  with 
a  great  variety  of  water-fowl  which  they  have  been  able  to  domesticate, 
ami  their  grazing  flocks  of  sheep  and  cattle,  and  their  national  monuments, 
and  the  multitudes  of  well-dressed  pedestrians,  and  of  elegantly-mounted 
horsemen  and  horsewomen,  and  of  carriages  and  equipages  as  splendid  as 
gold  and  silver  cm  make  ihem,  are  beautiful  beyond  even  my  most 
romantic  dreams.    I  do  not  exaggerate  ;  I  cannot  go  beyond  the  reality. 

The  same  impression  is  more  than  once  repeated  in  different 
words,  the  inference  of  course  being  that  the  writer  was  in 
correspondence  with  several  friends,  and  preferred  to  leave  the 
Letters  as  they  were  rather  than  go  to  work  to  make  a  set  book  of 
them — a  preference  which  is  perhaps  justified  by  the  air  of 
spontaneousness  thus  retained.  One  point,  as  in  contrast  to  the 
magnificence  above  referred  to,  he  touches  upon  in  a  passage 
which  speaks  of  "  the  most  melancholy  sight  in  London  and 
Liverpool,"  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  if  Mr.  Colman  could  return 
to  London  now  he  would  find  that  but  little  had  been  done 
towards  removing  this  disgrace  to  certain  of  our  streets  at  night- 
time.   In  a  passage  following  not  long  after  this,  he  writes: — 

Tell    I  have  little  chance  of  obtaining  for  her  a  King  Charles 

poodle.    The  lady  of    ,  who  had  a  well-educated  one,  told  me 

the  price  was  thirty  guineas  ;  and  it  had  no  doubt  been  stolen  from  her,  a 
very  common  trick,  by  the  man  who  sold  it  to  her,  and  she  had  to  pay  him 
tight  guineas  more  for  finding  it. 

Before  leaving  London  to  pay  some  visits  at  great  houses,  the 
writer  described  how  he  was  struck  by  "  the  neatness  of  the  better 
class  of  women,"  most  of  whom  wore  white  cotton  stockings 
"  without  those  dirty  pantalets  which  you  see  hobbling  about  the 
ancles  of  our  women  " ;  while  they  had  too  much  good  sense  to  let 
their  clothes  draggle  in  the  mud  under  an  affected  modesty.  "I 
wish  our  ladies  at  home  could  take  some  lessons  from  them." 
Another  thing  he  admired  was  their  wearing,  when  walking,  pattens 
or  thick-soled  shoes  as  thick  as  cork  shoes,  or  else  goloshes.  "  India- 
rubbers  are  not  seen."  What  is  the  difference  between  goloshes 
and  India-rubbers?    He  was  further  pleased  at  finding  that 

they  seldom  wear  false  curls  ;  but  women  whose  hair  is  grey  wear  it  grev, 
and  seem  to  take  as  much  pains  with,  and  as  much  pride  in  their  silver 
locks  as  the  younger  ones  do  in  their  auburn  tresses.  .  .  Manners  are 
certainly  much  more  a  study  than  with  us ;  and  upon  the  whole  make 
society  much  more  agreeable  ;  for  they  are  not  put  on  for  the  occasion,  but 
grow  up  with  them  as  matter  of  course.  Everything  in  society  proceeds 
much  more  quietly  than  with  us. 

Of  the  country  houses  to  which  he  was  invited  Mr.  Colman  had, 
as  he  warned  readers  in  his  preface,  a  good  deal  to  say  as  to 
matters  of  detail,  but  in  one  letter  he  gives  a  kind  of  general  sum- 
mary of  his  experiences,  and  some  of  the  impressions  given  in  this 
may  be  referred  to  : — 

In  a  Scotch  family  you  are  expected  to  shake  hands  on  retiring  with  all 
the  party,  and  on  meeting  in  the  morning.  The  English  are  a  little  more 
reserved,  though,  in  general,  the  master  of  the  house  shakes  hands  witli 
you.  ...  In  the  morning  you  come  down  in  undress,  with  boots, 
trowsers  of  any  colour,  frock-coat,  &c.  At  dinner  you  are  always  ex- 
pected to  be  in  full  dress  ;  straight  coat,  black  satin  or  white  waistcoat, 
silk  stockings  and  pumps,  but  not  gloves.  .  .  .  The  gentleman  is  expected 
to  sit  near  the  lady  whom  he  hands  in. 

After  dessert  there 

j  is  put  upon  the  table  a  small  bottle  of  Constantia  wine,  which  is  deemed 
very  precious,  and^ianded  round  in  small  wine  glasses,  or  Noyeau,  or  some 
other  cordial.  ...  No  cigars  or  pipes  are  ever  offered,  and  soon  after  the 
removal  of  the  cloth  the  ladies  retire  to  the  drawing-room,  the  gentlemen 
close  up  at  the  table,  and,  after  sitting  as  long  as  you  please,  you  go  into 
the  drawing-room  to  have  coffee  and  then  tea.  The  wines  at  table  are 
generally  of  the  most  expensive  quality;  port,  sherry,  claret,  seldom 
madeira;  but  I  have  never  heard  any  discussion  about  the  character  of  the 
wine-',  excepting  that  I  have  been  repeatedly  asked  what  wine  we  usually 
drank  iu  America. 

In  a  foot-note  the  writer  states  that  during  his  long  residence  in 
England,  even  in  the  freest  conversation  iu  parties  of  gentlemen, 
^  he  never  heard  an  obscene  story  or  indecent  allusion,  "  nor  even," 
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he  adds,  using  a  vile  mongrel  phrase  which  custom  has  made 
current — "  a  double  entendre."  Shortly  after  the  date  of  this  letter 
Mr.  Oolman  was  fortunate  enough  to  he  present  at  the  Queen's 
visit  to  Cambridge  on  the  occasion  of  the  degree  of  LL.D.  being 
conferred  on  the  Prince  Consort ;  and  in  reference  to  this,  after 
dwelling  on  the  blessing  to  her  subjects  of  the  Queen's  "  exemplary 
and  beautiful  character,-'  he  makes  the  quaint  statement  that 
"This  is  remarkable,  for  some  of  their  mouarchs  have  been  a  dis- 
grace to  human  nature,  and  their  celebrated  Queen  Elizabeth  was 
an  odious  character."  On  a  second  visit  to  Cambridge,  the 
writer  attended  the  University  Sermon,  and  found  the  preaching 
"  almost  the  best  that  I  have  heard  in  England.  It  was  a  highly 
devout,  practical,  and  useful  sermon,  and  written  with  great  ele- 
gance, delivered  in  a  simple,  earnest,  and  unaffected  manner.''  In  the 
afternoon  he  went  to  chapel,  first  at  King's  and  afterwards  to  the 
organ-loft  at  Trinity,  where  there  was  <;  a  very  grand  display. 
The  room  is  not  elegant ;  it  is  a  good  deal  larger  than  King's 
Chapel  in  Boston,  with  seats  running  lengthwise,  and  rising  from 
the  centre  aisle.  The  room  was  lighted  by  about  two  hundred 
wax  candles,  and  the  whole  assembly  below  were  dressed  in  white 
surplices  with  their  black  square  caps  in  their  hands.  ...  I 
have  never  witnessed  a  sight  60  splendid  and  august."  Further 
on  he  states  that  "  no  student  is  allowed  to  go  without  his 
University  dress,  at  any  time,  out  of  his  own  room  " — a  vexation 
which  Cambridge  men  may  be  heartily  glad  to  have  got  rid  of. 

On  his  return  to  London  towards  the  end  of  1843  Mr.  Colman 
found  himself  for  a  time  comparatively  solitary,  and  took  occasion 
to  walk  about  and  investigate  the  condition  of  the  streets  of  all 
kinds,  in  which,  much  to  his  surprise,  he  seldom  saw  a  quarrel. 
He  saw  carnages,  again  and  again,  by  hundreds,  passing  each 
other  in  the  narrowest  passages,  often  hindered  when  they  were 
most  anxious  to  get  on,  and  yet  (this  is  surprising  enough)  he  saw 
no  passion  displayed  and  heard  no  harsh  language  uttered.  He 
had,  he  wrote,  heard  more  profane  swearing  in  one  hour  among 
the  boatmen  on  the  New  York  Canal  than  he  heard  altogether 
during  his  seven  months'  residence  in  England.  At  the  beginning 
of  1844  the  traveller  took  to  going  out  to  evening  parties,  when  he 
observed  that  elderly  ladies  wore  their  gowns  very  low  in  front, 
while  young  ladies  wore  them  rather  high  in  front  but  very  low 
behind.  Short  kid  mittens  or  gloves  were  worn  up  to  the  wrist ; 
then  the  arm  was  bare  to  the  elbow,  with  short  sleeves,  and  a  good 
deal  of  lace  round  the  elbows  and  bosom.  The  gowns  were  worn 
very  long,  with  white  kid  shoes.  Society,  in  its  political  aspects, 
was  in  a  peculiar  condition,  calculated  to  cause  anxiety : — ■ 

It  is  quite  plain  to  me  that  the  Government  is  at  present  maintained 
mainly  by  military  force.  The  disturbances  in  Ireland,  the  divisions  in 
the  Church  in  Scotland,  the  condition  of  the  poor  throughout  the  country, 
the  agitation  on  the  subject  of  the  Corn-laws,  the  movements  of  the  High 
Church  party,  the  Pusey  controversy,  the  hatred  of  the  Established  Church 
not  uncommon  amongst  Dissenters — all  these  things  seemed  to  make  a 
jumble  of  noxious  elements. 

The  reputation  of  America  was  at  a  very  low  ebb,  and  Mr. 
Colman  could  scarcely  go  into  any  company  without  being  obliged 
to  do  battle  for  his  country.  "  The  mere  suggestion  of  repudia- 
tion, which,  I  believe,  has  never  been  contemplated  by  any  but  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  has  done  us  an  immense  injury."  The  tone 
of  the  American  papers  the  writer  found  to  be  in  many  respects 
inexcusable, and  especially  in  their  efforts  to  kindle  a  war  spirit: — 

America  seems  really  to  be  cursed  with  some  selfish,  mean  politicians, 
who,  to  gross  ignorance  and  entire  recklessness  of  moral  principle,  add 
only  views  of  the  most  narrow  and  sordid  character,  and  are  incapable  of 
acting  upon  any  large  and  comprehensive  principles  of  right  and  justice, 
and  of  regarding  witii  a  single  eye  the  great  interests  of  humanity. 

As  to  the  Irish  agitation  it  seemed  portentous  of  destruction  and 
outrage,  but  the  Government  had  no  serious  apprehensions: — 

The  refractory  child  will  cry  itself  to  sleep.  I  have  no  confidence  in  the 
patriotism  of  O'Connell.  With  him  it  seems  a  mere  matter  of  religious 
bigotry  and  personal  emolument.    .    .    .    Nothing  has  surprised  me  more 

than  to  learn  from  one  of  the  late  American  papers  that  Governor  S  

has  recently  made  a  speech  at  one  of  the  repeal  meetings.  What  can  he 
have  to  do  with  Irish  politics  ? 

With  but  slight  changes  beyond  those  of  names  much  of  this 
would  not  seem  out  of  date  nowadays.  Of  the  theatres  Mr. 
Colman  had  little  to  say  except  as  to  the  ballets  at  the  Opera 
House,  which  he  found  got  up  in  a  style  of  surpassing  magnificence 
and  splendour.  "  The  music  is  of  the  most  recherche  description, 
and  the  dancing  as  elastic  and  sylph-like  as  can  be  imagined.  I 
cannot  speak  of  it  with  unqualified  approval.  Within  certain 
limits  it  presents  all  the  charms  of  the  most  wonderful  cultivation 
and  grace  ;  but  beyond  certain  limits,  the  passing  of  which  every 
modest  mind  at  once  recognizes,  it  becomes  offensive  and  im- 
moral." He  went  on,  however,  to  admit  with  his  usual 
fairness  that  every  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  effect  of 
habit  and  established  customs,  and  with  this  admission  we  mav 
for  the  present  take  leave  of  our  ingenuous  and  ingenious  writer." 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

rpiIERE  is  a  good  deal  of  speculation  in  the  City  just  now 
J-  as  to  the  probable  future  course  of  the  money  market.  The 
reserve  of  the  Bank  of  England  is  unsatisfactorily  low  at  the 
beginning  of  the  autumn,  and  it  shows  no  tendency  to  increase 
rapidly.    On  the  contrary,  between  the  end  of  June  and  the 


middle  of  August  it  decreased  nearly  3^  millions,  and  though  since 
the  middle  of  August  there  has  been  a  slight  increase  of  about 
400,000/.,  it  is  in  a  form  that  gives  little  satisfaction.  It  has 
been  brought  about,  in  fact,  by  a  diminution  in  the  note  circulation, 
of  the  Bank,  not  by  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  gold  held.  The 
gold  has  steadily  decreased  for  some  considerable  time  past,  and 
although  the  Bank  rate  has  been  raised  to  4  per  cent.,  the  most 
that  can  be  said  is  that  there  are  signs  of  a  tendency  to  the 
coming  in  of  gold  from  abroad.  Between  now  and  the  middle  of 
November  experience  teaches  us  to  expect  a  decrease  in  the 
reserve  of  i|  or  2  millions,  which  would  bring  it  down  to  9,  or  at 
the  outside  9^  millions — an  amount  that  is  considered  quite  in- 
sufficient, because  it  leaves  no  margin  to  guard  against  accidents. 
Fortunately  there  is  nothing  to  lead  us  to  anticipate  such  a 
panic  as  occurred  on  the  Paris  Bourse  last  January,  nor  is  there 
any  great  inflation  in  the  New  York  stock  markets.  Still  acci- 
dents may  occur  at  any  moment,  in  the  most  unforeseen  way,  and 
the  Bank  of  England  should  always  be  strong  enough  to  meet 
whatever  accidents  may  happen.  In  all  highly  developed  com- 
munities there  is  a  movement  during  the  autumn  of  currency 
from  the  monetary  centres  to  the  provinces,  and  this  movement 
is  strongly  marked  here  at  home,  and  is  very  regular  in  its  recur- 
rence. Beginning  some  time  in  July,  there  is  a  steady  flow  of 
coin  from  London  to  the  country,  which  continues  until  the  middle 
of  November,  when  a  reflux  sets  in.  The  outflow  of  notes  is  less 
regular,  there  being  frequent  fluctuations  in  the  movement ;  but 
still  the  general  tendency  is  that  both  srold  and  notes  flow  out 
from  the  Bank  during  the  autumn,  and  that  the  reserve  falls  to 
its  lowest  point  about  the  middle  of  November.  This  movement 
is  caused  partly  by  the  harvest  requirements — ~hy  what  the 
Americans  call  "the  moving  of  the  crops" — the  cutting  and 
getting  in,  that  is,  of  the  crops  of  all  kinds,  and  the  bringing  them 
to  market ;  and  partly  by  the  selling  off  of  fat  cattle,  and  the  re- 
stocking of  pasture  lands  for  the  coming  winter.  The  movement 
appears  to  be  somewhat  earlier  in  England  than  in  Ireland  or 
Scotland  ;  it  is  somewhat  earlier,  also,  in  Ireland  than  in  Scotland  ; 
and  in  Scotland  it  reaches  its  maximum  about  the  middle  of 
November.  After  that  gold  begins  to  flow  back  from  the  country 
to  London,  and  the  money  market  becomes  easier.  This  year 
the  crops  are  large,  and  if  the  weather  of  September  is  favour- 
able, there  will  be  great  activity  in  all  the  agricultural  districts, 
and  consequently  a  more  than  usual  demand  for  money  to  pay 
the  harvest  labourers.  If,  moreover,  the  harvest  turns  out  well, 
the  farmers  will  be  better  able  than  of  late  to  cultivate  and  re- 
stock their  lands ;  and  to  do  this  they  will  also  require  more 
funds  than  for  the  last  few  years.  And,  lastly,  the  greater  pros- 
perity of  the  farmers  will  give  a  new  impetus  to  trade,  and 
thus  add  to  the  demand  for  currency.  Already  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct improvement  in  trade  generally.  Trade  circulars,  market 
reports,  and  all  the  other  evidences  that  come  before  us,  go  to 
show  that  trade  is  improving.  And  with  trade  improvement 
there  will  be  more  people  employed  at  higher  wages,  and  conse- 
quently more  money  required  to  pay  away  in  wages.  For  all  these 
reasons  it  is  probable  that  the  outffow  of  coin  and  notes  from 
London  to  the  country  will  be  greater  than  usual.  Moreover,  it 
is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  war  in  Egypt  will  require  the  ex- 
port of  a  certain  amount  of  gold  for  the  payment  of  the  troops,  and 
lor  other  necessary  expenses.  The  amount  to  be  exported  will 
not  be  very  large — we  believe  it  is  estimated  at  about  1 50.000/. 
per  month.  But  it  will  tend  to  diminish  the  reserve  of  the  Bank 
of  England;  and,  should  any  accident  occur,  there  will  be  a  drain 
from  the  Bank  of  England  for  other  purposes  which  would  still 
further  allect  the  money  market. 

The  causes  we  have  been  referring  to  have  already  affected  the 
market.  A  couple  of  weeks  ago  the  Bank  of  England  found 
itself  under  the  necessity  of  raising  its  rate  of  discount  to  4  per 
cent.,  and  the  rpfrket  rate  has  fairly  followed  the  Bank  move- 
ment. The  rise  in  the  Bank  rate  has  not  operated  as  was  ex- 
pected, for  it  has  brought  as  yet  little  gold  into  the  Bank  ;  but  it 
has  stopped  the  export  of  gold,  which  was  becoming  serious,  and 
it  has  also  turned  the  foreign  exchanges  more  in  our  favour.  It  is 
!  the  general  opinion  in  the  City  that  the  rise  to  4  per  cent,  will  not 
be  found  sufficient,  and  that  next  month  perhaps  the  Bank  will  be 
under  the  necessity  of  again  advancing  its  rate — possibly  to  5  per 
cent.  There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  this  opinion.  As  we 
have  seen,  the  Bank  reserve  already  is  very  low,  and  it  will  cer- 
tainly be  reduced  considerably  in  the  course  of  the  next  two 
months  ;  while  there  is  no  appearance,  as  yet  at  least,  of  any  large 
accession  of  strength  from  any  quarter.  There  is  one  other  point, 
too,  which  is  deserving  of  some  notice.  It  is  that  the  demands 
of  Italy  for  gold  are  not  yet  quite  satisfied.  It  is  understood, 
indeed,  that  the  Italian  loan  contractors  have  a  discretion  as  to 
the  time  of  supplying  the  gold  which  they  still  have  to  furnish  ; 
and,  if  so,  we  may  be  sure  that  they  will  do  nothing  to  dis- 
turb the  London  market.  Still  the  fact  remains  that  they  have 
yet  to  send  to  Rome  2  or  3  millions,  we  believe ;  and  even 
though  the  sending  of  this  sum  may  be  postponed,  the  knowledge 
that  the  obligation  is  impending  will  have  its  effect  upon  the^ 
market.  But  while  it  seems  certain  that  the  present  value  of 
money  will  be  maintained,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  even  a 
further  rise  in  the  Bank  rate  may  become  necessary,  it  does  not 
seem  at  all  likely  that  money  will  be  dear  during  the  autumn.  In 
the  first  place,  the  rate  of  discount  of  the  Bank  of  England  is 
already  higher  than  the  rate  in  Paris,  which  of  all  European  cities 
is  the  only  one  likely  to  draw  upon  London  for  large  amounts  of 
I  gold.    The  official  Bank  rate  in  Paris  is  only  3J  per  cent.,  olid 
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there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  not  be  raised.  The 
Bank  of  France  now  holds  over  40  millions  sterling  in  gold, 
which  is  not  far  short  of  twice  the  amount  held  by  the  Bank 
of  England,  and  is  more  than  15  millions  sterling-  larger  than  the 
amount  held  by  the  Bank  of  France  itself  twelve  months  ago. 
The  Bank  of  France,  it  is  safe  to  assume,  will  not  need  to 
replenish  its  stock  of  gold  during  the  autumn;  and  it  is  reasonable 
to  believe  that  it  could  afford  to  spare  a  very  considerable  sum 
did  we  really  require  it.  As  usually  happens  after  monetary 
crises,  gold  has  been  accumulating  in  Paris  ever  since  January', 
and,  to  use  the  market  phrase,  money  there  is  a  "  drug " ;  in  other 
words,  capitalists  are  unable  to  obtain  for  their  money  the  interest 
to  which  they  have  lately  been  accustomed.  If,  therefore,  there 
should  be  any  scarcity  of  money  in  London,  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  the  Paris  capitalists  would  transfer  to  this  market  large 
amounts,  and  that  therefore  anything  like  really  dear  money  would 
be  avoided . 

Another  reason  for  doubting  whether  money  will  be  dear  this 
autumn  is  that  there  is  no  probability  of  a  drain  of  gold  to  the 
United  States.  For  the  past  three  autumns  immense  sums  in 
gold  have  been  drawn  by  New  York  from  London,  Paris,  Berlin, 
and  Amsterdam.  Now  the  currency  requirements  of  the  United 
States  seem  to  be  satisfied,  and,  indeed,  New  York  appears  to  be 
in  a  position  to  part  with  some  of  the  gold  it  has  taken  from 
Europe.  It  has  already  sent  considerable  sums  to  Pome,  and 
small  amounts  continue  to  be  sent  thither.  Moreover,  it  would 
seem  that  the  business  community  of  New  York  owes  very  large 
sums  to  the  capitalists  of  London  ;  and  the  Loudon  capitalists,  if 
need  be,  can  compel  their  American  debtors  to  pay  them  in  gold. 
Of  course  the  London  capitalists  will  not  do  so,  unless  it  is  more 
profitable  to  demand  gold  than  to  take  payment  in  any  other  form. 
But,  if  money  were  to  become  scarce  and  dear  in  London,  they 
would  no  doubt  withdraw  gold  from  New  York,  and  would  thus 
put  an  end  to  the  stringency  in  London.  If  they  were  to  take  this 
course,  the  probability  is  that  they  would  cause  a  stringency  in 
New  York  ;  for  in  the  United  States  there  is  a  similar  outllow  of 
coin  and  notes  from  New  York  to  the  interior  to  that 
which  takes  place  every  autumn  with  ourselves  ;  and  the  reserve 
in  New  York  consequently  runs  down  very  low  somewhat  earlier 
than  the  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  England  runs  down  here  at  home. 
With  this  movement  aggravated  by  a  drain  of  gold  to  Europe, 
money  would  become  very  dear  in  New  York.  It  is  not  likely, 
therefore,  that  gold  will  be  withdrawn  from  New  York  unless 
there  is  a  real  necessity  for  it.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
reasonably  certain  that  gold  will  not  be  withdrawn  from  Europe 
for  New  York,  and  therefore  the  scarcity  in  London  will  not  be 
aggravated  as  it  has  been  in  the  past  three  autumns.  It  is  possible 
that  New  York  may  be  able  to  repay,  in  part  at  least,  its  debt  to 
London  by  ordering  gold  to  be  sent  from  either  Paris  or  Berlin. 
It  is  said — we  know  not  whether  truly — that  while  New  York  is 
so  largely  indebted  to  London,  it  has  the  means  of  drawing  upon 
both  Paris  and  Berlin  :  and  in  this  way,  indirectly,  gold  may  be 
sent  from  the  Continent  to  England  and  may  keep  down  the  value 
of  money  here.  For  every  reason,  then,  it  seems  on  the  whole 
likely  that  money  will  not  become  dear  in  London,  although  its 
value  may  rise  somewhat  above  its  present  level. 


YACHTING. 


UP  to  the  time  of  the  Solent  regattas  this  year  there  was  still 
what  maybe  thought  in  these  days  a  respectable  little  racing 
squadron.  Four  first-class  yachts  —  the  Vanduara,  Erycina, 
Samcena,  and  Miranda — contended  in  Bangor  Lough  and  off 
Kingstown  Harbour,  and  if  this  number  be  thought  small  it  must 
be  remembered  that  these  are  the  four  best  vessels  which  the  skill 
of  English  craftsmen  has  hitherto  been  able  to  produce.  After 
the  Kingstown  matches,  the  Vanduara,  which  had  never  during 
the  season  met  with  the  weather  that  best  brings  out  her  rare 
qualities,  retired  to  northern  waters ;  but  the  Lorna,  which  had 
not  gone  to  the  Clyde  or  Dublin  Bay,  joined  the  racing  yachts  in 
Plymouth  Sound.  In  the  Plymouth  matches  the  Samcena  and 
Erycina  were  the  conquerors,  the  latter  winning  the  Queen's  Cup 
which  was  this  year  given  to  the  Royal  Western  Yacht  Club,  and 
thus  gaining  the  remarkable  triumph  of  taking  two  of  these 
trophies  in  her  first  season.  In  the  Solent,  the  racing  began  with 
the  match  which,  owing  to  the  hospitable  arrangement  of  the 
Royal  Yacht  Squadron,  who  stand  alone  amongst  yacht  clubs 
in  always  keeping  a  Queen's  Cup  to  themselves,  is  confined  to 
yachts  that  fly  the  white  ensign.  Usually  the  result  of  this 
regulation  is  to  make  the  race  an  absurd  contest,  only  fit  to 
amuse  the  occupants  of  excursion  steamers;  but  this  year 
some  interest  attached  to  it,  as  amongst  the  estimable  cruisers 
which  slowly  manoeuvred  off  Cowes  a  real  modern  racer 
appeared.  The  Sleuthhound,  which  commonly  has  the  bad  fortune 
to  be  opposed  to  the  one  yacht  which  is  sure  to  beat  her,  came 
down  to  do  battle  with  yachts  which  she  was  almost  sure  to  beat; 
and,  after  sailing  a  very  brilliant  race,  was  an  easy  winner,  headiD^ 
everything  except  the  Waterwitch,  and  having  plenty  of  time  to 
spare  to  her.  On  the  day  following  this  race  the  most  important 
of  the  Squadron  matches,  that  for  schooners  round  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  was  sailed,  and  this  time  there  was  no  small  excitement 
about  it,  as  it  was  thought  that  the  result  of  the  contest  mi.'ht 
show  that  there  was  one  schooner  which  could  beat  that  extra- 


ordinary little  vessel  the  Miranda.  In  1880  this  yacht  was  de- 
feated by  the  W atencitch  in  the  race  round  the  island,  but  she  lost 
a  good  deal  by  the  course  she  took ;  and,  though  the  victory  was 
undoubtedly  a  great  triumph  for  Mr.  Baring's  handsome  schooner, 
it  was  not  thought  to  settle  decisively  the  question  which  was  the 
better  vessel.  This  year  a  more  conclusive  result  was  hoped  for, 
and,  with  a  fine  sailing  breeze,  ought  to  have  been  obtained ;  but, 
funnily  enough,  the  end  of  the  race  left  things  still  uncertain. 
The  Miranda  was  well  within  her  time  of  the  Waterwitch,  and 
was  the  winner ;  but  then  the  Waterwitch  headed  her ;  and  when 
the  Miranda  sails  against  vessels  of  her  own  rig  she  is  usually 
expected  to  come  in  first.  It  was  supposed,  then,  by  some  yachts- 
men that  the  champion  schooner  had  at  last  found,  if  not  a 
conqueror,  at  all  events  a  rival ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  some  of 
those  who  witnessed  the  race  thought  that  the  Mirandas  sails 
were  not  set  as  they  generally  are,  and  that  she  was  not  sailing  in 
her  usual  style.  What  happened  a  few  days  afterwards  showed 
that  they  were  more  in  the  right  than  the  enthusiasts  who  rather 
prematurely  claimed  the  schooner  race  as  having  been  really  a 
victory  for  the  vessel  which  did  not  win,  and  settled  beyond  all 
possibility  of  doubt  the  question  of  superiority  between  the  two 
vessels.  The  last  of  the  Squadron  matches  was  a  race  from 
Cowes  round  the  Shambles  lightship  and  back  for  a  100/.  cup, 
presented  by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  For  this  prize  the  Erycina, 
Waterwitch,  and  Miranda  contended,  and  over  a  course  not  much 
under  ninety  miles  in  length  the  smaller  vessel  beat  the  larger 
one  thoroughly  on  every  point  of  sailing,  and,  covering  the  long 
distance  in  a  remarkably  short  time,  showed  that  she  is  well 
entitled  to  the  position  she  holds,  and  that  it  was  absurd  to 
suppose  the  Waterwitch  her  equal.  While  the  Miranda,  which, 
as  time  is  counted  now,  must  be  considered  an  old  racing 
yacht,  was  thus  covering  herself  with  glory,  the  youngest  of 
the  racing  fleet  was  also  doing  exceedingly  well.  That  very 
handsome  cutter,  the  Erycina,  had  not — albeit  she  had  taken  a 
Queen's  Cup — been  very  fortunate  before  she  went  to  Plymouth. 
There,  as  has  been  said  above,  she  took  a  second  of  these  valued 
prizes,  and  when  she  came  to  the  Solent  it  was  apparent  that  her 
trim  had  been  found  at  last,  and  that  she  was  likely  to  be  a 
dangerous  antagonist  to  any  yacht  afloat.  In  the  cutter  and 
yawl  match  of  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron  she  beat  the  Samocna 
to  windward,  a  very  difficult  feat,  and,  getting  well  ahead  of 
everything,  nearly  saved  her  time  off  the  Sleuthhound,  no  small 
achievement  in  these  days  when  forties  sometimes  lead  the  larger 
vessels.  In  the  race  for  the  Cowes  Town  Cup,  the  Erycina  was 
again  first  at  the  finish,  though  this  time,  with  a  very  light  wind, 
the  Annasona  was  near  her.  Most  unfortunately  this  was  the 
Erycina's  last  race,  as,  just  when  she  was  beginning  to  show  her 
real  sailing  powers,  and  to  prove  that,  like  most  handsome  vessels, 
she  is  also  a  very  good  vessel,  she  was  withdrawn  from  competi- 
tion, and  sailed  for  the  North,  much  to  the  regret  of  those  who 
hoped  to  see  the  season  close  with  a  series  of  exciting  struggles 
between  this  splendid  Clyde  cutter  and  the  Samcena  and  Miranda. 

Respecting  the  Ryde  matches  there  is  not  much  to  be  said.  In 
the  race  for  the  Town  Cup  the  Annasona,  somewhat  better  sailed 
in  an  uncertain  wind  than  the  Samcena,  came  in  ahead  of  her.  In 
the  race  round  the  island  for  Lord  Exeter's  Cup  this  terrible 
forty  did  not  take  part,  and  the  prize  was  won  by  the  Silver  Star, 
which,  however,  was  very  closely  pressed  by  the  Sleuthhound. 
Three  days  after  this  race  the  Royal  London  Yacht  Club  match 
for  first-class  yachts  of  all  rigs  was  sailed,  and  was  won  by  the 
indomitable  Miranda,  which  took  her  time  with  ease  off  the 
Samcena,  having  reached  and  run  up  to  her  in  wonderful  fashion, 
after  the  cutter  had  gained  a  considerable  advantage  by  going 
inside  that  buoy  to  which  the  authorities,  blending  the  Italian 
and  Spanish  languages,  have  given  the  name  of  Princessa.  On 
the  fust  day  of  the  Royal  Albert  Yacht  Club  matches,  when  the 
Albert  Cup  was  to  have  been  sailed  for,  there  was  a  lament- 
able failure.  A  strong  breeze  was  blowing,  and  when  the  time  for 
starting  came  only  two  yachts,  the  Miranda  and  Annasona,  were 
ready  to  cross  the  line  ;  and,  as  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the 
Committee  contained  that  tiresome  proviso  which  requires  three 
to  start,  no  race  took  place.  On  the  next  day,  with  a  light  wind, 
victory  was  an  absolute  certainty  for  the  Annasona,  which,  how- 
ever, was  shortly  afterwards  able  to  show  that  it  is  not  only  in 
light  breezes  that  she  can  compete  with  larger  vessels.  The  Com- 
modore of  the  Royal  London  Yacht  Club  offered  a  prize  of  100/. 
for  a  race  from  Cowes  to  Weymouth,  and  a  second  prize  of  25/. 
was  offered  by  the  Vice-Commodore.  Five  vessels,  the  Fiona, 
Lorna,  Annasona,  Neptune,  and  Silver  Star,  started,  and  after 
gaining  a  lead  in  the  Solent,  the  Annasona  was,  wonderful  to  say, 
able  to  keep  it  in  the  Channel,  where  there  was  a  fair  breeze  and  some 
sea,  and  she  came  in  nearly  six  minutes  ahead  of  the  Lorna,  thus 
fairly  eclipsing  even  her  own  previous  performances,  and  giving 
a  heavy  blow  to  established  views  respecting  the  elfect  of  size  on 
relative  speed  Two  days  afterwards  the  Annasona  was  much 
more  severely  tried  in  Weymouth  Bay,  when,  in  the  second  round 
of  the  race  for  the  Dorset  Yacht  Club  prize,  the  Miranda  with  a 
freshening  wind  left  her  far  astern ;  but  though  the  schooner 
went  at  a  wonderful  pace,  there  was  not,  after  the  wind  freshened, 
enough  of  the  course  left  for  her  to  be  able  to  save  her  time, 
and  the  forty-tonner  was  again  the  winner.  The  other  race 
sailed  at  Weymouth  was,  although  there  were  but  two  competi- 
tors, one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  season.  The  Miranda  and  Lorna 
contended,  and  from  start  to  finish  the  struggle  was  a  singularly 
close  one.    Twice  the  Miranda  headed  the  Lorna,  and  twice  the 
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Iiorna  wrested  the  lead  from  her.  In  the  last  round  the  schooner 
again  came  to  the  front,  and,  with  more  wind  and  sea  than  there 
had  heen  before,  the  yawl  was  unable  to  catch  her,  although  she 
sailed  a  very  fine  race,  and  finished  close  to  the  invincible 
Wivenhoe  craft. 

This  spirited  fight  was  followed  by  a  dreary  interval  of  wait- 
ing, as  the  heavy  gale  which  came  over,  in  due  conformity  with 
American  predictions,  kept  the  yachts  close  prisoners  in  Port- 
land Koads.  Before  it  had  sunk  enough  for  them  to  be  able 
to  beat  out  to  the  westward,  the  Samcena  sailed  for  South- 
ampton, giving  up  racing  for  the  season.  Her  performances  this 
year  have  certainly  fallen  far  short  of  what  she  did  last  year, 
but  then,  as  we  pointed  out  at  the  beginning  of  the  season, 
she  had  last  year  great  good  luck.  This  year,  on  the  contrary, 
she  has  had  some  ill  fortune;  and,  just  as  she  has  been  over- 
rated, she  will  now  probably  be  underrated,  and  her  doubtful 
behaviour  in  a  breeze  insisted  on,  while  her  fine  performance 
in  light  breezes  and  smooth  water  is  overlooked.  Her  with- 
drawal at  Portland  left  only  the  Miranda  and  Lorna  to  repre- 
sent first-class  yachts  at  Torquay,  where,  according  to  custom,  the 
last  races  of  the  season  took  place.  On  the  first  day,  the  Miranda 
achieved  one  of  the  most  remarkable  victories  she  has  gained  this 
year,  as  not  only  did  she  reach  faster  than  the  Lorna,  which  was 
to  be  expected,  but  she  went  to  windward  better,  leaving  the  yawl 
far  to  leeward  in  the  last  beat,  when  there  was  a  good  breeze. 
Next  day,  as  was  not  unnatural,  the  schooner  hud  the  race  all  to 
herself.  It  was  blowing  so  hard  that  the  Eastern  mark-boat  could 
not  be  moored,  and  the  committee  very  wisely  sent  the  yachts 
round  the  Ore  Stone.  The  Annasona  and  Miranda  started,  but, 
with  a  strong  reaching  wind,  the  schooner  rapidly  left  the  cutter, 
and  the  latter  soon  gave  up,  whereupon  the  Miranda  sailed  over 
for  the  prize.  This  brought  her  total  number  of  winning  flags  up 
to  twenty-five,  which,  after  anchoring,  she  duly  hoisted,  the 
Annasona  hoisting  twenty-nine.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
there  were  not  more  racing  craft  to  contend  in  Torquay  Bay  ;  but 
nevertheless  the  closing  of  the  season  was  not  altogether  inappro- 
priate. The  Annasona  and  Miranda  had  begun  by  doing  better 
than  the  other  vessels,  and  at  the  regattas  all  over  the  coast  had 
continued  to  do  better.  When  the  time  for  the  last  matches 
came  they  had  fairly  frightened  all  other  vessels  away,  and  were 
left  in  undisputed  possession  of  racing  waters.  Then  on  the  last 
day,  the  wind  being  strong,  the  Miranda  was  the  final  victor. 
Had  there  been  a  gentle  wind  she  could  hardly  have  hoped  to 
win  against  the  wonderful  Fairlie  cutter  ;  but,  in  any  case,  these 
two  were  the  two  successful  yachts  of  the  season,  and  the  disap- 
pearance of  all  rivals  was  a  fitting  tribute  to  their  merits. 

Respecting  the  success  of  the  Miranda  there  is  nothing  to  be 
said  except  that  it  shows  that  such  alterations  as  have  been  made 
in  her  have  been  very  judicious,  and  that  she  is  now,  in  her  sixth 
season,  better  even  than  she  has  ever  been  before.  With  regard  to 
the  Annasona  the  case  is  different,  as  her  twenty-nine  flags,  besides 
showing  what  a  marvellous  vessel  she  is,  suggest  one  thing  which 
yachting  authorities  will  have  to  ponder  over.  Putting  aside  the 
races  in  which  she  has  come  in  first,  it  seems  perfectly  clear  from 
her  victories,  and  from  those  of  the  other  forties,  that  in  ordinary 
weather,  and  over  the  present  yachting  courses,  the  larger  vessels 
cannot  give  what  are  called  the  second-class  yachts  their  time.  If 
it  blows  half  a  gale  of  wind  they  can  do  it.  If  courses  were  from 
a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long,  they  might  be  able 
to  do  it ;  but  as  things  are  now,  they  cannot  allow  from  nineteen 
to  twenty-three  minutes.  If,  therefore,  the  large  yachts  are  to 
find  the  forties  against  them  in  all  matches,  or  in  the  majority  of 
matches,  they  will  very  soon  be  driven  out  of  racing  waters,  as  men 
will  not  continue  to  sail  their  vessels  in  races  where  ignominious 
defeat  is,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  certain.  It  will  be  a  matter  for 
great  regret  to  all  who  are  interested  in  yachting  if  the  large 
racing  craft  disappear;  and  it  is  much  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that 
some  means  may  be  found  to  prevent  the  forties  from  rendering 
racing  life  unbearable  to  their  bigger  sisters.  To  alter  the  time 
allowance  seems  at  present  out  of  the  question.  A  change 
in  this  should  only  be  made  after  very  full  discussion  and  con- 
sideration, and  any  arbitrary  measure  would  be  sure  to  provoke  much 
ill  feeling  and  no  small  amount  of  angry  recrimination.  The  only 
feasible  measure  appears  to  be  to  confine  the  forties  to  their  own  class 
and  not  to  allow  them  to  take  part  in  the  first-class  matches.  This 
would  not  be  in  the  least  unfair,  as  there  are  now  matches  enough 
for  forty-ton  vessels  to  satisfy  the  most  ardent  lover  of  yacht- 
racing.  It  certainly  does  seem  hard  on  the  owners  of  large  yachts 
that,  when  the  forties  have  a  race  of  their  own  at  every  regatta, 
they  should  come  in  with  their  heavy  time  allowance  and  spoil 
the  racing  of  vessels  of  a  different  type.  Unless  these  are  to  dis- 
appear altogether  it  is  clear  that  some  kind  of  restriction  must  be 
enforced,  and  we  trust  therefore  that  Club  Committees  will  be 
willing  to  look  ahead  a  little,  and  not  to  give  up  everything  to  a 
blind  desire  to  see  a  number  of  vessels  start  in  their  next  match  ; 
that  they  will  see  their  way  to  consigning  the  forty-ton  yachts  to 
their  own  proper  sphere,  instead  of  asking  the  large  racing  yachts 
to  give  them  over  the  present  courses  a  third  of  an  hour,  a  feat 
which  neither  the  Samcena  nor  Eryeina,  nor  any  other  vessel  of 
their  kind  that  may  be  built,  is  in  the  least  likely  to  be  able  to 
perform. 
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LESLIE  STEPHEN'S  ETHICS.* 
(  First  Notice.) 

QOME  years  ago  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  showed  in  his  History  of 
k3  English  Thought  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  how  complete  a 
mastery  he  had  acquired  of  the  English  literature  of  ethical  con- 
troversy, a  department  in  which  English  philosophical  literature  is 
peculiarly  rich.  The  historical  criticism  was  excellent,  but  it 
seemed  as  if  something  more  than  criticism  ought  to  be  the  result 
of  such  thoroughgoing  study.  Mr.  Stephen  has  not  disappointed 
the  expectations  which  were  then  raised.  He  has  produced  a  solid 
and  powerful  work  of  his  own  construction,  differing  altogether  in 
form  from  what  he  has  previously  done,  but  making  at  the  same 
time  a  fitting  sequel  to  it.  Of  personal  and  particular  criticism 
there  is  here  absolutely  none.  Each  argument  and  objection  is 
left  to  stand  on  its  intrinsic  merits;  nothing  is  enhanced  by  its 
author's  weight,  disparaged  by  his  obscurity,  or  rejected  for  being 
inconsistent  with  something  he  may  have  said  elsewhere.  This 
impersonal  mode  of  conducting  the  matter  has  its  drawbacks.  It 
certainly  increases  the  strain  on  the  reader's  attention,  and  it 
deprives  the  writer  of  many  opportunities  for  ornament.  We 
think,  however,  that  Mr.  Stephen  is  right.  The  separate  discussion 
of  this  and  that  author's  opinion  almost  inevitably  leads  into  argu- 
ments ad  hominem  to  the  prejudice  of  the  main  inquiry.  For  this 
and  other  reasons  Mr.  Sidgwick  eschewed  such  discussion  even  in 
a  work  mainly  critical,  and  Mr.  Stephen,  undertaking  as  he  does  a 
constructive  exposition,  has  still  better  cause  for  doing  the  like. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  in  part  shown  by  its  title,  and 
becomes  more  apparent  by  contrast  when  we  observe  what  Mr. 
Stephen  has  not  done.  He  has  deliberately  left  himself  open  to 
one  kind  of  fundamental  criticism — that  of  the  philosophers  who 
deny  the  possibility  of  having  any  system  of  ethics  till  you  are 
provided  with  a  system  of  metaphysics.  Mr.  Stephen  leaves 
metaphysics  in  the  strict  sense  almost  entirely  on  one  side,  and 
endeavours  to  show  by  example  that  a  rational  and  fairly  sufficient 
ethical  doctrine  may  be  formed  without  prejudice  to  ultimate 
philosophical  questions,  without  reliance  on  any  particular  solution 
of  them,  and  indeed  without  deciding  whether  they  are  soluble  or 
not.  Our  opinion  is  that  he  has  succeeded.  He  makes,  indeed, 
one  leading  assumption  throughout  his  work,  which  people  are 
free  to  deny  in  terms  if  they  like.  But,  in  Mr.  Stephen's  view 
and  ours,  the  denial  can  only  be  a  verbal  one.  The  postulate  is 
that  morality  is  essentially  an  affair  of  society.  Moral  rules  are 
for  the  government  of  man  as  a  social  being,  and  assume  the 
existence  and  maintenance  of  society  no  less  than  civil  or  positive 
laws  assume  the  existence  and  maintenance  of  an  organized  polity 
with  courts  and  officers  of  justice.  Both  the  moral  and  the  civil 
law  presuppose  that  life,  being  there,  is  worth  making  the  best  of, 
and  aim  at  securing  within  their  respective  spheres  the  best  life 
possible  under  the  given  conditions.  Bid  a  man  exist  who  could 
or  would  wholly  renounce  his  relations  to  society,  we  could  only 
say  with  Aristotle  that  he  must  be  more  or  less  than  man. 
For  such  a  being  morality  could  have  no  meaning ;  but  then  there 
is  not  any  such  being.  Mr.  Stephen  frankly  abandons  the  enter- 
prise attempted  by  divers  philosophers  of  first  abstracting  the 
individual  ironi  society,  and  then  deducing  his  social  relations 
from  this  abstraction.  Now  and  then  he  seems  to  us  even  to 
exaggerate  the  backwardness  and  inadequacy  of  scientific  psy- 
chology, considered  as  a  theory  of  individual  motives  and  actions. 
And  the  discussion  of  the  manner  in  which  conscience  and  the 
sense  of  duty  act  on  the  individual  man  comes  not  first,  but  last, 
in  Mr.  Stephen's  exposition,  and  then  has  a  decidedly  subordinate 
place. 

Mr.  Stephen  gives  the  fullest  and  fairest  warning  at  the  outset 
that  his  object  is  to  investigate  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  ob- 
servation and  experience  the  origin  and  functions  of  the  moral 
sentiments  which  we  find  actually  operative  in  society.  The 
deduction  of  moral  principles  "  from  transcendental  considerations 
or  from  pure  logic,  independent  of  any  particular  fact,"  does  not 
in  the  first  instance  concern  him.  We  have  only  one  reflection  of 
our  own  to  add  on  the  metaphysical  aspect  of  ethics  thus  omitted, 
or  more  properly  reserved,  by  Mr.  Stephen.  It  appears  to  us  in- 
contestable that  there  should  be,  or  may  be,  a  philosophical 
analysis  of  conscious  action  corresponding  in  method  and  gene- 
rality to  the  analysis  of  knowledge.  It  likewise  appears  to  us  that 
every  moralist  and  psychologist,  however  much  he  confines  himself 
to  the  field  of  positive  experience,  must  use  conceptions  and  pro- 
positions which  really  are  derived  from  this  purely  analytical 
consideration,  and  that  Mr.  Stephen  himself  might  with  little 
difficulty  be  shown  to  have  done  so.  But  we  entertain  great 
doubt  whether  metaphysicians  are  entitled  to  assume,  as  they 
nearly  all  do,  that  such  an  analytical  theory  of  action  will  neces- 
sarily include,  or  lead  up  to,  a  theory  of  right  action,  or  of  conduct 
in  the  moral  sense.  The  analogy  of  the  theory  of  knowledge  does 
not  seem  to  justify  such  expectation.  Many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  reduce  formal  logic  to  a  branch  of  metaphysics,  hut  none 
of  them  has  yet  met  with  acknowledged  success ;  and  as  for 
attempts  to  extract  from  any  metaphysical  system  any  working 
test  of  the  truth  of  particular  propositions  in  concrete  matter,  it  ia 


*  The  Science  of  Elides.  By  Leslie  Stephen.  London:  Smith,  Elder, 
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not  too  much  to  say  that  they  have  completely  failed.  In  other 
words,  we  cannot  get  science  out  of  the  pure  metaphysics  of  know- 
ledge; why,  then,  should  we  expect  to  get  morality  out  of  the 
pure  metaphysics  of  ethics  ?  Leaving  this  question  to  he  resolved 
by  the  speculative  reader,  let  us  return  to  the  natural  history  of 
ethics  as  treated  by  Mr.  Stephen. 

Conduct  is  determined  by  motives,  and  the  de-terminiug  motive 
is  a  resultant  of  emotions.    Mr.  Stephen  is  careful  to  point  out, 
with  some  of  the  hest  of  his  predecessors,  that  judgment  or  reason- 
ing cannot  affect  conduct  immediately,  but  only  through  the  emo- 
tions it  calls  up.    He  also  avoids  speaking  of  a  balance  of  motives 
or  emotions,  because  this  involves  the  fallacy  of  regarding  the 
process  as  if  there  was  one  man  feeling  and  another  weighing  or 
judging  ;  and  this  is  his  first  marked  point  of  divergence  from  the 
old-fashioned   utilitarian  methods.     Conduct,  again,  is  action 
directed  towards  an  end ;  or,  rather,  since  there  is  really  no  action 
without  an  end,  it  is  the  name  of  action  when  we  consider  it  as  so 
directed.    And  the  resultant  of  emotion  depends  not  only  on  the 
external  circumstances,  but  on  the  relation  between  them  and  the 
agent ;  which,  again,  is  a  function  of  his  total  susceptibilities  and 
capacities — in  other  words,  of  his  character.    A  thing  is  said  to  be 
good  for  a  given  purpose  if  it  is  designed  and  fitted  to  accomplish 
it,  as  a  sharp  knife  for  cutting.    And  every  action  which  is  litted 
to  attain  the  proposed  end  is  in  that  sense,  and  to  that  extent,  good. 
So,  too,  that  character  is  good  with  respect  to  a  particular  end 
which  is  fitted  to  produce,  and  habitually  does  produce,  the  appro- 
priate kind  of  action.    Thus  a  good  runner  is  not  the  man  who 
finds  himself  running  swiftly  in  some  moment  of  singular  eagerness 
or  haste,  but  the  man  whose  limbs  are  so  trained  that  he 
can  run  swiftly  whenever  there  is  occasion  for  it ;   a  good 
shot  is  not  the  man  who  hits  the  mark  once,  but  the  man 
whose  hand  and  eye  are  so  trained  that,  ou  the  average,  he  will 
hit  it  in  many  shots  oftener  and  nearer  the  centre  than  others  using 
the  same  weapon.    Excellence  or  virtue,  then,  is  the  constitution 
or  disposition  of  anything  whereby  it  is  fitted  for  the  habitual  i 
attainment  of  a  certain  end.    Let  the  reader  remember,  it'  this 
language  surprises  him,  that  it  is  good  English  to  speak  of  the 
virtue  of  a  poison.    Starting  from  this  conception,  we  have  to 
specify  further.    Man  is  capable,  as  we  know  by  common  experi- 
ence, of  excellence  in  divers  kinds ;  as  health,  strength,  skill  in 
crafts  or  exercises,  and  the  use  of  language  to  persuade  other  men 
or  give  them  pleasure.    There  is  in  this  general  sense  one  virtue 
of  a  horse,  another  of  a  man,  and  among  men  one  of  a  poet, 
another  of  a  statesman,  and  the  like.    What  then  is  the  kind  of 
excellence  which  we  signify  by  moral  virtue,  or  virtue  in  the 
eminent  sense  ?    It  seems  to  be  that  which  fits  a  man  for  living 
as  a  member  first  of  society,  and  then  of  the  best  possible  society ; 
where  by  the  best  society  we  mean  such  a  society  as  combines  to 
the  greatest  extent  possible  under  all  the  conditions  the  continuous 
maintenance  of  its  own  existence  and  the  development,  consis- 
tently with  this  first  requisite,  of  every  kind  of  excellence  in  its 
individual  members.    Moral  excellence  is  pre-eminent  and  has 
claims  paramount  to  those  of  other  kinds,  for  example  of  artistic 
accomplishment,  because  it  is  the  kind  of  excellence  by  which 
societies  exist  and  thrive;  which  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  it  is 
the  condition  of  other  kinds  being  and  remaining  practicable. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  said  that,  if  the  normal  or  ideal  type  of 
•the  individual  is  determined  by  the  needs  of  the  society,  and  the 
needs  of  the  society  in  turn  depend  on  the  faculties  of  the  indi- 
vidual, we  fall  into  endless  complications.  Logically  we  seem  to 
be  stranded  on  a  vicious  circle  ;  practically  we  are  in  a  field 
of  constant  and  incalculable  mutual  reactions.  This  kind  of 
complex  reaction,  however,  is  just  what  occurs  everywhere' 
in  nature,  and  if  we  were  not  confronted  by  it  there  "would 
be  more  occasion  to  doubt  the  soundness  of  our  method  than 
to  rejoice  at  the  smoothness  of  the  way.  In  the  relations  of 
the  individual  to  the  race  lie  the  fascination  and  the  difficulty  of 
ethical  problems.  Perhaps  we  may  even  say  that  the  harmony 
between  them  is  preserved  and  developed  by  a  series  of  conflicts 
which  bring  about  a  readjustment  and  elevation  of  the  general 
standard.  The  moral  rules  actually  current  at  a  given  time  are 
better  than  the  average  practice  and  inclinations  of  mankind,  but 
inadequate  to  the  conduct  and  instincts  of  the  best.  In  morality, 
as  in  other  practical  arts,  rules  are  made  after  the  examples  formed 
by  genius,  and  genius  has  the  privilege  of  criticizing  and  improving 
the  rules,  but  only  on  condition  of  having  mastered  them. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  morality  is  determined  for  the  in- 
dividual by  a  standard  of  social  welfare  which  is  itself  subject  to 
change  ;_and  in  that  case  we  are  left  without  any  absolute  criterion. 
To  this  it  must  be  said  that  we  may  renounce  the  hope  or  desire 
for  an  absolute  criterion  in  the  sense  of  transcendental  moralists', 
and  yet  not  be  without  a  guide.  As  regards  any  particular  gene- 
ration, the  social  conditions  may  be  taken  as  practically  constant. 
Moreover,  the  secular  change  in  the  social  standard  is  not  arbitrary 
or  discontinuous.  It  proceeds  in  definite  directions,  and  is  the 
result  of  new  social  needs  which  are  themselves  produced  by 
definite  conditions.  Morality,  in  short,  is  part  of  the  organic 
growth  of  a  society,  and  must,  like  all  vital  and  organic  processes 
in  a  healthy  organism,  combine  fixity  of  purpose  and  effect  with 
a  certain  flexibility  of  adaptation.  What  has  been  called  the 
"  margin  of  uncertainty "  in  ethical  problems  is  the  sign  that 
morality  is  living.  If  this  margin  or  penumbra  did  not  exist, 
morality  would  have  really  become  what  some  have  erroneously 
thought  it  to  be,  an  affair  of  convention. 

Thus  far  we  have  expressed  in  our  own  free  version  the  general 


lines  of  thought  on  which  Mr.  Stephen  proceeds,  and  which  we 
agree  with  him  in  thinking  the  most  profitable.  Mr.  Stephen's 
relation  to  the  earlier  utilitarianism,  and  his  critical  treatment  of 
sundry  special  points,  must  be  considered  separately. 


ALBERT  DURER.* 

ALTHOUGH  most  readers  who  take  a  sufficient  interest  in 
Albert  Diirer  to  read  Professor  Thausing's  two  volumes 
would  also  probably  possess  German  enough  to  read  them  in  the 
original,  the  work  was  well  worth  translating.  The  popularity  of 
the  artist  has  always  been  great  in  England,  and  has  grown  rather 
than  diminished  in  recent  years.  Mrs.  Ileaton  had  already,  it  is 
true,  incorporated  the  chief  results  of  Herr  Thausing's  labours  into 
her  own  book  on  Diirer,  but  it  is  well  to  let  him  speak  for  himself 
in  English.  His  biography  is  apparently  accepted  in  Germany  as 
the  final  work  on  the  subject,  and  contains  the  result  of  long  years 
of  careful  research,  controlled  as  a  rule  by  a  serious  critical  faculty. 
The  translation  which  Mr.  Eaton  has  edited  stands  the  test  of  read- 
ing very  well.  It  is  almost  wholly  free  from  Germanisms,  and  if 
at  times  it  is  a  little  oracular,  that  is  obviously  the  fault  of  Ilerr 
Thausiug,  who  cannot  always  resist  the  temptation  to  be  profound. 
The  temptation  is  very  strong  in  dealing  with  Diirer,  who  often 
concealed  an  allegory  in  his  drawings,  and  is  even  more  often 
credited  with  didactic  intentions  of  which  he  was  probably  inno- 
cent. It  is  only  just,  however,  to  acknowledge  that  Herr  Thausing 
is  very  sane  in  the  matter  of  interpretations.  In  many  cases  where 
subtle  meanings  have  been  discovered  by  ingenious  persons,  or 
where  we  have  at  least  been  told  to  look  for  them,  he  is  con-- 
tented  to  see  only  a  study,  or  even  a  hashing  up  of  an  old 
design. 

Where  Herr  Thausing's  ingenuity  has,  we  cannot  but  think, 
led  him  wrong  is  in  his  attempt  to  prove  that  Diirer  was  at  Venice 
in  1494.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  well  nigh  everything  knowable 
about  the  artist  was  already  known  may  have  spurred  his  bio- 
grapher on  to  prove  this  important  visit.  Certainly  his  arguments 
only  show  how  easy  it  is  to  find  proofs  when  the  desire  to  find  is 
very  strong.  Herr  Thausing  very  frankly  confesses  that  there  is 
no  direct  evidence  of  any  kind  that  the  artist  was  in  Italy  at  that 
date.  At  least  he  does  so  in  his  text,  though  he  advances  what 
be  considers  direct  testimony  to  the  fact  in  a  note.  "  Cristopher 
Scheurl,"  he  says,  "  must  have  known  of  Diirer's  first  stay 
in  Venice,  for  in  1506  he  wrote  of  him  in  the  Lib.  de  Laud.  Germ., 
"  Qui  quum  nuper  in  Italiam  rediisset,"  &c.  But  the  writer  has 
obviously  no  great  confidence  in  Scheurl,  or  he  would  scarcely 
have  relegated  what  should  be  valuable  evidence  to  a  foot-note. 
He  is  manifestly  conscious  that  Scheurl  must  be  shown  not  to  be 
wrong  either  in  his  facts  or  his  Latin.  The  evidence  is  not 
sufficient.  Above  Herr  Thausing  plainly  says,  "  The  only  proofs 
of  Diirer's  having  made  any  stay  in  Venice  in  1494  are  to  be  found 
in  his  sketch-books  and  in  his  letters."  Now  what  these  proofs 
amount  to  we  cannot  do  better  than  leave  him  to  tell  in  his  own 
words : — 

The  observation  has  often  been  matte  that  Diirer's  second  sojourn  in 
Venice,  from  1505  to  1507,  had,  comparatively  speaking,  very  little  in- 
fluence on  the  course  of  his  artistic  development ;  and  the  truth  of  this 
will  be  apparent  when  we  come  to  see  how  slight  a  difference  exists 
between  the  most  important  compositions  produced  before  and  after  that 
period.  That  it  should  be  so  is  surprising,  but  may  perhaps  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  Diirer  had  then  already  reached  the  full  height  of  his  de- 
velopment, and  was  himself  quite  conscious  of  having  done  so  ;  and  soma 
equally  good  reason  might  be  found  for  the  unmistakable  traces  of  Italian 
influence  shown  in  the  work  done  by  him  before  1506.  But  in  a  letter 
from  Venice,  of  the  9th  February,  1506,  Diirer  makes  very  distinct  allusion 
to  his  former  stay  there,  although  the  way  in  which  he  speaks  of  Giovanni 
Bellini  in  the  same  letter  shows  that  he  first  made  his  acquaintance,  or 
at  any  rate  learned  to  appreciate  him,  on  this  second  occasion.  He  adds  :  — 
"  Though  he  (Bellini)  is  very  old,  he  is  still  the  best  painter  here  ;  the 
thing  (das  Ding)  that  pleased  me  so  well  eleven  years  ago  does  so  no> 
longer,  though  no  one  would  have  made  me  believe  it  if  I  did  not  see  it  for 
myself."  The  word  Ding  is  always  usid  by  Diirer  in  a  collective  sense, 
and  means  here,  as  in  many  other  places,  the  productions,  the  works,  of 
art.  Now  this  opinion  or  taste,  to  which  he  refers  as  having  altered  to  a 
degree  he  could  not  have  believed  had  he  not  proved  it  with  his  own  eyes, 
must  have  been  originally  formed  by  personal  observation,  and  the  lapse 
of  time  which  he  mentions  as  having  occurred  between  the  formation  of 
this  original  opinion,  and  his  becoming  conscious  of  a  change  in  it,  agrees 
well  enough  with  what  has  been  already  stated  ;  for  if  Diirer  was  in  Venice 
in  1494  and  returned  there,  as  it  is  known  he  did,  in  1505,  he  w  ould  speak 
in  general  terms  of  the  interval  between  forming  and  changing  his  opinion 
as  eleven  years.  At  any  rate  it  is  more  natural  to  lix  the  time  by  this 
statement  than  to  trust  to  a  chance  date  in  a  letter  in  which,  indeed,  nu 
particular  accuracy  is  to  be  expected. 

The  counsel  on  the  other  side  might  safely  rise  at  this  point 
and  remark,  "  That  is  our  case,  my  Lud."  We  cannot  help  decid- 
ing with  Mrs.  Ileaton  in  this  matter,  that  the  evidence  is  utterly 
insufficient,  and  in  thinking  with  her  that  the  general  context  of 
the  letter  shows  that  Diirer  was  referring  to  the  work  of  Jacobo 
de'  Darbari,  with  which  he  had  become  acquainted  in  Germanv. 
Even  if  "  das  Ding  "  does  mean  the  Venetian  school  of  painting 
generally,  it  is  no  evidence  that  Diirer  had  become  acquainted 
v\  ith  it  at  Venice.  Ilerr  Thausing  himself  shows  that  there  was 
a  continual  communication  between  that  city  and  Germany.  Once 
again  in  his  biography  the  writer's  ingenuity  proves  too  much  for 
him.    With  a  commendable  chivalry,  he  takes  up  the  defence  of 

*  Albert  Diirer  :  his  Life  and  Works.  By  Moritz  Thausing.  Translated 
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Durer's  wife,  and  shows  very  well  that  there  is  scarcely  evidence 
enough  for  the  common  tradition  that  her  temper  was  bad.  But, 
not  knowing  when  to  stop,  he  proceeds  to  account  for  the  tradi- 
tion with  superfluous  ingenuity  by  attributing  it  to  Pirkheimer's 
anger  and  disappointment  when  she  sold  certain  stags'  antlers, 
formerly  her  husband's,  and  which  he  would  have  liked  to  secure. 
It  was  enough  to  show  that  Pirkheiiner  became  spiteful  in  old  age 
and  suffering  without  going  on  to  prove  him  a  malignant  fool. 
With  all  possible  desire  to  be  polite  to  the  memory  of  a  lad}',  we 
cannot  acquit  Durer's  wife  of  the  accusation.  Her  defender  himself 
lias  to  bring  serious  evidence  against  her.  Any  impartial  person 
who  will  look  at  her  portrait,  drawn  by  her  husband  in  1521,  will 
agree,  we  think,  that  it  is  the  face  of  a  shrew  and  a  scold.  It  is 
to  be  found  in  the  second  volume,  on  page  203. 

But  apart  from  these  blemishes — not,  after  all,  of  much  im- 
portance— Herr  Thausing's  biography  of  the  artist  is  not  unworthy 
to  be  the  final  and  exhaustive  account  of  a  great  man's  life.  He 
gives  a  sufficient  account  of  his  surroundings  as  a  citizen  of 
Nuremberg  and  a  German  artist.  The  second  chapter,  appro- 
priately headed  by  Durer's  own  words,  "  For  the  deep  love  and 
affection  that  I  have  borne  to  that  venerable  city,  my  fatherland,'' 
gives  a  short  and  sufficient  account  of  the  Imperial  city.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  greatest  of  German  artists  was  born  in  the 
most  aristocratic  of  German  cities.  Nuremberg  was  governed  by 
a  patriciate  as  exclusive  as  that  of  Venice  and  more  liberal.  The 
noble  family  which  ruled  the  city  seem  to  have  acted  consistently 
on  the  principle  of  doing  everything  for  the  people  and  nothing  by 
them.  His  own  genius  inspired  Diirer,  but  he  owed  something 
to  the  wise  liberality  of  the  city  government,  which  left  its 
artists  free  from  the  trammels  of  a  guild.  When  in  later  life 
the  artist  refused  tempting  offers  of  pensions  from  foreign  cities 
and  princes,  he  was  perhaps  not  inffueuced  by  love  of  country 
alone.  He  kuew  that  in  Nuremberg  only  would  he  be  quite 
free  to  carry  out  his  own  ideas.  In  the  account  of  the  Diirer 
family,  as  given  in  these  volumes,  Herr  Thausing  seems  to  take 
it  for  granted  that  they  were  of  German  origin,  though  settled 
in  Hungary.  Later  researches  have,  it  is  said,  made  it  at  least 
probable  that  the  race  was  Hungarian  ;  but,  until  it  can  be  dis- 
tinctly shown  that  it  was  so,  the  Fatherland  is  well  entitled  to 
claim  them.  Durer's  portrait  is  that  of  a  man  of  pure  German 
race.  In  an  account  of  the  artist's  early  life  the  biographer  gives 
a  considerable  proof  of  his  freedom  from  the  disease  of  excessive 
admiration,  for  during  a  great  part  of  the  first  volume  he  is  mainly 
occupied  by  showing  how  much  Diirer  owed  to  Michel  Wolgemut, 
and  lor  how  long  he  was  content  to  follow  the  older  master,  and 
even  be  a  mere  copyist  of  his  works.  To  a  great  extent  any 
account  of  the  artist's  early  work  must  be  made  up  of  guesses. 
The  lax  German  habit  of  the  time  which  allowed  artists  to  copy 
the  designs  of  other  men  and  put  their  own  signatures,  and  the 
custom  of  working  altogether  in  a  studio — which,  of  course,  was 
not  confined  to  Germany — make  it  nearly  impossible  to  decide 
what  is  the  work  of  any  particular  man.  As  we  have  already 
pointed  out,  Herr  Thausing  has  been  pleased  to  add  a  further 
element  of  confusion  to  Durer's  early  history  by  persisting  in 
taking  it  for  granted  that  the  Venetian  visit  of  1494  is  proved. 
His  life  increases  in  interest  as  it  advances.  The  account  of  his 
connexion  with  the  Fmperor  Maximilian  is  worth  reading  for  the 
illustration  it  gives  of  what  princely  patronage  of  art  generallv 
means.  The  artist  is  left  to  find  his  reward  in  the  honour  of 
working  for  so  great  a  man,  and  Diirer's  patron  was  one  of 
the  worst  of  the  class.  The  Fmperor  Maximilian's  "  comprehen- 
sive intellect"  may  have  seen  "far  beyond  the  horizon  of  the 
century  in  which  he  lived,"  as  Mrs.  Heaton  tells  us;  but  un- 
happily, while  looking  so  far  ahead,  he  commonly  fell  into  the 
ditch  at  his  feet.  To  Diirer  he  behaved  as  he  did  to  his  allies  in 
politics.  He  was  lavish  of  tine  promises  and  ingenious  sugges- 
tions, and  only  failed  when  something  had  to  be  done.  After 
employing  the  artist  on  a  work  which  employed  years  of  his  time, 
he  tried  to  pay  him  out  of  somebody  else's  money.  Diirer  did, 
however,  get  a  trifling  and  irregularly-paid  pension. 

That  the  artist  played  an  honourable  part  among  the  men  who 
prepared  the  Reformation  is  well  known,  and  Herr  Thausing  has 
very  properly  devoted  a  chapter  to  his  connexion  with  that  great 
movement.  We  say  "  piepared  the  Deformation,''  because  we 
do  not  think  that  his  biographer  by  any  means  proves  his 
contention  that  Diirer  went  with  the  movement  when  its  real 
character  became  clear.  He  had  a  patriotic  German's  dislike  to 
liome  and  a  Humanist's  hatred  of  the  monks;  but,  as  far  as  the 
facts  can  be  known,  it  would  appear  that,  like  all  the  party 
whose  real  chief  was  Erasmus,  he  was  frightened  and  driven 
back  by  the  excesses  of  the  Anabaptists.  The  name  of  Frasmus 
suggests  some  remarks  on  the  way  in  which  that  very  bril- 
liant man  is  spoken  of  in  this  work.  Herr  Thausing  indulges 
in  a  great  deal  of  cheap  stoicism  in  his  way  of  speaking  of 
the  chief  of  the  Humanists.  He  thinks  that  he  was  small, 
that  mere  cowardice  prevented  him  from  following  Luther.  It 
never  seems  to  suggest  itself  to  Herr  Thausing  that,  if  Erasmus 
did  not  accompany  Luther,  it  was  because  he  did  not  agree 
with  him.  Erasmus  was,  we  believe,  mistaken  in  thinking  that 
the  reforms  he  wished  to  see  effected  could  be  brought  about 
without  a  great  revolution  ;  but  that  was  an  error  of  judg- 
ment for  which  a  man  who  did  his  time  so  much  good  ser- 
vice is  not  to  be  treated  with  contempt.  He  and  Diirer  were 
out  of  place  in  the  midst  of  a  great  social  convulsion,  as  a 
ruan  of  letters  and  an  artist  must  necessarily  be.  It  is  a  very 
meagre  kind  of  criticism  which  cannot  pardon  the  author  of  the 


Stultitice  Laus  because  he  was  not  a  Franz  von  Sickingen.  Herr 
Thausing  is  perhaps  moved  to  anger  with  Erasmus  because  the  old 
scholar  wrote  of  Diirer's  death  in  what  seems  a  somewhat  frigid 
tone  when  compared  to  Pirkheimer's.  He  might  have  re- 
membered that  the  weary  and  almost  broken-hearted  old  scholar 
was  not  likely  to  write  in  the  tone  of  the  man  who  had  been 
Diirer's  dearest  friend  from  boyhood.  We  have  said  nothing  of 
Herr  Thausing's  descriptions  of  Diirer's  work,  not  because  we  have 
any  fault  to  find  with  them  as  descriptions,  but  because  we  believe 
that  of  all  forms  of  literature,  writing  about  pictures  and  about 
them  is  the  most  entirely  unsatisfactory.  All  such  attempts  to 
make  words  do  the  work  of  form  and  colour  are  destined  to  failure 
from  the  beginning.  With  the  artist  as  with  other  heroes  of 
biography  the  actions  and  the  character  are  all  the  writer  can 
succeed  in  putting  before  us.  And  Herr  Thausing  has  achieved  a 
fair  measure  of  success.  His  work  is  not  brilliant  at  all  as  a  work 
of  letters,  but  it  is,  in  spite  of  certain  faults,  a  piece  of  solid 
workmanship. 


THE  ENGLISH  CITIZEN.* 

THAT  books  lose  half  their  interest  if  they  are  merely  con- 
sidered in  themselves  without  reference  to  the  history  and 
peculiarities  of  their  kind  is  a  sufficiently  obvious  truism.  But  it 
is  a  truth  as  well  as  a  truism,  and  it  is  remarkably  illustrated  by 
Mr.  Jevons's  volume.  Since  the  appearance  of  his  book,  its  author 
has  met  with  a  sudden  and  terrible  death  ;  but  the  best  mark  of 
respect  to  his  memory  is  to  let  this  review  appear  exactly  as  it  was 
written  before  that  event.  If  it  were  possible,  let  anybody  conceive 
a  treatise  on  the  State  in  relation  to  labour  written  four  or  five 
hundred  years  ago.  It  would  have  contained  to  our  present 
apprehension  many  terrible  heresies,  and  it  would  beyond  all  doubt 
have  been  distinguished  by  a  remarkable  indifference  to  observation 
and  to  the  teachings  of  fact.  But,  if  it  had  been  written  by  a 
person  at  all  equal  in  position,  as  regards  the  thought  of  his  own 
times,  to  Mr.  Jevons  as  regards  the  thought  of  the  present,  its 
general  passages  of  argument — its  preamble,  so  to  say — would  have 
been,  if  not  logically  'inpeccable,  at  any  rate  able  to  hold  their 
own  on  that  score  something  more  than  fairly.  Professor  Jevons's 
book  presents  a  curiously  contradictory  spectacle  to  this.  As  soon 
as  he  prevails  with  himself  to  plunge  into  the  particular,  he  is 
distinguished  by  accuracy  in  fact,  by  the  display  of  much  common 
sense  in  reference  to  individual  cases,  and  by  a  commendable 
freedom  from  prejudice  in  favour  of  either  or  any  of  the  usual 
political  parties  and  partisan  views  of  the  day.  But  in  the  general 
remarks  which  he  has  prefixed  to  the  book  he  shows  himself — 
author  of  logical  handbooks  as  he  is — all  at  sea.  As  any  reader 
who  has  been  accustomed  to  bring  arguments  to  book  reads  these 
pages,  the  thought  must  occur  to  him  that  the  syllogism  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  lost  secret,  and  that,  unless  some  great  change  happens, 
Barbara  will  become  a  widow  shortly. 

A  suspicion  of  the  evil  thing  comes  upon  the  reader  when  he  sees 
at  page  2  or  3  the  word  "  metaphysical "  used  in  a  depreciatory  sense. 
The  hay  is  on  the  horn  of  persons  who  condescend  to  this  use, 
which  simply  signifies  that  the  user,  having  understood  that  meta- 
physics imply  logic,  thinks  himself  freed  from  the  obligations 
of  the  latter  by  a  protest  against  the  former.  Professor  Jevons, 
plunging  poetically  into  the  middle  of  his  subject,  inquires  into 
the  principles  of  industrial  legislation,  in  discussing  which,  it 
seems,  the  first  step  must  be  "  to  rid  our  minds  of  the  idea  that 
there  are  any  such  things  in  social  matters  as  abstract  rights, 
absolute  principles,  unalterable  rules,  or  anything  whatever  of  an 
eternal  and  inflexible  nature."  This  is  brave  language,  and  must 
be  admitted,  at  any  rate,  to  be  a  skilful  formulation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  certain  section  of  the  Liberal  party  when  they  happen 
not  to  be  arguing  against  a  Tory  Government.  But  the  incorri- 
gible logician  looks  to  the  purpose  for  which  this  very  sweeping 
negation  is  enounced.  That  purpose  is  the  justification  of  enact- 
ments such  as  those  compelling  the  fencing  of  dangerous 
machinery,  which  enactments  Mr.  Jevons  supposes  to  clash  meta- 
physically with  the  principle  of  liberty.  So,  to  prevent  the 
clashing,  he  bowls  over  eternal  and  immutable  social  ethics 
altogether.  But  how  if  the  partisan  of  metaphysics  modestly 
but  firmly  denies  that  the  principle  of  liberty  is  a  metaphysical 
principle  at  all,  and  modestly  but  firmly  asserts  that  the  principle 
of  the  duty  of  government  to  protect  its  subjects,  unless  it  can 
be  shown  that  protection  is  bad  for  them,  is  a  very  eternal  and 
immutable  one  indeed  F  Here  is  Mr.  Jevons's  contention  estab- 
lished for  him  on  quite  opposite  principles  to  his  own.  And  yet  we 
should  not  say  upon  opposite  principles,  for  this  stout  contemner 
of  the  metaphysical  later  in  his  book  defends  the  Factory  Acts  in 
their  bearing  upon  mothers  on  the  ground  that  "  the  first  duty  of 
a  mother  is  to  give  sustenance  to  her  infant."  We  have  not  the 
least  intention  of  disputing  this  dictum.  But  who  told  Professor 
Jevons  that  it  was  the  first  duty  of  a  mother  ?  And,  if  it  is  so, 
is  not  this  one  of  those  abstract,  absolute,  immutable  (and  all  the 
rest  of  it)  principles  which  he  has  scorned  and  flouted  at  the 
outset  ?  "  People  are  always  reasoning,"  says  he  elsewhere,  "  well 
or  ill — generally  ill."  We  are  constrained  to  say  that,  as  far  as 
authors  011  Logic  and  the  State  in  Delation  to  Labour  are  "  people, 
Professor  Jevons  does  not  seem  to  be  an  exception  to  his  own 
rule. 

•  The  English  Citizen— T/te  Slate  in  Relation  to  Labour.  By  W.  Stanley 
Jevons,  F.R.8.  The  Stale  and  the  Church.  By  the  Hon.  A.  Elliot. 
London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1882. 
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We  have  no  space  (though  it  would  be  very  interesting)  to 
follow  Mr.  Jevons  into  a  somewhat  dangerous  rnetabasis  which  he 
strives  to  make  from  the  genus  of  natural  science  into  that  of 
social  philosophy  with  the  aid  of  the  evolution  hypothesis. 
Evolution  is  a  mighty  rod  to  conjure  with,  no  doubt,  as  even 
sciolist  penny-a-liners  have  found  out.  But  with  the  testimony  of 
history  to  the  effect  that  social  effects  and  causes  are  working 
in  pretty  much  the  same  way  as  they  worked  at  least  two 
thousand  years  ago,  we  should  be  rather  shy  of  admitting 
fascinating  but  hasty  generalizations  on  the  subject.  And  when 
Mr.  Jevons  says  that  "  the  modern  English  citizen  who  lives  under 
the  burden  of  the  revised  edition  of  the  statutes,  not  to  speak  of 
innumerable  municipal,  railroad,  sanitary,  or  other  by-laws,  is  after 
all  an  infinitely  freer  as  well  as  nobler  creature  than  the  savage 
who  is  always  under  the  despotism  of  physical  want,"'  we  should 
like  to  ask  him  if  he  is  quite  certain  that  in  his  use  of  the  word 
"  free  "  he  has  here  escaped  the  despotism  of  the  fallacia 
tequivocationis.  But  it  is  sufficient  to  have  called  attention  to  the 
curious  weakness  of  Mr.  Jevons's  initial  protest  against  meta- 
physical ideas  of  abstract  law.  The  only  other  comment  of  the 
same  kind  that  is  necessary  is  that  he  is  still  under  the  influence 
of  certain  commonplaces  of  partisan  argument  which  so  well- 
informed  a  man  and  so  comparatively  impartial  a  thinker  might 
have  been  expected  to  outgrow.  With  Mr.  Jevons  the  sumptuary 
laws  of  our  ancestors  were  "  mere  class  laws  intended  to  support 
the  pride  of  an  aristocracy,"  though  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that 
they  were  the  outcome  (mistaken,  if  anybody  pleases)  of  a  serious 
-and  genuiue  belief  that  a  separation  of  classes  was  both  divinely 
ordered  and  socially  beneficial.  His  attack  on  the  system  of 
apprenticeship  under  the  exaggerated  title  of  "  industrial 
slavery "  is  a  particularly  vivid  instance  of  the  power  of  the 
commonplace,  in  short,  of  those  metaphysical  abstractions  of 
which  he  himself  is  so  contemptuous,  over  Mr.  Jevons.  Nothing 
could  better  exemplify  this  power  than  his  occasional  references  to 
the  middle  ages  and  things  mediaeval.  He  is  not  ignorant  (indeed, 
be  admits)  that  some  of  the  most  beneficial  of  modern  interferences 
of  government  are  simply  a  revival  of  mediaeval  practice.  But 
the  force  of  traditional  contempt  for  the  good  old  times  is  too 
much  for  him,  and  his  references  to  them  are  often  quite  worthy 
of  the  ignorance  which  partly  justifies  Voltaire  and  Dickens. 

It  is,  however,  only  where  Mr.  Jevons  wanders  rashly  into  the 
metaphysics  of  his  subject,  or  where  he  allows  the  attractions  of 
the  "prostitutes  of  politics/'  to  use  Lord  Beaconsfield's  bold 
figure,  to  overcome  his  natural  sobriety,  that  his  book  is  question- 
able. The  handling  of  the  general  question  how  and  why  it  is 
desirable  for  the  State  to  interfere  with  labour  might  be  improved. 
The  sketch  of  the  actual  occasions  on  which  it  does  so  interfere, 
and  the  discussion  of  the  details  of  each  case,  rarely  leave  much  to 
desire.  The  chief  doubt  which  occurs  to  us  here  is  whether  the 
author  has  not  confined  himself  to  too  narrow  a  range.  Omitting 
bis  Introduction  and  his  concluding  remarks,  his  work  is  contained 
in  five  chapters,  dealing  respectively  with  the  Factory  Acts,  with 
Trade-Union  Legislation,  with  the  Law  of  Industrial  Conspiracy, 
with  Co-operation;  and  with  Arbitration.  There  are  one  or  two 
other  subjects  which  suggest  themselves  as  germane ;  but  it  is 
quite  possible  that  they  are  reserved  for  Mr.  Farrer's  volume  of  the 
series,  which  is  to  deal  with  "The  State  in  Relation  to  Trade." 
Trade  and  labour  are  not  easily  separated,  and  a  better  division 
would  have  been  "  The  State  in  Relation  to  Home  Trade,"  in- 
cluding labour,  and  "  The  State  in  Relation  to  Foreign  Trade.''  It 
is  clear  that  such  subjects  as  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  and 
other  legislation  of  the  same  kind,  the  liquor  laws,  the  pro- 
hibition of  gambling  houses,  &c,  are  much  more  closely  con- 
nected with  Mr.  Jevons's  topic  than  they  are  with  the  question  of 
Protection  and  Free-trade,  which  will"  undoubtedly  occupy  Mr. 
Farrer. 

One  of  the  best  instances  of  the  success  of  Professor  Jevons's 
treatment  where  nothing  more  than  a  careful  and  candid  ex- 
amination of  facts  is  required  is  given  by  his  dealing  with 
Trade-Unions.  He  has,  indeed,  like  almost  all  arguers  °on  the 
subject,  got  into  some  difficulties  in  his  treatment  of  the  thorny 
question  of  what  is  and  what  is  not  conspiracy.  He  says  con- 
fidently that  "  unlimited  Boycotting  cannot  be  allowed."  He 
points  out  that  even  a  combination  to  run  upon  a  bank  is 
improper,  and  yet  he  deprecates  interference  with  industrial 
combinations.  It  is  not  so  certain  that  the  old  doctrine  of 
interference  with  such  combinations  was  theoretically  unjusti- 
nable  as  it  is  that  the  relaxation  of  such  interference  has  con- 
siderably softened  the  manners  of  Trade-Unionists.  However, 
the  main  difficulties  of  the  subject  of  strikes  are  very  well  dealt 
^  i  j-i  ,Jev0ns  exPoses  clearly  and  forcibly  the  extreme  prac- 
tical difficulty  arising  from  the  large  number  of  causes  at  work  in 
deciding  what  the  actual  effect  of  strikes  upon  wages  and  upon 
trade  is;  Another  good  passage  is  the  exposure  of  the  fallacy 
underlying  the  Trade-Union  tu  quoque,  the  retort  that  the  learned 
professions  are  as  much  governed  by  Trade-Union  principles  as  the 
Amalgamated  Eelpie-Makers.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Jevons 
damages  the  force  of  this  exposure  by  remarking  in  his  preface 
tnat  all  classes  of  society  are  Trades- Unionists  at  heart."  That 
is  exactly  what  all  classes  are  not,  and  what  constitutes  the  differ- 
ence between  the  riXvai  (3dvav<rot  and  the  TeXvai  which  are  not 
Pnvavaoi.  A  man  of  letters  seeks,  no  doubt,  to  make  the  best 
bargain  for  himself  in  the  open  market ;  but  he  does  not,  if  he  be 
ol  the  better  class,  attempt  to  Boycott  publishers,  or  to  cut  off  the 
right  hands  of  contributors  to  periodicals  who  work  at  a  lower  rate 
01  remuneration  than  himself.    An  artist  is  not  forbidden  by  any 


amalgamation  from  taking  what  those  who  commission  his  works 
may  offer  for  them  ;  nor  is  a  prima  donna  bound  to  consider  in  her 
engagements  the  receipts  of  the  chorus-singer.  Wherever  the 
principle  of  the  best  work  for  the  highest  money,  even  if  there  be 
no  criterion  of  "  best  "  but  uncertain  and  ill-qualified  public  taste, 
there  the  Trade-Union  spirit  is  absent. 

It  is  almost  a  pity,  perhaps,  that  Mr.  Jevons  has  not  given  a 
larger  amount  of  information  as  to  the  history  of  his  subject,  re- 
specting which  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  majority  of  his 
readers  are  anything  but  very  well  informed.  Indirectly  no  in- 
considerable quantity  of  such  information  is  given.  But  it  should 
have  been  given  directly  ;  and,  considering  the  scanty  amount  of 
positive  fact  and  somewhat  vague  discussion  of  general  principles 
which  alone  remain,  it  is  particularly  desirable  that  the  writer  of 
such  a  book  as  this  should  give  much  of  his  space  to  the  historical 
side  of  the  matter.  After  all,  however,  Mr.  Jevons's  views  on  the 
economic  shortcomings  of  our  ancestors  are  evidently  so  strong 
that  he  might  have  found  it  difficult  to  speak  with  any  patience  of 
their  wicked  devices.  A  man  who  can  bring  himself  in  a  serious 
work  to  suggest  the  stale  old  calumny  that  the  agricultural 
labourer  is  less  looked  after  by  the  State  than  the  artisan,  owing 
to  "  the  reluctance  of  landowning  legislators  to  touch  the  inte- 
rests of  their  own  order,"  cannot  be  said  to  be  impartial. 

If  Mr.  Elliot's  book  requires  less  notice  than  most  of  its  com- 
panions, it  is  not  because  it  is  worse  done  than  they  are  or  because 
it  has  a  less  important  subject.  But  the  very  nature  of  that  sub- 
ject imposed  on  the  author  the  duty  of  being  either  very  contro- 
versial or  not  controversial  at  all,  and  he  has  wisely  and  properly 
chosen  the  latter  alternative.  Hence  there  is  little  to  say 
about  his  book,  except  that  it  is  a  summary  (of  necessity 
rather  hurried  and  heterogeneous)  of  the  history  of  ecclesias- 
tical legislation  in  England,  of  the  present  state  of  the  laws 
affecting  the  English  Church,  the  Scotch  Kirk,  and  the  Dissent- 
ing sects,  and  of  the  actual  condition  of  these  various  denomi- 
nations in  respect  to  temporalities.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  very 
accurately  and  fairly  done,  though  in  the  space  it  was  hardly 
possible  to  treat  the  subject  exhaustively,  and  though,  out 
of  so  many  statements,  historical,  statistical,  and  what  not,  it 
would  be  easy  to  select  some  which  are  somewhat  mistaken  or 
misleading.  The  author  is  too  fond  of  relying  on  the  late  Dean 
Stanley,  a  terribly  untrustworthy  guide,  and  he  surely  should  know 
that  Lord  Macaulay's  picture  of  the  seventeenth-century  clergy 
has  been  proved  over  and  over  again  to  be  to  a  great  extent  a  fancy 
one.  He  is  not  always  as  careful  as  he  might  be  to  use  terms  like 
"Presbyterian,"  "  Nonconformist,"  &c,  in  their  strict  historic  con- 
nexion— an  important  point.  And  his  view  of  lay  patronage  and 
patronage  generally  is  altogether  too  much  coloured  by  the  preju- 
dices natural  to  a  Scotchman.  He  is  deceived  (though  his  own 
figures  might  have  undeceived  him)  as  to  the  wealth  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church.  The  average  income  of  a  working  minister  of  that 
Church  is  actually  less,  and  less  considerably,  than  that  of  a  work- 
ing minister  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  establishment ;  and  Mr. 
Elliot's  argument  as  to  the  "prizes"  of  the  former  is  quite  illu- 
sory. "  With  32  bishoprics,  30  deaneries,  134  canonries,  a  dozen 
livings  over  two  thousand  a  year,  and  many  more  over  a  thousand," 
he  thinks  that  "  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  prizes  of  the  pro- 
fession are  too  few  or  too  poor."  He  forgets  that  the  livings  are 
hardly  prizes  of  the  profession  at  all,  and  that  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  a  bishopric  are  such  as  to  make  it  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view  a  very  dubious  prize  indeed.  It  is  odd,  too,  that  Mr.  Elliot, 
after  in  the  first  pages  of  his  book  distinctly  protesting  against  the 
vulgar  fallacy  of  supposing  that  the  Church  of  England  was  ever 
definitely  set  up  or  established  by  the  State,  falls  into  the  very 
same  error  by  talking  of  "  a  great  part  of  its  wealth  "  being 
"  derived  from  its  Roman  Catholic  predecessor."  However,  nearly 
all  these  things  are  obviously  the  result  of  oversight,  not  deliberate 
intention,  and  the  book  is,  on  the  whole,  commendably  free  from 
partisan  bias. 


PROPER  PRIDE.* 

TDROPER  PRIDE  is  what  may  be  called  a  rather  harum-scarum 
-*-  novel,  which  shows  decided  ability,  though  ability  of  no  very 
high  order.  We  do  not  say  that  the  anonymous  author  may  not  be 
equal  to  more  thoughtful  and  serious  work ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
shows  artistic  instincts  which  might  be  successfully  directed  to 
loftier  aims.  But,  on  the  whole,  we  are  so  well  pleased  with  his 
liveliness  that  we  should  be  sorry  to  hazard  injudicious  advice, 
which  might  make  him  sink  to  the  ordinary  level  of  the  feminine 
fiction  of  the  day,  and  become  philosophically  maudlin  .or  mawk- 
ishly sentimental.  Proper  Pride  is  so  far  original  in  point  of  design 
that  it  begins  where  the  generality  of  novels  leave  off — namely, 
with  a  marriage.  It  is  original,  too,  in  the  remarkable  ante- 
nuptial relations  of  the  future  husband  and  wife.  Alice  Saville 
is  a  beautiful  girl,  and  a  great  heiress  to  boot.  In  fact,  like 
Coleridge's  Christabel,  she  is  "  beautiful  exceedingly  " ;  and,  thanks 
to  her  transcendent  personal  attractions,  her  soldier  spouse,  under 
their  very  peculiar  circumstances,  has  to  submit  to  a  series  of  such 
temptations  as  nearly  shook  the  constancy  of  the  sainted  Anthony. 
Alice  Saville  is  likewise  an  orphan,  and  when  we  first  make  her  ac- 
quaintance in  the  military  society  of  Malta  she  is  a  "  bread-and- 
butter  miss,"  and  an  unprotected  female,  save  in  so  far  as  the 
guardianship  of  an  unsympathetic  old  maiden  lady  is  concerned. 

*  Proper  Pride.   A  Novel.    London  :  Tiuslcy  Brothers.  1882. 
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Yet  the  girl  has  a  male  guardian,  though  she  has  never  seen  him, 
and  certainly  the  Fates  never  indulged  in  a  stranger  caprice  than 
when  they  entrusted  the  fair  Alice  and  her  fortune  to  the  custody 
of  Sir  Reginald  Fairfax.  Sir  Reginald  is  a  dashing  light  dragoon 
■with  a  magnificent  income,  and  one  of  the  handsomest  officers  in 
Her  Majesty's  service.  He  is  only  a  few  years  older  than  his 
ward;  lie  his  immense  but  not  unreasonable  confidence  in  the 
power  of  his  own  fascinations  ;  and  while  he  shines  conspicuously 
in  all  Indian  field,  sports  from  ''pig-sticking"  downwards,  he  has 
gained  the  greater  reputation  as  a  lady-killer  that  he  has  never 
abused  his  notorious  gifts.  It  chances  that  Sir  Reginald  drops  in 
at  Malta  on  his  way  homewards  from  Indian  service.  He  thinks 
he  may  as  well  see  t1  is  schoolgirl  ward  of  his,  who  had  come 
to  him  as  one  of  the  legacies  of  his  lamented  father's  will, 
and  whom  he  has  hitheito  regarded  as  an  embarrassing  re- 
sponsibility, involving  infinite  possibilities  of  future  trouble. 
Miss  Saville  on  her  side  has  been  anything  rather  than  pre- 
possessed in  his  favour,  thanks  to  the  malicious  misrepresentations 
of  the  maiden  aunt,  whom  Reginald  as  a  boy  had  mortally 
offended.  Accordingly,  when  the  well-matched  pair  meet  in  an 
upper  chamber  in  Malta,  in  a  tete-a-tete  which  Providence  appears 
to  have  romantically  arranged,  the  sense  of  agreeable  surprise  is 
mutual.  They  fall  straightway  head  and  ears  in  love;  the  arrange- 
ments for  an  immediate  marriage  go  off  trippingly  ;  and  they  are 
duly  married  at  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  by  the  Right 
Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Bermuda,  with  sundry  capable 
assistants. 

So  far,  so  well;  but  here  begins  the  interweaving  of  a  tissue 
of  improbabilities  which  form  the  turning-points  of  a  consistently 
humorous  story,  although  it  often  touches  the  pathetic,  and  is 
frequently  verging  on  the  tragic.  Sir  Reginald  and  Lady  Fairfax 
are  spending  a  prolonged  honeymoon  in  one  of  the  most  charming 
country  .sears  in  Northern  England,  and  in  such  bliss  as  seldom  falls 
to  the  lot  of  human  beings,  when  the  slumbering  enmities  of  a 
she-tiend  are  stirred  into  venomous  life  in  a  distant  Indian  can- 
tonment. It  is  hard  to  conceive  a  commonplace  and  shallow 
garrison  hack  daring  so  dangerous  a  deed  of  darkness  as  that 
undertaken  by  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Commissary  Mason,  who  had 
long  been  settled  at  Cheetapore.  Miss  Mason  in  former  days  had 
set  her  cap  at  the  brilliant  Reginald  Fairfax,  and  had  never  for- 
given the  contemptuous  decision  with  which  he  had  repulsed  her 
barefaced  advances.  She  has  read  the  announcement  of  his  mar- 
riage, and  her  vindictive  instincts  recognize  the  opportunity  for  a 
deadly  revenge.  She  calls  her  dine  damnee  into  Her  diabolical 
councils,  and  a  certain  weak-minded  Mr.  Chambers  becomes  the 
reluctant  instrument  of  her  malice.  A  small  but  very  select 
family  party  are  seated  at  breakfast  at  Sir  Reginald's  seat  of 
Looton,  its  master  being  absent,  on  business,  when  the  morning 
post  arrives.  Lady  Fairfax  rather  eagerly  opens  an  Indian  letter, 
the  loreign  postage-stamps  on  it  having  excited  her  curiosity.  And 
the  curt  but  pregnant  contents  give  her  matter  for  more  serious 
reflection.  Pier  anonymous  correspondent  informs  her  that  her 
husband  has  been  married  already  ;  and  encloses,  by  way  of  con- 
firmation, a  copy  of  the  marriage  certificate,  apparently  executed 
with  all  due  legal  formality.  Now  we  should  have  assumed 
that  a  loving  young  bride  in  such  circumstances  might 
have  been  shocked,  scandalized,  or  startled,  but  would  cer- 
tainly not  have  been  shaken  in  her  faith.  Sir  Reginald  has 
been  the  most  devoted  of  lovers  and  of  husbands  ;  his  character- 
as  an  honourable  man  is  unimpeachable:  and  it  might  well  be 
supposed  that  a  fond  and  partial  wife  would  have  hesitated  to 
condemn  him  as  an  infamous  criminal  on  the  very  insufficient 
grounds  of  an  anonymous  communication.  It  is  true  that  the 
maliciously  disposed  maiden  aunt  is  there,  to  give  comfort  and 
support  to  the  anonymous  enemy.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
absent  husband  has  a  staunch  partisan  in  the  person  of  Geoflfy 
Saville,  the  cousin  and  confidant  of  his  wife.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  quick-tempered  Alice's  jealousy  and  resentment  fly  to  her 
pretty  head  and  turn  it.  She  jumps  to  the  conclusion  that 
iter  absent  husband  is  guilty ;  broods  upon  her  imaginary 
wrongs  before  his  return ;  and  then  receives  him  in  such  a 
manner  that  he  in  turn  becomes  indignant  as  herself,  and  with 
decidedly  better  reason.  "With  such  dispositions  on  either  side, 
the  gulf  opening  betwixt  them  yawns  gradually  wider  and  wider. 
Sir  Reginald,  who  is  still  desperately  in  love  with  his  wife — and 
"  small  blame  to  him,"  for  she  is  represented  as  one  of  the  most 
lovely  and  seductive  of  mortals — makes  repeated  advances,  which 
are  chillingly  repelled.  Finally  his  native  pride  is  irritated  beyond 
all  power  of  endurance ;  he  returns  to  India,  having  exchanged 
into  another  regiment,  and  vows  he  will  never  make  it  up  with 
Lady  Fairfax  till  she  has  abased  herself  in  the  dust  for  her 
injustice  and  cruelty — an  event  which  seems  unlikely  to  occur, 
considering  the  resolute  character  of  the  passionate  beauty. 

With  an  art  which  is  as  ingenious  as  it  is  cleverly  provoking, 
the  author  contrives  to  throw  successive  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
a  rapprochement,  even  when  circumstances  appear  to  make  it 
either  inevitable  or  imminent.  Thus  in  India  Sir  Reginald  has 
an  extraordinary  piece  of  good  luck  in  clearing  up  the  mystery  of 
the  forged  certiticate  and  bringing  the  culprits  to  a  full  confession. 
He  hurries  home  accordingly  in  the  middle  of  the  story,  and,  were 
it  not  that  there  is  another  volume  and  a  half  to  come,  we  should 
have  been  persuaded  that  he  was  to  be  made  happy  again  imme- 
diately. iN'or  can  he  conceive  why  he  is  not;  but  we  who  have 
been  introduced  behind  the  scenes  know  that  a  missing  letter  is 
at  the  bottom  of  his  exasperating  troubles.  His  longiug  wife  had 
written  to  him  humbly  enough  ;  but  the  penitent  missive  never 


reached  its  destination.  Meantime  she  had  been  counting  the 
days  to  his  return,  when  her  softened  heart  had  gradually 
become  alienated  again,  as  disappointment  passed  into  despair. 
He  has  come  back  to  the  house  of  which  he  is  the  master  ;  he  and 
Lady  Fairfax  are  on  perfectly  courteous  terms,  although  cool  and 
distant,  and  the  consequent  situations  are  curiously  piquant.  We 
should  say  that  with  very  slight  modifications  the  novel  might  be 
made  material  for  an  excellent  genteel  corned}'.  Alice  is  as  much 
in  love  with  her  husband  as  ever;  her  feelings  continually  prompt 
her  to  the  most  inviting  advances  ;  but  pride  stands  in  the  way  of 
the  candid  confessions  which  must  have  cleared  away  all  misunder- 
standings in  a  moment.  Fairfax  is  irresistibly  attracted  to  the  be- 
witching woman,  who  is  really  all  his  own,  and  who  seems  ready 
to  fall  into  his  arms ;  but  then  he  remembers  the  perversity 
of  her  inexplicable  treatment  of  him,  and  summons  the  pride  of 
all  the  Fairfaxes  to  his  assistance.  Both  become  reckless,  to- 
the  intense  anxiety  of  each.  Sir  Reginald  rides  a  vicious  brute 
in  a  steeplechase,  although  his  wife  descends  to  expostula- 
tions on  that  occasion,  and  even  offers  to  bribe  him  with  a  kiss 
to  renounce  his  rash  intentions.  He  refuses  the  kiss  with  a 
sublime  effort  of  resolution;  rides  the  race  and  wins  it;  but 
hurries  home  from  the  racecourse  early  in  the  day's  proceedings 
to  set  his  wife's  too  evident  anxiety  at  rest.  He  meets  her  in  the 
park,  mounted  on  a  fiend  of  a  hard-mouthed  hunter ;  and 
she  quietly  but  firmly  decliues  to  get  off',  on  the  plea  that 
they  have  decided  to  go  their  respective  ways  and  preserve  their 
respective  liberty  of  action.  Nay,  even  the  closest  and  most 
sympathetic  contact  over  what  they  believe  to  be  the  death- 
bed of  their  only  child  fails  to  clear  away  the  impalpable  bar- 
riers of  separation,  although  repeatedly  it  promises  to  breach 
them.  Not  a  few  of  these  scenes  are  something  more  than  merely 
clever.  Finally,  when  the  author  has  tantalized  us  long  enough, 
and  written  a  novel  of  the  regulation  length — which,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, his  facility  might  have  indefinitely  expanded — he  brings 
the  long  missing  letter  to  light,  when  the  spouses  vie  with  each 
other  in  their  outbursts  of  penitence.  And  we  can  understand 
that  both  must  have  felt  excessively  foolish  when  they  recognized 
the  gossamer-like  flimsiness  of  the  veil  which  had  separated  them 
as  effectively  as  a  steel-plated  partition.  All  the  same,  the  gross 
improbabilities  of  construction  are  carried  off  by  the  extreme  light- 
ness and  frequent  sparkle  of  the  narrative.  Some  of  the  subsidiary 
characters,  who  are  kept  strictly  in  their  proper  places,  are  at  least 
as  good  in  their  several  ways  as  the  principals.  Notably  there  is 
Cousin  Geoffry  Saville,  who  is  humorous  and  impudent  without 
ever  stepping  within  the  bounds  of  vulgarity,  and  who  can  venture 
on  any  liberties  with  an  impunity  which  would  assuredly  be 
allowed  to  no  other  mortal. 


TIELE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  EGYPTIAN  RELIGION.* 

EGYPTOLOGY  as  a  science  may  be  said  to  have  entered 
on  a  new  stage  of  existence.  It  is  true  that  we  are  still 
groping  in  the  depths  of  primeval  antiquity  to  find  a  rare 
fact  here  and  there,  but  the  old  records  are  no  longer  unde- 
ciphered,  the  old  language  is  no  longer  untranslated.  The 
"  brutish  gods  of  Nile "  have  been  catalogued  and  arranged. 
The  tables  of  kings,  lists  of  apparently  impossible  length,  the 
dynasties  of  the  Greek  historians,  have  been  placed  in  order, 
and  so  far  examined  and  compared  critically  that  an  intelligible 
theory  of  the  history  may  be  formed.  As  yet,  however,  most 
of  the  work  has  been  done  in  accumulating  facts.  The  time 
for  using  them  has  hardly  yet  come.  The  early  period  is  still  but 
little  known.  When  Egyptian  art  and  literature  first  burst  upon 
us  they  are  already  mature.  Of  their  origin  and  growth 
we  know  nothing.  The  knowledge  so  far  acquired  as  to  the 
Pyramid-builders,  for  example,  is  not  of  such  a  character  that  we 
can  argue  from  it  philosophically.  In  approaching  such  a  volume 
as  Dr.  Tiele's,  we  are  compelled  to  feel  at  the  very  outset  that, 
though  he  may  attempt,  as  he  modestly  puts  it,  to  reconstruct  the 
faded  picture  of  the  early  religion,  he  must  fail  because  he  has 
not  enough  to  go  on  in  the  way  of  mere  dry  facts.  Can  he  tell  us 
why  the  Pyramid-builders  before  the  last  two  kings  of  the  ancient 
monarchy  "have  left  us  no  representations  of  their  gods  ?  Can  he 
tell  us  how  the  great  god  of  all  the  pantheon  of  that  period  was 
selected  ?  Can  he  give  us  any  but  the  vaguest  indication  of  the 
moral  laws  of  the  time  ?  Can  he — and  this  relates  to  the  religious 
question — can  he  explain  how  the  succession  to  the  throne  was 
regulated  ?  To  not  one  of  these  queries  is  it  possible  to  give  a 
complete  answer.  If  we  take  our  views  exclusively  from  the 
monuments,  we  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  certain  facts  ;  but  they 
are  so  meagre  that  it  is  not  possible  to  found  any  theory  on  t  hem.  If 
we  take  our  views  from  what  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  we 
may  land  ourselves  in  the  Pyramid  religion  of  the  sect  who  think 
we  are  descended  from  the  Lost  Tribes.  It  is  true  Dr.  Tiele  has 
the  honour  of  having  been  the  first  to  pursue  the  strictly  chrono- 
logical method  in  his  account  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  religion. 
One  Hibbert  Lecturer,  some  years  ago,  began  a  discourse  on  the 
same  subject  by  invoking  chronology,  so  to  speak,  and  imme- 
diately, having  discharged  his  conscience,  abandoned  it.  Another 
eminent  writer  across  the  Channel  threw  chronology  to  the  winds, 
almost  cynicallv,  as  useless,  and  mixed  up  Shoofoo  and  Ptolemy  ou 
his  very  first  page.    The  fact  is,  Egyptologists  are  only  beginning 

*  History  of the  Egyptian  Hdighn.  By  Dr.  C.  P.  Tiele.  Translated  from 
the  Dutch  bv'  James  Baliingail.    London:  Trubner  &  Co.  1882. 
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to  recognize  the  enormous  interval  of  years  between  the  different 
epochs  which  are  all  classed  together  as  "  ancient  Egyptian." 
It  is  impossible  that  the  great  kingdom  which  came  to  an  end,  we 
know  not  how  many  thousand  years  ago.  with  the  fall  of  the  Sixth 
Dynasty,  can  have  had  precisely  the  same  religious  ideas  and 
beliefs  as  the  people  among  whom  Herodotus  travelled  under  the 
Twenty-seventh.  There  are  many  anomalous  things  to  be  noticed 
about  the  history  of  Egypt,  and  nothing  more  anomalous  and 
unexampled  elsewhere  than  the  permanence  of  certain  institutions; 
but  that  the  religion  stood  absolutely  still  during  a  period  of  years 
sometimes  reckoned  at  five  thousand,  and  through  a  series  of  revo- 
lutions of  the  most  completely  subversive  character,  is  simply 
beyond  the  power  of  historical  belief. 

Dr.  Tiele's  account  of  the  earliest  religion — for  he  keeps  strictly 
to  the  chronological  method,  and  begins  at  the  beginning — is  neces- 
sarily vague.  As  we  have  said,  there  is  very  little  to  go  upon  :  but 
it  seems  to  us  that  Dr.  Tiele  has  hardly  made  enough  of  that  little. 
He  is  too  anxious  to  connect  Osiris  and  his  family  with  the  solar 
myth  of  all  nations,  and  asserts  too  positively  that  under  the 
ancient  monarchy  he  was  a  sun-god.  This  appears  by  his  very 
next  sentence,  where  he  acknowledges  that  Osiris  was  equally 
a  moon-god,  a  river-god,  an  earth-god,  and  so  forth.  The. 
meagre  records  of  the  time  do  not  justify  him  in  giving  to 
the  legend  detailed  by  Plutarch  an  antiquity  greater  thnn 
that  of  the  Pyramids.  The  subject  is  one  of  immense  dilfi- 
culty,  and  the  truth  can  only  be  reached  by  a  comparison  of  the 
doctrines  of  totemism,  or  ancestor-worship,  with  those  of  the  solar 
myth.  To  do  this  requires  a  knowledge  of  mythology  which,  so 
far,  no  writer  on  the  religion  of  ancient  Egypt  has  shown.  Dr. 
Tiele,  in  common  with  Mr.  Renouf,  M.  Paul  Pierret,  Sir  Gardner 
"Wilkinson,  and  many  others,  has  not  given  an  adequate  place  to 
the  great  and  central  object  of  the  worship  of  the  people  of  that 
time.  Osiris  and  Isis  may  or  may  not  be  parts  of  a  solar  myth. 
The  question  is  interesting,  and  even  important ;  but  Osiris  and 
Isis  play  a  very  small  part  in  the  religious  ideas  of  the  Pyramid- 
builders  in  comparison  with  the  kings  in  whose  honour  the 
Pyramids  were  built.  The  great  god  of  the  day,  so  called  on 
scores  of  nlonuments,  was  Pharaoh.  Any  history  of  the  religion 
of  the  early  period  which  does  not  give  due  prominence  to  this 
primary  fact  seems  to  us  to  fail  at  the  outset.  There  is  a  certain 
analogy  between  the  animal-worship  of  the  towns  and  villages  and 
the  king-worship  of  the  two  kingdoms  which  ni'ght  be  worked 
out.  Pharaoh  may  have  been  honoured  as  the  descendant, 
successor,  and  visible  incarnation  of  Osiris — Asiri  or  Asar, 
as  he  is  on  the  monuments,  the  "earth-born,"  as  the  words 
have  been  translated — who  may,  at  some  period  so  remote 
that  the  mind  refuses  to  grasp  it,  have  been  a  king  of  Egypt. 
The  oldest  royal  epitaph  now  remaining  calls  Mycerinus  "Osiris." 
At  a  much  later  period  every  dead  person  was  so  described ; 
the  complete  Osirian  myth  had  grown  up  in  the  meantime.  But 
the  prevalence,  from  whatever  cause,  of  king-worship  alone  ac- 
counts for  two  things  otherwise  so  puzzling — namely,  why  the 
ancient  Egyptians  built  pyramids,  and  why  they  did  not  make  re- 
presentations and  temples  of  the  other  gods.  The  tale,  repeated 
by  Herodotus,  that  Cheops  neglected  the  gods,  is  a  true  it  faint 
echo  from  the  older  period.  The  religion  of  the  time  of  Herodotus 
was  a  slight  modification  of  that  established  under  the  Eighteenth 
Dynasty,  when  we  no  longer  see  the  king  worshipped  by  priests 
and  prophets,  no  longer  see  pyramids  with  their  adjoining 
temples,  built  of  Cyclopean  blocks,  to  his  honour ;  but  find  the 
king  himself  doing  sacrifice  and  burning  incense  to  the  gods. 
Thothmes  and  Kameses  are  prostrate  in  their  humility  before  Horus 
and  Apis.  Shoofoo  and  Chafra  probably  looked  upon  them  as 
slightly  their  inferiors,  if  such  thoughts  occurred  to  their  divine 
inner  consciousness — tantcene  animis  ccelestibus  ! 

Mo  inkling  of  this  appears  either  in  Dr.  Tiele's  pages  or  those  of 
the  other  writers  we  have  named.  True,  we  have  a  long  exposition 
of  the  "  self-glorification  "  in  which  these  monarchs  indulged  ;  but 
there  is  no  sufficient  acknowledgment  of  the  place  of  the  kino-  in 
the.  pantheon  of  the  Early  Monarchy.  Another  fault  must  "also 
be  found  with  what  is,  in  most  respects,  the  best  book  we  have  yet 
met  with  on  this  subject.  Dr.  Tiele  does  not  put  the  universal 
animal-worship  of  the  Egyptians  into  its  proper  place.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  see  a  thorough  discussion  of  this  branch  of  the 
subject.  Such  a  discussion  could  only  be  held  bv  persons  ac- 
quainted with  prehistoric  archaeology  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  with 
the  ordinary  anthropological  mythology  now  so  widely  studied. 
It  would  have  to  inquire  into  the  nature  ol  the  sacred  animals', 
their  being  common  or  rare,  for  instance.  It  would  have  to  in- 
vestigate the  possibilities  of  their  being  tribal  or  ancestral.  The 
question  as  to  race  would  come  in.  A  proposition  might  be  stated. 
The  religion  of  the  most  ancient  Egyptians  was  partly  the  worship 
of  the  king  and  his  ancestors,  and  partly  that  of  sacred  animals. 
Are  these  two  great  divisions  indications  of  a  diversity  of  race, 
and  was  the  religion  of  the  ruling  race  different  at  first  from  that 
of  the  people?  These,  rather  than  questions  or  comparative 
mythology,  have  to  be  answered  before  Dr.  Tiele  or  any  one  else  is 
able  to  go  into  the  universal  history  of  religion.  This  volume  is 
the  first  instalment  of  a  "  Comparative  History  of  the  Egyptian 
and  Mesopotamian  (Hamitic  and  Semitic)  Religions."  So%ve  are 
told  in  the  first  words  of  the  preface. 

If  we  say  that,  so  far  as  it  goes,  this  work  is  very  superior  to  its 
predecessors,  we  shall  give  it  the  faintest  of  faint  praise.  Dr.  Tiele 
falls  into  the  error  of  all  his  companions.  With  an  imperfect 
acquaintance  with  the  divinities  of  Egypt,  he  discusses  their 
symbolism.    We  say  "  an  imperfect  acquaintance  "  because,  as  yet, 


no  one  is  perfectly  acquainted  with  even  the  names  of  the  gods- 
All  the  writers  who  have  preceded  Dr.  Tiele  have  done  the  same,, 
though,  of  course,  it  has  not  been  given  to  all  to  share  the  views 
of  M.  Pierret.  It  will  be  quite  time  enough  when  we  know  more 
of  the  teaching  of  the  Egyptian  theologians  to  talk  of  the  symbol- 
ism of  their  objects  of  worship.  It  is  difficult  to  see  the  symbolism 
of  an  ichneumon,  or  to  trace  the  solar  myth  involved  in  the 
worship  of  the  Great  Tom  Cat.  Yet  a  king,  otherwise  unknown,, 
unquestionably  bore  the  name  of  this  god,  and  has  left  us- 
monuments  in  which  he  is  coupled  with  Pa,  the  Sun.  A  simple 
chronological  account  of  the  changes  in  tone  towards  the  gods 
during  the  successive  millenniums  of  Egyptian  history,  a  simple 
geographical  list  of  the  sacred  animals,  with  a  note  of  the  earliest 
mention  of  each,  is  what  we  want  now.  When  this  work  has 
been  done,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  speculate  as  to  the  solar 
myth  and  the  symbolism  of  the  local  triads. 

With  the  details  of  Dr.  Tiele*s  work  a  few  faults  must  be- 
found.  For  example,  he  asserts  that  in  self-glorification  Chafra 
greatly  "  excelled  his  predecessor."  Dr.  Tiele  may  mean,  "  he- 
exceeded  his  predecessor,"  but  the  historical  documents  are  not 
here  sufficient  to  support  such  an  assertion.  The  remains  of  a 
burial-place  of  Chafra  s  time  has  been  found,  with  fragments  of 
statues  bearing  his  titles.  No  such  remains  have  been  found  of  the 
works  of  his  predecessors.  Only  two  kings  who  reigned  before 
him  are  mentioned  on  contemporary  monuments ;  and  the  in- 
scriptions left  by  them  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  certainly  do  not 
warrant  Dr.  Tiele's  opinion  that  the  apotheosis  of  Chafra  "  is  far 
more  strongly  expressed  than  in  the  case  of  preceding  kings."  We 
have  about  half  a  dozen  brief  inscriptions  relating  to  Chafra,  three 
relating  to  Shoofoo,  and  one  relating  to  Seneferoo.  These  are  not 
the  documents  on  which  to  found  such  a  theory,  the  more  so  as- 
one  at  least,  and  that  the  most  important,  inscription  relating  to 
Shoofoo  is  of  the  most  doubtful  authenticity.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting, too,  to  know  on  what  grounds  Dr.  Tiele  says  that 
Shoofoo  erected  the  great  Sphinx.  In  the  first  place,  almost  every 
other  authority  is  of  opinion  that  the  Sphinx  is  a  natural  feature, 
was  always  a  rock  standing  up  as  it  does  still,  and  that  its  head 
was  shaped  at  some  remote  period.  In  the  second,  that  Shoofoo 
shaped  it  is  not  supported  by  the  smallest  fraction  of  evidence 
that  has  reached  England.  It  may  have  been  sculptured  by 
Thothmes  IV.,  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty.  We  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  Holland,  like  France,  has  any  exclusive  information 
on  Egyptian  archaeology.  But  we  must  not  be  understood  to  have 
the  slightest  inclination  to  depreciate  Dr.  Tiele's  work  for  a  few 
minor  blemishes.  It  is  not  up  to  the  standard  we  have  endeavoured 
to  raise,  but  it  is  far  above  the  level  of  its  contemporaries. 


SELECTIONS  FROM  LANDOR.* 

EIGHTEEN  years  have  passed  away  since  Landor  died  at 
Florence,  and  seven  years  more  than  a  century  since  he  was 
born  at  Warwick.  Yet  it  may  be  said  that  he  has  only  just  been, 
accepted,  even  if  yet  he  be  entirely  accepted,  by  the  British  public 
as  a  classic  with  whom  it  is  desirable  to  possess  at  least  some 
shadow  of  an  acquaintance.  The  curious  way  in  which  the  figures 
of  Wordsworth,  Shelley,  and  Keats,  almost  wholly  unimportant  to 
their  immediate  contemporaries,  have  floated  up  until  they  com- 
mand the  horizon,  and  contend  for  foremost  places  in  the  literary 
history  of  the  century,  has  been  commented  on  until  it  has  become 
a  commonplace.  That  people  crowded  to  look  at  Tom  Moore,  and 
hustled  Feats  aside;  that,  as  we  have  just  learned  through 
Trelawney,  such  a  painter  as  Eastlake  thought  it  mere  waste  of 
time  to  draw  the  features  of  Shelley — these  are  facts  that  seem  odd 
enough  to  us.  But  the  Jeffrey  method  of  treating  these  great 
poets  has  been  obsolete  already  for  forty  years  at  least,  while  the 
neglect  of  Landor  has  been  a  no  less  singular  and  a  much  more 
lasting  phenomenon.  In  turning  over  the  pages  of  Mr.  Sidney 
Colvin's  delightful  "  Golden  Treasury  "  we  have  been  struck  anew 
with  amazement  at  this  long  neglect  and  with  a  fresh  curiosity  to 
fathom  its  causes.  We  speak  of  Landor  for  the  moment  as  a 
prose-writer  simply.  What  prose  is  more  winning  than  his, 
what  vein  of  fancy  more  natural  and  redundant,  what  narrative 
faculty  more  entertaining  and  dramatic,  what  emotion  more  whole- 
some and  direct  ?  How  is  it,  we  ask  ourselves,  that  the  author 
of  such  a  dialogue  as  "  Leofric  and  Godiva"  is  not  a  favourite  in 
every  gentle  household  ? 

Two  causes  suggest  themselves  to  us  as  hitherto  unexamined  by 
those  poets  and  critics  who  have  upbraided  the  public  for  its  insensi- 
bility. Of  these  causes  one  is  a  mere  matter  of  dates.  It  is  acknow- 
ledged that  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  when  coldness  and 
tradition  had  so  long  held  possession  of  English  readers,  it  took 
a  considerable  number  of  years  for  a  new  sort  of  writing  to  make 
itself  popular,  if  its  appeal  were  made  to  the  deeper  sources  of  the 
intellect  and  were  not  instantly  attractive.  Those  who  marvel  at 
the  slowness  of  growth  of  a  love  for  Landor  are  not  surprised 
that  the  genius  of  Coleridge  or  of  Shelley  had  to  germinate  for 
thirty  years  before  it  produced  a  harvest  of  universal  or  general 
appreciation.  This,  they  say,  is  not  surprising ;  but  why  has  it 
taken  more  than  one  hundred  years  for  Landor,  who  was  so  much 
older  than  Shelley,  to  obtain  something  like  his  proper  position  in- 
literature?  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  Landor  was  born  in  1775, 
and  Shelley  not  until  1792,  and  that  in  tables  of  literature  and 

*  Selections  from  the  Writings  of  Walter  Savage  Landor.  Arranged' 
and  edited  by  Sidney  Colvin.    London :  Macmillan'&  Co. 
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suchlike  educational  conipendiumsthe  former  appears  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  an  earlier  generation  than  that  of  the  latter. 
But,  in  point  of  fact,  Landor  is  a  writer  subsequent  to  Shelley. 
When  Shelley  died,  in  1822,  Landor  had  published  Gebir,  a  book 
belonging  to  no  time  or  age,  and  a  few  pieces  of  English  and 
Latin  Terse,  many  of  them  exquisite  in  the  extreme,  but  all  of 
them  cryptic  to  the  multitude.  Time  went  on.  Byron  died,  and 
with  his  death  marked  the  close  of  an  epoch  ;  Wordsworth,  with 
the  Ecclesiastical  Sonnets,  completed  all  that  was  really  momentous 
in  his  message  to  the  race ;  Coleridge  had  already  long  been  silent ; 
Lamb  had  published  the  Essays  of  Elia ;  Scott  bad  risen  to  the 
height  of  his  glory,  and  had  declined  into  the  manufacture  of 
comparatively  inferior  books ;  in  short,  the  real  work  of  the  age 
in  literature  was  over,  and  still  Landor  was  silent.  In  his  fiftieth 
year  he  laid  the  first  foundation  of  his  renown  in  publishing 
the  Imaginary  Conversations,  a  work  which,  when  all  is  said  on 
the  subject  of  the  author's  own  delay,  deserved  by  its  richness  and 
variety  of  entertainment  a  much  prompter  and  warmer  welcome 
than  it  has  even  yet  received. 

As  a  poet  it  is  easier  to  understand  the  delay.  There  is  com- 
paratively little  of  Landor's  verse  which  equals  the  best  of  the 
other  great  English  poets.  A  few  pieces  are  quite  as  enjoyable  as 
the  best  of  Wordsworth  or  Shelley,  but  these  are  very  few  indeed ; 
and,  in  approaching  the  public,  the  poet  lacked,  or  did  not  care 
to  exercise,  the  tact  which  is  necessary  to  win  an  uneducated 
audience.  This  leads  us  to  mention  the  second  of  our  hitherto 
unobserved  causes  of  his  want  of  popularity.  Almost  all  modern 
poets  of  the  finer  kind  have  first  attracted  the  public  to  them  by 
some  broadly  popular  piece  which  has  pleased  the  multitude. 
This  has  rarely  been  the  best,  or  among  the  best,  of  their  poems, 
but  it  has  sufficed  to  awaken  a  sympathy  for  their  work  outside 
the  narrow  circle  of  experts.  Mr.  Tennyson  was  accepted 
on  the  score  of  "  The  Queen  of  the  May  "  ;  Mr.  Browning  owed 
his  first  popularity  to  "  How  the  News  was  brought  to  Ghent"; 
and  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  would  have  but  half  his  popular  follow- 
ing if  he  had  never  published  "  The  Eorsaken  Merman."  The 
"Skylark''  and  the  "Cloud"  did  the  same  service  for  Shelley, 
and  the  "  Ode  to  a  Nightingale  "  for  Keats ;  but  Landor  possesses 
no  such  universal  favourite  among  the  children  of  his  muse. 
Mr.  Colvin  has  apparently  felt  this  with  regret,  and  in  one  of  his 
careful  and  thoughtful  notes  he  seems  to  present  a  candidate  for 
this  popular  adoption.  He  quotes  7'he  Hamadryad,  and  he 
says : — 

It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  a  poem  of  this  perfect  case  and  grace,  this 
pure  classical  charm  of  imagery  and  narrative  and  sentiment,  should  not 
long  ago  have  established  itself,  as  it  must  surely  one  day  do,  as  a  standard 
favourite  with  all  readers  of  English  poetry. 

We  thoroughly  agree  with  Mr.  Colvin's  praise  ot  this  exquisite 
poem,  and  we  turn  to  re-read  it  again  to  see  whether  we  can  find 
a  reason  for  its  want  of  popularity.  We  think  that  we  can.  Such 
a  poem  as  we  meau  when  we  speak  of  "  a  standard  favourite  with 
all  readers  "  must  present  no  difficulties,  hold  no  traps  for  ig- 
norance, appeal  with  directness  to  simple-minded  thinkers.  What 
do  we  find  almost  at  the  very  outset  of  The  Hamadryad? 

Thence  festal  choirs  were  visible,  all  crown'd 
With  rose  and  myrtle  if  they  were  inborn  ; 
If  from  Pandion  sprang  they,  on  the  coast,  .  .  . 
Then  olive  was  entwined  with  violets,  .  .  . 
For  various  men  wore  various  coronals, 
But  one  was  their  devotion. 

Here  there  are  two  forms  of  expression,  each  of  which  is  enough 
to  disturb  any  one  to  whom  literature  has  merely  been  a  pastime ; 
the  use  of  inborn  and  of  devotion  requires  no  less  experience  and 
calls  for  no  less  commentary  than  those  stately  eccentricities 
which  form  at  once  the  charm  and  the  difficulty  of  Paradise 
Megained.  We  need  go  no  further  ;  The  Hamadryad  is  a  lovely 
composition,  a  poem  without  fault,  but  it  will  only  become  a 
popular  favourite  in  the  sense  in  which  Locksley  Hall  is  popular, 
when  Miss  Braddon  is  read  no  longer,  and  the  works  of  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  are  hawked  about  at  the  seaside  in  scarlet  and 
yellow  paper  covers. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  speak  in  detail  of  the  volume  of  selec- 
tions which  has  drawn  from  us  these  general  remarks.  It  bears 
every  trace  of  love  and  labour,  and  cannot  fail  to  do  more  than 
any  previous  publication  in  extending  a  judicious  knowledge  of 
Landor.  Mr.  Colvin's  prefatory  essay  is  one  of  the  best  literary 
studies  which  we  have  had  from  his  pen  ;  in  spite  of  his  manifest 
enthusiasm  for  his  theme,  he  has  not  allowed  himself  to  be 
betrayed  into  exaggeration  or  that  tone  of  excited  hyperbole 
which  is  the  bane  of  so  much  contemporary  criticism.  He  feels 
the  shortcomings  of  Landor's  personality,  and  without  a  sense 
of  these  there  can  be  no  real  perception  of  the  majestic 
qualities  which  surmount  and  overpower  them.  His  remarks  on 
the  character  of  Landor's  prose  seem  to  us  particularly  ex- 
cellent : — 

Of  the  very  few  English  writers  who  have  written  prose  like  artists  or 
like  masters,  Landor,  whether  he  is  read  by  few  or  many,  must  always  be 
counted  among  the  first.  There  are  limits,  indeed,  to  the  excellence  of  his 
prose,  in  that  its  structure  is  too  regular  and  firm  for  perfect  freedom. 
Its  affinities  are  with  the  prose  of  the  best  Latin  rather  than  with  that  of 
the  best  Greek  writers  ;  with  Latin,  "  the  expression  of  law,"  as  Professor 
Jehb  has  admirably  put  it,  rather  than  witti  Greek,  "the  voice  of  life." 
But  of  this  severely  regulated  and  measured  prose,  this  prose  which  is  as 
deliberately  removed  from  the  casualness  of  common  speech  as  the 
figures  of  ideal  sculpture  are  removed  from  the  casualness  of  common 
life,  of  this  severe  and  sententious  prose  Landor's  writing  furnishes  in 
English  the  best  example.  That  he  is  never  stiff  and  never  declamatory 
tvould  be  too  much  to  say ;  but  these  are  the  incidental  blemishes  of  a 


style  which  in  its  kind  often  reaches  perfection.  Landor's  feeling  for  the 
value  and  weight  of  words  was  of  that  sort  which  comes  from  a  habitual 
conversance  with  the  best  writers,  and  with  the  best  writers  only  ;  and  his 
choice  of  them  is  as  sound  and  scrupulous  as  is  the  structure  of  his 
sentences.  He  imitates  no  model,  but  when  he  aims  at  effects  of  pomp  he 
can  be  as  majestic  as  any  of  the  great  seventeenth-century  masters  of 
eloquence,  from  Hooker  to  Milton  himself,  without  their  tendency  to  in- 
volution of  thought  and  entanglement  of  clauses  ;  and  when  he  aims  at 
effects  of  simplicity,  he  can  be  as  plain  as  the  great  eighteenth-century 
masters  of  easy  prose,  as  Addison  or  Goldsmith,  without  their  tendency  to 
negligence  aud  triviality. 

Mr.  Colvin  has  divided  the  mass  of  material  at  his  disposal  into 
three  main  divisions.  The  first  contains  what  is  purely  "  dramatic 
and  narrative."  In  his  sub-section,  which  bears  the  heading 
"  Dramatic,"  he  finds  room  for  no  extract  from  such  plays  as  Count 
Julian,  but  gives  us  twenty-one  typical  examples  of  the  best  of  the 
Imaginary  Conversations.  If,  however,  his  dramatic  section  is 
entirely  in  prose,  his  narrative  section  is  almost  as  wholly  com- 
posed of  verse.  Three  magnificent  passages  from  Gebir  present  the 
reader  with  all  that  is  best  in  this  strange  and  forbidding  poem. 
One  curious  extract  of  blank  verse  is  enough  to  give  a  taste  of  the 
harsh  flavour  which  characterizes  the  rare  volume  of  1803.  From 
the  riper  and  more  mellifluous  Hellenics  we  have  four  enjoyable 
extracts.  "  The  Death  of  Artemidora,"  probably  the  best  known 
of  all  Landor's  writings,  exemplifies  the  poetical  undercurrent  of 
Pericles  and  Asjwsia ;  and  for  prose  examples  of  Landor's  skill  in 
narrative,  the  Pentameron  and  the  Citation  and  Examination  of 
Shakespeare  are  brought  into  requisition.  The  second  main 
division  of  the  book  Mr.  Colvin  names  "  Beflective  and  Discursive," 
and  he  subdivides  it  into  sections  headed  "  Beligion,"  "  Fame," 
"  Death  and  Mortality,"  "  Life  and  Human  Nature,"  and  the  like. 
This  has  without  doubt  been  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  whole 
labour.  To  select  from  so  voluminous  and  so  casual  an  author  an 
anthology  of  this  minute  kind  must  have  been  arduous  indeed,  but  the 
labour  has  been  conducted  with  great  skill  and  tact.  The  selections 
in  this  division  have  been  made,  almost  without  exception,  from 
the  prose  works,  and  therefore  Landor's  marvellous  little  epigrams 
on  ethical  subjects  are  either  postponed  to  the  third  division  or 
omitted  altogether.  We  cannot  but  suppose  that  the  exclusion 
of  "  Dirce,"'  which  most  Landorians  consider  the  finest  of  all  his 
epigrams,  is  accidental ;  such  oversights  are  not  to  be  prevented  in 
a  work  of  this  extent.  In  a  new  edition  Mr.  Colvin  may  feel 
inclined  to  insert  these  four  inimitable  lines  on  page  221,  where 
there  is  plenty  of  room  for  them. 

In  the  third  division,  "  Personal  and  Autobiographical,"  we  find 
many  of  the  little  poems  to  which  we  are  most  attached.  Yet  we 
have  turned  over  the  pages  very  carefully,  but  in  vain,  to  seek  for 
"  The  Maid's  Lament,"  and  we  are  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Colvin  has 
missed  the  tenderest  of  Landor's  snatches  of  later  amatory  song:— 

There  is  a  mountain  and  a  wood  between  us, 
Where  the  lone  shepherd  aud  late  bird  have  seen  us 

Morning  and  noon  and  eventide  repass  ; 
Between  us  now  the  mountain  and  the  wood 
Seem  standing  darker  than  last  year  they  stood, 

And  say  we  must  not  cross,  alas  !  alas  ! 

Mr.  Colvin  is  fully  aware,  as  he  confesses,  that  no  second  student 
of  a  particular  poet  is  ever  quite  pleased  with  the  selection  of  a 
first.  We  must  praise  as  specially  skilful,  and  as,  so  far  as  we 
know,  new,  the  arrangement  of  personal  poems  under  the  heading 
"  Ianthe,"  and  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  notes  for  a  variety  of 
curious  information.  This  volume,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  in  the  series  to  which  it  belongs,  is  further  adorned  by 
a  vignette  engraved  by  Mr.  Sherborn  from  Fisher's  portrait  of 
Landor  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.  It  is  very  fierce,  massive, 
and  shaggy,  and  altogether  a  far  more  characteiistic  likeness  of 
the  old  man  than  the  better  known  portrait  by  Boxall. 


SIX  MONTHS  IX  PERSIA.* 

rriHE  Persia  of  to-day  is  assuredly  not  the  Persia  of  Hafiz.  If 
-L  there  was  ever  a  land  of  poetry  and  romance,  it  was  Persia  in 
the  middle  ages,  when  Firdausi  sang  the  histories  of  the  kings  and 
heroes;  when  the  majesty  of  Jemshid,  the  loves  of  Khusru  and 
Shirin,  of  Leyli  and  Mejnun,  and  a  hundred  such,  were  the  themes 
of  a  Nizami  or  a  Jami,  and  found  a  ready  echo  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people;  when  Hatiz  would  give  all  the  riches  of  Samarkand 
and  Bokhara  for  the  mole  on  the  cheek  of  the  fair  one  of  Shiraz, 
aud  even  the  grave  Sa'di  could  not  expound  his  wise  aphorisms 
without  a  setting  of  romance.  It  is  not  of  such  a  land  or  such  a 
people  that  the  modern  traveller  writes ;  the  glory  is  departed,  and 
we  read  only  of  a  half-famished  people,  a  barren  soil,  a  corrupt 
tyranny,  aud  its  consequences — decay,  hopelessness,  discontent. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Stack  did  not  see  the  best  side  of  Persian  life,  01 
perhaps  there  is  no  best  side ;  in  any  case,  his  record  of  six 
months  in  the  home  of  mystical  romance  produces  an  im- 
pression of  dreary  monotony  of  scenery,  and  of  a  complete  subor- 
dination of  the  graces  and  pleasures  to  the  hardships  and  miseries 
of  life.  We  are  half  inclined,  however,  to  doubt  whether  Mr. 
Stack  would  have  made  anything  of  Persia  in  its  best  time. 
He  does  not  seem  to  possess  the  faculty  of  enjoyment  himself, 
and  is  thus  incapacitated  for  seeing  it  in  others.  If  he  had 
met  Hafiz  himself  at  Shiraz,  we  believe  he  would  have_  thought 
chiefly  of  the  necessity  for  starting  early  next  morning,  and 


*  Six  Months  in  Persia.  By  E.  Stack,  Bengal  Civil  Service.  2  V( 
London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1882. 
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gone  to  bed  placidly  at  ten  o'clock,  and  left  the  poet  to  enjoy 
his  wine  and  his  jests  and  his  ghazels  by  himself.  Seldom 
has  a  traveller  passed  through  a  strange  aud  partly  unexplored 
country  with  such  an  apparent  determination  to  be  dull.  As  we 
read  of  day  after  day  spent  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  the  same 
little  paragraph  about  the  scenery,  the  same  notice  of  the  distance 
accomplished,  the  same  statement  of  the  breakfast  on  the  road 
and  the  accommodation  at  the  end,  we  are  tempted  to  ask  Mr. 
Stack  the  very  question  which  the  Persians  themselves  were  always 
putting  to  him, "  What  was  he  travelling  for  ?"  He  may,  indeed,  have 
enjoyed  his  journey,  but  his  diary  does  not  read  very  hilariously  ; 
he  may  have  seen  nature's  varied  beauty  and  man's  diversities  of 
character  and  habit,  but  his  account  of  them  all  reads  as  though 
they  did  not  exist.  Everything  is  on  the  same  dead  level ;  we 
struggle  through  a  mass  of  details,  each  resembling  the  other;  and 
at  the  end  we  have  gained  no  distinct  picture  of  either  country  or 
inhabitants.  Persia  and  the  Persians  are  obscured  by  a  crowd  of 
disjointed  observations  and  those  trivial  experiences  of  travel  and 
roadside  accidents  which  every  traveller  thinks  interesting  to  the 
long-sull'ering  public.  The  details  of  diseased  fowls  and  bony 
horses,  inquisitive  gamins,  searchers  for  food  and  forage,  brackish 
water,  tea,  and  pipes — we  have  pondered  over  them  till  we  know  them 
by  heart,  and  can  tell  exactly  when  the  traveller  will  produce 
his  stock  of  commonplaces.  There  is  not  even  the  shadow  of 
an  adventure  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  these  volumes.  Robbers 
and  highwaymen  were  frequently  rumoured  of,  and  one  famous 
brigand  was  observed  plastered  up  into  a  column  of  mortar  by  the 
roadside,  a  masculine  Lot's  wile  ;  but  no  living  marauder  came 
across  Mr.  Stack's  uneventful  path.  He  and  his  mules  and  his 
companions — none  of  whom  possesses  an  individual  existence  to  the 
reader — pursued  the  even  tenor  of  their  way,  stopped  at  caravan- 
serais, interviewed  the  local  governors,  conversed  a  little  with  the 
natives,  noted  the  crops,  traversed  a  ravine  and  entered  a  plain, 
■went  to  bed,  and  arose  betimes  ;  "  and  the  evening  and  the  morning 
were  the  hist  day,"  and  the  second  day,  and  so  on,  even  unto  the 
end  of  the  six  months.  A  variety,  indeed,  is  observed  when  Mr. 
Stack  arrived  at  a  large  city,  such  as  Yezd  or  Shiraz  or  Isfahan  ; 
but  even  here  he  does  not  unburden  his  soul  overmuch,  and  is 
usually  content  to  describe  the  bazaars  and  sometimes  the  mosques, 
and  perhaps  the  "  antiquities"  (of  which,  if  we  are  to  judge  from 
his  prosaic  account  of  Persepolis,  he  is  hardly  a  judge),  and  leaves 
the  place  as  vague  and  unreal  to  the  reader's  imagination  as  it  was 
before.  It  is,  however,  in  the  pages  that  refer  to  the  large  towns 
that  the  only  relief  is  found  from  the  routine  of  daily  "  itiner- 
ating" ;  and  the  account,  for  example,  of  "  modern  life  in  Isfahan, 
whether  among  Persians,  Armenians,  or  Europeans,"  is  not  un- 
interesting, although  the  only  passage  relating  to  the  "  life  "  is  the 
following: — 

DiniDg  out  once,  I  found  myself  in  polyglot  company  as  follows  : — three 
of  the  guests  talked  Dutch  to  one  another,  French  to  the  hostess,  and 
German  to  the  host.  I  talked  English  to  my  host,  and  Persian  to  my 
hostess  and  to  the  Koman  Catholic  padre  ;  the  latter  dignitary  conversed 
with  the  Armenian  archbishop  in  Turkish  ;  and  the  host  and  hostess  ad- 
dressed each  other  and  their  children  in  Russian.  I  was  also  offered  the 
choice  of  Arabic  by  the  padre,  but  respectfully  declined.  Two  ladies  of 
the  party,  when  not  spoken  to  in  Persian,  entertained  each  other  with  a 
brisk  interchange  of  sentiments  in  Armenian.  It  will  be  perceived,  per- 
haps, that  there  are  certain  difficulties  in  the  way  of  "  getting  up  "  any- 
thing iu  Jult'a  [the  suburb  of  Isfahan].  Yet  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  the 
great  disadvantage  of  the  place  was  far  less  the  confusion  of  tongues  than 
the  cramped  style  of  living.  The  lanes  are  narrow  and  stuffed  full  of 
trees  ;  the  houses,  though  provided  with  good  courtyards,  are  deficient  in 
openness,  aud  command  no  view  at  all.  There  is  no  place  of  public  resort 
where  all  Julia  can  meet  and  amuse  itself.  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  life  in  Julfa 
is  well  provided  with  what  are  called  "creature-comforts."  The  table  is 
more  cheaply  supplied  in  Persia  than  in  India,  and  with  better  food.  .  .  . 
But  the  most  extraordinarily  cheap  article  is  wine.  It  can  be  made  in  the 
house  for  twopence-halfpenny  a  bottle,  of  a  quality  decidedly  superior  to 
the  common  lal  sharab  or  claret  which  Anglo-Indians  are  doomed  to  drink. 
It  is  more  like  good  Chiauti  wine  than  anything  else.  The  colour  is  red, 
and  is  darker  in  old  wine  than  new.  1  have  drunk  excellent  old  wine  in  the 
houses  of  some  Armenian  friends.  The  new  wine,  however,  is  more  com- 
monly used,  and  for  breakfast  or  a  light  dinner  wine  it  seemed  to  me 
pretty  nigh  perfection. — ii.  39-41. 

Beyond  improvements  in  roads,  the  Shah's  European  tours  do 
not  seem  to  have  done  much  for  Persia.  Teheran  has,  indeed, 
seen  considerable  changes  under  his  rule,  and  Mr.  Stack  believes 
it  has  great  capabilities,  and  "  might  be  made  into  a  station  not 
inferior  to  the  best  of  our  stations  in  the  Himalayas,"  with  "  miles 
on  miles  of  shady  alleys,  acres  on  acres  of  gardens,  cricket- 
ground,  polo-ground,  racecourse,  grand  mall,  even  boatraces  and 
skating  on  the  reservoirs  which  a  prudent  Government  would  ex- 
cavate on  the  slopes  of  Shimran  to  store  the  winter  rains."  The 
Shah's  ambitions,  however,  have  not  soared  so  high  as  this ;  he  is 
contented  with  papering  bis  palaces  with  pictures  from  the  Graphic 
and  Illustrated  London  News,  or  adorning  them  with  native  frescoes 
representing  London  restaurants,  the  lobby  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  like.  The  imperial  State  apartments  do  not 
strike  one  as  either  splendid  or  beautiful ;  there  is  plenty  of  staring 
colour  and  gilt  and  mirrors,  but  neither  richness  of  material  nor 
taste  in  its  disposition.  The  only  rooms  we  read  of  that  sound 
pleasant  are  the 

Sardaba,  or  underground  chambers  of  the  Nigaristan  palace  in  Teheran 
city,  where  Fath  Ali  Shah  used  to  disport  himself  with  his  ladies  in  the 
heat  of  a  summer's  day — which  one  can  still  see,  and,  if  he  chooses,  slide 
down  the  sursura,  or  shoot  of  white  marble,  rubbed  smooth  bv  the  white 
limbs  of  that  gracious  monarch's  many  wives  as  they  used  to  come  gliding 
into  his  royal  arms.  It  is  an  inclined  plane,  down  which  one  shoots,  with 
considerable  velocity,  iu  a  sitting  posture,  to  plunge,  if  not  stopped,  into  a 


marble  tank  at  the  foot.  I  solemnly  slid  down  it,  in  riding  boots  and  spurs 
feeling  that  I  but  inadequately  represented  the  spirit  of  the  place. — 
ii.  p.  160. 

The  army,  which  the  Shah  lias  been  reforming  after  European 
models,  does  not  appear  to  be  a  success  : — 

The  untidiness,  the  carelessness,  the  technical  ignorance,  the  general 
feeklessness  of  the  Persian  soldier  exist  in  as  great  a  degree  as  any 
imagination,  military  or  civil,  can  conceive.  There  is  nothing  soldier- 
like in  the  men  ;  they  are  hangers-on  of  the  bazaars,  where  they  spend 
their  time  in  buying  and  selling,  eating  and  smoking.  Here  and  there 
one  sees  a  few  sentries  with  Werndl  breechloaders,  but  the  great  majority 
have  the  old  Brown  Bess.  .  .  [At  Isfahan]  I  saw  hundreds  of  youths 
marching  around  with  a  broad  grin  on  their  faces,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
few  farrashes,  who  ejaculated  sounds  supposed  to  resemble  the  "  Links  I 
liechts  !  "  of  an  Austrian  drill-sergeant.  The  regiments  directly  under  the 
Teheran-trained  officers  seemed  to  me  to  be  equal  in  point  of  smartness  to 
a  remote  and  neglected  band  of  Anglo-Indian  volunteers. — ii.  26,  155. 

There  are  a  couple  of  cavalry  regiments  drilled  by  Austrian 
officers  on  the  Cossack  pattern,  which  seemed  to  do  their  work 
rather  more  satisfactorily  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  Persian  army  is 
a  failure.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  firm  conviction  in  the  country 
that  the  English  are  no  match  for  them.  One  day  at  Kaha  Mr. 
Stack  was  questioned  as  to  the  relations  of  "  his  Shah  "  and  the 
Shah  of  Persia,  and  asked  which  he  thought  would  win,  if  it 
came  to  fighting  ;  but  when  he  sought  to  evade  this  delicate  point 
they  remarked,  "  You  won't  be  angry,  now,  if  we  tell  you  what 
ive  think  ?  If  we  fought  with  your  people  we  should  win,  because 
we  are  smarter  than  you,  and  one  of  us  could  kill  seven  or  eight  of 
your  men."  And  when  Mr.  Stack  hinted  that  the  British  ordnance- 
might  prove  dangerous,  "  The  cannons  don't  matter,"  said  they, 
"  we  are  so  smart !  "  and  "  fired  by  these  warlike  thoughts,  one  of 
the  band  endeavoured  to  discharge  his  gun ;  but,  after  wasting 
three  caps,  and  vainly  trying  to  clear  the  nipple  with  a  straw,  he 
gave  up  the  attempt"  (i.  168). 

But  there  is  a  stronger  conviction  even  than  this  of  Persian 
prowess,  and  that  is  the  belief  in  the  power  of  Iiussia.  In  Persian 
opinion  England  is  "  nowhere "  in  this  comparison ;  the  people 
were  never  tired  of  expatiating  on  the  strength  and  resources  of 
Russia;  they  aid  not  for  a  moment  entertain  the  possibility  of 
successfully  waging  war  with  the  Czar ;  England  would  infallibly 
be  beaten,  just  as  she  had  to  retreat  from  Candahar  because  she 
could  not  hold  it — that  being  the  universal  opinion  in  Persia.  The 
everlasting  dinuing  of  Russia  into  one's  ears  must  be  reckoned 
among  the  inconveniences  of  travelling  in  the  Shah's  territories, 
even  when  one  is  no  more  afflicted  with  Russophobia  than  Mr. 
Stack  was.  It  was  humiliating  to  find  the  name  of  England 
often  unknown,  and  to  be  asked,  "  Are  you  a  European  or  a 
Russian  ?  " 

The  principal  interest  of  these  volumes  is  found  in  the  chapter 
in  which  Mr.  Stack  has  collected  together  his  observations  of  the 
different  systems  of  land  tenure  and  (even  more  important)  water 
tenure  ;  but  he  has  also  some  useful  notes  on  the  opium  trade  with 
China,  which  has  doubled  in  the  last  ten  years,  and  now  amounts 
to  some  four  hundred  tons  of  opium  exported  annually  from  Bandar 
Abbas  to  China  by  the  Peiho  Company's  steamers.  This  is  only  a  tenth 
of  the  Indian  export ;  but  the  Persian  opium  is  rather  cheaper,  and 
there  seems  room  for  improvement  in  the  traffic,  which  is  highly 
profitable  for  Persia.  Isfahan  is  the  centre  of  the  trade  ;  "  a  lodge 
in  a  garden  of  poppies,"  and  the  opium  crops  yield  a  much  better 
return  to  the  owners  than  wheat  or  barley.  Mr.  Stack,  however, 
cannot  prognosticate  the  future  of  the  trade  or  the  results  of  a 
possible  Government  encouragement.  It  is  ditlicult  indeed  to  fore- 
tell anything  in  Persia  ;  everything  depends  so  much  upon  condi- 
tions which  are  likely  to  be  unfulfilled.  Water,  for  instance,  is 
the  first  need  of  Persia.  The  land  is  not  poor  or  exhausted,  but 
simply  unrained  upon.  If  the  winter  torrents  were  stored  in 
reservoirs,  Mr.  Stack  believes  that  barren  deserts  would  be  turned 
into  fertile  gardens.  Perhaps  they  would  ;  but  is  there  any  chance 
of  the  reservoirs  being  built  ?  If  English  enterprise  took  the 
matter  up  there  might  be  a  chance  ;  and  it  seems  a  pity  that  we 
are  so  indifferent  to  a  country  that  borders  on  our  Indian  Empire, 
and  allow  Russian  influence  to  spread  and  grow  there  to  our  own 
eventual  danger  or  loss.  The  soil  is  rich  if  it  had  water,  and  the 
climate  delightful ;  the  people  are  fair-spoken  and  pleasant  to  deal 
with,  hearty  and  hard-working ;  there  are  salt  and  mineral  mines 
to  be  worked.  We  could  make  something  out  of  Persia  with 
money  and  private  energy.  As  an  Anglo-Indian  Mr.  Stack  envies 
the  Persian  climate,  and  sees  endless  capabilities  in  the  harbours 
and  products  and  mines.  We  can  believe  and  regret  all  that  he 
has  to  say  about  its  present  state  ;  but  we  doubt  whether  even 
Englishmen  would  be  able  to  find  enough  water  or  enough  trade 
to  make  it  worth  their  while  to  regenerate  Persia. 


HASKELL'S  MONTJMEXTA  RITUALIA.* 

MR.  MASKELL'S  admirable  books,  perfectly  indispensable 
though  they  are  to  a  clergyman's  library,  have  long  been  out 
of  print.  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  welcome  a  new  edition 
of  them,  brought  out,  in  a  sumptuous  form,  by  the  delegates  of  the 
Clarendon  Press.    Nearly  forty  eventful  years  have  elapsed  since 
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the  appearance  of  Mr.  Maskell's  first  editions.  During'  this  in- 
terval the  knowledge  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  its  origin, 
its  merits  and  its  defects,  has  been  vastly  extended  amongst  Eng- 
lish Churchmen,  and  in  no  small  degree  in  consequence  of  Mr. 
Maskell's  labours.  For  the  office-books  of  the  unreformed  Church 
were  scarcely  accessible,  even  to  those  who  lived  near  great 
public  libraries,  except  in  his  pages.  Since  then,  indeed,  great 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  republication  of  the  old  English 
Service  Books.  The  Sarum  Missal,  not  to  speak  of  an  Eng- 
lish translation  of  it  by  other  hands,  has  been  carefully  reprinted 
at  the  Burntisland  Press  by  a  company  of  "  ritual  "  scholars, 
in  the  proper  acceptance  of  the  phrase.  The  Breviary  itself  is 
in  course  of  publication,  at  the  cost  of  the  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity Press,  by  Mr.  Procter  and  Mr.  Christopher  Wordsworth. 
Mr.  Warren  is  at  work  on  the  still  older  Service  Books  of  the 
Saxon  and  British  Churches  ;  and  Dr.  Henderson  and  others  have 
edited  some  of  the  less  common  books,  such  as  the  York  Pro- 
cessional. All  this  points  to  the  fact  of  there  being  a  wholesome 
interest  in  the  original  documents  from  which  our  own  Prayer 
Book  is  compiled.  Such  study  is  most  useful  for  all  who  have  at 
heart  the  proper  understanding  and  the  proper  performance  of  the 
liturgical  offices  of  the  Church.  There  is  still,  indeed,  very  much 
to  be  learnt  by  our  ecclesiastical  governors.  The  "  occasional 
prayers  "  issued  by  authority  are  still  as  wordy  and  uncouth  and 
jejune  as  if  the  great  treasure-houses  of  the  devotions,  and  espe- 
cially the  collects,  of  the  older  Church  had  not  been  thrown  open 
tons.  And  we  are  still  sometimes  amused,  as  well  as  pained,  by 
such  gross  blunders  as  that  made  by  one  very  high  in  ecclesiastical 
office,  who  found  an  argument  against  sound  eucharistic  doctrine 
in  that  rubric  about  Spiritual  Communion  which  happened  (little 
as  he  knew  it)  to  be  taken  from  the  Sarum  Manual.  Nor,  we  may 
add,  do  the  suggested  additions  to  the  Prayer  Book,  in  the  way  of 
Harvest  Services  or  the  like,  betray  any  deep  acquaintance  with 
liturgical  principles.  Still,  that  there  is  much  more  knowledge  on 
the  subject  than  there  used  to  be  must  be  obvious  to  us  all. 

It  is  almost  pathetic  to  think  that  one  who  'has  done  such 
excellent  service  to  the  Church  of  England  as  Mr.  Maskell  has  no 
longer  any  deep  concern  for  its  welfare.  lie  himself  joined  the 
Roman  Catholic  communion  many  years  ago,  soon  after  the 
Gorham  judgment  began  that  insidious  series  of  attempts  to 
-explain  away,  and  to  interpret  by  considerations  of  expediency, 
the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  Church,  of  which  we  have  not  yet 
seen  the  end.  One  naturally  looks  with  interest  to  any  changes 
which  the  author,  having  changed  his  standpoint,  may  have 
thought  fit  to  make  in  these  new  editions.  The  alterations,  so  far 
as  we  have  observed  them,  are  not  numerous,  and  are  not  offen- 
sive. Of  course  there  are  retrenchments  of  words  and  phrases ; 
and  we  are  disposed  to  agree  with  those  critics  who  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  second  work  the  title  of  which  is 
given  below  is  less  valuable  than  its  first  edition.  But  Mr. 
Maskell's  sympathies  are  not  altogether  alienated  from  the  co- 
religionists of  his  earlier  days.  He  still  claims  the  credit  of 
publishing  these  volumes  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church  of  England. 
*'  These  books,"  he  says,  "  are  intended  (now,  as  they  were  forty 
years  ago)  chiefly  for  the  use  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the 
Anglican  Church.  And  this  not  only  at  home,  but  in  our  colonies 
and  in  the  United  States ;  in  short,  wherever  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  is  accepted  as  the  form  of  public  worship."  To  himself,  in- 
deed, "the  rituals  observed  in  England  for  nearly  a  thousand  years 
before  the  reign  of  Edward  VI."  can  have  little  more  than  a  cold 
archasological  interest ;  for  the  cast-iron  system  of  modern  Ultra- 
montane Romanism  abhors  and  represses  ail  peculiar  local  rites,  of 
-whatever  antiquity,  in  a  dull  uniformity  of  practice.  But  the  old 
fires  smoulder  in  his  mind,  and  he  has  observed,  not  without  a 
keen  interest,  the  ritual  suits  among  ourselves.  He  has  added  a 
very  interesting  and  important  note  to  the  preface  of  "  The  Ancient 
Liturgy"  (p.  lxxiii.)  After  referring  to  recent  discussions  and 
arguments,  and  expressing  his  belief  that  the  famous  Ornaments 
Rubric,  ordering-  that  certain  things  "  shall  be  retained  and  be  in 
use,  as  were  in  the  Church  of  England  by  the  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  VI.,"  refers 
to  the  First  Prayer  Book  of  1549,  and  not  to  any  usages  observed 
before  the  issuing  of  that  book,  he  makes  the  following  weighty 
remarks  on  the  astonishing  dicta  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
Privy  Council  in  the  Ridsdale  judgment,  with  respect  to  the  so- 
called  Advertisements  of  Elizabeth.  The  opinions  of  so  competent 
an  expert  as  Mr.  Maskell,  who  has  no  longer  any  personal  bias  in 
the  matter,  cannot  but  be  of  value.    He  says : — 

I  would  ask  permission  to  say  one  word  (whether  exceeding  my  limits  or 
jnot)  on  the  alleged  "  authority"  of  the  Advertisements  of  1566.  Setting 
aside  the  extreme  difficulty,  arid  after  so  much  labour  spent  without 
success,  we  may  say  the  impossibility,  of  proving  that  these  Advertise- 
ments at  any  time  had  the  force  of  law,  no  legal  judgment  in  the  present 
century  seems  to  be  so  directly  contrary  to  all  the  principles  which  for 
generations  have  been  supposed  to  rule  the  decisions  ol  our  chief  courts,  as 
that  which  lately  told  us  that  a  clause  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  plainly 
referring  to  the  second  year  of  King  Edward  is  understood  as  referring  to 
the  seventh  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  We  can  only  hope  that,  if  reasons 
of  policy  or  expediency  had  weight  with  any  of  our  judges  in  arriving 
at  this  decision,  it  may  be  very  long  before  we  need  be  ashamed  of 
another  example.  Nothing  can  shake  men's  reverence  in  England  for 
legitimate  authority  more  than  bringing  in  "  expedience  "  to  overrule  the 
distinct  language  of  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  turn  from  topics  of  controversy  and  to 
.speak  more  particularly  of  the  contents  of  the  volumes  before  us. 
Mr.  Maskell's  "  Dissertations  on  the  Ancient  Service-Books  "  and 
on  the  "  Old  Occasional  Offices  of  the  Church  of  England"  reappear 
in  all  the  freshness  of  their  racy  and  vigorous  expression.  We 


notice  few  alterations  in  these  treatises.  They  are  followed  by  the 
"  Occasional  Offices  "  themselves,  as  contained  in  the  Manual  and 
the  Pontifical  of  the  Sarum  Use.  These  we  need  not  recapitulate. 
But  we  may  mention  that  the  editor  has  made  two  or  three,  but 
not  very  important,  additions  to  the  list.  The  first  of  these  is  a 
Litany,  sung  at  the  coronation  of  Matilda,  wife  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  already  printed  by  Dr.  Henderson  iu  the  Surtees 
Society's  edition  of  the  York  Pontifical.  It  is  a  very  interesting 
office,  and  is  notable  for  its  freedom  from  any  excessive  devotion 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  In  fact,  the  suffrage,  "  Sancta  Maria  tu 
ilium  adjuva" — in  a  triplet  with  St.  Michael  and  St.  Raphael — 
is  the  only  mention  of  her  name.  We  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  it  remarked  that  in  the  extremely  interesting  "  Form 
and  Order  of  Her  Majesty's  Coronation "  (which,  with  many 
judicious  and  incisive  notes  by  the  editor,  follows  the  earlier 
orders  of  coronation  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Monumenta 
Ritualia),  some  well-meant  but  extremely  feeble  alterations 
have  been  made  in  the  rugged  version  of  the  Veni  Creator 
Spiritus  with  which  all  English  Churchmen  are  so  familiar  in  the 
Ordination  Service  and  in  all  modern  hymnals.  It  is  extra- 
ordinary how  every  one  seems  to  think  that  he  can  polish*  and 
improve  any  one  else's  hymn,  whether  original  or  translated. 
Another  addition  in  the  present  edition  is  a  second  form  for  the 
Consecration  of  Nuns.  Both  orders  are  interesting.  The  new 
one,  in  English,  printed  for  the  first  time  from  a  manuscript  in 
the  British  Museum,  is  quite  as  valuable  philologically  as  liturgi- 
cally.  Mr.  Maskell  calls  attention  to  the  phrase  "  to  use,"  em- 
ployed here  in  the  sense  of  receiving  the  Holy  Communion.  He 
finds  the  same  expression  in  the  Mirrour  of  our  Ladye : — "  In 
tyuie  of  Agnus  dei  and  whyle  the  preste  vsyth  " ;  and  in  Latin,  in 
a  rubric  of  the  Hereford  Missal: — "  Postquam  dixeret  orationes 
usque  ad  usum,  antequam  utatur,  cantet."  Other  additions  are  an 
office  for  King  Henry  VI.,  in  whose  honour  the  twenty-second 
day  of  May  was  set  apart,  and  who,  if  not  canonized,  seems  to 
have  been  beatified  by  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  Mr.  Maskell  comments 
on  the  moderation  of  language  which  makes  this  office  compare 
favourably  with  another  office  in  honour  of  Thomas  of  Lancaster, 
the  grandson  of  Henry  III.,  and  "  a  person  of  very  doubtful  repu- 
tation," which  he  does  not  reprint.  "  It  is  not  easy  to  understand 
[he  says]  how  the  use  of  such  an  office  could  have  been  in 
any  way  permitted — even  if  we  may  not  almost  say  author, 
ized — by  the  then  rulers  of  the  Church  of  England."  Finally, 
Mr.  Maskell  prints,  for  the  first  time,  some  Indulgences  in  English, 
which  are  more  curious  than  edifying.  He  makes  but  a  lame  ex- 
cuse for  them.  He  even  says,  "  In  fact,  I  do  not  understand  the 
principle  on  which  for  so  many  ages  they  were  continually  pub- 
lished.'' But  he  declares  that  it  is  "  a  lying  accusation  of  modern 
days "  that  "  indulgences  and  remissions  of  mortal  sin  could  be 
obtained  by  money."  Yet  surely  he  ought  to  grant  that  such  a 
belief  and  such  a  practice  were  the  inevitable  abuse  of  what  was, 
on  his  own  showing,  an  unintelligible  and  indefensible  custom. 
And  what  has  he  to  say  of  the  "  indulgenced  "  altars  of  the  Roman 
churches  in  our  own  days?  Considering  that  he  has  made  these 
additions  to  his  collections,  we  wonder,  and  we  regret,  that  Mr. 
Maskell  has  not  supplemented  the  famous  Defensorium  Dircclorii 
ad  Usum  Sarum  of  Clement  Maydeston  by  the  not  less  valuable 
Crcde  Michi ;  and  the  more  so  as  he  mentions  that  Mr.  Christopher 
Wordsworth  had  lent  him  his  manuscript  of  the  latter  document. 

In  the  new  edition  of  "The  Ancient  Liturgy,"  we  are  glad  to 
see  such  frequent  use  made  of  Canon  Simmons's  excellent  edition 
of  the  "  Lay  Folks'  Mass  Book."  The  new  notes  to  this  volume 
are,  as  we  said,  more  controversial  than  we  like  ;  and  the  changes 
seem  to  us  all  for  the  worse.  We  think  Mr.  Maskell  wrong 
in  doubting  that  the  first  Roman  Liturgy  was  in  Greek,  against 
De  Rossi  and  other  authorities.  No  words  from  him  or  from 
any  one  can  be  too  strong  in  condemnation  of  the  use  of  anything 
but  true  wine  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist.  We  confess  that 
we  think  there  must  be  some  strange  mistake  in  the  story  which 
Mr.  Maskell  quotes  from  the  Voyage  of  the  Sunbeam,  as  to  cocoa- 
nut  milk  being  used  instead  of  wine  in  "  the  Church  of  England 
Service "  at  Tahiti.  This  was  said  to  be  on  temperance  prin- 
ciples. We  have  heard,  indeed,  with  as  much  astonishment  as  pain 
that  some  of  the  more  ignorant  of  the  clergy  at  home  have  ven- 
tured to  advise  the  use  of  non-fermented  juice  of  the  grape  instead  of 
what  they  call  intoxicating  wine  ;  but  even  Lord  Penzance  would 
not  permit  this.  Bishop  Hobhouse,  however,  is  surely  bound  to 
deny,  or  apologize  for,  a  statement  in  his  own  words  (which  Mr. 
Maskell  quotes  without  giving  any  reference),  to  the  effect  that 
he  once  used  water  with  bread  for  a  pretended  communion  to  a 
dying  New  Zealander  some  twenty  years  ago.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible without  a  minute  comparison  of  page  with  page  to  mention 
all  the  changes  iu  the  notes  of  this  volume.  But  we  may  mention 
generally  that  Mr.  Maskell  no  longer  comments  on  the  great  diffi- 
culties which  the  numerous  signings  of  the  cross  over  the  elements 
iu  the  Roman  Canon  present  as  to  the  question  of  their  consecra- 
tion. Nor  does  he  dwell  on  the  internal  evidence  afforded  by  cer- 
tain expressions  still  imbedded  in  the  Mass  Service,  that  the 
Communion  was  intended  to  be  received  by  the  faithful  in  both 
kinds.  On  these  accounts  we  much  regret  that  our  younger  clergy 
will  not  find  so  useful  a  guide  during  their  ritual  studies  in  this 
third  edition  of  The  Ancient  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England 
as  the  last  generation  did  in  its  predecessors.  But  of  the  great 
value  of  Mr.  Maskell's  books  generally,  and  of  the  importance  of 
the  fact  that  they  are  now  made  accessible  to  all  students,  there 
can  be  no  question. 
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DON  JOHN.* 

IN  the  bygone  Oxford  time  of  which  Arthur  Clough  has  sung, 
and  when  a  set  of  reading  men,  "  weary  of  logic,  of  ethic,  of 
rhetoric  still  more  weary "  in  the  week,  would  meet  in  each 
other's  rooms  on  Sunday  evenings  to  find  "  Agathos  "  and  "  the 
Dark  River  "  on  the  fireside  tables  with  Manning's  Sermons,  the 
well-known  keeper  of  a  circulating  library  in  "  The  High  "  was 
asked  for  one  of  Miss  Sewell's  stories — Laneton  Parsonage,  if  we 
remember  rightly.  His  reply  of  "  Child's  book — we  don't  keep 
it  9  was  uttered  with  as  much  contempt  as  he  could  manage  to 
convey  by  voice  and  expression  combined.  But  a  "  child's  book," 
then  as  now,  may  be  well  worth  the  attention  of  older  "  men  " 
even  than  those  to  whom  iu  University  language  the  name  espe- 
cially belongs.  If  Miss  Ingelow's  story  should  appear  at  first  sight 
to  be  a  "  child's  book,"  we  can  nevertheless  recommend  older  readers 
not  to  throw  it  aside  on  that  account.  For  ourselves  we  may 
confess  that  on  opening  the  first  volume  we  imagined  the  author  to 
be  treading  meekly  in  the  footsteps  uf  an  excellent  sister-writer, 
whose  works,  if  only  one  were  always  good  enough,  it  would 
always  be  a  pleasure  to  read.  A  sound  and  healthy  appetite  can 
at  all  times  enjoy  porridge,  milky  rice-pudding,  and  Miss  Yonge ; 
but  there  are  occasions  when  a  craving  is  felt  for  something 
more  stimulating  as  food,  which  the  mental  analysis  of  the 
schoolroom  fails  to  satisfy.  Of  schoolroom  and  playroom  talk 
Don  John  provides  an  abundant  supply,  and  it  is  very  good  of 
its  kind,  but  beneath  this  simple  exterior  Miss  Ingelow's  work 
contains  material  for  the  exercise  of  deeper  thought.  If  we 
may  conceive  the  traditional  raspberry  jam  of  the  nursery  used 
as  the  vehicle  for  something  far  more  subtle  and  potent  than  its 
familiar  "  powder,"  which  at  the  same  time  should  have  no  effect 
whatever  on  the  non-adult  constitution,  and  leave  not  even  the 
suspicion  of  an  unpleasant  taste,  the  analogy  may  not  be  unsuitably 
applied  to  Don  John.  Children  will  delight  in  the  story ;  their  m others, 
especially  in  the  early  bloom  and  glory  of  young  matronhood,  will 
be  exasperated  by  it,  and  will  exhaust  all  their  gentle  vocabulary 
of  pitying  contempt  on  the  author ;  but  they  will  read  it  faith- 
fully through  not  the  less.  Physiologists  and  supporters  of  the 
doctrine  of  heredity  will  join  issue  with  the  author  on  scientific 
grounds,  though  they  may  not  improbably  remain  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  conclusion  towards  -which  she  is  leading  them,  till,  in  a  single 
closing  paragraph,  or  "  l'envoi,"  she  suddenly  turns  round  upon 
and  disconcerts  their  inferences. 

A  happy  and  perhaps  unpremeditated  phrase  of  Bishop 
\V  ilberforce,  descriptive  of  the  earliest  stage  of  baby-life,  is 
recalled  by  Miss  Ingelow's  earlier  chapters.  Its  occasion  was  the 
stone-laying  ceremony  of  a  school  in  "  Banburyshire  "  about  the 
time  of  the  Crimean  war.  "  Education,"  the  Bishop  said, "  begins 
from  the  day  when  the  infant  begins  to  be  anything  more  than  a 
sort  of  animated  vegetable."  Miss  Ingelow  hardly  allows  to  the 
baby  even  so  humble  a  place  as  this  in  the  ranks  of  organized  life. 
The  vegetable  is  at  any  rate,  according  to  the  conditions  of  its 
existence,  a  carrot  or  a  cucumber  as  the  case  may  be ;  and  its 
characteristics  are  not  altered,  though  its  development  may  be 
modified,  by  the  accident  of  its  being  planted  in  a  hotbed  or  in  the 
open  ground.  But  the  baby  of  the  Don  John  theory,  as  we  read 
it,  is  substance  pure  and  simple,  animated  indeed,  but  otherwise 
independent  of  any  accident  whatever  except  clothes  and  the 
original  colour  of  its  eyes,  and,  if  it  has  any,  of  its  hair.  Or,  to  use 
a  less  abstract  metaphor,  babies  are  to  Miss  Ingelow  as  bottles 
cast  from  the  same  furnace  and  in  the  same  mould,  absolutely  and 
transparently  empty.  Given  this  postulate,  and  allowing  oppor- 
tunities for  the  infants  to  become  irretrievably  mixed,  the  problem 
submitted  to  the  reader  is  one  which  requires  great  ingenuity  in 
the  working,  since  its  solution,  if  it  is  to  be  solved  at  all, 
aeems  to  be  equally  out  of  the  reach  of  chance  and  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  Dramatically,  the  problem  is  not  solved; 
all  the  characters  of  the  story  live  and  die  under  a  mistake,  and 
the  secret  is  only  revealed  as  it  existed  in  the  author's  mind 
by  the  final  paragraph.  Iu  this  she  has  exhibited  genuine  art, 
since,  under  the  conditions  of  the  story,  unless  by  the  introduction 
of  some  vulgar  mechanical  expedient,  the  truth  could  never  really 
have  been  known.  If  there  is  any  appearance  of  uncertainty  in  the 
handling  of  the  delicate  threads  which  run  through  the  whole,  it 
is  at  a  single  point,  which  will  be  noticed  in  its  place. 

"  Don  John  "is  a  school  and  nursery  name  in  brief  for  Donald 
Johnstone,  and  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  fanciful  and  imaginative 
type  which  marks  the  children  of  the  Johnstone  household.  Donald 
Johnstone,  the  father,  is  a  London  solicitor,  living  in  Harley 
Street,  and  with  a  house  in  the  country.  The  original  confusion 
upon  which  the  plot  depends  is  cleverly  contrived  by  means  of  an 
attack  of  scarlet  fever,  and  of  the  consequent  sudden  removal  of 
the  infant  Don  John  into  lodgings  with  the  young  widow  who  is 
his  wet  nurse.  The  idea  of  changing  the  children  is  suggested  to 
this  nurse,  Maria  Aird,  by  her  mother,  who  anticipates  some 
possible  subsequent  advantage  from  the  fraud.  Mrs.  Aird  resists 
the  temptation  for  a  time  ;  and  when  a  sudden  impulse  leads 
her  to  yield  just  before  she  is  herself  struck  down  by  the 
fever,  she  does  not  communicate  the  fact  to  her  mother,  and 
she  does  not  know  which  child  is  restored  by  her  mother  to  the 
Johnstone  family.  The  mother  is  killed  in  a  street  acci- 
dent, and  the  secret  dies  with  her,  while  the  child  remain- 
ing with  the  nurse  is  attacked  by  the  fever,  and  is  much 
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altered  in  appearance  by  the  time  of  Mrs.  Aird'3  recovery. 
At  this  early  stage  of  the  story  the  position  must  not  be  ex- 
amined too  closely.  Changing  the  children  while  they  were 
in  the  same  house  meant  merely  changing  their  clothes;  but 
the  children  were  not  of  the  same  age.  The  difference  was 
only  one  of  weeks — two  or  six,  for  there  is  here  a  discrepancy  ; 
yet  in  the  earliest  stage  of  infancy  it  would  have  been  mate- 
rial to  experienced  eyes,  although  the  absolute  conviction  of 
all  young  mothers  that  "  no  one  could  possibly  mistake  her  own 
child "  is  inadmissible  as  a  plea  in  the  present  case,  where  the 
author  of  Don  John  is  designedly  laughing  it  to  scorn.  At  the 
period  when  Mrs.  Aird,  who  has  married  again,  and  is  thenceforth 
known  as  Mrs.  Collingwood,  restores  the  child  Lancey  to  Mr. 
Johnstone,  with  the  confession  of  her  own  misdoing  and  her 
ignorance  as  to  its  result,  the  boys  are  at  an  age  when  the 
seniority  of  one  by  a  few  weeks  could  not  be  detected  by  any 
physical  test.  And,  as  the  years  go  by,  no  test  whatever  proves 
effective,  while  the  only  apparent  indications  are  misleading.  The 
boys  in  their  early  childhood  are  placed  in  the  charge  of  a  relative 
in  France,  are  known  only  by  nursery  names,  and  are  never  seen 
by  the  Johnstones,  in  the  hope  that  by  family  likeness  or  some 
inherited  signs  of  character  the  doubt  as  to  identity  may  be 
removed.  But  the  author  holds  that,  while  a  general  national 
likeness  or  physical  type  exists  as  a  rule,  the  so-called  family 
likeness  is  merely  the  reproduction  of  abnormal  peculiarities  of 
feature  or  form  in  exceptional  cases,  and  nothing  comes  of  this. 
There  is  at  first  a  certain  blind  instinct  or  yearning  oc- 
casionally struggling  against  reasonable  conviction  in  the  two 
mothers ;  and  in  the  later  days  of  boyhood  there  is  a  leaning, 
which  may  be  represented  as  instinctive,  on  Lancey 's  part  to  the 
mother  who  has  brought  him  up.  This,  however,  is  counter- 
balanced as  an  argument  by  an  equally  instinctive  repugnance  on 
the  part  of  Don  John  to  the  carpenter's  widow ;  and  the  two 
mothers  settle  down  into  an  absolute  certainty.  "  A  mother's  in- 
stinct, both  in  your  heart  and  mine,  soon  grew  too  strong  for  any 
mistake  to  be  possible."  Lancey  is  recognized  all  along  as  the 
adopted  son  of  the  Johnstones,  and  no  one  in  the  family  seems  to 
have  been  at  all  troubled  as  to  the  reason  of  the  adoption.  A 
certain  slowness  of  perception  may  account  for  this  apathy  in  Don 
John  ;  and  the  question  is  at  last  asked  by  Lancelot  when  his  sus- 
picions have  been  excited.  The  answer  of  Mr.  Johnstone  allays 
the  suspicion  without  explaining  the  truth,  which  is  made  known 
to  both  youths  at  once  by  Mrs.  Collingwood,  now  again  a  widow. 

Upon  Lancelot  the  knowledge  produces  little  effect;  in  the 
case  of  Don  John  the  doubt  with  its  consequent  anxiety  results 
in  a  serious  illness,  and  affects  the  whole  of  his  subsequent  con- 
duct, though  in  a  measure  he  is  reassured  by  some  symptoms  of 
faintness  which  he  imagines  to  indicate  a  heart  disease  inherited 
from  his  father.  With  his  slowness  of  perception  is  united  a 
keenness  of  susceptibility,  and,  while  the  calm  and  placid  nature 
of  Mrs.  Johnstone  appears  to  be  represented  in  the  former 
characteristic,  there  is  much  in  the  elder  Donald  which  would 
account  for  the  latter.  In  his  integrity  and  purity  of  life  he 
shows  evident  traces  of  the  home  in  which  both  he  and  Lancelot 
have  been  brought  up ;  but  to  Lancelot,  from  his  earliest  child- 
hood, lying  and  thieving  are  alike  easy  and  natural.  Lancelot 
is  the  quicker  boy  of  the  two ;  he  is  plausible,  and  in  his  way 
attractive,  but  he  is  utterly  without  heart  or  conscience.  From 
the  infancy  in  which  he  purloins  toys,  through  the  boyhood  in 
which  he  steals  from  his  schoolfellows  and  from  his  supposed  and 
adopted  mothers,  to  the  manhood  in  which  he  robs  his  employer, 
there  is  not  the  faintest  resemblance  in  his  nature  to  any 
member  of  the  Johnstone  family.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  John- 
stone is  enabled  to  extract  from  Mrs.  Collingwood  the  admission 
that  her  first  husband,  Lancelot  Aird,  had  been  "  in  trouble  "  for 
theft,  her  own  character  being  confessedly  tainted  by  the  fraud 
which  forms  the  groundwork  of  the  story.  Don  John  is  devoted 
to  his  home,  where  he  is  the  trusted  adviser  of  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  family  as  he  is  the  stay  of  his  parents.  Lancelot  is 
always  either  being  sent  away,  or  running  away,  from  the  same 
home  as  his  thieving  propensities  become  developed,  and  represents 
the  prodigal  son  in  everything  but  his  repentance.  "  And  yet,  after 
all,  he  was  the  true  Don  John  "  ;  the  other,  "  their  joy  and  their 
comfort,  and  in  the  course  of  years  all  they  had  of  honour  and  dis- 
tinction, .  .  .  though  in  this  world  they  were  never  to  know  it — 
this  was  the  carpenter's  son."  If  there  are  among  our  own  or 
Miss  Ingelow's  readers  some  who  shrink  almost  unconsciously 
from  the  last  quoted  words,  the  reason  is  surely  not  far  to  seek. 
Don  John  himself  may  represent  an  ideal  character,  the  result,  not 
of  parentage,  but  of  training  ;  but,  with  the  parentage  assigned  to 
him  by  the  author,  we  could  wish  that  she  had  chosen  some  other 
handicraft  for  the  husband  of  Maria  Aird.  "  The  true  Don  John  " 
— the  Lancey  of  the  story — "  was  to  trouble  them  no  more  for 
ever.  He  was  quiet  in  the  keeping  of  the  sea."  It  is,  we  are  in- 
clined to  think,  clear  to  the  author's  mind,  although  she  might 
have  made  it  more  clear  to  that  of  average  readers,  that  the  life  or 
death  of  Lancelot  could  make  no  difference  to  Don  John's  position 
in  regard  to  Captain  Leslie's  bequest,  whether  of  personalty  or  of 
land.  Don  John's  scruples  on  this  subject  arise  partly  from  a  per- 
plexing doubt,  and  partly  from  an  overstrained  moral  sensitive- 
ness ;  but  the  bequest  itself  was  specifically  in  favour  of  a  person 
known  to  the  testator,  and  was  not  of  the  nature  of  a  devise  to 
the  heir-at-law  of  Donald  Johnstone. 

In  the  most  carefully  written  story  an  oversight  here  and  there 
is  very  pardonable  ;  although  perhaps  the  confusion  of  identity 
between  characters  in  the  drama  need  scarcely  have  been  repro- 
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duced  as  between  Solomon  and  St.  Paul.  Yet  where  does  Miss 
Ingelow  find  the  twice-quoted  maxim,  "The  wages  of  sin  are 
hard "  ?  Or,  descending1  to  modern  times,  how  is  it  that  she 
qualifies  the  compliment  of  her  evident  discipleship  to  the 
biographer  of  ants  by  assigning  to  the  invention  of  Bank  Holidays 
— "  the  first  Bank  Holiday  Parliament  made  " — a  date  more  than 
twenty  years  earlier  than  the  passing  of  his  Act  ?  On  the 
chronology  of  post-cards,  photographs,  and  twenty-word  tele- 
grams we  might  also  find  something  to  say  ;  but  it  is  only  fair  to 
the  author  to  admit  that  such  minor  details  would  very  probably 
have  escaped  our  notice  if  the  general  character  and  interest  of 
the  story  had  not  been  such  as  to  lead  us  to  read  it  carefully 
through  a  second  time  before  writing  upon  it.  We  do  not  accept 
the  physiological  theory  which  we  understand  these  volumes  to 
maintain  ;  we  regard  it  as  contrary  to  experience,  unscientific,  and 
unsound ;  but  the  author  has  made  it  the  basis  for  a  carefully 
worked  out  and  very  interesting  story,  which  belongs  to  a  class 
entirely  apart  from  the  commonplace  novels  of  the  day. 


LIFE  OF  LACORDAIKE.* 

MRS.  SIDNEY  LEAR,  who,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  has 
already  supplied  the  English  public  with  interesting  sketches 
of  Bossuet,  Fenelon,  and  other  worthies  of  the  later  Gallican 
Church,  finds  in  Lacordaire,  the-  most  winning  and  conspicuous 
figure  among  the  Erench  clergy  of  our  own  day,  a  still  more 
congenial  subject  for  her  pen.  She  writes,  as  is  her  wont,  with  the 
sympathy  and  admiration  which  are  indispensable  in  a  biographer, 
and  which  her  present  hero  was  sure  to  evoke,  but  without  falling 
into  the  mistake  too  common  among  biographers  as  well  as  hagi- 
ologists — not  excepting,  as  she  observes,  Lacordaire  himself  in  his 
Life  of  St.  Dominic — of  "  an  appropriate  tone  of  panegyric,  as  if 
the  saint  were  undergoing  his  Academy  laudation."'  To  a  life 
so  full  of  human  interest  as  Lacordaire 's  such  a  method  of  treat- 
ment would  indeed  be  peculiarly  unsuited,  and  the  author  has 
rightly  judged  that  a  simple  record  of  his  sayings  and  doings  will 
speak  best  for  itself.  The  great  orator  and  Dominican  of  the 
future  was  the  second  son  of  a  Royalist  physician  in  the  little  town 
of  Recey-sur-Ource,  in  Burgundy,  where  he  was  born  May  12, 
1802,  and  baptized  by  the  cure,  who  had  been  hospitably 
housed  and  concealed  by  his  father  during  the  troublous 
times  of  the  Revolution.  Those  who  knew  him  as  a  child  say 
that  he  was  "  very  beautiful,  a  medley  of  gentleness  and  petu- 
lance, of  docility  and  vehemence,''  and,  like  many  other  children 
destined  to  a  similar  career,  he  used  to  play  at  being  a  priest  and 
preach  long  sermons  to  which  his  nurse  was  the  patient  if  much- 
enduring  listener.  At  ten  years  old  he  was  sent  by  his  mother — 
his  father  had  died  some  years  before — to  the  h/cee  at  Dijon,  where 
he  seems  at  first  to  have  been  very  unhappy,  and  after  making  his 
first  communion  two  years  later  he  soon  lost  all  religious  belief, 
not  so  much,  according  to  his  own  account,  from  the  active  as  the 
passive  dangers  to  faith  involved  in  the  existing  educational  system, 
which  did  nothing  to  sustain  it.  He  had  "  a  very  religious  soul 
and  a  very  sceptical  mind,"  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  carried 
his  scepticism  with  him  from  the  lycee  to  the  Ecole  de  Droit, 
where  he  remained  five  years,  with  every  promise  of  success  in  the 
legal  profession.  But  it  did  not  satisfy  him  ;  when  nearly  twenty- 
two  he  experienced  what  would  be  described  in  religious  language 
as  a  conversion,  and  astonished  his  friends  by  the  announcement 
that  he  "  had  made  up  his  mind,  and  was  going  to  the  Siminaire." 
He  accordingly  entered  St.  Sulpice,  cured  of  his  scepticism,  but  by 
no  means  divested  of  the  liberal  principles  which  he  had  imbibed 
at  the  Ecole  de  Droit  and  retained  through  life.  When  he  finally 
broke  with  Lamennais  seven  years  afterwards,  he  took  care  to 
assure  him  that  he  had  not  renounced  his  liberal  opinions  :  in  a 
letter  published  not  many  years  before  his  death  he  declared 
himself  "  a  penitent  Catholic  and  an  impenitent  Liberal";  and 
in  a  private  letter  addressed  to  Guizot,  only  ten  days  before  he 
died,  to  thank  him  for  a  copy  of  his  work  on  the  Church  and 
Christian  Society  in  1S61,  he  expresses  his  entire  agreement  with 
the  great  outlines  of  the  work,  as  to  the  imperative  necessity  of 
religious  liberty  honestly  carried  out  for  the  good  of  all  Christian 
communities,  as  the  only  means  whereby  the  world  and  the 
Church  are  to  be  saved.  A  student  thus  minded  was  likely  to  be 
looked  on  with  some  perplexity  and  suspicion  by  his  ecclesiastical 
superiors  in  the  Seminary,  who  moreover  were  scandalized  by  his 
sallies  of  "  French  liveliness,  seasoned  with  Burgundian  wit,"  but 
he  at  once  became  a  favourite  with  his  youthful  companions,  and 
delighted  in  what  he  felt  as  "  a  sort  of  renewing  of  his  boyhood." 
It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  Mgr.  de  Quolen, 
that  from  the  first  he  had  the  discernment  to  appreciate  and 
encourage  the  gifted  neophyte,  whom  he  ordained  priest  in  1827 
and  appointed  shortly  afterwards  to  the  chaplaincy  of  a  convent. 

Lamennais,  then  at  the  height  of  his  influence,  was  attracting  all 
the  Catholic  enthusiasm  of  young  France,  and  it  was  only  natural 
that  Lacordaire,  who  had  so  much  in  common  with  him,  should 
resolve  to  "  visit  the  only  great  man  in  the  Church  of  France  "  at 
La  Chesnaie,  where  also  he  first  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mon- 
talembert,  who  was  thenceforth  to  become  his  dearest  friend  for 
life.  They  were  associated  in  the  establishment  of  the  famous  and 
fateful Avenir,  under  the  editorship  of  Lamennais,  which  eventually 
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led  to  their  separation  from  their  great  master  and  his  separation 
from  the  Church.    Its  character  is  thus  described : — 

The  founders  of  the  Avenir  professed  respect  for  the  Charte  and  the  law, 
but  beyond  that  the  most  entire  independence  as  regarded  the  powers  that 
be.  Liberty  of  the  press  and  war  to  the  knife  upon  arbitrary  privilege, 
freedom  of  education  and  abolition  of  a  university  monopoly,  liberty  of 
association  and  war  upon  the  old  anti-monastic  laws  which  had  been  re- 
vived in  an  evil  da}- ;  liberty,  i.e.  moral  independence  for  the  clergy,  and 
war  against  the  Budget  des  Cultes.  The  only  limitations  assigned  to  these 
liberties  were  vague  and  general,  and  even  these  were  not  unfrequently 
outstepped  in  the  eagerness  of  discussion.  "  It  must  be  confessed,"  writes 
one  of  Lacordaire's  friends,  "  that  they  were  more  keen  to  obtain  their 
object  than  to  forestall  its  abuse.  Too  radical  in  its  principles,  their 
doctrine  became  still  more  so  in  practice.  '  Liberty  is  not  to  be  given,  but 
taken,'  was  their  cry,  and  they  carried  out  the  precept.  Every  morning 
they  charged  their  foes  afresh,  every  day  they  recorded  new  victories.  They 
addressed  the  clergy  as  an  army  ready  for  battle  ;  they  lashed  out  furiously, 
goading  on  the  dilatory,  pillorying  deserters.  The  enemy  was  given  no 
quarter:  philosophers,  iconoclasts,  ministers,  ombres  de  proconsul,  uni- 
versitarians,  bourgeois,  Gallicans,  all  found  themselves  attacked  at  once. 
Resistance  only  kindled  their  fire  ;  the  sun  was  for  ever  going  down  too 
soon  upon  their  warlike  ardour ;  patience  and  consideration  found  little 
favour  in  their  strategy.  To-morrow  was  nowhere  in  their  calculations, 
everything  must  be  had  to  day  ;  they  were  prepared  to  wrest  forcibly  and 
at  the  sword's  edge  whatever  was  not  readily  conceded.  This  haughty, 
antagonistic  attitude,  this  want  of  experience  of  men  and  things,  more  ex- 
cusable in  the  younger  disciples  than  in  their  leader,  seems  to  us  the  great 
evil  of  the  Avenir.  Error  and  exaggeration  would  have  been  corrected  by 
time,  counsel,  and  the  practical  teaching  of  facts.  But  these  haughty,  in- 
tolerant utterances,  specially  coming  from  the  lips  of  clergy,  disturbed  even 
their  friends.  The  responsibility  of  this  false  position  fell  chiefly  upon  de 
la  Mennais  and  Lacordaire.  It  was  the  latter  who  wrote  the  fiercest 
diatribes,  and  faced  the  most  burning  questions.  The  articles  on  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Clerical  Budget  were  written  by  him.  It  is  true  that  later 
on  Lacordaire  sought  to  refute  himself  in  the  hre  Nouvelle,  taking  up  the 
opposite  side  of  the  question  as  to  the  suppression  of  the  Budget  des  Cultes; 
but  if  law  and  justice  are  to  be  fnund  in  the  newspaper  of  1848,  assuredly  all 
verve  and  warmth  are  in  that  of  1830." 

The  three  friends  were  indicted  for  articles  attacking  the  Govern- 
ment, and  again  for  opening  a  free  school,  and  in  both  cases 
Lacordaire  acted  as  his  own  counsel  with  signal  success,  gaining 
in  the  first  an  acquittal,  and  in  the  second  "  a  defeat  more  trium- 
phant than  a  victory,"  as  it  vindicated  their  cause  at  the  bar  of 
public  opinion.  But  after  their  journey  to  Rome,  and  the  adverse 
decision  which  Lamennais  had  almost  extorted  from  the  reigning 
Pope,  Gregory  XVI.,  but  would  not  accept,  the  bond  of  sympathy 
was  broken,  and  Lacordaire  finally  left  La  Chesnaie  at  the  end  of 
1832,  not,  as  we  have  seen,  renouncing  his  opinions,  but  "con- 
vinced that  the  Church  had  good  and  wise  reasons,  amid  the  utter 
corruption  of  parties,  for  refusing  to  go  as  fast  as  we  wished."  His 
break  with  Montalembert  was  temporary  only,  but  both  of  them 
became  permanently  and  hopelessly  estranged  from  their  old  leader. 
The  next  year  Lacordaire  preached  his  first  sermon  in  Paris,  at  St. 
Roch,  and  it  proved — as  has  happened  with  the  first  essay  of  other 
great  orators — an  utter  failure,  so  that  his  hearers  went  away 
saying  he  was  an  able  man  but  would  never  be  a  good  preacher, 
and  he  shared  the  impression  himself  at  the  time.  When  how- 
ever in  the  following  January  he  was  appointed  to  deliver  a  series 
of  Conferences  at  the  College  Stanislas,  the  chapel  was  crowded, 
and  in  1835  he  delivered  by  invitation  of  the  Archbishop  the  first 
of  his  famous  Conferences  to  an  overflowing  audience  at  Notre 
Dame  ;  he  describes  these  discourses  himself  as  "  neither  belonging 
wholly  to  dogmatic  teaching  nor  to  pure  controversy,  but  a 
medley  both  of  teaching  and  discussion,"  for  which  his  own 
sceptical  experiences  had  peculiarly  fitted  him : — 

Up  to  this  time,  he  writes,  my  life  had  been  spent  in  study  and  in 
polemics,  but  through  my  Conferences  I  entered  upon  the  mysterious  work 
of  the  apostolate.  Intercourse  with  souls  began  to  open  to  me,  that  inter- 
course which  is  the  true  happiness  of  any  priest  who  is  worthy  of  his 
mission,  and  which  takes  away  every  shadow  of  regret  at  having  given  up 
earthly  ties  and  hopes.  Through  the  pulpit  of  Notre  Dame  these  bonds  of 
affection  and  gratitude,  which  could  spring  from  no  ordinary  gifts  of  nature, 
arose — bonds  which  unite  the  man  and  the  apostle  with  as  much  of  sweetness 
as  of  strength. 

So  little  however  was  his  head  turned  by  this  sudden  and 
marvellous  success  that  a  year  afterwards,  in  spite  of  the  urgent 
entreaties  of  the  Archbishop,  he  deliberately  retired  from  the 
pulpit  he  had  already  made  historical  to  enter  the  Dominican 
noviciate  at  Rome,  where  he  took  the  habit  in  Sta.  Maria  Minerva 
on  April  9,  1839.  ®a  hi8  return  to  Paris  at  the  end  of  the  next 
year  Afire,  who  had  always  befriended  him,  and  whose  heroic 
death  on  the  barricades  in  1848  gilds  his  memoiy  with  a  halo  of 
martyrdom,  had  succeeded  De  Quelen,  and  he  at  once  invited 
Lacordaire  to  resume  his  place  in  the  pulpit  of  Notre  Dame,  where 
the  shaven  crown  and  white  robe  of  St.  Dominic  had  not  been  seen 
for  half  a  century.  Both  the  Archbishop  and  the  Minister  of 
Worship  were  present,  and  the  experiment  proved  a  great  success. 
But  there  was  considerable  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment when  two  years  later,  after  the  Order  had  been  formally 
re-established  in  France,  Mgr.  Afire  asked  him  to  recommence  his 
course  of  Conferences.  Louis  Philippe  sent  for  the  Archbishop  to 
the  Tuileries,  and  warned  him  that,  if  any  disturbance  ensued,  he 
should  not  have  a  single  soldier  or  national  guard  to  help  him. 
But  Afire'  held  his  ground,  and  the  event  justified  his  resolution. 
"In  December  1843,  Lacordaire  once  more  took  possession 
of  the  pulpit  of  Notre  Dame,  which  he  occupied  for  eight 
consecutive  years,  until  the  coup  d'etat  of  1S51."  There,  as  else- 
where, he  looked  upon  himself  pre-eminently  as  "  the  Apostle  of 
youth";  his  element  was  among  young  men,  whom  he  never 
failed  to  attract  and  to  win  and  preserve  their  confidence.  It  was 
on  them  chieflv  that  he  bestowed  his  individual  care;  "  except  in 
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his  own  Order  and  among  these  young  men,  Lacordaire  undertook 
hut  little  personal  direction  of  souls." 

After  the  Revolution  of  1848  he  was  pressed  by  Ozanam  and 
others  of  his  young  disciples  to  come  to  the  front  again  in  politics, 
and  for  a  short  time  he  conducted  the  £lre  Nouvelle,  besides  allow- 
ing himself  to  he  elected  member  for  Marseilles  and  taking  his  seat 
in  the  Assembly.  But  he  was,  as  he  said,  "  not  a  republicain  de  la 
veille,  but  a  simple  republicain  du  lendemain  "  ;  he  was  "  no  demo- 
crat," and  he  soon  relinquished  a  position  which,  "  impenitent 
Liberal "  as  he  was,  he  felt  to  be  incongruous.  The  coup  cC etat  of 
1851  was  a  great  blow  to  him,  and  virtually  caused  his  retirement 
from  public  life.  Some  hidden  presentiment,  as  Montalembert 
puts  it,  had  led  him  in  opening  his  Lent  Conferences  that  year  to 
take  a  solemn  farewell  of  the  pulpit  of  Notre  Dame,  which  he  had 
first  ascended  seventeen  years  before,  and  from  that  time,  though  he 
was  more  than  once  invited  by  the  Archbishop,  "  it  became  im- 
possible for  him  to  preach  in  Paris  " ;  his  voice  was  heard  there  for 
the  last  time  in  February  1 853  at  St.  Roch,  the  same  church  where 
his  first  unsuccessful  sermon  had  been  delivered  nineteen  years 
before.  There  appears  to  have  been  no  formal  prohibition,  but  it 
was  understood  that  his  bold,  incisive  eloquence  would  no  longer 
be  tolerated  by  the  authorities  of  the  Second  Empire,  with  which 
his  openly  avowed  convictions  were  entirely  out  of  harmony.  The 
first  use  he  made  of  his  comparative  leisure  was  to  pay  a  short 
visit  to  England,  and  two  interesting  letters  are  quoted  containing 
his  impressions  of  Oxford.    One  extract  must  suffice  here : — 

•What  a  beautiful  charming  place  this  Oxford  is !  .  .  .  You  cross  silent 
quadrangles,  meeting  no  one  save  here  and  there  a  young  fellow  in  cap  and 
gown  ;  there  is  no  crowd,  no  noise ;  the  air  seems  solemn,  like  the  age- 
stained  walls  around,  and  it  seems  as  if  they  never  made  any  repairs  for 
fear  of  sinning  against  antiquity.  Nevertheless  there  is  an  exquisite 
cleanliness  everywhere  supreme.  I  never  saw  so  much  apparent  ruin 
with  so  much  preservation.  In  Italy  the  buildings  seem  young  ;  here 
time  leaves  its  stamp,  but  without  dilapidation,  and  after  a  majestic  fashion. 
This  town  is  small,  and  yet  it  is  grand  ;  the  number  of  public  buildings 
takes  the  place  of  mere  size,  and  makes  it  imposing. 

But  the  great  work  of  Lacordaire's  later  years  was  the  school  at 
Soreze,  which  passed  into  his  hands  in  1854,  and  of  which  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold  drew  a  glowing  picture  at  the  time  under  the 
title  of  "  a  French  Eton."  Here  his  peculiar  capabilities  for  dealing 
with  the  young  found  full  scope,  and  the  number  of  boys  rapidly 
doubled  itself.  He  preferred  to  work  by  persuasion  rather  than  re- 
straint, and  accordingly  left  the  performance  of  all  religious  duties 
absolutely  free  ;  "  no  boy  was  obliged  to  perform  any."  He  took  as 
much  pains  with  his  weekly  sermons  to  his  boys  in  the  School  Chapel 
as  he  had  ever  taken  with  his  Conferences  at  Notre  Dame,  and 
they  were  looked  forward  to  as  eagerly  and  heard  as  attentively  as 
Dr.  Arnold's  sermons  used  to  be  at  Rugby.  He  was  always  ready 
to  receive  any  of  his  pupils  who  wished  to  come  to  him  for  confes- 
sion, and  mixed  with  them  freely  as  a  friend  out  of  school  hours. 
He  denies  emphatically,  in  reply  to  a  friendly  remonstrance, 
that  he  is  wasting  his  time  in  being  "  at  the  mercy  of  two 
hundred  boys  who  have  the  right  to  run  in  and  out  of 
your  room  from  morning  to  night  about  every  manner  of  trifle," 
as  well  as  for  more  serious  matters.  They,  on  the  other 
hand,  idolized  him,  and  when  on  one  occasion  they  heard  of 
a  report  current  at  Toulouse  that  the  students  of  Soreze  had 
hung  their  director  in  effigy,  "  one  of  the  head  boys  instantly 
jumped  up  and  answered,  '  Mon  Pere,  they  know  a  great  deal  at 
Toulouse,  but  there  is  one  thing  they  don't  know  which  we  should 
like  to  teach  them,  and  that  is  that  every  single  one  of  us  would 
very  willingly  be  hung  for  you.' "  Lacordaire  on  his  part  wrote 
to  his  intimate  friend,  Mme.  Swetchine,  that  he  grew  fonder  and 
fonder  of  Soreze  the  longer  he  stayed  there.  Once  only  the 
privacy  of  his  latter  days  was  honourably  broken,  by  his  election 
at  the  end  of  1859  to  the  vacant  chair  of  De  Tocqueville  in  the 
French  Academy.  He  appeared  on  January  24,  1 861,  to  make 
his  oration  and  take  his  seat  among  the  Immortals.  But  Soreze 
was  destined  to  be,  as  he  had  earnestly  desired,  his  latest  earthly 
home.  In  the  summer  of  1861  his  health  gradually  declined, 
and  on  November  6,  after  receiving  the  last  sacraments,  he  took 
leave  of  his  beloved  pupils  one  by  one,  speaking  separately  to  each 
and  giviDg  him  his  blessing ;  a  fortnight  afterwards  in  the  still- 
ness of  the  evening  he  quietly  passed  away.  Not  long  before  he 
had  said  to  his  boys,  "  If  my  sword  is  rusted,  it  has  been  in  your 
service."  "  Rusted  it  was  not,"  replied  one  of  them,  when  all  was 
over,  "  but  now  it  is  broken  indeed."  Mrs.  Lear's  book  is  the  brief 
but  expressive  record  of  a  noble  and  beautiful  life,  touching  alike 
in  its  purity,  its  simplicity,  its  self-forgetfulness ;  nor  could  we 
desire  a  biographer  better  qualified  to  do  it  justice. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

rpHE  three  stories  which  Bret  Harte  (1)  now  republishes 
J-  together  are  arranged  in  inverse  order  according  to  their 
merit.  The  worst  is  first,  and  the  best  is  last.  They  are  all  three, 
however,  what  Mr.  Harte's  stories  usually  are  when  they  are  short 
—very  readable.  "  Flip,"  which  begins  the  volume,  and  srives  it  its 
name,  is  a  capital  story  spoilt  by  a  gloomy  ending  and  bysentiment 
of  the  kind  that  Dickens  was  particularly  fond  of  in  his  more  lachry- 
mose moods.  The  very  wild  courtship  of  Flip  and  Lance  Harriott, 
which  is  bright  and  pleasant  in  its  opening,  need  not  have  had  the 


(1)  Flip,  and  other  Stories.  By  Bret  Harte.  London:  Chatto  &  Windus. 


end  it  has,  unless  Mr.  Harte  wanted  to  be  pathetic  quand  meme. 
The  pathos,  too,  is  largely  got  by  sacrificing  the  consistency  of  the 
characters.  Such  a  man  as  Lance  Harriott  would  not  have  feebly 
resolved  on  suicide  on  learning  that  he  had  shot  the  brother  of  the 
woman  he  loves  in  a  chance  brawl.  Neither  would  he  have  tamely 
submitted  to  be  suffocated  with  charcoal  with  her  by  his  side.  He 
might  have  begun  to  do  so,  but  the  animal  instinct  of  self-pre- 
servation would  have  been  too  strong  for  him.  "  The  Gentleman 
of  La  Porte "  is  gayer,  and  therefore  better,  though  we  are  too 
obviously  expected  to  drop  the  tear  of  sensibility  over  parts  of  it. 
"  Found  at  Blazing  Star  "  can  happily  be  read  with  a  dry  eye,  and 
yet  a  clear  conscience.  It  is  the  story  of  how  Mr.  Cass  Beard  of 
the  "  Blazing  Star"  camp  found  a  plain  gold  ring  with  the  words 
"  May  to  Cass  "  engraved  inside  ;  then  how  Mr.  Cass  built  up  a 
little  romance  on  the  discovery,  and  how  it  was  shattered,  and 
yet  gave  birth  in  its  turn  to  a  real  romance,  with  a  happy 
ending.  There  is  just  as  much  melodrama  in  the  story  as  suits 
the  Californian  surroundings  Mr.  Harte  loves,  and  there  is  a  very 
frank  and  pleasant  heroine. 

Mr.  Jenkinson:s  very  voluminous  title-page  applies  to  about  a 
fourth  of  his  little  book  (2).  The  remaining  three-fourths  are 
devoted,  not  to  the  Zulus,  but  to  the  domestic  affairs  of  Mr.  Jen- 
kinson  during  his  service  as  a  missionary  in  South  Africa.  They 
have  just  that  mild  flavour  of  small  beer  which  those  who  love  to 
read  about  missionaries  and  their  doings  thoroughly  appreciate. 
Mr.  Jenkinson  and  his  family  had  obviously  a  pleasant  sense  that 
a  special  Providence  looked  after  their  breakfast  milk  and  eggs. 
The  chronicle  of  their  domestic  concerns  is  given  at  length, 
adorned  with  a  profusion  of  pious  commonplace,  as  if  it  was  of 
high  and  general  interest.  Perhaps,  as  the  book  is  apparently 
directed  to  those  audiences  who  delight  in  missionary  addresses  at 
Exeter  Hall,  Mr.  Jenkinson  is  not  wholly  wrong.  The  first  part 
is,  however,  of  more  general  interest.  It  contains,  among  other 
matters  of  interest  about  Natal  and  the  native  races,  a  rather  full 
account  of  the  Kaffir  laws  as  to  marriage  and  inheritance,  by  one 
Umpenqula,  a  native  deacon.  It  has  been  said  that  the  shrewdest 
European  lawyer  would  have  considerable  difficulty  in  deciding 
the  complicated  questions  which  arise  out  of  the  institution  of 
polygamy;  and  after  reading  the  commentary  of  the  learned 
Umpenqula,  we  can  well  believe  it.  If  there  were  a  lawyer  class 
in  Zululand  they  would  reap  a  glorious  harvest  out  of  divisions  of 
the  inheritance  between  the  children  of  the  wife  of  the  right 
hand,  the  wife  of  the  left,  and  the  great  wife.  Mr.  Jenkinson's 
knowledge  of  the  subject  should  make  him  and  his  fellow-mission- 
aries reflect  on  the  extreme  difficulty  of  uprooting  a  custom  so 
intertwined  in  the  Zulu's  daily  life  as  polygamy. 

Under  the  somewhat  inaccurate  title  of  Occident  and  Orient  (3) 
the  writer  who  calls  himself  "  The  Vagabond  "  gives  a  very  read- 
able account  of  a  sailing  voyage  from  Melbourne  to  Shanghai,  and 
of  what  he  saw  there.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  things  in  the 
book  are  what  we  learn  about  "The  Vagabond'''  himself.  He 
would  appear  to  live  in  this  world  for  the  sole  purpose  of  teaching 
by  example  exactly  what  is  meant  by  a  rolling  stone.  Like  the 
more  famous  Captain  Trelawny,  he  has  been  as  far  as  God  has 
earth,  and  seems  to  be  possessed  with  a  passion  for  going  wherever 
man  can  go  for  the  mere  purpose  of  being  there  and  seeing  what 
there  is  to  see.  To  do  him  justice,  he  is  a  capable  observer,  and 
can  look  below  the  surface  of  things.  His  book  is  not  full 
of  mere  tittle-tattle.  The  great  question  of  Chinese  cheap  labour 
is  largely  and  shrewdly  dealt  with  in  his  pages.  As  we  learn  from 
himself,  he  has  always  been  a  defender  of  the  Chinese  immigrant, 
and  considers  that  the  outcry  against  him  is  mostly  got  up  by 
loafers,  rowdies,  and  larrikins.  The  experience  gained  in  a  voyage 
to  Shanghai  has,  however,  converted  him  to  the  exclusionist  view. 
His  change  of  opinion  is  not  due  to  a  new  dislike  to  the  "moon- 
eyed  lepers,"  which,  it  seems,  is  the  correct  Australian  term  for 
the  Chinese,  but  simply  to  the  belief  that  they  are  too  formidable. 
According  to  "  The  Vagabond,"  they  are  beating  European  and 
American  traders  out  of  the  treaty  ports  by  sheer  superiority  in 
business  habits  and  greater  economy.  They  learn  too  quick,  and 
are  so  terribly  numerous.  Very  soon  they  will  have  the  whole 
trade  of  their  country  in  their  hands  on  both  sides  of  the  seas,  and 
are  only  too  likely  to  swamp  the  European  colonies  in  Australasia  and 
the  Pacific  States  of  America.  They  are  formidable,  according  to 
"  The  Vagabond," mainly  on  account  of  their  virtues.  No  doubt  there 
is  exaggeration  in  his  picture,  but  it  can  do  Australia  no  harm 
to  have  a  vigorous  account  given  it  of  the  enemy  it  has  to  meet  in 
trade,  an  account  which  is  a  set-off  against  the  brutal  clamour 
of  the  agitator. 

Old  Colonials  (4)  is  another  account  of  Australian  life  of  much 
the  same  general  character  as  the  writings  of  "  The  Vagabond." 
The  author,  Mr.  Boyd,  appears  to  have  written  a  number  of 
sketches  of  Queensland  manners  and  customs  for  a  colonial  paper, 
and  now  republishes  them.  They  belong  to  a  kind  of  descriptive 
writing  which  is  familiar  enough  in  London  papers,  and  are  rather 
better  than  most  of  the  class,  being  fairly  free  from  the  inflated 
English  and  sham  sentiment  of  our  own  "  descriptive  writer." 
They  are  illustrated  by  numerous  engravings  from  charcoal 

(2)  Amazulu.  The  Zulus;  their  Past  History,  Manners,  Customs,  and 
Language.  By  Thomas  B.  Jenkinson,  B.A.  London  :  W.  H.  Allen  &  Co. 
1SS2. 

(3)  Occident  and  Orient :  Sketches  on  Both  Sides  »f  the  Pacific.  By  the 
Author  of  "The  "Vagabond  Papers,"  &c.  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Adelaide, 
and  Brisbane :  George  Robertson.  1882. 

(4)  Old  Colonials.  By  A.  J.  Boyd  (Old  Chum).  Loudon :  Gordon  & 
Gotch.  1882. 
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sketches  by  Mr.  Boyd  himself,  of  a  highly  remarkable  kind.  They 
violate  every  law  of  perspective,  and  the  anatomy  is  astounding, 
and  yet  there  is  a  certain  life  and  pictorial  truth  about  them.  We 
recommend  his  portrait  of  the  "  Swagsinan,"  a  creature  apparently 
gifted  by  nature  with  six  fingers,  to  any  artist  in  search  of  a  new 
bogey  for  a  Christmas  number. 

It  would  be  exceedingly  easy  to  show  that  the  Episodes  in  the 
Life  of  an  Indian  Chaplain  (5)  were  not  worth  publishing,  and  that 
the  Retired  Chaplain  is  an  enemy  of  the  reading  human  race  for 
inflicting  the  book  on  them.  There  is,  we  should  imagine, 
nothing  in  it  about  India  which  has  not  been  said  already  by  more 
competent  writers.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  harmless  and  even  com- 
mendable little  book,  nicely  got  up,  written  in  a  wholesome 
spirit ;  and,  as  it  is  meant  chiefly  for  his  own  children,  will 
have  a  real  interest  for  the  public  addressed  by  the  "Retired 
Chaplain." 

Nothing  but  an  almost  diseased  passion  for  making  jokes  could 
have  induced  Miss  C.  A.  Jones  to  call  her  book  The  Foreign 
Freaks  of  Five  Friends  (6).  There  is  not  a  freak  in  it,  and 
nothing  particularly  foreign.  If  live  English  ladies  make  a  nice 
little  tour  on  the  Continent,  with  the  quite  innocent  wish  to  see 
as  much  as  possible  for  a  moderate  sum  of  money,  that  is  a  very 
natural,  but  wholly  uninteresting,  fact.  We  greatly  pity  the 
guileless  person  who,  trusting  in  the  title,  buys  this  pretty  little 
book  with  the  hope  of  being  amused.  It  is  illustrated  by  a 
number  of  clever  little  sketches,  which  do  to  some  extent  enliven 
the  text. 

We  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Godwin  (7)  that  the  country  from 
Hind  Head  to  Petersfleld  is  beautiful  and  worth  a  visit.  We 
even  agree  that  it  is  worth  writing  about ;  but  not  as  it  is  done  by 
Mr.  Godwin.  He  is  terribly  addicted  to  the  vice  of  pictorial 
writing,  particularly  of  the  historic  liind.  Nobody  will  go  to 
Petersfield  the  sooner  for  being  told  that  it  is  delightful  in  numerous 
pages  of  small  jests  and  mild  sentiment,  flavoured  with  quaint- 
ness  by  the  easy  method  of  quotation  from  Pepys.  Really  it  ought 
to  be  considered  beneath  the  dignity  of  anybody  who  is  not  a 
descriptive  writer  for  the  Daily  Telegraph  to  swell  his  paragraphs 
by  such  stuff  as  this: — "  The  poor  king"  (Charles  II.)  "for  once 
feels  himself  ennobled,  the  magnificent  panorama  awakening  in  his 
heart  some  feeling  akin  to  appreciation  of  the  sublime,  and  rising 
slightly  in  his  stirrups,  he  exclaims,  '  This  is  a  country  worth 
fighting  for.' " 

Mr.  Compton's  "  Winscombe  Sketches  "  (8)  is  one  of  those  series 
of  description  of  rural  life  made,  apparently,  mainly  for  the  love  of 
describing,  which  give  a  small  proportion  of  interesting  details 
largely  watered  by  mild  moral  reflection.  It  seems  to  have  proved 
acceptable  to  some  class  of  readers,  since  it  has  reached  a  second 
edition. 

Mrs.  Tucker-Macchetta  has  published  a  book  of  reminiscences  of 
many  visits,  at  Cambridge  and  Nahant,  to  Longfellow  (9).  It  is 
mainly  remarkable  for  showing  the  artless  hero-worship  of  Mrs. 
Tucker-Macchetta  and  the  childlike  simplicity  of  Mr.  Longfellow. 
The  poet  would  seem  to  have  delighted  in  the  incense  burnt  for 
him  by  his  worshippers,  and  to  have  approved  of  the  curious  forms 
it  took  with  an  astonishing  absence  of  anything  approaching  to  a 
sense  of  humour.  Mr.  Longfellow  saw  a  great  part  of  the  book, 
and  found  it  very  good,  and  remarked  on  the  chapter  containing 
his  personal  description,  "  Why,  that  is  my  portrait ;  flattered 
certainly,  but  it  is  me,  and  I  will  never  have  another  taken 
better  than  that."  Certainly  he  must  have  been  hard  to  please 
if  he  was  not  satisfied  with  his  portrait,  which  shames  the 
most  heroic  of  romance  heroes.  There  was,  however,  one  part 
of  this  work  which  did  not  please  Mr.  Longfellow — the  account 
of  his  visit  to  Queen  Victoria.  But  Mrs.  Tucker-Macchetta 
thought  "it  would  have  been  a  pity  to  overlook  so  salient  a 
point  in  his  character  of  an  American  poet."  Monarchy  has 
still  something  to  do  in  the  world  if  it  can  supply  salient  points 
to  the  characters  of  American  poets.  The  visit  was  made  remark- 
able by  Mr.  Longfellow's  puzzlement  as  to  what  the  Queen  can 
have  meant  when  she  said,  "  Even  my  servants  have  read  your 
poems."  It  will  not  be  the  fault  of  his  countrymen  if  Longfellow 
is  not  made  ridiculous  at  last. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Emerson  has  written  a  biography  of  Mr.  Gladstone  (10) 
which  gives  such  an  account  of  his  life  as  can  be  gathered  by 
moderate  industry  out  of  the  papers.  The  biographer  has  a 
due  admiration  for  his  hero,  but  it  does  not  lead  him  either  into 
very  excessive  laudation  or  vituperation  of  the  other  side,  or 
rather  sides.  He  goes  steadily  along  with  his  facts,  taking  it  for 
granted  without  superfluous  assertion  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  been 
getting  more  and  more  in  the  right  from  the  beginning. 

Mr.  Robert  Galloway  has  a  good  subject  in  the  History  of  Coal- 
Mining  (11),  and  he  follows  it  well  out.    His  book  is  not  confined 

(5)  Episodes  in  the  Life  of  an  Indian  Chaplain.  By  a  Retired  Chaplain. 
Loudon  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1882. 

(6)  The  Foreign  Freaks  of  Five  Friends.  By  C.  A.  Jones.  London  : 
Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.  1882. 

(7)  The  Green  Lanes  of  Hampshire,  Surrey,  and  Sussex.  By  the  Rev. 
G.  N.  Godwin.   London :  Griffith  &  Farran. 

(8)  Winscombe  Sketches  of  Rural  Life  and  Scenery  amongst  the  Mendip 
Hills.    By  Theodore  Couipton.    London  :  William  l'oole. 

(9)  The  Home  Life  of  Henry  W.  Longfellow.  By  Blanche  Roosevelt 
Tucker-Macchetta.    London:  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1832. 

(10)  William  Ewart  Gladstone:  a  Political  and  Literary  Biography. 
By  (i.  R.  Kmerson.    London  :  Ward,  Lock  &  Co. 

(11)  A  History  of  Coal-Mining  in  Great  Britain.  By  Robert  L. 
Galloway.    London  :'  Macmillan  &'Co.  1882. 


to  the  mere  process  of  extracting  the  coal  from  the  earth,  but 
diverges  into  accounts  of  its  use  in  different  industries.  Properly 
speaking,  he  has  written  a  history  of  the  use  of  fuel  from  the 
earliest  times.  How  far  Mr.  Galloway  is  accurate  in  the  strictly 
technical  parts  of  his  book  we  cannot  undertake  to  say,  but  he  is 
clear  and  readable.  From  the  fact  that  he  does  not  quote  his 
authorities,  we  conclude  that  his  object  has  been  only  to  write  a 
popular  book ;  and  we  believe  that  he  will  be  found  to  have 
succeeded. 

Under  the  title  of  A  True  Story  of  the  Western  Pacific  (12)  Mr. 
Romilly  gives  a  singularly  graphic  and  interesting  account  of  his 
experiences  in  Rotumah,  whither  he  went  in  company  with  Mr. 
Arthur  Gordon,  who  was  sent  there  officially,  or  semi-officially, 
by  Sir  Arthur  Gordon,  in  answer  to  a  petition  presented  at  Fiji  by 
the  three  most  powerful  chiefs  of  Rotumah.  The  book  consists 
only  of  82  small  pages,  but  every  one  of  them  is  interesting.  The 
"ghost"  experience  at  the  end,  which  the  author  will  not  accept 
as  supernatural,  and  cannot  explain  as  natural,  is  one  of  the  best 
stories  of  the  kind  that  we  have  seen. 

It  has  suggested  itself  to  Messrs.  Gray  and  Maidment  as  a  com- 
mendable thing  to  produce  a  new  Joe  Miller.  They  have  done 
so,  and  have  called  it  A  Banquet  of  Wit  (13).  The  wit  consists 
largely  of  such  funniness  as  this: — "Tuesday. — Went  to  the 
west  end  of  the  town — bought  some  old  clothes — took  in — gave 
great  price  for  de  breeches,  thinking  I  felt  a  guinea  in  de  fob  left 
there  by  mistake — only  done  to  cheat  me,"  &c.  This  delightful 
jest  is  from  a  paper  which  was  "  dropped  from  the  pocket  of  a  Jew 
well  known  upon  'Change."  It  is  something  to  have  produced  a 
very  bad  specimen  of  a  dull  class  of  book,  and  to  have  got  it  nicely 
printed  on  excellent  paper. 

Mr.  Larwood's  Theatrical  Anecdotes  (1 4)  is  just  such  another 
book  as  the  Banquet  of  Wit.  It  is  made  up  of  dull  snippets  pro- 
fessing to  be  funny.  There  is  a  large  class  of  persons  who  will 
eagerly  devour  anything  which  has  the  word  "  theatrical  "  written 
on  it,  and  who  will  therefore  enjoy  Mr.  Larwood's  collection  of 
anecdotes.  For  such  persons  there  is  probably  some  amusement 
to  be  got  out  of  learning  that  two  players  had  beaten  one  another 
about  the  head  with  the  skulls  provided  for  the  Grave  Scene  in 
Hamlet. 

We  should  imagine  that  no  more  unhappy  plan  ever  suggested 
itself  to  the  minor  poet  than  to  take  the  1'ilyrim's  Progress  (15)  and 
make  indifferent  verse  of  it,  which  is  the  sacrilege  committed  by  Mr. 
Richard  Ball  Rutter.  Whatever  can  be  done  by  red  line  round 
the  margin,  good  printing,  and  hand-made  paper,  to  atone  for  a 
literary  barbarism,  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Rutter's  publishers.  If 
saved  at  all,  which  we  doubt,  it  will  indeed  be  by  beauties  not  his 
own. 

The  contributors  to  the  Journal  of  Education  (16)  have  followed 
up  the  collection  of  Prize  Translations,  Poems  and  Parodies,  by  a 
somewhat  similar  collection.  It  contains  some  good  translations 
in  verse — one  by  Mr.  E.  D.  A.  Morshead  of  G  tithe's  "  Die  Liebende 
schreibt,"  which  is  not  unworthy  of  the  reputation  gained  by  hi9 
"  House  of  Atreus  "  ;  and  a  vigorous  rendering  of  Uhland*s  "  Die 
Sterbenden  Helden  "  by  Mr.  James  Rhoades.  The  editor  has 
had  the  courage  to  grapple  with  the  maxims  of  La  Rochefoucauld, 
and  has  been  by  no  means  unsuccessful  in  catching  the  pithy  style 
of  the  original.  He  is  not,  however,  justified  in  makicj  his 
English  look  as  if  it  had  been  written  in  the  first  half  cf  the 
sixteenth  century.    He  is  older  than  La  Rochefoucauld. 

The  "  New  Hand  "  who  undertakes  to  give  us  the  Soryc  of  a 
Lost  World  (17)  is  perhaps  no  worse  than  the  other  minor  kinds 
of  minor  poets.  Yet  we  certainly  think  that  he  excels  most  of 
his  class  in  the  flatness  of  his  verse  and  the  audacity  of  his 
dealings  with  grammar.  The  following  is  not  worse  than  his 
middling  bad  style  : — 

The  days  are  happed  upon  an  age  of  gold  ; 

Not  that  sweet  sung  in  Hellas  dear  of  old  ; 

And  all  man's  soul  is  choked  with  thirsting  it, 

And  the  great  lust  is  on  him  all  his  days 

Until  he  dies  ;  and  oft  of  it  is  dead. 

We  incline  to  think  that  the  author  of  Songs  of  Many  Dags  (18) 
is  a  lady — the  sentiments  are  so  tremendous,  the  passions  rage 
so  demoniacally,  there  is  such  a  profusion  of  blood  and  thunder. 
All  that  is  perfectly  visible  on  the  surface  of  the  songs — what 
they  are  all  about  is  concealed  by  miracles  of  fine  language. 

It  is  not  what  our  Chinese  friends  call  "  fair  pigeon"  in  a  gen- 
tleman to  put  all  the  favourable  things  said  by  the  critics  of  his 
last  book  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  one  (19),  just  opposite  the 
title-page.  It  is  a  common  practice,  but,  like  a  great  many  other 
things  that  are  common,  it  is  highly  wrong.    It  disturbs  the 

(12)  A  True  Story  of  the  Western  Pacific  in  1879-80.  By  Hugh  Hastings 
Romilly.    London  :  Longmans. 

(13)  A  Banquet  of  Wit.  Compiled  from  Numerous  Sources  by  James 
Gray  and  J.  J.  13.  Maidment.    London  :  Bickering  &  Co. 

(14)  Mayfair  Library. —  Theatrical  Anecdotes.  By  Jacob  Larwood. 
Loudon  :  Chatto  &  Windus.  1882. 

(15)  Scenes  from  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress."  By  Richard  Ball  Rutter. 
London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1882. 

(16)  Prizes  and  Proximes  for  Prose  and  Verse  Translation  ;  with  some 
Original  Poems  by  Contributors  to  the  "  Journal  of  Education."  London  : 
John  Walker.  1882. 

(17)  Songs  of  a  iAist  World.  By  a  New  Hand.  London:  W.  H. 
Allen  &  <:o.  1882. 

(18)  Songs  of  Many  Days.  By  K.  C.  London :  Marcus  Ward  & 
Co.  1882. 

(19)  Storm-Drift.  Poems  and  Sonnets.  By  H.  £.  Clarke.  London  : 
David  Bogue.  1882. 
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nerves  of  the  reviewer,  and  makes  him  feel  guilty  in  differing- 
from  so  many  illustrious  persons.     In  Mr.  Clarke's  case  we  i'eel 
greatly  tempted  to  apply  a  line  from  his  own  "  Craven's  Tragedy 
to  the  favourable  notices  opposite  the  title-page — 
But  Philip  lies,  the  peasant  lies,  all  lie. 
There  is  just  music  enough,  of  a  music-hall  kind,  in  Mr.  Clarke  s 
ihymes,  to  give  them  a  superficial  air  of  being  poetry. 

We  have  received  a  variety  of  maps  from  Mr.  Stanford,  all  in- 
tended to  illustrate  the  present  war  in  Egypt,  some  giving  the 
whole  country  and  others  giving  parts  of  it  in  great  detail.  It  is 
almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  workmanship  of  these  maps  is 
excellent,  and  that  evidently  no  care  has  been  spared  in  making 
them  accurate  (20).  Messrs.  G.  W.  Bacon  &  Co.  (21)  are  also 
bringing  out  some  valuable  maps.  Their  Large  Print  Shilling  Map 
is  one  of  the  best  things  of  its  kind  we  have  seen.  Among  Messrs. 
Bacon's  other  maps  is  one  which  is  quite  a  little  education.  It 
is  called  the  "Pictorial  View  of  the  World,"  and  gives  a  vast 
amount  of  information,  from  the  types  of  races  do  wn  to  their  coins, 
on  a  single  sheet. 


THE     LONDON'     HOSPITAL     MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

PRELIMINARY  SCIENTIFIC  EXAMINATION. 
A  CLASS  is  lield  in  the  subjects  required  tor  the  PRELIMINARY  SCIENTIFIC 
EXAMINATION,  unci  includes  ell  the  subjects  and  practical  work  required. 

Fcj  for  tile  whole  Course  to  Students  of  the  Hospital  8  Guineas. 

'io  others   10  Guineas. 

This  Class  is  not  confined  to  Students  of  the  Hospital. 

MUNRO  SCOTT,  Warden. 


(20)  Map  nf  Lower  Egypt.  By  Lieat.-Col.  W.  M.  Leake,  li.A.  Shttek 
Plan  of  Alexandria,  showing  Fortifications— Lower  Egypt.  Stanford's  Mop 
of  the  Nile  Delta.  Stanford's  Large-Scale  Map  of  the  Seat  oj  Military 
Operations  in  Lower  Egypt.    Egypt.    London:  Edward  Stanford. 

(21)  Large-Scale  War  Map  of  North- West  Egypt.  Iiird's-Eye  View  of 
Egypt  looking  North,  from  the  Pyramids.  Large  Print  Shilling  War  Map 
of  Egypt.   London  :  G.  W.  Bacon  &  Co. 
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QT.    BARTHOLOMEW'S    HOSPITAL    and  COLLEGE. 

*J  CLASSES  for  the  UNIVERSITY  of  LONDON. 

MATRICULATION  EXAMINATION. 
Two  CLASSES  are  held  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  in  each  year,  for  the  Matriculation 
Examination  at  the  University  of  London— from  October  to  January,  and  from  March  to 

11)  Classics,  French,  and  Modern  Geography— Malcolm  Laixg,  M.A.,  Trin.  Coll  Camb 

12)  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy—!'.  Womack,  II. Sc.,  Lond. 

(3)  English  Language  and  History- W.  J.  CEA1G,  M.A.,Triu.  Coll.,  Dublin. 

Ml  Chemistry — J.  Laphaik.  F.C.S. 

Fee  for  the  Course  of  Three  Months,  £10  10s. 

The  Class  is  not  confined  to  Students  of  the  Hospital. 

PRELIMINARY  SCIENTIFIC  EXAMINATION. 
.  A  CLASS  in  the  subjects  required  for  the  Preliminary  Scientific  Examination  is  held  from 
January  to  July,  and  meludes  ail  the  subjects  and  practical  work  required 
lee,  to  Students  ot  the  Hospital,  £8  8s.  ;  toothers,  £10  10s.  ;  Fie  lor  a  single  subject  £3  3s 
For  particulars,  apply  to  the  Wauukn  of  the  Collc-e,  St.  Bartholomew's'llospital.'E.C  ' 
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T.  GEORGE'S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL,  Hyde 

Park  Comer,  W.— The  WINTER  SESSION  will  commence  on  Monday  Octoher  2  with 
INTRODUCTORY  ADDRESS  by  Dr.  HERBERT  wTtNEY, at "1 ( ■«.°A j8f£S£i 

THE  LONDON   HOSPITAL  and  MEDICAL  COLLEGE, 

.  ,  Mile  End.  E.—  The  SESSION  18S2-83  will  commence  on  Monday.  October  2  188"  FOUR 
"FRANCE  .SCHOLARSHIPS,  value  £60.  £.0,  £30.  and  £20.  will  bV  oft'  red  t^'fomneWion 

at  the  end  ol  September  to  new  Students.   Fees  for  Lectures  and  Hospital  Practice  'ill  (  i  ,s 

111  one  payment,  or  100  Guineas  .111  three  instalments.  All  Resident  and  other  Hospital 
Appointments  are  free.  The  Resident  Appointments  consist  of  1  ivc  llouse-Fhvsiciu,,,-  rs 
JiveHouse:Surgeoncies,  and  One  Accoucheurship  ;  Two  Dressers  and  Two  Maternit3  Pupils' 
also  reside  in  the  Hospital.  Special  entries  may  be  made  for  .Medical  and  Surgical  i.i  acli,-, 
Metropolis011       1"ta  13  nuw  in  dlrl;':t  communication  by  rail  and  tram  with  all  parts  of  the 

MUNRO  SCOTT,  Warden. 


rpiIE    MASON    SCIENCE    COLLEGE,  BIRMINGHAM. 

SESSION  1882—83. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ARTS. 
The  SESSION  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  October  3,  1883. 

Students  under  Sixteen  years  of  age  are  required  to  pass  a  preliminary  examination. 

All  departments  of  the  College  arc  open  to  both  sexes  on  the  same  terms. 

The  Calendar,  containing  full  information  as  to  the  Classes,  Fees,  &c,  is  published  by 
Colts  l.si  1  BROTHERS,  New  Street,  Birmingham,  price  2s. ;  by  post.  2s.  4d. 
 GEO.  II.  MORLEY,  Secretary. 

MATRICULATION  of  the  UNIVERSITY  of  LONDON, 
January  1**3. _A  CLASS  in  all  the  subjects  of  thin  Examination  wiil  be  held  at 
GUV'S  HOSPITAL,  commencing  Monday,  October  9.  The  Class  is  not  confined  to  Students 
Of  the  Hospital.— For  particulars  apply  to  the  DEAN,  Guy's  Hospital,  London,  S.E. 

SCIENCE  AND  ART  DEPARTMENT. 

"VTORMAL  SCHOOL  of  SCIENCE  and  ROYAL  SCHOOL 

■*  ^  or  MINES,  South  Kensington  and  Jermyn  Street.  The  SESSION  1892-83  will  open 
on  Octobers,  The  Prospectus  mayjlbe  obtained  from  the  RBGI8TB.AR,  Normal  School 

of  Sc  ence,  Sumh  Kensington,  S.W. 

"COLLEGE    HALL  for  the  RESIDENCE  of  WOMEN 

who  are  studying  nt  University  College,  London,  or  at  the  London  School  of  Medicine 
for  Women,  will  be  opened,  on  Monday, October  2,  for  the  accommodation  of  Ten  Students, 
at  1  Bvng  Place,  Gordon  Square,  W.C,  and  there  maintained  until  sufficient  funds  have  been 
subscriber!  for  the  erection  of  a  larger  building  specially  adapted  to  the  use  of  Women  studying 
in  London.  In  the  II alt  now  to  be  opened,  each  Student  will  have  a  Private  Room,  and  the 
whole  cost  of  Board  and  Residence  will  be  from  57  to  75  Guineas  for  the  Session  of  thirty-three 
weeks.  Conditions  ni  -'residence  will  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  Student  Life.  Full  informa- 
tion may  I  e  obtained  by  letter  from  the  Principal,  Miss  Grove,  1  Byng  Place. 


A 


QOLLEGE 


HALL  for    the  RESIDENCE 

STUDYING  IN  LONDON. 


Of  WOMEN 


The  Executive  Committee,  appointed  at  a  Meeting  held  at  the  Langham  Hotel  on  March  27, 
has  opened  n  temporary  Hall,  at  1  Byng  Place,  to  be  used  for  the  residence  of  Women 
Students,  until  funds  suf'tice  lor  the  erection  of  a  permanent  building  specially  adapted  to  the 
purpose.  _ 
Principal — Miss  GROVE. 
Executive  Committee. 

Miss  Grove. 


The  Countess  of  Aiilie. 
Mrs.  Bennett. 

Miss  Browne  H.m.  Secretary. 
M  iss  T.  M.  ,  ro.y.ie. 
Mrs  K.  II.  L...K,  Hon.  Treasurer. 
Mrs.  Arthur  Gohen. 
Mis.  Edward  Enfield. 
II.  Weston  Eve,  Esq.,  M.A. 
Professor  Carey  Forster,  F.R.S. 


Pro 
Sehen 


II  he  re 


Hun.  T, 


Miss  Kilg 

C.  T.  Mitchell,  Esq.,  M.A. 
Professor  Henry  Morley,  LL.D. 
Mrs.  F.  Pollock. 
Miss  S.  Prideaux. 
Mrs.  Croom  Robertson. 
B.  Samuelson,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Mrs.  Sargant. 

iptions  and  Donations  to  the  Building  Fund,  or  to  the  Provisional 
ved  during  the  vacation  by  the  PBISOIPAL. 

to  the  Building  Fund-Six  JOHN  LUBBOCK,  Bart.,  M.P.,  F.R.S. 


f  TNI  VERS  IT  Y  HALL,  GORDON  SQUARE. — This  HALL 

yJ  of  RESIDENCE  for  STUDENTS  of  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  London,  will  be 
RE-OPE.NKI>  in  October.  Professors  of  the  College  will  give  advice  and  aid  to  Students  in 
the  Hull  —For  lent  of  Rooms  apply  to  the  PRINCIPAL,  Proicssor  111  Mr,  MoitLEY,  or  to  Mr. 
llAttltv  Blum  s,  University  College,  Power  Street,  W.C.  

OYAL   AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  CIRENCESTER. 

Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1845. 
FOR  THE  SCIENCE  AND  PRACTICE  OF  AGRICULTURE. 
For  intending  Land  Owners  and  Occupiers. Land  Agents.  Surveyors,  Colonists,  &c. 
The  COLLEGE  FARM,  for  the  practical  instruction  of  the  Students,  surrounds  the 
College,  with  which  it  is  in  co 


esident— HI 


I  Right  Ho 


ii,  and  is  a  tine  mixed  Farm  of  about  500  Acres, 
ic  the  Duke  of  MARLBOROUGH,  K.G. 
Committee  of  Management. 
.  the  Earl  of  DUCIE,  Chairman. 

 tile  Earl  UAT1IURST. 

The  Jii-- i,t  Hon  Sir  MICHAEL  E.  1 1  H  KS- BE  ACH,  Bart.,  M.P. 
l.i,  in  -\  ..I.  II.  Ml,  1.1.  I'.  KINGSCol'K,  C.U..M.1'. 
( ,  El  IRQ  E  T.  J.  Si  (Til  KIN  IN-  ICS  l'COUKT,  E»q„  M.P. 
AMBROSE  L.  GUDDAKD.  Esq. 
WILLIAM  JOHN  EDMONDS,  Esq. 
Ma!,  i  T.  w.  CHESTER  MASTER.  M.P. 
M.  II.  N.  STORY-MASKEI.YNE,  Esq.,  M.P. 
The  Right  Hon.  LORD  LYTTELTON. 
For  Prospectus  of  COLLEGE  and  FARM,  List  of  Scholarships,  Prizes,  Diploma,  &c, 
apply  lo  tile  PltI.NCIp.AI.. 
NEXT  SESSION  begins  October  3. 

DOVER  COLLEGE. 
President— Eaiil  GRANVILLE,  K.G. 
Next  Term  will  commence  on  September  13.   Board,  £16  6s.   Tuition  from  13  to  13  Guineas. 
For  particulars  apply  to  the  Rev.  W.BELL,  M.  A.,  the  Head  Master;  or  W.  KxooKKit, 
the  Honorary  Secretary. 


M 
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COLLEGE. 


The  NEXT  TERM  begins  Friday,  September  22.    Entrance  Examination.  9  A.M  

Scholarship  Examination,  December  20.  For  particulars  apply  to  IlENltY  ALDSICH,  Esq., 
Secretary.  

XTICTORIA  COLLEGE,  JERSEY.— A  PUBLIC  SCHOOL, 

*  with  unusual  advantages  of  air  and  climate,  and  special  facilities  for  acquiring  Modern 
Languages,   'i'uitiou,  £fj  to  £11.    Board  and  laundress,  5:1  Guineas. 

Principal— R.  H.  CHAMBERS,  M.A. 
  NEXT    TERM   begins    September  14,  

BATH  COLLEGE,  Bath.— The  NEXT  TERM  commences  on 
Saturday,  September  16,  1882.   Head- Master— T.  W.  DUNN,  Esq.,  M.A..  late  Fellow 
and  Assistant- Tutor,  St.  Peter's  College,  and  for  ten  years  a  Master  of  Clifton  College. 

UTRATFORD-ON-A  VON— TRINITY  COLLEGE  SCHOOL, 

^  founded  by  the  Rev.  J.  D.  COLLTS,  D.D.— The  Warden  is  assisted  by  seven  Resident 
Masters,  two  being  specially  for  Modern  Languages.  Classical  and  Modern  Sides.  Special 
preparation  for  the  Universities,  Army,  Navy, all  Competitive  Examinations,  and  for  Mer- 
cantile Life.  JUNIOR  DEPARTMENT  for  YOUNG  BOYS,  and  special  advantages  for 
those  who  are  delicate.  Large  gymnasium,  fives  courts,  playing  fields,  &c.  &c.  References 
permitted  to  the  Parents  of  ail  present  Pupils.  Iuclusive  Terms,  60  and  70  Guineas — Apply  to 
the  Warden.  

'^TORQUAY,  Devon.— High-class  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  F.  H.  MOLYNEUX  and  the  Rev.  IT.  J.  MOLYNEUX,  B.A.  (Cambridge), 
prepare  a  limited  number  of  BOARDERS  for  the  Public  Schools  and  the  Navy.  The  house  is 
large,  and  healthily  situated  in  this  favourite  seaside  resort.  Entire  charge  taken  of  Boys 
from  India  and  the  Colonies.  Special  attention  paid  to  Modern  Languages.— Address, 
Kuowsley,  Wnrberry  Hill,  Torquay. 

SANDHURST,    WOOLWICH,    ARMY  PRELIMINARY 

^  and  UNIVERSITY  EXAMINATIONS,  for  SONS  of  NOBLEMEN  and  GENTLE- 
MEN.- An  EXPERIENCED  TUTOR,  M.A.  of  Oxford,  assisted  bv  Graduates  in  Honours  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  who  takes  Twelve  PUPILS,  has  TWO  VACANCIES,  in  a  large 
country  house  a  few  miles  from  Oxford.  The  establishment  is  of  a  first-class  order  and  the 
highest  references  will  be  given.— Apply  to  O.  F.,  at  Mr.  Acock's,  Broad  Street,  Oxford. 

PUBLIC    SCHOOLS   and   LECTURES    in  LONDON.— 

-*-  A  CAMBRIDGE  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  at  University  College  School,  receives 
STUDENTS  as  Boarders.  Evening  Tuition.— Address,  Hk.nuy  Coggin,  Esq.,  St.  John's 
House,  Finchley,  N.  

"I  ()  BOYS  prepared  for  Public  Schools,  by  Rev.  J.  BULLOCK, 

J-VJ  M.A.,  Keetor  of  Tubney,  Abingdon  ;  Public  Schoolman,  Oxford  First  Classman. 
Neighbourhood  dry,  high,  and  bracing.  HOLIDAY  PUl'ILS.  Cricket,  football,  tenuis. 
References,  Right  Hon.  Lord  Elibank  and  other  Parents  of  Pupils.  Terms,  66  Guineas  a 
year.  

HALLIFORD   HOUSE    SCHOOL,    SHEPPERTON,  near 
London  HENRY  ST.  CLAIR  FEILDEN,  B.A.  (C.C.C.  Oxford!,  and  MALCOLM 

HEARD.  B.A.  (C.C.C.  Oxford,  late  Assistant-Master  at  Sedbergh),  PREPARE  BOYS  for 

the  Public  Schools.    Terms.  iI26  For  Prospectus  and  references,  apply  to  11,  St.  Claiu 

Feildes,  Esq.,  Ilnlliiord,  Middlesex. 
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MORNING  PREPARATORY  CLASS  for  the  SONS  of 
GENTLEMEN  (exclusively),  13  Somerset  Street,  Portman  Square.  The  AUTUMN 
TERM  will  commence  ou  Thursday,  October  5.  New  Boys  at  u. 30.  Junior  Class,  10,  Senior 
at  10,30.  

FOLKESTONE.  —  Mr.   W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.Oxon., 
assisted  by  a  Cambridge  M.A.  and  competent  Teachers,  prepares  PUPILS  for  the 
Universities, Woolwich, Sandhurst, and  all  Competitive  Examinations.  A  few  Vacancies. 

MILITARY  and  COMPETITIVE  EXAMINATIONS. — 
PUPILS  wishing  for  considerable  individual  attention  can  be  received  by  Itev. 
I>r.  HUGHES,  Wranir.  Cam.,  who  has  had  many  years'  experience  and  success,  and  takes  a 
very  small  number.— Ealing,  W. 

BRIGHTON.— OUTCHESTER  HOUSE,  16  Vernon  Terrace. 
Established  Ten  years.  Preparatory  for  the  Public  Schools.  BOYS  of  Seven  to  Four- 
teen. Only  Sixteen  received.  MICHAELM  AS  TERM  begins  September  21.  References  to 
the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Hannah,  Vicar  of  Brighton,  and  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Vaughan,  Christ 
Church,  Brighton.— For  Prospectus,  with  terms,  apply  to  the  Principal. 

HOME  EDUCATION,  GUERNSEY. — A  RETIRED  BAR- 
RISTER  (an  Oxford  Man),  educating  his  two  Sons,  wishes  One  or  Two  other  PUPILS. 
Greek,  Latin,  French,  German,  and  all  usual  routine  well  taught.  Garden,  Field,  Carriage, 
Farming  Stock;  sale  bathing  and  admirable  climate.  Inclusive  terms,  £150  per  annum.— 
Address,  C.  Boyle,  Esq.,  Vrangue  House,  Guernsey. 

ANGLO-GERMAN  SCHOOL,  Limited.— The  NEW  TERM 

will  commence  on  September  14. — For  Prospectus,  and  details  of  the  new  School-build- 
ings, apply  to  H.  Baumann,  M.A. ,52  Acre  Lane,  Brixton,  S.W. 

ABINGDON    SCHOOL,  Berks   (six  miles  from  Oxford).— 
Examination  for  valuable  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  on  September  14.  TERM 
BEGINS  Tuesday,  September  19.— Apply  to  the  Rev.  E.  SUMMERS,  B.D.,  Head-Master. 

NORTH  LONDON  COLLEGIATE   SCHOOL  for  GIRLS, 
Sandall  Road,  Camden  Road,  N.W.   The  NEXT  TERM  will  commence  on  Thursday, 
September  14,  1882.   

CHOOL  for  the  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN  only.— 

Established  12  years.  TRINITY  TERM  begins  September  20.-For  Prospectuses  apply 
to  Miss  Sibley,  1»9  Linden  Gardens,  Kensington  Guillens,  \V. 

nnO  JOURNALISTS.— WANTED,  for  North-Western  India, 

J-  an  ASSISTANT-EDITOR  for  a  leading  DAILY  PAPER,  with  prospect  of  preferment 
within  two  or  three  years  if  found  qualified.  Salary,  700  or  hoo  Rupees  a  month  to  commence. 
Must  write  brightly  and  well.  A  so  not  to  exceed  Thirty.  (<0"d  personal  chtnacter  and  social 
qualifications  indispensable.— Apply,  by  letter  only,  to  Oriental,  Garrick  Club,  London. 

TO  BE  LET,  FURNISHED,  for  a  long"  or  short  term,  at  a 
very  Moderate  Rent,  No.  3.'>  CATHCART  ROAD,  South  Kensington  ;  containing 
Dining,  Drawing,  and  Breakfast  Rooms,  five  Bedrooms,  and  good  Domestic  Offices.— Write 
to  A.  B.,  as  above. 

WRITINGS  COPIED  at  2d.  per  Hundred  Words.  Special 
Estimates  for  large  quantities  of  Copying.— KERR  &  LANIIAM,  3  Chichester  Rents, 
by  84  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 

PENINSULAR  and   ORIENTAL   STEAM  NAVIGATION 
COMPANY. 

UNDER  CONTRACT  FOR  HER  MAJESTY'S    MAILS  TO  INDIA, 
CHINA,  and  AUSTRALIA. 

REDUCED  RATES  OF  PASSAGE   MONEY.-SPECIAL  RETURN  TICKETS. 
Departures  for — 

BOMBAY    Weekly      }  From  Gravcsend, 

CALCUTTA.  MADRAS.  CEYLON,  Fortnightly  (  Wednesday.  1:2  30  P.M. 

CHINA.  STRAITS,  .JAPAN  ,         i From Brindisi, 

ADELAIDE.  MELBOURNE,  SYDNEY   .,  J  Monday. 

GIBRALTAR.  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  Weekly,  by  each  of  the 
above  departures. 
London  Offices:  122  LEADENHALL  STREET,  E.C.,  and 
25  COCKSPUR  STREET. 

HOTELS. 

RIGHTON.— BEDFORD    HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suites  of 
Rooms.   SpaciousCoffee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea-  Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 

BENJN.  BULL,  Manager. 

ASTBOURNE. — THE   GRAND   HOTEL.— Stands  in  its 

■*  ■*  own  grounds  facing  the  Sea.  Five  minutes'  drive  from  the  Railway  Station,  and  close 
to  the  Devonshire  I'ark  and  Baths.  Visitors  can  be  hoarded,  if  desired.  Terms,  10s.  6d.  per 
day.  Rooms  only  extra.  No  charge  for  attendance.  Table  d'hote  at  separate  tables  from  6  p.m. 
to  8  P.M.,  under  the  personal  superintendence  of  the  new  Proprietors,  Cleave  &  Gascoigne. 

TOTLAND  BAY,  Isle  of  Wight,  near  Alum  Bay. — TOTLAND 
BAY  HOTEL.  Magnificent  sea  views.  Comfort  with  moderate  charges.  Billiard- 
room  and  tennis  lawn.  Bracing  air.  Excellent  sands  and  promenade  pier.  Best  bathing  in 
the  Island.   Good  anchorage  for  yachts.— Apply  to  the  Manager. 

T  LFR ACOMBE. — The  ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL,  facing  the 

Atlantic.  Grounds,  5  acres.  Tennis  Lawn.  260  Rooms.  Table  d'hote  at  separate 
tables  from  6  to  8  p.m.  Large  Swimming  Bath.  Hot,  Cold,  and  Tepid  Sea  and  Fresh  Water 
private  Baths,  Douche,  Shower,  ic— Address,  the  Manager. 


LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


B 


IMPROVED  SPECTACLES. 

TVTR.  HENRY  LAURANOE,  F.S.S.,  Oculist  Optician, 

PERSONALLY  adapts  his  improved  Spectacles  at  his  residence,  3  Endsleigh  Gardens, 
Euston  Square.  London  (three  doors  from  St.  Pancras  Churchl.  daily  from  Ten  till  Four 
(Saturdays  excepted  ).  Testimonials  frotn  Sir  Julius  Benedict.  John  Lowe.  Esq.,  M.D.,J.P., 
Lynn,  Physician  to  H.R.H.  Prince  of  Wales  ;  Ven.  Archdeacon  Palmer,  Clifton  :  Lieut.-Gen. 
Macmullen,  Brentford  ;  the  Rev.  Mother  Abbess,  St.  Mary's  Abbey.  Hendon  ;  and  hundreds 
of  others,  in  Mr.  Lau  range's  pamphlet,  "  Spectacles  :  their  Use  and  Abuse,"  post  free. 

TENNER        &  KNEWSTUB 

are  now  offering,  at  Half-price  for  Cash,  the  whole  of  their  SURPLUS  STOCK  of 
Useful  Elegancies,  suitable  as  Presents;  also  the  whole  of  a  Manufacturer's  Stock  of  First- 
class  Leather  Goods,  which  they  have  just  purchased,  and  are  enabled,  owing  to  the  prolonged 
depression  of  trade,  to  offer  at  half  the  usual  cost. 

JENNER  &  KNEWSTUB,  to  the  Queen,  33  St.  James's  Street, 
and  66  Jermyn  Street,  London. 

URNISH    YOUR    HOUSE    or  APARTMENTS 

THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER'S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Cash  Prices  ;  no  Extra  Charge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  Stork  to  select  from. 
Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  post  free.—  '248,  21<t,  and  200  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
and  19.  20.  and  21  Moi  well  Street,  W.   Established  1862. 


F 


HINDLEY'S 
CHINTZES. 


ORIGINAL  DESIGNS, 

FAST  COLOURS. 
From  9d.  per  yard. 


Patterns  sent  and  Estimates  given. 
C.  HIIDLEY  &  SONS. 
290  TO  294  -194-  OXFORD   STREET,  W. 


T) INNEFORD'S  MAGNESIA. — This  pure  Solution  is  the  best 

remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Headache,  Gout,  and 
Indigestion. 


T)INNEFORD'S  MAGNESIA.— The  Safest  and  most  gentle 

"^■^  Aperient  for  Delicate  Constitutions.  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 

OF  ALL  CHEMISTS. 


COMMERCIAL      UNION     ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

^  FIRE,  LIFE,  MARINE. 

Capital  fully  subscribed    jf.2,500,000. 

Capital  paid  up    £250,000. 

Life  Funds  in  Sj  ecial  Trust  for  Life  Policy  Holders  exceed  £733,000. 

Total  Annual  Premium  Income  exceeds  £1,050,000. 
Citiep  Offices— 19  and  20  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 
 West  End  Qffices-8  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W. 

GUN     FIRE    and    LIFE  OFFICES. 

^  THREADNEEDLE  STREET.  E.C.         CnARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

OXFORD  STREET  (Corner  of  Vere  Street),  W.  FIRE.  Established  1710.  Home  and 
Foreign  Insurances  at  moderate  rates.  LIFE.  Established  1810.  Specially  low  rates  for 
young  lives.  Large  bonuses.   Immediate  settlement  of  claims. 

TMPERIAL     FIRE      INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1803  1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C. ;  and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 

CAPITAL,  £1,600,000.  PAID-UP  and  INVESTED,  £700,000. 
 E.  COZENS  SMITH.  General  Manager. 

TNJORTHERN      ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

^  '  Established  1836. 

FIRE  AND  LIFE.      AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 
Head  OFFICES-LONDON  and  ABERDEEN. 

Fire  Premiums    £451,000 

Life  Premiums   181,000 

Interest    120,000 

Accumulated  Funds   £2,708,000 

p  H  CE  N  I  X         FIRE  OFFICE, 

•*-     LOMBARD  STREET  and  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON.-Established  1782. 
Insurances  against  Loss  by  Fire  and  Lightning  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 
Loss  claims  arranged  with  promptitude  and  liberality. 

JOHN  J.  BBOOMFIELDr Secretary. 

ASSURANCE  AGAINST  ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

Assurance  against  Railway  Accidents  alone  Assurance  against  Fatal  Accidents  at 

Sea.—Assuniuce  of  Employers'  Liability  RAILWAY    PASSENGERS'  ASSURANCE 

COMPANY.  The  largest  Company  insuring  against  Accidents.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord 
KINNAIRD,  Chairman.  Subscribed  Capital,  £1,000,000.  Paid-up  Capital  and  Reserve, 
£2i0.000.  £1,700.000  has  been  paid  as  compensation.  Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway 
Stations, the  Local  Agents,  or  01  Cornhill.orS  Grand  Hotel  Buildings  Charing  Cross,  London. 

W.  J.  VIAN,  Sec. 


APOLLINARIS 

"THE    QUEEN    OF    TABLE  WATERS." 


"  Mind  you  put  Apollinaris  in  the  Champagne." 

Punch,  June  10,  1882. 

ANNUAL  SALE, 

TEN  MILLIONS. 


FRY'S 
COCOA. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 
MEDALS,  SYDNEY,  1880.    MELBOURNE,  1881. 

FRY'S    CARACAS  COCOA 

11 A  most  delicious  and  valuable  article." 

Standard. 

PURE  COCOA  ONLY. 

FRY'S    COCOA  EXTRACT 

"Strictly  pure."— W.  W.  Stoddart. 

F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  City  Analyst,  Bristol. 

FIFTEEN  PRIZE  MEDALS. 


T  IQUEUR  of  the  GRANDE  CHARTREUSE. — This  delicious 

*  Liqueur,  and  the  only  known  remedy  for  Dyspepsia,  heretofore  so  difficult  to  procure 
genuine,  can  now  be  had  of  all  Wine  and  Spirit  Merchants.  Consignee  for  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  Colonies,  W.  DOYLE,  2  New  London  Street,  E.C. 


BOOKS,  &c. 


THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  will  be  forwarded  by  Kirkland, 
Cope,  &  Co.,  23  Salisbury  Street,  Strand,  London,  at  the  following  Annual 

Subscriptions : 

£1  12s.  Gd.  to  India,  China,  Japan,  Straits  Settlements,  Java,  Philippine 

Islands,  and  all  parts  of  the  East. 
£1  10s.  Gd.  to  all  other  British  Colonies  and  Possession*  throughout  the  world, 

to  all  European  countries,  the  Argentine  Republic.  Central  American 

Eepublics,  Brazil,  Uruguay,  Chili,  Peru,  Egypt,  Tunis,  Morocco,  Persia, 

and  Madeira. 

£1  15s.  to  Bolivia,  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  Madagascar. 

THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW.— The  following  NUMBERS 
of  THIS  SATURDAY  REVIEW  are  required, for  which  6  1.  each  will  be  jiven,  viz.: 
13,  74,  75. 119,  105,  315,  318,  3%,  715,763,  and 768  icleau  copies)— at  thcOrlice.38  Southampton 
Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

TSJEWSPAPER  PRICE  LIST.— STEEL  &  JONES  will  bo 

happy  to  eend  their  Price  List  of  the  principal  London  Newspapers  free  on  ap- 
plication. 

The  SATURDAY  REVIEW  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  £18s.2d.  per  annum  (in 

advance). 

London  :  Steel  &  Jones,  4  Spring  Gardens. S.W. 
Second  edition,  roval  8vo.  paper  covers,  Is.,  post  free.  Is.  3d.  ;  cloth  gilt,  red  ed"es,  2s.  6d. 

UTHORSHIP  and  PUBLICATION:  a  Concise  Guide  for 


A 


Authors  in  matters  relating  to  Printing  and  Publishing,  including  the  Law  of  Copyright 
and  a  Bibliographical  Appendix. 
"  A  work  which  every  author,  whether  experienced  or  not,  should  undoubtedly  possess." 

Knowledge. 

London  :  Wyman  &  Sons,  7i-S  Great  Queen  Street,  W.C. 

GAIUS  AND  JUSTINIAN. 
Now  ready,  crown  Bvo.  "oo  pp.  cloth,  18s. 

TV/TEARS'  INSTITUTES  of  GAIUS  and  JUSTINIAN,  the 

-LYJ-  Twelve  Tables,  and  the  CXVIIIth  and  CXXVIIth  Novels,  with  Introduction  and 
Translation.  By  T.  LAMBERT  Mkars,  M.A..LL.D.  (Loud.),  Barrister-at-Law  ;  Author  of 
*'  Analysis  of  Ortolan's  Roman  Law." 

London :  Stevens  &  Sons,  119  Chancery  Lane. 
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TEL-EL-KEBIR. 

THE  victory  of  last  Wednesday  is  a  subject  of  legi- 
timate pride  to  every  Englishman  who  deserves  the 
name.  English  troops  have  often  contended  against  much 
greater  odds  than  the  odds  of  two  to  one  which  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  faced  on  that  morning.  Still  oftener  they  have 
met  and  beaten  foes  whose  individual  fighting  value  and 
the  skill  of  whose  generals  far  exceeded  any  soldiership  or 
generalship  which  was  shown  by  Arabi  and  Arabi's  fol- 
lowers. An  advance  under  cover  of  the  night ;  twenty 
minutes'  burst  in  the  open  under  fire ;  and  then  a  com- 
plete victory — that  is  the  history  of  the  battle  of  Tel-el- 
Kebir  reduced  to  its  simplest  terms.  But  such  a  history, 
though  it  told  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  would 
be  very  far  from  telling  the  whole  truth.  The  encounters 
which  had  already  taken  place  had  sufficiently  shown  that 
in  the  open  and  at  close  quarters  the  Egyptians  had  no 
chance  with  English  soldiers  or  with  their  Indian  comrades. 
But  the  fight  which  at  four  o'clock  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing was  still  in  the  future  was  not  a  fight  in  the  open.  The 
defensive  power  of  the  breechloader,  even  behind  hastily 
extemporized  shelter  trenches,  is  so  great  that  since  Plevna 
some  pessimists  have  held  it  impossible  for  the  bravest 
-troops  to  take  entrenchments  in  front.  The  defences  of 
Tel-el- Kebir  had  been  exaggerated  ;  but  a  parapet  as  high 
as  the  top  of  a  guardsman's  bearskin,  faced  with  a  ditch 
four  feet  deep  and  wide,  constitutes  a  defence  behind 
which  resolute  men  may  do  something  more  than  merely 
sell  their  lives  dearly  when  they  are  armed  with  Remington 
rifles  and  backed  by  Krupp  guns.  Despite  the  unwilling- 
ness which  the  Egyptians  had  shown  to  come  to  close 
quarters,  they  had  borne  fire  at  a  distance  even  when  un- 
protected by  entrenchments  in  a  sufficiently  manful  fashion, 
and  no  man  who  started  for  the  final  rush  on  Wednesday 
could  be  certain  that  they  would  not  show  much  greater 
steadiness  in  the  far  more  advantageous  position  which 
they  then  occupied. 

Had  there  been  any  defect  in  the  arrangements  for  the 
attack,  or  any  slackness  or  blunder  in  carrying  them  out, 
the  superiority  of  the  Egyptian  numbers  and  the  com- 
pleteness of  their  equipment  might,  even  as  it  was,  have 
inflicted  great  loss  on  the  English  army.  But  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  any  night  attack — as  this  was  in  effect — has 
«ver  been  better  planned  or  better  carried  out.  The  ad- 
vantages of  darkness  are  sufficiently  obvious,  but  its  dis- 
advantages are  sufficiently  obvious  also.  There  is  nothing 
more  difficult  than  for  large  bodies  of  men,  arranged  in 
■the  complicated  order  necessary  for  modern  military  move- 
ments, to  keep  touch  with  one  another,  to  observe  dis- 
tances, and  to  maintain  time  during  the  night  hours.  But 
the  precision  of  the  movements  which  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley's  subordinates  directed  on  Tuesday  night  was 
-only  equalled  by  the  exactitude  of  the  plan  which  Sir 
■Garnet  himself  had  traced  out.  Perhaps,  however,  this  is 
hardly  correct,  for  both  were  equalled,  if  not  excelled,  by 
the  admirable  vigour  of  the  actual  assault  at  the  last 
moment.  It  used  to  be  a  reproach  to  the  English  private 
that,  with  hardly  surpassable  powers  of  endurance,  he 
lacked  elan  and  dash.  The  rush  which  carried  Tel-el- 
Kebir,  in  face  of  seventy  guns  and  twenty  thousand  rifles, 
ought  to  be  a  sufficient  confutation  of  this  if  any  were 
needed.  Unfortunately,  as  must  happen  in  all  such  cases, 
the  vigour  of  the  movement  was  only  purchased  at  a  re- 
latively heavy  cost  of  regimental  officers.    The  total  list 


of  killed  and  wounded  is  not  great,  though,  for  some  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes'  actual  fighting,  it  is  enough  ;  but  the 
loss  of  officers  is  quite  out  of  proportion  to  it.  That, 
however,  is  nothing  new  in  English  battles.  The  secret 
of  the  extraordinary  successes  of  the  English  army,  com- 
pared with  its  small  numbers  and  the  limited  amount 
of  national  care  bestowed  on  it,  always  has  lain  in 
the  unfailing  heroism  of  its  officers,  and  Tel-el-Kebir  makes 
no  exception,  one  way  or  the  other,  to  the  rule.  That  the 
soldier  shall  respect  his  officers,  and  that  the  officers  shall 
merit  that  respect,  is  the  secret  of  military  success  all  the 
world  over ;  that  the  soldier  despised  his  officers  and  that 
his  officers  merited  his  contempt  was  the  secret  a  dozen 
years  ago  of  the  most  astonishing  military  collapse  of 
modern  times.  ■*> 

The  shortness  of  the  Egyptian  stand,  while  it  perhaps 
increased  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley's  gains  in  the  matter 
of  stores  and  material,  somewhat  impaired  the  complete- 
ness of  his  victory  in  a  military  sense.  Had  the  Egyptian 
infantry  shown  somewhat  more  fight,  their  retreat  would 
in  all  probability  have  been  completely  cut  off  and  the  possi- 
bility of  future  mischief  more  immediately  prevented.  But 
as  it  was,  there  was  no  reason,  thanks  to  the  admirable 
vigour  of  the  troops,  to  complain  of  the  results.  The 
capture  of  Zagazig  in  one  direction,  with  the  occupation  of 
Belbeis  in  the  other,  within  a  few  hours  of  a  sharp  fight  fol- 
lowing a  night  march,  is  a  proof  both  of  stamina  and  spirit 
in  the  army  superior  to  that  given  by  the  capture  of  Tel-el- 
Kebir  itself.  That  Arabi,  true  to  his  Abyssinian  antecedents, 
would  decline  to  look  his  enemy  in  the  face  was  to  be 
expected,  and  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  was  likely  of  all  men  to 
be  aware  of  the  paramount  necessity  of  anticipating  or 
preventing  by  speedy  pursuit  the  possible  designs  of  this 
worthless  adventurer  on  Cairo.  General  Drury  Lowe,  it 
seems,  reached  Cairo  in  some  thirty-six  hours  after  the  taking 
of  Tel-el-Kebir  ;  and  the  surrender  of  Arabi  completed 
this  rapid  success.  Sir  Herbert  Macpherson's  capture 
of  Zagazig  not  merely  put  the  English  troops  in  possession 
of  an  important  railway  centre  and  of  abundant  stores, 
but  furnished  what  was  more  precious  than  anything  else — 
five  locomotives.  So  complete  appears  to  have  been  the 
panic  of  the  enemy  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  destroy 
the  line,  and  from  Zagazig  every  part  of  the  Delta  is 
directly  accessible.  By  this  time  it  is  probable  that  Kafr 
Dowar,  the  other  great  stronghold  of  the  enemy,  is  in 
English  hands  ;  while  the  capitulation  of  Aboukir,  Rosetta, 
and  the  rest,  can  only  be  a  matter  of  a  few  days.  This 
was  to  be  expected,  for  if  a  stand  could  not  be  made  at 
Tel-el-Kebir,  where  the  rebel  General  had  had  for  two 
months  every  opportunity  of  strengthening  his  position 
and  concentrating  his  forces,  it  could  be  made  nowhere. 
Nor  was  it  at  any  time  necessary  to  take  much  ac- 
count of  the  alleged  danger  of  a  guerilla  warfare. 
Those  who  spoke  of  such  a  thing  appear  to  be  equally 
ignorant  of  the  country  and  the  people.  The  requisites 
for  guerilla  warfare  are,  in  the  first  place,  a  consider- 
able stretch  of  wild  country  full  of  cover,  and,  in  the 
second,  the  existence  of  a  hardy  peasantry  accustomed  to 
the  use  of  arms,  and  individually  formidable,  if  somewhat 
undisciplined  in  fight.  Not  one  of  these  is  present  in 
Egypt.  The  sole  reason  for  Arabi's  resistance  hitherto 
has  been  the  existence  of  a  regular  army  abundantly  fur- 
nished with  the  equipments  of  war.  There  are  no  woods 
in  Egypt,  no  mountains,  no  deep  and  wide  morasses  with 
occasional  islets  of  solid  ground.    If  the  Delta  could  be 
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flooded  it  would  destroy  much  property,  but.  hardly  in  the 
least  facilitate  defence.  As  for  Upper  Egypt,  the  valley 
is  so  narrow  that  it  could  be  thoroughly  swept  by  a  very 
small  force.  The  utmost  that  could  have  been  done  by 
the  determined  patriots,  of  whom  much  has  been  heard 
but  little  seen,  would  have  been  to  flit  into  the  desert  and 
make  occasional  razzias  thence. 

The  General  by  whom  this  great  success  has  been 
attained  has  deserved  excellently  well  of  his  country, 
and  those  who  have  criticized  his  proceedings  impartially 
and  freely  hitherto  can  pronounce  this  judgment  with  a 
certainty  that  some  weight  attaches  to  their  sentence.  It 
is  possible  that  the  rebellion  might  have  been  crushed 
sooner,  and  that  some  risks  have  been  needlessly  run. 
Bat  by  his  attack  on  Tel-el-Kebir,  as  formerly  by  his 
arrangements  for  the  occupation  of  the  Canal,  Sir  Gaknet 
AVolseley  has  proved  himself  to  be  a  master  of  the  rarest 
and  most  valuable  of  military  faculties — the  faculty  of 
conceiving  and  directing  combined  operations  on  a  large 
scale.  There  is  always  a  slight  danger  attending  the 
possession  of  this  faculty.  Like  the  whist-player  who 
lays  out  his  game  after  looking  at  his  hand,  and  who 
refuses  to  modify  a  brilliant  combination  merely  because 
the  cards  fall  adversely,  or  to  hurry  his  blow  because  they 
fall  with  unexpected  good  luck,  the  born  strategist  occa- 
sionally runs  a  risk  which  a  more  hand-to-mouth  general 
avoids,  or  defers  a  victory  which  another  would  more 
promptly  attain.  Cut  qualities  must  always  be  taken  with 
defects,  and  on  this  occasion  Sir  Gaknet  AVolseley's 
qualities  have  displayed  themselves  most  brilliantly.  The 
battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir  will  not  rank  among  the  historic 
examples  of  hard  and  prolonged  fighting ;  but  it  will 
rank  among  the  most  brilliant  examples  on  record  (allow- 
ing for  scale  and  circumstances)  of  skilful  combination  on 
the  part  of  the  general,  intelligent  execution  on  the  part 
of  the  officers,  and  victorious  dash  on  the  part  of  the  men. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  EGYPT. 

AT  the  Cabinet  Councils  which  have  been  held  since 
the  victory  of  Tel-el-Kebir,  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
must  have  found  matter  not  only  for  self-congratulation, 
but  for  grave  thought.  They  are,  indeed,  remarkably  for- 
tunate in  a  certain  sense.  They  have  secured  the  popu- 
larity that  waits  on  all  Ministries  which  wage  a  successful 
war,  without  the  counterbalancing  disadvantage  of  danger 
from  the  criticism  of  their  political  opponents.  Unlike 
their  predecessors,  they  know  themselves  to  be  secure  alike 
in  victory  and  defeat  from  the  unpatriotic  harassing  of 
partisan  cavils.  There  is  no  Tory,  there  is  no  moderate 
Liberal,  who  is  not  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  putting  down  military  anarchy  in  Egypt, 
and  the  sole  opponents  the  Government  has  on  this 
point  consist  of  an  insignificant  fraction  of  its  own  most 
fanatical  supporters.  No  Government,  therefore,  has  ever 
bad  to  meet  a  difficult  question  of  foreign  policy  with 
bands  less  tied  by  domestic  difficulty.  But  at  the 
same  time  few  Governments  have  had  to  deal  with  a 
more  thorny  question.  There  is  in  the  first  place  the 
difficulty  of  the  Turkish  negotiations ;  there  is  in  the 
second  the  difficulty  of  the  arrangement  of  a  stable 
Government  in  Egypt ;  there  is  in  the  third  the  reckoning 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  not  altogether  prudently  in- 
vited with  the  other  European  Powers.  Of  these  the  first 
is  the  most  imminent.  The  Convention,  which  never  is 
but  always  to  be  signed,  is  announced  once  more  as  being 
on  the  point  of  signature,  but  the  reason  for  its  conclusion 
is  already  past ;  though  at  the  same  time  the  dangers 
arising  from  it  are  greatly  modified  by  the  victory  of 
Tel-el-Kebir.  It  was,  undoubtedly,  in  the  first  place  seemly 
that  the  task  of  pacifying  Egypt  should  be  offered  to  the 
Power  of  which,  though  in  a  loose  and  ill-defined  way, 
Egypt  is  a  dependency.  It  was  perhaps  advisable 
that  when  England  stepped  in  to  do  the  police  work 
which  Turkey,  Europe,  and  France  had  alike  refused,  the 
friendly  co-operation  of  the  Sultan  should  be  asked.  But 
the  strange  delays  which  the  Porte  has  interposed,  and 
the  dubious,  or  rather  not  dubious,  fact  of  its  previous 
attitude  towards  Arabi,  have  made  its  participation  in  the 
expedition  daily  less  desirable.  At  the  present  moment  it 
is  impossible  to  see  for  what  purpose  Turkish  troops  are 
wanted  in  Egypt  at  all.  They  can,  indeed,  now  do  little 
barm,  however  ill  disposed  they  may  be  ;  but  they  can  do 
no  good,  even  though  their  disposition  were  of  the  best, 


for  there  is  nothing  for  them  to  do.  All  politicians  cannot 
boast  the  strong-minded  immorality  which  permits  Mr. 
Baxter  to  suggest  fining  the  Sultan  of  his  tribute  because 
his  conduct  has  not  met  with  Mr.  Baxter's  approval.  But 
few  politicians  are  likely  to  think  that  the  vacillations  and 
intrigues  of  which  the  Porte  has  been  guilty  entitle  it  to 
increased  consideration  in  the  settlement  of  the  Egyptian 
question. 

As  far  as  that  settlement  concerns  internal  administra- 
tion, there  are  certain  broad  lines  upon  which  it  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious  that  any  wisely  planned  reform  must  be 
constructed.  The  experiment  of  an  imperfect  kind  of 
Parliament,  already  tried,  was  not  very  encouraging;  and 
the  Notables  appeared  to  be  equally  powerful  in  crip- 
pling legitimate  authority  and  powerless  in  preventing 
military  usurpation.  Egypt,  like  other  countries,  must 
pay  her  debts,  but  the  exorbitant  claims  which  have 
been  already  put  forward  for  compensation  for  losses 
suffered  during  the  late  troubles  will  have  to  be  treated 
somewhat  cavalierly.  The  invidious  and  unjust  exemp- 
tion of  foreigners  from  taxation  should  be  removed  ;  but, 
so  far  from  meeting  the  clamour  for  expelling  these 
foreigners  from  Government  appointments,  their  number 
will  probably  have  to  be  increased.  There  are  few  things 
more  noteworthy  in  the  late  outbreak  than  the  apparent 
inability  of  all  the  higher  Egyptian  officials  to  oppose  the- 
slightest  resistance  to  the  military  party.  Cedat  arm  is 
toga  may  be  a  prudent  motto ;  but  it  is  not  one  which 
qualifies  those  who  adopt  it  for  high  office.  Nor  is  the 
instantaneous  desertion  of  Arabi  by  all  bis  partisans  an 
evidence  of  fitness  for  self-government  in  the  nation.  The 
most  important  alteration,  however,  as  has  been  foreseen  for 
a  long  time,  will  be  the  suppression,  or  at  least  the  entire 
reconstruction,  of  the  Egyptian  army.  It  has  never  been 
obvious  what  the  legitimate  use  of  that  army  was.  Situ- 
ated between  other  dependencies  of  the  Porte,  and  defended 
by  broad  deserts  as  well,  Egypt  needs  no  army  for  pur- 
poses of  defence.  As  an  engine  of  offence,  the  army  has 
merely  inflicted  unjust  sufferings  on  the  Abyssinians  and 
the  negroes  of  the  Soudan,  and  has  proved  itself  a  most 
dangerous  instrument  of  civil  disorder.  A  gendarmerie 
comprised  mainly  of  Europeans,  and  officered  by  them, 
with  a  properly  organized  native  police  similarly  con- 
trolled, is  all  that  Egypt  can  require ;  and  her  heavy 
burdens  can  easily  be  lightened  by  the  cutting  down 
of  the  preposterous  war  budget,  which  has  done  the 
Khedive  no  good  except  to  supply,  arm,  and  support 
rebels  against  bis  authority.  Into  minor  details  it 
would  be  premature  to  enter,  but  Ministers  are  probably 
aware  of  the  necessity  of  being  prepared  with  a  com- 
plete scheme  of  organizing  the  country  which  will  bear 
criticism.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 
will  not  be  entrusted  with  the  alien  work  of  giving  Egypt 
a  Constitution.  It  is  not  his  business,  and  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  others  ;  while  it  cannot  be  said  that  his  Znluland 
settlement  or  his  political  declarations  to  the  Boers  con- 
stitute a  claim.  He  has  shown  himself  a  fortunate  and 
skilful  general ;  but  not  every  winner  of  a  battle  in  Egypt 
has  the  civil  as  well  as  the  military  genius  of  Napoleon. 

There  remains  the  question  of  the  relations  to  be  estab- 
lished in  this  settlement,  and  after  it,  between  Egypt  and 
the  European  Powers  other  than  England.  But  for  certain 
language  of  Mr.  Gladstone's,  it  might  seem  that  the  inte- 
rest of  those  Powers  in  Egypt  was  not  difficult  to  define. 
They  have  a  right  to  demand  that  free  passage  through 
the  Canal  shall  be  secured  to  their  ships,  and  that  proper 
measures  shall  be  taken  for  protecting  such  of  their  subjects 
as  inhabit  Egypt  for  legitimate  purposes  of  pleasure  or  trade. 
Beyond  this  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  rights  they  have. 
One  of  them,  indeed,  might  have  been  thought  to  possess 
more.    But  the  vote  of  the  French  Chamber  which  un- 
seated the  late  Ministry  has  deprived  France  of  any  claim 
to  a  renewed  Control.    Nations  cannot  expect  to  retain 
rights  which  they  are  unwilling  to  fight  for,  and  any  voice 
that  France  may  henceforth  have  in  the  affairs  of  Egypt 
will  be  accorded  her  as  of  grace,  and  not  as  of  right.  A 
modification  of  the  relations  between  Turkey  and  Egypt,  if 
effected  without  the  consent  of  the  former,  might  indeed  re- 
quire the  sanction  of  the  European  concert ;  but  no  change, 
internal  or  external,  in  which  the  Khedive  and  the  Sultan 
acquiesce,  nor  any  which  does  not  affect  the  Sultan  s 
claims,  comes  of  right  within  the  purview  of  that  unsatis- 
factory combination.    The  future  of  the  relations  of  Eng- 
land herself  with  Egypt  forms  a  subject  too  extensive  to  be 
here  discussed.   It  may  only  be  said  that,  while  annexation 
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of  any  kind  finds  few  advocates  here,  neither  the_  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  condominium,  with  all  Europe,  instead 
of  France  and  England,  for  partners,  nor  the  adop- 
tion of  a  mere  policy  of  scuttling  on  the  Afghan 
model,  will  satisfy  the  majority  of  reasonable  English- 
men. There  is  no  desire  to  make  a  profit  out  of  this 
campaign,  or  to  emulate  the  Tunisian  pi-oceedings  of 
France.  But,  possibly  from  an  insular  lack  of  that  love  of 
fighting  for  an  ideal  which  is  characteristic  of  Continental 
nations  (as  the  names  of  the  same  Tunis,  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  of  Bosnia,  of  Kars,  and  other  places  at  once 
suggest),  the  desirableness  of  officiating  gratuitously  as 
the  policeman  of  Europe  does  not  strike  an  Englishman 
very  forcibly.  We  are  not  on  a  filibustering  expedition  in 
Egypt ;  but  neither  are  we  on  a  crusade  there.  The  war 
in  which  we  have  engaged,  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  English 
people,  must  so  end  that  Egypt,  India,  and  England  take 
no  harm  by  it,  but  rather  good. 


THE  AMERICAN  ELECTIONS. 

THE  American  autumnal  elections  for  State  officers  and 
members  of  Congress  always  furnish  a  certain  amount 
of  political  excitement.  In  the  present  year  the  vacancies 
are  numerous,  and  some  of  the  contests  will  be  to  a  certain 
extent  important.  The  struggles  of  parties  and  of  candi- 
dates are  the  more  attractive  because  they  are  regarded 
by  the  bulk  of  the  community  with  equanimity,  though 
not  with  indifference.  The  country  will  continue  to 
enjoy  unequalled  prosperity  under  any  rulers  who  may 
be  selected ;  and  there  is  consequently  but  little  of  the 
anxiety  and  uneasiness  which  attend  a  general  election  in 
England.  The  party  game  in  the  United  States,  though  it 
is  played  for  smaller  stakes,  furnishes  opportunities  for  the 
exhibition  of  skill,  while  it  depends  to  a  certain  extent  on 
chance  or  fortune.  The  issue  between  Free-trade  and 
Protection  will  not  be  practically  raised  during  any  period 
which  can  be  affected  by  the  pending  elections.  There  is 
no  danger  8f  any  attack  on  the  national  institutions ;  and 
the  United  States  have  the  rare  felicity  of  exemption 
from  foreign  complications.  Half  the  candidates  for 
various  offices  will  pledge  themselves  to  a  cheap  hostility 
to  England,  on  the  distinct  understanding  that  in  can- 
vassing for  Irish  votes  they  incur  no  liability  on  their  own 
behalf  or  for  the  Federal  Government.  Promissory  notes 
which  need  not  be  paid  at  maturity  form  an  enviably  in- 
expensive kind  of  bribe.  Irish  voters  must  long  since 
have  discovered  that  the  pledges  which  they  require  are 
not  to  be  redeemed.  The  Irish  hypocrisy  is  perhaps 
recommended  by  the  absence  of  other  modes  of  ap- 
pealing to  the  passions  of  the  vulgar.  Levelling  agitators 
rind  so  little  encouragement  at  home  that  they  have 
leisure  to  diffuse  their  predatory  doctrines  among  the 
rabble  in  England  and  Ireland.  Judicious  and  patriotic 
Americans,  if  they  take  any  part  in  elections,  probably  care 
more  for  the  respectability  of  the  candidates  whom  they 
support  than  for  opinions  which  may  be  almost  indistin- 
guishable from  those  of  the  opposite  party.  The  mass  of 
the  population  is  influenced  by  the  same  kind  of  feelings 
which  have  during  the  present  week  been  indulged  at 
Doncaster. 

Already  the  local  elections  are  watched  as  indications 
of  the  chances  of  the  Presidential  contest  which  is  now 
only  two  years  distant.  In  1876  and  in  1880  the  two 
great  parties  found  that  they  were  almost  equally  matched, 
though  the  twenty  years'  supremacy  of  the  Republicans 
has  not  yet  been  disturbed.  On  the  earlier  occasion  the 
Democrats  were  only  deprived  of  the  victory  by  fraud. 
Mr.  Garfield  defeated  General  Hancock  more  fairly,  but 
not  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  If  the  result  of  either 
contest,  or  of  both,  had  been  different,  the  course  of 
American  policy  would  not  have  been  altered.  Mr. 
Tilden  would  have  acted  like  Mr.  Hayes,  and  General 
Hancock  would  have  reigned  as  creditably  as  Mr.  Garfield 
or  Mr.  Arthur.  The  principal  difference  would  have  been 
in  the  persons  of  foreign  Ministers,  and  Consuls,  and  Col- 
lectors of  Customs.  The  nominees  of  the  rival  parties  will 
not  be  selected  until  the  eve  of  the  Presidential  election. 
Before  that  time  the  various  sections  of  the  Republican 
party  will  probably  find  it  expedient  to  compose  the  dif- 
ferences which  are  now  regarded  with  hopeful  complacency 
by  their  adversaries.  Two  of  the  Republican  leaders  are 
for  the  moment  to  a  certain  extent  discredited ;  Mr.  Blaine 
by  his  turbulent  foreign  policy,  and  Mr.  Conkling  by  his 


quarrel  with  Mr.  Garfield,  and  his  subsequent  political 
manoeuvres.  Either  or  both  of  the  competitors  may  per- 
haps recover  popularity  within  two  years ;  and,  in  any 
event,  the  merits  of  party  nominees  have  little  to  do  with 
the  result  of  a  Presidential  election.  During  the  present 
autumn  political  managers  will  devote  themselves  to  the 
experimental  study  of  the  comparative  efficiency  of  dif- 
ferent professions  of  political  faith.  If  the  Democrats 
overdo  their  declarations  of  attachment  to  Irish  rebels, 
the  Republicans  will  not  fail  to  profit  by  a  judicious  dis- 
play of  moderation. 

On  the  question  of  Civil  Service  Reform,  professional 
politicians  of  both  parties  are  of  one  mind.  Some  Repub- 
licans have  lately  complained  of  the  proceedings  of  a 
certain  Mr.  Horlbut,  who  seems  to  be  the  principal  or  most 
confidential  agent  of  their  party.  He  has,  in  conformity 
with  custom,  issued c ire ulai'S  to  all  persons  in  the  employment 
of  theUnited  States,  demanding  a  certain  percentage  of  their 
salaries  for  the  purposesof  elections.  Civil  servants  who  have 
failed  to  submit  to  the  charge  have  been  politely  warned 
that  their  conduct  has  caused  much  surprise  to  the  party 
managers.  As  there  is  no  sign  of  any  general  resistance,  it 
may  be  inferred  that  no  change  is  likely  to  be  made  in  the 
established  system  of  patronage.  A  tax  upon  salaries  is 
virtually  an  application  of  public  funds  for  the  benefit  of 
the  dominant  party.  It  would  be  unjust  to  accuse  those 
who  levy  the  impost  of  malversation,  as  all  political 
parties  concur  in  maintaining  a  system  which  was  first 
established  by  the  Democrats.  It  is  much  better  that  a 
Government  resting  on  universal  suffrage  should  be  ad- 
ministered by  methods  which  at  first  sight  seem  to  border 
on  corruption,  than  that  it  should  represent,  as  in  some 
European  countries,  political  passion  and  subversive 
cupidity.  The  Birmingham  caucuses  may  perhaps  here- 
after, with  great  public  advantage,  fall  under  the  control 
of  professional  politicians  who  will  consult  their  own 
pecuniary  interests.  A  skilful  and  slightly  corrupt  election 
manager  is  a  less  noxious  member  of  the  community  than 
a  blatant  demagogue.  Ambition  is  a  more  dangerous 
motive  than  avarice,  and  it  is  equally  selfish. 

Some  of  the  contests  which  ai'e  now  in  progress  derive 
an  interest  from  the  notoriety  of  the  candidates,  or  from 
the  charges  which  are  brought  against  them  by  their 
opponents.  Mr.  Cornell,  Republican  Govei'nor  of  New 
York,  is  a  candidate  for  re-election,  with  the  support  of 
the  majority  of  the  party ;  but  his  prospects  are  en- 
dangered by  a  local  schism.  A  short  time  since  Mr. 
Cornell  was  closely  allied  with  the  so-called  Stalwart 
section  of  the  Republican  party,  of  which  Mr.  Conkling  is 
the  recognized  leader.  The  feud  between  Mr.  Conkling 
and  the  friends  of  the  late  President  Garfield  appears 
still  to  be  unappeased,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Cornell  may 
have  had  some  political  difference  with  his  formidable 
supporter ;  but,  as  usually  happens  in  American  election 
squabbles,  personal  questions  excite  more  interest  than 
mere  party  issues.  Mr.  Jay  Gould,  who  is  admired  and 
denounced  as  one  of  the  greatest  capitalists  in  the  United 
States,  has,  as  it  seems,  a  large  interest  in  the  elevated 
railroads  which  traverse  the  city  of  New  York.  A 
Bill  promoted  or  favoured  by  the  owners  of  the  rail- 
roads was  returned  to  the  Governor  by  the  State  Legis- 
lature, and  Mr.  Jay  Gould  retained  Mr.  Conkling  as 
counsel  to  procure  the  approval  of  the  Bill  by  the 
Governor.  According  to  the  story,  as  told  by  his 
enemies,  Mr.  Conkling  urged  the  President  to  pass 
the  Bill  as  a  personal  favour  to  himself;  and  on  the 
Governor's  refusal  he  at  once  declared  his  intention  of 
opposing  his  re-election.  To  counteract  the  prejudice 
which  might  have  been  raised  against  the  disappointed 
advocate,  Mr.  Conkling  and  his  friends  have  since  accused 
Mr.  Cornell  of  certain  questionable  transactions,  in  which 
also  Mr.  Jay  Gould  is  said  to  have  been  concerned.  The 
Governor,  instead  of  denying  the  charge,  confesses  and 
avoids ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  a  stranger  to  judge  how 
far  his  defence  is  sufficient.  Popular  opinion  in  New 
York  apparently  takes  judicial  notice  that  intercourse  with 
Mr.  Jay  Gould  is  in  itself  suspicious.  It  is  possible  that 
his  crime  consists  in  being  inordinately  rich;  but  envy 
sometimes  takes  the  form  of  patriotic  delicacy.  The  con- 
sequence of  the  quarrel  may  probably  be  the  election  of  a 
Democratic  Governor. 

In  Massachusetts  General  Butler,  who  has  for  some 
time  been  unwillingly  excluded  from  public  life,  reappears 
as  candidate  for  the  place  of  Governor  at  the  head,  of  a 
miscellaneous  body  of  politicians.     He  has  apparently 
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once  more  cemented  his  alliance  with  the  Democratic 
party,  to  which  he  belonged  during  several  years  before  be 
led  the  Republicans  in  tbe  House  of  Representatives.  He 
has  also  procured  a  nomination  from  the  Greenback  party, 
•which  still  pursues  the  hopeless  and  obsolete  policy  of 
defrauding  the  national  creditor.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
add  that  General  Butler  entertains  enthusiastic  sympathy 
for  Irish  rebels,  having  indeed  little  reason  for  good  will 
to  any  party  in  England.  As  General  Butler  has  never 
formally  dissolved  his  connexion  with  the  Republican 
party,  he  may  perhaps  receive  the  support  of  a  certain 
number  of  malcontents,  but  for  many  years  past  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  has  been  controlled  by  the  regular  or 
orthodox  Republicans.  During  a  former  contest  General 
Butler  injured  his  own  cause  by  inviting  the  assistance 
of  a  notorious  demagogue  and  socialist,  Kearney  of 
San  Francisco.  The  typical  State  of  New  England  bad 
little  inclination  to  favour  anarchical  revolution ;  but 
the  number  of  Irish  immigrants  is  constantly  increasing. 
General  Butler,  with  all  his  faults,  possesses  remarkable 
energy  and  ability,  and  there  is  always  a  possibility  that 
political  combinations  may  serve  the  purposes  of  his  ambition. 
In  some  of  the  other  States  internal  divisions  weaken  the 
parties  which  wonld  otherwise  control  the  elections.  In 
Virginia  the  Republicans  have  allied  themselves  with  the 
repudiating  section  of  the  Democrats.  In  Pennsylvania 
there  are  symptoms  of  rebellion  against  the  long-esta- 
blished supremacy  of  the  Cameron  family.  For  the  next 
two  months  American  news  will  be  more  interesting  than 
usual. 


LORD  SPENCER'S  TOUR. 

THE  events  of  the  last  few  days  and  weeks  in  Ireland 
have  had  this  peculiarity,  that  they  have  brought  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  much  more  to  the  front  personally  than 
has  been  of  late  years  nsual.  Opinion  attributes,  correctly 
enough  in  all  probability,  the  successful  management  of 
the  Dublin  police  crisis  very  much  to  the  personal  in- 
fluence of  Lord  Spencer,  and  the  tour  which  he  is  now 
making  in  the  Western  counties  is  another  indication  of 
individual  action.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  note  that  almost 
all  the  most  prosperous  periods  of  Irish  history  in  the  past 
have  been  connected  with  the  presence  in  Ireland  of 
Viceroys  of  decided  personal  character  ;  and  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  the  modern  plan  of  exalting  the  Chief 
Secretary  above  the  Lord-Lieutenant  and  making  the  latter 
little  more  than  an  ornamental  figurehead  is  a  mistake. 
It  is  a  natural  exaggeration  of  the  constitutional  theory 
which  objects  to  personal  government,  but  it  ignores  Irish 
character  and  Irish  circumstances.  Without  going  so  far 
as  those  politicians  who  dispute  the  fitness  of  the  Irish  for 
constitutional  government  at  all,  it  may  be  granted  that  it 
is  necessary  that  there  should  be  in  Ireland  a  person  to  re- 
present the  Constitution,  and  that  the  person  should  act  in 
a  personal  fashion.  In  default  of  this,  Irishmen  naturally 
take  to  uncrowned  kings,  who  are  of  their  very  nature 
troublesome  to  the  legitimate  authority.  Of  all  the  mani- 
fold nnwisdoms  which  characterized  Mr.  Gladstone's 
dealings  with  Ireland  until  very  recently,  not  the  least  was 
the  reduction  of  Lord  Cowper  to  an  absolute  cypher,  kept 
in  ignorance  to  the  last  moment  of  the  very  policy  which 
he  was  supposed  to  carry  out.  It  was  understood  that  his 
successor  accepted  the  office  on  very  different  conditions, 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  stipulation,  or  at  any  rate  of  the 
change,  has  been  already  made  manifest. 

That  Lord  Spencer  would  resist  the  demand  for  a  re- 
mission or  commutation  of  the  sentence  on  Hynes  was 
earnestly  hoped,  though,  in  view  of  the  general  policy  of 
the  Government  hitherto,  it  could  not  be  confidently  anti- 
cipated. It  is  a  hard  thing,  and  an  ungracious  one,  to  be 
anxious  for  the  refusal  of  mercy.  But  there  has  seldom 
been  a  case  in  which  mercy  would  have  been  so  unmerciful 
as  in  this.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  absolutely  no 
ground  for  the  extension  of  clemency  to  Doloughty's 
murderer,  either  from  the  point  of  view  of  logic  or  from 
that  of  law.  The  impudence  of  the  charges  brought 
against  the  jury  and  the  Crown  law  officers  was  only 
surpassed  by  their  irrelevance.  It  may  be  said  to  be 
a  certainty  that  an  English  or  Scotch  jury  trying  an 
Englishman  or  Scotchman  on  similar  evidence  would 
have  brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilty  without  doubt 
or  hesitation.  Intrinsically,  therefore,  there  could  be 
no  reason  for  pardon  or  reprieve.  But  the  circum- 
btances  of  the  case  made  it  of  infinite  importance 


that  such  pardon  should  not  be  given.  For  the  first 
time  during  a  two  years'  reign  of  murder  the  law 
had  fastened  its  clutches  on  a  murderer,  and  to  loosen 
them  would  have  been  to  proclaim  the  impotence  of  law 
altogether.  The  extraordinary  efforts  used  by  the  party 
of  disorder  to  secure  the  reprieve  are  perfectly  intelligible. 
By  an  apparent  paradox  which  not  nnfrequently  presents 
itself,  their  convictions  on  the  subject  were  identical  with 
those  of  their  opponents.  Mr.  Sexton  and  his  friends 
know  as  well  as  any  Englishman  that  by  the  execution  of 
Hynes  the  axe  was  laid  at  the  root  of  the  tree  of  terrorism 
and  anarchy  which  they  have  been  industriously  rearing. 
They  were  as  earnest  in  their  endeavours  to  ward 
off  the  blow  as  the  friends  of  order  were  to  have 
it  urged  home.  As  it  has  been  often  pointed  out, 
the  Irish,  with  all  their  apparent  levity,  are  in  reality 
among  the  shrewdest  and  most  hard-headed  of  races. 
If  they  riot  and  rob  and  murder  it  is  only  because 
they  conceive  that  there  is  an  immediate  chance  of  profit 
and  a  very  remote  and  slender  chance  of  punishment.  For 
a  considerable  time  the  Government  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
did  its  best  to  confirm  them  in  this  idea.  It  has  now 
hesitatingly  and  with  uncertain  steps  entered  upon  a 
rather  different  course.  The  bait  of  reward  for  successful 
agitation  is  still  held  up  before  Irish  eyes,  but  the  alterna- 
tive of  punishment  for  unsuccessful  agitation  of  a  certain 
kind  is  at  length  held  up  likewise.  There  is  no  people 
likely  to  be  sooner  acted  on  by  this  latter  warning.  It  is 
not,  indeed,  to  be  supposed  that  the  gangrene  of  murderous 
greed  which  has  developed  itself  can  be  cut  out  at  once. 
But  every  fall  of  Marwood's  drop  will  deepen  the  con- 
viction in  the  Irish  peasant's  mind  that  murder  is  a 
dangerous  way  of  enriching  himself,  and  moonlighting  an 
expensive  indulgence  of  revenge. 

That  Lord  Spencer's  Connemara  tour  will  greatly  en- 
lighten him  on  the  state  of  Ireland  is  of  course  not  to  be 
expected.  If  the  amiable  person  who  suggested  the 
problem  of  what  "  a  proper  reception  "  for  him  would  be 
could  have  had  his  will  it  might  have  been  different ;  but 
Mr.  James  Moran,  Town  Commissioner  of  Westport,  appears 
to  have  been  disappointed  in  his  benevolent  intentions. 
Few  travellers  ever  see  more  than  they  wish  to  see,  with 
the  possible  farther  limitation  that  they  only  see  what 
they  are  allowed  to  see  by  others,  and  this  applies  specially 
to  Lords-Lieutenant  and  such  like  persons.  Bat  if  Lord 
Spencer  does  not  see  much  of  Ireland,  Ireland  will  see 
something  of  Lord  Spencer,  and  that  of  itself  will  probably 
do  good  for  reasons  already  indicated.  Lord  Spencer, 
who  is  an  experienced  politician  and  man  of  the  world, 
will  not  be  likely — indeed,  his  published  speeches  show 
this — to  be  misled  by  the  optimism  which  has  some- 
what carried  away  Mr.  Trevelyan.  The  present  is, 
indeed,  not  the  moment  for  any  one  to  6ee  much 
of  Irish  discontent,  supposing  it  to  exist.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  people  are  on  their  good  behaviour, 
expecting  the  bribe  held  out  to  them  by  the  Arrears  Bill. 
On  the  other,  they  are  aware  that  the  Government  has  a 
whip  of  scorpions  in  its  hand,  and  they  have  seen  that  it 
is  not  indisposed  to  use  it.  Ireland  can  always  be  kept 
quiet  by  a  judicious  use  of  the  proper  methods,  though  it 
has  taken  the  present  Government  some  years  to  discover 
this  obvious  fact,  and  though  Mr.  Gladstone  still  insists 
on  using  improper  methods  at  the  same  time.  A  good 
harvest,  moreover,  occupies  and  for  the  time  pacifies  the 
peasants.  The  agitators  are  for  the  moment  at  fault,  and 
the  collapse  of  the  Constabulary  and  police  mutinies  has 
disappointed  the  ill-affected.  All  these  things  have  led 
fervent  supporters  of  the  Government,  speaking  as  they 
wish,  to  sing  hymns  of  thankfulness  over  the  pacification  of 
the  country.  The  remembrance  that  it  is  but  a  week  or 
two  since  the  hideous  murder  of  the  Joyces  might 
suffice  to  make  these  confident  seers  more  careful ;  but 
it  is  not  necessary  to  go  back  even  these  few  days. 
The  attempted  murder  near  Armagh  has  assumed  a 
disputable  character,  but  it  reminds  the  most  careless 
spectator  of  what  is  below  the  surface.  Again,  it  is 
said  that  "Boycotting  is  a  thing  of  the  past";  yet 
two  days  after  this  confident  announcement  it  appears 
that  Limerick  races  are  Boycotted  because  Mr.  Clifford 
Lloyd  has  subscribed  to  them,  so  that  owners  dare  not  run 
horses  lest  they  be  mutilated  or  killed,  and  that  Boycotting 
in  county  Wicklow  is  "  going  from  bad  to  worse."  It  is,, 
of  course,  possible  that  these  are  merely  the  last  flickers- 
of  an  expiring  agitation ;  it  is  equally  possible,  and  some- 
what more  probable,  that  the  fact  that  there  are  no  more 
of  them  is  explicable  by  the  considerations  just  advanced. 
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and  gives  no  real  ground  for  congratulation.  Such  ground 
is,  however,  to  be  found  in  the  increased  vigour  of  Lord 
Spencer's  administration,  and  especially  in  the  suppression 
of  the  Dublin  Police  mutiny  and  the  execution  of  Hynes.  It 
would  certainly  ill  become  those  who  have  consistently 
maintained  that  the  strong  hand  is  the  only  palliative,  if 
not  the  only  remedy,  for  Irish  disaffection,  to  complain  of 
the  Government  for  coming  round,  however  tardily,  to 
the  same  opinion.  Nor  is  it  needful  to  waste  words 
(though  a  smile  may  perhaps  be  bestowed  suitably  enough) 
on  the  laborious  ingenuity  which  strives  to  show  that  here, 
as  elsewhere,  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  Government 
policy,  and  plumes  itself  on  the  happy  discovery  that  a 
tenant-farmer  is  not  a  police-constable.  To  patriots  and 
to  sensible  men  the  important  point  is  that  some  glimmer- 
ing of  the  true  manner  of  managing  Irishmen  has  at  last 
dawned  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  mind,  or  that  his  mental  vision 
has  been  couched  by  some  of  his  colleagues  and  sup- 
porters. The  committal  of  Mr.  Gray,  the  cashiering  of 
the  Dublin  police,  and  the  execution  of  Dynes  are  incidents 
which  are  too  satisfactory  in  themselves,  and  which 
promise  too  well  for  the  future,  to  make  it  necessary  to 
reiterate  the  patent  and  indisputable  truth  that  they  are  at 
utter  variance  with  the  previous  policy  of  those  who  are 
responsible  for  them. 


SIR  GEORGE  GREY. 

SIR  GEORGE  GREY,  though  he  was  successful  both  I 
in  administration  and  in  Parliamentary  debate,  never 
acquired  the  popular  reputation  which  has  attended  some 
of  bis  contemporaries  and  successors.  He  always  stood 
high  in  the  estimation  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
values  practical  ability,  statesmanlike  temper,  and  political 
integrity  more  highly  than  the  impetuous  vehemence  of 
sentimental  enthusiasm.  It  was  the  good  fortune  of  Sir 
George  Grey  to  be  connected  by  birth  and  education  with 
the  party  which  his  nature  and  habits  of  thought  would  have 
inclined  him  to  support.  His  merits  were  first  appreciated 
by  Lord  Melbourne,  and  he  found  during  great  part  of  his 
career  a  congenial  chief  in  Lord  John  Russell,  for  whose 
occasional  vagaries  he  was  not  personally  responsible. 
Pidelity  to  his  leader  and  his  party  excused  his  share  in 
the  discreditable  coalition  which  drove  Sir  Robert  Peel 
from  office  in  1846.  Lord  John  Russell  had  no  occasion 
to  consult  his  loyal  follower  before  he  combined  with  Lord 
George  Bentinck  against  his  own  envied  rival.  It  was  as 
a  Whig  of  the  purest  type  impressed  with  the  paramount 
duty  of  bringing  his  party  into  office  that  Sir  George 
Grey  voted  against  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Coercion  Bill,  which 
it  was  his  fortune  to  re-introduce  as  Home  Secretary 
three  or  four  months  later.  No  statesman  of  his  time 
was  more  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  official  duties, 
whether  circumstances  required  adherence  to  the  ordinary 
routine,  or  exceptional  vigour.  In  the  same  year  Sir 
George  Grey  had  to  protect  London  against  the  threatened 
violence  of  Feargus  O'Connor  and  to  suppress  in 
Ireland  the  rebellion  of  Smith  O'Brien.  On  several  occa- 
sions during  his  long  administration  of  the  Home  Office 
he  proposed  or  renewed  Coercion  Bills,  not  without  the 
conventional  professions  of  regret  which  are  still  thought 
essential  conditions  of  the  discharge  of  an  obvious  duty. 
In  Sir  George  Grey's  time  Parliamentary  obstruction  had 
happily  not  been  invented,  and  Irish  patriots  scarcely  con- 
tended for  impunity  to  the  \perpetrators  of  treason  aud 
murder.  The  dangers  against  which  the  Home  Secretary 
took  elaborate  precautions  in  April  1848  were  afterwards 
ridiculed  as  imaginary  ;  but,  immediately  after  the  occupa- 
tion by  insurgents  of  all  the  great  continental  capitals,  an 
English  Minister  would  not  have  been  justified  in  despis- 
ing the  Chartist  ringleader  as  a  mere  noisy  brawler.  The 
organization  of  the  London  special  constables  gave  confi- 
dence to  the  middle  classes ;  and  Sir  George  Grey 
relied,  with  good  reason,  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
preparations  against  possible  disturbance.  Happily  no 
political  party,  within  or  without  the  walls  of  Parliament, 
encouraged  Feargus  O'Connor  and  his  rabble. 

Although  Sir  George  Grey  owed  his  entrance  into 
Parliament  and  his  first  official  promotion  to  his  family 
connexion,  he  never  belonged  to  any  separate  organization, 
either  before  or  after  the  differences  which  separated  the 
head  of  his  house  from  the  other  Whig  leaders.  Lord 
Grey  never  returned  to  office  after  the  resignation  of  Lord 
John  Russell  in  1852;  and  since  that  time  his  opinions 


have  diverged  more  and  more  widely  from  those  of  the 
Liberal  Ministers  who  have  held  power  daring  the 
interval.  Sir  George  Grey  was  excluded  from  the 
Coalition  Ministry  of  Lord  Aberdeen  for  the  simple  reason 
that  there  was  not  room  for  all  the  leading  Whigs  when 
the  Peelites  claimed  half  the  places  in  the  Cabinet. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Sir  George  Grey  would, 
according  to  his  judicious  custom,  have  acquiesced  in  the 
policy  of  his  colleagues  which  resulted  in  the  Russian 
war.  He  had  for  many  years  been  content  to  serve  in 
the  same  Cabinet  with  Lord  Palmerston,  and  he  would 
not  have  meddled  with  foreign  affairs  when  they  were 
conducted  by  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Lord  Clarendon.  In 
the  following  year  he  had  no  hesitation  in -accepting  the 
Colonial  Office  on  the  vacancy  which  was  caused  by  the 
exposure  of  Lord  John  Russell's  strange  proceedings  at 
and  after  the  Conference  of  Vienna.  As  long  as  Lord 
John  Russell  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  party 
he  could  count  on  the  cordial  support  of  his  steady  ad- 
herent ;  but  Sir  George  Grey's  allegiance  was  due  to 
the  actual  leader  of  the  Whigs  and  not  to  any  individual 
politician.  It  is  not  known  whether  Sir  George  Grey 
welcomed  or  regretted  the  final  triumph  of  a  less  capricious 
chief  when  Lord  Palmerston  superseded  Lord  John 
Russell  as  Whig  leader.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  he 
can  have  been  anxious  for  surprises  and  innovations,  or 
that  he  earnestly  desired  the  revival  of  the  Reform  agita- 
tion. Lord  Palmerston,  without  direct  opposition  to 
constitutional  changes,  took  care  that  no  Reform  Bill 
should  be  passed  during  his  tenure  of  office.  After  his 
death  Sir  George  Grey  retained  his  place  under  Lord 
Russell,  while  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  leader  of 
the  House  of  Commons  contrived  to  squander  the 
majority  which  had  been  accumulated  under  a  witer 
Minister. 

The  just  confidence  which  Lord  Palmerston  reposed  in 
Sir  George  Grey  received,  during  his  six  years'  tenure  of 
office,  a  remarkable  illustration.  Mr.  Gladstone,  though 
he  had,  before  the  formation  of  Lord  Pai.merston's  Mi- 
nistry, temporarily  rejoined  the  Conservative  party,  was, 
notwithstanding  the  conventional  and  formal  precedence 
of  Lord  John  Russell,  second  in  importance  among  the 
members  of  Lord  Palmerston's  Cabinet.  When  Lord 
John  Russell  retired  to  the  House  of  Lords,  Mr.  Gladstone 
seemed  to  be  his  rightful  successor  as  the  representative  of 
the  Government  in  the  Commons  during  the  occasional 
absence  of  the  Prime  Minister ;  but  it  was  known  that  he 
was  personally  and  politically  hostile  to  the  chief  to  whom 
he  paid  a  grudging  allegiance.  With  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Disraeli,  no  leading  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
probably  so  obnoxious  to  Mr.  Gladstone  as  Lord  Palmerston. 
The  Prime  Minister  was  fully  aware  of  the  antagonism  of 
his  most  powerful  colleague,  but  he  had  irrevocably  re- 
solved that  he  would  not  again  encounter  the  fierce 
and  unscrupulous  opposition  which  had  been  directed 
against  his  Government  in  1855  and  1856.  A  principal 
member  of  the  Cabinet  afterwards  asserted  that  Lord 
Palmerston  had  a  drawer  full  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  resigna- 
tions, all  of  which  he  consistently  declined  to  accept. 
Dealers  in  commonplaces  are  in  the  habit  of  declaring  that 
an  ill-disposed  friend  is  worse  than  an  open  enemy  ;  but 
after  sixty  years'  experience  of  politics  and  human  nature, 
Lord  Palmerston  knew  better.  He  was  certain"  that  from 
Mr.  Gla  dstone  he  had  no  treachery  to  apprehend,  and  he 
preferred  insubordination  to  undisguised  enmity.  It  once 
happened  that  when  Lord  Palmerston  was  confined  with  a 
fit  of  the  gout,  Mr.  Gladstone,  acting  as  leader  of  the 
House,  suddenly  declai'ed  himself  in  favour  of  universal 
suffrage,  on  the  questionable  ground  that  the  lowest  class 
of  the  community  was  made  of  flesh  and  blood.  From 
that  time  to  his  death  Lord  Palmerston,  when  he  was 
compelled  to  be  absent  from  the  House,  entrusted  Sir 
George  Grey  with  the  conduct  of  official  communications 
to  Parliament.  It  was  well  known  that  he  would  not 
startle  the  House  with  unseasonable  bursts  of  enthusiasm. 

Few  politicians  or  public  servants  of  his  generation  have 
done  better  service  to  the  country  than  Sir  George  Grey. 
Presiding  at  the  Home  Office  in  different  terms  of  office 
for  fourteen  years,  he  combined  necessary  vigour  and  un- 
failing attention  to  business  with  a  courtesy  which 
enabled  him  to  confute  the  popular  saying  that  all  Home 
Secretaries  were  necessarily  unpopular.  During  his  less 
prolonged  employment  in  colonial  affairs,  he  promoted  or 
supported  the  policy  which  has  since  been  ratified  by  ex- 
perience.   He  never  thought  it   necessary  to  move  in 
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advance  of  his  party,  though  he  was  one  of  its  most 
faithful  members.  Neither  the  fidgety  activity  of  Lord  John 
Russell  nor  the  Epicurean  repose  of  Lord  Palmerston 
tempted  him  to  mutiny,  or  even  to  dissatisfaction.  Modern 
theorists  would  perhaps  do  him  injustice  because  he  spent 
a  long  life  in  office  without  adding  anything  to  the 
Statute-book  except  two  or  three  Irish  Coercion  Bills, 
and  a  few  useful  measures,  including  a  Bill  on  Se- 
condary Punishments,  which  were  immediately  connected 
with  the  functions  of  his  department.  In  his  time  the 
vicious  doctrine  that  Parliament  is  primarily  an  instru- 
ment of  organic,  or  even  of  legislative,  change,  though  it 
had  been  propounded  in  various  quarters,  had  not  become 
a  part  of  political  tradition.  Sir  George  Gkey  would 
never  have  announced,  like  Lord  Hartington,  that  changes 
of  Parliamentary  procedure  were  expedient  because  they 
would  facilitate  the  passing  of  Ministerial  measures  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  minorities ;  and  he  would  have 
been  surprised  and  alarmed  by  the  declaration  of  another 
Cabinet  Minister,  that  great  political  and  social  innova- 
tions are  impending  as  results  of  a  combination  de- 
signed first  to  pack  Parliaments  and  then  to  intimi- 
date them.  In  his  later  years  Sir  George  Grey  may 
be  supposed  to  have  watched  with  interest  the  poli- 
tical events  which  he  could  no  longer  influence.  It 
is  not  probable  that  he  approved  of  the  recrudescence  of 
party  violence  when  the  present  Ministers  were  agitating 
for  the  overthrow  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Government. 
A  temperate  and  experienced  statesman  can  scarcely  have 
rejoiced  in  the  rapid  progress  within  two  years  of  revolu- 
tionary doctrines.  The  term  of  his  active  life  coincided 
with  the  predominance  of  Whiggery  or  moderate  Liberal- 
ism. A  new  generation  will  probably  have  to  deal  with 
democratic  recklessness  and  passion. 


M.  DUCLERO'S  POLICY. 


THE  quiet  which  comes  over  French  affairs  during  the 
recess  shows  clearly  enough  that  all  the  nation  wants 
is  to  be  let  alone.  If  it  were  otherwise,  the  time  when 
the  Chambers  are  not  sitting  would  be  the  least  peaceful 
part  of  the  year.  The  redress  of  grievances  would  for  the 
time  be  suspended,  and  the  sufferers  would  find  it  hard  to 
endure  the  interval  patiently.  As  it  is,  the  moment  that 
the  Chambers  have  risen  for  the  summer  every  reasonable 
arid  well-intentioned  Frenchman  breathes  more  easily.  For 
some  months,  at  all  events,  the  representatives  of  the 
country  cannot  make  fools  either  of  themselves  or  of  their 
constituents.  Our  neighbours  have  not  yet  adopted,  to 
any  considerable  extent,  the  practice  of  making  vacation 
speeches.  M.  Gambetta  has  from  time  to  time  delivered 
himself  of  a  great  oration  in  the  provinces,  but  as  a  rule 
a  Minister  is  not  accustomed  to  address  his  countrymen 
except  from  the  tribune.  This  is  perhaps  the  reason  why 
M.  Doclerc  has  lately  taken  the  Paris  Correspondent 
of  the  Times  into  his  confidence.  It  is  possible,  of 
course,  that  this  eminent  politician  was  himself  grow- 
ing restless  at  having  nothing  to  telegraph  to  London. 
More  probably,  however,  M.  Doclerc  was  beginning 
to  feel  that  to  be  out  of  sight  might  mean  being  out 
of  mind.  'He  had  not  had  the  time  to  make  himself 
known  to  the  Chambers,  and  to  the  French  electorate  his 
name  must  be  absolutely  unfamiliar.  Even  now  that  so 
little  is  expected  of  a  French  Minister,  it  is  convenient  for 
him  to  be  identified  with  some  approach  to  a  policy.  The 
French  public  must  be  so  well  accustomed  by  this  time  to 
learn  from  London  how  it  is  proposed  to  govern  them,  that 
the  interview  of  last  week  gave  M.  Duclerc  quite  a 
natural  opportunity  of  saying  what  he  means  to  do. 

It  was  only  to  a  very  limited  extent,  however,  that  he 
made  the  Times'  Correspondent  his  mouthpiece.  He  in- 
tends, it  seems,  to  introduce  measures  upon  which  the 
Republican  party  is  united,  and  by  the  success  or 
failure  of  these  his  continuance  in  office  will  be  de- 
termined. This  is  not,  after  all,  a  very  tremendous 
announcement.  If  the  Republican  party  is  united  upon 
a  measure  there  cannot  be  much  difficulty  in  passing 
it ;  and  if  a  measure  can  be  passed  without  difficulty, 
it  does  not  argue  very  much  resolution  for  a  Minister 
to  say  that  he  will  resign  if  he  is  defeated  on  it.  The 
real  difficulty  since  the  present  Chamber  has  been  in 
existence  has  been  to  discover  upon  what  questions  the 
Republican  party  is  united.  There  are  questions,  indeed, 
which  do  not  involve  political  issues  upon  which  legisla- 


tion is  needed  ;  but  a  Minister  who  should  devote  himself 
to  these  would  probably  be  beaten  on  a  succession  of  side 
issues,  not  of  his  own  raising,  before  he  had  carried  one 
j  of  them  through  the  Chambers.    The  misfortune  is  that, 
though  the  different  sections  of  the  Republican  party 
cannot  agree  about  the  measures  they  wish  to  see  passed, 
they  have  not  hitherto  shown  themselves  contented  when 
a  Minister  refuses  to  introduce  any  one  of  them  until  there 
is  a  fair  chance  of  it3  passing.    The  Opportunists  and  the 
Extreme  Left  are  at  issue  as  to  the  principle  on  which  the 
Church  should  be  dealt  with ;  but  they  are  not  for  that  reason 
willing  that  the  Church  should  not  be  dealt  with  at  all. 
Though  they  cannot  agree  what  it  is  that  the  country 
wishes  done,  they  reject  with  fury  the  suggestion  that  the 
country  wishes  nothing  done.    That  at  the  last  election 
the  electors  delivered  themselves  of  a  mandate  upon  eccle- 
siastical matters  is  insisted  on  by  both  ;  the  only  point 
that  divides  them  is  the  nature  of  the  mandate.    It  is  the 
same  with  the  appointment  of  the  judges.    M.  Gambetta's 
organ  and  M.  ClGmenceau's  organ  are  always  declaring 
that  the  present  system  must  be  abandoned.    But  when 
they  go  on  to  say  what  ought  to  be  put  in  its  place,  each 
thinks  the  other's   solution   mischievous.     The  Justice 
wishes  the  judges  to  be  elected  for  a  fixed  time  by  a 
popular  vote.    The  U6pvl>lique  Francaisc  maintains  that  to 
agitate  for  elective  judges  is  really  to  bolster  up  the  exist- 
ing system,  because  it  is  certain  that  rather  than  consent 
to  such  a  change  the  country  would   prefer   to  keep 
things  as  they  are.    If  it  were  possible  to  destroy  the 
magistracy  without  putting  anything  in  its  place,  the 
union  of  the  Republican  party  would  be  edifying.  It 
is  the  necessity  of  building  up  something  in  place  of 
the   magistracy,  if   society  is  to  go  on,  that  divides 
them.    The  most  original  of  the  suggestions  that  have 
been  made  with  a  view  to  getting  over  this  and  similar 
difficulties  comes  from  the  Extreme  Left.    Its  authors 
think  that  they  have  discovered   a   common  principle 
of  action  in  the  dislike  that  the  Extreme  Left  and  some 
moderate  Republicans  bear  towards  recent  extensions  of 
the  authority  of  the  State.     Both  sections  of  the  pro- 
posed union,  for  example,  dislike  the  temporary  suspension 
of  judicial  irremovability  which  has  found  favour  with 
recent  Cabinets ;  why,  therefore,  should  not  they  make 
common  cause  against  any  Government  which  is  sus- 
pected of  intending  to  propose  this  suspension  ?  Both, 
again,  are  opposed  to  the  stricter  application  of  the  Con- 
cordat, which  is  M.  Paul  Bert's  solution  of  all  ecclesias- 
tical difficulties ;  why,  then,  should  not  they  combine  to 
put  any  Ministry  in  a  minority  which  embodies  this  pro- 
posal in  a  Bill  ?    Unfortunately  for  the  success  of  this 
plan,  the  old  difficulty  at  once  crops  up*    It  is  true  that 
the  Extreme  Left  and  the   moderate   Republicans  are 
alike  opposed  to   the  temporary  suspension  of  judicial 
irremovability.    But  they  are  opposed  to  it  for  wholly 
different  reasons.    The  Extreme  Left  wish  to  see  judi- 
cial irremovability  abolished  ;  the  Moderate  Republicans 
wish  to  see  it  left  untouched.    It  is  true  again  that 
the   two   parties    are   agreed   as   to   the  inexpediency 
of  enforcing  the  Concordat  more  strictly.    But  under- 
neath this  agreement  lies  a  vital  difference.    The  Ex- 
treme Left  wish  to  see  the  connexion  between  the  Church 
and  the  State  brought  to  an  end  ;  the  moderate  Repub- 
licans wish  to  see  it  maintained  in  precisely  its  pre- 
sent shape.    When  the  points  upon  which  two  parties 
differ  are  immeasurably  more  important  than  those  upon 
which  they  agree,  any  union  between  them  must  be  too 
momentary  to  be  worth  planning.     It  will  always  end 
with  the  particular  vote  in  which  it  originates. 

The  new  French  Ministry  will  have  to  deal  with  a 
new  form  of  disturbance,  which  has  been  devised  with  a 
very  shrewd  knowledge  of  the  present  attitude  of 
political  parties.  In  more  than  one  district  crosses 
have  been  thrown  down  and  churches  and  priests'  houses 
occasionally  attacked  by  bands  of  rioters  supposed  to 
be  connected  with  the  many  secret  societies  which  exist 
among  French  workmen.  It  is  not  hostility  to  religion 
that  has  given  these  outbreaks  their  iconoclastic  form. 
No  doubt  the  authors  of  them  find  it  pleasant  to  throw 
a  crucifix  upon  the  ground  or  to  put  a  priest  in  fear  of 
his  life,  but  these  are  only  secondary  objects  with  them. 
The  real  reason  why  these  manifestations  are  directed 
against  objects  of  religious  devotion  rather  than  against 
other  forms  of  property  is  that  in  the  present  temper  of 
the  Republican  party  it  i3  possible  to  go  much  further  in 
attacking  religion  than  in  attacking  property.    There  are , 
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but  few  of  the  Republican  papers  that  have  not  taken 
occasion  to  say  something  in  palliation  of  the  riots  at 
Montceau-les-Mines  and  elsewhere.  If  the  crosses  had  not 
been  there  to  irritate  the  miners,  they  would  never  have 
been  destroyed.  If  the  owners  of  the  mines  had  not  built 
a  church  and  maintained  a  priest  before  the  very  eyes  of 
the  workmen,  there  would  have  been  no  outbreak  of 
an ti- religious  passion.  When  excuses  of  this  kind 
are  put  forward  in  Republican  journals  of  repute, 
it  is  only  natural  that  the  Executive  should  hesi- 
tate before  taking  vigorous  measures  to  restore  order 
and  to  prevent  its  being  disturbed  for  the  future. 
Ministers  do  not  know  whether  stronger  measures  of  re- 
pression would  be  popular  with  their  supporters.  In  this 
way  the  purpose  of  those  who  oi'ganize  these  outbreaks  is 
completely  answered.  The  public  are  growing  accustomed 
to  riots  of  this  destructive  character,  and  when  they  have 
become  completely  habituated  to  them,  nothing  will  be 
easier  than  to  change  the  religions  character  which  now 
attaches  to  these  outbreaks  to  that  social  character  which 
they  are  meant  to  bear  in  the  end.  The  one  cure  for  this 
kind  of  iconoclasm  which  would  be  effectual  the  Govern- 
ment are  not  likely  to  put  in  practice.  If  the  destroyed 
crosses  were  rebuilt  at  the  public  expense,  those  that  re- 
main would  certainly  be  left  standing. 


*     THE  COVENTRY  RIOTS. 

THE  agitation  against  the  Vicar's  Rate  at  Coventry  is 
one  of  the  many  proofs  which  every  day  supplies, 
that  Englishmen  are  not  too  proud  to  take  example  by 
Irishmen.  A  little  violence,  or,  if  that  does  not  answer 
the  purpose,  a  good  deal  of  violence,  is  becoming  the  re- 
cognized means  of  calling  attention  to  an  alleged  grievance. 
The  conception  of  law  as  a  thing  to  be  altered  by  means 
of  discussion  and  legislation,  and  to  be  obeyed  so  long  as 
it  remains  unaltered,  seems  dying  out.  The  moment  that 
a  law  is  found  irksome  it  is  disregarded,  in  the  hope  that 
those  who  try  to  enforce  it  will  tind  by  and  by  that  they 
take  more  worry  than  profit  by  the  attempt.  The  Coventry 
Anti-Vicar's  Rate  agitation  is  worse,  perhaps,  than  some 
similar  outbreaks,  by  reason  of  the  insignificance  of  the 
point  upon  which  it  turns.  The  Vicar's  Rate  is  one  of 
those  local  ecclesiastical  charges  which  were  left  untouched 
when  Church  Rates  ceased  to  be  compulsory.  There  is  a 
general  agreement  among  sensible  Churchmen  that  it 
would  be  well  if  this  rate  were  done  away  with.  The 
clergy  nowadays  do  not  like  to  draw  their  income  from 
the  iorced  contributions  of  Dissenters.  The  Vicars  of  the 
two  great  Coventry  churches  have  a  perfect  Parliamentary 
title  to  the  money  derived  from  the  rate,  but  they  are  well 
aware  that  it  is  a  kind  of  property  which  is  altogether  out 
of  date.  Long  before  Church  Rates  were  abolished,  the 
Vicars  objected  to  the  necessity  imposed  on  them  of 
taxing  their  fellow-citizens,  and  a  plan  has  lately  been 
proposed  by  which  this  necessity  would  be  done  away  with 
as  regards  every  ratepayer  in  six  years,  and  immediately 
as  regards  the  majority.  There  is  a  Church  estate  at 
Coventry  which,  if  it  were  free  of  debt,  would  furnish 
the  larger  part  of  the  income  it  is  proposed  to  reserve  for 
the  clergy  ;  and,  in  order  to  pay  off  this  debt,  and  to  make 
up  the  deficiency,  it  is  proposed  to  commute  the  rate  at 
five  years'  purchase,  or  to  continue  to  levy  it  for  six  years 
in  the  case  of  those  ratepayers  who  do  not  wish  to  get  rid 
of  their  liability  by  a  single  payment.  If  the  ratepayers 
will  consent  to  this  arrangement,  the  Vestry  will  apply  for 
an  Act  of  Parliament  to  give  it  legal  force-,  and  the  Vicar's 
Rate  will  peaceably  become  matter  of  history.  That  is  the 
last  fate,  however,  that  a  certain  section  of  the  Coventry 
Dissenters  wish  to  see  overtake  it.  They  love  the  Vicar's 
Rate  far  more  dearly  than  the  Vicars  love  it.  It  supplies 
them  with  what  outside  Coventry  is  an  unattainable  luxury 
— a  grievance  which  is  not  wholly  social.  In  Coventry  alone, 
or  almost  alone,  among  English  towns  money  is  actually  taken 
from  Dissenters  for  the  support  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church 
of  England.  This  is  not  a  state  of  things  to  be  lightly  parted 
with.  Either  triumph  or  martyrdom  must  be  extracted 
from  it,  and  both  perhaps  will  come  in  their  proper  order. 
Martyrdom  will  lead  the  way  in  the  shape  of  spoiling  of 
goods,  and  triumph  will  follow  in  the  shape  either  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament  abolishing  the  rate  or  of  a  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Vestry  no  longer  to  enforce  it. 
Commutation,  therefore,  and  the  cessation  of  the  rate  at 
a  fixed  time  in  the  future,  are  compromises  not  to  be 


tolerated.  They  might  be  held  to  concede  the  legality  of 
the  rate,  and  to  recognize  a  vested  interest  in  those  who  are 
now  in  receipt  of  it.  It  is  plainly  useless  to  go  to  Parlia- 
ment for  an  Act  to  give  the  suggested  compromise  the 
force  of  law,  unless  the  ratepayers  are  unanimous  in  favour 
of  it.  Even  Mr.  Richaed's  worship  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
might  receive  a  shock  if  his  idol  were  found  supporting  a 
proposal  which  was  resisted  by  any  section  of  Coventry 
Nonconformists,  however  obscure.  For  the  present,  there- 
fore, the  scheme  has  been  abandoned,  acd  the  militant 
Dissenters  are  left  happy  in  the  possession  of  their  rate. 

Now  that  they  have,  for  the  time,  succeeded  in  keeping 
it,  the  next  question  is  what  use  they  shall  make  of  it.  At 
this  stage  that  latest  birth  of  time,  the  British  rough, 
comes  upon  the  scene.  He  is  perhaps  beginning  to  grow 
weary  of  attacking  the  Salvation  Army  ;  and  to  this  state 
of  mind  to  parade  the  public  streets  in  a  surplice,  to  break 
up  an  auction  by  force,  and  to  wind  up  by  wrecking  the 
Vicar's  garden,  came  as  an  agreeable  change  of  programme. 
On  Monday  night  the  town  of  Coventry  seems  to  have 
been  given  over  to  these  religious  exercises.  The  disin- 
terestedness of  the  rough's  character  is  beautifully  shown 
in  this  incident.  It  is  not  his  grievance  in  any  sense 
whatever,  for  he  is  not  a  Dissenter  and  he  does  not  pay 
rates.  But  so  long  as  there  is  a  riot  to  be  got  out  of  it, 
he  would  as  soon  fight  in  another  man's  quarrel  as  in  his 
own.  He  does  not  need  to  be  paid  for  annoying  his 
neighbour.  To  do  so  is  its  own  reward.  He  is  never  so 
happy  as  when  he  is  destroying  property  or  prevent- 
ing decent  people  from  going  about  their  business  in 
peace.  The  strangest  feature,  however,  of  his  proceed- 
ings is  the  indifference  with  which  they  are  viewed  by 
other  decent  people,  provided  that  the  victims  of  his 
violence  happen  to  have  something  of  which  it  is  thought 
desirable  to  dispossess  them.  This  is  the  special  lesson 
that  events  in  Ireland  seem  to  have  taught  a  great  many  of 
us.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  say  that  English  Radicals 
have  not  been  shocked  at  Irish  outrages,  but  their  horror 
has  not  been  found  incompatible  with  entire  readiness  to 
turn  these  outrages  to  account.  The  true  temper  in  which 
to  have  met  them  would  have  been  to  refuse  to  listen  to 
any  Irish  grievance  so  long  as  murder  and  mutilation 
were  not  suppressed,  but  then  this  would  have  been  to 
forego  a  highly  convenient  instrument  of  getting  the  laws 
they  wanted  passed.  The  Coventry  Dissenters  seem  to  take 
much  the  same  view  of  the  action  of  the  Coventry  roughs. 
If  there  has  been  any  serious  attempt  on  their  part  to 
repudiate  the  action  of  their  allies,  it  has  not  found  its 
way  into  the  London  newspapers.  The  Coventry  Dissenters 
are  said  indeed  to  regret  the  indecent  processions  and  the 
destruction  of  the  Vicar's  garden.  But  when  they  meet 
together  in  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  these  things 
have  been  done,  to  listen  to  speeches  from  the  leading  Non- 
conformist ministers,  it  is  not  the  action  of  the  roughs,  but 
the  action  of  theVicar,  that  is  condemned.  Now  the  action  of 
the  Vicar  has  been  simply  to  consent  to  forego  100Z.  of  yearly 
income  ;  and  the  moment  when,  in  return  for  this  surrender, 
he  has  been  insulted  and  robbed,  seems  badly  chosen  for 
the  infliction  of  censure.  The  Vicar  was  not  bound  to 
make  any  proposal  at  all  in  reference  to  the  rate.  He  has 
as  good  a  right  to  it  as  any  layman  in  the  country  has  to 
his  property.  If  it  is  thought  inexpedient  that  he  should 
retain  the  rate  any  longer,  it  was  for  those  who  want  to 
deprive  him  of  it  to  come  forward  with  a  plan  for  carrying 
out  their  wish  with  proper  compensation  to  the  actual 
holder  of  the  living.  Instead  of  this,  the  Vicar  himself 
comes  forward  with  a  plan  which  would  at  once  make  him 
a  poorer  man,  and  relieve  the  ratepayers  from  any  further 
payment  at  the  end  of  five  years.  This  is  the  action  upon 
which  it  pleases  certain  Dissenters  of  Coventry  to  pass  con- 
demnatory resolutions.  They  will  not  be  satisfied  with  any- 
thing short  of  total  and  unconditional  abolition  of  the  rate. 
There  must  be  no  consideration  shown  to  vested  interests, 
nothing  that  can  be  construed  into  an  admission  that  a 
man  ought  not  to  be  deprived  of  an  annual  payment 
secured  to  him  by  Act  of  Parliament  at  the  mere  pleasure 
of  those  who  have  to  pay  it.  In  order  to  give  the  desired 
element  of  robbery  to  the  transaction,  the  aid  of  the 
Coventry  roughs  must  not  be  too  decisively  rejected.  It 
would  be  improper,  of  course,  to  accept  it  in  words ;  but 
then  there  is  not  the  least  need  to  do  this.  It  is  enough 
if  the  riots  of  Monday  are  simply  passed  over  as  incidents, 
regrettable  but  natural,  in  a  contest  between  a  greedy 
Vicar  and  his  conscientious  opponents.  The  inhabitants 
of  Coventry  cannot  like  to  have  their  streets  filled  with  a 
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riotous  crowd,  which  may  not  always  confine  its  atten- 
tion to  the  property  of  ecclesiastical  persons ;  and  the 
Nonconformist  calculation  possibly  is  tbat  a  few  more  days 
like  last  Monday  may  force  the  Vestry  to  accept  the  imme- 
diate and  unconditional  abolition  of  the  rate. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  this  is  not  the  conclusion 
to  which  the  Vestry  will  come.  If  they  do,  it  will  be  an 
act  of  simple  surrender  to  mob  violence.  Probably  there 
is  no  respectable  Dissenter  in  Coventry  who  does  not 
believe  that  the  proposal  made  by  the  Vicar  and  the 
Vestry  is  a  very  reasonable  one.  That  it  has  been 
abandoned  is  due  not  to  any  change  of  mind  on  the  part 
of  those  who  originally  approved  it,  but  only  to  the 
clamour  of  the  Anti- Vicar's  Rate  Association.  So  long 
as  this  clamoar  is  maintained  it  is  probably  useless  to 
push  the  scheme  any  further  ;  bat  it  is  not  for  those  who 
have  seen  their  honest  endeavours  to  restore  peace  to  the 
town  defeated  by  acts  of  sheer  blackguardism  to  offer  any 
further  concessions.  If  the  Coventry  Dissenters  have  a 
serious  plan  which  they  like  better  than  the  one  already 
put  forward,  let  them  say  plainly  what  it  is.  Neither  the 
Vicar  nor  the  Vestry  is  likely  to  reject  any  reasonable 
proposal  of  this  kind.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  real 
secret  of  the  rejection  of  the  original  proposal  and  of  the 
condonation  extended  to  the  roughs  is  the  expectation 
that  the  Vestry  will  prefer  unconditional  capitulation  to  a 
continuance  of  the  strife,  the  more  completely  this  calcu- 
lation is  disappointed  the  better. 


THE  FRENCH  IN  MADAGASCAR. 

THE  policy  of  remaining  quietly  at  home  and  attending 
to  their  more  pressing  business  has  not  yet  begun  to 
sit  easily  on  the  French.  Tbey  can  ad>pt  it  to  avoid  a 
big  complication  ;  but  a  small  and  safe-looking  opening 
for  a  civilizing  mission  on  the  south-east  of  Africa  is  appa- 
rently not  to  be  resisted.  Such  an  opening  has  revealed 
itself  to  the  officer  in  command  of  the  naval  station  on  the 
coast  of  Madagascar,  and  he  has  suddenly  begun  to  enforce 
"  the  undoubted  rights  of  France."  He  has  pulled  down 
the  flag  of  the  barbarous  sovereign  who  rules  the  greater 
part  of  the  island,  and  seized  upon  the  crazy  tub  which 
constitutes  her  whole  navy.  He  has  attempted  to  prevent 
an  embassy  to  Europe  from  leaving  the  country,  and 
otherwise  given  the  Malagasy  Government  to  understand 
that  France  is  strong  and  will  not  be  trifled  with.  On 
the  face  of  it  there  does  not  appear  to  be  much  call  for 
all  this  energy.  No  Frenchmen  have  been  massacred, 
and  none  of  their  recognized  possessions  have  been  inter, 
fered  with.  In  spite  of  a  very  tempting  situation, 
Madagascar  has  hitherto  escaped  the  benefits  of  European 
conquest.  England  and  Portugal  have  at  different  times 
had  armed  posts  on  the  coast,  but  they  have  never  been  of 
considerable  importance.  It  is  chiefly  known  to  ourselves 
from  the  Life,  Adventures,  and  Piracies  of  Captain 
Singleton,  and  from  having  become  later  on  the  happy 
hunting-ground  of  the  missionary.  The  French  have  re- 
peatedly attempted  to  occupy  parts  of  it,  and  still  possess 
a  few  small  islands  off  the  coast,  with  claims  to  some  part 
of  the  m^'nland.  Points  which  have  been  once  in  their 
possession,  but  afterwards  deserted,  are  still  capable  of 
being  represented  as  belonging  to  France.  Zealous 
Frenchmen  have  obtained  concessions  from  native  princes 
which  have  never  been  recognized  by  the  peoples,  but 
which  of  course  may  be  enforced  if  it  is  thought  worth 
while.  Some  alleged  interference  with  these  more  or  less 
imaginary  rights  would  seem  to  have  given  rise  to  the 
reported  hostile  measures  of  the  French  naval  commander. 
It  does  not  appear  that  either  their  merchants  or  their 
mishionaries  have  been  in  any  way  molested. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say,  in  speaking  of  a  French 
colony  left  to  its  own  resources,  that  all  their  possessions 
in  Madagascar  are  highly  insignificant.  But  they  afford 
an  excellent  starting-point  from  which  to  extend  the  in- 
fluence of  France  over  the  island.  And  the  present  trouble 
has  arisen  simply  because  it  seemed  desirable  to  the  officers 
on  the  spot  to  begin  extending  that  influence.  Up  to  the 
present  it  has  been  practically  null.  The  French  Govern- 
ment has  not  thought  it  worth  its  while  to  conquer  ;  and, 
when  it  holds  its  hand,  the  work  is  not  done  for  it  by 
colonists  and  merchants.  A  few  small  men-of-war  are 
kept  on  the  coast,  and  a  few  companies  of  troops ;  but  as 
they  have  not  hitherto  been  allowed  to  do  anything, 
nothing  has  been  done.    Meanwhile  the  influence  which 


the  presence  of  these  armed  forces  ought,  on  sound 
principles,  to  give  to  France  is  exercised  by  the  subjects 
of  another  Power.  Of  course  these  intruders  are  the 
agents  of  England.  They  are  part  of  the  vast  army  which 
that  insatiable  nation  keeps  constantly  at  work  extending 
its  dominions.  That  is  the  serious  complaint  of  the  French. 
They  find  that  English  traders  make  more  money  out  of 
Madagascar  than  they  can,  which  is  an  offensive  inter- 
ference with  the  legitimate  influence  of  France.  But  there 
is  a  worse  intrusion  than  that.  Under  the  hypocritical 
disguise  of  extending  the  Christian  faith,  English  agents 
disguised  as  missionaries  earwig  the  Government  in  the 
melodiously  named  capital  of  Madagascar.  The  Cabinet 
of  Antananarivo  is  filled  with  black  suspicions  of  the 
friendly  intentions  of  France  by  these  designing  persons 
for  their  wicked  ulterior  purposes.  Meanwhile  the 
legitimate  influence  of  France  is  left  to  shift  for  itself. 
The  men-of-war  and  the  troops  have  not  been  allowed  to 
act  by  the  authorities  at  home,  and  no  volunteer  agents 
have  appeared.  The  colonists  whom  the  troops  are 
there  to  protect  will  not  come  to  colonize,  and  the 
traders  will  not  appear  to  trade.  Worst  of  all,  the 
Jesuit  missionaries  do  not  rival  the  Protestants  in  their 
zeal  2)0ur  patrie.  They  show,  on  the  contrary,  a 
shocking  indifference,  and  are  quite  content  to  be  pro- 
tected by  the  native  Government.  It  really  seems  to 
have  caused  a  lively  disgust  in  France  that  the  Jesuits, 
who  have  been  given  to  understand  that  they  do  not 
exist  as  a  Society  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  and  are  in- 
dividually the  enemies  of  the  human  race,  should  be  so 
unpatriotically  cool  in  the  cause  of  French  influence. 
Whether  English  missionaries  have  been  exerting  them- 
selves to  rouse  the  fears  of  the  Malagasy  Government  we 
do  not  know,  but  it  is  more  than  probable.  These  gentle- 
men, who  have  good  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  success  of 
their  efforts  to  extend  Christianity  in  Madagascar,  can 
have  no  wish  to  see  the  island  share  the  fate  of  Tahiti.  It 
would  be  useless  to  try  to  persuade  any  Frenchman 
that  their  opposition  is  quite  compatible  with  the  absence 
of  any  wish  to  see  the  island  annexed  by  England.  It 
would  probably  be  equally  useless  to  try  to  make  him 
understand  that  there  is  any  possible  justification  for  the 
native  dislike  to  French  influence  exerting  itself  through 
troops  introduced  into  the  country. 

Of  course,  if  France  thinks  it  worth  while  to  undertake 
the  conquest  of  Madagascar,  or  of  part  of  it,  she  has  the 
means  of  doing  so,  and  will  almost  certainly  not  be  pre- 
vented by  any  other  European  Power.  Still  it  seems 
curious  that  such  an  enterprise  should  commend  itself  to 
any  section  of  the  French  people  as  worth  undertaking. 
It  is  certainly  not  for  Englishmen,  who  belong  to  a  race 
which  has  annexed  more  of  the  earth's  surface  than  any 
other,  and  that  wholly  to  serve  its  own  ends,  to  adopt  a 
high  moral  tone  on  the  subject.  We  cannot  do  better 
than  take  a  well-known  piece  of  advice  and  clear  our 
minds  of  cant.  It  is  moral  justification  enough  for  the 
conquests  of  any  nation  that  they  are  necessary  to  pro- 
tect or  further  its  well-understood  interests.  But  with- 
out the  least  desire  to  lecture,  it  is  permissible  to  wonder 
at  the  remarkable  way  in  which  France  makes  little 
sporadic  annexations,  which  often  cost  her  a  great  deal  and 
always  prove  useless.  No  nation  stands  less  in  need  of 
colonies.  Her  wealth  increases  far  more  rapidly  than  her 
population,  which  is  nearly  stationary.  Even  in  times 
when  there  was  poverty  enough  to  have  driven  the  rural 
population  to  emigrate,  Frenchmen  made  the  worst  colo- 
nists in  the  world.  They  are  still  as  bad  as  ever.  The 
poor  of  the  great  towns  may  be  bribed  into  going  to 
Algeria,  but  they  are  as  much  a  burden  there  as  at  home. 
The  class  of  men  who  make  colonies  flourish  abound  in 
France;  but  it  is  just  they  who  cannot  by  any  persuasion 
be  induced  to  emigrate.  Oran  is  full  of  Spaniards,  who 
come  unpersuaded,  and  contrive  to  do  well.  And  yet  the 
desire  of  France  to  be  a  great  colonial  Power  is  strong. 
She  takes  islands  in  the  Pacific  and  territories  in  Asia 
which  often  lie  out  of  the  great  tracks  of  trade ;  she 
establishes  costly  administrations  in  them,  makes  her- 
self vulnerable  where  she  has  no  need  to  be,  and  gets 
almost  nothing  in  return.  It  would  seem  that  a  consider- 
able number  of  Frenchmen  think  that  the  time  has  come 
for  another  of  these  annexations  for  the  pure  lore  of 
annexing.  Whether  they  will  have  their  wish  is,  however, 
doubtful.  Madagascar  is  large  and  populous,  and  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  under  a  native  Power  sufficiently  con- 
solidated and  warlike  to  be  formidable  with  the  help  of 
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the  pestilential  climate  of  the  coast.  The  success  of  the 
enterprise  would  be  certain,  if  sufficient  effort  were  made, 
but  it  would  be  costly.  It  is  very  possible  that  when  the 
facts  are  put  before  the  country,  it  will  be  found  that  in 
its  present  peaceful  frame  of  mind  it  is  not  prepared  for 
such  an  undertaking.  The  position  of  Madagascar  might 
make  it  useful  to  England,  but  it  is  not  obvious  in  what 
way  it  could  serve  France.  It  is,  however,  quite 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  the  example  of  M. 
Roustan  may  bear  fruit  there.  An  over-zealous  naval 
officer,  tired  of  the  dulness  of  life  on  a  barbarous  foreign 
station,  may  seize  on  the  chance  of  distinguishing  himself 
by  committing  his  country  to  an  heroic  policy.  There  is 
also  a  French  Consul  on  the  spot  who  may  be  tempted  to 
win  promotion  like  his  colleague  of  Tunis.  It  would 
certainly  appear  that  French  officers  abroad  are  daily 
getting  more  beyond  the  control  of  the  home  authorities. 
*|A  Captain  de  Brazza,  who  has  lately  been  travelling  in 
Africa,  has  taken  upon  himself  to  annex  a  vast  tract  of  the 
West  coast,  and  has  established  posts  on  and  near  the 
Congo.  He  now  suggests  that  the  Government  should 
ratify  his  annexations  without  regard  to  the  fact  that 
European  factories  already  exist  in  those  regions.  It  may 
possibly  suggest  itself  to  Frenchmen  that  a  policy  of 
nervous  abstention  in  Europe  and  trumpery  little  conquests 
among  savages  in  Africa  is  not  likely  to  be  profitable,  and 
is  certainly  undignified. 


MR.  POTTER  ON  FOREIGN  LABOURERS. 

THE  masters  who  have  combined  to  fight  the  threat- 
ened strikes  in  the  building  trade  must  have  read  Mr. 
George  Potter's  letter  in  the  Times  of  Tuesday  with  con- 
siderable satisfaction.    It  is  marked  by  that  tone  of  mild 
expostulation  which  is  born  of  fear.    Mr.  Potter  begins 
by  very  honestly  stating  what  it  is  that  is  disturbing  the 
nerves  of  the  Trade  Unions.    There  is,  he  says — and 
his  assertion  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  most  trust- 
worthy— "  considerable  uneasiness  among  the  trades  of 
"  London  owing  to  an  announcement  of  an  effort  which  is 
"  to  be  made  to  import  a  number  of  labourers  from  China 
*f  and  Germany  into  the  metropolis  and  other  large  towns 
"  of  England."    Then  he  proceeds  to  account  for  this 
effort,  and  to  explain  why,  in  the  opinion  of  English 
workmen,  it   ought   not   to   be  made.    He  goes  back 
far  enough  for  practical  purposes,  though  not  exactly  to 
the  beginning.     It  was  the  victory  gained  by  the  con- 
tractors for  the  building  of  the  new  Law  Courts  which, 
according  to  Mr.  Potter,  is  now  encouraging  the  masters 
to  defend  themselves  again  by  the  help  of  foreign  labourers. 
His  history  of  that  well-known  event  is  worth  reading  as 
an  example  of  how  a  very  greedy  attempt  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  supposed  difficulties  of  employers  for  the 
purpose  of  extorting  a  rise  of  wages  can  be  covered  with  a 
decent  veil  of  patriotic  sentiment.    It  is  a  sad  pity,  "  as 
"  many  of  us  presume  to  think,"  says  Mr.  Potter,  that 
such  a  national  undertaking  should  not  have  been  executed 
by  native  hands  alone.    There  is  something  almost  touch- 
ing in  this  candid  statement  of  the  Trade  Union  view 
that  patriotism  is  a  beautiful  virtue,  which  bears  fruit 
in  increased  wages  for  workmen,   and   the  chastening 
influence  of  loss  for  the  employers.     For  Mr.  Potter 
does  not  explain  how  it  happened  that  the  workmen,  look- 
ing at  the  matter  from  this  lofty  point  of  view,  did 
not  help  to  promote  a   great  national  object  by  con- 
tinuing to  work   at   the  same  wages.     Of'  the  results 
of  that  strike  Mr.  Potter  speaks  with  what,  by  a  polite 
fiction,  is  called  a  tone  of  moderation.    Only  a  tender- 
ness for  one  of  the  parties  keeps  him  from  saying  that 
he  does  not  know  whether  Peachum  or  Lockit  was  most 
in  the  wrong,  or  suffered  most.     The  workmen  made  a 
mistake  certainly,  but  the  masters  did  not  find  their  line 
of  conduct  answer  either,  which  is  curious,  seeing  that 
they  are  about  to  repeat  it,  on  a  larger  scale  if  necessary. 
The  opposing  parties  ought  to  be  able  to  come  to  an  un- 
derstanding, according  to  Mr.  Potter,  since  they  see  now 
that  they  are  in  need  of  one  another.     What  all  this 
means  we  learn  when  we  come  to  the  proposed  association 
of  the  masters.    Hitherto  the  workmen  have  been  able  to 
carry  on  the  war  by  striking  in  some  yards  and  workino- 
in   others.      For   the   future   that  will  be  impossible. 
The  masters  have  resolved  that  the  first  strike  shall  be 
answered  by  a  general  lock-out,  and  then  there  will  be  a 
fight  of  endurance  in  which  the  longest  purse  will  win. 


The  remedy  which  the  Trade  Unions,  speaking  through 
Mr.  Potter,  propose  for  this  state  of  things  is  worth 
listening  to.  It  is  not.  indeed,  easy  to  discover  amid  a 
haze  of  vague  phrases,  but  it  would  seem  to  amount 
to  this,  that  the  workmen  should  in  all  cases  receive  at 
least  a  half  of  what  they  demand.  That  is  practi- 
cally what  is  meant  by  "  mutual  conciliation."  The  sug- 
gested alternative  of  "  arbitration  with  reciprocal  consent  " 
sounds  well,  and  has  occasionally  been  tried  with  success 
in  trade  disputes.  But  the  general  experience  has  been 
that  tho  workmen  reject  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators 
whenever  they  imagine  themselves  strong  enough  to 
insist  on  their  full  demands.  No  means  have  ever  been  or 
can  be  suggested  by  which  obedience  to  such  awards  can  be 
enforced.  It  is  useless  to  darken  counsel  by  vague 
declamation  of  a  patriotic  character,  as  Mr.  Potter  does. 
There  is  nothing  but  a  rather  clumsy  sneer  in  the  mock 
politeness  of  the  hope  that  the  employers  "  are  too  English 
"  after  all  to  remember  without  regret  the  importation 
"  from  foreign  countries  of  working  bands  to  the  exclusion 
"  of  native  masons."  Sentimental  references  to  the  virtues 
of  the  sons  of  the  men  who  "  had  a  hand  in  that  plain  pile 
"  which  enviously  conceals  Goldsmiths'  Hall  from  the 
"  passer-by"  are  beside  the  question,  which  is  wholly  one 
of  business.  Master  builders  can  only  get  their  work  done 
on  possible  conditions.  Unless  the  men  will  work  for  wages 
which  leave  the  capitalist  a  fair  margin  of  profit  these 
conditions  cannot  be  obtained.  The  only  way  in  which 
the  labourers  can  be  compelled  to  accept  the  price  of  the 
market  for  their  work  is  by  leaving  the  masters  the 
means  of  getting  hands  elsewhere,  even  from  abroad 
if  necessary.  The  exactions  of  workmen  in  other  trades 
are  kept  within  bounds  by  foreign  competition  in  the 
manufactured  article  ;  but  buildings  cannot  be  imported 
ready  made  like  fabrics  of  cotton  or  wool.  It  is  only 
the  workman  who  can  be  brought.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  evidence  that  our  native  workmen  have  at 
present  reasonable  cause  of  complaint.  Wages  may  have 
been  higher  for  short  periods  in  former  times,  but  the 
labourers  have  suffered  less  than  other  classes  by  the  pro- 
longed depression  of  business.  If  they  get  less,  they  can 
buy  much  cheaper.  Moreover,  whatever  their  wages  are, 
they  get  them  for  less  work  than  is  given  by  the  workmen 
of  any  other  people  in  Europe  for  far  less  money.  If  the 
position  of  manufacturing  industries  and  other  handicrafts 
is  not  at  this  moment  so  good  as  it  well  might  be,  the 
fault  rests  very  largely  with  the  men  who  will  not  work 
for  the  old  number  of  hours  a  week.  A  considerable 
number  of  well-meaning  persons  have  little  plans  for 
improving  the  condition  of  industry  by  giving  technical 
education.  The  rising  generation  are  to  be  made  good 
workmen  by  lessons  in  a  schoolroom.  Mr.  Potter  z-efers 
to  the  high  opinion  said  to  be  entertained  among  busi- 
ness men  of  the  pupils  turned  out  by  the  middle-class 
London  Corporation  schools  as  an  encouraging  example 
of  what  may  be  done  by  technical  education.  It  is 
not,  however,  skill  of  hand  which  is  most  needed 
in  a  counting-house,  but  those  humbler  kinds  of 
book  learning  which  can  be  taught  at  school.  It  may 
be  doubted,  also,  whether  a  merchant  would  entrust 
the  real  work  of  his  office  to  the  brightest  of  schoolboys. 
He  values  a  well-trained  lad  far  less  for  what  he  knows 
than  because  he  has  been  excellently  well  taught  to  learn. 
The  handicraftsman  may  have  the  same  advantage  ;  but 
he,  too,  can  only  learn  his  business  by  the  labour  of  the 
workshop.  And,  if  his  work  is  to  be  really  profitable  to 
the  country,  there  must  be  enough  of  it.  As  a  "  Flax 
"  Spinner  "  points  out  in  the  number  of  the  Times  which 
contains  Mr.  Potter's  letter,  it  is  useless  to  send  members 
of  Parliament  on  their  travels  to  the  Black  Forest  in 
search  of  little  technical  wrinkles  with  the  broad  fact  be- 
fore us  that  the  English  manufacturer  can  only  get  fifty- 
six  hours  of  work  a  week  from  his  men,  while  his  conti- 
nental rival  obtains  seventy-two.  If  Mr.  Potter  and  the 
Trade  Unions  turn  to  the  City  for  instruction,  they  may  as 
well  observe  that  the  rate  of  wages  and  hours  of  work  are 
not  regulated  there  by  strikes. 

There  are,  unfortunately,  too  many  signs  that  we  axe 
about  to  witness  another  struggle  between  masters  and 
workmen,  and  not  in  the  building  trade  alone.  It  is 
to  be  lamented  for  many  reasons.  The  receivers  of 
wages  have  an  undoubted  right  to  make  the  best 
terms  they  can  for  themselves.  Unfortunately,  they  are 
too  much  addicted  to  trying  to  extort  by  force  better 
terms  than  the  circumstances  of  the  case  will  allow.  The 
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masters  cannot  be  blamed  for  combining  to  resist  a 
threatening  combination.  The  collapse  of  the  strike  in 
the  American  iron  trade  shows  clearly  enough  what  the 
result  of  a  struggle  would  be.  But  it  would  be  a  great 
misfortune  that  any  such  thing  should  happen.  The  dis- 
turbance of  trade  would  be  bad,  and  the  suffering  the  work- 
men would  bring  upon  themselves  by  a  strike  would  be  still 
worse.  Even  if  they  did  gain  a  slight  increase  of  wages, 
it  would  not  compensate  them  for  the  waste  of  savings  and 
the  debts  contracted  during  the  time  they  were  idle.  But 
worst  of  all  would  be  the  social  and  political  consequences 
of  a  trial  of  strength.  There  is  a  very  real  danger  that  a 
struggle  between  rich  and  poor  may  replace  all  political 
divisions  by  a  species  of  social  war.  It  is  easy  to 
exaggerate  the  risk  of  such  a  thing,  but  it  is  possible,  and 
anything  which  could  bring  it  a  little  nearer  would  be  the 
greatest  conceivable  misfortune.  If  the  threatened  strike 
in  the  building  trade  is  carried  out,  and  the  dispute  takes 
the  course  predicted,  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  have  some 
such  effect.  Pew  things  could  be  worse  than  that  English 
workmen  should  be  compelled  to  listen  to  reason  by  the 
introduction  of  great  numbers  of  foreigners,  and  parti- 
cularly of  Chinese.  But  the  masters  cannot  be  refused 
the  right  to  defend  themselves  against  a  hostile  combina- 
tion. Their  only  chance  of  success  is  to  unite  and  show 
a  bold  front.  If  it  is  known  that  they  will  and  can  fight, 
the  workmen  will  be  less  ready  to  challenge  a  trial  of 
strength.  They  can  scarcely  have  so  completely  forgotten 
the  suffering  caused  by  the  last  strike.  The  nervous 
desire  to  conciliate  shown  in  Mr.  Potter's  letter  is  a 
hopeful  sign  that  they  do  remember  and  have  learnt  some 
prudence. 


THE  POLICY  OF  THE  "HARE. 

SIR  WILFRID  LAWSON  has  at  last  been  rewarded 
for  much  meditation  and  more  talking  on  the  great 
subject  of  peace  at  any  price.  He  has  succeeded  in  striking 
off  one  of  those  happy  formulas  which  are  worth  an  ocean 
of  argument.  In  the  course  of  the  last  of  the  successive 
appeals  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Radicals  which  he  has 
lately  had  occasion  to  deliver,  he  has  felt  called  upon  to 
deal  with  one  of  the  favourite  excuses  by  which  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  endeavour  to  secure  pardon  for  the 
offence  of  defending  British  interests.  The  particular 
excuse  is  that  they  really  would  not  have  fired  at  Arabi  if 
he  had  not  threatened  to  fire  at  them.  It  may  have 
seemed  certain  to  the  apologists  of  the  Ministry  that 
nobody  would  question  the  right  of  self-defence,  but  they 
reckoned  without  their  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson.  Engage- 
ments are  not  contracted  with  a  person  of  such  logical 
faculty  for  nothing.  When  he  and  his  friends  have  been 
won  over  on  the  hustings  by  denunciations  of  war  at  large, 
they  are  not  to  be  hoodwinked  later  on  by  appeals  to  the 
right  of  self-defence.  Sir  Wilfrid  disposes  of  the  poor 
plea  by  asserting  the  duty  of  running  away  in  this  re- 
markable sentence,  "  If  a  man  points  a  gun  at  me  I  get 
"  out  of  his  way."  The  whole  duty  of  non-intervening 
man  could  not  be  more  tersely  summed  up.  Things  as 
good  may  have  been  said  a  few  nights  before  at  Glasgow  ; 
but  there  the  race  of  persons  called  Jingoes,  whose  function 
in  life  is  to  break  up  public  meetings  by  stamping  and 
singing  "  Rule  Britannia,"  had  burst  in  upon  Sir  Wilfrid. 
It  was  at  Aspatria,  among  the  submissive  and  long-suffering 
men  of  Cumberland,  that  this  great  confession  of  faith  was 
uttered. 

It  is  somewhere  written  that  the  hares  grew  so  tired  of 
being  perpetually  terrified  that  they  resolved  to  free  them- 
selves by  a  general  rush  into  the  nearest  river.  We  will 
not  accuse  so  right-minded  a  person  as  Sir  Wilfrid  of 
recommending  a  measure  of  general  self-slaughter,  but 
in  the  long  run  that  is  what  the  course  of  policy  he  re- 
commends amounts  to.  In  a  world  where  there  are  so 
many  people  ready  to  point  a  gun  if  anything  is  to  be 
gained  by  it,  the  nation  which  follows  Sir  Wilfrid's  ad- 
vice will  not  be  long  in  reaching  the  river.  We  would 
not  for  a  moment  be  supposed  to  suggest  that  any  blame 
attaches  to  the  member  for  West  Cumberland  for  this 
candid  statement  of  his  creed.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  an 
excellent  thing  to  have  the  formula  of  the  prophet  of  the 
gods  of  Terror  and  Flight.  It  is  to  this  that  the  principles 
of  foreign  policy  which  commended  themselves  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  days  of  more  freedom  and  less  responsibility 
infallibly  lead.     Nothing  could  be  better  than  that  the 


theory  should  be  set  forth  by  a  speaker  who  is  less  master 
of  the  art  of  uttering  several  opinions  at  once  welded  to- 
gether in  a  "  circumgyration  of  words,"  and  who  does  not 
fear  the  dangers  of  a  reductio  ad  absurdum.  For  Sir 
Wilfrid  himself  no  right-minded  person  will  feel  anything 
but  profound  respect.  He  proposes  the  absurd  and  im- 
practicable in  such  good  faith,  he  pushes  to  their  logical 
conclusion  the  statements  of  his  leaders  while  in  opposi- 
tion with  such  entire  innocence,  that  he  is  entitled  to  all 
the  veneration  which  the  envoy  of  the  Emperor  of 
Morocco  had  for  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  With  what 
perfect  simplicity  of  heart  he  preached  cowardice  was  illus- 
trated by  his  use  of  a  phrase  which  was  once  wont  to 
suggest  thoughts  very  far  from  flight  to  Englishmen. 
"  All  the  ocean,"  Sir  Wilfrid  went  on — "  was  open  to  the 
"  fleets  of  England  " — to  run  away  in.  A  less  child-hearted 
speaker  would  have  had  an  awkward  remembrance  of 
how  that  freedom  of  the  ocean  was  won.  But  of  that 
Sir  Wilfrid  did  not  reck,  whereby  he  is  only  the  better 
advocate  of  a  Radical  foreign  policy.  The  peculiar  and 
distinguishing  feature  of  that  party  is  that  they  preach  with 
a  due  air  of  moral  superiority  doctrines  which  they  would 
barely  be  allowed  to  whimper  in  the  dark  if  things  had  not 
been  arranged  for  them  by  others  who  acted  on  very 
different  principles.  It  is  that  which  makes  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson  so  truly  their  representative.  In  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  all  the  advantages  to  be  got  by  belonging  to 
perhaps  the  most  combative  and  ambitious  of  nations  he 
preaches  cowardice  and  effacement.  It  is  proverbially 
ridiculous  to  break  a  butterfly  on  the  wheel,  even  an 
absurd  little  dingy  butterfly.  To  begin  a  solemn  exami- 
nation of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson's  political  unreason  would 
be  like  summoning  an  Oecumenical  Council  to  decide  on 
the  orthodoxy  or  heterodoxy  of  Joanna  Sodthcott.  It  is 
quite  enough  to  state  it  in  all  its  beauty.  Here  is  a  man 
beloved  of  the  Radical,  the  mover  of  many  grandmotherly 
measures  for  making  all  mankind  virtuous  by  the  help 
of  the  police,  and  lately  the  humble  worshipper  of  Mr. 
Gladstone.  What  he  has  learnt  as  to  the  conduct  of 
life  in  that  school  and  from  that  teacher  is  the  duty  of 
running  from  threats.  The  alternative  may  be  to  leave 
wife,  child,  and  property  at  the  mercy  of  a  scoundrel,  but  the 
virtuous  man  must  run.  That  was  the  ideal  of  conduct 
which  Sir  Wilfrid  held  up  to  his  hearers  in  Cumberland, 
and,  wonderful  to  relate,  they  cheered  him. 

It  is  perhaps  scarcely  worth  while  to  inquire  what  the 
cheers  really  mean.  There  would  be  nothing  in  them 
that  was  not  a  mere  matter  of  course,  if  Sir  Wilfrid 
had  drawn  them,  say,  at  a  Christian  Young  Men's 
meeting  in  some  remote  little  town.  But  they  have  the 
merit  of  novelty  as  coming  from  Cumberland.  It  has 
not  been  the  rule  hitherto  with  the  inhabitants  of 
either  hill  or  plain  of  that  country  to  answer  menace  by 
the  gentle  method  now  recommended  to  them.  Have 
they  been  won  over  by  the  encouraging  results  of  truckling 
to  Irish  crime  ?  Does  the  far-sighted  policy  of  allowing 
an  Egyptian  adventurer  to  proceed  in  a  course  of  menace 
and  insult  till  a  great  army,  as  English  armies  are 
counted,  has  to  be  sent  to  do  what  might  have  been  done 
without  firing  a  shot  a  few  months  ago,  commend  itself  to 
them  ?  Will  Lancashire  be  converted  by  its  neighbour, 
and  persuade  all  England  next  day,  as  we  know  it  always 
does  ?  Probably  not.  It  will  be  a  sad  reflection  for  Sir 
Wilfrid  when  cold  sanity  comes,  as  it  came  even  to  Don 
Quixote,  that  it  was  not  his  sentiments  which  were 
cheered,  but  his  vigorous  personalities.  Cumberland  loves 
Sir  Wilfrid  because  he  is  one  of  the  best  fighting  men 
and  hardest  hitters  now  in  politics.  That  he  has  taken  up 
with  the  peculiar  chivalry  of  the  Peace  Society  is  a 
mere  accident.  What  he  supposes  himself  to  mean,  or 
what  his  egregious  theory  would  come  to  if  it  were 
carried  out,  nobody  much  cares.  A  self-denying  ordi- 
nance not  to  strike  when  struck  is  probably  the  last 
folly  likely  to  be  indulged  in  north  of  the  Trent.  The 
little  handful  of  busy  agitators  who  preach  the  virtues 
of  the  lamb,  with  the  bray  of  another  animal,  afford 
a  curious  spectacle  at  all  times.  They  are  doubly  funny 
at  the  present  moment.  A  larger  party  has  made  use  of 
them  and  then  thrown  them  over,  and  they  are  showing 
their  teeth  with  all  the  anger  of  the  most  magnanimous 
mouse.  We  may  have  our  own  opinion  of  the  morals  of 
the  lion  who  obtained  the  help  of  his  humble  little  friend 
under  false  pretences,  but  that  need  not  alter  our  estimate 
of  the  sense  shown  by  the  useful  gnawer  of  ropes.  Hnre- 
generate  men  of  the  world  have  been  known  in  former 
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times  to  lay  it  down  as  an  unanswerable  doctrine  that 
people  who  would  not  fight  duels  should  not  use  strong 
lano-uace.  The  rule  holds  good  in  these  days  of  no  duels. 
People  who  preach  peace  would  do  well  not  to  be  abusive, 
even  when  they  have  been  hoodwinked.  That,  however, 
is  a  mere  question  of  manners.  The  fadmongers  of  Radi- 
calism probably  know  their  own  interests.  If  Sir  Wilfrid 
and  his  small  following  of  true  believers  acted  up  to  their 
principles,  they  know  what  would  become  of  their  seats  ; 
and  the  knowledge  might  make  them  tender  for  the  more 
distinguished  persons  who  are  in  the  same  predicament. 
They  should  also  pause  and  remember  what  excellent  fun 
it  all  is  for  the  unbelieving  outsider. 


SOME  DANGERS  OF  EDUCATION*. 

THERE  is  no  strong  impulse,  no  design  carried  out,  or  at- 
tempted to  be  carried  out,  with  force  and  persistency,  that 
has  not  its  own  peculiar  dangers,  which,  if  they  are  not  guarded 
against,  will  sooner  or  later  become  practical  mischiefs.  Now 
the  present  age  may  above  all  things  be  characterized  as  an 
educational  age ;  and  we  certainly  mu3t  be  prepared  to  find  that 
education,  like  other  matters  of  great  excellence  and  value  when 
truly  apprehended,  has  dangers  close  akin  to  its  excellences,  and 
into  which  people  may  be  betrayed  by  only  a  slight  mistake  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  design  in  which  they  are  engaged.  We  propose 
in  the  present  article  to  point  out  two  of  these  dangers. 

The  first  relates  to  that  important  difference  which  ought  always 
to  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  educate — the  difference  between 
mechanical  and  vital  education.  By  mechanical  education  we  do 
not  mean  technical  education,  which  is  a  wholly  different  thing — 
namely,  the  training  in  some  special  art  or  science.  By  mechanical 
education  we  mean  the  imbuing  the  mind  with  those  elements 
which  can  be  taught  by  pure  rule  ;  in  which  no  demand  is  made 
on  the  child  or  youth  beyond  attention  and  industry  ;  into  which 
the  element  of  choice  on  his  part  does  not  enter.  Such  elements 
there  are  in  every  subject.  The  teaching  of  the  alphabet,  of  the 
pronunciation  of  written  words  or  syllables,  of  spelling,  of 
writing,  of  the  multiplication  table,  of  rules  for  the  addition  or 
subtraction  of  fractions,  of  many  other  arithmetical  processes — all 
this  is  purely  mechanical.  True,  it  has  to  be  considered  whether 
'  the  child's  mind,  in  attempting  to  grasp  these  matters,  has  force 
enough  to  make  the  effort,  whether  it  is  a  strong  enough  machine 
for  the  purpose ;  but  it  is  as  a  machine  that  it  is  being  dealt  with. 
To  come  to  higher  subjects,  the  inculcation  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  grammar  and  vocabulary,  of  the  propositions  of  Euclid,  of 
historical  dates  and  facts,  nay,  of  the  differential  calculus  and  of 
some  elements  in  the  most  difficult  branches  of  learning,  is  still 
mechanical  and  nothing  more.  It  may  be  a  question  whether 
any  given  boy  or  girl  can  learn  these  subjects,  just  as  it  may  be  a 
question  whether  any  given  bar  of  iron  can  stand  a  certain  strain ; 
but,  supposing  that  they  are  to  be  learnt,  the  way  to  learn  is 
indicated  by  one  word  only — attention. 

But  in  all  sound  education  these  mechanical  rules  are  never 
treated  as  an  end  in  themselves,  nor  again  as  a  mere  stepping- 
stone  to  other  mechanical  rules  of  a  more  difficult  kind.  They  are, 
each  and  all  of  them,  keys  to  unlock  the  several  successive 
chambers  of  the  world  in  which  we  live ;  and  whether  the 
treasures  stored  up  in  those  chambers  are  of  a  material  or  spiritual 
kind,  whether  they  are  the  orbits  of  the  stars,  the  history  of  the 
earth's  crust,  or  the  courage  and  patience  and  tenderness  which  are 
the  qualities  that  excite  our  sympathy  in  men,  the  unfolding  of 
these  several  treasures  is  not  in  any  way  a  mechanical,  it  is  a 
vital  process.  And  here  a  totally  new  element  comes  in  on  the 
part  of  the  student.  It  is  no  longer  with  him  a  matter  of  atten- 
tion only ;  he  will  begin  to  exercise  choice.  It  is  found  by 
experience  that  boys  and  girls  are  not  incapable  of  taking  in- 
terest in  the  world  in  which  they  live ;  but  no  prescribed  plan 
for  creating  such  an  interest  in  them  is  possible.  Thousands  of 
interesting  topics  may  be  unfolded  before  the  eyes  of  a  boy,  and  he 
will  have  none  of  them ;  at  last  something  occurs  which  touches 
him;  curiosity  or  sympathy  is  awakened  ;  and  from  that  moment 
he  takes  an  initiative,  his  vital  education  is  really  on  the  move. 
And  from  that  moment  the  mechanical  inculcation  of  rules  ought 
to  be  somewhat  relaxed ;  not  that  it  may  not  still  be  necessary 
sometimes,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  interfere  with  the 
more  important  element — the  spontaneous  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
the  spontaneous  feeling  of  sympathy  with  men. 

Now  here  is  the  delicate,  the  critical  point  in  all  education,  the 
point  at  which  the  teacher  or  the  educational  authority  has  such 
serious  difficulties  to  contend  with  in  making  a  practical  decision. 
Parents  who  have  the  requisite  knowledge  themselves  may,  with 
comparative  ease,  feel  and  direct  the  capabilities  of  their  children ; 
but  a  schoolmaster  has  to  deal  with  children  in  the  mass,  and  must 
be  rough  in  his  estimate  of  the  degree  in  which  pressure  ought  to  be 
exercised.  There  is  a  proper  medium  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
mechanical  part  of  education  ;  if  it  is  enforced  too  little,  there  is 
the  mischief  attendant  on  idleness  on  the  children's  part,  besides 
the  loss  of  the  use  of  a  valuable  instrument ;  if  it  is  enforced  too 
much,  vital  energies  will  be  quenched,  and  the  whole  result  will  be 
dry  and  formal. 

At  the  present  day,  especially  in  the  primary  schools,  some  care 


is,  it  seems  to  us,  needed  to  avoid  the  latter  result.  There  is, 
we  think — not  too  much  interest  in  education,  certainly ;  but — 
too  much  tendency  to  exercise  pressure  all  round.  Among  the 
few  educational  bodies  in  this  country  of  which  this  is  not  true, 
the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  pre-eminent.  Ovor- 
:  pressure  is  there  confined  to  a  few  ambitious  students ;  and  this 
.  is  voluntary ;  the  great  majority  both  of  honourmen  and  pass- 
men enjoy  a  liberty  of  study,  both  as  to  amount  and  character, 
which  might  almost  be  described  as  absolute.  And  while  we  are  far 
from  saying  that  there  are  not  considerable  faults  in  our  two  chief 
Universities,  that  they  might  not  be  rendered  more  eflicieut  in 
promoting  the  national  wellbeing  than  they  are  now,  this  seems  to 
j  us,  on  the  whole,  a  good  characteristic.  But  the  greater  number 
of  upper-clas3  schools  do  not  so  entirely  escape  the  danger  of 
being  over-mechanical.  Earnestness,  if  once  it  loses  the  native 
freshness  in  which  all  true  earnestness  originates,  becomes  a 
hard  taskwork  ;  and  that  great  type  of  earnest  schoolmasters, 
i  Dr.  Arnold,  has  had  some  followers  in  whom  the  taskwork 
has  been  far  more  visible  than  the  freshness  of  view .  and 
I  the  inward  moulding  of  character.  We  are  speaking  here 
!  of  schoolmasters  and  schools  of  real  excellence.  Again,  the 
phenomenon  is  not  at  all  unknown  of  teachers  who  are  them- 
selves fresh  and  original  in  character,  and  yet,  from  some  weak- 
ness or  disadvantage,  are  unable  to  elicit  the  like  qualities  in 
their  pupils ;  against  their  will,  they  are  compelled  to  be 
mechanical.  In  such  cases  we  see  the  vital  power  subdued  (as  far 
as  the  practical  work  of  such  teachers  is  concerned)  by  the 
mechanical ;  and,  in  short,  a  well-devised  mechanism,  such  as  that 
which  now  exists  in  our  upper-class  schools,  is  but  too  apt  to 
assume  an  all-pervading  influence  to  which  it  is  not  entitled,  and 
the  more  so  in  proportion  to  its  efficiency  as  a  mechanism.  Again, 
all  formal  competition  tends  to  produce  mechanical  rather  than 
vital  excellence ;  and  while  in  the  Universities  of  late  years  (para- 
doxically, it  may  seem,  and  yet  truly)  the  multiplication  of 
examinations  has  tended  to  diminish  the  vehemence  of  compe- 
tition, by  rendering  the  first  place  in  each  list  no  longer  so 
brilliant  a  prize  as  before,  there  has  been  no  such  diminution  of 
the  force  of  competition  in  the  case  of  schools.  Schoolmasters 
are  more  subservient  to  obvious  formal  success  than  they  ought  to 
be.  The  higher  schoolmasters  are  subservient  to  the  University 
and  Civil  Service  examinations ;  preparatory  schoolmasters  are 
subservient  to  the  scholarships  attainable  in  the  higher  schools. 
All  this  is  a  symptom,  not  of  any  serious  and  deep-rooted  evil, 
but  of  a  fault  that  needs  attention,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  pre- 
paratory schools,  serious  attention.  In  spite  of  this  fault,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  our  upper-class  schools  are  a  soil  in  which 
vital  seeds  do  perpetually  strike  root  and  grow  into  vigor&us 
plants. 

In  the  primary  schools,  it  cannot  be  said  that  we  have  at  present 
any  such  assurance.  (The  gap  between  the  upper-class  and  the 
primary  schools  is  one  that  doubtless  still  exists,  and  in  so  far  as 
it  exists  is  very  unfortunate  ;  but  it  is,  we  hope,  gradually  closing 
through  various  agencies  on  the  part  of  the  Government  and  the 
Universities.)  What  writer  on  the  subject  has  ever  ventured  to 
say,  with  the  certainty  of  knowledge,  that  any  considerable  pro- 
portion of  those  vast  numbers  who  are  being  educated  in  our 
parish  and  Board  schools  are  really  animated  by  the  spirit  of  the 
subjects  which  they  are  taught  ?  There  is  abundant  evidence  of 
the  fact  that  the  rising  generation  are  far  more  capable  than  their 
fathers  of  attaching  their  signature  to  a  document.  There  is  no 
equivalent  evidence  that  the  subjects  which  tb<Sy  learn  reach  them 
in  the  way  of  vital  improvement.  Nevertheless  we  must  not  bo 
understood  as  expressing  an  adverse  opinion  in  regard  to  tha£ 
great  system  of  national  education  which  began  some  forty  o{ 
fifty  years  ago,  and  which  has  been  so  largely  extended  ane 
systematized  since  1870.  It  is  a  danger,  not  actual  serious  evils_ 
that  we  are  indicating.  On  the  whole,  we  think  the  evidencj 
is  to  the  effect  that  even  where  the  schools  themselves  faif 
to  supply  anything  beyond  mechanical  teaching,  the  good  in- 
fluences in  the  nation  at  large  are  of  sufficient  force  to  turn  tha* 
mechanical  teaching  to  good  ends.  But  the  existing  system  has^ 
in  our  opinion,  some  errors  in  its  practical  working  which  may 
here  be  mentioned.  Persons  acquainted  with  the  standards  through 
which  the  children  in  elementary  schools  pass  (generally  at  the 
rate  of  a  standard  a  year),  as  prescribed  by  the  Education  De- 
partment, will  be  aware  that  in  the  first,  second,  and  third 
standards  the  labour  which  is  required  of  the  child  is  little  more 
than  mechanical ;  that  the  fourth  standard  makes  a  considerable 
incursion  into  the  region  of  real  teaching ;  while  the  fifth  and 
sixth  standards  are  of  a  different  order  altogether,  and,  if  really 
understood,  constitute  an  education  which  may  fairly  be  called 
liberal.  The  expansion  of  mere  writing  into  themes,  and  tho 
great  development  which  arithmetic  takes  in  its  higher  parts, 
put  the  fifth  and  sixth  standards  on  a  totally  different  level 
from  those  which  come  before.  Yet  the  system  of  examination 
by  the  Education  Department  is  exactly  as  rigid  for  the  fifth 
and  sixth  standards  as  for  any  of  those  that  have  gone  be- 
fore. We  cannot  be  persuaded  that  this  is  right.  The  far 
larger  area  of  subject-matter  ought,  it  seems  to  us,  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  greater  freedom  in  the  methods  of  examination. 
What  exact  alteration  should  take  place  in  this  respect  it  would, 
indeed,  be  premature  to  suggest.  Specific  changes  can  only  bo 
planned  after  a  consideration  of  circumstances  which  are  far 
beyond  our  limits  here.  Meanwhile  we  gladly  admit  that  the 
Education  Department  is  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  vital 
as  well  as  mechanical  teaching  is  requisite  in  schools ;  one  of  the 
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strongest  proofs  of  this  is  the  encouragement 'which  has  been  given 
to  descriptive  text-books  of  geography  which  in  their  pictorial 
fulness  are  a  striking  contrast  to  the  meagre  catalogues  of  towns, 
rivers,  and  products,  which  form  the  sum  total  of  the  older  works 
on  the  subject.  And  though  the  outlines  of  grammar  as  suggested 
by  the  Code  are  still  wholly  bare,  yet  the  instructions  recently 
issued  by  the  Department  do  at  last  connect  this  subject  with 
the  practical  work  of  composition.  Lastly,  before  leaving  this 
topic,  we  may  say  that  the  requirement  of  the  fifth,  and  still  more 
of  the  sixth,  standard  as  a  test  which  every  child  must  pass  before 
being  free  from  the  necessity  of  attending  school,  does  of  itself 
tend  to  a  rather  mechanical  mode  of  teaching  in  those  standards. 
School  Boards  might  be  less  ambitious  iu  their  requirements, 
without  being  less  assiduous  in  their  zeal  for  education. 

We  have  left  ourselves  little  space  to  speak  of  the  second  danger 
of  education  to  which  we  referred  at  the  outset;  we  will  there- 
fore only  briefly  mention  it.  It  cannot,  we  think,  be  doubted  that 
the  cultivation  of  the  intellect  does,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  often  dull 
the  powers  of  observation.  It  perhaps  ought  not  to  do  so  ;  but 
the  way  of  avoiding  this  result,  which  is  certainly  a  regrettable  one, 
is  not  to  be  hit  upon  without  difficulty.  A  genuine  interest  in  the 
advancement  of  all  the  powers  of  man  is  the  only  prescription  that 
can  be  given  to  any  one  who  seeks  to  benefit  his  race  in  some  new 
acquisition,  without  sacrificing  that  which  has  been  already 
attained. 


A  NEW  AGE  OF  FAITH. 

IT  is  generally  acknowledged  that  faith,  like  confession,  is  good 
for  the  soul,  though  when  pushed  to  credulity  it  is  not  a  proof 
of  a  very  healthy  state  of  the  intellect ;  and  perhaps  we  ought  to 
congratulate  ourselves  on  any  evidence  of  its  existence  in  any 
shape  in  the  present  material  age.  The  proofs  in  the  political 
department  at  least  are  numerous.  But  for  the  present  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  confine  the  examination  to  the  subject  of  the  Egyptian 
expedition.  Every  Englishman, except  a  few  amiable  or  unamiable 
fanatics,  wishes  well  to  that  expedition  ;  and  some  Englishmen,  at 
any  rate,  wish  well  to  the  banners  of  their  country  wherever  they 
float.  But  a  very  considerable  number  of  Englishmen  know  in 
their  secret  hearts  that  they  are  utterly  disqualified  by  certain 
recent  proceedings  of  their  own  from  wishing  well  to  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley's  undertaking.  The  knowledge  acts  differently  upon 
different  temperaments.  To  do  justice  to  some  Radicals  whom 
one»  meets,  they  take  the  situation  with  that  humour  which  is 
still  to  some  extent  characteristic  of  Englishmen.  They  say  to 
you,  with  something  of  a  chuckle  and  something  of  a  blush, 
"  Shouldn't  we  have  made  a  row  if  Dizzy  had  done  this  ?  "  and 
they  pass  on,  having  in  this  way  disarmed  criticism.  Less  wise 
but  more  moral  Gladstonians,  with  perhaps  some  Gladstonians 
who  have  some  wisdom  and  no  morality  at  all,  exhaust  their 
lungs  and  cumber  the  wrong  side  of  the  recording  angel's  books  by 
swearing  themselves  black  in  the  face  that  there  is  no  similarity 
between  the  cases.  A  very  small  remnant  accepts  the  facts  as 
facts,  sticks  to  its  colours,  and  gently  or  fiercely  reproaches  the  lost 
leader.  But  there  is  also  a  party,  perhaps  the  most  considerable 
of  all, 'which  seems  bent  on  justifying  the  claim  of  the  Radicals  to 
the  monopoly  of  stupidity  with  which  they  used  to  reproach  their 
opponents.  These  amiable  folk  frankly  admit  that  they  cannot 
make  it  all  out,  but  declare  that  Mr.  Gladstone  must  be  right.  If 
anybody  thinks  that  this  is  a  hostile  version,  he  may  be  referred 
to  a  very  interesting,  though  rather  acrimonious,  correspondence 
which  has  been  going  on  ever  since  the  bombardment  of  Alex- 
andria in  the  Echo.  The  Echo,  to  its  credit  be  it  spoken,  is  the 
only  London  Radical  paper,  so  far  as  we  know,  which  has  stood 
to  its  colours  in  this  matter.  But  some  of  its  readers  are  grieved 
at  its  consistency,  and  have  taken  up  the  pen  to  argue.  The  argu- 
ment comes  to  this,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  very  words  of 
the  arguers.  "  When  Lord  Beaconsfield  told  us  that  the  Afghan 
and  Zulu  wars  were  unavoidable  and  just" — which,  by  the  way, 
as  far  as  the  Zulu  war  was  concerned,  Lord  Beaconsfield  never 
did — "  and  that  war  with  Russia  might  be  so,  we  couldn't  believe 
him.  When  Mr.  Gladstone  tells  us  the  same  of  the  Egyptian  war 
we  can't  help  believing  him."  Differently  put  by  another  cor- 
respondent, who  claims  the  proud  position  of  a  Nonconformist 
spokesman,  the  argument  runs  thus  :— "  The  great  majority  of  the 
Dissenters  have  placed  such  implicit  confidence  in  Mr.  Gladstone 
that  they  cannot  believe  he  would  enter  on  a  wanton  and 
wicked  war."  This  is  of  course  the  only  attitude  possible  for 
an  honest  Radical  to  take,  unless  he  follows  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson, 
and  it  hardly  requires  much  ccmmeut.  For  though  an  or- 
dinary man  may  not  be  skilled  in  the  details  of  war  and 
diplomacy,  in  none  of  the  four  cases  just  mentioned  could  he 
have  had  the  least  difficulty  in  making  up  an  independent  opinion 
as  to  the  general  justice,  policy,  or  necessity  of  war.  Any  man 
who  has  brains  enough  to  vote  for  one  candidate  rathjr  than 
another,  has  brains  enough  to  decide  whether  the  Russian 
aggression  on  Turkey,  the  Russian  advance  on  India,  the  threaten- 
ing character  of  Zulu  armaments,  the  insubordination  of  Arabi, 
seem  to  him  to  be  casus  belli.  Very  different,  though  intelligent, 
opinions  are  of  course  possible  on  all  these  points,  but  in  all  of 
them  the  forming  of  an  intelligent  opinion  is  possible.  But  the 
Echo's  correspondent  openly  and  totidem  verbis,  and  a  vast 
number  of  other  persons,  silently  and  indirectly  abdicate  their 
faculty  of  judgment  altogether  and  make  the  matter  one  of 


implicit  faith.  We  did  not  believe  in  Lord  Beaconsfield ;  we  do 
believe  in  Mr.  Gladstone;  causa  finit.a  est.  And  this  is  the  end  of 
the  party  which  for  centuries  held  the  right  and  duty  of  private 
judgment  to  be  the  distinguishing  possession  of  a  free  man. 

This  childlike  faith,  of  course,  does  not  fall  to  the  lot  even  of 
every  good  Radical.  But  the  way  in  which  the  whole  party  is 
more  or  less  tinged  with  it  may  be  illustrated  from  a  very  different 
divisiou  of  the  sect.  The  more  knowing  organs  of  Radicalism, 
perhaps  glad  of  anything  which  leads  away  from  the  awkward 
general  question,  have  for  some  time  past  been  angrily  scolding  all 
critics  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley's  proceedings  in  Egypt.  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  has  never  taken  any  active  part  in  politics,  and  he  has 
received  favours  and  commands  indifferently  from  both  parties,  so 
that  there  is  no  ostensible  party  reason  for  this  sudden  sensitive- 
ness as  far  as  he  is  concerned.  Nor  do  the  grumblers  at  grumbling 
condescend  to  point  out  any  flaws  in  the  arguments  of  those  whom 
they  condemn.  If,  for  instance,  some  Radical  paper  would  show 
us  that  it  is  per  se  wicked  to  suggest  that  sweet  flour  is  better 
than  sour  as  food  for  an  English  army  ;  that  a  medicine  chest 
can  without  much  difficulty  be  carried  twenty  miles,  even  if  trains 
are  not  running  ;  and  that,  after  spending  three  weeks  in  making 
the  trains  run,  it  seems  a  pity  to  lose  ten  per  cent,  of  a  brigade  from 
sunstroke  by  marching  them  on  foot  in  the  hottest  time  of  the 
day — those  who  were  thus  convicted  of  wickedness  might  bow 
their  heads.  But  no  attempt  is  made  to  do  this.  On  the  contrary, 
the  reason  of  the  rebukes  administered  to  such  criticism  is  shown 
with  a  naivete'  which  indeed  frequently  distinguishes  the  faithful. 
Exposure  of  the  shortcomings  of  a  general  appointed  by  Mr. 
Gladstone,  or  of  the  mistakes  made  by  subordinates  in  an  expe- 
dition sanctioned  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  is,  it  seems,  touching  the 
Ark.  It  is  an  underhand  attempt  to  damage  the  best  and  greatest 
of  statesmen.  Now  it  must  be  evident  to  any  one  but  these 
monomaniacs  of  Gladstonianism  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  in  the 
least  concerned  in  the  matter.  We  are  not  aware  that  any 
reasonable  person  expects  that  Mr.  Gladstone  should  go  down  to 
Woolwich  and  test  the  flour-sacks,  or  that,  having  chosen  a 
general  whom  Tory  no  less  than  Radical  Ministers  have  delighted 
to  honour,  he  should  attempt  to  make  the  Cabinet  play  the  Aulic 
Council  to  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley.  It  is  doubtless  difficult  for  men 
who  for  years  past  have  been  reckless  of  injury  to  their  country  for 
the  sake  of  their  party  to  believe  that  other  people  can  put  party 
aside  altogether  when  the  interests  of  the  country  are  at  stake. 
But  common  sense  at  least  might  show  them  that  party  does  n  4 
here  come  in.  If  any  fault  has  been  found  with  the  conduct  of 
the  Egyptian  expedition,  it  is  that  its  success  has  not  been  at- 
tained quite  so  easily,  cheaply,  and  creditably  as  it  might  have 
been — that  is,  from  our  Radical  friend's  own  point  of  view — that 
the  laurel  wreath  to  be  placed  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  head  will  not 
be  quite  so  fresh  and  unfrosted  as  it  might  have  been.  But  faith 
is  not  equal  to  considerations  of  this  subtlety.  Themselves  seeing 
all  things  in  Gladstone,  Radicals  must  needs  give  others  the  credit 
of  doing  the  same.  A  criticism  on  strategy  or  administration  in 
Egypt  is  a  criticism  on  the  sacred  head  of  the  Prime  Minister ; 
and  when  that  ma  jest  as  is  once  laesa,  how  should  a  faithful  Radical 
but  cry  shame?  "  Wo  couldn't  believe  in  Lord  Beaconsfield,"  to 
repeat  the  plaintive  cry  of  the  Echo's  correspondent.  "  We  can't 
help  believing  in  Mr.  Gladstone.  '  Believing  in  Mr.  Glalstone, 
they  take  every  free  comment,  much  more  every  unfavourable  criti- 
cism on  any  proceeding  with  which  he  is  connected,  as  blasphemy. 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  is  not  renowned  as  a  wit,  but  hardly  a 
wittier  thing  has  been  said  in  English  politics  for  some  years 
past  than  his  summing  up  of  all  Radical  arguments  on  all  sub- 
jects whatever  as  being  equivalent  to  the  ejaculation,  "  Great  is 
Diana  of  the  Ephesians!"  Does  anybody  hint  that  the  un- 
paralleled Joyce  massacre  is  not  exactly  a  proof  of  that  improve- 
ment in  Ireland  whicli  Mr.  Trevelyan  had  boasted  of  before  the 
deed  ?  "  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians  !  "  Does  any  one  hint 
that  it  was  not  Sir  Garnet's  fault  that  a  disaster  did  not  happen 
to  General  Graham  at  Kassassin  ?  "  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephe- 
sians !  "  The  truth  of  the  statement  may  be  undeniable,  for  there 
are  many  kinds  of  greatness  ;  but  its  exact  relevance,  save  from 
the  point  of  view  of  childlike  faith,  is  not  obvious. 

There  are  many  interesting  topics  connected  with  this  resurrec- 
tion of  faith  which  could  be  handled  profitably  if  we  had  space. 
But  that  would  require  a  new  treatise  de  Jide.  The  organization 
of  the  Gladstonian  Church,  with  its  ecclesia  in  the  Caucus  and  its 
catholic  epistles  in  the  hektographic  despatches  of  Mr.  Schnad- 
horst,  is  a  curious  subject.  The  knowledge  of  the  devotees 
as  to  mundane  affairs,  as  exhibited  by  Mr.  Leathatn's  agreeable 
notion  that  "  the  universal  belief  of  Europe  is  accorded  "  to 
his  idol,  would  be  a  good  text.  The  real  power  of  the  creed, 
even  over  heretics,  has  also  been  delightfully  exemplified  by 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson.  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  though  he  has  for 
the  moment  ceased  to  be  what  his  friends  would  call  a  church- 
member,  thinks  fondly  of  the  pleasant  times  when  he  yet  walked 
with  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  retains  much  of  his  faith.  The  chief 
mark  and  sign  of  that  faith  in  all  its  holders  appears  to  be  a 
singular  inaccuracy  in  the  citation  of  facts.  In  rueful  reminiscence 
of  happier  days  Sir  Wilfrid  told  the  Aspatrians  that  Lord  Beacons- 
field went  into  Afghanistan  like  the  Scotchman  who  went  into  a 
gentleman's  garden,  and  the  gentleman  said,  "  Where  are  you 
going?"  and  Sandy  said,  "  Back  again."  Unluckily,  though  it 
was  Lord  Beaconsfield  who  went  in,  it  was  Mr.  Gladstone  who 
went  baek  again,  which  rather  spoils  the  story.  It  shows,  how- 
ever, how  deeply  the  creed  fixes  itself  when  it  has  once  got  a  hold. 
Again,  there  is  the  very  interesting  question  of  what  is  to  be  the 
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future  of  this  revival  of  faith.  Nous  mourrons  tous;  though  we 
should  not  be  surprised  if  some  fervent  Gladstonian  were 
to  complete  the  quotation  with  a  bow  to  the  Prime  Minister  and 
the  prctque  tous  of  the  original.  However,  the  immortality 
of  anv  given  person  is  not  to  be  rashly  postulated.  Suppose  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  were  removed,  even  in  the  most  honourable  way, 
from  this  lower  sphere,  what  is  to  become  of  the  believers  if  they 
continue  in  their  present  simplicity  of  belief?  Who  is  to  be  Caliph 
to  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  where  is  the  Koran  ?  Who  is  the  Noldeke 
who  will  get  Church  and  State  and  Gleanings  into  a  decent  har- 
mony ?  But  these  are,  perhaps,  unnecessary  searchings  of  hearty 
The  main  point  is,  as  has  been  said,  the  resurrection  of  faith — of 
faith  as  implicit,  as  thoroughly  of  the  credo-quia-absurdum  kind  as 
any  one  can  desire.  "  They  sin  who  tell  us  faith  can  die,"  and  it 
Is  not  only  a  slander  on  the  noble  instincts  of  man,  but  a  proof  of 
remarkably  incomplete  observation,  to  contrast  the  present  with 
the  past  by  calling  the  past  the  age  of  faith.  It  is  true  that  the 
object  of  pious  trust  appears  to  have  changed  rather  oddly  in  the 
.course  of  time.  Our  fathers  believed  in  God ;  we  believe  in  Mr.  j 
Gladstone.  "  Mais  il  y  a  des  degros  dans  tout,"  as  the  Rouen  j 
magistrate  neatly  replied  to  Alexandre  Dumas  when  he  made  a  too 
florid  allusion  to  the  city  of  Corneille. 


COUNTRY  QUARTERS. 

WHETHER  the  change  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  growth  of 
common  sense  or  to  the  ever-increasing  horrors  and  expenses 
of  fashionable  watering-places,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
country,  as  distinguished  from  the  seaside,  has  of  late  years  steadily 
gained  favour  with  holiday-makers.  Even  parents  with  youug 
children  are  now  and  then  brought  to  believe  that  a  month  spent 
•on  a  breezy  hillside  amid  country  scenes  and  scents,  and  with  the 
■certainty  of  obtaining  healthy  food  and  pure  milk,  may  be  a  more 
wholesome  change  than  the  orthodox  visit  to  an  overcrowded 
town  where  sea  air  is  very  possibly  blended  with  sewer  gas,  while 
the  swarms  of  children  cause  constant  anxiety  on  the  subject  of 
measles.  This  growing  appreciation  of  the  charms  of  country  life 
has,  however,  its  drawbacks,  which  often  seriously  affect  a  lover  of 
quiet.  He  has  perhaps  been  in  the  habit  of  going  year  after  year  to 
some  retired  village  within  easy  reach  of  town,  where  a  little  wayside 
inn  gives  all  needful  accommodation,  where  lodging-houses  are 
unknown,  and  where  the  yells  of  'Any  have  not  penetrated.  Quite 
suddenly  society  at  large  becomes  aware  of  the  existence  of  the 
village.  Bicyclists,  who  have  before  ridden  quickly  through,  make 
it  a  resting-place  ;  the  innkeeper  cuts  up  his  trim  little  garden  to 
make  way  for  a  hideous  cofi'ee-rooni ;  and  soon  the  speculative 
builder  completes  the  destruction.  No  part  of  England  has  suffered 
so  much  in  this  way  a3  the  country  near  the  banks  of  the 
Thames.  Those  quaint  villages  which  have  been  the  delight 
of  artists  and  other  lovers  of  rural  life  are  fast  disappearing.  Inns 
have  grown  into  hotels  ;  villages  into  towns.  Even  the  smallest 
-cottages,  if  only  they  have  gardens  stretching  down  to  the  river, 
command  enormous  rents  during  the  summer  months,  and  their 
whole  appearance  has  often  been  spoiled  to  suit  the  taste  of  rich 
occupants.  Sloping  lawns  are  made  hideous  with  beds  of  fantastic 
chape,  filled  with  those  bedding-out  plants  in  which  the  gardener's 
soul  delights;  the  house  itself  is  hopelessly  vulgarized  by  the 
insertion  of  plate-glass  windows  in  place  of  the  little  pan;s  which 
so  well  suited  the  character  of  the  building ;  and  often  a  new 
wing,  with  French  windows  and  stucco  decorations,  is  added  to 
a  simple  red-brick  house.  One  is  led  to  wonder  what  charm 
the  quiet,  restful  scenery  of  the  Thames  can  have  for  the  authors 
of  these  changes,  and  why  people  care  to  place  themselves  amid 
surroundings  with  which  they  appear  to  have  so  little  sympathy, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  has  verv 
much  to  do  with  their  choice  of  abode.  The  presence  of  the 
water  may  perhaps  gratify  their  eye,  but  it  is  chiefly  valued 
■because  it  satisfies  the  need  felt  by  a  large  majority  of  people  for 
something  definite  to  do.  This  want  the  river  supplies  admirably. 
Every  morning  and  every  afternoon  the  boats  are  got  readv,  and 
the  question  of  up  or  down  stream  is  discussed.with  just  so" much 
interest  as  is  excited  by  the  rather  similar  alternative  of  pier  or 
esplanade  at  the  seaside.  The  country  round  about  fails  to  interest 
the  class  of  people  of  whom  we  are  speaking;  architectural 
beauties  and  historical  associations  are  alike  thrown  away  upon 
them  ;  and  they  confine  themselves  as  strictly  to  the  space  between 
the  two  banks  of  the  river  as  does  the  Thames  himself.  Mono- 
tonous as  their  amusements  may  appear,  they  would  not  seriously 
concern  true  lovers  of  the  river,  were  it  not  that  their  steam 
launches  do  as  much  to  trouble  its  waters  as  their  houses  to  dis- 
figure its  banks. 

Of  course  the  river,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  even  a  crowded 
seaside  resort,  may  still  be  pleasant  enough  for  those  who  can 
afford  to  own  or  to  hire  a  good  house,  with  grounds  large 
enough  to  render  intercourse  with  the  outside  world  a  matter  of 
choice,  not  of  necessity.  We  are  thinking  rather  of  the  great 
majority  whose  comfort  in  life,  especially  during  their  holidays, 
depends  largely  on  the  consideration  and  forbearance  of  their 
neighbours.  For  such  people  the  important  point  is  to  have  as 
few  neighbours  as  possible.  To  find  a  tolerably  secluded  place  of 
retirement  is  not  so  difficult  as  might  be  supposed.  Indeed  it  is 
wonderful  by  what  slight  attractions  tourist  hordes  are  won,  and 
by  what  trifling  obstacles  they  are  turned  aside.  The  least  diffi- 
culty in  the  matter  of  communications  will  keep  a  delightful 


tract  of  country  almost  empty,  while  some  neighbouring  district, 
richer  in  railway  stations  if  not  in  natural  beauties,  is  crowded. 
On  the  other  hand,  one  celebrated  view,  or  one  well-known  show- 
place,  doe3  far  more  to  attract  visitors  than  general  beauty  of 
scenery.  It  is  of  course  impossible,  within  easy  reach  of  London, 
to  be  quite  out  of  the  way  of  'Arry,  especially  in  these  days  of 
bicycles;  but  a  judicious  choice  of  quarters  may  make  his  visits 
very  rare,  and  after  the  first  Monday  in  August  there  are  no  Bank 
holidays  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

When  a  suitable  neighbourhood  has  been  discovered,  the  further 
question  of  accommodation  arises,  and  the  more  desirable  the 
country  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  find  a  home  to  live  in.  A 
bachelor  may  be  very  comfortable  at  a  village  inn,  provided  that 
it  be  something  better  than  a  village  alehouse.  If  he  has  any 
work  to  do,  he  will  find  the  place  quiet  enough  during  the  morning, 
and  in  the  evening  an  amusing  hour  may  be  sometimes  spent  by 
the  kitchen  fireside,  where  the  leaders  of  local  opinion  meet  to 
smoke  their  pipes  and  discuss  matters,  agricultural  and  other,  over 
a  glass  of  grog.  The  kitchen  of  an  old  country  inn  is  of  itself  an 
interesting  sight.  The  uneven  stone  floor  is  well  scoured,  and  has 
a  neat  border  of  red ;  substantial  oak  settles  are  ranged  round  the 
walls,  and  above  tljptn  hang  bunches  of  herbs,  and  notices  of  cattle 
fairs  and  sales  of  stock,  together  with  sheep-shears  and  other  lesser 
implements,  for  the  host  is  a  farmer  as  well  as  an  innkeeper. 
From  the  bare  rafters  hang  hams  and  flitches  of  bacon,  which  seem 
likely  to  be  well  smoked,  judging  by  the  quantity  of  tobacco  con- 
sumed beneath  them,  while  the  linen  of  the  family  is  spread  out 
to  air  upon  cords  stretched  across  the  roof  from  beam  to  beam. 

But  life  at  such  an  inn  as  this,  however  pleasant  it  may  be 
to  a  bachelor,  is  scarcely  suited  to  married  people,  especially 
if  they  have  children  to  take  about  with  them.  It  is  too  public, 
and  its  surroundings,  though  tolerable  enough  for  a  few  days 
when  one  is  travelling  about  the  country,  make  the  place  an  un- 
desirable abode  for  ladies.  One  may  live  very  comfortably  during 
the  summer  months  in  a  farmhouse,  where  it  is  often  possible  to 
find  a  set  of  rooms  which  are  practically  cut  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  house.  Such  an  arrangement  has  many  conveniences.  One 
can  take  one's  own  servants,  get  one's  own  provisions,  and  not  ba 
dependent  on  the  ill-furnished  cellar  of  a  village  inn.  Good  milk 
and  other  country  products  are  ready  to  hand  for  the  benefit  of  the 
children,  who  find  never-ending  amusement  in  watching  the  farm 
operations.  After  a  time,  nursemaids  get  over  their  natural  dread 
of  horned  cattle,  and  even  nervous  mothers  gradually  cease  to  fear 
that  their  children  are  being  bitten  by  sheep-dogs,  kicked  by  horses, 
poisoned  by  attractive  berries,  or  drowned  in  the  duck-pond.  It  is 
amusing  to  observe  the  difference  between  the  two  sets  of  inmates, 
and  the  surprise  of  the  country  folk  at  the  habits  of  their  visitors, 
their  numerous  letters,  their  daily  newspapers — which  are  often 
left  unread  by  their  owners  because  they  do  not  arrive  before 
breakfast — and  all  the  appliances  of  civilization  which  appear  to 
the  rustic  mind  mysterious  and  almost  uncanny.  The  indolent 
practice  of  not  breakfasting  till  some  time  between  eight  and  nine 
o'clock  excites  wonderment  not  unmixed  with  reprobation,  and 
the  farmer  is  perhaps  astonished  some  morning  at  meeting  his 
tenant,  who  is  liable  to  sleeplessness,  going  upstairs  to  bed  when 
he  himself  is  coming  down  to  his  day's  work.  However,  the  two 
households  as  a  rule  get  on  very  well  together,  though  the  hard- 
working farmer's  wife  sometimes  shakes  her  head  at  the  idleness 
and  fiightiness  of  town  servants,  and  fears  the  effect  of  their 
example  upon  her  own  muscular  drudges,  who  work  early  and 
late,  milk  the  cows,  scour  the  floors,  turn  hay,  and  make  beds  and 
butter  with  equal  readiness.  The  young  men  of  the  place  are 
longest  in  getting  over  their  awe  of  the  strangers,  and  the  process 
of  recovery  was  once  rudely  checked  by  an  unfortunate  inci- 
dent. A  shy  young  farmer  had  taken  the  opportunity,  when 
his  mother's  lodgers  were  absent,  to  inspect  the  wonders  of  their 
sitting-room.  His  attention  was  chiefly  attracted  by  an  object 
consisting  of  a  small  globe  placed  on  the  top  of  a  larger  one, 
and  surmounted  by  some  mysterious  projecting  pieces  of  metal. 
As  the  mere  appearance  of  the  thing  faiied  to  convey  any 
idea  to  his  mind,  he  began  to  handle  it,  and  unhappily 
touched  the  spring  just  at  the  moment  when  he  was  gazing 
up  at  the  spout.  He  was  of  course  half-blinded  by  a  jet  of  aerated 
water,  and  he  fled  from  the  room  in  the  utmost  alarm.  Being  a 
simple-minded  youth,  he  regarded  the  accident  as  a  judgment  on 
him  for  having  ventured  into  the  room,  and  he  would  never  be 
persuaded  to  enter  it  again.  Not  all,  however,  are  so  unfortunate, 
aud  an  attractive  nursemaid  may  sometimes  supplant  for  a  time 
some  village  beauty  in  the  affections  of  the  farmer's  son  and 
heir. 

Persons  of  adventurous  disposition,  who  are  not  burdened  with 
large  families,  may  find  very  comfortable  quarters  in  a  cottage. 
This  plan  is  not  to  be  recommended  to  those  who  are  excessively 
attached  to  the  varied  luxuries  generally  known  as  home  comforts, 
for  by  a  cottage  we  do  not  mean  one  of  those  fanciful  and  rather 
expensive  little  country  houses  to  which  house-agents  apply  the 
term,  but  a  real  cottage,  containing  some  four  or  five  rooms.  Of 
course  one  must  be  careful  that  the  cottage  is  tolerably  well  built ; 
leaky  walls  must  not  be  accepted  on  account  of  the  beautiful 
creeping  roses  with  which  they  are  covered,  nor  should  one  forget 
the  tendency  of  picturesque  thatched  roofs  to  harbour  insects.  A 
healthy  situation  and  a  constant  supply  of  good  water  must 
be  preferred  to  carved  gables  and  Gothic  windows,  and  the  charm, 
of  having  all  the  bedrooms  on  the  ground  floor  should  not 
blind  one  to  the  disadvantages  of  a  clay  soil  only  a  few 
inches  beneath    one's  feet.      When   these    important  points 
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Lave  been  seen  to,  and  the  cottage  is  approved  and  -taken,  it 
is  surprising-  how  easily  it  is  made  habitable  and  even  pretty.  The 
few  large  articlesjof  hirniture  which  are  needed  can  be  cheaply 
bought  or  hired  at  the  nearest  market  town,  and  smaller  neces- 
saries may  be  brought  from  home  ;  a  little  wall-paper  and  distemper 
make  the  interior  look  clean  and  wholesome,  and  the  house  is  fit 
for  habitation.  At  first  the  smallness  of  everything  gives  rise  to 
some  inconvenience  ;  but  one  soon  learns  devices  for  economizing 
space.  A  wooden  outhouse  makes  an  excellent  dressing-room, 
while  the  absence  of  passages  and  staircases,  and,  it  may  be  added, 
the  almost  entire  absence  of  dust  and  dirt,  leave  so  little  to  be  done 
in  the  way  of  housework  that  one  servant,  with  occasional  help 
from  the  mistress,  is  amply  sufficient  for  all  needs.  The  fact  that 
the  front  door  opens  directly  into  the  sitting-room  is  an  absolute 
advantage  in  warm  weather,  and  there  is  no  real  reason  why  one 
should  object  to  entering  one's  bedroom  from  the  kitchen.  The  little 
garden,  crowded  with  old-fashioned  flowers,  adds  greatly  to  one's 
happiness,  and  even  the  clumsy  water-butt  in  the  back  yard  is  a 
pleasant  sight,  for  it  suggests  refreshing  thoughts  of  soft- water  baths 
to  hapless  persons  who  for  ten  mouths  in  the  year  are  subject  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  London  Water  Companies.  But  this  charming 
rural  life  has  its  discomforts.  One  soon  finds  out  that  fruit,  and  pos- 
sibly eggs  and  butter,  are  as  "difficult  to  get  as  fish  at  the  seaside. 
The  monotony  of  the  fare  provided  by  the  country  butcher  is  only 
broken  by  the  irregularity  of  his  visits,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to 
lay  in  a  stock  of  tiuued  meats  to  provide  against  the  chance  of  his 
disappearance  for  several  days  together.  In  hot  weather  food 
becomes  uneatable  in  a  few  hours  on  account  of  the  want  of  a 
cellar.  The  first  meal  taken  with  open  windows  proves  the  exis- 
tence of  a  large  and  densely  populated  wasp's  nest  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  house,  though  the  most  careful  researches 
fail  to  discover  its  exact  whereabouts.  The  smell  of  cooking 
attracts  rats  from  the  barn  close  at  band  in  such  numbers  that 
everything  to  which  they  can  gain  access  is  eaten  up,  and  one 
begins  to  think  uncomfortably  of  the  fate  of  the  late  Bishop 
Hatto.  Even  the  water-hutt  deceives  one's  hopes,  for  the  morning 
bath  is  found  to  contain  a  slimy  green  fluid  of  evil  smell,  and 
remarkable  for  the  vast  variety  of  insect  life  which  it  supports. 
The  horrors  of  a  wet  day  in  such  circumstances  need  not  be  de- 
scribed ;  they  are  too  serious  to  be  spoken  of  jestiDgly.  But  with 
tolerable  weather  there  is  no  better  way  of  enjoying  the  country  than 
by  living  in  a  cottage.  Change  in  ones  manner  of  life,  especially 
if  it  be  in  the  direction  of  simplicity,  is  almost  as  important  an 
element  in  a  holiday  as  change  of  air  and  scene ;  and  such  little 
drawbacks  as  we  have  just  mentioned,  though  they  do  not  very 
seriously  interfere  with  one's  enjoyment,  may  perhaps  make  one 
regard  with  less  repugnance  the  quickly  approaching  day  of  return 
to  London  and  to  work. 


THE  LAW  AS  TO  KILLIXG  BURGLARS. 

THE  daring  aggressiveness  displayed  in  some  recent  burglaries, 
notably  in  one  at  Stamford  Hill,  where  the  burglarious  in- 
truder on  being  discovered  produced  two  revolvers,  and  began, 
as  an  American  would  say,  shooting  round  with  deadly 
effect,  has  demonstrated  that  the  salutary  lesson  taught  by  the 
execution  of  the  late  Mr.  Peace  is  already  being  forgotten  by  the 
criminal  class,  and  has  ngaiu  brought  to  the  surface  the  question 
■what  is  to  be  done  to  eradicate  a  dangerous  nuisance,  entirely 
incompatible  with  the  idea  of  that  security  which  ought  to  be 
the  lot  of  every  dweller  iu  a  civilized  and  highly-rated  country. 
An  active  correspondence  has  been  developed  in  the  columns  of 
the  Daily  Telegraph,  wherein  divers  remedial  measures  have  been 
suggested.  Most  of  the  correspondents  concur  in  admitting  that 
the  present  police  system  is  inefficient  for  the  protection  of  life 
and  property  against  the  "  enterprising  burglar,''  provided  he  be 
enterprising  and  daring  enough ;  and  one,  who  signs  himself 
"  West  Hampstead,"  in  a  vigorous  and  trenchant  epistle,  which 
reads  as  though  it  came  from  some  far  backwoods  settlement 
beset  with  hostile  Indians  of  the  Mayne  Iieid  type,  gives  full 
■warning  to  all  whom  it  may  concern  of  the  sort  of  reception  they 
are  likely  to  meet  with  if  the}'  attempt  "  burglariously  and  feloni- 
ously to  break  and  enter  "  his  dwelling-house. 

Among  the  material  of  war  with  which  this  true  Englishman 
bas  fortified  his  castle  there  figure  conspicuously  an  eighteen-stone 
ex-Life  Guardsman,  a  ferocicus  bulldog,  which  Cetewayo  might 
be  proud  to  own,  and  loaded  firearms,  artfully  disposed  on  every 
floor  of  the  house  ready  to  hand  ;  and  "  West  Hampstead,"  for 
self  and  partner — meaning  the  ex-Life  Guardsman — pledges  him- 
self that  each  and  every  of  these  repressive  measures  shall  be  un- 
hesitatingly and  unsparingly  utilized  against  any  unauthorized 
intruder  within  prohibited  hours.  "West  Hampstead"  professes 
himself  absolutely  indifferent  to  the  consequences  which  might 
accrue  to  himself  were  he,  on  a  fitting  opportunity,  to  slay  a 
casual  burglar ;  he  has  resolved  to  take  the  law  into  his  own 
hands,  and  abide  by  the  result ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  he  has  a 
lurking  belief  that  it  somehow  or  another  constitutes  a  crime  in 
English  law  to  shoot  a  burglar,  save  under  circumstances  which 
render  the  act  strictly  and  absolutely  one  of  self-preservation. 
This  fallacy  is,  we  believe,  very  prevalent ;  most  of  the  news- 
papers which  have  devoted  articles  to  the  subject  have  practi- 
cally adopted  it;  and,  as  it  probably  exists  in  the  minds  of 
the  criminal  as  well  as  of  the  law-abiding  class,  it  furnishes 
a  direct  incentive  to  crimes  of  violence,  and  the  sooner  it 
is  dissipated  the  better.     If    we    succeed    in  demonstrating 


that  the  law  is  on  the  side  of  the  householder,  and  not  of 
the  housebreaker,  the  last  shade  of  compunction  may  vanish 
from  "  West  Hampstead's  "  mind,  while  his  Household  Cavalry 
henchman  will  attack  the  burglar  who  may  be  ill-starred  enough 
to  come  in  his  way  as  unhesitatingly  as  though  he  were  one  of 
Arabi's  followers ;  .and  other  persons  who  may  find  themselves 
face  to  face  with  a  nocturnal  invader  will  not  need  to  afford  him 
time  to  inflict  injury  while  they  seek  a  way  out  of  the  imaginary 
dilemma  of  waiting  for  the  burglar  to  kill  them  or  killing  the 
burglar  and  standing  a  trial  for  murder,  or  at  least  manslaughter. 
We  fear  the  Saturday  Revieiv  has  not  a  largo  circulation  among 
burglars,  otherwise  much  good  might  be  done  by  expounding 
to  them  the  law  that,  as  against  them,  killing  is  no  murder ;  our 
teaching  in  that  quarter  can  be  only  indirect ;  yet  it  will  be  none  the 
less  efficacious  if  we  can  ensure  these  gentry  a  warm  reception 
and  summary  castigation  administered  with  a  full  sense  of  im- 
punity. Sharp  experience  is  the  only  school  for  brutalized  intelli- 
gences, and  a  burglar  or  two  shot  dead  and  his  slayer  not  treated 
as  a  criminal,  but  rather  as  a  public  benefactor,  would  be  an  event 
as  strictly  in  accordance  with  law  as  it  would  be  likely  to  dis- 
courage further  enterprises  in  that  particular  walk  of  crime.  As 
it  is,  we  are  aware,  a  serious  thing  to  tell  a  man  that  he  is  en- 
titled to  take  a  fellow-creature's  life,  we  proceed,  without  further 
comment,  to  give  our  authorities  for  the  position  we  have  laid 
down. 

An  enactment  which  incontestably  claims  the  first  place,  alike 
on  the  ground  of  its  origin  and  its  antiquity,  may  serve  to  dispel  all 
moral  scruples  on  the  point,  and  reduce  the  matter  to  a  mere  ques- 
tion .of  positive  human  legislative  practice.  Emanating  from 
the  same  authority  from  which  we  derive  our  justification  for 
depriving  a  fellow-creature  of  life  by  the  strictest  judicial  process, 
the  22nd' chapter  of  Exodus  enacts  in  the  2nd  verse,  "If  a  thief 
be  found  breaking  up,  and  he  be  smitten  that  he  die,  no  blood 
shall  be  shed  for  him  ;  but  if  the  sun  be  risen  upon  him  then  shall 
blood  be  shed  for  him,  for  he  should  have  made  full  restitution  " — 
a  curious  anticipation,  to  the  very  letter,  of  the  existing  law  as  we 
read  it.  The  thief  breaking  up  before  the  sun  be  risen  upon  him 
is  the  precise  counterpart  of  the  modern  burglar,  whose  character 
as  such,  prior  to  very  recent  legislation,  depended  entirely  on 
whether  his  crime  was  or  was  not  committed  between  sunset  and 
sunrise — an  ambiguous  period,  for  which  has  now  been  substituted 
the  interval  between  9  p.m.  and  6  a.m.  Neat  distinctions  between 
murder  and  manslaughter  were  unknown  to  the  Mosaic  law,  and 
the  obvious  interpretation  of  the  above  passage  is  that  the  slayer 
of  the  thief  under  the  specified  circumstances  was  to  be  held 
guiltless. 

Passing  from  the  Scriptural  to  the  municipal  law  of  this 
country,  we  find  a  practical  consensus  of  opinion  to  the  effect  that 
the  killing  of  a  burglar  taken  in  the  act  of  burglary  falls  under 
the  head  of  justifiable  homicide.  The  fallacy  into  which  people 
have  fallen  on  this  point  seems  to  be  based  on  the  idea  that  the 
only  justification  possible  in  such  cases  is  that  of  personal  danger 
to  the  man  who  is  called  upon  to  cope  with  the  burglar. 
This  is  not  so  ;  a  forcible  and  felonious  attempt  against  a  man's 
house  or  goods  justifies  the  use  even  of  extreme  force  in  defence 
thereof  just  as  much  as  a  similar  attempt  against  his  person. 
Indeed  in  certain  cases,  not  necessary  to  be  referred  to  here,  the 
law  would  appear  to  allow  even  greater  latitude  in  the  protection 
of  the  house  than  of  the  person.  Burglary,  from  its  very 
nature,  comprises  such  an  attempt  both  against  house  and  goods ; 
and  accordingly  in  all  the  text-books  it  figures,  so  to  speak,  as  the 
representative  crime  which  it  is  lawful  to  repel  by  any  amount  of 
force.  Thus  in  East's  Pleas  of  the  Crown  we  read  : — "  A  man 
may  repel  force  by  force  in  defence  of  his  person,  habitation,  or 
property  against  one  who  manifestly  intends  or  endeavours  by 
violence  or  surprise  to  commit  a  known  felony  such  as  robbery, 
arson,  burglary,  and  the  like,  upon  either.  In  these  cases 
he  is  not  obliged  to  retreat,  but  may  pursue  his  adversary  until 
he  has  secured  himself  from  all  danger  ;  and,  if  he  kill  him  in  so 
doing,  it  is  called  justifiable  self-defence."  The  next  quotation  is 
from  Bacon's  Abridgment,  a  work  of  considerable  authority,  which 
we  give,  merely  omitting  immaterial  parts,  which  we  have  also  done 
in  some  of  the  succeeding  extracts : — "  It  is  clear  that  the  killing 
of  a  person  in  the  defence  of  a  man's  person,  house,  or  goods,  is 
justifiable  in  the  following  instances,  as  where  the  owner  of  a  house, 
or  any  of  his  servants  or  lodgers,  kills  one  who  attempts  to  bum 
it  or  to  commit  in  it  murder,  robbery,  or  other  felony."  So,  again, 
Foster — "An  attempt  is  made  to  commit  burglary  in  a  habitation ; 
the  owner,  or  any  part  of  his  family,  or  even  a  lodger  with  him, 
may  lawfully  kill  the  assailant  to  prevent  the  mischief  intended." 
In  Stephen's  Blackstone  we  find  that  "  If  any  person  attempts 
to  break  open  a  house  in  the  night  time,  and  shall  be  killed  in  such 
attempt  either  by  the  owner  of  the  house  or  the  servant  attendant 
upon  him,  or  by  any  other  person  present  and  interposing  to  prevent 
mischief,  the  slayer  shall  be  acquitted  and  discharged."  Again, 
in  Archbold's  Criminal  Law  it  is  laid  down  as  follows: — "If 
a  person  attempt  burglariously  to  break  any  dwelling-house  in 
the  night  time,  and  be  killed  in  the  attempt,  the  slayer  shall  be 
acquitted  and  discharged,  for  the  homicide  is  justifiable,  and  the 
killing  is  without  felony  ;  and  not  only  the  person  whose  property 
is  thus  attacked,  but  his  servants  or  other  members  of  his  family, 
or  even  strangers  who  are  present  at  the  time,  are  equally  justified 
in  killing  the  assailant " ;  and  the  author  specially  lays  down  that 
the  person  defending  his  house  is  not  constrained  to  give  way  to 
the  offender.  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  in  his  Digest  of  Criminal  Law 
states  the  law  on  the  point  as  follows: — "  Intentional  infliction  of 
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death  or  bodily  harm  is  not  a  crime  when  it  is  done  by  any  person 
in  order  to  prevent  the  commission  of  burglary,  or  any  other  felony 
in  which  the  felon  so  acts  as  to  give  the  person  who  kills  or 
wounds  him  reasonable  ground  to  believe  that  he  intends  to 
accomplish  his  purpose  by  open  force,"  and  he  adds  as  a  rider, 
"  provided  that  the  object  cannot  be  otherwise  attained."  _  Mr. 
Justice  Stephen  would  seem  to  imply  that  burglary  is  a 
felony  the  commission  of  which  entitles  a  man  to  believe  that  the 
burglar  intends  to  accomplish  his  purpose  by  open  force.  But 
even  if  the  existence  of  this  reasonable  ground  be  an  additional 
condition,  we  cannot  see  that  it  materially  affects  the  posi- 
tion. In  the  ordinary  course  of  such  events,  a  man  becomes 
suddenly  aware  of  the  presence  of  a  burglar  in  his  house ;  that 
burglar  has  ex  hypothesi  committed  a  crime  of  violence  in  breaking 
in ;  it  is  perfectly  reasonable,  therefore,  to'  suppose  that,  unless 
prevented,  he  will  proceed  to  accomplish  his  purpose — namely, 
that  of  stealing  in  a  dwelling-house,  in  itself  a  felony— by  force, 
whereby  we  understand  not  necessarily  force  as  applied  to  the 
person.  Nor  do  we  believe  that  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  would  con- 
tend that  a  man  placed  in  such  a  position  is  to  forego  the  advan- 
tage that  the  possession  of  arms  may  give  him,  and,  on  the 
possibility  that  he  may  be  able  to  eject  the  burglar  by  main  force, 
to  enter  on  a  personal  struggle  with  him  with  a  view  to 
ascertaining  whether  "  his  object  can  be  so  attained." 

Did  need  require  or  space  permit,  we  could  supplement  the 
authorities  adduced  above  by  quotations  from  authors  of  equal 
weight — from  Coke's  Institutes,  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  Russell  on 
Crimes,  and  others.  Divers  statutes  have  been  enacted  to  the 
same  effect,  beginning  with  the  time  of_Henry  VIII.,  but  these 
have  been  repealed  as  having  been  merely  declaratory  of  the 
Common  Law.  The  only  statutory  enactment  which  now  bears  at 
all  on  the  point  is  24  &  25  Vict.  cap.  100,  sec.  7  of  which  provides 
that  "  no  punishment  or  forfeiture  shall  be  incurred  by  any  person 
who  shall  kill  another  by  misfortune,  or  in  his  own  defence,  or  in 
any  other  manner  without  felony  " ;  but  this,  like  its  predecessors, 
is  practically  only  declaratory,  it  being  matter  of  law  what  is  a 
killing  in  self-defence  or  without  felony. 

Summing  up  the  authorities,  then,  it  seems  beyond  question  that 
in  English  law,  if  a  householder,  or  any  one  acting  on  his  behalf, 
finds  an  intruder  in  or  about  to  break  into  his  house  at  night, 
with  an  obvious  intention  of  committing  a  forcible  felony  therein, 
he  is  justified  in  shooting  or  otherwise  killing  him,  without 
parley  or  previous  warning,  even  setting  aside  the  element  of 
imminent  peril  to  his  own  life  which  can  scarcely  be  absent  from 
such  a  case.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  reverse  of 
the  proposition  will  not  hold,  and  that  the  burglar  who  in  such 
circumstances  kills  any  one,  even  though  he  has  himself  been  re- 
peatedly shot  at  or  wounded  first,  is  most  unquestionably  guilty  of 
murder. 

Having  thus  shown,  as  we  hope,  that  the  monopoly  of  legiti- 
mate force  is  on  the  side  of  the  attacked  and  not  of  the  attacker, 
two  points  alone  remain  for  consideration.  First,  what  is  the  atti- 
tude to  be  assumed  towards  a  burglar  who,  on  being  discovered, 
immediately  takes  to  ignominious  flight  ?  and  secondly,  what  is  the 
legal  position  of  a  man  who  unwittingly  slays  an  innocent  person 
under  the  misapprehension  that  he  falls  within  the  category  of 
those  against  whom  any  force  is  legitimate  ?  With  regard  to  the 
first  point,  the  man's  flight  negatives  the  presumption  that  he  is 
prepared  to  effect  his  purpose  by  force.  Still  extreme  measures 
might  be  justified  on  the  unquestionable  legal  ground  that  any 
man  has  a  right  to  kill  a  person  found  committing  a  felony 
sooner  than  such  person  should  escape ;  but  in  such  case  it  is 
clearly  necessary  that  killing  should  be  the  only  possible  means  of 
apprehension.  The  killing  might  also  be  regarded  as  done  to  pre- 
vent the  burglar's  committing  afresh  burglary  by  breaking  out,  but 
this  is  too  technical  a  view,  and  we  should  very  strongly  advise  any 
person  who  has  a  chance  of  shooting  a  burglar  flying  not  to  do  so. 
"With  regard  to  the  second  point,  Bacon's  Abridgment  is  again  ex- 
ceedingly explicit,  as  follows : — "  So  if  a  man  has  awakened  in  the 
night  with  an  alarm  that  thieves  are  in  his  house,  and,  searching 
for  them  in  the  dark  with  his  sword  drawn,  happen  to  kill  a 
person  lying  hid  in  part  of  the  house,  who  in  truth  had  no  ill 
design,  aud  was  brought  thither  by  a  servant  to  assist  in  cleaning 
the  house,  it  seems  he  may  justify  the  fact  inasmuch  as  it  hath 
not  the  appearance  of  a  fault."  And  to  the  same  effect  is 
Archbold's  Criminal  Law  : — "  If  a  man  intending  to  kill  a  person 
attempting  to  commit  a  forcible  and  atrocious  crime  against  his 
person  or  property  by  mistake  kill  one  of  his  own  family,  it  is 
homicide  by  misadventure  only." 


THE  CATHOLIC  CONSERVATIVE  ASSOCIATION. 

MANY  questions  both  of  historical  and  practical  interest  are 
suggested  by  the  recent  announcement  of  the  formation  of  a 
new  "  Catholic  Conservative  Association  "  for  Great  Britain,  the 
programme  of  which  is  now  before  us,  It  bears  no  signature,  but 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  some  years  ago  joined  the  Conservative 
ranks,  is  understood  to  be  the  principal  founder  of  the  Association, 
and  men  like  Lord  Bute,  Sir  George  Bowyer,  and  Sir  John  Pope 
Hennessey  have  already  given  it  their  adhesion.-  Speculation  as 
to  what  amount  of  support  it  may  receive  in  less  exalted  circles 
would  as  yet  be  premature,  but  meanwhile  some  obvious  reflec- 
tions are  suggested  as  well  by  the  scheme  itself  as  by  the  form  in 
which  it  is  commended  to  public  notice.  At  first  sight  and  from  a 


general  point  of  view  nothing  could  seem  more  natural  than  to 
establish  a  "  Catholic  Conservative  Association,"  for,  as  the  pro- 
gramme words  it,  "  the  normal  and  natural  instinct  of  Catholicity 
is  Conservative  plain  and  simple."  The  Catholic  or  Roman 
Catholic  Church — for  in  this  respect  the  early  and  the  mediaeval 
Church  may  be  brought  under  the  same  category — has  from  the 
first  represented  the  principle  of  authority,  and  that  also  is  the 
principle  which  Conservatism  professes  or  did  profess  to  represent. 
And  hence  even  during  the  ages  of  persecution  obedience  to  Caesar 
was  enjoined  on  Christians  in  all  matters  not  incompatible  with 
their  faith,  and  from  the  time  of  the  conversion  of  Con- 
stantine  to  our  own  day,  whether  under  the  Roman  Empire 
or  the  various  European  Governments  which  eventually  inherited 
its  rights,  there  has  always  been  supposed  to  be  a  close  and 
natural  alliance  between  the  Altar  and  the  Throne.  The  same 
Divine  Author  of  the  social  and  material  order  of  the  world  had 
set  two  great  lights  in  the  firmament,  the  spiritual  and  the 
temporal  power,  to  rule  harmoniously  over  the  double  life  of  man, 
as  a  citizen  both  of  heaven  and  of  the  earthly  State,  and  his 
allegiance  was  due  to  both  alike,  within  their  proper  limits,  for 
conscience  sake.  Abundant  citations  might  be  produced  to  this 
effect  from  early  Fathers  and  mediaeval  doctors,  which  would  fully 
bear  out  Dr.  Johnson's  famous  saying  that  "  the  Devil  was  the  first 
Whig,"  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  many  of  the  Scholastic 
writers — not  excepting  the  greatest  of  them,  Aquinas — there  is 
also  an  opposite  tendency  discernible  to  maintain,  at  least  in 
theory,  a  very  large  liberty  alike  of  action  and  of  thought. 
The  language  of  modern  Liberalism  would  have  sounded  very 
strange  in  the  ears  of  St.  Augustine,  for  the  early  Fathers  are 
unanimous  in  denouncing  as  sinful  all  resistance  to  established 
authority ;  it  would  have  been  more  intelligible  and  less  obnoxious 
to  St.  Thomas,  who  distinctly  asserts — much  to  the  scandal  of 
Bossuet — the  right  of  subjects  to  rebel  against  unjust  rulers.  Still 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  on  the  whole,  the  tradition  and  instinct 
of  Catholicism — as  well  during  the  patristic  as  the  middle  ages — 
was,  in  modern  phrase,  Conservative ;  the  virtues  of  obedience 
aud  humility  have  always  held  a  high  place  in  the  code  of 
Christian  ethics. 

Such  considerations  as  these  were  presumably  present  to  the 
minds  of  those  who  drew  up  the  programme  of  the  new  Associa- 
tion, and  may  fairly  be  allowed  to  go  a  long  way  towards 
justifying  the  broad  principles  on  which  they  take  their  stand. 
The  manifesto,  which  is  dated  185  Norfolk  Street,  Sheffield,  opens 
in  the  following  terms  : — 

The  Catholic  Community  has  long  been  without  any  concerted  political 
action. 

United  in  faith,  and  recognising  one  Supreme  Head  spiritual,  Catholics 
have  been  too  much  disunited  in  politics,  and  owning  not  allegiance  to  any 
defined  political  centre,  have  been  divided  frequently  at  the  Polling  Booths, 
and  the  formation  of  a  distinctive  Catholic  Party  has  thereby  been  ren- 
dered impossible. 

Times  have  been  when  a  Liberal  Catholic  Association  could  have  been 
formed  with  advantage  to  Catholic  interests,  but  the  Liberalism  of  the  pre- 
sent day  is  so  permeated  with  and  levelled  down  to  Radicalism  that  a 
Liberal  Catholic  Association  would  be  au  enigma  and  absolutely  unwork- 
able. 

The  normal  natural  instinct  of  Catholicity  is  Conservative  plain  and 
simple. 

A  spirit  of  unrest  is  abroad,  threatening  society  with  disruption  ;  and 
there  is  no  power  so  capable  as  the  Papacy  of  grappling  with  and  subduing 
Socialism,  Infidelity,  Communism  and  Nihilism,  which  are  all,  more  or 
less,  promoted  and  fostered  by  Liberal  Radicalism. 

Firmly  believing  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  Catholics  must  either 
take  decisive  political  action  on  such  vital  questions  as  Education,  &c,  or 
else  incur  the  odious  charge  of  indifference,  and  permit  social  revolutionists 
aud  irreligious  men  to  rule  at  home  and  abroad : 

It  has  been  resolved — 
To  establish  a  "  National  Catholic  Conservative  Association." 

The  rest  of  the  paper  is  occupied  with  details,  one  of  which  by 
the  way  rather  perplexes  us.  It  is  stated— and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Association  has  called  special  attention  to  the  point  since — that  "  the 
registration  of  Catholic  Voters  generally,  regardless  of  their  poli- 
tical leanings,"  will  be  one  main  work  of  the  Association.  We 
need  hardly  observe  that  the  immense  majority  of  these  voters  are 
Irish,  whose  "  political  leanings  "  are  sure  to  be  the  reverse  of 
Conservative.  Only  the  other  day  the  "  League  of  the  Cross," 
consisting  almost  entirely  of  Irish,  hissed  "  God  Save  the  Queen  " 
at  their  annual  fete  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  while  the  Queen's  health 
was  hissed  at  the  banquet  held  at  Dublin,  when  the  freedom  of  the 
City  was  conferred  on  Parnell  and  Dillon.  On  the  other  hand  the 
bands  of  the  League  play  the  Marseillaise  at  their  meetings. 

We  said  just  now  that  the  programme  had  no  signature,  but  an 
official  interpreter  has  now  come  forward  in  the  columns  of  the 
Tablet  in  the  person  of  Mr.  G.  Waterton  Prest,  who  describes 
himself  as  "  Organizing  Secretary  "  of  the  "  National  Catholic 
Conservative  Association."  He  informs  us  that  "  the  device  of 
the  Association  consists  of  a  tiara,  crown,  and  Bible,  &c,"  and 
adds  that  "  this  is  a  speaking  device,  attesting  to  the  loyalty  of 
the  members  of  the  Association  to  the  English  Crown,"  while 
"  the  Bible  is  an  emblem  of  the  very  decided  view  of  Catholics 
that  education  and  religious  instruction  must  go  hand  in  hand." 
The  tiara  bespeaks  adhesion  to  the  temporal  and  spiritual  rights  of 
the  Papacy.  "  The  loyalty  of  the  members  of  the  Association  is 
a  guarantee  that  it  will  discountenance  any  attempt  to  impair  the 
integrity  of  the  Empire,  but  will  at  the  same  time  advocate 
increase  of  local  self-government,  subject  to  Imperial  ratifica- 
tion and  restriction."  All  this  is  at  least  intelligible,  but  the 
next  statement  completely  puzzles  us.  "  The  motto  '  Scivias ' — 
(Domini)  understood — is  drawn  from  St.  Ilildegarde,  a  saintly 
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friend  of  the  great  St.  Bernard."  What  may  be  the  meaning  of 
"  Scivias  " — with  or  without  Domini  understood — we  have  no 
notion,  nor  is  much  light  thrown  on  it  by  the  explanation  of  Du 
Cange,  to  whom  we  referred,  in  default  of  any  information  from 
Tacciolati ;  he  only  tells  us  that  it  is  the  title  of  a  book 
mentioned  in  the  "  Miracles  of  St.  Hildegarde,"  which  he  quotes. 
Mr.  Prest  goes  on  to  observe  that  "  this  Association  will  only  be  a 
religio-political  one  in  so  far  as  Catholicism  and  Conservatism — 
and  indeed  all  Conservatism — is  essentially  religious  in  the  spirit 
of  its  legislation,  as  Radical-Liberalism  leads  to  a  logical  negation 
of  all  religion  " ;  and  he  expressly  adds  that,  should  the  question 
come  to  the  front,  the  Association  will  use  all  its  influence  to 
oppose  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  of  England.  All  this, 
with  the  exception  of  the  enigmatical  motto,  is  plain  enough, 
though  not  perhaps  always  expressed  in  the  most  lucid  terms,  and 
5s  grounded,  like  the  manifesto  itself,  on  the  essential  connexion 
'Between  Catholicism  and  Conservatism,  which  in  both  documents 
is  assumed  as  self-evident.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that 
in  a  sense  this  is  incontrovertibly  true,  inasmuch  as  Catholicism  is 
identi6ed  with  the  principle  of  authority.  But  when  we  descend 
from  abstractions  to  details,  from  the  first  principles  of  Catholicism 
and  Conservatism  to  the  relations  of  the  Church  with  the  civil 
government  in  any  given  age,  or  more  directly  to  the  present  rela- 
tions of  the  English  Roman  Catholic  body  with  the  rival  political 
parties  in  the  country,  these  abstract  principles  are  at  once  crossed 
and  limited  by  two  other  classes  of  considerations,  one  of  a  general 
and  historical,  the  other  of  a  particular  and  local  kind  bearing  on 
the  existing  circumstances  of  the  case.  And  these  considerations 
also,  the  latter  especially,  are  matters  which  the  new  Association 
will  have  to  take  into  account.  We  will  add  a  word  on  each  of 
the  points  referred  to. 

In  saying  that  the  assumed  Conservative  instinct  and  tradition 
of  Catholicism  must  be  limited  in  practice  by  certain  general  and 
historical  considerations,  we  mean  that,  while  the  principle  of 
authority  holds  good  equally  in  Church  and  State,  its  application 
.'bas  from  the  earliest  Christian  ages  been  constantly  affected  by 
conflicts  of  one  kind  or  another  between  the  rival  powers.  Unani- 
mous and  unequivocal  as  is  the  teaching  of  the  Fathers  on  the 
duty  of  obedience  to  the  powers  that  be,  there  were  matters  of 
grave  importance  on  which  Christians  were  from  the  first  not  only 
authorized  but  bound  to  resist  their  behest  even  unto  death,  and 
they  were  accordingly  regarded  by  the  best  no  less  than  the 
worst  of  the  Pagan  Emperors,   such  as  Marcus  Aureliu9,  as 
little  better  than  revolutionaries  or  rebels.    And  no  sooner  had 
the  Empire  become  Christian  than  disputes  were  provoked  by 
a  constant  interference  of  its  rulers  in  matters  of  Church  ad- 
ministration which — if   not  under   Constantiue   himself,  cer- 
tainly under  his  less  scrupulous  sons — incurred,  to  use  modern 
.phraseology,  the  charge  of  Erastianism.    In  the  middle  ages 
the   strife   grew   hotter,  and  a  passing  reference  will  suffice 
•nere  to  the  long  contest  of  Guelf  and  Guibelline — that  is  of 
the  Papal  and  Imperial  powers — though  in  theory  the  Sacer- 
dotium  and  Imperium  were  alike  respected  as  the  ordinance  of 
God,  designed  the  one  to  rule  the  spiritual  and  the  other  the 
temporal  affairs  of  Christendom.     It  may  be  worth  while, 
however,    just    to    point    to    the    startling    anticipation  of 
modern  democratic  ideas  involved  in  the  bold  step  adopted  by 
Ilildebrand  in  his  crusade  against  clerical  simony  and  incon- 
tinence, when  he  directed  the  faithful  to  take  the  law  into  their 
own  hands,  and  refuse  the  ministrations  of  priests  stained  with 
these  vices,  however  fully  they  might  be  supported  by  powerful 
patrons  in  Church  or  State.    That  the  growing  antagonism  between 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  became  strongly  accentuated  at 
the  Reformation,  when  Protestantism  as  a  rule  found  itself  in  close 
alliance  with  the  former,  is  too  obvious  to  require  being  dwelt 
upon. 

It  will  be  more  to  the  purpose  here  to  advert  to  those  particular  and 
local  circumstances  which  cannot  fail,  over  and  above  the  considera- 
tions just  noticed,  to  exert  a  direct  influence  on  the  prospects  of  the 
newly  founded  Association  in  England.  The  obvious  comment 
upon  it  that  will  at  once  occur  to  ordinary  observers,  who  know 
little  and  understand  less  of  Church  history,  is  that  the  tra- 
ditional politics  of  English  Roman  Catholics  for  several  genera- 
tions past  have  been  Whig  or  Liberal ;  and  this  as  a  matter  of 
fact  cannot  be  disputed.  In  the  Stuart  times  indeed  it  was  not  so, 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  element  was  conspicuous  among  Tories 
and  Cavaliers.  But  many  things  have  happened  since  then, 
and  for  the  last  century  or  so  "  Catholic  Dissenters,"  as  they 
once  in  a  petition  rather  queerly  called  themselves,  have  been 
accustomed  to  identify  their  interests  with  those  of  other  Non- 
conformists from  the  Established  Church,  and  therefore  with  that 
cause  of  "  civil  and  religious  liberty  "  which  had  become  the  rally- 
ing cry  of  the  Whig  or  Liberal  party.  And  their  alliance  with 
that  party  naturally  grew  closer  as  Irish  questions  came  more  to 
■the  surface,  inasmuch  as — if  it  be  not  an  Hibernian  mode  oi 
speech — the  numerical  strength  of  the  Anglo-Roman  body  lay  in 
its  Irish  contingent.  Mr.  Prest  indeed  remarks  that  his  new 
Association  "  ought  to  be  doubly  welcome  to  Irish  Catholics," 
inasmuch  as  "  it  is  to  the  Conservative  party  that  Ireland  can  con- 
fidently look  henceforth  for  beneficent  legislation,  but  not  for  out- 
landish, subversive  measures."  We  are  not  concerned  here  to 
discuss  the  justice  of  this  anticipation;  it  is  enough  to  observe 
that  in  fact  Irish  Roman  Catholics  have  hitherto  been  wont  to 
look  confidently  not  to  the  Conservative  but  the  Liberal  party  for 
such  legislation  as  they  deemed  beneficial  to  their  country,  and  that 


the  great  mass  of  them — so  far  as  they  condescend  to  honour  either 
party  with  their  confidence — do  so  still.  It  is  here,  we  suspect,  that 
the  new  Conservative  Association  will  find  its  chief  difficulty  rather 
than  in  the  hereditary  Whiggism  of  the  old  Roman  Catholic  fami- 
lies in  England,  which  some  of  them — as  is  exemplified  in  the  case 
of  the  premier  Duke— have  already  broken  through.  It  may  per- 
haps be  replied  that  the  argument  cuts  both  ways,  for  articles  and 
letters  on  the  subject  in  sundry  papers,  chiefly  of  the  Irish  type, 
make  it  pretty  clear  that  the  intense  repugnance  of  a  large  body 
of  English  Roman  Catholics  to  the  "  Irish  ideas"  represented  by 
Home  Rulers,  Land  Leaguers,  and  the  like,  has  supplied  the  motive 
power  for  the  formation  of  this  new  Society.  Their  former 
alliance  with  the  Liberals  was  based  on  interest  rather  than  on 
principle,  and  now  that  all  Catholic  disabilities  are  removed  the 
community  of  interest  is  dissolved  and  they  are  free  to  take  their 
choice;  nor  is  there  any  reason  why  Roman  Catholics  as  such 
should  choose  the  Liberal  side,  while  there  are  some  obvious 
reasons  already  noticed  which  point  the  other  way.  But  granting 
all  this,  two  questions  remain  which  only  experience  can  solve; 
In  the  first  place,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether,  in  the 
absence  of  any  corporate  interest,  Roman  Catholics  will  care 
to  maintain  "  any  concerted  political  action,"  and  will  not 
rather,  like  other  citizens,  fall  back  on  their  own  individual  or 
inherited  opinions  in  politics  independently  of  their  profession  of 
a  common  laith .  And  in  the  next  place,  supposing  they  are  will- 
ing as  a  body  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  the  Conservative  party, 
there  is  the  further  question  whether  a  political  Association  of 
English  Roman  Catholics  from  which  the  Irish  element  is  virtually 
excluded — as  from  the  nature  of  the  case  it  must  here  be  ex- 
cluded— will  be  able  to  hold  its  own.  On  this  ground  alone 
the  experiment  is  certainly  an  interesting  one,  and  will  prove  still' 
more  interesting  if  it  succeeds. 


SIR  THOMAS  BRASSEY  ON  NAVAL  POLICY. 

ALTHOUGH  for  the  moment  attention  is  necessarily  centred 
on  the  army,  a  keener  interest  than  has  been  shown  for  many 
years  past  still  continues  to  be  felt  in  everything  relating  to  the 
navy,  and  any  book  containing  valuable  information  on  naval 
matters  would  be  warmly  welcomed  and  would  find  many  readers, 
It  must  be  said,  however,  that  the  third  volume  of  Sir  T.  Brassey's 
work  on  The  British  Navy,  which  has  just  been  published 
(Longmans  and  Co.),  is  hardly  likely  to  find  many  readers,  and  it 
is  certainly  inferior  in  a  marked  degree  to  the  two  volumes  which 
have  preceded  it.  Valuable  information  is  no  doubt  to  be 
found  in  the  stout  octavo  of  nearly  600  pages  which  is  now 
ottered  to  the  public,  but  this  is  mixed  up  with  so  much  matter 
that  is  either  valueless  or  obsolete  as  to  make  it  in  many  cases 
difficult  to  separate  the  grain  from  the  superabundant  chaff 
and  to  extract  a  little  knowledge  from  very  many  words.  A 
comprehensive  view  of  our  shipbuilding  policy  would  at  this 
moment  justly  command  attention,  and,  in  support  of  any  view 
that  might  be  put  forward,  it  would  no  doubt  be  advisable  to 
show  on  what  authorities  it  was  based ;  but,  unfortunately,  Sir 
T.  Brassey  has  not  been  content  to  follow  this  obvious  course. 
After  indicating  the  conclusions  which  he  has  drawn,  he  proceeds  to 
set  forth  a  mass  of  opinions  on  shipbuilding  policy  enunciated  at 
various  times  by  very  many  men,  some  well  entitled  to  be  heard, 
others  little  deserving  of  attention,  others  not  meriting  it  at  all. 
A  compilation  the  book  can  hardly  be  called,  as  it  scarcely  claims 
even  that  modest  appellation.  It  should  be  spoken  of  rather  as  a 
volume  containing  the  materials  for  a  compilation  appended  to 
some  good  chapters.  The  first  two  parts  of  the  work,  though  ex- 
cellent in  many  respects,  were  certainly  open  to  the  reproach  of 
containing  too  much  undigested  information  ;  but  the  third  is  far 
worse,  as  it  is  largely  made  up  of  more  or  less  speculative  state- 
ments as  to  shipbuilding  policy  indiscriminately  set  out  with  little 
attempt  at  compression  or  due  arrangement.  It  may  be  said, 
indeed,  that  the  title  of  the  volume,  Opinions  on  the  Shipbuilding 
Policy  of  the  Navy,  indicates  that  it  is  merely  a  collection  of 
opinions ;  but  then  surely  some  method  in  selecting  those  opinions 
which  are  of  real  value  and  rejecting  others  should  be  followed, 
and  there  should  be  careful  condensation.  A  man  might  as  well 
try  to  elucidate  a  subject  by  printing  the  Parliamentary  debates 
on  it  in  full,  and  giving  at  equal  length  the  maunderings  of  the 
dullest  bores  and  the  pregnant  utterances  of  thoughtful  speakers^ 
as  do  what  Sir  T.  Brassey  has  done.  He  has  not  taken  the  trouble 
to  separate  carefully  what  is  weighty  and  valuable  from  what  is 
of  small  worth  and  worthless,  or  to  classify  and  arrange  in  a 
proper  manner ;  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  reader  of  his 
book  has  to  do  the  work  which  ought  to  have  been  done  by  the 
writer. 

Many  instances  might  be  cited  from  the  volume  to  show 
what  long  citations  he  makes  without  necessity,  and  how  little 
regard  he  has  for  the  time  of  those  who  study  his  pages ;  but 
we  have  not  space  for  more  than  one,  which  will  probably  sumce. 
It  might  be  thought  that  by  this  time  we  had  heard  enough  of  the 
Livadia,  or  that,  at  all  events,  columns  of  print  about  her  were  no 
longer  necessary.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  turbot-shaped 
vessel  was  built  at  huge  expense  as  a  yacht  for  the  Emperor  of 
Russia.  She  put  to  sea  in  October  1SS0,  but  only  succeeded  in 
getting  as  far  as  Ferrol  in  Spain,  after  having  met  with  a  gale  in  the 
Bay  of  Biscay.    Sir  E.  Reed,  who  was  on  board  during  this  storm, 
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wrote  from  Ferrol  a  letter  about  lier  to  tire  Times,  at  the  end  of 
which  he  said: — 

Before  entering  Ferrol  one  of  the  small  compartments  forward  was  found 
to  be  filled  with  water,  and  it  was  soon  discovered  that  one  of  the  bow 
plates  had  been  stove  in,  and  the  plates  in  the  neighbourhood  strained  and 
made  leak  v.  My  own  first  impression  was  that  the  cellular  bow  had 
vielded  to  the  direct  impact  of  the  sea  during  one  of  the  most  violent  of 
the  shocks  which  were  felt ;  but  a  close  inspection  of  the  injuries  led  us  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  bow  had  been  struck  by  some  floating  wreckage. 
We  are  now  temporarily  repairing  the  damage,  for  which,  owing  to  her 
extreme  subdivision  into  watertight  compartments,  the  vessel  is  but  little 
the  worse. 

The  vessel,  however,  remained  at  Ferrol  during  the  winter,  and 
little  was  afterwards  heard  of  her.  She  made  a  short  cruise  off 
the- coast  of  Spain  in  May  1881,  and  was  afterwards  taken  to  the 
Black  Sea.  It  has  been  said  that  finally  she  was  broken  up  ;  but 
whether  this  was  true  we  are  not  aware.  In  any  case,  it  seems 
clear  that  she  was  a  complete  failure,  and  that  the  novel  type 
exhibited  by  her  was  not  worth  attention.  Nevertheless  Sir  T. 
Brassey  thought  it  necessary  to  describe  her  at  great  length  in  his 
first  volume.  Now  he  returns  to  the  vessel,  and,  as  if  to  empha- 
size the  fact  that  she  was  an  absolute  failure,  gives  from  the 
Broad  Arrow  of  December  7th  a  summary  of  the  report  of 
Captain  Verkhovsky,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  committee  of 
scientific  officers  appointed  to  accompany  the  Limdia  to  the  Black 
Sea.  "  His  statements,"  says  the  writer  in  the  Broad  Arrow, 
"  may  be  classified  and  condensed  as  under  " : — 

I.  The  waves  struck  the  nose  of  the  ship  so  violently  that  the  shocks 
could  be  clearly  experienced  by  all  on  board. 

II.  The  usual  mode  of  lessening  such  shocks  by  reducing  the  speed  was 
wholly  unavailing,  the  etfects  being  as  strong  at  two  and  a  half  knots  as  at 
eight. 

III.  The  water  rushed  into  the  rents  in  the  yacht's  bottom  in  such 
volume  that  the  pumps  c  ould  not  keep  it  under. 

IV.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  gone  beyond  Ferrol  in  the 
condition  in  which  the  ship  found  itself. 

His  conclusions  are: — (1)  That  the  "Livadia"  i*  wholly  unfit  for  sea 
voyages ;  (2)  that  the  hull  needs  strengthening  with  a  coating  of  wood 
and  a  sheathing  of  copper;  (3)  and  that  structural  alterations  are  needed 
to  qualify  the  "  Livadia  "  type  of  vessel  for  service  at  sea. 

It  might  bethought  that  this  statement  which,  it  will  be  observed, 
slightly  contradicts  what  Sir  E.  Reed  stated,  settled  the  question  of 
the  Livadia — if,  indeed,  it  needed  settling — and  that  there  could  not 
possibly  be  anything  more  to  be  said  about  a  vessel  which 
so  obviously  failed.  It  will  scarcely  be  believed  that  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  volume  Sir  T.  Brassey  occupies  eight  pages  with 
a  reprint  of  an  extremely  foolish  article  in  the  Times,  written 
before  the  Livadia  put  to  sea,  in  which  there  is  talk  of"  the  great 
nautical  experiment  now  in  progress  on  the  Clyde,"  a  description 
of  the  ship,  and  a  long  disquisition  on  what  was  to  be  learnt  from 
her  trials,  which  were  to  "  solve  several  problems  for  the  settlement 
of  which  steam  navigation  presses,  and  for  solving  which  the 
Russian  Government  and  its  enterprising  Naval  Constructor  will, 
in  any  event,  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  public  no  less  than  those 
of  men  of  science."  How  can  Sir  T.  Brassey  expect  his  book  to 
take  a  place  in  popular  esteem  worthy  of  his  reputation  when 
he  is  willing  to  encumber  it  with  such  obsolete  rubbish  as  this? 

Not  a  few  other  instances  of  totally  unnecessary  quotation  might, 
as  has  been  said,  be  pointed  out,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that, 
amid  much  that  might  be  omitted,  the  volume  contains  a  consider- 
able amount  of  pertinent  information,  and  that  the  introduction, 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be  published  separately,  is  certainly 
not  without  value.  In  it  the  author  deals,  inter  alia,  with  the 
questions  of  dimensions  and  armament,  all-important  to  a  country 
whose  sole  defence  against  invasion  is  its  navy.  With  regard  to 
the  first  question,  that  of  dimensions,  there  has  been  and  still  is 
considerable  difference  of  opinion,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  majority 
of  those  competent  to  judge  now  appear  to  be  opposed  to  the  con- 
struction of  very  large  vessels.  The  eminent  French  Constructor, 
M.  Dislere,  has  set  down  eight  thousand  tons  as  being  probably  the 
maximum  displacement  which  would  be  found  desirable.  Other 
bigh  authorities  have  taken  a  somewhat  similar  view,  or  put  the 
maximum  displacement  lower ;  and  our  own  Chief  Constructor,  Mr. 
Barnaby,  is  supposed  to  have  been  always  in  favour  of  compara- 
tively moderate  dimensions.  Sir  T.  Brassey  quotes  a  passage  in 
which,  after  speaking  of  the  risk  of  loss,  he  said  : — 

The  losses  and  casualties  of  a  naval  engagement  would  do  much  to  bring 
out  the  imminence  of  these  risks,  aud  would  perhaps  show  that  the  large 
and  costly  ship  is  even  more  exposed  to  them  than  the  smaller  one.  Jt 
maybe  that  the  limit  of  size  and  cost  has  been  reached  in  the  "  Fury," 
and  that,  with  her  bulk  and  cost,  the  maximum  of  advantages  maybe 
obtained.  We  are  ourselves  disposed  to  think  that  this  is  so,  and  that 
there  may  be  retrogression  in  this  respect,  as  more  experience  is  gained 
with  the  powers  of  the  ram,  the  torpedo,  and  other  submarine  instruments 
of  attack.  We  should  prefer  to  adhere  to  this  bulk  aud  cost  in  the  new 
design. 

The  opinion  of  this  very  eminent  naval  architect  and  those  of  other 
thoroughly  competent  men  certainly  seem  to  justify  the  con- 
clusion which  Sir  T.  Brassey  formed  some  time  ago,  and  now 
appears  to  maintain.  This  is,  that  extreme  dimensions  are  not  de- 
sirable, and  that  on  the  whole  it  is  better  to  spend  money  on  a 
considerable  number  of  ironclads  of  moderate  size  than  on  a 
few  very  large  ones.  Economically  this  is  probably  the  sound 
view,  but  setting  economical  considerations  apart  there  is  another 
side  to  the  question  which,  to  do  Sir  T.  Brassey  justice,  he  by  no 
means  ignores.  Shipbuilding  policy  cannot  be  entirely  guided  by 
those  axioms  which  are  rightly  regarded  in  transacting  the 
ordinary  business  of  life.  The  merchant  who  imitated  a  rival  in 
embarking  in  an  unremunerative  trade  would  deservedly  lose  his 


money,  and  would  receive  small  pity  if  he  was  ruined  ;  but  it  is 
not  necessarily  to  be  assumed  that  a  Government  is  wrong  in  follow- 
ing the  example  of  another  which  is  building  in  an  extravagant 
fashion.  The  possession  of  a  preponderating  force  of  vessels  of  a 
certain  type  may  give  a  country  an  overwnelming  advantage  in 
war.  It  may  on  the  whole  be  better  policy  to  build  eight  small 
ironclads  than  four  large  ones,  but  then  the  possession  of  the  four 
most  powerful  ships  that  exist  may  enable  a  Power  to  inflict  a 
deadly  blow  on  an  antagonist,  even  though  that  antagonist  may 
have  adhered  in  shipbuilding  to  maxims  which,  from  a  taxpayer's 
point  of  view,  are  sound.  Moreover,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
although  the  weight  of  authority  is  against  large  ships,  there  is  a 
good  deal  to  be  said  in  their  favour.  The  great  ironclad  is  swifter 
than  the  small  one,  and  can  accept  or  decline  action  as  seems  good 
to  her,  and  can  fire  always  at  the  range  that  suits  her  best.  Owing 
to  the  enormous  power  of  her  guns  she  can  inflict  the  most  fright- 
ful damage  on  the  towns  of  a  thickly  populated  coast,  while  keep- 
ing at  such  distance  from  the  shore  as  to  have  great  advantage  in 
observing  the  advance  of  torpedo-boats,  and  consequently  in  re- 
pelling their  attacks.  Inverting  the  position,  and  supposing  a 
vessel  of  this  kind  to  be  employed  defensively,  she  would  be  able 
to  render  the  most  effective  service.  In  a  letter  to  the  Times, 
from  Signor  Mattei,  the  Inspector-General  of  the  Italian  Navy, 
which  is  reprinted  in  Sir  T.  Brassey 's  book,  a  very  clear  statement 
of  the  value  of  a  great  ironclad  in  coast  defence  is  given.  The 
writer  says : — 

There  are  numerous  spots  [on  the  Italian  coast]  where  landings  might 
be  effected,  aud  our  most  important  military  communications  menaced,  in- 
terrupted, or  even  taken  advantage  of  for  further  land  operations.  .  .  . 
Some  consideration  of  the  subject  soon  convinced  us  that  the  attainment  of 
absolute  safety  for  our  seabjard  was  out  of  the  question  ;  all  we  could  hope 
for  was  to  obtain  means  to  disturb,  to  interrupt,  perhaps  to  render  nuga- 
tory, any  large  operation  of  the  enemy  in  view  of  a  landing  or  of  a 
bombardment,  by  dividing  the  attention  of  the  protecting  force,  causing  it 
to  shift  its  position,  and  consequent]}'  allowing  us  to  make  use  of  our 
secondary  means  against  the  flouting  material  necessary  for  such  opera- 
tions. 

These  words  are  certainly  not  without  weight,  anil  although  the 
coast  of  England  is  very  different  from  that  of  Italy,  they  are 
worth  the  attention  of  those  who  have  to  consider  the  defence 
of  our  shores.  While,  then,  it  may  be  admitted  that,  so  far  as  our 
present  kuowledge  goes,  a  good  fleet  of  comparatively  small  iron- 
clads is,  in  the  main,  better  than  a  few  big  ones,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  these  latter  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  of 
immense  value,  and  it  may  fairly  be  argued  that  in  this  matter 
purely  economical  views  should  not  be  too  strictly  adhered  to, 
and  that,  besides  a  fleet  of  ordinary  ironclads,  we  ought  to 
have  large  vessels  at  least  as  powerful  as  those  belonging  to  any 
foreign  navy.  Other  countries  have  to  maintain  enormous  stand- 
ing armies,  and  can  spend  therefore  only  a  comparatively  small  sum 
on  their  war  ships.  Our  navy  is  our  first  and  chief  defence ;  and,  as 
it  is  desirable  that  it  should  remain  in  all  respects  the  strongest,  an 
English  Government  would  be  justified  in  following  a  shipbuild- 
ing policy  which  on  the  part  of  any  other  Government  would 
rightly  be  deemed  extravagant.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  think  that  at 
no  distant  date  Italy  will  have  afloat  four  vessels  each  of  which 
will  be  stronger  than  our  strongest  ironclad  ;  and  in  the  event — 
happily  improbable  in  the  highest  degree — of  a  war  with  that 
country,  the  appearance  of  the  Dailio  and  Dandolo  or  Italia  and 
Lepanto  off  the  South  coast  might  make  Englishmen  regret  that  so 
much  weight  had  been  given  to  arguments  based  on  grounds  of 
mere  economy. 

With  regard  to  armament,  Sir  T.  Brassey 's  opinions  are  ap- 
parently similar  to  those  which  he  holds  respecting  ships,  and 
the  same  remarks  apply  to  them.  While  not  altogether  agreeing 
with  his  views,  we  willingly  bear  testimony  to  the  very  wide 
knowledge  on  which  they  are  based  and  to  the  forcible  argu- 
ments by  which  they  are  supported,  and  can  only  regret  that  a 
volume  which  contains  not  a  little  that  is  valuable  should  also 
contain  so  much  that  is  superlluous  or  useless. 


TIIE  BIRMINGHAM  MUSICAL  FESTIVAL. 
11. 

TIIE  practice  of  employing  the  splendid  forces  which  are 
brought  together  at  great  provincial  festivals  for  the  perform- 
ance of  works  by  local  composers  has  its  dangers  aud  drawbacks. 
It  is  liable  to  appear  inconsiderate  to  singers  of  the  "highest  class, 
and  seems  almost  to  be  taking  an  unfair  advantage  of  their  courtesy. 
Sometimes  also  it  seems  hardly  considerate  to  the  members  of  the 
orchestra,  who  are  accustomed  to  look  for  some  style  and  point,  in 
what  they  are  called  upon  to  play,  and  are  as  sensitive  to  being 
severely  bored  as  other  people.  But  nevertheless,  on  the  whole, 
the  advantages  of  such  ventures  decisively  preponderate ;  for 
everything  that  tends  to  decentralize  the  art  and  weaken  exclusive 
monopolies  strengthens  and  widens  the  foothold  of  real  music 
among  the  masses  of  the  public,  and  makes  the  opportunities 
of  progressive  appreciation  so  much  the  more  favourable.  It 
is  not  only  a  question  of  rewarding  a  patient  worker  or  a 
favourite  local  professor,  but  an  important  matter  of  educa- 
tion. People  cannot  realize  the  exact  value  and  right,  position 
of  works  in  which  their  personal  feelings  are  interested  till 
they  have  opportunities  of  hearing  them  by  the  side  of  genuine 
masterpieces,  and  on  the  same  terms  of  performance.  And  they 
often  fail  to  grasp  even  a  tittle  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  master- 
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pieces  till  they  Lave  made  use  of  the  inferior  works  to  which  their 
attention  has  been  called,  through  motives  really  external  to  music, 
as  stepping-stones  to  the  higher.  Ou  the  other  hand,  to  the  com- 
poser himself,  if  he  be  not  a  supremely  pachydermatous  egotist, 
such  opportunities  are  the  very  linest  of  possible  lessons:  Beyond 
a  certain  point  in  art  the  .actual  direct  teaching  of  one  man  by  an- 
other has  but  little  efficacy.  A  wise  teacher  may  point  to  the 
direction  where  wisdom  is  to  be  found ;  but  the  seeker  must  by 
hearing  and  observation  extract  it  for  himself.  Provincial  com- 
posers, if  they  are  very  busy  with  professional  work,  or  are  lacking 
in  that  energy  which  should  carry  them  up  to  the  centres  where 
the  tiuest  works  are  most  perfectly  performed,  though  they  may 
have  valuable  and  exceptional  gifts  in  various  respects,  are  liable  to 
fall  short  of  that  vitality  and  vigour  which  is  a  necessary  element 
in  all  art  qualified  to  make  a  real  impression  upon  human  beings. 
It  is  much  as  it  would  be  with  a  philosopher  or  man  of  science 
who  should  fail  to  keep  himself  informed  of  the  progress  of  thought 
and  knowledge  in  the  civilized  world  at  large.  He  may  chance  to 
have  a  peculiar  and  rare  individuality  which  sets  a  mark  upon 
his  work  under  any  circumstances ;  but  the  more  usual  result  is 
to  favour  maundering,  insufficient  condensation,  and  a  kind  of 
self-complacency  which  lacks  the  perception  of  what  is  worth 
saying  and  what  is  not,  and  overburdens  much  that  may  happen 
to  be  excellent  with  heavy  or  superfluous  matter.  This  has  been 
the  failing  with  a  large  proportion  of  English  music  in  modern 
times.  It  has  not  had  quite  fair  opportunities  for  comparison 
with  works  of  the  highest  class,  and  a  kind  of  resentment  has 
caused  some  people  who  are  very  eager  that  it  should  not  seem  to 
fall  behind  in  the  race  to  lay  stress  on  the  class  of  music  to  which 
social  circumstances  of  long  standing  have  imparted  a  certain  ex- 
cellence as  well  as  an  appearance  of  nationality.  It  is  evidently 
desirable  to  foster  anything  which  shows  any  real  national  cha- 
racter: but  it  is  equally  important  to  save  it  from  exclusiveuess 
and  want  of  breadth,  and  this  can  be  done  only  by  getting 
opportunities  for  judging  the  home  and  the  foreign  products  on 
equal  terms  and  without  prejudice  to  either. 

The  managers  of  the  recent  Birmingham  Festival  did  this  on  a 
really  grand  scale.  Four  living  English  composers  were  most 
liberally  represented,  and  the  local  composer  by  the  work  of  largest 
dimensions  of  all.  Mr.  Gaul,  whose  cantata,  The  Holy  City,  was 
performed  on  Wednesday  evening,  August  30,  is  well  known  to 
Choral  Societies  elsewhere  than  in  Birmingham  for  part  songs  of 
an  attractive  description.  The  cantata  is  numbered  as  Opus  36,  so 
that  the  composer  is  clearly  not  a  novice ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  he 
has  not  had  as  yet  the  best  opportunities  for  assimilating  the  fruits 
of  modern  thought  in  art.  His  work  is  in  fact  the  very  clearest 
illustration  of  considerable  gilts  insufficiently  developed  through 
want  of  contact  with  wide  ranges  of  style.  His  standards  have 
lain  chiefly  among  the  familiar  types  of  part  songs,  and  the  simpler 
and  less  vigorous  examples  of  airs  and  such  set  divisions  in  the 
better  known  of  modern  oratorios.  Under  the  circumstances  it  is 
remarkable  how  good  his  perception  for  sound  in  the  orchestra  is, 
and  how  well  the  instrumental  forces  are  grouped  to  get  the  fullest 
and  most  refined  effects.  The  composer's  gifts  appear  to  lie 
rather  specially  in  that  direction,  as  the  vocal  writing  is  almost 
always  particularly  good  in  respect  of  tone,  and  exceptionally 
delicate  in  some  effects.  On  the  other  hand  this  very  gift  tends 
to  increase  the  peculiar  liability  of  uncosmopolitan  composers  to 
languor  and  want  of  decision  in  thought.  There  is  sufficient 
definition  in  many  of  the  subjects  to  make  them  stand  out  clearly  ; 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  air  for  tenor,  "  My  soul  is  athirst  for  God," 
and  in  the  air  for  contralto,  "  Eye  hath  not  seen,"  and  in  the  soft 
and  attractive  Sanctus  figure,  which  is  made  to  recur  almost  as  a 
text  in  various  parts  of  the  work  from  the  opening  to  the  end. 
But  there  is  scarcely  sufficient  variety  in  the  types.  The  style 
is  too  consistently  of  the  anthem  kind  for  a  cautata  with 
orchestral  accompaniment,  and  the  accompaniments  themselves 
are  not  sufficiently  free  and  interesting.  A  considerable  portion  of 
the  choral  work  is  in  the  unaccompanied  part-song  style ;  and, 
when  the  instruments  are  introduced,  they  generally  do  little  more 
than  double  the  voice  parts,  and  in  the  solos  little  more  than 
supply  the  harmonies.  The  range  of  harmony  and  modulation  is 
also  rather  limited,  and  hardly  on  a  level  with  the  experiences 
which  Beethoven,  or  even  Handel  and  Mendelssohn,  supply  in 
their  freer  moments ;  and  the  plan  of  the  work  is  familiar  and 
conventional.  But,  when  all  this  is  said,  it  may  be  added 
that  there  is  much  genuine  musical  feeling  in  the  work,  and 
some  very  excellent  and  effective  choral  writing,  rising  even  to 
noteworthy  vigour  in  the  Alleluia  of  the  last  chorus.  There  are 
many  pleasant  and  graceful  ideas,  and  the  scoring  is  refined,  and 
even  remarkably  successful  in  the  orchestral  interludes,  such  as 
the  introduction  to  the  second  part.  The  composer  may  well, 
with  such  gifts,  hereafter  achieve  works  of  fuller  and  wider  in- 
terest, if  he  has  the  patience  to  compare  his  method  of  work 
with  that  of  the  greater  masters  of  vigorous,  and  not  exclusively 
ecclesiastical,  manner;  and  succeeds  in  attaining  more  vivacity 
and  variety  of  style  without  losing  sight  of  his  characteristic 
quality  of  refinement. 

The  work  which  followed  in  the  programme  of  the  same  evening 
was  of  very  different  calibre.  The  Orchestral  Serenade  in  G,  of 
Mr.  Villiers  Stanford,  is  indeed  a  work  which  the  managers  of  the 
Festival  have  the  best  reasons  for  being  proud  of  producing  for  the 
first  time.  It  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  the  highest  cultivation  in  music 
and  of  the  very  rarest  gifts.  In  the  hist  place,  the  conception  of 
ihe  work  is  original,  and  the  complete  result  as  well  as  the  details 


is  entirely  successful.  The  broad  outlines  are  nearly  analogous 
I  to  those  of  a  symphony :  the  first  movement  especially  is  of  the 
!  usual  dignified  symphony  order,  and  the  distribution  of  the  other 
I  movements  in  character  and  style  is  for  the  most  part  in  con- 
formity with  the  plan  usually  adopted  in  such  works.  But  the 
composer  has  at  the  same  time  kept  in  his  mind  the  idea  of  the 
serenade,  which  in  external  things  shows  itself  specially  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  judiciously  restricted  himself  in  the  size  of 
■  his  orchestra,  and  in  the  coda  of  the  last  movement  being  a  Lullaby 
— a  sort  of  good-night  of  the  sweetest  and  most  tender  description. 
Every  individual  movement  is  successful.  The  Scherzo  has  a  strong 
I  healthy  kind  of  Beethovenish  "  go,"  with  an  occasional  twinkle 
of  Brahms  ;  and  the  tune  of  the  Trio,  which  grows  up  first  in  the 
Scherzo,  breaking  in  most  beautifully  in  the  horns,  has  a  wonderful 
serenity  and  happiness  in  it.  The  slow  movement,  called  Notturno, 
has  some  telling  melodious  passages  for  cello  as  principal  subject, 
and  the  treatment  of  these  as  well  as  the  general  development  of  the 
movement  is  clear  and  as  clever  as  could  be.  The  movement  which 
so  far  has  pleased  the  public  most  is  the  Intermezzo,  a  short  Presto 
of  a  most  sparkling  and  vivacious  descriptiou,  with  delightful 
irruptions  of  happy  melody  under  the  constant  flow  of  the  principal 
I  figures.  The  Finale  is  most  appropriate,  and  ends,  as  has  been 
before  remarked,  with  a  quiet  Lullaby,  which  is  one  of  the  mo3t 
fascinating  points  in  the  whole  work.  Mr.  Stanford's  reputation 
is  so  well  established  that  it  seems  almost  superfluous  to  say  that 
the  scoring  is  rich  and  masterly ;  but  at  all  events  it  is  worth 
mentioning  as  an  expression  of  thankfulness.  It  is  full  of  variety, 
freedom,  and  freshness ;  and  the  brightness  and  perspicuity  of  the 
ideas  throughout,  combined  with  all  these  other  advantages,  ought 
to  make  the  work  familiar  wherever  orchestral  music  of  a  high 
and  refined  order  is  held  in  honour  and  allection  as  it  ought 
to  be. 

The  next  new  work  which  came  on  for  a  hearing  was  Herr 
Niels  Gade's  cantata  Psyche,  founded  on  a  Danish  dramatic  poem 
of  Lobedanz.  This  form  of  composition  is  one  which  many  earnest 
musical  people  feel  less  and  lessat  their  ease  with;  and  it  certainly 
is  an  awkward  one  to  deal  with,  and  frequently  leads  to  disagree- 
able artistic  anomalies.  The  composer  has,  however,  in  the  present 
case  been  almost  unexpectedly  successful.  He  has  had  much 
practice  in  the  particular  form,  though  some  previous  efforts  have 

;  hardly  come  up  to  the  point  of  musical  value  which  people  who 
know  the  composer's  capacities  might  reasonably  hope  for;  but  his 
treatment  of  Psyche  appears  to  be  one  of  his  best  achievements. 
The  story  naturally  appears  a  little  hazy  in  following  the  music 
without  action,  but  many  points  come  out  with  signal  success ; 

]  most  especially  the  choruses,  which  are  admirably  and  con- 
scientiously written  with  a  view  to  legitimate  choral  effect.  As 
examples  may  be  mentioned  the  opening  chorus,  "  In  Hellas,  a 
country  of  sunshine,"  and  the  choruses  "  There  comes,  with 
waving  dusky  robes  bedigbt,"  ''Thou  art  mighty,  O  Eros,"  which 
is  remarkably  strong  and  vigorous,  and  "  Shadows  hover,  sad  and 
mournful,"  which  is  picturesque  and  very  appropriate  in  tone.  The 
various  solos  and  duets  and  trios,  though  containing  much  that  is 
sweet  iu  subject  and  attractive  ou  the  whole,  have  not  such 
direct  and  convincing  effect  as  the  choral  parts  of  the  work. 
The  orchestration  is  of  course  masterly  ;  and  though  the  work  is 
a  little  lacking  in  dramatic  interest  as  a  whole,  it  is  full  of  honest, 
healthy  work  and  of  tune  and  vigour,  and  was  undoubtedly  one  of 

!  the  most  successful  points  in  the  Festival.    The  composer  was 

!  received  with  remarkable  enthusiasm,  and  amused  the  audience 
not  a  little  in  conducting  with  some  rather  unusual  displays  of 
familiar  sangfroid. 

Mr.  Hubert  Parry's  Symphony  in  G  major,  which  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  on  the  Thursday  evening  of  the  Festival,  is  in 
every  respect  an  important  addition  to  the  list  of  English  orches- 
tral works  of  the  first  magnitude.  Genius  is  apparent  in  every  bar 
of  this  masterly  work.  The  symphony  is  in  the  usual  four  move- 
ments ;  the  first,  a  brilliant  Allegro  in  G  major,  impresses  the 
hearer  at  once  by  the  beauty  of  its  themes  and  the  breadth  of 
their  treatment,  and  is,  in  common  with  the  Scherzo  and  Finale, 
full  of-''  go  "  and  enthusiasm.  The  slow  movement  in  E  flat  is  in 
strong  contrast  to  the  opening  Allegro  by  reason  of  its  calm 
repose,  relieved  by  a  second  subject  of  peculiar  and  powerful 
rhythm.  The  Scherzo  in  C  minor  is  very  novel  in  form,  and  in 
feeling  is  somewhat  tragic  and  even  tierce  ;  the  two  trios,  which 
are  in  charming  contrast  with  it  and  with  each  other,  are  sepa- 
rated by  a  fuyato  of  admirable  workmanship  and  excellent  effect. 
The  Finale  in  the  original  key  is  of  a  brighter  character  than  the 
preceding  movements,  and  its  subjects  are  as  broad  and  melodious 
as  the  most  uninitiated  hearer  could  wish.  If  this  symphony  is 
to  be  referred  to  any  particular  schools  of  thought,  that  of  Brahms 
and  (to  some  extent)  of  Goetz  would  seem  to  be  indicated.  But 
there  is  throughout  the  work  (and  more  especially  in  the  rhythms 
of  the  slow  movement  and  the  melodies  of  the  Finale)  a  feeling  so 
unmistakably  English  that  it  is  difficult  to  refer  it  to  any  other 
school  than  its  own,  a  sign  which  in  itself  is  a  hopeful  augury  for 
the  future  of  English  art.  If  in  the  case  of  this  symphony 
forcible  utterance  at  times  seems  to  overbalance  gracefulness  of 
expression,  it  is  a  fault  which  may  be  easily  pardoned.  Mr. 
Parry's  versatility  is  so  evident  that  his  development  in  this 
direction  may  be  confidently  expected,  and  it  may  be  allowable  to 
remind  him  that  Bach  wrote  a  Coffee  Cantata  as  well  as  a 
Passion  Music,  and  Beethoven  Bagatelles  as  well  as  the  Choral 
Symphony.    For  the  rest  the  symphony  may  be  safely  left  to  the 

I  verdict  of  the  public.    The  performance  of  the  work  was  in  nearly 
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every  respect  admirable,  taking  into  account  its  difficulty  and  the 
cumbrous  size  of  the  orchestra  for  purely  symphonic  purposes. 
Mr.  Parry  conducted,  and  received  a  hearty  recall. 

On  the  morning  of  the  last  day  of  the  Festival  Brahms's 
Triumphlied  was  given.  This  appears  to  be  the  first  work  of 
his  of  the  k'u.J  performed  at  Birmingham,  and,  as  far  as  testing 
the  wonderful  powers  of  the  chorus  went,  nothing  could  well 
be  severer;  but  as  introducing  the  public  of  the  place  to  the 
great  composer  it  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  altogether  a  satis- 
factory choice.  The  work  represents  a  peculiar  occasion  and 
a  peculiar  state  of  the  public  miDd  at  the  time  in  which  it 
was  written.  The  expression  of  triumph  and  joy  is  at  too  high 
a  pitch  of  exuberance  to  admit  of  light  and  shade,  and  the 
manner  chosen  by  the  composer  is  so  singularly  Handelian,  not 
only  in  detail,  but  even  in  the  plan  of  the  work,  that  there  is 
exceptionally  little  of  the  composer's  own  style  to  be  felt  throughout. 
The  passage  "  He  treads  the  winepress  of  wrath  "  is  almost  the 
only  one  which  is  extremely  powerful  and  extremely  characteristic. 
The  contrapuntal  writing  is  of  course  superb,  and  comprises  some 
fine,  free  eight-part  work,  and  there  is  a  wonderful  vigour  and 
strength  about  it  all ;  but  the  interest  is  not  musically  or  poeti- 
cally so  great  as  in  his  other  choral  works. 

The  work  which  followed  it  was  a  most  wise  choice  and  as 
great  a  contrast  as  possible,  being  the  Fourth  Mass  of  Oherubini ; 
in  which  slender  materials  and  ascetic  restrictions  in  style  present 
a  work  of  art  which  speaks  as  perfectly  and  surely,  and  at  times  as 
beautifully,  as  it  seems  at  the  time  possible  to  wish.  No  music  so 
surprisingly  surpasses  the  expectation  formed  from  seeing  it  on 
paper  as  Cherubini's.  The  finish  and  purity  is  obvious  at  first 
sight ;  but  the  balance  of  effect  and  the  distribution  of  amount  and 
points  of  interest  is  so  fine  and  careful  that  it  almost  escapes  notice 
till  it  is  heard.  The  choral  part  was  most  admirably  executed, 
and  the  solca  of  Mme.  Albani  and  Mr.  Maas,  especially  in  the 
lovely  "  0  Salutaris,"  most  successful. 

This  concludes  the  list  of  novelties  and  quasi-novelties  of  the 
remarkable  Festival  of  1882,  in  which  the  managers  not  only 
secured  an  unusual  number  of  such  works,  but  by  their  liberality 
and  public  spirit  obtained  as  fine  performance  of  each  and  all  as 
could  well  be  desired,  and  added  thereto  the  most  ungrudging  and 
unwearying  hospitality  to  every  one  concerned.  If  composers  and 
performers  were  not  contented  they  must  be  even  worse  than  un- 
friendly jokers  are  fond  of  painting  them. 


THE  TliOSPECTS  OF  TRADE. 


THE  Board  of  Trade  Returns  for  August  are  really  more  satis- 
factory than  at  first  sight  they  seem  to  be.  They  compare 
with  a  month  of  last  year  when  both  the  imports  and  the  exports 
were  exceptionally  large.  It  is  therefore  very  satisfactory  to  find 
any  increase  at  all.  The  increase  in  value  in  the  case  of  the  imports 
is  about  1  j  per  cent.,  and  in  the  case  of  the  exports  about  ijj  per 
cent.  But  if  we  make  the  comparison  with  August  1880— that  is, 
with  the  corresponding  month  two  years  ago — we  find  the  increase 
in  the  imports  to  be  6  8  per  cent.,  while  the  increase  in  the  exports 
is  as  much  as  I2'8  per  cent.  Further,  if  we  extend  our  view 
from  the  single  month  to  the  eight  months  of  the  year,  we  find 
that  there  is  an  increase  of  over  4  per  cent,  in  the  imports  and  of 
6-8  per  cent,  in  the  exports.  We  see,  therefore,  that  the  improve- 
ment in  trade  which  began  just  three  years  ago  steadily  continues. 
Each  year  shows  an  increase  over  the  year  immediately  preceding, 
and  up  to  the  present  it  has  continued,  and  apparently  is  con- 
tinuing, at  a  very  satisfactory  rate.  Confining  our  attention  to 
the  month  of  August,  we  find  the  chief  increase  in  the  imports  to 
be  in  food  products,  in  which  it  amounts  to  as  much  as  10  per 
cent.  This  is  chiefly  due  to  the  desire  of  the  wheat-exporting 
countries  to  throw  upon  our  market  as  much  as  possible  of  their 
old  stock  before  the  new  harvest  is  fit  for  sale.  For  the  greater  part 
of  the  year  a  ring  of  speculators  in  New  York  and  Chicago  held 
back  wheat,  and  thus  practically  gave  up  our  market  to  their 
foreign  competitors  ;  but  the  present  wheat  harvest  in  the  United 
States  is  so  abundant  that  the  speculators  and  farmers  have  taken 
fright,  and  are  now  hurrying  their  old  stocks  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible to  market.  At  the  same  time  the  Indian  and  Russian 
exporters  are  also  increasing  their  supplies,  and  the  consequence  is 
an  extraordinary  augmentation  in  the  grain  imports  of  last  month. 
The  result,  of  course,  is  a  fall  in  the  price  of  wheat,  an  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  our  working  classes,  and  the  promise  that 
for  the  coming  twelve  months  wheat  will  be  cheap,  and  therefore  that 
wages  will  possess  more  purchasing  power,  and  that  trade  will  re- 
ceive a  fresh  impetus.  Among  the  imports  of  the  raw  materials  of 
manufacture  there  still  continues  a  great  falling  off  in  cotton.  This 
is  mainly  due  to  the  shortness  of  the  American  cotton  crop  last  year. 
For  a  long  time  it  was  supposed  that  the  reports  of  the  damage 
done  to  the  crop  were  purposely  exaggerated  by  speculators ;  but 
it  now  appears  that  even  the  worst  reports  really  underrated  the 
damage  done,  and  that  the  crop  was  short  beyond  all  precedent. 
The  new  crop,  too,  is  late,  and  consequently  there  is  a  great 
scarcity  of  American  cotton;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  last  month 
our  imports  of  raw  cotton  from  India  exceeded  our  imports  of 
American  cotton  by  82,000  cwts.  Since  1869  we  have  never  im- 
ported as  much  Indian  as  American  cotton  ;  but  the  great  scarcity 
of  American  cotton  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  and  the  con- 
sequent rapid  rise  in  the  price,  has  driven  our  manufacturers  to  use 
Indian  coiton  more  largely,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  Indian 


growers.  No  doubt,  also,  the  falling  off  in  the  imports  of  raw  cotton 
is  due  to  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  cotton  industry.  _  The  im- 
ports of  jute  and  linen  also  show  a  falling  off,  but  there  is  a  very 
large  increase  in  wool.  For  the  month  the  increase  is  actually  91^ 
per  cent,  in  quantity.  Turning  to  the  exports,  the  chief  features 
are  the  continued  falling  off  in  cotton  piece  goods,  the  maintenance 
of  the  exports  of  woollen  manufactures,  and  the  great  increase  in 
the  exports  of  iron  and  steel.  The  falling  off  in  the  cotton  ex- 
ports is  no  longer  visible  in  the  case  of  India.  It  is  mainly  seen 
in  those  to  China,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  Egypt.  The  war, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  has  practically  stopped  our  trade  with 
Egypt;  but  as  this  is  a  temporary  cause,  and  as,  no  doubt,  with 
the  return  of  peace  there  will  be  a  rush  to  buy  English  cottons,  it 
may  be  hoped  that  this  is  rather  a  postponement  than  a  loss.  The 
Chinese  and  Philippine  markets,  however,  appear  to  be  still  glutted 
with  English  goods.  The  exports  of  iron  have  enormously  in- 
creased— about  16  per  cent,  in  value  for  the  month,  and  about 
2oj{  per  cent,  for  the  eight  months.  The  increase  has  taken  place 
in  all  departments  of  the  iron  and  steel  trade  and  in  all  directions. 
Apparently  the  revival  of  trade  that  set  in  three  years  ago  has 
gone  on  growing  all  over  the  world,  and  the  demand  for  English 
iron  and  steel  is  springing  up  and  steadily  spreading  from  place 
to  place.  Railways  are  being  built  more  freely,  and  with  the 
construction  of  railways,  of  course,  the  demand  for  iron  and  steel 
increases. 

The  reports  of  the  state  of  trade  throughout  the  country  confirm 
the  evidence  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns.  It  is  too  early  yet  to 
speak  finally  of  the  harvest ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  crops  are  all 
abundant ;  and,  although  much  damage  has  been  done  by  the 
rains  of  the  past  few  weeks,  it  is  yet  to  be  hoped  that,  if  Sep- 
tember continues  fine,  the  farmers  will  be  in  a  better  position  than 
they  have  been  for  the  past  six  or  seven  years.  If  so,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  trade  will  receive  a  fresh  impetus.  As  we 
have  said,  cheap  bread  is  assured  for  the  coming  twelve  months. 
The  American  harvest  is  the  largest  that  has  ever  been  gathered 
in,  and  its  quality  also  is  believed  to  be  very  fine,  and  the  other 
wheat-exporting  countries  have  also  large  supplies  to  send  us. 
Apart,  therefore,  altogether  from  our  own  harvest,  we  may  safely 
reckon  upon  cheap  bread,  and  if  our  own  harvest  is  good  the 
cheapness  will  be  greater  still.  This  will  make  the  wages  of  the 
working  classes  go  further  than  they  have  gone  for  the  past  few 
years.  It  will,  in  other  words,  leave  a  larger  surplus  to  be  spent 
upon  the  comforts  and  luxuries  which  the  working  classes  enjoy ; 
and  their  expenditure  on  these  comforts  and  luxuries  will  increase 
the  profits  of  all  the  trades  which  supply  them,  and  will  thus  give 
an  impetus  to  industry  generally.  At  the  sam9  time,  if,  as  we 
hope,  the  harvest  turns  out  well,  the  farmers  will  have  more 
money  to  spend  than  they  have  had  of  late,  and  they  will  have 
more  courage  to  make  the  necessary  outlay  upon  their  farms.  All 
this  will  stimulate  trade,  as  will  likewise  the  more  general  pay- 
ment of  rents  and  the  improved  position  in  which  the  landowners 
will  find  themselves.  We  have  noticed  above,  when  speaking  of 
the  exports,  the  great  improvement  in  the  iron  and  steel  trades ; 
and  the  consumption  of  iron  and  steel  at  home  is  also  largely  ex- 
tending. The  demand  at  present  is  chiefly  for  shipbuilding.  Appa- 
rently our  superiority  at  sea  is  growing  year  by  year.  We  already 
have  practically  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world,  and  we  are  espe- 
cially pre-eminent  in  our  iron  steam  fleet  ;  yet  every  year  we  are 
adding  more  and  more  largely  to  that  fleet,  and  never  before  have 
our  shipbuilding  yard3  been  so  active  as  they  are  at  present.  Only  a 
few  years  ago  it  was  the  construction  of  railways  which  imparted 
the  chief  activity  to  the  iron  trade,  and  the  shipbuilding  trade  was 
quite  a  subordinate  and  unimportant  item  ;  but  now  shipbuilding 
is  far  more  important  than  railway  making,  and,  indeed,  is  giving 
its  present  activity  to  the  iron  trade.  Moreover,  we  are  building 
more  and  more  for  foreign  countries.  Apparently  our  superiority 
as  shipbuilders  is  becoming  as  unquestionable  as  our  pre-eminence 
as  carriers,  for  all  the  world  is  sending  its  orders  to  us.  As  yet, 
at  any  rate,  the  French  shipping  law  which  it  was  supposed  would 
do  so  much  damage  to  our  trade  has  had  no  such  effect.  On 
the  contrary,  shipbuilding,  as  we  have  just  said,  has  never  been 
so  active.  And  the  coal  trade  is  feeling  the  benefits  of  the  great 
improvement  in  the  iron  trade.  There  is  also  a  general  feeling 
that  the  woollen  industry  is  improving,  but  linen  and  jute  are  in 
a  less  satisfactory  condition,  and  the  same  must  be  said  of  the 
trades  which  minister  to  the  luxuries  of  the  well-to-do.  Altogether, 
however,  the  present  position  of  our  trade  is  good,  and  the  prospect 
for  the  future  is  better  still. 

The  dark  points  in  the  prospect  are  two.  The  first  and  chief 
of  them  is  the  demand  put  forward  by  the  working  classes 
for  increased  wages.  This  demand  is  especially  made  in  the 
coal  and  iron  trades.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  when  trade 
improves  the  working  classes  have  a  right  to  demand  in- 
creased wages ;  but  it  is  to  be  wished,  in  the  interests  of  the 
working  classes  as  well  as  of  the  employers  and  the  country 
generally,  that  the  demand  shall  not  be  made  too  early. 
The  iron  and  coal  trades  suffered  a  severe  depression  between  1874 
and  1879,  and  it  is  only  now  that  they  are  getting  into  a  position 
in  which  they  can  be  said  to  be  fairly  satisfactory.  Even  yet, 
large  as  is  the  consumption  and  active  as  is  the  business  done, 
there  is  little  increase  in  prices,  and  if  the  demand  was  out- 
stripping the  supply,  it  is  clear  that  there  would  be  a  steady  rise 
in  prices.  Then  it  would  be  only  fair  that  the  working  classes 
should  receive  their  share  in  the  improvement ;  but  if  they  make 
a  demand  for  increased  wages  before  a  rise  in  prices  is  justified, 
they  trench  upon  the  profits  of  the  employer,  and  take  away  the 
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inducement  which  employers  have  to  extend  their  business  and 
augment  the  capital  invested  in  it.  The  real  interest  of  the  working 
classes  is  to  have  full  employment  for  a  long  space  of  time.  To 
get  good  wages  for  a  short  time,  and  then  for  numbers  of  them  to 
be  thrown  out  of  work,  is  not  to  their  interest.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  working  classes  themselves  will  see  all  this, 
and  that  their  leaders  will  enjoin  moderation  upon  them.  If 
the  state  of  trade  justifies  a  rise  of  wages,  everyone  will  rejoice 
at  it;  but  if  a  rise  is  not  justified,  a  strike  would  be  disastrous, 
and  would  but  throw  back  the  improvement  which  now  has 
decidedly  set  in.  The  second  dark  point  in  the  prospect  is  the 
state  of  the  money  market.  "We  discussed  this  question  last  week, 
and  need  not  enter  into  it  more  fully  here ;  but  the  fear  that 
money  may  become  dear  has  unquestionably  a  disturbing  effect, 
and,  if  money  were  to  rise  in  value,  it  would  check  trade.  This 
time  last  year  there  was  a  distinct  improvement  ;  but  the  Bank  of 
England  found  it  necessary  to  raise  its  rate  to  6  per  cent.,  and 
the  improvement  was  checked,  and  only  now  is  assuming  the  pro- 
portions which  twelve  months  ago  people  expected  to  see  almost 
immediately.  The  Bank  of  England  has  again  begun  to  raise  its 
rate,  and  if  it  reaches  the  same  height,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  same  effect  will  follow.  We  do  not,  however,  perceive  the 
necessity  for  such  a  rise.  None  of  the  causes  that  then  perplexed 
and  agitated  the  money  market  are  now  at  work  ;  and  we  hope, 
therefore,  that  in  any  case  dear  money  will  not  exercise  a  depressing 
influence  upon  trade. 


THE  ST.  LEGER. 

THE  interests  of  the  St.  Leger  are  much  more  variable  than 
those  of  the  Derby.  It  is  true  that  the  St.  Leger  is 
sometimes  a  kind  of  resolution  of  the  three-year-old  racing  of 
the  year  ;  but  it  is  more  often  to  a  great  extent  discounted 
beforehand.  Last  year,  for  instance,  although  all  kinds  of  false 
reports  were  spread  about  Iroquois,  it  was  generally  believed  that 
if  in  good  health  his  winning  was  a  certainty.  He  started  at 
2  to  I,  and  won  easily.  In  the  previous  year  the  St.  Leger  was 
supposed  to  be  a  mere  match  between  Bend  Or  and  Robert 
the  Devil,  as  much  as  15  to  I  being  laid  against  the  third 
favourite.  Robert  the  Devil  won  in  a  canter  by  three  lengths, 
while  Bend  Or  was  unplaced.  In  1879  the  St.  Leger  was 
considered  an  exceptionally  open  race.  Sir  Bevys,  the  winner 
of  the  Derby,  and  Rayon  d'Or  were  equal  favourites,  while 
Ruperra  and  Lansdown  were  well  supported  at  6  and  7 
to  1  ;  yet  the  race  was  a  very  hollow  affair,  as  Rayon  d'Or 
won  by  five  lengths.  Jannette  was  a  strong  favourite  for  the 
St.  Leger  of  1878,  and  she  won  in  a  canter  by  four  lengths. 
Silvio,  the  first  favourite  for  the  St.  Leger  of  1877,  also  won  in  a 
canter  by  several  lengths.  An  unusually  strong  favourite  was 
beaten  in  the  St.  Leger  of  1876,  when  2  to  1  was  laid  on  Kisber, 
the  winner  of  the  Derby,  who  was  absolutely  unplaced  for  the  race, 
which  ended  in  a  remarkable  struggle  between  Petrarch,  the 
winner  of  the  Two  Thousand,  and  a  100  to  1  outsider  called  Wild 
Tommy.  Almost  as  long  odds  were  laid  on  Lord  Lyon  in  1866 
as  on  Kisber  in  1876;  but  although  he  won  the  race,  it  was  only 
by  a  head  from  Savernake,  the  second  favourite.  Odds  had  also 
been  laid  on  Gladiateur  in  the  previous  year,  and  they  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  laid  on  Blair  Athol  in  the  year  before  that  if 
he  had  not  been  beaten  in  the  Great  Yorkshire  Stakes  by  Miner. 
Odds  were  laid  also  on  Pretender  in  1869 ;  but  the  race  was  won 
by  Pero  Gomez,  after  a  hard  contest  with  Martyrdom. 

The  antecedents  of  the  late  St.  Leger  were  unusually  interesting. 
The  racing  season  of  1881  had  been  remarkable  for  the  brilliant 
form  shown  by  five  fillies,  namely,  Lord  Rosebery's  Kermesse,  Lord 
Stamford's  Geheimniss,  Lord  Falmouth's  Dutch  Oven,  Mr.  L.  de 
Rothschild's  Nellie,  and  Mr.  Crawfurd's  St.  Marguerite.  All  these 
hllies  were  presumably  within  a  few  pounds  of  each  other  last 
season,  and  they  were  believed  to  be  considerably  better  than  any 
of  the  two-year-old  colts,  with  the  single  exception  of  Bruce.  To 
add  to  the  interest  of  the  fillies,  this  spring  another  flyer  appeared 
in  the  Duke  of  Westminster's  filly  Shotover,  who  won  both  the 
Two  Thousand  and  the  Derby.  Each  one  of  the  half-dozen  was 
entered  for  the  St.  Leger,  and  that  race  was  looked  forward  to  as 
the  trial  in  which  their  merits  would  be  finally  decided.  Men 
with  any  experience  of  racing  scarcely  hoped  that  all  tbe  six  fillies 
would  actually  meet  on  Doneaster  racecourse.  The  risks  of  training 
are  so  great  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  calculate  on  any  half- 
dozen  racehorses  completing  a  preparation.  Tbe  first  of  the  fillies 
that  failed  was  probably  the  best.  Kermesse  had  beaten  each  of  the 
other  five,  with  the  exception  of  Geheimniss,  whom  she  had  never 
met.  She  had  once  been  beaten  by  Dutch  Oven,  but  then  she  was 
at  a  disadvantage  of  4  lbs.,  and  she  had  beaten  Dutch  Oven  twice 
at  even  weights.  She  had  won  more  than  7,000/.  worth  of  stakes 
in  five  races,  and  she  had  always  run  in  good  company.  It  was 
therefore  a  terrible  disappointment,  both  to  her  owner  and  to  the 
racing  public,  when  she  broke  down  early  in  the  spring.  Long 
before  the  St.  Leger  she  was  almost  forgotten  ;  but  now  that  it  is 
over  it  is  only  fair  to  remember  that  if  Kermesse  had  remained 
eound  she  would  probably  have  won  the  race  for  Lord  Rosebery. 

But  Kermesse  was  not  the  only  filly  out  of  the  half-dozen  'that 
had  disappointed  her  admirers.  Dutch  Oven,  on  public  form,  had 
been  "  second  be^t  "  of  the  two-year-old  fillies  of  last  year,  and  her 
winnings  had  exceeded  those  of  Kermesse  by  more  than  2,000/. 
Last  ser.son,  even  while  she  continued  to  win  races,  it  was 


reported  that  all  was  not  right  with  her  wind  ;  but  her  backers 
were  reassured  by  a  letter  from  her  trainer,  in  which  he  de- 
clared that  he  believed  her  to  be  sound.  Unfortunately  she  had 
an  illness  during  the  winter,  and  when  she  was  stripped  for 
the  Derby  in  the  paddock  at  Epsom,  it  was  only  too  evident 
that  she  had  not  yet  recovered  from  its  effects.  Her  next 
public  appearance  was  at  Goodwood  in  the  Sussex  Stakes.  She 
I  was  then  looking  quite  herself  again,  so  she  was  backed  for  the  race 
at  even  money  ;  but  she  was  three  lengths  behind  Oomte  Alfred 
and  Battlefield  at  the  finish,  and  racing  critics  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  had  been  much  truth  in  tbe  rumours  about 
her  wind.  She  afterwards  won  the  Yorkshire  Oaks,  but  she.  ran 
wretchedly  in  the  Great  Yorkshire  Stakes,  being  three  lengths  be- 
hind Nellie,  who  was  second  to  Peppermint.  Perhaps  the  best 
looking  of  the  six  fillies  was  St.  Marguerite.  Last  season  she  had 
run  within  a  head  of  Dutch  Oven  at  even  weights,  and  she  had  in 
the  same  race  run  a  dead-heat  with  Kermesse,  from  whom  she 
was  receiving  4  lbs.  During  the  present  season  she  had  won  the 
One  Thousand,  beating  Shotover  by  a  neck;  but  in  the  Oaks  she 
had  been  two  lengths  behind  Geheimniss,  and  in  four  other  races 
she  had  run  ingloriously.  From  her  public  performances  both 
this  year  and  last,  it  was  clear  that  she  could  not  be  depended 
upon  to  run  on  all  occasions  up  to  her  best  form,  aud  some  time 
before  tbe  St.  Leger  it  was  known  that,  like  Kermesse,  she  would 
not  be  among  the  starters.  Her  pretty  half-sister  Nellie  had  been 
only  a  head  behind  Shotover  in  the  One  Thousand ;  but  she  had 
run  very  badly  this  season  on  several  occasions,  and  she  was 
scratched  for  the  St.  Leger  a  few  da^s  before  the  race.  During 
the  greater  part  of  the  summer  Geheimniss  was  the  first 
favourite  for  the  St.  Leger.  Last  year  she  won  each  of  the  seven 
races  for  which  she  started.  This  season  she  had  won  the 
Oaks  in  a  common  canter;  but  at  Ascot  she  had  been  beaten 
a  head  by  the  two-year-old  Narcissa  in  the  Fern  Hill  Stakes. 
It  may  be  a  question  whether  two-year-olds,  when  re- 
ceiving 26  lbs.  from  three-year-olds,  have  not  something  the  best 
of  it,  especially  over  a  hilly  course  like  that  at  Ascot.  Moreover, 
the  training  necessary  for  a  race  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  such 
as  the  Oaks,  is  not  the  best  preparation  for  a  course  of  only  five 
furlongs ;  so  there  seemed  to  be  much  excuse  for  this  defeat  of 
Geheimniss.  The  question  seemed  to  be  whether  Geheimniss 
would  be  able  to  beat  Shotover,  the  winner  of  the  Two  Thousand 
and  the  Derby.  The  enemies  of  Shotover  pointed  to  her  defeat 
in  the  One  Thousand  by  St.  Marguerite  ;  but  it  was  easy  to  reply 
that  she  had  not  then  recovered  from  the  effects  of  her  race  in  the 
Two  Thousand.  She  had  made  a  terrible  example  of  her  four 
opponents  in  the  Ascot  Derby;  Battlefield,  to  whom  she  was 
giving  a  stone  all  but  a  pound,  was  four  lengths  behind  her,  and 
yet  he  was  by  no  means  a  bad  horse.  Shotover  had  won  both  the 
Two  Thousand  and  the  Derby  without  much  trouble;  why 
should  she  not  also  win  the  St.  Leger?  Ohiefly  because  it  was 
understood  that  her  trainer  placed  more  confidence  in  Geheimniss, 
who  was  also  in  his  charge. 

Having  disposed  of  the  fillies,  the  first  colt  that  seemed  to 
claim  attention  was  Lord  Bradford's  Quicklime,  who  had  run 
second  to  Shotover  for  both  the  Two  Thousand  and  the  Derby. 
On  that  form  alone  there  was  no  reason  for  supposing  that  he 
would  ever  be  likely  to  beat  Shotover  ;  but  his  backers  comforted 
themselves  by  reflecting  how  cleverly  he  had  won  two  races  worth 
6,000/.  and  more  at  Ascot.  He  is  a  well-shaped  and  gentleman- 
like-looking horse ;  although,  in  proportion  to  bis  frame,  he  has  not 
much  muscle  to  spare.  Another  particularly  good-looking  starter 
for  the  St.  Leger  was  Sweetbread.  He  had  been  a  very  inferior 
performer  as  a  two-year-old  ;  but  this  year  he  had  beaten  a  large 
field  at  Ascot  in  the  Royal  Hunt  Gup,  winning  the  race  by  three 
lengths  in  a  canter.  A  couple  of  days  later  he  had  run  within  a 
length  of  Tristan,  at  something  like  weight  for  age,  in  the  Hard- 
wick  Stakes — Poulet,  Retreat,  and  Sachem  being  behind  him. 
The  Duke  of  Hamilton's  Fenelon  had  run  within  a  neck  of  Bruce 
in  the  Grand  Prix  de  Paris;  and  he  had  won  the  Brighton  Cup  in 
a  canter  by  four  lengths,  beating  Isabel  and  Petronel.  Of  Sachem 
the  best  that  could  be  said  was  that  he  had  been  third  in  the 
Derby.  He  had  run  half  a  dozen  times  this  season  without  win- 
ning a  race,  but  he  was  heavily  backed  for  a  place  in  the  St.  Leger. 

After  one  break-away  and  a  couple  of  false  starts,  the  fourteen 
starters  were  sent  off  on  their  journey.  A  couple  of  extreme  out- 
siders made  the  running  for  a  mile  and  a  quarter.  Within  about 
half  a  mile  from  home  the  two  leaders  fell  back  beaten,  and  then 
Geheimniss  went  to  the  front,  followed  by  a  little  group  consisting 
of  Fenelon,  Maiden,  Laureate,  and  Sachem.  Close  at  the  heels  of 
the  latter  came  Shotover  and  Sweetbread,  and  the  rest  of  the  field 
were  led  by  Dutch  Oven.  As  they  came  round  the  bend  several 
of  the  leading  division  began  to  falter,  and  one  by  one  Fenelon, 
Marden,  Laureate,  and  Sweetbread  were  left  behind.  At  the  dis- 
tance Geheimniss  was  still  leading,  aud  she  was  followed  by 
Shotover,  who  was  clearly  beaten.  Archer,  however,  was  making 
play  on  the  outside  with  Dutch  Oven.  It  was  easy  to  perceive  that 
he  had  ridden  a  waiting  race,  relying  on  the  fine  speed  of  his  mare 
to  enable  him  to  win  by  making  a  sudden  dash  at  the  end  of 
the  race.  Astonished  as  racing  men  were  to  see  the  so-called 
roarer  so  forward  at  the  eleventh  hour  of  the  race,  they  could 
scarcely  believe  that  her  rush  would  last  long  enough  to  over- 
power the  staying  qualities  of  Geheimniss.  There  was  intense 
excitement  when  Dutch  Oven  and  Geheimniss  were  racing  side 
by  side  a  hunched  yards  from  the  winning-post,  but  Archer  had 
timed  his  brilliant  dash  with  a  little  to  spare,  and  Dutch  Oven 
won  by  a  length  and  a  half,  to  the  immense  delight  of  the  pro- 
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fessional  bookmakers,  who  must  have  won  enormous  sums,  as  4° 
to  I  was  laid  against  the  winner  at  the  start.  The  condition  of 
the  atmosphere  during  the  race  was  certainly  in  favour  of  a  thick- 
winded  horse,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pace  was  very  severe, 
Laving  been  faster  than  that  of  any  St.  Leger  since  1874;  so  Dutch 
Oven  cannot  have  been  a  roarer  when  she  won  her  race  on 
Wednesday  last.  The  relative  form  shown  by  Geheimniss  and 
Shotover  was  much  what  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
state  of  the  betting.  In  relation  to  Shotover,  Sachem,  who  was 
fourth,  ran  rather  better  than  he  did  in  the  Derby. 

Eacing  men  ought  to  learn  an  important  lesson  from  the  late 
St.  Leger— namely,  that  it  is  well  to  be  charitable  when  a  horse  that 
has  been  running  badly,  and  apparently  much  below  its  true  form,  in 
comparatively  unimportant  races,  suddenly  comes  out  and  wins  a 
great  race.  We  make  these  remarks  without  fear  of  being  misunder- 
stood, because  it  is  notorious  that  Lord  Falmouth  never  bets,  and 
that  his  trainer  is  one  of  the  most  upright  members  of  his  pro- 
fession. If  Dutch  Oven  had  belonged  to  a  gambler,  all  sorts  of 
uncharitable  things  might  have  been  said ;  although,  under  the 
circumstances,  her  owner  would  have  been  perfectly  innocent. 
We  are  fully  aware  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  rascality  on  the 
turf;  but  we  may  repeat  that  Dutch  Oven's  St.  Leger  teaches  the 
valuable  lesson  that  in  racing,  as  in  all  other  matters,  it  is  well  to 
be  charitable. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  BURMAN.* 

THIS  book  bears  out  its  title  to  the  very  letter.  It  is  devoted 
to  the  people,  and  not  to  the  country.  We  mean  that  it  con- 
tains no  chapters  on  the  physical  aspect  of  the  delta  of  the  Irra- 
waddy,  or  of  the  mountainous  ranges  of  Arracan.  Neither  is  it 
tinged  with  that  bluish  official  colour  which  almost  always  over- 
lays the  experiences  of  men  who  have  governed  Orientals  from  the 
desk  and  the  court-house.  There  are  some  brief  chapters  about  the 
Burmese  army,  the  Judicial  system  of  Independent  Burma,  and 
the  mode  iu  which  land  is  acquired,  held,  and  taxed.  But  no  one 
will  refer  to  these  volumes  to  know  what  are  the  exports  of  rice 
from  Rangoon ;  how  far  the  reports  of  the  Director  of  Public 
Instruction  differ  from  those  of  similar  officers  in  Oudh  or  the 
Central  Provinces  of  India  ;  what  are  the  results  of  some  hundred 
and  sixty  miles  of  railway  between  Rangoon  and  Prome ;  or  what 
prospect  is  held  out  to  the  British  capitalist  to  invest  his  capital 
in  petroleum,  timber,  or  minerals.  In  fact,  this  is  a  book  about 
the  Burman  as  he  is,  and  not  about  the  Englishmen  who  are 
governing  the  country  and  striving  to  interest  the  natives  in  muni- 
cipal elections,  road-making,  and  other  important  items  of  a  pro- 
vincial budget.  The  author  has  evidently  made  the  most  of  his 
time  in  the  province.  He  is  conversant  with  the  language  and  the 
literature.  He  must  have  mixed  constantly  with  the  people  at 
their  festivities,  games,  and  dramatic  representations  ;  his,  style  is 
easy  and  pleasant ;  and  though  his  poetical  renderings  of  original 
pieces  are  not  felicitous,  he  has  added  very  considerably  to  the 
knowledge  of  an  outlying  and  prosperous  portion  of  the  British 
Empire,  and  has  told  us  about  several  things  which  we  do  not 
find  in  the  writings  of  Hiram  Cox,  Crawford,  Mason,  General 
Pytche,  or  even  such  a  competent  authority  on  native  customs  as 
Captain  Forbes. 

A  certain  admission  of  native  terms  into  English  works  on  the 
East  has  become  a  necessity.  Attempts  at  translation  often  mis- 
lead ;  and  some  words,  such  as  Zamindar,  or  Ryotty  and 
Talukdari  tenures,  have  to  be  defined  and  explained  at  length, 
and  are  not  properly  translated  by  any  one  equivalent.  But  the 
author  of  these  volumes  makes  very  large  demands  on  our  in- 
dulgence. His  pages  teem  with  phrases  some  of  which  are  of 
common  occurrence,  while  many  are  neither  trite  nor  conventional. 
Readers  may  fairly  be  expected  to  remember  that  a  Pohngyee— 
usually  spelt  Phoongee — is  a  priest  or  monk ;  that  Moung  practi- 
cally means  Mr. ;  that  ngnpe  is  dried  fish  rescued  from  putrefaction 
by  salt ;  that  Shway  is  golden ;  and  that  Nehban,  more  properly 
Nii-van,  is  the  state  of  unconscious  beatitude  or  absorption  into 
the  Divinity  to  which  every  good  Burman  aspires  as  the  end-all  of 
existence.  But  how  are  the  generality  of  readers  to  carry  in 
their  heads  the  precise  meanings  of  such  terms  as  Ko-yin, 
Yahanda,  Kala-thah,  Oopetsec,  and  pym-sin  ?  It  is  a  pity,  too, 
that  this  intimate  and  overpowering  familiarity  with  Buddhists  aud 
the  Burmese  language  had  not  been  balanced  by  a  moderate 
acquaintance  witli  some  one  or  other  of  the  classical  or  standard 
vernacular  languages  of  India.  Magadha  is  generally  believed  to 
be  the  old  name  for  Southern  Behar,  and  not  for  Oudh,  as 
the  author  has  it;  and  we  do  not  think  the  writer  quite 
apprehends  the  force  of  several  Sanskrit  derivatives  which  the 
Buddhists  carried  away  with  them  from  India  when  expelled 
by  the  Brahmans,  and  incorporated  into  their  own  speech. 
However,  in  rural  and  village  life,  in  the  monastery,  the 
main  of  cocks,  the  local  manufactures,  the  game  of  football,  and 
the  boat  race,  the  author  is  quite  at  home.  He  can  tell  us  how 
the  Burman  lives  from  the  day  when  his  horoscope  is  cast  by  the 
family  astrologer  to  the  time  when  he  is  committed  to  earth 
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amidst  a  strange  combination  of  dances  and  dirges,  lamentations,, 
consumption  of  biscuits,  betel,  and  cheroots.  So  copious  are  the 
details,  so  minute  the  descriptions,  that  the  main  difficulty  of  the 
reviewer  is  what  to  criticize  or  select. 

Two  distinct  conclusions  seem  to  us  deducible  from  these  seven, 
hundred  pages.  The  Burman  is  admittedly,  in  the  author's 
language,  "  the  most  calm  and  contented  of  mortals,"  and  does  not 
care  about  wealth,  but  passes  a  life  of  idleness,  gossip,  and  con- 
stant enjoyment.  It  is  true  that  after  dwelling  on  this  easy,  care- 
less existence,  the  perpetual  smoking,  the  gossiping  from  house  to 
house,  and  the  entertainment  provided  by  a  reciter  or  an  impro- 
visator, the  author  seems  to  think  that  he  may  have  drawn  a 
highly  coloured  picture  of  simplicity  and  happiness.  Consequently 
he  goes  on  to  quote  several  well-known  English  officials  by  way  of 
proving  that  existence  in  this  golden  land  is  not  entirely  made  up 
of  feasting  and  football.  But  his  own  pages  are  too  much  for 
him.  The  Burman  in  British  territory  escapes  harassments  and 
vexations  to  which  in  India  Mohammedans  and  Hindus  are  ex- 
posed. Burma  has  certainly  suffered  from  a  cattle  plague ;  but  it 
has  escaped  the  horrors  of  famine.  There  are  no  baronial 
Talukdars  to  evict  tenants,  to  resume  rent-free  holdings  trans- 
ferred from  religious  to  secular  hands  on  the  faith  of  sunnuds,  or 
to  exact  the  maximum  of  judicial  rent  by  the  most  unbending,, 
rigid,  and  legal  of  processes.  There  is  so  much  waste  land  every- 
where that  any  one  can  become  a  tenant  in  capite  of  five, 
ten,  or  fifty  acres  by  a  simple  application  to  some  one  official. 
Perhaps  the  new  forest  laws  against  indiscriminate  felling  or  reck- 
less clearance  by  fire  may  be  occasionally  felt  as  a  grievance.. 
Taxation  may  seem  heavy,  but  it  is  not  capricious  or  irregular ;  and. 
besides  the  absolute  equality  of  all  classes  before  the  law,  and  the 
personal  immunity  from  arrest  or  interference  which  is  every- 
where enjoyed  under  British  administration,  the  Burman  lives  in 
a  moist  and  equable  climate  and  on  a  soil  which  produces  every- 
thing essential  to  his  livelihood  and  his  comfort.  All  this  enjoy- 
ment, too,  is  enhanced  by  the  comparison  inevitably  suggested  by 
Mandalay  and  Upper  Burma.  There  torture,  mutilation,  and 
crucifixion  are  still  in  force,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  of 
the  continuous  flow  of  immigrants  or  fugitives  who  prefer  the- 
Anglo-Indian  system,  with  all  its  rules,  Regulations,  and  circular 
orders,  just  as,  some  thirty  years  ago,  we  used  to  hear  of  the  in- 
flux of  agriculturists  from  the  Nawabi  of  Oudh  into  the  Doab  of 
Hindustan.  This,  then,  is  the  first  deduction,  that  the  Burman, 
less  enterprising  than  the  Bengali  and  inferior  in  physique  and 
courage  to  the  inhabitant  of  Upper  India,  passes  his  life  in  a. 
condition  of  comfort,  plenty,  independence,  and  ease,  to  which  we. 
scarcely  find  a  parallel  in  the  lazy  Neapolitan. 

Our  second  conclusion  refers  to  the  religious  element  in  the 
national  character.  It  is  quite  correct  to  dwell,  as  this  author 
does,  on  Nirvan,  or  final  absorption,  to  show  that  this  happy  stage 
is  to  be  reached  by  good  intentions  and  by  inward  purity  quite  as 
much  as  by  good  works  ;  and  that,  after  the  tortures  of  hell  have 
been  avoided  and  the  cycles  of  existence  have  been  completed, 
Buddhists  will  remain  for  ever  "  in  a  sacred  calm,  unmoved  by 
any  feeling  whatever,  in  lifeless,  timeless  bliss."  This,  we  say,  is 
all  very  well  in  theory,  but  it  seems  quite  certain  that  preachers 
and  moralists  who  contend  for  something  tangible  or  visible,  some- 
thing that  appeals  strongly  to  the  senses  and  the  imagination  as 
a  necessity  of  human  life,  are  not  so  very  far  wrong.  The  great 
master  Gautama  is  now  presented  to  his  worshippers  in  three 
shapes.  Sometimes  he  stands  in  the  attitude  of  preaching;  more 
often  he  is  represented  as  sitting  cross-legged  under  a  tree  called 
the  Bawdee  or  Banyan  ;  and  occasionally  we  find  him,  as  he  died 
and  attained  to  Airvan,  reclining  between  two  Sal  trees  in  the 
midst  of  weeping  disciples.  With  the  ignorant  and  superstitious 
classes  particular  images  are  invested  with  peculiar  sanctity  and 
awe,  as  in  the  case  of  Roman  Catholics.  Monks  and  the  more 
enlightened  Buddhists  fulminate  edicts  against  any  belief  in  pro- 
digies, miracles,  or  images  that  are  said  to  live  and  grow  by  night. 
But  what  are  we  to  say  about  the  rooted  belief  in  Nats  or  spirits, 
and  the  ineradicable  practice  of  worshipping  these  strange  invisible 
beings  ?  In  almost  every  village  there  is  a  nat-sin,  or  shrine  for 
the  spirits  of  the  neighbourhood.  They  are  propitiated  with  rice- 
spirit  and  fowls,  oxen  and  swine,  strips  of  yellow  or  red  cloth, 
eggs,  jaggery,  and  fruit.  It  is  all  very  well  to  argue  that  offerings 
of  this  sort  are  more  common  amongst  Karens  and  Kachins 
and  Talaings  of  the  lower  class  ;  that  the  ordinary  Burman  is  not 
so  demonstrative;  that  the  educated  classes  turn  up  their  noses  at 
grotesque  and  ridiculous  figures ;  and  that,  after  all,  what  idola- 
trous worshippers  want  is  neither  fame  nor  fortune,  but  simply  to 
be  let  alone.  This  belief  in  spirits  does  lead  to  acts  of  devotion, 
to  offerings  aud  oblations,  to  elaborate  ceremonies,  especially  at 
the  time  of  epidemics,  and  even  to  prayers  for  success  by  opposing 
crews  in  a  boat-race.  Then  there  are  particular  Nats,  one  of  whom 
is  a  great  drunkard,  another  meets  lonely  travellers  in  the  jungles 
and  shakes  them  into  madness,  a  third  hovers  in  the  clouds,  a 
fourth  lives  in  the  trunks  and  a  fifth  in  the  roots  of  trees.  All 
this  stereotypes  superstition,  a  regard  for  omens,  and  even  some- 
thing not  very  remote  from  the  belief  in  spirit-rapping  and 
mediums.  These  facts,  fully  detailed  in  one  chapter  and  noticed 
in  others,  have  led  the  official  class  to  assert  that  spirit-wor- 
ship is  merely  a  remnant  of  some  older  religion  anterior  to 
Buddhism.  It  seems  more  likely,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
those  missionaries  are  right  who  look  on  these  observances 
as  a  rebellion  against  the  attempt  to  expel  nature  with  a 
pitchfork,  and  as  a  confession  of  the  necessity  to  man  of  some 
one  object  to  approach  and  adore,  and  a  distiuct  recognition  of 
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some  higher  guiding  and  controlling  Powers  in  the  world.  It  is 
also  shown  that  good  Burmans  are  expected  to  present  themselves 
at  the  pagodas  about  four  days  in  each  lunar  month,  and  that  on 
such  occasions  doxologies  are  repeated  and  much  betel-nut  and 
pickled  tea  consumed,  while  the  more  orthodox  finger  their 
rosaries,  meditate  on  the  Lord  Buddha,  and  do  not  breakfast 
before  midday.  But  the  dulness  of  these  occasional  "  duty  days  " 
is  balanced  by  constant  spirit-worship,  and  is  soon  forgotten  in 
an  amplitude  of  secular  enjoyment.  Religion  in  its  various 
aspects  in  Burma,  whether  made  up  of  meditation  or  of  offerings 
to  beings  like  fauns  and  satyrs,  is  something  different  from  the 
shape  it  assumes  in  the  fanaticism  of  the  fierce  Mussulman  or  the 
ceremonial  of  the  sensuous  Hindu. 

On  very  many  of  the  chapters  we  can  only  touch,  but  the  reader 
must  be  hard  to  please  who  cannot  find  amusement  or  instruction 
in  several  of  them.  Life  in  the  monastery,  with  its  prostrations  ; 
light  meals  once  a  day ;  deep  reflection,  leading  to  absolute  power 
over  will  and  mind,  and  severe  discipline — all  this  seems  very  tire- 
some and  monotonous.  Both  novices  and  monks  live  by  begging, 
and  every  day  they  turn  out  with  empty  bowls,  which  are  soon 
filled  with  an  indiscriminate  mixture  of  cooked  and  raw  rice,  meat 
and  mangoes,  fish,  fowl,  cucumbers,  and  cocoanuts.  As  a  symptom 
of  progress,  or  it  may  be  of  laxity,  we  note  that  only  the  orthodox 
consume  the  alms  as  they  are  given,  in  one  mass,  by  householders. 
Advanced  thinkers,  like  the  sons  of  Eli  of  old,  prefer  a  more 
dainty  meal,  nicely  cooked  for  them  by  some  zealous  admirer  of 
monasticism.  The  Buddhist  cosmogony  seems  to  have  engrafted 
new  absurdities  on  ideas  borrowed  from  the  Hindus.  The  first 
crime  committed  in  the  world  was  not  murder,  but  theft ;  and 
then  came  other  offences,  such  as  abuse  and  assault ;  and,  lastly, 
punishment  }iede  claudo.  The  picture  of  Buddhist  hells  outdoes 
anything  conceived  by  Dante  in  the  way  of  grotesque  punishments 
awarded  by  him  to  meaner  sinners.  The  Burman  holds  that 
twenty-one  kinds  of  people  must  fall  into  the  lowest  hells,  but 
that  nineteen  may  escape  if  they  see  the  error  of  their  ways  and 
supply  pagodas  with  offerings.  For  the  hunter  and  the  fisherman — 
the  latter  a  necessity  in  a  country  intersected  by  great  rivers — 
there  is  in  theory  no  escape. 

From  vultures  and  crows,  and  red-hot  spits  and  burning  marl, 
from  biting  serpents,  molten  lead,  and  tremendous  hammers  re- 
served for  the  wicked,  it  is  a  relief  to  turn  to  some  of  the  cere- 
monies which  attract  crowds  at  particular  seasons.  Agriculture  is 
exalted  when  the  sovereign  of  Burma  goes  forth  at  the  beginning 
of  June  to  plough  the  land.  The  royal  ploughman  is  attired  in 
bis  robes  of  state  with  his  orders  and  jewels.  He  is  attended  by 
his  Ministers  who  must  all  plough  likewise.  About  a  couple  of 
furrows  exhausts  the  king,  and  he  then  mounts  a  chariot  and  is 
drawn  back  to  his  palace  by  men.  But  no  ordinary  mortal  is 
allowed  to  look  on  the  sovereign  while  he  passes  through  the 
suburbs  on  his  way  to  the  field.  Every  street  is  lined  with  fences 
six  feet  in  height,  and  any  one  caught  within  the  sacred  enclosure 
is  beaten  with  the  bamboo.  The  cultivation  of  rice  by  the 
ordinary  agriculturist  is  carried  on  much  as  it  is  in  Bengal. 
The  clay  is  worked  by  ploughs  drawn  by  oxen  till  it 
is  thoroughly  softened.  Much  of  the  rice  is  taken  from 
nurseries  and  planted  out  with  the  hand.  "When  ripe,  it  is 
threshed  out  in  the  open,  on  a  spot  cleared  away  and  hardened  in 
the  sun ;  and  the  ox  is  not  muzzled  as  he  tramps  quietly  round  in 
a  circle.  The  relations  between  the  growers  of  rice  and  the 
merchants  who  buy  it  up  for  export  from  Rangoon  do  not  seem 
very  happy  ;  and,  no  doubt,  sundry  English  mercantile  firms  will 
be  indignant  at  the  charges  brought  against  them  of  trickery  and 
double-dealing  unworthy  of  a  community  engaged  in  the 
largest  rice  trade  in  the  world.  Interviews  with  the  drunken 
savage  named  Thebaw,  who,  in  spite  of  beheadings  and  severe 
punishments,  is  not  very  unpopular  with  his  subjects,  are  described 
rather  in  the  style  of  the  Special  Correspondent,  and  we  are  re- 
minded that  some  portions  of  the  book  have  already  appeared  in 
the  St.  J(i9>ies's  Gazette.  We  may  add  that  the  English  metre 
chosen  to  express  a  native  song  sung  by  a  prince  who  is  roaming 
through  the  forest  in  search  of  his  princess,  whether  inten- 
tionally or  not,  irresistibly  suggests  the  raging  rocks  and  shivering 
shocks  of  A  Midsummer  Night's  Bream.  But,  though  the  book  is 
here  and  there  open  to  criticism,  we  must  say  that  this  whole 
picture  of  the  social  life  of  a  people  amongst*  the  most  loyal 
and  contented  of  our  Indian  fellow-subjects  is  graphic,  accurate, 
and  well  worth  perusal. 


MALLOCK'S  SOCIAL  EQUALITY.* 

ALTHOUGH  Mr.  Mallock's  Social  Equality  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  a  very  remarkable  book  in  itself,  it  is  interesting  in- 
directly, because  it  explains,  in  a  fashion  currently  readable,  the 
reasons  of  such  popularity  as  the  author  undoubtedly  possesses.  Mr. 
Mallock  is  probably  more  read  than  any  other  writer  on  serious  sub- 
jects of  his  age  in  England,  and  he  is  much  more  read  in  America 
than  in  England  itself.  Some  good  people,  whose  taste  is  truer 
than  their  powers  of  interpretation  are  ingenious,  have  been  not  a 
little  puzzled  at  this.  Here,  they  say,  is  a  young  man  whose  most 
solid  literary  characteristic  is  a  remarkable  faculty  of  parodying 
other  people's  prose  style,  and  of  manufacturing  ingenious  epi- 
grams of  a  rather  Brighton-diamond  kiud,  and  he  gets  the  credit 
of  being  a  political  philosopher.    Here  is  a  young  man  who  mixes 
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up  loose  description  with  sentimental  religiosity,  and  he  gets  the 
credit  of  being  a  moralist.  With  Mr.  Mallock  as  a  moralist 
Social  Equality  (perhaps  fortunately)  gives  us  nothing  to  do  ;  but 
it  may  be  said  to  supply  the  section  and  elevation  of  Mr.  Mallock 
as  a  philosopher,  and  consequently  the  section  and  elevation  of 
those  who  take  him  for  one,  in  a  very  accurate  and  distinct 
fashion. 

Much  has  been  said  in  times  past  about  the  physiognomy  of 
title-pages,  and  Mr.  Mallock's  title-page  supplies  an  illustration  of 
these  remarks  of  our  ancestors.  His  second  title  to  Social  Equality 
is  "  A  Short  Study  iu  a  Missing  Science/'  This  appeals  at  once  to 
a  large  number  of  persons  in  England,  and  to  a  still  larger  number 
in  America — the  country  par  excellence  of  superficial  "  culture  " 
and  affected  interest  in  science  and  art.  Mr.  Mallock's  readers  are 
informed  at  once  that  they  aud  their  master  are  not  as  other  folks 
are.  A  brand-new  science  is  to  swim  into  their  ken,  fished 
up  out  of  the  Infinite  for  their  special  benefit  by  Mr.  Mallock's 
genius,  after  it  has  escaped  the  researches  of  generations  of 
incompetent  political  philosophers.  This  at  once  tickles  the  curio- 
sity and  excites  the  veneration  of  the  audience.  The  patent  medi- 
cines of  political  and  other  philosophies  have  always  had  a  con- 
siderable sale.  But  Mr.  Mallock  is  much  too  wise  a  man  to  allow 
his  claim  to  inspiration  to  rest  on  the  suggestion  of  a  title-page. 
He  hammers  it  home  into  the  intelligence  of  his  audience  with  as 
adroit  repetitions  and  with  as  magisterial  an  air  of  importance  as 
any  benefactor  of  mankind  who  ever  advertised  spagyric  food.  "  The 
science,"  he  tells  us,  which  he  and  we  are  going  to  study,  "  is  as  com- 
pletely non-existent  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  poli- 
tical economy  was  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth."  Enfin  Mallock 
vint,  and  the  science  is  luckily  discovered.  Mr.  Mallock  begins 
secundum  artem  with  a  general  depreciation  of  all  his  predecessors.  It 
is  difficult  to  say  whether  he  has  most  contempt  for  the  Liberals  who 
pestilently  attack  the  doctrine  of  social  inequality,  or  for  the  Con- 
servatives who  idiotically  defend  it.  "  All  the  old  Conservative 
arguments  for  property,"  he  says,  "  are  wholly  obsolete.  It  must 
be  defended  on  wider  grounds  and  in  a  very  much  deeper  way.  It 
must  be  shown  that  an  attack  on  it  would  not  injure  the  few 
only,  but  would  also  bring  ruin  on  the  many."  When  the  reader 
reads  this  oracular  statement,  he  certainly  begins  to  think  (to 
mention  nobody  else)  of  a  certain  Menenius  Agrippa,  who  seems 
to  have  anticipated  Mr.  Mallock  by  a  millennium  or  two.  But  it 
is  just  possible  that  Mr.  Mallock's  audience  never  read  Livy. 
Besides,  Mr.  Mallock's  "absolute  shall"  is  doubtless  overpower- 
ingly  convincing.  It  is  not  his  way  to  ape  humility  by  advancing 
his  propositions  in  the  tentative  fashion  which  most  of  us  affect 
nowadays.  "I  shall  show  this";  " I  shall  meet  this  objection"; 
"  I  shall  answer  that."  It  is  a  curious  study  for  the  humorist 
who  is  also  a  political  student  to  note  the  effect  which  dogmatism 
of  this  sort  always  has  in  an  age  which  professes  itself  to  be  spe- 
cially emancipated  from  dogma. 

Having  thus  cleared  the  ground  for  action,  Mr.  Mallock  begins 
by  arranging  his  enemy's  pieces — by  setting  forth  the  democratic 
and  equalitarian  position.  He  does  this  very  well,  with  consider- 
able accuracy  of  statement,  and  in  the  lively  style  which  is  in- 
disputably his.  He  makes  a  telling  quotation  from  Mr.  Bright, 
contrasting  the  ease  and  luxury  enjoyed  by  capitalists  with  the 
penury  and  squalor  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  labour,  and  he  poses 
the  democrat  fairly  as  arguing  that  the  cause  of  wealth  is  labour, 
and  that  it  is  unfair  that  the  cause  should  enjoy  so  little  of  the 
result.  Then  he  begins  to  pull  this  doctrine  to  pieces,  and  finds  in 
it  the  conception  of  man  as  a  naturally  labouring  animal,  so  that, 
supposing  a  general  redistribution  of  property  to  take  place,  labour 
would  go  on  in  the  same  manner,  only  for  the  benefit  of  a  much 
greater  number  of  persons.  This  conception,  then,  he  sets  him- 
self to  attack,  and  argues,  with  a  considerable  apparatus  of  com- 
parisons and  instances,  that,  instead  of  labour  being  the  cause  of 
wealth  per  se,  the  desire  of  wealth  is  the  cause  of  labour,  and  that, 
without  the  existence  of  wealth  in  an  unequal  distribution,  man 
would  be  content  with  the  minimum  necessary  for  subsistence,  as 
savages  and  Irishmen  now  are.  Our  modern  material  triumphs 
would  have  been  utterly  unproducible  except  in  a  society  con- 
structed on  the  principles  of  inequality.  Benevolence  will  not 
supply  the  necessary  spur,  love  of  research  will  not  supply  it ;  for, 
as  Mr.  Mallock  says  very  neatly,  "  The  man  who  longs  for  truth 
unravels  the  laws  of  electricity,  but  it  is  the  man  who  longs  for  a 
fortune  who  lights  Charing  Cross  Station  with  it."  All  this  is 
accompanied  by  some  controversy  with  Buckle  and  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer,  leading  to  the  general  conclusion  that  social  inequality, 
in  property  at  least,  if  not  in  privileges,  is  the  cause  of  civilization 
and  an  indispensable  element  in  its  maintenance.    Q.  E.  D. 

To  the  revelation  of  this  secret  de  Polichinelle  do  Mr.  Mallock's 
two  hundred  and  seventy  pages  conduct  his  faithful  disciples.  For 
that  it  is  a  secret  de  Polichinelle  is'  certain  enough.  If  the  un- 
scientific Conservatives  for  whom  Mr.  Mallock  has  so  much  pity 
are  not  wont  to  dwell  on  it  with  emphasis,  that  is  simply  because, 
in  the  first  place,  it  amounts  to  little  more  than  a  platitude  ;  in  the 
second,  because  it  and  the  other  propositions  with  which  Mr. 
Mallock  buttresses  and  surrounds  it  are  not  only  platitudinous  but 
hackneyed  ;  in  the  third,  because  they  are  aware  that  as  a  battle- 
horse  in  the  actual  battle  it  is  good  lor  nothing.  That  not  labour 
only  but  capital  (that  is  to  say,  the  result  of  inequality)  is  wanted 
for  anything  beyond  the  most  elementary  production  ;  that  a  re- 
distribution of  property  would  be  shortly  followed  by  a  reappear- 
ance of  inequality ;  that  equality  itself  would  be  fatal  to  high 
civilization,  great  deeds,  noble  accomplishments  in  art  and  science, 
in  short,  to  national  and  social  life  as  opposed  to  vegetation— every- 
body has  known  since  the  days  of  our  old  friend  Menenius,  and 
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probably  everybody  knew  it  for  at  least  as  long  a  period  before. 
That  the  desire  of  wealth,  especially  it'  combined  with  the  desire 
of  political  power,  is  the  cause  of  wealth,  nobody  disputes  either ; 
and  it  certainly  did  not  require  an  elaborate  examination  and  con- 
futation of  Buckle  and  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  to  prove  it.  If 
Mr.  Mallock  thought  it  necessary  to  promise  a  grand  arcanum  in 
order  to  impress  these  very  ancient  and  salutary  truths  on  a  fresh 
audience,  we  have  no  very  acute  quarrel  with  him  for  the  slight 
charlatanism  of  his  manner  of  doing  it.  It  would  not  be  the  first 
time,  and  it  certainly  will  not  be  the  last,  that  the  oldest  and 
simplest  specifics  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  have  been  announced  anew 
under  pompous  titles  as  just-discovered  medicines. 

The  worst  of  it  is,  however,  that  Mr.  Mallock's  nostrum  is  not 
really  likely  to  cure  the  patient,  because  his  diagnosis  of  the 
disease  is  altogether  insufficient.  In  the  first  place,  though 
he  does  not  altogether  ignore  it,  he  altogether  undervalues  and 
obscures  one  very  important  consideration.  The  leveller  of  the 
present  day  may  know  very  well  that  it  is  inequality  whicli  has 
brought  about  the  present  capital  stock  of  wealth ;  but  he 
knows  equally  well  that  equality  is  his  own  best  chance  of 
getting  a  share  of  it.  He  is  practically  careless  about  the  re- 
construction of  a  fresh-  state  of  inequality ;  or,  if  he  cares 
about  it  at  all,  he  would  probably  say  that  it  will  simply  ac- 
cumulate another  good  dividend  for  future  division.  If  he  is 
very  thoroughgoing  he  will  accept  Mr.  Mallock's  prophecies  and 
say,  "  Very  well !  let  us  be  content  with  our  existing  material 
progress,  or  even  something  less,  as  a  price  for  the  destruction  of 
this  detestable  inequality."  And  this  brings  us  to  Mr.  Mallock's 
second  and  still  greater  oversight — an  oversight  which,  while  he 
has  been  fishing  up  missing  sciences,  some  other  people  have  long 
rectified  in  their  own  case.  Mr.  Mallock  has,  in  reference  to 
politics  and  their  first  principles,  made  the  old  confusion  between 
self-interest  and  self-interest  well  understood.  He  thinks  that 
because  it  is  really  better  for  mankind  at  large  that  inequality 
should  exist — a  fact  which,  whatever  he  may  think,  has  been 
scientifically  enough  proved  ages  ago — therefore  mankind  will  cer- 
tainly believe  it  to  be  so.  The  fact  is  that  in  politics,  as  in  most 
other  things,  a  thorough  exploration — an  exploration  of  which  Mr. 
Mallock  has  only  made  the  first  stages — conducts  the  inquirer  to 
an  ultimate  difference  beyond  which  there  is  no  going — to  the 
flammantia  mania  of  the  world  of  political  philosophy.  The 
preference  for  inequality  and  the  preference  for  equality,  traced 
backwards  to  their  furthest,  resolve  themselves  into  two  simple 
principles,  the  principle  of  admiration  and  the  principle  of 
jealousy.  The  first  anti-Radical  (to  renew  an  old  parable)  was 
the  man  who,  seeing  some  one  richer,  taller,  handsomer,  stronger, 
wiser,  better  reputed  than  himself,  accepted  the  fact;  the  first 
Radical  was  the  man  who  cast  about  how  he  might  deprive 
the  other  of  these  advantages.  To  the  one  person  inequality 
is  an  excellent  thing;  to  the  other,  a  hideous  and  a  horrible 
thing.  You  can  never  convince  either  that  he  is  wrong,  because 
the  matter  is  in  effect  a  question  of  aesthetic  preference  and  not  of 
intellectual  conviction. 

Mr.  Mallock,  therefore,  is  only  in  the  vestibules  and  outer  courts 
of  political  philosophy,  and  it  is  somewhat  amusing  to  see  him 
assuming  the  doctor's  gown  in  his  present  fashion.  However,  as 
it  has  been  often  enough  said,  the  favourite  author  or  teacher  is 
undoubtedly  the  person  who  is  just  a  very  little  above  his  readers 
or  scholars.  The  majority  of  people  at  the  present  day  never 
having  thought  of  political  questions  at  all  (unless  applying 
axiomata  media  of  the  most  cut-and-dried  character  can  be 
called  thinking),  Mr.  Mallock's  little  courses  of  lectures,  exo- 
teric as  they  are,  may  possibly  do  some  good.  It  is  true  that 
the  reader  of  certain  of  his  lighter  productions  is  singularly 
inclined  to  say  non  tali  auxiiio  when  Mr.  Mallock  is  good 
enough  to  put  his  shoulder  to  the  ark.  However,  it  does 
not  do  to  be  too  squeamish.  It  is  just  possible  that  here  and 
there  some  very  muddle-headed  Radical,  who  has  hitherto  swal- 
lowed his  creed  whole,  may  be  induced  to  look  a  little  more 
narrowly  at  what  he  swallows,  and  to  consider  what  its  effect 
is  likely  to  be  upon  his  digestion  and  general  well-being.  Mr. 
Mallock  is  a  kind  of  Salvationist  in  political  religion.  He  is 
rather  trying  to  persons  of  good  taste,  and  he  cannot  be  said  to 
have  mastered  more  than  the  A  B  C  of  his  subject.  But  he  goes 
into  the  highways  and  hedges  of  England  and  America,  and  he 
may  possibly  be  a  hedge-schoolmaster  to  bring  some  to  the  truth. 
It  has  always  been,  and  probably  always  will  be,  a  disputed  point 
what  such  converts,  made  in  such  a  way,  are  worth.  But  perhaps 
the  Radical  party  has  been  wiser  hitherto  than  the  children  of 
political  light  in  making  friends  of  them. 


CHRONICLES  OF  THE  REIGNS  OF  EDWARD  I.  AND 
EDWARD  II.* 

nHHIS  volume  is  an  interesting  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of 
-L   a  time  about  which  we  stand  in  much  need  of  historical  in- 
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formation.  The  bare  events  indeed  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 
are  well  ascertained ;  but  our  knowledge,  as  Canon  Stubbs  points 
out,  is  to  a  very  great  extent  "  derived  from  materials  of  the  nature 
of  legal  record'";  and  though  legal  and  formal  documents  tell  us 
what  happened,  they  go  no  great  way  towards  making  us  under- 
stand how  or  why  it  happened.  For  these  we  need  something 
more  human  and  iiviug ;  we  want  the  guidance  of  contemporary 
narrators  who  can  teach  us  to  see  with  their  eyes,  and  to  think 
their  thoughts.  And  in  these,  the  reign  of  Edward  of  Caernarvon, 
and  indeed  that  of  his  father  also,  are  comparatively  barren. 
Annalists,  compilers,  historians  of  a  kind,  no  doubt  there  are  ;  but 
there  is  nothing  worthy  to  take  the  place  of  the  older  school  of 
historians,  nothing  that  can  compare  with  the  works  of  men  of 
original  power  and  genius,  such  as  Roger  of  Hoveden  or  Matthew 
Paris: — 

The  long  race  of  industrious  compilers  of  monastic  annals  seems  to  have 
passed  away  :  the  contemporaries  of  Matthew  Paris  must  have  been,  if  not 
discouraged  by  the  view  of  his  enormous  superiority,  at  least  indisposed  to 
devote  independent  labour  to  the  lield  which  he  seemed  to  have  exhausted. 
And  the  strii.-g  of  historical  scholars  once  broken  is  not  reunited  without  a 
change  of  character.  Other  monastic  anual-books,  which  in  origin  were 
coeval  with  those  of  S.  Albans,  do  indeed,  by  virtue  of  their  first  impulse, 
continue  for  a  single  lifetime  after  Matthew  Paris  closed  his  labours.  But, 
for  a  long  time  after  that,  the  compilation  known  as  the  Flores  Historiarum, 
the  exact  relation  of  which  to  the  work  of  Matthew  Paris  it  would  be 
hazardous  and  premature  even  now  to  define,  furnished  those  clerks  who 
had  any  wish  to  commemorate  the  events  of  their  own  time,  with  a  basis,  a  sort 
I  of  standard  history,  which  might  be  continued,  but  could  not  be  improved 
on  or  superseded.  Another  short  period,  during  -which  history  is  sought 
I  among  the  continuators  of  the  Flores,  is  followed  by  the  compilation  of 
|  the  Polychronicon  ;  and  side  by  side  with  these  two,  is  multiplied  the 
j  family  of  the  popular  manuals  known  by  the  name  of  "  Brute."  The  con- 
tinuators of  the  Flores,  of  the  Polychronicon,  and  the  Brute,  help  to  till  the 
vacuum  caused  by  the  defeasance  of  the  older  school  of  annalists.  The 
reign  of  Edward  II.  falls  between  the  age  of  the  Flores  and  the  age  of  the 
Polychronicon. 

The  plan  of  the  present  publication  is  to  include  in  two  volumes, 
of  which  the  first  is  now  before  us,  the  most  important  of  the 
small  chronicles  which  we  owe  to  the  labours  of  these  continuators. 
Two  sets  of  annals  are  contained  in  the  present  volume — the 
acephalous  London  annals  of  the  Cotton  MS.,  Otho  B.  3,  and  the 
Lambeth  or  Pauline  continuation  of  the  Flores.  The  Annales 
Londonienses,  to  use  the  title  which  Canon  Stubbs  has  given  them, 
have  a  history  of  some  interest.  The  original  MS.  survives  only 
in  half-burned  fragments,  the  relics  of  a  goodly  volume  containing 
no  less  than  nine  MSS.,  which  fell  a  victim  to  the  Cotton  fire  of 
1 73 1.  Some  of  these  fragments  have  only  recently  been  found  by 
Mr.  Maunde  Thompson.  But,  in  addition  to  these,  it  happens 
fortunately  that,  some  years  before  the  fire,  a  part  of  the  MS.  had 
been  transcribed  "  for  the  use  of  John  Bridges,  Esq.,"  whom  Canon 
Stubbs  identifies  with  "  the  eminent  collector  of  the  materials  for 
the  History  of  Northamptonshire  " ;  and  this  transcript,  now  in 
the  British  Museum,  supplies  the  deficiencies  of  the  original.  Even 
so  the  work  is  not  perfect.  It  was  described  as  "  Annales 
acephali  "  when  the  catalogue  of  the  Cotton  Library  was 
drawn  up  in  1696;  and  there  is  a  hiatus  between  the  years 
1293  and  1 30 1.  Nor  has  it  any  great  literary  pretensions.  "Its 
value  is  mainly  that  of  a  repertory  of  important  dates  and  docu- 
ments." It  starts  as  an  abridgment — "a  servile  abridgment " — 
of  the  Flores  Historiarum,  though  with  additional  matter  from 
other  sources ;  but  it  gradually  rises  in  value  and  interest ;  and 
from  1 30 1  to  1 3 16  it  is,  in  the  opinion  of  its  editor,  "invaluable." 
"The  selection  of  documents  is  most  judicious,  the  local  notices 
are  interesting,  and  the  illustrations  of  constitutional  history  most 
important."  The  question  of  course  arises,  who  was  the  compiler? 
From  internal  evidence  it  would  seem  that  he  was  a  citizen  of 
London  who  had  access  to  the  records  of  the  Corporation,  and 
Canon  Stubbs  suggests  that  he  may  possibly  have  been  Andrew 
Horn,  Fishmonger,  of  Bridge  Street,  and  Chamberlain  of  the 
City,  who  died  in  1328,  leaving  to  the  Guildhall  six  volumes 
of  law  and  history,  two  of  which  are  identified  with  the  Liber 
Custumarum  and  the  Liber  Horn.  Into  the  arguments  on  this 
subject  we  need  not  enter  further  than  to  note  one  pathetic  piece 
of  evidence.  In  the  annals,  under  the  year  1305,  and  between  the 
notice  of  the  judges  sitting  at  the  Guildhall,  "  ad  recipiendas 
billas  super  articulis  de  trailbastone,"  on  the  one  side,  and  a  list 
of  men  "  incarcerati,"  "  arestati,"  and  "  indictati  "  on  the  other — ■ 
between  these  legal  facts  is  thrust  a  notice  of  the  birth,  baptism, 
and  death,  within  twelve  weeks,  of  a  son  of  Andrew  Horn. 

The  "  Annales  Paulini,"  also  a  continuation  of  the  Flores,  has 
been  luckier  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  inasmuch  as  it  has  come 
down  to  us  unmutilated.  Nicolas  Brigham,  notable  for  having  in 
1556  erected  the  monument  to  Chaucer  in  Westminster  Abbey,  was 
the  first  known  owner  of  the  MS.,  which,  after  travelling  to  Ireland 
and  back,  and  passing  through  the  hands  of  many  owners,  in- 
cluding the  second  Earl  of  Clarendon  and  the  Duke  of  Chandos, 

I  was  at  last  acquired  in  1763  for  five  guineas  by  the  Archiepiscopal 
Library  at  Lambeth,  where  it  now  reposes.  Henry  Wharton, 
who  made  great  use  of  it  for  his  Anglia  Sacra  and  Historia  de 
episcopis  et  decanis  Londoniensibus,  unhesitatingly  set  it  down  as 
the  work  of  Adam  Murimutli,  a  conclusion  which  Canon  Stubbs 
sees  reason  to  question.  But  the  writer  was  at  any  rate,  like 
Adam  Murimuth,  connected  with  St.  Paul's,  his  interest  in  which 

j  is  manifested  by  the  care  with  which  he  notes  all  that  concerned 
it,  even  giving  a  careful  measurement,  accompanied  by  a  drawing, 
of  the  fabric.  This  drawing,  a3  reproduced  in  the  present  volume, 
shows  conspicuously  the  ball  and  cross — "  nova  crux  cum  pomello 
bene  deaurato  " — which  were  put  up  new  the  same  year  that  the 
measurement  of  the  church  was  taken — 1314,  the  yeaxof  Bannock- 
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"burn.  A  tall  and  cross  are  still  a  feature  of  St.  Paul's ;  but  where 
are  the  relics  which,  as  our  annalist  tells  us,  were  enclosed  in  the 
cross,  "ad  tuitionem  proedicti  campanilis  et  totius  cedificii  sibi 
subjecti  "?  Church  ceremonies,  matters  of  ecclesiastical  law,  and 
public  pageants — specially  tournaments — evidently  much  delighted 
the  Pauline  annalist ;  and  though  his  work  is  prosaic,  "  it  is 
very  valuable,  and  helps  to  fill  in,  at  many  points,  the  details 
which  are  wanting  in  more  dignified  histories."  The  prominence 
given  to  tournaments  in  these,  and  indeed  in  the  other  annals, 
is  remarkable ;  the  religious  horror  with  which  non-military 
men  of  an  earlier  day  had  regarded  these  contests  must  have 
died  out.  One  incident  savouring  of  supernatural  disapproval 
is  indeed  recorded  of  a  tournament  given  by  Edward  II.  at 
Kennington;  but  when  we  connect  it  with  the  fact  that  the  whole 
thing  was  a  failure  because  the  nobles  were  too  sulky  or  too 
suspicious  to  come,  we  may  suspect  that  it  was  in  truth  an  exhibi- 
tion of  political  feeling,  like  the  diablerie  supposed  to  have  been 
got  up  by  the  Scottish  malcontents  before  the  campaign  of  Flodden. 
One  night  a  number  of  the  flagstaff's  on  the  ground  were  over- 
thrown by  a  misty  iigure  on  horseback — "  per  equestrem  caligi- 
nosum  nescitur  quern."  On  the  next  page  we  find  what  is  doubt- 
less the  germ  of  the  story  of  Edward  I.  desiring  that  his  dead  bones 
should  be  carried  to  war  against  the  Scots.  Robert  Bruce,  "  hie 
tyrannus,"as  the  loyal  Pauline  annalist  calls  him,  amongst  "  multas 
blasphemias  quas  evomuit  in  vituperium  regis  Angliaj,  dicebat 
seipsum  plus  timere  ossa  regis  mortui  quam  regem  vivuui" — 
a  phrase  which  could  easily  be  expanded  into  the  story  that 
Edward  actually  endeavoured  to  carry  out  this  method  of  terrify- 
ing his  enemy.  While  on  Scottish  subjects,  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  it  is  to  the  London  annalist — whether  Andrew  Horn  or 
not — that  we  owe  those  details  of  Wallace's  trial  which  re- 
appear in  Stow,  and  from  him  were  copied,  with  a  little  im- 
provement, by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Our  annalist  gives  in  full  the 
judgment  in  which  Wallace's  "enormia  et  horribilia  facta"  are 
set  forth,  but  himself  expresses  no  feeling  one  way  or  another ; 
he  treats  of  Wallace  in  the  calm  businesslike  tone  in  which  he 
would  deal  with  any  other  criminal.  Both  our  annalists  take 
careful  note  of  executions  and  kindred  matters.  The  penance 
in  i3i4or  1315  of  Juliana  of  Lambeth  for  sorcery,  recorded  by 
both,  but  in  more  detail  by  the  Pauline  writer,  is  an  interesting- 
incident  in  the  history  of  witchcraft.  Although  "  districte  ex- 
aminata " — a  phrase  unpleasantly  suggestive  of  something  like 
torture — Juliana,  on  the  whole,  came  off  better  than  she  would  in 
later  days.  Clad  in  a  black  cloak  with  long  sleeves,  "  ad  modum 
philosophi,"  and  walking  at  the  head  of  a  procession  bearing  a 
waxen  image,  such  as  she  used  in  her  unlawful  acts,  she  was 
brought  into  St.  Paul's ;  then,  stripped  of  her  philosophic  garment, 
she  was  placed  on  a  high  scaffold  "  super  consistorium,"  and  her 
books,  and  with  them  some  of  her  hair — a  curious  detail — burned. 
Here  some  destructive  bookbinder  has  cut  away  the  remainder  of 
the  story ;  but  from  the  other  annalist  we  learn  that  the  witch, 
her  penance  done,  was  restored  to  the  Church.  Her  arts  were 
probably  of  Eastern  origin,  for  she  was  "  filia  cujusdam  conversi," 
doubtless  a  converted  Jew.  There  are  one  or  two  interesting  facts 
about  the  Jews,  especially  that  in  13 10  a  deputation  of  six  Jews 
came — from  what  country  does  not  appear — with  a  petition  to 
Edward  II.  that  their  people  might  be  allowed  to  settle  again  in 
England. 

The  attention  which  the  editor  has  given  to  the  literary  history 
and  authorship  of  these  two  sets  of  annals  has  left  him  no  great 
space  for  elucidation  of  the  political  history  of  the  period  treated 
of,  but  we  are  glad  to  see  that  he  promises  us  in  the  second 
volume  a  review  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  and  gives  us  to 
understand  that  he  will  examine  into  "  the  curious  evidence 
which  from  time  to  time  has  been  fabricated  to  show  that  Edward 
escaped  from  Berkeley  Castle."  In  the  present  volume  he  confines 
himself  to  two  subordinate  incidents — the  final  struggle  of 
Edward  I.  with  Archbishop  Winchelsey,  and  the  abortive  attempt 
of  the  Lancaster  party  to  wrest  the  supreme  power  from  Isabella 
and  Mortimer  at  the  opening  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  How 
valuable  is  even  what  little  he  here  gives  us,  all  who  know  Canon 
Stubbs's  prefaces  to  former  volumes  in  the  Polls  Series  can 
readily  conceive.  Every  historical  student  will  be  grateful  for 
the  fresh  light  thrown  upon  the  character  of  Edward  I.  and  the 
difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  contend — matters  on  which 
Canon  Stubbs  has  already  taught  us  so  much — and  for  the 
elucidation  of  that  obscure  period  which  we  may  call  the  reign 
of  Mortimer.  And  though  the  annals  here  printed  do  not  belong 
to  the  highest  class  of  mediaeval  history  and  literature,  being 
indeed  written  in  decidedly  dog- Latin,  they  contain  a  mine  of 
interest,  not  only  for  the  historian,  but  for  the  lawyer  and  the 
archaeologist.  Above  all,  to  students  of  the  history  of  London 
and  of  its  cathedral  church  they  will  be  of  the  utmost  value. 


A  STRANGE  JOURNEY.* 

TO  have  written  a  novel  which  combines  the  two  immediate 
sources  of  interest  of  the  day  is  a  feat  in  itself.  A  Strange 
Journey  begins  and  ends  in  Ireland.  There  are  fires  and  rumours 
of  murders.  Landlords  are  threatened,  walls  loopholed,  warnings 
given,  and  all  the  proper  and  obvious  proceedings  taken.    It  would 

*  A  Strange  Journey;  or,  Pictures  from  Egypt  and  the  Soudan.  By 
the  Author  of  il  Commonnlnce,  Poems,  &c."  3  vols.  London:  Bentley 
1882. 


be  impossible  to  mention  Ireland  without  these  occurrences.  But 
the  bulk  of  the  book  relates  to  that  other  country  towards  which 
we  are  all  now  looking;  and  there  too  we  have  battle, murder,  and 
sudden  death,  interspersed  with  the  mutiny  of  an  army,  a  ball  at 
the  Khedive's,  love-making  on  the  Mokattem,  and,  oddly  enough, 
nothing  about  the  Pyramids.  There  must  be  merit  in  a  book  on 
Egypt  which  does  not  mention  the  Pyramids — at  any  rate,  so  far 
there  is  originality.  The  story  is  one  of  adventure.  It  is  simply 
told  and  seldom  tiresome.  There  is  a  little  goodiness  which  is 
out  of  place  ;  and  more  than  a  little  flirtation,  without  which  A 
Strange  Journey  would  form  an  admirable  story  for  boys,  the 
local  colouring  being  very  well  kept,  and  the  hairbreadth  escapes 
many  and  thrilling.  The  heroine  is  a  damsel  of  surpassing 
beauty,  who  performs  various  feats  of  amazing  strength;  while 
the  hero  is  an  African  traveller,  who  changes  his  name,  and 
who  is  thirty-five  or  more — bronzed,  brave,  and  broken-hearted. 
The  plot  is  so  transparent  that  even  the  change  of  Major 
Smyrthe  into  Colonel  Seymour  does  not  deceive  the  experienced 
novel-reader  for  a  moment.  The  author  of  Commonplace,  Poems, 
$'c. — let  us  not  on  any  account  omit  the  comma — has  a  con- 
siderable gift  of  easy  narrative ;  but  somehow  we  feel  that  her 
book — it  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  lady — would  be  better  with- 
out the  characters  as  characters,  and  would  in  the  form  of  an 
account  of  personal  experiences  in  out-of-the-way  places  be 
almost,  if  not  quite,  as  interesting.  The  first  impressions  of  life 
on  board  a  steamer,  of  the  Suez  Canal,  of  Cairo,  of  the  Red  Sea, 
of  the  desert  and  the  j  ungle,  are  very  vivid,  and  are  the  best  part 
of  the  book.  But  in  spite  of  constant  references  to  the  lovely 
appearance  of  Evelyn  Fitzgerald,  it  is  not  easy  to  become  very 
enthusiastic  about  her,  and  her  power  of  fascinating  elderly 
gentlemen  is  neither  so  rare  as  to  be  remarkable,  nor  so  common 
as  to  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  every-day  readers.  Evelyn  has  a 
feeble  twin  brother,  of  whom  at  first  we  are  led  to  expect  great 
things ;  but  our  expectations  are  doomed  to  disappointment,  and 
when  he  subsides  into  a  wealthy  young  man  with  a  good  seat  on 
horseback,  we  part  from  him  without  regret.  There  is  another 
wealthy  young  man  in  the  book  whose  affections  are  heartlessly 
trifled  with,  perhaps  because  he  is  not  sufficiently  old  or  bronzed 
to  suit  the  peculiar  taste  of  the  heroine  ;  and  we  are  further  intro- 
duced to  some  rather  dissipated  gentlemen  who  are  officers  in  the 
Egyptian  army,  and  who,  though  they  all,  to  the  number  of  four 
or  five,  fall  duly  in  love  with  the  heroine,  disappear  unaccountably 
without  making  any  impression  on  her  heart  or  any  figure  in  the 
working  out  of  the  plot.  They  flit  like  shadows  across  the  stage, 
and  we  may  well  believe  the  author  when  she  says  in  a  prefatory 
note  that  with  two  exceptions  no  character  in  the  book  was  so 
much  as  suggested  by  any  person  whom  she  met  in  Egypt. 

Captain  Fitzgerald  runs  away  with  a  schoolgirl,  the  daughter 
of  a  country  baronet  named  Herbert.  The  pair  live  a  short  time 
on  two  hundred  a  year  in  a  cottage  by  the  sea,  somewhere  in  the 
south  of  Ireland  ;  and  when  a  twin  boy  and  girl  have  been  born  to 
them,  the  lady,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  casts  herself,  or  is  cast, 
over  a  cliff,  and  dies.  The  husband  abandons  his  home,  takes 
service  with  the  Khedive,  and  lives  some  years  at  Cairo,  when 
he  receives  the  sudden  and  startling  news  that  his  children 
have  grown  up.  On  this  he  sends  for  them  and  they  duly  proceed 
to  Cairo,  where  they  live  in  considerable  comfort  and  luxury,  but 
in  great  seclusion,  for  about  two  years,  more  or  less.  They  know 
nobody  but  the  officers  of  whom  mention  has  been  made  above, 
and  a  young  gentleman  who  came  out  in  the  steamer  with  them, 
and  who  is  Percival  Elton  of  Marham  Church — one  of  the  odd 
names,  by  the  way,  of  which  there  are  several  in  the  book.  Percy, 
as  he  is  called,  flirts  considerably  with  the  innocent  Evelyn,  as 
does  Major  Heathcote,  one  of  her  father's  friends.  She  naturally 
knows  nothing  about  it — young  ladies  never  do,  and  from  the  age 
of  ten  never  for  a  moment  reflect  on  the  amount  of  admiration  they 
can  excite.  We  do  not  wish  to  sneer  at  the  author's  picture  of 
innocence ;  still,  though  there  are  many  wonders  in  the  book,  this 
is  the  most  wonderful.  In  course  of  time  a  family  called  Arundel  is 
introduced.  In  it  there  is  a  daughter,  Blanche,  who  seems  for  a 
moment  likely  to  rival  Evelyn  in  the  affection  of  some  of  her 
adorers.  But  Blanche  Arundel  very  soon  fades  away  from  the 
page,  and  we  only  hear  of  her  again  towards  the  end  of  the  book, 
when  she  takes  pity  on  one  of  Evelyn's  rejected  suitors.  Then  we 
have  the  ball  at  the  palace,  when  Lady  Arundel,  contrary  to 
everything  we  ever  heard  before  of  a  mother  who  had  a  hand- 
some daughter  of  her  own  to  bring  out,  patronizes  Miss  Fitz- 
gerald, and  arranges  matters  for  her  with  her  father.  A  good  deal 
of  millinery  ensues  which  may  be  skipped,  and  a  good  deal  of  love- 
making,  but  of  so  passionless  a  sort  that  it  also  may  be  skipped 
without  much  loss  of  interest.  Next  we  have  a  mutiny  of  the 
troops  very  dramatically  described,  as  seen  by  Evelyn  and  her 
brother  from  the  roof  of  their  house ;  and  Captain  Fitzgerald, 
having  been  dismissed  by  the  Khedive,  resolves  to  join  Colonel 
Gordon  in  the  Soudan,  and  after  some  hesitation  consents 
most  unaccountably  to  take  his  sou  and  daughter  with  him. 
This  is  towards  the  beginning  of  the  second  volume,  and  the 
rest  of  it,  with  part  of  the  third,  contains  a  narrative  of  thrilling 
adventure  worthy  of  Mayne  Reid.  Captain  Fitzgerald,  who  has 
been  somewhat  strange  in  his  manner  for  a  long  time,  takes 
fever,  and  dies  in  the  jungle.  The  bearers  desert.  The  twins 
and  Osman  the  servant,  whom  they  have  brought  from  Cairo, 
and  who  is  able  to  live  on  a  root  of  which  we  never  heard 
before,  wander  about  until  the  brother  falls  ill  and  the  sister  is 
discovered  by  the  hero.  Major  Smythe,  of  course,  being  a  hero, 
is  able  to  walk  about  for  hours  carrying  a  heavy  well-grown 
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girl,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing ;  however,  eventually  he  conveys 
the  party  to  an  encampment,  in  which  they  find  a  great  African 
traveller  and  his  wife,  to  both  of  -whom  we  have  been  pre- 
viously introduced.  With  them  they  go  through  further 
adventures  of  the  most  approved  boy's-book  character,  and  see 
some  fighting  with  rebels  and  the  siege  of  a  fort,  in  which 
Evelyn  nurses  the  wounded.  Then  we  have  a  good  deal  of  poetry 
and  some  more  love-making.  The  bronzed  but  elderly  major  does 
3ome  more  carrying,  and  falls  desperately  in  love.  Evelyn  manages 
to  lose  herself,  and  he  manages  to  find  her,  and  if  she  had  not  been 
half-starved  and  moreover  so  innocent,  she  would  have  understood 
his  expressions.  But  that  would  have  spoilt  the  story ;  and  so  he 
kisses  a  stray  lock  of  her  hair,  and  the  party  eventually  reach 
Cairo.  The  Major  has  a  history,  which  he  tells,  and  which  for  a 
moment  deceived  us  into  thinking  that,  after  all,  there  would  be  a 
strong  plot.  He  had  been  engaged,  about  the  time  Evelyn  was  born, 
to  a  lovely  lady  who  had  jilted  him  and  run  away  with  somebody 
else.  We  concluded  at  once  that  this  was  Miss  Herbert  who 
married  Captain  Fitzgerald  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  and  was  the  mother 
of  Evelyn.  But  the  author  avoids  such  an  obvious  incident,  and 
Major  Smythe's  broken  heart  is  healed  by  the  daughter  without  any 
reference  to  the  mother.  She  only  heals  to  break  it  again,  and, 
after  a  rather  strong  scene,  in  which  he  actually  kisses  her,  she 
goes  off  somewhat  heartlessly  to  England  to  live  happily  with  her 
grandfather.  The  old  man  has  repented  in  the  very  nick  of 
time,  as  grandfathers  in  novels  always  do,  and  receives  Evelyn 
as  his  own  child  and  her  brother  as  his  heir.  Then  Mr.  Elton 
turns  up  again  and  there  is  some  more  love-making.  But  Evelyn 
thinks  of  her  Central  African  major,  and  will  have  none  of  him. 
She  goes  to  Ireland  for  a  change  of  air  after  this  incident,  and 
then  the  denouement  overtakes  her  ;  and  if  any  one  who  has  read 
to  the  middle  of  the  third  volume  doubts  what  that  is,  we  must 
refer  him  to  the  book  itself  and  beg  him  to  finish  it. 

As  we  have  hinted,  the  local  descriptions  are  the  strongest 
features  in  A  Strange  Journey.  A  Friday  afternoon's  drive  on  the 
Shubra  road,  near  Cairo,  introduces  Evelyn  to  Oriental  life  and 
scenery.  "  The  whole  driving  population  of  Cairo  parades  itself 
up  and  down  much  on  the  Hyde  Park  principle,  but  with  in- 
finitely less  display  of  beauty,  as  far  as  women  and  horses  are 
concerned,  and  far  more  of  colour  and  picturesqueness  in  its 
accessories."  In  a  field  at  one  side  some  native  horsemen  are 
practising  with  the  jereed.  Three  or  four  carriages  full  of 
Europeans  draw  up  and  watch  them.  "  Between  these  jostled 
pompous-looking  Turks  on  great  white  donkeys,  beggars  whined 
for  alms,  and  now  and  then  a  native  looked  down  upon  them  as 
he  passed,  swaying  backwards  and  forwards  on  the  back  of  a 
camel."  The  author,  by  the  way,  employs  the  word  "  native  " 
rather  loosely  sometimes.  Turks  are  not  commonly  to  be  seen 
on  white  asses  at  Cairo,  but  Arab3  or  "  natives."  But  English 
people,  especially  those  who  have  been  in  India,  constantly  use 
"native"  in  the  sense  of  "black  fellow."  A  refugee  from 
Alexandria  is  pointed  out  in  the  streets  of  London  as  "  a  native." 
The  Suez  Canal  is  well  described: — "A  great  gleaming  plain 
spread  out  on  either  hand,  and  in  the  brilliant  yet  misty  morn- 
ing light  it  was  impossible  to  tell  sand  from  water.  The  sky 
was  intensely  blue  and  quite  cloudless.  Everything  was  per- 
fectly still,  and  the  ship  glided  on  with  a  scarcely  perceptible 
movement,  and  the  only  other  token  of  life  to  be  seen  was  a  long 
line  of  flamingoes  on  the  wing,  alternately  dark  and  silver  against 
the  sky."  This  is  very  good  and  very  true  to  the  real  scene  ;  and 
there  are  other  descriptions  of  the  same  kind  which  make  us  wish 
the  author  had  told  us  a  little  more  about  the  life  of  European 
officials  in  Egypt,  and  had  left  out  some  long  conversations 
and  most  of  the  flirtations.  She  has  a  keen  eye  for  landscape. 
"  That  row  of  cottages,"  she  says,  speaking  of  a  place  in 
Ireland,  "  down  by  the  river  are  (sic)  exactly  like  the  Arab  huts 
in  the  villages  outside  Cairo."  No  doubt  they  are,  with  the 
difference  that  in  the  climate  of  Egypt  a  hut  is  as  a  palace  com- 
pared with  the  miserable  hovels  of  the  Irish  peasantry.  There  are 
some  descriptions  also  of  the  desert  which  would  be  worth  quoting, 
written  in  the  unconscious  way  which  is  so  necessary  to  landscape 
in  words  ;  but  we  have  said  enough  to  indicate  the  merits  and  the 
defects  of  what  is  evidently  the  first  novel  of  an  author  who  can 
for  the  most  part  write  simply  and  clearly,  and  who,  though  she 
fails  in  invention,  can  describe  vividly  what  she  has  seen. 


KEANE'S  ASIA.* 

TT  is  to  French  writers  and  publishers  that  we  have,  as  a  rule, 
J-  been  wont  to  look  for  compilations  of  the  most  elaborate  and 
3umptuous  kind  on  subjects  of  geography,  ethnography,  or  travel. 
Neither  to  lack  of  scientific  and  literary  aptitude,  nor  to  back- 
wardness on  the  part  of  our  leading  firms  in  rivalry  with  Quantin, 
Hachette,  or  Plon,  need  we  attribute  the  absence  amongst  us  of 
works  coming  up  to  the  magnificent  standard  of  M.  Reclus's 
geographical  series,  of  Rousselet's  India,  or  Be  Carne's  Laos.  The 
profuse  outlay  justified  by  the  demand  of  the  Parisian  public  is 
hardly,  perhaps,  compatible  with  the  calculations  of  prudence 
which  must  rule  the  counsels  of  the  Row.    In  a  more  modest, 
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based  on  Hellwald's  "Die  Erde  und  ihre  Yolker").  London:  Edward 
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yet  in  a  thoroughly  effective  way,  the  wants  of  the  British 
public  in  this  direction  are  in  process  of  being  met  by  Mr. 
Stanford's  Compendium  of  Geography  and  Travel,  based  upon 
Hellwald's  Die  Erde  und  ihre  Vblker,  forming  a  series  of  volumes 
of  handy  size  descriptive  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  globe ;  of 
which  Australasia,  edited  and  extended  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace, 
Africa,  similarly  treated  by  the  late  Mr.  Keith  Johnston,  and 
Central  America,  the  West  Indies,  and  South  America,  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  II.  W.  Bates  (the  ethnological  information  appended 
being  contributed  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Keane),  have  successively  been 
issued  to  the  public.  We  have  now  before  us  Asia,  from  the 
competent  hands  of  Mr.  Keane,  who,  having  previously  translated 
from  the  German  the  whole  of  Hellwald's  book,  has  now  re-cast 
that  portion  of  it  which  relates  to  Asia,  supplementing  it  with 
the  results  of  much  recent  research,  and  bringing  the  information  up 
to  the  latest  dates.  For  the  contents  of  the  book,  arranged  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  English  readers,  as  well  as  for  the  veri- 
fication of  the  facts,  Mr.  Keane  declares  himself  responsible,  Sir 
Richard  Temple  as  editor  making  himself  chargeable  with  the 
general  revision  of  the  whole  composition,  and  giving  his  high 
reputation  as  a  guarantee  for  the  accuracy  of  the  text  through- 
out. In  the  general  arrangement  and  distribution  of  the  work 
Sir  Richard  has  also,  we  are  told,  taken  a  more  particular  part, 
with  a  view  to  the  utmost  clearness  and  facility  of  reference. 
The  work  may  be  described  as  encyclopaedic  in  its  scope,  within 
the  limits  prescribed  by  its  size  and  cost ;  and  as  a  volume  of  refer- 
ence as  well  as  for  consecutive  reading  it  will  be  found,  we  think, 
amply  to  fulfil  its  purpose.  ■  In  accordance  with  its  plan  Asia  ia 
divided  into  four  main  sections:  — 

A.  Western  Asia  :  Muhammadan  States. 

B.  Southern  Asia :  British  Political  System. 

C.  Northern  Asia  :  Russian  Political  System. 

D.  Eastern  Asia  :  Buddhist  States. 

Under  each  chapter  the  headings  are  made  to  correspond — 
namely,  1.  Area — Extent — Boundaries;  2.  Relief  of  the  Land; 
3.  Hydrography :  Rivers  and  Lakes ;  4.  Natural  and  Political 
Divisions ;  5.  Climate  ;  6.  Fauna  and  Flora  ;  7.  Inhabitants ; 
8.  Topography:  Chief  Towns;  9.  Highways  of  Communication; 
10.  Administration;  11.  Statistics.  An  index  map  to  the  several 
chapters  gives  additional  aid  to  reference,  the  reader  having  at 
hand  the  means  of  turning  at  once  to  the  section  of  the  text  cor- 
responding to  each  geographical  division  ;  while  a  dozen  maps  in 
all,  clearly  drawn  and  distinctly  coloured,  set  before  his  eyes  the 
boundaries,  physical  and  political,  the  lines  of  communication  by 
sea  route,  river,  road,  or  railway,  and  such  threads  of  the  widening 
web  of  telegraphic  cables  as  have  fixed  themselves  over  land  or 
under  the  sea  from  point  to  point  of  the  vast  Asiatic  continent. 
Not  far  from  a  hundred  woodcuts  illustrate  the  more  picturesque 
features  of  natural  scenery,  or  the  more  characteristic  phases  of 
native  physique,  physiognomy,  or  costume.  Thus  the  work  as  a 
whole  presents  an  epitome  of  the  past  and  present  condition  and 
estimated  capacity  for  progress  of  by  far  the  first  of  continents  in 
respect  of  area,  while  it  is  still  more  prominent  in  point  of  popu- 
lousness,  the  835  millions  of  Asia  making  up  more  than  a  half  of 
the  entire  human  race. 

To  most  English  readers  the  chief  interest  attaching  to  a  work 
of  this  kind  must  needs  centre  in  those  regions  and  populations 
which  are  under  the  direct  administration  or  the  political  control 
of  the  British  Crown.  Special  advantages  exist  for  making  this 
portion  of  the  book  complete  and  trustworthy  ;  official  reports  and 
a  whole  library  of  other  authentic  materials  being  ready  to  the 
compiler's  hand,  of  which  careful  use  has  evidently  been  made  in 
drawing  up,  necessarily  in  outline,  a  summary  of  the  Imperial  rule 
extending  over  2  J  millions  of  square  miles,  British  Burma  included, 
swaying  270  millions  of  human  souls  who  speak  at  least  twenty 
languages.  No  more  than  the  due  proportion  of  space,  however, 
is  devoted  to  Anglo-Indian  interests.  Equal  justice  is  given  to 
the  rival  Powers  or  dependencies  which  share  the  mighty  continent. 
More  vast  in  area  than  our  own,  extending  to  6|  millions  of 
square  miles,  though  having  only  18  millions  of  inhabitants,  and  in 
economic  relations  below  comparison  with  our  Eastern  Empire, 
the  Asiatic  dominions  of  Russia  furnish  a  spectacle  of  growth 
even  more  striking  than  our  own.  Her  progress  from  the  Altai 
mountains  which  form  the  southern  boundary  of  Siberia  towards 
the  Himalayas,  the  northern  boundary  of  India,  is  the  most  marked 
stage  in  political  geography  within  the  present  generation.  A 
base  of  progress  has  been  established  from  the  shore  of  the 
Caspian  into  the  heart  of  Central  Asia,  a  line  of  railroad  having 
been  laid  down  which  will  shortly  reach  Askabad.  Among  the 
most  novel  points  elucidated  by  the  work  before  us  are  the  results 
of  the  late  Russian  campaign  in  Turkestan,  the  new  Russo-Persian 
frontier,  and  the  present  condition  of  Merv.  There  are  also  laid 
down  the  orographic  and  lacustrine  systems  of  Zungaria,  with  the 
lines  of  approach  between  the  Chinese  and  Russian  Empires  in  that 
direction.  The  geography  and  statistics  of  Turkestan  are  points 
on  which  information  is  greatly  needed  amongst  us.  The  facts 
and  figures  most  recently  brought  to  light  in  regard  to  these 
hardly  accessible  regions  and  their  wild  tribes,  classified  according 
to  their  races  and  religions,  bespeak  the  pains  that  have 
been  taken  with  this  portion  of  the  work.  As  to  the 
physical  features  of  the  great  mid-Asian  region  much  miscon- 
ception has  generally  existed.  Instead  of  forming  vast  low-lying 
sandy  or  saline  plains,  Western  Turkestan  is  conspicuous  for 
the  high  relief  of  the  land.  Nowhere  on  the  surface  of  the  globe 
are  stronger  contrasts  to  be  seen.  The  misconception  has  arisen 
from  failing  to  distinguish  between  the  Aralo-Caspian  depression 
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and  the  Aralo-Caspiau  basin,  the  latter  region,  the  whole  area 
•f  drainage,  consisting  oi'  about  even  pails  highlands  and  low- 
lands. While  the  lowlands  fall  in  the  Caspian  as  much  as  85 
feet  below  sea-level,  the  highlands  in  the  culminating  points 
•f  the  Tian-Shan  and  Great  Pamir  rise  to  25,000  above  it.  The 
nucleus  of  the  whole  Central  Asian  highland  system  is  formed 
by  the  Pamir  or  Bani  i-dunva,  the  "  roof  of  the  world,'"  to  which 
converge  the  Hindu-Kush  and  Himalayas  from  the  south-west  and 
south-east,  the  Kuen-lun  from  the  east,  the  Tian-Shan  from  the 
north-east,  whilst  to  the  west  the  plateau  itself  merges  in  the 
snowy  highlands  and  ice-fields  about  the  sources  of  the  Zarafshan, 
between  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes  valleys.  Between  the  eastern 
extension  of  the  Tian-Shan  and  the  Balkash-kul  stretches  the  broad 
Turkestan  plain,  bounded  to  the  south-east  by  Kulja,  the  frontier 
province  and  long  debatable  land  between  the  Russian  and  Chinese 
Empires.  By  nature  the  richest  land  beyond  the  limits  of  China 
proper,  this  unhappy  province  bears  witness  in  its  ruined  cities  and 
wasted  plains  to  the  successive  risings  of  Zungariansand  Duuyans, 
the  victims  of  which  during  more  than  a  century  are  to  be  reckoned 
by  millions. 

Another  region  but  lately  opened  up  to  the  Western  world  is  the 
peninsula  of  Korea,  known  to  the  natives  as  Tsyo  Syeun,  in  some 
respects  to  be  regarded  as  an  independent  section  of  the  Asiatic 
mainland.  Of  the  interior  very  little  is  as  yet  known.  Of  all 
modern  States,  Korea  has  maintained  the  most  exclusive  isolation, 
not  only  from  Western  influences,  but  also  from  those  of  the  sur- 
rounding lands.  Politically  it  consists  of  an  autonomous  heredi- 
tary monarchy  divided  into  eight  trw,  or  provinces.  Of  its  con- 
dition and  resources,  all  that  is  clearly  known  is  summed  up  in 
the  compendium  before  us.  Of  China  and  Japan  there  is  not 
much  to  be  said  that  has  not  been  available  before ;  but  the 
statistics  of  population,  trade,  shipping,  emigration,  revenue, 
and  debt,  which  have  evidently  been  compiled  with  great  care, 
will  be  found  useful  for  reference.  The  progress  of  Japan 
since  the  startling  revolution  of  1S6S  is  strikingly  illustrated 
by  these  figures.  The  postal  returns  show  55,775,206  letters 
forwarded  in  the  year  1 S79 ;  76  miles  of  railway  opened;  and 
500  miles  projected;  211  newspapers,  circulating  29,000,000 
copies;  25,459  schools,  with  1,594,792  male  and  568,220 
female  scholars ;  700  students  in  the  University  of  Tokio,  under 
52  professors.  Whether  the  crisis  may  be  said  to  have  passed 
away  is  still  open  to  question.  The  returns  point  to  a  fall- 
ing off  in  the  years  1874-78  of  British  residents  in  the  open 
ports  from  1,170  to  1,067,  and  of  British  firms  from  155  to  92. 
The  volume  closes  with  the  survey  and  the  statistics  of  Further 
India,  comprising  under  that  name  Burma,  Siam,  Annam,  the 
Straits  Settlements,  and  the  French  dependencies  of  Cambodia 
and  Cochin  China.  Thanks  to  recent  French  explorations,  the 
course  of  the  Mekhong,  the  longest  of  all  the  Indo-Chinese  rivers, 
has  been  traced  from  its  source  in  Eastern  Tibet,  where  but  a 
single  narrow  ridge  separates  it  from  that  of  the  Kinsha-kiang, 
or  Yang-tse-kiang,  the  two  streams  flowing  for  a  long  distance  in 
parallel  meridional  valleys  along  the  eastern  range  of  the  Tibetan 
plateau.  In  this  peculiar  feature  of  long  parallel  trenches  and 
mountain  ranges  is  to  be  sought  the  key  to  the  little  understood 
geography  of  the  great  Siamese  peninsula  system.  A  mystery 
bangs  over  the  once  great  Cambodian  race,  European  in  feature, 
polysyllabic  in  language,  Buddhist  in  creed,  which  two  thousand 
years  .ago  reared  cities  and  monuments  vying  in  size  and  grandeur 
with  those  of  Central  America  or  the  valleys  of  Mesopotamia  and 
the  Nile,  samples  of  which  were  objects  of  unsurpassed  interest 
and  excitement  at  the  Paris  International  Exhibition  of  1S78. 
From  first  to  last  there  is  scarcely  a  feature  of  interest — physical, 
historical,  artistic,  industrial,  or  theological— which  Mr.  Keane 
omits  to  bring  into  his  rapid  but  exact  outline  of  each  portion  of 
the  continent  successively  passed  under  review. 

In  his  sketch  of  the  ethnology  and  philology  of  the  Asiatic 
races,  which  forms  the  appendix,  Mr.  Keane  compresses  within 
little  more  than  a  score  of  pages  the  results  of  the  most  gene- 
rally approved  researches  of  recent  years,  expressed  with  the 
clearness  to  be  expected  from  a  master  of  the  subject.  Trained 
in  the  best  school  of  linguistic  as  well  as  of  ethnological  science, 
be  is  able  to  set  the  reader  in  the  right  path  for  following  up  the 
lines  of  inquiry  which  within  this  narrow  space  can  but  be 
indicated  by  a  few  sure  points.  To  Asia  belongs  the  title  of 
oficina  gentium,  or  mother  of  nations,  on  account  of  its  teeming 
multitudes  rather  than  of  the  number  of  distinct  types  to  which 
it  may  have  given  birth.  If  we  exclude  the  dark  aborigines 
of  Malacca  and  the  Deccan,  two  only  of  the  five  or  six  main 
varieties  of  the  human  family  may  be  safely  said  to  have  had 
their  origin  on  this  continent.  The  inhabitants  of  Mongolia  and 
Caucasia  are  commonly  conceived  to  form  typical  specimens  of 
these  primary  varieties,  which  are  accordingly  designated  by  the 
collective  terms  Mongolic  and  Caucasic,  or  Yellow  and  Fair,  as 
indicating  the  prevailing  complexion  of  each  type.  The  salient 
features  of  the  two  groups,  which,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  often 
blend  into  each  other  by  imperceptible  shades,  are  well  indicated 
in  our  author's  comparative  table.  The  problem  is,  however, 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  to  the  two  fundamentally  distinct 
physical  stocks  there  correspond  not  two,  but  probably  as  many 
as  thirty,  radically  diverse  linguistic  stocks.  Thus  the  various 
branches  of  the  Caucasic  family,  all  comparatively  slight  varieties 
of  one  original  type,  are  grouped  in  six  or  eight  separate  divisions, 
according  to  the  six  or  eight  radical  forms  of  speech,  such  as  the 
Aryan,  Semitic,  Georgian,  &c,  spoken  by  them.  In  the  same 
way  the  Mongolic  ethnical  group  is  split  up  into  the  Ural-Altaic, 


Annamitico-Chinese,  Tibeto-Burman,  and  other  radical  linguistic 
groups.  How  does  it  then  happen  that  there  are  so  many  mere 
radical  forms  of  speech  than  there  are  radical  physical  types  ?  Mr. 
Keane's  answer,  already  so  compressed  as  to  be  difficult  to  put  in 
still  fewer  words,  turns  upon  the  fundamental  distinction  between 
classification  by  race  and  by  language.  The  organic  languages  of 
mankind  may  be  regarded  as  practically  so  many  distinct  species, 
fixed,  though  not  wholly  immutable,  incapable"  of  mutual  com- 
bination to  form  new  species,  while  all  races  of  men  are  mutually 
fertile,  and  give  birth  to  endless  varieties.  In  a  further  "  ethnical 
and  linguistic  scheme  "  the  fundamental  or  stock  languages  are 
pointed  out,  which,  refusing  to  amalgamate  with  each  other  so  as 
to  form  new  species,  nevertheless  develop  within  themselves  fresb 
modifications  in  endless  variety.  Speech,  as  an  organism — a 
living  growth,  not  a  creation — must  needs  conform  to  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  evolution,  from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  from 
the  homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous,  from  isolated  forms  to 
inflection  of  some  kind.  The  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  of  all 
the  known  languages  of  the  world  being  already,  and  having  long 
been,  in  a  more  or  less  developed  state.  We  have,  so  to  say,  no 
protoplasm,  no  raw  material,  no  monads  of  speech  to  work  upon. 
To  arrive  at  a  perfect  classification,  an  exact  synthesis,  carried  on, 
as  it  needs  must  be,  from  prehistoric  to  existing  tongues,  is  a  task 
as  yet  beyond  the  powers  of  the  science  of  comparative  philology. 


ROMANES  ON  ANIMAL  INTELLIGENCE." 

UNLESS  we  are  greatly  mistaken,  Mr.  Romanes's  work  will  take 
its  place  as  one  of  the  most  attractive  volumes  of  the  Inter- 
national Scientific  Series.  Some  persons  may  indeed  be  disposed 
to  say  that  it  is  too  attractive,  that  it  feeds  the  popular  taste  for 
the  curious  and  marvellous  without  supplying  any  commensurate 
discipline  in  exact  scientific  reflection.  But  the  author  has,  we 
thinlc,  fully  justified  himselfin  his  modest  preface.  He  set  out,  he 
tells  us,  with  the  intention  of  reviewing  the  manifestations  of  in- 
telligence in  the  several  grades  of  animal  life,  in  order  to  interpret 
the  facts  by  the  aid  of  the  theory  of  Descent ;  but,  finding  that 
his  materials  grew  too  voluminous,  he  determined  to  publish  his 
facts  in  a  separate  volume,  reserving  the  theoretic  treatment  of  the 
subject  for  a  subsequent  publication  in  the  same  series.  The  result 
is  the  appearance  of  a  collection  of  facts  which,  though  it  may 
merely  amuse  the  unscientific  reader,  will  be  a  real  boon  to  the 
student  of  comparative  psychology.  For  this  is  the  first  attempt 
to  present  systematically  the  well- assured  results  of  observation  on 
the  mental  life  of  animals.  Valuable  monographs  have  been  pub- 
lished on  the  psychology  of  certain  groups,  such  as  the  well-known 
memoirs  on  Ants,  and  Mr.  L.  H.  Morgan's  volume  on  the  Beaver. 
But  the  works  professing  to  treat  of  animal  intelligence  as  a  whole 
are  far  from  satisfactory.  They  are  written  mainly  for  the  purpose 
of  entertaining  the  reader,  and  they  are  by  no  means  exacting  in 
the  matter  of  verification.  Those  who  best  know  the  literature 
of  the  subject  will  recognize  that  the  present  volume  represents 
a  good  deal  of  hard  scientific  work.  Mr.  Romanes  has  in  every 
case  carefully  weighed  the  evidence  put  forward  on  behalf  of  an 
assertion,  and  has  shown  a  thoroughly  scientific  temper  in  comparing 
one  statement  with  another.  He  has  wisely  cast  his  net  as  widely  as 
possible,  fishing  "  the  seas  of  popular  literature  as  well  as  the 
rivers  of  scientific  writings."  „  And,  in  selecting  from  his  haul, 
he  has  adopted  the  following  principles: — 

(1)  Never  to  accept  an  alleged  fact  without  the  authority  of  some  name. 
(2]  In  case  of  the  name  being  unknown,  and  the  alleged  fact  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  entertained,  carefully  to  consider  whether,  from  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  as  recorded,  there  was  any  considerable  oppor- 
tunity fur  mal-observation.  .  .  .  (3)  To  tabulate  all  important  obser- 
vations recorded  by  unknown  observers,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
whether  they  have  ever  been  corroborated  by  similar  or  analogous  observa- 
tions made  by  other  and  independent  observers. 

To  this  it  must  be  added  that  Mr.  Romanes  has  not  relied  exclu- 
sively on  published  material.  He  has  collected  many  valuable 
observations  from  correspondents  and  friends,  having  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  receive  from  Mr.  Darwin  "  all  the  notes  and  clip- 
pings on  animal  intelligence  which  he  has  been  collecting  for  the 
last  forty  years,  together  with  the  original  MS.  of  his  wonderful 
chapter  on  Instinct."  Finally,  the  author  has  himself  in  more 
than  one  instance  supplemented  the  results  of  others'  observation 
by  those  of  his  own.  When  it  is  further  stated  that  he  has  care- 
fully classified  his  facts,  bringing  the  whole  animal  kingdom  under 
review  in  the  ascending  order,  and  arranging  the  observations 
made  on  the  different  orders  and  species  under  the  proper  psycho- 
logical headings,  the  reader  will  see  that,  with  all  its  attractiveness, 
Mr.  Romanes's  volume  is  something  widely  different  from  the  run 
of  '•'  anecdote  books." 

The  initial  difficulty  in  observing  the  mental  life  of  animals  is 
that,  strictly  speaking,  we  are  concerned  with  interpreting  certain 
external  signs.  The  possibility  of  this  interpretation  depends  of 
course  on  the  assumption  that  the  actions  of  animals  are  analogous 
to  our  own  in  their  antecedent  mental  processes.  If  this  be  denied, 
we  have  no  alternative  but  to  say  with  Descartes  that  their  move- 
ments are  purely  the  result  of  an  organic  mechanism.  This  position 
is  never  adopted  now  by  scientific  men.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  present  tendency  of  scientific  thought  is  to  attribute 
a  high  degree  of  quasi-human  knowledge,  feeling,  and  purpose  to 

*  Animal  Intelligence.    By  George  J.  Romanes,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 
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the  lower  animals.  This  tendency  is  closely  related  to  that  idea 
of  organic  continuity  between  man  and  the  lower  creatures  which 
the  doctrine  of  evolution  has  rendered  prominent.  The  influence 
of  this  mode  of  thought  is  seen  most  plainly,  perhaps,  in  those 
combinations  of  science  and  mysticism  which  have  appeared  of 
late  in  Germany  and  in  our  own  country.  To  attribute  to  each 
constituent  organic  cell  its  peculiar  "  unconscious  "  memory  and 
volition  may  be  said  to  be  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  the  modern  "  anthro- 
pomorphic "  direction  in  biology.  It  is  very  much  to  the  credit 
of  Mr.  Romanes  that,  while  a  pronounced  evolutionist,  he  is 
singularly  free  from  the  common  tendency  to  assimilate  animal 
action  too  closely  to  human.  The  position  he  takes  up  on  the 
whole  question  of  the  nature  of  the  animal  mind  is  a  thoroughly 
sound  one.  He  accepts  the  doctrine  of  reflex  action  unaccom- 
panied by  any  form  of  mentation  or  psychosis,  and  takes  pains  to 
distinguish  thia  from  properly  mental  actions.  The  former  in- 
volves the  presence  of  "  inherited  mechanisms  within  the  nervous 
system,  so  constructed  as  to  effect  particular  adaptive  movements 
in  response  to  particular  stimulations.1'  On  the  other  hand,  actions 
which  show  mind  are  independent  of  any  such  inherited  special 
adjustments.  The  criterion  of  mind  is  thus  the  making  of  new 
(uninherited)  or  the  modifying  of  old  adjustments.  Wherever 
there  is  this  process  of  varying  adaptation  we  may  infer  the 
presence  of  mind,  though  it  would  be  rash,  he  adds,  to  assert  that 
wherever  there  is  seeming  fixity  in  the  adaptive  action  there  is 
nothing  analogous  to  mind.  What  the  lower  limit  of  mentation  is 
will  be  considered  in  the  subsequent  volume.  This  preliminary 
discussion  of  the  method  of  dealing  with  the  phenomena  is  brought 
to  a  close  by  a  careful  reconsideration  of  the  nature  of  instinct.  In- 
stinct involves  the  mind  element,  and  thus  differs  from  reflex  action. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  distinct  from  rational  or  fully  intelligent 
action.  It  is  defined  "as  mental  action  directed  towards°the 
accomplishing  of  adaptive  movement,  antecedent  to  individual 
experience,  without  necessary  knowledge  of  the  relation  between 
the  means  employed  and  the  ends  attained,  but  similarly  performed 
under  the  same  appropriate  circumstances  by  all  the  individuals  of 
the  same  species."  It  would  be  impossible,  we  think,  to  give  the 
characteristics  of  instinctive  action  in  fewer  words.  It  may  be, 
indeed,  that  this  lengthy  definition  will  need  enlarging  by  brino-ing 
into  clearer  view  the  mental  element,  the  ingredient  of  feeling,°im- 
pulse,  or  craving  which  invariably  accompanies  instinctive  action, 
and  which  differences  it  from  reflex  action.  It  would  seem  as  if/owino- 
to  the  paramount  utility  of  an  instinct  to  the  individual  or  the 
race,  its  fulfilment  has  come  to  be  attended  with  an  intense  feeling  of 
immediate  satisfaction,  whereas  the  frustration  of  the  impulse  has 
become  proportionately  painful.  To  recognize  this  emotional  con- 
comitant is  not  to  ascribe  to  the  animal  an  "  unconscious  pur- 
pose." It  is  simply  to  make  the  action  a  mental  one  in  the  full 
sense. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  follow  the  author  in  his  interesting 
account  of  the  several  manifestations  of  intelligence  in  the  animal 
series.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  briefly  indicating  some  of 
his  more  important  results.  Few  examples  of  marked  intelligence 
reach  us  lower  down  than  insects.  The  account  of  the  mental  life 
of  ants  is,  as  might  be  expected,  specially  full  and  rich.  The 
results  of  the  researches  on  ant-life  by  Huher,  Mr.  Belt,  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  and  others,  are  clearly  stated  by  the  aid  of  a  few  well- 
chosen  examples.  From  this  the  reader  cannot  fail  to  carry  away  a 
vi  vid  impression  of  the  complexity  of  the  intellectual  and  emotional 
lite  of  these  tmy  creatures.  The  impression  is  deepened  in  a  re- 
flective mind  by  the  writer's  evident  caution  in  attributing  to 
them  so  unexpected  a  degree  of  mental  power.  Mr.  Romanes 
helps  the  reader  to  see  that  no  other  conclusion  than  that  which 
he  draws  is  permissible.  And  where,  as  in  the  case  of  ants  re- 
cognizing members  of  their  own  nest  even  when  thev  are  in- 
dividually unknown  to  them,  there  seems  no  way  of  accounting  for 
the  facts,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  leave  the  reader  in  the  dark 
Another  point  in  which  the  author  displays  a  considerable 
scientific  caution  is  in  extending  the  conclusions  reached  in  the 
case  of  certain  species  to  the  whole  order  of  which  they  form  a 
part  Thus  he  points  out  that,  though  Sir  John  Lubbock's  ob- 
servations go  to  show  that  certain  ants  are  deficient  in  tender 
emotion  and  sympathy,  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  this 
is  not  true  of  other  species.  There  is  indeed  a  spirit  of  fairness  in 
the  authors  whole  treatment  of  his  subject  that  cannot  fail  to 
win  confidence  and  respect.  While  in  the  main  he  here  confines 
himself  to  recording  the  facts,  he  now  and  then  throws  out  a 
striking  suggestion  as  to  the  way  in  which  structures  and  habits 
have  been  developed.  Thus  he  remarks  that  since  the  long  narrow 
jaws  of  the  slave-making  ants  are  useless  for  feeding,  thou-h 
admirably  fatted  to  pierce  the  head  of  an  enemy,  the  Instinct  of 
slave-making  must  have  had  a  very  ancient  origin.  The  mos 
marvellous  characteristic  of  the  ants  is  their  power  of  organized 

habits,  such  as  marauding  excursions,  wars,  and  harvesting  The 
narrative  of  these  collective  undertakings  reads  more  ike  a 
chapter  out  of  some  Liliput  fiction  than  a  section  in  naSral 
history.  One  is  half  tempted  to  believe  that  nature  has  dSed 
to  satirize  human  weakness  in  the  funereal  customs  of  the  red 
slave-makers,  which  never  deposit  their  dead  with  those  of  their 
black  servitors,  but  always  lay  them  apart,  not  in  groups  but 
separately,  and  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  re  t  The 
high  mental  development  of  ants  forcibly  illustrates  the"  truth 
°Ut  b{  f 1  r'  ^-e-Sthat  the  degree "of  intd^SoetW* 
out  the  animal  kingdom  runs  by  no  means  in  perfect  parallelism  with 


the  degree  of  organization.  The  author  will  doubtless  have  occa- 
sion to  revert  to  this  fact  in  his  succeeding  volume. 

After  insects,  birds  are  the  next  class  which  exhibit  a  striking 
degree  of  intelligence.  Mr.  Romanes,  in  his  interesting  chapter  on 
this  group,  gives  the  well-known  results  of  Mr.  Darwin's  researches 
on  what  may  be  called  their  romantic,  and  even  poetic  life — a  life 
which  curiously  contrasts  with  the  eminently  serious  and  business- 
like doings  of  ants.  Among  mammals,  the  horse  and  the  ass  have 
ample  justice  done  them,  as  have  also  rats,  elephants,  cats,  dogs, 
and  monkeys.  The  account  of  the  elaborate  engineering  operations 
of  the  beaver  is  perhaps  the  most  astonishing  passage  in  the  volume. 
Mr.  Romanes  shows  conclusively  that  the  construction  of  dams  and 
canals  by  these  active  creatures  can  only  be  explained  by  attri- 
buting to  them  the  power  of  appreciating  the  benefits  following 
from  their  labours,  and  the  hydrostatic  principles  involved.  They 
are  not  uniform  actions,  but  undergo  endless  modifications, 
according  to  the  varying  circumstances: — 

We  have  [he  says]  here  to  consider  a  totally  different  case  from  that  of 
the  operation  of  pure  instinct,  however  wonderful  such  operation  may  be. 
For  the  adaptations  of  pure  instinct  only  have  reference  to  conditions  that 
are  unchanging  ;  so  that  if  in  this  case  we  suppose  pure  instinct  to  account 
for  all  the  facts,  we  must  greatly  modify  our  ideas  of  what  pure  instinct  is 
taken  to  mean.  Thus  we  must  suppose  that  when  the  beavers  find  the 
levels  of  their  ponds  rising  or  falling,  the  discomfort  which  they  experience 
acts  as  a  stimulus  to  cause  them,  without  intelligent  purpose,  either  to 
widen  or  to  narrow  the  orifices  in  their  dams  as  the  case  may  be.  And  not 
only  so,  but  the  conditions  of  stimulation  and  response  must  be  so  nicely 
balanced  that  the  animals  widen  or  narrow  these  orifices  with  a  more  or  less 
precise  quantitative  reference  to  the  degree  of  discomfort,  actual  or  pro- 
spective, which  they  experience. 

Mr.  Romanes  is,  we  think,  quite  safe  in  maintaining  that  "  the 
mechanism  of  pure  or  wholly  unintelligent  instinct "  cannot  admit 
of  a  degree  of  refinement  sufficient  for  such  a  "  complex  case  of 
compensating  adaptation." 

A  word  must  be  said  in  conclusion  on  the  last  and  highly 
interesting  chapter  on  monkeys.  Besides  giving  the  observations 
of  other  inquirers,  including  Mr.  Darwin,  the  author  here  supplies 
some  exceedingly  valuable  notes  made  by  his  sister  and  himself  on 
a  monkey  (a  brown  Capuchin).  This  record  is  a  complete  diary 
of  the  animal  for  a  period  of  more  than  two  months.  The  lady 
who  kept  this  diary  proves  herself  to  be  possessed  of  a  thoroughly 
scientific  mind,  as  well  in  the  skilful  management  of  her  observa- 
tions and  experiments  as  in  the  clear  and  complete  method  of  re- 
cording her  results.  The  creature's  intellectual  and  emotional  life 
is  so  faithfully  portrayed  that  we  seem  to  have  a  personal  know- 
ledge of  him.  Like  many  human  beings,  he  seems  to  have  needed 
some  exclusive  object  of  attachment,  his  choice  falling  on  the 
mother  of  the  observer,  an  invalid  confined  to  the  room  in  which 
he  was  kept.  The  difference  in  his  behaviour  towards  this  lady 
and  his  other  attendants  is  extremely  curious.  No  less  interesting 
is  his  irrepressible  inquisitiveness  about  things,  and  his  dexterity 
in  learning,  partly  by  imitation  and  partly  by  original  experiment, 
to  perform  mechanical  feats,  such  as  untwisting  his  chain,  un- 
screwing and  screwing  on  the  handle  of  a  brush,  and  so  on.  In 
reflecting  on  this  untiring  industry,  prompted  by  pure  curiosity, 
we  cannot  but  endorse  the  remark  of  the  lady  who  observed  it : — 
"  When  a  monkey  behaves  like  this,  it  is  no  wonder  that  man  is  a 
scientific  animal." 


DTJREL'S  LATIN  PRAYER  BOOK  OF  CHARLES  II* 

WE  may  as  well  say  at  once  that  we  cannot  admire  either  the 
general  plan  of  this  book  or  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  written. 
It  is  as  far  as  possible  from  being  what  it  is  called  on  the  fly-leaf 
and  in  the  first  lines  of  the  title-page,  The  Latin  Prayer  Book  of 
Charles  II.;  nor,  indeed,  is  there  a  work  in  existence  which  can 
be  fairly  designated  by  such  a  name  in  any  other  sense  than  that 
it  was  translated  and  published  in  that  monarch's  reign.  Add  to 
this  the  plain  fact  that  the  volume  now  submitted  to  the  public  by 
Messrs.  Marshall — whom  we  presume  to  be  father  and  son — is 
not  a  Latin  Prayer  Book  at  all,  although  they  have  set  opposite 
to  their  own  title-page  that  of  a  version  of  the  English  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  published  in  1670  by  John  Dure],  D.D.,  then 
Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  Charles  II.  and  Prebendary  of  Durham, 
who  died  in  1677  Dean  of  Windsor  and  Wolverhampton. 
It  is  only  the  Catechism  of  Durel's  translation  which  these 
gentlemen  have  reprinted  in  a  parallel  column  with  a  bald 
English  re-translation  of  their  own,  with  about  the  same  result  as 
attended  the  studies  of  that  industrious  Glamorganshire  curate 
who,  after  turning  a  sermon  of  Tillotson  first  into  Welsh, 
then  into  English,  then  into  Welsh  again,  defied  the  Evil 
One  himself  to  tell  the  source  whence  he  had  borrowed  it.  We 
wonder  what  Sunday  scholar  would  recognize  his  old  familiar 
lesson  under  the  disguise  of  grotesque  phrases  like  the  follow- 
ing:— "Yea  surely,  and  God  helping  (me),  I  will  do."  "Re- 
hearse (the)  points  of  your  faith  1 ;  "  from  a  house  of  thraldom." 
"  What  duty  pray  is  yours  towards  a  neighbour?  "  "that  I  love 
him  just  as  myself  " ;  "  but  learn  a  craft  fit  to  maintain  life  " :  Durel's 
Latin  being  everywhere  the  middle  term  between  the  racy  idiom 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  the  pitiable  doggerel  of 

*  The  Latin  Prayer  Booh  of  Cliarles  II.;  or,  an  Account  of  the 
Uturqia  of  Dean  Durel,  together  with  a  Reprint  and  Translation  of  the 
Catechism  therein  contained,  with  Collations,  Annotations,  and  Appendices, 
By  Charles  Marshall,  M.A.,  Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Mavor  of  London, 
1849-50,  and  William  W.  Marshall,  B.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Hertford  College, 
Oxtord,  and  of  the  Inner  Temple.    Oxford:  James  Thornton.  i832. 
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Messrs.  Marshall.  Not  that  we  are  to  suppose  these  exhibitions  of 
bad  taste  to  be  the  fruits  of  mere  fatuous  pedantry.  We  have  culled 
the  foregoing  specimens  from  passages  wherein  no  controverted 
doctrine  is  involved.  When  we  come  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
Catechism  this  pigeon  English  does  yeoman's  service  in  obscur- 
ing— not  to  say  in  somewhat  more  than  obscuring — the  sound 
robust  theology  of  the  twelve  questions  and  answers  relating  to  the 
Sacraments  first  added  in  1604,  and  generally  thought  to  have  been 
drawn  up  for  Convocation  by  Bishop  Overall,  then  Prolocutor  of 
the  Lower  House  and  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.  This  portion  of  the 
Church's  teaching,  if  words  have  any  meaning,  raises  a  strong 
wall  of  partition  between  the  English  Church  and  the  Reformed 
communions  on  the  Continent;  but  what  a  resolute  will  can  effect 
where  prudent  men  might  despair  may  be  seen  in  these  pnges,  if 
not  for  our  edification,  at  least  by  way  of  warning.  And  to  this 
kind  of  manipulation  Durel's  version,  in  the  judgment  of  Messrs. 
Marshall,  lends  itself  conveniently  enough.  The  ordinary  notion 
about  such  matters  is  that  it  is  required  of  a  translator  first  of  all 
that  he  be  found  faithful.  Fidelity  to  the  original  has  accordingly 
been  anxiously  claimed  by  nearly  all  who  have  taken  up  the  task 
of  turning  our  Book  of  Common  Prayer  into  Latin,  from  the  time 
of  the  Scottish  divine,  Alexander  Aless,  who  in  1551  exercised 
his  skill  on  Edward  VI. 's  First  Book — by  way  of  helping  Bucer, 
who  could  not  read  our  language,  to  improve  the  English  Liturgy 
— down  to  the  beautiful  and  more  finished  performance  of 
Canon  Bright  and  Mr.  Medd  (1865;  third  edition,  1877),  whose 
masterly  work  would  have  satisfied  most  critics.  But  the  editors 
of  the  volume  now  under  review  had  a  reason  forgoing  back  upon 
Durel's  version,  two  centuries  old,  which,  from  their  point  of  view, 
must  be  held  a  very  sufficient  one.  They  chose  Durel's  translation 
because,  in  their  judgment,  which  we  are  not  prepared  to  gainsay, 
it  is  not  a  faithful  one.    To  cite  their  own  words : — 

We  shall  frequently  have  occasion  to  remark,  in  our  notes  on  the  Cate- 
chism, how  Durel  often  neglects  literal  translation  in  order  to  bring;  out 
more  clearly,  by  a  periphrasis,  the  actual  meaning  and  intention  of  our 
revised  English  Prayer  Book.  His  version  is  not,  and  was  not  meant  to 
be,  a  slavish  translation  of  the  English  book,  but  its  object  was  to  render 
"  the  very  mental  conception  "  of  the  last  revisers  of  the  Liturgy  into  n 
language  which  was,  as  Durel  says,  familiar  to  all  men  of  learning 
throughout  the  world. 

This  is  very  good  and  candid.  Durel  is  commended,  not  for 
giving  the  true  sense  of  the  original  words,  but  rather  the  com- 
ment which  he  and  some  of  his  contemporaries  would  have  liked 
to  put  upon  them,  if  they  could.  One  or  two  examples  will  prove 
our  case  against  Messrs.  Marshall  and  their  prototype  just  as  well 
as  twenty : — 

"  We  are  hereby  made  the  children  of  grace." — Church  Catechism. 

(vreiiOev  Tiara  ri}s  xdpiros  yivojiida. — Duport  (Greek  Prayer 
Book,  1665). 

"  Hac  ratione  facti  sumus  Filii  Dei." — Durel,  1670. 

"  By  this  method  we  have  been  made  Sons  of  God." — The  Marshalls. 
*'  By  this  method,"  as  these  commentators  manage  matters,  baptism 
has  nothing  to  do  with  our  becoming  "children  of  grace,"  or 
"  Sons  of  God,"  as,  for  some  reason  best  known  to  themselves, 
they  prefer  to  put  it.  "The  annulment  of  the  Birth  in  Sin  must 
be  the  Death  unto  Sin,"  as  they  say.  We  really  hope  that  this 
monstrous  gloss  is  their  own,  not  implied  in  Durel's  "  hue  ratione." 
Bright  and  Medd,  of  course,  render  "  hereby  "  by  "  per  Bap- 
tismum." 

"  The  strengthening  and  refreshing  of  our  souls." — Church  Catechism. 

Enippwiris  Kal  iarlaats  twv  ijpercpcov  i^v^a)K  Duport. 

"  Animarum  nostrarum  corroboratio  et  recreatio." — Durel. 

"An  invigorating  and  refreshing  of  our  spirits." — The  Marshalls. 

"  Sopor  reereat,"  as  they  notice ;  "the  verb  is  used  classically  of 
the  body  and  mind,"  not  of  the  soul,  if  they  can  help  it. 

The  reader  will  see  by  this  time  that,  under  the  guise  of  a  new 
edition  of  Durel's  work,  which  was  in  some  repute  and  was  several 
times  reprinted  two  centuries  ago,  we  are  treated  to  a  controversial 
disputation  on  subjects  of  deep  and  solemn  interest,  and  that  con- 
ducted in  a  tone  and  temper  eminently  calculated  to  irritate  those 
whom  it  fails  to  convince.  What  good  end,  for  example,  can  it 
possibly  serve  when  these  writers,  in  their  ezposition  of  the  First 
Commandment,  bring  within  the  scope  of  its  prohibition  what  they 
dare  to  call  "  the  paste  idol  of  the  Romish  Church  "?  Why  per- 
sist in  applying  the  name  of  "  Supreme  Head,"  which  since 
Edward  VI. 's  death  has  not  had  even  the  poor  sanction  of  a  Par- 
liamentary title,  not  only  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  repudiated  it 
with  just  horror,  but  to  that  most  unhappy  sceptic  Charles  II.  ? 
Surely  no  well-principled  person  ought  to  feel  pleasure  in  the 
wanton  use  of  expressions  which  many  of  his  readers,  whom  he  is 
presumably  endeavouring  to  bring  over  to  his  side,  cannot  help 
regarding  as  little  less  than  blasphemous.  Yet  we  freely  confess 
that  there  is  some  sharpness  of  wit,  and  not  a  little  ill-digested  and 
unmethodical  reading,  displayed  in  Messrs.  Marshall's  rambling 
party  pamphlet ;  for  though  it  covers  more  than  two  hundred 
pages,  it  merits  no  higher  appellation.  Among  the  count- 
less instances  wherein  they  show  their  literary  inexperience 
by  turning  off  from  the  main  road  into  bypaths  which  lead  to 
nothing,  we  find  a  whole  chapter  of  twenty-two  pages  devoted  to 
the  meaning  of  the  expression  "  alms  and  oblations "  in  the 
Prayer  for  the  Church  Militant,  the  words  "  and  oblations  "  having 
been  added  to  "alms"  at  the  latest  revision  of  1662.  The 
student  of  Christian  antiquity  cannot  entertain  a  moment's  doubt 
on  the  subject.  He  has  need  to  go  no  further  than  Mr.  Hammond's 
valuable  treatise  on  "  Antient  Liturgies  "  to  see  how  important  a 


function  the  oblation  (irpocrfpopa)  of  God's  creatures  of  bread  and 
wine  bore  in  the  service  of  the  administration  of  Holy  Com- 
munion. In  some  of  these  Liturgies  the  oblation  was  thrice  re- 
peated ;  once  when  the  sacred  elements  were  brought  into  the 
church,  again  when  they  were  placed  on  the  holy  table,  once 
again  when  they  were  solemnly  consecrated  to  be  the  visible 
emblems  of  the  blessed  Sacrifice.  A  person  thus  instructed  will 
never  question  for  a  moment  that  the  profound  scholars  and  divines 
to  whose  pious  care  we  owe  the  last  review  of  our  Prayer  Book, 
as  by  "  alms  "  they  indicated  the  charitable  contributions  which 
the  priest  had  "  humbly  presented  and  placed  on  the  holy  table," 
so  by  "  oblations  "  they  meant  the  bread  and  wine,  which,  when 
there  is  a  Communion,  "  the  priest  shall  then  place  upon  the 
table  "  ;  then  place — that  is,  after  the  presentation  of  the  alms  and 
immediately  before  the  commencement  of  the  Church  Militant 
Prayer.  This  account  of  the  matter  is  so  clear,  that  when  it  is 
once  taken  into  the  mind  all  doubt  is  at  an  end  ;  yet  it  would  be 
amusing,  if  it  were  not  melancholy,  to  wade  through  Messrs. 
Marshall's  dissertation  and  note  how  many  really  eminent  writers 
have  floundered  in  the  vain  attempt  to  distinguish  "alms"  from 
"  oblations,"  as  both  referring  to  pecuniary  gifts,  or  even  to 
make  the  two,  more  Cranmcri,  an  emphatic  or  rhythmical  peri- 
phrasis for  one  and  the  same  thing.  Only  our  authors  must  not 
try  to  fix  so  palpable  an  error  on  an  accomplished  ritualist  like 
Bishop  Cosin  of  Durham.  Their  evidence  may  entitle  them  to 
say  that  Archbishop  Sancroft,  who  might  certainly  have  known- 
better,  misapprehended  the  meaning  of  "  oblation,"  and  that  is 
strange  enough,  but  they  must  carry  their  case  no  higher. 

One  other  point  requires  to  be  cleared  up.  Why  call  Durel's 
translation  "  The  Latin  Prayer  Book  of  Charles  II.,"  unless  we 
give  to  Canon  Bright's  and  Mr.  Medd's  book  the  appellation  of 
"  The  Latin  Prayer  Book  of  Queen  Victoria,"  which,  of  course, 
would  be  very  absurd  ?  It  is  only  fair  to  our  editors  to  explain- 
that  they  mean  a  great  deal  more  than  that  the  version  was  pub- 
lished in  King  Charles's  time  ;  they  are  bold  enough  to  claim  for 
it  the  same  consideration,  whatever  that  may  be,  as  is  accorded  to 
the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible.  "  Durel's  translation  of  the 
Prayer  Book,"  as  they  allege,  "  has  precisely  the  same  sanction  in 
the  authority  which  it  derived  from  the  Supreme  Head  of  the 
Church  of  England  "  (p.  25).  How  this  can  be  will  best  be  seen  by 
giving  an  abstract  of  their  own  account  of  the  life  of  its  author 
and  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  made. 

John  Durel,  a  native  of  St.  Helier  in  the  isle  of  Jersey,  was 
born  about  161 5,  and  passed  through  Merton  College  when  Oxford 
was  being  held  for  the  King  in  1642.  He  then  retired  to  France, 
and  studied  at  Saumur  in  the  theological  college  of  the  French 
Reformed.  On  Trinity  Sunday  1651  he  and  another  were  or- 
dained deacons  and  priests  on  the  same  day  by  Th.  Sydserff,  Bishop 
of  Galloway,  in  the  chapel  of  the  King's  Ambassador  in  Paris,  in 
the  presence  of  good  John  Evelyn,  who  gained  consolation  from  the 
spectacle  of  men  devoting  themselves  to  the  holy  calling  in  such  a 
season  of  the  Church's  affliction.  Returning  to  England  at  the 
Restoration,  he  first  ministered  to  the  congregation  of  the  French 
Reformed  who  met  by  special  favour  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Savoy, 
for  which  office  he  was  the  better  suited  inasmuch  as  French  was 
his  native  language:  and  he  published  in  1662  a  translation  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  into  French,  remarkable  for  its  strict 
faithfulness  and  idiomatic  purity,  which  has  since  passed  through 
several  editions.  His  subsequent  preferments  were  considerable  -T 
prebends  of  Salisbury,  of  Windsor,  and  of  Durham,  a  chaplaincy 
in  ordinary  to  the  King,  the  deaneries  of  Windsor  and  Wolver- 
hampton, the  rectory  of  Witney,  the  office  of  Registrar  of  the 
Garter.  He  died  in  1683,  a  prosperous  and  honoured  churchman. 
In  1670,  as  we  have  before  stated,  he  put  forth  the  Latin  Prayer 
Book  for  which  is  now  claimed  for  the  first  time  a  weight  and 
authority  to  which,  in  our  judgment,  it  has  not  a  shadow  of  just 
pretence.  , 

In  the  Act  of  Uniformity  14  Carol.  II.,  which  first  took  effect 
on  the  famous  St.  Bartholomew's  Day,  1662,  while  all  departure 
in  other  respects  from  the  newly-revised  form  of  Common  Prayer 
was  jealously  guarded  against,  leave  was  expressly  given  "  to  use 
the  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer,  and  all  other  Prayers  and 
Service  prescribed  in  and  by  the  said  book,  in  the  Chapels  or  other 
Publick  places  of  the  respective  Colleges  and  Halls  in  both  the. 
Universities,  in  the  Colleges  of  Westminster,  Winchester  and 
Eaton,  and  in  the  Convocations  of  the  Clergies  of  either  Province 
in  Latin  :  Any  thing  in  this  Act  contained  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing." Hence  seemed  to  arise  the  necessity  of  making  a  Latin 
version  of  the  Prayer  Book  as  by  authority,  the  rather  as  previous 
translations  then  extant  were  mere  private  undertakings,  and  but 
poorly  executed.  Accordingly,  on  April  26,  1662,  within  a  few 
days  of  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  we  learn  from  the  re- 
cords of  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  that  the  task  was  committed 
to  the  care  of  John  Earle,  then  Dean  of  Westminster,  and  the 
illustrious  John  Pearson,  author  of  the  Exposition  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  then  just  made  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Two 
years  later — May  18,  1664 — "the  book  of  prayers  drawn  up  in 
Latin  being  introduced,  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  care  and 
revision "  of  Jiarle,  now  become  Bishop  of  Sarum,  and  John 
Dolben,  then  Dean  of  Westminster,  afterwards  Archbishop  of 
York.  Pearson,  though  he  lived  for  more  than  twenty  years 
longer,  had  retired  from  the  task;  Bishop  Earle  died  in  1665; 
Dolben  was  rather  an  active  courtier  than  a  scholar;  and  the 
records  of  Convocation  tell  us  no  more  about  a  work  which  was 
never  approved  by  it,  or  as  much  as  reported  to  it — if,  indeed,  any 
portion  had  been  even  begun.    In  1670,  however,  John  Durel 
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put  forth  the  hook  for  which  Messrs.  Marshall  demand  a  defer- 
ence which  could  hardly  belong  to  it  had  it  been  formally  adopted 
and  authorized  by  the  Upper  and  Lower  Houses  jointly  of  the 
Provinces  of  Canterbury  and  York  alike.  To  connect  Durel's 
labour  at  all  with  that  ordered  by  Convocation  six  and  eight  years 
before,  we  have  but  one  sentence  of  a  letter  addressed  on  January 
25,  1667,  to  Dean  (afterwards  Archbishop)  Sancroft: — 

I  send  you  here  as  much  as  I  have  found  of  the  latin  liturgie  amongst 
my  papers ;  I  thought  I  had  some  sheets  more,  and  I  am  sure  I  had  two 
copies,  but  I  find  this  one  (which  therefore  I  pray,  be  pleased  carefully  to 
preserve)  the  other  having  been  lost,  at  the  removing  of  my  books  when 
the  city  was  burnt. 

Earle  beiDg  now  dead,  and  Dolben  having  become  Bishop  of 
Rochester  in  1666,  Messrs.  Marshall  are  pleased  to  conjecture 
X"  the  explanation,"  they  say,  "is,  of  course,  conjectural")  that 
the  two  copies  were  those  of  Earle  and  Dolben  ;  and  in  their 
sanguine  judgment  there  soon  comes  to  be  "  little  doubt "  that 
this  is  so ;  nay,  this  notion  quickly  grows  into  the  statement  that 
"the  Latin  version  which  Durel  sent  was,  in  all  probability, 
Earle  and  Dolbein's  version."  We  all  know  how  a  theory  obtains 
consistency  when  possibilities  rise  into  probabilities,  and  these  into 
certainties;  but  such  cloudy  speculations  ought  to  delude  none 
but  their  authors. 

Yet  was  not  Durel  the  King's  chaplain  ?  was  not  the  book  dedi- 
cated to  him,  printed  by  Roger  Norton  the  King's  printer,  sold  by 
the  King's  bookseller,  licensed  (as  all  books  were  at  that  time)  by 
lawful  authority  ?  Nay,  if  we  could  but  allow  redditam  (set  abso- 
lutely) to  mean  "  translated  "  and  not  "  restored,"  the  dedication 
would  tell  us  that  the  version  was  made  by  the  King's  own  wish, 
and  therefore  intimates  the  religious  opinions  of  the  royal  patron. 
Alas  !  while  these  gentlemen  are  thus  elaborately  constructing  a  web 
of  sophistry,  they  ought  to  know  as  well  as  we  do  that  one  stroke  must 
scatter  it  to  the  winds  ;  for  they  quote  of  their  own  accord  (p.  4) 
the  undeniable  statement  of  Mr.  Green  : — "  In  heart,  whether  the 
story  of  his  renunciation  of  Protestantism  during  his  exile  be  true 
or  not,  Charles  had  long  ceased  to  be  a  Protestant.  Whatever 
religious  feeling  he  had  was  on  the  side  of  Catholicism ;  he  en- 
couraged conversions  among  his  courtiers  ;  and  the  last  act  of  his 
life  was  to  seek  formal  admission  into  the  Roman  Church.'' 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  say  that  this  volume,  so  deceptive  in 
its  title,  so  narrow  and  uncharitable  in  its  tone,  so  confused  in 
arrangement,  so  shallow  in  argument,  is  furnished  with  an  index, 
brief,  indeed,  but  worthy  of  a  better  book  and  a  more  protitable 
theme. 


TWO  MINOR  NOVELS.* 

NOTHING  tends  to  prejudice  us  so  strongly  against  a  book  as 
the  conventional  intimation,  too  common  in  prefaces,  that  the 
author  has  published  under  pressure  from  friends.  It  is  all  the 
more  pleasing,  then,  when  we  find  that  the  friends  have  merely 
overcome  the  ingenuous  coyness  of  misplaced  modesty ;  and  we 
have  been  much  gratified,  on  the  whole,  by  Mr.  Price's  amusing 
novelette.  We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  is  a  maiden  effort, 
for  there  are  unmistakable  signs  of  inexperience  in  the  construc- 
tion, while  a  decidedly  effective  denouement  is  led  up  to  rather 
inartistically.  But  the  writing  shows  few  signs  of  inexperience  ; 
the  style  is  bright,  fresh,  and  original ;  while  there  are  truth  and 
animation  in  the  descriptions  of  sport,  as  there  is  broad  pictu- 
resqueness  in  the  sketches  of  scenery.  The  scenes  are  chiefly  laid 
in  a  wild  district  of  Wales,  and  we  confess  that  some  details  of 
the  story  have  enlightened  our  ignorance.  We  had  associated 
"  Rebecca "  only  with  revolutionary  movements  against  road 
trustees,  and  with  the  breaking  down  of  unpopular  tollgates.  Mr. 
Price  has  informed  us  of  what  we  suppose  we  ought  to  have 
known — that  Rebecca's  resentment  against  social  rights  and  privi- 
leges took  a  very  much  wider  range.  The  interest  of  the  main 
episodes  of  the  tale  turns  on  the  nocturnal  attacks  of  gangs 
of  poachers  upon  the  preserved  salmon  fisheries,  when  they 
"  burn  the  water,"  as  it  is  termed  in  Scotland.  But  the  plot 
of  the  story  goes  for  comparatively  little,  and  the  chief  ex- 
citement is  in  the  love  scenes  and  the  sporting  incidents.  Mr. 
Price  is  no  servile  imitator,  but  we  may  assume  that  he  has 
taken  Major  Whyte-Melvil'.e  for  his  model.  All  his  characters 
are  distinctly  sporting  in  their  tastes  ;  eveu  the  ladies  show  to 
greatest  advantage  in  the  riding-habit  and  the  hunting-field  ;  and 
she  who,  as  it  seems  to  us,  ought  to  have  been  the  heroine,  goes 
very  like  Kate  Coventry  in  a  famous  gallop.  But  Mr.  Price  re- 
sembles Whyte-Melville  in  another  point,  inasmuch  as  his  ladies 
are  ladies  and  the  gentlemen  really  gentlemen.  They  are  devoted 
to  field  sports  almost  exclusively ;  they  have  but  a  faint  tinge  of 
culture  or  scholarship ;  yet  the  man  who  could  not  get  on  with 
them  in  the  covers  or  at  the  dinner-table  must  unquestionably  be 
either  a  prig  or  a  cockney. 

What  we  like  besides  in  Mr.  Price  is  that  he  goes  very  straight 
at  his  subject,  as  one  of  his  hard-riding  heroes  might  go  at  a  stiff 
ox-fence.  The  opening  chapter  is  headed  "  The  Fisherman,"  and  the 
action  begins  briskly.  The  fisherman  trots  a  Welsh  cob  up  a  wild 
valley,  stables  him,  puts  up  his  rod,  and  goes  to  work  upon  some 
tempting  water.  We  are  at  once  assured  that  Mr.  Price  is  a 
fisherman  himself  by  his  clever  description  of  the  casts  and  the 
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captures.  But  he  does  not  dwell  unduly  on  these  technical 
details,  or  even  on  his  photography  of  the  rocks,  the  pools,  and 
the  rapids.  It  would  have  been  well,  as  it  turns  out,  for  Mr.  John 
Mountjoy  had  the  valley  been  really  as  solitary  as  it  seemed  ;  but 
his  sport  is  interrupted  by  a  couple  of  onlookers.  Mr.  Mountjoy, 
although  a  landed  proprietor  of  family  and  ample  means,  is  simple 
in  his  manners  and  singularly  straightforward.  Otherwise,  on  so 
informal  an  introduction,  he  would  hardly  have  struck  up  some- 
thing like  friendship  with  the  charming  pair  of  peasant  maidens 
who  were  admiring  from  some  distance  his  feats  with  the  rod. 
He  persuades  the  shy  beauties  to  share  his  luncheon,  and  makes 
an  appointment  with  them  for  the  morrow,  when  they  are  to  guide 
him  to  some  lonely  lochs.  That  pretty  little  Myra  Reece  should 
have  been  fascinated  by  this  muscular,  good-humoured  gentleman, 
who  had  descended  like  [an  angel  in  disguise  on  the  depressing 
monotony  of  her  solitude,  was  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Nor  was  it 
surprising  that  with  her  innocent  coquetry  she  should  have  caught 
his  fancy.  And,  given  a  couple  of  characters  that  are  equally 
honest  and  unworldly,  there  is  nothing  very  unnatural  in  the 
events  that  follow,  though  Mr.  Mountjoy  is  supposed  to  have  made 
a  "  life's  mistake."  He  might  have  forgotten  the  sweet  little 
acquaintance  of  a  day  or  two,  the  more  readily  that  he  has  his 
quarters  in  a  neighbouring  manor-house,  where  the  squire's  sister 
is  at  least  as  attractive  as  Myra.  But  Myra  is  left  helpless  and  in 
distress,  and  her  unbefriended  situation  appeals  to  his  chivalry. 
The  worst  of  making  honourable  love  to  low-born  beauties  is  that 
their  connexions  are  invariably  less  desirable  than  themselves. 
Myra's  only  male  relative  is  a  rough  and  churlish  shepherd,  strongly 
addicted  to  intemperance,  and  a  reckless  follower  of  Rebecca.  In 
fact,  he  is  both  a  blackguard  and  an  inveterate  poacher.  In  a 
night  affair  on  the  river  he  comes  to  a  grapple  with  his  employer 
the  Squire,  and  the  recognition  is  mutual  and  outspoken.  William, 
being  proscribed  and  pursued  by  the  police,  goes  into  hiding ;  and 
Myra,  in  the  extremity  of  her  distress,  appeals  'to  Mountjoy  to 
soften  the  Squire.  The  result  of  the  renewal  of  their  intimacy 
in  these  embarrassing  circumstances  is,  that  Mountjoy  carries  her 
off,  educates,  and  ultimately  marries  her.  So  far  the  incidents 
arising  out  of  stress  of  circumstances  conspiring  with  a  hot-headed 
fancy  are  conventional  enough.  But  the  author  shows  consider- 
able skill  in  developing  the  headstrong  chivalry  of  Mountjoy, 
which  launches  him  on  a  series  of  follies  for  the  sake  of  the  girl 
who  has  fallen  on  his  honourable  protection,  and  sets  him 
gratuitously  at  loggerheads  with  his  dearest  friends.  And  there  is 
humour,  too,  though  of  a  kind  that  is  very  disagreeable  for 
Mountjoy,  in  the  description  of  the  declension  of  this  county 
magnate  from  his  former  high  estate,  and  of  the  snubs  to  which 
the  newly-married  couple  must  submit.  The  situation  becomes 
still  grimmer  and  more  ludicrous  when  William  Reece,  the  ci- 
devant  night-poacher,  has  been  arrested,  tried  for  the  assault,  and 
acquitted.  The  swaggerer  comes  to  saddle  himself  upon  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mountjoy,  and  a  less  desirable  brother-in-law  could  hardly 
be  conceived.  For  Mountjoy,  being  still  deeply  in  love  with  his 
wife,  is  most  anxious  to  spare  her  feelings.  So,  instead  of  doing  at 
once  what  he  has  to  do  later,  and  furnishing  his  disreputable 
brother-in-law  with  the  means  to  emigrate,  he  lays  himself  out  to 
find  him  employment  on  the  estate.  But  the  presence  of  this  most 
irritating  incubus  is  the  straw,  and  something  more,  that  breaks 
the  camel's  back.  The  once  popular  Mr.  Mountjoy  finds  at  last 
that  England  is  being  made  too  hot  for  him :  so,  letting  the  family 
mansion  and  shootings  on  a  long  lease,  he  decides  to  emigrate  him- 
self. And,  judging  by  the  letters  which  he  sends  home  some  years 
later  from  the  antipodes,  his  "  life's  mistake  "has  been  in  great 
measure  rectified.  He  has  built  a  mansion  in  Australia  that  reminds 
him  of  his  English  home ;  he  has  got  up  an  admirable  head  of 
pheasants,  and  almost  overstocked  the  property  with  imported 
rabbits ;  and  the  bitterest  drop  in  the  full  cup  of  his  felicity  is 
that  the  ubiquitous  wire-fencing  is  fatal  to  hunting.  So  the  story 
goes  off  trippingly  to  the  end,  though  the  happiness  of  the  hero  at 
one  time  threatened  to  halt. 

Changes  and  Chances,  by  Mrs.  Carey  Brock,  is  in  as  different  a 
style  from  A  Life's  Mistake  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  Mrs. 
Brock  would  appear  to  be  a  very  prolific  author,  though  we  do 
not  remember  to  have  met  with  any  of  her  books  before ;  and  if 
Mr.  Price  has  taken  a  lead  from  Major  Whyte-Melville,  Mrs. 
Brock  follows  closely  in  the  footsteps  of  Miss  Yonge.  Changes 
and  Chances  is  much  in  the  manner  of  Heartsease  or  The  Daisy 
Chain,  with  not  a  few  of  Miss  Yonge's  peculiar  merits,  and  more 
than  Miss  Yonge's  prolixity.  We  can  conscientiously  recommend 
the  book  for  family  reading,  and  its  spirit  and  morals  are  unim- 
peachable. It  is  such  a  story  as  any  mistress  of  the  most  strait- 
laced  of  households  might  leave  lying  on  her  drawing-room  table 
on  a  Sunday;  and  we  can  even  conceive  that  tastes  unvitiated 
by  sensational  fiction  might  find  a  fair  amount  of  quiet  excite- 
ment in  it.  Of  excitement  of  one  kind,  indeed,  there  is  an  actual 
superabundance.  We  never  remember  in  a  volume  of  similarly 
moderate  compass  to  have  come  across  anything  like  the  same 
number  of  deathbeds.  They  go  on  from  the  death  of  the  heroine's 
sainted  mother  in  the  opening  chapter  to  that  of  an  old  and 
favourite  pony  in  the  concluding  pages ;  although,  when  we 
arrived  at  the  twelfth  death  or  thereabouts,  we  began  to  cease 
reckoning  them.  With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  that  of  the  pony, 
we  need  hardly  say  that  all  the  euds  are  more  or  less  edifying 
iu  the  way  either  of  warning  or  example.  Only  a  single  victim 
is  suffered  to  escape,  and  he  is  one  who  had  seemed  to  be  doomed 
irrevocably.  But  Frank  Savile  is  a  confirmed  drunkard  who  takes 
the  pledge  and  recovers  to  be  a  shining  and  exemplary  character. 
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AVe  may  have  seemed  to  speak  somewhat  lightly  of  a  very  well- 
meaning  book,  and  in  fact  the  shadow  of  death  falls  so  heavily  on 
the  pages  that  the  effect  from  a  critical  point  of  view  is  ludicrous. 
But  really,  notwithstanding  the  somewhat  prudish  goodiness 
which  we  hold  to  be  altogether  distinct  from  its  pleasantly 
religious  tone,  there  is  much  in  the  story  which  is  extremely 
readable.  Hope  Savile,  the  heroine,  is  as  good  as  she  is  beau- 
tiful ;  and  yet,  having  like  passions  witli  ourselves,  she  is  made 
perfectly  natural  while  laying  herself  out  to  conquer  them.  We 
feel  persuaded  that  she  will  marry  well,  as  she  deserves  to  do ; 
and  yet  for  a  time  we  are  held  in  suspense  as  to  her  fate.  We  do 
not  suppose  that  she  will  be  suffered  to  fall  a  victim  to  the  fasci- 
nating young  Frenchman,  Victor  Raymond,  but  we  do  fear  that 
he  may  leave  a  fatal  mark  upon  her  life.  As  it  happens,  she  is 
warned  of  his  character  in  time ;  and  is  saved  besides  by  the 
talisman  of  her  mothers  last  warning — never  to  bestow  her  heart 
upon  anybody  who  is  not  absolutely  true.  And  she  finds  at  last 
embodied  truth  and  constancy  to  boot  in  the  person  of  the  brother 
of  a  girl  who  had  been  her  bosom  friend  at  school.  Clever 
characters,  although  strongly  contrasted,  are  Dr.  Andrewes,  a 
shrewd  and  benevolent  old  physician,  who  becomes  the  stay  and 
the  trusted  counsellor  of  Hope  Savile;  Lucilla,  her  worldly- 
minded  old  aunt ;  and  Mile.  Mallerie,  the  perfect  type  of  the  firm 
but  sweetly-tempered  governess,  who  sways  her  pupils  through  the 
affections  by  love  and  sympathy. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

THE  theme  of  Herr  von  Noorden's  history  is  more  extensive 
than  might  be  inferred  from  his  title-page.  The  war  of  the 
Spanish  Succession  ( i )  is  with  him  not  restricted  to  the  contest 
in  the  Peninsula  itself,  but  includes  the  whole  theatre  of  a  con- 
flict which  involved  all  the  leading  States  of  Europe,  and  the  yet 
wider  field  of  diplomacy,  together  with  reviews  of  the  internal 
condition  of  the  countries  engaged.  The  present  volume,  for 
instance,  begins  with  an  elaborate  account  of  the  state  of  France 
during  the  first  years  of  this  great  contest.  Louis  XIV.'s  cha- 
racter and  the  previous  events  of  his  reign  are  minutely  analysed, 
the  principal  personages  of  his  Court  are  described,  and  especial 
care  is  taken  with  the  portrait  of  Mme.  de  Maintenon.  Another 
interesting  chapter  treats  of  the  administration  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  another  of  its  general  financial  situation  after  a  few  years  of 
the  ruinous  war.  Elsewhere  the  relations  between  the  Courts  of 
France  and  Rome,  and  the  character  of  Pope  Clement  XL,  are 
carefully  investigated.  At  the  same  time,  the  military  operations 
which  form  the  most  striking  and  attractive  part  of  the  history  of 
the  time  are  not  neglected  ;  there  are  very  clear  and  good  accounts 
of  the  Almanza  campaign,  and  of  the  battles  of  Oudenarde  and 
Malplaquet.  The  volume  concludes  with  the  Sacheverell  trial  in 
England,  and  the  abortive  conferences  at  Gertruydenburg.  Herr 
von  Noorden  is  by  no  means  a  brilliant  historian,  but  he  is  sober, 
impartial,  and  sagacious  ;  and  his  narrative,  if  somewhat  inani- 
mate, conveys  the  impression  of  thorough  study  and  accurate 
knowledge. 

The  elder  Marshal  Starhemberg  (2)  is  famous  in  history  as  the 
gallant  defender  of  Vienna  against  the  Turks,  but  for  whose  con- 
stancy Sobieski  would  not  have  had  the  still  greater  glory  of  de- 
livering the  city.  The  narrative  of  the  siege,  accompanied  by 
Starhemberg's  own  despatches,  is  the  most  interesting  part  of 
Count  Thiirheim's  biography  of  the  hero,  which  does  not,  how- 
ever, want  interest  anywhere.  After  the  relief  of  Vienna,  Star- 
hemberg was  employed  in  the  two  sieges  of  Buda,  where  he  was 
much  harassed  by  the  intrigues  of  his  adversaries.  He  subse- 
quently became  President  of  the  Council  of  War,  and  iu  this  office, 
according  to  his  biographer,  contributed  mainly  to  the  appoint- 
ment as  generalissimo  of  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  whose  military 
genius  finally  destroyed  the  capacity  of  the  Ottoman  Power  for 
military  aggression  against  Christendom.    He  died  in  1701. 

Cardinal  Fabrizio  Ruffo  (3)  is  celebrated  as  a  kind  of  Royalist 
Masaniello,  the  chief  of  a  rabble  army  which  he  raised  and  handled 
with  great  energy  and  dexterity,  and  with  which,  aided  by  Nelson's 
fleet,  he  actually  managed  to  expel  the  French  from  Naples.  His 
conduct,  severely  criticized  by  most  historians,  has  found  a  warm 
apologist  in  Baron  von  Helfert,  who  not  only  vindicates  him  from 
most  of  the  charges  brought  against  him,  but  extols  him  for 
humanity  and  moderation.  As  an  Austrian  historian,  Baron  von 
Helfert  is  naturally  concerned  to  defend  Queen  Caroline  of  Naples, 
the  character  of  whose  proceedings  involves  that  of  Ruffo's,  and, 
which  is  more  important,  that  of  Nelson's.  If  he  does  not  fully 
succeed  in  making  out  his  case,  he  at  all  events  shows  that  very 
great  allowance  should  be  made  for  all  parties  at  a  period  of  such 
general  confusion;  and  that,  whatever  influence  the  Queen  of 
Naples  may  have  exercised  on  Nelson  through  Lady  Hamilton,  his 
detestation  of  the  French  and  the  Revolution  was  amply  sufficient 
to  explain  his  conduct.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  most  serious 
stain  upon  his  reputation,  the  execution  of  Caracciolo,  was  rather 
an  error  in  form  than  in  substance.    With  every  such  allowance,  it 

(1)  tier  spanhche  Erbfolgekrieg.  Bel.  3.  Von  Carl  von  Noorden. 
Leipzig  :  Duncker  &  Humblot.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 

(2)  Feldmarschall  Ernst  Riidiger  Graf  Starliemberg,  1683  Wiens  ruhm- 
vnller  Vertlieidiger.  Eine  Lebensskizze  von  A.  Grafeu  Thiirheim.  Wien  : 
Braumtiller.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(3)  Fabrizio  Ruffo.  Revolution  und  Gcgen-Revolution  von  Neapel,  Vb- 
vember  1798  bis  August  1799.  Von  Frh.  von  Helfert.  Wien  :  Braumtiller. 
London :  Williams  &  Norgate. 


is  still  much  to  be  lamented  that  such  a  part  should  have  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  the  most  illustrious  of  British  seamen.  Baron  von 
Helfert's  book  is  very  able,  but  rather  marred  by  its  obvious  partv 
colouring,  and  the  flow  of  the  narrative  is  retarded  by  the  intri- 
cacy and  obscurity  of  many  of  the  diplomatic  passages  investigated. 
An  appendix  contains  the  secret  correspondence  of  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Naples,  frequently  written  with  invisible  ink. 

The  correspondence  of  Admiral  Tegetthoff  (4)  is  an  interesting 
contribution  to  the  biography  of  the  seaman  whose  exploits  have 
given  Austria  a  place  in  maritime  history.  It  consists  of  two  sets 
of  private  and  two  of  official  letters.  The  former  are  written  from 
the  Levant  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  war,  and  from 
the  Red  Sea  during  a  voyage  in  1857.  The  first  division  contains 
little  of  interest;  the  latter  depicts  simply  but  graphically  the 
scenery,  climate,  and  population  of  one  of  the  parts  of  the  world  least 
favoured  in  any  of  these  respects.  The  next  set  is  composed  of 
reports  on  Greek  affairs  addressed  in  the  form  of  letters  to  the 
Archduke  Maximilian  at  the  time  when  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
was  brought  forward  as  a  candidate  for  the  throne  of  Greece. 
Tegetthoff  makes  no  doubt  that  the  Prince  might  have  been  elected 
without  any  difficulty,  on  the  simple  ground  that  the  Greeks  ex- 
pected him  to  bring  money  into  the  country.  Whether  he  would 
have  maintained  his  position  after  the  money  had  been  spent  is 
another  matter ;  the  Admiral's  accounts  of  the  intrigue  and  cor- 
ruption prevailing  at  Athens  are  not  encouraging.  The  last  divi- 
sion comprises  Tegetthoff's  reports  to  his  Government  on  the 
delicate  and  painful  mission  with  which  he  was  entrusted  of 
persuading  the  Mexican  Government  to  deliver  up  the  remains 
of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  and  bringing  them  home  to  Europe. 
After  much  delay  and  obstruction,  Tegetthoff  was  ultimately 
successful.  He  was  brought  into  frequent  intercourse  with  Juarez 
and  his  Minister,  Lerdo  de  Tejada,  and  it  would  be  exceedingly 
interesting  to  know  what  opinion  he  formed  of  them,  but  the 
strictly  diplomatic  character  of  his  letters  excludes  personal  details. 
The  collection  is  prefaced  by  an  interesting  memoir,  rendering 
justice  to  Tegetthoff,  not  merely  as  the  hero  of  Lissa,  but  as  the 
regenerator  of  the  Austrian  navy.  His  administrative  abilities 
were  very  great,  and  his  biographer  claims  for  him  a  high  rank  as 
a  practical  statesman,  which  the  good  sense  of  his  remarks  on 
public  affairs  appears  to  justify. 

Joseph  von  Sonnenfels  (5)  has  a  place  in  the  history  of  Austria 
from  the  part  he  took  in  the  useful  though  partial  social  reforms 
effected  under  Joseph  II.  As  professor  of  political  economy  he  did 
much  to  diffuse  enlightened  ideas  respecting  commerce  and  in- 
dustry, and  he  is  credited  with  a  considerable  share  in  the  abolition 
of  torture,  although  the  researches  of  his  biographer  seem  to  show 
that  this  was  not  so  great  as  generally  supposed.  To  the  functions 
of  a  liberal  and  enlightened  State  professor  he  rather  oddly  united 
those  of  a  literary  and  dramatic  censor,  and  in  the  latter  capacity 
made  more  free  with  Lessing's  pieces  than  the  author  approved. 
He  was  himself  a  dramatic  author  of  considerable  talent,  and  on 
the  whole,  notwithstanding  his  overweening  vanity,  a  sensible, 
practical,  and  meritorious  man. 

The  recent  ostentatious  patronage  of  Turkey  by  Germany  has 
suggested  to  Herr  Loehnis  (6),  author  of  one  of  the  best  modern 
books  on  Cyprus,  the  idea  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  the  colonization 
of  Anatolia,  and  the  extension  of  German  influence  in  the  Levant 
generally.  In  furtherance  of  this  project  he  has  brought  together 
four  reports — one  on  the  principal  Levantine  harbours,  by  Herr 
Bornches,  an  Austrian  engineer ;  two  by  Turkish  Ministers  on 
railways  and  other  public  works  in  Anatolia ;  and  a  memoir  by 
Herr  W.  Pressel  on  the  regeneration  of  Asia  Minor  by  a  coloniza- 
tion company.  There  are  also  some  coloured  plans  of  the  pro- 
jected harbour  improvements,  and  a  map  of  the  proposed  railways 
in  Anatolia,  which  would  bring  Aleppo,  Bagdad,  Sivas,  Erzeroum, 
and  Diarbekir  into  communication  with  Smyrna  and  Constanti- 
nople. The  general  resulting  impression  seems  to  be  that  Asia 
Minor  offers  unequalled  facilities  for  spending  money,  but  very 
few  for  getting  money  back  unless  the  undertaking  is  carried  out, 
as  Herr  Loehnis  proposes,  under  the  control  of  a  powerful  Govern- 
ment— that  is,  after  the  country  has  been  virtually  acquired  by 
some  European  Power.  It  is  not  impossible  that  political  motives 
may  some  day  lead  some  successor  of  Prince  Bismarck  to  lend 
himself  to  a  project  which  would  hardly  tempt  him  by  the  hope  of 
a  dividend. 

"  Berlin  Life,"  by  Max  Ring  (7),  is  a  slight  volume,  but  con- 
tains some  agreeable  sketches  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Berliners,  as  well  as  of  the  city's  existing  and  historical  clubs  and 
salons,  and  of  such  characteristic  institutions  of  great  capitals  as 
the  Morgue  and  the  Bourse.  Some  tales  at  the  end  seem  added 
for  the  sake  of  filling  up  the  volume,  but  are  in  themselves  very 
readable.  One  of  the  most  useful  and  not  least  attractive  parts  of  the 
book  is  a  chapter  on  the  Berlin  dialect ;  there  is  also  an  interesting 
history  of  the  Kladcleradatsch,  the  Berlin  Punch. 

Dr.  Hernan's  essay  on  the  ancient  and  modern  condition  of  the 
Jewish  religion  (8)  is  a  bundle,  not  only  of  commonplaces,  but  of 

(4)  Aus  mihelmvon  Tegetthoff's  Naehlass.    Herausgegeben  von  Adolf 
Beer.    Wien  :  Gerold's  Sohn.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(5)  Josef  von  Sonnenfels.    Biographische  Studie.    Von  Wilibald  Miiller. 
Wien:  Braumtiller.    London:  !Nutt. 

(6)  Beitrage  zur  Kenntniss  der  Levante.    Zusammengestellt  von  II. 
Loebnis.    Leipzig  :  O.  Wigand.    London  :  Nutt. 

(7)  Rerliner  Leben.    Kulturstudien  und  Sittenbilder.    Von  Max  King. 
Leipzig  :  Schlicke.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(8)  Die  religiose   Weltstellung  des  jiidischen   Volhes.     Von  Dr.  C.  F. 
Henian.    Leipzig :  Hinriebs.   London  :  Nutt. 
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exploded  commonplaces,  until  near  the  end  lie  discusses  the  ques- 
tion of  the  policy  and  duty  of  the  Christian  Church  a!  respects  the 
existing  persecution  of  the  Jews  on  the  Continent.  The  conclu- 
sion at  which  he  arrives  is,  we  should  hope,  peculiar  to  himself. 
The  Christian  Church  is  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality.  It  would 
be  unbecoming  in  the  thieves  to  cloak  any  oppressions  and  outrages 
they  may  commit  under  cover  of  a  zeal  for  Christianity ;  but,  so 
long  as  they  abstain  from  doing  so,  the  Church  will  be  found  with 
the  priest  and  the  Levite  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  and  the 
Jew  must  look  for  redress  to  any  Freethinkers  who  may  happen  to 
be  also  good  Samaritans. 

Herr  Bahnsen's  alliteratively  entitled  book  (9)  is  perhaps  not  a 
very  valuable  contribution  to  metaphysics,  but  possesses  the  human 
interest  in  which  books  of  metaphysics  are  commonly  deficient.  It 
is  much  such  a  discussion  of  the  problems  of  human  life  and 
character  as  we  are  accustomed  to  encounter  in  novels  of  the 
psychological  and  self-anatomizing  class,  and  might  almost  be 
defined  as  the  substance  of  several  such  works  of  fiction  detached 
from  its  ideal  and  concrete  framework,  and  presented  as  a  mere 
abstraction.  It  is  hence  more  readable  and  suggestive  than  similar 
dissertations  usually  are.  Herr  Bahnsen*s  philosophical  views 
betray  the  influence  of  Schopenhauer. 

"  Stars  and  Men,"  by  Rudolf  Falb  (10),  is  a  volume  of  popular 
astronomy  nearly  corresponding  to  Mr.  Proctor's  publications  in 
England,  It  contains  all  that  the  general  reader  will  require  to 
know  on  such  subjects  of  general  interest  as  spectrum  analysis,  the 
transits  of  Venus,  the  association  of  comets  with  trakis  of  meteors ; 
but  is  more  particularly  designed  to  exhibit  astronomy  in  its  re- 
lation to  human  life  in  connexion  with  calendars,  chronologies, 
religions,  institutions,  and  popular  customs  and  superstitions.  The 
author's  historical  knowledge  is  not  on  a  par  with  his  astronomy; 
he  frequently  copies  at  secondhand,  and  makes  absurd  mistakes,  as 
when,  misunderstanding  an  anecdote  related  by  Leo  X.'s  bio- 
graphers, he  makes  him  Pope  in  1460,  fifteen  years  before  he  was 
born. 

A  little  book  on  Darwin  (11),  by  Dr.  Otto  Zacharias,  contains  a 
fair  abridged  biography,  with  a  sketch  of  the  Darwinian  theory, 
but  is  principally  interesting  for  two  sketches  of  Darwin  as  he 
appeared  in  his  latter  days  by  German  travellers,  which  have 
probably  not  yet  been  published  in  this  country.  There  are  also 
some  short  extracts  from  letters  of  Darwin  to  the  writer,  by  one 
of  which  it  appears  that  he  began  to  register  observations  on  the 
question  of  the  origin  of  species  in  July  1837. 

Dr.  E.  Brentano  (12)  persists  in  his  incredulity  respecting  the 
Homeric  character  of  Dr.  Sehliemann's  discoveries,  and  examines 
the  numerous  testimonies  of  ancient  authors  to  the  identity  of  the 
site  of  New  Troy  with  that  of  the  Homeric  Ilion,  with  the  object 
of  proving  that  they  amount  to  veryr  little.  Like  many  other 
writers  on  the  subject,  he  seems  rather  to  confuse  the  proposition 
that  ancient  tradition  or  poetic  imagination  placed  Troy  at 
Hissarlik  with  the  widely  different  one  that  the  objects  discovered 
by  Dr.  Schliemann  actually  belonged  to  Priam's  household.  The 
most  interesting  paragraph  in  his  essay  is  a  reference  to  a  recently 
discovered  letter  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  describing  a  visit  which, 
while  still  obliged  to  conceal  his  devotion  to  the  old  religion,  he 
paid  to  what  he  at  least  believed  to  be  the  site  of  the  Homeric 
Troy  in  company  with  the  philosopher  Pegasius.  "What  a  subject 
for  Landor ! 

Charlotte  von  Kalb  (13)  is  an  interesting  person  on  account  of 
her  connexion  with  Schiller.  In  herself  she  seems  continually 
on  the  point  of  being  interesting,  but  never  quite  becoming  so. 
Like  Carlyle's  "  mud  volcanoes,"  she  is  eruptive  and  obscure.  It 
is  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  any  consistent  idea  of  the  writer 
of  these  confused  and  ejaculatory  letters  to  Jean  Paul  and  his 
wife,  while  at  the  same  time  there  is  something  in  them  which 
bespeaks  a  fine  spirit  hopelessly  warped  or  paralysed.  The  notices 
of  distinguished  contemporaries  such  as  Fichte  are  sometimes 
interesting.  The  correspondence  extended  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  only  ceasing  in  1S21,  when  Charlotte,  whose  sight  had 
long  been  failing,  became  totally  blind. 

Wieland's  Hermann  (14),  now  for  the  first  time  published,  is  an 
epic  written  by  him  when  a  very  young  man  under  the  influence 
of  Klopstock,  and  sent  to  Bodmer,  the  Swiss  translator  of  Milton, 
who  found  much  to  admire  in  it.  Wieland,  however,  soon  dis- 
covered the  imperfections  of  his  work,  and  though  he  spent  much 
time  in  polishing  it,  could  never  bring  himself  to  publish.  It  is 
now  printed  from  the  uncorrected  copy  sent  to  Bodmer ;  too 
much,  therefore,  must  not  be  said  about  the  poet's  frequent  lapses 
into  bathos,  and  the  amazing  negligence  of  his  versification. 
Notwithstanding  these  faults,  it  is  in  the  main  a  spirited  per- 
formance, and  an  interesting  record  of  the  revival  of  the  national 
spirit  in  Germany  towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

(9)  Der  Widerspruch  im  Wissen  und  Wesen  der  Weft.  Prinzip  und 
Einzelbewahrung  der  Reuldialektik.  Von  Dr.  Julius  Bahnsen.  Leipzig  : 
Orieben.    London  :  Nutt. 

(10)  Sterne  und  Menschen.  Von  Rudolf  Falb.  Wien :  Hartleben. 
London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(11)  Charles  R.  Darwin  und  die  culturhistorische  Bedeutung  seiner 
Tlieorie  vom  Ursprung  der  Arten.  Von  Dr.  Otto  Zacharias.  Berlin  : 
Staude.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(12)  Troia  und  Neu-Ilinn.  Von  Dr.  E.  Brentano.  Heilbronn  : 
Henninger.    London  :  Nutt. 

(13)  Briefe  von  Charlotte  von  Kalb  an  Jean  Paul  und  dessen  Gatlin 
Herausgegeben  von  Dr.  Paul  Nerrlich.  Berlin:  Weidmann.  London:' 
Williams  &  Morgate. 

(14)  Hermann.  Von  C.  M.  Wieland.  Heilbronn:  Henninger.  London: 


Scheffer-Boichorst's  essays  on  points  connected  with  the  exile  of 
Dante  (15)  form  a  volume  of  very  considerable  interest,  and  prove 
that,  after  all  that  has  been  done  to  elucidate  the  biography  of 
the  poet,  sufficient  topics  of  discussion  remain.  Two  of  the  most 
interesting  topics  debated  are  the  genuineness  of  Dante's  letter  to 
Guido  da  Polenta,  signor  of  Ravenna,  and  of  that  of  the  monk 
Hilarius  to  Uguccioue  della  Faggiuola,  accompanying  a  copy  of 
the  Inferno.  Both  are  pronounced  spurious  by  nearly  all  German 
and  by  many  Italian  critics,  but  are  energetically  defended  by  Herr 
Schefl'er-Boichorst.  Another  question  of  considerable  interest  is  the 
date  of  the  treatise  De  Monarchia,  which  Witte  and  others  regard 
as  an  early  work,  but  which  Schetfer-Boichorst  holds  to  have  been 
written  in  exile,  immediately  after  the  fifth  canto  of  the  Paradise. 
Other  points  relate  more  immediately  to  Dante's  personal  character, 
such  as  the  Goethe-like  love  of  science  which  led  him  to  investigate 
and  publicly  discuss  the  question  of  the  ocean  level,  and  the 
affection  in  which  he  seems,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  have  found  con- 
solation for  his  banishment  from  Florence.  The  evidence  for  this 
episode  in  his  life  rests  partly  on  Cecco  d'Ascoli's  correspondence 
with  him,  partly  on  the  hints  of  his  son  Pietro  and  of  Boccaccio, 
and  we  agree  with  Herr  Schetfer-Boichorst  in  considering  it 
sufficient. 

The  most  important  contribution  to  the  Rundschau  (16)  is  the 
new  instalment  of  Professor  Haeckel's  account  of  his  trip  to 
Ceylon,  which  is  much  more  vivid  and  interesting  than  any  of  the 
preceding  ones.  The  Professor  paints  with  the  utmost  spirit  his 
zoological  laboratory  at  Belligemma,  and  the  obstacles  presented 
by  the  climate  to  the  collection  of  marine  specimens,  surmounted,  as 
far  as  regards  the  naturalist's  own  health,  by  drenching  his  head 
with  sea-water,  but  as  regards  the  preservation  ol  specimens  almost 
insurmountable.  The  success  attained  notwithstanding  was  largely 
due  to  his  incomparable  Singhalese  boy,  Gauiameda,  who  ia 
charmingly  described,  as  are  also  the  splendid  tropical  scenery, 
Singhalese  country  life  in  general,  and  the  Professor's  cuisine,  in- 
cluding his  gastronomic  experiments  on  lizards  and  bats.  Another 
excellent  contribution  is  the  essay  on  the  last  Latin  poet  with  any 
pretensions  to  classical  rank,  Venantius  Fortunatus.  Kielland's 
novel,  "  Schiffer  Worre,"  is  concluded,  and  there  is  an  eulogistic 
notice  of  the  performance  of  Parsifal  at  Bayreuth.  We  hope  that 
all  Herr  Gerhard  Rohlfs's  countrymen  are  as  well  satisfied  of  the 
right  of  England  to  a  preponderating  voice  in  the  settlement  of 
the  Egyptian  question  as  he  appears  to  be. 

Auf  der  Hbhe  (17),  as  usual,  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  the 
number  of  its  articles  bearing  direct  or  indirect  reference  to 
Slavonic  and  Austro-IIungarian  subjects.  Among  these  may 
be  particularly  mentioned  Arthur  Kleinschmidt's  rather  partial 
biography  of  Princess  Daschkoff,  whose  claim  to  have  been  the 
leading  spirit  of  the  revolution  which  deposed  Peter  III.  he  seems 
inclined  to  admit  with  but  slight  investigation,  and  Professor 
Schwicker's  review  of  Deak's  political  course  prior  to  the  insurrec- 
tion of  1S48.  The  editor's  own  novel  affords  a  most  lively  picture 
of  Polish  society  in  a  great  number  of  phases,  from  the  voluptuous 
caprices  of  high-born  ladies  to  the  peasants' crouching  terror  at  the 
approach  of  cholera.  Ferdinand  von  Saar's  "  Excelleuz  herr  "  is  a 
good  novelette.  The  most  interesting  of  the  miscella  neous  con- 
tributions is  one  by  Signor  de  Gubernatis  on  Italian  folk-lore, 
with  sketches  of  the  ancient  gossips  and  professional  narrators  from 
whose  mouths  popular  fiction  may  yet  be  gathered,  and  a  proposal 
for  its  systematic  collection  and  publication. 

The  most  recent  numbers  of  the  "  Russian  Review  "  (18)  contain 
the  continuation  of  Niatthaer's  statistical  work  on  the  industry  of 
Russia  in  1879,  and  a  comprehensive  account  of  Ferghana  based 
on  the  researches  of  Middendortf. 


(15)  Ans  Dante's  Verhnnnung.  Literarhistorische  Studien  von  Paul 
Scheri'er-Boichorst.    Strassburg :  Tiiibner.    London:  Xutt. 

(16)  Deutsche  Rundschau.  Herausgegeben  von  Julius  Itodenberg. 
Jahrg.  8,  Hft.  12.    Berlin  :  Paetel.    Loudon  :  Trubner  &  Co. 

(17)  Auf  der  Hiihe.  Internationale  Revue.  Herausgegeben  von 
Leopold  von  Sacher-Mnsoch.  Bd.  4,  Hft.  2.  Leipzig  und  Wien  : 
Morgenstern.   London  :  Xutt. 

(iS)  Russische  Revue.  Monatsschrift  fiir  die  Kunde  Russlands. 
Herausgegeben  von  C.  liiittger.  Jahrg.  11,  Hft.  3-6.  St.  Petersburg: 
Schniitzdorn'.    London  :  Trubner  &  Co. 
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HEARD,  B.A.  (C.C.C.  Oxford,  lute  Assistant-Muster  at  Sedtiergh),  PREPARE  BOYS  lor 
the  Public  Schools.    Terms,  £126.— For  Prospectus  und  references,  apply  to  H.  St.  Claik. 
FEILDKN,  Esq..  Halliford,  Middlesex. 
The  NEXT  TERM  commences  on  September  22. 

TV/TILITARY    and    COMPETITIVE  EXAMINATIONS.— 

PUPILS  wishing  for  considerable  individual  attention  can  be  received  by  Rev. 
Dr.  HUGHES,  Wrang.  Cam.,  who  has  bad  many  yeurs'  experience  and  success,  and  takes  a 
very  small  number.— Ealing,  \V. 

TVAVOS. — SWITZERLAND. — Mr.  J.  W.  LORD,  M.A.,  late 

'  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  (Senior  Wrangler,  \S7b)t  takes  a  limited  numbe? 
of  PUPILS  to  prepare  fur  entrance  at  the  Universities  or  other  Examinations.  Terms,  includ. 
ing  Board)  for  the  Winter  season  (six  months),  £150 — Address,  Davos  Dorfli.  Switzerland. 

THE     WICK,     FURZE     HILL,  BRIGHTON. 

Principal— A.  S.  CREAK.  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
BOYS  prepared  for  the  Universities,  Army,  Navy,  and  other  Examinations.  JUNIOR 
BOYS  prepared  for  the  Public  Schools.     TERM  begins  September  19,    Prospectus  on 
application.   

XJOME  EDUCATION,  GUERNSEY.— A  RETIRED  BAR- 

RISTER  (on  Oxford  Man),  preparing  his  two  Sons  for  that  University,  wishes  a  few 
COMPANION  PUPILS.  Greek,  Latin,  French,  German,  and  all  English  routine.  Italian 
and  Spanish,  if  desired.  A  Resident  Graduate  l.in  High  Honours)  will  be  encased  ibr  the  new 
Pupils.  Garden,  Field,  Carriage,  Cows,  Poultry,  a:c.  Sale  bathing  ;  admirable  climate. 
Inclusive  fee,  100  Guineas  per  annum.— Address,  C,  Bo  t  LB,  Esq.,  Vrangue  Hou^e,  Guernsey. 

MILITARY  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATION,  &c,  and 
EDUCATION  in  GERM  AN  Y.— Colonel  H.  BRADLEY  ROBERTS  (Kt.  of  Le?kn\ 
of  Honour  and  Medjidie,  R.F.P.,  R.M.  Artillery,  and  for  several  years  employed  as  Prot't r 
and  Examiner  by  the  Admiralty),  5  Dreisam  Stvassc,  Ireiburg,  Baden.  The  WINTER 
TERM  begins  September  1*.  Modern  Languages,  Classics,  Mathematics.  Two  Candidates 
went  up  for  last  Woolwich  Examination  and  each  was  successful, 

"RRIGHTON.— OUTCHESTER  HOUSE,  10  Vernon  Terrace. 

*  Established  Ten  yearn.  Preparatory  for  the  Public  Schools.  BOYS  of  Seven  to  Four- 
teen. Only  Sixteen  received.  MICHAELMAS  TERM  begins  September  21.  References  to 
the  Yen.  Archdeacon  Hannah,  Vicar  of  Brighton,  and  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Vaughan,  Christ 
Church,  Brighton.— For  Prospectus,  with  terms,  apply  to  the  Principal. 

QCHOOL  for  the  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN  only.— 

J  Established  12  years.  TRINITY  TERM  begins  September  20.— For  Prospectuses  apply 


to  Miss  SIBLEY,  99  Linden  Gardens,  Kensington  Guldens, 


T  ADY  goin;r  South  wishes  to  take  TWO  YOUNG  LADIES, 

for  whom  a  WINTER  in  ITALY  or  elsewhere  is  desired,  either  for  Health  or  Educa- 
tion.  Clerical  and  Medical  references.— Address,  Z.,U  Throgmorton  Street,  London. 

A   VACANCY  having  occurred  in  the  PROFESSORSHIP  of 

GREEK  and  LATIN  in  the  MASON  SCIENCE  COLLEGE,  BIRMINGHAM,  the 
Council  arc  prepared  to  receive  applications  (accompanied  by  Testimonials)  for  the  appoint- 
ment. The  stipend  is  £200  per  annum,  plus  two-thirds  of  the  class  fees.  Applications  must 
be  sent  in  to  the  Secretnry  (G.  H.  mohlf.v)  not  later  than  October  31,  1882.  Further  par- 
ticulars may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary. 

TTNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON.— The  PROFESSOR- 

^— '   SHIP  of  SANSKRIT  is  VACANT.   Applications  for  the  appointment  will  be  received 

on  or  belore  Oetober  10. 

 TALFOtIRD  ELY,  M.A..Seeretary. 

WANTED,  a  GRADUATE  as  PRINCIPAL  of  the  DOVE- 
TON  PROTESTANT  COLLEGE.  MADRAS.  Snlory,  Rs.  500  per  mensem,  with  o. 
house  or  equivalent  rent.  The  engagement  to  be  for  five  years.  There  is  a  Boarding 
establishment  connected  with  the  College.  180  will  be  allowed  lor  passage  money.- .Applica- 
tions, with  copies  of  Testimonials,  to  be  made  to  the  Rev.  J.  Babtox,  Trinity  ^  icarage. 
Cambridge.  _____  

WRITINGS  COPIED  at  2d.  per  Hundred  Words.  Special 
Estimates  for  large  quantities  of  Copying.-KERR  fc  LANHAM,  3  Chichester  Kent*. 

by  81  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 
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qE  OCCUPATION  OF  EGYPT. 

rriHE  raj  lity  and  daring  which  characterized  the 
-L  operatn  js  on  the  field  of  Tel-el-Kebir  have  been 
worthily  repeated  in  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  the 
English  force.  No  one  could  have  anticipated  with  confi- 
>  E  e  (though  those  who  were  conversant  with  Egyptian 
character  might  have  made  a  shrewd  guess)  that  a  single 
blow  would  so  completely  pierce  the  heart  of  the  rel  ilion. 
Hardly  any  one,  however  accurate  his  knowledge  of  Egypt, 
could  have  foreseen  the  more  than  Oriental  faithlessness 
which  in  a  day  transformed  Akabi  the  Dictator  into  Arabi 
the  "  Dose  and  Pi°\"  But  it  must  be  remembered — and  for- 
getfulness  of  it  would  deprive  the  English  army  of  perhaps 
the  greatest  share  of  the  credit  justly  due  to  it — that,  if  this 
mood  of  irresolution  and  yielding  had  not  been  taken  in 
the  nick  of  time,  the  advantage  of  it  would  probably  have 
been  lost.  The  courage  and  vigour  of  the  pursuit  have 
justly  received  the  highest  compliments  from  the  most 
competent,  and  by  no  means  the  most  benevolent,  criticism 
of  the  Continent.  When  General  Dkurt  Lowe,  with  a 
few  squadrons  of  cavalry  wearied  by  a  two  days'  forced 
march,  demanded  and  obtained  the  surrender  of  a  garrison 
eight  thousand  strong,  provided  superabundantly  with  all 
munitions  of  war,  he  did  even  a  better  thing  than  his 
famous  charge  at  Kassassin.  When  Sir  Archibald  Alison, 
at  the  head  of  some  five  hundred  Highlanders,  in  the 
same  way  disarmed  four  thousand  men  with  twenty-four 
guns  at  Tantah,  the  most  fanatical  town  in  Egypt,  the 
bloodless  success  was  even  more  creditable  than  the  ad- 
vance on  Tel-el-Kebir  itself.  The  reported  superiority  of 
the  Egyptians  who  did  not  fight  to  the  Egyptians  who  did 
may  be  taken  with  a  good  deal  of  allowance ;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  if  the  scattered  posts  had  been 
allowed  time  to  communicate  with  one  another,  and  op- 
portunity to  combine,  a  formidable  resistance  might 
still  have  been  made.  There  is  still  less  doubt  that 
an  attempt  would  have  been  made  to  renew  at  Cairo  the 
disasters  of  Alexandria.  The  reports  respecting  Damietta 
are  confused  and  contradictory  ;  but  the  vigorous  combined 
action  of  the  fleet  and  Sir  Evelyn  Wood's  brigade  can 
hardly  fail  to  reduce  it  if  it  should  offer  actual  resist- 
ance. With  its  fall  the  neck  and  back  of  the  rebel- 
lion will  have  been  hopelessly  broken.  Its  strong  places 
.are  in  English  hands,  its  lavish  stores  and  munitions 
have  been  destroyed  or  surrendered,  its  troops  are 
disbanded  and  in  part  disarmed.  Occasional  outbreaks, 
§uch  as  that  of  Damanhour,  will  no  doubt  occur,  and 
probably  more  Remington  rifles  than  is  desirable  have 
■been  secreted.  There  may  also  be  trouble  with  the 
Bedouins,  and  the  submission  of  Upper  Egypt  is  not  yet 
assured.  But  the  quickness  with  which  the  victors  of 
Tel-el-Kebir  made  for  and  held  the  chief  points  of  vantage, 
and  the  isolation  into  which  the  fortresses  of  the  coast 
were  thrown  by  the  success  of  the  march  from  Ismailia, 
have  made  it  almost  impossible  that  armed  resistance  on 
the  great  scale  should  now  be  tried. 

It  is,  however,  very  much  to  be  hoped  that  the  rapid 
and  dazzling  success  thus  obtained  will  not  in  reality 
dazzle  either  the  General  in  command  or  the  authorities  at 
home.  The  despatches  relating  to  the  Kassassin  affair 
(which  have  amply  confirmed  the  criticism  of  those  who 
did  not  choose  to  allow  their  judgment  to  be  fettered  by 
the  general  consideration  that  in  a  war  sanctioned  by 
Mv.  Gladstone  all  must  necessarily  go  right)  show  that 


certain  risks  have  been  run  in  the  obtaining  of  this  great 
success,  and  it  is  very  desirable  that  none  should  be  run  in 
keeping  it.  Already  we  hear  talk  of  transports  ordered  to 
bring  home  the  English  soldiers,  of  the  immediate  return 
of  the  Indian  troops,  and  so  forth.  It  may  be  hoped 
that  better  counsels  will  prevail.  It  takes  more  men 
to  hold  a  country  than  to  conquer  it,  and  for  some 
time  at  least  Egypt  must  be  held.  It  is  particularly 
important  that  posts  strong  enough  to  overawe  any  casual 
gathering  of  disbanded  soldiers  or  any  ferment  of  popular 
fanaticism  should  be  lodged  in  every  considerable  Egyptian 
town.  The  reported  intention  not  to  send  English  troops 
into  Upper  Egypt  at  all,  but  to  rely  on  the  submission  of 
the  officials  there,  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  unwise. 
The  Delta  is  tranquil  because  its  inhabitants  have  heard 
the  English  guns  and  seen  the  English  uniforms  ;  because 
they  have  been,  actual  spectators  of  Arabi  flying  before 
General  Lowe,  and  of  regiment  after  regiment  flinging  its 
arms  into  railway  trucks  as  it  marches  past  an  English 
commander.  Upper  Egypt  has  seen  none  of  these  things, 
and  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  see  them.  The  Indian 
troons,  who  are  said,  with  every  likelihood  of  truth,  to 
have  produced  a  special  effect  on  the  minds  of  their 
brother  Moslems,  would  be  well  suited  for  the  service, 
and  it  would  be  a  well-earned  compliment  to  employ 
them  upon  it.  Nor  will  the  entire  force  now  in 
the  country,  with  the  reinforcements  held  in  reserve  at 
Malta,  be  a  man  too  much  for  the  duties  of  the  next  few 
months.  The  dullest  of  spectators  can  hardly  mistake  the 
value  of  the  lip-loyalty  which  now  hails  the  Khedive,  and 
the  politeness  which  expresses  its  joy  at  the  success  of  the 
English.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  any  desperate 
hatred  of  their  conquerors  on  the  part  of  the  Egyptians ; 
this  is  nearly  as  unlikely  as  any  ardent  affection  for  them. 
But,  until  Egypt  is  resettled,  and  the  army  transformed 
from  an  instrument  of  rebellion  into  an  instrument  of  order, 
common  sense  demands  that  the  occupying  force  should 
not  be  weakened.  Beati  possidentes ;  but  they  are  only 
blessed  on  the  understanding  that  they  actually  possess. 

It  would  also  be  idle  to  disguise  the  fact  that  the 
presence  of  a  strong  English  force  in  Egypt  is  at  least  as 
desirable  for  reasons  of  policy  as  for  reasons  of  police.  In 
the  first  place,  any  serious  riot,  however  local  and  partial, 
could  not  fail  to  be  used  by  the  enemies  of  England  as  an 
argument ;  in  the  second,  the  more  thoroughly  the  country 
is  in  English  hands,  the  less  likely  are  unreasonable 
claims  to  be  made  by  other  nations.  Although  no 
official  sign  has  been  yet  given,  it  is  certain  that  such 
claims  would  be  made  if  there  were  the  least  chance  of 
their  being  urged  with  success.  The  Gambettist  sug- 
gestion that  bygones  should  be  bygones,  and  that  the 
chestnuts  should  be  equally  shared  between  monkey  and 
cat,  may  be  politely  ignored  so  long  as  the  cat  has  them 
safe  in  her  own  possession,  but  not  so  easily  when  they 
have  been  relinquished.  The  persistent  ill-will  of  Italy, 
impotent  in  itself,  is  certain  to  lose  no  opportunity,  since 
direct  profit  to  itself  is  not  likely  to  arise  from  the  Egyptian 
matter,  of  endeavouring  to  inconvenience  England  as 
much  as  possible.  The  German  Powers  have  no  reason 
to  interfere,  unless  some  specially  favourable  opportunity 
is  given  ;  and  Russia  has  no  locus  standi  at  all.  But  the 
position  of  vantage  now  occupied  by  England  depends 
entirely  on  the  retention  of  her  present  command  over 
Egypt,  and  on  the  further  condition  that  she  shows  herself 
able  to  put  the  country  in  a  state  of  tranquil  and  secured 
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order  under  its  lawful  rulers.  That  this  may  be  done,  the 
presence  of  a  strong  English  force  for  some  time  to  come 
is  absolutely  necessary.  Indeed,  considerations  of  policy  [ 
■would  seem  to  point  rather  to  the  formation  of  strong- 
reserves  at  Malta  and  Cyprus  than  to  the  withdrawing  of 
a  single  man  from  Egypt.  It  is  certain  that  England 
means  fairly  by  Europe;  if  the  converse  proposition  can- 
not be  stated  with  the  same  confidence,  it  is  the  fault  of 
European  opinion  for  having  displayed  itself  somewhat 
incautiously  not  very  long  ago.  At  present  it  is.  for 
the  most  part,  disposed  to  compliment  us  on  our  suc- 
cess; and  there  is  no  way  so  sure  of  maintaining  this 
agreeable  state  of  things  as  to  show  that  the  results  of 
that  success  are  not  to  be  lightly  abandoned,  and  are  to 
be  still  less  lightly  wrested  from  us.  The  most  immediate 
difficulty  with  which  England  is  confronted  is  probably 
the  treatment  of  the  rebel  leaders.  Although  their  punish- 
ment has  in  some  quarters  been  dcmauded  in  a  somewhat 
absurd  manner — as  though  death  were  the  natural  guerdon 
of  any  man  who  dares  to  draw  sword  against  Mr.  Gladstone  : 
— it  is  probable  that  a  general  amnesty  would  have  a  bad 
effect  in  Egypt,  and  that  the  minor  penalty  of  banishment 
would  lead  to  inconvenience  in  the  future.  Independently 
of  the  fact  of  rebellion,  the  massacre  of  Alexandria,  the 
sacking  of  that  city,  and  the  outrages  (exaggerated,  in- 
deed, but  unfortunately  by  no  means  altogether  invented) 
which  followed  in  the  interior,  supply  ample  grounds  for 
the  infliction  of  the  severest  penalty.  Repugnant  as  it 
may  be  to  military  feelings  to  regard  a  prisoner  as  a 
criminal,  the  duty  of  the  invaders  to  the  future  peace  of 
Egypt  is  clearly  their  first  duty. 


LOUD  DUFFERIN'S  ROPE  OF  SAND. 

THE  English  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  having  a 
strong  sense  of  humour,  must  have  found  some  com- 
pensation in  the  form  of  amusement  for  his  tedious  diplo- 
matic labours.  The  communications  which  he  has  been 
instructed  to  make  to  the  Porte,  as  well  as  the  answers 
which  he  has  received,  have  seldom  been  either  designed 
or  fitted  to  attain  their  ostensible  object.  For  a  time, 
indeed,  the  English  Government  seriously  desired  to  ob- 
viate the  necessity  of  a  costly  and  doubtful  enterprise  by 
inducing  the  Turkish  Government  to  re-establish  the 
Khedive's  authority  in  Egypt.  Lord  Granville  had  with 
much  difficulty  induced  the  French  Ministry  to  waive  its 
objections  to  a  measure  which  might,  as  it  was  supposed, 
have  increased  the  Sultan's  influence  in  North  Africa.  It 
•was  perhaps  impossible  to  reject  the  proposal  that  a 
Turkish  mission  should  be  in  the  first  instance  despatched  to 
Egypt  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  insurgent 
leader  would  submit  without  the  application  of  actual 
force;  but  the  only  result  of  the  experiment  was  the  dis- 
closure of  the  Sultan's  complicity  with  Arabi's  enterprise. 
The  negotiations  with  the  Porte  would  probably  have  been 
at  once  discontinued  if  the  English  Government  had  not 
thought  it  prudent  to  secure,  in  default  of  co-operation, 
the  friendly  neutrality  of  the  Great  Powers.  During 
several  weeks  the  Porte  was  in  vain  urged  to  take  part  in 
the  Conference  against  which  it  had  protested ;  and  at 
last,  on  the  advice  of  one  or  more  friendly  Courts,  the 
demand  was  granted.  Immediately  afterwards  the  project 
of  a  Turkish  expedition  to  Egypt  was  conceded  in  prin- 
ciple, while  the  arrangement  of  details  was  reserved  for 
further  discussion. 

From  this  time  the  negotiations  between  the  Porte  or 
the  Palace  and  the  English  Ambassador  assumed  an 
almost  comic  chai*acter.  Previous  delays  had  resulted  in 
the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  an  English  army,  which  could 
only  be  embarrassed  by  the  presence  of  a  Turkish  con- 
tingent. It  became  necessary  to  limit  the  numbers  and  to 
regulate  the  action  of  the  auxiliary  force  ;  and  every  sug- 
gestion on  either  side  was  met  by  objections  or  alternative 
proposals.  The  most  conciliatory  spirit  seemed  to  prevail 
in  the  deliberation,  with  the  effect  of  reducing  the  differ- 
ences of  opinion  to  apparently  insignificant  dimensions. 
When  the  strength  of  the  Turkish  force  had  been  settled 
by  agreement,  it  became  necessary  to  fix  the  place  of 
landing.  The  Turkish  Ministers  insisted  for  a  time  on 
the  selection  of  Alexandria,  with  full  knowledge  that  the 
English  Government  could  not  allow  Sir  Evelyn  Wood's 
weak  garrison  to  be  exposed  to  the  possible  defection  or 
hostility  of  a  doubtful  ally.  The  counter-proposal  of  a 
landing  to  be  effected  at  Aboukir  or  Damietta  was  liable 


to  the  obvious  objection  that  both  places  were  in  possession 
of  the  enemy.  With  his  enstomary  desire  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  the  Porte,  Lord  Dufferin  then  agreed  to  sub- 
stitute an  undefined  spot  to  bo  selected  by  the  two  Com- 
manders-in-Chief on  the  arrival  of  the  Turkish  transports 
at  Port  Said.  The  Turkish  Ministers  at  once  agreed  to  a 
supposed  offer  of  a  landing-place  at  Port  Said  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  the  expression  of  surprise  and  disappointment 
when  they  were  superfluously  informed  of  the  real 
character  of  the  proposal.  The  common  object  of  post- 
poning a  final  agreement  was  facilitated  by  the  simul- 
taneous discussion  of  the  terms  of  two  separate  docu- 
ments. When  the  military  Convention  seemed  to  approach 
its  ultimate  form,  the  plenipotentiaries  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  falling  back  on  the  Proclamation  against 
Arabt,  which  offered  still  greater  facilities  for  critical 
discussion.  When  Lord  Dufferin  at  last  approved  of 
the  draft,  and  arranged  that  the  Proclamation  should  be 
formally  commuuicated  to  himself,  the  Turkish  Minister 
published  the  document  in  the  newspapers  with  some 
trifling  alterations.  After  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley's  victory 
had  superseded  all  controversy  as  to  the  rebellious  cha- 
racter of  the  defeated  leader,  questions  were  still  raised 
on  details  of  the  military  Convention,  which  also  had 
become  practically  obsolete.  The  issues  which  had  been 
gradually  narrowing  at  last  became  imperceptible,  except 
to  the  artificial  vision  of  diplomacy. 

It  is  more  certain  that  the  English  Government  wished 
to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  Tnrkish  expedition 
thau  that  the  Sultan  and  his  advisers  entertained  any 
serious  desire  to  take  part  in  the  war  against  Arabi.  ThrJ 
religious  objections  to  a  war  with  Mussulmans,  in  which 
the  so-called  Calipti  might  act  in  concert  with  infidels, 
were  due  rather  to  the  ingenuity  of  European  theorists 
than  to  Turkish  scruples  or  modes  of  thought.  From  the 
first  outbreak  of  the  revolt  to  the  present  time  the  motives 
of  the  insurgents  have  been  as  simple  and  secular  as  in  the 
case  of  any  other  attack  by  a  military  adventurer  on 
an  established  Government.  Arabi  naturally  caused  the 
spiritual  authorities  of  Egypt  to  proclaim  the  orthodoxy 
of  his  undertaking  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  or  any 
of  his  adherents  were  at  all  actuated  by  religious  enthu- 
siasm. It  is  certain  that  the  Sultan  would  have  dealt 
with  Arabi  as  his  predecessors  had  treated  many  Mussul- 
man insurgents,  if  he  had  not  thought  it  expedient  to 
countenance  a  conspiracy  against  his  own  partially  inde- 
pendent vassal.  Professed  believers  in  Mahometan  fanati- 
cism always  leave  open  for  themselves  a  door  of  escape  from 
the  discredit  of  unfulfilled  prophecies.  It  seems  that  the 
duty  of  fighting  in  the  cause  of  the  Prophet  is  subject  to 
the  limitation  that  defeat  or  inferiority  must  be  accepted  as 
part  of  a  Providential  dispensation.  True  disciples  of 
Islam  were  bound  to  support  Arabi  when  he  detached  the 
troops  from  their  allegiance  to  the  Khedive  ;  but  the  inter- 
position of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  has  reversed  their  obliga- 
tions by  making  obedience  to  the  winning  party  a  religious 
duty.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Sultan  may  have  been 
disposed  to  wait  till  the  fortune  of  war  had  declared  itself 
before  he  took  any  active  part  in  the  quarrel.  Arabi  was, 
indeed,  proclaimed  a  rebel  before  the  capture  of  Tel-el- 
Kebir,  when  the  English  General  had  easily  repelled  two 
or  three  attacks,  and  when  he  was  preparing  to  march  on 
the  enemy's  position.  The  chances  were  all  in  favour  of 
the  cause  which  was  after  long  hesitation  adopted.  If  the 
English  had  been  defeated,  the  Sultan  might  have  found 
in  the  argumentative  preamble  of  his  Proclamation  a  plau- 
sible excuse  for  resuming  his  friendly  relations  with  the 
rebel  chief.  Arabi  had  been  declared  a  rebel  because  ho 
had  been  guilty  of  certain  contumacious  acts.  It  would 
have  been  easy  to  accept  apologies  or  explanations  from  a 
victorious  adversary.  The  Sultan  might  in  that  caso 
have  taken  credit  for  the  skill  with  which  he  had  parried 
the  insidious  overtures  of  the  English  Ambassador.  The 
prolongation  of  the  diplomatic  struggle  has,  in  the  actual 
circumstances,  tended  to  the  advantage  of  the  English 
Government. 

Reasonable  politicians  will  wait  with  patience  lor 
the  gratification  of  their  curiosity  as  to  the  reasons  which 
induced  Lord  Granville  to  delay  the  despatch  of  the 
Turkish  contingent,  and  yet  not  to  allow  the  negotiation 
to  drop.  When  important  transactions  are  pending  it  is 
an  unmixed  advantage  that  the  conduct  of  affairs  should 
not  be  impeded  by  inquisitive  members  of  Parliament.  ^  If 
the  Egyptian  campaign  had  coincided  with  the  Session, 
Ministers  would  have  been  asked  from  day  to  day  whether 
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Sir  Garnet  Wolselev  was  about  to  land  at  Aboukir,  or 
why  he  had  transferred  his  base  of  operations  to  Ismailia. 
It  might  have  been  still  more  difficult  to  answer,  or  to 
refuse  to  answer,  the  plausible  criticisms  which  would  have 
been  directed  against  the  diplomatic  proceedings  at  Con- 
stantinople. The  responsibility  of  the  Government  is 
more  complete  when  it  is  not  prematurely  divided  with 
Parliament.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Parliament  and  the 
country  will  be  too  well  satisfied  with  the  successful 
termination  of  the  war  to  inquire  very  curiously  into  the 
details  of  Ministerial  policy.  In  the  meantime,  the  explana- 
tion of  the  course  which  has  been  pursued  can  be  only 
conjectural.  While  it  is  expedient  to  renew  and  secure 
all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the  Khedive,  it  may 
have  been  also  thought  desirable  to  reassert  the  titular 
and  indefinite  sovereignty  of  the  Sultan.  His  troops  could 
now,  even  if  they  were  to  land  in  Egypt,  probably  do 
no  harm ;  and  their  presence  would  record  the  fact  that 
Egypt  is  still  in  a  certain  sense  a  province  of  the  Turkish 
Empire ;  but  both  the  Turkish  Ministers  and  the  English 
Ambassador  seem  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  diplomatic  game  is  played  out.  Lord  Dufferin  began 
with  a  courteous  inquiry  whether  the  Porte  thought  a 
military  Convention  any  longer  necessary.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  he  added  the  statement  that  the  English  Govern- 
ment thought  it  useless  to  proceed  with  the  negotiation.  The 
right  of  the  Sultan  to  intervene  on  undefined  occasions  in 
Egyptian  affairs  is  not  disputed.  It  is  possible  that  a 
future  Khedive  may  repeat  the  attempt  of  the  founder  of 
the  dynasty  to  render  himself  absolutely  independent. 
Forty  years  ago  the  English  Government  resisted  the 
enterprise  by  force ;  and  the  subsequent  construction  of 
the  Suez  Canal  adds  new  importance  to  all  questions 
which  affect  the  condition  of  Egypt.  It  is  indispensable 
to  English  interests  that  the  local  Government  of  the 
territory  traversed  by  the  Canal  should  be  amenable  to 
pressure.  For  some  time  to  come  the  Khedive  is  not 
likely  to  deviate  from  the  loyal  policy  which  he  has  main- 
tained under  difficulties  which  are  now  removed.  Never- 
theless it  may  hereafter  be  found  convenient  to  appeal  to 
the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  Sultan  as  well  as  to  the 
gratitude  or  deference  of  his  feudatory.  Some  experienced 
politicians  still  hold  that  the  revival  of  the  ancient 
alliance  between  England  and  Turkey  affords  the  best 
security  against  the  disturbance  of  peace. 


IRELAND. 

BY  refusing  to  divert  the  law  from  its  course  in  the 
case  of  Walsh.  Lord  Spencer  has  well  maintained 
the  judicious  attitude  which  he  has  lately  assumed,  and 
has  done  more  to  assure  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland  than  all 
the  praters  about  conciliation  and  redress  of  grievances! 
The  effect  of  this  steady  and  prudent  severity  is  visible, 
and  perhaps  most  distinctly  visible  in  the  restless  conduct 
of  the  agitators.  They  are  full  of  projects,  but  they  shift 
from  one  to  the  other  with  the  feverish  eagerness  which, 
more  than  anything  else,  argues  want  of  self-confidence. 
The  Labour  League  has,  at  any  rate  up  to  the  present 
moment,  pretty  certainly  proved  a  failure,  and  accordingly 
a  new  project  is  started.  A  grand  federation  of  all 
the  leagues  and  associations  which  have  been  set  on  foot  of 
late  years  is  to  be  instituted,  and  to  work  in  combination, 
on  the  lines  which  Mr.  Treveltan  somewhat  imprudently 
indicated  on  a  recent  occasion,  and  in  the  spirit  which 
Mr.  O'Donnell  has  displayed  in  his  speech  at  Cork. 
Nothing  is  openly  said  of  further  agrarian  demands, 
but  Home  Rule  once  more  comes  to  the  front,  together 
with  a  promised  agitation  for  Parliamentary  Reform, 
for  changes  in  county  government,  and  the  like.  The 
programme  is,  indeed,  so  extensive  that  it  may  be 
shrewdly  suspected  that  at  the  moment  no  great  stress 
is  intended  to  be  placed  on  any  one  of  its  clauses. 
The  intention  is  pretty  evidently  to  keep  the  embers  of 
agitation  alive  by  heaping  them  all  together,  in  the  hope 
that  accident  may  enable  flame  to  break  out  on  this 
side  or  that  of  the  heap  at  a  future  time.  From  Mr. 
Paenell's  own  point  of  view  the  scheme  is  not  unwise. 
He  keeps  the  cadres  of  the  army  of  agitation  ready  to  be 
filled  up  at  a  given  moment.  It  remains,  however,  to  be 
seen  whether  there  is  sufficient  tenacity  in  the  Irish 
character  to  carry  out  the  plan.  Expectation  grounded 
upon  history  might  doubt  this.  It  has  been  .the 
way  of  Irishmen  to  agitate  fiercely  for  a  time,  and 


then,  whether  successful  or  defeated,  to  cease  from 
agitation.  At  the  present  moment,  moreover,  they  have 
the  results  of  the  Land  Act  and  the  Arrears  Bill  to 
swallow  and  digest.  A  renewal  of  agitation  when  digestion 
is  over  is  certain ;  but  a  cessation  of  it  for  a  time  is 
probable.  Such  a  cessation  would  be.no  proof  of  a  radical 
amendment  in  Irish  affairs ;  but,  if  the  attitude  which 
Lord  Spencer  has  now  assumed  be  maintained  by  him 
and  adopted  by  his  successors,  any  future  outbreak  of  the 
disease  will  at  any  rate  meet  with  proper  treatment. 
That  it  only  needed  similar  conduct  two  years  ago  to 
prevent  the  crimes,  the  injustice,  and  the  evil  precedents 
which  are  actually  on  record  is  a  reflection  more  melan- 
choly, perhaps,  than  practical. 

With  the  opening  of  the  second  year  of  the  Land  Com- 
mission there  begins  a  series  of  proceedings  which  demand, 
and  which,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  receive,  close  attention. 
The  grotesque  iniquities  of  last  year  could  only  be  denied 
by  party  audacity  or  ignored  by,  party  blindness  ;  and  it  is 
not,  on  the  whole,  likely  that  they  will  be  repeated.  .  The 
appointment  of  numerous  official  valuers  ;  the  corrections 
which  the  Commissioners  themselves  were,  for  very  shame's 
sake,  obliged  in  many  cases  to  apply  to  the  too  zealous 
action  of  their  subordinates  ;  and  the  decision  of  important 
points  of  law  by  the  judges  on  appeal,  may  be  thought 
likely,  if  not  certain,  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the 
scandals  of  last  autumn  and  winter.  The  Land  Commis- 
sion will  remain,  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  own  confession,  a 
partisan  tribunal,  selected  from  one  class  of  political 
sympathizers  only ;  but  its  manifestations  of  sympathy 
will  probably  be  more  guarded.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
will  have  none  of  the  excuse  of  novelty,  haste,  and 
insufficient  equipment  which  it  could  urge  last  year. 
The  Sub- Commissioners  have  been  largely  increased  ; 
they  have  been  relieved  of  duties  which  they  were  incom- 
petent to  discharge,  and  there  has  been  ample  time  for 
them  and  for  their  superiors  (who  have  also  been  rein- 
forced by  Lord  Monck's  appointment)  to  systematize  and 
improve  their  procedure.  There  is  now  no  overt  influence 
deterring  tenants  from  coming  in,  and  the  complaint  which 
was  made  last  year  by  admirers  of  the  Land  Act,  that  its 
operation  was  checked  by  the  insufficiency  of  its  dealings 
with  arrears,  has  been  amply  met.  The  unreasonable  ex- 
pectations of  tenants  which  the  first  decisions  of  the  Sub- 
Commissioners  and  the  wildness  of  their  obiter  dicta  helped 
to  stimulate,  have  by  this  time  somewhat  subsided ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  landlords  have  made  up  their  minds  to 
take  the  shearing  quietly,  in  the  hope  that  flesh  may 
not  follow  fell.  Above  all,  the  Land  Commission  is 
in  the  position,  always  a  favourable  one,  of  coming 
into  the  field  with  money  in  its  pocket.  The  rem- 
nant of  the  Church  Surplus  and  the  unlimited  security 
of  the  patient  taxpayers  of  England  and  Scotland  are  at 
its  disposal.  When  the  Irish  tenant  is  bidden  on  the 
one  hand,  resjoicere  funem,  to  regard  the  fates  of  Hynes  and 
Walsh,  and  on  the  other  to  look  at  the  Sub-Commissioners 
with  their  power  to  cut  down  his  rent  in  the  future  and 
to  pay  off  his  arrears  in  the  past,  he  must  be  indeed  a  sin- 
gular specimen  of  humanity  if  he  refuses  to  accept  the  plea- 
santer  prospect.  Between  Marwood  and  Professor  Baldwin 
a  wise  man  can  hardly  hesitate.  What  may  happen  when 
Professor  Baldwin  has  done  his  best,  and  Marwood  ceases 
to  be  in  evidence,  may,  indeed,  be  matter  of  less  cheerful 
forecast,  and  that  is  the  weakness  of  the  combined  method 
of  employing  these  functionaries.  But  for  the  present  it 
may  produce,  and  indeed  can  hardly  fail  to  produce,  an 
apparent  effect. 

That  this  is  the  conclusion  of  the  persons  best  qualified 
to  judge,  whatever  their  prepossessions  on  the  subject, 
may  be  taken  as  proved  by  Mr.  Gibson's  temperate  and 
accurate  review  of  the  Irish  situation  in  his  speech  at 
the  end  of  last  week  at  Accrington.  It  would  be  idle, 
however,  to  disguise  the  fact  that  unknown  quantities,  as 
usual,  enter  too  largely  into  the  Irish  problem  to  make  it 
safe  to  prophesy  the  exact  succession  of  its  phases.  The 
mysterious  declarations  of  Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan  in  America 
about  a  great  approaching  struggle  may  bo  reasonably 
supposed,  although  Mr.  Sullivan  is  a  rather  more  serious 
politician  than  some  of  his  friends,  to  be  nothing  but  the 
windy  stuff  which  all  politicians,  native  and  foreign,  are 
wont  to  talk  about  Ireland  on  American  soil.  Nor  is  it 
probable  that  the  Irish  tenants  will  take  at  all  kindly  to  Mr. 
George's  visionary  schemes  of  land  communism.  These 
schemes  are  being  industriously  preached  in  England,  and 
Mr.  George  has  apparently  got  about  him  a  tail  of  very  strange 
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beasts,  some  of  whom  have  figured  in  the  menageries  of 
other  recent  political  charlatans.  But,  as  Mr.  George  himself 
perceives,  the  Land  Act  (and  this  is  not  its  worst  point) 
by  no  means  favours  his  schemes.  If  the  landlord  is  to 
he  dispossessed  of  his  share  in  the  land  without  compen- 
sation, the  tenant  clearly  can  expect  none  for  the  tenant-  j 
right  of  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  just  made  him  a 
present.  The  scheme,  moreover,  though,  in  its  promised 
transference  of  State  burdens  to  land,  it  may  be  tempting 
to  the  inhabitants  of  a  great  manufacturing  country,  has 
no  charms  for  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  in  which  the 
land  is  almost  the  only  source  of  income.  A  factory  hand 
may  be  seduced  by  the  prospect  of  free  beer  and  tobacco 
if  the  land  is  nationalized  ;  his  employer,  if  a  very  short- 
sighted political  economist,  may  think  Income-tax  would 
sit  much  more  appropriately  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
farmer  than  on  his  own.  But  the  object  of  the  Irish 
tenant  is  to  pay  no  rent  at  all ;  not  to  pay  it  to  the 
State  instead  of  to  his  landlord,  and,  by  so  paying 
it,  to  free  his  creditor  the  shopkeeper  from  paying 
any  taxes.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  the  small 
tenants  who  are  the  curse  of  Ireland.  The  thousand 
Mayo  cottiers  who  have  paid  no  rent  to  Lord  Dillon  for 
three  years,  and  who  are  now  under  sentence  of  ejectment, 
would  thank  Mr.  George  very  little  for  converting  their 
rent  into  cess.  It  may  be  added,  as  the  Dillon  tenantry 
have  been  mentioned,  that  the  results  of  the  Swinford 
ejectments  will  be  watched  with  the  greatest  interest.  It 
is  generally  admitted  that  this  property,  though  one  of  the 
most  mercifully  managed  in  Ireland,  or  perhaps  because  it 
is  one  of  the  most  mercifully  managed,  is  one  of  the  chief 
examples  of  the  impossibility  of  the  Irish  cottier  system. 
Lord  Dillon  is  said  to  have  three  thousand  tenants  hold- 
ing at  six  pounds  a  year  and  under.  That  such  holdings 
can  support  a  family  is  of  course  impossible,  and  nothing 
but  harvest  work  in  England  and  Scotland  has  kept  the 
bodies  and  souls  of  the  cottiers  together.  This,  if  there 
ever  was  one,  is  a  case  for  emigration,  and  the  present  cir- 
cumstances, if  properly  managed,  may  lead  to  a  better 
state  of  things. 


THE  EMPEROR  OF  AUSTRIA  AT  TRIESTE. 

THE  visit  of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  to  Trieste 
has  been  mainly  remarkable  for  having  given  the 
silliest  patriotic  party  in  Europe  another  chance  of  dis- 
tinguishing itself.  Without  their  help  the  visit  would  have 
been  a  royal  progress  of  the  usual  type.  The  citizens  of 
Trieste  might  have  displayed  their  loyalty  in  the  approved 
manner.  They  would  have  had  a  holiday,  and  the 
Emperor  would  have  heard  his  own  praises  sung,  and  seen 
the  loyal  delight  of  his  subjects,  and  neither  one  nor  the 
other  need  have  troubled  themselves  further  about  events 
which  were  of  immediate  political  importance  five  hundred 
years  ago.  He  has  no  need  to  make  his  visit  as  if  it  were 
an  almost  rashly  daring  adventure,  as  his  brother  Emperor 
of  Russia  has  to  do  when  he  goes  to  the  second  city  in  his 
dominions.  Like  his  other  subjects  of  various  races,  the 
people  of  Trieste  have  good  reason  to  be  loyally  affectionate 
to  Francis  Joseph.  He  has  been  a  moderate  ruler,  and 
strictly  honourable  in  keeping  his  engagements  to  his 
people  under  great  temptation.  Although  he  was  practi- 
cally put  on  the  throne  by  reactionary  statesmen,  who 
cynically  boasted  that  they  had  made  him  a  very  pretty 
little  despot,  he  has  kept  his  word  given  later  on  to  be  a 
constitutional  sovereign,  even  when  the  weakness  and 
divisions  of  the  Liberal  parties  would  have  let  him  do 
pretty  much  what  he  liked.  It  is  only  the  dynasty 
of  which  he  is  the  representative  which  saves  the  nume- 
rous States  forming  the  Austrian  Empire  from  falling 
into  feeble  division  and  anarchy.  By  the  mere  fact 
that  he  is  there  the  Emperor  does  them  all  an  incalcu- 
lable service,  and  it  is  his  personal  merit  that  he  tries 
to  be  there  in  the  best  possible  way.  The  citizens  of 
Trieste  in  particular  have  good  cause  to  value  their 
happiness  in  being  his  subjects.  Even  those  of  them  who 
speak  Italian,  and  may  possibly  be  partly  of  Italian  race, 
can  have  no  wish  to  exchange  his  rule  for  the  sentimental 
pleasure  of  belonging  to  the  most  heavily  taxed  and  by  no 
means  the  best  administered  country  in  Europe.  Those 
of  them  who  are  Germans  or  Slavs  have  still  less  motive 
for  changing  their  present  condition.  They  may  not  be 
in  the  most  enviable  possible  condition  ;  but  what  is  bad 
in  it  would  be  made  worse,  and  what  is  good  would  be 
totally  lost,  if  they  were  joined  to  Italy.    The  peoples  of 


the  Adriatic  States  of  the  Empire  know  very  well  that 
their  interests  unite  them  to  the  Power  which  must  domi- 
nate in  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  The  visit  of  the  Emperor 
gives  them  a  chance  of  showing  how  thankful  they  are 
that  he  has  made  it  as  easy  as  possible  for  them  to  follow 
their  interests. 

A  little  handful  of  Italians  have  undertaken  to  trouble 
these  very  harmless  festivities  in  a  way  which  is  almost 
equally  odious  and  ridiculous.  It  has  been  the  misfortune 
of  Italy  for  some  time  past  to  be  made  to  look  undignified 
by  the  noisy  demonstrations  of  irresponsible  persons.  The- 
French  intervention  in  Tunis  and  our  own  expedition  to 
Egypt  have  given  rise  to  an  incredible  amount  of  blnster, 
which  has  been  made  doubly  laughable  by  the  inaction  of 
the  Government.  The  Irredentists  have  conspired  very 
much  as  their  country  has  acted.  There  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  noisy  swagger,  and  nothing  effectual  done.  It  is 
only  a  few  weeks  since  they  committed  the  most  con- 
temptible and  useless  political  crime  which  has  been  heard 
of  in  our  time.  There  is  always  enough  that  is  odious 
in  political  assassinations  ;  but,  when  the  victim  is  the 
chief  of  a  State,  they  are  at  least  intelligible.  Such 
murders  are  generally  blunders,  but  some  have  effected 
their  object,  an  d  there  is  always  a  chance  that  any  par- 
ticular one  may  do  so.  But  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  there 
is  more  folly  or  villainy  in  the  actions  of  men  capable  of 
throwing  bombs  into  crowded  streets  and  cafes,  on  the 
chance  that  they  will  kill  somebody,  no  matter  whom. 
This  is  apparently  the  kind  of  political  crime  which  par- 
ticularly recommends  itself  to  the  Irredentist  party.  Not- 
content  with  having  already  made  themselves  exceedingly 
odious  by  one  such  villainy,  they  had  selected  the 
Emperor's  visit  as  a  propitious  time  for  trying  another. 
The  scheme  has  fortunately  been  discovered — mainly 
by  means  of  informers  among  the  conspirators — but 
also  partly  owing  to  the  clumsy  ostentation  of  the 
would-be  assassins.  The  discovery  will  probably  have  no 
effect  beyond  making  the  people  of  Trieste  more  than  ever 
anxious  to  give  the  Emperor  a  warm  welcome  ;  but  it  may 
possibly  lead  to  difficulties  of  some  kind  with  Italy.  There 
is  of  course  no  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  anybody  that  the 
Government  of  that  country  has  in  any  way  connived  at, 
still  less  encouraged,  the  villainous  schemes  of  the  Irre- 
dentists. But  it  is  compelled  to  permit  the  existence  of 
the  party.  As  it  can  do  nothing  to  satisfy  the  patriotic  sen- 
timent of  the  nation,  which  apparently  cannot  rest  till  it  has 
annexed  something,  any  Italian  Ministry  must  maintain  a 
more  or  less  benevolent  attitude  towards  a  patriotic  party. 
It  is,  therefore,  very  possible  that,  if  the  Irredentists  do 
not  find  some  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  responsibility  for 
these  crimes  and  attempts  at  crime,  they  may  cause  their 
Government  no  little  trouble.  The  Austrians  would  have 
a  very  fair  right  to  insist  on  the  suppression  of  a  society 
which  exists  for  the  purpose  of  fomenting  a  rebellion 
against  them,  and  which  works  by  murder.  The  Italian 
Government  would  probably  have  no  wish,  if  left  to  itself, 
to  decline  to  suppress  the  Irredentists  ;  but  it  would  have 
to  reckon  with  the  erratic  patriotism  and  sentiment  of. 
its  own  people.  Murder,  and  attempts  at  murder,  do  not 
seriously  shock  the  moral  sense  of  Italy.  Fortunately  the 
Italians  are  an  eminently  clear-headed,  practical  people  in 
matters  of  business.  When  once  it  becomes  clear  that  the 
Irredentist  agitation  is  too  dangerous  an  edged  tool  to  be 
played  with,  Italy  will  make  haste  to  escape  from  the  pos- 
sible consequences  of  the  sport.  Every  satisfaction  will 
be  given  to  Austria,  and  the  high-minded  patriots  who' 
clamour  for  some  immediate  and  vigorous  action  will  be 
compelled  to  subside  into  silence,  and  wait  for  a  more 
favourable  opportunity. 

It  must  be  a  subject  of  considerable  satisfaction  to  the 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph  that  he  can  help  to  celebrate  what 
a  contempox'ary  funnily  calls  the  five-hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  incorporation  of  Trieste  into  the  Austrian  Empire, 
with  no  more  pressing  danger  threatening  him  than  the  Irre- 
dentist agitation.  During  the  seventy-six  years  of  its  exist- 
ence the  Empire  has  generally  had  to  fear  more  formidable 
enemies.  Until  quite  recently  it  has  always  seemed  pos- 
sible that  it  would  fall  to  pieces  from  internal  dissensions, 
and  it  was  surrounded  by  Powers  always  ready  to  attack 
it.  Now  it  is  shut  off  from  France,  and  has  made  a  close 
alliance  with  Germany.  The  dangers  from  within  have 
apparently  diminished  in  equal  proportion.  The  many 
States  which  make  up  the  remarkable  confederation  called 
the  Empire  of  Austria  seem  to  be  quite  satisfied  with  the 
degree  of  self-government  given  them  by  its  complicated 
Constitution.    The  pedantic  squabbles  between  the  Slavs 
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and  Germans  as  to  the  use  of  their  respective  languages 
are  the  only  signs  now  given  of  the  hatred  between  the 
two  races.  HuDgary  is  now  as  loyal  to  the  House  of 
Habsbtjrg  as  its  hereditary  duchy,  and  contrives  to  be  an 
independent  kingdom  and  to  form  part  of  an  Empire  at 
the  same  time.  Even  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  are  peace- 
ful and  contented.  It  is  from  that  side,  however,  that  the 
future  troubles  of  Austria  will  come.  The  two  ruling 
races  of  the  Empire  are  said  to  be  very  unwilling  to  extend 
the  borders  of  the  State  further  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula. 
The  Germans  and  Magyars  who  have  now  so  strangely 
become  friends  have  no  interest  in  increasing  the  number 
of  their  Slavonic  fellow-subjects,  but  they  will  probably 
have  no  choice.  In  the  last  crisis  of  Turkey's  troubles 
they  had  to  consent  to  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina.  The  alternative  was  to  allow  a  great  ex- 
tension of  the  power  of  Russia,  which  they  both  fear.  In  the 
natural  course  of  events  they  will  again  be  put  in  the  same 
dilemma  before  very  long.  Turkey  certainly  takes  an  uncon- 
scionable time  in  dying,  but  the  doctors  seem  agreed  that 
it  cannot  last  much  longer.  And  then  there  are  many 
who  are  interested  in  helping  it  to  make  an  end.  When 
the  end  comes  it  will  bring  on  great  trouble  for  Austria. 
There  is  a  large  party  at  Vienna  which  is  known  to  be 
favourable  to  that  Slavonic  element  in  the  Empire  which 
the  Germans  do  not  love  and  the  Magyars  both  hate 
and  fear.  Many  Hungarians  have  threatened  to  separate 
entirely  from  the  Empire  if  they  are  made  to  run  the 
risk  of  being  swamped  by  the  Slavs.  And  Austria's  diffi- 
culty will  be  Italy's  opportunity.  At  present  that  country 
shows  a  shrewd  sense  of  the  advantages  of  being  on  the 
stronger  side,  and  forces  its  professions  of  friendship  on 
the  ally  of  Prince  Bismarck.  But  they  are  not  answered 
with  equal  effusion.  It  is  an  excellent  thing  to  play  with 
the  cards  on  the  table,  but  then  they  must  not  be  packed  ; 
and  the  cards  of  Italy  are  packed.  Austria  and  Germany  are 
obviously  a  little  afraid  of  an  ally  who  is  so  astoundingly 
free  from  scruples,  and  so  injudicious  in  its  offers  of  help. 
The  price  which  Italy  is  said  to  demand  for  its  valuable 
assistance  is  more  than  Austria  can  be  expected  to  give. 
If  Trieste  and  the  part  of  the  Trentino  not  as  yet  incor- 
porated into  the  Italian  kingdom  are  given  over,  then 
Austria  may  rely  on  being  allowed  to  take  what  she  can 
get  out  of  the  spoils  of  Turkey,  unmolested  at  least  by 
Italy.  It  is  a  very  pretty  arrangement,  but  a  little  too 
suggestive  of  the  ingenious  amateur  diplomatist.  Austrian 
statesmen  are  not  likely  to  value  greatly  an  ally  who 
offers  assistance  which  may  turn  out  to  be  worth  very  little, 
and  who  is  sure  to  be  untrustworthy,  in  consideration  of 
a  great  reward  to  be  paid  in  advance.  They  will  be  more 
disposed  to  rely  on  themselves  and  on  the  friendship  of 
Prince  Bismarck,  who  may  not  be  more  scrupulous  than 
the  Italians,  but  who  is  interested  in  their  success.  In 
that  case,  however,  they  know  that  Italy  will  fall  on  them 
as  soon  as  she  sees  an  opening. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  look  for  hidden  political  motives  in 
the  Emperor's  visit  to  Trieste.  The  wish  to  be  feted  by  hia 
subjects  on  an  interesting  occasion  is  quite  motive  enough ; 
but  the  Austrians  will  probably  not  object  if  the  visit  is 
understood  by  Italy  to  be  a  polite  way  of  asserting  the 
intention  to  maintain  the  existing  relations  between 
Trieste  and  the  rest  of  the  Empire.  The  large  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  Adriatic  provinces,  who  do  not 
sympathize  with  the  schemes  of  military  deserters  who 
attempt  to  liberate  Trieste  with  Orsini  bombs  carried 
about  in  carpet-bags,  will  doubtless  enjoy  the  visit  of  their 
Sovereign  all  the  more  from  knowing  that  it  will  receive 
some  such  interpretation.  Austria  has  been  a  very  favourite 
object  of  denunciation  from  liberators  of  one  kind  or 
another  of  late  years.  But  people  who  are  not  enthusiasts 
in  the  sacred  cause  of  securing  to  every  handful  of  bar- 
barians the  right  to  enjoy  anarchy  in  their  own  way,  know 
that  the  power  of  Austria  is  the  best  security  for  peace  and 
good  government  in  Eastern  Europe.  Whatever  its  sins 
may  have  been  in  the  past,  it  is  now  the  most  truly  Liberal 
State  on  the  Continent.  It  is  the  interest  of  all  Europe 
that  it  should  be  strong  and  prosperous.  The  Emperor 
himself  enjoys  well-earned  respect  and  popularity.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  loyalty  ot  his  subjects  in  Trieste  will 
be  made  sufficiently  manifest  to  put  a  stop  to  the  offer 
of  embarrassing  and  impudent  bargains  from  the  less 
reasonable  part  of  Italy,  and  still  more  to  the  scandalous 
warfare  of  intrigue  and  cowardly  murder  which  is  carried 
on  by  the  Irredentist  conspirators. 


THE  TRADE-UNIONS  CONGRESS. 

THE  annual  meeting  of  the  Trade-Unions  Congress  has,, 
as  usual,  been  anticipated  by  flourishes  of  affected) 
admiration  and  confidence.  Writers  in  the  Times  and 
other  papers  announce  with  suspicions  enthusiasm  the 
supposed  removal  of  the  uneasiness  with  which  the  Trade- 
Union  organization  was  once  regarded.  It  is  now  ap- 
parently the  fashion  to  believe  that  the  objections  raised  by 
political  economists  were  unfounded,  and  that  the  Unions 
have  either  accepted  the  conclusions  of  the  science  or 
enriched  it  with  discoveries  of  their  own.  In  the  present! 
day,  as  at  the  time  when  complimentary  dedications  wero 
offered  to  noble  patrons  of  literature,  adulation  attends 
upon  power.  The  Unions  or  their  leaders  have  often 
shown  their  ability  to  derange  industry,  and  their  members, 
exercise  considerable  influence  in  elections.  If  it  is  un- 
dignified to  eulogize  force  as  soon  as  it  becomes  formidable^ 
it  is  idle  to  protest  against  the  exercise  of  legal  rights.  li; 
would  be  unjust,  if  it  were  not  impossible,  to  revive  old 
laws  against  trade  combinations ;  and  it  is  probably  useless 
to  expose  the  erroneous  doctrines  which  are  propagated  at; 
every  Trade-Unions  Congress.  The  partial  similarity 
between  the  proceedings  of  the  Unionists  and  those  o!r 
the  Social  Science  Congress  which  holds  its  session  at) 
the  same  time  has  naturally  attracted  notice;  but,  iff 
disquisitions  on  the  miscellaneous  subject-matter  of  social 
science  are  dreary,  they  are  also  comparatively  disinte- 
rested and  impartial.  The  meeting  at  Nottingham  is 
occupied  with  the  supposed  interests  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. The  delegates  to  Manchester,  with  cynical 
candour,  confine  their  attention  exclusively  to  the  benefis 
of  their  own  class.  The  list  of  topics  to  be  discussed 
includes  not  only  restrictions  to  be  imposed  on  em. 
ployers,  but  projects  of  all  kinds  for  conferring  real  ol» 
imaginary  benefits,  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  society,  on 
those  who  live  by  manual  labour.  The  Land  Laws,  tha 
constitution  of  juries,  and  the  administration  of  justice, 
are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  managers  of  the  Congress,  to  be 
modified  for  the  purpose  of  raising  wages  or  of  insuring  to 
offenders  who  may  happen  to  be  workmen  immunity  or 
judicial  favour.  The  return  to  Parliament  of  a  large? 
number  of  representatives  of  the  Unions  might  seem  t» 
rest  with  the  operatives  themselves. 

Like  all  democratic  bodies,  the  Unions  incline  to  extend 
the  province  of  legislation  in  restraint  of  freedom  of  con- 
tract. The  Employers'  Liability  Bill,  though  it  was  pro- 
moted in  the  interest  of  workmen,  already  causes  dissatis- 
faction, because  employers  have  thought  it  expedient  t© 
effect  the  same  object  by  voluntary  agreement.  But  for 
the  elasticity  of  the  measure,  consisting  in  the  power  of 
escaping  from  its  operation  by  special  contract,  it  might 
probably  have  rendered  impossible  the  prosecution  of  somt 
industrial  undertakings.  The  experiment  of  legislative 
compulsion  will  be  tried,  if  the  present  agitation  succeeds, 
with  the  possible  result  of  great  injury  to  the  interests  cf 
labour ;  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  in  endeavouring  tD 
obtain  an  advantage  at  the  expense  of  employers,  a  Trade- 
Unions  Congress  is  transacting  the  business  for  which  it 
is  assembled.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  its  practical 
suggestions  for  the  prevention  of  accidents  by  boilers  or 
in  mines  may  deserve  attention.  The  demand  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  workmen  as  inspectors  of  mines  or  factories 
has  been  suggested  or  encouraged  by  the  action  of  the 
Home  Secretary.  The  objections  which  may  be  raised  by 
the  advocates  of  competitive  examination  will  probably 
be  over-ruled  when  patronage  is  revived  for  the  benefit  of 
the  new  privileged  class.  The  competency  of  workmen 
for  such  posts  is  doubtful ;  nor  would  it  be  an  unmixed 
advantage  that  they  might  in  some  instances  be  experts. 
The  duties  of  an  Inspector  are  to  a  certain  extent  judicial ; 
aud  workmen,  if  they  were  strictly  impartial,  would  be 
stigmatized  as  deserters  from  their  order.  The  result  of 
a  prosecution  against  an  owner  or  manager,  instituted  by 
a  Mining  Inspector  before  a  Unionist  jury,  would  not  be 
doubtful.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  jurymen 
who  are  impanelled  under  the  present  law  are  prejudiced 
against  workmen  or  iu  favour  of  capitalists.  Any  dis- 
satisfaction which  may  be  felt  is  probably  caused  rather 
by  the  due  administration  of  the  law  than  by  prejudice  or 
injustice.  On  this  question  democratic  agitators  urge  at 
different  times  two  opposite  grounds  of  complaint.  The 
practical  exemption  of  the  richer  part  of  the  community 
from  service  on  petty  and  common  juries  is  denounced  aa 
an  unjust  privilege  by  the  same  party  which  demands  that 
manual  labour  shall  be  represented  on  juries. 
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The  temporary  Chairman  recommended  the  Congress  to 
avoid  discussion  of  party  politics  ;  but  the  limitation  seems 
to   be   compatible    with    proposals   for   extending  the 
franchise,  with  strong  expressions  of  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Parliamentary  procedure,  and  with  demands  for 
the  alteration  of  the  law  affecting  land.    In  other  words, 
no  political  questions  of  the  time  are  exempt  from  the 
meddling  of   the   Trades   Congress.     The  connexion 
between  the  interests  of  factory  workmen  and  the  laws 
which  permit  the  settlement  and  entail  of  land  has  but 
recently  been  discovered  by  theorizing  agitators.    It  is 
obvious  that  the  inhabitants  of  great  towns,  if  the  land  of 
the  country  were  equally  divided  among  the  population, 
would  be  incapable  of  cultivating  their  rural  allotments. 
For  this  reason  demagogues  have  generally  failed  in  their 
attempts  to  excite  the  cupidity  of  artisans  by  invidious 
descriptions  of  the  accumulation  of  landed  property  in 
the  hands  of  aristocratic  owners.     Some  years  ago  a 
great  orator  expatiated  in  vain  to  the  workmen  of  Scotch 
manufacturing  towns  on  the  baneful  existence  of  vast  deer 
forests  in  the  Highlands ;  but  shrewd  Glasgow  weavers 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  covet  barren  plots  of  mountain 
pasture.    It  has  consequently  been  necessary  to  suggest 
some  other  pretext  for  objecting  to  the  present  distribution 
of  land,  and  Trade-Unions  economists  have  proved  them- 
selves equal  to  the  occasion.    Their  disciples  are  now  in- 
formed that  the  competition  for  employment  in  skilled 
labour  is  stimulated  by  the  pressure  of  aspirants  from  the 
country,  who  can  find  no  occupation  in  cultivating  the 
soil.    It  is  assumed  with  reason  that  the  production  of 
the  same  crops  would  require  a  greater  number  of  hands 
if  the  land  were  split  up  into  petty  freeholds  occupied  by 
the  owners.    The  supply  of  labour  to  the  towns  would 
consequently  be  diminished,  with  the  supposed  result  of 
raising  the  rate  of  wages.    The  increase  of  population  is 
left  out  of  consideration ;  and  the  advocates  for  the  sub- 
division of  land  forget  that  one  of  the  first  conditions  of 
an  increase  of  wealth  is  the  reduction  or  continuance 
at  a  low  level  of  the  amount  of  labour  required  to  produce 
a  given  result.  Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the  general 
controversy,  the  distribution  of  land  concerns  factory 
workers  more  remotely  than  almost  any  other  section  of 
the  community.    The  motives  which  induce  the  Unions  to 
intervene  in  the  discussion  are  almost  entirely  political. 

In  the  United  States,  where,  as  a  result  of  economic 
causes,  land  is  largely  subdivided,  and  for  the  most  part 
cultivated  by  freeholders,  the  associated  workmen  appear 
to  be  more  discontented  and  more  strongly  bent  on  revo- 
lutionary remedies  than  in  England.  With  singular  auda- 
city German  and  Irish  immigrants  concur  in  the  demand 
for  the  exclusion  of  foreign  competition  in  labour,  as  well 
as  in  all  other  commodities.  It  is  true  that  they  profess 
for  the  present  to  confine  their  objections  to  the  importa- 
tion of  labour  by  means  of  contracts  concluded  in  foreign 
countries ;  but  the  agitators  must  be  aware  that  they  are 
equally  exposed  to  competition  with  immigrants  who  offer 
(their  services  to  capitalists  without  any  previous  bargain. 
English  Trade-Unions  are  compelled  to  submit  to  the 
competition  of  Irish  workmen,  and  they  have  no  other  im- 
migration to  fear.  They  have  also,  by  a  fortunate  acci- 
dent, been  brought  up  in  the  true  economic  faith  of  free- 
dom of  trade ;  nor  have  any  of  their  recent  teachers 
inculcated  the  foolish  device  of  an  irredeemable  paper 
currency.  The  American  agitators  may  perhaps  do 
a  service  to  English  workmen  by  illustrating  the  ex- 
travagances to  which  Trade-Unions  may  tend  when 
they  associate  themselves  with  political  factions.  The 
managers  of  elections  in  many  States  are  already  en- 
gaged in  the  exciting  task  of  manipulating  for  their 
own  purposes  the  malcontent  workmen  of  the  so- 
called  Labour  party.  The  English  Trade-Unions  will,  if 
they  ei  gage  in  political  agitation,  find  themselves  in  the 
condition  of  humble  allies  of  the  Caucuses  and  their 
directors.  They  are  more  peaceably,  if  not  more  bene- 
ficially, engaged  in  the  promotion  of  the  supposed  interests 
of  their  class.  The  opinion  of  the  Unions  and  their 
leaders  on  the  Settled  Estates  Act,  or  on  Parliamentary 
proct  :  are,  is  of  the  smallest  possible  value,  though  even 
erroneous  opinions,  when  they  are  backed  by  votes, 
may  be  practically  important.  The  extension  of  the 
franc1  se  is  somewhat  less  remote  from  the  professed 
objec  of  the  Unions.  The  most  extended  constituency 
will  be  most  disposed  to  promote  special  legislation  and 
to  discourage  freedom  of  contract. 


DR.  PUSEY. 

FIFTY  years  ago  England  seemed  ready  to  withdraw 
its  confidence  from  an  ecclesiastical  Establishment 
oppressed  in  too  many  directions  with  dignity  which  it 
mistook  for  security,  and  thus  by  its  own  mistake  impotent 
to  grapple  with  the  spiritual  difficulties  of  a  century  in 
which  civilization  was  producing  wants  which  religion 
was  vainly  struggling  to  meet.     The  masses  were  in- 
different, and  those  who  wished  to  serve  the  Church  found 
it  careless  or  unwilling  to  provide  occupation  for  the  scholar, 
the  missionary,  the  poet,  the  metaphysician,  the  artist,  the 
historian,  the  nurse  and  comforter — for  anyone,  in  short,  who 
had  good  gifts  which  it  was  at  his  choice  to  carry  to  the 
sanctuary  or  to  squander  in  the  market-place.    Now  we 
have  in  our  country  a  spiritual  organization  whose  title- 
deeds  are  recognized  as  going  back  to  the  very  beginnings 
of  English  social  life,  and  which  is  now  a  marvel  of  the 
world  in  its  renewed  youth,  for  the  length  and  breadth  and 
depth  of  its  sympathies ;  for  the  matchless  daring  and  mul- 
tiplicity of  its  enterprises,  at  home  and  in  every  quarter  of 
the  world  ;  for  the  minuteness  of  its  solicitudes,  and  for 
its  singular  gift  of  attracting  the  willing  labour,  not  only 
of  its  ministerial  order,  but  of  that  vast  body  of  laity, 
both  men  and  women,  amongst  whom  it  exists  and  for 
whom  it  dispenses  its  privileges.    Of  this  quiet  revolution 
the  central,  and  approximately  the  earliest,  agency  was  the 
unaided  action  of  a  few  devoted  Oxford  men ;  and  of  these 
the  one  from  whom  the  popular  name  of  the  movement 
was  borrowed  has  just  passed  away  in  peaceful  old  age. 
Of  course,  even  among  the  Tractarians  of  Oxford,  Dr. 
Pusey  did  not  stand  alone.     There  was  then  by  his  side 
his  contemporary  and  survivor  Newman,  who  was,  in  fact, 
at  first  the  energizing  spirit  of  the  movement ;  there  were 
Keble,  now  a  name  of  history,  and  Huekell  Froude, 
whose  early  death  seems  to  have  been  the  extinction  of  a 
career  of  rare  promise.    Outside  of  resident  Oxford,  too, 
were  found  Hook,  Dr.  Mill  of  Cambridge,  and  many  more. 
Still  the  movement,  particularly  after  Mr.  Newman  had 
been  lost  to  the  Church  of  England,  presented  itself  to 
the  popular  apprehension  as  "  Puseyism,"  and  in  the  pecu- 
liar gifts  of  Dr.  Pusey  ample  explanation  could  be  found 
for  the  choice  by  outside  caprice  of  an  appellation  for 
revived  High  Churchmanship  which  to  the  last  he  himself 
protested  against  and  rejected,  alike  from  modesty  and 
from  his  antipathy  to  any  imputation  of  sectarianism. 
The  popular  imagination  is  slow  to  grasp  a  movement, 
particularly  a  religious  one,  except  as  the  following  of  a 
definite  leader.    This  is  definite,  and  saves  trouble,  for  it 
leaves  nothing  to  be  explained.     Any  one  can  talk  of 
Lutherans,  or  Calvinists,  or  Jansenists,  or  Wesleyans,  or 
Irvingites,  though  there  are  few  who  would  not  be  puzzled 
if  suddenly  called  on  to  define  their  dogmas.    To  be  sure 
the  Church  of  England  itself,  at  the  period  of  the  Re- 
formation, was  a  signal  exception  to  the  general  rule,  as  it 
went  into  the  crucible  the  Church  of  England  and  came 
out  the  Church  of  England.    But  in  most  cases  the  law 
holds  good;  so  busy  bystanders,  in  need  of  some  leader  after 
whom  to  designate  that  band  of  wizards  under  whose  incan- 
tations the  English  Church  was  changing  its  identity,  with  a 
most  provoking  contempt  for  the  interference  of  outside 
criticism  could  think  of  no  one  but  the  ascetic,  affectionate, 
high-born,  and  deeply-read  Professor  at  Oxford  ;  the  man 
whose  speech  was  so  thrilling,  his  writing  so  profound, 
his  personal  influence  so  electric. 

More  than  most  men  who  have  played  a  prominent  part 
in  affairs,  Dr.  Pusey  will  leave  behind  him  a  very  insuffi- 
cient presentment  of  himself  in  his  writings.  In  fact,  with 
him  the  volume  of  thought  was  always  outrunning  the 
power  of  giving  it  form,  and  his  style  became  involved. 
Yet,  if  we  were  called  upon  to  define  precisely  what  it  was 
that  needed  to  be  supplied,  we  should  have  to  acknowledge 
that  our  inability  to  give  a  precise  definition  was  actually 
the  explanation  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  presentment. 
Dr.  Pusey's  peculiar  power  rested  in  the  combination  of 
qualities  not  always  found  in  the  same  person  with  equal 
intenseness,  and  quite  incapable  of  reproduction  at  second- 
hand, either  by  himself  or  any  one  else.  In  him  were 
united  a  deep  conviction  of  the  value  of  precise  dogmas 
and  an  overflowing  charity,  while  a  full  belief  in  the  cause 
of  which  he  was  the  champion,  and  the  conviction  of  his 
mission  to  uphold  it,  never  clashed  with  his  marked  per- 
sonal humility  and  diffidence.  His  very  hesitations  of 
speech  would  be  attractive,  for  they  seemed  to  place  the 
pupil  somewhat  on  a  level  with  the  instructor.    The  spec- 
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tacle,  too,  of  unsparing  labour  in  the  single  cause  of  reli- 
gion carried  on  into  far  old  age  and  even  to  the  end,  with- 
out repining,  without  shirking,  without  seeking  help  which 
he  had  the  right  to  claim,  without  egotistical  boasts  of 
dying  in  harness,  irresistibly  impressed  all  who  could 
appreciate  the  inner  life  of  the  student  Professor. 

So  it  came  to  pass,  as  years  went  on,  that  Dr.  Pusey, 
whose  name  at  one  time  provoked  fierce  antipathies,  and 
was  too  often  assailed  by  scurrilous  abuse,  gradually  be- 
came one  which  his  countrymen  loved  and  were  proud 
of,  whether  or  not  they  agreed  in  his  opinions.  They 
felt  that  a  man  so  absolutely  self-sacrificing  and  holy 
was  an  honour  and  blessing  to  his  time  and  country. 
No  one  was  ever  less  of  a  popularity-hunter  than  Dr. 
Pusey,  and  we  very  much  doubt  if  he  even  appreciated  or 
thought  of  the  change  which  had  come  over  the  popular 
mind  in  regard  to  himself.  All  he  knew  or  cared  for  was 
his  duty  and  his  faith,  and  these  he  went  on  obeying  and 
serving  day  by  day  and  year  by  year  till  past  fourscore, 
and  for  more  than  half  a  century,  bearing  the  yoke  of  defi- 
nite work  in  the  same  distinguished  post  of  grave  respon- 
sibility to  which  he  had  been  named  while  George  IV. 
was  King,  and  the  duties  of  which  at  the  instant  of  his 
death  he  was  prepariug  to  fulfil  in  the  coming  University 
term. 


THE  LODGER  FRANCHISE. 

THE  new  difficulty  which  has  arisen  in  the  Registration 
Courts  as  to  the  lodger  franchise  is  a  fresh  illustra- 
tion of  a  grave  defect  in  modern  English  legislation.  Last 
year,  it  may  be  remembered,  it  was  suddenly  discovered 
that,  by  the  operation  of  a  statute  confessedly  not  supposed 
or  intended  to  have  any  such  result,  all  lodgers  who  were 
not  in  actual  receipt  of  immediate  services  from  their 
landlord  or  his  servants — that  is  to  say,  the  vast  majority 
of  the  lowest  class  of  tenants  of  unfurnished  rooms — were 
occupiers,  and,  as  such,  entitled  to  a  vote.  The  discovery 
occasioned  immense  glee  in  certain  Radical  minds  ;  and 
it  was  said,  of  course  with  a  certain  exaggeration,  that 
manhood  suffrage  had  slipped  into  the  Constitution. 
The  view,  however,  which  was  taken  by  some  revising 
barristers,  and  which  was  supported  by  the  judges 
before  whom  it  first  came,  was  not  adopted  by  the  Court 
of  Appeal.  Even  as  it  was,  a  considerable  extension  of  the 
franchise  was  the  result ;  but  the  extension  was  limited  by 
some  reasonable  guards.  If,  it  was  held,  a  landlord  him- 
self resided  in  the  house,  or  if  he  maintained  any  porter  or 
other  servant  there,  the  tenants  were  lodgers  ;  but,  if  the 
building  was  left  to  the  tenants'  um-estricted  control,  they 
were  householders.  This  was  in  itself  a  reasonable  dis- 
tinction, and  it  was  made  out  by  a  sufficiently  clear  com- 
parison of  statutory  definitions.  But  as  it  was  perfectly 
evident  that  the  result  had  not  been  in  the  least  contem- 
plated by  the  Legislature,  which,  indeed,  had  supposed  itself 
to  be  dealing  with  quite  a  different  matter,  the  judges, 
according  to  a  tradition  of  the  English  Bench,  which  likes 
to  show  its  independence,  indulged  in  some  very  uncom- 
plimentary comments  on  the  Act  of  1878,  which  was  the 
cause  of  the  trouble.  They  also  indulged  (which  is  also 
in  accordance  with  judicial  habit,  though  it  is  more  dan- 
gerous), in  some  fancy  illustrations  of  the  absurdities  to 
which  it  might  give  rise.  Lord  Justice  Brett,  in  expressing 
his  contempt  for  this  statute,  put  the  case  of  a  tenant 
whose  fellow-lodger  gave  up  his  rooms,  the  said  rooms  not 
being  immediately  relet.  It  is  law  (this  is  not  disputed) 
that  in  such  circumstances  the  unlet  room  is  supposed  to  be 
in  the  occupation  of  the  landlord.  Thus,  though  neither 
landlord  nor  landlord's  servant  might  have  resided,  the 
fact  of  a  room  or  set  of  rooms  having  continued  unlet 
would  at  once  change  the  remaining  occupants  of  the 
house,  be  they  many  or  few,  from  occupiers  into  lodgers, 
would  necessitate  claims  as  such  being  made  to  secure 
their  votes,  and  would  introduce  the  element  of  value 
which  exists  in  the  lodger,  but  not  in  the  householder, 
franchise. 

This  point,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  not  before  Lord 
Justice  Brett  at  the  time  of  his  delivering  his  opinion  on 
it.  But  it  is  not  the  less  a  judicial  expression,  though 
not  a  judicial  decision ;  and  it  is  evident  that  in  a  matter 
where  hairs  are  so  diligently  split  as  in  registration  ques- 
tions tie  seeds  of  future  trouble  lay  in  it.  In  few  lodjjino-. 
houses  of  the  lower  class,  and  probably  in  none  of  the 
larger  lodging-houses  which  are  becoming  more  and  more 


the  fashion,  is  the  tenancy  of  all  the  rooms  uninterrupted 
throughout  the  year.  Accordingly,  at  the  Registration 
Courts  now  being  held,  vast  numbers  of  householder  claims 
have  in  different  boroughs  been  objected  to  on  the  ground 
of  temporary  vacancy.  In  some  cases  the  agents  have 
been  cunning  enough  to  forestall  the  difficulty  by  making 
double  sets  of  claims  for  their  clients,  one  as  occupiers  and 
one  as  lodgers  ;  but  in  others  this  has  not  been  done,  and  in 
some  instances  at  least  it  could  not  be  done,  because  of  the 
ten-pound  limit  in  the  lodger  franchise.  But  not  only  has 
there  been  this  difference,  there  has  also  been  a  difference  of 
opinion  among  the  revising  barristers  themselves  as  to  the 
force  to  be  assigned  to  Lord  Justice  Brett's  incidental  de- 
claration of  his  opinion  of  the  law.  At  Plymouth  some 
thousands  of  names  were  struck  off  in  consequence  of  the 
reviser  holding  the  objection  to  be  fatal ;  at  Chelsea  the 
objection  was  pooh-poohed  as  a  merely  speculative  dictum; 
at  Westminster  it  was  first  admitted  and  then  rejected, 
the  revising  barrister  having  changed  his  mind  on  the  sub- 
ject. Cases  have,  of  course,  been  granted  in  these  in- 
stances, and  the  point  will  come  on  for  regular  judicial 
decision.  But  it  is  curious  that  the  reflection  which  seems 
to  have  been  suggested  to  at  least  one  critic  of  the  matter 
is  that,  if  Lord  Justice  Brett's  view  is  upheld,  "  it 
"  will  be  necessary  for  Parliament  to  revise  the  Act 
"  under  which  the  question  arises."  Considering  the 
original  facts  of  the  case,  and  supposing  them  to  be 
in  the  mind  of  the  writer  of  this  sentence,  a  most 
odd  view  of  the  duties  of  Parliament  exhibits  itself 
as  existing  in  the  minds  of  certain  Radical  politicians. 
The  Act  of  1878  was  by  common  consent  passed  by  the 
House  of  Commons  and  accepted  by  the  House  of  Lords 
under  a  profound  misconception.  Sir  Charles  Dilke, 
who  had  charge  of  it,  represented  it  as  a  mere  decla- 
ratory and  amending  measure,  intended  in  no  way  to 
widen  the  franchise,  but  merely  to  facilitate  its  acquisition 
by  those  to  whom  Parliament  had  already  granted  it.  Nor 
does  the  onus  of  its  enactment  rest  on  a  clever  Radical 
politician  only.  The  Government  of  the  day  was  a  Con- 
servative Government,  and  had  ample  power  to  prevent 
its  passing  had  it  so  chosen.  But  its  harmlessness  was 
warranted  by  Tories  and  Radicals  alike.  Indeed,  its  care- 
taker himself  does  not  seem  to  have  suspected  its  hidden 
powers,  and  it  was  not  till  last  year — three  years  after  ib 
passed,  and  a  year  after  the  accession  of  a  Radical  Govern- 
ment to  power — that  Sir  Williau  Harcodrt,  either  in  the 
exercise  of  his  own  undoubted  acuteness  or  prompted  by 
some  one  else  on  whom  the  happy  discovery  had  dawned, 
instigated  the  claims  which  led  to  a  new  introduction  of 
flesh  and  blood  into  the  electorate.  To  an  ordinary  politi- 
cian, it  would  seem  that  after  a  blunder  of  this  kind  the 
only  thing  to  be  done  would  be  to  confine  its  operation  to 
the  strict  letter  of  the  law.  But  to  the  Radical  observer 
it  seems  natural  that,  as  Parliament  while  intending  to 
keep  a  door  shut  has  set  it  ajar,  the  only  thing  that 
Parliament  can  now  do  is  at  once  to  set  it  wide  open. 

The  matter  would  be  of  less  importance  if  it  did  not 
illustrate,  as  has  been  said,  a  growing  danger  of  modern 
legislation.  Sessions  are  choked  with  this  great  measui'e 
or  that,  and  legislation  of  all  sorts  has  to  give  way  to 
it.  But  ever  and  anon — it  may  be  by  adroit  management,  it 
may  be  by  sheer  accident  and  the  force  of  circumstances — 
Bills  slip  through  Parliament  without  anything  like  suffi- 
cient criticism,  and  even  without  any  very  exact  com- 
prehension of  their  meaning.  There  has  been  some 
exaggeration  in  the  comments  made  on  the  Married 
Women's  Property  Act  of  this  last  Session,  and  many  of 
the  provisions  which  have  been  dilated  on  as  startling 
novelties  have  been  actually  in  force  during  the  last  dozen 
years.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  its  actual  range  and 
probable  results  were  never  sufficiently  appreciated  either 
within  or  without  the  walls  of  the  House  of  Commons 
until  it  had  become  law.  The  Act  of  1878,  which  has 
caused  the  disturbance  on  which  comment  has  been  here 
made,  is  a  still  more  glaring  example  of  the  same  thing. 
Here  is  a  statute  whose  effects  are  almost  equal  to  those 
of  a  new  Reform  Bill,  and  which  is  so  ambiguously  drawn 
that  its  exact  purport  occupies  the  courts  of  law  year  after 
year.  It  not  only  passes  with  hardly  any  difficulty  nnd  without 
the  least  comprehension  of  its  real  meaning,  but  it  sleeps 
placidly  for  several  years  before  any  one  thinks  of  what  it  does 
mean,  and  proceeds  to  put  it  into  operation.  Perhaps  the 
really  surprising  thing  is  not  that  there  are  so  many  of 
these  smuggled  statutes,  but  that  there  are  so  few  of  them. 
1  The  opportunities  for  getting  them  through  the  House  of 
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Commons  are  much  more  numerous  than  might  be  sup- 
posed. The  day  after  a  great  political  fight,  when  every 
one  is  talking  and  thinking  of  it ;  a  Saturday  sitting, 
when  at  the  tail  of  some  routine  business  a  stage  may  be 
snatched,  as  was  done  for  the  Cornwall  Sunday  Closing 
Bill  at  the  end  of  the  late  Session  ;  a  convenient  oppor- 
tunity in  the  small  hours,  when  an  obedient  and  sleepy 
quorum  has  been  got  together  to  vote  Supply,  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind,  and  when  the  regular  obstructors  are 
by  some  accident  absent — these  are  the  golden  moments 
for  legislative  smuggling.  A  great  deal  of  indignation  has 
been  expended  on  the  practice  of  indiscriminately  blocking 
Bills,  and  no  doubt  there  is  something  to  be  said  against 
it.  But  there  is  at  least  this  to  be  said  for  it,  that  it  pro- 
vides a  rough  but  not  ineffective  check,  in  some  cases  at 
least,  to  haphazard  legislation.  Of  such  legislation  the 
Act  under  which  these  registration  disputes  are  possible  is, 
and  is  likely  to  remain,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  on 
■record. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  MEXICO. 

ON  Saturday  last  the  Mexican  Congress  was  opened  by 
the  President  with  a  Message  in  which  he  con- 
gratulated the  country  on  the  great  increase  in  the 
revenue,  which  now  amounts  to  six  millions  sterling  and 
leaves  a  surplus.  It  is  rumoured  that  he  added  that 
the  Government  is  giving  careful  attention  to  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  national  credit.  This,  however, 
rests  only  on  the  authority  of  private  telegrams,  and 
we  must  wait  until  the  mail  arrives  to  know  whether 
it  is  true.  But  in  the  meantime  the  rumour  has  had 
the  effect  of  giving  a  stimulus  to  speculation  in  Mexican 
bonds,  which  were  driven  up  to  27^.  When  it  is  borne 
in  mind  that  since  it  won  its  independence  Mexico  has 
had  more  than  two  hundred  revolutions ;  that  it  has 
ten  times  made  compositions  with  its  creditors,  and 
that  it  has  not  paid  a  penny  of  interest  on  its  debt 
since  the  overthrow  of  the  unfortunate  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian, cynical  people  may  be  tempted  to  think  that  the 
shrewd  speculators  of  the  Stock  Exchange  are  more  con- 
fiding than  is  generally  supposed,  or  else  that  they  have 
an  unbounded  faith  in  the  credulity  of  the  general  public. 
But,  whether  Mexico  is  or  is  not  suddenly  about  to  turn 
honest,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  has  made  great 
material  progress  during  the  past  two  or  three  years. 
This  is  partly  due  to  the  general  revival  of  all  raw- 
vnaterial-producing  countries,  and  partly  to  the  greater 
stability  of  the  Government.  It  is  some  considerable  time 
for  Mexico  now  since  there  has  been  a  revolution,  or  even 
a  rising,  and  the  producing  classes  have  therefore  been 
able  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  industry.  But  perhaps 
the  main  cause  of  the  progress  made  is  the  influx  of 
American  capital  and  American  enterprise.  When  the 
mania  for  railway  making  revived  in  the  United  States 
three  years  ago,  it  was  decided  by  certain  syndicates  to 
push  their  systems  into  Mexico.  Accordingly,  they  ob- 
tained numerous  concessions  from  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment, and  they  have  actually  set  to  work  upon  some  of  the 
lines.  Of  these  the  most  important  by  far  are  two,  both 
leading  from  the  city  of  Mexico  to  the  United  States 
frontier,  the  one  in  a  north-westerly  direction  to  El  Paso 
-del  Norte,  and  the  other  in  a  north-easterly  direction  to 
Lerido.  At  these  points  the  lines  join  on  to  the  American 
network  of  railways,  and  thus  will  bring  the  capital  of 
Mexico  into  direct  railway  communication  with  New  York, 
San  Francisco,  and  New  Orleans.  A  considerable  portion 
of  both  lines  has  already  been  constructed,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  both  will  be  completed  in  about  twelve  months' 
time.  It  will  then  be  possible  to  go  from  New  York  to 
the  city  of  Mexico  without  breaking  the  journey,  and  the 
results  both  political  and  economic  must  be  immense. 

It  is  well  known  how  great  is  the  influence  of  rail- 
way construction  in  new  countries.  Railways  give  a 
value  to  lands  which  were  valueless  before,  because  they 
open  up  to  the  occupiers  markets  previously  inaccessible, 
and  allow  settlement  to  be  pushed  forward  into  regions 
formerly  uninhabited.  This,  of  course,  is  going  on  at  pre- 
sent in  Mexico  ;  and,  besides,  the  expenditure  of  American 
capital  in  the  country  is  very  considerable.  Large  num- 
bers of  men  are  employed  upon  the  works,  and  there  is 
-  also  a  considerable  outlay  upon  the  material  used.  In 
addition,  there  are  multitudes  of  American  contractors, 
vengineers,  foremen,  and  the  like,  with  their  families,  all 


of  whom  spend  liberally  in  the  country.  The  immediate 
effect,  then,  is  to  circulate  an  unusual  amount  of  money  ;  to 
raise  wages  ;  to  create  a  demand  for  produce;  and  generally 
to  stimulate  trade.  And  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
when  the  railways  are  completed,  the  effect  must  be  still 
greater.  The  large  cities  of  the  United  States  will  afford 
markets  for  Mexican  produce,  and  thus  a  new  motive 
will  be  afforded  for  Mexican  industry.  The  bankers  of 
New  York,  New  Orleans,  and  San  Francisco  will  lend  to 
the  great  producers  in  Mexico,  just  as  they  lend  now  to 
the  Southern  cotton-planter  and  the  Western  corn-grower, 
and  they  will  thus  make  Mexico  commercially  tributary 
to  the  United  States.  The  Mexicans  who  get  credit  will 
be  obliged  to  consider  the  tastes  and  wants  of  the  United 
States  purchasers  ;  they  will  cultivate  to  suit  the  American 
markets;  and  gradually  they  will  imbibe  American  ideas 
and  American  modes  of  life.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  too, 
that  Americaus  will  settle  in  the  country  in  large  numbers. 
The  inexhaustible  silver  mines  will  attract  many ;  the  beauty 
of  the  country  will  attract  others ;  its  fertility  and  unde- 
veloped resources  will  attract  still  more ;  and  with  the 
arrival  of  American  settlers  a  new  impetus  to  progress 
and  industry  will  be  given.  Moreover,  Mexico  will  be 
suddenly  brought  into  the  European  system.  The  scenery 
of  the  country  is  second  to  none  in  the  world ;  and 
wealthy  tourists  will  be  able  in  a  couple  of  weeks  to  pro- 
ceed from  any  part  of  Europe  to  Mexico.  It  will  be  as 
easy,  in  fact,  to  get  from  London  to  the  city  of  Mexico  as  it 
now  is  to  get  from  London  to  San  Francisco.  American 
tourists  in  large  numbers  are  sure  to  go  southwards.  In 
all  these  ways  there  will  be  an  influx  of  new  ideas  and 
new  wealth  and  new  modes  of  life  which  cannot  fail  to 
have  an  immense  effect  upon  the  country.  In  another 
way,  too,  the  construction  of  these  railways  will  have  an 
important  influence  on  the  country.  They  will  give  em- 
ployment to  large  numbers  of  American  managers,  station- 
masters,  overseers,  and  railway  servants  of  all  kinds.  They 
will  consequently  necessitate  the  settlement  of  Americans 
all  along  the  lines,  and  will  thus  give  a  kind  of  security  for 
the  maintenance  of  order.  The  great  American  capitalists 
who  have  embarked  in  this  business,  with  General  Grant 
at  their  head,  are  not  likely  to  sit  tamely  down  if  they 
see  their  property  endangered  by  rebels  or  by  mutinous 
soldiers.  The  whole  influepce,  therefore,  of  the  American 
capitalist  world  will  be  used  to  maintain  order  in  the 
country,  and,  if  need  be,  the  Americans  employed  along 
the  line  will  enforce  respect  for  the  property  entrusted  to 
their  care.  All  this  is  doubtless  foreseen  by  the  specu- 
lators to  whom  we  have  referred,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  speculation  which  has  been  going  on  for  a 
year  or  more.  Indeed  it  is  said  that  the  chief  speculators 
are  Americans,  and  that  they  are  gradually  getting  the 
Mexican  bonds  in  their  hands.  If  this  be  so,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  they  mean  to  use  them  to  coerce  the 
Mexican  Government,  and  oblige  it  to  conform  to  their 
will.  Whether  it  be  so  or  not,  however,  the  price  of 
Mexican  bonds  within  about  two  years  has  risen  250  per 
cent.  It  is  certain  that  this  rise  could  not  have  been  sus- 
tained were  it  not  generally  believed,  both  in  Europe  and 
America,  that  American  influence  would  be  asserted  in 
Mexico,  and  would  ensure  more  orderly  administration 
than  that  country  has  hitherto  known. 

When  the  railways  are  open  the  relations  existing 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  must  necessarily 
undergo  a  change.  Even  if  the  Government  at  Washing- 
ton desires  honestly  to  respect  the  independence  of  the 
Mexican  Republic,  the  rulers  of  Mexico  must  feel  that  it 
holds  its  independence  at  the  will  of  its  great  neighbour. 
Were  the  United  States  to  seek  a  quarrel,  they  could  pour 
any  number  of  troops  required  into  the  country  by  means 
of  the  railways.  Mexicans  will  soon  recognize  this  fact 
quite  as  well  as  Americans,  and  when  once  it  is  recog- 
nized the  people  of  Mexico  must  feel  the  necessity  of 
obeying  every  serious  order  given  them  from  Washington. 
As  they  would  be  helpless  to  resist  when  the  Washington 
Government  is  in  earnest,  they  would  have  no  option  but 
to  yield.  Before  the  Pacific  Railway  was  made,  Beigham 
Young  was  able  to  defy  the  United  States ;  but  the  instant 
it  was  completed,  he  felt  his  powerlessness.  The  same 
feeling  will  be  experienced  by  the  Mexican  Government. 
Whether  settlers  from  the  United  States  pour  into 
Mexico  in  such  numbers  that  they  will  gradually  get  the 
ascendency,  and,  as  happened  in  Texas,  be  able  to  vote 
Mexico  into  the  Union,  or  whether  the  two  countries  re- 
main separate,  in  a  very  short  time  Mexico  must  become 
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virtually  dependent  upon  the  United  States.  That  this 
■will  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  Mexican  people  there 
can  be  no  doubt ;  order,  good  government,  and  material 
prosperity  will  be  ensured  thereby.  That  it  will  also  be 
an  advantage  to  the  world  in  general  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned. The  more  prosperous  Mexico  is,  the  more  it 
will  be  able  to  contribute  to  the  well-being  of  the  world. 
That  it  will  be  advantageous  to  the  United  States  is 
more  doubtful.  The  United  States  are  already  large 
enough,  and  every  accession  of  territory  makes  more  and 
more  difficult  the  maintenance  of  the  Union.  "When  ac- 
cession of  territory  brings  with  it  also  an  alien  popula- 
tion and  an  inferior  race  the  difficulty  will  be  increased 
manifold.  Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  annexa- 
tion will  take  place  ;  but,  even  without  annexation,  the 
dependence  of  Mexico  upon  the  United  States  may  prove 
very  embarrassing  to  the  latter,  and  may  not  improbably 
lead  to  the  adoption  of  a  policy  which  will  be  little  con- 
sistent with  its  existing  institutions.. 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

THE  Social  Science  Association  meets  this  year  at 
Nottingham  with  the  triumphant  sense  that  it  has 
gone  on  holding  Congresses  for  twenty-five  years  in  spite  of 
the  unbelieving  people  who  assert  that  it  is  of  no  par- 
ticular use.  It  has  performed  that  feat,  and  now  thinks 
not  unnaturally  that  "  it  may  not  be  uninteresting,  nor 
"  without  profit,  to  recall  to  mind  the  circumstances  under 
"  which  our  Society  was  originated,  and  to  cast  a  retro- 
"  spective  glance  at  its  labours  and  their  results."  This 
it  proposes  to  do  by  the  publication  of  a  little  book  very 
appropriately  adorned  by  an  exceptionally  hideous  photo- 
graph of  Lord  Brougham.  The  circumstances  under  which 
the  Society  was  originated  are  perhaps  dismissed  a  little 
too  summarily.  A  mere  statement  that  a  meeting  was 
called  at  the  house  of  Lord  Brougham,  and  a  National 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science  formed, 
certainly  leaves  something  to  be  desired  as  a  complete 
account  of  the  rise  of  that  remarkable  body.  To 
exhaust  the  subject,  we  should  like  to  be  told  how 
all  England  came  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Lord  Brougham, 
and  to  be  seized  with  a  passion  for  amateur  discus- 
sions on  things  in  general.  The  results  of  these  labours 
are  more  amply  set  forth.  A  cursory  examination 
of  the  Association's  little  book  will  show  that  its  Com- 
mittees have  sat  on  almost  all  the  social  and  poli- 
tical questions  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and  have 
not  only  discussed  them,  but  have  made  representa- 
tions or  expressed  strong  opinions.  In  many  cases  it  has 
been  found  that  measures  recommended  by  these  Com- 
mittees have  been  incorporated  into  Acts  of  Parliament. 
If  the  Association  thinks  that  the  united  wisdom  of  the 
country  has  been  largely  influenced  by  its  recommendation, 
there  is  no  great  harm  done.  There  are  much  more 
offensive  things  in  the  world  than  the  vanity  of  the  fly  on 
the  wheel.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  a  harmless  thing  that  a 
number  of  people  should  find  amusement  in  discussing 
every  possible  kind  of  question  which  can  be  discussed ; 
and  in  all  probability  the  Association  will  live  to  celebrate 
its  fiftieth  anniversary,  and  will  call  it  a  jubilee,  and  publish 
a  bigger  book,  with  an  engraving,  instead  of  a  photograph, 
of  Lord  Brougham.  If  it  is  unhappily  to  cease  to  meet, 
it  will  scarcely  be  for  want  of  people  ready  to  listen  and 
still  more  ready  to  talk.  The  danger  which  threatens  the 
Social  Science  Association  is  that  in  this  specializing  age 
we  shall  come  to  have  separate  Congresses  for  each  of  the 
innumerable  subjects  at  present  open  to  the  discussion  of 
this  one.  The  extraordinary  persons  who  find  pleasure 
in  meeting  to  talk  about  reforming  the  dress  of  women 
are  going  to  have  a  special  Congress  and  hold  a  little 
saturnalia  of  decorous  indecency.  Time  was  when  they 
would  have  been  satisfied  with  forming  a  sub-section  of  the 
Social  Science  Association. 

The  inaugural  address  of  Mr.  Hastings,  who  spoke  in 
the  double  character  of  founder  and  president,  roamed 
about  after  the  manner  of  such  discourses.  He  gave  his 
hearers  a  definition  of  political  economy  which  has  a 
curious  air  of  being  a  quotation  of  the  opening  of  that 
little-known  work  Mill's  Principles,  and  then  showed 
that,  though  the  truths  of  that  science  are  excellent  in 
theory,  they  are  not  to  be  rashly  carried  out  in  practice. 
He  "  narrated  in  some  detail  the  history  of  the  English 
"  Land  Law,"  and  so  gave  the  reporters  an  opening  for 


judicious  compression.  This  great  subject  was  introduced 
by  the  President  to  illustrate  the  importance  of  the 
Settled  Lands  Bill,  which  filled  the  greater  part  of  his 
speech.  It  is  no  doubt  sweet  to  have  one's  work  appre- 
ciated, and  Lord  Cairns  will  hear  with  pleasure  that  "  it 
"  may  be  doubted  whether  any  greater  revolution,  legal  or 
"  social,  has  been  accomplished  "  than  the  one  which  will- 
be  produced  by  this  Bill.  To  find  anything  like  it  we 
must  go  back  to  "  the  thirteenth  century  and  the  middle 
"  of  the  seventeenth,  to  1290  and  1660,  to  the  reforming 
"  legislation  of  Edward  I.  and  the  Restoration  statutes 
"  consequent  on  the  sweeping  changes  under  the  Com- 
"  monwealth."  Concerning  the  working  of  Acts  of  Par- 
liament it  is  particularly  wise  not  to  prophesy  unless 
you  know,  and  the  knowledge  is  so  hard  to  get  that  it 
would  have  been  more  prudent  for  Mr.  Hastings  not  to  be 
so  confident  about  the  effects  of  the  Settled  Lands  Bill. 
The  President's  comments  on  the  past  contain  some  strik- 
ing historical  views.  It  shows  a  commendable  respect  for 
the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  to  credit  them  with  sound 
economical  reasons  for  suppressing  the  monasteries. 
Englishmen  felt  the  truths  of  political  economy  instinct- 
ively, according  to  Mr.  Hastings,  and  spoiled  the  Church 
because  its  lands  could  not  be  made  "  the  subject  of. 
"  transfer."  No  doubt  the  desire  to  make  the  Church, 
lands  a  subject  of  transfer  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the 
suppression  of  the  monasteries,  and  it  is  perhaps  most 
respectful  to  the  ancestors  of  so  many  of  our  old  nobility 
to  suppose  that  they  promoted  the  exchange  from  the 
loftiest  scientific  motives.  Mr.  Hastings  is  surprised  that, 
the  landowners  who  had  succeeded  in  freeing  themselves- 
from  the  feudal  oppressions  of  the  knights'  tenures  should 
have  immediately  begun  to  tie  their  own  hands  by  means, 
of  entails ;  and  yet  he  gives  a  very  satisfactory  reason  for 
it  himself.  It  was,  he  points  out,  due  to  the  strong  desire 
of  the  nobles  and  the  country  gentry  to  provide  some 
security  that  the  folly  of  one  head  of  the  house  should  not 
cause  the  land  to  pass  from  their  families.  As  long  as  the 
same  feeling  endures  it  will  probably  be  found  that  settle- 
ments continue  to  be  made,  and  that  nothing  will  prevent' 
them,  except  the  compulsory  division  of  all  inheritances, 
which  we  do  not  find  to  be  one  of  the  things  strongly 
recommended  by  the  Social  Science  Association.  Mr.. 
Hastings's  high  admiration  of  the  Settled  Lands  Bill  is 
partly  due  to  his  belief  that  it  will  cut  the  ground  from, 
beneath  the  feet  of  the  people  who  entertain  the  "  nation— 
"  alization "  and  other  similar  crazes  about  the  proper- 
way  of  settling  the  ownership  of  land.  He  shows,  we> 
conceive,  a  too  facile  belief  in  the  pliability  of  believers 
in  crazes  of  that  kind.  Does  Mr.  Hastings  think  that 
the  virtuous  persons  who  three  centuries  ago  longed  to 
promote  the  transfer  of  the  Church  lands  would  have  been' 
satisfied  with  a  law  authorizing  the  monasteries  to  sell 
their  estates,  always  excepting  the  monastery  building 
unless  by  consent  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  as  long- 
as  they  invested  the  proceeds  for  the  benefit  of  future 
monks?  King  Henry's  courtiers  were  not  men  to  be 
satisfied  with  so  little,  and  neither  are  the  philosophic  and 
socialist  reformers  of  our  time.  From  the  Settled  Lands 
Bill  he  passes,  after  brief  praise  of  the  Married  Women's 
Property  Act,  to  considerations  on  the  wisdom  of  making- 
things  pleasanter  for  the  farmer.  What  exactly  the  farmers 
are  to  have  done  for  them  we  do  not  learn,  beyond  that 
they  are  to  have  security  for  the  capital  they  invest  in 
their  farms.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  what  the  law  can  do  for 
them  more  than  can  be  done  by  the  present  pressing  need 
of  landowners  to  find  solvent  men  ready  to  rent  their 
land.  At  the  present  moment  the  market  is  apparently  in 
the  hands  of  the  farmers,  and  they  can  settle  the  haggling 
to  their  own  advantage. 

It  is  sufficiently  typical  of  the  kind  of  work  the  Social 
Science  Association  does,  and  of  the  way  in  which  it  does- 
it,  that  while  Mr.  Hastings  discusses  the  Settled  Lands  Bill 
at  length,  and  grows  eloquent  over  the  necessity  of  some- 
thing higher  than  political  economy  to  teach  people  their 
social  duty,  he  makes  only  a  very  passing  reference  to  the 
necessity  of  providing  good  houses  for  the  poor.  That  is 
a  matter  which  might  be  illustrated  by  discussion  at  the 
Congress  with  considerable  profit.  Up  to  the  present 
time,  very  little  has  been  done  in  the  matter  with  a  great 
deal  of  parade,  and  with  no  doubt  the  best  intentions. 
Rookeries  are  pulled  down  and  the  inhabitants  expelled, 
only  to  be  worse  crowded  in  those  which  remain.  Mr. 
Hastings  refers,  with  pardonable  pride,  to  the  good  work 
which  has  been  done  by  the  Worcester  School  Board  iii. 
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compelling  all  the  children  within  its  reach  to  learn  their 
alphabet,  and  that  is  very  good  as  far  as  it  goes.  Un- 
happily, if  children  are  to  return  from  the  school  to  the 
sort  of  home  provided  for  the  poor  in  most  of  our  cities, 
it  will  not  go  very  far.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  argue 
with  the  people  who  believe  in  the  corrupting  influence 
of  education.  The  tendency  now  is  all  the  other  way. 
There  are  still  thousands  of  people  who  believe  in  a 
theory  almost  as  foolish  as  that  which  asserts  the 
blessings  of  ignorance.  It  is  tacitly,  if  not  openly,  taken 
for  granted  that  a  knowledge  of  the  three  R's  has  in 
itself  some  tendency  to  make  a  boy  honest.  It  is  hard 
to  realize  the  process  of  reasoning  by  which  some  people 
have  contrived  to  persuade  themselves  that  because  a  lad 
can  do  a  sum  in  simple  addition  he  will  be  proof  against 
squalor  and  indecency,  and  the  many  temptations  which 
suiTound  the  poor  in  our  great  towns.  The  prison  re- 
turns simply  prove  that  the  spread  of  education  is  marked 
by  a  steady  increase  in  the  percentage  of  criminals  who 
can  read  and  write.  The  most  pressing  necessity  is  not 
to  teach  more  of  them,  though  that  will  do  no  harm,  but 
to  make  their  lives  more  decent,  and  that  could  be  done 
well  enough  if  it  were  undertaken  in  a  more  businesslike 
way  than  it  is  at  present.  But,  because  it  is  a  mere 
matter  of  business,  the  Social  Science  Association  and 
other  persons  who  love  general  discussions  on  first  principles 
leave  it  carefully  alone.  It  is,  no  doubt,  agreeably  modest 
in  Mr.  Hastings  to  point  out  to  the  Association  at  Not- 
tingham that  all  the  reforms  made  in  various  matters 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years  have  not  been  due  to  it 
alone.  The  warning  was  quite  unnecessary,  since  it  does 
not  in  the  least  matter  whether  the  Congress  thinks  more 
or  less  absurdly  too  much  of  itself.  He  would  have  done 
both  it  and  the  public  more  service  if  he  had  impressed 
on  his  hearers  the  merit  of  keeping  to  practical  matters, 
and  not  wasting  valuable  time  in  dissertations  on 
social  philosophy  and  curious  inquiries  into  the  cases 
in  which  it  is  justifiable  to  interfere  with  freedom  of 
contract.  "  The  credit,"  says  Mr.  Hastings.  "  which  we 
"  can  claim  is  that  we  afford  a  free  and  fair  arena,  without 
"  class  or  sectarian  exclusiveness,  to  all  who  have  some- 
"  thing  to  teach,  or  anything  to  learn,  on  the  wide 
"  questions  affecting  the  social  welfare  of  the  people." 
That  is  just  what  the  critics  of  the  Social  Science  Associ- 
ation complain  of.  The  questions  discussed  in  its  friendly 
and  impartial  arena  are  so  very  wide. 


PAU  AND  THE  VAL  D'OSSAU. 

rp  HE  carriage  road  from  Luz  to  the  Val  d'Ossau  returns  down 
_L  the  Gorge  of  Pierretitte  to  Argeles.  Here  the  road  to  (Jauterets 
turns  off  to  the  west.  Cauterets  lies  in  a  basin,  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  more  than  three  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  sea-level.  There  are  twenty-three  sources  or 
springs  of  very  evil-smelling  and  tasting  sulphurous  water,  very 
beneficial  in  diseases  of  the  throat  and  vocal  organs,  but  so  strong 
that  they  are  said  to  he  hurtful,  and  even  dangerous,  to  persons  who 
take  them  without  medical  advice.  This,  however,  seems  to  he  a 
peculiarity  common  to  all  mineral  springs  ;  at  least  so  the  doctors 
established  at  each  several  station  invariably  tell  their  patients. 
Here  to  Cauterets  in  the  sixteenth  century  came  Margaret  of 
Navarre  with  all  her  attendant  train  of  courtiers,  poets,  savants, 
and  musicians.  Here  she  wrote  her  "  Heptameron,"  and  enjoyed 
roughing  it  in  the  mountains;  but  the  roads  were  so  bad  that  some 
of  her  suite  narrowly  escaped  being  drowned  in  crossing  the  flooded 
Gave  on  their  way  thither.  Cauterets  now  vies  in  fashion  with 
Luchon  and  Eaux  Bonnes.  There  is  hardly  anything  of  a  town, 
though  a  flourishing  crop  of  hotels  has  sprung  up  ;  hut  so  great  is 
the.  concourse  of  visitors  in  the  height  of  the  season  that  a  party 
arriviug  unexpectedly,  and  without  having  engaged  rooms  before- 
hand, may  seek  a  night's  lodging  in  vain  unless  they  can  content 
themselves  with  such  miserable  quarters  as  boot-cupboards, 
cellars,  or  outhouses,  which  the  innkeepers  and  lodging-house 
owners  are  in  the  habit  of  improvising  into  bedrooms  when  they 
have  a  sudden  influx  of  customers. 

Half-way  between  Lourdes  aud  the  Val  d'Ossau  lies  Betharam. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  seen  here  now  but  a  "  seminaire  "  and  a 
picturesque  bridge  muffled  in  ivy.  But,  until  it  was  cut  out  by 
Lourdes,  Betharam,  with  its  chapel  to  the  Virgin  perched  on  the 
top  of  a  very  steep  hill,  was  among  the  most  fashionable  of  pil- 
grimage shrines.  And  all  up  the  pathway  that  leads  to  it  the 
Stations  of  the  Cross  are  represented  by  groups  of  sculptured 
marble  figures,  life-size,  each  group  sheltered  by  a  tiny  chapel. 
But  this  rugged  way,  which  not  long  ago  was  worn  by  the  leet, 
and  not  unfrequently  by  the  knees,  of  pilgrims,  is  now  lonely  and 
neglected.  And  with  the  influx  of  pilgrims  arose  the  booths  of 
the  image  and  relic-sellers,  who  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  were 
described  as  infesting  the  place  and  pestering  visitors.    They  have 


all  disappeared  from  Betharam  and  gathered  at  Lourdes  since  the 
faithful  have  found  that  to  be  the  spot  where  the  favour  of 
heaveu  may  most  effectively  he  sought  and  most  easily  obtained. 

Eaux  Bonnes  and  Eaux  Chaudes  are  within  half  an  hour  of  each 
other.  They  lie  in  separate  valleys,  one  of  which  branches  off  to 
the  right,  the  other  to  the  left,  from  the  head  of  the  great  Val 
d'Ossau.  This  valley  runs  up  into  the  mountains,  with  the  sharp 
cone  of  the  Pic  du  Midi  rising  at  its  southern  end.  From  this 
mountain  the  vale  takes  its  name  of  d'Ossau,  or  the  Bear  ;  a  name 
owing  its  origin  to  the  number  of  the  bears  of  which  it  was  once 
the  favoured  haunt.  The  valley  lies  almost  in  a  direct  line  south 
from  Pau,  and  heavily-laden  diligences,  stuffed  with  passengers, 
tottering  beneath  a  weight  of  luggage,  run  daily  from  that  town 
to  the  two  watering-places  all  through  the  season.  But  though 
similar  in  name  and  situation,  these  two  bathing  stations  are 
totally  unlike  in  character.  Eaux  Bonnes  is  proud  of  being  called 
a  "  Petit  Paris."  Like  Luchon  and  Cauterets,  it  welcomes  only 
fashionable  guests.  It  is  a  single  street  of  tall  town-like  houses, 
closely  ringed  in  by  barren  peaks.  This  street  is  thronged  with 
fashionable  loungers  who  seemingly  care  to  see  nothing  beyond  the 
street  and  the  clothes  on  each  other's  backs,  and  are  quite  content 
to  take  their  impressions  of  mountain  scenery  from  the  terrace  of 
their  hotel.  The  lodging-houses  and  hotels  are  crowded  and  the 
prices  high  ;  there  are  no  points  of  any  interest  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  the  life  of  the  people  is  effaced  by  that  of  the  bathers. 
It  is,  in  fact,  merely  a  place  for  loitering  away  the  conventional 
number  of  weeks  during  which  Parisians  deem  it  a  necessity  of 
life  to  absent  themselves  from  their  capital. 

Eaux  Chaudes,  where  the  waters  are  less  warm  than  elsewhere  in 
the  Pyrenees,  lies  hidden  in  the  depthof  agorge,theprecipitous  lime- 
stone wallsof  which  rise  so  closeon  either  side  of  thefoaming  torrent 
which  divides  them,  that  from  the  hotel  windows  it  almost  seems 
as  if  one  could  touch  the  rocks  on  the  opposite  side.  Like  Eaux 
Bonnes,  the  waters  here  are  sulphurous;  and,  as  there  are  no 
allurements  for  pleasure-seekers,  it  is  the  resort  of  invalids  only. 
Eaux  Chaudes  can  boast  of  a  "  grotte  "  that  is  a  vast  cavern  worn 
by  water  in  the  limestone  rock.  As  the  natives  are  very  proud  of 
this,  chiefly  because  Eaux  Bonnes  has  no  such  freak  of  nature's 
handicraft  to  trade  upon,  no  new-comer  is  allowed  to  escape  with- 
out paying  his  respects  to  it.  Seeing  the  "grotte"  is  a  rather 
trying  ordeal.  Indeed,  seeing  it  is  an  impossibility,  for  the  huge 
cavern  is  so  pitch-dark  that  it  is  impossible  to  see  anything  but 
the  flaring  torches  and  the  faces  of  the  guides  who  brandish  them 
aloft  by  way  of  illumination.  The  roar  of  the  torrent  which 
dashes  down  the  piled-up  rocks  at  the  further  end,  blending  with 
the  vociferations  of  the  guides,  together  with  the  tension  of  nerve 
required  to  keep  one's  footing  on  the  slippery  plank  that  crosses 
the  waterfall,  the  passage  of  which  is  a  part  of  the  programme  im- 
possible to  elude — the  guides  never  failing  to  heighten  the  sense  of 
danger  by  assurances  that  the  water  may  rise  without  warning, 
till  the  cave,  and  drown  the  whole  party — keep  up  such  a  strain  on 
the  attention  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  note  any  natural 
phenomena,  even  if  there  were  any  worth  noting.  When  one 
thankfully  breathes  again  the  outer  air,  the  sudden  escape  from 
the  damp  chilliness,  the  din  and  the  darkness,  seems  to  add  sweet- 
ness to  the  sunshine  which  steeps  the  valley  in  its  silent  flood. 

All  through  the  summer  night  the  valley  is  musical  with  the 
pastoral  sound  of  tinkling  bells,  for  through  it  lies  the  direct 
route  to  the  best  mountain  pasture  of  the  district;  and,  to 
avoid  the  fatigue  of  trudging  along  under  the  full  blaze  of 
noon,  the  flocks  and  herds  are  driven  up  to  it  by  night.  It 
is  well  worth  while  to  follow  them.  The  carriage-road  stops  at 
Gabas,  the  nearest  village  to  the  Spanish  frontier.  Here  there 
is  a  tidy  little  inn,  where  a  good  luncheon  may  be  had,  and 
horses  or  mules  can  go  further  by  a  rough  track,  the  latter  part  of 
which  is  a  genuine  staircase ;  and  whoever  endures  to  the  end  of 
it  finds  the  great  plateau  of  the  Bioux  Artigues  lying  at  his  feet. 
This  Elysium  of  all  the  grazing  kind  stretches  away  southwards, 
covered  with  verdure  green  as  only  grass  can  be  that  has 
been  snow-shielded  all  winter.  This  is  the  goal  of  the  cattle  pil- 
grimage, and  it  is  thickly  peopled  by  herds  of  kine  and  troops  of 
horses,  enjoying  life  thoroughly  as  they  wander  there  at  will. 
From  the  eastern  side  of  the  plateau  rises  the  steep  summit  of 
the  Pic  du  Midi.  It  is  a  divided  cone  of  perfectly  barren  rock, 
so  steep  aud  slippery  that  even  the  snow  slides  off  it.  To  scale 
this  cone  is  considered  an  exploit  worth  boasting  of,  and,  as 
irons  have  been  fastened  in  the  rock  in  the  most  risky  places,  the 
ascent,  though  difficult,  is  not  dangerous.  It  is  also  possible  to 
be  conveyed  on  mules  from  this  point  to  the  Spanish  Baths  of 
Panticosa ;  but  the  expedition  is  a  very  toilsome  one,  and,  as  the 
life  of  Pauticosa  differs  in  nothing  from  that  at  the  French 
bathing-stations,  there  is  little  inducement  to  incur  the  fatigue  of 
going  to  it. 

"With  Eaux  Chaudes  the  excellent  carriage  road,  the  Route 
Thermale,  that  connects  all  the  bathiug-stations,  comes  to  an  end, 
and  a  driving  tour  therefore  naturally  must  come  to  an  end  here 
too,  though  travellers  who  trust  to  their  own  feet,  or  those  of 
a  quadruped,  may  pick  their  way  further  westward.  From  Eaux 
Chaudes  or  Eaux  Bonnes  it  is  a  day's  drive  to  Pau.  Rebeuac, 
which  lies  about  half  way,  is  the  most  convenient  halting- 
place,  and  it  has  a  tolerable  iun.  The  country  between  the 
mountains  and  Pau  is  hilly,  but  rich  and  well  cultivated.  Pau 
itself  stands  on  a  sort  of  plateau,  looking  towards  the  m°un" 
tains  across  the  Gave,  which  flows  at  the  base  of  the  hdl, 
and  has  by  the  time  it  reaches  Pau  been  swollen  by  tributary 
streams  into  quite  a  large  river.     The  best  view  of  the  town 
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is  to  be  had  from  its  bank.  The  castle  crowns  one  of  the 
hill-tops  and  the  town  the  other,  and  they  are  connected  by 
a  bridge  thrown  across  the  ravine  which  divides  theru.  An 
enormous  hotel,  built  in  the  style  of  a  French  chateau,  stands 
so  conspicuously  in  the  forefront  of  the  town  that  it  might  easily 
be  mistaken  for  the  castle  ;  however,  the  latter  is  easily  identified 
by  the  great  square  tower,  which  is  unmistakably  the  old  donjon 
or  keep.  It  stands  at  the  eastern  side,  and  looks  now  like  a  mere 
appendage  to  the  more  modern  building.  Up  the  sides  of  the 
hill  the  many-shaped  roofs  of  irregularly-built  houses  rise, 
tier  above  tier,  piled  up  in  a  picturesque  medley  of  gables,  tiles, 
and  chimneys  to  the  terrace.  The  chief  streets  and  best  shops 
lie  on  the  other  side  of  the  town.  Like  all  towns  set  on  a  hill, 
Pau  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  only  accessible  by  a  steep  and 
difficult  ascent,  which,  coming  at  the  end  of  a  long  day's  journey, 
is  doubly  trying.  To  get  into  the  town  the  road  passes  up  the 
ravine  or  hollow  which  divides  the  two  summits  of  the  hill,  and 
which  is  much  such  a  cleft  as  is  called  a  "  gate  "  in  the  Kentish 
cliffs.  Arriving  from  the  south,  one  drives  under  the  bridge 
which  connects  the  terrace  and  the  castle.  A  few  minutes  more, 
and  amid  the  deafening  whip-cracking  and  shouting  with  which 
Pyrenean  guides  and  postilions  make  it  a  point  of  honour 
to  announce  their  arrival  in  a  new  place,  the  horses  strain 
up  the  steep  street,  and  arrive  simultaneously  on  the  hill-top, 
and  at  the  door  of  the  hotel.  Pau  is  now  essentially  a  season 
place,  and,  as  is  very  fit  in  a  town  that  lives  by  the  presence 
of  strangers,  the  best  site  in  the  town  is  devoted  to  their  accom- 
modation. Several  spacious  showy  hotels  are  built  fronting  the 
wide  terrace  which  runs  along  the  crest  of  the  hill.  Thus  they  have 
all  their  best  rooms,  with  that  Southern  exposure  so  precious  to 
invalids,  as  well  as  all  the  luxuries  and  appliances  for  easy  living 
summed  up  under  the  generic  name  of  English  comforts.  Of  all 
the  health-resorts  of  the  South  of  France,  Pau  comes  nearest  to 
Cannes  in  the  contest  for  English  popularity  and  favour.  Pan 
has  some  advantages  over  its  rival.  Being  built  on  a  hill-top, 
the  drainage  is  naturally  better,  while  the  old  town  has  a  sub- 
stantial business-like  air  about  it,  quite  unlike  the  mere  street  of 
nomadic  traders  that  takes  the  place  of  a  town  in  the  Riviera 
resorts.  It  has,  too,  the  great  advantage  of  being  an  older  and 
more  finished  place.  Thus  there  is  not  the  risk  of  a  whole  crop 
of  villas  suddenly  springing  up  to  spoil  one's  favourite  haunts,  nor 
is  there  the  incessant  building  going  on  on  all  sides,  with  the  dust 
and  nuise  inseparable  from  it,  which  at  Cannes  has  become  such  a 
nuisance.  Living  in  a  half-built  town  is  much  the  same  as  living 
in  a  half-ruined  town.  The  same  air  of  discomfort  seems  to  pervade 
them  both,  and  after  all,  if  one  sees  nothing  but  half-finished  walls, 
■without  roofs  or  windows,  the  effect  is  much  the  same,  whether 
they  are  being  put  up  or  are  tumbling  down.  Of  course  in  natural 
beauty  Cannes  has  immense  advantages;  the  colouring  is  brighter 
and  purer,  and  the  vegetation  much  more  foreign  to  English  eyes. 
Then  it  has  the  never-failing  charm  and  beauty  of  the  sea,  if  only 
the  sea  were  tree  from  pollution.  But,  as  things  are,  every  one  shuns 
the  sea,  and  the  sea  beach,  which  ought  to  be  the  public  promenade 
of  the  town,  is  too  disagreeable  and  unhealthy  to  be  frequented 
with  impunity.  The  public  promenade  at  Pau  is  the  terrace. 
Here  the  band  plays,  and  invalids  bask  in  the  sunshine  drinking  in 
the  pure  air  (roin  the  mountains  and  enjoying  the  beautiful  view. 
From  this  standpoint  the  whole  range  of  the  Pyrenees  lies  before 
them,  its  jagged  outline  standing  out  sharply  against  the  southern 
sky,  bounding  a  middle  distance  composed  of  the  irregularly- 
shaped,  verdure-clad  hills,  on  the  slopes  of  which  are  cultivated  the 
vines  which  yield  the  white  wine  of  the  district,  the  strong,  sweet 
Jurancon.  Another  privilege  of  the  people  of  Pau  is  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  King's  Park.  There  is  not  much  about  this  pleasure- 
ground  that  accords  with  English  ideas  of  what  a  park  ought  to 
be.  In  tact,  the  name  is  quite  a  misnomer.  It  is  really  a  long 
reach  of  wood  shaded  by  large,  well-grown  trees,  probably  dating 
from  the  days  of  Henri  Quatre.  So  still  is  the  atmosphere  that 
the  withered  leaves  here  sometimes  remain  on  the  branches  all 
through  the  winter,  not  falling  till  the  young  spring  shoots  come 
to  push  them  from  their  places.  The  stillness  of  the  air  is  one  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  climate.  Invalids  may  dwell  at  ease,  free 
from  the  dread  of  the  all-searching  mistral,  that  bogie  of  the 
Riviera.  Nor  has  the  atmosphere  here  the  exciting,  irritating 
effect  upon  the  nerves  which  is  so  noticeable  at  Cannes  and  Nice. 
It  is  much  more  soothing  in  its  influence,  and  some  people  find  it 
rather  relaxing  and  depressing ;  in  fact,  the  difference  of  climate 
between  Pau  and  the  Riviera  is  as  marked  as  that  between 
Brightun  and  Devonshire. 

The  park  was  originally  the  hunting-ground  of  the  chateau, 
from  which  it  is  divided  by  just  such  a  ravine  with  a  bridge 
thrown  across  it  as  divides  the  chateau  from  the  town.  Every- 
thing about  both  the  chateau  and  the  town  bears  the  stamp  of 
Henri  Quatre  ;  the  very  wine  of  the  district  round  bears  the  name 
of  this  popular  monarch,  whose  memory  is  held  in  as  much  vene- 
ration as  if  he  were  a  patron  saint.  He  certainly  has  more  claim 
to  be  remembered  with  gratitude  than  most  patron  saints,  for  it 
was  the  good  luck  of  being  his  birthplace  that  gave  Pau  a  lift  in 
the  world,  and  raised  it  to  be  a  place  of  any  consideration.  For  it 
had  not  even  the  prestige  of  being  the  ancient  capital  of  Bearn,  a 
dignity  which  belonged  to  Morlas.  All  the  other  children  of 
Jeanne  dAlbret  had  died  in  infancy,  and  the  only  wonder  is  that 
the  little  Henri  did  not  follow  their  example,  if  the  legend  be  true 
which  tells  how  the  old  grandfather  rubbed  garlic  upon  the  lips 
and  poured  Jurancon  wine  down  the  throat  of  the  new-born  babe 
that  he  might  grow  up  a  true  Bearnais.    To  train  him  up  to  be 


hardy  was  his  mother's  great  desire,  and  on  the  road  from  Lourdes 
may  be  seen  the  ruins  of  the  castle  where  he  spent  his  childhood, 
roaming  barefoot  about  the  hills  with  the  peasant  children.  Ad- 
mirers of  the  hero  may  here  speak  of  going  on  a  pilgrimage  to  his 
cradle  literally  as  well  .as  figuratively,  for  the  tortoise-shell  in 
which  this  scion  of  the  Bourbons  was  rocked  to  sleep  is  still  the 
most  prized  curiosity  of  the  castle.  The  building  itself  has  not  much 
beauty  to  boast  of.  The  dark  square  keep  at  one  end  is  balanced 
by  two  smaller  square  towers  at  the  other,  while  between  them 
stretches  as  a  connecting  line  the  modern  chateau,  a  building  in  the 
favourite  French  style,  that  gives  the  impression  of  being  all  roof 
and  windows.  There  are  in  reality  six  towers,  put  up  at  dill'erent 
times,  from  the  keep  of  Gaston  Phoebus  to  the  latest  addition  of 
Louis  Philippe.  Gaston  Phoebus,  the  famous  Count  of  Foix,  in- 
herited Beam  from  his  grandmother  Marguerite,  daughter  of  the 
last  Viscount  Gaston  VII.  Constance,  the  elder  sister,  was  married  to 
the  Count  of  Armagnac ;  but  as  he  had  refused  to  stand  by  his 
father-in-law  in  a  quarrel  with  the  King  of  Navarre,  Gaston 
called  together  the  estates  of  Beam  and  Bigorre  and  required  them 
to  choose  which  of  his  daughters  should  be  the  heiress.  They  were 
unanimous  in  declaring  for  Margaret,  and  thus  Beam  and  Foix 
became  united.  Until  this  time  Morlas,  which  lies  in  the  Landes 
ten  kilometres  from  Pau,  was  the  capital  of  the  State,  but  Gaston 
Phoebus  built  a  castle  at  Pau,  though  he  continued  to  hold  his 
court  at  Orthez.  It  was  there  that  Froissart  visited  him,  and 
was  much  struck  with  his  magnificence.  In  fact,  he  was  looked 
on  as  a  model  of  what  a  knight  should  be.  He  had  travelled 
through  many  lands,  and  had  fought  with  foes  far  and  near  and 
of  every  degree — with  the  Pagans  of  the  North  in  far  distant 
Scandinavia,  with  his  noble  neighbours  at  home,  and  with  the  low- 
born Jacquerie  of  Paris.  However,  he  had  not  attained  to  that 
ruling  of  his  own  spirit  which  the  wise  man  declared  to  be  the 
greatest  victory  of  all.  His  own  son  was  one  of  the  victims  of 
his  hasty  temper.  The  poor  youth  owed  his  death  to  a  well-meant 
desire  to  stop  the  quarrelling  of  his  father  and  mother.  His  uncle 
gave  him  a  love-potion  that  was  to  have  the  desired  effect,  if  he 
could  induce  his  father  to  take  it.  This  potion  was  poison  ;  and 
Gaston,  suspecting  his  son  of  trying  to  poison  him,  slew  him  with- 
his  own  hand.  In  spite  of  this,  he  was  held  to  be  the  wisest,  the 
most  courteous,  and  most  magnificent  prince  of  his  time.  But  it 
was  not  till  the  reign  of  Gaston  XL,  the  fourth  in  succession  from 
Gaston  Phoebus,  that  Pau,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  became  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Counts.  He  enlarged  the  castle  and  laid  out  the 
park,  improved  the  town  and  increased  its  privileges.  He  mar- 
ried Leonor  of  Navarre,  and  it  was  through  her  that  the  kingdom 
came  to  his  descendants.  There  was  some  strange  fatality  by 
which  the  male  heirs  of  both  Bearn  and  Navarre  were  cut  off. 
Over  and  over  again  might  the  lament,  "  It  came  wi'  a  lass  and 
it  will  gang  wi'  a  lass,"  have  been  applied  to  these  States.  In  1484 
the  heiress  married  Jean  d'Albret,  and  on  his  death  Ferdinand  tho 
Catholic,  who  coveted  the  little  corner  that  spoilt  his  plan  of  a. 
united  Spain,  laid  violent  hands  upon  the  kingdom.  Henri  d'Albret, 
the  son  of  Jean,  inherited  only  an  empty  title,  but  he  managed  to  win 
back  the  part  of  his  kingdom  which  was  called  La  Basse  Navarre, 
lying  on  the  French  side  of  the  Pyrenees.  His  queen  was  the 
clever,  witty  Marguerite  de  Valois.  At  Pau  she  held  her  court, 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  centres  of  the  letters  and  learning  of  the 
day,  and  there  every  shade  of  intellectual  or  religious  belief  found 
a  welcome.  Clement  Marot  and  Jean  Calvin  were  two  of  the 
most  known  among  her  proteges,  for  though  she  did  not  openly 
declare  herself  a  Protestant,  she  was  always  inclined  to  favour  the 
Reformed  doctrines  and  their  preachers.  Again  Navarre  was  to 
pass  to  an  heiress,  for  the  only  son  of  the  Queen  died  in  infancy, 
and  left  Jeanne,  the  only  child.  Her  uncle,  Francis  I.,  being 
fully  alive  to  the  duty  of  preventing  Navarre  passing  into  an 
enemy's  hands,  took  possession  of  the  child  and,  to  the  great  in- 
dignation of  her  parents,  kept  her  a  close  prisoner  in  his  strongest 
castle,  for  fear  she  should  be  married  by  stealth.  At  twelve  years 
old  he  married  her  to  the  Duke  of  Cleves,  but  on  this  prince 
joining  Charles  V.  he  annulled  the  marriage,  and  gave  the 
hand  of  his  niece  to  his  kinsman  Anthony  Bourbon.  So  it  came 
to  pass  that  her  son  became  king  of  the  larger  kingdom 
into  which  his  mother's  little  State  was  finally  absorbed.  °  But 
till  _  1620  Pau  kept  its  rank  as  a  capital.  In  that  year 
Louis  XIII.  made  its  Parliament  register  an  edict  uniting  Bearn. 
and  Navarre  with  France,  and  the  Catholics  were  reinstated  in 
possession  of  the  churches  that  had  passed  out  of  their  hands. 
This  was  not  done  without  a  rising  of  the  opposite  party,  but  the 
taking  _  of  Rochelle  made  the  Protestants  lose  heart,  and  the 
Bearnais  resigned  themselves  to  becoming  French.  The  centre 
of  the  chateau  is  occupied,  French  fashion,  by  a  court,  from  which 
opens  the  principal  entrance.  The  walls  around  it  present  a 
curious  mosaic  of  fragments  of  masonry  of  all  kinds  and  eras, 
where  every  possible  form  of  window  may  be  studied  at  leisure. 
Within  there  is  nothing  worth  notice  except  the  celebrated  cradle, 
a  curious  clock  and  chest,  and  a  few  other  pieces  of  Renaissance 
furniture.  _  As  Pau  is  out  of  season  when  the  Pyrenees  are  in 
season,  it  is  of  course  seen  at  a  great  disadvantage  when  taken 
at  the  end  of  a  Pyrenean  tour.  After  Eaux  Bonnes,  with  its 
overflowing  hotels  and  fresh  cool  breezes,  the  want  of  life  and 
the  almost  intolerable  heat  strike  one  all  the  more  forcibly.  But 
the  town  is  never  quite  so  deserted  as  Cannes.  Most  of  the  hotels 
keep  open  on  the  chance  of  picking  up  stray  comers,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  site,  as  well  as  the  historical  associations,  makes  Pau 
well  worth  visiting  even  in  the  sultriness  of  August. 
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WANTED— A  LITURGY. 

WHEN  Mr.  Walter  "White,  some  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
wrote  that  pleasant  Month  in  Yorkshire  which  has  sent  so 
-aiany  pedestrians  to  the  biggest  of  English  counties,  he  recorded 
that  one  day  in  the  district  of  Cleveland  (then  not  so  eaten  up  of 
ironworks  as  it  is  now)  he  came  across  a  station  on  the  North-Eastern 
Railway  which  had  a  curiously  deserted  appearance.  lie  asked  a 
rustic  what  it  was,  and  received  for  answer,  "  That's  Mr.  Pease's 
station,  made  for  hisself,  and  not  for  other  folks.*'  Time  has  passed, 
rind  Mr.  Pease  has  become  Sir  J.  Pease — though,  indeed,  without  a 
narrower  scrutiny  of  the  genealogy  of  the  Pease  family  than  we 
care  to  institute,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  possessor  of 
the  station  which  puzzled  Mr.  White  and  the  maker  of  a  remarkable 
speech  at  Ilutton  last  Monday  are  one  and  the  same  person.  For 
the  credit,  however,  of  Sir  J.  Pease's  intellect,  it  may  be  trusted  that 
bis  utterances  on  that  occasion  were  not  as  the  station  was — that 
they  were  "made  for  other  folks  and  not  for  hisself.''  If  the 
sentiments  reported  as  uttered  by  Sir  J.  Pease  were  really  made 
for  hisself,  and  not  for  the  special  use  and-behoof  of  the  Liberal 
Association  of  Whitby,  bis  visitors,  then  indeed  is  their  speaker  a 
very  remarkable  person.  That  Sir  J.  Pease  talked  of  little  else 
than  Mr.  Gladstone  is  only  saying  that  Sir  J.  Pease  is  a  Liberal 
member  of  the  present  Parliament.  But  not  even  Mr.  Horace 
Davey,  on  the  memorable  occasion  when  he  declared  that  the 
Prime  Minister  was  the  Pillar  of  the  People's  Hopes,  reached  such 
sublime  height  of  half-articulate  flattery  as  Sir  J.  Pease.  He 
began  by  the  statement  (unfortunately  one  of  rather  double 
meaning  to  ears  profane)  that  "  for  the  past  few  years  they  had 
been  following  a  great  leader  whose  gigantic  intellect  seemed 
.almost  beyond  comprehension."  This  lefr-handed  compliment 
was  followed  by  a  full-length  portrait  of  Sir  J.  Pease's 
idol.  "  In  Mr.  Gladstone  they  saw  a  man  whose  wonderful 
memory  assisted  him  night  after  night  in  debate  ;  a  man  whose 
extraordinary  constitution  had  supported  him  in  the  most  trouble- 
some times;  a  man  whose  marvellous  eloquence  had  not  only 
excited  the  enthusiasm  and  patriotism  of  the  people,  but  had 
astonished  the  civilized  world.''  From  portrait-painting  Sir  J. 
Pease  diverged  to  history.  "When  Mr.  Gladstone  came  into 
office,"  it  seems,  "  the  army  was  wandering  up  and  down  in  the 
wild  regions  of  Afghanistan."  The  object  of  this  curious  divaga- 
tion was  "  to  destroy  a  friendly  Power,  and  bring  us  nearer  to  that 
uncertain  and  unknown  frontier  which  existed  to  the  north  of 
India."  From  Afghanistan  Sir  J.  Pease  went  to  Africa,  and  from 
Africa  to  Ireland,  and  he  dutifully  repeated  what  the  Home 
Secretary  and  his  other  leaders  had  told  him  to  say.  Then 
he  reached  Egypt.  "  He  had  not  voted  for  the  grant  for  the 
Egyptian  war,  because  he  had  a  horror  of  all  wars."  But  it  ap- 
peared that  Sir  J.  Pease  is  not  horrified  when  "  his  friends, 
Mr.  Childers  and  Lord  Northbrook,  show  that  they  could  send 
out  an  army  equipped  on  very  short  notice."  This  seems  to  be 
a  taking  pleasure  in  the  evil  thing  in  which  Quakers  should 
not  indulge.  The  speaker  should  have  wept,  and  not  crowed  over 
the  "horrible"  conduct  of  his  friends.  Then  Sir  J.  Pease  be- 
came critical.  "  Some  of  their  friends  in  the  neighbourhood  had 
gone  over  to  the  Tories,  but  they  had  hardly  thought  of  what 
they  were  doing.  There  was  a  great  wave  of  democracy  coming, 
and  it  was  wise  of  those  who  had  great  estates  and  great  power  to 
lead  that  wave  for  good,  rather  than  to  attempt  to  dam  it  for 
evil."  That  Lord  Zetland,  and  others  like  him,  would  retort  that 
it  was  more  honourable,  and  wiser  to  boot,  to  dam  that  wave  for 
trood  than  to  lead  it  for  evil,  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  Sir 
J.  Pease. 

However,  nothing  is  further  from  our  intention  than  to  compli- 
ment such  a  consistent  and  intelligent  speaker  with  a  detailed 
examination  of  his  political  views,  if  persons  like  Sir  J.  Pease  can 
be  said  to  have  views.  The  only  thing  that  is  interesting  in  his 
speech  is  the  exordium  of  adulation  with  which  it  begins.  This 
is  now  absolutely  necessary  in  a  Radical  speech,  and  its  acknow- 
ledged necessity  gives  rise  to  some  thoughts.  We  are  sure  that 
on  reflection  Sir  J.  Pease  must  see  that  it  was  a  doubtful  compli- 
ment to  say  of  a  man  that  he  has  such  a  gigantic  intellect  that 
for  the  life  of  them  other  men  cannot  make  out  what  he  is  about. 
It  was  either  a  bad  compliment  to  Mr.  Gladstone  (may  we  be 
pardoned  for  hinting  such  a  thing),  or  else  it  was  a  very  bad  one  to 
the  gigantic  intellects  of  Sir  J.  Pease  himself  and  of  the  Whitby 
Liberal  Association.  A  plain  man  of  old-fashioned  Liberal 
principles,  let  alone  a  Tory,  might  be  inclined  to  prefer  leaders 
whom  he  could  comprehend,  and  even  to  think  the  following  of 
•leaders  whom  he  could  not  comprehend  a  somewhat  servile  and 
uumanly  proceeding.  Then  comes  the  remarkable  portrait  of 
the  Prime  Minister,  which  seems  to  have  been  composed  in  the 
school  of  Dogberry.  The  Whitby  Liberal  Association  is  ex 
hypbthesi  composed  of  Yorkshiremen,  and  Yorkshiremen  have  the 
credit  of  not  being  fools.  We  should  like  to  poll  them,  and  ask 
■whether  this  picture  of  the  Premier  as  a  man  of  intellect,  look 
■you,  and  a  fellow  who  can  remember  what  he  has  said,  go  to,  and 
of  as  pretty  a  constitution  as  any  in  Metsina ;  ay,  marry,  and  what 
is  more,  one  that  hath  made  the  civilized  world  gape — whether  this 
•counterfeit  presentment  has  not  just  the  least  touch  of  the  grotesque 
in  it?  There  are  more  ways  than  one  of  astonishing  the  civilized 
world,  and  the  possession  of  a  strong  memory  is  surely,  though  a 
very  valuable  and  excellent  quality,  not  one  absolutely" confined  to 
shea ven-bom  statesmen.  Then  there  is  the  item  of  the  extraordinary 
constitution.  How  does  that  look  from  the  point  of  view  of  "  next- 
iaaorniug  ''  criticism  ?  The  seven  Bishops  were  acquitted,  on  the  au- 


thority of  Lord  Macaulay,  because  of  the  unanswerable  argument  of 
oneof the  jury,  who  said,  "I  am  the  biggest  and  strongest  of  you,  and  I 
will  sit  till  I  am  a  threadpaper  before  I  find  a  verdict  of  guilty." 
Sir  J.  Pease's  ideal  of  a  Prime  Minister  would  appear  to  be  con- 
structed on  the  same  lines  as  the  ideal  of  a  juryman  suggested  by 
this  legend.  After  such  unskilful,  but  undoubtedly  sincere,  genu- 
flexions to  the  idol  that  Caucus  the  King  hath  set  up,  it  is  of 
course  not  surprising  to  find  that,  though  Sir  J.  Pease  has  a  horror 
of  all  wars,  he  can  keep  a  little  corner  of  pride  and  satisfaction  for 
Mr.  Gladstone's  own  private  and  particular  war.  -  In  that  once 
more  he  only  follows  his  party,  who  have  arrived  at  such  a  pitch 
that  their  chief  objection  to  a  Te  Deum  for  Tel-el-Kebir  would 
probably  be  found,  if  accurate  examination  could  be  made,  to 
lie  in  a  notion  that  the  recipient  of  praise  and  thankfulness 
is  wrongly  named  in  that  office.  We  never  pass  Mr.  Wyon's 
shop  now  without  expecting  to  see  a  medal  with  the  legend 
"  Afflavit  Gladstone  et  dissipati  sunt"  surrounding  some  neat 
prostrate  Egyptians  in  commemoration  of  Sir  Garnet's  victory. 
However,  there  is  the  less  need  to  dwell  on  this  because  we  happen 
to  agree  heartily  with  Sir  J.  Pease's  satisfaction,  though  not  quite 
so  heartily  with  his  reasons  for  it.  The  point  on  which  we  must 
insist  is  the  gross  and  almost  ludicrous  inadequacy  of  his  praise  of 
his  divinity  considered  from  the  literary  point  of  view. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  (and  it  is  recommended  to  the  most 
serious  consideration  of  the  Radical  party)  that  it  is  quite  time 
that  a  Liturgy  of  Mr.  Gladstone  were  got  up  for  the  use  of 
the  oratorically  weaker  vessels  among  his  adorers.  Religiously 
speaking,  those  adorers  are  not  wont  to  affect  set  forms  of  lauda- 
tion ;  and  the  sect  with  which  Sir  J.  Pease  is  ancestrally  con- 
nected likes  them  worse  than  any.  But  let  them  only  consider 
what  discredit  is  done  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  what  a  handle  (as  on 
the  present  occasion)  is  given  to  his  blasphemers  by  these  well- 
intentioned  but  clumsy  attempts  at  extempore  praise  and  glori- 
fication. A  stereotyped  form  would  at  least  save  him  from  such 
laudations  as  that  ho  has  a  good  memory,  and  can  sit  up  till  all 
is  blue — still  more  from  the  well-intended  but  fatal  admission 
that  it  is  impossible  to  make  out  what  he  would  be  after,  and 
that  all  Europe  is  in  a  chronic  state  of  astonishment  at  his  per- 
formances. The  loss  of  unction  would  surely  be  compensated 
by  the  acquisition  of  dignity.  A  Committee  should  be  appointed 
to  draw  up  a  Book  of  Praise  (Lord  Selborne  will,  of  course, 
officiate  as  chairman)  for  the  special  use  of  Radical  members  of 
Parliament  who  have  not  the  tongue  or  the  pen  of  the  adroit 
panegyrist.  Sir  William  Harcourt,  whose  unvarying  veneration 
lor  Mr.  Gladstone  is  only  equalled  by  the  felicity  of  the  terms  in 
which  he  has  always  given  vent  to  that  veneration,  would  doubtless 
lend  a  hand,  and  for  the  more  ornate  and  metaphorical  passages 
Mr.  Horace  Davey  is  indicated  beyond  the  power  of  competition 
by  the  remarkable  tribute  already  quoted : — 

Pillar  of  the  People's  Hopes  ! 
Greater  than  all  kings  and  popes, 
Joining  with  assurance  bland 
Quaker's  lips  to  Jingo's  hand. 

But  we  are  not  authorized  to  publish  any  more  of  the  hymn,  of 
which  Mr.  Davey  only  gave  the  people  of  Christehurch  the  first 
line,  and  which  will  doubtless  figure  at  length  in  the  new  Liturgy. 

The  advantages  of  the  issue  of  such  a  formulary  are  so  obvious 
that  they  hardly  need  enforcement.  Mr.  Gladstone  will  be  much 
more  fittingly  praised  ;  and  as  praise  of  him  is  becoming  more  and 
more  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  Radical  oratory,  that  is  a  point  of 
some  importance.  The  labour  and  endeavours  (too  often  un- 
successful) of  the  faithful  will  be  spared,  and  this  is  another  gain ; 
for  Mr.  Gladstone — a  merciful  man — cannot  wish  the  Sir  J. 
Peases  of  the  world  to  overtask  themselves.  "  He  loves  not  to 
see  wretchedness  o'ercharged,  and  duty  in  its  service  perishing." 
Besides,  it  will  be  a  great  convenience  for  the  reporters.  "  After 
reading  Form  X,  Collection  N,  the  speaker  proceeded,"  &c.  A 
man  of  strong  memory  (and,  just  as  in  old  days  all  courtiers 
limped  when  the  king  was  lame,  so  it  behoves  all  Gladstonians 
to  be  men  of  strong  memory  now  that  Sir  J.  Pease  has  noted 
this  gift  in  their  leader)  will  soon  be  able  to  dispense  with  the 
book.  A  Gladstone  Society  can  be  formed  to  read  the  Liturgy 
in  common,  and  to  wind  up  with  ii.teresting  debates  on  such 
points  as  how  Mr.  Gladstone  did  and  did  not  call  Lord  Grey 
an  old  woman,  or  the  difference  between  a  recommended  agent 
and  an  agente  raccommandato.  And,  lastly  (not  to  wear  a 
jest  threadbare),  the  book  would  be  a  priceless  legacy  to  a 
future  age,  which,  without  it,  and  unless  it  grubs  in  newspapers, 
will  hardly  believe  or  understand  what  the  singular  epidemic  of 
clumsy  and  grovelling  flattery  prevailing  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century  actually  was. 


RESULTS  OF  THE  FRENCH  CEXSUS. 

THE  campaign  of  1870  only  revealed  to  the  eyes  of  the  world 
the  great  change  which  for  more  than  half  a  century  has 
been  taking  place  in  the  position  of  France  relatively  to  the  other 
PoVers  of  Europe.  During  a  great  part  of  the  last  century  France 
had  some  claims  to  consider  herself  the  greatest  nation  in  the 
world.  She  had,  for  those  days,  a  vast  population,  an  extensive 
territory,  and  a  fertile  soil;  whiie  she  was  surrounded  by  countries 
of  comparative  insignificance.  Spain  was  in  decay;  Italy  was 
split  up  into  a  number  of  petty  principalities;  Holland  was  a 
small  confederation  of  provinces;  Prussia  was  only  just  coming 
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into  existence  ;  Russia  was  barely  emerging  from  barbarism  ;  and 
Austria  was  too  far  away,  too  unwieldy  in  constitution,  and  too 
heterogeneous  in  population,  to  be  a  really  formidable  rival,  while 
she  had  also  to  guard  against  the  hostility  of  the  Turks.  _  And, 
lastly,  England  was  then  a  very  small  country.  All  this  is  now 
■changed.  France,  instead  of  being-  among  the  greatest  of  Powers, 
which  could  be  resisted  only  by  a  coalition,  is  now  in  respect  to 
population  the  fifth  only  of  Christian  nations.  Russia  has  a  popu- 
lation of  from  ninety  to  a  hundred  millions ;  the  United  States, 
at  the  last  census,  had  a  population  exceeding  fifty  millions  ; 
Germany  a  population  of  over  forty-five  millions  ;  Austria-Hungary 
a  population  of  37,837,000 ;  while  the  population  of  France, 
according  to  the  corrected  table  published  a  few  weeks  ago  by 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  is  only  37,672,000.  Lastly,  the 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom  exceeds  thirty-five  millions. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  population  of  France  is  largely  ex- 
ceeded by  that  of  Russia,  the  United  States,  and  Germany, 
and  very  slightly  exceeded  by  that  of  Austria-Hungary.  The 
difference,  however,  in  the  latter  case  is  so  small  that  France 
and  Austria-Hungary  may  roughly  be  said  to  be  equal  in 
population ;  while  the  United  Kingdom  follows  closely  behind 
ihese  two,  with  a  population  barely  two  and  a  half  millions  less. 
But  what  is  much  more  significant  is  that  the  population  of  all 
the  countries  we  have  mentioned  is  growing  more  rapidly  than 
that  of  France.  "We  find,  for  example,  that  the  population  of  the 
United  States  is  growing  at  a  rate  exceeding  a  million  a  year ; 
while  in  the  last  census  period — that  is,  between  1S71  and  1881  — 
the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  grew  at  a  rate  exceeding 
io|  per  cent. ;  in  other  words,  there  was  more  than  1  per  cent, 
added  every  year  to  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In 
France,  on  the  contrary,  during  the  five  years  1876-S1  the  whole 
addition  to  the  population  was  only  766,260,  or  but  a  little  over 
2  per  cent. ;  that  is  to  say,  the  French  population  is  not  increasing 
half  as  rapidly  as  that  of  .the  United  Kingdom.  If  the  same 
rates  of  progress  are  maintained  for  the  next  ten  years,  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  increased  by  about 
3i  millions,  while  the  population  of  France  will  be  increased  by 
only  about  a  million  and  a  half.  Practically,  therefore,  in  1891  the 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  equal  to  that  of 
France,  and,  of  course,  the  population  of  Germany  will  have  far 
outstripped  France.  France  must  always  remain  a  great  Power 
because  of  its  wealth,  of  its  admirable  soil  and  climate,  its 
central  position,  and  the  ingenuity  of  its  people.  But  hence-  ' 
forward  it  does  not  stand  in  the  first  rank  of  great  Powers.  It  will  I 
be  overshadowed  not  merely  by  such  colossal  nations  as  the  United 
States  and  Russia,  but  even  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany; 
and  if  we  add  to  the  United  Kingdom  its  colonial  and  other  ultra- 
marine possessions,  of  course  there  will  be  no  comparison  possible 
in  the  two  cases. 

It  is  suggested  by  some  inquirers  into  this  subject  that  the 
great  wars  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  have  lessened  French 
vitality,  just  as  the  Thirty  Years'  War  had  a  similar  effect 
..on  Germany;  and  that  even  yet  a  generation  or  two  must 
elapse  before  France  recovers  from  the  results  of  her  exhaustion.  \ 
This  is  a  theory,  however,  to  support  or  refute  which  there 
are  no  sufficient  data.  But  other  causes  can  be  found  enough 
to  account  for  the  stationariness  of  the  French  population. 
Since  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  v\  ars  the  French  people 
have  been  ardent  in  their  pursuit  of  material  comfort.  The 
vast  majority  of  the  population  consists  of  peasants  with  but  j 
small  holdings,  and,  consequently,  slight  means  of  amassing 
fortunes ;  but  since  the  end  of  the  last  century  their  standard 
of  living  has  risen  immensely,  and  they  are  decidedly  averse 
to  lower  that  standard  again.  Accordingly  the  peasants  marry 
late  in  life,  and  are  unwilling  to  burden  themselves  with 
large  families.  Their  unwillingness  is  strengthened  by  the  desire 
to  leave  their  children  as  well  off  as  themselves.  With  large 
families  of  six  or  eight  or  ten  children,  the  peasants  with  a  few 
.acres  of  land  would  probably  be  compelled  to  sell  those  acres  and 
to  become  day  labourers.  They  are  reluctant  to  do  this,  and 
they  are  equally  reluctant  to  send  out  their  children  as  soon 
as  they  reach  a  competent  age  to  earn  wages  as  labourers. 
They  desire,  therefore,  to  bring  up  only  as  many  children  as 
they  can  hope  to  leave  in  as  good  a  position  as  their  own.  If 
they  cannot  put  them  in  a  better  position,  they  will  not  leave 
them  in  a  worse.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  the  old  love 
of  adventure  which  once  characterized  the  French  seems  to 
have  died  out.  A  little  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago  it 
was  doubtful  whether  France  or  England  would  have  possession 
of  the  American  continent.  The  French  colony  of  Canada 
and  the  French  settlements  in  Louisiana  and  along  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Ohio  at  one  time  pressed  the  English  settlements 
.along  the  Atlantic  coast  very  closely,  and  there  was  a  moment 
when  the  English  victory  seemed  to  hang  in  the  balance.  liven  \ 
later  still  the  French  contended  energetically  for  the  dominion  of 
India.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  explanation,  the  old  love  of 
.adventure  has  apparently  died  out,  and  Frenchmen  have  ceased  to 
emigrate  and  found  colonies.  Even  Algeria,  of  whose  conquest 
Frenchmen  are  so  proud,  has  failed  to  attract  French  settlers  in 
any  numbers ;  and  Frenchmen  rarely  go  to  foreign  countries,  how- 
ever promising  may  be  the  career  they  ofler  to  the  new  comer. 
They  do  not  even  settle  in  any  large  numbers  in  commercial  posi- 
tions throughout  the  world  as  Germans  do  ;  indeed,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  French  colony  in  Egypt,  it  may  almost  be  said  that 
the  French  have  ceased  to  settle  anywhere  abroad,  though  they 
have  not  ceased  to  covet  and  annex  territory  which  they  are 


unable  or  unwilling  to  occupy.  This  helps  to  increase  the  un- 
willingness of  French  parents  to  burden  themselves  with  large 
families.  If  young  people  were  ready  to  emigrate,  as  they  do 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  Germany,  there  would  not  be  the 
difficulty  of  settling  them  in  life  which  is  now  experienced.  But 
when  every  child  has  to  be  provided  for  at  home,  and  when  at 
the  same  time  parents  are  unwilling  either  to  lower  their  own 
standard  of  living  or  to  start  the  young  people  less  advantageously 
than  themselves,  the  disinclination  to  burden  themselves  with  large 
families  becomes  insuperable. 

We  have  said  that  the  new  census  shows  the  increase  of  the 
population  during  the  last  live  years  to  have  been  only  766,000. 
This  is  a  somewhat  larger  increase  than  was  alleged  in  the  pre- 
liminary statement  issued  immediately  after  the  census  was  taken. 
It  appears  from  a  note  appended  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior's 
Report  to  the  President,  that  errors  have  been  discovered  in  the 
first  calculations,  and  that  the  increase  is  really  as  much  as  has 
just  been  stated.  It  is,  however,  a  serious  matter  to  observe  that 
the  increase  is  smaller  than  during  the  preceding  five  years — that 
is,  the  five  years  that  immediately  followed  the  Franco-German 
war.  Apparently  the  war  gave  a  stimulus  to  marriages  and  to 
births  ;  but  the  stimulus  seems  to  have  worn  itself  out,  and  not 
only  do  the  last  five  years  show  a  less  growth  of  population  than 
the  preceding  five,  but  the  last  two  years  show  a  falling  off  from 
the  preceding  three.  Indeed  it  is  calculated  that,  if  the  rate 
of  increase  of  1S80  were  to  be  maintained  in  future,  it  would 
take  more  than  four  hundred  years  to  doul  ;  the  population 
of  France.  Practically,  therefore,  we  may  say  that  already  the 
population  is  stationary,  and  if  the  present  tendency  continues, 
it  will  soon  actually  begin  to  diminish.  About  thirty  de- 
partments out  of  the  eighty-seven  already  show  a  decrease,  and 
amongst  those  are  some  of  the  richest  departments  in  France, 
as,  for  example,  Calvados  and  Charente.  Five-sevenths  of  the  in- 
crease, or  exactly  561,869,  is  due  to  the  increase  of  the  large  towns 
having  thirty  thousand  inhabitants  and  more.  The  increase 
in  the  case  of  Paris  is  280,000;  Marseilles,  41,000;  Nice, 
12.000;  Lille,  15,000;  Lyons,  33,000,  and  Havre,  13,000.  And, 
moreover,  this  increase  is  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  rural 
districts  of  France.  The  tendency,  then,  so  observable  in  England, 
and  to  a  lesser  degree  in  the  older  States  of  the  American  Union, 
is  apparent  in  France  also.  The  population  of  the  rural  districts 
is  either  stationary  or  decreasing,  while  the  population  of  the 
great  towns  is  increasing.  Apparently  the  richness  and  variety 
of  the  life  of  great  towns,  the  opportunities  they  ofler  for  getting 
on  in  the  world,  and  the  attractions  they  hold  out  to  pleasure- 
seekers,  are  drawing  to  them  the  surplus  population  of  the  rural 
districts  in  France  as  elsewhere.  Possibly,  also,  the  very 
unwillingness  to  sink  in  the  social  scale  which  is  checking 
the  growth  of  population  generally  is  driving  numbers  from 
the  rural  districts  into  the  towns.  Enterprising  young  men 
who  think  they  are  able  to  carve  out  a  career  for  them- 
selves prefer  to  take  a  little  money  in  their  hand  and  seek 
their  fortune  in  the  towns,  rather  than  settle  down  upon  the 
farm  and  divide  the  scanty  inheritance  with  their  brothers  or 
sisters.  But  still  the  urban  population  in  France  is  very  small 
for  so  great  and  so  rich  a  country.  Excepting  only  England  and 
the  United  States,  France  is  undoubtedly  the  richest  country  in 
the  world.  Manufactures  there  have  of  late  made  great  progress ; 
and  yet  the  aggregate  population  of  all  the  towns  having  thirty 
thousand  inhabitants  and  more  is  under  six  millions,  or  only 
between  a  sixth  and  a  seventh  of  the  total  population  of  France. 
The  agricultural  depression  that  has  so  long  prevailed,  the  failure 
of  crops,  and,  above  all,  the  phylloxera,  have  doubtless  during  the 
past  rive  years  stimulated  migration  to  the  towns. 


SAFETY  IN  NAMES. 

DAMNED  BAREBOXES  is  not  such  a  name  as  would  com- 
mend itself  even  to  the  parents  of  a  family  which  ap- 
proached the  Ahab-like  proportions  of  an  Eastern  potentate,  or  of 
a  Mormon  elder  with  five  or  six  score  of  wives  sealed  to  him. 
The  name  is  only  the  shortened  form,  it  is  true,  of  that  which 
Praise-God  Bareboues  gave  to  his  son;  but  If-Jesus-Christ-had- 
not-died-for-thee-thou-hadst-been-damned  Barebones  does  not  ap- 
peal to  the  finer  feelings  to  any  appreciably  greater  extent.  The 
desire  for  pretty  names  is  not  confined  only  to  actresses  and  ad- 
venturers. With  them  it  is,  no  doubt,  a  necessity  of  their  calling. 
Mary  Ann  Bodgers  would  find  her  name  a  very  heavy  handicap  in 
the  part  of  Juliet.  De  Courcy  Montmorency  St.  Barbe  would  be 
much  more  likely  to  impose  upon  people  than  plain  Jonas 
Huggins.  Yet  they  are  not  alone  in  their  predilections.  All 
over  Europe  people  give  their  children  pleasant  names  as  far  as 
the  naming  system  of  the  land  will  allow  it.  In  the  East  parents 
are  not  generally  troubled  with  the  civilized  encumbrance  of 
surnames,  and  therefore  are  absolutely  at  liberty  to  call  their 
children  what  they  please.  But  in  Farther  India  they  take 
very  great  care  to  avoid  pretty  names,  and  to  choose,  if  not 
always  the  ugliest  appellations  available,  at  any  rate  those  which 
are  as  colourless  as  possible.  This  does  not  arise  from  any 
very  strong  perception  of  the  often-quoted  Shakspeariau  line, 
nor  is  it  prompted  by  a  fear  that  the  children  might  be  led 
in  after  life  into  bad  courses  through  the  too  great  burden 
of  a  fine  name.  No  name,  however  pleasant  in  sound,  con- 
fers upon  its  bearer  any  particular  advantage,  as  far  as  worldly 
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matters  are  concerned,  in  the  far  East,  unless  it  be  among  the 
clannish  Chinese.  On  the  other  hand,  a  most  indubitably  repellent 
style  may  be  of  great  service  to  its  possessor,  if  not  all  through  his 
life,  at  any  rate  in  his  early  years.  When  a  Siamese  calls  his 
infant  daughter  Ai-mua,  "  Oh  !  what-a-Pig,"  he  has  no  thought  of 
the  effect  the  appellation  may  have  in  keeping  away  fastidious 
swains  when  she  grows  up  to  be  a  young  lady,  perhaps  with  the 
fascinations  of  a  Princess  Badroulboudour ;  when  the  Burman 
names  his  lirst-born  son  "  White  Monkey  "  he  may  possibly  reflect 
that  if  the  boy  grows  up  to  be  at  all  a  sturdy  fellow,  his  name 
may  lead  him  into  frequent  quarrels,  which  will  not  always  end 
in  the  bloodless  chatter  and  verbal  abuse  of  the  foul-mouthed 
Madrasi ;  and  when  the  Cambodian  entitles  his  child  "  Clumsy 
Lout,"  it  is  not  because  he  has  any  malevolent  feeling  against 
his  own  offspring.  Every  one  of  them  is  perfectly  conscious 
that  the  name  is  an  unpleasant  one.  It  is  not  a  mere  question 
of  peculiar  national  feelings,  such  as  the  matter  of  odours. 
AVhat  a  European  would  consider  rather  a  fragrant  smell, 
the  Chinaman  turns  his  nose  up  at  with  emphatic  disapproval, 
while  a  Celestial  sweet  scent  is  denounced  in  the  most  uncompro- 
mising fashion  as  an  intolerable  stench  by  the  red-haired  bar- 
barians. This  question  of  nomenclature  is  not  a  parallel  case  at 
all.  The  unimaginative  Siamese  is  perfectly  aware  of  its  objec- 
tionable character  when  he  selects  the  common  name  of  Ueng  for 
his  infant  daughter ;  the  Cambodian  chuckles  with  gratification 
over  some  particularly  uninviting  title  he  has  hit  upon  against  the 
naming  day ;  the  Burman  feels  quite  happy  when  he  has  dubbed 
his  boy  "  Bad  Grandfather."  All  of  them  cold-bloodedly  select 
the  name  because  it  seems  disagreeable.  There  is  no  malice  in  the 
matter  at  all ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  due  to  parental  fondness. 

The  reason  lies  in  the  old  geniolatry  which  still  has  a  strong 
bold  on  the  Turanian  races.  Buddhism  is  in  every  case  the 
national  religion,  and  is  thoroughly  accepted  by  all  the  people. 
But  none  of  them  have  lost  the  old  fear  of  the  spirits — the  depre- 
catory worship  of  the  demons  of  the  air,  the  earth,  the  water,  the 
Nats  of  the  clouds,  the  mountains,  the  lakes,  rivers,  and  forests, 
and  even  of  each  individual  human  being.  The  holy  brethren  of 
the  yellow  robe  denounce  the  superstition,  but  it  cannot  be  eradi- 
cated from  the  minds  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  ;  and  many 
of  them  are  far  more  regular  in  their  offerings  to  the  Nats  than 
in  their  visits  to  the  pagoda.  The  most  prominent  point  in  the 
belief  is  the  notion  that  the  spirits  are  always  on  the  watch  for 
human  beings  to  destroy,  and  naturally  find  the  youngest  the 
easiest  to  get  hold  of.  To  escape,  or  at  any  rate  to  provide  as  far 
as  possible  against  this  danger,  these  ugly  names  are  given  to  the 
children  on  their  birth.  The  notion  is  that  they  are  thus  made 
contemptible  to  the  demons,  and  by  so  much  the  less  likely  to 
become  the  objects  of  their  evil  designs.  When  the  bad  spirit 
hears  the  Siamese  call  his  child  Ai-ma,  "  That-dog-there,"  or 
the  Burmese  mother  croon  a  lullaby  to  her  daughter  Kway  Yoh, 
"  Dog's  Bone,"  he,  like  the  muddle-headed  old  scoundrel  he  is, 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  babies  are  very  inferior  speci- 
mens and  not  worth  the  meddling  with,  and  so  he  goes  off  some- 
where else. 

If  such  unlovely  names  are  a  safeguard,  it  of  course  follows 
that  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous  to  give  such  appellations 
as  Thongkam,  "  Golden  Splendour";  Sambun,  "  Superfluity  of 
Excellences";  Min  Gyaw,  "Celebrated  Ruler";  Htohn  Lin,; 
"  Dazzling  Light."  The  over-fond  parents  of  such  children  are 
likely  to  pay  a  heavy  penalty  for  their  rash  pride.  The  I 
demons  are  attracted  by  the  names,  and,  if  they  do  not  make 
away  with  the  children  at  once,  watch  over  them  with  per- 
sistent malevolence.  Sometimes  parents  are  so  fond  of  their 
family  that  they  cannot  bear  to  gibbet  them  with  such  hideous 
designations  as  would  ensure  their  safety,  and  then  they  adopt 
a  middle  course.  They  select  names  which,  without  erring 
on  the  side  of  too  much  attractiveness,  are  yet  not  alto- 
gether repulsive.  They  try  to  hit  the  balance  between  the 
two  extremes,  and  so  we  have  such  Siamese  names  as  Kham, 
"  Beautiful,"  or  Malai,  "  Flower " ;  and  the  Burmese  Meht, 
"  Affection,"  or  Thin,  "  Learned."  Master  Beautiful  may  be  very 
wicked,  and  therefore  safe  eventually  to  become  a  bad  spirit  him- 
self; Miss  A  rlection  is  quite  possibly  lamentably  plain  ;  Flowers 
are  not  all  fair  to  see ;  and  popular  opinion  is  inclined  to  dis- 
associate Learning  and  good  looks.  The  course  is,  however,  not 
without  its  dangers ;  for,  if  it  does  not  expose  the  children  to  any 
special  peril,  it  equally  fails  to  protect  them  against  those  which 
are  always  present  and  threaten  everybody.  The  roving  demon 
coming  across  such  a  child,  and  finding  no  designation  sufficiently 
definite  to  guide  his  mind,  is  led  to  form  a  conclusion  of  his 
own,  which  is  almost  always  adverse  to  the  subject  of  inquiry. 
Hence  it  comes  that  such  children  may  as  likely  as  not  be 
afflicted  with  chicken-pox  and  other  infantile  ailments,  besides 
such  affections  as  are  indefinite  iu  their  character,  and  can 
therefore  be  traced  to  no  other  source  than  the  supernatural. 
Then  the  too- fond  parents  have  to  stifle  their  natural  feel- 
ings, and  do  their  best  to  make  up  for  previous  carelessness. 
The  little  sufferer  is  forthwith  renamed.  Friends  are  called  in. 
The  head  of  the  child  and  the  hands  of  the  visitors  are  washed  in 
the  customary  decoction  of  the  bark  of  the  soap  acacia ;  trays  of 
betel-nut  are  chewed,  abundance  of  washy  tea  gulped  down,  and 
the  little  Miss  Fragrant  becomes  Miss  Croaked  Pig,  and  pining 
Master  Beyond  Comparison  is  expected  to  regain  his  sturdiness 
under  the  appellation  of  Mr.  Squinting  Monkey,  or  Mr.  Not- 
worth-a-Farthing.  If  he  does  not,  it  is  naturally  because  the  j 
demon  has  got  too  firm  a  hold,  and  all  the  parents  can  do  is  tj  | 


be  more  cautious  for  the  future  if  they  should  have  any  more  of 
a  family.  This  giving  of  repulsive  names  is  especially  common  if 
the  mother  has  had  a  still-born  child,  or  one  which  only  survived 
birth  a  short  time.  Then  the  least  that  can  be  done  by  an  ordi- 
narily prudent  father  is  to  call  succeeding  olive  branches',  if  not  by 
the  very  worst  names  he  can  think  of,  at  any  rate  by  the  names  of 
animals,  with  whatever  adjectival  and  expletive  adjuncts  hi? 
conscience  may  consider  judicious.  In  the  case  of  still-born 
children  the  only  reasonable  supposition  is  that  the  sins  of  one  or 
both  of  the  parents  in  previous  existences  are  working  themselves 
out  in  this  way,  for  it  is  seldom  that  demons  are  so  rabidly  male- 
volent as  never  to  give  a  poor  infant  a  chance  at  all.  The  character 
of  the  name  is  therefore  a  very  imperative  precaution  in  a  family 
where  any  such  misfortune  has  occurred. 

The  names  are  always  considered  degrading ;  so  much  so,  that 
many  as  soon  as  they  are  grown  up  to  years  of  discretion,  when 
they  are  not  quite  so  attractive  to  the  Nats,  and  at  any  rate  are 
better  able  to  protect  themselves,  forthwith  change  their  names, 
though  this  involves  an  alteration  in  the  horoscope  taken  at  their 
birth,  and  so  renders  that  document  much  less  valuable  for  pur- 
poses of  calculation  than  it  would  have  been  had  the  original  palm- 
leaf  been  retained.  The  horoscopes  in  such  cases  are  always 
disposed  of  with  very  great  precautions.  After  the  new  Sadah 
has  been  made  out,  the  first  one  is  tied  up  with  a  lock  of  hair  and 
a  few  parings  of  the  finger  and  toe  nails.  After  a  few  mantras 
have  been  recited,  it  is  carefully  enveloped  in  many  wrappings, 
fastened  to  a  heavy  stone,  and  sunk  in  the  centre  of  the  nearest 
river  or  pond.  Then  the  newly-named  person  sends  notices 
round  to  his  friends  of  his  change  of  style,  and  things  go  on  as> 
before.  Should,  however,  such  a  fastidious  person  meet  with  any 
misfortune,  or  die  of  any  illness  shortly  after  assuming  his  new 
name,  there  is  very  little  desire  shown  in  the  neighbourhood  by 
any  one  to  follow  his  example,  for  it  must  be  sufficiently  obvious 
to  the  most  unthinking  that  he  has,  as  it  were,  challenged  the  Nats 
to  do  their  worst,  and  they  have  not  hesitated  to  answer. 

In  Siam  they  carry  the  idea  to  an  even  greater  logical  extreme 
than  in  Burma.  If  you  see  a  child  under  three  years  of  age — 
after  that  period  has  been  passed  the  danger  is  not  so  great — you 
must  say  to  the  mother,  "  What  a  hideous  little  brat."  The 
woman  may  not  be  altogether  delighted  at  the  assertion  ;  she 
would  probably  rather,  on  the  whole,  you  did  not  say  anything 
about  her  child  at  all ;  but  she  will  be  openly  very  grateful  to  you, 
for  when  the  Phi  hear  such  an  announcement  as  that  they  turn 
away  in  disgust  from  such  a  nasty  little  creature,  and  the  baby 
thrives  correspondingly.  If  you  were  openly  to  admire  the  infant 
it  would  forthwith  fall  sick  and  probably  die  altogether.  Hence 
it  is  that  the  majority  of  Eastern  women  are  so  unwilling  for 
foreigners  to  look  at  their  babies,  not  because,  as  is  commonly 
supposed,  white  foreigners  are  all  thought  to  have  the  evil  eye,  but 
because  they  are  so  recklessly  injudicious  in  drawing  the  attention 
of  the  spirits  to  the  little  thing  under  the  erroneous  impression  that 
they  are  civil  and  are  pleasing  the  mothers.  Burmese  ladies  are 
not  quite  able  to  stand  this  sort  of  thing.  If  you  were  to  com- 
mence abusing  the  baby,  you  would  probably  soon  be  led  to  under- 
stand that  the  Burmese  dame,  of  whatever  class,  is  unapproach- 
able in  the  matter  of  downright  calling  bad  names.  The  spirits 
are  not  less  dreaded,  but  this  roundabout  way  of  providing  for 
the  safety  of  the  baby  is  considered  superfluous,  and  therefore 
offensive.  Nevertheless  the  teeth  of  dogs  and  pigs  are  often 
hung  round  the  infant's  neck  to  act  as  deterrents,  and  however 
much  the  mother  may  be  pleased  at  your  compliments  about  the 
child's  looks,  she  will  make  great  haste  to  propitiate  the  spirits  of 
the  house  and  the  village  as  soon  as  your  back  is  turned. 


MID-AUTUMX. 

TAKING  it  all  round,  there  are  not  many  pleasanter  seasons 
in  the  year  than  the  second  half  of  the  month  of  September. 
The  easily  contented  man  may  even  find  London  a  very  agreeable 
place  of  sojourn,  especially  if  he  is  not  constrained  to  stay  there. 
It  is  probable  that  there  have  been  showers  enough  to  lay  the  dust, 
without  those  days  of  relentless  rain  that  cover  the  crossings  with 
seas  of  mud,  while  splashing  the  hapless  pedestrian  from  the 
wheels  of  passing  carriages.  Those  thoroughfares  which  are  blocked 
while  under  repair  are  comparatively  free  from  noise  and  bustle ; 
and,  if  a  man  is  obliged  to  make  an  occasional  detour  when  driving, 
it  is  a  matter  of  absolute  indifference.  For  he  can  have  no  engage- 
ments more  important  than  a  visit  to  his  tailor  or  bootmaker ; 
and  those  tradesmen,  although  either  absent  on  foreign  tours  or  at 
the  seaside,  are  ready,  through  their  managers  or  foremen,  to 
execute  his  orders  promptly.  Then  he  may  dress  exactly  as 
he  pleases,  and  saunter  down  St.  James's  Street  to  breakfast  at 
his  club  in  the  easy  liberty  of  the  loosest  of  shooting  suits. 
By  the  middle  of  September,  in  all  human  probability,  his  clubs 
have  been  swept  and  cleansed  and  garnished.  Upholsterers,  carpet- 
beaters,  and  whitewashes  are  gone  ;  the  ceilings  are  as  bright 
as  the  plate  or  the  window-panes  ;  and  the  waiters  have  been 
freshened  up  by  a  brief  holiday.  The  gouty  old  grumblers 
who,  like  Major  Arthur  Pendennis,  stick  by  prescriptive  right 
to  the  most  convenient  tables,  and  have  a  trick  of  secur- 
ing the  snuggest  arm-chairs,  are  away  for  a  course  of  the 
waters  at  Homburg  or  Buxton,  or  are  inhaling  the  ozone  at 
Folkestone  or  Boulogne.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  you  are 
monarch  of  all  you  survey,  and,  with  any  number  of  obsequious 
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servants  at  your  beck  and  call,  can  range  like  a  chartered  libertine 
among  the  daily  and  weekly  journals.  Though  men  -will  say  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  papers  now  that  the  excitements  of  the 
Egyptian  campaign  are  at  an  end,  yet  there  is  always  something 
for  the  industrious  gleaner,  more  especially  if  he  has  come  from  a 
course  of  short  literary  commons  in  Welsh  mountain  inns  or  some 
Scottish  shooting-lodge;  Yet  though  in  a  sense  you  may  be  monarch 
of  all  you  survey,  the  solitude  is  by  no  means  absolute  or  oppres- 
sive. There  are  members  who  are  tied  to  town  by  their  duties ; 
members  who  are  passing  through  on  their  way  from  one  place  to 
another:  and  members  who  have  hurried  back  to  town  after  a 
brief  absence,  and  who  honestly  own,  like  the  venerable  Marquess 
of  Queensberry,  that  they  prefer  it  to  the  country  in  any  cir- 
cumstances. There  is  an  agreeable  element  of  surprise  in  these 
half-unexpected  meetings.  As  travellers  will  ac30st  each  other 
when  they  meet  in  the  desert,  notwithstanding  the  anecdote 
to  the  contrary  related  by  "  Eothen,"  so,  rather  from  courtesy 
thau  any  actual  craving  for  company,  you  draw  to  a  gentle- 
man with  whom  your  acquaintance  has  hitherto  been  of 
the  slightest.  Each  being  somewhat  flattered  by  the  un- 
wonted affability  of  the  other,  mutual  confidence  is  quickly 
established.  You  arrange  to  dine  together,  and  are  joined 
by  a  third  acquaintance  who  chances  to  drop  in  while  you  are 
discussing  the  bill  of  fare.  The  old  proverb  which  asserts  that 
41  two  is  company,  while  three  is  none,"  is  pleasantly  falsified  in 
this  instance.  The  cook,  hearing  of  this  unfamiliar  conjunction  of 
•connoisseurs,  exerts  himself  to  do  his  very  utmost.  The  conversa- 
tion flows  all  the  more  freely  that  you  are  gathered  together  from 
three  different  points  of  the  compass ;  for  one  has  been  shooting 
grouse  or  stalking  deer,  another  has  been  investigating  the  social 
aspects  of  Ireland,  while  the  third  has  been  scrambling  among 
the  snow  peaks  round  the  Engadjne.  The  result  is  that  you 
renounce  your  original  idea  of  repairing  at  an  early  hour  to 
yawn  in  a  stall  at  the  theatre.  Instead  of  that,  after  a  second 
bottle  of  excellent  claret,  you  adjourn  the  animated  palaver  to  the 
smoking-room ;  the  winged  hours  steal  by  insensibly,  and  when 
you  separate,  you  look  back  upon  a  lively  evening,  and  may 
possibly  congratulate  yourself  on  having  formed  another  friend- 
ship for  life.  Meetings  of  the  kind  can  hardly  happen  during  the 
Parliamentary  Session  or  the  season,  when  every  man  who  cares  to 
live  in  the  world  has  more  engagements  than  he  can  comfortably 
dispose  of ;  when  the  dinners  of  society  become  a  daily  burden, 
and  each  fresh  acquaintance  is  a  weariness  of  the  flesh.  In  short, 
London  in  the  deadest  season  may  be  much  more  than  tolerable, 
unless  indeed  you  are  tied  within  its  circumference  against  your 
will,  and  are  straining  for  the  country  like  a  greyhound  in  the 
leash. 

But  while  we  can  dwell  conscientiously  on  the  brighter  aspects 
of  London,  we  own  to  a  personal  preference  for  the  country  in 
September.  Then  the  sportsman  finds  many  varieties  of  sport, 
while  the  hardy  admirer  of  nature,  in  hi9  researches  after  the 
beautiful  and  picturesque,  may  almost  afford  to  set  the  worst 
weather  at  defiance ;  although,  as  we  observed  before,  towards 
the  end  of  September  the  floodgates  of  the  heavens  are  likely  to 
be  opened  but  charily,  even  in  the  dripping  Western  Highlands  of 
Scotland.  To  the  north,  and  still  more  on  the  English  and  Welsh 
moors,  it  is  true  that  the  grouse  have  packed,  and  are  hard  to 
circumvent  under  any  circumstances.  But  in  Caithness  and  the 
higher  mountains  on  the  Ross-shire  watershed,  there  is  still  fair 
shooting  to  be  had  ;  while  elsewhere  you  may  manage  a  satisfac- 
tory bag  by  improvising  a  rough  and  ready  system  of  driving. 
For  ourselves,  we  do  not  greatly  care  for  driving,  unless  indeed  we 
are  enjoying  the  luxury  of  the  sport  on  the  Yorkshire  uplands, 
where  the  fun  and  the  firing  become  so  fast  and  furious  that  it  is 
impossible  not  to  be  carried  away  by  the  excitement  of  the  hour. 
Yet  driving,  even  when  conducted  in  the  most  primitive  fashion, 
must  always  have  a  certain  interest  of  its  own.  The  thrill  of 
suspense  may  be  carried  somewhat  too  far  when  strings  of  birds, 
sweeping  swiftly  along  before  the  wind,  steer  tantalizingly  wide 
of  your  station  on  either  side.  But  from  time  to  time  comes  a 
moment  of  fruition,  when  often-deferred  hopes  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  realizing  themselves.  Though  knack  may  go  for  much, 
it  can  never  be  very  easy  to  drop  birds  that  are  going  by  at  about 
a  hundred  miles  the  hour.  It  is  but  clumsy  work,  "  browning  " 
the  pack  when  it  has  passed  you;  and  besides,  the  man  who 
shoots  into  the  thick  of  it  at  random  and  trusts  to  Providence 
is  exceedingly  likely  to  miss  his  mark.  But  when  one  has 
really  made  scientific  allowance  for  the  pace,  and  singled  out 
the  victims  for  the  separate  barrels,  the  thud  of  the  bodies 
as  they  rebound  from  the  heather  is  a  welcome  sound  to  the 
least  sanguinary  heart.  Or,  to  come  down  from  the  bare  moor- 
lands to  the  stubbles,  you  ought  to  have  the  very  cream  of 
the  partridge-shooting  after  the  middle  of  September.  The  fields 
are  cleared  of  the  standing  grain,  and  the  partridges,  only  too 
well  grown,  are  fully  capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves.  It  is 
true  that  we  often  sigh  for  the  good  old  times  when  everybody 
shot  over  dogs  with  ample  cover.  Now,  unfortunately,  the 
scientific  development  of  agricultural  machinery  with  the  advances 
in  modern  farming  has  changed  all  that.  The  wide  wheat-fields 
have  been  shorn  almost  as  smooth  as  a  lawn-tennis  ground ;  and 
farmers,  following  their  private  fancies  or  caprices,  seem  frequently 
to  have  renounced  growing  root-crops  altogether.  When  the  birds 
are  flushed  they  may  go  half  a  mile  or  more  before  they  can  settle 
in  any  kind  of  shelter.  But  England,  after  all,  is  still  a  country 
of  enclosures,  with  thick  hedgerows  and  copses  and  occasional 
patches  of  open  common.     It  is  hard  luck,  indeed,  if  every 


now  and  again  you  do  not  come  upon  a  strip  of  standing  beans 
or  a  tempting  stretch  of  clover,  or  turnips,  or  mangel-wurzel. 
And  then  the  sportsman  is  literally  in  clover,  as  he  shifts  his  aim 
from  right  to  left  on  the  birds  that  are  getting  up  about  him 
singly  or  in  couples.  We  have  confessed  that  we  are  old-fashioned 
enough  to  like  to  see  dogs  cleverly  working.  Yet  at  the  same 
time  there  is  much  sociability,  as  well  as  sport,  in  tramping  a 
country  in  well-dressed  line,  with  the  retrievers  following  in  order 
behind.  Each  man  in  the  line  is  shooting  in  the  open,  with 
spectators  on  either  side  to  applaud  or  condemn.  Nor  do  we  dis- 
like a  sprinkling  of  those  running  red-legged  birds  which  many 
sportsmen  and  keepers  would  gladly  exterminate  as  nuisances. 
We  like  to  see  them  running  before  us  in  the  drills ;  we  like 
their  habit  of  slipping  over  banks  and  rising  before  the  guns 
when  we  least  expect  it ;  while  there  can  be  no  question  that 
the  red-legged  partridge  is  infinitely  handsomer  than  his  more 
soberly-plumaged  grey  congener.  And  not  the  least  pleasant 
feature  of  the  programme  when  a  merry  party  is  shooting  in 
line  is  the  luncheon  that  breaks  the  day's  proceedings.  We 
need  say  little  of  the  perennial  charms  of  English  scenery,  if 
the  sportsman  has  thoughts  or  eyes  to  spare  for  them ;  though 
even  the  least  susceptible  of  mortals  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
struck  or  touched  by  the  exquisitely  framed  little  domestic 
pictures  which  so  frequently  force  themselves  on  the  view.  The 
farmhouse  in  the  hollow  among  its  ricks  and  orchards  ;  the 
ancient  manor-house  of  which  we  catch  a  glimpse  through  the 
embosoming  woods ;  the  old  mill  among  the  willows  and  alders 
by  the  sluggish  stream  ;  the  thatched  roofs  of  the  village  cottages 
clustering  round  the  grey  tower  of  the  church — whether  the  land- 
scape be  level  or  undulating,  go  where  you  will,  there  must  be 
something  to  please  the  eye.  Even  the  fenlands  and  the  flats  of 
the  Eastern  shires  have  beauties  of  their  own ;  while  in  such 
wooded  scenery  as  that  of  the  home  counties  or  Hereford,  you 
revel  in  a  paradise  of  coppices,  orchards  and  hop-gardens,  with 
wide-spreading,  heavy-lbliaged  timber  overhanging  luxuriant 
hedgerows. 

Or,  if  we  had  leisure,  we  might  invite  the  reader  to  accompany 
us  abroad  at  a  season  when  the  rush  of  tourists  begins  to  slacken, 
and  when  the  most  favourite  hotels  have  ceased  to  be  overcrowded. 
The  days  have  been  steadily  shortening,  but  still  time  enough  is 
left  to  do  satisfactory  work  between  breakfast  and  late  dinner. 
The  mornings  and  the  evenings  may  be  a  trifle  too  cool,  at  all 
events  among  the  mountains ;  but  that  only  serves  to  invigorate 
the  frame,  to  brace  the  strength,  and  sharpen  the  appetite.  The 
foliage  here  and  there  begins  to  change  its  tints,  which  adds  im- 
mensely to  the  picturesque  effect  of  the  landscapes.  And  so  the 
fascinations  of  mid-autumn  may  tempt  you  to  prolong  your  tour 
till  you  are  landed  in  the  hectic  brightness  of  the  fleeting  Indian 
summer,  which  warns  us  that  all  things  mortal  are  doomed  to 
decay,  and  that  it  is  time  to  prepare  for  the  grimness  of  an  English 
winter.  And  yet  the  winter,  after  all,  has  merits  of  its  own, 
though  its  discipline  may  be  rather  severe  and  salutary  than 
welcome. 


TAYLORS  AND  DRAPERS. 

THERE  has  been  so  much  nonsense  talked  and  written  lately 
about  Guilds  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  bare  facts. 
Everybody  seemed  to  know  all  about  the  "Guild  Merchant"  at 
Preston,  yet  it  was  evident,  if  only  from  the  union  of  trades  which 
took  part  in  the  celebrations,  that  the  chief  actors  themselves  were 
profoundly  ignorant  on  the  subject.  It  would  probably  have  been 
incredible  to  a  citizen  of  the  thirteenth  century  that  the  crafts  of 
the  town  would  in  process  of  time  assist  at  a  meeting  of  the 
merchant  guild.  The  lion  might  lie  down  with  the  lamb ;  but 
that  the  workman  should  be  confounded  in  oDe  common  festival 
with  his  bitterest  enemies,  that  would  be  too  much.  Yet  in  fact 
this  is  what  has  occurred.  A  guild  merchant  is  a  guild — so  people 
argue  now — and  a  guild  is  the  same  as  a  City  company.  So 
when  a  town  holds  a  meeting  of  its  guild,  it  is  but  right  that 
the  craft  guilds  should  take  part  -in  it.  It  has  not  been  re- 
vealed to  them  that  the  guild  merchant  is  anything  rather  than  a 
company,  and  that  the  craft  guilds  were  instituted  as  much 
to  oppose  it  as  for  any  other  purpose.  The  feuds  between 
the  town  guilds  and  the  craftsmen  raged  everywhere  till  the 
workmen  combined  in  their  own  defence,  and  the  contest  was 
sometimes  complicated  by  the  interference  of  an  overlord,  who 
rather  inclined  to  stir  up  than  to  allay  the  strife,  as  keeping  both 
parties  more  effectually  at  his  feet.  Thus,  at  Reading,  the  abbot 
controlled  the  appointment  of  the  "  Keeper  of  the  Guild  Mer- 
chant," even  after  the  town  had  obtained  a  Royal  charter,  and  the 
keeper  had  become  a  mayor.  It  was  not  until  the  abbey  was  sup- 
pressed that  the  mayor  became  an  independent  magistrate.  But 
though  the  guild  merchant  was  thus  freed,  the  crafts  continued  in 
subjection  for  centuries,  and  trade  was  crippled  by  the  vexatious 
restrictions  imposed  on  the  lower  class  by  the  higher. 

It  was  much  the  same  in  London,  though  here  there  was  no 
overlord.  The  mere  existence  of  a  place  of  meeting  called  a 
"  Guildhall  "  would  go  to  prove,  were  any  proof  required,  that  the 
Corporation  took  its  rise  in  a  guild  merchant.  But  at  a  very  early 
period  we  find  other  guilds  formed.  The  question  how  far  these 
guilds  were  turned  into  the  more  modem  Companies  is  much 
obscured  by  the  assumption  made  in  most  historical  books,  that 
this  conversion  always  took  place.    It  is  plain,  however,  when 
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we  come  to  look  into  the  matter,  that  there  is  no  neces- 
sary connexion  between  the  early  guilds  and  the  recent  com- 
panies. The  grocers,  for  example,  though  many  of  them  no 
doubt  belonged  to  guilds,  met  and  formed  themselves  into  a  com- 
pany in  1345,  a  proceeding  wholly  unnecessary  if  the  grocers  or 
pepperers'  guild,  which  was  in  existence  long  before,  had  exer- 
cised any  control  over  trade.  It  is  very  common  at  the  present 
day,  as  every  student  of  the  subject  finds  to  his  cost,  to  talk  as  if 
the  City  companies  and  the  City  guilds  were,  or  are,  one  and  the 
same  tiling.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  distinguish  them  too 
sharply,  but,  on  the  whole,  this  is  better  than  confounding  them. 
The  only  ancient  guild,  in  short,  of  which  we  may  say  with  cer- 
tainty that  it  subsists  until  now,  is  the  Corporation  itself.  So 
long  ago  as  the  time  of  Glanville  the  institution  of  mercantile 
guilds  in  cities  is  recognized.  Writing  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
be  uses  the  phrase,  "  Communiam  scilicet  gyldam."  Such  com- 
munes controlled  the  destinies  of  York,  Leicester,  Preston,  and 
other  places,  as  well  as  London,  before  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century.  No  one  could  become  a  freeman  without  admission 
by  the  guild  at  the  Guildhall ;  and  the  City  could  confer  free- 
dom even  on  a  serf  if  he  had  resided  unclaimed  by  bis 
master  within  the  borough  for  a  year  and  a  day.  As 
time  went  on,  and  the  action  of  the  guild  was  more  and 
more  controlled  by  the  influence  of  a  rich  and  oligarchical 
majority,  the  craftsmen,  who  were  already  in  the  habit  of  joining 
the  semi-religious  "  frith-guilds  "  for  purposes  of  mutual  assurance, 
for  masses,  for  compurgation  and  other  similar  ends,  began  to 
associate  themselves  for  protection  against  the  tyranny  of  the  City 
guild.  The  craft  guilds  resembled  strongly  the  modern  trade- 
unions,  and  were  openly  and  constantly  at  war  with  the  Corporation. 
Among  these  early  societies  none  was  so  large,  so  rich,  or  so 
powerful  in  London  as  that  of  the  weavers.  Cloth,  it  was  said, 
was  made  here  in  sufficient  quantities  to  clothe  all  Europe.  The 
quarter  in  which  the  weavers  lived  and  worked  rivalled  even  that 
of  the  goldsmiths  in  wealth,  as  may  be  ascertained  by  the  lists  of 
tallages.  They  obtained  some  kind  of  charter  from  Henry  I.,  in 
which  it  was  ordained  that  no  one  should  exercise  their  trade  or 
calling  in  London  or  Southwark  unless  he  belonged  to  the  guild. 
This  was  confirmed  by  Henry  II. ;  but  on  the  establishment  of  the 
mayoralty,  the  weavers  narrowly  escaped  suppression.  In  1202, 
the  citizens — that  is,  the  guild  merchant — offered  the  King  sixty 
marks  if  he  would  abolish  the  guild ;  but  the  weavers  outbid  the 
Corporation,  and  obtained  fresh  privileges,  some  of  them  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  good  government  of  the  City. 
After  long  litigation  a  verdict  was  obtained  against  them  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  very  soon  after,  on  the  enactment  of  laws 
for  the  regulation  of  the  wool  trade,  the  Weavers'  Guild  suddenly 
and  unaccountably  disappears,  and  from  being  a  rival  to  the 
Corporation  itself,  it  does  not  even  rise  to  the  dignity  of  a  Livery 
Company.  There  is  a  Weavers'  Company  now,  but  it  has  no 
historical  connexion  with  the  old  guild.  At  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.,  as  Mr.  Stubbs  has  observed  in  his  Constitutional 
History,  the  number  of  the  guilds  had  increased  to  forty-eight, 
but  the  weavers  were  not  in  the  first  class.  Mr.  Stubbs  might 
have  gone  further,  and  said  they  were  not  in  any  class. 

In  order  to  account  for  the  disappearance  of  this  rich  and  ancient 
society  at  the  very  time  when  such  societies  were  fir3t  making 
themselves  known  as  powers  in  the  civic  commonwealth,  it  is 
necessary  to  search  into  the  archives  of  several  different  companies. 
There  is  absolute  silence  on  the  subject  in  all  the  books  of  the 
London  historians.  Yet  a  few  facts  may  be  picked  up  here  and 
there,  and  the  old  corporation  of  the  weavers  may  be  found  to 
have  resolved  itself  or  been  resolved  by  the  higher  powers 
into  its  constituent  elements.  We  hear  of  tailors  and  drapers  and 
other  trades,  but  no  more  of  the  weavers.  They  had  touched  on 
one  side  the  trade  in  linen,  and  on  the  other  that  in  wool.  Ihe 
woollen  drapers  were  naturally  much  divided  in  their  interests 
from  the  "  linen  armourers,"  or,  as  we  should  say,  shirtmakers, 
and  both  from  the  "  shermen,"  the  fullers,  and  the  clothworkers. 
In  short,  the  telarii  seem  mainly  to  have  become  tailors  ;  and  the 
other  trades  gradually  separated  themselves  from  the  parent  stem, 
until  even  the  traditions  of  their  origin  were  lost.  This  part  of 
the  history  of  the  weavers  is  clear  enough.  The  modern  com- 
panies in  many  cases  have  published  their  histories.  In  other 
cases  the  work  has  been  done  for  them.  A  Drapers'  Dictionary 
("  Warehousemen  and  Drapers'  Journal  "  Office)  has  just  been 
issued,  which  gives  particulars  of  all  kinds,  historical  as  well  as 
technical,  as  to  cloth,  and  how  it  is  and  has  been  made.  But  the 
history  of  the  transition  of  the  old  guild  of  the  weavers  into  the 
numerous  companies  of  which  it  was  the  parent  has  yet  to  be 
written.  It  had  subsisted  through  all  changes  and  chances  from 
the  time  of  Henry  I.  at  least,  in  spite  of  opposition  and  op- 
pression. Yet  under  Edward  III.,  who  of  all  our  kings  most 
encouraged  the  existence  of  City  companies,  it  is  dissolved,  while 
from  its  ashes  rise  the  drapers,  the  clothworkers,  and,  above  all, 
the  linen  armourers,  of  whose  body  the  King  himself  became  a 
member.  Long  afterwards,  Henry  VII.  allowed  them  to  call 
themselves  "Merchant  Taylors,"  a  name  which  they  still  bear, 
though  few,  if  any,  of  them  ply  the  ancient  craft.  At  first  their 
head  was  called  by  the  picturesque  title  of  The  Pilgrim,  and  in 
some  of  their  charters  they  are  addressed  as  the  "  Scissors  and 
Fraternity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist."  It  was  probably  owing  to 
the  naming  of  an  inn  "  The  Needle,"  near  their  hall,  that  "  The 
Needle  Street,  now  Threadneedle  Street,  obtained  its  strange 
appellation.  Their  first  hall  was  in  Basing  Lane ;  but  they 
migrated  to  their  present  quarters  as  long  ago  as  1331,  when  they 


bought  the  house  of  one  Edmund  Crepyn.  It  was  burnt  in  the 
Great  Fire,  but  was  magnificently  rebuilt,  not  being  completely 
finished,  indeed,  for  about  ten  years.  Their  name,  however,  is 
chiefly  associated  in  our  minds  with  the  school  which  they  have 
long  maintained  in  the  City,  and  which  has  recently  been  removed' 
from  "  the  manor  of  the  Rose  within  the  parish  of  St.  Laurence 
Poultney"  to  the  old  quarters  of  the  Carthusians.  The 
school  has  found  an  historian  in  Mr.  Robinson,  who  has 
issued  a  Register  of  the  Scholars  (Farncombe  and  Co.,  Lewes), 
preceded  by  an  interesting  account  of  the  foundation,  its  vicissi- 
tudes and  its  progress  since  Richard  Mulcaster  became  its  first 
master  in  1 561.  The  first  scholar  on  the  list  is  Edmund  Spenser, 
who  went  up  to  Pembroke  Hall  at  Cambridge  in  1569.  The 
credit  of  having  educated  the  great  poet  should  be  highly  valued 
by  the  Merchant  Taylors.  The  Drapers  were  lodged  in  Swithin's 
Lane  in  John  Hende's  house  in  1405,  having  previously  occupied 
Blackwell  Hall  adjoining  Guildhall.  Fitz-Eylwin,  the  first  mayor 
of  London,  is  often  claimed  as  a  draper  and  a  member  of  the 
company,  perhaps  because  he  had  lived  in  Swithin's  Lane ;  but, 
as  we  have  seen,  though  be  may  have  been,  like  another  eminent 
citizen,  a  linendraper  bold  in  famous  London  town,"  be  can 
hardly  have  belonged  to  a  society  which  came  into  existence  long 
after  his  death.  The  Drapers  as  a  company  are  mentioned  in 
contemporary  documents  as  early  as  1332,  but  they  did  not  obtain 
a  charter  till  1364.  It  is,  of  course,  very  possible  that  Henry 
Fitz-Eylwin  was  connected  with  a  guild  of  drapers,  which  is 
known  to  have  held  its  annual  festival  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary, 
Bishopsgate ;  in  other  words,  in  Bedlam  Chapel,  a  strange  place 
to  have  been  chosen,  and  one  more  suitable,  it  might  be  thought, 
to  a  guild  of  hatters,  if  such  a  thing  was  in  being  at  the  time. 


YACHT-RACING  RULES. 

WE  gave  a  fortnight  ago  a  brief  account  of  the  matches  between 
the  larger  craft  during  the  latter  part  of  the  season,  and 
endeavoured  to  indicate  how  a  grievance  of  which  some  owners  may 
legitimately  complain  could  be  best  removed.    This  grievance,  and. 
the  best  mode  of  remedying  it,  is  not,  however,  the  only  question 
relating  to  yacht-racing  which  is  likely  to  be  discussed  before  long, 
and  it  may  be  well,  while  the  memory  of  this  year's  sailing  is  still 
fresh  amongst  those  who  seek  their  pastime  afloat,  to  recur  to  the 
subject,  and  to  consider  what  changes  are  desirable  and  what  are 
undesirable  in  the  system  now  followed  in  regulating  matches. 
The  season  has  been,  like  others  which  preceded  it,  differently 
judged  by  members  of  the  yachting  fraternity.    To  those  who- 
sailed  on  board  the  vessels  which  often  won  it  appeared  a  good 
season ;  to  those  who  sailed  on  board  unlucky  ships,  a  very  dull  one. 
On  the  whole,  it  may  be  considered  to  have  been  a  moderately  good 
season,  and  there  certainly  has  been  nothingto  justify  the  oft-repeated 
cry  that  yacht-racing  is  going  to  the  dogs — who,  by  the  way,  are- 
always  being  promised  things  they  never  get.  Good  breezes,  the  all- 
important  requisite  for  matches,  were  frequent ;  calms  were  rare, 
and  amongst  many  fair  struggles  one  race  in  particular  is  likely  to 
be  long  remembered  as  having  been  as  exciting  as  any  on  record — 
perhaps,  indeed,  rather   too   exciting.     Moreover,   the  season 
witnessed  the  advent  of  a  magnificent  cutter,  as  fast  as  she  i9 
pretty,  and  of  a  beautiful  racing  schooner.    In  the  main,  then, 
things  went  on  tolerably  well ;  but  latterly  regattas  were  un- 
doubtedly marked  by  one  unpleasant  feature  which  it  would  be 
childish  to  ignore.    Competitors  were  few,  and,  though  this  does 
not  necessarily  make  matches  dull,  it  causes  considerable  dis- 
content ;  and  the  paucity  of  racers  in  August  may  very  possibly 
lead  to  further  demands  for  handicap  matches  in  which  the 
race  is  not  to  be  to  the  swift,  or,  at  all  events,  not  very  often. 
It  is  perhaps  natural  that  this  demand  should  be  made,  and 
there  may  be  some  persistence  in  urging  it ;  but  it  is  greatly  to 
be  hoped  that  Clubs  and  Committees  will  show  sense  and  firm- 
ness, and  that  it  will  not  be  acceded  to.     We  are  not  at  all 
aware  what  system  of  handicapping  is  likely  to  be  proposed, 
but  it  is  obvious  that  any  system  which  is  to  put  cruisers  or  com- 
paratively slow  yachts  on  a  level  with  racers  or  comparatively 
fast  ones  must  make  the  latter  pay  a  penalty  for  having  won 
races.    To  define  the  difference  between  a  cruiser  and  a  racer 
has  not  yet  been  found  practicable,  and  there  is  not  the  smallest 
reason  for  supposing  that  it  ever  will  be.     The  only  possible 
method  of  achieving  the  result  desired  by  some  is  to  enact  that, 
after  winning  a  certain  number  of  prizes,  a  yacht  shall  allow 
increased  time,  and  that,  if  she  still  continues  to  win,  she  shall, 
when  she  has  added  a  further  specified  number  to  her  flags, 
allow  yet  more  time.     Such  a  rule  will  undoubtedly  give  the 
cruiser  a  chance,  and  is  the  only  one  which  can  do  so ;  but 
unfortunately  this  chance  can  only  be  obtained  by  penalizing 
skill  and  putting  an  end  to  improvement.    It  will  be  of  no- 
use,  if  such  a  rule  obtains,  to  stimulate  naval  architects  to- 
make  further  advances,  and  to  try  to  surpass  even  the  excellent 
vessels  which  are  now  afloat.    The  only  consequence  of  getting 
a-well  modelled  yacht  and  having  her  well  handled  will  be  that, 
after  a  brief  period,  she  will  practically  be  debarred  from  racing. 
For  good  designing  and  good  seamanship  there  will  be  prompt  and 
severe  punishment.    Under  such  a  rule  as  this  the  Madge,  if  she 
had  returned  from  America,  would,  in  consequence  of  having 
beaten  the  American  yachts,  have  been  boycotted  in  English 
waters,  as  she  could  only  have  sailed  against  other  vessels  on  terms 
which  must  have  ensured  defeat.    To  exact  increased  time  allow- 
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ance  from  successful  yachts  is  to  make  owners  pay  a  penalty  for 
having  had  their  vessels  well  designed ;  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  re- 
gretted that  there  should  be  any  chance  of  a  proposal  for  doing 
this  beiug  put  forward  at  a  time  when  it  is  manifest  that  there  | 
has  been  improvement  in  design,  and  that  further  improvement  ' 
may  be  hoped  for. 

That  there  has  been  considerable  improvement  of  late  may  be 
proved  in  the  most  absolute  manner,  not  by  attempting  to  compare 
old  and  new  yachts,  or  by  quoting  the  dicta,  necessarily  friendly  and  | 
partial,  of  English  nautical  critics,  but  by  reference  to  the  action  of 
our  only  rivals  in  yacht-building.  The  Americans  are  fond  of  vaunt- 
ing the  superiority  of  their  vessels  to  ours;  but  what  Americans  say 
need  not  always  be  taken  seriously  by  any  means,  perhaps  is  some- 
times hardly  meant  to  be  taken  seriously.  What  Americans  do,  on 
the  other  hand,  always  deserves  attention  ;  and  what  has  been  done 
with  regard  to  the  America  Oup  shows  how  well  convinced  Ameri- 
cans are  that  our  yachts  have  now  become  decidedly  superior  to  theirs. 
It  has  been  made  a  challenge  cup,  not  to  be  removed  from  New  York, 
and  such  conditions  are  laid  down  for  matches  to  be  sailed  for  it 
as  must  deter  any  English  yacht-owner,  not  a  lunatic,  from  think- 
ing of  competing.  "When  these  conditions  appeared,  some  little 
time  ago,  a  slight  indignation  may  have  been  felt  by  yachtsmen 
at  their  absurdly  one-sided  character ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  are  the  best  possible  compliment  that  Americans  can  pay  to 
Englishmen.  They  show  that,  in  the  opinion  of  those  best  able 
to  judge,  America  cannot  now  produce  seagoing  vessels  to  race  on 
even  terms  against  ours ;  and  that  the  type  of  our  latest  racing- 
yachts,  due,  no  doubt,  in  part  to  the  JuUanar,  is  decidedly  supe- 
rior to  the  American  type.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  con- 
ditions under  which  a  famous  English  yacht  sailed  in  her  races  with 
the  American  craft  have  been  the  subject  of  much  severe  comment 
in  the  United  States ;  and  it  was  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that 
the  American  Club  would,  if  they  thought  it  safe,  issue  even 
conditions.  They  have  not  done  so,  thereby  admitting  the  supe- 
riority of  our  present  racing  yachts  to  theirs  ;  and,  as  the  type  of  j 
our  vessels  has  been  considerably  changed  of  late,  it  seems 
abundantly  clear  that  there  has  been  improvement.  No  reason, 
however,  exists  for  supposing  that  final  perfection  has  been  reached, 
or  that  no  further  improvement  is  possible.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  in  due  course  of  time,  even 
better  vessels  than  those  which  sailed  this  year  will  be  planned 
by  the  highly  skilled  men  who  now  devote  their  attention  to  yacht- 
building  ;  but  of  course  there  will  not  be  improvement  if  all  in- 
ducement to  improve  is  taken  away,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately, 
if  there  is  direct  inducement  not  to  improve.  The  result  of  handi- 
capping must  be  to  stop  attempts  to  do  better  than  has  been  done 
before,  and  a  further  result  of  it  may  possibly  be  to  destroy  that 
superiority  to  the  Americans  which  now  exists.  If  we  go  to  sleep 
they  will  not,  and  they  quickly  take  note  of  what  is  happening  in 
England,  and  will  protit  alike  by  what  we  have  taught  them  and  by 
our  inaction.  Should  handicap  matches  generally  take  the  place  of 
those  which  have  hitherto  been  sailed,  American  owners  and 
builders  may  exert  themselves  while  ours  are  supine,  and  we  may, 
at  no  very  distant  date,  find  the  present  condition  of  things  exactly 
reversed,  and  may  even  see  a  yacht  from  across  the  Atlantic  achieve 
in  English  waters  victories  quite  as  decisive  as  those  of  the 
America. 

While,  however,  it  seems  certain,  or  all  but  certain,  that  the 
change  in  the  system  of  yacht-racing  which  has  been  demanded, 
and  is  likely  to  be  demanded  again,  will  do  harm,  it  must  be  fully 
admitted  that  some  of  the  complaints  urged  against  the  present 
system  are  well  founded  and  should  receive  consideration.  It  is 
said,  with  considerable  force,  that  the  rule  of  measurement  now 
existing  operates  more  unfairly  than  ever  against  some  vessels  and 
in  favour  of  others.  Not  only  is  depth  ignored,  but  lead  keels  are 
also  ignored.  When  certain  proportions  are  adopted  a  low  centre 
of  gravity  is,  for  various  reasons,  desirable  in  a  sea-going  vessel, 
and  we  do  not  at  all  agree  with  the  objections  which  are 
sometimes  urged  against  outside  lead;  but  a9  large  lead  keels 
enormously  increase  a  vessel's  sail-carrying  power  and,  in  con- 
sequence, her  speed,  it  certainly  seems  hard  that  they  should 
be  altogether  untaxed.  In  order  to  obviate  the  inequality  caused 
by  heavy  ballasting  it  has  been  frequently  proposed  to  tax  outside 
lead,  i.e.  to  make  vessels  carrying  more  than  a  certain  proportionate 
amount  of  it  give  increased  lime  allowance.  The  proposal  seems 
fair  enough,  but  unfortunately  there  are  great  practical  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  carrying  it  out.  It  would  not  be  by  any  means 
easy,  perhaps  in  some  cases  it  would  be  quite  impracticable,  to 
ascertain  exactly  the  amount  of  outside  lead  carried  by  existing 
vessels.  The  quantity  of  lead  bolted  on  to  a  vessel  in  process  of 
construction  can,  no  doubt,  be  ascertained  ;  but  any  one  who  has 
seen  a  large  lead  keel  fitted  to  a  yacht  will  know  that  to  do  this 
long  and  careful  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  official  measurer 
would  be  necessary,  and  that  considerable  expense  would  be  in- 
curred, while  not  improbably  disputes  between  the  measurer  and 
the  builder  might  occur.  There  are  then  considerable  objections 
to  any  method  of  measurement  which  requires  the  amount  of 
outside  ballast  to  be  ascertained.  A  far  better  method  than 
taxing  that  which  partly  gives  the  sail-carrying  power  would  be  to 
tax  the  sail-carrying  power  itself.  We  have  before  this  more 
than  once  urged  that  of  all  the  systems  of  measure- 
ment which  have  as  yet  been  proposed  this  is  the  only 
one  in  which  some  grave  defect  which  would  make  evasion 
possible  has  not  been  pointed  out,  and  that  it  has  the 
supreme  merit  of  leaving  the  designer  free  to  model  his  hull  as  he 
pleases.    Amongst  its  other  advantages  is  the  important  one  that 


it  would  put  an  end  to  the  not  unreasonable  discontent  of  those 
who  complain  of  excessive  depth  and  of  lead  keels.  The  rule  would 
not  be  prohibitive  with  regard  to  either;  but  under  it  the  yachts 
which  carried  a  great  deal  of  lead  very  low  down  would  be 
obliged,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed,  to  pay  a  fair  price  for 
the  advantage  they  gained. 

It  is,  however,  not  to  be  expected  that  a  change  of  this  kind 
will  be  made  shortly,  as  before  so  radical  an  alteration  is  effected 
there  must  be  very  full  discussion  and  consideration.  That  sooner 
or  later  a  system  of  measurement  of  this  kind  will  have  to 
be  adopted  there  cannot  be  much  doubt;  and  also  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  sooner  or  later  another  radical  change  in 
the  yacht-racing  code,  almost  equally  important,  will  have  to 
be  made.  There  is  no  need  to  recapitulate  the  objections  to 
the  detestable  luffing  rule,  as  they  have  been  pointed  out  in 
these  columns  and  elsewhere  before,  and  are  now  familiar  to 
all  who  take  interest  in  the  matter.  A  rule  which  is  in  dia- 
metrical opposition  to  the  law  would  be  of  doubtful  value,  even  if 
the  la  w  were  somewhat  unreasonable  ;  but  when  the  law  is  in 
accordance  with  reason  and  common  sense,  it  is  as  objectionable 
ss  any  ordinance  can  be.  The  rule  of  the  road  tells  a  mariner  to 
do  one  thing ;  the  Y.R.A.  code  tells  him  to  do  exactly  the  opposite. 
The  direction  of  the  legal  rule  tends  to  diminish  the  chance  of 
collision  ;  the  yachting  rule  to  increase  it.  It  can  hardly  be  neces- 
sary to  say  more  in  condemnation  of  the  rule  than  this ;  and  now 
that  there  is  so  much  jealous  sailing,  and  that  masters  are  willing 
to  run  such  risks,  it  causes,  directly  and  indirectly,  more  danger 
than  it  has  ever  done  before.  It  is  nevertheless  to  be  feared  that 
the  same  course  will  be  followed  with  regard  to  this  obnoxious 
regulation  as  is  followed  in  dealing  with  much  more  important 
matters  in  England.  Although  indefensible,  the  rule  will  be 
allowed  to  remain  until  a  really  bad  accident  shows  the  imperious 
necessity  for  sweeping  it  away.  Then  a  conviction  for  man- 
slaughter may  suddenly  make  it  obvious  to  the  Council  of  the 
Y.R.A.  and  to  Club  Committees  in  general  that  it  is  not  well  to 
have  sailing  rules  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  law.  To  bring 
about  a  salutary  change  in  this  country  it  is  usually  necessary  that 
somebody  should  be  killed. 


CRICKET  IX  1 832. 

A CONSIDERATION  of  the  changes  and  chances  of  the  past 
season,  and  particularly  of  the  last  few  weeks  of  it,  must  tend, 
one  would  think,  to  drive  almost  to  desperation  those  ingenuous 
souls  who  weigh  the  conclusions  of  the  cricket-field  in  a 
mathematical  balance,  and  who  hold  it  as  a  law  of  more  than 
Median  fixity  that  good  batsmen  will  always  get  runs,  and  good 
bowlers  always  get  wickets — that  the  best  side,  in  short,  must 
inevitably  win.  What  has  been  once,  they  argue,  should  be 
always.  If  Peate  could  help  to  put  on  64  runs  for  the  last  wicket 
against  the  Australian  bowlers  at  Manchester,  why  could  he  not 
help  to  put  on  10  ruus  against  the  same  adversaries  at  the  Oval  ? 
If  Mr.  Studd  could  make  118  runs  against  them  at  Cambridge, 
and  114  at  Lord's,  why  should  he  twice  fail  to  score  a  single  run 
against  them  at  the  Oval  ?  Why,  indeed  !  When  these  and  other 
mysteries  are  explained  away,  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  cricket 
cease  to  be,  what  in  very  truth  it  now  is,  a  game  of  hazard,  com- 
pared with  which  one  feels  tempted  to  declare  that  even  horse- 
racing  and  blind-hookey  are  but  as  "  moonlight  unto  sunlight, 
and  as  water  unto  wine." 

The  season  has  certainly  been  a  curious  one— a  season  of 
tremendous  scoring  and  of  miserable  collapses.  It  has  shown  us 
an  Eleven  piling  up  in  a  single  innings  the  prodigious  total  of 
920  runs — not  against  the  best  of  bowling  or  fielding,  no  doubt, 
but  still,  even  under  those  conditions,  a  marvellous  perform- 
ance ;  and  it  has  also  shown  us  the  finest  Eleven  England  could 
put  into  the  field  unable  to  make  85  runs  when  wanted  to  do  so; 
and  then,  again,  the  side  victorious  on  that  memorable  day 
collapsing  in  their  turn  against  foemen  scarce  worthy  of  their 
steel  for  only  49.  In  matches  of  first-rate  importance,  upwards 
of  200  runs  in  an  individual  innings  have  been  scored  four  times, 
286  net  out  by  Murdoch  against  Sussex,  266  by  Barnes  against 
Leicestershire  (and  off  the  same  bowling  that  twice  since  played 
such  havoc  among  the  stubborn  wickets  of  Australia),  207  bv 
Shrewsbury  against  Surrey,  and  206  by  Massie  against  Oxford 
University.  Five  times  have  upwards  of  150  runs  been  made, 
188  by  Gunn  against  Hertfordshire,  187  by  Midwinter  against 
Leicestershire,  176  by  Lord  Harris  against  Sussex,  171  by  Mr.  A. 
G.  Steel  against  Cambridge  University,and  1 57  by  Mr.  Lacey  (of  the 
Cambridge  Eleven)  against  Sussex.  An  individual  innings  of  100 
and  upwards  has  been  registered  no  less  than  thirty-five  times,  in 
which  catalogue  the  name  of  Mr.  Charles  Studd  figures  four 
times,  of  Barnes  three  times,  of  different  Australian  players — 
Horan  twice — five  times,  and,  mirabile  dictu .'  of  Dr.  W.  G.  Grace 
not  once.  Nor,  despite  such  striking  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
have  the  bowlers  been  without  their  days  of  triumph  ;  Peate  and 
Spoflbrth  probably  dividing  the  honours  in  this  department,  while 
Parnham  (the  new  Leicestershire  discovery),  Crossland,  Morley, 
Jones  (the  Surrey  bowler),  Barlow,  Mr.  Steel,  and  Mr.  Studd,  and 
all  the  Australians,  it  may  be  said,  who  handle  a  ball  at  all,  have 
proved  themselves  at  various  times  to  be,  like  Sir  Nathaniel, 
"  most  straight  in  virtue."  Lancashire,  according  to  some  returns 
recently  published  in  the  sporting  papers,  stands,  as  last  year,  at 
the  head  of  the  counties,  though  we  are  half  inclined  to  agree  with 
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Captain  Holden,  the  very  energetic  secretary  of  the  Nottingham- 
shire Club,  that  the  honour  properly  belongs  to  the  latter  county, 
inasmuch  as,  though  playing  and  winning  fewer  matches  than 
Lancashire,  they  have  beaten  once  at  least  every  county  against 
which  they  have  been  engaged,  including  the  County  Palatine 
itself.  It  is  probable,  however,  that,  with  all  three  at  their  best, 
there  is  not  much  to  choose  between  Lancashire,  Nottinghamshire, 
and  Yorkshire ;  Gloucestershire,  rising  with  the  famous  triad  of 
Graces  and  setting  with  them,  has  quite  fallen  from  her  pride  of 
place  ;  Middlesex,  as  strong  in  batting,  perhaps,  as  the  strongest, 
fails  lamentably  in  bowling ;  while  Kent  and  Surrey  still  struggle 
manfully,  though  with  less  fortune  than  one  could  wish,  to  bring 
back  the  historic  times  of  Alfred  Mynn  and  Frederick  Miller. 
Cambridge  won  an  easier  triumph  over  Oxford  than  was  antici- 
pated, partly,  it  must  be  allowed,  through  the  defective  general- 
ship shown  by  the  captain  of  the  losing  side.  Between  the 
Gentlemen  and  the  Players  the  battle  was  drawn ;  a  victory  of 
87  runs  for  the  latter  at  the  Oval  being  amply  redeemed  by  a 
victory  of  eight  wickets  for  the  former  at  Lord's.  And  to  the 
uncertainties,  more  or  less  glorious,  of  the  game  itself,  must  be 
added  the  uncertainties  of  the  weather.  A  fine  warm  spring,  fol- 
lowing upon  a  singularly  mild  winter,  made  the  grounds  in  capital 
order  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign  ;  and  through  the  month  of 
May  the  batsmen  hit  away  as  though  the  bowlers  were  never  to 
have  a  chance.  But  with  June  there  came  a  change;  wickets 
were  found  to  fall  more  quickly  with  a  falling  barometer  ;  and, 
though  we  would  not  abate  a  jot  of  the  glory  which  is  fairly 
theirs,  it  must  be  confessed  that  rain  and  the  results  of  rain  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  more  than  one  Australian  victory,  and 
staved  off  more  than  one  defeat. 

These  Australian  victories  and  defeats  have,  of  course,  been  the 
principal  feature  of  the  season,  and  have  made  cricket  a  flourishing 
subject  of  conversation  among  people  who  are  generally  wont  to 
regard  it  as  the  pastime  of  boys,  and  to  look  with  wonder,  perhaps 
with  a  little  contempt,  on  those  who  still,  the  heyday  of  their 
youth  being  past,  preserve  a  practical  interest  in  the  game.  And 
so  far  it  is  no  doubt  true,  as  a  writer  in  the  Times  has  maintained, 
that  their  visits  have  helped  to  give  an  impetus  to  cricket,  and 
swelled  the  coffers  of  the  various  clubs  on  whose  grounds  they 
have  exhibited  their  skill  with  many  half-crowns  and  shil- 
lings which  would  not  otherwise  have  found  their  way  there. 
But  to  assert,  as  this  writer  went  on  to  assert,  that  the  national 
interest  in  what  more  truly  than  horse-racing  may  be  called  our 
national  sport  is  waning,  and  required  some  such  stimulant  .as 
these  visits  to  save  it  from  being  transferred  altogether  to  lawn- 
tennis,  or  such  other  "  immoment  toys,"  is  surely  what  no  true 
cricketer  will  for  a  moment  allow.  As  the  number  of  people  who 
require  to  be  amused  increases  every  year,  new  sources  of  amuse- 
ment have  necessarily  to  be  discovered ;  and  in  this  luxurious  age 
it  is  conceivable  that  our  curled  darlings  will  prefer  the  gentle 
exertions  necessary  to  enable  them  to  hold  their  own  with 
Amaryllis  on  the  netted  lawn  to  the  stern  realities  of  the  cricket- 
field.  Nay,  it  is  probable  that  the  mysterious  fascinations  of 
"  knurr  and  spell  "'  would  ere  now  have  travelled  southward, 
had  it  not  become  in  happy  time  revealed  that  that  Northern 
myth  was  in  very  truth  no  other  than  the  trap,  bat,  and  ball  of 
our  ingenuous  childhood.  But  these  are  the  creatures  of  a  day  ; 
"  the  one  remains,  the  many  change  and  pass " ;  and  the  true 
cricketer,  even  though  his  memory  go  not  back  to  the  days  of 
Pilch  and  Mynn  and  "  Charlie  "  Taylor,  as  he  regards  with  com- 
passionate smile  the  rising  and  the  setting  of  these  short-lived 
children  of  ennui,  will  say  to  himself,  in  the  words  of  Goethe, 
"  The  fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away,  and  I  would  fain  occupy 
myself  only  with  the  abiding.''  But,  indeed,  there  is  no  need  of 
any  "  lyric  fury."  He  who  has  been  present  when  any  of  the 
three  great  Northern  counties  are  trying  conclusions,  or  when 
Surrey  meets  its  old  rivals  Kent  or  Sussex  at  the  Oval,  or  when 
the  Gentlemen  are  set  against  the  Players  at  Lord's,  wants  no 
assurance  from  us  that  cricket  still  flourishes  exceedingly,  and  that 
the  day  will  never  come  in  our  time,  nor  in  the  time  of  our 
:hildren's  children,  when,  if  we  may  be  allowed  slightly  to  alter  a 
line  of  one  of  Mr.  Egerton  Warburton's  delightful  hunting-songs, 
The  stumps  are  uprooted,  the  umpire  is  dumb. 

Moreover,  we  could,  "an  we  would,"  give  sundry  reasons  for 
doubting  whether  these  visits  are,  under  their  existing  conditions, 
productive  of  unmixed  good,  either  to  the  game  itself,  or,  which 
is  the  light  in  which  the  sentimentalists  seem  most  pleased  to 
regard  them,  to  the  maintenance  of  good-will  and  brotherly  love 
between  the  mother-country  and  her  colonies.  Take  this,  for  in- 
stance, to  mention  the  most  simple,  that  while  human  nature  is 
what  it  is,  one  can  hardly  be  expected  to  overflow  with  brotherly 
love  towards  the  man  who  persists  in  hitting  your  craftiest 
deliveries  out  of  the  ground,  or  whose  own  first  ball  uproots 
your  middle  stump  amid  the  derisive  cheers  or  yet  ghastlier 
silence  of  twenty  thousand  spectators.  But  this  is,  no  doubt,  a 
brutal  way  of  looking  at  the  matter,  and  besides  it  were  un- 
gracious now  to  speak  words  of  aught  but  the  sweetest  breath  to 
our  departing  visitors,  who  have  afforded  us  so  many  hours  of 
pleasure — of  somewhat  painful  pleasure  to  be  sure,  at  times — and 
such  a  fruitful  source  of  conversation.  Nor,  on  the  whole,  need 
our  national  pride  take  any  great  alarm.  Despite  the  nonsense 
written  about  them  in  some  of  our  newspapers — and  there  is  no 
more  spacious  ground  for  nonsense  to  your  "  press-man,"  as 
Mr.  Swinburne  would  say,  than  the  cricket-field — the  playing 
value  of  the  Australian  Eleven  remains  pretty  much  what  all 


real  judges  of  the  game  saw  it  to  be  from  the  first,  and  what  they 
themselves,  we  are  very  sure,  would  be  the  first  to  confess  it. 
Against  the  first  rank  of  our  English  cricketers,  play  for  play, 
they  cannot  stand ;  but  there  must  be  no  weak  joint  in  their 
foemen's  harness,  for  their  bows  are  drawn  at  no  idle  venture. 
Their  strongest  point  is,  beyond  question,  their  bowling;  and 
there,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  we  might  well  take  a  lesson 
from  them.  Spoflbrth,  Boyle,  Garrett,  Giffen, '  Palmer,  to  say 
nothing  of  Bannerman,  Murdoch,  and  Jones — any  one  of  those 
would  be  a  godsend  to  the  best  of  our  county  Elevens,  and  here  is 
an  Eleven  that  includes  them  all.  Whether  it  be  from  the  pre- 
valence of  "  ground  "  bowlers,  or  from  the  vast  increase  in  the 
number  of  matches  leaving  no  time  for  steady  practice,  or  from 
some  other  cause,  we  shall  not  pretend  to  decide,  but  certain  it  is 
that  our  amateur  bowling  has  lamentably  declined  of  late  years. 
Men  such  as  C.  D.  Marsham,  Lang,  Voules,  or  E.  M.  Kenney,  not 
to  go  back  to  prehistoric  times,  are  sadly  wanted  now ;  a  good, 
straight,  fust  bowler  would  be  worth  his  weight  in  gold ;  for,  on 
such  wickets  as  our  players  now  generally  find  prepared  for  them, 
and  on  grounds  so  circumscribed  by  ropes  and  stands  as  our  best 
grounds  now  are,  the  slow  bowler  of  to-day,  when  the  weather  is 
not  on  his  side,  has  practically  but  little  chance  against  a  deter- 
mined hitter,  such  as  Ulyett,  for  instance,  or  Bonnor.  We  will  not 
go  so  far  as  to  suggest,  as  a  rule  for  future  guidance — take  care  of  the 
bowling,  and  the  batting  will  take  care  of  itself ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  our  batsmen,  both  amateur  and  professional,  are  at  present 
very  much  better  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  than  our 
bowlers.  And  this,  too,  may  be  said,  that  the  existing  law  of 
leg-before-wicket  calls  imperatively  for  change.  Many  propo- 
sitions have  lately  been  put  forward  in  the  papers  to  minimize  the 
number  of  drawn  matches,  and  even  to  ensure  an  effectual  result 
to  every  match.  With  most  of  these  we  need  not  concern  our- 
selves ;  no  cricketer  can  have  read  them,  and  especially  that  mar- 
vellous one  started  in  the  Times  by  a  "  Lover  of  Cricket,"  with 
any  other  feeling  than  that  suggested  to  Charles  Lamb  by  the 
conversation  of  a  certain  Commissioner  of  Stamps  and  Taxes,  as 
related  by  Haydon — a  strong  desire,  namely,  to  examine  the  writer's 
phrenological  development.  But  the  suggestion  for  a  change  in 
the  law  of  leg-before-wicket  deserves  every  consideration.  At 
present,  as  every  one  knows,  the  umpire's  decision  is  regulated, 
not  by  the  direction,  but  by  the  pitch  of  the  ball.  It  is  ob- 
vious, while  the  bowler  depends  more  on  his  "  breaking "  power 
than  on  the  nicety  of  his  pitch  or  length,  that  this  rule  must 
give  the  batsman  not  afraid  of  hard  knocks  an  advantage  over 
him  never  contemplated  by  the  framers  of  the  rule,  and,  indeed, 
as  some  say,  not  to  be  deduced  even  from  the  wording  of  the 
rule.  In  Australia,  where  long  scores  are  as  little  rare  as  black 
swans,  the  law  seems  to  be  very  loosely  observed,  if  one  may 
judge  by  the  number  of  their  wickets  that  fell  to  its  infraction 
in  England ;  in  the  match  against  Lancashire,  for  instance,  five 
out  of  the  sixteen  wickets  they  lost  were  out  in  this  fashion. 
Bowlers  such  as  Spoflbrth,  or  Crossland,  or  Ulyett,  no  doubt 
do  not  find  the  batsman  over  eager  to  protect  the  wicket  with 
his  person ;  but  the  slower  bowlers,  such  as  Peate,  or  Bates, 
or  Barratt,  or  Mr.  Steel,  carry  no  such  safeguards  about  with 
them.  Of  course,  while  for  two  out  of  the  three  days  now  devoted 
to  an  important  match  the  ground  is  occupied  by  the  rain, 
drawn  matches  must  be ;  one  may  add,  moreover,  that  while 
"  gate-money  "  plays  so  important  a  part  in  cricket  as,  more's  the 
pity,  it  now  does,  there  will  be  every  inducement  to  prolong  the 
game  to  the  utmost  limit  of  time.  But  as  little  also  can  one 
doubt  that,  if  a  stringent  law  were  passed,  and  rigidly  observed, 
that  the  batsman  should  defend  his  wicket  only  with  his  bat,  the 
bowlers  would  have  a  much  fairer  chance  than  they  can  have 
now,  matches  would  be  played  fairly  out  far  more  frequently  than 
they  are  now,  and  the  original  essence  of  the  game  would  thereby, 
we  submit,  be  more  strictly  preserved  than  in  its  present  conditions 
it  always  is  or  can  be. 


RECENT  RACING. 

THERE  is  sometimes  a  fair  amount  of  good  racing  in  the 
slack  time  that  intervenes  between  Goodwood  and  Doncaster, 
but  this  season  there  was  but  little  to  interest  racing  men  during 
that  interval.  The  valuable  Astley  Stakes  for  two-year-olds 
at  Lewes,  which  is  justly  celebrated  for  exciting  finishes,  pro- 
duced a  fine  race  between  Montroyd,  Polaris,  and  Madrid,  who 
ran  past  the  post  in  the  above  order,  there  being  only  a  head  be- 
tween each  of  them.  For  the  Redcar  Two-Year-Old  Stakes  odds 
were  laid  on  Chislehurst,  although  he  was  to  carry  9  st.  8  lbs., 
but  the  race  was  won  by  his  stable-companion  Ramsay,  who  beat 
MacMahon  by  a  neck,  MacMahon  being  a  neck  in  front  of  Chisle- 
hurst. Chislehurst  was  giving  5  lbs.  to  MacMahon  and  10  lbs.  to 
Ramsay,  so  his  defeat  was  far  from  being  inglorious.  He  had 
already  won  two  races.  Both  MacMahon  and  Ramsay  had  also 
been  winners.  At  Stockton,  the  Great  Northern  St.  Leger  was 
won  by  Peppermint,  who  had  won  races  both  at  York  Spring 
Meeting  and  at  Carlisle.  The  following  week  at  York  5  to  1  was 
laid  against  him  for  the  Great  Yorkshire  Stakes,  for  which  Dutch 
Oven,  St.  Marguerite,  and  Nellie  were  respectively  the  first,  second, 
and  third  favourites.  After  the  field  had  run  half  a  mile,  Pepper- 
mint went  to  the  front,  and  although  the  three  fillies,  in  a  cluster, 
struggled  hard  to  race  up  to  him  in  the  straight,  he  held  his  own 
manfully  to  the  end,  Nellie  being  a  length  behind  him  as  he  passed 
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the  winning-post.  In  justice  to  Dutch  Oven,  it  is  but  fair  to  say 
that  she  was  not  well  on  the  day  of  the  race.  Lord  Falmouth's 
two-year-old  colt  Galliard,  the  winner  of  the  Chesterfield  Stakes 
at  Newmarket,  a  race  worth  over  1,400/.,  won  the  Prince  cf 
"Wales's  Stakes  in  a  canter  on  the  Wednesday  at  York.  The 
Great  Ebor  Handicap  was  won,  after  a  remarkably  fine  race,  by 
Victor  Emanuel,  who  was  giving'  weight  to  everything  in  the  race. 
He  is  ugly,  and  only  cost  25  guineas  as  a  yearling,  but  he  has  been 
more  useful  than  many  a  high-priced  horse. 

The  Doncaster  meeting  was  opened  by  a  very  brilliant  race 
between  Poste  Restante,  Knight  of  Burgkley,  and  Dunmore,  ridden 
respectively  by  Cannon,  Archer,  and  Fordhani.  There  was  only 
a  head  between  each  of  the  trio.  Poste  Restante,  the  winner, 
broke  down,  as  he  had  previously  done  when  seeming  to  be 
winning  the  Esher  Stakes  at  Sandown  in  April  last.  There  was  a 
wonderfully  fine  race  again  in  the  Glasgow  Plate,  in  which  the 
three  leading  horses  were  only  separated  by  heads,  while  the 
fourth  was  a  neck  beiiind  them.  The  Great  Yorkshire  Handicap 
was  fairly  run  away  with  by  Baliol,  a  three-year-old,  carrying 
6  st.  7  lbs.,  who,  with  Actress,  made  most  of  the  running  on  the 
following  day  in  the  St.  Leger.  The  Champagne  Stakes  was  an 
unusually  interesting  race,  as  Galliard,  Macheath,  The  Prince,  and 
Chislehurst,  who  were  thought  to  be  the  best  two-year-olds  of  the 
season,  were  to  take  part  in  it.  The  only  other  starter  was  a 
neat  but  moderate-sized  filly  called  Hauteur,  that  had  won  three 
races  and  run  second  three  times.  The  Prince  made  the  running, 
the  rest  of  the  party  following  closely,  with  Galliard  in  the  rear. 
Soon  after  reaching  the  bend  The  Prince  and  Chislehurst  were 
flagging,  while  Galliard  was  completely  beaten.  Only  Macheath 
and  Hauteur  remained  to  fia:ht  out  the  race,  and  after  a  very 
close  struggle  Hauteur  won  by  a  head.  She  is  very  well-bred, 
being  by  Rosicrucian  out  of  a  mare  by  the  Derby  winner 
Kettledrum;  her  granddam  being  by  Newminster  out  of  a  mare 
by  Windhound  out  of  Alice  Hawthorn.  It  is  probable  that 
none  of  her  opponents  were  in  the  best  of  training,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Macheath,  and  considerable  doubts  are  entertained  as 
to  the  soundness  of  his  legs.  It  was  said  that  Galliard  had  been 
what  trainers  call  "  amiss  "  since  he  ran  at  York,  that  Chislehurst 
bad  been  off  his  feed  for  some  time,  and  that  The  Prince  was 
"too  big." 

"We  have  already  devoted  an  article  to  the  St.  Leger.  The 
remainder  of  the  Wednesday's  racing  was  not  of  a  very  high 
class.  An  outsider  won  the  Eufford  Stakes,  which  was  the  first 
race  of  the  day.  Sir  George  Chetwynd's  Magician,  who  had  won 
the  Craven  Plate  at  Sandown  about  a  week  before,  was  made  a 
strong  favourite ;  but  he  only  ran  third,  a  neck  behind  Nimble, 
who  was  a  similar  distance  in  the  rear  of  Lord  Durham's  three- 
year-old  filly  Downpour.  The  last-named  filly  was  mistrusted 
because  she  had  been  beaten  at  York  after  starting  first  favourite 
for  the  Lonsdale  Plate.  Magician  made  up  for  his  defeat  by  win- 
ning the  Bradgate  Park  Stakes  later  in  the  afternoon.  Bon  Join- 
would  probably  have  started  first  favourite  for  the  Tattersall  Sale 
Stakes,  for  two-year-olds,  in  spite  of  his  penalty,  if  it  had  not 
been  reported  that  he  had  been  suffering  from  a  cough ;  but 
as  it  was,  both  Energy  and  Tyndrum  were  better  favourites. 
Some  distance  from  home  Energy  had  the  race  in  hand,  and  he 
won  very  easily  by  three  lengths.  On  this  form  he  ought  to  be  a 
fair  colt. 

On  the  Thursday,  in  the  Alexandra  Plate,  Archer  gave  an 
example  of  his  common  practice  of  winning  "  easily  by  a  head." 
He  waited  with  Sutler  until  opposite  the  Stand,  and  then 
brought  him  forward  without  taking  an  ounce  too  much  out 
of  him.  With  Archer  this  proceeding  is  quite  safe,  but  it  is 
exceedingly  productive  of  "  cold  shivers  "  among  backers.  Lord 
Cadogan's  Goldtield,  a  colt  by  Springfield  out  of  Crucible, 
galloped  right  away  from  the  rest  of  the  field  in  the  Rous 
Plate  for  two-year-olds.  Mespilus,  the  first  favourite,  seemed 
to  be  winning,  but  he  could  make  no  attempt  at  a  struggle  with 
Goldfield  when  challenged.  The  Portland  Plate  is  afways  a 
gambling  affair.  Reputation  had  been  in  such  form  of  late'that 
he  fairly  deserved  to  be  made  the  first  favourite,  although  he 
was  carrying  the  heaviest  weight  in  the  handicap ;  he  ran 
gallantly,  but  he  was  beaten  half  a  length  by  Shotover's  own 
brother  Martini,  after  a  capital  race.  Martini  has  improved  very 
much  this  season.  As  a  two-year-old  and  as  a  three-year-old  he 
never  won  a  race,  although  he  ran  nine  times ;  but  this  year  he 
has  won  five  races.  This  is  another  proof  of  what  has  become 
almost  a  proverb  on  the  Turf,  that  it  never  does  to  despair  in 
the  case  ot  a  child  of  Hermit.  Backers  very  naturally  laid  lono- 
odds  on  Laureate  for  the  Scarborough  Stakes,  as  his  only  opponent 
was  Alban,  a  colt  that  had  run  nine  times  this  year  and  last  without 
WT,inf  jingle  race.  The  12  lbs.  that  he  had  in  hand,  however, 
enabled  Alban  to  catch  the  favourite,  and  to  win  the  race  by  half  a 
length.  Ihere  was  another  surprise  in  the  Wharncliffe  Stakes  that 
tollowed.  Amalfi,  a  despised  outsider  belonging  to  Lord  Zetland 
took  the  lead  at  the  bend,  and  his  jockey  managed  to  flo«-  him  on 
until  he  won,  after  being  resolutely  challenged  bv  Shaker° 

Quicklime  was  a  great  favourite  for  the  Doncaster  Stakes  on  the 
iuiday.  As  much  as  2  to  1  was  laid  on  his  chance,  while  7  to  2 
was  laid  against  the  once  Derby  favourite  Gerald,  and  1  2  to  1 
against  Zeus  and  AmaJfi.  The  two  outsiders  made  the  running 
and  although  the  two  favourites  got  up  to  them  at  the  Rifle 
Butts,  they  again  slipped  away,  and  had  a  capital  race  all  to  them- 
selves, Amalfi  winning  by  a  neck.  As  the  whole  of  the  field  were 
carrying  the  same  weight,  with  the  exception  of  Zeus,  who  had 
S  lbs.  in  hand,  this  was  an  extraordinary  reversal  of  public 


form.  In  the  last  race  of  the  previous  day  8  to  1  had  been  laid 
against  Amalfi,  and  he  had  won  easily,  and  now,  in  the  first  race 
of  the  day,  he  landed  the  odds  of  12  to  1.  In  the  second  race  only  7  to 
4  was  laid  against  Dunmore,  but  he  ran  fifth,  the  race  being  won  by 
Dreamland.  On  public  running  the  best  of  the  starters  for  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  Nursery  Handicap  was  the  filly  by  Rotherhill  out  of 
Whitei'ace ;  but  she  could  not  give  35  lbs.  to  the  colt  by  Tynedale 
out  of  Glee,  who  won  by  half  a  dozen  lengths,  the  Duke  of 
Albany  being  second.  Although  Retreat  had  beaten  Fortissimo 
by  some  hundred  yards  or  so  in  the  Ascot  Stakes,  his  running 
in  the  Great  Yorkshire  Handicap  had  been  so  wretched  that 
8  to  1  ■  was  laid  against  him  for  the  Doncaster  Cup,  while 
only  1 1  to  8  was  laid  against  Fortissimo.  Peppermint,  whose 
previous  performances  we  have  already  noticed,  was  a  good 
second  favourite,  and  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  Friday  was  third 
favourite.  The  race,  however,  was  entirely  fought  out  between 
the  two  outsiders,  Retreat  and  Our  John,  the  former  winning  by 
three-quarters  of  a  length.  Peppermint,  who  had  so  lately  beaten 
the  winner  of  the  St.  Leger,  was  a  wretched  fourth.  Shotover, 
the  winner  of  the  Derby,  won  the  Park  Hill  Stakes  in  a  canter, 
Whin  Blossom  and  Rozelle  running  second  and  third.  The  stakes 
were  worth  925/. 

The  yearlings  sold  on  the  first  day  of  Doncaster  races  were  not 
of  the  most  brilliant  description,  nor  were  the  prices  given  for 
them  very  extravagant.  On  the  Wednesday  a  colt  by  Hampton, 
called  Hampton  Wick,  was  considered  by  some  good  judges  very 
cheap  at  550  guineas.  A  good-looking  filly  named  Wild  Thyme, 
by  Lowlander,  was  sold  for  800  guineas.  The  form  shown  by 
Chislehurst  has  turned  the  attention  of  purchasers  to  the  stock  of 
Beauclerc,  and  a  nice  colt  by  that  horse  brought  in  1,200 
guineas.  The  next  day  another  of  his  stock  realized  900  guineas. 
A  beautiful  colt  by  Rosicrucian  went  for  800  guineas ;  and  a 
grey  colt  by  Strathconan,  called  Eastern  Emperor,  was  sold  for 
1,100  guineas,  but  a  grey  filly  by  the  same  horse  only  fetched  15 
guineas.  Three  yearlings  by  Stirling  realized  700,  600,  and  700 
guineas.  The  highest  price  of  the  day  was  given  by  Mr.  Crawford 
for  a  bay  colt  named  Hampton  Court,  by  Hampton,  which  was 
knocked  down  at  1,850  guineas.  The  stallion  Rosebery,  who  won 
both  the  Cesarewitch  and  the  Cambridgeshire  in  1876,  was  sold 
for  400  guineas.  Old  Cardinal  York,  who  won  the  Cesarewitch 
in  1870,  was  sold  on  the  Friday  for  only  85  guineas.  Three  year- 
lings by  Beauclerc  averaged  400  guineas  apiece.  The  well-named 
yearling  Highborn,  by  Gladiateur  out  of  Fille  de  l'Air,  brought 
in  1,000  guineas.  The  lowest  price  given  was  for  Rappette,  by 
Rapparee,  who  only  realized  5  guineas. 

The  Dangu  breeding  stud  was  sold  during  the  week  preceding 
Doncaster  races.  The  owners  of  this  establishment  constituted  a 
sort  of  private  company,  presided  over  by  Count  Lagrange.  More 
than  a  hundred  and  thirty  horses,  mares,  and  foals  were  brought 
to  the  hammer.  Not  the  most  welcome  among  the  bidders  was 
the  representative  of  the  Prussian  Imperial  Stud,  who  had  already 
paid  a  visit  to  Dangu  during  the  French  and  German  war.  When 
the  German  Government  were  laying  their  hands  on  any  French 
horses  that  pleased  them  at  a  price  little  exceeding  thirty 
guineas,  this  gentleman  took  up  his  quarters  at  Dangu  with 
a  view  to  taking  possession  of  such  thoroughbred  stock  as  he 
might  think  proper,  at  "  trooper  price."  Count  Lagrange,  how- 
ever, had  been  sharp  enough  to  send  most  of  his  racehorses 
over  to  England  before  the  arrival  of  the  unwelcome  guest,  and 
the  best  of  the  brood  mares  and  stallions  were  hidden  in  the 
woods.  During  the  late  sale  the  representative  of  the  Prus- 
sian Government  found,  on  his  return  to  Dangu,  that  he  could 
no  longer  purchase  Count  Lagrange's  blood  stock  at  between  thirty 
and  forty  guineas  apiece.  Whenever  he  ventured  to  bid,  the 
Frenchmen  bid  against  him  with  such  vigour  as  to  make  it  evi- 
dent that  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  purchase  anything.  He  was 
enabled  to  secure  Verdurette  at  800  guineas,  but  only  by  means  of 
an  agent  who  was  not  suspected  of  acting  on  his  behalf.  Most 
of  the  best  mares  were  bought  by  Frenchmen.  Eight  of  the 
eleven  stallions  also  remain  in  France.  Rayon  d'Or,  the  winner 
of  the  St.  Leger  and  of  over  24,000/.  worth  of  stakes,  was  sold, 
to  go  to  America,  for  6,000/.  Here  is  a  chance  of  breeding 
Iroquoises  and  Foxhalls!  Milan,  at  1,320/.,  and  Inval,  at  404/., 
were  bought  for  Belgium.  The  celebrated  mare  Clementine  was 
bought  in  at  1,720/.  When  on  the  Turf  she  won  more  than 
12,000/.  in  stakes.  Albion,  the  winner  of  the  French  Derby  and 
St.  Leger  of  last  year,  was  withdrawn  at  700/. ;  and  Peut-etre,  the 
winner  of  the  Cambridgeshire  in  1874,  who  had  been  purchased 
for  3,000/.,  was  now  bought  in  at  1,680/.  Most  of  the  mares  had 
been  put  young  to  the  stud,  and  they  contrasted  very  favourably 
with  the  worn-out  mares  that  too  often  find  their  way  to  English 
breeding  farms.  Oceanie,  who  ran  in  England,  and  was  never 
beaten  as  a  two-year-old  or  a  three-year-old,  fetched  1,180/.;  and 
Printaniere  brought  in  1,000/. 

The  English  stud  has  sustained  a  loss  by  the  death  of  Blair 
Athol.  When  this  good  horse  was  bought  for  12,500  guineas  he 
was  cheaper  than  many  horses  that  have  only  cost  fifty.  He  was 
the  sire  of  one  winner  of  the  Derby,  of  two  winners  of  the 
St.  Leger,  of  one  winner  of  the  Two  Thousand,  and  of  two 
winners  of  the  One  Thousand ;  but  none  of  his  stock  ever  suc- 
ceeded 111  winning  the  Oaks.  He  himself  won  both  the  Derby  and 
the  St.  Leger.  At  the  stud  he  will  probably  be  most  remembered 
as  having  been  the  sire  of  Silvio  and  Prince  Charlie. 
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THORNTON'S  FOREIGN  SECRETARIES  OF  THE  NINETEENTH 
CENTURY.* 

MR.  THORNTON'S  concluding  volume  resembles  in  all 
respects  the  earlier  portion  of  his  work.  There  are  many 
inaccuracies  which  may  be  attributed  rather  to  negligence  than  to 
ignorance,  as  when  he  states  that  the  change  of  Ministry  iu  the 
autumn  of  1834  was  caused  by  the  death  of  "  Lord  Spencer  (better 
known  in  history  as  Lord  Althorpe)."  Mr.  Thornton  must  know 
that  Lord  Althorp  (not  Althorpe)  survived  for  several  years  his 
father,  Lord  Spencer ;  and  that  the  vacancy  of  his  office  in  1 834 
was  caused,  not  by  his  death,  but  by  his  accession  to  the  peerage. 
The  same  paragraph  describes  the  satisfaction  with  which  Lord 
Melbourne  is  supposed  to  have  anticipated  his  drive  to  Brighton  I 
"  in  the  pleasant  autumn  season,  when  the  varying  beauties  of  the 
scenes  surveyed  successively  from  Banstead  Downs,  Reigate  Hill, 
and  in  the  woodland  vale  of  Sussex,  are,  if  not  indeed  then  at  their 
best,  at  least  exquisitely  delightful.''  There  are  not  many  digres- 
sions in  the  book  equally  irrelevant ;  but  the  passage  is  a  fair 
specimen  of  Mr.  Thornton's  devious  style.  Every  clause  in  sen- 
tences which  are  frequently  long  seems  to  be  inserted  as  it  occurs 
to  the  mind  of  the  writer,  with  little  reference  to  what  goes  before 
or  what  is  destined  to  come  alter.  The  effect  which  is  produced 
is  sometimes  confusing;  but,  in  consequence  of  entire  freedom 
from  affectation,  Mr.  Thornton,  though  bis  language  partakes  of 
the  quality  of  slipslop,  is  never  vulgar.  If  he  has  little  sense  of 
proportion,  either  in  arrangement  of  topics  or  in  language,  he 
writes  like  a  careless,  simple-minded,  and  occasionally  ungrain- 
matical  gentleman.  His  judgments  of  the  character  and  policy  of 
successive  Secretaries  of  State  are  not  the  less  likely  to  be  sound 
because  they  are  uniformly  generous.  More  ambitious  writers 
often  fail  to  recognize  the  public  spirit  and  the  honesty  of  states- 
men who  have  the  misfortune  to  belong  to  a  different  party  from 
that  of  their  intolerant  critics.  Mr.  Thornton  is  not  a  partisan  in 
foreign  policy,  for  be  extols  with  almost  equal  earnestness  the 
Duke  of  "Wellington,  Lord  Talmerston,  Lord  Clarendon,  and, 
above  all,  Lord  Maltnesbury,  who  is  apparently  his  favourite 
Minister.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  in  domestic  affairs  Mr. 
Thornton  inclines  to  Conservatism  ;  but  he  .appreciates  the  public 
services  of  the  Liberal  leaders.  Almost  the  only  transactions 
which  he  condemns  are  the  attacks  on  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Govern- 
ment during  the  wars  in  Turkey  and  in  Afghanistan.  An  implied 
censure  on  Lord  Aberdeen  for  his  acceptance  of  office  in  1852  seems 
to  be  founded  on  doubtful  authority.  One  remedy  which  Mr. 
Thornton  proposes  for  erroneous  censures  on  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  Government  is  ingenious  and  original.  The  Opposition,  as  he 
says,  is  frequently  unacquainted  with  the  circumstances  and 
reasons  which  may  justify  apparently  questionable  measures  of  the 
Government.  Mr.  Thornton  suggests  that,  as  the  Parliamentary 
minority  exercises  a  recognized  influence  on  foreign  policy,  their 
leaders  might  in  certain  cases  be  admitted  to  the  confidence  of  the 
Ministers.  The  objections  to  such  a  project  are  obvious  and  pro- 
bably conclusive ;  but  tbe  inconvenience  which  it  purports  to  re- 
move is  not  imaginary,  and  the  contrivance  could  only  proceed 
from  a  thoughtful  and  fair  politician.  In  practice  it  is  found 
that  Governments  are  rather  too  communicative  than  unduly 
reticent. 

One  important  statement,  which  is  repeated  three  or  four  times, 
rests  wholly  on  Mr.  Thornton's  unsupported  testimony.  As  he 
admits  or  affirms,  one  leading  incident  in  the  careers  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 

has  hitherto  remained  without  record,  destined  as  it  was  to  influence  the 
future  of  the  world,  to  which  we  are  fortunate  in  having  been  enabled  to 
draw  the  special  attention  of  our  readers.  When  the  Czar  Nicholas  was  iu 
England  in  1844,  so  vivid  were  the  fears  of  British  statesmen  as  to  the 
ambitiou  of  France,  that,  notwithstanding  the  Emperor  Nicholas's  uncon- 
cealed desire  to  partition  Turkey,  the  three  representatives  of  the  then 
Conservative  party,  namely  [the  rest  of  the  passage  is  in  italics]  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  Lord  Aberdeen,  met  the  Russian 
Czar,  and  signed  a  secret  memorandum,  promiting  to  exert  their  personal 
influence  on  behalf  of  the  Greek  as  opposed  to  the  Latin  Church  at 
Jerusalem,  and  so  practically  to  forward  Russian  claims  to  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  Holy  Places,  as  opposed  toHhose  of  France,  who  was  to  be 
ignored  in  the  matter.  This  memorandum,  to  a  certain  extent  favouring 
Russia's  claim  to  a  protectorate  of  the  Greek  Church,  was  never  placed  in 
the  Foreign  Office  archives,  but  was  forwarded  in  succession  from  one 
Foreign  Secretary  to  another,  until,  as  we  shall  show,  poor  Lord  Aberdeen 
(Wellington  and  Peel  being  dead)  was  called  upon  for  his  pound  of  flesh 
in  1853. 

It  is  strange  that  Mr.  Thornton,  professing  to  record  for  the  first 
time  so  remarkable  and  improbable  a  transaction,  should  not  think 
it  necessary  to  indicate  his  source  of  information.  Mr.  Kinglake 
states,  with  much  probability,  and  perhaps  with  knowledge  of  the 
fact,  that  the  Emperor  Nicholas  rejoiced  in  the  appointment  of 
Lord  Aberdeen  as  Prime  Minister  of  England.  Air.  Thornton 
assumes  that  the  Emperor's  satisfaction  was  founded  on  the  parti- 
cipation of  Lord  Aberdeen  in  the  mysterious  agreement  which  is 
now  imagined  or  disclosed.  It  is  well  known  that  in  1844  the 
Emperor  held  confidential  conversations  with  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  that  be 
.afterwards  communicated  to  the  Foreign  Office  a  minute  of  the 
conversation  which  was  neither  formally  accepted  nor  rejected. 
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The  memorandum  bore  no  reference  to  the  Holy  Places,  and  it 
dealt  with  the  more  important  subject  of  the  policy  to  be  pursued 
by  Russia  and  England  in  the  possible  collapse  of  the  Turkish 
dominion.  It  is  almost  incredible  that  Lord  Aberdeen  and  his 
colleagues  should  have  made  a  one-sided  agreement  with  reference 
to  the  Holy  Places,  without  any  consideration  for  their  ac- 
quiescence in  the  Russian  proposals,  and  to  the  detriment  of 
Erance,  which  was  then  on  the  most  cordial  terms  with  Eng- 
land. Even  if  Mr.  Thornton  is  not  the  victim  of  a  total  de- 
lusion, he  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  Lord  Aberdeen  could 
before  the  Russian  war  have  been  embarrassed  by  any  under- 
taking as  to  the  Holy  Places.  On  the  22nd  of  April,  1853,  fee 
dispute  between  the  Porte  and  Prince  Mentchikoff,  then  Russian 
Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  was  settled  under  the  mediation 
of  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe.  According  to  Mr.  Thornton,  the 
subsequent  rupture  arising  from  the  rejection  by  Turkey  of  the 
Russian  claim  to  a  protectorate  of  the  Greek  Church  could  in  no 
way  have  been  affected  by  any  supposed  engagement  as  to  the 
Holy  Places  to  which  Lord  Aberdeen  might  have  been  a  party. 
His  conduct  and  character  have  been  severely  and  justly  criticized 
as  among  the  principal  causes  of  a  war  which  be  deprecated  and 
which  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  deeply  regretted ;  but  he  has  never 
until  now  been  accused  either  by  his  own  countrymen  or  by  the 
advocates  of  Russia  of  the  breach  of  any  definite  obligation, 
lie  involuntarily  deceived  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  who  spoke  of 
him  as  his  friend  of  forty  years'  standing,  by  his  obstinate  denial 
of  the  probability  of  war,  at  a  time  when  the  indignant  feeling  of 
the  English  nation  rendered  a  pacific  solution  almost  impossible. 
On  the  day  on  which  he  announced  to  the  House  of  Lords  the 
declaration  of  war  Lord  Aberdeen  defended  himself  with  dignity 
and  spirit  against  Lord  Derby's  iil-timed  taunts.  "  When,"  he 
said,  "  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour  reported  to  me  the  complimentary 
phrases  used  by  tbe  Emperor.  I  was  gratified  by  the  friendly  re- 
membrance of  a  Sovereign  who  was  then  an  ally  of  Pier  Majesty 
but  I  did  not  instruct  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour  to  express  my 
gratitude,  as  the  noble  Earl  [Lord  Derby]  iu  fulsome  language 
thanked  for  a  similar  expression  of  confidence  the  only  Austrian 
Minister  [Prince  Schwarzenberg]  who  basin  my  time  been  the  pro- 
fessed enemy  of  England."  As  long  as  he  remained  in  office  Lord 
Aberdeen  cordially  assisted  his  colleague  at  the  War  Office ;  while 
one  member,  at  least,  of  the  Cabinet,  instead  of  contributing  to 
the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  struggle,  was  sedulously  intriguing 
at  the  same  time  against  Lord  Aberdeen  and  against  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle. 

Although  Mr.  Thornton  evidently  writes  in  good  faith,  bis  accu- 
racy, as  has  been  already  remarked,  is  scarcely  such  as  to  entitle 
him  to  implicit  belief  when  he  makes  paradoxical  assertions. 
In  his  account  of  the  battle  of  Goojerat,  which  was  fought  in  the 
spring  of  1849,  he  states  that  "fifteen  thousand  Afghan  horse- 
men, under  the  implacable  Akbar  Khan,  helped  to  swell  the  ranks 
of  our  enemies."  There  were,  in  fact,  in  the  Sikh  army  fifteen 
hundred  Afghans,  under  the  command  of  Akram  Khan,  a  son  of 
Akbar;  but  Akbar  himself  was  no  longer  implacable,  as  be  had 
died  in  1847.  It  is  surprising  that  Mr.  Thornton  should  not  have 
been  inclined  to  suspect  his  own  statement  by  the  silence  of  con- 
temporary annalists  as  to  an  occurrence  which  would  have  been 
sufficiently  remarkable  if  it  had  taken  place.  Still  more  un- 
accountable is  a  blunder  which  relates  directly  to  bis  own 
chosen  subject.  It  was  necessary  to  his  purpose  to  record 
Lord  Granville's  first  occupation  of  the  Foreign  Office,  which  lasted 
two  months,  from  December  1851  to  February  1852.  The  historian 
is  not  to  be  blamed  because  he  finds  little  to  say  of  an  adminis- 
tration which  was  too  short  for  any  definite  action ;  but  Mr. 
Thornton  unluckily  remembers  that  the  dismissal  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  followed  the  debates  of  1851  on  the  absurd  Ecclesiastical 
Titles  Bill.  As  usual  when  the  Cabinet  was  engaged  in  domestic 
legislation,  Lord  Palmerston  acquiesced  in  the  wisdom  or  folly  of 
bis  colleagues.  When  Lord  John  Russell  read  to  the  Cabinet  hi3 
notorious  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  Lord  Palmerston  broke 
the  general  silence  by  asking  when  the  letter  was  to  be  despatched. 
To  Lord  John  Russell's  auswer  that  the  letter  was  already  sent  to 
the  post,  Lord  Palmerston  replied  that  there  was  no  use  in  dis- 
cussing it  further.  From  that  time  he  probably  took  no  part  in 
the  deliberations  as  to  more  or  less  impotent  modes  of  repelling 
Papal  aggression.  Mr.  Thornton  is  justified  in  his  statement  that 
before  the  retirement  of  Lord  Palmerston  the  Government  had 
been  weakened  by  its  conflict  with  thePeelites  on  the  Ecclesiastical 
Titles  Bill,  but  he  oddly  asserts  that  the  difference  was  not  with 
Parliamentary  opponents,  but  with  ''  the  Peelite  section  of  the 
Cabinet."  No  followers  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  held  office  from  his 
resignation  in  1 846  to  the  formation  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  Govern- 
ment at  the  end  of  1852.  If  thePeelites  had  been  in  the  Cabinet, 
they  evidently  could  not  have  opposed  Lord  John  Russell's 
foolish  Bill.  There  was  no  other  controversy  in  which  they  had 
the  opportunity  of  being  exclusively  in  the  right.  The  Whigs 
were,  like  themselves,  Free-traders,  and  it  was  fortunate  for  the 
disciples  of  Peel  that  the  regular  Liberals  were  led  astray  by 
their  chief  on  the  question  of  religious  toleration.  The  Peelites  at 
the  time  incurred  general  unpopularity,  though  a  small  minority 
of  unprejudiced  politicians  cordially  approved  their  resistance  to 
the  Bill ;  but  the  irritation  of  the  vulgar  mass  was  largely  tempered 
by  respect ;  and  in  the  following  year  the  small  body  of  leaders 
without  followers  was  enabled,  in  a  great  degree  by  reason  of  the 
independence  which  it  had  displayed,  to  negotiate  on  equal  terois 
with  the  Whigs  for  the  distribution  of  Cabinet  offices. 

Mr.  Thornton,  though  he  speaks  of  all  Foreign  Secretaries  in  a 
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generous  and  respectful  tone,  almost  unconsciously  recognizes 
the  pre-eminence  of  Lord  Palmerston  in  his  special  department. 
Durinc  his  long  tenure  of  office  many  mistakes  were  committed  ; 
and  indeed  his  project  of  procuring  allies  by  the  establish- 
ment of  constitutional  Governments  in  different  parts  of  Eu- 
rope resulted,  if  not  in  the  failure  of  his  efforts,  at  least 
in  the  disappointment  of  his  hopes.  Spain  and  Italy,  which 
were  emancipated  with  his  cordial  sympathy,  and  not  without 
his  co-operation,  from  absolute  rule,  have  rewarded  the  good 
offices  of  England  with  habitual  detraction  and  ill-will.  It  was 
not  his  fault  that  his  successors  violently  reversed  his  Eastern 
policy,  though  they  have  lately  revived  the  spirit  of  his  diplomatic 
career.  The  distinguishing  merit  of  Palmerston  was  that  he 
always  trusted  the  power  and  maintained  the  influenceof  England. 
While  he  directed  the  foreign  policy  of  England  peace  was  never 
disturbed,  except  during  the  petty  Syrian  war  of  1840.  If  he  had 
not  been,  either  by  his  own  desire  or  through  the  jealousy  of 
rivals,  relegated  to  another  post  in  Lord  Aberdeen's  Administra- 
tion, the  Russian  war  would  almost  certainly  have  been  avoided ; 
and  he  was  afterwards  entitled  to  the  credit  of  bringing  it  to  a 
successful  conclusion.  A  weaker  Minister  might  not  have  been 
able  to  thwart  the  frantic  endeavour  of  the  seceders  from  the 
Government  to  procure  more  favourable  terms  for  the  enemy  by  a 
premature  pacification.  Mr.  Thornton's  work  closes  with  the 
death  of  the  greatest  Foreign  Minister  of  the  last  generation.  He 
may  perhaps  hereafter  discuss  the  administrations  of  the  present 
Lord  Derby,  of  Lord  Salisbury,  and  Lord  Granville. 


SACRED  BOOKS  OF  THE  EAST.* 

IN  the  present  age  of  popular  treatises  on  Buddhism  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  explain  that  the  Vinaya  Piiaka,  portions  j 
of  which  Mr.  Rhys  Davids  and  Dr.  Oldenberg  have  translated  for 
the  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  consists  of  regulations  for  the  out- 
ward conduct  and  habits  of  the  Bhikkhus,  or  members  of  the  j 
Buddhist  fraternity,  almost  the  oldest,  and  in  some  respects  the  1 
strictest,  of  all  orders  of  monks.  The  various  books  of  the 
Vinaya  are  of  different  ages  and  characters ;  and  the  history  of 
their  formation,  as  conjecturally  sketched  by  the  translators  in 
their  interesting,  if  somewhat  disjointed,  Introduction,  is  obscure 
and  complicated.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  a  somewhat 
similar  course  to  that  of  the  Jatakas  may  be  traced  in  the  Vinaya. 
First  we  have  a  brief  regulation,  placed  by  tradition  in  the 
Buddha's  own  mouth,  and  probably,  or  at  least  possibly,  emanating 
from  himself;  then  follows  an  ancient  commentary;  and,  finally, 
later  notes  and  explanations.  The  whole  is  not  so  irretrievably 
mixed  together  but  that  it  is  possible  to  separate,  at  least  partially, 
the  component  elements ;  and  the  separate  existence  of  the  Pati- 
inokkha,  the  oldest  portion  of  the  Sutta-Vibhahga  (or  first 
division  of  the  Vinaya)  is  a  great  aid  to  this  work  of  identifica- 
tion. In  the  second  portion,  or  Khandhakas,  the  same  process  of 
gradual  accretion  doubtless  went  on ;  but,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
the  original,  simple,  and  brief  formularies  which  constituted  the 
pith  of  each  section  have  not  been  found  separately,  and  therefore 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  trace  the  history  of  this  division  as  it 
is  that  of  the  Sutta-Vibkanga.  As  to  date,  it  is  known  that 
the  Vibhanga  and  the  twenty  Khandhakas  are  older  than  the 
Council  of  Vesali,  which  may  be  fixed  somewhere  near  350  B.C. 
This,  however,  is  the  nearer  limit  from  which  we  may  work 
back.  It  was  before  this  time  that  the  two  chief  divisions  of  the 
Vinaya  (save  two  chapters)  were  already  famous  in  their  complete 
accumulated  form.  But  the  ancient  commentary  must  have  been 
considerably  older,  and  probably  mounts  back  into  the  fifth 
century  B.C.,  while  the  Patimokkha  and  the  Kanimavafois,  or 
formularies  ascribed  to  the  Buddha,  upon  which  the  rest  depends, 
must  be  still  earlier.  Thus  the  whole  of  the  Vinaya  (save  the 
Fifth  Book  and  certain  excepted  chapters)  is  of  very  high  antiquity 
in  its  present  shape. 

The  portions  selected  for  translation  by  Mr.  Rhys  Davids  and 
his  colleague  give  a  very  fair  impression  of  the  whole.  The 
Patimokkha,  which  occupies  the  first  place  in  this  volume,  is  that 
portion  of  the  oldest  formularies  which  relates  to  males  of  the 
order  ;  whilst  the  Mahavagga  Khandhakas  give  an  ample  idea  of 
the  completed  form  of  the  Buddhist  rubrics,  as  they  may  almost 
be  called.  The  Patimokkha,  be  it  said  with  all  respect,  is  the 
most  amusing  of  Sacred  Books.  It  consists  of  a  list  of  offences 
drawn  up  for  recitation  at  the  penitential  meetings,  which  the 
Buddhist  Chapters  held  twice  a  month.  These  meetings  were  a 
survival  of  the  ancient  Indian  festivals  of  the  new  and  full  moon, 
but  they  received  their  penitential  character  from  the  Buddhists 
themselves.  A  "  learned  and  competent"  Brother  would  get  up  and 
say,  "  May  the  Chapter,  reverend  sirs,  hear  me  !  To-day  is  the 
sacred  day,  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  half  month.  .  .  .  Let  the 
reverend  brethren  announce  their  purity,  and  I  will  rehearse  the 
Patimokkha."  And  when  the  introduction  was  ended,  he  would 
proceed  to  go  through  the  catalogue  of  sins  in  their  several  classes, 
beginning  with  the  most  heinous,  and  fining  away  to  venial  mis- 

*  Sacred  Boohs  oj  the  East.  Edited  by  F.  Max  Miiller.  Vol.  XIII. 
Vinaya  Texts.  Translated  from  the  Pali,  by  T.  \V.  Kbys  Davids  and 
Hermann  Oldenberg.  Pt.  I.  The  Patimokka.  The  Mahavagga,  I.— IV. 
1881.  Vol.  VIII. —  The  Bhagavadgita,  witlt  the  Sanatsugatiyd  and  the 
Anugita.  Translated  by  Kashiuath  Trimbak  Telang,  M.A.  1882. 
Vol.  XII. —  The  Satapatha-Brdlimawt,  according  to  the  Text  of  the 
Madhyandina  School.    Translated  by  Julius  Eggeling.  1882. 


demeanours  ;  the  classification  is,  however,  extremely  peculiar,  and 
the  most  various  offences  find  themselves  side  by  side.  At  the 
end  of  each  section  of  crime  the  reciter  addressed  the  order 
assembled  and  said,  "  Venerable  sirs,  the  ninety-two  rules  \_cg.~] 
regarding  matters  requiring  expiation  have  been  recited.  In  re- 
spect of  them  I  ask  the  venerable  ones,' Are  you  pure  in  this  matter  ?' 
A  second  time  I  ask  the  venerable  ones,  '  Are  you  pure  in  this 
matter  ?  '  A  third  time  I  ask  the  venerable  ones, '  Are  you  pure 
in  this  matter?  '  The  venerable  ones  are  pure  herein.  Therefore 
do  they  keep  silence.  Thus  I  understand.  Here  endeth  the 
recitation  of  the  Paftittiyas."  What  the  venerable  ones  had  to  be 
pure  in  were  matters  of  considerable  detail.  It  was,  for  example, 
a  PaAnttiya  offence  with  forfeiture  to  allow  your  robe  to  be  washed 
by  a  nun  of  the  order  who  was  not  a  relative  ;  or  to  have  silk  in 
your  mat,  or  pure  goat's-hair,  instead  of  the  prescribed  mixture  of 
black,  white,  and  brown  wool ;  or  to  get  a  new  rug  before  the  old 
one  had  lasted  six  years  ;  or  to  get  a  new  bowl  if  your  old  one  had 
been  broken  in  less  than  five  places ;  and  so  forth.  As  far  as  we  have 
explored  this  code,  there  was  nothing  the  unhappy  monk  could  do 
without  coming  into  the  criminal  category,  unless  it  were  to  sit 
still ;  and  even  this  is  a  doubtful  exception,  for  if  the  Bhikkha 
happened  to  "  hurriedly  sit  down  in  the  upper  story  of  a 
dwelling-place  common  to  a  Sa??!gha  on  a  bedstead  or  chair 
with  removable  legs,"  it  was  Pa/dttiya  just  as  much  as  if  he  had 
lied  or  slandered,  or  dug  the  ground,  or  destroyed  a  vegetable,  or 
worried  the  Bhikkhus,  or  borrowed  a  bedstead  and  forgotten  to 
restore  it  to  the  place  whence  he  took  it,  or  given  a  gown  to  a 
female  devotee,  or  had  it  made  up  for  her,  or  walked  along  the> 
high  road  with  her — or,  worst  of  all,  sat  down  beside  her! 

It  is  this  delightful  mixture  of  queer  offences  that  compels  us 
reluctantly  to  call  this  Sacred  Book  amusing.  The  sixth  section  of 
the  Pa/attiya  sins,  for  instance,  begins  with  condemning  strong 
drinks,  and  proceeds : — "  There  is  PaAittiya  in  poking  another 
person  with  the  finger.  There  is  PaAittiya  in  sporting  in  the 
water,"  in  frightening  another  monk,  lighting  a  fire  when  not 
absolutely  required,  bathing  oftener  than  twice  a  month,  hiding 
another's  bowl,  or  mat  or  girdle  or  needlecase,  "  even  in  fun  " — ■ 
in  all  is  PaAittiya  ;  and  so  it  is  if  a  Brother  has  the  legs  of  his 
chair  made  higher  than  eight  inches  !  But  when  it  comes  to  re- 
citing the  rules  of  discipline  (Sekhiya  Dhamma),  it  is  a  wonder 
how  the  venerable  ones  kept  their  countenances,  as  in  th& 
following : — 

11.  "  Not  with  loud  laughter  will  I  go  amidst  the  houses."    This  is  a 

discipline  which  ought  to  be  observed. 

12.  "Not  with  loud  laughter  will  I  take  my  seat  amidst  the  houses." 

This  is,  &c. 

15.  "  Without  swaj-ing  my  body  about  will  I  go  amidst  the  houses." 
This  is,  &c. 

21.  "With  my  arms  not  akimbo  will  I  go  amidst  the  houses."  This, 
is,  &c. 

34.  "  With  equal  curry  will  I  eat  the  alms  placed  in  my  bowl."  This 

is,  &c. 

35.  "  Without  pressing  down  from  the  top  will  I  eat  the  alms  placed  in 

my  bowl."   This  is,  &c. 

36.  "Neither  the  curry  nor  the  condiment  will  I  cover  up  with  rice, 

desiring  to  make  it  nicer."    This  is,  &c. 
40.  "  Into  round  mouthfuls  will  I  make  up  my  food."    This  is,  &c. 
43.  "When  the  food  is  in  my  mouth,  will  I  not  talk."    This  is,  &c. 
53.  "  Without  licking  my  bowl  will  I  eat."    This  is,  &c. 
61.  "  Not  to  a  person  wearing  slippers,  unless  he  is  sick,  will  I  preach 

the  Dhamma."    This  is,  &e. 

In  the  second  part  of  this  volume  we  have  the  fuller  form  of 
Buddhist  regulations  presented  in  the  Mahavagga.  This  form 
much  resembles  the  Jataka  tales.  First,  an  incident  in  the  life  of 
the  blessed  Buddha  is  related,  or  an  incident  occurring  in  his 
time ;  this  presents  an  opportunity  for  a  decision ;  and  this  de- 
cision concludes  the  chapter,  and  corresponds  to  the  more  naked 
form  of  the  Patimokkha.  The  value  of  these  stories  is  the  light 
they  throw  upon  the  state  of  the  Buddhist  fraternity  at 
a  period  comparatively  soon  after  its  formation.  It  is  here 
that  we  find  the  origin  of  many  of  the  seemingly  needless 
sumptuary  laws  laid  down  in  the  Patimokkha,  for  which  analogous 
rules  iu  the  Mahavagga  suggest  a  reason.  The"  Khandhakas,  how- 
ever, of  the  Mahavagga  must  be  admitted  to  impress  the  reader 
with  a  weary  sense  of  their  monotony,  and  the  various  anecdotes 
which  gave  rise  to  the  formalities  of  ordination  in  the  order  of 
Bhikkhus,  or  to  those  bearing  on  the  monthly  festivals,  on  the 
retreat  during  the  rainy  season,  and  the  festival  succeeding  it,  are 
very  much  alike,  and  present  little  charm  of  manner  or  even  un- 
conscious humour.  The  story  of  the  serpent  who  was  ordained 
(p.  217)  is  better  than  most : — 

At  that  time  there  was  a  serpent  who  was  aggrieved  at,  ashamed  of,  and 
conceived  aversion  for,  his  having  been  born  as  a  serpent.  Now  this  ser- 
pent thought,  What  am  I  to  do  in  order  to  become  released  from  being  a 
serpent,  and  quickly  to  obtain  human  nature  ?  Then  this  serpent  gave 
himself  the  following  answer :  These  Sakyaputtiya  Samanas  lead  indeed  a 
virtuous,  tranquil,  holy  life ;  they  speak  the  truth,  they  keep  the  precepts 
of  morality,  they  are  endowed  with  all  virtues.  If  I  could  obtain  [ordina- 
tion with  them]  I  should  be  released  from  being  a  serpent  and  quickly 
obtain  human  nature.  Then  that  serpent,  in  the  shape  of  a  youth,  went  to 
the  Bhikkhus,  and  asked  them  for  the  Pabba^a  ordination ;  they  con- 
ferred on  him  the  pabba^a  and  upasampada  ordinations.  At  that  time 
that  serpent  dwelt,  together  with  a  certain  Bhikkhu,  in  the  last  Vihara. 
(near  the  boundary  wall  of  the  Getavana).  Now  that  Bhikkhu,  having 
arisen  in  the  night,  at  dawn  was  walking  up  and  down  in  the  open  air. 
When  that  Bhikkhu  had  left  the  Vihara,  that  serpent,  who  thought  himself 
safe  from  discovery,  fell  asleep  in  his  natural  shape.  The  whole  Vihara 
was  rilled  with  the  snake's  body  ;  his  windings  jutted  out  of  the  window. 
Then  that  Bhikkhu  thought,  1  will  go  back  to  the  Vihara,  opened  the  door, 
and  saw  the  whole  Vihara  rilled  with  the  snake's  body,  the  windings  jutting 
out  of  the  window.    Seeing  that,  he  was  terrified,  and  cried  out.  The 
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Bbikkhus  ran  up  and  said  to  that  Bhikku,  "Why  did  you  cry  out,  friend  ?  " 
"This  whole  Vihara,  friends,  is  filled  with  the  saakfs  body  ;  the  windings 
jut  out  of  the  window."  Then  that  serpent  awoke  from  (sir)  that  noise, 
and  sat  down  on  his  seat  [in  his  human  shape].  And  the  Bhikkhus  said  to 
him,  "  Who  are  you,  friend  V  "  "  I  am  a  serpent,  reverend  sirs."  "  And  why 
have  you  done  such  a  thing,  friend  ?  "  Then  that  Naga  told  that  whole 
matter  to  the  Bhikkhus,  and  the  Bhikkhus  told  it  to  the  Blessed  One.  In  con- 
sequence of  that  and  on  this  occasion,  the  Blessed  One,  having  ordered  the 
fraternity  of  Bhikkhus  to  assemble,  said  to  that  serpent,  "  You,  serpent,  are 
not  capable  of  spiritual  growth  in  this  doctrine  and  discipline.  However, 
serpent,  go  and  observe  fast  on  the  14th,  15th,  and  8th  day  of  each  half 
month  ;  thus  will  you  be  released  from  being  a  serpent,  and  quickly  obtain 
human  nature."  Then  that  serpent,  who  thought,  "  I  am  not  capable  of 
spiritual  growth  in  this  doctrine  and  discipline,"  became  sad  and  sorrowful, 
shed  tears,  made  an  outcry,  and  went  away. 

And  the  Buddha,  after  explaining  hew  and  when  humanized 
serpents  resume  their  original  shape,  took  occasion  to  forbid  the 
upasampada  ordination  being  administered  to  animals ;  for  the 
sake  of  which  dictum  this  quaint  story  was  invented.  It  will  be 
observed  that  Mr.  Rhys  Davids  and  Dr.  Oldenberg  have  not 
lavished  many  of  the  graces  of  style  upon  their  translation ;  but 
of  its  accuracy  and  thorough  scholarship  there  can  be  no  manner 
of  doubt. 

We  have  left  ourselves  but  little  space  to  speak  of  the  two  other 
volumes  in  our  list.  The  three  episodes  from  the  Mahabharata, 
translated  into  very  excellent  English  by  Mr.  Telang,  will  be  in- 
teresting to  all  lovers  of  the  wonderful  Hindu  epic.  The  first  of 
the  three,  the  Bhagavadgita,  or  Divine  Lay,  is  famous  in  every 
literature ;  but  the  others,  the  Sanatsu<7atiya  and  the  Anugita, 
have  never  before  been  translated  into  English.  Apart  from  their 
antiquity,  which  Mr.  Telang  discusses  with  great  ability  in  his 
introductions,  these  portions  of  the  Hindu  epic  have  a  deep  interest 
in  the  light  in  which  they  present  ancient  Indian  views  on  the 
great  problems  of  life  and  the  hereafter.  They  are  not  graphic  and 
stirring,  like  other  parts  of  the  Mahabharata  ;  but  rather  grave  and 
thoughtful  philosophical  discussions,  replete  with  those  most 
spiritual  ideas  of  Hindu  religion  which  are  now  identified  with  the 
Brahmanic  teaching.  The  "  wonderful  and  holy  dialogue  "  between 
Krishna  and  Aivyuna  on  the  eve  of  the  battle,  which  constitutes 
the  Bhagavadgita,  incongruous  as  some  (mistaking,  we  think,  the 
character  of  ancient  epic  literature)  have  thought  it,  possesses  a 
spiritual  elevation  which  well  entitles  it  to  be  called  the  "  Divine 
Song."    We  may  quote  the  Deity's  doctrine  of  self-control: — 

The  boisterous  senses  carry  away  by  force  the  mind  even  of  a  wise  man 
who  exerts  himself  (for  final  emancipation).  Restraining  them  all,  a  man 
should  remain  engaged  in  devotion,  making  me  his  only  resort.  For  his 
mind  is  steady  whose  senses  are  under  his  control.  The  man  who  ponders 
•over  objects  of  sense  forms  an  attachment  to  them  ;  from  that  attachment 
is  produced  desire ;  and  from  desire  anger  is  produced  ;  from  anger  comes 
want  of  discrimination;  from  want  of  discrimination  confusion  of  the 
memory  ;  from  confusion  of  the  memory  loss  of  reason  ;  and  in  consequence 
of  loss  of  reason  he  is  utterly  ruined.  But  the  self-restrained  man  who 
moves  among  objects  with  senses  under  the  control  of  his  own  self,  and 
free  from  affection  and  aversion,  obtains  tranquillity.  When  there  is  tran- 
quillity all  his  miseries  are  destroyed,  for  the  mind  of  him  whose  heart  is 
tranquil  soon  becomes  steady.  He  who  is  not  self- restrained  has  no  steadi- 
ness of  mind,  nor  has  he  who  is  not  self-restrained  perseverance  in  the 
pursuit  of  self-knowledge  ;  there  is  no  tranquillity  for  him  who  does  not 
persevere  in  the  pursuit  of  self-knowledge,  and  whence  can  there  be  happi- 
ness for  one  who  is  not  tranquil.  For  the  heart  which  follows  the 
rambling  senses  leads  away  his  judgment  as  the  wind  leads  a  boat  astray 
upon  the  waters.  .  .  .  He  into  whom  all  objects  of  desire  enter,  as 
waters  enter  into  the  ocean,  which  though  replenished  still  keeps  its  posi- 
tion unmoved,  he  only  obtains  tranquillity  ;  not  he  who  desires  those 
objects.    .   .  . 

An/una  said  :  By  whom,  O  descendant  of  Vnshni,  is  man  impelled,  even 
though  unwillingly,  and  as  it  were  constrained  by  force,  to  commit  sin  ? 

The  Deity  said  :  It  is  desire,  it  is  wrath,  born  from  the  quality  of  passion, 
it  is  veiy  ravenous,  very  sinful.  Know  that  that  is  the  foe  in  this  world. 
.  .  .  Knowledge  is  enveloped  by  this  constant  foe  of  the  man  of  know- 
ledge in  the  shape  of  desire,  which  is  like  a  fire  and  insatiable.  .  .  . 
Therefore,  O  chief  of  the  descendants  of  Bharata,  first  restrain  your  senses  ; 
then  cast  off  this  sinful  thing  which  destroys  knowledge  and  experience. 
It  has  been  said,  Great  are  the  senses,  greater  than  the  senses  is  the  mind, 
greater  than  the  mind  is  the  understanding.  What  is  greater  than  the 
understanding  is  That.  Thus  knowing  that  which  is  higher  than  the 
understanding,  and  restraining  yourself  by  yourself,  O  you  of  mighty  arms, 
destroy  this  unmanageable  enemy  in  the  shape  of  desire  (pp.  50-58). 

Professor  Eggeling's  scholarly  translation  of  the  Satapatha- 
Brahmana  appeals  to  a  narrower  circle  than  either  of  the  two 
preceding  Sacred  Books.  As  the  translator  himself  admits,  "  In 
th-e  whole  range  of  literature  few  works  are  probably  less  calcu- 
lated to  excite  the  interest  of  any  outside  the  very  limited  number 
of  specialists  than  the  ancient  theological  writings  of  the  Hindus 
known  by  the  name  of  Brahmanas.  For  wearisome  prolixity  of 
exposition,  characterized  by  dogmatic  assertion  and  a  flimsy 
symbolism  rather  than  by  serious  reasoning,  these  works  are 
perhaps  not  equalled  anywhere/'  When  we  find  that  the  whole 
of  the  present  volume  is  occupied  with  minute  directions  for  the 
proper  manner  of  offering  sacrifices  of  milk,  barley,  rice,  &c.  (as 
opposed  to  the  animal  and  Soma  sacrifices),  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  translator  does  not  recommend  them  to  the  careless 
attention  of  the  general  reader.  Nevertheless,  this  Brahinana  of 
the  White  Ya^/us — which  forms  part  of  the  Yar/ur-veda,  and  is 
the  most  important  of  all  the  Brahmanas — has  a  decided  in- 
terest of  its  own.  It  is  a  chief  source  of  our  information  on 
one  of  the  most  important  periods  in  the  social  and  mental 
development  of  India.  It  is  here  that  we  see  how  the  priestly 
caste  transformed  a  primitive  nature-worship  into  "  a  highly 
artificial  system  of  sacrificial  ceremonies,"  and  how  it  constantly 
aimed  at  increasing  and  strengthening  its  own  power  and  influence 
by  exalting  the  sanctity  of  the  sacerdotal  office.  The  Ya^ur- 
veda  contains  the  sacrificial  texts  employed  by  the  Adhvaryu 


priest,  and  to  the  texts  in  verse  and  prose  adds  dogmatic  explana- 
tions of  them : — 

These  theological  treatises,  composed  chiefly  with  the  view  of  elucidating 
the  sacrificial  texts,  and  explaining  the  origin  and  hidden  meaning  of  the 
various  rites,  form  one  of  the  most  important  departments  of  the  literature 
of  the  period  which  succeeded  the  systematic  arrangement  of  the  sacrificial 
ceremonial,  and  in  which  we  must  place  the  gradual  consolidation  of  the 
Brahmanical  hierarchy.  Such  as  they  lie  before  us,  thev  contain  the  accu- 
mulated wisdom  and  speculations  of  generations  of  Indian  divines.  They 
are  essentially  digests  of  a  floating  mass  of  single  discourses  or  dicta  on 
various  points  of  the  ceremonial  of  worship,  ascribed  to  individual  teachers, 
and  handed  down  orally  in  the  theological  schools.  Single  discourses  of 
this  kind  were  called  Brahmana— probably  either  because  they  were  in- 
tended for  the  instruction  and  guidance  of  priests  (brahman)  generally, 
or  because  they  were  for  the  most  part  the  authoritative  utterances  of  such 
as  were  thoroughly  versed  in  Vetlic  and  sacrificial  lore  and  competent  to  act 
as  Brahmans,  or  superintending  priests.  In  later  times  a  collection  or 
digest  of  such  pieces  came  to  be  likewise  called  a  Brahmana. 

How  valuable  such  a  work  must  be  for  students  of  the  early 
development  and  consolidation  of  the  Brahmanical  system  it  is 
needless  to  remark.  The  light  the  Brahmana  throws  on  early 
Hindu  speculation  and  metaphysics  is  not  to  be  neglected,  whilst 
the  unquestionably  ancient  legends  included  among  the  dry  details 
of  ritual  present  a  still  greater  interest,  and  form  a  link  between 
the  Brahmanas  themselves  and  the  Vedic  hymns.  Few,  probably, 
will  care  to  work  through  the  uninviting  text  of  this  curious 
volume,  but  Professor  Eggeling's  Introduction,  with  its  study  of 
Indian  sacerdotalism,  ought  to  be  read  by  every  one  who  cares 
about  the  conditions  of  early  Hindu  society  and  religion. 


MEMOIR  OF  LORD  KEITH.* 

"  FT!  HE  only  lives  of  Lord  Keith  hitherto  published,"  writes 
J-  Mr.  Allardyce,  "  have  been  contained  in  brief  magazine 
obituaries,  and  in  Chambers's  '  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen."' 
The  presumption  surely  is  that,  if  the  world  has  been  hitherto 
content  with  mere  sketches  of  the  life  of  an  Admiral  who  entered 
the  navy  when  George  III.  had  scarcely  been  a  year  on  the 
throne,  a  big  biography  is  not  now  needed.  If  the  generation 
that  knew  him  did  not  ask  for  such  a  book,  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  generation  that  has  forgotten  him  will  care  much  for  it. 
Admiral  Keith  undoubtedly  did  good  service,  but  he  lived  in  an 
age  of  naval  heroes.  Among  the  great  seamen  of  the  reign  of 
George  III.  he  stands  only  in  the  second  rank.  There  is  no 
great  sea-fight  that  has  made  his  name  famous.  He  had  his 
chance,  but  he  missed  it.  Nevertheless  his  career  was  so  pro- 
longed, extending  as  it  did  over  more  than  sixty  years  of  service, 
and  so  varied,  that  even  at  this  late  period  a  brief  account  of  it 
might  have  been  found  interesting.  Most  assuredly,  however,  it 
afforded  neither  materials  nor  justification  for  the  ponderous 
volume  of  more  than  four  hundred  pages  which  we  have  before 
us.  It  would  have  been  well  had  Mr.  Allardyce  borne  in  mind 
Southey's  brief  preface  to  his  Life  of  Nelson.  "  Many  lives  of 
Nelson/'  he  wrote,  "  have  been  written ;  one  is  yet  wanting,  clear 
and  concise  enough  to  become  a  manual  for  the  young  sailor, 
which  he  may  carry  about  with  him  till  he  has  treasured  up  the 
example  in  his  memory  and  in  his  heart." 

We  have  taken  the  readiest,  if  the  rudest,  way  of  comparing 
the  biographies  of  these  two  Admirals.  We  have  weighed  them 
one  against  the  other.  Lord  Keith  in  one  volume  is  rather  more 
than  three  times  as  heavy  as  Lord  Nelson  in  two.  Of  its 
heaviness  in  another  respect  it  is  quite  impossible  to  give  our 
readers  even  a  notion.  It  must  be  felt  before  it  can  be  believed  in. 
It  is  dull  from  the  first  page  to  the  last,  as  dull  as  it  is  eminently 
respectable.  The  opening  lines  struck  us  with  a  kind  of  chill,  for 
tlrey  only  too  plainly  showed  how  heavy  was  the  long  task  that 
lay  before  us.  We  are  introduced  to  our  hero  at  his  birth  as 
"  George  Keith  Elphinstone,  whom  history  knows  as  Viscount 
Keith,  Admiral  of  the  Red,  and  Knight  of  the  Bath."  When  a 
man  is  advanced  to  the  peerage,  history  may  certainly  know  him, 
not  by  his  family  name,  but  by  his  title.  No  less  certainly  may 
she  know  him  as  an  admiral.  But  what,  we  anxiously  asked  of 
ourselves,  must  be  the  turn  of  mind  of  a  biographer  who  believes 
that  history  troubles  her  head  about  Knights  of  the  Bath?  Our 
alarm  was  but  too  soon  shown  to  be  reasonable.  The  pomposity 
with  which  our  author  made  his  start  was  not  allowed  to  drop. 
Thus  in  the  second  page  we  are  told  that,  "  though  of  ancient 
lineage,  and  connected  with  the  noblest  houses  in  Scotland,  neither 
the  wealth  nor  the  possessions  of  the  Elphinstone  family  adequately 
corresponded  to  the  dignity  of  its  position."  It  is  some  comfort 
to  know  "  that  the  barons  of  Elphinstone  had  always  lived 
respected  and  honoured  on  their  own  property;  and  that  the 
social  esteem  in  which  they  were  held  is  testified  to  by  the 
alliances  which  they  formed."  So  respectable,  indeed,  was  the 
alliance  to  which  Lord  Keith  owed  his  birth,  that  in  his  mother 
was  united  the  representation  of  one  extinct  and  two  attainted 
earldoms.  This  lady,  writes  Mr.  Allardyce,  "was  celebrated 
among  the  beauties  and  toasts  of  Edinburgh  society,  which  was 
then  in  the  last  flush  of  brilliancy  preceding  its  decay."  It  is  at 
first  sight  strange  to  find  that  this  last  flush  was  seen  about  five- 
and-thirty  years  before  the  birth  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  But  by 
society  our  author  clearly  means  "  good  society,"  and  "  good 

•  3Iemoir  of  the  Honourable  George  Keith  Klphinstone,  K.B.,  Viscount 
Keith,  Admiral  of  the  Red.  By  Alexander  Allardyce,  Author  of  the  "  City 
of  Sunshine,"  &c.    Edinburgh  and  Loudon  :  William  Blackwood  &  So.'ia. 
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society  "  after  the  Union  began,  no  doubt,  to  move  London-wards. 
If  the  representatives  of  extinct  and  attainted  earldoms  disappeared 
from  the  scene,  Edinburgh  had  still,  during  its  long  and  melan- 
choly decay,  a  few  such  men  as  Hume,  Adam  Smith,  Robertson, 
Dugald  Stewart,  Scott,  Jeffrey,  and  Oockburn.  But  to  return  to 
our. biographer  and  his  hero's  mother.  " Lord  Elphinstone,"  he 
writes,  "  must  have  been  thought  very  fortunate  in  securing  the 
hand  of  this  fair  daughter  of  the  Keiths  and  the  Flemings ;  and 
Lady  Clementina  made  an  excellent  wife,  and  became  the  mother 
of  a  large  family."  This  brings  us  easily,  and,  we  may  add, 
genteelly,  to  our  hero's  birth.  Of  the  first  fifteen  years  of  his  life 
the  chief,  we  might  even  say  the  only,  certain  fact  recorded  is 
his  christening.  "He  was  baptized  on  loth  February,  1746,  by 
the  minister  of  St.  Ninian's,  in  Stirlingshire,  a  parish  not  far 
distant  from  Elphinstone  Tower.''  It  is  said  that  as  a  mere  boy 
he  had  a  strong  ambition  to  distinguish  himself  in  the  navy ; 
"  which,"  writes  our  author,  "  must  have  been  greatly  stimulated 
by  the  news  of  the  gallant  successes  of  Boscawen,  Hood,  and 
Rodney."  Such  successes  as  Hood,  if  not  indeed  Rodney,  had 
gained  at  this  date  were  scarcely  likely  to  have  strongly  caught 
the  attention  of  a  Scotch  lad.  Their  great  battles  were  won  fully 
twenty  years  later.  Over  young  Elphinstone's  early  career  at 
sea  our  author  passes  at  a  rapid  pace.  Materials,  no  doubt, 
were  wanting  for  that  full  description  of  matters  not  worth  de- 
scribing in  which  he  delights.  But  when  his  hero  became  a 
captain  greater  opportunities  were  offered.  It  is  after  the  follow- 
ing fashion  that  he  avails  himself  of  them : — ■ 

The  two  intervening  months  were  a  period  of  great  activity  with  the 
captain-elect.  Elphinstone  was  daily  employed  in  superintending  the  vic- 
tualling of  his  vessel,  in  endeavouring  to  open  the  reluctant  ears  of  the 
Admiralty  to  her  numerous  deficiencies,  and  in  picking  his  crew,  among 
whom  he  succeeded  in  securing  several  of  his  old  Scorpions.  He  was,  how- 
ever, able  to  show  hospitality  to  many  distinguished  friends,  whose  acquaint- 
ance he  had  made  during  the  brief  intervals  when  he  had  been  at  home,  and 
who  came  to  see  him  before  sailing,  among  whom  were  the  Duke  of  Gordon, 
the  Earl  of  Sealorth,  and  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Aylesford,  iu  honour  of 
whom  it  is  recorded  that  salutes  were  duly  fired  as  they  quitted  the  vessel. 

Our  readers  must  not  run  away  with  the  notion  that  all  of  Mr. 
Allardyce's  big  volume  is  given  up  to  such  matters  as  duly  record- 
ing salutes  that  were  duly  fired  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago. 
On  the  contrary,  there  is  not  a  step,  not  an  action,  we  believe,  in 
his  hero's  career  which  he  intentionally  passes  over  in  silence. 
Thus  we  find  recorded  that  not  long  after  the  young  Captain  had 
taken  leave  of  his  noble  friends, "  he  fell  in  with  the  American 
schooner  Betsy,  laden  with  dye-wood,  from  Boston  to  Bordeaux, 
and  seized  her."  Two  or  three  pages  further  ou  we  learn  that  "  on 
15th  March  Captain  Hammond  directed  him  to  water  his  vessel  in 
the  Old  Road  of  St.  Kitts,  and  proceed  to  the  mouth  of  the  Dela- 
ware, rendezvousing  off  Cape  Henlopen."  It  is  no  wonder  that 
the  higher  Elphinstone  rose  in  the  service  the  more  is  his  bio- 
graphy made  to  swell  on  all  sides.  An  admiral  in  command  of  a 
fleet  has  opportunities  which  do  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  captain  of 
a  ship.  "  Thu3  we  read  that,  during  his  command  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, "he  had  the  pleasure  of  investing  his  colleague,  Sir  John 
Hely  Hutchinson,  with  the  Order  of  Knighthood  of  the  Bath,  in 
the  midst  of  an  assemblage  of  the  officers  of  the  army  and  of  the 
fleet,  and  of  the  Maltese  nobility."  Should  our  readers,  in  their 
ignorance,  ask  who  was  Sir  John  Hely  Hutchinson,  we  may 
answer,  in  the  words  of  our  author,  that  he  was  a  man  "  whom 
history  knows  as  Knight  of  the  Bath."  A  few  weeks  after  this 
investiture  the  fleet  sailed  to  Gibraltar.  Here  the  biographer  gets 
an  opportunity  to  which  he  does  not  do  justice.  Like  his  hero,  he 
has  his  one  chance  of  everlasting  fame,  and,  like  him,  he  misses  it. 
He  thus  briefly  skims  ove^  as  it  were,  two  royal  dukes,  who  ought 
to  have  had  at  least  a  chapter  to  themselves.  There  were  no 
special  correspondents,  however,  in  those  days,  and  it  may  be  that 
Mr.  Allardyce  makes  the  best  of  his  materials.  The  following 
lines  certainly  have  a  miserably  meagre  look  when  we  come  to 
them  fresh  lrom  the  latest  telegrams  iu  the  Times  about  the  growth 
of  the  Duke  of  Connaught's  beard: — 

While  Lord  Keith  was  at  Gibraltar  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Kent  arrived  there  to  command  the  garrison.  He  was  accompanied  by  his 
brother  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  and  much  pleasant  intercourse  took  place 
between  the  two  royal  dukes  and  the  Admiral.  The  Duke  of  Sussex,  how- 
ever, soon  weut  back  to  Lisbon. 

Shortly  alterwards  Lord  Keith  sailed  for  England.  The  next 
paragraph  shows  how  domestic  was  the  nature  of  this  naval  hero. 
"  He  weut  home  to  his  house  in  Harley  Street  as  soon  as  the 
vessel  anchored  at  Spithead.  .  .  .  Numerous  congratulations 
from  private  individuals  were  waiting  his  arrival."  No  doubt  he 
greatly  enjoyed  his  residence  in  town,  for  "  his  genial  character 
and  conversational  powers  secured  him  a  warm  welcome  in  the 
highest  circles."  But  his  stay  on  land  was  not  to  be  given  up  to 
repose.    As  his  biographer  records : — 

On  his  arrival,  he  had  full  reason  to  believe  that  the  Admiralty  would 
be  glad  to  utilize  his  services  at  no  distant  date.  Meanwhile  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  consideration  of  some  important  professional  questions, 
among  which  were  the  difficulties  that  the  King's  ships  encountered  at  the 
anchorage  in  Leith  Roads,  and  the  alternative  advantages  presented  by 
Longannet,  farther  up  the  Firth  of  Forth,  as  a  naval  station. 

Amidst  such  duties  as  these  he  nevertheless  found  time  to  get 
married  a  second  time.  His  wife  was  in  every  way  worthy,  not 
only  of  him,  but,  we  may  add,  of  his  biographer.  She  was  the 
eldest  of  the  Miss  Thrales,  and  was  already  known  as  Dr.  Johnson's 
"  Queenie."  "  She  was  a  fair  proficient  in  the  lighter  accomplish- 
ments of  music  and  painting,  .  .  .  and  she  had  applied  herself  to 
strengthen  her  mental  faculties  by  the  severe  studies  of  perspective, 
fortification,  Hebrew,  and  mathematics."  In  the  last  of  these  studies 


she  had  acted,  we  might  hazard  the  guess,  on  the  advice  given  by 
Dr.  Johnson  to  one  of  her  sisters.  "  Never  think,  my  Sweet,"  ho 
wrote  to  her,  "  that  you  have  arithmetic  enough  ;  when  you  have 
exhausted  your  master,  buy  books."  We  could  wish  that  some 
one  had  advised  our  author  in  his  youth  never  to  think  that  he 
had  French  enough.  It  might  have  saved  him  from  the  grossest 
blunders.  We  often  laugh  at  the  English  that  we  come  across  in 
French  books  ;  but  we  doubt  whether  Mr.  Allardyce's  French  is 
not  worse  than  the  most  ignorant  Frenchman's  English.  He  gives 
a  long  account  of  Napoleon's  surrender  after  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  in  which  Lord  Keith  was  concerned  as  Commander  of 
the  Channel  Fleet.  He  is  not  content  with  telling  the  story  in 
English,  but — to  give  it  an  air  of  life,  we  suppose — he  interlards 
it  with  scraps  of  French.  Thus  we  come  across  such  phrases  as 
the  following  : — "  Le  Empereur  etait  la  "  ;  '"I  am  come  here 
voluntarily,'  said  he,  '  me  placer  sous  les  foyers  le  votre  nation  '  " ; 
" '  Une  vaisseau,  une  village,  tout  cela  est  egal '  " ;  "  '  Je  prefers 
lamortici'";  "'II  rendra  au  gouvernement  la  reponse  quij'ai 
donne.'  "  In  the  following  passage,  in  which  is  described  a  scene 
between  Napoleon  and  Lord  Keith,  Mr.  Allardyce's  French  in  its 
imaginativeness  is  almost  a  match  for  the  French  author's  men- 
dacity : — 

L'Empereur  par  un  mouvement  convulsif  posa  la  main  sur  cette  epee, 
qu'un  Anglais  ose  demande'.  L'expression  terrible  de  son  regard  fu  sa  seule 
reponse.  Jamais  elle  n'avait  cte  plus  puissante  phis  sur  humaine  le  vieil 
amiral  se  sentit  foudroye.  Sa  grande  taille  s'atl'uisait  sa  tete  blanchie  par 
les  annes  tomba  sur  sa  poitrme  comme  celle  d'un  coupable,  qui  s'humilie 
devant  sa  condamnation. 

The  gallant  old  Admiral  who  did  such  good  service  at  the  siege 
of  Toulon,  conquered  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  captured  eight  Dutch 
men-of-war  without  firing  a  shot,  and  commanded  the  fleet  which 
conveyed  Abercromby's  forces  to  Aboukir,  surely  deserved  a  better 
fate  than  to  have  his  memory  hopelessly  overwhelmed  by  the 
biography  in  which  it  was  meant  to  be  revived  and  continued.  In 
his  life  he  was  fortunate  in  a  high  degree.  So  highly  was  he 
favoured  by  the  Admiralty  that,  even  after  the  battles  of  Cape  St. 
Vincent  and  the  Nile,  he  was  sent  to  the  Mediterranean  to  com- 
mand, not  only  the  fleet,  but  Nelson  himself.  But  his  good 
fortune  has  at  length  failed  him,  and  he  has  fallen  a  victim  to 
an  enemy  whom,  likely  enough,  he  never  dreaded  in  life,  but  from 
whom  no  hero  is  ever  secure. 


LESLIE  STEPHEN'S  ETHICS.* 
{Second  Notice.) 

IN  our  former  article  on  this  work  we  reserved  the  consideration 
of  particular  topics  of  modern  ethical  discussion  in  the  light 
thrown  on  them  by  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen's  treatment.  These  topics 
may  for  our  present  purpose  be  described  and  arranged  as  follows. 
First  comes  the  theory  of  pleasure  and  pain  as  motives  of  action. 
Then  an  estimate  has  to  be  formed  of  the  modern  doctrine  of 
organic  development  or  evolution  in  its  effect  on  this  theory,  and 
as  enlarging  or  superseding  the  system  of  utilitarianism.  Morality 
being  treated  as  before  all  things  social  (which,  as  we  have  already 
said,  is  Mr.  Stephen's  fundamental  position),  we  have  to  examine 
the  operation  of  social  motives  in  the  individual,  which  carries 
with  it  the  burden  of  enouncing  some  kind  of  theory  of  the  sym- 
pathetic feelings  and  of  altruism.  The  nature  of  moral  judgment, 
and  the  sanction  of  moral  rules  as  presented  to  the  individual 
agent,  also  demand  attention.  Under  this  head  come  some  ex- 
cellent discussions  of  Mr.  Stephen's  which  we  have  no  room  to 
notice  further  than  by  this  indication.  We  would  call  the  philo- 
sophical reader's  attention  in  particular  to  what  he  says  of  the 
conception  of  merit,  as  the  value  attached  by  society  to  this  or 
that  kind  of  virtue.  And  there  is  more  or  less  mixed  up  in  all 
these  inquiries  the  interminable  puzzle  of  free-will,  which,  un- 
happily, is  always  with  us  in  the  domain  of  the  practical  reason. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  as  well  to  take  the  last  point  first. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  only  way  to  keep  a  clear  head  amono-  its- 
difficulties  is  to  set  out,  as  Mr.  Stephen  does,  from  the  social 
aspect  of  morals.  Whatever  the  metaphysical  analysis  of  intelli- 
gent action  may  lead  us  to,  the  existence  of  moral  rules  and 
precepts  assumes  as  a  fact  of  experience  a  certain  approximate 
uniformity  of  relation  between  character  and  conduct.  The  moral 
law  says  to  each  of  us  in  the  interest  of  the  community,  "  Be- 
just";  which  would  have  no  meaning  if  it  were  not  supposed  to 
be  known  that  the  just  man  will  in  a  particular  case  act  justly. 
We  may  not  be  sure,  it  is  true,  that  a  just  man  will  not  act  un- 
justly under  some  extraordinary  temptation.  But  this  is  as  much 
as  to  say  that  we  do  not  perfectly  know  that  man's  character ;  we 
may  have  been  able  to  observe  it  only  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, or  we  may  only  know  that  he  has  behaved  as  a  just  man 
on  occasions  when  it  was  his  obvious  interest  to  do  so.  Perhaps 
he  will  behave  unjustly  when  a  real  trial  comes,  and  then  we  shall 
say  that  he  has  belied  his  character ;  meaning,  however,  not  that  he 
has  become  different  from  what  he  was,  but  that  he  never  was 
that  which  we  and  the  world  supposed  him  to  be.  When  the 
discrepancy  is  extreme,  as  when  a  thrifty  man  suddenly  becomes 
extravagant,  or  a  cautious  man  and  of  few  words  becomes  rashly 
garrulous,  we  do  not  set  it  down  to  the  freedom  of  his  will,  but 
we  say  that  his  mind  is  diseased  and  call  in  the  physician.  And 
there  are  cases  of  intimate  knowledge  and  trust  in  which  a  man's 
friend  will  regard,  and  justly  regard,  the  suggestion  of  his  doing  a 
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mean  or  seltisk  action  with  exactly  the  same  feeling  as  the  sug- 
gestion that  a  river  may  sometimes  run  uphill. 

Will  and  choice  are  fundamental  facts  in  human  action ;  but 
whatever  be  the  nature  of  choice,  and  whatever  the  testimony 
of  consciousness  about  our  own  action,  we  all  order  our  lite 
on  the  assumption  that  other  men  do  not  act  and  choose 
without  cause,  and  that  the  causes  can  be  estimated,  and  their 
consequences  foreseen,  with  a  reasonable  approach  to  exact- 
ness. To  this  extent  every  practical  rule  of  life,  and  there- 
fore also  morality,  has  to  be  deteruiiuist  if  it  is  to  mean  any- 
thing. The  transcendentalist  will  say  that  this  is  true,  and 
that  his  theory  of  free-will  is  consistent  with  it.  In  that  case" 
there  is  no  need,  for  social  and  practical  intents,  either  to  admit 
or  to  dispute  it.  On  the  other  hand,  morality  has  to  assume 
liberty  in  this  sense,  that  action  is  a  function  of  character,  and  not 
only  of  surroundings.  What  a  man  does  depends  on  what  he  is  ; 
be  is  not  the  creature  of  motives  in  the  narrow  sense  of  external 
stimulus.  How  this  or  that  stimulus  will  be  answered  must  be  an 
indeterminate  problem  till  we  know  that  on  which  it  operates. 
There  is  a  crude  generalization  of  motives  which  passes  for  worldly 
wisdom  and  apes  philosophical  determinism,  and  which  would  be 
really  destructive  of  ethics  if  it  were  admitted.  "Were  it  impos- 
sible, as  this  false  wisdom  assumes,  to  annul  or  greatly  reduce  by 
the  discipline  of  society  the  strength  of  anti-social  motives,  there 
would  really  be  no  such  thing  as  character,  and  it  would  naturally 
be  not  worth  while  to  cultivate  a  chimera.  The  secret  of  civiliza- 
tion and  morals  would  be  nothing  but  the  selfishness  of  the  majo- 
rity. Nor  should  we  have  any  better  assurance  of  the  stability  of 
any  human  institution  whatever  than  a  more  or  less  precarious 
expectation  of  selfishness  being,  on  the  whole,  enlightened.  Ethics 
can  no  more  do  without  freedom,  in  the  sense  of  the  power  of 
character,  than  it  can  do  without  necessity,  in  the  sense  of  the 
constancy,  or  rather  the  continuity,  of  character. 

The  question  of  hedonism  occurs,  in  Mr.  Stephen's  treatment, 
as  an  incident  in  the  theory  of  motives.  In  one  sense  hedonism  is 
reducible  to  a  truism.  All  voluntary  action  is  for  some  purpose, 
and  every  purpose  is  the  result  of  some  desire.  This  is  true 
whether  the  object  of  the  desire  be  an  enjoyment  of  sense,  an 
advance  in  intellectual  or  spiritual  perfection,  or  the  procurement 
of  some  good  to  others.  We  act,  then,  from  desire,  and  it  seems 
at  first  sight  to  be  a  further  substantive  proposition  that  we  desire 
things  because  they  are  pleasant.  But  what  is  pleasure  ?  Some- 
thing— and,  in  our  opinion,  something  of  much  importance — may 
be  said  of  the  conditions  and  significance  of  pleasure  as  regards 
general  well-being.  As  a  matter  of  psychology,  however,  we  can 
say  nothing  of  pleasure  save  that  it  is  the  state  of  fulfilled  desire, 
or  that  desire  is  the  anticipation  of  pleasure.  That  which  is 
desired  while  out  of  possession  is  (assuming  the  relevant  condi- 
tions not  to  change  in  the  meantime)  pleasant  when  brought  into 
possession.  That  which  appears  pleasant  is  desired,  and  that 
which  is  desirable  is  pleasant.  "  Happiness  is  known  to  us  solely 
as  that  which  men  desire ;  to  say,  then,  that  they  desire  happiness 
is  to  say  that  they  desire  what  they  desire.-'  But  this  apparent 
truism  implies  a  truth  which,  though  to  our  mind  obvious,  is 
capable  of  contradiction ;  namely,  that  action  is  always  deter- 
mined by  a  motive,  and  that  the  motive  must  be  of  the  nature 
of  emotion.  Reason  and  emotion  are  in  fact  inseparable,  but  it 
is  the  emotion,  not  reasoning  or  judgment  as  such,  that  deter- 
mines action.  "  It  is  more  accurate  to  say  that  my  conduct  is 
determined  by  the  pleasantest  judgment  than  to  say  that  it  is 
determined  by  my  judgment  of  what  is  pleasantest."  The  neglect 
of  this  distinction,  as  Mr.  Stephen  shows  in  detail,  is  apt  to 
lead  to  much  needless  difficulty.  Thus  the  theory  of  motive, 
simple  as  its  elements  are,  has  a  critical  value  of  some  importance. 
It  will  not  by  itself  give  us  a  theory  of  ethics,  but  it  shuts  out 
sundry  false  issues.  As  to  the  connexion  between  pleasure  and 
utility,  there  is  a  sense  in  which  that  also  is  an  affair  of  truism. 
"  Every  pleasure  is  so  far  good " ;  and,  as  regards  individual 
feeling,  whatever  makes  for  pleasure  is  useful,  or  utility,  as  a 
quality  of  any  thing  or  relation  among  things,  is  the  potential 
satisfaction  of  desire.  The  physiological  aspect  of  organic  evo- 
lution, however,  supplies  cogent  evidence  and  reasons  (which  Mr. 
Stephen  somewhat  underrates,  we  think)  to  the  eflect  that 
pleasure  is  in  the  main  an  index  of  benefit,  and  pain  of  mischief, 
to  the  organism  which  feels  it ;  and  it  is  no  real  exception  to  this 
that  in  many  cases  a  particular  injury,  with  the  accompanying 
pain,  is  for  the  organism  as  a  whole  preferable  as  the  least  of 
imminent  evils.  This  establishes  a  point  of  contact  between  the 
pure  theory  of  motives,  which  by  itself  will  not  carry  us 
far,  and  the  natural  history  of  action  as  a  means  of 
self-preservation  and  well-being.  And,  when  we  take  into 
account  the  further  fact  of  natural  history  that  human 
life  is  social  and  not  merely  individual,  we  are  brought  into  rela- 
tion with  the  general  conception  of  social  welfare  which  is  the 
fundamental  postulate  of  ethics.  We  say  postulate,  for  ethics 
cannot  prove  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  happiness  or  virtue  any 
more  than  it  can  make  men  good.  A  theory  of  motives,  as  Mr. 
Stephen  says,  cannot  itself  be  a  motive.  The  demands  made  on 
the  moral  philosopher  by  sceptics  on  the  one  hand  and  theologians 
on  the  other  are  like  expecting  to  make  a  breach  in  a  wall  with  a 
treatise  on  gunnery.  Not  all  the  gunnery  in  the  world  will  break 
down  a  wall  without  powder  and  shot,  aud  a  gun  that  will  go  off; 
but  we  do  not  therefore  consider  gunnery  futile. 

The  effect  of  this  view  upon  utilitarianism  is  to  make  us  regard 
the  utilitarian  system  as  not  exactly  wrong,  but  inadequate.  As 
a  protest  against  arbitrary  dogmatism  of  various  kinds  it  had,  and 


still  has,  great  value.  Where  it  falls  short  is  in  assuming  as  the 
end  and  criterion  of  morality  that  which  is  only  an  indication, 
though  a  good  working  indication  for  most  purposes.  The 
utilitarian  makes  happiness  the  sole  and  sufficient  test.  The 
evolutionist  (to  use  for  the  present  a  rather  awkward  word)  aims 
at  the  health  of  the  social  organism,  with  which  happiness  gener- 
ally coincides.  Practically  we  are  content  in  a  working  estimate 
of  conduct  or  institutions  to  make  out  the  resulting  balance  of 
pleasure  or  pain.  In  the  broad  fields  of  economy  and  legis- 
lation utilitarianism  has  a  proper  aud  beneficent  function. 
When  we  attempt  to  attach  an  absolute  value  to  pleasure, 
and  make  it  the  subject  of  a  quasi-mathematical  calculation,  we 
find  that  the  method  involves  two  vicious  assumptions.  It  deals 
with  society  as  a  mere  aggregation  of  individuals,  and  neglects  the 
organic  action  of  society  in  modifying  individual  character,  and 
the  reaction  of  the  modified  individual  character  on  the  structure 
of  society  itself.  Thus  the  pure  old-fashioned  utilitarianism  gives 
us  abstractions  instead  of  realities,  and  they  sometimes  differ  from 
the  reality  to  an  extent  which  is  grotesque.  This  leads  to  the 
further  mistake  of  ascribing  to  human  character,  in  general  and  in 
any  given  community,  a  fixity  which  it  has  not.  Utilitarianism 
gives  us  solutions  corresponding  to  the  instantaneous  values,  as  we 
may  call  them,  of  data  which  are  really  variable.  Such  solutions 
are  worth  having,  because  the  variation  is  gradual  and  continuous. 
Still  the  variation  is  there,  and  no  universal  solution  is  possible. 
Morality  consists  in  a  series  of  approximate  solutions  of  a  problem 
which  is  always  shifting.  The  very  fact  of  an  advance  at  any 
point  of  morality  tends  to  raise  the  standard  all  round,  and  create 
a  noble  discontent  with  what  satisfied  former  generations. 

Concerning  the  operation  of  social  motives  in  the  individual 
(which  is  the  most  interesting  and  the  most  difficult  topic  of 
moral  philosophy),  Mr.  Stephen  premises  that  no  particular  reason 
appears  why  the  pleasure  of  others  should  not,  as  a  matter  of 
natural  history  or  psychology,  count  for  something  among  one's 
own  pleasures — that  is,  among  the  objects  of  desire.  It  is  often 
assumed  that  there  is  something  unnatural  in  desiring  other 
people's  pleasure ;  if  this  were  so,  human  nature  would  be  inade- 
quate to  produce  morality,  and  this  is  in  some  cases  the  conclusion 
sought,  for  the  further  purpose  of  removing  the  whole  of  morality 
into  the  sphere  of  supernatural  ordinance.  Mr.  Stephen  endeavours 
to  show  that  sympathy  not  only  may  be,  but  is,  one  of  the  deepest 
facts  in  human  nature.  His  reasons  are  ingenious,  philosophical, 
and  new  so  far  as  we  know.  He  refers  sympathy  not  merely  to 
our  intercourse  with  our  fellow-men,  and  the  necessity  of  entering 
into  their  feelings  if  we  are  to  live  tolerably  with  them,  but  to 
our  very  knowledge  that  they  exist  as  men.  Wre  cannot  know 
directly  what  another  man  thinks  or  feels  ;  we  can  form  an  opinion 
of  what  he  is  thinking  or  feeling  only  by  imagining  ourselves  in 
bis  condition.  "  Put  yourself  in  his  place  "  is  in  this  aspect  "  a 
logical  rule  implied  in  the  earliest  germs  of  reason  " — "  a  descrip- 
tion of  reasoning  itself,  so  far  as  it  deals  with  other  sentient 
beings."  There  is  no  such  thing  as  absolute  egoism  ;  an  absolute 
egoist,  in  the  sense  of  a  man  who  took  no  account  whatever  of 
others'  feelings  and  did  not  represent  them  to  himself  in  terms  of 
his  own,  would  not  be  a  rational  being.  This  is  not  yet  altruism, 
or  the  desire  of  another's  welfare  for  its  own  sake  (as  much  for  its 
own  sake,  that  is,  as  anything  else  we  desire),  but  it  is  the  first  con- 
dition of  it.  Sympathy  need  not  lsad  to  beneficent  action; 
it  may  lead  only  to  shrinking  from  action  or  to  idle  emotion  ;  but 
it  supplies,  on  the  whole,  a  strong  motive  for  beneficence,  and  one 
which,  as  Mr.  Stephen  has  for  the  first  time  fully  pointed  out,  is 
necessarily  always  present  in  some  degree.  And  men  living  in 
society  are  trained  to  cultivate  sympathy  to  an  extent  which 
enables  the  best  of  them  to  accept  self-sacrifice  at  need  in  the 
interest  of  the  community  or  of  friends.  Mr.  Stephen  repudiates 
attempts  to  explain  away  self-sacrifice  on  hedonistic  or  other 
grounds.  He  holds  that  there  really  are  cases  where  the  path 
of  duty  is  not  the  path  of  happiness,  but  the  good  man  will 
take  the  path  of  duty.  He  also  holds  it  impossible  to 
demonstrate  to  the  man  who  is  not  good,  or  in  an  extreme 
case  to  the  average  man  who,  though  not  bad,  is  not  heroic, 
that  the  path  of  duty  is  better  for  him  to  follow.  Moralists 
labour  to  prove  that  the  social  and  the  individual  interest  always 
coincide.  But  they  labour  in  vain  to  prove  too  much.  For  if 
this  complete  coincidence  really  existed,  the  world  would  be  per- 
fect, or  as  nearly  so  as  could  consist  with  error  of  judgment  being 
possible.  The  Socratic  theory  of  virtue  would  be  true  without 
qualification,  and  men  could  do  wrong  only  by  misreckoning. 
Some  readers  may  be  disappointed  at  the  frankness  with  which 
Mr.  Stephen  dismisses  certain  perplexities  as  insoluble,  for  the  pie- 
sent  if  not  altogether.  To  our  mind  this  is  one  of  the  great 
merits  of  his  work.  Few  modern  philosophical  books  dealing 
with  matter  of  such  extent  and  importance  have  been  so  free  from 
dogmatism  and  hasty  ambition,  or  have  said  so  little  which 
further  research  and  reflection  are  likely  to  contradict. 
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stimulating  suggestiveness  of  thought  suffice  to  make  a  good 
history,  then  no  work  better  deserving  that  description  has  been 
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•produced  for  some  years  than  these  two  volumes.  We  are  not 
indeed  quite  prepared  to  admit  the  definition  just  given,  but,  if  it 
be  admitted,  Mr.  Cory's  book  takes  the  benefit  of  it  without  the 
smallest  doubt.  He  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  it  grew  out  of  "an 
attempt  to  give  some  account  of  English  politics  to  a  foreign 
guest  who  was  reading  English  history" — this  guest  "  not  being 
a  Christian  nor  an  European."  Unless  Mr.  Cory's  heathen  was  an 
exceedingly  intelligent  heathen,  and  unless  he  already  possessed 
considerable  acquaintance  with  the  facts  of  the  period,  we  do  not 
know  that  we  should  have  prescribed  these  two  volumes  as  the 
best  vehicle  of  conveying  those  facts  to  him.  But  to  any  one  who 
has  already  an  acquaintance  with  the  facts,  the  book  can  hardly 
fail  to  be  of  great  interest  and  value.  It  is  curious  how  often  this 
limitation  (which  amounts,  in  other  words,  to  saying  that  most 
living  writers  write  historical  essays,  and  not  history)  has  to  be 
made.  But  it  is  very  seldom  that  an  historical  essay  of  such 
brilliancy  as  this  occasions  the  remark. 

Mr.  Cory's  two  volumes,  which  have  appeared  at  some  little  in- 
terval, are  not  constructed  on  the  same  lines,  a  fact  which  the 
author  half  acknowledges  and  half  attempts  to  explain  away  in 
the  preface  to  the  second.  On  the  whole,  we  greatly  prefer  the 
■first  for  more  reasons  than  one.  In  the  first  place,  the  reader  dis- 
covers in  it  an  evident  and  successful  attempt  at  that  chastised 
proportion  of  form  and  plan  which  is  exceedingly  rare  in  con- 
temporary writing.  In  some  two  hundred  and  seventy  pages  the 
author  not  merely  surveys  rapidly  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
gives  in  a  kind  of  appendix  of  "  Supplementary  Statements  "  a 
resume  of  his  special  period,  which  is  of  singular  literary  flavour, 
but  sketches  that  period  itself  in  sutficient  detail  and  with  excel- 
lent attention  to  perspective.  No  one,  probably,  would  advise  the 
reading  of  this  book  by  very  ignorant  students,  because  such 
Tenders  would  miss  the  point  of  its  epigrams,  be  bewildered  by  its 
-quaint  side  views,  and  fail  to  find  in  it  sufficient  hard  fact  to 
nourish  them.  But  as  a  sketch  of  the  period  for  men  and  not 
children,  we  hardly  know  a  better  book.  Of  its  curious  and 
entirely  unborrowed  style  the  following  miniature  anthology  from 
the  Supplementary  Statements  will  give  a  fair  idea:— 

1815.  March. — A  Norwich  mob  tried  hard  to  kill,  for  supporting  the 
Corn  Law,  Mr.  Coke,  M.P.,  then  aged  60,  who  during  the  tenure  of  his 
estates  invested  half  a  million  pounds  in  reclaiming  and  fertilising 
land. 

1817.  Novnnber  19. — The  Princess  Charlotte  was  buried.  There  were 
funeral  sermons  on  that  day  in  all  Scottish  Churches  except  Mr. 
Andrew  Thompson's  ;  he  would  not  preach  till  the  next  Sunday. 

1820.  February  27. — Three  English  judges  said  they  thought  it  lawful 
to  plane  deadly  engines  in  game  preserves ;  Mr.  Sydney  Smith  thought 
they  were  wrong. 

1821.  February. — Mr.  Keats,  the  best  poet,  died,  aged  24. 

May  5. — General  Bonaparte  died.  To  George  IV.,  then  in  Ireland,  it 
was  announced :  "  Sire,  your  greatest  enemy  is  dead."  "  When  did  she 
die  ?  "  asked  the  King,  assuming  that  it  was  his  wife  that  had  died. 

1822.  August. — Lord  Castlereagh,  otherwise  called  Londonderry,  died. 
Mr.  Canning,  his  rival,  wept  on  being  told  of  this. 

1824.  April  19. — The  Austrian  Emperor  paid  2,500,000/.  of  the  6,000,000'. 
formerly  lent  by  the  King  of  England  during  the  great  war ;  there- 
fore the  House  of  Commons  spend  500,000/.  on  building  churches,  300,000/. 
on  rebuilding  Windsor  Castle,  and  57,000/.  on  buying  Mr.  Angerstein's 
pictures  for  a  National  Gallery  of  Art. 

1826.  January. — Sir  Walter  Scott,  a  country  gentleman,  and  a  supreme 
man  of  letters,  became  a  bankrupt  through  over-trading  ;  in  the  next 
five  years  he  cleared  off  70,000/.  of  debt  by  writing  good  books,  working 
fourteen  hours  a  day. 

1828.  Octuber  2. — Lord  Melbourne  discovered  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
was  not  quite  so  great  a  man  as  he  was  generally  thought. 

1830.  July  29. — Mr.  Grote,  a  philosopher,  gave  500/.  to  help  the  revolu- 
tionists of  Paris. 

Not  many  better  examples  of  the  "  Amontillado  manner"  have 
recently  been  printed  than  some  of  these. 

In  the  second  volume  the  grasp  of  the  subject,  and  the  conse- 
quent observance  of  literary  perspective,  seem  to  be  distinctly 
loosened.  Instead  of  two  hundred  and  seventy  pages  for  fifteen 
years,  we  have  five  hundred  and  fifty  for  less  than  five.  The 
appetizing  Supplementary  Statements  do  not  appear  ;  the  general 
style,  though  still  good  on  the  whole,  passes  too  frequently  into 
conceits,  such  as  "  Parties  permeable  to  the  currents  of  noble 
discontent."  "  Running  this  little  bead  of  crime  along  the  stiino- 
■of  generalising  memory,"  and  the  like.  The  political  views,  which 
in  the  first  volume  are  curiously  irreconcilable  with  any  precise 
catalogued  form  of  party  opinion,  become  more  definitely 
partisan ;  and  the  great  vice  of  modern  writing,  the  tendency  to 
write  "  about  and  about"  particular  points  and  persons,  instead  of 
dismissing  each  with  its  severe  and  sufficient  proportion  of  the 
whole  space  available,  is  distinctly  apparent.  But  it  is  only  by 
comparison  with  itself  that  the  book  can  be  evil  spoken  of.  Con- 
trasted with  almost  any  other  historical  work  of  the  day,  the 
freshness  and  crispness  of  its  view,  the  excellence  of  its  style,  and 
the  occasional  acuteness  of  its  reflections  stanil  out  most  remark- 
ably. The  author  appears  to  be  a  person  of  strong  prejudices. 
He  never  loses  an  opportunity  for  a  slash  at  law  and  lawyers ; 
his  religious  utterances  are  ambiguously  unorthodox ;  and  poli- 
tically he  seems  to  be  a  Republican,  with  a  craze  to  the  effect 
that  the  Republic  must  be  administered  by  gentlemen — which  may 
be  said  to  be,  historically  and  philosophically,  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  However,  if  Mr.  Cory  is  weak  in  abstract  politics  (and 
his  remarks  on  the  doctrine  of  majorities  show  him  certainly  not 
to  be  strong),  his  favourite  contradiction  secures  very  impartial 
treatment  to  the  two  great  English  parties.  His  affection  for 
"  gentlemen,"  in  which  he  seems  almost  to  equal  the  late  lamented 
Captain  Shandon,  makes  him  mild  to  the  Tories  while  he  disap- 
proves their  principles,  and  his  affection  for  an  aristocratic  Re- 


public makes  him  smile  with  all  his  beams  on  the  Whigs.  Thus 
he  sees  the  best  of  Lord  Castlereagh  and  the  best  of  Lord  Grey, 
but  is  remarkably  severe  on  Cobbett  and  Daniel  O'Connell.  But 
the  most  comic  result  of  his  idiosyncrasy  is  the  exaggerated  affec- 
tion he  has  for  the  period  covered  by  his  second  volume.  The 
reason  of  this  is  easily  discovered.  For  the  first  reformed  Parlia- 
ment, though  it  did  very  democratic  things,  did  them  by  very 
aristocratic  hands.  Mr.  Cory  would  probably  be  happy  at  any 
time  to  see  Church  revenues  redistributed  and  rotten  boroughs  cut 
away,  slaves  emancipated  and  municipal  corporations  reformed. 
But  when  these  things  are  done  by  Greys  and  Stanleys,  Russells 
and  Spencers,  a  douce  ivresse  comes  on  him,  and  he  thinks  he  sees 
tbe  pattern  State  in  action.  Let  us  add,  to  define  Mr.  Cory's  posi- 
tion still  better,  that  he  is  a  ferocious  Jingo.  His  account  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  is  really  one  of  the  finest  and  most  spirited 
things  that  we  know  on  the  subject,  and  he  evidently  rejoices  in 
Lord  Palmerston.  We  have  probably  said  enough  to  indicate  to  the 
imagination  of  the  reader  a  very  original  handling  of  history.  But 
it  should  be  added  that  Mr.  Cory's  equipment  of  positive  know- 
ledge appears  to  be  considerable,  and  that  his  use  of  it,  though 
occasionally  startling,  is  generally  in  accordance  with  strict  fair- 
ness. He  is  one  of  the  few  historians  who,  sympathizing  strongly 
with  the  Reform  Bill,  make  no  attempt  to  deny  that  the  Treasury 
bought  seats  right  and  left,  so  as  to  strengthen  themselves  by  the 
very  abuse  they  were  attacking.  We  have  only  noted  one  very 
serious  misrepresentation,  and  even  that  is  one  of  suggestion 
partly.  Mr.  Cory  says  that  "  the  modern  aristocracy  which  after 
the  dethronement  of  James  II.  reviewed  the  institutions  of 
Britain  pronounced  honestly  and  prudently  in  favour  of  a  statute 
by  which  it  was  ordained  that  if  a  Parliament  had  lasted  seven 
years,  the  Sovereign  should  call  on  the  people  to  form  an- 
other." A  more  astonishing  account  than  this  of  the  Septennial 
Act  could  hardly  be  given.  In  the  first  place,  as  Mr.  Cory  must 
surely  know,  the  "  aristocracy  which  reviewed,"  &c,  pronounced  in 
favour  of  ajstatute  which  ordained  the  term  of  three  years, not  of  seven, 
which  term  was  observed  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  In  the 
second  place,  as  he  must  surely  know  likewise,  the  Septennial 
Act  itself,  though  it  certainly  was  prudent  in  the  sense  that  it 
secured  power  in  the  hands  that  possessed  it,  was  one  of  the 
most  dishonest  as  well  as  most  unconstitutional  enactments  ever 
placed  on  the  statute-book,  inasmuch  as  members  who  held  powers 
from  the  constituencies  for  three  years  calmly  gave  themselves 
four  years  more  without  giving  the  electors  a  chance  of  pro- 
nouncing their  opinion.  In  fact,  the  Septennial  Act,  however 
well  it  may  have  worked  since,  and  however  far  the  next  election 
may  bo  taken  to  have  indemnified  its  proposers,  was  for  the  time 
the  negation  of  representative  and  constitutional  government 
altogether.  But  it  was  the  work  of  the  Whig  aristocracy,  and 
the  Whig  aristocracy  is  to  Mr.  Cory  the  fairest  birth  of  time.  So 
he  falls  victim  to  the  fascinations  of  that  Delilah,  though,  we 
really  believe,  on  this  occasion  only. 

We  can  only,  in  a  necessarily  limited  space,  afford  to  give  a  very 
few  examples  of  Mr.  Cory's  stimulating  and  maieutic  method  of 
dealing  with  history.  The  following  character  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  is,  however,  worth  extracting  : — 

The  English  general  who  stood  first  without  a  rival  was  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  He  was  probably  the  greatest  man  that  ever  was  sincerely 
content  to  serve.  During  his  fifty  years  of  conspicuous  public  life  he 
accepted  every  opportunity  of  serving  the  State  as  naturally  as  a  horse 
takes  food,  and  he  conformed  to  all  law  and  all  social  obligation  just  as  if 
he  had  no  self-love.  He  never  set  up  for  a  statesman,  but  in  giving 
counsel  and  in  getting  things  done  he  surpassed  those  Englishmen  and 
those  foreigners  who  made  it  their  business  to  frame  and  execute  a  policy. 
If  he  had  been  enthusiastic,  he  could  not  have  been  more  daring  ;  if  he  had 
been  trained  in  philosophy,  he  could  hardly  have  been  more  judicious. 
So  far  from  being  an  enthusiast  or  a  philosopher,  he  was  substantially  a 
man  of  pleasure,  and  he  was  not  without  hardness  of  heart.  It  cost  him  no 
effort  to  be  perfectly  truthful,  although  he  could  not  always  so  completely 
rule  his  tongue  or  his  pen  as  not  to  scold  or  scoff"  a  little  more  than  he  in- 
tended. Though  not  a  professor  of  friendship,  he  was  attached  to  his  like- 
minded  master  in  politics,  Lord  Castlereagh  ;  and  when  the  meeting  of 
Parliament  compelled  the  First  Commoner  to  go  home,  he  took  his  placa 
at  Vienna  just  as  one  partner  succeeds  another  in  trading. 

We  wish  we  could  follow  this  up  by  the  ironical  description  of 
the  siege  of  Bhurtpore,  but  it  is  too  long.  So  is  that  of  Lord 
Exmouth's  action  at  Algiers,  which,  however,  contains  one  of  Mr. 
Cory's  characteristic  strokes  in  the  remark  that  "  the  Algerines 
made  slaves  of  all  sorts  of  Europeans,  or,  as  they  were  commonly 
called,  Christians."  The  conceitedness  into  which,  as  has  been 
said,  this  pointed  style  too  often  passes,  may  be  illustrated  by  this 
curious  commendation  of  the  actor's  art: — "The  graciousness  of 
the  human  body,  when  manifest  in  a  lady  such  as  Mrs.  Siddons  or 
Miss  O'Neill,  draws  some  of  the  most  virtuous  of  men  and  women 
into  worship,  and  the  human  race  is  exalted  and  endeared  by  the 
looks  and  tones  of  beautiful  persons  who  attune  themselves  to 
glorious  fiction."  The  literary  observations  of  the  book  are  rare 
and  sometimes  prejudiced,  but  often  admirably  sharpened,  as  in 
the  remarks  on  Wordsworth  that  "  of  modern  life  he  had  a  peasant's 
knowledge  modified  by  newspapers,"  and  that  "  in  his  later  years 
he  strained  himself  to  work  out  in  verse  a  treatise  on  scenery, 
which,  as  a  cure  for  mental  distemper,  he  overvalued."  Still  better 
is  this  admirable  cameo  of  Lord  Grey.  "  He  had  lived  sixty-six 
years  without  dignity,  without  pleasure,  without  popularity.  He  had 
not  had  enough  to  do.  When  called  to  action  he  was  not  senile,  but 
he  had  some  of  the  peevishness  of  a  recluse.  He  seemed  to  his  most 
sensible  colleague  never  to  be  satisfied  with  anything  done  either  by 
another  or  by  himself."  When  we  are  told  "that  "  the  spring  and 
the  autumn  of  1831,  the  spring  and  autumn  of  1832,  give  three 
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distinct  points  of  heightened  passion — there  are  the  balanced 
powers,  the  arrested  certainties,  the  blazing  and  smoking  fears  of 
parties  behaving  like  persons,"  the  danger  of  the  style  is  once 
more  shown.  But  this  is  again  excellent.  "  To  a  genuine  Whig  the 
State  seems  the  noblest  work  of  man,  nor  can  he  conceive  the 
State  without  leading  families,  accountable  Ministers,  and  execu- 
tive powers  justifying  themselves  by  persuasive  speech."  It  is 
perhaps  not  unfair  to  take  this  as  a  definition  of  Mr.  Cory's  own 
attitude,  though  in  his  book  he  sometimes  exaggerates  the  Re- 
publican element  of  Whiggism.  It  is  in  every  way  a  remarkable 
book,  and  we  shall  look  with  much  interest  for  future  volumes, 
hoping  only  that  Mr.  Cory  will  observe  the  proportions  rather  of 
his  first  than  of  his  second.  For  the  huge  histories  of  recent  years 
are  something  of  a  nuisance,  and  excess  in  length  is  especially  to 
be  avoided  when  what  a  writer  has  to  give  is  not  so  much  a 
display  of  facts  as  ironical  and  luminous  comment  upon  them. 


OLD  CHURCH  PLATE  IN  THE  DIOCESE  OF  CARLISLE.' 

UNDOUBTEDLY  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  very  in- 
teresting temporary  museum  formed  at  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  Archajological  Institute  at  Carlisle  was  the  collection  of  old 
Communion  plate  from  the  churches  and  chapels  of  the  diocese. 
Such  an  exhibition  of  the  Church  plate  of  a  diocese  we  believe  to 
be  quite  unprecedented.  Indeed  it  is  only  under  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances that  vessels  of  this  sacred  character,  whose  use  is 
happily  becoming  much  more  frequent,  can  be  brought  together 
so  as  to  admit  of  chronological  examination  and  comparison. 
The  volume  before  us,  containing  an  inventory  with  detailed 
descriptions  of  the  old  Church  plate  in  the  present  diocese  of 
Carlisle,  illustrated  in  many  cases  with  woodcuts  and  lithographs, 
affords  a  proof  of  the  growing  interest  taken  by  both  clergy  and 
laity  in  the  preservation  of  these  interesting  historical  relics.  Miss 
Coodwin,  the  daughter  of  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  contributes 
papers,  embracing  four  of  the  deaneries,  which  are  among  the 
clearest  and  most  instructive  of  the  whole  series;  and  the  editor 
of  the  volume,  to  whose  energy  it  owes  its  existence,  and  who 
has  been  the  moving  spirit  of  the  whole  work,  is  also  a  layman, 
Mr.  R.  S.  Ferguson,  the  present  Mayor  of  Carlisle. 

The  advantages  of  such  a  detailed  examination  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical plate  of  a  diocese  are  too  evident  to  be  dwelt  upon.  It 
atiords  an  occasion  for  a  rummage  in  neglected  corners  of  the 
parish  repositories,  which  may  be  rewarded  by  fortunate  dis- 
coveries, though  not  always  of  such  a  priceless  treasure  as  the 
hitherto  unknown  mediaeval  chalice  of  Old  Hutton — one  of  a 
class  so  rare  in  England  that,  according  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Cripps,  all 
the  important  examples  now  left  may  be  counted  on  the  lingers. 
But  there  is  no  time  to  lose.  Eleven  years  ago  Mr.  Octavius 
Morgan  wrote,  "  The  older  chalices  are  fast  disappearing,  the 
clergymen  and  churchwardens  frequently  preferring  the  look  of 
a  large  new  chalice  to  the  original  smaller  cups  of  earlier  and 
more  simple  form."  Mr.  Manning  feelingly  laments  over  the 
quantity  of  Elizabethan  and  other  old  plate  which  has  been 
disposed  of  of  late  years,  "  especially  in  churches  where  high 
ritual  prevails,"  for  modern  plate  of  mediaeval  pattern.  "  How- 
ever beautiful  and  fitting  these  may  be "  (Mr.  Cripps,  how- 
ever, says  that  some  of  them  "  cannot  be  thought  of  with- 
out a  shudder  of  horror "),  "  it  would  be  better  to  keep  the 
old  plate,  at  a  slight  additional  expense,"  more  especially  since 
"  without  a  faculty  the  sale  is  illeijaV  Such  notices  as  the 
following  are  only  too  frequent  in  this  volume : — "  This  cup  was 
sold  in  part  payment  for  new  plate  nine  years  ago  " ;  "  This  cup 
was  disposed  of  in  favour  of  a  showy  set  of  electroplate  " ;  "  The 
silver  chalice  witli  the  cover  were  exchanged  away  by  a  recent 
incumbent  for  others  of  base  metal."  At  Caldbeck  the  silver 
vessels  were  actually  sold  for  the  repairs  of  the  church.  This, 
however,  was  more  than  sixty  years  since;  such  a  scandalous 
act  would  be  impossible  now. 

The  history  of  the  Rose  Castle  plate  is  curious  and  instructive. 
On  Bishop  Waldegrave's  entering  on  the  see  he  found  the  private 
chapel  of  his  palace  destitute  of  eucharistic  vessels.  To  supply 
this  defect  a  modern  set  was  presented  by  a  layman  of  the  diocese. 
It  was  known,  however,  that  the  rnuniheent  Bishop  Smith,  who, 
when  Dean,  had  given  to  his  cathedral  the  fine  set  of  silver  gilt 
plate  now  in  use,  had  presented  his  chapel  at  Rose  with  the  neces- 
sary vessels  for  the  celebration  of  Holy  Communion,  and  be- 
queathed them  for  the  use  of  his  successors  in  his  will.  These 
vessels  had  been  known  to  be  in  use  in  Bishop  Percy's  time. 
"What  had  become  of  them  ?  On  inquiry,  it  was  discovered  that 
on  that  prelate's  death  the  communion  plate  "  had  been  packed  up 
by  mistake,  and  gone  with  the  rest  of  his  silver  to  his  son,  by 
whom  it  was  recognized  from  the  armorial  bearings."  "  It  is  a 
fortunate  circumstance,"  adds  Miss  Goodwin,  "  that  vessels  to 
which  so  much  interest  is  attached  were  thus  recovered."  Bishop 
Percy's  name  comes  before  us  again  in  connexion  with  an  ancient 
sacramental  cup,  once  belonging — may  we  not,  in  view  of  the 
illegality  of  the  transfer,  say,  still  belonging  ? — to  the  church  of 
High  Ireby.  This  is  now  in  private  hands,  having  been  given  to 
the  lady  of  the  manor  by  the  churchwardens  "  as  a  memorial  of 
the  gift  of  a  new  communion  service,  and  of  the  baptism  of  her 
son  in  the  new  church  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Hugh  Percy,  Lord  Bishop 
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of  Carlisle,  a.d.  1848."  We  may  echo  Miss  Goodwin's  words  that 
"  though  this  cup  is  carefully  preserved,  it  is  much  to  be  hoped 
that  it  may  one  day  find  its  way  back  to  the  church  with  which  it 
has  been  connected  for  nearly  300  years."  A  cup  belonging  to 
St.  Cuthbert's,  Carlisle,  has  recently  been  restored  to  that  church 
by  a  silversmith  of  that  city,  in  whose  warehouse  it  had  long 
stood,  having  been  purchased,  or  taken  in  exchange,  by  his  father 
when  he  made  a  new  cup  for  the  parish.  So  good  an  example 
may  well  be  extensively  followed. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  from  the  Rev.  H.  Whitehead's  con- 
tribution to  this  volume  that  these  historic  communion  cups,  cast 
out  by  the  parishes  for  which  they  were  made  centuries  back, 
and  the  names  of  which  they  usually  bear,  find  ready  purchasers 
among  American  churchmen,  who  buy  them  for  their  own 
churches,  and  value  them  all  the  more  for  the  inscriptions  which 
tell  that  they  once  belonged  to  ancient  parish  churches  in  the 
old  home  country.  Mr.  Whitehead  appropriately  adds  : — "  If 
our  Elizabethan  communion  plate  must  needs  disappear,  it  is 
well  that  it  falls  into  such  good  hands.  But  it  were  better  it 
should  not  disappear,  nor  will  its  custodians  be  willing  to  part 
with  it  when  they  come  to  know  its  interest  and  value." 

The  historical  value  of  Church  plate,  as  illustrating  the 
progress  of  the  Reformation,  is  a  subject  to  which  attention  has 
only  recently  been  directed.  The  results  are  curious  and  in- 
structive. The  present  volume  affords  curious  illustrations  of  the 
gradual  decay  of  ecclesiastical  art,  which  there  can  be  little  doubt 
might  be  paralleled  in  every  diocese  throughout  England.  The 
exquisite  medircval  chalice  recently  discovered  at  Old  Hutton,  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made,  is  an  example  of  the  form 
usually  adopted  in  prse-Reformation  times.  "  It  may  be  assigned," 
writes  Miss  Goodwin,  "  to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
will  take  a  place  amongst  the  earliest  examples  of  English  Church 
plate  now  in  existence."  It  is  thus  described: — "  The  bowl, 
between  a  cone  and  hemisphere,  is  supported  on  a  hexagonal  stem 
divided  into  two  parts  by  a  knop,  formed  by  six  short  square  arms 
projecting  from  the  angles  of  the  stem,  and  each  terminating  in  a 
head  of  Our  Saviour  crowned  with  thorns.  Between  the  heads  is 
flowing  pier  and  Gothic  tracery.  The  stem  rests  on  a  curved 
hexagonal  foot " — a  form  adopted  to  prevent  the  chalice  rolling 
when  laid  on  its  side  to  drain.  "  There  is  a  representation  of  the 
Crucifixion  in  one  of  the  compartments" — that  being  the  side 
which  the  celebrant  always  kept  before  him  during  the  time  of 
celebration.  This  beautiful  cup  so  closely  resembles  the  well- 
known  example  at  Nettlecombe,  in  Somerset,  figured  by  Mr. 
Cripps,  that  it  may  be  not  improbably  thought  to  be  by  the  same 
maker.  To  what  fortunate  local  circumstance  its  preservation  is 
due  is  not  known.  It  is  one  of  the  very  small  remnant  that 
escaped  the  fanatical  feeling  which,  regarding  with  abhor- 
rence everything  connected  with  the  Popish  Mas3,  pursued  even 
into  private  hands  every  article  which  had  been  profaned  by  use 
at  that  idolatrous  service,  that  it  might  be  purged  in  the  melting- 
pot,  and  cease  to  oil'end  Protestant  sensibilities — one  of  the 
many  evidences  that  the  desire  was  to  make  the  breach  between 
the  old  Mass  and  the  new  Communion  as  complete  and  as  clearly 
visible  as  possible.  Everywhere  a  "  communion  cup " — made 
after  a  novel  fashion,  unseen  on  altars  before — was  to  replace  the 
old  "  massing  chalice."  To  possess  one  of  these  proscribed  vessels 
and  to  abstain  from  giving  it  up  to  the  Sovereign's  Commissioners 
was  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanour.  So  stringent,  indeed,  were 
the  injunctions  and  so  searching  the  inquisitions  set  on  foot, 
that  it  is  almost  a  wonder  that  any  of  these  "  monuments 
of  superstition"  still  remain.  Even  as  late  a3  1569  we  find 
the  following  inquiry  in  Archbishop  Parker's  Visitation  Articles, 
"  Whether  they  do  minister  in  any  prophane  cuppes,  bowles, 
dishes,  or  chalices  heretofore  used  at  Masse,  or  els  in  a  decent 
communion  cuppe  provided  and  kept  for  the  same  purpose  only." 
Similar  inquiries  appear  in  most  of  the  "Visitation  Articles 
of  the  period.  The  chalice  was  again  specially  forbidden  by 
Grindal  in  1571,  when  Archbishop  of  York,  and  the  use  of 
"  a  communion  cup  of  silver,  with  a  cover  of  silver  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Communion  bread,"  was  strictly  enjoined.  "  This 
injunction  of  Grindal's,"  it  is  remarked,  "  accounts  for  cups  of  the 
date  of  1 571  being  prevalent,  not  only  in  this  diocese" — where, 
however,  Elizabethan  communion  cups  are  not  so  frequent  as  in 
some  others — "  but  throughout  the  Province  of  York." 

All  these  newly-made  Elizabethan  communion  cups,  sown 
broadcast  over  the  country,  were  of  one  pattern,  and  even  their 
decoration  was  almost  identically  the  same.  "They  are  found 
everywhere,"  writes  Mr.  Cripps,  "  and  of  the  same  form  and  bear- 
ing the  same  style  of  ornamentation,  from  one  end  of  England  to 
the  other  " ;  "  two  narrow  fillets  interlace  or  cross  each  other, 
with  a  particular  curvature,  in  every  instance  the  same ;  the  space 
between  being  occupied  by  a  scroll  of  foliage,  with  a  total 
absence  of  letters,  monograms,  emblems,  or  figures  of  any  kind." 
The  form  of  this  Reformation  communion  cup  is,  in  the  main, 
that  generally  prevalent  in  our  churches  previously  to  the  recent 
revival  of  mediaeval  fashions.  The  Elizabethan  communion  cup 
differs  from  the  old  chalice  both  in  size  and  shape.  The  resto- 
ration of  the  cup  to  the  laity  necessarily  involved  the  provision 
of  a  much  larger  vessel  than  one  intended  for  the  communion 
of  the  celebrant  alone.  Some  of  the  cups  of  this  date  stand 
as  much  as  a  foot  high,  and  can  hold  nearly  a  quart  of  wine. 
The  difference  of  shape  is  chiefly  in  the  bowl,  the  form  of 
which  is  altogether  changed.  Instead  of  being  a  wide,  shallow 
I  receptacle,  it  is  elongated  into  a  truncated  cone,  slightly  bell- 
j  shaped,  and  much  taller  than    of   old.     A  cover    is  pro* 
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vided  for  the  cup  in  the  paten,  which  has  a  rim  fixed  to  the 
edge  to  fit  over  the  hrini  of  the  cup,  a  foot  being  added,  which 
serves  also  as  a  handle  for  removing  the  cover,  "  as  though  it 
were  intended  to  place  the  Wine  in  the  chalice  and  cover  it  with 
the  paten-cover  until  the  administration  of  the  sacrament,  when 
the  cover  would  be  removed  and  used  as  a  paten  for  holding  the 
Bread." 

We  have  fine  examples  of  the  Elizabethan  communion  cup  in 
the  three  belonging  to  St.  Bees— two  of  them  parcel-gilt— the 
largest  of  which  may  be  identified  with  "  my  communion  cup  with 
thereover  doble  gylte,"  named  in  the  will  of  Archbishop  Grindalas 
a  bequest  to  the  parish  of  which  he  was  a  native.  The  date-letter 
is  for  1570-1,  the  year  of  the  issue  of  Grindal's  injunction  already 
mentioned.  The  paten-covers  of  all  three  are  unfortunately  lost. 
As  a  perfect  example,  preserving  its  cover,  we  may  instance  a 
cup  of  old  York  silver  of  the  year  1682,  belonging  to  the  church  of 
Windermere,  described  as  "  remarkable  for  its  beauty  of  shape  and 
simplicity  of  design."  Iu  marked  contrast  with  these  magnificent 
vessels  are  the  diminutive,  roughly-fashioned  cups  which,  after 
"  some  narrow  escapes  of  the  melting-pot,"  are  still  found  in  some 
of  the  remote  rural  parishes  of  the  diocese.  That  of  Hayton,  only 
four  inches  high,  Mr.  Cripps  writes,  "  is  the  very  smallest  of  all 
the  village  communion  cups  I  have  ever  seen,  and  I  have  now  seen 
several  hundreds  of  them."  It  may  probably  belong  to  the  year 
1 560-1.  Other  hamlet  chapels,  such  as  those  of  Castle  Carrock, 
Wastdale,  Uldale,  and  Orton,  preserve  small  cups  manufactured  iu 
the  same  rude  inartistic  manner,  for  a  description  of  which  we 
must  refer  to  Miss  Goodwin's  account  of  the  Wastdale  plate. 
Croglin  once  had  a  still  more  diminutive  silver  cup  and  cover, 
weighing  only  between  three  and  four  ounces,  described  by  those 
who  had  seen  it  as  "  footless,  stemless,  and  cracked."  This  has 
now  gone  to  the  melting-pot. 

In  so  poor  a  diocese  as  Carlisle  there  were  not  a  few  parishes, 
especially  in  the  more  remote  and  mountainous  districts,  where 
silver  was  quite  beyond  the  means  of  the  parishioners,  and  the 
sacred  vessels  were  commonly  made  of  pewter.  The  terriers  of 
1749  show  that  in  many  of  the  deaneries  nearly  every  parish  pos- 
sessed a  set  of  vessels  of  this  metal.  Such  utensils,  however  rude 
in  form  and  humble  in  material,  even  setting  aside  their  sacred 
destination,  by  no  ;means  deserve  the  contempt  which  they  too 
often  receive.  The  words  of  the  pastoral  of  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle 
on  this  subject  deserve  careful  attention : — 

It  is  very  desirable  that  pewter  vessels  which  have  been  used  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Holy  Communion  should  be  carefully  preserved,  even  when 
their  place  has  been  taken  by  silver  utensils.  There  is  a  temptation  to  npg- 
lect  them  as  of  no  value.  But  there  is  much  of  historical  interest  attach- 
ing to  these  pewter  vessels,  and  they  deserve  a  place  in  the  treasury  of  the 
parish  to  which  they  belong. 

Noble  examples  of  sturdy  pewter  flagons  belonging  to  the 
parish  of  Brampton,  dating  shortly  before  1729,  are  figured  at 
page  20  of  this  volume.  Kirkland  has  three,  by  an  amusing 
assertion  of  local  independence — one  for  each  of  the  townships 
constituting  the  parish,  "though,"  writes  Mr.  Whitehead,  "for 
what  precise  use,  as  at  that  time  the  three  townships  had 
but  one  church,  it  is  less  easy  to  conjecture."  At  the  "  very 
ancient  and  interesting  church  "  of  Over  Denton  the  only  plate 
in  use  consists  of  a  pewter  cup  and  paten.  At  Setmurthy,  before 
the  gift  of  a  silver  set  by  the  present  vicar  on  his  institution, 
"a  very  battered  pewter  service"  constituted  the  whole  of  the 
altar  plate.  Crosby  Ravensworth  possesses  a  two-handled  fluted 
pewter  porringer  of  a  form  very  unusual  in  altar  furniture  (Mr. 
Cripps  speaks  of  one  made  in  1708  which  has  ever  since  done 
duty  as  a  chalice  at  a  village  church  in  Gloucestershire),  though 
common  enough  as  table  plate  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  of 
which  Mr.  Cripps  remarks  that,  "  as  they  have  much  attracted  the 
attention  of  collectors,  imitations  have  been  manufactured  by  the 
cartload."  At  Winster,  in  the  deanery  of  Kendal,  before  the  gift 
of  a  modern  silver  cup  and  paten,  a  pewter  cup, "  in  form  like  a  tea- 
cup with  a  handle,"  was  the  only  representative  of  the  chalice. 
In  some  cases,  as  at  Seathwaite,  the  poorest  pewter  has  been  made 
to  wear  a  false  appearance  by  being  electroplated.  An  almost 
superstitious  fear  of  desecration  has  in  some  cases  led  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  these  interesting  historical  memorials.  At  Crosthwaite, 
•on  the  gift  of  a  costly  service  of  silver-gilt  by  a  comparative 
stranger,  the  pewter  flagon  and  alms-dish  were  broken  up,  that  no 
profane  use  might  be  made  of  them  ;  while  in  another  parish  in 
the  diocese,  the  name  of  which  is  kept  back,  the  vessels  were 
"hurled  into  the  depths  of  Butterinere  Lake " ;  and  in  a  third, 
equally  nameless,  they  were  "  buried  in  the  dead  of  night." 

Together  with  these  examples  of  a  reverent  shrinking  from  the 
possible  secularization  of  sacred  utensils,  the  diocese  of  Carlisle  is 
not  wanting  in  examples  of  the  removal  of  cups  from  the  side- 
board to  the  altar,  thus  dedicating  to  the  service  of  religion 
pieces  of  plate  originally  used  for  festive  purposes.  Some  of 
the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  plate  figured  in  this  volume 
belong  to  this  secular  class.  The  churches  of  Holme  Cultram, 
Bongate  at  Appleby,  Westward,  and  Ambleside,  have  for  chalices 
specimens  of  the  tall  standing  cup  or  hanap  with  covers  sur- 
mounted with  a  slender  open-work  spire,  richly  ornamented  in 
repousse  work,  with  acanthus  leaves  and  cockle-shells  and  flying 
supports  simulating  animal  forms,  so  much  in  vogue  in  the 
lint  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  of  which  the  halls  of  our 
City  Companies  exhibit  many  magnificent  specimens.  With 
all  their  sumptuous  beauty,  the  aspect  of  these  cups  is  too 
unmistakably  secular  to  make  them  altogether  suitable  for 
religious  service,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  the 


Ambleside  cup  is  no  longer  in  use.  Brougham  also  possesses  a 
peculiar  cup  of  Nuremberg  manufacture,  the  gift  of  "  Lawyer 
Bird,"  steward  to  the  famous  Anne,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  on  the 
reopening  in  1666  of  the  ruined  chapel  of  St.  Wilfrid,  close  to  the 
"  Bird's  nest,"  which  the  crafty  man  of  business  knew  so  well  how 
to  feather,  now  known  as  "Brougham  Hall."  The  hanap  at 
Appleby  was  presented  by  Bishop  Nicolson  c.  1630,  on  the  repair 
of  the  parsonage, "  to  testifle  his  satisfaction  in  so  laudable  a  work." 
At  Armathwaite,  a  silver  beaker  or  ale  cup  takes  the  place  of 
a  chalice,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Catherine  Skelton,  of  Armathwaite  Hall. 
A  rose-water  basin,  such  as  we  are  used  to  see  at  college  feasts  or 
civic  banquets,  serves  as  an  alms-dish  at  Workington.  How- 
ever inappropriate  to  these  purposes  these  utensils  may  be  now 
thought,  they  are  important  historical  links  with  the  past,  bear- 
ing witness  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  as  plainly  as  the  mediaeval 
chalice  or  the  Elizabethan  communion  cup,  and  we  hope  the  day 
may  be  far  distant  when  they  are  consigned  to  the  silversmith's 
melting-pot  or  to  the  cabinet  of  the  curious,  to  spare  the  pockets  of 
those  who,  while  they  condemn  the  taste  of  a  bygone  age,  are 
slow  to  copy  its  munificence.  Mr.  Cripps  says : — "  Inferior  as 
they  may  be  from  an  ecclesiastical  point  of  view  to  such  models 
of  mediaeval  art  as  the  chalices  at Nettlecombe  and  Oxford"  (Trinity 
College  and  Corpus  Christi),  "  they  have  an  interest  and  value 
of  their  own  that  can  never  attach  to  the  brand-new  vessels  deco- 
rated with  sham  jewels  and  nineteenth-century  filagree-work  that 
are  obtained  in  exchange  for  them." 

The  diocese  of  Carlisle  can  show  several  examples  of  the  funeral 
chalice  and  paten,  which,  as  is  well  known,  it  was  the  custom  to 
bury  in  the  coffin  with  a  departed  priest.  These  insignia  of  office 
were  naturally  usually  made  of  pewter  or  other  base  metal,  but  some- 
times, in  the  case  of  bishops  and  higher  ecclesiastics,  vessels  of  more 
precious  metal  were  deposited  with  them  in  the  grave.  Those  found 
in  the  tombs  of  Bishops  Seffrid  and  Hilary,  successive  occupants  of 
the  see  of  Chichester  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  of 
Bishop  Grostete,  of  Lincoln,  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth,  are 
of  silver-gilt.  Others  discovered  in  episcopal  graves  in  the  same 
cathedrals  are  of  pewter.  These  are  the  earliest  examples  of 
eucharistic  vessels  known,  dating  sometimes  as  far  back  as  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  The  Cumberland  examples,  of 
which  lithographs  are  given,  though  of  base  metal  and  inferior 
workmanship,  cannot  be  viewed  without  interest.  They  were 
discovered  in  the  churchyards  of  Kirk-Oswald,  Melmerby,  and  the 
hospital  of  St.  Nicholas,  Carlisle. 

Two  churches  in  the  diocese,  those  of  Kendal  and  Penrith,  pre- 
serve examples  of  the  small  sacramental  vessels  for  the  communion 
of  the  sick  which  were  not  infrequent  before  the  introduction  of 
the  pocket  services  now  so  universal.  The  cup  and  paten-cover  at 
Kendal  bear  the  inscription,  "  Given  for  the  use  of  the  sick  com- 
municants in  parish  of  Kendall,  1728."  Being  kept  at  the  vicarage 
for  the  convenience  of  the  parish  priest,  and  not  in  "ye  Vestry 
Chest,"  it  escaped  when  the  rest  of  the  Church  plate,  of  which  the 
parish  had  a  magnificent  supply,  was  stolen  in  1776.  A  third  example, 
with  date-letters  for  1601-2,  once  belonging  to  the  chapelry  of 
Whitehaven,  has  passed  by  purchase  from  a  silversmith  into  private 
hands.  Among  other  less  usual  articles  of  Church  plate  we  may  also 
mention  a  silver  basin  for  baptisms  at  Cockermouth,  given  with 
a  strong  sense  of  fitness  in  1772  by  "Mrs.  Ann  Peel,  Midwife." 
The  spoon  once  forming  part  of  the  altar  plate  of  the  cathedral  of 
Carlisle,  for  the  removal  of  impurities  from  the  sacramental  wine, 
was  unhappily  sold  by  order  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  in  1681, 
together  with  the  old  chalice  and  paten,  having  "  become  useless  " 
through  the  gift  of  silver-gilt  vessels  by  the  munificent  Dean 
Smith,  the  donor  of  the  altar  plate  to  the  chapel  at  Rose  Castle. 
A  spoon  is  still  part  of  the  church  plate  at  Maryport,  but  it  is 
niolern,  given  with  the  chalice  by  Mrs.  Ann  Wood  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century.  A  pair  of  the  very  curious  spoons 
used  by  the  Celtic  Church  for  the  administration  of  the  two  dis- 
tinct unctions  iu  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  made  of  bronze,  dis- 
covered in  1868  in  some  boggy  ground  near  a  spring  in  the  parish 
of  Crosby  Bavensworth,  in  VVestmoreland,  are  also  illustrated  in 
this  volume. 

It  is  curious  to  note  the  various  sources  from  which  church 
plate  has  been  derived.  The  paten  at  Burneside  was  paid  for 
out  of  a  fine — "  Ob  pcen.  mulct,  dedicat  hinc  capellaa."  The 
silver  chalice  in  the  same  chapel  bears  the  more  appropriate  motto, 
"  Gratiarum  ob  actionem."  The  church  plate  at  Eield  Broughton 
and  Flookburgh — chapels  to  Cartmel — are  memorials  of  "  a  devoted 
and  affectionate  wife."  That  at  Patterdale,  presented  in  iS5oby 
the  Greenside  Mining  Company,  is  made  of  silver,  extracted  from 
the  bowels  of  Helvellyn.  In  1699  Mr.  Henry  Brougham  left  5/. 
to  the  use  of  Skelton  Church,  which  Bishop  Nicolson  thought 
"  ought  to  be  employed  in  eulargeiug  the  Communion  plate ;  tho' 
ye  parson  rather  moves  for  a  Finer  pulpit  and  Reading  desk."  It 
would  be  curious  to  know  how  the  sum  was  ultimately  expended. 
Mr.  John  Calvert,  the  curate  of  Cumrew,  "  evidently  a  Church 
reformer  in  days  when  decency  and  order  in  Church  matters  were 
at  a  low  ebb,"  has  honourable  mention  in  the  church  books  for 
having  "  of  his  own  voluntary  charge  "  presented  his  chapel  with 
a  Communion  Table,  and  "  a  filagon  for  ye  better  service  of 
y°  Lord's  Supper,"  and  "  alsoe  hath  given  a  Shilling  towardeye  buy- 
ing a  Patten  for  ye  consecrated  bread  at  Communion."  The 
churchwardens,  however,  are  careful  to  guard  his  successors  from 
suffering  by  their  "  present  curator's  "  liberality  by  recording  that 
"  the  things  given  are  onely  his  free  guift,''and  that  future  curates 
are  not  to  be  charged  with  the  repair  of  them  or  replacing  them 
when  worn  out. 
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It  is  somewhat  amusing  to  find  Bishop  Nicolsou  in  1703  looking 
to  "  the  Influence  of  Sir  Wilfrid  "  to  provide  against  "  the  defects 
of  the  cup  "  at  Isell,  which  he  judged  much  too  small.  It  is  to 
correct  errors  of  excess  rather  than  of  defect  that  the  present 
occupant  of  the  see  would  now  call  in  the  aid  of  the  bearer  of  Sir 
Wilfrid's  name  and  the  wielder  of  his  "  influence."  We  may 
remark  that  the  ringers  at  Penrith  in  the  eighteenth  century  were 
by  no  means  wearers  of  "  the  blue  ribbon."  The  members  of  that 
profession  have  indeed  been  seldom  famous  for  temperance.  In 
March  1 716  we  find  this  entry,  "To  William  Brown,  for  ale 
the  ringers  had  for  cleaning  the  church  plate."  Mr.  Whitehead 
adds: — "It  is  not  stated  how  much  ale  the  ringers  had  lor  the 
performance  of  this  duty.  Probably  as  much  as  they  cared  to 
drink ;  for  they  had  lately  rung  many  a  peal  and  bad  drunk  a 
good  deal  of  ale  in  celebration  of  the  discomfiture  of  the  Old 
Pretender." 

We  may  close  our  notice  of  this  interesting  contribution  to 
ecclesiastical  archa:ology  with  the  final  sentence  of  the  editor's 
preface,  substituting  his  own  name  for  that  of  "  Mr.  Chancellor 
Waugh."  "  Antiquaries  owe  a  debt  to  Mr.  Bichard  Saul 
Ferguson." 


THE  SHACKLES  OF  AN  OLD  LOVE.* 

WE  fear  that  it  will  require  a  more  skilful  hand  than 
"Marii's"  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  novel-reading  public 
in  the  manners  and  customs  of  Indian  society.  There  are  of 
course  the  inevitable  races  and  other  garrison  incidents,  the 
tiresome  repetition  of  Indian  slang,  which,  happily  perhaps,  is 
unintelligible  to  the  world  at  large,  and  the  stock  native  func- 
tionary of  forbidding  and  sinister  aspect  who  murders  his  master, 
from  motives  which  are  perhaps  somewhat  hazily  defined,  but 
which  are  amply  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  every 
one  to  be  very  wise  after  the  event.  Beyond  this,  however, 
"  Mara "  does  not  venture;  and  those  scenes  which  are  laid  in 
England  or  elsewhere  than  in  India  can  hardly  be  described  i.s 
indicative  either  of  good  taste  or  descriptive  power.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  there  is  no  very  great  complication  about  the  story. 
Captain  the  Hon.  Eustace  de  Mowbray,  of  the  6th  Hussars,  is 
divided  in  his  allegiance  to  his  cousin,  Lady  Vixen  Armytage,  and 
Lady  Badclyffe,  formerly  Miss  Begina  Vansittart,  who  wo  learn 
incidentally  has  been  the  "  belle  of  the  North-west  Provinces."  It 
is  perfectly  clear  that  there  are  "shackles"  somewhere;  but  we 
must  confess  to  having  read  the  book  through  without  having 
arrived  at  a  clear  understanding  as  to  which  of  these  ladies  is  the 
one  by  the  shackles  of  whose  love  the  gallant  Captain  is  supposed 
to  be  embarrassed  ;  or,  in  other  words,  which  is  the  older  love  of 
the  two.  However,  his  affections  seem  decidedly  to  gravitate 
in  the  direction  of  Lady  Badclyffe,  with  whom,  previous  to  her 
marriage,  we  are  given  to  understand  that  he  has  been  on  the 
most  intimate  terms  ;  and  as  his  cousin,  Lady  Vixen,  his  in- 
timacy with  whom  appears  to  date  from  a  much  earlier  period, 
invariably  conies  off  second  best  when  weighed  in  the  balance 
with  her  rival,  we  are  perhaps  justified  in  assuming  that  the 
shackles  of  his  love  for  Lady  Badclyffe  are  to  be  considered  the 
stronger  of  the  two.  For  ourselves,  we  should  be  inclined  to  give 
the  preference  to  Lady  Vixen,  in  spite  of  her  name,  which, 
although  doubtless  admissible  as  a  pet  or  family  nickname,  has 
not,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  been  brought  into  habitual  use  by  god- 
fathers and  godmothers,  even  in  the  ranks  of  the  Irish  peerage. 
And  we  must  confess  that  the  portrait  of  "  Begina  Lady  Badclyfie," 
as  depicted  by  "  Mara,"  does  not  altogether  come  up  to  our  idea  of 
a  high-bred  and  queen-like  woman.  Our  first  introduction  to  her 
is  by  no  means  reassuring.  Looking  at  herself  in  the  glass  an  hour 
or  two  after  her  marriage,  she  shows  a  "  dazzling  but  ominous 
gleam  of  teeth,"  and  then  informs  her  brother  that  she  expects  to 
"  tire  betimes  "  of  her  "  lune  de  miel."  This  does  not  sound  like 
a  thoroughly  satisfactory  commencement  of  married  life  ;  and  we 
are  not  altogether  inclined  to  envy  Sir  Henry  Badclyffe,  the  "  fine 
soldier-like  husband "  to  whom  she  has  united  herself.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  marriage  turns  out  a  fairly  happy  one ;  and 
the  domestic  complication  which  we  are  rather  led  throughout 
the  book  to  expect  never  comes  off.  There  are  certainly  plenty  of 
"  situations,"  and  we  seem  constantly  to  be  on  the  verge  of  a  crisis. 
The  principal  characters  are  much  given  to  passing  their  evenings 
in  moonlit  balconies,  towers,  and  other  secluded  resorts,  where 
they  indulge  to  an  unlimited  extent  in  conversation  that  is,  to  say 
the  least,  of  a  highly  confidential  nature.  But,  somehow  or  other, 
they  never  seem  to  get  any  further ;  and  generally  separate  in  the 
most  proper  and  matter-of-fact  manner.  This  is,  no  doubt,  just  as 
it  should  be ;  but  we  fear  that  there  are  some  novel-readers  who 
may  not  be  altogether  satisfied  with  such  comparatively  tame 
proceedings,  and  who  may  be  disposed  to  complain  of  being  done 
out  of  their  fair  allowance  of  sensation.  Not  that  any  one  can 
possibly  complain  of  want  of  variety  or  incident ;  for  the  narrative 
includes  a  murder,  the  would-be  burial  of  a  living  person,  a  forcible 
incarceration  in  and  escape  from  a  sort  of  private  reformatory,  and 
various  other  episodes  of  everyday  life. 

We  should  perhaps  be  hardly  justified  in  speakiDg  of  this 
work  as  an  Indian  novel  pure  and  simple,  for  we  are  intro- 
duced in  due  course  to  scenes  of  more  or  less  thrilling  interest 
in   Spain,  Italy,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Bedford  Square. 
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We  are  made  acquainted,  moreover,  with  various  details  re- 
specting the  manners  and  customs  of  "  society,"  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  instructive.  It  is  somewhat  distressing  to  learn  that 
Lady  Vixen,  for  whom,  as  we  have  already  observed,  we  have 
conceived  sentiments  approaching  to  regard,  has  recourse  to- 
alcoholic  stimulants  to  drown  the  recollection  of  her  faithless 
lover ;  but,  as  we  are  given  to  understand  that  this  is  an  every-day 
occurrence  among  young  ladies  of  the  upper  classes  who  find 
themselves  in  a  similar  position,  we  can  only  express  our  regret, 
that  such  an  objectionable  practice  should  be  so  much  in  vogue, 
and  our  hope  that  it  may  soon  become  unfashionable.  We 
trust  that  the  book  may  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  any  one  who 
entertains  misgivings  as  to  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  law  to 
those  who  are  anxious  to  get  rid  of  their  friends  by  shutting  them 
up  in  private  lunatic  asylums  or  other  similar  institutions ;  for 
poor  Lady  Vixen's  experience  in  this  direction  is  certainly  most 
uncomfortable.  The  nervous  may  however  console  themselves 
by  observing  that  it  is  apparently  just  as  easy  to  get  out  of 
one  of  these  places  as  to  get  in,  and  we  can  only  wonder  that 
Lady  Vixen  should  have  remained  there  so  long.  The  fortunes- 
of  this  ill-used  lady  are  a  source  of  melancholy  interest  to  us 
throughout,  and  although  we  feel  that  it  was  essential  to  the 
proper  development  of  the  story  that  she  should  be  got  rid  of 
somehow,  we  are  unable  to  restrain  a  tear  over  her  untimely 
death.  We  consider,  indeed,  that  her  rival  has  a  great  deal  too 
much  the  best  of  it;  for,  in  addition  to  her  own  husband,  to 
whom  she  is  attached  in  a  very  proper  and  orthodox  manner, 
and  with  whom,  on  the  whole,  she  has  a  very  good  time,  she 
contrives  to  monopolize  the  attentions  of  the  gallant  D& 
Mowbray,  over  whose  infidelity  poor  Lady  Vixen  is  wearing  her 
heart  out  in  England,  and  whose  position  in  regard  to  herself 
appears  to  be  accepted  on  all  sides  as  the  most  natural  thing. iu 
the  world,  and  by  no  one  more  so  than  by  Sir  Henry  himself. 
So  time  passes  pleasantly  enough  in  India,  and  we  are  introduced 
to  various  phases  of  Indian  society  which  may  possibly  be  in- 
teresting to  some  readers,  and  some  of  which  are  certainly  new 
to  us.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  tournament  has  been  re- 
vived in  all  its  inedireval  glory  in  the  garrison  towns  of  India ; 
but,  although  "  Mara's  "  descriptions  of  garrison  life  and  society 
are  evidently  the  result  of  personal  experience  and  observation,, 
we  cannot  help  fearing  that  some  one  has  been  so  unfeeling  as  to 
practise  upon  her  credulity  as  regards  certain  details  of  this  per- 
formance. We  read  with  some  bewilderment  of  "  wild  charges  " 
in  "  wave-like  fashion,"  the  noise  of  the  encountering  warriors 
recembling  "  the  buzzing  of  a  monster  hive  and  the  roar  of  a 
Woolwich  infant  combined " ;  while  no  one  concerned  seems  to* 
think  anything  of  one  of  the  combatants  being  mortally  wounded, 
and  several  others  rendered  completely  hors  de  combat.  Nor  have 
we  altogether  succeeded  in  grasping  the  precise  end  and  object  of 
this  exciting  military  spectacle ;  though,  when  we  read  of  one 
side  springing  to  the  lists  and  levelling  a  barrier,  while  certain  of 
their  opponents  raise  it  again  "  with  a  vaulting  bound  from  the' 
off  side,"  we  seem  to  miss  the  clown  and  the  paper  hoops,  and 
look  instinctively  for  the  "  untamed  steed  of  the  desert "  and  other 
familiar  features  of  the  travelling  circus.  And,  considering  that 
the  spectators  must,  with  a  few  exceptions,  have  been  either 
English  or  Hindoos,  and  that  neither  the  Spanish  nor  Italian 
language  has  yet  been  adopted  as  the  vernacular  of  India,  we  are 
rather  puzzled  to  account  for  the  applause  of  the  audience  finding 
vent  in  "  loud  vivas."  We  would  certainly,  however,  recommend 
a  perusal  of  this  thrilling  account  to  the  promoters  of  the  recent 
Grand  Military  Tournament  at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  as  we  can- 
not but  feel  that  they  might  pick  up  for  their  next  entertainment 
some  new  ideas  that  might  not  otherwise  have  occurred  to  them. 
We  have  not  space  for  more  than  a  passing  reference  to  the 
account  of  a  "  pig-sticking  "  expedition  ;  but  this  also  may  repay 
perusal  by  any  one  who  is  in  doubt  as  to  how  this  particular 
branch  of  sport  should  be  conducted.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  in  due  course  of  time  Sir  Henry,  who  is  a  good  deal  older 
than  his  wife,  is  removed  from  the  scene  by  the  opportune  bursting 
of  a  bloodvessel,  and  that  Begina  and  her  old  lover  are  happily 
married. 

We  have  said  enough  to  indicate  the  tone  and  general  character 
of  The  Shackles  of  an  Old  Love,  which  it  certainly  would  be  im- 
possible to  describe  as  a  high-class  novel.  Nor  has  it  even  the 
questionable  merit  of  being  sensational ;  for,  although  "  Mara  "  has 
evidently  taken  as  her  model  the  gifted  author  of  Under  Tica 
FUujs  and  other  thrilling  romances,  her  attempts  at  sensation  are 
not,  as  a  rule,  supported  either  by  the  power  of  writing  or  the 
acquaintance  with  detail  that  are  necessary  to  ensure  success.  The 
minor  characters  are  feeble  and  unsatisfactory  to  the  last  degree. 
We  are  introduced  to  an  exceedingly  commonplace  family  of  the 
name  of  Benfrewshire,  who  become  mixed  up  somehow  or  other 
with  the  fortunes  of  the  Eadclyffes  and  De  Mowbrays,  but  who 
fail  to  inspire  us  with  the  smallest  amount  of  interest.  It  requires 
at  all  times  a  skilful  artist  to  depict  successfully  the  character  of  a 
wealthy  and  crusty  old  Scotchwoman  of  the  middle  classes  ;  but 
we  have  seldom  come  across  a  greater  failure  than  the  attempt  to 
embody  such  a  character  in  the  person  of  Mrs.  Neale,  a  relative  of 
the  Benfrewshires.  And  as  for  Lady  Badclyffe's  brother  Warren, 
who  appears  throughout  in  the  conventional  character  of  the  light- 
hearted  and  irrepressible  soldier,  we  can  only  trust  that  there  are 
not  many  such  snobs  in  the  British  army.  The  style  of  writing 
is  in  keeping  with  the  substance  of  the  book,  and,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  is  miserably  careless  and  slipshod.  We  find,  for 
instance,  two  sentences  of  nineteen  and  twenty-five  lines  re- 
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spectively,  the  composition  of  which,  supposing  it  to  be  worth 
the  trouble,  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  analyse.  We  get 
quite  bewildered  with  the  incessant  recurrence  of  French  and 
other  expressions  in  italics,  which  is  both  tiresome  and  unneces- 
sary. Why  a  straw  hat  should  be  spoken  of  as  a  chateau  de paille, 
or  a  lady's  "  satin-tinted  shoulders  "  be  shrouded  in  a  caree  de  la 
dentelle  de  Bruxelles,  it  is  difficult  to  understand.  And  at  times 
*'  Mara  "  assumes  a  colloquial  style  of  which  the  taste  is  doubtful. 
Yet  the  book  has  its  good  points,  and  we  are  more  than  once  led 
on  to  hope  that  it  may  improve.  There  are  passages  here  and 
there  that  are  not  wanting  in  force ;  and  the  farewell  scene 
between  the  faithless  De  Mowbray  and  Lady  Vixen  is  really  Clevel- 
and effective.  But  we  should  recommend  "  Mara,"  before  attempt- 
ing another  novel,  to  study  carefully  the  works  of  some  standard 
author,  with  a  view  to  an  improvement  in  style  and  composition, 
in  both  of  which  The  Shackles  of  an  Old  Love  is  lamentably 
deficient. 


STATE  PAPERS  OF  THE  REIGX  OF  HENRY  YIII.* 
(Second  Notice.') 

IN  resuming  our  notice  of  this  interesting  volume,  before  we 
proceed  to  give  some  account  as  we  promised  of  the  remainder 
of  Chapuys's  despatches  to  the  Emperor,  we  will  say  one  word  of 
regret  as  to  the  number  of  mutilated  papers  it  contains.  Here 
the  editor  could  not  help  himself,  and  he  has,  according  to  pre- 
cedent, inserted  in  each  instance  the  whole  despatch  just  as  it 
exists,  though  in  many  cases  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  detect 
any  meaning  from  the  detached  parts  of  sentences  and  words.  These 
papers  are  mostly  from  a  volume  in  the  Cotton  Library  which  has 
been  terribly  injured  by  fire  (Vitellius  B.  xiv.).  In  some  cases  we 
think  the  editor  might  have  permitted  himself  to  indulge  in  a  little 
more  conjecture,  even  though  such  guesses  are  liable  to  be  upset  by 
subsequent  discoveries.  "We  believe  also  that  some  few  of  these 
papers  had  been  copied  before  the  fire,  and  are  amongst  the  James 
MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  Amongst  those  of  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  make  anything  is  a  letter  from  Cranmer  to  the  King 
dated  from  Dunstable  May  10.  Probably  nothing  has  been  lost, 
as  it  most  likely  contaiued  the  same  intelligence  as  the  letter 
written  on  the  same  day  to  Cromwell  by  Thomas  Bedyll.  But 
the  most  disappointing  of  these  mutilated  documents  are  the 
letters  of  Augustine  ab  Augustinis,  a  Mantuan  physician  who  had 
been  in  Wolsey's  employment  and  had  evidently  done  some  secret 
service  which  brought  him  into  close  relations  with  both  Crom- 
well and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  In  some  of  these  it  would  have 
been,  perhaps,  advisable  to  explain  such  allusions  as  occur,  as  such 
explanations  might  help  to  fill  up  the  chasms  made  by  fire  in  the 
document.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  his  letter  of  February  22, 
1 532,  it  would  facilitate  inquiry  if,  besides  the  date  which  has  been 
added  within  brackets  [xxij.  Feb.  1532],  there  had  been  also  in- 
serted the  place  from  which  Augustine  was  writing,  as  well  as 
some  explanations  of  the  principal  persons  mentioned  in  the  letter. 
Nevertheless,  these  volumes  of  Mr.  Gairdner's  have  been  so  well 
executed  that  we  feel  we  have  scarcely  the  right  to  find  fault  be- 
cause they  do  not  possess  every  imaginable  excellence.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  may  observe  that  more  uniformity  might  sometimes 
have  been  expected — as,  for  instance,  in  two  letters  close  together, 
Nos.  82  and  83,  written  by  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Exeter 
respectively.  In  the  first  we  are  informed,  what  almost  everybody 
would  have  known,  that  the  Bishop's  name  was  Stokesley;  whilst 
in  the  other  case  we  are  driven  to  the  index  to  find  out  that  John 
Exon.  means  Voysey,  a  Bishop  who  afterwards  became  more  noto- 
rious than  he  was  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

And  now  we  resume  our  account  of  the  Imperial  ambassador's 
letters.  As  we  have  said,  no  one  in  England,  or  indeed  out  of  it, 
inew  so  much  of  what  was  going  on  at  Court  as  Chapuys.  He 
bad  apparently  almost  unrestrained  access  to  Catharine,  and  might 
obtain  an  interview  with  the  King,  or  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,"  or 
Cromwell  whenever  he  signified  a  wish  for  it.  Scarcely  anything 
escaped  his  notice,  and  intelligence  of  everything  that  happened 
was  instantly  transmitted  to  the  Emperor.  Before  the  commencement 
of  the  year  1533,  with  which  this  volume  begins,  the  Pope  had,  in 
three  successive  briefs,  condemned  the  King's  intercourse  with  Anne 
Boleyn,  and  directed  him  to  take  back  his  wife,  and  that  on  pain  of 
excommunication.  But  such  was  Clement's  miserable  vacillation 
that  he  had  issued  them  with  the  greatest  reluctance,  and  it  was 
evident  that  the  threat  of  excommunication  was  not  likely  to  be 
put  speedily  into  execution.  And  the  state  of  things  at  the 
moment  might  be  briefly  described  as  "  France  and°  England 
versus  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor."  The  marriage  with  Anne 
Boleyn,  which  almost  certainly  had  taken  place  in  November,  was 
carefully  concealed  in  order  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of  beino-  on 
good  terms  with  the  Pope.  And  it  was  not  till  March  1 1  that 
Anne  Boleyn's  brother  was  instructed  to  inform  the  French  King 
of  the  fact  of  the  ceremony  having  been  performed,  and  the  ad- 
vanced pregnancy  of  the  lady.  The  King  then  appealed  to  Francis 
to  support  him  in  what  he  had  done,  following  Francis's  own 
advice  by  refusing  to  allow  the  marriage  of  his  son  with  the 
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Pope's  niece  unless  Clement  would  admit  the  King's  excusator  at 
Rome,  and  proceed  no  further  against  the  King. 

Meanwhile  Cranmer  had  been  appointed  to  Canterbury  within  a 
week  of  his  arrival  in  England,  and,  as  Chapuys  at  once  saw, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  deciding  the  case  against  Catharine  in 
the  country.  On  the  23rd  of  February  he  writes  that  Cranmer  had 
married  the  King  to  the  lady  in  presence  of  her  father,  mother, 
and  brother,  and  three  others,  one  being  her  chaplain  ;  yet  in  the 
same  letter  he  qualifies  the  statement  by  saying  that,  if  he  has  not 
done  it,  he  has  promised  to  do  it.  And  yet  on  the  24th  of 
February  the  King  thought  it  prudent  to  speak  of  her  in  public  as 
the  Marchioness.  And  even  as  late  as  the  10th  of  April  the 
marriage  was  still  spoken  of  as  being  about  to  be  solemnized  im- 
mediately after  Easter,  when  the  Coronation  was  to  take  place. 
Easter  Day  was  on  the  1 3th,  and  in  a  letter  to  the  Emperor  from 
Rome,  dated  April  14,  Dr.  Ortiz  informs  him  that  the  King  had 
promised  to  marry  her  at  Midsummer,  and  that  she  was  already 
with  child.  From  another  despatch  it  appears  that  the  Queen  had 
been  informed  on  the  Wednesday  in  Holy  Week  that  the  King 
had  been  married  more  than  two  months,  and  on  Easter  Eve 
Anne  Boleyn  went  to  mass  as  Queen  in  Royal  state,  the  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  bearing  her  train.  Chapuy3  does  not 
spell  English  names  very  correctly,  and  when  he  says  that  Queen 
Katharine  was  told  of  her  deposition  by  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk,  the  Marquis  and  the  Earl  of  Auspurg,  we  wonder  at 
Mr.  Gairdner's  sagacity  failing  him.  He  puts  a  (?)  after  Auspurg, 
but  he  need  only  have  turned  to  so  well  known  a  book  as 
Wriothesley's  Chronicle  to  find  out  that  the  person  intended  is 
the  Earl  of  Oxford,  the  Lord  High  Chamberlain  of  England.  It 
is  the  more  remarkable  because  in  a  subsequent  despatch  of 
October  15,  when  Lord  Oxford  is  called  Autford  by  Chapuys,  and 
Exeter  and  Surrey  are  the  names  given  to  Essex  and  Sussex,  he 
has  guessed  them  all  rightly. 

In  the  Easter  week  a  stormy  interview  took  place  between  the 
King  and  the  Imperial  ambassador,  who  spoke  out  very  plainly, 
and  afterwards  told,  the  Emperor  that  it  would  be  desirable  he 
should  be  recalled,  lest  Charles  should  be  thought  to  have  given 
his  consent  to  the  marriage  now  so  openly  acknowledged.  But 
before  Chapuys  wrote  his  next  letter  the  abominable  proceedings 
of  the  Court  at  Dunstable  had  commenced.  Little  is  added  to  the 
minute  details  of  which  we  were  already  in  possession  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  Court — excepting,  indeed,  the  protest  against  its 
jurisdiction  which  was  made  May  5  by  Chapuys,  the  verbatim 
transcript  of  which  he  sent  to  the  Emperor  on  the  10th,  the  very 
day  on  which  Cranmer  commenced  its  session.  The  protest  was 
answered  by  the  King  appointing  him  a  meeting  with  Anne 
I  Boleyn's  father  and  his  principal  Councillors.  Of  course  nothing 
resulted  from  the  interview,  at  which  Chapuys,  speaking  in  Latin, 
detailed  the  history  of  the  bribing  of  the  Universities  and  the 
progress  of  the  case  down  to  the  passing  of  the  Statute  of  Appeals, 
and  was  replied  to  by  Foxe,  who  reminded  him  that  he  was 
exceeding  the  powers  of  an  ambassador  in  contravening  the  law 
by  alleging  the  power  of  the  Pope.  This  letter  also  mentions  the 
report  that  the  marriage  had  taken  place  on  the  Conversion  of  St. 
Paul.  It  is  possible,  as  we  have  formerly  remarked,  that  St.  Paul's 
Day  may  have  been  the  expression  used  and  misunderstood  by 
Chapuys  as  meaning  the  25th  of  January  instead  of  November  14. 
A  few  days  later  he  put  the  question  to  them  directly  as  to  the 
date  of  the  marriage,  but  all  he  could  get  from  them  waa  that 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  not  present,  and  that  there  was  no 
doubt  of  the  fact,  because  some  of  the  Council  had  witnessed  it. 
Chapuys  perhaps  exaggerates,  and  possibly  himself  mistakes  to 
some  extent  the  attitude  of  the  English  when  he  says: — 

Every  day  I  have  been  applied  to  by  Englishmen  of  rank,  wit,  and  learn- 
ing, who  give  me  to  understand  that  the  last  King  Richard  was  never  so 
,  much  hated  by  his  people  as  this  King.  Nevertheless  he  was  chased  out 
by  two  or  three  thousand  Frenchmen,  their  leader  being  not  only  not  so  much 
loved  as  your  Majesty,  but  hardly  known  ;  and  moreover  he  had  not  the 
favor  of  a  Queen  and  Princess  and  their  adherents,  who  comprehend  nearly 
the  whole  kingdom. 

It  is  plain  that  the  King  and  his  Councillors  were  very  uneasy 
at  the  expectation  of  the  Emperor's  declaring  war  against 
England,  and  there  is  inserted  in  the  Calendar  here  an  undated 
document  of  considerable  importance,  though  it  is  unfortu- 
nately imperfect.  It  is  a  draft  in  Wriothesley's  hand  of  instruc- 
tions to  the  ambassador  at  Rome,  appealing  to  the  Pope  not 
to  hasten  any  decision  till  their  common  friends  can  meet,  as 
what  is  done  cannot  now  be  undone,  and  Henry  "  has  trusted  to 
the  Pope's  clemency  for  forgiveness  rather  than  venture  his 
soul  and  realm." 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  their  fears,  there  was  no  danger  of 
the  Emperor's  embroiling  himself  with  a  war  for  the  sake  of  his 
aunt  the  Queen,  and  he  takes  very  good  care  to  dissuade  her  from 
taking  refuge  in  Spain.  And  yet  Chapuys  is  continually  urging 
him  to  this  step  supposing  the  Pope  should  proceed  to  give  sentence, 
and  hints  at  the  assistance  to  be  derived  from  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
as  well  as  from  the  English  themselves,  who  were  mostly  so  dis- 
gusted with  the  King's  proceedings. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  Emperor's  replies  to 
Chapuys  and  his  instructions  have  been  lost.  There  is  only  one 
short  letter  from  Charles  to  his  ambassador  in  the  whole  volume, 
and  thus  we  can  only  guess  at  the  contents  of  the  despatches  in- 
directly by  allusions  to  them  in  Chapuys's  replies.  The  want, 
however,  is  partially  supplied  by  a  Spanish  document  of  May  31, 
which  purports  to  record  a  deliberation  of  Charles's  Council,  but 
j  which  we  may  be  sure  pretty  accurately  reflects  the  mind  of  the 
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Emperor,  the  gist  of  which  may  be  summed  up  in  one  short 
extract : — "  Though  the  Emperor  is  bound  to  the  Queen,  this  is  a 
private  matter,  and  public  considerations  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count.'' Charles  no  doubt  preferred  an  amicable  settlement,  and 
was  content  even  to  appeal  for  assistance  to  the  despised  Lutherans, 
■who  are  represented  as  all  abhorring  the  pretended  divorce. 
Meanwhile  Clement  was  deferring  the  sentence,  not  knowing 
■whether  he  could  calculate  on  the  Emperor's  assisting  him  in  put- 
ting it  in  execution  ;  and  every  delay  was  strengthening  the  posi- 
tion of  Anne  Boleyn,  as  people  were  gradually  becoming  used  to 
it,  and  learning  to  forget  the  poor  unfortunate  Queen,  whose 
meekness  and  forbearance  prevented  her  from  doing  more  than 
offer  a  passive  resistance  to  the  endeavours  which  were  being  made 
to  induce  her  to  acquiesce  in  the  position  of  Princess  Dowager. 

Of  course  Chapuys's  accounts  must  be  received  as  being  those  of 
a  thorough  partisan ;  yet,  after  making  all  due  allowance  on  this 
score,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  contrast  between 
the  two  women,  the  one  bearing  insult  and  provocation  with 
Christian  humility,  the  other  in  all  her  actions  exhibiting  a  vin- 
dictive and  malicious  temper.  In  spite  of  all  the  ill-treatment  she 
received  from  her  husband,  Catharine  persisted  in  believing  that 
the  King  would  repent.  She  evidently  could  not  understand  the 
fascination  that  Anne  Boleyn  exercised  over  him.  Anne's  influence 
seems  to  have  been  absolutely  unbounded.  She  even  begged  the 
King  to  ask  Catharine  for  a  rich  triumphal  cloth  which  she  had 
brought  from  Spain  to  wrap  up  her  children  with  at  baptism ,  for 
herself  to  use  on  the  coming  occasion  of  her  confinement.  The 
Queen's  reply  was,  as  might  be  expected,  that  she  would  never 
grant  any  favour  in  a  case  so  horrible  and  abominable. 

On  the  nth  of  July  Clement  pronounced  sentence  in  Consistory 
annulling  the  King's  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn,  and  on  the  8th 
of  August  issued  a  Bull  commanding  him  to  restore  Catharine 
within  ten  days  on  pain  of  excommunication.  But  still  the  prin- 
cipal cause  remained  undetermined,  nor  was  it  finally  settled  till 
the  following  year,  which  is  not  included  within  this  volume. 
Just  about  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  intelligence  that  the 
Pope  had  spoken  out  thus  far,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of 
lovers'  quarrel  between  Henry  and  his  new  Queen,  and  in  the  very 
week  before  the  birth  of  Elizabeth  he  was  so  displeased  with  Anne 
for  her  jealousy  (and  Chapuys  says  it  was  not  without  cause)  that 
he  told  her  she  must  shut  her  eyes,  as  more  worthy  persons  had 
done,  and  that  she  ought  to  remember  that  he  could  humble  her 
again  more  than  he  had  exalted  her.  At  any  rate,  the  state  of 
affairs  was  such  as  to  inspire  hopes  in  the  Imperial  ambassador 
that  Henry  might  be  induced  to  submit  to  the  Pope  and  restore 
Catharine. 

But  Chapuys  was  mistaken.  Not  long  afterwards  he  had  to 
inform  the  Emperor  that  Anne  Boleyn's  spite  and  Henry's  infatua- 
tion had  gone  such  lengths  that  it  was  determined  the  Princess 
Mary  should  act  in  the  capacity  of  lady's-maid  to  <;  this  new 
bastard,"  as  he  called  Elizabeth.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
threat  was  actually  carried  out.  It  is  probable  that  the  ambas- 
sador's remonstrances  with  Cromwell  were  not  without  effect.  Such 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  King  would  have  been  most  impolitic, 
both  as  regards  the  attitude  of  the  Emperor  towards  him  as 
well  as  the  possible  exasperation  of  his  own  subjects.  A  little 
later  in  the  year  the  project  seems  to  have  been  to  get  the 
Princess  Mary  to  pay  her  respects  to  the  new  Princess,  and  to 
acknowledge  her  as  the  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year  it  is  evident  that  the  Imperial  ambassador  had 
given  up  all  hopes  of  the  King's  ever  repenting  or  retracting  the 
step  he  had  taken. 

"We  have  space  only  to  notice  one  more  most  singular  document 
in  this  volume.  It  is  No.  1292,  and,  though  sadly  mutilated,  there  is 
enough  remaining  to  show  that  it  contains  a  proposal  made  from 
some  unknown  correspondent  abroad  to  Cranmer  that  Henry 
might  marry  Isabella,  the  daughter  of  Sigismund,  King  of  Poland, 
who,  he  says,  is  now  in  her  eighteenth  year.  The  writer  does  not 
indeed  suggest  that  Anne  Boleyn  should  be  got  rid  of  by  foul  means, 
but  offers  his  best  assistance,  in  case  any  such  vacancy  of  the  throne 
should  occur,  to  place  the  Princess  of  Poland  there.  Some  future 
discoveries  will  perhaps  throw  light  on  the  name  of  the  writer,  who 
had  been  intimate  with  Cranmer  at  Ratisbon,  and  also  with 
Sampson  in  Spain  for  many  years,  and  was  also  acquainted  with 
Sir  Thomas  Elyot.  Mr.  Gairdner  has  put  [Cranmer  P]  as  the 
recipient  of  the  letter,  but  there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that  it 
was  addressed  to  him.  Whether  he  made  any  reply  to  the 
suggestion  must  remain  doubtful,  for  none  such  is  known  to  exist. 
And  here  we  must  be  content,  very  unwillingly,  to  leave  this  in- 
teresting volume,  which  is  as  full  of  valuable  matter  as  any  of 
those  that  have  preceded  it,  only  observing  that  it  contains  many 
more  documents  which  are  only  second  in  interest  to  those  which 
we  have  noticed. 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

1%/TR.  MACOTJN'S  book  on  Manitoba  and  the  North-West  (1) 
ixL  has,  of  course,  little  to  tell  us  that  is  absolutely  new.  The 
signal  and  sumewhat  sudden  development  of  that  youngest  and 
not  least  important  of  our  great  agricultural  colonies  has  given  rise 
to  a  literature  of  its  own.    The  books  that  have  described  in  glow- 

(1)  Manitoba  and  the  Great  North-West.  By  John  Macoun,  M.A., 
E.L.S.  Ontario :  The  World  Publishing  Company.  London  :  Triibner 
&Co.  1882. 


ing  terms  the  resources,  the  extent,  the  climate,  the  scenery,  the 
geography  and  geology  of  the  vast  region  lying  between  the 
western  frontier  of  Ontario  and  Hudson's  Bay  on  the  east  and  the 
northern  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  west  are,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  age  and  attractions  of  the  colony,  almost  as  nume- 
rous as  those  that  have  glorified  the  still  greater  attractions, 
the  yet  richer  and  more  varied  resources,  and  the  greater,  if 
scarcely  more  signal  or  rapid,  progress  of  California  herself.  The 
special  merit  of  the  present  work  lies  in  the  author's  intimate 
personal  acquaintance  with  a  large  part  of  the  territory,  the  clear- 
ness of  his  descriptions,  the  accuracy  with  which  he  sets  forth 
the  local  character  and  special  advantages  or  drawbacks  of  each 
district,  and,  above  all,  in  the  large,  valuable,  and  very  detailed 
maps  that  display,  not  merely  the  geographical  features  of  the 
country,  but  the  extent  of  settlement  and  the  ownership  of 
each  section  of  land  in  the  country  already  surveyed.  All,  or 
nearly  all,  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  Manitoba  is  un- 
luckily equally  true  of  California ;  while  the  latter  at  any  rate 
possesses  such  advantages  both  of  soil  and  climate  that  while 
a  vast  part  of  her  lands  still  remain  unoccupied,  it  is  not 
easy  to  understand  how  any  other  new  country  contrives  to 
rival  her  in  the  hopes  and  affections  of  emigrants.  But  that 
among  English  colonies  Manitoba  offers  almost  unrivalled  opportu- 
nities to  the  speculative,  adventurous,  or  ambitious  farmer,  there 
can  be  no  question.  The  progress  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
road under  the  stimulus  and  encouragement  afforded  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  American  practice  which  assigns  one-half  the  lands 
through  which  the  railway  passes  as  its  property,  secures  a  reason- 
ably easy  access  to  the  markets  of  Montreal,  and  through  Montreal 
of  the  world.  And  the  numerous  navigable,  or  partly  navigable, 
rivers,  along  whose  banks,  as  the  maps  show,  lie  unlimited  tracts 
of  still  unsettled  land,  enhance  not  a  little  the  value  of  the  country 
and  the  advantages  open  to  its  settlers.  The  long  and  severe 
winters  are  not  deterrent  to  the  class  from  whom  the  population 
of  such  a  country  must  necessarily  be  drawn ;  they  seem  to  con- 
tribute to  the  health,  and  even  to  the  enjoyment,  of  young  and 
vigorous  men  and  women,  however  trying  they  may  be  found  some 
thirty  years  hence  to  the  chillier  temperament  of  age.  And  if  this 
peculiarity  of  the  climate  has  not  prevented  the  rapid  population 
of  Minnesota  and  the  other  States  to  the  south  of  the  Lakes,  it  is 
hardly  likely  to  retard  the  colonization  of  a  country  which, 
though  lying  somewhat  further  to  the  northward,  has  a  climate  not 
less  genial,  and  has  moreover  the  advantage  of  such  an  intermix- 
ture of  prairie  and  woodland  that  for  some  time  to  come  judicious 
selection  will  enable  the  colonist  to  escape  at  once  the  severe 
labour  of  clearing  away  the  forest,  and  the  serious  inconvenience 
which  the  occupants  of  the  rich  prairie  lands  of  the  south  suffer 
from  the  distance  and  dearness  of  timber.  Mr.  Macoun's  book  is 
neither  so  prolix  nor  so  tedious  as  its  weight  might  suggest ;  it  is 
printed  in  large  and  excellent  type,  and  its  style  is  perfectly  direct 
and  lucid ;  while  it  contains  nearly  all  the  information  that  an 
intending  colonist  would  wish  to  obtain. 

Two  large  and  somewhat  elaborate  works  upon  the  character, 
fortunes,  and  future  of  the  Indian  tribes  still  existing  within  the 
territory  of  the  United  States — the  miserable  relics  of  a  people 
once  numerous  if  not  great — testify  to  a  growing  interest  in  the 
subject  which  we  would  fain  hope  argues  a  certain  awakening 
of  the  national  conscience  of  our  Transatlantic  kinsmen.  The 
work  of  Mr.  Ellis  (2)  is  in  great  measure  controversial,  even 
more  than  historical.  Its  chief  purpose  would  seem  to  be  to 
offer  an  anodyne  for  those  pangs  which  must  affect  the  said  con- 
science whenever  the  results  and  the  method  of  their  dealings  with 
the  Indian  race  are  brought  home  to  the  knowledge  and  attention 
of  the  American  people.  But  Mr.  Ellis  has  only  one  practical 
argument  to  advance,  and  that  is  open  to  a  triple  objection.  It 
is  trite,  it  is  irrelevant,  and  it  is  untrue.  English  example 
would  not  palliate  American  cruelties.  But  the  fact  is  that 
for  every  cruelty  inflicted  upon  Indians  during  the  Colonial 
period  the  Americans,  and  not  the  Home  Government,  were  re- 
sponsible. Of  the  employment  of  the  Indians  in  war,  of  which 
Mr.  Ellis  makes  so  much,  the  rebels  of  the  War  of  Independ- 
ence were  at  least  as  guilty  as  the  Loyalists  ;  while  the  atro- 
cities committed  by  the  Indians,  if  now  and  then  more  outra- 
geous, certainly  never  equalled  in  the  extent  of  suffering  inflicted 
those  perpetrated  by  the  Revolutionary  party  upon  that  large, 
respectable,  and  comparatively  peaceable  minority  of  their  country- 
men who  had  adhered  to  the  law  of  the  land  and  to  their 
oath  of  allegiance.  But  finally,  since  England  and  her  American 
children  have  been  rival  Powers  upon  the  Western  continent, 
the  contrast  between  their  several  ways  of  treating  the  Indians 
under  their  control  has  been  the  most  striking  that  history  records  in 
the  conduct  of  civilized  men  towards  practically  helpless  barbarians. 
England  has  done  all  that  she  could  for  the  protection,  the  pre- 
servation, and  the  happiness  of  a  race  perishing  even  under  English 
guardianship  by  a  law  which  science  is  hardly  able  to  explain. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  history  of  the  world  presents  no  such  record 
of  treachery,  of  broken  promisee,  of  barbarous  cruelty,  as  is  shown 
in  the  dealings  of  the  American  Government  and  the  American 
people  with  the  Indians  south  of  the  Lakes  during  the  last 
hundred  years.  Every  treaty  made  has  been  shamefully  violated  ; 
and  in  almost  every  individual  transaction  between  ludians  and 
white  men  the  Indians  are  wronged,  swindled,  and  maltreated. 
Indian  massacres  when  they  occur  are  savage  and  remorseless 
enough ;  but  there  is  no  Indian  massacre  on  record  that  has  not 

(2)  The  Red  Man  and  the  White  Man  in  Nerth  America.     By  Geo.  E. 
Ellis.    Boston :  Little,  Brown,  &  Co.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1882. 
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been  repeatedly  outdone  by  the  acts,  not  only  of  reckless  back- 

'  woodsmen  carrying  on  a  savage  warfare  with  savages,  but  by 
officers  of  the  regular  army  of  the  United  States.    To  all  pleas 

i  in  mitigation  of  judgment  there  is  one  crushing  answer.  Canada 
has  committed  none  of  your  crimes,  none  of  your  blunders,  has 
made  few  of  your  omissions.    She  has  shown  that  it  is  possible 

1  to  deal  justly  and  at  the  same  time  firmly  with  Indian  tribes 
quite  as  fierce  as  their  Southern  kinsmen;  and  that,  when  so 

I  dealt  with,  they  are  perfectly  amenable  to  the  greater  strength 
and  steady  law-abiding  rule  of  the  white  man. 

Colonel  Dodge's  work  on  the  same  subject  (3)  Las  no  party 
object ;  and  though  its  purpose  was  to  describe  the  adventures  and 
experiences  of  a  long  life  spent  among  or  in  contact  with  the 
aboriginal  tribes — to  set  forth  their  character,  habits,  supersti- 
tions, traditions,  and  history,  and  not  to  record  their  treatment, 
still  less  to  plead  on  their  behalf — it  furnishes  many  striking 
instances  of  cruelty,  as  well  as  abundant  proof  of  systematic 
cheating,  practised  on  the  tribes  by  the  agents  of  the  United 
States.  Colonel  Dodge's  book  may  be  recommended  to  the 
ordinary  reader  on  one  ground  at  least.  It  is  not  studiously 
unfair,  and  yet  it  is  not,  as  are  most  of  those  books  which  have 
told  the  story  of  the  aborigines  fairly  and  conscientiously,  in- 
tolerably painful  reading. 

The  cause  of  Free-trade  in  the  United  States  is,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  most  American  politicians,  as  of  all  but  a  few  enthusi- 
astic Radical  economists  in  Europe,  simply  hopeless  for  the 
present.  It  needs  a  belief  in  the  infallible  wisdom  of  the  multi- 
tude even  stronger  than  Mr.  Bright's,  a  faith  in  the  self-evident 
cogency,  the  irresistible  force  of  economic  principles  firmer  than 
that  of  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  or  his  most  devoted  disciples,  to 
Lope  against  bope  that  within  any  definable  period  our  Trans- 
atlantic kinsmen  will  be  converted  to  what  appears  to  Radicals 
and  economists  all  over  the  globe,  and  to  Englishmen  at  home, 
obvious  economical  truth.  America  is  in  the  whole  world  the 
country  in  which  sound  economical  principles  are  least  likely  to 
be  enforced  by  practical  lessons  to  be  brought  home  alike  to  the 
farmer  and  the  manufacturer,  the  labourer  and  the  artisan.  There 
is  no  other  country  in  the  world  which  embraces  under  the  same 
Government  and  in  geographical  continuity  every  variety  of 
temperate  climate,  varieties  of  soil  and  atmosphere  suited  to  almost 
every  production  essential  to  the  comfort  or  luxury  of  civilized 
man.  There  is  consequently  no  country  in  which  Protection 
means  so  little,  or  where  internal  Free-trade  is  so  nearly  self- 
sufficient.  Upon  one  point,  however,  the  Free-traders  enjoy  the 
same  advantage  as  in  England — the  advantage  of  clear,  telling 
proof  that  Protection  does  harm  to  which  all  concerned  must 
be  acutely  sensitive.  In  a  little  volume  of  some  two  hundred 
pages  (4)  Mr.  Wells  has  set  forth,  with  admirable  lucidity  of 
general  reasoning,  and  abundant  precision  of  detail,  the  history 
of  the  influence  of  a  protective  policy  upon  the  American  mer- 
chant marine.  That  Protection  has  ruined  the  foreign  carrying 
trade,  and  almost  destroyed  the  merchant  shipping  of  the  States, 
once  the  second  among  shipowning  nations,  admits  of  neither 
doubt  nor  disguise.  The  etiect  is  plain,  the  connexion  between 
cause  and  effect  is  so  obvious  that,  when  once  set  forth,  none 
but  the  wilfully  blind  can  fail  to  see  it.  The  laws  applicable 
to  the  matter  might  have  been  passed  by  a  set  of  schoolboys 
who  had  never  heard  of  the  first  principles  of  political  eco- 
nomy, had  never  seen  a  ship  or  a  harbour,  and  knew  nothing 
whatever  of  the  influence  or  incidence  of  taxation.  These 
laws  render  it  impossible  for  an  American  to  purchase  a  ship 
from  foreigners ;  so  that  all  American  shipping  must  be  built 
at  home.  They  render  it  dangerous  for  an  American  to  invest 
in  shipping,  since,  if  he  or  any  of  his  partners  chance  to  reside 
abroad,  he  is  liable  to  lose  his  right  to  American  registration 
and  to  the  American  flag.  But,  apart  from  such  preposterous  and 
vexatious  rules  as  these,  the  general  system  of  Protection,  the 
taxation  of  materials  which  must  be  purchased  from  abroad, 
the  enhanced  price  of  all  American-made  materials  which  it 
is  the  very  object  of  Protection  to  secure,  make  it  im- 
possible that  American  ships  should  compete  on  equal  terms 
with  those  of  England  or  of  any  European  maritime  people. 
In  1 86 1  the  tonnage  of  the  United  States  was  very  nearlv 
equal  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  the  one  exceeding  five  and  a  half 
millions,  the  other  falling  short  of  six.  In  1S81  the  tonnage  of 
the  United  States  had  fallen  to  four  millions,  while  that  of  Great 
Britain  is  officially  stated  at  six  and  a  half  millions ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Wells,  the  aggregate  tonnage  carrying  the  British  fla^ 
approaches  more  nearly  to  sixteen  millions.  The  steam  tonnage  of 
Great  Britain  is  2,700,000,  that  of  the  United  States  147^000 
engaged  in  the  foreign  carrying  trade.  For  that  trade  scarcely 
anything  has  been  built  during  the  last  six  years,  while  the  ton- 
nage of  iron  vessels  alone  built  in  Great  Britain  during  the  same 
period  exceeded  two  millions.  To  such  a  decadence  of  their  mer- 
chant marine  and  carrying  trade  no  people  can  well  be  in- 
different ;  and  a  nation  so  sensitive  as  the  United  States  upon 
all  points  of  national  distinction,  so  proud  of  its  wealth  and 
power  and  of  its  progress  in  every  other  department,  can  hardly 
look  upon  its  utter  defeat  in  the  nust  open  trade  in  the  world 
with  complacency.    Wild  proposals  have  been  made  from  time 

(3)  Our  Wild  Indians.  By  Colonel  Richard  Irving  Dodge.  Hartford 
Connecticut :  Worthin^ton  &  Co.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co.    1882  ' 

(4)  Our  Merchant  Murine.  By  David  A.  Wells.  New  York :  G  P 
Putnam's  Sons.  London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 


to  time ;  remedies  have  been  suggested  which,  increasing  the 
very  evil  under  which  this  decadence  has  taken  place,  could  only 
help  to  extinguish  the  little  spontaneous  shipowning  business 
which  America  still  retains.  But  as  yet  no  leading  politician  has 
thought  it  worth  while  even  to  suggest  the  reversal  of  the  policy 
whose  results  are  so  signally  and  painfully  obvious. 

Mr.  Bowen's  account  of  the  boundary  disputes  between  Connec- 
ticut and  her  neighbours  (5)  is  hardly  interesting,  but  certainly 
entertaining.  It  is  amusing  enough  to  read  of  squabbles  so 
persistent,  so  inconvenient,  so  easy  to  settle,  yet  so  long  main- 
tained ;  of  wrangling  so  stubborn  about  the  right  of  one  or 
another  Government  of  precisely  similar  character  to  the  control 
of  a  few  square  miles  of  unsettled,  uninhabited  land;  of 
frontiers  drawn  by  uneducated  men  who  sometimes  neglected 
even  to  pursue  throughout  its  length  the  line  they  proposed 
to  lay  down — a  line  whose  indefiniteness  was  not  very  grossly 
exaggerated  by  Rufus  Choate  when,  before  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  he  affirmed  that  the  Commissioners  might  as  well 
have  decided  that  the  line  between  the  States  was  bounded  on  the 
north  by  a  bramble  bush,  on  the  south  by  a  blue  jay,  on  the  west 
by  a  hive  of  bees  in  swarming  time,  and  on  the  east  by  five  hun- 
dred foxes  with  firebrands  tied  to  their  tails.  It  is  perhaps  a  still 
better  joke,  while  it  is  an  historical  fact,  that  the  little  State  of 
Connecticut,  whose  western  boundary  now  lies  some  twenty  mile3 
east  of  the  Hudson,  claimed  at  one  time  to  extend  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  In  this  connexion  it  may  be  remembered  that  Virginia 
not  only  claimed,  but  actually  ceded  to  the  United  States,  the 
whole  of  the  territory  between  the  Ohio,  the  Alleghanies,  the 
Lakes,  and  the  Mississippi. 

The  Annual  Register  of  the  Canadian  Dominion  (6)  affords,  in 
its  political  record,  some  interesting  and  instructive  reading.  The 
story  of  twelve  months'  political  controversy  and  Parliamentary 
warfare  is  clearly  and  briefly  told  in  a  summary  intelligible  to  any 
English  reader  who  possesses  any  acquaintance  with  the  Federal 
Constitution  and  political  history  of  the  Dominion,  and  illustrating 
forcibly  enough  some  novel  points  in  constitutional  law,  and  in  the 
relation  of  dependencies  to  the  mother-country. 

Frank  Forester  was,  in  his  day,  a  well-known  writer  of  the 
second  rank,  whose  reputation  hardly  perhaps  extended  to  this 
country.  It  is  now  thought  worth  while  to  publish  a  Life  (7)  sad 
and  instructive  enough  to  be  worth  record,  and  writings  for  the 
most  part  of  fugitive  character  and  interest,  but  in  themselves 
meritorious. 

Of  the  very  interesting  and  thoroughly  scientific  monograph  of 
Mr.  Stillman  upon  the  actual  character  and  form  of  a  horse's  move- 
ments when  walking,  trotting,  and  galloping  (8)  we  have  already 
spoken  at  length,  and  we  need  not  do  more  than  mention  it 
here. 

We  fancy  that  a  majority  of  English  scholars  will  differ  from 
Dr.  Schodde's  estimate  of  the  age  of  the  so-called  Book  of 
Enoch  (9),  and  that  students  would  do  well  to  accept  his  views  on 
other  points  with  a  certain  degree  of  caution  and  reserve.  But  a 
translation  which  brings  this  curious  work  within  the  reach  of 
every  student,  accompanied  by  an  historical  introduction  and 
notes  affording  a  fair  idea  of  its  history  and  character,  deserves 
to  be  mentioned. 

Americans  are  becoming  at  last,  though  slowly,  alive  to  the 
injury  they  have  inflicted  upon  the  climate  and  condition  of  many 
districts  by  the  reckless  and  wholesale  clearance  of  the  forests, 
especially  of  those  which,  covering  the  slopes  of  mountains, 
controlled  the  rainfall  and  drainage,  and  protected  the  lower 
country.  The  States,  as  well  as  the  Federal  Government,  have 
lately  legislated  with  a  view  to  repair  the  evil,  though  no  sufficiently 
systematic  arrangement  has  yet  been  made  to  preserve  those 
portions  of  the  vast  forests  still  existing  whose  maintenance  is 
necessary  or  important  to  the  welfare  of  the  surrounding  country. 
The  appearance  of  such  a  work  as  Dr.  Hough's  Elements  of 
Forestry  (id)  and  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  little  pamphlet  on  The  Culture 
and  Management  of  Our  Native  Forests  (11)  indicates  the  interest 
now  felt  in  what  were  not  so  long  ago  regarded  as  troublesome 
excrescences  of  nature,  to  be  got  rid  of  as  speedily  as  possible,  or 
as  valuable  only  for  the  timber  they  furnished  to  builders,  and  the 
fuel  they  provided  for  a  country  deficient,  if  not  in  coal,  yet  in 
coal-mines.  Both  publications  are  well  worth  the.  attention  of 
readers  interested  in  a  subject  which  concerns  England  as  the 
mistress  of  vast  areas  of  wooded  territory,  larger  probably  in  the 
ajro-rerrate  than  those  belonging  to  the  United  States  themselves. 


(5)  The.  Boundary  Disputes  of  Connecticut.  By  Clarence  Winthrop 
Bowen.    Boston  :  Osgood  &  Co.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 

(6)  The  Dominion  Annual  Register  and  Review  (1880 — 1881).  By  Henry 
J.  Morgan.    Montreal :  Lovell  &  Son.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1882. 

(7)  Life  and  Writings  o  f  Frank  Forester.  By  David  W.  Judd.  2  vols. 
New  York :  Orange  Judd  Co.    London :  Triibner  &  Co.  1882. 

(8)  The  Horse  in  Motion.  By  J.  B.  D.  Stillman,  A.M.,  M.D.  London  : 
Triibner  &  Co.  1882. 

(9)  The  Book  of  Enoch.  By  Rev.  G.  H.  Schodde,  Ph.D.  Andover : 
Warren  PI  Draper.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1882. 

(10)  The  Elements  of  Forestry.  By  F.  B.  Hough,  Ph.D.  Cincinnati : 
Clarke  &  Co.    London :'  Triibner  &  Co.  1882. 

(n)  The  Culture  and  3Ianagement  of  Our  Native  Forests.  By  H.  W.  S. 
Cleveland.  Springlield :  H.  W.  Rokker.  London :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 
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The  condemnation  and  execution  of  Guiteau  have,  as  was  to  he 
expected,  produced  certain  protests.  No  one  will  complain  that 
the  convict's  relatives  should  have  published  in  pamphlet  form  the 
letters  (12)  which,  as  they  think,  throw  light  on  the  mental 
condition  of  President  Garfield's  murderer.  Dr.  Beard's  absurd 
comparison  between  the  Salem  persecution  of  witches  (13)  and 
the  trial  of  a  man  whom  he  and  a  few  other  crotchetmongers 
declared  to  be  insane,  but  who  by  the  general  verdict  of  the  pro- 
fession, as  well  as  of  the  public,  was  certainly  sane  enough  for 
responsibility,  is  a  less  excusable  production. 

Mr.  Ireland's  biography  of  Mrs.  Duff  (14)  belongs  to  a  series  of 
lives  of  American  actors  published  by  Messrs.  Osgood. 

Of  the  many  novels  on  our  list,  The  Earl  of  Mayfield  (15)  and 
A  Prince  of Breffny  (16)  are  already  known  by  name  to  many  of 
our  readers.  The  author  of  Querndale  (17)  not  unnaturally  thinks 
it  necessary  to  apologize  for  the  extravagances  of  his  work,  on  the 
ground  that  the  practical  and  tamer  character  of  modern  novels 
renders  them  somewhat  deficient  in  romance,  a  fault  of  which 
Querndale  will  hardly  be  accused.  Leone  (18)  appears  to  be  a 
first  attempt  of  an  American  traveller  to  turn  a  certain  acquaint- 
ance, if  not  familiarity,  with  Italian  life  and  scenery  to  account ; 
while  The  Desmond  Hundred  (19)  is  a  story  of  ordinary,  if  not 
quite  everyday,  life  in  America,  somewhat  too  full  of  New  England 
verbal  and  other  eccentricities.  Esther  (20)  is  an  effort  to 
combine  with  the  form  and  attractions  of  poetry  the  interest  of 
an  ethnological  speculation,  and  is  so  far  successful  that  the 
poetry  and  the  ethnology  are  much  upon  a  level.  The  science  is 
not  too  high  or  dry  for  the  verse,  while  the  verse  never  leads  us  to 
forget  for  a  moment  the  presence  of  the  author's  speculative 
purpose. 

(12)  The  Mental  Condition  of  Charles  Guiteau  since  1865.  By  John  W. 
Guiteau. 

(13)  The  Psychology  of  the  Salem  Witchcraft  Excitement  of  1692.  By 
G.  M.  Beard,  M.A.,  M.D.  New  York:  Putnam's  Sons.  London: 
Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1882. 

(14)  3Irs.  Duff.  By  Joseph  N.  Ireland.  Boston:  Osgood  &  Co. 
London  :  Trubner  &  Co.  18S2. 

(15)  The  Earl  of  Mayfield.  By  Thomas  P.  May.  Eighth  Edition. 
Philadelphia  :  L.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers.    London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

(16)  A  Prince  of  Breffny.  By  Thomas  P.May.  Philadelphia:  T.  B. 
Peterson  &  Brothers.    London  :  Sampson  Low  Sc.  Co. 

(17)  Querndale.  By  I.  S.,  of  Dale.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.    London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1882. 

(18)  Leone.    Boston  :  Osgood  &  Co.    London  :  Trubner  &  Co.  1882. 

(19)  The  Desmond  Hundred.  Boston:  Osgood  &  Co.  London: 
Triibner  &  Co.  1882. 

(20)  The  Vision  of  Esther.  By  Charles  de  Kay.  New  York  :  Appleton 
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ORE'S  GREAT   WORKS,  "CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

PRJETORIUM,""  CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM,  "and"  MOSES  BEFORE 
PHARAOH/'eachiis  by  22  feet ;  with  "  Dream  of  Pilate's  Wife,"  "Christian Martyrs. "sc. 
at  the  DUKE  GALLEKY.35  New  Bond  Street.  Daily  .TentoSix.  Is. 

T.  GEORGE'S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL,  Hvdo 

Park  Corner,  W.— The  WINTER  SESSION  will  commence  on  Monday,  October  2,  with 
an  INTRODUCTORY  ADDRESS  by  Dr.  HERBERT  WATNEY,  at  4  p. SI. -A  Prospectus 
of  the  School,  and  further  information,  may  be  obtained  by  personal  application  between  One 
and  Three  P.M.,  or  by  letter  addressed  to  the  Dean  at  the  Hospital. 

WESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL,  S.W. 
The  SESSION  commences  October  2.     INTRODUCTORY  ADDRESS  by  Dru 
DE  HAYILLAND  HALL,  at  3  p.m.,  followed  by  the  Distribution  of  Prizes. 

Prizes  Entrance  Scholarships  value  £*0  and  £4u  on  examination.   Subjects  :  Latin  i.Livy, 

Book II.);  French  or  German,  Mathematics,  Chemistry,  and  Experimental  Physics;  on 
September  2d  and  30. 

Exhibition,  value  10  Guineas  for  first  year's  subjects.  The  President's  Prize,  value  20' 
Guineas,  in  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  for  second  year's  men.  Prizes  for  Clinical  Medicine' 
and  Surgery  of  £5  each,  special  class  prizes.  Bird  Prize  and  Medal,  £15;  Chad  wick 
Prize,  £21 ;  &e. 

Fees  £100  in  one  sum  on  entrance,  or  100  Guineas  in  two  payments,  or  £115  in  five  pay- 
ments. No  extras  except  parts  for  Dissection  and  class  of  Experimental  Physics.  Special 
fees  for  Partial  and  Dental  Students. 

Special  Classes  for  Preliminary  Scientific  (M.B.  Lond.1,  commence  in  January,  and  special 
Classes  of  Physiological  Demonstrations  tor  the  1st  M.B.  (Lond.),  and  1st  E. B.C. S.,  are  held 
from  time  to  time. 

For  Prospectus  and  particulars  apply  to 

W.  H.  ALLCHIN,  M.B.,  Dean, 

TTNIVERSITY       COLLEGE,  LONDON. 

^    The  SESSION  of  the  FACULTY  of  MEDICINE  will  begin  on  Monday,  October  2. 
The  SESSION  of  the  FACULTIES  of  ARTS  and  LAWS  and  of  SCIENCE,  will  begin 
on  October  3. 

Instruction  is  provided  for  Women  in  all  subjects  taught  in  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Laws- 
and  of  Science. 

Prospectuses,  and  Copies  of  the  Regulations  relating  to  the  Entrance  and  other  Exhibitions* 
Scholarships,  &c.  (value  about  £2,000),  may  be  obtained  from  the  College,  Gower  Street,  W.C 
The  Examination  for  the  Entrance  Exhibitions  will  be  held  on  September  27  and  28. 
The  SCHOOL  for  BOYS  will  RE-OPEN  on  September  26. 
The  College  is  close  to  the  Gower  Street  Station  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway. 

TALFOURD  ELY,  M.A.,  Secretary 

rpHE  LONDON  HOSPITAL  and  MEDICAL  COLLEGE, 

J-  Mile  End,  E.— The  SESSION  1882-83  will  commence  on  Monday.  October  2, 1H82,  when  an 
Introductory  Address  will  be  delivered  at  the  College  by  Jonathan  Hutchinson.  Esq.,. 
F.R.S.,  Senior  Surgeon  of  the  Hospital,  at  8.30  p.m.,  to  be  followed  by  a  Conversazione,  to  which 
all  past  and  present  Students  are  invited.  FOUR  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS, value  £ti0, 
£40,  £30,  and  £20,  will  be  ottered  for  competition  at  the  end  of  September  to  new  Students. 
Fees  for  Lectures  and  Hospital  Practice,  90  Guineas  in  one  payment,  or  100  Guineas  in  three 
instalments.  All  Resident  and  other  Hospital  Appointments  are  free.  The  Resident 
Appointments  consist  of  Five  House-Physiciancies,  Five  House-Surgeoncies,  and  One  Accou- 
eheurshipj  Two  Dressers  and  Two  Maternity  Pupils  also  reside  in  the  Hospital.  Special 
entries  may  be  made  for  Medical  and  Surgical  practice.  The  London  Hospital  ie  now  in 
direct  communication  by  rail  and  tram  with  all  parts  of  the  Metropolis. 

MUNRO  SCOTT,  Warden* 

THING'S      COLLEGE,  LONDON. 

-IV  LECTURES  TO  LADIES. 

The  CLASSES  will  RE-OPEN  on  Thursday,  October  12,  at  5  Observatory  Avenue, 
Campden  Hill,  W.  (close  to  the  High  Street,  Kensington,  Station,  and  Vestry  Hall; 

Lectures  will  be  given  on: 

Holy  Scripture— Church  History.   By  the  Rev.  Canon  Barry,  D.D. 

Political  Economy.  By  F.  Y.  Edceworth,  M.A. 

English  History— Continental  History.   By  Professor  GARDINER. 

Ancient  History.    By  Professor  Warr. 

English  Language  and  Composition— English  Literature,  By  Professor  HALES. 
Latin  (Advanced).   By  F.  Y.  EDGBWORTH,  M.A. 
Latin  (Elementary).   By  W.  L.  Hetherinotun,  M.A. 

French  Grammar  and  Reading— French  Literature— French  Conversation.  By  Professor 
Marietta,  ^  . 

German  Composition  and  Reading— German  Grammar  and  Translation— German  Litera- 
ture.  By  Professor  Bpchheim. 

Italian  Language.   Bv  Professor  PisTRTJCCI. 

Greek  (Advanced).   By  Professor  WARE, 

Greek  (Elementary)— Greek  Testament.    Bv  W.  A.  GlLL,  M.A. 
Arithmetic— Algebra— Geometry.  By  J.  Sterndale  Bennett,  M.A. 
Chemistry.   By  G.  S.  Johnson,  F.C.S. 

Physiology  and  Laws  of  Health.   By  NESTOR  Tirard,  M.D. 

Botany.   By  Professor  Bkxtley. 

Geology.   By  the  Rev.  Professor  Wiltshire. 

Harmony  (each  class).    By  Professor  MONK,  Mus.  Doc. 

Drawing.   By  Professor  DELAMOTTE. 

Several  of  the  Courses  are  adapted  to  the  Examination  for  the  London  Degrees  and  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Examinations. 

The  Inaugural  Address  will  be  given  by  the  Rev.  Canon  BARRY.  D.D..  Principal  of  King's 
College,  on  Monday,  October  9,  at  Three  o'clock,  in  the  Vestry  Hall,  Kensington.  Admission 

For  Prospectuses  and  further  information  apply  to  the  Secretary,  Miss  Schmitz,  26  Belsize 
Park  Gardens,  N.W.  

TTNIVERSITY      COLLEGE,  BRISTOL. 

^  The  NEXT  SESSION  will  begin  on  October!).  1882.  The  College  supplies  for  persons 
of  either  sex,  above  the  ordinary  school  age,  the  means  of  continuing  their  6tudies  in  Science, 
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THE  EGYPTIAN  SITUATION. 

THE  occupation  of  Damietta,  the  surrender  of  its 
Governor,  and  the  flight  of  its  garrison  put  an  end, 
as  was  expected,  to  the  existence  of  the  rebellion  as  an 
organized  milifar\  novement  in  Lower  Egypt.  In  Upper 
Egypt  it  neve  ha  occasion  to  show  itself  in  a  belligerent 
fashion ;  and,  hough  it  would  not  be  wise  to  take  sub- 
mission there  for  granted,  it  is  probably  the  fact,  not- 
withstanding reported  ebullitions  of  anti-English  feeling 
in  that  quarter.  After  the  disappearance  of  the  last 
considerable  body  of  rebels  in  arms,  the  Khedive  has 
solemnly  returned  to  his  capital,  and  has  been  re- 
ceived with  demonstrations  which  are  neither  wanting 
in  significance  if  they  are  properly  taken,  nor  yet  as 
significant  as  they  have  been  thought  to  be.  Loyalty, 
properly  so  called,  does  not  exist  in  the  East,  where 
centuries  of  revolution  have  established  much  more 
firmly  than  any  law  could  do  the  principle  that  it  is  not 
wise  to  refuse  allegiance  to  the  king  de  facto.  A  few 
months  ago  the  Khedive,  having  no  material  power,  had 
110  power  at  all;  to-day,  having,  by  means  of  the  English 
troops,  absolute  material  power,  he  is  practically  abso- 
lute as  far  as  the  Egyptian  people  are  concerned. 
The  Cairo  ceremonies  are  important  as  a  significant 
demonstration  that  he  has  this  power,  and  not 
otherwise.  To  complete  the  list  of  the  more  out- 
wardly striking  among  recent  events,  the  elevation 
of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  and  Sir  Beauchamp  Seymour 
to  the  peerage  is  a  fitting  reward  of  careers  in  each  case 
full  of  valuable  service  to  the  country  and  crowned  in  each 
case  by  remarkable  displays  of  professional  skill.  The 
bombardment  of  Alexandria  and  the  battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir 
were  at  once  the  most  important  and  the  best-executed 
operations  of  war  which  an  English  general  and  an  Eng- 
lish admiral  have  been  called  on  to  direct  for  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century.  The  merit  of  an  operation  less  bril- 
liant, but  not  less  creditable — the  seizure  of  the  line  of  the 
Canal — belongs  equally  to  the  two  commanders  and  to  the 
two  services  which  they  represent. 

These  outward  and  partly  ornamental  events  have,  how- 
ever, but  little  bearing  on  the  real  question  of  the  hour, 
the  question  what  is  to  be  done  with  Egypt.  The  answer 
to  that  question  is  not  to  be  given  in  one  word  or  in  one 
clause;  but  the  first  clause  of  the  answer  is  clear  enough. 
Egypt  must  be  held.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  rumours  of 
the  speedy  recall  of  a  large  part  of  the  English  troops 
still  continue.  One  unofficial  statement  sets  the  number 
that  is  to  remain  at  eight  thousand  men  ;  another  (as- 
signing Sir  Edward  Malet's  name  as  the  adviser  of 
the  course)  at  ten  thousand  ;  and  the  Times  makes  it 
twelve  thousand.  It  would  have  been  far  preferable 
that  every  corner  of  the  country  should  have  been  visited 
by  English  or  Indian  troops,  and  that,  if  the  retention  of 
the  whole  force  in  Egypt  itself  till  the  conclusion  of  the 
settlement  be  deemed  nnadvisable,  the  greater  part  of  it 
should  be  transported  to  Cyprus  there  to  wait  for  the  turn 
of  events.  But  a  force  of  ten  thousand  men  would  cer- 
tainly be  better  than  a  merely  nominal  garrison.  The 
reorganization  of  the  Egyptian  army  could  not  be  en- 
trusted to  better  hands  than  those  of  Baker  Pasha,  who  is 
not  only  a  competent  soldier  and  an  Englishman,  but  is 
possessed  of  exceptional  experience  in  the  management  of 
Oriental  troops.  No  country,  however,  in  the  present 
situation  of  Egypt,  can  be  regarded  as  out  of  danger  for 


some  considerable  time.  There  are  in  the  country,  besides 
Bedouins  and  irregulars,  at  least  fifty  thousand  disbanded 
troops,  not  all  of  whom  have  given  up  their  weapons,  and 
some  of  whom  are  deeply  committed  to  the  personal 
interests  of  the  leaders  of  the  late  rebellion.  The  evidence 
against  the  existence  of  the  so-called  national  party  in 
Egypt  is  strong ;  but  it  is  not  so  strong  as  the  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  existence  of  a  military  party,  Now  a 
military  party  is  a  thing  that  dies  hard.  The  usual  ties  of 
interest  and  ambition  are  supplemented  by  the  habit  of 
discipline,  however  imperfect  it  may  be,  and  the  inferior 
members  of  the  faction  see  in  the  success  of  their  leaders 
their  own  only  chance  of  a  congenial  livelihood.  To  em- 
ploy in  the  new  army  or  gendarmerie,  or  whatever  it  is  to 
be  called,  persons  implicated  in  Arabi's  outbreak,  and  not 
to  employ  them,  would  be  almost  equally  dangerous.  For 
the  former  course  would  lead  to  trouble  within  the  ranks, 
and  the  latter  to  trouble  without  them.  A  very  severe 
punishment  of  the  guilty  leaders  might,  perhaps,  strike 
terror  iuto  their  accomplices ;  but  the  strong  efforts  now 
being  used  to  induce  the  English  Government  to  protect 
them  will  not  improbably  prevail.  The  singular  confusion 
of  mind  which  modern  Radicalism  so  often  exhibits  could 
hardly  have  found  a  better  example  than  the  parallel  which 
some  writers  have  attempted  to  draw  between  Arabi  and 
Mr.  Jefferson  Davis.  But  with  mild  sentences  passed  on 
the  agitators,  and  with  thousands  of  discontented  soldiery 
abroad,  an  English  garrison  of  ten  thousand  men  would, 
supposing  there  to  be  no  difficulty  from  foreign  nations, 
be  not  a  man  too  many  to  countenance  Bakek  Pasha's 
efforts  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  Khedive's  material 
authority. 

It  would,  however,  be  sheer  hypocrisy  to  affect  disbelief 
of  the  probability  of  such  a  difficulty  arising.  It  may  be 
avoided  by  intelligence  and  firmness  on  the  part  of  the 
English  Government ;  it  will  certainly  not  be  avoided  if 
they  listen  to  the  advice  of  some  of  their  partisans.  Many 
very  advanced  Radicals  and  some  moderate  Liberals  ap- 
pear to  be  chiefly  occupied  with  the  notion  that  an  oppor- 
tunity has  been  found  for  curtailing  the  authority  of  the 
anti-human  Turk.  Mr.  Baxter  wishes  him  to  be  fined  of 
his  tribute  ;  Sir  Julian  Goldsmid  demands  that  his  sove- 
reignty shall  be  abolished.  It  would  be  astonishing  (if 
anything  were  astonishing  in  modern  politics)  that  men  of 
business  and  men  of  honour  should  fail  to  see  the  gross 
immorality,  as  well  as  the  utter  folly,  of  such  of  a  pro- 
ceeding. We  have  been,  up  to  the  conclusion  of  our  opera- 
tions in  Egypt,  amicably  negotiating  with  the  Scltan  for 
an  exercise  of  his  authority,  and  we  are  now  asked  to  de- 
clare that  that  authority  does  not  exist.  In  other  words, 
we  were  to  acknowledge  it  while  it  might  be  convenient 
to  us  (the  question  whether  it  might  or  might  not  have 
been  so  does  not  touch  the  argument,  being  barred  by  the 
fact  of  the  negotiations)  ;  we  are  to  refuse  to  acknowledge 
it  when  the  need  is  past.  But,  as  usual,  the  folly  surpasses 
the  impropriety.  So  long,  and  only  so  long,  as  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  Sultan  is  left  untouched,  the  arrangements 
which  England  may  make  with  the  Khedive  remain  out- 
side of  the  official  cognizance  of  Europe.  The  monieiu 
that  sovereignty  is  touched,  Europe,  which  has  lately 
claimed,  and  has  had  the  claim  allowed,  to  have  a  voice 
in  the  disposal  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  acquires  a 
locus  standi  in  the  discussion.  No  doubt  notice 
would  and  will  be  taken  by  the  other  Powers  of  whatever 
modifications  are  introduced  in  the  state  of  Egypt.  But 
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attention  to  such  notice,  so  long  as  the  relations  of  Egypt 
to  the  Porte  are  not  affected,  and  so  long  as  the  private  1 
rights  of  foreign  subjects  are  respected,  is  a  matter  of 
courtesy  on  the  part  of  England  merely.  To  propose  a 
gratuitous  disturbance  of  tbose  relations  at  the  present 
crisis  is  therefore  to  make  as  impolitic  a  proposal  as  ever 
proceeded  from  an  amateur  statesman.  In  particular,  the 
ieverisk  eagerness  of  France  to  regain  the  ground  lost  by 
her,  and  the  equally  feverish  eagerness  of  Italy  to  acquire 
ground  which  she  never  held,  would  find  a  plausible  pre- 
text in  any  such  proposal.  It  is  said,  though  on  no  very 
good  authority,  that  Austria  and  Germany  are  in  no  way 
unfavourably  disposed  towards  England.  It  would  he 
somewhat  surprising  if  they  were,  since  it  is  notorious 
that  Mr.  Gladstone's  unfriendliness  and  incontinence  of 
tongue  towards  Austria  have  been  the  sole  cause  of  the 
perfectly  unnecessary  shadow  which  has  fallen  between 
England  and  the  German  Powers  since  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
Government  left  office.  But  it  is  not  certain  that  Germany 
and  Austria  would  actively  support  any  diminution  of  the 
Sultan's  sovereignty  for  the  benefit  of  England,  unless 
they  were  largely  rewarded  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  France, 
Italy,  and  Russia  would  warmly  oppose  it.  Everything  of 
importance  to  England  in  Egypt  can  be  gained  without 
the  least  disturbance  of  the  nominal  relations  between 
Khedive  and  Sultan  ;  and,  therefore,  to  act  in  a  sense 
hostile  to  Turkey  can  now  do  no  possible  good  to  English 
interests,  and  may  do  them  much  harm.  The  unfriendly 
manifestations  and  the  troublesome  inquiries  which  are 
reported  from  Constantinople  are  not  improbably  inventions. 
If  they  are  not,  they  are  much  more  likely  to  owe  their 
origin  to  the  silly  Turcophobia  of  English  Radicals  than 
to  any  actual  ill-will  of  the  Sultan  towards  England.  The 
Porte  may  have  ceased  to  be  very  powerful  as  a  friend  ;  it 
is  still  capable  of  giving  much  trouble  as  an  enemy. 


IRELAND. 

TT  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  the  activity  of 
J-  agitators  in  Ireland  and  of  their  partisans  in  England 
is  susceptible  of  more  than  one  interpretation.  It  may 
either  proceed  from  the  need  of  expending  exuberant 
strength  or  from  the  desire  to  conceal  weakness  and  im- 
potence. Whichever  of  the  two  interpretations  may  be 
preferred,  it  is  certain  that  the  last  few  days  have  wit- 
nessed an  ostentatious  activity  on  the  part  of  the  agents 
of  disorder  across  St.  George's  Channel  and  their  abettors 
here.  Mr.  Healt,  the  most  intellectually  able  of  the  whole 
party,  lifts  up  his  voice  to  prepare  Irishmen  for  the  new 
agitation  somewhat  less  shrilly,  but  hardly  less  bitterly, 
than  Mr.  O'Donnell  before  him.  Mr.  Dillon  alarms  his 
friends,  and  to  some  extent  puzzles  his  enemies,  by 
threatening  resignation.  Mr.  Davitt,  who  seems  to  have 
been  bitten  with  a  mania  for  programmes  and  platforms, 
puts  forth  a  whole  system  of  subjects  to  be  urged  on  and 
by  the  people.  In  England,  the  text  of  the  expiration  of 
the  old  (or  Mr.  Foester's)  Coercion  Act,  which  has  just 
died,  supplies  English  Radical  apologists  of  anarchy 
with  the  starting-point  for  a  pathetic  descant  on  the 
woes  of  Ireland  under  the  later  and  sharper  measure  of 
repression  which  is  now  in  force.  "  There  is  a  real 
"  danger,"  we  are  told,  "of  this  Act  being' used  with  a 
"  violence  that  was  never  intended  by  Parliament  "  ;  and 
certainly  if  Parliament  never  intended  that  murderers 
should  be  hanged,  it  may  be  acknowledged  with  thankful- 
ness that  the  danger  is  in  some  sort  past  praying  against. 
The  action  of  the  Compensation  Clause,  which  is  probably 
the  most  valuable  in  the  whole  Act,  is  also  made  a  subject 
for  remonstrance,  and  not  unreasonably ;  for,  if  anything 
will  prevent  the  disorder  so  dear  to  certain  minds,  this 
will.  The  curious  ignorance  which  many  English  writers 
display  on  Irish  affairs  has  l'arely  been  illustrated  more 
happily  than  by  the  selection  of  the  Feerice  case  as  a 
subject  for  complaint.  For,  as  it  happens,  this  very  case  is, 
according  to  common  report,  the  strongest  possible  evidence 
of  the  value  of  a  severely  enforced  compensation  system. 
Mr.  Feerice  had  long  been  an  object  of  hatred  to  the 
scoundrels  who  infest  Ireland.  His  murder  had  been 
actually  planned  years  ago  ;  but,  as  the  former  Peace  Pre- 
servation Act  which  Mr.  Gladstone  allowed  to  expire,  and 
which  also  contained  a  Compensation  Clause,  was  in  force, 
the  assassins,  reflecting  that  they  would  have  to  pay  for 
the  slaughter,  refrained  from  it.  This  was  matter  of 
common  notoriety.    A  few  months  after  the  Act  expired 


Feerice  was  murdered.  The  moral  hardly  needs  to  be 
1  further  drawn. 

Lord  Spencer's  recent  conduct,  however,  makes  it 
altogether  unnecessary  and  unfair  to  suppose  that  he  will 
in  any  way  relapse  into  the  fatal  ways  of  lenity,  and  until 
signs  of  such  a  relapse  are  given  it  is  but  just  to  suppose 
that  the  powers  given  by  the  law  will  be  unsparingly  used. 
If  the  resident  magistrates  keep  before  them  the  sentiment 
recently  expressed  by  one  of  their  number,  that  "  punish- 
"  ment  must  be  sharp  and  decisive  and  follow  closely  on 
"  the  crime  "  ;  if  the  Judicial  Commissions,  ordinary  and 
extraordinary,  do  their  work  as  thoroughly  as  that  over 
which  Mr.  Justice  Lawson  lately  presided ;  and  if  the 
superior  authorities  abide  by  the  practice  of  enforcing 
sentences  in  every  instance,  the  grosser  forms  of  outrage 
will  probably  disappear  for  a  time.  The  fault  of  Mr. 
Forster's  Act  was,  not  that  it  was  bad  in  itself,  but  that 
it  did  not  go  far  enough,  and  that  it  was  not  judiciously 
executed.  With  its  successor  there  is  little  fault  to  find, 
and  it  is,  on  the  whole,  well  suited  to  the  peculiarities  of 
Ireland.  Merciful  laws  there  make  merciless  criminals  ; 
and  as  the  source  of  almost  all  Irish  crime  is  greed, 
punishment  in  purse  as  well  as  in  person  (still  more 
punishment  in  purse  when  punishment  in  person  is  un- 
luckily impossible)  is  the  most  scientific  and  thorough 
method  of  dealing  with  the  evil.  The  much  talked-ot 
resignation  of  Mr.  Dillon  may  not  improbably  connect 
itself  with  this  bad  prospect  for  outrage.  Mr.  Dillon 
has  gone  nearer  than  any  of  his  colleagues  towards 
taking  Moonlighters  under  his  direct  protection,  and  it 
is  not  surprising  that  some  critics  have  seen  in  his 
withdrawal  a  probable  intention  on  the  part  of  those  col- 
leagues to  discourage  their  more  impulsive  friends.  The 
reported  intention  to  indulge  in  elaborate  obstruction 
when  Parliament  meets  next  month  may  well  seem  tame 
to  the  fiery  soul  of  the  member  for  Tipperary.  Nor  is  it  at 
all  improbable  that  the  Kilmainham  Treaty  (in  which,  it 
must  be  remembered,  he  was  not  directly  concerned)  has 
weighed  on  Mr.  Dillon's  soul,  which,  if  not  an  extraordi- 
narily wise,  is  a  transparently  honest  one.  To  the  person 
chiefly  concerned  on  the  Irish  part  in  that  treaty  action 
which  may  inconvenience  the  Ministry,  and  yet  not  involve 
serious  consequences,  might  be  more  grateful.  He  has  had  no 
Tel-el-Kebir  to  gild  the  rather  dingy  bargain  of  last  spring, 
as  the  other  high  contracting  party  has.  But  these  things 
are  merely  speculative,  and  the  simple  and  undoubted  fact 
that  Mr.  Dillon  has  never  been  a  man  of  strong  health,  and 
that  his  health  is  not  likely  to  have  been  strengthened  by 
his  imprisonment,  may  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
step  he  has  taken,  or  proposes  to  take.  Those  persons, 
however,  who  flatter  themselves  that  Irish  matters,  should 
they  present  themselves  in  October,  will  be  peremptorily 
brushed  away  may  be  reckoning  without  their  host.  There 
is  no  constitutional  pretext  for  limiting  a  Session  of  Par- 
liament to  the  consideration  of  a  single  measure,  even  if 
that  measure  be  Mr.  Gladstone's  own.  That  this  last 
argument  will  be  advanced  is,  however,  probable  from  the 
Postmaster-General's  speech  at  Hackney.  The  world 
has  been  accustomed  to  expect  something  better  from  Mr. 
Fawcett  than  the  remark  that  things  must  be  right 
because  they  are  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  hands ;  and,  after 
making  all  allowances  for  the  awkward  position  of  a 
Minister  who  is  not  in  the  Cabinet,  the  remark  can  hardly 
be  considered  as  anything  but  a  proof  of  the  complete 
demoralization  of  the  Radical  party.  In  the  same  speech 
which  contained  this  deference  to  Rimmon,  Mr.  Fawcett 
had  some  very  sensible  things  to  say  on  Ireland ;  though 
here  again  the  tyrannous  force  of  party  cant  manifested 
itself.  Mr.  Fawcett  must  needs  once  more  echo  the 
parrot  phrase,  on  the  folly  of  which  Lord  Carnarvon 
dwelt  in  his  speech  of  Thursday  last,  about  "  centuries  of 
"  misgovernment."  It  would  be  satisfactory  if  Mr.  Fawcett, 
who  is  a  reasonable  man  and  a  political  economist,  would 
indicate  some  possible  connexion  between  any  number  of 
centuries  of  any  kind  of  misgovernment  and  the  fact  that 
thousands  of  Irish  tenants  occupy  holdings  on  which,  even 
if  they  paid  no  rent  whatever,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
live. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  denied  that  the  most  important 
recent  event  in  relation  to  Ireland  is  the  promulgation  of 
Mr.  Davitt' s  Twelve  Points.  A  positive  and  grave  differ- 
ence between  him  and  Mr.  Parnell  is  reported  on  this 
subject,  but  of  that  report  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the 
value.  Mr.  Parnell  may  be  right  in  deprecating  dis- 
turbance while  the  farmers  are  digesting  their  recently 
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secured  prey ;  Mr.  Davitt  may  be  right  in  believing  that 
the  complete  success  of  the  agitation  of  two  years  ago 
justifies  the  setting  on  foot  of  another.    His  now  scheme 
is  certainly  thorough.    The  National  and  Industrial  Union 
is,  if  it  ever  exists,  to  be  one  of  the  most  highly  organized 
of  such  bodies.    Its  central  executive  is  to  put  out  feelers 
into  every  corner  of  the  land,  by  means  of  provincial, 
county,  electoral  district,  and  parochial  organizations.  It 
is  to  be  combined  with  a  Co-operative  Land  Association, 
which  is  doubtless  to  bid  defiance  to  Mr.  Kavanagh's.  The 
twelve  points  to  be  urged  by  it  cover  the  widest  possible 
range.    They  present,  however,  the  blemishes  of  a  rough 
draft.  Some  of  them  are  of  the  utmost  breadth  and  vague- 
ness, others  limited  and  precise.  The  first  is  "  the  complete 
"abolition  of  the  Land-law  system,"  on  which  Mr.  George 
and  Mr.  Devoy,  Mr.  Healy  and  Mr.  Parnell  himself 
•would  all  place  different  meanings.    It  groups  oddly  with 
the  second  and  third — the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
the  labourers,  and  the  provision  of  better  dwellings  for  the 
people.    The  industrial  points  consist  in  the  development 
o^  manufactures,  of  fisheries,  of  agriculture,  and  the  fur- 
nishing of  funds  by  co-operation  for  this  Inst  purpose.  The^ 
improvement  of  technical  education  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  Irish  language  come  next ;  and,  lastly,  repeal,  abolition 
of  the  grand  jury  system,  and  local  government  improve- 
ment.   As  the  Union  may  not  be  abolished  to-morrow  or 
next  day,  Mr.  Davitt  would  in  the  interim  agitate  for  an 
extended  franchise  and  for  payment  of  members.    At  first 
sight  Mr.  Parnell's  hesitation  seems  to  be  justified  by  the 
inordinately  comprehensive  character  of  this  scheme.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  Dayitt's  remarkable  success 
with  the  Land  League  gives  him  some  title  to  respect  as  a 
judge  of  agitation.    He  has  since  got  into  a  false  groove 
by  listening  to  Mr.  Heney   George,  and   his  present 
schemes  appear  too  grandiose  to  be  practical.    But  it  is 
not  at  all  certain  that  he  may  not  succeed  in  making 
something  practical  out  of  them.    The  course  which  ought 
to  be  pursued  towards  him  and  his  friends  is  clear.     It  is 
simply  one  of  watchful  severity.    Agitation  is  not  likely 
soon,  if  ever,  to  perish  out  of  the  land  of  Ireland ;  but  it 
can  only  be  made  formidable  by  neglect,  misplaced  indul- 
gence, and  cant  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  Irish 
government  is  entrusted. 


COMMUNIST  PROJECTS. 

THE  Trade-Unions  Congress,  like  all  previous  meetings 
of  the  kind,  has  falsified  the  complacent  assurance  of 
its  flatterers  that  it  would  confine  its  deliberations  to  the 
direct  interests  and  the  proper  business  of  its  members  or 
its  constituents.    Even  if  it  had  not  transgressed  its  pro- 
fessed limits,  it  would  have  had  little  claim  to  admira- 
tion or  sympathy.     An  association  which  has  for  its 
avowed  object  the  exclusive  advantage  of  a  single  class 
almost  necessarily  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  conspiracy. 
Trade-Unions  have  never  made  a  secret  of  their  anta- 
gonism to  employers,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  their 
deliberations  are  conducted  with  extreme  candour.  They 
affect  no  regard  for  the  rights  or  the  welfare  of  any  other 
portion  of  the  community;  and  in  some  instances  their 
corporate  selfishness,  operating  like  the  same  vice  in  indi- 
vidual persons,  induces  them  to  favour  measures  which 
would  probably  be  injurious  to  themselves.    There  must 
be  a  point  at  which  additions  to  the  cost  of  labour 
1     limit   production    by  rendering   industry  unprofitable. 
If  employers    were   made    legally   responsible   for  all 
casualties   which   might   occur   in   their   works,  those 
who  are  engaged  in    comparatively  dangerous  occupa- 
tions might  probably  be  compelled  to  transfer  their  capital 
to  some  other  business.     Another  instance  in  which 
the  workmen,  and  their  instructors,  may  perhaps  mis- 
I     calculate  the  tendency  of  their  demands  is  furnished  by 
i      the  proposal  to  abolish  the  compulsory  payment  of  small 
;     debts.    It  could  scarcely  be  for  the  interest  of  workmen, 
whose  incomes  are  often  precarious  or  intermittent,  that 
tradesmen  should  refuse  credit,  or  charge  high  rates  of 
profit  to  cover  additional  risk.  The  old  system  of  imprison- 
;     ment  for  debt  was  vicious  in  many  ways  ;  and  especially 
because  process  against  the  property  of  the  debtor  was 
not  exhausted  before  recourse  was  had  to  his  person. 
Dickens's  characteristic  shallowness  was  oddly  illustrated 
by  his  selecting  as  proof  of  the  hardship  of  the  law,  an 
imaginary  debtor  of  ample  fortune,  who  contumaciously 
refused  to  pay  damages  awarded  by  a  Court  of  competent 
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jurisdiction.  If  Mr.  Pickwick  had  flourished  forty  years 
later,  he  would  have  been  compelled  to  pay  his^  debt, 
instead  of  beiug  allowed  to  prefer  the  alternative  of 
imprisonment.  Security  for  petty  creditors  is  now  pro- 
vided through  the  power  of  the  County  Court  judge  to 
enforce  the  discharge  of  undisputed  liabilities  by  the 
appropriation  of  a  reasonable  portion  of  the  wages  of  the 
debtor.  It  is  true  that  some  social  theorists  incline  on 
plausible  grounds  to  discourage  by  legislation  all  trading 
on  credit;  but  it  maybe  doubted  whether  their  conclu- 
sions would  be  confirmed  by  practical  investigation  of  the 
relations  between  small  shopkeepers  and  artisans. 

It  may  be  readily  admitted  that  the  liability  of  em- 
ployers in  cases  of  accident,  the  machinery  by  which  small 
debts  are  recovered,  and  the  promotion  or  discouragement 
of  the  system  of  apprenticeship,  whether  questions  of  the 
kind  are  discussed  on  general  grounds  or  with  exclusive 
regard  to  the  interests  of  a  single  class,  concern  the  mem- 
bers of  Trade-Unions.  Their  resolutions  are  not  likely  to 
coincide  with  the  general  interest,  but  their  debates  are 
so  far  instructive  that  they  are  conducted  with  the  aid 
of  special,  Jthough  imperfect,  knowledge.  Unfortunately, 
every  Congress  is  attended  by  demagogues  who  take  the 
opportunity  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  assembled  dele- 
gates to  subversive  political  doctrines.  The  temper  of  a 
body  which  is  principally  engaged  in  the  endeavour 
to  benefit  workmen  at  the  expense  both  of  capitalists 
and  of  consumers  is  naturally  favourable  to  any 
scheme  of  spoliation  which  may  be  suggested  by  de- 
signing agitators.  In  the  United  States  and  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  Socialist  emissaries  find  a  ready  hear- 
ing when  they  propose  the  suppression  of  accumulated 
capital,  and  the  distribution  among  workmen  of  the  pro- 
perty of  employers,  which  is  conventionally  described  as  the 
instrument  of  labour.  In  countries  where  the  land  be- 
longs to  small  freeholders,  who  would  to  a  man  fight  for 
their  possessions,  the  most  unscrupulous  demagogues  fear 
to  offer  artisans  the  farms  which  are  already  occupied. 
For  a  similar  reason,  and  also  because  the  Americans  have 
a  high  average  of  intelligence,  the  managers  of  Labour 
Societies  and  of  similar  organizations  direct  their  attacks 
almost  exclusively  against  personal  property.  The  Trade- 
Unions  Congress  at  Manchester  may  claim  the  questionable 
credit  of  having  been  the  first  body  of  the  kind  which  has, 
by  a  unanimous  vote,  approved  of  wholesale  robbery  in  the 
form  of  confiscation  of  land. 

The  subject  was  introduced  by  a  Mr.  Simmons,  who 
is  well  known  as  a  principal  leader  of  the  Labourers' 
Union.  Either  in  the  comparative  good  faith  of 
utter  ignorance,  or  perhaps  with  a-  just  appreciation  of 
the  capacity,  the  knowledge,  and  the  fairness  of  his 
auditors,  Mr.  Simmons  proposed  a  general  inquiry  into  the 
titles  of  landowners,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
possessing the  actual  holders  by  attacking  them  in  detail. 
It  has  been  his  principal  business  to  promote  combinations 
of  labourers  against  the  tenant-farmers  who  are  their 
immediate  employers,  and  he  now  coarsely  denounces 
the  Land  Commission  because  its  Report  includes  the 
perfectly  true  statement  that  the  labourers  have  been 
almost  entirely  unaffected  by  the  late  agricultural  de- 
pression. There  is  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  heavy  losses  suffered  by  farmers  and  landowners 
is  the  increased  price  and  diminished  efficiency  of 
labour.  Mr.  Simmons  indeed,  and  one  or  two  other  mem- 
bers of  the  same  class,  gave  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mission to  a  contrary  effect ;  but  the  great  preponderance 
of  testimony  justifies  the  language  of  the  Report. 
Having  failed  to  persuade  an  impartial  tribunal  that 
agricultural  labourers  have  special  grievances  to 
urge,  Mr.  Simmons  seems  to  think  it  possible  to 
buy  over  the  farmers  to  the  side  of  his  clients  by  a 
gigantic  bribe.  He  informed  the  Trade-Unions  Congress, 
and  no  member  questioned  the  accuracy  of  the  statement, 
that  the  farmers  are  taxed  to  the  amount  of  five  or  six 
millions  a  year  for  the  support  of  the  Established  Church. 
He  therefore  proposed  that  tithes  should  be  summarily 
abolished,  on  the  assumption  that  tenant-farmers  would 
reap  the  whole  profit  of  the  removal  of  the  burden.  It 
might  have  been  expected  that,  even  in  a  Trade-Unions 
Congress,  some  critic  would  be  found  to  object  that 
the  tithes,  even  if  they  were  alienated  from  the  Church, 
could  not  possibly  be  claimed  by  the  owners  of  the  soil, 
and  still  less  by  the  temporary  occupiers.  The  tenants 
contribute  no  portion  of  the  tithes,  and  the  landowners 
have  bought  or  inherited  their  estates   subject  to  the 
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annual  charge.  It  was  enough  for  the  Congress 
that  an  agitator  sought  to  plunder  owners  of  pro- 
perty for  the  benefit  of  supposed  claimants  who  have 
no  shadow  of  right.  Their  apparent  approval  of  Mr. 
Simmons's  audacious  fallacies  furnishes  an  instructive 
comment  on  the  promise  of  eager  sycophants  that  the 
Congress  would  not  digress  into  political  topics.  Their 
alleged  abstinence  had  already  been  illustrated  by  the 
demand  that  a  number  of  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  exclusively  representing  the  working  class, 
should  be  maintained  at  the  public  expense.  If  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Congress  were  to  become  law,  landowners 
would  be  taxed  for  the  maintenance  of  members  who 
would  be  pledged  to  wholesale  robbery  of  their  unfortunate 
paymasters. 

If  the  issue  of  the  future  appropriation  of  tithes  had 
been  separately  raised,  Mr.  Simmons  might  perhaps  have 
obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Congress  to  his  gene- 
rous proposal  of  granting  a  boon  to  tenant-farmers  ; 
but  a  more  comprehensive  project  of  spoliation  proved 
to  be  still  more  acceptable.  On  the  motion  of  another 
delegate  the  Congress  passed  a  resolution  in  favour  of  the 
so-called  nationalization  of  the  land.  The  meaning  of  the 
phrase,  as  expounded  by  the  American  agitator  who  seems 
to  have  visited  England  because  he  found  no  support  at 
home,  is  the  confiscation  by  the  State  of  the  whole  rental 
of  the  land.  Investors  who,  trusting  to  the  law  and  to 
the  public  good  faith,  have  purchased  land,  are,  according 
to  the  vote  of  the  Congress,  to  be  summarily  reduced  to 
beggary,  without  either  fault  on  their  own  part  or  reason- 
able claim  by  the  taxpayers  who  are  to  succeed  to  their 
rights.  It  seems  to  be  "assumed  that  occupiers  will  be  un- 
affected by  the  change,  inasmuch  as  they  will  still  be  liable 
to  payment  of  rent.  The  foolish  or  fraudulent  pretext  of 
a  tendency  to  increase  the  produce  of  the  land  by  a  transfer 
of  the  right  of  ownership  is  therefore  disregarded.  Like 
a  Robin  Hood  put  into  commission,  the  Congress  under- 
takes to  rob  those  who  are  supposed  to  be  rich  for 
the  partial  benefit  of  the  poor.  It  is  of  course  obvious 
that  personal  property  would  follow  the  fate  of  land, 
and  that  the  Manchester  resolution  involves  the  whole 
principle  of  communism.  A  reckless  and  perhaps  half- 
conscious  condemnation  of  the  chief  institution  on  which 
society  rests  is  not  likely  to  have  for  the  present 
any  practical  operation  ;  but  the  leaders  of  the  Trade- 
Unions  Congress  must  expect  that  their  assent  to  poli- 
tical innovations  of  the  wildest  kind  will  reflect  discredit 
and  suspicion  on  their  opinions  as  to  matters  with  which 
they  are  specially  concerned.  Parliament  will  have  re- 
ceived notice  that  Jthe  modification  of  the  Employers' 
Liability  Act  is  demanded  by  the  same  body  which  sanc- 
tions promiscuous  robbery,  or  universal  communism.  Such 
assemblages  cannot  be  prohibited,  but  their  proposals  are 
by  their  own  act  deprived  of  all  title  to  respect.  Even  the 
deferential  apologist  of  the  Congress  in  the  Times  mildly 
complains  that  the  vote  for  confiscation  of  the  land  was 
not  preceded  by  a  sufficient  number  of  declamatory  speeches. 
Few  other  critics  will  regret  the  absence  of  inflammatory 
appeals  to  the  covetousness  of  an  unscrupulous  audience. 


THE  SUEZ  CANAL. 

MDE  LESSEPS  is  not  generally  supposed  to  love 
•  the  English  nation,  and  it  may  be  admitted  that 
he  would  be  more  than  human  or  less  than  French  if  he 
did.  Independently  of  the  fact  that,  like  almost  all 
Erenchmen  who  have  had  to  do  with  the  East,  he  has  ap- 
parently had  the  semi-legendary  glory  of  Dupleix  before 
him,  and  has  seemed  bent  on  establishing  not  merely  a 
commercial  enterprise  but  a  French  military  colony  in  the 
Roman  sense,  he  has  found  himself  from  the  beginning  in 
one  way  or  another  opposed  to  England,  and  has  generally 
got  the  worst  of  the  struggle.  He  was  not,  indeed,  de- 
feated in  his  main  purpose  of  making  the  Suez  Canal. 
But  by  the  successful  working  of  English  diplomacy  he 
was  deprived — it  is  true,  at  the  cost  to  the  unlucky 
Egyptians  of  no  small  money  compensation — of  the  finest 
flowers  of  that  extraordinary  prerogative  with  which 
the  shortsightedness  or  greed  of  the  immediate  ruler 
of  Egypt  had  endowed  him.  When  the  Canal  was 
made,  it  was  England,  and  not  France,  that  reaped  the 
chief  benefit  from  it ;  and  seven  years  ago  England  by  a 
sudden  financial  stroke  was  enabled  to  acquire  a  position 
in  regard  to  the  Canal  itself  which  can  hardly  have  been 


agreeable  to  M.  de  Lesseps.  Lastly,  and  within  these  few 
weeks  past,  M.  de  Lesseps's  work  has  served  materially  to 
facilitate  the  political  and  military  designs  of  England,  and 
has  been  the  occasion — it  is  true  the  gratuitous  occasion — 
of  a  very  mortifying  check  and  ruffle  to  his  own  self-love. 
In  all  these  things  an  impartial  inquirer  would  scarcely 
find  England  in  the  wrong;  but  M.  de  LESSErs  is  not  likely 
to  see  the  matter  in  this  light.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he 
sincerely  believes  that  he  himself  is  a  very  badly  treated  man, 
and  that  the  agent  of  the  ill  treatment  has  been  nothing 
else  than  selfish  and  perfidious  England. 

Yet  M.  de  Lesseps  could  not  have  done  a  greater  favour 
to  England  than  by  writing  the  letter  to  the  Times  which 
that  journal  printed  on  Wednesday.  The  merely  contro- 
versial advantage  which  the  looseness  of  his  statements 
and  the  singularly  unfortunate  choice  of  his  arguments 
give  to  his  opponents  is  a  matter  of  very  subordinate 
importance.  For,  without  any  disrespect  to  a  man  of 
talent  and  even  genius,  it  must,  be  said  that  the  case  of 
England  v.  M.  de  Lesseps  is  not  one  which  most 
Englishmen  would  think  worth  the  arguing  out.  It  ia 
certainly  sut  prising  that  the  President  of  the  Suez  Canal 
Company  should  be  apparently  ignorant  of  the  dates  up 
to  which  the  interest  on  a  vast  amount  of  the  capital 
of  the  Company  is  dormant  or  pledged.  It  is  odd  that 
he  should  think  the  detachment  of  coupons  sufficient 
to  reduce  proprietary  rights  in  the  shares  to  abey- 
ance. In  representing  the  formation  of  a  second  Canal  as 
barred  by  his  own  concession,  he  seems  to  forget  that  that 
concession  specifies  not  the  Gulf  of  Suez  simpliciter,  but 
the  connexion  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  and  the  Pelusiac 
Gulf,  and  that  therefore  a  second  Canal,  say  from 
Alexandria  to  Suez,  would  be  in  no  way  forbidden  by  it. 
His  appeal  to  his  firmans  and  his  by-laws  gives  results 
very  different  from  those  which  he  seems  to  take  for 
granted.  But  these  points  are,  as  has  been  said,  merely 
controversial  and  forensic.  What  is  politically  important 
is  the  view  which  M.  de  Lesseps  evidently  takes  of  the 
position  of  his  Company — a  view  which,  as  recent  events 
have  shown,  nothing  but  force  majevre  has  prevented  him 
from  putting  in  practice,  and  which,  it  may  be  added,  he 
would  have  had  more  plausible  grounds  for  maintaining  if 
the  steady  resistance  of  England,  and  especially  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  had  not  procured  the  modification,  by  the 
Sultan's  authority,  of  the  original  exorbitant  concessions. 
The  whole  difficulty  of  the  Egyptian  question  is  redu- 
cible, in  the  long  run,  to  the  loose  and  anomalous  views 
which  are  commonly  entertained  on  the  Continent,  and 
to  some  extent  in  England  also,  of  the  status  of  the 
Turkish  Empire  generally,  of  the  relations  of  Egypt  in 
particular  to  Turkey,  and  of  the  relations  of  the  subjects 
of  European  Powers  to  the  authorities  of  both  those 
countries.  The  Suez  Canal,  as  conceived  by  its  founder, 
is  the  most  glaring  instance  of  the  effect  of  these  views, 
and  it  happens  also  to  be  that  one  which  most  nearly 
touches  the  interests  of  England.  By  setting  forth,  if 
only  in  the  way  of  implication,  his  ideas  on  this  subject, 
M.  de  Lesseps  has  given  a  valuable  reminder  to  those 
who  are  now  engaged  in  overhauling  the  relations  of 
England  with  Egypt  of  the  dangers  against  which  they 
have  to  guard. 

In  the  conception  of  the  Canal  property  which  M.  DE 
Lesseps  succeeded  in  getting  embodied  to  a  great  extent 
in  the  original  concession,  and  which  (though  it  is  plainly 
at  variance  with  the  only  ratification  of  that  concession 
admissible  by  international  law)  he  evidently  still  main- 
tains, two  peculiarities  are  visible.  The  one  is  that  the 
notion  of  a  commercial  concession,  conveying  commercial  ad- 
vantages only,  is  mixed  up  with  the  idea  of  a  fief  conveying 
political  rights.  The  second  is  that,  by  a  still  stranger  con- 
fusion of  ideas,  M.  de  Lesseps  seems  to  think  that  a 
Khedive  of  Egypt  or  a  Sultan  of  Turkey  can  convey,  not 
only  sovereignty,  but  inviolability.  In  other  words,  the 
Khedive  or  the  Sultan  is  able  to  convey  to  M.  de  Lesseps 
what  neither  Khedive  nor  Sultan,  neither  King  nor 
Kesar,  of  any  country  in  the  world  could  challenge  for 
himself.  Although  no  such  thing  has  been  done  for  a  long 
time,  it  is  consistent  with  political  theory  and  historical 
practice  that  the  Queen  of  England  with  the  consent  ot 
Parliament,  or  the  Czar  of  Russia  with  the  consent  of 
nobody  at  all,  should  delegate  their  sovereign  rights  over  a 
portion  of  their  dominions  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time,  and  to  the  full  extent  to  which  the  grantor 
possesses  those  rights.  But  neither  Queen  nor  Czar 
could  make  the  exercise  of  those  rights  inviolable  by  third 
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parties,  themselves  sovereign.  Yet  this  is  what  M.  de 
Lesseps  appears  to  claim  in  his  own  case.  What  is  more, 
he  claims  to  exercise  rights  reserved  to  the  Khedive 
against  the  Khedive  himself  as  represented  by  his  allies. 
Here  the  dilemma  becomes  hopeless.  Either  Sir  Gaknet 
Wolseley  was  or  was  not  at  war  with  the  Khedive  or  the 
Sultan  or  both.  If  he  was  at  war  with  them,  no  con- 
cession granted  by  them  could  be  valid  against  him  ;  if  he 
was  their  ally,  he  was  empowered  to  exercise  the  rights  to 
them  reserved.  M.  de  Lesseps  tries  to  avoid  both  horns, 
and  M.  de  Lesseps  is  only  the  most  remarkable  example 
of  a  whole  class  of  claimants  who  ring  the  changes  on  the 
fact  of  their  being  subjects  of  some  European  Power, 
and  the  fact  of  their  having  in  this  way  or  that  ob- 
tained from  the  Porte  or  its  representatives  con- 
cessions, capitulations,  and  what  not,  which  are  incom- 
patible both  with  international  law  and  with  rational 
politics.  It  is  the  conflict  and  competition  of  these 
claims  which  has  hitherto  made  Egypt,  diplomati- 
cally and  economically  speaking,  a  puzzle  and  a  scan- 
dal. The  preposterous  demands  urged  in  connexion  with 
the  bombardment  of  Alexandria  are  the  youngest,  as  the 
Lessepsian  conception  of  the  rights  of  the  Canal  Com- 
pany is  among  the  oldest,  fruits  of  the  same  general 
ideas.  No  doubt  the  task  of  reducing  these  and  similar 
claims  to  some  condition  compatible  with  international  law 
and  justice,  with  vested  interests,  with  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Porte,  with  the  administrative  independence  of  the 
Khedive,  and  with  the  material  predominance  of  English 
claims  over  Egypt  as  a  thoroughfare,  is  no  light  one.  But 
the  undertaking  has  been  begun,  and  it  is  impossible  that  a 
better  opportunity  can  ever  be  found  of  carrying  it  through. 
Every  European  nation  is  interested,  though  none  so 
deeply  as  England,  in  maintaining  the  Suez  Canal  as  an 
open  commercial  route.  But  no  nation  carr  be  interested 
in  the  retention  by  the  Canal  Company  of  a  fantastic  and 
imaginary  sovereignty  which  is  neither  responsible  for  its 
duties  nor  competent  to  support  its  rights.  In  readjusting 
affairs  many  pretensions  will  have  to  be  humbled  and 
many  greedy  claims  will  have  to  be  rejected.  In  par- 
ticular, it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  pretext  France  has, 
after  her  recent  conduct,  for  demanding  any  further 
influence  in  Egypt,  beyond  the  right  of  seeing  that 
those  of  her  subjects  who  are  creditors  of  the  country 
are  not  defrauded  of  their  due — a  right  which,  strictly 
speaking,  comes  to  little  more  than  that  of  appointing 
an  auditor.  The  inflation  of  this  right  into  a  claim  to 
an  equal  share  in  that  disposition  of  Egyptian  affairs 
(subject  to  the  retention  of  the  existing  relations  of  the 
Khedive  and  the  Porte)  which  recent  events  have  im- 
posed upon  England,  is  not  unlike  the  inflation  by  M.  de 
Lesseps  of  his  merely  commercial  monopoly  into  a  kind  of 
sacrosanct  feudal  sovereignty  for  which  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  any  parallel,  ancient  or  modern.  It  is  easy 
to  dismiss  this  claim  as  absurd,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  it  might  not  always  be  so  harmlessly  urged  as  it  has 
been  recently. 


SPANISH  GRIEVANCES  AGAINST  ENGLAND. 

THE  unfriendly  answer  of  the  Spanish  Minister  to 
Lord  Granville's  recent  overtures  for  an  arrangement 
preparatory  to  a  commercial  treaty  has  been  followed  by 
violent  newspaper  attacks  on  the  English  Government  and 
nation.  It  might  be  a  useful,  though  painful,  task  to  study 
the  causes  of  the  apparent  unpopularity  of  England  on  the 
Continent.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  countries  which  seem 
to  have  the  smallest  reason  for  ill-will  sometimes  display 
the  bitterest  animosity.  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  which 
have  no  interests  conflicting  with  those  of  England, 
compete  with  one  another  in  the  use  of  hostile  language 
as  often  as  any  diplomatic  difference  arises  in  the  course 
of  occasional  negotiations.  The  Italian  journals,  indeed, 
have  not  even  the  pretext  of  any  pending  political 
controversy  to  account  for  the  furious  vituperation 
which  has  attended  English  policy  in  Egypt.  Some 
months  ago  both  Parliamentary  parties  in  Portugal  sud- 
denly repudiated  their  professed  opinions,  because  the 
Government  proposed  to  fulfil  its  obligations  under  a 
treaty  relating  to  an  insignificant  territorial  arrangement 
in  South  Africa.  Spanish  politicians  seem  at  the  present 
moment  to  have  persuaded  themselves  that  their  Govern- 
ment is  wronged  or  affronted  by  Lord  Granville's  un- 
willing acquiescence   in   the   rejection  by  the  Spanish 


Government  of  his  conciliatory  offers.  There  would  be  a 
better  excuse  for  loss  of  temper  on  the  English  side ;  but 
it  is  the  business  of  Ministers  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  of  the 
diplomatists  whom  they  employ,  to  subdue  or  conceal  even 
justifiable  irritation.  Among  Ministers  of  the  last  gene- 
ration, Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  John  Russell  some- 
times caused  natural  offence  by  their  habit  of  adminis- 
tering lectures  to  Spain  and  to  other  Powers  of  secondary 
rank  ;  but  many  years  have  passed  since  English  Secre- 
taries of  State  assumed  offensive  airs  of  superior  know- 
ledge and  virtue.  In  modern  times  they  deserve  the 
credit  of  ordinarily  maintaining  the  forms  of  passionless 
diplomacy.  In  transactions  with  Russia,  with  Turkey, 
and  even  with  France,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  avoid 
burning  questions.  Spain  has  always  been  treated  with 
respect  aud  courtesy,  in  spite  sometimes  of  considerable 
provocation.  It  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  the  greatest 
maritime  and  commercial  Power,  being  also  the  principal 
customer  of  Spain,  should  at  this  moment  be  deliberately 
excluded  from  the  privileges  of  the  most  favoured  nation. 

The  pretext  for  differential  duties  on  English  imports  is, 
as  is  well  known,  the  alleged  preference  of  French  wines 
to  Spanish  under  the  legislation  of  i860.  It  is  asserted 
that  the  sudden  rise  of  duty  on  wines  above  the  alcoholic 
standard  of  26°  has  excluded  the  lighter  Spanish  wines 
from  the  English  market ;  and  to  a  certain  extent  there 
may  perhaps  have  been  some  cause  for  dissatisfaction. 
Spanish  wine-growers  not  unnaturally  refuse  to  take  into 
consideration  the  palliating  circumstance  that  their  pro- 
ducts are  largely  imported  into  France  for  the  purpose  of 
fortifying  the  thinner  growths  of  claret  which  arc  eventu- 
ally consumed  in  England.  They  are  equally  deaf  to  the 
argument  that  the  English  scale  of  duties  is  not  differential 
in  respect  of  the  origin  of  wines,  as  it  applies  equally  to 
the  products  of  all  countries,  including  the  English  colo- 
nies in  Australia  and  South  Africa.  There  is  some 
force  in  the  answer  that  it  matters  little  whether  differ- 
ential rates  are  nominally  based  on  geographical  or 
on  chemical  distinctions.  Every  Spaniard,  though  he 
may  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  wine  trade,  is  firmly 
convinced  that  Mr.  Cobden,  in  concluding  the  Commercial 
Treaty  of  i860,  was  determined  for  some  mysterious  reason 
to  benefit  France  at  the  expense  of  Spain.  It  has  even 
been  suggested  that  there  has  been  a  secret  agreemeut 
by  which  the  preference  given  to  French  wines  was  to  be 
maintained  and  perpetuated.  As  the  grievance  is  founded 
on  the  relative  advantages  respectively  afforded  to  French 
and  Spanish  wines,  arguments  based  on  the  increase  of 
exports  from  Spain  to  England  since  the  conclusion  of 
the  treaty  are  rejected  as  irrelevant.  Mr.  Mocier,  the 
able  and  experienced  representative  of  England  at  Madrid, 
states,  in  a  letter  to  the  Spanish  Minister  of  Finance, 
that  between  i860  and  1870  the  importation  of  Spanish 
wines  into  England  increased  by  100  per  cent.  It  is  con- 
tended on  the  other  side  that  the  increase  is  in  wines  of 
medium  quality,  and  that  the  lighter  sorts  are  excluded, 
or  at  least  discouraged.  Few  persons,  except  those  who 
are  commercially  or  officially  familiar  with  the  subject,  are 
competent  to  judge  of  the  fairness  of  the  present  alcoholic 
scale;  but  students  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  character  aud 
manner  have  sometimes  conjectured  that  his  preter- 
natural minuteness  of  technical  knowledge  has  in  this 
matter  interfered  with  perfect  impartiality  of  judgment. 
He  always  speaks  of  the  alcoholic  test  with  a  certain 
dogmatic  conviction  which  inspires  rather  suspicion  than 
confidence.  To  the  ordinary  mind  it  is  not  obvious  that 
all  alcoholic  liquors  should  be  taxed  in  exact  proportion  to 
their  strength ;  but  it  would  be  presumptuous  for  the 
ignorant  to  assume  that  a  master  of  financial  and 
statistical  knowledge  is  theoretically  in  the  wron°\ 
The  question  is  now  open  to  discussion,  inasmuch  as  the 
English  Government  lately  proposed  a  preliminary  ad- 
mission of  Spanish  wines  of  280  at  the  shilling  duty. 

Under  recent  Spanish  legislation,  a  comparatively  mode- 
rate tariff  has  been  established,  subject  to  the  condition 
that  it  only  applies  to  countries  which  have  commercial 
treaties  with  Spain.  The  consequence  is  that  in  a  snort 
time  English  produce  will  not  be  admitted  into  Suain  ex- 
cept at  differential  rates  of  duty.  Notwithstaudin  it  the 
just  discredit  into  which  commercial  treaties  have  lately 
fallen,  the  English  Government  offers  no  objection  to 
negotiations  for  a  treaty ;  but  its  overtures  are  encountered 
by  a  demand  for  the  redress  of  two  main  grievances,  con- 
sisting of  the  alcoholic  test,  and  of  the  practice  of 
smuggling  from  Gibraltar  to  the  neighbouring  Spauisu 
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ports.  It  may  bo  remarked  that  the  contraband  trade  is 
exclusively  conducted  by  Spanish  subjects,  and  that  the 
local  Custom  House  authorities  probably  connive  at  the 
evasion  of  fiscal  law.  The  complaints  of  the  Spanish 
Government  are  nevertheless  intelligible,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  well  founded.  Under  charters  dating  from  the 
time  of  Queen  Anne,  Gibraltar  is  a  free  port;  and  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  prevent  smugglers  from  profiting  by 
the  high  duties  charged  at  Spanish  ports.  The  English 
Government  is  willing  to  diminish  the  irregularity  as  far 
as  possible ;  and  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala,  now  Governor 
of  Gibraltar,  has  exercised  constant  vigilance  in  preventing 
the  export  of  contraband  goods.  In  ordinary  cases  the 
protection  of  a  Customs  revenue  exclusively  concerns  the 
Government  which  levies  the  duties.  No  English  Govern- 
ment in  former  times  asked  for  the  aid  of  French  authori- 
ties in  contending  with  the  contraband  trade  in  brandy, 
lace,  or  silk.  The  circumstances  of  Gibraltar  ai'e  peculiar, 
and  the  English  Government  accordingly  has  never  repu- 
diated interference  with  Spanish  smugglers  whom  their 
own  Custom  House  officers  fail  to  control.  The  English 
Government,  for  good  reasons,  objects  to  mixing  up  the 
question  of  smuggling  with  the  stipulations  of  a  commercial 
treaty.  The  two  subjects  are  altogether  distinct,  and  it 
would  be  extoemely  inconvenient  that  possible  violations 
of  provisions  relating  to  contraband  trade  should  furnish 
a  pretext  for  imposing  additional  duties  on  imports.  In 
conformity  with  the  recommendations  of  Mr.  Morier,  Lord 
Granville  instructed  him  to  offer  new  securities  by  means 
of  police  supervision  against  contraband  trade  from 
Gibraltar.  He  was  also  willing  to  promise  an  immediate 
relaxation  of  the  alcoholic  test  by  the  substitution  of  280 
for  260,  with  a  well-founded  confidence  in  the  readiness  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  confirm  any  relaxation  which 
may  be  approved  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  Both  concessions 
were  to  precede  the  negotiations  for  the  treaty.  The 
offer  was  fully  explained  in  an  elaborate  and  well- 
reasoned  letter  from  Mr.  Mokier  to  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  If  the  document  has  any  fault,  it  may  per- 
haps be  open  to  the  criticism  that  its  arguments  are 
too  conclusive  to  be  uniformly  acceptable.  Mr.  Moiuer 
remarks  that  the  whole  volume  of  English  trade  in 
1880,  including  both  imports  and  exports,  amounted  to 
700,000,000/.,  while  the  Spanish  contribution  to  the  total 
amount  is  less  than  14,000,000/.,  of  which  3,222,000/.  are 
exports  from  England  to  Spain.  It  is,  as  Mr.  Morier  truly 
says,  unreasonable  to  expect  that  customers  for  1^  per  cent, 
of  our  exported  goods  should  obtain  concessions  detrimental 
to  English  interests  by  threats  of  continued  injustice.  Such 
attempts  would  only  embitter  political  relations,  and  they 
would  probably  tend  to  diminish  the  consumption  of 
Spanish  wines  in  England.  Mr.  Morier's  argument  is 
perhaps  unanswerable  ;  but  it  is  scaicely  as  well  calculated 
to  persuade  a  prejudiced  opponent  as  to  convince  an  im- 
partial judge.  The  result  of  the  coi'respondence  has  not 
been  satisfactory.  The  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  to 
whom  Mr.  Morier  had  communicated  the  letter  addressed 
to  his  colleague  of  the  Finance  Department,  peremptorily 
and  with  little  show  of  courtesy  declined  the  offer  of  pre- 
liminary concessions.  Lord  Granville  consequently  inti- 
mated his  intention  of  leaving  the  condition  of  things  at 
Gibraltar  as  it  stood  ;  and  of  course  the  reduction  of  the 
alcoholic  standard  will  remain  open  for  further  consideration. 
It  is  in  consequence  of  this  communication  that  the  Spanish 
newspapers  denounce  England  as  an  enemy,  and  recom- 
mend the  practical  prohibition  of  English  goods.  The 
English  Government  cannot  charge  itself  with  any  respon- 
sibility for  a  wholly  one-sided  quarrel. 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE  TALK. 

THE  Social  Science  Congress  has  suffered  not  a  little 
from  being  overtalked.  There  are  so  many  other 
meetings  doing  the  same  sort  of  thing  that  it  is  impossible 
to  pay  much  attention  to  any  one  in  particular.  Even  in 
Nottingham  the  interest  taken  in  the  Association  is  very 
languid — largely,  as  it  would  appear,  because  the  suggestion 
of  scientific  profundity  contained  in  the  word  "  economics  " 
has  frightened  the  tradesmen  of  the  town.  The  working- 
men  are  more  indifferent  even  than  the  shopkeepers,  and 
not  unnaturally.  There  is  very  little  satisfaction  to  be  got 
out  of  being  instructed  on  the  views  they  ought  to  take 
of  life  when  they  have  a  Congress  of  their  own  in  which 
to  speak  up  for  themselves.    They  have  not  lost  much  by 


their  inattention,  culpable  as  it  probably  seems  to  tho 
Social  Science  Association.  A  less  profitable  employment 
of  time  than  listening  to  Don  Akturo  Marcoartu  lecturing 
on  the  conditions  which  make  a  nation  a  great  Power,  or 
to  discussion  as  to  whether  a  taste  for  the  beautiful  ought 
to  come  before  a  professor  of  the  fine  arts,  or  the  professor 
ought  to  produce  a  taste  for  the  beautiful,  could  scarcely 
be  imagined.  Of  course  all  the  speeches  are  not  of  this 
calibre.  In  the  forbiddingly  named  section  of  Economics 
Professor  Bonamy  Price  had  a  great  deal  to  say  on  Fair 
Trade  and  the  Bimetallists,  which,  if  it  could  not  be  very 
new,  was  undoubtedly  very  true.  But  there  is  not  blood 
enough  in  the  debate  over  the  double  standard  to  give  it 
life,  and  Fair  Trade  is  as  dead  as  the  No-Popery  enthu- 
siasms of  last  century.  Besides,  we  should  imagine  that 
everybody  must  be  conscious  by  this  time  of  the  useless- 
ness  of  further  demonstrations  of  the  value  of  Free-trade. 
It  is  accepted  in  England,  not  because  either  men  of 
business  or  workmen  generally  appreciate  the  economical 
arguments  for  it,  but  because  the  only  thing  which  could 
be  taxed  with  even  a  superficial  appearance  of  profit  to 
anybody  is  food,  and  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  nation  would  never  allow  for  reasons  of  a  wholly  un- 
philosophical  character.  Our  Free-trade  is  a  blessing  we 
owe  to  geography  as  much  as  we  do  the  power  to  dispense 
with  a  conscription. 

Although  the  wind  has  been  somewhat  tuken  out  of  its 
sails  by  the  Congress  at  Newcastle,  the  Association  has  had 
more  that  is  of  real  interest  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
health  than  on  anything  else.  Perhaps  because  it  knew 
that  the  whole  question  was  to  be  threshed  out  elsewhere, 
it  has  confined  itself  almost  entirely  to  one  subordinate 
consideration,  whether  doctors  ought  or  ought  not  to  be 
required  by  law  to  notify  to  some  public  authority  all 
cases  of  infectious  disease  which  come  under  their  notice. 
The  question  is  not  a  new  one,  but  the  discussions  at 
Nottingham  have  brought  forward  some  fresh  evidence  to 
assist  the  public  in  arriving  at  a  decision.  The  Times, 
in  one  of  its  curious  periodical  outbreaks  of  declamation,  has 
denounced  the  opponents  of  the  proposed  compulsory 
notification  as  mere  sentimentalists  who  drag  the  liberty 
of  the  subject  into  matters  with  which  it  has  nothing  to 
do.  An  examination  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Association 
last  Monday  will  show,  however,  that  the  opposition  was 
by  no  means  wholly  based  on  sentiment.  A  certain 
amount  of  it  there  was,  no  doubt — frequency  of  insignificant 
speech  distinguishes  all  congresses ;  but  there  was  good  sense 
too.  Nobody  claimed  for  the  British  subject  the  liberty  to 
poison  his  neighbour ;  but  it  was  pointed  out  that  com- 
pulsory notification  would  not  necessarily  produce  any 
beneficial  effects,  and  might  do  the  reverse.  In  Edinburgh, 
where,  bya  municipal  regulation,  it  has  been  in  force  forsome 
years,  there  has  been  no  consequent  diminution  of  disease. 
Nor  is  there  any  obvious  reason  why  disease  should  diminish, 
since  nothing  seems  to  follow  on  the  notification  except  in- 
creased accuracy  and  fulness  of  statistics.  The  conditions 
which  produce  disease  are  not  affected  in  any  way  by  the 
fact  that  a  Health  Officer  is  told  the  sickness  is  there.  Un- 
less the  notification  by  the  doctor  is  to  be  followed  by  com- 
pulsory isolation  of  the  patient,  it  will  be  a  mere  formality. 
It  is  the  consequences  which  would  follow  on  the  report 
of  the  doctor  that  give  the  question  all  its  difficulty.  If 
the  Health  Officers  were  empowered  to  act  on  it,  the  fear  of 
them  might  well  make  the  poorer  class  of  patients  unwill- 
ing to  call  in  the  doctor  at  all,  or,  what  is  equally  bad, 
might  cause  them  to  apply  to  a  class  of  practitioners  who 
might  be  trusted  to  find  a  convenient  name  for  their  ill- 
ness. Compulsory  isolation  of  the  patient  would  mean 
starvation,  or  serious  risk  of  it,  in  many  cases.  No  doubt 
the  general  health  of  the  community  is  to  be  defended  in 
every  reasonable  and  possible  way.  That  nobody  denies ; 
but  witnesses  who  are  apparently  quite  as  competent  as  the 
zealous  advocates  of  more  Government  inspection  assert 
that  the  way  proposed  is  not  reasonable.  One  of  the 
speakers  in  its  favour  had  a  proposal  to  make  of  which  a 
good  deal  will  probably  be  heard  in  Parliament,  and  which 
may  also  do  not  a  little  to  wreck  any  such  measure.  Dr. 
Ransome  of  Nottingham  was  of  opinion  that  compensation 
should  be  given  for  "  any  injury  which  a  person  might 
"  suffer  in  his  business  in  consequence  of  the  noti- 
"  fication  and  consequent  removal  of  the  sufferer."  It 
seems  almost  absurd  that  any  one  should  be  considered 
entitled  to  compensation  for  not  being  allowed  to  spread 
scarlet-fever;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  law  steps 
in  to  produce  or  hasten  a  man's  ruin,  it  makes  itself 
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responsible.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  people  with 
•whom  this  compulsory  notification,  isolation,  and  removal 
■would  have  most  to  do  would  be  not  the  very  poor,  who 
are  always  at  the  door  of  the  workhouse,  and  who  enter  at 
the  slightest  additional  pressure  of  circumstances,  but  the 
better  class  of  workmen  and  the  small  shopkeepers.  Many 
of  these  men  are  prosperous  enough,  but  they  are  com- 
pelled to  live  in  the  midst  of  great  towns  where  rent  is 
high,  and  are  consequently  very  badly  lodged  and  closely 
packed.  The  evidence  of  Mrs.  Johnstone,  of  the  Hastings 
Sanitary  Aid  Association,  goes  to  show  that  very  much 
may  be  done  to  prevent  the  spread  of  infectious  diseases 
even  among  the  very  poor,  by  simple  and  economical  means. 
The  doctors  do  not  need  a  Health  Officer  to  make  them  do 
whatever  is  possible  to  see  that  these  precautions  are  taken, 
and  unless  the  State  is  to  undertake  the  management  of 
every  sick-bed,  and  the  support  of  every  family  which  is 
distressed  by  sickness,  there  seems  no  reason  why  medical 
men  should  have  the  invidious  office  of  Government 
Inspector  thrust  upon  them.  To  what  extent  the  zeal  of 
sanitary  reformers  for  more  inspection  will  go  was  shown 
by  the  proposal  of  one  of  them  at  Nottingham,  who  sug- 
gested that  all  the  clerks  in  Government  offices  should  be 
required  to  be  revaccinated  at  stated  times,  under  pain  of 
dismissal.  In  course  of  time  they  will  attain  to  agitating 
„orps  of  i  L  .s  to  think  out  everybody's  business 
for  him.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Coalville,  as  he  is  carefully  de- 
scribed, thinks  we  ought  to  take  in  hand  the  complete  re- 
form of  the  gipsies.  He  is  shocked  that  they  are  allowed  to 
lead  a  vagabond  life,  and  eat  garbage.  They  are  certainly  not 
an  estimable  part  of  the  population  ;  but  from  a  purely  sani- 
tary point  of  view,  the  average  British  workman  has  rather 
cause  to  envy  them  the  healthiness  and  space  of  their  lodgings 
on  commons  and  under  hedges.  They  may  be  indecently 
crowded  together  in  tents,  but  they  can  at  least  get  their 
heads  outside.  That  is  better  than  being  packed  in  a 
closely-shut  room  in  a  narrow  street.  If  an  effort  is  to  be 
made  to  put  a  stop  to  overcrowding  and  indecent  mingling 
of  the  sexes,  we  think  there  are  many  classes  of  the  com- 
munity more  deserving  of  the  attention  of  the  sanitary  re- 
former than  the  gipsies.  He  might  make  a  beginning 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  Gray's  Inn  Lane. 

The  Congress  heard  the  history  of  its  doings  from  its 
President  before  breaking  up,  and  no  doubt  listened  with 
a  sense  of  great  satisfaction  at  its  own  useful  activity.  To 
the  outsider  the  recommendations,  resolutions,  and  so  forth 
of  the  Association  would  seem  to  divide  themselves  into 
proposals  to  make  little  legislative  reforms  of  the  details 
of  matters  which,  if  touched  at  all,  will  have  to  be  treated 
as  a  whole,  and  suggestions  for  interfering  with  somebody 
for  his  own  good.     The  Congress   has  been  debating 
whether  the  question  of  the  devolution  of  real  property  in 
case  of  intestacy  should  not  be  at  once  taken  up,  and 
be  pressed  to  a  legislative   solution.     In  the  opinion 
of  the  President,  "  the  anomaly  that  the  land  belonging 
"  to  an  intestate   person  should  go  wholly  to   one  of 
"  his  children,  while  his    personal  property  is  divided 
,    "  equally  among  them  all,  could  not  be  maintained  in 
"  the  present  state  of  society."     How  he  proposes  to 
,   stop  legislative  interference  at  this  point  Mr.  Hastings 
does  not  say.     It  would  seem  a  very  natural  corollary 
of  this  opinion  of  his  that  the  devolution  of  real  pro- 
perty to  the  eldest  son  is  in  any  case  a  wrong.  The 
next  step  to  be  taken  in  the  course  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
P  Hastings  would  be  the  compulsory  division  of  the  property 
J    among  the  children.  The  only  immediate  result  of  the  law 
«  proposed  by  the  President  of  the  Association  would  be  an 

I  increased  care  in  making  their  wills  on  the  part  of  the 

II  owners  of  real  property  who  wished  to  provide  that  it 
i  should  pass  to  an  eldest  son.  That  seems  a  rather  small 
i\  matter  to  exert  oneself  about.  The  Congress  has  passed 
I '  a  resolution  recommending  some  form  of  local  option — one 

j  of  those  things  which  would  seem  made  especially  for  its 
i  delectation.    It  is  much  to  be  commended  in  the  Associa- 
!  tion  that  this  thing  was  done  in  a  corner,  and  that  the 
majority  of  the  members  seem  a  trifle  ashamed  of  it.  In 
I  almost  everything  else   the  Association   has   given  its 
J  weighty  opinion  in  favour  of  making  everybody  virtuous 
and  intelligent  by  machinery  and  inspectors.  We  are  even 
to  be  made  artistic,  if  only  the  Social  Science  Association 
|  could  get  itself  listened  to.    An  army  of  art  professors  is 
j  to  be  let  loose  on  the  country  to  develop  a  taste  for  the 
{  beautiful  at  the  public  expense.    We  have  Signor  Tito 
Pagliardini's  word  for  it  that  the  exertions  of  such  a  host 
)  might  give  even  the  average  Englishman  almost  as  much 


artistic  faculty  as  an  Italian.  It  is  probable  enough  that, 
if  Social  Science  had  its  way,  art  and  a  good  many  other 
things  would  soon  be  brought  to  the  contemporary  Italian 
standard. 


INCOMES  IN  PRUSSIA. 

HERR  SOETBEER,  a  German  economist  and  statist 
of  high  reputation,  has  contributed  to  a  Jena  publi- 
cation a  very  interesting  article  upon  the  growth  of 
incomes  in  Prussia  during  the  past  ten  years,  founded  on 
the  Einkommen  and  the  Klassen  Steuern  returns.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  explain  that  direct  taxation  is  carried 
much  further  in  Prussia  than  with  ourselves.  In  this 
country  we  assess  the  Income-tax  only  upon  persons 
having  150Z.  a  year  and  upwards;  we  aim,  that  is,  at 
exempting  from  direct  taxation  the  whole  of  the  working 
classes.  Moreover,  we  make  allowances  for  persons  with 
incomes  varying  from  150Z.  to  400Z.  In  Prussia,  on  the 
contrary,  every  person  who  earns  enough  to  support  him- 
self is  called  upon  to  contribute  directly  to  the  State  Ex- 
chequer. Accordingly  the  whole  body  of  the  working  classes 
who  earn  from  21I.  up  to  150Z.  annually  are  assessed  to  the 
Klassensteuer.  All  who  have  incomes  above  150Z.  a  year 
are  assessed  to  the  Einkommensteuer.  The  latter  impost 
answers  to  our  Income-tax,  and  is  assessed  directly  upon 
the  person  or  persons  who  pay  it.  The  former,  or  Klassen- 
steuer, is  assessed  in  classes — that  is  to  say,  all  who  have 
incomes  between  certain  limits  are  lumped  together  in  a 
certain  class  and  assessed  at  the  same  rate,  there  being 
several  classes  or  categories  of  contributors.  Both  taxes 
are  imposed  upon  the  household — that  is,  a  son  or  a 
daughter  earning  wages  is  not  assessed  separately,  if  he  or 
she  lives  with  his  or  her  parents,  but  is  assessed  with  the 
parent.  Herr  Soetbeer  does  not  give  the  actual  yield  of 
the  taxes,  nor  does  he  even  reproduce  the  classes  as  legally 
arranged.  He  adopts  a  classification  of  his  own,  and  be 
adds  25  per  cent,  to  the  yield  to  cover  all  frauds  that  may 
be  committed  upon  the  Exchequer.  He  admits  that  this 
addition  is  entirely  arbitrary  ;  but,  as  he  is  an  economist 
of  high  reputation,  and  has  no  doubt  thoroughly  studied 
the  question,  we  may  assume  that  his  addition  gives  as 
nearly  as  it  is  possible  the  actual  incomes  of  the  Prussian 
people.  For  the  year  1881,  the  population,  according  to  these 
tax  returns,  amounted  to  a  little  under  26|  millions ;  the 
censushas  shown  that  this  wasan  under-estimate,  but  wemay 
allow  that  to  pass.  And  it  appears  from  the  returns  that 
645,9i9persons,  includingthe  families  of  the  taxpayers,  were 
assessed  to  the  Einkommensteuer — that  is  to  say,  that  a 
little  under  z\  per  cent,  of  the  estimated  population  be- 
longed to  households  having  over  150L  a  year.  Those 
assessed  to  the  class  tax,  with  the  families  dependent  upon 
them,  numbered  18,245,000  persons,  or  a  little  under  68 
per  cent,  of  the  estimated  population.  And  the  indi- 
viduals and  families  exempt  from  direct  taxation  numbered 
7,825,781  persons.  In  other  words,  not  far  short  of  30  per 
cent,  of  the  estimated  population  belonged  to  households 
having  less  than  21L  a  year,  or  eight  shillings  a  week. 

These  figures  enable  us  to  understand  Prince  Bismarck'8 
great  anxiety  to  substitute  indirect  for  direct  taxation. 
The  Prussian  people  are  universally  liable  to  military 
service,  and,  in  addition,  every  person  who  earns  eight 
shillings  a  week  is  bound  to  contribute  directly  to  the  ex- 
penses of  the  State.  In  case  of  war,  therefore,  not  only  is 
the  whole  male  population  liable  to  be  called  out,  but  at  the 
very  time  when  the  breadwinners'are  taken  away  from  the 
family,  the  direct  taxation  is  likely  to  be  raised.  The  cost 
of  war  thus  falls  with  terrible  severity  upon  the  poor,  both 
in  the  form  of  a  blood-tax  and  in  the  form  of  a  money-tax. 
Even  in  times  of  peace  every  addition  to  the  army  is  felt  in 
the  pockets  as  well  as  in  the  persons  of  the  poor.  We  can 
therefore  easily  understand  how  the  Government  must 
desire  to  substitute  indirect  taxation,  which  would  be  less 
felt  by  the  people.  In  the  long  run,  of  course,  the  cost 
would  be  the  same,  but  the  people  would  not  so  readily 
connect  a  rise  in  the  price  of  sugar,  or  coffee,  or  tobacco 
with  the  policy  of  the  Government  as  they  would  an  in- 
ci*ease  in  the  direct  taxation.  We  can  easily  understand, 
too,  how  this  direct  taxation  must  recruit  the  ranks  of  the 
Socialists.  The  military  burden  must  in  the  nature  of 
things  cause  intense  discontent,  when  every  man  earning 
so  little  as  eight  shillings  a  week  is  bound  to  contribute 
directly  ;  especially  since,  as  we  have  already  explained, 
not  merely  every  individual,  but  every  household  that 
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earns  21I.  a  year,  is  bound  to  contribute.  At  tbe  same 
time  these  figures  heighten  our  appreciation  of  the  genius, 
the  skill  in  organization,  and  the  far-seeing  preparation  for 
all  contingencies,  which  enabled  a  nation  so  poor  that  the 
households  comprising  nearly  one-third  of  its  whole  popu- 
lation earn  less  than  eight  shillings  a  week  to  compel  all 
the  other  German  States  to  unite  themselves  under  its 
leadership  ;  to  expel  Austria  from  Germany ;  and  to  dis- 
member and  hold  to  ransom  a  country  with  the  in- 
exhaustible resources  of  France.  To  do  all  this  we  can 
see  how  necessary  was  the  parsimonious  thrift  practised 
by  the  Prussian  Government. 

According  to  Herr  Soetbeer,  the  total  incomes  of  the 
Prussian  people  in  1881  amounted  to  no  more  than  411 
millions  sterling  But  in  1880  the  incomes  assessed  to 
the  Income-tax  in  the  United  Kingdom  were  in  round 
numbers  577  millions.  It  follows  that  the  incomes  ex- 
ceeding 150L  a  year  in  the  United  Kingdom  exceeded  the 
whole  incomes  of  Prussia  by  166  millions  sterling,  or 
over  285  per  cent.  The  population  of  England  and 
Wales  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Prussia,  and  the 
incomes  assessed  to  the  Income-tax  in  England  in  1S80 
were  over  485^  millions  sterling.  Therefore,  the  incomes 
over  150Z.  a  year  in  England  and  Wales  alone  ex- 
ceeded the  aggregate  incomes  of  Prussia  by  74^  millions 
sterling,  or  over  15^  per  cent.;  and  it  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind,  as  we  explained  above,  that  25  per  cent,  has 
been  added  to  the  tax  returns  of  Prussia,  while  we 
have  given  only  the  actual  incomes  assessed  in  England 
two  years  ago.  From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  how 
very  poor  a  country  Prussia  is.  This,  indeed,  sufficiently 
appears  from  what  we  showed  above,  that  only  about  2^ 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  population  has  150Z.  a  year  and 
over  per  household ;  while  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole 
population  earns  per  household  less  than  eight  shillings  a 
week.  Again,  it  appears  that  only  8,242  persons  and 
households  possessed  more  than  i,oooZ.  a  year  ;  while  no 
more  than  543  possessed  5,000^  a  year  and  more.  More- 
over, Herr  Soetbeer  shows  that  in  1872  the  total  incomes 
of  Prussia  amounted  to  348  millions  sterling,  while  in 
1881,  as  we  have  already  seen,  they  were  only  411  millions 
sterling.  The  increase  in  the  ten  years  was  therefore  only 
63  millions,  or  about  i8|  per  cent.  For  the  ten  years,  in 
other  words,  the  incomes  had  not  increased  at  the  rate  of 
2  per  cent,  per  annum,  in  spite  of  the  great  increase  of 
the  population.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  since 
1872  the  enormous  indemnity  levied  upon  France  has 
been  paid  by  her,  and  has  been  expended  in  Germany, 
giving  an  extraordinary  impulse  to  German  tradeand  indus- 
try. Itis  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  German  manufactures 
and  German  commerce  have  been  considerably  developed 
during  the  ten  years.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  for  much 
of  the  time  commercial  and  agricultural  depression  has 
prevailed  -,  but,  making  full  allowance  for  that  fact,  the 
growth  of  incomes  is  exceedingly  slow.  During  the 
same  ten  years  the  growth  of  incomes  assessed  to  the 
Income-tax  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  over  30  per 
cent.,  although  in  the  meantime  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
raised  the  lower  limit  of  assessment  from  100L  a  year  to 
150Z.,  while  he  raised  the  upper  limit  of  allowances  from 
300L  a  year  to  400L  If  the  assessment  were  still  made  as 
in  1872,  the  growth  of  incomes  in  the  United  Kingdom 
would  be  much  greater.  When  we  consider  this,  we  see 
that  the  growth  of  incomes  in  Prussia  has  been  exceed- 
ingly small.  Evidently  population  is  growing  more  rapidly 
in  Germany  than  wealth,  in  spite  of  the  large  emigration 
that  is  going  on.  Evidently  also  the  military  burdens  are 
too  great  for  the  people  to  bear. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  standard  of 
living  in  Germany  is  much  lower  than  in  this  country ; 
that  the  people  are  thriftier,  their  habits  less  luxurious  and 
less  ostentatious  ;  and  that  what  would  appear  to  us  a  mere 
pittance  is  a  competence  in  Germany.  It  is  also  not  to  be 
overlooked  that  in  an  agricultural  country  like  Germany 
eight  shillings  a  week  goes  much  further  than  such  a  sum 
would  go  in  England.  Still,  making  allowance  for  all  the 
thrift  and  the  modesty  of  living  of  the  Germans,  the  rate 
of  increase  in  incomes  is  so  small  as  to  give  ground 
for  some  apprehension.  There  would  appear,  in  truth,  to 
be  some  foundation  for  the  assertion  of  French  economists 
that,  while  France  is  limiting  its  population  to  increase  its 
wealth,  Germany  is  expending  its  wealth  in  increasing  its 
population.  It  is  obvious  that,  where  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  population  is  living  upon  such  scanty  means,  a 
catastrophe  is  not  impossible.     Were  there  to  occur  a  ' 


failure  of  the  crops,  such  as  happened  in  Ireland  in  1879, 
there  might  be  serious  difficulties  in  the  country ;  while,  if 
there  were  to  be  a  failure  on  the  scale  of  the  Irish  potato 
failure  in  1847  an(i  1848,  the  consequences  would  be  dis- 
astrous. 


MR.  FAWCETT  ON  THE  POST  OFFICE. 

THE  Postmaster-General  was  under  no  necessity 
to  apologize  at  Hackney  for  addressing  his  con- 
stituents on  the  subject  of  his  own  department.  In  all 
probability  even  his  own  audience,  athirst  as  a  distin- 
guished member's  constituents  ought  to  be  for  large  views 
on  general  politics,  were  at  least  as  much  interested  in 
that  as  in  any  other  part  of  his  speech.  The  general 
public,  with  the  greatest  possible  respect  for  Mr.  Fawcett, 
would  a  great  deal  rather  hear  what  he  has  to  say  on  the 
Parcels  Post  than  on  Egypt.  What  ho  had  to  say  amounted 
very  much  to  this,  that  the  public  must  be  patient  and 
not  expect  the  Post  Office  to  get  along  quicker  than  it 
can.  He  reminded  his  audience  that  he  had  on  a  former 
occasion  "  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  establishment  of 
"  a  Parcels  Post  would  constitute  by  far  the  greatest  change 
"  and  by  far  the  greatest  development  of  the  postal 
"  system  since  the  introduction  of  the  penny  post."  The 
change  will  indeed  be  great,  and  it  may  be  suspected,  from 
the  tone  of  Mr.  Fawcett's  address,  that  the  Post  Office 
has  been  a  little  taken  by  surprise  by  its  magnitude. 
Not  only  will  new  buildings  have  to  be  raised  and  old  ones 
enlarged,  but  there  will  be  a  necessity,  at  least  in  rural 
districts,  for  a  complete  reorganization  of  the  staff.  The 
present  foot  service  will  have  to  be  replaced  by  a  mounted 
one,  which  again  means  that  a  considerable  number  of  post- 
men will  have  to  learn  how  to  ride.  All  these  changes 
will  take  time  to  effect,  and  as  they  could  not  even  be 
begun  before  the  Bill  was  passed — as  Mr.  Fawcett,  perhaps 
somewhat  unnecessarily,  pointed  out — the  public  must  not 
hope  to  see  the  Parcels  Post  at  work  until  some  months 
after  Ohristmas.  That  does  not  seem,  certainly,  to  be  very 
quick  work.  It  is  not  very  obvious  on  the  face  of  it  why 
there  must  be  this  long  wait  while  new  buildings  are  being 
raised.  Additional  room  might  be  hired  in  the  interval. 
The  small  country  stations,  where  the  extra  space  would 
be  most  difficult  to  find,  are  also  those  which  are  least  likely 
to  have  much  fresh  work  thrown  on  them.  The  difficulty 
with  the  postmen  who  have  to  learn  to  ride  is  almost 
imaginary.  There  are  not  many  men  in  rural  districts 
who  cannot  keep  their  seat  on  horseback.  As  for  those 
who  cannot,  it  can  hardly  take  them  till  months  after 
Christmas  to  learn  if  they  are  ever  going  to  do  so  at  all. 
There  will  be  a  very  general  agreement  with  Mr.  Fawcett 
when  he  points  out  how  unwise  it  would  be  to  begin  before 
the  Post  Office  was  thoroughly  ready.  The  country  would 
have  good  cause  to  complain  if  the  ordinary  delivery  of 
letters  were  thrown  out  of  gear.  That  is,  no  doubt,  per- 
fectly true  ;  but  we  cannot  help  asking  what  the  word 
"  ready  "  exactly  means  here.  Is  it  that  the  Post  Office 
really  cannot  begin  till  all  the  building  and  extending  and 
buying  of  horses  is  done,  or  only  that  it  is  inconsistent  with 
the  sense  of  dignity  which  exists  at  St.  Martin's-le-Grand  if 
as  well  as  in  other  Government  departments  that  it  should  ! 
begin  before  it  has  got  everything  decent  and  in  order  ac- 
cording to  the  highest  standard  of  order  and  decency. 
The  admirable  way  in  which  the  Office  generally  does  its 
work  is  a  fairly  good  guarantee  that  there  will  be  no  un- 
necessary delay.  There  will  be  no  wish  to  doubt  that  Mr.' 
Fawcett  is  perfectly  right  in  saying  that  the  staff  of  the 
department  is  working  "  with  the  utmost  zeal  to  forward  [ 
"  these  arrangements  in  every  manner  that  is  practicable.''  f 
The  country  will  reflect  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  but  to 
exercise  patience. 

Having  disposed  of  the  Parcels  Post,  Mr.  Fawcett  then  i 
turned  to  answer  the  second  inquiry  he  had  felt  called, 
upon  to  answer — namely,  when  the  new  scheme  of 
obtaining  annuities  and  policies  of  life  insurance  through 
the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  will  be  in  working  order  F 
The  answer  is  more  satisfactory  than  in  the  other' 
case.  No  new  buildings  are  required  here ;  nothing, 
indeed,  is  now  wanted  to  set  the  whole  machinery  ini 
motion  except  the  receipt  of  certain  tables  from  thei 
National  Debt  Commissioners.  When  these  tables  may  be 
expected  to  arrive  Mr.  Fawcett  does  not  say ;  but  hel 
obviously  has  no  doubt  that  all  the  machinery  will  soon  bei 
in  working  order.    It  is  so  simple  that  it  ought  to  work 
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well.  All  payments  for  policies  of  insurance  and  for 
annuities  will  in  future  be  made  directly  through  the 
Post  Office  Savings  Banks,  and  the  purchaser  will  be 
spared  the  necessity  of  going  himself  to  make  the  deposit. 
He  will  only  have  to  give  an  order  that  any  part,  however 
small,  of  the  money  which  he  has  laid  up  in  the  Savings 
Bank,  or  of  the  interest  due  on  it,  is  to  be  devoted  to  the 
purchase  of  an  annuity  or  life  insurance,  and  the  machinery 
provided  by  Government  will  proceed  to  act  automatically. 
Certainly  if  the  wish  to  save  is  existent  at  all  among  the 
working  classes,  the  means  to  do  to  will  not  be  wanting. 
Mr.  Fawcett  said  nothing  of  a  scheme  which  is  reported 
to  be  maturing  in  the  Treasury  and  the  brain  of  Mr. 
Courtney,  and  which  would  appear  to  be  designed  to  faci- 
litate the  spending  rather  than  the  economizing  of  money. 
According  to  this  plan,  the  depositor  will  in  future  receive 
coupons  for  his  deposit,  and  there  will  be  no  need  of  an 
entry  in  his  book.  The  merits  of  such  a  plan  would 
be  confined  to  facilitating,  and  perhaps  cheapening,  the 
working  of  one  branch  of  the  Post  Office.  That  the 
public  would  be  gainers  by  it  is  very  doubtful.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  very  material  way  in  which  such  a  change 
would  modify  the  present  character  of  the  Savings  Banks, 
it  would  practically  amount  to  the  issue  of  a  limited  small 
paper  currency.  It  is  scarcely  likely  that,  if  it  were 
seriously  contemplated  to  carry  out  such  a  scheme  in  the 
immediate  future,  Mr.  Fawcett  would  have  passed  it  over 
in  silence.  From  the  fact,  however,  that  he  did  not  con- 
tradict the  rumour,  it  would  appear  that  something  of 
the  kind  has  been  proposed  by  t Lie  Treasury.  If  so,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  a  chance  will  be  given  for  its  adequate 
public  discussion  before  it  is  put  in  force. 

The  Postmaster-General  was  anxious  to  protest  that 
there  is  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  in- 
terfere with  private  enterprise  in  either  of  their  plans.  If 
there  had  been  a  quick  and  trustworthy  means  of  delivery 
for  parcels  in  rural  districts,  there  would  have  been  no 
Parcels  Post.  If  small  savings  could  find  an  equally  pro- 
fitable employment  in  private  banks,  the  Post  Office  would 
not  have  organized  its  scheme  for  facilitating  the  purchase 
of  annuities.  He  cited  the  comparatively  small  use  made 
of  the  State  Savings  Banks  in  Scotland  as  a  proof  that 
they  need  never  interfere  with  private  undertakings.  It 
is  well  known  that  Scotland  has  a  banking  system  which 
has  been  developed  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  that 
interest  is  paid  on  deposits  in  that  country.  Consequently 
one  Scotchman  in  38  uses  the  Post  Office  Savings  Banks 
against  one  in  11  of  the  population  of  England  and 
Wales.  As  the  low  figure  of  the  Scotch  deposits  is  certainly 
not  due  to  less  thrift,  Mr.  Fawcett  draws  the  well  warranted 
deduction  that  the  difference  is  solely  due  to  the  greater 
advantages  offered  in  the  North  to  the  small  economist. 
It  is  permissible  to  accept  his  reasoning  so  far,  and  yet  to 
be  of  opinion  that  improvements  in  the  Post  Office  Savings 
Banks  may  ultimately  interfere  with  the  Scotch  banks. 
Depositors  may  in  time  come  to  prefer  the  greater 
security  of  the  Government  banks,  aud  the  Scotch  bankers 
may  suffer  in  consequence.  It  is  equally  possible  that  the 
Parcels  Post,  which  will  be  used  in  town  as  well  as  in  the 
country,  may  damage  the  carrying  Companies.  But  the 
injury  to  private  bankers  and  to  the  carriers  is  only  a 
possibility,  while  the  general  benefits  which  will  be  derived 
from  the  improvements  in  the  Post  Office  are  certain. 
Moreover,  the  greater  economy  with  which  all  private 
enterprises  are  carried  011  will  probably  enable  both  Scotch 
bankers  and  the  carrying  Companies  to  hold  their  own 
against  the  Government. 


DR.  PUSEY  AND  THE  OXFORD  MOVEMENT. 

ON  the  14th  of  July  next  year  the  Traetarian  movement  will 
be  entitled  to  celebrate  its  jubilee.  Mr.  Keble's  Assize  Sermon 
at  Oxford  on  Sunday,  July  14,  1833,  marks,  as  Cardinal  Newman 
has  told  us,  what  must  be  considered  the  date  of  its  commence- 
ment, though  some  years  had  yet  to  elapse  before  it  could  be 
said  to  be  in  full  swing.  Nor  did  anything  so  much  contribute,  as 
the  same  high  ayjnority  has  reminded  us,  to  its  consolidation  aud 
eventual  success'as  the  accessiou  to  its  ranks  of  the  learned  and 
saintly  divine  who  has  just  passed  away,  in  a  ripe  and  honoured 
old  age,  amid  the  regrets  of  thousands  01  friends  and  disciples,  aud 
with  the  universal  respect  of  his  countrymen  of  all  shades  of 
opinion.  We  had  occa.-ion  to  speak  last  week  of  Dr.  Pusey,  but 
tnei'e  is  still  room  lor  further'  comment  on  a  life  singularly  uu- 
eventful  indeed  in  its  outward  circumstances,  but  of  such  large 
and  manifold  influence  ou  the  desiinks  ol  the  Church  of  England 
and  the  course  of  religious  thought  iu  this  country  that  to  it  the 


hackneyed  epithet  of  "  epoch-making  "  might  not  unfitly  be  applied. 
For  more  than  half  a  century  the  late  Professor  of  Hebrew  at 
Oxford  held  the  post  to  which  he  was  appointed  at  an  unusually 
early  age  in  1828,  and  the  long  and  yet  imperfect  list  of  his 
works,  copied  from  Vrockford,  which  fills  more  than  half  a 
column  of  last  week's  Guardian,  would  alone  suffice  to  prove 
his  unwearied  aud  lifelong  assiduity.  Nor  was  there  to  the 
last  any  sign  of  failing  power.  Clearness  of  style  was  never 
Dr.  Pusey 's  strong  point,  and  for  this  his  HebreW,  patristic,  and 
German  studies  might  sufficiently  account ;  but  his  latest  work, 
published  only  two  years  ago  in  reply  to  Dr.  Farrar's  Eternal 
Hope,  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  vigorous,  but  perhaps  the 
most  tersely  and  clearly  written,  that  ever  emanated  from  him. 
Within  a  few  days  of  his  death  he  was  engaged  in  preparing  his 
Hebrew  lectures  for  myct  term,  though  for  some  years  past  he  has 
been  unequal  to  the  task  of  himself  delivering  lectures  or  sermons, 
which  have  been  read  by  others  for  him.  But,  while  throughout 
his  long  life  Dr.  Pusey  realized  the  ideal  of  a  student  in  a  sense 
which  we  are  wont  to  associate  rather  with  German  than  with 
English  professors  or  divines,  he  was  never  merely  a  student.  To 
call  him  a  party  leader  would  convey  an  incorrect  impression, 
for  no  one  could  have  less  of  the  ambition  of  leadership  or  the 
spirit  of  a  partisan ;  yet  it  was  at  bottom  as  true  an  instinct 
as  that  which  almost  invariably  dictates  schoolboy  nicknames 
that  identified  with  his  name  the  great  religious  revival  com- 
menced at  Oxford  fifty  years  ago.  Mr.  Newman  (as  he 
then  was)  was  earlier  in  the  field,  and  his  is  unquestionably  a 
mind  of  more  rare  and  commanding  genius  :  yet  the  attempt  made 
at  one  time  by  the  late  Dr.  Arnold  to  saddle  the  movement  with 
the  sarcastic  sobriquet  of  "Newmania"  from  the  first  completely 
failed.  Whether  it  would  ever  have  been  begun,  or  would  have 
attained  the  influential  position  in  the  University  and  the  country 
which  it  soon  acquired,  without  the  impetus  derived  from  his 
devoted  energy  and  transcendent  powers  may  well  be  doubted ; 
but,  once  fairly  started  on  its  course,  it  has  owed  more  in  the  long 
run,  as  the  great  Cardinal  has  himself  been  forward  to  remind  us, 
"  to  the  vast  learning,  immense  diligence,  scholastic  miud,  and 
simple  devotion  to  the  cause  of  religion  "  of  his  loved  and  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  "There  was  henceforth,"  adds  the  author 
of  the  Apoloyia,  "  a  man  who  could  be  the  head  and  centre  of  the 
zealous  people  in  every  part  of  the  country  who  were  adopting 
the  new  opinions ;  and  not  only  so,  but  there  was  one  who  fur- 
nished the  movement  with  a  front  to  the  world,  aud  gained  for  it 
a  recognition  from  other  parties  in  the  University.  .  .  .  Dr. 
Pusey  was,  to  use  the  common  expression,  a  host  in  himself;  he 
was  able  to  give  a  name,  a  form,  and  a  personality  to  what  was 
without  him  a  sort  of  mob.  .  .  .  Such  was  the  benefit  he  con- 
ferred on  the  movement  externally ;  nor  was  the  internal  ad- 
vantage at  all  inferior  to  it.  He  was  a  man  of  large  designs ; 
he  had  a  hopeful,  sanguine  mind;  he  had  no  fear  of  others;  he 
was  haunted  by  no  intellectual  perplexities." 

When  Dr.  Pusey  was  appointed  at  the  age  of  29  to  the  chair  of 
Hebrew  at  Oxford,  and  first  occupied  the  canonry  house  at  Christ 
Church  which  has  ever  since  been  his  home,  he  had  already 
spent  a  considerable  time  in  studying  successively  at  three  German 
universities — Jena,  Gdttingen,  and  Bonn — and  had  published  a  work 
on  German  theology,  long  since  out  of  print,  which  incurred  the 
charge  of  rationalism,  chiefly,  we  believe,  because  anything  coming 
out  of  Germany  was  then  supposed  to  deserve  the  name.  It  was 
at  all  events  the  first  and  last  time  such  a  charge  could  with  any 
semblance  of  plausibility  be  brought  against  him.  It  is  somewhat 
curious  to  recollect  that  the  book  provoked  two  replies  from  Hugh 
James  Rose,  of  Cambridge,  who  tilled  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
Church  movement  of  a  few  years  later.  As  a  Hebrew  lecturer,  a 
preacher,  and  a  theologian  Dr.  Pusey  has  throughout  a  long  and 
laborious  life  resolutely  and  consistently  maintained  the  cause  of 
Christian  orthodoxy  against  all  assailants.  But  while  circumstances 
rather  than  choice  often  forced  on  him  the  office  of  a  controver- 
sialist, and  his  own  deepest  convictions  made  him  always  an  un- 
flinching  upholder  of  the  dogmatic  principle,  there  was  ever  about 
him  a  largeness  of  mind  and  a  depth  of  Christian  sympathy 
which  made  all  bitterness  of  feeling  or  expression  impossible.  He 
was  often  bitterly  attacked,  but  while  he  felt  it  his  duty,  not 
so  much  for  his  own  sake  as  in  the  interests  of  his  Church, 
to  defend  himself  against  charges  of  disloyalty  which  involved 
an  arraignment  of  his  theological  belief,  he  never  bitterly  re- 
taliated. The  so-called  Evangelical  party  for  many  years  assailed 
him  with  unsparing  virulence,  but  when  the  appearance  of 
Essays  and  lieoieics  seemed  to  him  to  indicate  a  serious  menace 
to  truths  held  in  common  by  all  sincere  believers  in  the  Gospel, 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  appeal  to  the  readers  of  the  Record 
for  sympathy  and  support  in  resisting  the  common  enemv. 
The  secession  to  Rome  in  1845  of  his  great  friend  and  ally  with 
so  many  of  his  followers  brought  him  of  necessity  into  what  was 
evidently  to  him  a  most  unwelcome  conflict  against  claims  he  could 
not  admit  in  defence  of  a  position  about  which  he  had  never  felt  a 
doubt.  But  of  controversial  animus  against  the  communion  which 
had  absorbed  so  many  of  those  on  whose  continued  support  he  had 
once  confidently  reckoned,  or  against  the  seceders  themselves,  whose 
fidelity  to  conscience  he  respected  though  he  dissented  from  their 
conclusions,  there  is  no  trace  in  his  writings,  as  there  was  none  in 
his  heart.  _  And  when  the  growing  pressure  of  the  Rationalistic 
attacks  which  had  prompted  his  appeal  to  the  Evangelicals  seemed 
to  call  for  united  action  on  the  part  of  all  who  cherished  their 
traditional  faith  in  Divine  Revelation,  not  only  in  England 
but  throughout  Europe,  fie  pat  forth  under  the  title  of  An 
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Eirenicon  a  work  which,  however  barren  of  any  immediate 
practical  result,  will  certainly  live  as  an  abiding  monument 
both  of  deep  theological  learning  and  of  calm  far-sighted  Chris- 
tian wisdom  and  charity.  He  was  never  wild,  paradoxical,  or, 
in  the  bad  sense  of  the  word,  enthusiastic;  no  one,  begging 
Dr.  Arnold's  pardon,  could  be  less  like  Don  Quixote.  And  it' 
he  sometimes  lent  his  great  name  to  phases  of  opinion  or  prac- 
tice which  might  be  considered  ext  reme,  this  arose  from  a  fault, 
if  fault  it  be,  which  leant  to  virtue's  side.  So  far  from  sharing 
that  disposition  on  which  "  safe  men  "  are  apt  to  pride  themselves, 
to  throw  over  dangerous  allies,  his  generosity  of  temper,  as  Cardinal 
Newman  has  somewhere  observed,  always  inclined  him  rather  to 
go  beyond  than  to  fall  short  of  his  own  deliberate  convictions  in 
defending  those  with  whom  he  substantially  agreed,  though  it  were 
to  his  own  hindrance.  He  disapproved,  for  instance,  at  the  time 
of  the  publication  of  Tract  XO.,  though  it  contained  nothing  to 
which  he  did  not  in  principle  assent.  But  when  the  author  was 
assailed  with  a  storm  of  authoritative  censure  and  popular  abuse, 
he  at  once  came  forward  with  an  elaborate  and  unqualified  vindi- 
cation of  it.  So,  again,  at  a  later  period,  when  the  Oxford  move- 
ment itself  had  won  a  recognized  position,  and  it  had  become  the 
fashion  to  contrast  "  Ritualism :'  with  Tractariauism,  as  a  new 
and  parasitical  excrescence,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  Dr. 
Pusey,  who  knew  little  and  cared  less  about  ceremonial  details, 
so  that  it  has  been  not  inaptly  said  that  "  to  the  end  he  remained 
in  practice  a  Berkshire  country  clergyman,"  would  at  least  stand 
aloof  from  this  new  development,  if  he  did  not  even  condemn  it. 
On  the  contrary,  while  mingling  words  of  counsel  and  caution 
with  his  commendations,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  throw  his  shield 
over  those  whom  he  knew  to  be  honestly  carrying  out  in  practice — 
whether  judiciously  or  not — the  principles  which  he  had  devoted 
his  life  to  reaflirming  and  propagating  ;  the  fact  that  in  doing  so 
they  had  incurred  an  obloquy  to  which  "  the  old  Tractarians,"  as 
they  were  sometimes  termed  in  contradistinction  from  their  later 
disciples,  were  no  longer  subjected,  was  to  him  an  additional 
reason  not  for  disclaiming  but  for  acknowledging  them.  When 
Sisterhoods  were  a  new  thing  in  the  English  Church  and  were 
almost  as  universally  censured  or  disparaged  as  they  are  now 
universally  accepted  and  encouraged,  he  was  the  first  to  come 
forward  as  the  spokesman  and  champion  of  this  salutary  revival. 
He  was  not  indifferent  to  the  force  of  public  opinion — though  no 
one  less  sought  or  cared  for  mere  personal  popularity — and  never 
thought  it  beneath  him  to  say  or  do  what  lay  in  his  power  to 
disarm  unreasonable  prejudice  and  distrust;  but  he  would  not 
consent  to  escape  unmerited  criticism  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  friends, 
even  when  he  might  thiuk  that  in  particular  points  they  were 
mistaken. 

The  main  interest  of  Dr.  Pusey 's  life,  as  has  been  already  inti- 
mated, lies  in  its  relations  to  religion  and  to  the  Church.  And 
the  wonderful  change  which  during  the  last  lifty  years  has  passed 
over  the  worship,  the  teaching,  and  the  general  tone  of  the 
Anglican  Church  constitutes  at  once  its  explanation  and  its 
crowning  triumph.  Those  who  agree  and  those  who  disagree  with 
him  must  alike  confess  that  he  has  not  lived  in  vain.  On  the 
ultimate  results  of  the  movement  which  he  did  so  much  to  promote 
it  would  be  premature  as  yet  to  pronounce  any  comprehensive  aud 
final  verdict,  for  to  do  so  would  be  iu  etl'ect  to  predict  the  future 
of  the  National  Church  and  to  some  extent  of  Christianity 
throughout  Europe.  But  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  he  has 
left  his  mark  on  the  Church  he  served  so  faithfully  aud  loved  so 
well  as  few,  if  any,  of  her  prelates  or  divines  have  done  since  the 
Reformation.  Such  as  he  found  it  fifty  years  ago  it  can  never  again 
become;  it  will  be  for  those  who  come  after  him  to  see  that  it 
does  not  decline  from  the  higher  standard  which  his  teaching  aud 
example  have  rendered  familiar  to  us.  Of  his  private  life  this  is 
hardly  the  place  to  speak.  It  was  uniform  aud  monotonous  in  its 
outward  course,  but  not  wanting  in  severe  trials  and  sorrows. 
More  than  forty  years  ago  he  lost  a  wife  to  whom  he  was 
deeply  attached,  and  only  two  or  three  years  ago  his  only  son 
was  suddenly  taken  from  him,  who,  in  spite  of  what  to  many 
•would  be  crushing  bodily  infirmities,  had  been  not  only  a  comfort 
to  him,  but  a  ready  and  valuable  assistant  in  his  literary  labours. 
His  sufferings  from  the  separation,  and  iu  some  cases  alienation,  of 
friends,  are  too  well  known  to  need  being  dwelt  upon  here.  But 
through  all  trials  he  preserved  the  even  tenor  of  his  course  ;  his 
spirit  was  not  soured  and  his  energy  never  flagged.  His  life 
teaches  many  lessons  of  self-denial,  charity,  generosity,  industry, 
and  perseverance ;  but  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  lesson  he  has 
bequeathed  to  us  is  the  example  of  that  unselfish  singleness  of 
purpose  w  hich  is  the  surest  secret  of  success. 


"  WHY  DO  PEOPLE  HATE  MR.  GLADSTONE  ?  " 

THE  above  title  is  not  ours,  and  we  cannot  too  eagerly  disclaim 
the  almost  blasphemous  idea  which  it  suggests.  Indeed  we  shall 
hope  shortlv  to  show  cause  why  people  do  not  hate  Mr.  Gladstone  ; 
why  the  feeling  which  they  entertain  towards  him  is  something 
quite  different  from  hatred.  But  the  title  has  been  given  to  us  by 
an  Englishman  of  intelligence,  Mr.  A.  V.  Dicey,  who  has  under- 
taken to  show  cause  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  readers  of  the 
New  York  Nation.  Mr.  Dicey  does  not  write  as  a  Gladstouian, 
nor  does  he  write  as  an  anti-Gladstonian.  But  he  may  be  taken 
to  incline  rather  to  the  former  variety  of  faith  from  the  fact  of  his 
title.    Mr.  Dicey,  writing  from  London  ou  the  24th  of  August, 


informs  the  public  of  New  York  that  Mr.  Gladstone  "  is  by  many 
educated  men  and  women  abhorred  with  an  intensity  of  abhorrence 
felt  towards  no  other  politician."  This  would  be  very  dreadful  if 
it  were  true,  and  the  feelings  of  the  adorers  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
(whose  way  of  worship  Mr.  Dicey  proceeds  to  describe  with  some 
sarcasm)  must  be  much  harrowed  at  it.  However,  Mr.  Dicey 
assumes  that  it  is  true,  and  proceeds  to  give  reasons  for  the  fact. 
These  reasons  are  four  in  number.  In  the  first  place,  he  says,  the 
Democratic  tendency  of  the  legislation  of  the  last  fifteen  years  is 
due  to  Mr.  Gladstone  personally.  Here  Mr.  Dicey  gives  proof  of  a 
certain  political  acuteness.  It  is  not,  according  to  him,  the  last 
Reform  Bill  which  has  done  the  mischief,  but  Mr.  Gladstone's 
manipulation  of  the  constituencies.  He  found  no  cry  for  root-and- 
branch  alterations,  but  he  instigated  it.  Secondly,  Mr.  Gladstone 
lacks  sympathy  with  the  Whig  section  of  the  Liberal  party,  and 
refuses  to  go  with  the  Radical  section  in  some  of  their  favourite 
directions.  He  has  offended  Broad  Churchmen ;  he  has  offended 
rigid  economists.  Thirdly,  he  is  a  Scotchman,  and  his  eloquence, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Scotch,  has  "  more  heat  than  light."  He 
speaks  sermons,  and  Englishmen  are  not  fond  of  sermons,  though 
Scotchmen  are.  Lastly,  "  his  career  has  been  a  career  of  explana- 
tions," and  Englishmen,  again,  do  not  like  this.  The  people  who 
agree  with  his  conclusions  will  not  grant  his  premisses,  and  the 
most  ardent  approvers  of  his  acts  dislike  the  reasons  which  he 
assigns  for  acting.  He  has  an  awkward  incapacity  to  admit  that 
he  is  wrong.  "  To  preserve  his  belief  in  his  own  consistency  he  has 
constantly  been  forced  to  misrepresent  first  to  himself,  and  then  to  the 
public,  the  true  and  generally  quite  adequate  grounds  for  his  changes 
of  policy."  Again,  he  can  never  speak  directly,  and  the  British 
public  has  a  fancy  for  plain-speaking.  He  says  that  Admiral 
Seymour  battered  down  Alexandria  in  self-defence  ;  he  refuses  to 
acknowledge  an  act  of  intervention  in  the  recent  events  in  Egypt. 
So  that  altogether  (says  Mr.  Dicey)  "  one  does  not  know  where 
to  have  him,"  and  the  more  educated  section  of  the  English  public 
at  least  likes  a  statesman  whom  it  does  know  where  to  have. 

There  has  been  no  space  in  this  necessarily  brief  abstract  to 
quote  many  of  the  phrases  which  show  that  the  critic  is,  on  the 
whole,  in  sympathy  with  his  subject ;  but  one  ("  the  true  and 
generally  adequate  grounds  of  his  changes  of  policy")  will 
probably  have  been  sufficient  to  indicate  to  all  who  have  eyes  to 
see  that  this  remarkably  heavy  indictment  is  not  brought  by  a 
Tory.  Mr.  Gladstone,  says  Mr.  Dicey,  is  not  merely  a  democrat, 
but  a  person  who  has  wantonly  and  restlessly  stirred  up  the 
democracy  to  exert  its  power  when  it  was  not  spontaneously  in- 
clined to  do  so.  He  is  at  once  sentimental  and.  eclectic  in  his 
Liberalism,  rejecting  some  of  the  most  reasonable  of  the  principles 
of  that  faith  when  he  pleases  and  unduly  exaggerating  others. 
His  eloquence  is  too  "  hot,  too  vehement,  too  wordy,"  too 
destitute  of  style  to  be  worth  calm  attention.  "  It  must 
not  be  looked  on  as  attempting  to  argue  out  rationally 
or  fairly  the  positions  which  the  author  means  to  enforce." 
Lastly,  his  career  has  been  a  career  of  explanations  which  have 
invariably  failed  to  explain.  We  shall  accept  all  these  state- 
ments without  hesitation,  and  we  shall  only  say  that  Mr.  Dicey 
might  have  strengthened  them.  Writing  a  month  ago,  he  refers 
to  that  astounding  process  of  non-natural  reasoning  by  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  endeavoured  to  expilain  away  his  partisanship  with  the 
Confederate  States — a  partisanship  which  some  people  did  not 
think  the  most  discreditable  of  his  sympathies.  But  from  the 
date  it  was  impossible  for  Mr.  Dicey  to  know  that  only  last  week 
Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  indeed  repeat  this  reasoning,  but  asserted, 
calmly  and  as  a  proven  fact,  that  he  never  had  expressed  any  sym- 
pathy with  the  South  at  all.  The  critic  attributes  this  "  career 
of  explanations "  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  "  almost  painful  desire  to 
make  his  meaning  understood."  This  is,  to  say  the  least,  generous, 
and,  with  a  slight  alteration  upon  a  critic  of  M.  Octave  Eeuillet's, 
we  shall  reply,  "  Monsieur,  un  honnete  homme  n'a  pas  de  ces 
explications-la."  Mr.  Dicey  has  also  forgotten,  or  declined  to 
emphasize,  those  peculiarities  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  which  account 
for  much  of  the  ambiguous  and,  as  we  hold  it,  improperly 
named  feeling  the  causes^of  which  he  is  discussing.  There  are 
but  few  dispassionate  critics  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  career  who  believe 
iu  that  genuine  democracy\of  sentiment  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  part 
which  Mr.  Dicey  assumes.  They  observe  that,  possibly  by  an  in- 
fluence malign  of  the  upper  powers,  Mr.  Gladstone's  changes  of 
policy  and  principle  have  always  been  suited,  if  not  calculated,  so 
as  to  fit  iu  with  his  own  advantage.  When  he  was  too  young  to 
be  a  leader  he  consented  to  follow.  When  the  predominance  of 
other  persons,  both  in  the  Liberal  and  Conservative  parties,  was  so 
assured  that  his  own  was  impossible,  he  was  an  uncertain  and 
troublesome  supporter,  veering  between  this  side  and  that,  from 
whom  the  best  thing  that  his  chief  could  expect  was  the  cele- 
brated "  drawer-full  of  resignations,"  and  the  worst  a  croc-en- 
jambe  such  as  that  which  he  played  off  in  the  days  of  the  Crimean 
war.  By  and  by,  when  the  opportunity  presented  itself  of  ousting 
the  Whig  leaders  from  the  leadership  of  the  Liberal  party  by 
assuming  a  definitely  Radical  tone,  while  there  was  no  possible 
opening  on  the  Conservative  side,  then  Mr.  Gladstone  made  up 
his  mind  to  be  Radical.  It  canuo/t  be  said  that  these  sentences 
which  we  have  just  written  co>ntaiu  anything  but  facts;  the 
most  that  can  be  said  by  the  most  fervent  Gladstonian  who 
is  not  gifted  with  a  blessed  ignorance  is  that  the  facts  were 
awkward  coincidences.  But,  again,  one  may  reply,  "  Monsieur, 
un  honnete  homme  n'a  pas  de  ces  coiucideuces-la."  Another 
point  that  Mr.  Dicey  has  not  noticed  is  the  singular  inepti- 
tude of  Mr.  Gladstone's  explanations.    This  indeed  proves  his 
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sincerity,  -which  no  one  disputes.  It  is  impossible  that  an  in- 
sincere man  should  indulge  in  the  building  of  screens  which  conceal 
nothing,  but  the  amusement  does  not  tend  to  raise  him  in  the 
estimation  of  what  Mr.  Dicey  calls  "  educated  people."  The  ap- 
parent Machiavelism  of  his  proceedings  has  often  been  jestingly 
pointed  out,  but  no  one  is  unaware  that  it  is  a  "  Machiavelisuae 
d'escalier,"  a  process  of  deception  resorted  to  after  the  fact,  and 
therefore  useless.  Lastly,  Mr.  Dicey  has  not  noted  one  of  the 
most  unwelcome  traits  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  character  to  the  better 
sort  of  Englishmen — that  is  to  say,  his  gross  and  almost  incredible 
appetite  for  flattery.  A  process  of  psychological  vivisection  would 
probably  trace  to  this  appetite  such  democratic  tendencies  as  he 
really  possesses.  For  it  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  meeting 
of  extremes  that  the  only  two  varieties  of  political  leader  who  can 
count  upon  unlimited  flattery  are  the  absolute  tyrant  and  the 
perfect  demagogue.  How  strong  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  case  this  appe- 
tite is,  his  attitude  alter  his  defeat  of  1874  proves  to  demonstra- 
tion. A  democrat  of  the  intellectually  convinced  kind  was  bound 
to  accept  the  verdict  of  the  people,  to  come  up  smiling,  and  to 
wait,  manfully  performing  his  public  duties,  for  an  opportunity  of 
bringing  them  round  again.  But  the  Radical  Achilles  could  think 
of  nothing  better  than  to  sulk  in  his  tent  until  it  forced  itself  on 
him  that  out  of  sight  is  out  of  mind. 

We  have  thus  buttressed  Mr.  Dicey's  premisses,  and  now  we 
may  proceed  to  upset  his  conclusion.  It  is  not,  we  think,  true 
that  any  considerable  number  of  educated  men  and  women  hate 
Mr.  Gladstone.  Hatred  is  not  the  word.  It  is  true,  no  doubt, 
that  a  genuine  admiration  of  Mr.  Gladstone  is  scarcely  to  be  found 
in  company  with  political  education,  or  at  least  with  political 
insight.  A  pleasanter  morning  could  hardly  be  spent  in  the 
Palace  of  Truth  than  by  passing  under  review  the  members  of  the 
present  Cabinet  and  ascertaining  their  views  of  their  chief.  To 
admire  Mr.  Gladstone  heartily  (as  distinguished  from  accepting 
him  as  an  invaluable  person  to  have  on  one's  side)  requires  an 
amount  of  guilelessness  and  simplicity  which  is  not  often  found  at 
those  political  elevations.  But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  he  is 
hated.  Hatred  implies  a  stronger  admixture  of  respect  than  it,  is 
easy  to  And  in  this  case — off  the  platform.  In  sayiug  this 
we  of  course  limit  the  remark  strictly  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  public 
character.  But  the  peculiarities  which  have  been  noticed, 
and  which  Mr.  Dicey  has  fairly  enough  stated,  preclude  serious 
respect  for  his  public  action.  Nearly  all  men  whose  opinion 
is  worth  regarding  in  politics  look  upon  Mr.  Gladstone,  as 
has  been  more  than  once  said,  as  exceptionally  liable  to  that 
state  of  mind  which  Plato  has  formulated — the  state  of  mind 
which  accepts  what  is  not  true,  and  unhesitatingly  believes 
it  for  truth.  It  is  sometimes  said  by  inaccurate  defenders  of  the 
Prime  Minister  that  his  foes  accuse  him  of  hypocrisy.  Unless 
they  are  out  of  their  senses  they  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  Hypocrisy 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  are  poles  asunder,  because  the  hypocrite  must 
necessarily  be  conscious.  But  it  is  by  no  means  sure  that  he  can 
be  equally  freed  from  the  charge  of  Cant,  which  word  indeed  very 
nearly  expresses  the  Platonic  meaning.  And  this  peculiarity  of  his, 
the  possession  of  a  certain  miritical  and  quintessential  kind  of 
earnest  Cant,  explains  at  once  his  extraordinary  popularity  in 
England,  and  the  depth  of  feeling  of  a  very  different  kind 
with  which  he  is  also  regarded.  All  the  world  talks  of  Le 
Cant  Britannique,  and  all  Britons  who  possess  brains  vigorously, 
and  with  as  much  indignation  as  it  is  in  the  nature  of 
Britons  to  allot  to  Continental  expressions  of  criticism,  re- 
pudiate the  charge.  Both  are  in  the  right.  There  is  nothing 
that  the  ordinary  Englishman  so  often  sins  in,  and  consequently 
nothing  by  which  he  is  so  likely  to  be  deceived  by,  as  cant. 
There  is  nothing  from  which  the  Englishman,  who  is,  as  Mr. 
Dicey  would  say,  "  educated,"  is  more  free.  As  soon  as  he 
knows  cant  he  hates  it,  but  he  too  commonly  does  not  know  it. 
Therefore  Mr.  Gladstone,  himself  deceived,  deceives  others  to  a 
marvellous  extent,  and  therefore  he  is  especially  obnoxious  to 
those  whom  he  does  not  deceive.  But,  with  the  exception  of 
some  very  excitable  patriots  whose  sense  of  the  harm  done  to 
their  country  obliterates  all  other  feelings,  we  deny  that  many 
Englishmen  hate  Mr.  Gladstone.  There  are  other  uncompli- 
mentary verbs  of  which  he  may  be  said  to  be  the  object,  but 
hardly  the  verb  to  hate.  Walpole,  Pitt,  Canning,  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  even  Lord  Palmerston,  hateless  as  he  was  himself,  might 
have  been  hated,  because  they  were  not  only  formidable  but  more  or 
less  inscrutable  ;  but  scarcely  Mr.  Gladstone.  It  is  impossible  to 
hate  a  person  who  is  completely  seen  through,  unless  he  is  evidently 
and  consciously  malevolent,  which  Mr.  Gladstone  is  not. 


MONTPELLIER  AND  NfMES. 

"OEADERS  of  Smollett  will  recollect  his  remark  that  it  was  at 
J-t  Montpellier  that  he  saw  for  the  first  time  any  si^ns  of  that 
gaiety  and  mirth  for  which  the  French  nation  were  "celebrated 
That  is  to  say,  it  was  not  till  he  had  travelled  through  the  entire 
length  of  the  kingdom,  and  found  himself  within  three  leagues  of 
its  Southern  boundary,  that  he  came  on  any  evidence  to  support 
the  popular  belief  that  the  French  were  a  light-hearted  nation 
The  reason  of  this  exceptional  cheerfulness  of  the  population  was 
the  prosperity  induced  by  the  constant  concourse  of  English 
travellers.  For  Montpellier  in  the  last  century,  till  the  outbreak 
of  the  Revolution  scared  all  foreigners  out  of  France,  held  pretty 
much  the  same  position  that  the  Riviera  does  now,  as  the  favourite 


winter  station  for  invalids  in  quest  of  Southern  sunshine.  The 
natives  of  the  place  differed  very  little  then  from  the  indigenous 
inhabitants  of  all  health-resorts  now,  and  were  just  as  dexterous  in 
the  plausible  pillage  of  these  foreign  visitants.  The  inns  were  very 
bad  and  their  charges  exorbitant,  and  though  the  necessaries  of 
life  in  Languedoc  were  very  cheap,  yet  Montpellier  was  one  of  the 
dearest  places  in  France  to  live  in.  This,  as  Smollett  feelingly 
observes,  was  due  entirely  to  the  "  folly  of  the  English,"  who, 
"  like  simple  birds  of  passage,  allow  themselves  to  be  plucked  by  the 
people  of  the  country,  who  know  their  weak  side  and  make  their 
attacks  accordingly.  They,  affect  to  believe  that  all  the  travellers 
of  our  country  are  grand  seigneurs,  immensely  rich  and  incredibly 
generous,  and  we  are  silly  enough  to  encourage  this  opinion  by 
submitting  quietly  to  the  most  ridiculous  extortion,  as  well  as  by 
committing  acts  of  the  most  absurd  extravagance."  It  is 
humiliating  to  think  how  little  change  in  the  national  character  a 
century  has  wrought,  and  how  applicable  these  words,  written  in 
1 763,  are  to  those  of  our  countrymen  whom  the  first  touch  of  win- 
ter will  send  to  take  possession  of  the  winter  stations  of  the  South. 
It  was  in  great  part  the  celebrity  of  the  school  of  medicine  at  Mont- 
pellier that  drew  so  many  invalids  to  it.  This  school  is  said  to  date 
from  the  days  of  the  Saracens,  and  to  have  been  founded  by  them. 
As  early  as  the  twelfth  century  its  doctors  had  a  great  reputation. 
In  a  letter  of  St.  Bernard  he  tells  how  the  Archbishop  of  Lyons, 
falling  sick  on  his  journey,  turned  aside  to  Montpellier  to  have 
himself  cured  by  its  noted  leeches,  and  spent  on  them  "  tout  ce 
qu'il  avait  et  ce  qu'il  n'avait  pas,"  without  accomplishing  the 
desired  object.  Smollett  tells  how  the  landlady  of  one  of  the 
inns  at  which  he  stopped  on  the  road,  when  she  heard  he 
was  going  to  Montpellier,  bade  him  beware  of  the  physicians,  for 
they  were  all  a  pack  of  assassins.  Nor  can  we  think  that  this 
good  woman  was  very  far  wrong  in  her  opinion  when  we  find 
Sterne,  who  came  here  for  his  health  a  few  months  later  than 
Smollett,  complaining  how  the  physicians  had  almost  poisoned  him 
with  what  they  called  a  "  bouillon  rafraichissant,"  compounded  of 
a  cock  flayed  alive  and  boiled  with  poppy  seeds,  then  pounded  in 
a  mortar  and  passed  turough  a  sieve.  To  this  nasty  mess  one 
crayfish  was  to  be  added,  and  the  greatest  stress  was  laid  on  its 
being  a  male,  as  a  female  crayfish,  these  wiseacres  declared,  would 
do  the  patient  infinite  harm.  Poor  Smollett  found  so  many  gaieties 
in  prospect — two  concerts  a  week,  a  comedy  to  be  given  in  the 
winter,  and  the  meeting  of  the  States  of  Languedoc  impending,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  visiting  among  the  English  families — that  he 
fled  to  Nice  for  the  sake  of  quiet.  Now  the  tide  has  turned.  Nice 
has  become  a  second  Paris,  and  Montpellier  is  as  dull  as  only  a 
French  provincial  town  can  be.  Very  few  English  ever  enter  it, 
as  the  railway  has  turned  the  course  of  the  stream  of  travellers  to 
Marseilles.  Without  archaeological  treasures  and  without  historical 
associations,  there  is  little  in  the  now  existing  town  to  attract 
tourists.  Still,  as  the  capital  of  Bas-Langue  d'oc,  the  land  of  the 
Troubadours,  and  the  birthplace  of  that  one  among  them,  Daniel 
Arnaud,  whom  Dante  thought  worthy  of  a  place  in  his  Commedia, 
lovers  of  literature  will  turn  aside  to  visit  it ;  while  the  fact  that 
it  was  once  looked  on  as  the  hot-house  of  Europe  for  palm-trees 
and  sick  folk,  and  consequently  was  the  harbour  of  refuge  where 
our  great-grandparents  passed  the  winter  when  the  fiat  of  exile 
went  forth  against  them,  must  always  surround  it  with  interest 
to  many  English  eyes. 

Like  most  other  health-resorts,  the  climate  of  Montpellier 
seems  to  have  been  vastly  overrated.  Both  Sterne  and  Smollett 
found  it  too  cold  for  them,  and  describe  the  air  as  far  too 
sharp  and  keen  for  consumptive  patients,  many  of  whom  they 
mention  as  being  kept  there  by  the  doctors  until  they  were  much 
worse,  and  then  hurried  off  to  die  elsewhere.  Whatever  it  may 
be  for  sick  folk,  the  situation  is  admirable  for  healthy  people. 
It  stands  on  a  hill  rising  from  the  plain  country  that  stretches 
from  the  Cevennes  to  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  specially  well 
supplied  with  water  brought  by  an  aqueduct  from  streams  at  a 
distance,  and  with  gardens  for  public  resort.  At  one  end  of 
the  town  there  is  the  esplanade,  a  public  walk  shaded  with  trees 
in  the  top  of  the  old  fortifications,  and  at  the  other  end  the 
Promenade  de  Peyrou,  a  fine  public  garden  dating  from  the  rei"-n 
of  Louis  XIV.  Both  these  stand  on  heights  jutting  out  like  pro- 
montories into  the  plain,  and  command  a  fine  range  of  views  of  the 
mountains  and  the  sea.  Near  the  Promenade  de  Peyrou  is  the 
Botanic  Garden,  the  first  founded  in  France.  Pierre  Uichier  de 
Belleval,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Universitj',  devoted  himself  and 
his  fortune  to  founding  it.  It  turned  out  such  an  expensive  hobby 
that  he  writes  piteously  to  the  King  (Henri  Quatre)  that,  what  with 
the  expense  of  making  and  maintenance  of  the  garden,  transport 
of  plants,  and  voyages  of  research,  he  had  exhausted  his  means 
and  was  loaded  with  debts,  and,  having  a  numerous  family,  found 
it  impossible  to  live.  In  one  of  the  paths  of  this  garden,  shaded 
by  cypresses  and  nearly  overgrown  with  creepers,  is  a  marble 
tablet  to  the  memory  of  Narcissa,  the  adopted  daughter  of  the 
poet  Young.  There  is  a  romantic  story  that  she  dfed  here,  and 
was  denied  a  burial-place  on  the  ground  that  she  was  a  Protestant, 
and  that  he  buried  her  here  by  stealth,  as  told  by  himself  in  his 
third  "  Night."  However,  her  tomb,  or  what  is  believed  to 
be  her  tomb,  has  now  been  found  in  the  Hotel  Dieu  at  Lyons 
which  destroys  somewhat  the  pathos  of  the  episode.  There  are 
no  buildings  of  any  interest  to  be  seen  in  Montpellier,  though  the 
town  a3  a  whole  is  well  built  and  well  aired.  The  University 
has  taken  up  its  abode  in  a  Benedictine  monastery.  That  in- 
teresting relic,  the  doctor's  gown  worn  by  Rabelais,  which  was 
long  preserved  here,  has  now  disappeared.     The  Cathedral  is 
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modern,  having  been  rebuilt  after  its  destruction  by  the  Pro- 
testants. It  has  a  very  ugly  and  extraordinary  portico  attached 
to  the  facade,  put  up,  it  is  said,  as  a  substitute  for  a  bell-tower 
which  once  existed.  It  consists  of  a  heavy  vaulted  canopy  of 
stone  like  a  colossal  sounding-board,  supported  on  one  side  by 
two  circular  towers,  ending  in  pinnacles,  the  other  side  being 
built  on  to  the  wall  of  the  church. 

Unlike  most  of  the  towns  of  the  South,  Montpellier  cannot  lay 
claim  to  a  Roman  foundation.  Some  stories  trace  its  beginning  to  a 
group  of  shepherds'  huts  ;  others  to  refugees  flying  from  the  Moors ; 
others  to  the  exiled  inhabitants  of  Maguelonne,  turned  out  by 
Charles  Martel  for  favouring  the  Moors.  In  any  case,  however,  it 
was  not  a  place  of  any  importance  till  St.  Louis  conferred  upon  it 
powers  of  free  trading,  and  it  was  not  attached  to  the  Crown  of 
France  till  Philip  of  Valois  bought  it  of  Aragon  for  120,000 
crowns,  at  which  time  the  number  of  hearths  returned  for  taxation  ] 
was  7,000.  The  nearest  Roman  town  was  Sexantio  or  Substan-  : 
tion,  which  stood  on  a  rocky  hill  rising  from  the  banks  of  the 
river  Lez,  three  kilometres  north-east  of  Montpellier.  Here  there 
are  fragments  of  wall  that  seem  to  beGaulish  ratherthan  Roman  in 
character.  However,  the  scraps  of  potter}'  and  inscribed  stones 
tell  plainly  that  the  Celtic  had  been  turned  into  a  Roman  town. 
An  inscription  found  here  recording  how  "  Colonis  "and  "  Incolis" 
desired  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  Gnjeus  Plsetorius  Macrinus, 
seems  to  show  that  the  two  classes  of  inhabitants  long  kept  apart. 
A  fantastic  legend  tells  how  on  one  night  in  the  year  the  devil 
appears  and  invites  any  one  who  will  to  come  and  seek  a  hidden 
treasure.  The  hill  opens,  and  shows  the  entrance  to  the  cavern  where 
the  riches  lie  hid.  But  the  victim  who  is  induced  to  enter  never 
reappears,  for  he  is  lured  on  from  copper  to  silver,  and  from  silver 
to  gold,  till  the  time  allowed  him  slips  away,  and  before  he,  laden 
with  his  wealth,  can  make  his  way  out  again,  the  hill  shuts  on 
him  for  ever. 

There  are  no  other  places  worth  seeing  near  Montpellier.  Cette, 
the  seaport,  is  about  the  dirtiest  place  on  the  Mediterranean, 
but  does  a  great  deal  of  trade.  At  Lunel,  the  junction  to  which 
one  must  go  to  get  on  to  any  of  the  chief  lines  of  rail,  it  is  said 
one  finds  water  in  winter,  dust  in  spring,  gnats  in  summer,  and  fever 
in  autumn.  A  Roman  road,  the  Via  Domitia,  connected  Narbonne 
and  Nimes,  the  Roman  Nemausus,  which  occupies  a  central  posi- 
tion between  the  Rhone,  the  sea,  and  the  Cevennes,  and  plumes 
itself  on  possessing  more  historic  treasures  than  any  other  town  of 
Southern  France.  Fortuue  has  dealt  more  kindly  with  Nemausus 
than  with  the  other  cities  of  the  province  that  in  Roman  days 
were  its  rivals  or  perhaps  superiors.  While  Forum  Julii  has 
nothing  left  of  its  former  grandeur  but  melancholy  masses  of  ruin 
hourly  crumbling  to  decay,  half-hidden  beneath  the  squalid  houses 
of  a  poverty-stricken  provincial  borough,  Nemausus  has  been  trans- 
formed into  a  bright  and  bustling  town,  through  which  the  current 
of  modern  life  flows  strongly,  bringing  wealth  and  prosperity  in 
its  stream  ;  and  yet  it  has  had  the  good  luck  to  keep  almost  un- 
scathed some  of  the  finest  of  the  monuments  raised  by  its  first 
founders.  Originally  a  colony  of  Augustus,  it  continued  a 
favourite  city  of  later  emperors  ;  and  partial  historians  have  striven 
to  draw  parallels  between  Nemausus  and  Rome,  chiefly  on  the 
grounds  that  seven  hills  were  encircled  within  the  walls  of  both. 
One  of  the  finest  monuments  of  the  Human  sway  and  of  the  grandeur 
of  the  ancient  Nemausus  must  be  sought  half  a  day's  journey  distant 
from  the  modern  Nimes.  This  splendid  specimen  of  the  worth  of 
Roman  work  can  hardly  be  called  a  ruin,  so  little  has  the  finger  of 
decay  affected  it  in  the  lapse  of  nearly  nineteen  centuries.  The 
Pont  du  Gard,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  spans  the  valley  of  the 
Gardou  in  a  wild  desolate  region  fourteen  kilometres  to  the 
north  of  Nimes.  The  road  to  it  passes  through  a  tract  of 
country  quite  peculiar  in  its  character  and  colouring,  and  recalling 
vividly  some  similar  scenes  in  Palestine.  Not  a  vestige  of 
green  is  to  be  seen  anywhere.  On  both  sides  of  the  road  rise 
stony  hills,  called  "carrigues"  in  the  local  nomenclature,  pro- 
ducing nothing  but  thyme  and  lavender  to  nourish  the  flocks  that 
try  to  pick  up  a  scanty  living  on  their  sides.  Brownish  red  is  the 
all-prevailing  tint  both  of  earth  and  rocks,  only  relieved  here  and 
there  by  the  silvery  shimmer  of  an  occasional  stunted  olive.  It  is 
partly,  no  doubt,  to  its  isolated  situation  that  the  Pont  du  Gard 
owes  its  preservation.  It  stands  like  a  great  gateway,  tilling  up 
the  valley  from  side  to  side,  the  yellow  colour  of  the  stone  con- 
trasting "well  with  the  myrtle-clad  slopes  of  the  hills  which  it 
connects.  Like  the  amphitheatre,  it  is  built  of  huge  blocks  of 
stone,  quarried  from  the  hills  further  down  the  course  of  the 
Gardon.  Three  tiers  of  arches  support  the  water-duct  at  a 
great  height  above  the  stream.  The  six  large  arches  that  form  the 
basis  of  the  whole  structure  are  unequal  in  size,  the  widest  being 
towards  one  side,  instead  of  in  the  middle;  spans  the  channel  of  the 
river,  instead  of  marking  the  architectural  centre.  This  accommo- 
dation to  the  physical  features  of  the  site  somewhat  mars  the 
symmetrical  eli'ect.  Somehow  none  of  the  arches  look  their  lull 
size,  and  one  finds  it  difficult  to  realize  the  fact  that  under  the  largest 
one  the  triumphal  arch  at  Orange  could  pass  easily  ;  still  more  in- 
credible does  it  appear  that  the  topmost  arches,  numbering  once  a 
score  and  forming  a  colonnade  to  support  the  water-duct,  and  look- 
ing little  more  than  niches  when  seen  from  below,  are  each  as  wide 
as  the  Porte  de  France,  through  which  heavily-laden  waggons  pass 
and  re-pass  daily  into  the  streets  of  Nimes.  This  imposing 
erection  is  but  a  section  of  the  great  aqueduct,  forty-one  kilo- 
metres long,  that  supplied  Nimes  witli  water  taken  from  the  river 
Eure  near  Uzes ;  and  this  must  have  been  used  for  centuries  after 
all  ol  her  traces  of  Roman  rule  and  Roman  manners  had  passed 


away,  if  one  may  judge  by  the  thickness  of  the  deposit  which  the 
water  has  laid  down  on  the  inside  of  the  vaulted  channel  through 
which  it  flowed  over  the  bridge.  Beneath  the  deposit  is  a  layer  of 
cement  three  inches  thick,  the  original  lining  of  the  canal,  and  there 
are  still  traces  of  a  wash  of  red  ochre  or  some  similar  pigment  laid 
over  the  cement.  Thanks  to  its  isolated  situation  the  Pont  du  Gard 
has  been  wonderfully  lucky  in  escaping  mutilation.  The  water-duct 
might  be  used  again  with  a  very  little  expense  of  masonry  to  recon- 
nect it  with  the  subterranean  channels  leading  through  the  hills  at 
either  end.  And  on  one  side  the  surface  is  almost  uuiujured  ; 
the  projecting  stones  are  still  jutting  out  just  as  they  were  left  in 
building,  ready  to  support  the  beams  of  the  scaffolding  that  might 
be  needed  at  a  future  time  for  the  repair  of  the  upper  part.  On 
the  other  side  much  damage  was  done  by  the  Duke  de  Rohan,  who 
cut  away  part  of  the  buttresses  and  piers  of  the  arches  to  support 
a  bridge  which  he  laid  across  for  the  passage  of  his  artillery. 
Between  Nimes  and  the  Pont  du  Gard  there  are  few  places  of 
interest.  Marguerittes  was  an  important  Roman  station,  but  there 
is  not  a  Roman  stone  left  there  now,  nor  could  any  one  recognize  in 
the  poor  village  of  to-day  the  fortified  town  that  stood  so  many 
sieges  and  changed  hands  so  often  in  the  religious  wars  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Further  on  the  road  crosses  the  Vistre,  which 
takes  its  rise  at  Cabrieres  in  the  middle  of  the  carrigues.  Obscure 
as  this  hamlet  is  now,  it  had  its  day  of  notoriety  when  a  certain 
Prior  of  Cabrieres,  by  his  skill  in  medicine,  wrought  so  many 
cures  that  sick  folk  came  to  him  from  all  quarters,  and  his  fame 
at  last  reached  the  Court.  The  King  (Louis  XIV.)  sent  for 
him,  and  got  from  the  Prior  the  recipe  of  his  wonderful  cures,  but 
on  condition  that  it  should  be  kept  a  secret.  Then  the  king  took 
to  practising  medicine  himself  and  had  many  patients ;  he  got 
divers  drugs,  with  different  names,  from  his  apothecaries  for  com- 
pounding the  famous  mixture.  The  patients  had  to  leave  a  note 
of  their  ages  and  their  symptoms  with  the  King's  head  valet,  and 
a  lew  days  alter  they  came  back  and  received  three  phials  in  a 
basket.  They  contained  only  wine  and  sal  volatile,  but  they  wrought 
many  cures.  The  distribution  of  this  remedy  lasted  four  or  live 
years,  in  fact  until  the  death  of  the  Prior.  Such,  at  least,  is  the 
story,  which  sounds  more  like  an  invention  of  Moliere  than  a 
matter  of  history. 

There  is  little  that  is  interesting  in  modern  Nimes,  and  of 
the  famous  amphitheatre  and  other  antiquities  of  the  place 
we  have  long  ago  spoken  fully.  Thanks  to  the  wars  and  riots 
connected  with  religion  from  which  it  has  so  often  suffered,  part 
of  the  facade  and  the  tower  of  the  cathedral  are  the  only  parts 
of  the  old  church  that  remain.  The  tower,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  open  balustrade,  belonged  to  the  church  con- 
secrated by  Urban  II.  It  had  a  narrow  escape  when  the  Pro- 
testants got  the  upper  hand  in  1567,  for  they  had  actually 
begun  to  pull  it  down,  and  only  desisted  when  they  found  that 
the  neighbouring  houses  built  against  it  would  come  down  with 
it.  The  rest  of  the  church  has  been  several  times  destroyed  and 
rebuilt.  The  present  structure  dates  from  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  On  the  facade  is  a  frieze  in  relief  setting 
forth  the  history  of  the  Book  of  Genesis.  From  the  creation  to 
the  death  of  Abel  it  is  eleventh-century  work  ;  the  rest  is  of  the 
same  date  as  the  church.  In  spite  of  religious  ditierences 
Nimes  has  continued  to  flourish  and  grow  rich.  The  wheat  of 
Nimes  had  so  good  a  reputation  that  Louis  XI.  hoped  to  prolong 
his  life  by  its  use.  The  introduction  of  the  white  mulberry,  under 
Henri  IV.,  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  silk  manufacture  ;  but 
the  town  su  tiered  greatly  from  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
for  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  was  Protestant.  The 
more  respectable  emigrated,  the  wilder  spirits  took  to  the  moun- 
tains and  guerilla  wariare  as  the  Camisards,  under  the  leadership 
of  Cavalier,  the  "  Lion  of  the  Cevennes."  However,  when  these 
disturbances  had  passed  Nimes  took  heart  once  more,  trade  revived, 
and  before  the  Revolution  there  were  between  three  and  lour 
thousand  silk  looms  at  work  in  the  town.  Among  the  numerous 
names  of  great  men  that  Nimes,  ancient  and  modern,  can  claim  as 
her  sons,  the  fame  of  Guizot  is  the  freshest,  and  Jaques  Nicot  has 
the  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  the  largest  number  of  his  country- 
men as  having  first  introduced  tobacco  into  France. 


EGYPTIAN  HERALDRY. 

THE  Prophet  Mohammed  possessed  many  great  and  amiable 
qualities;  but  it  must  be  admitted  with  regret  that  appre- 
ciation of  art  was  not  among  his  good  points.  No  one  admired 
beauty  more — in  women ;  but  the  artistic  faculty  seemed  in  him 
to  be  specialized  and  restricted  to  one  particular  form  of  loveli- 
ness, and  he  was  unable  to  generalize  from  beauty  as  he  saw  it  in 
his  wives  to  beauty  in  the  abstract  as  a  quality  to  be  realized  in 
every  possible  way,  or,  as  a  very  "  precious ''  reviewer  of  Mr. 
Morris's  recent  volume  in  a  contemporary  says,  "  the  only  good 
hope  worth  our  striving."  In  brief,  Mohammed  was  a  "  Philister." 
He  hated  music,  poetry,  and  painting,  and  prophesied  terrible 
punishments  for  all  who  should  make  representations  of  living 
things,  and  who  should  be  unable  to  comply  with  the  command  to 
put  souls  into  them  on  the  day  of  judgment.  There  are,  indeed, 
excuses  to  be  made  for  the  "  unlettered  Prophet."  Art  and  re- 
ligion have  occasionally,  even  in  modern  times,  come  into  con- 
flict, and  it  was  more  excusable  in  days  when  art  was  certainly 
not  very  highly  cultivated  in  Arabia,  and  what  there  was  of  it 
was  employed  in  the  service  of  idolatry.    Mohammed,  like  most 
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reformers,  was  a  man  of  one  idea,  and  that  idea  was  the  supremacy 
of  one  God.  Whatever  militated  in  any  way  the  mo3t  trifling 
against  the  worship  of  the  one  God  was  taboo  to  Mohammed,  and 
was  duly  proscribed  in  his  law.  The  Koran,  indeed,  only  for- 
hids  the  making  of  "statues";  but  the  traditions  make  it 
pretty  clear  that  all  representations  of  living  things  in  any 
material  or  by  any  process  were  .  included  in  the  prohibi- 
tion. Those  faithful  disciples  who  made  a  point  of  calling  to 
mind  the  least  of  the  actions  of  the  Prophet,  and  pre- 
served so  little  of  his  larger  utterances,  have  transmitted  to  an 
admirin"  posterity  sundry  anecdotes  illustrative  of  Mohammed's 
dislike  of  pictures— liow  he  would  not  sleep  on  a  bed  adorned 
with  artistic  designs  which  Ayesha  had  purchased  with_  much 
enthusiasm  ; .  how  when  a  curtain  covered  with  gorgeous  pictures 
was  hung  over  his  door  he  tore  it  down  and  destroyed  it;  and  how 
one  night  Gabriel  himself  was  prevented  from  visiting  the  Prophet 
by  a  similar  decorative  curtain;  for  it  is  written,  "The  angels 
enter  not  the  house  wherein  is  a  dog  or  a  picture."  There  is 
no  doubt  that  Mohammed  really  intended  his  followers  to  abstain 
from  pictures  as  much  as  from  wine,  and  there  is  equally  no 
doubt  that  they  did  not  abstain  from  either.  M.  Henri 
Lavoix  lately  showed  us,  in  the  Gazelle  des  Beaux-Arts,  how  no 
religious  penalty  could  restrain  Moslems  from  illuminating  their 
hooks,  just  as  the  fear  of  the  next  world  was  quite  inadequate  as 
3,  check  upon  intemperance.  So  little,  indeed,  did  the  true 
believers  put  faith  in  these  threats,  that  it  is  said  the  Khalif 
Abdalmelik  had  the  audacity  to  decorate  the  doors  of  his  mosque 
at  Jerusalem  with  portraits  of  the  Blessed  Prophet  himself,  and 
to  adorn  the  interior  with  pictures  of  the  hell  of  the  Koran,  with 
its  giant  inhabitants  disporting  themselves  in  eternal  fire.  This 
was  bringing  the  question  home  with  a  vengeance.  We  believe, 
however,  that  the  law  against  pictures  was  much  more  generally 
obeved  than  M.  Lavoix  would  have  us  suppose.  Violations 
of  it  were  the  exception,  just  as  the  revels  of  Haroun  Alrashid 
were  not  typical  of  the  whole  Moslem  world.  Rich  people  and 
unusually  well-educated  people,  no  doubt,  exerted  a  "cultured 
taste  to  distinguish  gems  from  paste  "  in  the  law  of  their  Prophet; 
but  the  multitude  regarded,  and  still  regard,  images  of  living  things 
with  unfeigned  reprobation.  When  Lane  was  travelling  in  Egypt, 
he  once  put  a  stop  to  a  successful  manufacture  of  spurious  antiqui- 
ties by  reminding  the  artist  that  for  every  little  Oairis  he  made,  he 
would  have  to  tind  a  soul  on  the  day  of  resurrection.  Moham- 
med's law,  after  all,  has  its  value  to  archaeologists. 

The  general  obedience  given  to  the  prohibition  lends  an  added 
interest  to  the  exceptional  cases  of  recalcitrant  artists  which  M. 
Lavoix  and  others  have  collected.  The  latest  contribution  to  this 
study  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Rogers  of  Cairo,  who  some  months  ago 
published  in  the  Bulletin  de  I' Inst  it  ut  Egyptien  a  very  curious 
paper  on  "  Le  Blason  chez  les  Princes  Musulmanes  de  l'Egypte  et 
de  la  Sjrie."  Except  that  nobody  ever  heard  of  Mohammedan 
heraldry,  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  fact  of  its  exist- 
ence. On  the  contrary,  there  was  every  probability  that  heraldic 
devices  should  be  employed  by  those  from  whom  mediaeval 
■chivalry  learned  so  many  of  its  customs.  It  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  the  source  of  our  orders  of  knighthood  should  also  be 
the  source  of  our  knights'  bearings.  We  are  not  astonished,  there- 
fore, to  be  told  that  it  was  from  their  Saracen  opponents  that  the 
Crusaders  probably  adopted  the  use  of  armorial  bearings.  That  it 
was  so  remains  to  be  proved  ;  for  the  arms  collected  by  Mr. 
Rogers  are  none  of  them  dated  earlier  than  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  the  Saracens  might  have  learnt  the  art  from  Europe. 
But  the  probability,  if  it  is  nothing  more,  lies  the  other  way  ;  and 
the  fact  that  3ome  of  our  heraldic  tinctures,  as  gules  and  azure, 
are  Oriental  in  etymology,  strengthens  the  argument  in  favour  of 
an  Eastern  origin  for  heraldry  itself.  Mr.  Rogers,  indeed,  con- 
fuses the  matter  in  some  degree  by  treating  military  standards  or 
colours  as  armorial  bearings.  It  is  perfectly  certain  that  the 
Moslems  in  very  early  times  carried  distinguishing  colours  on  the 
hattletield.  Even  at  the  battle  of  Bedr,  in  the  second  year  of 
the  Hijra,  the  white  flag  of  the  Beni  Aus  was  unfurled,  and  a 
little  later  Mohammed's  own  black  standard  led  the  triumphant 
Moslems  to  the  sack  of  Khaibar.  Black  continued  to  be  the 
colour  of  the  Abbaside  Khalifs;  and  when  Saladin  occupied 
Egypt,  the  Khalif  sent  him  a  black  cloth  for  the  Viceregal  throne. 
But  this  does  not  prove  much.  War  banners  are  necessities, 
unless  soldiers  are  to  kill  their  friends ;  but  heraldic  devices  are 
a  much  less  obvious  want.  The  word,  however,  used  by  Arabic  his- 
torians for  "  armorial  bearings  "  signifies  also  "  colour,"  and  hence 
it  is  not  easy  to  say  with  certainty  in  every  case  which  it  really 
means.  Tabari  writes  of  the  "  colours  of  the  Egyptians,"  meaning 
their  flag  ;  while  Makrizi  uses  the  same  term  for  the  lion  which 
Sultan  Beybars  put  on  his  coins  and  public  buildings.  In  some 
instances  we  fancy  Mr.  Rogers  has  taken  the  meaning  to  be 
"  aVtns  "  when  it  should,  in  fact,  be  "  colours." 

There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  about  the  twelfth  century, 
when  Turks  and  Kurds  were  holding  high  posts  in  the  armies  of 
Islam,  badges  of  various  devices  began  to  come  into  fashion.  In 
other  words,  as  30on  as  the  sovereignty  of  the  Mohammedan  world 
passed  into  the  hands  of  barbarians,  the  savage  love  of  adornment 
begun  to  display  itself.  There  is  no  more  trustworthy  guide  in 
this  respect  than  the  Moslem  coinage.  For  the  first  five  centuries 
of  the  Hijra  scarcely  an  ornament  or  image  of  any  kind  appears 
on  the  coins,  which  are  covered  with  religious  inscriptions.  As 
soon,  however,  as  the  various  dynasties  of  Turks  and  Kurds  sprang 
up  on  the  skirts  of  the  Seljuk  conquerors,  the  coins  assume  an 
entirely  new  aspect ;  heads  of  Roman  and  Byzantine  emperors, 


Madonnas,  and  saints,  astrologicul  symbols,  aud  figures  of  animals, 
appear  in  every  direction,  copied  by  barbarous  workmen  from 
Western  originals,  and  some  towns  or  dynasties  even  adopted 
specilic  badges  of  their  own.  Among  these  foreign  invaders  was 
Saladin  ;  and  his  successors  not  only  used  the  forbidden  images  on 
the  coins,  but  imported  those  Circassian  and  Turkish  slaves  who 
soon  founded  their  own  dynasties,  and  became  famous  under  the 
name  of  Mamlukes,  not  merely  as  warriors  against  whom  both 
Frank  and  Ottoman  fought  repeatedly  in  vain,  but  as  patrons 
of  art  and  letters,  and  builders  of  almost  all  the  mosques  which 
inakj  Cairo  the  museum  of  Arabian  architecture.  Marcel  tells 
us  that  the  Mamlukes  were  divided  into  corps,  each  of  which 
was  distinguished  by  a  separate  badge.  Very  soon  the  badges 
became  the  armorial  bearings  of  individual  chiefs,  instead  of 
companies,  and  thus  we  find  Beybars  putting  his  lion  passant 
on  coins  and  badges,  and  another  Mamluke  wearing  his  arms — 
a  circular  shield,  on  a  fesse  vert  a  sword  gules — which  so  pleased 
the  ladies  of  the  period  that  they  tattooed  it  on  their  hands. 
Armorial  bearings  were  also  engraved  on  seals,  as  in  Europe  ; 
but  the  practice,  and  indeed  the  use,  of  blazoning  in  general, 
has  fallen  into  desuetude  ever  since  the  Ottoman  conquest  of 
Egypt  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Mr.  Rogers's  specimens  are  all 
of  the  Mamlukes  of  Egypt  and  Syria ;  and  though  we  may  call  the 
star  and  crescent  of  Turkey,  or  the  sun  and  lion  of  Persia, 
heraldic  devices,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  practice 
of  bearing  arms  died  with  the  spirited  rulers  who  contributed 
so  much  to  the  beauty  and  renown  of  mediaeval  Egypt. 

The  arms  of  the  Mamlukes  are  to  he  found  chiefly  engraved  on 
copper  vessels,  or  carved  on  stone,  wood,  or  ivory.  The  method  of 
indicating  the  tinctures  by  lines  was  then  unknown,  and  it  is  only 
on  enamelled  glass  lamps  that  the  colours  can  he  distinguished. 
Thus,  except  in  rare  instances,  much  of  the  character  of  heraldry  is 
cut  off.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bearings  of  the  Mamlukes  possess 
the  interest  attaching  to  official  symbolism.  A  large  number  of 
these  arms  appear  to  be  derived  from  the  office  held  by  the 
Qrmiger.  A  chamberlain,  for  example,  carried  a  charge  of  a 
key  on  his  escutcheon  ;  a  royal  taster,  a  dinner-table  :  a  cup-bearer, 
a  goblet.  We  are  sorry  to  observe  that  the  majority  of  the 
arms  which  Mr.  Rogers  has  collected  carry  this  latter  charge  ; 
but  the  cause  is  to  be  discovered  less  in  the  intemperate  habits  of 
the  time  than  in  the  fact  that  the  cupbearer  was  generally  a 
favourite  of  the  Sultan,  and  often  became  an  officer  or  governor  of 
high  authority.  Thus  Sheykhn.  the  cupbearer  of  one  of  the 
Mamluke  Sultans,  used  his  advantages  as  a  courtier  so  well  that 
he  became  practically  ruler  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  drew  an  in- 
come of  two  hundred  thousand  francs  a  day  ;  and  his  escutcheon- 
chief  gules,  base  sable,  on  a  fesse  or  a  cup  gules — on  a  glass  lamp 
is  accompanied  (like  most  of  these  shields )  by  very  high-sounding 
epithets  and  .surnames.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  the  well- 
known  Sultan  Kait  Bey,  whose  tomb-mosque  is  among  the  gems 
of  Arab  architecture,  was  once  cupbearer  to  his  predecessor 
Jakmak ;  for  Kait  Bey's  arms  are  on  a  fesse,  a  cup,  with  hiero- 
glyphic characters,  between  cornuacopiae,  in  chief  a  lozenge,  in 
base  another  cup.  These  supposed  hieroglyphic  characters  are 
among  the  most  remarkable  of  Mr.  Rogers's  collection,  and 
occur  repeatedly.  They  are  common  on  the  monuments,  and  mean 
"  Sovereign  of  the  two  regions."  That  the  Mamlukes  in  the 
fifteenth  century  could  interpret  hieroglyphics  is  most  improbable, 
and  until  the  identity  of  those  characters  with  the  signs  on 
Mamluke  arms  is  definitely  established,  it  were  bootless  to  enter- 
tain the  supposition.  Other  charges  occurring  on  Mamluke  shields 
are  lozenges,  swords,  rackets,  and  balls,  fleurs  de  lis,  double- 
headed  eagle,  and  a  target,  some  of  which — notably  the  double- 
headed  eagle — are  well  known  on  coins  of  a  somewhat  earlier 
period. 

The  existence  of  Mohammedan  heraldry,  especially  in  Egypt, 
in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  may  be  taken  as  proved. 
How  far  it  corresponded  to  our  own  employment  of  coats  of  arms 
is  doubtful.  Mr.  Rogers  believes  the  bearings  he  describes  were 
not  hereditary,  and  to  this  he  attributes  their  disappearance. 
Only  one  case  can  he  recall  of  a  badge  passing  from  lather  to 
son.  Yet  that  one  case,  among  a  very  limited  total  of  armorial 
bearings,  is  significant.  It  is  difficult  to  pronounce  decidedly  on 
so  narrow  an  induction  ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  there 
was  undoubtedly  an  hereditary  badge  of  a  curious  shape  in  a 
Turcoman  dynasty  of  Mesopotamia  before  the  period  illustrated  by 
Mr.  Rogers,  and  the  Mongol  families  have  always  shown  a  pre- 
dilection for  distinctive  signs  of  this  nature,  as  may  be  seen  by  a 
cursory  glance  at  the  coinage  of  the  Khans  of  the  Golden  Horde 
in  Kipchak  or  of  the  Krim  Tartars.  The  question  must  at  present 
remain  open  ;  but  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  the  devices  of 
chivalry,  as  well  as  chivalry  itself,  were  known  to  the  gallant 
opponents  of  the  Crusaders,  and  it  is  curious  to  speculate  whether 
Europe  will  ever  get  the  credit  of  having  invented  anything 
beyond  railways  and  the  storage  of  force. 


THE  LAND'S  END. 

THERE  are  certain  spots  in  the  scenery  of  the  world  which 
the  traveller  naturally  associates  with  sunsets.  We  say 
nothing  of  sunrises,  which  are  at  least  as  enchanting  in  the  way 
of  panoramic  pictures,  since  these  necessarily  involve  the  disagree- 
ables of  early  rising.  Taking  a  few  of  these  spots  at  random, 
there  are  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Piano  of  Sorrento,  the  Bays  of 
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Naples  and  Palermo,  the  Bigi,  or  the  Faulhorn  or  other  isolated 

Swiss  peaks,  and,  above  all,  the  Citadel  of  Cairo,  where  the 
British  sentries  are  now  mounting  guard,  and  which,  we  doubt 
not,  sees  each  evening  an  assembly  of  our  officers  with  their  at- 
tendant troops  of  donkeys  and  donkey-boys.  But  it  is  not  given 
to  everybody  to  steam  to  Alexandria,  any  more  than  to  sail  to 
Corinth,  and,  weather  permitting,  we  may  find  a  very  fair  substi- 
tute by  undertaking  the  simple,  though  somewhat  tedious,  journey 
to  the  Land's  End.  Thence,  taking  shelter  from  the  cool  breath  of 
the  autumnal  evening  under  the  boulders  strewing  the  wind-blown 
lawn  that  crowns  the  crest  of  the  headland  beneath  the  windows 
of  the  little  inn,  you  may  look  out  upon  the  waste  of  clouds  and 
waters,  blazing  iu  all  the  fautastic  glories  of  crimson  and  gold. 
There  are  blood-red  bands  stretched  above  the  horizon  that  re- 
flect themselves  in  the  still  mirror  of  the  ocean,  gradually 
changing  to  the  shimmering  tints  of  the  opal  before  fading 
away  into  neutral  greys.  The  fleecy  clouds  which  are  banking 
up  against  the  horizon  would  show  like  a  colossal  range  of 
snow-covered  Alps,  were  it  not  that  their  outlines  are  in 
perpetual  movement ;  while  beneath  them  the  eye  may  rest  in 
the  middle  distance  on  the  more  material  forms  of  the  archi- 
pelago of  the  Seilly  Isles.  We  shall  not  expatiate,  however,  on 
such  a  sea-view  at  sunset,  though  it  photographs  itself  on  the 
memory — in  the  first  place,  because  picturesque  descriptions  at 
secondhand  are  intolerably  tiresome ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
because  we  might  only  tantalize  the  tourist,  who  might  possibly 
wait  for  such  a  vision  tor  a  week  or  more,  and,  after  all,  might  have 
been  waiting  in  vain.  For  the  Land's  End  lies  in  watery  latitudes  ; 
the  headland,  even  in  what  should  be  the  finest  season,  may  be 
called  the  Cape  of  Storms  and  Showers ;  and  if  we  may  believe 
the  guide-books,  it  is  not  very  often  that  the  group  of  the  Scillys 
is  to  be  clearly  distinguished.  But,  failing  the  chance  of  a 
splendid  sunset,  there  is  always  the  certainty  of  picturesque  walks 
to  fall  back  upon,  unless,  iudeed,  the  weather  should  be  exception- 
ally and  perversely  malignant.  For  frequent  Hying  showers  only 
add  to  the  sky-effects  ;  storms  show  the  surf-beaten  coast  scenery 
in  its  grandeur ;  and  even  should  the  more  distant  prospects  be 
obscured  by  the  mists,  there  is  always  much  to  admire  or  to 
interest  in  the  foreground. 

Penzance  is  the  natural  starting-point  for  pedestrian  expedi- 
tions towards  the  Land's  End,  and  there  is  one  advantage  in 
establishing  your  headquarters  there,  inasmuch  as  you  are  never 
reluctant  to  leave  the  place.  With  a  couple  of  very  fair  hotels, 
it  is  one  of  the  dullest  of  aspiring  watering-places,  and  the  abiding 
sense  of  its  forlornness  is  only  relieved  by  the  view  of  St. 
Michael's  Mount,  with  the  plateau  of  the  Lizard  behind.  But 
starting  from  Penzance  for  the  wilds  of  the  further  west,  you 
find  that  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  bare-looking  little 
town  is  by  no  means  destitute  of  the  softer  woodland  beauties. 
The  roads,  which  are  perpetually  rising  and  falling,  and  seem 
to  have  been  engineered  with  no  sort  of  consideration  for  the 
Cornish  horses,  dip  and  wind  through  a  succession  of  well- 
timbered  hollows  ;  for  vegetation  of  all  kinds  thrives  luxuriantly 
wherever  it  is  sheltered  from  the  fierce  sea  blasts,  as  you  may 
gather  from  the  great  hydrangea  and  fuchsia  bushes  which  adorn 
the  cottage  gardens.  The  hamlets  are  of  course  picturesquely 
situated  iu  nooks  and  corners  of  these  valleys  of  the  blest, 
where  the  winds  whistle  by  harmlessly  and  high  overhead.  The 
whistling  and  the  screaming,  softened  down  by  distance,  is  more- 
over half  drowned  in  the  brawling  of  the  inevitable  stream,  which 
very  generally  is  partly  in  flood  as  it  drains  oft'  the  superabundant 
moisture  from  the  uncultivated  uplands.  Sometimes  the  stream 
flows  clear  as  crystal  among  granite  boulders  over  a  gravel 
bottom ;  but  in  other  places,  even  after  drought,  it  comes  down 
in  a  turbid  flood  which  is  a  strong  solution  of  deep-red  clay.  In 
this  latter  case  they  have  been  pumping  into  it  from  one  of  the 
neighbouring  mines,  where  the  adventurers  have  availed  them- 
selves of  the  convenient  water-power  to  turn  the  great  over-shot 
wheel  which  sets  the  pumping-engines  iu  motion.  Where  mining 
is  active  the  cottagers  seem  well-to-do ;  and  in  their  solid  stone- 
built  cottages  in  that  genial  climate  they  ought  to  be  compara- 
tively independent  of  fuel.  But  the  most  melancholy  thing  in 
Cornwall,  be  it  said  in  passing,  is  the  sight  of  the  crumbling 
towers  surrounded  by  moss-grown  heaps  of  refuse,  which, 
marking  the  graves  of  departed  capital  and  the  sites  of  deserted 
mines,  crown  almost  every  height  in  certain  districts.  To 
return  to  our  route,  however,  the  hamlets  to  the  westward 
of  Penzance  are  for  the  most  part  apparently  thriving ; 
and  indeed  a  Cornish  family  need  never  come  to  grief, 
since  there  is  always  a  welcome  for  it  somewhere  in  the  New 
World,  if  it  chooses  to  emigrate.  Gradually,  however,  the  deep 
clefts  in  the  land  become  shallower,  and  the  villages  and  solitary 
farmhouses  have  to  dispense  with  shelter,  except  in  so  far  as 
shelter  is  afforded  by  the  slope  of  the  ground.  Under  a  dull  sky 
they  seem  grim  and  uninviting  enough ;  but  in  bright  sunshine 
they  have  a  picturesqueness  of  their  own.  There  is  an  embarrass- 
ment of  wealth  in  the  way  of  the  best  building  material,  which 
blocks  the  path  of  the  plough  in  the  light  arable  land  when  it  is 
not  removed  by  costly  blasting.  The  houses  seem  meant  to  endure 
for  ever,  and  some  of  them  may  have  stood  already  for  several 
hundred  years.  A  thick  crop  of  gay.  many-coloured  lichens  has  had 
time  to  gather  on  the  roofs  and  w  alls,  which  have  been  stained  to 
the  deepest  grey  by  the  winds  and  the  wet,  even  where  they 
remain  uncovered.  The  very  pig-sheds  round  the  strawyard  are 
formed  of  stupendous  blocks  ;  and  the  shifting  of  some  stones  that 
have  been  hollowed  out  into  burse  troughs  might  have  tasked  the 


ingenuity  of  the  early  Egyptians.    The  muddy  and  undrained 

approaches  to  the  farms  are  sometimes  fenced  with  long  lines  of 
"  standing  stones,"  which,  were  it  not  that  they  are  so  closely 
set  together,  might  remind  one  of  the  remains  at  Carnac  or 
Lokmariaker.  As  for  the  outlying  iuclosures,  the  smooth,  sharp- 
edged  blocks,  matted  over  with  brackens  and  brambles,  and  scarcely 
offering  foothold,  must  be  Often  absolutely  impassable  to  the  obese 
or  gouty  sportsman  ;  while  the  stiles  with  the  great  gaps 
left  between  the  horizontal  slabs  of  granite  are  so  many 
traps  for  the  unwary  in  winter.  One  feature  that  strikes 
the  stranger  in  the  fields  is  the  little  isolated  mounds  of  earth, 
thickly  covered  over  with  cabbages  ;  while  another  is  the  number 
of  the  well-bred  Berkshire  hogs  that  are  turned  out  to  grub  in  the 
pastures  and  stubbles,  after  the  cabbages  have  been  duly  cut.  It 
is  clear,  too,  that  the  Cornish  folks,  like  most  people  who  live  in 
wild  and  primitive  country,  must  be  eminently  religious.  There 
is  no  lack  of  parish  churches,  where  generally  a  square  and  some- 
what aggressive-looking  tower  dominates  the  low  mass  of  the  squat 
aisles  and  transept  which  seems  to  be  cowering  down  amoDg  the 
tombs  in  terror  of  the  storms.  But  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
incumbents  have  some  difficulty  in  filling  these  consecrated  edifices, 
if  we  may  judge  by  the  number  of  Wesleyan  and  Dissenting 
meeting-houses,  each,  if  possible,  balder  than  the  other  in  the 
austere  simplicity  of  its  architecture. 

When  you  have  seen  enough  of  the  interior  it  is  easy  to  reach 
the  coast,  for  you  can  never  have  far  to  go  if  you  set  your  face 
seaward.    Remembering  that  comparisons  are  odious,  we  wisely 
endeavdur  to  dismiss  from  our  mind  recollections  of  the  Rochers 
de  Penmarch,  the  Point  de  Raz,  and  some  of  the  rock  scenery 
of  Brittany,  which,  although  upon  a  larger  scale,  is  of  pre- 
cisely similar  character.     And  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
Cornish  coast  is  very  fine,  and  picturesque  enough,  under  any 
aspect,  to  charm  anybody.    It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  what  it 
must  be  in  wild  weather,  when  the  long  swell  of  the  Atlantic 
lashed   into   frenzy   is   roaring  round    the   arched    and  but- 
tressed  basements   of  the  scarped   battlements   of  rock,  and 
being  flung  back   again  in   Niagaras   of  spray  that  mingle 
their  clamour  with  the  turmoil.    And  we  speak  of  battlements 
advisedly,   for    it    is    a    peculiar    feature   of    these  Cornish 
cliffs  that  they  appear  to  be  built  up  of  huge,  square,  roughly- 
dressed  blocks,   which  keep  their  place  on  the  edges  by  their 
intrinsic  weight,  but  would  nevertheless  be  all  the  safer  for 
cementing.    As  it  happened,  we  last  walked  along  these  cliffs 
when  all  was  exceptionally  calm  and  peaceful.    So  slight  was  the 
long  ocean  swell,  that  bending  the  ear  from  the  cliffs  above  we 
could  not  hear  the  faintest  murmur  of  the  surf  as  it  rasped  the 
pebbles  on  the  shingle.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  a  day  to- 
approach  the  very  brink  of  the  giddiest  promontories  in  perfect 
confidence;  to  look  down  over  the  shelves  frequented  by  the 
choughs  and  jackdaws  to  the  gulls  that  were  circling  over  water 
like  a  millpond ;  to  admire  the  glowing  tints  of  the  mosses  and 
lichens  that  cover  the  rocks  more  luxuriantly  than  the  roofs  of  the 
farmhouses,  as  is  but  natural,  seeing  that  the  rocks  are  the  more 
venerable  formation ;  to  lie  and  bask  and  gaze  out  to  seaward, 
where  a  fleet  of  white-sailed  fishing-boats  is  fishing  for  pollack, 
whitings,  and  gurnets  round  scarcely  submerged  reefs,  while  the 
lines  of  ships  and  steamers  passing  up  and  down  Channel  dot  the 
distant  sea  against  the  sky-line.    Nor  can  anything  be  prettier 
or  pleasanter  than   the   way  in  which  the   Cornish  coast  is 
carpeted.    On  the  very  crests  of  the  headlands,  where  the  winds 
cut  like  a  patent  lawn-mower,  there  is  nothing  but  the  shortest 
and  most  wiry  turf;  but  wherever  in  the  undulations  of  the 
ground  there  is  reasonable  protection,  there  is  a  thick  low  covering 
of  ling  and  furze.    The  bloom  of  the  dense  ling  i3  as  rich  as 
the  stalks  are  short,  while  as  for  the  furze,  although  it  would 
appear  to  have  been  regularly  trimmed  and  shorn,  it  is  on  that 
account  all  the  fuller  in  blossom  and  more  fragrant.    And  the 
soft  scents  and  the  bright  colouring  are  the  more  charming 
by  contrast  with  the  barren  waste  immediately  behind.  Between 
the  Logan  Rock  and  the  Land's  End  is  a  great  stretch  of  brown 
peat  bog,  which,  save  that  it  seems  to  be  free  from  "  moss-pots," 
and  tolerably  safe  to  "  travel,"  as  the  Scotch  say,  recalls  some 
of  the  least  engaging  districts  in  the  Scotch  Highlands.  The 
line  of  the  rough  foot- track  across  it  is  indicated  by  two  beacons 
on  the  highest  ground,  which,  whether  originally  intended  for 
the  guidance  of  pedestrians  or  not,  must  be  simply  invaluable 
to  them  iu  mist  or  snowstorm.    And  yet  close  to  those  lonely 
rocks  and  that  ,;  blasted  heath  "  the  most  feverish  pulses  of  modern 
business  energy  are  throbbing  incessantly  by  day  and  night.  For 
in  a  deep  chasm  to  the  eastward  are  the  buildings  of  a  Telegraph 
Company,  where  messages  between  America  and  England  are 
received  and  transmitted  in  either  direction.    Another  agreeable 
evidence  of  the  higher  civilization  is  the  new  inn  on  the  very  verge 
of  the  Land's  End,  where  one  may  rest  and  be  thankful  after  the 
rough  walk,  and  either  lunch  or  dine  and  sleep  on  occasion.  Of 
course,  except  to  the  artist,  the  poet,  or  the  day-dreamer,  a  little 
of  the  Land's  End  will  go  a  long  way7;  for,  although  the  cliffs  are 
fine  and  the  sea  views  superb,  the  surrouuding  scenery  inland  is 
even  more  monotonous  and  melancholy  than  what  we  generally 
meet  with  in  wild  Western  Cornwall.    Nevertheless  it  will  well 
repay  the  pilgrimage  from  Paddington  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  there 
is  little  to  complain  of  in  the  railway  arrangements,  although  the 
trains  to  the  west  of  Plymouth  might  be  accelerated,  and  there  is 
room  for  improvement  in  the  matter  of  punctuality. 
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BEING  DROPPED. 

CONSIDERING  the  abundance  of  -what  is  called  social  litera- 
ture, the  tons  of  novels  treating  of  the  doings  of  good 
society  in  town  and  country,  and  the  profusion  of  smart  articles 
describing  the  pleasures  of  high  life,  it  seems  odd  that  none  of  the 
■writers  should  care  to  favour  us  with  their  personal  experiences 
of  that  very  common  social  accident  known  as  "  being  dropped." 
Yet  they  could,  if  they  chose,  tell  us  a  good  deal  on  this  subject 
that  mi°ht  be  interesting,  and  their  reticence  seems  the  more  ex- 
traordinary when  we  consider  their  readiness  to  afford  us  every 
information  regarding  their  other  social  experiences. 

There  seems  to  us  to  be  much  in  common  between  the  paius  of 
being  dropped  and  those  of  toothache.  Both  are  forms  of  acute 
suffering  that  obtain  no  pity  for  the  patient.  Neither  can  be  called 
a  very  terrible  calamity,  and  yet  each  is  exceedingly  distressing. 
In  both  cases  we  are  able  to  follow  our  usual  vocations,  while  we 
are  tormented  and  tortured  without  meeting  with  any  sympathy. 
There  may  be  a  certain  grim  satisfaction  in  a  regular  quarrel,  and 
■we  may  fancy  that  there  is  something  majestic  in  relapsing  from 
■Christian  names  into  "  sir,"  and  from  "  sir"  into  a  dead  cut ;  but 
there  is  neither  satisfaction,  majesty,  nor  romance  in  being  quietly 
dropped  without  any  apparent  reason.  We  have  had  friends  who 
never  could  see  enough  of  us.  Two  or  three  hours  spent  with 
them  to-day  seemed  to  afford  them  no  satisfaction  unless  they  were 
assured  that  we  would  devote  to  them  the  greater  part  of  to-morrow 
also.  They  consulted  our  opinions  on  all  their  affairs.  The 
books  they  read  were  mostly  of  our  choosing,  the  trees  they  cut 
down  were  of  our  marking,  and  they  seldom  bought  a  horse  with- 
out our  advice.  A  word  from  us  would  make  or  lose  them  a 
friend,  and  our  enemies  were  their  enemies.  By  degrees  we  fancied 
that  their  manner  was  cooler,  and  it  was  certain  that  their  letters 
to  us  were  fewer.  When  we  were  together  there  began  to  be 
long  and  tedious  pauses  in  the  conversation ;  they  no  longer 
implored  us  to  remain  when  we  rose  to  leave,  nor  expressed 
anxiety  for  the  pleasure  of  our  society  on  the  morrow.  We  were 
bold  enough  to  hint  that  all  did  not  seem  to  be  quite  as  of  old  ; 
but  our  fears  on  this  point  were  derided,  and  we  were  assured  that 
•everything  was  right.  Yet  their  invitations  became  fewer  and 
fewer,  until  at  last  there  was  a  long  interval  without  any.  Then 
•we  determined  that  it  should  not  be  through  our  fault  if  the 
friendship  ceased,  and  we  went  to  see  them ;  but  w  e  were 
made  to  feel  that,  instead  of  being  at  home,  we  were  paying  a  call, 
and  although  we  were  treated  civilly  and  even  courteously,  we 
felt  that,  as  far  as  friendship  was  concerned,  we  had  received  our 
conge.  If  we  had  had  any  good  cause  for  complaint  of  their  con- 
duct, we  could  have  borne  it  with  equanimity  ;  but  to  be  quietly, 
systematically,  and  politely  dropped,  before  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
without  having  any  excuse  for  appealing  to  that  world  against 
the  injustice,  was  bitterly  humiliating.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  at 
such  moments  as  these,  stung  by  the  perfidy  of  a  faithless 
friend  against  whom  we  have  no  tangible  ground  of  complaint, 
we  are  apt  to  put  ourselves  in  the  wrong  by  opposing  him  in  some 
matter  of  public  or  private  interest.  In  his  present  condition  of 
feeling  towards  us  be  is  pretty  certain  to  seize  the  opportunity 
of  breaking  from  us  altogether,  and  the  world  will  then  say  how 
badly  we  have  behaved.  But  whether  we  act  wisely  or  foolishly, 
the  process  of  being  dropped  is  sufficiently  unpleasant ;  and,  when 
we  have  mastered  our  feelings,  and  to  some  extent  recovered  from 
our  mortification,  our  wounds  are  not  unlikely  to  be  reopened  by 
kind  inquiries  from  our  friends  as  to  whether  we  "  see  as  much 
of  the  Plantagenets  as  "  we  "  used  to  do." 

Even  among  mere  acquaintances  the  process  of  being  dropped 
is  far  from  agreeable,  although  it  may  be  less  painful  than  among 
friends.  Here,  again,  the  operation  is  usually  somewhat  gradual. 
We  do  not  receive  so  many  invitations  from  some  acquaintances 
as  formerly,  nor  do  they  accept  the  invitations  that  we  send  to 
them.  When  we  meet  they  are  studiously  civil,  but  the}'  make 
long  inquiries  concerning  the  health  of  our  relatives — always  a 
bad  sign — instead  of  entering  into  pleasant  conversation.  We 
have  strong  reasons  for  suspecting  that,  after  refusing  our  invi- 
tations, they  accepted  those  of  others,  and  they  are  "  not  at 
borne  "  on  days  and  at  hours  when  we  used  always  to  msike  sure 
of  finding  them.  Still  we  try  to  make  excuses  for  them, 
or,  to  be  more  candid,  we  endeavour  to  persuade  ourselves  that 
■we  are  not  being  dropped.  We  prevail  on  ourselves  to  believe 
that  they  are  not  entertaining  at  present ;  that  they  are  deeply 
afflicted  at  the  death  of  an  aunt,  and  that  their  country  house 
is  practically  shut  up.  Then  we  hear  that  they  are  having  a 
series  of  large  parties,  and  that  our  nearest  neighbours  have 
been  staying  with  them.  We  like  to  imagine  that  they  are  very 
quiet  in  London  this  season,  and  that  they  only  see  their  own 
relatives  and  a  few  very  old  friends  ;  but  we  awaken  to  the  fact 
that  this  is  not  the  case  when  we  see  an  awning  over  their  door- 
ways and  tree-ferns  being  carried  into  their  houses.  The  Morning 
Post  also  witnesses  to  their  misdeeds,  and  we  feel  that  we  have 
bad  that  "  hint  to  stay  away  "  which  is  so  doubly  galling  in  the 
case  of  people  who  used  habitually  to  invite  us  to  their  parties. 
Even  ill-conditioned  people  who  do  not  themselves  aspire  to  shine 
in  high  society  will  ask  us  whether  we  were  at  the  Talltowers's 
ball  last  night,  maliciously  adding,  "  I  thought  they  were  such 
friends  of  yours." 

If  some  energy  is  required  to  make  friends,  much  is  necessary  to 
keep  them.  We  are  not  so  misanthropical  as  to  maintain  that 
friendship  is  a  purely  commercial  transaction,  and  that  when  value 
ceases  to  be  received  payment  stops ;  but  we  cannot  deny  that 


friendly  intercourse  seldom  continues  when  either  of  the  parties  to 
it  ceases  to  gratify  the  other.  It  is  all  very  well,  in  dilating  upon 
the  charms  of  friendship,  to  dwell  upon  the  pleasures  of  an  inter- 
change of  ideas ;  but  it  is  not  everybody  whose  ideas  are  un- 
limited, and  when  two  people  have  interchanged  their  entire 
stock  of  these  commodities,  friendship  itself  is  likely  to  become 
rather  an  idea  than  a  reality.  When  this  is  the  case  it  can  hardly 
be  a  matter  for  surprise  if  one  of  the  parties  to  the  friendship  tries 
to  shuffle  out  of  the  bargain.  Such  conduct  is  of  course  very 
wrong,  but  it  is  unfortunately  consistent  with  human  nature.  Nor 
should  we  forget  that  some  of  the  friends  who  profess  such  a  liking 
fonts  may  have  formed  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  our  perfections. 
Few  of  us  are  so  excellent  that  we  cannot  be  esteemed  too  highly, 
and  if  we  fail  to  fulfil  our  friends'  expectations  on  all  points,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  they  may  regard  us  as  impostors.  We  remember  a 
very  ordinary  person  having  the  misfortune  to  say  "  a  good 
thing"  quite  by  accident  among  strangers.  All  his  bearer3 
immediately  desired  to  be  introduced  to  him,  and  he  was  promptly 
secured  for  several  desirable  parties.  As  he  was  anxious  to  get 
on  in  society,  heaven  seemed  now  to  have  opened  to  him  ;  but  his 
new  friends'  affection  for  him  ceased  when  they  found  that  he  did 
not  continue  to  say  good  things,  and  he  was  thrown  on  one  side 
as  a  machine  that  would  not  work.  There  are  many  accidents 
by  which  we  may  wake  and  find  ourselves  famous,  but  we  must 
go  on  working  miracles  if  we  wish  to  maintain  our  fame  and  our 
friendships.  Yet,  do  what  we  may,  we  must  be  prepared  to  face  some 
social  losses,  for  many  pleasant  people  like  variety  and  are  as  fond  of 
change  of  friends  as  of  change  of  air  or  scene.  They  do  not  quarrel 
with  the  old  friends,  but  they  find  new  human  playthings  and 
drop  the  old  ones. 

Many  social  droppings  are  owing  to  the  offices  of  "  mutual 
friends,"  who  make  accusations  of  which  the  accused  never  hear. 
In  social  courts  the  case  is  tried  in  the  prisoner's  absence,  and 
he  is  neither  aware  of  the  charge  nor  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
any  indictment  against  him.  lie  is  rarely  if  ever  represented  at 
his  trial,  although  there  are  generally  plenty  of  counsel  for  the 
prosecution,  and  his  sentence  is  carried  out  before  he  knows  that 
it  has  been  pronounced.  Banishment  for  life  from  certain  houses 
is  the  punishment  frequently  awarded ;  a  year  or  two  of  exile 
being  considered  a  merely  nominal  sentence,  while  six  months  is 
thought  about  equivalent  to  the  sixpence  and  costs  of  criminal 
law  courts.  The  offences  which  are  thus  punished  may  be 
heinous,  but  they  are  scarcely  felouious.  They  are  often  much  of 
the  following  type — showing  civility  to  an  unpopular  person,  not 
receiving  an  iuvitation  to  some  great  house,  failing  to  appear  at 
some  social  gathering,  charitable  speaking,  loss  of  money,  or, 
worst  of  all,  piety. 

In  considering  the  ease  with  which  friendships  are  dropped  it  is 
well  to  remember  the  very  slender  bonds  by  which  very  often  they 
are  held  together.  One  man  will  be  the  frequent  guest  of  another 
merely  because  he  is  an  excellent  shot :  some  people  will  strike  up 
a  friendship  on  the  strength  of  a  joint  political  or  religious  inte- 
rest ;  and  many  a  warm  alliance  has  been  made  simply  because 
both  parties  to  it  have  had  a  common  enemy.  A  dozen  or  so  of 
the  younger  intimates  at  a  great  house  generally  owe  their  footing- 
to  their  good  waltzing,  and  about  an  equal  number  of  the  old  ones 
are  only  welcome  as  scandalmongers.  If,  therefore,  our  hand  be- 
comes unsteady,  or  our  political  ardour  cools,  or  we  become  re- 
conciled with  our  enemy,  we  shall  certainly  be  dropped  by  some 
of  our  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  we  must  then  be  prepared  to 
find  our  post-bag  devoid  of  invitations.  After  all,  most  friend- 
ships come  lightly  ;  so,  if  they  also  go  lightly,  we  ought  not  to  be 
astonished. 

It  is  not  easy  to  be  philosophical  at  the  moment  of  being 
dropped  into  the  social  mire  ;  but  in  after  times,  when  we  reflect 
upon  the  various  experiences  of  this  sort  that  we  have  gone 
through,  we  do  not  feel  so  heartbroken  as  might  have  been  expected. 
If  some  friends  are  lost,  others  have  been  gained,  while  many 
of  the  lost  have  shown  that  they  were  not  worth  regretting. 
We  are  wicked  enough  also  to  take  comfort  from  the  discovery 
that  we  are  by  no  means  the  only  people  that  have  been  dropped 
by  our  faithless  friends,  and  we  persuade  ourselves  that  upon 
the  whole  we  have  suffered  less  in  this  way  than  our  neighbours. 
Best  of  all,  time,  in  a  few  instances,  has  done  wonders,  and 
occasionally  we  have  been  picked  up  again  by  our  former  friends. 
As'a  final  remark  on  the  subject  we  will  add  that  it  may  be  worth 
considering  whether  in  every  case  in  which  we  have  been  dropped 
the  fault  has  been  entirely  that  of  others,  and  whether  we  have 
in  no  single  instance  dropped  our  own  friends  without  sufficient 
reason. 


JEDBURGH  ABBEY. 

THERE  was  doubtless  a  good  and  sufficient  reason  why 
Jedburgh  was  not  visited  when  the  Archaeological  Institute 
made  their  recent  raid  across  the  Border  from  Carlisle,  but  they  thus 
missed  one  of  the  best  worth  seeing  of  the  Scotch  abbeys.  Both 
in  historical  and  architectural  interest,  Jedburgh  may  vie  with 
any  of  the  monastic  foundations  with  which  David  I.,  that  "  sair 
sanct  for  the  Crown,"  as  his  successor  styled  him,  with  wise 
munificence  enriched  Teviotdale.  The  group  is,  indeed,  a  re- 
markable one.  Hardly  anywhere,  even  in  England,  can  four  such 
grand  monastic  ruins  be  found  in  such  close  proximity,  and 
however  sorely  they  may  have  suffered  iu  the  fierce  storm  of 
the  Reformation,  we  must  add,  to  the  honour  of  their  present 
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possessors,  that  they  are  most  sedulously  cared  for.  Melrose,  with 
its  over-profuse  decoration,  so  strangely  at  variance  with  the 
primitive  simplicity  of  the  Cistercian  rule,  is,  like  Roslin  Chapel, 
too  much  of  an  architectural  curiosity  to  be  generally  pleasing, 
and  too  closely  pressed  upon  by  its  modern  surroundings.  Kelso  is 
another  town-set  Abbey.  Riven  by  English  artillery,  it  towers 
like  a  huge  giant  above  the  commonplace  dwellings  that  cluster 
round  its  stately  ruins.  Its  budding  aisleless  nave,  of  only  two 
bays  projection,"  is  probably  unique.  The  palm  for  picturesque 
beauty  must  be  given  to  Dryburgh,  immortalized  by  the  poet's 
grave  in  St.  Mary's  aisle,  as  its  sister  of  Melrose  has  been  by  his 
pen.  Little  of  the  church  remains,  beyond  the  gables  and 
arcades  of  the  Early  Eirst  Pointed  transepts,  and  a  fragment 
of  the  nave.  The  doorways  deserve  notice  for  their  retined 
simplicity  —  almost  faultless  examples  of  their  style.  The 
monastic  buildings,  chapter-house,  day  room,  and  the  like, 
which  have  completely  perished  in  the  other  abbeys,  are  here 
fairly  perfect,  clustering  in  a  picturesque  group  on  the  steep 
southern  bank  of  the  broad  swift  Tweed.  They  occupy  the 
customary  position  at  the  south  of  the  church.  For  the  sake  of 
drainage  to  the  river  at  Melrose,  the  cloister  court  is  placed,  less 
usually,  on  the  north.  The  Abbey  of  Jedburgh,  though  too  close  to 
the  town  to  satisfy  the  lover  of  monastic  seclusion,  is  removed 
from  its  noise  and*  bustle  and  all  its  meaner  associations.  With 
its  long  arcaded  nave  and  massive  square  tower  it  stands  con- 
spicuously on  a  sunny  ridge  above  the  rapid  and  picturesque  Jed, 
"  beautiful  for  situation,"  but  terribly  open  to  the  artillery  of 
its  frequent  assailants  from  the  other  side  of  the  Border,  of  which 
its  battered  walls  bear  unmistakable  evidence. 

The  steep  red  sandstone  banks  of  the  Jed  were  once  the  scene 
of  a  strange  mishap  during  the  Earl  of  Surrey's  lierce  inroad 
of  1523.  On  the  night  of  September  22,  it  being  full  moon, 
Surrey  marched  on  Jedburgh,  'which,  we  are  told,  then  had 
"  twice  as  many  houses  as  Berwick,  with  six  strong  towers,  and 
lodgings  for  a  thousand  horsemen."  The  next  morning  he  attacked 
the  town  at  the  head  of  six  thousand  men,  supported  by  the  Earl 
of  Westmoreland  and  Lord  Dacre  of  Gilsland,  Warden  of  the 
English  Marches.  The  place,  being  un walled,  in  spite  of  a  brave 
resistance  was  speedily  taken  and  bred.  The  Abbey  was  also 
taken  by  assault,  after  having  held  out  valiantly  till  two  hours 
after  night! all,  and  burnt.  The  next  day,  after  storming  the  castle 
of  Ferni  hirst,  and  taking  prisoner  Lord  Dacre's  mortal  enemy,  Sir 
Andrew  Ker,  the  hereditary  seneschal  of  the  Abbey,  and  his  garri- 
son, Surrey  and  his  men  returned  to  their  camp,  which  they  had 
fenced  in  with  their  baggage  waggons  and  a  hasty  entrenchment. 
The  wilful  Dacre  refused  to  bring  within  the  rampart  the 
cavalry  of  which  he  was  commander.  After  nightfall  some  of  the 
horses  got  alarmed.  The  panic  spread.  The  animals  broke  away 
from  their  picquets,  and  dashed  away  at  full  speed.  Surrey's  men 
were  surprised  at  their  supper  by  their  quick  tramp  and  clattering 
hoofs.  Concluding  that  it  was  a  surprise  of  the  Scots,  they  flew 
to  their  weapons,  and  shot  away  above  a  hundred  sheaves  of  their 
arrows  before  they  discovered  their  mistake.  Some  fifty  of  the 
maddened  beasts  hurled  themselves  over  the  cliff's,  and  were 
maimed  or  killed  in  the  fall.  Two  hundred  more  dashed  into 
the  burning  town,  where  they  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  women 
cowering  among  the  smouldering  ruins  of  their  homesteads,  by 
whom  they  were  caught  and  led  off  iu  triumph.  Dacre  and  his 
men  excused  the  disaster  and  sought  to  avert  the  blame  of  their 
own  foolhardiness  by  the  suggestion  of  the  agency  of  evil  spirits. 
In  his  despatch  to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  Surrey  says : — "I  dare  not 
write  the  wondres  that  my  Lord  Dacre  and  all  his  companye  doo 
sayethey  sawe  that  nyght  vj  tymys  of  spirits  and  fereful  syghtys. 
And  universally  all  their  compauy  doo  saye  playnly  the  devyl  was 
that  nyght  amongs  them  vj  tymys  ;  which  mysfortune  hath 
blemyshed  the  best  jorney  that  was  made  in  Scotland  many  yeres." 

The  older  form  of  the  name  was  "  Jedwood,"  or  "  Jedworth," 
popularly  contracted  into  "  Jeddart,"  with  which  the  terms 
"  Jeddart  justice  " — an  older  form  of  Lynch  law — and  the 
"Jeddart  staff"  and  "Jeddart  axe"  have  familiarized  us.  All 
will  remember  how,  at  "  Brauksome  Hall  "  (actually  existing  not 
many  miles  from  Jedburgh), 

Thirty  steeds,  both  fleet  and  wight, 

Stood  saddled  in  stable  day  and  night, 

Barbed  with  frontels  of  steel  1  trow, 

With  Jeddart  axe  at,  saddle-bow. 

The  "  Jeddart  staff "  was  a  long  wooden  pole  shod  with  iron — 
"Ferrum  chalybeum  quatuor  pedibus  longum  in  robusti  ligni 
extremo  " — which  the  Borderers  knew  well  how  to  use  with  fatal 
power.  The  hrst  mention  of  Jedburgh  is  in  the  ninth  century,  when 
it  formed  part  of  a  gift  made  to  the  see  of  Liudisfarne  by  Bishop 
Egred  between  830  and  845  a.d.  The  original  Jedburgh,  like  the 
original  Melrose,  stood  about  a  mile  and  a  half  higher  up  the 
stream.  Here,  as  at  old  Melrose,  a  little  hamlet  had  begun  to 
.  gather  round  a  humble  house  of  Celtic  monks,  which  was  subse- 
quently removed  by  Egfrid  to  the  present  site.  Both  "  villas  "  were 
included  in  the  gift  to  his  bishopric;  and,  as  part  of  the  heritage 
of  St.  Cuthbert,  Jedburgh  passed  to  the  see  of  Durham.  About 
1093  we  find  Turgot,  the  Prior  of  Durham,  casting  out  from  the 
church,  as  so  much  tilth — "  talis  spurcitia,"  Simeon  of  Durham 
calls  it — the  body  of  Eadwulf,  one  of  the  murderers  of  Bishop 
"Walcher,  who,  having  lied  beyond  the  Teviot,  here  met  with 
his  death  by  a  woman's  hand,  and  had  beeu  buried  within  its 
sacred  precincts. 

"  Our  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  first  Christianization  of 
Scotland,"  writes  the  late  Professor  Cosmo  Innes,  "  ceases  with  the 


seventh  century.  The  four  centuries  that  follow  are  all  darkness. 
The  twelfth  century  is  the  renewal  of  light,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  era  of  a  great  revolution  in  society."  Scotland  was  then  pass- 
ing through  one  of  the  most  important  periods  in  her  history. 
Frequent  marriages  had  closely  allied  her  Royal  house  with  that 
of  England  ;  the  connexion  of  the  two  kingdoms  consequently  be- 
came more  intimate  ;  and  her  internal  condition,  both  socially  and 
religiously,  advanced  more  rapidly  than  it  had  ever  done  before. 
The  great  instrument  in  this  advance  was  David,  the  brother  of 
one  Matilda  (Henry  I.'s  "  good  Queen  Molde "),  the  uncle  of 
another  Matilda  ("the  Empress"),  and  the  husband  of  a  third 
(the  daughter  of  the  martyred  Waltheof),  deriving  his  own  descent 
through  his  mother,  the  sainted  Margaret,  the  sister  of  Edgar 
Atheliug,  from  the  old  English  royal  house.  Brought  up  at  the 
court  of  his  brother-in-law,  he  shared  in  Beauclerc's  literary 
tastes;  and,  like  him,  regarded  the  foundation  of  religious  houses,, 
the  only  possible  centres  at  that  time  of  religious  light  and 
moral  and  intellectual  elevation,  as  the  surest  means  of  dispelling 
the  ignorant  barbarism  which  disgraced  his  subjects.  If  David 
may  be  almost  called  the  creator  of  the  more  recent  kingdom 
of  Scotland,  he  was  certainly  the  creator  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  in  its  organized  form.  It  is  said  by  his  biographer  /Elred 
that  he  found  three  bishoprics  in  Scotland  and  left  nine.  The 
"inquisition"  of  the  lands  of  the  see  of  Glasgow,  made  in  11 20, 
records  that  the  confusions  and  revolutions  in  the  country  had  not 
onlyr  destroyed  all  traces  of  the  ancient  see  of  St.  Kentigern,  but  had 
almost  abolished  Christianity  itself,  and  ascribes  the  restoration  of 
the  Church  and  of  religion  to  David,  whose  praises  as  a  man  and  as- 
a  king,  exhibiting  a  pattern  of  every  Christian  and  princely  virtue, 
all  contemporaneous  writers  agree  in  sounding.  On  the  first  dis- 
memberment of  the  vast  diocese  of  Lindisfarne,  Teviotdale 
contributed  to  the  formation  of  two  Scotch  dioceses,  the  part  north 
of  the  Tweed  being  given  to  St.  Andrews,  while  the  district  between 
the  Tweed  and  the  hills  of  the  Border  was  assigned  to  the  resusci- 
tated see  of  Glasgow.  David  was  at  that  time  only  Earl  of 
Cumbria,  not  succeeding  to  his  brother  Alexander's  throne  till 
1 124,  some  fifteen  years  after  John,  his  tutor  and  intimate  friend, 
and  for  some  time  his  chancellor,  had  been  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Glasgow  by  Pope  Paschal  with  the  consent  of  Archbishop 
Thurstin  of  York,  who  with  his  successors  long  claimed  metro- 
political  jurisdiction  over  Southern  Scotland.  John  is  described 
as  a  restless  energetic  man,  bold  in  action  and  undaunted  in  spirit. 
He  was  David's  counsellor  in  his  great  ecclesiastical  reforms,  and  the 
Abbey  of  Jedburgh  was  founded  by  his  aid.  The  bold  independence 
of  his  character  is  shown  in  the  resolution  with  which  he  refused 
submission  to  the  see  of  York,  in  defiance  of  the  mandates  of  three 
successive  Popes,  and,  deaf  to  papal  and  arclriepiscopal  prohibitions 
and  anathemas,  carried  out  his  design  of  a  pilgrimage  to,  and 
long  residence  at,  Jerusalem.  Rather  thau  yield  to  pope  or 
prelate,  John  abdicated  his  see,  and  became  a  monk  at  Tiron. 
Still,  loyal  to  his  sovereign,  regal  authority  had  more  weight  with 
hirn  than  ecclesiastical  fulminations.  The  mandate  of  King 
Malcolm  brought  back  the  reluctant  John — "  pseudo-episcopum  " 
Pope  Innocent  called  him — "  ipso  multum  resistente  " — to  his  bar- 
barous diocese,  and  he  died  Bishop  of  Glasgow  in  1 147,  and  was 
buried  at  Jedburgh.  In  11 18,  six  years  before  he  came  to  the 
throne,  David,  pushing  aside,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  reform  their 
irregular  habits,  the  degenerate  remnants  of  the  Culdees,  brought 
a  little  colony  of  regular  canons  of  the  Augustinian  order  from  the 
abbey  of  St.  Quentin,  near  Beauvais,  and  planted  them  by  his 
own  forest  castle  on  the  banks  of  the  Jed.  Here  the  new  comers 
soon  won  the  veneration  of  the  people  by  their  ascetic  lives  and 
zealous  missionary  labours.  The  new  house  was  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin,  and  was  largely  endowed  by  its  founder,  whose  charter 
was  confirmed  by  his  son  Henry,  iu  right  of  his  mother  Earl  of 
Huntingdon,  whose  decease  in  1152  was  one  of  the  earliest  of 
those  premature  removals  of  a  hopeful  heir  to  the  throne  from, 
which  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  has  suffered  more  perhaps  than  any 
other  in  history.  The  churches  of  Barton  and  Greudon,  as  far 
away  as  Northamptonshire,  were  added  by  his  grandson,  Malcolm 
IV.,  "  the  Maiden,"  who  died  at  Jedburgh  December  9,  1 165,  also 
prematurely  cut  oil',  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  thirteen  years  of  his 
short  life  having  been  passed  on  the  throne. 

We  pass  over  the  squabbles  between  the  canons  and  the  Bishops 
of  Glasgow,  settled  at  length  practically  in  favour  of  the  Bishop  by 
an  arbitration  given  in  the  chapel  at  Nesbit  in  1220.  The  canons 
were  ordered  to  yield  obedience  to  the  Bishop  in  "  all  canonical 
matters  in  a  canonical  manner,  saving  their  mutual  privilegts,. 
while  the  abbot  was  to  attend "  the  dedication  festival  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Glasgow,  "  aut  per  se  aut  per  alium,"  aud  not  to 
omit  attendance  at  synods.  A  marked  contrast  this  to  the 
growing  practice  in  Ei.gland  of  exempting  monasteries  from  epis- 
copal control,  so  fatal  to  church  order  and  subversive  of  episcopal 
government. 

The  valley  of  Jedburgh  is  one  of  the  most  lovely  in  Scotland, 
and  its  castle  became  the  favourite  residence  of  Alexander  ill.. 
After  the  death  of  his  queen,  Margaret,  sister  of  our  Henry  III., 
followed  by  that  of  his  only  son,  leaving  his  granddaughter  ("  the 
Maid  of  Norway  "  of  Border  minstrelsy)  the  sole  heir  to  the  throne,. 
Alexander,  still  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  married  Joletta,  the 
daughter  of  the  Count  of  Dreux.  The  wedding  festivities  were 
kept  at  Jedburgh  October  14,  1 285,  and  became  ever  memorable 
for  the  mysterious  figure — some  whispered  it  was  Death  itself  join- 
ing the  dance — which,  gliding  like  a  shadow  through  the  festal 
hall  behind  the  merry  band  of  masquers,  and  suddenly  vanishing,, 
broke  up  the  revels,  and  tilled  the  minds  of  all  with  a  superstitious 
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dread,  only  too  truly  presaging  the  intensity  of  the  calamities  which 
speedily  followed.  A  few  months  later  Alexander  was  pressing 
homewards  by  a  precipitous  path  along  the  seaboard  of  Fife  ;  his 
horse  stumbled  and  fell  over  the  cliff,  dragging  his  rider  with  him, 
and  the  throne  was  left  vacant.  The  death  of  the  Maid  of  Norway 
on  her  voyage  to  Scotland  gave  rise  to  the  wars  of  the  succession 
which  plunged  the  unhappy  realm  into  lasting  anarchy  and  confusion. 
With  the  war  of  succession  the  troubles  of  Jedburgh  began.  The 
abbots  took  a  leading  part  in  the  dispute,  and  were  for  some 
time  safe  under  the  protection  of  England.  But  war  being  re- 
kindled in  1297,  the  English  forces,  to  avenge  the  destruction  of 
Hexham,  when  the  church  and  monastery  were  pillaged  and  burnt, 
the  brethren  murdered  or  scattered,  and  two  hundred  hapless 
schoolboys  literally  roasted  alive  in  the  grammar  school  by 
Wallace  and  his  banditti,  swooped  down  on  Jedburgh,  and  devas- 
tated the  Abbey.  The  leader  of  the  marauding  force,  Sir  Richard 
Hastings,  stripped  the  lead  from  the  roof  of  the  church,  which  he 
detained  even  after  the  King  had  issued  his  mandate  for  its  resto- 
ration. The  canons  were  reduced  to  so  pitiable  a  state  of  desti- 
tution that  Edward  II.  in  1300  distributed  them  among  various 
religious  houses  in  England,  which  he  charged  with  their  main- 
tenance until  their  own  house  should  be  repaired.  At  the  general 
peace  in  1328  it  was  ordered  that  all  the  English  estates  should  be 
restored  to  Jedburgh  and  the  other  abbeys  of  Teviotdale.  But  it 
was  easier  to  command  than  to  ensure  obedience,  and  some  years 
later  some  hapless  canons  of  Jedburgh  and  Dryburgh,  taking  a 
journey  to  England  to  sue  for  the  restitution  of  their  property, 
were  barbarously  murdered. 

The  remainder  of  the  history  of  Jedburgh  is  little  more  than  a 
series  of  savage  inroads  and  as  savage  reprisals.  The  castle,  which 
had  been  in  the  handsof  the  English  since  the  battleof  Neville's  Cross 
in  1346  had  put  the  Border  counties  in  their  power,  was  wrested 
from  t  hem  in  1409  by  a  rising  of  the  common  people  of  Teviotdale, 
skilled  in  Border  warfare  from  their  youth,  armed  with  the  Jeddart 
axe  and  Jeddart  staff,  which  they  knew  so  well  how  to  wield. 
The  Scottish  Parliament  ordered  the  destruction  of  the  castle, 
and,  the  power  of  gunpowder  for  mining  purposes  being  as  yet  un- 
known, a  hearth-tax  of  twopence  was  proposed  to  pay  the  labourers 
who  were,  by  sheer  force  of  hand  and  pick,  to  "  ding  d  >wn  "  the 
fortress.  The  measure  was  thought  to  be  oppressive.  The  Regent 
Albany's  love  of  popularity  caused  him  to  set  it  aside,  and  the 
"  slighting  "  was  paid  for  out  of  the  Royal  revenue.  The  next 
year,  as  a  reprisal,  the  town — probably  no  more  than  a  sorry  village 
of  thatched  huts,  with  here  and  there  a  strong  peel-tower,  the 
home  of  some  bold  marauder — was  pillaged  and  burnt  by  Sir 
Robert  Umfraville,  the  governor  of  Berwick.  Six  or  seven  years 
later  the  hapless  place  was  burnt  a  second  time  by  Umfraville,  and 
a  third  time  it  suffered  the  same  fate  at  the  hands  of  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  in  1460,  as  a  punishment  for  the  help  rendered  to  Queen 
Margaret  of  Anjou  by  the  Borderers.  The  breathing-time  given 
by  the  peace  between  the  two  countries  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
"VII.,  though  constantly  disturbed  by  Border  forays,  was  rudely 
broken  by  the  disastrous  defeat  of  Flodden.  The  battle  was  fought 
on  September  9th,  1 5 13.  Towards  the  end  of  the  following  month. 
October  28th,  Lord  Thomas  Dacre,  Warden  of  the  Marches,  writing 
from  Carlisle  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  describes  the  "iiij  roods 
caused  to  be  made  in  Teviotdale;  where  great  distruction  was 
both  of  brynning  and  taking  of  goodes";  adding,  "I  entend 
Tevidale  shal  be  kept  waking  whils  (until)  Ideale  with  them  myself." 
Ten  years  later,  1523,  occurred  Surrey's  savage  inroad,  when 
Jedburgh,  Abbey  and  all,  was  taken  and  burnt,  and  Lord.  Dacre 
lost  his  cavalry  in  the  nocturnal  panic  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken.  The  summary  of  the  achievements  of  the  invaders  is 
given  with  a  cold-blooded  frankness  in  a  letter  of  Dacre's  to  Wolsey, 
June  11,  1524: — "  Litill  or  nothing  is  left  upon  the  frontiers  of 
Scotland,  without  it  be  part  of  aid  houses  whereof  the  thak  and 
covereings  are  taken  away,  by  reason  whereof  they  cannot  be 
brint."  Such  was  Border  warfare.  As  far  as  practicable  every  house 
was  burnt  and  all  means  of  subsistence  swept  away,  leaving  the 
wretched  inhabitants  without  a  roof  to  shelter  them  or  food  to  eat. 
Jedburgh  had  hardly  recovered  from  Surrey's  sweeping  devasta- 
tion when  the  invasion  under  Lords  Hertford  and  Lisle — better 
known  as  Protector  Somerset  and  the  Duke  of  Northumberland — 
caused  it  once  more  to  taste  all  the  miseries  of  a  desolating  warfare, 
attended  with  circumstances  of  the  most  revolting  barbarity,  in 
which  "  the  church  was  no  more  sacred  than  the  corn  and  cottage 
of  the  unnamed  peasant." 

In  the  early  part  of  1545,  the  year  after  Edinburgh  and  Leith 
had  been  sacked  and  burnt,  Sir  Ralph  Eure  directed  Lord  Hert- 
ford's attention  to  Jedburgh  as  "  the  strength  of  Teviotdale,  which 
once  destroyed" — and  some  traitor  Scots  had  offered  to  destroy  it 
for  twenty  marks — "a  small  force  would  be  able  to  keep  the 
Borders  of  Scotland  in  subjection."  Hertford  at  once  resolved  that 
so  important  a  position  should  be  made  his  own.  He  wrote  to 
Henry  VIII.  that  as  soon  as  his  horses  and  men  had  been  re- 
freshed, there  should  be  "  a  warden's  rode  "  made  to  Jedworth, 
"  not  doubting  but  that,  with  the  grace  of  God,  it  should  be 
feasible  enough  to  win  the  town,  and  also  the  church  and  Abbey, 
which  is  thought  to  be  a  house  of  some  strength,  and  might  be 
made  a  good  fortress."  A  pious  resolution,  most  faithfully  fulfilled. 
Lord  Eure  and  his  son  started  for  Jedburgh  on  June  11 — "  Bar- 
naby  bright " — and  after  some  resistance  the  ill-fated  town,  with 
its  Abbey,  was  sacked  and  burnt,  500  horses  being  laden  with  the 
booty  taken.  Two  months  later,  while  Hertford  with  12,000  men 
was  laying  waste  the  Merse  and  Teviotdale  in  fierce  vengeance  for 
the  de.'eat  of  Ancram  Moor,  the  Abbot  of  Jedburgh,  with  his 


brother  of  Dryburgh,  joined  in  person  the  Earls  of  Bothwell  and 
Home  in  the  diversion  attempted,  with  the  aid  of  the  French 
mercenaries,  by  an  inroad  into  Northumberland.  The  attempt  was 
a  disastrous  failure.  After  inflicting  much  mischief,  they  were 
driven  back,  with  considerable  loss,  by  the  garrison  of  Norham. 

This  warlike  abbot  was  the  last  of  his  race.  The  fierce  storm 
of  the  Reformation  had  long  bsen  gathering ;  Wishart's  martyr- 
dom was  speedily  followed  by  the  murder  of  Cardinal  Beatoun. 
This  was  the  signal  for  the  opening  of  the  floodgates.  The 
monasteries  were  everywhere  marked  out  for  plunder  and  de- 
molition. Jedburgh  Abbey  fell  with  the  rest.  It  had  never  re- 
covered the  devastation  of  1545,  and  was  suppressed  in  1559  and 
its  revenues  annexed  to  the  Crown,  while  whatever  of  marketable 
value  in  the  buildings  "  the  catterpillers  "  of  English  plunderers 
had  left,  the  "  palmer-worm  "  of  fanaticism  devoured.  After  it 
had  remained  for  some  years  a  roofless  ruin,  an  unsightly  fabric 
was  fitted  up  within  the  walls  of  the  nave,  roofed  over  at  the 
triforium  level,  to  serve  as  the  parish  kirk.  This  incubus  on  the 
lovely  proportions  of  the  church  has  happily  been  recently  removed 
by  the  good  taste  of  the  present  possessor,  who  has  built  a  much, 
more  convenient  place  of  worship  for  the  Establishment. 

The  marks  of  the  Reformers'  axes  and  hammers  were  still  fresh 
when  in  1566  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  barely  four  months  a  mother, 
her  ill-conditioned  husband  sulking  meanwhile  like  a  petulant 
schoolboy  at  the  house  of  his  cold-blooded  politic  father,  having 
visited  Jedburgh,  to  hold  a  Justice  Court  to  investigate  and  repress 
the  disorders  of  the  Borders,  paid  that  strange  and  sudden  visit 
to  Bothwell,  lying  sick  at  his  castle  of  Herfhitage  of  wounds 
received  in  a  hand-to-hand  encounter  with  one  of  the  "  strapping- 
Elliots,"  which  has  been  regarded,  according  to  the  different 
views  of  her  character,  either  as  a  damning  proof  of  guilt,  or 
merely  as  an  official  visit  to  a  faithful  servant  sorely  injured  in 
execution  of  his  Sovereign's  warrant,  but  the  mystery  of  which, 
as  is  the  case  with  so  many  events  in  her  strangely  chequered 
life,  can  never  be  fully  solved.  Having  opened  the  court  on 
October  9th,  on  the  16th  she  rode  across  the  moors  to  Hermitage, 
a  distance  of  five-and-twenty  miles,  and  after  spending  two  hours 
by  Bothwell'8  bedside  she  returned  the  same  day  to  Jedburgh, 
being  nearly  lost  on  her  way  in  a  treacherous  morass  still 
known  as  "  the  Queen's  Mire,"  in  which  her  horse  sank  up  to  the 
saddle-girths.  The  long  ride  of  fifty  miles,  the  night  air,  the  fright, 
together  with  the  "  thought  or  displeasure  "  which,  in  her 
own  words,  "  had  their  root"  in  her  unworthy  husband,  and  the 
great  distress  caused  by  the  state  of  Bothwell,  brought  on  a  serious 
attack  of  fever,  which  lasted  a  week,  and  had  all  but  proved 
fatal.  The  turreted  house  occupied  by  Mary  during  her  stay  at 
Jedburgh,  for  which  she  paid  40I.  to  the  lady  of  Fernihirst,  is 
still  pointed  out,  as  well  as  that  in  which  Darnley,  tardily  visiting 
his  little  loved  wife,  was  lodged  for  the  single  night  he  was  re- 
luctantly permitted  to  remain  in  her  neighbourhood.  "  In  unhappy 
contrast,"  writes  Mr.  Froude,  "  the  Earl  of  Bothwell  was  brought 
as  soon  as  he  could  be  moved  to  Jedburgh,"  and  in  company  with, 
him  the  Queen  left  the  town  for  Kelso  on  her  way  to  Edinburgh 
for  her  son's  baptism.  The  scandal,  whether  well  grounded  or  not, 
was  abiding ;  and  when,  twenty  years  later,  Mary's  faithful  ad- 
herents Buccleuch  and  Fernihirst  made  an  attempt  to  seize 
Jedburgh  for  their  captive  sovereign,  the  people  of  the  town 
offered  a  stout  resistance,  and  Ruthveu  coming  up  in  their  rear, 
the  leaders  were  compelled  to  give  up  their  project,  and  scatter 
their  men  to  the  various  mountain  fastnesses  around. 

Though  so  roughly  handled  both  by  foreign  enemies  and  the 
"  foes  of  its  own  household,"  the  fabric  of  the  Abbey  church  of 
Jedburgh  is  nearly  complete.  Little  remains  of  the  western 
aisles,  and  the  eastern  termination  of  the  choir  has  perished ;  but 
the  nave,  central  tower,  and  transepts,  with  the  two  western  bays 
of  the  choir,  remain.  The  ground-plan  is  singular  from  the  short- 
ness of  the  transepts,  which,  as  at  the  sister  Abbeys  of  Dryburgh 
and  Kelso — Glasgow  Cathedral  is  another  example — did  not  origi- 
nally project  beyond  the  side  aisles.  An  addition  was  made  in 
the  fourteenth  century  to  the  north  transept,  with  traceried 
windows  of  excellent  flamboyant  design,  which  now  serves  as  the 
burial-place  of  the  Lothian  family.  In  the  choir,  which  may  safely 
be  referred  to  the  original  foundation  by  Earl  David,  one  is  almost 
startled  by  finding  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  aisle  and  triforium 
familiar  to  us  in  the  Cathedral  of  Oxford.  The  main  pier,  a  huge 
cylinder,  runs  up  to  the  triforium  range,  and  carries  the  chief  arch 
at  that  level,  the  pier  arch  hanging  on  in  a  subsidiary  fashion 
without  corbel  or  respond  to  the  flanks  of  the  pier,  which  slices  ott 
the  springing  of  its  deeply-cut  mouldings.  The  triforium  gallery 
is  set  back  within  the  main  arch.  In  style  it  is  earlier  than 
Oxford.  The  two  sides  vary,  the  north  being  later  than  the  south. 
There  was  an  evident  break  in  the  work  on  the  completion  of  the 
triforium.  The  clerestory,  as  well  as  theadded  bays  to  theeast,  are  Early 
English.  We  see  the  same  not  very  graceful  kneed  window-shafts 
as  at  Hexham,  the  capital  occurring  very  far  below  the  springing  of 
the  arch,  at  the  level  of  the  wall  passage.  The  very  noble  arches 
of  the  crossing  are  also  late  Norman  ;  but  the  piers  have  been 
altered  and  strengthened  and  the  arches  underbuilt  in  Decorated 
times  to  make  them  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  central  tower— low, 
but  ponderous.  The  nave,  of  about  the  same  length  as  those  of 
Ripon  and  Rochester,  is  a  remarkably  fine  specimen  of  what  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  called  "  the  Transition  from  the  Transition  to  the  de- 
veloped Early  English."  While  the  round  arch  is  kept  in  the  doors 
and  windows  and  minor  openings,  the  pointed  arch  is  used  in  the 
pier  range  and  wherever  strength  was  of  importance.  In  the 
triforium  the  enclosing  arch  is  round,  the  sub-arches  pointed.  The 
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square  abacus  appears  in  the  two  lower  ranges,  and  only  gives 
place  to  the  round  abacus  in  the  clerestory,  which  forms  a  con- 
tinuous arcade  of  lancets.  The  characteristic  Transition  volute — 
the  Ionic  volute  inverted — is  seen  on  the  capitals  of  the  main 
piers.  The  beauty  of  the  proportions  and  purity  of  the  details 
of  this  magnificent  nave,  one  of  the  noblest  relics  of  its  age, 
can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  The  great  western  doorway  and  that 
from  the  south  aisle  into  the  cloisters  are  justly  described  by  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  as  "  perfect  gems  of  refined  Norman  of  the  highest 
class  and  most  artistic  finish."  An  admirably  executed  repro- 
duction of  the  south  door  has  been  erected  by  the  Marquess  of 
Lothian  on  the  site  of  that  originally  opening  into  the  west  alley 
of  the  cloister,  which  had  been  completely  destroyed.  We  have 
mentioned  the  happy  ejection  by  Lord  Lothian  of  the  Presby- 
terian Kirk  which  had  so  long  encumbered  the  nave.  It  only 
remains  to  add  that  the  ruins  are  now  watched  over  -with  a  loving 
care  which  we  could  wish  to  see  extended  to  other  abbey  ruins — 
especially  to  the  grand  Cistercian  church  of  Kirkstall,  which  for 
want  of  timely  attention  is  fast  becoming  actually  dangerous  to 
its  visitors.  The  aisles  at  Jedburgh  have  almost  entirely  perished. 
They  were  covered  with  a  richly  moulded  quadripartite  vault.  The 
central  alley,  both  of  nave  and  choir,  as  Hexham  and  Whitby, 
had  an  open  timber  roof  of  very  high  pitch.  The  west  front  is 
of  great  dignity  and  beaut}'.  Tall,  stately  lancets  occupy  the 
centre.  Below  is  the  elaborate  doorway  with  side  arches,  already 
spoken  of,  under  a  triple  pediment.  In  the  gable  is  a  wheel 
window  of  later  date,  rivalling  the  celebrated  example  in  the 
Bishop's  Palace  at  St.  David's. 


PICTURESQUE  TOWN  HOUSES. 

WHETHER  the  present  interest  in  things  supposed  to  be 
beautiful  has  not  outstripped  knowledge  and  real  taste  may 
well  be  questioned.  People  who  have  no  instinctive  appreciation 
of  art  may  sometimes  acquire  it,  but  movements  such  as  this 
depend  for  encouragement  and  support  more  upon  money  than 
anything  else.  Those  who  have  wealth  are  impatient  of  the 
restraints  which  want  of  taste  imposes  on  them.  They  are  con- 
stantly trying  to  persuade  themselves  that  costliness  is  the  measure 
of  beauty,  and  they  rind  a  whole  army  of  dealers,  brokers,  profes- 
sional decorators,  auctioneers,  printsellers,  and  other  intermedi- 
aries to  uphold  the  view.  It  is  not,  of  course,  true  that  great 
beauty  can  be  attained  in  a  house  without  the  expenditure  of 
money;  but  it  is  very  true  that  decoration  requires  to  be  mixed, 
like  Sir  Joshua's  paint,  with  brains.  No  expenditure  will 
purchase  picturesqueness  or  taste,  while  a  very  modest  outlay 
only  is  required  to  make  even  such  an  unsatisfactory  building 
as  an  ordinary  suburban  villa  pleasant  to  the  eye  as  well  as 
comfortable.  A  sabbath  day's  journey  through  the  West  End 
of  London  at  the  present  day  abundantly  illustrates  this  truism. 
It  abundantly  illustrates  also  the  abject  servility  of  people  who 
have  no  ideas  of  their  own  to  those  who  can  originate  a 
feature  and  adapt  small  means  to  fair  ends.  If  one  man  in  a  street 
puts  bull's-eyes  in  his  hall-door,  the  whole  street  follows  his  lead 
in  a  very  few  years.  If  one  villa  sets  up  window-boxes  for  flowers, 
the  whole  row  blossoms  out  in  a  month.  Yet  until  the  example 
is  set,  the  ordinary  British  householder  never  reflects  that  he  may 
as  well  have  his  hall  light  as  dark,  or  that  flowers  are  fragrant  and 
comparatively  inexpensive.  The  want  of  originality  and  the 
tendency  to  follow  a  fashion  are  saddening  features  in  the  whole 
prospect  of  an  improvement  of  taste.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  when 
the  present  influences  fail  the  movement  will  cease.  When  Inigo 
Jones  was  alive  there  must  have  been  a  great  deal  of  taste  abroad 
among  our  ancestors.  Vandyke  was  painting  at  Blackfriars.  The 
King  was  forming  the  splendid  gallery  of  pictures  of  which  so 
many  are  still  in  England.  The  Arundel  marbles  were  being 
gathered.  Wren  was  holding  up  his  rapidly  increasing  light  both 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Yet  a  hundred  years  later  taste  was 
dead  and  buried.  We  must  acknowledge  that  we  have  no 
earnest  that  there  will  be  any  long  continuance  in  the  con- 
temporary pursuit  of  art  and  beauty  ;  on  the  contrary,  there  are 
indications  about  us  that  such  extremes  as  those  of  the  so-called 
{esthetic  people  are  bringing  high  art  into  ridicule,  and  raising  up 
a  not  unreasonable  feeling  of  opposition  in  the  mind  of  the  a  verage 
man.  Their  vagaries  are  quite  as  unpleasant  to  him  as  the  ugliness 
of  those  at  whom  they  rail.  To  him  also  the  high  prices  given  for 
pictures  and  furniture  at  some  recent  sales  are  equally  objection- 
able. He  confounds  the  two  things,  no  doubt ;  but  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  there  is  a  certain  connexion  of  ideas  between  them. 
The  woman  who  goes  about  in  a  faded  costume  of  ancient  cut, 
and  wears  a  lackadaisical  expression  and  dishevelled  hair,  is  on  a 
par  with  the  man  who  spends  thousands  on  a  chest  of  drawers  or  a 
china  jar.  And  there  is  an  uncomfortable  feeling  abroad  among  those 
who  have  the  wish  to  be  in  the  fashion,  and  who  perhaps  have  no 
means  of  gratifying  it  except  by  ordering  from  the  best  furnishing 
decorator  those  house  ornaments  which,  to  be  really  pleasing  to 
their  owner,  ought  to  emanate  from  his  own  consciousness  of 
what  is  fitting  and  pretty.  They  go  about  fearing  to  see  a  draw- 
ing-room perhaps  more  charming  than  their  own,  which,  as  they 
have  not  designed  it  themselves,  they  may  not  fully  appreciate. 
Their  knowledge  of  its  merits  is  chiefly  gathered  from  a 
contemplation  of  the  bill  they  paid.  When  they  find  that 
some  one  else  without  any  bill  has  attained  by  simple  means 
an  even  higher  measure  of  artistic  success,  they  are  not  unreason- 
ably distressed. 


Besides  those  who  buy  and  pay  for  beauty  in  their  houses  thero 
is  a  very  large  class  who  spend  their  money  without  any  return  of 
this  kind.  Very  few  passengers  along  the  Kensington  Road  will  be 
sorry  to  watch  the  disappearance  of  the  ugliest  house  of  its  size  pro- 
bably ever  built.  On  the  site  covered  by  t  his  hideous  erection  some 
of  us  remember  two  of  the  most  picturesque  houses  near  London. 
True,  one  of  them  was  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  the  other  was  said  to 
be  haunted.  Sir  Thomas  Colby  may  well  have  "  walked,"  if 
King's  account  of  him  is  true.  "  I  knew,"  he  says  in  his  Anecdotes, 
"  one  Sir Thoma3  Colby,  who  lived  at  Kensington,  and  was,  I  think, 
a  Commissioner  in  the  Victualling  Office  ;  he  killed  himself  by 
rising  in  the  middle  of  the  night  when  he  was  in  a  very  profuse 
sweat,  the  effect  of  a  medicine  he  had  taken  for  that  purpose,  and 
walking  down  stairs  to  look  for  the  key  of  his  cellar,  which 
he  had  inadvertently  left  on  a  table  in  his  parlour."  His 
fortune,  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  million,  was  divided  among 
five  or  six  day  labourers,  his  nearest  of  kin.  His  house 
commemorated  him  as  well  a3  a  monument  which  is  still  in 
Kensington  Church,  and  in  which  he  is  recorded  to  have  died  in 
1729.  Colby  House  was  in  the  style  which  has  now  again  come 
into  fashion  under  the  misleading  name  of  "  Queen  Anne."  It 
contained  some  charming  old  rooms,  and  deserved  a  better  fate. 
The  site  is  to  be  covered  with  streets  and  squares,  and  it  is  at 
least  possible  to  feel  confident  that  they  cannot  be  so  ugly  as  the 
building  they  are  to  supplant.  The  comfortless  air  of  the  great 
chambers,  nearly  all  of  which  had  through  lights,  the  oppressive 
bad  taste  of  the  painted  ceilings,  the  coldness  of  windows  filled 
with  enormous  sheets  of  plate-glass,  the  contrast  of  carved  marble 
and  grained  woodwork,  but,  above  all,  the  fact  that  everything 
was  in  duplicate,  oppressed  the  mind  of  the  visitor  with  a  feeling 
of  absolute  disgust.  The  staircase  to  the  right  was  exactly  the 
same  as  the  staircase  to  the  left.  The  archway  to  the  dining-room 
was  exactly  the  same  as  the  archway  to  the  billiard-room.  Even 
the  chimney-pieces  on  opposite  sides  of  the  house,  perhaps  sixty 
feet  or  more  apart,  were  alike,  carved  in  the  same  white  marble 
with  the  same  pastoral  scene.  The  designer  of  the  house  must  have 
greatly  reduced  the  amount  of  his  own  trouble  by  these  arrange- 
ments. To  the  visitor  they  appeared  singularly  at  variance  with  the 
principles  of  our  great  classical  architects,  Wren  or  Gibbs  or  Nash, 
who  endeavoured  apparently  to  adapt  asymmetrical  exterior  to  the 
greatest  possible  variety  of  interior.  Here  interior  and  exterior 
were  alike  symmetrical ;  and,  so  far,  it  must  be  confessed  that  an 
original  effect  was  produced.  In  these  days  of  art  progress,  and  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  our  boasted  institutions  for  the 
universal  dissemination  of  taste,  the  fact  that  this  house  should  have 
been  found  tit  for  nothing  but  to  be  pulled  down  and  sold  as  build- 
ing materials  is  a  sad  comment  on  contemporary  civilization.  Money 
had  not  been  spared.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  poured  out  with  a 
lavishness  to  which  we  know  of  no  parallel,  except  that  afforded 
by  the  Khedive  Ismail  in  his  palace  at  Geezeh.  The  marble  stair- 
case cost  some  10,000/.,  yet  was  only  considered  worth  a  tithe  of 
that  sum  when  it  came  to  the  auctioneer's  hammer.  Everything 
else  was  sold  at  the  same  rate  ;  and  Kensington  House  will  soon,  it 
is  hoped,  be  a  matter  of  history — an  example  of  the  very  opposite 
kind  to  that  which  Keats  described  as  a  joy  for  ever.  We  can 
even  imagine  that  the  future  historian  of  Kensington,  unless  it  be 
to  point  a  moral,  will  wholly  omit  this  episode.  Within  the 
past  few  weeks  a  very  different  sale  took  place  in  the  adjoining 
parish  of  Chelsea.  Here  an  old  house,  long  inhabited  by  an  artist- 
poet  whose  work  of  both  kinds  will  live  to  a  remote  generation, offers 
us  a  curious  but  apposite  contrast.  In  Cheyne  Walk  there  are  few 
more  picturesque  houses  than  that  of  the  lamented  Dante  Bossetti. 
Of  late  years  declining  health  and  absence  from  home  made  him 
suffer  it  to  go  much  out  of  repair,  and  the  furniture  and  hangings 
to  become  grimy  with  London  dust  and  soot.  Yet  the  taste,  the 
beautjr,  the  air  of  comfort,  of  refinement,  of  thought  and  artistic 
knowledge  could  not  be  obliterated.  Books  and  furniture  and 
pottery,  whether  new  or  old,  all  bore  the  same  impress ;  and  the 
prices  showed,  as  compared  with  those  realized  at  Kensington 
House,  that,  while  a  worse  investment  cannot  be  made  than  under 
the  guidance  of  bad  taste,  few  are  better  than  those  in  which  a 
little  wealth  is  combined  with  delicate  aesthetic  perception. 

A  very  slight  examination  of  well-decorated  and  well-fur- 
nished houses,  of  which,  in  truth,  we  have  but  few  among  us, 
will  serve  to  bring  out  one  point.  What  is  good  in  itself  will, 
as  a  rule,  harmonize  sufficiently  well  with  anything  else  that 
is  good.  A  man  who  is  endeavouring  to  furnish  a  room  well 
need  not  fear  incongruity,  if  it  is  not  the  incongruity  of  poor 
work  grouped  with  what  is  superior.  In  the  real  life  of  artists, 
and  in  the  real  glimpses  one  gets  of  their  studios  on  working 
days,  when  perhaps  a  model  in  rags  is  contrasted  with  a  silken 
tapestry  or  a  velvet  chair,  things  are  often  very  different.  But  a 
silken  tapestry  of  perhaps  Venetian  fifteenth-century  work  does 
not  group  inharmoniously  with  a  Louis-Seize  commode,  and  an 
oak  cabinet  of  the  eighteenth  century  from  Holland  looks  very 
well  lighted  by  a  window  of  Gothic  glass.  We  are  constantly 
tempted  when  we  see  such  mixed  furniture  to  remember  that  in 
matters  of  this  kind  above  all  are  we  the  heirs  of  the  ages.  We 
may  gather  about  us  the  best  works  of  any  period  and  country, 
and  find  that  they  rather  enhance  than  injure  each  other's 
beauty.  No  books  can  instil  the  natural  faculties  which  make 
up  good  taste.  Some  people,  who  might  very  well  do  their 
own  decorative  work,  might  design  their  own  carpets  and 
wall-papers  and  order  their  own  furniture,  delegate  the  task 
to  others,  as  either  too  difficult  or  not  worth  the  trouble ; 
but  when  they  go  about  and  see   other   houses  better  and 
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sweeter  than  their  own,  and  experience  the  disagreeable  feeling 
of  involuntary  envy,  they  understand  when  it  is  too  late  that  a 
man  cannot  by  mere  force  of  money  obtain  a  "  beautiful  house." 
When  we  are  told  that  the  people  of  our  day  are  mere  plagiarists, 
-we  have  to  admit  the  charge  ;  but  we  may  observe  that,  whereas 
we  copy  the  good  things  of  all  the  long  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  beautiful  houses  were  first  built  and  decorated,  some  of  our 
predecessors  simply  imitated  the  good  things  they  saw  around 
them,  and  endeavoured  to  follow  in  the  fashion,  whatever  it  might 
happen  to  be  at  the  time. 

That  very  few  old  houses  should  remain  which  are  now  worth 
looking  at  is  partly  because  in  Loudon  very  few  ever  were  worth 
looking  at,  and  of  those  the  greater  number  were  not  well  built. 
In  this  climate  a  building  must  be  strong  to  stand  the  weather, 
and  in  London  strong  houses  were  till  very  lately  the  exception. 
Before  the  Great  Fire  most  houses  were  built  of  wood,  and  probably 
many  churches.  The  party  walls  only  were  of  stone,  and  brick 
was  rare.  Some  of  these  wooden  houses  must  have  been  pic- 
turesque iu  the  extreme.  Two  or  three  may  be  still  seen  along 
the  Strand.  They  are  not  very  ancient,  it  is  true,  but  they  beloug 
to  the  time  when  "the  true  principles"  of  Greek  or  Gothic  were 
unthought  of,  and  every  man  followed  what  happened  to  be  a  good 
fashion.  A  house  in  Great  Queen  Street,  said  to  have  been  built 
by  Inigo  Jones  for  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  is  still  in  part  stand- 
in?,  and  has  something  fine  about  it  yet.  Iu  a  few  cases,  also, 
newly-fronted  houses  have  old  features  within.  Near  Govent 
Garden  is  the  supposed  residence  of  Inigo  himself,  concealed 
behind  modern  plaster,  but  now  containing  only  part  of  a 
staircase  of  his  time.  The  lover  of  the  real  Queen  Anne  style, 
as  distinguished  from  the  mongrel  Stuart  which  is  too  cfteu 
called  by  the  name,  may  find  a  few  strongly  built,  plain,  deep- 
corniced  houses,  which  look  as  if  Wren,  or  possibly  Jones,  had 
designed  them.  Some  good  examples  are  in  the  City,  as  in  Great 
St.  Helens  and  in  Moorgate ;  others  in  places  in  the  suburbs  where 
we  should  never  expect  to  find  them,  as,  for  example,  in  Kensington 
Square,  the  date  of  which  is  known  to  have  been  the  reign  of 
William  III.,  at  Hampstead,  and  about  the  back  courts  on  Tower 
Hill.  What  it  is  that  gives  the  charm  of  picturesqueuess  to  a 
house  or  room  seems,  like  the  flavour  of  true  poetry,  to  be  in- 
capable of  definition.  Some  of  the  best  educated,  most  ambitious, 
and  in  certain  respects  most  successful  of  modern  architects  never 
manage  to  come  near  it.  Others  always  reach  it  as  if  by  instinct. 
A  whole  village  of  red-brick,  red-tiled  houses,  purposely  intended 
to  look  pretty,  fails  in  many  places,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Chiswiek  ;  whilst  a  long  plain  unvaried  front,  such 
as  Inigo  Jones  designed  for  the  western  side  of  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  gives  the  eye  new  pleasure  each  time  the  simple  flat 
pilasters  and  the  well-recessed  windows  are  seen.  No  doubt 
much  of  this  beauty  comes  from  proportion.  One  is  some- 
times tempted  to  doubt  if  any  nftdem  architect  has  studied 
proportion  as  it  was  studied  two  hundred  years  ago.  No 
guesswork,  however  happy,  can  hope  to  excel  the  well-thought- 
out  proportions  of  such  buildings  as  the  desecrated  crypt  of 
the  Guildhall,  or  the  interior  of  Crosby  Hall,  or  one  of 
Wren's  or  Barry's  imitations  of  Italian  architecture.  Of  course, 
the  art  in  such  cases  is  to  conceal  the  art,  and  so  it  is  often 
overlooked  ;  but  the  imitator  who  does  not  know  is  easily  found 
out.  What  we  want  in  our  London  domestic  life  at  the  present 
day  is  some  means  of  emancipation  from  the  sameness  of  modem 
houses.  The  model  for  a  palace  in  Belgravia  is  the  same  as  for  a 
villa  in  a  so-called  terrace  in  Notting  Hill.  Variety  is  costly,  and 
the  builders  hate  it.  The  occupier  must  find  out  how  to  make  his 
house  look  pretty  without  any  alteration  of  its  common  features. 
The  problem  is  difficult,  and  its  solution  depends  on  certain  quali- 
ties in  a  designer  which  are  not  to  be  bought.  One  man  will 
make  the  common  type  of  eight-roomed  house  look  picturesque 
with  little  expenditure  of  money  and  no  change  of  essential 
structure,  while  another  will  labour  in  vain,  though  he  has  a  full 
purse  and  a  palace  to  work  on.  We  have  only  to  walk  through 
such  an  avenue  as  Kensington  Palace  Gardens.  Here  are  houses 
built  entirely  without  regard  to  cost,  and  there  is  not  a  beautiful, 
hardly  a  handsome,  one  among  them  ;  and  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  is 
Thackeray's  little  brick  villa,  which  he  averred  only  cost  him 
10,000/.,  and  which  one  cannot  look  at  without  pleasure.  But 
Thackeray's  artistic  powers  are  hardly  yet  appreciated  at  their  full 
value. 


THE  THEATRES. 

Hp  HERE  seemed  at  first  to  be  something  of  rashness  in  Mrs. 
-L  Langtry's  determination  to  follow  up  her  appearances  at  the 
Haymarket  by  the  assumption  of  such  a  part  as  Rosalind— a  part 
which  is,  as  it  seems  to  us,  of  exceptional  difficulty  so  far  as  the 
possibility  of  making  what  is  called  a  hit  in  it  is  concerned, 
because  it  has  no  special  or  salient  points  which  a  player  may 
choose  to  rely  on  by  way  of  veiling  or  excusing  any  shortcoming 
in  the  general  understanding  and  run  of  the  character.  That  Mrs. 
Langtry  selected  such  a  part  proved,  at  any  rate,  what  indeed  was 
already  tolerably  obvious,  that  she  approached  her  art  from  a 
serious  point  of  view,  but  it  did  not  follow  that  the  daring  of  the 
attempt  would  be  justified  by  more  than  evident  good  intention. 
We  may  at  once  record  our  conviction  that  it  has  been  justified  by 
far  more  than  this,  and  Cefore  speaking  in  detail  of  Rosalind,  we  may 
say  something  as  to  the  other  new  character  which  the  actress  has 
adopted,  that  of  Hester  Grazebrook  in  the  late  Mr.  Tom  Taylor's 
play,  An  Unequal  Match.   Of  the  merits  and  faults  of  this  piece  we 


had  occasion  to  write  at  length  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bancroft 
produced  it  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre.  It  is  of  the 
stage  stagy,  full  of  monstrous  improbabilities,  but  not  the 
less  effective  in  its  own  way.  The  part  of  Hester  has  the  ad- 
vantage and  disadvantage  of  testing  somewhat  severely  the 
versatility  of  the  actress  who  undertakes  it.  There  is  little  to  be 
done  with  the  first  act  except  to  give  an  engaging  picture  of 
rustic  simplicity;  in  the  second,  the  simplicity  has  to  be  accentu- 
ated enough  to  give  some  colour  to  the  extreme  want  of  breeding 
and  temper  displayed  by  Sir  Harry  Arncliffe  in  his  annoyance  at 
his  humbly-born  wife's  want  of  knowledge  of  the  world  ;  and  in 
the  scene  with  the  impossible  Mrs.  Montressor  strong  emotion  has 
to  be  displayed.  In  the  third  act  Lady  Arncliffe  turns  the  tables 
upon  her  husband  by  learning  only  too  well  the  lesson  which  he 
has  tried  to  teach  her,  and  answering  him — it  is  surprising  what 
good  memories  people  in  plays  have — out  of  his  own  mouth  when 
he  asks  for  an  explanation  of  her  elaborate  indifference.  Mrs. 
Langtry  has  been  blamed  for  not  giving  enough  emphasis  to 
Hester's  rusticity  in  the  early  part  of  the  pla}r ;  and  it  may  be 
that  the  contrast  would  be  more  effective  from  one  point  of 
view  if  the  playing  of  the  early  scenes  had  been  a  little  more 
rough,  or,  in  other  words,  a  good  deal  less  artistic.  The  spec- 
tator has  to  persuade  himself  if  he  can  that  Sir  Harry  is  a  per- 
son of  some  taste  and  cultivation,  and  there  certainly  seems  no 
reason  for  handicapping  him  more  heavily  than  the  author  has 
done  by  representing  Hester  as  a  mere  gawk.  Mrs.  Langtry  was, 
it  seemed  to  us,  very  near  the  right  mark  in  her  rendering  of  this 
part  of  the  character,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  she  will  not  yield 
to  the  obvious  temptation  of  over-emphasis.  There  is  unluckily 
this  much  to  be  said,  that  an  attempt  at  truthful  acting  is  to  some 
extent  thrown  away  in  a  piece  which  is  essentially  untrue,  but 
that  is  not  perhaps  a  valid  reason  for  abandoning  the  attempt. 
The  second  act  is,  as  we  have  indicated,  more  of  a  trial  to  the 
actress's  powers,  and  here  we  observed,  what  was  also  notice- 
able in  Mrs.  Langtry's  performance  in  Ours,  a  certain  failure,  not 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  in  elocution — for  not  a  syllable 
is  slurred  or  missed — but  in  phrasiug.  The  facial  expression  and 
gesture  in  the  scene  of  recrimination  with  Mrs.  Montressor  could 
hardly  be  improved  ;  but  the  actual  effect  of  the  speeches  was 
marred  by  a  tendency  to  give  too  much  weight  to  each 
word.  It  seemed  as  if,  instead  of  grasping  each  sentence  as 
a  whole,  the  actress's  first  thought  had  been  that  each  word  of  the 
sentence  should  tell  with  the  audience.  This  is  a  fault  on  the 
right  side  perhaps,  but  not  the  less  a  fault.  Such  a  speech  as 
"  You  want  to  take  my  husband  from  me  "  loses  its  legitimate 
force  when  it  is  cut  up  into  four  phrases,  and  when  as  much 
weight  is  given  to  "  from  "  as  to  any  other  word  iu  the  sentence. 
Mrs.  Langtry's  capability  of  understanding  and  rendering  emotion 
is  so  evident  that  it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  she  will  give  as 
much  attention  to  phrasing — which  Talma  justly  regarded  as  the 
all-important  part  of  the  actor's  art — as  she  has  already  bestowed 
on  the  science  of  gesture  and  facial  expression.  If  we  were  to  find  a 
fault  in  the  playing  of  the  last  act,  we  should  say  that  the  assumption 
of  the  new  character  was  too  easy.  It  was  good  comedy,  but  in 
this  sense  was  underacted.  The  impression  produced  was  that 
this  was  Hester's  true  character,  and  that  the  other  character  had 
been  assumed.  When  faultfinding  is  done  with,  however,  the 
general  impression  of  Mrs.  Langtry's  appearance  in  this  part  is  to 
confirm  the  high  opinion  of  her  gifts  and  capabilities  which 
we  were  led  to  entertain  by  her  previous  performances.  Among 
the  other  performers  Miss  Kate  Ilodson  distinguished  herself  by 
decidedly  clever  acting  as  Bessie  Hebblethwaite,  and  Mr.  J.  G. 
Taylor  by  the  unforced  humour  of  his  Blenkinsop,  which  reminds 
us  of  the  kindred  valet  in  Mr.  Charles  Reade's  Christie  Johnstone, 
to  whom  his  master  said,  "  What  I  mean  is,  you  must  not  be  so 
overpoweriugly  gentleman-like  as  you  are  apt  to  be  ;  no  gentleman 
is  so  gentleman-like  as  all  that;  it  could  not  be  borne,  c'est 
suffoquant."  Mr.  J.  W.  Pigott  gave  a  capital  sketch  of  Sir 
Sowerby  Honeywood.  Of  Mr.  J.  G.  Grahame's  representation  of 
Arnclille,  and  of  Mr.  Shepherd's  of  Botcherby,  there  is  nothing 
to  be  said  but  "  non  ragionam  di  lor." 

From  Hester  Grazebrook  to  Rosalind  is  something  of  a  far  cry. 
Certain  qualities  of  grace  and  gentleness  were  sure  to  be  present  in 
bath  parts,  and  the  advantage  of  these  qualities  to  start  with 
in  Rosalind  it  might  be  difficult  to  overrate.  The  evidence  of 
gentle  nurture  is  perhaps  before  all  things  desirable  in  this  part ;  but 
that  will  not  alone  suffice  to  produce  a  satisfactory  rendering.  The 
assumption  of  the  boy's  disguise  may,  from  mere  inexperience  of 
the  stage,  be  perilous  ;  and  inexperience  of  this  kind  might  go  far 
to  overweight  a  fine  intelligence  of  the  character.  It  is  Mrs. 
Langtry's  merit  to  have  acquired  the  necessary  stage  experience 
without  acquiring  anything  of  the  terrible  staginess  of  the  amateur 
who  exaggerates  stage  tricks  and  takes  them  for  the  kernel  of 
stage  science  ;  and  to  have  applied  her  knowledge  thus  ac- 
quired to  expressing  a  finely-thought-out  conception  of  a  char- 
acter essentially  poetical,  in  which  the  very  fineness  of  the  poetry 
is  apt  to  be  baffling.  Rosalind's  first  scene  is  no  bad  test  of  an 
actress's  power  to  deal  with  the  part.  There  must  be  a  distinct 
expression  of  the  tripping  up  of  her  heart  by  Orlando  ;  a  generosity 
of  nature^  which  can  despise  convention  ;  and  the  danger  of  exag- 
geration in  this  is  so  great  that  underacting  might  with  some 
readiness^  be  excused.  In  Mrs.  Langtry's  treatment  of  the  speech 
here  specially  referred  to — 

He  calls  us  back  :  my  pride  fell  with  my  fortunes  ; 
I'll  ask  him  what  he  would. — JJiil  you  call,  sir? — 
Sir,  you  have  wrestled  well,  and  overthrown 
More  than  your  enemies — 
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we  detected  no  underacting,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  of 
the  want  of  balance  in  emphasis  which  we  have  noticed  in  one 
scene  of  Hester  Grazebrook.  The  speech  had  its  full  measure  of 
grace  and  meaning,  and  was  given  with  a  singular  fineness  of 
inflection  and  manner.  In  some  ways  the  well-known  subsequent 
speech  beginning  "  Were  it  not  better  because  that  I  am  more 
than  common  tall"  was  less  completely  satisfactory,  because  it 
showed  more  of  the  appearance  of  being  studied  for  effect.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  imagine  that  there  is  a  temptation  to  "  take  the 
stage  "  at  the  end  of  such  a  speech  :  and  it  may  be  that  the  trick 
of  taking  the  stage  is,  in  its  origin,  more  natural  than  we  are  apt 
to  suppose  it.  But  if  this  be  so,  it  is,  as  a  general  rule,  one  of  the 
natural  tendencies  which  it  is  the  business  of  stage  art  to  over- 
come, and  it  would  be  better  for  the  fine  insight  with  which  Mrs. 
Langtry  delivers  this  speech  if  what  looks  like  a  trick  at  its  con- 
clusion were  done  away  with. 

The  first  scene  of  the  second  act,  as  given  by  the  company  en- 
gaged at  the  Imperial  Theatre,  is  remarkable  for  reviving  that 
most  detestable  stage  tradition  which  Miss  Litton  had  the  good 
sense  to  suppress,  of  assigning  the  speech  of  the  First  Lord  to 
Jaques.  No  more  stupid  outrage  thau  this  has  ever  been  accom- 
plished upon  the  text  of  Shakspeare.  "  Every  schoolboy  knows  " 
— e?ery  schoolboy,  at  least,  who  has  anything  of  the  intelligence 
for  poetry  descanted  on  by  Mr.  Mowbray  Morris  in  his 
preface  to  Poets'  Walk — that,  whatever  deliberate  fantasy  of 
thought  or  speech  Jaques  might  commit  himself  to,  one  of  the 
last  things  he  would  endure  would  be  the  question — one  of  the 
last,  let  it  be  further  noted,  that  the  Duke  would  have  dreamt  of 
asking  him — "  Did  you  not  moralize  this  spectacle?  "  and  that  the 
very  last  thing  he  would  have  done  would  have  been  to  answer  it 
by  then  and  there  rehearsing  a  set  fantastic  speech,  supposed  to 
have  been  lately  delivered  by  himself,  and  filled  with  interjections 
of  "  quoth  I.''  The  further  consideration  that  the  alteration  of 
the  last  line  in  the  scene,  "  I'll  bring  you  to  him  straight," 
to  "  I'll  briug  you  to  it  straight,"  is  horrible  nonsense  is 
perhaps  needless  in  face  of  the  atrocity  which  precedes  and 
causes  it.  These  things  being  so,  it  is  perhaps  of  little  con- 
sequence that  Mr.  J.  G.  Grahame,  as  Jaques,  speaks  the 
speech  reft  from  the  First  Lord  neither  trippingly  on  the  tongue, 
nor  with  good  accent  and  good  discretion.  For  the  rest,  the 
scene,  like  most  of  the  scenes  in  which  neither  Rosalind,  nor 
Orlando,  nor  Audrey,  nor  Touchstone  appears,  is  well  mounted  aud 
ill  played.  Mr.  J.  G.  Taylors  Touchstone  is,  however,  a  piece  of 
acting  which  goes  some  way  to  make  up  for  incompetence  in  other 
quarters;  he  is  not  far  behind,  if  at  all  behind,  Mr.  Brough  in 
sententious  humour,  and  he  is  aware  of  the  fact,  disregarded  by 
Mr.  Brough,  that  Touchstone,  though  a  privileged  fool,  was  a 
Court  fool.  His  scenes  with  Audrey,  well  played  by  Miss  Kate 
Hodson,  are,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  the  more  telling  for  his  reti- 
cence of  manner.  Mr.  F.  Cooper's  Orlando  is  somewhat  disappointing. 
He  has  a  gentle  bearing,  and  that  perhaps,  as  things  go,  should  be 
accounted  much  iu  his  favour  ;  but,  from  the  remembrance  of  other 
performances  of  his,  we  cannot  but  think  that  he  might  put 
a  good  deal  more  into  the  part  than  he  actually  has  put  into  it.  In 
the  mock  courtship  of  Ganymede,  to  which  Mrs.  Langtry  gives 
the  right  touch  of  veiled  emotion,  it  would  perhaps  be  more  fair  to 
say  that  he  is  pleasing  than  that  he  is  merely  inoffensive  ;  but  he 
should  surely  be  capable  of  giving  to  it  some  touch  of  the  poetry 
and  chivalry  which  made  Mr.  Kyrle  Bellew's  performance  of  the 
same  part  excellent.  So  far  as  Rosalind  is  concerned  in  this  scene 
and  in  others  which  precede  and  follow  it,  there  was  much  to 
admire  in  Mrs.  Langtry's  actiDg,  and  notably  the  keeping  up  of 
that  gentleness  which  she  seems  to  us  to  have  rightly  made 
the  keynote  of  the  character  under  the  brave  assumption  of 
a  boyish  gaiety.  As  an  instance  of  this  we  may  specially 
refer  to  the  exit  speech  in  the  second  scene  of  the  third 
act,  and  as  au  instance  of  the  skilful  contrast  between 
this  and  the  exhibition  of  Rosalind's  true  heart  and  cha- 
racter to  the  dialogue  -with  Celia  in  the  first  scene  of  the 
fourth  act,  which  was  charged  with  grace  and  tenderness.  The 
"  counterfeiting  "  in  the  next  act  was  perhaps  less  satisfactory  ; 
but  here  the  actress  was  handicapped  by  the  amazing  indifference 
with  which  the  actor  entrusted  with  "  the  bloody  napkin " 
delivered  himself  of  his  ill  tidings.  One  touch,  however,  of 
Rosalind's  unconcealable  grief  in  the  last  sentence  went  a  long  way 
to  make  up  for  what  came  tardy  off  in  previous  passages.  For 
the  speaking  of  the  epilogue  we  have  nothing  but  praise.  To  sum  up, 
Mrs.  Langtry's  recent  performances  confirm  the  impression  that  she 
has  both  disposition  and  care  for  the  art  to  which  she  has  taken.  She 
has  shown  that  she  can  improve  her  natural  talents,  and  no  doubt 
she  can  as  easily  rid  herself  of  her  faults.  What  is  to  be  hoped  is 
that  the  experience  of  American  audiences  may  not  lead  her  either 
into  over-accentuation  or  into  carelessness. 
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GILES'S  HISTORIC  CHINA.* 

THE  title  "  Historic  China"  opens  to  the  imagination  such  a 
long  vista  of  mythical  records  aud  of  scarcely  less  fabulous 
legends  that  we  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Giles  for  carrying  us  no 
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further  back  thau  the  twelfth  century  before  Christ.  Up  to  that 
time  Chinese  history  consists  of  references,  more  or  less  distinct, 
to  aboriginal  rulers  of  native  States,  and  to  lines  of  Chinese 
sovereigns  exercising  dominion  in  districts  over  which  they  had 
gained  authority.  But  with  the  rise  of  the  Chow  dynasty  iu  the 
twelfth  century  we  have  the  beginning  of  the  history  of  the  main 
body  of  the  Chinese,  who  had  then  spread  no  further  south  than 
the  northern  portion  of  the  modem  province  of  Honan.  Into  the 
minute  history  of  this  or  of  any  other  period  Mr.  Giles  does  not 
enter.  His  work  professes  to  be  made  up  only  of  sketches,  and 
these  he  handles  in  so  light  and  easy  a  way  that  the  result  is  as 
agreeable  to  the  reader  as  their  treatment  was  evidently  congenial 
to  the  author.  Just  as  we  recognize  without  grave  fault-hnding 
that  in  hasty  sketches  from  nature  lines  are  occasionally  introduced 
which  find  no  counterpart  in  the  original,  so  it  is  perhaps  un- 
reasonable to  notice  the  wanderings  from  strict  accuracy  con- 
tained in  essays  such  as  those  before  us.  They  have  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  dashed  off  hastily  with  an  eye  to  effect, 
and  with  no  excessive  care  for  thoroughness  or  consistency. 
Students  of  Chinese  history  will,  for  instance,  be  surprised  to  read 
(p.  7 )  that  "  the  Chow  period  was  pre-eminently  one  of  ceremonial 
observances,  pushed  to  au  extreme  limit,"  and  to  be  told  that  "  even 
Confucius  was  unable  to  rise  above  the  dead  level  of  an  ultra-formal 
etiquette."  These  passages  will  at  once  remiud  readers  acquainted 
with  the  writings  of  the  philosophers  of  the  Chow  dynasty — 
Confucius  and  Mencius — that  the  whole  burden  of  the  cry  of  these 
men  was  that  since  the  days  of  King  Wan,  the  founder  of  the 
dynasty,  etiquette  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  that  ceremonies  had  been 
cast  to  the  winds  ;  and  it  will  equally  be  remembered  that  without 
ceasing  they  admonished  the  people  to  return  to  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  current,  not  during  the  Chow  period,  when,  in  fact, 
there  were  none,  but  during  the  earlier  ages.  So  far  also  from 
Confucius  being  "  unable  to  rise  above  the  dead  level  of  an  ultra- 
formal  etiquette,"  he  was  first  and  before  all  things  the  apostle  of 
etiquette.  "  With  him,"  Mr.  Giles  says  curiously  enough,  at 
p.  15,  "  decorum  was  a  virtue  ;  but  it  was  the  decorum  of  external 
ceremonies  only,  and  its  essence  consisted  in  a  due  performance  of 
bows  and  scrapes."  This,  however,  is  as  unfair  to  the  sage  as  the 
former  extract  is  by  implication  complimentary ;  the  fact  being 
that  during  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Chow  period  the  country  was 
in  so  disturbed  a  state  that  all  the  gentler  arts  and  the  amenities 
of  life  disappeared,  and  the  aim  and  object  for  which  Confucius 
laboured  was  to  restore  these  to  their  legitimate  position. 

The  main  characteristics  of  the  people  at  this  date  are  described 
in  a  lively  and  clever  way,  and  the  insertion  of  native  names — 
those  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of  English  readers  of  books  on 
China — is  as  far  as  possible  avoided.  Mr.  Giles  is  an  admirable 
essayist.  He  writes  briskly,  aud  there  is  just  enough  combative- 
ness  displayed  in  his  pages  to  give  a  decided  character  to  his 
■writings.  His  subject,  however,  not  being  one  of  common  know- 
ledge, is  worthy  of  a  more  thorough  treatment  than  he  has  chosen 
to  bestow  upon  it.  Much  that  is  misleading  in  it  is  due,  we  should 
imagine,  to  carelessness.  We  can  hardly  suppose  that,  if  Mr.  Giles 
had  thought  for  a  moment,  he  would  have  left  his  readers  under 
the  impression  that  the  origin  of  family  names  dated  no  further 
back  than  the  time  of  the  Chow  dynasty,  or  that  the  division  of 
the  people  into  family  communities  had  its  origin  in  the  same 
period.  A  passage  also,  at  p.  42,  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  the 
custom  of  burying  living  people  with  the  dead  was  finally  abolished 
during  the  Han  dynasty  (b.c.  203 — a.d.  23),  whereas,  unfortu- 
nately, we  know  that  the  barbarous  practice  survived  as  lately  as 
the  Ming  dynasty  (1368-1644)  ;  aud  it  is  even  said  that  Shun-che, 
the  first  sovereign  of  the  present  Manchoo  dynasty,  ordered  thirty 
persons  to  share  the  tomb  of  his  Empress. 

Mr.  Giles's  sketches  abound  with  stories  displaying  the  salient 
points  of  the  Chinese  character,  one  of  the  most  noticeable  of 
which  is  their  extreme  reverence  for  honest  conduct.  If  we  were 
to  apply  to  the  Chinese  the  common  saying  that  people  always 
admire  most  in  others  those  qualities  iu  which  they  themselves  are 
deficient,  we  should  be  obliged  to  assume  that  honesty  is  a  rare 
plant  iu  "  the  flowery  land."  The  following  story  illustrates  our 
meaning,  and  while  it  reflects  credit  on  the  hero  Yang  for  having 
refused  a  bribe,  it  is  at  the  same  time  surprising  that  the  memory 
of  his  successful  resistance  of  temptation  should  so  long  have  sur- 
vived : — 

An  officer  of  Government  in  a  high  position  [says  Mr.  Giles  of  this  man] 
with  every  means  of  obtaining  wealth  at  his  command,  he  lived  and  died 
in  comparative  poverty,  his  only  object  of  ambition  being  the  reputation 
of  a  "  spotless  official."  The  Yangs  of  his  day  grumbled  sorely  at  oppor- 
tunities thus  thrown  away  ;  but  the  Yangs  of  to-day  glory  in  the  fame  of 
their  great  ancestor,  and  are  proud  to  worship  in  the  ancestral  hall  to  which 
his  uprightness  lias  bequeathed  a  name.  For  once,  when  pressed  to  receive 
a  bribe,  with  the  additional  inducement  that  no  one  would  know  of  the 
transaction,  he  quietly  replied,  "Hon'  so?  Heaven  would  know;  earth 
would  know  ;  you  would  know  ;  and  I  should  know."  And  to  this  hour 
the  ancestral  shrine  of  the  clan  of  the  Yangs  bears  as  its  name  "  The  Hall 
of  the  Four  Knows." 

We  should  be  sorry  to  believe  that  this  was  the  only  Yang  who 
ever  refused  a  bribe  ;  but  the  circumstances  suggest  the  suspicion 
that,  like  the  blossoms  of  the  aloe  which  blooms  once  in  a  hundred 
years,  au  honest  Yang  is  a  rare  and  notable  appearance. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  chapters  in  Mr.  Giles's  volume  is  one 
containing  a  translation  of  a  native  satire  on  the  greed  and 
rapacity  of  tradesmen  and  police  runners.  The  title  of  the  story, 
which  is  reprinted  from  the  China  Review,  is  "  A  Visit  to  the 
Country  of  Gentlemen,"  and  purports  to  be  the  account  of  a 
traveller  who,  after  a  voyage,  found  himself  landed  on  the  shores  of 
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the  country  of  gentlemen.  Over  the  gateway  of  the  capital  were 
inscribed  the  words  "  Virtue  is  man's  only  jewel,"  and  on  pro- 
ceeding to  the  market-place  he  encountered  a  police  runner 
standing  at  a  stall  engaged  in  making  purchases  :— 

He  was  holding  in  his  hand  the  articles  he  wished  to  buy,  and  was 
saviDg  to  the  owner  of  the  stall,  "  Just  reflect,  sir,  how  impossible  it  would 
be' for  me  to  take  these  excellent  goods  at  the  absurdly  low  price  you  are 
asking.  If  you  will  oblige  me  by  doubling  the  amount,  I  shall  do  myself 
the  honour  of  accepting  them  ;  otherwise  I  cannot  but  feel  that  you  are 
unwilling  to  do  business  wiih  me  to-day."  .  .  .  The  man  at  the  stall  here 
replied,  "Your  wish,  sir,  shuiild  be  law  "to  me,  I  know  ;  but  the  fact  is,  I  am 
already  overwhelmed  with  shame  at  the  high  price  I  have  ventured  to 
name.  Besides,  I  do  not  profess  to  adhere  rigidly  to  '  marked  prices,' 
which  is  a  mere  trick  of  the  trade  ;  and  consequently  it  should  be  the  aim 
of  every  purchaser  to  make  me  lower  my  terms  to  the  very  smallest  figure. 
You,  on  the  contrary,  are  trying  to  raise  the  price  to  an  extraordinary 
figure  ;  and  although  I  fully  appreciate  your  kindness  in  that  respect, 
I  must  really  ask  you  to  seek  what  you  require  at  some  other  establish- 
ment.   It  is  quite  impossible  for  me  to  execute  your  commands." 

After  a  lengthy  wrangle  continued  in  this  strain,  the  purchaser 
put  down  the  sum  demanded,  but  took  only  half  the  amount  of 
goods.  This  gave  rise  to  another  dispute,  which  was  settled  only 
when  two  old  gentlemen  who  happened  to  be  passing  decided  that 
the  runner  was  to  pay  the  full  price,  but  to  receive  only  four- 
fil'ths  of  the  goods.  The  further  experiences  of  the  traveller 
among  these  self-sacrificing  and  yielding  people  are  amusing  in 
them  selves,  and  are  well  told  by  Mr.  Giles. 

Of  the  historical  sketches,  those  of  the  last  and  present 
dynasties  are  the  best.  More  is  known  of  them  than  of  pre- 
ceding periods ;  and  the  relations  between  Europe  and  China, 
which  legan  under  the  Ming  sovereigns,  give  to  them  a  living 
and  personal  interest.  "Were  we  disposed  to  be  critical,  we  should 
be  inclined  to  question  the  pre-eminence  which  Mr.  Giles  gives  to 
Lan  Lu-chow  as  "literary  representative  of  the  present  dynasty." 
It  is  true  that  his  judicial  sketches  are  well  written;  but  in  no 
■way  is  he  the  equal,  either  in  his  matter  or  his  manner,  of  such 
men  as  Tseen  Ta-hin,  Ch  in  Jin-seih,  Chaou  Yih,  and  others.  But 
judicial  matters  evidently  have  an  attraction  for  Mr.  Giles,  and 
he  appears  to  have  a  pleasure  in  persuading  himself  that  few  of 
those  horrors  which  unfortunately  disgrace  the  administration 
of  justice  in  China  exist,  except  in  the  imagination  of  the 
editors  of  the  Peking  Gazette  and  the  compilers  of  the  Penal 
Code.  "  While  we  live,"  says  a  Chinese  proverb,  "  let  us 
keep  out  of  the  courts;  when  dead,  out  of  hell."  But  Mr. 
Giles  thinks  this  fear  is  exaggerated,  and  that,  in  fact, 
"  there  is  a  great  deal  more  lenity  in  the  penal  code  than  most 
people  are  aware  of."  lie  is  evidently  still  educating  himself  in 
this  doctrine,  for  though  in  his  present  volume,  when  speaking  of 
the  frightful  punishment  of  Ling  che,  or  "slow  and  lingering" 
death,  he  says  "  all  evidence  tends  to  prove  that,  though  many  are 
condemned,  no  one  is  ever  subjected  to  this  truly  barbarous  process, 
the  very  exceptions  which  might  possibly  be  discovered  forming 
of  course  part  of  the  proof";  he  described,  a  few  years  since,  in  his 
Chinese  Sketches,  the  process  as  he  states  it  to  exist  at  the  present 
day,  at  the  same  time  that  he  protested,  though  not  so  vehemently, 
against  the  view  which  is  universally  taken  of  the  punishment. 
"  Now,"  he  then  wrote,  "  a  slight  gash  only  is  made  across  each 
collar-bone,  and  three  gashes  across  the  breast  in  the  shape 
of  the  character  meaning  a  thousand,  and  indicative  of 
the  number  of  strokes  the  criminal  ought  properly  to  have 
received."  His  mental  attitude  towards  this  punishment 
appears  to  be  something  in  this  wise.  The  penal  code  prescribes 
this  mode  of  execution  for  certain  high  crimes,  and  the  Pricing 
Gazette  makes  mention  from  time  to  time  of  its  having  been  car- 
ried out  in  particular  cases  ;  but  still  it  does  not  exist,  and  the  fact 
that  it  does  exist  is  proof  that  it  does  not  exist.  But,  after  all,  it 
is  always  inflicted  in  a  mitigated  form — that  is  to  say,  the  criminal 
is  gashed  across  each  collar-bone,  and  receives  three  gashes  across 
the  breast  before  the  coup  de  grace  is  given  ;  at  the  same  time, 
it  "  is  practised,  like  many  other  Chiuese  institutions,  only  on 
paper." 

But  this  is  not  the  only  subject  on  which  Mr.  Giles  shows  a 
curious  desire  to  battle  with  facts.  The  disposition  is  unfortunate ; 
for,  with  his  transparent  honesty  of  purpose,  it  leads  him  into  in- 
i  numerable  inconsistencies,  which  will  probably  cause  careless 
readers  of  Historic  China  to  carry  away  strangely  divergent 
notions  on  many  of  the  topics  discussed  in  its  pages.  The  colour 
■of  the  chameleon  would  not  be  a  more  difficult  point  to  settle  than 
the  real  facts  on  which  Mr.  Giles  sometimes  bases  his  opinions. 
But  to  those  readers  who,  being  forewarned,  are  forearmed,  and 
who  are  prepared  to  draw  their  own  conclusions  from  the  varying 
•aspects  given  them  of  different  questions,  we  can  recommend  the 
book  as  being  both  interesting  and  amusing. 




LESLIE  STEPHEN  ON  SWIFT.* 

IN  judging  this  volume  of  the  series  of  English  Men  of  Letters 
some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
;     handed  over  from  one  author  to  another.    From  the  beginning  of 
the  series  till  very  recently  the  editor  had  himself  undertaken  it, 
and  the  substitution  of  Mr.  Stephen's  name  for  Mr.  Morley's  took 
place  but  a  short  time  before  the  appearance  of  the  book.    It  is 
1     unnecessary  to  compare  the  respective  competence  of  two  eminent 
i     critics  for  the  task.    But  it  may  perhaps  be  said  that  Mr.  Leslie 
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Stephen  is  not  exactly  the  writer  whom  a  lover  of  Swift  would 
choose  for  the  purpose.  His  acquaintance  with  the  period  ia 
indeed  unquestionable,  and  his  general  faculty  of  literary  appreci- 
ation is  of  a  high  order.  But  it  is  not  so  unquestionable  whether 
Mr.  Stephen  is  highly  qualified  to  appreciate  humour,  especially 
humour  of  so  exceptional  a  kind  as  Swift's.  Accordingly,  we  find 
some  things  here  which  will  cause  true  humorists  and  true 
Swiftians  to  open  their  eyes  rather  widely.  That  the  practitioner 
is  not  quite  at  home  in  the  case  with  which  he  is  dealing  is 
shown  by  many  littje  indications  and  some  large  ones.  No  one 
would  rank  the  Polite  Conversations  with  the  Tale  of  a  Tub  or 
Gulliver  as  proofs  of  their  author's  intellectual  greatness ;  but 
they  are  of  a  hardly  less  exquisite  flavour  to  the  literary  palate. 
From  Mr.  Stephen's  comments  on  them  (which  are  very  few  and 
very  brief,  amounting  in  all  to  perhaps  half  a  page)  we  can  only 
infer  that,  in  common  phrase,  he  does  not  know  what  to  make  of 
them.  They  are  "  singular  performances,"  "  curiously  illustrative 
of  Swift's  habits  of  thought  and  composition";  they  are  "a 
marvellous  collection  of  the  set  of  cant  phrases  which  at  best 
have  supplied  the  absence  of  thought  in  society  " ;  "  the  talk  is 
nonsensical  [which,  by  the  way,  it  very  rarely  is],  and  yet  [this  is 
about  the  only  sentence  of  positive  praise  that  Mr.  Stephen  can 
spare  it]  it  flows  on  with  such  vivacity  that  it  is  perversely  amus- 
ing." Certainly  no  one  could  guess  from  these  frigid  remarks  the 
wonderful  skill  with  which  Swift  has  outlined  his  various 
characters,  the  wealth  of  social  satire,  the  way  in  which,  under  a 
merely  "  modish "  guise,  perennial  distinctions  of  temper  and 
manners  are  indicated,  the  positive  personal  interest  in  the  speakers 
which  this  book  excites.  For  ourselves,  we  have  always  liked  to 
think  that  Miss  Notable  (who  is  charming)  is  a  kind  of  remi- 
niscence of  Stella's  youth ;  there  is  certainly  some  resemblance 
between  her  vivaciousness  and  the  extant  ions  mots  de  Stella. 
But  this  is  perhaps  visionary. 

We  have  no  space  to  quote  Mr.  Stephen's  comments  on  Swift's 
famous  diversions  of  writing  English  in  Latin  forms,  Latin  in  Eng- 
lish forms,  and  the  like  ;  but  they  are  animated  by  the  same  half- 
innocent  wonder  that  so  great  a  man  should  occupy  himself  with 
such  trifles  which  appears  in  the  above  comments  on  the  Conversa- 
tions. The  Bickerstalf  and  Partridge  joke  "  does  not  strike  "  Mr. 
Leslie  Stephen  "  as  having  a  very  exquisite  flavour."  "  One  might 
be  tempted  to  say,  were  it  not  for  the  conclusive  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  that  this  love  of  the  most  mechanical  variety  of  face- 
tiousness  [punning]  implied  an  absence  of  any  true  sense  of 
humour."  These  and  many  other  things  indicate  a  defect  in  Mr. 
Stephen,  which  does  not  here  appear  for  the  first  time,  and  which 
is  fatal  to  a  thorough  appreciation  of  such  a  temperament  and  such 
a  performance  as  Swift's.  Mr.  Stephen  cannot  taste  intellectual 
cakes  and  ale;  he  thinks  Saturday  night  and  high  jinks  childish. 
The  quick  alternation  of  laughter  and  tears,  the  change  from  savage 
invective  to  humorous  trifling,  vexes  him  and  throws  him  out. 
He  once,  if  we  remember  rightly,  frankly  confessed  that  the  in- 
decency of  the  so-called  Restoration  comedy  prevented  his  enjoy- 
ing its  wit.  He  now  seems  to  confess  almost  as  frankly  that 
Swift's  motley,  if  it  does  not  prevent,  at  any  rate  injures,  his 
enjoyment  of  Swift's  humour.  Fortunately  Swift  did  not 
always  write  iu  a  tongue  not  understanded  of  his  critic, 
and  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  has  done  full  justice  to  the  graver 
and  more  dignified  utterances  of  his  peculiar  satire.  To  the 
Tale  of  a  Tub  and  to  Gulliver,  the  Argument  against  Abolishing 
Christianitg  and  the  Modest  Proposal,  he  does  ample  justice.  We 
are  not  so  sure  that  he  is  quite  just  to  the  Drapier's  Letters  and  to 
some  others  of  Swift's  purely  political  pieces.  Of  the  facts  of  the 
Drapier  business  be  gives  indeed  a  much  better  account  than  has 
sometimes  been  given,  and  puts  his  finger  at  once  on  the  real  blot — ■ 
the  exorbitant  profit  allotted  to  private  persons  in  a  public  trans- 
action. But  to  upbraid  the  Irish  people  and  Swift  for  not  seeing  that 
coins  are  only  counters,  and  that  their  intrinsic  values  do  not 
matter,  is  hardly  fair.  The  Irish  might  have  retorted  that  in  that 
case  the  "raps"  and  tokens  which  were  in  actual  circulation 
might  as  well  remain  so.  Nor  is  it  a  fair  criticism  on  the  literary 
merits  of  the  letters  (which  indeed  Mr.  Stephen  admits)  to  say 
that  "  anybody  can  be  effective  in  a  way  if  he  chooses  to  lie 
boldly."  There  have  been  ruany  political  writers  since  Swift  who 
have  chosen  to  lie  boldly;  but  we  must  be  very  ignorant  of  poli- 
tical literature  past  and  present  if  they  have  often  been  as  effective 
as  "  M.  B.  Drapier,"  which,  by  the  wajr,  appears  here  oddly  as 
"  M.  B.  Despair."  As  a  further  comment  on  Mr.  Stephen's  treatment 
of  Swift's  contributions  to  the  Irish  question,  we  may  hint  that  the 
critic  takes  his  author,  as  is  indeed  his  wont,  a  little  too  seriously. 
When  he  talks  about  Swift's  "  fierce  indignation  against  English 
oppression,"  and  attributes  the  Modest  Proposal  (which  he  justly 
calls  "  one'of  the  most  tremendous  pieces  of  satire  in  existence') 
to  "  burning  passion,"  he  forgets  that  his  author  was  pre-eminently 
a  humorist,  and  that  there  is  little  or  no  trace  of  this  indignation 
at  English  oppression  till  the  oppressors  were  the  party  that  had 
driven  Swift's  friends  from  office.  There  was  the  sceva  indignatio 
certainly,  as  there  always  was,  but  it  was  not  an  indignation  which 
can  safely  be  called  as  a  witness  by  modern  Irish  patriots.  Indeed 
a  general  corrective  has  to  be  applied  to  Mr.  Stephen's  estimate  of 
Swift's  earnestness,  lie  was  from  first  to  last  a  misanthropic 
pessimist,  and  his  misanthropic  pessimism  was  always  per- 
;  fectly  genuine.  He  was  from  first  to  last  a  political  gladiator 
;  who  fought  not  for  pay,  but  partly  for  love  and  partly  for  con- 
viction, and  his  political  animus  was  always  genuine  like- 
wise. But  the  immediate  occasions  of  the  exercise  of  his  genius 
]  were  for  the  most  part  accidental,  and  we  no  more  believe  that  he 
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seriously  considered  English  government  of  Ireland  as  per  se 
oppressive  than  we  believe  that  he  really  thought  the  ancients 
superior  to  the  moderns.  In  saying  this,  we  are  bringing  no 
charge  of  insincerity  against  him,  but  merely  deprecating  the 
ascription  of  an  excessive  sincerity.  Swift  was  sincere  enough  in 
all  conscience,  and  always  true  to  his  friends,  to  himself,  aud  to 
his  misanthropic  creed,  but  he  was  not  an  eighteenth-century 
Davitt  or  Dillon. 

So  far  we  have  had  to  deal  with  Mr.  Stephen  somewhat  con- 
troversially in  a  matter  which  is  nothing  if  not  controversial — 
that  of  literary  criticism.  As  a  biographic  sketch  the  hook 
deserves  hardly  anything  but  praise.  It  was  not  an  easy  thing  to 
do,  because  of  the  masses  of  debate,  often  very  irrelevant,  which 
have  gathered  round  the  events  of  Swifts  life,  and  because  of  the 
additional  inconvenience  that  a  complete  biography  is  known  to  be 
in  preparation,  but  has  noi  yet  appeared.  But  Mr.  Stephen  seems 
to  us  to  have  met  the  difficulty  very  well  indeed.  His  knowledge 
of  the  period  and  its  persouages,  his  strong  common  sense, 
and  his  natural  predilection  for  studying  the  ethical  side  of 
action  come  in  very  well  here.  He  is  neither  pruriently  busy 
■with  nor  prudishly  neglectful  of  the  singular  and  painful 
questions  which  are  connected  with  some  of  Swift's  peculiarities 
in  his  conduct  and  iu  his  writings.  We  attach  rather 
more  weight. than  he  does  to  the  story  of  the  marriage,  but  that 
is  so  entirely  a  matter  for  speculative  estimation  of  the  value  of 
evidence  that  dillereuce  on  it  hardly  matters,  lie  is  very  fair 
indeed  to  Swift,  who  has  not  always  met  with  fair  treatment 
even  from  those  who  should  have  appreciated  him  best.  Nothing- 
is  farther  from  Mr.  Stephen's  mind  than  the  famous  suggestion 
that  i-  we  should  hoot  "  Swift,  though  he  hardly  comes  short  of 
the  estimate  of  Swift's  intellectual  and  literary  power  with  which 
that  suggestion  is  whimsically  joined.  As  the  disputed  sayings 
and  doings  are  recorded  one  by  one,  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen's  cool- 
headed  charity  comes  very  gratefully  after  the  unfairness  of 
Johnson  and  the  exaggeration  with  which  Thackeray  sought  to 
balance  his  own  evident  and  intense  admiration  of  the  humorist 
by  denunciations  of  the  conduct  of  the  man.  Mr.  Stephen  warns 
his  readers  that  as  we  know  next  to  nothing  of  the  facts  of 
Swift's  early  relations  with  his  uncle,  it  is  impossible  to  decide 
whether  he  really  was  ungrateful.  He  argues  iu  a  manner  which 
seems  to  us  entirely  convincing  against  the  charge  of  scepticism 
in  religion  brought  against  Swift  on  the  strength  of  the  Tale  of  a 
Tub,  though  we  should  go  further  than  he  does  on  this  point. 
His  argument  against  the  ridiculous  blindness  of  political  partisan- 
ship which  has  led  Macaulay  and  other  critics  to  describe 
Swift  as  a  political  renegade  is  completer  still.  "  He 
separated  from  the  "Whig  party,"  says  Mr.  Stephen  with 
absolute  truth,  "  wheu  at  the  height  of  their  power,  and 
separated  because  he  thought  them  opposed  to  the  Church 
principles  wrhich  he  advocated  from  first  to  last."  He  justly  de- 
scribes the  latter  politics  of  Swift  as  being  chiefly  a  violent  protest 
against  the  jobbery  and  indifference  to  national  interests  of  the 
"  Whig  ring.''  Into  the  endless  controversies  and  conjectures  of 
the  Stella  and  Vanessa  matters  we  shall  not  follow  Mr.  Stephen. 
There  are  some  people  (we  shall  candidly  rank  ourselves  among 
them,  and  it  seems  that  we  may  claim  Mr.  Stephen  as  ou  our  side) 
to  whom  the  Journal  is  constantly  interesting,  without  its  leading 
them  to  disturb  themselves  as  to  whether  there  was  or  was  not  a 
marriage,  and  to  whom  Cadenus  and  Vanessa  would  not  be  more 
attractive  or  less  if  they  knew  that  Swift  really  did  take  the  last 
fatal  ride  to  Celbridge.  For  those  who  must  plunge  into  these 
mazes  of  gossip  and  hearsay,  Mr.  Stephen  is  the  soberest  and  most 
intelligent  of  guides.  That  he  can  sympathize  as  well  as  describe, 
this  brief  passage  on  the  best  known  event  of  Swift's  life  will 
thow  : — 

Swift  returned  to  Ireland  to  find  Stella  still  living.  It  is  said  that  in  the 
last  period  of  her  life  Swift  offered  to  make  the  marriage  public,  and  that 
she  declined,  saying  that  it  was  now  too  late.  She  lingered  till  January  28, 
1728.  He  sat  down  the  same  night  to  write  a  few  scattered  reminiscences. 
He  breaks  down  ;  and  writes  again  during  the  funeral,  which  he  is  too  ill 
to  attend.  The  fragmentary  notes  give  us  the  most  authentic  account  of 
Stella,  and  show,  at  least,  what  she  appeared  iu  the  eyes  of  her  lifelong 
friend  and  protector.  We  may  believe  that  the  was  intelligent  and  charm- 
ing ;  as  we  can  be  certain  that  Swift  loved  her  in  every  sense  but  one. 
A  lock  of  her  hair  was  preserved  in  an  envelope  on  which  he  had  written 
one  of  those  vivid  phrases  by  which  he  still  lives  in  our  memory  :  "  On/;/  a 
woman's  hair."  What  does  it  mean  ?  Our  interpretation  will  depend 
partly  upon  what  we  can  see  ourselves  in  a  lock  of  hair.  l!ut  1  think  that 
any  one  who  judges  Swift  fairly  will  read  in  those  four  words  the  most  in- 
tense utterance  of  tender  affection,  and  of  pathetic  yearning  for  the  irre- 
vocable past,  strangely  blended  with  a  bitterness  springing  not  from 
remorse,  but  indignation  at  the  cruel  tragi-comedy  of  life.  The  destinies 
laugh  at  us  whilst  they  torture  us  ;  they  make  cruel  scourges  of  tritles,  and 
extract  the  bitterest  passion  from  our  best  affections. 

Another  excellent  passage  is  that  dealing  with  the  painful  but 
necessary  subject  of  Swift's  hideous  excesses  of  language:— 

His  indulgence  in  revolting  images  is  to  some  extent  au  indication  of  a 
diseased  condition  of  his  mind,  perhaps  of  actual  mental  decay.  Delany 
says  that  it  grew  upon  him  in  his  later  years,  and,  very  gratuitously,  attri- 
butes it  to  Pope's  influence.  The  peculiarity  is  the  more  remarkable,  be- 
cause Swift  was  a  man  of  the  most  scrupulous  personal  cleanliness.  He 
was  always  enforcing  this  virtue  with  special  emphasis.  He  was  rigorously 
observant  of  decency  in  ordinary  conversation.  Delany  once  saw  him 
"  fall  into  a  furious  resentment  "  w  ith  Stella  for  "  a  very  small  failure  of 
delicacy."  So  far  from  being  habitually  coarse,  he  pushed  fastidiousness  to 
the  verge  of  prudery.  It  is  one  of  the  superlicial  paradoxes  of  Swift's 
character  that  this  very  shrinking  from  lilth  became  perverted  into  an 
apparently  opposite  tendency.  In  truth,  his  intense  repugnance  to  certain 
images  led  him  to  use  them  as  the  only  adequate  expression  of  his  savage 
contempt.     Instances  might  be  given  in  some  early  satires,  and  iu  the 


attack  upon  dissenters  in  the  Tale  nf  a  Tub.  His  intensity  of  loathing 
h  .uls  him  to  besmear  his  antagonists  with  lilth.  He  becomes  disgusting  in 
the  effort  to  express  his  disgust.  As  his  misanthropy  deepened,  he  applied 
the  same  method  to  mankind  at  large.  He  tears  aside  the  veil  of  decency 
to  show  the  bestial  elements  oi  humau  nature  ;  and  his  characteristic  irony 
nuikes  him  preserve  an  apparent  calmness  during  the  revolting  exhibition. 
His  state  of  mind  is  strictly  analogous  to  that  of  some  religious  ascetics, 
who  stimulate  their  contempt  for  the  flesh  by  fixing  their  gaze  upon  decay- 
ing bodies.  They  seek  to  check  the  love  of  beauty  by  showing  us  beauty 
in  the  grave.  The  cynic  in  Mr.  Tennyson's  poem  tells  us  that  every  face, 
however  full — 

Padded  round  with  flesh  and  blood, 
Is  but  moulded  on  a  skull. 

Swift — a  practised  self-tormentor,  though  not  iu  the  ordinary  ascetic 
sense — mortifies  any  disposition  to  admire  his  fellows  by  dwelling  upon  the 
physical  necessities  which  seem  to  lower  and  degrade  human  pride.  Beauty 
is  but  skin-deep  ;  beneath  it  is  a  vile  carcase.  He  always  sees  the  "  fhvyed 
woman  "  of  the  Tale  of  a  Tub.  The  thought  is  hideous,  hateful,  horrible, 
ami  therefore  it  fascinates  him.  He  loves  to  dwell  upon  the  hateful,  because 
it  justifies  his  hate.  He  nurses  his  misanthropy,  as  he  might  tear  his  flesh 
to  keep  his  mortality  before  his  eyes. 

This  is  both  accurate  and  admirably  expressed.  As  has  been  said 
at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  Mr.  Stephen's  appreciation  of 
Swift  does  not  seem  wholly  adequate  ;  but,  as  far  as  it  goes,  he 
has  iu  this  book  depicted  very  well  indeed  the  personal  and 
literary  traits  of  one  whom  some  critics  do  not  hesitate  to  rank 
as  the  greatest  prose  writer  of  the  severer  kind  iu  the  English 
language. 


SALA'S  AMERICA  REVISITED.* 

""\  I  it.  SAL  A  has  exercised  his  pen  in  many  forms  of  literature  ; 

he  has  written  three-volume  novels  and  short  stories  ;  he 
has  made  sketches  of  London  during  every  hour  of  the  four-and- 
twenty  ;  he  has  written  leading  articles  by  the  thousand;  he  is  a 
dramatic  critic,  if  not  a  dramatic  author  :  he  discusses  topics  of  the 
day  pleasantly  and  humorously  iu  a  weekly  paper.  If  his  whole 
works  were  collected,  he  would  probably  prove  the  most  volu- 
minous of  modern  writers  ;  but,  above  all,  he  loves  to  write  of  the 
adventure,  the  changes  and  chances,  which  befall  the  roving  corre- 
spondent. The  war  correspondent  of  the  present  day  should  have 
special  military  knowledge ;  he  must  be  possessed  of  immense 
physical  activity  ;  aud  must  give  his  whole  and  undivided  attention 
to  the  work  and.  business  iu  the  hands  of  the  general  and  his  staff. 
This  is  not  the  kind  of  work  which  Mr.  Sala  likes ;  he  prefers 
going  where  he  pleases,  examining  what  he  finds  interesting, 
aud  gossiping  about  what  he  thinks  will  most  interest  his  readers. 
Some  eighteen  years  ago,  for  instance,  he  went  out  to  America  as 
a  "  special  "  correspondent,  with  full  liberty  to  go  where  he  pleased ; 
the  result  was  a  series  of  papers  which  were  not  certainly  those  of  a 
scientific  military^  critic;  they  were  not  even  the  letters  of  a  sympa- 
thizer with  the  dominant  party,  for  Mr.  Sala's  sympathies  were 
with  the  South,  and  he  does  not  seem  even  to  have  compre- 
hended the  determination  of  the  North  that  the  United  States 
should  not  be  torn  asunder.  As  for  the  political  situation,  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  attempted  separation,  the  actual  right  and  wrong 
of  the  struggle,  the  chances  and  changes  of  the  war,  the  strategic 
features  of  the  campaign — these  things  did  not  belong  to  a  corre- 
spondent who  was  a  roving  onlooker.  In  place  of  these  he  talked 
of  the  characters  he  observed,  the  ways  of  the  people,  and  the 
I  stories  which  he  heard.  These  were  truly  wonderful ;  some  of  them 
have  taken,  so  to  speak,  a  permanent  place  in  the  literature  of 
funny  stories — which  is  not  exactly  the  same  thing  as  the  lite- 
rature of  popular  stories — so  that  immortality  of  a  kind  may  be 
expected  by  him  who  collected  them.  In  these  letters,  indeed, 
there  is  plenty  of  material  to  make  the  fortune  of  a  novelist  who 
shall  hereafter  attempt  to  reproduce  American  society  and  the 
way  in  which  people  talked,  jested,  danced,  dressed,  and  went 
forth  to  tight  during  the  war  of  1861-1865.  It  is  a  story  too  new 
to  be  told,  and  yet  already  so  old  that  the  veterans  of  Gettysburg 
are  said  to  complain  of  a  general  disposition  on  the  part  of  their 
friends  to  get  up  and  go  away  when  they  begin  to  relate  their 
war  experiences. 

In  those  years  Mr.  Sala  ardently  desired  to  visit  the  South, 
where,  he  confesses,  his  heart  was  then  and  is  still.  But  he  could 
not,  for  many  reasons.  He  was  a  special  correspondent,  aud  he 
was  expected  to  furnish  two  long  letters  a  week ;  this  prevented 
him  from  running  the  blockade  ;  and,  though  he  might  have  gone 
by  sea  to  New  Orleans,  where  the  Federal  flag  was  floating, 
General  Butler  was  theu  in  command,  and  Mr.  Sala  had  written 
sundry  paragraphs  about  him  with  which  he  could  not  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  be  pleased.  Therefore  the  South  had  to 
be  given  up,  and  it  was  not  until  the  New  Year  of  1880 
that  the  desire  to  visit  the  "Palms  and  Temples  of  the  South" 
could  be  gratified.  These  volumes  are  the  result  of  that  visit. 
As  compared  with  the  earlier  work,  we  may  say  at  the  outset 
that  in  one  point  they  fall  far  short.  The  stories  are  sadly  few 
compared  with  those  picked  up  in  the  rear  of  the  armies.  The 
quality  is,  indeed,  good  enough,  but  the  quantity  shows  a  deplorable 
falling  off  in  American  humour.  This  deterioration  has  been, 
indeed,  painfully  manifest  of  late,  especially  in  those  publications 
which  exist  chiefly  upon  cuttings  from  American  journals.  It 
may  be  that  returning  prosperity  has  made  all  the  people,  includ- 
ing the  wearers  of  cap  and  bells,  begin  to  think  seriously  about 
the  collection  of  dollars  ;  it  may  be  that  in  times  of  trouble  such  as 
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the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  when  there  were  really  some  wonderfully 
humorous  things  attempted  and  done,  or  the  time  of  the  late  de- 
pression in  trade,  the  general  anxiety  creates  a  demand  for  diversion 
of  thought  by  jesting  and  humorous  writing.  However  this  may 
be,  Mr.  Sala  has  picked  up  few  good  stories.  As  for  the  style  of 
the  work,  it  is  exactly  what  we  should  have  expected.  We  have 
known  Mr.  Sala  so  long  that  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  ex- 

l  pect  that  he  should  change  his  style.  The  ubiquitous  character 
of  his  comparisons,  in  which  St.  Petersburg,  Madrid,  Malta, 
Guernsey,  Marseilles,  Quebec,  Portsmouth,  and  Vienna,  all  are  made 

I  to  furnish  illustrations  for  a  description,  say  of  New  Orleans,  quite 
belongs  to  his  well-known  manner,  while  we  never  remember 
any  time  in  Mr.  Sala's  literary  career  in  which  there  was  not 
here  and  there  a  plaintive  allusion  to  lost  youth,  and  a  classical 
reference  or  two  to  the  consulate  of  Plaucus.  These  things  we 
accept  without  a  murmur,  because  the  writer  is  so  full  of  life, 
observation,  and  swiftness  to  seize  upon  salient  and  characteristic 

,  points. 

The  route  followed  by  Mr.  Sala  on  this  occasion  was  from  New 
York  to  Baltimore,  Richmond,  Augusta,  Atlanta,  New  Orleans, 
Chicago,  Omaha,  San  Francisco,  and  the  Salt  Lake  City.  The 
description  of  what  he  saw  and  the  reminiscences  of  things  seen 

,  on  previous  voyages,  which  perhaps  take  up  the  larger  part  of  the 
work,  fill  between  them  two  bulky  volumes,  which  are,  how- 
ever, crammed  with  pictures  which  illustrate,  not  so  much  the 

»  text  as  America  and  Americans.  The  drawings  are  very  good,  but 
one  certainly  prefers  to  have  pictures  drawn  for  the  text  of  one 
book  and  no  other.  It  appears  that  many  of  them  have  already 
done  duty  in  various  American  publications.  Could  not  all  these 
have  been  placed  at  the  end,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  appendix  ? 

1  Some,  again,  illustrate  things  which  require  no  illustration. 
Surely  it  is  unnecessary  to  have  a  picture  called  "  Morning  Ablu- 

^  tions  in  a  Pullman's  Car,"  or  "  Dining  in  a  Pullman "s  Car,"  or 

I  "  Smoking  in  a  Railway  Carriage,"  or  "  Ablutions  in  the  Cabin  of 
a  Steamer."    And  the  drawings  which  represent  the  slaughtering 

*  and  skinning  of  cattle  are  decidedly  most  unpleasant  to  look  at  as 
I  well  as  to  read  about.  Yet  Mr.  Sala  has  one  observation  to  make 
I  upon  this  pig-sticking  on  a  gigantic  scale  which  has  a  certain 
j  novelty  and  freshness.  Every  one  has  observed  the  great  range  of 
!   facial  expression  possessed  by  the  pig ;  some  limners  have  been 

*  able  to  transfer  to  paper  many  emotions  not  usually  looked  for  in 
the  face  of  a  pig  ;  but  we  believe  that  no  one  except  Mr.  Sala  has 
seized  the  opportunity  of  being  in  a  Chicago  slaughter-house  to 
observe  the  fact  upon  a  large  scale  and  to  record  it : — ■ 

That  which  perhaps  made  me  feel  more  nervous  and  uncomfortable  was 
!   the  astonishing'  and  ghastly  variety  of  expression  in  the  countenances  of 
the  slaughtered  pigs.    Utter  amazement,  mild  remonstrance,  indignant  ex- 
postulation, profound  dejection,  dogged  stolidity,  contemptuous  indifference, 
1    placid  tranquillity,  abject  terror,  and  imbecile  hilarity,  were  pictured  in 
their  upturned  snouts  and  half-closed  eyes. 

Mr.  Sala's  imagination  was  profoundly  affected  by  his  visit  to 
New  Orleans.  The  very  approach  to  the  place  is  weird  and  strange  ; 
its  railway  passes  for  miles  by  the  side  of  stagnant  creeks  and  great 

'  pools  of  purple-brown  water,  fringed  by  fantastic  jungle.  After 
the  pools  come  the  forests  of  the  swamp,  with  pine  and  cypress 
covered  with  a  kind  of  moss  which  clothes  them  in  mantles  of 
"  unwholesome  richness,"  hangs  in  festoons,  droops  or  forms  itself 

•  into  jagged  projections : — 

I      No  painter,  I  take  it,  could  imagine  the  effect  produced  against  the  pale 
silvery  sun-rising  sky  by  these  dark  trees  tortured  into  a  thousand  phan- 
tasmagoric forms  by  this  libertine  lichen.    Trees  that  are  dragonish  ;  trees 
-  that  are  like  bears  and  lions  ;  trees  like  great  vultures  with  outspread 
wings  ;  trees  like  the  Three  Witches  in  Macbeth  grown  to  colossal  stature, 
i|  and  commanded  to  stand  there,  in  the  midst  of  the  Louisianian  wilderness, 
i  with  their  skinny  arms  outspread,  and  their  mossy  rags  fluttering  in  the 
!  chill  morning  air,  to  breathe  strange  curses  and  prophesy  horrible  things, 
I  for  ever.    I  confess  that  I  did  not  feel  comfortable  as  the  train  rattled 
i  through  these  funereal  groves,  the  moss  clinging  to  trunk  and  branch  or 
L  flaunting  in  a  listless  drooping  way,  like  the  ostrich  plumes  on  a  hearse 
l\i  which  has  been  caught  in  a  storm  of  rain.    The  cypress,  the  pine,  and  the 
t  "  moss  combined  induced  a  wretched  depression  of  spirits,  which  the  prevailing 
|{  and  clammy  moisture  did  not  tend  to  alleviate. 

If  The  Crescent  City  Mr.  Sala  found,  to  his  great  joy,  was  nothing 
|  less  than  a  piece  of  old  France,  eighteenth-century  France.    "  In 
■  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  Young  America  disappeared  ;  and  above 
i  i  the   Stars  and  Stripes,  the  '  glorious  gridiron '  of  Orator  Pop, 
1  loomed  in  my  mind's  eye  a  dim  mirage  of  a  white  flag  powdered 
J  with  golden  lilies."    There  is,  for  instance,  a  delightful  pharmacie 
here,  in  which  you  may  see  any  day  an  old  gentleman  reading 
,  the  Abeille  de  la  Nouvelle  Orleans ;  there  is  nothing  advertised, 
but  in  the  dim  recesses  are  to  be  seen  shelves  with  tall,  old  white 
\  gallipots,  and  about  the  place  a  gentle  soporific  odour  of  aromatic 
'  drugs,  a  perfume  of  henna  and  haschish,  frankincense  and  myrrh, 
A  with  the  slightest  suspicion  of  rhubarb.    Then  there  is  a  real 
Slepicier  (not  a  man  who  runs  a  store)  who  deals   in  denrces 
I  coloniales ;  there  are  modistes  and  couturier es ;  there  are  veritable 
!  cafes,  where  the  customers  drink  orgeat  and  sir  op  de  groseille ;  there 
K\.  are  cabinets  de  lecture  and  even  livres  d'imarje,  in  which  you  can 
|i  renew  your  acquaintance  with  the  Petit  Chaperon  Rouge,  the  Chat 
I  Botte,  and  the  Belle  au  Bois  Dormant.  You  can  even  see  that  relic 
i\oi  old  French  manners—  the  martinet,  or  leathern  cat-o'-nine-tails, 
f  hanging  up  in  terrorem  behind  the  doors.    There  are  shops  for 
I  votive  offerings,  and  the  negroes  talk  a  "jumbo"  French.  Mr. 
I  Sala  also  attended  the  Louisiana  House  of  Representatives,  which 
[  was  holding  its  meetings  in  what  had  been  the  dining  hall  of  what 
i  j  was  once  the  St.  Louis  Hotel : — 

|  1  was  aroused  from  my  reverie  by  the  voice  of  a  gentleman  who  was 
I  addressing  the  House.    It  was  somewhat  of  a  variable  and  capricious 


voice — at  one  time  hoarse  and  rasping,  at  another  shrilly  treble,  and  the 
orator  ended  his  periods  now  with  a  sound  resembling  a  chuckle,  and  now 
with  one  as  closely  akin  to  a  grunt.  So  far — being  rather  hard  of  hearing- 
— as  I  could  make  out,  the  Honourable  Legislator  was  remarking  "  dat  de 
gen'hr.'n  from  de  Parish  of  St.  Quelquechose  was  developing  assertions  and 
expurgating  ratiocinations  clean  agin  de  fuss  principles  of  law  and  equity. 
What  was  law  and  equity  ?  Was  dey  verities  or  was  dey  frauds  ?  Kin 
yer  go  behind  the  records  of  law  and  equity  ?  Kin  de  gen'lm'n  from  St. 
Quelquechose  lay  his  hand  on  his  heart  and  the  Constitooshun  of  de 
Yurnited  States  and  say  dat  dese  votes  had  been  counted  out  rightfully  ? 
An'  if  dese  votes  had  not  been  counted  out  rightfully,  where,  he  asked  tho 
gen'lm'n  from  St.  Quelquechose,  where  de  fuss  principles  of  law  and  equity  2 
Where  was  de}' ?  From  de  lumberlands  of  Maine  to  de  morse-clad  banks 
of  de  Chefunetee  Ecker  answered  dat  de  hull  ting  was  contrairy  to  de 
standing  order  of  dis  House."    Upon  which  the  orator  sat  down. 

Of  course  Mr.  Sala  has  a  word  or  two  to  say  about  the  future  of 
the  coloured  people.  One  thing  seems  certain,  that  there  will  be 
henceforth  few  more  accessions  to  their  ranks.  For  a  coloured 
man  to  marry  a  white  woman  is,  indeed,  simply  impossible.  Two 
such  "  miscegenators  "  were  hanged  by  the  mob  in  Virginia  only 
a  month  be  l  ore  Mr.  Sala's  visit. 

At  Chicago  Mr.  Sala  discovered  three  wonders.  The  Grand 
Pacific  Hotel  is  the  first,  the  newspaper  press  is  the  second,  the 
third  is  the  city  itself.  Perhaps  the  third  wonder  should  be  stated 
first.  At  Omaha  he  saw  au  Indian  camp  ;  and  at  San  Francisco 
he  saw,  among  other  things,  the  Chinese  Quarter,  the  description 
of  which  may  be  strongly  recommended. 

We  should  like,  before  dismissing  this  entertaining  and  lively 
book,  to  append  one  more  quotation,  because  we  have  expressed 
some  disappointment  at  the  fewness  of  Mr.  Sala's  new  stories.  On 
the  Pacific  Railway  he  met  a  Rhode  Island  man,  who  spoke  words 
to  this  effect : — 

"There  ain't  no  bottling  up  of  things  about  me.  This  overland  journey 'a 
a  fraud,  nothing  but  a  fraud,  sir,  and  you  oughter  know  it.  Don't  tell  me. 
It's  a  fraud.  This  King  must  be  busted  up.  Where  are  your  buffalers  ? 
Perhaps  you'll  tell  me  that  them  cows  is  buffalers.  The)-  ain't.  Where 
are  your  prairie  dogs  ?  They  ain't  dogs,  to  begin  with  ;  they're  squirrels. 
Ain't  you  ashamed  to  call  the  mean  little  cusses  dogs?  lint  where  are 
they?  There  ain't  none.  Where  are  your  grizzlies?  You  might  have 
imported  a  few  grizzlies  to  keep  up  the  name  of  your  railroad.  Where  are 
your  herds  of  antelopes  scudding  before  the  advancing  train  ?  Mary  an 
antelope  have  you  got  fur  to  scud.  Rocky  Mountains,  sir !  they  ain't 
rocky  at  all.  They're  as  flat  as  my  hand.  Where  are  your  savage  gorges? 
I  can't  see  none.  Where  are  your  wild  Injuns  ?  Do  you  call  them  loafing 
tramps  in  dirty  blankets  Injuns  ?  My  belief  is  that  they're  greasers  look- 
ing out  for  an  engagement  as  song  and  dance  men.  They're  ;  beats,'  sir, 
'  dead  beats  ; '  they're  '  pudcocks,'  and  you  oughter  be  told  so."  I  did'nt 
know  it ;  nor  could  I  discern  why  I  ought  to  be  told  so.  But  there  was 
no  pacifying  the  implacable  man.  Sometimes  he  would  confront  me  with 
an  open  guide  book,  and,  pointing  sternly  to  a  page,  would  say,  "  Where 
are  your  coyotes,  sir  ?  I'll  trouble  you  for  a  pack  of  wolves  as  makes  the 
night  hideous  with  their  howling.  Did  anything  howl  last  night,  sir,  ex- 
cept the  wind  ?  Where  are  your  pumas  and  your  cougars  ?  Show  'em  to 
me.  There's  nothing  in  it.  It's  as  easy  as  going  from  Jersey  City  to 
Philadelphia,  and  the  whole  thing's  a  fraud." 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  MILITARY  SERVICE  AXD  SOCIETY* 

FORTY  years  back  Cornet  Balcarres  Dalrymple  Wardlaw 
Ramsay  was  told  by  Punch  that  he  was  only  a  "  young 
cornet  with  four  unpronounceable  names,"  that  there  were  "plenty 
of  this  class  to  be  seen  walking  up  and  down  Regent  Street  be- 
tween the  hours  of  4  and  7  r.M.,"  and  that  therefore  there  did  not 
appear  to  be  sufficient  reason  why  his  portrait  should  figure  at  the 
Academy  as  it  was  then  doing.  The  rebuke  was  so  keenly  felt  by 
our  author  that  though  the  Cornet,  now  become  the  Colonel,  has, 
"  above  all  things,  diligently  studied  Punch  weekly  ever  since,"  ha 
certainly  would  not  have  ventured  to  rush  into  print,  as  he  did 
into  paint,  but  that  he  "  relies  upon  the  incontrovertible  fact  that 
biographies  and  cookery  books  always  command  a  ready  sale."  For 
ourselves  we  began  by  asking,  with  the  author,  "  What  has  this 
Colonel  done?  What  has  the  public  done  that  these  memoirs 
should  be  thrust  upon  it  ?  "  To  the  first  of  these  queries  the  book 
does  not  give  a  very  satisfactory  reply  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Colonel 
does  not  appear  to  have  done  deeds  more  remarkable  than  are  done 
by  plenty  of  his  class  to  be  seen  walking  up  and  down  Regent 
Street,  or  surveying  the  world  from  club  windows  in  Pall  Mall.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  eminent  and  wonderful  people 
who  would  have  been  sorely  puzzled  to  produce  memoirs  as  enter- 
taining as  those  of  Colonel  Ramsay.  The  volumes  are  charged 
with  anecdotes,  some  of  them  truly  delicious ;  and  the  author, 
though  discursive  after  the  manner  of  Serjeant  Ballantyne,  has  a 
greater  respect  for  dates  and  sequences,  and  does  not  career  wildly 
about  the  century.  It  is  a  pity  he  should  have  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  introduce  us  to  all  "  his  sisters,  his  cousins,  and  his  aunts." 
He  is  evidently,  and  we  are  sure  deservedly,  esteemed  by  a  very 
wide  circle  of  distant  relatives ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  the 
reader,  who  may  be  of  modest  parentage,  or  may  not  move  in  the 
grander  spheres,  should  be  bored  with  an  author's  fine  connexions 
and  titled  acquaintances,  who,  moreover,  do  not  contribute  much  to 
the  interest  of  the  book. 

Colonel  Ramsay  hails  from  a  county  with  a  name  which  it 
would  puzzle  a  Frenchman  to  pronounce,  of  whose  whereabouts  it 
would  puzzle  a  good  many  English  people  to  speak  with  pre- 
cision, and  of  the  existence  of  which  "  His  Most  Gracious  Majesty 
King  William  IV.  was  certainly  unaware  or  most  oblivious  ;  for, 
when  my  eldest  brother  was  presented  at  a  levee  as  the  Deputy- 

*  Rough  Recollections  of  Military  Service  and  Society.    Bv  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Balcarres  D.  Wardlaw  Ramsay.   2  vols.   EdinburgtTand  London : 
I  Blackwood  &  Sons.  1882. 
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Lieutenant  of  Clackmannanshire,  the  King  said,  'Clack  what, 
sir?  Clack  the  d — 1!  No  jokes  here;  pass  on,  sir.'"  Authors, 
like  other  people,  delight  to  dwell  on  their  "  earliest  recollec- 
lections  — 

My  earliest  recollection  is  a  visit  of  my  mother's  miele,  the  Hon.  Charles 
Lindsay,  the  venerable  Bishop  of  Kildare,  which  created  great  consterna- 
tiou  in  the  mind  of  our  worthy  Presbyterian  minister,  who  of  course 
abhorred  Prelacy.  He  mentioned  in  the  parish  that  the  Deil  was  in  the 
"  big  hoosc."  .  .  .  After  service  at  the  kirk  was  concluded,  my  mother 
waited  for  the  minister  to  present  him  to  the  Bishop  ;  but  the  good  man 
gathered  his  garments  around  him  to  prevent  them  touching  the  evil  thing, 
and  tied  into  the  manse. 

The  author  is  unable  to  relate  from  personal  recollection  anything 
about  the  visit  to  Scotland  in  1822  of  King  George  IV.,  being 
only  then  a  few  weeks  old  ;  but  he  vouches  for  the  truth  of  the 
following  (not  a  new  story,  by  the  way,  for  we  have  long  ago 
heard  it  in  more  shapes  than  one),  told  him  by  a  lady  who  was 
with  the  King  at  the  time : — 

His  Majesty,  it  will  he  remembered,  appeared  in  full  Highland  costume 
and  begged  the  ladies  to  tell  him  how  he  looked.  The}'  all  assured  him 
nothing  could  be  better.  At  that  moment  appeared  the  portly  alderman 
Sir  William  Curtis — also  in  full  Highland  costume — a  most  ridiculous 
ligure.  The  King  bit  his  lip,  and  said,  "  I  hope  I  do  not  look  like  that ;  at 
all  events,  that  my  kilt  is  not  so  short."  The  lady  above  referred  to  made 
the  King  a  low  curtsey,  and  said,  "  As  your  Majesty  stays  so  short  a  time 
in  Scotland,  the  more  we  see  of  you  the  better  ! " 

The  youthful  Eamsay  first  went  to  an  academy  in  Edinburgh, 
where  he  got  more  of  the  "  tawse  "  than  he  liked,  and  was  after- 
wards transferred  to  Cheam.  He  then  travelled,  and  in  Paris 
walked  the  boulevards  with  the  great  Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby  : — 

The  latter  was  in  high  spirits — so  much  so  that  when  walking  witli  him 
I  suppose  I  looked  rather  uneasy  at  his  vivacious  mauners.  He  turned 
round,  and  with  an  amused  look  said,  "Ah,  my  boy,  1  fear  I  am  not 
fashionable  enough  for  you  ;  but  when  you  arc  as  old  as  1  am,  I  hope  you 
may  feel  as  young  as  I  do  now.'' 

In  1S40  young  Eamsay  was  gazetted  to  the  Scots  Greys,  and  was 
quartered  at  Brighton.  When  there  he  met  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  and 
had  the  honour  of  doing  what  he  was  told  no  one  was  able  to  do — 
he  made  Sir  Eobert  Peel  laugh.  Soon  exchanging  to  the  14th 
Lii'ht  Dragoons,  Cornet  Eamsay  went  out  to  India,  and  was  im- 
mediately placed  on  the  staff  of  the  Governor  of  Bombay,  and 
later  on  acted  on  the  staff  of  the  Governor-General — always  coming 
in  for  pleasant  quarters,  nice  acquaintances,  and  apparently  the 
high  favour  of  all  the  prettiest  girls  to  be  found  in  India. 

From  the  Dragoons  Captain  Eamsay  was  promoted  into  a  West 
India  regiment,  and  had  no  sooner  joined  than,  being  utterly 
ignorant  of  infantry  drill,  he  got  the  regiment  inextricably 
"  clubbed  "  on  parade  : — 

The  blacks  all  burst  out  laughing,  and  said  that  "  this  new  captain  he 
know  nothing  ;  he  no  good  ;  he  ride  horse  at  home ;  let  us  go  back  to 
barracks."  And  away  they  all  went,  shouting  with  laughter,  leaving  me 
and  some  dozen  young  officers  standing  in  the  middle.  Two  companies  of 
the  88th,  Connaught  Rangers,  were  close  by  preparing  to  fall  in  lor  parade, 
and  they  absolutely  shrieked  with  laughter. 

Being  fond  of  change  of  scene,  and  apparently  of  change  of  faces, 
Captain  Eamsay  stayed  but  a  brief  while  in  a  black  corps,  and 
then  came  home  on  his  appointment  to  the  73rd  Regiment,  going 
on  again  shortly  afterwards  to  India.  He  had  scarcely  got  there 
when  it  occurred  to  him  that  lie  should  like  to  return  to  England 
and  get  married.  His  Colonel  would  not  forward  his  application 
for  leave,  but  allowed  him  to  apply  personally  to  the  Commander- 
in-Chief: — 

Sir  Charles  Napier  was  delighted  to  see  me,  as  we  had  b(en  together  in 
the  Governor-General's  camp  during  the  Sikh  war.  1  told  him  I  wanted 
to  go  home  for  a  year  to  be  married.  He  said,  "Take  two  years  while  you 
are  about  it  ;  you  have  been  some  time  in  the  country."  He  evidently 
knew  nothing  about  my  having  been  at  home,  and  out  again  in  another 
regiment.  .  .  .  At  a  leve'e  in  London,  the  following  year  I  think,  I  met 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  and  went  up  to  pay  my  respects  to  him.  I  said,  "  Pro- 
bably you  will  not  remember  me,  sir  ?  "  "  Remember  you  !  "  he  said,  "  I 
should  think  so.    You  are  the  only  officer  in  India  who  ever  did  me." 

Soon  returning  once  more  to  India,  he  was  appointed  at  once 
Brigade-Major  at  Calcutta.  Captain  Eamsay  was  lucky  in  drop- 
ping easily  into  pleasant  berths.  He  was,  however,  soou  des- 
tined to  turn  his  attention  to  other  matters  than  those  of  facile 
routine  aud  agreeable  social  festivities.  He  found  himself  Acting 
Adjutant-General  of  the  Queen's  troops  in  Bengal  at  the  most 
trying  crisis  of  the  Indian  Mutiny ;  and,  though  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  seen  service  in  the  held,  he  was  at  Calcutta  in  a 
position  of  the  utmost  responsibility.  He  did  his  work  extremely 
well,  as  is  proved  by  the  valuable  testimonials  he  received,  and 
by  his  subsequent  nomination  to  the  Staff  at  the  Horse  Guards. 
And  the  work  was  done,  apparently,  under  great  difliculties,  for 
the  terrible  Sir  Colin  Campbell  came  on  the  scene,  and  it  was  well- 
nigh  impossible  to  please  that  eccentric  and  irascible  chief.  Occa- 
sionally, however,  Sir  Colin  would  have  seemed  to  try  to  make 
amends  for  his  gross  faults  in  manner  and  in  temper : — 

At  this  time  I  was  high  in  favour  with  Sir  Colin.  He  used  to  make 
much  of  me — catch  me  round  the  waist,  or  pinch  my  ear,  as  Napoleon  did 
to  bis  favourites — when  he  found  me  waiting  in  ids  ante-room,  and  tell 
everybody  that  '•  Ramsay  did  everything."  "  Go  to  Ramsay,"  he  would 
say,  "  he  is  our  only  man."  .  .  .  When  1  received  these  playful 
marks  of  attention  from  him,  I  said  to  myself,  "  Timeo  Danaos  et  dona 
ferentes." 

First  one  officer,  then  another,  fell  under  Sir  Colin's heavy  wrath,  and 
then  came  Captain  Eamsay's  turn.  Sir  W.  Mansfield  had  come  out 
and  now  tilled  the  postof  Adjutant-General,  whi'e  Captain  Eamsay 
reverted  to  his  former  position  as  Brigade-Major.  One  line  morn- 
ing air  Colin  swore  he  had  never  approved  of  an  order  to  which 


nevertheless  his  signature  was  affixed.  Captain  Eamsay,  in- 
judiciously enough  (for  juuior  officers  must  never  be  in  the  right), 
produced  the  order  with  the  signature  ;  on  which  Sir  Colin  said  to 
Sir  William,  "  'Mr.  Brigade-Major,  then  Acting  Adjutant  and 

Quartermaster-General,  brings  a  d  d  thing  which  he  calls  a 

schedule' — (he  pronounced  it  skeddall) — 'and  thrusts  it  under 
my  nose  every  morning,  making  me  put  my  signature  to  it 
(between  ourselves,  Mansfield,  I  never  looked  at  it)  ;  and  then 
Mr.  Brigade-Major  is  determined  to  prove  himself  in  the  right, 
and  me,  the  Oommander-in-Chief,  in  the  wrong.'  "  After  this 
speech  Sir  Colin  "  took  up  a  sandwich,  and  looked  kindly  at  me. 
I  now  see  that  had  I  smiled  or  looked  pleasant  it  would  have  been 
made  up  between  us."  Sir  W.  Mansfield  was  of  opinion  that 
Captain  Eamsay  made  a  great  mistake  in  not  doing  so  ;  for,  said 
be,  "  Do  you  not  see  that  Sir  Colin  feels  he  has  been  in  the  wrong, 
and  wants  to  make  it  up  with  you,  and  you  will  not  give  him  a 
chance  ?  A  Commander-in-Chief  cannot  be  expected  to  walk  up 
to  a  captain  and  say,  in  as  many  words,  '  Forgive  me.' "  "  This 
was  all  true,"  adds  the  author, "  but  I  was  terribly  hurt."  The  up- 
shot was,  that  though  Captain  Eamsay  received  from  other 
quarters  ample  testimonials  to  his  merits,  he  was  never  able  to 
extract  a  line  of  approbation  from  Sir  Colin  Campbell. 

Colonel  Eamsay  is  anxious  to  correct  an  impression,  which  we 
believe  somewhat  generally  prevails,  that  General  Havelock 

was  a  morose,  gloomy  Puritan  and  water-drinker.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  fact.  Certainly  he  was  a  devoted  Christian  ;  and  if  you 
went  into  his  room  or  tent  at  any  time  you  would  see  his  Bible  lying  open, 
which  he  constantly  studied,  but  this  made  him  neither  morose  nor  ascetic. 
On  the  contrary,  he  mixed  freely  in  society,  and  enjoyed  it  very  much.  I 
used  to  see  him  at  all  the  official  balls  and  receptions,  always  with  his 
sword  by  his  side  ....  Stern  as  a  disciplinarian  he  certainly  was, 
Puritan  as  regards  the  purity  of  his  motives  he  undoubtedly  was  ;  but  the 
writer  is  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  bear  witness  to  those  gentle  and  un- 
obtrusive social  qualities  which  endeared  him  so  much  to  those  who  knew 
him  intimately,  and  rendered  him  so  beloved,  even  by  men  who  had  not 
otherwise  much  in  common  with  him. 

Before  the  author  leaves  India — this  time  for  good — we  will 
let  him  give  two  anecdotes  concerning  his  friend  Daniel  Wilson, 
late  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  a  very  worthy  but  most  eccentric  old 

man : — . 

One  morning  1  breakfasted  with  him.  As  usual  at  family  prayers 
which  he  invariably  conducted  himself,  he  prayed  by  name  for  the  people 
staving  with  him.  There  was  a  gentleman  from  Madras  for  whom  he 
prayed  ;  and  then  he  said,  "  Let  us  pray  for  his  dear  wife  and  dear 
children."  A  thought  struck  him;  he  paused  and  said  to  his  chaplain, 
"  By  the  by,  is  he  a  married  man?  "  "  No,  my  Lord,  he  is  not  married." 
"  Ah,  well,  never  mind,"  he  resumed,  "  he  may  marry,  and  the  children 
may  come." 

Eccentric,  however,  as  the  Bishop  was,  and  in  the  matter  of  horse- 
flesh not  discriminating — for  (as  he  told  his  congregation  in  a 
sermon)  he  bought  a  horse  from  his  Archdeacon,  "  a  most 
excellent  man,  for  500  rupees,  which  was  not  worth  10  " — yet  the 
following  anecdote  would  lead  one  to  believe  he  was  of  a  decidedly 
practical  turn  of  mind: — 

It  was  said  that  when  at  Bombay  during  the  Scinde  war  he  applied  for 
a  steamer  to  take  him  back  to  Calcutta,  but  was  refused,  as  they  were  all 
required  then  ou  the  public  service.  However,  at  prayers  in  the  evening 
at  Government  House,  he  said,  "  And  now  let  us  pray  for  our  good 
Governor  Sir  George  Arthur,  who  is  about  to  give  ine  a  steamer  to  return 
to  the  scene  of  my  former  missions."  Poor  Sir  George,  the  most 
scrupulous  of  men,  imagining  that  the  Bishop  had  misunderstood  the 
answer  given  him,  allowed  him  to  have  the  steamer  ! 
The  Mutiny  quelled,  Captain  Eamsay  returned  to  England  to  find 
himself  installed  in  the  Quartermaster-General's  office  at  the 
Horse  Guards,  where  he  spent  a  very  happy  six  years : — 

All  that  happened  during  that  time  within  its  walls  is  of  course  sacred 
to  me  ;  but  1  cannot  resist  stating  that  the  calumny  alleged  against  us — 
viz.,  that  we  were  like  the  fountains  in  Trafalgar  Square,  which  played 
from  11  till  s — was  wholly  unfounded. 

Unfortunately  for  Captain  Eamsay,  Lord  Herbert's  excellent 
"  Five  Years'  Act"  came  into  operation  at  this  time,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  leave  his  pleasant  post.  He  soon  after  quitted  the 
army  for  good  ;  and  now,  as  Colonel  Eamsay,  he  travels  from  place 
to  place  up  and  down  Europe,  trying  to  get  away  from  east  winds, 
and  recording  his  impressions  of  cathedrals,  picture  galleries,  and 
ciusines.  Lately  his  name  has  been  before  the  public  in  connexion 
with  the  successful  movement  for  placing  a  tablet  on  the  walls  of 
the  house  where  Sir  Walter  Scott  resided  when  in  Eome. 

These  amusing  volumes  are,  as  we  have  said,  replete  with 
authentic  and  excellent  anecdotes  of  persons  great  and  small — 
amongst  others  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Beaconsfield 
when  a  boy,  the  Prince  Consort,  Lord  Airey,  Louis  Napoleon, 
Marshal  Pelissier,  Lord  Cardigan,  Pius  IX.,  Lord  Westbury, 
Thackeray,  &c.  Altogether  we  are  not  without  hopes  that  Colonel 
Eamsay  will  at  last  succeed  in  his  lifelong  endeavour  to  propitiate 
Punch, 


NORTH  ARCOT.* 

WHEN  Scott,  in  1812,  published  his  poem  of  Rokebif,  it  was 
jocularlv  said  by  Tom  Moore  that  the  bard,  having  done 
with  the  poetry  of  his  native  land,  was  coming  right  down  the 
great  north  road  to  England  and  was  about  to  describe  all  the 

*  A  Manual  of  the  North  Arcot  District  in  the  Presidency  of  Madras. 
Compiled  by  Arthur  F.  Cox.  M.C.S.,  Assistant  Collector  aud  Magistrate 
Nn.th  Arcot  District.  Madras:  printed  by  L.  Keys  at  the  Government 
Press.  1881. 
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country  seats  in  turn.  The  Anglo-Indian  Government  seems  pro- 
saically to  be  acting  on  this  principle.  Not  content  with  Mr. 
Hunter's  statistical  account  of  the  Indian  provinces  and  their  dis- 
tricts, some  administrator  starts  up  and  gives  us  the  history  of 
Backergunge  in  Bengal  or  of  the  Godavery  district  in  Madras, 
with  redundant  information  about  climate,  agriculture,  manufac- 
tures, and  castes.  The  author  of  the  present  work,  modestly  termed 
a  Manual,  has  served  for  six  years  in  the  Revenue  Department  of 
Northern  Arcot,  and  he  has  made  good  use  of  his  official  know- 
ledge and  tours  of  inspection,  supplementing  his  own  deficiencies 
by  native  aid.  The  book  is  swelled  by  a  long  chapter  of  political 
history.  This  portion  of  the  subject  really  embraces  our  early 
struggles  in  the  Carnatic  and  in  the  Madras  presidency,  and  it  was 
superfluous  to  repeat  what  has  been  excellently  told  by  half  a 
dozen  authors  from  Orme  downwards ;  how  we  won  the  battle  of 
Wandiwash,  how  Ilyder  cut  to  pieces  or  took  captive  a  whole 
detachment  of  Englishmen,  and  what  happened  at  the  mutiny  of 
Vellore.  We  observe,  too,  that  discredit  is  thrown  on  the  cele- 
brated story  of  Olive's  Sepoys  contenting  themselves  with  rice 
gruel  during  the  siege  of  Arcot  and  leaving  the  more  solid  food 
for  the  English  soldier.  Any  one  engaged  in  compiling  a 
county  history,  say  of  Yorkshire  or  Northamptonshire,  would  hardly 
think  of  following  in  the  steps  of  Clarendon  because  Marstou 
Moor  was  fought  in  the  one  county  or  Naseby  in  the  other.  With 
this  exception  there  is  little  to  criticize  in  Mr.  Cox's  scope  and 
plan.  It  is,  of  course,  full  of  statistics  and  figures.  It  enumerates 
castes,  and  has  much  to  say  about  strange  customs,  and  some  Hindu 
temples  which  still  attract  crowds  of  devotees;  and  while  it 
begins  with  traditions  about  fierce  Rajas  who  built  forts,  carried 
on  a  destructive  warfare  with  their  neighbours,  and  were  only 
subdued  by  Mohammedan  invaders  after  a  stubborn  resistance,  it 
ends  with  information  about  American  missions,  and  the  value  of 
civil  suits  recently  decided  by  subordinate  Judges  and  Small-cause 
courts. 

As  Arcot  touches  the  plateau  of  Mysore  on  the  west,  and  consists 
of  level  plains  on  its  eastern  and  southern  frontiers,  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  variety  in  its  scenery  and  natural  features.  Ranges  of  hills 
attain  to  heights  of  2,500  and  3,000  feet,  but  are  covered  with 
grass  and  mere  scrub,  and  some  l,Soo  square  miles  of  reserved 
forests  only  produce  timber  of  the  second  class.  Most  of  the 
raDges  are  not  above  fever  level.  The  plains  are  hotter  but  more 
healthy  than  the  hills,  but  the  rainfall  very  rarely  exceeds  fifty 
inches  in  the  twelvemonth.  In  1876,  the  year  of  famine,  the  gauge 
returned  only  fourteen  inches,  though,  by  way  of  a  set-off,  in  1872 
the  town  of  Vellore  had  sull'ered  from  a  deluge  of  fourteen  inches, 
which  fell  at  a  rate  of  more  than  one  inch  in  the  hour,  breached 
tanks,  destroyed  many  lives,  and  carried  away  a  whole  suburb. 
The  storage  of  a  good  water  supply  had  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  native  community  long  before  our  own  time.  Dams 
were  thrown  across  valleys  so  as  to  retain  the  hill  streams 
and  the  rainfall,  thrown  off  in  its  entirety  by  the  rounded 
rocks  impervious  to  moisture.  Some  of  these  reservoirs  attain  to 
the  proportion  of  lakes,  and  are  never  dry.  The  largest  is  at 
Kaveripak,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  district,  formed  by  an  em- 
bankment four  miles  in  length.  Where  the  rainfall  is  never  very 
copious,  and  in  some  years  does  not  much  exceed  thirty  inches, 
other  modes  are  resorted  to  for  agricultural  purposes.  Buckets  are 
let  down  into  the  reservoirs,  and  worked  either  by  men  or  by 
bullocks.  A  third  contrivance  consists  of  a  basket  of  leaves, 
worked  by  a  couple  of  persons,  who  jerk  it  up  to  the  level  to  be 
reached.  An  exactly  similar  contrivance  is  used  in  Lower  Bengal. 
We  hear,  too,  of  wells,  though  the  statistics  of  these  minute  but 
important  works  are  obviously  deficient.  One  Government  estate 
returns  more  than  ten  thousand,  and  two  others  are  blank.  In  the 
early  stages  of  our  administration  some  Collector  bethought  him- 
self of  annexing  all  wells  as  the  property  of  Government.  It 
will  easily  be  conceived  that  no  more  were  sunk  by  Ryots  till  the 
mistake  was  remedied  by  administrators  with  clearer  notions 
about  public  and  private  rights.  More  recently  favourable  terms 
have  been  granted  to  the  cultivation  of  "  wet  "  or  irrigated  lands  as 
opposed  to  what  depends  on  rainfall  only  and  is  termed  "  dry." 

The  chapter  on  the  Settlement  of  the  Revenue  is  full  of  in- 
struction, and,  in  its  main  features,  easily  understood.  Originally 
it  seems  that  both  in  Hindu  and  in  Mohammedan  times  lands 
were  held  and  cultivated  by  a  set  of  men  with  Kaniatchi  or  Mirdsi 
rights.  No  apportionment  of  lands  was  made,  but  each  sharer  was 
considered  bound  to  cultivate  a  certain  portion  with  a  specified 
number  of  ploughs  and  labourers.  At  harvest-time  the  gross 
produce  of  the  shares  was  thrown  into  one  lot,  the  share  of  the 
State  was  deducted,  and  a  redistribution  was  made  of  the  rest. 
This  process,  however,  was  not  uniform.  Periodical  allotments 
ceased,  shares  became  saleable,  and  some  one  individual,  either  by 
energy  or  sheer  encroachment,  became  the  possessor  of  a  whole 
village.  It  seems,  however,  that  during  the  Mussulman  rule,  and 
probably  down  to  the  end  of  the  last  century,  North  Arcot  ex- 
hibited specimens  of  a  complete  village  corporation  or  community. 
There  was  a  head-man  who  was  a  sort  of  petty  magistrate,  and 
who  collected  the  dues  of  Government  from  the  other  Mirdsidars. 
There  were  accountants,  constables,  messengers,  and  astrologers. 
There  was  a  village  carpenter  and  a  blacksmith.  There  was  a 
washerman,  a  potter,  and  a  barber.  There  was  a  banker  or 
merchant,  besides  shepherds,  snake  doctors,  and  other  minor  per- 
sonages. All  these  functionaries  were  remunerated  by  assignments 
of  land.  With  those  conservative  instincts  which  fortunately  actu- 
ated the  East  India  Company  and  its  servants  in  all  early  Settlement 
operations,  Mohammedan  practices  were  adopted  bodily  in  each 


ceded  or  conquered  province,  with  just  so  much  of  Hindu  prece- 
dent and  tradition  as  Nawabs  and  Nizams  had  not  entirely  swept 
away.  But  very  soon  ensued  one  of  those  sharp  conflicts  of 
opinion  as  to  the  parties  who  should  be  held  responsible  for  the 
punctual  payment  of  the  Government  revenue,  and  as  to  the  actual 
yearly  amount  which  tbey  were  to  pay.  One  party  wished  to> 
build  up  the  Mirdsi  system  again,  and  to  make  all  sharers  jointly 
and  severally  responsible  for  the  Government  share.  Another, 
headed  by  Mr.  Grnsme,  for  fifteen  years  stood  out  stoutly  for  what 
is  familiar  as  the  Ryotwary  System  of  Munro  and  of  the  larger 
portion  of  the  Madras  Presidency.  Naturally,  while  facts  were 
accumulated  and  opinions  were  matured,  a  good  many  blunders 
were  committed.  The  assessment  was  pitched  too  high.  Ill- 
paid  native  subordinates  were  guilty  of  favouritism  and  fraud. 
One  or  two  Englishmen  proved  quite  incompetent  to  the  task  of 
unravelling  the  intricacies  of  opposite  revenue  systems,  and  of 
getting  at  sound  conclusions  when  it  was  the  interest  of  Kurnums 
and  Moniyars  to  deceive.  At  length,  under  the  management  and 
direction  of  such  men  as  Mr.  J.  D.  Robinson,  Mr.  J.  Bourdillon, 
and  some  others,  the  assessment  was  placed  on  an  equitable 
and  satisfactory  footing.  The  revenue,  after  a  remission  on  wet 
and  dry  lands  amounting  to  four  lacks  and  a  half  of  rupees,  was 
fixed  at  about  twelve  lacks  of  rupees,  or  120,000/.  in  the  year. 
This  amount,  by  a  comparison  of  schedules  with  the  narrative,  we 
make  out  to  be  paid  by  about  200,000  Ryots,  or  tenants  of  the 
State,  of  whom  a  very  considerable  portion  are  assessed  as  low  as 
ten  rupees,  or  ii  a  year.  Some  pay  above  ten  and  below  thirty 
rupees.  Rather  more  than  two  hundred  persons  pay  more  than 
one  hundred  rupees  and  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  only 
five  persons  pay  more  than  five  hundred  and  under  one  thousand 
rupees.  Besides  the  above,  derivable  from  settlements  with  tenants 
subject  to  revision  every  five  years,  several  large  Zemindars  pay 
considerable  sums  as  Peshcash,  or  tribute,  though  not  at  all  dispro- 
portionate to  the  amount  which  they  collect  and  retain.  And 
there  is  a  third  source  of  revenue  from  assignments  of  lands  other- 
wise granted  for  charitable  purposes.  But  we  own  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  be  certain  of  these  figures,  and  not  easy  to  reconcile  those 
given  at  page  307  with  those  in  the  appendix,  page  417.  It  may, 
however,  be  safely  laid  down,  from  page  18,  that  the  total  revenue  of 
the  district  from  all  sources — land,  tribute,  Excise,  and  stamps — now 
reaches  21  £  lacks  of  rupees,  or  little  short  of  215,000/.  in  the  year. 
There  are  some  South  American  Republics  which  would  be  glad  if 
they  could  boast  of  an  amount  of  taxation  as  punctually  paid  by  a 
loyal  and  contented  population,  without  any  repudiation  of  debt 
or  a  violent  revolution  once  in  every  five  years. 

For  the  Anglo-Indian  pure  and  simple  the  history  of  the  Settle- 
ment of  his  district  must  transcend  everything  else  in  interest. 
Nothing  can  go  on  well  till  this  is  done.  Crime  will  increase, 
education  will  make  no  progress,  advancement  of  all  kinds  will  be 
merely  nominal,  if  the  cultivators  do  not  know  their  rights,  privi- 
leges, liabilities,  and  times  of  payment.  But  there  are  many  other 
topics  for  the  antiquary,  the  Pundit,  and  the  sportsman.  Vellore 
has  a  mantappam,  or  hall,  in  which  the  idol  is  placed  on  the 
yearly  celebration  of  his  marriage,  with  groups  of  pillars  joined 
by  stone  panels,  with  an  elaborate  cornice,  and  with  "  monolithic 
figures  of  marvellous  beauty."  At  Tirumala,  known  to  English 
as  Upper  Tirupati,  there  is  another  mantappam,  of  one  thou- 
sand pillars.  This  edifice  is  said  to  have  been  built  more  than 
three  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  to  have  before 
it  a  destiny  of  five  thousand  years,  after  which  the  offerings  of 
votaries  will  fail.  This  evidently  decaying  temple  somewhat 
compensates  by  the  high  order  of  the  sculptures  for  a  mean  and 
ill-built  town,  and  a  filthy  tank,  green,  "  stagnant,  and  odorous," 
in  which  pilgrims  are  miraculously  cleansed  from  sin  and  mental 
defilement.  We  regret  to  add  that,  if  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of 
India  do  get  purified  in  this  process,  they  have  contrived,  on  the 
other  hand,  completely  to  demoralize  the  resident  population. 
Hardly  anywhere  else  are  there  so  many  rogues  and  cheats,  and 
there  is  said  not  to  be  a  modest  woman  in  the  town.  During  a 
local  festival,  held  in  April  or  May,  buffaloes,  goats,  sheep,  and 
fowls  are  sacrificed  to  a  figure  of  clay  and  straw,  which  is  after- 
wards burnt ;  and  Brakuians  and  men  of  respectable  castes  dress 
"  up  as  kings,  zemindars,  and  religious  mendicants,"  and  pierce 
their  heads  and  limbs  with  nails.  Game  is  fairly  abundant  in  the 
neighbouring  hills,  and  the  maidenhair  fern  is  found  there  in  the 
rocks.  In  the  western  part' of  the  district  there  is  an  extra- 
ordinary collection  of  edifices,  called  by  the  natives  the  temples 
of  the  Pandavas,  or  descendants  of  the  mythic  Pandus.  Modern 
research  declares  them  to  be  Kistvaeus,  or  sepulchral  cells. 
They  are  six  hundred  in  number,  and  appear  to  be  surrounded  by 
three  rings  of  upright  stone  slabs.  By  excavation  some  beads, 
sepulchral  trays,  and  other  relics  have  beeu  discovered.  A  full 
description  by  an  officer  of  the  Trigonometrical  Survey  has  been 
imported  into  the  text.  At  Ranipett,  not  far  from  Arcot  itself,  a 
pleasing  monument  of  the  Mohammedan  administration  exists  in 
a  garden,  three  miles  long,  said  to  contain  nine  hundred  thousand 
trees,  mango,  orange,  cocoa-nut,  and  others.  It  is  consequently 
known  as  the  Nau-Lakh-Bagh.  Tradition  ascribes  it  to  a  Nawab, 
who  cut  down  existing  woods,  and  was  so  plagued  by  the  cries  of 
birds  deprived  of  their  natural  shelter  and  nesting  places,  that  he 
laid  out  the  new  plantation  to  keep  them  quiet. 

Several  ancient  proverbs  remind  us  that  Mr.  Hunter,  possibly 
from  circumstances  over  which  he  had  no  control,  has  published 
very  few  couplets  or  sayings  in  his  Statistical  volumes.  One 
weatherwise  prophet  has  said  in  Telugu  that  "  a  distant  halo 
round  the  moon  betokens  speedy  rainfall,  but  a  halo  close  round 
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her  shows  that  rain  is  distant."  Virgil  had  said  something  of  the 
kind  but  without  this  marked  distinction: — 

Luna,  revertentes  cum  primum  colligit  ignes, 
Si  nigrum  obscuro  comprenderit  aura  corn  u, 
Maximus  agricolis  pelagoque  parabitur  imber. 

And,  again,  "red  sky  in  the  morning  means  speedy  rain  " 
somewhat  corresponds  to  the  warning  in  the  Second  Georgic  to 
look  out  for  showers  when  the  sun 

Nascentem  maculis  variaverit  ortum 
Conditus  in  nubem,  medioque  refugerit  orbe. 

Our  own  English  proverb  is  to  the  same  effect. 

Some  customs  of  the  lower  castes  are  almost  unique.  The 
Koravas  are  thieves  by  profession  ;  and,  when  one  member  is 
caught  and  imprisoned,  the  wife  selects  another  partner  during  her 
husband's  absence,  and  returns  to  the  latter  when  his  sentence 
expires.  The  Bhattuturakas  are  described  as  "  intelligent  and 
educated."  They  speak  several  languages,  have  studied  Sanskrit, 
and  "can  personate  any  caste  and  deceive  any  one."  Yauadis  eat 
frogs  and  devour  game  half-raw.  Irulas  bury  their  dead.  Lubbays 
are  in  descent  partly  Mussulmans  and  partly  Hindus,  and  are  de- 
spised by  orthodox  Mohammedans  in  consequence.  We  notice  that 
the  author  translates  the  Sanskrit  epithet  Padmavati  as  "  lotus 
born."  More  correctly  it  is  "  the  possessor  of  the  lotus  " ;  and  the 
prefix  Sri  is  usually  a  mere  term  of  respect,  as  "  sir  "  or  "  wor- 
shipful," and  is  not  the  equivalent  for  a  "  spider."  This  whole 
compilation  is  very  creditable  to  one  of  the  new  race  of  civilians.  W e 
doubt  whether  so  much  information,  so  well  put  together,  can  be 
found  in  one  volume  about  any  one  English  county.  There  are,  no 
•doubt,  county  histories  full  of  information  about  old  acres  and  new 
men.  There  is  the  Domesday  Book  recently  published  by  Parlia- 
ment, which  gives  the  acreage  and  the  supposed  rent-roll  of  every 
owner  of  laud  in  England  and  Scotland.  And  there  are  Rambles, 
and  Guidebooks,  and  Walking  Tours,  which  describe  scenery,  ruins, 
roads,  and  rivers.  But  the  manual  before  us  combines  a  variety 
of  information  which  for  English  counties  would  have  to  be  sought 
for  in  half  a  dozen  works. 


CARDUCCI'S  POEMS." 

QIGNOR  CARDUCCI  is  known  to  students  as  the  author  of 
several  valuable  works  on  Italian  literature.  He  is  also 
known,  at  least  by  name,  to  a  wider  circle  of  readers  as  a  poet. 
In  the  latter  capacity  his  reputation,  however,  is  much  greater  on 
the  Continent  than  in  England,  where  the  interest  felt  in  foreign 
poetry,  even  among  educated  people,  is  curiously  languid.  It  is  to 
this  indifference  only  that  we  can  attribute  the  fact  that  Signor 
Carducci's  poetry  stands  in  need  of  an  introduction  to  English 
readers.  Without  being  blind  to  obvious  detects  in  his  work,  and 
•without  claiming  for  him  merits  such  as  would  entitle  him  to  a 
place  among  the  great  poets,  we  can  safely  recommend  persons  who 
are  familiar  with  Italian  to  read  what  he  has  written,  and  parti- 
cularly what  he  has  written  last,  with  the  assurance  that  they  will 
not  only  enjoy  what  they  have  read,  but  return  to  it  with  undimi- 
nished interest  and  pleasure. 

The  biography  prefixed  to  the  poems  of  Signor  Carducci  informs 
us  that  he  was  born  in  1836  near  Pietrasanta,  and  that  he  is  de- 
scended from  the  Florentine  family  of  the  same  name.  He  was 
early  taught  Latin  by  his  father ;  Greek  he  did  not  acquire  till 
later.  It  is  characteristic  of  him  that  Dante,  whose  influence  few 
gifted  Italians  have  escaped,  seems  never  to  have  moved  him  ;  his 
tastes  from  the  first  were  classical  and  anti-mediaeval.  From  the 
age  of  twelve  he  began  to  write  verses,  with  the  success  which 
usually  attends  these  precocious  efforts.  His  studies  were  inter- 
rupted by  attacks  of  malarious  fever,  which  lasted  for  two  years  ; 
and  the  remedy,  quinine,  which  he  took  in  large  quantities,  proved 
in  his  case,  as  it  often  does,  almost  as  bad  as  the  disease. 
*'  Aveva  visioni  incredibili."  After  studying  for  a  time  with  the 
Scolopi  in  Florence,  he  went  to  the  University  of  Pisa,  where  he 
graduated  in  1856.  For  the  year  following  he  was  a  public 
teacher  at  San  Miniato,  then  a  private  teacher  for  two  years 
at  Florence,  and  in  1859  became  Professor,  first  of  Greek,  and 
then  of  Latin,  at  Pistoja.  In  i860,  while  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Instruction  was  held  by  the  illustrious  Mamiani,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  a  professorship  at  Bologna,  which  he  still,  we  under- 
stand, holds.  In  1 868,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  he  began  to  study 
German,  of  which  he  hitherto  had  only  known  the  elements.  This 
new  direction  to  his  studies  was  the  turning-point  of  his  literary 
career.  Classical  antiquity,  or  rather  that  part  of  it  which  appears 
in  Latin  literature,  had  hitherto  been  his  ideal ;  he  now  came 
under  a  new  influence,  wholly  different  in  kind,  but  which,  unlike 
mediaeval  mysticism,  attracted  instead  of  repelling  him.  Of  all 
German  writers  Heine  affected  him  most,  and  echoes  of  Heine 
meet  us  constantly  in  all  his  later  poems.  Yet  Signor  Carducci 
neither  plagiarises  nor  loses  his  individuality ;  he  remains  him- 
self, and  the  fusion  of  the  old  and  the  new  ideal  in  his 
writings  is  natural  and  harmonious.  Literature,  however,  did 
not  absorb  the  whole  of  his  attention.  He  has  always  been 
a  keen  politician,  and  passes  for  one  of  the  shining  lights  of 

*  Paesie  di  Giosue  Carducci  (Enotrio  Romano).  Terza  Edizione.  Fircnze  : 
O.  Barbera.  1878. 

iVuoue  Paesie  di  Giosue  Carducci  (Enotrio  Romano).  Terza  Edizionc. 
Bologna :  Zanichelli.  1879. 

Odi  Barbare  di  Giosue  Carducci  (.Enotrio  Romano).  Terza  Edizionc 
Bologna :  Zanichelli.  i83o. 


the  Republican  party  in  Italy.  He  had  already  iu  1863  won 
the  approbation  of  the  enlightened  and  judicious  persons  who 
compose  that  party  by  his  "  Hymn  to  Satan,"  in  which  our 
ghostly  foe  is  represented  as  the  universal  fountain  of  life,  energy, 
and  joy.  "  The  soul  of  Carducci,"  writes  an  admiring  critic, 
"  seems  to  unite  the  rebellious  indignation  of  Capaneus  with  an 
instinctive  and  affectionate  generosity."  This  verdict  was  ratified 
by  the  electors  of  Lungo  di  Romagna,  who  in  1876  sent  the  poet 
as  deputy  to  the  Italian  Parliament.  But  he  never  served  in  it. 
By  the  Italian  law  not  more  than  a  certain  number  of  professors 
can  sit  in  the  Chamber ;  and,  this  number  being  exceeded  in  the 
general  elections  of  1876,  lots  were  drawn,  according  to  custom, 
when  Carducci  found  himself  one'  of  those  who  were  compelled  to 
give  up  their  seats.  It  is  likely  that  literature  has  thereby  gained 
more  than  has  been  lost  to  politics.  Republican  poets  have  not 
hitherto  shown  any  special  aptitude  for  legislation;  and,  moreover, 
Carducci  has  probably  been  saved  a  great  deal  of  useless  irritation 
and  disappointment.  His  political  associates  have  abandoned  in 
office  the  principles  they  professed  in  opposition ;  and  a  man  of 
"  rebellious  indignation  "  may  well  bear  the  spectacle  better  in  a 
private  position  than  as  one  of  their  supporters  in  the  Chamber. 

Of  the  earlier  poems  of  Signor  Carducci  the  sonnets  are  those 
which  will  be  read  with  least  pleasure.  It  may  be  true,  as  has 
been  contended,  that  the  sonnet  has  been  of  essential  service  to 
Italian  literature  (especially  in  its  earlier  stages),  by  restraining 
the  rhetorical  diffuseness  of  the  national  genius  within  strict  and 
well-defined  limits.  But  the  method  has  long  been  universally 
understood,  and  sonneteering  has  become  a  trade.  A  marriage  or 
a  birth  in  Italy  will  at  any  time  call  forth  a  shower  of  sonnets,  iu 
return  for  which  a  gratuity  of  a  couple  of  francs  is  thankfully  re- 
ceived. The  sonnets  of  Signor  Carducci,  unlike  his  later  poems, 
have  about  them  the  fatal  ring  of  commonplace :  they  are  such  as 
most  educated  Italians  would  find  little  difficulty  in  composing. 
The  writer,  indeed,  seems  to  be  conscious  that  this  is  not  the  true 
medium  by  which  he  can  express  himself;  for,  as  we  advance  in 
his  works,  the  sonnets  become  fewer  and  fewer;  and  in  the  last 
two  volumes  of  his  poems,  which  are  incomparably  the  best,  they 
disappear  nearly  altogether.  The  political  poems  which  abound 
in  the  earlier  volumes  have  at  least  the  merit  of  passion  and 
sincerity  ;  but  the  interest  of  political  poetry,  unless  it  be  of  the 
highest  merit,  must  always  be  fugitive ;  and  none  that  Signor 
Carducci  has  written  will  have  a  chance,  as  it  appears  to  us,  of 
surviving  along  with  that  of  Petrarch,  Filicaja,  and  Leopardi.  It 
is  in  the  lyrical  poems  that  he  is  at  his  best.  If  they  often  remind 
us  of  Horace  and  Catullus,  it  is  not  because  Signor  Carducci  imi- 
tates these  poets — for  in  his  lyrical  poems  he  is  always  and  most 
truly  himself — but  because  they  have  formed  so  large  a  part  of  his 
intellectual  nourishment  and  have  appealed  so  powerfully  to  his 
taste.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  the  resemblance  goes  further,  as  in 
the  concluding  lines  of  the  charming  stanza  "  A  Neera  " : — 

E  noi,  Neera,  il  canto 

De'  morti  udrem  ;  noi  sederem  tra'  fiori 

Dell'  asfodelo.  Intanto 

Mesciamo  i  dolci  e  luggitivi  amori. 

But,  on  the  whole,  Signor  Carducci  has  succeeded  in  preserving 
his  independence  both  of  the  Latin  poets  and  of  the  German 
Romanticists,  while  feeling  strongly  the  influence  of  both. 

In  the  Nuove  Poesie  this  second  influence  begins  to  tell.  But  it 
tells  chiefly  through  Heine,  who,  though  a  Romanticist  at  heart, 
took  a  malicious  pleasure  in  deriding  his  own  ideal.  One  of  the 
best  of  the  Nuove  Poesie,  entitled  "  Classicismo  e  Roinanticismo," 
reads  almost  like  a  translation  from  the  German  poet.  The  con- 
trast of  Classicism  with  Romanticism  is  that  of  the  sun  with  the 
moon  ;  and  after  pointing  it  in  verses  the  wit  and  energy  of 
which  would  not  be  unworthy  of  his  German  model,  Signor 
Carducci  concludes  his  apostrophe  to  the  moon  with  the  following 
stanza : — 

Odio  la  faccia  tua  stupida  e  tonda, 
L'  inamidata  cotta, 
Monacella  lasciva  ed  infeconda 
Celeste  paolotta. 

Throughout  all  the  later  poems  of  Signor  Carducci  we  meet  with 
this  protest  against  a  charm  which  he  can  only  partly  resist ;  how 
powerfully  the  charm  has  affected  him,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
test, will  be  evident  to  any  one  who  compares  the  poems  written 
before  he  knew  German  with  those  written  afterwards.  Several 
German  critics,  finding  in  Signor  Carducci  affinities  to  their  own 
poets  which  they  miss  in  most  Italian  writers,  have  been  led  to 
assign  to  him  a  place  much  higher,  we  think,  than  is  fairly  his 
due.  He  is,  in  fact,  more  highly  esteemed  in  Germany  than  in  his 
own  country.  Some  of  his  later  poems  have  been  translated  into 
German  by  Dr.  Mommsen.  Dr.  Hillebrand  goes  so  far  as  to  main- 
tain that  he  ranks  as  the  first  poet  whom  Europe  has  produced 
since  the  death  of  Heine  ;  and  another  critic  of  the  same  nation 
places  him  in  some  important  respects  above  Heine  himself.  Italy 
and  Italian  things  have  from  the  time  of  Goethe,  and  even  earlier, 
had  a  peculiar  attraction  for  the  imagination  of  Germans;  and  it 
is  not  surprising  that  a  writer  who  combines  with  this  attrac- 
tion something  of  the  familiar  charm  of  their  own  household 
poets  should  meet-  in  Germany  with  an  admiration  far  beyond 
that  which  an  impartial  criticism  will  allow.  The  value  of  the 
estimate  which  places  Signor  Carducci  next  only  to  Heine  may  be 
judged  of  by  the  added  remark  that  even  Bret  Harte,  "the 
limpid  Star  of  the  West,"  must  yield  to  him  the  palm.  If  in  the 
1  gaiety  and  verve  of  some  of  his  poems  he  reminds  us  of  Heine,  his 
,  melancholy  is  of  another  kind.    In  that  of  Heine  the  sense  of 
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suffering  is  so  prominent  as  often  to  affect  tbe  reader  painfully. 
Carducci  treats  tbe  ills  and  the  inevitable  close  of  life  in  the  true 
Pagan  spirit,  as  a  fate  to  be  accepted  with  a  calm  and  dignified 
acquiescence.  There  is  no  cry  of  pain,  as  in  Heine  ;  and  no  hope 
overcoming-  suffering  and  death,  as  in  Uhland.  If  any  German 
writer  has  affected  his  thoughts  and  style  on  these  matters,  it  is 
Goethe.  Nothing  that  Carducci  has  written  is  more  exquisitely 
graceful,  and  more  characteristic  of  him  at  his  best,  than  the  verses 
in  the  Odi  Barbare  entitled  "  Mors,"  which  were  written  on  the 
occasion  of  an  epidemic  of  diphtheria.  They  are  too  long  for 
quotation,  but  the  following  four  lines  may  serve  as  a  specimen. 
The  Angel  of  Death  descends  : — 

Miete  le  bioiule  spiche,  strappa  anche  i  grappoli  verdi, 

Coglie  le  spose  pie,  le  verginette  vaghe 

Ed  i  fauciulli  ;  roseifra  V  ala  vera  ei  le  braccia 

At  sole  a  i yiuochi  tendono  e  sorridono. 

This  last  volume  of  Carducci's  works,  the  Odi  Barbare,  is  the 
smallest  in  point  of  quantity,  but  decidedly  the  best,  we  think,  in 
quality.  The  poet  appears  here  in  the  full  maturity  of  his 
powers ;  he  has  much  to  say  ;  he  says  it  with  admirable  grace  and 
finish  of  style ;  and,  above  all,  he  says  it  briefly.  The  advance 
of  vears  has  not  made  him  garrulous,  and  we  can  open  bis 
books  without  seeing  before  our  eyes  the  spectre  of  "  the  im- 
pending eighty  thousand  lines."  The  longest  of  the  Odi  Barbare, 
which  contains  just  one  hundred  and  fiity-six  lines,  is  that  ad- 
dressed "Alle  Fonti  del  Clitumno,"  and  is  perhaps  the  best  of 
all.    It  is  certainly  the  most  powerful. 

In  one  respect  Signor  Carducci's  Radicalism  has  affected  his 
poetry  unfortunately.  It  is  his  mission,  writes  one  of  bis  ad- 
mirers, "  to  tear  the  infula  from  the  priests  of  the  venerable 
Imposture  "  and,  generally  speaking,  to  play  the  part  of  Capaneus 
to  what  the  poet  himself  terms  "  the  solitary  Semitic  abstraction." 
The  sight  of  a  church  or  of  a  clergyman  acts  on  him  as  the  pro- 
verbial red  rag  does  on  tbe  bull.  He  identifies  Christianity  with 
Catholicism,  and  Catholicism  with  asceticism,  and  can  see  in  the 
Church  nothing  but  a  system  of  aimless  self-torture  for  the  mass  of 
mankind,  cunningly  invented  by  "  priests  "  and  maintained  by  them 
for  their  private  advantage.  This  view  of  a  great  historic  process 
is  not  pardonable  in  a  man  of  Signor  Carducci's  intelligence  and 
culture.  Heine,  who  was  as  gifted  with  the  historic  sense  as  Signor 
Carducci  appears  to  be  destitute  of  it,  never  blunders  in  this  way. 
He  assuredly  outdoes  Signor  Carducci  in  profanity,  if  that  is  what 
the  Italian  poet  is  aiming  at ;  but  neither  in  his  tits  of  blasphemy 
nor  in  bis  equally  profane  recantation  does  he  ever  treat  the  great 
religions  of  the  world  as  if  they  were  priestly  manufactures.  Nor 
would  German  culture  have  tolerated  a  conception  as  puerile  as  it  is 
obsolete.  The  "  Hymn  to  Satan  "  is  a  clever  and  amusing  gaminerie, 
with  which  a  critic  will  no  more  find  fault  than  with  Burns's 
"  Address  to  the  De'il " ;  but  Signor  Carducci's  anti-clerical  frenzy, 
breaking  out,  as  it  does,  at  all  times  and  places,  introduces,  to  our 
mind,  a  discordant  and  offensive  note  into  his  poetry.  With  this 
qualification,  it  may  be  said  to  be  eminently  enjoyable.  Especially 
in  the  later  volumes  there  are  many  pieces  which  may  be  read  and 
re-read  with  increasing  pleasure  and  admiration. 


THE  SPEAKER'S  COMMENTARY.* 

OUR  sincere,  though  somewhat  tardy,  congratulations  are  due 
both  to  the  editor  and  to  the  publisher  of  this  important 
work,  which  has  now,  after  eighteen  years  of  labour,  reached  its 
completion.  The  Speaker's  Commentary  has  gone  on  steadily  im- 
proving from  its  first  to  its  last  volume,  and  the  critical  and  exege- 
tical  matter  contained  in  the  annotations  of  the  New  Testament  is 
both  larger  in  quantity  and  better  in  quality  than  what  was  pro- 
vided by  the  divines  who  undertook  the  sacred  books  of  the  older 
Covenant.  The  final  volume  of  the  series  now  before  us  is  beyond 
a  doubt  the  best  executed  of  all,  with  the  single  exception,  perhaps, 
of  the  one  containing  Dr.  Westcott'a  admirable  monograph  on 
the  Fourth  Gospel.  At  the  same  time,  Archdeacon  Lee's  treat- 
ment of  that  most  difficult  of  all  books,  the  Apocalypse,  is  very 
little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the  masterpiece  of  the  Cambridge  Pro- 
fessor. 

A  simple  and  manly  preface  by  the  general  editor  is  prefixed  to 
this  volume,  recounting  the  circumstances  of  the  origin  and  the  com- 
pletion of  the  whole  undertaking.  There  is,  we  are  scarcely 
surprised  to  see,  a  little  soreness  in  Canon  Cook's  mind  as  to  the 
Revised  Version  of  the  New  Testament,  which  made  its  appearance 
rather  more  than  a  year  ago,  while  The  Speaker's  Commentary  was 
not  yet  completed.  Not  only  did  the  work  of  the  Company  of 
Westminster  Revisers  take  no  notice  whatever  of  the  labours  in 
the  same  field  of  the  able  contributors  to  The  Speaker's  Commentary, 
so  far  as  they  were  already  published,  but  in  some  respects  it 
superseded  them.  Undoubtedly  it  would  have  been  possible— and 
it  would  certainly  have  been  courteous— for  the  Revisers  to  have 
made  themselves  acquainted  with  the  results  of  the  scholarship 
which  Mr.  Cook's  coadjutors  brought  to  the  study  of  the  text  and 
the  translation  of  the  Authorized' Version.  For  the  commentaries 
if  not  published,  were,  as  the  editor  tells  us,  in  print,  and  already 
stereotyped.  But  the  truth  is  that  the  aims  of  the  two  bodies 
were  not  identical.   The  writers  of  The  Speaker's  Commentary  had 

'*  The  Speaker's  Commentary:  the  Holy  Bible  according  to  tbe  Authorized 
Version,  with  an  Explanatory  and  Critical  Commentary.  Edited  by  F  C 
Cook,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Exeter.  New  Testament.  Vol.  IV.  Hebrews—The 
Revelation  of  St.  John.    London  :  John  Murray. 


no  object  beyond  that  of  correcting  the  Te.vtus  Iteceptus  where  it 
was  plainly  wrong,  and  generally  amending  its  English  translation, 
The  Revisers,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only  adopted  a  practically 
new  text,  but,  by  their  insatiable  love  of  unimportant  corrections, 
made  a  practically  new  version.  In  the  latter  particular  we  think 
that  they  were  ill  advised,  and  we  agree  with  Mr.  Cook  that  the 
Company  exceeded  the  authority  which  they  had  received  from 
the.  Convocation  of  Canterbury.  But  we  think  that  in  the  matter 
of  the  Greek  text  it  was  impossible — though  this  was  not  seen  in 
the  first  instance — to  abstain  from  bringing  to  bear  upon  it  the  fullest 
and  most  searching  criticism  possible  to  modern  scholarship.  And  it 
is  surely  a  subject  for  much  congratulation  that  the  sacred 
text,  as  a  whole,  has  come  out  unscathed  from  the  furnace.  Canon 
Cook  has  both  in  letters  and  pamphlets,  and  in  an  important  book 
just  published  {The  Revised  Version  of  the  First  Three  Gospels'), 
entered  the  lists  against  the  Revisers.  On  the  whole,  he  has  not, 
we  think,  proved  his  points  against  them,  especially  as  to  the 
question  of  any  indifference  on  their  part,  as  a  body,  to  orthodoxy 
in  Christian  doctrine.  If  certain  familiar  texts  are  marked  by 
them  as  erroneous  or  doubtful,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Catholic  faith  does  not  depend  exclusively  on  this  or  that  isolated 
Scriptural  authority.  Besides  which,  in  a  matter  of  scholarship, 
a  critic  must  look  at  facts,  not  at  consequences.  If  criticism  is 
to  be  brought  to  bear  at  all  on  the  sacred  text,  it  must  be  done  reve- 
rently indeed,  but  honestly  and  unflinchingly.  Of  course  the 
critics  may  be  wrong,  and  their  conclusions  may  be  contradicted 
by  future  discoveries.  But,  if  they  are  to  be  heard  at  all,  they 
must  have  fair  play.  The  notes  in  this  last  volume  of  The 
Speaker's  Commentary  bristle  with  points  of  criticism,  and  the 
editor  has  allowed  all  his  writers  to  refer  to  the  most  famous 
uncial  manuscripts  as  of  the  highest  authority.  Mr.  Cook  him- 
self, in  an  additional  note  on  i  St.  Peter  iii.  15,  speaks  of  K,  A, 
B,  C,  as  "  the  oldest  and  best  MSS."  We  fear,  after  his  recent 
book,  that  X  and  B  would  be  dethroned  from  this  position  of 
dignity  if  the  sheets  of  the  Commentary  bad  not  been,  as  he 
tells  us,  stereotyped.  The  truth  is  that,  whether  it  was  wise  or 
not  to  interfere  with  the  Authorized  Version,  we  must  make  up 
our  minds,  now  that  it  has  been  done,  to  free  discussion  of  the 
whole  subject.  We  ourselves  have  no  fear  of  any  permanent 
mischief  from  the  controversies  that  have  arisen,  and  we  see 
reason  to  hope  that  much  good  may  come  from  the  more  general 
and  more  intelligent  study  of  the  original  text.  It  will  be  fair 
to  give  the  well-considered  words  with  which  Mr.  Cook  himself 
sums  up  in  his  preface  the  points  of  accordance  or  disagreement 
between  his  own  staff  of  colleagues  and  the  Revisers  : — 

When  the  conclusions  in  the  two  works  are  identical  in  substance,  if  not 
in  form,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the)'  express  positive  results  of 
Biblical  scholarship,  and  will  probably  command  the  consent  of  competent 
judges.  When  the  corrections  or  alterations  differ,  the  difference  seldom, if 
ever,  occurs  in  reference  to  questions  of  pure  scholarship.  It  generally  de- 
pends on  the  greater  or  less  importance  attached  by  either  party  to 
the  testimony  of  early  versions,  or  of  the  great  Fathers,  and  to  the 
general  judgment  of  the  Churches.  To  such  considerations  great  weight 
is,  indeed,  on  all  hands  attached.  But  a  different  estimate  of  their  influ- 
ence from  that  adopted  by  the  Revisers  has  undoubtedly  determined  some 
of  the  results  presented  in  this  Commentary  on  questions  of  considerable 
importance,  especially  as  affecting  the  integrity  of  Holy  Scripture  as 
hitherto  generally  received. 

We  proceed  now  to  give  some  account  of  the  contents  of  Canon. 
Cook's  final  volume.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  has  been  anno- 
tated by  Dr.  William  Kay.  The  treatise  is  learned  and  sound,  but 
it  is  stilf  and  dull  and  unhelpful  to  the  reader.  No  book  of  Holy 
Scripture  demands  a  sympathetic  and  imaginative  commentary 
more  than  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  A  man  must  enter  deeply, 
not  only  into  the  dry  facts  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  but  into  the 
spiritual  and  mystical  significance  of  every  type  and  every  cere- 
mony, if  he  is  to  do  justice  to  this  most  remarkable  book.  We 
would  refer  to  Dr.  Kay's  cold  and  jejune  discussion  of  the  famous 
text,  "  We  have  an  altar,"  as  an  instance  of  what  we  mean.  Any 
one  consulting  the  additional  note  on  this  passage  will  find  that,  in 
Dr.  Kay's  opinion,  the  Christian  altar  is  neither  the  Cross  nor"  the 
Lord's  Table."  But  as  to  what  it  is,  he  will  carry  away  no  clear 
idea.  Yet  it  is  obvious,  from  the  very  antithesis  of  the  passage,, 
that  the  Christian  altar  is  what  is  meant  by  the  writer,  although 
there  may  be  room,  in  a  further  secondary  sense,  for  Dr.  Kay's 
shadowy  interpretation.  Strong,  and  perhaps  conclusive,  argu- 
ments are  adduced  in  favour  of  the  Pauline  authorship  of  this 
Epistle.  The  General  Epistle  of  St.  James  has  been  entrusted 
to  Dean  Scott  of  Rochester.  Here,  again,  we  are  struck  with  the 
general  meagreness  of  the  exegesis.  Dr.  Scott  takes  an  almost 
scornful  line  about  the  claim  made  by  Roman  Catholic  theologians 
to  the  support  of  St.  James  v.  15  "to  their  doctrine  of  Extreme 
Unction.  But  ought  he  not,  in  fairness,  to  explain  how  the 
Church  of  England  can  justify  the  abandonment  of  the  un- 
doubtedly Scriptural  practice  of  the  Unction  of  the  Sick  ?  Persons 
troubled  by  Roman  Catholic  controversialists  will  find  no  help  from 
Dr.  Scott  if  they  refer  to  what  he  says  on  the  above  verse,  or  again 
on  the  following  verse,  about  confession.  The  First  Epistle  of 
St.  Peter  has  fallen  to  the  editor's  own  share,  while  the  Second 
Epistle  has  been  taken  by  Professor  Lumby.  The  latter 
writer  fights  strenuously,  of  course,  for  the  authenticity  of  that 
Epistle,  and  we  think  his  argument  from  the  internal  evidence  of 
the  phraseology  very  powerful,  even  after  reading  Dr.  Abbott's 
attempts  in  the  Expositor  to  show  that  the  work  is  a  forgerv,  or 
at  least  a  cento  from  Philo  and  Josephus.  Mr.  Lumby  deserves 
a  word  oi  praise  for  his  protest  against  the  "curtailment  in 
modern  times  "  of  the  sense  of  the  word  temperance  (2  Pet.  i.  6)  to 
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abstinence  from  intoxicating  liquors.  Mr.  Lumby  also  annotates 
St.  Jade,  whose  book  we  may  therefore  take  out  of  its  turn,  espe- 
cially as  there  is  an  intimate  connexion  between  these  two  Epistles. 
We  concur  with  Mr.  Liirnby  in  believing-  that  St.  Jude  knew  and 
made  use  of  St.  Peter's  Second  Epistle. 

We  come  now  to  the  more  valuable  parts  of  this  volume.  The 
eloquent  Bishop  of  Derry  is  responsible  for  the  Three  Epistles  of 
St.  John  ;  and  Archdeacon  Lee,  of  Dublin,  contributes  the  notes 
and  disquisitions  on  the  Revelation.  Bishop  Alexander,  who  is 
understood  to  have  made  a  special  study  of  the  character,  life,  and 
■writing's  of  the  Beloved  Apostle,  enters  upon  his  task  con  amove. 
His  introduction  is  treated  with  most  attractive  originality,  and, 
a  poet  himself,  the  Bishop  enters  with  full  sympathy  into  the 
Apostle's  highly  spiritual  and  imaginative  style  of  thought  and 
diction.    We  quote  a  characteristic  passage: — 

A  great  Italian  poet  represents  himself  as  rapt  away  into  Paradise 
(Dante,  I'arad.  xxv.)  He  looks  for  the  glorified  spirit  of  St.  John,  but 
can  find  no  form  or  feature  that  answers  to  the  Evangelist.  And  in  gazing 
at  the  spot  to  which  his  eye  was  turned,  he  likens  himself  to  one  who,  in  an 
eclipse,  looks  at  the  sun,  sees  nothing  with  perfect  distinctness,  and  is 
dazzled  by  the  effulgence.  Certainly  St.  John's  Epistle  answers  to  this 
memorable  passage.  Without  address  at  the  beginning  ;  without  prediction 
«t  the  close  ;  without  mention  of  one  human  name  among  his  contem- 
poraries— all  that  is  merely  personal  apparently  lost  in  the  glory  of  the 
Eternal  Word,  of  the  Divine  Love. 

As  might  be  expected,  Bishop  Alexander  argues  with  great  force 
in  favour  of  the  retention  of  the  word  "  charity  "  as  the  translation 
of  the  Christian  aydnr].  We  thoroughly  agree  with  him.  We 
think,  too,  that  he  makes  a  point  in  emphasising  the  definite 
article  in  the  closing  words  of  the  Epistle : — "  Little  children, 
guard  yourselves  from  the  idols."  He  believes  that  St.  John  re.ers  in 
this  supplemental  and  disconnected  remark  to  the  idols  of  Ephesus 
in  particular.  He  considers  it,  in  fact,  as  a  local  allusion,  suggested 
— as  a  final  thought — by  the  gross  idolatry  of  the  place  from  which 
he  wrote.  He  says  very  suggestively,  "  The  Epistle  closes  with 
a  shudder — '  the  idols.' "  We  must  protest,  in  passing,  against 
such  a  newly-coined  wrord  as  to  "  presentiate,"  meaning  "  to  make 
present";  a  rather  favourite  one  with  this  brilliant  writer.  Dr. 
Alexander's  illustrative  quotations  are,  we  ought  to  add,  from  a 
very  wide  field  of  literature.  Besides  the  usual  authorities  we  find 
him  citing  passages  from  Henry  More,  Spinoza,  Emerson,  De 
Broglie,  and  Victor  Hugo,  to  mention  no  others. 

The  Commentary  on  the  Revelation  by  Dr.  William  Lee  is  by 
far  the  most  weighty  and  important  contribution  to  the  present 
volume.  It  is  itself  a  book,  occupying  no  less  than  440  pages.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  speak  too  highly  of  this  learned,  judicious, 
and  exhaustive  treatise.  Its  special  merit  is  that  it  does  not  pre- 
tend to  apply  any  hermeneutic  principle  of  the  commentator's  own 
to  the  elucidation  of  the  Apocalyptic  prophecies,  so  much  as  to 
present  a  complete  view  of  all  the  chief  systems  of  interpretation 
that  have  been  adopted  by  ancient  and  modern  expositors  of  re- 
cognized position  and  authority.  This  adds  immensely  to  the 
value  of  this  patient  and  candid  inquiry.  Dr.  Lee — though  his 
sympathies  and  convictions  accord  with  what  he  calls  the  Symbo- 
lical school — is  the  slave  of  no  system,  but  gives  his  readers  the 
benefits  of  all.  There  are  few,  except  enthusiasts,  who  would  not 
rather  know  what  others  have  thought  of  the  mysterious  utterances 
of  St.  John  the  Divine  than  attempt  to  apply  to  them  their  own 
pet  theories.  Dr.  Lae  distinguishes  four  distinct  systems  of  inter- 
pretation as  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Revelation.  There  is  first 
the  Preterist  system,  which  considers  the  Apocalypse  a  record  of 
the  past.  To  this  school  belong  the  Jesuit  Alcasar,  Grotius, 
Bossuet,  Moses  Stuart,  and  F.  1).  Maurice ;  besides  the  Ration- 
alists, such  as  Herder,  Ewald,  De  Wette,  Reville,  and  Eenan, 
■who  of  course  are  compelled  by  their  theory  to  deny  the 
existence  of  any  predictive  element  in  prophecy.  Next  comes 
by  far  the  largest  school  of  interpreters,  who  adopt  what  Dr. 
Lee  calls  the  Historical  or  Continuous  system  of  explanation,  though 
they  differ  in  their  expositions  very  much  among  themselves.  To 
this  class  belong  De  Lyra,  Wiclif,  Mede,  Sir  Isaac  Xewton,  Elliott, 
and  Faber.  The  Futurist  system,  which  applies  the  Apocalyptic 
prophecies  to  the  times  immediately  preceding  the  Second  Advent, 
commended  itself  to  Ribera,  Dr.  S.  R.  Maitland,  De  Burgh,  and 
Todd.  Lastly,  there  is  the  Spiritual  system,  '•'  which  adopts  for 
its  leading  idea  the  great  conception  of  St.  Augustine  as  to  the 
'  Philosophy  of  History.' "  To  this  school  belong  Hofmann, 
Ebrard,  Hengstenberg,  and  Auberlen,  and  the  present  commentator. 
We  quote  Dr.  Lee's  exposition  of  St.  Augustine's  view : — ■ 
"  According  to  St.  Augustine,  the  events  which  come  to  pass  in 
this  world  are  neither  fortuitous  nor  isolated.  Divine  Providence 
directs,  co-ordinates,  and  controls  them  all,  causing  everything  to 
concur  towards  one  and  the  same  end — the  triumph  of  purity  and 
holiness,  of  truth  and  justice,  as  they  were  originally  revealed  to 
the  Hebrew  people,  and  as  Jesus  Christ  has  confirmed  them,  and 
announced  them  anew  to  the  nations."  This  is  thus  developed  by 
Auberlen  : — "  Without  the  Apocalypse  it  would  be  impossible  for 
us  to  have  a  history  of  revelation  or  of  the  Kingdom  of  God ;  for 
it  is  only  the  Apocalypse  in  which  we  can  distinctly  see  the  goal 
to  which  the  ways  of  the  Eternal  are  tending — the  end  and  purpose 
which  He  had  in  view  in  all  His  doings  on  earth  from  the 
beginning." 

Under  Dr.  Lee's  wise  and  cautious  guidance  any  intelligent 
student  will  profit  in  the  highest  degree  by  careful  study  of  this 
the  most  difficult  book  of  the  Sacred  Canon.  How  much  a  guide 
is  required  may  be  gathered  from  two  melancholy  examples 
adduced  by  Dr.  Lee  to  show  the  wildness  of  much  of  the  current 
Systems  of  interpretation.    Thus  "  Stars  "  have  been  expounded 


to  mean  both  doctors  of  the  Church  and  heretics,  both  Bishops 
and  Jews.  And  "the  Earth  "  is  interpreted  to  signify  1,  Asia  ;  2, 
Europe  ;  3,  the  righteous;  4,  the  Jews  ;  and  5,  Christendom.  Dr. 
Lee  charitably  mentions,  without  characterizing  them,  some  of 
the  vulgar  Protestant  interpretations.  Of  these  an  example  is 
Elliott's  idea  that  the  founding  of  the  Reformation  Society  in 
1827 — does  it  still  exist? — was  a  great  crisis  in  the  Church  pre- 
dicted by  the  Angel  of  Judgment  in  Rev.  xiv.  In  perusing  this 
Commentary  we  have  been  struck  particularly  by  the  judgment 
and  moderation  displayed  in  the  examination  of  the  number  of  the 
Beast.  Dr.  Lee  sums  up  this  discussion  in  the  words  of  Bellar- 
mine : — "Verissima  igitur  sententia  est  eorum  qui  ignorantiani 
suam  confitentur."  We  notice  a  new  suggestion,  made  by  Dean 
Blakesley  of  Lincoln,  that  the  Jezebel  of  the  Message  to  Thyatira 
is  the  Chaldasan  or  Hebrew  Sibyl,  known  as  Sambetha,  who  had 
a  temple  in  that  city.  In  conclusion,  we  have  but  to  repeat  our 
judgment  that,  whatever  may  be  the  defects  of  The  Speaker's  Com- 
mentary on  the  Old  Testament,  the  later  volumes  on  the  New 
Testament  are  of  the  highest  value  smd  excellence,  and  a  great 
boon  to  the  Church  of  this  generation. 


r  A  WESTERN  WILDFLOWER.* 

IF  this  is  the  author's  first  attempt  at  fiction,  she  may  be  warmly 
and  honestly  congratulated  on  it.  It  has  faults,  no  doubt. 
The  story  is  a  little  slight,  or,  it  were  fairer  perhaps  to  say,  a  little 
disproportioned.  The  first  part  is  beaten  out  rather  too  thin,  and 
the  latter  part  seems,  in  consequence,  a  little  overcrowded. 
Coming  suddenly  from  the  somewhat  pastoral  simplicity  of  the 
earlier  pages  face  to  face  with  sterner  events,  the  reader  is  hurried 
on  with  so  breathless  a  rapidity  through  what,  by  comparison,  may 
be  called  a  series  of  shocks,  and  back  again  with  equal  rapidity 
into  a  haven  of  general  rest  and  happiuess,  that  the  effect  left 
upon  him  is  rather  that  of  an  unpleasant  dream  than  a  reality.  It 
would  be  easy,  too,  to  point  to  many  improbabilities,  pardonable 
enough,  and  perhaps  not  without  a  certain  propriety  of  their  own, in 
thoroughgoing  romance,  which  should  not  occur  in  stories  of  contem- 
porary life.  Yet  these  are  faults  which  experience  may  be  expected 
to  correct.  The  merits  of  the  work  are  the  writer's  own ;  an  easy 
style,  a  natural  vein  of  humour,  a  considerable  power  of  exhibiting  cha- 
racter, and  an  unusual  aptitude  for  distinguishing  and  apportioning 
her  dialogue.  Her  characters,  indeed,  talk  extremely  well  after  their 
kind ;  there  are  two  old  ladies  in  particular,  whose  simple  babble 
runs  along  in  the  happiest  fashion,  and  whose  amiable  eagerness  to 
be  on  good  terms  with  all  men  and  women  is  often  pointed  with 
really  comical  effect.  There  is,  on  the  whole,  an  air  of  freshness, 
of  originality,  about  the  book  ;  it  succeeds  in  conveying  an  im- 
pression that  the  writer  takes  a  natural  pleasure  in  her  work— is 
impelled,  in  short,  by  a  wholesome  form  of  that  desire  for  scribbling 
which,  in  other  and  less  pleasurable  shapes,  is  so  painfully  common 
to-day. 

The  story  opens  sadly  enough  over  a  death-bed.  Somewhere 
near  San  Francisco— the  exact  spot  is  not  further  indicated  than 
by  describing  it  as  having  "  some  pretence  to  civilization  "—Julius 
Hyde  lies  dying,  with  no  mourner  save  his  daughter,  Joyce,  or 
Rejoyce,  to  give  her  the  full  and  fantastic  name  of  her  baptism. 
He  was  of  good  family,  and  had  held  a  commission  in  the  army,  but 
ever  eince  the  girl's  earliest  recollection  she  had  led  alone  with  him  a 
wandering  Hie  among  the  mountains  and  forests  of  California,  with 
no  attendant  but  an  old  Indian,  and  knowing  nothing  of  her  mother 
but  that  she  had  been  a  chambermaid  at  an  hotel  in  San  Francisco, 
and  that  her  father  had  loved  her  dearly.  This  marriage  had, 
perhaps  not  unnaturally,  rather  disturbed  the  home-dwelling 
Hydes  ;  and  for  other  reasons,  which  the  reader  will  find  for  him- 
self later  on,  Julius  has  been,  as  he  tells  his  daughter,  regarded 
somewhat  shyly  by  the  rest  of  his  family.  Nevertheless,  to  this 
family,  consisting  of  his  brother  Laurence,  an  archdeacon  and  a 
married  man  with  sons  and  daughters,  he  bids  the  girl  commit 
herself;  and,  having  done  thus  all  he  can  for  her,  he  dies.  The 
Archdeacon  lives  in  Kent,  in  the  parish  of  Charrington,  whereof  Its 
is  rector.  From  San  Francisco  to  Kent  is  a  tolerably  far  cry ; 
nevertheless  Joyce  finds  her  way  there  with  not  much  more 
luggage  than  her  father's  old  gun-case,  which,  with  his  watch  and 
one  little  ring,  is  her  most  treasured  and  almost  her  only  posses- 
sion. Obedient  to  his  instructions,  however,  she  buys  herself 
some  dresses  in  London,  of  the  latest  fashion  and  beautiful  to  lock 
upon,  but  not  precisely  such  as  English  notions  would  prescribe 
for  a  young  girl  who  had  lately  lost  her  father.  Thus  equipped, 
she  presents  herself  at  the  rectory,  in  the  company  of  young  Sir 
Ethelred  Ashton,  the  squire  of  the  parish,  who,  finding  a  pretty 
girl — for  Joyce  is  very  pretty — alone  and  friendless  at  the  railway 
station,  courteously,  if  somewhat  rashly,  offers  her  a  seat  in  his 
dogcart  to  her  destination  ;  an  offer  which  Joyce,  who  has  about 
as  much  notion  of  the  conventionalities  of  life  as  of  the  binomial 
theorem,  unhesitatingly  accepts.  It  is  a  veritable  apple  of  discord 
that  this  young  squire  assists  in  flinging  on  to  the  clerical 
board.  The  poor  little  Wildllower  manages  in  turn  to  offend  every- 
body. Her  uncle  is  not  an  unkind  man,  but  is  something  of  an  auto- 
crat, and  something  too  much  centred  in  himself  to  be  able  to 
appreciate,  or  to  care  very  much  for  appreciating,  the  feelings 
of  a  young  girl  in  his  niece's  situation.  His  righteous  soul,  more- 
over, is  shocked  at  her  bright-coloured  frocks,  her  easy  manners, 

*  A  Western  JFiidflower.  By  Katherine  Lee.  3  vols.  London :  Richard 
Bentley  &  Son.  1882. 
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and  colloquial  speech,  which,  it  must  also  be  confessed,  the  young; 
lady,  who  has  something-  of  a  wicked  wit,  is  apt  at  times  unduly 
to  accentuate.  Her  aunt  is  a  land  motherly  body,  but  a  mere 
cipher  in  her  household,  and  haunted,  moreover,  by  a  nervous 
dread  of  contamination  for  her  own  fledgelings  from  a  girl  versed 
in  such  strange  manners  and  customs  as  those  to  which  she 
conceives  Joyce  must  necessarily  be  accustomed.  Her  cousins 
receive  her  with  very  little  cordiality.  Charringtpn  is  to  them 
the  world,  and  their  father  the  Archdeacon  the  ruler  thereof; 
that  a  young  girl,  a  half  savage,  a  stranger,  though  a  cousin, 
should  suddenly  come  among  them  without  invitation,  "  to  spoil 
all  our  nice  times,"  must  inevitably  be  "  horrid.''  As  for  the 
cousinship,  they  know  "nothing  of  their  dead  uncle,  save  that  he 
had  once  upon  a  time  "  done  something,"  and  that  they  had 
better  not  talk  about  him.  Finally,  Sir  Ethelred  was  con- 
sidered as  likely  to  furnish  a  very  suitable  husband  for  Flo,  the 
beauty  of  the  family,  and  this  unseemly  appropriation  of  him,  as 
it  were,  bv  the  new  comer,  who  at  once  expatiates  in  incautious 
raptures  on  the  "  lovely  ride  in  his  buggy,"  is  naturally  viewed 
with  grave  suspicion.  Indeed  the  only  real  friend  poor  Joyce'  is 
able  to  make  in  these  early  days  is  Robert,  the  Archdeacon's 
youngest  sou,  a  young  Cymon  of  eighteen,  well  versed  in  the  lore 
of  the  stables  and  the  kennel,  but  in  other  respects  knowing  only, 
to  use  his  own  forcible  language,  that  "  it's  a  beastly  shame  that  I 
4ini  kept  loafing  about  at  home  doing  nothing  like  this."  The 
friendship  struck  up  between  these  two  young  pariahs,  the 
championship  of  Robert  for  his  pretty  cousin,  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  the  pair  generally,  are  very  happily  and  naturally  told. 
The  early  days  of  Joyce's  life  in  her  new  home  will,  in  some 
readers'  opinions,  probably  form  the  most  entertaining  portion  of 
the  book. 

It  soon  appears,  however,  that  others  are  more  capable  of  appre- 
ciating Joyce  than  her  own  family.  She  finds  herself,  indeed, 
after  no  long  time,  as  much  embarrassed  with  attentions  as  with 
neglect ;  and,  to  her  mind,  with  as  little  reason  for  the  one  as  for 
the  other.  Sir  Ethelred  s  early  .acquaintance  soon  ripens  into 
love,  and,  after  a  sort  of  second-hand  courtship,  much  like  Jonas 
Chuzzlewit's,  he  declares  himself,  greatly  to  the  disgust  of  Flo, 
who,  like  Charity  Pecksniff,  had  supposed  herself  to  ba  the  chosen 
■Lady  Ashton.  The  ether  lover  is  a  cousin,  Walter,  Robert's  elder 
brother,  the  pride  of  the  family,  an  Oxford  scholar  and  tutor  of 
his  College,  and  certainly,  by  all  accounts,  a  remarkable  young 
■man,  inasmuch  as  he  is  described  in  the  same  breath  as  "  wor- 
shipping the  classics"  and  thinking  Mr.  Froude's  Julius  Caesar 
•"  splendid."  Neither  of  these  suitors  is  to  the  young  lady's 
heart,  which  is,  in  fact,  already  occupied,  though  she  is  herself 
hardly  conscious  of  it,  by  a  third.  This  third  lover  is  rather  a 
weak  point  in  the  book,  no  doubt.  lie  is  a  sentimental  gentleman, 
too  nearly  akin  to  the  hero  of  the  Fenny  Romance ;  but  this  is 
hardly  so  uncommon  a  fault  with  female  novelists  as  to  demand 
any  special  reprobation.  Who  he  is;  how  many  and  how  serious 
are  the  obstacles  that  lie  between  the  pair;  how  these  obstacles 
are  eventually  removed,  and  the  proper  consummation  of  such 
a  story  finally  reached,  the  reader  must  discover  for  himself.  As 
we  have  said,  this  is,  to  our  thinking,  the  weakest  part  of  the 
book;  the  part  where  the  inexperience  of  the  writer  is  most  clearly 
shown.  Nevertheless,  it  has  its  good  points  too,  nor  is  it  impro- 
bable that  the  more  romantic  reader  will  disagree  with  us  as  to  its 
value  compared  with  the  rest,  and  prefer  this  brief  glimpse  of 
"storm  and  stress"  to  the  more  homely  scenes  and  troubles  of  the 
little  heroine's  earlier  career,  or  even  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
unsullied  felicity  in  which  he  bids  her  farewell.  However  this 
may  be,  and  the  point  is  certainly  not  worth  arguing  very 
strenuously,  the  tale  of  this  little  Western  Wildtlower  may 
fairly  be  recommended  to  readers  of  contemporary  fiction  who  do 
not  require  their  literary  palates  to  be  tickled  with  too  sharp  a 
sauce.  It  may  perhaps  be  best  described  by  the  somewhat 
enigmatical  language  of  one  of  the  characters — one  of  those 
amiable  spinsters  to  whom  we  have  already  referred,  when  doubt- 
ful of  the  propriety  of  offering  certain  congratulations  which  she 
•would  be  even  more  loth  to  withhold,  "though  not  quite  what  we 
desired  either,  but  still  so  very." 


ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL-BOOKS.* 

OF  the  grammars  on  our  list,  Mr.  Daniel's,  as  being  the  most 
bulky  and  professing  the  highest  aim,  deserves  to  be  the  first 
noticed.  As  Mr.  Daniel  is  the  principal  of  a  Training  College  for 
teachers,  we  take  it  for  granted  that  he  intends  his  book  to  be  used  by 
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the  students,  and  we  may  look  on  it  as  a  compendium  of  such  know- 
ledge of  English  as  is  required  of  them  for  passing  their  examinations 
before  they  come  out  as  full-blown  certificated  teachers.    Taken  as 
such,  it  all'ords  abundant  proof  of  the  change  that  has  taken  place 
in  public  opinion  within  the  last  dozen  years  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  word  grammar,  and  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  English 
language  must  be  studied.    The  publication  of  Mr.  Morris's  Histo- 
rical Uullines  of  English  Accidence  might  be  said  to  mark  the 
beginning  of  the  new  era.    It  was  that  book  which  first  placed  the 
results  of  philological  research  as  applied  to  the  English  language 
in  such  a  form  as  to  be  accessible  and  comprehensible  to  school- 
masters and  schoolboys.    Since  then  the  contents  of  his  careful 
and  scholarly  pages  have  been  presented  to  the  public,  in  a  more  or 
less  garbled  form,  in  the  English  grammars  of  every  species  which 
make  their  appearance  in  shoals  with  as  much  regularity  as  sprats  at 
every  returning  season.     These  books  used  at  one  time  to  usher 
themselves  in  with  the  assurance  that  they  would  teach  every  one 
who  studied  them  how  to  speak  and  write  correctly.    Their  aims 
are  now  changed,  and  indeed,  if  we  may  say  so,  raised  to  a 
much  higher  level.     They  would    noiv  not  only  lead  their 
readers  to  a  scientific  study  of  the   language  as  it  now  is, 
but  would  dig  deep  with  them  into  the  past,  that  they  may  bring 
them  to  a  clear  conception  of  the  language  as  it  has  been.  The 
number  and  variety  of  the  exercises  are  the  strong  point  of  Mr. 
Daniel's  book.    Twenty  years  of  teaching,  he  tells  us  in  his  intro- 
duction, have  enabled  him  to  collect  these  specimens  of  the  use  or 
abuse  of  words.    And  we  find  these  specimens  very  good  indeed 
for  teaching  by  application  the  rule  or  rules  which  have  been 
explained  in  the  previous  lessons.    Mr.  Daniel  thinks  very  highly 
of  grammar,  if  scientifically  taught,  as  a  means  of  mental  train- 
ing. Here  we  quite  agree  with  him.   However,  when  he  says  that 
"grammar  is  as  much  a  real  study  as  botany  or  chemistry,"  and, 
again,  that  "  words  are  subject  to  definite  natural  laws,"  we  must 
beg  leave  to  protest.    Words,  or  rather  the  arrangement  of  words, 
are  certainly  subject  to  laws,  but  the  great  difficulty  of  grammar  is 
that  these  laws  are  so  indefinite.   And,  instead  of  calling  the  rules 
of  grammar  natural  laws,  we  should  say  that  they  are  from 
first  to  last  perfectly  arbitrary,  the  rather  clumsy  iuvention  of 
grammarians  who  are  trying  to  reduce  to  rule  a  state  of  things 
which  they  do  not  quite  know  how  to  account  for.    If  there  be  any 
aualogy  between  grammar  and  any  kind  of  law,  it  must  be 
Common  Law,  which  translates  use  and  custom  into  legal  right. 
If  the  laws  of  nature  are  infringed,  we  can  confidently  assert  that 
some  definite  result  will  follow  ;  but,  if  an  ignorant  person  in 
speaking  or  writing  sets  all  the  laws  of  grammar  at  defiance, 
he  yet  succeeds  in  making  himself  perfectly  intelligible  to  the 
person  he  is  speaking  or  writing  to.    In  short,  the  so-called 
laws  of  grammar  are,  strictly  speaking,  very  much  on  a  par 
with  the  laws  of  politeness;  they  can  only  tell  us  what  are 
the    modes  of  expression  that  will  pass  muster  amoug  edu- 
cated  people   in   the  present  day.     For  grammarians  ought 
to  remember  that  many  phrases  which  were  accepted  in  polite 
society  a  century  ago   would  now   be   scouted  as  ungram- 
matical.     Again,  there  is  no  reason,  still  less  law,  why  one 
word  should  become  obsolete    and   another  should   hold  its 
ground.    Why,  for  instance,  should  the  word  "  to-day  "  be  good 
grammar,  and  the  equivalent  expressions  "  to-week,"  "  to-month," 
"  to-year,"  still  current  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  be  bad 
grammar?  And  numberless  similar  examples  could  be  cited.  The 
fact  is  that  when  once  the  ear  is  accustomed  to  a  certain  turn  of 
words,  any  deviation  from  that  jars  upon  it  and  is  denounced  as 
incorrect.    The  phrase  that  has  once  found  its  way  into  the  every- 
day talk  of  well-bred  persons  next  finds  its  way  into  grammars, 
and  grammarians  have  to  invent  some  new  rule  to  account  for 
it.    Thus  the  palpably  incorrect"  different  to"  is  almost  universal 
with  others  beside  lady-novelists ;  while   such   expressions  as 
"  those  sort  of,"  "  of  an  evening,"  and  a  host  of  others,  are  rapidly 
making  way.     But  we  own  we  are  surprised  to  find  any  one 
who  takes  upon  himself  to  write  a  grammar  countenance  such 
a  vulgarism  as  "  The  cakes  ate  sharp  and  crisp."    Yet  Mr.  Daniel 
actually  gives  this  as  an  illustration  of  the  manner  of  using  the  verb 
"  to  eat."   He  makes  a  laudable  effort  to  trace  the  history  of  our 
English  tongue  back  to  its  earliest  root.    In  doing  this  he  has 
fallen  into   the  usual  confused  nomenclature  which  too  often 
obscures  the  entrance  to  philology.    It  does  seem  mysterious  that 
because  a  certain  set  of  nations  all  come  under  the  common 
denomination  of  "  Aryan,"  therefore  the  languages  they  spoke 
are  to  be  classed  as  "  Indo-Germanic."    However,  we  must  give 
him  credit  for  calling  the  tongue  now  spoken  in  this  realm 
English  from  its  first  introduction  onwards — an  amount  of  light 
which  very  few  writers  of  school  grammars  have  yet  attained  to, 
in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Tidmarsh,  who  professes  in  his  little  book  which  we  next  take 
up  to  follow  Mr.  Daniel's  leadership,  and  to  be  grateful  for  his  hints 
and  advice,  might  surely  have  taken  a  hint  from  him  here, 
and  saved  himself  from  falling  into  all  the  old  errors  that  have 
been  so  often  pointed  out.  Yet  he  asserts  that  the  language 
spoken  in  England  after  a.d.  550  was  Anglo-Saxon,  and  that  the 
language  as  it  was  in  John's  reign  is  what  we  now  call  English. 
Mr.  Tidmarsh  has  hit  on  a  peculiar  arraugement  of  verbs,  which 
he  thinks  will  be  a  help  to  boys  in  learning  Latin.  It  can,  how- 
ever, only  confuse  them  in  learning  English,  which  we  take  it 
ought  to  be  the  primary  aim  of  an  English  grammar. 

Mr.  Lewis's  grammar  is  much  simpler,  and  therefore  we  think 
better,  and  the  little  parable  in  his  preface  auout  words  being 
soldiers  that  must  be  marshalled  and  arranged  in  their  several 
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regiments  before  they  ran  be  of  any  real  service  is  just  the 
sort  of  thing  likely  to  take  the  fancy  of  children,  and  enlist  their 
goodwill  for  the  new  lesson.  In  the  second  part  of  the  book,  which 
is  devoted  to  composition,  Mr.  Lewis  gives  some  excellent  advice 
to  his  young  readers  as  to  making  their  "  language  follow  close  upon 
the  heels  of  their  thoughts,"  and  not  persisting  in  "  speaking  or 
writing  when  their  minds  are  empty."  Mr.  Lewis  is  all  very  well 
as  long  as  he  keeps  to  grammar  and  composition  ;  but  when  once 
started  off  on  the  history  of  the  language,  he  wallows  hopelessly 
in  a  bog  of  his  own  making.  He  also  clings  to  the  old  tradition 
that  English  must  not  be  called  English  till  it  has  become  mixed 
with  French,  and  in  his  pages,  to  our  sorrow,  we  find  the  ghost 
of  that  queer  hybrid  the  "  semi-Saxon  "  cropping  up  again — a 
spectre  which  we  hoped  had  been  laid  long  ago. 

The  author  of  the  Outline  of  the  History  of  the  English 
Language  and  Literature  has  steered  his  way  safely  through  this 
difficult  pass.  He  understands  that  the  English,  when  they  left 
the  mainland  for  the  island,  naturally  spoke  English  just  as  they 
speak  English  now,  and  that  the  one  is  a  growth  of  the  same 
stock,  "  different  yet  still  the  same."  However,  having  got  over 
this  stumbling-block  safely,  he  presently  falls  into  another  old- 
fashioned  error,  that  of  dividing  the  language  into  given  periods, 
and  fixing  a  date  for  the  beginning  and  ending  of  each.  He  draws 
out  a  neat  little  table  of  these  periods,  with  the  dates  at  which 
each  began  and  ended.  It  is  simply  ridiculous  to  say  that  "  Modern 
English  dates  from  the  year  1485."  The  event  which  makes  that 
year  of  note  was  a  battle  which  could  not  affect  peoples  speech 
in  any  way,  and  the  period  was  not  marked  by  any  influx  of 
foreigners  or  fresh  start  in  literature  that  could  have  left  any  last- 
ing stamp  on  the  written  language. 

These  little  books  on  the  English  language  are  each  furnished 
with  lists  of  those  nouns  taken  from  proper  names,  either  of  per- 
sons or  places,  which  have  become  so  very  "  familiar  as  household 
words  "  that  the  users  seldom  pause  to  think  of  their  origin.  A 
very  ingenious  blotting-book  has  lately  been  gladly  welcomed  by 
uncertain  spellers.  Its  boards  are  lined  with  tables  of  irregular 
verbs,  and  such  other  niceties  of  English  orthography  as  weak 
memories  cannot  retain.  To  the  verbs  we  recommend  tha  t  such  a  list 
of  derivations  as  we  And  in  these  little  grammars  should  be  added. 
If  one  of  these  improved  blotters  were  then  placed  in  each  guest- 
chamber  of  every  country  house,  some  absurd  mistakes  in  table- 
talk  might  be  avoided.  What  a  god-send  would  such  a  guide 
have  been,  for  instance,  to  the  lady  who,  being  told  that  her 
neighbour  at  dinner  had  written  a  book  about  the  Dolomites, 
began  to  ply  him  busily  with  questions  about  the  tenets  of  that 
very  interesting  sect  of  Christians !  As  a  rule,  the  derivations 
we  find  traced  in  English  grammars  are  the  same  in  each  list ; 
but  now  and  then  one  author  manages  to  catch  hold  of  a 
word  that  has  escaped  the  notice  of  his  rivals  in  the  field.  Mr. 
Daniel  gives  us  the  word  "  Gladstone  "  as  the  name  of  "  a  bag,:' 
which  is  a  little  premature,  as  there  are  other  articles  which 
might  contest  the  claim  to  this  exclusive  right  to  the  Premier's 
name.  Mr.  Lewis  instructs  us  that  trams  and  tramways  are  so 
called  from  Outram  the  inventor;  and  the  author  of  Chambers's 
English  Language  and  Literature  deserves  all  praise  for  pointing 
out  that  the  first  syllable  of  the  familiar  pea-jacket  has  no  con- 
nexion whatever  with  peas,  still  less  does  it  represent  the  initial 
letter  of  pilot-cloth,  a  derivation  we  have  heard  suggested.  The 
word  is  "  pije,"  the  Dutch  for  a  rough  woollen  coat.  In  none  of 
the  books  do  we  find  "  navvy,"  with  its  very  curious  history.  This 
is  certainly  an  omission. 

Under  the  title  of  "  Reprints  of  English  Classics,"  Messrs. 
Chambers  submit  to  our  notice  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner, 
Macaulay's  "  Armada,"  "  Ivry,"  and  "  Evening,"  and  one  canto  of 
Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake,  with  notes,  and  a  short  notice  of  the  life 
of  the  several  authors  attached.  Each  part  is  issued  at  the  very 
low  price  of  twopence.  The  notes  are  certainly  better  than  any 
one  has  a  right  to  expect  for  the  money.  Occasionally,  however, 
they  fall  back  into  the  usual  fault  of  such  glosses,  and,  while  they 
give  an  elaborate  explanation  of  a  word  in  common  use,  pass  over 
in  silence  another  which  might  puzzle  an  illiterate  reader. 

The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  with  notes  by  Messrs.  Jeffcott 
and  Tossell,  contains  the  first  canto  of  that  poem,  treated  much  in 
the  same  way.  It  is  intended  for  U3e  as  a  school-book,  and  the 
notes  are  printed  in  the  same  type  as  the  text,  parallel  to  it,  on  the 
opposite  page,  so  that  text  and  notes  face  one  another.  This  is  a 
great  improvement  on  the  singularly  repulsive  form  in  which 
notes  are  usually  presented  to  the  reader,  screwed  up  into  the 
smallest  possible  compass  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  which  adds 
greatly  to  the  weariness  of  consulting  them.  The  notes  embody 
the  teaching  which  the  editors  have  been  in  the  habit  of  dictating 
to  their  pupils  with  a  view  to  preparing  them  for  the  Oxford 
Local  Examination.  They  are  therefore  well  suited  for  this  pur- 
pose, and,  with  the  examination  papers  which  accompany  them, 
will  no  doubt  save  both  time  and  trouble  to  other  teachers  simi- 
larly situated. 

We  cannot  find  much  to  commend  either  in  Mr.  Johns's  History 
or  his  Geography.  In  the  preface  to  the  History  he  coolly  states 
that  "  battles  have  been  fought  and  great  social  revolutions  have 
taken  place  of  which  no  mention  will  be  found  "  in  his  pages. 
That  he  should  thus  bracket  together  battles  and  social  revolutions 
shows  that  his  notions  of  history  are,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  old- 
fashioned.  We  can  excuse  the  omission  of  some  of  the  battles, 
but  we  hoped  that  it  was  now  quite  understood  that  social  revo- 
lutions make  the  history  of  every  people.  Mr.  Johns  seems  to  be 
singularly  misinformed  as  to  the  relations  between  England  and 


Scotland,  but  we  cannot  spare  space  to  point  out  his  errors 
in  detail.  Moreover,  he  has  an  odd  way  of  making  assertions  and 
then  contradicting  them  ;  as,  for  instance,  in  one  paragraph  he 
says  that  Edward  I.  put  to  death  all  the  Welsh  harpers,  and  in 
the  next  denounces  the  story  as  false.  Now  that  so  many 
scholarly  text-books  of  English  history  have  been  written,  we  can 
only  wonder  how  such  a  commonplace  production  ever  found  its 
way  into  print  and  binding.  His  Geography  is  not  one  whit  better, 
and  is  simply  so  many  pages  thickly  peppered  with  names  of  places, 
with  the  sum  of  their  population  jammed  on  to  them.  If  it  were 
alphabetically  arranged,  it  might  be  useful  as  a  geographical  dic- 
tionary; but,  in  its  present  form,  it  is  much  too  discouraging  to 
the  intellect  to  be  useful  as  a  class-book.  Mr.  Lupton's  Geography 
is  a  book  of  very  much  the  same  kind — simply  a  list  of  names  -y 
only  the  names  in  this  case  are  without  the  statistical  figures.  It  is 
written  with  the  avowed  object  of  helping  pupils  through  com- 
petitive examinations,  an  object  in  which  we  should  think  it 
must  generally  fail. 

We  turn  with  a  pleasant  feeling  of  relief  to  Miss  Mason's 
Geographical  Lteaders,  for  in  these  simple  and  attractive  pages  we 
see  at  once  that  the  author  understands  what  the  science  of  geo- 
graphy is,  and  how  children  must  be  introduced  to  it.  The  first 
part  is  very  elementary,  consisting  of  a  series  of  well-worded 
reading  lessons,  in  which  the  use  of  globes  and  maps  is  ex- 
plained, and  some  general  notions  of  the  distribution  of  land  and 
water  on  the  surface  of  our  world  are  given.  The  second  part 
describes  the  different  countries  into  which  the  laud  is  divided, 
and  the  manners  of  the  nations  who  inhabit  them.  A  pleasing 
parable  of  a  trip  in  a  yacht  beguiles  the  reader  round  the  coast  of 
Britain.  The  information  conveyed  in  this  attractive  guise  is,  on 
the  whole,  pretty  correct.  How  careful  we  should  be  of  attempting 
to  describe  countries  save  from  personal  experience  is  shown  by  the 
amusing  picture  of  the  population  of  the  Highlands,  where  it 
would  seem  all  the  people  one  meets  "  wear  the  short  petticoat,  or 
kilt,  speak  only  in  Gaelic,  and,  if  they  are  musical,  play  only  upon 
the  bagpipes."  The  account  of  the  Roman  Campagna  is  equally 
wide  of  the  mark.  The  author  tells  us  that  the  shepherds  there 
walk  on  stilts  to  avoid  the  malaria.  But,  as  the  malaria  rises  at 
night,  this  precaution  would  be  of  very  little  use  unless  they  could 
sleep  on  stilts  too — a  feat  which  would  certainly  be  worthy  of 
Simon  Stylites,  but  which  we  never  heard  of  any  one  attempting. 
We  are  surprised  to  find  the  same  picture  of  a  coral  island  which 
enlivens  an  early  page  of  the  first  part  reappear  near  the  end  of 
the  second.  In  spite  of  one  or  two  minor  faults,  we  hope  the 
Geographical  Readers  may  find  their  way  into  many  nurseries  and 
schoolrooms,  where  we  are  sure  they  will  find  a  hearty  welcome. 


CALENDAR  OF  STATE  PAPERS.— IRELAND* 

THE  present  volumebrings  the  Irish  State  Papers  down  to  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  James  1.,  and  it  is,  we  regret  to  say,  the  last  that 
will  appear  with  the  names  of  its  two  accomplished  editors  on  the 
title-page.  Owing  to  a  fall  from  his  horse,  the  President  of  May- 
nooth  died  on  the~26th  of  February,  18S0,  before  the  publication 
of  the  volume  to  which  his  name  is  prelixed.  How  far  he  is  to- 
be  considered  responsible  for  the  arrangement  of  its  contents,  his 
co-editor  does  not  explain  to  us.  But  we  are  bound  to  say  that 
the  Calendar  does  not  seem  to  have  experienced  any  loss,  unless  we 
are  to  attribute  the  absurd  misprint  in  the  first  sentence  of  the 
preface  to  the  want  of  his  supervision. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  papers  analysed  in  this  volume  are 
for  the  most  part  of  an  interesting  character.  Yet  there  are  a  few 
exceptions  which  are  well  worth  attentive  study,  and  throw  light 
on  the  past  history  of  Ireland,  and  on  the  vain  hopes  which  seem 
to  have  been  entertained  that  its  future  history  would  he  very 
different  from  what  two  centuries  and  a  half  have  shown  it  to  be. 
In  this  point  of  view  there  is  a  mixture  of  the  melancholy  and 
the  ludicrous  in  the  Lord  Keeper's  address  to  Sir  William  Jones 
on  his  being  appointed,  in  the  summer  of  1617,  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  Ireland.  The  temper  of  the  advice  given  is  excellent,  but  the 
preamble,  read  in  the  light  of  history,  is  so  amusing  in  its  prophetic 
spirit  that  we  must  quote  it  at  length  : — 

Ireland  is  the  last  ex  flits  Europe,  of  the  daughters  of  Europe,  which  hath 
come  in  and  been  reclaimed  from  desolation  and  a  desert  (in  many  parts) 
to  population  and  plantation,  and  from  savage  and  barbarous  custom  to 
humanity  and  civility.  This  is  the  King's  work  in  chief.  It  is  his  Garland 
of  Heroicall  virtue  and  felicity,  denied  to  his  progenitors  and  referred  to 
his  times.  The  work  is  not  yet  conducted  unto  perfection,  but  it  is  in  fair 
advance  ;  and  this  he  will  say  confidently,  that  if  God  bless  that  kingdom 
with  peace  and  justice,  no  usurer  is  so  sure  in  the  year's  space  to  double 
his  principal  with  interest,  and  interest  upon  interest,  as  that  kingdom  is 
within  the  same  time  to  double  the  rest  and  principal  thereof,  yea,  and  per- 
haps to  treble  it ;  so  as  that  kingdom,  which  once  within  the  twenty  years 
wise  men  were  wont  to  doubt  whether  they  should  wish  it  to  be  in  a  poo!, 
is  like  now  to  become  almost  a  garden  and  a  younger  sister  to  Great 
Britain. 

How  far  the  manifest  failure  of  this  prophecy  is  due  to  the 
neglect  of  "the  last  direction  (though  first  in  weight)"  given  by 
the  Lord  Keeper  to  the  Chief  Justice,  this  is  not  the  place  to 
attempt  to  determine.    The  advice  itself  is  undeniably  good — 
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namely,  "  that  be  shall  endeavour  to  proceed  resolutely  aud  con- 
stantly (and  vet  with  due  temperance  aud  equality)  iu  matters  of 
religion,  lest  Ireland  civil  be  worse  to  us  than  Ireland  savage" 

^Undoubtedly  there  is  much  more  of  what  may  be  called  "  Ireland 
savage  "  in  this  volume  than  of  "  Ireland  civil."  Quite  at  the  end, 
almost  the  last  document,  is  "  The  Petition  of  the  Lady  Letitia, 
Baroness  of  OffaJye,  to  the  King."  She  complains  of  her  neigh- 
bours, the  ancient  Irish,  especially  the  better  sort,  who  were  un- 
willing to  have  English  settlers  among  them,  "  daily  perpetrating 
one  horrid  act  or  other  within  her  manor."  One  of  her 'tenants 
had  been  plundered  of  all  his  goods,  and  left  for  dead  ;  her  bailiff 
bad  been  murdered  for  impounding  the  cattle  of  an  Irish  pro- 
prietor for  trespass  on  her  land  ;  another  of  her  tenants  bad  been 
found  killed,  with  eleven  wounds  on  his  body,  for  giving  informa- 
tion against  thieves  who  had  stolen  her  and  her  tenants'  cattle. 
Such  outrages  seem  to  have  been  so  common  that  there  was 
daDger  of  their  perpetrators  escaping  from  justice,  and  so  the  lady 
petitions  the  King  to  write  to  the  Lord  Deputy  and  Council  "  to 
require  the  Justices  of  Assize  that  those  murderers  and  other 
offenders  who  daily  molested  her  and  her  servants  and  tenants, 
being  apprehended,  might  receive  condign  punishment''  (p.  587). 

Perhaps  the  most  prominent  feature  in  the  history  of  the  period 
is  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  penal  laws,  owing  to  the  multiplicity 
of  offenders.  None  of  the  Lords  Deputies  seems  to  have  suc- 
ceeded in  making  himself  complete  master  of  the  position. 
Chichester  had  held  the  office  for  more  than  a  dozen  years,  and  | 
during  the  period  occupied  by  this  volume  it  was  held  by 
St.  John  and  Falkland.  The  last  volume  had  been  occupied 
mainly  with  the  details  of  the  settlement,  if  settlement  it  can  be 
called,  of  Ulster.  This  plantation  was,  as  the  editor  speaks  of  it, 
the  great  event  of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  the  inevitable  result 
of  it  was  a  conspiracy,  which  it  would  have  been  more  reasonable 
lo  describe  as  a  piece  of  insanity  on  the  part  of  the  conspirators 
than  as  being  itself  insane,  as  the  editor  speaks  of  it.  The  con- 
spiracy was  an  utter  failure,  and,  indeed,  could  never  have  had 
the  slightest  chance  of  success  ;  but  the  details  of  "  the  Voluntary 
Confessions  upon  the  rack  "  are  illustrative  of  the  cruelty  of  the 
times,  whilst  the  defence  of  them,  quoted  in  the  preface  from  Dr. 
Ryves,  that  "  there  can  be  nothing  milder  or  more  equitable  in 
judicial  process  "  after  proof's  obtained  of  a  conspiracy,  shows  how 
blinded  an  advocate  may  become  in  defence  of  existing  institutions. 
Ireland  was  no  bed  of  roses,  either  for  the  English  who  were 
settled  in  the  new  Plantations,  or  for  the  Deputy  and  Council 
whose  business  it  was  to  protect  them  to  the  best  of  their  power. 
The  history  is  nothing  but  a  series  of  plots  and  apprehensions  of 
plots  against  the  Government. 

The  suppression  of  the  rebellion  in  Ulster  was  almost  the  last 
act  of  Chichester's  Deputyship.  But,  though  the  King  in  re- 
calling him  was  pleased  to  say  that  things  have  been  reduced  into 
so  good  a  form  by  his  exertions,  it  is  evident  from  the  instructions 
to  the  Lords  Justices  who  were  temporarily  to  supply  his  room 
that  "  the  true  service  of  God,"  as  it  was  called,  was  in  a  poor 
state,  and  that  the  "  endeavour  to  reduce  that  people  from  their 
errors  in  religion  "  bad  met  with  little  success — a  result  not  much 
to  be  wondered  at  when  the  state  of  the  clergy  and  bishops  of  the 
Established  Church  is  considered.  These  papers  reveal  an  amount 
of  grasping  covetousness  on  the  part  of  ecclesiastics  which  could 
hardly  perhaps  be  found  anywhere  but  in  Ireland.  Thus  a  patent 
is  granted  to  one  Barham  of  half  the  fruits  of  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fices which  he  shall  discover  to  have  been  concealed  by  archbishops, 
bishops,  deans,  and  others  since  the  commencement  of  the  reign  ; 
whilst  the  inability  to  enforce  the  penalty  of  a  shilling  a  Sunday 
for  non-attendance  at  the  churches  of  the  Establishment,  and  the 
proposal  to  farm  it  for  10,000/.  a  year,  shows  how  little  the 
temper  of  the  people  or  the  best  method  of  inducing  them  to  con- 
formity was  understood.  Sir  Francis  Annesley  was  undoubtedly 
right  in  dissuading  the  attempt,  on  the  ground  that  the  bulk  of 
the  country  ^consisted  of  recusants,  and  that  no  subject  ought  to 
be  entrusted  with  enforcing  what  might  be  made  to  produce  more 
than  100,000/.  a  year.  He  says: — "  There  is  no  one  affair  in  this 
Kingdom  the  well  managing  whereof  requires  more  grand  con- 
sideration for  the  matter  and  temperate  execution  than  the  manner 
of  levying  that  penalty"  (p.  185). 

The  editor  in  his  preface  has  referred  to  most  of  the  more  im- 
portant documents — that  is,  so  far  as  his  restriction  to  fifty  pages 
allowed  him — but  has  carefully  abstained  from  expressing  any 
opinion  as  to  the  policy  of  the  methods  adopted  for  enforcing  or 
■evading  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  aud  the  instructions  received 
from  the  Privy  Council  in  England  which  were  issued  from  time 
to  time,  frequently  in  direct  contradiction  one  to  another.  Espe- 
cially is  this  the  case  as  regards  the  treatment  of  recusants,  which 
1    seemed  to  be  made  to  depend  entirely  on  the  chances  of  the  success 
of  the  projected  Spanish  match.    The  breaking  off  of  this  project 
was  a  signal  for  a  new  Proclamation,  issued  January  24,  1624,  for 
the  banishment  of  Popish  bishops  and  Jesuits.    The  probability  of 
troubles  arising  out  of  it  is  graphically  described  in  a  letter  from 
j    Annesley  to  Sir  Edward  Conway,  who  says  that  a  company  of 
rebels  lately  rescued  a  prisoner  from  a  constable  who  with  seven 
y   or  eight  others  was  taking  him  to  Tyrone  to  the  assizes,  and  mur- 
dered the  constable,  carrying  the  delinquent  into  the  woods  with 
them.    He  adds,  with  the  utmost  naivete,  "  I  kuow  well  this  is  a 
•    trifle  to  speak  of  in  this  kingdom  where  such  courses  have  been 
1    frequent,  and  where  there  are  now  many  others  in  several  counties 
upon  their  keeping,  as  they  call  it  here;  yet,  because  of  a  sudden 
they  appear  bolder  than  they  had  done  for  a  long  time,  it  is  fit  to 


look  to  them  betimes,  and  that  the  soldiers  who  must  prosecute 
them  may  have  some  better  encouragement  than  they  have  had 
lately,  otherwise  small  parties  of  declared  rebels  will  increase 
their  numbers,  if  the  priests  lend  their  arts  to  such  mischievous 
courses." 

There  is  one  point  on  which  this  volume  is  remarkably  silent. 
"We  should  have  expected  to  find  some  notice  of  the  celebrated 
Convocation  held  at  Dublin  which  established  the  v^ell-known 
Irish  Articles  of  1616,  as  the  faith  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  But 
there  is  only  one  reference  to  this  Convocation  in  the  course  of 
these  papers  ;  and  this  is  merely  a  notification  on  the  part  of  the 
Primate  of  Armagh  to  the  King  that  they  have  granted  him  a 
subsidy. 

The  history  of  the  successive  plantations  along  the  eastern 
coast  of  Ireland  will  be  found  detailed  as  that  of  Wexford  was 
iu  the  preceding  volume.  The  plantation  of  Longford  belongs  to 
the  time  when  St.  John  was  Deputy.  That  of  Leitrim  was  com- 
pleted by  his  successor,  Falkland.  The  process  exhibited  pretty 
much  the  same  amount  of  injustice  everywhere.  The  territories 
were  recovered  by  His  Majesty  by  verdict  and  judgment  in  the 
Exchequer,  and  the  natives  declared  to  be  intruders.  It  is  the  same 
story,  mutatis  mutandis,  everywhere.  The  plantations  are  plundered 
and  the  settlers  murdered  by  people  who  are  designated  as  "  a 
crew  of  wicked  rogues  instigated  by  Popish  priests  and  other  ill- 
disposed  neighbours  "  (p.  304).  Such  is  the  brief  history  of  the 
plantations  in  Ulster  and  along  the  sea-coast  from  Dublin  to 
Waterford,  and  subsequently  of  Leitrim  and  "Westmeath  and 
others.  The  consequences  of  this  miserable  want  of  common  sense 
in  dealing  with  the  civil  rights  and  religious  prejudices  of  the 
natives  will  appear  in  subsequent  volumes  of  this  series  of  Irish 
State  Papers.  Meanwhile  we  have  in  the  present  volume  an 
occasional  gleam  of  hope  on  the  part  of  Irish  Catholics,  as  the 
Spanish  match  seemed  likely  to  succeed,  and  after  its  failure 
they  counted  much  on  the  probability  of  the  French  alliance. 
In  this  relation  there  is  a  remarkable  document  entitled  a"  Me- 
morial presented  to  the  Pope  aud  the  Cardinals,  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh,  in  the  Name  of  the  Clergy  of  Ireland." 
The  Archbishop,  after  expressing  his  opinion  that  nothing  would 
promote  the  interests  of  Catholics  more  than  such  a  marriage,  espe- 
cially a  marriage  with  his  Catholic  Majesty  of  Spain,  states  that 
caution  would  be  necessary  in  the  attempt  to  abrogate  the  laws 
against  them,  owing  to  the  inveterate  prejudice  existing  in  the 
Lower  House  of  Parliament,  and  the  oath  of  supremacy  which  all 
the  members  were  obliged  to  take.  He  recommends,  therefore,  a 
temporary  suspension  in  the  execution  of  all  such  laws.  In  return 
for  this  favour,  Catholics  would  be  willing  to  contribute  a  larger 
sum  of  money  for  the  King's  use  than  he  at  present  received  from 
all  their  hues,  penalties,  and  forfeitures.  For  the  performance  of 
this  contract,  other  kings,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  and  espe- 
cially the  King  of  Denmark,  who  was  uncle  to  the  prince,  might 
be  expected  to  become  sureties.  If  no  such  stipulation  were 
made,  the  Archbishop  thinks  that  the  case  of  Catholics  would  be 
worse  than  it  now  is,  owing  to  the  greater  difficulty  of  making  an 
appeal  to  Spain  when  a  Spanish  princess  was  Queen  Consort. 
The  memorial,  which  is  not  dated,  must  belong  to  the  year  1623. 
But  the  breaking  oil'  of  the  project  rendered  all  the  suggestions  of 
the  Archbishop  abortive,  and  almost  the  last  document  in  the 
volume  exhibits  Falkland  in  the  pursuit  of  the  discovery  of  a 
dangerous  conspiracy  which  seems  to  have  spread  far  in  Lower 
Leinster.  Falkland  is  evidently  much  in  the  dark  as  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  conspirators,  and  can  only  advise  the  King  in 
general  terms,  that  "The  only  sure  and  safe  way  is  thereupon  to 
build  a  fort,  to  settle  a  garrison,  and  establish  a  plantation  whicb 
may  break  the  dependencies  on  the  great  ones  there,  and  be  near 
them  to  discern  and  overawe  them  in  their  proceedings." 


THOMPSON'S  ELEMENTARY  LESSONS  IN  ELECTRICITY.* 

A SECOND  edition  of  this  most  valuable  little  book  has  lately 
been  published,  and  as  the  work  is  now  fairly  cleared  of  the 
small  slips  which  disfigured  the  first  edition,  and  also  has  had  all 
its  nornemlxture  reduced  to  that  of  the  Paris  Congress,  we  can 
now  more  easily  give  the  book  its  full  praise,  without  totally  con- 
cealing our  high  opinion  of  it  under  a  mass  of  fault-finding.  Even 
as  it  is,  we  must  start  with  some  objections.  The  following  passage 
occurs  in  the  preface  : — 

The  theory  of  Electricity  adopted  throughout  these  Lessons  is,  that 
Electricity,  whatever  its  true  nature,  is  one,  not  two  :  that  this  Electricity, 
whatever  it  may  prove  to  be,  is  not  matter,  and  is  not  energy ;  that  it 
resembles  both  matter  and  energy  in  one  respect,  however,  in  that  it  can 
neither  be  created  nor  destroyed.  The  doctrine  of  the  Conservation  of 
Matter,  established  a  century  ago  by  Lavoisier,  teaches  us  that  we  can 
neither  destroy  nor  create  matter,  though  we  can  alter  its  distribution,  and 
its  forms  and  combinations,  in  innumerable  ways.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Conservation  of  Energy,  which  has  been  built  up  during  the  past  half-century 
by  Helmholtz,  Thomson,  Joule,  and  Mayer,  teaches  us  that  we  can  neither 
create  nor  destroy  energy,  though  we  may  change  it  from  one  form  to 
another,  causing  it  to  appear  as  the  energy  of  moving  bodies,  or 
as  the  energy  of  heat,  or  as  the  static  energy  of  a  body  which 
has  been  lifted  against  gravity,  or  some  other  attracting  force,  into 
a  position  whence  it  can  run  down,  and  where  it  has  the  potentiality  of 
doing  work.  So  also  the  doctrine  of  the  Conservation  of  Electricity,  now 
growing  into  shape,  but  here  first  enunciated  under  this  name,  teaches  us 
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that  we  can  neither  create  nor  destroy  Electricity  though  we  may  alter  its 
distribution, — may  cause  more  to  appear  at  one  place  and  less  at  another, — 
may  change  it  from  the  condition  of  rest  to  that  of  motion,  or  may  cause  it 
to  spin  round  in  whirlpools  or  vortices,  which  themselves  can  attract  or 
repel  other  vortices.  According  to  this  view  all  our  electrical  machines 
and  batteries  are  merely  instruments  for  altering  the  distribution  of  Elec- 
tricity by  moving  some  of  it  from  one  place  to  another,  or  for  causing 
Electricity,  when  accumulated  or  heaped  together  in  one  place,  to  do  work 
in  returning- to  its  former  level  distribution. 

These  speculations  appear  to  us  to  be  mere  plays  upon  words, 
worthy  only  of  a  Schoolman,  and  to  be  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  author,  in  spite  of  his  knowledge  and  apparent  real 
grasp  of  his  subject,  cannot  quite  clear  his  mind  from  the  old 
material  views  of  electrical  science.  This  is  not  surprising,  for 
the  most  scientific  and  thoughtful  of  electricians  still  speak  of 
"  electricity  "  as  if  it  were  some  material  thing.  We  may  speak  of 
heat  or  sound,  because  these  are  the  names  of  certain  sensations  ; 
and,  when  we  have  acquired  a  little  knowledge  of  the  physical 
causes  of  those  sensations,  we  transfer  the  name  to  those  causes 
and  to  all  the  phenomena  connected  with  them.  But,  as  we  have 
no  special  electrical  sense,  if  once  we  use  the  substantive  elec- 
tricity the  mind  at  once  begins  to  seek  for  some  definite  image  to 
connect  with  the  word ;  and  the  result  is  that  even  a  well-read 
and  practised  physicist  like  Professor  Thompson  is  led  into  such  a 
terribly  vague  and  yet  revolutionary  statement  as  "  that  this 
electricity,  whatever  it  may  prove  to  be,  is  not  matter  and  is  not 
energy,"  and  so  on.  Some  time  ago  Professor  Thompson  wrote  an 
article  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  under  some  such  title  as 
"  The  Conservation  of  Electricity,"  in  which  the  curious  doctrine 
enunciated  in  the  preface  to  the  present  work  was  elaborated.  It 
appears  to  us  that  this  doctrine  can  be  very  shortly,  though 
perhaps  roughly,  summed  up  thus: — ''Leave  off  calling  the 
luminiferous  cether  by  that  name,  and  call  it  electricity."  Most 
physicists,  we  think,  would  prefer  to  go  on  calling  tether  pether, 
and  saying  that  some  electrical  and  magnetic  phenomena  are  pro- 
bably due  to  certain  affections  of  this  aether.  However,  this  new 
doctrine  will  no  doubt  sooner  or  later  receive  full  discussion  from 
the  mathematical  physicists,  who  are  the  proper  persons  to  deal 
with  it  ;  and  Professor  Thompson's  arguments,  based  upon  the 
dimensions  of  the  electrical  units,  will  have  their  true  value 
assigned  to  them.  Again,  as  to  electricity  being  one  and  not  two,  we 
have  once  more  a  mere  jinsrle  of  words.  We  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  state  called  electrification  is  a  condition  of  strain,  and  we 
undoubtedly  find  two  different  forms  of  this  electrification.  These 
forms  differ  widely,  and  are  so  far  of  opposite  characters  that,  by 
using  the  ordinary  mathematical  convention  of  calling  one  positive 
and  the  other  negative,  we  are  able  to  deal  with  these  states 
algebraically  on  paper  so  as  to  represent  fully  these  actions  one 
upon  the  other.  Why,  therefore,  say  they  are  one?  If  physicists 
dare  to  speculate  at  all,  they  hold  that  these  states  are  produced  by 
strains  of  the  same  kind  but  of  opposite  direction.  As  an  analogy 
we  may  think  of  a  spiral  spring  either  stretched  or  compressed. 
The  attempt  to  banish  the  terms  "  positive  "  and  "  negative  "  would 
introduce  much  difficulty  and  obscurity  into  electrical  science  ;  and 
their  retention,  with  a  due  caution  against  the  two-fluid  theory, 
cannot  in  our  judgment  do  any  harm. 

If  this  doctrine  is  to  Professor  Thompson's  works  and  utterances 
what  King  Charles's  head  was  to  Mr.  Dick's  memorial,  he  has  never- 
theless kept  it  under  proper  control ;  it  only  appears  in  the  passage 
which  we  have  quoted,  so  that  even  the  most  careful  teacher  need 
only  tear  out  the  leaf  on  which  are  printed  pages  ix.  and  x.  of  the 
preface,  before  placing  it  in  his  pupil's  hands,  to  remove  the 
only  source  of  danger  in  the  whole  book.  It  is  true  that  there  are 
a  few  remarks  on  electromotive  force  later  on  which  show  that 
the  author  must  have  exerted  considerable  self-control  to  avoid 
bringing  in  his  views  on  "  electricity  "  again  ;  but  these  observa- 
tions are  in  a  foot-note,  and  may  easily  be  overlooked. 

The  text-book  itself  is  a  model  of  what  an  elementary  work 
should  be.  Each  set  of  phenomena  is  fully  and  lucidly  described 
and  experimentally  illustrated  before  its  theory  is  touched  upon, 
by  which  method  we  believe  the  student's  mind  is  attracted  to  his 
work  instead  of  repelled  from  it.  The  explanations  are  all  ex- 
tremely clear  and  models  of  terseness.  We  do  not  think  that 
any  student  of  moderate  intelligence  who  read  this  book  slowly 
and  with  care  could  fail  to  understand  every  word  of  it,  and 
yet  every  part  of  the  complex  and  manifold  phenomena  of 
electricity  and  magnetism  is  treated  of  in  this  small  volume. 
The  book  is  not  only  written  throughout  in  a  sound  scientific 
spirit,  but  it  also  contains  sufficient  description  of  modern  prac- 
tical appliances  to  make  it  of  value  to  those  who  wish  to  get  a 
knowledge  of  practical  electrical  work  ;  and  these  descriptions  are 
all  so  connected  with  the  scientific  part  of  the  book  as  to  lead  the 
student  on  to  apply  scientific  and  accurate  methods  to  his  practical 
studies.  In  this  part  of  the  book  we  find  a  good  example  of  the 
author's  power  of  terse  but  clear  exposition.  He  succeeds  in 
making  the  principle  of  duplex  and  quadruplex  telegraphy  per- 
fectly clear,  to  any  one  who  has  read  the  earlier  part  of  the  book, 
in  rather  less  than  two  pages.  The  chapters  on  the  units  of  elec- 
tiical  measurement  and  the  comparison  of  the  electro-static  with 
the  electro- magnetic  units  are  most  valuable.  If  any  chapter  is 
open  to  criticism,  it  is  that  on  current  electricity.  Professor 
Thompson  is  obviously  a  warm  adherent  of  the  "  contact  theory," 
and  apparently  dreads  his  reader  falling  into  the  heresy  of  the 
"  chemical  theory,"  and  thus  makes  his  description  of  the  chemical 
action  in  the  voltaic  crll  rather  meagre.  Indeed,  it  is  curious  to 
ctotr-ast  Professor  Thompson's  explanation  of  the  action  of  the 
voltaic  cell  with  tSrat  given  by  Professor  Fleeming  Jeukin  in  his 


little  text-book  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Christian  Knowledge.  There  is  no  stronger  upholder  of  the  contact 
theory  than  Professor  Fleeming  Jenkin,  but  yet  he  does  not  shrink 
from  showing  that  chemical  action  is  the  true  cause  of  the  current, 
though  contact  electricity  is  the  determining  cause  which  makes 
the  chemical  action  manifest  its  energy  in  that  particular  form.  So 
much  indeed  does  he  wish  his  readers  to  understand  this,  that, 
before  discussing  the  voltaic  cell,  he  assumes  that  a  current  can  be 
got  somehow,  and  then  proceeds  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  elec- 
trolysis^ and  by  explaining  the  polarization  of  the  electrodes  in 
the  decomposing  cell,  paves  the  way  for  a  complete  explanation  of 
the  voltaic  cell.  It  is  indeed  extraordinary  that  there  ever  should 
have  been  any  dispute  about  the  two  theories.  It  has  been  esta- 
blished over  and  over  again  that  contact  of  dissimilar  bodies  pro- 
duces electrical  separation.  And  again  it  is  well  known  that  the 
quantity  of  chemical  action  in  a  voltaic  cell  is  the  exact  measure 
of  the  energy  of  the  current  produced  by  it.  It  is  curious  to  think 
how  long  it  has  been  before  physicists  have  been  able,  like  the 
literary  critic  of  the  Eatanswill  Gazette,  to  "  combine  thei? 
information."  However,  though  we  feel  obliged  to  make  these 
remarks,  the  chapter  is,  on  the  whole,  sound  and  scientific. 

One  of  the  great  merits  of  this  book  is  its  originality.  Most  of  the 
text-books  on  electricity,  hitherto  available  for  elementary  teaching, 
have  been  too  much  copies  one  of  the  other,  with  small  additions, 
to  bring  them  up  to  date.  But  this  work  is  on  a  new  plan,  and  is 
far  fuller  in  detail  than  any  book  of  its  class  which  we  have  seen. 
Indeed,  so  full  is  it  of  modern  information,  which  has  generally  to 
be  sought  for  in  periodicals,  that  it  will  be  of  great  service  even 
to  advanced  electricians  ;  and  the  tables  and  constants  which  it 
contains  will  save  much  strain  on  the  memory  and  much  searching 
of  note-books. 

But  one  addition  is  required  to  make  thi3  a  handy  book  of 
reference.  At  present  the  very  full  alphabetical  index  of  subjects 
at  the  end  only  gives  references  to  sections  ;  if  these  were  supple- 
mented by  references  to  the  pages  on  which  the  paragraphs  are  to 
be  found,  much  time  would  be  saved  in  looking  up  any  points. 
However,  the  primary  object  of  the  work  is  educational ;  and  we 
venture  to  think  that,  if  it  be  carefully  read,  and  the  exercises 
steadily  worked  out,  the  student  would  find  himself  a  very  good 
electrician,  and  quite  ready  to  undertake  the  study  of  Faraday, 
and,  if  he  have  sufficient  mathematical  knowledge,  to  read  Clerk 
Maxwell's  works.  And  we  may  here  say  that  too  often  the  study 
of  the  higher  mathematical  treatises  on  electricity,  without  any 
acquaintance  with  the  phenomena  of  the  science  to  be  gained 
either  by  the  reading  ot  physical  works  on  the  subject  or  practical 
demonstration,  leaves  the  student  as  ignorant  of  the  subject  as 
before.  Of  course  we  are  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  tho 
mathematical  method  of  treating  electrical  science,  and  look  to  it 
to  clear  away  the  cloud  which  at  present  hides  the  true  nature  of 
the  important  phenomena  of  electricity  and  magnetism  from  our 
intelligence ;  but  we  do  not  believe  that  this  result  can  be  obtained' 
unless  the  mathematician  has  a  real  living  acquaintance  with  the 
phenomena  with  which  he  has  to  deal. 


NOTICE. 

We  bet/  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communis 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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EGYPT. 

THE  whole  English  expeditionary  force  has  passed  in 
solemn  form  and  brilliant  array  before  the  Khedive, 
the  army  has  received  the  thanks  of  its  successful  General 
for  its  valour  and  discipline,  and  those  regiments  that 
are  not  to  stay  are  already  on  their  way  homeward.  The 
expedition  is  at  an  .id,  and  the  time  has  come  when  the 
new  settlement  of  Eavpt  is  to  begin.  What  shape  this  new 
settlement  ought  to  take,  and  can  take,  is  the  one  question 
of  immediate  practical  importance.  Whether  one  set  of 
English  statesmen  or  another  has  in  its  day  managed 
the  relations  of  England  with  Egypt  in  a  more  adroit  and 
resolute  fashion  is  a  question  of  legitimate  interest  to 
political  leaders  like  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  but  has 
not  more  than  an  historical  interest  for  the  world  at 
large.  What  Europe  thinks  of  ns  now,  what  it  will 
think  of  us  hereafter,  what  claims  this  or  that  Power 
will  urge  or  abandon,  may  be  omitted  for  the  moment 
from  our  thoughts.  The  criticisms  that  will  be  made 
on  the  policy  we  offer  for  judgment  will  only  be  formid- 
able if  the  policy  is  in  itself  bad  or  impracticable.  What 
England  has  to  do  is  to  devise  a  policy  as  good  and  as 
practicable  as  very  difficult  circumstances  permit.  Ten 
thousand  English  soldiers  are  to  remain  in  Egypt  until  a 
new  order  of  things  has  been,  not  perhaps  established, 
but  set  going.  What,  then,  is  the  Egypt  to  be  like  which 
England  is  now  to  set  herself  to  create  and  uphold  ? 

If  the  answer  is  stated  in  merely  general  terms,  it  is  a 
simple  one.  Egypt  is  to  be  under  a  native  Government, 
amenable  to  wise  direction,  powerful  enough  to  maintain 
order,  and  powerless  for  every  other  purpose.  It  has  oc- 
curred to  Sir  Richard  Temple,  as  it  has  occurred  to  others 
less  qualified  to  pronounce  an  opinion,  that  this  descrip- 
tion almost  exactly  answers  to  the  description  of  a  native 
State  in  India.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  general  resemblance 
between  what  Egypt  will  be  and  an  Indian  native  State ; 
but  when  we  come  to  fill  in  the  details  of  the  picture,  it  is. 
obvions  that  Egypt  will  have  many  peculiar  features  which 
no  native  Indian  State  presents.  In  Egypt  there  is  a  large 
foreign  colony  of  varied  nationalities,  and  Egypt  must  see 
that  these  foreigners  are  perfectly  safe,  and  that  their  pro- 
perty is  strictly  protected.  In  Egypt  there  are  Courts 
composed  almost  wholly  of  foreigners,  with  exclusive  civil 
jurisdiction  over  foreigners  and  over  natives  who  deal 
with  foreigners.  Egypt  has  to  pay  over  half  its  revenue 
to  foreigners,  and  foreigners,  through  their  agents,  see 
that  the  taxes  of  specified  districts  are  paid  to  provide  for 
foreign  claims  on  the  revenue.  Two  of  the  largest  estates 
in  Egypt  and  the  Egyptian  railways  are  mortgaged  to  or 
controlled  by  foreigners.  The  Egyptian  army,  again,  how- 
ever much  it  may  be  reduced,  must  be  an  army  that  will 
be  effective,  not  only  for  the  national  purpose  of  repelling 
enemies  on  the  southern  borders  of  Egypt,  but  for  satis- 
fying the  claims  of  foreigners  that  the  foreign  colony  shall 
be  kept  safe  and  that  the  traffic  of  the  Canal  shall  be  un- 
molested. Lastly,  the  pressure  of  foreigners  on  the  Govern- 
ment, and  their  insistence  that  the  government  shall  be 
decently  good,  will  not  be  of  a  vague  and  general  kind,  but 
will  be  directed  to  at  least  three  precise  aims — that 
equitable  taxes  shall  be  honestly  collected ;  that  justice 
shall  be  administered  to  natives  in  a  way  not  unsatisfactory 
to  European  critics;  and  that  the  slave-trade  shall  be 
suppressed. 

Sir  Richard  Temple  is  very  sanguine  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  setting  up  a  native  Government  in  Egypt  which 


will  meet  all  these  requirements,  and  fulfil  all  these 
duties.  He  passes  over  the  very  thorny  question  how  a 
native  army  of  the  right  sort  or  size  is  to  be  created ;  but 
he  takes  for  granted  that  it  can  be  created.  His  Indian 
experience  suggests  that  a  competent  and  tolerably  honest 
civil  administration  of  natives  can  be  gradually  formed  in 
Egypt.  India,  again,  suggests  to  him  how  an  Assembly 
of  Egyptian  Notables  may  be  so  shaped  that  it  shall  be 
powerful  for  good  and  powerless  for  evil,  be  encouraged 
to  say  and  do  what  is  proper,  and  be  wisely  overruled 
when  to  be  overruled  is  good  for  it.  The  Khedive,  is 
assumed  to  be  always  a  good  Khedive,  with  able  and 
honest  men  surrounding  and  advising  him ;  and  in  the 
background  there  is  always  to  be  England  explaining 
what  is  right,  and  exacting  that  what  is  right  shall  be 
done.  It  may  be  admitted  that,  if  a  native  Government 
of  the  kind  contemplated  could  be  set  up,  it  could  do  what^ 
it  is  supposed  that  it  ought  to  do.  Egypt  can  with  ease 
pay  the  interest  of  her  debt,  and  have  enough  on  hand  for 
home  purposes.  The  International  Courts  work  them- 
selves, and  do  their  work  exceedingly  well.  If  foreigners 
get  justice,  protection,  and  the  Canal  secure,  they  have 
nothing  more  to  ask.  The  question  of  the  intrusion  pf 
foreigners  into  the  administration  of  Egypt  need  not  pre- 
sent any  great  difficulties.  They  fall  under  three  heads. 
They  are  the  agents  of  mortgagees,  that  is,  the  foreign 
managers  of  the  public  debt,  of  the  Daira  and  the  Domains, 
who  are  merely  exercising  mortgage  rights.  There  are, 
secondly,  a  vast  tribe  of  very  small  men,  holding  very 
small  posts,  almost  all  of  them  put  into  office  by  the  late 
Khedive,  who  might  be  replaced  by  Egyptians  as  vacancies 
occurred  by  accident  or  were  arranged  by  compensation. 
Lastly,  there  are  the  Controllers ;  and  it  is  clear  that  the 
Controllers  would  be  a  mere  excrescence  on  the  new 
scheme  of  things.  They  were  foreigners  set  to  watch  a 
bad  Government,  and  would  be  quite  out  of  place  in  the 
scheme  of  what  is  supposed  to  be  a  good  Government. 
New  functions  might  be  assigned  to  them  ;  but,  if  this  was 
done,  it  would  obviously  be  done  to  please  France  and 
avoid  upsetting  existing  arrangements  too  openly,  and  not 
because  they  were  wanted. 

If  we  ask  what  is  to  be  the  basis  of  the  good  guidance 
of  Egypt,  what  is  the  strength  on  which  the  good  guides, 
according  to  the  analogy  of  native  Indian  States,  are  to 
rely,  the  answer  must  be  that  in  the  dim  background 
the  good  guides  must  hold  the  weapons  of  annexation 
and  deposition.  Sir  Richard  Temple  contents  himself 
with  threatening  the  Egyptians  that,  if  their  new  native 
Government  does  not  go  on  well,  Egypt  will  fall  into 
gradual  decay.  Morally  and  philosophically  this  is  a  very 
good  sort  of  threat;  but  it  is  not  the  thunder  which 
the  Indian  Government  rattles  in  the  ears  of  native 
princes.  There,  if  the  whole  government  is  bad  in  a 
native  State,  the  State  is  liable  in  the  last  resort  to  be 
sequestered  or  annexed.  If  the  reigning  prince  is  hope- 
lessly bad,  he  is  liable  to  be  replaced.  But,  if  dim 
possibilities  of  annexation  and  deposition  must  be  contem- 
plated, England  is  incontestably  bound  to  do  her  utmost 
towards  making  annexation  or  deposition  unnecessary.  She 
must  honestly  act  as  if  a  good  native  Government  was  pos- 
sible, until  it  is  proved  that  it  is  impossible.  A  native 
Government  as  good  as  Sir  Richard  Temple  contemplates 
may  be  an  ideal ;  but  the  sensible  and  just  policy  of  Eng- 
land is  to  help  Egypt  to  get  as  near  to  this  ideal  as  cir- 
cumstances and  the  infirmities  of  Egyptian  nature  will 
admit.    A  small,  loyal,  obedient,  disciplined,  courageous 
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native  army,  tinder  native  officers,  is  a  very  ideal  body 
at  present.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  invent  a  force 
that  shall  be  as  nearly  native  and  as  nearly  effective  as 
possible.  Years  will  pass  before  there  can  be  a  really 
honest  and  competent  civil  administration.  All  that 
England  can  now  do  is  to  make  a  beginning-,  and  urge 
that  the  few  that  are  Mtted  shall  have  a  lair  trial.  Some 
sphere  can  be  found  for  the  Notables,  and  some  men  fit 
to  be  Notables  can  probably  be  discovered.  Immediate 
success  in  the  difficult  task  of  introducing  good  govern- 
ment into  conquered  Egypt  is  not  to  be  hoped  for ;  but 
what  may  be  hoped  for  is  that  England  will  be  seen  to  be 
pursuing  aims  which  she  can  thoroughly  justify  to  herself 
and  to  the  world,  and  from  the  prosecution  of  which  she 
will  not  allow  any  one  to  deter  her. 


IRELAND. 

IT  is  a  hopeful  sign  of  the  reviving  force  of  the  law  in 
Ireland  that  the  informer  is  again  coming  to  the  front. 
There  has  hitherto  been  no  more  certain  proof  of  the 
general  belief  in  the  weakness  of  the  Government  than 
the  prolonged  absence  of  that  once  indispensable  member 
of  every  Irish  conspiracy.  Now,  however,  that  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  law  can  again  punish,  it  is  reaping  the 
benefit  of  that  confidence  in  its  power  to  reward  and  pro- 
tect those  who  serve  it  which  is  the  natural  consequence 
of  the  demonstration.  The  evidence  which  was  obtained 
against  the  men  accused  of  the  slaughter  of  the  Joyce 
family  at  Maamtrasna  was  perhaps  an  accidental  gain. 
The  magnitude  of  the  crime  seems  to  have  shocked  even 
that  neighbourhood.  But  the  informer  who  may  perhaps 
enable  the  Government  to  break  up  the  Irish  Patriotic 
Brotherhood  of  Armagh  is  apparently  one  of  the  old  use- 
ful stamp.  He  has  given  his  information  because  he 
thought  more  was  to  be  made  by  serving  the  law  than  by 
remaining  true  to  his  fellow-conspirators.  Nothing  could 
be  more  satisfactory  than  that  it  should  again  become  safe 
and  profitable  to  render  this  kind  of  service  to  the 
Government.  There  is  nothing  new  or  surprising  in  the 
story  which  the  informer  has  to  tell,  nothing  which  has 
not  been  very  accurately  guessed  at  for  long.  The  old 
Ribbon  Society  of  Armagh  was  more  effectually  organized 
two  years  ago,  when  so  many  other  things  of  the  same 
kind  were  being  improved,  and  the  usual  "man  from 
"  America  "  took  the  work  in  hand.  All  the  elements 
•were  theie — the  oaths,  the  subscriptions,  and  the  civilizing 
influence  of  education,  represented  by  the  village  school- 
master who  is  to  be  found  in  most  Irish  conspiracies. 
The  Brotherhood  had  its  periodical  meetings  to  arrange 
outrages,  and  made  its  minutes  in  a  business-like  way. 
The  only  remarkable  thing  is  that  it  was  not  for  two  years 
that  any  of  the  members  thought  it  worth  while  or  safe  to 
turn  Queen's  evidence.  It  would  be  a  highly  satisfactory 
thing  that  even  one  such  gang  should  be  seized  in  a  body 
and  properly  punished  ;  but  in  the  present  case  there  seems 
to  be  a  probability  that  the  discovery  made  by  the  police 
may  lead  to  further  captures  over  a  wide  district,  and  that 
sufficient  evidence  will  be  forthcoming  against  the  offenders. 
The  success  of  the  police  in  Armagh  is  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  punishment  of  the  Moonlighters  in  the 
South,  and  there  are  reports  that  informers  are  appearing 
in  the  "West.  A  few  examples  of  successful  approving 
may  possibly  cause  one  of  those  races  for  Government 
rewards  which  have  generally  hastened  the  end  of  Irish 
conspiracies  and  rebellions. 

The  words  used  by  Mr.  Justice  Laavson  in  remitting 
one-half  of  the  punishment  inflicted  on  Mr.  Gray  for  con- 
tempt of  court  prove  that  in  his  opinion  the  late  vigorous 
vindication  of  the  law  has  had  a  wholesome  effect. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Gkat  is  let  out  before 
half  his  term  of  imprisonment  is  served  except  on  the 
ground  that  the  remission  of  punishment  is  safe,  or  that  he 
is  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  finding  securities  for  his 
good  behaviour  for  any  other  reason  than  that  the  warn- 
ing has  been  proved  to  be  sufficient.  The  excellent  effects  of 
Mr.  Justice  Lawson's  pi-omptitude  and  severity  show  once 
ruore  how  necessary  it  is,  in  dealing  with  Irish  agitation, 
to  strike  both  quick  and  hard.  If  the  High  Sheriff's 
offence  had  been  lightly  visited,  the  moderation  of  the 
Court  would  certainly  have  been  attributed  to  fear  or 
■weakness,  and  it  would  have  had  to  punish  repeatedly  in- 
stead  of  once.  As  it  is,  "  the  attacks  on  the  proceedings 
"  of  the  Court  ceased  at  once,"  as  Mr.  Lawson  pointed 


out  in  stating  his  reasons  for  remitting  part  of  the  sen- 
tence on  Mr.  Gray.  The  tone  of  Mr.  Gray's  newspaper 
has  undergone  a  marked  improvement,  and  when  it  now 
makes  calumnious  attacks  on  the  Judge  it  takes  care  to 
do  it  indirectly  and  under  cover  of  a  general  disclaimer. 
This  is  a  considerable  advance  in  the  paths  of  decency  for 
an  Irish  paper.  There  is  no  more  baseless  supposition 
than  that  Irish  agitators  are  more  likely  to  be  revolted 
than  cowed  by  the  great  severity  of  a  deserved  punish- 
ment. Attempts  will  of  course  be  made  in  Ireland  to 
prove  that  the  remission  of  part  of  the  sentence  is,  in 
fact,  a  confession  that  it  was  originally  too  severe ; 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  will  obtain 
more  than  a  formal  success.  Journalists  who  may 
feel  tempted  to  threaten  the  Court  again  may  be 
trusted  to  remember  that  Justice  Lawson  did  not 
remit  the  punishment  till  there  was  some  security 
that  the  offender  would  mend  his  manners.  They 
will  remember,  too,  that  the  Administration  has  at  last 
given  proofs  that  it  is  not  inclined  to  palter  with  crime  or 
incitements  to  crime.  The  Commission  which  has  just 
closed  at  Dublin  has  succeeded  in  bringing  several  offenders 
to  justice,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  hope  that  the  next, 
which  meets  on  the  26th  of  this  month,  will  not  be  less 
successful.  It  would  indeed  be  monstrous  if  there  were 
any  miscarriage  of  justice  in  the  trial  of  the  men  accused  of 
the  hideous  murders  at  Maamtrasna.  Yet  it  would  be  too 
much  to  expect  that  the  improvement  in  Ireland  should  as 
yet  be  more  than  partial.  An  organization  for  purposes  of 
murder,  which  has  been  carefully  fostered  for  two  years, 
has  naturally  attained  to  a  degree  of  vitality  which  makes 
it  difficult  to  stamp  out  when  the  Government  does  at  last 
set  itself  to  the  task. 

The  Times,  which  is  often  honourably  distinguished  by 
the  fulness  and  honesty  of  the  reports  which  it  pub- 
lishes, frequently  in  contradiction  to  its  official  opinion, 
gave  its  readers  on  Saturday  last  further  evidence  of 
how  admirably  the  machinery  of  Irish  crime  has  been 
mounted.  A  Correspondent  from  Kerry,  who  writes 
with  every  appearance  of  competent  knowledge,  gives 
an  account  of  how  the  Land  Act  has  worked  there.  He 
tells  again  the  well-known  story  of  the  tenants'  greed 
and  dishonesty,  but  the  most  interesting  part  of  his  letter 
is  the  account  of  how  the  Poor-rates  are  openly  used  to 
subsidize  crime,  and  of  how  murder  is  found  serviceable  as  a 
means  of  getting  the  control  of  the  Poor-rates.  The  killing 
of  Mr.  Herbert  left  the  Tralee  and  Killarney  Boards  of 
Guardians  with  a  Land  League  majority,  and  immediately 
the  out-door  relief  began  to  show  the  effects  of  the  change. 
By  two  little  tables  the  Correspondent  of  the  Times  shows 
how  the  suspects  were  subsidized,  mainly  out  of  the 
landlords'  money.  Families  of  men  in  Kilmainham  Gaol 
received  from  fifteen  shillings  to  a  pound  a  week,  while 
ordinary  recipients  had  to  be  content  with  sums  of  from 
half-a-crown  to  seven  shillings  for  the  same  number  of 
persons.  Members  of  the  Land  League  who  were  noto- 
riously possessed  of  money  were  copiously  relieved  from 
the  rates,  the  control  of  the  auditor  being  avoided  by 
taking  care  that  the  thing  should  be  done  by  the  order  of 
Guardians  who  had  no  visible  means  to  be  charged  with 
the  amount.  When  one  unhappy  victim  of  a  Land  League 
outrage  applied  for  help,  "  the  feeling  was  to  refuse  any 
"  relief;  but,  after  some  argument,  the  sum  of  half-a- 
"  crown  a  week  was  granted  him."  It  would  appear  that 
crime  has  hitherto  borne  immediate  fruits  in  money,  which 
is  a  hopeful  sign  of  what  will  happen  when  it  is  followed  by 
a  tax.  The  speech  of  the  Recorder  of  Dublin  disposes 
of  the  common  contention  that  Ireland  is  generally  free 
from  ordinary  crime,  the  percentage  of  that  city  being  the 
highest  in  the  country,  and  only  approached  by  those 
towns  in  England  which  have  a  large  Irish  population.  It 
is  becoming  continually  more  obvious  that  it  is  not  so 
much  that  Ireland  is  free  from  ordinary  crime  as  that 
offences  are  indiscriminately  called  agrarian. 

A  visit  from  a  deputation  of  Ulster  tenant-farmers  has 
given  Mr.  Trevelyan  another  opportunity  for  a  somewhat 
rose-coloured  account  of  the  working  of  the  Land  Act. 
The  deputation  had  a  series  of  complaints  to  make, 
all  amounting  to  this — that  they  had  not  profited  by  the 
Act  either  so  rapidly  or  so  extensively  as  they  had 
expected.  Mr.  Treveltan's  answers  should  certainly 
have  sounded  hopeful  to  them.  To  their  contention 
that  the  rent  should  be  fixed  by  the  Court  from  the  gale- 
day  following  the  service  of  the  originating  notice,  and 
not  from  the  galc-day  next  after  the  decision,  he  had 
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nothing  more  formidable  to  say  than  that  it  would  be  a 
very  serious  thing  to  give  a  retrospective  action  to  a 
decision,  and  that  he  did  not  think  the  House  of  Commons 
would  ever  consent  to  it.  The  deputation  may  well  have 
gone  away  with  the  feeling  that,  after  what  the  House  of 
Commons  has  already  given  its  consent  to,  it  might  con- 
ceivably be  persuaded  even  to  that.  The  most  instructive 
part  of  Mr.  Trevelyan's  speech  was  the  unanswerable 
demonstration  that  the  appointment  of  official  valuators 
has  not  had  the  effect  of  making  the  Court  less  "  fair  " 
to  the  tenant.  Nothing  could  be  more  luminous.  First, 
the  fact  that  an  official  valuator  is  called  in  may  make  the 
landlord  less  likely  to  appeal.  Secondly,  it  can  be  proved 
by  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  that  the  valuator  has 
already  done  good  work  for  the  tenant.  In  twelve  cases  dealt 
with  by  one  Sub-Commission,  the  valuator  fixed  the  com- 
bined rents  four  pounds  lower  than  the  Commissioners 
had  done.  Besides,  Mr.  Teevelyan  and  the  Solicitor- 
General,  "  one  very  dull  night  on  the  Treasury  bench," 
when  their  services  were  not  needed  in  the  House,  made 
out  that  the  County  Courts,  which  depend  mainly  on  the 
official  valuator,  have  fixed  the  rents  all  round  "  tangibly 
*'  and  sensibly  lower  "  than  the  Sub-Commissioners.  If 
the  deputation  of  Ulster  tenant-farmers  are  not  satisfied 
that  this  constitutes  "  fair"  treatment,  they  must  be  hard 
to  please.  That  they  will  not  be  permanently  satisfied  is, 
howevtr,  certain  enough.  Sharp  coercion,  a  good  harvest, 
and  the  quiet  necessary  to  digestion  seem  to  be  bringing 
on  a  period  Jof  comparative  peace  in  Ireland.  It  would 
show  a  curious  ignorance  of  human  nature  to  suppose  that 
men  who  are  told  that  they  are  only  fairly  treated  when 
the  rents  they  pay  are  progressively  cut  down  for  them 
by  Acts  of  Parliament  will  stay  quiet  long  after  they  again 
begin  to  feel  hungry. 


ATTACKS  ON  LANDED  PROPERTY. 

ASSAILANTS  of  property  in  land  are  perhaps  for 
their  own  purposes  well  advised  in  the  constant 
reiteration  of  their  attacks.  Mr.  Bear,  well  known  as  an 
advocate  of  the  compulsory  transfer  of  ownership  from  the 
present  possessors  to  the  present  tenant-farmers,  repeats  in 
the  current  number  of  the  Fortnightly  Review  some  of  the 
most  familiar  sophisms  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  agitators,  though  they  have  not  yet 
achieved  any  great  legislative  success,  should  be  en- 
couraged by  the  echo  of  their  own  clamour,  and  by  the 
ambiguous  hints  or  promises  of  pliable  statesmen,  to 
advance  on  their  former  demands.  It  has  hitherto  been 
asserted  that  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  was  chiefly 
defective  in  the  optional  character  of  its  enactments. 
Many  landlords  have  in  the  exercise  of  their  undoubted 
right  contracted  themselves,  as  the  phrase  is,  out  of  the 
Act,  though  it  is  sometimes  absurdly  assumed  that  the 
tenants  were  not  equally  parties  to  the  bargain.  Mr. 
Bear,  in  common  probably  with  many  other  promoters  of 
agricultural  spoliation,  now  declares  that  "  the  Agricul- 
"  tural  Holdings  Act,  apart  from  its  permissive  principle, 
*'  is  faulty  from  beginning  to  end,"  with  a  trivial  ex- 
ceptionT  The  vituperation  to  which  landlords  have  been 
exposed  on  account  of  their  adherence  to  freedom  of 
contract  receives  a  curious  commentary  in  the  statement 
that  "  tenants  who  have  been  offered  the  Act  have  almost 
"  universally  refused  it,  and  with  good  reason."  Their 
supposed  objections  are  founded  on  the  most  reasonable 
provisions  of  the  Act,  such  as  the  enumeration  of  the  im- 
provements to  which  it  is  to  apply,  the  definition  of  the 
period  of  exhaustion  of  value,  and  the  requisition  in  certain 
cases  of  the  written  consent  of  the  landlord.  If  Mr.  Bear 
represents  fairly  the  opinions  of  the  section  of  agitators  to 
which  he  belongs,  the  project  of  a  compromise  in  the  form 
of  rendering  the  existing  Act  compulsory  is  evidently 
destined  to  failure. 

In  the  same  spirit  of  enlarging  former  demands,  Mr. 
Bear  expresses  distrust  of  the  system  of  valuation  which 
was  originally  proposed  by  the  theorists  of  his  school. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  conclusions  of  valuers 
are  uncertain  and  arbitrary ;  and  experience  shows 
that  they  habitually  incline  against  the  landlord  ; 
but  the  Farmers'  Alliance  desires  not  even  a  liberal 
compensation  for  improvements,  but  a  share  to  be  gratui- 
tously conferred  on  the  occupier  in  the  fee  simple  of  the 
land.  For  this  purpose  it  is  suggested  that  the  tenant 
should  be  allowed  to  sell  his  improvements  to  a  purchaser 


who  would  by  the  same  operation  become  entitled  to  the 
occupation  of  the  land.  A  nominal  right  of  preemption 
is  indeed  reserved  to  the  landlord,  who  would,  if  he  exer- 
cised the  power,  have,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  to  bid 
against  a  fictitious  purchaser.  Mr.  Bear,  indeed,  contends 
with  indignant  gravity  that  farmers  are  too  honest  to  par- 
take in  such  transactions  or  to  connive  at  them.  There  is 
no  doubt  that,  except  when  they  are  affiliated  to  predatory 
associations,  farmers  are  as  honest  as  other  traders  ;  but  it 
is  not  the  part  of  prudent  legislators  to  offer  a  premium 
upon  fraud.  The  landlord  would  have  little  temptation  to 
buy  over  again  the  property  which  already  belongs  to 
him.  Except  in  the  rare  cases  in  which  he  might  be 
prepared  to  occupy  his  own  land,  he  could  not,  after 
another  letting,  resume  possession  till  a  new  tenant 
had  by  the  same  iniquitous  process  again  acquired  a 
share  of  the  freehold.  Mr.  Bear  is  candid  enough  to 
admit  that  he  recommends  in  substance  the  introduction 
into  Great  Britain  of  Ulster  tenant-right.  It  is  well 
known  that,  even  before  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act,  Ulster 
tenants  often  possessed  property  in  the  land  to  the  amount 
of  ten  or  fifteen  years'  purchase  of  the  fee  simple.  Their 
rights  had  been  lawfully  acquired,  and  were  sanctioned  by 
long  prescription.  The  boon  which  is  offered  by  agitators 
to  the  farmers  of  England  and  Scotland  is  absolutely 
gratuitous.  In  one  passage  Mr.  Bear,  perhaps  rashly, 
though  truly,  remarks  that  the  scheme  which  he  pro- 
poses would  be  preferable  in  the  interest  of  tenants  to  the 
Irish  Land  Bill.  The  Irish  measures  of  1870  and  1881 
were  recommended  to  Parliament  on  the  ground  that  the 
conditions  of  the  question  were  exceptional.  In  England 
the  farmer  is  fully  capable  of  making  a  free  contract ; 
nor  would  the  most  unscrupulous  rhetorician  assert  that 
his  failure  to  obtain  a  farm  was  equivalent  to  a  sentence  of 
death. 

According  to  the  plan  of  Mr.  Bear  and  of  the  Farmers' 
Alliance,  the  occupier  who  is  to  receive  the  boon  of  tenant- 
right  to  be  sold  to  his  successor,  is  to  enjoy  the  same  ad- 
vantage if  he  remains  on  the  farm.  Both  the  purchaser 
and  the  continning  tenant  are  to  be  secured  against  the 
exercise  of  the  owner's  rights  by  the  assessment  of  a 
judicial  rent,  virtually  superseding  freedom  of  contract, 
and  practically  involving  the  creation  of  a  perpetuity. 
Having  arrived  at  this  point  Mr.  Bear  and  his  friends 
have  no  scruple  in  recurring  to  the  system  of  valuation 
which  had  been  set  aside  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  pre- 
paring the  way  for  tenant-right.  It  may  be  admitted  that 
the  provisions  of  the  original  Farmers'  Alliance  Bill, 
warmly  approved  by  Mr.  Bear,  in  some  sense  effectually 
exclude  the  element  of  uncertainty  by  insuring  the  exer- 
cise of  gross  partiality  in  favour  of  the  tenant.  Mr.  Howard 
and  the  other  framers  of  the  Bill  referred  the  assessment  of 
judicial  rent  to  the  County  Court  Judge  and  to  two  asses- 
sors to  be  nominated  by  the  Board  of  Guardians.  Neither 
landlords  nor  capitalists  would  willingly  call  on  a  legal 
functionary  to  determine  the  amount  of  rent  or  interest 
which  a  tenant  or  a  borrower  might  have  voluntarily 
agreed  to  pay.  If  tyrannical  legislation  compelled  them 
to  submit  their  rights  to  adjudication,  they  would  trust  a 
lawyer  rather  than  a  layman.  Mr.  Howard  is  equally 
well  aware  that  a  County  Court  Judge  might  be  inclined 
to  give  an  impartial  decision ;  and,  accordingly,  he  has 
only  given  him  a  place  in  the  rent-tribunal  for  purposes  of 
ornament  or  of  plausibility.  The  assessors,  having  equal 
votes  with  the  presiding  officer,  would  invariably  overrule 
him  if  he  gave  a  fair  decision.  Nominees  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians  would  be  neighbouring  tenant-farmers,  influen  ced 
not  only  by  natural,  sympathy  with  one  of  the  litigants, 
but  knowing  that  their  own  rents  in  turn  would  probably 
be  subjected  to  assessment  by  the  same  Court,  including 
the  present  claimant.  For  once  Mr.  Bear  himself  seems 
to  be  ashamed  of  his  audacious  associates.  He  admits  that 
strong  objections  have  been  made  to  the  proposed  consti- 
tution of  the  Land  Court ;  but  he  says  that  "  it  will  be 
"  difficult  to  suggest  a  better  one  till  a  County  Government 
"  Bill  has  been  passed,  when  it  will  be  easy."  The 
governing  body  in  each  county  will,  by  direct  or  indirect 
election,  be  returned  by  the  whole  body  of  ratepayers,  and  a 
Court  appointed  by  such  an  assembly  would  be  necessarily 
and  uniformly  adverse  to  landlords.  The  tenant-farmers 
would,  as  in  Mr.  Howard's  plan,  have  the  power  of  de- 
termining for  one  another  the  rents  which  they  should 
pay.  Modern  demagogues  have  ceased  to  affect  im- 
partiality. Appealing  to  the  cupidity  of  special  classes, 
they  find  it  unnecessary  to  give  colour  to  their  proposals. 
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In  the  beginning  of  his  article  Mr.  Bear  makes  the 
conventional  reference  to  the  expediency  of  increasing  the 
production  of  the  soil;  but  he  probably  knows  that  by 
making  a  free  gift  to  the  present  occupiers  he  would  in  no 
respect  facilitate  the  application  of  capital  to  land.  Fut  ure 
tenants  would,  as  in  Ireland,  pay  to  their  predecessors  in 
tenure  at  least  as  much  as  they  would  save  by  a  judicial 
reduction  of  rent.  It  is  probably  for  this  reason  that  Mr. 
Bear  lays  little  stress  on  the  popular  fallacy  which  he 
adopts ;  and  he  may  not  be  prepared  to  answer  the 
obvious  objection  that  landlords  would  cease  to  make 
improvements  if  their  ownership  were,  in  conformity 
with  the  Farmers'  Alliance  Bill,  converted  into  a  rent- 
charge.  In  his  peroration  Mr.  Bear  uses  an  argument 
which  is  likely  to  be  more  convincing  than  any  vague 
propositions  about  capital  aud  cultivation.  He  made,  as 
he  says,  in  1879  an  appeal  to  the  Liberal  party  to  take  up 
the  question  of  land  tenure  reform,  and  he  promised  great 
advantages  to  result  from  the  acceptance  of  his  sugges- 
tion. In  other  words,  the  Liberal  leaders  were  advised 
to  buy  the  votes  of  the  farmers  at  the  expense  of  the 
landowners  ;  and  many  county  candidates  bid  for  support 
in  compliance  with  his  counsels.  Mr.  Bear  fears  that, 
if  the  consideration  is  not  paid  by  the  purchasers  before 
the  next  election,  "  the  Liberal  gains  in  the  coun- 
"  ties  will  almost,  if  not  entirely,  disappear."  The  Govern- 
ment is  therefore  advised  to  introduce  a  Land  Bill 
in  the  next  Session,  in  the  intervals  perhaps  of  the 
promotion  of  the  Attorney-General's  measure  for  the 
further  punishment  of  bribery  and  intimidation.  The  most 
brazen  forms  of  corruption  enjoy  an  immunity  which  is 
refused  to  ordinary  offenders.  It  has  become  a  fashion  to 
promise  whole  classes  of  electors  pecuniary  advantages  in 
return  for  their  votes  ;  and  the  Libei'al  Government  has, 
with  perfect  consistency,  imposed  penalties  or  disabilities 
on  licensed  victuallers,  on  landowners,  and  on  other  con- 
tumacious supporters  of  Conservative  doctrines.  It  may 
be  a  question  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  buy  up  the 
large  farmers  on  the  eve  of  a  transfer  of  county  represen- 
tation to  the  conti'ol  of  household  suffrage.  The  Farmers' 
Alliance  may  well  take  warning  by  the  reductio  ad  latro- 
cinium  of  their  own  principles,  as  it  is  deduced  by  Mr. 
George,  by  the  Trade-Unions  Congress,  and  by  Mr. 
Dayitt.  In  the  nationalization  or  compulsory  seizure  of 
the  whole  value  of  the  laud,  no  exception  will  be  made  in 
favour  of  capitalist  farmers. 


ITALY. 

THERE  cannot  be  a  quarrel  unless  there  are  at  least 
two  parties  to  the  dispute,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that 
there  is  now  a  quarrel  between  Italy  and  England,  because, 
whatever  may  be  the  attacks  made  on  England  by  noisy 
and  wrongheaded  Italians,  Englishmen  regard  them  with 
profound,  and  perhaps  slightly  contemptuous,  indifference. 
The  conscience  of  England  is  quite  at  ease  when  it  reflects 
on  the  course  which  it  has  pursued  as  regards  Italy. 
England  gave  a  strenuous  and  very  effectual  support  to 
the  foundation  of  united  Italy.  When  the  Egyptian 
Protectorate  was  established,  Italy  asked  to  share  in 
it,  and  Lord  Salisbury  replied  that  England  would  have 
no  objection,  but  that  the  difficulty  lay  with  France,  and 
that  Italy  might  overcome  this  difficulty  if  it  would. 
When  the  contingency  of  an  increase  of  French  influence 
in  Tunis  was  discussed,  Lord  Salisbury  told  France  that 
England  would  not  consider  herself  interested  in  the 
matter ;  but  at  the  same  time  stated  that  Italy  might 
probably  think  very  differently,  and  that  England  was  not 
to  be  supposed  to  answer  for  Italy  or  to  control  in  any 
way  Italian  action.  When  England  lately  decided  to 
interfere  in  Egypt,  the  Italians  were  invited  to  share  in 
the  cost  and  perils  of  the  undertaking,  and  in  the  influence 
which  a  successful  expedition  would  necessarily  command; 
but  Italy  declined.  As  they  thus  have  nothing  whatever 
with  which  to  reproach  themselves,  Englishmen  can 
examine  Italy  and  Italians  with  calmness  and  without 
prejudice.  Proceeding  in  this  spirit,  they  find  that 
Italy  is  politically  a  very  young  nation,  and  presents  all 
the  characteristics  of  political  youth.  The  chief  of 
these  characteristics  is  the  sharp  demarcation  between 
the  few  men  in  the  young  country  who  are  in- 
structed up  to  the  best  level,  have  a  real  knowledge  of 
foreign  and  national  affairs,  and  see  what  their  nation  can 
do  and  cannot  do  ;  and  the  vast  mass,  who  are  very  unin- 


structed,  are  ready  to  believe  everything,  and  are  swayed 
by  bursts  of  irrational  feeling.  In  the  most  advanced 
countries  there  are  always  men  at  the  top  and  men  at  the 
bottom  of  political  thought,  and  those  at  the  bottom  are 
by  far  the  most  numerous.  But  the  degrees  of  political 
capacity  aud  knowledge  are  shaded  off,  and  there  are 
innumerable  links  in  one  continuous  chain.  In  every 
country,  again,  the  best  men  must  lead  or  the  country 
will  fall  to  pieces  ;  and  in  united  Italy,  from  the  days  of 
Cavour,  the  best  men  have  led,  and  with  few  and  occa- 
sional exceptions  Italian  affairs  have  been  in  the  hands  of 
able  and  sensible  men,  beginning  with  the  late  and  the 
present  Kings.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
relations  of  the  Italian  and  English  Governments  bear 
any  trace  of  the  animosity  towards  England  which  irre- 
sponsible Italians  betray ;  and  there  are  even  Italians  in. 
a  private  station  who  are  capable  of  accurate  political 
thought  and  bear  testimony  against  the  folly  and  injustice- 
of  their  countrymen.  Dr.  Gallenga  has  written  to  the 
Times  to  ask  Englishmen  to  notice  that  one  of  the  noblest 
organs  of  Italian  opinion  has  steadily  written  of  England  in 
this  vein  of  commendable  protest.  It  does  not  seem  very 
much  to  boast  of  that  a  country  should  have  one  noble 
organ  of  opinion  which  is  conducted  with  sense,  justice, 
and  moderation.  But,  at  any  rate,  we  are  most  ready  to 
take  this  noble  organ  for  what  it  is  worth,  and  to  allow 
that,  although  it  seems  to  stand  rather  more  alone  than 
could  be  wished,  it  is  really  the  exponent  of  the  best 
Italian  opinion.  No  Englishman  who  knows  anything 
of  Italy  is  likely  to  jadge  all  Italians  by  the  spasmodic 
writing  of  popular  journalists  or  the  offensive  gossip  of 
passengers  in  a  railway  train. 

There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  there  has  been 
much  spasmodic  writing  and  much  offensive  gossip  in 
Italy  directed  against  England.  Englishmen  living  or 
travelling  in  Italy  find  this  state  of  things  very  dis- 
agreeable, and  even  Englishmen  who  are  not  directly 
affected  by  it  are  astonished  and  mortified  to  find  how 
unjust,  vulgar,  and  foolish  the  Italians  can  be,  of  whom, 
from  knowing  and  hearing  of  only  the  best  Italians,  they 
were  accustomed  to  think  so  highly.  There  is  also  a  real 
danger  of  which  it  is  equally  unwise  to  think  too 
much  and  to  think  nothing.  Italy  is  on  the  eve  of 
embarking  on  a  great  political  experiment,  which  now 
takes  the  form  of  an  approach  to  manhood  suffrage,  and 
will  every  year  take  this  form  more  completely.  There 
is  always  some  danger  in  such  an  experiment,  and  it 
is  just  possible  that  as  a  consequence  the  Government 
of  Italy  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  irrational  Italians, 
and  if  these  irrational  Italians  were  animated  by  the 
feeling's  towards  England  which  irrational  Italians  have 
lately  manifested,  a  real  quarrel  might  arise  in  which 
the  weaker  side  would  go  to  the  wall,  however  sorry  the 
stronger  side  might  be  to  have  to  push  it  there.  But  for 
the  moment  Englishmen  can  afford  to  be  content  with 
noticing  what  a  very  young  political  community  Italy 
really  is,  and  may  make  such  allowances  for  Italians 
as  the  inhabitants  of  such  a  community  can  claim 
from  those  who  are  more  advanced,  and  sincerely 
hope  that  their  more  backward  neighbours  may  with 
time  and  good  guidance  gradually  advance.  The  two 
distinguishing  marks  of  this  burst  of  Italian  animosity 
have  been  bitterness  and  credulity.  These  are  the  dis- 
tinguishing marks  of  all  movements  of  popular  thought 
and  action  in  backward  communities.  Egypt  is  perhaps 
as  backward  as  a  political  community  can  be,  and  bitter- 
ness and  credulity  have  in  the  recent  Egyptian  movement 
been  carried  to  the  last  extreme.  There  was  nothing  so 
cruel  that  the  Egyptians  would  not  do  it,  and  nothing 
so  absurd  that  the  Egyptians  would  not  believe  it. 
They  tasted  the  full  delights  of  shedding  Christian 
blood  indiscriminately,  and  they  sucked  in  with  greedy 
ears  the  strophes  of  Mr.  Blunt's  sweet  Psalmist,  who 
depicted  the  destruction  of  the  entire  British  fleet  in 
the  language  of  Deborah  and  Barak.  The  recent  dis- 
play of  bitterness,  which  has  taken  the  form  of  perse- 
cuting the  Jews,  has  varied  in  intensity  according  to  the 
backwardness  of  the  country  in  which  it  found  a  held.  It 
was  worst  in  Russia,  where  even  a  portion  of  the  govern- 
ing classes  connived  at  it.  There  has  just  been  an  out- 
break in  Hungary ;  but  there  the  violence  displayed  was 
less,  and  the  intervention  of  the  authorities  was  prompt. 
In  Germany  it  took  the  milder  form  of  bullying  in  coffee- 
gardens,  and  abusive  language  in  streets  and  journals.  In 
countries  so  advanced  in  respect  of  toleration  as  England  and 
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France  its  appearance  in  any  shape  was  utterly  impossible. 
The  credulity  of  the  Italians  is  far  less  than  the  credulity 
of  the  Egyptians  ;  but,  in  its  way,  it  attains  very  notice- 
able proportions.  The  currency  in  Italy  of  the  story  that 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  was  taking  out  bloodhounds  to 
Egypt  was  not  any  offence  to  England.  It  was  merely  a 
sign  of  the  immeasurable  ignorance  and  credulity  to 
■which  those  who  gave  currency  to  the  story  thought  they 
could  profitably  appeal. 

One  young  political  community  can  never  exact'y 
resemble  another,  and  united  Italy  bears  deep  traces 
of  the  peculiar  causes  by  which  Italy  was  unified 
and  of  the  peculiar  form  in  which  the  work  when 
completed  was  accepted  by  Europe.  Italy  was  founded 
on  the  basis  of  nationality,  and  is  still  perplexed  with 
the  silly  dreams  of  the  Irredentists.  Nothing  can  be 
more  common  than  that  a  Catholic  State  should  have 
a  quarrel  with  the  Papacy,  bat  in  Italy  the  quarrel 
with  the  Papacy  took  the  exceptional  shape  of  a  dispute 
as  to  territory  ;  and  the  battle  for  the  City  of  Rome  is 
almost  as  lively  as  ever.  The  audacity  of  Cavour  and 
the  sympathy  of  England  erected  united  Italy  into 
a  great  Power ;  and  the  whole  foreign  policy  of  Italy, 
and  the  thoughts  of  Italians  as  to  the  foreign  re- 
lations of  Italy,  are  coloured  by  the  fact  that  Italy 
is  called  a  great  Power,  and  is  treated  as  a  great 
Power,  and  yet  is  known  and  knows  itself  to  be 
something  less  than  a  great  Power.  It  is  an  equal  which 
is  perpetually  trying  to  shelter  itself  under  some  greater 
Power  or  Powers,  because  it  is  not  equal.  It  is  always 
calculating  what  shelter  will  be  the  most  accessible  and 
profitable,  and  it  is  always  urging  that  it  has  a  kind  of 
moral  right  to  receive  the  shelter  it  selects.  The  real 
grievance  against  England  which  Italians  feel  if  they  do 
not  express  is  that  England  wonld  not  take  Italy  under 
its  protection  as  against  France.  When  Italy  claimed  to 
be  the  equal  of  France  and  England  in  Egypt,  England 
was  willing  to  admit  the  pretension  ;  but  when 
France  said  that  it  did  not  see  that  Italy  was 
really  an  equal,  England  allowed  the  objection  of 
France  to  rest  unanswered.  England  had  no  motive,  and 
was  not  in  any  way  bound  to  support  a  theoretical 
equality  at  the  cost  of  a  policy  which  she  had  deliberately 
accepted.  The  policy  of  England  under  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  Government  was  to  work  with.  Austria  and 
Germany  against  Russia,  and  with  France  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Opinions  as  to  the  wisdom  of  this  policy 
may  possibly  vary ;  but,  at  any  rate,  it  was  a  policy  de- 
liberately conceived  and  persistently  pursued.  The  English 
Government  made  sacrifice  after  sacrifice  and  concession 
after  concession,  in  order  to  keep  on  terms  of  harmony 
with  France  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  Times  lately  in- 
formed its  readers  that  at  the  last  general  election  many  voters 
fell  away  from  the  then  Government  because  they  resented 
the  attitude  of  hostility  to  France  which  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
Government  had  assumed.  The  mystery  of  the  motives 
which  actuate  electors  is  unfathomable  ;  but  of  all  wonder- 
ful critics  those  whose  instinct  guided  them  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Government  had  treated  France  badly 
were  perhaps  the  most  wonderful.  It  would  not  have 
been  surprising  if  voters  had  taken  into  their  heads  that 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  Cabinet  had  been  much  too  com- 
placent towards  France.  It  was  not,  perhaps,  at  first 
sight  very  obvious  why  so  high  a  value  should  have  been 
put  on  French  co-operation  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  it 
might  pardonably  have  escaped  the  notice  of  voters  that, 
while  Turkey  is  the  natural  ally  of  England  against  Russia, 
there  are  numerous  other  points  at  which,  unless  the 
Turkish  alliance  is  to  be  a  millstone  round  her  neck, 
England  must  be  able  to  act  independently  of  the  Sultan. 
Italy  is  for  most  purposes  outside  the  main  stream  of 
English  policy.  All  we  can  do  for  her  is  to  be  mindful  of 
what  is  good  in  her,  and  imperturbably  tolerant  of  what  is 
bad  in  her,  to  be  kind  and  civil  to  her  when  she  appears 
as  a  great  Power,  and  to  let  her  shift  for  herself  when  her 
conduct  shows  that  she  recognizes  that  her  equality  with 
the  really  great  Powers  is  somewhat  nominal. 


AN  OBSOLETE  FIGURE-HEAD. 

MR.  BRIGHT  has  sometimes  been  disrespectfully 
spoken  of  as  "  an  old  figure-head."  The  term  was 
not  ased  in  the  loose  sense  in  which  cabmen  and  other 
humourists  in  the  streets  employ  it,  but  with  a  precise 


significance.  Mr.  Bright's  familiar  features  and  tradi- 
tional broad-brimmed  hat  occupied,  in  the  barque  of  the 
Liberal  Government,  that  ornamental  but  not  useful  place 
assigned  in  sea-going  vessels  to  the  effigy  of  Ampiiitkite 
or  Aretbusa.  We  all  know  the  buxom,  well-developed, 
wooden-featured  ladies,  who  keep  a  good-humoured  eye  on 
all  things  from  below  the  bowsprit.  The  figure-head  does 
not  materially  aid  in  navigating  the  vessel,  though  t'he 
superstitious  Chinaman  expects  the  painted  eye  on  his 
junk  to  maintain  a  steady  look-out.  In  the  Government, 
then,  Mr.  Bright  was  the  figure-head.  He  did  no 
work  worth  mentioning,  but  he  looked  well,  and  his 
presence  typified  the  presence  of  Dissenting  ideas,  peace- 
fuluess  at  any  price,  love  of  American  poetastry,  readi- 
ness to  use  violent  language,  and  other  popular  qualities 
in  the  Cabinet.  Mr.  Bright  had  this  in  common  with 
the  oldest  known  figure-head,  that  of  the  Argo,  that 
he  could,  and  on  occasion  did,  speak — "  et  meme  il 
"  parle  bien,"  as  the  Prophet  (according  to  a  French 
commentator)  said  of  his  donkey.  Mr.  Bright  was  or- 
namental, he  typified  a  great  many  things,  and  Bir- 
mingham felt  safe  while  his  features  beamed  from  the 
Liberal  bows.  Now  the  Government  sails  without  a  figure- 
head The  benign  presence  is  withdrawn.  The  ship 
seems  to  weather  the  storm  rather  better  than  it  did  before, 
and  some  time-serving  Radicals  even  hint  that  the  dear 
old  figure-head  was  a  Jonah,  and  that  the  voyage  is  safer 
since  Mr.  Bright  went  overboard. 

This  is  very  much  our  own  opinion,  which  Mr.  Bright 
has  confirmed  by  a  recently-published  letter.  Our  con- 
temporary the  Spectator,  though  a  Liberal,  is  a  spirited 
organ,  and  is  at  all  times  ready  to  call  on  the  Ryots, 
the  Baboos,  the  Bheesties,  and  the  Hookabadhars,  to 
rally  round  the  standard  of  England.  Consequently 
the  Spectator  ventured  to  observe  that  "  Mr.  Bright 
"  did  not  oppose  the  Egyptian  war  in  particular,  but 
"  all  wars."  It  follows  that  Mr.  Bright  must,  when  a 
Gladstonian  war  arises,  frequently  be  in  opposition  to  the 
Spectator,  and  therefore  to  all  thoughtful  Christian  men 
who  read  John  Inglesant  and  worship  the  Premier.  Now 
there  is  in  Warrington  a  thoughtful  Christian  man,  Mr. 
Rippon,  a  Wesleyan  minister,  whose  conscience  was  sorely 
tried  by  the  differences  in  the  Liberal  party.  Here  on  one 
side  was  Mr.  Gladstone  ordering  bombardments  and 
horrid  personally  conducted  charges  with  the  naked 
bayonet.  Here  was  the  Spectator  backing  him,  and 
thinking,  as  engaged  men — according  to  the  elder  Mr. 
Weller— think  of  matrimony,  that  "  it  wos  all  wery 
"  capital."  And  here,  on  the  other  side,  was  Mr.  Bright, 
who,  after  tolerating  a  bombardment,  revolted  against  war 
on  dry  land,  and  threw  up  a  lucrative  and  easy  position 
as  figure-head  in  obedience  to  his  conscience.  What  was 
a  Wesleyan  minister  to  think  ?  Mr.  Gladstone  could  not 
be  wrong,  the  Spectator  could  not  be  mistaken  (especially 
on  a  moral  question),  and  yet  it  was  scarcely  possible  to 
hold  that  Mr.  Bright  could  be  in  error.  Mr.  Rippon  might 
have  founded  a  Gladstone  Society,  and  put  the  problem 
before  it.  Or  he  might  have  done  what  the  Browning 
Society  does  when  it  doubts — -he  might  have  written  to  the 
author  of  his  puzzle.  This  course  Mr.  Rippon  chose ;  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  Bright,  showing  that  "  peace  at  any  price 
"  was  an  untenable  position,  and  that  the  Egyptian  war 
"  seemed  a  righteous  one  from  that  standpoint."  From 
what  standpoint  ?  However,  we  are  not  concerned  with 
Mr.  Rippon's  grammar,  but  with  Mr.  Bright's  ideas  about 
war.  Mr.  Bright,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Rippon,  denied  that 
he  had  ever  opposed  any  war  on  the  ground  that  all  war  is 
immoral.  "  I  have  never  expressed  such  an  opinion."  In- 
deed we  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Bright  ever  denounced  either 
the  American  Civil  War  or  the  Russo-Turkish  war  at  all. 
He  generally  confines  himself  to  the  wars  waged  by  his  own 
country.  He  has  condemned  all  our  poor  wars  on  their 
merits ;  we  are  always  in  the  wrong ;  whether  war  "  in 
"  the  aibstrac'  "  be  immoral  or  not,  our  wars  are  invariably 
immoral.  We  may  fight  Chinese  or  Afghans,  Russians, 
Zulus,  or  Egyptians,  but  we,  unluckily,  can  never  be  in 
the  right.  Mr.  Bright  does  not  in  thi3  letter  especially 
condemn  the  Abyssinian  affair.  Perhaps  he  has  a  tender- 
ness for  a  strife  of  which  a  missionary  was  the  Helen. 
"  The  abstract  question  "  whether  war  can  ever  be  justi- 
fiable Mr.  Bright  positively  declines  to  discuss.  This 
reticence  will  strengthen  people  in  their  opinion  who  hold 
that  Mr.  Bright  would  always  condemn  every  war  waged 
by  his  countrymen.  That  belief  will  not  be  in  the  slightest 
degree  shaken  by  Mr.  Bright's  reserves  about  the  general 
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question.  We  are  convinced  that  Mr.  HEIGHT  will  con- 
demn every  one  of  our  wars,  just  as  we  are  convinced  that 
all  men  are  mortal.  In  every  case  which  falls  within  living 
experience  Mr.  Bright  has  denounced  his  countrymen 
when  they  appealed  to  arms.  It  is  more  than  a  probable 
conclusion  that  he  -will  denounce  and  attempt  to  discredit 
every  other  possible  war  in  which  England  may  engage, 
or  in  which  she  may  find  it  necessary  to  threaten  to 
engage.  If  Mr.  Bright  were  an  American  or  a  Russian, 
we  could  not  feel  this  confidence.  He  might  then  hate 
wars  in  general,  but  might  tolerate  or  even  approve  of 
certain  particular  wars.  But,  being  an  Englishman,  a 
righteous  being  and  benevolent  Quaker  dwelling  among 
pirates,  as  M.  Rochefort  calls  us,  he  must  inevitably 
oppose  any  military  designs  of  ours. 

The  practical  consequences  must  now  be  plain  to  all, 
as  they  have  long  been  plain  to  opponents  of  modern 
Liberalism.  Mr.  Bright,  to  be  brief,  can  no  longer 
be  used  as  a  figure-head.  His  appearance  in  that  familiar 
position  of  his  would  again  be  taken  to  mean  that  Eng. 
land  will  never,  under  any  provocation,  defend  her  honour 
and  her  interests.  Foreign  nations,  if  Mr.  Bright  is 
ever  reinstated  as  Liberal  figure-head,  will  take  for  granted 
either  that  we  will  not  fight,  or  that  our  determination 
will  be  thwarted,  our  policy  delayed,  our  councils  confused, 
by  Mr.  Bright's  unalterable  belief  that  no  British  war  can 
be  a  righteous  war.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Bright  in  an  English  Cabinet.  It  means 
either  a  policy  of  peace  at  any  price  or  a  policy  of  falter- 
ing and  paltering,  of  going  as  far  as  possible  with  Mr. 
Bright,  of  timidly  wondering  which  way  the  Dissenting 
cat  will  jump,  whether  with  Mr.  Bright  and  righteous- 
ness (Biighteousness,  one  is  tempted  to  say),  or  with 
the  party  in  the  Cabinet  which  dislikes  to  see  Eng- 
land efface  herself.  Fortunately,  Mr.  Gladstone  is  held 
to  be  even  a  more  infallible  judge  of  righteousness 
than  Mr.  Bright  himself,  and  so  the  conventicle  has 
been  dumb,  and  "  no  voice  or  hideous  hum,"  as  Milton 
.says,  came  from  Midland  platforms  in  favour  of  Arabi. 
The  danger  was  just  avoided  ;  but  it  ought  to  bo  un- 
derstood that  the  danger  will  never  be  incurred  again. 
Llr.  Bright  ends  his  letter  with  some  claptrap  about 
"  bondholders,"  who  may  approve  the  war  "  which  thought- 
"  ful  and  Christian  men  will  condemn."  But  even  Mr. 
Bright  cannot  convince  the  political  dissenters  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  not  a  thoughtful  Christian  man.  He  has,  we 
trust,  convinced  the  Liberal  party  that  his  old  ornamental 
use  is  gone.  "  Never  more  be  figure-head  of  mine,"  Mr. 
Gladstone  may  say  to  his  old  ally.  The  expense  of  the 
Egyptian  war  would  not  be  wasted  if  it  won  us  nothing 
better  than  the  shelving  of  Mr.  Bright.  His  image  may 
still  be  fondly  cherished  by  Wesleyan  ministers  in  the 
country  ;  but  his  pi'esence  should  never  again  compromise 
a  British  Cabinet,  and  oblige  the  country  to  quarter  a 
white  feather  in  the  national  shield.  Meanwhile,  rebels  in 
Ireland  and  our  enemies  abroad  will  regret  the  figure-head 
which  was  their  guardian  fetish. 


MR.  MORLEY  AND  THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

IV/TR.  JOHN  MORLEY'S  valedictory  address  on  re- 
-LVL  tiring  from  the  editorship  of  the  Fortnightly  Review 
is,  like  all  his  writings,  thoughtful  and  impressive.  It  can 
hardly  be  said  of  extreme  opinions,  as  it  was  formerly 
said  of  vice,  that  they  lose  half  their  mischief,  as  well  as 
all  their  coarseness,  when  they  are  expressed  with  literary 
grace ;  but  it  is  true  that  arguments  addressed  to  culti- 
vated minds  are  less  immediately  dangerous  than  appeals 
to  the  prejudice  and  passion  of  the  multitude.  Never- 
theless, those  who  deprecate  revolutionary  changes  are 
not  reconciled  to  the  prospect  of  general  subversion  by 
the  most  skilful  conduct  of  the  attack  on  institu- 
tions which  seem  to  their  defenders  to  be  the  best 
securities  of  liberty,  of  property,  and  of  civilization. 
Liberty,  indeed,  and  property  are  no  longer  assumed  to 
be  ultimate  political  truths,  for  modern  innovator's  invoke 
on  numerous  occasions  the  interference  of  the  Legisla- 
ture with  the  class  of  rights  which  are  summed  up  in 
freedom  of  contract ;  and  they  denounce  ownership  in 
land,  with  full  knowledge  that  the  same  doctrines  would 
be  fatal  to  every  other  form  of  accumulated  wealth. 
If  society  is,  in  Carlyle's  picturesque  phrase,  skating  over 
an  abyss,  conscientious  efforts  to  break  through  the  crust  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  by  timid  minds  with  complacent  confi- 


dence. It  is  at  least  possible  that  the  eventual  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  surface  would  not  involve  a  change  for  the  better. 
One  eminent  writer  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  recorded  with 
admiring  sympathy  the  principles  and  exploits  of  the 
Paris  Commune  of  1871.  A  more  obscure  and  more 
audacious  propounder  of  moral  paradoxes  undertook  to 
vindicate  the  earlier  Commune  of  1794,  and  to  eulogize 
Hubert,  Chaumette,  and  its  other  miscreant  leaders, 
though  they  had  been  too  vile  to  be  tolerated  by  the 
French  historians  who  eulogize  Robespierre,  or  indeed  by 
Robespierre  himself.  More  temperate  opponents  of 
English  institutions  hold  up  America  as  a  political  model, 
without  too  narrowly  investigating  the  causes  of  its  envi- 
able material  prosperity.  Whether  Republican  democracy 
would  produce  the  same  economic  results  in  the  absence 
of  an  unlimited  supply  of  fertile  land  may  be  reasonably 
doubtful.  It  is  not  even  certain  that  the  comparatively 
harmless  prevalence  of  vulgar  corruption  would  in  England, 
as  in  the  United  States,  supersede  the  grave  evils  of 
violence  and  anarchy. 

Disputants  who  take  nothing  for  granted  have  a  polemical 
advantage  in  their  security  from  refutation.  If  no  funda- 
mental laws  and  no  historical  traditions  are  sacred,  poli- 
tical controversies  become  endless  or  barren  ;  and  the  only 
practicable  appeal  is  to  material  force.  It  is  obvious  that,  in 
such  a  country  as  England,  the  advocates  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  multitude  are  almost  certain  of  ultimate  victory. 
They  may  be  less  adroit  marksmen  than  their  adversaries, 
but  in  the  last  resort  they  can  use  the  butt-end  of  their 
weapons.  A  few  years  ago  no  serious  politician  wasted 
his  time  in  defending  the  right  of  ownership  in  laud ; 
nor  had  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  choice  between 
a  monarchy  and  a  republic  was  an  open  question.  If  he 
had  occasion  to  defend  his  convictions,  he  reasoned  from 
premisses  which  are  now  commonly  denied.  Mr.  Morley, 
as  an  accomplished  scholar,  is  familiar  with  the  Athenian 
writ  or  indictment  against  defendants  who  were  accused 
of  promoting  legislation  inconsistent  with  the  law.  No 
such  process  could  exist  in  a  community  which  vests  abso- 
lute sovereignty  in  a  Parliament ;  but  there  may  perhaps 
be  a  moral  sanction  for  constitutional  principles  analogous 
to  the  Athenian  prohibition  of  illegal  novelties.  In  his 
farewell  address  Mr.  Morley  justly  claims  for  the  Fort- 
nightly Review  a  share  in  the  achievement  of  bringing 
various  forbidden  topics  within  the  range  of  allowable  dis- 
cussion. It  would  be  unreasonable  to  blame  his  efforts  and 
those  of  his  coadjutors,  inasmuch  as  they  are  sincerely  con- 
vinced both  of  the  expediency  of  freedom  in  controversy  and 
of  the  utility  of  many  of  the  conclusions  which  have  been 
maintained  in  the  Review.  Whether  they  have  done  good  it 
is  permissible  to  doubt.  Mr.  Morley  himself  ridicules  with 
quiet  playfulness  the  fine  ladies  who  allowed  the  Fort- 
nightly Review  to  lie  on  their  tables,  with  the  result  of  being 
first  disturbed  by  unfamiliar  theories,  and  being  afterwards 
reassured  by  the  profound  apologies  of  such  philosophers 
as  Mr.  Mallocr.  Mr.  Morley  notices  with  graver  amuse- 
ment the  restless  pugnacity  of  a  more  serious  inquirer, 
whose  early  loss  he  deplores.  Professor  Clifford  was 
penetrated  with  a  conviction  of  the  duty  of  propagat- 
ing the  disbelief  which  he  had  accepted  for  himself  as 
a  religion.  Following  closely  the  precedents  of  super- 
stition, he  gravely  argued  in  favour  of  a  promiscuous 
promulgation  of  mysteries,  on  the  ground  that  reticence  on 
such  topics  indicated  a  want  of  faith  in  humanity.  Why 
it  should  be  indispensable  to  believe  in  so  queer  a  deity 
Professor  Clifford,  in  his  youthful  zeal,  had  perhaps  not 
paused  to  inquire.  Every  person  who  suspects  that  some 
of  his  neighbours  may  possibly  cheat  him,  or  who  even 
finds  their  conversation  tedious,  betrays  a  want  of  faith 
in  humanity.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  editor  of  the 
Fortnightly  Review  has,  as  it  was  said  before,  contributed 
to  the  task  of  breaking  the  ice  under  the  feet  of  society. 

No  difference  of  judgment  will  arise  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  Mr.  Morley's  eloquent  tribute  to  the  characters 
of  departed  contributors.  Of  his  own  predecessor,  Mr. 
G.  H.  Lewes,  he  happily  remarks,  that  his  "  vivacious 
"  intelligence  had  probably  done  as  much  as  he  was 
"  competent  to  do  for  his  generation."  A  greater  loss, 
in  Mr.  Morley's  opinion,  was  caused  by  the  death  of 
Mr.  Cairnes.  Mr.  Bagehot,  who  was  better  known  to 
the  world  at  large,  deserves  the  appreciative  eulogy  of 
a  friend  whose  advanced  opinions  he  was  unable  to 
share.  It  is  easy  to  believe  that  "  those  who  were 
"  least  willing  to  assent  to  Bagehot's  practical  manner 
"  in  judging  current  affairs  may  have  been  well  aware 
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"  how  much  they  profited  by  his  Socratic  objections." 
"Whether  the  gain  consisted  in  the  correction  of  erro- 
neous judgments  or  in  the  opportunity  of  fortifying 
positions  which  may  have  been  assailed  is  not  explained. 
Speaking  of  Mr.  Mill  with  profound  respect,  and  also  with 
personal  affection,  Mr.  Mokley  admits  that  time  has  done 
something  to  impair  his  philosophical  reputation  and  his 
political  celebrity.  The  publication  of  Mill's  autobio- 
graphy anticipated  in  some  respects  the  operation  of  time. 
Students  of  his  earlier  expositions  of  economy  and  logic, 
and  of  his  later  semi-Socialistic  lucubrations,  reconsidered 
some  of  the  theories  which  they  had  accepted  on  his 
authority  when  they  found  that  a  pedantic  education  had 
deprived  him  of  all  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  that 
he  was  subject  to  absurd  delusions  produced  by  domestic 
adulation. 

No  part  of  an  essay  which  teems  with  suggestive  matter 
will  be  more  generally  interesting  than  Mr.  Moeley's  re- 
marks on  the  merits  and  disadvantages  of  anonymous  writ- 
ing. A  few  years  ago,  when  the  experiment  had  not  been 
tried  in  periodical  publications,  many  plausible  arguments, 
mixed  with  abundant  nonsense,  were  used  against  anony- 
mous writing.  Mr.  Moeley  dismisses  with  just  contempt 
language  about  masked  bravoes,  and  he  is  not  disposed  to 
assent  to  Mr.  Lewes's  questionable  proposition  that  signa- 
ture is  the  best  security  for  sincere  expression  of  opinion. 
In  many  instances  the  necessity  of  signing  an  article 
would  produce  an  opposite  result.  A  paradoxical  cynic 
sometimes  said  that  he  would  scorn  to  say  to  a  man's 
face  what  he  habitually  said  of  him  behind  his  back. 
Perhaps  he  may  have  remembered  that  criticism  of  the 
looks,  the  conduct,  or  character  of  another  may  be  perfectly 
legitimate  in  his  absence,  though  it  would  be  insolent,  if 
not  brutal,  if  it  were  uttered  to  his  face.  Comments  on 
the  conduct  of  statesmen  become  unnecessarily  affronting 
when  they  are  published  with  the  name  of  the  critic. 
Mr.  Morley  also  observes  that  the  habit  of  publishing  the 
names  of  periodical  writers  renders  it  difficult  for  an  un- 
known author  to  find  a  vehicle  of  publication.  If  he  had 
formulated  a  definite  conclusion,  he  would  perhaps  have 
thought  it  desirable  that  neither  practice  should  be  exclu- 
sively followed.  Even  in  the  pages  of  the  Fortnightly 
Revieiv  some  unprofitable  essays  have  been  recommended  by 
the  names  of  writers  who  may  have  been  eminent  in  other 
respects,  but  were  deficient  in  literary  gifts.  Mr.  Morley 
seems  to  regret  the  neglect  or  failure  of  journalists  and 
periodical  writers  to  assert  for  themselves  a  personal 
position.  "  England,"  he  says,  "  is  still  a  long  way  from 
"  the  point  at  which  French  journalism  has  arrived  in 
"  this  matter.  We  cannot  count  an  effective  host  of 
"  Girardins,  Lemoinnes,  Abouts,  or  even  Cassagnacs  and 
"  Rociieforts,  each  recognized  as  the  exponent  of  his  own 
"  opinions,  and  each  read  because  the  opinions  written  are 
"  known  to  be  his  own."  Many  Englishmen  are  well 
content  to  postpone  as  long  as  possible  the  immigration 
of  Rocheforts,  of  Cassagnacs,  and  even  of  Abouts.  The 
press  in  England  has  not  been  the  less  respectable  because 
it  has  seldom  contributed  to  the  gratification  of  personal 
ambition.  Mr.  Morley's  language  is  indeed  not  incon- 
sistent with  a  construction  which  would  indicate  that  he 
is  neutral  on  the  question.  The  readers  of  the  lievieiv 
will  have  good  reason  for  regretting  the  withdrawal  of 
an  eloquent,  vigorous,  and  strictly  honourable  conductor. 


THE  ASSOCIATED  CHAMBERS  OF  COMMERCE. 

"VT  ONE  of  the  numerous  congresses  of  the  present  autumn 
-L  ^  are  more  likely  to  be  instructive  than  the  meeting  of 
the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Gloucester. 
It  at  least  should  give  us  the  opinions  of  practical  men  on 
matters  of  general  interest,  and  show  what  commercial 
men  think  most  needs  amendment  in  the  laws,  and  what 
course  the  Government  ought  to  tak«  in  matters  of  trade. 
The  proceedings  have  been  of  a  sufficiently  businesslike 
character.  Eccentricities  of  one  kind  or  another  have 
appeared  but  in  limited  numbers.  The  Protectionist,  or,  as 
he  now  prefers  to  call  himself,  the  Fair- trader,  has  raised  his 
voice.  The  Associated  Chambers  had  to  reject,  "  by  an 
"overwhelming  majority," a  motion  that  the  attention  of  the 
Government  should  be  called  to  the  disastrous  effects  of 
foreign  tariffs.  It  would  appear,  as  far  as  can  be  made  out 
from  the  reports,  that  the  mover  recommended  some  form 
of  retaliation.  A  Mr.  S.  S.  Lloyd,  from  the  enlightened 
town  of  Birmingham,  wished  that  a  clause  should  be  in- 
serted in  a  new  patent  law  compelling  all  patentees 


to  have  their  goods  manufactured  in  England,  or  to 
grant  licences  to  English  subjects,  and  tho  resolution 
was  carried,  but  not  by  the  majority  required  to  make 
the  executive  council  take  action  on  it.  The  same 
delegate  courageously  maintained,  in  a  discussion  on 
the  recent  failure  to  obtain  a  commercial  treaty  from 
Spain,  that,  instead  of  going  hat  in  hand  to  that 
country  to  ask  for  a  reduction  of  her  tariff,  the 
Government  should  wait  "  until  public  opinion  sanc- 
"  tioned,  as  it  would  in  a  few  years,  the  policy  of  re- 
"  taliation."  The  majority  of  the  delegates  have  very 
reasonably  not  allowed  the  irritation  produced  by  the 
hostile  policy  of  Spain  to  tempt  them  into  making  im- 
practicable suggestions.  Motions  and  criticisms  of  this 
kind  have  some  value  as  showing  that  there  is  still  a 
strong  leaven  of  Protectionist  feeling  among  men  of 
business.  The  Free-traders  of  the  majority  relied  chiefly 
on  the  unanswerable  argument  that  any  taxes  on  imports 
would  have  to  include  one  on  food. 

The  meeting  at  Gloucester  has  been  largely  occupied 
with  plans  for  rearranging  the  business  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  Chairman  in  his  introductory  speech 
invited  the  delegates  to  provide  means  for  putting  pres- 

j  sure  on  members  of  the  House  with  the  object  of 
quickening  the  despatch  of  business  by  improving  the 
machinery  provided  for  the  purpose.  It  was  almost  a 
matter  of  course  that  the  resolution  brought  forward 
should  be  a  recommendation  to  accept  one  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's new  Rules.  It  not  unnaturally  appears  probable  to 
the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce  that,  if  a  "Grand 
Coi.iinittee  is  appointed  to  attend  to  matters  of  trade, 
things  will  be  much  better  looked  after.  There  is  great 
sense  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Barran,  M.P.,  "  that  the 
"  absence  of  representatives  of  the  press  would  con- 
"  siderably  facilitate  business"  in  the  Grand  Committee. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  when  no  glory  is  to  be  won 
by  talking  nobody  will  talk.  The  Associated  Chambers 
were  so  much  in  love  with  a  plan  which  will  give 
them  a  little  Parliament  entirely  devoted  to  trade,  that 
they  seem  to  have  somewhat  overlooked  the  difficulty 
of  organizing  such  a  thing.  It  has  never  been  shown 
yet  how  members  are  to  attend  to  the  Committee  and 
the  House  too.  The  Committee  must  hold  its  meetings 
either  when  the  House  is  sitting  or  when  it  is  not. 
If  it  sits  at  the  same  time  as  the  House,  the  members 
must  neglect  the  House  ;  if  it  sits  at  other  times,  it  seems 
highly  probable  that  at  least  a  great  number  of  members 
will  be  compelled  to  neglect  the  Committee.  The  resolu- 
tion of  the  Chambers  recommends  the  adoption  of  some 
such  plan  as  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  new 
Procedure  Rules.  As  they  stand,  there  are  to  be  two 
Grand  Committees  for  Law  and  Commerce;  but  it  does  not 
appear  how  the  line  is  to  be  drawn.  The  Associated 
Chambers  have  been  largely  occupied  with  Patent  Bills 
and  Bankruptcy  Bills,  to  which  they  urge  the  House  of 
Commons  to  turn  its  attention.  Would  such  Bills  be  debated 
by  the  Committee  of  Law  or  by  the  Committee  of  Com- 
merce ?  Lawyers  and  men  of  business  would  probably  be 
found  to  differ  widely  on  the  subject.  Chambers  of  Commerce 
have  strong  tendencies  to  try  to  usurp  the  functions  of  a 
law  court,  and  would  probably  expect  that  Bills  of  this 
kind  would  be  entrusted  to  the  Grand  Committee  for 
Trade.  Men  of  business  are  often  unwilling  to  recognize 
that  the  technical  skill  of  an  expert  does  not  necessarily 
quality  him  to  decide  on  the  purely  legal  part  of  a  trade 
dispute.  The  meeting  at  Gloucester,  while  passing  a 
resolution  in  favour  of  making  the  County  Courts  "  courts 
"  of  first  instance  for  all  commercial  disputes,"  registered 
their  preference  "  for  efficient  Tribunals  of  Commerce," 

j  which  is  another  way  of  saying  that  jurisdiction  should  be 
given  to  themselves. 

The  approval  which  the  proposal  to  appoint  a  Minis-  ■ 
ter  of  Trade  and  Agriculture  gained  on  two  occasions 
from    the    House   of    Commons   was   naturally  quoted 
by  different  speakers  at  Gloucester  to  give  force  to  their 

,  own  desire  "  again  to  impress  upon  the  Prime  Minister 

j  "  the  urgency  of  the  subject."  It  is  perhaps  natural 
that  the  Associated  Chambers  should  wish  to  have  a 
Minister  to  themselves  as  well  as  a  Grand  Committee. 

j  The  example  of  some  foreign  countries  may  be  supposed 
to  justify  those  who  hold  that  he  could  render  effectual 
service.  It  has  not,  however,  been  shown  that  he  could 
do  anything  more  than  is  done  already  by  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.    In  a  former  Parliament  a  member 

i  who  was  zealous  for  the  better  administration  of  the  navy 
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brought  forward  a  plan  which  he  believed  wonld  effect 
the  desired  improvement.  His  scheme  of  reform  was  to 
make  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  a  Secretary  of 
State.  The  proposal  to  rechristen  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  is  a  repetition  of  this  scheme.  What- 
ever the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Agriculture  may 
have  done  in  other  countries,  in  England  he  could 
only  do  just  as  much  as  the  rapidity  of  the  House 
in  getting  through  its  business  and  the  political 
necessities  of  the  Cabinet  would  allow  him  to  do.  There 
is  no  probability  that,  if  Mr.  Chamberlain  were  Minister  of 
Trade  and  Agriculture,  he  would  have  made  a  better 
business  of  his  Bankruptcy  Bill  than  he  has  done  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  resolutions  of  the 
Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce  show  what  business 
men  think  about  the  present  position  of  that  measure. 
There  is  nothing  which,  in  the  opinion  of  all  men  engaged 
in  trade,  more  needs  amendment  than  the  law  of  bank- 
ruptcy. Everybody  agrees  that  the  actual  state  of  things 
is  bad,  and  that  something  must  be  done.  The  Asso- 
ciated Chambers  present  a  Bill;  and  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
being  of  one  mind  with  them  as  to  the  pressing  necessity 
of  the  thing,  brings  forward  a  Bill  of  his  own,  which  the 
Chambers  call  a  blocking  of  their  measure,  and  would  call 
by  the  same  name  if  the  Minister  they  desire  had  done  it, 
as  he  certainly  would.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention 
the  fate  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Bill.  It  went  the  way  of 
everything  which  was  not  an  Irish  measure,  and  would 
have  done  so  whoever  had  brought  it  in,  unless  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  devoted  his  energies  to  it.  The  delay  in 
attending  to  measures  of  this  kind,  of  which  the  Chambers 
of  Commerce  complain,  is  far  less  the  result  of  defective 
arrangement  in  the  House  of  Commons  than  of  political 
necessities  which  have  overridden  everything.  It  is  scarcely 
conceivable  that  any  reform  of  the  procedure  of  the 
House  can  secure  the  rapid  transaction  of  business  when 
a  national  question  of  such  magnitude  as  that  which 
has  occupied  Parliament  during  the  last  two  Sessions  is 
blocking  the  way  of  everything.  Neither  will  any  reform 
avail  to  prevent  waste  of  time  if  the  Ministry  is  at  once 
erratic  and  perverse  in  the  arrangement  of  the  business  of 
the  House.  The  Chambers  of  Commerce  must  console 
themselves  with  the  rest  of  the  country  by  the  hope  that 
Parliament  will  at  some  future  period  be  allowed  to  re- 
member that  Ireland  is  not  entitled  to  more  than  a  third  of 
its  time  and  energies.  Meanwhile,  the  suggestions  which 
they  have  to  make  on  such  subjects  as  the  Bankruptcy  Bill 
and  the  Patent  Law  are  to  be  heard  with  respect.  By 
discussing  them  in  detail,  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce do  in  an  informal  way  much  the  same  kind  of  work 
as  a  Grand  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  would 
do,  and  they  do  it  without  interfering  with  other  work, 
or  withdrawing  members  from  the  discharge  of  other 
duties. 


THE  POLICE  REPORT  FOR  1881. 

THE  Report  just  issued  of  the  Commissioner  of  Police 
of  the  Metropolis  for  the  year  1881  is,  as  usual,  full 
of  interesting  facts  and  suggestions.  Sir  Edmund 
Henderson's  statement  as  to  the  general  conduct  of  the 
men  of  the  police  force  is  decidedly  satisfactory ;  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  learn  that,  while  the  general  percentage  of 
dismissals  from  the  force  continues  to  decrease,  "215 
"  officers  were  commended  or  received  pecuniary  rewards 
"  from  judges  or  magistrates,  and  1,225  were  rewarded  by 
"  the  Commissioner  for  successful  zeal  and  activity." 
Burglaries,  it  appears,  decreased  from  488  in  1880  to  470 
in  1 88 1,  while  "  housebreaking  (larcenies  in  houses  com- 
"  mitted  during  the  daytime)  "  showed  a  larger  proportionate 
increase ;  but — and  this  is  a  fact  important  to  note,  and 
one  which  is  dwelt  on  by  nearly  all  the  Superintendents  of 
districts  in  their  reports — as  nearly  as  possible  one-half 
of  these  burglaries  and  housebreakings  were  committed  in 
houses  where  there  was  no  person  in  charge,  while  in  842 
cases  the  robberies  were  committed  through  doors  or 
windows  left  open  or  insecure.  It  is  certainly  not  right 
for  a  man  to  leave  his  house  entirely  unprotected,  since  it 
becomes  not  only  open  to  attack  itself,  but  also  makes  a 
singularly  convenient  cache  and  starting-place  for  the 
burglar  or  housebreaker  to  whom  it  may  occur  to  attack 
other  houses  near  it.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that 
this  fact  was  already  tolerably  well  known  and  reflected 
■on  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  fathom  the  depths  of  some  people's 


indifference,  not  only  about  their  neighbours',  but  about 
their  own  property,  as  is  shown  by  a  curious  story  with 
which  Superintendent  Fisher  illustrates  his  remarks  upon 
this  matter.  "  As  an  exemplification  of  the  extraordinary 
"  indifference  shown  by  some  persons  with  respect  to  this 
"  natural  protection  of  their  property,  I  may  mention  a 
"  case  in  which  some  plated  articles  were  found  in  a 
"  hedge,  where  they  had  probably  been  thrown  when  the 
"  thief  ascertained  that  they  were  not  silver.  These 
"  articles  the  police  afterwards  discovered  had  been  stolen 
"  from  a  house  which  had  been  left  unprotected  by  the 
"  owner  for  several  weeks.  On  being  informed  of  the 
"  theft,  he  merely  had  the  door  refastened  ;  and,  on  again 
"  being  communicated  with,  came  to  the  house  and  lighted 
"  a  gas-burner,  which  was  left  burning,  and  went  away 
"  without  seeing  the  police  on  the  subject,  again  leaving 
"  his  house  unprotected,  although  he  knew  what  had  taken 
"  place."  This  is,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  an  extreme  instance,  and 
it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  it  seems  a  very  con- 
venient thing  to  many  people  when  they  go  away  for  a  holi- 
day to  lock  up  their  houses  and  to  have  done  with  them  for 
the  time  ;  indeed,  it  is  the  possibility  of  doing  this  which 
lends  at  least  one  strong  attraction  to  the  system  of  living  in 
flats.  But  then,  as  is  amply  shown  by  the  Report,  it  is  not 
desirable,  either  from  a  selfish  or  an  unselfish  point  of 
view,  to  do  this.  What  is  not  stated  in  the  Report,  but  is 
perhaps  a  fact  worth  knowing,  is  that  it  is  generally  not 
difficult  to  find,  by  applying  at  the  nearest  police  station, 
a  policeman  furnished  with  testimonials  from  his  superiors 
and  willing  to  occupy  and  look  after  a  house  during  the 
owner's  absence  for  a  moderate  enough  remuneration.  In 
connexion  with  burglaries,  some  of  the  Superintendents 
have,  as  might  be  expected,  dwelt  upon  the  carrying  and 
using  of  revolvers  by  the  dangerous  classes.  "  Special 
"  legislation,"  says  Superintendent  McHugo,  "  would  ap- 
"  pear  to  be  necessary  in  dealing  with  burglars  armed 
"with  deadly  weapons";  and  nobody,  except  the  most 
mischievous  fanatics  of  humanitariauism,  is  likely  to  dis- 
agree with  the  Superintendent's  remark.  His  following 
suggestion,  that  the  sale  of  firearms  should  be  restricted 
by  legislation,  is  perhaps,  taken  by  itself  at  least,  less 
practical,  inasmuch  as  the  probable  result  of  such  legisla- 
tion would  be  that  the  proportion  of  armed  burglars  to 
unarmed  citizens  would  be  even  greater  than  it  now  is. 

Returning  from  this  digression  to  Sir  Edmund  Hender- 
son's opening  statement,  we  find  him  dwelling — and  this 
again  is  a  point  on  which  many  of  the  Superintendents 
have  something  to  say — on  "  the  uncertainty  of  the  proper 
"  mode  of  dealing  with  persons  found  drunk  and  incapable 
"  which  has  resulted  from  some  magisterial  decisions.  .  .  . 
"  They  are  now  discharged,  when  sober,  on  their  own  recog- 
"  nizances  to  appear  before  a  magistrate;  as  a  rule  [this 
"  is  but  moderately  surprising]  nothing  more  is  seen  of 
"  them ;  but  it  cannot  be  inferred  that  there  is  any  less 
"  drunkenness  than  before."  Superintendent  Butt  in  his 
report  has  some  rather  caustic  remarks  on  the  difficulties 
which  drunkards  and  the  extreme  thoughtfulness  of 
magistrates  for  drunkards  cause  to  the  police,  and  we  are 
not  disposed  to  contradict  him  when  he  thinks  that  "  it 
"  must  be  admitted  that  the  drunkard  gets  a  fair  share  of 
"  police  attention."  From  drunken  persons  the  Commissioner 
passes  on  to  cabs  ;  and  here  it  is  not  altogether  pleasing  to 
find  that,  while  Hansom  cabs  are  not  only  increasing  in 
number,  but  many  are  "  of  very  superior  description,"  four- 
wheeled  cabs  are  tending  to  become  extinct.  There  are 
purposes  for  which  the  Hansom,  attractive  as  it  is  in  some 
respects,  is  entirely  unfitted,  and  for  which  either  a  four- 
wheeler  or  a  brougham  must  be  employed  ;  and  it  is 
certainly  to  be  desired  that  emulation  may  stir  the  four- 
wheelers  to  assert  themselves  and  to  keep  pace  in  im- 
provement with  the  Hansoms. 

From  Sir  Edmund  Henderson's  Report  we  are  taken 
to  that  of  the  "  Director  of  Criminal  Investigations," 
and  in  this  we  are  at  once  brought  face  to  face  with  a 
charming,  and  even  touching,  state  of  things.  The  success 
of  the  police  in  arresting  criminals  in  1881  was,  Mr. 
Howard  Vincent  says,  remarkable ;  and  "  this  affords 
"  sufficient  evidence,  if  any  were  wanting,  of  the  harmo- 
"  nions  working  of  the  preventive  and  detective  ser- 
"  vices.  It  has  always  been  my  object  to  amalgamate 
"  them  to  the  utmost  extent ;  and  I  am  con- 
"  stantly  impressing  upon  all  ranks  that  the  sole 
"  aim  of  the  police  must  be  to  protect  the  public,  and 
"  bring  delinquents  to  justice."  It  must  be  admitted  that 
there  is  something  very  engaging  in  the  picture  thus  sug- 
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gested  of  the  possible  discord  between  the  "  preventive 
"  and  detective  services  "  being  averted  or  smoothed  away 
by  Mr.  Howard  Vincent,  and  of  "all  ranks  "  turning  an 
attentive  ear  to  Mr.  Howard  Vincent,  while  he  spares  no" 
effort  to  convince  them  that  the  police  force  was  not  esta- 
blished either  to  maltreat  the  public  or  to  screen  criminals 
from  justice.  Later  on  in  his  Report,  Mr.  Vincent  has  two 
suggestions  to  make  which  certainly  demand  serious  con- 
sideration. One  of  them  relates  to  the  Stolen  Goods  Bill, 
which  is  still  under  the  consideration  of  Parliament ;  and 
Mr.  Vincent  says,  and  probably  says  with  perfect  justice, 
if  with  a  lofty  contempt  for  grammatical  construction, 
that  while  the  present  state  of  the  law  continues,  "  the 
"  difficulty  of  tracing  stolen  articles  by  the  enormous 
"  facilities  afforded  by  law  for  their  purchase  and  altera- 
"  tion,  with  no  compulsion  on  the  part  of  the  pawn- 
"  brokers  or  second-hand  dealers  to  assist  the  police,  remains 
"  almost  as  unsurmountable  as  ever."  The  second  sug- 
gestion is  of  a  yet  more  important  nature.  "  Not  less 
"  urgent  for  personal  security,"  Mr.  Vincent  continues,  "  is 
"  the  admission  into  the  administration  of  criminal  justice, 
"  with  due  guarantee  against  abuse,  of  the  interrogation 
"  of  prisoners  "  ;  and  he  goes  on  to  point  out  some  of  the 
obvious  defects  of  the  present  system.  "  It  is  in  no 
"  small  degree  utilized  by  the  worst  offenders,  who  are 
"  aware  that  silence  will  in  many  cases  baffle  the  prosecu- 
"  tion."  The  alteration  suggested  is  one  that  is  tolerably 
sure  to  meet  with  opposition,  and  a  good  deal,  as  far  as' its 
value  is  concerned,  depends  upon  what  is  meant  by  "  due 
"  guarantee  against  abuse  "  ;  but  no  one  who  takes  an  in- 
telligent interest  in  the  working  of  the  law  in  criminal 
courts  can  well  doubt  that  the  suggestion  was  worth 
making,  or  refrain  from  hoping  that  it  will  receive  serious 
and  careful  consideration.  Hardly  less  important  is  it  that 
the  utmost  possible  attention  should  be  given  to  another 
matter  to  which  Mr.  Vincent  refers  as  being  still  before 
Parliament,  "  the  protection  of  young  girls,  and  the  puri- 
"  fication  of  the  public  streets."  It  is  indeed  high  time 
that  something  should  be  done  to  rid  London  of  what  is 
a  disgrace  peculiar  among  great  cities  to  the  capital  of 
England. 


THE  POVERTY  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

"IV/TR.  POTTER,  who  always  contrives  to  keep  alive 
_Lt_L  something  like  a  discussion  on  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes,  has  been  the  cause  of  the  reappearance 
of  one  of  the  oldest,  most  tedious,  and  most  useless  forms 
of  the  dispute.  For  perhaps  the  hundredth  time  the 
critics  and  the  advocates  of  the  working-man  have  had  a 
newspaper  wrangle  as  to  whether  he  sins  by  extravagance 
or  is  innocent  of  the  sin.  The  sight  of  Mr.  Potter  labo- 
riously trying  to  prove  that  all  would  be  well  if  wages 
were  raised  above  the  market  price  has  been  too  much  for 
Mr.  Hoyle,  and  he  has  rushed  into  the  columns  of  the 
Times  to  show  that  all  the  trouble  arises  from  the  too 
general  neglect  of  economy.  Arranging  his  evidence  with 
a  simplicity  of  demonstration  adapted  to  the  most  limited 
understanding,  Mr.  Hoyle  shows  by  the  histories  of  A,  B, 
and  C,  what  are  the  results  of  not  spending  money,  of 
spending  it  moderately,  or  of  spending  too  much.  It  is 
wholly  because  there  are  too  many  people  like  B,  who  drinks 
occasionally  and  has  a  weakness  for  finery,  or  like  C,  who  is 
a  downright  sot,  that  the  working  classes  are  ever  in  any 
sort  of  trouble,  according  to  Mr.  Hoyle.  The  country  is 
far  richer  than  it  was,  the  necessaries  of  life  are  cheaper,  and 
it  is  in  every  man's  power  to  follow  the  example  of  A, 
•who  is  held  up  as  a  model.  The  consequences  of  imitating 
this  ideal  working-man  are  certainly  enough  to  tempt  any 
one  to  try.  He  is  in  receipt  of  thirty  shillings  a  week,  and 
spends  only  twenty,  on  which  sum  Mr.  Hoyle  is  perfectly 
certain  that  he  can  live  with  comfort.  The  ten  shillings  a 
week  which  he  saves  are  carefully  invested  and  allowed  to 
accumulate  at  compound  interest  till  he  can  buy  a  house, 
or  even  two,  or  go  into  business.  At  the  end  of  twenty 
years  he  will  be  in  receipt  of  fifty-three  shillings  a  week, 
and  his  savings  will  amount  to  975?.,  while  he  has  created 
wealth  to  an  even  greater  extent  for  the  country.  Mr. 
Hoyle  tells  the  story  of  A,  not  as  showing  what  may  happen 
to  some  men  under  exceptional  circumstances,  but  as  a 
fair  instance  of  what  every  working-man  in  the  country 
could  do  if  he  would  spend  money  only  on  the  barest 
necessaries,  never  spending  any  money  on  drink. 

One  of  Mr.  Hoyle's  critics,  in  the  course  of  an  attempt 


to  prove  that  twenty  shillings  a  week  is  not  enough  to 
keep  a  wife  "and  family  on,  says  that  he  abstains  f  rm 
making  an  allowance  for  breakages.  He  might  have 
pointed  out  that  the  want  of  such  an  allowance  is  exactly 
the  weak  point  of  Mr.  Hoyle's  little  demonstration.  He 
does  not  take  into  account  any  one  of  the  casualties  of 
life — illness,  or  want  of  employment,  or  accidents,  or  re- 
lations and  friends  in  trouble.  And  the  people  who  are 
always  trying  to  teach  somebody  how  to  save  out  of 
very  small  means  act  precisely  like  Mr.  Hoyle.  It  is,  to 
begin  with,  a  very  violent  assumption  that  all  working- 
men  can  calculate  on  receiving  thirty  shillings  a  week 
all  the  year  round.  Let  them  be  as  economical  as  pos- 
sible, the  weeks  of  no  work  will  eat  up  the  savings 
of  the  rest  of  the  year.  There  are  whole  trades  at 
which  men  cannot  work  in  the  winter  months  at  all. 
Working-men,  like  other  people,  are  liable  to  sudden 
calls  on  their  pockets,  which  disarrange  caref ally- laid 
plans  of  economy.  But  the  people  who  impress  upon 
the  working  class  the  necessity  for  saving  overlook  some- 
thing even  more  serious.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
with  a  sufficiently  severe  system  of  economy  it  is  not  only 
possible  to  live  on  twenty  shillings  a  week,  but  to  save 
money  out  of  it.  If  men  will  be  content  to  live  a  very 
little  better  than  convicts  undergoing  the  first  and  severest 
part  of  their  sentence,  and  nob  nearly  so  well  as  paupers 
do  in  a  workhouse,  they  can  save  out  of  very  small  and 
irregular  wages.  The  workmen  of  many  Continental 
nations  contrive  to  do  it,  and  everybody  knows  how  the 
thrifty  French  peasantry  have  accumulated  among  them 
enormous  wealth  by  slow  degrees.  Putting  aside  the  ques- 
tion whether  it  would,  on  the  whole,  be  better  for  the 
country  at  large  that  the  workmen  should  be  as  hard 
and  penurious  as  the  French  peasants,  we  cannot  but 
wonder  that  anybody  should  delude  himself  into  the 
notion  that  they  will  ever  be  persuaded  or  preached  into 
doing  what  no  other  class  of  the  community  does.  We 
are  not  an  economical  people  in  any  rank  of  life,  and 
the  workmen  have  had  a  rather  worse  training  in  fru- 
gality than  any  other  class.  Of  the  two  ways  of  becoming 
richer — making  more  or  needing  less — the  Englishman 
has  always  preferred  the  former.  He  will  work  hard 
for  wealth,  but  be  will  not  lead  a  life  of  pinching 
and  semi-starvation  for  a  little  money.  A  Mr.  Barnett, 
another  critic  of  Mr.  Hoyle's,  has  said  that  his  virtuous 
man  who  lives  on  twenty  shillings  a  week  "  would  lead  a 
"  life  as  mean  and  low  in  one  way  as  that  of  a  drunkard 
"  or  spendthrift  in  another."  The  writer  of  the  letter  which 
we  have  quoted  damages  the  value  of  what  he  has  to  say 
on  his  subject  by  a  certain  amount  of  gush;  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  he  is  within  the  truth  when  he  goes  on  to  say 
that  "  the  more  '  respectable  '  the  workman's  life,  the  more 
"  dull,  the  more  poor  in  joy  it  is  forced  to  be."  It  is,  no 
doubt,  absurd  to  talk  of  such  a  life  as  mean  or  low, 
unless  thrift  and  self-denial  are  to  be  scored  out  from 
among  the  virtues;  but  it  is  certainly  painful  and  dull. 
The  majority  not  only  of  the  working  class,  but  of  the 
whole  country,  agree  in  thinking  of  it  as  Mr.  Barnett 
does.  Only  the  working-men  are  expected  to  live  thus, 
and  are  blamed  by  hundreds  who  spare  no  attempt  to 
make  their  own  lives  more  easy  for  not  practising  the 
ansterer  virtues. 

The  advocates  of  the  working  class  might  make  out  a 
very  good  case  for  their  clients  even  in  the  matter  of 
economy.  They  certainly  do  not  save  as  the  French  do, 
but  neither  does  any  part  of  the  population  of  England, 
The  capitalist  and  the  shopkeeper  lead  far  more  laborious 
lives  in  France,  and  spend  a  smaller  proportion  of  what 
they  win,  than  their  like  among  Englishmen  do;  and  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  the  latter  are  not  the  wiser  men. 
Thrift  is  doubtless  a  great  virtue,  but  it  may  be  carried  to 
a  point  at  which  it  becomes  a  species  of  starvation  for  the 
character  as  well  as  the  body  of  the  man  who  practises  it. 
It  is  a  very  fine  thing  to  be  able  to  cover  a  national  loan 
several  times  over  out  of  the  small  savings  of  the  people, 
but  it  is  not  equally  well  to  bring  a  whole  generation 
up  in  the  belief  that  the  saving  of  a  franc  justifies  any 
meanness.  The  English  working-man  is,  all  things  con- 
sidered, as  frugal  as  any  other  class  of  Englishmen — 
perhaps  more  so,  and  at  a  greater  cost  of  self-denial.  When 
a  peer  with  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  revenue  insists  in 
a  speech  at  a  Workman's  Institute  on  the  necessity  of 
laying  by  money,  it  is  impossible  to  forget  that  the 
same  words  mean  something  very  different  to  him  and 
to  his  audience.    And  the  terms  used  in  all  this  dis- 
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cnssion  are  most  laxly  applied.  The  name  of  working- 
man  covers  in  reality  many  classes.  The  thirty  shillings 
a  week  which  Mr.  Hoyle  cites  as  the  normal  wage  is  far 
more  than  many  large  classes  of  the  community  can  ever 
hope  to  earn.  There  are,  on  the  other  band,  working-men 
who  get  more.  Some  can  only  obtain  employment  in  an 
intermittent  way ;  others  can  rely  on  regular  work. 
Where  the  sums  earned  and  the  ways  in  which  they  are 
earned  differ  so  widely,  it  is  obvious  that  there  must  be 
very  various  opportunities  of  laying  by  money.  It  may 
safely  be  asserted  that  those  working-men  who  earn  good 
wages,  and  who  occasionally  make  extra  sums,  lay  by  savings 
when  they  are  ordinarily  economical  in  character  precisely 
as  other  classes  of  the  community  do.  The  less  fortunate 
have  more  than  enough  to  do  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the 
door,  however  frugal  they  may  be.  There  is  something 
almost  revolting  in  the  load-mouthed  assertions  which 
may  occasionally  be  heard  that  the  poor  of  our  towns  and 
of  the  rural  districts  have  their  own  improvidence  only  to 
thank  for  their  sufferings.  That  kind  of  talk  is  in  reality 
quite  as  false  as  the  semi-socialistic  theories  of  Mr.  Potter, 
and  not  much  less  dangerous.  The  English  working 
classes  are  no  doubt  better  off  now  than  they  ever  were,  as 
is  every  class  of  Englishmen ;  but  the  relative  positions 
are  very  much  the  same.  It  does  not  follow,  because  the 
agitators  who  tell  workmen  that  their  lot  would  be  im- 
proved by  interfering  with  economic  laws  are  a  danger  to 
the  country,  that  anything  is  to  be  gained  by  preaching 
virtues  which  the  preacher  himself  has  no  need  to  exercise 
in  anything  like  a  similar  degree.  Nothing  could  tend 
more  to  produce  ill  feeling  against  the  rich  than  that  the 
class  which  economises  by  retrenching  its  luxuries  should 
take  upon  itself  to  talk  what  may  fairly  be  called  cant  to 
those  who  can  save  only  by  denying  themselves,  if  not  the 
strict  necessaries,  at  least  the  decencies  of  life. 


MR.  ARNOLD  ON  LUCIDITY. 

lyTK.  MATTHEW  ARNOLD  is  to  journalists  what  the 
_LtJ_  Music  Halls  are  to  street  boys  with  a  taste  for  whistling. 
Just  as  the  cheerful  shoeblack  grows  melancholy  if  he  is  not 
whistling  one  of  the  refraius  which  he  picks  up  from  the  Great 
Vance,  so  the  uuinventive  pressman  is  unhappy  if  he  has  no  new 
catchword  from  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold.  The  public  is  almost  tired 
of  "  sweetness  and  light,"  and  "  culture  "  is  nearly  played  out. 
At  this  moment  a  new  piece  of  the  Higher  Slang  is  "  a  felt  want," 
as  advertisers  say ;  and  Mr.  Arnold  has  kindly  come  forward  with 
a  fresh  sample.  He  has  put  everything  worth  saying  into  a  single 
phrase,  in  his  pleasantly  confident  manner.  The  phrase  is,  "  We 
want  lucidity."  Already  Mr.  Arnold's  phrase  is  in  fashion.  It 
runs  wild  in  leading  articles ;  it  has  even  furnished  the  Daily 
Telegraph  with  a  column  of  ponderous  raillery ;  the  French  have 
got  hold  of  it ;  and  we  are  pleased  to  observe  that  a  poet  has 
promptly  produced  a  kind  of  "  patter  "  ode  with  the  burden, 

Lucidity,  lucidity, 

Oh !  seek  it  with  avidity. 

If  this  vast  and  far-reaching  intellectual  excitement  which  he  has 
aroused  by  one  magical  word  be  not  gratifying  to  Mr.  Arnold,  he 
must  be  hard  to  please  in  the  matter  of  fame.  Mr.  Arnold 
only  uttered  his  magical  saying  on  Saturday  at  Liverpool,  where 
there  is  a  little  new  University  College,  and  where  Lord  Derby 
gave  away  the  prizes  to  successful  students.  In  an  hour  the 
rumour  of  Mr.  Arnold's  new  discovery  had  filled  the  laud, 
and  "  lucidity "  was  more  in  demand  than  Anglo-American 
Brush  Lights.  The  excellent  people  who  had  previously  invested 
their  intellectual  all  and  a  good  deal  of  their  spare  money  in 
"  culture  "  now  learned,  almost  with  despair,  that  culture  is  not 
everything.  Culture  only  answers  to  the  virtues  which  are  nothing 
without  charity.  Though  a  Liverpool  merchant  has  acquired  a 
piano  decorated  by  Mr.  Burne  Jones,  and  has  stained  glass  in  all 
his  windows,  and  yet  lacks  lucidity,  he  is  but  as  the  sounding 
brass  and  the  tinkling  cymbal.  Lord  Derby  observed,  on  intro- 
ducing Mr.  Arnold  to  the  Liverpool  people,  that,  "  if  such  a  being 
existed  as  an  original  thinker,"  Mr.  Arnold  was  that  very  man. 
Be  it  far  from  us  to  deny  Mr.  Arnold's  originality.  He  is  not 
only  original,  but  his  originality  leads  him  and  lights  him  into 
paths  of  thought  which  tend  in  the  opposite  direction  to  those 
trodden  by  his  countrymen.  Mr.  Arnold's  thoughts  are  not  as 
the  thoughts  of  Liverpool  men,  and  for  years  he  was  left  to  roam 
solitary  in  the  enchanted  forests  of  his  own  imaginings.  He  was 
like  Sir  Galahad,  straying  by  lonely  mountain  meres,  taking  trips 
in  a  magic  bark,  and  ever  and  anon  cheered  by  visions  of  that 
sweetness  and  light  which  are  his  Holy  Grail.  But  now  he  is  no 
longer  alone  in  his  originality ;  all  Liverpool  has  followed  him  on 
the  mystic  quest,  and  the  humble  cotton-brokers  press  in  to  gain 
a  glimpse  of  the  happy  vision.  Never,  surely,  had  any  original 
thinker  so  light  and  tree  a  touch  on  the  great  pulses  of  popular 
opinion.  Before  we  knew  Mr.  Arnold  we  knew  nothing.  On 
Friday  we  were  set  on  sordid  things,  seeking  we  knew  not  what. 


On  Saturday  evening  we  all  learned  by  telegraph  that  we  must 
"get  lucidity "  as  the  poor  nigger  of  South  Carolina  "gets  re 
ligion."    But  what  is  lucidity  ? 

Mr.  Arnold  explained  this  in  an  address  which  is  unkindly  de- 
scribed by  the  Times'  reporter  as  "  lengthy."  With  miserable 
thrift,  the  Times,  which  prints  the  words  of  people  like  Mr. 
Osborne  Morgan  at  full  length,  has  preserved  but  a  few  of  "  the 
genuine  logia  "  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold.  We  may  probably  have 
the  luck  to  read  them  later  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  or  some- 
where else ;  but  in  the  meantime  the  Times  puts  us  off  with 
mere  scraps  from  the  banquet.  The  fragments  of  the  speech 
reported  are  full  of  that  peculiar  humour  of  Mr.  Arnold's  which 
makes  his  admirers  (among  whom  we  are  the  humblest)  grin 
happy  grins,  while  the  unconverted  and  the  Gentiles  (still  very 
numerous)  ejaculate  "  Puppy !  "  and  writhe  with  impotent  desire 
to  get  at  the  speaker,  and  "give  him"  what  they  can  ill  spare 
"  a  bit  of  their  minds."  Mr.  Arnold  appears  to  have  begun  by 
telling  his  audience  that  he  had  once  entertained  the  serious  idea 
of  studying  medicine.    Medicine  ! 

Not  here,  O  Apollo, 
Are  haunts  meet  for  thee, 
But  where  Helicon  breaks  down 
In  cliff  to  the  sea. 

Mr.  Arnold  is  more  profitably  engaged  (we  wish  only  that  he 
were  oftener  engaged)  with  poetry  than  with  surgery.  Yet,  con- 
sidered as  a  possible  medical  student,  he  does  remind  one  of 
Apollo  as  he  appeared  when  he  came  to  stay  the  plague  at 
Phigaleia : — 

Almost  he  might  have  seemed  his  Healer  Son, 
Koronis'  child,  yet  more  august  than  he  — 

Apollo,  not  iEsculapius.    However,  in  his  medical  studies  Mr. 
Arnold  came  across  this  saying  of  John  Hunter's — "  Don't  think, 
try  to  be  patient."    And  Mr.  Arnold,  rather  strangely  in  our 
opinion,  thought  that  these  words  "  were  of  the  greatest  service 
to  men  trying  to  see  things  as  they  really  are."    But,  if  a  man  does 
not  "  think,"  how  can  he  ever  hope  to  see  things  as  they  really 
are  ?    Perhaps,  though  not  probably,  Mr.  Arnold  would  say  that 
the  want  of  thought  (which  usually  produces  a  habit  of  whistling 
rather  than  of  accurate  vision)  would  be  compensated  for  by  the 
mystic  gift  of  "  lucidity,"  and  that  we  can  gain  lucidity  by  taking 
Hunter's  advice  and  not  thinking.    All  this  seems  very  unlikely, 
though  all  this  might  be  deduced  from  the  maimed  reports  of  Mr. 
Arnold's  address.    In  these  reports  the  doctrine  of  lucidity  is 
clearly  not  worked  fully  out.  Mr.  Arnold  said  that  the  great  want 
of  the  French  was  morality  (wherein  most  Britons  will  agree  with 
him),  that  the  great  want  of  the  Germans  was  civil  courage,  and 
that  the  great  want  of  the  English  was  lucidity.    We  are  moral 
(or  we  are  always  saying  that  we  are  moral),  we  are  civilly 
courageous,  but  we  have  few  lucid  intervals.    How  are  we  to  get 
lucid  intervals  ?    Partly,  perhaps,  by  not  thinking,  partly  (at  least 
in  Liverpool)  by  cultivating  "nervous  excitement."     A  physician 
told  Lord  Jeffrey,  seventy  years  ago,  that  the  people  of  Liver- 
pool  died   early  because  they  ate  too  much,  took  too  little 
exercise,  "  and,  above  all,  had  no  nervous  excitement."  Now 
that    the    people  of   Liverpool   play  lawn-tennis,  and  enjoy 
"  flutters "  in  corn  and  cotton,  they  must  have  plenty  of  exer- 
cise, and  of  nervous  excitement  almost  too  much.    Let  them  eat 
sparingly,  and  they  will  live  long,  and  live  lucidly,  especially  if 
they  do  not  think,  which  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they 
do.     Mr.  Arnold  declared  that  the  new  Liverpool  University 
College  "  would  go  far  to  supply  any  deficiency  in  the  best  and 
healthiest  form  of  nervous  excitement."   Probably  there  are  forms 
of  nervous  excitement  which,  being  neither  the  healthiest  nor  the 
best,  do  not  do  much  for  the  growth  of  lucidity.    It  is  better  and 
healthier,  we  are  quite  certain,  to  listen  to  Mr.  Bradley's  lectures 
on  English  literature  than  to  back  Shrewsbury  for  the  Cesare- 
witch  (especially  as  he  is  said  to  be  coughing),  or  to  attend 
Spiritualist  seances  (a  powerful  form  of  nervous  excitement),  or  to 
drink  whisky  and  bitters.    We  are  inclined  to  suspect  that,  by 
"  nervous  excitement "  intellectual  excitement  is  really  meant, 
and  surely  it  must  be  difficult  at  once  to  take  intellectual  ex- 
citement and  to  "  avoid  thinking."    Patients  who  can  combine 
these  performances  will,  however,  be  rewarded  by  getting  lucidity 
and  by  seeing  things  as  they  really  are.    As  examples  of  our 
national  lack  of  lucidity  Mr.  Arnold  chose  the  Salvation  Army 
and  the  Oxford  movement.     In  the  former  we  see  "  energy, 
devotedness,  excitement,  conversions,  but   a   total  absence  of 
lucidity.    One  tittle  of  lucidity  would  make  the  whole  movement 
impossible."    Certainly,  if  the  leaders  and  hosts  of  the  Salvation 
Army  saw  things  as  we  and  as  Mr.  Arnold  see  them,  their  rowdy 
religionism   would  collapse.     But,  though   they  do   not  see 
things  as  Mr.  Arnold  sees  them,  does  it  follow  that  they  lack 
lucidity  ?    As  far  a3  their  knowledge  goes,  as  far  as  their  range  of 
vision  extends,  they  see  clearly  enough.    And  of  all  mortal  men, 
surely  the  hosts  of  Salvation  most  implicitly  obey  John  Hunter's 
precept,  "  Don't  think,"  and  most  rejoice  in  tremendous  and 
unflagging  "  nervous   excitement."     So   the  Salvation  Army 
ought  to  be  lucid,  and  if  they  have  failed  to  get  lucidity, 
we  may  doubt  whether  lucidity  is  really  to  be  gained  by  excited 
thoughtlessness  after  all.    The  leaders  of  the  Oxford  movement, 
on  the  other  hand,  "men  of  learning,  men  of  genius,  men  of  good- 
ness and  charm,"  did  think.    They  were  thinking  "  all  the  time," 
as  the  Americans  say.    And  yet  they  had  no  lucidity.  _  As  for 
the  whole  movement,  "  lucidity  would  have  been  fatal  to  it."  So 
Mr.  Arnold  declared,  and  the  lucid  Liyerpool  listeners  laughed 
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consumedly,  which  was  arrogant,  perhaps,  in  such  very  fresh 
disciples. 

It  is  clear,  as  we  said,  that  Mr.  Arnold's  whole  doctrine  of 
what  lucidity  really  is,  and  how  it  is  to  be  cultivated,  cannot 
be  gleaned  from  the  mere  shreds  of  his  speech  as  reported 
in  the  papers.  We  shall,  no  doubt,  hear  him  again  about  this 
matter.  Lord  Derby  seems  to  have  put  in  a  good  word  for 
the  non-lucid  members  of  our  nation,  and  hinted  that  the  ap- 
parent lack  of  lucidity  was  often  "  a  veiled  form  of  modesty." 
But  he  did  not  convert  his  proposition,  and  say  that  lucidity  was 
occasionally  a  veiled  form  of  self-confidence.  This  inference  will 
only  too  probably  be  drawn  by  members  of  the  Salvation  Army 
and  other  persons  who  do  not  see  things  as  Mr.  Arnold  sees  them, 
and  as  (for  all  we  know)  they  really  are.  As  to  the  chief  point 
in  Mr.  Arnold's  remarks — our  national  want  of  lucidity — let  it  be 
admitted  that  we  are  rather  puzzle-headed.  But  do  the  French, 
say,  or  the  Italians  see  a  whit  more  clearly  ?  Recent  events  lead 
us  to  doubt  it.  And  every  people  must  seem  puzzle-headed  which 
makes  up  its  mind  every  morning,  and  remakes  it  every  afternoon, 
by  the  teaching  of  leading  articles  based  on  hasty  telegrams,  and 
biassed  by  party  spirit. 


THE  CHOICE  OF  WINTER  QUARTERS. 

A SUBJECT  of  anxious  discussion  in  many  a  family  at  this 
season  is  the  choice  of  suitable  winter  quarters  for  an  invalid. 
Very  often,  indeed,  the  question  is  one  of  literally  vital  consequence, 
since  the  decision  may  be  a  matter  of  life  or  death.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  in  many  cases  patients  would  do  wisely  to  be  con- 
tent to  remain  quietly  at  home,  unless  there  be  some  specific  ob- 
jection to  their  place  of  residence.  The  disease  may  be  so  slight 
that  it  needs  little  more  than  care  and  good  nursing;  or  it  may 
have  gone  so  far  that  its  arrest  is  hopeless,  and  all  that  remains  is 
to  soothe  the  sufferer.  This,  however,  is  a  view  of  the  case 
which,  as  we  know  by  experience,  seldom  commends  itself  to 
persons  in  easy  circumstances.  The  invalid,  who  is  either  ner- 
vously sanguine  or  feverishly  depressed,  is  anxious  to  be  up  and 
doing  something ;  he  has  a  craving  for  movement  and  change 
■of  scene,  as  he  longs  naturally  for  brighter  skies  and  a  more 
balmy  climate.  His  family  and  his  friends  sympathize  with  his 
wishes,  or  are  loth  to  appear  to  throw  obstacles  in  their  way. 
There  then  has  been  the  inevitable  consultation  with  famous 
.  physicians,  and  the  doctors  have  of  course  insisted  on  the  necessity 
of  change,  if  they  have  not  absolutely  pronounced  sentence  of  exile. 
So  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  going  somewhere,  and  the  urgent 
question  is  whither  to  go.  This  may  involve  serious  pecuniary 
considerations.  Setting  money  aside,  however,  and  presuming  the 
complaint  to  be  on  the  chest  or  im  the  lungs,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  curative  advantages  of  certain  foreign  climates. 
Everything  might  so  far  be  satisfactorily  arranged,  if  there  were 
means  of  hiring  the  enchanted  carpet  of  the  Oriental  tale  which 
transported  people  instantaneously  and  insensibly  to  the  utter- 
most ends  of  the  earth.  Then  one  might  decide  at  once  for 
Madeira  or  Malta,  /for  Algiers  .or  Honolulu,  or  the  Riviera.  But, 
as  it  is,  the  benefits  of  the  finest  of  foreign  climates  must  be 
weighed  against  the  drawbacks  and  dangers  of  the  journey.  As 
a  rule,  invalids  and  their  relatives  are  disposed  to  make  far  too 
light  of  these,  or  rather  to  ignore  them  altogether,  in  view  of  the 
end  to  be  attained;  and  yet  they  are  likely  enough  to  upset  all  other 
calculations  of  chances.  It  is  n«t  enough,  to  leave  England  in  good 
time,  before  the  fall  .of  the  autumnal  leaves  or  the  advent  of  the 
November  fogs.  Say  you  are  bound  for  Madeira  by  one  of  the 
lines  of  Cape  steamers,  and  have  duly  embarked  at  London  or 
Plymouth.  Those  steam-ships  are  rightly  advertised  as  "  powerful " ; 
and,  under  favourable  circumstances,  the  accommodation  on  board 
leaves  little  to  desire.  They  are  manned  by  good  seamen,  and 
carry  experienced  surgeons.  But  they  may  be  crowded,  and  very 
probably  they  are;  and  so  the  invalid  exchanges  his  luxurious 
suite  of  rooms  for  the  cramped  quarters  of  a  tiny  cabin.  Fresh  air 
in  abundance'is  almost  indispensable  to  him ;  but,  if  the  cabin 
"bull's-eye"  be  screwed  down  in  stormy  weather,  the  atmosphere 
is  stuffy^  if  not  poisonously  odoriferous.  He  has  been  specially 
warned  to  avoid  draughts,  though  warnings  on  that  point  were 
hardly  needful ;  and  when  he  quits  his  cabin  for  the  passages  or  the 
saloon  a  draught  may  check  his  circulation  at  any  moment.  The 
air  that  is  only  refreshing  to  his  fellow-passengers,  who  will 
necessarily  have  a  weakness  for  open  windows,  may  mean  to  him 
irremediable  mischief.  If  he  is  a  fair  sailor,  it  is  so  much 
the  better  for  him,  and  we  believe  that  consumptive  patients 
generally  take  kindly  to  the  sea.  Still,  storms  are  common  in 
"Biscay's  sleepless  bay  "  ;  there  is  no  reckoning  with  the  violence 
of  gales  in  the  Atlantic ;  and  should  a  sufferer  with  delicate 
lungs  be  writhing  in  the  spasms  of  sea-sickness,  the  strain  on  the 
fclood-vessels  becomes  excessive,  and  the  odds  are  all  in  favour  of 
an  accident.  Supposing  that  he  should  be  quit  for  the  fright 
and  land  safely  at  the  port  of  his  destination,  where  he  makes 
progress  almost  equal  to  his  hopes,  nevertheless  the  shadow  of  the 
homeward  voyage  is  always  clouding  his  prospects,  even  in  his 
brightest  moments. 

Yet,  upon  the  whole,  and  if  an  invalid  is  far  advanced  in  a 
decline,  the  risks  of  a  long  sea-trip  seem  smaller  to  us  than 
those  of  a  land  journey.  We  will  imagine  this  time  that  he 
is  going  to  Cannes  or  Mentone,  both  of  which  places  are  com- 
paratively accessible.     The  start  is  made  towards  the  middle 


or  end  of  October,  which  is  presumed  to  be  quite  sufficiently 
early.  But  there  are  bleak  and  blustering  days  in  October,  as 
we  know  to  our  cost ;  and  there  is  much  to  be  urged  against 
delaying  a  departure  at  the  last  moment,  when  the  deck-cabin 
has  been  engaged  on  board  the  Channel  packet  and  sundry 
other  details  have  been  settled  by  appointment.  The  wind  is 
whistling  through  the  well-ventilated  Charing  Cross  Station — 
ominous  of  what  may  be  looked  for  between  Lover  and  Calais — 
when  the  muffled  invalid  is  exchanging  his  carriage  for  the  train. 
Arrived  at  Dover,  rather  overheated  than  otherwise,  he  has  to 
accomplish  his  embarkation  in  the  face  of  a  gale  which  may 
probably  be  laden  with  drizzle.  The  pitching  of  the  steamer  might 
make  a  strong  man  uncomfortable ;  but,  after  all,  it  does  not  last 
very  long,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  nothing  untoward  will 
happen.  But  next  comes  the  going  ashore  at  Calais,  in  the  crowd 
of  passengers  who  are  hustling  each  other  against  time,  and 
scrambling  for  places  in  compartments  that  may  be  choked.  Our 
ailing  acquaintance  must  fare  with  the  rest,  or  rather  put  up  with 
the  leavings  of  the  stronger,  unless  he  has  telegraphed  beforehand 
for  one  of  those  coupe-lits  which  fall  somewhat  heavy  on  ordinary 
purses.  There  is  the  halt  at  Paris,  and  the  quest  for  quarters 
there.  Securing  rooms  on  the  entresol  or  au  premier  is,  for  a 
single  night  at  this  season,  out  of  the  question,  unless  our  friend 
is  travelling  en  Monte  Cristo,  and  ready  to  "put  himself  to 
ransom."  The  wearied  invalid  has  to  wait  in  his  vehicle  while 
those  who  are  accompanying  him  are  interviewing  the  hotel 
managers ;  and  finally  he  may  have  either  to  be  hoisted  towards  the 
garrets  or  resign  himself  to  the  discomforts  of  a  second-class  house. 
Then,  when  sufficiently  recruited,  the  longer  half  of  the 
journey  is  still  awaiting  him.  Unless  he  has  the  means  of  making 
friends  with  the  officials,  he  must  take  his  place  with  "  all  the 
world "  in  the  waiting-rooms,  and  rush  with  the  others  for  the 
carriages  when  the  doors  are  unlocked.  And  it  is  a  sight  to  move 
the  sympathy  of  good  Samaritans  to  see  him  dragged  along  in  the 
rear  of  the  mob,  struggling  beneath  the  weight  of  his  wrappings. 
He  and  his  travelling  companions  are  fortunate  if  they  chance  to 
find  seats  in  the  same  compartment.  And  there  he  is  seated  by 
way  of  prelude  to  what  may  be  twenty  hours  of  travel ;  for  if  he 
breaks  his  journey  half-way,  all  the  scramble  has  to  be  done  over 
again,  with  his  chest  heaving  as  if  it  would  burst  the  buttons  of 
his  overcoat,  and  his  pulses  beating  quickened  time.  Should  an 
invalid  be  none  the  worse  for  such  an  ordeal  as  that,  he  might 
surely  congratulate  himself  on  an  amount  of  latent  vitality  which 
ought  to  pull  him  through  without  change  of  climate. 

We  have  advisedly  made  the  worst  of  things,  or,  rather,  we  have 
taken  things  at  their  worst.    One  may  steam  to  Madeira  in  a 
halcyon  calm,  or  make  toe  journey  from  Calais  to  Cannes  with 
everything  conspiring  to  smooth  it  in  a  succession  of  happy  coin- 
cidences.   But  we  have  imagined  nothing  which  is  not  possible 
and  even  probable  ;  and  intending  emigrants  for  the  winter  would 
do  well  to  reckon  with  circumstances  which  oscillate  between  con- 
tingencies and  certainties.    When  all  has  been  duly  weighed,  they 
may  deliberately  decide  to  go  abroad  ;  and  it  must  be  owned  tha% 
independently  of  climate,  there  is  infinitely  more  life  in  most  of 
the  foreign  health-resorts  than  in  those  of  England.   The  changes  of 
scene,  and  sights  which  excite  and  interest,  do  an  infinity  of  good 
to  complaints  which  are  partly  on  the  nerves.    With  the  single 
exception  of  Monte  Carlo,  and  perhaps  San  Remo,  we  own 
that  we  do  not  greatly  approve  of  the  Riviera  as  a  safe  health- 
resort.    The  nipping  mistral  is  a  treacherous  enemy,  who  may 
either  keep  the  invalid  a  close  prisoner  in  his  apartments,  or  do  him 
iusidious  injury  in  spite  of  every  precaution.     The  seasons  at 
Algiers  are  generally  fine ;  yet  the  very  winter  you  choose  for 
going  there  may  chance  to  prove  one  of  the  blanks  in  the  lottery, 
and  you  may  come  in  lor  winds  and  rains  which  will  re- 
mind you  of  your  beloved  native  island.    So  we  might  run  over 
the  drawbacks  of  many  places  in  succession,  not  forgetting 
that  almost  invariable  one  which  consists  in  the  inferior  cha^ 
racter  of  foreign  building.    But  at  the  same  time  there  is  no 
denying  the  charm  of  the  clear  skies  in  fine  weather,  and  of  the 
azure  seas,  and  of  ■the  southern  or  semi-tropical  vegetation.  Go 
where  he  will,  when  he  gets  beyond  the  walls  of  °the  vineyards 
and  olive-yards,  the  visitor  is  cheered  by  bright  pictures  of  a  state 
of  existence  which  seems  steeped  in  poetry  and  romance.  There 
are  the  maidens,  whose  indifferent  figures  are  set  off  by  the  heavy 
baskets  they  carry  on  their  heads  or  the  brimming  water-jars  they 
balance  on  their  shoulders ;    there  are  the  prematurely  a^ed 
women,  whose  grimy  everyday  garb  comes  in  with  much  pic- 
turesqueness  in  the  distance,  under  the  gnarled  boughs  of  the 
venerable  olives,  or  in  some  fern-grown  archway  or  an^le  in  a 
mountain  village.    There  are  the  men  sitting  sideways°on  the 
donkeys  that  climb  the  stone-paved  tracks  which  wind  through 
the  chestnut  woods ;  while  in  Algiers  there  are  burnouses  and 
fezzes,  groves  of  date  palms,  an  occasional  string  of  camels,  and 
a  population  that  has  something  of  the  desert  and  as  much 
of   the    Boulevards  and  Palais  Royal.     All  this  picturesque 
variety  of  course  reacts  upon  the  mind,  and  braces  the  spirits  to 
give  a  strong  fillip  to  the  body.    Again,  in  towns  like  Pan  we  are 
surrounded  by  the  finest  scenery  as  well  as  many  various  sources 
of  interest,  and  we  have  the  advantages  besides  of  first-rate  hotels 
of  English  sports,  and  of  excellent  society.    And  this  is  just  what 
is  wanting  in  our  winter  watering-places  at  home,  even  if  we 
waive  the  inferiority  of  the  most  favoured  of  them  in  point  of 
climate.    Bournemouth,  with  its  pine-woods,  is  pleasant  enough ; 
as  we  have  said  on  a  former  occasion,  it  is  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  an  English  Cannes,  even  to  the  extravagant  rents  and 
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the  outrageous  distances.  Torquay,  although  somewhat  too 
much  of  a  town,  is,  in  our  opinion,  still  more  enjoyable  ; 
and  on  a  bright  afternoon  some  of  the  terraced  gardens 
overhanging  _  the  bay,  and  backed  up  by  cliffs  overgrown 
•with  flowering  shrubs,  may  remind  the  visitor  of  the  most 
enchanting  nooks  of  Monte  Carlo,  as  they  shelter  behind  the  bold 
headland  of  Monaco.  But  these  English  watering-places  are  dull 
at  the  best,  and  as  life  stagnates  monotonously  day  after  day,  the 
patient  has  few  opportunities  of  forgetting  himself.  His  pre- 
occupation is  the  scrupulous  observance  of  his  regimen,  and  it 
might  be  better  were  he  occasionally  tempted  to  neglect  it.  He 
sits  down  to  precisely  such  meals  as  he  has  been  used  to,  cooked 
and  served  in  the  too-familiar  fashion ;  he  sees  the  same  style  of 
people  dressed  to  a  pattern  when  he  takes  his  walks  or  drives 
abroad  ;  the  very  country-folk  who  come  to  the  markets  or  are  at 
work  in  the  fields  remind  him  of  the  villagers  in  his  own  parish. 
All  this  must  be  remembered  in  deliberating  over  a  winter  choice, 
and  yet  the  choice  too  often  lies  between  two  evils.  People  must, 
after  all,  decide  for  themselves  in  each  separate  case ;  and  the  most 
we  can  do  is  to  call  attention  to  certain  considerations  which  are 
frequently  overlooked,  with  unfortunate  consequences. 


ARCHBISHOP  TAIT  ON  MOZLEY'S  OXFORD  REMINISCENCES. 

A SHORT  article  on  Mr.  Mozley's  Oriel  and  Oxford  Reminiscences, 
which  is  interesting  in  many  ways,  though  chiefly  perhaps 
for  its  authorship,  appears  in  the  current  number  of  Macmillan's 
Magazine.  We  learn  from  an  editorial  note  prefixed  to  it  that  it 
was  written  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  "  shortly  before  the 
beginning  of  the  serious  illness  from  which  he  is  now  happily  re- 
covering." Had  that  illness  had  a  different  termination,  as  was 
at  one  time  very  generally  feared,  we  might  have  scrupled  to 
speak  freely  just  now  of  a  paper  from  a  good  deal  of  which 
we  are  obliged  more  or  less  decidedly  to  dissent.  There  is  fortu- 
nately no  such  reason  for  hesitation  now,  and  we  shall  best  show 
our  respect  for  the  author  by  discussing  simply  on  its  own  merits — 
as  he  would  certainly  himself  desire  it  to  be  treated — his  contri- 
bution to  a  subject  of  high  importance,  on  which  both  his  position 
and  his  antecedents  give  him  a  peculiar  claim  to  be  heard.  And 
as  it  contains,  in  our  judgment,  several  points  very  open  to  criticism, 
let  us  gladly  recognize  at  starting  that  what  appears  to  us  a  somewhat 
inadequate  treatment  of  recent  religious  movements,  and  especially  of 
the  Oxford  or  "  Oriel  school,"  is  obviously  due  not  to  any  temper  of 
hostility  or  moral  depreciation,  but  to  an  intellectual  failure  to 
appreciate  clearly  and  fully  the  grave  religious  problems  of  the 
age.  The  Archbishop's  paper  cannot  indeed  compare  for  interest 
with  the  longer  one  on  the  same  subject,  full  of  biographical  and 
other  details  evidently  based  in  great  part  on  personal  recollec- 
tions, which  appears  at  the  same  time  in  the  Church  Quarterly. 
But  there  is  no  disposition  shown  to  emulate  Mr.  Anthony 
Fronde's  attempt  in  his  recent  series  of  papers  in  Good  Words — 
noticed  at  the  time  in  our  columns — to  write  down  both  the  Oriel 
movement  and  the  Oriel  men  from  the  superior  platform  of  mingled 
ignorance  and  dislike.  Nor  are  we  presented  with  any  of  those 
strange  travesties  of  leading  events  and  actors  in  the  contest  with 
which  Dean  Stanley  used  from  time  to  time  to  irritate  or  amuse 
the  readers  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  and  other  periodicals.  The 
Archbishop's  tone  is  always  kindly  and  generous,  and  he  is  never 
•consciously  unfair.  Of  the  great  leader  of  the  movement,  of  whom 
he  knew  little  personally,  he  speaks  with  the  respect  felt  for  him 
by  all  who  respect  themselves.  Of  those  with  whom  he  was 
personally  intimate  he  speaks  in  much  warmer  terms,  and  notably 
of  his  two  old  Balliol  friends,  no  longer  with  us,  Canon  (Jakeley 
and  Dr.  Ward,  whose  intimacy  with  him — equally  to  their  credit 
and  his  own — ended  only  with  their  lives : — 

The  great  leaders  were  beyond  me  in  age  and  position  ;  with  many  of 
the  rest  I  was  intimate.  Two  names  rise  before  me  as  my  dearest  friends  ; 
they  both  became  Roman  Catholics  early  in  these  struggles,  but  through 
changing  scenes  of  life  I  had  opportunities— alas  !  few  and  far  between— of 
keeping  up  my  intimacy  with  both.  One  died  three-  years  ago,  the  other 
but  a  few  months  since.  Two  more  siugle-heart,ed  and  devoted  men  I 
believe  never  lived. 

That  the  Archbishop  fails  to  do  anything  like  full  justice  to 
the  character  and  still  unexhausted  influence  of  the  movement 
arises  from  no  spirit  of  mean  and  ungenerous  carping,  but  from 
the  peculiarities  of  his  own  mind,  the  strength  of  which  lies 
rather  in  practical  than  speculative  power;  philosophical  and 
theological  problems  as  such  do  not  come  home  to  him,  and  his 
attitude  towards  them  is  necessarily,  and  perhaps  unconsciously, 
that  of  an  external  observer  rather  than  of  a  master  or  a  disciple 
in  any  definite  school  of  thought.  He  is  not  fitted  by  experience 
or  by  intellectual  bent  for  entering  deeply  into  such  matters,  and 
it  is  idle  to  complain  of  what  is  not  a  fault  but  a  fact.  But  it 
nevertheless  inevitably  disqualifies  him  from  forming  more  than 
a  superficial  estimate  of  the  inner  nature  and  working  of  the 
great  religious  revival  associated  with  the  names  of  the  illustrious 
group  of  Oriel  Fellows  of  whom  Mr.  Newman  was  the  chief.  To 
the  remarkable  impression  it  produced  on  contemporary  observers 
the  Archbishop  bears  no  grudging  testimony  in  the  following 
passage : — 

I  doubt  whether  the  whole  history  of  opinion  exhibits  a  stranger 
spectacle  than  the  way  in  which  this  tribe  of  ardent,  thoughtful,  and  highly 
intelligent  men  yielded  themselves  without  hesitation  to  the  fascination  of 
one  not  much  older,  but  whom  they  believed  to  be  much  stronger,  than 
themselves.    Men  brought  up  in  old-fashioned  orthodox  homes,  or  unde 


the  religious  influences  of  Simeon  and  his  school  ;  others  again  who  came 
from  worldly  houses,  where  no  particular  religion  was  in  vogue,  suddenly 
abjured  the  old  "  Thirty-nine"  Article  definition  of  the  Church,  which  had 
stood  their  fathers  in  good  stead  ever  since  the  Reformation,  and  placed 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  a  form  of  Church,  which  was  vigorous 
certainly  in  the  fourth  and  tilth  centuries,  but  respecting  which  they 
scarcely  seemed  to  inquire  whether  it  represented  adequately  the  teaching 
and  discipline  of  the  age  of  the  Apostles. 

The  wording  of  the  last  sentence  is,  to  say  the  least,  rather  odd, 
and  it  is  more  surprising  to  be  told  in  the  next  paragraph  that  the 
argument  of  Tract  XO.  has  been  "  almost  universally  repudiated." 
But  it  is  admitted  that  the  movement  has  produced  a  great  effect 
during  the  last  fifty  years,  when  many  of  its  most  zealous  disciples 
have  risen  to  important  positions  in  Church  and  State ;  meanwhile, 
however,  it  has  tended  to  open  "  an  ever-widening  gulf  between 
the  clergy  and  the  laity,"  and  the  Archbishop  claims  for  his  own 
order  the  credit — which  certainly  will  not  be  at  all  universally 
allowed  to  it — of  staving  off  the  perilous  consequences  of  this 
alleged  rupture  ;  "  the  moderation  of  the  episcopal  bench  has  for 
the  present  averted  any  such  calamity."  And  then  comes  the 
somewhat  paradoxical  statement  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  ascribe 
directly  or  indirectly  to  the  influence  of  the  Oxford  movement  the 
marked  change  which  has  taken  place  of  late  years  in  the  arrange- 
ment and  architecture  of  our  churches  and  in  the  conduct  of 
divine  worship,  the  only  reason  alleged  for  this  denial  of  what  is 
pretty  generally  assumed  as  incontrovertible  being  that  a  similar 
change  may  be  observed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Undoubtedly ;  but  surely  the  writer  must  be  aware  that 
not  only  in  its  architectural  and  ritual  aspects,  but  in  the  whole 
system  of  religious  thought,  Tractarianism  was  part  of  a  wider 
movement  extending  over  the  whole  continent  of  Europe,  and 
springing  in  past  from  the  reaction  which  followed  on  the  excesses 
of  the  French  Revolution.  That  Mr.  Newman  and  his  friends 
were  borne  forward  on  that  great  wave  of  thought  does  not  at  all 
disprove  their  own  commanding  influence,  nor  can  even  the  most 
transcendent  genius  exert  its  legitimate  power  unless  there  is 
something  in  the  circumstances  or  spirit  of  the  age  to  secure 
receptivity  and  response.  And  as  regards  the  particular  point  at 
issue  the  writer  expressly  concedes  a  few  pages  further  on  what  he 
had  seemed  before  to  dispute : — 

Let  us  grant  that  there  has  been  infused  into  the  Church  of  England  a 
much  more  reverential  regard  for  the  externals  of  public  worship,  and  that 
much  of  this  may  have  had  its  rise  even  from  the  unconscious  efforts 
of  the  first  leaders  of  the  Oxford  school ;  let  us  grant  that  a  system 
of  parochial  arrangement  has  arisen  which  enlists  the  co-operation  of 
zealous  workers — both  men  and  women— and  which  by  means  of  guilds 
and  other  associations  has  increased  the  hold  of  the  pasti  r  upon  his  flock. 
Though  here  and  there  are  to  be  found  eccentricities  of  worship  which 
sensible  men  of  all  schools  deplore,  which  are  often  a  scandalous  cause  of 
quarrel  in  a  parish,  and  which  the  fathers  of  this  movement  never  contem- 
plated, yet  on  the  whole  it  must  he  frankly  allowed  that  much  of  tlie  work 
which  has  sprung  from  the  good  men  of  Oriel  has  made  the  parish  church  far 
more  attractive  and  useful  than  it  was  of  yore. 

The  words  we  have  italicized  assert  what  every  one  knows  to  be 
the  fact,  but  which  had  appeared  in  the  earlier  passage  to  be 
denied.  What  precisely  is  meant  by  a  subsequent  assertion  about 
the  Oriel  school  that  "  its  day  is  past,"  is  not  quite  clear ;  but  if  it 
means  that  the  influences  then  set  in  motion  are  exhausted,  or  that 
the  Church  of  England  will  not  continue  to  bear  lasting  traces  of 
the  teaching  and  spirit  revived  within  her  pale  by  that  band  of 
devoted  workers,  as  well  as  of  their  "  useful  and  self-denying 
lives,"  we  must  venture  to  think  that  the  writer's  discernment  is 
much  at  fault  as  regards  the  future  as  well  as  the  past. 

He  has,  however,  a  heavy  indictment  to  bring  against  the  move- 
ment which  had  been  urged  before  in  more  unguarded  language 
by  Mr.  Anthony  Froude.  Of  course  it  is  quite  true  that  "  the 
age  has  become  sceptical " — Mr.  Newman  and  Dr.  Pusey 
foresaw  that  danger  clearly  enough,  and  did  their  best  to  pro- 
vide against  it  fifty  years  ago.  It  is  also  true  that  the  scepti- 
cism of  the  day  has  infected  the  tone,  besides  seriously  modifying 
the  constitutional  status,  of  "  the  great  university  of  historic  ortho- 
doxy." But  it  does  not  follow  that  "  the  bulwark  of  a  fourth- 
century  Church  to  which  the  old  leaders  trusted  as  a  refuge  from 
the  storm  " — in  other  words  the  Tractarian  theory  of  ecclesiastical 
tradition  as  supplementing  and  explaining  the  Scriptural  revela- 
tion— "  has  crumbled  in  dust."  Many  people  will  say  that  but  for 
the  influence  of  this  teaching  the  inroads  of  scepticism  would 
have  been  far  more  destructive  than  they  are.  There  are  certainly 
"tutors  here  and  there"  at  Oxford,  "who  do  not  hesitate  to  dis- 
seminate opinions  of  which  they  ought  to  be  ashamed  " — perhaps  a 
good  many  of  them.  It  is  now  several  years  since  a  well-known  tutor 
of  a  leading  Oxford  College  opened  a  lecture  in  these  words — 
"  That  .  .  .  fool  Bishop  Butler  says :  "  so  at  least  his  words  were 
cited  at  the  time  without  challenge  in  a  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  abortive  Irish  University  Bill.  But 
when  the  writer  goes  on  to  ask,  "  How  came  they  " — the  sceptical 
tutors — "where  they  are?"  and  more  than  implies  that  the  Tracta- 
rians  are  "  responsible  for  that  wave  of  secularism  which  for  the  last 
few  years  has  raged  so  violently  within  the  University,"  we  must 
venture  to  remind  him  that  the  secularism  which  they  strove  from 
the  first  so  earnestly  to  combat,  and  did  for  some  time  hold  in  check, 
was  "  in  the  air  " — to  use  a  phrase  of  his  own — long  before  a  single 
Tract  was  written.  It  was  the  special  merit  of  the  Tract  writers 
to  have  thus  early  discerned  the  little  cloud  no  larger  than  a  man's 
hand,  destined  so  soon  to  overspread  the  heavens.  That  there  has 
been  for  several  years  past  a  diminution  of  University  men,  and 
still  more  of  high  class-men,  among  candidates  for  holy  orders, 
is  so  notorious  that  we  are  surprised  at  the  Archbishop's  seeming 
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unwillingness  to  admit  it,  but  that  this  is  to  any  appreciable 
extent  due  to  "  the  over-priestly  guise  "  of  "  Oxford  theology  " 
we  do  not  the  least  believe.  It  is  partly  due  to  the  many  new 
openings  for  young  men  of  ability  and  education  in  modern  life; 
partly, If  not  mainly,  to  that  very""  secularism  "  of  which  he  com- 
plains. It  is  the  stranger  that  the  Archbishop  should  bring  this 
charge  against  the  Tractarian  school,  while  he  virtually  admits 
that°no  either  religious  teaching  has  been  able  to  hold  its  ground 
at  Oxford  at  all.  "  Strange  to  say,  the  influence  of  the  Evan- 
gelical school  seems  never  to  have  extended  to  Oxford."  It 
certainly  never  has,  but  we  are  not  sure  that  it  is  strange,  though 
we  cannot  stay  to  discuss  that  question  here. 

There  is  another  teaching  power  which  the  writer  thinks  ought 
to  have  prevailed  at  Oxford  and  in  the  country  generally,  but 
somehow  it  never  has.  "  What  of  Dr.  Arnold  and  the  reasonable 
and  large-hearted  system  of  Christian  teaching  of  which  he  was  the 
representative  ?  "  Why  has  it  not  pervaded  the  land  ?  Some 
reasons  obviously  quite  inadequate  are  given  for  this.  Dr.  Arnold  was 
not  widely  known  till  after  his  death  and  the  publication  of  Arthur 
Stanley's  biography  of  him,  and  by  that  time  "  the  Oriel  school 
kad  entrenched  themselves  securely  in  their  camp,"  and  had  a  very 
ably  conducted  weekly  organ  : — 

The  ability  of  the  writers  in  this  paper,  and  their  high  character,  may 
be  judged  of  from  the  fact  that  many  of  them  have  been  justly  promoted 
since  the  present  Prime  Minister,  who  at  one  time  at  least  might  have  been 
called  the  great  lay  high-priest  of  the  Oxford  School,  has  attained  the  dis- 
tinguished post  in  which  he  is  believed  by  the  mass  of  the  nation  to  over- 
shadow all  his  predecessors.  Meanwhile,  unobtrusively  but  most  effectively, 
■during  nearly  twenty  years,  Keble,  bringing  his  marvellous  poetic  feeling 
to  bear  upon" the  spiritual  yearnings  of  the  day,  had  been  conciliating  to- 
wards his  own  school  of  "theology  the  hearts  of  the  majority  of  educated 
people. 

Moreover  Dr.  Arnold  had  allowed  himself  at  times  to  use  bitter 
and  violent  language  which  gave  just  offence.  Quite  true,  but 
the  primary  and  sufficient  reason  why  his  "  system  of  Christian 
teaching "  never  spread  or  was  capable  of  spreading  is  the  very 
simple  one  that  there  was  no  system  at  all.  Dr.  Arnold  personally 
was  a  great  power,  and  we  may  add  in  his  way  a  great  Christian 
teacher,  though  his  speciality  was  to  be  a  reformer  of  public 
school  education  and  apostle  of  boyhood,  rather  than  a  divine. 
He  neither  aspired  nor  was  in  any  way  qualified  to  originate  any 
"  Christian  system,"  reasonable  or  the  reverse.  When  the  writer 
speaks  of  "  a  manly,  straightforward,  expansive  Christian  system 
which,  holding  as  for  dear  life  to  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  had  a 
marvellously  attractive  power,"  he  is  confounding  the  personal 
influence  and  piety  of  Arnold,  which  deserves  all  his  commenda- 
tion, with  a  doctrinal  system  which  Arnold,  whose  mind  was 
essentially  untheological,  had  not ;  it  was  not  "  the  system,"  but 
this  personal  influence  which  "  went  forth  to  bless  other  lands  ' 
in  the  person  of  Bishop  Cotton  of  Calcutta.  And  this  entire 
absence  of  any  systematic  grasp  of  doctrine  also  explains, 
though  it  does  not  justify,  the  charge  often  brought  against  Arnold 
since  of  being  "  the  father  of  scepticism,"  which  the  Archbishop 
repudiates  as  "  utterly  untrue."  It  is  utterly  untrue  that  he  was 
himself  a  sceptic,  and  there  is  abundant  evidence  in  his  private 
correspondence  as  well  as  in  his  published  works  that  he  would 
have  shrunk  with  horror  from  the  scepticism  which  many  of  his 
former  pupils  and  their  disciples  after  them  have  secretly  cherished 
•or  openly  avowed.  But  there  was  nothing  in  his  vague,  impulsive, 
and  very  unsystematic  teaching,  when  divorced  from  his  own  lofty 
character  and  deep  sense  of  personal  religion,  to  guard  his  fol- 
lowers against  drawing  their  own  sceptical  deductions,  and  there 
was  a  good  deal  which  served,  quite  against  his  own  purpose  or 
anticipation,  indirectly  to  encourage  them  in  such  a  course. 
Men  like  Arthur  Stanley  and  Arthur  Clough,  to  whom  the  writer 
refers,  were  rightly  counted  his  disciples,  though  he  would 
never  have  endorsed  their  views.  The  master,  who  was  a  man 
■of  singularly  devout  mind  and  deep  personal  reverence  for  our 
Lord,  "  held  as  for  dear  life  to  the  Divinity  of  Christ"  ;  but  the 
very  phrase  shows  that  there  was  something  in  his  system,  or 
want  of  system,  which  made  it  an  effort  to  do  so,  and  followers 
whose  logic  was  keener  and  their  devotion  far  duller  than  his  own, 
were  only  too  likely,  as  the  event  proved,  to  apply  ruthlessly  to 
.the  central  doctrine  of  Christianity  the  solvent  he  had  not  scrupled 
to  apply  to  other  doctrines  maintained  to  be  essential  to  orthodox 
belief  by  the  school  he  so  bitterly  disliked.  In  this  sense  oaly  can 
he  be  called  the  father,  or  more  accurately  the  pioneer,  of  modern 
scepticism.  We  are  not  however  engaged  here  in  criticizing  Dr. 
Arnold's  theology,  but  the  Archbishop's  treatment  of  it  serves 
to  illustrate  from  another  point  of  view  his  incapacity,  with  every 
desire  to  be  fair,  at  all  adequately  to  appreciate  the  "  Oxford 
theology"  which  Dr.  Arnold  persistently  attacked,  but,  as  his 
panegyrist  is  obliged  to  admit,  entirely  failed  to  replace  in  popular 
estimation  by  any  better  system  of  his  own. 


THE  MAYORALTY  OF  LONDON. 

rpiIE  election  of  the  Lord  Mayor  is  not  an  event  which 
J-  seriously  disturbs  the  tranquillity  of  modern  London.  It  was 
not  always  thus,  and  will  not  be  when  the  changes  said  to  be  con- 
templated have  been  earned  out.  At  present  the  head  of  the 
London  municipality  is,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  a  nobleman  of 
high  rank,  who  performs  purely  ornamental  duties  and  dispenses  a 
lavish  hospitality.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  there  would  be 
greater  dignity  in  the  mayoralty  if  its  duties  were  not  so  honorary— 


if,  in  short,  the  Lord  Mayor  had  "  to  earn  his  living."  This  may 
be  doubted.  Dukes  occupy  a  somewhat  elevated  position  in  this 
kingdom,  yet  they  toil  not.  The  one  thing  that  could  add  to  the 
greatness  of  the  Lord  Mayor  would  be  that  his  appointment  should, 
last  for  life,  like  that  of  an  archbishop.  We  do  not  know  when 
the  first  mayor  was  appointed  or  elected,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  for  some  centuries  the  mayors  of  London  had  a  perma- 
nent office.  Their  influence  must  have  been  immense.  Henry  Fitz 
Eylwin  is  believed  by  some  authorities  to  have  held  office  fortwenty- 
five  years.  Serlo  le  Mercer  was  mayor  for  six  and  Andrew  Buckerel 
for  seven  years  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Gregory 
Rokesley  also  held  office  for  seven  years,  from  1275  to  1281,  and. 
was  re-elected  in  1283.  The  inevitable  result  was  that  the  City 
government  became  an  oligarchy.  Two  aldermen  held  the  office 
between  them  for  twelve  years  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
Whether  the  City  was  the  better  or  the  worse  for  this  settled 
government,  it  is  not  very  possible  to  say  after  so  long  an  in- 
terval. We  find  records  of  very  serious  crimes  under  the  rule  of 
llokesley;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  records  of  crime  go  no 
further  back  than  his  time,  and  in  reality  there  may  have  been  a 
diminution  rather  than  an  increase.  It  is,  of  course,  one  of  the 
very  first  questions  which  will  occur  when  the  whole  of  London  is 
gathered  under  the  robe  of  the  City,  whether  the  mayor  is  to  be  a 
practically  permanent  official  like  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Works,  or  whether  it  will  be  possible  to  find  men  of  wealth, 
station,  and  character  year  by  year  to  fill  the  august  office.  At 
present  things  work  very  smoothly.  There  are  no  crowds  clamour- 
ing for  one  candidate  or  another.  There  is  no  rioting  in  the  streets. 
There  may  be  two  or  more  parties  in  the  quiet  assembly  at  Guild- 
hall, but  the  outer  world  knows  nothing  of  them.  Mr.  Alderman 
Knight  steps  almost  as  a  matter  of  course  into  the  place  of  Mr. 
Alderman  Ellis.  There  are  between  six  and  seven  thousand 
electors — that  is,  liverymen  of  the  various  Companies.  Yet 
very  few  attended  at  the  Guildhall  on  Michaelmas  Day.  The 
chief  interest  of  the  proceedings,  indeed,  lay  in  the  fact  that 
some  ardent  persous  were  known  to  have  hazarded  a  prophecy 
that  this  was  the  last  occasion  on  which  an  election  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  would  be  held  by  the  livery  under  the  old  dispensation. 

When  we  read  reports  of  the  proceedings  at  the  election  we 
observe  that  this  year  there  was  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  the 
guilds.  It  may  be  thought  a  strange  thing,  but  there  are  really 
no  guilds  in  London  now,  except  the  guild  merchant  and  perhaps 
one  or  two  modern  societies  of  a  religious  kind.  The  speakers 
who  mentioned  guilds  seem  by  the  context  of  their  speeches  to 
have  referred,  not  to  the  mayor  and  commonalty  or  to  the  young 
men  who  take  part  in  ritualistic  processions,  but  to  what  most  of 
us  are  accustomed  to  call  the  Companies.  How  they  came  to 
assume  the  name  of  Guilds  we  have  no  idea.  It  is  a  very  ancient 
assumption,  yet  long  search  fails  to  find  a  case  in  which  a  guild, 
such  as  existed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  let  us  say,  became  a 
company  such  as  received  a  charter  from  Kickard  II.  True, 
several  companies  even  at  that  early  period  endeavoured  to 
connect  themselves  with  an  older  bod}'.  Thus,  to  take  a  single 
example,  the  Skinners  when  they  were  incorporated  by  Edward  III. 
obtained  from  the  King  possession  of  a  house  known  as  Coped 
Hall,  which  had  belonged  to  a  guild  of  skinners  half  a 
century  earlier,  but  which  had  long  been  private  property,  and 
had  been  bequeathed  to  the  King  by  a  Kentish  knight,  Ralf 
Cobham.  Of  course,  in  commenting  on  this  purchase,  the  usual 
authorities  write  as  if  Coped  Hall  had  always  rightly  belonged  to 
the  Skinners,  and  as  if  its  alienation  was  an  unaccountable  acci- 
dent. The  modern  Weavers'  Company,  if  any,  has  a  right  to  talk 
in  this  way,  because  it  can  plead,  what  no  one  can  contradict,  that 
an  ancient  guild  of  weavers  was  tyrannically  suppressed,  and 
that  when  a  company  of  weavers  was  formed,  the  charters  granted 
to  the  guild  were  referred  to  in  the  charters  granted  to  the 
company.  This,  however,  to  the  modern  historical  critic,  is  not 
sufficient  proof  of  continuity.  A  few  other  unsatisfactory  cases 
might,  in  all  probability,  be  found  ;  but  the  history  of  the  Grocers' 
Company,  which  is  thoroughly  known,  must  be  taken  as  typical. 
Here  we  have  a  number  of  men  belonging,  no  doubt,  to  various 
guilds,  associating  together  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  their 
trade,  forming  themselves  into  a  company,  and  obtaining  leave,  first 
from  the  civic  government  and  afterwards  by  charter  from  the 
King,  to  impose  their  rules  upon  traders  in  the  City.  The  records 
are  full  of  similar  rules  in  other  trades,  and  eventually  companies 
were  formed  to  regulate  every  possible  employment,  and  the  modern 
franchise  was  fixed  by  the  enactment  that  to  be  free  of  the  City  a 
man  must  belong  to  a  companjr.  The  grocers  existed  side  by  side 
with  guilds  of  which  many  of  them  were  members,  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  grocers'  guilds  became  the  Grocers'  Company. 
There  seem,  in  shoit,  to  have  been  three  merchant  guilds  in 
London — that,  namely,  which  has  become  the  Corporation,  that 
which  belonged  to  the  Hanseatic  cities,  and,  possibly,  that  of  the 
weavers.  Now  there  is  but  one,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word — 
namely,  the  guild  which  assembles  at  the  Guildhall. 

The  antiquity  of  the  Guildhall  as  a  place  of  meeting  for  the 
Guild  Merchant  of  London  must  be  very  great.  It  cannot  be  later 
than  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  that  the  old  hall  in  Aldermanhury 
was  abandoned.  The  newer  hall  was  close  by,  but  faced  a  different 
v  ay  and  into  a  different  street.  We  have  no  record  of  the  transfer, 
which  points  to  its  having  been  made  before  the  books  of  the 
Corporation  began  to  be  regularly  kept,  which  was  about  1290. 
In  the  time  of  Whittington  the  hall  was  almost  a  ruin,  and  one  of 
that  great  financier's  benefits  to  the  City  consisted  in  gifts  and 
bequests  to  the  Guildhall,  where,  by  the  way,  he  founded  a  library 
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of  manuscripts,  which  was  dispersed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
The  violent  scenes  of  the  time  of  Henry  III.  must  have  taken 
place  in  the  older  hall,  when  the  election  of  the  mayor  was  a 
constant  cause  of  quarrel  between  the  aldermen  and  the  common 
people  of  the  City.  But  the  newer  hall  witnessed  scenes  quite  as 
noisy  in  the  course  of  its  long  history — scenes  which  it  would 
do  some  of  the  modern  school  of  Radical  reformers  good  to 
think  of,  when  the  commons  shouted  down  the  aristocrats  and 
got  their  own  way  in  the  election  by  sheer  force  of  clamour. 
Mr.  Stubbs  has  recorded  his  opinion  that  it  is  improbable 
London  had  a  recognized  mayor  before  1 191.  In  1 194  he  is  first 
mentioned  in  a  contemporary  document.  The  chronicle  called  the 
Liber  de  Antiquis  Leyibus,  which  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the 
Corporation,  makes  1 1 89  the  first  year  of  Henry  Fitz  Eylwin's 
mayoralty,  while  the  last  newly  published  Chronicle  of  London 
assigns  1209  as  the  date.  If  there  was  a  guild  in  existence  before 
this  period,  its  head  must  have  been  the  sheriff'  or  portreeve.  The 
causes  which  led  to  the  change  of  title  may  have  acted  when 
Longchamps  was  deposed  from  his  government  or  regency  during 
the  absence  of  Richard  I.  on  his  Crusade;  or  even  so  far  back  as 
the  time  of  Richard's  father,  when  the  farm  of  Middlesex  and  the 
appointment  of  two  sheriff's  were  vested  in  the  citizens.  There  is 
also  a  curious  complication  which  relates  to  the  existence  of  the 
Portsoke ;  and  the  historian  who  likes  to  form  theories  will  find 
all  kinds  of  openings  in  the  early  history  of  the  mayoralty,  as  may 
likewise,  without  much  research,  the  historical  critic  of  the  de- 
structive kind,  who  will  perhaps  meet  with  more  fictitious  literature 
on  this  than  on  any  other  subject  of  the  sort  in  existence.  The 
mayoralty  was  no  sinecure  when  it  was  first  instituted.  The 
mayor  was  the  City  chamberlain.  He  held  a  hustings  every  week. 
He  was  the  City  coroner,  and  held  inquests  in  all  parts  of  the 
City.  He  was  the  escheator  and  valued  for  deodand.  In  short, 
even  before  he  became  a  magistrate,  his  judicial  duties  were  more 
than  enough  for  one  man.  From  the  time  when  he  was  associated 
with  the  judges  in  commissions  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  by 
Edward  III.,  his  title  of  "  Lord"  seems  to  have  commenced, 
but  it  does  not  occur  in  official  documents  before  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  As  early  as  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  he  ranked  as  an 
earl ;  but  in  the  City  he  takes  precedence  of  every  subject,  not 
excepting  even  the  Prince  of  Wales.  This  was  his  place  at  the 
opening  of  the  new  Exchange  in  1S44.  At  the  funeral  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  he  was  preceded  by  Prince  Albert  as  repre- 
senting the  Queen,  but  he  preceded  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
At  the  funeral  mass  performed  at  Westminster  after  the  death  of 
Henry  VII.  the  Major  made  his  offering  immediately  after  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  ;  this,  of  course,  was  out  of  the  City.  But  on 
the  occasion  of  Lord  JSelsou's  funeral,  so  ignorant  were  the  heralds 
of  the  historical  position  of  the  Lord  Mayor  that  they  would  have 
placed  him  after  barons'  eldest  sons.  Sir  James  Shaw,  who  then 
held  the  office,  flatly  refused  to  appear  at  the  ceremony  if  he  was 
not  given  precedence  of  every  one  present,  unless  the  King  himself 
should  attend;  and  this  demand  was  complied  with.  When,  a 
few  years  later,  he  was  created  a  baronet,  the  heralds  made  one  of 
his  supporters,  which  represented  Fortitude,  to  carry  a  roll  in- 
scribed "  The  King's  Warrant  of  Precedence."  In  an  old  book  on 
City  ceremonials  the  installation  of  a  new  Lord  Mayor  is  thus 
described: — "Then  M.  Towne  clearke  giveth  him  his  oath,  and 
when  he  hath  taken  his  oath,  the  old  Lord  ariseth  and 
giveth  the  new  Lord  his  place,  the  olde  Lord  taking  the  new 
Lordes  place;  and  then  M.  Chamberlaine  deliveretn  first  to 
him  the  scepter,  next  the  keyes  of  the  common  Seale,  lastly 
the  seale  6f  the  office  of  the  Maioraltie."  The  sceptre  here 
mentioned  is  of  great  interest,  as  being  probably  the  oldest  of 
the  City  possessions,  and  much  older  than  any  of  the  Crown 
regalia  in  the  Tower  of  London.  As  it  now  appears  it  is  of  the 
filteenth  century,  but  much  older  work  is  on  it,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  it  has  been  handed  down  from  some  of  the 
very  first  mayors.  At  a  coronation  it  is  carried  by  the  Lord  Mayor, 
who,  indeed,  on  that  occasion  has  literally  his  hands  full,  for  he 
officiates  as  butler,  and  the  King  hands  him  a  gold  and  enamelled 
cup  and  cover,  with  a  ewer  to  match.  When  Edward  III.  was 
crowned,  during  the  lifetime  of  his  wretched  father,  special  efforts 
seem  to  have  been  made  by  the  Queen  and  Mortimer  to_  give  the 
ceremony  all  the  stateliness  and  solemnity  possible,  in  spite  of  the 
extreme  poverty  of  the  exchequer  at  the  time.  The  Mayor  attended 
and  performed  the  office  of  butler,  with  three  hundred  and  sixty 
citizens  to  follow  him,  all  clad  in  pne  livery,  and  each  of  them 
carrying  a  silver  cup.  The  fee  appended  to  the  butlership  was 
then  handed  to  him.,  This  was  in  1327,  and  some  ten  years  later 
the  alderman,  Richard  de  Bettoyne,  who  had  been  mayor  on  the 
occasion,  was  astonished  to  receive  a  bill  for  the  value  of  the  cup 
and  ewer.  He  naturally  objected  to  pay,  when  an  estreat  came 
from  the  Exchequer,  addressed  to  the  sheriff's,  ordering  them  to 
levy  the  sum  of  eighty-nine  pounds,  twelve  shillings,  and  sixpence, 
on  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  unfortunate  Richard.  He  there- 
fore petitioned  the  King  in  Council,  and  it  may  be  presumed  he 
had  a  remission,  but  no  record  of  it  has  come  down  to  us.  He 
also  offered,  with  authority  from  the  Corporation  no  doubt,  to  pay 
the  money  if  the  service  should  be  remitted  ;  an  offer  apparently 
not  accepted,  as  we  find  the  mayors  performing  the  office  of  butler 
at  coronation  feasts  when  they  have  been  held  ever  since. 


ROTTEN  ROW  AT  THE  ODEOX. 

FOR  some  weeks  past  there  has  been  a  cloud  hanging  over  the 
ordinarily  festive  Latin  quarter,  the  mists  of  doubt  and  dis- 
sension having  closed  round  the  frequenters  of  the  cafes  and 
brasseries  of  the  Rive  Gauche.  On  every  side  perplexed  faces  were- 
to  be  met  with,  and  from  all  mouths  strange  sounds  came  forth — 
every  student  vying  with  his  fellow  to  obtain  mastery  over  the- 
pronunciation  of  the  cabalistic  syllables  of  "  Rotten  Row."  There 
have  been  many  stormy  discussions  as  to  what  the  meaning  of 
these  mysterious  words  might  be,  some  affirming  that  Rotten  Row 
was  a  celebrated  Highland  chief,  others  that  it  was  a  barbarous 
ceremony  somewhat  akin  to  the  "hari-kari"  of  the  Japanese, 
while  here  and  there  an  adventurous  Englishman  would  lift  up  his 
voice  in  attempted  explanation,  only  to  be  promptly  put  down  by 
some  superior  being  "  qui  avait  lu  Sir  Walter  Scott."  Finally  the 
newspapers  came  to  the  rescue,  assuring  their  readers  that  Rotten 
Row  was  to  be  translated  "  route  pourrie,"  and  that  it  was  situated 
"  dans  le  Hyde-park."  The  plot  of  Rotten  Row  is  of  the 
slenderest  ;  and,  but  for  the  accurate  impression  of  English 
life  which  the  piece  conveys,  it  would  scarcely  be  able  to. 
draw  full  houses.  The  first  and  second  acts  take  place  in 
the  Saturday  Review  office,  which  is  represented  as  a  large 
room,  somewhat  the  worse  for  wear,  in  a  Parisian  house.  At  the 
back,  two  large  folding-doors  thrown  open  disclose  one  of  those 
huge  wood  and  wire  cages  wherein  the  French  employe  is  wont  to- 
sit,  like  Pope  and  Pagan  in  the  JHlgHm'A  l^-oyress,  and  glower  at 
the  public.  The  first  act  opens  with  a  most  instructive  conversa- 
tion between  Walter  Grant,  the  hero  of  the  piece,  and  his  friend. 
Sime  Wilson.  From  them  we  learn  that  Walter  Grant  is  pub- 
lishing a  most  remarkable  novel  in  the  Saturday  Review — besides 
contributing  brilliant  poems  to  its  pages  from  time  to  time — but 
that  the  regularity  of  his  work  is  sadly  interfered  with  by  the 
violence  of  his  passion  for  the  beautiful  Diana  Simpson,  whom  he 
worships  every  day  from  afar  in  Rotten  Row.  It  is  for  her  sake 
that  he  has  refused  a  magnificent  appointment"  dans  la  Compagnie 
des  Indes,"  to  the  disgust  of  his  uncle,  Lord  Tower,  who  is 
greatly  put  out  at  the  thought  of  his  nephew  condescending  to 
write  for  the  Saturday.  Lord  Tower  is  determined,  however,  to 
give  him  one  more  chance,  and  comes  to  the  office  of  the  Saturday 
Revieiv  clad  in  a  wondrously  tight  frock-coat,  that  shines  with 
an  unnatural  splendour,  and  gives  his  nephew  a  severe  lecture 
on  the  error  of  his  ways.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  his  re- 
monstrances prove  unavailing.  Walter  Grant  is  not  to  be 
shaken  in  his  resolve,  and  the  indignant,  but  cold  and  haughty, 
lord  stalks  away. 

Life  in  the  Saturday  Review  office  appears  to  be  far  from 
monotonous.  Visitors  are  continually  dropping  in  for  a  chat, 
and  a  certain  "Miss  Ellen,"  a  favourite  cousin  of  Sime  Wilson's, 
seems  to  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  there,  coming  and  going 
as  the  spirit  moves  her.  Of  the  Editor  we  see  nothing,  but 
we  learn  something  of  him  nevertheless,  for  when  a  servant 
in  a  red  waistcoat  announces  that  "  le  redacteur  en  chef 
prie  monsieur  Walter  Grant  de  vouloir  bien  passer  dans  son 
cabinet,"  Sime  Wilson  takes  it  for  granted  that  his  friend  is 
going  to  be  ill  used  by  that  dread  potentate,  who  is  spoken  of  as  a 
perfect  miracle  of  insolent  brutality,  who  is  only  civil  when 
he  means  to  be  unusually  disagreeable.  Contrary  to  expectation,, 
it  turns  out,  on  Walter  Grant's  return,  that  the  Editor  has  been 
civil  enough,  offering  to  retire  in  Grant's  favour  "moyennant 
trois  mille  livres  sterling."  This  bargain  Walter  Grant  is  obliged 
to  refuse,  not  having  three  thousand  pounds  in  the  world.  He 
is,  indeed,  very  melancholy  concerning  his  poverty  ;  had  he 
money  he  might  get  him  a  horse,  and  so  be  nearer  to  the  fair 
Diana  Simpson  in  Rotten  Row,  whereas  he  is  at  present 
forced  to  content  himself  with  glaring  at  her  from  the  foot- 
path. But  Providence  comes  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  to  his 
aid  in  the  person  of  Mauritius  Turney,  head  of  the  celebrated  firm 
of  Mauritius  Turney  and  Co,  of  Bradford.  Mr.  Mauritius  Turney 
is  a  young  man  of  unspeakable  wealth  and  unutterable  vulgarity. 
He  wears°a  hairy  white  hat,  and  has  a  huge  bouquet  in  his 
button-hole ;  his  entrance  is  hailed  by  the  audience  with  a  re- 
spectful murmur  of,  "  Ah  !  bon  !  voila  un  vrai  Anglais."  This  is 
easily  to  be  accounted  for.  The  spectators  had  come  to  see 
English  life,  and  hitherto  they  had  seen  nothing  beyond  things 
that  may  be  daily  witnessed  "in  Paris.  The  room  before  them 
was  a  French  room,  Walter  Grant  and  Siine"  Wilson  were 
dressed  like  French  banker's  clerks,  and  Lord  Tower  was  like  any 
other  "  milord  anglais  "  on  the  French  stage.  But  Mauritius 
Turney,  with  his  insolence  and  his  strange  name,  and  stranger 
coat,  was  evidently  the  real  thing  and  quite  worth  the  money.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  fury  of  applause  that 
burst  forth  when  Mauritius  Turney  spoke  to  W alter  Grant 
without  taking  off  his  hat,  and  Grant  crossed  the  stage 
to  put  his  hat  on  before  he  deigned  to  answer  him  ;  nor 
did  the  audience  pause  to  wonder  when  Turney  excused 
himself  by  saying  that  it  was  "  l'habitude  anglaise."  These 
things  having  been  done,  Mr.  Mauritius  Turney  proceeds  to 
explain  the  object  of  his  visit.  The  young  lady  to  whom  he  is 
engaged  to  be  married  is  of  a  highly  poetical  disposition,  and  fias 
beuged  him  to  write  a  volume  of  poetry.  Having  heard  her  praise 
Mr.° Walter  Grant's  poems,  he  has  been  happily  inspired  to  call  at 
the  office  of  the  Saturday  Review,  and  request  Grant  to  furnish 
the  required  verses  which  of  course  are  to  be  signed  Mauritius 
Turney.    Walter  Grant  curbs  his  natural  desire  to  kick  Mauritius 
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©utofdoor3on  reflecting  thai,  if  he  accepts  this  propositioP.be 
•will  be  able  to  buy  the  horse  of  his  dreams,  and  ride  proudly  in 
Rotten  Row.  He  accordingly  begins  by  asking  Mr.  Turney  if  he 
is  not  rich,  to  which  Turney  replies,  in  a  sufficiently  happy 
sentence,  "  Je  suis  tres  riche  ;  par  consequent  je  marchande  beau- 
coup."  Whereupon  Grant  asks  for  the  modest  sum  of  four  hundred 
pounds  as  the  price  of  the  verses  he  is  to  furnish.  To  this  demand 
the  avaricious  Mauritius  demurs,  but  be  is  met  by  the  pitiless 
reply  that  "  last  year's  crop  of  poetic  sentiment  was  a  bad  one,  and 
prices  have  gone  up."  Nor  is  this  all ;  the  unfortunate  man  is 
made  to  consent  to  spend  another  hundred  pounds  on  the  print- 
ing and  binding  of  the  volume,  after  which  he  lays  down  as  a 
final  condition  that,  should  Grant  ever  meet  him  in  society,  he  is 
.not  to  appear  to  know  him. 

All  this  is  strange   enough,   but    it  is  nothing  to  what 
follows  later  on  in  the  piece.    In  the  second  act  Diana  Simpson 
and  her  father,  accompanied  by  "  Miss  Ellen,"  who,  it  seems, 
is  Diana's  "  amie  d'enfance,"  burst  into   the  office  in  riding 
costume,  much  against  Mr.  Simpson's  will.    In  fact,  he  makes 
a  feeble  protest,  affirming,  with  a  considerable  show  of  reason, 
that  the  proceeding  is  "  inconcevablement  irregulier."  So  they 
give  him  the  Times  to  keep  him  quiet,  and  begin  to  look 
about  them.    Sime  appears  soon,  followed  by  Grant,  and  Diana 
Simpson  asks  him  to  write  a  favourable  notice  of  an  unpublished 
book  by  one  of  her  friends.    The  book  is  a  little  volume  called 
Rotten  Row,  and  of  course  turns  out  to  be  the  work  furnished  by 
Grant  himself  to  Mauritius  Turney.    It  is  a  faithful  description  of 
bis  own  performances  in  the  "  route  pourrie,"  and  has,  moreover, 
bad  the  result  of  touching  Diana's  heart.    So  warm  does  she 
become  in  her  description  of  some  of  the  passages  in  it  that  her 
father  is  constrained  to  thump  the  floor  with  his  cane  and  say 
*  Shocking ! "  to  the  manifest  delight  of  the  audience.  At 
this  juncture  Mauritius  rushes  in,  cheque-book  in  hand,  saying, 
"Nous  disions  done  cinq  cents  livres  sterling";  but  he  is  sud- 
denly cut  short  on  seeing  Diana  in  the  office.     Now  it  is 
that  the  heroic  nature  of  Walter  Grant  is  put  to  the  test.  Diana 
•Simpson  has  a  sudden  inkling  of  the  truth  on  seeing  Mauritius  and 
bis  cheque-book ;  she  also  sees  for  the  first  time  that  the  book 
-was  printed  at  the  "  imprimerie  de  la  Saturday  Revieiv,"  which 
adds  not  a  little  to  her  suspicions.    Mauritius  stutters,  and  is 
manifestly  confused,  but  Grant  comes  nobly  to  his  rescue,  and 
saves  the  situation.    Then  they  all  take  their  leave,  Mr.  Simpson, 
who  is  a  perfect  embodiment  of  the  "  orgueil  britannique,"  refusing 
to  lower  himself  by  shaking  hands  with  a  mere  "  homme  de  lettres  " 
.such  as  Walter  Grant.    All  his  dreams  and  projects  having  been 
destroyed  by  his  discovery  of  Diana's  engagement  to  Mauritius, 
Grant  begins  a  furious  tirade,  raging  like  one  distraught,  but 
taking  care  not  the  less  to  deliver  himself  in  neat  epigrams,  such  as 
L'argent  ne  fait  pas  le  bonheur ;  il  l'achete  tout  fait,"  and  declares 
finally  that  he  will  accept  his  uncle's  offer,  and  join  the  "  Com- 
pagnie  des  Indes,"  that  he  will  "exploiter  les  Hindous,"  and 
f*  empoisonner  les  Ohinois  " — phrases  that  bring  down  the  house,  so 
that  lie  rushes  off  the  stage  followed  by  a  tempest  of  applause. 
Luckily  for  him  he  has  friends  at  court.    Sime  explains  the  real 
state  of  the  case  to  the  inevitable  "  Miss  Ellen,"  who,  as  we  know, 
is  the  fair  Diana's  "  amie  d'enfance."    So  the  third  act  comes  to 
instruct  the  Parisian  folk  still  further  concerning  "  la  vie  intime 
chez  les  Anglais."    A  mysterious  afternoon  party  is  given  by  Mr. 
Simpson,  whereat  he  himself  appears  in  evening  dress,  as  becomes 
a  proud  and  ceremonious  Briton  who  wishes  to  do  homage  to  his 
guests.    The  ladies,  too,  are  dressed  as  for  a  dinner  party,  although 
the  men  who  are  invited  appear  in  frock-coats.    In  the  beginning 
of  this  act  Mauritius  has  a  bad  time  of  it,  Diana  plying  him  with 
all  sorts  of  inconvenient  questions  about  "  Rotten  Row  "  ;  but  at 
the  critical    moment   he  is   saved  by  a   timely  interruption. 
Sime   Wilson  and   Walter  Grant  presently  appear,    to  the 
■unspeakable  disgust  of  Mauritius,  who  proceeds  to  quarrel  with 
Grant,  alleging  that  his  presence  in  the  house  is  a  breach  of  their 
■contract.    This  is  indignantly  denied  by  Grant,  who  adds  that 
since  their  mutual  introduction  he  has  treated  Mauritius  with 
{i  perfect  disdain."    Mauritius  replies  that  he  does  not  choose  to 
meet  his  "  fournisseurs  "  in  the  houses  where  he  visits,  and 
Grant  is  about  to  strike  him,  but  stays  his  hand  on  seeing 
that  Diana  and  Ellen  are  in  the  room. 

Stormy  explanations  follow,  which  end  in  Diana  declaring  to 
ber  father  that  she  will  marry  Walter  Grant,  whereupon  Mr. 
Simpson  becomes  desperate,  and  refuses  to  be  comforted  ;  answering 
Sime  Wilson  when  he  represents  that  he  himself  is  a  journalist, 
but  yet  manages  to  be  respectable  and  make  money,  by  saying, 
"  Vous,  e'est  autre  chose  ;  vous  n'avez  pas  de  talent ;  ce  n'est  pas 
dangereux."  But  all  comes  right  in  the  end.  Lord  Tower 
appears  in  the  nick  of  time  and  urges  his  nephew's  suit,  representing 
that  Walter  Grant  is  his  immediate  successor,  whereby  he  wins 
Mr.  Simpson's  heart  on  the  spot.  Mr.  Mauritius  Turney  is  dis- 
missed amidst  general  contempt,  and  the  curtain  comes  down.  The 
audience  retire,  congratulating  each  other  on  having  at  last  been 
enabled  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  English  habits  and  ways  of  thought, 
and  everybody  appears  to  be  quite  satisfied,  despite  the  ominous 
predictions  of  the  press  on  the  first  night.  It  will  be  obvious 
from  our  account  that  a  more  ridiculous  representation  of  English 
life  than  Rotten  Row  has  never  been  seen,  and  we  must  add  that, 
we  have  hardly  ever  seen  any  play  so  badly  mounted.  The  scenerv 
might  well  have  served  for  occasional  theatricals  in  the  Ark,  and 
the  dresses  could  not  well  be  worse ;  nor  can  any  praise  be  be- 
stowed upon  the  acting,  which  displays  nothing  beyond  tolerable 
mediocrity.    M.  Porel  has  a  very  ungrateful  part  in  Walter  Grant ; 


but,  such  as  it  is,  he  does  not  make  the  most  of  it.  The  dialogue 
of  Rotten  Roiv  is  decidedly  clever,  but  a  desire  to  be  smart  and 
epigrammatic  is  everywhere  too  apparent.  It  is,  however,  a  very 
amusing  play,  especially  to  an  Englishman,  and,  after  all,  it  is  not 
more  unlike  what  might  happen  in  England  than  the  average  de- 
scriptions of  French  manners  in  English  novels  are  dissimilar  from 
what  might  take  place  in  France. 


THE  WISDOJI  OF  COCKS. 


THERE  is  no  poetry  about  the  hen.    She  does  not  appeal  to 
the  finer  feelings  in  any  way.    No  housewife  would  pay  any 
attention  to  a  moral  lesson  to  be  derived  from  a  hen.    She  has  no 
morality  ;  her  diligence  and  intellect  are  equally  inconspicuous  ; 
the  one  is  not  called  for,  the  other  is  irremediably  wanting. 
Milton  damns  her  informally.    The  poets  generally  look  upon  her 
with  but  contemptuous  recognition  of  her  existence.    The  sight 
of  her  comfortable  form  and  homely  presence  inspires  the  boy  with 
irresistible  longings  to  throw  stones  at  her  and  chase  her  clacking 
round  the  farmyard.     His  mother,  indeed,  cuff's  his  ears  for  this 
contraband  method  of  developing  his  physical  powers  and  accuracy 
of  aim ;  but  the  hen  is  too  foolish  to  watch  the  retribution  even 
from  the  door  of  the  hen-house,  and  is  as  undignified  and  noisily 
alarmed  on  every  subsequent  occasion.    The  gnodwife  herself  does 
not  scruple  to  take  advantage  of  the  hen's  lack  of  ratiocinative 
power,  and  induces  her  to  lay  scores  and  hundreds  of  eggs,  instead 
of  the  paltry  dozen  or  so  nature  intended  her  to  produce.  The 
hen  never  suspects  that  she  is  being  made  a  convenience  of,  and 
goes  on  year  after  year  endeavouring  to  make  up  a  neet,  taking 
no  lesson  from  the  happier  experience  of  more  favoured  birds,  or 
even  of  the  occasion  when  she  herself  was  allowed  to  bring  up  a 
brood  and  grow  proud  and  self-sufficient  among  her  companions. 
Who  ever  beard  of  a  hen  that  fed  abstemiously  that  she  might 
remain  slim  and  not  be  eaten  ?    She  comes  rushing  along  with 
unseemly  haste  whenever  any  one  calls  "  Tucky  tuck-tuck-tuck 
tucky" — itself  an  absurd  and  demeaning  formula,  suitable  only  for 
a  hen — gluttony  in  every  feather  and  lack  of  grace  in  every  move- 
ment.   She  never  distinguishes  between  the  cry  of  the  boy  who 
summons  her  for  his  private  ends  and  of  the  mistress  who  is 
perhaps  going  to  select  one  of  the  ilock  for  dinner.    Up  she  comes 
and  takes  no  warning,  and  shows  no  concern  when  her  sister  is 
snatched  away  from  her  side,  has  her  neck  drawn,  and  is  actually 
plucked  in  her  presence.    Perhaps  she  even  carries  off"  some  of  the 
feathers  to  decorate  that  make-believe  nest  of  hers.    In  countries 
which  are  nearer  to  the  region  of  her  birth  the  domestic  fowl 
enjoys,  however,  a  more  tolerable  existence.     In  Buddhist  lauds 
she  is  not  kept  for  food.    It  is  only  when  the  white  man's  servant 
"  mistakes  her  for  a  wild  bird  "  that  she  goes  to  the  pot,  and  her 
owner  is  consoled  for  the  loss  by  sundry  pieces  of  silver.    Even  in 
these  places,  however,  hens  serve  only  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
more  cocks,  and  of  furnishing  material  for  the  diviners  to  seek 
auguries  and  make  sacrifices  to  the  aerial  spirits.    The  hen  still 
appears  as  little  more  than  a  convenience — a  manifestation  neces- 
sary for  the  acquisition  of  more  desirable  things,  but  still  in  her- 
self commonplace  and  of  light  value. 

The  cock  is  an  important  bird.  He  is  historical.  A  cock  as- 
sured Themistocles  of  his  victory  over  Xerxes.  Aristophanes  tells 
us  that  he  reigned  supreme  over  Persia  before  the  time  of  Darius 
and  Megabazus.  Nuuia  Pompilius  was  inspired  by  a  cock,  and 
Romulus  was  influenced  by  the  same  bird  in  his  decision  as  to  the 
site  of  Rome.  He  was  sacred  to  Mars,  Apollo,  Mercury,  and 
^Esculapius.  Mahomet  found  a  cock  in  the  first  heaven,  so  huge  a 
bird  that  his  crest  touched  the  second  heaven.  The  Moslem 
doctors  say  that  Allah  lends  a  willing  ear  to  him  who  reads  the 
Koran,  to  him  who  prays  for  pardon,  and  to  the  cock,  whose  chant 
is  divine  melody.  When  this  cock  ceases  to  crow  the  day  of 
judgment  will  be  at  hand.  The  cock  on  church  spires  is  to  re- 
mind men  not  to  deny  their  Lord  as  Peter  did.  Peter  le  Neve 
says  that  the  cock  was  the  warlike  ensign  of  the  Goths,  as  it  is  to 
the  present  day  of  the  Malays,  and  that  therefore  it  was  put  up  in 
Gothic  churches  for  ornament.  The  crowing  of  the  cock  has 
always  exercised  an  indefinable  influence  on  mankind  ;  it  covered 
the  shuffling  Peter  with  shame ;  it  has  furnished  innumerable 
poets  with  stocks  of  phrases;  it  has  even  become  a  means  for 
the  expression  of  Parliamentary  opinion.  In  some  places,  it  is 
true,  the  cock  is  regarded  with  not  altogether  uumalevolent  senti- 
ments. An  African  tribe  complains  bitterly  that  it  was  all  through 
the  cock  that  they  remained  black,  and  different  from  the  rest  of 
mankind.  The  great  creating  Spirit,  it  is  said,  set  himself  during 
the  day-time  to  model  the  buinan  race.  By  sundown  he  had 
fashioned  about  fifty  different  figures  out  of  clay,  but  thev  were  all 
more  or  less  brown,  and  some  of  them  were  quite  black.  He  set 
them  up  in  a  row  and  inspected  them  before  it  got  quite 
dark,  and  then  it  appeared  that  they  would  look  better  if 
they  were  white.  So  he  mixed  a  great  pot  of  whitewash,  and  set 
about  daubing  them  by  the  light  of  the  moon.  But  it  was 
troublesome  work,  and  he  did  not  get  on  very  fast.  At  last,  when 
he  had  still  a  score  or  more  to  whiten,  day  dawned,  and  the  cock 
crew,  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  rest  must  remain  as 
they  were.  And  so  it  has  come  to  pass  that  some  of  the  races  of 
mankind  are  red  and  brown,  while  the  poor  negro  has  remained 
quite  black — and  all  through  a  troublesome  cock,  who  would  crow 
when  he  was  not  wanted.  The  Oraug  Subimba  have  little  greater 
regard  for   domestic  fowls,  though  they  carry  their  aversion 
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further,  and  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  them,  whereas  the 
African  at  least  consoles  himself  for  his  wrongs  by  eating  his 
enemy.  The  Malayan  tribe  in  question  were  wrecked  on  a  voyage 
to  the  island  of  Celebes,  and,  as  they  were  not  able  to  get  them- 
selves new  boats,  had  to  remain  in  Bantam.  They  stayed  for 
some  time  on  the  sea-coast,  and  lived  by  fishing ;  but  the  cocks 
they  had  with  them  acted  as  vile  betrayers,  and  constantly  brought 
down  attacks  from  pirate  praus  and  robbers,  who  discovered  the 
villages,  however  carefully  concealed,  by  the  persistent  crowing  of 
the  cocks.  Accordingly,  the  Subimba  abandoned  their  ravaged 
settlements,  and  moved  up  into  the  interior,  where,  before  estab- 
lishing new  communities,  they  took  a  solemn  oath  that  they  would 
never  again  keep  fowls  or  till  the  ground.  The  noisy  village 
cocks  attracted  the  enemy,  and  the  tilling  of  the  ground  attracted 
the  wild  birds  from  the  jungle,  who,  besides  committing  great 
ravages  themselves,  did  not  scruple  to  crow  as  loudly  as  if  they 
belonged  to  the  place.  Therefore  the  Orang  Subimba  rejected 
their  national  bird,  and  when  they  wanted  to  see  a  main  of  cocks 
went  to  the  villages  of  their  more  fortunate  neighbours,  who  were 
strong  enough  to  protect  themselves  against  robber  bands. 

Both  these  tales,  if  they  are  not  altogether  creditable  to  the 
cock,  at  any  rate  recognize  in  him  an  importance  which  is  denied 
to  the  bird  by  prosaic  Westerns.  But  elsewhere  the  rousing  bird 
of  dawn  is  in  much  greater  estimation.  The  Burmese  credit  him 
with  a  knowledge  of  astronomical  lore  which  is  wanting  in  man- 
kind of  these  latter  days.  In  the  last  world-cycle  before  the 
Buddha  had  come  upon  earth  to  "  preach  the  Law  and  give  the 
millions  peace,''  cabalistic  learning  had  attained  very  great  import- 
ance, and  was  most  elaborately  worked  out  and  written  down  in  a 
series  of  books.  When,  however,  the  hermit  Prince  had  attained 
the  supreme  wisdom,  and  was  travelling  about  expounding  his 
doctrines,  there  was  nothing  he  so  much  denounced  as  the  taking 
of  life  and  the  exercising  of  uncanny  arts.  Accordingly  he  so 
worked  upon  the  feelings  of  the  people,  that  one  day  in  Baranathee 
he  prevailed  on  them  to  destroy  all  their  deadly  weapons  and  the 
forbidden  books  of  the  black  art.  All  the  spears  and  swords  and 
javelins  and  bows  and  arrows ;  all  the  fishing-nets,  harpoons  and 
tisli-hooks,  gins  and  snares,  and  traps  of  all  kinds  were  gathered 
together,  and  piled  in  a  great  heap,  and  on  the  top  were  placed  the 
books  of  the  Baydin  containing  the  harmful  spells  and  incanta- 
tions, and  other  sinful  mysteries.  Then  fire  was  set  to  the  pile, 
and  it  was  burnt  away.  Dewadat  the  graceless,  plotting  cousin 
and  brother-in-law  of  the  Buddha,  managed  to  steal  away  one 
volume  of  the  cabalistic  books,  and  it  is  from  this  tome  that  the 
knowledge  of  divination  and  necromancy  still  existent  among 
mankind  is  derived.  But  when  the  great  heap  was  entirely  con- 
sumed and  the  smouldering  embers  had  died  out,  there  came  a 
flock  of  fowls,  who  pecked  away  at  the  ashes  and  assimilated  so 
much  of  the  lost  books  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Mantras  per- 
vaded their  whole  system.  The  most  obvious  manifestation  of 
this  power  is  in  their  constant  knowledge  of  the  exact  time  of 
day.  The  cocks  descended  from  these  fowls,  who  have  since 
always  remained  in  Buddhist  countries,  unite  together  in  crowing 
at  four  periods  of  the  day — at  day-dawn,  at  midday,  at  sundown, 
and  again  at  midnight.  Their  persistent  crowing  at  miduight  is 
the  clearest  proof  of  their  faculty,  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
the  cocks  have  any  particular  enjoyment  in  exerting  themselves  at 
that  untimely  hour,  any  more  than  the  performance  is  agreeable 
to  the  majority  of  their  human  auditory.  It  is,  therefore,  mani- 
festly a  proof  of  their  innate  astrological  lore.  The  cocks  find 
respect  for  this  in  Burma.  In  Europe,  it  is  to  be  feared,  the  prac- 
tice would  not  be  endured.  The  stern  justice  of  the  middle 
ages  would  have  treated  such  proceedings  with  very  great  severity. 
The  cuck  and  his  magic  powers  would  have  been  felled  with  the 
rod  of  witchcraft.  According  to  the  Chronicle  of  Basel,  a  cock 
was  actually  burnt  in  August  of  the  year  1474,  on  the  Kiihlenberg, 
fur  evil  practices — to  wit,  that  he  had  been  so  far  worked  upon  by 
the  demons  of  the  under-world  as  to  commit  the  indiscretion  of  lay- 
ing an  egg.  Such  a  performance  was  undoubtedly  undignified  on 
the  part  of  the  cock ;  but  there  is  not  much  to  be  said  for  the  men 
either. 

But  the  estimation  in  which  the  cock  is  held  by  the  Burmese  is 
as  nothing  to  the  regard  that  the  Karenns  have  for  him.  The 
Karenns  are  another  colony  of  the  tribes  that  migrated  southwards 
from  the  great  Tartar  plains  ;  and,  having  been  gradually  dispos- 
sessed of  the  fat  lowlands  by  the  more  energetic  Burmans,  now 
live  mostly  in  the  hilly  country  to  the  east  of  Burma.  Their 
veneration  for  the  bird  is  the  more  singular,  since,  according  to 
their  own  traditions,  they  have  but  little  cause  for  it.  In  ancient 
times,  so  their  myths  relate,  God  gave  to  the  Burmese  a  book  of 
palm-leaves,  to  the  Chinese  a  paper  manuscript,  and  to  them  a 
sheet  of  skin,  each  severally  containing  the  divine  laws  and  a 
system  of  writing.  The  Burmese  and  Chinese  carefully  preserved 
their  books,  and  studied  them  diligently.  The  Karenns,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  careless  of  their  skin,  and  a  pig  got  hold  of  it 
and  tore  it  in  pieces.  These  the  cocks  of  the  settlement  got  hold 
of  and  ate  up.  Thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  Karenns  have 
never  had  a  national  literature,  and  have  always  been  subject  to 
the  more  learned  Burmese  and  Chiuese.  But  they  wisely  con- 
sidered that  it  was  little  use  revenging  themselves  on  the  greedy 
fowls.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  more  than  likely  that  those  birds 
■were  wiser  than  themselves.  For,  since  the  original  laws  had 
been  deposited  in  their  bodies,  it  was  beyond  a  doubt  probable 
that,  with  the  assimilation  of  the  fragments  of  hide,  there  had 
remained  with  them  a  knowledge  of  the  precepts  taught  by  the 
first  code.    The  best  thing  the  Karenns  could  do  was  therefore  to 


appeal  to  the  cocks  for  guidance  in  their  affairs.  The  method  in 
which  this  appeal  is  made  supplies  to  a  vengeful  nature  solace  for 
the  wrong  originally  committed  by  the  poultry.  A  great  part  of 
the  Karenn  religion  consists  of  spatulancy — an  endeavour  to  find 
out  from  the  markings  on  fowl's  bones  how  the  inquirer  should  be 
guided  in  his  undertakings.  The  usual  plan  is  to  agree  before- 
hand that  there  shall  be  such  and  such  similarities  in  the  marking 
of  the  bones,  most  commonly  the  thigh-bones.  The  indentations 
where  the  tendons  join  on  shall  be  identical  or  different ;  they 
shall  be  stretched  out  or  contracted  ;  deep  or  shallow  ;  there  shall 
be  faint  lines  on  them,  or  these  shall  be  altogether  wanting.  The 
correspondence  of  these  stipulated  particulars  with  the  appearance 
of  the  bone  on  inspection  determines  the  character  of  the  conclu- 
sion to  be  derived  from  the  augury.  The  rite  is  always  a  very 
solemn  matter  and  is  preceded  by  prayers  and  incantations.  The 
number  of  nice  distinctions  in  the  form  and  markings  of  the  bones 
is  very  puzzling,  and  the  whole  question  is  a  special  science,  not 
to  be  trifled  with  by  ordinary  laymen.  How  the  science  may  be 
degraded  may  be  seen  in  the  custom  still  prevalent  at  English 
dinner-tables  in  the  country,  where  the  young  people  break  the 
merrythought  of  a  fowl  between  them  with  the  object  of  finding 
out  who  is  to  be  married  first.  It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  there 
is  more  laughing  than  praying  over  this  rite.  Besides,  the  hen's 
merrythought  is  considered  to  be  as  good  a  test  as  the  cock's, 
which  is  a  loose  way  of  treating  the  matter  deserving  of  entire 
disapprobation. 

But  the  Karenns  are  very  much  in  earnest  about  the  matter.  Prac- 
tically nothing  is  done  among  them  without  previous  reference  to 
the  haruspices.  A  Karenn  will  not  go  to  the  next  village  or 
marry  a  wife,  swallow  medicine  or  name  his  child,  sow  out  his 
crops  or  send  a  message,  without  being  assured  by  inspection 
of  a  cock's  thigh-bones  that  misfortune  is  not  likely  to  come  upon 
him.  In  the  absence  of  conclusive  evidence  the  village  authori- 
ties decide  by  scrutiny  of  thigh-bones  whether  an  accused  person 
is  innocent  or  guilty,  and  subsequently  revealed  facts  have  no' 
power  to  overthrow  the  decision  obtained  from  the  diviner.  The 
girl  will  seek  evidence  that  her  plighted  lover  will  not  draw  back 
from  his  vows ;  the  warlike  chief  will  consult  about  the  probable 
issue  of  a  foray  or  a  hostile  expedition  ;  the  peaceful  farmer  will 
appeal  to  the  auguries  for  a  good  time  to  commence  his  ploughing,, 
or  to  start  on  his  marketing  expedition  ;  all  of  them  trust  im- 
plicitly in  the  omens  to  be  derived  from  Thiekeu's  fowl,  Mokhie's 
fowl,  the  bird  of  Indra.  This  recognition  of  the  wisdom  and 
knowledge  of  the  cock  is  no  doubt  embarrassing  in  its  conse- 
quences. It  is  a  question  whether  it  compensates  for  the  loss  of 
life.  But  it  is  certainly  better  to  die  in  order  to  guide  a  man's 
actions  than  to  satisfy  his  appetite. 


THE  LYRIC  STAGE. 

IT  is  not  very  long  since  we  had  occasion  to  say  something  of 
the  change  which  has  by  degrees  been  coming  over  the  lyric 
stage  of  London,  and  of  which  the  most  striking  example  was 
found  in  the  opera  season  of  the  present  year,  when  what  used  to 
b9  understood  by  "  the  opera  "  seemed  swamped  by  German  operas 
and  German  companies.  The  Times  has  lately  opened  an  interesting 
article  on  the  same  subject  with  the  just,  if  platitudinous,  remark 
that  "  one  need  not  be  a  laudator  ternporis  acti  to  acknowledge 
that  Italian  opera  no  longer  occupies  the  position  in  the  musical 
life  of  this  and  other  countries  which  it  did  fifty  or  even  twenty 
years  ago."  Even  twenty  years  is  perhaps  a  needlessly  extended 
limit.  Any  one  who  has  frequented  the  opera-houses  during  the 
last  ten  years  cannot  well  have  failed  to  note  a  gradual  and  sure 
decadence,  both  in  the  quality  of  the  audience  and  in  the  quality 
of  the  performances  offered  to  the  audience — points  with  which 
the  Times'  article  is  not  concerned,  but  which  perhaps  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  the  questions  which  that  article  raises  as  to  the 
future  of  Italian  opera.  It  would  be  probably  idle  to  inquire  in 
which  direction  the  decadence  first  showed  itself,  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  performance  and  audience  react  upon 
each  other.  For  shortcomings  behind  the  curtain  all  kinds 
of  excuses  may  be  imagined.  The  prices  demanded  by  singers 
of  the  highest  reputation  have  increased  fabulously  within  the 
last  twenty  years,  and  increase  in  this  direction  infallibly  means 
cutting  down  in  some  other  way.  It  is  necessary,  or  it  is 
not  unnaturally  thought  to  be  necessary,  to  keep  the  public 
supplied  with  stars,  and  for  at  least  two  obvious  reasons  it  is  not 
the  simplest  thing  in  the  world  to  combine  the  attraction  of  a 
star  with  a  thoroughly  good  all  round  performance.  The  plan  of 
havin"-  a  whole  company  of  stars  was  tried  in  one  memorable 
season,  with  the  result  of  giving  the  greatest  delight  to  lovers  of 
operatic  performance,  but  possibly  with  less  delight  to  the  im- 
presario who  had  the  courage  to  try  it.  Anyhow,  the  experiment 
has  not  been  repeated,  nor  does  there  seem  to  be  much  likelihood 
of  its  being  repeated.  Off  seasons,  again,  have  been  tried  upon  a 
system  which  was  completely  opposed  to  this.  The  anxiety  to 
avoid  the  suspicion  of  thinking  of  nothing  but  stars  led  to  the 
engagement  of  performers  whom,  for  the  most  part,  it  would 
have  been  flattery  to  call  lucifer  matches;  and  this  style  oi 
entertainment  did  not  perhaps  afford  any  poignant  delight  fc> 
anybody  concerned  or  interested  in  it.  The  right  mean  has  been, 
if  not  actually  hit,  at  least  very  nearly  approached  by  one 
company,  whose  achievements  we  have  often  had  occasion 
to   praise ;    but    then    that    company  is    not  fitted  to  fill 
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such  stages  as  those  of  Covent  Garden  or  Her  Majesty's. 
Meanwhile  the  audiences  which  take  the  place  of  what 
used  to  he  the  opera  audience  have  grown  at  once  less 
distinguished  and  less  musical.  The  places  formerly  filled, 
speaking  generally,  hy  people  who,  if  they  had  not  the  very 
finest  musical  appreciation,  were  at  least  cultivated  and  well 
hehaved,  have  heen  occupied  hy  persons  who  know  as  little  of 
music  as  of  manners ;  and,  as  an  obvious  consequence,  "  the 
opera,"  in  its  old  signification,  has  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Other  things  have  happened  to  jostle  Italian  opera  out  of  its 
place  in  the  musical  world.  The  Wagneriau3  have  risen  in  their 
strength;  and,  as  has  been  said  above,  the  Wagnerian  influence 
availed  last  season  to  keep  two  German  opera  companies  in  the 
field  against  one  so-called  Italian  company.  We  say  so-called,  because, 
as  the  Times  points  out,  the  proportion  of  Italian  singers  nowadays 
in  an  Italian  company  is  ludicrously  small.  This,  however,  would 
be  a  matter  of  very  little  importance  if  the  Italian  traditions  and 
the  Italian  training  were  preserved;  if,  to  illustrate  the  theme  by 
one  minor  point,  certain  Spanish  and  French  singers  of  acknow- 
ledged merit  and  reputation  would  bestow  on  the  pronunciation 
of  Italian  words  one-half  of  the  trouble  that  Mme.  Nilsson  or 
Mme.  Trebelli  have  so  bestowed ;  or  if,  to  go  at  once  to  what  is 
the  root  of  the  matter,  it  were  not  possible  for  singers  of  no 
merit  and  of  no  reputation  to  find  an  engagement  on  what 
was  once  the  first  lyric  stage  of  Europe  an  easy  thing  to 
obtain.  How  many  of  our  readers  who  are  amateurs  of  opera 
are  there  who  have  not  heard  within  the  last  two  years 
grossly  incompetent  performances  not  only  tolerated,  but  ac- 
tually applauded,  whether  with  genuine  applause  or  not,  on  a 
stage  which  should  of  right  be  open  only  to  past  masters  in  the 
art  of  dramatic  singing  ?  Singers  to  whom  phrasing  and  inflec- 
tion are  things  unknown  or  neglected,  or  both,  produce,  by  means 
of  alternate  shouting  and  whispering,  such  storms  of  applause  as 
might  have  been  justly  called  forth  by  Signor  Maiio's  finest  efforts, 
and — what  is  more  important  as  regards  the  future  of  opera — are 
too  often  treated  as  leniently  by  professed  critics  as  by  the  ap- 
plauders  in  the  audience.  It  is  not  easy  to  gues3  in  what  propor- 
tion this  lenience  is  responsible  for  the  increasing  deficiency  of  true 
vocalization  justly  dwelt  on  in  the  Times'  article  ;  but  it  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  tolerance 
extended  by  some  true  musicians  to  the  gross  faults  of  German 
singers  in  the  way  of  vocalization  is  not  a  little  due  to  the  fact 
that  there  is,  comparatively  speaking,  so  little  true  vocalization  to 
be  heard  nowadays  on  any  English  stage.  In  saying  this  one  of 
course  excepts  the  names  of  certain  singers  who  still  preserve  the 
truest  science  of  vocalization — names  which  will  rise  at  once  to 
the  recollection  of  amateurs.  But  the  fact  that  there  are  certain 
singers  whose  training  is  not  of  yesterday,  and  who  do  preserve 
this  science,  does  not,  unluckily,  alter  the  other  fact,  that  of  new 
singers  who  have  made  their  appearance  of  late  years  there  are 
very  few  who  deserve  the  reputation  at  which  they  aim,  and 
which  it  may  be  thought  that  they  too  often  succeed  in  gaining 
from  the  popular  judgment,  which  has  grown  vitiated  from 
various  causes,  not  least  amongst  which  perhaps  is  the  want  of 
proper  guidance. 

From  these  and  from  other  causes  there  is  reason  to  fear  that 
the  question  asked  in  the  Times'  article,  as  well  as  other  questions 
which  it  naturally  suggests,  is  by  no  means  ill-timed.  On  the 
one  hand,  we  have  a  few  people  who  really  love  Italian  opera  and 
the  Italian  method,  a  good  many  who  frequent  the  Italian  opera 
because  they  think  it  a  fine  thing  to  do,  and  a  good  many  who 
have  a  rudimentary  love  for  melody  which  is  mischievous, 
because  for  want  of  education  and  experience  it  is  too  easily 
satisfied.  On  the  other,  we  have  a  number  of  fanatics  for 
German  opera  and  the  German  method,  who  are  nothing  but 
fanatics,  and  a  lesser  number  of  true  musicians  who,  seeing  the  in- 
herent shortcomings  of  old-fashioned  Italian  opera  and  also  the 
acquired  faults  of  new-fashioned  "  Italian  "  singers,  are  ready,  un- 
reflectingly, to  accept  in  place  of  a  system  which  they  regard  as 
rotten  another  system  which  has  not  yet  had  a  chance  of 
ripening,  and  of  which  the  chances  are  too  likely  to  be  spoilt 
by  indiscriminate  acceptance  and  laudation.  It  may  be  granted 
that  the  day  for  the  "  big  guitar  "  system  of  orchestration 
is  gone  by — granted,  that  is,  in  so  far  as  that  no  new  depar- 
ture in  it  is  desirable,  but  by  no  means  granted  to  the  extent  of 
banishing  Bellini  from  the  lyric  stage.  It  may  be  granted  that 
there  is  enough  reason  for  giving  the  Wagnerian  theories  a  fair 
hearing  in  their  every  stage  of  development,  and  certainly  no  fairer 
hearing  than  they  had  this  year  could  be  desired.  It  may  also  be 
granted  that  the  German  singers  do,  on  the  whole,  aim  more  con- 
sistently at  combining  dramatic  with  musical  effect  than  do  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  "  Italian  "  company.  But  there  is  one  thing 
without  which  the  utmost  dramatic  force  and  the  deepest  musical 
sentiment  cannot  avail  to  make  an  operatic  performance  what  it 
should  be,  and  that  thing  is  vocalization.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
singers  who  sing  in  Italian,  so  in  that  of  the  German  companies  ; 
there  are  some  few  names  which  are  marked  off  from  the  rest  by  the 
possession  of  the  art  of  vocalization,  and  it  is  to  the  possessors  of  these 
names  that  the  success  of  the  German  operas  is  in  the  end  to  be 
ascribed.  Without  them  no  amount  of  theorizing,  no  amount  of 
force  and  skill  in  the  orchestra,  no  training  of  the  chorus,  could 
have  made  the  performances  given  more  than  an  interesting  and 
•  perhaps  not  very  pleasing  experiment.  The  magic  of  a  tine  voice, 
finely  trained  and  allied  with  dramatic  feeling,  is  needed  to 
inform  the  scene  with  life  and  delight. 


The  Wagnerian  theory,  carried  to  its  extreme,  would  regard 
the  human  voice  as  the  least  important  and  the  most  hardly 
used  instrument  in  the  orchestra.  Yet,  from  the  operatic  per- 
haps rather  than  the  purely  musical  point  of  view,  precisely 
those  passages  of  the  Trilogy  which  dwell  in  the  memory  are 
those  in  which  the  human  voice,  admirably  trained  and  managed, 
asserted  its  power  and  dominated  the  scene  ;  and,  so  long 
as  opera  deals  with  the  deeds  and  passions  of  individual 
human  beings,  so  long  will  the  mastery  of  the  human  voice 
at  its  highest  pitch  of  cultivation  be  needed  to  work  the 
composer's  spell  aright.  So  long  also,  it  follows  almost  as  a  corol- 
lary, must  the  system  of  Porpora  hold  its  proper  place  along  with 
dramatic  training.  No  doubt  operatic  singing  is  now  in  a  stage  of 
transition — a  stage  due,  in  great  extent,  to  the  reaction  against  the 
sacrifice  of  everything  else  to  vocalization,  which  led  people  not 
many  years  ago  to  accept  with  enthusiasm  performances  dramati- 
cally worthless,  or  worse  than  worthless,  because  of  the  exquisite 
vocal  skill  of  the  performers.  No  doubt,  also,  the  tendency  of  a 
certain  school  of  musicians  nowadays  is  to  accept  any  short- 
comings in  vocalization  if  only  the  true  dramatic  meaning 
of  the  situation  seems  to  be  felt  by  the  singer — who,  as 
spectators  of  the  Nibelungen  Ring  will  remember,  is  some- 
times called  upon  to  appreciate  situations  of  the  most 
remarkable  kind.  Yet,  again,  no  doubt  the  golden  mean  lies 
between  what  is  accepted  by  the  fanatics  of  vocalization  and  the 
fanatics  of  "  musical  drama."  Such  a  mean  has  been  found  by 
some  singers  who  are  yet  in  the  very  prime  of  their  powers,  and 
such  a  mean  should  be  sought  by  those  singers  who  hope  to 
follow  them.  That  it  is  as  a  rule  so  sought,  conscientiously  and 
artistically,  it  would,  we  fear,  be  too  much  to  assert.  That  it 
should  be  so  sought,  and  that,  as  the  Times'1  article  has  it,  Italy 
should  reassert  its  historic  position  of  the  land  of  song,  and  that 
its  opera  should  again  become  the  school  of  art  and  the  standard 
of  pure  taste  by  which  the  achievements  of  other  nations  are  to  be 
judged,  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped. 


THE  GROWING  SCARCITY  OF  SAFE  INVESTMENTS. 

ALTHOUGH  the  Bank  rate  is  5  per  cent.,  Consols  are  over 
par.  Such  a  state  of  things  is  unheard  of;  yet  a  little  con- 
sideration will  show  that  it  ought  not  to  be  surprising.  All  safe 
investments  are  likewise  becoming  dear.  The  ordinary  stock  of 
the  London  and  North-Western  Kail  way  Company  is  about  175  ; 
and  the  New  Three  per  Cents  just  issued  by  the  United  States 
Government  are  above  par  in  New  York,  although  the  rate  of 
discount  there  is  7  per  cent.  The  truth  is,  that  investments  of 
the  highest  class  are  becoming  scarcer  and  scarcer  every  day,  while 
the  amount  of  money  available  for  investment  is  becoming  larger. 
In  other  words,  the  demand  is  outstripping  the  supply,  and  conse- 
quently the  prices  of  first-class  securities  are  steadily  rising.  The 
movement  is  accentuated  just  now  by  the  speculative  spirit  which 
animates  the  Stock  Exchanges  of  the  world ;  and  also  by  the 
cheapness  of  money  which  has  continued  so  long.  But  when  full 
allowance  is  made  for  these  accidents,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
movement  is  likely  to  continue,  though  it  may  be  temporarily 
checked  by  a  rise  in  the  value  of  money.  Since  the  great  Indemnity 
Loans  were  issued  by  France  there  has  been  no  creation  of  securi- 
ties of  the  highest  class  in  large  amounts.  The  loans  contracted 
by  different  Colonial  Governments  count  for  little  or  nothing, 
though  they  may  be  heavy  looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  colonists  themselves.  And  the  issues  by  foreign  Governments, 
such  as  the  Italian,  have  also  been  much  less  than  the  decrease 
that  has  been  going  on  simultaneously  in  high-class  securities. 
Lastly,  our  own  railway  system  is  nearly  completed.  No  doubt 
the  capital  of  our  Railway  Companies  is  steadily  growing;  but  it 
is  growing  at  a  rate  so  slow,  when  compared  with  the  accumula- 
tion of  the  wealth  of  the  country,  as  to  have  little  or  no  effect 
upon  the  stock  markets.  And  there  are  no  great  new  lines  being 
constructed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  decrease  in  the  amount  of 
really  safe  securities  is  very  large  every  year.  For  instance,  the 
Sinking  Fund  is  diminishing  our  own  debt.  The  diminution, 
looked  at  from  year  to  year,  is  small ;  but,  when  it  is  regarded  over 
a  period  of  several  years,  it  is  seen  to  be  considerable.  And  at  the 
same  time  there  is  another  diminution  goiug  on  which  is  not  so 
clearly  observed.  In  1885 — that  is,  in  three  years' time — Termin- 
able Annuities  will  come  to  an  end  amounting  to  about  six  millions 
sterling.  These  Terminable  Annuities  have  extinguished  a  large 
amount  of  debt,  and  it  is  inferred  from  the  Bill  introduced  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  last  year  that  he  will  apply  the  whole  of  these  six 
millions  again  to  the  reduction  of  debt.  He  has  repeatedly 
declared  that  this  country,  in  proportion  to  its  wealth,  is  doing  too 
little  in  the  redemption  of  debt,  and  last  year  he  introduced  a 
Bill  for  the  extinction,  in  twenty-five  years,  of  sixty  millions  of 
Consols.  He  then  proposed  to  take  only  one-third  of  the 
Terminable  Annuities  about  to  expire  for  the  extinction  of  this 
amount ;  and  consequently  in  three  years'  time,  when  the  whole 
six  millions  fall  in,  he  will  be  able  to  make  a  still  larger  reduction. 
While,  therefore,  we  have  a  steady  diminution  in  the  amount  of 
the  debt  by  means  of  the  Sinking  Fund  and  of  the  existing 
Terminable  Annuities,  we  have  in  prospect  at  an  early  day  a  further 
immense  reduction  by  means  of  fresh  Terminable  Annuities. 

The  reduction  in  the  debt  of  the  United  States  is  still  greater. 
Since  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  over  200  millions  sterling  have 
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been  paid  oft' by  the  United  States  Government,  and  the  redemp- 
tion is  going  on  now  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  ever  before.  If, 
indeed,  last  year's  rate  were  to  be  maintained,  the  whole  debt  of 
the  United  States  would  be  extinguished  in  eight  or  ten  years. 
Of  course  this  will  hardly  be  done,  partly  because  most  of  the  debt 
now  remaining  cannot  be  legally  paid  off  for  some  years  to  come, 
and  partly  because  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  so  enormous  a 
surplus  income  should  be  kept  up  for  the  mere  sake  of  wiping  off  a 
debt  which  is  now  hardly  felt ;  but,  in  any  case,  what  has  already 
been  done  has  cleared  off  an  amount  of  debt  nearly  equal  to  the 
great  Indemnity  Loans  issued  by  France.  A  few  years  ago  the 
bonds  of  the  United  States  Government  were  held  largely  in 
Europe.  When  it  was  found  that  complete  political  order  was 
restored  in  the  United  States,  and  that  the  Federal  Government  was 
punctually  fulfilling  all  its  obligations  towards  its  creditors,  these 
bonds  were  much  sought  after  in  Europe,  because  they  then  yielded 
a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  any  similar  bonds  of  a  first-class 
Government.  But  now  it  is  estimated,  by  persons  in  a  position  to 
form  a  fairly  accurate  judgment,  that  there  are  scarcely  two  or 
three  millions  sterling  of  United  States  Government  bonds  in  the 
whole  of  Europe ;  indeed  it  is  said  by  bankers  that,  whereas  a 
few  years  ago  these  bonds  were  very  frequently  offered  to  them  as 
security  for  loans,  they  now  hardly  ever  see  such  documents.  The 
redemption  going  on  in  the  United  States,  therefore,  has  had  the 
effect  of  withdrawing  from  Europe,  more  especially  from  England, 
Holland,  and  Germany,  an  immense  mass  of  first-class  securities, 
and  the  former  holders  have  had  to  seek  for  some  other  investment 
for  the  principal  repaid  to  them.  The  result,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
has  been  to  raise  the  prices  of  all  other  first-class  securities.  And 
this  in  its  turn  has  raised  the  prices  of  second-class  securities.  Many 
persons  who  held  first-class  securities  when  they  were  comparatively 
cheap— that  is  to  say,  when  they  yielded  a  higher  interest  on  the 
money  invested  in  them  than  they  do  now — have  of  late  sold  out 
these  first-class  securities,  and  bought  second-class  ones  for  the 
sake  of  the  higher  interest  they  yield.  And  the  same  thing  has 
happened  in  the  case  of  the  former  holders  of  the  second-class 
securities.  Thus  the  redemption  of  English  and  American  debt 
has  had  the  effect  of  raising  the  prices  of  all  classes  of  securities. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  a  steady 
investment  going  on  in  Consols  and  other  first-class  securities  by 
trustees  and  others.  Every  addition  to  the  trust  funds  increases 
the  demand  for  these  first-class  securities,  and  every  year  neces- 
sarily increases  the  trust  funds.  So,  again,  bankers  always  hold  a 
considerable  amount  of  Consols ;  as  do  likewise  Insurance  Com- 
panies and  other  large  trading  concerns,  as  well  as  the  quiet  in- 
vestors who  care  more  for  the  safety  of  their  investments  than  for 
the  rate  they  yield. 

In  the  meantime,  while  the  amount  of  first-class  securities  has 
been  steadily  decreasing,  the  wealth  and  population  of  the  world 
have  been  steadily  increasing.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
United  States,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  the  principal  countries  of 
Europe,  wealth  has  been  growing  during  the  past  generation  at  an 
unprecedentedly  rapid  rate.  It  is  estimated  by  high  authorities  that 
between  1865  and  1875  the  growth  of  wealth  in  the  United 
Kingdom  was  at  the  rate  of  200  millions  a  year,  and  probably  the 
rate  in  the  United  States  was  not  much  less.  Even  if  we  assume 
that  the  rate  of  growth  since  1875  has  slackened,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  at  all  that  the  accumulation  of  wealth  has  continued  at  a  very 
rapid  rate,  not  only  here  at  home,  but  iu  all  the  more  advanced 
countriesofthe  world.  And  some  portion  of  this  annually  saved  we  dth 
must  have  been  invested  in  Stock  Exchange  securities.  The  larger 
part,  no  doubt,  went  to  extend  business  ;  to  improve  land  ;  to  build 
houses  ;  to  construct  public  works,  and  so  on  ;  but  some  portion  of 
it  was  invested  in  Stock  Exchange  securities.  And  the  steady  in- 
vestment of  new  wealth  year  after  year  has  had  a  great  effect 
upon  the  prices  of  securities.  While,  as  we  have  seen  above,  there 
has  been  a  great  diminution  in  the  debts  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  there  has  been  in  another  way  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  securities  held  in  the  richer  countries,  owing  to  the 
accumulation  of  wealth  in  the  poorer  ones.  For  example,  until 
lately  the  bonds  representing  the  debt  of  Italy  were  held  chiefly 
abroad,  and  more  particularly  in  France.  It  is  said,  however, 
that  the  growth  of  wealth  in  Italy  of  late  years  has  been  such 
that  the  Italian  people  have  been  able  to  buy  from  foreigners  a 
large  portion  of  the  Italian  bonds  held  abroad.  This  has  had 
the  necessary  effect  of  diminishing  the  supply  of  securities 
in  England,  France,  and  Holland,  where  the  Italian  bonds  were 
chiefly  held.  And,  in  a  less  degree,  the  growth  of  wealth  in 
other  backward  countries  has  been  acting  in  the  same  way. 
Each  country  invests  by  preference  in  its  own  securities,  and  as 
the  wealth  of  each  country  increases,  the  supply  of  foreign  bonds 
in  the  more  advanced  countries  diminishes.  Thus  the  permanent 
tendency  is  towards  a  rise  in  the  prices  of  safe  Stock  Exchange 
securities.  This  tendency  must  naturally  continue  to  gain  force, 
though  it  may  be  checked  every  now  and  then,  until,  from  some 
cause  or  other,  there  is  a  large  creation  of  new  first-class  securities. 
A  war,  for  example,  involving  several  great  European  countries, 
would  lead  to  large  loans — that  is,  to  the  creation  of  new  Stock 
Exchange  securities  of  the  first  class — and  would  thus  tend  to 
lower  prices;  while  the  destruction  of  wealth  by  the  war  would 
lessen  the  growth  of  wealth,  aud  would  also  have  a  tendency  to 
lower  prices. 


NEWMARKET  FIRST  OCTOBER  MEETING. 

THE  weather  during  the  autumn  racing  at  Newmarket  is  seldom 
of  a  very  genial  description,  but  nothing  could  have  been 
pleasanter  than  the  opening  day  of  the  so-called  First  October 
Meeting.  The  racing  was  good  and  interesting,  and  there  were 
plenty  of  people  present  to  enjoy  it.  The  sport  began  with  the 
All-Aged  Trial  Stakes,  for  which  Valentino  was  the  favourite.  He 
was  giving  weight  to  everything  in  the  race,  and  in  the  Abingdon 
[  Bottom  he  was  leading  ;  but  half  way  up  the  hill  Archer  got  up 
to  him  on  Boswell,  and,  after  a  very  pretty  race,  Boswell  won 
by  a  neck.  For  the  Boscawen  Stakes  for  two-year-olds,  7 
to  1  was  laid  on  Clairvaux,  a  remarkably  fine  chestnut  colt  by 
Hermit  out  of  Devotion,  and  therefore  an  own  brother  to  both 
1  Thebais  and  St.  Marguerite.  He  was  only  opposed  by  Specula, 
and  he  won  by  four  lengths ;  but  he  ran  in  a  very  coltish  manner, 
and  Wood  had  some  difficulty  in  keeping  him  straight  as  he  was 
running  in.  The  most  interesting  race  of  the  day  was  the  Great 
Foal  Stakes,  a  race  worth  2,397;. ;  but  it  was  not  the  value 
of  the  stakes  that  rendered  it  specially  attractive  to  the  public. 
Butch  Oven,  the  winner  of  the  St.  Leger,  was  to  be  among 
the  starters,  and  those  who  fancied  that  her  victory  in  the  St. 
Leger  had  been  to  some  extent  a  fluke  hoped  to  see  her  beaten, 
or  at  least  hard  pressed,  as  she  was  to  give  weight  to  every- 
thing in  the  race.  Nellie,  who  had  finished  three  lengths  in 
front  of  her  in  the  Great  Yorkshire  Stakes,  was  to  be  among  her  oppo- 
nents, and  the  weights  were  now  to  be  4  lbs.  more  in  Nellie's  favour 
than  they  had  been  at  York.  Nellie  is  an  uncertain  performer ;  but 
when  in  the  humour  she  sometimes  runs  very  brilliantly,  and 
it  was  thought  possible  that,  if  in  the  vein,  she  might  be  capable 
of  giving  the  winner  of  the  St.  Leger  a  beating.  The  only  excuse 
for  Butch  Oven's  unexpected  victory  in  the  St.  Leger  was  that 
she  had  returned  to  her  two-year-old  form.  It  was  argued,  there- 
fore, that,  if  Nellie  should  also  prove  to  have  returned  to  her  two- 
year-old  form,  she  ought  to  be  a  match  for  Dutch  Oven  at  a  dif- 
ference of  7  lbs.  iVnother  source  of  interest  in  the  Great  Foal 
Stakes  consisted  in  the  starting  of  Shrewsbury,  the  first  favourite 
for  the  Cesarewitch.  It  was  not  expected  that  he  would  win  ;  but, 
if  he  could  make  anything  like  a  fight  of  it  with  the  two  fillies, 
when  carrying  8  st.  7  lbs.  and  only  receiving  9  lbs.  from  Butch 
Oven  and  2  lbs.  from  Nellie,  it  was  considered  that  he  ought  to 
have  a  very  good  chance  in  the  Cesarewitch  when  carrying  but 
6  st.  12  lbs.  Seven  horses  started,  and  the  pace  during  the  early 
part  of  the  race  was  very  slow.  Gerald  made  the  running  as  far 
as  the  Abingdon  Bottom,  when  Butch  Oven  took  the  lead,  fol- 
lowed by  Nellie  and  Shrewsbury.  As  the  winner  of  the  St.  Leger 
came  up  the  hill,  it  was  clear  that  she  had  the  race  completely  at 
her  mercy ;  but  Archer  did  not  let  her  leave  her  pursuers  more 
than  a  length  behind  before  passing  the  winning-post.  There  was 
a  good  race  between  Nellie  and  Shrewsbury  for  second  place,  and 
they  ran  a  dead  heat ;  but  Shrewsbury  deserves  full  credit  for  this 
performance,  as  Nellie  was  evidently  ridden  out  to  the  end.  The 
result  of  the  race  made  Shrewsbury  a  very  strong  favourite  for  the 
Cesarewitch  for  the  rest  of  the  week. 

Odds  were  laid  on  Macheath  for  the  Hopeful  Stakes.  The 
colt  was  looking  better  than  when  he  ran  in  the  Champagne 
Stakes  at  Boncaster,  and  his  backers  were  comforted  by  observing 
that  the  plaster  had  been  removed  from  his  foreleg.  There 
were  critics,  however,  who  considered  him  weak-looking  both 
on  his  fore  and  on  his  hind  legs.  The  second  favourite  was  Lord 
Hastings's  Beau  Brummel,  a  bay  colt  by  George  Frederick,  who 
was  receiving  3  lbs.  from  Macheath.  He  is  a  big  colt,  but 
he  is  rather  too  high  on  the  leg  to  please  all  judges  of  horseflesh. 
He  had  won  the  Woodcote  Stakes  at  Epsom,  a  race  worth 
1,187;.,  but  he  had  since  then  been  beaten  by  the  Hetty  colt 
at  Stockbtidge.  The  two  favourites  lay  back  as  far  as  the 
Bushes,  but  by  the  time  they  were  descending  the  hill,  all  their 
opponents  were  beaten  and  the  race  had  become  a  match  between 
the  pair.  There  was  a  hard  struggle  between  them,  and  the  jockey- 
ship  of  both  Wood  and  Archer  was  put  to  the  test ;  but  Archer 
had  a  little  the  best  of  it  on  Beau  Brummel,  who  won  by  a  neck. 
Thebais,  the  winner  of  last  year's  Oaks,  was  to  run  for  the  Triennial 
Produce  Stakes  ;  but  she  had  run  so  badly  this  season  that  she  was 
supposed  to  have  lost  her  form.  Lord  Rosebery's  Cameliard  was 
made  the  first  favourite,  and  next  to  him  Falkirk  was  most  fancied. 
About  two  hundred  yards  from  home  Wood  brought  Thebais 
forward,  and  without  any  great  effort  won  by  a  length  and  a  half 
from  Cameliard. 

Butch  Oven  ran  again  on  the  Wednesday,  in  the  Thirty-fourth 
Triennial  Produce  Stakes.  Although  four  horses  ran  against  her, 
as  much  as  10  to  1  was  laid  on  her  chance.  Such  odds  are  often 
dangerous;  but  in  this  instance  they  were  fully  justified,  for 
although  Archer  only  allowed  her  to  win  by  half  a  length,  she  had 
the  race  in  hand  a  hundred  yards  from  home.  Amalti,  whose 
running  we  noticed  in  our  last  article  on  racing  matters,  was 
second.  The  Great  Eastern  Handicap  was  scarcely  so  interesting 
as  usual.  Hornpipe,  a  five-year-old,  carrying  7  st.  S  lbs.,  was  the 
first  favourite ;  and  Reputation,  although  handicapped  at  9  st. 
12  lbs.,  was  the  second  favourite.  To  the  surprise  of  everybody, 
however,  Aranza,  against  whom  20  to  I  had  been  laid,  made  the 
whole  of  the  running,  aud  won  in  a  common  canter  by  six  lengths. 
The  winner  is  an  American  mare,  by  Bonnie  Scotland,  and  this 
was  the  first  race  she  had  won  in  England.  The  weather  had 
been  tine  during  the  day  until  the  race  just  noticed,  when  rain 
began  to  fall  in  torrents. 

'Here  was  no  rain  to  spoil  the  enjoyment  of  the  racing  on  the 
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Thursday,  but  the  proceedings  opened  with  a  very  unpleasant 
incident.  Only  The  Golden  Farmer  and  Comanche  were  saddled 
for  t'  e  first  race ;  but,  soon  after  leaving  the  paddock,  the  latter 
began  to  buck-jump,  and,  after  dashing  at  some  railings,  he  stopped 
short,  and  then  gave  a  terrific  jump  and  kick,  which  had  the 
result  of  bursting  his  girths,  and  shooting  his  jockey,  Webb, 
over  his  head  and  over  the  railings,  with  his  saddle  between 
his  legs.  The  poor  fellow  came  down  on  his  shoulder,  which 
he  dislocated.  When  another  jockey  had  been  found  for 
Comanche,  12  to  1  was  laid  on  his  opponent;  but  these  odds 
appeared  to  be  in  considerable  danger  during  the  race,  for  after 
keeping  close  together  over  the  greater  part  of  the  course,  the 
pair  approached  the  winning-post  side  by  side,  and  Comanche 
was  only  beaten,  after  a  hard  race,  by  a  neck.  A  filly  called  Belle 
Henriette,  by  Rosicrucian  out  of  Heather  Bell,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Lefevre,  and  ridden  by  Fordham,  won  the  Double  Trial  Plate. 
The  Duke  of  Albany  had  been  a  strong  favourite,  but  he  was  the 
last  of  the  trio  at  the  finish.  There  was  a  capital  race  for  the 
Newmarket  October  Handicap  between  Mr.  Chaplin's  Wandering- 
Nun,  Mr.  Crawford's  Strelitzia,  and  Lord  Eosebery's  Roysterer, 
who  finished  in  the  above  order.  Strelitzia  seemed  to  be  winning 
until  she  was  within  about  twenty  yards  of  the  judge's  chair, 
when  little  Martin  managed  to  get  up  to  her  with  Wandering  | 
Nun,  who  won  the  race  by  a  short  head.  Roysterer  was  only 
a  neck  behind  Strelitzia,  and  Edelweiss  was  close  to  Roysterer. 
Sutler,  who  was  ridden  by  Archer,  had  been  the  first  favourite ; 
but  he  was  the  last  horse  to  pass  the  post.  The  Thirty-fifth 
Triennial  Produce  Stakes  for  two-year-olds  was  the  most  interest- 
ing race  of  the  day.  Highland  Chief,  who  had  beaten  Britomartis  i 
and  Bon  Jour  in  the  Exeter  Stakes  during  the  J  uly  Meeting  by 
three  lengths,  was  made  the  first  favourite.  Long  odds  were  laid 
against  Rookery,  who  seemed  to  have  lost  her  early  form  ;  but 
Adriana,  who  had  beaten  her  by  six  lengths,  at  even  weights,  at 
Ascot,  started  second  favourite.  Duchess  of  Cornwall,  the  winner 
of  the  Buckenham  Stakes  on  the  first  day  of  the  meeting,  was  also 
fancied  by  many  people ;  but  no  one  paid  much  attention  to 
Narcissa,  although  she  had  beaten  the  famous  Geheimniss  in  the 
Fern  Hill  Stakes.  Rookery  made  the  running,  closely  followed 
throughout  the  race  by  Adriana  ;  and,  as  they  reached  the  cords, 
Highland  Chief  joined  the  pair.  Neither  Adriana  nor  Highland 
Chief,  however,  could  quite  catch  Rookery,  who  won,  after 
a  very  pretty  race,  by  a  neck,  Highland  Chief  being  three- 
quarters  of  a  length  behind  Adriana.  The  winner  ran  well  all 
through  the  race,  and  finished  very  gamely.  She  is  a  remark- 
ably well-furnished  filly  ;  indeed  some  good  judges  consider  her 
appearance  to  be  that  of  a  three-year-old,  rather  than  a  two-year- 
old.  The  best-looking  of  the  fifteen  starters  for  the  Nursery 
Stakes  was  Bon  Jour,  but  he  was  overweighted  at  9  st.  and  only 
ran  fourth.  Elzevir,  the  winner  of  the  Molecomb  Stakes  at 
Goodwood,  was  the  first  favourite,  and  Fordham  brought  him  out 
with  a  rush,  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  winning-post,  and 
won  by  a  length.  The  last  race  of  the  day  was  the  Grand  Duke 
Michael  Stakes  for  three-year-olds.  Sachem,  the  third  horse  in 
the  Derby,  of  whom  great  things  have  often  been  expected  with 
but  small  results,  was  the  favourite,  and  9  to  4  was  laid  on  him. 
Gareth  was  the  second  favourite,  and  the  only  other  horse  among 
the  half-dozen  starters  that  was  backed  was  Romeo.  The  last- 
named  horse  made  the  running  as  far  as  the  dip,  where  he  gave 
way  to  Sachem  and  Gareth,  and,  after  a  short  struggle  between 
the  two  favourites,  Gareth  won  by  three-quarters  of  a  length.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Quicklime  had  given  Gareth  12  lbs.  and 
a  beating  by  two  lengths  at  Ascot. 

There  was  but  a  small  attendance  on  Newmarket  Heath  on  the 
Friday,  and  the  weather  was  far  from  agreeable.  Dutch  Oven 
did  not  come  out  for  the  St.  Leger,  and,  in  her  absence,  Nellie  was 
selected  as  favourite,  Little  Sister  and  Alban  being  her  only 
opponents.  Little  Sister  made  the  running  for  two  miles,  and  it 
was'only  in  the  last  hundred  yards  that  Fordham  came  forward 
with  Nellie.  After  that  it  was  all  over,  and  Nellie  won  in  a  canter 
by  five  lengths.  The  great  event  of  the  day  was  the  Rous  Memorial 
Stakes  for  two-year-olds.  Macheath  and  Beau  Brummel  were  to 
meet  on  equal  terms,  which  seemed  likely  to  enable  the  former  to 
retrieve  his  defeat  of  Tuesday,  when  he  was  giving  Beau  Brummel 
3  lbs.,  and  was  beaten  by  a  neck.  This  pair,  however,  had  an 
apparently  dangerous  opponent  in  Sigmophone,  a  colt  that  had 
shown  good  form  both  at  Stockbridge  and  Goodwood,  nor  is  it 
impossible  that  he  might  have  won  the  race  if  he  had  been  at  his 
best ;  but,  as  it  was,  he  was  coughing,  and  he  never  took  a  pro- 
minent part  in  the  contest  from  the  start  to  the  finish.  Another 
starter  was  Adriana,  the  filly  that  had  made  such  a  good  race  with 
Rookery  on  the  previous  day.  Her  running  with  Rookery  had 
been  rather  "  in  and  out,"  but  she  had  been  only  third  to  Mac- 
heath  at  Stockbridge.  The  Prince,  whose  good  looks  have  led 
people  to  expect  great  things  from  him,  was  also  to  run,  but  on  his 
recent  form  he  scarcely  appeared  to  have  any  chance  of  winning. 
There  was  every  prospect  of  a  good  race,  and  the  result  almost 
exceeded  the  expectations  ;  for  Beau  Brummel,  followed  closely  by 
Adriana  and  Macheath,  took  the  lead  in  the  dip,  and  a  very  hard- 
io  ught  race  followed  between  the  trio.  Macheath  seemed  to  like 
the  hill  better  than  either  of  bis  opponents,  and  soon  after  he  had 
beg  un  the  ascent  he  gained  a  slight  advantage  over  Beau  Brummel. 
Adriana  also  got  slightly  the  best  of  the  last-named  horse ;  but  all 
three  came  up  to  the  winning-post  in  very  close  company,  Macheath 
winning  by  a  neck,  while  Adriana  was  only  a  head  in  front  of 
Beau  Brummel.  In  calculating  the  two-year-old  form  of  the 
season,  this  will  be  a  very  important  race  to  remember.  The 


week's  racing  was  brought  to  an  end  by  a  grand  battle  between 
the  two-year-olds  Ladislas  and  Lovely,  which  were  ridden  respec- 
tively by  Archer  and  Wood.  Lovely  waited  as  far  as  the  Bushes 
Hill,  when  she  ran  up  to  the  leaders.  The  two  famous  jockeys 
passed  Vanduara,  who  had  been  leading,  in  the  dip,  and  after  racing 
hard  over  every  inch  of  the  remainder  of  the  course,  they  ran  a 
dead  heat,  making  a  brilliant  ending  to  a  good  meeting. 


REVIEWS. 


MEMOIR  OF  CHANCELLOR  SETOX.* 

TTHIE  subject  of  this  Memoir  was  the  child  to  whom  his  Royal 
-L  godmother,  Mary  Stuart,  presented  the  Priory  of  Pluscurden 
as  "  ane  God-bairn  gift,"  and  so  richly  dowered  was  he  in  after 
life  with  the  gifts  of  nature  and  of  fortune,  that  one  might  be 
tempted  to  think  that  a  fairy  as  well  as  a  Royal  godmother  had 
presided  at  his  christening.  The  family  of  Seton  was  one  of  the 
staunchest  in  its  adherence  to  the  Crown.  One  of  the  four  Maries 
chosen  as  the  child-companions  of  the  Queen  was  a  Seton,  ar.d  the 
head  of  the  house,  Lord  Seton,  never  wavered  in  his  support  of 
his  unfortunate  sovereign.  His  son  was  as  faithful  and  trusty  a 
servant  of  Mary's  son  and  successor  as  the  father  had  been  of  Alary 
herself.  In  those  troubled  times  for  Scotland,  when  most  of  her 
leading  men  changed  from  side  to  side  with  a  shameless  shiftiness 
that  proved  that  the  policy  of  self-interest  was  the  only  guide 
of  their  political  conscience,  it  is  refreshing  to  find  a  life  like  that 
of  Seton's,  in  which  the  path  of  honesty  proved  the  best  policy, 
leading  to  wealth  and  honour,  and  proving  that  an  upright  man 
could,  even  in  those  days,  stand  high  in  the  good  graces  of  his 
sovereign  without  forfeiting  the  respect  of  his  fellow-subjects.  No 
doubt  it  was  in  great  part  due  to  Seton's  pursuing  the  peaceable 
profession  of  the  law  that  he  managed  to  escape  being  involved  in 
the  fall  of  any  of  the  rival  factions  which  in  turn  ruled  and  tor- 
mented his  unfortunate  country.  The  family  had  hitherto  been 
distinguished  by  the  sword.  Alexander,  however,  was  not  the 
first  of  his  race  who  preferred  the  gown.  His  grandfather,  the 
sixth  Lord  Seton,  had  been  one  of  the  Lords  of  Session,  as  the 
judges  of  the  highest  civil  court  in  Scotland  are  termed. 
His  son  married  a  Hamilton,  with  the  openly  avowed  purpose 
of  making  up  a  difference  he  had  with  that  powerful  family. 
Alexander  was  the  fourth  son  of  this  marriage.  He  was  one 
of  the  exceptional  few  among  promising  boys  whose  maturity 
comes  up  to  the  expectations  excited  by  their  forwardness  in 
youth.  His  father,  "  finding  him  of  a  great  spirit,"  intended 
him  for  the  Church,  the  surest  road  to  distinction  at  that  time 
for  any  man  of  tolerable  parts,  especially  in  Scotland,  where 
hitherto  all  the  chief  offices  of  State  had  been  held  by  churchmen. 
He  was  sent  to  Rome,  and  pursued  his  studies  in  the  Jesuits' 
College  with  such  success  that  at  sixteen  he  delivered  a  Latin 
oration  on  Ascension  Day  in  the  Pope's  Chapel,  before  Pope, 
cardinals,  aud  prelates,  to  the  admiration  of  every  one  present. 
The  change  of  religion  in  Scotland,  however,  convinced  young 
Seton  that  he  must  seek  for  advancement  through  some  other 
channel ;  he  therefore  left  the  Church,  and  went  first  to  France, 
and  then  to  Scotland,  to  study  law,  and 

"  made  his  public  lesson  of  the  law  before  King  James  the  Sixth,  the 
senators  of  the  Colledge  of  Justice,  and  advocats  present,  in  the  dispell 
royall  of  Holyrood  house,  in  his  lawer  goun  and  four-nooked  cape,  as 
lawers  use  to  pass  their  tryalls  in  the  universities  abroad,  to  the  great 
applause  of  the  king  aud  all  present,  after  which  he  was  received  by  the 
Colledge  of  Justice  as  ane  lawer."  The  precise  date  of  his  "call  to  the 
Bar"  does  not  appear,  but  it  was  probably  about  1577,  when  he  was 
tvveuty-two  years  of  age. 

A  few  years  later  Seton  went  with  his  father  on  an  embassy  to 
the  Court  of  France,  and  after  his  return  he  was  admitted  an 
"  Extraordinary  Lord  of  Session,"  as  the  supernumerary  judges 
over  and  above  the  "  fifteen"  to  which  the  Court  was  limited  were 
styled.  When  a  vacancy  occurred  by  the  death  of  Meldrum,  in 
1588,  he  wyas  promoted  to  be  an  "  Ordinary  Lord  or  member 
of  that  College  of  Justice."  Five  years  later,  on  the  death 
of  the  President,  he  was  elected  by  his  brother  judges  to 
the  vacancy,  and  he  thus  became  head  of  the  Court  of  Session 
at  the  age  of  thirty-eight,  a  distinction  which  he  might  with 
reason  be  proud  of  attaining  so  early.  Few  lay  presidents 
had  preceded  Seton  in  this  office  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
at  the  first  institution  of  the  court  it  was  anticipated  and  in- 
tended that  the  presidency  should  always  be  held  by  a  dignified 
churchman.  As  it  turned  out,  only  the  first  four  presidents,  who 
were  all  either  abbots  or  bishops,  fulfilled  this  intention;  and, 
after  the  innovation  of  appointing  a  layman  had  once  been  made, 
no  ecclesiastic  filled  the  place  again.  Still  higher  honours  were 
in  store  for  President  Seton,  who  in  1604  was  made  Chancellor,  in 
the  room  of  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  the  change  being  made,  so  it 
was  said,  in  order  that  the  King  might  have  the  benefit  of  Seton's 
wisdom  and  knowledge  of  the  law  with  respect  to  the  Treaty  of 
Union  between  the  two  kingdoms  which  he  was  anxious  to 
see  brought  to  pass.  This  office  Seton  held  till  his  death,  in  1622. 
Meanwhile,  his  advancement  in  social  rank  had  not  been  behind 
his  official  promotion.    He  changed  his  title  as  often  as  he  did  his 

*  Memoir  of  Alexander  Seton,  President  of  the  Court  of  Session.  By 
George  Seton,  Advocate,  M.A.  Edinburgh  and  London  :  \V.  Blackwood  & 
Sons.  1S82. 
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office.  He  first  appears  as  Prior  of  riuscarden,  and  was  then 
raised  to  the  peerage  with  the  rank  of  a  baron,  though  whether 
with  the  title  of  Urquhart  or  Fyvie,  both  of  which  he  bore, 
seems  a  disputed  point ;  and  he  was  finally  raised  to  the  earldom 
of  Dunfermline.  He  also  held  a  number  of  secondary  offices. 
He  wa3  for  ten  years  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  and  for  a  short  time 
held  the  same  post  in  Elgin,  and  was  also  Keeper  of  the  Palace 
of  Ilolyrood  and  heritable  bailie  and  constable  of  Dunfermline. 
His  character  is  thus  summed  up  in  this  Memoir  : — 

An  able  lawyer,  an  impartial  judge,  a  sagacious  statesman,  a  consistent 
patriot,  an  accomplished  scholar,  a  discerning  patron  of  literature,  a  munili- 
cent  builder,  a  skilful  herald,  and  an  ardent  lover  of  archery  and  other 
manly  sports,  Lord  Dunfermline  may  certainly  be  regarded  as  having  been 
versatile  and  manysided,  in  no  ordinary  degree.  His  title  to  fame,  how- 
ever, mainly  rests  upon  his  judicial  and  political  reputation;  and  few 
Scottish  worthies  have  so  strikingly  displayed  t lie  praiseworthy  character- 
istics of  prudence,  moderation,  and  integrity.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  he  was  unquestionably  the  greatest  lawyer  that  had 
been  privileged  to  preside  in  the  Court  of  Session  ;  and  in  the  successful 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  higher  oiiice  of  Chancellor,  or  "  keeper  of  the 
royal  conscience,"  which  he  tilled  for  the  long  period  of  eighteen  years,  he 
■was  probably  not  surpassed  by  any  of  the  other  distinguished  men  who 
held  the  same  important  position. 

Allowing  for  the  natural  partiality  of  a  biographer  for  his  subject 
— a  partiality  which  must  be  increased  a  hundredfold  when  the 
biographer  bears  the  same  name  and  belongs  to  the  same  family — 
there  is  undoubtedly  a  fair  foundation  of  truth  for  the  chief 
points  of  this  eulogium.  Though  Setou  always  stood  well  with 
the  King,  and  was  expert  in  the  courtier's  art  of  ilattering  him 
about  his  wisdom,  his  learning,  the  worth  of  his  book,  aud  so 
forth,  he  was  no  blind  sycophant,  was  quite  ready  to  oppose  the 
Royal  will  if  need  were,  and  did  so  on  two  notable  occasions.  The 
first  of  these  was  the  suit  brought  by  one  Bruce,  a  minister  of  the 
Kirk,  against  the  Crown  for  the  recovery  of  his  stipend,  of  which, 
he  urged,  he  had  been  unjustly  deprived.  A  decision  was  given 
by  the  (Jourt  of  Session  iu  favour  of  Bruce;  the  King  appealed  to 
the  Court  in  person,  pleaded  his  own  cause,  aud  demanded  that 
the  judgment  should  be  reversed  ;  but  Seton  stuck  to  the  judg- 
ment he  had  already  given,  and  declined  to  alter  it.  The  King 
had  to  submit,  though  with  a  bad  grace,  and  a  letter-writer  of  the 
time  describes  him  as  Hinging  out  of  court,  muttering  revenge 
and  raging  marvellously.  Again,  when  James  mooted  the  ex- 
pediency of  having  an  army  in  readiness  to  support  his  claim  to 
the  English  Crown  in  the  event  of  the  sudden  death  of  Elizabeth, 
and  asked  for  supplies  for  that  purpose  at  a  Convention  of 
the  Estates,  Seton  opposed  it,  and  showed  the  folly  of  any 
attempt  to  seize  on  the  English  throne  by  force,  and  the  supplies 
were  not  voted.  But  the  greatest  difficulty  which  Seton  got  into 
with  the  King  wras  connected  with  the  succession  of  his  nephew 
to  the  earldom  of  Eglinton  iu  right  of  his  mother,  the  heiress  of 
the  last  of  the  Moutgomerie  Earls.  The  King  contended  that 
without  the  Royal  sanction  no  such  transference  of  title  was 
legal,  and  refused  to  acknowledge  the  new  Earl.  The  controversy 
lasted  for  two  years,  and  during  that  time  the  Chancellor  had 
constant  worry  about  what  he  pathetically  calls  the  "  langsum 
and  fashious  besines  of  Eglintoun."  With  this  exception  Seton  was 
wonderfully  free  from  domestic  worries,  his  private  being,  like  his 
public  life,  unusually  prosperous  and  happy.  No  doubt  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  two  w-ives,  but  this  was  a  loss  which  he  found 
no  difficulty  in  replacing.  His  third  and  last  wife  was  only 
seventeen  at  the  time  of  their  marriage,  when  he  was  something 
over  threescore.  Most  of  his  numerous  children  married  well. 
One  of  his  daughters  was  the  mother  of  John,  Duke  of  Lauderdale, 
so  notorious  in  later  reigns.  His  brother  was  created  Earl  of 
Winton,  and  it  was  his  funeral  which  met  the  King  just  as  he 
was  starting  to  take  possession  of  his  Southern  kingdom,  a  sinister 
event  which  was  thought  to  augur  ill  for  the  success  of  the 
expedition. 

Seton  took  no  leading  part  in  the  religious  controversies  which 
were  one  of  the  most  strongly-marked  features  of  his  time,  and 
were  waged  with  a  bitterness  of  spirit  that  stirred  up  much  strife 
and  hatred.  It  was  astonishing  that  he  continued  to  steer  his 
way  among  them  so  discreetly  without  directly  favouring  any  of 
the  parties  into  which  both  the  Court  and  the  people  were  divided. 
It  is  possible  that  he  received  the  tonsure  before  leaving  Rome, 
and  by  many  it  was  believed  that  he  lived  and  died  attached  to 
the  old  religion.  It  was  a  favourite  accusation  of  his  enemies  that 
he  was  at  heart  a  Papist.  When  he  went  to  see  his  sister  in  mid- 
winter, ostensibly  by  reason  of  her  severe  illness,  it  was  supposed 
"  it  was  rather  to  keep  the  holy  feast  of  Yule  with  her  " ;  and  in 
an  anonymous  memorial  that  found  its  way  to  the  King,  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  complaint  is  that  the  President  of  the  Court  of 
Justice  is  a  "  shaveling  and  a  priest,  more  meet  to  say  mass  in 
Salamanca  than  to  bear  office  in  Christian  and  Reformed  Corumon- 
wealls."  The  discovery  that  the  Chancellor  had  a  painted  crucifix 
on  his  desk  in  Dunfermline  Church  was  considered  so  grave  a 
scandal  that  the  minister  of  the  parish  was  suspended  for  not 
having  brought  so  serious  an  offence  before  the  presbytery,  and  the 
matter  was  only  hushed  up  by  the  King  desiring  that  the  "  Kirk 
insist  no  further  in  process  against  his  lordship,  seeing  his  majesty 
thought  the  offence  sufficiently  removed."  This,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  was  after  the  restoration  of  episcopacy,  the  Chancellor's 
offence  being  reported  to  the  King  by  the  Archbishop.  The 
Chancellor  seems  to  have  had  more  sympathy  with  the  Presbyterian 
than  with  the  Episcopal  party  of  the  Protestants.  Both  sides 
knew  very  well  that  he  was  "  no  friend  to  the  bishops."  Whether  or 
not  it  be  the  fact  that  he  died  true  to  the  Church  that  had  baptized 


him,  on  some  points  at  all  events  he  was  enlightened  beyond  his 
age  ;  free  at  least  from  the  mischievous  superstition  which  sees 
only  the  finger  of  Providence  in  all  the  ills  which  overtake 
humanity,  for  he  wTites  to  the  king  concerning  the  state  of  the 
health  of  Edinburgh,  that  he  hoped,  by  "  God's  grace  and 
:  ruflgistrates'  diligence,"  any  infection  that  remained  would  be 
pre  rented  from  spreading. 

It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Seton  has  occupied  his 
pages  so  much  with  the  public  life  of  the  Chancellor.  We  could 
have  wished  to  have  more  extracts  from  his  correspondence,  as  it 
would  no  doubt  have  given  much  interesting  information  about 
the  passing  events  of  the  day  and  the  domestic  life  and  manners  of 
the  times.  Of  such  matters  there  is  but  little  to  be  gleaned, 
though  after  the  King's  accession  to  the  English  throne  it  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  the  duties  of  Seton  to  keep  him  posted  up  in 
all  that  happened  in  his  old  kingdom.  From  what  he  reports  we 
gather  that  the  old  Scotch  practice  of  fighting  out  a  difference  in 
crowded  thoroughfares  was  still  in  favour.  Now  it  is  a  fray  in  the 
High  Street  of  Edinburgh  that  Seton  has  to  report,  when  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Lairds  of  Edzell  and  Pittarro  fought  from  nine  at 
night  till  two  in  the  morning,  one  man  being  killed  and  many 
wounded.  At  another  time  such  another  affair  took  place  in  the 
streets  of  Perth,  and  here  it  was  the  Chancellor's  own  nephews 
who  had  fallen  foul  of  the  Earl  of  Glencairn.  Perth,  or  St.  John's 
Town,  was  then  the  second  city  in  the  kingdom.  The  state  of  the 
Highlands  and  the  Borders,  always  the  most  troublesome  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  has  to  be  reported.  The  danger  on  the  Borders  had 
in  great  measure  passed  away  with  the  union  of  the  crowns ;  and 
the  peace  of  the  Highlands  had  been  greatly  improved  by  the  dis- 
persion of  the  clan  Gregor,  all  the  children  of  which  were  taken 
and  "  boarded  out"  among  strangers,  ill  order  to  break  the  old  tie 
of  clanship.  The  contempt  in  which  the  Highlanders  were  held 
is  witnessed  by  the  incidental  way  in  which  the  Chancellor  men- 
tions the  fact  that  the  heads  of  two  of  them  who  had  suffered  the 
last  penalty  of  the  law  had  been  sent  to  the  Council,  but  will  not 
trouble  the  king  with  their  "  onpleasant,  onworthie,  and  ongodlie 
naymes."  The  list  of  the  Provost's  expenses  given  by  Mr.  Seton 
shows  that  French  and  Spanish  wines  were  at  that  time  freely 
drunk  in  Scotland.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  the  uow  utterly 
obsolete  "  coft "  is  here  used  for  bought ;  a  cask  of  wine  is  a  "  pece," 
the  French  "  piece  "  ;  and  a  swift  messenger  is  a  "  futtie."  Among 
his  many  offices  the  Chancellor  held  that  of  governor  to  the  King's 
second  son,  Charles.  This  was  a  most  anxious  charge,  for  the 
child's  health  was  so  delicate  that  it  seemed  unlikely  he  would 
live  to  grow  up.  When  he  was  just  beginning  to  speak  Seton 
reports  him  as  "  far  better  as  yet  off  his  minde  and  tongue  nor  off 
his  bodie  and  feite." 

Here  and  there  in  the  text  and  notes  Mr.  Seton  slips  in  curious 
items  of  general  and  family  history.  He  thus  gives  the  origin  of 
a  well-known  proverb: — 

The  oft-quoted  saying,  "  those  who  live  in  glass  houses  should  not  throw 
stones,"  originated  at  the  Union  of  the  Crowns,  when  London  was,  for  the 
first  time,  inundated  with  Scotchmen.  Jealous  of  their  invasion,  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  organised  a  movement  against  them,  and  parties  were 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  windows  of  their  abodes.  By  way 
of  retaliation,  a  number  of  Scotchmen  smashed  the  windows  of  the  Duke's 
mansion,  known  as  the  "Class  House,"  in  Martins  fields;  and  on  his 
complaining  to  the  King,  his  Majesty  replied  :  "  Stecnie,  Steenie,  those  wha 
live  in  glass  houses  should  be  carefu'  how  they  fling  stanes." 

This  Memoir  is  enlivened  with  several  illustrations.  We  have  a 
portrait  of  the  Chancellor  iu  middle  age;  an  engraving  of  a  pic- 
ture of  the  Seton  family,  among  whom  the  future  Chancellor  is 
represented  as  a  boy  of  fourteen  ;  and  views  of  the  family  man- 
sions which  the  Chancellor  built,  for  a  love  of  architecture  was 
one  of  the  gifts  which  he  inherited.  There  are  also  several 
carefully-drawn-up  geuealogical  tables,  tracing  the  connexion 
between  the  Setons  and  other  Scottish  families.  Mr.  Seton,  in  his 
preface,  announces  that  this  Memoir  is  intended  as  a  precursor  of 
a  larger  work,  containing  the  lives  of  all  the  Presidents  of  the 
Court  of  Session.  Such  a  work  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to 
Scottish  historical  literature,  and  we  therefore  hope  he  will  carry 
out  his  intention.  The  present  specimen  shows  him  to  have  the 
love  of  research  necessary  for  such  a  task;  and  though,  from  the 
nature  of  the  material  he  has  here  had  to  work  upon,  the  interest 
of  his  book  is  chiefly  genealogical,  it  is  very  readable,  and  is  made 
as  interesting  to  the  general  reader  as  can  be  expected  of  a  work  of 
the  kind. 


KEARY'S  MYTHOLOGY  OF  THE  EDDAS.* 

MR.  KEARY  has  republished  some  papers  on  Norse  mythology 
which  have  been  read,  as  he  says,  before  "a  learned  and 
critical  Society,"  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature.  Mr.  Keary's 
object  in  these  essays  is  to  oppose  Professor  Bugge's  theory  of  the 
origin  of  the  Eddaic  tales.  To  tell  the  truth,  we  scarcely  think 
Professor  Bugge's  "  invaluable  "  treatise  worth  refuting,  and  Mr. 
Keary  generously  abstains  from  noticing  his  singular  linguistic 
arguments.  Professor  Bugge's  ideas  are  thus  stated  by  Mr. 
Keary : — ■ 

Only  a  small  fraction  of  the  Eddaic  tales  are  true  Teutonic  ;  the  rest 
are  stories  picked  up  during  the  Viking  age  (i.e.  during  the  ninth  century) 
in  the  British  islands,  especially  from  the  monks  and  pupils  of  monks, 
aud  indebted  ultimately  to  distorted  classical  myths  or  to  Jewish-Christian 
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legends.  The  brains  of  the  Teutonic  race  has  (sic)  had  scarcely  more  to  do 
with  these  stories  than  to  remember  (or  to  forget)  them,  and  to  repeat  them 
in  distorted  forms. 

This  theory  seems  to  us  to  be  primd  facie  absurd.  The  Vikings, 
■when  they  fell  in  with  a  monk,  commonly  burned  him,  or  carved 
the  blood  eao-le  upon  him,  and  did  not  ask  him  to  tell  them  Bible 
stories.  Naturally,  the  sea-rovers  would  sometimes  meet  monks 
on  more  friendly  terms — for  example,  at  the  court  of  an  English 
king,  where  Gunnlaug  the  Wormtongue  was  made  welcome,  if  we 
remember  his  story  rightly.  But  that  a  people  should  either 
Dossess  no  mythology  till  it  met  the  monks  in  the  century  before 
its  conversion  to  Christianity,  or,  possessing  a  mythology,  should 
discard  it  for  corrupted  versions  of  classical  and  Talmudic  stories, 
seems  an  extraordinary  and  incredible  hypothesis.  There  are  two 
ways  of  destroying  this  hypothesis,  if  it  be  really  thought  worth 
while  to  destroy  it.  One  is  to  examine  the  arguments  by  which 
Professor  Bugge  seeks  to  establish  the  identity  of  semi-Scriptural 
and  Eddaic  persons ;  the  other  is  to  show,  from  the  Eddaic  myths 
themselves,  that  they  rest  on  early  ideas  and  customs  natural  and 
native  among  the  people  that  cherished  the  Eddas.  If  this  is 
made  out,  then  it  is  superfluous  to  look  for  large  Christian  and 
classic  and  Jewish  elements  in  the  Icelandic  myths.  Mr.  Keary 
has  chosen  this  latter  method : — 

What  I  propose  to  do  ....  is  to  group  together  certain  classes  of  Eddaic 
myths  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  show  the  substratum  of  genuine,  i.e.  antique, 
Teutonic  belief  which  lie  (sic)  at  the  bottom  of  them  ;  and  then,  having 
done  this,  to  glance  rapidly  over  the  foreign  and  intrusive  elements  which 
can  be  detected  in  the  Eddas. 

Mr.  Keary  brings  forward,  we  think,  proofs  enough  to  establish 
his  point ;  he  adduces  sufficient  examples  of  the  native  and  early 
character  of  Eddaic  myths.  But  he  might,  if  he  had  chosen,  and  if 
space  had  not  failed  him,  have  done  much  more.  He  might  have 
shown,  not  only  that  the  Norse  myths  he  chiefly  handles,  but  that 
many  others  also,  are  in  harmony  with  ancient  Teutonic  and  other 
Aryan  habits  and  beliefs, and  even  with  the  simple  early  customs  and 
ideas  of  almost  every  race  that  possesses  a  mythology.  We  are 
also  inclined  to  blame  him  for  certain  large  assumptions,  un- 
warranted, as  it  appears  to  us,  by  what  is  historically  known  of 
the  mental  condition  of  mythopceic  men.  To  these  two  points  our 
present  remarks  will  be  chiefly  devoted.  As  an  example  of  the 
tirst,  Mr.  Keary  might,  if  he  cared,  have  shown  that  the  myth 
of  the  making  of  things  out  of  the  body  of  Ymer  the  giant 
has  its  counterparts  among  lied  Indians,  Egyptians,  Aryans 
of  India,  and  Chaldreans  and  Mangaians,  to  mention  only  the 
peoples  whose  names  and  legends  tirst  occur  to  our  memory.  The 
giant  Hrsuelgur,  again,  who  sits  in  an  eagle's  form  at  the  end  of 
the  earth,  and  whose  fluttered  pinions  send  forth  the  wind,  is  a 
common  figure  in  savage  mythology.  The  magical  feats  of  Odin, 
and  his  converse  with  the  dead,  enter  into  the  legend  of  most 
medicine-men  and  savage  gods.  Odin's  performances  in  the 
stealing  of  Suttung's  mead,  his  connexion  with  ravens,  his  "  shape- 
shifting,"  and  his  use  of  a  bird's  skin  to  fly  in,  are  all  precisely 
paralleled  by  the  deeds  of  Yehl,  the  Raven-god  of  the  Thlinkeets, 
to  select  but  one  example  out  of  many. 

We  might  continue  thus  to  almost  any  length,  and  show,  as 
against  Professor  Bugge,  that  Icelandic  myths  are  much  on  a  level 
with  those  of  savages,  and  that  the  incidents  of  the  stories  are  based 
on  matters  of  common  savage  belief  and  practice.  But  it  is  better 
to  follow  Mr.  Keary 's  exposition.  He  starts  with  Icelandic  myths 
of  Death  and  of  the  Other  World.  These,  of  course,  have  their 
resemblances  to  classical  myths  of  Hades,  and  to  legends  which  have 
crept  into  popular  Christian  belief.  But  if  we  are  to  hold  that  these 
Icelandic  myths  are  borrowed  from  classical  and  neo-Christian 
sources,  then  we  may  as  well  maintain  that  Finns  and  Ojibbeways, 
Melanesians  and  Australians,  ancient  Egyptians  and  Aryans  of 
India,  and  Mangaians  and  New  Zealanders  have  conveyed  their 
myths  of  death  and  the  dead  from  sources  classical  or  neo- 
Christian.  The  fact  is  that  these  myths  are  based  on  human 
guesses,  hopes,  fears,  and  delusions,  not  on  the  notions  of  any  par- 
ticular race.  The  Scotch,  the  French,  the  Jews,  the  Mexicans, 
the  Australians,  all  hold,  or  have  held,  that  spirits  of  the  dead 
haunt  the  scene  of  their  decease,  and  leave  traces  of  their 
faint  footfalls  on  dust  or  ashes  strewn  around  the  grave.  There 
is  no  borrowing;  the  hypothesis  is  natural.  Mr.  Keary  is  much 
interested  in  the  myths  of  the  river  of  death  and  the  sea  of 
death.  These  are  very  natural  myths.  Even  the  Australian  black 
fellow  says  his  dead  "  have  gone  across  the  rummut,"  the  line  of 
surf  and  sea  foam,  beyond  which,  to  his  mind,  lies  the  unknown 
infinite.  The  Homeric  Hades  was  somewhere  beyond  the  stream 
of  ocean,  and  the  poplars  of  Persephone  grew  by  the  banks  of 
that  river.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  urge  that  a  similar  idea 
might  occur  to  the  Northern  myth-maker  without  any  suggestion 
from  classical  or  "  Jewish-Christian  "  myths.  The  thing  is  self- 
apparent.  But  Mr.  Keary,  holding  as  he  does  that  men  believed 
in  a  river  rummut,  if  we  may  use  the  Australian  term,  before  they 
believed  in  a  sea  rummut,  wishes  to  show  traces  of  an  ancient 
river  of  death  in  Northern  legend.  For  this  purpose  he  tries  to 
make  out  that  Jormungandr,  the  Midgard  worm  who  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Midgard  sea  with  his  tail  in  his  mouth  like  a 
whiting  at  dinner,  is  symbolical  of  a  river.  We  disbelieve,  as  a 
rule,  in  the  whole  method  and  system  of  symbolical  interpre- 
tation. By  this  method,  as  experience  proves,  "  anything  can  be 
made  out  of  anything."  Symbolism  in  mythology  we  do  rind ; 
but  then  it  is  the  interpretation  which  the  later  priests  and  other 


expounders  of  a  creed  put  on  its  old  straightforward  and  natural 
fancies.  Mr.  Keary  holds  that  Indian  mythical  beirjgs,  Ahi  and 
Vrittra,  "  may  be  clouds,"  but  before  they  were  clouds  might 
"  have  been  embodiments  of  the  rivers."  Now  Ahi  and  Vrittra 
are  serpents  or  dragons  dwelling  in  heaven  and  withholding  the 
waters  from  Indra.  We  believe,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Ahi  and 
Vrittra  were  originally  conceived  of  as  real  enormous  animals. 
The  savage  fancy  sees  animals  at  work  in  every  operation  of 
nature  that  he  does  not  understand.  Heaven,  to  his  mind,  is  full 
of  such  animals,  and  so  are  the  waters.  We  have  the  California!! 
and  Australian  big  frog  who  holds  back  the  waters;  we  have 
the  wolves  who  devour  the  moon  in  eclipses,  and  the  equally 
voracious  dragons  ;  we  have  the  thunder-bird  of  Zulus  and  distant 
Dacotahs ;  we  have  the  big  Persian  celestial  beast  which  causes 
floods  by  a  familiar  Gulliverian  application  of  hydraulics.  All 
these  and  similar  creatures — krakens,  sea-serpents,  kelpies,  the 
Australian  Bun-yip  and  Myn-die — are  believed  to  be  real  creatures 
sans  phrase.  This  pious  opinion  is  natural  and  inevitable  in  a 
well-established  stage  of  early  human  thought.  The  thunder- 
bird  has  been  killed  by  Dacotahs,  and  peacock's  feathers  were  sold 
in  Natal  to  natives  who  believed  they  were  the  plumage  of  the 
thunder-bird.  The  evidence  of  these  direct  beliefs  is  so  copious 
that  we  prefer  to  regard  Jormungandr  as  no  river,  but  merely  an 
early  specimen  of  the  sea-serpent.  But  Mr.  Keary  mixes  up> 
serpents  and  streams  so  freely  that  he  takes  the  two  serpents 
strangled  by  Hercules  in  his  cradle  "  in  connexion  with  his 
labour  in  turning  the  course  of  the  Peneus  and  Alpheius."  Verily 
by  this  process  "  anything  may  be  made  out  of  anything."  By 
this  process  Mr.  Keary  persuades  himself  that  the  Midgard  worm, 
is  "a  personification  of  death."  The  worm  is,  in  the  myth,  a  child 
of  Loki.  Now  Mr.  Keary  introduces  Loki  with  the  assertion  that 
he  is  "  the  personification  of  the  funeral  fire."  Why,  and  where  is 
the  proof  ?  We  are  not  even  convinced  when  Mr.  Keary  adds  that 
"  of  course  "  Loki,  Utgard  Loki,  is  the  personification  of  fire  in  its 
destructive  aspect.  Early  races  look  on  fire  as  a  being,  a  man,  as 
in  Mexico  and  India,  or  a  beast,  as  in  Egypt,  but  we  see  no  reason 
to  infer  that  Loki  is  the  fire.  And,  indeed,  as  far  as  we  observe,, 
no  reason  is  given  us  but  Mr.  Keary's  opinion,  and  his  "  of  course." 
Another  mythologist  might  say  "  of  course  "  Loki  is  the  personi- 
fication of  the  crookedness  and  perversity  of  things,  like  Angra 
Mainya  in  the  Zend  Avesta,  who  made  everything  wrong  that 
Ahura  Mazda  had  made  right,  or  like  Tangaro  Loloqong  in  the 
Solomon  Isles,  who,  when  Tangaro  made  anything  well,  spoiled  it 
again.  Characters  of  this  sort  in  mythology  are  not,  properly 
speaking,  personifications  of  evil  and  mischief.  They  are  invented 
by  people  who  conceive  that  all  effects  are  produced  by  intelligent 
animals,  or  men,  or  giants,  and  who,  in  the  trackless  downs  of 
their  ignorance  of  causes,  place  fancied  beings,  Loki,  or  Tangaro 
Loloqong,  or  whom  you  please.  On  Mr.  Keary's  own  theory  all 
the  myths  of  Loki  ought  to  be  later  than  cremation  among  the 
Northern  races.  But  we  see  no  proof  whatever  of  any  connexion 
between  Loki  and  the  funeral  fire. 

In  another  passage  (p.  91)  Mr.  Keary  speaks  of  the  "  old  woman 
of  the  giant  kind,"  who  dwells  in  a  cave  in  the  hellward  road. 
She  has  a  pretty  exact  parallel  in  Mangaian  myths  of  the  lower 
world ;  while  Modgudr's  speech  to  Hermodhr  has  its  parallel 
in  the  address  of  the  daughters  of  Tuoni  to  Wainamoinen, 
when  he  descended  to  the  Finnish  Hades.  These  things  all  go 
to  make  out  Mr.  Keary's  argument  that  the  myths  of  Baldr's 
burning  and  of  hell  are  founded  on  ancient  ideas,  not  on  neo- 
Christian  and  classical  conceptions  borrowed  from  monks  and  their 
pupils.  Mr.  Keary  argues  that  the  tree  Ygdrasil  is  a  survival 
of  the  "  tree-house,"  and  therefore  very  old.  Our  only  ob- 
jection is  a  doubt  as  to  whether  "  tree-houses  "  have  ever  been 
common.  The  incident  of  the  "  branstock,"  however,  tends  to 
make  this  theory  probable.  But  perhaps  Mr.  York  Powell  has 
exploded  this  whole  theory  of  the  myth.  The  Aryan  myths  about 
the  Milky  Way  as  the  path  of  souls  have  their  precise  parallel 
among  the  Ojibbeways  (Kohl,  p.  213),  among  whom  "  path  of 
souls "  is  the  name  for  the  Milky  Way.  We  cannot  imagine 
wherefore  Mr.  Keary  says  that  in  Greek  literature,  "  when  the 
gods  are  represented  engaging  in  fight  they  must  do  so  with  one 
another."  He  can  hardly  be  unacquainted  with  the  monuments 
which  show  us  the  gods  fighting  with  serpent-legged  giants.  The 
battles  of  gods  and  giants  are  common  to  most  mythologies,  and 
are  quite  proverbial  in  the  literature  and  art  of  Greece.  It  is 
impossible,  then,  to  guess  what  Mr.  Keary  can  be  thinking  of 
when  he  avers  that  in  Greece  "  the  divine  race  has  in  nature  no 
commensurate  antitheses  and  antagonists  to  itself."  By  "  com- 
mensurate antithesis "  we  conjecture  that  Mr.  Keary  means  no 
fair  match  ;  now  it  is  well  known  that  the  gods  had  to  do  all 
they  knew  in  the  battles  with  the  giants.  After  all  he  seems  to 
intend  no  more  than  that,  the  war  once  over,  the  giants  never  had 
a  chance  of  a  return  match,  but  his  way  of  speaking  is  misleading. 
Mr.  Keary  considers  the  Eddaic  myth  of  the  11  rise  of  a  new 
world,  and  a  paradisaical  condition  of  mankind  which  follows,  to 
be  an  almost  solitary  instance  of  the  Edda  borrowing  a  legend 
frotn  Christianity."  Mr.  Keary  may  be  right,  but  his  explauatioa 
will  not  explain  a  similar  phenomenon — the  belief  in  the  victory 
ind  restitution  of  good  in  the  myths  of  Magism, 
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MONRO'S  ANCIENT  SCOTTISH  LAKE-DWELLINGS.* 

UNTIL  the  discovery  by  the  late  Sir  William  Wilde,  in  the 
year  1839.  of  the  crannog  of  Lahore  iu  the  county  of  Meath, 
public  attention  had  nowhere  been  drawn  to  the  evidences  still  to 
be  seen  of  the  early  practice  of  building  dwellings  of  wood  in  lakes  or 
marshes — a  practice  known  from  ancient  writers  to  have  been  preva- 
lent amongst  some  of  the  ruder  races  of  mankind  in  various  parts  of 
the  world.  The  people  of  the  Phasis  are  spoken  of  by  Hippocrates 
as  living  in  the  marshes,  and  having  houses  of  timber  and  reeds  in 
the  midst  of  the  waters,  to  which  they  had  access  by  canoes  of 
tree-trunks.  The  dwellers  upon  Lake  Prasias,  Herodotus  tells  us, 
whose  huts  were  built  upon  platforms  supported  by  tall  piles  of 
wood,  with  a  raised  bridge  to  the  shore,  were  able  on  one  occasion 
to  resist  with  success  the  attack  of  a  Persian  army.  Villages  of 
pile-dwellings  have  been  met  with  by  modern  travellers  on  the 
coasts  of  South  America,  in  Central  Africa,  in  New  Guinea  and 
Borneo,  and  in  the  creeks  and  inlets  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  The 
similarity  of  these  structures,  from  the  most  remote  down  to  existing 
times,  forms  one  of  the  most  striking  and  fertile  subjects  of 
archaeological  inquiry.  The  opening  up  of  the  Irish  craunogs,  the 
number  of  which  was  extended  hy  Sir  W.  Wilde  to  forty-six,  and 
has  since  been  largely  increased,  was  not  long  in  being  followed  by 
discoveries  of  the  like  kind  in  Switzerland.  The  low  state  of  the 
waters  of  Lake  Zurich  during  the  winter  of  1855-4  laid  bare  at 
Ober  Meilen  unmistakable  remains  of  pile-dwellings,  of  which 
numberless  examples  have  since  been  met  with,  and  their  yield 
of  animal  and  vegetable  remains,  implements,  weapons,  and  multi- 
farious relics  of  prehistoric  usage,  has  been  made  to  throw  in- 
structive light  upon  this  characteristic  phase  of  prehistoric  life. 
Nor  has  Scotland  been  behind  in  her  contribution  to  the  re- 
vival of  a  long-buried  world  of  objects  of  human  interest.  As 
long  ago  as  the  year  181 2  a  crannog  was  discovered  by  Mr. 
Mackinlay  on  the  small  mossy  lake  called  Dhuloch,  in  Bute, 
and  a  second  in  Loch  Quien  ;  but  to  Mr.  Joseph  Robertson 
is  due  the  credit  of  having  first  brought  before  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  in  December  1857,  something  like 
a  systematic  view  of  the  examples  to  be  seen  in  North  Britain 
of  remains  of  the  same  class  as  the  Keltischen  Pfahlbauten 
of  the  Swiss  lakes  and  the  crannogs  of  Ireland,  together  with 
notices  of  early  historic  allusions  to  island  forts,  and  the  inci- 
dental mention  of  buried  islands,  artificially  formed  of  wood  or 
stone,  exposed  during  the  drainage  of  lochs  and  marshes  in  the 
last  and  early  part  of  this  century.  As  many  as  fifty  examples  of 
the  kind  were  shown  by  the  writer  to  have  been  clearly  traced  in 
Scotland;  whilst  from  the  Records  of  the  Privy  Council  he  dis- 
interred an  instruction,  dated  April  14,  1608,  which  speaks  of 
"  houssis  of  defence,  strongholdis,  and  wanokis,"  proving  these 
structures  to  have  been  known  by  the  same  name  in  Scotland  as 
in  Ireland.  The  resemblance  between  the  Scottish  and  the  Irish 
type  of  crannogs  was,  indeed,  visible  throughout,  from  that  of  the 
purely  artificial  island  formed  of  oak  beams  mortised  together,  to 
that  of  the  natural  island  fortified  by  art,  or  enlarged  by  girdles 
of  oak  piles  or  ramparts  of  loose  stones,  having  in  some  cases  a 
pier  or  landing-place  projecting  from  its  side,  in  others  communi- 
cating with  the  mainland  by  a  causeway.  If  the  number  of 
crannogs  constructed  altogether  of  stone  is  greater  in  Scotland 
than  in  Ireland,  this  diilerence  is  to  be  explained  by  the  differing 
physical  circumstances  of  the  two  countries.  Recent  discoveries 
in  the  south-west  of  Scotland  have  given  a  remarkable  impulse 
to  this  department  of  archajology.  The  records  of  these  explora- 
tions were  embodied  in  the  collections  of  the  Ayrshire  and  Wig- 
tonshire  Archaeological  Association.  On  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
B.  W.  Cochrane  Patrick,  at  whose  instigation  they  were 
originally  undertaken,  the  issue  of  these  reports  iu  a  handy  volume 
was  taken  in  hand  by  Dr.  Munro,  and  the  result  is  seen  in  the 
carefully  prepared  and  admirably  got-up  volume  to  which  we  have 
now  to  invite  attention.  Considering  how  little  has  hitherto  been 
inown  of  Scottish  lake-dwellings  in  general — that  little  being,  for 
the  most  part,  accessible  only  to  the  members  of  learned  societies — 
Dr.  Munro  has  thought  it  well  to  incorporate  with  the  original 
reports  a  summary  of  the  observations  made  by  previous  writers 
and  explorers,  so  as  to  present  to  the  public  a  complete  com- 
pendium, so  to  say,  of  the  whole  subject.  The  present  volume 
may  be  said  accordingly  to  comprise  well  nigh  all  that  is  actually 
known  of  British  lake-dwellings  down  to  the  present  time. 

In  his  opening  chapter  the  writer  has  briefly  brought  together 
historical  and  descriptive  notices  of  the  structures  of  this  class 
known  prior  to  the  year  1878.  Among  the  more  remarkable  of 
these  is  the  crannog  in  the  loch  of  Forfar  which  bears  the  name 
of  St.  Margaret,  the  consort  of  King  Malcolm  Caumore,  who  died 
in  1097.  It  is  for  the  most  part  natural,  but  has  been  strengthened 
by  piles  and  stones,  the  care  taken  to  keep  up  this  artificial 
barrier  being  attested  by  a  record  of  1508.  That  of  Lochinclorb, 
in  Moray,  was  visited  by  King  Edward  I.  in  1 303,  and  was  so  forti- 
fied as  to  be  held  worthy  of  relief  by  Edward  III.,  with  an  army, 
through  the  mountain  passes  of  Athol  and  Badenoch  in  1336. 
The  crannog  of  Loch  Cannor  or  Kinord,  in  Aberdeenshire,  appears 
in  history  in  1335,  had  a  guest  in  King  James  IV.  in  1506,  and 
continued  to  be  a  place  of  strength  until  it  was  destroyed  by  order  of 
Parliament  in  1648.  Forty  years  later  the  crannog  of  Lochan- 
Eilean,  in  Strathspey,  is  spoken  of  as  "  useful  to  the  country  in  time 
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of  troubles  or  wars,  for  the  people  put  in  their  goods  and  children 
here,  and  it  is  easily  defended."  A  canoe,  hollowed  out  of  a  single 
oak-tree,  found  in  Loch  Cannor,  is  figured  in  Dr.  Munro's  work, 
together  with  sundry  vessels  of  pottery  and  bronze,  and  what 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  a  series  of  pieces  for  draughts,  or  some 
similar  game,  curiously  wrought  with  a  twisted  cord-like  orna- 
ment, and  with  nine  lesser  circles  round  the  rim.  A  plan  and 
general  view  of  the  Loch  of  Banchory  (figs.  8  and  9)  give  a  good 
idea  of  the  more  common  type  of  islet  dwellings  or  defences ;  and 
a  well-preserved  caldron,  of  bronze  plates  riveted  together,  from 
Carlingvvark  Loch,  Kirkcudbrightshire,  satisfactorily  illustrates 
the  state  of  the  domestic  arts  of  the  period.  A  wooden  comb, 
found  in  a  crannog  at  Ledaig,  in  Argyllshire,  and  a  more  orna- 
mental one  of  bone  from  Loch  Inch-Cryndil,  or  Black  Loch, 
furnish  illustrations  of  prehistoric  usage.  A  fragment  of  wood 
having  a  Greek  cross  burnt  upon  it  is  of  special  interest  as  telling  of 
a  period  anterior  to  the  intrusion  of  the  Latin  Church.  The  Lion 
ewer  of  bronze  found  together  with  a  pot  of  the  same  metal  in  a 
canoe  buried  in  the  Loch  of  Kilbirnie,  Ayrshire,  points  rather  to 
Roman  times. 

It  was  owing  to  the  drainage  of  Lochlee  four  years  ago  that  the 
exploration  of  remains  of  this  class  with  anything  like  system  or 
method  was  set  on  foot,  being  carefully  watched  in  the  first 
instance,  and  in  the  end  superintended  and  chronicled,  by  the 
writer  of  the  book  before  us.  No  more  typical  example  of  the 
primitive  lake-dwelling  has  hitherto  been  brought  to  light,  and 
with  Dr.  Munro's  conscientious  observations,  and  sagacity  of  in- 
ference, we  have  the  utmost  that  archaeology  can  at  present  do  to 
elucidate  at  once  the  mechanical  principles  and  the  historical 
usages  of  which  these  characteristic  relics  of  a  past  age  give 
evidence.  On  cutting  into  the  grassy  knoll,  drier,  firmer,  and 
slightly  more  elevated  than  the  field  surrounding  it,  when  the 
water  was  fairly  drained  off,  a  circular  space  was  made  out,  some 
twenty-five  yards  in  diameter,  studded  with  wooden  piles,  mostly 
upright,  but  some  slanting,  having  round  it — especially  on  the 
north  side — a  number  of  oak  beams  disposed  horizontally  towards 
the  centre  of  the  crannog,  each  with  a  well-cut  square  hole  at 
the  end,  through  which  piles  were  in  some  cases  still  left  sticking, 
their  obvious  purpose  being  to  keep  the  upper  ends  of  the 
upright  wooden  framework  in  position.  Conterminous  with 
these  mortised  beams,  which  were  scarcely  a  foot  below  the 
surface,  there  was  a  rude  and  much  decayed  platform  of  rough 
planks  and  saplings  resting  on  transverse  beams  of  split  oak  trees, 
one  of  the  beams  being  14^  feet  long  and  8  inches  broad. 
Below  the  platform  was  found  a  compact  mass  of  clay,  stones, 
beams  of  sott  wood,  and  ultimately  brushwood,  beneath  which 
the  oozing  up  of  the  water  prevented  further  exploration.  At 
the  north-west  corner  there  was  laid  bare  a  smooth  pavement, 
neatly  constructed  of  flat  stones,  which,  from  the  evidence  of 
ashes,  charcoal,  and  small  bits  of  burnt  bones,  was  j  udged  to  have 
been  a  fireplace.  Further  on,  a  second  similar  pavement  was 
found  2^  feet  higher  up  than  the  first,  and  about  a  foot  below 
the  surface  of  the  mound.  Boring  and  digging  four  feet  or  so 
below  the  level  of  the  lower  pavement,  Dr.  Munro  came  upon 
a  number  of  large  logs  extending  in  all  directions  further  than 
he  could  well  make  out,  among  which  he  met  with  works  of 
art  in  such  abundance  that  he  gave  the  spot  the  name  of  "  relic 
bed."  Hammer-stones,  flakes,  spindle-whorls,  quern-stones,  im- 
plements, weapons  of  bone  and  horn  are  figured  in  his  pages, 
with  samples  of  more  artistic  work  in  iron  knives  and  daggers, 
well-made  shears,  similar  to  those  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy  from  the  crannogs  of  Dunshaughlin,  Clonfinlough, 
and  Strokestown,  and  five  in  the  York  Museum,  some  bronze 
fibulas  of  elegant  shape  and  workmanship,  and  a  pin  of  bronze 
showing  the  mysterious  world-wide  svastica,  fylfot,  or  four- 
footed  cross.  A  bridle-bit  of  the  same  metal  (fig.  148),  consisting 
of  two  large  rings  and  a  centre-piece  neatly  wrought,  may  be 
thought  to  indicate  a  later  period.  More  curious  still  are  pieces 
of  ashwood  carved  with  spiral  or  foliated  decorations,  a  fringe 
of  twisted  moss  (Polytrichum  commune),  beads  and  rings  of 
glass,  bone,  and  jet,  with  a  fragment  of  thick  leather  studded 
with  six  copper  nails — part,  we  would  suggest,  of  a  target.  A  shoe 
of  leather  was  picked  up  here  upon  a  later  occasion.  The  animal 
remains  collected,  reported  upon  by  Professor  Rolleston,  included 
bones  and  horns  of  the  ox  (Bos  lomjifrons),  pig  (Sus  scrofa),  old  dun- 
faced  sheep  ( Oois  aries),  red-deer  (Cervus  elaphus),  roe-deer  (Cervus 
ccqjreolus),  small  horse  (Equus  caballus),  and  reindeer  (Ceruus 
tarandus).  Some  of  the  bones,  as  in  other  prehistoric  finds, 
were  incrusted  or  penetrated  with  the  beautiful  green  crystal 
known  as  vivianite,  in  compliment  to  their  first  finder,  Mr. 
Vivian  of  Cornwall,  due  to  the  double  decomposition  of 
the  bone  phosphate,  with  some  iron  salt  furnished  either  from  the 
bone  and  flesh,  or  otherwise.  A  glance  at  Dr.  Munro's  plan  and 
sections  of  Lochlee  will  make  clear  the  distribution  and  aspect  of 
this  most  remarkable  primitive  dwelling-place.  Subsequent  re- 
searches and  discoveries  at  Friar's  Carse,  Dumfriesshire,  Lochspouts, 
near  Kilkerran,  Barhapple,  Wigtonshire,  and  Buston,  near  Kil- 
maurs,  besides  less  marked  examples  south  of  the  Tweed,  as  at 
Wretham  Mere,  Llangorse  Lake,  South  Wales,  and  Holderness, 
York,  Lot  to  omit  indications  of  the  same  kind  near  London  Wall, 
enable  him  to  arrive  at  what  may  justly  be  pronounced  the  most 
substantial  body  of  conclusions  yet  propounded  iu  regard  to  the 
vexed  problem  of  lake  architecture.  That  his  hypothesis  is  at  all 
points  equally  clear  or  thoroughly  well  proved  we  are  not 
prepared  to  say.  He  has  nevertheless  solid  ground  for  what 
he  conceives  to  have  been  the  general  plan  of  those  early  j 
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constructors,  as  well  as  for  the  high  estimate  he  has  formed 
of  the  engineering  skill  of  the  crannog-builders.  For  de- 
fence and  protection,  what  site  more  fitting  than  a  small 
mossy  lake,  its  margin  overgrown"  with  reeds  and  grasses, 
secluded  amidst  the  thick  meshes  of  the  primeval  forest  ?  For 
building  on  the  soft  and  yielding  sediment  due  to  decomposed 
vegetable  matter,  heavy  substances  like  stones  and  earth  would  be 
totally  inadmissible.  To  construct  in  ten  or  twelve  feet  of  water, 
virtually  floating  over  an  unfathomable  quagmire,  a  solid  compact 
island  a  hundred  feet  or  more  in  diameter,  capable  of  enduring  for 
centuries,  as  a  retreat  for  men  and  animals,  the  builders  set  to 
work  in  some  such  manner  as  this  : — 

it  Immediately  over  the  chosen  site  a  circular  raft  of  trunks  of  trees,  laid 
above  branches  and  brushwood,  was  formed,  and  above  it  additional  layers 
of  logs ,  together  with  stones,  gravel,  &c,  were  heaped  up  till  the  whole 
mass  grouuded. 

2.  As  this  process  went  on,  upright  piles,  made  of  oak,  and  of  the  required 
length,  were  inserted  into  prepared  holes  in  the  structure,  and  probably 
also  a  few  were  inserted  into  the  bed  of  the  lake. 

3.  The  rough  logs  forming  the  horizontal  layers  were  made  of  various 
kinds  of  wood,  generally  birch,  it  being  the  most  abundant.  These  were 
occasionally  pinned  together  by  thick  oak  pegs,  and  here  and  there  at  various 
levels  oak  beams  morti;-ed  into  one  another  stretched  across  the  substance 
of  the  island,  and  joined  the  surrounding  piles. 

4.  When  a  sufficient  height  above  the  water-line  was  attained,  a  prepared 
pavement  of  oak  beams  was  constructed,  and  mortised  beams  -were  laid  over 
the  tops  of  the  encircling  piles,  which  bound  them  firmly  together,  as  already 
described.  The  margin  of  the  island  was  also  slantingly  shaped  by  an 
intricate  arrangement  of  beams  and  stones,  constituting  in  some  cases, 
according  to  Dr.  Stuart,  a  well-formed  breakwater. 

5.  When  the  skeleton  of  the  island  was  thus  finished,  probably  turf  would 
be  laid  over  its  margin  where  the  pointed  piles  protruded,  and  a  superficial 
barrier  of  hurdles,  or  some  such  fence,  erected  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
water. 

6.  Frequently  a  wooden  gangway,  probably  submerged,  stretched  to  the 
shore,  by  means  of  which  secret  access  to  the  orannog  could  be  obtained 
without  the  use  of  a  canal. 

Seeing  that  these  structures  were  solidly  put  together  without 
nails  or  bolts,  and  that  the  gangways  which  have  remained  per- 
manently fixed  till  now  had  neither  joint  nor  mortise,  could 
modern  science,  our  writer  asks,  under  these,  or  indeed  any 
circumstances,  produce  better  results?  The  plan  of  these  build- 
ings he  considers  to  have  been  brought  in  by  immigrants  of  the 
Swiss  lake-building  race.  They  were  in  the  main  constructed 
by  the  Celtic  inhabitants  for  the  protection  of  their  lives  and 
movable  property,  when  the  withdrawal  of  the  Roman  soldiery 
left  them  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  Angles  on  the  east  and  of 
Picts  and  Scots  on  the  north.  Where  no  caves  were  accessible,  or 
no  sites  fitttd  for  fortified  camps,  the  military  genius  of  the  Celts 
prompted  them  to  construct  these  islands  of  wood,  which  for 
ages  were  kept  up  as  dwelling-places  of  safety  in  a  district  seldom 
without  disturbance.  Within  the  last  two  centuries  these  skilfully 
3tockaded  structures  continued  to  serve  the  purpose  for  which 
we  know,  from  Caesar  and  Tacitus,  they  were  found  by  the 
Romans  in  use  among  the  Celtic  tribes  of  the  Continent. 

The  changes  which  have  come  over  these  island  refuges,  owing 
to  subsidence  of  the  soil  and  the  accumulation  of  silt  or  peat,  open 
up  questions  of  deep  and  manifold  interest,  involving  the  climatic 
conditions  of  past  and  present  times,  the  mechanical  effects  of 
compression  due  to  the  threefold  causes  of  consolidation  or  decay 
of  the  original  materials,  the  sinking  of  the  whole  mass  in  soft 
mud  as  a  result  of  weight,  and  a  general  compression  and  sinking 
of  the  sedimentary  strata  of  the  lake-bed.  To  these  agencies, 
perhaps  in  combination,  far  more  than  to  a  general  rising  of  the 
waters,  Dr.  Munro  is  led  to  ascribe  the  submergence  of  crann  gs 
like  that  of  Lochlee. 


THE  COMING  DEMOCRACY.* 

A BOOK  by  a  man  who  thinks  for  himself  always  has  some 
value,  and  the  value  is  certainly  not  lessened  when  the  book 
deals  with  a  subject  of  which  he  has  some  particular  knowledge. 
But  knowledge  of  a  subject  isunfortunately  less  rare  nowadays  than 
independent  thinking  about  it,  and  therefore  the  latter  is  the  more 
valuable  commodity  of  the  two.  Mr,  Harwood  has  both.  We 
believe  that  he  has,  as  a  resident  in  Manchester,  taken  no  inconsider- 
able pains  to  acquaint  himself  with  that  much  talked  of  but  little 
known  item  in  the  great  political  account,  the  idiosyncrasy  (the 
"  physiology,"  as  Frenchmen  of  forty  years  ago  would  have  said)  of 
the  working-man.  His  book  itself  shows  him  to  have  exercised 
his  thoughts  upoji  his  knowledge  with  somewhat  unusual  inde- 
pendence. Moreover,  it  is  particularly  noticeable  about  Mr. 
Harwood  that  he  treats  his  subject  in  a  very  matter-of-fact 
manner.  Indeed,  if  a  fault  is  to  be  found  with  his  book,  it  is  that 
it  is  too  matter-of-fact,  and  deals  too  much  with  the  particular. 
That  Mr.  Harwood  regards  democracy  neither  as  a  short  cut  to  an 
earthly  paradise,  nor  as  a  still  shorter  cut  to  an  earthly  hell ;  nor 
with  the  vague  and  almost  mystical  dread  which  characterizes 
even  so  acute  a  political  thinker  as  Mr.  Traill ;  nor  with  the  simple 
dislike  of  the  pure  Conservative,  who  is  content  to  let  things  be  as 
they  were ;  nor  with  the  uneasy  eagerness  of  the  pure  Radical, 
who  likes  everything,  if  only  it  is  not  as  it  was ;  nor  with  the 
jealousy  of  those  who  have  and  fear  to  lose ;  nor  with  the  cupidity 
of  those  who  have  not  and  hope  to  gain — these  are  things  certainly 
not  against  him.    On  the  contrary,  freedom  from  these  disturbing 
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prepossessions  is  to  be  required  of  every  one  who  is  to  treat  the 
subject  with  authority.  But  it  is  not,  perhaps,  so  well  that  Mr. 
Harwood  treats  it  without,  to  all  appearance,  having  studied  the 
natural  results  of  different  forms  of  government,  and  with  a 
positive  recalcitrance  against  the  lessons  of  history.  In  speculating 
on  what  democracy  may  and  will  do  in  England,  Mr.  Harwood 
seems  to  rely  on  his  knowledge  of  the  individual  working- 
man,  on  a  somewhat  optimist  view  of  human  nature  in  general, 
and  on  his  own  logical  and  imaginative  faculties,  which,  though 
not  extraordinary,  are  both  of  them  fair.  The  result  is  interesting, 
it  is  even  worthy  of  being  taken  somewhat  seriously  into  account ; 
but  it  has  the  drawbacks  inseparable  from  an  absence  of  scientific 
theory.  If  democracy  be  a  demonstrably  and  inherently  bad 
form  of  government — as  it  has  certainly  seemed  to  the  vast 
majority  of  serious  students  of  politics — it  will  not  be  made  a 
good  one  because  it  is  inevitable,  under  certain  circumstances. 
Pestilence,  famine,  and  other  curses  of  the  human  race  have  often 
been  inevitable  under  the  circumstances,  but  they  were  not  the 
less  things  to  be  fought  against  and  got  rid  of,  if  possible,  and  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  Harwood,  however,  though,  as  we  have  said,  he  is  in  some 
respects  considerably  given  to  a  priori  considerations  in  his  manner 
of  treatment,  does  not  disturb  himself  about  this.  He  accepts 
democracy  as  partly  present  with  us,  and  still  more  as  coming 
upon  us,  and  proceeds  in  a  comfortable  make-the-best-of-it  mood 
to  inquire  what  it  will  do.  His  volume  divides  itself  into  three- 
books,  "  The  Democracy  and  Foreign  Politics,"  "  The  Democracy 
and  Home  Politics  "  (further  partitioned  into  "  constitutional"  and 
"  social  "),  and  "  The  Democracy  and  Religion."  With  the  last 
two  sections  we  shall  not  busy  ourselves  much;  first, because  they 
are  very  much  more  speculative  than  the  others ;  and  secondly,, 
because  they  in  a  manner  depend  on  them.  The  first  two — the 
question  how  an  English  democracy  that  has  felt  its  strength  will 
comport  itself  towards  other  nations,  and  how  it  will  comport  itself 
towards  the  existing  constitution  of  the  country — are  the  most 
pressingly  interesting  and  the  most  illustrative  of  Mr.  Harwood's 
method.  We  shall  therefore  deal  with  them  by  summarizing  or 
quoting  his  principal  conclusions. 

Mr.  Harwood's  opinion,  based,  as  he  says,  on  intimate  know- 
ledge of  what  actual  working-men  actually  think,  is  that  in  re- 
lation to  foreign  policy  the  democracy  is  likely  to  be,  if  not 
exactly  "jingo,"  at  any  rate  distinctly  Imperialist.     He  holds 
that  its  imagination  will  be  alfected  by  the  great  fact  of  the 
historical  British  Empire ;  that  it  will  be  proud  of  its  position,, 
disposed  to  be  an  evaugelizer  of  civilization,  and  so  forth ;  that 
"  the  masses  who  cannot  hope  for  a  family  history  or  pedigree  will 
wish  to  be  remembered  as  having  belonged  to  a  nation  which  did 
a  great  work  in  the  world  " ;  that  "  we  may  see  in  this  direction 
an  enthusiasm  and  an  enterprise  which  have  not  been  equalled 
since  the  days  of  Elizabeth."    This,  of  itself,  would  be  no  small 
shock  to  some  of  the  present  leaders  of  the  Radical  party,  who 
hope  that  the  English,  like  the  French,  democracy  will  soon  dis- 
cover war  and  foreign  policy  to  be  "  the  antiquated  game  of 
emperors  and  kings  "  ;  though  it  may  be  acknowledged  that  even, 
in  the  short  time  since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Harwood's  book 
some  things  have  happened  to  confirm  his  views.    But  in  the  next 
section  of  Mr.  Harwood's  book  he  is  equally  cheerful  and  more 
startling.    A  firm  believer  in  democracy,  he  does  not  believe  in 
the  titular  "  Republic."    He  does  not  believe  that  democracy  is 
opposed  to  royalty  at  all,  but  only  to  tyranny.    He  thinks  that  it 
will  see  that  a  purely  republican  form  of  government  has  to 
choose  between  being  too  weak  for  authority  or  too  strong  for 
liberty  ;  that  it  will  hold  a  King  to  be  more  satisfactory  than  a 
President,  and  certainly  not  more  irksome.   Then  the  reader  (who 
is  by  this  time  rubbing  his  eyes,  and  wondering  whether  new 
democracy  is  to  be  only  old  aristocracy  writ  differently)  comes  to- 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  thinks  that  here  surely  Mr.  Harwood's 
comfortable  words  will  change.    Not  a  bit  of  it.    He  thinks  that 
the  democracy  will  decide  unhesitatingly  for  a  Second  Chamber, 
because  it  is  "  one  of  its  first  requisites  to  get  at  opinions,  and 
not  impulses,"  and  that  the  hereditary  principle  is  the  best,  if  not 
the  only  one,  to  observe  in  the  constitution  of  such  a  Chamber. 
Like  the  sovereign,  and  like  everybody  else,  in  fact,  the  hereditary 
legislators  "are  sure  to  be  more  careful  of  that  which  should 
always  belong  to  them  than  of  that  in  which  they  have  only  a 
temporary  interest."    The  democracy  will,  moreover,  discover 
that  hereditary  legislators  are  much  the  best  legislators  in 
practice ;  that,  having  no  inducement  to  feather  their  nests  and 
then  "  make  tracks,"  they  are  much  the  most  economical  and  dis- 
interested ;  that  checks  and  opportunities  for  reconsideration  are 
excellent  things ;  and  that  the  actual  record  of  the  House  of  Peers 
is  a  truly  noble  and  creditable  record.    He  even  goes  so  far  as  to 
surmise  that  the  democracy  will  question  whether  "  liability  to 
re-election  is  the  best  sort  of  responsibility."    Here  it  is  difficult 
for  even  a  well-disposed  reader  to  avoid  making  the  comment  that 
democracy  will  stultify  itself  and  cut  the  ground  from  under  its  own 
feet ;  for,  if  there  is  any  one  principle  bound  up  with  its  existence, 
it  is  that  of  elective  and  representative  institutions.  Howevex, 
let  us  go  on.    Mr.  Harwood  is  a  great  deal  more  gloomy  about  the 
House  of  Commons  than  he  is  about  the  Peers  and  the  Monarchy. 
The  working  classes,  he  says,  "  have  no  such  pride  in  the  House  of 
Commons  as  that  which  the  middle  classes  have  nursed  during  the 
last  fifty  years."    They  do  not  care  for  its  debates,  they  distrust 
its  members,  and  working-men  representatives  they  distrust  most 
of  all,  as  officers  who  have  risen  from  the  ranks  are  often  least 
liked  by  the  common  soldiers.    Still  he  thinks  that  working-men 
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members  will  infallibly  grow  more  numerous,  and  that  democracy 
will  lower  the  quality  of  members  of  Parliament  in  other  ways. 
Indeed  he  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  this  lowering  may  have  such 
cn  effect  that  it  will  be  fatal  to  democracy  itself  unless  the  upper 
classes  and  the  best  of  the  middle  save  it  by  taking  the  helm,  as  he 
expects  them  to  do,  with  the  approbation  of  the  democracy  itself. 
"With  Mr.  Ilarwood's  social  and  religious  prophecies,  or  rather 
expectations — for  he  is  much  too  sensible  a  man  to  prophesy — we 
cannot,  as  we  have  said,  deal  at  length.  He  thinks  that  the  Laud 
Laws  will  be  extensively  modified,  yet  not  so  as  to  render  a  landed 
gentry  impossible ;  that  the  fantastic  tyrannies  of  Local  Option 
and  the  like  will  never  be  enforced  (for  there  is  nothing  democracy 
loves  so  much  as  personal  freedom) ;  and  that,  as  for  the  atheistic 
and  irreligious  tendencies  of  an  unchecked  Demos,  mankind  will 
come  out  religiously  strengthened  from  the  present  conflict  of 
opinion  about  things  spiritual. 

A  brief  sketch  of  this  kind  is  naturally  somewhat  unfair  to  Mr. 
Harwood,  because  it  brings  out  the  optimism  of  his  general  views 
and  conclusions  prominently  without  at  the  same  time  doing  justice 
to  the  numerous  subsidiary  remarks  (not  often  extraordinarily 
acute  or  subtle,  but  generally  full  of  shrewd  common  sense  and 
accurate  observation)  by  which  they  are  supported.  But  the  weak 
point  of  the  book  is  scarcely  made  too  prominent  in  this  general 
view.  That  weak  point  is  obvious  enough.  Nothing  perhaps 
that  Mr.  Harwood  augurs  of  the  democracy  is  other  than  what 
the  democracy  would  do  if  it  were  thoroughly  instructed,  wise, 
temperate,  and  fair-minded.  But  then  this  is  an  enormous  postu- 
late. The  whole  argument  against  democracy  is  that  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  these  good  things.  It  is  not  that,  except  in  point  of 
education,  the  average  man  of  a  democratic  State  is  likely  to  be  a 
worse  man  intellectually  or  morally  than  the  average  member  of 
the  ruling  caste  of  an  aristocratic  State.  But  it  is  that  in  giving 
vent  to  the  weaknesses  which  are  after  all  characteristic  of  the 
generality  of  mankind  he  is  far  more  unchecked.  Every  one 
.knows  that  a  nominally  despotic  king  is  in  reality  very  little  of  a 
free  agent.  He  can  theoretically  plunder  and  rob  every  man  in 
bis  dominions  ;  practically  he  can  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  Still 
more  is  this  the  case  with  an  aristocracy.  It  knows  perfectly  well 
that,  whatever  its  political  power,  there  is  in  the  background  the 
huge  brute  force  of  numbers  which  must  not  be  provoked  too  far. 
Now  in  a  perfect  democracy  that  check  is  altogether  wanting. 
"  The  water  has  choked,"  according  to  the  Aristotelian  quotation. 
No  doubt  there  are  certain  practical  madnesses  which  the  laws 
of  nature  will  check,  but  they  will  not  prevent  horrible  anarchy, 
wasteful  extravagance,  the  grossest  injustice  to  individuals,  the 
most  irrecoverable  squandering  of  national  greatness.  What  is 
more,  the  recorded  experience  of  some  three  thousand  years  has 
distinctly  proved  democracy  to  be  in  practice  productive  of  the 
evils  which  it  seems  theoretically  likely  to  produce.  Against  this 
fact  Mr.  Harwood  argues  in  vain.  "  Englishmen,"  he  says  some- 
where, "  are  not  Greeks,  or  Italians,  or  Frenchmen."  No  doubt 
they  are  not,  but  Greeks,  Italians,  Frenchmen,  and  Englishmen 
are  alike  men,  and  it  is  qua  man  that  the  individual  citizen  of  a 
democratic  state  is  likely  to  err,  and  does  err.  Besides,  Mr.  Har- 
wood ia  almost  unaccountably  blind  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
examples  in  ij>sa  materia.  Australians  and  x\mericans  are  not  of 
different  blood  from  us,  and  in  Australia  and  America  every  single 
evil  predicated  of  democracies  before  Australia  and  America 
existed  in  a  political  shape  has  repeated  itself.  Against  this  argu- 
ment we  can  find  nothing  in  Mr.  Ilarwood's  book  to  set,  except 
the  probable  imaginative  effect  of  the  past  of  England,  and  the 
material  check  provided  by  old  institutions,  which  the  democracy 
is  sapping  and  abolishing  one  by  one.  We  must  own  that,  ably  as 
Mr.  Harwood  has  put  his  case,  these  protective  influences  seem 
to  us,  on  his  own  showing,  to  be  little  more  than  the  hair  that 
supported  the  sword  of  Damocles. 


IHNE'S  HISTORY  OF  ROME.— VOLS.  IV.  AND  V.* 

IN  the  preface  to  his  fifth  volume  Dr.  Ihne  tells  us  that  he 
looks  on  the  death  of  Sulla  as  the  point  beyond  which  he  is 
not  called  upon  to  advance  as  the  historian  of  Republican  Dome. 
All  that  follows  is  regarded  by  Dean  Merivale  as  belonging  to  the 
history  of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire  ;  and  Dr.  Ihne  accepts 
the  distinction  as  just  and  true  in  fact.  Here,  therefore,  he  stops, 
at  least  for  the  present,  adding  that  if  he  undertakes  to  write 
more  it  will  be  a  distinct  work.  That  he  will  so  extend  his  task 
is,  we  think,  unlikely ;  nor  is  it,  on  the  whole,  greatly  to  be  de- 
eired  that  he  should  do  so.  He  has  already  achieved  much  ;  and 
his  powers  are  not  such  as  to  enable  him  to  treat  with  equal  suc- 
cess all  the  questions  which  in  the  course  of  his  narrative  he  has 
to  handle.  It  would  be  hard,  indeed,  to  find  any  one  who  had 
euch  powers  ;  but  it  is  no  disparagement  to  Dr.  Ihne  to  admit  that 
there  are  other  histories  of  Rome  which  exhibit  a  more  exhaustive 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  are  marked  by  a  richer  eloquence, 
as  well  as  a  keener  discrimination  of  personal  character.  It  is 
well  to  make  this  admission,  because  the  history  with  which  Dr. 
Ihne's  work  will,  as  a  whole,  be  most  closely  and  assiduously 
hrought  into  comparison  will  assuredly  be  that  of  Dr.  Mommsen. 
Arnold's  history  is  too  much  of  a  fragment,  and  in  its  earlier  portions 
is  too  much  an  echo  of  Niebuhr,  and  therefore  a  reproduction  of 
theories  now  pretty  generally  abandoned,  to  be  seriously  weighed 
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in  the  balance  against  it ;  and  yet  there  are  passages  in  Arnold's 
narrative  which  Dr.  Ihne  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  he  could 
never  hope  to  equal.  Although  he  has  done  full  justice  to  the 
genius  and  the  self-devotion  of  Hannibal,  it  would  be  idle  to  say 
that  he  has  imparted  to  his  narrative  the  intensity  of  life,  the 
vividness  of  colouring,  and  the  marvellous  force  which  make 
Arnold's  picture  of  the  great  Carthaginian's  career  one  of  the 
most  splendid  achievements  in  English  literature,  and  one  not 
easily  to  be  matched  elsewhere.  It  may  also  be  that  Dr. 
Mommsen  has  thrown  greater  vigour  and  brilliancy  into  many 
parts  of  his  work,  if  not  into  all,  than  we  can  find  in  Dr.  Ihne's 
volumes.  We  have  no  wish  to  lessen  the  allowances  to  be  made, 
and  we  are  quite  ready  to  make  abatements  even  beyond  the 
utmost  which  any  reasonable  partiality  in  favour  of  Dr.  Mommsen 
may  demand;  but  when  all  these  abatements  and  allowances  have 
been  made,  we  still  say  without  hesitation  that  for  Dr.  Ihne's 
work  there  is  from  first  to  last  a  full  justification,  that  he  has 
accomplished  a  task  which  entitles  him  to  the  gratitude  of  all 
who  care  for  historic  truth,  and  that  his  book  is  one  which  we 
could  very  ill  afford  to  do  without. 

In  so  saying  we  are  pronouncing  no  new  or  hasty  judgment.  More 
than  eleven  years  have  passed  since  we  examined  the  first  and 
second  volumes  of  this  history  (Saturday  Review,  March  11,1871, 
and  March  25,  1871).  Nearly  six  more  have  gone  by  since  we  dealt 
with  his  third  volume  (January  13,  1877),  and  we  feel  ourselves  in 
no  way  called  upon  to  qualify  any  of  the  opinions  which  we  then 
expressed.  The  first  qualification  of  an  historian  is  honesty  in 
setting  forth  the  evidence  for  every  important  statement  made  by 
him  ;  and  every  statement  is  important  which  may  lead  the  reader 
on  a  wrong  track,  or  set  him  going  in  the  right  one.  In  this  quali- 
fication Dr.  Mommsen  has  lamentably  failed ;  and  it  is  precisely 
here  that  Dr.  Ihne's  merit  is  most  conspicuous.  It  is  not  enough  to 
give  to  the  world  a  series  of  brilliant  narratives  resting  on  question- 
able records,  as  though  there  were  nothing  peculiar  in  the  sources 
from  which  they  are  drawn,  and  then  to  pass  portions  of  this  evi- 
dence in  review  in  a  hasty  appendix.  Yet  this  is  Dr.  Mommsen's 
method,  and  we  have  described  it  as  a  lumping  of  his  evidence 
into  a  confused  mass,  in  which  matters  of  serious  importance  may 
easily  escape  all  but  the  keenest  and  most  practised  eye.  When 
such  a  method  is  adopted,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  test  the 
general  narrative ;  it  is  quite  enough  to  take  certain  points  and 
prove  that  its  statements  are  directly  contradicted  by  such  evidence 
as  we  have  at  our  command.  This  Dr.  Ihne  has  shown  in  a 
number  of  crucial  instances ;  and  Dr.  Mommsen's  unfairness  has 
been  exhibited  especially  in  his  mode  of  dealing  with  certain  men 
whose  good  name  the  mere  feeling  of  equity  should  make  us 
anxious,  if  it  be  possible,  to  vindicate.  Sp.  Cassius,  Sp.  Mtelius. 
and  T.  Manlius  were  men  who  made  themselves  unpardonably 
offensive  to  the  dominant  class;  and  from  this  class  comes  all  the 
little  evidence  which  we  possess  about  them  and  their  doings. 
So  far  as  we  can  see,  they  had  no  opportunity  of  defending  them- 
selves in  their  lifetime,  and  they  have  had  no  one  to  say  a  word  in 
their  behalf  since  their  death.  Their  names  have  passed  into 
bywords  carrying  a  disgraceful  meaning ;  and  Dr.  Mommsen 
has  imparted  a  still  blacker  shade  to  their  career,  although  even 
the  patrician  version — the  only  version  bequeathed  to  us— leaves 
little  ground  for  some  of  his  conclusions,  and  absolutely  contradicts 
others.  That  his  statements  are  sometimes  altogether  irreconcilable 
with  those  of  Polybius  is  a  circumstance  which  gives  Dr. 
Mommsen  no  great  concern ;  but  it  would  be  left  to  his  readers 
either  to  discover  the  discrepancy  for  themselves  or  to  learn  it 
from  Dr.  Ihne,  and  in  the  former  case  it  is  perhaps  more  than 
likely  that  they  might  not  discover  it,  and  therefore  virtually  cer- 
tain that  they  would  be  led  astray.  In  other  words,  Dr,  Mommsen 
is  not  a  safe  guide  ;  and  a  safer  guide  than  Dr.  Ihne  it  would  be 
difficult  indeed  to  find.  His  readers  may  move  throughout  with 
undoubting  confidence,  because  the  means  are  given  them  of 
forming  their  own  independent  judgment  on  every  point. 

The  contrast  between  these  two  historians  is  not  less  marked 
when  we  turn  to  matters  in  which  the  facts  are  unquestioned, 
and  where  the  task  before  us  is  only  the  interpretation  of  facts — 
in  other  words,  where  we  look  for  a  right  and  impartial  judg- 
ment. The  temptation  to  take  the  weaker  side  simply  because  it 
is  the  weaker  side  is  to  be  resisted.    The  stronger  party  is  not 

I  alwr^-s  in  the  wrong ;  but,  when  the  evidence  before  us  is  at  all 
adequate  in  amount,  we  can  seldom  be  long  at  a  loss  in  coming  to 

j  a  conclusion.  In  the  case  of  the  last  Punic  war  it  is  abundant ; 
and  no  alternative  is  left  open  except  to  those  who  have  allowed 
their  natural  instincts  to  be  deadened  and  their  consciences  to  be 
warped  by  the  worship  of  power  and  success.  We  have  spoken 
strongly  of  the  fashion  in  which  Dr.  Mommsen  has  dealt  with  this 
matter,  and  we  cannot  wish  now  that  our  language  had  been 
weaker.  It  might  indeed  be  supposed  that  the  vast  difference 
between  the  views  taken  by  Dr.  Ihne  and  Dr.  Mommsen  of  the 
last  struggle  between  Rome  and  Carthage  would  lead  to  differ- 
ences not  less  wide  and  deep  in  their  conclusions  as  to  the  character 
and  career  of  the  man  whose  work,  while  he  aimed  at  restoring 
the  old  ascendency  of  the  patrician  order,  was  virtually  the  de- 
struction of  the  republic.  Dr.  Ihne's  readers  may  be  a  little  sur- 
prised to  find  them  here  much  more  nearly  in  accord.  The  image 
of  Sulla  is  not  an  attractive  one,  and  the  impulse  of  mere  generosity 
might  lead  us,  as  it  led  Niebuhr.  to  speak  of  him  as  a  bloodthirsty 
monster ;  but  we  are  willing  to  allow  that  Dr.  Ihne  has  not  over- 
strained the  case  on  behalf  of  Sulla,  unless,  indeed,  we  reject  as 
dangerous  the  repeated  warning  that  we  are  not  justified  in 
applying  to  Sulla  the  standard  by  which  we  should  certainly  try  a 
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modern  statesman.  It  is  rash  to  excuse  in  one  age  acts  and 
habits  of  action  which  would  not  be  pardoned  in  another,  unless 
we  can  show  that  at  the  time  the  higher  standard  was  unknown  ; 
and  the  imprudence  of  such  judgments  seems  to  become  the 
greater  when  we  remember  that  Sparta  could  send  out,  practically 
at  the  same  time,  two  such  men  as  Kallikratidas  and  Lysarider. 

But  we  do  not  doubt  that  the  comparative  leniency  with  which 
Dr.  Ihne  judges  Sulla,  is  the  result  of  the  same  conscientiousness 
which  has  impelled  him  to  treat  with  comparative  severity  two 
brothers,  who  must  always  enlist  a  strong  sympathy,  and  whose 
career  may  tempt  us  to  approve  a  mistaken  and  mischievous 
policy.  The  Gracchi  are  as  attractive  as  Sulla  is  forbidding  or 
repulsive ;  but,  although  much  of  their  history  is  wrapped  in 
tantalizing  mist,  and  although  the  details  of  the  agrarian  scheme 
of  the  elder  Gracchus  are  involved  in  a  mass  of  difficulties  for 
which  there  seems  to  be  no  satisfactory  solution,  there  are  yet 
points  which  leave  us  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  quality  of  his  states- 
manship. The  pro  vision  which,  to  benefit  a  certain  class,  sought 
to  assign  to  them  certain  lands,  and  to  make  those  lands  inalien- 
able, could  lead  to  nothing  but  the  failure  which  must  attend  all 
efforts  to  interfere  unduly  with  the  economical  relations  of  society ; 
and  it  fully  explains  the  vehemence  of  the  opposition  of  which  the 
tribune  Octavius  made  himself  the  mouthpiece.  Through  the 
influence  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  Octavius  was  deposed  by  the  vote 
of  the  tribes.  This  act  sealed  the  doom  of  Gracchus,  but  although 
at  the  moment  he  was  perhaps  not  aware  of  the  full  extent  of  his 
danger,  he  yet  thought  it  needful  to  justify  what  had  been  done.  Of 
the  speech  which  he  made  for  the  purpose  Plutarch  has  left  us  some 
report ;  and  Dr.  Ihne  does  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  if  the  report 
be  in  any  measure  correct,  the  political  sagacity  of  the  man 
who  could  indulge  in  such  a  tissue  of  mere  sophistry  must  be 
seriously  called  into  question.  Gracchus  was  certainly  arguing  in 
a  circle,  and  in  a  very  dangerous  as  well  as  vicious  circle,  when  he 
insisted  that  the  Tribunes  of  the  people  were  sacred  and  inviolable 
because  they  had  to  advocate  the  cause  of  the  people,  but  that 
failure  to  advocate  this  cause  must  involve  the  forfeiture  of  their 
office  and  their  inviolability.  To  this  Dr.  Ihne  answers  that  "no 
public  order  or  liberty  would  be  possible  if  a  sudden  whim  could 
overthrow  every  legal  barrier,"  and  that  "  there  is  no  sense  or 
object  in  having  laws  at  all  if  they  are  not  to  be  observed  as  long 
as  they  are  formally  in  force.''  Octavius,  in  his  intercession,  was 
strictly  within  the  limits  of  his  official  duty;  and  it  is  surely  im- 
possible to  resist  Dr.  Ihne's  conclusion  that  "all  free  political  life 
must  be  brought  to  an  end  if  a  magistrate  may  be  regarded  and 
treated  as  a  criminal  for  a  political  act  which  is  formally  justifi- 
able." Tiberius  fell,  and  left  the  task  of  carrying  out  his  plans  to 
his  more  eloquent  and  even  more  enthusiastic  brother  Oaius.  It 
is  quite  impossible  to  read  the  story  of  Caius  without  strong 
feelings  of  compassion,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  of  admiration. 
We  cannot  refuse  our  sympathy  to  a  man  actuated  by  the  most 
generous  hatred  of  injustice  and  wrong.  But  high  and  noble 
impulse  is  one  thing,  and  political  wisdom  is  another  ;  and  of  the 
law  by  which  Caius  proposed  to  deal  with  the  price  of  corn  for 
Roman  citizens  dwelling  within  the  city  Dr.  Ihne  says  trenchantly 
that  it  was  one  of  the  worst  measures  ever  proposed  by  a  well- 
meaning  statesman ;  that,  if  it  was  intended  to  secure  the  eco- 
nomical and  political  independence  of  the  town  population,  it 
entirely  failed ;  and  that  it  merely  hurried  on  the  process  which 
was  converting  the  people  of  Eome  into  an  abject  and*  contemptible 
mob,  bent  only  on  getting  food  and  amusements  without  the 
trouble  of  working.  Unfortunately  in  this  direction  he  achieved 
a  success  which  probably  he  regarded  as  an  earnest  of  better 
things  to  come,  and  not  as  the  perilous  opening  of  sluices  on 
which  a  mountain  of  water  was  bearing  down.  When  he  turned 
to  abuses  which  were  destined  to  be  fatal  to  the  Republic,  he  failed 
utterly.  Dr.  Ihne  says  rightly  that  his  impassioned  eloquence  was 
never  more  nobly  employed  than  when  he  tried  to  convince  his 
countrymen  of  the  wrong  which  they  were  doing  to  their  Italian 
-allies  by  keeping  them  shut  out  from  the  rights  of  citizenship.  On 
this  subject  he  could  get  no  hearing,  and  Caius  learnt  the  lesson 
that  the  citizens  of  Rome  could  be  brought  to  see  the  abomination 
•of  wrongdoing  only  when  they  themselves  were  the  sufferers 
from  it. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  polity  of  all  ancient  States  was  based  and 
'built  up  on  selfishness  of  the  worst  sort,  fostered  by  conceptions  of 
religion  which  were  radically  vicious.  How  large  a  share  these 
conceptions  had  in  forming  the  political  as  well  as  the  social 
fabric  of  the  Roman  State,  Dr.  Ihne  had  carefully  shown  in  his 
first  volume.  In  his  fourth,  before  entering  into  the  struggles 
which  preceded  and  brought  about  the  downfall  of  the  Republic, 
.lie  again  reviews  the  whole  subject  in  a  series  of  chapters  which 
furnish  an  admirable  picture  of  the  condition  of  Rome  when,  after 
the  destruction  of  Carthage,  she  appeared  as  the  virtual  mistress 
of  the  world.  Among  the  most  instructive  of  these  chapters  is 
the  one  that  treats  of  Roman  religion,  and  its  value  lies  chiefly  in 
the  author's  candour  and  independence  of  judgment  on  questions 
as  to  which  modern  writers  have  been  content  to  repeat  the  words 
■  of  old  historians  whose  prejudices  rendered  them  wholly  untrust- 
worthy. A  notable  instance  of  this  servility  is  furnished  by  the 
terrible  story  of  the  Bacchanalia,  accepted  by  Livy  without  mis- 
giving as  a  true  record  of  facts,  but  examined  by  Dr.  Ihne  with  a 
sobriety  which  reduces  it  to  its  due  proportions.  That  the  votaries 
of  this  worship  were  persecuted  and  punished  there  is  no  doubt ; 
but  to  the  details  of  the  story  it  would  be  rash  and  absurd  to 
give  credit.  Their  object,  it  was  supposed,  was  nothing  less  than 
the  destruction  of  all  existing  order  and  society  ;  then-  numbers 


are  stated  to  have  been,  at  the  outside,  seven  thousand.  The  state- 
ments exclude  each  other.  How,  Dr.  Ihne  asks,  could  such  a 
number  of  religiously  excited  men  and  women  have  endangered 
the  Roman  Government,  lacking,  as  they  did,  "  everything  that 
could  have  made  them  formidable — an  object,  a  plan,  and  means 
of  organization  "?  Whether  these  votaries  of  Bacchus  were,  as 
Dr.  Ihne  thinks,  actuated  simply  by  a  desire  to  escape  from  the 
desolation  of  a  religion  of  unmeaning  forms,  is  a  question  with 
which  we  need  not  meddle ;  but  there  is  no  escaping  from  the 
conclusion  that  the  Bacchanalian  plot  hatched  by  yEbutius  and 
Hispala  belongs  to  the  same  foul  nest  which  gave  birth  to  the 
Popish  plot  of  Titus  Oates.  The  Romans  went  mad  in  the  one 
case,  the  English  in  the  other ;  and  the  two  stories  show  that 
national  panics  are  the  necessary  result  of  accepting,  without  a 
rigid  scrutiny,  the  statements  of  informers,  while  the  yEbutian 
fiction  further  shows  that  at  Rome  informers  were  not  a  race 
which  sprang  into  existence  after  the  fall  of  the  Republic. 

It  is  no  light  thing  to  be  able  to  say  of  such  a  work  as  Dr. 
Ihne's  history  that  at  every  step  it  justifies  an  increasing  confidence 
on  the  part  of  the  reader  ;  and  that  the  latter  has  before  him,  in 
each  case,  the  means  of  testing  the  conclusions  of  the  author.  It 
is  but  fair  to  add  that  the  impression  made  by  the  first  volume  is 
steadily  strengthened  by  the  rest.  Dr.  Ihne  may  well  be  satisfied 
with  the  fruits  of  his  long  and  arduous  toil. 


THE  B R  AM  I) R  ET II S.* 

EVEN  had  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  not  put  his  name  on  the  title- 
page,  we  should  have  been  certain  that  The  Brandreths  was 
written  by  a  matured  man  of  the  world,  who  had  no  slight 
experience  of  public  affairs.  We  must  have  surmised  that  the 
author  had  himself  been  an  active  politician,  and  that  he  had  also 
had  personal  experience  of  some  of  those  home-borne  sorrows 
which  are  in  the  inevitable  lot  of  humanity.  The  incidents  are 
doubtless  due  mainly  to  imagination,  and  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  identify  any  particular  personage ;  yet  everywhere  we 
are  sensible  of  the  resemblance  of  the  pictures  to  contemporary 
society,  while  in  the  hero  we  have  a  character  which  might  well 
be  that  of  a  leading  statesman  of  the  day.  The  Brandreths  is 
a  novel  that  would  be  worth  reading  were  it  only  for  the  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  which  it  displays.  With  little  formality 
and  less  pretension,  there  is  an  ingenious  analysis  of  the  several 
characters  most  conspicuously  presented  to  us,  and  they  develop 
themselves  in  self-revelations  as  the  story  steadily  unfolds  itself. 
Although  the  plot,  if  we  may  call  it  a  plot,  is  slight  in  the  ex- 
treme, the  story  is  exceedingly  interesting  for  its  own  sake.  In 
the  first  place,  we  are  spared  the  preliminary  weariness  of  making 
the  acquaintance  of  people  of  whom  we  know  nothing.  We  find 
ourselves,  on  the  contrary,  among  our  former  friends  who  figured 
in  Mr.  Beresford  Hope's  previous  novel  of  Strictly  Tied  Up ;  and 
it  is  a  case  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  of  them.  We  meet  again 
with  the  genial  old  squire,  Mr.  Featherston,  who  generously  sup- 
pressed the  passion  he  had  been  cherishing  in  secret  for  the  person 
on  whom  Mr.  Lidyard,  the  noble-minded  clergyman,  had  also 
set  his  affections ;  and,  above  all,  with  Lucy  herself — Lady 
Curteis-Brandreth  by  her  second  marriage — and  with  her  husband. 
We  care  less  to  renew  our  former  acquaintance  with  Meriel, 
Lady  Brandreth's  daughter,  now  become  Lady  Gilderdale, 
thanks  to  the  knighting  of  the  worthy  doctor  over  whom  she 
tyrannizes.  And  yet  Lady  Gilderdale,  with  her  violent  temper  and 
her  unblushing  vulgarity,  has  her  uses,  inasmuch  as  she  introduces 
a  lively  and  humorous  element  by  way  of  relief,  and  serves  to  set 
off  the  chivalrous  delicacy  of  sentiment  of  her  stepfather  by  the 
severe  trials  to  which  she  subjects  it. 

When  the  curtain  draws  up  on  this  sequel  to  Strictly  Tied  Up, 
we  find  Sir  Eustace  Brandreth  and  his  charming  wife  in  the  en- 
joyment of  almost  perfect  happiness.  They  have  pretty  nearly  all 
that  this  world  cau  give  them  ;  riches,  an  excellent  position,  and  a 
welcome  to  the  best  and  most  influential  circles  of  London  society, 
for  Sir  Eustace  is  regarded  as  a  coming  man  by  the  politicians 
who  control  the  great  Conservative  party.  He  is  satisfied,  as  he 
well  may  be,  yet  not  sated,  for  ambition  has  much  still  to  offer 
him  that  is  desirable  ;  and  nevertheless  the  dreams  that  are  dazzling 
him  may  very  possibly  be  realized.  But,  what  is  much  more,  he 
has  found  the  very  woman  that  suits  him ;  and  he  and  his  wife 
are  absolutely  devoted  to  each  other.  Their  worst  anxiety  is  as  to 
the  success  of  an  important  political  conversion  for  which  they  have 
been  scheming,  since  it  may  probably  serve  the  interests  of  Sir 
Eustace  materially  and  be  of  infinite  advantage  to  his  party.  It 
would  seem,  in  short,  as  if  they  were  in  the  too  blissful  position 
of  the  Sicilian  Tyrant  who  deemed  it  wise  to  ofier  a  deprecatory 
sacrifice  to  Fortune,  to  conjure  away  the  consequences  of  an 
excess  of  good  luck.  In  reality,  however,  this  devoted  couple  are 
less  blessed  than  they  seem  to  be ;  and  from  the  very  beginning  of 
the  story  the  author  has  ingeniously  contrived  to  cast  the  shadow 
of  an  ominous  cloud  over  the  brightness  of  their  future.  Lucy 
has  done  more  than  merge  her  personal  tastes  in  the  soaring  aspi- 
rations of  her  husband ;  she  has  been  helping  him  forward  in  his 
career  with  a  short-sighted  unselfishness.  In  exerting  herself  to 
play  the  fascinating  hostess  at  what  are  really  admirably  arranged 
political  reunions  she  has  been  drawing  heavily  on  a  constitution 
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which  was  unsuspectedly  feeble.  In  fact  she  knows,  and  her 
doctor  knows,  what  her  husband  never  guesses — namely,  that  she 
is  the  subject  of  an  insidious  complaint  which  may  prove  mortal 
at  any  moment.  It  is  a  more  fitting  end  to  her  struggle  with  pains 
and  anxieties,  and  to  a  life  of  heroic  and  devoted  self-sacrifice, 
that  death  comes  to  her  in  a  different  shape.  She  dies  for  others 
as  she  had  lived  for  her  husband,  and  is  carried  off  while  nursing 
the  cottagers  on  her  Yaxley  estate,  when  a  virulent  epidemic 
is  running  its  course  there.  If  ever  there  was  a  husband 
hopelessly  and  pitiably  bereaved,  that  husband  is  Sir  Eustace 
Brandreth.  He  has  lost  the  better  part  of  himself ;  his  daily  life 
is  changed  into  gall  and  bitterness ;  his  deeply-seated  ambitions 
have  ceased  to  have  any  savour ;  and,  save  that  his  wife  has  left 
him  a  boy  on  whom  he  dotes,  he  would  only  pray  for  an  early 
and  happy  release. 

It  would  seem  that  such  a  man,  having  once  buried  his  heart, 
would  be  proof  thenceforward  to  feminine  fascinations.  Conse- 
quently it  is  with  all  the  more  interest  that  we  follow  the  machi- 
nations of  the  wealthy  and  brilliant  Duchess  of  Merioneth,  who 
for  reasons  of  her  own  is  determined  to  become  the  wife  of  Sir 
Eustace,  if  her  womanly  arts  can  compass  her  ends.  We  should 
say  at  first  that  her  chances  are  hopeless ;  and  jet  we  are  soon 
brought  to  doubt,  and  we  gradually  reconsider  our  opinion.  If 
the  Duchess  had  loved  in  secret,  or  if  she  had  had  a  stronger  sense 
of  her  dignity,  we  should  have  felt  that  Sir  Eustace  was  absolutely 
safe.  We  say  "safe,"  because,  although  the  match  dangled 
before  him  is  a  magnificent  one  from  a  worldly  point  of  view, 
yet  we  know  that  it  must  end  in  misery,  should  he  ever 
consent  to  it,  since  his  conscience  must  sting  him  for  ever. 
For  the  memory  of  his  departed  wife  must  always  be  dear 
and  sacred  to  him,  nor  is  it  the  society  of  a  worldly  and  un- 
sympathetic woman  that  can  divorce  him  from  it.  But  then  the 
Duchess  is  content  to  have  Brandreth  for  her  husband  upon  any 
terms ;  and  he  is  a  man  with  a  touch  of  weakness  in  his  nature, 
and  ready  to  be  imposed  upon  or  to  impose  upon  himself.  The 
last  danger  is  that  which  chiefly  threatens  him.  lie  is  con- 
scientiously bent  upon  discharging  his  duties,  and  conscience 
carries  him  back  into  the  busy  world.  He  begins  by  scrupulously 
attending  to  the  affairs  of  his  property ;  next  he  remembers  that 
the  constituency  which  has  sent  him  to  Parliament  has  claims 
upon  him  ;  then  he  recognizes  that  his  abilities  may  be  useful  to 
his  country ;  finally,  his  personal  ambitions  are  in  a  measure 
revived,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  he  mixes  again  more  or  less  in 
society.  The  friendly  Duchess  has  her  opportunities,  which  she 
makes  rather  than  waits  for,  and  in  fact  she  "  forces  the  running," 
though  with  tact  and  discretion.  There  is  much  humour  in  the 
narrative  of  how  she  resolved  to  take  this  "  kinsman  "  of  hers  by 
storm  in  his  solitude  at  Yaxley ;  how,  having  fairly  established 
herself  under  his  roof,  she  spun  her  nets  for  him  with  delicate  art, 
and  abused  his  deep  sense  of  the  duties  of  hospitality.  Very 
ingeniously  she  turns  each  accident  to  account,  and  of  course 
Brandreth's  boy  is  made  a  stepping-stone  to  the  position 
she  aims  at.  Brandreth,  while  hesitatingly  hanging  back,  is 
drawn  irresistibly  forward  in  spite  of  himself.  We  are  left,  and 
doubtlessly  intentionally  left,  in  some  degree  to  guess  the  riddle 
of  his  conduct ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  fancy  that  he  is  really 
submitting  to  the  ascendency  of  a  resolution  stronger  than  his  own. 
He  has  very  nearly  decided  that  the  marriage  must  necessarily 
come  off,  and  naturally  he  seeks  for  specious  arguments  to 
reassure  himself.  What  is  supposed  to  weigh  with  him  even  more 
than  the  duty  of  giving  an  affectionate  mother  to  his  child  is  the 
circumstance  that  he  considers  his  honour  compromised.  He  has 
always  told  himself,  as  he  had  consistently  given  the  Duchess  to 
understand,  that  if  ever  he  were  induced  to  marry  again,  it  would 
be  from  reason  and  not  for  love.  So  it  is  that  he  succeeds  in  per- 
suading himself  he  can  never  be  false  to  his  Lucy.  But,  he 
fancies  that  in  paying  his  attentions  rather  than  in  making  love 
to  his  guest,  he  has  gone  too  far  to  draw  back  with  honour ; 
and,  indeed,  he  is  on  the  very  verge  of  a  blunt  proposal  when 
he  is  saved  by  the  seasonable  appearance  of  his  jealous  step- 
daughter. Altogether  we  feel  that  he  has  better  fortune  than  he 
deserves  when  the  Duchess  has  to  take  her  departure  from  Yaxley 
without  having  brought  her  host  to  the  point.  He  wisely  takes 
advantage  of  the  reprieve  to  consult  various  friends  confidentially  ; 
and,  although  they  unanimously  advise  him  against  the  match,  the 
fate  of  the  Duchess's  matrimonial  schemes  continues  to  hang 
trembling  in  the  balance.  Brandreth  is  brought  to  his  final 
decision  by  an  incident  which,  although  it  may  appear  somewhat 
fantastical  to  the  prosaically-minded,  is  altogether  in  harmony  with 
the  vein  of  mysticism  in  his  impressionable  nature.  Meditating 
on  the  momentous  step  in  the  magnificent  scenery  of  the  snow- 
covered  Pyrenees,  what  seems  a  sign  from  the  beloved  one  he 
has  lost  is  sent  for  his  guidance.  And  he  can  console  him- 
self in  his  loneliness  by  the  sense  of  duties  worthily  discharged, 
and  of  having  gained  the  grateful  regard  of  the  best  of  his  country- 
men, while  he  has  also  the  comfort  of  attaining  the  highest 
honours  that  political  life  can  bestow  on  a  patriot. 

Sir  Eustace  is  a  well-read  and  highly  cultivated  man,  and  the 
author  demonstrates  the  range  of  the  statesman's  powers  by  print- 
ing a  poem  by  way  of  episode,  in  which  Sir  Eustace  had  given  ex- 
pression to  his  reflections  and  his  feelings.  "  Fact  and  Fiction  "  is 
rich  in  philosophical  suggestion,  and  abounds  in  illustrations  of  its 
predominating  theme,  drawn  from  classical  literature,  mediaeval 
romance,  and  modern  politics.  It  tells  the  wonderful  story  of  the 
progress  of  man's  mind,  as  moved  to  activity  by  heavenly  iu- 
bpiration ;  and  it  illustrates  the  influences  of  the  romantic  and 


tho  beautiful  in  animating  the  more  material  ambitions  and 
aspirations  which  are  the  mainsprings  after  all  of  man's  growth 
in  civilization.  In  other  respects  also  we  must  remark  on  the 
versatility  displayed  in  the  novel.  The  story  of  contem- 
porary politics  is  very  brightly  told,  enlivened  as  it  is  by 
incidents  and  allusions  which  we  recognize,  and  interspersed 
with  touches  of  telling  sarcasm  and  incidental  passages  of  neatly- 
turned  irony.  The  sketches  of  society,  coming  from  a  shrewd 
observer  who  has  always  been  behind  the  scenes,  are  very 
true  to  nature.  Nothing  can  be  better  than  the  sympathetic 
analysis  of  the  feelings  and  emotions  of  the  bereaved  husband, 
from  the  hour  when  his  sky  seems  hopelessly  darkened, 
to  the  days  when  time  and  habit  have  been  gradually 
bringing  healing,  and  when  resolute  effort  and  obedience  to- 
the  calls  of  duty  are  meeting  with  their  slow  but  inevitable  re- 
ward. And,  although  the  general  tone  of  the  novel  is  earnest  or 
serious,  there  are  characters  who  cleverly  represent  the  comic 
element.  Best  of  these  perhaps  is  the  long-descended  High- 
land chieftain,  the  McOorquodale,  who  has  the  honour  of  being 
father  to  Her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Merioneth,  and  who,  although 
demoralized  by  chronic  impecuniousness  and  the  habit  of  shifting 
for  his  living,  yet  being  blessed  with  a  handsome  person  and  a 
patriarchal  dignity  of  demeanour,  is,  fortunately  for  himself,  still 
eminently  presentable,  and  is  almost  an  ornament  to  the  magnifi- 
hcent  saloons  of  his  daughter ;  while  there  is  much  that  is 
pathetic  in  the  bearing  of  Mr.  Featherston  and  Mr.  Lidyard, 
when  they  have  lost  the  woman  they  both  dearly  loved,  but  in 
whom  they  cannot  claim  any  right  of  property.  Altogether  the 
novel  is  an  original  one,  with  both  spirit  and  backbone  ;  and  few 
people  will  be  sorry  if  on  some  future  occasion  they  hear  more  of 
Sir  Eustace  and  his  little  son  "  the  Squireen." 


GERMAN  CULTURE  AND  CHRISTIANITY." 

l\/fR.  GOSTWICK  gives  us  in  his  preface  a  clear  statement  of 
_LyJL  the  intention  of  his  work — "  to  tell,  in  its  own  sequence,  the 
whole  story  of  the  movement  that  began  in  deism  and  has  ended 
in  atheism."  A  hundred  apologetical  writers,  German,  English, 
American,  and  even  French,  have  set  themselves  the  same  task,  in 
formal  books,  in  University  lectures,  in  periodical  reviews. 
Whether  Mr.  Gostwick  has  been  more  successful  and  thorough 
than  all  his  foregoers,  or  whether  he  has  taken  up  any  important 
lines  which  they  have  let  drop,  can  only  be  shown  by  a  compara- 
tive review  of  that  branch  of  apologetical  literature  which  takes  as- 
its  subject  the  course  of  German  thought  from  Kant  to  Hegel,  and 
from  Sender  to  Baur,  and  this  is  a  course  upon  which  we  shall 
certainly  not  enter.  All  such  works  have  one  common  charac- 
teristic— they  are  forced  to  be  generalizing.  Generalizations  are 
very  acceptable  to  the  young  student  who  wishes  to  be  put  into 
possession  of  the  key  to  a  large  mass  of  knowledge  as  quickly  and 
with  as  little  trouble  as  possible.  To  the  critic,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  not  labour-saving,  but  labour-making ;  for  he  has  to- 
track  out  the  details  upon  which  they  are  founded,  and  to  contrast 
them  with  the  details  of  a  contrary  character  which  are  likely  to 
have  escaped  the  generalizer,  or  to  have  been  slurred  over  by  him, 
on  account  of  the  brief  which  he  holds  or  the  bias  from  which  he 
starts.  We  incline  to  a  sceptical  attitude  whenever  we  are  brought 
lace  to  face  with  a  broad  generalization  of  the  views  and  tenden- 
cies of  any  particular  writer,  and  most  of  all  when  the  writer  is  a 
philosopher  or  a  theologian.  Mr.  Gostwick  starts  upon  his  work 
with  the  declaration  that  he  has  excluded  all  ecclesiastical  disputes  ; 
but  his  own  ecclesiastical  bias  becomes  very  early  so  evident,  and 
is  accompanied  by  such  emphatic  hints  throughout  his  work,  that 
we  find  ourselves  suspecting  that  we  are  reading  the  mere  pre- 
paratory statement  of  an  advocate,  and  that  the  summing  up 
and  the  judgment  are  reserved  for  future  publication.  As  the 
process  of  generalization  in  Mr.  Gostwick's  book  is  not  confined 
to  a  single  writer,  but  is  extended  to  a  crowded  Walhalla  of 
German  philosophers,  poets,  critics,  and  theologians,  and  includes 
a  vestibule  filled  with  English  deists,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  satis- 
factory criticism  of  his  book  would  have  to  be  a  great  deal  larger 
than  the  book  itself.  Mr.  Gostwick  himself,  indeed,  when  speaking 
of  Hegel,  has  to  remind  his  readers  that  there  are  three  distinct 
interpretations  of  his  doctrine.  As  every  interpretation  of  doctrine 
must  be  founded  on  the  scrupulous  examination  of  the  text,  and 
as  the  text  is  encyclopaedical  in  its  extent,  a  score  of  pages  about 
Hegel  may  seem  quite  sufficient  to  the  candidate  for  examination, 
whose  heart  is  given  to  other  matters,  but  will  be  very  irritating 
to  the  examiner.  If  this  be  true  of  Hegel,  it  is  at  least  equally  true 
of  Kant,  as  the  recent  outflow  of  Kantian  literature  both  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent  clearly  indicates ;  and  it  is  even 
more  true  of  those  two  great  Germans  who  belong  to  the  people 
as  well  as  the  schools,  Goethe  and  Schiller.  Mr.  Gostwick 
devotes  a  chapter  to  each,  and  the  chapters  are  good  and  founded 
upon  solid  knowledge;  but  we  find  nothing  in  either  of  them 
which  has  not  been  already  said.  Such  generalized  views  only 
do  good  when  they  whet  the  appetite  of  the  reader  for  further 
knowledge,  or  provoke  him  to  examine  the  subject-matter  from 
which  the  generalizations  are  collected ;  but  they  must  do  harm 
when  they  are  hastily  assimilated  by  the  reader,  and  adopted  as  a 
substitute  for  exact  knowledge. 

The  injustice  to  a  writer,  and  to  the  readers  who  want  to  know 
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something  definite  about  that  writer,  is  greatest  in  the  case  of  tlie 
lesser  men  who  have  earned  a  pedestal  in  the  Walhalla.  Each  of 
the  greater  figures,  like  Lessing,  Kant,  Herder,  Goethe,  Schiller, 
Schilling,  Schleiermacher,  Hegel,  and  a  few  others,  gets  a  whole 
chapter  or  lecture  to  himself,  and  his  relation  to  the  "  course  of 
thought "  is  consequently  orientated  with  some  amount  of  de- 
tailed exposition;  but  the  lesser  men  are  dismissed  in  a  few 
generalizing  sentences.  Mr.  Gostwick,  indeed,  does  not  seem  to 
be  blind  to  the  injustice  of  sweeping  man  after  man  off  the  stage 
with  characters  pinned  to  their  back,  and  without  allowing  them 
to  speak  for  themselves.  Thus,  when  he  is  speaking  of  one  dis- 
tinct group  of  remarkable  men,  he  observes  with  truth :— -"  No 
student  can  have  any  true  knowledge  of  the  change  respecting  re- 
ligious ideas  that  took  place  in  Germany  in  1770- 1780  if  he  fad 
to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  circle  of  Jacobi  and  bis 
friends."  But  Mr.  Gostwick,  in  his  hasty  sketches  of  some 
of  the  members  of  this  group,  spoils  the  portraiture  by  his 
own  bias.  For  Hamann,  the  Magus  of  the  North,  he  has  an 
evident  liking,  probably  because  this  strange  man  ultimately 
became  a  member  of  the  sacra  familia  of  souls  despairing  of  the 
present  and  terrified  at  the  Revolution  whom  the  Roman  Catholic 
Princess  Galitzin  gathered  around  her  at  Minister.  He  omit3 
from  Hamann's  picture  one  of  its  most  characteristic  features — 
the  fact  that  this  eccentric  champion  of  orthodox  faith  against 
Rationalism,  after  his  conversion  to  orthodoxy,  lived  in  "  a 
marriage  of  conscience"  with  his  father's  servant-girl,  and  refused 
to  be  married  in  church.  Lange's  generalization  of  Hamann  as  a 
sort  of  "  Christian  Rousseau  "  is  more  true  to  the  life  than  any- 
thing which  Mr.  Gostwick  says  about  the  man.  His  treatment  of 
Voss  is  very  different.  The  writer  of  the  Luise  is  hurriedly 
pushed  aside  as  "a  minor  poet,  now  chiefly  remembered  on 
account  of  his  able  translations  from  Homer,  Virgil,  Horace,  and 
•other  ancient  poets."  Voss  is  apparently  disliked  by  Mr. 
Gostwick  because  he  was  the  most  stalwart  of  the  antagonists  of 
Count  Leopold  von  Stolberg,  his  former  friend,  when  an  unbeliev- 
ing despair  of  the  present,  masquerading  as  faith,  drove  Stolberg 
into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Not  a  hint  is  given  that 
Voss  wrote  that  fascinating  idyl  in  German  hexameters  which 
was  indirectly  the  parent  of  Goethe's  Hermann  unci  Dorothea, 
of  Clough's  Bothie  of  Tober-na~  Vuolich,  and  of  Longfellow's 
Evangeline.  The  fresh  and  sturdy  realism  of  Voss  stands  at 
the  widest  possible  distance  from  the  mysticism  of  Stolberg. 
The  ideal  Protestant  Pfarrer  of  the  Luise,  with  his  long  pipe 
and  coffee,  and  his  jovial  family  life,  is  more  akin  to  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  than  to  such  true  pastors  as  Vincent  de  Paul,  Oberlin, 
or  Lavater.  But  few  living  Germans  dream  of  reading  the  two 
Stolbergs;  Voss,  alone  of  that  circle  of  Gottingen  poets,  has  by  this 
one  idyl  secured  a  permanent  place  in  the  affections  of  the  German 
people.  Schlosser  held  that  Voss,  by  his  translation  of  Homer, 
rendered  somewhat  similar  service  to  the  national  literature,  so  far 
as  regards  language,  verse,  and  modes  of  thinking,  as  Luther  had 
done  by  his  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  for  a  similar  reason.  Each 
•entered  into  the  foreign  and  ancient  spirit  without  losing  his  own 
nationality  or  living  sympathy  with  his  own  age.  Voss  was  a 
German-Greek,  and  Luther  a  German-Hebrew ;  and  the  expecta- 
tions of  Voss  from  the  Revolution  were  little  less  keen  than  those 
of  Luther  from  the  Reformation.  Voss  gave  a  new  impulse  to 
the  study  of  Greek,  by  showing  that  it  had  interest  for  others  than 
•critics  and  grammarians  ;  and  the  great  poets,  particularly  Goethe 
and  Schiller,  were  carried  along  by  a  current  which  this  "  minor 
poet "  had  set  flowing. 

Mr.  Gostwick  seems  inclined  to  exaggerate  the  value  and 
importance  of  the  men  who  retreated  from  modern  contro- 
versies to  the  middle  ages.  For  the  "  Romantic  School "  he  has 
an  evident  tenderness.  He  is  careful  to  tell  us  that  "several 
among  them  were  Catholics  —  Brentano,  Eichendorff,  Gorres, 
Werner,  Adam  Miiller,  and  Ludwig  Haller."  Does  he  forget 
that  there  were  two  brothers  of  the  Brentano  family,  as  of 
the  Stolberg  family  and  the  Schlegel  family,  and  that  Clemens 
and  Christian  Brentano  were  both  Mystics,  and  both  abjured  Pro- 
testantism ?  The  final  plunge  of  Friedrich  von  Schlegel  and 
Novalis,  like  that  of  Stolberg,  is  chronicled  without  any  depre- 
catory comment.  It  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  Mr.  Gostwick 
that  such  a  movement  of  retreat  was  essentially  an  act  of  despair 
•of  the  present  age  and  terror  of  the  coming  age,  rather  than  an  act  of 
faith  ;  for  surely  faith  is  a  present  confidence  in  Him  who  is  now 
ruling  the  world,  and  not  a  mere  persuasion  that  He  once  used  to 
rule  it.  The  venerable  Church  historian,  Karl  Hase,  when  speak- 
ing of  the  German  convertites,  observes  that  the  German  national 
character  has  no  decisive  inclination  either  for  the  Protestant  or 
Roman  Catholic  system,  and  that  neither  of  the  rival  Churches 
has  been  just  to  the  other  in  its  polemical  literature.  He  shows 
how  much  political  sympathy  had  to  do  with  the  conversions  to 
Rome.  "  A  few  aristocrats,"  as  he  says,  "  hoped  that  they  could 
get  rid  of  the  Revolution  by  forsaking  the  Reformation,"  with  a 
singular  inconsistency,  inasmuch  as  the  Revolution  was  especially 
•the  product  of  Roman  Catholic  nations,  and  had  its  home  amongst 
them.  The  truth  is,  the  sense  of  a  common  danger  aroused  a 
great  number  of  believing  men  and  women  in  both  confessions  to 
lay  the  greatest  stress  upon  those  portions  of  the  Christian  faith 
which  they  held  in  common.  Oberlin  frequently  administered  the 
Holy  Communion  to  pious  Catholics.  "  Our  common  Christi- 
anity," in  the  lips  of  Catholics  like  Bishops  Sailer  and  Wessenberg, 
or  Protestants  like  Lavater,  Oberlin,  and  Jung-Stilling,  was  no 
empty  phrase.  Amongst  an  elect  group  of  pious  German  and 
German-Swiss  Catholics  and  Protestants  there  sprang  up  an  ardent 


religious  fellowship  to  a  degree  never  experienced  before  or  since. 
Bishop  Sailer,  who  had  originally  been  a  Jesuit,  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  Jung-Stilliug  gives  a  statement  of  "  the  four  cardinal 
points  of  Christianity,"  and  there  can  be  no  pious  Protestant  in 
the  world  who  would  not  subscribe  them.  The  Bishop  introduced 
himself  to  Jung-Stilling  because  he  had  been  attracted  by  the 
writings  of  the  fervid  Protestant,  and  still  more  by  discovering 
that  he  was  "  Lavater's  friend,  whose  enemy,"  says  the  Bishop, 
"no  one  can  knowingly  be  who  loves  Christ."  The  whole  of  this 
remarkable  group  saw  only  two  classes  of  men  amongst  their  con- 
temporaries— those  who  believed  the  Gospel  to  be  true,  and  those 
who  did  not  believe  it ;  and  Mr.  Gostwick  must  surely  know  that 
to  be  ollicially  or  professionally  "a  Catholic"  in  Germany  or 
France  was  not  necessarily  the  same  as  being  a  firm  holder 
of  the  Catholic  faith.  The  phenomenon  was  universal. 
Voltaire  was  a  Catholic,  and  the  apostate  French  bishops  and 
priests  were  Catholics  five  minutes  before  their  formal  renuncia- 
tion— a  ghastly  imitation  of  which  was  organized  a  few  years  ago 
in  Berlin  by  Herr  Most,  the  editor  of  the  amiable  Fi  eiheit.  If 
Mr.  Gostwick  had  kept  this  ecclesiastical  phenomenon  of  the 
eighteenth  century  in  view,  he  would  have  expressed  less  surprise 
at  the  fact  that  Matthew  Tindal,  the  deist,  "  had  called  himself  a 
Roman  Catholic"  until  1723,  or  that  Pope,  who  apostrophized  the 
deistic  Bolingbroke  as  his  "  genius "  and  his  "  master,"  should 
"  have  lived  and  died  within  the  pale  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church."  Every  Church  in  Europe  in  the  eighteenth  century  was 
riddled  with  internal  unbelief,  and  no  man's  personal  faith  could 
be  learned  by  learning  whether  he  was  Roman,  Anglican, 
Lutheran,  Reformed,  or  Sectarian.  There  was  a  species  of 
invisible  Church  of  Deists,  whose  members  were  scattered, 
like  a  diaspora  of  unbelief,  amongst  all  the  communions  of 
Western  Christendom.  Mr.  Gostwick  is  partially  unjust  and 
wholly  unscientific  when  he  isolates  "  German  deism  "  from  the 
international  and  universal  tendency,  and  attributes  it  specifically 
to  "  the  natural  decay  of  Lutheran  orthodoxy,"  aided  by  English 
literary  importations.  The  growth  of  deism  was  as  rapid  in  the 
Reformed  or  Calvinistic  as  in  the  Lutheran  States  of  Germany, 
and  Mr.  Gostwick  himself  grants  that  French  books,  especially  in 
the  German  Courts  and  among  the  aristocracy,  were  the  chief 
means  of  spreading  sensual  notions  of  morality,  and  a  contempt 
for  all  religion.  He  might  have  asked  himself  in  what  schools 
the  group  of  French  unbelievers  whom  Friedrich  II.  gathered 
around  him  were  mostly  trained.  If  we  may  judge  from  pass- 
ing indications  up  and  down  his  book,  Mr.  Gostwick  has 
no  enmity  to  the  Jesuits ;  but  the  compilation  of  a  catalogue  of 
the  prominent  unbelievers  who  owed  their  education  to  the 
Jesuits  has  probably  never  occurred  to  him.  He  cites  Voltaire, 
Condillac,  Helvetius,  Diderot,  La  Mettrie,  and  Holbach.  Voltaire 
called  himself  a  Catholic  ;  Albrecht  von  Haller  in  1764  complained 
of  his  identification  of  Christendom  with  the  Roman  Church.  The 
atheist  La  Mettrie  was  the  pupil  of  the  Abbe  Cordier.  Holbach, 
the  materialist,  a  German  by  birth,  applied  to  the  Pope  for  a  dis- 
pensation to  marry  the  sister  of  his  deceased  wife.  Helvetius  and 
Diderot  were  educated  by  the  Jesuits.  Indeed,  the  Jesuits'  College 
of  Louis-le-Grand  may  be  justly  described  as  the  chief  seed-plot  of 
French  atheism  and  materialism.  The  restoration  of  faith,  as 
Mr.  Gostwick  himself  shows,  was  indirectly  the  work  of  the 
philosophers  and  critics  of  Protestant  Germany.  His  chapter  on 
Lessing  is  the  best  part  of  his  work.  He  has  a  clear  sight  of 
the  unique  position  of  Lessing,  and  perceives  the  utter  dis- 
similarity between  the  greatest  of  the  critics  and  his  deist  and 
rationalist  foregoers  and  contemporaries.  Lessing  was  the  first 
to  emphasize  the  fact,  which  is  now  so  universally  recognized, 
that  the  Church  was  not  built  upon  the  Bible,  and  that  the  forma- 
tive principles  of  a  Christendom,  and  its  primitive  and  germinat- 
ing recjula  Jidei,  are  consequently  untouched  by  all  rationalist 
criticism  of  Holy  Writ.  We  wonder  that  Mr.  Gostwick  did  not 
cite  at  length  some  of  the  theses  of  Lessing  on  the  regula  Jidei  of 
the  first  four  centuries  in  his  suggestive  fragment,  "  Von  dem 
Zwecke  Jesu  und  seine  Jiinger."  We  are  surprised  that  the 
author  should  not  have  given  a  line  to  R.  Rothe  on  the  one  side, 
nor  to  F.  A.  Lange  on  the  other. 


CRAWLEY  ON  LIFE  INSURANCE.* 

MR.  CRAWLEY  is  fortunate  in  the  selection  of  a  topic  pos- 
sessing considerable  and  growing  interest  and  hitherto  but 
little  treated  of  in  this  country.  As  Mr.  Crawley  shows  in  his 
interesting  Introduction,  life  insurance  in  any  recognizable  or  legi- 
timate form  is  not  much  more  than  coeval  with  the  present  century, 
most  of  the  transactions  bearing  resemblance  thereto  prior  to  1800 
having  been  in  essence,  if  not  in  form,  purely  speculative  wagers. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  regard  as  serious  business  engagements 
such  instances  as  Mr.  Crawley  quotes  of  "  wager  policies  "  made 
on  the  return  of  George  II.  from  Dettingen,  on  the  Pretender's 
life,  011  the  fate  of  the  rebel  Jacobite  lords  or  of  ordinary  felons, 
on  the  fall  of  a  Minister,  on  Wilkes  in  the  Tower,  on  the  Duchess 
of  Kingston's  trial  for  bigamy,  and  on  the  sex  of  the  Chevalier 
d'Eon.  An  even  more  remarkable  case  is  mentioned  by  him  when, 
"in  1765,  800  German  emigrants  were  encamped  in  the  open  air 
in  Goodman's  Fields,  and  the  opportunity  of  wagering  how  many 
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would  die  within  the  week  was  not  lost."  The  elimination  of  this 
sort  of  gambling,  by  reducing  it  to  its  proper  level  as  ordinary- 
wagering,  and  the  practical  starting-point  of  legitimate  life  insurance 
business  is  traceable  to  the  Act  14  Geo.  III.  c.  48,  which  prohi- 
bited all  insurances  on  lives  in  which  the  insurer  had  not  some 
definite  interest — a  fair  enough  criterion  t  f  the  bond  Jide  character 
of  the  contract.  The  Companies' Acts  of  1844  and  1862  gave  a 
further  impetus  to  the  business  of  life  insurance  by  facilitating  the 
incorporation  of  new  Companies;  indeed,  the  thing  was  overdone 
about  that  date,  272  new  Companies  having  been  started  in  the 
period  between  1844  and  1869 — with  the  usual  result  that  the 
supply  exceeded  the  demand,  and  only  29  of  the  272  Companies 
survived  in  1880,  the  residue  having  succumbed  either  to  stress  of 
competition  or  to  inherent  faults  in  their  inception,  constitution, 
or  management.  The  collapse  of  so  many  Companies,  with  the 
consequent  loss  to  the  community,  showed  the  necessity  for  some 
special  legislation  regulating  the  conduct  of  corporations  to  which 
the  public  entrust  such  large  funds  and  such  vital  interests.  So 
the  Act  of  1S70  was  passed,  providing  for  the  deposit  of  20,000/. 
by  every  Company  established  or  commencing  business  after  that 
date,  as  a  safeguard  against  the  starting  of  bubble  enterprises,  and 
for  the  most  stringent  and  continuous  supervision  of  existing  and 
future  Companies  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  whom  all  the  accounts 
of  each  Company  have  to  be  regularly  submitted. 

To  the  confidence  which  so  complete  a  system  of  Government 
control  inspires  in  the  public  ininu  is  probably  attributable  the 
immense  increase  of  substantial  insurance  business  since  1S70. 
There  are  now  107  Companies  furnishing  returns  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  assuring  no  less  a  sum  than  425,000,000/.,  while  ioi 
millions  were  paid  in  losses  in  the  course  of  the  year  1881.  Apart 
from  the  mere  question  of  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved, 
the  law  of  life  insurance  is  one  of  general  importance,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  one  of  the  lew  branches  of  law  with  which  every  well-to-do 
member  of  the  community  has  at  some  period  or  other  of  his 
career  to  be  concerned.  The  appropriation  of  a  certain  sum  every 
year  to  the  securing  a  lump  sum  at  a  period  when  capital  may  be 
particularly  needed  is  a  proceeding  which  readily  commends  itself 
ty  virtue  of  its  simplicity  and  utility,  and  a  policy  of  insurance 
constitutes  an  almost  invariable  element  in  every  marriage  settle- 
ment or  advance  of  money.  Mr.  Crawley  has  apparently  appre- 
ciated this  ;  and,  without  depriving  his  book  of  that  completeness 
and  incorporation  of  authorities  which  renders  it  available  as  a 
book  of  leference  for  the  lawyer,  he  has  striven  to  express  him- 
self as  far  as  possible  in  non-technical  terms,  such  as  may  be 
understood  by  laymen  anxious  to  learn  something  of  the  legal 
relations  into  which  they  enter  by  insuring  their  own  or  other 
people's  lives. 

The  nature  of  the  contract  was  for  a  long  period  utterly  mis- 
apprehended, owing  to  the  unfortunate  and  erroneous  decision  in 
the  well-known  case  of  Godsall  u.  Boldero — an  action  on  a  policy 
on  the  life  of  William  Pitt  by  one  of  that  statesman's  creditors 
who  had  subsequently  been  paid  his  claim  in  full.  It  was  then 
decided  that  the  contract  of  life  insurance  was,  like  the  contracts 
of  marine  or  fire  insurance,  a  mere  contract  of  indemnity,  and  that 
the  plaintiff,  having  in  effect  sustained  no  loss,  was  not  entitled  to 
recover.  This  view  theoretically  obtained  for  nearly  fifty  years, 
probably  because  offices  found  it  more  to  their  interest  to  treat 
insurers  on  liberal  terms  and  tacitly  agreed  never  to  raise  the 
question;  but  in  1854  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  Exchequer 
Chamber  reversed  Godsall  v.  Boldero,  and  set  the  contract  of  life 
insurance  on  its  proper  basis — namely,  that  of  a  contract  to  pay  a 
given  sum  at  death,  having  no  feature  in  common  with  a  contract 
of  indemnity. 

Mr.  Crawley  treats  somewhat  meagrely  of  the  conditions  which 
constitute  an  insurable  or  non-insurable  interest ;  a  statement  in 
tabular  form  would  have  been  the  clearest  and  most  available  plan 
to  have  adopted.  As  it  is,  the  reader  is  left  to  deduce  the  majority 
of  instances  or  the  particular  one  he  has  to  consider  from  the  bare 
principles  laid  down  by  Mr.  Crawley.  Still  he  lays  down  clearly 
enough  the  important  principle  that  the  interest  need  only  exist 
at  the  inception  of  the  policy  and  in  the  original  insurer,  an 
assignee  of  the  policy  having  a  perfectly  good  title,  although  he 
may  neither  have  any  interest  in  the  lite  of  the  insured  nor  have 
given  any  consideration  for  the  assignment. 

With  regard  to  the  practical  method  of  effecting  a  policy  of  life 
assurance,  the  preliminary,  as  is  well  lmown,  is  the  filling  up  by 
the  would-be  insurer  of  a  form  of  proposal  containing  a  number  of 
searching  questions  as  to  his  age,  health,  mode  of  life  and  habits, 
and  the  signing  a  declaration  to  the  effect  that  the  answers 
are  true,  and  that  they  and  the  declaration  shall  be  the 
basis  of  the  contract,  which  shall  be  avoided  by  any  untrue 
statement,  omission,  or  suppression  therein.  The  importance 
of  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  cannot  be  too  strongly  im- 
pressed upou  every  person  ellecting  a  life  policy.  "  A  decla- 
ration of  this  kind  makes  truth  a  condition  precedent  to 
liability,"  as  Mr.  Crawley  puts  it;  and  therefore  any  misstatement, 
innocent  or  not,  mateiial  or  not,  absolutely  avoids  the  policy, 
notwithstanding  that  premiums  may  have  been  paid  on  it  for 
years.  Indeed,  under  a  perfectly  legal  provision  inserted  by  many 
Companies,  all  paid-up  premiums  may  in  such  case  be  also  forfeited 
to  the  Company.  In  a  later  portion  of  his  work  (pp.  1 16-139) 
Mr.  Crawley  discusses  more  at  length  instances  of  such  misrepre- 
sentations and  omissions,  and  also  sets  out  the  steps  and  authuii- 
ties  by  which  he  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  (probably  the  right 
one)  that  in  the  absence  of  such  declaration  the  validity  of  the 
contract  is  not  impeached  by  misrepresentations,  however  mate- 


rial, if  only  innocent — this  forming  another  great  point  of  distinction 
between  life  and  the  marine  insurances. 

After  showing  that  the  form  of  a  policy  of  insurance  giving 
the  insurer  a  remedy  only  against  the  funds  of  the  Company, 
not  against  any  individual  shareholder,  was  practically  an  antici- 
pation by  contract  of  the  principle  of  limited  liability,  Mr.  Crawley 
notices  some  of  the  more  prominent  conditions  of  such  a  policy — ■ 
such,  for  instance,  as  that  providing  for  its  forfeiture  on 

non-payment  of  premium*,  by  suicide,  death  by  duelling  or  the  hands  of 
justu-e,  except  in  the  hands  of  third  persons  and  to  the  extent  of  their  bona 
fide  interest  therein,  or  by  doing  certain  specified  acts  likely  materially  tc» 
affect  the  risk,  without  the  license  of  the  Company — e.g.  going  out  of 
Europe  or  within  thirty  degrees  north  or  south  latitude,  serving  as  a 
soldier  or  sailor,  or  going  within  the  limits  of  military  operations. — P.  49. 

Much  interesting  discussion  has  at  different  times  been  raised 
as  to  whether  a  condition  vitiating  a  policy  where  the  death  oc- 
curred by  suicide  attached  only  where  the  suicide  was  felonious, 
or  also  where  the  suicide  was  committed  during  temporary  in- 
sanity. Mr.  Crawley  lays  down,  as  the  result  of  the  cases,  that 
the  proviso  against  suicide  includes  "  all  cases  of  voluntary  self- 
homicide  by  a  man  capable  of  understanding  the  physical  conse- 
quences of  his  act";  a  broad  definition  which  practically  com- 
prises all  cases  of  suicide,  inasmuch  as  it  would  be  obviously 
impossible  in  any  case  to  disprove  that  a  man  did  not  understand 
the  physical  consequences  of  an  act  distinctly  committed  with  a 
view  to  attaining  those  consequences. 

The  chapter  on  "Assignment  of  Policies"  is  a  valuable  ona, 
not  only  with  special  reference  to  the  assignment  of  this  particular 
class  of  security,  but  also  as  affording  information  on  that  doctrina 
of  assignment  of  rights  of  action  which  has  received  so  much 
fresh  importance  from  the  provisions  of  the  Judicature  Acts;  and 
Mr.  Crawley  has  not  forgotten  duly  to  note  the  bearings  on  his 
subject  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  of  1869,  and  the  Act  of  1867 
which  enabled  assignees  of  policies  of  life  assurance  to  sue  thereon 
in  their  own  names. 

As  a  branch  of  life  assurance,  Mr.  Crawley  has  to  deal  with 
accident  policies,  a  class  of  insurance  the  origin  of  which  he  trace* 
to  the  introduction  of  railways ;  and  in  connexion  therewith  he- 
somewhat  vaguely  refers  to  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  of  1880 
as  having  led  to  a  considerable  development  of  the  business  of 
accident  insurance.  The  system,  however,  introduced  by  that  Act 
needs,  we  think,  a  little  more  explanation,  inasmuch  as  the  primary 
object  of  the  Companies  to  which  Mr.  Crawley  refers  as  owing 
their  origin  to  the  above-mentioned  statute  is  to  insure  employers 
against  the  liabilities  they  may  incur  to  their  servants — an  object 
altogether  different  from  that  contemplated  by  ordinary  accident 
policies.  Treating,  however,  of  accident  policies  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  term,  Mr.  Crawley  discourses  ably  and  fully  on 
the  distinctions  which  have  been  drawn  by  English  and  American. 
Courts  between  cases  where  the  accident  is  the  immediate  and 
proximate  cause  of  the  calamity  which  gives  a  claim  on  the  policy,, 
and  those  where  the  accident  is  so  combined  with  Datural  causes 
that  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  say  to  which  the  death  was  pro- 
perly referable.  Some  of  these  cases  raise  very  nice  and  minute 
questions,  as,  for  instance,  that  of  Lawrence  v.  The  Accidental 
Insurance  Company,  Limited,  quoted  by  Mr.  Crawley  at  p.  152, 
where  the  insured  was  taken  with  a  fit  at  Waterloo  btation,  and,., 
falling  oil'  the  platform  by  reason  of  such  fit,  was  killed  by  a 
passing  engine,  and  the  question  of  course  was  whether  the  fit 
or  the  falling  under  the  engine  was  the  proximate  cause  of 
death. 

Part  II.  of  Mr.  Crawley's  work  deals  with  the  constitution  and 
other  corporate  attributes  of  Insurance  Companies,  a  subject  we 
have  somewhat  anticipated  in  the  earlier  portion  of  this  article  ; 
but  we  must  mention  that  Mr.  Crawley  makes  due  reference  tO' 
the  existence  of  unregistered  mutual  Societies,  a  style  of  corpora- 
tion whose  legality  has  been  often  doubted  and  recently  decided 
against.  A  remarkable  phase  of  life  insurance  is  noticed  at  p.  185 — 
namely,  the  system  of  Government  Life  Insurance  in  this  country  for 
small  amounts  through  the  medium  of  the  Post  Office.  We  imagine 
that  comparatively  few  people  are  aware  that  the  Government 
undertakes  this  class  of  business ;  at  any  rate  it  has  not  met  with 
very  extensive  patronage,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Crawley  informs  us  in 
a  foot-note  that  "  Government  insurance  is  admitted  so  far  to  have 
been  a  complete  failure,  the  total  sum  for  which  insurances  have 
be^n  effected  being  less  than  500,000/.,"  while  a  similar  project 
instituted  in  France  has  been  even  less  successful.  liegistered 
Friendly  Societies,  under  the  Friendly  Societies'  Acts,  do  a  fair 
business,  and  possibly  sulficiently  meet  the  wants  of  the  classes  for 
whose  benefit  the  Government  insurance  scheme  was  primarily 
intended.  Mr.  Crawley  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  liabiities  and 
powers  of  directors  and  agents  of  Insurance  Companies,  mainly 
with  reference  to  contracts  ultra  vtrts,  or  not  entered  into  with 
due  formality,  and  to  false  representations  contained  in  prospec- 
tuses issued  "by  their  authority.  This  is  rather  a  branch  of  general 
Company  law  than  a  matter  particularly  relating  to  life  in- 
surance ;"  but  the  questions  involved  are  of  great  difficulty,  and 
the  cases  having  reference  thereto  are  not  easily  reconcilable  or 
reducible  to  any  fixed  or  definite  principle,  and  we  are  there- 
fore not  disposed  to  quarrel  with  the  author  for  having  gone 
somewhat,  out  of  his  way  to  furnish  the  very  lucid  and  complete 
exposition  of  the  latest  law  on  the  point  which  he  has  done. 

Chapter  X.  of  this  work  takes  up  a  very  important  branch  of  the 
law,  and  one  hitherto  well-nigh  peculiar  to  Insurance  Companies 

 namely,  that  of  novation,  a  term  borrowed  from  the  civil  law 

and  designating  the  relation  in  which  a  policy-holder  in  one  Com- 
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pany  may  stand  towards  another  which  has  absorbed  the  business 
of  that  in  which  he  was  originally  insured.  The  question  mainly 
arose  out  of  the  winding  up  of  the  European  and  Albert  Companies, 
each  of  which  had  absorbed  twenty  or  more  other  Companies,  many 
of  them  the  product  of  more  than  one  previous  amalgamation,  thus 
furnishing,  as  Mr.  Crawley  justly  points  out,  "many  intricate 
questions^of  novation."  The  decision  of  these  questions  was  not 
left  exclusively  to  the  ordinary  Courts.  Lord  Cairns  was  appointed 
arbitrator  under  the  Albert  Company's  Arbitration  Act,  and 
Lords  Westbury  and  Roinilly  successively  by  the  European  Com- 
pany's Arbitration  Act ;  and  their  dicta,  conjointly  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Life  Assurance  Companies'  Act  of  1872,  formed  the 
basis  of  a  practically  new  department  of  the  law,  for  particulars  of 
■which  we  must  refer  the  inquirer  to  Mr.  Crawley's  treatise.  A  chap- 
ter on  the  winding  up  of  Insurance  Companies,  and  on  the  parties 
liable  as  contributories,  in  which  we  find  laid  down  the  comforting 
doctrine  that  participation  in  profits  does  not  make  participating 
policy-holders  partners,  as  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  the 
law,  brings  Mr.  Crawley's  work  to  a  fitting  conclusion,  save  for  a 
brief  and  useful  appendix  containing  the  Acts  and  rules  having 
special  reference  to  his  subject. 

Our  high  opinion  of  the  care  and  thought  which  has  been 
bestowed  on  this  book  by  its  author  is  sufficiently  apparent  from 
the  above  remarks,  and  we  will  only  add  that  it  well  merits  perusal 
by  any  one  who  may  have  to  deal  with  the  important  subject  of 
which  it  treats. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

NO  more  suitable  addition  could  have  been  made  to  the  Petite 
Bibliotheque  Charpentier  (which  is,  we  take  it,  almost  the 
ne  plus  ultra  of  pocketableness  combined  with  readable  print  and 
handsome  book-arrangement)  than  the  complete  works  of  Alfred 
de  Vigny  (1),  perhaps  the  most  fastidious  and  elaborately  perfect  of 
French  writers.  A  pocket-book  is  bound  to  be  of  equal  literary 
excellence  throughout,  for  the  pocket  cannot  spare  room  for 
"  padding."  Now  De  Vigny,  though  by  no  means  the  greatest  of 
French  poets  or  prose-writers  in  his  time,  was  unquestionably  the 
most  uniformly  great.  No  poet  of  equal  power,  of  equal  length  of 
days,  and  equally  favoured  by  fortune  can  be  quoted  in  any  other 
literature  who  has  left  so  little  verse,  and  none  who  has  in  that 
little  included  so  small  a  proportion  of  mediocre  work.  No 
historical  novelist  ever  attained  such  a  success  as  Cinq  Mars 
without  following  it  up  with  anything  of  the  same  kind  save  a  few 
short  tales.  Of  Chatterton,  La  marechale  d'Ancre,  and  Quitte  pour 
lapeur  perhaps  rather  less  must  be  said  ;  but  they  would  assuredly 
have  made  and  maintained  a  reputation  of  themselves  if  Cinq  Mars 
and  Dolorida,  Mo'ise  and  Stello,  had  never  been  written.  Then 
there  is  the  very  curious  Journal  d'un  poete,  in  which,  while  it  is 
difficult  not  to  discover  a  certain  affectation,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  1  h  3  affectation  was  as  little  as  possible  conscious.  Un- 
doubtedly an  extreme  fastidiousness  in  the  bad  as  well  as  the 
good  sense  was  Alfred  de  Vigny's  marked  characteristic,  and 
the  best  and  final  proof  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  his  will,  which 
bears  date  1863,  just  before  his  death.  In  this  he  leaves  to 
his  literary  executor  a  charge  (which  if  the  French  law  makes 
executable,  that  law  must  be  much  more  tender  to  the  caprices 
of  authors  than  the  English)  to  retain  and  transmit  to  his  own 
successors  a  perpetual  authority  over  the  text  of  his  (De  Vigny's) 
works,  never  on  any  account  parting  with  the  copyright  to  anv 
publisher.  The  reason  of  this  jealousy  is  thus  stated°:— "  U  sai"t 
que  Inexperience  a  demontre  que,  pour  exciter  et  renouveler  la 
curiosite  publique,  les  editeurs  souillent  par  des  prefaces  et  des 
annotations  doute.uses,  quand  elles  ne  sont  pas  hostiles  et  perfides, 
les  Editions  posthumes  des  ceuvres  celebres."  He  was  not  satisfied' 
with  living  in  a  "  tour  d'ivoire  "  during  his  life ;  his  works  must 
have  the  same  shelter  after  his  death.  If  this  posthumous  sensi- 
tiveness is  somewhat  of  a  text  for  the  preacher,  it  is  harmless 
enough ;  and  the  poet's  desire  has  at  any  rate  been  respected  in 
this  edition. 

M.  Anatole  Leroy-Beaulieu's  solid  and  formidable  work  on 
Russia  (2)  has  reached  its  second  volume.  The  subjects  of  it  are 
the  famous  and  much-talked-of  mir  (the  Russian  commune)  •  the 
larger  apparatus  of  local  self-government,  by  means  of  provincial 
assemblies  and  the  like  ;  the  huge  bureaucratic  system  of  internal 
administration;  law  and  justice;  the  press  and  its  censorship; 
and,  lastly,  the  present  revolutionary  agitation.  The  merits  and' 
defects  of  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu's  book  remain  the  same  as  before 
and  are,  indeed,  capable  of  being  anticipated  pretty  definitely  by 
any  one  who  knows  his  previous  work,  or  even  the  work  of  other 
members  of  the  school  of  French  publicists  to  which  he  belongs. 
The  book  is  exceedingly  clear,  admirably  arranged,  thorough  in  its 
dealings  with  the  subjects  it  attacks,  and,  to  all  appearance 
rigidly  accurate  in  matters  of  fact.  It  is  entirely  free  from  one 
of  the  greatest  mistakes  of  the  day,  the  perpetual  aiming  at  a  false 
picturesque,  which  distorts  the  picture  and  deceives  the°eye  of  the 
spectator.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  has  the  defect  which  is  fami- 
liarly known  in  English  as  "  woodenness."  As  to  the  general 
ideas  of  the  author,  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  seems,  in  accordance  with 
the  views  of  most  of  his  school,  to  attach  too  much  importance  to 
certain  cut-and-dried  formulas  of  modern  political  theory.    But  it 

C1)  -Alfred  de   Vigny,  ceuvres  completes.    8  vols.    Petite  Bibliotheque 
Charpentier.   Paris :  Charpentier  et  Calmann-Le'vy. 
'  (2)  L'empire  des  Tsars  et  les  Susses.    Par  A.  Leroy-Beaulieu.    Tome  11 
Paris:  Hachette. 


must  be  admitted  that  he  very  frankly  confesses  at  the  end  of  his 
volume  that  the  political  future  of  all  European  countries  is  a 
mystery  just  now,  and  that  Russia  is  certainly  not  one  of  the  least 
mysterious. 

M.  Gustave  Merlet  is  in  one  sense  a  bold  man.  It  requires  not 
a  little  courage  at  the  present  day,  when  for  many  years  critical 
literature  has  increased  and  multiplied  in  an  unprecedented 
manner,  to  come  forward  with  a  volume  professing  to  contain 
studies  of  a  round  dozen  of  the  greatest  authors  in  a  language. 
Recent  critics,  either  from  modesty  or  from  the  desire  of  novelty, 
have  generally  endeavoured  to  give  some  special  tone  to  their  work, 
to  deal  with  the  more  neglected  parts  of  literature,  or  to  deal  with 
those  parts  which  have  not  been  neglected  in  some  more  or  less 
original  aspect  and  connexion.  Not  so  M.  Merlet.  He  has  pro- 
duced, in  a  large  and  closely-printed  volume  (3),  studies  on  the 
Chanson  de  Roland,  and  on  Joinville,  Montaigne,  Pascal,  La 
Fontaine,  Boileau,  Bossuet,  Fenelon,  La  Bruyere,  Montesquieu, 
Voltaire,  and  BufFon ;  that  is  to  say,  he  has  written  on  all  the 
greatest  and  most  representative  prose- writers  of  France  (with  the 
single  exception  of  Rabelais),  and  on  some  others.  There  is,  however, 
a  curious  difference  of  scale  in  these  essays,  Bossuet  having  nearly 
a  quarter  of  the  volume  to  himself,  and  Voltaire  nearly  a  quarter 
of  what  remains.  M.  Merlet's  plan  is  uniform  enough.  He 
begins  with  what  he  calls  a  "portrait  biographique,"  and  then 
proceeds  sometimes  to  examine  certain  works  of  his  author  very 
minutely,  sometimes  to  give  a  general  discourse  about  him.  The 
merits  of  the  book  are,  first,  that  it  contains  more  actual  detail  of 
fact  than  is  usual  in  collections  of  literary  studies ;  and,  secondly, 
that  it  does  not  seem  to  be  written  with  any  strong  prepossession, 
though  the  author  inclines  towards  the  neo-classical  school  more 
than  he  should.  The  defect  is  that  M.  Merlet  does  not  appear  to 
have  any  remarkable  faculty  of  grasping  an  author  for  himself, 
and  independently  of  previous  criticism.  His  estimates  are  often 
true  enough,  but  they  are  commonplace.  Now  the  critic  ought 
to  take  every  possible  means,  short  of  deliberate  eccentricity,  not  to 
be  commonplace.  When  he  is,  he  at  once  does  away  with  his  own 
reason  for  existence.  If  he  cannot  give  his  author  with  some 
difference,  he  should  let  him  alone. 

M.  Bossert's  sketch  of  mediasval  German  literature  (4),  especially 
poetical  literature,  which  was  written  some  twelve  or  fifteen  years 
ago,  and  is  now  republished,  is  an  agreeable  and  fairly  sufficient 
accouut  of  the  subject. 

M.  Coquelin  Ain6  perseveres  in  his  practice  of  viva  voce  literary 
criticism.  His  subject  is  now  M.  Sully  Prudhomme  (5) — one  of 
the  youngest  and  most  recently  elected  of  Academicians.  It  is  the 
proper  thing  for  a  Frenchman  of  education  and  (in  the  literary 
sense)  of  juste-milieu  ideas,  who  is  neither  a  naturalist,  nor  a 
romantic  of  the  now  fast  dwindling  old  style,  nor  a  rabid  neo- 
classic  of  the  following  of  M.  Ferdinand  Brunetiere,  who  thinks 
old  French  foolishness,  and  even  the  sixteenth  century  a  period  of 
not  unpromising  savagery,  to  admire  M.  Sully  Prudhomme.  The 
secret  of  the  admiration  has,  we  must  confess,  always  seemed  to 
us  to  lie  in  a  sentiment  incautiously  formulated  by  some  critic — ■ 
we  think,  but  are  not  sure,  that  it  is  M.  Scherer.  "  The  real 
reason  for  a  Frenchman's  hearty  admiration  of  Racine  is,"  says 
this  candid  person,  "  that  it  is  nearly  impossible  for  anybody  but 
a  Frenchman  to  admire  him  heartily."  Very  much  the  same  may 
be  said  of  M.  Sully  Prudhomme.  To  a  well-disposed  foreign  judg- 
ment, which  tries  to  be  as  catholic  as  possible,  he  is  a  most  unappe- 
tizing poet.  He  never  transports  his  reader ;  his  lyre  is  not  a  winged 
instrument.  He  is  very  correct,  very  scholarly,  very  intelligent, 
very  full  of  an  amiable  sensibility.  But  the  "clear-eyed  rector  of 
the  holy  hill "  wants  something  more  than  correctness,  intelligence, 
and  scholarship  before  admitting  a  disciple  to  the  upper  peaks  of 
Parnassus.  However,  this  is  an  old  quarrel,  and  it  is  certainly 
much  better  for  anybody  to  read  M.  Sully  Prudhomme  than  to 
read  M.  Emile  Zola.  That  M.  Coquelin's  essay-lecture  is  a  most 
agreeable  performance  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add ;  and  as  there 
are  ample  citations  from  his  Poete  philosophe,  those  who  wish  to 
make  acquaintance  with  M.  Sully  Prudhomme  cannot  do  better 
than  read  it. 

"  Sir,  I  give  you  "Woman,"  said  that  florid,  toast-proposing 
commercial  traveller  whom  Thackeray  met  somewhere.  The  sub- 
ject has  been  often  given,  and  has  produced  such  diverse  results 
as  those  of  Wilkes  and  Thomas,  Juvenal  and  Michelet.  M. 
d'Esterno  (6),  in  an  odd  little  book,  has  mixed  not  a  few  shrewd 
observations  with  others  that  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  shrewd. 
His  chief  practical  purpose  appears  to  be  to  show  that  if,  as 
Michelet  says  proudly,  "  la  femme  francaise  est  une  personne," 
French  law  and  French  lawyers  still  take  much  trouble  to  regard 
her  as  a  »very  inferior  person. 

No  better  addition  could  have  been  made  to  M.  Dentu's  new 
cheap  series  than  the  works  of  Xavier  de  Maistre  (7),  and  an 
ampler  tenpenny-worth  is  hardly  anywhere  to  be  got.  Indeed 
the  series,  as  far  as  print,  paper,  and  so  forth  go,  is  perhaps 
the  cheapest  that  we  have  ever  seen. 

The  seventh  volume  of  the  edition  of  the  Cardinal  de  Retz  in 
the  Grands  ccrivains  (8)  series  has  now  appeared,  the  sixth  being 

(3)  Etudes  litteraires.    Par  Gustave  Merlet.    Paris  :  Hachette. 

(4)  La  littcrature  allemande  au  moyen  age.  Par  A.  Bossert.  Deuxieine 
edition.   Paris :  Hachette. 

(5)  Un  poete  philosophe.    Par  C.  Coquelin.    Paris  :  Ollendorff. 

(6)  La  Femme.    Par  M.  d'Esterno.    Paris  :  Calmann-Le'vy. 

(7)  Xavier  de  Maistre,  ceuvres  completes.    Paris :  Dentu. 

(J3)  Les  grands  ccrivains  de  la  France — Cardinal  de  Retz.    Tome  VII 
Paris:  Hachette. 
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postponed  for  editorial  reasons.  The  work,  which  has  passed 
through  several  hands,  is  now  in  the  extremely  capable  ones  of 
M.  Ohantelauze.  The  contents  of  the  present  volume  are  letters 
and  diplomatic  documents  concerning  Retz's  mission  to  Home. 

Bibliography  appears  to  be  at  the  present  time  a  very  favourite 
employment  of  French  and  French-speaking  men  of  letters.  It  is 
certainly  not  one  which  deserves  anything  but  praise,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  of  great  value  to  other  students  who  are  less  favoured  with 
leisure  and  with  the  opportunities  of  access  to  books.  In  selecting 
Voltaire  (9),  M.  Bengesco — who  is,  we  believe,  a  Roumanian  and 
a  diplomatist — has  selected  an  ambitious  but  a  very  useful  task. 
The  present  volume,  a  handsome  one  of  nearly  five  hundred  page3, 
is  occupied  by  a  catalogue  raisonnc  of  Voltaire's  dramatic,  poetical, 
and  historical  work,  of  his  novels,  and  of  the  Dictionnaire  philoso- 
phiqu'e ;  the  various  editions  are  specified,  collated,  and  annotated 
with  a  very  great  deal  of  care  and  knowledge.  It  is  a  most  credit- 
able work  of  its  kind. 

It  is  a  commonplace  that  steam  and  electricity  have  killed  the 
pamphlet;  but  the  commonplace  has  seldom  been  better  exempli- 
fied than  by  M.  Lermite's  rather  startlingly  entitled  brochure  (10). 
Despite  his  title,  and  the  views  which  that  title  indicates,  M. 
Lermite  is  not  a  violent  writer ;  he  is,  indeed,  horrified  by  the 
conduct  of  England  in  Egypt,  but  he  is  equally  horrified  by  the 
conduct  of  France  in  Tunis,  and  suggests  a  common  retreat  from 
the  two  countries.  It  is,  however,  hardly  worth  while  to  enter  on 
any  discussion  of  his  views,  because  events  have  been  too  fast  for 
M.  Lermite.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  his  main  postu- 
late— that  Egypt  differs  from  other  provinces  of  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire, and  even  from  such  a  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom  as 
Ireland,  merely  in  the  fact  of  its  Viceroyship  being  heritable — 
cannot  be  granted,  and  that  the  falsity  of  it  vitiates  his  whole 
argument. 

M.  Robiou's  book  (11)  loses,  perhaps,  a  little  in  literary  rank 
and  interest  from  the  fact  that  it  is  avowedly  constructed  as  a 
handbook  to  suit  certain  regulations  for  the  attainment  of  the 
degree  of  Lieencii  hs  lettres ;  it  is,  however,  a  scholarly  sketch  of 
Greek  politics,  religion,  and  art. 

The  curious  marriage  projects  of  Elizabeth  of  England  (12)  con- 
cern French  history  almost  as  much  as  English,  and  this  is  doubt- 
less the  reason  why  M.  de  la  Ferriere  has  devoted  a  treatise  of  no 
great  length,  but  sufficient  and  well  informed,  if  not  exhaustive,  to 
the  subject. 

Between  the  original  "  Aujourd'hui  "  of  M.  Louis  Blanc's  title 
and  the  actual  "Aujourd'hui"  of  this  re-issue  of  his  book  (13), 
thirty-five  years  have  passed.  It  cannot  be  said  that  they  have 
added  to  its  value.  The  arguments,  for  instance,  against  the  ordi- 
nary relations  of  capital  and  labour  which  M.  Louis  Blanc  drew 
from  what  he  held  to  be  the  lamentable  condition  of  England  in 
1847  have  been  rendered  obsolete.  There  are  still,  of  course, 
passages  in  the  book,  notably  those  concerning  a  peasant  proprie- 
tary, which  are  "  actual,"  but  on  the  whole  the  interest  of  the 
volume  is  an  historic  interest. 

Souveyiirs  d'un  diplomate  (14)  consist  of  certain  private  letters 
written  from  America  by  M.  de  Bacourt,  who  was  French  Minister 
there  forty  years  ago.  The  short  notice  of  the  author,  which  his 
niece,  SI  me.  de  Mirabeau,  has  prefixed,  is  not  the  least  interest- 
ing part  of  the  book,  for  it  reminds  the  reader  of  one  of  those  de- 
ferred joys  which  sometimes  deceive  expectation  and  sometimes 
exceed  it.  M.  de  Bacourt  was  a  favourite  pupil  of  Talleyrand's, 
and  was  entrusted  by  him  with  the  duty  of  deciding  when  his 
memoirs  should  be  published.  The  time  fixed  was  1888,  so  that 
it  is  now  not  very  far  off.  As  for  M.  de  Bacourt  himself,  he 
served  at  various  European  capitals,  and,  as  has  been  said,  at 
Washington,  whence  most  of  these  letters  are  dated.  Being  quite 
unconstrained,  they  are  agreeable  enough  reading.  There  are  some 
lively  descriptions  of  the  early  discomforts  of  steamboat  and  rail- 
way travelling  ;  but  M.  de  Bacourt  is  chiefly  occupied,  as  might 
be  expected,  with  America  and  the  Americans.  Unless  Americans 
of  the  present  day  congratulate  themselves  on  having  risen  to 
higher  things,  the  book  will  not  greatly  please  them.  Like  almost 
all  genuine  expressions  of  foreign  criticism  at  the  time,  it  is  very 
unfavourable.  The  best  Americans,  M.  de  Bacourt  thought,  were 
"third-rate  Englishmen,"  with  our  merits  diminished  and  our 
defects  magnified.  The  cookery  was  intolerable,  the  society  hope- 
lessly dull ;  moreover  at  Boston  they  disliked  Frenchmen.  That 
weakness,  at  any  rate,  has  been  outgrown. 

M.  de  Lyden's  book  (15)  consists  in  effect  of  one  long  treatise 
(if  a  very  desultory  collection  of  facts  can  be  called  a  treatise), 
the  contents  of  which  are  sufficiently  explained  by  its  sub-title  "  ce 
qu'on  gagne  a  chanter,"  and  of  a  few  short  articles  grouped  after 
it  on  not  dissimilar  subjects.  It  is,  of  course,  chiefly  limited  to 
French  artists,  though  not  wholly  so,  and  contains  abundant 
anecdotes  touching  the  rewards  of  singing  and  acting  in  past  and 
present  times. 

(9)  Voltaire,  bibliographic  tie  ses  ceuvres.  Par  Georges  Bengesco. 
Paris :  Kouveyre  et  Blond. 

(10)  Les  brigands  en  Egijplc.  Par  Pierre  Lermite.  Paris :  Plon. 
London :  King. 

(n)  Les  institutions  de  la  Grece.    Par  F.  Robiou.    Palis:  Didier. 
(#.2)  Les  projets  de  mariage  de  la  reine  Elisabeth.    Par  le  conite  de  la 
Feiriere.    Paris:  Calmanu  Levy. 

(13)  Questions  d'aujourd'hui  et  de  demain.  Par  Louis  Blanc.  Le  Socialismc. 
Paris :  Dentu. 

(14)  Souvenirs  d'un  diplomate.    Paris:  Calmann-Le'vy. 

(15)  Letheutre  d 'autrefois  et  d'atijourd'hui.  Par  E.  M.  de  Lvden.  Paris: 
Dentu. 


M.  Florian  Pharaon  has  with  some  oddity  united  in  one 
volume  (16)  some  sporting  stories  concerning  lion-hunting  in 
Algeria,  hawking  in  Persia,  and  other  matters,  with  a  considerable 
number  of  culinary  recipes  for  dressing  fish  and  fowl.  These 
latter,  many  of  which  are  thrown  into  a  half-anecdotic  form, 
deserve  notice,  for  some  of  them  are  out  of  the  common  way.  M. 
Pharaon's  judgment  in  matters  of  the  kitchen  must  not  be  estimated 
from  the  deplorable  account  of  the  grouse  which  he  gives  under 
the  head  of  "  Grouse  a  la  Dundy."  The  latter  mysterious  word, 
as  Englishmen  will  be  pleased  to  hear,  is  the  name  of  "  la  ville  la 
plus  gourmande  des  trois  royaumes."  Cooked  a  la  Dundy,  it 
seems,  grouse  is  eatable ;  but  otherwise  it  is  a  "  vrai  gibier 
britannique,  dur  a  la  dent,  maussade  au  gout,  et  d'un  caractere 
general  tres-acariatre,  incompatible  avec  l'humeur  gauloise  et  notre 
pout  raffineV'  In  this  sad  world  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
French  patriotism  is  a  source  of  amusement  which  one  would  be 
loth  to  dispense  with.  But,  when  one  has  laughed  at  M.  Pharaon, 
one  cannot  help  being  sorry  for  him.  For  it  is  evident  that  he 
has  never  eaten  a  grouse  in  any  decent  condition,  and  this 
ignorance  of  a  bird  with  which  nothing  feathered  that  inhabits 
France  can  be  compared,  "astronomically  speaking,  is  melancholy 
in  the  case  of  one  who  is  evidently  disposed  to  appreciate  good 
things. 

Some  time  ago  a  French  novelist  of  talent  (it  was  M.  Alfred 
Assolant,  if  our  memory  does  not  deceive  us)  wrote,  as  a  boy's 
romance,  the  history  of  a  young  Gaul  who  did  wonderful  things  in 
the  army  of  Alexander  the  Great.  M.  Mahon,  as  a  schoolmaster, 
has  had  instruction  more  in  his  mind  than  M.  Assolant.  His 
book  (17)  is  large  and  not  unlearned.  He  has  illustrated  it  with 
curiously  drawn  illustrations  of  all  sorts  of  Gaulish  antiquities. 
These,  with  the  story,  he  feigns  (according  to  a  custom  which  we 
had  thought  to  be  obsolete)  to  have  drawn  from  a  twelfth-century 
manuscript.  This  mild  jest  is,  unfortunately,  rather  spoilt  by  the 
candid  subscription  of  some  of  the  plates,  which  acknowledges 
that  they  come  from  Rich's  Dictionary7.  A  fling  at  the  Germans, 
and  an  exhortation  to  la  revanche,  which  the  preface  contains, 
seem  to  be  in  very  dubious  taste. 

In  a  very  little  book  M.  Belcour  has  got  together  a  good  list  of 
French  proverbs,  with  English  versions  or  equivalents  (18).  These 
latter  are  mostly  well  selected,  though  the  translator  has  sometimes 
fallen  into  the  natural  fault  of  giving  a  version  which,  being 
simply  literal,  neither  represents  nor  explains  the  French.  This, 
however,  is  rare. 

That  the  school  editions  of  French  plays  which  Messrs.  Mac- 
millan  are  now  publishing  are  far  superior  to  those  which  have 
generally  been  used  in  England  there  is  no  doubt,  and  Mr.  Moriarty's 
edition  of  L'avare  (19)  is  a  good  example  of  them.  The  prefatory 
matter  is  still  a  little  slight ;  and  the  notes  still  indulge  sometimes 
in  the  ordinary  fault  of  school-edition  notes,  the  saving  of  the 
pupil  trouble  by  telling  him  what  he  can  easily  and  more  profit- 
ably find  out  in  an  ordinary  dictionary.  But,  as  compared  with 
the  editions  which  most  men  can  remember  as  having  themselves 
used  at  school,  the  gain  is  very  great. 

M.  de  Glouvet  could  hardly  have  been  expected  to  keep  up  in- 
definitely the  style  of  those  three  singular  and  powerful  books 
Le  forestier,  Le  marinier,  and  Le  bergcr.  It  is  a  curious  and  a 
sufficiently  satirical  comment  on  the  popularity  of  novels  that, 
while  the  first  and  the  last  of  these  striking  books — than  which 
nothing  fresher  or  more  individual  of  the  kind  has  been  written  in 
France  for  some  years — do  not  seem  to  have  multiplied  their 
appearances  at  all,  such  a  book  as  M.  Delpit's  Marquise  has 
run  to  more  than  thirty  editions  in  about  half  as  many 
weeks.  But  M.  de  Glouvet  is  probably  not  a  popularity- 
hunter.  He  is  certainly  hardly  likely  to  secure  it  with  his  recits 
du  vieux  temps  (20).  Written  in  a  rather  factitious  imitation  of 
fifteenth- century  French,  they  do  not  appeal  to  many,  and  will 
not  please  all  to  whom  they  appeal.  Part  of  the  book,  too,  has 
the  great  drawback  of  competing  with  Michelet's  Sorciere,  and 
still  more  with  Balzac's  Succubc.  Another  part,  telling  how  a 
knight  slew  an  English  foe,  who  constantly  revived,  is  better. 
But  the  book,  as  a  whole,  is  not  the  equal  of  its  author's  earlier 
work. 

M.  Barbey  d'Aurevilly's  Ilistoire  sans  nom  (21)  is  a  painful  and 
somewhat  exaggerated  story  in  his  own  peculiar  style. 

MM.  Levavasseur  and  Harel  (22),  Normans  both  of  them,  have 
vindicated  the  claim  of  the  famous  province  to  be  a  mother  of 
lively  literature,  by  an  amusing  sketch  of  the  humours  of  "  re- 
servist "  military  service. 

Mine,  de  Witt  in  Tout  simplement  (23)  has  sketched  the 
domestic  ways  and  doings  of  one  of  those  women  who  take  the 
nearest  duty  as  a  thing  of  coursa,  perform  it  without  murmuring 
and  with  no  thought  of  any  merit  in  so  doing,  and  thus,  if  they 

(16)  Le  fusil  snr  Vepaule.    Par  F.  Pharaon.    Paris  :  Dentu. 

(17)  Les  aventures  d'un  jcune  Gaulois  au  temps  de  Jules  Cesar.  Par 
F.  Mahon.   Paris  :  Hachette. 

(18)  French    Proverbs,  with  English    Equivalents.     By  G.  Belcour. 

London  :  Stanford. 

(19)  L'avare.    Edited  by  Louis  Moriarty.    London  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

(20)  Ilistoires  du  vieux  temps.  Par  Jules  de  Glouvet.  Paris  :  Calmann- 
Le'vy. 

(21)  Une  histoire  sans  nom.  Par  Jules  Barbey  d'Aurevilly.  Paris : 
Lemerre. 

(22)  Lrs  vingt-huit  jours  du  caporal  Ballandard.  Par  G.  Levavasseur  et 
Paul  Harel.    Paris :  Ollendorff. 

(23)  Tout  simplement.    Par  madame  de  Witt.   Paris :  Hachette. 
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do  not  live  extraordinarily  happy  lives  themselves,  make  every  one 
happy  round  them.  \  _ 

M.  Arseue  Houssaye,  like  a  chartered  libertine  as  he  is,  hinds 
up  a  story  of  a  paysanne  perrertie  (24)  with  some  literary,  or  semi- 
literary,  studies  on  Mile,  de  Lespinasse,  Moliere,  &c.  Neither 
story  nor  studies  are  very  good  or  very  had ;  but  they  are  their 
author's.  

(24)  Mademoiselle  Rosa.  Par  Arstue  Houssaye.  Paris  :  Calmann- 
Levy. 
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I  MATRICULATION  of  the    UNIVERSITY  of  LONDON, 

!  mIv.o  January  1SR3 — A  CLASS  in  all  the  subjects  of  this  Examination  will  he  held  at 
'  'U*  ^  HOSPITAL,  commencing  Monday,  October      The  Class  is  not  confined  to  Students 
»  the  Hospital.— For  particulars  apply  to  the  Dean,  Guy's  Hospital,  London,  S.E. 


HPHE  LONDON   HOSPITAL  and  MEDICAL  COLLEGIA, 

-1-  Mile  End.  E.— The  SESSION  1RS2-S3  commenced  on  Monday.  October  2,  1888,  Fees 
for  Lectures  and  Hospital  Practice,  ill)  Guineas  hi  one  payment,  or  inn  Guinea*  in  three 
instalments.  All  Resident  and  other  Hospital  Anointments  ure  free.  The  Resident 
Appointments  consist  of  Five  House- Plivsicbmcics,  Five  I  Inline- Surgeoncies,  andllne  Acc.iu- 
chelir.ship  ;  Two  Dressers  ami  Two  Maternity  Pupil*  also  reside  in  tile  Hospital.  Special 
entries  may  be  made  for  Medical  and  Surgical  practice:  The  London  Hospital  is  now  in 
direct  communication  by  rail  and  tram  with  all  porta  of  the  Meti  <m  „  I  j  -. 

MUNKO  SCOTT,  Warden. 

NIVERSIT  Y  COLLEGE, 

The  NEXT  SESSION  will  begin  on  October  0.  1Ss2.  The  College  supplies  for  persona 
ler  sex.  above  the  ordinary  .school  age,  the  means  of  continuing  tlieir  .studies  in  Science, 
lages,  History,  ard  Literature.  The  Chemical,  Physical,  and  Biological  Laboratories 
en  daily.  It  is  arranged  that  Students  in  Mechanical  Engineering,  who  study  during 
:  winter  months  at  the  College,  can  spend  the  rest  of  the  year  in  the  workshops  and  offices 
ious  Firms  in  and  near  Bristol.  Surveying  and  Fieldwbrk  occupy  a  prominent  place 
Civil  Engineering  Course  during  the  Summer  Term.  Information  with  regard  to  the 
g  of  Students  will  be  given  on  application.  Several  Scholarships  will  be  competed  for 
in  October. 

Prospectus  and  further  information  apply  to 

J.  N.  LANGLEY,  LL.D.,  Registrar  and  Secretary. 
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BRISTOL. 


KING'S      COLLEGE,  LONDON. 
LECTURES  TO  LADIES. 
The  CLASSES  will  RE-OPEN  on  Thursday,  October  12,   at  5  Observatory  Avenue, 
Campden  Hill,  W. 

For  Prospectuses  and  all  information  apply  to  the  Secretary,  Miss  Sciimitz,  26  Belsize  Park 
Gardens,  N.W. 

The  Inaugural  Address  will  be  given  by  the  Rev.  Canon  BARR  Y,  D.D..  Principal  or  King  s 
College,  on  Monday,  October  9,  at  Three  o'clock,  in  the  Vestry  Hall,  Kensington.  Admission 
tree. 
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R  H  A  M       GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

KING'S  SCHOLARSHIPS. 
The  Examination  of  Candidates  for  the  KING'S  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  take  place  in  the 
Chapter  Room,  on  Wednesday,  the  15th;  Thursday,  the  10th  ;  and  Friday,  the  17th  November, 
1mS2,  at  Nine  A.M..  when  luliK  SCHOLARS  will  be  appointed  to  supply  tlie  present  Vacan- 
cies; if  so  many  Candidates  shall  be  found  deserving. 

These  Scholarships  (Eighteen  in  number)  are  of  the  annual  value  of  nearly  £40  (£30  m 
moncv,  with  exemption  from  £9  !ls.  school  fees),  and  are  tenable  at  the  School  lor  Four  years, 
tu  which  a  Filth  mav  be  added  by  the  Dean. 

Any  one  under  1  iftcen  years  of  age,  whether  previously  at  the  School  or  not,  is  admissible 
as  a  Candidate,  provided  always  that  his  parents  are  not  in  wealthy  circumstances. 

Candidates  must  send  m  tlieir  names,  with  Certificates  of  their  birth,  and  statement  of 
circumstances,  to  Mr.  Richardson  PEELB,  The  College,  Durham,  on  or  betorc  Wednesday, 
November  8. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  on  applying  to  the 
September  28, 18S2.  Rev.  W.  A.  FEARON,  M.A.,  IIcad-Mnsi, * . 

MILITARY    ENTRANCE    EXAMINATION,  and 
EDUCATION  in  GER MANY  Colonel  II.  BRADLEY  ROBERTS  (Kt.  of  Legion 

of  Honour  and  Medjidle,  11. 1-  .P..  R.M.  Artillery,  and  fur  several  years  employed  us  Proli  -«r 
and  Examiner  by  the  Admiralty).  5  Drcisam  Strassc,  Freiburg,  Baden.  The  WINTER 
TERM  begins  September  IH.  Modem  Languages,  Classics,  Mathematics.  Two  Candidates 
went  up  for  last  Woolwich  Examination  und  each  was  successful. 

"FOLKESTONE.  — Mr.   W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.Oxon., 

assisted  by  a  Cambridge  M.A.  and  competent  Teachers,  prepares  PUPILS  for  the 
Universities.WuoHvich, Sandhurst,  and  all  Competitive  Examinations.  A  few  Vacancies. 

HPHE   REV.  W.   CHAMBERS,  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 

Worcester  College,  Oxford,  prepares  TWO  PUPILS  for  the  Oxford  Matriculation  and 
Fiespomions  Examinations,  and  has  One  Vacancy.  Healthy  neighbourhood.  Terms  jfliuo.— 
Address,  Blaudiord  St.  Mary  Keetory,  Dorset. 


TVTILITARY    and    COMPETITIVE     EXAMINATIONS. — 

PUPILS  wishing  for  considerable  individual  attention  can  be  received  by  Rev. 
Dr.  HUGHES,  Wiung.  Cam.,  who  has  had  many  years'  experience  and  success,  and  takes  a 
very  small  number.— Ealing,  W. 

EADING  ALOUD.— A  LADY  would  like  to  meet  with  an 
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ENGAGEMENT  to  Read  Aloud  two  or  three  hours  a  day,  or  as  AMANUENSIS— 
Address,  M.  R.,  Verrinder's  Library,  313  Kensington  High  Street,  W. 

WRITINGS  COPIED  at  2d.  per  Hundred  Words.  Special 

v  »  Estimates  for  large  quantities  of  Copying.-KERR  &  LAN1IAM,  3  Chichester  Bents, 
by  81  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 

PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION 

-1-  COMPANY. 

UNDER  CONTRACT  FOR  HER  MAJESTY'S    MAILS  TO  INDIA. 
CHINA,  and  AUSTRALIA. 

REDUCED  RATES  OF  PASSAGE   MONEY.-SPECIAL  RETURN  TICKETS. 
Departures  for — 

BOMBAY    Weekly      1  From  Grave*cnd 

CALCUTTA,  MADRAS,  CEYLON,  Fortuightly  I  Wednesday,  12  30  P.M. 

CHINA,  STRAITS,  .JAPAN   f  From  Brindisi. 

ADELAIDE,  MELBOURNE,  SYDNEY"    .,  )  Monday. 

GIBRALTAR.  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  Weekly,  by  each  of  the 
above  departures. 
Losdox  Offices  :  122  LEADENHALL  STREET,  E.C.,  and 
25  COCKSPUK  STREET. 

HOTELS. 

"D  RIGHTON. — BEDFORD     HOTEL. — Facing  Sea  and 

Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Lons  established.  Suites  of 
Rooms.  SpaciousCoffee-room for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  thellotel. 
•   BENJN.  BULL.  Manager. 

TPASTBOURNE.— THE    GRAND    HOTEL.— Stands   in  its 

own  grounds  f.icintr  the  Sea.  Five  minutes'  drive  from  the  Railway  Station,  and  close 
to  the  Devonshire  Park  and  Baths.  Visitors  can  he  boarded,  if  desired.  Terms,  10s.  fid.  per 
day.  Rooms  only  extra.  No  charge  for  attendance.  Table  d'hote  at  separate  tables  from  fiP.M. 
to  8  P.M.,  under  the  personal  superintendence  of  the  new  Proprietors,  Cleave  &  Gascou.xe. 

T L PR ACOMBE.- — The  ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL,  facing-  the 

Atlantic.  Grounds,  5  acres.  Tennis  Lawn.  2.V)  Rooms.  Table  d'hote  at  separate 
tables  from  ?>  to  8  P.M.  Large  Swimming  Bath.  Hot,  Cold,  and  Tepid  Sea  and  Fresh  Water 
pnvute  Baths,  Douche,  Shower,  &c— Address,  the  Manager. 

HTOTLAND  BAY,  Isle  of  Wight,  near  Alum  Bay.— TOTLAND 

BAY  HOTEL.  Magnificent  sea  views.  Comfort  with  moderate  charges.  Billiard- 
room  anil  tennis  lawn.  Bracing  air.  Excellent  sands  and  promenade  pier.  Best  bathing  in 
tlie  Island.   Good  anchorage  for  yachts.—  Apply  to  the  Manager. 

(CHAPMAN  &   HALL,  Limited.  —  SHARES  for  SALE. 

Fifteen  £20  fully  paid  Preference  Shares;  Fifteen  £20  Ordinary  Shares,  £18  paid  Pay 
7_pcr  cent.   No  reasonable  offer  refused.— Apply  to  W.  F.  Batemax,  60  Red  Cross  Street, 


0 


LD  COINS  for  SALE.— Gold,  Silver,  Copper,  Greek,  Roman, 

Saxon,  English,  Scotch,  &c.  Lists  free  J.  Verity.  Earlshcaton,  Dewsbury. 


TENNER       &       KNEW  STUB 

"  are  now  offering,  at  Flalf-price  for  Cash,  the  whole  of  their  SURPLUS  STOCK  of 
Useful  Elegancies,  suitable  as  Presents;  also  the  whole  of  a  Manufacturer's  Stock  of  First- 
class  Leather  Goods,  which  they  have  just  purchased,  and  are  enabled,  owing  to  the  prolonged 
depression  of  trade,  to  offer  at  half  the  usual  cost. 

JENNER  Si  KNEWSTUB,  to  the  Queen,  33  St.  James's  Street, 
and  6(i  Jernvyn  Street,  London. 


T^URNISH    YOUR    HOUSE    or  APARTMENTS 

J-  THROUGHOUT  on  MoEDER'S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  (  ash  Puces  ;  no  Extra  Charge  lor  time  given.  Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 
Illustrated  pn.  ed  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  post  free.- 2  is,  349,  and  250  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
and  111,  20,  and  21  Morwell  Street,  W.  Established  1S62. 

T  IQUEUR  of  the  GRANDE  CHARTREUSE.— This  delicious 

J-i  Liqueur,  and  the  only  known  remedy  for  Dyspepsia,  heretofore  so  difficult  to  procure 
genuine.ean  now  be  bad  ot  all  Wine  and  Spirit  Merchants.  Consignee  for  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  Colonies,  W.  DOYLE,  2  New  London  Street,  B.C. 


\ 


The  Saturday  Heview 


[October  7,  1882. 


R0YAL 


LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


EXCHANGE    ASSURANCE  CORPORATION 

(Established  by  Royal  Charter,  A.  o.  1720.) 
FOR  SEA,  FIRE,  LIFE,  AND  ANNUITIES. 
Okfices-ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON.  Biiasch  Offich_23  PALL  MALL.  S.W. 
The  Accumulated  Funds  exceed  £4,000,000. 
The  Total  Claims  paid  bv  this  Corporation  have  exceeded  THIRTY-TWO 
MILLION*  STERLING. 
JAMES  STEWART  HODGSON,  Esq.,  Governor. 
FRANCIS  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON,  Esq..  Sab-Governor. 
FREDERICK  JOSEPH  RDLMANN,  Esq.,  Deputy-Governor. 
Directors. 

William  Knowlcs,  Esq. 


Robert  Barclay,  Esq. 
John  Garrntt  Cattlev,  Esq. 
Murk  Curne  Clo.se.  Esq. 
Edward  James  Daniell,  Esq. 
William  Davidson.  Esq. 
Alfred  Dent.  Esq. 
Alexander  Druce,  Esq. 
Charles  Hermann  Gosehen,  Esq. 
Charles  Ernest  Green,  Esq. 
Charles  Seymour  Grenfell,  Esq. 
Wilmot  Holland.  Esq. 
Egerton  Hubbard.  Esq. 


Nevile  l,ul)l)ock.  Esq. 
GeorgeForl.es  Malcolmion,  Esq. 
Daniel  Meinert/.ba.-en,  Esq. 
ll.m.  Ronald  Leslie  Melville. 
William  Robert  Moberly,  Esq. 
William  Gail  Rathbone,  Esq. 
Sir  John  Rose.  Bart. 
Samuel  Leo  Schuster,  Esq. 
Eric  CarriiiL'tun  Smith.  Esq. 
Henry  Frederic  Tiarks,  E«q. 
Montagu  C.  Wilkinson,  Esq. 


"VTOTICE— The  usual  Fifteen  Days  allowed  for  payment  of  FIRE  PREMIUMS  falling 
XN    due  at  Michaelmas  will  expire'on  October  H. 
Fire  ASSURANCES  on  liberal  terms. 

Life  Assurances  with  or  without  participation  in  Profits. 

Loans  are  granted  on  security  of  Life  interests  in  connexion  with  Policies  of  Assurance. 

A  large  participation  in  Profits,  with  the  guarantee  of  the  invested  Capital  Stock,  and 
exemption,  under  Royal  Charter,  from  the  liabilities  of  Partnership. 

All  real  improvements  in  modern  practice, with  the  security  of  an  Office  whose  resources 
have  been  tested  by  the  exix/rience  of  more  than  a  Century  and  a  Half. 

The  Corporation  are  oikmi  to  consider  applications  for  Agencies. 

A  Prospectus,  Table  of  Bonus,  and  Balance  Sheet  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 
Royal  Exchange,  Loudon.  E.  R.  IIANDCOCK,  Secretary. 

GUN     FIRE    and    LIFE  OFFICES. 

THRE ADNEEDLE  STREET.  E.C.         CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 
OXFORD  STREET  (Corner  of  Verc  Street),  W.     FIRE.   Established  1710.    Home  and 
Foreign  Insurances  at  moderate  rates.      LIFE.  Established  lslo.    Specially  low  rates  lor 
young  lives.  Large  bonuses.  Immediate  settlement  of  claims. 


T 


HE       LONDON  ASSU 

(Incorporated  by  Roval  Charter,  A.u.  1720.) 
For  FIRE.  LIFE,  and  MARINE  ASSURANCES. 
Head  Office-7  ROYAL  EXCHANGE.  LONDON,  E.C. 
West-en i>  B&AKCH— 55  Parliament  Street,  London,  S.W. 

(,oi<rnor_WILLIAM  RENNIE.  Esq. 
SuS- Governor— US. WIS  ALEXANDER  WALLACE.  Esq. 
Deputy- Governor — GEORGE  WILLIAM  CAMPBELL,  Esq, 
Director: 


R  A  N  C  E. 


H.  Gough  Arbuthnot,  Esq. 
Robert  Burn  Blytb.  Esq. 
William  T.  Brand,  Esq. 
Edward  Budd,  Esq. 
Mark  Wilks  Collet,  Esq. 
George  B.  Dewhurst,  Esq. 
Robert  Gillespie.  Esq. 
Howard  Gilliat,  Esq. 
Henry  Goschen.  Esq. 
Edwin  flower,  Esq. 
A.  C.  Guthrie,  Esq. 
Percival  L.  Hambro,  Esq. 


Robert  Henderson,  Esq. 
Louis  Huth,  Esq. 
Henry  J.  B.  Kendall,  Esq. 
Charles  Ly  all,  Esq. 
Greville  H.  Palmer,  Esq. 
Captain  R.  W.  Pellv.R.N. 
P.  F.  Robertson,  Esq. 
Robert  Ryrie,  Esq. 
Albert  G.  Samleinan,  Esq. 
David  P.  Sellar.  Esq. 
Colonel  Leopold  Seymour. 
John  Young,  Esq. 
West  End  Committee. 
S.  P.  LOW,  Esq.  (Messrs.  Grindlay  &.  Co.) 

CHARLES  s.  PARIS.  Esq..  22  King  Street,  St.  James's,  S.W. 
The  Hon.  FRANCIS  PARKER,  3  Temple  Gardens,  E.C. 

NOTICE  is  hereby  given  that  the  Fifteen  days  of  grace  allowed  for  renewal  of  Michaelmas 
Policies  will  expire  on  October  14. 

Claims  under  Life  Policies  are  payable  upon  proof  of  death  and  title  being  furnished  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  without  as  hitherto  deterring  the  settlement  for  a  period 
of  three  months. 

Prospectuses,  copies  of  the  Accounts,  and  other  information  can  be  had  on  application. 

JOHN  P.  LAURENCE,  Secretary. 


OFFICE, 


nenry  TTulse  Bercns.  Esq. 
Henry  Bonham-Carter,  Esq. 
Charles  Wm.  Curtis.  Esq. 
Charles  F.  Devas.  Esq. 
Sir  Walter  R.  Farqubar,  Bart. 
James  Goodson.  Esq. 
Thomson  Hankey,  Esq. 
Richard  M.  Harvey,  Esq. 
Right  Hon.  J.  G.  Hubbard,  M.P. 


GUARDIAN       FIRE     and  LIFE 
II  LOMBARD  STREET.  LONDON,  E.C. 
Established  1821.     Subscribed  Capital,  Two  Millions. 

Directors. 

Chairman — JOHN  G.  TALBOT,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Deputy-Chairman-A.'L.BA'S  G.  H.  GIBBS,  Esq. 

Frederick  H.  Janson,  Esq. 
Rt.  Hon.  G.  J.  Shaw-LclcvTe,  M.P. 
Beaumont  W.  Lubbock,  Esq, 
John  B.  Martin,  Esq. 
S.  Hope  Morley.Esq. 
Henry  John  Norman,  Esq. 
David  Powell.  Esq. 
Augustus  Prerost,  Esq. 
Henry  Vigue,  Esq. 

Manager  of  Fire  Department- -F.  J.  MARSDEN. 
Actuary  and  Secretary -T.  G.  C.  BROWNE. 

Share  Capital  at  present  paid  up  and  Invested   £1,000,000 

Total  Funds  upward  e  if   *2  ;l 1 1,00 0 

Total  Annual  Income  over    iol7,000 

N.B  Fire  Policies  which  expire  at  Michaelmas  should  be  renewed  at  the  Head  Office,  or 

with  the  Agents,  on  or  before  October  14, 

ORTHERN      ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1836. 
FIRE  AND  LIFE.      AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 
HEAD  OFFICES-LONDON  and  ABERDEEN. 

Fire  Premiums    fl.M.non 

Life  Premiums   lHl.rmo 

Interest    120,000 

Accumulated  Funds     £2,708,000 

TMPERIAL     FIRE      INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1803.-1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C;  and  22  PALL  MALL, S.W. 
CAPITAL,  £1,600,000.  PAID-UP  and  INVESTED,  £700,000. 
Insurances  against  Fire  on  Property  in  all  parts  of  the  world  at  moderate  rates  of  premium. 
Prompt  and  liberal  settlement  of  claims.     Policies  falling  due  at  Michaelmas  should  be 
renewed  by  October  14,  or  the  same  will  become  void. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH.  General  Manager. 

PHCENIX         FIRE  OFFICE, 

LOMBARD  STREET  and  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON — Established  1782. 
Insurances  against  Loss  by  Fire  and  Lightning  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 
Loss  claims  arranged  with  promptitude  and  liberality. 

JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD,  Secretary. 


N 


(COMMERCIAL 


UNION     ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

FIRE,  LIFE,  MARINE. 

Capital  fully  subscribed    £2,500,000. 

Capital  paid  up    £250,000. 

Life  Funds  in  Special  Trust  for  Life  Policy  Holders  exceed  ...  .  £733,000. 

Total  Annual  Premium  Income  exceeds  £1,050,000. 
Chief  Offices-19  and  20  CORNHLLL,  LONDON,  E.C. 
West  Esd  Offices_8  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W. 


'THE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH  (Hearson's  Patent).    Carries  a 

good  supply  of  ink  and  a  pen  with  ordinary  nibs,  made  of  non-eorrodible  inctal.   Is  a 


Pen  and  Inkstand  in  one. 


rpiTE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH  (Hearson's  Patent).  Prices, 

-"-  fitted  with  non-COrrodible  pens  :  Pocket  Size,  2s.  (id  ;  Desk  Size.  3s.  6d.  Pens  for 
refitting  the  Anti-Stylograph,  Is.  per  box.  May  also  be  had,  fitted  with  Gold  Pen,  iridium- 
pointcd.  10s.  6d. 

GPHE  ANTI-STYLOGRA.PH  (Hearson's  Patent).    Is  not  a 

stylograph  or  point-writer,  but  a  true  pen,  and  preserves  all  the  usual  characteristics  of 
the  handwriting  ;  it  may  then-lore  be  used  for  shorthand  and  tor  signatures. 


riMIE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH  (Hearson's  Patent).    Any  ink 

may  be  used,  the  pen  being  made  of  a  non-eorrodible  metal.  Ia  easily  refilled,  and. 
contains  sufficient  ink  to  lust  several  t'uys. 

rjMIE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH  (Hearson's  Patent).    Is  a  pen 

which  requires  no  dipping,  but  is  ready  fur  instant  use  without  adjustment.  May  bo 
carried  in  the  pocket  with  perfect  safety. 

nPHE   ANTI-STYLOGRAPH   (Hearson's  Patent).     Is  a 

reservoir  holder,  carrying  a  nnn-coirodible  pen  with  ordinary  nibs,  renewable  at  plea- 
sure, and  is  an  article  of  the  utmost  ut  lity  to  all. 

Or  all  Statiuners.     Wholesale  only  of  the  Manufacturers, 
Tubs.  1)R  La  Kite  Sl  Co.,  London. 

IMPROVED  SPECTACLES. 

TV/TR.   HENRY  LAURANCE,  F.S.S.,  Oculist  Optician, 

_L>X  PERSONALLY  adapts  his  improved  Spectacles  at  his  residence,  3  Endsleigh  Gardens, 
Euston  Square.  London  (three  doors  from  St.  Fancras  Church),  daily  from  Ten  till  Four 
(Saturdays  excepted).  Testimonials  from  Sir  Julius  Benedict,  John  Lowe,  Esq.,  M.D.,J.1J.„ 
Lynn,  Physician  tn  1LR.H.  Prince  of  Wales  ;  Yen.  Archdeacon  Palmer,  Clifton  ;  Lieut.-Gcn. 
Macmullen,  Brentford  j  the  Rev.  Mother  Abbess,  St.  Mary's  Abbey.  Ileudon  ;  and  hundred* 
of  others,  in  Mr.  Lau  uascb's  pamphlet,  '*  Spectacles  :  their  Use  and  Abuse."  post  free. 


HINDLEY'S 
CHINTZES. 


ORIGINAL  DESIGNS, 

FAST  COLOURS. 
From  9<1.  per  yard. 

Patterns  sent  and  Estimates  given. 

C.  HIIDLEY  &  SONS. 

290  TO  294  434"  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


APOLLINARIS 


"THE     QUEEN    OF    TABLE  WATERS. 


"  Dilute  your  wine  with  Apollinaris  Water,  which  can  be  relied 

on  for  its  purity  and  wholesomeness." 

Daily  Neios,  April  17, 1882. 


GOLD  MEDAL, PARIS.  MEDALS— SYDNEY.  MELBOURNE,  CHRISTCnURCH.N.Z. 

FRY'S  COCOA  EXTRACT 

IK  PACKETS  AND  TINS. 
GUARANTEED    PERFECTLY    PURE     COCOA  ONLY. 
"  If  properly  prepared,  there  is  no  nicer  or  more  wholesome  preparation  of  Cocoa.*' 

Dr.  IlASSALL. 

"  Strictly  pure  ;  well-manufactured  in  every  way." 

W.  W.  Stoduaiit,  F.I.C.F.C.S.,  City  Analyst,  Bristol. 


Try  also  FRY'S  CARACAS  COCOA. — "A  delicious  preparation." 

SIXTEEN  PRIZE  MEDALS  awarded  to  J.  S.  FRY  &  SONS. 

DINNEFORD'S  MAGNESIA. — This  pure  Solution  is  the  best 
remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Headache,  Gout,  and 
Indigestion. 

INNEFORD'S  MAGNESIA. — The  Safest  and  most  gentle 

Aperient  for  Delicate  Constitutions,  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 
OF  ALL  CHEMISTS. 


D 


BOOKS,  &c. 


THE    GROSVENOR  GALLERY 
CIRCULATING  LIBRARY. 

Subscriptions — 

TWO  VOLUMES  £1    1    0  per  annum. 

FOUR  VOLUMES   2    2    0  „ 

SIX  VOLUMES   '3   3   0  „ 

Including  the  use  of  the  German,  French,  and  Music  Libraries. 
Free  delivery  once  a  week. 

READING  ROOMS, 

Open  on  Sunday. 
Subscription.  £2  2s.  a  year. 
Including  Sitting  Rooms,  Ladies'  Tea  Room,  Cloak  Room,  Reference '  M|*"7j 
Smoking  Rooms,  and  Private  Room.    Subscribers  to  the  Library  of  £3  is.  and 
upwards  are  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  above  Rooms. 

For  the  convenience  of  Strangers  and  Visitors,  Subscriptions  for  three  months 
have  been  arranged.    Prospectus  on  application. 
An  inspection  of  the  premises  is  invited. 


THE   GROSVENOR   GALLERY  LIBRARY,  Limited, 
NEW  BOND   STREET,  W. 
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OP 

POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 


No.  1,407,  Vol.  54. 


October  14,  1882. 


C Registered  for  "] 
Transmission  abroad.  -I 


Price  6d. 


MINISTERIAL  SPEECHES. 


MANY  Ministers  <    greater  or  less  magnitude  have 
been  speaking  1    s  week,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  passing  and  superficial  references  to  the  problems  of 
Parliamentary  procedure,  the  speakers  have  confined  them- 
selves to  the  one  great  subject  of  pressing  importance,  the 
reorganization  of  Egypt.    It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
any  Minister  would  have  any  definite  plan  to  disclose,  or 
any  definite  policy  to  urge.    All  that  a  speaker  could  do 
was  to  give  general  indications  of  tho  direction  which  he 
promised  or  hoped  that  things  would  take  in  Egypt.  The 
principal   speaker  has  been   Lord   Northbrook,  whose 
speech   was  characterized   throughout   by  good  sense, 
practical   knowledge,  and  moderation.    He  felt  himself 
bound  by  the  criticisms  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  to  de- 
vote a  part  of  his  time  to  the  barren  controversy  whether 
the   Conservatives  or    the   Liberals   have  shown  the 
better  judgment  in  the  management  of  Egyptian  affairs, 
and  to  the  still  more  barren  controversy  whether,  in  the 
imaginary  case  of  the  Liberals  having  been  in  power  some 
years  ago,  and  of  the  Conservatives  having  been  in  office 
recently,  the  hypothetical  Government  would  have  done 
better  than  the  actual.    It  appears  so  simple  to  say  what 
out  of  the  arena  of  party  politics  seems  so  true,  that  both 
Governments  in  the  circumstances  with  which  they  had 
to  deal  made  some  mistakes ;  but,  on  the  whole,  did  as 
well  as  could  be  reasonably  expected.    What  is  really 
striking  is  not  the  superiority  of  the  policy  of  the  Liberal 
Government,  but  the  superiority  of  its  luck.    England  is 
now  in  the  position  of  being  the  sole  occupant  of  Egypt, 
with  the  assent  of  the  Great  Powers  and  without  the  open 
dissent  of  Turkey.    This  is  very  satisfactory,  and  Lord 
Granville  and  Lord  Dufferin  are  to  be  credited  with 
all  they  have  done  to  bring  it  about.    But  it  was  a  very 
kind  fortune  that  smiled  on  their  endeavours.  No  diplomatic 
skill  or  adroitness  could  have  secured  that  England's  in- 
vitation to  co-operate  should  have  been  addressed  to  a 
French    Government  that  was  frightened   at  its  own 
shadow,  to  an  Italian  Government  that  was  under  orders 
from  Berlin  to  keep  quiet,  and  to  a  Sultan  who  was 
trembling  at  once  for  his  Caliphate  and  his  throne.  Ex- 
cept on  provincial  party  platforms,  the   dead   past  of 
Egyptian  controversy  will,  it  may  be  hoped,  be  very  soon 
buried.    What  is  to  come  now  is  the  only  thing  to  be 
thought  of.    Lord  Northbrook  said  that  the  objects  of 
England  were  now  exactly  that  that  they  had  always 
been  ;  namely,  to  restore  good  government  in  Egypt,  and 
to  ensure  that  in  peace  and  war  the  Canal  shall  be  open 
to   English   ships.      Mr.    Fawcett,   who   was  present, 
seemed  quite  delighted  to  hear  that  this  was  still  the 
modest  programme  of  the  Government  he  serves.  No 
other  objects  could  be  avowed  by  any  English  states- 
men of  either  party  ;  but  then  how  is  anarchy  to  be 
made  impossible  in  Egypt  for  the  future,  and  how  is 
the  Canal  to  be  made  always  safe  ?    Lord  Northbrook 
could  say  but  little  on  these  heads,  but  he  made  some  re- 
marks which  indicate  the  groove  in  which  Ministerial 
thoughts  are  necessarily  running.    He  laid  the  greatest 
stress  on  the  vast  practical  benefits  which  the  intervention 
of  European  officials  has  conferred  on  Egyptian  taxpayers, 
and,  so  far  as  he  spoke  of  individual  officials,  he  limited  his 
praises  to  those  who  had  been  Englishmen.    That  the  re- 
organization of  Egypt  could  not  start  unless  there  were 


Englishmen  to  help  to  start  it,  was  plainly  the  thought 
that  lay  at  the  bottom  of  what  Lord  Northbrook  said. 

Lord  Northbrook  shone  out  among  the  Ministerial 
speakers  on  Egypt,  not  only  because  of  his  position  in  the 
Cabinet,  but  also  because  he  was  able  to  draw  on  his 
Indian  experiences.  A  journal  which  is  usually  very 
favourable  to  the  Government  said,  in  commenting  on  Mr. 
Dodson's  speech,  that  it  might  remind  its  readers  that  Mr. 
Dodson  was  in  the  Cabinet.  No  one  needs  to  be  reminded 
that  Lord  Northbrook  is  in  the  Cabinet,  or  that  he  has 
been  Viceroy  of  India.  Knowing  India  and  thinking  of 
Egypt,  Lord  Northbrook  made  some  interesting  and 
valuable  comments  on  the  difference  of  attitude  in  the 
Mahomedan  population  of  Egypt  and  in  the  Mahomedan 
population  of  India  towards  the  English  expedi- 
tion. Arabi  began  as  a  military  intriguer,  but  ended 
by  becoming  the  head  of  a  considerable  Mahomedan 
movement.  That  this  should  have  been  possible  in  Egypt 
Lord  Northbrook  ascribes  to  three  causes.  Mahomedan 
fanatics  were  made  to  believe  that  it  was  a  sacred  duty  to 
resist  infidels  who  were  coming  to  attack  and  suppress  their 
faith.  In  the  next  place,  the  most  prodigious  lies  were 
industriously  circulated,  and  greedily  accepted,  as  to  the 
treatment  the  English  were  inflicting,  and  were  prepared 
to  inflict,  on  the  Egyptians  who  fell  into  their  cruel 
hands.  Lastly,  the  Egyptians  looked  beyond  Egypt,  and 
they  saw  what  the  French  were  doing  in  Tunis,  and  what 
their  fellow-subjects  of  Turkey  were  suffering  in  Asia,  and 
any  movement  seemed  to  them  worth  joining  which 
promised  them  a  final  escape  from  Turkish  rule.  None 
of  these  motives  could  affect  the  Indian  Mahomedans. 
They  knew  by  experience  that  the  English  treated 
all  religions  with  perfect  impartiality,  and  that  the  English 
do  not  ill  use  Mahomedans  in  a  conquered  country,  but 
protect  their  lives  and  property  and  respect  their  homes. 
They  also  knew  that  the  rule  of  England  in  India  is  wholly 
unlike  the  misrule  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  and  they  thought 
that  they  could  not  do  a  greater  kindness  to  their  fellow- 
Mahomedans  in  Egypt  than  to  help  them  to  get  some  of 
the  same  advantages  which  they  themselves  enjoy.  The 
consequence  was  that  the  despatch  of  the  Indian 
contingent  was  quite  as  popular  with  the  Maho- 
medans as  with  any  other  section  of  the  native 
population.  Mahomedan  soldiers  were  eager  to  serve, 
Mahomedan  princes  were  eager  to  have  a  share  in 
the  expedition,  and  Mahomedan  grandees  bade  a  hearty 
farewell  to  the  departing  troops.  All  this  is  not  only 
eminently  satisfactory  in  itself,  but  suggests  conclusions 
of  practical  importance.  It  proves  that  England  has 
shown  that,  if  it  gets  a  fair  field  for  its  efforts,  it  can  set 
up  a  Government  among  Mahomedan  populations  with 
which  Mahomedans  are  perfectly  content ;  and  in  the  next 
place,  it  suggests,  if  it  does  not  prove,  that  we  may  reject 
the  supposition  that  the  Mahomedans  of  India  are  secretly 
swayed  by  a  blind  attachment  to  the  Sdltan,  and  that  we 
must  follow  the  bidding  of  Turkey  under  the  penalty  of 
having  to  quarrel  with  forty  millions  of  the  population  of 
India. 

Mr.  Courtney,  we  need  not  remind  our  readers,  is  not  in 
the  Cabinet,  and  yet  he  has  won  a  position  that  may  assure 
him  that  he  cannot  have  less  than  is  due  to  him  in  any 
Liberal  Government.  He  can,  therefore,  speak  his  mind 
without  responsibility  or  alarm,  and  he  said  all  he  liked 
to  say  about  Egypt  with  much  sprightly  freedom  at 
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PJvmonth.     By  an  ingenious  artifice  he  managed  to 
instil  the  impression  that  the  Cabinet  must  really  agree 
■with  him.    lie  has  constructed  mentally  a  fictitious  hero, 
-whom  he  calls  the  Mr.  Gladstone  of  Midlothian,  and 
-whose  great  characteristic  is  that  he  invariably  thought 
all  that  Mr.  Courtney  thinks  he  ought  to  have  thought. 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  too  great  a  man  to  change,  and  what- 
ever he  thought  in  .Midlothian  he  must  think  now.  Mr. 
Courtney  has,  therefore,  only  to  think  as  he  pleases,  and 
he  is  at  once  sure  that  the  Prime  Minister  agrees 
with  him.    The  following  are  some  of  those  Midlothian 
thong'hts  which  Mr  COURTNEY  has  now  revealed.  With 
the  Khedive  are  to  be  associated  representatives  of  the 
Egyptian  people,  who  will  be  faithful  exponents  of  the 
poor  fellaheen.    England  has  kept  a  going  concern  going, 
and  ought,  therefore,  to  make  the  bondholders  pay  for  the 
expedition  which  has  protected  their  interests.  Egypt 
ought  to  be  placed  under  a  general  European  guarantee, 
and  then  left  to  itself.     If  the  Egyptians  like  to  have  any 
other  ruler  than  Tewfik,  they  are  perfectly  free  to  choose 
him,  and  to  obey  him  or  disobey  him  as  they  please.  In  fact, 
the  general  policy  of  England  is  to  detach  Egypt  from  the 
Sultan,  to  make  a  ring  around  the  country,  to  look  after 
the  Canal,  so  that  no  other  Power  shall  interfere  there,  and, 
having  done  that,  to  leave  the  Egyptians  to  stew  in  their 
own  juice.    Any  one  who  approaches  these  noble  senti- 
ments or  proposals  in  an  impartial  spirit  must  allow  that 
they  really  have  a  kind  of  Midlothian  ring  in  them.  They 
carry  us  back  to  the  days  when  Mr.  Gladstone  evolved  a 
foreign  policy  out  of  the  inner  thoughts  of  the  Liberal 
party  without  regard  to  the  awkward  facts  of  current 
politics.    If  we  are  in  a  proper  Midlothian  frame  of  mind, 
we  listen  reverently  to  Midlothian  thunder,  and  ask  no 
questions ;  but  in  a  different  atmosphere  troublesome  in- 
quiries immediately  press  on  us.    Who  are  the  faithful 
exponents  of  the  fellaheen,  and  for  how  many  days  or 
hours  would  they  be  associated  with  the  Khedive  ?   If  the 
bondholders  are  to  indemnify  England  for  all  the  cost  of 
the    expedition,   may   they  not  urge  that  it  is  really 
they  who  have  made  it,  and  ought  to  settle  what  are 
to  be   its  consequences  ?     A  bondholder  could  hardly 
wish  for  a  prouder    position   than  that  of  being  able 
to  say    that    he    hired  Sir    Garnet  Wolseley  to  go 
out  to  fight  for  him.    How  is  Egypt  to  be  under  a 
general  European  guarantee  while,  at  the  same  time, 
England  is  to  be  specially  entitled  to  look  after  its  own 
interests  ?     If  Egypt  is  to  change   its   ruler  once  a 
quarter,  how  is  a  chronic  anarchy  to  be  averted  ?  What, 
in  short,  is  the  sort  of  juice  in  which  the  Egyptians  are 
to  be  allowed  to  stew  ?    These  are  questions  of  at  least 
some  practical  importance  ;  and,  although  we  may  agree 
with  Mr.  Courtney  that  they  are  questions  which  the  Mr. 
Gladstone  of  Midlothian  would  have  ignored,  yet  there 
are  also  questions  which  can  scarcely  escape  the  attention 
of  a  Mr.  Gladstone  who  has  been  sobered  by  the  responsi- 
bilities of  three  Sessions  of  an  embarrassed  government. 


CONSERVATIVE  PROSPECTS. 

OIR  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE  and  one  or  two  of 
>0  his  colleagues  may  probably  have  good  reasons  for 
undertaking  a  series  or  circuit  of  political  speeches. 
Local  politicians,  and  the  Associations  in  which  they  are 
combined,  like  to  be  recognized,  encouraged,  and  prompted 
by  their  leaders.  No  member  of  the  Opposition,  with  the 
exception  of  its  leader,  is  better  qualified  to  explain  the 
policy  of  the  party  than  Mr.  Gibson.  In  criticizing  the 
conduct  of  the  Government  he  seldom  misses  a  weak  point; 
and  yet  he  is  never  unjust.  Even  Mr.  Trevelyan's  ex- 
traordinary answer  to  the  deputation  of  Ulster  tenant- 
farmers  failed  to  disturb  Mr.  Gibson's  temper,  though  he 
denounced  with  well-merited  severity  Ministerial  attempts 
to  corrupt  a  judicial  tribunal.  When  he  entered  on 
his  present  tour  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  can  scarcely 
have  known  Mr.  Gladstone's  intention  of  delivering  a 
new  set  of  Midlothian  speeches.  No  living  adversary 
can  contend  on  equal  terms  with  the  most  fluent,  the 
most  subtle,  and  the  least  scrupulous  of  orators ;  but  per- 
haps Sir  Stafford  Northcote  may  have  the  opportunity  of 
answering  by  anticipation  some  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  state- 
ments and  arguments.  The  Midlothian  audience  will 
probably  hear  a  more  elaborate  version  of  the  character- 
istic paradox  which  was  lately  thrown  away  on  a  handful 
of  Welshmen  and  seaside  visitors  at  Penmaenmawr.  Mr. 


Gladstone  there  gravety  informed  his  admirers  that  the 
Egyptian  war  was  a  pacific  measure,  undertaken  solely 
from  a  love  of  peace.  Napoleon  in  the  height  of  his 
warlike  career  frequently  gave  similar  assurances  to  his 
subjects.  If  only  the  Continent  would  recognize  the 
supremacy  of  France,  and  join  in  repressing  the  contu- 
macious independence  of  England,  the  Emperor  was  ready 
to  welcome  the  pacification  for  which  he  had  always 
longed.  Even  the  wicked  Lord  Beaconsfield  would  not 
have  invaded  Afghanistan  if  the  Ameer  had  assented  to 
his  demands.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the  peace  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  conquered  will  be  durable  ;  but  both  the 
bombardment  of  Alexandria  and  the  attack  on  Arabi's 
camp  strongly  resemble  acts  of  war.  The  rewards  which 
are  to  be  bestowed  on  the  superior  officers  will  not  have 
been  earned  by  strictly  diplomatic  services.  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  has  not  inherited  from  his  former  chief  the 
faculty  of  encountering  solemn  paradoxes  with  sparkling 
fallacies  ;  but  a  transparent  paradox  is  sometimes  best 
answered  by  simple  adherence  to  truth  and  common  sense. 
The  acrobatic  feats  of  the  duellist  in  Tristram  Shandy  were 
aptly  criticized  in  the  remark  that  one  good  home  thrust 
was  worth  them  all.  If  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  only 
gives  expression  to  what  plain  men  think,  he  will  as- 
suredly confute  some  of  the  propositions  which  are  shortly 
to  be  enunciated  in  Midlothian. 

It  may  perhaps  have  been  judicious  to  reserve  in  the 
Glasgow  speech  the  right  of  criticizing  the  policy  wdiich 
resulted  in  the  Egyptian  war.    If  new  complications  dis- 
appoint the  hopes  which  have  been  raised  by  the  short 
campaign,  the  Government  will  in  popular  estimation  be 
held  responsible  for  diplomatic  miscarriages  which  ai*e 
provisionally  condoned  or  forgotten.    In  the  meantime, 
the  Opposition  will  not  be  well  advised  in  reopening  a 
controversy  which  has  ceased  to  be  interesting.  The 
tedious  negotiations  with  France  and  with  Turkey  might 
become  the  subject  of  endless  discussion,  in  which  the  dis- 
putants on  either  side  would  have  plausible  arguments  to 
urge.    Successful  military  operations  are  easier  to  under- 
stand ;  and  due  recognition  of  the  results  gratifies  national 
feeling.     The    Conservatives,  being  for   the  present  a 
minority,  cannot  afford  to  copy  the  tactics  which  were 
employed    against     Lord    Beaconsfield's  Government. 
Their  adversaries  have  a  monopoly  of  the  tradition  which 
disparages  every  national  triumph  if  it  has  been  achieved 
by  a  hostile   Ministry.    The  leaders  of  the  party  are 
wise  enough  to  discourage  the  attempts  which  may  be 
made  by  busy  local  politicians  to  profit  prematurely  by 
the  divisions  of  the  Liberal  party.    An  alliance  with  the 
followers  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  though  it  might  cause 
temporary  inconvenience  to  the  Government,  would  in- 
volve the  regular  Opposition  in  graver  embarrassment. 
The  objections  which  Lord  Salisbury  or  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  may  possibly  raise  against   the  Ministerial 
policy  will  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  contention 
that  the  Egyptian  rebellion  was  a  laudable  and  patriotic 
enterprise.     The  Joint  Control,  in  the  form  which  it  had 
assumed  before  the  war,  was  established  or  confirmed  by 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  Administration.    It  may  be  plausibly 
contended  that  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Granville  were 
too  late  in  their  action ;  but  the  Conservative  party  is 
estopped  from  the  objection  that  the  usurpation  of  Arabi 
ought  to  have  been  tolerated.     It  would  also  be  un- 
profitable  to  dilate  too  copiously  on  the  dangers  and  diffi- 
culties which  may  still  be  apprehended.    Even  in  a  party 
sense,  it  will   be   more  expedient  to  wait  for  the  com- 
plications which  may  possibly  occur.     An  Opposition 
can  scarcely  be  expected  to  regret  the  discredit  which  a 
Government  incurs  from  its  inevitable  association  with 
disaster  or  with  failure  ;  but  anticipation  of  evil  is  seldom 
popular.     It  is  perhaps  paradoxical  to  suggest  that  it 
might  be  sometimes  advantageous  to  a  party  to  forget  for 
a  time  the  separate  promotion  of  its  own  interests.  Thirty 
years  ago  Sir  Robert  Peel,  if  he  had  survived,  would  have 
been  recalled  to  power  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
nation,  not  only  because  he  was  incomparably  superior  to 
all  rivals,  but  because  it  was  known  that  he  had  outlived 
all  party  predilections. 

Even  if  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  possessed  the  polemical 
faculties  which  he  has  frequently  disclaimed,  his  appeals 
to  the  enthusiasm  of  factions  would  assume  a  subdued  tone, 
because  he  has  no  desire  to  muster  his  forces  for  immediate 
action.  It  is  well  to  remind  Conservative  Associations  of 
the  duties  of  organization  and  proselytism,  but  it  would 
be  unadvisable  to  send  round  the  fiery  cross  when  there  is 
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no  intention  of  giving  battle.  The  last  object  whicb  a  pru- 
dent Conservative  statesman  would  at  this  moment  desire 
would  be  a  change  of  Government.  Much  may  be  said  against 
the  present  Ministers  ;  but  their  capacity  of  mischief  is  in 
some  directions  limited,  though  in  other  respects  it  may 
seem  to  be  increased,  by  the  possession  of  office.  It  is 
certain  that,  if  a  Conservative  Government  had  introduced 
either  the  Protection  of  Property  Bill  or  the  Coercion 
Bill,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  some  of  his  colleagues  would  have 
•conducted  an  agitation  against  it  which  would  probably 
have  been  irresistible.  The  promoters  of  disorder  in 
Ireland  are  already  powerful  enough,  though  both  the 
great  Parliamentary  parties  are  united  against  sedition. 
The  country  could  not  afford  to  witness  the  reinforcement 
of  one  party  to  the  Kilmainham  Treaty  by  the  accession  of 
the  negotiators  on  the  other  side.  The  conduct  of  Egyptian 
affairs  would  be  almost  as  impracticable  if  the  policy  of 
a,  Conservative  Government  were  incessantly  thwarted  by  a 
Liberal  Opposition  which  might  perhaps  have  reunited  all 
the  sections  of  the  party.  The  revival  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
thirty  indispensable  legislative  measures,  which  are  now 
dormant  as  pretexts  for  agitation,  would  be  another  result 
of  a  Ministerial  change.  The  most  conclusive  of  all  reasons 
against  premature  attempts  to  overthrow  the  Government 
is  that  the  majority  which  decided  the  last  election  is  not 
destroyed,  though  it  may  probably  have  been  reduced.  A 
defeat  of  the  Government  on  some  chance  issue  would  not 
imply  the  feasibility  of  supplanting  the  party  which  is 
still  dominant. 

There  is  no  reason  why  Conservative  Associations  should 
not  make  preparations  for  a  future  struggle  by  watching 
the  register,  by  choosing  their  candidates,  and  by  the 
general  methods  which  constitute  electoral  organization. 
The  taunts  of  adversaries  who  accuse  them  of  imitating 
the  Birmingham  machinery  may  easily  be  borne.  One 
of  the  many  untoward  conditions  of  the  exercise  of  a 
widely  extended  suffrage  is  the  necessity  of  manage- 
ment and  elaborate  combination.  The  most  mischievous 
peculiarity  of  the  Caucus  is  not  that  it  packs  elections, 
but  that,  as  a  permanent  political  Club,  it  habitually 
interferes  with  the  freedom  of  the  representatives  whom 
it  has  helped  to  return.  The  Conservatives  have  not 
yet  copied  the  audacious  pretensions  of  the  Committees 
which  issue  circulars  directing  the  members  of  a  large 
federation  to  coerce  Parliament  into  the  adoption  of  some 
measure  which  may  be  approved  by  the  central  managers. 
The  Conservatives  probably  at  present  receive  a  more 
regular  accession  of  converts  than  their  opponents, 
inasmuch  as  every  new  revolutionary  measure  detaches 
thoughtful  Liberals  from  a  party  which  is  ostentatiously 
•controlled  by  its  extreme  section.  Owners  of  property  can- 
not regard  with  complacency  threats  of  confiscating  or  alien- 
ating the  land  ;  nor  are  they  reassured  by  the  ambiguous 
language  of  the  Prime  Minister.  The  progress  of  agrarian 
legislation  in  Ireland  justifies  the  anxiety  of  landlords  in 
the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  all  classes  which 
have  anything  to  lose  begin  to  understand  that  other 
descriptions  of  property  are  threatened  when  landowners 
are  subjected  to  spoliation.  The  most  sentimental  organ 
of  democracy  lately  sneered  at  occupiers  of  villas,  or,  in 
other  words,  at  the  upper  middle  class,  on  the  ground  that 
they  would  probably  not  be  reconciled  to  Mr.  Gladstone 
on  account  of  his  success  in  Egypt.  It  is  true  that  the 
distrust  inspired  by  Radical  policy  is  not  likely  to  be  re- 
moved by  an  irrelevant  and  accidental  occurrence.  The 
strength  of  the  Conservative  party  will  be  gradually  in- 
creased by  the  secession  of  those  moderate  Liberals  who 
have  not  yet  had  courage  to  break  with  their  party. 
Whether  the  Opposition  will  at  any  early  date  obtain  a 
majority  of  votes  is  a  more  doubtful  question. 


EGYPT. 

THE  Porte  has  received  an  answer  to  its  inquiry  when 
the  English  troops  are  to  be  withdrawn,  and  has  been 
informed  that  the  English  army  of  occupation  will  stay  until 
it  has  done  its  work ;  and  that  its  work  will  not  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  accomplished  until  a  new  order  of 
things  has  been  established  in  Egypt  and  has  been  fairly 
set  going.  There  was  no  other  answer  to  give,  and  it  is 
well  that  Turkey  and  the  world  generally  should  dis- 
tinctly understand  that  the  considerable  body  of  English 
troops  must  stay  in  Egypt  for  a  period  to  which  no  limit 
can  as  yet  be  assigned.    It  is  as  much  an  object  to  England 


as  it  can  be  to  any  other  Power  that  the  English  troops 
should  quit  Egypt.    No  one  can  wish  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  our  best  troops  should  be  detained  in  Egypt  an 
hour  longer  than  is  necessary,  but  it  is  necessary  that  such  a 
portion  should  stay  there  until  the  legitimate  objects  of  Eng- 
land have  been  attained.  What  we  want  is  an  orderly,  pros- 
!  perous  native  Government,  under  the  predominating  in- 
fluence of  England ;  and  without  the  presence  of  a  support- 
ing English  force  such  a  Government  cannot  even  b.egin  to 
exist.    Even  with  this  support,  it  will  need  much  states- 
manship, much  courage,  and,  above  all,  much  patience,  to 
form  and  maintain  in  Egypt  a  good  Government  that  will  be 
likely  to  last,  and  that  will  satisfy  the  legitimate  demands  of 
Egypt  and  of  all  who  on  one  ground  or  another  think  them- 
selves entitled  to  watch  over  Egypt.    Complaints  have 
been  made  that  the  English  Government  has  not  already 
put  forward  a  complete  scheme  for  the  reorganization  of 
Egypt.    If  it  had  put  forward  such  a  scheme  it  would 
have  shown  itself  incapable  of  framing  a  scheme  that  was 
worth  the  paper  it  was  written  on.    It  is  a  very  difficult 
task  to  frame  a  scheme  of  reorganization  which  can  be 
carried  out,  and  a  mistake  made  at  the  beginning  might 
easily  prove  to  be  a  mistake  that  could  never  be  repaired. 
Every  one  is  agreed  that  the  first  step  to  be  taken  is  to 
provide  the  Egyptian  Government  with  a  new  army  or 
police  force  of  its  own.    In  general  terms,  most  persons 
would  agree  that  this  new  force  should  be  as  much  a  native 
force  as  possible.    But  directly  we  have  got  as  far  as  that, 
we  begin  to  encounter  very  serious  practical  difficulties. 
No  such  thing  as  a  purely  native  force  is  at  the  present 
time  possible.    The  Khedive  has  few  native  soldiers  and 
few  native  officers  whom  he  could  trust.    Part  at  least  of 
the  new  army  must  be  impoi'ted,  and  whence  can  it  con- 
veniently be  drawn  ?    There  are  Turkish  subjects  who 
might  be  enlisted,  but  the  Sultan  objects  to  his  subjects  going 
to  Egypt.    There  are  the  natives  of  small  neutral  States, 
like  Switzerland  ;  but  the  Swiss  authorities  are  in  some 
places  stopping  the  outflow  of  intending  Swiss  gendarmes. 
There  are  the  Mahomedans  of  India,  but  the  influx  of  tho 
Queen's  Indian  subjects  into  the  Egyptian  army  is  not 
easily  to  be  distinguished  from  an  influx  of  her  English 
subjects  for  the  same  purpose.    These  are  only  some  of 
the  obvious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  formation  of  a 
new  Egyptian  army.    They  are  to  be  surmounted,  like  all 
'  other  difficulties,  by  sense  and  determination,  but  they 
cannot  possibly  be  surmounted  if  there  is  too  much  hurry 
in  trying  to  surmount  them. 

If  anything  beyond  the  inherent  difficulties  of  the 
attempt  was  needed  to  suggest  deliberation  and  pru- 
dence in  undertaking  the  reorganization  of  Egypt  and 
announcing  a  definite  plan,  it  would  be  afforded  by  the 
increasing  pleasantness  of  our  relations  with  other  Powers, 
j  The  more  we  wait  the  more  we  seem  to  give  them  time  to 
see  the  real  position  of  affairs  in  Egypt,  and  to  realize  that 
there  are  things  in  Egypt  which  England  must  not  only 
be  allowed  to  do,  but  must  be  allowed  to  do  without  re- 
proach. The  Italian  Prime  Minister  has  hastened  to 
i  declare  that  Italy  is  on  the  best  of  terms  with  England. 
At  Constantinople  there  has  been  another  of  those  Minis- 
terial crises  which  take  place  almost  every  week,  and  the 
Prime  Minister  has  again  resumed  office  on  the  express 
understanding  that  he  is  to  be  allowed  to  work  cordially 
with  the  Western  Powers.  At  Vienna  the  official  or  semi- 
official press  pi-eaches  the  wisdom  of  trusting  England, 
and  of  recognizing  that  it  is  not  the  status  quo  which  is  to 
be  restored,  but  a  new  order  of  things  that  is  to  be  created. 
Prince  Bismarck  is  so  satisfied  with  what  is  going  on  that 
he  becomes  quite  jocose  when  he  speaks  of  Egypt,  and 
charms  or  mystifies  interviewers  with  quaint  anecdotes  as 
to  schemes  he  once  entertained  for  investing  the  money 
of  his  own  Government  in  Suez  Canal  speculations.  In 
France  there  are  Gambettists  who  call  out  that  the  one 
thing  needed  in  Egypt  is  the  l'estoration  of  the  Control ; 
but  there  are  also  numerous  non- Gambettists  who  insist 
that  Prance  cannot  expect  to  eat  the  pear  she  would 
not  put  out  her  hand  to  gather,  and  that  for  Franco 
to  insist  on  the  restoration  of  the  Control  would 
be  equally  foolish  and  undignified.  Time  and  fair  dis- 
I  cussion  will  be  enough  to  end  all  talk  about  restoring  the 
Control.  On  no  topic  of  recent  Egyptian  history  are 
there  more  misconceptions  current  than  on  that  of  the 
Control.  It  is  often  asserted  that  the  English  and  French 
Controllers  were  always  quarrelling,  that  the  Controllers 
only  looked  to  the  interests  of  the  foreign  bondholders, 
and  that  the  Controllers  were  backed  up  by  their  Govern- 
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ments  in  a  way  prejudicial  to  the  real  interests  of 
Egypt.  None  of  these  things  are  true.  The  English 
and  French  Controllers  were  perhaps  the  only  associated 
foreigners  who  did  not  quarrel.  The  Controllers  resisted 
to  the  utmost  before  the  Commission  of  Liquidation  pro- 
posals which  they  thought  were  too  favourable  to  foreign 
bondholders  and  too  hard  on  Egyptian  claimants.  When, 
in  view  of  the  action  of  the  Chamber  of  Notables,  the 
Controllers  resisted  changes  which  they  thought  were  in- 
consistent with  their  own  proper  position  and  powers,  they 
were  summarily  thrown  over  by  their  Governments.  The 
Control  is  now,  once  for  all,  at  an  end,  not  because  the 
Controllers  did  anything  they  ought  not  to  have  done,  but 
because  the  whole  system  of  the  Control  is  unsuited  to  the 
present  state  of  things  in  Egypt.  The  Controllers  were 
really  foreigners  who,  in  the  character  of  Egyptian 
officials  and  under  colour  of  protecting  the  interests  of 
the  bondholders,  were  sent  to  look  after  an  Egyptian 
Government  that  was  supposed  to  be  always  likely  to  go 
wrong.  The  colour  for  interference  is  no  longer  needed, 
and  the  method  of  interference  is  incongruous  with  the 
assumption  that  the  Egyptian  Government  is  now  to  be 
directly  guided  by  its  inventors,  and  not  to  be  checked 
from  within  by  agents  of  other  Powers. 

The  strange  and  undefined  relations  existing,  and  likely 
to  exist,  between  England  and  the  Egyptian  Government 
have  been  illustrated  in  a  striking  manner  by  what  is 
taking  place  with  regard  to  the  trial  of  Arabi.  It  was  the 
English  General  that  handed  over  Arabi  to  the  Egyptian 
Government,  which  certainly  could  never  have  caught  him 
itself.  Unless  the  Egyptian  Government  was  to  be  treated 
as  non-existent,  there  was  no  choice  but  to  hand  over  the 
rebel  to  his  nominal  sovereign.  The  only  stipulation  made 
was  that  he  should  have  a  fair  trial ;  and,  as  a  means  to 
ensure  this,  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  be  defended  by 
counsel.  Subsequently  the  point  has  been  raised  whether 
this  meant  that  he  should,  if  he  wished,  be  defended  by 
foreign  counsel.  The  reason  why  he  should  wish  for  this 
is  obvious.  He  knows  that  an  English  advocate,  addressing 
an  Egyptian  tribunal  in  a  language  it  did  not  understand, 
on  evidence  which  he  could  not  comprehend,  would  have 
an  influence  with  the  Court  which  the  most  accomplished 
Arab  lawyer  could  not  hope  to  command.  But  for  the 
English  Government  to  recognize  this,  and  to  insist  on  an 
English  lawyer  defending  Arabi,  would  be  equivalent  to 
letting  the  new  Egyptian  Government  know  that  its 
tribunals  do  not  command  a  very  high  degree  of  con- 
fidence with  Europeans.  Then,  again,  there  is  the  ques- 
tion of  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  him.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly probable  that  evidence  may  not  be  forth- 
coming which  will  convict  Arabi  of  direct  participation  in 
massacre  or  incendiarism.  But  there  can  be  no  kind  of 
doubt  that  he  is  a  rebel,  and  a  rebel  who  falls  into  the 
hands  of  the  Government  against  which  he  has  rebelled  is 
theoretically  liable  to  the  punishment  of  death.  European 
opinion,  at  perhaps  a  somewhat  modern  date,  has  decided 
that  there  are  many  circumstances  in  which  this  penalty 
ought  not  to  be  inflicted.  But  this  is  not  by  any  means 
the  Oriental  way  of  looking  at  the  matter.  To  an  Oriental 
sovereign  the  only  question  is  whether  he  and  the  captured 
rebel  can  go  on  living  together.  The  argument  turns,  not 
on  degrees  of  guilt,  but  on  practical  possibilities ;  and  it  is 
in  this  spirit  that  the  Khedive  is  stated  to  have  protested 
that  there  is  not  room  for  both  him  and  Arabi.  He  can 
only  breathe  freely  when  Arabi  is  dead.  It  may  be  right 
and  necessary  that  the  English  Government  should,  if  re- 
bellion is  the  only  charge  brought  home  to  Arabi,  over- 
rule the  views  of  the  Khedive,  and  order  Arabi' s  life  to  be 
spared.  But  then  at  the  outset  the  new  native  State  of 
Egypt  will  be  prevented  from  acting  as  if,  left  to  itself,  it 
would  unquestionably  act.  It  will  be  told  that  in  a  matter 
vitally  affecting  the  sovereign  it  must  be  guided  by  Euro- 
pean, not  Oriental,  opinion ;  and  the  Khedive  will  have 
greater  difficulty  than  ever  in  understanding  how  he  is  to 
begin  to  play  at  being  an  independent  Oriental  prince. 


IRISH  TRANQUILLITY. 

IT  is  necessary  to  examine  carefully  the  real  value  of 
the  evidence  at  present  before  us  that  order  is  being 
restored  in  Ireland.  That  permanent  peace  is  to  be  hoped 
for,  nobody  out  of  the  Ministry  and  the  circle  of  its  imme- 
diate supporters  and  apologists  even  professes  to  believe. 
But  some  independent  observers  are  inclined  to  the  opinion 


that  we  may  hope  for  a  temporary  cessation  from  agita- 
tion. It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  tenant-farmers 
will  be  content  for  a  time,  and  the  utmost  is  naturally 
made  of  the  proofs  that  they  really  are.  Markets  which 
were  boycotted  are  now  well  attended,  and  large  sums  are 
given  for  farms  which  have  been  quietly  put  up  to  auction. 
The  stoppage  of  subscriptions  from  the  Irish  World  seems 
to  show  that  the  nerves  of  war  will  no  longer  be  supplied 
in  any  considerable  quantities  from  America.  Finally, 
the  split  which  has  begun  to  widen  the  already  existing 
division  in  the  party  of  agitation  seems  to  promise  well. 
On  the  face  of  it  it  seems  probable  that,  if  the  Irish 
Parliamentary  party,  which  is  in  the  most  advantageous 
position  to  put  pressure  on  the  Government,  is  indeed 
disposed  to  rest  and  be  thankful,  we  can  afford  to  make 
comparatively  light  of  the  threats  of  Mr.  Davitt. 

There  is  a  perfectly  intelligible  desire  on  all  sides  to 
make  as  much  as  possible  of  the  more  pleasant  aspects  of 
the  situation,  but  at  heart  nobody  has  much  confidence 
that  the  future  will  be  better  than  the  past.  Mr.  Gibson 
qualified  his  expressions  of  hope  at  Manchester  by 
pointing  out  that  the  recent  diminution  in  the  number  of 
crimes  coincided  with  the  long  hours  of  work  which  are 
needed  to  gather  the  harvest.  The  patriots  will  now 
again  have  leisure  in  which  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
next  most  pressing  business  of  committing  outrages.  The 
reports  of  the  last  few  days  contain  abundant  evidence 
that  Mr.  Gibson  was  nearer  the  truth  in  the  less  cheerful 
part  of  his  estimate  of  the  situation.  Crimes  nearly  a3 
numerous  and  quite  as  audacious  as  any  committed  in  the 
worst  times  of  the  Land  League  agitation  are  reported 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  And  incentives  to  violence 
of  far  greater  efficacy  than  is  needed  to  excite  the  Irish 
peasantry  to  violence  exist  in  abundance.  It  is  true  that, 
as  far  as  the  tenant-farmers  are  concerned,  the  agitation  of 
Mr.  Davitt  may  turn  out  to  be  a  mere  movement  in  vacuo. 
They  will  applaud  him  or  anybody  else  who  is  sufficiently 
virulent  in  abuse  of  the  English  Government ;  but  in  the 
long  run  the  scheme  of  land  settlement  which  he  advo- 
cates is  not  likely  to  commend  itself  to  men  who  aim  at 
becoming  proprietors  of  the  soil.  But  the  tenant-farmers, 
though  they  have  been  most  active  hitherto,  are  by  no 
means  the  only  body  of  men  in  Ireland  who  could  be  made 
useful  in  agitation.  In  reality,  the  appeal  which  Mr.  Davitt 
makes  for  continued  disturbance  passes  over  their  heads 
and  only  reaches  the  labourers.  He  addressed  himself  to 
the  farmers,  but  in  the  last  resort  he  has  objects  with 
which  they  will  not  sympathize.  The  comparative  failure 
of  the  Labour  League  up  to  the  present  is  no  proof 
that  it  may  not  very  shortly  become  formidable.  The 
labourers  have  been  hitherto  in  want  of  an  efficient  organi- 
zation. Although  Mr.  Parnell  has  taken  up  their  cause, 
it  has  been  necessarily  in  a  somewhat  perfunctory  manner. 
His  party  has  had  to  rely  so  entirely  on  the  tenant-farmers 
that  it  could  not  render  very  efficient  service  to  a  class 
with  which  their  interests  must  needs  clash.  But  the 
labourers  may  soon  become  as  necessary  to  Mr.  Parnell  as 
the  farmers.  The  extension  of  the  franchise  —  which 
Mr.  Davitt,  for  oratorical  purposes,  derided  as  a  promise 
which  would  never  be  fulfilled — is  one  of  the  things  we 
are  to  have  as  soon  as  the  great  question  of  Procedure  is 
settled  ;  and  it  cannot  fail  to  make  the  good  will  of  the 
labourers  a  matter  of  still  greater  importance  to  Irish 
members  of  Parliament.  The  inferior  clergy — who  sym- 
pathize with  the  peasant  class  to  which  they  belong — 
have  extorted  permission  from  their  chiefs  to  take  a 
part  in  the  organization  and  direction  of  the  Labour 
League  and  Industrial  Union.  The  experience  of  the 
last  few  years  gives  no  ground  for  supposing  that  the 
presence  of  the  priests  will  have  any  effect  in  making  the 
methods  of  the  new  League  less  violent  than  those  of 
others  have  been.  Their  dependent  position  effectually 
deprives  them  of  any  power  of  control ;  and,  if  they  are 
eager  to  have  a  place  in  the  body,  it  is  probably  because 
they  know  it  would  go  its  road  without  them,  to  the 
further  damage  of  their  already  diminishing  influence. 
Only  a  very  robust  belief  in  the  effect  of  oratory  and  the 
power  of  leaders  to  control  an  agitation  could  get  much 
consolation  from  Mr.  Davitt's  protest  against  outrages. 
Subordinate  agitators  who  are  quite  as  likely  to  be 
listened  to  as  Mr.  Davitt  are  in  the  habit  of  making 
suggestions  of  the  kind  so  common  two  years  ago,  and 
which  were  then  found  to  be  incentives  to  outrage, 
in  spite  of  the  speakers'  attempts  to  explain  them  away 
in   Parliament.     A   strong  feeling  of  hostility  to  the 
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farmers  was  shown  in  a  meeting  afc  Rathilly,  and  the 
labourers  significantly  cheered  a  suggestion  that  a  hundred 
men  should  go  to  every  farm  on  which  half  an  acre  of 
allotment  had  heen  promised  and  fence  it  off.  The  real 
meaning  of  the  speaker's  threat  was  not  in  the  least  dis- 
guised by  a  general  disclaimer  of  hostility  to  the  farmers. 

Quite  apart,  however,  from  the  probable  consequences  of 
the  labourers'  agitation  for  the  right  to  deal  with  the  farmer 
as  he  dealt  with  the  landlord,  it  is  at  least  not  impossible 
that,  even  if  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party  wish  to  lie  on 
their  oars  for  a  time,  they  will  not  be  able.  The  value 
of  the  decision  which  they  may  arrive  at  in  the  meeting 
to  be  held  at  Dublin  next  week  will  depend  very  largely 
on  the  amount  of  pressure  put  on  them  from  without. 
Leaders  of  much  better  disciplined  and  more  moderate 
parties  than  that  which  Mr.  Parnell  represents  have  found 
themselves  unable  to  stop  agitations  which  they  have  once 
started.  Beyond  a  somewhat  vague  general  belief,  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  evidence  that  the  Irish  Parlia- 
mentary party  intend  to  cease  from  troubling ;  but,  even 
if  that  is  their  intention,  the  cessation  of  agitation  will  de- 
pend on  causes  over  which  they  can  have  no  control.  If 
Ireland  settles  down  even  for  a  time,  it  will  not  be  because 
of  any  decision  which  may  be  taken  by  Mr.  Parnell  and 
his  friends,  but  because  of  the  conduct  of  other  and  very 
different  bodies.  There  may  be  peace  in  the  country  if  the 
tenant-farmers  are  suddenly  inspired  with  wisdom,  fore- 
sight, and  economy.  If  they  do  not  immediately  begin  buy- 
ing the  tenant-right  of  farms  at  prices  which  will  make 
it  impossible  for  them  to  get  a  profit  out  of  them  at  the 
lowest  possible  rent,  they  may  rest  satisfied  for  the  present 
with  what  they  have  obtained.  So  far,  however,  as  we 
yet  know,  they^vill  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  That  astound- 
ing readiness  to  contract  liabilities  which  distinguishes 
Irishmen,  and  which  is  now  largely  justified  by  the  fond 
paternal  Government  they  live  under,  is  already  preparing 
further  pecuniary  difficulties  for  the  whole  body.  We 
hear,  as  a  sign  of  returning  confidence,  that  farms  have 
been  sold  at  Limerick  for  prices  largely  exceeding  the  fee 
simple  of  the  land.  Men  who  give  such  prices  will  soon 
find  that  even  "a  just  rent"  does  not  pay  them  for  the 
outlay.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these  purchases  are 
far  less  a  proof  of  the  successful  working  of  the  Land  Act 
than  of  the  blind  readiness  of  the  farmers  to  contract  any 
liabilities,  trusting  in  the  chapter  of  accidents.  As  soon 
as  the  consequences  of  their  folly  make  themselves  felt, 
which  will  probably  be  at  the  next  gale-day,  their  domestic 
difficulties  will  bear  fruit  in  another  agitation.  Judge 
O'Hagan  has  protested  against  being  held  responsible  for 
the  "  live  and  thrive  "  theory.  He  only  meant  that  a  skilful 
and  industrious  man  should  live  and  thrive.  We  may  be 
very  sure  that  the  tenant-farmers  will  accept  the  ver- 
sion first  published,  and  agitate  for  that  further  re- 
duction of  rent  without  which  they  cannot  make  a  profit 
on  the  capital  they  have  sunk.  It  is  true  that  when 
the  Land  Act  was  passed  precautions  were  supposed  to 
have  been  taken  against  any  further  loss  to  the  land- 
lord from  the  increased  price  which  might  be  given  for 
the  tenant-right  after  the  fixing  of  the  judicial  rent.  But 
the  worth  of  this  provision  for  justice  to  the  landlord 
must  depend  on  the  degree  to  which  the  Government  can 
be  squeezed.  Mr.  Gibson  has  unanswerably  shown  that 
Mr.  Treveltan  has  given  a  promise  that  it  will  yield  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  amount  of  pressure  put  on  it. 
The  Government  has  undertaken  to  "  amend  "  the  whole 
working  of  the  Act  if  it  is  not  found  satisfactory  by  the 
farmers.  The  prospects,  therefore,  of  peace  in  Ireland 
will  depend  on  the  desires  of  the  tenants ;  for  it  is  useless 
to  include  among  the  possibilities  of  the  future  the  chance 
that  the  Government  will  at  last  put  its  foot  down.  The 
decision  arrived  at  by  the  Irish  Parliamentary  leaders  will 
be  at  most  a  sign  of  what  they  think  their  supporters 
are  likely  to  demand  and  how  soon. 


PARLIAMENTARY  PROCEDURE  AND  THE  CAUCUS. 

EVEN  Mr.  Gladstone's  ingenuity  will  scarcely  be  equal 
to  the  task  of  suggesting  any  novel  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  proposed  modifications  of  Parliamentary  Pro- 
cedure. It  is  not  positively  known  whether  he  has  finally 
resolved  to  repudiate  the  compromise  to  which  he  had  in 
the  middle  of  the  Session  provisionally  agreed.  He  will 
probably  exercise  the  liberty  which  he  reserved  to  himself 
of  resuming  his  original  position  if  the  matter  could  not  be 


disposed  of  during  the  ordinary  Session.  Mr.  Gladstone 
perhaps  believes  that,  because  he  cannot  be  charged  with 
a  breach  of  faith,  the  abortive  negotiation  has  left  the 
question  as  it  stood  before.  Diplomatists  and  lawyers 
know  that  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  with  an  adverse  litigant 
the  terms  of  an  amicable  settlement  without  impairing  the 
subsequent  force  of  contentious  arguments.  A  result  which 
might  in  a  certain  contingency  have  been  waived  can  no 
longer  be  regarded  as  demonstrably  just  or  practically  indis- 
pensable. The  only  excuse  for  enacting  closure  of  debate 
by  a  bare  majority  was  the  alleged  necessity  of  checking 
prolixity  of  discussion.  If,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  has  sometimes 
asserted,  Parliamentary  freedom  cannot  be  asserted  in 
any  other  manner,  his  correspondence  with  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  must  have  involved  a  preference  of  less  im- 
portant considerations  to  a  vital  object.  He  is  therefore 
bound  to  confess  that  the  object  in  view  may  be  attained 
by  less  violent  methods,  though  he  may  still  hold  that  his 
own  plan  will  be  the  most  efficient.  His  opponents  will 
not  fail  to  make  a  legitimate  use  of  an  admission  which 
cannot  now  be  withdrawn ;  but  unfortunately  such  con- 
troversies are  decided  not  by  arguments,  but  by  votes.  On 
the  matter  in  dispute  nearly  every  member  has  an  opinion 
of  his  own,  which  may  perhaps  not  always  coincide  with 
his  professions  or  his  acts.  If  the  House  of  Commons 
could  be  polled  by  ballot  without  risk  of  future  discovery, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Government  would  be  de- 
feated. Under  existing  conditions,  its  victory  is  thought 
to  be  nearly  certain.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  comparative  strength  of  parties  has  been  altered  since 
the  division  on  procedure  in  the  early  part  of  the  Session. 
Many  members  may  perhaps  have  since  been  convinced ; 
but  they  are  not  less  influenced  by  their  party  and  per- 
sonal interests. 

The  Irish  members,  who  are  almost  exclusively  respon- 
sible for  the  supposed  necessity  of  altering  the  rules  of 
procedure,  may  not  improbably  support  the  Government 
in  its  attempt  to  weaken  and  hamper  the  Opposition. 
They  would  themselves  be  liable  to  be  silenced  on  occasion, 
even  if  a  two-thirds  majority  were  required  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  and  as  they  probably  know  that  the  nee*,  lry  mea- 
sures would  be  taken,  with  the  full  concurrence  of  all  other 
sections  of  the  House,  they  may  not  unnaturally  wish  to 
inflict- on  others  the  disabilities  to  which  they  may  them- 
selves be  subject.  It  is  uncertain  how  far  the  terms  of 
the  Kilmainham  Treaty  are  still  binding ;  but  it  may  be 
observed  that  when  Irish  malcontents  denounce  the  short- 
comings of  Liberals  they  almost  always  express  still  more 
bitter  hostility  to  the  Conservatives.  The  Ministers  are 
perhaps  not  yet  certain  whether  they  will  receive  the 
support  of  their  doubtful  allies.  Possibly  there  will  be  a 
new  bargain,  by  which  Mr.  Parkell  and  his  party  will 
obtain  some  new  concession  in  return  for  their  support  of 
the  Government.  It  is  perhaps  in  a  spirit  of  excessive 
caution  that  preparations  have  been  made  to  anticipate  a 
possible  revolt  among  the  Ministerial  party.  The  details 
of  the  machinery  of  agitation  are  fully  understood  only  by 
experts.  Whether  Mr.  Gladstone  sets  the  engine  in  motion 
by  a  direct  invitation  to  the  managers  of  the  Caucus  is 
not  generally  known.  It  is  perhaps  more  probable  that 
his  wishes  are  anticipated  by  a  colleague  before  they  are 
made  known  in  the  proper  quarter.  It  is  only  certain 
that  an  ostentatious  intervention  of  the  Federal  Associa- 
tion has  been  organized  in  preparation  for  the  autumn 
Session.  The  manipulators  of  political  opinion  are  not 
content  with  the  ordinary  process  of  requiring  from  the 
local  Clubs  an  echo  of  the  orders  which  in  the  first 
instance  issue  from  head- quarters.  On  this  occasion  it 
has  been  thought  expedient,  not  only  to  create  public 
opinion  by  the  usual  methods,  but  to  obtain  the  sanction 
of  a  general  meeting  to  the  simultaneous  declarations 
of  the  various  Committees.  The  promoters  of  the  move- 
ment incur  no  risk  of  disappointment.  Nothing  can  be 
easier  than  to  obtain  from  a  miscellaneous  crowd  a  decision 
which  amounts  to  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  Govern- 
ment. There  are  some  questions  as  to  which  the  opinion 
or  the  sentiment  of  a  promiscuous  multitude  may  be  more 
or  less  valuable.  A  political  conclusion  demands  attention, 
independently  of  its  intrinsic  value,  when  it  represents  the 
wishes  or  convictions  of  the  majority.  When  the  subject 
in  debate  is  the  amendment  of  the  Standing  Orders  of  the 
Co  mmous,  the  resolutions  of  a  public  meeting  are  as  in- 
structive as  if  they  were  applied  to  a  chemical  or  mechani- 
cal formula. 

The  question  which  is  raised  by  the  interference  of  the 
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Caucus  relates  not  so  much  to  the  procedure  of  the  House 
of  Commons  as  to  the  maintenance  of  constitutional 
government.  In  former  times  it  was  au  accepted  truism 
that  the  greatest  political  discovery  of  modern  times  was 
the  substitution  of  government  by  representative  assem- 
blies for  the  direct  action  of  the  whole  population.  A 
Parliament  duly  elected  was  not  an  oligarchy,  because 
its  power  was  derived  from  the  constituency  ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  exempt  from  the  disabilities 
of  an  unwieldy  mob.  The  freemen  of  Greek  civic  com- 
munities were,  in  favourable  circumstances,  not  too 
numerous  to  manage  their  own  affairs.  The  Forest  Can- 
tons of  Switzerland  still  gratify  collectors  of  historical 
curiosities  by  exhibiting  the  only  surviving  instances  of 
pure  democracy.  In  the  absence  of  foreign  relations,  of 
social  inequality,  and  of  a  desire  to  change  ancient  customs, 
it  is  found  possible  for  the  whole  community  to  take  part 
in  rare  and  insignificant  legislation.  In  other  parts  of  the 
civilized  world,  as  personal  absolutism  has  become  obsolete, 
the  model  furnished  by  the  English  Parliament  has  been 
copied  with  more  or  less  fidelity.  Except,  in  revolutionary 
times,  demagogues  have  seldom  ventured  to  claim  on 
behalf  of  great  masses  of  the  population  any  share  in  the 
government  beyond  the  right  of  choosing  the  members  of 
the  Legislature.  Political  liberty  was  not  understood  in 
France  when  the  Cordeliers  or  the  Jacobins  were  enabled 
by  the  favour  of  the  mob  to  overawe  and  control  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  people.  English  statesmen  and  writers 
on  constitutional  law  have  always  assumed  that  detailed 
legislation  was  the  exclusive  province  of  Parliament,  which 
also  exercised  a  general  control  over  public  affairs.  The 
expediency  of  entrusting  to  the  most  numerous  class  of 
the  population  the  election  of  members  has  been  often  dis- 
puted on  general  grounds  ;  but  few  observers  had  foreseen 
that  the  nominees  of  popular  majorities  would  lose  the 
independence  which  belonged  to  their  predecessors. 

As  if  to  reduce  their  own  pretensions  to  an  absurdity, 
the  federation  of  Clubs  or  Caucuses  has  selected  as  the 
fittest  opportunity  of  usurpation  a  subject  on  which  neither 
the  agitators  nor  their  organized  followers  have  any  special 
knowledge.  The  procedure  of  the  House  of  Commons 
can  only  be  understood  by  the  aid  of  experience,  and  the 
changes  which  Mr.  Gladstone  proposes  are  notoriously 
disapproved  by  a  majority  of  the  House ;  yet  the  officers 
of  the  Clubs  call  on  the  general  body  to  strengthen  the 
Government,  or  in  other  words  to  coerce  Liberal  members 
into  au  acceptance  of  the  Government  proposals.  The 
inevitable  response  is  dictated  by  the  characteristic  antago- 
nism of  democratic  combinations  to  liberty  and  toleration. 
The  Caucuses  believe  with  reason  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  not  disinclined  to  silence  troublesome  minorities,  and 
that  the  professed  object  of  limiting  unduly  protracted 
debates  is  little  better  than  a  pretext.  It  is  against 
the  regular  Opposition,  and  not  against  the  promoters 
of  obstruction,  that  the  first  Resolution  is  directed.  It 
is  on  this  ground,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing its  own  right  of  interference  with  Parliamentary  in- 
dependence, that  the  Caucus  summoned  a  general  meeting 
to  confirm  the  decision  of  the  Committee  and  its  officers. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  Liberal  members  should  regard 
with  indignation  the  appeal  of  the  Minister  to  the  mob 
against  his  own  hesitating  supporters.  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  never  been  so  acceptable  to  the  House  of  Commons  as 
to  less  competent  judges  of  his  political  character  and 
conduct.  His  project  of  muzzling  the  Opposition  with  the 
aid  of  the  Caucus  managers  will  provoke  lasting  resent- 
ment. It  is  perhaps  useless  to  complain  of  the  exercise  of 
undoubted  power  in  the  pursuit  of  selfish  or  factious 
objects.  The  Caucus  unfortunately  controls  a  certain 
number  of  seats,  and  its  principal  officer  lately  boasted 
that  it  has  made  itself  formidable.  Perhaps  there  may  be 
some  advantage  in  repeating  from  time  to  time  an  earnest 
protest  against  the  most  mischievous  of  modern  political 
innovations.  The  Birmingham  organization  in  itself 
furnishes  an  additional  argument  against  interference  with 
the  freedom  of  Parliamentary  debate.  The  members  who 
have  not  forfeited  their  independence  have  a  peculiar  claim 
to  freedom  of  speech. 


THE  FRENCH  MINISTRY. 

THE  Parliamentary  recess  in  France  has  been  singularly 
barren  as  regards  political  speeches.  It  would  have 
been  only  natural  if  a  Cabinet  which  took  office  just 
as  the  Session  was  ending  had  sought  opportunities  of 


making  known  its  views  to  the  electors.  If  it  were  con- 
tram  to  custom  for  Ministers  to  speak  except  in  one  or 
other  of  the  Chambers,  M.  Duclerc's  desire  to  take  the 
Correspondents  of  foreigu  journals  into  his  confidence 
would  have  been  intelligible.  But,  as  no  such  rule  prevails 
in  France,  his  preference  for  this  method  of  announcing 
a  policy  must  have  been  due  to  some  real  unwilling- 
ness to  meet  his  countrymen  face  to  face.  Possibly  the 
Prime  Minister  knew  that  the  safe  generalities  which 
the  Correspondent  of  the  Times  thought  of  such  moment 
would  scarcely  have  stood  the  ruder  ordeal  of  a  public 
meeting.  Possibly  the  power  of  disclaiming  even  these, 
if  they  proved  inconveniently  precise,  was  his  reason  for 
preferring  this  unusual  channel.  His  colleagues  have 
apparently  not  been  allowed,  or  not  been  invited, 
to  unbosom  themselves  in  foreign  newspapers  ;  and 
they  have  consequently  been  compelled  to  invent  an 
explanation  of  the  silence  which  they  have  maintained 
as  strictly  as  their  chief.  A  Minister,  one  of  them 
said  in  public  the  other  day,  necessarily  has  his  mouth 
shut  upon  political  questions.  On  this  theory  the  posi- 
tion of  a  French  Minister  resembles  that  of  a  perma- 
nent Under-Secretary  in  England.  His  business  is  to  be 
the  servant  of  the  Legislature,  and  to  keep  to  himself  any 
opinions  he  may  entertain  as  to  the  merits  of  this  or  that 
party.  M.  Duclerc's  assurance  that  the  Cabinet  would 
spend  the  vacation  in  ascertaining  what  the  wishes  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  really  are,  and  the  Session  in 
endeavouring  to  give  effect  to  them,  is  quite  consistent 
with  this  view,  it  would  be  an  unpardonable  piece  of  pre- 
sumption for  a  Minister  to  have  a  policy  of  his  own.  In 
this  respect  M.  Gambetta  is  probably  better  advised  than 
the  Ministers  who  have  succeeded  him.  He  at  least  has 
not  left  the  country  in  doubt  as  to  what  his  opinions  are, 
or  as  to  the  terms  upon  which  his  services  are  to  be 
had.  For  the  present,  indeed,  his  frankness  seems  only  to 
have  made  his  return  to  office  more  unlikely,  but  in  the 
present  dearth  of  Ministers  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  he 
will  not  again  be  tried.  According  to  one  political  pro- 
phet, M.  Jules  Ferry  is  already  busy  in  preparing  the  way 
for  his  own  entrance  into  M.  Duclerc's  Cabinet.  The 
motive  for  his  admission  will  be  that  he  will  be  able  to 
bring  to  the  support  of  the  Government  a  working  majo- 
rity, drawn,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  supporters  of  M. 
Gambetta.  Once  in  the  Cabinet,  M.  Ferry  would  soon  be 
at  the  head  of  affairs  ;  but  his  own  good  sense  would  tell 
him  that  ho  could  only  remain  there  by  M.  Gambetta's 
leave,  and  until  such  time  as  M.  Gambetta  saw  his  way  to 
once  more  taking  office  himself.  Whenever  this  came  to 
pass,  M.  Ferry  would  retire  into  a  subordinate  place,  while 
M.  Gambetta  would  become  Prime  Minister  in  order  to 
manage  the  elections.  But  before  he  will  have  had  time 
to  bring  about  a  dissolution,  his  arrogance  will  again  lead 
to  his  overthrow.  Then  will  come  the  turn  of  M.  de 
Freycinet.  The  several  sections  of  the  Republican  party 
will  by  this  time  have  realized  that  it  is  only  by  mutual 
concessions  that  they  can  hope  to  govern  the  country. 
Impressed  by  this  conviction,  the  Extreme  Left  will  be 
content  with  a  fraction  of  the  changes  they  have  hitherto 
demanded,  while  the  Moderate  Left  will  yield  as  much  as 
they  possibly  can  in  order  not  to  alienate  the  Radicals.  A 
coalition  of  this  kind  will  see  in  M.  de  Freycinet  its 
natui-al  leader  and  representative,  and  he  will  be  sum- 
moned by  common  consent  to  take  the  conduct  of  affairs 
until  the  dissolution,  and  to  hold  the  balance  between  the 
various  elements  of  the  majority  during  the  elections. 

As  anything  seems  to  be  possible  in  French  politics,  all 
this  may  happen  in  the  time  and  order  here  foretold.  But, 
if  it  does,  it  will  happen  in  the  teeth  of  present  appearances. 
It  is  true  that  efforts  have  lately  been  made  to  represent 
the  Extreme  and  the  Moderate  Left  as  having  more  in 
common  with  one  another  than  either  of  them  have  with 
M.  Gambetta  ;  and  M.  Goblet,  who  was  Minister  of  the 
Interior  under  M.  de  Freycinet,  has  lately  been  making  a 
speech  in  which  he  declares  that  the  real  question  which 
now  divides  Frenchmen  is  whether  authority  or  liberty 
shall  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  French  administra- 
tion. M.  Goblet  himself  is  all  for  liberty.  He  wishes 
to  see  the  Concordat  abolished,  and  the  magistracy 
secured  against  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Executive. 
But,  unless  the  Extreme  Left  altogether  change  their  tone, 
the  way  in  which  these  reforms  would  be  effected  would 
make  it  impossible  for  any  moderate  Liberal  to  have  a 
hand  in  bringing  them  about.  The  moderate  Liberals, 
much  as  they  would  dislike  the  abolition  of  the  Concordat, 
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mio-ht  not  be  disposed  to  resist  it  very  strenuously  if  it 
promised  to  remove  ecclesiastical  affairs  from  the  sphere 
of  political  controversy.  But,  so  far  as  present  evidence 
goes,  this  would  not  be  in  the  least  the  object  which  the 
assailants  of  the  Concordat  would  propose  to  themselves. 
Their  idea  would  not  be  to  leave  the  Church  free,  but 
simply  to  release  themselves  from  that  obligation  to  treat 
it  decently  which  the  Concordat  now  lays  on  them.  The 
clergy  would  be  subjected  to  every  possible  disability,  and 
the  freedom  extended  to  every  other  kind  of  association 
would  be  denied  to  religious  communities.  It  would  be 
the  same  with  the  magistracy.  The  means  by  which  the 
Extreme  Left  would  make  the  judges  independent  of  the 
Executive  would  be  to  make  them  dependent  on  the  elec- 
torate. They  would  be  appointed  for  a  specific  term ;  and 
though  for  that  term  only  they  would  be  as  immovable  as 
a  deputy  or  a  senator,  they  would  have  at  the  end  of  that 
time  to  seek  re-election  at  the  hands  of  their  constituents. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  moderate  Liberals  would 
consent  to  degrade  the  French  magistracy  in  this  way,  and 
if  they  refused  their  consent  M.  de  Freycinet's  majority 
would  disappear  as  quickly  as  it  has  been  formed. 

The  magistracy  is  the  first  question  which  M.  Duclerc's 
Cabinet  proposes  to  take  in  hand ;  but  the  solution  of  it 
which  the  Minister  of  Justice  has  devised  seems  to  have 
all  the  vices  that  can  well  belong  to  a  compromise.  It 
will  not  please  the  Radicals,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  make 
the  judiciary  elective.    It  will  not  please  those  who  have 
the  independence  of  the  magistracy  at  heart,  because  it 
places  the  judges  very  much  more  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Executive  than  they  now  are.    As  the  law  now  stands, 
a  judge   cannot   be   displaced  except  by  the  direction 
of   the   Court   of   Cassation,  and  for  certain  specified 
causes.     If  the  new  project  becomes  law,  though  the 
Government  will  not  be  able  to  degrade  a  judge,  or  to 
deprive  him  of  his  salary,  they  will  be  able  to  move 
him  about  from  place  to  place  at  their  pleasure.    Even  if 
they  desire  to  degrade  him,  they  will  be  able  to  do  so  with 
the  consent  of  a  disciplinary  Council  nominated  by  them- 
selves.   It  will  seldom  be  necessary,  however,  to  resort  to 
this  last  expedient.    The  knowledge  that  a  decision  likely 
to  give  offence  to  the  Government  may  entail  on  them  a 
removal  which  is  indistinguishable  from  banishment  will 
supply  the  judges  with  amply  sufficient  motives  for  keep- 
ing on  good  terms  with  the  authorities.    This  is  not,  how- 
ever, the  only  means  that  the  authorities  will  have  of 
bringing  pressure  to  bear  on  them.    At  present  a  judge  is 
superannuated,  according  to  circumstances,  at  the  age 
either  of  seventy  or  seventy- five.    By  the  proposed  law 
he  may  be  superannuated,  if  the  Government  think  fit,  at 
the  age  of  sixty.    Considering  that  men  seldom  attain  the 
higher  posts  until  they  are  pretty  far  on  in  life,  to  give  the 
Executive  the  right  of  dismissing  them  at  sixty  is  to 
make  the  occupants  of  these  posts  removable  soon  alter  they 
have  attained  them.    There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
sixty  has  been  taken  as  the  epoch  of  superannuation 
for  any  reason  except  the  one  just  assigned.    In  every 
country  some  of  the  best  judicial  work  has  been  done  by 
men  who  have  passed  that  age,  and  the  whole  tendency  of 
modern  life  is  to  lengthen  rather  than  abridge  the  number 
of  working  years  to  which  a  vigorous  man  may  lairly  look 
forward.     There   are  obvious  advantages,  however,  in 
giving  the  Government  the  power  of  superannuation  at  an 
age  at  which  many  of  the  ablest  judges  will  not  long  have 
entered  upon  their  most  important  functions.  Such  a  provi- 
sion does  not  make  the  judiciary  removable  in  name,  but 
it  makes  the  most  important  part  of  the  judiciary  remov- 
able in  fact.    It  is  not  by  young  men  newly  appointed  to 
subordinate  posts  that  important  judgments  are  likely  to 
be  given ;  and,  should  such  cases  occur,  the  Government 
may  hope  that  the  knowledge  that  their  promotion  de- 
pends upon  their  decision  will  be  sufficient  to  make  that 
decision  what  it  should  be.    It  is  to  men  who  have  already 
reached  the  highest  places  in  the  profession  that  it  is  thought 
expedient  to  apply  the  screw  ;  and,  if  the  Government  is 
able,  when  it  chooses,  to  tell  them  that  they  are  too  old  for 
further  work,  it  will  need  no  other  instrument  of  coercion. 


SOUTH  AFRICA. 

THE  telegrams  received  from  time  to  time  from  South 
Africa  fully  justify  the  prophecies  of  evil  made  at 
the  time  of  the  retrocession  of  the  Transvaal.  Zulu- 
laud  would  appear  to  be  quiet  for  the  moment,  and  if 


any  of  the  chiefs  whom  we  placed  in  authority,  and 
have  now  displaced,  intend  to  oppose  the  return  of  the 
King,  they  are  taking  their  measures  in  secret.  But 
from  every  other  quarter  we  hear  of  disturbances,  or  of 
movements  which  may  result  in  disturbance.  That  part  of 
the  population  of  the  Cape  which  is  of  Dutch  origin  is 
actively  organizing,  with  a  view  to  secure  supremacy  for 
its  own  race.  The  relations  of  our  officials  with  the 
Transvaal  Government  are  not  a  pleasant  subject  for  at- 
tention, and  the  public,  which  feels  that  any  action  in  that 
quarter  would  only  produce  barren  troubles,  wishes  to  hear 
as  little  as  possible  about  them.  We  cannot,  however,  help 
learning  that  the  Boers  seize  on  every  opportunity  to  in- 
dulge in  little  impertinences,  and  are  habitually  captious. 
The  troubles  with  the  natives  which  were  predicted  by 
every  competent  authority  have  begun  with  a  promptitude 
and  on  a  scale  which  justifies  the  most  serious  fears.  It  is 
reported  that  the  black  subjects  of  the  Boers  have  refused 
to  pay  their  taxes  in  the  northern  province  of  Zoutpans- 
berg.  The  district  lies  far  away  from  our  colonies,  and  it 
is  only  a  matter  of  indirect  concern  to  us  what  disorder 
may  go  on  in  it.  Bat  the  obscure  wars  which  have  been 
raging  on  the  south-west  border  of  the  Transvaal  affect  us 
more  immediately.  They  have  now  lasted  long,  and  give 
many  signs  of  a  tendency  to  spread. 

The  Blue-book  just  published  gives  the  history  of  these 
wars,  and  supplies  some  data  for  an  estimate  of  their  future 
course  and  ultimate  consequences.    As  the  story  is  to  be 
read  in  the  reports  of  Mr.  Hudson,  Captain  Nouese,  and 
other  agents  of  the  English  Government  on  the  spot,  it  is 
far  from  pleasant  reading.    It  is  obvious  that  two  chiefs 
who  had  been  our  loyal  supporters  are  being  deprived  of 
their  lands,  and  may  possibly  see  their  tribes  destroyed  by 
the  help  of  the  Boers  as  a  punishment  for  their  loyalty. 
The  English  authorities  meanwhile  are  not  only  standing 
neutral,  but  are  actively  trying  to  prevent  these  men  from 
obtaining  the  kind  of  assistance  which  is  freely  afforded  to 
their  enemies.    Representations  are  made  to  the  authorities 
in  the  Transvaal,  but  our  officers  are  plainly  perfectly  well 
aware  that  they  either  will  not  or  cannot  do  anything 
effectual.    From  the  reports  of  Captain  Nourse,  who  has 
been  on  the  spot,  it  is  easy  to  make  out  the  real  truth  of 
the  story,  in  spite  of  the  decorous  official  softening  down  of 
unpleasant   details  which  distinguishes  all  Blue-books. 
There  are  on  the  south-west  frontier  of  the  Transvaal  two 
Kaffir  chiefs,  Montsioa  and  Mankoroane,  who  supported 
the  English  Government  in  the  troubles  of  the  Boer  war. 
The  territory  which  they  possess  lies  outside  of  the  line  of 
demarcation  drawn  by  the  Convention.    The  Boers  have, 
therefore,  no  direct  authority  over  them  ;  but  they  have  the 
means,  and  they  have  not  been  long  in  showing  that  they 
have  the  will,  to  attack  them  with  effect.    Tribal  quarrels 
are  never  wanting  among  the  Kaffirs,  and  Boer  adventurers 
have  been  allowed  to  take  part  with  the  chiefs  who  are 
friendly  with  the  Transvaal  Government.    These  chiefs 
are  freely  supplied  with  arms  and  gunpowder,  both  from 
the  Republic  and  the  Orange  Free  State.    The  English 
authorities  make  representations,  and  call  the  attention  ol 
the  Boer  officials  to  this  state  of  things,  and  receive,  as  far 
as  words  go,  the  most  satisfactory  assurances.  Proclama- 
tions are  issued  warning  the  citizens  of  the  Republic  to 
take  no  part  in  the  struggle,  and  Commandant  Joobert  is 
sent  to  the  border  to  see  that  they  are  enforced.  Captain 
Nourse,  who  was  sent  to  inspect  for  the  English  Govern- 
ment, describes  the  practical  result  of  these  measures. 
The  guards  on  the  border  sympathize  so  strongly  with  the 
adventurers  who  are  fighting  against  Montsioa  and  his  ally 
Mankoroane,  that  they  will  see  nothing.    The  cattle  which 
their  friend  Moshette  has  lifted  from  Montsioa's  land  is 
allowed  to  pasture  in  safety  in  the  Transvaal.  Captain 
Nourse  saw   what  can  only  be  plunder  being  quietly 
driven  across  the  border,  and  was  told  by  the  guards  that 
they  could  not  prevent  it,  because  their  orders  were  only 
to  stop  armed  men.    It  is  notorious  that  Moshette  is  per- 
mitted to  recruit  freebooters,  as  they  are  appropriately 
called,  by  promises  of  farms  to  be  carved  for  them  out  of 
Montsioa's  lands.    The  English  agent  was  not  allowed  to 
reach  Montsioa,  as  he  could  only  get  at  him  across  the 
country  held  by  Moshette,  and  this  chief  will  not  allow 
anybody  to  give  his  enemy  advice  or  to  make  peace — which 
he  ardently  desires,  as  he  declares  in  diplomatic  language 
worthy  of  Europe — till  Montsioa  makes  a  formal  sub- 
mission.   The  Transvaal  Government  is  greatly  grieved  at 
this  state  of  things  ;  but,  as  the  scene  of  the  war  is  outside 
their  border,  they  can  do  nothing.     The  remedy  they 
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have  to  suggest  is  a  rectification  of  the  frontier.  It  is 
not  too  uncharitable  to  suppose  that  the  whole  disturbance 
has  been  fostered  for  the  express  purpose  of  putting 
pressure  on  the  English  Government. 

The  authorities  in  Natal  and  the  Colonial  Office  have 
maintained  throughout  the  most  correct  attitude.  They 
have  been  nervously  anxious  to  give  the  late  victorious 
enemy  no  cause  for  complaint.  English  agents  who  were 
accused  on  good  evidence  of  having  assisted  Montsioa  and 
his  ally — whom,  we  may  observe,  they  were  bouud  to  pro- 
tect— have  been  recalled.  They  did  not  sufficiently  confine 
themselves  to  looking  on,  and  uttering  friendly  gene- 
ralities. Not  only  are  the  attacked  chiefs  forbidden  to 
recruit  in  Natal,  which  is  reasonable,  but  they  are  not 
allowed  to  buy  powder,  though  it  is  notorious  that  they 
are  only  attacked  by  adventurers.  We  must  do  as  the 
Transvaal  Government  preaches,  not  as  it  does.  There  is 
a  marked  tendency  on  the  part  of  our  officials  to  prove 
that  the  chiefs  who  were  our  friends,  and  whom  we 
are  bound  to  protect,  are  totally  in  the  wrong,  and  deserve 
to  be  left  to  their  fate.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  sug- 
gested itself  to  Sir  Herccles  Robinson  or  Mr.  Hudson 
that,  even  if  Mankoroane  "  ha3  nobody  but  himself  to 
"  thauk  for  his  troubles,"  he  should  be  stopped  in  his  mis- 
doings by  us,  and  not  quietly  left  to  be  "  eaten  up  "  by 
freebooters.  The  only  remedy  suggested  is  that  a  police 
force  raised  in  Natal,  the  Transvaal,  and  the  Orange  Free 
State,  should  occupy  the  disturbed  district  and  restore 
order.  That  we  can  do  anything  without  the  help  of  our 
neighbours  does  not  appear  to  be  thought  possible.  The 
anarchy  which  now  prevails  will,  as  far  as  can  be  judged 
by  the  Blue-book,  lead  to  an  attempt  to  establish  a  new 
Republic.  White  adventurers,  some  of  them  deserters 
from  the  English  army,  are  swarming  into  the  country, 
and  are  beginning  to  talk  of  setting  up  for  themselves. 
Aurl  it  is  not  only  the  whites  who  are  taking  part  in  the 
strife.  Kaffirs  from  our  own  colonies  are  joining  in  the  fray, 
and  the  disturbance  caused  by  the  war  extends  far  beyond 
its  immediate  scene.  The  correspondence  published  in  the 
Blue-book  does  not  go  beyond  the  middle  of  July,  ending 
veiy  appropriately  by  the  acknowledgment  of  receipt  of 
an  appeal  for  protection  by  a  Kaffir  chief,  and  a  reference 
to  a  former  despatch  in  which  Lord  Kimberley  urges  on 
Sir  Hercules  Robinson  the  necessity  of  doing  as  little  as 
possible  in  the  feeblest  way.  Nothing  that  has  been  heard 
since  goes  to  prove  that  the  situation  has  changed 
materially.  The  south-west  frontier  of  the  Transvaal  is 
still  a  centre  of  disturbance.  The  worst  effect  that  this 
war  can  have  will  be  the  unsettling  of  the  black  races 
which  inhabit  Natal.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Kaffirs 
outnumber  the  whites  by  nearly  twenty  to  one,  and  are 
increasing  far  more  rapidly.  They  will  certainly  stay 
quiet  no  longer  than  their  reservations  will  support  them 
in  comfort.  If  all  the  outlying  regions  are  to  be  given  up 
to  the  enterprises  of  freebooters,  the  Kaffirs  in  our  colonies 
will  be  still  further  recruited  by  refugees.  As  far  back  as 
January  Mr.  Hudson  considered  it  probable  that  Montsioa 
would  have  to  take  refuge  in  Griqualand  West.  The 
ignoble  attempt  to  shuffle  off  the  trouble  of  keeping  order  in 
South  Africa  by  surrendering  to  the  Boers  has  not  had  even 
a  semblance  of  success.  Unless  the  Boers  can  be  persuaded 
by  something  short  of  force,  of  which  there  seems  to  be  no 
probability,  that  we  withdrew  from  their  country  from 
motives  of  generosity  and  not  from  fear,  the  troubles 
which  are  fomented,  if  not  originally  caused,  by  the  greed 
of  adventurers  in  search  of  large  grazing  farms  can  only 
increase.  It  is  a  further  proof  of  the  feebleness  of  our 
present  administration  that  these  freebooters  are  partly 
recruited  from  our  own  territory,  from  which  no  assistance 
is  allowed  to  be  sent  to  our  friends.  This  country  is  very 
unwilling  to  be  further  troubled  by  South  Africa;  but 
there  is  no  alternative,  except  an  entire  surrender  of  our 
colonies.  As  long  as  we  remain  there  we  must  be  respon- 
sible for  the  maintenance  of  order,  and  the  weak  line  of 
conduct  which  has  been  followed  for  so  long  will  only 
make  the  task  of  government  more  difficult  ultimately. 


THE  CHURCH  CONGRESS. 

TIME  was,  not  so  very  long  since,  when  the  infant 
Church  Congress  was  unmistakably  snubbed  by  those 
who  claim  to  lead  the  popular  judgment.  Still  the  insti- 
tution would  insist  on  going  on,  and  so  it  was  then 
encored  at,  although  in  due  time  mild  voices  were  heard  of 


timid  apologists  contending  for  its  harmlessness.  Now  it 
finds  itself  patronized  and  counselled  with  much  con- 
descension what  to  say  and  what  to  avoid.  We  should  be 
sorry  to  deny  the  profit  which  it  may  have  reaped  from  its 
probation.  No  doubt  the  later  gatherings  are  much 
superior,  both  in  their  organization  and  in  their  results,  to 
those  of  the  tentative  meetings  between  i860  and  1870; 
but  the  change  for  the  better  has  been,  as  in  most  similar 
cases,  gradual,  and  for  a  time  imperceptible.  The  im- 
provement has,  however,  at  the  late  Derby  meeting  asserted 
itself  with  conspicuous  definiteness,  and  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  statement  that  at  early  Congresses  the  parts 
were  wont  to  be  better  than  the  whole,  while  now  the 
whole  absorbs  the  parts,  excellent  as  so  many  of  them  may 
be.  There  has  been  no  particular  change  in  the  general 
arrangements  of  the  business.  A  certain  number  of  topics 
are  always  chosen  by  a  managing  Committee,  and  then 
threshed  out  partly  by  selected  readers  and  speakers, 
and  partly  by  volunteer  debaters  ;  and  the  various  de- 
bates are  rightly  intended  to  differ  widely  from  each 
other,  not  only  in  character,  but  in  relative  importance. 
But  here  comes  in  the  superiority  of  the  modern  Congresses. 
The  sum  total  of  the  diversified  discussions  during  the  four 
days  of  hard  talking  groups  itself,  with  increasing  em- 
phasis, as  one  collective  and  solid  contribution,  valuable  in 
quality  no  less  than  quantity,  to  the  Church's  store  of 
public  opinion  on  matters  religious  and  moral,  instead  of 
being  merely  presented  as  a  bundle  of  pronouncements, 
some  of  them  clever  and  wise  and  others  stupid  and  fool- 
ish. The  fighting  cock  has  been  locked  up  and  forbidden 
to  crow  as  he  used  to  do.  The  Congresses  in  their  tender 
years  were  very  much  musters  of  opposing  sections,  trying 
their  strength  not  so  much  of  brains  as  of  numbers  and  of 
lungs ;  nor  was  something  approximating  to  a  rowdy  ele- 
ment absolutely  wanting,  to  the  exceeding  comfort  of  the 
non-theological  gentlemen  who  had  been  charged  to 
furnish  Congress  letters  to  puzzled  newspapers.  Some 
tactless  man  may,  of  course,  even  now  provoke  a 
storm,  but  it  is  localized  about  his  utterances.  Things 
indeed  seemed  to  be  looking  ominous  a  few  days  before 
the  Derby  meeting,  when  a  circular  appeared  professing 
to  emanate  from  a  committee  ostentatiously  marshalled  of 
eminent  Low  Churchmen  banded  to  support  their  opinions 
at  successive  Congresses,  which  very  unprovokedly  fluttered 
the  red  rag.  But  in  the  next  Guardian  letters  appeared 
from  two  of  the  most  respected  members  of  that  body 
utterly  repudiating  the  paper,  and  denouncing  it  a3  a 
document  of  which  they  had  absolutely  heard  nothing.  As 
it  came  out,  it  was  the  unprompted  achievement  of  a  petty 
official,  who  gave  it  weight  by  prefixing,  upon  his  own 
motion,  the  names  of  his  employers  at  the  top  of  his  own 
nonsense. 

In  a  word,  the  bias  of  the  recent  Congress  has  been  towards 
the  agreement  of  Churchmen  together,  as  being  one  and  all 
of  them  engaged  in  a  far  more  momentous  battle  with  foes 
outside  than  any  into  which  dissident  members  of  their 
own  body  may  have  drifted  with  each  other.  The  two 
opening  sermons  were  preached  by  the  Archbishop  of  York 
and  the  Bishop  of  Truro,  who  may  respectively  be  taken 
as  representing  the  lower  and  the  higher  phases  of  Church- 
manship.  The  key  of  the  Archbishop's  discourse  was  that 
"  the  progress  of  civilization  helps  the  progress  of  religion. 
"  .  .  .  .  Science  in  itself  is  no  enemy  of  Christ  ;  secular 
"  culture  in  itself  is  not  an  enemy ;  civil  government  in 

"  itself  is  no  enemy  But  at  this  moment  the 

"  modern  spirit  is  making  progress  round  us  with  a 
"  rapidity  which  the  Church  has  not  yet  learned  to  measure." 
This  naturally  led  the  preacher  to  Darwinism,  which 
with  much  acuteness  he  discriminated  from  the  deductions 
which  materialism  tries  to  draw  from  it ;  and  to  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Christian  aud  the  non-Christian  ideas  of 
the  equality  of  man.  The  Bishop  of  Truro,  premising  by  an 
appeal  to  "  God,  Christ,  and  our  own  souls  "  as  the  "  sacred 
"  method  and  motive  under  which  so  many  had  been 
"  brought  up,"  showed  that  it  "  could  not  carry  us 
"  beyond  a  certain  line,"  but  that  "  the  isolated  I," 
which  he  amplifies  as  "our  own  souls,"  had  become 
"  a  living  fragment  of  a  greater  and  more  real  Being  and 
"  Entity  "  ;  it  "  was  not  lost,  but  more  truly  found  in  the 
"  contemplation  of  the  Church  of  God."  Having  in  these 
terms  built  up  the  idea  of  the  corporate  Church  on  its 
supernatural  basis,  the  Bishop,  by  a  bold  transition,  turned 
his  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
1832,  and,  in  dwelling  on  its  apparently  hopeless  state  at 
that  time,  declared  that  "  no  principle  can  resist  the  new 
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"  paganism  which  recognizes  any  divergence  between  the 
"  fundamentals  of  morals  and  religion,  or  between  the 
«'  fundamentals  of  science  and  religion,  or  which  ac- 
"  quiesces  in  any  corruption  of  society  as  inevitable. 
Then,  again,  by  another  transition  the  preacher,  in  some 
rapid' and  brilliant  words,  sums  up  what  the  Church  has 
gained  during  the  intervening  fifty  years,  and  points  out 
what  she  must  now  do  so  that  "  this  nation  born  again 
"  shall  rise  to  call  her  blessed."  It  will  be  seen  how 
little  difference  there  is  between  the  two  eminent  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Church  parties  in  their  estimate  of  the 
dangers  to  be  faced  and  of  the  way  to  face  them,  though 
it  must  be  owned  that  the  Bishop  of  Troro  is  the  more 
precise  as  well  as  the  more  hopeful. 

Among  the  different  debates  the  discussion  on  the  limits 
of  authority  and  free  thought  was  one  of  peculiar  ex- 
cellence. Its  result  may  generally  be  described  as  the  de- 
monstration that  there  is  no  incongruity  between  the  two 
principles,  both  of  them  being  absolutely  true,  and  each, 
when  rightly  understood,  assisting  the  other.  We  may 
mention,  for  the  comfort  of  persons  who  imagine  that  the 
Universities  have  hurried  violently  down  the  steep  place 
of  infidelity  into  the  abyss,  that  we  took  the  trouble 
to  ascertain  the  University  honours  obtained  by  the 
Cambridge  men  who  participated  in  this  debate.  In 
giving  them,  of  course  we  imply  no  comparison  with  the 
various  eminent  sons  of  Oxford  who  also  contributed  to 
build  up  the  conclusions  of  the  Congress,  or  to  the 
Cambridge  combatants  in  other  discussions.  We  record 
it  as  a  simple  statistical  fact  that  in  this  one  debate 
upon  authority  and  free  thought  the  cause  of  religion  was 
sustained  by  two  Senior  Wranglers,  a  Smith's  prizeman, 
who  was  likewise  a  classical  first,  a  senior  classic,  and  a 
double-first  man.  No  better  proof  could  have  been  found  of 
the  good  humour  which  reigned  at  Derby  than  the  friendly 
upshot  of  the  deliberation  upon  Church  Courts,  in  spite  of 
the  various  perils  of  an  inexperienced  substitute  chairman, 
of  one  of  Canon  Trevor's  hardest-hitting  speeches,  and  of 
numerous  references  to  Mr.  Gpeen  and  Lancaster  Castle. 
Some  surprise  was  caused  by  a  gentleman,  who  was  looked 
upon  as  the  destined  champion  of  the  Judicial  Committee 
and  all  its  doings,  declaring  that  things  must  always  go 
badly  till  the  lawyers  had  the  means  of  knowing  what 
they  were  wrangling  over  by  the  study  of  the  Canon  Law 
being  restored  in  the  Universities. 

It  was  a  proof  of  the  greater  confidence  gained  by  the 
managers  of  the  Congress  in  the  stability  of  their  work, 
that  while  in  previous  years  they  had  somewhat  peevishly 
discouraged  the  holding  of  independent  meetings  upon 
ecclesiastical  questions  during  the  Congress  days,  no 
such  obstruction  was  now  hinted  at.  Indeed  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Bishop  of  Lichfield — whose  eminently  judicious 
opening  speech  deserves  favourable  notice — himself  ap- 
peared at  one  of  these  extra  meetings,  destined  as  it 
was  to  relieve  him  of  the  burden  of  the  county  of  Derby, 
which  rests  upon  him  in  addition  to  Staffordshire  and  half 
Shropshire,  by  attaching  it  to  the  new  see  of  Southwell. 
It  was  settled  that  the  Congress  for  next  year  should 
be  held  at  Reading.  This  was  a  wise  choice,  we  think, 
sweeping  as  it  will  do  both  London  and  Oxford,  not  to 
name  such  big  towns  lower  down  the  Great  Western  line 
as  Bath,  Bristol,  and  Gloucester.  In  the  meanwhile,  the 
once  favourite  cry  that  the  Church  Congresses  had  done 
their  work  and  should  be  dropped  seems  hushed ;  for 
people  have  at  last  recognized  that  the  institution,  with  its 
easy  membership,  its  mixture  of  set  and  free  debate,  and 
its  abstinence  from  voting,  is  a  capital  machinery  for  the 
inoffensive  creation  of  that  enlightened  public  opinion 
which  is  necessary  to  the  healthy  existence  of  every  reli- 
gious organization,  much  as  it  appears  to  be  despised  both 
by  General  Booth  and  by  the  Roman  Curia. 


ITALIAN  POLITICS. 

THE  near  approach  of  an  election,  and  of  an  election 
with  a  greatly  extended  franchise,  makes  Italian  poli- 
ticians unusually  active.  It  is  difficult,  however,  for  out- 
siders to  care  much  about  the  result.  The  distinctions 
between  Italian  Liberals  and  Italian  Conservatives  are  too 
faintly  marked  for  foreign  eyes  to  take  in.  The  Italian 
Legislature  has  a  Right  and  a  Left,  like  other  Continental 
Parliaments,  but  in  any  other  country  both  would  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Left.  The  real  Conservatives  of  Italy  do 
not  go  to  the  polls,  and  consequently  arc  not  represented 


in  the  Chamber.    The  abstention  which  in  France  is  due 
to  indolence  or  disgust  is  here  the  result  of  deliberate 
policy.     When  Pius  IX.  approved  the  watchword  "  No 
"  eletti,  nc  elettori,"  he  probably  thought  that  the  needs  of 
the  monarchy  and  of  Italian  order  would  not  allow  a  per- 
manent alienation  from  the  Church.     No  doubt  the  in- 
terests of  both  have  suffered  by  the  divorce,  but  twelve 
years  have  passed  without  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Italian  Government  to  put  an  end  to  it.     There  have 
been  abundance  of  attacks  upon  the  Law  of  Guarantees ; 
but  they  have   come   from   those   who   think  that  it 
gives  the  Pofe  too  much,  not  from  those  who  think 
that  it  leaves  him  too  little.    The  policy  of  taking  part  in 
the  elections  has  of  late  been  much  debated  among  Italian 
Catholics,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Pope's  own  mind  has 
undergone  more  than  one  change  in  regard  to  it.  The 
number  of  abstaining  electors,  even  under  the  old  franchise, 
was  considerable,  and  their  appearance  in  the  political 
field  would  at  all  times  have  attracted  to  them  some  frac- 
tion of  the  Parliamentary  Conservatives.    Under  the  ex- 
tended suffrage  the  abstaining  party  will  probably  find 
their  strength  increased,  and  a  recent  pamphlet  which 
advised  the  Catholics  to  take  part  in  the  coining  elections 
was  at  first  supposed  to  be  inspired  by  the  Pope's  desire 
to  take  advantage  of  this  change.    The  organs  of  the 
Vatican  have  since  given  a  formal  denial  to  this  inference; 
and,  though  this  proves  nothing  as  to  what  the  Pope 
thought  at  the  time  the  pamphlet  appeared,  it  is  conclusive 
as  to  what  he  thinks  now.    When  the  Papal  advisers,  and 
perhaps   the   Papal   mind,   are   very   equally  balanced 
between  two  policies,  these  sudden   changes  are  only 
natural.     A  very  slight  addition  to  the  arguments  on 
either  side  is  sufficient  to  upset  to-day  the  resolution  taken 
yesterday.  To  advise  Catholics  to  vote  would  undoubtedly 
be  taken  as  implying  a  truce,  if  not  a  peace,  between  the 
Italian  Government  and  the  Vatican.    There  is  no  chance 
that  any  change  in  the  composition  of  Parliament  that  the 
acceptance  of  this  advice  could  effect  would  restore  Rome 
to  the  Pope.  The  utmost  it  would  do  would  be  to  make  the 
policy  of  the  Italian  Government  less  hostile  to  the  Church. 
Whether  Leo  XIII.  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  too  soon  to 
give  up  all  hope  of  a  partial  restoration  of  his  temporal 
dignity,  or   has  convinced   himself  that   the   Law  of 
Guarantees  is  really  inadequate  to  secure  him  even  that 
minimum  of  independence  which  he  holds  to  be  indis- 
pensable to  the  ordinary  discharge  of  his  spiritual  func- 
tions, is  not  clear,  though  a  recent  incident  seems  to  show 
that  the  latter  is  the  more  probable  explanation  of  any 
change  of  purpose  he  may  have  undergone.    One  of  the 
inferior  Courts  in  Rome  has  lately  pronounced  itself  com- 
petent to  entertain  a  suit  brought  against  the  Cardinal 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Major  Domo  of  the  Apostolic 
Palace.    It  is  hard  to  see  how  this  judgment  can  be  recon- 
ciled with  a  law  which  assigns  to  the  Pope  the  position  of 
a  foreign  sovereign,  declares  his  person  sacred  and  in- 
violable, and  places  the  Vatican — within  which  the  cause 
of  action  arose — outside   the   Italian  territory.     At  all 
events,  the  Pope  has  apparently  accepted  it  as  a  fresh 
challenge  on  the  part  of  the  Italian  Government ;  and  he 
has  replied  to  it,  not  merely  by  a  note  addressed  to  the 
Catholic  Powers,  but  by  the  creation  of  two  Commissions, 
to  which  any  civil  disputes  which  have  their  origin  within 
the  Vatican  may  be  referred  for  settlement.    According  to 
the  Gazzetta  cTItalia,  this  is  the  first  occasion  since  1870  on 
which  the  Pope  has  exercised  his  temporal  sovereignty, 
and  may  therefore  indicate  a  complete  change  of  policy  on 
the  part  of  Leo  XIII.    Whether  it  does  so  or  not,  it  cer- 
tainly points  to  a  state  of  feeling  on  the  Pope's  part  which 
is  not  likely  to  make  him  favourable  to  any  increased 
association  of  Catholics  with  political  affairs  in  Italy. 

The  elections  will  therefore  turn  upon  the  questions 
which  have  hitherto  divided  parties  in  the  Italian  Parlia- 
ment; and  when  we  turn  to  the  Prime  Minister's  speech 
to  his  constituents  to  find  these  questions  set  out,  there  is 
not  much  information  to  be  gained  from  it.  Signor 
Depretis  is  able  to  point  to  beneficial  reforms  in  Italian 
taxation,  to  a  marked  advance  in  the  financial  position  of 
the  country,  and  to  a  long  list  of  measures  which  the  ex- 
piring Parliament  has  voted.  When  a  Minister  is  able  to 
take  credit  to  himself  for  banishing  deficits  from  the 
Budget  and  the  Grist-tax  from  the  fiscal  system,  for  raising 
the  salaries  of  public  officials  and  diminishing  the  floating 
debt,  for  assisting  large  communes,  extending  the  Detwork 
of  railways,  and  raising  the  price  of  the  public  funds,  and 
for,  after  all  this,  having  money  over  wherewith  to  relieve 
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the  sufferers  by  the  floods  in  Venetia,  his  position  in  the 
country  would  seem  to  be  perfectly  secure.  What  party 
can  pretend  to  turn  out  a  Government  which  has  done 
such  great  thiugs  as  these  ?  If  the  nation  knew  its  own 
interest  it  would  perhaps  argue  in  this  way ;  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  patriotism  of  Italian  politicians  is  usually 
not  content  that  service  shall  be  done  to  the  country  unless 
it  be  done  by  themselves.  The  moment  that  an  opportunity 
presents  itself  for  overthrowing  Signor  Depretis  by  some 
backstairs  intrigue,  men  between  whose  professed  views 
and  his  there  is  no  intelligible  difference  will  at  once  turn 
it  to  account.  The  less  there  is  to  divide  the  Italian 
Chamber  the  more  numerous  the  divisions  in  it  seem  to 
become,  and  the  more  important  each  fraction  accounts  it 
that  the  country  should  be  governed  by  itself  and  not  by 
its  next  neighbour.  Unless  the  elections  materially  change 
the  character  of  the  Chamber,  it  is  not  probable  that 
Signor  Depretis's  Cabinet  will  be  upset  except  on  one  of 
these  merely  personal  issues.  The  common  sense  of  the 
country  is  not  likely  to  be  drawn  into  the  suicidal  policy 
which  would  make  an  active  enemy  of  Austria  and  leave 
Italy  without  an  ally  in  Europe ;  and  unless  some  fresh 
assertion  of  the  Papal  claims  should  make  the  abolition 
of  the  Law  of  Guarantees  popular  the  Italians  are 
not  likely  to  do  anything  which  might  drive  the  Pope 
from  Rome.  From  the  Extreme  Left  Signor  Depretis 
can  hardly  have  much  to  fear,  while  the  Right  appear  to 
have  gone  out  of  their  way  to  identify  themselves  with  a 
policy  which  would  increase  the  national  burdens  without 
ottering  any  immediate  return  for  the  sacrifice.  When  no 
one  thinks  of  attacking  Italy  provided  that  Italy  does  not 
begin  by  attacking  her  neighbours,  what  can  be  the 
justification  of  making  an  addition  to  the  army  and  navy 
which  would  necessitate  the  reimposition  of  the  Grist-tax  ? 
This,  however,  is  the  proposal  gravely  pat  forward  by  the 
Right  in  the  Chamber.  They  do  not  hint  that  any 
immediate  gain  is  to  follow  from  adopting  it.  They  do 
not  promise  the  Italians  that  Trent  shall  once  more 
be  an  Italian  city,  or  that  Malta  shall  no  longer 
be  an  English  fortress ;  they  simply  urge  that  the 
national  armaments  ought  to  be  strengthened  on  the 
vague  plea  that  the  sacrifice  is  necessary  to  make  Italy 
worthy  of  her  position  as  a  Great  Power.  If  the  Ministry 
are  defeated  on  a  proposal  like  this,  it  will  not  be  long 
before  the  Italian  people  insist  on  being  furnished  with 
some  nearer  and  more  visible  inducement  for  taxing  them- 
selves afresh,  and  in  that  case  it  will  not  be  the  Right  that 
will  benefit  by  the  policy  they  are  now  recommending  to 
the  country.  When  it  is  plain  to  every  ono  who  is  not  an 
Italian  that  in  the  pi'esent  state  of  Europe  Italy  has  only 
to  let  other  nations  alone  to  be  certain  of  being  let  alone 
herself,  the  maintenance  even  of  her  present  armaments 
seems  to  argue  a  singular  preference  of  shadow  to  sub- 
stance. It  will  be  strange  if,  immediately  upon  tasting  the 
advantages  of  a  policy  which,  if  it  keeps  on  foot  a  much 
larger  army  than  is  really  needed,  has  at  least  the  sense 
not  to  make  it  any  larger  than  it  is  already,  the  Italians 
insist  upon  upsetting  it,  and  so  making  every  Italian 
poorer  without  making  Italy  a  penny  the  richer. 


THE  ELECTION  FOR  THE  LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

T^THEN  we  recall  all  the  fine  things  that  were  said 
YV  about  the  London  School  Board  at  the  time  of  its 
creation,  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  has  not  altogether 
fulfilled  the  promise  of  its  infancy.  It  is  not  quite  so  re- 
markable a  child  as  its  nurses  predicted  that  it  would  turn 
out.  When  Lord  Lawrence  became  its  first  Chairman 
there  were  probably  some  persons  who  believed  that  it 
was  a  real  rise  in  life  for  a  man  who  up  till  then  had  been 
nothing  greater  than  Viceroy  of  India.  To  be  the  Speaker 
of  a  Senate  elected  on  so  admirable  a  system,  and  busied 
exclusively  with  the  noblest  of  human  pursuits,  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young,  was  a  greater  privilege  than  to  save  an 
Empire  or  to  govern  two  hundred  millions  of  human 
beings.  The  post  is  neither  so  much  honoured  nor  so  much 
sought  after  now  as  it  was  in  the  autumn  of  1870.  The 
minority  in  the  London  School  Board  has  shown  that  it 
thinks  itself  as  good  an  authority  as  any  Chairman,  even 
on  points  which  were  once  considered  to  lie  within  a  Chair- 
man's special  province.  The  highest  sense  of  public  duty 
must  occasionally  leave  its  possessor  uncertain  whether  he 
is  bound  to  remain  for  hours  together  a  mere  target  for  all 
the  uncivil  things  that  a  little  group  of  members  very 


expert  in  devising  uncivil  things  can  think  of  in  tho 
course  of  a  long  afternoon.  In  the  interests  of  tho 
London  School  Board  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted 
that  its  meetings  have  ever  been  reported,  and  that 
strangers  could  not  be  excluded  from  them.  Tho 
internal  dissensions  of  the  Board  have  come  very  much 
more  before  the  world  than  its  real  work,  and  the  reason 
has  mainly  been  that  tho  real  work  is  done  in  private 
Committee-rooms,  while  the  quarrels  have  been  fought  out 
in  public  at  the  weekly  meetings.  Even  without  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Buxton's  lately  delivered  speech,  there  could 
be  no  question  that  the  Board  has  done  good  work.  There 
may  he  room  for  two  opinions  as  to  the  need  of  particular 
schools,  and  there  can  scarcely  be  two  opinions  as  to  the 
low  place  which  economy  has  occasionally  held  in  the 
Board's  catalogue  of  virtues.  But  when  all  due  allowance 
has  been  made  for  errors  and  excesses,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  elementary  education  of  London  has  greatly 
•  improved  in  the  last  twelve  years,  both  as  regards  the 
quality  of  the  instruction  given  and  the  number  of 
children  who  benefit  by  it,  and  that  this  improvement  is 
mainly  due  to  the  action  and  example  of  the  London  School 
Board.  No  doubt  there  has  been  as  much  progress  in  the 
voluntary  schools  of  London  as  in  those  maintained  bv  the 
ratepayers,  but  then  this  progress  is  itself  the  result  of 
the  stimulus  given  by  the  existence  of  rate-supported 
schools  side  by  side  with  those  maintained  by  Denomina- 
tional energy.  The  knowledge  that  if  a  single  inch  of 
ground  was  left  unoccupied  the  School  Board  would  at  once 
take  possession  of  it  was  very  well  calculated  to  revive  a 
zeal  that  was  beginning  to  grow  cold. 

The  contest  which  is  now  about  to  take  place  has  the 
disadvantage  of  not  hinging  upon  any  one  well-understood 
question.  A  majority  of  the  candidates  who  offer  them- 
selves for  re-election  will  claim  support  on  the  plea  that  they 
are  supporters  of  the  policy  of  the  Board.  The  Loudon 
School  Board  is  so  far  like  some  more  famous  executive 
bodies,  that  it  seems  to  have  no  very  clear  idea  what 
its  policy  is.  At  all  events,  if  it  has  such  an  idea,  it  has 
not  communicated  it  to  the  world  outside.  That  great 
numbers  of  electors  will  go  to  the  poll  in  order  to  support 
this  policy  is  almost  certain.  Upon  that  point  the  ex- 
perience of  the  last  election  may  be  taken  as  conclusive. 
The  issue  could  not  well  have  been  put  before  the  con- 
stituency in  a  form  more  unfavourable  to  the  majority  of 
the  Board.  It  was  a  conflict  between  economy  and  ex- 
penditure ;  between  saving  the  ratepayers'  pockets  and 
thinking  only  how  good  an  education  could  be  given  to  the 
children.  Upon  the  issue  as  thus  stated  the  verdict  of  the 
electors  was  unmistakable.  They  were  not  prepared  to 
consider  the  question  of  cost  so  long  as  they  were  per- 
suaded that  the  best  attainable  education  for  the  children 
actually  in  the  Board  Schools  could  not  be  had  for  any  less 
outlay.  It  will  be  unwise,  therefore,  to  raise  the  question 
again  in  the  same  form.  There  is  much  to  be  said 
for  the  contention  that  when  the  entire  community 
is  taxed  for  the  education  of  a  single  class,  the  instruction 
given  ought  to  be  of  the  most  rigidly  elementary  kind. 
But  the  School  Board  elections  of  1879  showed  that  this 
was  not  the  opinion  of  the  London  ratepayers,  and  nothing 
has  happened  since  to  indicate  that  they  have  changed  their 
minds.  Upon  any  principle  of  local  self-government  they 
have  a  right  to  decide  011  what  objects  their  money  shall 
be  spent ;  and  to  attempt,  after  only  three  years'  trial,  to 
reverse  a  decision  deliberately  and  intelligently  arrived  at, 
would  probably  be  little  better  than  a  waste  of  time.  We 
do  not  mean  that  candidates  will  do  well  to  dismi.-s  all 
thought  of  economy,  and  to  rest  their  claim  for  support 
upon  their  readiness  to  run  up  a  huge  education  bill.  If 
any  are  found  to  take  this  line,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  even 
the  liberal  theories  of  expenditure  which  seem  in  favour 
with  the  majority  of  the  electors  will  not  avail  to  return 
them.  But  the  candidate  who  will  have  most  chance  of 
recommending  economy  to  a  constituency  will  bo  tho  one 
who  shows  how  much  can  be  done  with  a  small  relative 
expenditure.  Assuming  that  as  good  an  education  as 
can  be  given  to  a  child  who  has  to  go  to  work  at  twelve 
or  thirteen  is  to  be  given  in  every  Board  School,  there 
may  still  be  a  considerable  difference  between  various  esti- 
mates of  how  much  such  an  education  ought  to  cost. 
Unless  the  School  Board  has  been  very  unjustly  accused, 
there  has  not  always  been  that  close  scrutiny  of  every 
item  of  expenditure  which  ought  never  to  be  absent  when 
the  money  spent  is  contributed  by  a  large  number  of  very 
poor  people,  who  are  left  no  option  as  to  paying  it.  Some 
of  the  professed  friends  of  economy  must  be  included 
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j  in  this  censure.  If  they  have  honestly  wished  to  prevent 
I  any  lavish  outlay,  they  have  not  set  about  it  in  the  right 
'  -way.  To  declaim  against  extravagance  at  the  weekly 
'  meetings,  but  not  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  attending  the 
(  Committees  at  which  the  particulars  of  the  charges  in- 
'  curred  can  alone  be  checked,  is  not  the  way  to  give  effect 

to  their  professed  principles.  The  economical  minority  on 
'  the  Board  would  have  merited  more  respect  if  it  had 
■  produced  a  single  critic  of  the  temper  of  Mr.  Joseph 

Hume. 

In  looking  back  over  the  twelve  years  for  which  the 
,  Board  has  been  in  existence,  it  is  difficult  not  to  ask  our- 
selves how  many  of  the  advantages  which  were  expected 
to  follow  upon  the  presence  of  women  on  the  Board  have 
actually  been  reaped.  The  theoretical  argument  in  favour 
of  their  return  has  not  been  weakened.  There  are  still 
whole  fields  of  work  in  which  women  can  be  far  more 
useful  than  men.  Unfortunately  the  result,  as  it  has 
been  seen  in  action,  is  very  much  less  favourable  than  the 
result  as  it  was  promised  in  speech  and  on  paper.  Several 
of  the  ladies  who  have  been  most  before  the  public  have 
attained  their  eminence  by  arts  which  may  be  prac- 
tised as  well  by  men  as  by  women,  and  which  had 
better  be  practised  by  neither.  Violence  of  speech,  reck- 
lessness of  accusation,  and  entire  readiness  to  credit 
opponents  with  the  worst  motives,  are  characteristics  which 
appear  to  be  quite  compatible  with  professed,  and  possibly 
with  real,  devotion  to  the  advancement  of  education.  Some 
part  of  the  blame  must  perhaps  be  given  to  the  method  of 
election.  With  rare  exceptions  the  woman  who  is  most  at 
home  in  the  excitement  of  a  contest  is  not  the  woman  to 
devote  her  time  and  strength  to  such  inconspicuous  but 
useful  duties  as  keeping  an  eye  upon  the  teachers  of  her 
own  sex,  and  bringing  her  own  experience  to  bear  upon 
the  instruction  provided  for  girls.  Exceptions  to  the 
censure  here  implied  will  at  once  suggest  themselves  ;  but 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  qualities  which  are  most  ser- 
viceable in  a  canvass  and  show  to  most  advantage  at  a 
public  meeting  are  not  those  which  make  a  really  valuable 
member  of  a  School  Board.  When  the  candidates  who 
will  come  forward  next  month  have  already  served  on  the 
Board,  the  electors  will  have  some  evidence  by  which  to 
determine  whether  they  shall  again  vote  for  them.  If  the 
candidate  can  point  to  a  long  array  of  work  done,  there  is 
not  much  fear  but  that  she  maybe  usefully  returned  again. 
Even  if  she  has  been  tempted  to  take  part  in  the  con- 
troversial exercises  which  have  such  charms  for  some  of 
her  sisters,  the  fact  that  most  of  her  time  has  been  differ- 
ently employed  will  be  sufficient  proof  that  the  temptation 
has  been  successfully  resisted. 


THE  SORROWS  OF  PRINCE  BISMARCK, 

SINCE  a  sympathetic  -world,  shed  the  tear  of  sensibility  over  the 
sorrows  of  the  young  Werther,  we  do  not  know  that  Germany 
has  offered  mankind  a  more  melancholy  spectacle  than  the  sorrows 
of  Prince  Bismarck.  The  elegiac  Prince  has  not  employed  Dr. 
Busch  to  announce  his  woes,  as  the  doctor  proclaimed  the  great 
appetite  of  his  master  in  happier  days.  The  favourite  and  simple 
beverage  of  bottled  stout  mixed  with  Veuve  Cliquot  cannot  console 
the  Prince  in  his  tribulation.  The  elegant  repast  of  curried  crab 
with  currant  jelly,  and  stewed  eels  -with  tomato  sauce,  can  bring, 
no  comfort  to  one  now  wounded  in  his  feelings  as  a  student,  and\ 
exasperated  as  a  patriot  by  the  misdeeds  of  degenerate  men.  The 
Prince's  griefs  are  threefold.  In  some  of  them  we  can  wail  with  him, 
and  add  a  deeper  ai  ai  to  his  mourning.  In  others  we  have  no 
part,  but  are  fain  even  to  rejoice  at  that  which  brings  iron  tears 
down  Bismarck's  cheek. 

In  the  first  place — and  here  he  will  have  the  respectful  sym- 
pathy of  all — the  Prince  is  the  victim  of  "  presentation  copies." 
Authors  "  will  do't  -when  they  come  to't,"  as  Ophelia  sings  ; 
they  will  send  perfectly  gratuitous  and  uncalled-for  copies  of 
their  works  to  great  men  as  well  as  to  their  natural  victims, 
their  cousins,  their  sisters,  and  their  aunts,  and  the  forlorn  re- 
viewers. As  a  rule,  people  now  keep  by  them  lithographed 
forms,  in  which  they  acknowledge  the  esteemed  favours  to  hand, 
and  prophesy  concerning  the  great  pleasure  which  they  are  cer- 
tain to  derive  from  the  contents  of  the  gift.  The  book  is  then 
"cleared  out"  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  and  that  is  why  all 
the  books  in  second-hand  stalls  bear  glowing  inscriptions  from 
the  author.  On  some  luckless  day  the  bookseller  sends  out  his 
catalogue,  with  such  items  as  "  Love  Lies  Bleeding-.  By  G. 
Hopkins.  Pages  unopened.  Autograph  poem  and  inscription  by 
the  author.  Published  at  Five  Shillings,  Fourpence."  Then 
these  catalogues  fall  into  the  hands  of  Hopkins  and  his  friends, 
and  there  is  wailing  and  shrieking  on  Parnassus.  Prince  Bismarck 
has  his  full  share  of  the  presents  of  authors ;  but  one  book  which 
he  recently  received  was,  in  some  respects,  likely  to  give  lsitn 


pleasure.  This  was  the  Thieve  der  Heimath,  an  elaborate  and 
richly  illustrated  work,  by  0.  and  A.  Midler,  on  German  zoology. 
The  Prince  is  a  sportsman ;  he  liked  the  subject ;  he  liked  the 
book ;  he  liked  the  pictures.  But  there  was  amavi  aliquid.  The 
Teutonic  volume  was  printed  in  unpatriotic  legible  Roman  cha- 
racters. Most  of  us  deeply  regret  that  the  Romans  never  properly 
conquered  Germany.  The  Teuton,  while  retaining  his  native 
virtues,  would  now  speak  a  less  clumsy  tongue,  and  would  write 
it  and  print  it  in  legible  characters,  had  Varus  not  come  to 
such  signal  sorrow  with  his  legions.  But  this  is  not  the  Prince's 
view.  He  not  only  loves  and  admires  the  crabbed  and  old- 
fashioned  German  character  (only  German  because  the  Teuton 
has  retained  what  every  other  country  has  given  up),  but  he  can 
read  German  much  faster  in  German  than  in  Roman  characters. 
In  sixty  minutes — for  he  has  timed  the  feat — he  can  get  through 
a  piece  of  German  literature  in  German  letters  which  requires 
eighty  minutes  to  read  if  printed  in  Roman  characters.  He  finds 
German  about  as  difficult  in  Roman  letters  as  Greek  would  be  in 
German  letters.  "  The  educated  reader,"  he  writes  to  the  authors 
of  Thieve  dev  Seimath,  "  does  not  see  letter  signs,  but  word  signs. 
To  him  a  German  word  in  Latin  letters  is  as  strange  a  phe- 
nomenon as  a  Greek  word  in  German  characters  would  be  to 
you."  This  delicate  distinction  between  "  an  educated  reader  " 
and  "  you  " — that  is,  the  authors  of  Thieve  dev  Heimath — is  very 
neat  and  effective. 

There  are  a  good  many  arguments,  however,  which  the  non- 
Teutonic  reader  will  put  forward  against  Prince  Bismarck.  In  the 
first  place,  a  very  small  amount  of  practice  will  enable  most  Ger- 
mans to  overcome  the  difficulty  of  reading  their  own  tongue  in  the 
character  used  by  almost  all  civilized  European  peoples  except  the 
Greeks  and  Slavs.  The  phonetic  spellers,  it  is  true,  employ  the 
same  argument.  But  as  they  all  spell  in  different  ways,  on  their 
own  little  systems,  no  amount  of  practice  would  enable  us  to 
grapple  with  all  of  their  inventions.  Again,  German  loses  nothing 
by  being  set  up  in  Roman  letters,  whereas  words  lose  their  charac- 
ter and  have  their  history  obscured  by  being  spelled  after  the  vagrom 
devices  of  the  phonetic  people.  But  allies  of  Prince  Bismarck  will 
reply  that  German,  tco,  loses  its  character  as  German  when  printed 
in  Roman  letters.  To  this  the  flippant  may  answer  that  any  loss 
of  character  which  tends  in  the  direction  of  simplicity  would  be  a 
gain  to  the  cumbrous  and  complex  language  of  Arminius.  But 
it  is  really  to  be  doubted  whether  German  is  any  more  depraved 
by  being  printed  as  Italian,  English,  and  French  are  printed,  than 
English  has  been  depraved  by  the  disuse  of  black  letters,  or  Greek 
by  dropping  the  Aldine  contractions.  German  character  is  not  a 
thing  of  pure  Teutonic  origin  ;  it  is  not  a  modification  of  runes, 
and  even  runic  writing  very  possibly  is  derived,  in  the  long  run, 
from  that  mother  of  alphabets — the  Phoenician.  German  is  only 
a  clumsy  form  of  the  Roman  character  ;  it  is  much  closer  to  the 
Roman  character  than  the  Greek  alphabet  is,  or  the  Phoenician. 
Of  the  Roman  character  it  is  the  grotesque  and  wayward  Gothic 
child,  and  why  should  not  the  waywardness  be  checked  ?  The 
most  enthusiastic  Welsh  scholar  does  not  clamour  that  Welsh 
should  be  printed  in  Ogham  types,  which  nobody  could  read  but 
Professor  Rhys.  Fancy  a  Liberal  Welsh  vernacular  paper  in 
Ogham  !  It  would  not  have  a  world-wide  circulation.  Even  the 
old  Celtic  character  in  which  Irish  records  are  printed  may 
be  let  slip  without  a  sigh.  We  do  not  know  that  Russian 
loses  anything  but  mystery  in  dropping  the  Slavonic  characters ; 
and  mystery  (though  very  well  in  the  art  of  Turner)  is  not  the 
most  useful  characteristic  of  a  language.  As  to  Greek,  the  case 
is  different.  Sentiment  comes  in  strongly  in  favour  of  preserving 
a  character  older  than  the  Roman,  and  consciously  adapted  by 
the  Greek  reformers  of  two  thousand  years  ago  to  the  needs  of  the 
language.  Again,  even  if  Germans,  for  the  present,  lose  time 
over  their  own  works  in  a  Roman  dress,  Germans  do  not  write 
for  Germans  alone,  but  for  all  the  world.  Few  aliens  read  their 
newspapers,  which  have  been  adequately  described  by  Mark 
Twain,  and  by  all  means  let  them  print  their  newspapers  in 
any  cryptic  character  they  please.  Their  novels,  too,  are  written 
for  a  patient  and  a  moralizing  public,  and  might,  as  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  be  printed  in  Timehri  (the  name  which  the 
Indians  of  Guiana  gave  to  their  picture-writing),  or  in  the  un- 
deciphered  hieroglyphs  of  Easter  Island.  But  Germans  really 
show  a  kind  consideration  for  outer  barbarians  when  they  print 
their  essays  in  scholarship,  criticism,  and  science  in  the  letters 
which  the  Roman  left  to  his  subjects.  Probably  this  class  of 
books  has  almost  as  wide  a  public  without  as  within  the 
German  dominions,  and  that  alien  public  cannot  mingle  its  tears 
with  Prince  Bismarck's. 

The  Prince  has,  however,  another  sorrow  in  which  almost 
all  educated  human  beings  may  lament  with  him.  He,  too,  as 
well  as  we  in  England,  suffers  from  phonetic  crotcheteers.  Herr 
von  Puttkammer,  the  Prussian  Minister  of  the  Interior,  has 
been  enjoining- on  the  schools  a  fantastic  new  system  of  spelling. 
Consonants  which  Herr  Puttkammer  holds  to  be  superfluous  are 
eliminated.  One  is  reminded  of  Mr.  Du  Maurier's  picture  of  the 
cruel  and  illiterate  contractor  for  »  sandwich  men."  He  selects 
from  the  poor  fellows  who  carry  boards  each  marked  with  one  of 
the  letters  that  make  up  a  word  the  victims  to  whom  the  letter  H 
has  been  assigned.  "  Get  home,  you  two  Haitches,"  says  the 
contractor,  "  the  public  doesn't  want  you,  and  I  don't  want  you  ; 
you're  no  good  to  nobody."  Herr  von  Puttkammer  has  been  dis- 
missing, without  retiring  pension  or  compensation,  the"  Haitches" 
and  other  letters  which  he  does  uot  want,  and  for  which  he  thinks 
the  public  has  little'  affection.    Thus  Hath  becomes  Rat — what  a 
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fall ! — and  Todt  is  little  less  than  convivial  as  Tot.  One  result  of  this 
mutilation  of  the  language,  or  of  any  other  language,  must  be  the 
instant  preparation  of  new  dictionaries  and  grammars.  The  old  ones 
will  not  serve,  and  it  will  scarcely  be  possible  to  learn  German  till  the 
spelling  settles  down  into  some  form,  grotesque  indeed,  and  un- 
historic,  but  still  comparatively  fixed  and  accepted.  Even  now 
"  the  arbitrary  and  mutilating  mode  of  spelling  lately  introduced," 
as  Prince  Bismark  says,  gives  pause  to  the  educated  reader.  The 
ideal  of  our  own  phonetic  people  seems  to  be  that  every  school 
child  may  spell  as  he  pleases,  and  that  the  caprice  of  the  stable- 
boy  with  his  pot-8-os  will  rule  the  written  language.  Jeames  de 
la  Pluche  will  set  the  example  of  orthography,  and  this  one  result 
will  be  obtained,  that  no  educated  person  can  sneer  at  the  vagaries 
of  the  illiterate.  Fortunately  we  have  no  Herr  von  Puttkammer 
here,  and  Mr.  Muudella  has  not  permitted  children  at  penny  School 
Board  schools  to  spell  each  "  ns  he  damn  pleases.-'  The  advent  of 
an  English  Puttkammer  seems  far  in  the  uuapparent,  for  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  the  House  of  Lords,  the  landed  gentry,  the  capitalists, 
the  Universities  have  all  more  popular  attractions,  as  things  to 
be  demolished,  than  our  system  of  spelling.  Many — perhaps 
most— Radicals  can  spell  pretty  fairly  already,  or  at  least  can  get 
on  with  the  aid  of  a  dictionary.  They  have  thus  little  social  jealousy 
of  the  spelling  (by  no  means  faultless)  of  the  clergy  and  the  upper 
classes  in  general.  They  hate  Greek  more  than  orthography, 
landed  property  more  than  Greek,  and  existing  institutions  will 
only  be  abolished  in  the  ratio  of  the  odium  in  which  they  are 
held.  As  the  Cyclops  kindly  promised  to  "  eat  No  man  last  of 
all  his  Company,"  so  spelling  will  probably  be  one  of  the  latest 
institutions  that  Radicalism  will  devour.  When  every  child  has  a 
vote,  then  we  shall  see  what  we  shall  see.  Meanwhile,  we  respect- 
fully condole  with  Prince  Bismarck  on  the  errors  of  Ilerr  von 
Puttkammer. 


FAITH  AND  UNFAITH. 

IN  an  interesting  paper  contributed  to  the  Nineteenth  Century 
for  October  Mr.  Kegan  Paul  discusses  the  great  religious 
problem  of  the  day  from  the  impartial  standpoint  of  "  one  who 
feels  the  enormous  importance  of  the  struggle  of  faith  and  un- 
faith,  the  difficulty  of  accepting  either  hypothesis,  but  mainly  the 
impossibility  of  accepting  the  Catholic  solution."  His  object 
therefore  is  not  to  urge  the  acceptance  of  either  horn  of  the 
dilemma,  whether  of  belief  or  unbelief,  but  to  point  out  what  are 
the  real  issues  involved,  and  how  little  possible  it  is  to  lind  any 
intellectual  standing-ground  midway  between  the  hearty  and  con- 
sistent acceptance  of  the  one  principle  or  the  other.  To  halt 
between  two  opinions  from  simple  incompetence  or  disinclination 
to  come  to  any  definite  conclusion  is  always  of  course  possible 
enough,  and  to  some  minds  may  even  appear  inevitable.  It 
is  indeed  a  phase  through  which,  in  an  age  of  transition  and 
inquiry  like  the  present,  all,  or  nearly  all,  who  think  deeply 
on  such  high  matters  are  sure  to  pass  at  some  period  of 
their  lives ;  and  accordingly  the  Poet  Laureate  assures  us  that 
"honest  doubt"  is  the  surest  road  to  a  firm  and  intelligent 
belief,  for  so  we  should  ourselves  interpret  the  well-known  couplet 
in  In  Memoriam.  But  to  acquiesce  in  this  state  of  suspense 
as  final — which  we  do  not  take  to  be  Mr.  Tennyson's  meaning — 
is  to  assume  what  is  termed  in  modern  phrase  the  position  of  an 
Agnostic,  and  thus  to  deny  the  reality  of  faith  altogether.  There 
are  many  no  doubt  who  do  deliberately  and  contentedly  adopt  this 
position  and  therein  abide,  without  betraying  any  desire  to  im- 
prove upon  it;  there  are  many  more  who  gradually  and  reluctantly 
drilt  into  it,  from  a  keen  perception  of  the  difficulties  which  beset 
them  on  every  side  in  seeking  to  escape  from  their  perplexities, 
and  who,  without  ever  distinctly  admitting  even  to  themselves 
that  they  have  given  up  the  search  for  truth,  do  in  fact  remain 
for  years,  perhaps  all  their  lives,  in  a  state  of  otiose  but  con- 
scious doubt.  To  this  latter  class  Mr.  Kegan  Paul's  paper  is 
addressed,  but  not  to  them  alone ;  it  may  not  afford  them 
much  help  in  deciding  under  which  king  they  ought  to 
serve,  but  at  least  it  will  impress  on  them  the  folly  of  imagining, 
or  acting  as  if  they  imagined,  that  they  can  serve  both  at  once. 
And  if  it  be  objected  that  such  a  notion  is  too  transparently  foolish 
to  need  comment  or  exposure,  the  writer  would  reply  by  calling 
attention  to  another  class  of  thinkers — if  that  name  is  to  be  con- 
ceded to  them — who  virtually,  however  unconsciously,  base  their 
religious  life  on  this  impossible  achievement,  and  rather  pride 
themselves  on  it.  Moderation  has  a  good  name  everywhere,  and 
compromise  is  especially  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  British  citizen — 
or  shall  we  say  the  British  Philistine  ? — who  likes  of  course  to 
have  some  producible  reasons  for  his  conduct,  but  is  impatient  of 
Strict  logic,  in  which  he  more  than  half  suspects  some  latent 
element  of  sophistry,  and  has  a  nervous  dread  of  "  extremes." 
This  temper  manifests  itself  in  all  departments  of  English  thought 
and  life,  and  not  least  in  the  domain  of  politics,  but  nowhere 
perhaps  is  its  presence  so  unmistakably  or  so  pervasively  felt  as 
in  religious  questions.  It  has  been  repeated  by  writer  after 
writer,  till  one  is  weary  of  the  repetition,  that  the  Anglican 
Prayer-book  is  a  compromise,  "  with  its  Calvinistic  Articles  and 
Arminian  Liturgy."  We  are  not  concerned  here  with  the  justice 
of  the  criticism,  but  it  may  serve  to  illustrate  what  is  unquestion- 
ably a  very  marked  feature  of  English  religion  both  in  its  specula- 
tive and  its  practical  aspects.  Mr.  Arnold  might  attribute  this  to 
our  national  failing  in  "  lucidity,"  but  he  would  agree  with  the 


writer  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  in  recognizing  the  fact  and  de- 
ploring it. 

Mr.  Kegan  Paul,  then,  appears  to  have  had  chiefly  in  view  not 
determined  Agnostics,  or  even  those  who  treat  Agnosticism  as  a 
temporary  halting-ground— though  thinkers  of  both  kinds  and 
especially  the  latter  may  profit  by  his  suggestions— but  that  large 
class  of  rather  misty  religionists,  spread  over  various  communions, 
who  are  unconsciously  suspending  their  judgment  between  the  rival 
principles  of  faith  and  unfaith,  who  (to  adopt  a  phrase  of  the 
late  E.  D.  Maurice)  do  not  so  much  believe  as  believe  that  they 
believe — who  are  constantly  demurring  in  the  concrete  to  what  in 
the  abstract  they  profess  to  accept,  and  thus  come  in  fact,  without 
knowing  it,  to  deny  such  obvious  truisms  as  that  "  the  greater  con- 
tains the  less."  He  traces  this  confused  habit  of  thought  from 
the  controversies  of  that  great  event,  unique  in  the  history  of 
Christendom,  "  which  on  its  secular  side  is  called  the  Renascence, 
and  on  the  religious  side  the  Reformation."  It  is  indis- 
putable, we  conceive,  that  neither  party  at  the  time  at  all  fully 
apprehended  the  gravity  of  the  issues  involved,  though  there 
was  a  stronger,  if  not  clearer,  apprehension  of  this  on  the  Catholic 
side  than  on  the  side  of  the  innovators.  Luther  had  no  idea 
of  impugning  any  doctrine  of  the  old  faith  when  he  first  assailed 
a  confessedly  scandalous  abuse  of  a  tenet  closely  connected  with 
the  received  belief  in  Purgatory,  but  "  the  beginning  of  strife  is  as 
when  one  letteth  out  water  " : — 

Assault  on  dogma  was  implicitly  involved  in  opposition  to  abuses  even 
when  the  assailants  were  unable  to  recognize  that  they  doubted  dogma  at 
all.  Each  party  soon  called  the  other  anti-christiau,  but  there  was  a  differ- 
ence in  the  meaning  with  which  the  term  was  used.  The  Protestants 
asserted  that  the  pure  teaching  of  Jesus  had  been  overlaid  by  a  multitude 
of  useless  ceremonies,  and  that,  if  these  were  stripped  off,  the  underlying 
truth  would  again  be  manifest,  while,  as  regarded  the  hierarchy,  they 
thought  they  recognized  the  mystical  opponent  of  Jesus  of  whom  the  Reve- 
lation had  spoken.  But  they  could  not  mean  that  Christ  was  nominally 
or  implicitly  assailed  by  a  Church  which  had  his  image  on  every  altar, 
claimed  to  preserve  his  body  in  every  tabernacle,  to  consecrate  and  con- 
sume it  daily,  whose  whole  ecclesiastical  year  was  founded  on  the  life  of 
Christ,  whose  very  saints,  even  if,  as  their  enemies  said,  they  had  taken  his 
place,  were  saints  only  in,  and  because  of,  their  relation  to"  him.  But  the 
Catholics  meant  far  more  than  this  ;  that  the  new  spirit  of  revolt  had  im- 
plicitly in  it  the  denial  of  Christ,  and  ultimately  of  God  ;  that  if  the  pre- 
misses of  the  reformers  were  accepted,  then  logically  followed  the  downfall 
of  all  faith  in  Christ,  in  God,  and  in  the  supernatural,  and  of  course  the 
litter  abandonment  of  the  name  and  office  of  a  Church.  In  the  material 
destruction  of  roods,  in  the  denial  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Mass,  this  was, 
they  thought,  iuvolved,  and  that  which  was  to  their  enemies  a  figure  of 
rhetoric  was  to  them  a  very  bald  but  terrible  truth  when  they  used  the  word 
anti-ehi  istian. 

Yet  even  then,  and  in  the  heat  of  controversy,  it  was  scarce  seen  where- 
unto  the  difference  would  grow.  The  Protestant  parties  expected  to  keep 
to  the  end  large  portions  of  faith  and  ritual  which  gradually  dropped  off 
them  ;  the  Catholics  scarce  thought  that  the  revolt  would  be  of  long 
duration.  And  many,  while  they  held  the  dangerous  and  unrighteous 
nature  of  the  new  tenets,  no  doubt  hoped  that  these  would  not  issue  in  their 
logical  consequences,  just  as  now  those  who  most  assert  the  antinomiaa 
character  of  the  utilitarian  philosophy  are  among  the  most  ready  to  admit 
that  its  adherents  are  moral,  law-abiding,  and  excellent  men. 

Dr.  Bollinger  has  shown  in  his  Lectures  on  Reunion  that  for  a 
good  century  after  the  Reformation  both  Catholics  and  Protestants 
in  Germany  regarded  the  separation  as  temporary  and  provisional, 
and  many  hopeful  but  abortive  schemes  were  devised  during  that 
interval  for  bridging  over  the  chasm.  But  as  time  passed  on 
experience  revealed  the  habitual  tendency  of  dogma  in  Protestant 
sects — the  writer  has  some  special  comments  on  the  exceptional 
position  of  the  English  Church  which  need  not  detain  us  here — ■ 
to  "  fade  to  a  very  few  articles,  and  these  always  diminishing  in 
number  and  importance,"  while  there  is  also,  as  Cardinal  Newman 
insisted  long  ago  in  his  Oxford  writings,  an  increasing  tendency 
among  these  sects  to  gravitate  towards  Unitarianism.  And 
Unitarian  teaching  has  a  no  less  conspicuous  tendency  *'  to  re- 
strict itself  to  the  simple  enunciation  of  theism,  and  the  need 
of  a  life  morally  correct  and  intellectually  graceful " ;  whence 
it  naturally  follows  that  "  there  are  next  to  no  Unitarian 
poor."  This  characteristic  of  Unitarianism,  with  its  practical 
results,  is  remarkably  illustrated,  wo  may  observe,  in  Harriet 
Martineau's  biography.  Mr.  Kegan  Paul  draws  from  this  advancing 
disintegration  of  dogma  the  inference  that  "all  that  lies  between 
the  Catholic  Church  and  extreme  free  thought  is  whirling  and 
surging,  but  gradually  settling  into  two  streams,  the  one  recurrent, 
the  other  dashing  rapidly  to  some  unknown  cataract,  whose  roar  is 
heard  by  all,  however  smoothly  glides  their  barque."  And  hence 
it  may  be  reasonably  surmised  that  the  ultimate  conflict  will  lie, 
"  not  between  two  varying  forms  of  the  Christian  faith,  nor  be- 
tween the  Protestant  sects  and  unbelief,"  but  "  between  that  his- 
toric Church  of  which  the  sects  are  but  children  and  the  modern 
spirit"  ;  which  last  may  be  roughly  defined,  not  indeed  exactly  as 
the  spirit  of  unbelief  or  atheism,  "  for  it  is  not  dogmatic,  and 
atheism  i3  dogma  as  much  as  theism,"  but  as  refusing  to  recognize 
anything  beyond  what  is  material  and  physical. 

We  are  disposed  to  agree  with  the  writer  that  the  current  reli- 
gious controversies  of  the  day,  even  when  seemingly  about  mere 
trifles,  do  really  cut  much  deeper  than  is  commonly  supposed,  and 
that  often  the  very  magnitude  of  the  issues  involved  blinds  men  to 
the  logical  results  of  their  own  opinions.  Many  objections  urged 
against  particular  tenets  or  practices,  whether  of  the  Roman  or 
the  Anglican  Church,  are  based  onan  implicit  denial,notonly  of  "  pre- 
misses accepted  by  the  majority  of  Christian  folk,"  but  of  premisses 
involved  in  any  consistent  and  hearty  acceptance  of  the  essential 
principle  of  theism.  Thus,  to  take  an  example,  it  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  "  whoever  has  ceased  to  believe  in  miracle  has 
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lost  all  true  faith  in  a  personal  God  ";  for  a  "  stream  of  tendency  " 
or  "a  power  that  makes  for  righteousness"  can  only  be_  called 
God  in  an  improper  and  metaphorical  sense  alien  to  that  which  has 
heen  put  on  the  idea  by  the  consciousness  and  tradition  of  man- 
kind. And  in  the  same  way  it  will  be  found  that  most  or  all  of 
the  doctrines  of  historic  Christianity,  or  what  is  termed  in 
theological  phrase  the  Catholic  faith,  though  they  must  of  course 
stand  or  fall  on  their  own  special  evidence,  cannot  justly  be  im- 
pugned on  a  priori  grounds  as  irrational  or  offensive,  without 
striking  at  the  fundamental  principle  of  revelation  or  even  of  theism. 
Mr.  Paul  proceeds  to  illustrate  this  position  in  detail  from  a  re- 
dew  of  several  usages  and  beliefs,  some  of  them  peculiar  to  the 
■Church  of  Rome  in  the  exact  form  here  specified,  but  nearly  all  of 
them— such  as  the  Real  Presence,  the  priesthood,  and  the 
doctrine  of  an  intermediate  state  of  purification — belonging 
in  some  form  to  the  general  tradition  of  historic  Christianity. 
We  have  neither  space  nor  inclination  to  follow  him  into  the 
detailed  examination  of  leading  cases,  but  the  result  of  the 
argument  is  fairly  enough  summarised  in  the  passage  we  are  about 
to  cite  ;  only  it  should  be  remembered  as  regards  one  passing 
reference  to  it  that  critics  who  have  no  thought  of  questioning 
miraculous  interposition  as  such  may  very  reasonably  "scruple at" 
a  legend  with  so  little  of  definite  or  contemporary  testimony  to 
rest  upon  as  St  Helen's  discovery  of  the  true  Cross,  and  the  Cross 
must  obviously  have  been  discovered  before  it  could  be  "  multi- 
plied." That  however  is  a  mere  obiter  dictum  which  need  not  be 
dwelt  upon : — 

Those  who  cling  to  the  words  of  the  old  beliefs,  "  Credo  in  unum  Deum," 
will  surely  and  increasingly  tind  more  than  they  thought  enwrapped  in  the 
notion  of  a  God,  of  a  Church,  of  a  priesthood.  A  larger  number  of  men 
will  constantly  be  constrained  to  admit,  at  least  in  some  metaphysical  and 
transcendental  sense,  the  very  dogmas  of  the  Church  Catholic  they  have 
most  spurned.  If,  admitting  the  postulates  of  Christianity,  they  admit  also 
the  spirit  of  criticism,  they  may  tind  themselves  denying  such  fundamental 
principles  as  omne  majus  cotttbtet  in  se  minus,  and  that  there  is  no  escape  of 
a  logical  conclusion  from  given  premisses.  He  who  begins  to  deny  that  a 
Cod  who  is  infinitely  great  is  also  infinitely  little,  to  scoff  at  the  efficacy  of 
relics,  to  scruple  at  the  power  of  multiplication  which  may  exist  in  por- 
tions of  the  true  cross,  as  under  sacred  manipulation  loaves  and  fishes  mul- 
tiplied by  the  lake  of  Galilee,  may  find  that  his  criticism  leads  him  far,  first 
.to  the  denial  of  biblical  stories,  then  to  that  of  the  whole  supernatural 
guidance  of  life  and  the  universe. 

And  if  such  be  the  case,  the  morality  which  is  now  based  on  the  super- 
natural may  fail  him,  and  leave  him  stranded  and  wrecked  on  the  rocks  of 
his  passions,  unless  lie  shall  have  replaced  it  by  a  morality  founded  on 
naturalism,  not  on  supernaturalism  ;  on  evolution,  and  not  on  revelation. 
This  scheme  of  morals  is  as  yet  hardly  formulated  ;  it  is,  perhaps,  as  yet  too 
early  to  judge  or  to  prophesy  whether  it  will  ever  become  a  rule  of  life  for 
•the  ignorant,  the  sorrowful,  and  the  humble. 

We  shall  merely  observe  in  conclusion — for  it  is  a  subject  that 
Jias  more  than  once  of  late  been  handled  in  our  columns — that  there 
is  as  yet  nothing  to  show  the  possibility  of  formulating  the 
proposed  scheme  of  scientific  morality.  Still  less  does  past 
experience  authoiize  us  to  assume  that,  if  it  were  formulated,  it 
cwould  serve  any  practical  purpose  for  the  guidance,  the  restraint, 
•or  the  solace  of  the  multitude  of  men.  If  philosophy  failed  Cicero 
dn  his  hour  of  trial  it  is  rash  to  expect  that  popular  passion  will 
he  curbed  by  a  code  of  evolutionary  ethics.  And  a  leading  apostle 
•of  Positivism  told  us  not  long  ago  that  to  proffer  scientific  conso- 
lation to  the  mourner  and  the  outcast  was  like  feeding  a  famished 
tiger  on  rose-leaves.    It  would  anyhow  be  wise,  before  discarding 

the  morality  which  is  based  on  the  supernatural,"  to  seek  some 
•better  security  than  has  yet  been  established  for  the  morality  des- 
.iined  to  replace  it. 


A  HOLIDAY  HIDING-PLACE. 

ANY  one  who  has  many  French  friends  must  be  struck  with 
their  insatiable  curiosity  about  the  phases  of  English  social 
life  This  curiosity  generally  concentrates  itself  on  two  points,  the 
•"  vie  de  famille  "  and  the  "  vie  de  village  en  Angleterre,"  and  they 
never  weary  of  plying  their  English  acquaintances  with  questions 
on  these  interesting  subjects.  Strange  ideas  respecting  that  same 
">vie  de  village"  have  taken  possession  of  the  foreign  mind. 
Among  the  most  deeply  rooted  of  these  are  that  strange  rites  and 
■ceremonies  attend  the  keeping  of  Christmas,  and  that  village 
"  clothing  clubs  "  are  quite  a  power  in  the  State.  Sooth  to  say, 
most  of  us  are  sorely  puzzled  how  to  clear  up  these  hazy  notions, 
for  we  know  quite  as  little  of  our  own  village  life  as  the  French- 
man. Life  in  town,  life  in  a  watering-place,  life  in  country 
houses,  is  well  known  to  all  of  us  ;  but  how  life  oozes  along  in  a 
village  we  have  never  thought ;  indeed  we  feel  inclined  to  doubt 
whether  such  an  existence  can  properly  speaking  be  described  as 
life  at  "all.  Yet  just  such  a  village  may  prove  a  pleasant  hiding- 
place,  when  we  light  upon  it  in  our  quest  for  summer  quarters 
w'here  the  foot  of  the  cheap  trip  has  never  trod.  Our  typical 
village  lies  on  the  edge  of  the  "  silver  streak,"  so  that  the  sea  air 
and  the  sea-bathing  that  the  doctor  has  prescribed  as  indispens- 
able can  be  enjoyed,  combined  with  rest  and  quiet  undisturbed  by 
the  song  of  the  nigger  minstrel,  or  the  hoot  of  the  brass  band,  or 
any  of  the  other  sounds  of  mirth  that  mingle  so  jarringly  with  the 
eouud  of  the  sea  along  our  shores  in  summer.  Built  on  the  ed<>e 
of  what  was  once  a  marsh,  but  is  now  a  level  stretch  of  rich 
pasture-land,  our  village  is  protected  from  the  sea  by  a  stout  sea 
■wall,  so  wide  that  one  may  drive  along  the  top  of  it.  Standing  on 
this  wall  one  might  fancy  oneself  in  Holland,  for  the  sea  rises  on 
one  side  as  high  as  the  roofs  of  the  houses  on  the  other,  and  the 


level  land  that  stretches  away  behind  the  high-pitched  tiled  roofs 
is  dotted  with  sheep  and  kine,  and  seems  to  be  cut  into  squares  by 
silver  lines-  as  the  sun  glints  off  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the 
ditches.  Only  the  undulating  outline  of  the  distant  downs 
rising  in  the  background  dispels  the  illusion,  and  makes  it 
impossible  to  forget  that  we  are  in  England  after  all.  On 
the  top  of  these  downs  runs  the  railway,  and  there  we  have 
to  drive  to  reach  our  railway  station,  happily  a  good  ten 
miles  away.  Fashionable  farming  is  as  yet  unknown  in  the 
level  which  is  sprinkled  with  old  farmhouses  of  the  old  homely 
type,  picturesque  from  their  plenitude  of  gable  and  chimney 
and  latticed  window-work,  the  brown-tiled  roof  sloping  down 
on  the  weather  side  till  it  almost  touches  the  ground,  so  that 
a  house  with  a  two-storied  face  is  hardly  anything  but  roof 
on  the  other  side.  As  for  the  cottages  of  the  "  lookers,"  as 
shepherds  are  called  in  these  parts,  they  are  hardly  anything  but 
roof  and  chimney.  Our  village,  though  remote,  is  not  forgetful  of 
the  distinctions  of  social  rank.  It  has  its  West-end,  where  a  few 
moss-grown  dwelling-bouses  which  aspire  to  the  dignity  of 
standing  in  their  own  "  grounds  "  cluster  round  the  church  and 
parsonage.  Further  east,  but  at  a  respectful  distance,  is  the 
village  proper,  with  a  tiny  terrace  of  lodging-houses  fronting  the 
sea,  flanked  by  a  few  fishermen's  cottages  and  all  the  vulgar 
adjuncts  of  rural  life,  such  as  Dissenting  chapels,  beerhouses,  and 
butchers'  and  hucksters'  shops  gathered  up  in  the  back  streets.  It  is 
commonly  known  as  "  Donkey  Dene's  End,"  a  quaint  rendering  of 
the  original  name,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  "  Dunkirk's 
End."  The  tidy  row  of  cottages  of  the  Coastguard  form  a  sort 
of  connecting  link  between  these  two  groups  of  dwellings,  for 
our  village  has  the  honour  of  being  a  chief  station  of  that 
efficient  force. 

Between  the  church  and  the  sea,  and  very  near  to  both,  stands 
the  "  Ship,"  a  two-century-old  house,  where  gables  and  chimneys 
are  piled  up  more  with  an  eye  to  picturesque  effect  than  usefulness. 
It  is  a  perfect  type  of  an  English  country  inn.  Now,  though  the 
country  inn  of  France  and  of  Italy  is  familiar  to  every  one  who 
travels,  a  peep  into  the  country  inn  of  England  is  like  a  glimpse 
into  an  unknown  world.  Nowhere  does  the  difference  between 
our  insular  life  and  the  life  on  the  other  side  of«the  Channel  stand 
out  in  greater  contrast.  In  France  we  should  find  a  table-d'hote 
at  a  given  hour  and  a  fixed  price,  where  probably  we  should  meet 
a  few  elderly  bachelors  living  in  the  place,  who  have  dined  there 
daily  pretty  well  all  their  lives,  the  inmates  of  the  row  of  lodging- 
houses  before  mentioned,  and  a  few  stray  comers  in  the  form  of 
more  or  less  uncouth  commercial  travellers.  Perhaps  the  party 
might  be  increased  by  the  cure  and  a  friend  whom  he  has  brought 
to  dine  with  him,  or  by  a  few  ollicers  who  have  driven  over  from 
the  garrison  town.  The  conversation  would  become  general,  and 
the  pros  and  cons  of  the  "  echange  libre,"  or  the  result  of  the  last 
local  election,  or  some  such  exciting  topic,  would  be  noisily  dis- 
cussed ;  and,  dinner  ended,  the  whole  company  would  adjourn  to 
a  table  out  of  doors,  to  finish  their  politics  over  their  coffee  or 
spirits,  or  both  combined,  in  a  cloud  of  cigar  smoke  under  the  free 
vault  of  heaven.  But  here,  at  the  "  Ship,"  we  are  like  the  house  of 
Pharaoh,  every  one  has  his  meat  set  on  for  him  by  himself.  The 
guests  staying  in  the  house  consume  their  food  in  their  private  par- 
lour. A  solitary  bagman,  lost  in  the  gloom  of  the  long  low  commer- 
cial room,  is  seated  at  the  far  end  of  a  table  where  a  score  of  guests 
would  find  ample  elbow-room,  and  in  solitude  and  silence  bolts  his 
dismal  dinner.  Any  stray  comers  are  compelled  to  go  up  higher  to 
an  exactly  similar  room  on  the  first  floor,  reserved  for  "  casuals," 
where  they  are  probably  served  with  an  exactly  similar  meal,  for 
which,  however,  they  will  be  expected  to  pay  twice  as  much.  As 
evening  falls  the  habitues  of  the  house  come  dropping  in,  and  take 
their  accustomed  places  in  the  "  bar,"  a  tiny  parlour  divided  only 
by  glass  partitions  from  the  entrance  hall  of  the  old  house. 
Within  this  glass-box  these  village  veterans  gather  by  the  dozen, 
and  drink  gin  and  water,  and  puff  away  lustily  at  their  long 
"churchwardens,"  till  the  smoke  which  finds  no  egress  hangs  like 
a  sounding  board  above  their  heads.  They  are  mostly  farmers 
stout  and  stolid,  some  of  them  said  to  be  wealthy,  and,  like  the 
ancients,  they  think  the  god  Harpocrates  the  proper  patron  of 
social  gatherings.  The  host,  in  the  intervals  of  serving  out 
liquor,  also  puffs  through  a  churchwarden.  He  has  travelled 
far  and  seen  much  in  many  lands,  but  he  too  has  a  gift  of  silence, 
and  by  it  has  acquired  a  reputation  for  wisdom.  Punctually  as 
ten  o'clock  strikes  the  stoutest  and  stolidest  of  the  group  drives  off 
in  his  pony  chaise.  His  departure  is  the  signal  for  the  break-up 
of  the  genial  party.  The  taproom,  where  some  signs  of  hilarity 
have  been  kept  up  by  the  sedulous  practising  of  the  village  band, 
who  still  exercise  themselves  on  the  old-fashioned  pipes  and  tabor, 
is  cleared  out  at  the  same  instant,  and  silence  and  sleep  settle  down 
together  upon  the  village  and  the  village  inn. 

_  Among  the  excitements  that  keep  life  stirring  in  our  sea-side 
village,  the  coming  in  of  a  collier  takes  a  foremost  place.  If  she 
miss  the  tide  or  an  adverse  wind  should  spring  up,  she  may  lie  off 
the  shore  and  be  an  endless  subject  of  speculation  for  days ;  and 
when  she  is  fairly  stranded  and  left  high  and  dry,  every  able-bodied 
native  hurries  down  to  the  sands,  and  walks  round  and  surveys 
her  as  though  they  had  never  seen  anything  of  the  kind  before. 
All  the  boys  swarm  in  and  out  of  her  till  she  is  floated  off  again, 
and  get  so  begrimed  thereby  that  their  own  mothers  hardly  know 
them  again.  An  even  greater  sensation  is  raised  by  the  announce- 
ment that  there  is  to  be  rocket-drill.  All  the  able-bodied  men 
in  the  place  are  enrolled  as  a  sort  of  amateur  coastguard  for 
giving  aid  to  wrecked  vessels  and  their  crews.  At  these  periodical 
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drills  they  are  put  through  all  their  manoeuvres.  The  part  of  the 
drill  which  is  received  with  most  applause  by  the  bystanders  is 
the  method  adopted  for  the  recovery  of  a  man  supposed  to  be 
rescued  from  drowning.  One  of  the  party  sacrifices  himself  to  act 
the  subject,  and  he  submits  to  being-  punched  and  pumped  and 
hauled  about  after  the  newest  and  most  scientific  methods  recom- 
mended in  such  cases.  A  suggestion  was  made  on  one  of  these 
occasions  that,  in  order  to  test  the  efficacy  of  these  methods,  the 
subject  ought  to  be  kept  thirty  minutes  under  water  before  being 
revived;  Happily  for  the  subject,  this  suggestion  has  not  yet  been 
acted  upon  ;  the  maker  of  it  was  clearly  rather  confused  as  to  the 
distinction  between  minutes  and  seconds.  But  the  great  events  of 
the  year  are  the  shipwrecks,  of  which  there  are  still  too  many 
every  winter.  The  loss  of  a  bad  hop  year  (all  the  poorer  villagers 
go  hoppiug)  will  be  more  than  made  up  by  a  few  good  wrecks. 
When  a  vessel  is  once  fairly  grounded,  and  her  cargo  begins  to 
wash  ashore,  all  hands  are  pressed  for  the  salvage.  The  most 
worthless  articles  are  saved  and  handed  over  to  the  owners  or  the 
agents  of  the  underwriters  with  exasperating  exactness,  for  out  of 
the  rewards  paid  for  these  remains  the  natives  reap  a  richer  harvest 
from  a  wreck  than  ja  the  old  days  of  professional  wrecking. 

The  "  Marsh  "  was  once  a  hotbtd  of  smuggling ;  but  the  profes- 
sinn  has  now  gone  out  of  fashion,  though  the  ghosts  of  smugglers 
who  came  to  a  bad  end  are  supposed  to  hauut  the  "  Ship  "  and  keep 
it  from  going  out  of  mind.  The  whole  country  still  rings  with 
their  exploits.  Here  and  there  a  field  is  pointed  out  as  the  scene 
of  a  bloody  fray  between  the  smugglers  and  the  excisemen,  while 
churches  were  used  to  store  contraband  goods,  and  pits  innu- 
merable may  still  be  seen  that  were  dug  in  fields  and  gardens  for 
the  same  end.  The  marsh  folk  are  still  proud  of  being  a  peculiar 
people.  Their  boast  is  that  the  world  is  divided  into  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  the  Marsh.  Of  the  local  customs 
which  they  still  cherish,  one  is  their  way  of  testifying  their  good 
will  to  a  newly-married  pair  by  throwing  at  them,  instead  of  the 
generally  accepted  old  shoes  and  rice,  a  variety  of  missiles  emblematic 
of  the  bridegroom's  calling.  Thus  a  carpenter  is  greeted  with  a 
shower  of  chips  and  shavings,  with  maybe  a  sprinkling  of  small 
tacks  and  nails ;  a  gardener  has  to  stand  a  hre  of  turnips  and 
carrots ;  but  when  it  comes  to  peppering  a  blacksmith  with  old 
horseshoes  the  affair  becomes  serious;  and  a  furious  feud  was  pro- 
voked by  tho  ill-judged  pleasantry  of  throwing  over  a  bride  a 
net  fresh  drawn  from  the  sea,  to  the  dire  destruction  of  her 
wedding-gown.  AVhen  such  expressions  of  good-will  become  so 
boisterous  as  to  amount  to  a  breach  of  the  peace,  the  offenders  are 
judged  by  a  local  body  bearing  the  high-sounding  title  of  the 
•'  Lords  of  the  Levels,"  who,  by  a  charter  from  one  of  our  early 
kings,  held  the  power  of  life  aud  death  within  the  district. 

After  the  hopping  and  the  wrecks,  the  most  lucrative  source  of 
gain  to  the  village  is  the  summer  lodgers.  As  the  supply  of 
accommodation,  even  of  the  roughest  sort,  is  limited,  it  is  all 
tenanted  before  the  real  sea-side  season  sets  in.  As  the  holidays 
begin  and  the  domestic  hearth  is  crowTded  by  the  boys  and  girls 
sent  back  from  school,  surprise  parties  in  vehicles  brimming  over 
with  children  drop  down  upon  us  with  the  intention  of  pitching 
their  tent  among  us,  but  drive  off  again  discomfited  to  find  a 
shelter  on  some  more  hospitable  shore.  As  a  sort  of  symbol 
that  the  season  has  begun,  the  one  bathing-machine,  a  solid 
structure  almost  as  big  as  a  cottage,  is  solemnly  wheeled  down  to 
the  beach  and  securely  established  on  the  shingle,  where  it  re- 
mains high  and  dry  till  the  season  is  over.  No  one  ever  thinks  of 
using  it,  however,  and  as  bathing  men  and  women  are  alike  un- 
known, coastguardsuien  off  duty  are  impressed  by  careful  mothers 
to  assist  at  the  immersion  of  their  recalcitrant  children.  "We  begin 
to  tremble  for  our  privacy  and  peace,  as  day  by  day  brings  us  letters 
from  friends  who  wish  to  join  us  in  our  retreat.  They  tell  us 
they  will  come  down  at  once,  we  are  to  take  rooms  for  them  in 
our  inn,  and  as  they  suppose  there  is  a  tram  from  the  station, 
they  will  send  the  luggage  and  servants  on  by  that,  and  we  must 
send  a  fly  for  themselves.  With  feelings  of  thankfulness  we 
telegraph  back  to  them  that  there  is  no  tram  and  no  fly,  and  no 
rooms,  and  the}',  too,  have  to  turn  aside  elsewhere. 

Communication  with  the  outer  world  is  carried  on  by  means  of 
an  omnibus,  which  on  certain  days  of  the  week  runs  to  our 
fashionable  neighbour  the  watering-place,  whose  palace-like 
houses  may  be  seen  crowning  the  distant  cliff  as  the  eye  wanders 
along  the  line  of  martello  towers  that  marks  the  coast-line.  As 
this  omnibus  comes  from  the  far  west,  and  as  there  is  a  great  de- 
mand for  places,  intending  passengers  have  to  slip  warily  forth 
and  waylay  it  before  it  arrives  at  the  village.  The  round  red  disc 
of  the  driver's  face,  like  the  port  light  of  a  ship  in  a  fog,  is  seen 
looming  out  of  the  distance  even  before  his  yellow- painted  van. 
lie  is  quite  a  character,  who  drives  his  own  cattle,  and  is  on 
speaking  terms  with  every  one  on  the  road.  As  he  drives  through 
the  village  he  is  hailed  on  all  sides  and  charged  with  every 
sort  of  commission,  and  with  packages  of  the  most  diverse  kinds, 
irom  the  old-fashioned  bandbox  and  bundle  carefully  secured  in 
tpotted  cotton  handkerchiefs  to  cans  of  milk  and  crates  full  of  live 
stock.  These  are  hooked  on  above,  below,  and  around,  till  they 
cover  the  vehicle  as  thickly  as  flies  on  a  honey-pot;  and  not  till 
passengers  within  and  parcels  without  fill  every  inch  of  space  does 
the  owner  pronounce  himself  "  full,"  and  proceed  with  a  smile  of 
satisfaction  to  pilot  his  topheavy  caravan  along  the  dusty  road. 

Any  one  who  is  blessed  with  unusual  powers  of  walking,  or  who 
has  the  good  luck  and  forethought  to  secure  a  private  carriage, 
will  lind  no  lack  of  pleasant  excursions  to  be  made.  Our  neigh- 
bourhood is  especially  rich  in  places  interesting  from  historical 


association.  If  we  follow  this  vein  of  shingle  bright  with  the 
flowers  of  the  bugloss  and  the  yellow  poppy,  which  marks  the 
course  of  what  was  once  an  estuary  of  the  sea,  we  find  the  ruins 
of  a  Roman  fort  clinging  to  the  slope  of  the  inland  cliff.  And 
climbing  up  to  the  crest  of  the  hill,  we  find  a  church  tower  of 
Lanfranc's  rearing,  and  a  castellated  house  from  whose  battlements- 
you  command  the  Channel  as  far  as  the  coast  of  France.  A 
little  further  inland  stand  the  moated  walls  and  towers  of  a  very 
ancient  manor-house,  which  tradition  asserts  was  once  the  bower 
of  the  fair  favourite  of  Henry  II.  And  further  west,  along  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  we  come  on  a  stately  gatehouse  and  extensive- 
ruins,  all  that  is  left  of  the  stronghold  where  the  murderers  of 
Becket  halted  on  their  way  to  do  what  they  thought  an  acceptable 
service  to  the  same  monarch.  Houses  of  smaller  pretensions,  too,, 
have  their  traditions  attached  to  them.  And  the  flora  of  tho 
district  is  unusually  varied.  Flowers  of  all  kinds  are  to  be 
found;  sea-loving  blossoms  beautify  the  shingle,  and  some  rare 
aquatic  plants  may  be  found  in  the  ditches  that  drain  the  level,, 
so  that  our  holiday  hiding-place  has  no  lack  of  resources  for  an. 
intelligent  mind. 


THE  DAILY  TELEGRAPH  IN  EXCELSIS. 

WITH  all  its  many  and  sterling  qualities,  the  Daily  Telegraph  is- 
not  pre-eminently  a  sensible  paper.  When  we  think  of  it — 
that  is  to  say,  when  we  call  up  before  our  mental  eye  those  familiar 
sheets,  limp,  as  the  wayward  fancy  suggests,  with  the  tears  of  their 
impassioned  writers— it  is  not  with  the  quality  of  sense,  of  reasonable- 
ness, that  the  vision  is  conspicuously  associated.  Energythose  writers 
have,  brilliancy,  copiousness,  aye,  and  learning — whatever  else  they 
may  not  be,  none  can  deny  that  they  are  very  learned ;  for,  indeed,, 
scascely  a  day  passes  without  the  whole  range  of  literature,  ancient 
and  modern,  from  Plato  to  Joe  Miller,  being  put  under  contribu- 
tion by  one  or  other  of  them  to  point  some  wholesome  moral  or 
adorn  some  brilliant  tale.  But  in  this  one  faculty — if,  indeed,  it  be 
a  faculty,  and  not  a  mere  vulgar  virtue  like  cleanliness  or 
industry,  as  the  disciples  of  the  neo-resthetic  school  seem  to- 
main  tain — in  this  one  quality,  virtue  be  it  or  faculty,  these- 
writers  are,  if  not  conspicuously  lacking,  at  least  not  proudly 
eminent.  Yet  they  are  not  like  that  son  of  Flecknoe,  who- 
never  deviated  into  sense ;  but  rather,  like  M.  Jourdain  they 
sometimes  exhibit  unsuspected  capacities,  not  for  prose — that 
has  yet  to  come — but  for  hitting  the  nail  on  the  head  with 
a  force  and  precision  that  many  a  philosopher  who  prides  him- 
self on  his  reasoning  powers  might  envy.  One  of  them  has 
done  so  lately,  in  an  article  on  the  future  of  English  literature 
inspired  by  the  lamented  decease  of  Eraser's  Magazine.  We 
cannot,  indeed,  go  quite  along  with  all  he  says,  but  certainly,  for 
pith  and  luminousness  (which  is  not,  let  us  observe  in  passing,, 
quite  the  same  thing  as  lucidity,  though  it  sounds  very  like  it), 
for  the  extraordinarily  comprehensive  view  it  takes  of  its  subject, 
embracing  all  literature  past,  present,  and  to  come,  the  volu- 
minous voice  of  contemporary  journalism  has  uttered  nothing  like 
it  for  many  a  long  day.  And  even  more  conspicuous  is  its 
suggestiveness.  that  powerful  but  so  rare  charm  in  all  writing — a 
charm,  let  us  own  that,  with  all  his  faults,  the  writer  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph  seldom  lacks.  For  is  it  not  with  him  much  as  our 
great  critic  has  told  us  it  is  with  Marcus  Aurelius  ?  it  is  not  for 
what  he  gives  us  that  we  love  him  most ;  it  is  rather  because 
of  the  emotion  which  lends  to  his  voice  so  touching  an  accent,  it 
is  because  he  too  yearns  as  we  do  for  something  unattainedby  him.. 
At  any  other  time  than  this  we  should  have  deemed  it  little  short 
of  an  impertinence  to  call  attention  to  what  so  surely  lacks 
"  neither  wit,  nor  words,  nor  worth  "  of  its  own.  But  in  the 
clash  of  arms  the  voice  of  the  Muse  is  silent.  Mightier  the  pen 
may  be  than  the  sword,  but  it  is  less  noisy  in  its  might ;  before 
the  swagger  of  Captain  Bobadil  the  "  clear-eyed  rector  of  the- 
holy  hill "  retires  into  the  background.  We  trust,  then,  that  our 
attempt  to  give  such  currency  as  we  can  to  the  sentiments  and 
opinions  of  this  remarkable  contribution  to  a  right  understanding 
of  the  conditions  and  prospects  of  the  present  age  may  not  be  out 
of  place. 

The  motive  power  of  the  writer's  inspiration  is,  as  we  have 
said,  the  disappearance  from  the  ranks  of  our  periodical  literature- 
of  the  veteran  Eraser.  Over  this  part  of  his  discourse  we  shall 
not  linger.  It  is  impossible  of  course  to  view  without  a  momentary 
pang  the  setting  of  a  once  brilliant  luminary,  as  Fraser  un- 
doubtedly in  its  best  days  was,  if  never  quite  a  luminary  of  the  first 
importance.  But  the  sharpness  of  the  pang  had  been  blunted  by 
the  too-protracted  spectacle  of  its  dying  agonies.  Despite  the 
bravery  with  which  it  bore  up,  and  despite  the  momentary  flashes 
of  the  expiring  flame,  it  was  clear  to  all  eyes  that  the  famous 
pages  over  which  "  Oliver  Yorke  "  once  presided,  and  in  which 
Maginn  and  Father  Prout  and  Carlyle  and  Thackeray,  to  say 
nothing  of  Charles  Kingsley  and  Whyte  Melville,  once  wrote,  had, 
like  the  Master  of  Bavenswood,  been  "  touched  by  the  finger  of 
doom."  Nor  yet  can  we  see  in  it  "  the  outward  and  visible 
sign  of  a  quiet  and  gradual  but  complete  revolution,  destined 
sooner  or  later  to  destroy  all  that  of  which  our  fathers  were 
proud,  and  to  substitute  something  which  may  be  better,  and  will 
certainly  be  very  different."  That  such  a  spirit  of  revolution  is  in 
the  air  we  are  conscious,  and  we  fully  believe  that  the  "  some- 
thing "  which  it  will  substitute  for  "  that  of  which  our  fathers 
were  proud  "  will  certainly  be  very  different.    But  Fraser  died, 
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-we  suspect,  of  sheer  old  age  5  of  a  general  suspension  of  the  natural 
functions.  If  there  were  Magiuns  and  Thackerays  and  Carlyles 
to  write  for  it  now,  it  would  be  hale  and  nourishing  enough. 
A  popular  magazine,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word — in  the 
sense,  for  example,  in  which  the  Daily  Telegraph  is  a  popular 

paper  n0  doubt  it  would  not  be ;   but  it   would  still,  in 

our  writer's  words,  be  continuing  a  "serene  existence  in  the  upper 
regions  of  the  reading  world.''  The  enormous  increase  in  the 
number  of  readers  has  necessitated  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
Dumber  of  writers.  "What  the  mass  of  this  new  reading  public,  le 
gros  public,  requires,  the  new  writing  public  supplies.  But  side  by 
side  with  the  new  the  old  public  exists  still,  only  they  require  the 
old  writers ;  they  do  not  care  to  read  the  new,  any  more  than  the 
new,  to  put  the  case  politely,  care  to  write  for  them.  Surely  that 
is  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  matter.  There  is  no  other 
epitaph  to  be  written  over  the  dead  Fraser  than  that  in  which 
"VVill  Waterproof  mourned  the  pleasant  hour  be  had  spent  over  his 
pint  of  port  in  the  old  "  Cock  "—itself,  too,  now  passing  away— 
■*'  'tis  gone,  and  let  it  go." 

"We  cannot,  for  our  part,  profess  to  see  in  this  decease  quite  so 
large  a  subject  for  congratulation  as  the  Daily  Telegraph  appa- 
rently sees,  who  seems,  indeed,  minded  to  say  with  Dryden, 
the  promised  hour  has  come  at  last, 
The  present  age  of  wits  obscures  the  past. 

But  the  real  pith  of  the  writer's  remarks  lies,  as  with  a  woman's 
letter,  in  what  may  be  called  the  postscript.  After  enumerating 
and  classifying,  with  great  perspicuity  and  a  thousand  felicitous 
touches, 

All  the  chosen  coin  of  fancy 
Flashing  forth  in  many  a  golden  phrase, 

the  various  classes  of  literature  now  in  more  or  less  vogue,  the 
"  ponderous  quarterlies,"  the  "  gilded  butterflies  of  a  summer  day," 
and  so  forth,  he  comes  to  the  heart  of  the  matter.  "  While  ob- 
servant of  all  these  things,"  he  says,  "  it  would  be  fatal  to  the 
completeness  of  our  survey  were  we  to  ignore  the  presence  of  a 
rival  with  which  magazines  of  all  kinds  will  have  to  reckon  much 
more  seriously  in  the  future  than  in  the  past."  And  this  is— the 
Daily  Press  !  Many  years  ago  Carlyle  exemplified  the  "  unutterable 
confusion  worse  confounded  of  our  present  Periodical  existence," 
by  the  spectacle  of  a  "  young  Fourth  Estate  (whom  all  the  three 
Elder  may  try  if  they  can  hold)  sprawling  and  staggering  tumul- 
tuously  through  the  world  ;  as  yet  but  a  huge,  raw-boned,  lean 
■calf;  fast  growing,  however,  to  be  a  Pharaoh's  lean  cow — of  whom 
let  the  fat  kine  beware  !  "  The  day  thus  grimly  foreshadowed 
by  the  seer  has  dawned ;  the  calf  has  become  a  cow.  But 
the  end  is  not  yet.  Like  that  divinely  tall  young  damsel 
■of  the  Thuringian  mountains  whom  the  manager  of  our 
Alhambra  so  eloquently  eulogizes — this  cow  is  "  still  growing  "  ; 
when  it  reaches  its  full  stature  the  famous  beast  of  the  Koran 
will  be  but  the  puniest  of  abortions  beside  it.  "  The  daily 
journal  has  by  no  means  reached  its  fullest  development. 
Already  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world  for  achievements  within 
its  own  particular  sphere,  it  will  claim  and  obtain  almost  universal 
dominion."  This  is  an  appalling  thought.  So  long  as  it  keeps 
within  its  own  particular  sphere,  well  and  good ;  within  that  1 
sphere  let  it  "  rip,"  as  Arteuius  Ward,  we  believe,  observed  on  a  1 
celebrated  occasion.  But  what  is  that  sphere  ?  The  sphere  of  a 
newspaper  one  would  naturally  suppose  to  be  the  retailing  of  news. 
But  that,  with  one  at  least  of  our  daily  journals,  is  obviously  a  sub- 
ject of  secondary  consideration,  if  indeed  of  any  consideration  at  all ; 
others,  again,  are  no  less  obviously  concerned  not  so  much  with  the 
retailing  as  with  the  wholesale  manufacture  of  news.  A  vivacious 
contemporary  has  recently  remarked  of  Special  Correspondents  at 
the  seat  of  war  that  they  now  form  as  much  a  part  of  our  martial 
equipment  as  the  soldier  or  the  sailor.  "  Captain  Sword,''  it  is 
declared,  "  is  nobody  nowadays  without  Captain  Pen."  Here  is 
an  enlargement  of  the  sphere,  no  doubt,  in  one  direction;  but  the 
Daily  Telegraph  goes  further  and  wider  still.  "  In  politics,"  says 
this  chanter  of  the  new  Pollio,  "it  has  extinguished  the  slow  and 
plodding  commentator  of  the  '  quarterlies,'  whose  theme  our  fast- 
moving  age  has  left  miles  behind  by  the  time  he  opens  his  mouth 
to  speak.  In  critical  literature  it  amply  satislies  the  wants  of  a 
public  certainly  not  exigent  in  that  regard.  It  is  more  and  more 
■encroaching  upon  the  domain  of  imagination,  while  on  all  tonics 
■connected  with  social  life  it  accomplishes  day  by  day  work  which 
magazines  can  only  do  month  by  month.  Soon,  in  all  probability, 
■the  newspaper  will  stand  forth  as  the  embodiment,  not  only  of  the 
literary  power,  but  of  the  literary  demands  of  the  day."  Clearly 
this  writer  sees  everything  in  the  newspaper,  as  M.  Necker, 
according  to  Mirabeau,  saw  everything  in  M.  Necker. 

But  this  prophet,  though  he  talks  perhaps  a  little  excessively, 
talks  on  the  whole  sensibly — meme  il  parle  bien.  His  ranoe  is  not 
wide,  but  within  that  range  he  sees  with  clearness  ;  he  is,  in  short, 
so  far  as  he  goes,  gifted  with  that  divine  gift  of  lucidity  which  we 
have  been  lately  told  we  must  all  get  or— let  us  say,  take  the  con- 
sequences. _  He  clearly  sees  that  for  a  large  portion  of  the  world 
the  old  notions  of  politics  and  literature  are  no  longer  valid,  have 
lost  their  currency  ;  and  whither  the  new  notions  tend  he  sees,  too, 
with  equal  clearness.  As  Mr.  Arnold  said  last  year  at  Burlinn-ton 
House,  speaking  to  the  toast  of  literature,  with  the  most  part  of 
us  to-day  all  that  is  necessary  of  literature  is  comprised  in  the 
newspapers.  "  It  is  more  and  more  encroaching  upon  the  domain 
of  the  imagination  "  ;  when  a  writer  in  the  Daily  Teleyraph  can  I 
write  thus  of  the  newspaper,  it  is  clear  that  he  has  not  only  the  | 
courage  of  bis  opinions,  but  that  he  feels  that  his  opinions  have  | 


both  "  validness  "  and  "  currency  " ;  though,  to  be  sure,  holding 
these  opinions,  one  cannot  but  think  that  the  paper  was  a  little  hard 
upon  its  Correspondent  in  Egypt,  who  in  the  early  days  of  the  war 
encroached  so  largely  on  the  domain  of  the  imagination  with 
reference  to  the  conduct  of  certain  of  our  troops.  '  But  this  is,  after 
all,  a  detail,  to  which  no  doubt  our  writer,  with  his  singular  felicity 
in  quotations,  would  reply  video  meliora  probogue  &c. 

That  these  facts  will  be  disputed  by  many  is  possible,  that  they 
will  be  regretted  by  some  we  will  hope  ;  but  they  must,  sooner  or 
later,  be  accepted.  Inability  to  recognize  accepted  facts  is,  as  we 
all  know,  the  conspicuous  failing  of  that  "  purblind  and  hideous  " 
middle  class  which  makes  the  great  bulk  of  our  nation.  But  not 
the  less  do  the  facts  exist,  and  are  what  they  are.  If  it  be  not 
absolutely  true  at  this  moment,  it  is  surely  and  not  slowly  tending 
to  be  the  truth,  that  we  may  say  of  the  daily  newspaper,  as  Pope 
said  of  the  universal  soul, 

To  It,  no  high,  no  low,  no  great,  no  small  ; 
It  tills,  It  bounds,  connects,  and  equals  all. 

And  surely  now  that  day  is  not  far  distant,  imaged  half  in  scorn, 
half  in  prophecy,  by  another  seer,  less  clamatory  in  his  prophesy- 
ing, less  many-syllabled  in  his  scorn  than  Carlyle,  less  wide- 
ranging,  perhaps,  but  still  a  seer — the  day  when  "  with  every 
voice,  not  of  thunder,  silenced,  and  the  whole  earth  filled  and 
ennobled  every  morning  with  the  magniticent  roaring  of  the  young 
lions  of  the  Daily  Teleyraph,  we  shall  all  yawn  in  one  another's 
faces  with  the  diswallest,  the  most  unimpeachable  gravity." 


M.  JULES  NORIAC. 

TjiPENCH  literature  has  lost  in  M.  Jules  Noriac,  whose  death 
J-  was  reported  but  a  few  days  ago,  a  writer  who,  though  he 
never  fulfilled  his  early  promise,  will  be  remembered  for  what  he 
did,  and  may  be  almost  said  to  have  founded  a  school,  inasmuch 
as,  but  for  the  example  of  Le  ioie  Regiment,  many  lightly-touched 
sketches  of  a  certain  kind,  the  best  of  which  are  those  by  "  Le 
Vicomte  Kichard  O'Monroy,"  would  probably  never  have  been 
written.  M.  Albert  Wolff,  who  was  long  associated  with  Noriae 
on  the  Figaro,  has  given  an  interesting  account  of  his  first  suc- 
cesses, which,  after  his  fashion,  he  prefaces  with  an  incident  which 
has,  at  lirst  sight,  little  to  do  with  Noriac  personally,  but  which 
is  curious  in  itself,  and  as  throwing  a  light  upon  the  conditions 
under  which  men  like  Noriac  found  themselves  living  at  that 
time.  When  he,  M.  Wolff,  first  arrived  in  Paris,  M.  de  Villemessant 
was  in  the  habit  of  giving  audience  to  his  contributors  at  the  Cafe 
de  Mulhouse.  The  first  time  that  M.  "Wolff  found  himself  in  the 
assembly  gathered  together  there,  looking  from  afar  and  respect- 
fully, as  became  a  young  man  filled  with  a  sense  of  his  demerits, 
at  the  "  princes  of  criticism  "  sitting  round  a  table,  a  well-dressed 
young  man  entered,  went  to  the  table,  and  struck  one  of  the  staff 
on  the  cheek  with  his  glove.  The  other  rose  and  returned  the 
blow  with  a  riding-whip,  and  then  another  member  of  the  staff 
threw  himself  between  the  two.  "  What  surprised  me,"  says  M. 
Wolff,  "  more  than  the  affair  itself,  was  the  indifference  of  the 
other  guests,  who,  used  to  such  scenes,  had  not  interrupted  their 
games  at  dominoes  or  bezique.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  such  be- 
haviour on  the  part  of  '  the  princes  of  criticism '  astonished  me 
not  a  little.  An  old  avoue  leant  over  to  me  and  said, '  It  is  as  well 
to  keep  clear  of  those  fellows ;  Us  ont  tons  la  tele  prhs  du  bonnet  et 
I'epee  pr'es  de  I'encrier;  for  example,  Villemessant  has  had  live  or  six 
affairs  since  the  Figaro  was  started ;  de  Pene,  as  you  well  know,  was 
killed  by  a  sword-thrust,  and  died  in  a  little  inn  at  Pecq.  Scholl 
has  already  had  several  serious  duels  ;  and  the  little  fiery  Belgian, 
Rousseau,  whom  you  see  over  there,  is  a  person  on  whose  toes  you 
had  better  not  tread.'  '  And  who,'  I  asked,  '  is  the  other  who 
separated  the  combatants  ? '  '  It  is  Jules  Noriac  ;  his  real  name 
is  Cayron ;  he  is  full  of  talent.'  ...  I  remained  in  my  corner 
gazing  thoughtfully  at  the  staff  of  the  Figaro.  This,  then,  was 
Parisian  journalism.  These  were  the  princes  of  criticism.  I  had 
imagined  them  living  in  palaces  and  receiving  the  adulation  of 
commoner  mortals,  and  I  found  them  making  up  the  number  round 
a  cafe  table.  Already  the  quarrel  I  had  just  seen  was  forgotten, 
and  Villemessant  was  assigning  their  various  duties  to  the  staff. 
.  .  .  Three  days  after  the  scene  described  Villemessant  arrived 
radiant  with  joy.  The  Figaro  had  made  one  of  its  greatest 
hits.  Jules  Noriac  had  just  published  in  it  a  masterpiece  of 
humour,  Le  ioie  Regiment,  celebrated  now  by  a  hundred 
editions.  In  those  days  [this  was  about  1S60]  people  made  less 
fuss  about  politics ;  and  a  work  of  literature,  a  piece  of  wit,  was 
enough  to  excite  the  tout  Paris  of  the  age,  which  was  a  very 
different  thing  from  the  tout  Paris  of  to-day.  Twenty  vears  a°-o 
tout  Paris  was  composed  of  people  really  remarkable  for  their  birth, 
their  talent,  or  their  beauty.  Now  things  are  changed.  No  one 
knows  where  tout  Paris  begins  and  where  it  ends,  and  there  is> 
scarcely  any  one  but  the  faubourg  workmen,  the  sewer  men,  and 
the  chitfonniers  who  do  not  make  a  part  of  it." 

M.  Wolff  does  not  exaggerate  in  calling  Le  ioie  Regi- 
ment a  chif-d'oeuvre  de  I'humour.  It  is  full  both  of  humour 
and  of  wit,  and,  as  has  been  said,  was,  with  little  doubt,  the 
prototype  of  many  works  of  a  like  kind,  and  of  various  degrees  of 
merit  and  demerit,  which  have  since  been  published.  The 
different  types  of  officers  and  men  satirized  in  it  are  hit  off 
with  an  admirable  lightness  of  touch  and  admirable  good  humour. 
One  seems  to  see  them  and  listen  to  them  as  one  reads  the 
dialogue  at  dinner  in  which  the  Capitaiue  Conteur  figures  as 
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the  tore  of  the  company.  "  Oui,"  he  begins,  "  c'e'tait  bien 
en  1832,  a,  Strasbourg;  nous  faisions  un  piquet  ii  quatre ;  il  y 
avait  moi — naturelletuent — le  commandant  Guillot,  le  capitaine 
Divnt,  et  le  lieutenant  de  Mont-Gibard,  dont  le  pere,  par  parenthese, 
etait  tombo  en  quatre  a  Leipsic." 

Le  Lieutenant  Facetieux. 
Vous  voulez  dire  en  catalepsie. 

Le  Capitaine  Conteiir. 
Je  veuxdire  ce  que  je  dis.   J'e'tais  premier  ii  jouer  ;  je  me  leve  en  disant 
"  Gagne  !  "   J'avais  en  main  une  dix-huitifcme  a  coeur. 

Le  Capitaine  Savant. 
La  catalepsie,  qu'on  confond  souvent  avec  la  cataplexie,  est  une  inter- 
ruption momentunee  de  tout  sentiment ;   tandis  que  la  cataplexie  n'est 
qu'un  engourdissement  qui  ne  paralyse  que  les  facultes  physiques,  san3 
presenter  I'image  de  la  mort. 

Le  Capitaine  Conteur. 
Vous  comprenez  qu*avec  une  dix-huitieme  h  quatre  j'e'tais  sur  de  mon 
affaire.    Mais  voila  que  le  capitaine  Divat  met  son  jcu  sur  table  ;  il  avait 
une  dix-huitieme  ii  pique. 

Troisieme  Lieutenant. 
Trendrez-vous  du  gigot  ? 

Le  Capitaine  Grincheux. 
Du  gigot !  toujours  du  gigot !  5a  devient  fatigant. 

Le  Capitaine  Conteur. 
Une  chose  qui  vous  etonnera,  c"est  que  lc  commandant  Guillot  montre 
son  jeu,  — vous  me  croirez  si  vous  voulez, — il  avait  la  dix-huitieme  a  trefle  I 
Vous  avouerez  qu'on  n'a  jamais  vu  ca. 

Le  Lieutenant  Facetieux. 
Eh  bien,  et  de  Mont-Gibard  ? 

Le  Capitaine  Conteur. 
Ah!  dame!  je  n'en  sais  rien  ;  depuis  1832,  vous  comprenez  que  j'ai  eu 
le  temps  d'oublier. 

Le  Capitaine  Grincheux. 
Si  vous  ne  savez  pas  la  fin,  il  ne  fallait  pas  nous  dire  le  commencement. 

Finally  the  Capitaine  Conteur,  beginning  a  dull  and  interminable 
storv  of  an  early  conquest  of  his,  finds  himself  deserted,  on  one 
pretext  and  another,  by  everybody  except  "  un  autre  Capitaine," 
who  turns  to  him  with  "  Tiens !  ils  sont  tous  partis.  C'est  egal, 
vous  pouvez  continuer,  ca  ne  me  gene  pas;  j'en  ai  vu  bien  d'autres 
en  Afrique."  Not  less  admirable,  in  the  same  style,  is  the  sketch 
of  school  life  called  En  Promenade,  the  other  sketches  called  La 
Vie  en  detail,  and  the  miscellaneous  pieces,  of  which  Un  Paquet  de 
Ficelles  is  one  of  the  best.  Among  the  Ficelles  Dramatiques  we 
have  one,  with  a  footnote  of  "  Historique,"  a  "  Ficelle  Naive. — In 
a  piece  of  M.  M-rc  L-pr-v-st  a  little  girl  found  in  swaddling  clothes 
is  recognized  eighteen  years  later  by  the  marks  on  her  linen." 
Then  there  are  "  Ficelles  pour  faire  connaissance. — At  the  Vaude- 
ville or  the  Gynmase  the  countess's  horses  have  run  away ;  the 
countess  is  not  hurt,  but  comes  in  to  recover  from  the  shock.  At 
the  Gaite  and  the  Ambigu  the  carriage  breaks  down  at  the  gate  of 
the  chateau.  Sometimes  the  accident  is  premeditated ;  in 
this  case  the  hero  gives  twenty-five  louis  —  never  twenty- 
six — to  a  servant  to  prevent  the  carriage  being  repaired 
before  the  next  day.  Between  young  lovers  acquaintance  is 
made  in  a  different  way.  A  young  horsewoman  is  run  away  with 
by  a  spirited  horse,  which  she  has  insisted  on  riding  in  the  teeth 
of  remonstrance.  She  is  on  the  brink  of  destruction.  A  young 
stranger  appears,  and  stops  the  horse  on  the  brow  of  a 
precipice.  If  it  was  not  the  brow  of  a  precipice — a 
yawning  gulf — the  thing  would  not  be  convenable,  Bressaut 
alone  has  saved  in  this  way  more  than  three  hundred  young  girls; 
it  is  due  to  a  modesty  which  does  him  credit  that  he  wears  no 
medals."  Again,  we  have  the  ficelle  a  effet,  in  which  the  Comtesse 
Berthe,  clothed  in  a  grey  robe,  chained,  and  recumbent  on  straw 
in  a  wretched  dungeon,  makes  a  pious  and  piteous  appeal  to 
Heaven  in  respect  of  her  unmerited  suffering,  ending  with 
"  Seigneur  !  Seigneur  !  Quel  malheur  me  reservez-vous  encore?  " 

The  Gaoler.  The  Chevalier  de  Maurevert. 
Berthe.  Aaaah ! 

Maurevert.  Cease  these  vain  complaints  ;  they  will  not  serve  you. 
Ah  !  proud  countess  !  you  spurned  me  !  Ah  !  In  exchange  for  my  love 
you  gave  me  scorn  !  V*ou  were  mad,  surely  ?  Now  it  is  my  turn.  My 
hour  has  come  ;  no  power  on  earth  can  save  you  from  my  hands  ;  you  are 
mine ! 

Kaoul  (entering  by  the  secret  door).  Not  yet,  Chevalier  de  Maurevert ! 
This  is  followed  by  "another  method." 
Catherine.  I  will  follow  you. 

Henry.  And  you  will  leave  me  alone — with  this  fortune  which  I  owe  to 
you,  and  which  will  bring  a  curse  on  me !  Accursed  be  it,  indeed ! 
Take  it  back,  and  give  me  our  old  peace,  our  old  friendship,  our  old 
poverty ! 

Beatrix.  This  is  folly. 

Henry  (in  despair).  What  better  can  I  say  ? 

Catherine.  What  way  to  take  ? 

Henry.  Who,  ah  who,  will  help  us  ? 

Sabine  (upjieuring  at  tlte  back).  1  will ! 

As  the  last  ficelle,  the  ficelle  sublime,  we  are  reminded  of  the 
absurdity  in  Rug  Bias,  who,  when  he  appears  as  a  grandee,  is 
recognized  by  the  Queen  as  the  mysterious  lover  who  some  time 
back  is  climbing  the  wall  to  lay  bouquets  in  her  path. 

Sans  he'siter,  la  reine  reconnait  son  amoureux  anonyme.  A  quoi  ?  A  ses 
manchettes.  C'est  la  meme  dentelle!  murmure  la  femme  du  roi.  Sur 
le  moment,  cela  t'meut  plus  qu'on  ne  pourrait  le  dire ;  mais  l'intcrct 
qu'inspire  Ruy  151as  diminue  un  peu  lorsqu'on  re'fle'ehit  qu'il  n'a  pas  change 
de  chemise  depuis  trois  semaines. 

The  brief  extracts  which  we  have  been  able  to  give  as  examples 
of  Nome's  style  and  method  cannot,  of  course,  do  real  justice  to 


the  talent  which  he  undoubtedly  possessed,  and  which  found  ex- 
pression in  the  Betise  Humaine  as  well  as  in  Le  ioie  Regiment. 
Why  it  was  that,  having  done  so  much,  he  suddenly  stopped 
short,  is  partly  explained  by  M.  Albert  Wolff.  It  often  happens, 
M.  Wolff  points  out,  that  a  writer  does  stop  short  in  this  way, 
whether  because  he  really  has  no  more  to  say,  or  because  he 
has  to  think  first  of  making  money,  secondly  of  artistic  ambi- 
tion. This  was,  he  seems  to  think,  the  case  with  Noriac,  who, 
living  at  a  time  when  journalism  was  ill  paid,  yet  had  to 

j  rely  upon  journalism  for  his  living,  and   so  frittered  away 

1  the  talent  which  might  have  followed  up  Le  ioie  Regiment 
with  yet  better  literary  work.  Again,  French  journalism  in 
those  days  was  not  unlike  the  Western  American  journalism  which 
Mr.  Bret  Ilarte  has  sometimes  depicted  ;  it  was  a  constant 
struggle,  physical  as  well  as  mental,  and  for  the  unceasing 
strain  of  such  a  struggle  Noriac's  nature  was  not  fitted.  But 
"  il  eut  le  bonheur  d'ecrire  a  ses  debuts  deux  ceuvres  qui  resteront. 
Qui  de  nous  pourra  en  dire  autant  ?  "  M.  Wolff  ends  up  his 
appreciative  account  of  Noriac  with  an  anecdote  of  a  conversation 
held  at  dinner  three  years  aco  between  Noriac  and  another  writer, 
whose  position  is  now  established.  This  writer  reminded  Noriac 
of  how  long  ago  he  had  met  him,  whose  way  was  then  cleaner 

!  before  him,  one  day  on  the  boulevards,  and  revealed  to  Noriac  for 
the  first  time  that  he  had  been  longing  to  be  asked  to  dinner  by 

i  Noriac,  and  had  even  thrown  out  such  hints  as  he  could,  the  fact 
being  that  he  was  dying  of  hunger  born  of  poverty.  The  company 
being  French,  of  course  Noriac  and  every  oneelsegave  way, in  the  first 
place  to  lively  emotion,  and  then,  changing  from  tears  to  laughter, 
Noriac  invited  them  all  to  dinner,  and  at  dessert,  while  the 
champagne  bubbled  in  the  glasses,  he  rose  and  said,  "  Mes  enfants, 
buvons  a  ceux  qui  luttent  et  qui  souffrent,  et  souhaitons  qu'a. 
l'heure  de  la  faim  ils  rencontrent  un  homme  d'esprit  moins  bete 
que  moi !  " 


PROVINCIALIZATION  OF  INDIAN  FINANCE. 

THE  dealings  of  the  Government  of  India  with  the  Provincial 
Governments  in  respect  of  financial  administration  may  be 
compared  to  those  of  a  father  of  a  number  of  sons.  For  many 
years  the  father  kept  in  his  own  hands  the  entire  management  of 
his  affairs,  and  provided  for  the  expenses  of  his  boys.  After 
a  time  he  began  calculating  each  year  the  resources  of  the 
coming  year,  and  informed  his  sons  of  the  amount  he  was  pre- 
pared to  expend  on  behalf  of  each.  These  annual  programmes 
led  to  a  considerable  amount  of  family  discussion  and  bickerings. 
Each  son  took  his  own  view  of  his  requirements,  and  each  tried 
to  get  as  large  a  share  as  he  could  from  his  father's  purse,  giving 
the  most  plausible  and  frequently  irresistible  reasons  for  hi3  de- 
mands. The  father  found  his  expenditure  was  year  by  year 
growing  and  exceeding  his  income,  and  he  was  plunged  deeper  and) 
deeper  into  debt.  At  last  he  determined  to  try  a  new  system — 
namely,  that  of  making  his  sons  each  a  fixed  allowance  to  meet 
their  personal  expenditure,  their  tailors'  bills,  hats,  gloves,  travel- 
ling, amusements,  and  the  like.  The  allowances  were  fixed  at 
somewhat  less  than  the  sums  which  the  father  had  recently  been< 
spending  on  these  objects ;  and  the  sons  were  made  distinctly  to 
understand  that  the  amounts  would  not  be  increased,  at  a»y 
rate  for  some  years.  The  change  of  system  produced  the  happiest 
results.  The  sons,  who  had  hitherto  been  incurring  expendi- 
ture on  the  strength  of  the  (to  them)  apparently  unlimited 
resources  of  the  father,  but  slightly  restrained  by  their  love 
for  him  and  their  sense  of  propriety  and  respect  for  the  family 
welfare,  began  to  understand  that  they  must  make  ends  meet. 
Instead  of  sending  in  bills  for  their  father  to  pay,  they  had 
to  put  their  hands  into  their  own  pockets,  and  were  restrained 
from  extravagance  by  the  clinking  of  the  cash  as  it  went  out. 
Under  their  new  sense  of  responsibility,  they  seldom  found  it 
necessary  to  ask  their  father  for  additional  aid,  and,  on  the  whole, 
confined  their  expenses,  for  which  the  money  was  given  them, 
within  the  fixed  allowances.  The  father  began  to  recover  a 
1  solvent  position,  for  his  income  was  increasing  while  the  alarming- 
I  growth  of  his  expenses  had  ceased.  Finding  that  the  first  step- in 
I  trusting  his  sons  had  been  so  successful,  be  determined  to  take 
another  in  the  same  direction,  by  admitting  them  to  a  share  in 
some  of  the  minor  branches  of  his  business,  allowing  them  to  ap- 
propriate for  their  own  use  any  increased  profits  they  might  make 
by  their  own  exertions.  This  new  step  also  answered  its  purpose, 
and  the  income  of  the  family  began  rapidly  to  develop.  Finally, 
the  system  was  extended  by  the  admission  of  the  sons  into 
nearly  every  branch  of  the  business.  The  fixed  allowances  were 
abolished,  and  in  their  place  a  definite  share  of  the  whole  income 
earned  by  the  family  was  granted  to  each  son.  One  of  the 
sons  who  had  refused  hitherto  to  take  any  share  in  the  business, 
contenting  himself  with  the  original  plan  of  fixed  allowances,  came 
into  the  new  scheme.  Further,  as  the  sons  themselves  were  be- 
coming fathers  of  families,  they  were  recommended  to  treat  their 
own  children  on  similar  principles  to  those  which  their  father  had 
adopted  with  regard  to  them. 

It  was  in  i860  that  the  Budget  system  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
James  Wilson  into  India.  In  1 870  Lord  Mayo  took  the  first  step 
towards  enforcing  the  financial  responsibility  of  the  provincial 
Governments.  Sir  John  Strachey  described  the  previous  system 
as  one  under  which  the  local  Governments  "  had  almost  no  powers 
of  financial  control  over  the  affairs  of  their  respective  provinces. 
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and  no  financial  responsibility.  Every  thing  was  rigorously  cen- 
tralized in  the  Supreme  Government,  which  took  upon  itself  in 
detail  the  provision  of  funds  for  every  branch  of  the  public  service 
throughout  India.  .  .  .  For  many  years  before  Lord  Mayo 
became  Viceroy,  the  ordinary  financial  condition  of  India  had  been 
one  of  chronic  deficit,  and  one  of  the  main  causes  of  this  state  of 
affairs  was  the  impossibility  of  resisting  the  constantly  increasing 
demands  of  the  local  Governments  for  the  means  of  providing 
every  kind  of  improvement  in  the  administration  of  their  respec- 
tive provinces.  Their  demands  were  practically  unlimited,  because 
there  was  almost  no  limit  to  their  legitimate  wants.  The  local 
Governments  had  no  means  of  knowing  the  measure  by  which  their 
annual  demands  upon  the  Government  of  India  ought  to  be  regu- 
lated. They  had  a  purse  to  draw  upon  of  unlimited,  because  un- 
known, depth.  They  saw,  on  every  side,  the  necessity  for 
improvements,  and  their  constant  and  justifiable  desire  was  to 
obtain  for  their  own  provinces  and  people  as  large  a  share  as 
they  could  persuade  the  Government  of  India  to  give  them 
out  of  the  general  revenues  of  the  Empire.  They  found  by 
experience  that  the  less  economy  they  practised,  and  the  more 
importunate  their  demands,  the  more  likely  they  were  to  per- 
suade the  Government  of  India  of  the  urgency  of  their  require- 
ments. In  representing  these  requirements  they  felt  that  they  did 
what  was  right ;  and  they  left  to  the  Government  of  India,  which 
had  taken  the  task  upon  itself,  the  responsibility  of  refusing  to 
provide  the  necessary  means."  General  Strachey,  who  was  the 
originator  of  the  new  scheme,  wrote  : — "  The  distribution  of  the 
public  income  degenerates  into  something  like  a  scramble,  in 
which  the  most  violent  has  the  advantage,  with  very  little  atten- 
tion to  reason.  As  local  economy  leads  to  no  local  advantage,  the 
stimulus  to  avoid  waste  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  ;  so,  as  no  local 
growth  of  the  income  leads  to  an  increase  of  the  local  means 
of  improvement,  the  interest  in  developing  the  public  revenues 
is  also  brought  down  to  the  lowest  level."  There  were  other 
more  serious  evils  in  the  constant  differences  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  central  and  local  Governments,  "  and  every  attempt 
to  make  financial  control  more  stringent  increased  an  antagonism 
the  mischief  of  which  was  felt  throughout  the  public  service." 
Lord  Mayo  made  over,  from  the  1st  of  April,  1871,  to  the  local 
Governments  the  financial  control  of  eight  branches  of  expen- 
diture— gaols,  police,  education,  registration,  medical  services, 
printing,  roads,  and  civil  buildings.  The  net  charges  for  these  had 
amounted  in  1869-70  to  about  six  millions.  Lord  Mayo  had  man- 
aged to  reduce  them  in  the  next  year,  with  great  difficulty,  by 
nearly  a  million  ;  and  for  the  next  five  years,  under  the  new 
system,  they  barely  increased,  a  complete  stop  having  by  it  been 
put  to  what  had  previously  proved  to  be  irresistible  pressure 
lor  money  to  carry  out  administrative  improvements  which 
the  state  of  the  revenues  could  not  afford. 

No  change  was  made  by  Lord  Northbrook;  but  under  Lord 
Lytton's  administration  in  1877  the  next  step  was  taken  in 
the  direction  of  giving  the  provincial  Governments  an  imme- 
diate interest  not  only  in  repressing  expenditure,  but  also  in 
developing  revenue.  The  North-Western  Provinces,  Bengal, 
and  the  Punjab,  were  first  dealt  with,  and  gradually  the  system 
was  extended  to  all  the  other  local  Governments,  except  Madras, 
which  refused  to  come  into  the  new  arrangement.  While 
further  heads  of  expenditure  were  transferred  to  them,  in- 
cluding interest  on  productive  public  works  outlay,  the  net 
revenue  from  these  works,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  con- 
tribution to  the  Imperial  treasury,  was  made  over  to  them,  to- 
gether with  other  branches  of  revenue,  of  which  the  most  impor- 
tant were  Excise,  Stamps,  and  Law  and  Justice.  Conditions  were 
laid  down  by  which,  while  ceasing  to  interfere  in  details,  the 
Government  of  India  maintained  a  general  control  over  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  administration.  It  must  also  be  mentioned  that 
powers  were  given  for  raising  cesses  from  the  land  in  the  Bengal 
Presidency,  and  these  cesses  were  included  in  the  provincial  rates, 
while  subsequently  licence  taxes  on  traders  were  imposed  under  pro- 
vincial legislation.  The  result  of  these  and  other  measures  and  of 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  country,  arising  to  a  great  degree 
from  the  development  of  the  railway  system,  has  been  to  raise  the 
financial  position  from  a  chronic  state  of  delicit,  which  amounted  in 
1868-69  t0  over  2I  millions,  to  the  magnificent  surplus,  exclusive 
of  war  charges,  in  1880-81,  amounting,  as  we  lately  showed,  to  over 
6,600,000^.  This  year  a  further  advance  has  been  made  on  the  lines 
of  a  draft  resolution,  left  as  a  legacy  to  the  Government  by  Sir  John 
Strachey.  Major  Baring  states  that  the  principle  adopted  in  the 
new  provincial  settlements  is  "  that,  instead  of  giving  local  Govern- 
ments, as  heretofore,  a  fixed  sum  of  money  to  make  good  any 
excess  of  provincialized  expenditure  over  provincialized  receipts,  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  Imperial  revenue  of  each  province  is  for 
the  future  to  be  devoted  to  this  object.  Certain  heads,  as  few  iu 
number  as  possible,  are  wholly,  or  with  minute  local  exceptions 
only,  reserved  as  Imperial.  Others  are  divided  in  proportions,  for 
the  most  part  equal,  between  Imperial  and  provincial.  The  rest 
are  wholly,  or  with  minute  local  exceptions  only,  made  provincial. 
The  balance  of  revenues  and  charges  thus  made  provincial,  being 
against  the  local  Governments,  will  be  rectified  for  each  province 
by  a  fixed  percentage  on  the  land  revenue  (otherwise  reserved  as 
Imperial),  excepting  in  the  case  of  Burma,  where  the  percentage 
will  be  extended  to  the  Imperial  rice  export  duty  and  the  salt 
revenue  also.  The  advantage  of  this  system  over  that  which  has 
hitherto  generally  prevailed  is  that  the  provincial  Governments 
will  be  given  a  direct  interest,  not  only  in  the  provincialized 
revenue,  but   also   in  the  most  important  item   of  Imperial 


revenue  raised  within  their  own  provinces.  The  general  result  of 
these  arrangements  is  that  about  three-fifths  of  the  revenue  of 
British  India,  amounting  roughly  to  42  millions,  and  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  expenditure,  amounting  roughly  to  19  millions,  will 
be  provincialized — that  is  to  say,  the  provincial  Governments 
will  have,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  each  head,  an  interest  in  and  responsibility  for  their 
administration."  Thus  far  the  new  scheme  is  Sir  John  Strachey's. 
On  it  have  been  grafted  two  additions.  In  the  first  place,  it  has 
been  arranged  that  in  the  event  of  exceptional  disaster,  such  as 
scarcity  and  distress  not  amounting  to  severe  famine,  the  Pro- 
vincial Governments  will  receive  no  aid  from  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment ;  while  severe  famine  will  be  met  from  the  Imperial  provi- 
sion which  is  being  annually  made  for  the  purpose.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Imperial  Government  will  not  call  for  aid  from  the 
Provincial  Governments, "  except  in  the  case  of  disaster  so  abnormal 
as  to  exhaust  the  Imperial  reserves  and  resources,  and  to  necessi- 
tate the  suspension  of  the  entire  machinery  of  public  improve- 
ment throughout  the  Empire."  In  ordinary  times  these  agree- 
ments will  probably  be  observed ;  but  when  disasters  of  the 
magnitude  described  take  place,  we  suspect  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day  will  be  guided  by  what  seems  the  best  to  it  at 
the  moment,  without  reference  to  such  agreements  made  in 
cold  blood.  The  general  result  of  the  new  provincial  contracts  is 
a  loss  to  the  Imperial  Government  of  26,000/.  a  year  for  five  j'ears. 
Part  of  this  takes  the  form  of  a  remission  of  a  lump  sum  of 
360,000/.  As  at  the  same  time  the  Government  of  India  re- 
turned to  the  provincial  Governments  670,000/.  which  they  had 
contributed  to  the  Imperial  Government  during  the  pressure  of 
the  Afghan  war,  the  cash  balances  of  the  provincial  Governments, 
which  were  already  in  a  flourishing  condition,  became  much  larger 
than  was  necessary.  This  probably  explains  why  the  estimates 
of  1882-83  have  been  permitted  to  show  a  deficit  on  the  provincial 
accounts  of  nearly  two  millions.  The  restrictions  which  for  the 
last  few  years  had  been  placed  on  the  expenditure  by  the  pro- 
vincial Governments  of  their  balances  have  been  removed. 

The  second  addition  to  Sir  John  Strachey's  scheme  is  more  im- 
portant. Its  object  is  the  development  of  local  self-government. 
There  already  exist  local  funds  appertaining  either  to  districts  or 
municipalities  which  are  administered  by  local  Boards.  The  Govern- 
ment of  India  wishes  "  to  widen  the  sphere  of  action  hitherto 
assigned  to  these  bodies.  The  provincial  Governments  have, 
therefore,  been  invited  to  hand  over  to  them  such  items  of  revenue 
and  expenditure  as  may  appear  most  suited  to  give  them  a  real 
interest  in  the  administration  of  the  resources  at  their  command.'' 
Primary  education,  minor  public  works,  dispensaries  and  hospitals 
are  amongst  the  objects  which  it  is  suggested  that  these  local 
Boards  could  properly  administer,  while  the  municipalities  will  be  re- 
lieved of  the  charges  relating  to  the  police.  The  provincial  Govern- 
ments will  supplement  the  local  funds  by  grants  from  the  provincial 
resources.  Steps  have  already  been  taken,  notably  in  Bengal  and 
the  North-West  Provinces,  to  put  these  suggestions  into  opera- 
tion. The  time  has  not  arrived  yet  in  India  for  the  people  to  elect 
their  rulers,  even  for  purely  local  purposes.  The  local  Boards 
will  continue  to  be  nominated  officially,  and  will  remain  subject  to 
considerable  official  control.  They  consist,  however,  chiefly  of 
private  persons,  unconnected  with  the  Government,  of  local  in- 
fluence and  position.  It  is  hoped,  by  the  extension  of  their 
powers  and  responsibilities  in  local  administration,  to  introduce 
the  elements  of  political  education  and  to  train  the  people  to  self- 
government.  Hitherto  the  local  Boards  have  been  useful  co- 
adjutors in  the  work  of  administration ;  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  anticipations  of  the  Government  will  be  realized,  and 
whether  an  independent  and  enlightened  spirit  of  public  duty  will 
be  fostered  and  developed  by  the  new  arrangements. 


A  TIMES'  BLUNDER. 

BY  long  practice  the  Times  has  acquired  a  rare  aptitude  foi 
blundering,  but  even  the  Times  has  seldom  managed  to  com- 
bine such  ignorance  of  what  ought  to  be  elementary  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  the  writer  with  such  grave  indiscretion  regarding  the 
interests  of  readers  as  were  displayed  in  a  statement  set  going  by 
it  one  day  last  week.  The  statement  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
authorities  of  the  Bank  of  France  had  for  some  time  been  pre- 
paring for  the  demonetization  of  silver.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  too 
much  to  expect  sound  political  knowledge  from  the  City  Editor  of 
the  Times,  but  at  least  one  would  have  thought  that  a  man  deemed 
competent  to  instruct  the  public  on  current  financial  subjects 
would  know  that  to  decide  upon  the  standard  of  value  in  a 
country  is  the  function  of  the  Legislature,  not  of  a  Bank,  though 
it  be  the  State  Bank  ;  and  also  that  it  is  the  interest  of  the  Bank 
of  France  not  to  anticipate,  much  less  to  force  on,  the  demonetiza- 
tion of  silver.  But,  apparently,  the  City  Editor  of  the  Times  is 
ignorant  of  these  commonplace  facts.  The  heads  of  the  great 
houses  in  the  City,  we  daresay,  were  not  equally  ignorant,  at  least 
those  of  them  who  have  connexions  with  Paris.  But  it  was  in- 
conceivable to  them  that  a  paper  having  the  position  of  the  Times 
would  make  a  statement  so  gravely  affecting  the  interests  of  the 
business  community  without  taking  the  trouble  to  inquire  as  to 
its  accuracy.  They  rushed,  therefore,  to  the  Bank  of  England, 
to  ascertain  if  anything  was  known  there  as  to  the  matter, 
and  numerous  telegrams  were  quickly  despatched  all  over  Europe. 
It  was  soon  discovered  that  not  only  was  there  no  truth  in  the 
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statement,  but  that  it  bad  not  the  shadow  of  a  foundation.  No- 
thing1 had  occurred  to  furnish  a  pretext  for  it.  The  sensation  in 
the  City  is  easily  understood.  France  is,  with  the  exception  of 
India,  the  greatest  consumer  of  silver.  If,  therefore,  she  were  to 
demonetize  silver,  the  price  of  the  metal  would  fall  indefinitely. 
The  demonetization  of  silver  by  Germany  led  to  a  fall  of  20  per 
cent. ;  but  were  France  to  demonetize,  all  the  European  countries 
now  using  that  metal,  as  well  as  the  United  States,  would  follow 
her  example,  and  there  would  be  no  buyer  left  but  India,  which 
could  not  be  expected  to  afford  a  market  for  the  immense  mass  of 
silver  that  would  be  pressed  for  sale.  The  price,  therefore,  would 
probably  fall  to  half-a-crown  per  ounce,  or  even  lower,  and 
every  person  trading-  with  any  country  where  silver  is  used 
would  be  subjected  to  heavy  losses.  Nor  is  this  all.  There  are 
fears  that  the  value  of  money  in  the  City  may  rise  by  and  by, 
because  it  is  apprehended  that  New  York  may  take  away  gold,  as 
it  has  done  for  the  last  three  ©r  four  autumns.  But  it  is  hoped 
that  what  is  taken  by  New  York  may  be  supplied  from  Paris,  and 
that  thus  dearness  in  the  money  market  may  be  avoided.  If,  how- 
ever, the  Bank  of  France  were  preparing  for  the  demonetization 
of  silver,  it  would  refuse  to  part  with  any  of  its  gold  ;  and  thus 
the  whole  demand  from  New  York  would  fall  upon  London.  The 
result  would  be  a  great  rise  in  the  value  of  money  here,  and  con- 
sequently a  great  fall  in  the  prices  of  Stock  Exchange  securities, 
as  well  as  a  serious  check  to  trade.  Thus  the  statement  circulated 
by  the  Times  was  calculated  to  alarm  all  classes  in  the  City. 

Our  readers  will  be  aware  that  France  is  a  member  of  the  so-called 
Latin  Union — that  is,  that  she  has  entered  into  a  convention  with 
Italy,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Greece  for  the  maintenance  of 
bimetallism.  And,  while  the  convention  lasts,  she  is  of  course 
not  free  to  demonetize  silver.  If  the  Government  of  France  were 
stable,  and  could  look  forward  to  a  long  tenure  of  office,  it  might 
be  that  Ministers  would  contemplate  a  change  in  the  standard  of 
value  when  the  Convention  came  to  an  end.  But,  as  we  all  know, 
Ministries  succeed  Ministries  with  bewildering  rapidity,  and  there 
cannot  be  said  to  be  any  fixed  policy  or  any  real  majority.  So  far 
as  there  is  any  policy  on  this  subject,  it  is  in  favour  of  bimetallism. 
Years  ago,  when  the  first  monetary  Conference  was  held  in  Paris, 
M.  Leon  Say,  then  Minister  of  Finance,  declared  that  he  believed 
the  fall  in  the  value  of  silver  to  be  only  a  fluctuation,  and  that  he 
was  not  prepared  for  demonetization.  Last  year  France  and  the 
United  States  joined  in  invLing  the  Governments  of  Europe  to  a 
second  Conference,  at  which  they  offered  to  resume  the  unlimited 
coinage  of  silver  if  concessions  were  made  to  them  by  the  other 
Governments,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  change 
has  since  taken  place  in  financial  opinion  in  France.  Certainly  the 
present  Government  has  never  taken  the  matter  into  its  consider- 
ation. As  need  hardly  be  said,  it  is  a  mere  stopgap,  and  could 
not  deal  with  a  question  of  such  intricacy  and  difficulty ;  while 
there  is  no  organized  majority  in  the  Chamber  to  carry  so  serious 
a  measure  as  a  change  in  the  monetary  system  of  the  country, 
even  supposing  that  opinion  was  ripe  for  a  change.  This  being  so, 
the  Bank  of  France  has  no  motive  for  attempting  to  influence 
opinion  against  bimetallism.  On  the  contrary,  its  interests  are 
strongly  the  other  way.  The  official  opinion  of  the  Bank  has 
always  been  given  in  favour  of  the  maintenance  of  the  existing 
system,  and  the  official  opinion  coincides  with  the  Bank's  interests. 
The  Bank  holds  about  millions  sterling  in  silver.  Against 
this  sum  it  can  issue  notes  just  as  well  as  against  its  gold ;  and  for 
all  internal  purposes,  therefore,  the  silver  is  of  as  much  value  as 
the  gold.  Moreover,  the  purchasing  power  of  the  silver  is  kept  up 
by  the  suspension  for  years  of  the  coinage  of  new  silver  pieces. 
The  Bank,  therefore,  has  absolutely  no  motive  to  wish  for  a  change. 
A  change  would  impose  upon  it  great  labour,  and  probably  also 
heavy  losses.  We  pointed  out  above  that,  if  France  were  to  de- 
monetize silver,  the  other  silver-using  countries  of  Europe  and  the 
United  States  would  certainly  do  so  likewise,  and  that  thus  the 
market  for  silver  would  be  so  glutted  that  in  effect  the  metal 
would  become  unsaleable.  What,  therefore,  would  the  Bank  do 
with  its  46I  millions  sterling  of  silver?  If  the  Bank  were  to 
advocate  demonetization  or  to  begin  preparing  for  it,  the  Govern- 
ment might  fairly  say  that  it  had  brought  the  loss  upon  itself  and 
must  bear  the  consequences.  But  no  trading  concern  in  the  world 
would  voluntarily  place  itself  in  a  position  in  which  this  retort 
could  be  fairly  made  to  it,  and  least  of  all  the  Bank  of  France, 
unquestionably  one  of  the  best-managed  institutions  in  the  world. 
If  demonetization  were  to  be  forced  upon  it  by  the  Government, 
it  could  point  to  the  heavy  losses  which  the  measure  brought  upon 
it,  and  could  fairly  claim  compensation;  and  the  Government  could 
hardly  refuse,  for  it  could  not  allow  the  credit  of  the  State  Bank 
to  be  seriously  impaired.  We  may  be  very  sure  therefore  that  the 
Bank  of  France  will  carefully  avoid  anything  which  could  wear 
the  appearance  of  preparing  lor  the  demonetization  of  silver,  and 
we  may  also  be  sure  that  the  French  Government,  in  its  care  for 
the  credit  of  the  Bank  of  France,  will  avoid  demonetization  as 
long  as  it  can. 

In  support  of  bis  statement  the  City  Editor  of  the  Times  re- 
minded his  readers  that  the  Bank  of  France  has  of  late  increased 
its  stock  of  gold  by  over  1 5  millions  sterling.  This  is  quite  true, 
but  it  did  so  not  in  order  to  replace  silver,  but  to  replenish  its 
stores  of  gold.  Owing  to  the  bad  harvests  and  the  ravages  of  the 
phylloxera,  France  has  had  to  import  of  late  years  unusually  large 
quantities  of  wheat  and  wine,  and  to  pay  for  these  she  has  had  to 
export  large  sums  in  gold.  Moreover  during  the  wild  specula- 
tion on  the  Bourse  which  terminated  in  the  panic  of  last  January, 
immense  quantities  of  Stock  Exchange  securities  were  bought 


abroad,  and  to  pay  for  these  also  large  sums  in  gold  had  to  be 
shipped.  In  consequence  the  stock  of  gold  held  by  the  Bank  of 
France  ran  down  very  seriously.  When  the  panic  occurred  last 
January,  and  money  became  very  dear,  gold  was  sent  to  Paris  in 
immense  sums,  and  was  taken  in  by  the  Bank.  Having  thereby 
replenished  its  stock  of  gold,  the  Bank  has  since  taken  measures  to 
retain  it,  paying  out  silver  rather  than  gold  to  all  who  apply  for 
bullion  ;  but  its  object  is  not  to  get  rid  of  the  silver.  The  silver 
paid  out  would  remain  in  the  country,  because  it  has  a  higher 
purchasing  power  in  France  than  abroad,  and  therefore  would 
return  to  the  Bank  in  the  regular  course  of  trade,  whereas  the  gold 
might  be  exported  and  retained  abroad.  The  measures  taken  by 
the  Bank  therefore  for  the  protection  of  its  gold  reserve  have  no 
reference  to  any  change  of  standard,  but  are  simply  dictated  by 
the  desire  to  retain  a  large  stock  of  gold  as  well  as  of  silver.  The 
Bank  of  France  always  keeps  a  vastly  larger  amount  of  coin  and 
bullion  than  the  Bank  of  England,  thinking  it  necessary  to  hold 
usually  as  much  of  each  metal  as  the  Bank  of  England  does  of  the 
one  metal  alone.  In  other  words,  the  credit  system  is  not  so 
highly  developed  in  France  as  in  England,  and  coin  is  required 
to  do  much  of  the  work  there  which  is  done  here  by  cheques 
and  notes. 


THE  THEATRES. 

THE  production  at  the  Haymarket  of  that  old-fashioned  play 
The  Overland  Route  by  a  company,  most  of  the  members  of 
which  are  addicted  to  a  new  fashion  of  acting,  has  a  somewhat 
curious  effect — an  effect,  perhaps,  more  curious  than  pleasing.  The 
actors  engaged  in  the  present  representation  are  all  evidently  filled 
with  the  best  intentions,  and  almost  all  of  them  are  in  certain 
lines,  and  within  certain  limits,  capable,  or  more  than  capable, 
actors ;  yet  the  performance  is  inadequate  and  flagging,  except  in 
scenes  which  rest  wholly  upon  some  few  members  of  the  com- 
pany. The  reasons  f  or  the  want  of  spirit  in  the  performance,  for 
which  not  all  the  care  bestowed  upon  the  get-up  of  the  play 
can  atone,  are  not  far  to  seek.  The  play  is  one  which  was 
obviously  enough  written  not  so  much  for  a  particular  actor 
as  for  particular  actors  ;  and  the  undertaking  of  other  actors  to 
assume  parts  written  with  a  special  purpose  seems,  to  begin  with, 
not  very  wise.  Besides  this,  or  perhaps  because  of  this,  the 
piece  has  no  pretensions  to  plot;  it  is  made  up  of  a  series 
of  incidents  more  or  less  amusing,  striking,  and  grotesque,  which 
lead  to  nothing  and  end  in  nothing,  and  which  depend  upon  the 
success  with  which  the  incidents  are  worked  out,  one  by  one,  by 
the  characters.  It  is,  in  fact,  really  more  like  an  "entertain- 
ment "  than  like  a  play — an  entertainment  written  on  a  large 
scale,  with  the  colours  laid  on  with  a  good  fat  brush.  To  the  in- 
terpretation of  such  a  work  the  system  and  habit  of  the  present 
Haymarket  company  is  singularly  unfitted,  and  the  omission  of 
broad  passages,  which  were  popular  enough  when  the  play  first 
appeared,  creditable  as  it  is  to  the  management,  marks  clearly 
enough  the  difference  between  now  and  then,  and  points  clearly 
enough  to  the  incongruity  of  reviving  such  a  piece  under  such 
conditions  as  exist.  It  seems  a  little  strange  that  the  very  con- 
sideration of  the  need  for  omission  in  this  direction  should  not 
have  availed  to  hint  to  a  clever  manager  and  actor  that  he 
was  perhaps  going  on  a  wrong  tack  ;  but,  no  doubt,  it  is 
always  difficult  to  find  a  new  play  which  has  either  merit  or 
the  elements  of  success,  or,  which  is  far  more  rare,  both ;  and 
the  temptation  to  fall  back  upon  a  piece  which  has  been  success- 
ful in  its  time  may  be  great.  Nor,  if  the  task  were  intelligently 
set  about,  need  there  be  much  reason  to  find  fault  with  such 
falling  back.  Unluckily,  at  the  Haymarket  the  intelligence 
which  was  needed  to  make  the  piece  what  it  seemed  before,  a  play 
which  pleased  by  dint  of  strongly-marked  acting  of  coarsely-telling 
situations  and  dialogue,  has  been  bestowed  upon  details  of  dress, 
scenery,  and  stage-management,  which  could  be  very  well  spared 
in  favour  of  a  bolder  and  broader  style  of  acting.  The  style 
adopted  has  its  own  special  value  for  special  works ;  but  to  apply 
it  to  such  a  piece  as  The  Overland  Route  produces  a  somewhat 
stranger  effect  than  would  be  produced  by  looking  at  a  pantomime 
through  the  wrong  end  of  an  opera-glass  and  with  one's  ears 
stuffed  with  cotton-wool.  To  use  a  word  which  is  odious  enough, 
but  which  seems  convenient  to  express  the  particular  state  of 
things,  the  performance,  as  a  whole,  sutlers  from  being  too 
"  genteel."  There  seems  to  be  a  desire  to  keep  up  a  certain 
"  tone,"  which  is  entirely  out  of  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the 
piece,  and  the  result  is  naturally  somewhat  unsatisfactory. 

The  piece,  as  is  well  known,  opens  on  board  a  P.  and  0. 
steamer,  where  are  found  Mrs.  Sebright,  who,  for  reasons  which 
might  pass  current  if  the  play  were  given  throughout  in  a  rollick- 
ing spirit,  chooses  to  let  herself  be  supposed  a  widow,  though  she 
really  looks  forward  to  soon  meeting  her  husband ;  her  two  de- 
voted old  admirers,  Mr.  Colepepper  and  Sir  Solomon  Eraser,  both 
Anglo-Indians  ;  and,  with  other  people,  Tom  Dexter,  the  hero  of 
the  play,  who  drops  by  chance  into  the  position  of  ship's  doctor, 
and  who,  by  dint  of  an  extraordinary  versatility  and  power,  be- 
comes the  ruling  spirit  of  the  piece.  We  have  also  Mrs.  Lovibond, 
ten  years  separated  from  her  husband,  and  on  the  point  of  ac- 
cepting the  hand  of  Major  McTurk  ;  Mr.  Lovibond,  who  is  igno- 
rant that  his  wife  is  on  board,  and  who  has  assumed  the  berth 
and  name  of  one  Downey  who  gave  up  his  place  at  the  last 
moment ;  and  Moleskin,  a  detective  whose  great  object  in  life 
is  to  arrest  Downey.    Here,  even  without  the  underplot,  neatly 
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arranged  for  its  special  purpose,  of  Dexter's  chivalrous  courtship 
of  Mary,  Oolepepper's  daughter,  there  is  matter  enough  for  com- 
plications, which  are  ingeniously  enough  got  out  of  the  situation. 
Mrs.  Sebright's  treatment  of  the  two  old  men  who  are  constantly 
dangling  after  her;  the  jealousy  between  Mrs.  Sebright  and  Mrs. 
Lovibond ;  Mrs.  Lovibond's  horror  at  seeing,  as  she  thinks,  the 
ghost  of  her  husband  ;  Lovibond's  horror  at  being  arrested  and 
clapped  into  handcuffs  as  the  felon  Downey— all  these  are  comical 
enough  things,  and  some,  but  only  some  of  them,  are  comically 
enough  played.  The  first  part  ends  with  Lovibond's  collapse ; 
the  second,  which  is  occupied  mainly  with  dialogue  illustrat- 
ing the  situations  already  shown,  with  the  ship  running  suddenly 
aground  on  the  Mazaffa  reef,  and  with  the  scene  of  singu- 
larly undisciplined  commotion  which  is  supposed  to  be  its  result. 
This  scene  is  so  managed  as  to  be  stirring  enough ;  but,  _  in 
the  first  place,  the  sort  of  stir  indicated  is  out  of  keeping 
with  the  spirit  of  the  piece ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  ex- 
cessive desire  for  telling  stage-management  defeats  its  own  end, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  impossible  to  make  out  in  the  din  and  racket 
which  prevails  what  is  being  said  and  done,  and  for  what  noble 
speech  it  is  that  the  Captain  cries  to  Dexter,  who  stands  about 
and  shouts  inarticulately,  "  Thank  you  for  that."  Again,  what  is 
evidently  meant  for  a  prominent  incident,  that  of  Major  McTurk 
making  wildly  for  the  boat  and  being  stopped  by  an  invalid  officer, 
goes  for  nothing,  because  in  every  group  on  the  stage  some  incident 
of  equal  importance  has  been  invented  to  take  place  at  the  same 
time.  Here,  in  fact,  as  throughout  the  arrangement  of  the 
piece,  that  very  important  thing,  the  "  optique  du  theatre,'"  has 
been  lost  sight  of.  What  is  represented  might  very  well  really 
take  place,  although  we  greatly  doubt  if  there  ever  would  be 
so  much  screaming  from  the  women  in  real  life;  but  it  is  not 
the  business  of  the  stage,  and  it  never  can  be  the  business  of 
the  stage,  to  represent  exactly  what  takes  place  or  might  take 
place  in  real  life.  This  or  that  incident,  this  or  that  charac- 
ter, this  or  that  word  or  gesture  must  always  be  far  more 
marked  than  it  really  would  be.  Otherwise  why  have  an  audi- 
ence, which  cannot  have  its  eyes  and  ears  everywhere  at  once, 
and  which  cannot  be  expected  to  appreciate  from  a  distance  things 
which  might  be  amusing  enough  to  the  spectators  if  they  could 
all  be  packed  into  the  trou  du  souffleur?  The  same  mistake 
which  spoils  the  wreck  scene  in  The  Overland  Route  spoiled  the 
club  scene  in  Money,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  it  should  have  been  re- 
peated. The  last  act  of  the  play  deals  with  the  fortunes,  misfor- 
tunes, and  humours  of  the  passengers  and  crew  when  wrecked  on  the 
Mazaffa  reef,  and  deals  with  nothing  else  except  the  fact,  which 
comes  as  no  surprise  to  the  audience,  of  Mrs.  Sebright's  having  a 
husband,  and  flinging  herself  joyfully  into  his  arms  when  he 
appears  as  captain  of  the  Royal  Navy  ship  which  rescues  the 
party.  In  this  act  a  curious  illustration  is  afforded  of  the  mistaken 
spirit  in  which  the  play  is  approached — a  spirit  in  which  the  actors 
consider  what  should  be  a  rattling  play  of  broad  comedy  from  a 
serious  point  of  view.  Major  McTurk,  a  swaggering  poltroon, 
overcome  by  the  passion  for  strong  drink,  attempts  first  to  bribe  the 
steward,  and  then  to  steal  from  the  carefully-kept  store  of  pro- 
visions, and  is  on  both  occasions  foiled.  Mr.  Everill  plays  both 
scenes  with  power,  from  a  serious  point  of  view,  but  the  result  is 
utterly  incongruous.  Major  McTurk  should  be  a  comic  figure 
throughout,  and  there  is  nothing  comic  in  Mr.  Everill's  trembling 
despair. 

As  we  have  said,  certain  players  stand  out  from  the  rest  in  their 
capacity  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  a  play  which  was  written  when 
Haymarket  audiences  came  to  the  theatre  to  laugh  and  to  applaud 
loudly ;  and  first  among  these  players  is  Mrs.  Bancroft,  whose 
Mrs.  Sebright  is  throughout  spirited  and  inspiriting,  full  of  the 
charm  of  fun  and  vivacity,  and  acted  well  up  to  the  mark  of  the 
part  without  in  the  least  overstepping  it.  Mrs.  John  Wood's  Mrs. 
Lovibond,  again,  is  an  admirable  piece  of  broad  comedy  ;  and  so, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  is  the  Lovibond  of  Mr.  David  James, 
in  which  the  only  possible  fault  is  that  his  misery  sometimes  becomes 
actually  pathetic.  Why  Mr.  Bancroft,  who  is  his  own  manager, 
should  have  chosen  a  part  so  utterly  unsuited  to  him  as  that 
of  Tom  Dexter  it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  Tom  Dexter  should  be 
the  life  of  the  piece  :  and  Mr.  Bancroft,  with  all  his  evident  care, 
is  far  enough  from  being  that.  He  plays  well  in  the  scene  with 
Miss  Colepepper ;  and  he  is  never  offensive,  but  he  is  too  often 
tedious.  Among  the  smaller  characters,  Mr.  Brookfield's  Mr. 
Colepepper  stands  out  as  being  a  study  from  life,  strongly,  but  not 
a  bit  too  strongly,  marked;  while  Mr.  Smedley  gives  a  clever 
sketch  of  Captain  Clavering.  On  the  whole,  we  cannot  but  think 
that  the  reproduction  of  The  Overland  Route  is  an  elaborately 
finished  mistake. 

The  Overland  Route  is  preceded  by  a  monologue  called  Nearly 
Seven,  written  and  acted  by  Mr.  Brooktield.  The  experiment  is 
practically  a  novel,  and,  in  the  case  of  a  young  actor,  a  darino- 
one.  To  hold  the  stage  single-handed  for  twenty  minutes  is  no 
easy  feat ;  and  it  is  Mr.  Brookfield's  merit  that  he  does  hold  it 
in  a  way  which  must  convince  any  instructed  critic  that  the 
high  hopes  suggested  by  his  other  performances  are  most  likely  to 
be  fulfilled,  in  whatever  line,  special  or  varied,  in  the  long  run. 
The  faults  of  such  a  performance— faults  due  partly  to  a  want  of 
experience  in  phrasing  and  intonation,  which  cannot  but  assert 
itself  when  there  is  no  one  by  to  "  give  the  reply,"  partly  perhaps 
to  the  fact  that  the  actor  is  yet  seeking  the  special  form  of  his  art 
best  suited  to  him — are  obvious  enough.  The  merits  which 
counterbalance  them  are  equally  obvious,  and  will  probably  be- 
come more  obvious  as  Mr.  Brookfield  gets  more  accustomed  to  an 


arduous  undertaking.  There  has  been,  naturally,  a  marked  im- 
provement in  his  performance  since  the  first  night,  and  no  doubt 
this  will  increase  as  time  goes  on.  Even  on  the  first  night  the 
cleverness  of  the  player,  interpreting  his  own  cleverly  written 
sketch,  was  enough  in  itself  to  show  that  he  was  not  le  premier 
venu,  and  that  much  might  be  expected  from  the  development  of 
an  unusual  talent. 

Of  the  production  of  Much  Ado  About  Nothing  at  the  Lyceum 
we  cannot  now  pretend  to  speak  at  length  ;  but  it  seems  desirable 
to  record  the  first  impression  that  something  like  a  revelation  of 
the  wit  and  beauty  of  the  play  has  been  given ;  that  the  mounting 
is  brilliant  and  magnificent  without  being  overcoloured;  that  there  is 
not  a  part  ill  played  :  and  that  Miss  Ellen  Terry  and  Mr.  Irving — 
as  to  whom  the  Times'  critic  makes  the  amazing  discovery  that  he 
plays  Benedick  well  because  of  his  sombre  and  sarcastic  humour — 
have  surpassed  the  expectations  naturally  raised  of  their  acting  as 
Beatrice  and  Benedick. 


THE  CESAREWITCH. 

WHEN  the  Cesarewitch  is  over  we  seem  very  near  tho 
close  of  the  racing  season,  and  racing  in  October  is  at  best 
but  a  doubtful  pleasure.  Yet  the  Cesarewitch  and  the  Cambridge- 
shire always  keep  up  their  popularity,  whatever  the  weather  may 
be,  and  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  racing  season  trainers  keep 
them  more  or  less  in  view.  The  weights  for  these  handicaps  were 
published  this  year  early  in  September,  and  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  betting  on  both  races  even  before  Doncaster. 

The  handicap  for  the  Cesarewitch  was  headed  by  Eoxhall,  the 
winner  of  the  Cesarewitch  and  the  Cambridgeshire  of  last  year,  and 
Victor  Emanuel,  both  being  weighted  at  9  st.  10  lbs.  Some 
racing  critics  might  scarcely  have  handicapped  Victor  Emanuel 
as  equal  to  Foxhall ;  but  the  official  handicapper  generally  has 
good  grounds  for  his  calculations.  Next  to  this  pair  came 
Iroquois,  with  only  1  lb.  less  weight  to  carry ;  and  a  four-year- 
old  that  had  won  both  the  Derby  and  the  St.  Leger,  as  well  as 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  Stakes  at  Ascot,  seemed  fully  to  deserve 
to  stand  third  on  the  list  for  the  Cesarewitch.  Fiddler  was 
handicapped  3  lbs.  below  Foxhall;  but  it  will  be  remembered 
that  at  Ascot  he  had  beaten  Foxhall  by  half  a  dozen  lengths,  when 
receiving  5  lbs.  Wallenstein,  the  winner  of  the  Liverpool  Spring 
Cup  and  the  Manchester  Cup,  was  weighted  1  lb.  only  below 
Fiddler,  and  Fortissimo,  who  had  won  the  Goodwood  Stakes  and 
several  other  races  this  season,  was  handicapped  2  lbs.  yet  lower. 
Friday,  who  had  surprised  everybody  by  winning  the  Goodwood 
Cup  when  20  to  1  had  been  laid  against  him,  was  honoured  with 
9  st.  2  lbs.  If  the  weights  for  the  Cesarewitch  had  been  published 
before  Goodwood,  this  horse  would  probably  have  been  handicapped 
at  8  st.  or  less.  Retreat,  after  winning  the  Ascot  Stakes  under 
8  st.  7  lbs.,  and  the  Rous  Memorial  Stakes  under  8  st.  12  lbs.,  could 
scarcely  have  been  let  off  with  less  than  9  st.  1  lb.  Bariolet's  only 
performance  this  year  in  England  had  been  to  run  nowhere  to 
Friday  in  the  Goodwood  Cup ;  but  he  had  won  ten  races  out  of 
twelve  this  season  on  the  Continent,  so  he  had  9  st.  apportioned  to 
him.  We  have  noticed  all  the  horses  handicapped  at  9  st.  or  more 
quite  irrespectively  of  anything  they  had  to  do  with  the  actual 
race,  because  the  highest  weights  in  the  published  list  for  the 
Cesarewitch  are  generally  assigned  to  the  best  four  or  five-year- 
old  racehorses  in  training,  and  this  makes  the  record  of  their 
public  form  up  to  the  beginning  of  September  valuable  to  the 
student  of  racing. 

The  question  of  what  was  likely  to  win  the  Cesarewitch,  how- 
ever, was  far  more  interesting  to  the  bulk  of  racing  men  than  the 
opinion  of  the  official  handicapper  on  the  merits  of  horses  that 
were  unlikely  to  start.  One  of  the  first  horses  that  were  made 
favourite  was  City  Arab.  On  the  very  day  of  the  publication  of 
the  weights  he  was  decidedly  first  favourite  at  16  to  1.  He  is 
a  bay  three-year  colt  by  Tibthorpe,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  and  he  is  trained  by  Marsh  at  Newmarket.  This 
season  he  had  not  run  in  public  before  the  Oesare witch,  but  as  a 
two-year-old  he  had  won  three  races  in  October  at  Newmarket,  as 
well  as  one  at  Great  Yarmouth  in  July.  He  had  also  run  second 
twice,  and  he  had  been  unplaced  twice.  He  was  handicapped  for 
the  Cesarewitch  at  7  st.,  and  he  was  at  once  picked  out  as  a  very 
likely  horse  to  win  the  race.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  private 
reputation  must  have  been  the  principal  cause  of  hi3  favouritism, 
for  although  he  won  something  like  500^.  as  a  two-year-old,  he 
beat  no  horse  of  importance,  nor  did  his  appearance  warrant 
his  high  position  in  the  betting  market.  He  is  a  strongly- 
made  colt,  but  he  is  rather  short,  and  he  does  not  show 
any  great  amount  of  quality.  After  baiog  the  earliest  favourite  in 
the  betting,  he  went  down  to  25  to  1,  but  last  week  he  again 
became  first  favourite.  The  second  horse  to  become  first  favourite 
was  the  famous  filly  Geheimniss,  who  was  backed  at  12  to  1  the 
day  before  the  St.  Leger.  At  that  time  she  was  being  backed  at 
even  money  for  the  St.  Leger  ;  and  it  was  thought  that,  if  she  won 
that  race,  there  would  be  excellent  hedging  for  those  who  had 
backed  her  for  the  Cesarewitch  at  12  to  1.  As  it  turned  out, 
however,  she  was  beaten  for  the  St.  Leger,  and  she  was  soon 
struck  out  of  the  Cesarewitch  altogether.  Another  horse  that 
became  first  favourite  was  Bruce,  who  had  started  first  favourite 
for  the  Derby,  but  he  was  scratched  some  time  before  the 
Cesarewitch.  Another  first  favourite  was  Hackness,  a  four- 
year-old  colt  belonging  to  Robert  Peck,  that  had  not  run  ia 
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public  for  a  couple  of  years.  Although  a  four-year-old,  he 
Lad  only  6  st.  4  lbs.  to  carry.  This  torse  was  backed  at  14 
to  1 ,  but  he  was  scratched  long;  before  the  race.  The  next 
horse  to  be  made  tirst  favourite  was  Shrewsbury,  a  three-year-old 
colt  by  Brown  Bread,  trained  by  Bates,  and  belonging  to  Mr. 
Jardine.  He  is  a  muscular  colt,  with  rather  strong,  but  heavy, 
shoulders,  and  fastidious  critics  might  object  that  he  wants  both 
length  and  breeding.  He  was  handicapped  at  6  st.  12  lbs.,  or 
23  lbs.  less  than  the  weight  assigned  by  the  rules  of  the  handicap 
to  the  winner  of  the  St.  Leger.  Last  year  he  had  been  placed  to  Ker- 
messe,  Dutch  Oven,  and  Little  Sister.  This  season  he  had  run  very 
badly,  after  starting  second  favourite,  in  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Stakes 
at  Ascot ;  but,  as  we  noticed  last  week,  he  had  run  a  dead  heat  with 
Nellie,  and  within  a  length  of  Dutch  Oven  herself,  in  the  Great 
Foal  Stakes  at  the  late  Newmarket  First  October  Meeting.  It  was 
difficult  to  say  by  how  much  Archer  might  have  won  that  race  on 
Dutch  Oven  if  he  had  chosen  to  ride  her  out ;  but  she  was  only 
giving  Shrewsbury  9  lbs.,  and  if  she  had  run  in  the  Cesarewitch  she 
would  have  had  to  give  him  a  stone  more.  At  any  rate,  it 
seemed  certain  that  Shrewsbury  had  run  a  very  honest  dead  heat 
with  Nellie,  as  that  filly  looked  pumped  out  at  the  end  of  the  race, 
and  Shrewsbury  was  not  thoroughly  trained  at  the  time.  About 
a  fortnight  before  the  race  he  gave  some  uneasiness  to  those  in- 
terested in  his  welfare  by  bolting  at  exercise,  playfully  jumping  a 
stone  wall,  and  galloping  away  as  if  he  intended  to  break  his  neck 
or  his  legs  on  the  first  opportunity.  As  soon  as  the  report  of  this 
little  escapade  had  been  spread  about,  the  horse  went  back  in  the 
betting.  It  was  said  that  to  have  behaved  in  such  a  manner  he 
must  have  lost  his  temper,  that  he  would  probably  repeat  the  per- 
formance during  the  race  for  the  Cesarewitch,  and  that  it  was 
absurd  to  take  short  odds  about  a  horse  who  would  be  likely  to 
bolt  before  he  had  run  half  the  course. 

Backers  had  some  difficulty  in  making  up  their  minds  as  to 
which  of  Lord  Bradford's  pair — Retreat  and  Chippendale — was 
best  worth  supporting.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  successes 
of  the  former  at  Ascot,  but  since  that  meeting  he  had  won  the 
Doncaster  Cup,  after  starting  at  8  to  1.  He  was  one  of  the  best- 
looking  horses  in  the  Cesarewitch,  but  he  has  not  always  run  up 
to  his  best  form,  and  consequently  many  backers  fought  shy  of 
him.  Chippendale  won  the  Cesarewitch  in  1879,  anc^  ^ast  Jear  ne 
ran  second  to  Foxhall  for  that  race  under  exactly  the  same  weight 
that  he  was  now  to  carry.  He  had  only  run  in  public  on  one 
occasion  this  season,  when  he  was  beaten  by  Tristan  in  the  Ascot 
Gold  Vase.  His  liability  to  break  bloodvessels  always  renders 
his  racing  prospects  very  uncertain,  so  he  is  what  betting  men  call 
"a  dangerous  horse  to  meddle  with."  Lord  Kosebery's  Cameliard, 
a  four-year-old,  weighted  at  8  st.  2  lbs.,  had  been  very  un- 
expectedly beaten  by  Thebais  during  the  First  October  Meeting. 
Alter  the  race  it  was  thought  that  all  hopes  of  his  winning 
the  Cesarewitch  were  over,  as  Thebais  had  been  running  very 
badly  this  year;  but  when  people  had  had  time  to  review  the 
matter  calmly,  they  began  to  think  that  Thebais,  like  Dutch 
Oven,  might  have  returned  to  her  old  form.  After  all,  she  had 
won  the  Oaks,  and  if  she  had  regained  that  form,  Cameliard  need 
not  have  been  a  bad  horse  to  be  unable  to  give  her  3  lbs.  Less 
than  a  week  before  the  Cesarewitch,  however,  Cameliard  did 
something  that  raised  the  hopes  of  his  backers  considerably.  For 
the  Caledonian  Cup  at  Edinburgh  only  two  horses  started,  namely 
Cameliard  and  Victor  Emauuel.  More  than  3  to  1  was  laid  on 
Victor  Emanuel,  but,  after  a  severe  race,  Cameliard  won  by  a 
neck.  Cameliard  was  giving  Victor  Emanuel  2  lbs.,  whereas  in 
the  Cesarewitch,  Victor  Emanuel  was  handicapped  to  give 
Cameliard  22  lbs.  If  Victor  Emanuel  had  been  put  into  the 
Cesarewitch  at  8  st.  instead  of  at  9  st.  10  lbs.,  he  would  probably 
have  been  made  a  strong  favourite,  and  yet  the  Edinburgh 
running  seemed  to  prove  that  under  that  weight  he  would  have 
been  beaten  by  Cameliard.  Cameliard  is  a  great  lengthy  horse, 
with  very  good  looks  to  recommend  him.  To  the  great  disappoint- 
ment of  his  numerous  backers,  he  met  with  an  accident  which  pre- 
vented his  starting  for  the  Cesarewitch.  Corrie  Roy,  a  four-year-old, 
carrying  8  st.  7  lbs.,  had  only  run  once  this  year,  when  50  to  1  was 
betted  against  her  for  the  Goodwood  Stakes.  Last  year  she  had 
beaten  a  field  of  very  high  quality  in  the  Jockey  Club  Cup.  Peter 
had  run  second  to  her,  Exeter  third,  and  Chippendale  had  been 
unplaced.  She  is  a  remarkably  fine  mare,  and  there  was  nothing 
in  her  appearance  to  prevent  her  winning  the  Cesarewitch. 
Winterbourne  was  brought  to  short  odds  a  lew  days  before  the 
race.  He  had  won  two  races  and  lost  seven  this  season,  but  he 
had  only  6  st.  7  lbs.  to  carry.  On  public  form,  however,  there 
seemed  to  be  no  reason  for  assigning  a  heavier  weight  to  him. 
The  French  three-year-old  Jasmin  was  backed  a  good  deal  at 
different  times;  but,  although  handicapped  at  only  6  st.  13  lbs., 
his  previous  performances  on  the  Continent  hardly  warranted  his 
becoming  a  favourite  ;  he  is,  moreover,  but  a  common-looking 
horse,  and  he  is  a  "  high-goer  "  in  his  gallop.  Pursebearer,  although 
powerful  and  handsome,  is  on  rather  a  small  scale  for  a  Cesarewitch 
horse ;  and  doubts  were  entertained  about  his  courage.  Yet,  if 
he  had  returned  to  his  two-year-old  form,  it  was  thought  that  he 
might  be  dangerous  under  7  st.  3  lbs. 

Since  the  first  Cesarewitch,  in  the  year  1S39,  there  has  never 
been  so  small  a  field  as  that  of  Tuesday  last.  Only  fourteen 
horses  went  to  the  post,  and  with  such  a  moderate  field  there  was 
bui,  little  delay  at  the  start.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton's  Marc  Antony 
made  the  running  for  his  stable  companion,  City  Arab.  He  held 
u  clear  lead,  and  immediately  in  his  rear  came  Shrewsbury,  the 
fitst  favourite,  and  the  Duke's  champion,  City  Arab ;  while  the 


French  horse  Jasmin,  and  Abbotsford,  a  50  to  I  outsider,  were  in 
close  attendance.  Corrie  Roy,  Retreat, and  a  good-looking  Irish  horse 
called  Baron  Farney,  who  was  backed  at  a  comparatively  short 
price  just  before  the  start,  brought  up  the  rear  during  the  early 
part  of  the  race ;  but  as  they  were  crossing  the  flat  they  gradually 
drew  to  the  front.  Marc  Antony  had  run  himself  almost  to  a 
standstill  before  reaching  the  T.Y.C.  winning-post,  and  then 
Shrewsbury  took  the  lead,  accompanied  by  City  Arab  and 
Abbotsford.  The  latter  was  running  so  well  that  many  backers 
of  favourites  began  to  fear  lest  this  wretched  outsider  should 
upset  their  calculations  by  winning  the  race.  It  was  only  when 
the  leading  horses  began  to  descend  the  Bushes  Hill  "that  he 
dropped  back,  and  immediately  afterwards  Shrewsbury  gave  way. 
Retreat  was  also  beaten  by  this  time  ;  but  Chippendale,  Lord 
Bradford's  other  representative,  was  running  very  well,  and  there 
appeared  to  be  a  great  chance  of  his  winning  the  Cesarewitch  a 
second  time.  For  a  moment  City  Arab  held  the  lead,  but  Corrie 
Roy  challenged  him,  and  as  they  both  began  the  ascent  to  the 
winning-post  Mr.  Crawford's  mare  quickly  got  the  best  of  it. 
Chippendale  also  passed  City  Arab,  but  he  could  not  catch  Corrie 
Roy,  who  ran  on,  increasing  her  lead  to  the  end  of  the  race,  and 
won  easily  by  three  lengths. 

Last  year  Corrie  Roy,  the  then  unnamed  "Corrie  filly,"  weighted 
at  6  st.  2  lbs.,  became  a  great  favourite  for  the  Cesarewitch.  She 
fluctuated  in  the  betting  in  a  most  mysterious  manner,  but 
a  few  days  before  the  race  she  was  said  to  have  fallen 
down.  Yet  she  was  not  scratched  until  three  hours  before 
the  race,  after  having  been  backed  for  large  sums  of  money 
up  to  the  last  moment.  Another  thing  that  connects  the  Cesare- 
witch of  this  year  with  that  of  last  was  the  running  of  Chippen- 
dale, who  ran  second  on  both  occasions.  His  stable  companion, 
Retreat,  also  ran  last  year  in  the  Cesarewitch.  The  first  favourite, 
Shrewsbury,  was  fourth  ;  but,  although  he  ran  well,  he  is  probably 
too  "  cobby  "  for  a  race  two  miles  and  a  quarter  in  length.  Jasmin, 
who  held  a  forward  position  during  the  greater  part  of  the  race, 
was  fifth.  Marden,  who  was  rather  an  unexpected  starter,  broke 
down  very  badly,  and  it  seems  doubtful  whether  he  will  ever  be 
able  to  run  again.  He  had  won  more  than  3,000^.  in  stakes  this 
season  ;  and  last  year,  although  he  never  won  a  race,  he  had  been 
a  colt  of  exceptional  promise.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  late  Cesare- 
witch was  scarcely  so  interesting  a  race  as  usual.  If  Geheimniss, 
Bruce,  Hackness,  and  Cameliard  had  started  for  it,  it  would  have, 
been  a  very  exciting  affair  ;  but,  as  it  was,  the  interest  of  the  race 
gradually  decreased  from  the  date  of  the  publication  of  the  weights 
till  its  decision,  and  the  finish  was  a  very  poor  one. 


REVIEWS. 


STUCKENBERG'S  LIFE  OF  KANT.* 

~IT\R.  STUCKENBERG  tells  us  that  his  Life  of  Kant  is  the 
-^J  first  biography  in  the  English  language  of  the  author  of 
the  Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunft,  while  even  in  Germany  there 
is  no  adequate  account  of  the  Konigsberg  philosopher.  _  Con- 
sidering the  amount  of  thought  bestowed  on  Kant's  writings, 
one  naturally  infers  from  this  fact  that  his  life  was  an  un- 
eventful one,  or  at  least  that  the  study  of  it  does  not  throw 
much  light  on  the  productions  which  have  made  their  author 
famous.  Each  of  these  inferences  is  roughly,  but  only  roughly, 
correct.  Kant's  history  was  destitute  of  striking  external  features. 
There  was  no  exciting  stir  in  his  isolated  student  experience,  and 
the  succession  of  years  flowed  on  without  break,  almost  without 
change.  Of  him  it  may  be  said,  as  of  few,  that  his  life  was  his 
work.  All  external  arrangements  were  carefully  planned  to  further 
the  gigantic  intellectual  task  which  he  had  taken  upon  himself. 
Yet  this  very  devotion  is  in  itself  enough  to  give  interest  to  a  life, 
and, as  De Quincey  and  Dr.  Hutchingson  Sterling  have  shown, Kant's 
simple  methodic  way  of  living  has  a  quaint  picturesqueness  of  its 
own.  On  the  other  hand,  the  student  of  the  "  Critical  Philosophy" 
cannot  afford  to  overlook  the  personality  of  the  author.  Impos- 
sible though  it  may  be  to  discover  the  character  and  temperament 
of  the  writer  beneath  the  unimpassioned  and  rigorously  reasoned 
doctrine  of  the  Kritik,  our  antecedent  knowledge  of  the  man  helps 
us  to  understand  how  such  an  elaborately  woven  system  of  thought 
came  to  be.  We  comprehend  the  intellectual  feat,  to  some  extent 
at  least,  when  we  find  that  it  was  the  result  of  many  years  of 
intense  mental  concentration,  patient  brooding  over  ideas,  and 
repeated  attempts  at  construction.  Aud  a  knowledge  of  Kant's 
mental  idiosyncrasy  enables  us  to  explain  some  of  the  most  remark- 
able features"  of  his  system,  and  particularly  the  relation  of  specu- 
lative or  "  pure  "  to  practical  intelligence.  For  these  reasons  the 
English  student  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  fact  that  the 
literary  activity  lately  called  forth  by  the  Kant  Centeaary  has, 
among  other  results,  produced  a  full  account  of  the  philosopher's 
personality  and  life. 

Professor  Stuckeuberg's  volume  is,  on  the  whole,  very  pleasant 
reading,  and  fully  illustrates  what  has  just  been  said  about  the 
interest  of  the  subject.  He  has  a  wide  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
German  literature ;  indeed,  if  one  may  judge  by  an  occasional  turn 
of  expression,  German  seems  to  be  as  much  his  language  as  English. 

•  The  Life  of  Immamiel  Kant.  By  I.  H.  W.  Stuckenberg,  D.D.,  late 
Professor  in  Wittenberg  College,  Ohio.    London  :  Macmillan  «  Co.  1882. 
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He  hns  succeeded  in  giving  bis  readers  a  vivid  sketch  of  the  man 
And  he  has  set  Kant  in  his  true  relations  to  the  circumstances  of 
his  time,  and  more  particularly  to  the  Prussian  regime  during  the 
reigns  of  Frederick  the  Great  and  his  successor,  and  to  the  literary 
activity  of  the  period.  The  account  of  Kant's  connexion  with 
Hamann,  the  somewhat  erratic  "  Wizard  of  the  North,"  and  to 
Herder,  that  odd  mixture  of  pastor  and  pagan,  poet  and  philo- 
sopher, is  all  that  one  could  wish.  And  the  writer  has  given 
us  not  only  a  careful  and  complete  delineation  of  the  man,  but  also 
a  very  fair  precis  of  his  system  of  thought.  Kant  had  to  admit 
himself  that  he  required  simplification,  and  he  prudently  allowed 
an  admiring  friend  to  dilute  the  argument  of  the  Kritik  so  as  to 
adopt  it  to  the  popular  palate.  And  there  are  not  a  few  who  will 
be  grateful  to  Professor  Stuckenberg  for  his  judicious  epitome  of 
the  main  heads  of  Kant's  philosophy.  While  there  is  thus 
much  to  commend  in  the  volume,  there  are  equally  prominent 
faults.  Dr.  Stuckenberg  has  not  the  unteachable  knack  of  arrange- 
ment. A  mere  glance  at  the  headings  of  the  chapters  will  suffice 
to  show  this.  They  run  in  this  fashion  : — "  Boyhood  and  Early 
Surroundings,"  "  Student  in  the  University,"  "  Beginning  _  of 
Authorship,"  "Teacher  in  the  University,"  "Physical  Basis," 
"  Mental  Characteristics,"  "  Home  and  Social  Life,"  and  so  on. 
The  flow  of  the  narrative  is  rudely  interrupted  by  an  elaborate 
analysis  of  the  physique  and  morale  of  Kant,  of  the  kind  to  which 
a  Scotch  professor  and  biographer  has  recently  treated  us.  Further, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  an  orderly  distribution  of  the  subject, 
there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  repetition.  The  same  remarks 
appear  in  connexion  with  the  history  proper,  with  the  analysis  of 
Kant's  mental  and  moral  character,  and  with  the  exposition  of  his 
writings.  The  book  is  in  some  respects  too  discursive,  and  does 
not  strictly  confine  itself  to  what  is  material  to  the  case.  To 
attempt  to" give  the  philosophic  antecedents  of  Kant  in  the  middle 
of  a  biography  was  a  mistake  ;  and  what  the  author  says  on  this 
subject  is  just  as  likely  to  mislead  as  to  guide  the  student.  Thus 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  both  Locke  and  Kant  were  in  a 
manner  engaged  in  investigating  the  sufficiency  of  the  cognitive  in- 
strument, without  at  the  same  time  touching  on  their  fundamental 
difference  of  method,  is  well  calculated  to  add  to  the  already  large 
amount  of  confusion  in  the  popular  mind  as  to  the  historical  rela- 
tions of  the  great  thinkers.  In  the  biographical  part,  again,  the 
author  wandei-3  beyond  the  proper  boundaries  of  his  subject  when 
he  gives  the  history  of  Kant's  friends.  If  he  had  shown  more 
literary  skill  in  working  up  his  materials  he  would  have  succeeded 
in  producing  a  really  good  biography.  As  it  is,  it  is  a  very  read- 
able book  about  Kant  and  things  Kantian. 

There  is  little  to  detain  the  reader  in  the  account  of  Kant's 
childhood  and  youth.  It  rlsernbled  that  of  Lessing,  Herder,  and 
many  another  German  aspirant  to  literary  fame  in  its  poor  and 
harsh  surroundings,  its  familiarity  with  want  and  self-denial. 
Professor  Stuckenberg  seeks  to  trace  the  effect  of  the  pietism 
which  permeated  Kant's  home,  school,  and  college  surround- 
ings in  the  moral  earnestness  of  his  character.  The  reader 
may  here  be  reminded  of  the  influence  of  Scotch  Puritanism  on 
Carlyle's  moral  development.  Kant,  however,  broke  with  the 
orthodox  faith  much  more  completely  than  Carlyle.  He  seems  to 
have  conceived  a  positive  dislike  to  what  is  commonly  understood 
by  religion.  His  later  attitude  towards  current  theology  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  things  in  the  man.  He  eagerly  sought  to 
influence  young  theologians,  and  was,  in  the  eyes  of  Herder  and 
others,  disastrously  successful  in  winning  them  over  to  his  "  pure 
rationalism."  At  the  same  time  he  justified  their  complying  with 
the  conditions  of  clerical  office,  drawing  a  curious  distinction  be- 
tween what  a  clergyman  might  teach  "  privately  " — that  is,  in  the 
pulpit — and  "  publicly,"  or  in  print.  The  poverty  of  young  Kant's 
surroundings  stimulated  him  to  habits  of  thrift,  which  never  for- 
sook him.  A  somewhat  delicate  constitution,  aided  by  a  preter- 
natural degree  of  native  timidity,  led  to  that  minute  regulation  of 
the  affairs  of  life  which  gave  to  the  philosopher  a  striking  indi- 
viduality, even  in  the  eyes  of  the  Konigsberg  errand-boy.  As 
Heine  wittily  observes,  the  good  citizens,  when  he  passed, 
"  greeted  him  kindly,  and  perhaps  set  their  watches  by  him." 
Never,  surely,  was  there  such  a  painstaking  reduction  of 
every  detail  of  life  to  unbending  maxims.  His  daily  conduct, 
from,  its  most  important  to  its  most  trivial  action,  became 
a  thing  of  mechanical  uniformity  and  precision.  His  health 
occupied  an  enormous  amount  of  his  attention.  Since,  like 
the  Greek  philosophers,  he  identified  happiness  with  in- 
tellectual action,  and  since  this  was  only  possible  to  him  by 
minute  attention  to  his  health,  the  art  of  life  became  for  him 
very  much  the  art  of  digesting.  By  dint  of  this  unintermitted 
care  he  managed  to  enjoy  life  in  his  own  fashion.  The  severer 
delights  of  solitary  thought  were  supplemented  by  the  lighter  en- 
joyments of  conviviality.  Kant  was  a  brilliant  talker  on  a  variety 
of  subjects,  including  politics,  and  for  years  a  dinner  at  his  table, 
spun  out  for  hours  for  the  sake  of  talk,  was  an  object  of  ambition 
to  many  a  cultivated  German.  His  ineradicable  impulse  to  make 
his  life  systematic  followed  him  into  conversation,  and  he  guided 
himself  in  the  art  of  talking  by  an  elaborate  set  of  rules.  He 
justified  popular  custom  hy  regarding  the  weather  as  the  natural 
subject  to  begin  with,  and  his  scientific  knowledge  enabled  him  to 
extract  abundant  interest  from  this  seemingly  hackneyed  theme. 
Kant  had  much  of  the  ancient  Stoic  in  him.  He  despised  the 
emotions,  or  rather  waged  war  against  them,  as  the  natural 
foe  of  intellect.  His  ethical  paradox  that  no  action  is  good 
which  is  the  result  of  inclination,  but  only  such  as  is  in- 
spired by  reverence  for  duty,  bears  the  mark  of  what  Professor 


Stuckenberg  calls  the  author's  "  cold  intellectuality."  His  inclina- 
tions in  the  way  of  benevolence  did  not  reach  to  the  point  of 
inquiry  after  his  sisters,  who  occupied  humble  social  positions  in 
Konigsberg,  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years.  How  far  ho 
justified  his  neglect  on  "  cold  "  principle,  his  biographer  does  not 
tell  us.  He  helps  us,  however,  to  understand  Kant's  apparent  in- 
considerateness  by  the  value  he  assigned  to  self-dependence. 
Having  by  dint  of  hard  ellbrt  made  himself  independent  of 
others,  he  expected  others  to  do  the  same.  Yet  a  Nemesis 
awaited  him  here.  Though  keeping  himself  free  from  the 
usual  blinding  attachments,  he  was  compelled  by  the  very 
methodic  precision  of  his  hahits  to  depeud  much  on  his  servant, 
one  Lampe,  who  makes  a  curious  figure  in  the  philosopher's 
surroundings  ;  and  when  this  much  trusted  hireling  took  to  drinking 
and  had  to  be  dismissed,  the  ell'ect  to  the  philosopher  was  as  though 
his  house  had  been  dismantled.  A  curious  trait  in  Kant's  mind 
is  his  cynical  contempt  for  women.  This  comes  out  clearly 
enough  in  the  Anthropologic.  lie  was  accustomed  to  observe  on 
occasion  with  special  pleasure  and  marked  emphasis,  "  Permit  me 
to  say  that  I  have  no  wife."  This  reminds  one  of  Schopenhauer  ; 
indeed,  it  is  plain  that  in  his  cynicism  and  in  his  pessimism  as 
a  whole  Schopenhauer  is  a  sort  of  exaggeration  of  one  side  of 
Kant. 

The  history  of  Kant's  literary  achievements  is  full  and 
satisfactory.  His  first  publications  were  on  mathematical  and 
physical  subjects.  His  competence  in  physical  science  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  before  Laplace  he  worked  out  by  means 
of  the  nebular  hypothesis  the  evolution  of  the  solar  system.  The 
reader  is  impressed  with  the  immense  power  of  self-control  in  a 
man  who,  after  he  had  gained  a  clear  vision  of  some  of  the  leading 
ideas  of  the  Kritik,  more  particularly  the  doctrine  of  Time  and 
Space,  waited  eleven  years  before  he  could  satisfy  himself  that  he 
had  developed  his  thoughts  into  a  perfect  system.  Oddly  enough, 
the  actual  writing  of  the  treatise  after  this  long  delay  took  a  very 
short  time.  Kant  was  solicitous  respecting  logical  coherency, 
but  not  respecting  literary  finish,  and  the  unreadablenesa  of  the 
Kritik  is,  in  part  at  least,  the  ell'ect  of  hasty  penmanship.  As  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  way  in  which  he  matured  his  thought, 
Kant  was  in  no  hurry  to  change  his  views  afterwards  in  deference 
to  critics.  "  The  system  of  the  Kritik"  he  says,  with  a  touch- 
ing simplicity  in  a  philosopher,  "  resting  on  a  perfectly  secure 
basis,  is  for  ever  established,  and  is  indispensable  to  all  future 
ages  for  the  highest  purposes  of  humanity."  It  may  be  added 
that  if  ever  a  writer  had  reason  to  think  himself  an  en- 
lightener  of  mankind  it  was  Kant.  The  sudden  accession  of  popu- 
larity which  came  to  him  soon  after  the  publication  of  the  Kritik 
is  one  of  the  oddest  things  in  the  history  of  thought.  The  majority 
of  his  countrymen  appear  to  have  lost  their  heads  for  the 
moment.  The  discovery  that  the  Fatherland  possessed  a  great 
philosopher  was  too  much  for  the  public.  Kant  was  at  once 
worshipped  after  the  manner  of  enthusiastic  Germans.  People 
looked  up  to  the  Konigsberg  sage  as  a  universal  oracle.  Hysterical 
women,  disappointed  in  love,  betook  themselves  with  what 
looks  like  unconscious  irony  to  the  Critical  philosopher  in  order 
to  gain  moral  and  spiritual  guidance.  One  ardent  admirer  pro- 
ceeded to  turn  the  Kantian  metaphysics  into  verse,  an  attempt 
which,  as  Dr.  Stuckenberg  plaintively  observes,  "is  almost  too 
much  for  human  nature  to  bear."  It  is  little  wonder  that  in  the  midst 
of  this  chorus  of  adulation  Kant  paid  little  heed  to  the  attacks  of 
a  solitary  opponent  like  Herder.  He  may  be  said  to  have  proved 
his  philosophic  temper  in  preserving  his  intellectual  sanity  under 
this  torrent  of  flattery.  Looked  at  in  the  light  of  Kant's  perma- 
nent and  growing  reputation  this  temporary  wave  of  popularity  is 
a  remarkable  phenomenon.  Antecedently  one  would  have  con- 
fidently asserted  that  a  philosophic  work  which  excited  this 
popular  enthusiasm  soon  after  its  appearance  could  have  no  perma- 
nent value.  But  a  little  knowledge  of  the  Kritik  may  satisfy 
anybody  that  this  applause  of  the  unphilosophic  public  was  unin- 
telligent and  unmeaning.  Kant  is  not  exactly  the  writer  to  make 
sentimental  young  women  "  gush,"  and  one  is  not  surprised  to  find 
that  the  eminently  sober  man  was  a  good  deal  disconcerted  by 
these  effusive  manifestations.  Yet  there  must  have  been  the  dis- 
cerning few  who  led  the  popular  sentiment  of  the  time.  And  it 
says  much  for  these  that  they  were  at  once  able  to  recognize, 
through  an  unattractive  and  crabbed  literary  presentment,  new 
ideas  and  philosophic  genius. 


SAINTSBURY'S  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  FRENCH 
LITERATURE.* 

MR.  SAINTSBURY'S  knowledge  of  French  literature  is  cer- 
tainly unparalleled  among  English  men  of  letters,  and  it  is 
even  probable  that  no  French  scholar  has  read  so  widely,  or,  we 
might  say,  so  universally.  As  this  knowledge  is  combined  with  a 
singularly  clear  and  fair  judgment,  devoid  of  favouritism,  and 
(except  perhaps  in  regard  to  two  unattractive  recent  writers) 
devoid  of  unfriendly  prejudice,  it  is  natural  that  Mr.  Saintsbury's 
Short  History  of  French  Literature  should  be  nothing  less  than  a 
masterpiece  in  its  kind.  We  may  say  at  once  that  it  is  equally 
indispensable  to  the  student  who  is  required  to  possess  some 
acquaintance  with  the  topic  for  educational  purposes,  and  to  the 
scholar  whose  attention  has  chiefly  been  devoted  to  particular 
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authors  and  particular  periods.  The  former  will  here  find  all  that 
is  ^essential  for  his  purpose  stated  in  the  most  lucid  manner  ;  the 
latter  will  be  instructed  as  to  the  interdependence  and  mutual  rela- 
tions of  successive  authors  and  successive  literary  schools.  We 
can  imagine  a  short  history  of  French  literature  written  on  a 
much  more  popular  plan  than  this  book  of  Mr.  Saintsbury's.  Any 
one  who  wished  to  be  in  literary  history  what  Mr.  Green  is  in 
social  and  political  history  would  not  have  written  like  Mr. 
Saintsbury.  He  would  have  omitted  many  men  of  little  influence 
or  reputation,  whereas  Mr.  Saintsbury's  History  is  almost  exhaus- 
tive. He  would  have  introduced  countless  anecdotes,  whereas  Mr. 
Saintsbury  almost  avoids  anecdotage.  Perhaps  he  carries  this 
austerity  almost  too  far.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that,  in  the 
history  at  least  of  French  literature,  anecdotes  and  traits  of 
personal  character  hold  almost  the  place  of  the  romantic  legends  in 
early  Roman  and  English  annals.  They  may  not  be  of  indisputable 
truth,  but  almost  every  one  is  expected  to  know  them ;  they  are  parts 
of  every  man's  intellectual  baggage.  Again,  a  history  of  French 
literature  meant  to  catch  the  popular  vote  would  certainly  contain 
many  passages  of  eloquent  rhetoric  and  of  description  of  personal 
character.  Mr.  Saintsbury  has  little  room  for  such  writing. 
"  I  can  only  say,"  he  remarks,  "  that  the  passages  which  some  of 
my  critics  may  miss  here  would  have  been  far  easier  and  far  plea- 
santer  for  me  to  write  than  the  passages  which  they  will  here  find. 
This  volume  attempts  to  be  not  a  series  of  causeries  on  the  literary 
history  of  France,  but  a  short  history  of  French  literature.  Two 
things  only  I  have  uniformly  aimed  at — accuracy  as  absolute  as  I 
could  secure,  and  completeness  as  thorough  as  space  would  allow." 
The  accuracy  Mr.  Saintsbury  has  secured  by  his  extraordinary 
acquaintance  at  first  hand  with  everything  in  French  that  deserves 
to  be  called  literature.  Forty  Chansons  de  gestes  are  as  familiar  to 
him  as  the  almost  puerile  triflings  of  les  Grands  Rhetoriqueurs.  He 
knows  the  storytellers  of  the  eighteenth  century  as  well  as  the 
Romanticists  of  the  nineteenth,  and  the  preachers  and  writers  of 
solies  in  the  middle  ages  as  well  as  the  authors  of  the  Romances  of 
adventure.  Gratien  du  Pont  is  as  familiar  to  him  as  Glatigny, 
and  Symphorien  Champier  as  Petrus  Borel. 

It  is  impossible,  within  our  space,  to  give  an  analysis  of  a  work 
so  minutely  comprehensive  as  Mr.  Saintsbury.  His  account  of  the 
origins  begins  with  a  brief  but  luminous  description  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  French  language,  and  contains  examples  from  the 
most  ancient  poems.  Perhaps  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr. 
Saintsbury  has  not  translated  his  earlier  extracts  ;  for,  though  he 
may  think  it  incredible,  but  few  English  readers  of  modern 
French  can  make  much  of  French  poetry  older  than  Charles 
d'Orleans.  Mr.  Saintsbury  ha9  given  an  unusual,  though  not  an 
undeserved,  amount  of  space  to  writers  before  Montaigne,  with 
whom  Hallain  says  that  an  Englishman's  knowledge  of  French 
literature  commonly  begins.  His  account  of  the  epics,  the  Chansons 
de  gestes,  Frankish  rather  than  French  in  character,  is  a  wonder- 
fully clear  statement  of  a  difficult  topic.  Mr.  Saintsbury  just 
indicates  the  relations  of  the  criticism  of  the  Chansons  de  gestes  to 
Homeric  criticism,  but  he  has  no  time  to  linger  over  the  in- 
structive analogies  between  Frankish  and  Achfcan  epic  poetry  and 
heroic  society.  When  we  learn  that  a  Trouvere  lived  well  all  his 
life  on  the  profits  of  the  Chanson  de  gestes  which  he  wrote  and 
recited,  when  we  find  him  declaring  in  his  testament  that  he  had 
"  taught  the  poem  to  no  man,"  and  that  he  left  the  solitary  copy 
as  a  provision  for  his  son,  we  are  reminded  of  the  old  Greek 
tradition  that  Homer  dowered  his  daughter  with  an  epic.  The 
tradition  is  inconsistent  with  Homeric  manners,  for  the  suitor 
paid  the  bride's  father — the  father  did  not  dower  the  bride.  But 
the  story  must  have  been  invented  at  a  time  when  Greece,  like 
France,  had  her  Trouveres,  and  when  there  was  but  one  MS.  of  a 
poem,  that  used  by  the  reciter. 

Provencal  literature  is  relegated  by  Mr.  Saintsbury  to  its 
proper  place  in  the  history  of  the  literature  of  France.  No  one 
can  any  longer  say,  with  Lord  Macaulay,  that  in  the  twelfth 
century  "  Provencal  was  the  only  one  of  the  vernacular  languages 
of  Europe  which  had  yet  been  extensively  employed  for  literary 
purposes."  Mr.  Saintsbury  declares  that  the  Ballade,  Rondeau, 
and  Villanelle  cannot  be  identified  with  Canzon,  or  Balada, 
Retroensa,  or  Breu-Doble.  His  account  of  the  rise  of  Arthurian 
romance  is,  again,  a  distinct  and  well-balanced  statement  of  a 
question  almost  hopelessly  difficult.  Was  all  the  vast  Arthurian 
cycle  woven  out  of  Geoffrey's  expansion  of  Nennius  ?  If  so,  how 
extraordinary  indeed  is  the  "  rapidity  with  which  so  vast  a  growth 
of  literature  was  produced  from  the  slenderest  stock  "  !  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  was  a  Celtic  "  stock  "  by  no  means  slender,  with 
Breton  originals  of  proportionate  wealth,  where  are  the  Celtic 
originals?  "Before  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  little  or 
nothing  is  heard  of  Arthur.  Before  that  century  closed,  at  least  a 
dozen  romances  in  prose,  many  of  them  of  great  length,  had 
elaborated  the  whole  legend  as  it  was  thenceforth  received,  and  as 
we  have  it  condensed  and  Englished  in  Malory's  well-known  book 
two  centuries  and  a  half  later."  We  half  incline  to  dissent  from 
Mr.  Saintsbury's  opinion  that  courtesy,  so  prominent  in  the 
Arthurian  romances,  is  "  almost  entirely  absent  from  the  Chansons 
de  gestes."  The  courtesy  of  Oliver  and  Roland,  when  the  former, 
blinded  by  sweat  and  blood,  has  accidentally  struck  the  latter  in 
battle,  is  very  graceful,  one  of  the  most  graceful  touches  in  that 
poem,  "  all  of  iron,"  the  Chanson  de  Roland.  From  the  romances 
of  antiquity  Mr.  Saintsbury  chooses  for  quotation  Andromache's 
remonstrance  with  Hector,  which  almost  reads  like  a  rough 
rendering  from  the  Iliad,  with  which  Benoist  de  Sainte-More 
can  hardly    have    been   familiar.     With   the    Fabliaux,  as 


Mr.  Saintsbury  truly  says,  the  specially  French  spirit  begins 
to  declare  itself  in  literature.  The  Epics  were  Teutonic,  the 
Romances  Celtic,  the  Fabliaux  are  mischievous,  foul-mouthed, 
realistic,  lively,  and  French.  French  in  a  different  and  more 
agreeable  way  are  the  delightful  musical  pastourelles,  which 
still  keep  in  style  and  refrain  the  spirit  of  French  popular 
song;  about  which,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Saintsbury  says  next  to 
nothing,  perhaps  because  popular  songs  are  not,  strictly  speaking, 
literature.  Even  in  those  gay  inartificial  lyrics,  the  pastourelles, 
where  the  song  of  spring  birds  sounds  musical,  the  anapaestic  and 
dactylic  measures  are  absent,  and  French,  to  our  mind,  thus  de- 
clares itself  as  a  tongue  less  rich  in  the  material  of  poetry  than 
our  own.  Touching  on  a  dreary  subject,  Mr.  Saintsbury  thus 
explains  the  character  and  popularity  of  the  Roman  de  la 
Rose: — 

It  seems  to  have  been  a  reflection  in  light  literature  of  the  same  attitude 
of  mind  which  led  to  the  development  of  the  scholastic  philosophy  and,  as 
in  the  case  of  that  philosophy,  Byzantine  and  Eastern  influences  ma)'  have 
been  at  work.  Certain  it  is  that  in  some  of  the  later  Greek  romances, 
something  very  like  the  imagery  of  the  Roman  de  la  Rose  is  discoverable. 
Perhaps,  however,  we  need  not  look  further  than  to  the  natural  result  of 
leisure,  mental  activity,  and  literary  skill,  working  upon  a  very  small 
stock  of  positive  knowledge,  and  restrained  by  circumstances  within  a  very 
narrow  range  of  employment. 

The  numerous  manuscripts  which  remain  of  it  attest  its  popularity  be- 
fore the  days  of  printing.  It  was  frequently  printed  by  the  earliest  typo- 
graphers of  France,  and  even  in  the  sixteenth  century  it  received  a  fresh 
lease  of  life  at  the  hands  of  Marot,  who  re-edited  it.  Abroad  it  was  praised 
by  Petrarch  and  translated  by  Chaucer  ;  and  it  is  on  the  whole  not  too 
much  to  say  that  for  fully  two  centuries  it  was  the  favourite  book  in  the 
vernacular  literature,  of  Europe.  Nor  was  it  unworthy  of  this  popularity. 
As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  grace  of  the  part  due  to  William  of  Lorris  is 
remarkable,  and  the  satirical  vigour  of  the  part  due  to  Jean  de  Meung 
perhaps  more  remarkable  still.  The  allegorizing  and  the  length  which 
repel  readers  of  to-day  did  not  disgust  generations  whose  favourite  literary 
style  was  the  allegorical,  and  who  had  abundance  of  leisure  ;  but  the  real 
secret  of  its  vogue,  as  of  all  such  vogues,  is  that  it  faithfully  held  up  the 
mirror  to  the  later  middle  ages.  In  no  single  book  can  that  period  of  his- 
tory be  so  conveniently  studied.  Its  ingrained  religion  and  its  nascent  free- 
thought  ;  its  thirst  for  knowledge  and  its  lack  of  criticism  ;  its  sharp  social 
divisions  and  its  indistinct  aspirations  after  liberty  and  equality ;  its  tra- 
ditional morality  and  asceticism,  and  its  half  Pagan,  half  childish  relish  for 
the  pleasures  of  sense  ;  its  romance  and  its  coarseness,  all  its  weakness  and 
all  its  strength,  here  appear. 

Mr.  Saintsbury's  chapters  on  the  French  drama,  from  its  origins 
to  Moliere,  seem  to  us  remarkable  as  containing  really  all  that  need 
be  said  on  a  topic  not  very  lively,  and  obscured  by  a  multitude  of 
treatises.  His  account  of  the  drama  of  Jodelle,  the  classic  revival, 
is  particularly  excellent.  In  quoting  Jacques  de  la  Taille's 
account  of  the  death  of  Darius — 

Mes  enfans  et  ma  femme  aie  en  recommenda, 
II  ne  peut  achever,  car  la  mort  Ten  garda — 

Mr.  Saintsbury  omits  any  reference  to  a  parallel  passage  in 
English  dramatic  literature : — 

"  Ah  me,  my  Bom  " — "  Bastes  "  he  would  have  said, 
But  ere  the  word  was  out,  the  king  was  dead. 

When  we  reach,  in  Mr.  Saintsbury's  company,  Montaigne  and 
Brantome,  we  come  to  writers  and  times  comparatively  familiar. 
Among  these  writers  Regnier  seems  specially  to  have  won  Mr. 
Saintsbury's  appreciation,  and  he  is  certainly  for  Ronsard  as 
against  Malherbe.  As  a  writer  who  understands  his  subject,  he 
makes  light  of  the  fables  about  Rabelais's  quarrel  with  Ronsard, 
and  his  attack  on  the  Pleiade,  a  chronological  impossibility.  It 
was  on  the  Grands  Rhetoriqueurs,  inflated  and  childish  pedants, 
that  Rabelais  made  war.  The  stories  about  a  personal  quarrel 
between  the  Prince  of  Poets  and  the  humourist  rest  on  the  autho- 
rity of  an  anonymous  contemporary  of  Bayle's,  dismissed  by 
Bayle  with  contempt  in  a  note.  Yet  Mr.  Saintsbury  is,  as  far  a3 
we  know,  the  first  serious  writer  on  the  subject  who  has  discarded 
the  silly  tattle.  We  quote  Mr.  Saintsbury's  account  of  the  real 
reform  wrought  by  Eonsard  and  his  friends  : — 

From  his  time  French  poetry  reads  quite  differently.  Perhaps  this  was 
due  to  his  study  of  the  Iloratian  quantity-metres,  where  every  syllable  has 
to  give  its  quota  to  the  effect  of  the  line  as  well  as  every  line  its  quota  to 
the  effect  of  the  stanza.  But  whether  it  was  this  or  something  else  the 
effect  is  indisputable.  To  this  must  be  added  a  liberal,  though  in  Ronsard's 
own  case  not  excessive,  importation  of  new  words  from  Greek  and  Latin,  a 
bold  and  striking  mode  of  expression,  the  retention  of  man}'  picturesque 
old  words  which  the  senseless  folly  of  the  seventeenth-century  reformers 
banished,  and,  above  all,  a  great  indulgence  in  diminutives,  which  give  a 
most  charming  effect  to  the  lighter  verse  of  Ronsard  and  his  friends,  and 
which  also  were  cut  off  by  the  indiscriminate  and  "  desperate  hook  "  of 
Malherbe  and  Boileau.  So  great  were  the  formal  change  and  improve- 
ment thus  introduced,  that  French  poetry  takes  a  new  colour  from  the  age 
of  Ronsard,  a  colour  which  in  its  moments  of  health  it  has  ever  since  dis- 
played. 

We  cannot  agree  with  him  in  holding  that  Du  Bellay,  or  any  one 
but  the  grey  and  laurel-crowned  Ronsard  himself,  was  possibly  the 
"  best "  poet  of  the  Pleiade. 

We  have  almost  exhausted  our  space,  and  have  not  reached  the 
period  at  which  French  literature  used  to  be  supposed  to  begin. 
Turning  to  the  great  age,  we  cannot  feel  that  Mr.  Saintsbury  is 
just  to  Racine,  still  less  to  Virgil,  whom  he  brackets  with  Racine 
as  incapable  of  "the  finest  original  strokes  of  poetry."  Mr. 
Saintsbury  is  clearly  no  lover  of  Racine's  certainly  unequal  and 
even  shady  private  character.  But  let  us  hope  that  Racine  ceased 
to  write  from  excellent  motives,  and  did  not  merely  wish,  as  Mr, 
Saintsbury  cruelly  suggests,  faire  Charlemagne — a  term  of  the 
French  baccarat  table  for  the  winner  who  walks  off  without 
giving  the  losers  their  revenge.    We  have  carefully  examined  his 
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account  of  Moliere,  and  must  commend  the  caution  which  abstains 
from  giving  the  number  of  the  house  iu  which  the  poet  (if  Mr. 
Saintsbury°will  let  us  call  him  the  poet)  was  born.  After  being 
settled,  that  question  of  the  right  address  in  the  Rue  St.-Honore 
is  a^ain  an  open  one,  to  the  confusion  of  Molioristes.  At  Moliere's 
majority  he  not  only  "seems  "to  have  received  a  share  of  his 
mother's  fortune,  but  actually  did  get  the  money.  The  story  of 
the  en  cas  de  nuit  is  "late"  indeed,  as  Mr.  Saintsbury  says;  about 
as  late  as  this  century.  "  His  three  greatest  comedies  were  not 
all  warmly  received,"  says  Mi\  Saintsbury.  The  only  exception, 
as  far  as  popular  success  goes,  was  Le  Misanthrope.  The  Festin 
de  Pierre  must  have  been  interfered  with  by  authority,  for  it 
"drew"  splendidly.  Mr.  Saintsbury  does  not  mention  the  lost 
comedy  in  the  great  manner,  I? Homme  de  Cour.  That  Moliere 
was  busy  with  it  proves  that  he  did  not  despair  of  his  public.  We 
cannot  share  the  opinion  that  Moliere's  characters  are  "  abstractions 
rather  than  men " ;  Tartufl'e,  we  are  morally  certain,  was  not 
"  a  presentation  of  wickedness  iu  the  abstract,"  but  a  study  of 
a  peculiar  form  of  concrete  wickedness  then  in  fashion. 

Here  we  must  conclude  an  inadequate  notice  of  a  thoroughly 
honourable  piece  of  work,  a  real  addition  to  knowledge,  and  a 
sure  guide  of  opinion.  We  have  remarked  already  that,  among 
contemporaries,  we  think  Mr.  Saintsbury  less  than  just  to  M. 
Zola.  M.  Daudet,  too,  fares  hardly  ;  and  it  is  ungrateful  to 
give  Gaboriau  only  a  line,  and  to  omit  a  novelist  whom  his 
admirers  call,  "  for  love  and  for  euphony,"  Fortune.  It  is  surely 
not  correct  to  say  that  "  the  scene  of  Salammbo  is  pitched  at 
Carthage  in  the  days  of  the  Roman  siege."  As  a  little  matter 
of  style  we  scarcely  like  the  clause  "  under  the  stick  be  confesses 
the  trick  "  (p.  119),  and  there  is,  apparently,  a  misprint  in  the  pas- 
sage on  Leconte  de  Lisle  (p.  547).  But  this  is  like  seeking  a  knot 
in  a  reed.  Let  us  hope  that  Mr.  Saintsbury  will  yet  find  time  to 
write  a  more  full  history  of  French  literature,  a  son  devis,  a  book 
containing  the  passages,  "  easier  and  pleasanter  to  write,"  which  an 
austere  sense  of  duty  has  forced  him  to  leave  out  of  this  exemplary 
volume.  Among  ideas  easy  and  not  unpleasant  may  we  suggest 
that  Pasithee,  the  name  of  the  mistress  of  Pontus  de  Tyard,  is 
probably  derived  from  Pasithea,  the  nymph  beloved  by  Sleep  in 
the  Iliad.  De  Tyard  is  now  best  known  as  the  author  of  a 
charming  sonnet  to  Sleep,  and  his  love  of  slumber  may  have  made 
him  like  the  name  of  Sleep's  bride,  Pasithea. 


NEWALL'S  HIGHLANDS  OF  INDIA* 

r|THE  author  of  this  work,  after  considerable  service  in  India, 
JL  has  employed  his  leisure  in  expounding  a  scheme  for  the 
colonization  of  the  hill  ranges  of  India  by  soldiers.  His  main 
idea  is  that  industrial  colonies  should  be  founded  in  the  Himalayas 
and  the  Nilgiris,  and  that  the  colonists  should  form  a  sort  of 
reserve,  ready  at  any  moment  to  throw  down  their  spades  and 
mattocks  and  descend  on  the  plains  with  rifles  and  bayonets. 
General  Newall  is  fairly  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  carefully 
worked  out  his  plan,  and  of  having  brought  together  a  large  fund 
of  information  as  to  altitudes,  climate,  rainfall,  flora,  fauna,  and 
opportunities  for  sport.  He  is,  however,  very  much  given  to  the 
use  of  italics.  He  lias  a  trick  of  supplementing  his  text  by  constant 
notes,  which  suggest  to  a  critic  that  he  forms  his  opinions  as  he 
writes,  or  that  he  has  not  quite  thought  out  his  subject  when  he 
sits  down  to  work.  His  copious  illustrations  of  hill  scenery  are 
not  very  felicitous  in  design  or  in  execution ;  and  the  stratification 
of  his  rocks  seems  as  if  made  to  order,  on  one  uniform  pattern,  ex- 
pressly to  offend  Mr.  Ruskin.  Some  of  his  favourite  expressions 
raise  a  smile.  Idis  soldier  colonists  are  warned,  over  and  over 
igain,  -that  they  must  be  considered  sub  vexillo,  and  be  brings 
in  this  favourite  phrase  much  as  Colonel  Newcome  trans- 
formed a  schoolboy's  well-known  line  into  nec  sinuisse  feros. 
Now  and  then  the  temptation  to  drag  in  a  good  sounding  epithet 
of  indefinite  meaning  is  too  much  for  him.  He  prefers  "  heavy 
game"  to  big  or  large  game;  and  he  has  made  the  remarkable 
discovery  that  in  the  Sewalic  range,  between  the  Deyrah  Boon 
and  the  plains,  "  the  wild  elephant,  tiger,  and  other  heavy  game, 
roam  unrestrained."  Absence  of  all  restraint,  we  should  have 
thought,  is  characteristic  of  the  bison  and  the  sambur  anywhere 
except  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  or  the  rumna  of  some  Hindu  or 
Mahommedan  potentate.  The  hill  station  of  Murree  is  said  to 
have  snow-fringed  paths  and  forest  walks  which  in  winter  are 
"  quiet,  calm,  and  Christmas-like."  If  a  tendency  to  swell  out 
bis  sentences  is  one  snare  to  which  our  author  is  liable,  dabbling 
in  Oriental  languages  is  another.  Very  likely  General  Newall 
could  talk  Urdu  fluently,  and  converse  with  Golundaz  and  Sepoys  ; 
but  some  scholarly  friend  might  have  told  him  that  Kamrup  does 
not  mean  "  the  region  of  desire,"  but  "  one  who  can  take  any  form 
at  his  pleasure."  The  late  H.  H.  Wilson  happily  translated  it  as 
"  wearer  of  shapes  at  will " — a  sort  of  Oriental  Proteus.  It  may 
also  be  rendered  as  "beautiful  or  pleasing."  At  page  153  the 
General  seems  to  be  under  the  impression  that  the  Ramayana  was 
written  by  Kalidasa,  and  that  this  poet  corresponds  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Hindu  literature  to  the  Grecian  Homer.  He  might  as 
well  have  ascribed  Percy's  Reliques  or  the  Border  Ballads  to 
Addison  or  Pope. 

*  The  Highlands  of  India,  strategically  considered,  with  special  reference 
to  their  Colonization  as  Reserve  Circles,  Military,  Industrial,  and  Sanitary. 
With  a  Map,  Diagrams,  and  Illustrations,  &c.  By  Major-General  D.  J.  F. 
Newall.  K.A.  (Bengal  Retired),  E.K.G.S.,  &c.   London  :  Harrison  &  Sons. 


Apart  from  all  blemishes  of  style  or  errors  of  scholarship,  we 
must  join  issue  with  General  Newall  on  the  main  idea  which  per- 
vades and  animates  his  whole  composition.  With  a  few  partial 
limitations  and  exceptions,  he  holds  that  the  Indian  hills  are 
meant  for  the  British  and  the  plains  for  the  native  soldiery. 
This  leading  position  he  enforces  by  a  variety  of  argu- 
ments. The  English  soldier  is  a  costly  production,  and  deserves 
to  live  in  the  best  climate  that  can  be  found  for  him. 
Everything  from  April  to  October  is  delightful  at  Kussowlie  or 
Ranikhet ;  everything  is  oppressive  and  distasteful  at  Delhi,  Cawn- 
pore,  or  Patna.  At  the  former  there  are  pure  and  healthy  breezes, 
visions  of  eternal  snow,  oaks  and  rhododendra,  cascades  and 
ferns.  The  other  places  are  noted  for  dust,  intense  heat,  cholera, 
and  divers  evils  which  intensify  the  monotony  and  dreariness  of 
the  soldier's  life  in  the  East.  Military  colonization  is  not  a  mero 
dream.  Rome  colonized  ;  and  Russia,  Austria,  and  France  have 
in  turn  founded  military  villages  with  more  or  less  success.  All 
this  may  be  very  true ;  but  its  application  to  India  appears  to  us  to 
fail  entirely  for  one  strong  reason.  In  India  our  authority,  civil 
and  military,  must  be  seen  and  felt  in  order  to  be  obeyed.  It 
has  been  a  question  with  sundry  writers  whether  we  retain  our 
hold  on  India  by  the  sword,  or  by  moral  force,  or  by  a  sort  of 
indefinite  awe,  respect,  and  fear  of  consequences  with  which 
we  have  contrived  to  impress  princes  and  people,  or  possibly 
by  all  these  influences  combined.  But  it  is  quite  certain  that 
the  presence  of  a  compact,  efficient,  and  highly  disciplined  force 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  great  cities  like  Bareilly,  Hyderabad, 
Lucknow,  and  others  is  a  necessary  guarantee  for  order  and 
quiet  which  no  sagacious  administrator  would  ever  forego. 
General  Newall  quotes  vaguely,  in  support  of  his  views,  such 
standard  authorities  as  Lords  Ellenborough,  Hardinge,  Dalhousie, 
Canning,  and  Lawrence  amongst  Viceroys,  and  Malcolm,  Munro, 
Henry  Lawrence,  and  Metcalfe  amongst  first-class  Anglo-Indian 
politicians.  But  he  has  not  exhumed  one  single  sentence  from 
the  writings  of  these  eminent  persons  in  favour  of  holding  the 
plains  by  Sikhs  and  Poorbeas,  while  the  British  soldier  is  to 
sit,  like  the  gods  of  Olympus,  on  the  ridges  of  the  Himalayas. 
We  go  further,  and  say  that  a  population  still  credulous,  ill- 
informed,  highly  excitable,  and  in  part  disaffected,  must  never  be 
allowed  to  cherish  the  idea  that  the  English  soldier  may  face  the 
cannon,  but  not  the  climate ;  may  make  long  marches  over  the 
plains  and  appear  at  reviews  in  the  cold  season,  but  that  he 
cannot  stand  the  hot  winds  or  the  rains.  A  cantonment, 
say  at  Umballa  or  Lahore,  with  its  officers  and  its  chaplain, 
its  hospital,  reading-room,  swimming-bath,  cricket-ground,  and 
cleanly  quarters,  is  as  much  an  essential  part  of  our  system 
in  India  as  the  Circuit  House  of  the  Commissioner  or  the 
Court  of  the  Sessions  Judge.  Already  military  critics  have 
warned  us  of  the  danger  of  leading  the  Sepoys  to  think  that  we 
cannot  hold  India  without  their  aid,  or  that  we  dare  not 
occupy  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  or  put  down  a  mili- 
tary usurper  in  the  kingdom  of  Misr,  unless  they  furnish  a 
powerful  contingent.  The  Rajput  and  the  Mussulman  may 
fairly  claim  to  represent  the  auxiliaries  of  the  Roman  legion ; 
but  it  will  never  do  for  them  to  imagine  that  they  are  the 
forces  on  which  we  rely  to  confront  a  rebellious  Nawab  in 
India  or  to  restore  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  Besides,  of 
late  years  much  has  been  done  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
English  soldier  in  the  plains.  Old  and  unhealthy  barracks  have 
been  replaced  by  spacious  and  well-ventilated  palaces  at  a  large 
expense.  Employment  and  recreation  have  been  supplied.  In 
parts  of  Upper  India  the  cold  or  pleasant  season  lasts  long,  and 
fully  compensates  for  the  five  dull  months  of  the  year.  Several 
of  the  retreats  indicated  by  General  Newall  are,  on  his  own 
showing,  malarious  or  feverish,  and  quite  unsuited  for  masses  o£ 
troops  ;  others,  as  the  plateau  of  Shillong  or  the  Valley  of  Nepaul, 
may  be  excluded  from  the  list  on  either  strategical  or  political 
grounds.  Indeed,  although  the  author  professes  to  eschew  poli- 
tics, and  does  not  drag  in  Herat,  Kandahar,  or  Merv  unnecessarily, 
he  cannot  avoid  discussing  questions  which  seriously  affect  the 
independence  of  our  tributaries  or  our  allies  and  our  own  national 
credit.  One  of  the  most  amusing  instances  of  inability  to 
perceive  the  drift  of  his  own  argument  occurs  regarding  Kashmir. 
He  wishes  for  its  absorption  within  our  defensive  system, 
"  without  any  breach  of  treaty  obligation  or  of  international 
good  faith."  In  other  words,  the  Maharaja  is  somehow  to 
keep  his  independence,  and  yet  we  are  to  treat  his  dominions, 
not  as  the  summer  haunt  of  tourists  and  painters,  but  as  the 
culta  novalia  for  some  not  "impius  miles."  How  this  is  to  be 
effected  is  not  even  sketched.  A  soldier  of  experience  ought 
to  remember  that  these  hazardous  and  random  suggestions, 
coming  not  from  a  roving  and  irresponsible  Correspondent,  but 
from  a  known  writer  of  some  authority  and  position,  may  find 
their  way  to  native  durbars,  and  cause  our  tributaries  no  small 
anxiety.  Every  Raja  is  not  yet  competent  to  appreciate  our 
license  of  speech,  or  to  discriminate  between  the  dreams  of  an  en- 
thusiast and  the  practical  workings  of  the  official  mind.  But  our 
chief  argument  against  General  Newall's  view  is,  that  the  British 
grenadier  or  dragoon,  in  spite  of  dust,  disease,  and  discomfort, 
must  be  always  in  evidence  under  any  changes  or  reforms  to  which 
he  may  be  destined,  and  must  serve  in  the  plains.  Exotic  though 
he  be,  he  belongs  to  them  quite  as  much  as  the  mango-tree,  the 
plantain,  or  the  jack-fruit. 

Though  we  differ  from  General  Newall,  as  he  might  himself 
say,  toto  ccelo,  tola  via,  and  though  we  do  not  think  his  plans 
likely  to  be  viewed  favourably  either  at  Simla  or  at  West- 
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minster,  we  readily  acknowledge  the  value  of  the  information 
and  statistics  which  he  has  brought  together  concerning-  every 
peak  or  plateau  which  could  attract  men  who  are  ift  search 
of  health,  sport,  or  investment  of  capital.  He  has  forgotten 
to  supply  an  index,  but  his  chapters  are  short  and  well  arranged, 
and  the  headings  of  contents  are  clear.  Several  of  the  valleys 
and  ranges  indicated  have  been  already  occupied  by  tea-planters 
and  others;  but  we  repeat  the  warning  that  there  is  no  more 
prolific  source  of  failure  than  an  attempt  to  settle  in  India  with- 
out a  fair  amount  of  capital,  without  some  familiarity  with  the 
people,  and  without  the  exercise  of  a  sound  discretion  in  the 
choice  of  a  site.  That  Englishmen,  even  in  the  best  hill  climate, 
can  ever  work  out  of  doors  with  axe  and  spade  like  natives,  is  im- 
possible. Superintendents  and  managers,  living  in  good  bungalows 
and  drawing  salaries  of  from  300/.  to  800/.  a  year,  can  doubtless 
endure  a  considerable  amount  of  physical  fatigue,  can  ride,  shoot, 
climb  hills,  discipline  and  direct  gangs  of  coolies,  and  enjoy 
good  health.  But  they  will  never  hew  wood,  hoe  jungle,  and 
make  neat  terraces  for  cultivation  on  the  hill-sides ;  nor  can 
they  bring  up  their  children  in  India  from  infancy  to  man- 
hood, at  any  elevation  whatever,  without  risk  of  degeneration. 
Such  experiments  have  been  tried,  and  can  have  but  one  result. 
Convalescent  depots  for  soldiers  are  palliatives  and  helps  ;  and  for 
s  ime  forms  of  disease  they  are  invaluable.  But  there  are  drawbacks  and 
alternatives  even  here.  A  trip  to  Rangoon  or  Singapore  for  dysentery 
and  similar  diseases  is  often  worth  all  the  altitudes  in  India  put 
together.  Some  hill  stations,  like  Mount  Aboo,  in  llajputana,  for 
instance,  and  the  solitary  peak  of  Parasnath,  in  Western  Bengal,  or 
the  l'achmuree  hills,  in  the  Central  Provinces,  are  isolated;  they  lead 
to  nowhere  in  particular,  and  command  nothing  except  a  profuse 
rainfall  aud  an  existence  in  the  clouds.  Others  are  valueless  from 
want  of  open  space,  and  could  not  accommodate  masses  of  troops. 
In  one  there  is  a  filthy  native  bazaar,  and  in  another  water  runs 
short  for  half  the  year.  General  Newall's  list  of  the  principal 
trees  and  plants  of  the  Himalayas  has  the  advantage  of  combining 
a  great  deal  in  four  pages.  The  trees  ate  described  by  their  botanical 
aud  their  English  names,  and  we  have  the  native  terms  besides. 
The  elevation  at  which  they  grow  is  also  given,  and  a  column  of 
remarks  shows  the  uses  to  which  each  is  put.  The  author  is  candid 
enough  to  acknowledge  his  obligations  for  this  part  of  his  work  to 
the  Report  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Government  Forests. 
Every  now  and  then  ho  can  himself  condense  a  good  deal  into  a 
paragraph  of  his  own.  Of  Sevaji,  the  founder  of  the  Mahratta 
empire,  he  writes  that  be  was  "  essentially  a  man  of  forts ;  born 
in  a  fort,  mostly  living  iu  a  fort,  he  died  in  a  fort,  and  made  or 
strengthened  forts  innumerable  during  his  stormy  career.''  If  the 
author  had  added  that  Sevaji's  predatory  raids  were  as  remarkable 
as  his  hill  forts,  the  picture  would  have  been  complete.  For,  when 
not  building  forts,  he  was  scouring  the  country,  and  bringing 
up  his  followers  to  live  by  loot.  Again,  some  remarks  about  the 
Khasias  and  Garos  in  Eastern  Bengal  are  pithy  and  correct.  "  They 
are  a  muscular,  but  rude  and  sulky,  race.  The  sister's  son  inherits, 
like  some  tribes  on  the  western  seaboard ;  omnivorous;  dislike  milk; 
believe  in  a  Supreme  Being  and  in  deities  of  the  grave,  cave,  and 
stream ;  good  cultivators ;  keep  bees."  While  on  this  subject 
General  Newall  entertains  a  wild  idea  that,  private  settlers  of 
"  independent  means  "  may  be  enabled  to  bailie  a  climate  which 
has  a  rainfall  of  two  hundred  inches  in  the  year,  which  is  fatal 
to  Englishmen  and  Hindus  alike,  and  which  none  but  the 
omnivorous  aborigines  can  endure.  AVith  some  difficulty  and 
research  the  Bengal  Government  has  of  late  years  found  a  ridge 
of  hills  in  which  it  is  just  possible  for  the  superintendent  of  the 
Garos,  with  a  small  body  of  military  police,  to  exist  for  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  year.  But  how  "  independent  means  "  are 
to  enable  the  non-official  settler  to  defy  fever  on  other  ridges  is 
not  very  clear. 

There  are  about  three  or  four  uses  to  which  the  Indian  hills  and 
plateaus  can  fairly  be  put.  They  can  be  turned  into  sanatoria 
where  the  soldier,  wounded  in  frontier  expeditions  or  enervated  by 
the  hot  weather,  may  regain  his  strength.  They  can  form  summer 
retreats  for  Civil  Servants  on  leave,  and  for  stray  travellers  from 
Europe  who  wish  to  see  more  of  India  thau  is  compassed  in  the 
fashionable  tour  of  the  cold  season.  They  can  keep  Viceroys, 
Councils,  and  Governors  in  health,  aud  enable  executive  and  legis- 
lative measures  to  be  gradually  developed  aud  matured  with- 
out interruption  from  tour3  of  inspection,  preparatory  to  stormy 
debates  at  Bombay  and  Calcutta.  An  Anglo-Indian  poet  some 
years  ago  wrote  a  clever  ballad,  in  which,  amongst  other  local  in- 
cidents, he  depicted  the  indignation  of  certain  hard-worked  and 
high  officials  at  the  conduct  of  a  virtuous  and  impassive  authority, 
who 

Would  not  let  them  go 
To  sniff  the  ocean  breezes, 
And  climb  the  hills  of  snow. 

Putting  aside  the  comfort  of  those  who  are  allowed  to  take  their 
offices  to  the  hills,  and  the  envy  generated  in  the  others  less 
fortunate  who  are  condemned  to  work  on  the  plains,  many  por- 
tions of  the  Himalayas  and  the  Nilgiris  offer  a  very  fair  held  for 
the  enterprising  capitalist.  But  we  are  certain  that,  if  tea-planters 
and  owners  of  cinchona  gardens  are  to  make  money  in  a  delicious 
tlimate,  while  civilians  maintain  the  credit  of  the  Government 
aud  their  own  by  disciplining  and  civilizing  extensive  provinces 
very  little  above  the  sea-level,  these  desirable  results  will  be  best 
obtained  by  keeping  the  bulk  of  our  English  army  where  it  is 
most  seen  by  the  natives,  and  where  it  can  act  at  once. 


A  DICTIONARY  OF  ANONYMOUS  AND  TSEUDONYMOUS 
LITERATURE.* 

TT  is  now  thirty-eight  years  ago  that  M.  Philarete  Chasles  called 
-L  attention  in  the  Heme  des  Deux  Mondes  to  the  extraordinary 
wealth  of  English  anonymous  and  pseudonymous  literature. 
Hundreds  of  writers,  he  pointed  out,  between  the  years  1688 
and  1S00— he  might  have  extended  his  limits  at  either  end— 
"  have  deliberately  renounced  the  lustre  of  their  own  names  and 
sacrificed  their  vanity  to  their  interest  or  their  passion."  Twelve 
years  later  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Halkett,  then  Keeper  of  the 
Advocates'  Library,  wrote  to  Notes  and  Queries  suggesting  the 
preparation  of  a  work  which  should  do  for  English  literature 
what  Barbier's  Divtionnaire  des  ouvrages  anonymes  et  pseudo- 
nymes  had  done  for  French.  He  had  himself,  he  said,  made 
large  collections  for  the  purpose ;  and  ho  proposed,  if  no  better 
man  should  otl'er,  to  continue  his  researches,  with  a  view  to 
compiling  such  a  dictionary.  Mr.  Henry  Wheatley  and  other 
bibliographers  ailbrded  their  co-operation  ;  and  when  Mr.  Halkett 
died,  in  the  year  1871,  he  left  behind  him  papers  representing 
twenty  years  of  work,  together  with  the  contributions  of  his 
friends.  These  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Laing,  Libra- 
rian of  the  New  College,  Edinburgh,  who  arranged  the  materials, 
continued  and  completed  the  work,  and  unfortunately  died  him- 
self in  the  year  1880.  It  is  not  stated  to  whom  the  book  is 
indebted  for  the  final  editing.  Let  us,  however,  say  at  once  that 
the  first  volume,  which  reaches  to  the  letter  E  inclusive,  is  a 
monument  of  careful  research  and  minute  accuracy,  and  as  a  book 
of  reference  is  invaluable.  Its  arrangement  by  titles  is  at  times 
somewhat  misleading.  For  instance,  if  one  wants  a  "Brief 
Account  of  the  Plague" — or  of  anything  else — one  would  not  look 
under  the  head  of  "  Brief,''  but  that  of  Plague.  To  arrange  an 
index  and  to  choose  the  headings  is  by  no  means  an  easy  thing,  but 
the  broad  principle  of  taking  the  subject  rather  thau  the  first  word 
seems  the  best.  Also,  in  so  vast  a  work  there  must  necessarily  be 
many  omissions,  which  any  one  who  runs  over  the  pages  will  dis- 
cover from  his  own  reading  or  from  the  shelves  of  his  own  library. 
Thus,  we  find  under  the  head  of  "  Apology  "  that  the  compilers 
have  inserted  the  well-known  "  Apology  for  the  Life  of  Anne 
Bellamy,"  but  they  have  omitted  the  "  Apology  for  the  Life  of 
Mrs.  Phillips,"  published  about  the  year  1745  ;  also,  we  do  not  find 
in  the  list  a  certain  volume  (not  written  for  edificationj  called 
Crazy  Tales,  by  one  A.  S.  Other  omissions  will  doubtless  be  dis- 
covered, but  we  do  not  suppose  the}'  will  be  of  such  importance  as 
to  detract  from  the  value  of  the  work. 

Such  a  book  is  like  the  revelation  of  the  secrets  of  the  grave. 
The  secrets  are,  it  is  true,  more  or  loss  open  secrets ;  that  is  to  say, 
an)'  who  delve  and  dig  among  books  may  find  them  out  for 
themselves.  But  here  we  have  them  presented  to  us  so  as  to  save 
the  trouble  of  research.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  is  the 
amazing  extent  of  anonymous  work.  After  a  little  while  one  begins 
to  understand  that  iu  modern  times  anonymous  books  have  become, 
save  for  a  few  exceptions,  confined  to  novels  and  to  poetry.  Many 
novelists  begin  anonymously;  they  lose  little,  because  a  first  work 
can  owe  nothing  to  an  unknown  author's  name,  and,  if  it  be  suc- 
cessful, it  will  float  that  which  follows,  name  or  no  name.  As 
regards  poetry,  there  is  nowadays  so  much  of  wisdom  among  young 
poetasters  that  they  generally  feel  an  inward  assurance  or  fearful 
forebodings  of  critical  "  unkindness,"  and  therefore  conceal  their 
names.  Certainly  there  have  been  examples  in  plenty  to  warn 
them.  The  number  of  anonymous  collections  of  verse  chronicled 
iu  this  one  volume  moves  the  heart  of  the  philanthropist.  The 
little  bantling  appears ;  no  one  buys  a  single  copy ;  if  it  is  re- 
viewed at  all,  the  notice  is  contemptuous ;  and  the  poet,  cruelly 
disappointed,  writes  no  more,  or,  if  he  writes,  publishes  no  more. 
Formerly  there  might  be  many  good  reasons  why  men  should 
write  anonymously.  First,  there  was  a  certain  noble  modesty 
which  urged  them  to  hide  their  names,  though  their  contributions 
to  the  Cause  might  be  most  precious  and  most  useful ;  in  those 
days  a  writer  could  keep  the  left  hand  iu  ignorance  of  the  brave 
deeds  of  his  brother.  Next,  there  was  the  feeling  that  it  was 
below  the  dignity  of  a  gentleman,  and  repulsive  to  the  modesty 
and  dignity  of  a  gentlewoman,  to  appear  in  print  and  be  talked 
about.  Men  of  letters  were  rude  and  rough,  mostly  starveling 
flatterers,  hackmen,  waiters  upon  Providence,  without  position, 
dignity,  or  consideration.  The  feeling  still  survives  among 
country  people.  Again,  it  was  naturally  desirable,  if  a  writer  was 
taking  money  from  both  sides,  that  the  fact  should  be  concealed. 
Or  if,  as  sometimes  happened,  a  Minister  or  a  great  man  was 
attacked,  it  was  clearly  the  better  policy — the  pillory  not  having 
yet  been  pulled  down — to  preserve  a  strict  incognito. 

In  running  over  the  pages  of  this  volume  one's  first  impulse  is  to 
classify  the  contents.  This  is  speedily  found  impossible,  unless 
one  would  classify  the  whole  of  English  literature.  Thus,  we 
note  masses  of  pamphlets  and  works  on  political  and  economical 
questions  long  since  dead  and  forgotten.  We  observe  the  immense 
number  of  religious  works — there  seems  no  other  reason  for  the 
authors  of  these  books  concealing  their  names  than  the  modesty 
already  spoken  of,  coupled  with  a  sublime  enthusiasm  for  the  subject 
which  makes  their  own  individuality  an  impertinent  thing.    W  o 


*  A  Dictionary  of  the  Anonymous  and  Pseudonymous  Literature  of 
Great  Britain.  By  the  late  Samuel  Halkett,  Keeper  of  the  Advocates' 
Library,  Edinburgh,  and  the  late  Lev.  John  Laing,  Librarian  of  the  New 
College  .Library,  Edinburgh.  Vol.1.  Edinburgh:  William  Paterson. 
1882. 
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note,  next,  the  prodigious  number  of  well-known  writers  who  have 
produced  anonymous  works.  Thus,  among  others,  we  find  in  this 
one  volume  the  names  of  Christopher  Marlowe,  Sir  John  Suckling, 
Defoe  (a  most  prolific  producer  of  nameless  books),  Swift, 
Smollett,  Fielding,  Edmund  Ourll,  the  publisher  (with  a  note  by 
Thomas  Harris,  very  pretty  to  read),  Southey,  Scott,  Lord  Lytton, 
Lord  Brougham,  George  Eliot,  Washington  Irving,  Cobbett, 
Charles  Kingsley,  Trollope,  Arthur  Helps,  Sydney  Smith,  the 
Bronte  sisters,  Mrs.  Gaskell,  and  many  others.  Nearly  every  well- 
known  writer  has  published  something  anonymous  during  his  life, 
and  which  is  more  remarkable,  almost  every  anonymous  work 
worth  reading  has  been  by  a  writer  either  already  well  known  or 
destined  to  become  famous.  On  the  other  hand,  the  little  scribbler 
is  anxious  to  put  his  name  to  everything  that  he  writes,  if  it  be 
but  a  paragraph  for  a  daily  paper.  A  profitable  lesson  in 
humility  is  to  be  learned  from  the  vast  number  of  anonymous 
works  written  by  persons  who,  at  some  time,  enjoyed  a 
certain  reputation.  "Who,  for  instance,  cares  greatly  now  for  Mr. 
Leicester  Silk  Buckingham,  Harry  Carey,  VV.  H.  Ireland, 
George  Henry  Lawrence  (yet  he  wrote  Guy  Livingstone),  John 
Oldmixon,  Horace  Smith,  Sam  Slick,  Peter  Pindar,  Sir 
Samuel  Garth  (mellifluous  author  of  The  Dispensary),  Sir  Roger 
L'Estrange,  the  learned  and  versatile  Dr.  Vicesimus  Knox,  the 
author  of  Emilia  Wyndham,  the  author  of  Amy  Herbert,  or  the 
author  of  Sponge's  Sporting  Tour?  These  are  all  among  the 
anonymous  writers,  aDd  were  great  people  in  their  day.  Again, 
there  are  anonymous  writers  whose  real  names  one  does  not  care 
to  know.  Who  wants  to  learn  the  real  name  of  Artemu9  Ward  ? 
Who  cares  to  know  that  a  certain  Richard  Brathwayt  wrote 
Drunken  Barnabee?  Who  asks  the  name  of  the  author  of  the 
Wide,  Wide  World  ?  Or,  if  one  may  be  respectfully  personal,  who 
feels  greatly  interested  in  learning  that  the  lady  who  writes  with 
so  much  delicacy  and  grace  under  the  name  of  Tytler  is  really 
named  something  else  ? 

Why,  again,  do  writers  take  such  odd  pseudonyms?  One  man, 
who  wrote  a  theological  work,  signs  himself  Taoalttbob.  This  is 
not  a  Mexican  word,  as  might  at  first  be  thought,  but  is  simply, 
it  is  conjectured,  a  name  made  up  of  the  first  letters  of  the  fol- 
lowing words,  "  The  Author  of  a  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Bangor." 
Another,  who  writes  on  American  affairs,  signs  himself  Caspipina, 
which  is,  in  the  same  way,  "  Curate  at  St.  Peter's,  in  Philadelphia, 
in  North  America."  There  seems  no  reason  why  these  ingenious 
gentlemen  should  not  have  signed  their  own  names  in  full.  "  A 
Gentleman  of  Gloucestershire,"  or  "  A  Gentleman  of  Berkshire," 
is  not  uncommon.  There  might  have  been  a  good  reason  why  Mr. 
Francis  Chynell,  when  he  had  a  dream  about  the  King  in  the  year 
1644,  put  that  dream  down  to  the  account  of  Aulicus ;  but  it 
argues  a  want  of  confidence  in  his  own  funny  powers,  when  the 
author  of  "  Crambe  repetita,  a  second  course  of  Bubble  and  Squeak, 
or  British  Beef  gaily mauryd,"  should  advertise  the  work  as  by  the 
author  of  Topsy  Turvy.  Why  did  John  Taylor,  the  Water  Poet, 
conceal  his  name  when  he  wrote  that  book  of  his  about  the 
Brownists  and  their  method  of  preaching  ?  Perhaps  he  was  afraid 
that  the  Brownist  preachers  would  "  go  for  him  "  with  cudgels. 
And  when  the  learned  David  Lloyd  wrote  the  book  called  Cabala, 
why  did  he  suppose  that  it  would  have  a  better  chance  if  it  was 
supposed  to  be  written  by  one  Oliver  Foulis  ?  M.  Philarete  Chasles 
attributes  anonymous  publication  to  an  absence,  or  a  deliberate 
suppression,  of  vanity.  There  is,  however,  another  kind  of  vanity 
which  can  be  amply  gratified  by  the  secret  consciousness  of  power 
and  success,  though  to  the  outer  world  one  may  appear  a  most 
simple  person,  contemptible,  it  may  be,  in  stature,  of  obscure  birth, 
and  rude  in  manners. 

The  book  is  full  of  surprises.  One  hardly  realized,  for  instance, 
that  Garrick  was  an  anonymous  author:  it  is  a  surprise  to  find  that 
the  man  who  wrote  that  most  charming  and  delicious  volume — 
why  has  it  never  been  reprinted? — called  the  Camp  of  Refuge, 
compared  with  which  Kingsley's  Hereward  is  as  a  farthing  rush- 
light to  a  wax  taper,  actually  had  a  name.  It  was  Maclarlane, 
but  it  might  just  as  well  have  been  Bunsby.  One  heard  with  sur- 
prise some  years  ago  that  Professor  Maurice  once  wrote  a  novel ; 
this  was  wonderful ;  more  wonderful  was  the  fact  that  Lord 
Brougham  also  once  wrote  a  novel ;  now  we  know  that  Lord 
Brougham  actually  wrote  a  second  novel,  called  The  County 
Magistrate.  It  is  said  here  to  have  appeared  in  duodecimo,  in 
the  year  1854,  by  Lord  B.,  author  of  "  Masters  and  Workmen"; 
"  The  Farce  of  Life  " ;  "  Wealth  and  Labour."  It  is  further 
surprising  to  find  that  Henry  Fielding  once  wrote  a  sermon,  "  By 
one  who  loved  his  country,"  on  a  text  taken  from  the  Book  of 
Revelation,  chap.  xix.  9-1 1.  Nor  would  one  suspect  Jeremy 
Taylor  of  writing  an  anonymous  work  called  the  "  Ephtsian 
Matron."  It  shows  that  in  titles,  as  in  everything  else,  there  is 
nothing  new,  when  we  find  that  a  book  called  Eece  Homo,  written 
by  the  Baron  d'Holbach,  was  produced  in  the  year  1813.  It  is  also 
surprising  to  learn — what,  doubtless,  bibliographers  know  well 
enough — that  the  notorious  Ned  Ward,  the  author  of  the  London 
Spy,  published  early  in  the  last  century  a  translation  of  Don 
Quixote.  There  are  also  odd  little  facts,  such  as  that  Hannah  Gla9se 
published  her  immortal  work  at  first  anonymously ;  that  there 
were  Englishmen  climbing  Mont  Blanc  as  early  as  the  year  1817; 
that  the  first  title  of  Vathek  was  "  An  Arabian  Tale  "  ;  that  John 
Evelyn  wrote  a  "  Discourse  on  Sallets " ;  that  Absalom  and 
Ahitophel  was  an  anonymous  work,  though  perhaps  one  ought  to 
have  known  this  fact ;  with  many  others. 

Many  of  the  books  refer  to  events  about  which  there  may  have 
been  a  great  stir  at  the  time,  now  long  since  dead  and  forgotten. 


Who  was  that  uncle,  for  instance,  who,  so  far  from  wishing  to 
murder  his  niece,  like  other  wicked  uncles,  actually  married  her,  and 
caused  the  writing  of  the  book  called  "Addenda  etMutanda;  a 
defence  of  thelate  marriage  between  uncle  and  niece"?  Whatbecame 
of  that  now-forgotten  claimant,  Elizabeth,  calling  herself  Countess 
of  Sutherland  ?  Her  case,  set  forth  in  a  book  by  itself,  like  the 
case  of  the  Earldom  of  Mar,  was  to  be  heard  before  the  House  of 
Lords  on  a  date  left  blank.  Was  it  heard  ?  And  what  was  the 
opinion  of  the  noble  judges?  The  "Adventures  of  a  Dramatist 
among  the  London  Managers  "  a  hundred  years  ago  might  furnish 
illustrations  of  the  monotony  of  mundane  things.  The  "  Adver- 
tisement "  to  the  jurymen  of  England  on  the  difference  between 
an  English  and  a  Hebrew  witch  must  have  been  received  with 
great  terror  by  the  former.  The  "  Travels  of  a  Sailor  in  Norfolk," 
published  in  the  year  1 809,  doubtless  contained  adventures  very 
surprising  to  one  who  spent  his  life  on  blue  water.  The 
"  Diaboliad,"  dedicated  by  the  author  to  the  worst  man  in  His 
Majesty's  dominions,  was  surely  a  very  terrible  and  creepy  work  ; 
the  name  of  the  "Spiritual  Quixote"  reminds  one  of  thos6  many 
works  which  shall  some  day  be  read.  Among  them  are,  for 
instance,  John  Buncle,  the  Turkish  Spy,  Ned  Ward's  London  Spy, 
and  the  Fool  of  Quality.  A  very  mysterious  work,  singularly  attrac- 
tive by  reason  of  its  title,  is  "  Anthropophagus,  or  a  Caution  to 
the  Credulous ;  being  a  Moral  Discourse  on  Proverbs  xxvi.  25,." 
The  text  in  question  runs  as  follows : — "  When  he  speaketh  fair, 
believe  him  not :  for  there  are  seven  abominations  in  his  heart." 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  modern  practice  of  novel- 
ists in  observing  no  connexion  between  the  subject  and  the 
title  was  anticipated  long  ago,  and  that  the  writer  of  this 
treatise  might  just  as  well  have  called  it  "  Going  up  a  Ladder" 
or  "  Coming  through  the  Rye."  "  Ars  Catchopolaria,  or  the 
Art  of  destroying  Mankind  "  was  written  by  one  James  Wilson 
and  published  at  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1775.  No  doubt  it  was- a 
satirical  work,  and  though  now  forgotten,  was  the  main  cause 
of  the  modern  decay  of  Catchpoles.  Douglas  Jerrold,  it  is  pleasant 
to  find,  was  anticipated  by  Robert  Brathwayt,  the  author  of 
Drunken  Barnabee.  He  published  anonymously,  in  1640,  a  book 
entitled  "  Art  asleepe,  husband  ?  A  boulster  lecture,  stored  with  all 
variety  of  witty  jeasts,  merry  tales  and  other  pleasant  passages," 
designed  by  the  crafty  Richard  as  a  weapon  for  the  exasperation 
of  sleepy  husbands.  And,  just  to  show  that  odd  books  are  still 
published  anonymously,  it  is  only  twenty  years  since  some  un- 
known sage  wrote  a  book  called  "  England  Exists  by  Miracle." 

One  could  go  on  with  this  suggestive  volume,  but  there  are 
limits,  and  we  can  do  no  more  than  notice  the  curious  way  in  which 
titles  are  repeated.  "  Candid  replies,"  "  calm  answers,"  "  brief  dis- 
courses," "  cases,"  "  inquiries,"  "  characters  "  and  "  characteristics," 
essays  and  biographies,  are  found  in  thousands.  And  it  is  curious  to 
note  the  regularity  with  which  auonymous  books  on  rogues,  thieves, 
slaug,  gipsies,  and  so  forth,  succeed  each  other.  The  "  English 
Rogue"  is  followed  by  the  "Canting  Academy."  The  ways- 
and  sayings  of  "  hectors,  trepanners,  and  gilts  "  are  followed  by 
those  of  pickpockets  and  gentlemen  of  the  road.  Every  generation, 
likes  to  know  how  its  own  declasses  live,  how  they  talk,  and  how 
they  like  their  mode  of  life ;  but  until  modern  days  those  who 
pursued  these  investigations  did  so  anonymously. 


PERROT'S  EGYPTIAN  ART.* 

TO  say  that  this  magnificent  volume  is  the  best  history  of 
Egyptian  art  that  we  possess  is  to  state  one  of  the  least  of  its 
titles  to  the  admiration  of  all  lovers  of  antiquity,  Egyptian  or 
other.  No  previous  work  can  be  compared  with  it  for  method  or 
completeness  ;  but  this  is  as  much  due  to  the  course  of  Egyptian 
exploration  as  to  the  skill  and  learning  of  the  authors.  It  is  only 
recently  that  the  materials  for  anything  like  a  complete  history  of 
art  in  Egypt  have  been  at  the  disposal  of  the  student,  and  all  the 
earlier  writers  who  attempted  a  survey  of  the  subject  laboured 
under  the  disadvantage  of  being  unable  to  find  a  beginning.  Up 
to  recent  times  Egyptian  art  has  been  studied  mainly  from  its 
latter  end;  and  it  is  this,  as  M.  Perrot  justly  says,  that  has 
induced  the  common  opinion  of  its  monotony  and  unchangeable- 
ness.  What  Plato,  in  the  Laws,  said  of  the  immutability  of 
Egyptian  art  has  been  repeated  by  countless  observers,  simply 
because  neither  they  nor  Plato  had  the  means  of  judging  what 
that  art  was  at  widely  separated  intervals.  People  look  at  the 
temples  of  the  middle  and  later  Empire,  and  remark  on  their 
stereotyped  forms ;  but  they  do  not  inquire — for  the  inquiry  would 
until  lately  have  been  fruitless — what  the  art  of  the  pyramid- 
builders  was  like.  It  is  only  since  the  ever  to  be  lamented 
Mariette  opened  out  the  treasures  of  Memphis  that  we  are  able 
to  form  an  estimate  of  the  earliest  forms  of  Egyptian  art.  A 
visit  to  the  Boulak  Museum  would  soon  convince  a  very  superficial 
student  that  there  are  stages  in  Egyptian  sculpture  and  painting; 
and  Mariette's  excavations  have  at  the  same  time  revealed  the 
earlier  forms  of  sepulchral  and  religious  architecture.  These  dis- 
coveries have  given  the  historian  of  art  a  new  starting-point.  It 
is  now  possible  to  construct  something  approaching  a  complete 
account  of  Egyptian  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  from 
the  earliest  period  to  the  time  when  they  ceased  to  be  living  arts. 

*  Histoire  de  tart  daws  Pantiquite.  Par  Georges  Perrot,  professeur  a  la 
faculte  des  lettres  de  Paris,  raembre  de  l'lnstitut,  et  Charles  Chipiez, 
architecte,  inspecteur  de  l'enseignemeut  du  dessin.  Tome  premier : 
"L'Egypte."   Paris:  Iiachette.  1882. 
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There  will  still  be,  probably  always,  deplorable  gaps  where  the 
monuments  are  wanting-,  and  some  wide  provinces  remain  to  be 
explored,  especially  in  the  Delta;  but  the  general  scheme  and 
theory  can  be  drawn  up  and  formulated  without  much  fear  that 
later  researches  will  reverse  any  essential  part  of  the  history. 

The  materials  which  thus  fill  up  a  chief  and  vital  portion  of  the 
subject,  and  carry  it  back  to  the  earliest  ages  of  historical  Egypt, 
are  mainly  attainable  by  everybody  in  the  numerous  memoirs  and 
larger  works  of  Marietta  and  his  courageous  and  learned  successor 
M.  Maspero.  It  is  a  considerable  service  that  M.  Perrot  and  his 
colleague  have  rendered  to  those  who  are  not  specially  Egyptologists 
in  collecting  all  that  is  salient  in  this  mass  of  new  material,  and 
putting  it  in  a  connected  and  interesting  form.  It  is  something  to 
have  the  principal  results  arranged  in  due  sequence,  and  explained 
with  proper  consideration  for  the  unlearned,  and  with  all  the  clear- 
ness and  precise  elegance  of  which  the  French  language  alone  is 
susceptible,  or  at  least  which  the  French  alone  can  command.  But 
it  is  something  even  more  valuable  to  be  able  to  draw  one's  own 
deductions  from  the  splendid  series  of  more  than  six  hundred 
engravings  and  woodcuts  with  which  this  really  superb  volume  is 
illustrated.  Not  only  are  the  best  engravings  from  the  older 
authorities  utilized,  but  numerous  unpublished  designs  have  been 
inserted,  and  two  artists,  MM.  J.  Bourgoin  and  G.  Bene"ditte,  were 
specially  employed  in  making  the  necessary  drawings  from  the 
original  monuments,  and  particularly  in  representing  the  greater  part 
■of  the  wonderful  collection  accumulated  by  Mariette  in  the  Boulak 
Museum.  M.  Chipiez  himself  has  added  greatly  to  the  value  of  a 
work  in  which  the  trained  eye  of  the  architect  is  everywhere 
visible,  by  his  restorations  of  various  buildings  aud  modes  of  con- 
struction ;  and  the  engravings  in  colours  of  the  wall  paintings  are 
a  noticeable  feature  in  a  book  which  is  in  every  way  remarkable. 
For  the  woodcuts  alone,  executed  in  the  fine  style  peculiar  to 
the  French  engravers,  this  history  of  Egyptian  art  is  an  invaluable 
treasure-house  for  the  student ;  and,  we  may  add,  there  are  few 
more  delightful  volumes  for  the  cultivated  idle  who  live  at  ease  to 
turn  over.    Every  page  is  full  of  artistic  interest. 

It  would  be  a  poor  compliment  to  the  skill  and  industry  of  MM. 
Perrot  and  Chipiez  to  commend  the  illustrations  of  the  work  at  the 
expense  of  the  book  itself;  but  it  is  their  own  fault  if  the 
engravings  occupy  the  first  place  in  our  attention.  It  is  so  seldom 
one  meets  with  a  luxury  of  illustration  such  as  they  have  lavished 
upon  their  subject,  that  the  critic  may  be  excused  if  he  forgets 
politeness  in  admiration.  But,  in  truth,  the  work  itself  is  almost  as 
interesting  and  valuable  as  its  drawings.  M.  Perrot  takes  his  stand 
precisely  where  the  writer  of  a  book  like  this  should  take  it,  upon 
the  principles  of  art  in  general.  He  does  not  write  as  an  Egyptolo- 
gist, but  as  an  historian  of  art,  and  especially  of  Greek  art.  Indeed, 
although  he  undoubtedly  avoids  many  of  the  sins  of  exaggeration 
and  disproportion  which  the  specialist  is  apt  to  commit,  we  are 
almost  inclined  to  complain  of  the  exclusive  worship  M.  Perrot 
devotes  to  Greek  art,  and  the  way  in  which  he  treats  everything 
•else  as  merely  preparatory  and  comparativelyinsignificant  save  in  its 
bearing  upon  Hellas.  It  is  true  he  has  devoted  nearly  a  thousand 
spacious  pages  to  this  subsidiary  and  introductory  art  of  Egypt, 
and  that  he  is  going  to  publish  similar  histories  for  Assyria, 
Persia,  and  Asia  Minor ;  but  the  object  of  all  this  is  merely  to 
pave  the  way  for  his  future  work  on  Greek  art : — 

Pour  bicn  comprendre  et  pour  bien  connaitro  la  Grcce,  il  faut  done  re- 
mouter  jusqu'a  Memphis,  il  taut  visiter  Babylonc  et  Niuive,  Tyr  et  Sidon  ; 
mais  la  Greee  reste  le  but  du  voyage.  L'Egypte,  comme  les  autres  pays  de 
l'Orient,  nous  inte'resse  done  moms  par  elle-mime  que  par  ee  qu'elle  a  pu 
transmettre  et  donner  de  ses  inventions  et  de  ses  conquetes  au  peuple 
unique  et  hors  pair  dans  l'ccuvre  duquel  s'est  re'sume  toutle  travail  utile  du 
monde  antique.  Nous  no  pretendons  pas  oft'rir  iei  l'histoire  complete  et 
me'thodique  de  Vast  egyptieu,  etudie  sous  toutes  ses  faces  et  dans  tous  ses 
mpnumen  ts  prineipaux,  depuis  t>es  origmes  jusqu'a  sa  decadence;  il  cesse 
de  nous  inte'resser  a  partir  du  moment  oil  il  a  e'puise  sa  force  cre'atrice  et 
oil,  par  suite,  il  perd  son  ascendant  et  son  prestige,  sa  puissance  de 
rayounement. — P.  93. 

"  L'art  dans  Panticmite- "  for  M.  Perrot  means  Greek  art  and  its 
provocatives ;  and  the  earlier  systems  are  consequently  treated 
only  so  far  as  they  bear  upon  those  of  Greece.  This  and  other 
principles  upon  which  M.  Perrot  has  founded  his  great  under- 
taking are  discussed  at  almost  unnecessary  length  in  his  Introduc- 
tion, which  contains  inter  alia  a  sketch  of  previous  labours  in  the 
same  field,  and  an  enthusiastic  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
illustrious  Ottfried  Miiller.  We  do  not  propose  at  present  to  enter 
into  the  various  debatable  points  raised  in  this  preliminary  disser- 
tation ;  for  instance,  the  question  of  the  propriety  of  omitting  all 
account  of  the  art  of  primitive  man,  the  exclusion  of  Chinese  and 
Indian  art,  and  other  serious  limitations.  We  accept  M.  Perrot's 
reasons  for  limiting  the  scope  of  his  work  provisionally,  and 
mainly  in  the  hope  that,  thus  limited,  the  whole  scheme  may  be 
successfully  carried  out.  Otherwise  there  is  something  to  be  said 
on  many  of  the  issues  he  raises,  and  we  are  not  altogether  dis- 
posed to  sit  quiet  and  accept  the  literary  abolition  of  a  large 
portion  of  ancient  art,  except  on  the  ground  of  expediency  and 
vita  brevis. 

Apart  from  his  theory  of  the  relative  places  and  due  limits  of 
arts,  M.  Perrot's  work  is  admirable.  His  style  is  clear  and 
graphic,  and,  though  he  is  perhaps  a  little  inclined  to  be  profuse 
in  words,  it  is  a  defect  which  unlearned  readers  will  perhaps  count 
a  merit.  The  foot-notes  show  the  care  with  which  he  has 
mastered  his  materials,  whilst  a  luminous  generalization  here  and 
there  indicates  the  comparative  student  of  art.  The  arrangement 
is  natural  and  methodical.  After  some  introductory  sections  of 
a  necessarily  brief  and  popular  nature  on  "  Les  caracteres  genu- 


raux  de  la  civilisation  egyptienne,"  in  which  the  Nile  valley  and 
its  inhabitants,  the  chief  divisions  of  Egyptian  history,  the  prin- 
ciples of  Egyptian  society  and  their  effect  on  the  monuments, 
religion  and  "  plastique,"  the  changes  and  developments  of  Egypt- 
ian, art,  and  the  plan  of  the  volume,  are  successively  described, 
the  actual  subject  is  reached.  The  second  chapter,  on  "  The 
Principle  aud  General  Characteristics  of  Egyptian  Architecture," 
shows  the  wisdom  of  M.  Perrot's  choice  of  a  colleague.  It  is  here 
that  we  begin  to  see  the  advantage  of  a  technically  trained  eye. 
M.  Chipiez's  knowledge  of  construction  gives  him  the  architect's 
insight  into  the  necessities  and  limitations  of  Egyptian  building 
which  a  mere  scholar  would  fail  to  grasp ;  and  in  the  generaliza- 
tions contained  in  this  outline  of  Egyptian  construction  in  its 
several  departments  the  subject  receives  a  practical  illumination  of 
the  highest  value.  In  the  succeeding  chapters  sepulchral  archi- 
tecture, as  seen  in  the  Mastaba  of  the  ancient  empire  and  the  tomb 
of  the  middle  and  later  empires ;  religious  architecture,  in  the 
temples  of  the  different  periods ;  and  civil  and  military  architec- 
ture, in  the  house  aud  the  palace  and  the  fort,  are  severally  treated 
with  the  mixture  of  historical  knowledge  and  technical  science 
which  marks  the  whole  work.  The  sixth  chapter,  on  construction, 
is  especially  interesting  ;  but  the  following  one,  on  sculpture,  will 
excite  unusual  attention  from  the  use  there  made  of  the  statues  of 
the  ancient  empire.  Chapters  on  painting  and  industrial  arts 
(pottery,  glass,  metal-work,  jewelry,  wood-carving),  a  general 
summary,  and  excellent  indexes  conclude  the  volume. 

In  spite  of  his  point  of  view,  in  which  everything  is  regarded 
chiefly  in  its  relation  to  Greek  art,  M.  Perrot  can  appreciate  the 
merits  and  beauties  of  Egyptian  sculpture  and  architecture  perhaps 
as  clearly  and  as  cordially  as  any  previous  writer.  He  can  see  the 
immense  merit  of  originality  : — 

Elle  a  un  genre  d'inte'ret  qui  lui  appartient  en  propre  et  qui  la  distingue 
de  toutc  autre;  e'est  que  l'Egypte  a  donno'  beaucoup  aux  peuples  voisins  et 
n'en  a,  pour  ainsi  dire,  rien  reeu,  tout  au  moins  pendant  la  pe'riode  oil  son 
art  se  f'ormait  et  se  de'terminait.  L'Egypte  est  a  pen  pres  le  seul  pays  ou 
nous  puissions  observer  dans  toutes  ses  phases  un  developpement  complet 
qui  s'accomplit  par  l'unique  efl'et  des  aptitudes  et  des  energies  d'une  race 
richement  donee.  Partout  ailleurs  les  exemples  des  predecesseurs  ou  des 
voisins  ontagi,  de  mahiere  ou  d'autre,  surla  niarche  de  l'art.  Sur  les  bords 
du  Nil,  rien  de  pareil  ;  lk,  mais  la  seulement,  l'e'volution  de  la  faculte 
plastique  a  garde',  piesque  jusqu'a  son  terme,  un  caraetere  vraimeut  normal, 
et,  comme  dirait  un  physiologiste,  tout  organique. — P.  853. 

He  admits  that  until  the  rise  of  Greek  art 

les  maitres  cgyptiens  resterentles  plus  grands  artistes  de  l'antiquite.  Leur 
architecture  par  les  belles  matieres  qu'elle  emploie,  par  ses  proportions,  par 
sa  richesse  et  par  sa  variete,  est  sans  rivale,  tant  que  n'est  pas  ne  le 
temple  dorique.  Dans  la  representation  des  individus  et  dans  celle 
des  races,  leur  sculpture  te'moigne  d'une  aptitude  singuliere  a  saisir 
et  h.  rendre  les  traits  particuliers  qui  distingueut  les  _  etres 
qu'elle  observe  ;  elle  sait  cre'er  des  types  qui  s'elevent  a  la  vdrite  gc'nerale 
sans  devenir  e'trangers  a.  la  re'alite1 ;  ses  statues  royales  s'imposent 
a,  l'esprit  et  sont  vraiinent  graudes,  moins  encore  par  leurs  dimensions 
souveut  colossales  que  par  leur  style,  que  par  leur  expression  de  calme  et 
de  gravitc'  pensive.  Ne  vous  arretez  pas  a  certaines  conventions  naives  dont 
l'Egypte  n'a  jamais  su  s'atl'ranchir  ;  dans  ses  bas-reliefs  et  dans  ses  peintures 
vous  admirerez  avec  un  sentiment  penetrant  des  diversite's  de  la  vie,  la 
purete  du  contour,  la  justesse  et  la  liberte"  du  dessin.  Dans  sa  de'eoration, 
partout  une  invention  fecondc  et  un  heureux  choix  de  motifs ;  partout 
une  harmonie  de  tons  qui  charme  encore  l'ceil  jusque  dans  les  lambeaux 
de'ehire's  et  ternis  de  cette  tenture  sans  liu  dont  elle  ava.it  revetu  ses  tombes 
et  ses  maisous,  ses  palais  et  ses  sanctuaires.  Les  moindrcs  ouvrages  de  ses 
plus  humbles  ouvriers  so  distiriguent  par  un  recherche  de  1'elegance  qui 
repand  sur  eux  comme  un  reflet  d'art  et  de  beaute' :  sur  quelque  plage 
lointaine  qu'ils  fusscnt jetes  par  les  traiiquants  e'trangers  qui  trouvaient  leur 
profit  ii  ce  commerce,  ils  y  portaient  quelque  chose  de  l'Egypte  et  de  sa 
brillante  civilisation. — P.  858. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  EARLY  ENGLISH   TEXT  SOCIETY.* 

/~\N  the  previous  parts  of  the  English  Charlemagne  Romances, 
\J  published  by  the  Early  English  Text  Society,  we  have 
already  made  some  remarks  {Saturday  Review.,  December  15, 
1879).  The  fourth  part  concludes  Caxton's  Lyf  of  the  noble  and 
most  Crgsten  prince  Charles  the  Grete,  which  is  practically  a  prose 
summary  of  the  poems  known  under  the  names  of  "  Sir  Feruinbras," 
"  The  Sowdone  of  Babylon,"  "  Koland  and  Vernagu,"  and  "  The 
Song  of  Roland."  There  is,  however,  no  evidence  that  Caxton 
was  acquainted  with  these  poems.  By  his  own  statement  he 
translated  the  "  Lyf"  from  the  French  prose  romance  of  Fierabras, 
which  was  itself  a  compilation.  Caxton's  work  survived  in  the 
unique  copy  preserved  in  the  British  Museum ;  and  the  printing 
of  his  book  was  finished,  we  are  told,  soon  after  the  battle_  of 
Bosworth  Field  opened  the  way  for  Henry  VII.  to  the  English 
throne.  His  translation,  in  Mr.  Herttage's  opinion,  follows  the 
original  so  closely,  and  even  slavishly,  that  without  referring  to  the 
latter  it  is  almost  impossible  sometimes  to  catch  its  meaning.  He 
holds  Caxton,  indeed,  as  responsible  probably  for  the  introduction 
of  more  French  words  into  our  language  than  any  other  writer. 
The  introduction  is  perhaps  longer  than  it  needed  to  be,  unless  it 
be  thought  a  point  of  interest  or  importance  to  ascertain  the 

*  The  English  Charlemagne  Romances.  Part  IV.  The  Lyf  of  Charhs 
the  Grete.  Translated  from  the  French  by  William  Caxton.  With  Intro- 
duction, Notes,  and  Glossary,  by  Sidney  J.  II.  Ilerttage,  I3.A.    Part  II. 

The  English  Charlemagne  Romances.  Part  V.  'the  Romance  of  the 
Sowdone  of  Babylonc.    Ke-editcd  by  Emil  Hausknecht,  Pb.D. 

jElfric's  Lives  of  Saints.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  \V.  Skeat,  M.A. 
Part  I. 

Cutholicon  Anglicum :  an  English-Latin  Word-Rook,  dated  1483.  Edited 
by  Sidney  J.  II.  Ilerttage,  with  Preface  by  II.  P.  Wheatley,  I  .S.A. 
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history  of  Wvlliam  Daubeny,  of  -whom  Oaxton  speaks  as  the 
"  good  and  synguler  frend  "  at  whose  instigation  he  undertook  the 
task  of  translation.  That  he  -was  "  one  of  the  tresirers  of  the 
Iewellys  of  the  most  noble  and  most  crysten  king  "  Edward  IV.  we 
learn  "from  Caxton  himself.  A  long  extract  from  the  Liber 
Niger  Domus  Regis  Angliee,  believed  to  be  that  of  Edward  IV., 
is  given  as  throwing  light  on  the  nature  of  the  office,  and  Mr. 
Hertta<*e  has  further  been  able  to  learn  that  he  was  appointed 
searcher  of  the  Port  of  London  in  1480-1.  He  held  the  same 
post  under  Richard  III.,  and,  unless  there  were  two  or  more  of 
the  same  name  then  living,  he  was  attainted  of  treason  in  the 
following  reign  along  with  Sir  William  Stanley  and  others. 

The  text  of  this  portion  of  the  Romance  is  interesting,  as  show- 
ing here  and  there  indications  of  the  doubts  which  were  beginning 
to  stir  men's  minds  on  many  subjects.  For  Caxton  his  work  of 
translation  was  a  very  serious  task.  It  was  undertaken  under  the 
conviction  that  "  they  that  haue  doon  wel  be  to  us  ensaumple  in 
ensyewiug  and  folowing  them,  and  they  that  haue  doon  euyl 
mav  be  cause  to  rewle  our  lyf  for  to  come  to  the  porte  of  helthe  " ; 
and  he  feels  assured  that  the  readers  of  his  book  will  "  fynde 
nothyng  but  moyen  for  to  come  to  saluacyon."  But  some  of  the 
practices  of  his  time,  or  of  the  times  to  which  his  romance  relates, 
clearly  seemed  to  him  to  be  not  quite  so  wholesome  as  they  were 
represented  to  be.  After  duly  recording  the  blessing  of  the  relics 
by  Archbishop  Turpin,  he  relates  that  Charles  thrust  a  fragment 
into  his  glove,  which  he  afterwards  threw  to  a  knight,  who  "  took 
none  hede  and  took  it  not.''  Having  departed  some  way,  Charles 
came  back  for  it,  and  found  it  hanging  in  the  air,  "  without 
Bustaynying  of  ony  thynge."  By  this  marvel,  we  are  told,  "  al 
were  reconfirmed  to  say  that  there  was  none  abusyon  in  byleavyng 
and  adourying  the  sayd  relyques.''  The  supposed  idolatries  of  the 
followers  of  Mahomet  are  paraded  at  every  turn,  but  there  is 
perhaps  some  boldness  of  conception  in  the  passage  which  speaks 
of  the  gigantic  image  "  made  of  the  honde  of  Machommete  in  the 
tyme  that  he  luyed  and  named  Mahommet  in  thonour  of  him."  In 
one  sentence  only  we  doubt  whether  Mr.  Ilerttage  has  understood 
aright  the  English  of  Caxton,  unless  indeed  Caxton  failed  to 
understand  the  French  of  the  earlier  compiler.  Mr.  Herttage's 
marginal  note  tells  us  that  "  Charles  is  buried  with  great 
magnificence  in  a  tomb  over  which  was  set  a  figure  of  himself 
crowned  and  seated  on  his  throne."  We  can  scarcely  doubt  that 
the  French  writer  spoke,  not  of  a  figure  or  statue,  but  of  the  body 
itstjlf ;  and  when  Caxton  says  that  the  Pope  and  the  great  lords 
made  "  a  fayre  representacyon  of  the  body  of  Charles,"  he  means 
probably  nothing  more  than  that  the  corpse  was  fixed  in  the 
attitude  in  which  the  great  Emperor  administered  justice  while 
living.  This  seems  to  be  made  certain  by  the  sequel  in  Caxton's 
words,  which  tell  us  that — 

They  sette  vpon  his  knees  notably  the  texte  of  the  four  gospelles  in 
fayre  letters  of  gold,  and  wytli  the  n^t  haude  he  helde  the  lettre,  and  in  the 
lyfte  hande  he  held  the  ceptre  Imperial,  moche  ryche ;  and  bycause  the 
heed  shold  not  enclyne  to  eyttier  side,  hit  was  underset  with  a  chayne  of 
;j;old  and  susteyned.  And  the  crown  that  was  on  hys  heed  raught  to  the 
arc-he,  whiche  was  al  aboue  wel  made,  and  the  conduytes  of  the  sepulture 
were  replenysshed  with  al  good  odours  aromatyques  and  precyous,  and  after 
closed  and  shette  moche  subtylly  and  honourably  kepte,  as  it  was  wel 
worthy  for  to  be  doon. 

The  figure  then  was  in  the  tomb,  not  over  it,  as  Mr.  Ilerttage 
supposes ;  and  why  a  statue  over  a  tomb  should  need  to  have  its 
head  supported  or  render  aromatic  odours  necessary,  it  is  not  easy 
to  understand. 

The  verse  romance  of  the  "  Sowdone  of  Babyloue,"  if  not  the 
original,  yet  must  in  most  of  its  essential  features  have  agreed  with 
the  original  of  the  prose  romances  which  Caxton  followed.  It  is 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  another,  but  a  fuller,  version  of  the  poem  of 
"  Sir  Ferumbras,"  which  was  never  printed  until  it  was  edited  by  Mr. 
Ilerttage  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society,  and  which  we  have 
already  passed  under  review.  Besides  this  Ashmolean  MS.,  one 
other  version  only  is  known  to  exist,  and  that  is  given  in  the 
volume  now  edited  by  Dr.  Hausknecht,  from  the  MS.  belonging  to 
the  late  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps.  The  former  Dr.  Hausknecht  re- 
gards as  "  a  pretty  close  translation  of  some  French  version  which 
we  are  at  present  unable  to  identify  " ;  the  latter  he  looks  upon  as 
an  essentially  different  work  from  the  Ferumbras  poem,  and, 
indeed,  "  as  a  free  reproduction  of  the  English  redactor,  who, 
though  following  his  original  as  far  as  regards  the  course  of  events, 
modelled  the  matter  given  there  according  to  his  own  genius,  and 
.thus  came  to  compose  an  independent  work  of  his  own."  Dr. 
Hausknecht's  introduction  to  this  poem  is  able,  clear,  and  interest- 
ing. As  a  foreigner,  he  may  be  congratulated  on  his  admirable 
mastery  of  English,  which  we  might  have  supposed  to  be  his 
mother-tongue  but  for  a  stray  phrase  here  and  there,  as  when  he 
tells  us  that  the  Sowdan  romance  "  has  arrived  to  become  quite  a 
different  work  "  from  the  romances  which  suggested  it.  Of  these 
he  regards  the  "  Destruction  of  Rome  "  as  most  probably  the  source 
of  the  first  part,  the  old  Balan  romance  having  furnished  much 
material  for  the  rest.  The  dialect  of  the  poem  leads  him  to  the 
'conclusion  that  it  was  the  composition  of  an  East-Midland  writer, 
while  he  holds  that  its  date  cannot  be  pushed  much,  if  at  all, 
further  back  than  the  beginning  of  tho  fifteenth  century.  Some  ex- 
pressions in  the  romance  seem  to  him  to  warrant  the  opinion  that  the 
author  was  acquainted  with  some  at  least  of  the  poems  of  Chaucer  ; 
but  his  own  work  was,  by  a  strange  fate,  destined  to  remain  un- 
known to  the  first  of  English  printers. 

.  The  poem  itself  runs  with  tolerable  smoothness,  and  we 
Imay  fairly  say  that  it  is  not  without  interest,  apart  from  its 
^philological  value.    Here,  as  elsewhere,  We  have  of  course  the 


ingrained  notion  of  Mahommedan  idolatry',  the  great  iconoclast  being 
put  forth  as  the  arch-tempter  to  the  sin  which  he  most  abhorred. 
Western  Christians  had  learnt  to  chido  and  to  whip  their  saints  if 
they  failed  to  grant  their  requests ;  and  the  Sowdone  of  Babylone 
must  therefore  cry  to  Mahomede  and  Apolyne  and  to  Termagaunte, 
and  shake  them  well  to  rouse  them  from  their  slumbers, 
threatening  them  with  desertion  if  they  sleep  on  : — 

Help  me  now,  I  say  therefore, 
Or  ellis  I  forsake  you  alle. 

Of  Eastern  feelings  and  ways  these  romances  have,  in  truth,  little 
enough  ;  of  Western  mythology  they  often  exhibit  some  curious 
details.  The  Sowdone  becomes  a  sort  of  Bluebeard,  or  Laios,  or 
Akrisios,  and  is  as  much  plagued  as  any  of  them  with  the  pranks 
of  his  daughter  Floripas,  who  plays  the  part  of  many  a  dawn- 
maiden  in  the  old  Aryan  myths.  With  her  accordingly  are 
associated  the  emblems  of  wealth  and  fertility  which  belong  to 
Aphrodite  or  Harmonia.  Like  these  she  is  the  mistress  of  a 
magic  girdle,  and  as  such  she  can  cheer  the  downcast  hearts  of  the 
captive  Paladins  of  Charlemagne.  Theyr  dread  starvation,  and  she 
bids  them  be  of  good  courage  : — 

Sires,  drede  noghte 
For  noon  houngr  that  may  befalle. 
I  know  a  medycyne  in  my  thougbte, 
To  comforte  you  with  alle. 
I  have  a  girdil  in  my  Forcer, 
Whoso  girde  hem  therwith  aboute. 
Hunger  nor  thirste  shal  him  neuer  dere 
Though  he  were  vii  yere  without. 
"  O,"  quod  Sir  Guy,    my  loue  so  trewe, 
1 — blessed  mote  ye  be. 
I  pray  you  that  ye  wole  us  alle  hit  shewe 
That  we  may  haue  our  saule. 
She  yede  and  set  it  forth  anoon, 
They  proved  alle  the  vertue, 
And  diden  it  aboute  hem  euerychon. 
It  comforted  all  both  moo  and  fewe 
As  thai  hade  bene  at  a  feste. 

In  iElfric's  Lives  of  the  Saints  we  have  a  series  of  sermons  for 
festival  days,  of  which  it  may  perhaps  be  enough  to  say  that  they 
rise  considerably  above  similar  compositions  of  later  times,  and 
are,  on  the  whole,  far  more  healthy  reading  than  the  tales  of  the 
Gesta  Romanorum,  which  were  likewise  used  by  the  clergy  for  the 
edification  of  their  flocks.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  not  to  feel 
the  burdensome  monotony  of  these  legends  ;  and  it  is  not  a  little 
wonderful  that  the  hearers  could  hear  without  weariness  and  dis- 
gust narratives  which  brought  before  them  again  and  again  the 
same  materials  in  a  slightly  different  dress,  or  that  their  framera 
should  not  have  been  wearied  to  death  as  a  cook  might  be  when 
bidden  to  hash  up  cold  meats  in  a  hundred  different  ways.  But, 
in  spite  of  all  that  may  thus  tire  us,  there  is  a  manly  straight- 
forwardness in  much  that  /Elfric  says,  which  would  forbid  us  to- 
despair  either  of  the  teacher  or  of  his  scholars.  We  have  in  par- 
ticular the  clearest  assertion  that  involuntary  actions  impart 
neither  guilt  nor  impurity.  Thus  to  St.  Lucy  the  persecutor  is- 
represented  as  saying : — 

I  shall  straightway  bid  men  send  thee 

To  the  house  of  harlots, 

That  the  Holy  Ghost  may  flee  from  thee  when  thou  art  foully 
dishonoured  ; 

and  the  Saints  answer  is  : — ■ 

No  one's  body  is  dangerously 
Polluted,  if  it  pleases  not  the  (possessor's)  mind. 
Though  thou  should'st  lift  up  my  hand  to  thine  idol, 
And  so,  by  my  means,  oiler  against  my  will, 
I  shall  still  be  guiltless  in  the  sight  of  the  true  God, 
Who  judges  according  to  the  will,  and  knoweth  all  things. 

As  a  specimen  of  hagiology,  the  story  of  Basil  is  one  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest.  It  contains,  amongst  others,  the  tale  which, 
under  the  title  of  "  Eleemon,"  Southey  has  told  with  wonderful 
humour,  as  also  the  touching  story  of  the  sinful  woman  sent  by 
Basil  to  Ephrem  as  to  the  worthier  teacher,  and  sent  back  for  the 
same  reason  by  Ephrem  to  Basil,  to  whom  she  comes  too  late. 
Basil  is  dead  ;  she  throws  the  writing  on  his  bier,  and  charges  her- 
self with  awful  guilt : — 

Then  one  of  the  priests  desired  to  know  the  sin, 

And  looked  to  the  paper  and  cried  to  the  woman, 

Wherefore  labourest  thou,  oh  woman  ?    This  paper  is  blotted  out. 

Of  these  Lives  many  are  written  in  a  loose  sort  of  alliterative 
verse ;  and,  as  the  scribe  in  general  has  taken  pains  to  mark  off 
the  lines,  Mr.  Skeat  has  rightly  printed  both  the  original  and  his 
translation  accordingly.  He  adds  that  those  who  prefer  to  con- 
sider the  text  as  being  all  equally  in  prose  can  do  so  by  disregard- 
ing the  division  into  lines.  The  advice  can  be  followed  only  by 
those  who  have  no  ear.  For  all  others  the  rhythm  will  assert 
itself,  and  the  Lives  will  remain  essentially  poems,  which  are  not 
seldom  affecting  in  their  absolute  simplicity.  The  first  sermon  for 
Christmas  Day  is  a  prose  discourse  which  does  great  credit  to  the 
preacher,  and  from  which  the  hearers  might  gather  much  wisdom 
and  little  superstition.  Mr.  Skeat's  preliminary  notice  explains 
the  relation  of  these  Lives  to  the  Homilies  edited  by  Mr.  Benjamin 
Thorpe  for  the  ^Elfric  Society  in  1844. 

On  the  edition  of  the  Catholicon  Aw/licum  Mr.  Ilerttage  has 
spent  vast  labour  ;  and,  if  he  is  content  to  have  the  appreciation  of 
a  small  minority  even  among  scholars,  he  has  spent  it  to  good 
purpose.  From  one  point  of  view  a  mediaeval  linguistic  dictionary 
is  worthless ;  but,  in  Mr.  Wheatley's  words,  theyT  are  often  found 
to  be  "  priceless  records  of  the  language."  Mr.  Ilerttage  has  edited 
the  work  so  as  to  make  it  as  closely  as  possible  a  companion  to  the 
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Promptorium  Parvulorum  edited  by  Mr.  Long ;  and  the  notes, 
which  attest  his  unwearied  diligence,  are  also  a  storehouse  of  well- 
applied  learning.  An  instance  of  the  usefulness  of  such  diction- 
aries is  furnished  by  the  history  of  the  term  "  Jordan  almonds." 
A  book,  Smith's  Bible  Plants,  published  only  tive  years  ago,  re- 
marks that  "  the  best  so-called  Jordan  almonds  come  from 
Malaga,"  and  adds  that  none  now  come  from  the  country  of  the 
Jordan.  In  fact,  they  never  came  from  the  Jordan  valley  ;  and 
Mr.  Wheatley  speaks  of  the  Malaga  merchants  as  suggesting  that 
they  must  be  so  called  from  a  Frenchman  named  Jourduiu,  who 
improved  the  method  of  cultivating  them.  The  Prompturium, 
with  its  entry  "  Jardyne  almaunde,  amigdalum  jardinum,"  ex- 
plained the  matter.  Jordan  almonds  are  simply  garden  or  culti- 
vated almonds,  as  opposed  to  the  wild  almond.  The  mistake  is  a 
pendant  to  the  blunder  of  Palestine  soup  springing  out  of  the 
Jerusalem  artichoke,  and  this  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
Italian  name  of  the  sunflower. 


ALL  SORTS  AND  CONDITIONS  OF  MEN.* 

MR  .  WALTER  BESANT'S  new  novel,  All  Sorts  and  Con- 
di'ions  of  Men,  derives  a  special  interest  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  the  first,  with  the  exception  of  that  very  clever  jeu  d'esprit  The 
Mevolt  of  Man,  which  has  appeared  with  his  name  alone  on  the 
title-page.  In  a  brief  preface,  which  has  a  melancholy  interest, 
the  author  refers  to  the  facts  that  the  expeditions  into  strange 
places  for  the  purposes  of  this  work  "  were  undertaken  for  the 
first  time  for  ten  years  alone,"  and  that  the  subject  and  writing  of 
the  novel  were,  in  consequence  of  the  fatal  illness  of  Mr.  James 
Rice,  left  entirely  to  one  hand.  Mr.  Besant  ends  his  preface  by 
■saying,  "  I  have  been  told  by  certain  friendly  advisers  that  this 
story  is  impossible.  I  have  therefore  stated  the  fact  on  the  ti tie- 
page,  so  that  no  one  may  complain  of  being  taken  in.  But  1  have 
never  been  able  to  understand  why  it  is  impossible."  Ciiticism  is 
to  &  certain  extent  disarmed  by  this  engaging  frankness  of 
attitude,  but  we  may  point  out  that  perhaps  "  improbable " 
■would  be  a  better  word  to  use  than  impossible,  and  that  its 
reference  might  be  less  to  what  is  really  the  important  part  of  the 
work  than  to  the  way  in  which  the  central  iuterest  is  led  up  to. 
That  two  young  people  who  have  been  gently  nurtured  should  meet 
in  the  masquerades  of  a  dressmaker  and  a  cabinet-maker  in  a 
boarding-house  in  Whitechapel ;  that  by  their  meeting  the  girl,  who 
is  possessed  of  enormous  wealth,  should  be  led  to  do  great  and 
beautiful  things  for  the  people  whose  lives  she  has  come  to 
observe  ;  and  that,  as  a  corollary,  the  two  should  fall  in 
love,  is  for  the  purposes  of  romance  by  no  means  impossible, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  author's  great  merits  that  he  has  struck  an 
entirely  new  and  very  fascinating  vein  of  modern  romance.  But 
the  circumstances  which  lead  to  the  young  man's  being  there  are 
scarcely  probable  enough.  lie  has  been  brought  up  by  Lord 
Jocelyn  Le  Breton,  who  was  an  oIKcer  in  the  same  regiment  in 
which  his  father  was  a  sergeant,  in  the  belief  that  he  himself  is  a 
Le  Breton.  When  he  is  twenty-three  years  of  age  Lord  Jocelyn, 
who  is  devotedly  attached  to  him,  tells  him  what  his  parentage 
really  was,  and  what  kind  of  people  his  living  relations  are,  and 
leaves  him  to  decide  for  himself  whether  things  shall  go  on  as 
they  have  been  going  on,  or  whether  he  will  go  back  to  his  own 
people.  The  dialogue  in  which  the  revelation  is  made  is  so  ad- 
mirably managed  and  written  that  for  the  moment  it  imposes  upon 
the  reader  ;  but  after  reflection  leads  towards  the  conclusion  that 
Lord  Jocelyn's  conduct  is  insufficiently  explained,  and  that  it 
might  have  been  possible  to  find  some  better  way  of  bringing  about 
the  desired  conclusion.  The  end  of  the  conversation  between  the 
two  men  may  be  quoted  : — 

"  You  are  now,  Harry,"  he  went  on,  "  three-and-twenry.  You  are  master 
of  three  foreign  languages  ;  you  have  travelled  on  the  Continent  and  in 
America  ;  you  are  a  good  rider,  a  good  shut,  a  good  fencer,  a  good  dancer, 
"i'ou  can  paint  a  little,  fiddle  a  little,  dance  a  great  deal,  act  pretty  well, 
speak  pretty  well  ;  you  can,  I  dare  say,  make  love  as  becomes  a  gentleman  ; 
you  can  write  very  fair  verses  ;  you  are  good-looking  ;  you  have  the  air 
7iable ;  you  are  not  a  prig  ;  you  are  not  an  ajsthete  ;  you  possess  your  share 
of  common  sense." 

"  One  thing  you  have  omitted  which,  at  the  present  juncture,  maybe 
more  useful  than  any  of  these  things." 
"What  is  that?  " 

"  You  were  good  enough  to  give  we  a  lathe,  and  to  have  me  instructed 
in  the  mysteries  of  turning.    1  am  a  practical  cabinet-maker,  if  need  be." 
"  But  why  should  this  be  of  use  to  you  ?  " 

"  Because,  Lord  Jocelyn  " — Harry  ran  and  leaned  over  the  table  with  a 
sweet  smile  of  determination  on  his  face — "  because  I  am  going  back  to  my 
own  people  for  a  while,  and  it  may  be  that  the  trade  of  cabinet-making  may 
prove  a  very  backbone  of  strength  to  me  among  them  " 

"  Harry — you  would  not — indeed,  you  could  not,  go  back  to  Bunker  ?  " 
Lord  Jocelyn  asked  this  question  with  every  outward  appearance  of  genuine 
alarm. 

"  I  certainly  would.  My  very  kind  guardian  and  patron,  would  you 
stand  in  my  way  ?  I  want  to  see  those  people  from  whom  I  am  sprung  ; 
I  want  to  learn  how  they  differ  from  you  and  your  kin.  I  must  compare 
myself  with  them — I  must  prove  the  brotherhood  of  humanity." 

"You  will  go?  Yes— 1  see  you  will — it  is  in  your  eyes.  Go  then, 
Harry,  but  return  to  me  soon,  'lhe  slender  fortune  of  a  younger  son  shall 
be  shared  with  you  so  long  as  1  live,  and  given  to  you  when  I  die.  Do 
not  stay  among  them.  There  are  indeed — at  least  1  suppose  so — all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men.  But  to  me,  and  to  men  brought  up  like  you  and 
me,  1  do  not  understand  how  there  can  be  any  but  one  sort  and  one  condi- 
tion. Come  back  soon,  boy.  Believe  me — no — do  not  believe  me — prove 
it  yourself ;  in  the  social  pyramid,  the  greatest  happiness,  Harry,  lies  near 
the  top." 

*  All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men :  an  Impossible  Story.  By  Walter 
Besant.   3  vols.    London :  Chatto  &  Windus.  1882. 


The  motive  of  the  book  is  thus  easily  suggested  almost  at  the, 
outset,  and  it  is  worked  out  through  the  three  volumes  with  an 
evident  seriousness,  with  unfailing  vivacity,  and  with  a  lightness 
and  brightness  of  touch  and  style  which  never  degenerate  into 
facetiousness.  One  charm  of  the  work  is  that  the  seriousness, 
though  present,  is  never  self-assertive,  being  ever  relieved  by  a 
delicate  sense  of  the  humorous  side  of  life ;  another  is  that  the  pages 
show  an  equally  delicate  poetical  instinct,  which  finds  its  fullest  ex- 
pression in  the  character  of  Angela  Messenger,  the  heiress  and 
heroine,  whose  figure  stands  out  clearly  amongst  the  most  charming- 
personages  of  modern  fiction  ;  and  a  third  attraction,  not  the  least 
important  so  far  as  the  great  mass  of  novel-readers  are  concerned,  is 
that  the  interest  never  flags.  There  is  plenty  of  incident;  neither 
the  episodes  nor  the  descriptions  are  in  the  least  overdone ;  and 
the  dialogue  is  throughout  both  natural  and  amusing.  No  doubt 
such  excellent  qualities  as  these  far  outweigh  such  slight  short- 
comings in  construction  as  we  have  above  dwelt  on  ;  but  our  very 
admiration  for  Mr.  Besant's  work  makes  us  the  more  keen  to  the 
existence  of  such  shortcomings. 

While  the  things  already  touched  on  have  befallen  Harry 
Goslett,  formerly  known  as  Harry  Le  Breton,  Miss  Messenger — 
mistress,  by  means  of  the  great  brewery  of  Messenger,  Marsden, 
and  Co.,  of  wealth  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice — has,  on  her  side, 
determined  to  go  in  disguise  amongst  the  vast  army  of  people 
whose  way  of  life  and  fortune  depends  upon  the  great  brewery,  and 
see  for  herself  what  their  condition  is  and  how  it  can  be  bettered. 
To  this  end  she  assumes  the  name  of  Kennedy  and  the  position  of 
a  dressmaker  with  a  little  money  which  she  wishes  to  invest  in 
business,  and  comes  to  stay  at  Mrs.  Bormalack's  boarding-house  on 
Stepney  Green,  a  house  which,  like  most  of  the  houses  in  the  dis- 
trict, is  part  of  her  own  property.  Here  all  kinds  of  strange  folk 
are  gathered  together  —  an  American  schoolmaster  and  his 
wife,  who  have  come  over  to  England  on  the  hopeless  errand 
of  claiming  a  lapsed  peerage,  and  who  are  always  spoken  of  as 
Lord  and  Lady  Davenant ;  Professor  Chimo,  an  accomplished 
young  conjuror  out  of  an  engagement;  Mr.  Fagg,  an  enthusiastic 
shoemaker  from  Australia,  who  believes  he  has  discovered  the 
Universal  Language  ;  and,  amongst  other  oddities,  a  Mr.  Maliphant, 
an  aged  carver  of  figure-heads  for  ships,  who  has  a  habit,  "  which 
disconcerted  people  unaccustomed  to  him,  of  thinking  one  part  of 
a  reminiscence  to  himself  and  saying  the  rest  aloud,  so  that  one 
got  only  the  torso,  or  mangled  trunk  of  the  story,  or  the  head,  or 
the  feet,  with  or  without  the  tail,  which  is  the  point."  Amongst 
this  strange  crew  are  thrown  Harry  Goslett  and  Angela,  each  of 
whom  is  puzzled  at  the  evidences  of  gentle  breeding  shown  by  the 
other ;  and  amongst  them,  though  not  of  them  as  a  resident  in  the 
house,  is  Harry's  uncle  Bunker.  He,  as  Mrs.  Bormalack,  who 
appeals  to  him  to  find  a  house  for  Angela,  explains,  is  a  great  per- 
sonage on  Stepney  Green.  "  There  is  not  a  shop,  nor  a  street,  nor 
any  kind  of  place  within  miles  Mr.  Bunker  doesn't  know,  who 
they  are  that  live  there,  how  they  make  their  living,  what  the  rent 
is,  and  everything." 

Bunker,  who  has  a  somewhat  important  part  to  play  in  the  story, 
is  by  way  of  being  a  villain,  not  a  villain  of  melodrama,  but  just 
such  a  villain  as  one  might  expect  to  find  getting  his  ill-gotten 
gains  out  of  the  confiding  population  of  Stepney  Green.  He  has 
a  bouncing  manner,  he  is  full  of  the  importance  of  business,  and 
of  the  value  of  the  time  in  which  he  transacts,  or  pretends  to 
transact,  business  for  other  people,  and  for  which  he  charges  half- 
a-crown  an  hour.  Harry  Goslett  sees  through  him  at  once,  and 
chaffs  him  unmercifully,  but  it  takes  Angela  some  time  to  find 
him  out,  and  during  that  time  he  is  busy  putting  two  and  two 
together,  and  making  five  of  them.  Harry,  as  it  finally  turns  out, 
he  has,  in  the  character  of  a  fraudulent  trustee,  systematically 
cheated  for  a  number  of  years.  It  is  an  indication  of  the  author's 
fidelity  to  nature  that  when  the  crash  comes  and  Harry  confronts 
Bunker  with  proofs  of  his  villany,  Bunker,  by  dint  of  a  show 
of  overpowering  horror  at  having  to  part  with  the  whole  of  his 
hoard  to  partly  satisfy  a  just  claim,  gets  off  remarkably  cheaply, 
and  probably  finds  himself  tolerably  well  set  up  in  whatever 
district  he  selects  as  a  new  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  powers. 
One  of  the  nicest  bits  of  comedy  in  the  book  is  afforded  by  Bunker, 
when  driven  to  the  end  of  his  wits  by  the  ascendency  that  Miss 
"  Kennedy  "  and  Harry  are  gaining  on  Stepney  Green,  writing  a 
solemn  denunciation  of  them  to  his  young  employer  Miss  Messenger, 
whom,  as  he  believes,  he  has  never  seen,  and  by  the  description  of 
her  comments  on  the  letter  when  she  receives  it.  In  strong  con- 
trast to  the  well  hit  off  character  of  Bunker  is  the  pathetic  and 
noble  figure  of  Captain  Sorensen  ;  and  an  excellent  pendant  is 
afforded  to  Angela's  character  in  that  of  Nelly  Sorensen,  who  is 
the  first  of  the  dressmaking  girls  engaged  by  Angela,  and  whose 
fine  but  comparatively  weak  nature  is  charmingly  touched.  In  its 
way  one  of  the  best  and  most  striking  passages  of  the  book  is  that 
in  which  the  "  Captain  "  in  the  Salvation  Army  bursts  suddenly 
upon  Angela  and  her  girls  while  they  are  at  work,  and  seems  likely, 
but  for  one  well-timed  warning  word  and  gesture  to  the  girl  from 
Angela,  to  succeed  in  sending  Nelly  into  hysterics  by  his  vulgar 
eloquence.  This  "  Captain,"  who  is  a  cousin  of  Harry  Goslett's, 
has  a  brother  who  has  a  more  strongly  marked  gift  of  eloquence, 
which  he  delights  in  displacing  at  a  workmen's  club,  and  of  this 
club  the  author  has  much  that  is  curious  and  pertinent  to  say. 
Angela,  speaking  of  it  one  day  to  Harry,  observes  of  the  members 
of  the  club, 

"They  are  real  and  in  earnest,  while  you  " 

"No,  Miss  Kennedy,  they  are  not  real,  whatever  I  may  be.  They  are 
quite  conventional.   The  people  like  to  be  roused  by  red-hot  scorching 
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speeches ;  they  want  burning  questions,  intolerable  grievances  ;  so  the 
speakers  find  them  or  invent  them.  As  for  the  audience,  they  have  had  so 
many  sham  grievances  told  in  red-hot  -words  that  they  have  become 
callous,  and  don't  know  of  any  real  ones.  The  indignation  of  the  speakers 
is  a  sham ;  the  enthusiasm  of  the  listeners  is  a  sham  ;  they  applaud  the 
eloquence,  but  as  for  the  stutt'  that  is  said,  it  moves  them  not.  As  for  his 
politics,  the  British  workman  has  got  a  vague  idea  that  things  go  better 
for  him  under  the  Liberals.  When  the  Liberals  come  in,  making  promises 
bv  the  thousand,  and  when,  like  their  predecessors,  they  have  made  the 
usual  mess,  confidence  is  shaken.  Then  he  allows  the  Conservatives,  who 
do  not,  at  all  events,  promise  oranges  and  beer  all  round,  back  again,  and 
gives  them  another  show.  As  if  it  matters  which  side  is  in  to  the  British 
workman !  " 

These  remarks  of  Harry's  are  followed  later  on  by  a  singularly 
vivid  and  stirring  description  of  a  scene  which  takes  place  at  the 
club  when,  Harry's  cousin  having  got  up  and  poured  out  his  frothy 
■claptrap,  Harry  himself  rises  in  his  turn,  and,  making  a  speech 
which  points  out  the  gross  follies  of  the  preceding  one,  and  which 
is  eloquent  without  claptrap,  carries  his  audience  completely  with 
fcim.  How  iu  other  directions  besides  this  the  influence  of  Harry, 
like  that  of  Angela,  works  for  good,  what  great  scheme  it  is  that 
he  suggests  and  that  she  carries  out,  how  nothing  could  be  more 
picturesque  than  the  wedding  ceremony  which  she  devises  to 
accompany  the  revelation  to  him  that  he  has  married,  not  Miss 
Kennedy,  the  dressmaker,  but  the  fabulously  rich  Miss  Messenger — 
these  and  other  things  may  be  found  out  by  the  readers  of  a  book 
which  is  full  of  interest,  humour,  and  charm. 


YONGE'S  CONSTITUTIONAL  EIISTORY.* 

TT  has  been  laid  down,  we  believe,  by  Professor  Seeley  that 
JL  history  ought  to  be  dull.  In  the  face  of  this  opinion  we  feel 
a  doubt  whether  we  can  justifiably  make  it  a  reproach  to  Pro- 
fessor Yonge  that  he  is  dull.  Moreover,  his  subject — constitu- 
tional history — is  not  in  its  nature  lively.  Still  Hallam  is  a  great 
constitutional  historian,  and  Hallam  is  not  dull.  Canon  Stubbs 
Also  is  a  great  constitutional  historian  ;  but,  though  his  work  is 
undeniably  much  harder  reading  than  that  of  Hallam,  still  it  is 
not  dull.  We  are  inclined  therefore  to  think  that  Professor 
Yonge,  with  those  examples  before  him,  might  indulge  himself 
and  his  readers  by  being  a  little  less  heavy.  He  is  laborious, 
minute,  temperate,  fair-judging;  if  he  never  rises  very  high, 
neither  does  he  sink  very  low  ;  he  does,  as  sporting  men  say,  "  his 
level  best "  throughout  •,  but  the  result  is  weariness.  For  this,  we 
believe  his  style,  or  rather  no-style,  of  writing  to  be  chiefly 
answerable.  Even  in  his  preface  Professor  Yonge  betrays  that 
(he  has  not  learned  how  to  arrange  his  words.  Thus  he  writes : — 
And  the  modern  fulness  of  our  Parliamentary  reports  (itself  one  not  un- 
important reform  and  novelty),  since  the  accession  of  George  III.,  has 
enabled  him  to  give  the  inducements  or  the  objections  to  the  different 
enactments  in  the  very  words  of  the  legislators  who  proposed  them  or 
resisted  them,  as  often  as  it  seemed  desirable  to  do  so. 

Another  sentence  might  challenge  a  place  among  Dr.  Hodgson's 
awful  examples  in  Errors  in  the  Use  of  English : — 

But  Grattan's  assertion  that  the  man  who,  as  his  sister  said  of  him,  knew 
hat  two  books,  the  JEneid  and  the  Faerie  Queene,  was  superior  in  scholar- 
ship to  one  who,  with  the  exception  of  his  rival  Fox,  had  probably  no  equal 
for  knowledge  of  the  great  authors  of  antiquity  in  either  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, is  little  short  of  a  palpable  absurdity. 

Another  example  of  misplacing  of  words  occurs  at  p.  223  : — 

They  even  betrayed  their  mortification  to  the  world  when  the  Prince's 
intentions  on  the  subject  of  the  administration  became  known  by  the 
violence  of  their  language  in  Parliament,  some  of  their  party  denouncing 
the  employment  of  the  Great  Seal  to  give  the  Koyal  assent  to  the  Bill  as 
*  fraud  and  forgery." 

In  a  fourth  case,  carelessness  as  to  antecedents  and  relatives  has 
produced  a  sense  directly  contrary  to  that  intended  by  the 
writer : — 

He  [Pitt]  was  the  first  to  propose  the  removal  of  those  political  dis- 
abilities under  which  the  Roman  Catholics  laboured,  which  no  one  before 
.him  had  regarded  as  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  State,  and  to  which 
he  sacrificed  office. 

Still  dwelling  on  the  character  and  career  of  Pitt,  Professor 
Yonge  begins  his  next  paragraph  thus  : — 

A  great  writer  of  the  past  generation,  who  in  some  respects  has  done  full 
justice  to  his  genius  and  political  virtue,  has,  however  (partly,  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted,  from  regarding  himself  as  a  follower  of  his  great  rival  Fox), 
•contrasted  his  capacity  as  a  War  Minister  with  that  of  his  father,  drawing 
-a  comparison  on  this  point  very  disadvantageous  to  the  son. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  sentences  which  we  have  quoted  are 
not  short.  Professor  Yonge  has  always  had  a  weakness  for  long 
sentences  ;  and  in  the  present  volume  we  find  one  which  occupies 
no  less  than  seventeen  lines.  It  is,  however,  easier  to  follow  than 
a  shorter  one  two  pages  further  on : — 

But  the  alarm  which  the  spread  of  revolutionary  ideas  excited  in  his 
mind  was  displayed  not  only  passively  in  this  abstention  from  the  advocacy 
•of  measures  the  expediency  of  which  must  at  all  times  in  some  degree 
depend  on  the  tone  of  their  introduction,  but  also  iu  active  measures  of 
repression,  some  of  which  were  not  indeed  unwarranted  by  precedent,  but 
others  of  which  can  hardly  be  denied  to  have  been  serious  inroads  on  the 
Constitution,  infringements  of  the  freedom  of  opinion  and  discussion  to 
which  all  Englishmen  are  entitled,  and  one  of  which  was,  to  say  the 
least,  a  very  perilous  extension  of  a  law  already  sufficiently  severe,  the 
statute  of  treason. 
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The  utmost  wisdom  and  learning  would  be  at  a  disadvantage  when 
weighted  with  such  a  style.  We  do  not  say  that  all  is  as  bad  as 
the  passage  just  quoted,  but  it  is  never  very  much  better.  Pro- 
fessor Yonge  carries  one,  as  it  were,  in  a  cart  without  springs 
over  the  rough  historical  ground  ;  the  slow,  lumbering,  jolting 
movement  muddles  the  reader's  brains,  and  indeed  on  one  occasion 
it  has  apparently  muddled  those  of  the  author  himself.  This, 
at  least,  seems  a  charitable  way  of  accounting  for  his  having,  as 
far  as  we  can  make  out,  rolled  into  one  the  Traitorous  Cor- 
respondence Act  of  1793  and  the  Treasonable  Practices  Act  of 
1795.  We  say  as  far  as  we  can  make  out,  because  he  supplies  no 
exact  dates  or  references ;  and,  moreover,  he  never  makes  it  clear 
whether  he  is  speaking  of  the  Bills  as  they  were  originally  pro- 
posed or  as  they  were  finally  passed.  In  fact,  he  never  does  state 
distinctly  that  they  were  passed,  but  leaves  it  to  be  inferred.  One 
of  the  clauses  mentioned  by  him  as  being  contained  in  the 
"  Traitorous  Correspondence  "  Bill  is  certainly  not  in  the  Act  of 
1 793  which  is  commonly  known  by  that  name;  but  such  a  clause 
was,  as  we  learn  from  Sir  T.  Erskiue  May,  proposed,  though  not 
enacted,  in  the  Treasonable  Practices  Act  of  1795.  Of  the  Traitor- 
ous Correspondence  Bill  Professor  Yonge  says  : — 

It  made  it  high  treason  to  hold  any  correspondence  with  the  French,  or 
to  enter  into  any  agreement  to  supply  them  with  commodities  of  any  kind, 
even  such  as  were  not  munitions  of  war,  but  articles  of  ordinary  mer- 
chandise, or  to  invest  any  money  in  the  French  funds ;  and  it  enacted 
further  that  any  person  who,  by  "  any  writing,  preaching,  or  malicious 
and  advised  speaking,"  should  encourage  such  designs  as  the  old  statute 
of  Edward  made  treasonable,  should  be  liable  to  the  penalties  of  high, 
treason. 

Now,  as  the  Traitorous  Correspondence  Act  stands,  it  does  not 
make  it  high  treason  to  agree  to  supply  the  French  "  with  com- 
modities of  any  kind"  but  with  commodities  of  certain  specified 
classes — very  wide  classes,  it  must  be  admitted,  as  clothing  and 
victuals  were  included  among  them.  And  certain  exceptions  were 
also  specified,  being  of  articles  which  could  hardly  be  made  in  any 
way  useful  in  modern  warfare ;  as  cutlery,  not  being  arms  of  any 
sort,  buttons,  needles,  toys,  trinkets,  &c.  There  is,  however,  a  later 
Act — the  34  Geo.  3,  c.  9 — under  which  any  one  supplying  the 
French  with  "  any  Goods,  Wares,  Merchandize,  or  Effects  whatso- 
ever," incurs  the  penalties  of  the  Statute  of  Praemunire.  As  for 
the  "  preaching,  or  malicious  and  advised  speaking  "  clause,  it  is  not 
in  the  Traitorous  Correspondence  Act  at  all,  but  belongs  to  the 
Treasonable  Practices  Bill  of  1795,  as  it  was  first  introduced  by 
Lord  Grenville.  Without  going  at  some  length  into  technicalities 
it  would  be  difficult  to  give  an  accurate  summary  of  this  last  Act 
in  its  final  form  ;  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  reader  does  not  get 
such  a  summary  from  Professor  Yonge.  While  on  this  subject, 
we  would  remark  that  it  ought  to  be  made  obligatory  on  all  his- 
torians to  give  exact  references,  in  the  legal  manner,  to  the  Acta 
of  which  they  treat  in  their  text.  It  would  be  of  immense  service 
not  only  to  students,  but  to  authors  also,  as  forcing  them  to  ascer- 
tain what  Acts  they  are  writing  about.  We  have  heard  it  objected 
that  the  ordinary  student  is  not  much  the  wiser  for  seeing  such  a 
formula  as  36  Geo.  3,  c.  7  ;  but  if  so,  the  sooner  the  ordinary 
student  learns  to  understand  it  the  better.  In  a  country  where  the 
letter  of  the  law  is,  and  always  has  been,  of  vast  importance, 
it  is  astonishing  how  few  people  seem  to  think  it  possible  to 
refer  to  or  to  read  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  themselves,  even 
when  they  undertake  to  write  about  it.  It  is  the  more  pity, 
because  the  older  Acts  of  Parliament  are  for  the  most  part  very 
wholesome  and  edifying  reading,  which,  pending  the  restoration  of 
that  godly  discipline  which  Mr.  Hemes  desires  to  see  applied  to 
the  assisters  of  the  Queen's  enemies,  might  help  to  remind  people 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  duty  of  a  subject. 

Style  apart,  much  of  Professor  Yonge's  book  seem3  solid  and 
good.  His  tone  is  quiet  and  tolerant,  and  his  statement  of  facts 
fair,  though  his  personal  leanings  are  to  the  Tory  side.  He  is  even 
bold  enough  to  defend  the  "  Six  Acts  " — so  called,  he  suggests, 
"  perhaps  with  some  sarcastic  reference  to  Gardiner's  Six  Acts  in 
the  sixteenth  century."  "  Gardiner's  Six  Acts  "  are  unknown  to 
us  under  that  name,  but  we  imagine  that  the  reference  is  to 
Henry  VIII.'s  "  Statute  of  the  Six  Articles,"  "  the  whip  with  six 
strings."  The  account  of  the  "  Manchester  Massacre "  reads 
perhaps  a  little  too  much  like  an  official  statement,  but  still  it  is  a 
welcome  change  from  the  over-coloured  pictures  of  that  unhappy 
business  to  which  writers  on  the  Radical  side  have  accustomed  us. 
Now  and  then  he  reveals  something  of  his  feelings  on  current 
events,  as  when  he  throws  out  a  remark  in  condemnation  of 
"  many  a  modern  association  whose  object,  whether  avowed  or 
disguised,  is  clearly  to  supersede  where  it  fails  to  intimidate  the 
sole  constitutional  legislature."  The  antithesis  between  super- 
seding and  intimidating  is  perhaps  not  very  perfect,  but  the  con- 
stitutional sentiment  is  sound.  His  chapters  on  Irish  affairs  may 
be  read  with  interest  and  profit  at  the  present  time.  Indignation, 
not  a  whit  too  strong,  at  the  way  in  which  "  Irish  manufactures 
were  deliberately  checked  and  suppressed  to  gratify  the  jealous 
selfishness  of  the  English  manufacturers "  here  gives  an  un- 
wonted warmth  and  vigour  to  his  diction. 

To  sum  up,  we  may  say  that  his  work,  though  not  attractive  in 
form,  will,  we  think,  be  found  useful  for  practical  purposes,  as  a 
summary  of  facts,  and  a  convenient  book  of  reference.  We  must 
further  give  it  the  praise  of  being  what  it  professes  to  be,  a  con- 
stitutional history.  The  constitutional  points  are  carefully  noted 
and  reasoned  out.  Professor  Yonge  even  ventures,  "  with  de- 
ference," to  comment  on  what  he  considers  instances  of  departure 
from  true  constitutional  principle  in  the  present  happy  reign.  We 
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may  add  that,  even  while  quoting;  Ilallam  to  the  effect  that  the 
historian's  business  is  rather  "  to  compile  the  records  of  the  past  " 
than  "  to  speculate  on  the  future,"  he  intimates  pretty  plainly  his 
own  opinion  that  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  launched  us  on  a  down- 
ward coarse.  Altogether  his  reflections  are  of  a  rather  melancholy 
cast,  though  he  endeavours  to  console  himself  with  hopes  founded 
upon  the  diffusion  of  "  sound  and  enlightened  education."  Into 
the  vexed  question,  what  is  sound  and  enlightened  education,  he 
does  not  enter.  One  of  Dr.  Richardson's  latest  theories,  if  we 
remember  aright,  is  that  the  rising  generation  is  far  too  weakly 
to  be  educated  in  anything  beyond  a  mild  sort  of  gymnastics. 

CUSSANS'S  HANDBOOK  OF  HERALDRY.* 

XT  is  odd  that  the  great  Gothic  revival  never  secured  us  a  good 
J-  hook  on  heraldry.  The  reason  may  be  that  the  subject,  while 
too  recondite  for  mere  amateurs,  is  too  easy  for  antiquaries  of 
real  knowledge  and  insight.  Mr.  Boutell  wrote  a  treatise  on  it 
characterized  as  "  historical  and  popular,"  which  looked  like  a 
contradiction  in  terms,  and  was  only  too  close  a  description  of  the 
book.  Mr.  Planch6  wrote  another  treatise,  but  it  was  little  more 
than  stage  directions  from  a  play wright's  point  of  view.  Mr. 
Montagu's  Heraldry  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  only  a  single 
step.  Others  have  taken  in  hand  to  give  us  some  account  of  the 
"  science,"  as  they  fondly  call  it ;  but,  as  a  rule,  their  labours  have 
tended  rather  to  show  that  the  writers  had  a  theory  to  pro- 
pound, or  that  they  had  nothing  better  to  do,  or  that,  at  the 
worst,  they  knew  nothing  about  it.  Yet  there  is  something  in 
heraldry,  if  not  much.  The  use  of  heraldic  ensigns  seems  to  have 
come  into  Western  Europe  with  the  return  of  the  first  Crusaders, 
and  something  like  a  system  was  formed  in  the  great  days  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  It  would  be  interesting,  and  indeed  useful,  to 
trace  seientilieally  the  beginnings  of  regular  coats  of  arms — regular, 
that  is,  in  something  like  the  ecclesiastical  seuse  of  the  term.  The 
first  series  of  shields  we  can  remember  to  have  met  with  are  very 
like  the  newly  rediscovered  Saracen  heraldry  of  Salah  el  Deen  and 
his  successors.  Some  of  the  forms  are  exactly  similar.  Arabian 
and  other  Oriental  antiquaries  have  of  late  years  been  eudeavouriug 
to  trace  the  history  and  use  of  the  spread  eagles  and  lions 
passant  of  the  Syrian  and  Cairene  sultans.  The  eagles  and 
lions  in  the  work  of  Henry  III.  at  Westminster  Abbey  are  very 
like  them,  and  the  likeness  is  so  close  and  the  date  so  near 
that  their  origin  is  all  but  certain.  If,  instead  of  long  and 
dreary  chapters  beginning  with  "  sacred  and  profane  history  "  and 
ending  perhaps  with  the  Baveux  Tapestry,  we  could  have  some 
illustrations  from  contemporary  documents  to  show  the  influence 
of  the  Eastern  chivalry  on  the  Western,  and  so  forth,  a  great  deal  of  | 
useless  twaddle  might  be  saved.  The  Scriptures,  says  one  writer 
quoted  by  Mr.  Cussans,  "  gave  the  standards  or  symbols  of  the 
Jewish  tribes.  By  providing  the  chiefs  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals 
with  similar  insignia,  the  art  of  Blazonry  was  traced  to  an  origin 
almost  equally  primeval."  Whatever  may  be  meant  by  "  Jewish 
tribes,"  neither  the  writer  nor  Mr.  Cussans  has  the  slightest  idea 
how  near  he  is  here  to  the  truth.  Every  Arab  tribe  has  its 
symbol,  and  ingenious  archaeologists  have  lately  discovered  in  full 
what  has  long  been  known  in  part — that  the  Hebrews  in  this 
respect  were  not  different  from  their  neighbours.  And  every  one 
of  the  chieftains  who  made  up  the  great  armies  of  the  early  Moslem 
hordes  brought  with  him,  no  doubt,  from  the  desert  stronghold  of  his 
people  his  ownsymbol — the  totem  perhaps  of  some  heathen  forefather 
— and  employed  it  as  the  badge  of  his  own  family  and  friends.  Nor 
are  signs  wanting  that  this  example  was  the  more  easily  followed  in 
the  West  because  from  time  immemorial  the  Danes  and  the 
Saxons,  the  Normans  and  the  English,  had  occasionally  used 
similarly  distinctive  emblems. 

But  heraldry  as  a  science  is  something  different  from  all  this.  If 
we  had  only  to  study  coats  of  arms  and  the  method  of  colouring 
them,  we  should  have  little  to  do.  Under  the  Edwards,  in  the  time 
of  genuine  tournaments,  the  time  of  which  Froissart  and  Chaucer 
wrote,  nothing  else  was  known.  As  early  as  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.,  as  we  learn  from  the  Roll  of  Caerlaverock,  every 
knight  had  his  shield,  or  at  least  his  banner,  with  its  distinctive 
bearings  ;  and  nothing  further  constituted  the  simple  heraldic 
science  down  to  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  But  under  the  artificial 
glories  of  the  Tudors  we  hear  of  crests,  coronets,  mottoes,  sup- 
porters, badges,  complications  of  quarterings  and  banners  em- 
broidered with  fanciful  devices,  all  belonging  to  a  heraldry  which 
marked  the  decline  of  true  chivalry,  and  the  dawn  of  a  new 
system  and  a  new  idea  of  honour.  With  the  Stuart9  heraldry 
became  a  science.  Randle  Holme  and  Eerne  and  Lindsay  led  the 
way  for  Anstis  and  Ashmole  and  Guillim.  Every  book  on 
heraldry  accepts  and  illustrates  their  speculations.  Even  [ 
Camden,  who  knew  better,  has  given  us  heraldic  chapters  full 
of  absurdity;  and,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  the  revival 
of  a  truer  type  of  so-called  Gothic  taste  has  left  heraldry  as  it  is 
found  iu  the  obscure  pages  of  the  kiugs-ol'-arms  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  In  archaeological  journals  are  to  be  found  articles  on 
heraldry  by  such  trustworthy  antiquaries  as  the  late  Sir  Harris 
Nicolas,  John  Gough  Nichols,  or  William  Burges;  buttheir  views 
lind  liltle  favour  with  the  writers  of  popular  volumes  like  this 
one  before  us. 

If  Mr.  Cussans's  knowledge  of  heraldry  is  of  the  old  and  ordinary 
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kind,  it  is,  at  least  so  far,  no  worse  than  that  of  countless  writers 
who  have  preceded  him.  But  when — making  every  allowance, 
and  expecting  therefore  too  little  rather  than  too  much — the 
reader  begins  to  study  his  pages,  he  finds  a  series  of  mistakes 
which  are  all  his  own,  and  a  series,  too,  of  small  speculations 
calculated  rather  to  surprise  than  inform  him.  What  is  to  be 
said  of  this  ingenious  guess,  for  example  ?  Mr.  Cussans  is  speaking 
of  the  regal  heraldry  of  England,  and  tells  us  that  Henry  II.  bore 
two  badges,  one  an  "  Escarbuncle,"  and  the  other  "  the  Broom  of 
the  Plautagenets,"  and  he  adds,  in  a  bracket : — "  Qy.  Planta- 
Angevenista,  or  Anjou  plant  ? "  This  is  a  fair  specimen  of 
Mr.  Cussans's  power  of  guessing;  but  of  positive  errors  there  is  a 
very  large  crop,  the  more  extraordinary  as  we  are  told  on  the 
title-page  that  the  work  has  gone  through  two  previous  editions. 
For  example,  we  read  that  when  James  I.  made  Villiers  a  duke 
that  rank  was  extinct  in  the  peerage.  This  was  in  1623;  yet, 
in  1605,  Charles,  the  King's  second  son,  had  been  created  Duke 
of  York.  It  is  much  more  than  doubtful  that  the  Black  Prince 
took  his  feathers  from  the  King  of  Bohemia.  His  maternal 
grandfather's  country  of  Ostrevant  is  credited  by  the  best  autho- 
rities with  their  origin ;  and  they  were  not  exclusively  used 
by  the  King's  eldest  son,  but  by  his  younger  brothers  also. 
According  to  Mr.  Cussans,  one  Archbishop  and  three  Bishops 
represent  the  Irish  Church  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  further 
tells  us  that  "  all  the  unmarried  daughters  of  peers  are  entitled 
to  same  i\ftik  as  their  elder  brother  usually  enjoys  during  the 
lifetime  of  his  father" — a  statement  to  which  we  can  take 
no  exception  unless  on  the  score  of  faulty  grammar.  But  he 
goes  on  to  say,  "  Married  ladies  and  widows  take  precedence 
according  to  the  rank  of  their  husbands."  Yet  we  have  seen  an 
earl's  daughter  taken  first  in  to  dinner,  though  her  husband,, 
the  curate  of  the  parish,  went  unplaced  among  the  last  of  the 
gentlemen.  Mr.  Cussans's  doctrine  we  never  heard  before.  We 
suppose  what  he  means  is  that  widows  on  remarriage  lose  the 
rank  they  gained  from  their  first  husbands ;  a  doctrine  which 
is,  we  believe,  much  resented  by  ducal  relicts.  There  are 
many  other  little  points  on  which  Mr.  Cussans  differs  with 
other  writers  of  his  class,  but  it  would  be  only  tedious  to  go 
through  the  book  for  the  mere  purpose  of  pointing  them  out. 
Some  of  his  illustrations  are  very  good,  others  equally  bad,  but 
no  attempt  whatever  is  made  to  direct  the  student  to  good  forms 
I'm-  imitation.  There  is,  of  course,  some  excuse  for  this  omission. 
Heraldic  manuscripts,  strange  to  say,  are  seldom  well  painted. 
Yet  there  are  a  few  well  worthy  of  study,  such  as  the  Rows  Roll 
and  the  Book  of  Banners  in  the  College  of  Arms.  A  very  liue 
roll,  containing  the  arms  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  peers  who- 
sat  in  Parliament  in  1515,  was  in  Mr.  Bragge's  collection,  and  had 
been  published  in  facsimile  by  Willement.  But  Mr.  Cussans  cares 
very  little  about  the  artistic  aspects  of  the  subject,  and  fails  alto- 
gether to  see  the  great  value  to  st  udents  of  contemporary  examples. 
At  the  snme  time  we  must  credit  him  with  having  pointed  out 
the  existence  of  the  list  of  banners,  although  the  one  illustration 
he  has  drawn  from  it  wholly  misses  the  spirit  of  the  original. 

A  chapter  011  Liveries  is  a  new  and  commendable  feature  in  a 
book  on  heraldry  ;  but  Mr.  Cussans's  views  on  the  subject  do  not 
appear  to  be  borne  out  by  facts.  He  begins  by  deducing  livery 
colours  from  coats  of  arms.  Thus  a  gentleman  who  has  a  white 
shield  bearing  a  blue  lion  should  put  his  servants  into  light  drab, 
with  blue  facings.  But  Mr.  Cussans  goes  on  to  say  that  this 
custom  of  choosing  the  livery  is  "  of  comparatively  recent  date  ; 
there  formerly  existed  no  such  regulation."  Formerly  is  a  word 
of  very  vague  meaning,  and,  as  used  by  writers  like  Mr.  Cussans, 
may  include  any  part  of  ''the  olden  time."  But  he  goes  on  to 
particularize.  "  The  colours,"  he  says,  "  adopted  by  the  different 
Royal  Families  of  England  sufficiently  prove  this."  Unfortu- 
nately for  Mr.  Cussans's  view,  they  prove  the  contrary.  The 
white  and  blue  of  Lancaster,  the  murrey  and  blue  of  York,  were 
alike  derived  from  the  arms  of  certain  "  honours  "  ;  and  the  fact, 
which  Mr.  Cussans  further  adduces,  that  some  of  the  oldest 
families  use  hereditary  liveries  which  bear  no  relation  to  the 
tinctures  of  their  arms,  goes  equally  against  him ;  for  iu  eveiy 
case  in  which  such  a  difference  exists  some  reason,  founded  on  the 
colour  of  a  quartering,  perhaps,  will  be  easily  traced  by  the- 
help  of  a  little  research.  Mr.  Cussans  says  of  cockades  that  their 
use  "  is  not  in  any  manner  regulated  by  heraldic  laws."  It  is 
impossible  to  understand  this  assertion.  In  England,  it  is  true, 
but  one  cockade  is  worn.  On  the  Continent  there  are  many,  some 
of  them  of  two  colours.  These  colours  are  uniformly  heraldic. 
Mr.  Cussans  says: — "The  black  cockade,  as  now  worn,  is  of 
German  origin,  and  was  not  introduced  into  England  before  the 
time  of  George  I."  This  is  a  very  hesitating  way  of  stating  a 
well-known  historical  fact.  The  black  cockade  of  Brunswick  is 
certainly  "  of  German  origin,"  and  so  far  we  can  agree  with 
Mr.  Cussans.  In  discussing  liveries  he  should  have  in- 
cluded stoles.  When  noblemen  had  chaplains,  and  chap- 
lains had  peculiar  privileges,  it  used  to  be  said  that  the 
stole  should  be  of  the  livery  colours.  The  black  stole  was, 
like  the  black  cockade,  the  Hanoverian  livery.  If  this  is  not 
the  case,  we  should  expect  some  contradiction  in  a  chapter  de- 
voted to  Liveries.  Mr.  Cussans,  however,  avoids  the  question.  Iu 
relation  to  "  Livery  Companies"  he  is  careful  to  give  a  list  of  the 
tw  elve  so-called  "  Great  City  Companies,"  with  their  arms ;  but 
he  does  not  tell  us  what  are  their  respective  liveries.  He  is  very 
obscure  iu  his  derivation  of  "  mystery,"  which  has  been  proved 
over  and  over  again  to  be  a  mere  mis-spelling  of  mistery  or 
mastery.   Mr,  Cussans  puts  it  thus :— " '  Mysteries '  (Metiers  =  1 
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Metier  =  Trade)  or  'Crafts.'"  The  chapter  on  genealogies  and 
family  histories  is  perhaps  the  best  iu  the  book,  and  will  probably 
be  found  useful  to  many  people  who  do  not  want  to  study  heraldry. 
In  it  Mr.  Cussans  gives  some  plates  of  facsimiles  showing  old  styles 
of  writing,  with  explanations,  lists  of  alphabets,  and  of  contrac- 
tions; and  he  concludes  the  chapter  with  a  piece  of  excellent 
advice.  It  is  amazing  how  many  of  our  historical  authorities  are 
content  to  take  all  their  facts  from  printed  books,  the  more  so 
when,  as  Mr.  Cussans's  work  points  out,  if  a  student  will  apply 
himself  to  the  decipherment  of  a  fourteenth-century  deed  in  good 
condition,  he  will  be  astonished  to  find  how  soon  he  can  make  out 
easily  what  at  first  sight  looked  "  as  unintelligible  as  an  Egyptian 
papyrus." 


BENDERLOCH.* 

THERE  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  these  "  unpretending- 
notes,"  as  Mr.  Smith  modestly  designates  them,  were  well 
worth  reprinting ;  and  we  should  have  lost  much  had  they  been 
left  buried  out  of  memory  in  back  files  of  the  Glasgow  Evening 
Times.  We  have  something  more  than  a  charming  book  on 
natural  history ;  for  it  contains  a  variety  of  valuable  and  out-of- 
the-way  information,  the  result  of  close  and  intelligent  observa- 
tion ;  while  it  is  enlivened  by  notes  on  sport  and  spirited  sketches 
of  Highland  scenery  in  all  weathers.  Mr.  Smith  seems  to  have 
been  singularly  fortunate  in  his  place  of  residence.  Benderloch, 
as  we  presume,  is  situated  somewhere  upon  Loch  Oreran,  and 
Loch  Oreran  is  a  little  arm  of  the  sea  running  up  into  the  pic- 
turesque district  of  Appin,  which  lies  to  the  northward  of  Loch 
Linnhe  and  to  the  south  of  Loch  Levin.  Many  of  the  names 
he  mentions  incidentally  in  the  course  of  his  expeditions  are 
familiar  to  Southern  tourists  and  to  to  the  admirers  of  Scotch 
poetry  and  romance.  Benderloch  is  very  much  at  the  back 
of  the  world.  Apparently  it  is  an  island,  and  only  to  be 
approached  by  ferries  in  certain  states  of  the  tide  and  supposing 
the  weather  to  be  favourable.  But  doubtless  to  an  enthusiastic 
student  of  nature  like  Mr.  Smith  the  isolation  which  may  some- 
times in  severe  winters  have  been  oppressive  made  it  generally  all 
the  more  attractive.  Yet,  even  in  so  exceptional  a  season  as  the 
winter  before  last,  he  could  draw  favourable  comparisons  with 
regions  situated  much  further  to  the  south,  unless,  perhaps,  in  the 
matter  of  the  regularity  of  the  posts ;  while  the  genial  summer 
temperature,  the  vicinity  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  the  constant 
dropping  of  the  rain  in  the  watery  West  Highlands,  clothe  the 
loch  shores,  the  fields  and  the  gardens,  with  luxuriant  vegetation. 
The  lochs,  with  the  weeds  that  gather  over  the  rocks  at  their 
"bottoms,  abound  in  a  rich  variety  of  marine  animals  and  plants ; 
the  seas  and  salt-water  armlets  are  full  of  fish,  from  the  salmon 
and  lively  sea-trout  downwards  ;  there  are  seals  in  the  bays,  and 
occasionally  otters  on  their  banks ;  the  resident  birds  rise  in  an 
ascending  scale  to  peregrine  falcons  and  golden  eagles,  while 
birds  of  passage  of  rare  species  are  not  uncommon ;  and  the 
tidal  shores  of  the  streams  are  loud  at  feeding  times  with 
the  calls  of  all  kinds  of  aquatic  birds.  So  that  altogether 
Benderloch  is  a  very  paradise  for  the  sportsman  and  the  natu- 
ralist, and  Mr.  Smith  seems  to  have  made  the  utmost  of 
his  opportunities.  Indeed,  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  a  book 
like  this,  where  each  page  is  full  of  interest  of  some  sort,  is  to 
choose  where  to  begin  and  what  to  notice.  And  though  the  notes 
are  necessarily  discursive  and  disjointed,  yet  they  are  extremely 
pleasant  reading.  For  Mr.  Smith,  although  he  publishes  "  notes  " 
in  place  of  letters,  has  arranged  them  something  in  the  style  of 
"White's  Selborne,  by  placing  them  methodically  under  the  heads  of 
the  months.  And  the  stories  of  his  separate  excursions  form  com- 
plete pictures  by  themselves;  so  that  sometimes  we  have  the  ac- 
count of  a  day's  botanizing,  sometimes  of  a  day's  dredging  and 
bottom-dragging ;  again,  we  go  shooting  seals,  or  grouse,  or  water- 
fowl ;  or  we  take  the  rods  to  kill  a  dish  of  loch-trout  or  sea-trout ; 
or  we  make  a  raid  with  him  upon  an  ants'-nest  or  a  wasps'-nest. 
If  we  do  not  greatly  care  for  alga?  or  zoophytes,  or  for  peaceful 
botanizing,  we  may  stay  at  home  ;  but  wherever  we  do  go,  we  are 
sure  of  being  amused,  and  of  picking  up  many  interesting  facts 
from  our  quick-eyed  and  lively  companion. 

Having  said  so  much,  we  will  notice  some  particulars,  almost 
at  random,  by  way  of  sampling  the  cream,  taking  them  in  the 
order  in  which  we  chance  to  have  noted  them.  Here  is  the 
instinct  of  animals  as  to  finding  their  way  under  difficulties, 
contrasted  with  somewhat  surprising  results.  The  rooks,  though 
proverbially  sagacious  birds,  seemed  to  be  literally  all  abroad 
when  caught  at  a  distance  from  their  rookeries  in  a  severe  and 
prolonged  fog ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  mole  was  met  with 
in  the  middle  of  Loch  Creran,  heading  straight  for  the  oppo- 
site shore.  To  test  whether  the  directness  of  its  course  was 
accidental,  the  enthusiasm  of  inquiry  chucked  the  small  navi- 
gator into  the  air,  letting  him  fall  back  into  the  water  "any- 
how." No  whit  discomposed,  he  took  his  bearings  again  immedi- 
ately, and  resumed  precisely  his  original  course.  Here  we  have  a 
well-authenticated  fact,  which  appears  absolutely  inexplicable. 
"We  have  referred  to  a  raid  on  an  ants'-nest ;  and  the  result  of  this 
raid  was  curious.  The  time  chosen  was  in  a  hard  frost,  so  that  the 
usually  crumbly  superincumbent  mass  might  be  cut  with  the  spade 


like  a  Stilton  ;  and  the  inmates,  being  partially  torpid,  were 
likely  to  cause  no  inconvenience  to  their  assailants.  The  converging 
upper  galleries,  evidently  radiating  downwards  towards  a  common 
centre,  were  cut  away  without  laying  bare  any  signs  of  life.  The 
leading  central  galleries,  where  the  soil  was  friable,  were  carefully 
propped  with  pillars  of  larch  and  pine;  and  lower  down,  as  the  larger 
galleries  were  reached,  the  awakened  inhabitants  began  to  appear, 
though  naturally  showing  symptoms  of  drowsiness.  A  close  in- 
vestigation of  the  lowest  galleries  showed  that  they  were  con- 
structed exactly  on  the  principle  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre — that 
is  to  say,  that  every  facility  was  afforded  for  the  free  circulation  of 
a  busy  crowd  of  workers.  Beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil  the 
passages  were  necessarily  diverted  by  the  stones  embedded  in  the 
ground.  But  wherever  they  came  across  a  fir  root,  the  solid  wood 
was  regularly  tunnelled.  Three  feet  below  the  surface  the  in- 
mates were  discovered,  huddled  together  in  black  masses,  probably 
for  warmth.  No  special  arrangements  had  been  made  for  comfort, 
and  it  was  still  more  surprising  that  there  were  no  magazines  of 
winter  provisions.  On  the  23rd  of  September,  a  fall  of  snow  upon 
the  hills  had  already  heralded  the  approach  of  winter.  Although 
the  house-martins  were  not  yet  gone,  the  winter  birds  had  already 
arrived  ;  and  Mr.  Smith  sallied  forth  accordingly  on  a  reconnoitring 
expedition.  "  As  we  look  out  upon  the  dull-coloured  beach  to- 
day, with  the  tide  slowly  receding,  and  leaving  stretch  after 
stretch  to  the  prying  eyes  of  the  runners  and  waders,  more  than 
our  usual  summer  visitors  are  visible.  The  restless  oyster- 
catchers  are  busy  on  their  favourite  sandbank ;  the  curlew  comes 
up  with  business-like  flight,  and  drops  neatly  on  to  the  wet 
clay  bank  by  the  stream."  The  dull  light  glints  on  the  plumage  of 
a  flitting  flock  of  the  tiny  sanderlings,  which  swoop  down  on  the 
shrimps  and  other  stranded  crustaceans.  The  white-headed  gulls 
come  to  join  in  the  feast,  and  one  of  them  is  repeatedly  driven 
away  when  it  persistently  intrudes  on  the  deeper  water  where  the 
long-legged  curlew  has  his  hunting-ground.  "  Still  further  out 
appears  the  occasional  flap  of  a  heavy  wing  close  to  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  soon  the  sentinel  form  of  a  watchful  heron  erects 
itself  into  stupid  solemnity  to  complete  the  string  of  life." 

Never  are  any  of  the  other  birds  still  for  many  seconds,  and  in  the  dull 
light  of  the  leaden  day,  their  shadows,  as  they  are  Hung  upon  the  lazy 
stream  left  by  the  receding  tide-way,  appear  of  most  excessive  and  ridiculous 
dimensions.  Now  a  sanderling  looms  out  like  a  heron,  while  anon  a  heron 
shrinks  into  nothingness  as  all  in  sileut  activity,  rarely  broken  by  a  cry  to- 
day, throng  seawards  with  the  tide.  The  steady,  dull  mugginess  of  the 
day  seems  to  have  affected  all  outward  life,  for  the  activity  of  the  birds  is 
unrelieved  by  the  joyous  screams  and  cries  of  creatures  feeding  in  the 
sunshine. 

Notwithstanding  the  dim  lights,  the  sad  colours,  and  the  oppres- 
sive atmosphere,  this  is  a  very  effective  picture,  bringing  vividly 
home  to  us  the  scene  it  depicts.  And  Mr.  Smith  is  as  successful 
in  minutely  scientific  details,  when  he  describes  the  marine 
beauties,  curiosities,  or  eccentricities  that  are  fetched  up  by  the 
invention  that  does  duty  for  a  dredge : — 

A  dash  of  the  iron  graip  brings  on  board  a  fine  sea  urchin  in  gay 
apparel ;  the  rush  of  waters  forces  us  to  leave  recumbent  on  a  bunch  of 
tangle  a  fine  white  nudibranch  mollusc,  and  another  whitish  object  we  jerk 
on  board  turns  out  to  be  an  egg  of  a  dogfish  with  the  embryo  well 
advanced. 

With  regard  to  eggs,  it  would  seem  that  the  eggs  of  some  species  of 
fishes  are  strangely  slow  of  hatching.  Mr.  Smith  caught  a  skate 
in  the  beginning  of  November.  He  found  her  full  of  very 
small  ova.  The  stiff  gelatinous  shell  requires  time  to  form ;  it 
would,  consequently,  be  long  before  all  these  eggs  were  shed  ;  and 
as  the  skate  is  in  the  habit  of  depositing  its  eggs  in  the  shallows 
in  the  months  of  May  and  June,  he  argues  that  it  is  probable  that 
eggs  immature  in  November  would  not  be  ready  to  deposit  till  the 
following  summer.  And  his  dredging  shows  the  existence  of  extra- 
ordinary parasitic  growths.  He  hauls  up  a  crab  with  what  seems  to 
be  a  mountain  on  its  back.  At  first  sight  he  takes  it  for  granted  that 
the  unlucky  crab  is  dead  ;  but  that  proves  to  be  a  mistake.  The 
fact  that  it  is  still  breathing  shows  its  amazing  tenacity  of  life. 
For  "considerably  larger  in  bulk  than  itself,  and  partially  en- 
closing its  head,  so  that  it  could  only  breathe  with  difficulty,  and 
apparently  could  not  latterly  eat  at  all,  is  a  well-grown  yellow 
sponge.''  These  sponges,  he  adds,  are  great  enemies  to  higher  life 
in  the  ocean,  and  are  among  the  most  deadly  of  parasites.  On 
another  occasion  he  gives  us  an  opportunity  of  observing  some  re- 
markable properties  of  the  octopus  or  cuttle-fish.  A  very  small 
specimen,  scarcely  bigger  than  a  half-crown,  exclusive  of  its 
feelers,  had  been  tumbled  into  the  tub  in  the  boat.  When  first 
lifted  out  of  the  net  it  was  slimy,  dull  in  colour,  and  "  with  a 
dazed  look  about  it."  Once  in  the  tub,  it  changed  immediately  in 
all  respects.  The  long  feelers  are  thrust  forth,  followed  by  the 
glitter  of  a  huge  pair  of  opalescent  eyes.  It  swims  indifferently  in 
either  direction ;  and  not  only  can  the  huge  dilating  eyes  dis- 
tinguish objects  in  the  dark,  like  those  of  "a  marine  owl,"  but  it 
can  change  its  colour  at  will,  to  harmonize  with  the  stones  and 
seaweed  it  lurks  among.  No  wonder  that  the  "  sea-devil,"  when 
it  attains  its  full  growth,  is  a  formidable  enemy  to  all  and  sundry. 
With  this  description  we  must  bring  our  notice  to  a  close,  and 
we  only  hope  we  may  have  said  enough  to  send  our  readers  in 
search  of  this  excellent  little  volume. 
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MINOR  NOTICES. 

MR.  ALFRED  AUSTIN'S  volume,  called  Soliloquies  in 
Sony  (i)  is,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  a  very  ditierent  matter 
from  the  collections  of  verse  whicli  too  frequently  trouble  the  soul 
of  the  reviewer.  Such  verse,  at  its  best,  is  apt  to  be  all  form  and  no 
meaning;.  Mr.  Austin  has  something  to  say,  and  says  it,  or  sings  it, 
melodiously.  Sometimes,  and  especially  in  the  longer  pieces,  there 
is  an  imitativeness  which  is  perhaps  more  obvious  to  others  than 
to  himself;  but  he  is  never  empty  so  far  as  matter  is  concerned, 
though  he  is  sometimes  otiose  in  form,  as  when,  in  an  otherwise 
charming  piece  called  "  Love's  Blindness,"  he  puts  in  an  inter- 
jectional  "  I  vow  "  to  rhyme  with  "  bough."  There  are  many 
things  in  the  volume  which  have  not  only  a  graceful  and  cultivated 
tone,  but  a  true  poetic  feeling  and  a  tine  and  hold  touch  ;  amongst 
them  we  may  mention  "At  His  Grave,"  dated  Hughenden,  May  12, 
1 88 1,  and  the  first  piece  in  the  volume,  which  tells  excellently  and 
in  captivating  verse  the  story  of  the  monk  who  slept  a  thousand 
years  while  the  bird  sang.  Each  stanza  ends  with  the  refrain, 
naturally  brought  in,  Benedicite,  and  the  last  stanza  runs  thus: — 

Do  you  ask  what  had  witched  Brother  Benedict's  ears  ? 
The  hird  had  been  singing  a  thousand  years; 
Sweetly  confounding  in  its  sweet  lay 
To-day,  to-morrow,  and  yesterday. 
Time  ?    What  is  Time  but  a  lietion  vain 
To  him  that  o'erhears  the  Eternal  strain, 

Benedicite  ? 

Mr.  Ross  displays  ambition  in  producing  an  Ariadne  in 
Na.vos  (2) — ambition  to  which  his  powers  are  scarcely  equal. 
His  effort  does  not,  perhaps,  deserve  the  very  outspoken,  not  to 
say  rude,  criticism  bestowed  by  Warrington  upon  Peudennis, 
when  Pen  asked  him  tremblingly,  "  Is  it — is  it  the  Ariadne  in  Naxos 
which  you  liked  y  "  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Ross's  Ariadne  in 
Na.vos  cannot  be  said  to  command  attention  as  a  performance 
worthy  of  its  subject.  Perhaps  a  taste  of  Mr.  Ross's  quality  may 
be  well  enough  given  by  a  strophe  and  antistronhe  in  a  chorus  at 
the  end  of  the  work  : — 

Srrto.  I. 

Dead  is  the  calm  that  has  fall's  on  the  ocean, 
Dead  is  the  wind  that  erst  lashed  to  commotion 

The  godnbearing  life-giving  sea  ; 
Dead  is  the  foam  whence  (early  arisen) 
Auadvomene,  from  her  wave  prison 

I'irst  dawned  on  the  Paphian  sea. 

Antis.  I. 

Dead  is  the  magic,  the  fitters  are  riven, 

Broken  the  spells  and  the  cords  whicli  were  given 

To  conquer  and  bind  evermore  ; 
Broken  the  links  in  the  hour  of  your  wrecking, 
Broken  and  dead  as  the  foam  which  lies  flecking 

The  sands  of  the  desolate  shore. 

A  little  after  this  Ariadne,  in  answer  to  a  love  speech  from 
Dionysos,  says : — 

I  know  how  thou  canst  torture  with  thy  words, 
And  yet  I'd  thank  thee  thou  would'st  let  me  go. 

Which  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  art  of  sinking. 

Mr.  Ross's  lines,  if  inadequate  to  the  passions  they  seek  to 
express,  are  surely  to  be  preferred  to  the  imitative  and  unpleasing 
chatter  of  Mr.  Hewitt's  verse  (3).  In  this,  as  so  often  happens, 
one  model  ill-followed  predominates,  as  may  be  guessed  from  this 
stanza  : — 

Love,  woo  and  wear  thy  lips  with  mine, 

Caress  thee  as  I  have  caressed  ; 
Cling  to,  and  fold  thee,  as  a  vine, 

And  sow  with  kisses,  until  rest 
Grow  fain  of  zest. 

Elsewhere,  following  a  far  different  model,  the  writer  is  even 
wider  from  the  mark,  as  thus  : — 

And  yet  I  had  a  joyous  time, 

Except  you  spoke  to  rival  "  fellows," 

1  held  the  act  a  shameful  crime, 
I  must  have  been  a  little  jealous. 

Mr.  Panter's  volume  of  verse  (4),  which  appears  in  the  glory  of 
a  second  edition,  contains  some  sufficiently  remarkable  passages. 
Of  Aristeus,  for  instance,  we  learn  that 

He  to  the  unsuspecting  fair  drew  near, 

And  spoke  in  tones  sweet  as  th'  Eolian  lvre. 
His  amorous  tongue,  unbridled,  shocked  he'r  ear 
With  language  such  as  Modesty  would  blush  to  hear. 

Another  piece,  called  "  A  Baker's  Ballad,"  and  labelled  with 
proper  forethought  "  Humorous,"  opens  with— 

Bob  Baker  was  a  'prentice,  who 

Was  feed  to  one  who  Jed ; 
Was  bred  to  bake  the  staff  of  life— 

I  mean,  to  baking  bread. 

It  was  certainly  an  odd  notion  to  make  a  collection  of  "Stories 
from  Browning  "(5)  on  the  model  of  Lamb's  stories  from 
Shakspeare,  and  the  collector,  beiDg  conscious  of  the  oddness, 

(1 )  Soliloquies  in  Sony.    By  Alfred  Austin.    London  :  Macmillan. 

(2)  Ariadne  in,  Na.ros.    Bv  R.  S.  Ross.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 

(3)  Summer  Songs;  and  other  Poems.  By  J.  A.  Hewitt.  London: 
Remington  &  Co. 

(4)  Orpheus  and  Eurydice ;  and  other  Poems.  By  Charles  Richard 
Panter.  Second  Edition.  London  :  Simpkin  &  Marshall.  Dublin : 
Sealey,  Byers,  &  Walker. 

(5)  Stories  from  Robert  Browning.  By  Frederic  May  Holland.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Mrs.  Sutherland  Orr. "  London :  George  Bell  &  Sons. 


explains  his  reasons.  Very  few  persons,  he  thinks — even  thoughtful 
persons — -read  Mr.  Browning,  and  "  one  rarely  finds,  among  the 
many  who  condemn  him  as  obscure,  a  single  man  or  woman  who 
is  familiar  with  his  simple  poem9,  like  Evelyn  Hope,  Instana 
Tyrannus,  and  Saul,  so  full  of  lyrical  inspiration ;  his  pure  poetic 
conceptions,  like  Prospice  and  Natural  Magic  ;  or  his  deeply  reli- 
gious ones  like  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra  and  Death  in  the  Desert."  This 
strikes  us  as  a  sweeping  and  hasty  generalization,  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  "  Stories  "  will  do  much  to  cheer  those  faint- 
ing souls  who  fear  to  grapple  with  Sordello  and  The  Ring  and  the 
Book,  even  though  they  may  delight  in  the  "  simple  poems."  The 
collector  may  be  credited  with  the  best  intentions,  but  his  deed 
savours  of  the  b  isybudyism  of  which  there  is  something  too  much 
nowadays  in  literature  as  in  politics. 

Mr.  Vizetelly's  handsome  book  about  champagne  and  other 
sparkling  wines  of  France  (6),  with  its  copious  and  cleverly 
selected  illustrations,  is  full  of  curious  information  and  amusement. 
The  statement  in  the  preface  that  this  "  is  the  first  instance  in 
which  the  history  of  any  wine  has  been  traced  with  the  same 
degree  of  minuteness"  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  text,  which  begins 
"  way  back,''  as  the  Americans  have  it,  in  the  days  of  Uomitipin, 
and  his  edict  for  the  uprooting  of  the  vine  throughout  the  Gallic 
territory.  The  great  planting  of  vines  in  the  Champagne  district, 
Mr.  Vizetelly  tells  us,  plainly  dates  from  the  last  quarter  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  at  which  epoch  large  exports  of  wine  to  the 
provinces  of  Hainhault  and  Flanders,  and  especially  to  the  port  of 
Sluys,  are  noted  ;  and  from  this  date,  down  to  the  present  day,  he 
traces  the  history  of  the  vineyards  and  the  wine  with  wonderful 
care  and  fuluess.  There  has,  we  believe,  hitherto  been  a  doubt  as 
to  the  exact  period  of  the  invention  of  what  we  now  understand 
by  champagne.  A  tendency  to  ell'ervesce  in  the  wines,  probably 
of  Champagne,  seems  to  be  referred  to  in  a  letter  of  Baccius, 
physician  to  Pope  Sixtus  V.,  and  there  are  various  other  indications, 
notwithstanding  which,  however,  "  a  conscientious  writer  candidly 
acknowledges  that,  despite  minute  and  painstaking  researches,  he 
cannot  tell  when  what  is  now  known  as  sparkling  champagne  first 
made  its  appearance."  From  Mr.  Vizetelly  we  learn  that  in  1670 
the  Benedictine  vineyards  were  presided  over  by  one  Dom  Perignon, 
one  of  whose  distinctions  was  that,  "  having  noted  that  one  kind 
of  soil  imparted  fragrance  and  another  generosity,  while  the 
produce  of  others  was  deficient  in  both  the*e  attributes,"  he  hit 
upon  the  happy  idea  of  marrying  or  blending  the  produce  of 
different  vineyards  together.  Further,  he  succeeded  for  the  first 
time  in  obtaining  a  perfectly  white  wine  from  black  Champagne- 
grapes;  and  yet  further,  "  by  some  happy  accideut,  or  by  a  series  of 
experimental  researches,  for  the  exact  facts  of  the  discovery  are- 
lost  for  ever,"  he  found  a  way  of  regulating  the  tendency  of 
the  wine  to  effervesce,  and  succeeded  in  producing  a  perfectly 
sparkling  wine  that  burst  forth  from  the  bottle  and  oierdowed 
the  glass.  "  A  correlative  result  of  his  investigations  was  the 
present  system  of  corking  bottles,  a  wisp  of  tow  dipped  in  oil  being 
the  sole  stopper  in  use  prior  to  his  time.  To  him,  too,  we  owe 
not  only  sparkling  champagne  itself,  but  the  proper  kind  of  glass 
to  drink  it  out  of,"  which,  according  to  Mr.  Vizetelly,  is  the  tall 
thin  tapering  glass,  such  as  one  sees  but  seldom  nowadays.  In 
the  chapter  which  follows  the  account  of  Dom  Periguon,  and 
which  is  called  The  Battle  of  the  Wines,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
amusing  and  curious  matter,  from  which  we  may  select  the  in- 
genious parallel  made  by  Canon  Maucroix  of  Reims,  who  died  in 
1708: — "In  the  wine  of  Burgundy  there  is  more  strength  and 
vigour;  it  does  not  play  with  its  man  so  much,  it  overthrows  him 
more  suddenly — that  is  Demosthenes.  The  wine  of  Champagne  is 
subtler  and  more  delicate;  it  amuses  him  and  for  a  longer  time,  but 
in  the  end  it  does  not  produce  less  effect — that  is  Cicero." 
Mr.  Vizetelly's  name  is  already  so  well  known  in  connexion  with 
his  subject  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the 
interest  attaching  to  his  chapters  on  the  modern  processes.  Hia 
present  book  should  be  widely  read  and  appreciated. 

Messrs.  Le igh  Hunt  and  Kenny's  (7)  suggestions  and  remark* 
are  based  on  the  most  practical  experience,  contain  a  good  deal  in 
a  small  space,  and  should  be  invaluable  to  all  who  have  to  go  to 
the  Tropics.  Not  a  few  of  the  suggestions — as,  for  instance,  those 
which  relate  to  boots — are  well  worth  the  attention  of  stay-at- 
home  folks. 

A  new  and  revised  edition  has  appeared  of  Mr.  Nordhoff's  Cali- 
fornia (8),  a  work  which  is  at  once  amusing  and  useful. 

A  second  edition,  prefixed  by  a  singularly  modest  preface,  has 
appeared  of  Mr.  Baring-Gould's  attractive  legendary  verses  col- 
lected under  the  name  of  Silver  Store  (9). 

It  is  evident  from  the  August  number  of  the  Victorian  Review  (10) 
that  nothing  of  the  impetus  with  which  the  Review  started 

(6)  A  History  of  Champagne;  with  Notes  on  the  other  Sparkling  Wines 
of  France.  By  Henry  Vizetelly.  Illustrated  with  350  Engravings. 
London  :  Sotheran  &  Co. 

(7)  On  Duty  vnd<  r  a  Tropical  Sim  :  being  some  practical  Suggestions  for 
the  Maintenance  of  Health  and  Bodily  Comfort  and  the  Treatment  of 
simple  Diseases  ;  with  Remarks  on  Clothing  and  Equipment  for  the  guidance 
of  Travellers  in  Tropical  Countries.  By  Major  S.  Leigh  Hunt,  Madras 
Army,  and  Alexander  S.  Kenny,  M.R.C.S.E.,  A.K.C.,  Senior  Demon- 
strator of  Anatomy  at  King's  College,  London.    London  :  Allen  &  Co. 

(8)  California  for  Health,  Pleasure,  and  Residence:  a  Book  for  Travellers 
and  Settlers.  New  Edition,  thoroughly  revised.  By  Charles  Nordhotf. 
With  maps  and  numerous  illustrations.    Loudon  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

(9)  Silver  Store;  collected  from  Mediaeval  Christian  and  Jewish  Mines. 
Bv  S.  Baring-Gould,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  Loudon  :  SkerBngton  & 
Son. 

(10)  Victorian  Review.  Melbourne:  the  "  Victorian  Review  "  Publishing 
Company.    Loudon  :  Gordon  &  Gotch.    I'aris  ;  Galignani,  &c. 
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has  been  lost.  The  contents  are  interesting  in  themselves  and 
judiciously  varied ;  the  writing  is  good ;  and  the  printing  is  most 
pleasantlv  clear.  . 

The  sub-title  of  the  new  journal  published  in  Demerara  (u)  is 
*  The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  and  Commercial  Society 
of  British  Guiana  " ;  and  in  an  Editor's  Prologue  Mr.  E.  F.  im 
Thurn  explains  the  meaning  and  fitness  of  the  mystic-looking 
name  of  a  new  and  useful  undertaking,  to  which  we  wish  every 
success. 

The  second  volume  of  Fielding's  Dramatic  Works  (12),  forming 
the  ninth  of  the  whole  series  in  Messrs.  Smith  and  Elder's  edition 
de  luxe,  has  appeared. 

The  October  number  of  Art  and  Letters  (13)  contains,  amongst 
other  things,  a  capital  study  on  Frans  Hals,  the  first  chapter  of  a 
series  on  "  The  Fan,  its  History  and  Uses,"  and  the  continuation 
of  Mrs.  Comyns  Carr's  charming  Italian  story,  "  La  Fortunina." 

Messrs.  Chatto  and  Windus  issue  a  handsome  edition  of  The 
Lady  of  the  Lake  (14),  with  excellent  illustrations,  drawn  and 
eDgraved  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  A.  V.  S.  Anthony. 

A  second  edition,  partly  re-written,  has  appeared  of  Sir  William 
Anson's  Law  of  Contract  (15)- 

A  third  edition,  edited  and  brought  down  to  date  by  Mr. 
Vincent  Thompson,  has  appeared  of  Smith's  Law  of  Landlord  and 
Tenant  (16). 

A  second  and  enlarged  edition  is  issued  of  Mr.  Holland's  Juris- 
prudence (17). 

Mr.  Tarring's  (18)  useful  volume  is  the  result  of  "an  examina- 
tion of  the  reports  of  cases  decided  in  the  Privy  Council  on  appeal 
from  the  Colonies  to  the  Sovereign  ;  and  of  an  attempt  to  collect, 
arrange,  and  briefly  describe  the  existing  Statutes  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament  which  relate  to  the  Colonies." 

The  University  Press,  Cambridge,  issues  the  first  volume  of  Sir 
William  Thomson's  Mathematical  and  Physical  Papers  (19). 

Mr.  Johnston's  Maps  (20),  which  are  most  carefully  compiled, 
are  capitally  adapted  for  their  special  purpose  of  being  hung  as 
school  wall  maps ;  and  the  children  in  whose  behalf  everything 
has  been  thought  of  and  done  that  can  ensure  clearness  and  avoid 
overcrowding  of  names  ought  to  be  duly  grateful. 

The  current  issue  of  Mr.  Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music  and 
Musicians  (21)  is  even  unusually  full  of  interest,  containing  as  it 
does,  amongst  other  things,  long  and  important  articles  on  Schools 
of  Composition,  by  Mr.  Rockstro,  and  on  Schumann  and  Schubert, 
by  the  Editor.  Of  these  we  may  have  more  to  say  hereafter,  but 
must  now  be  content  with  recording  their  appearance. 

Amongst  new  music  which  we  have  received  from  Messrs. 
Boosey  and  Co.,  the  first  notice  may  be  given  to  Mr.  Villiers 
Stanford's  arrangement  as  a  pianoforte  duet  of  his  admirable 
Serenade,  of  which  a  detailed  account  was  given  in  these  columns 
"when  it  was  performed  as  an  orchestral  piece  at  Birmingham.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  this  fine  work  loses  something  by  being  trans- 
ferred from  the  orchestra  to  the  piano,  but  the  transference  was 
not  only  necessary  but  desirable  in  the  interest  of  music,  and  all 
that  taste  and  science  can  do  has  been  done  by  the  composer  to 
make  up  for  the  absence  of  the  orchestral  effects. 

JVlr.  Theo.  Marzials's  setting  as  a  song  of  Mrs.  Barrett  Browning's 
"  Leaving  yet  Loving  "  is  worthy  of  the  words,  and  to  say  this  is 
at  once  to  give  the  composer  high  praise.  It  is  marked  by  his 
usual  happy  touch  and  evident  science. 

The  same  composer  has  set  Lord  Desart's  words  "  If  Only  "  with 
a  singular  grace  and  ease.  The  song  is  one  which,  without  being 
"  popular  "  in  a  poor  sense,  has  the  best  elements  of  popularity. 

Miss  Maude  Valerie  White  has  set  Shelley's  "  To  Mary  "  to  music 
which,  while  it  is  instinct  with  poetical  feeling,  is  not  less  marked 
by  fineness  of  science ;  and  she  has  also  found  in  "  Sweetheart, 
Farewell,"  a  very  happy  setting  for  some  pretty  words  by  Mr. 
Ruthven  Jenkins.  As  usual,  Miss  White  in  her  accompaniments 
shows  at  once  true  musical  feeling  and  knowledge  and  a  pro- 
found disdain  for  the  ordinary  drawing-room  acconipanyist,  to 
whom  her  songs  are  not  unnaturally  apt  to  be  a  terror.  With 

(11)  Timehri.    Vol.1.    Parti.    June  1882.    Demerara:  J.Thomson. 

(12)  Dramatic  Works.  By  Henry  Fielding,  Esq.  In  three  vols.  Vol.  II. 
Lcnd.^  :  Smith  &  Elder. 

(13)  Art  and  Letters :  an  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine,  of  Fine  Art  and 
Fiction.    Conducted  by  J.  Comyns  Carr.    London  :  Remington. 

(14)  The  Lady  of  the  Lake.  By  bir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.  Illustrated. 
London  :  Chatto  &  Windus. 

(15)  Principles  of  the  English  Law  of  Contract  and  of  Agency  in  its 
Ptelution  to  Contract.  By  Sir  William  R.  Anson,  Bart.  Second  Edition. 
Oxford :  Clarendon  Press. 

(16)  The  Law  of  Landlord  and  Tenant.  By  John  William  Smith. 
Third  Edition.  By  Vincent  T.  Thompson.  London  :  Maxwell.  Melbourne 
and  Sydney :  Maxwell. 

(17)  The  Elements  of  Jurisprudence.  By  Thomas  Erskine  Holland. 
Second  Edition.    Oxford:  Clarendon  Press. 

(18)  Chapters  on  the  Law  relating  to  the  Colonies;  to  which  is  appended  a 
Topical  Index  of  Cases  decided  in  the  Privy  Council  on  appeal  from  the 
Colonies,  the  Channel  Islunds,  and  the  Isle  of  Man.  By  Charles  James 
Tarring.    London  :  Stevens  &  Haynes. 

(19)  Mathematical  and  Physical  Papers.  By  Sir  William  Thomson. 
Vol.  1.    Cambridge  University  Press. 

(20)  School  Map  of  Africa.  By  T.  Ruddiman  Johnston,  F.R.G.S.— 
School  Map  of  Europe.  By  T.  Ruddiman  Johnston,  E.K.G.S. — School 
Map  of  England  and  Wales.  By  T.  Ruddiman  Johnston,  F.R.G.S. 
Edinburgh  :  T.  R.  Johnston,  Waverley  Works,  Murrayrield. 

(21)  A  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians.  Edited  by  George  Grove, 
D.C.L.,  Director  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music.  Parts  XV.,  XVI. 
Schobtrlechner  to  Sketches.    Loudon  :  Macmillan. 


this  we  are  not  disposed  to  find  fault ;  but  the  composer  might 
perhaps  have  avoided  turning  "  desolate  "  into  "  des'late,"  a  change 
which  is  demanded  by  the  music. 

Signor  Ciro  Pinsuti's  setting  of  Mr.  d'Arcy  Jaxone's  words, 
"  The  Crescent  and  the  Cross,"  which  is  in  the  school  of  Herr 
Rubinstein's  Eastern  melodies,  makes  one  of  the  most  effective 
songs  we  have  seen  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Frank  L.  Moir's  setting  of  his  own  words,  "  Clover- 
Blooming,"  is  also,  in  its  way,  an  effective  drawing-room  song, 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  many  other  songs  of  the  same  kind, 
of  which  "  A  Vingt  Ans  "  may  be  called  the  prototype. 

Mr.  Trousselle  has  given  to  some  spirited  words  of  Mr. 
Britten's,  "The  Man  in  the  Lighthouse,"  a  very  spirited  setting, 
which  should  be  eminently  suited  to  such  a  voice  and  style  as 
Signor  Foli's. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


PABIS. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be  obtained  every  Saturday 
of  M.  Fothekingham,  8  Rue  Neuve  des  Capucines. 
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•THE  REV.  W.   CHAMBERS,   late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 

Worcester  College,  Oxford,  prepares  TWO  PUPILS  for  the  Oxford  Matriculntion  and 
liesponsinns  Examinations,  and  has  One  Vacancy.  Healthy  neighbourhood.  Terms  jE20o.— 
Address,  Blaudtbrd  St.  Mary  Kectory,  Dorset. 

HOME  in  a  cheerful  COUNTRY  RECTORY  offered  to  a 
LADY,  or  YOUNG  GENTLEMAN,  wishing  to  Read  with  the  Rector.  Terms 
moderate  Address,  DlGAXHA,  Raithly  &  Laurence,  Booksellers,  Leicester. 

'THE     GOVERNORS     of    CREWKERNE  GRAMMAR 

SCHOOL  (Founded  by  John  de  Combe  1199)  desire  to  appoint  a  HEAD-MASTER  of 
the  school  at  an  early  period. 

Candidates  must  be  Graduates  of  some  University  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but,  if  in  noly 
Orders,  must  not  hold  any  benefice  with  cure  of  souls,  and  must  hold  the  appointment  subject 
to  the  conditions  ot  the  New  Scheme. 

Besides  a  newly-erected  excellent  Residence,  most  commodious  School  Buildin-s  and 
Laundry,  with  a  spacious  Cricket  and  Play  Ground  immediately  contiguous,  the  Head-Master 
receives  a  salary  or  f  100  per  annum  and  an  annual  capitation  fee  for  each  Hoy,  with  permission 
to  receive  Boarders,  for  which  there  is  admirable  accommodation,  at  terms  not  exceedin  -  X10 
per  annum  tor  each  Boarder,  exclusive  of  entrance  and  tuition  fees. 

The  Governors  pay  the  Rates  and  Taxes,  uud  the  buildings  are  supplied  with  Hot  and  Cold 
Water. 

There  are  several  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions  attached  to  the  School. 

Copies  of  the  Scheme,  and  further  information,  may  be  obtained  from,  and  applications  and 
testimonials  must  be  sent  not  later  than  the  30th  ot  October  instant  to 


Oct.  9,  1882. 


MR.  JOHN  SPARKES,  Solicitor  (Crewkenie), 

Clerk  to  the  Governors 
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[October  14,  1882. 


A    VACANCY  having  occurred  in  the  PROFESSORSHIP 

J  *■  of  GREEK  ami  LATIN  in  the  MASON  SCIENCE  COLLEGE,  Birmingham 
the  Council  urc  prepared  to  receive  Applications'  (.accompanied  by  Testimonials)  for  the 
appointment. 

The  stipend  is  £200  per  annum,  plus  two- thirds  of  the  Class  fees. 

Applications  must  be  sent  in  to  the  Secretary  (G.  11.  Mokley)  not  later  than  the  31st  inst. 
Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  SlX'RKTAUY. 

WRITINGS  COPIED  at  2d.  per  Hundred  Words.  Special 
Estimates  for  lurse  quantities  of  Copying  KEKK  &.  LANI1  AM,  3  Chichester  Rents, 

by  81  Chancery  .Laue,  Lomluii,  W.C. 


HOTELS. 

T3  RIGHTON. — BEDFORD    HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

'  Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Eon2  established.  Suites  of 
Kooms.  SnaciousCoffee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 
  BENJN.  BULL,  Manager. 

T?  ASTBOURNE. — THE   GRAND    HOTEL. — Stands   in  its 

*  own  grounds  facing  the  Sea.  Five  minutes'  drive  from  the  Railway  Station,  and  close 
to  the  Devonshire  Park  and  Baths.  Visitors  can  be  hoarded,  if  desired.  Terms,  ins.  Gd.  per 
day.  Rooms  only  extra.  No  charge  for  attendance.  Table  d'hote  at  separate  tables  from  G  p.m. 
to  &  P.M.,  under  the  personal  superintendence  of  the  new  Proprietors,  Cleave  &  Gascoigxe. 

T  LFR ACOMBE. — The  ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL,  facing  the 

Atlantic.  Grounds,  5  acres.  Tennis  Lawn.  250  Rooms.  Table  d'hote  at  sepnrate 
tables  from  6  to  8  p.m.  Larjre  Swimming  Bath.  Hot,  Cold,  uud  Tepid  Sea  and  Fresh  \Vnter 
private  Baths,  Douche,  Shower,  &c.— Address,  the  Manager. 

rpOTLAND  BAY,  Isle  of  Wight,  near  Alum  Bay. — TOTLAND 

BAY  HOTEL.  Magnificent  sea  views.  Comfort  with  moderate  charges.  Billiard- 
room  and  tennis  lawn.  Bracing  air.  Excellent  sands  and  promenade  pier.  Best  bathing  ill 
the  Island.  Good  anchorage  for  yachts.— Apply  to  the  Manager, 

(^HAPMAN  &   H  ALL,  Limited.  —  SHARES  for  SALE. 

Fifteen  £20  fully  paid  Preference  Shares  ;  Fifteen  £20  Ordinary  Shares.  £13  paid.  Pay 
7  per  cent.  No  reasonable  otter  refused.— Apply  to  W.  F.  Bateman,  til)  Red  Cross  Street, 
E.C.  ( 

LD  COINS  for  SALE. — Gold,  Silver,  Copper,  Greek,  Roman, 

Saxon,  English,  Scotch,  &e.   Lists  free  J.  VERITY.  Earlshcaton,  Dewsbury. 


o 


nPIIE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH  (Heaeson's  Patent).    Carries  a 

good  supply  of  ink  and  a  pen  with  ordinary  nibs,  made  of  non-corrodible  metal.  Is  a 
Pen  and  Inkstand  in  one. 

THE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH  (Heaeson's  Patent).  Prices, 

fitted  with  non-corrodible  pens :  Pocket  Size,  2s.  6d. ;  Desk  Size,  3s.  6d.  Pens  for 
refitting  the  Anti-Stylograph1,  Is.  per  box.  May  also  be  had,  fitted  with  Gold  Pen,  hridium- 
pointed.  10s.  6d. 

HPHE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH  (Heaeson's  Patent).    Is  not  a 

stylograph  or  point-writer,  but  a  true  pen,  and  preserves  all  the  usual  character! sties  of 
the  handwriting  ;  it  may  therefore  be  used  for  shorthand  and  for  signatures. 

TMIE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH  (Heaeson's  Patent).    Any  ink 

may  be  used,  the  pen  being  made  of  a  non-corrodible  metal.  Is  easily  refilled,  and 
contains  sufheieut  ink  to  last  several  days. 

THE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH  (Heaeson's  Patent).    Is  a  pen 

which  requires  no  dipping,  but  is  ready  for  instant  use  without  adjustment.  Maybe 
carried  in  the  pocket  with  perfect  safety. 

THE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH   (Heaeson's  Patent).  Is~~a 

reservoir  holder,  carrying  a  non-corrodible  pen  with  ordinary  nibs,  renewable  at  plea- 
sure, and  is  an  article  of  the  utmost  utility  to  all. 

Of  ali  Stationers.    Wholesale  only  of  the  Manufacturers, 
THOS.  De  La  Rue  &  Co.,  London. 
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ENNER       &       KNEW  STUB 

are  now  offering,  at  naif-price  for  Cash,  the  whole  of  their  SURPLUS  STOCK  of 
Useful  Elegancies,  suitable  as  Presents;  also  the  whole  of  a  Manufacturer's  Stock  of  First- 
class  Leather  Goods,  which  they  have  just  purchased,  and  are  euabled,  owing  to  tile  prolonged 
depression  of  trade,  to  offer  at  half  the  usual  cost. 

JENNER  Sc  KNEWSTUB,  to  the  Queen,  33  St.  James's  Street, 
and  66  Jerrnyn  Street,  London. 

URNISH    YOUR    HOUSE    or  APARTMENTS 

THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER'S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Cash  Prices  ;  no  Extra  Charge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  sto'k  to  select  from. 
Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  post  free.— 248;  249,  and  250  Totteuham  Court  Road, 
and  10,  20,  und  21  MorweD  Street,  \V.  Established  1862. 


JAPANESE 
LEATHER 
PAPERS. 


FOR  DADOS,  TV  ALLS,  AND  SCREENS. 
From  15.-3.  per  piece. 

WALL  PAPERS   AND  CURTAIN  STUFFS. 
Artistic  and  Inexpensive. 


C.  HINDLEY  &  SONS, 

290  TO  294  -13+  OXFORD   STREET,  W. 


T  IQUEUR  of  the  GRANDE  CHARTREUSE. — This  delicious 

*  Liqueur,  and  the  only  known  remedy  for  Dyspepsia,  heretofore  so  difficult  to  procure 
genuine,  ean  now  he  had  of  all  Wine  and  Spirit  Merchants.  Consignee  for  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  Colonies,  W.  DOYLE,  2  New  London  Street,  E.C. 

HUNYADI  JANOS. 

"  The  Best  Natural  Aperient  Water!' 

LONDON  MEDICAL  RECORD. 

"  Certain  and  painless,  soft  and  mild." 

Professor  V.  GARTNER,  Stuttgart. 

11  Most  pleasant  to  the  palate." 

Professor  V.  NUSSBAUM,  Munich. 

The  name  of  the  "APOLLINARIS  COMPANY,  LIMITED," 
on  the  Label  secures  genuineness. 

Of  all  Chemists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers,  at  is.  6d,  <S°  2s.  per  bottle. 


JjEA  &  PERRINS'  SAUCE. 

IN  CONSEQUENCE  of  imitations  of  Lea  &  Pen-ins'  Sauce, 

which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public, 

LEA  &  PERRINS  beg  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  each 

bottle  of  the  Original  and  Genuine  Worcestershire  Sauce  bears  their  Signature 
on  the  Label. 

WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE.    Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Pro- 

prietors,  Worcester;  Crosse  &  Blackwell,  London  ;  and  Export  Oilmen  generally. 
He  tail,  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World, 


LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 

— • — 

EIGHTH  DIVISION  OF  PROFITS,  December  1881. 

J^EGAL  &  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

The  Bonus  Addition  to  each  £1,000  assured  amounts,  on  an  average,  to  £86  7s.  63. 
for  the  five  years,  carrying  proportionate  annual  increase  till  death,  if  happening 
before  the  next  Division. 

Not  less  than  £00  policies  still  on  the  Society's  books  have  received  in  all  Bonuses 
sufficient  to  commute  all  Premiums  subsequent  to  1881,  leaving  unaffected  the 
right  to  participate  in  future  Bonus. 

The  Valuation  of  Liabilities  has  been  framed  on  the  stringent  date  of  "  Institute  " 
Mortality ;  3  per  cent.  Interest ;  reserve  of  all  future  Loading. 

Trustees. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Cairns. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Coleridge,  Lord 

Chief  Justice  of  England. 
The  Right  Hon.   the    Lord  Justice 

Baggallay. 


J.  Parker  Deane,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  D.C.L. 
John  P.  De  Gex,  Esq.,  Q.C. 
Frederick  John  Blake,  Esq. 
William  Williams,  Esq. 


The  Invested  Assets  exceed  Two  Millions.— Nine-tenths  o£  the  Total  Profits 

belong  to  the  Assured. 

Policies  Indisputable :  the  Conditions  most  liberal  in  every  particular :  Guaranteed 
surrender  values. 

Claims  paid  immediately  on  proof  of  death  and  title. 

The  detailed  Bonus  Report,  Parliamentary  Accounts,  &c,  forwarded  on  appli- 
cation. 

E.  A.  NEWTON,  Actuary  and  Manager. 

Offices  :  10  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
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LONDON  ASSURAN 

(Incorporated  by  Roval  Charter.  A.n.  1720.1 
For  FIRE,  LIFE,  and  MARINE  ASSURANCES. 
HEAD  Offjce-7  ROYAL  EXCHANGE.  LONDON,  E.C. 
West-end  Branch— 55  Parliament  Street.  London,  S.W. 

(Governor — WILLIAM  RENNIE,  Esq. 
Siio-Gorernor-LEWIS  ALEXANDER  WALLACE,  Esq. 
Deputy-Governor—  GEORGE  WILLIAM  CAMPBELL,  Esq. 
Directors. 

Robert  Henderson,  Esq. 
Louis  Until,  Esq. 
HenrV  J.  U.  Kendall]  Esq. 
Charles  LyftU,  Esq. 
ks  Collet.  Esq.  Greviile  H.  Palmer,  Esq. 

Captain  R.  W.  i'ellv,  R.N. 
P.  F.  Robertson,  Esq. 
i  Esq.  Robert  Ryrie,  Esq. 

Albert  G.  Sandernan,  Esq. 
David  P.  Scllar,  Esq. 
Colonel  Leopold  Seymour. 
John  Young,  Esq. 
West  End  Commiticc 
P.  LOW,  Esq.  (Messrs.  Grindlay  st  Co.) 


C  E. 


II.  Gouch  Arbuthnot,  Esq. 
Robert  Burn  Blvth,  Esq. 
William  T.  Brand,  Esq. 
Edward  li    '  ' 
Mark 

Georfi 
Robert  Gil 
Howard  (i 
Henry  Go 
Edwin  Go 
A.  C.  Gutl 
Percival  1 


llambro,  Esq. 


CHARLES  S.  PARIS,  gsq.,  22  Km'.'  Street,  St.  James's,  S.W. 
The  Hon.  FRANCIS  PARKER,  3  Temple  Gardens,  E.C. 

NOTICE  is  hereby  given  that  the  Fifteen  days  of  grace  allowed  for  renewal  of  Michaelmas 
Policies  will  expire  on  October  14. 

Claims  under  Life  Policies  are  payable  upon  proof  of  death  and  title  being  furnished  to  the 
satisinctiun  ol  the  Court  uf  Directors,  without  us  hitherto  deferring  the  settlement  for  a  period 
of  three  months. 

Prospectuses,  copies  of  the  Accounts,  and  other  information  can  be  had  on  application. 

JOnN  P.  LAURENCE,  Secretary. 


IMPERIAL     FIRE      INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

•   Established  1803  1  OLD  DliOAD  STREET.  C.C..  and  22  PALL  MALL. S.W. 

CAPITAL,  £1,600,000.  PAID-UP  and  INVESTED,  £700.000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manaacr. 
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COMPANY. 


O  R  T  II  E  R  N       A  S  S  U  R  A  N  C  E 

Established  irae. 
FIRE  AND  LIFE.      AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 
Head  OFFICES-LONDON  and  ABERDEEN. 

FirePremiums    £451,000 

Life Premiums   181. 000 

Interest    120,000 

Accumulated  Funds   £2,708,000 

DHCENIX         FIRE  OFFICE, 

LOMBARD  STREET  and  CHARING  CROSS.  LONDON.-Established  1782. 
Insurances  against  Loss  by  Fire  and  Lightning  eifected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 
Loss  claims  arranged  with  promptitude  and  liberality. 

JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD.  Secretary. 


QOMMERCIAL 


UNION     ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

FIRE,  LIFE,  MARINE. 

Capital  fully  subscribed    £2,500,000. 

Capital  paid  up    £250,000. 

Life  Funds  in  S|  ecial  Trust  for  Life  Policy  Holders  exceed  £733,000. 

Total  Annual  Premium  Income  exceed*  £1,050,000. 
Chief  Offices— 19  and  20  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 
West  End  Offices-S  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W. 


ASSURANCE  AGAIXST  ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

Assurance  against  Railway  Accidents  alone — Assurance  against  Fatal  Accidents  at 

Sea  Assurance  of  Employers'  Liahilitv.— RAILWA  Y     PASSENGERS'  ASSURANCE 

COMPANY.  The  largest  Company  insuring  against  Accidents.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord 
KINNAIRD,  Ctinir'iian.  Subscribed  Capital,  £1.000,000.  Paid-np  Capital  und  Reserve, 
£240.000.  £1,700.000  bus  been  paid  a<  compensation.  Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway 
Stations, the  Local  Agents,  or  61  Cornhill.orS  Grand  H>tel  Buildings,  Charing  Cross,  London. 

W.  J.  VIAN,  Sec. 

GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS.  MEDALS— SYDNEY,  MELBOURNE,  CHRISTCnURCH.N.Z. 

FRY'S  COCOA  EXTRACT 


GUARANTEED 


IN  PA'  KETS  AND  TINS. 
PEIIFECTLY  PURE 


COCOA  ONLY. 


"  Strictly  pure  ;  well-manufactured  in  every  way."  _ 

W.  W.  Stoddart,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  City  Analyst,  Bristol. 


Try  also  FRY'S  CARACAS  COCOA. — "A  delicious  preparation.' 

SIXTEEN  PRIZE  MEDALS  awarded  to  J.  S.  FRY  St  SONS. 


THE 
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EGYPT. 

THE  long  and  ws  .  controversy  between  the  English 
and  Egyptian  G  ivefnments  as  to  the  defence  of  Akabi 
has  ended  in  the  Egyptian  giving  way — Arabi  is  to  be 
defended  by  English  counsel.  This  concession  has  been 
wrung  from  the  Egyptian  Government  by  the  strongest 
pressure  which  England  could  exert,  and  the  reluctance 
of  the  Egyptian  Government  to  allow  the  interference 
of  foreigners  in  the  trial  of  an  Egyptian  by  an  Egyptian 
tribunal  was  not  only  natural,  bat  justifiable.  It  was  not 
*  merely  the  resentment  of  wounded  vanity  which  prompted 
the  Ministers  of  the  Khedive  to  threaten  to  resign  rather 
than  to  allow  English  counsel  to  defend  Arabi  ;  it  was  the 
apprehension  that  the  whole  relations  of  the  Khedive  to  his 
subjects  were  at  stake.  If  the  sovereign  was  not  to  be  allowed 
to  have  an  Egyptian  tried  by  an  Egyptian  tribunal  in  the 
Egyptian  method,  he  must  seem  to  his  nominal  subjects 
to  be  as  little  as  possible  of  an  Egyptian  prince,  and 
as  much  as  possible  of  a  nominee  and  instrument  of 
foreigners.  The  difficulties  of  creating  an  Egypt,  with 
a  nation  and  sovereign  feeling  themselves  independent 
within  prescribed  limits,  and  working  out  their  own  de- 
stinies under  judicious  and  not  overt  or  dictatorial  super- 
vision, has  been  much  increased  by  the  severe  repression  of 
the  first  attempt  of  the  Khedive  to  act  as  if  he  really  was 
allowed  to  govern  Egypt  as  Egyptians  understand  govern- 
ment. This  is  so  obvious  that  Lord  Granville  must  have 
had  very  strong  reasons  for  overriding  objections  of  which 
he  could  not  fail  to  see  the  very  serious  importance.  The 
chief  of  these  reasons  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  percep- 
tion that  to  let  the  Egyptian  Government  have  its  way  now 
was  only  to  postpone,  and  perhaps  to  intensify,  the  diffi- 
culties which  the  trial  of  Arabi  creates  for  England.  The 
decision  of  the  Court,  whatever  it  may  be,  can  only  be 
carried  into  effect  by  the  permission  of  England.  The 
English  Government  cannot  allow  an  unjust  sentence  to  be 
executed,  and  if  it  permitted  the  sentence  to  be  passed, 
and  then  inquired  into  its  justice,  it  might  have  to  do  little 
less  than  try  Arabi  twice.  By  securing  the  presence 
of  English  counsel  it  secures  that  the  grounds  of  the 
sentence,  whatever  it  may  be,  will  bear  examination.  It 
will  be  in  a  position  to  allow  the  sentence  to  take  effect 
without  further  delay  or  interference.  If  Arabi,  after 
being  defended  by  English  counsel,  is  found  guilty  of  par- 
ticipation in  the  massacres,  it  will  be  reasonably  certain 
that  he  did  invent  or  sanction  them,  and  he  may  be  left  to 
his  punishment  without  hesitation.  If  he  is  proved  guilty 
of  nothing  but  rebellion,  which  needed  no  proof,  the 
English  Government  will  have  to  face  the  serious  problem 
of  determining  what  is  to  be  done  with  him  ;  but,  at  any 
rate,  it  will  be  easier  to  know  what  to  do  with  him  when 
the  suspicion  that  he  did  something  worse  than  rebel  has 
been  thoroughly  investigated. 

A  sketch  has  been  published  of  what  is  called  Baker 
Pasha's  scheme  for  the  new  Egyptian  army.  There  is  to 
be  a  force  of  10,000  men,  of  which  so  much  is  to  be 
infantry,  so  much  cavalry,  so  many  engineers,  and  so  many 
policemen  of  a  military  type.  This  tells  us  nothing.  We 
do  not  gain  much  by  knowing  that  there  are  to  be  one 
number  of  men  on  horses  and  one  number  of  men  on  foot ; 
the  question  is  where  are  the  men  to  come  from,  and  who 
is  to  officer  them.  The  coi'respondents  who  forward  this 
vague  sketch  seem  to  think  it  very  hard  on  them  that  they 
are  not  told  the  parts  of  the  scheme  which  it  would  be 


really  interesting  to  know.  As  they  put  it,  great  dis- 
satisfaction is  felt  (chiefly,  it  may  be  imagined,  in  the 
garden  of  Sheppard's  Hotel)  at  the  reticence  of  the 
English  Government,  and  of  its  venturing  to  wait  until  it 
has  got  a  definite  plan  for  the  whole  government  of 
Egypt,  military,  financial,  judicial,  and  administrative. 
To  form  such  a  plan,  to  form  it  slowly  and  carefully,  and 
to  stick  to  it  when  it  is  formed  and  announced,  is  the 
very  first  duty  of  the  English  Government.  Premature 
disclosures  would  make  the  success  of  any  such  plan  im- 
possible. It  must  be  criticized  as  a  whole,  and  not  in 
parts.  And  it  follows  that,  if  premature  disclosures  are 
not  to  be  made,  they  must  not  be  made  in  Parliament 
any  more  than  elsewhere.  It  is  quite  true  that  if  the 
Government  is  prudent  and  firm,  claims  to  be  trusted, 
and  works  in  secret,  it  will  be  doing  precisely  what 
many  of  its  most  eminent  members  denounced  the 
late  Conservative  Government  for  doing.  It  will  be 
thinking  of  what  it  is  best  for  England  to  do,  rather 
than  of  satisfying  the  clamours  of  the  press  and  of  irre- 
sponsible supporters.  And  if  it  is  often  true  that  an 
English  Government,  if  it  is  to  show  itself  adequate  to  the 
management  of  great  affairs,  must  keep  silence  while 
working  to  a  large  result,  and  refuse  to  be  judged  by  any- 
thing but  the  large  result  to  which  it  is  working,  this  is 
especially  true  in  regard  to  Egypt.  To  have  annexed 
Egypt  would  have  been  comparatively  simple,  but  to 
govern  Egypt  and  yet  not  to  govern  it,  to  leave  it 
alone  and  yet  be  always  guiding  it,  would  have  been 
a  difficult  task  ,  wherever  Egypt  had  been  situated. 
But  the  difficulty  seems  tenfold  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  Egypt  is  at  once  an  Oriental  country 
and  very  near  England.  There  is  a  serious  danger 
that  Egypt  may  become  another  Ireland — a  country 
different  from  England,  and  far  behind  it  socially  and 
politically,  but  so  near  England  that  everything  done  in  it 
is  criticized  on  strict  Parliamentary  principles  and  as  if  it 
was  done  in  England.  The  Egyptian  Government  and 
the  English  Government  in  Egypt  cannot  get  on  with  even 
the  moderate  amount  of  success  which  can  be  expected  in 
the  happiest  circumstances  if  Parliamentary  criticism  is  to 
be  brought  to  bear  on  every  detail  of  government,  and 
the  House  is  to  be  constantly  invited  to  suspend  its 
business  and  interest  itself  in  the  wrongs  and  fortunes 
of  some  miscreant  at  Kantara  or  Zagazig  exactly  as  if 
he  had  lived  and  erred  in  Meath  or  Tipperary.  We 
govern  Orientals  in  India  with  tolerable  success  ;  but 
India  fortunately  escapes  Parliamentary  criticism,  partly 
because  it  is  so  far  off,  partly  because  no  one  can  pro- 
nounce Indian  names  and  no  two  Anglo-Indians  spell 
them  alike,  but  principally  because  a  scheme  of  govern- 
ment had  grown  up  or  been  established  in  India  before  the 
days  of  random  Parliamentary  criticism  began,  and  thia 
scheme  of  government  is  recognized  as  being,  on  the 
whole,  good  in  itself,  and  practically  the  best  that  can  be 
devised. 

In  order  to  place  Egypt  in  anything  like  the  same 
position  before  Parliament  as  India,  the  Government  has 
one  resource,  and  only  one,  aud  that  is  to  begin  with 
announcing  a  scheme  of  government  for  Egypt  which 
shall  be  at  least  recognized  as  being  the  best  that  can 
be  practically  devised.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
any  scheme  that  the  Government  may  propose  will  not 
be  open,  not  merely  to  futile  and  boisterous,  but  also  to 
fair  and  instructive,  criticism.    There  are  not  many  mem- 
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bers  of  Parliament  whose  criticisms  could  be  founded  on 
that  special  knowledge  which  would  make  their  criticisms 
really  weighty.  But  every  one  would  allow  that  it  would 
be  interesting  and  instructive  to  listen  to  the  criticisms  of 
Lord  Salisbury,  Mr.  Goschen,  Mr.  Bruce,  Sir  Drummond 
Wolff,  and,  perhaps  we  may  add,  of  Mr.  McCoan.  Such 
critics  will  expose  the  defects  of  the  scheme  if  it  has  any, 
and  suggest  modifications  of  it  to  be  adopted  in  the  future; 
but  they  will  be  capable  of  regarding  the  scheme  as  a 
whole,  of  seizing  on  its  general  aims,  and  of  appreciating 
the  minor  importance  of  small  details.  The  speeches  of 
ordinary  Conservatives,  repeating  one  after  another  what 
they  are  told  is  the  correct  thing  for  Conservatives  to  say,  or 
of  effervescing  Liberals  declaiming  the  vagaries  of  a  noble 
and  impossible  policy,  will  produce  little  effect  on  Parliament 
and  none  on  the  country.  The  Government  will  stand  or 
fall,  in  general  estimation,  by  the  courage  it  shows,  or  fails 
to  show,  when  attempts  are  made  to  force  its  hand  and 
make  it  tell  what  it  ought  not  to  tell,  and  by  its  devising, 
or  not  devising,  a  scheme  which  will  at  least  be  considered 
tolerably  good  by  competent  critics.  And  competent 
critics  will  show  their  competence  in  nothing  more  than 
in  their  ability  to  recognize  that  the  claims. and  interests 
of  foreign  Powers  must  be  considered  exactly  up  to  the 
right  point  and  no  further.  Lord  Granville  appears 
to  be  wisely  endeavouring  to  smooth  difficulties  be- 
forehand which,  might  be  serious  if  allowed  to  show 
themselves  only  when  the  scheme  was  announced.  It 
is  prudent  and  fair  to  discount  in  advance  the 
objections  of  France  and  Turkey,  and  to  show  that 
we  have  as  much  regard  for  our  old  partner  and  as 
much  respect  for  the  sovereign  of  Egypt  as  is  compatible 
with  a  determination  that  we  shall  have  the  necessary 
latitude  for  our  future  action  in  Egypt,  and  that  the  new 
Egypt  shall  not  resemble  a  Turkish  province.  Too  much 
credence  ought  not  to  be  given  to  newspaper  reports,  but 
it  may  be  hoped  that  the  reports  are  not  altogether  un- 
founded which  tell  us  that  already  the  Governments  of 
Prance  and  Turkey  have  been  brought  into  a  state  of 
mind  which  will  prompt  them  to  receive  the  announce- 
ment of  the  English  project  without  the  show  of  discontent. 


PROSPECTS  OF  THE  SESSION. 

NEXT  week  the  House  of  Commons  will  meet  to  de- 
vote itself  as  exclusively  as  may  be  found  possible 
to  the  new  Rules  of  Procedure.  It  will  not  be  possible 
that  it  should  think  and  talk  of  nothing  else,  but  the 
limits  of  its  discussion  on  other  subjects  will  not  be  large. 
The  first  thing  that  the  Government  has  to  do  is  to 
bring  forward  and  carry  its  proposal  that  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Rules  of  Procedure  shall  have  precedence 
over  all  other  business  ;  and  when  once  this  is  settled  the 
House  will  have  no  choice  but  to  devote  its  attention, 
or  the  greater  part  of  its  attention,  to  Procedure. 
There  is  nothing  to  stop  interminable  questions  being  put 
»n  every  imaginable  subject,  and  until  the  new  rule  is 
passed  dealing  with  motions  for  adjournment,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  motions  for  adjournment  following 
on  questions  and  a  door  being  opened  for  discursive 
debate.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  proposal  to  give  prece- 
dence to  the  consideration  of  the  new  Rules  may  be  long 
and  hotly  contested,  for  every  one  who  thinks  that  any 
subject  in  which  he  is  specially  interested  deserves  the 
immediate  attention  of  Parliament  may  descant  on  the 
unfairness  of  shutting  out  all  subjects  but  one  from  the 
consideration  of  the  House.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
notion  of  getting  the  House  together  and  letting  it  deal  with 
only  one  subject  for  many  weeks  is  a  great  innovation,  and 
places  the  House  of  Commons  in  a  new  position  towards 
the  nation.  There  are  therefore  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
Government  confining  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  new 
Rules,  which  are  not  to  be  overlooked  ;  but  the  power  of 
the  Government  to  overcome  these  obstacles  is  necessarily 
very  great  in  the  special  circumstances  in  which  the 
Government  is  placed.  The  leaders  of  the  Opposition  will 
he  naturally  unwilling  to  give  the  impression  that  they 
shrink  from  a  discussion  of  the  new  Rules,  which  would 
be  created  if  they  seemed  to  be  unduly  encouraging  the 
discussion  of  other  subjects.  The  House  of  Lords,  again, 
may  be  content  that  it  should  not  sit  concurrently  with 
the  Commons ;  but  it  would  only  enduve  this  so  long 
as  the  Commons  are  solely  occupied  with  a  topic  ex- 
clusively their  own,  like  their  Rales  of  Procedure,  and  the  j 


Government  may  refuse  to  enter  on  matters  which 
might  as  well  be  discussed  in  one  House  as  in  the 
other.  Private  members  may  be  content  to  find  their 
favourite  schemes  ignored  when  all  are  treated  alike  ;  and 
there  will  be  a  general  reluctance  in  the  House  to  show 
itself  unbusinesslike,  and,  when  met  to  deal  with  a  special 
business,  incapable  of  doing  the  work  before  it  in  a  sensible 
manner. 

If,  a  few  months  ago,  Mr.  Gladstone  had  chosen  to 
adhere  to  his  compromise  as  to  closing  debates,  he  could 
in  all  probability  have  passed  his  Rules  almost  in  block, 
and  without  serious  opposition  or  discussion.  This  would 
have  saved  the  Government  and  the  House  a  vast  amount 
of  trouble,  and  possibly,  in  a  choice  of  evils,  the  choice 
of  making  a  great  experiment  blindly,  and  finding  out 
subsequently  how  it  worked,  would  not  have  been  the 
worst.  Bat,  if  the  new  Rules  are  to  be  discussed 
seriously  and  fully,  they  obviously  need  a  very  serious 
and  a  very  full  discussion.  Public  attention  has  been  far 
too  much  directed  to  the  First  Rule,  partly  because  the 
objections  to  fettering  debate  are  patent  and  are  easily 
understood,  and  partly  because  the  Government  chose  to 
shape  it  in  the  form  of  a  hopeless  puzzle.  Members  and 
constituencies  were  invited  to  guess  a  riddle  to  which 
there  was  no  answer,  and  the  pub1'  mind  was  taught  to 
exhaust  itself  in  a  futile  and  wearisome  occupation.  Re- 
cently Ministerial  speakers  have  found  that  their  hearers 
were  as  tired  of  the  First  Rule  as  they  were  them- 
selves, and  have  devoted  themselves  to  proving  vigor- 
ously, what  no  one  contests,  that  the  Rules  of  the 
House  need  some  reform,  or  else  they  have  substituted 
for  the  First  Rule  one  of  their  own  imagining.  They  ex- 
plain that  it  is  alike  necessary,  fair,  and  wise  that  a 
majority  should  be  able  to  decide  when  a  debate  should  be 
ended  just  as  much  as  to  decide  anything  else.  But  this  is 
not  the  purport  of  the  First  Rule,  or  anything  like  it.  The 
First  Rule  assumes  that  when  it  is  to  be  applied  the  House 
wishes  the  debate  to  be  closed  ;  then  the  Speaker  interprets 
the  wish,  and  the  House  shows  by  a  division  that  he  has 
interpreted  its  wishes  rightly.  The  complicated  and  in- 
consistent provisions  of  the  First  Rule  as  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  majority  which  is  to  show  this  in  different  cases 
are  only  constructions  of  what  is  meant  by  the  evident  wish 
of  the  House  that  the  debate  shall  be  closed,  and  no  inge- 
nuity or  trifling  with  words  and  figures  can  make  out 
that  the  evident  wish  of  the  House  means  the  wish  of 
a  tiny  party  majority.  But,  however  the  First  Rule  is 
shaped,  it  is  only  one  rule  of  many,  and  is  important 
rather  from  the  principles  it  involves  than  from  the  possi- 
bility of  its  frequent  application  or  its  real  tendency  to 
facilitate  business. 

Practically,  the  most  important  of  the  proposals  of  the 
Government  is  the  proposal  to  constitute  large  Committees 
which,  on  subjects  thought  to  be  unlikely  to  provoke 
party  conflicts,  shall  save  the  House  the  nuisance  of 
long  debates  in  Committee.    Something  of  the  sort  has 
been  proposed  over  and  over  again  by  persons  of  vary- 
ing degrees  of  eminence,  and  there  is  something  at- 
tractive in  the  proposal,  if  only  it  could  be  carried 
out.     It  seems  lamentable  that  measures  desirable  in 
themselves    should   be  thrown  over   year   after  year 
because  no  time  for  long  debates  on   them   in  Com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  can  be  found.    But  in  reality 
things  are  not  quite  so  bad  as  this  way  of  putting  facts 
represents.    The  House  is  more  ingenious  than  is  sup- 
posed.   It  has  contrived  an  alternative  to  long  debates 
in  Committee  on  Bills  to  which  it  does  not  object,  and  this 
alternative  is  far  simpler  than  the  institution  of  Grand 
Committees.    The  means  it  has  devised  and  adopted  for 
avoiding  the  delays  of  debate  over  such  Bills  is  really 
admirable  for  its  simplicity  and  efficacy.    It  avoids  too 
much  debate  by  not  debating  at  all.    The  two  most  im- 
portant, and  perhaps  it  may  be  said  the  only  important. 
Bills  of  last  Session — the  Settled  Estates  Act  and  the 
Married  Women's  Property  Act — were  never  debated  at 
all  in  the  House  of  Commons.     The  House  allowed 
great  changes  to  be  made  in  the  law  of  property  with 
a  sublime  indiffei'ence,  and  a  commendable  recognition 
on  the  part  of  the  mass  of  members  that  such  things 
were  not  within  their  range.    The  Bills  had  the  support 
of  the  few  men  of  both  parties  who  understood  them: 
and  that  was  enough.    But  they  are  exactly  the  kind 
of  Bills  that  would  be  referred  to  the  new  Grand  Com- 
mittees, and  on  which  a  Grand  Committee  would  have  ex- 
pended hours  of  fatiguing  labour.    Nor  is  this  a  point  to 
be  passed  over  lightly.    There  is  a  serious  danger  that  the 
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total  woi'k  of  Parliament  might  to  be  increased  rather 
than  diminished  by  the  institution  of  Grand  Com- 
mittees. It  might  be  that  debates  would  be  thrown 
on  Grand  Committees  which  the  House  would  have 
spared  itself.  The  concurrence  of  the  leaders  of  both 
parties  as  to  closing  debates,  allowing  Bills  to  pass  un- 
questioned, and  so  forth,  has  practically  been  hitherto  a 
powerful  instrument  in  facilitating  Parliamentary  business ; 
and  the  new  Rules  seem  to  mark  a  period  when  this  in- 
strument is  to  be  abandoned.  Its  edge  may  have  lately 
grown  blunter  and  its  force  feebler  ;  but,  if  it  is  cast  alto- 
gether aside,  the  House  can  never  be  again  what  it  was.  It 
may  have  new  virtues,  but  it  will  have  lost  some  old  ones. 
The  lines  of  party  will  be  hardened ;  the  field  that  parties 
have  in  common  will  be  lessened ;  and  the  new  Session  that 
is  to  introduce  a  conspicuous  move  in  this  direction  cannot 
be  viewed  without  something  of  reasonable  anxiety. 


THE  IRISH  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE. 

ABOUT  a  week  before  the  assembling  of  the  "  National 
"  Conference  "  in  Dublin,  the  New  York  Irish  Nation, 
the  organ  of  Mr.  John  Devoy,  and  one  of  the  most  violent 
but  not  of  the  most  disreputable  Irish- American  papers, 
described  the  situation  in  Ireland  in  one  of  the  luxuriant 
"  cross- headers  "  which  ornament  the  columns  of  American 
journals.  "  Drifting  among  the  Planks  of  a  Cumbrous 
"  and  Disjointed  Platform  "  was  perhaps  the  happiest  and 
certainly  the  most  prophetic  epigraph  in  Mr.  Devot's 
garland.  The  sentence  describes  very  fairly,  as  well  as 
picturesquely,  what  happened  at  Dublin  ten  days  later. 
The  platform  and  the  planks  whose  case  the  American 
journalist  puts  so  frankly  have  been  already  discussed 
more  than  once,  and  their  cumbrousness  at  least  has  been 
fully  made  manifest.  But  the  extreme  disjointedness  of 
the  structure  was  naturally  not  disclosed  till  it  came  to  be 
stood  upon.  Mr.  Davitt's  speech  at  Edgeworthstown,  the 
day  before  the  opening  of  the  Conference,  already  indi- 
cated some  of  the  gaps.  The  speech,  except  in  denouncing 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Land  Act,  was  moderate  enough  in 
manner,  and  the  speaker  deprecated  the  use  of  violent  lan- 
guage. But  his  accompanying  deprecation  of  the  idea  of  a 
conflict  of  interests  between  farmers  and  labourers  pointed  to 
a  difficulty  which  has  long  been  imminent ;  and  his  stubborn 
refusal  to  be  thankful  for,  to  be  content  with,  or  even  to 
accept,  however  grudgingly,  the  Land  Act,  pointed  still 
more  definitely  to  the  breach  with  Mr.  Parnell  which, 
strenuously  denied,  has  long  been  imminent  likewise.  But 
it  was  not  till  the  opening  of  the  Conference  itself  that  the 
disuuion  among  the  agitators  was  fully  manifest.  Although 
in  his  Edgeworthstown  speech  Mr.  Davitt  had  not  given 
very  much  prominence  to  the  ideas  which  he  has  imbibed 
from  Mr.  George,  he  did  not  attempt  to  disguise  them. 
Among  the  points  which,  according  to  him,  must  be 
secured  in  order  to  terminate  the  agrarian  difficulty,  the 
last,  but  not  the  least,  is  "the  ownership  of  the  land  of 
"  Ireland  by  the  occupiers  in  common  with  the  remainder 
"  of  the  people  of  Ireland." 

The  Conference  which  assembled  under  Mr.  Parnell's 
presidency,  and  in  which  Mr.  Davitt  plays,  in  his  own 
phrase,  the  part  of  "friendly  opposition  " — a  part  in  which 
there  is  perhaps  at  least  as  much  of  opposition  as  of  friend- 
liness— was  evidently  not  inclined  to  adopt  Mr.  Davitt's 
nostrum,  but  as  evidently  it  contained  a  strong  Davitt 
party.  Mr.  Parnell,  in  his  opening  address,  spoke  with 
no  uncertain  sound  of  the  nationalization  scheme.  He,  too, 
is  far  from  considering  the  Land  Act  final,  but  he  will  hear 
of  no  finality  but  the  acquisition  by  the  holder  of  his  hold- 
ing at  a  "  fair  "  price — a  solution  doubly  odious  to  the 
fanatics  of  nationalization,  both  as  compensating,  however 
inadequately,  the  existing  landlords,  and  as  establishing 
new  landlords  in  their  places.  The  tone  of  moderation  was 
fairly  maintained  throughout  the  address,  though  Mr. 
Parnej.l,  with  his  usual  skill,  took  care  to  hint  pretty 
strongl  y  that  all  the  moderate  and  constitutional  or  quasi- 
constitutional  reforms  which  he  proposed  were  to  be  sub- 
ordinated and  contributory  to  the  grand  scheme  of  Home 
Rule.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  abolition  of  the  Vice- 
royalty  is  put  forward  as  an  important  point.  For,  as  has 
been  pointed  out  repeatedly,  although  an  injudicious 
Lord  Lieutenant,  or  one  who  allows  himself  to  be  a 
mere  figure-head,  may  do  much  harm  to  Imperial  interests 
in  Ireland,  a  vigorous  and  capable  Lord-Lieutenant  has 
tne  power  of  strengthening  those  interests  by  his  per- 


sonal action,  in  a  degree  not  to  be  attained  by  bundles 
of  Acts  of  Parliament.    The  agitators  know  and  fear 
the  power  of  the  instrument,  and  therefore  they  seek 
to  coax  or  wrest  it  from  the  hand  of  England.  How- 
ever, the  speech  of  Mr.  Parnell,  ingenious  as  it  was, 
was  still  not  the   main  point  of  interest  in  the  meet- 
ing of  Tuesday.     That  position   was  hardly  occupied 
even  by  the  remarkable  financial  statement  in  which  Mr. 
Patrick   Egan  summarily  accounted  for  the  receipt  of  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  money  and  the  expenditure  of  all 
but  thirty  thousand  pounds.    It  is  in  the  comments  of  the 
minor  speakers,  and  in  the  squabbles  which  those  com- 
ments occasioned,  that  the  real  instruction  of  the  Confer- 
ence lies.    The  Rev.  Mr.  Cantwell,  as  the  seconder  to 
Mr.  Parnell's  motion,  contented  himself  with  repeating 
the  dreary  platitudes  about  English  misunderstanding  and 
English  robbery  of  Ireland  of  which  Irishmen  seem  never 
to  be  tired ;  but  with  Mr.  Cantwell  the  tone  of  acqui- 
escence and  echo  ceased.   Mr.  Davitt  deliberately  declared 
that  "  he  could  not  conscientiously  support  the  principle 
°  underlying  the  programme "  ;   and  this  difference  of 
opinion  repeated  itself  in  all  the  discussion  that  followed. 
It  would  be  wearisome,  and  is  unnecessary,  to  go  through 
the  utterances,  visionary  or  violent,  of  obscure  demagogues ; 
but  the  casual  voice  from  the  gallery  which  remarked, 
"  We  hear  a  great  deal  of  landlord  and  tenant,  but  not  a 
"  word  about  the  man  who  has  no  land,"  uttered  the 
Mene  Tekel  of  the  meeting,  as  far  as  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic aspect  of  the  matter  goes.    As  to  political  subjects, 
the  sharp  altercation  between  Mr.  O'Connor  and  Mr. 
Davitt  was  of  the  greatest  significance  ;  and  the  question 
of  the  payment  of  members,  which  also  occupied  consider- 
able attention,  may  be  taken  as  hot  unconnected  with  it. 
Independently  of  the  difference  between  Mr.  Davitt  and 
Mr.  Parnell  on  the  land  question,  there  appears  to  be  a 
difference  hardly  less  important  on  the  subject  of  the  posi- 
tion of  members  of  Parliament.    The  latter  would  have  all 
members  of  the  Council  of  the  new  League  elective — a 
rule  which,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  proposed  organiza- 
tion, which  is  of  the  most  elaborately  subdivided  character, 
would  pretty  clearly  reduce  the  Parliamentary  party  to 
the  condition  of  mere  delegates  of  the  Council. 

There  is  thus  evident  in  the  Irish  party  of  agitation,  to 
say  nothing  of  personal  feuds  and  differences,  an  important 
economic  dissension,  and  a  political  dissension  still  more 
important.  Mr.  Davitt  represents  Communism  and  the 
Caucus ;  Mr.  Parnell  does  not  go  so  far.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  who  will  win  ;  for  the  greater  attractiveness  (because 
of  their  greater  violence)  of  Mr.  Davitt's  proposals  is 
balanced,  not  only  by  the  considerable  powers  of  general- 
ship which  his  rival  possesses,  but  by  the  fact  that  the 
most  influential  classes  among  the  constituents  of  the 
party  are  secured  to  the  Parnellite  cause  by  direct  and 
close  ties  of  pecuniary  interest.  The  Irish  tenant-farmer, 
who  has  hitherto  had  the  last  word,  has  no  reason  to  fall 
in  love  with  Mr.  Davitt's  economic  views,  which  promise 
to  saddle  him  with  a  far  more  relentless  landlord  than  any 
he  has  escaped.  He  has  every  reason  to  follow  Mr.  Par- 
nell, who  promises  him  secure  enjoyment  of  his  recent 
plunder,  and  an  addition  to  it  by  the  strengthening  and 
enlarging  of  Mr.  Healt's  clause.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  "  the  man  who  has  got  no  land  "  of  whom  the 
ominous  voice  spoke,  and  who  may  have  something  to  say 
in  the  matter.  These  dissensions  cannot  but  in  themselves 
facilitate  the  government  of  Ireland  by  the  strong  and 
effective  methods  which  have  recently  come  once  more  into 
use.  But  it  would  be  a  mistake,  and  is  a  mistake  only  too 
likely  to  be  committed,  to  trust  too  much  to  the  division 
of  the  enemy.  That  division  does  not  prevent  a  community 
of  disloyalty,  a  community  of  hatred  to  England,  a  com- 
munity of  desire  to  disturb  order  and  protect  crime. 
Davittites  and  Parnellites  both  agree  in  upholding  the 
hideous  state  of  things  recently  disclosed  in  the  case  of 
Doloughty's  widow,  where  a  woman  deprived  of  her 
means  of  support  by  a  barbarous  murder  meets,  instead  of 
sympathy  and  help,  with  the  execration  and  persecutions 
ot  a  whole  neighbourhood.  The  objects  of  the  parties  may 
be  different,  but  there  is  hardly  a  difference  in  their  ap- 
proval of  the  villainous  means  used  hitherto  to  secure 
those  objects.  Empty  and  qualified  denunciations  of  out- 
rage are  mere  hypocrisy  while  boycotting  is  maintained 
and  approved.  But  this  is  not  all.  It  is  idle  to  blink  the 
fact  that  the  enemy  is  not  all  without  the  camp — that 
the  worst  enemy  indeed  is  within.  As  in  the  past,  so  for 
some  time  in  the  future,  the  determining  weight  in  the 
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balance  will  not  be  the  unity  or  vigour  of  Irish  agita- 
tion, but  the  state  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  political  neces- 
sities. For  the  present  apparently  those  necessities  are  not 
likely  to  be  great,  and  any  immediate  concession  to  Irish 
demands  may  not  be  to  be  looked  for.  But  for  many 
reasons  Ireland  is  a  convenient  field  in  which  to  ad- 
minister those  sops  to  the  Radical  party  by  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  always  maintained  himself  in  power.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  concession  of  Home  Rule  is 
already  viewed  with  no  displeasure,  but  rather  with  desire, 
by  a  large  section  of  that  party.  Many,  if  not  most, 
prominent  leaders  of  the  English  democracy  have  hitherto 
displayed  an  almost  unique  preference  for  all  schemes 
which  tend  to  weaken  their  own  country.  Possibly  the 
experience  of  the  Egyptian  expedition  may  change  this ; 
possibly  it  may  not.  If  not,  Ireland,  as  it  has  already 
provided  Mr.  Gladstone  with  a  Church  and  a  landlord 
class  to  throw  to  the  wolves,  will  probably  be  looked  to  at 
the  next  opportunity  to  provide  a  fresh  sacrifice,  which 
can  hardly  be  other  than  that  of  the  integrity  of  the 
Empire.  In  both  the  cases  just  mentioned  the  operation 
was  made  easier  by  an  almost  total  lack  of  forethought  in 
warning  and  educating  the  English  constituencies  against 
the  danger  of  it.  The  repetition  of  this  mistake,  at  least, 
it  is  in  the  power  of  political  leaders  to  avoid. 


VACATION  SPEECHES. 

LAST  week's  speeches  have  left  but  little  impression  ; 
and  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  they  have  not 
won  a  proselyte  to  either  party.  There  is  little  use  in 
arguing  against  success,  even  though  it  could  be  proved 
that  the  necessity  of  a  military  triumph  might  have  been 
avoided.  The  country  at  large  probably  prefers  a  victory 
to  the  most  skilful  achievements  of  diplomacy.  The  cost 
of  the  campaign  in  money  and  life  has  been  considerable, 
but  at  present  it  is  scarcely  grudged.  On  the  other  hand, 
Ministerial  speakers  wasted  their  time  in  proving,  that  the 
present  Ministers  have  fallen  into  no  difficulties  except 
those  which  they  inherited  from  their  predecessors.  Lord 
Northbrook  selected  for  eulogy  as  the  most  conspicuous 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  innumerable  merits  the  perfect  con- 
sistency of  his  language  and  acts  in  opposition  and  in 
office.  The  general  community  is  too  dull  to  appreciate 
the  distinction  between  the  employment  of  Indian  troops  by 
Lord  Beaconsfield  and  the  apparent  imitation  of  his  policy 
by  his  successors  ;  but  these  issues,  even  if  they  were  dis- 
putable, are  wholly  obsolete.  Statesmen  are  apt  to 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  justifying  themselves  and 
convicting  their  opponents  of  error.  In  foreign,  if  not  in 
domestic,  affairs  the  country  cares  rather  for  results  than 
for  the  correct  apportionment  of  praise  and  blame  between 
rival  partisans.  Sir  Stafford  ISTorthcote  has  done  his 
followers  the  service  of  providing  them  with  arguments  to 
prove  that  there  are  two  sides  to  leading  political  ques- 
tions. Whether  the  proposition  requires  proof  may  perhaps 
be  doubted. 

Mr.  Fawcett,  who  is  accustomed  to  express  his  own 
opinions  in  preference  to  a  mere  repetition  of  cant 
phrases,  distinguished  himself  at  Glasgow  from  both 
Liberal  and  Conservative  speakers  by  an  exposure  of  some 
revolutionary  fallacies  which  have  been  lately  promul- 
gated. The  security  of  property  from  violent  or  legislative 
spoliation  is  a  much  more  important  object  than  the  vindi- 
cation of  Mr.  Gladstone's  consistency.  Among  the  various 
predatory  schemes  which  have  lately  been  propounded,  Mr. 
Fawcett  selected  for  confutation  that  which  is  perhaps  the 
least  dangerous  because  it  is  the  most  extravagant. 
The  projects  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  are  more  osten- 
tatiously unjust  and  more  consciously  selfish  than  the  wild 
proposals  of  the  Georges  and  the  Davitts  ;  but  the  so-called 
nationalization  of  the  land,  if  it  were  accomplished,  would 
destroy  the  whole  fabric  of  society,  instead  of  merely  rob- 
bing a  few  landlords  for  the  benefit  of  five  or  six  times  the 
number  of  tenant-farmers.  As  a  political  economist  and 
as  a  practical  legislator,  Mr.  Fawcett  is  naturally  impressed 
with  the  absurdity  of  substituting  the  State  for  the  present 
landlords  as  the  sole  owner  of  the  soil.  "  What,"  he  asks, 
"  is  to  be  done  with  the  land  when  the  transfer  is  com- 
"  pleted  ?  "  It  was  perhaps  hardly  worth  while  to 
suggest  the  inconvenience  of  raising  two  thousand  millions 
to  compensate  the  landlords.  The  difficulty  would  be  at 
once  removed  by  the  simple  process  of  refusing  payment. 
Mr.  George  candidly  announces  the  intention  of  simply 


dispossessing  the  owners,  and  Mr.  Davitt  some  time  since 
disputed  the  justice  of  paying  for  the  fugitive  ex-land- 
lords their  steamboat  fare  from  Dublin  to  Holyhead. 
Mr.  Fawcett  makes  the  obvious  remark  that,  if  the  land 
belonged  to  the  State,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  exact  the  amount  of  rent  which  would  be 
payable  according  to  the  commercial  standard  of  supply 
and  demand.  The  occupier  would  have  no  plausible 
claim  to  receive  a  subsidy  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers, 
though  his  advocates,  from  Mr.  Gladstone  down  to  Mr. 
Davitt,  assert  his  right  to  gratuitous  participation  in  the 
property  of  private  landowners.  The  only  objection  to 
such  arguments  as  Mr.  Fawcett's  is  that  they  assume  the 
possibility  of  difference  of  opinion.  The  rival  titles  of  the 
householder  and  the  burglar  are  not  proper  subjects  of 
controversy.  It  might  also  be  suggested  that  Mr. 
Davitt's  theories  are,  for  the  moment,  ostensibly  rejected 
by  more  specious  projectors ;  but  professedly  orthodox 
Liberals  even  now  betray  a  suspicious  sympathy  with  the 
most  revolutionary  demagogues.  The  Daily  News  under- 
takes to  vindicate  Mr.  Davitt's  moderation  because  at 
a  late  meeting  he  remonstrated  against  a  shout  of 
"  Down  with  the  landlords  !  "  What  Mr.  Davitt  really 
said  was  that  the  landlords  would  not  be  suppressed  by 
mere  clamour ;  and  that  the  common  purpose  would  be 
more  effectually  promoted  by  the  measures  which  he  un- 
dertook to  expound.  Neither  Mr.  Davitt  nor  any  other 
agitator  of  his  class  can  answer  Mr.  Fawcett;  but,  as  Ajax 
in  Ovid  said  of  Ulysses,  the  prize  of  the  contest  is  won 
by  any  anarchist  who  can  provoke  an  eminent  economist 
to  descend  with  him  into  the  arena  of  discussion. 

Mr  Fawcett,  though  he  is  as  honest  as  he  is  able,  con* 
tributed  in  the  same  speech  to  the  strength  of  the  demo- 
cratic movement  which  threatens  the  security  of  property 
as   of  other  institutions.     Consistently  with  his  well- 
known  opinions,  he  expressed  a  wish  to  accelerate  the  im- 
pending extension  of  the  suffrage.    Like  other  members  of 
his  party,  he  expects  to  improve  the  political  system  by 
introducing  into  the  governing  body  a  large  number  of  the 
most  incompetent  and  most  dangerous  voters.  No  Liberal 
has  attempted  to  confute  a  statement  attributed  to  Mr.BRiGHT, 
that   government  by  a  numerical  majority  in  England 
would  be  more  democratic  than  in  any  other  country.  Neither 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe  nor  in  America  is  the  con- 
stituency so  largely  composed  of  persons  living  on  weekly 
wages.    It  is  true  that  a  thriving  English  artisan  is  more 
intelligent  than  a  French  peasant,  and  perhaps  he  may 
have  more  to  lose  by  disorder ;  but  holders  of  visible  and' 
tangible  property  are  more  easily  alarmed  than  mechanics 
or  agricultural  labourers.   Almost  alone  among  the  leaders 
of  his  party,  Mr.  Fawcett  perceives  the  danger,  and  wishes 
to  guard  against  the  oppression  and  injustice  which  he 
foresees  as  probable.    For  the  protection  of  the  upper  and 
middle  classes  against  the  tyranny  of  the  multitude  he 
proposes  to  institute  a  representation  of  minorities.  The 
conclusive  objection  to  such  a  scheme  is  that  it  will  never 
be  introduced  or  maintained.    Mr.  Bright,  who  abhors  the 
contrivance  which  has  been  recommended  by  Mr.  Fawcett 
and  by  Mr.  Mill,  represents,  if  not  the  deliberate  opinion 
of  the  mass  of  the  people,  at  least  their  inevitable  action. 
The  majority  will   not   grasp  supreme  power  for  the" 
purpose  of  relinquishing  of  its   own  accord   the  fruits 
of  its  victory.    Household  suffrage  or  universal  suffrage 
means  the  sovereignty  of  the  working  classes  and  the  per- 
manent disfranchisement  or  political  suppression  of  the 
rest  of  the  community.  It  is  a  useless  experiment  to  swim- 
with  the  stream  and  at  the  same  time  to  cling  to  the 
banks  or  to  struggle  upwards  by  the  aid  of  artificial  eddies.. 
Mr.  Fawcett's  plan  is  creditable  to  his  sense  of  justice,, 
and  in  a  certain  sense  to  his  foresight ;  but  neither  he  nor 
any  other  advocate  of  moderation  and  justice  will,  when 
the  need  arrives,  be  able  to  bell  the  cat.    His  scruples  are 
nevertheless  more  respectable  than  the  careless  confidence 
with  which  Lord  Hartington  relied  on  the  supposed 
security  of  aristocratic  position,  when  he  first  pledged  the 
Liberal   party  to  the  cause  of  promiscuous  household 
suffrage. 

One  of  the  latest  political  speeches  was  delivered  by  a  poli- 
tician who  is  so  far  more  representative  of  the  Liberal  party 
than  Mr.  Fawcett  that  he  seeks  for  originality  in  rhetorical 
exaggeration  of  the  commonplace  and  cant  of  the  day.  Mr, 
Arthur  Arnold  is  probably  not  more  naturally  disposed  to- 
personal  adulation  than  any  other  politician  of  ordinary 
cultivation  and  fair  abilities  ;  but,  when  it  is  the  fashion 
to  flatter  Mr.  Gladstone,  he  cannot  abstain  from  eulogies 
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more  than  ordinarily  inflated.  It  is  commonly  and  justly 
said  that  imitation  is  the  most  delicate  form  of  flattery. 
It  may  he  added  that  assentation  is  especially  acceptable 
when  the  copyist  selects  for  his  model  a  specimen  of 
sophistical  nonsense.  On  the  text  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  state- 
ment that  the  Egyptian  war  was  a  purely  pacific  measure 
Mr.  Arnold  expatiated  in  a  strain  of  admiring  paradox. 
It  is  in  his  judgment  untrae  that  the  English  army 
fought  to  restore  the  authority  of  the  Khedive.  The 
English  Commander-in-Chief,  indeed,  directly  contradicted 
Mr.  Arnold's  doctrine,  being  perhaps  unaware  that  Mr. 
Arnold,  or  his  inspired  chief,  "  would  not  endanger  the 
"  life  of  a  British  soldier  to  maintain  against  his  subjects 
"  the  rule  of  any  foreign  sovereign  or  president  in  the 
"  world."  It  is  true  that  the  Khedive  is  neither  a 
sovereign  nor  a  president.  The  lives  of  many  British 
soldiers  were  endangered  for  the  sole  purpose  of  restoring 
the  Khedive's  authority;  but  Mr.  Gladstone  is,  according 
to  his  enthusiastic  votary,  incapable  of  taking  so  prosaic 
a  view  of  affairs  "on  that  African  isthmus."  "To  the 
"  lasting  honour  of  his  [Mr.  Gladstone's]  great  name,  he 
"  chose  that  course  which  Mr.  Mill  declared  to  be  always 
"  moral,  that  of  intervening  to  enforce  non-intervention." 
Mr.  Arnold  then  proceeds  to  quote  a  conversation  in 
which,  "with  tranquil  certainty,  the  Prime  Minister 
"  said  he  did  not  apprehend  any  difficulty  with  the 
"  Porte."  It  seems  to  follow  that  there  was  no  need 
of  enforcing  non-intervention,  as  Turkey  was  the  only 
Power  except  England  which  ever  thought  of  inter- 
vening. With  such  stuff  the  Liberal  party,  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  has  learned  to  be  content. 
As  at  Byzantium  or  during  the  first  and  second  Empires 
at  Paris,  sycophancy  is  becoming  the  subject  or  the  orna- 
ment of  oratory,  and  for  the  same  reason.  As  Mr.  Arnold 
rightly  perhaps  conjectures,  a  general  election  would  at 
this  moment  return  a  majority  of  supporters  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  ;  and  it  is  therefore  expedient  to  celebrate  his 
praises  with  wearisome  iteration. 


THE  CHANNEL  TUNNEL. 

IT  is  not  often  that  the  general  public  can  be  advised  to 
buy  and  read  a  Blue-book,  particularly  a  Blue-book  of 
considerable  size.  But  the  correspondence  in  reference  to 
the  proposed  construction  of  a  Channel  Tunnel  which  was 
issued  at  the  end  of  last  week  may  almost  be  described 
as  indispensable  in  an  Englishman's  library.  It  contains, 
indeed,  no  argument  on  the  subject  of  the  mischievous 
project  it  discusses  which  has  not  been  repeatedly  urged 
before,  and  not  least  in  these  columns.  But  it  contains 
those  arguments  set  forth  in  an  official  form,  urged  by 
names  of  the  highest  personal  authority,  supported  by  facts 
and  considerations  of  great  interest  and  some  intricacy,  and 
strengthened  by  the  very  attempts  to  overthrow  or  mini- 
mize them  which  the  book  also  faithfully  reproduces.  It 
is,  indeed,  difficult  to  believe  that  the  design  of  a  Tunnel 
can  survive  the  publication  of  this  volume.  But  stranger 
things  have  happened  than  such  a  survival.  The  project 
is.  eminently  one  of  that  class  of  which  it  may  be  said 
Itesurget.  It  offers  direct  inducements  to  the  most  un- 
sleeping of  all  passions,  that  of  cupidity.  There  is  some- 
thing grandiose  in  it  which  appeals  to  a  nobler  weakness  ; 
and,  worst  of  all,  it  is  defensible,  if  it  be  defensible  at  all, 
by  the  use  of  the  very  platitudes  and  the  very  fallacies 
which  are  every  day  more  and  more  becoming  the  domi- 
nant maxims  of  English  politics.  We  are  informed  in 
this  volume,  on  the  authority  of  a  note  of  the  late  Lord 
Frederick  Cavendish,  that  the  first  distinct  encourage- 
ment which  was  given  to  the  scheme  nine  years  ago  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  was  "  in  exact  accordance  with  Mr. 
"  Gladstone's  wishes"  ;  and  under  the  next  Government 
it  is  well  known  that  Lord  Derby — in  vague  terms,  it  is 
true — expressed  himself  in  favour  of  "  any  well-considered 
"  scheme  for  increasing  facility  of  communication  between 
"  England  and  Prance."  "  Eacility  of  communication," 
"  international  brotherhood,"  "victories  of  peace,"  and 
such-like  things  are  coin  that  is  likely  to  become  daily 
more  current  in  a  community  where  political  power  is 
distributed  without  regard  to  political  ability.  The  Tunnel 
is  scotched,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  not  killed.  This  Blue- 
book,  however,  contains  an  arsenal  of  weapons  for  re- 
peating the  scotching  whenever  again  it  shows  signs  of 
life. 

The  earlier  history  of  the  project  has  been  over  and 


over  again  discussed,  and  the  general  arguments  for  and 
against  it  need  no  repetition.  The  documents  of  chief 
interest  which  this  collection  of  papers  contains  are  four 
in  number — the  report  of  the  Military  Committee  appointed 
to  consider  the  subject,  and  the  comments  on  that  report 
of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolselet,  and 
of  Sir  John  Adye.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Com- 
mittee approached  the  subject  in  any  hostile  spirit ; 
and  Sir  John  Adye,  the  chief  military  defender  of  the 
scheme,  seems  to  acquiesce  in  their  conclusions  as 
heartily  as  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  and  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  finding  nothing  superfluous  therein.  It  is  all  the 
more  interesting  to  inquire  what  those  conclusions  are. 
They  are  briefly  these.  That  the  Tunnel  must  be  brought 
some  distance  inland,  so  that  its  mouth  shall  be  out  of  range 
of  the  guns  of  an  enemy's  fleet  in  temporary  command  of 
the  Channel ;  that  the  said  mouth  shall  be  not  within  but 
under  the  guns  of  a  first-class  fortress;  that  manifold  devices 
shall  be  provided  for  blocking,  flooding,  and  blowing  up 
the  Tunnel,  as  well  as  for  rendering  its  air  unbreathable; 
and  that  all  these  means  shall  be  made  applicable  not  only 
from  within  the  fortress,  but  from  one  or  more  distant  places. 
When  these  things  are  done,  the  Committee  conclude, 
with  the  calmness  of  experts,  "  it  would  be  presumptuous 
"  to  place  absolute  reliance  "  on  them.  In  other  words,  the 
most  costly,  elaborate,  and  burdensome  precautions  would 
have  to  be  taken ;  and,  after  all, it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
they  would  be  efficient.  How  costly  and  elaborate  those 
precautions  would  be,  and  how  uncertain  it  is  that  they 
would  work,  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  have  shown — the  former  in  a  singularly  sensible 
and  weighty  memorandum,  the  latter  in  a  vigorous  argu- 
ment, the  effect  of  which  is  only  slightly  marred  by  in- 
dulgence in  poetical  quotations,  marks  of  exclamation,  and 
some  other  exuberances  characteristic  of  the  writer.  Prom 
the  lowest  point  of  view — the  point  of  view  of  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence — the  proposed  defences  may  almost  be 
said  to  settle  the  question.  They  are  accepted,  let  it  be 
remembered,  by  Sir  John  Adye,  the  Tunnel  champion, 
and  may  therefore  be  taken  as  admittedly  not  exorbi- 
tant. No  one  but  Colonel  Beaumont  would  dream 
of  calling  Dover  a  first-class  fortress  ;  and,  even  if  it 
were,  the  Committee's  recommendation  that  the  mouth 
of  the  Tunnel  be  carried  inland,  and  the  evident  neces- 
sity of  guarding  against  a  coup  de  main  would  pre- 
vent its  fulfilling  the  required  conditions.  A  new  first- 
class  fortress  must  therefore  be  built,  and  from  a  moderate 
comparison  of  instances  in  countries  where  land  and 
labour  are  much  cheaper  than  here,  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  puts  the  lowest  cost  of  such  a  fortress  at  three 
millions  of  money.  But  the  fortress  must  not  only  be 
made ;  it  must  be  garrisoned.  The  garrison  must  be 
strong  in  peace  as  in  war  (indeed  stronger  in  peace,  when 
the  danger  will  be  greatest)  ;  it  must  be  a  clear  addition  to 
the  present  military  strength  of  England,  and  it  must  con- 
sist of  from  seven  to  ten  thousand  men.  The  Duke  does 
not  say  what  that  would  add  to  the  Estimates,  but  a  million 
a  year  is  a  very  moderate  computation  when  the  main- 
tenance of  the  works  is  included.  Three  millions  down, 
and  a  million  annually  represents  the  expense  which  Sir 
Edward  Watkin  is  good  enough  to  propose  that  the  nation 
should  incur.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge,  not  without  humour, 
suggests  that  the  capitalized  amount,  together  with  the 
sum  necessary  for  the  Committee's  recommendations  of 
minor  defence,  should  be  "  paid  into  the  Treasury  "  by  the 
promoters  of  the  undertaking. 

Conclusive,  however,  as  this  preliminary  objection  is  iru 
a  way,  every  Englishman  who  deserves  the  name  must  feel 
that  it  is,  after  all,  the  very  smallest  part  of  the  matter. 
If  the  Channel  Tunnel  were  a  great  national  benefit,  it  is  not 
its  cost,  direct  or  indirect,  that  need  stand  in  its  way.  But 
it  is  demonstrably  certain  that  it  would  be  a  great  national 
curse.  The  admission  of  the  Committee  that  their  most 
elaborate  recommendations  can  only  provide  a  dubious 
and  problematical  security  almost  does  away  with  the 
necessity  of  considering  those  recommendations  them- 
selves. The  safety  of  England  is  the  first  considera- 
tion, and  no  advantage  attended  by  conditions  which  im- 
pair that  safety  can  be  considered  as  other  than  dust 
in  the  balance.  How  gravely  it  would  be  impaired 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  has  shown  by  an  exhaustive 
gathering  up  of  all  the  arguments  on  the  subject.  Some 
attempts  have  been  made  to  quote  foreign  opinion  on  the 
other  side ;  but,  even  if  that  opinion  had  been  far  more 
decided,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  it  could  be  seriously 
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appealed  to.  For  the  persons  who  give  this  advice  are 
precisely  the  persons  who  would  profit  by  its  being  taken. 
Every  nation  is  the  possible  foe  of  every  other  nation,  and 
therefore  it  is  to  every  nation's  interest  that  the  defences 
of  every  other  nation  should  be  as  weak  as  possible. 
Frenchmen  would  hardly  ask  Englishmen  whether  it  is 
wise  to  strengthen  the  French  navy  ;  nor  would  Germans 
consult  Frenchmen  on  the  necessity  of  keeping  Metz  and 
Strasburg  in  a  state  of  repair.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the 
consensus  of  opinion  as  to  the  dangers  of  the  scheme 
must  be  said  to  be  overwhelming.  But  its  mere  military 
dangers,  as  it  has  been  again  and  again  pointed  out,  do  not 
exhaust  the  arguments  against  it.  It  is  as  certain  as  that 
night  follows  day  that  the  construction  of  a  Tunnel  would 
be  followed  by  constant  disastrous  and  demoralizing  panics 
in  which  no  one  but  an  unprincipled  politician  or  a  Stock 
Exchange  gambler  could  by  any  possibility  find  his  ac- 
count, and  in  which  it  may  be  shrewdly  suspected  that 
some  of  the  promoters  of  the  Tunnel  are  prepared  to  find 
their  account.  But  all  these  things  have  been  said  before, 
and  it  is  needless  to  say  them  again.  They  will  be  found 
well  and  authoritatively  put  in  this  collection  of  papers — a 
collection  so  decisive  that  it  would  be  strange  if  the 
Government  should  think  of  even  considering  the  ques- 
tion any  farther,  or  of  recommending  its  consideration  to 
Parliament.  Tha  first  Standing  Order,  so  to  speak,  with 
which  every  scheme  of  every  kind  has  to  comply  is  that 
the  safety  of  the  realm  be  not  injured  by  it ;  and  with 
this  the  scheme  of  a  Channel  Tunnel  has  been  in  effect 
pronounced  not  to  comply.  Perhaps  the  chief  thing  sur- 
prising in  the  whole  matter  to  those  who  have  followed  it 
from  its  beginning  is  that  any  Minister  or  any  Department 
should,  even  in  the  vaguest  fashion,  have  ever  extended 
countenance  to  a  project  so  costly  to  the  nation,  so  certain 
to  bring  about  grave  political  and  economical  incon- 
veniences, and  so  likely  to  give  occasion  for  a  national 
-  disaster  to  which — all  the  circumstances  considered — it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the 
•world. 


THE  AMERICAN  ELECTIONS. 

THE  Republican  party  in  the  United  States  is  in  danger 
of  losing  the  supremacy  which  it  has  enjoyed  during 
more  than  twenty  years.  The  Democrats  have  carried 
the  powerful  State  of  Ohio  by  a  considerable  majority ; 
and  they  anticipate  similar  success  in  Pennsylvania,  and, 
with  still  stronger  reason,  in  New  York.  The  political 
change  in  Ohio,  though  it  admits  of  explanation,  may  at 
first  sight  cause  surprise.  Mr.  Hayes,  who  preceded 
Mr.  Garfield  as  President,  belonged  to  the  State,  and 
owed  his  success  in  great  measure  to  the  efforts  of  his 
neighbours.  His  gratitude  was  so  exemplary  that,  like 
the  tiaditional  diplomatist  who  was  distinguished  by  the 
absence  of  a  decoration,  a  citizen  of  Ohio  who  had  not  got 
a  place  was  facetiously  supposed  to  be  an  exceptional 
person.  The  conversion  of  the  State  to  Democratic 
opinions  is  attributed  to  the  folly  and  intolei'ance  of  the 
Legislature  in  passing  prohibitory  laws  against  the 
use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  The  just  indignation  of 
the  German  inhabitants,  and  perhaps  of  other  victims 
of  puritanic  tyranny,  has  found  expression  in  the 
recent  vote.  The  Temperance  agitators  in  England  will 
do  well  to  take  warning  by  the  reaction  in  Ohio.  The 
Germans  in  all  parts  of  the  Union  have  hitherto  been 
among  the  staunchest  members  of  the  Republican  party. 
Before  and  during  the  Civil  War  they  were  almost 
unanimously  hostile  to  slavery,  while  the  Irish  regarded 
the  coloured  population  with  jealous  dislike.  The  seces- 
sion of  the  Germans  of  Ohio  will  alarm  the  Republican 
managers  in  Pennsylvania,  who  have  also  the  difficult  task 
of  preventing  a  schism  in  the  party.  The  Cameron  family 
and  their  adherents  are  threatened  with  a  mutiny  of 
which  the  Democrats  will  not  fail,  if  the  opportunity 
occurs,  to  take  advantage. 

The  internal  dissensions  of  the  Republican  party  are 
still  more  conspicuous  in  New  York.  The  State  Conven- 
tion has  nominated  Mr.  Folger,  now  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  for  the  office  of  Governor  in  opposition  to  tue 
present  Governor,  Mr.  Cornell.  Both  candidates  were 
personally  respectable,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Folger  was  the 
more  eminent  of  the  two  ;  but  they  respectively  represented 
hostile  factions  and  rival  political  managers.  Mr.  Folger 
was  supposed  to  be  put  forward  by  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment of  which  he  is  a  member,  and  he  was  actively  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Conkling  and  by  the  so-called  Stalwarts. 
Mr.  Cornell's  friends,  locally  distinguished  as  the  Half- 
breeds,  asserted  that  the  well-known  capitalist,  Mr.  Jay 
Gould,  provided  the  Folger  party  with  funds  for  the 
contest.  Not  to  be  behindhand  with  their  antagonists, 
the  Stalwarts  discovered  that  Mr.  Cornell  had  been 
engaged  in  pecuniary  transactions  with  the  same  for- 
midable speculator.  Perhaps  the  material  advantage  of 
being  connected  in  business  with  Mr.  Jay  Gould  may  be 
set  off  against  the  vague  suspicion  which  is  attached  to 
his  name.  Charges  of  pecuniary  corruption  are  generally 
calumnious  to  the  knowledge  of  all  parties,  but  they  would 
not  be  habitually  employed  if  they  were  not  thought  likely 
to  influence  votes.  A  more  special  scandal  has  been  dis- 
closed or  devised  for  the  purpose  of  impairing  the  moral 
authority  of  the  Convention.  It  is  asserted  that  one  or 
more  of  the  delegates  voted  in  virtue  of  forged  proxies, 
either  as  dupes  or  as  accomplices  in  the  fraud.  The  most 
serious  effect  of  the  report  will  be  to  furnish  malcontent 
Republicans  with  an  excuse  for  withholding  their  votes 
from  the  nominee  of  the  Convention.  Mr.  Conkling  and 
his  adherents  have  now  the  advantage  of  controlling  the 
Republican  organization,  or,  as  it  is  expressively  described, 
the  machine.  It  is  in  ordinary  cases  a  point  of  honour 
to  vote  for  the  regular  candidate  of  the  party,  even 
though  he  may  be  personally  distasteful  ;  but  when  a 
nomination  is  tainted  with  fraud,  the  most  loyal  partisans 
may  think  it  right  to  resume  their  independence.  It  is  a 
significant  fact  that  General  Grant,  notwithstanding  his 
close  political  alliance  with  Mr.  Conkling,  has  intimated 
that  for  the  present  he  stands  aloof  from  politics,  and  takes 
no  part  in  the  State  election;"  He  probably  wishes  both  to 
avoid  a  rupture  with  either  of  the  Republican  factions  and 
to  secure  himself  from  a  party  defeat.  While  the  Repub- 
licans are  prosecuting  internal  feuds,  the  Democratic  party 
in  New  York  has  by  a  natural  consequence  settled  or  sus- 
pended dissensions  which  contributed  to  its  defeat  in  recent 
contests.  The  Club  or  organization  which  takes  its  name 
from  Tammany  Hall  has  made  a  temporary  or  permanent 
compromise  with  the  independent  section  of  the  party. 
The  Convention  which  they  accordingly  held  in  common 
has  nominated  for  the  office  of  Governor  Mr.  Cleveland, 
who  is  admitted,  even  by  his  opponents,  to  be  personally 
an  eligible  candidate.  There  can  be  little  doubt  of  his 
success,  especially  as  the  Democrats  probably  command  a 
majority  in  the  State.  The  city  of  New  York,  with  its 
vast  Irish  population,  is  always  Democratic  ;  and  the  votes 
of  the  rural  districts  will  on  this  occasion  be  divided. 

The  politicians  who  busy  themselves  with  State  elections 
are  more  deeply  interested  in  the  control  of  the  Federal 
Government.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  maintain  a  dis- 
tinction between  national  and  provincial  contests.  The 
canvass  for  State  officers  and  for  members  of  Congress  is 
conducted  simultaneously  by  the  same  agents,  and  skilful 
managers  never  lose  sight  of  the  bearing  of  their  operations 
on  the  future  Presidential  election.  It  is  mainly  with  a 
view  to  the  Republican  nomination  which  will  be  made  in 
18S4  that  Mr.  Conkling  is  now  exerting  himself  in  New 
York,  and  his  chief  rival  in  other  parts  of  the  Union. 
The  actual  President  has  not  declared  whether  he  will 
be  a  candidate  for  re-election  ;  but  a  President  who  owes 
his  promotion  to  an  accident  has  no  strong  claim  upon 
the  party,  and  Mr.  Arthur  has  only  held  a  secondary 
rank  as  a  Republican  manager.  Mr.  Conkling  fully  dis- 
charged at  the  last  election  any  obligation  which  he 
may  have  owed  to  General  Grant,  and  it  is  understood 
that  he  will  himself  be  a  candidate  for  the  Presidential 
nomination.  His  most  conspicuous  rival,  Mr.  Blaine,  is 
as  active  as  himself,  and  hitherto  his  efforts  seem  to  have 
prospered  better.  A  brilliant  triumph  achieved  by  the 
Republicans  in  the  State  elections  of  Maine  is  ascribed  to 
Mr.  Blaine's  skill  and  energy,  and  he  has  since  found  time 
to  interfere  in  the  politics  of  at  least  one  Southern  State. 
Mr.  Mahone,  one  of  the  Senators  for  Virginia,  having 
been  nominally  elected  as  a  Democrat,  gave  his  support 
during  recent  Sessions  to  the  Republican  party.  He  was 
in  fact  elected  by  a  coalition  of  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans, on  the  principle  of  repudiating  the  whole  or  part 
of  the  State  debt.  The  Republican  Senators  for  the  most 
part  welcomed  his  adhesion  without  inquiring  too  narrowly 
into  his  doctrines  or  the  mandate  of  his  constituents.  Mr. 
Blaine  probably  displays  greater  sagacity  in  rejecting  the 
pretensions  of  Mahone.  To  satisfy  the  scruples  of  the 
repudiating  faction,  Mr.  Blaine  holds  out  hopes  of  the 
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assumption  of  a  part  of  the  debt  by  West  Virginia,  which 
was  carved  out  of  the  old  State  during  the  Civil  War. 
The  creditors  will  probably  derive  little  satisfaction  from 
the  remote  prospect  of  a  voluntary  recognition  of  their 
claims  by  a  State  which  is  supposed  to  have  incurred  an 
equitable  liability.  It  is  impossible,  in  default  of  local 
knowledge,  to  appreciate  Mr.  Blaine's  motives  and  argu- 
ments ;  but  it  may  be  confidently  conjectured  that  he 
understands  much  better  than  foreign  observers  the 
reasons  of  his  present  action.  It  does  not  appear  whether 
he  is  taking  any  part  in  the  Pennsylvanian  election.  The 
Republican  leaders  in  the  State,  including  Mr.  Simon 
Cameron  and  his  son,  are  associated  rather  with  Mr. 
Conkling  than  with  Mr.  Blaine.  They  are  unlucky  in  the 
recent  discovery  of  one  of  the  great  official  frauds  which 
from  time  to  time  occur  in  some  of  the  principal  States  of 
the  Union.  The  funds  of  a  charitable  institution  in 
Philadelphia,  which  is  maintained  either  by  the  State  or 
the  City,  have  been  embezzled  on  a  gigantic  scale  by  the 
act  or  with  the  concurrence  of  one  Phipps,  the  manager, 
who  probably  owed  his  appointment  to  political  influence. 
Even  if  the  transaction  is  unconnected  with  party  interests, 
the  Democrats  will  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the 
scandal. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  elections  will  be  held  in 
Massachusetts,  where  General  Butler  is  a  candidate  for 
the  office  of  Governor,  though  it  has  not  been  ascertained 
whether  he  professes  to  be  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat. 
He  hesitated  to  accept  the  Democratic  nomination,  pro- 
bably for  the  purpose  of  detaching  as  many  votes  as 
possible  from  the  regular  Republican  organization.  He 
probably  feels  confident  that  he  will  in  any  case  receive 
the  support  of  the  Democrats,  who  can  have  little  hope  of 
carrying  the  State  on  behalf  of  any  other  candidate. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  General  Bdtler's  character 
and  career,  his  vigour  and  ability  are  not  open  to  dispute. 
A  Democratic  leader  before  the  war,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  high  command  at  the  beginning  of  the 
conflict,  before  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  advisers  had  learned 
that  soldiers  understood  military  affairs  better  than 
civilians.  Having  failed  as  a  general,  General  Butler 
retained  influence  enough  to  be  admitted  to  the  most 
select  counsels  of  the  Republican  party,  of  which  he  was 
a  few  years  ago  the  recognized  leader  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  When  he  at  last  lost  his  seat  in 
Congress,  he  tampered  with  Socialism  for  the  purpose  of 
courting  the  newly-established  Labour  party  ;  and  he  has 
now  worked  his  way  round  into  the  position  of  Demo- 
cratic nominee  for  a  high  office.  Although  the  Irish  popu- 
lation of  Boston  has  greatly  increased  within  a  few  years, 
the  majority  of  the  State  is  probably  still  Republican. 
The  American  elections  are  watched  with  an  interest  and 
curiosity  which  even  within  the  United  States  is  unmingled 
with  anxiety.  Neither  party  will  do  much  good  or  much 
harm  to  a  community  which  enjoys  unlimited  natural  pros- 
perity, and  which  is  in  a  great  measure  independent  of 
politics. 


THE  REPOB,T  ON  SMALL-POX  HOSPITALS. 

THE  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire 
respecting  small-pox  and  fever  hospitals  in  London  is 
interesting  and  valuable,  and  it  is  more  conclusive  than 
may  at  first  appear  as  regards  the  controversy  it  is  meant 
to  settle.  Upon  one  point,  indeed,  it  unhappily  leaves  no 
doubt.  Small-pox  is  increasing  in  London.  The  deaths 
in  the  great  epidemic  of  1871  were  more  than  they  were 
in  the  great  epidemic  of  1838.  In  the  former  year  2,422 
persons  died  in  every  million,  in  the  latter  year  2,161  died 
in  every  million.  It  is  possible,  and  even  probable,  that 
the  classification  of  disease  was  more  thorough  and  accu- 
rate in  1 87 1  than  in  1838  ;  but  a  good  many  blunders  may 
be  allowed,  and  yet  the  total  of  the  latter  year  remain 
larger  than  that  of  the  earlier.  Between  these  two  dates 
the  rate  per  million  has  greatly  varied.  It  was  887  in  1844, 
and  13  in  1875.  In  eight  several  years  it  has  exceeded  500, 
and  in  the  same  number  it  has  been  less  than  100.  It  was 
lowest  in  the  three  years  1873-75,  these  being  the  years 
of  greatest  reaction  after  the  epidemic  of  187 1.  The  ex- 
planation of  this  reaction  given  by  the  Commissioners  is 
that  of  the  susceptible  persons  attacked  part  are  de- 
stroyed, while  those  who  are  left  alive  are  protected 
from  future  attacks  of  the  same  disease.  Of  those  who 
are  not  attacked,  many  are  frightened  or  driven  by  the 


authorities  into  greater  carefulness  in  the  way  of  vaccina- 
tion and  -otherwise.  "  Thus  the  infliction  carries  with  it 
"  an  immunity  bearing  some  proportion  to  its  magnitude 
"  until  its  moral  and  physical  consequences  are  worn  out ; 
"  a  process  which  in  a  moving  population  like  that  of 
"  London  begins  soon  and  proceeds  rapidly."  It  had 
seemingly  gone  far  by  1877,  when  the  deaths  per  million 
reached  710.  From  this  there  was  a  slight  reaction,  which 
brought  them  down  in  the  years  1879  and  1880  to  121  and 
125.  Last  year  they  rose  to  619.  Into  the  causes  to 
which  these  periodical  increases  are  to  be  traced  the  Com- 
missioners do  not  enter  at  length.  But  they  make  in 
passing  one  very  important  observation  on  this  head. 
"  We  think  it,"  they  say,  "  incumbent  upon  us  to  state 
"  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  the 
"  metropolis,  of  which  we  have  such  deplorable  evidence, 
"  is  due,  far  above  all  other  causes,  to  the  neglect  of  vacci- 
"  nation  ;  that,  if  the  practice  of  vaccination  were  general 
"  and  very  careful,  the  liability  of  the  metropolis  to  serious 
"  epidemics  of  small-pox  would  cease ;  and  that  the  more 
"  efficient  administration  of  the  law  is  the  only  effectual 
"  means  by  which  the  recurrence  of  such  epidemics  as  those 
"  of  the  last  twelve  years  can  be  prevented,  or  their  progress 
"  controlled."  When  the  inhabitants  of  London  find  them- 
selves forced  to  put  up  with  the  presence  of  small-pox 
hospitals  in  their  midst,  and  compelled  to  pay  for  them  as 
well  as  tolerate  them,  they  will  do  well  to  remember  who 
it  is  that  has  imposed  this  necessity  upon  them.  The 
costly  privilege  of  being  exposed  to  this  particular  infec- 
tion is  largely  the  result  of  the  preaching  of  Mr.  Peter 
Taylor  and  the  anti- vaccination  fanatics.  But  for  their 
mischievous  doctrines  the  local  authorities  would  have 
little  difficulty  in  making  vaccination  universal.  It  is  only 
when  the  conscientious  objection  is  started,  and  the  parent 
declares  that  he  would  rather  pay  a  fine  or  go  to  prison 
than  have  his  child  contaminated  by  vaccination,  that  the 
number  of  possible  small-pox  centres  increases.  If  the 
spread  of  the  disease  is  to  be  prevented,  it  can  only  be  by 
making  vaccination  universal.  Radicals  are  not  ordinarily 
scrupulous  about  interference  with  individual  liberty,  but 
when  the  exercise  of  that  liberty  propagates  small-pox, 
they  suddenly  become  indifferent,  even  to  the  safety  of 
their  beloved  majority. 

A  second  point  upon  which  the  Commissioners  have 
formed  an  opinion  which  it  is  not  pleasant  to  have  to 
accept  is  the  effect  of  small-pox  hospitals  on  the  neigh- 
bourhoods in  which  they  are  placed.  In  each  epidemic 
period  which  the  Commissioners  have  investigated  they 
find  "  an  excessive  incidence  of  small-pox  in  the  neigh- 
"  bourhood  of  the  hospital  as  compared  with  that  at  a 
"  distance."  They  also  find  that,  comparing  epidemic 
with  epidemic,  the  aggregate  incidence  varies  with  the 
number  of  cases  in  the  hospital.  Further,  they  find  that 
"  the  proportion  of  houses  invaded  by  small-pox  decreases 
"  as  they  are  more  distant  from  the  hospital  with  a  regu« 
"  larity  strongly  suggestive  of  a  natural  law."  And, 
lastly,  they  find  that,  from  fortnight  to  fortnight,  the 
number  of  cases  of  small-pox  arising  in  the  neighbourhood 
varies  generally  with  the  number  of  acute  cases  under 
treatment  in  the  hospital.  This  amounts  to  a  pretty  com- 
plete j  ustification  of  the  opposition  offered  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Hampstead  and  Fulham  to  having  small-pox  patients 
sent  to  them  from  distant  parts  of  London.  When  they 
alleged  that  the  disease  was  more  virulent  in  their  districts 
by  reason  of  the  presence  of  the  hospitals  and  of  the 
number  of  patients  contained  in  them,  they  were  saying 
no  more  than  the  truth.  Nor  can  it  be  argued  that,  since 
wherever  a  small-pox  hospital  is  opened,  the  danger  of 
infection  will  be  increased,  there  is  no  reason  why  Hamp- 
stead or  Fulham  should  be  exempted  from  this  danger  any 
more  than  Homerton  or  Stockwell.  Some  one  must 
suffer,  and  the  well-to-do  districts  must  take  their  chance 
with  the  less-favoured  districts.  If  this  were  true,  there 
would  not  be  a  word  to  be  said  against  the  policy  of  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.  But  it  is  not  true.  The 
number  of  small-pox  cases  in  a  neighbourhood  varies,  as  we 
have  seen,  with  the  number  of  acute  cases  under  treatment 
in  the  hospital.  Consequently,  if  a  given  number  of  small-pox 
patients  are  brought  together  into  one  large  hospital,  the 
danger  to  the  neighbourhood  will  be  greater  than  it  would 
be  if  only  the  cases  arising  in  the  neighbourhood  were 
treated  in  the  hospital.  If  the  Fulham  people  are  allowed 
to  provide  for  their  own  small-pox  cases  apart  from  any 
other,  they  will  be  appreciably  safer  against  infection  than 
if  they  are  compelled  to  provide  for  patients  from  other 
parts  of  London  in  addition  to  their  own. 
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The  first  impression  conveyed  by  the  report  is  _  that  the 
Commissioners  do  not  attach  sufficient  weight  to  this  state 
of  things.  Here  are  a  number  of  small-pox  patients  to  be 
treated  in  hospital.  If  a  separate  hospital  is  provided  for 
each  parish,  there  will  be  a  certain  danger  of  infection  to 
the  neighbourhood.  If  a  single  hospital  is  provided  for 
many  parishes,  there  will  be  a  greater  danger  of  infection 
to  the  neighbourhood.  When  this  is  admitted,  it  seems  a 
most  natural  thing  that  the  parish  in  which  this  single 
hospital  is  placed  should  ask  not  to  be  saddled  with 
small-pox  cases  from  other  parishes.  To  the  danger 
arising  from  cases  existing  within  their  own  borders  they 
have  no  choice  but  to  submit ;  but  why  should  they 
be  asked  to  submit  in  addition  to  the  danger  arising 
from  cases  brought  into  their  borders  from  without  p 
The  Commissioners  do  not  enter  into  this  question  as 
fully  as  into  some  others.  They  only  say  that,  if  they 
determine,  as  has  been  suggested  by  some  witnesses, 
that  each  parish  shall  bear  its  own  burden,  they  "ne- 
"  cessitate  the  sudden  establishment  on  occasion  of  every 
*'  great  epidemic  of  thirty  or  forty  institutions,  in  a 
"  great  measure  extemporized,  each  of  which  will  be  ex- 
"  tremely  expensive,  both  in  construction  and  manage- 
".  nient,  in  proportion  to  its  number  of  patients,  some  of 
"  which  will  certainly  be  ill  managed,  and  all  of  which,  in 
"  proportion  to  their  defects  or  mismanagement,  will  be 
"  effective  foci  of  infection."  The  objection  of  expense  is 
not  much  to  the  purpose.  If  cheapness  is  purchased  by 
making  three  or  four  parishes  appropriate  to  themselves 
a  danger  which  ought  to  be  evenly  distributed  over  all  the 
parishes  in  London,  it  is  not  so  much  economy  as  oppres- 
sion. The  faults  which  arc  attributed  to  the  proposed 
parochial  hospitals  are  not  inseparable  from  them.  There 
is  no  more  need  that  some  out  of  thirty  or  forty  hospitals 
should  be  ill  managed  than  there  is  that  one  hospital 
out  of  four  or  five  should  be  ill  managed.  No  doubt, 
if  they  were  placed  under  the  local  authority  as  regards 
construction  and  maintenance,  there  might  be  reason  in 
this  apprehension.  But  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  their 
being  maintained  by  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  just 
as  the  larger  hospitals  are.  It  must  be  admitted,  however, 
that  the  hostility  of  the  Commissioners  to  parochial 
hospitals  is  mainly  theoretical.  As  regards  the  larger 
number  of  small-pox  patients,  they  recommend  that  they  shall 
be  sent  to  some  hospital  at  a  distance  from  London,  and 
that  only  the  severest  cases  shall  be  treated  in  the  existing 
hospitals  of  the  Asylums  Board  or  in  any  that  the  Board 
may  hereafter  build.  They  declare  themselves  anxious  to 
"  obviate,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  case  admits  of  it,  the 
"  great  and  natural  complaint  of  those  who  are  in  the 
"  neighbourhood  of  large  small-pox  hospitals,  that  the  in- 
"  fection  of  the  rest  of  London  is  poured  in  upon  them," 
and  they  recommend  that  London  shall  be  divided  into 
districts  small  enough  to  have  their  wants  met  by  a 
hospital  with  thirty  or  forty  beds,  and  that  no  hospital 
should  receive  patients  except  from  the  district  in  which 
it  is  situated.  Such  a  system  as  this  would  hardly  be  dis- 
tinguishable from  a  system  of  well-managed  parochial 
hospitals.  The  substance  of  the  recommendation  seems 
to  be  sound  enough ;  it  is  only  its  form  that  is  faulty. 


FRENCH  COLONIAL  SCHEMES. 

~j~F  there  were  any  reason  to  believe  that  Parisian  news- 
JL  papers  represented  anything  but  the  wishes  and 
opinions  of  their  contributors,  we  should  have  to  conclude 
that  the  French  were  about  to  try  to  carry  out  plans  of 
colonial  conquest  of  a  sufficiently  grandiose  character. 
The  whole  continent  of  Africa  and  its  adjacent  islands 
wyould  soon  be  occupied  to  satisfy  what  are  called  in  jour- 
nalistic language  the  legitimate  interests  of  France.  A 
reservation  would  probably  be  made  for  the  districts 
actually  in  the  possession  of  England  ;  but  even  with  that 
exception  the  field  for  enterprise  is  sufficiently  large.  And 
it  is  not  only  the  papers  which  are  agitating  for  a  vigorous 
colonial  policy.  French  Consular  and  naval  agents  are 
briskly  founding  colonies  in  apparent  confidence  that  they 
will  be  supported  by  their  Government.  The  Consul  in 
Madagascar  and  the  officer  in  command  of  the  naval 
station  have  begun  a  little  war  all  to  themselves.  They 
have  discovered  that  France  is  wronged  by  the  Queen  of 
the  Hovas,  who  may  or  who  may  not  be  sovereign  of  the 
v.  hole  island,  and  that  there  is  no  way  of  obtaining  redress 
but  by  a  conquest.    The  papers  in  Paris  are  inspired  with 


a  sudden  zeal  for  that  interesting  people  the  Sakalaves, 
of  whose  very  existence  they  were  completely  ignorant  six 
months  ago.  The  Sakalaves  are  grievously  oppressed,  as 
it  would  appear,  by  the  greedy  and  wicked  Hovas,  and  in 
common  justice  France  must  step  in  to  protect  them  by  a 
prompt  annexation  of  their  country.  The  measure  would, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  newspapers  at  least,  combine  various 
advantages — it  would  liberate  an  oppressed  people  and 
make  them  a  source  of  wealth  to  various  Frenchmen,  and 
their  country  a  means  of  extending  the  interests  of  France. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  Africa,  a  M.  de  Bkazza,  an  Italian 
who  is  a  naturalized  French  citizen,  has  just  made  his 
adopted  country  the  present  of  a  large  territory,  on  which 
she  is  at  liberty  to  lay  out  as  much  money  as  she  pleases. 

A  writer  of  considerably  less  wit  than  many  of  the 
French  editors  who  are  singing  the  praises  of  M.  de 
Brazza  might  find  his  feat  rather  less  heroic  than  ridicu- 
lous. The  country  which  he  boasts  to  have  annexed  by 
virtue  of  a  treaty  with  certain  black  potentates  is  on 
the  Lower  Congo,  a  region  which  has  been  occupied 
by  the  factories  of  nations  more  successful  in  colonizing 
than  France,  and  given  up  as  not  being  habitable  by 
European  settlers  with  any  chance  of  profit.  And  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  is  said  to  have  performed 
his  little  imitation  of  Dopleix  give  it  somewhat  the 
air  of  a  fraud.  An  expedition  organized  and  supported 
by  the  King  of  the  Belgians  has  been  at  work  for  some 
time  opening  the  Congo  Valley  to  trade.  The  director  of 
this  humane  undertaking  is  no  less  a  person  than  the 
famous  Mr.  Stanley,  who  has  been  occupied  of  late  in 
making  a  road  along  the  river  by  more  gentle  methods 
than  the  use  of  explosive  bullets,  which  once  commended 
itself  to  him  as  efficient  and  praiseworthy.  Mr.  Stanley 
has  cut  a  road  through  the  forest  from  below  the  rapids  to 
the  navigable  waters  above,  and  has  established  friendly 
relations  with  the  natives.  It  would  appear  that  M.  de 
Beazza  has  been  engaged  in  some  scheme  of  exploration  sub- 
ordinate to  Mr.  Stanley,  and  at  the  expense  mainly  of  the 
King  of  the  Belgians.  He  is  nominally  employed  by  an 
International  Association  for  developing  the  trade  of 
Central  Africa ;  but  of  the  funds  needed  for  his  expedition 
only  a  fifth  was  found  by  the  French  branch,  while  the  re- 
mainder came  from  King  Leopold.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  would  seem  that,  if  M.  de  Brazza  thought  it 
necessary  to  annex  at  all — which,  judging  from  the 
character  of  the  Association,  was  probably  directly  contrary 
to  his  instructions — he  should  have  done  it  in  the  interest 
of  the  King  of  the  Belgians.  With  the  patriotic  zeal  of  a 
naturalized  citizen  who  is  more  French  than  the  French 
themselves,  he  has  availed  himself  of  his  position  as  agent 
of  an  international  trading  Company  to  endow  France  with 
a  colony  as  far  as  in  him  lay.  If  Mr.  Stanley  is  to 
be  believed,  M.  de  Brazza  has  not  only  broken  faith 
with  his  employers,  but  has  effected  a  little  piece  of 
sharp  practice  at  the  expense  of  the  black  chiefs  of  the 
Lower  Congo.  The  treaty  which  he  has  made  with 
them  in  French,  and  which  he  represents  as  a  cession 
of  territory  and  a  recognition  of  French  sovereignty,  is, 
according  to  Mr.  Stanley,  simply  a  lease  for  building 
purposes.  This  explanation  has  a  great  appearance 
of  probability.  Our  own  experience  in  South  Africa 
shows  how  easily  a  negro  chief  can  be  made  to  sell 
what  he  thinks  is  merely  a  right  to  pasture,  but  which  is, 
from  the  white  colonist's  point  of  view,  the  property  of 
the  soil.  The  various  chiefs  named  by  M.  de  Brazza 
are  said  to  have  been  indignantly  surprised  when  it 
was  explained  to  them  that  the  present  of  a  French  flag 
which  they  accepted  from  their  white  friend  was  to  have 
the  magical  effect  of  making  them  subjects  to  a  foreign 
Power.  To  people  who  are  not  blinded  by  patriotism 
there  is  something  highly  absurd  in  the  spectacle  of  a 
sort  of  commercial  traveller  conquering  territory  by  per- 
suading savages  to  sign  documents  in  a  language  which 
they  do  not  understand,  and  drawn  up  in  terms  of  which 
no  translation  could  make  them  realize  the  meaning  or  the 
importance.  The  editors  of  French  papers,  with  the 
want  of  humour  which  is  compatible  with  a  great  deal  of 
wit,  may  make  this  an  occasion  for  much  eloquence  of  a 
more  or  less  Chauvin  character;  but  to  the  world  at  large 
the  transaction,  if  it  has  been  correctly  described,  has  all 
the  air  of  being  a  vulgar  swindle. 

The  smartness  of  M.  de  Brazza  wonld  not  be  worth 
much  attention  if  it  were  not  that  an  agitation  seems  to 
have  been  started  in  Paris  to  induce  the  Government  to 
ratify  his  so-called  treaty.    It  does  not  appear  to  have 
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occurred  to  anybody  there  that  the  travelling  agent  of  a  phi- 
lanthropic and  commercial  association  cannot  make  a  treaty 
which  can  be  ratified  or  rejected.  Only  an  accredited 
agent  of  the  Government  is  authorized  to  do  anything  of 
the  kind.  M.  de  Brazza  had  no  more  right  to  speak  in 
the  name  of  France  to  the  chiefs  of  Congo  than  any 
wandering  yachtsman  who  might  have  cruised  into  those 
parts.  The  action  of  the  French  Consul  and  naval  com- 
mander in  Madagascar  is  more  serious.  They  are  un- 
questionably Government  agents,  and  the  nation  may  feel 
called  upon  to  support  them.  It  is  well,  however,  not  to 
attribute  too  much  importance  to  what  is  happening  either 
in  Madagascar  or  in  the  Congo  country.  The  action  of 
French  officials  or  of  adventurers  in  search  of  an  official 
position  may  have  practical  results.  It  is  possible  that  the 
people  of  France  are  really  anxious  to  try  to  make  a  great 
colonial  empire,  since  they  have  had  to  renounce  the  joys 
of  an  active  foreign  policy  nearer  home.  It  is  also  pos- 
sible that  the  Government  of  the  Republic  may  be  allowed, 
by  the  indifference  of  the  country,  to  enter  on  an  active 
policy  of  aggression  on  the  other  side  of  the  Equator. 
Even  if  it  does,  the  consequences  will  not  be  of  much  im- 
portance to  anybody  except  the  French  officials  who  may 
gain  promotion,  and  the  taxpayer  who  must  pay  the 
piper.  But  it  is  more  probable  that  all  this  sudden  out- 
burst of  imperial  ambition  and  thirst  for  heroic  activity  in 
corners  may  be  due  to  much  less  important  causes.  It 
only  means,  in  all  probability,  that  the  example  of  M. 
Roustan  is  bearing  fruit  after  its  kind  in  the  fussy  activity 
of  consuls  and  navy  captains  tired  of  ennui  in  distant 
ports,  and  compelled  to  console  themselves  by  attempting 
to  make  a  name.  The  newspaper  agitation  in  Paris  is  the 
natural  resource  of  lively  journalists  conscious  of  powers 
able  to  move  the  world,  and  protesting  against  the  unlucky 
fate  which  has  thrown  their  lot  in  the  day  of  little  things. 
France  has  shown  emphatically  enough  that  she  intends  to 
remain  quiet.  After  refusing  to  bestir  herself  about 
Egypt,  which  lay  at  her  door,  she  is  not  likely  to  exert 
herself  seriously  to  conquer  Madagascar,  which  is  on 
the  other  side  of  the  world.  Newspaper  editors  will  be 
allowed  to  thunder  about  the  Hovas  and  Congo  at  their 
leisure.  Officials  may  wax  eloquent  about  the  glorious 
colonial  traditions  of  France,  and  will  be  applauded.  But 
as  soon  as  it  becomes  obvious  that  vindicating  the  "  legi- 
"  timate  interests  "  of  the  country  in  pestiferous  tropical 
regions,  which  the  electors  know  and  care  nothing  about, 
means  the  despatch  of  troops,  the  calling  out  of  the 
inscription  maritime,  and  the  outlay  of  money  with  no 
immediate  prospect  of  return,  the  bubble  will  probably 
burst,  as  a  much  bigger  one  did  a  few  weeks  ago.  Unless 
the  Chambers  have  been  inspired  with  imperial  sentiments 
within  the  last  month,  they  will  probably  remain  of  the 
opinion  with  which  they  separated — that  Tunis  is  adven- 
ture enough  for  the  present  generation. 


TIIE  UNITED  KINGDOM  ALLIANCE. 

IT  is  with  sincere  regret  that  we  confess  that  the  United 
Kingdom  Alliance  is  past  a  joke.  Time  was  when 
there  seemed  no  occasion  to  do  anything  else  than  make 
fun  of  it.  Its  aims  were  so  unlikely  to  be  attained  that 
they  did  not  call  for  any  serious  handling.  Would  that 
this  could  be  said  of  them  still  !  Would  that  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson  were  still  only  the  harmless  jester  that  he  so  long 
appeared  !  But  when  we  are  solemnly  warned  that  all  that 
is  earnest  and  strenuous  in  the  Liberal  party  in  England 
and  America  is  more  and  more  becoming  associated  with 
the  prohibition,  and  with  the  regulation  as  leading  up  to 
the  prohibition,  of  the  liquor  traffic,  and  when,  moreover, 
appearances  of  various  kinds  go  far  to  bear  out  this 
warning,  the  matter  becomes  serious.  We  turn  to  the  last 
annual  meeting  of  the  Alliance  not  for  amusement,  but  for 
instruction.  Hereafter,  it  seems,  the  Alliance  is  to  be  our 
master,  and  those  who  are  to  be  its  slaves  in  the  future 
may  legitimately  feel  curious  as  to  its  character  and  pro- 
ceedings in  the  interval  that  yet  remains  before  they  are 
made  over  to  its  custody. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  began  his  address  with  a  quite 
needless  act  of  self-depreciation.  He  felt  humiliated,  he 
said,  that  he  and  his  friends  had  as  yet  accomplished  so 
little.  There  is  much  more  cause  for  wonder  that  they  have 
accomplished  so  much.  The  abstaining  movement  meets 
us  everywhere.  We  cannot  go  into  the  street  without 
recognizing  it  in  the  shape  of  a  bit  of  blue  ribbon.    It  will 


soon  be  impossible  to  go  to  church  without  hearing  some 
reference  to  it  in  the  sermon,  or  seeing  the  notice  of  somo 
branch  meeting  or  other  at  the  door.  At  a  dinner  party 
the  chances  are  that  at  least  one  of  the  guests  has  become 
an  abstainer  since  yon  last  met  him,  and  that  yon  have  got 
out  your  oldest  claret  or  your  driest  champagne  for  a  man 
who  drinks  nothing  but  apollinaris.  What  is  called  the 
drink  bill  is  decreasing,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer has  to  meet  the  very  startling  fact  that  for 
the  first  time  in  history  rising  markets  and  higher  wages 
have  not  left  their  mark  upon  the  Excise.  But  for  this 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  might  say  that  appearances  were 
delusive,  that  one  or  two  sober  swallows  do  not  make 
a  total  abstinence  summer,  and  that,  though  thei'e  may 
be  traces  of  improvement  here  and  there,  they  are 
as  nothing  to  the  great  mass  of  drunkenness,  which  re- 
mains wholly  unaffected  by  all  the  efforts  made  to  reach  it. 
But  the  diminution  in  the  Excise  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be 
explained  away.  Neither  beer  nor  spirits  can  be  had 
without  paying  duty  on  them,  and  when  the  duty  grows 
less  under  conditions  which  would  once  have  ensured  its 
increase  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  it  is  because  a  large 
number  of  people  have  given  up  drinking  under  circum- 
stances which  would  once  have  prompted  them  to  resort  to 
it  more  freely.  This  is  a  very  striking  testimony  to  the 
success  of  the  Alliance ;  and  it  is  all  the  more  striking 
because,  as  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  remarks,  the  Alliance  has 
only  lately  had  the  support  of  all  teetotalers.  For  a  long 
time  there  were  teetotalers  who  held  aloof  from  the  Alli- 
ance. Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  cannot  understand  how  a 
teetotaler,  "  believing  that  abstinence  from  drink  does  him 
"  and  everybody  good,  can  wish  to  maintain  a  system  which 
"  tends  to  prevent  other  people  from  being  teetotalers." 
This  is  not  a  true  description  of  a  system  which  does  not 
really  tend  to  prevent  people  who  wish  to  be  teetotalers 
from  becoming  so  ;  but  simply  leaves  them  free  to  drink  or 
abstain  from  drinking  at  their  pleasure.  But  if  any  one 
had  been  present  to  correct  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  it  would 
have  made  no  difference.  He  would  dislike  a  system  which 
leaves  men  free  to  drink  or  not  as  they  choose,  quite  as 
much  as  a  system  which  forces  them  to  drink.  Indeed,  in 
his  vocabulary,  a  system  which  leaves  men  free  to  drink  is 
a  system  which  forces  them  to  drink.  Where  public- 
houses  are  concerned,  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  is  a  pure*  neces- 
sitarian. The  freedom  of  the  will  has  no  meaning  for  him. 
A  man  who  passes  a  public-house  and  feels  a  wish  to  go 
in  is  certain  to  yield  to  that  wish.  He  is  not  a  free  agent. 
To  allow  public-houses  to  remain  open  is  tantamount, 
therefore,  to  preventing  people  from  becoming  teetotalers. 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  has  no  longer  any  occasion,  however, 
to  use  this  argument.  He  does  not  condescend  to  reason 
with  any  but  total  abstainers,  and  there  are  no  longer  any 
total  abstainers  to  reason  with.  They  have  all  come  round 
to  his  view.  The  Alliance  "  has  the  whole  teetotal  world 
"  at  its  back." 

The  promoters  of  the  total  abstinence  movement  are  pro- 
foundly impressed  with  the  truth  that  nought  is  done 
while  aught  remains  to  do.  Its  past  successes  only  stimu- 
late its  authors  to  greater  and  more  heroic  efforts.  If 
millions  of  people  have  ceased  to  drink  intoxicating  liquors, 
that  is  only  an  additional  reason  for  trying  to  prevent  the 
millions  who  still  drink  them  from  drinking  them  any 
longer.  Unfortunately,  the  battles  of  the  future  are  not  to 
be  fought  on  the  same  lines  as  those  of  the  past.  The  total 
abstainers  are  weary  of  the  weapon  that  has  done  them 
such  yeoman  service.  They  now  value  persuasion  only  as 
a  means  of  swelling  the  cry  for  compulsion.  Legislation 
has  become  such  a  craze  with  them  that  we  doubt  whether, 
if  they  were  given  the  choice  between  making  the  whole 
country  sober  of  its  own  free  choice  and  making  it  sober  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  they  would  not  choose  the  latter.  All 
the  various  proposals  for  legislation  that  have  at  various 
times  been  brought  forward  are  now  merged  in  the  de- 
mand for  local  option.  It  is  avowedly  only  a  pro- 
visional demand — a  demand  suited  to  the  hardness  of  the 
popular  heart,  which,  though  it  does  not  mind  subjecting 
local  minorities  to  the  tyranny  of  local  majorities,  is  not 
yet  prepared  to  inflict  a  similar  disability  on  a  minority 
distributed  over  the  whole  country.  But,  provisional  as 
it  is,  the  Alliance  is  undoubtedly  well  advised  in  keeping 
to  it.  The  country  has  apparently  ceased  to  be  afraid  of 
local  option.  The  House  of  Commons  has  passed  a  resolution 
in  its  favour,  and  three  separate  Acts  of  Parliament,  one  for 
Scotland,  one  for  Ireland,  and  one  for  Wales,  have  already 
been  passed  to  give  effect  to  it.    What  has  already  been 
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done  in  two  kingdoms  and  a  Principality  is  now  to  be  done 
in  the  English  counties.  Last  Session  we  had  a  Sunday 
Closing  Bill  for  Cornwall ;  next  Session  we  are  promised, 
in  addition,  Sunday  Closing  Bills  for  Lancashire,  York- 
shire, and  Cumberland.  Sir  Wilfrid  sees  in  this  state  of 
things  an  opportunity  to  make  another  step  in  advance. 
Why,  he  asks,  is  each  county  to  be  put  to  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  getting  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  put  a  stop  to 
Sunday  drinking  within  the  county  boundary  ?  When 
once  it  is  clear  that  a  county  really  desires  to  see  its  public- 
houses  shut  on  a  Sunday,  no  further  opposition  worth  men- 
tioning is  likely  to  be  offered.  The  right  of  so  large  a  district 
to  manage  its  own  affairs  is  now  generally  admitted,  and  all 
that  Parliament  asks  for  is  the  production  of  sufficient 
evidence  that  what  is  alleged  to  be  the  wish  of  the  county 
really  is  so.  Hereupon  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  asks  with 
much  pertinence  why,  when  the  wishes  of  the  county 
have  been  ascertained,  it  should  be  necessary  to  get  a 
separate  Act  passed  for  extending  to  it  a  principle  which 
has  already  been  accepted  in  other  cases.  Why  not  pass  a 
general  Act  of  Parliament  enacting  that  any  county 
which  has  declared  itself  in  favour  of  Sunday  closing  may 
at  once  proceed  to  put  it  in  force  ?  From  the  point  of  view 
of  those  who  have  supported  the  Scotch,  Irish,  and  Welsh 
Sunday  Closing  Bills,  there  is  no  answer  to  this  question, 
and  if  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  introduces  a  Bill  of  this  kind 
in  the  coming  Session  he  probably  expects  to  get  it  passed 
with  no  more  difficulty  than  that  which  is  caused  by  the 
ordinary  press  of  business.  The  principle  of  local  option 
will  then  have  been  adopted  as  regards  Sunday  closing  ; 
and  since,  if  it  is  legitimate  to  prevent  people  from  getting 
drunk  on  one  day  in  seven,  it  must  be  equally  legitimate 
to  prevent  them  from  getting  drunk  on  the  other  six,  the 
complete  acceptance  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson's  panacea 
will  logically  follow. 

This  is  the  point  to  which  the  weakness  of  public  men 
has  brooght  the  question.  If  all  the  politicians  who  have 
voted  for  local  option  could  be  placed  in  the  chair  of 
truth  and  there  asked  whether  they  really  wish  to  see  the 
public-houses  compulsorily  closed,  either  on  Sundays  or 
week-days,  we  do  not  believe  that  a  tenth  part  of  them 
would  own  to  any  such  desire.  But  because  local  option 
is  a  convenient  and  fair-sounding  phrase — a  phrase  which 
disguises  the  substantial  tyranny  which  underlies  every 
proposal  to  make  A  a  total  abstainer  by  force  because  B 
and  C  are  total  abstainers  by  choice — they  have  one  and 
all  consented  to  support  it.  It  is  unfortunate  that  what  is 
essentially  a  movement  against  personal  freedom  should 
have  contrived  to  invest  itself  with  such  respectable  asso- 
ciations ;  but  as  it  is  a  movement  against  personal  freedom 
all  the  same,  those  who  recognize  it  under  its  disguise 
have  no  alternative  but  to  oppose  it  as  persistently  as  they 
can. 


SWISS  WINTER  STATIONS. 

FROM  the  time  of  St.  Bernard  to  that  of  Napoleon  the  most 
popular  route  for  all  dwellers  in  Northern  Europe  who  were 
hound  for  Rome  has  been  by  the  Lake  of  Geneva  and  up  the  Valley 
of  the  Rhone.  Probably,  of  the  many  thousands  who  have  gone  this 
way,  St.  Bernard  was  the  only  one  who  passed  the  Lake  and  its 
magnificent  scenery  without  noticing  it.  lie  had  been  so  ab- 
sorbed in  his  religious  reflections,  that  it  was  not  till  he  had  passed 
the  Lake  that  he  asked  where  it  was.  In  the  middle  ages  the  road 
was  seldom  free  from  pilgrims  from  the  cold  Northern  lands, 
going  to  seek  pardon  or  peace  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter.  In  our 
own  times  it  has  become  a  favourite  halting-place  for  those 
pilgrims  whom  the  dread  of  a  Northern  winter  turns  out  for  a 
six  months'  wandering.  The  northern  shore  of  the  Lake  forms  a 
sort  of  intermediate  ground  between  the  south  coast  of  England 
and  the  Riviera.  It  has  many  advantages  to  offer.  As  it  stands 
high  above  the  sea-level,  the  air  is  pure  and  invigorating,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  cold  is  never  great,  for  a  screen  of  mountains  to 
the  North  shields  it  from  wind,  while  the  Southern  exposure 
insures  it  the  full  benefit  of  all  the  sunshine  that  is  going.  It  now 
stands  among  the  favourite  winter  stations  of  Europe.  From 
Lausanne  to  Villeneuve  there  is  one  continuous  succession  of  villas, 
hotels,  and  pensions  prepared  for  the  reception  of  strangers. 
Lausanne  itself  is  not  now  much  in  favour,  though  it  is  a  clean, 
airy  town,  standing  high  on  the  slopes  of  the  Jorat,  a  smaller 
chain  of  mountains  running  at  right  angles  from  the  Alps.  The 
Cathedral  is  one  of  the  best  Gothic  churches  in  Switzerland  ;  and 
there  are  museums  and  an  Academy,  and  many  educational  ad- 
vantages in  the  town.  But  the  height  of  its  site  makes  it  a  cold 
place ;  and  Ouchy,  its  port  on  the  shore  of  the  Lake,  though  not 
nearly  so  healthy,  is  more  frequented.  For  a  winter  stay  some  of 
the  places  further  west  are  better,  and  of  them  all  Montreux  is 
certainly  the  pleasantest. 


A  powerful  inducement  which  draws  strangers  to  Montreux  is 
the  grape  cure,  which  begins  in  the  middle  of  September  and  lasts 
till  the  middle  of  October.  Nowhere  is  the  vintage  more  com- 
pletely robbed  of  all  the  poetry  usually  associated  with  the  in- 
gathering of  the  grapes  than  here.  From  beginning  to  end  the 
grape  culture  has  a  precise  business-like  aspect,  that  bears  the 
stamp  of  the  Swiss  national  spirit.  The  vines  stand  stiff  and 
straight  in  rows  in  the  fields,  each  tied  to  its  several  stick,  and 
never  exceeding  a  height  of  two  or  at  most  three  feet.  No 
vagrant  tendrils  fling  themselves  about  in  reckless  profusion ;  all 
such  attempts  at  graceful  extravagance  are  nipped  in  the  bud ;  and 
the  vineyard  is  reduced  to  a  dead  level  of  commonplace  monotony 
unequalled  by  the  ordinary  market-garden.  Here,  too,  are  want- 
ing those  rich  tints  of  colour  of  the  purple  grapes  which  have  sup- 
plied metaphors  to  the  poets  of  all  climes  and  ages,  for  the  grapes 
are  white,  and,  when  crushed,  form  a  liquid  mass  of  whitey-green 
colour  and  most  repulsive  appearance.  When  the  grapes  are  ripe 
whole  families  turn  out  to  gather  them,  a  work  to  which  all  other 
labour  must  give  way  for  the  time  being.  As  they  are  plucked 
the  bunches  are  chucked  into  the  long,  flat,  narrow,  funnel-like 
hottes,  looking  like  baskets,  but  really  made  of  wood,  one  of  which 
each  gatherer  bears  on  his  back.  In  these  the  grapes  are  pounded 
and  smashed  with  a  wooden  dasher,  and  the  sickening  squash  thus 
produced  is  emptied  into  barrels  placed  on  wheels  and  dragged 
at  once  to  the  wine  presses.  These  are  still  of  a  simple  and 
primitive  sort,  some  of  them  centuries  old.  The  wine  is  hardly 
worth  drinking  when  it  is  made,  being  little  better  than  weak 
cider.  The  vine  of  Yvorne,  a  village  lying  in  the  entrance  to  the 
valley  of  the  Rhone,  is  the  most  esteemed  in  the  district.  The 
vines  which  yield  it  grow  on  the  slope  of  a  landslip. 

In  spite  of  the  careful  culture  which  the  Swiss  bestow  upon 
their  vines,  there  is  something  either  in  the  soil  or  climate,  or 
perhaps  both,  which  prevents  the  grape  here  from  attaining  the  fine 
flavour  found  iu  more  favoured  lands.  Even  the  Johannisherg 
vines  which  have  been  introduced  at  Sion  have  degenerated  since 
their  translation,  and  no  one  would  detect  from  its  taste  that  the 
wine  which  they  yield  had  the  remotest  connexion  with  the 
Rhineland.  The  most  stringent  regulations  are  enforced  to  pre- 
vent the  introduction  of  the  phylloxera.  Not  a  twig  of  growing 
green  stuff  is  allowed  to  cross  the  French  frontier.  We  have  seen 
the  bearer  of  a  rose-bush  on  board  one  of  the  Lake  steamers  obliged, 
before  she  could  carry  it  ashore,  to  produce  a  written  pass  to  certify 
that,  though  the  steamer  had  come  from  the  French  6ide  of  the 
Lake,  the  plant  had  not,  but  had  only  been  taken  on  board  at  one  of 
the  Swiss  stations. 

When  the  grape  cure  first  came  into  fashion,  it  was  esteemed 
one  of  the    conditions  to  its  success  that  the  patient  should  eat 
very  little  else.    As  now  practised  by  its  votaries  at  Montreux, 
it  consists  in  consuming  large  quantities  of  grapes  in  addition  to 
an  extraordinary  consumption  of  victuals  and  drink  of  every 
other  sort.    Montreux  and  other  stations  on  the  Genevan  Lake 
are  in  the  winter  as  wholly  given  over  to  Germans  as  some  of 
the   towns  on  the  Mediterranean  are  to  the  English.  The 
reason  for  this  preference  is  threefold.    First,  living  here  is  a 
great  deal  cheaper  than  on  the  Riviera;  secondly,  it  is  much 
nearer  their  own  country ;  and,  most  important  of  all,  they  are 
free  from  the  necessity  of  living  on  French  territory.  For  so  strong 
is  the  national  prejudice  that  Germans   eschew  Cannes  and 
Nice ;  and,  if  they  must  go  further  south,  choose  Monte  Carlo 
or  Bordighera.    In  the  hotels,  in  the  shops,  on  the  steamer,  in  the 
streets,  wherever  you  see  a  knot  of  people  talking,  German  is  the 
language  you  hear  ;  while  from  the  legion  of  pensions  with  which 
the  shore  of  the  Lake  is  studded  in  a  continuous  string  from  Vevay 
to  Montreux,  issue  bands  of  inmates  whose  queerly-cut  features, 
and  still  queerer  raiment,  betray  their  Germanic  origin,  even  before 
they  open  their  mouths.    These  pensions  are  notorious  as  hotbeds 
of  gossip  and  petty  squabbles,  and  are  therefore  shunned  by  all 
who  have  a  decided  distaste  for  such  minor  excitements  of  life. 
At  Montreux  there  are  two  good  hotels.    One  standing  low,  close 
to  the  shore  of  the  Lake,  is  chiefly  frequented  by  English  winterers 
abroad,  who  tarry  here  for  a  few  weeks  in  spring  and  autumn  on 
their  way  to  or  from  the  Riviera.    Here,  as  at  most  of  the  pen- 
sions, much  petty  gaiety  is  perpetrated  ;  almost  every  evening  there 
is  a  performance  of  some  sort  got  up  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
inmates.     This  dissipation  assumes  the  various  forms  of  brass 
bands,  or  fireworks,  or  a  little  mild  dancing.    The  other  hotel, 
though  smaller,  stands  at  a  considerable  height  above  the  Lake,  and 
has  therefore  a  much  finer  view  and  a  more  bracing  air.  Here 
there  is  generally  a  motley  company  of  guests,  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  almost  every  European  nation.    Germans  of  course 
predominate,  but  they  are  mostly  Germans  who  have  been  settled 
so  long  in  other  countries  that  they  have  had  their  unpleasant 
peculiarities  rubbed  off  them.    Half  a  lifetime  spent  in  North  or 
South  America  has  given  a  cosmopolitan  tinge  to  their  manners 
and  ideas.     But  the  Fatherland  has  its  representatives,  too. 
There  is  a  genial  Hamburger  of  great  breadth  and  jollity,  who  is 
domineered  over  by  a  little  peevish  wife,  and  is  evidently  anxious 
to  be  on  good  terms  with  every  one,  if  she  would  only  let 
him.    Opposite  him  sits  a  very  ancient  and  decrepit  Holsteiner, 
who  is  helped  in  daily  and  dropped  into  his  chair  by  a  much  bullied 
attendant,  aud  in  a  shrill  voice  between  fits  of  coughing  lays 
down  the  law  to  the  whole  table.    He  is  listened  to  deferentially, 
as  he  is  known  to  be  a  "  Gutsbesitzer  "  of  great  wealth,  aud  has 
attained  the  much-coveted  dignity  of  "  Kammerherr.    Rich  as  he 
is,  he  carries  the  national  virtue  of  frugality  to  excess,  and,  finding 
the  hotel  prices  too  much  for  him,  has  taken  cheap  lodgings  iu  a 
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newly-built  -villa,  the  dampness  of  which,  will  probably  kill  him 
before  the  winter  is  over.  There  is  a  voluble  American  lady,  who 
gives  whoever  sits  next  her  at  dinner  a  summary  of  her  life,  in- 
cluding many  romantic  love  affairs,  between  the  courses.  Russians 
of  different  grades,  among  whom  is  a  prince,  who  is  supposed  to 
be  the  o-overnor  of  several  provinces,  two  or  three  Roumanians, 
and  one  or  two  stray  English  make  up  the  rest  of  the  party. 

The  terrace  of  the  hotel  commands  one  of  the  finest  views  on 
the  Lake.  The  hold  outlines  of  the  mountains  on  the  opposite 
shore  seem  to  change  their  forms  with  every  hour  of  the  day  and 
every  varying  mood  of  the  weather,  and  above  the  jagged  line  of 
peaks  that  closes  in  the  Rhone  Valley  towers  the  snowy  summit  of 
the  Dent  du  Midi,  flashing  flame-colour  at  sunset  in  the  light  of  the 
after-glow.  A  long  line  of  poplars  stretches  across  the  eastern  end 
of  the  Lake,  standing  like  sentries  to  bar  the  entrance  to  the  great 
valley  through  which  lies  the  way  to  Italy ;  while  close  at  hand,  on 
the  edge  of  the  watery  mirror,  rise  the  white  walls  and  mossy  roofs 
of  the  fortress  to  which  Byron's  lines  have  given  a  world-wide 
celebrity.  From  this  point  of  view  the  aspect  of  Chillon  is  any- 
thing but  imposing.  Indeed  a  stranger,  supposing  he  had  never 
seen  any  of  the  thousand  and  one  representations  of  this  very 
popular  subject  for  the  artist's  pencil  might  easily  be  excused 
for  mistaking  it  for  a  mouldy  old  mill.  Oddly  enough,  the 
French  Revolution,  which  destroyed  so  many  similar  monu- 
ments of  feudal  tyranny,  saved  Chillon  from  sinking  to  that 
humble  position.  The  Bernese  bailies  placed  in  charge  of 
the  district  complained  so  bitterly  of  the  dulness  of  Chillon 
that  they  had  been  allowed  to  remove  to  Vevay,  and  the 
degradation  of  the  fortress  into  a  mill  and  wine  vaults  had  been 
decreed  when  the  Revolution  broke  out.  The  Vaudois  seized  their 
opportunity  and  fraternized  with  the  French  in  order  to  shake  off 
the  yoke  of  the  Bernese.  The  fall  of  Berne  saved  Chillon.  When 
Napoleon  passed  through  Switzerland  on  his  way  to  Italy  and 
Marengo,  he  emptied  the  treasure-chest  of  Berne  ;  but  he  brought 
liberty  to  the  Vaudois,  and  in  1798  their  country  was  acknow- 
ledged as  an  independent  canton.  Since  1536  Berne  had  held  it, 
and  during  that  time  the  Vaudois  peasants  had  been  kept  tight 
under  the  stern  rule  of  that  canton,  and  had  at  the  same  time  to 
submit  to  the  exactions  of  the  feudal  barons  who  were  constantly 
trying  to  extend  their  real  or  fancied  seignorial  rights.  Chatelard 
was  the  chateau  whose  barons  claimed  the  supremacy  over 
Montreux.  The  baron  and  his  dependents  were  never  at  peace  for  six 
months  together,  and  there  were  continual  lawsuits  between  them, 
owing  to  the  ingenious  claims  which  he  was  constantly  bringing 
forward  as  a  pretext  for  extorting  money.  One  of  the  most 
vexatious  of  these  was  the  interference  with  the  practice  of  taking 
sand  and  gravel  from  the  bed  of  the  river.  From  time  imme- 
morial the  right  of  any  inhabitant  who  was  building  a  house  or  a 
wall  to  get  his  materials  in  this  way  had  never  been  questioned, 
and  this  clearing  out  of  the  river  was  a  work  that  was  of  public 
utility,  as  it  helped  to  prevent  floods.  When,  therefore,  the  barons  set 
up  a  claim  to  payment  for  it,  it  was  considered  as  a  very  great 
grievance.  A  clamour  was  raised,  and  an  appeal  made  to  Berne, 
but  till  the  cause  was  decided  some  of  the  inhabitants  went  on 
exercising  their  old  privilege.  The  baroness  was  playiDg  cards  when 
she  heard  of  it,  and  sent  an  order  written  on  the  back  of  a  six  of  hearts 
to  put  a  stop  to  it.  This  singular  document  is  still  preserved 
in  the  archives  of  the  commune.  What  with  corvees  and 
taxes,  dues  for  the  right  of  habitation,  and  due3  on  any  property 
he  might  acquire,  it  was  a  wonder  how  the  poor  man  contrived  to 
live  at  all.  Even  the  lands  held  nominally  lor  common  pasturage 
were  of  little  use  to  him  who  had  little  or  no  live  stock,  while  the 
rich  proprietors  managed  to  rear  vast  herds  at  the  expense  of  the 
commune. 

On  entering  the  dungeon  of  Chillon  Castle  one  is  agreeably  sur- 
prised to  find  it  very  much  lighter  and  more  airy  than  one  ex- 
pected ;  indeed  in  these  respects  it  would  compare  favourably  with 
the  basement  story  of  most  London  houses.  The  stone  vaulted 
.roof  is  supported  on  pillars,  so  that  the  whole  effect  is  very  much 
like  the  crypt  of  a  church ;  and,  though  the  Lake  does  come  half- 
way up  the  walls,  they  are  so  thick  that  they  quite  keep  the  damp 
out.  The  real  facts  connected  with  the  history  of  Bonnivard, 
whose  fame  has  so  completely  eclipsed  that  of  all  other  tenants  of 
the  prison  that  he  is  known  as  the  Prisoner  of  Chillon,  have  no 
resemblance  to  the  story  of  Byron's  poem.  Looking  at  the  story 
impartially,  one  cannot  deny  that  the  Duke  of  Savoy  had  a  show 
of  right  on  his  side,  nor  wonder  that  Bonnivard  found  himself  in 
prison  if  he  was  foolish  enough  to  let  himself  be  caught.  Born  and 
bred  in  Savoy,  and  connected  by  the  ties  of  blood  and  friendship 
with  the  oppressors  of  Geneva,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  he 
should  have  thrown  himself  heart  and  soul  into  its  struggle  for  in- 
dependence, set  himself  up  as  the  champion,  and  suffered  so  long  as 
the  martyr,  of  the  cause. 


PEACEMAKERS  AT  BRUSSELS. 

AS  a  general  principle,  nobody  is  likely  to  contest  the  excel- 
lence of  the  dictum  "  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers."  In  the 
abstract,  nobody  likes  war.  It  adds  pennies  to  the  Income-tax, 
it  puts  families  into  mourning,  and  it  gives  occasion  to  what  he 
himself  calls  the  "  lurid  brilliancy  "  of  the  Special  War  Corre- 
spondent. The  Special  War  Correspondent  may  have  been  thought 
to  be  sent  down  from  Heaven,  or  up  from  another  place,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  securing  a  dislike  to  war  in  breasts  which 


might  otherwise  have  been  well  inclined  to  it.  So  long  as  dis- 
solute poets-laureate  persist  in  writing  anapaests  which  please  the 
soul  well  about  the  last  fight  of  the  Revenge  and  the  banner  of 
England  that  flew  over  the  Lucknow  roofs,  the  worst  is  possible. 
But  things  are  different  when  the  Special  Correspondent  talks 
about  "the  fearful  blue  of  the  marines" — who  happen,  by  the 
way,  to  wear  scarlet.  We  do  not  know  whether  all  Special 
Correspondents  are  honorary  members  of  the  Peace  Society ; 
but  they  certainly  ought  to  be.  However,  these  are  what 
may  be  called  side  aspects  of  the  question.  When  the  plain 
man  dismisses  them  from  his  mental  purview,  and  looks  at 
the  matter  practically,  he  may  perhaps  feel  inclined,  not,  in- 
deed, to  doubt  the  excellences  of  peace,  but  to  admit  the 
occasional  necessity  of  war.  It  is  good  for  the  lion  to  lie  down 
with  the  lamb,  but  the  witticism  to  which  this  attitude  has  given 
occasion  is  unfortunately  too  well  known.  In  order  to  prevent  its 
being  practically  illustrated,  there  must  be  somewhere  a  force 
majeure  which  manages  so  to  settle  differences  that  the  lion  and 
the  lamb  may  continue  to  lead  an  uninclusive  existence.  If  this 
force  majeure  has  to  exert  itself,  something  which  only  Mr. 
Gladstone  can  distinguish  from  war  must  after  all  result.  The 
International '  Peace  Conference  is  all  for  arbitration.  But  the 
plain  man — offensive  after  his  kind — is  apt  to  ask  what  is  to 
happen  if  nations  begin  to  act  like  workmen,  and  bluntly  refuse  to 
abide  by  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators  ?  Very  thoroughgoing 
theorists  have,  we  believe,  advocated  the  formation  of  a  European 
gendarmerie  to  keep  the  peace.  The  methods  by  which  that  gen- 
darmerie will  have  to  keep  it  will  assuredly  sometimes  go  very 
near  to  resemble  war. 

In  some  senses  the  peacemakers  at  Brussels  are  certainly  blessed. 
The  capital  of  Belgium  is  apt  to  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  Cockney 
Paris,  which  is  unjust.  The  peacemakers  can  ramble  about  a  city 
than  which  not  many  European  capitals  preserve  a  more  agreeable 
mixture  of  old  and  new.    They  can  dine,  despite  the  sneers  of 
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St.-Hubert.  They  can  drive  in  the  Bois  de  la  Cambre;  they  can 
make  excursions  by  railway  to  a  greater  number  of  beautiful  and 
interesting  places  than  lie  within  an  equal  distance  of  almost  any 
other  capital.  These  are  the  real  joys  of  congresses,  whatever  the 
ostensible  reason  may  be  which  makes  them  congress.  There  must 
be  a  certain  relish,  too,  in  holding  a  Peace  Congress  in  the  centre 
of  the  cockpit  of  Europe,  which  is  pretty  certain  to  become  the 
cockpit  of  Europe  again  at  the  next  European  war.  All  manner 
of  subsidiary  delights  combine  to  tickle  the  souls  of  the  peace- 
makers. The  present  King  of  Belgium  is  a  monarch  so  rich,  so 
peaceable,  and  so  virtuous  that  he  spends  his  superfluous  money  in 
subsidizing  expeditions  into  Equatorial  Africa.  Belgium  herself 
has  for  some  fifty  years  and  more  maintained  a  most  respectable 
attitude  of  peacefulness,  and  the  mere  accident  that  she 
has  created  perhaps  the  strongest  fortress  in  Europe  to  occupy 
her  leisure  need  not  be  taken  into  account.  The  whole 
country  is  full  of  what  are  called  the  triumphs  of  peace,  and 
to  the  historical  palate  there  is  a  peculiar  relish  in  remem- 
bering that  these  neat  Low  Country  cities,  with  their  occa- 
sional barracks  of  inoffensive-looking  soldiery,  have  been  marched 
into  and  marched  out  of  again  oftener  than  any  towns  in  Europe 
by  the  dogs  of  war.  All  this  is  very  satisfactory,  and  the  peace- 
making humourist  (if  one  can  conceive  such  an  unusual  person) 
must  enjoy  it  very  keenly.  It  must  give  an  excessive  zest  to  his 
meetings  to  recall  the  fact  that  this.model  country  owes  its  exist- 
ence to  war,  and,  on  his  own  principles,  to  a  very  gratuitous  war. 
Nobody  oppressed  Belgium  when  she  was  a  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands  ;  her  material  interests  were — difference  of 
times  excepted — as  well  looked  after  as  they  are  now.  But 
nevertheless  there  was  a  war,  and  the  flourishing  independence  of 
Belgium  owes  its  origin  to  the  energy  with  which  the  superfluous 
soldiers  of  a  neighbouring  Power,  whose  army  was  spoiling  for  a 
tight,  pitched  bombshells  into  Antwerp  till  General  Ohasse's  equal 
courage,  but  unequal  strength,  could  bear  it  no  longer.  No  arbi- 
tration would  have  made  Belgium — we  need  look  no  further  than 
Metternich's  Memoirs  to  determine  that.  But  guns  and  bayonets 
and  sabres  (all  damnable  weapons  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
peacemaker)  did  it.  The  peacemaker  sits  to-day  under  an  olive 
that  was  watered  with  plenty  of  blood,  and  calls  the  attention  of 
the  passer-by  to  the  remarkable  flourishing  of  the  tree. 

It  is  rather  melancholy  to  find  that  the  celebrities  who  have  at- 
tended this  Congress,  held  in  so  well-fitting  a  place,  were  what 
Americans  would  have  called  some  years  ago  (for  the  rapid  vocabu- 
lary of  the  States  has,  we  believe,  somewhat  outgrown  the  expres- 
sion) rather  one-horse  celebrities.  An  amiable  writer  in  the  Times 
does,  indeed,  remark  that  the  rolls  of  the  International  Association 
for  the  Substitution  of  Arbitration  for  War  "include  men  con- 
spicuous for  their  attainments  in  almost  every  branch  of  human 
progress."  As  a  proof  of  this,  he  mentions  among  the  English 
members  the  Duke  of  Westminster  and  Sir  George  Campbell ;  and 
as  the  contribution  of  Russia  he  specifies  "  Prince  Trobetskoi  and 
three  Professors."  We  know  so  little  about  Prince  Trobetskoi 
and  the  three  Professors  (which  reads  rather  like  a  stage  direction, 
or  the  title  of  an  old  or  new  Arabian  Niijhi)  that  we  can  give  no 
opinion  of  the  fitness  of  the  description  in  their  case.  If  it  had 
been  said  that  the  members  of  the  Association  thought  themselves 
conspicuous  for  their  attainments,  &c,  the  mention  of  Sir  George 
Campbell's  name  would  have  been  intelligible.  But  why  the 
Duke  of  Westminster — a  most  amiable,  modest,  and  wealthy 
nobleman,  who  has  won  two  Derbys— should  be  introduced 
with  this  pompous  flourish  we  really  cannot  say.     Sir  John 
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Lubbock,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  M.  de  Lesseps,  and  oue  or  two  others 
of  the  cited  members  come  a  little  nearer  to  the  rather  lofty 
standard  which  the  Times'  Correspondent  has  set  up,  but  we  doubt 
whether  any  one  of  them  would  pretend  to  reach  it,  except  perhaps 
M.  de  Lesseps.  The  worst  of  it  is,  however,  that,  of  all  these  cele- 
brated members,  scarcely  one  seems  to  Lave  thought  it  worth  his 
while  to  drop  in  at  Brussels  with  his  attainments.  The  Bishop  of 
Exeter  sent  an  excuse,  so  did  Dr.  Virchow.  Don  Artu.ro  de 
Marcoartu,  who  may  possibly  think  that  the  abolition  of  war 
would  make  Spain  a  Great  Tower,  seems  to  have  been  there.  But 
though  Don  Arturo's  recent  labours  at  the  Social  Science  Congress 
have  made  his  respectable  name  known  in  England,  we  are  not 
quite  prepared  to  accept  him  as  conspicuous  for  attainments  and 
achievements  in  almost  every  branch  of  human  progress.  We  do 
not  even  know  or  think  that  he  has  won  a  Derby.  The  real  lion 
of  the  occasion  seems  to  have  been  Pere  Ilyacinthe,  whom 
perhaps  it  were  better  to  call  M.  Loyson.  M.  Loyson  is 
an  eloquent  man  and  an  honest  one,  and  we  may  rejoice 
that  he  has  escaped  from  contradictions  of  vicairess  and 
other  sinners  to  the  serene  atmosphere  of  a  Brussels  con- 
ference. He  has  had  the  misfortune  to  be  sadly  travestied  by  a 
reporter  in  the  Standard.  We  have  seen  no  copy  of  his  speech  in 
the  original,  but  we  feel  nearly  certain  that  he  did  not  say  any- 
anything  so  absurd  as  that  "  Europe  was  at  present  a  cutthroat." 
He  probably  said  that  it  was  a  "  Guet-apens,"  or  something  of 
the  sort.  If  it  be  otherwise,  we  make  our  apologies  to  the  re- 
porter of  the  Standard,  and  withdraw  our  compliments  from  M. 
Loyson.  But  he  seems  to  have  said  some  sensible  things  with 
others  which  were  not  sensible.  That  "  Republicanism  is  no 
panacea  for  war''  is  a  truth  which  it  requires  sjine  courage  for  a 
supporter  of  the  present  state  of  things  in  France  to  announce. 
We  have  but  a  vague  idea  wffiat  "  the  gravitation  of  the.  social 
world  in  its  double  and  harmonious  law  of  attraction  and  repul- 
sion "  may  mean,  but  it  seems  to  be  a  very  fair  description  of  the 
settlement  of  differences  by  fisticuffs.  The  law  of  attraction 
briDgs  two  persons  who  have  a  cause  of  quarrel  into  contact ;  the 
law  of  repulsion  causes  the  weaker  to  recoil ;  and  the  law  of 
gravitation  "  sends  him  to  grass  "  in  the  beautiful  language  of  the 
ring.  This  is  really  a  luminous  account  of  the  matter,  and  only 
requires  to  be  supplemented  by  the  mention  of  the  law  of  picking- 
one-self-up-again,  which  is  happily  also  of  general,  if  not  of  universal, 
application.  But  we  are  not  sure  that  it  is  altogether  consistent 
with  the  principles  of  the  Iuteruational  Association. 

An  International  Association,  however,  which  depends  upon 
Don  Arturode  Marcoartu,  and  even  upon  M.  Loyson,  must  be  said 
to  recall  that  picturesque  Nova  Scotian  phrase,  "  Small  potatoes 
and  few  in  a  hill."  It  is  indeed  not  surprising  that  it  should  be 
so.  It  would  require  a  man  to  be  as  dull  as  Mr.  Richard  or  as 
harebrained  as  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  (both  of  whom  seem  to  have 
been  absent)  in  order  to  help  seeing  that  this  is  a  very  awkward 
moment  for  a  Peace  Conference.  There  is  literally  nothing  for 
such  a  Conference  to  do  but  to  rend  its  garments,  to  sit  upon  the 
ground,  and  to  tell  sad  stories  of  the  defection  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Never  was  there  such  an  instance  of  a  Lost  Leader.  But  three 
short  months  ago,  or  let  us  say  four,  the  Peace  Conference  would 
have  strained  its  ears  to  their  utmost  strength  to  catch  the  clear 
accents  (we  have  some  doubt  about  the  adjective's  applicability)  of 
the  magnanimous  hero  of  the  Transvaal.  There  is  nothing  lor  it 
now,  as  regards  the  Prime  Minister  of  England,  but  "  Quantum 
mutatus ! "  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  still  convinced 
that  there  has  been  no  war  in  Egypt,  but  an  International 
Conference  can  hardly  be  expected  to  provide  itself  with  a 
complete  equipment  of  Gladstonian  spectacles.  Nor  is  there 
any  comfort  for  it  elsewhere.  If  France  did  not  fight,  it 
was  but  too  obviously  not  from  any  fervid  belief  in  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Association.  ''  The  man  of  blood,"  as,  if  the  Asso- 
ciation spoke  Puritan  language,  it  would  probably  call  Prince 
Bismarck,  is  not  a  cheerful  subject  of  reflection,  nor  the  armaments 
under  which  Italy  groans,  nor  the  weaponed  millions  of  Austria 
and  Russia.  Since  the  invention  of  arbitration,  but  one  nation  of 
the  first  rank  has  tried  it,  with  the  agreeable  result  of  being,  as  is 
now  patent  to  all  the  world,  egregiously  cheated  in  the  awards.  So 
there  is  nothing  for  a  Peace  Association  to  do  but  to  talk  sounding 
platitudes  like  M.  Loyson,  or  to  remark  convincingly  that  armies 
are  very  expensive,  like  Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt.  And,  all  the  while, 
every  man  of  any  brains  who  happens  to  find  himself  there 
knows  that  to  fight  is  nearly  as  natural  to  man  as  to  eat,  and  that 
the  best  way  of  securing  a  cessation  of  the  formal  brutal  practice 
would  be  to  persuade  mankind  to  drop  the  latter,  which  is,  indeed, 
also  in  a  way  brutal.  Many — perhaps  most — Congresses  have 
imagined  vain  things  ;  but  the  Peace  Congress  or  Conference  may 
with  modest  confidence  challenge  a  pre-eminence  in  vanity. 


AUTHORS  AND  PUBLISHERS. 


f  1 1  HE  questions  which  agitate  the  reading  world  are  very  dif- 
-L  ferent  from  those  which  arise  in  the  circles  from  which  the 
reading  world  is  supplied  with  books.  The  literary  clubs — there 
are,  it  seems,  two  or  three  in  London — discuss  continually  the 
present  "  strained  relations "  between  authors  and  publishers. 
People  who  only  read,  and  do  not  write,  care  nothing  one  way  or 
other,  except  that  books  should  be  cheap.  Discontent  on  the  part 
ol  authors  has,  however,  been  growing  for  some  years.  True, 
imtnors  never  were  quite  content  with  publishers;  but  as  there 


never  were  so  many  people  of  either  class  in  the  world  before,  the 
modern  feeling  makes  itself  better  known.  At  a  literary  dinner 
the  health  of  Napoleon,  who  shot  a  publisher,  is  a  standing  toast. 
Legends  are  repeated  as  to  the  existence  of  a  precious  edition  of 
the  Bible  in  which  the  misprint  occurs  "  publishers  and  sinners." 
The  poorest  joke  is  well  received  if  it  is  against  one  of  these 
unhappy  tradesmen,  and  many  old  stories  which  used  to  have  an 
attorney  for  their  hero  are  now  transferred  to  publishers,  attorneys 
having  been  abolished  by  Act  of  Parliament.  A  far  larger 
number  of  people  than  of  old,  and  of  a  far  greater  variety  of 
ranks,  from  our  gracious  Sovereign  downwards,  engage  in  literary 
work,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  assemble  twenty  men  or  women 
of  ordinary  culture  without  finding  an  author  or  two  among 
them.  And,  as  unsuccessful  artists  have  been  said  to  turn  critics, 
so  unsuccessful  authors  have  a  ready  way  of  revenge  upon  society 
by  turning  publishers.  In  fact,  there  are  said  to  be  among  the 
ranks  unsuccessful  clergymen,  doctors,  poets,  officers,  and  members 
of  various  other  learned  and  unlearned  professions.  In  social 
renk  the  publisher  undoubtedly  stands  higher  now  than  he  has 
ever  stood  before.  In  fact,  one  of  the  complaints  which  express 
the  discontent  of  the  haughty  authors  is  that  publishers  are  often 
preferred  before  them,  and  always  rank  at  least  as  their  equals. 
There  is  something  to  be  said,  even  from  the  most  moderate 
point  of  view,  as  to  this  grievance,  if  it  deserves  the  name.  A 
majority  of  the  publishers  are  men  who  make  money  by  getting 
the  most  favourable  terms  for  themselves  from  clients  absolutely 
ignorant  of  business.  Taken  as  a  whole,  authors  are  not  good  at 
managing  their  own  affairs.  They  expect  too  much,  and  take  too 
little.  They  are  completely  in  the  hands  of  the  publisher,  who, 
on  his  part,  is  tempted  to  take  the  utmost  advantage  possible  of 
his  superior  knowledge  of  the  state  of  trade.  There  are,  of  course, 
conspicuous  exceptions.  But  the  author  who  grumbles  at  having 
to  meet  as  his  equal  the  man  whom  he  looks  upon  as  an  avaricious, 
grasping,  and  unscrupulous  tradesman  has  some  ground  for  his 
disgust.  "  Either,"  he  says,  "  let  my  publisher  be  my  publisher 
and  nothing  more,  a  man  whose  accounts  I  must  look  into  as  I 
look  into  my  tailor's  or  my  plumber's,  or  let  him  be  a  gentleman, 
who  treats  me  in  matters  relating  to  our  respective  professions  in 
a  gentlemanly  way,  neither  taking  advantage  of  my  ignorance, 
nor  allowing  me  to  put  him  to  any  risk  of  losing  by  me."  Such 
are  the  reflections  of  the  modern  author,  and  but  too  often  they 
seem  to  be  just.  The  publisher,  he  says,  would  like  to  run  with 
the  hare  and  hunt  with  the  hounds,  and  the  author  thinks  he 
should  select  the  company  he  prefers  and  keep  to  it.  All  he 
really  wants  is  a  competent  "  reader  "  to  pronounce  on  his  work, 
'  and  an  enterprising  bookseller  to  distribute  it  to  the  public. 

Short  correspondences  on  the  subject  break  out  at  intervals  in 
the  newspapers.  Some  long-suffering  worm  of  a  literary  man 
turns.  He  writes  to  air  his  grievances  at  the  bar  of  public 
opinion.  Two  or  three  letters  ensue,  and  the  author  is  invariably 
and  signally  defeated,  owing  to  his  ignorance  of  trade  and  its 
details.  Within  the  past  few  days  a  publisher  wrote  to  a  con- 
temporary pointing  out  that  authors  who  think  themselves  de- 
frauded should  insist  on  receiving  half  profits ;  and  an  author 
who,  in  reply,  showed  what  half  profits  meant  in  his  case  was 
speedily  silenced  by  being  told  he  knew  nothing  about  it.  He  did 
not,  and  could  not,  therefore,  prolong  the  discussion.  When  a 
publisher  begins  to  write  about  percentages  and  drawbacks,  and 
exchanges  and  so  forth,  the  author  is  at  his  mercy ;  and  the 
correspondence  ceases  with  a  triumph  for  the  publisher,  who  leaves 
off  with  quiet  satisfaction,  saying  that  of  course,  between  gentle- 
men, the  charges  of  fraud  that  are  so  often  vaguely  made  need 
not  be  examined.  It  is  precisely  here  that  in  his  dual  position 
as  at  once  fine  gentleman  and  mere  tradesman  the  publisher  is 
victorious.  You  cannot  make  a  charge  of  pettifogging  against 
a  man  at  whose  table  you  dine,  who  gives  you  '42  port,  and  as  often 
as  not  has  a  duke  or  a  bishop  to  meet  you.  Yet  authors  do 
grumble  and  do  make  ugly  charges. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  hear  what  the  authors  have  to  say. 
Without  expressing  the  slightest  sympathy  with  one  side  or  other 
in  the  controversy,  we  may  endeavour  to  set  down  what  may  be 
heard  any  day  at  a  literary  club.  To  every  charge  the  publisher 
makes  the  same  unanswerable  reply.  "  You  are  utterly  ignorant 
of  the  subject,  and,  moreover,  in  making  these  charges  you  are  not 
showing  that  confidence  in  my  honour  which  one  gentleman 
expects  from  another."  Yet  this  complete  reply  does  not  pre- 
vent authors  from  talking.  They,  in  the  first  place,  combat  the 
publisher's  offer  of  half  profits.  What,  they  ask,  do  half  profits 
mean  ?  They  mean  that,  granting  the  absolute  honour  and  honesty 
of  everybody  concerned,  the  man  who  does  all  the  work  is  to 
get  only  half  what  he  has  earned,  and  that  the  other  half 
goes  to  a  man  who  has  done  nothing  but  put  his  name  on  the  title- 
page.  But,  the  publisher  probably  replies,  he  has  all  the  financial 
risk ;  and  this  is  true,  only  that,  as  any  given  author  probably 
replies,  the  publisher  has  always  known  there  is  no  risk  whatever 
in  his  case,  and,  moreover,  the  few  pounds  advanced  for  paper  and 
printing  and  binding  and  advertising  are  a  first  charge  on  the 
profits,  and  are  paid  before  anything  is  divided.  But  the  author 
goes  further.  He  does  not  hesitate  to  assert,  of  course  without  a 
particle  of  proof,  that  in  these  very  items — print,  paper,  and  bind- 
ing— the  publisher  has  a  profit  if  he  prints  for  himself,  which  is  often 
the  case,  and  a  percentage  if  his  printing  is  done  by  commission. 
To  this  charge  the  publisher  replies  by  referring  to  his  books,  and 
the  old  "  confidence  :'  assertion.  The  author  is  helpless.  He  makes, 
perhaps,  abetter  point  when  he  comes  to  the  charges  for  advertising. 
Here,  he  says,  the  publisher,  by  a  system  of  exchanges  with  other 
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publishers,  lias  nothing  in  reality  to  pay,  except  a  small  sum  to 
•certain  newspapers,  and  the  diti'erence  can  be  pocketed.  To  this 
•Charge,  again,  the  publisher  has  the  complete  reply  ready,  that  he 
has  no  exchanges,  and  again  the  author  is  put  to  silence,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  he  is  ignorant  of  the  proper  term  of  the  trade. 
He  probably  falls  back  on  a  series  of  anecdotes,  to  which,  as  they 
relate  to  other  publishers,  the  typical  publisher  may  be  supposed 
to  listen  with  "  a  malignant  and  facetious  "  expression.  He  is 
told  how  Mr.  Ruskin  refuses  to  employ  London  publishers,  and  has 
all  his  books  sold  through  the  hands  of  a  small  stationer  in  a 
remote  Kentish  village.  He  is  informed  that  our  most  voluminous 
novelists  are  their  own  agents.  He  is  reminded  of  the  late  Mr. 
Gould,  who  published  his  own  books,  and  is  said  to  have  found  it 
pay.  He  hears  the  anecdote  of  the  lady  of  rank  who  sold  a 
shilling  pamphlet  without  the  intervention  of  any  publisher,  and 
handed  73/.  6s. — these  anecdotes  are  always  very  precise — to  an 
infirmary.  There  is  the  story  of  the  scientific  man  who  was 
offered  100I.  to  write  a  book  on  the  gamut  or  the  solar  plexus — it 
is  no  matter  which — and  who,  preferring  half  profits,  waited  till 
the  seventh  edition  before  he  asked  for  them,  and  then  was  glad 
to  compound  by  a  payment  of  30/.  Or  there  is  the  poet  who 
prudently  contracted  with  the  printer  and  binder  himself,  and  re- 
ceived their  estimate,  and  who,  being  afterwards  induced  to  trust 
a  publisher,  found  that  the  charges  when  they  had  passed  through 
his  hands  were  exactly  doubled.  Or  there  is  the  great  traveller 
who  received  nothing  for  his  first  book  of  travels  even  after  they 
had  reached  the  third  edition  in  six  months,  and  who  yet  was 
able  to  obtain  through  a  businesslike  friend  1,000/.  for  the  mere 
offer  of  his  second  book.  In  short,  the  publisher,  if  he  cares  to 
listen  to  all  the  charges  which  a  well-informed  gossip  can  bring 
against  the  trade  in  general,  should  know  the  rocks  to  avoid  in  his 
own  dealings  with  the  ungrateful,  ignorant,  unbusinesslike,  greedy 
race  of  authors. 

Undoubtedly  the  present  position  of  literary  affairs  is  in  this 
respect  uncomfortable,  to  say  the  least.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  if 
a  strike  were  possible,  literary  men  would  turn  out  almost  en  masse. 
The  few  authors  who  contrive  to  make  money  protest  openly  that 
they  do  it  in  spite  of  their  publishers.  Those  publishers  who  have 
a  good  reputation  are  overwhelmed  with  offers  of  manuscript. 
There  must  be  some  reason  for  the  universal  expression  of  distrust 
-on  the  part  of  the  authors.  Without  for  a  moment  allowing  the 
justice  of  all  they  say,  it  is  possible  to  see  that  in  some  respects  the 
present  publishing  system  might  be  modified  so  as  to  remove,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  grievance  of  the  author,  and,  on  the  other,  the 
slur  commonly  cast  upon  an  honourable  profession.  The  first  pub- 
lisher, for  instance,  who  takes  books  on  commission  and  makes 
them  pay  the  author  will  do  good  service  to  his  fellows.  The 
half-profit  system  is  essentially  vicious.  It  offers  a  temptation, 
■which  it  is  to  be  feared  overcomes  the  scruples  of  some  pub- 
lishers, to  make  money  by  percentages  and  in  other  ways.  It 
is  impossible  either  to  substantiate  or  refute  charges  made  on 
this  account.  The  whole  thing  should  be  reduced,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  its  simplest  elements.  If  you  have  anything  to 
-sell — a  picture,  a  statue,  a  library,  perhaps — you  go  to  one  of 
the  great  firms  of  auctioneers,  and  you  pay  twelve  and  a  half 
per  cent,  on  the  proceeds  of  the  sale.  The  auctioneer  com- 
poses, writes,  prints,  and  distributes  the  catalogue.  The  article 
or  articles  are  sold,  you  receive  your  money,  and  the  auctioneer 
grows  rich  on  a  profit  which  scarcely  any  publisher  in  London 
would  think  worth  taking.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  there 
is  great  risk  in  the  business.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  probable  that 
nine  out  of  ten  books  pay  their  expenses — not,  that  is,  such 
expenses  as  a  heavy  percentage  to  the  publisher — but  the  ordi- 
nary simple  cost  of  ink  and  paper,  and  the  process  of  covering. 
A  publisher  says  a  book  does  not  pay  if  he  does  not  get  a 
■certain — and  in  most  cases,  it  seems,  a  very  large — return  for  his 
outlay.  In  most  trades  ten  per  cent,  without  risk  is  a  mag- 
nificent return.  We  by  no  means  wish  to  assert  that  when- 
•ever  an  author  finds  a  balance  against  his  book  his  publisher  must 
he  cheating  him ;  but  we  may  assert  that  by  proper  management 
a  balance  against  any  but  the  very  worst  books  should  be  an  impos- 
sibility, and  the  office  of  the  publisher  should  be  to  see  that  the 
other  conditions  should  be  modified  so  as  to  make  a  book  pay  its  ex- 
penses. Though  the  author  may  not  have  the  slightest  ground  for 
suspicions  as  to  the  publisher's  honesty,  an  unsuccessful  book  is  a 
•discredit,  not  to  the  author,  but  to  the  publisher.  If  he  cannot 
sell  a  book,  for  what  does  he  exist  ?  An  ordinary  bookseller  would 
he  much  better.  A  publisher,  in  short,  ought  not  to  publish  a 
■book  which  will  not  pay.  In  a  recent  case  an  eminent  publisher, 
■being  asked  to  take  a  sum  from  an  author  to  publish  a  book,  re- 
plied, that  he  felt  sure  it  would  be  unsuccessful,  and  that  he  pre- 
ferred to  pay  authors,  not  to  receive  money  from  them. 


WANTED— SOME  GHOSTS. 

A "SOCIETY  for  Psychical  Research "  has  recently  been 
founded  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Henry  Sidgwick.  The 
object  of  the  Society,  as  the  Secretaries  inform  the  world,  is  "  to 
get  hold  of  as  much  first-hand  evidence  as  possible  bearing  on  such 
real  or  supposed  phenomena  as  thought-reading,  clairvoyance,  pre- 
sentiments, and  dreams,  noted  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence  and 
afterwards  confirmed,  unexplained  disturbances  in  places  supposed 
to  be  haunted,  apparitions  at  the  moment  of  death  or  otherwise, 
and- of  other  abnormal  events."    Information  of  this  kind  will  be 


welcomed  by  the  Society,  and,  we  may  add,  that  the  Folklore 
Society  will  also  be  delighted  to  receive  any  accounts  of  genuine 
apparitions.  Authentic  narratives  will  indeed  "  render  a  real  aid 
to  the  progress  of  knowledge  in  a  direction  where  such  aid  is 
much  needed."  The  Folklore  Society  is  engaged  in  the  laborious 
business  of  classifying  popular  tales,  and  the  efforts  of  the  two 
Societies  might  work  together,  we  venture  to  think,  and  contribute 
matter  of  much  value  to  the  science  of  mythology.  The  Society 
for  Psychical  Research  approaches  these  topics,  it  is  true,  in 
another  spirit,  and  is  anxious  to  investigate  the  evidence  for  the 
actual  existence  of  ghosts  and  goblins.  The  Folklore  Society,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  merely  concerned  with  the  coincident  operations 
of  popular  fancy.  The  type  of  ghost  stories  is  very  persistent ; 
the  same  legend  constantly  recurs  with  new  actors,  scenes,  and 
properties,  and  it  is  desirable  to  trace  the  myths  to  their  most  dis- 
tant accessible  source. 

In  the  service  of  both  classes  of  investigators,  " those  about" 
Mr.  Henry  Sidgwick  and  those  who  rally  round  Mr.  Ralston  and 
Mr.  Tylor,  we  propose  to  tell  a  few  ghost  stories,  and  add  a  little 
to  the  common  treasure  of  fairy  gold.  We  observe,  with  some 
regret,  that]  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research  does  not  seem  to 
devote  any  particular  attention  to  anecdotes  about  the  appearance 
of  the  Devil.  Yet  few,  if  any,  apparitions  are  more  frequently 
recorded,  both  on  legal  evidence  taken  in  courts  of  justice  and 
on  the  report  of  alarmed  sinners.  The  latest  case  which  has  come 
within  our  knowledge  is  the  appearance  of  an  old  man,  "  whom  I 
verily  believe  to  have  been  the  Devil,"  to  Mr.  Louis  Stevenson. 
The  thrilling  narrative  will  be  found  (at  first  hand)  in  Mr. 
Stevenson's  account  of  his  cruise  in  the  Cigarette  {An  Inland 
Voyage).  And  here  we  are  confronted  with  a  difficulty  in  the 
matter  of  evidence.  Does  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research 
admit  testimony,  at  first  hand,  consigned  to  writing  by  trust- 
worthy persons  now  dead  ?  If  they  do,  then  Luther's  recital  of 
his  interview  with  the  Devil  (if  admitted  as  authentic)  is  of  the 
very  greatest  value.  It  may  be  urged,  on  the  opposite  side,  that 
Luther  merely  fancied  he  saw  the  Devil.  But  the  same  argument 
will  apply  with  fatal  force  to  the  first-hand  spiritual  experiences 
of  most  living  people.  Luther  was  quite  as  strong-minded  as  the 
majority  of  us;  and  the  fathers  of  Scottish  Dissent,  who 
frequently  saw  the  Devil,  were  persons  deservedly  trusted  by  their 
acquaintances  and  disciples.  A  very  moving  record  of  a  dia- 
bolical apparition  was  published  in  Paris  in  1623.  On  the  first 
day  of  that  year  (a  Sunday)  the  Devil  appeared  to  Jean  Helias, 
the  servant  of  a  gentleman  living  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain. 
Helias,  previously  a  Protestant,  was  on  the  point  of  being 
converted  to  the  Catholic  religion.  While  his  master  (who 
tells  the  story  as  the  lacquey  told  it  to  him)  was  at  church, 
the  Devil  appeared  twice  to  Jean  Helias.  The  Prince  of 
Darkness  "  had  the  face  and  form  of  a  tall  black  man,  he  was 
wrinkled,  and  did  not  wear  his  beard.  His  teeth  were  crooked, 
like  the  tusks  of  a  wild  boar ;  his  nose  was  long,  pointed,  and 
curved  like  a  beak;  his  nails  were  enormous."  This  agreeable 
visitor  attempted  to  bribe  Helias  to  remain  a  Huguenot,  but 
without  success.  The  narrative  appears  to  us  to  have  a  double 
interest.  First,  it  is  a  well-authenticated  story  of  the  appearance 
of  the  Devil,  or,  at  least,  it  is  as  well  authenticated  as  a  marvellous 
narrative  from  Australia,  printed  in  the  Report  of  the  S.  P.  R. 
Secondly,  the  tale  has  a  psychological  value.  The  early  converts 
to  Christianity  were  notoriously  subject  to  visions  like  that  of 
Helias,  and — which  is  strange — the  Zulu  converts  in  Natal  profess 
to  have  similar  experiences.  "It  happened,"  says  Usetemba 
Dhladhla,  "  when  1  was  being  instructed  for  baptism,  that  I 
habitually  prayed  in  all  places  in  secret.  But  once  when  I  was 
praying  I  saw  a  venomous  beast  coming  to  me  ...  I  started  up, 
and  left  off  praying.  This  happened  twice,  but  on  the  third  time 
I  strengthened  myself  till  I  had  finished  my  prayer.  And  I  saw 
nothing  when  I  had  finished  it.  But  I  had  already  heard  from 
believers  that  when  a  man  prayed  alone  venomous  creatures  came 
to  him,  urged  on  by  Satan."  Umpengula  Mbanda  was,  when  a 
catechumen,  troubled  by  threatening  apparitions  of  a  man  (whether 
black  or  not  he  does  not  say),  as  was  Jean  Helias.  Now  here 
are  facts  of  considerable  interest.  The  Folklore  Society  will 
regard  them  as  matters  of  comparative  mythology.  The  Society 
for  Psychical  Research  will  put  what  interpretation  on  them  it 
pleases.  Jean  Helias  may  not  count  for  much — we  like  not 
Bardolph's  security — but  Mbanda  and  St.  Hilarion,  Dhladh'a  and 
St.  Antony,  are  very  fair  witnesses.  As  to  the  Vision  prodigieusc 
d"un  Aigle  epouvantable  which  appeared  at  Pontorson,  on  July  25, 
1622,  we  cannot  but  hold  that  this  eagle  was  also  the  Devil.  The 
vision,  witnessed  at  9.30  in  the  morning,  was  accompanied  by  a 
great  roaring  voice,  which  so  astonished  one  Sanson  Burgis  that 
he  fainted  on  the  spot.  But  notable  persons,  to  the  number  of 
seventeen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  did  not  faint,  but  took  down  the 
remarks  of  the  eagle.  These  were  of  a  melancholy  and  dis- 
couraging nature,  and  we  refer  the  curious  to  the  tract  on  the 
subject  printed  at  Rennes  in  1622.  The  fearful  visions  beheld 
near  Lusignan  at  Poitou  on  Julv  22,  1620,  are  also  very  moving 
By  the  way,  both  the  F.L.S.  and  the  S.P.R.  will  be  interested  in 
the  spectre  of  La  Grande  Bete,  a  flying  and  formless  horror  of  the 
night,  which  is  a  notable  figure  in  French  folklore.  Mr.  Charles 
Alston  Collins  and  his  companion  enjoyed  a  good  view  of  La 
Grande  Bate,  which  is  described  in  A  Cruise  upon  Wheels.  Their 
evidence  is  an  "  undesigned  coincidence,"  as  we  believe  they  had 
never  heard  of  the  French  popular  belief  in  this  curious  animal. 
As  to  the _  spectral  procession  beheld  at  Belac  in  La  Marche  in 
1621,  it  is  vouched  for  by  Jacques  Rondeau,  tanner  in  Mont- 
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morillon,  by  Pierre  Ribonneau,  cure  of  Isgre,  and  by  Mathurin 
Cognac,  wood-merchant,  residing  iu  Chauvigne.  We  have,  there- 
fore,  no  besitatiou  in  believing  tbat  a  procession  of  gbosts,  dressed  in 
mourning,  crossed  the open  plain  nearBelac,  within  tbe  sigbt  of  tbree 
respectable  citizens,  one  of  tbem  in  boly  orders.  Whether  tbe  "  hor- 
rible et  tres  epouvantable  Demon  "  who  perched  on  the  Cathedral  of 
Quimpercorentin,  in  Brittany,  on  February  i,  1620,  was  or  was 
not  the  Devil  we  cannot  undertake  to  determine.  Tbe  holy  relics 
were  brought  out  of  the  church,  and  the  canons  (in  the  absence  of 
the  bishop)  did  their  best  to  conjure  tbe  demon  away.  Holy 
water,  too,  was  mixed  with  milk  from  the  breast  of  a  lady  of  pious 
life,  and  thrown  on  the  fire  which  seemed  to  radiate  from  the 
apparition ;  and  this  did  appear  to  annoy  him,  for  be  went  at  half- 
past  six  in  the  evening,  after  doing  damage  reckoned  at  twelve 
thousand  crowns,  on  a  moderate  estimate.  Three  or  four  persons 
were  wounded,  but  no  lives  were  lost.  If  any  sceptic  doubts  this 
anecdote,  we  refer  him  to  the  tract  La  Vision  1'ublique  (Paris : 
Abraham  Saugrin,  en  ITsle  du  Falais.  Jouxte  la  copie  imprimee 
u  Rennes  par  Jean  Durand.  1620). 

Haunted  houses  interest  both  the  scientific  bodies  in  whose 
cause  we  write,  and  a  pretty  good  example  of  haunting  occurred 
at  La  Rochette,  iu  Savoy,  in  161 3.  A  girl  named  Ilelene  Nicolier 
had  died  in  a  somewhat  curious  way,  and  was  buried  in  a  peri- 
winkle bed  in  her  sister's  garden.  About  tbe  end  of  April  1613 
the  sister,  Barbe,  was  working  in  her  garden  (planting  artichokes, 
not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it),  when  she  was  struck  by  a 
stone  about  the  size  of  a  nut.  From  that  moment  stones  were 
flying  mysteriously  all  through  the  house.  The  men  of  the  family 
sought  the  malefactors  sword  in  hand,  but  found  no  one  ;  and,  as 
soon  as  they  had  ended  these  psychical  researches,  the  noises 
began  again.  Some  one  publishes  in  Macmillan's  Magazine  fcr 
October  a  very  similar  3tory,  called  "  No  Fiction,"  the  scene 
being  laid  in  the  North  of  Fngland.  Stones  were  thrown  on 
the  dining-table  while  all  tbe  company  in  the  house  were 
at  supper,  and  tbe  only  thing  that  seemed  to  daunt  the 
spirit  was  the  presence  of  a  Huguenot,  who  chanced  to  be  a 
captain  in  the  army.  The  more  people  prayed  and  uttered  holy 
ejaculations,  the  more  vivaciously  were  they  pelted  with  stones. 
In  the  long  run,  Father  Jean  Bernard,  a  preaching  friar,  said  he 
believed  the  soul  of  Ilelene  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  disturbances. 
To  make  a  long  story  short,  Heleue's  corpse  was  removed  from  the 
periwinkle  bed  (a  lit  sepulchre  for  J.  J.  Rousseau)  and  laid  in 
holy  ground.  But  even  then  the  pelting  went  on,  till  some  bones 
of  Ilelene's,  which  had  been  neglected,  were  buried  in  the  proper 
place.  We  believe  that  her  sister,  Barbe,  who  had  always  wished 
Helene  to  receive  Christian  burial,  was  the  person  who  managed 
the  stone-throwing.  But  psychical  researchers  may  read  the  tract 
for  themselves  (Histoire  miraeuleuse,  fyc,  Paris,  1613).  The  ad- 
venture of  the  Bride  of  Corinth  happened,  in  a  very  horrible  way, 
to  a  young  gentleman  in  Paris,  January  I,  161 3  (Histoire  pro- 
digieusc,8)C.  A  Paris.  Chez  Francois  de  Oarroy,  m.dc.xiii.).  The 
first  edition  is  now  very  scarce.  For  various  reasons,  we  do  not 
think  it  desirable  to  relate  the  history  of  this  afiair,  though  it  is 
"very  curious  and  disgusting " ;  and,  it  must  be  allowed,  very 
romantic  and  impressive.  There  is  also  much  excitement  in  the 
tale  of  the  Gentleman  of  Silesia  who,  disappointed  by  his  guests, 
invited  the  Devil  to  dinner.  The  invitation  was  accepted,  and 
the  Gentleman,  annoyed  by  what  occurred,  became  "  sage  et 
bon  chre'tien.''  Segrais  is  the  authority  for  the  haunting  of 
the  Chateau  d'Kginont.  The  phenomena  were  of  the  sort  familiar 
to  the  dupes  of  "  Dr."  Slade,  and  the  other  detected  table-turners 
and  professional  mediums.  "  Une  grande  chaise  de  bois  si  pesante 
quec'estce  que  deux  homines  auroient  pii  porter,  se  branla  et 
quitta  sa  place  en  venant  vers  M.  Patris  comme  soutenue  en  l'air  ; 
ce  fut  alors  que  M.  Patris  dit,  '  Monsieur  le  Diable,  les  interets 
de  Dieu  a  part,  je  suis  bien  votre  serviteur,  mais  je  vous  prie 
de  ne  me  pas  faire  peur  d'avantage ; '  et  la  chaise  se  retourna 
a  la  meme  place  d'ou  elle  etoit  venue."  This  impressed  M. 
Patris  a  good  deal,  and  he  became  devout.  The  ghost  in  the  Rue 
d'Ecoufles,  in  1663,  was  an  "  apparition  at  the  moment  of  death." 
A  person  was  heard  to  enter  a  room,  and  the  rustling  of  his 
dress  was  audible.  The  dog  sped  madly  about  the  place,  "  et 
continua  co  fatiguant  manege  jusqu'au  jour,"  whence  it  is  argued 
that  "  the  ghost  appeared  to  the  dog  in  a  visible  shape,  unlike 
anything  with  which  he  was  familiar."  This  is  very  probable. 
The  father  of  the  lady,  in  whose  room  these  events  happened,  had 
died  "  at  the  moment  of  their  occurrence."  The  apparition  of 
Marie  Angelique  Arnaud,  Abbess  of  Port  Royal,  is  probably 
familiar  to  psychical  researchers,  being  published  by  Dufosse,  in  a 
letter  at  the  end  of  his  Memoires  sir  Messieurs  de  Port-Royal 
(P-  5I5)-  We  might  continue  these  recitals,  and  others  equally 
authentic  and  important,  but  "  of  ghost-stories,  as  of  all  earthly 
pleasure,  cometh  satiety  at  last,"  to  parody  what  the  Monk,  in 
Mypatia,  says  of  sitting  down  after  rowing. 


MARINE  TRANSPORT. 

THE  efficiency  of  the  machinery  for  carrying  her  troops  across 
the  sea  is  of  vital  importance  to  England.  Apart  from  the 
absolute  necessity  of  marine  transport  to  an  insular  Power,  the 
fact  that  our  attacks  are  made  from  the  sea  should  be  an  element 
of  strength  in  military  operations.  It  gives  us  the  opportunity  of 
neutralizing  a  large  part  of  an  enemy's  forces  which  must  always 
be  told  oft  to  guard  the  whole  length  of  any  coast  threatened  by  a 


fleet.  In  most  of  the  great  wars  in  which  we  have  been  engaged, 
our  armies  have  done  not  a  little  of  the  campaigning  in  trans- 
ports. The  memoirs  of  officers  who  saw  service  in  the 
revolutionary  wars  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  are  full  of  stories 
of  their  voyages.  From  one  of  the  most  recently  published — 
the  Life  of  Sir  William  G<>mm — it  appears  that  till  he  joined  the 
army  in  the  Peninsula  he  was  almost  as  much  at  sea  as  on  shore. 
The  way  iu  which  whole  armies  were  kept  sailing  about  for 
months  looked  indeed  often  foolish  enough.  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
cromby's  army  had  been  cruising  about  for  the  best  part  of  a 
year  from  the  north  coast  of  France  to  Marmorice  Bay  before  he 
sailed  for  Egypt,  and  apparently  for  no  useful  purpose  what- 
ever. But  though  there  was  weakness  and  vacillation  on  tbe 
part  of  the  Ministry,  the  troops  which  crowded  into  trans- 
ports for  months  were  not  necessarily  useless.  If  they  seemed 
to  be  doing  nothing  themselves,  they  at  least  kept  a  con- 
siderable body  of  the  enemy  more  or  less  paralysed.  The  power 
which  a  fleet  of  transports  has,  and  which  an  army  on  shore 
can  scarcely  have,  of  vanishing  entirely  out  of  sight,  doubles  its 
force.  A  whole  army  must  be  retained  within  reach  of  any  place 
at  which  the  fleet  can  land  men,  and  when  a  long  line  of  coast  is 
menaced  the  number  of  soldiers  which  is  needed  for  its  defence 
must  be  very  great.  The  majority  of  them  will  probably  not  be 
wanted  for  actual  fighting,  and  yet  they  cannot  be  called  away  to 
be  made  use  of  elsewhere.  As  we  should  scarcely  engage  in  a 
Continental  war  alone,  we  might  fairly  include  the  retention  of  a 
large  part  of  our  enemy's  army  on  his  coast  as  a  service  done  to 
our  allies.  The  increased  facility  of  transport  in  modern  times 
tells  greatly  in  favour  of  the  force  which  acts  by  sea,  since  a  fleet 
of  steamships  could  carry  an  army  in  twenty-four  hours  along  a 
length  of  coast  which  no  system  of  railways  could  enable  an  equal 
number  to  traverse  in  a  much  longer  period. 

The  recent  transport  of  a  considerable  body  of  troops  to  Egypt 
has  given  the  departments  of  the  Admiralty  and  War  Office  an 
opportunity  of  showing  how  far  they  are  in  an  efficient  condition. 
The  general  absence  of  complaint,  except  as  regards  the  medical 
branch,  seems  to  show  that  on  the  whole  the  test  has  been  satisfac- 
torily stood.  From  what  has  all  the  air  of  being  an  official  state- 
ment in  the  Times  of  Tuesday,  it  would  appear  that  the  Government 
officials  are  very  well  satisfied  with  the  way  in  which  they  have 
done  their  work,  and  court  publicity  with  a  cheerful  confidence. 
The  report  in  the  Times  points  out  that  the  Transport  Departments 
are  always  the  objects  of  immense  grumbling,  sometimes,  it  is 
hinted,  of  a  very  captious  kind,  from  soldiers  who  are  suddenly^ 
moved  from  barracks  to  shipboard.  It  might  have  added  that 
the  public  is  incomparably  more  exacting  than  it  was  in  days 
when  wars  were  more  frequent.  When  our  troops  were  con- 
tinually at  sea,  the  country  seems  to  have  been  satisfied  with 
knowing  that  the  transports  could  be  trusted  to  float,  and  that  the 
men  would  be  carried  to  their  destination.  That  they  should  be 
carried  there  in  comfort  was  not  thought  necessary.  The  horrible 
account  which  Smollett  has  left  of  the  way  in  which  the  expedi- 
tion against  New  Carthagena  was  managed  shows  what  a  vast 
amount  of  misery  the  English  soldier  of  the  eighteenth  century 
took  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  appeared 
unreasonable,  even  to  the  author  of  Roderick  Random  himself, 
that  men  should  be  crowded,  on  the  Turkish  system,  as  many  of 
them  as  could  stand  together,  into  vessels  only  four  feet  high  be- 
tween decks,  and  sent  to  cruise  about  in  the  tropics.  That  he  in- 
cluded among  the  necessary  accidents  of  military  service.  His 
indignation  was  reserved  for  the  infamous  neglect  of  the  wounded, 
who  were  treated  by  their  officers  as  badly  as  Osman  Pasha  treated 
his  men  in  Plevna,  and  with  far  less  excuse.  But  we  have  changed 
all  that.  Not  only  does  the  callous  brutality  shown  to  the  poor 
wretches  who  were  food  for  powder  a  hundred  years  ago  appear 
impossible  now,  but  we  expect  a  military  expedition  to  be  assimi- 
lated very  closely  to  a  picnic.  Men  complain,  and  are  thought 
entitled  to  complain,  if  they  are  not  made  comfortable  according  to 
a  very  high  standard.  We  may  be  tolerably  sure  that  if  conva- 
lescent soldiers  had  complained  in  the  last  century  that  they  were 
confined  to  the  rations  given  to  the  healthy  men,  they  would  have 
got  remarkably  little  sympathy.  Complaint  was  thought  to  be- 
come legitimate  only  when  no  rations  of  any  sort  were  forthcoming. 
Now,  however,  it  has  been  considered  a  fair  grievance  that  the 
doctors  of  the  transports  bringing  home  sick  and  convalescent 
soldiers  have  not  beeu  able  to  order  the  latter  a  special  diet.  No 
doubt  all  this  is  as  it  should  be.  We  have  become  more  humane 
in  every  way,  and  the  soldier  reaps  the  benefit  as  well  as  others, 
some  of  whom  deserve  it  much  less.  In  the  main,  it  appears  to 
bs  acknowledged  that  the  men  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley's  army  have 
been  well  looked  after  on  shipboard,  and  the  Transport  Department 
has  shown  sufficient  readiness  to  learn  from  the  errors  of  the  past 
to  warrant  confidence  that  it  will  amend  what  is  still  wanting  in 
that  respect. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  ships  were  collected,  equipped,  and 
victualled,  and  the  troops  shipped  and  sent  to  their  place  of 
destination,  was  great  enough  to  excuse  a  certain  amount  of  self- 
laudation  on  the  part  of  the  officials,  if,  indeed,  they  are  inclined 
to  repay  themselves  for  their  toils  in  that  way.  The  first 
men  sent  left  in  the  large  vessels  regularly  used  for  carry- 
ing troops  in  times  of  peace,  and  there  should  be  nothing 
remarkable  in  the  fact  that  they  are  always  ready  to  sail.  But 
by  far  the  greater  part  were  necessarily  carried  iu  hired  trans- 
ports, and  they  were  certainly  got  together  with  commendable 
promptitude.  The  first  advertisement  for  tenders  was  issued 
on  the  20th  of  July ;  tie  first  transport  left  on  the  30th,  and  the 
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■whole  force  despatched  from  England  had  left  by  the  19th  of 
August.  Much  of  the  credit  due  for  this  display  of  efficiency  is 
due°to  the  great  steamship  Companies  -which  supplied  the  vessels. 
Unless  our  merchant  marine  was  at  once  very  large  and  very 
good,  such  vessels  could  not  have  been  collected  in  the  time  by 
any  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  War  Office.  Our  officials  have, 
however,  accustomed  us  for  so  'long  to  the  spectacle  of  a  War 
Office  which  would  not  use  the  material  that  lay  at  its  hand 
that  it  is  a  subject  of  gratification  to  see  it  allow  itself  to  be 
properly  served.  Part  of  the  mismanagement  in  the  medical 
department,  whoever  was  to  blame  for  it,  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  the  fault  of  the  Transport  Service.  They  did  their  best 
presumably,  according  to  instructions  from  headquarters,  to  make 
the  hospital  ship  Carthage  all  that  a  hospital  ship  ought  to  be ; 
and,  if  she  was  left  at  Alexandria  when  the  sick  were  in  urgent 
need  of  her  stores  at  Ismailia,  that  was  a  mistake  for  which  some- 
body not  of  the  Transport  Service  was  responsible.  It  is  not 
equally  clear  that  they  can  be  acquitted  of  having  allowed  medical 
stores  to  be  packed  in  such  a  way  that  they  could  not  be  got  at 
when  wanted.  The  naval  officers  who  directed  the  fitting-out  and 
loading  of  the  ships  should  not  have  needed  to  be  told  that,  even 
at  the  cost  of  some  inconvenience  to  other  departments,  the  articles 
needed  for  the  sick  and  wounded  should  have  been  put  within 
easy  reach  of  the  doctors. 

A  glance  at  the  list  of  vessels  chartered  by  the  Government  to 
carry  the  force  sent  out  from  the  end  of  July  to  the  middle  of 
August  will  show  how  greatly  the  conditions  of  marine  transport 
have  changed  with  the  introduction  of  steam.  The  army  of 
Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  which  Admiral  Keith  convoyed  from 
Marmorice  I3ay  was  of  about  the  same  strength  as  the  force 
lately  sent,  and  carried  fewer  horses.  Yet  it  required  a 
fleet  of  some  two  hundred  vessels  to  carry  it.  Upwards  of  six 
hundred  were  required  to  transport  the  French  army  which  con- 
quered Algiers,  and  which  was  about  thirty  thousand  strong.  The 
number  of  vessels  chartered  by  the  Government  to  carry  the 
16,000  men  and  the  5,500  horses  sent  out  with  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  was  44  steamers,  of  from  5,385  to  1,240  tons  register. 
The  whole  number  of  ships  employed  was  largely  in  excess  of  this ; 
but  it  shows  what  a  high  degree  of  mobility  our  army  should  be 
capable  of  attaining  when  a  force  of  that  size  can  be  carried,  with 
its  horses,  guns,  and  the  stores  needed  for  immediate  service,  on 
board  a  smaller  number  of  steamers  than  can  often  be  seen  waiting 
for  cargoes  in  a  third-rate  port.  When  the  Admiralty  and 
the  War  Office  have  removed  the  causes  of  confusion  which  re- 
main in  the  Transport  Service,  it  ought  to  be  as  easy  for  the 
English  Government  to  send  an  army  of  considerable  force  half 
round  the  world  in  a  fleet  of  no  unwieldy  size  as  any  military 
operation  on  a  large  scale  can  be.  But  though  there  is  good 
reason  for  satisfaction  with  the  way  in  which  the  work  of 
carrying  the  army  to  Egypt  has  been  done,  it  would  be  most 
unwise  to  argue  from  recent  experience  to  what  might  be  ex- 
pected to  happen  in  a  war  with  a  European  Power.  Our  difficulties 
in  the  recent  war  have  been  confined  to  the  shipping  and 
unshipping  of  stores  and  men.  In  war  with  a  nation  which 
possessed  a  fleet  of  even  moderate  strength,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  provide  for  protection  to  the  transports.  In  one  respect  that 
will  be  more  difficult  now  than  ever  it  was.  When  we  were  last 
at  war  with  an  enemy  who  could  fight  at  sea,  a  convoy,  accom- 
panied by  a  sufficient  force  of  line-of-battle  ships,  was  perfectly 
safe.  A  single  cruiser  would  never  think  of  attacking  a  fleet  of 
transports.  She  would  have  had  a  liner  down  on  her  before  she 
could  have  sunk  one  with  the  artillery  of  the  time,  and  might  not 
improbably  have  been  boarded  and  her  crew  overpowered  by 
soldiers.  Moreover  the  direction  of  the  wind  would  necessarily 
decide  the  point  at  which  she  could  attack.  At  present  a  swift 
ironclad  with  a  ram  and  torpedoes  might  sink  half  the 
transports  which  carried  our  army  to  Egypt  before  she  could  be 
stopped  in  a  night  attack,  which  she  could  make  from  any  quarter 
she  pleased  and  with  a  fair  chance  of  escaping  the  most  vigilant 
protecting  squadron.  If  torpedoes  were  used  against  her  they 
would  probably  be  most  dangerous  to  the  other  transports.  The 
finest  of  our  merchant  steamers  would  be  helplessly  cut  in  two  by 
the  ram  of  a  third-rate  ironclad.  The  tendency  of  the  changes  in 
modern  naval  architecture  is  greatly  to  increase  the  importance  of 
the  individual  cruiser  and  her  power  of  doing  mischief.  In  view 
of  this  new  danger  it  becomes  a  question  whether  the  transport  of 
the  future  may  not  have  to  be  a  fighting  ship.  She  will  of  course 
not  be  a  vessel  of  the  first  class,  an  Inflexible  or  a  Collingivood, 
but  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  equip  her  to  fight  the  lighter 
land  of  cruisers.  There  are  numbers  of  ironclads  on  our  navy  list 
which,  with  a  few  changes,  might  be  made  very  useful  in  this 
way,  and  are  not  likely  to  do  much  service  in  any  other. 


THE  REDUCTION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  DEBT. 

A  PARLIAMENTARY  paper  showing  the  reduction  effected 
-jlJl.  in  the  National  Debt  during  the  past  five-and-twenty  years 
was  published  last  week,  and  it  has  afforded  the  Times  an  oppor- 
tunity for  characteristic  flattery  of  the  national  vanity  and  the 
national  prejudices.  We  fail  to  see  in  the  document  any  grounds 
for  self-laudation.  The  total  reduction  effected  in  the  National 
Debt  in  all  ways  during  the  quarter  of  a  century  amounts  to 
126,454,844?.  But  as  during  the  same  time  the  debt  was  increased 
by  50.582,341/.,  the  net  decrease  was  only  75,872,503/.    Since  the 


close  of  the  great  Civil  War  in  1865  the  United  States  have  re- 
duced their  debt  222^  millions  sterling.  In  seventeen  years, 
therefore,  they  have  redeemed  nearly  three  times  as  much  debt  as 
we  have  redeemed  in  five-and-twenty  years.  These  figures  do  not 
furnish  much  ground  for  boasting.  And,  if  we  consider  the  situ- 
ation of  the  two  countries,  we  shall  find  the  comparison  still  mora 
unfavourable  to  ourselves.  The  United  States  might  well  be  ex- 
cused for  looking  upon  their  debt  with  unconcern.  Geographically 
they  are  so  distant  from  Europe  that  they  may  regard  themselves 
as  safe  from  aggression,  and  therefore  exempt  from  the  necessity 
of  keeping  up  great  armaments.  Moreover,  the  growth  of  population 
and  wealth  is  so  rapid  that  in  ageneration  or  so  they  could  reasonably 
reckon  upon  the  debt  becoming  relatively  so  light  as  no  longer  to 
be  a  matter  of  serious  concern.  How  differently  are  we  situated  I 
We  hold  about  one-eighth  of  the  whole  earth's  surface,  and  this 
vast  empire  is  scattered  over  all  parts  of  the  globe,  temptingly 
inviting  aggression  from  all  sorts  of  envious  neighbours.  At  any 
moment,  then,  we  may  be  forced  into  a  war  of  terrible  proportions. 
It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  it  takes  two  to  make  a  quarrel ;  for 
the  circumstances  might  be  such  that  we  should  have  no  option  but 
to  fight.  A  few  months  ago  it  appeared  little  probable  that  the 
most  peace-loving  Cabinet  ever  seen  in  England  would  send  a 
military  expedition  to  Egypt.  But  if  we  were  involved  in  a 
really  great  war,  our  debt  would  be  increased  in  a  very  short  time 
to  most  formidable  proportions.  In  four  short  years  the  United 
States  incurred  over  400  millions  of  debt.  And  in  seven  months 
France  incurred  even  a  larger  debt.  Were  we  to  be  involved  in 
a  long  war  with  a  first-class  Power  or  coalition  of  Powers,  we 
should  be  compelled  to  borrow  enormous  sums  ;  for  at  present 
our  military  preparations  are  totally  inadequate  for  war  upon  a 
great  scale.  The  commonest  prudence,  then,  would  suggest  that, 
while  we  enjoy  peace,  we  should  exert  ourselves  to  reduce  our 
debt,  so  that,  if  compelled  to  borrow,  we  might  be  able  to  borrow 
on  favourable  terms,  and  our  credit  should  stand  so  high  that  no 
thoughtful  enemy  would  provoke  our  hostility.  In  view  of  such 
possibilities,  it  is  not  satisfactory  to  reflect  that  we  have  contented 
ourselves  for  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  with  paying  off  thred 
millions  of  debt  per  annum. 

The  net  decrease  of  the  debt  during  the  quarter  of  a  century,  as 
stated  above,  is  a  little  under  76  millions.  But,  if  we  exclude  the1 
action  of  the  Terminable  Annuities,  the  total  decrease  is  only. 
55,757,900/.  In  other  words,  leaving  out  of  sight  the  action 
of  the  Terminable  Annuities,  we  have  paid  off  during  the  past 
five-and-twenty  years  55^  millions  of  new  debt,  and  we  have 
incurred  5o|  millions.  Had  we  met  all  the  current  expenses  of 
each  year  as  they  fell  due,  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  of  a  century 
we  should  have  had  a  surplus  of  barely  5!  millions.  That  surely 
is  not  a  statement  to  boast  of  for  the  richest  country  in  the  world. 
But,  it  will  be  said,  we  are  taking  no  account  of  the  Terminable 
Annuities.  By  their  action  the  debt  has  been  reduced  nearly  76 
millions,  as  shown  above.  We  have  no  intention  to  speak  slight- 
ingly of  the  Terminable  Annuities.  We  sincerely  hope,  on  the 
contrary,  that  when  the  great  bulk  of  them  fall  in, .three  years 
hence,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of  that  day  will  continue 
to  apply  them  to  the  reduction  of  debt.  But  it  must  not  be  over- 
looked that  redemption  of  debt  by  means  of  Terminable  Annuities 
is  the  way  that  imposes  on  the  taxpayers  the  least  sacrifice.  And 
it  is  also  the  slowest.  During  the  earlier  years  of  Terminable 
Annuities  the  largest  part  of  them  goes  to  pay  interest ;  it  is 
only  as  the  Annuities  grow  old  that  the  reductions  of  the 
principal  become  large.  It  takes,  therefore,  a  long  time  for  a 
Terminable  Annuity  to  have  much  effect  upon  the  debt.  But, 
as  we  have  already  said,  we  by  no  means  intend  to  speak 
slightingly  of  the  action  of  the  Terminable  Annuities.  We 
would  only  urge  that,  for  a  country  so  rich  as  England,  it 
would  be  wise  to  supplement  the  action  of  those  annuities  by 
means  of  direct  purchases.  There  should  always  be  provided,  in 
time  of  peace,  a  surplus  over  current  expenditure  to  purchase  debt 
in  the  market  and  cancel  it  directly.  We  have  seen  that  during 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century  this  has  not  been  done ;  that,  in  fact, 
had  all  the  expenses  which  ought  to  have  been  met  out  of  current 
revenue  been  so  covered,  there  would  have  been  a  surplus  so  small 
as  scarcely  to  be  worth  notice.  It  may  be  objected  that  the  ex- 
penditure to  which  we  refer  was  not  such  as  ought  to  be  defrayed 
out  of  current  expenditure ;  and,  in  fact,  the  Times  has  urged  that 
for  much  of  this  expenditure  we  ha  ve  obtained  valuable  properties. 
To  some  extent  this  is  true.  We  have  bought  the  Suez  Canal 
shares,  for  example,  and  we  have  also  bought  the  telegraphs. 
These  latter  cost  us  very  nearly  eleven  millions,  and  only  now  are 
beginning  to  yield  a  profit.  The  price  paid  was  exorbitant, 
and  we  are  afraid  we  must  add  that  for  many  years  the  manage- 
ment was  not  good.  But  in  the  telegraphs  and  the  Suez  Canal 
shares  we  have  got  money's  worth  for  our  money.  More- 
over, we  have  advanced  considerable  sums  to  local  author- 
ities, and  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  those  authorities  have  also 
something  to  show  for  their  expenditure.  But  much  of  the 
50  millions  of  new  debt  was  expended  for  entirely  unpro- 
ductive purposes.  Part  of  it,  for  example,  represents  the  deficits 
during  the  years  in  which  we  were  preparing  for  war  against 
Russia — deficits  which  have  since  been  funded.  Part  of  it,  again, 
represents  the  annuity  granted  to  India;  in  other  words,  the 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  Afghan  war  assumed  by  England". 
Both  these  items  might  well  have  been  defrayed  out  of  current 
revenue.  Lastly,  part  of  the  new  debt,  amounting  to  eleven 
millions,  was  incurred  for  fortifications  and  barracks.  It  is  only 
partly  true,  then,  that,  as  the  Times  alleges,  the  new  debt  of  50^ 
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millions,  incurred  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  represents 
valuable  assets. 

But,  while  we  did  so  little  for  the  reduction  of  debt  during  this 
quarter  of  a  century,  we  did  a  great  deal  in  reducing  taxation. 
Each  Government  has  vied  with  its  predecessor  in  cutting  down 
taxes,  because  to  do  so  was  popular,  and  every  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  wished  to  show  that  he  could  manage  the  finances 
of  the  country  more  cheaply  than  his  rivals.  Accordingly  we 
find  that  during  the  five-and-twenty  years  remissions  of  taxa- 
tion have  been  effected  which  are  estimated  in  the  paper  before  us 
at  very  nearly  50  millions.  On  the  other  hand,  additions  to  the 
taxation  have  been  made  which  are  estimated  at  about  17  millions, 
leaving  a  net  reduction  of  taxation  of  about  33  millions.  It  seems 
to  us  that  it  would  have  been  much  wiser  to  have  retained  some 
of  this  taxation,  and  applied  it  to  the  redemption  of  the  debt. 
Many  years  ago  our  taxation  had  ceased  to  be  burdensome.  It  is 
levied  mainly  upon  articles  of  luxury,  it  does  not  press  upon  in- 
dustry, and  it  presses  very  lightly  upon  the  poor.  We  doubt  very 
much  whether  the  retention  of  some  of  the  taxes  remitted  would 
have  in  the  least  checked  the  growth  of  wealth ;  while  the  re- 
venue thusJiept  up  would  have  sensiblj'  reduced  the  debt,  and  in 
1885,  when  the  Long  Annuities  fall  in,  we  should  have  been 
in  a  much  better  position  than  we  shall  be  now.  Still,  if  the 
six  millions  of  Terminable  Annuities,  which  will  fall  in  three 
years  hence,  are  kept  up  and  applied  to  the  redemption  of  debt, 
much  may  be  done  before  the  end  of  the  century  to  put  us  in 
a  favourable  position.  Although  we  have  spoken  in  this  way 
of  the  little  that  has  been  done  to  redeem  debt,  we  would 
yet  point  out  that  the  redemption  of  debt  shown  by  this  paper 
has  considerably  affected  the  market  for  Consols.  A  redemption 
of  nearly  76  millions  in  five-and-twenty  years,  at  the  same  time 
that  wealth  and  population  have  been  growing  so  rapidly,  natu- 
rally made  the  stock  scarce,  and  contributed  to  the  rise  of  prices 
which  we  now  see  going  on  ;  but  this  is  by  the  way.  The  point 
we  would  especially  urge  is  that  too  little  has  been  done  in  the 
past  for  the  redemption  of  debt ;  and  that  now,  while  our  taxation 
is  light,  while  our  wealth  is  rapidly  growing,  and  while  peace  is 
for  the  time  assured,  we  ought  to  take  such  measures  that,  if  ever 
we  are  compelled  in  self-defence  largely  to  increase  our  debt  again, 
we  shall  do  so  with  high  credit  and  unexhausted  resources. 


MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING  AT  THE  LYCEUM. 

THE  production  of  Much  Ado  About  Nothing  at  the  Lyceum  is 
perhaps  the  most  brilliant  and  complete  representation  of 
a  play  of  Shakspeare's  which  has  been  given  at  that  theatre 
under  Mr.  Irving's  management,  and  to  say  that  is  to  say  at  once 
a  good  deal.  There  are,  no  doubt,  some  people  who  may  think 
that  as  individual  impersonations,  both  as  regards  perception  and 
completeness  of  execution,  neither  Miss  Ellen  Terry's  Portia  nor 
Mr.  Irving's  Shylock  could  well  be  bettered;  but  in  The  Merchant 
of  Venice,  to  begin  with,  the  other  parts  in  the  play  were  by  no 
means  so  uniformly  well  cast  as  they  are  in  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing.  Besides  this,  Mr.  Irving's  Shylock,  while  his  executive 
interpretation  was  hardly  open,  if  at  all  open,  to  fault-finding, 
startled  some  of  his  critics  by  its  conception.  Shylock,  as  we  all 
know,  was  traditionally  for  a  long  time  a  low-comedy  part ;  and, 
in  spite  of  the  revolutions  worked  upon  it  by  Macklin  and  by 
Edmund  Kean,  when  Mr.  Irving  converted  it  into  what  was 
practically  the  heroic  figure  of  the  play  there  were  those  whose 
convictions  were  shocked  by  his  giving  a  majesty  alike  to  the 
triumph  and  to  the  fall  of  the  usurer.  With  regard  to  Benedick, 
no  such  wide  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  character  is  possible. 
There  are  certain  things  which  Benedick  must  be — a  courtly 
gentleman,  a  man  of  high  spirit,  of  light  and  easy  wit; 
such  a  man  as  would  be  sought  after  by  Don  Pedro  and 
his  companions.  Any  suspicion  of  roughness  in  the  mind  or 
manner  of  Benedick  suggested  by  the  actor  representing  him 
should  at  once  be  enough  to  condemn  the  actor's  effort.  That 
there  would  be  no  such  suspicion  in  Mr.  Irving's  acting  was 
practically  a  foregone  conclusion  ;  but  it  was  possible  that,  how- 
ever much  he  might  be  able  to  indicate  to  those  who  watched 
his  performance  closely  his  appreciation  of  other  traits  in 
Benedick's  character,  yet  there  might  not  always  be  a  complete 
outward  expression  of  what  the  player  strove  to  convey.  The 
witty  passages  might  be  over-accentuated  at  the  expense  of  others, 
or  might  f  ail  to  hit  exactly  the  mark  ;  the  true  proportions  of  the 
character,  with  its  mixture  of  lightness  and  determination,  gaiety 
of  manner  and  depth  of  heart,  might  be  missed  by  a  little.  So 
with  Miss  Ellen  Terry's  Beatrice.  It  was  practically  certain  that 
she  would  invest  the  part  with  grace  and  charm,  would  give  a 
delightful  playfulness  to  the  playful  speeches  ;  but  it  could  not 
have  been  held  certain  that  she  would  rise  to  the  height  of  emotion 
demanded  by  the  cathedral  scene,  any  more  than  it  could  have 
been  held  certain  that  both  Miss  Terry  and  Mr.  Irving  would  not 
only  preserve  individually  the  poetry  as  well  as  the  wit  of  Beatrice 
and  Benedick,  but  would  in  the  scenes  in  which  the  two  are 
concerned  together  throw  so  charming  a  light  upon  the  con- 
duct and  relations  of  two  people  who  begin  by  professing 
a  repugnance  for  each  other  which  one  cannot  but  think  is 
more  than  half  affected,  and  end  by  being  thoroughly  in  love 
with  each  other. 

""3  In  the  acting  of  these  two  parts,  he  who  would  break  a  lance 
with  Mr.  Mowbray  Morris  over  a  certain  passage  in  his  Essays 


in  Theatrical  Criticism  might  find  a  weapon  of  some  service. 
"  Reduced  to  the  material  compass  of  the  theatre,  the  most 
ethereal  visions,  the  most  delicate  graces  of  his  (Shakspeare's) 
fancy,  cannot  but  lose  something  of  their  radiancy,  cannot  but 
acquire  a  certain  touch  of  •groesness,  of  human  substance  and' 
human  infirmity."  Now  this,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  precisely 
what  does  not  happen  as  regards  the  present  performance  of 
Beatrice  and  Benedick  at  the  Lyceum.  The  play  is,  as  we  all 
know,  charged  with  wit  and  beauty  for  the  reader  who  has  a 
spark  of  wit  or  of  poetical  imagining  in  his  composition ;  and 
such  a  reader,  all  thoughtless  of  the  stage,  for  which  the  play  was 
originally  designed,  may  get  out  of  it  what  seems  to  him  full 
satisfaction.  But  can  he,  even  if  he  be  an  actor  by  disposition  if 
not  by  training,  get  out  of  it  quite  all  that  players  with  fine  per- 
ceptions, and  with  fine  and  full  experience  of  the  stage  to  back 
them,  put  into  it?  Is  it  likely,  for  instance,  that  as  he  reads  that 
strange  and  charming  scene  of  courtship  in  the  Cathedral  scene 
there  will  rise  to  his  mind's  eye  the  delicate  action  with  which 
Benedick's  hand  approaches  and  touches  Beatrice's  as  it  hangs  idle 
by  her  side,  or  the  charming  picture  of  awakening  and  chivalrous 
love  given  to  illustrate  the  following  lines,  "  I  do  love  nothing  in 
the  world  so  well  as  you  ;  is  not  that  strange  ?  "  Is  it  possible  that 
he  should  picture  to  himself  just  how  this  thing  should  be  done  by 
the  two  players  concerned  in  it,  so  as  to  preserve  at  once  its- 
deep  meaning  and  its  fine  point  of  comedy  ?  Or  again,  is  it  likely 
that  it  should  strike  him  how  much  meaning  can  be  given  to  the 
whole  scene  and  its  whole  bearing  by  so  seemingly  trivial  an  inci- 
dent as  Beatrice's  kissing  the  Friar's  hand  after  he  has  expressed 
his  belief  in  Hero's  complete  innocence  ?  The  person  who  could 
study  Shakspeare  in  his  own  room,  and  see  all  such  touches  as 
these  given  to  the  scene  in  his  mind's  eye,  and  given  with  a  per- 
fection beyond  the  reach  of  any  mortal  actor,  would  no  doubt  be 
enviable.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  such  touches  as  these  are,  one 
naturally  imagines,  just  the  touches  which  cannot  be  devised  by 
any  but  one  who  is  at  once  an  experienced  player  and  a  loving  stu- 
dent of  Shakspeare — one  who  will  know  when  to  put  them  in  so  as 
to  help,  and  not  to  hinder  and  overlay,  the  poet's  meaning,  which 
is  the  first  thing  to  be  grasped  before  the  particular  means  of 
conveying  it  from  the  stage  to  the  public  are  considered.  Here  it 
may  be  said  that  we  are  begging  the  question  in  assuming  that  the 
poet's  meaning  should  be  conveyed  to  the  public  from  the  stage. 
It  is  simple  enough  to  reply  to  this,  that  "  your  stage  play  " 
should,  like  "  your  bonnet,"  be  put  "to  his  right  use";  it  was 
written  for  the  stage,  and  therefore  let  it  be  seen  on  the  stage. 
In  too  many  cases,  perhaps,  the  upholder  of  "  the  closet  theory  " 
might  rejoin  that  if  the  stage  only  marred  the  finest  dramatic 
work  that  the  world  has  produced  the  stage  had  better  leave 
it  alone.  In  this  particular  case,  however,  as  in  various  others 
which  might  be  cited,  such  a  rejoinder  would  have  nothing  on 
which  to  rest.  The  case  is,  it  may  be  said,  exceptional ;  and  no 
doubt  it  is.  It  is  not  every  day  that  one  can  hope  to  get  an  ideal 
Beatrice  and  Benedick,  an  excellent  company,  and  a  thorough  ap- 
preciation of  how  scenic  illustration  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
a  beautiful  work  without  in  the  least  interfering  with  or  overload- 
ing its  intrinsic  beauty.  But,  with  all  this,  such  a  case  is  not  so 
exceptional  as  to  be  the  exception  which  proves  a  rule.  The  fact 
remains  indisputable  that  Shakspeare's  plays  were  written  for  the 
stage ;  there  is  a  strong  presumption  that  Shakspeare  knew  what 
he  was  about;  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the  great  bulk 
of  the  audience  who  show  their  appreciation  of  Shakspeare  in  the 
theatre  would  be  likely  to  get  as  much  enjoyment  or  education 
from  reading  him  at  home.  This  no  doubt  sounds,  and  is, 
platitudinous ;  but  there  are  certain  platitudes  which  it  is  worth 
while  occasionally  to  repeat.  As  for  the  artistic  value  of  stage 
representations  to  any  one  who  is  a  student,  either  as  an  amateur 
or  as  a  professional,  of  stage  art,  one  need  only  refer  to  the  well- 
known  case  of  the  great  singer  and  actress  who  always  wanted  to 
see  a  new  part  which  she  undertook  done,  and  done  no  matter 
how  badly  or  how  well,  by  some  one  else  before  she  herself  formed 
her  conception  of  its  meaning  and  her  ideas  as  to  its  fitting 
execution. 

All  this,  however,  has  taken  us  far  enough  away  from  the  de- 
tailed consideration  of  the  particular  performance  by  the  striking 
merits  of  which  the  divergence  was  suggested.  The  scenic 
arrangement  and  the  dressing  of  the  play  are,  as  by  this  time 
most  of  our  readers  are  aware,  arranged  not  only  with  magni- 
ficence, which  in  itself  is  not  much,  but  also  with  the  art  which 
tempers  magnificence  to  the  right  sense  of  proportion ;  and,  what 
is  more  important,  this  same  sense  of  artistic  proportion  is  present 
as  though  instilled  by  a  master  hand,  throughout  the  represen- 
tation in  every  way  of  the  play.  The  loves  of  Hero  and  Claudio,. 
with  their  terrible  calamity  and  their  subsequent  reconciliation, 
resume  their  proper  place  in  the  foreground.  Don  Pedro  takes 
his  right  position  as  the  gay,  careless  prince,  whose  courtly  whim 
is  the  instrument  upon  which  the  episode  of  Beatrice  and 
Benedick — an  episode  which,  as  episodes  sometimes  do,  gives  to 
the  play  its  chief  charm — depends;  while  Don  John,  a  character 
heretofore  almost  entirely  neglected  in  the  stage  versions  of  the 
play,  on  his  side  takes  his  proper  place  as  one  of  Shakspeare's  truest 
and  least  obvious  villains.  His  motives  are  complex,  and  do  not 
loudly  assert  themselves.  He  is  plausible  and  he  is  sinister  ;  and 
as  such  the  skill  of  the  actor  who  represents  him  at  the  Lyceum 
shows  him  forth.  Again,  Leonato  and  Antonio,  two  fine  cha- 
racters which  finely  illustrate  Shakspeare's  power  of  individual- 
izing similar  types,  have  in  their  turn  a  due  share,  and  that  not  a 
small  one,  in  the  whole  effect  of  the  representation. 
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For  the  acting  of  the  play  thus  admirably  conceived  as  a  whole 
we  have  little  indeed  but  praise.  Miss  Ellen  Terry's  Beatrice  is  in 
the  earlier  scenes  the  incarnation  of  light-hearted  mirth  which  is 
never  heartless  and  of  gay  coquetry  which  never  loses  the  charm 
of  spontaneity.  In  the  Cathedral  scene  she  arrives  at  a  pitch  of 
emotion  which  is  both  tender  and  deep,  and  in  the  delivery  of  the 
speech  beginning  "  Is  he  not  approved  in  the  height  a  villain  "  she 
attained  a  force  that  was  perhaps  not  expected  by  some  of  her 
hearers.  In  the  concluding  scenes  of  the  play  we  have  the  same 
early  touch  of  coquetry  relieved  by  the  true  love  sprung  from  half- 
assumed  aversion.  Mr.  Irving's  Benedick  is,  as  has  been  hinted 
above,  a  singularly  harmonious  combination  of  the  mixed  qualities 
which  go  to  make  up  the  part.  He  is  before  all  things  well- 
bred  and  chivalrous ;  he  is  gay,  with  a  fund  of  poetry  beneath 
the  gaiety ;  he  is  on  the  surface  a  man  who,  like  Gratiano, 
talks  an  infinite  deal  of  nothing ;  but  his  character  is  really  full 
of  a  determination  which  asserts  itself  finely  in  the  Cathedral 
scene  and  in  the  challenge  of  Claudio.  His  scenes  of  pure 
comedy  are  given  with  infinite  grace,  and  in  the  scenes  just 
referred  to  the  repression  of  his  acting  is  by  force  of  contrast 
doubly  telling,  even  as  the  truth  and  tenderness  of  his  love  scenes 
gain  by  their  opposition  to  the  light  nature  which  he  wears  as  a 
glove.  Miss  Millward  deserves  high  praise  for  the  sincerity  and 
grace  with  which  she  plays  the  very  difficult  part  of  Hero,  to 
which  she  lends  a  poetical  interest  too  seldom  given  to  it.  The 
decided  merits  of  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson's  impassioned  Claudio,  of 
Mr.  Terris's  Don  Pedro,  and  of  Mr.  Glenny's  Don  John,  have 
been  indicated  by  what  has  been  said  above  of  the  whole  elfect 
of  the  play,  as  has  the  skill  shown  by  Mr.  Fernandez  and  Mr. 
Howe  as  Leonato  and  Antonio.  We  may  here  pause  to  observe 
that  Leonato  is  far  too  often  called  Lionato  by  certain  actors 
concerned  in  the  play.  Mr.  Mead's  striking  and  artistic  use  of 
his  fine  presence  and  elocution  has  an  important  effect  in  the 
Cathedral  scene.  Dogberry  and  Verges  are  played  by  Messrs. 
Johnson  and  Calhaem.  Mr.  Johnson  fails  from  a  want  of  un- 
consciousness ;  Mr.  Calhaem  is  excellent  in  his  conceited  pedantry. 
Borachio  (Mr.  Tyars)  is  an  imposing  figure  of  a  mercenary 
villain  who  has  yet  some  room  for  honesty  left  in  him  ;  and 
Conrade  (Mr.  Hudson)  a  singularly  life-like  one  of  a  villain  who 
is  far  more  of  a  careless  and  swashing  ruffler.  Balthazar's  song, 
"  Sigh  no  more,  ladies,"  is  sung  with  rare  skill  and  with  an  un- 
usually beautiful  voice  by  Mr.  J.  Robertson.  His  phrasing  is 
excellent,  and  this,  combined  with  the  unaffected  simplicity  of 
his  delivery,  shows  that  he  has  learnt,  and  learnt  to  good  account, 
in  what  is  too  rapidly  becoming  extinct,  the  grand  school. 


SOME  RECENT  MUSIC. 

u  TT  is  a  comic  opera  that  M.  has  pretended  to  write,  and 

-L  he  has  succeeded."  This  remarkable  sentence  appeared  some 
time  ago  in  a  series  of  advertisements  purporting  to  be  transla- 
tions of  French  opinion  on  an  opera  bouff'e  of  which  an  English 
version  was  being  given.  That  the  meaning  intended  to  be  con- 
veyed by  it  can  be  applied  full}'  to  M.  Planquette's  "  opera  comique  " 
"  or  romantic  comic  opera" — for  both  names  are  given  to  it — it 
would  be  perhaps  too  much  to  say.  Real  comic  opera,  or,  in  other 
words,  lyric  comedy,  is  a  rare  thing  enough ;  and  probably  not 
more  than  one  instance  of  such  work  has  been  heard  during  the 
last  ten  years.  A  good  deal  more  than  a  facility  for  stringing  to- 
gether catching  melodies  and  the  opportunity  of  allying  them  with 
picturesque  scenic  effects  is  wanted  to  produce  a  comic  opera  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  words.  In  writing  two  years  ago  of 
M.  Offenbach  we  had  occasion  to  say  that  "  it  is  a  subject  for 
regret  that  he  did  not  turn  his  attention  to  the  higher  branches  of 
his  art,  for  which  not  a  few  of  his  works  seem,  in  the  midst  of 
their  frivolity,  to  hint  at  undeveloped  capacities.  Had  M. 
Offenbach  attempted  this  he  might  have  made  a  name  which 
would  be  handed  down  to  posterity  unconnected  with  the 
almost  shameless  improprieties  which  disfigure  some  of  his 
works."  From  any  shade  of  the  reproach  thus  implied  M. 
Planquette  is  free  as  air  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  question 
whether  Rip  Van  Winkle  contains  any  hint  of  undeveloped 
capacity,  or  indeed  of  anything  more  than  a  capacity  for  cleverly 
turning  to  account  themes  already  well  worn  in  the  previous  work 
by  which  his  name  is  known.  That  the  music  is  bright,  and  in  a 
way  pleasant,  may  no  doubt  be  admitted  ;  that  it  contains  any- 
thing to  justify  the  flourish  of  trumpets  which  has  been  attempted 
in  its  favour  cannot  as  easily  be  granted.  It  is,  as  we  have  said, 
pleasant  enough  in  its  way,  but  that  way  i3  a  commonplace  wav. 
It  has,  in  spite  of  the  affectation  of  "  motive,"  no  true  dramatic 
force  or  meaning;  and  the  pathetic  effect  produced  at  apathetic 
situation  is  due,  not  to  the  composer,  but  to  his  interpreters,  and 
chiefly  to  one  among  them.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  theatrical,  not  the 
musical,  skill  of  the  work  which  rescues  it  from  taking  rank  with 
the  many  inane  productions  which  have  made  their  appearance 
since  Offenbach's  first  success.  M.  Planquette  had  an  admirable 
subject  to  work  upon,  a  subject  which  should  have  given  a  com- 
poser with  a  spark  of  genius  an  opportunity  for  making  a  great 
name.  What  he  has  done  is  to  illustrate  it  with  music  which 
has  a  catchy  prettiness,  and  with  which,  taking  it  for  what  it  is, 
there  is  no  need  to  quarrel.  But  it  might  have  been  so  much 
more;  such  occasions  for  the  display  of  humour  and  pathos  pre- 
sent themselves,  if  only  the  composer  had  been  equal  to 
these  occasions.    Seemingly  he  was  not  equal  to  them,  and, 


whatever  it  may  be  that  M.  Planquette  has  "  pretended  to  write," 
what  he  has  written  is  not  what  should  accurately  be  termed  a 
comic  opera.  Nevertheless,  the  work  may  be  heard  and  seen  with 
pleasure  and  with  the  more  satisfaction,  because  its  complete  whole- 
someness  may  be  thought  to  indicate  that  the  time  has  come  when 
people  have  grown  weary  of  the  "  lugubricites,"  to  quote  an  ex- 
cellent word  coined  by  M.  Alphonse  Karr,  of  the  school  of  opera 
bouffe  referred  to  above. 

As  has  been  said,  M.  Planquette  has  been  so  fortunate  in  his 
subject  that  it  is  a  wonder  he  has  not  made  more  of  it,  and  he  has 
also  been  for  the  most  part  singularly  fortunate  in  his  interpreters. 
In  an  opera  founded  on  the  play  of  Rip  Van  Winkle,  it  is  before 
all  things  necessary  that  the  character  of  Rip  himself  should  be" 
adequately  sung  and  acted.  Mr.  F.  Leslie,  who  appears  as  Rip, 
has  a  sympathetic  voice  and  an  excellent  method,  to  which  he 
joins,  what  for  such  a  part  is  not  less  necessary,  unusual  skill  as 
an  actor.  With  Mr.  Jefferson's  playing  of  a  part  which  he  has 
made  his  own  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  public,  Mr.  Leslie  was 
somewhat  heavily  handicapped  at  starting.  It  is  his  singular 
merit  that,  while  his  impersonation  is  obviously  modelled  on  Mr. 
Jefferson's,  it  yet  has  attraction  and  character  of  its  own.  The 
varying  moods  of  the  part  are  given  with  combined  force  and 
power,  and  there  is  real  pathos  in  the  scene  of  Rip's  return  as  an 
old  man.  For  the  one  jarring  note  in  the  character  it  is  not  the 
actor,  but  the  librettist,  who  is  responsible.  The  introduction  of 
thi3  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  because  the  libretto  is,  for  the 
most  part,  meritorious,  though  why  it  should  have  been  written  in 
choice  American  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine. 

In  the  libretto,  as  authors  of  which  MM.  Meilhac  and  Philippe 
Gille  and  Mr.  Farnie  are  announced,  certain  changes  have  been 
made  from  the  arrangements  of  Mr.  Boucicault's  play,  and  some 
of  them  have  been  made  with  advantage.  In  the  play,  it  will  be 
remembered  that  Rip  has  a  scolding  wife,  who  in  the  opera  loses 
all  that  is  unattractive  in  her  character.  Instead  of  being  driven 
from  his  house  by  the  result  of  his  provocations  upon  her  temper, 
Rip,  in  the  opera,  goes  to  the  Caatskill  Mountains  for  a  double 
reason — to  prosecute  further  his  discovery  of  Hudson's  buried 
treasure,  and  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  English  sol- 
diers, to  whom  his  enemy  Derrick,  armed  with  the  evidence 
of  a  piece  of  French  gold  which  came  out  of  the  treasure, 
has  denounced  him.  Again,  in  the  last  act,  Rip  comes  back 
to  find,  not  his  wife,  but  his  daughter,  who  is  the  living 
image  of  her  mother,  alive,  and  in  love  with  Derrick's  nephew, 
whose  "  little  wife  "  she  was  in  their  childhood.  The  ex- 
citement of  a  contested  election,  the  events  of  which,  in- 
volving as  they  do  certain  distinctive  American  phrases  and 
features,  would  probably  amuse  American  more  than  English 
audiences,  is  further  introduced  to  complicate  the  changed  state  of 
things  in  the  midst  of  which  Rip  finds  himself.  All  this  is 
well  enough  in  its  way,  and  so  is  the  arrangement  of  the  opening 
of  the  second  act,  which  gives  occasion  for  a  pretty  and  effective 
chorus.  What  is  not  so  well  is  a  point  which  at  first  sight  may 
seem  small  enough  in  the  scene  of  Rip's  awaking,  but  which 
argues  a  curious  want  of  perception  on  the  part  of  the  authors* 
No  one  who  has  seen  Mr.  Jefferson  in  Rip  Van  Winkle  can  forget 
his  dog  Schneider,  and  the  intense  pathos  which  in  the  last  scene 
he  threw  into  the  words  "  Schneider  was  a  dog."  To  people  who 
remember  this,  the  fact  that  Rip  in  his  first  waking  from  his 
long  sleep  should  be  represented  as  regarding  with  cold  amusement 
the  spectacle  of  the  dog's  skeleton  hanging  high  up  in  a  tree — 
the  bush  to  which  he  was  tethered — and  so  setting  on  some 
barren  spectators  to  laugh,  will  seem  little  short  of  an  out- 
rage. This  is,  as  we  have  hinted,  the  one  strikingly  false  note  in 
the  present  representation  of  Rip,  and  for  this  the  actor,  who  shows 
a  decided  faculty  for  entering  into  Rip's  humour,  is,  of  course,  not 
to  be  held  accountable.  For  the  rest,  Miss  Violet  Cameron,  who 
appears  in  the  first  act  as  Gretchen,  Rip's  wife,  and  in  the  last  as 
his  daughter  Alice,  acts  and  sings  with  much  grace  and  steadiness, 
the  effect  of  which  might  be  improved  by  the  presence  of  a  little 
more  original  spirit  and  semblance  of  spontaneity.  One  is  too  con- 
scious that  the  lesson  has  been  learned,  if  well  learned.  Miss 
Sadie  Martinot,  who  plays  Eatrina,  the  village  flirt,  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  somewhat  too  pronounced  in  her  method,  both  as 
a  singer  and  as  an  actress,  for  the  dimensions  of  the  stage 
on  which  she  appears.  Mr.  Penley  shows  decided  cleverness 
as  Derrick ;  Mr.  Brough,  thoroughly  funny  as  Nick  Vedder, 
in  the  first  act,  marks  capitally  the  difference  and  likeness 
between  father  and  son  when  he  appears  as  Jan  Vedder 
in  the  last  act.  There  is  a  touch  of  real  art,  recalling  Mr. 
Sothern's  in  Brother  Sam  on  a  like  occasion,  in  Mr.  Brough's 
treatment  of  the  son's  imitation  of  his  father's  method  of  speech. 
To  Mr.  W.  S.  Rising,  who  appears  as  First  Lieutenant  of  Hudson's 
crew,  and  as  Lieutenant  Hans  Van  Slous  in  the  last  act,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  give  any  kind  of  praise.  His  phrasing,  intonation, 
and  enunciation  were  alike  faulty.  On  the  whole,  we  must  end, 
so  far  as  Rip  Van  Winkle's  being  a  "  comic  opera  "  is  concerned, 
where  we  began.  It  is  light,  pleasing,  clever,  unoriginal,  un- 
dramatic — a  quality  only  the  more  marked  by  its  unsuccessful 
affectation  of  the  dramatic  "  motives,"  of  which  some  people  still 
think  that  Herr  Wagner  was  the  inventor.  It  is  not  a  "comic 
opera,"  and  he  who  can  write  a  comic  opera  has  yet  to  be  found. 
But  it  is,  as  we  have  said,  bright,  untainted  with  the  less  agreeable 
peculiarities  of  Offenbach,  and  remarkable,  if  for  nothing  else,  for 
Mr.  Leslie's  fine  singing  and  acting. 

The  IS'ilsson-Reeves  concert,  at  which  Mme.  Nilsson  took  her 
farewell  of  the  British  public,  and  in  which  Mr.  Sims  Reeves, 
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Mine.  Trebelli,  and  Mr.  Santley  took  part,  deserves  special  notice. 
Every  possible,  and  even  impossible,  space  in  tbe  Albert  Hall  was 
filled  on  tbis  occasion  by  an  expectant  crowd.  The  programme  of 
the  concert  was  better  conceived  with  regard  to  the  sequence  of 
the  pieces  than  is  usual  with  arrangements  of  miscellaneous  music 
made  to  attract  the  public.  Mme.  Nilsson  opened  her  perform- 
ances with  Handel's  "  Let  the  Bright  Seraphim."  Her  voice  was 
wholly  equal  to  the  music,  and  the  fervour  of  her  full,  pene- 
trating notes,  with  the  brilliancy  of  her  florid  passages,  excited 
general  enthusiasm ;  it  was  only  unfortunate  that  there  were 
moments  when  the  trumpet  of  Mr.  McGrath  was  not  in  per- 
fect harmony  with  the  voice  of  the  singer.  Mr.  Sims  Reeves 
also  began  with  Handel,  and  in  the  recitative  of  "  Deeper  and 
Deeper,"'  followed  by  the  air  of  "  Waft  her,  Angels,''  again  thrilled 
his  audience  as  he  has  done  a  hundred  times  before.  His  admirable 
phrasing  in  the  opening  passages  is  familiar  to  most  lovers  of  music 
by  the  poetry  of  its  passion,  and  when  the  recitative  passes  into 
song,  the  singer  exalts  the  imagination  of  his  hearers  by  the  rapture 
of  his  hope.  In  contrast  to  the  style  of  this  was  that  of  the  duet 
with  Mme.  Nilsson, "  Da  quel  di  che  t'incontrai,"  in  which  the  perfect 
mingling  of  the  two  voices  charmed  the  ear.  Mme.  Trebelli,  in  "  Voi 
che  sapete,''  displayed  the  richness  of  her  tones  and  the  excellence 
of  her  dramatic  style,  and  was  afterwards  heard  to  still  more 
advantage  in  the  duet  from  Boito's  Mfjistofele,  "  La  lima  immobile," 
as  also  in  the  "  Si  tu  m'aimes,"  from  Carmen,  Mr.  Santley,  as 
usual,  sang  with  admirable  style  and  force  in  Handel's  l'ohj- 
p/iomis ;  but  the  great  enthusiasm  of  the  audience  was  reserved 
for  the  delivery  of  "  The  Death  of  Nelson  "  by  Mr.  Sims  Beeves. 
In  this  the  singer's  declamation  brings  the  loss  and  prowess  of  a 
great  hero  so  freshly  to  the  mind  that  we  seem  to  stand  on  the 
deck  of  the  Victory  and  see  the  battle  and  the  fall.  The  mass  of 
listeners  on  this  night  appeared  transported  beyond  the  bounds  of 
reason,  for  they  clamoured  so  wildly  for  a  repetition  of  this  trying 
piece  that  the  singer  found  himself  obliged  to  come  forward  and 
repeat  the  last  verse  after  his  long  evening  of  exertion.  His 
welcome  was  then  uproarious ;  but  never,  to  our  thinking,  was  an 
encore  more  to  be  deprecated  than  on  this  occasion. 


NEWMARKET  SECOND  OCTOBER  MEETING. 

THE  attendance  on  the  first  day  of  the  Second  October  Meeting 
was  below  the  average,  but  the  weather  was  unusually  line. 
The  first  race  was  a  mere  canter  for  Macheath,  on  whom  20  to'  1 
was  laid.  His  owner,  Mr.  Crawfurd,  won  the  second  race  also, 
with  Edelweiss,  who  was  giving  weight  to  each  of  his  five  oppo- 
nents. There  was  a  magnificent  race  for  a  Sweepstakes  between 
Eliacin,  ridden  by  Cannon,  and  Lennoxlove,  ridden  by  Archer, 
both  horses  being  four-year-olds  and  carrying  9  st.  Eliacin  led 
until  halfway  down  the  hill,  when  Archer  came  up  in  the  manner 
which  has  so  often  proved  fatal  to  the  hopes  of  his  opponents. 
Cannon,  however,  had  reserved  enough  of  his  horse's  energy  to 
make  a  final  fight,  and  Eliacin  just  won  by  a  short  head.  The 
old  Clearwell  Stakes  was,  as  usual,  a  very  interesting  race.  It  is 
worth  noticing  that  winners  of  the  Clearwell  Stakes  have  been,  as 
a  rule,  far  more  successful  in  their  three-year-old  careers  than 
winners  of  the  Middle  Bark  Blate.  Within  the  past  half-dozen 
years  they  have  supplied  one  winner  of  the  Derby,  and  no  less 
than  four  winners  of  the  St.  Leger.  The  first  favourite  on  the  late 
occasion  was  a  bay  colt,  belonging  to  Mr.  Gretton,  called  Acrostic. 
He  is  by  See-Saw  out  of  Lady  Alice  Hawthorn,  and  he  cost 
1,050  guineas  as  a  yearling;  but  he  had  never  run  in  public 
before.  Almost  as  good  a  favourite  was  Mr.  Lefevre's  Hauteur, 
the  winner  of  the  Champagne  Stakes  at  Doneaster,  in  which  race 
she  had  beaten  Macheath  by  a  neck.  This  filly  had  now  to  carry 
a  penalty  of  9  lbs.  Lord  Cadogan's  colt  Goldlield,  by  Spring- 
field, whose  only  performance  had' been  to  win  the  Rous  Blate  at 
Doneaster  by  five  lengths,  had  3  lbs.  extra  to  carry,  and  he  was 
third  favourite.  Symphony  and  Duchess  of  Cornwall  were  good 
outsiders,  and  some  money  was  laid  out,  at  10  to  1,  on  an  own 
brother  to  the  celebrated  Foxhall,  called  Fotosi,  a  colt  that  had 
not  hitherto  run  in  public.  There  were  eleven  starters.  An 
American  colt  named  Massasoit  made  the  running,  closely 
followed  by  Acrostic  and  Symphony,  while  Hauteur  lay  somewhat 
in  their  rear.  On  reaching  the  cords,  Symphony  went  to  the 
front,  but  she  was  soon  beaten.  About  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
winning-post  Eordham  gained  a  slight  advantage  on  Hauteur,  and, 
improving  his  position  as  he  went  on,  he  won  by  three-quarters 
of  a  length  from  Goldlield.  There  was  a  good  race  for  a  Welter 
Handicap,  which  was  won  from  a  field  of  fourteen  horses  by  the 
extreme  outsider,  Lord  Stamford's  three-year-old  filly  Incognita, 
who  had  run  half  a  dozen  times  unsuccessfully  this  season. 

The  racing  on  the  day  of  the  Cesarewitch  was,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  very  poor.  For  the  first  race  the  only  question  was 
which  of  two  bad  horses  was  the  worst;  but  backers  made 
a  great  mistake,  for  they  laid  2  to  1  on  Tarry  Woo,  who  was 
beaten  by  as  much  as  four  lengths  by  Sonsie  Lass.  There  was  a 
tolerable  race  between  Begentand  Boswell  for  a  100/.  plate,  Boswell 
winning  by  three-quarters  of  a  length.  He  was  ridden  by 
Cannon,  while  Archer  rode  Regent.  The  best  race  of  the  day  was 
for  the  Scurry  Nursery.  Gisela,  ridden  by  Wood,  beat  Lucerne, 
who  was  ridden  by  Eordham,  after  a  very  hard  struggle,  by  a 
head.  The  Celerrima  filly  was  third,  only  half  a  length  behind 
Lucerne.  Fordham  came  with  a  tremendous  rush  at  the  end, 
but  he  seemed  to  be  just  a  second  too  late. 


What  has  been  termed  the  two-year-old  Derby  was  run  on  the 
Wednesday.  Yet,  curiously  enough,  no  winner  of  the  Middle  Bark 
Blate  has  ever  won  the  real  Derby.  The  race  this  year  was  parti- 
cularly interesting.  Upon  the  whole,  Macheath's  public  form  was 
considered  the  best  of  his  year.  It  was  true  that  he  had  been 
beaten  in  the  Champagne  Stakes  at  Doneaster  by  Hauteur, 
but  it  was  thought  that  he  had  not  been  quite  himself  at  the 
time,  whereas  he  was  now  considered  perfectly  fit  and  much  im- 
proved in  every  way.  Brobably  Hauteur  was  sounder  than 
Macheath  on  her  limbs,  and  she  looked  muscular  and  well, 
but  it  was  hoped  that,  if  Macheath  did  not  give  way  on  the 
descent  into  the  Abingdon  mile,  he  would  be  able  to  win  the  race. 
On  the  other  hand,  Hauteur's  victory  in  the  Clearwell  Stakes 
showed  that  she  was  in  excellent  form  at  present.  Highland  Chief 
is  a  fine  colt,  but  he  is  better  formed  before  than  behind  the  saddle, 
and  he  had  only  run  third  to  Rookery  at  the  First  October  Meet- 
ing. Adriana,  who  had  been  second  in  the  same  race,  a  neck 
behind  Eookery,  had  also  run  Macheath  to  a  neck  at  the  same 
meeting:  so  it  seemed  that,  if  Macheath  should  not  prove  to  be 
quite  up  to  concert  pitch,  or  if  he  were  to  make  the  least  mistake, 
Adriana  might  beat  him.  In  size  and  general  appearance  she 
was  all  that  could  be  wished,  and  she  was  to  receive  3  lbs.  from 
Macheath.  Chislehurst'  had  won  two  races  in  June,  but  he  had 
been  beaten  in  August  and  September.  He  was  now  looking 
better  than  when  he  had  last  appeared  at  a  race-meeting,  but 
still  he  was  hardly  as  fit  as  he  might  have  been.  Mr.  Lefevre's 
Ladislas  had  not  been  a  very  brilliant  performer  in  public,  but 
it  was  reported  that  he  had  beaten  Hauteur  in  a  trial  a  few 
days  previously.  Energy  had  won  the  only  race  for  which  he 
had  started.  He  is  a  tine  and  good-looking  colt,  but  he  is  a 
little  backward.  Like  Macheath,  he  belongs  to  Mr.  Crawfurd,  the 
owner  of  the  winner  of  the  Cesarewitch.  There  was  an  excellent 
start,  and  the  seventeen  competitors  came  away  almost  abreast. 
A  colt  called  Splendor  made  the  running  as  far  as  the  Bushes, 
from  which  point  Chislehurst  took  the  lead,  accompanied  by 
Goldfield,  Highland  Chief,  and  Macheath.  Knowing  that  his 
horse  was  more  suited  to  descending  than  ascending  a  hill, 
Archer  made  the  most  of  his  time  with  Highland  Chief  in  the 
decline  towards  the  Abingdon  Bottom,  and,  dashing  past 
Chislehurst,  he  had  gained  the  lead  in  the  Dip.  Wood,  on 
the  other  hand,  nursed  Macheath  while  descending  the  hill,  but 
made  his  effort  the  moment  he  began  the  ascent  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Dip,  and,  after  a  fine  race,  won  by  half  a  length. 
This  was  a  good  performance  on  the  part  of  Macheath,  as  he  gave 
Highland  Chief  3  lbs.  and  also  about  a  3  lbs.  beating ;  but,  if  there 
is  any  truth  in  the  rumours  that  Macheath  is  weak-limbed  and 
that  Highland  Chief  is  not  right  in  his  wind,  neither  of  the  pair 
can  be  expected  to  win  important  three-year-old  races.  Chisle- 
hurst was  only  three-quarters  of  a  length  behind  Highland  Chief, 
and  it  is  understood  that  he  was  shut  in  at  an  important  part  of 
the  race.  Hauteur  was  fourth,  but  she  scarcely  ran  up  to  her 
previous  form. 

The  Select  Stakes  that  followed  the  Middle  Bark  Blate  was 
a  most  interesting  race.  The  Duke  of  Westminster's  Shotover, 
the  winner  of  the  Derby  and  the  Two  Thousand ;  Lord  Rosebery's 
Kermesse,  who  had  shown  the  best  public  form  of  all  the 
two-year-olds  last  year ;  and  Mr.  L.  de  Rothschild's  Nellie,  who 
had  been  but  a  few  pounds  worse  than  Kermesse  as  a  two- 
year-old,  constituted  the  field.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Kermesse  had  met  with  an  accident  in  the  spring,  which  it  was 
feared  might  prevent  her  from  running  again ;  but,  by  dint  of  great 
care,  she  had  been  made  sound  enough  to  bear  training.  She  was 
receiving  9 lbs.  from  Shotover;  but,  considering  the  difficulty 
there  had  been  in  getting  her  fit  to  run  at  all,  it  seemed  doubtful 
whether  this  allowance  would  enable  her  to  compete  with 
a  first-class  animal  in  perfect  training.  Nellie  was  receiving 
10  lbs.  from  Shotover;  but  on  this  year's  form  it  was  believed 
that  Shotover  would  have  something  the  best  of  it  at  these 
weights.  Archer  rode  Shotover,  Fordham  rode  Nellie,  and 
Cannon  rode  Kermesse.  The  pace  at  which  the  race  was  ruu  was 
very  slow,  and  spectators  were  left  with  the  impression  that  each 
of  the  jockeys  must  have  received  waiting  orders.  Nellie  led 
until  she  was  half  way  down  the  Bushes  Hill,  where  the  two 
other  fillies  went  up  to  her,  and  they  ran  iuto  the  Dip  in  a  cluster. 
Before  they  were  well  out  of  the  Dip  the  weight  had  told  ou 
Shotover,  and  when  Archer  called  upon  her  to  make  her  rush  she 
failed  to  do  so.  Nellie  then  held  the  lead,  with  Kermesse 
gradually  overhauling  her;  but  when  the  winning-post  was 
reached  the  two  fillies'  noses  were  exactly  even,  and  the  judge 
pronounced  the  race  to  be  a  dead  heat.  Shotover  was  a  length 
behind  her  two  opponents. 

On  the  following  day  Kermesse  beat  Roselle  and  Little  Sister 
for  the  Newmarket  Oaks  without  being  fully  extended.  Half  a 
dozen  horses  came  out  for  the  Champion  Stakes,  a  race  worth 
nearly  two  thousand  pounds.  The  four-year-old  Tristan  was  the 
first  favourite.  He  had  won  eight  races  this  year,  including  the 
Epsom  Cup,  the  Gold  Vase  at  Ascot,  the  Hardwicke  Stakes 
(2,778/.)  at  Ascot,  and  the  July  Cup  at  Newmarket.  He  had 
only  been  beaten  once  this  season,  when  he  ran  second  for  the 
Goodwood  Cup.  Dutch  Oven,  the  winner  of  the  late  St.  Leger, 
was  second  favourite  ;  and  Thebais,  the  winner  of  last  year's  Oaks, 
was  third  favourite.  Scobell,  who  had  won  many  thousands  in 
stakes  last  year,  was  fourth  favourite.  Credo,  a  stable  companion 
of  Tristan's,  made  the  running  at  a  slow  pace  as  far  as  the  Bushes, 
where  Dutch  Oven  came  forward  and  dashed  down  the  hill,  fol- 
lowed by  Tristan,  Scobell,  and  Thebais.    Scobell  was  beaten  in 
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the  Dip,  and  Dutch  Oven  was  at  once  challenged  by  both  Tristan 
and  Thebais.  A  desperate  race  followed.  About  half  way  up 
the  hill,  Dutch  Oven  lost  a  little  ground,  and  after  a  magnificent 
struggle,  Thebais  and  Tristan  ran  a  dead  heat,  with  Dutch  Oven 
only"  neck  behind  them.  Scobell  was  but  a  length  behind  Dutch 
Oven.  There  was  a  fine  race  on  the  same  day  for  the  Queen's 
Plate,  in  which  Hagioscope,  the  winner  of  the  York  Cup  and  the 
Caledonian  Hunt  Handicap,  beat  Chippendale  by  a  head,  while 
Edelweiss  was  only  a  neck  behind  Chippendale.  Archer  was 
riding  Chippendale,  on  whom  5  to  2  had  been  laid.  As  much  as  8 
to  1  had  been  laid  against  the  winner.  Although  the  racing  was 
so  fine,  the  weather  was  execrable.  There  was  a  thick  mist  all  day, 
and  the  rain  fell  in  torrents  during  the  afternoon. 

On  the  Friday  there  was  a  heavy  mist,  which  both  wet  the 
spectators  and  interfered  with  their  -view  of  the  racing.  _  The 
ground  was  very  heavy,  as  much  rain  had  fallen  during  the  night ; 
but  the  sport  was  again  excellent.  Five  of  the  seven  races  were 
won  by  half  a  length  or  less ;  three  of  these  five  races  were  won 
by  a  neck,  and  one  by  a  head  only.  The  Prendergast  Stakes 
ended  in  a  very  pretty  struggle  between  Bonny  Jean  and  Export, 
the  former,  who  had  a  little  the  best  of  the  weights,  winning  by 
a  neck. 

The  Great  Challenge  Stakes  is  a  race  in  which  two-year-olds 
have  an  opportunity  of  trying  their  powers  with  older  horses,  at 
weight  for  age.  The  two  four-year-olds,  Tristan  and  Scobell,  were 
first  and  second  favourites;  the  two-year-old  Energy,  who  had 
won  the  Tattersall  Sale  Stakes  at  Doncaster,  and  run  fifth  in  the 
Middle  Park  Plate,  was  third  favourite,  and  Nellie,  who  had  won 
this  very  race  last  year,  as  a  two-year-old  (beating  Tristan 
and  Scobell),  was  fourth  favourite.  An  American  two-year-old 
called  Blue  Grass  made  the  running  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and 
then  Britomartis  carried  it  on  as  far  as  the  Bushes.  From  that 
point  Mr.  Crawfurd's  Energy  took  the  lead,  followed  by  Tristan 
and  Scobell.  The  last-named  pair  gradually  overtook  Energy, 
but  they  had  not  quite  succeeded  in  passing  him  before  reaching 
the  winning-post,  and  Energy  won  by  a  neck  from  Tristan,  while 
Tristan  was  but  a  short  head  in  front  of  Scobell.  The  Great 
Challenge  Stakes  has  thus  been  won  in  two  successive  years  by 
two-year-olds,  and  in  each  case  Scobell  and  Tristan  have  been 
placed.  The  last  race  of  the  Meeting  was  the  Newmarket  Derby, 
for  which  Dutch  Oven  was  the  first  favourite.  At  first  as  much 
as  2  to  1  was  laid  on  her ;  but,  when  it  was  remembered  that  the 
dense  mist  was  likely  to  be  against  a  horse  that  lay  under  sus- 
picion of  being  thick-winded,  and  that  the  heavy  state  of  the 
ground  would  multiply  considerably  the  effect  of  every  ounce  of 
the  10  lbs.  she  was  to  give  to  a  good  colt  like  Shrewsbury,  her 
backers  lost  confidence,  and  11  to  10  was  laid  against  her  at  the 
start.  As  soon  as  the  flag  fell  Shrewsbury  took  the  lead,  and 
held  it  gallantly  throughout  the  race,  winning  by  three  lengths. 
Palermo,  a  20  to  1  outsider,  was  second — probably  on  sufferance 
only ;  and  Dutch  Oven  was  half  a  length  behind  him. 

As  we  observed  last  week,  the  Cesarewitch  was  rather  a  tame 
affair,  but  the  Newmarket  Second  October  Meeting,  taken  as  a 
whole,  was  exceedingly  interesting,  and  it  was  remarkable  for  fine 
finishes.  It  was  also  noticeable  for  the  wonderful  successes  of  Mr. 
Crawfurd,  who  won  nearly  all  the  principal  races,  while  Lord 
Kosebery  had  a  fair  share  of  luck.  The  famous  jockey  Archer 
was  rather  unfortunate  in  his  mounts,  but  both  Wood  and  Cannon 
had  a  fine  time  of  it. 


REVIEWS. 


THIBETAN  AND  BRETON  FOLKLORE.* 

"  A  LL  superstitions  exist  everywhere,  and  if  anywhere  they 
■A-  are  not  found,  it  is  because  they  have  not  been  looked 
for  with  sufficient  care."  So  says  a  French  folldoriste,  who 
is  quoted  by  M.  Paul  Sebillot,  in  his  pretty  Elzevir  volumes 
on  Breton  traditions.  The  remark  may  not  be  literally  true, 
though  M.  Luzel  once  found  an  old  Breton  woman  performiu"- 
a  particularly  unpleasant  magic  rite,  previously  thought  pecu- 
liar to  some  of  the  natives  of  India.  But  superstitious  and 
traditional  stories  are  everywhere  sufficiently  alike  to  justify  us  in 
reviewing  together  the  stories  of  Thibet  and  the  tales  of  French- 
speaking  Bretons.  The  Thibetan  Tales  have  been  translated  by 
Mr.  Ealston  from  the  German  version  of  Schiefner.  Mr. 
Ealston  adds  an  Introduction,  which  even  the  most  per- 
severing children  of  Mother  Goose  will  probably  find'  in- 
finitely the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  work.  This  preface 
contains  a  short  sketch  of  the  life  and  adventures  of  Csoma  de 
Koros,  the  Hungarian  scholar  who  made  the  Kah-Gyur  and  its 
stores  of  Indian  lore  and  Thibetan  philology  accessible  to  Euro- 
peans. Quite  apart  from  the  subjects  which  he  investigated,  the 
interest  of  Csoma  de  l.'orcis's  biography  is  so  great  that  the  Intro- 
duction may  be  recommended  even  to  readers  who  will  not  care 
for  the  elaborately  puerile  Mdrchen  of  the  Kah-Gyur.    De  Korbs 

*  Tibetan  Tales,  derived  from  Indian  Sources.  Translated  from  the 
Thibetan  of  the  Kah-Gyur,  by  F.  Anton  von  Schiefner.  Done  into 
English,  with  an  Introduction,  from  the  German,  by  W.  R.  S.  Ralston,  M.A. 
London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1882. 

Traditions  de  la  Haute  Bretagne.  Par  Paul  Sebillot.  Paris  : 
Maisonneuve  et  Cie.  1882. 


was  born  at  the  end  of  last  century,  he  studied  at  Gottingen,  and 
became  a  Slavonic  philologist.  He  conceived  the  desire  to  dis- 
cover the  origin  of  the  Hungarian  nation,  and  set  out  to  find  "  his 
relations  "  somewhere  on  the  far  side  of  Thibet.  The  later  years 
of  his  life  were  spent  in  half-frozen  Thibetan  monasteries,  where 
he  studied  the  language  of  the  country  in  weather  so  cold  that  ho 
dared  scarcely  turn  the  pages  of  his  books  for  fear  of  having  his 
hand  frostbitten.  His  existence  was  that  of  an  ascetic  ;  his  only 
food  was  boiled  rice,  his  only  stimulant  tea.  He  died  in  Nepal  in 
1842,  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  starting  for  Holy  Lhasa,  in  the 
hopes  of  finding  there  "  rich  stores  of  Thibetan  literature."  He  gave 
to  the  world  an  authentic  copy  of  the  sacred  Thibetan  book,  the  Kah- 
Gyur,  versions  of  Sanskrit  writings  imported  into  Thibet,  and 
translated  there  between  the  seventh  and  the  thirteenth  centuries. 
This  prolix  Thibetan  Bible  consists  of  one  hundred  volumes  ;  and 
from  its  first  division,  the  "Dulva,"  come  the  tales  which  Mr.  Ealston 
gives  us  through  Professor  Schiefner's  German  version.  It  is  im- 
possible to  exaggerate  the  colossal  imbecility  of  most  of  these 
stories.  The  Indian  imagination,  after  the  Vedic  period  espe- 
cially, was  afflicted  with  the  plague  of  childish  garrulity.  For  lack 
of  real  fancy,  the  sages  and  poets  took  to  the  infantine  trick  of 
multiplying  all  their  prodigies  by  several  hundred  millions  of 
crores  of  lacs.  The  tame  absurdities  of  priestly  and  Brahmanic 
invention  were  introduced  into  stories  of  which  the  plots  are 
common  to  all  the  world,  from  New  Zealand  to  South  Africa,  from 
Greenland  to  Tartary,  from  Barra  to  Egypt.  The  Aryans  of  India 
cannot  even  tell  an  honest,  world-wide  cock-and-bull  story  in  a 
straightforward  way,  but  mix  it  up  with  the  prodigious  drivel  of 
Buddhist  and  Brahmanic  thaumaturgic  lore.  We  do  not  speak 
without  some  knowledge  of  mythic  legends,  and  we  can  seriously 
say  that,  for  fluent  and  foolish  garrulity  of  manner,  and  for 
energetic  and  industrious  flatness  of  fancy,  Indian  mythology  beats 
all  the  mythic  legends  of  all  known  savages.  Still,  even  through 
the  jungles  of  the  Kah-Gyur  there  runs  a  thread  or  clue  which  we 
can  cling  to,  and  that  thread  is  the  original  set  of  incidents  which 
are  common  to  almost  all  peoples. 

The  first  story  given  us  from  the  Thibetan  is  that  of  King 
Mandhatar.  Now  the  Indian  element  in  this  story  is  not  inade- 
quately represented  by  the  passage  in  which  the  king's  sermon  on 
the  vanity  of  fife  persuades  "  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  " 
to  live  in  the  forest  and  turn  hermits.  It  must  have  been  a  big 
forest  in  which  a  million  hermits  were  not  compelled  to  see  a  good 
deal  of  each  other's  society.  We  need  not  bore  the  reader  with 
the  "  many  hundreds,  many  thousands,  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  "  of  everything  which  came  in  the  way  of  the  king. 
The  universal  element  in  the  tale  is  the  story  of  a  birth  from  a 
king's  head.  The  child  was  called  "  Murdhaja,  crown-born," 
just  as  Athene  was  called  " Tritogeneia,"  "born  from  the  head" 
of  Zeus,  according  to  one  etymology  of  the  epithet.  Children  born 
from  one  or  another  part  of  a  man's  or  god's  body  are  common  in 
folklore.  One  is  found  in  Schmidt's  modern  Greek  Miirchen. 
Tangaroa,  in  the  South  Pacific  myths,  as  Mr.  Ealston  points  out, 
was  bom  from  the  arm  of  Papa.  The  case  of  Dionysus  is  well 
known.  In  the  same  Thibetan  story  comes  the  other  common 
incident  of  a  being,  pampered  by  fortune,  who  falls  from  his  high 
estate  because  he  wants  too  much.  This  Miirchen  has  an  obviously 
moral  origin  ;  it  is  a  prehistoric  parable.  Mr.  Ealston  gives  some 
variants  from  German  popular  tales.  In  the  second  Thibetar 
story  we  have  the  worldwide  legend  of  the  bride  who  may  not 
see  her  husband.  We  have  frequently  pointed  out  that  this  traity 
best  known  in  the  form  of  "  Cupid  and  Psyche,"  is  to  be  referred 
to  a  widespread  custom  of  savage  and  barbaric  nuptial  etiquette. 
In  the  Thibetan  form,  as  in  the  Zulu,  the  bridegroom  really  is 
hideous,  but  he  ultimately  becomes  beautiful.  Mr.  Ealston  gives 
a  number  of  variants  in  which  the  bride  or  bridegroom  wears  a 
"  husk  "  of  some  animal  skin,  a  common  custom  in  savage  magic. 
With  the  skin  of  the  beast  or  bird  the  sorcerer  acquires  its  speed 
and  strength.  Yehl,  the  Odin  of  the  Thlinkeets,  could  thus 
assume  the  shape  of  a  raven.  The  eighth  Thibetan  story  contains 
the  formula  of  the  bird  which,  if  eaten  by  any  one,  will  secure  for 
its  devourer  the  crown  of  his  country.  Sometimes  eating  an  egg 
has  the  same  result.  "  Many  mythologists  recognize  in  the  golden 
egg  the  Sun."  We  can  readily  believe  this  of  many  mythologists. 
Among  other  popular  stories  in  the  Thibetan  collection  is  the 
"  Clever  Thief."  The  version  is  nearer  that  given  by  Herodotus  as 
current  in  Egypt,  and  lately  illustrated  by  Maspero,  than  any 
other  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  We  believe  the  mythologists 
say  that  the  Thief  is  the  Wind.  Something  like  the  Swan- 
maiden  formula  is  also  found  in  Thibetan  (p.  54).  There  are  also 
many  stories  of  animals  of  the  usual  kind. 

Turning  to  Brittany,  we  welcome  M.  Paul  Sebillot's  very  well- 
arranged  and  interesting  collection  of  traditions,  for  the  most 
part  taken  down  from  the  lips  of  peasants.  One  old  woman  who 
had  seen  fairies  is  still  alive,  or  was  alive  very  lately.  We  propose 
to  select  a  few  examples  of  odd  coincidences  in  folk-lore  from  M. 
Sebillot's  book.  Few  myths  are  better  known  than  that  of  the 
swallowing  of  his  children  by  Kronos.  Zeus  was  born,  a  stone  was 
substituted  for  the  child,  Kronos  swallowed  the  stone,  and  all  his 
children  came  to  life  from  his  body  in  perfect  health.  The 
swallowing  and  reproducing  myth  is  African  and  Australian  ;  but 
we  are  surprised  to  find  that  the  stone  wrapped  up  iu  swaddling- 
bands  and  devoured  by  mistake  for  a  child  recurs  in  Brittany. 
"  At  St.  Juliac  a  menhir  only  a  metre  in  height  is  said  to  be  a 
tooth  Gargantua  broke  when  swallowing  in  a  hurry  a  stone 
wrapped  up  in  swaddling-bands,  which  he  supposed  to  be  one 
of  his  children."    This  anecdote  makes  us  look  forward  with 
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pleasure  to  M.  Sebillot's  book  ou  "Gargantua  in  Popular 
Tradition."  Rabelais's  bero  is,  of  course,  mucb  older  thau 
Rabelais,  and  bas  a  semi-religious  legend  of  bis  own.  There  is  a 
rock  at  Guerchnien  which  was  a  dog  petrified  by  St.  Oonvezon. 
There  is  a  rock  in  Victoria  which  was  a  man  petrified  by  hearing 
a  wild  dog  speak.  As  a  rule,  the  Breton  Marchen  have  nothing 
to  say  about  the  great  standing  stones  ;  only  about  a  dozen 
contes  out  of  some  four  hundred  refer  to  this  feature  of  the 
country.  Probably  the  stories  are,  in  origin,  older  than  the 
stones.  In  Berry  and  at  Erce,  as  in  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
the  belief  exists  in  stones  which  grow,  or  propagate  their  species  ; 
in  either  case  having,  like  all  the  world  in  primitive  belief, 
the  attributes  of  life.  Neolithic  axes  are,  in  Brittany  as  else- 
where, called  "  thunderbolts,"  and  used  as  talismans.  They 
were  built  into  the  foundations  of  houses,  to  serve  magically  as 
lightning  conductors.  We  have  seen  a  neolithic  axe  found  in 
extending  the  buildings  of  an  inn  in  Galloway,  but  we  do  not 
know  whether  the  custom  of  laying  such  weapons  in  foundations 
of  houses  has  ever  prevailed  in  Scotland.  Small  llint  arrow-beads 
are  made  into  necklets,  as  was  the  practice  of  the  ancient 
Etruscans.  The  magic  formula  addressed  to  a  neolithic  weapon 
is — 

Fierre,  pierre, 

Garde  moi  de  tonnerre. 

"  Sainte  Fleur,"  in  another  chant,  is  probably  the  May  blossom, 
thus  canonized,  like  Sainte  Ampoule,  by  the  ignorant.  We  have 
seen  "  Cendreusette  "  become  "Sainte  Rosette"  in  a  Mentonese 
version  of  "  Cinderella." 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  mucb  real  worship  of  stones  or  trees 
in  French-speaking  Brittany.  The  adored  trees  are  sometimes 
sanctified  by  the  presence  of  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  or  of  a  saint. 
Magical  fountains  and  wishing  wells  are,  naturally,  not  infrequent. 
Almost  every  commune  has  its  wonder-working  water.  Fairies 
chiefly  live  in  the  sea-caves  and  the  barrows.  They  are  usually 
beautiful,  and  are  known  as  "  the  good  ladies."  They  are  not  visible 
in  this  century,  because  1800  is  an  even  number;  but  in  the 
twentieth  century  they  are  expected  to  return.  As  in  Scotch 
folklore,  he  who  rubs  bis  eyes  with  a  certain  ointment  con  see  the 
fairies.  The  anecdotes  told  about  the  good  folk  tally  almost  ex- 
actly with  Scotch,  Irish,  and  modern  Greek  tales  of  the  same 
character.  If  baptized,  they  lose  their  immortality.  In  place  of 
the  Scotch  Whuppity  Stoury,  and  the  German  Eutnpelstiltzkin, 
we  have  a  Breton  fairy  called  Grignon.  Brownies,  or  Lutins, 
are  as  common  as  in  Russia  or  Scotland.  The  Kelpy  which 
cried  "  The  Hour  is  come,  but  not  the  Man,"  has  his  parallel 
in  Brittany.  "  Walking  at  night  by  a  stream,  a  farmer  heard 
a  voice  say,  'Where  is  be  whose  hour  is  come?'  Presently  a 
man  rushed  past  the  farmer  without  a  word,  and  dashed  into  the 
water,  which  closed  bubbling  over  him."  This  story  was  told  by 
Franchise  Dumont,  "  who  heard  it  from  the  farmer  to  whom  the 
adventure  happened."  As  it  also  "  happened  "  in  Scotland,  we  fear 
it  must  be  set  down  as  a  widely-spread  legend.  "  Arthur's  Hunt" 
is  a  common  phenomenon,  so  are  the  ghostly  creatures  that  wash 
dead  men's  shrouds  in  the  moonlight.  In  Berry  these  apparitions 
are  the  souls  of  women  who  have  killed  their  own  children.  The 
traditions  about  animals  of  a  supernatural  sort,  or  supernaturally 
endowed,  should  be  read  along  with  M.  Holland's  books.  They 
are  very  remarkable,  and  important  to  the  rnythologist,  containing 
very  singular  traits  found  among  Aztecs,  Zulus,  and  Aryans  of 
India.  But  few  historical  characters  have  left  the  faintest  trace 
in  peasant  memory.  The  peasant  has  learned  little  and  not  for- 
gotten much  since  his  ancestors  ran  wild  in  the  woods  and  be- 
lieved the  rambling  creeds  of  savages.  Arthur,  Duguesclin,  the 
Princess  Anne,  the  Chouans,  the  monks,  have  not  quite  passed  out 
of  recollection,  but  they  are  vague  figures  mixed  up  with  older 
legends  and  immemorial  superstitions.  M.  Sebillot's  book  should 
form  part  of  every  library  of  folklore,  and  its  excellent  type  and 
paper  recommend  it  to  the  bibliophile. 


ROMAN  CAMEOS  AND  FLORENTINE  MOSAICS.* 

IT  is  a  pity  that  this  really  good  little  book  should  have  so 
foolish  a  title.  Roman  Cameos  and  Florentine  Mosaics  suggests 
a  disquisition  on  the  work  of  the  lapidary,  and  not  a  series  of 
essays  bearing  on  the  Italian  Renaissance.  The  second  title  does 
more  distinctly  indicate  the  character  of  the  book ;  but  it  can 
scarcely  be  expected  that  any  one  will  be  so  precise  as  to  quote  it 
in  conversation.  The  book  will  be  called  by  the  name  on  the 
cover,  and  this  name  is  even  iu  a  metaphorical  sense  inappropriate. 
Mis3  Yonge  has  indeed  made  us  familiar  with  the  idea  of  his- 
torical cameos  in  her  charming  little  scenes  from  English  history, 
and  one  or  two  of  the  studies  before  us  answer  to  the  same  meta- 
phorical description.  It  is  not,  however,  easy  to  see  why  those 
which  especially  concern  Florentine  matters  are  called  mosaics. 
Between  the  cameo  and  the  mosaic  there  is  but  little  likeness  ;  but 
there  seems  no  difference  in  the  treatment  of  Roman  and  Floren- 
tine subjects.  Each  essay,  while  it  is  complete  in  itself,  forms 
part  of  a  skilfully-designed  treatise.  So  far  the  book  might,  if  it  were 
considered  needful  to  give  it  a  fanciful  name,  be  called  a  Mosaic,  but 
then  Roman  Cameos  would  be  out  of  place.  The  title,  however, 
is  but  a  small  matter  when  once  the  book  is  opened.    If  the  name 

*  Hamuli  Cameos  and  Florentine  Mosaics;  a  Scries  of  Studies:  His- 
torical, Critical,  and  Artistic.  By  Emil  Gebhart.  Translated  and  Edited 
by  M.  Jeaffreson.    London  :  Remington  &  Co.  1882. 


was  intended  to  invest  it  with  a  spurious  worth,  the  writer  bas  done 
bis  work  injustice.  Nor  does  the  translator  seem  to  appreciate  the 
book  on  which  she  bas  been  engaged.  In  the  editor's  preface — 
for,  on  the  strength  of  a  few  worthless  notes,  this  higher  title  is 
assumed — after  a  little  preachment  about  the  way  in  which  we 
ought  to  develop  our  "  body,  soul,  and  spirit"  in  our  holidays,  this 
book  is  recommended  as  a  means  of  enabling  "busy  people  to  view 
the  contents  of  galleries  and  museums  with  some  idea  of  their  place 
in  history,"  as  if  it  were  a  rather  superior  sort  of  guide-book. 
Herr  Gebhart  bas,  indeed,  been  unlucky  in  his  translator  and  editor. 
Frequent  misspellings,  such  as  Ansonius  (p.  33)  and  Bartolomeo 
(p.  186);  instances  of  barbarous  confusion  of  tongues,  such  as 
Dietrich  of  Verona  (p.  69),  and  Ste.  Catherine  of  Siena  (p.  97); 
inconsistencies  in  spelling  the  same  name,  as,  for  example, 
Machiavelli  (p.  92)  and  Macchiavel  (p.  94),  Girolamo  Savonarola 
(p.  121),  and  the  marvellous  translation  of  Jlieronymi  Ferrariensis 
effiijies  as  Jerome  of  Savonarola  (p.  89),  annoy  the  eye  of  the 
reader  and  disfigure  the  work  of  a  scholar.  Nor  can  we  forbear 
noticing  the  utter  want  of  good  taste  exhibited  in  the  notes  ap- 
pended to  the  last  essay,  in  which  the  sorrows  and  sufferings  of 
the  patriot  Leopardi  are  made  the  text  of  exhortations  to  "  glory 
iu  tribulation." 

From  these  external  defects  it  is  pleasant  to  turn  to  the  matter 
of  the  book  itself.  Eight  short  essays  throw  various  lights  on  the 
Italian  Renaissance.  A  complete  and  continuous  work  on  this 
inexhaustible  subject  is  promised  by  the  author,  and  the  first  fruits 
of  his  labours  are  so  full  of  thought  and  beauty  that  we  shall  look 
forward  with  pleasure  to  their  full  harvest.  It  is  evident  that  the 
little  book  before  us  follows  the  lines  of  a  larger  work,  and  some- 
thing is  sacrificed  to  this  in  clearness  of  arrangement  and  con- 
nexion. The  plan  of  the  whole  and  the  place  of  each  essay  may  be 
gathered  from  the  author's  preface.  To  illustrate  the  sense  of 
beauty  and  the  love  for  it  which  made  Italy  the  home  of  the 
Renaissance,  Herr  Gebhart  begins  with  a  lively  picture  of 
Epicureanism  at  Pompeii.  The  connexion  between  this  sub-  " 
ject  and  the  general  idea  of  the  book  seems  rather  slender. 
Epicureanism,  widely  as  it  prevailed  in  Italy,  was  ever  a 
stranger  there.  It  was  the  resource  of  men  who  were  debarred 
from  that  political  life  which  has  been  at  all  times  to  an  Italian  as 
the  very  breath  of  his  nostrils.  The  Epicureans  were  wealthy 
men  who  were  not  heroic  enough  to  shatter  themselves  against 
Imperialism  in  the  attempt  to  enter  on  a  life  from  which  they 
were  shut  out.  Captive  Greece  taught  them  her  arts  ;  and,  as  the 
noble  withdrew  from  a  society  in  which  he  was  no  longer  the 
force  he  once  had  been,  he  took  with  him  the  means  of  making 
life  pleasant  and  beautiful.  He  had  no  longer  any  reason  for 
courting  the  people,  no  longer  any  place  to  fill  in  the  State.  He 
shunned  the  noisy  crowd  of  clients,  and  absolved  himself  even 
from  domestic  duties.  Cultivated  tastes  adorned  bis  life,  and  care- 
fully regulated  self-indulgence  made  it  easy.  Herr  Gebhart  has 
given  us  a  vivid  picture  of  this  life  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  of  the  house  of  Sallust,  and  the  languid  pleasures  of  Pliny. 
This  selfish  seclusion  was  not  truly  Italian.  The  self-sufficing 
Epicurean  of  Pompeii  bas  little  in  common  with  the  true  child  of 
the  Renaissance,  full  of  eager  hopes  and  ambitions,  a  man  of  his 
own  times,  living  with  his  neighbours,  and  jealous  of  their  ap- 
plause. Yet  both  alike  were  full  of  that  aesthetic  feeling  which 
Italy  first  received  from  Greece,  and  then  made  peculiarly  her 
own.  On  a  society  which  found  its  highest  expression  on  the 
chores  of  the  Bay  of  Naples  came  the  flood  of  barbarian  invasion, 
and  swept  it  away.  The  darkness  of  night  settled  down  on  Italy 
and  Western  Europe.  Among  the  stately  or  picturesque  remains 
of  the  middle  ages  people  are  apt  to  forget  how  dark  that  night 
was,  and  how  full  of  suffering.  The  very  sights  which  now  please 
our  eyes  tell  their  tale  of  ceaseless  insecurity  : — 

Mark  the  covered  bridges  connecting  the  palace  with  the  prison  or 
citadel,  like  that  hy  which  Clement  VII.  took  refuge  in  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo  from  the  sack  of  Rome  ;  note  the  massive  signorial  strongholds, 
like  those  at  Florence,  fit  to  brave  any  assault — the  castles  perched  like 
eagles'  nests  on  the  summits  of  a  mountain  peak,  like  Aequa-pendente,  or 
ranged  along  a  wall  of  rock  as  at  Narni,  or  protected  by  Pelasgic  ramparts 
as  at  Cortona,  or  squeezed  between  the  sides  of  some  ravine  as  at  Bacharach 
or  Oberwesel  on  the  Rhine  ;  and  then  remind  yourself  that  the  enemy  is 
everywhere,  well  armed  and  unscrupulous.  Now  it  is  the  vagabond  soldier 
in  rusty  armour — now  the  ragged,  wandering  student,  who  begs  by  day, 
and  at  night  lies  in  wait  for  the  timid  townsman  under  the  shadow  of  the 
church-porch — now  it  is  the  gipsy  lurking  at  the  city-gats  to  steal  away 
the  children,  or  the  baron  watching  from  the  dungeon-tower  for  the  tra- 
velling merchant,  that  he  may  come  down  upon  him  across  the  vineyards 
with  his  armed  followers,  to  rob  him  of  purse  or  life.  The  farms  of  the 
Roman  Campagua  are  still  furnished  with  square  towers,  vestiges  of  the 
days  when  Petrarch  dared  not  go  from  Ostia  to  Rome  without  being 
escorted  by  a  hundred  horsemen,  when  the  Colosseum  was  the  lurk- 
ing place  for  banditti  and  savage  dogs,  and  one  did  not  venture  into  its 
solitudes,  even  in  broad  daylight,  but  at  considerable  risk. 

The  life  of  the  middle  ages  was  darkened  by  barbarian  inva- 
sions, by  war  and  robbery,  by  merciless  punishments,  famines  and 
pestilences.  In  the  blackness  of  this  darkness  there  were  men 
who  struggled  after  light.  The  "'Everlasting  Gospel"  of  Joachim 
of  Flora  was  the  expression  of  a  longing  after  spiritual  freedom.  An 
eager  thirst  for  learning  brought  crowds  to  the  feet  of  the  teachers 
of  philosophy,  and  drove  men  to  give  up  all  for  the  sake  of  know- 
ledge, until  at  last  the  line  of  great  scholars  culminated  in  Roger 
Bacon,  the  prophet  of  a  new  age.  The  Crusades  kindled 
the  imagination  with  thoughts  of  beauty  and  splendour.  Heroic 
lays  and  the  voices  of  troubadours  and  minnesingers  spoke 
the  craving  after  poetry.  With  so  many  aspirations  after 
light,  the  day  seemed  to  be  near  at  hand.     The  renewed 
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darkness  and  disenchantment  which  saddened  the  searchers 
after  light  are  well  described,  though  the  causes  of  this 
falling  back  are  scarcely  hinted  at.  It  is  true  that  "as  time 
rolled  on  humanity  seemed  to  have  dwindled  to  a  meaner  type," 
that  "  in  the  days  of  Philippe  le  Bel  the  world  no  longer  be- 
longed to  paladins,  but  to  lawyers  and  attorneys,"  though  these 
expressions  are  rather  rhetorical.  But  the  intellectual  darkness 
which  oppressed  Western  Europe  during  this  period  arose  from 
several  causes.  Chief  among  them  were  the  long  war  between 
France  and  England,  with  all  its  terrible  consequences,  and  the 
troubles  which  arose  from  the  Papal  Captivity  and  Schism.  From 
the  sadness  and  mockery  which  followed  disenchantment  Europe 
was  saved  by  Italy.  As  the  three  greatest  Italians  in  the  four- 
teenth, fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries,  Dante,  Savonarola,  and 
Michael  Angelo  are  made  the  subjects  of  a  short  and  rather  un- 
satisfactory study.  A  connecting  link  between  Dante  and 
Savonarola,  as  "  the  precursors  and  teachers  of  Michael  ADgelo," 
is  found  "  in  absence  of  cheering  light. 9  They  were  indeed  in  the 
midst  of  darkness,  which,  in  the  case  at  least  of  Dante,  compre- 
hended him  not.  Yet  to  say  (p.  87)  that  "  both  went  on  groping 
among  the  shadows  until  their  tragic  deaths"  is  to  pass  a  strange 
sentence  on  these  children  of  the  light.  Dean  Church  has  well 
remarked  in  his  essay  on  the  great  Florentine  poet  that  "  light  is  to 
Dante  the  special  and  chosen  source  of  poetic  beauty."  The  phy- 
sical light  in  which  he  rejoiced  found  its  reflection  within  him. 
Though  the  spirit  of  the  exile  was  chastened  by  sorrow,  it  was 
never  clouded  by  doubt.  Slight  as  is  the  notice  which  is  given  us 
of  the  poet,  it  is  sufficient  to  show  some  want  of  appreciation  of 
his  character  and  work.  At  the  very  outset  it  is  tainted  with  the 
common  error  of  supposing  that  Dante  espoused  the  Ghibelin 
cause,  "not  understanding  that  even  under  bad  or  indifferent 
Popes  the  Holy  See  represented  theoretically  the  national  inde- 
pendence of  Italy."  Dante  was  not  a  Ghibelin.  He  did  indeed 
break  with  the  extreme  Guelfs  of  Florence,  and  joined  the  party  of 
the  Bianchi,  who  in  time  were  forced  by  their  enemies  into 
Ghibelinism.  But  he  saw  clearly  how  Ghibelins  as  well  as  Guelfs 
were  unfaithful  to  the  common  cause  of  law  and  right  symbolized 
by  the  Imperial  ensign.  The  Guelf  would  supplant  that  ensign 
by  the  lilies  of  France ;  the  Ghibelin  would  use  it  for  his  own 
factious  purposes : — 

L'  uno  al  pubblico  segno  i  gigli  gialli 
•       Oppone,  e  quel  s'  appropria  1'  altro  a  parte, 
Si  cli'  h  forte  a  vederqual  piii  si  falli. 

Faecian  li  Ghibellin,  faccian  lor  arte 
Sott'  altro  segno ;  che  mal  segue  quello 
Sempre  chi  la  giustizia  e  lui  diparte. 

How  far  Dante  was  from  setting  the  Emperor  in  opposition  to  or 
above  the  Pope  may  be  read  in  almost  every  chapter  of  the  De 
Monarckia.  His  hopes  for  Italy  were  based  on  a  system  in  which 
the  Pope  and  the  Emperor,  each  in  his  own  sphere,  should  exer- 
cise a  world-wide  authority,  of  which  Rome  was  the  rightful  seat. 
In  his  clear  vision  there  was  no  darkness.  So  also  was  it  with 
Savonarola.  Both  were  mistaken  as  to  the  things  which  were  to 
be ;  both  struggled  against)  brute  force  and  failed.  To  speak  of 
either  one  or  the  other  as  groping  in  darkness  shows  a  failure  to 
apprehend  the  light  which  shone  within  them.  The  effect  of  the 
teaching  of  Dante  and  Savonarola  on  the  life  and  work  of  Michael 
Angelo  is  well  brought  out ;  and,  often  as  the  paintings  of  the 
Sistine  Chapel  have  been  described,  they  are  here  portrayed  with 
a  vigour  and  discernment  which  makes  the  description  welcome. 

Along  with  the  sentiment  of  beauty  there  existed  in  the  Italian 
mind  a  strong  political  faculty.  How  this  faculty  by  its  sense  of 
reality  affected  Italian  art,  in  bringing  it  from  idealism  to  nature,  is 
a  subject  which  would  bear  fuller  treatment  than  the  limits  of  this 
little  book  allow.  It  bore  its  most  remarkable  fruit  in  the  work  of 
the  Italian  historians.  The  Florentine  and  Venetian  historians  stand 
alone  in  the  philosophic  treatment  of  their  subjects,  and  of  these 
two,  the  Florentines  take  by  far  the  higher  place.  From  the  earliest 
years  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  Chronicle  of  Villani  begins  a 
series  of  histories  written  in  a  spirit  of  investigation  into  the 
causes  of  events.  Dealing  with  the  revolutions  and  progress  of 
their  own  State,  the  Florentine  historians  of  the  Renaissance  per- 
ceived the  connexion  between  economy  and  politics,  and  devoted 
themselves  to  working  out  the  problems  which  underlay  political 
phenomena.  In  a  chapter  on  "  Florentine  Historians  and  the 
Beginnings  of  Political  Economy,"  the  history  of  the  incidence  of 
taxation,  which  lay  at  the  root  of  the  domestic  struggles  of 
Florence,  is  taken  as  an  example  of  this  philosophic  style  of 
writing.  The  special  traits  of  the  Florentine  historians  are  to  be 
found  in  their  perfection  in  Guicciardini  and  Macchiavelli. 
Diplomatists  and  statesmen,  as  well  as  authors,  they  combined 
practical  experience  with  powers  of  investigation  and  argument. 
Exact  observation  of  all  economic  questions  led  the  historians  of 
Florence  to  wide  views  on  the  theory  of  government  and  its 
proper  development.  From  Villani  to  Macchiavelli  they  belong 
to  a  different  class  from  that  of  the  chroniclers  of  earlier  times 
or  other  countries.  They  stand  in  literature  in  the  same  rela- 
tion to  Malaspina  as  the  painters  from  Giotto  to  Raffaelle  do 
to  their  predecessors.  In  virtue  of  the  method  they  pursued, 
as  well  as  of  the  excellence  of  their  work,  they  belong  to 
the  Renaissance.  A  separate  study  is  devoted  to  Raffaelle  as 
the  crowning  glory  of  the  new  awakening.  The  various  influ- 
ences which  affected  his  work  are  made  the  means  of  bringing  in 
some  just,  though  not  particularly  original,  remarks  on  some  of 
the  painters  of  earlier  schools.  In  the  estimate  of  Raffaelle's  posi- 
tion there  is  some  exaggeration.    He  may  perhaps  be  truly  called 


"  the  greatest  painter  that  the  world  has  ever  seen,"  for  he  took  all 
that  was  best  in  those  who  had  worked  before  him,  yet  he  copied 
no  one,  for,  as  he  took  his  inspirations,  they  became  his  own.  At 
the  same  time  his  headship  in  one  art  does  not  entitle  hiin  to  be 
called  "  the  head  of  the  Renaissance  in  the  sixteenth  century,"  for 
he  failed  in  reaching  excellence  when  he  touched  other  arts,  and 
Mr.  Symonds,  in  his  volume  on  the  Fine  Arts,  shows  a  better 
judgment  by  refusing  to  place  him  "  among  the  many-sided  heroes 
of  the  Renaissance."  Yet  the  impression  which  he  has  made  upon 
the  world  is  evidenced  by  the  estimate  which  is  generally  formed  of 
Leo  X.  For  from  Raflaelle's  genius  and  from  Raffaelle's  portrait 
of  that  Pope  comes,  to  no  small  extent,  the  mistaken  idea  which 
ranks  him  as  the  patron  of  the  noblest  workers  of  the  Renaissance. 
The  true  place  he  occupied  is  clearly  defined  by  Herr  Gebhart  in 
a  sketch  of  his  life  and  character.  With  the  sack  of  Rome  the 
Italian  Renaissance  perished.  The  light  which  had  been  kindled 
by  the  torch  of  Italy  burned  in  lands  beyond  the  Alps ;  in  the 
laud  where  it  first  shone  it  was  quenched  by  violence  and  tyranny. 
To  the  closing  scene  which  describes  how  once  more  the  barbarians 
brought  political  and  intellectual  death  upon  Italy,  a  last  essay 
is  added  on  "  one  of  those  writers  who  gave  to  their  country  a 
second  intellectual  Renaissance,  and  were  preparing  its  political 
renovation."  The  sketch  of  Leopardi  is  sympathetic,  but  it 
dwells  too  much  on  his  private  sorrows  and  too  little  on  his  work 
and  times.  To  have  seen  his  land  sold  into  slavery  by  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  and  the  hopes  of  Naples  and  of  Piedmont  crushed 
by  the  influence  of  the  Ploly  Alliance,  to  have  witnessed  the  bitter 
end  of  the  rising  in  Central  Italy  in  1 831,  to  have  known  the  failure 
and  derision  which  waited  on  the  first  attempt  of  Mazzini,  might  well 
cause  Leopardi  to  despair.  Yet,  despairing  as  he  did  of  the  future 
of  his  country,  the  love  and  pride  with  which  he  regarded  her 
caused  his  verses  to  inspire  those  who,  like  Giusti,  lived  in  days 
when  hope  seemed  not  unreasonable.  He  bore  his  part  in  that 
"  political  renovation  "  of  which  our  eyes  have  seen  the  fulfilment. 
Can  it  be  said  that  "  the  intellectual  Renaissance,"  which  seemed  so 
abiding  in  his  days,  in  which  he  and  his  friend  Cardinal  Mai, 
Manzoni,  Nicolini,  and  many  others  bore  their  parts,  has  ever 
fulfilled  its  brilliant  promise  ? 


LANG'S  HELEN  OF  TROY.* 

HELEN  OF  TROY !  a  goodly  name,  and  a  goodly  theme ! 
Some  little  while  ago  Mr.  Lang,  writing  of  the  poetry  of 
Mr.  William  Morris,  remarked  of  his  Life  and  Death  of  Jason, 
how  little  likelihood  there  must  have  seemed  of  the  modern  world 
listening  with  interest  and  excitement  to  "  a  myriad  times  told 
tale,  in  which  all  the  incidents  were  familiar,  and  the  end  known 
beforehaud."  Some  such  thought  may  possibly  have  come  to  him 
as  he  was  meditating  his  Helen  of  Troy,  and  from  Mr.  Morris's 
success  he  may  have  drawn  comforting  auguries  of  his  own. 
Who  listens  once,  the  proverb  says,  will  listen  twice.  "In  a 
literary  age  like  our  own,  in  an  age  of  criticism,  epigram,  pretty 
idyl,  in  the  age  of  Theocritus  and  the  Ptolemies,  a  poet  had  ven- 
tured to  tell  once  more  the  tale  of  Argo,  and  had  found  the  world 
not  unwilling  to  hear  him."  And  if  the  tale  of  Argo,  why  not 
the  tale  of  Argive  Helen  ?  In  this  age  of  epigram  and  criticism, 
in  "  this  ghastly  thin-faced  time  of  ours,"  as  Mr.  Swinburne  sings, 
surely  so  spacious  a  subject  as  the  "  tale  of  Troy  divine  "  should 
be  thrice  and  four  times  welcome.  There  are  themes  which  can 
never  grow  old,  of  which  mankind  can  never  weary  of  hearing. 
If  no  writer  must  set  his  hand  to  a  subject  that  his  fore- 
runners have  treated,  the  world  nowadays  would  perhaps  get 
almost  too  clear  an  appreciation  of  what  Mr.  Carlyle  used  to 
call  the  divineness  of  silence.  Nay,  and  has  not  a  young 
poet  (Mr.  Lang  will  understand,  we  are  sure,  that  we  use  the 
epithet  in  no  discourteous  sense)  the  best  possible  authority  for 
selecting  a  subject  that  others  have  handled  before  him  ?  "  With 
a  given  material,"  says  the  Wise  Man,  "all  goes  easier  and 
better.  Facts  and  characters  being  provided,  the  poet  has  only 
the  task  of  animating  the  whole.  Indeed,  I  would  advise  the 
choice  of  subjects  that  have  been  worked  before.  How  many 
Iphigenias  have  been  written !  Yet  they  are  all  different,  for 
each  writer  considers  and  arranges  the  subject  differently — namely, 
after  his  own  fashion."  How  much  more  pleasant  to  remember 
is  such  advice  than  that  other  proffered  by  Celia  to  Orlando,  which 
has  been  heard  often  enough  since,  and  in  less  kindly  accents : — 
"  You  have  seen  cruel  proof  of  this  man's  strength ;  if  you  saw 
yourself  with  your  eyes  or  knew  yourself  with  your  judgment,  the 
fear  of  your  adventure  would  counsel  you  to  a  more  equal  enter- 
prise " — and,  after  all,  Orlando  threw  Charles  ! 

Yet  in  all  such  cases  comparisons  will  to  a  certain  extent  be  made, 
and  cannot  but  be  made.  There  is  a  story  told  of  Charles  Dickens 
that,  being  asked  what  he  thought  of  Arthur  Sketchley's  Mrs.  Brovm, 
he  made  answer,  with  a  pardonable  recollection  of  his  own  Mrs. 
Gamp,  that  he  thought  it  very  funny,  but  that  he  also  thought  he 
had  heard  something  like  it  before.  In  reading  Mr.  Lang's  book — 
and  no  one,  we  are  sure,  is  more  conscious  of  this  than  Mr.  Lang 
himself — it  is  inevitable  that  memories  should  arise  of  "  some- 
things "  more  or  less  like  it  that  we  have  read  before ;  no  less 
inevitable  that  with  these  memories  should  arise,  too,  a  desire 
for  comparison,  not  by  any  means  necessarily  in  its  more  odious 
shape.  Not  a  comparison  born  of  that  desire,  so  dominant  in 
many  minds,  instead  of  discovering  and  praising  the  beauties 
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natives  and  appropriate  to  each  subject,  to  make  the  beauty  of  the 
one  a  reason  why  there  must  be  something  deformed  in  the  other 
(.a  condition  of  mind  which,  as  has  been  happily  said,  cannot  enjoy 
the  shimmer  of  the  ash-leaves  without  pointing-  a  finger  of  scorn 
at  the  stately  repose  of  the  cedar),  but  rather  a  desire  to  note  how 
the  same  subject  presents  itself  to  different  minds ;  how  thia 
feature  is  brought  prominently  forward  by  one  writer,  and  that 
by  another;  how  the  material  ignored  or  rejected  by  one  crafts- 
man becomes  in  the  hands  of  another  the  most  effective  of  orna- 
ments, or,  it  may  be,  even  the  chief  corner-stone  itself.  How  many 
and  how  diverse  are  the  Helens  that  have  been  written  of,  Mr.  Lang- 
has  himself  set  forth  in  bis  appendix — which,  let  us  here  say,  we 
heartily  commend  to  every  reader  of  his  poem.  Within  the 
short  compass  of  twenty  pages  he  passes  in  review  the  whole  range 
of  Helen-literature  from  Homer  to  Mr.  Swinburne ;  and  this  he 
does,  not  only  with  admirable  clearness  and  conciseness,  but  with 
a  freedom  from  all  pedantry  that  is  as  remarkable  as  it  is  refreshing. 
In  this  lield,  indeed,  the  held  of  critical  scholarship,  Mr.  Lang 
moves  with  so  sure  a  step  and  so  easy  carriage  that  it  is  possible 
some  of  his  readers  may  find  it  in  their  hearts  to  wish  he  had 
given  them  a  little  more  of  the  appendix  and  a  little  less  of  the 
poem.  So  much  we  will  not  say;  but  we  will  permit  ourselves 
to  say  that  Mr.  Lang  has  himself  raised  up  no  inconsiderable  rival 
to  his  poetry. 

Through  this  appendix  we  do  not  propose  to  follow  Mr.  Lang, 
nor  to  discuss  the  reasons  that  tell  for  or  against  his  heroine.  It 
will  suffice  to  say  that,  as  staunch  a  champion  of  Helen  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  himself,  he  maintains  more  emphatically  than  Homer 
that  the  gods  alone  were  to  blame  for  her  misdeeds.  That  offences 
would  come  by  her  she  knew,  but  she  was  powerless  to  prevent 
them.  One  of  Mr.  Lang's  critics  has  used  a  great  many  words  to 
show  that  this  "  conception  of  Helen  fails  to  commend  itself  "  to 
him,  and  has  talked  most  learnedly  of  mythology,  and  phenomena 
of  the  universe,  and  personalities  of  gods  and  demigods,  and  heaven 
knows  what  else.  But  he  does  not  seem  to  have  read  what  he 
calls  <;  the  very  interesting  appendix  "  to  much  account  when  he 
talks  of  no  reference  being  made  therein  to  the  union  of  Helen  to 
Achilles  in  the  sacredisland  ;  nor  has  he  read  the  Iliad  to  much  ac- 
count when  he  states  that  only  in  the  Odyssey  is  any  attempt  made 
to  shift  the  blame  from  Helen  to  the  gods.  To  consider  in  such  wise 
is,  it  seems  to  us,  to  consider  a  little  too  curiously.  Helen  seems 
to  this  critic  so  essentially  a  Homeric  creation  that  he  cannot  think 
it  "  expedient  to  show  her  other  than  she  appears  in  the  Homeric 
poem."  But  Mr.  Lang's  Helen,  though  he  calls  her  Helen  of 
Troy,  is  more  truly  the  Argive  Helen.  Her  Trojan  life  is  in  his 
poem  no  more  than  an  episode.  In  all  essentials  she  is,  so  far  as 
that  life  is  concerned,  the  Helen  of  Homer,  and  for  what  else  he 
makes  of  her  he  can  find  authority  enough  in  ancient  writ.  But 
we  are  not  going  to  defend  the  matter  of  Mr.  Lang's  poem.  So 
far  as  any  defence  may  be  necessary  for  his  treatment  of  a  cha- 
racter so  essentially  belonging  to  the  cloudland  of  fable,  it  will 
be  found  in  his  appendix. 

But  the  manner  is  a  different  thing.  The  same  critic  who  has 
found  fault  with  his  matter  has  no  words  but  those  of  praise  for 
the  manner.  He  finds  the  workmanship  "  delicate  and  dainty," 
and  the  whole  poem  "  charged  with  Greek  feeling."  What  is 
meant  by  Greek  feeling  ?  If  it  is  meant  that  Mr.  Lang  has  read 
with  care  and  appreciation  the  Greek  writers  who  have  written  of 
Helen,  and  has  made  good  and  discriminative  use  of  what  he  has 
read,  we  are  certainly  at  one  with  the  critic.  But  if  it  is  meant  that 
the  poem  is  written  in  the  Greek  spirit,  then  we  must  no  less 
certainly  differ  with  him,  and  we  are  sure  of  one  at  least  who  will 
be  on  our  side,  and  that  one  is  the  author  cf  Helen  of  Troy. 
Some  of  the  happiest  passages  in  the  poem  are  those  wherein  Mr. 
Lang  has  gone  straight  to  the  great  fountain-head  of  Homer ; 
as  when  he  tells,  for  example,  how 

Priam  did  what  no  man  born  hath  done, 
Who  dared  to  pass  among  the  Argive  bands, 

And  clasp'd  the  knees  of  him  that  slew  his  son, 
And  kiss'd  his  awful  homicidal  hands — ; 

though  we  must  confess,  indeed,  to  no  great  liking  for  the  word 
homicidal.  As  a  literal  equivalent  for  dvSpotpovovs  there  is  nothing 
to  say  against  it;  but  it  is  not,  we  submit,  one  of  those  words  in 
which  "  all  the  charm  of  all  the  Muses  "  is  conspicuous.  Better, 
perhaps,  is  the  passage,  which  follows  closely,  where  Helen  breaks 
into  lament  over  the  dead  Hector — 

that  one  friend  who  still 

Stood  by  her  with  kind  speech  and  gentle  heart, 
The  sword  of  war,  pure  faith,  and  stedfast  will, 

That  strove  to  keep  all  evil  things  apart. 
There  are  some  lines,  too,  of  Mr.  Lang's  own,  so  far  as  we  know, 
which,  for  their  directness  and  rapidity  of  movement,  as  well  as 
in  that  indefinable  quality  which  we  call  the  grand  style,  come 
nearer,  perhaps,  than  any  other  passage  in  the  book  to  the 
Homeric  manner.  They  are  those  wherein  (Enone's  prophecy  of 
his  own  doom  to  the  father  and  slayer  of  her  child  is  interrupted 
by  the  coming  of  the  Greek  fleet: — 

"  Yea,  thou  shalt  die,  and  leave  thy  love  behind, 

And  little  shall  she  love  tlry  memory  ! 
But,  oh  ye  foolish  people,  deaf  and  blind, 

What  Death  is  coining  on  you  from  the  sea  ?  " 

Then  all  men  turned,  and  lo,  upon  the  lee 
Of  Tenedos,  beneath  the  driving  rain, 

The  countless  Argive  ships  were  racing  free, 
The  wind  and  oarsmen  speeding  them  amain. 

But  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Lang's  poem  throughout  is  essentially  an 
English  spirit,  and  the  manner  is  essentially  an  English  manner. 


It  is,  indeed — which  will  surprise  no  one  who  remembers  how 
highly  he  has  praised  that  prince  of  latter-day  storytellers — the 
manner  of  Mr.  William  Morris,  and  it  is  much,  too,  his  spirit. 
But  it  is  not  always  his  manner  or  his  spirit  at  their  best  for  story- 
telling purposes.  It  has  too  much  of  the  regretfulness,  the  "  lovely 
melancholy  "  of  The  Earthly  Paradise,  and  too  little  of  the  straight- 
forwardness and  vigour  of  Jason.  Even  in  such  a  passage  as  the 
following,  for  all  its  grace  and  melody,  the  false  note — false,  that 
is,  to  the  true  epic  spirit — surely  strikes  one : — 

Even  as  she  read,  by  Aphrodite's  will, 

The  cloud  rolled  back  from  Helen's  memory: 
She  saw  the  city  of  the  rifted  hill, 

Fair  Laceda'inon,  'neath  her  mountain  high  ; 

She  knew  the  swift  Eurotas  running  by 
To  mix  his  sacred  waters  with  the  sea, 

And  from  the  garden  close  she  heard  the  cry 
Of  her  beloved  child,  Hermione. 

Then  instantly  the  horror  of  her  shame 

Fell  on  her,  and  she  saw  the  coming  years ; 
Famine,  and  lire,  and  plague,  and  all  men's  blame, 

The  wounds  of  warriors  and  the  women's  fears  ; 

And  through  her  heart  her  sorrow  smote  like  spears, 
And  in  her  soul  she  knew  the  utmost  smart 

Of  wives  left  lonely,  sires  bereaved,  the  tears 
Of  maidens  desolate,  of  loves  that  part. 

She  drain'd  the  dregs  out  of  the  cup  of  hate  ; 

The  bitterness  of  sorrow,  shame,  and  scorn  ; 
Where'er  the  tongues  of  mortals  curse  their  fate, 

She  saw  herself  an  outcast  and  forlorn  ; 

And  hating  sore  the  da}'  that  she  was  born, 
Down  in  the  dust  she  cast  her  golden  head, 

There  with  rent  raiment  and  fair  tresses  torn, 
At  feet  of  Cory  thus  she  lay  for  dead. 

If  we  think  of  the  passages  in  Homer  wherein  Helen  "  displays  the 
grace  of  penitence,"  the  difference  will  be  clear.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed, moreover,  that  Mr.  Lang's  admiration  for  his  model  seems 
sometimes  to  have  led  him  unwittingly  into  too  express  rivalry 
with  him.  In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  stanzas  of  his  Third  Book 
this  may  be  notably  seen ;  and  also  in  the  stanzas  of  his  Fifth 
Book  which  narrate  the  death  of  Paris,  where  he  inevitably  forces 
us  to  measure  him  with  perhaps  the  finest  passage  in  all  Mr. 
Morris's  writings. 

But  we  must  not  fall  into  the  vice  we  have  repudiated,  and 
compare  only  to  depreciate.  The  main  defect  of  Mr.  Lang's 
poem,  or  rather,  let  us  say,  the  cause  which  tends  mainly  to 
hinder  our  unqualified  satisfaction  in  reading  it,  is  its  brevity.  It 
may  sound  a  strange  thing  in  these  days,  perhaps,  to  say  of  a 
single  poem  of  nearly  two  hundred  pages  that  it  is  too  short ;  but 
certainly  it  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Lang  has  not  allowed  himself 
scope  enough  for  his  subject.  It  is  less  a  poem  than  the  materials 
for  a  poem  ;  less  an  epic  than  a  string  of  episodes.  It  is,  in 
short,  not  so  much  the  tale  of  Helen  of  Troy  as  a  rhymed  sum- 
mary of  all  that  Mr.  Lang's  reading  has  taught  him  of  her ;  but  a 
summary  touched  often  with  the  charm  of  feeling,  moving  some- 
times with  the  directness  and  rapidity  essential  to  storytelling, 
and  rhymed  always  with  admirable  grace  and  dexterity.  So  much, 
we  think,  no  one  can  dispute,  and  so  much  all  must  welcome. 
The  charm  of  good  workmanship  is  too  rare  in  these  dayrs  to  be 
passed  lightly  by  because  it  is  not  found  in  the  company  of  those 
still  greater  qualities  whose  handmaid  it  is.  Mr.  Lang  has  been 
styled  a  "  poetical  craftsman."  He  is  so  ;  he  is  a  craftsman  of  very 
high  merit.  And  though  a  poetical  craftsman  is  not  quite  the  same 
thing  as  a  poet,  yet  the  greatest  poets  have  ever  been  the  greatest 
craftsmen. 


THE  BURGOMASTER'S  WIFE.* 

npiIIS  is  not  the  first  of  Herr  Ebers's  novels  which  has  been  made 
-I-  accessible  to  English  readers ;  but  it  is  the  first,  we  believe,  of 
which  a  translation  has  been  published  in  England.  We  do  not 
think  the  choice  altogether  a  happy  one.;  at  any  rate  this  is  not 
the  book  we  should  recommend  to  an  English  reader  desirous  of 
making  acquaintance  with  Herr  Ebers  at  his  best.  Not  that  we 
have  any  fault  to  find  with  the  translation ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
one  of  the  best  we  have  ever  met  with.  Neither  is  the  workman- 
ship of  the  original  inferior  to  Herr  Ebers's  average.  But  he  has 
attacked  a  subject  presenting  peculiar  and  almost  insurmountable 
dilliculties  to  the  writer  of  fiction,  or  rather  one  difficulty  that 
sums  up  all  the  rest.  This  is,  to  use  a  paradox  which  will  forth- 
with explain  itself,  that  the  subject  is  too  good.  The  siege  of 
Leyden  is  one  of  the  most  famous  and  stirring  events  recorded  in 
modern  history.  Nothing  could  be  more  tragic  than  its  vicissi- 
tudes, nothing  more  glorious  than  its  issue.  The  barest  recital  of 
the  city's  heroic  endurance,  and  of  its  relief  as  by  a  miracle  at  the 
moment  when  the  limits  of  endurance  were  reached,  is  moving 
beyond  any  invention  of  romance.  Herr  Ebers  has  taken  this  tale 
for  the  framework  of  a  study  of  domestic  character ;  and  the  result 
is  that  the  frame  kills  the  picture.  The  interest  of  the  last  chapter, 
which  might  almost  have  been  transcribed  from  Motley,  over- 
shadows everything  that  has  gone  before ;  the  fictitious  or 
half-fictitious  persons  of  the  story,  like  the  ghosts  in  Homer, 
"  flit  as  it  were  shadows  "  in  the  presence  of  these  tremendous 
realities.    It  would  have  been  possible  for  a  Scott  or  a  Dumas 
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to  make  the  siege  of  Leyden  the  base  of  an  historical  novel 
of  the  large  and  adventurous  type.  He  might  have  carried 
us  backwards  and  forwards  between  the  Spanish  camp  and  the  be- 
leaguered city,  led  us  through  hairbreadth  'scapes  of  despatch- 
bearers  aud  sorties,  and  followed  step  by  step  the  fortunes  of  the 
relieving  flotilla.  This  is  not  what  Herr  Ebers  has  attempted.  A 
few  novelists  of  the  first  rank  could — one  or  two  perhaps  would — 
have  dealt  more  subtly  with  the  theme.  They  would  have  shown 
us,  not  Leyden  blockaded  by  the  Spanish  armies,  but  a  street  or  a 
house  in  Leyden,  and  the  daily  life  of  its  inmates  through  the 
days  of  siege  and  hunger.  The  public  misery  and  dread,  the 
despair  of  men  driven  by  the  Spaniard  into  pestilence  and  famine, 
and  all  but  cast  back  by  famine  and  pestilence  upon  the  Spanish 
sword,  would  be  not  described  but  felt.  Such  a  task,  concentrated 
within  self-imposed  limits,  could  have  been  accomplished  only  by 
the  minute  fidelity  of  a  Defoe  or  by  the  genius  of  a  Balzac.  It  is 
in  this  direction  that  Herr  Ebers  has  worked  ;  it  is  no  disparage- 
ment to  his  powers  to  say  that  the  achievement  is  shown  to  be 
above  them. 

In  this  direction,  we  say  ;  we  do  not  suppose  that  Herr  Ebers 
deliberately  chose  between  the  plans  we  have  suggested.  In- 
deed, he  seems  to  hesitate  now  and  then  between  the  two 
methods.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  siege  of  Leyden  (although 
the  best  part  of  the  action  passes  within  the  town)  is  not  so  much 
the  ground  as  the  background  of  the  story ;  and  we  are  con- 
strained to  say  that,  like  many  backgrounds  to  be  seen  on  the 
stage,  it  irritates  us  by  its  particnlar  combination  of  ambition  and 
inadequacy.  It  is  just  so  near  being  very  good  that  one  is  angry 
with  it  for  not  being  better ;  if  it  were  worse,  we  should  pass  it 
by  with  equanimity,  and  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the 
fact  is  more  interesting.  We  cau  accept  a  stage  moon  if  it  is  not 
made  to  rise  in  the  heavens  with  the  velocity  of  a  meteor,  and 
pulled  up  on  the  meridian  with  the  suddenness  of  a  vacuum  brake. 
Herr  Ebers's  historical  apparatus  is  too  like  the  erratic  full  moon 
(it  is  always  full)  of  modern  managers.  Give  us  rather  an  honest 
Moonshine,  with  lanthorn,  dog,  and  bush  of  thorn.  In  the  same 
author's  former  novels  the  historical  element  is  far  more  success- 
fully worked  in — partly,  perhaps,  because  it  is  more  remote  from 
our  common  knowledge,  and  we  admire  the  feat  of  having  made 
it  plausible  at  all.  If  in  Ua?'da  the  Egyptians  of  a  generation 
contemporary  with  Moses  discourse  remarkably  like  modern 
Germans  or  Italians,  still  we  know  so  little,  even  after  all  that 
Egyptologists  have  done,  of  the  minds  and  ways  of  ancient 
Egyptians  that  it  is  hard  to  see  what  else  a  novelist  could  make 
them  do.  But  it  is  not  merely  this  success  of  a  tour  deforce  that 
we  find  in  Herr  Ebers's  antiquarian  romances.  His  studies  have 
led  him  into  a  living  and  artistic  sympathy  with  the  societies  and 
movements  in  which  his  scenes  are  laid.  Homo  Sum  is  a  book 
mot  only  of  learning  and  ingenious  construction,  but  of  real 
and  strong  human  interest.  We  do  not  know  what  has  now 
moved  Herr  Ebers  to  quit  a  field  which  he  had  made  his  own,  and 
go  forth  on  the  common  ground  of  historical  romance-writers.  In 
our  opinion  he  has  done  himself  injustice  by  it.  The  scenery  and 
accessories  of  Die  Frau  Biir germeister  in  have  been  most  carefully 
worked  up,  but  the  story  seems  told  from  the  outside.  With 
much  excellence  of  parts,  the  whole  fails  to  live  and  go.  Those 
incidents  which  a  romance-writer  would  naturally  make  the  most 
of,  using  the  historical  truth  as  a  vehicle  for  the  adventures  of  his 
characters,  are  brought  in  by  way  of  comment,  or  sometimes  re- 
ported in  conversation  by  one  or  another  of  the  persons  of  the  tale, 
just  as  we  find  them  in  history.  We  would  not  compare  Herr 
Ebers's  work  to  the  Charicles  and  Gallus  which  we  studied  at 
school  along  with  our  classical  dictionaries ;  but  there  are  points 
in  Die  Frau  Biirgermeisterin  which  come  near  to  savouring  of  that 
unpardonable  oilence  against  art,  the  illicit  conveyance  of  useful 
knowledge. 

Here  is  a  passage  describing  a  meeting  at  the  Burgomaster's 
house,  when  the  siege  of  Leyden  was  threatened,  but  the  place  not 
yet  invested: — 

A  hat  is  the  badge  of  liberty,  and  a  free  man  keeps  his  hat  on ;  so  the 
Burgomaster's  guests  sat  at  table  with  their  heads  covered  ;  and  how  be- 
coming to  the  venerable  Lord  of  Nbrdwyk,  with  his  hale,  fresh  face,  and  to  the 
shrewd  and  thoughtful  countenance  of  his  nephew,  Janus  Dousa,  were  their 
tall,  plaited  bonnets  of  dark-red  velvet,  with  a  thick  curled  feather  trim- 
ming ;  how  handsome  Jan  van  Duivenvoorde,  the  young  Seigneur  of 
Warmond,  looked  with  his  waving  locks  beneath  his  broad-brimmed  hat, 
in  which  there  waved  a  blue  and  orange  ostrich-plume — the  colours  of  the 
Prince  !  How  full  of  health  and  of  character  were  the  faces  collected  round 
the  table  !  Hardly  one  was  devoid  of  a  fresh,  bright  colour  ;  and  robust 
vitality,  clear  good  sense,  immovable  resolve,  and  iron  tenacity,  spoke  in 
many  a  blue  eye.  Even  the  members  of  the  Council,  in  their  black  dress, 
and  who  were  well  suited  in  their  plaited  ruffs,  or  their  smooth  white  neck- 
cloths, did  not  look  as  if  the  dust  of  archives  had  dulled  their  vigour ; 
while  the  moustache  of  one,  and  the  square  or  flowing  beard  of  another, 
gave  them  a  manly  aspect.  Each  was  cheerfully  ready  to  sacrifice  himself 
and  all  he  owned  tor  a  supreme  moral  gain,  and  yet  each  looked  as  though 
his  foothold  on  life  were  steadfast  and  sure  ;  there  was  no  sign  of  over- 
exaltation  in  those  wise  and  gravely  thoughtful  faces  ;  a  trace  of  it  perhaps 
sparkled  in  the  eyes  of  the  young  Lord  of  Warmond,  and  Janus  Dousa's 
gaze  now  and  then  had  an  absorbed  look,  as  if  turned  inward  to  seek  some 
hidden  vein  of  thought,  and  in  such  moments  his  sharply-cut  but  irregular 
features  acquired  a  singular  charm.  .  .  . 

The  brightly-lighted  table  round  which  such  a  noble  handful  had  met 
offered  a  gay  and  handsome  shew.  The  yellow  buff  jerkins  worn  by  the 
Baron  van  Warmond,  by  Mulder  the  Colonel,  and  by  Allertssohn,  the 
Captain  of  the  town  forces,  and  the  gay  hues  of  the  silk  scarfs  they  tied 
across  them,  with  the  bright  red  coat  of  brave  Dirk  Smaling,  stood  out  in 
pleasing  contrast  to  the  black  garments  of  Parson  Verstroot,  of  the  Burgo- 
master himself,  of  the  Town-clerk,  and  of  their  fellow-councillors.  The 
purple  suit  of  the  Prince's  envoy,  and  the  dark  tints  of  the  fur-trimmed 
tloaksworn  by  the  Seigneurs  of  Nordwyk  and  Montfoort  blended  agreeably 


and  harmoniously  with  the  lighter  and  darker  hues.  All  that  was  sad  or 
gloomy  seemed  banished  far  enough  from  this  motley-coloured  and  animated 
assembly  ;  their  speech  was  free  and  eager,  and  their  voices  were  steady 
and  deep. 

As  a  pictorial  description  this  is  excellent.  It  raises  a  strong 
presumption  that  Herr  Ebers  has  not  only  seen  but  carefully 
studied  the  masterpieces  of  Erans  Hals  and  Van  der  Heist,  the 

I  so-called  Corporation  pictures  of  the  Dutch  galleries,  where  the 
officers  of  a  free  corps  or  shooting  club  are  presented  in  their  festal 
habits.  Herr  Ebers  has  carried  away  vivid  and  just  impressions 
from  Amsterdam  and  Haarlem,  and  knows  how  to  reproduce  them 
in  well-chosen  words.  But  just  there  is  the  weak  point;  they 
come  straight  out  of  the  picture-gallery  ;  they  are  not  fused  with 
the  novelist's  creation.  It  is  not  the  men,  after  all,  but  a  picture. 
That  these  same  Netherlanders,  expecting  every  day  to  fight  for 
their  lives,  aud  for  the  lives  and  honour  of  their  families,  against 
King  Philip's  servants,  should  moralize  in  an  elaborate  High- 
German  fashion,  is  less  to  be  complained  of;  we  know  that  those 
who  were  scholars  found  time  to  write  Latin  verses. 

The  main  idea  from  which  the  book  has  taken  its  name  is  the 
perfecting  of  an  originally  imperfect  sympathy  between  husband 
and  wife  through  the  husband's  gradual  discovery  that  the  wife  i3 
capable  of  rising  to  the  height  of  his  duties  and  sharing  all  ex- 
tremes of  fortune  with  him.    This  husband  is  Van  der  Werff,  a 

[  real  person,  celebrated  by  history  as  the  burgomaster  of  Leyden 
during  the  siege,  who  held  out  in  spite  of  the  prayers,  and  even 
threats,  of  the  less  stout-hearted.  So  far  Herr  Ebers's  plot  is  legi- 
timate enough  ;  but  the  development  of  character,  and  the  interest 
of  the  domestic  situations,  are  hardly  commensurate  with  the  sur- 
roundings.   We  cannot  say  that  we  are  much  taken  with  the 

;  Burgomaster's  wife  as  a  heroine;  she  is  occupied  during  the  first 
half  of  the  book  in  working  up  grievances  against  her  husband 
for  supposed  want  of  confidence,  with  a  sensibility  which  the 
reader  is  expected  to  think  charming  (Ziirtlichkeit  is  the  intended 

i  note  of  it,  we  fancy),  but  which  to  the  English  mind  appears 
little  better  than  fussiness  and  vanity  ;  and  this  is  the  knot  which 
in  the  second  half  nothing  less  than  the  siege  of  Leyden  can 
untie.  There  is  an  under-plot  or  by-plot  of  more  human  interest, 
and  its  management  is  decidedly  ingenious  ;  but  the  people  who 
take  part  in  it  are  still  rather  shadowy,  and  the  nearest  thing  to 
an  adventure  which  it  produces  is  an  unmolested  passage  through 
the  Spanish  camp  with  a  password  furnished  by  Catholic  friends. 
Perhaps  the  best  of  the  minor  characters  is  a  bustling  captain  and 
fencing-master  called  Allertssohn.  By  dint  of  reading  an  old 
romance  of  Charlemagne  in  his  childhood,  and  hearing  the 
legend  of  Pythagoras  iu  his  youth,  he  believes  himself  to  be  the 
successor  of  Poland  by  transmigration,  and  his  habitual  oath  is 
"  Roland,  mein  Vormann."  He  has  a  favourite  attack  which  he  is 
deeply  anxious  to  try  in  serious  warfare ;  and  this  he  does  with 
success  in  a  skirmish  at  the  beginning  of  the  investment,  killing 
according  to  the  rules  of  art  a  wicked  Spanish  officer  whom  the 
plot  otherwise  requires  to  be  killed ;  but  he  is  made  to  fall 
shortly  afterwards,  which  seems  a  gratuitous  addition  to  the 
general  calamities  of  the  siege.  Herr  Ebers  has  committed  an 
unlucky  anachronism  in  the  person  of  this  captain.  His  pet 
attack  is  described  by  himself  as  a  sequence  of  quarte,  tierce,  and 
seconde  ("  Seiteusekunde "  in  the  original,  whatever  its  precise 
meaning  may  be).  Now  the  siege  of  Leyden  took  place  in 
1574;  the  modern  terms  of  fencing  were  not  in  use  till  a 
generation  later  or  thereabouts,  and  then  it  was  some  time  before 
their  meaning  became  fixed.  Allertssohn's  talk  would  have  been 
of  mandrittas,  stoccatas,  imbroccatas,  and  punta  riversas — terms 
which  are  probably  quite  as  much  understood  by  the  majority 
of  novel-readers  as  quarte,  tierce,  and  seconde.  Dumas,  however, 
abounds  in  similar  anachronisms;  and  it  might  be  hypercritical  to 
notice  such  a  point,  were  it  not  that  Herr  Ebers  is  nothing  if  not 
extremely  accurate.  What  Allertssohn's  attack  is  intended  for, 
assuming  the  terms  to  have  their  modern  sense,  we  confess  our- 
selves unable  to  discover,  unless  it  is  a  slight  variation  of  the 
familiar  movement  known  in  the  school  as  "  one,  two,  three." 

If  we  have  not  been  able  to  speak  with  complete  satisfaction  of 
the  original,  we  have  no  reservations  to  make  as  to  the  merit  of 
Mrs.  Bell's  translation.  The  French  or  German  writer  is  fortunate 
who  meets  with  so  conscientious  and  artistic  an  interpreter. 
Adequate  knowledge  of  the  author's  tongue,  used  with  diligence 
and  combined  with  judgment  and  taste  in  the  wording  of  the 
English,  is  sadly  rare  iu  this  kind  of  work,  and  it  is  both  a  duty 
and  a  pleasure  to  do  justice  to  these  qualities  when  we  find  them. 
Mrs.  Bell's  version  follows  the  German  with  the  proper  degree  of 
closeness,  neither  too  laxly  nor  too  slavishly,  and  makes  good  and 
readable  English.  One  circumstance  will  show  the  pains  that 
have  been  taken.  Sundry  Dutch  names,  familiar  diminutives  and 
others,  necessarily  appear  in  a  High-German  dress  in  Herr  Ebers's 
text.  All  these  have  been  restored  in  the  English  to  their  proper 
Low-Dutch  forms.  Here  and  there  Mrs.  Bell  has  exercised  a  wise 
discretion  in  lightening  a  sentence  of  an  adjective  or  so  which  to 
our  English  taste  is  otiose  and  hinders  its  flow.  Sometimes,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  should  say  that  anxiety  to  find  a  precise 
equivalent  has  disturbed  the  balance  of  emphasis ;  thus,  in  the 
passage  we  have  already  quoted,  "  robust  vitality,  clear  good 
sense,  immovable  resolve,  and  iron  tenacity,"  L^and  for  "  derbe 
Lebenslust,  heller  Verstand,  unerschutterliche  Willenskraft  und 
entschiedener  Sinn."  The  first  of  these  renderings  is  admirable, 
and  the  two  next  could  not  easily  be  mended  ;  "  iron  tena- 
city "  seems,  however,  a  shade  too  strong  for  "  entschiedener 
Sinn " ;   "  tenacity  "  alone  would  be  enough,  but  possibly  the 
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adjective  was  thrown  in  of  set  purpose  to  keep  up  the  run  of  the 
sentence  in  Erjglisb.  In  one  place  where  there  is  a  troublesome 
■word-play,  an  okl  lover  addressing  the  heroine  as  ''  einziges  JVeib," 
whereby  she  is  recalled  to  her  duty  to  her  husband,  Mrs.  Bell  has 
ingeniously  preserved  the  motive,  but  at  the  cost  of  making  the 
lovers  speech  extremely  improbable.  A  man  in  that  position 
could  hardly  say  "sweetest  wifely  woman."  Perhaps  the  diffi- 
culty might  have  been  turned  by  some  phrase  introducing  faith  or 
truth.  Most  translators,  however,  would  have  clean  missed  the 
point,  and  made  the  woman's  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling  unin- 
telligible. "We  have  noted  only  one  positive  mistake,  and  that  is 
in  a  military  detail  where  a  lady  may  well  be  excused  for  trip- 
ping. An  officer  relating  a  skirmish  with  a  superior  force  of 
Spaniards  (the  same  in  which  the  fencing-master  anticipates  the 
progress  of  his  art  by  half  a  century,  more  or  less),  says  that  the 
enemy,  who  had  been  lying  down  in  a  ditch,  fell  on  his  company 
suddenly,  yet  not  so  much  by  surprise  but  that  the  musketeers 
could  take  post  and  deliver  their  lire  ("  sich  niederlassen  und  die 
Lunten  aut's  Kraut  legen";  literally,  "lay  their  matches  to  their 
powder  ").  Mrs.  Bell,  mistaking  the  sense  of  Kraut,  gives  "  The 
musketeers  could  lay  their  matchlocks  down  on  the  ground."  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  not  think  the  musketeers  of  that  time 
ever  lay  down  to  fire  after  the  fashion  of  modern  skirmishing 
drill,  Such  venial  errors,  however,  are  hardly  to  be  escaped.  We 
hope  that  Mrs.  Bell's  next  exercise  of  her  skill  may  be  on  a  more 
congenial  subject ;  for  we  have  been  unable  to  conceal  either  from 
ourselves  or  from  our  readers  the  conviction  forced  upon  us,  not- 
withstanding our  respect  for  the  author  and  the  merits  in  many 
details  of  t'ue  book  i's  .l ,  that  in  the  main  Die  Frau  Biirgermeisterin 
is  a  dull  book. 


MR.  FURNIVALL  ON  SHAKSPEARE.* 

"  £»1FE  my  Forewords  to  Shakspere  and  Holy  Writ,  Marcus 
O  Ward,  is."  With  these  noble  and  convincing  words  does 
Mr.  Furnivall  end  his  "  Introduction  "  to  The  Royal  Shakspere — 
an  Introduction  written,  as  he  informs  us,  in  1877,  and  "partly 
revised  '  in  1881.  The  revision  might  possibly  have  been  more 
than  partial  with  advantage.  Not  the  less  is  the  Introduction,  as 
it  .stands,  a  remarkable  work,  remarkable  for  kindness  and  con- 
descension both  to  its  subject  and  its  readers,  for  a  curious  mingling 
of  iauntiness  and  pedantry  in  style,  for  a  strange  method  of 
spelling,  and  for  an  extraordinary  amount  of  information  concern- 
ing Mr.  Furnivall,  Mr.  FurnivaU's  friends,  Mr.  Furnivall's  works, 
the  New  Shakspere  Society,  founded  by  Mr.  Furnivall,  and 
the  paging  of  certain  editions  of  works  in  Mr.  Furnivall's  posses- 
sion to  which  Mr.  Furnivall  refers.  Yet  with  a  becoming 
modesty  Mr.  Furnivall  thinks  that  he  owes  "  an  apology  to  my 
readers  for  the  slightness  and  inequality  of  parts  [the  reservation 
is  pleasing]  of  this  Introduction.  Most  of  it  has  been  draggd  (sic) 
out  of  me  when  out  of  sorts,  in  a  Hamlet-like  mood  of  putting  off, 
and  amid  the  pressure  of  other  work.  All  the  play-part  was  dic- 
tated to  an  amanuensis  from  old  notes  and  recollections,  and  under 
constant  injunctions  to  be  short.  But  the  intended  thirty-two 
pages  have  grown  to  four  times  their  length,  and  much  that  ought 
to  have  heen  said  remains  unsaid."  With  the  concluding  part  of 
this  apology,  surely  amongst  the  most  remarkable  apologies  ever 
penned,  we  find  ourselves  unable  entirely  to  agree.  Catching  a 
trick  of  incongruous  quotation  from  Mr.  Furnivall  himself,  we  are 
inclined  to  remember  those  classic  words  of  perhaps  the  best  farce 
of  the  age,  "  On  the  contrary,  I  have  had  quite  enough  of  you." 
The  fact  that  this  incongruity  is  suggested  by  our  author  we  may 
proceed  to  illustrate,  by  a  few  curious  instances  which,  as  some 
of  our  readers  have  not  yet  heard,  we  will  now  proceed  to 
relate  to  them.  Mr.  Furnivall  is  kind  enough  to  tell  us  that 
he  hate3  and  despises  Jaques ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  "  Touch- 
stone's devotion  to  Celia  and  his  delightful  humour  draw  me 
to  him.  lie's  worth  a  score  of  Jaqueses."  We  then  have  Jaques 
compared  to  Don  John  and  to  "  Carlyle  in  his  bad  latter-day- 
pamphlets  mood  and  water,"  and  any  mother  is  invited  to  ask  her- 
self whether  Jaques's  description  of  a  baby  is  a  just  account  of 
hers  or  any  woman's.  To  this  suggestion  there  is  a  footnote,  "My 
friend  Dr.  George  MacDonald's  saying."  Just  above  another  foot- 
note tells  us  Jaques  is  Laurence  Sterne.  Two  pages  before,  "  My 
friend  Dr.  Ingleby  says,"  The  moral  of  the  play  is  much  more  con- 
ciete.  This  has  a  sweet  reminiscence  of  Mr.  Herbert  Pocket  and 
Mr.  Waldengarver.  On  the  same  page  we  are  told : — " '  I  do 
wish,'  says  a  lady-friend, '  there  were  more  young  men  like  him 
(Orlando)  now-a-days,  instead  of  the  fashionable  dandified 
creatures,  budding  Jaqueses,  whom  one  sees  in  London  ball- 
rooms now.  But  then  one  can't  imagine  Orlando  at  a  ball,  hoping 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  the  next  dance  and  remarking  on  the  heat 
of  the  room.'  "  From  Mr.  Furnivall  himself,  whose  voice  is  surely 
even  more  weighty  than  the  voices  of  his  many  friends  whom  he 
is  for  ever  quoting,  we  learn  of  Rosalind  that  at  tidings  of 
Orlando  "  the  impulsive  girl  throws  oil'  all  her  melancholy  for 
ever,  and  jumps  into  the  gayest  chaffingest  [Mr.  Furnivall  is  by  no 
means  ill  at  these  numbers]  humour  possible.  But  note  the  touch, 
'alas  the  day!  what  shall  I  do  with  my  doublet  and  hose?'" 
Does  this  mean — we  hope  it  does  not — that  Mr.  Furnivall's  study  of 
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Shakspeare  and  of  the  works  of  the  New  Shakspere  Society  has 
led  him  to  the  conclusion,  which  a  dull  critic  has  lately  expressed, 
that  these  words  are  a  serious  expression  of  alarmed  modesty  ? 
Robbed  of  their  sheer  light-heartedness  and  invested  with  the 
"  modesty  "  which  has  been  demanded  for  them,  they  become  im- 
modest enough.  On  this  point  we  hope,  since  there  is  nothing  to 
prove  the  contrary,  that  Mr.  Furnivall  is  at  one  with  us,  as  we  are 
in  matter  at  one  with  him  when,  repeating  "  a  girl-friend's  words," 
he  says  that,  "  with  all  the  reforming,  cleaning,  and  whitewashing 
in  the  world,  Oliver  must  have  been  a  poor  creature." 

It  is.not  fair  to  Mr.  Furnivall's  method  to  dwell  too  long  on  any 
one  of  the  plays,  all  of  which  he  discusses  in  the  same  charming  style 
and  with  the  same  charming-  absence  of  false  modesty  either  as  re- 
gards himself  or  his  many  friends,  quoted  both  in  the  text  and,  more- 
especially,  in  his  footnotes.  Amongst  many  enticing  remarks  on 
Hamlet  we  find  that  "  on  this  young  university  man  comes  the 
terrible  blow  of  his  idolized  father's  death.  I  call  him  young,  as- 
his  father  does,  as  he  himself,  Polonius,  Laertes,  and  Ophelia  do,, 
too  ;  for,  though  he  is  thirty  at  the  end  of  the  few  months  of  the 
play,  yet  he  cannot  be  more  than  about  twenty  when  the  play 

gins."  Then  in  a  footnote,  with  the  matter  of  which,  as  on  a 
previous  occasion,  we  agree,  Mr.  Furnivall,  after  his  own  fashion, 
tells  us  that,  "  so  long  as  Shakspere  got  his  main  point,  his  char- 
acters right,  he  didn't  care  twopence  foraccidentals."  A  few  sentences 
further  on  we  are  told  of  Hamlet  that  "  he  grieves  and  meditates 
and  falls  in  love.  He  moons  and  spoons."  Then,  in  a  footnote,, 
we  have  "my  friend"  Mr.  Richard  Grant  White's  opinions,, 
amongst  them  this  amazing  one,  quoted  with  approval,  that  for- 
bidding the  First  Player  to  mock  Polonius  "  was  of  course 
ironical,  like  the  traditional  '  Don't  duck  him  in  the  horse-pond.' " 
On  the  next  page,  again  in  a  foot-note,  "  My  friend  Mr- 
Hargrove  "  presses  upon  Mr.  Furnivall  the  suggestion — which,  of 
course,  has  never  occurred  to  anybody  before — that  Hamlet  was 
hysterical.  In  the  following  page  Mr.  Furnivall  is  kind  enough 
to  give  us  a  paraphrase  of  Hamlet's  speech  "  What  is  the  reason-, 
that  you  use  me  thus  ?  I  loved  you  ever."  The  paraphrase  is  in 
these  words: — "I've  only  killed  your  father.  You  really  shouldn't 
be  put  out  about  a  trifle  like  that.  It's  unreasonable."  On  the 
page  after  this  Mr.  Furnivall  sums  up  Hamlet: — "'Is  there  any 
other  man  in  Shakspere  whom  we  feel  such  a  longing  to  comfort  ? ' 
askt  (sic)  the  bonniest  and  handsomest  girl  I  ever  lectured  to. 
('  Pite  renneth  soone  in  gentil  herte.')  But,  while  willing  to- 
sympathize  to  any  extent  in  his  weakness  (which  is  my  own),  and. 
in  the  ruin  of  his  love,  his  nature,  and  his  hope,  I  hold  that  what 
Hamlet  wanted  was  some  of  the  Ulysses  will."  To  know  that' 
Hamlet's  weakness  is  also  Mr.  Furnivall's  own  is  in  itself  a. 
liberal  education. 

Let  us  now,  emulating  Mr.  Furnivall's  own  versatility  of  mood, 
turn  from  grave  to  gay,  from  Hamlet  to  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing,  and  quote  without  comment  what  is  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  passage  among  many  remarkable  passages  in  this 
Introduction.  Of  the  end  of  the  play  Mr.  Furnivall  has  this  to 
say : — "  We  all  know  what  it  means.  The  brightest,  sunniest 
married  life,  comfort  in  sorrow,  doubling  of  joy.  And  fancy: 
Beatrice  playing  with  her  baby,  and  her  husband  looking  on ! 
Never  child  'ud  have  had  such  fun  since  the  creation  of  the- 
world.  The  poet  Campbell's  story  of  this  pair  was  an  utter 
mistake;  he  never  knew  a  Beatrice.  Dogberry  we  must,  alas! 
pass  over,  model  of  Mrs.  Malaprop  that  he  is,  and  of  the  Red 
Queen  in  Throuyh  the  Looking- Glass,"  Much  Ado  about  Nothing- 
is,  Mr.  Furnivall  tells  us  in  a  previous  passage,  "  the  central- 
comedy  of  Shaksperc's  middle  happiest  time " ;  and,  it  is  also 
pleasing  to  learn  from  him,  "it's  part  of  the  fun  that  both  of  the 
wittiest  and  sharpest  folk  in  the  play  should  be  taken  in  by  the 
shallow  device  of  the  duller  people,  on  whom  they,  as  superior 
beings,  lookt  down." 

So  in  the  case  of  Othello.  Though,  as  our  extracts  must  have 
convinced  any  unprejudiced  reader,  there  is  nothing  but  what  is 
becoming  both  to  Shakspeare  and  to  Mr.  Furnivall  in  his  whole 
treatment  of  every  play,  in  spite  of  the  matter  having  been 
"  draggd"  out  of  him  when  out  of  sorts  ;  yet  here,  as  with  Much' 
Ado  about  Nothing,  we  cannot  but  think  that  nothing  in  the  intro- 
ducer's dealing  with  the  subject  becomes  him  like  the  leaving  it. 
"  The  kiss  on  which  he  (Othello)  dies  shows  where  his  love  still 
was,  and  that  must  plead  for  him.  Behind  the  nobleness  of  his 
nature  were  yet  the  jealousy,  the  suspicion,  the  mean  cunning 
of  the  savage.  Death  to  the  adulteress  was  but  the  practice  of 
his  race.  (Let  us  recollect  that  Gunpowder  Plot  was  discovered 
on  November  5,  1605,  and  pass  to  the  murder  of  an  earlier 
king)."  We  do  accordingly  pass  to  Macbeth,  in  which  the  victim 
was,  no  doubt,  "  an  earlier  king  "  than  the  victim  intended  by  the 
contrivers  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  and  here  we  find  an  interesting 
example  of  Mr.  Furnivall's  system  of  "  links  "  between  Shakspeare's 
different  plays.  "  We  have  no  picture  "  in  Macbeth,  and  this  is 
strange  enough,  "  of  the  sweet  Desdemona  listening  to  her  Moor, 
going  through  her  household  tasks,  and  coming  back  to  hear  the 
wondrous  story  of  his  life ;  no  bridal  life,  however  short."  The 
Spanish  fleet,  in  short,  we  cannot  see  because  it  is  not  yet  in 
sight.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  certain  things  which  have 
not  yet  been  in  sight  as  to  which  Mr.  Furnivall  gives  us  valuable 
information.  What  happens  in  the  play  we  can  all  learn  by  turning 
to  our  Shakspeare.  What  happened  before  the  play  we  learn  by 
turning  to  Mr.  Furnivall.  "Before  the  play  opens  there  must 
have  been  consultations  between  the  guilty  pair  on  Duncan's 
murder."  Wenn  Heir  Furnivall  sagt  so  muss  es  tcahr  sein; 
and  now  the  notion  that  the  first  thought  of  the  removing 
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of  Duncan  is  put  into  Macbetk's  head,  or  into  his  wife's,  or 
into  both,  by  the  strange  greeting  of  the  witches  must  be  for 
ever  abandoned.  But  this  discovery  takes  us  away  from  the 
"  links  "  which  are,  between  Othello  and  Macbeth  ;  that  the  chief 
characters  in  both  command  an  army,  that  their  temptations  are  both 
from  within  and  without — which  is  of  course  peculiar — "  that  the 
working  of  passion  in  both  is  alike  quick,  that  the  victims  and 
murderers  alike  die,  that  Othello  is  accused  of  witchcraft  as 
Macbeth  practises  it.  .  .  .  The  murder  of  the  King  and  the  Ghoat 
of  Banquo  connect  the  play  with  Hamlet,  while  the  portents  before 
Duncan's  death  are  like  those  before  the  death  of  Hamlet's  father 
and  Julius  Ctesar."  In  a  footnote  Mr.  Furnivall  definitively  sets  at 
rest  a  vexed  question.  "  The  porter  scene,"  says  the  writer,  and  of 
course  he  knows,  "  is  certainly  genuine,  and  the  assignment  of  its 
grim  humour  to  a  fifth-rate  comic  writer  like  Middleton  is  a  great 
mistake.  The  folk  who  so  assign  it  don't  know  Middleton  ;  they 
just  catch  up  his  name  from  the  witch  songs,  and  stick  it  on  to 
the  porter,  whom  he  never  had  anything  like  power  enough  to 
create."  The  authorship  of  yet  other  passages  in  the  play  is  in  the 
same  fashion  disposed  of  in  this  remarkable  note,  which  ends  with 
"  See  my  discussion  of  the  porter  scene  in  New  Shakspere  Society's 
Transactions,  1874,  part  II."  Going  onto  King  Lear  we  find  that 
Mr.  Furnivall  thinks  that  "  Lear  must  stand  by  itself  as  the  first 
Ingratitude  and  Cursing  Play,  tho'  it  islinkt  to  the  Group  before 
it  and  the  Lust  or  False  Love  Group  which  follows  it";  and 
we  presently  discover  that  in  "  the  second  Ingratitude  and 
Cursing  Group  "  is  Coriolanus.  In  dealing  with  this  Mr.  Furnivall 
is  kind  enough  to  commend  Volumnia's  "beautiful  rhythmic 
prose,"  and  to  show  us  why  it  is  beautiful  and  rhythmic  by 
marking  it  off  into  divisions,  thus — "Had  I  j  a  doz  |  en  sons  | 
each  in  |  my  love  |  alike  |  I  had  rather  |  had  eleven  |  die  nobly  | 
for  their  country  |  than  one  |  volup  |  tuously  |  surfeit  |  out  of  ] 
action.  |  "  . 

But  not  the  least  curious  parts  of  Mr.  Furnivall's  Introduction 
are  those  in  which  Shakspeare  himself  and  his  probable  way  of 
life  are  discussed.  "  Taking  the  boy  to  be  the  father  of  the  man," 
says  Mr.  Furnivall  near  the  beginning  of  his  Introduction,  "  I  see 
a  square-built,  yet  lithe  and  active,  fellow,  with  ruddy  cheeks, 
hazel  eyes,  and  auburn  hair,  as  full  of  life  as  an  egg  is  full  of 
meat,  impulsive,  inquiring,  sympathetic;  up  to  any  fun  and  daring; 
into  scrapes,  and  out  of  them  with  a  laugh  ;  making  love  to  all 
the  girls ;  a  favourite  wherever  he  goes — even  with  the  prigs  and 
fools  he  mocks ;  untroubled  as  yet  with  Hamlet  doubts ;  but  in 
many  a  quiet  time  communing  with  the  beauty  of  earth  and  sky 
around  him,  with  the  thoughts  of  men  of  old  in  books,  throwing 
himself  with  all  his  heart  into  all  he  does.  Of  course,  every 
impulsive  young  fellow  falls  in  love;  and,  of  course,  the  girl  he 
does  it  with  is  older  than  himself.  Who  is  there  of  us 
that  has  not  gone  through  the  process,  probably  many  times  ? 
youDg  stupids  we  were,  no  doubt;  so  was  Shakspere."  In  a 
later  passage  we  learn  what  Shakspeare  thought  on  many  subjects, 
among  them  the  poor.  "  He  doesn't  show  much  sympathy 
with  'em,  not  so  much  as  Chaucer,  I  think ;  but  his  representa- 
tions of  'em  are  all  in  good  part ;  and,  like  those  of  Chaucer  and 
Dickens,  make  his  hearers  think  kindly  of  the  men  they  laugh  at." 
He  could  not  bear  the  enclosure  of  commons,  and  does  not  show 
much  home  feeling.  "  The  hardness  of  early  English  home-life  is 
seen  in  the  Paston  Letters,  in  the  Italian  Relation  of  England, 
in  Lady  Jane  Grey's  bringing  up,  &c.  (See  the  Forewords  to  my 
Rabees'  Book,  &c.)."  The  remarkable  and  typical  words  with 
which  Mr.  Furnivall  closes  and  points  his  Introduction  we  have 
already  quoted.  For  the  edition  thus  introduced,  the  text  is  that 
of  Professor  Delius ;  the  printing  is  excellent,  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  volumes  inconvenient,  while  thus  far  it  is  impossible  to  give 
any  praise  to  the  illustrations.  It  may  be  added  that  amid  the  stuff 
"  draggd"  out  of  Mr.  Furnivall  will  be  found  some  curious  and 
fine  passages  which  he  quotes  from  Mr.  Spedding. 


THE  BOOKS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE  SOCIETY. 

WHEN  a  religious  Society  enters  into  competition  with 
tradesmen,  it  must  be  judged  as  its  rivals  would  be 
judged.  Some  publishers,  we  believe,  grumble  at  the  competition 
of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  It  may  be 
worth  while,  before  we  examine  the  books  it  has  recently  issued, 
to  examine  the  grounds  on  which  such  complaints  are  made.  The 
Society,  we  are  told,  uses  charitable  funds  in  order  to  under- 
sell firms  which  have  no  such  capital  available.  This  charge  is 
based  on  a  complete  misconception.  The  publishing  business  of  the 
Society  is  conducted  on  the  most  ordinary  commercial  principles. 
The  profits  are  devoted  to  the  extension  and  maintenance  of  the 
business,  and  the  surplus  is  handed  over  to  the  charitable  fund.  So 
far  from  the  Society  taking  money  from  the  subscriptions  to  enable 
it  to  sell  cheap  books,  it  actually  supplements  those  funds  by 
handing  over  its  surplus  profits,  and  this  to  so  large  an  extent  that 
for  several  years  past  the  sum  thus  added  to  the  annual  sub- 
scriptions has  amounted  to  more  than  6,oooZ.  So  that,  to  put  the 
matter  in  the  simplest  form,  the  Society  is  enabled,  not  only  to 
propagate  its  own  views  by  means  of  its  publications— in  itself  an 
object  of  primary  importance — but  to  do  this  in  a  manner  so  emi- 
nently businesslike  that  a  large  income  is  added  to  the  funds  avail- 
able for  other  purposes  connected  with  its  peculiar  mission.  All 
this  has,  of  course,  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  its  books.    These  are  naturally  of  a  peculiar  kind.    But  it  is 


well  to  remember  that,  in  competing  with  other  publishers,  the 
Committee  have  the  same  right  which  any  body  of  men — be  they 
charitable  or  only  mercantile — have  to  trade  for  a  profit ;  and  the 
fact  that  their  profit  is  so  large  and  so  fairly  earned  only  shows 
that,  if  the  publishers  of  unsuccessful  books  could  or  would  imitate 
their  method,  it  would  be  better  for  authors,  and  perhaps  also  for 
the  public.  No  doubt  the  Society  has  a  large  organization,  but 
such  an  organization  is  not  beyond  the  reach  of  any  firm  suffi- 
ciently enterprising.  In  the  annual  report  the  Committee  claim 
to  have  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  to  make  the  Society  "  the  great 
publishing  agency  of  the  Church  of  England."  This  extensive 
aspiration  could  not  be  successful  unless  the  books  published  ful- 
filled a  definite  object,  and  that  they  have  actually  to  a  certain, 
extent  succeeded  only  shows  that  any  other  firm  might  have  suc- 
ceeded also  by  employing  the  same  means.  Had  it  been  able  to  use 
its  large  influence,  its  credit,  and  its  world-wide  organization  with. 
the  same  freedom  as  an  independent  publisher,  the  Society  would 
have  proved  a  formidable  competitor  for  the  public  favour.  As 
it  is,  its  workings  are  necessarily  circumscribed.  A  committee 
decides  on  the  manuscripts  to  be  .accepted,  and,  of  course,  com- 
monplace carries  the  day.  A  strict  censorship  is  employed  in  see- 
ing that  the  trail  of  no  serpent  shall  be  marked  across  its  pages. 
No  startling  theories,  no  quaint  original  genius,  lurks  among  the 
strictly  orthodox  volumes ;  no  aesthetic  harmonies,  no  sunflower 
yellows,  shine  among  its  bindings.  But,  to  do  it  justice,  there  is  a, 
healthy  and  robust  tone  in  most  of  the  stories,  and  in  the  historical 
work  the  latest  and  best  authorities  have  been  consulted.  The 
religious  opinions  inculcated  are  not  at  all  extreme  ;  on  tho 
contrary,  they  do  not  appeal  to  any  one  section  of  the  Church  ex- 
c!usivelyr.  The  parcel  of  books  now  before  us  is  the  autumn  instal- 
ment of  the  Society's  published  work,  and  consists  in  histories,  in 
lectures  and  sermons,  and  in  stories  more  or  less  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  young  people,  and  in  some  cases  to  those  of  the  humbler 
classes. 

We  may  take  the  historical  volumes  first.  They  relate  mainly 
to  religious  history.  Among  them  are  two  new  volumes  of  an. 
excellent  series  on  the  Dioceses  of  England.  York  has  been 
assigned  to  Mr.  Ornsby,  a  canon  of  the  cathedral  and  evidently 
well  acquainted  with  the  subject  he  has  in  hand.  He  begins,  of 
course,  with  the  mission  of  Paulinus,  and  practically  concludes 
with  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary,  the  remainder  of  the 
volume  being  a  very  brief  summary.  The  peculiar  position  of  York- 
shire after  the  Reformation,  and  the  strong  hold  which  Rome  con- 
tinued to  maintain  on  it  long  after  the  rest  of  England  had  become 
thoroughly  Protestant,  forms  in  itself  an  interesting  feature  of 
Mr.  Ornsby 's  narrative.  Grindal's  high-handed  proceedings  would 
scarcely  commend  themselves  to  modern  ideas,  and  it  is  curious  to 
see  how  the  "  Ornaments  Rubric "  had  already  given  trouble  to 
tender  consciences.  The  whole  book  is  marred  by  compression 
and  a  certain  disproportion,  the  earlier  history  being  as  much, 
detailed  as  the  later  is  summarised.  In  fact,  with  the  materials 
at  the  author's  disposal  it  would  have  been  better  for  the  volume 
to  have  been  divided  into  two.  It  is  evidently  unfair  to  such  a 
diocese,  or  province  rather,  that  its  history  must  be  told  in  a  book, 
scarcely  larger  than  that  assigned  to  the  little  and  modern  diocese  of 
Oxford.  In  the  result  Mr.  Marshall's  account  of  the  latter  see  is  much, 
more  readable,  and  at  the  same  time  much  more  complete,  than  the 
companion  volume,  although  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  histo- 
rian of  York  possesses  great  advantages  of  style  and  of  acquaint- 
ance with  early  history.  Mr.  Marshall  utilizes  the  wider  space  at. 
his  command  to  insert  two  valuable  chapters  on  monastic  and  col- 
legiate foundations,  which  are  only  treated  of  incidentally  in  the- 
History  of  York.  The  want  of  a  table  of  contents  and  of  chapter- 
headings  is  an  omission  ia  Mr.  Ornsby 's  book  which  should  be? 
supplied  in  a  future  edition.  It  may  be  worth  mentioning  that 
both  books  are  remarkable  for  the  tolerant  though  devout  spirit  iu 
which  dogmatic  views  are  characterized. 

Of  a  different  class  are  three  volumes  on  Church  history 
generally.  They  relate  respectively  to  Gaul,  to  Bohemia,  and  to 
J  udsea.  Mr.  Richard  Travers  Smith,  a  Canon  of  St.  Patrick's,  has 
made  of  an  obscure  period  of  Gallic  history  a  most  interesting 
studyr.  He  leaves  off  with  the  Frankish  conquest ;  but  the  mere 
mention  of  Irenreus  and  Hilary,  of  St.  Martin  and  St.  Sidonius,  of 
the  Theban  Legion  and  the  Council  of  Aries,  will  show  of  what 
interesting  materials  the  book  is  made  up.  It  is,  of  course,  much, 
concerned  with  the  ordinary  history  of  the  times,  and  the  writer 
possesses  the  invaluable  qualification  of  being  himself  interested 
in  the  scenes  he  describes.  The  chapter  relating  to  "  St.  Hilary 
and  the  Eastern  Creed  "  hardly  tells  the  general  reader  so  much, 
as  he  would  like  to  know,  but  no  doubt  Mr.  Travers  Smith  had  a 
wholesome  dread  of  controversy  before  his  eyes.  The  want  of  an 
index  is  a  serious  fault  in  this  and  both  the  other  volumes  of  the 
series,  the  more  so  as  in  all  three  there  is  a  most  meagre  table 
of  contents.  Miss  Bramston  is  a  writer  only  comparable  with 
Miss  Yonge  in  her  power  of  making  any  subject'  interesting  -r 
but  no  extraordinary  gift  of  the  kind  is  needed  for  Judcea  and 
Her  Rulers,  which  is  here  taken  to  mean  the  "  interval  between 
the  end  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  beginning  of  the  New." 
Here,  again,  the  want  of  an  index  is  severely  felt,  but  we  may 
state  that  the  volume  treats  with  some  fulness  of  the  Baby- 
lonian exile,  the  Persian  dominion,  the  Greek  conquest,  the  Mac- 
cabean  revolt,  the  Asmonean  kingdom,  and  the  Hen  dian  period, 
and  has  an  appendix  which  contains  a  number  of  Talmudic  and 
other  traditions  relating  to  the  saints  of  the  Jewish  Church. 
Had  we  space,  a  dozen  passages  would  recommend  themselves 
for  quotation ;   but  we  may  refer  briefly  to  the  way  in  which. 
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Miss  Brainstem  has  detailed  the  strange  tragedy  of  Mariamne 
as  an  admirable  example  of  her  powers.  The  third  of  these 
volumes  may  not  be  thought  of  equal  interest,  the  subject  being- 
one  on  which  nine  out  of  ten  readers  are  so  profoundly  igno- 
rant as  to  be  indifferent  as  well.  The  martyrdom  of  John  Hus — 
so  Mr.  Wratislaw  spells  the  name— is  probably  all  they  know 
about  his  life.  And,  in  truth,  until  very  lately  it  was  not  possible 
to  know  much  more.  Although  as  far  back  as  i  S3 1  "  the  estates 
of  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  were  allowed  to  appoint  a  historio- 
grapher," his  labours  were  so  hampered  by  the  restrictions  of  the 
Austrian  censorship  that  it  was  not  until  1870  that  the  full  parti- 
culars of  Plus's  life,  derived  from  autheutic  documents,  were  pub- 
lished. Mr.  Wratislaw  appears  to  be  familiar  with  the  language 
of  the  country  from  which  his  own  name  evidently  comes,  and  he 
is  of  opinion  that  Wyclitl'e  produced  comparatively  so  much 
smaller  immediate  results  in  England  than  Hus  in  Bohemia  be- 
cause of  the  greater  advancement  of  the  Czechian  language  at  the 
period.  Mr.  AVratislaw  is  not  inclined  to  admit  that  the  English 
■"Lollards"  had  the  effect  on  Bohemian  opinion  usually  attributed 
to  them,  and,  indeed,  he  passes  over  Richard  II.  and  his  Bohemian 
wife  with  very  brief  notice.  There  may  possibly  lurk  in  his  pages 
a  longer  reference  to  the  subject  than  we  have  found ;  but,  in  the 
absence  of  an  index,  it  is  not  to  be  discovered.  Mr.  Wratislaw '3 
volume  fails  as  compared  with  the  other  two  in  the  same  series, 
but  he  deserves  the  thanks  of  historical  students  for  introducing  a 
new  subject  to  their  notice. 

In  the  class  of  what  may  be  called  "  historical  fiction  "  we 
may  notice  here  a  modest  little  volume  on  the  Waldensian  perse- 
cutions, entitled  Soldiers  of  a  Great  King.  It  is  evidently  intended 
for  the  young,  and,  besides  being  very  simple  and  easy  in  style,  it 
is  in  very  large  type.  The  story  is  of  a  most  thrilling  character, 
and  should  be  very  welcome  in  spite  of  a  certain  flavouring  of 
what  children  call  "  lecture."  Pure  lecture  is  represented  by  a 
little  volume  on  The  Historical  and  Dogmatical  Position  of  the 
Church  of  England,  which  is  a  reprint  of  the  discourses  delivered 
by  Dr.  Baker  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  to  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Lay-helpers  for  the  diocese  of  London.  There  are  but  five 
lectures  in  all,  and  the  historical  summary  is  of  necessity  very 
brief;  but  it  would  be  superfluous  to  praise  Dr.  Baker's  work, 
which  is,  as  might  be  expected,  clearness  itself,  and  well  fitted 
to  be  useful  to  readers  who,  having  but  little  time  at  their  j 
disposal,  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the  more  prominent 
points  in  Church  history  and  the  strictest  detinition  of  the  reli-  , 
gious  position.  Mr.  Cutts  has  added  another  to  the  numerous 
volumes  of  Addresses  to  Candidates  for  Conjirmation.  The  Cate- 
chism forms  the  basis  of  the  work  of  preparation,  and  the  earlier 
lectures  seem  rather  intended  for  use  by  the  instructor  than  for 
the  members  of  the  classes.  The  little  volume  cannot  but  be 
found  useful,  and  the  writer's  views  are  moderate,  yet  distinct, 
while  his  teachings  are  delivered  in  a  sympathetic  tone  which 
should  recommend  them  widely.  A  series  of  sermons  on  some  of 
the  minor  characters  of  Scripture,  by  Mr.  Bourdillon,  is  entitled 
Lesser  Lights.  It  treats  of  Laban,  Lamech,  Araunah,  the  Shunam- 
ite,  Philip  the  Evangelist,  Epaphras,  Phcebe,  and  other  Old  and 
New  Testament  personages,  and  consists,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  in 
making  as  much  as  possible  out  of  a  very  small  amount  of  material. 
Studies  of  this  kind  are  only  excusable  in  the  pulpit  where  the 
preacher  endeavours  to  connect  them  with  the  circumstances  and 
trials  of  modern  life.  This  Mr.  Bourdillon  has  in  most  cases  suc- 
ceeded in  doing. 

We  now  come  to  the  story-books,  and  before  considering  them 
in  detail  must  say  a  word  as  to  the  illustrations.  Where  in  every 
other  respect  the  Society  has  advanced,  in  this  particular  it  has 
retrograded.  In  fact,  the  woodcuts  could  scarcely  be  worse.  The 
best  of  them  is  not  up  to  the  level  of  any  good  magazine.  It  is 
difficult  to  find  out  to  what  cause  this  is  due.  We  are  dis- 
posed to  blame  the  engraver.  There  are  some  good  names  among 
those  of  the  artists  employed  to  make  the  drawings.  Mr.  Overend 
and  "  A.  II."  will  be  astonished  to  see  the  ludicrous  pictures  attri- 
buted to  them.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  Society  has  had  to 
pay  well  for  both  drawing  and  engraving,  and  we  remember  the  ! 
excellent  work  of  the  kind  which  used  to  issue  from  the  old  house 
in  Lincoln's  Inn  Eields.  Among  the  half  hundred  books  before  us  j 
there  is  not  a  single  illustration  which  we  can  commend.  The 
figures  are  of  the  most  wooden  description,  with  blank  faces — ex- 
cept one  unfortunate  girl,  who  is  represented  as  a  mulatto — and  the 
animals  are  worthy  of  their  masters,  while  trees  in  a  background 
are  mere  meaningless  scratches.  Bad  cutting  will  account  for  a 
great  deal,  and  of  course  apprentices  must  practise  on  something. 
As  it  is,  the  books  before  us  would  be  much  better  without  such 
woodcuts,  and  in  these  days,  when  art  is  placed  next  to  cleanliness, 
it  seems  a  pity  that  the  Society  should  be  so  backward.  The  bind- 
ings are  gaudier  than  they  used  to  be,  and  some  of  them  are  not 
very  ugly.  They  all  fail  in  the  nameless  something  which  may  be 
called  style.  The  meaningless  curtain  which  "  decorates "  one 
whole  series  is  very  bad.  The  Society  indulges  in  a  large  variety 
of  new  monograms,  some  of  which  are  good,  but  the  majority 
suffer  from  the  same  want  as  the  bindings  in  general. 

The  largest  and  most  important  of  the  stories  is  Mr.  Sadler's 
Good  Ship  Barbara,  an  account  of  two  brothers,  one  of  whom  com- 
mences life  by  an  action  of  very  unusual  unseltishuess,  and  is 
rewarded  accordingly.  The  story  is  of  the  most  adventurous  kind, 
and  will  be  welcomed  by  every  boy,  and  a  good  many  people  be- 
sides. A  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  life  on  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa,  in  which  Mr.  Sadler  recalls  "  memories  of  many  years  spent 
in  the  cruising  squadron  during  what  may  be  termed  the  palmy 


days  of  the  slave-trade."  It  fell  to  his  lot  to  be  present  at  the 
capture  of  no  fewer  than  thirty  slavers,  and  the  reader  may  feel 
certain  that  the  story  has  lost  nothing  in  the  telling.  There  is  a 
manly  and  healthy  tone  about  all  Mr.  Sadler's  books  that  raises 
them  above  mere  narratives  of  adventure. 

The  Society  is  careful  to  meet  a  want  felt  in  many  families  by 
providing  some  excellent  volumes  for  servants.  Harriet's  Mistakes 
is  one  of  the  few  books  we  have  ever  met  really  suited  to  the 
reading  of  a  girl  entering  service.  It  is  witty  and  fresh,  full  of 
good  sense  and  knowledge  of  the  people  among  whom  the  scenes 
are  laid.  One  of  the  Old  School,  drawn  from  Life  and  coloured 
from  Imagination,  is  a  charming  picture  of  a  servant  faithful  to 
three  generations  of  mistresses.  The  love  story  which  runs 
through  it  is  particularly  well  done,  giving  a  tender  and  pic- 
turesque tint  to  what  iu  less  experienced  hands  might  have  been 
made  prosaic  aud  commonplace.  Miss  Jean,  by  Margaret  Hayes, 
is  also  an  interesting  story  told  by  an  old  nurse.  A  High  Look 
treats  of  the  experiences  of  a  girl  behind  the  counter  of  a  large 
shop.  The  moral  is  summed  up  on  the  last  page,  where  her 
father  says  to  his  wife,  "  You  and  I,  in  our  haste  to  keep  our 
children  from  being  Publicans,  have  made  some  of  them  a  bit  into 
Pharisees."  Belonging  to  the  same  class  is  Tender  and  True, 
by  Florence  Wilford,  the  hero  of  which  is  a  cabman  whose 
sister  is  parlour-maid  in  a  private  house.  She  highly  disapproves  of 
his  marriage  with  a  beauty,  who  causes  him  to  suffer  many  things. 
She  takes  care  of  his  child  when  his  frivolous  wife  deserts  him. 
He  is  "  tender  and  true"  to  the  end  of  a  pretty,  but  somewhat 
improbable,  story ;  aud  we  must  agree  with  his  sister's  verdict  that 
"there  never  was  a  man  to  compare  with  my  brother."  Be  Kind 
to  Your  Old  Age  is  a  village  discussion  of  the  post-office  aids  to 
thrift.    It  is  clear  and  concise,  and  ought  to  be  widely  distributed. 

Of  a  large  number  of  stories  founded  on  historical  events, 
perhaps  Mr.  Scarlett  Potter's  Wonderful  Goldsmith  is  the  best.  It 
is  an  account  of  the  extraordinary  career  of  Benvenuto  Cellini. 
It  is  written  in  an  interesting  and  scholarly  manner,  and  to  any 
intelligent  boy  will  be  as  exciting  as  a  fairy  tale.  A  Brave  Fight, 
by  Mr.  Newenham  Hoare,  is  more  wholly  imaginary.  Very  little, 
or  nothing,  is  known  of  the  real  life  of  Lee,  who  invented  the 
stocking-loom.  Isabeau's  Hero,  by  Esnie  Stuart,  on  the  other 
hand,  contains  a  great  deal  of  historical  information,  being  mainly 
compiled  from  Peyrat's  voluminous  account  of  the  revolt  in  the 
Oevennes  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  The  revolt  of  the  Tyrolese 
against  the  French  is  the  subject  of  another  book.  Rudolfs 
Dilemma  is  caused  by  his  father's  commanding  him  to  join  the 
patriot  army  when  he  had  promised  his  mother,  all  whose  other 
sons  had  been  killed,  that  he  would  never  become  a  soldier.  He 
solves  the  difficulty  by  assuming  the  red  cross.  Miss  Mary 
Palgrave's  Under  the  Blue  Flag  contains  the  history  of  Monmouth's 
rebellion.  It  is  told  in  an  interesting  manner,  the  historical  unities 
being  well  preserved. 

In  several  books  the  scene  is  laid  in  Germany.  Una  Crichton  is 
a  good  daughter,  who,  to  help  her  widowed  mother,  goes  as  a 
governess  to  Dresden,  and  is  rewarded  by  finding  a  husband  in  an 
artist  of  the  most  fascinating  type.  The  heroine  of  Ade,  on  the 
other  hand,  makes  a  "  marriage  of  convenience "  with  an  officer, 
and  is  very  unhappy  until  he  kindly  disappears  from  the  scene, 
and  she  marries  a  better  man.  The  Professors  Daughter,  by 
A.  Eubule  Evans,  is  a  very  harmless  little  tale,  of  an  unexciting- 
kind.  The  characters  are  chiefly  German,  but  the  scene  is  for*the 
most  part  laid  in  England. 

Of  village  life  in  England  there  are,  of  course,  many  stories, 
some  of  them  filled  out  with  pretty  descriptions  of  scenery.  Out 
of  the  Shadotvs,  by  Crona  Temple,  has  the  usual  loves  and  sorrows, 
Christmas  decorations,  rick-burnings,  prodigals'  returns,  and  other 
similar  incidents,  set  off  by  a  rector  who  is  the  father  of  his  flock, 
aud  whose  sermons  are  listened  to  and  even  understood.  Beech- 
zoood,  by  Mary  Davison,  is  a  year's  biography  of  a  little  girl  in  the 
country  during  her  father's  absence  on  foreign  service,  and  is 
prettilv  written.  The  illustrations  by  "F.  D."  are  somewhat 
above  the  average  of  the  series.  Little  Will,  by  Helen  Shipton, 
tells  of  a  child  who  slips  out  of  his  brother's  arms  and  becomes  a 
cripple.  His  illness  brings  the  family  under  the  influence  of  a 
good  clergymau,  and  the  rough  carter  becomes  a  civilized  man. 
With  this  book  may  be  bracketed  the  Church  Farm,  by  S.  M. 
Sitwell. 

It  seems  rather  a  reckless  temptation  to  offer  to  the  critics  a  series 
of  the  fairy  tales  modernized  which  Miss  Thackeray  has  already 
so  poetically  treated ;  but  Fairg  Tales  of  Every  Dag,  by  Miss 
Childe-Pemberton,  are  not  in  any  sense  imitations  of  Five  Old 
Friends,  which  she  had  not  read  when  these  stories  were  written. 
Golden  Floivers,  by  F.  B.  Harrisou,  are  of  so  thin  a  texture  that 
we  are  inclined  to  apply  to  them  the  obvious  adjective  "  weedy." 
Another  feeble  set  of  stories  are  hung  on  the  nine  cuttings  of 
Widow  Tanner's  Cactus.  In  four  books  disputed  inheritances  aud 
lost  heirs  form  the  plot.  Alone  in  Crowds,  by  Annette  Lyster,  is 
pretty,  but  rather  improbable.  In  real  life  a  father  wishing  his 
son  to  claim  his  patrimony  would  be  likely  to  tell  him  his  grand- 
father's surname.  For  lack  of  this  Amyas  goes  about  the  world 
seeking  Randolph,  Michael,  and  Dorcas.  The  desert  island  with 
which"  the  story  opens  will  alone  assure  its  welcome  with  boys. 
Almost  equally  improbable  iu  its  plot,  and  by  no  means  so  well 
worked  out,  is  The  Great  Cranberry  Quarrel,  iu  which  a  boy  of 
ten  and  a  girl  still  younger  are  claimants  of  an  estate  which  comes 
to  neither  of  them",  though  they  marry  each  other,  aud  of  course 
live  happy  ever  after.  A  Runaway,  by  Mrs.  Owen,  contains  all 
the  elements  of  a  sensational  novel,  but  wTuuld  not  harm  a 
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suckling-.  There  is  a  supposed  murder,  a  wreck,  a  long-lost  grand- 
father, and  a  locket  by  which  at  the  last  a  mystery  is  solved. 
Sally  Tramp  is  a  pretty  story  of  a  little  girl  rescued  from  a  brush- 
and-basket  cart  by  a  kind  woman. 

Young  Six-Foot  is  a  clever  story,  by  Mrs.  Garnett,  who  is 
evidently  well  acquainted  with  the  navvy  life  she  describes.  The 
talk  is  well  done,  and  there  is  a  healthy  tone  throughout,  with 
many  touches  of  humour.  Swallotvs'  Wings,  Fast  Friends, 
Maud  Einglake's  Collect,  and  Grumble  are  four  little  volumes  suited 
to  the  reading  of  children  of  the  upper  classes,  and  may  be  recom- 
mended as  conveying  pleasantly  a  good  moral.  The  boy  who  is 
made  into  an  artist  by  A  Dream  of  Rubens  supplies  a  good  title, 
but  might  have  chosen  a  better  painter  for  the  object  of  his 
aspirations.  The  Price  of  a  Lark,  by  Alice  Lang,  does  not  relate 
to  a  bird,  but  tells  of  two  boys,  the  sons  of  a  parson  and  a  lawyer 
in  a  country  town,  who  agree  to  become  stowaways  in  a  ship 
going  to  America.  They  propose  to  get  out  at  Queenstown  and 
take  fishing-tackle  for  use  on  the  way  home,  but  they  are  carried 
on  to  New  York,  and  are  heartily  sick  of  their  "lark"  before  they 
have  done  with  it.  Of  Princess  Opportunity,  by  Miss  Phillimore, 
of  Jenny's  Offering,  of  Drowsy  Dell,  by  Mr.  Potter,  and  of  Asaph 
Wood,  by  Phcebe  Allen,  we  have  nothing  but  what  is  good  to  say, 
though  they  are  not  perhaps  above  the  average  of  children's  books. 
Aventurine  might  have  been  better  translated;  as  it  is,  the  poetical 
thoughts  of  Mile,  de  Gu6rin,  the  eloquence  of  Massillon,  the 
elegance  of  Bossuet,  appear  quite  commonplace  in  their  English 
dress.  We  have  kept  a  very  sensible  book  to  the  last.  This  is 
Ella's  Mistake,  by  Laura  Lane,  an  admirable  example  to  prove 
that  a  religious  Society  need  not  take  an  unhealthy  view  of  life 
and  its  duties.  Ellen  imagines  that  conversion  means  collecting 
for  missions,  distributing  tracts,  and  belonging  to  charitable  asso- 
ciations. She  finds  it  to  consist  much  more  in  nursing  her  sick 
mother  and  taking  care  of  her  little  sister.  On  the  whole, 
Christian  Knowledge  is  inculcated  in  these  books  without  cant, 
and  we  are  not  surprised  that  in  publications  like  them  the 
Society  obtains  so  considerable  and  so  well-earned  an  addition  to 
the  funds  available  for  its  peculiar  objects. 


POLITICS  IN  VICTORIA.* 

THIS  is  but  a  little  book,  yet  the  attraction  of  it  to  any  student 
of  politics,  present  and  future,  is  not  little.  Mr.  Rowe  is, 
by  his  own  description  of  himself,  an  Englishman  who  studies  the 
question  of  Victorian  politics  from  an  English  point  of  view.  In 
one  passage  of  his  book,  where  he  speaks  of  the  "  Constitu- 
tionalists," or  Right,  of  the  Victorian  Parliament,  with  warm  ap- 
proval as  compared  with  the  "  Berryites,"  or  Left,  he  seems  to 
assume  the  position  of  a  decidedly  moderate  Liberal.  It  is,  how- 
ever, evident  from  those  chance  phrases  and  expressions  of  opinion 
which  best  show  a  man's  standpoint,  that  he  is  what  would  be 
considered  in  England  itself  a  decidedly  advanced  Liberal — indeed 
a  Radical,  who  has  swallowed  whole,  and  without  inquiry,  many 
of  the  most  distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  Radical  creed.  When 
a  man  says  that  the  evils  of  the  land  monopoly  in  Victoria  "  are 
not  to  be  compared  with  those  flowing  from  a  land  monopoly  at 
home  among  mere  pleasure-seekers  and  wasters  of  land,"  the  reader 
may  or  may  not  shrug  his  shoulders  at  such  a  description  of 
English  landowners,  but  he  feels  that  his  authority  is  at  any 
rate  not  likely  to  regard  democracy  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Tory  prejudice.  This  is  still  more  evident  when  one  comes  to  the 
sentence, "  If  manhood  suffrage  has  placed  and  maintained  Mr.  Berry 
in  power,  it  has  committed  no  greater  fault  than  ofttimes  of  yore 
did  the  now  happily  extinct  burgess  and  the  old  English  freeholder 
when  they  sent  up  Ministers  and  Houses  pledged  to  do  evil,  to 
maintain  the  privileges  of  the  ruling  classes  at  the  national  ex- 
pense, and  to  tax  the  people's  food  in  order  to  keep  up  the  rent  of 
grasping  landowners."  Once  more  it  is  certain  that  the  writer  has 
a  very  strongly  coloured  set  of  spectacles,  and  that  his  views  of 
past  history  will  be  pretty  nearly  valueless  ;  but  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  in  respect  of  matters  democratic  the  only  tint  to  be 
allowed  for  will  be  rose-colour.  When  he  comes,  further  still,  to 
the  expression  of  a  fervent  hope  that  "  the  habit  among  the  young 
and  wealthy  men  of  the  colony  of  looking  upon  England  as  home 
may  give  way  to  the  exercise  of  an  enlightened  patriotism"; 
and  when  he  finds  that  Mr.  Rowe's  dearest  hope  for  the 
Australian  colonies  is  that  they  may  form  "a  new  Republic  of 
vast  magnificence,  wealth,  and  resources,"  the  intelligent  reader 
feels  comfortably  convinced  of  one  thing.  Mr.  Rowe  is  at  least 
not  likely  to  misrepresent  this,  the  most  advanced  of  all  English- 
speaking  communities  in  democratic  ideas  and  practice.  He  will 
evidently  be  very  kind  to  its  virtues,  and  at  least  a  little  blind 
to  its  faults.  He  will  obey  Mr.  Sleary's  touching  request  to  "  make 
the  betht  of  uth,  thquire,  not  the  wortht " ;  and  if  we  find  that 
matters  are,  politically  speaking,  and  by  the  witness's  own  con- 
fession, in  a  very  bad  state  in  this  pearl  of  democracies,  we  may  at 
least  be  sure  that  they  are  not  better  than  they  are  represented. 
This  is  an  immense  advantage  in  such  a  case. 

Mr.  Rowe  divides  his  book  into  ten  chapters,  of  which  the  first 
deals  with  "  Protection,"  the  second  with  "  The  Cost  of  Protection," 
the  third  with  "  The  Land-Tax,"  the  fourth  with  "  The  Land- 
Laws,"  the  fifth  with  "  Anti-Chinese  Legislation,"  the  sixth  with 
"  State  Railways,"  the  seventh  with  "  The  Management  of  Education 
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and  of  Public  Works,"  the  eighth  with  "  The  Second  Chamber," 
and  the  ninth  with  "  Manhood  Suffrage,"  the  tenth  and  last  being 
occupied  with  "  General  Considerations."  Before  summarizing  the 
general  results  of  the  testimony  of  this  most  friendly  witness  on 
the  action  of  an  unimpeded  and  certainly  not  unintelligent 
democracy  in  relation  to  these  important  subjects,  we  may  give 
some  particular  judgments  of  Mr.  Rowe's  on  detached  points 
which  will  fairly  "  sample  "  his  book.  "  In  the  effort,"  he  tells 
us,  "to  become  a  prosperous  manufacturing  country,  Victoria  has 
declared  war  against  every  natural  gift  with  which  she  is  blessed, 
by  taxing  every  implement  necessary  for  its  production." 
This  sweeping  dictum  is  supported  by  a  careful  analysis 
which  fully  bears  it  out.  We  have  no  space  to  report  Mr.  Rowe's 
facts  in  detail  ;  it  is  sufficient  that  he  proves  to  demonstration, 
not  merely  that  the  protective  policy  of  the  colony  imposes  a 
heavy  tax  on  its  inhabitants,  but  that  the  main  arguments 
advanced  for  Protection  in  a  young  country — its  fostering  power 
in  the  case  of  manufactures  and  the  comfort  given  by  high  wages 
to  the  working  classes — are  in  this  instance  entirely  fallacious. 
In  some  of  the  most  protected  industries  it  is  necessary  to  forge 
foreign  trade-marks  in  order  to  get  off  the  home  goods  in  com- 
petition even  with  heavily-taxed  importations.  In  others  the 
protected  manufacturers  prefer  to  export  their  goods  not  made 
up  to  the  neighbouring  colouy  of  New  South  Wales  and  re- 
import them,  paying  the  taxes.  In  others  the  wages  of  operatives 
have  dropped  heavily  since  the  complete  carrying  out  of  the  tariff 
system.  Then  Mr.  Rowe  passes  to  the  Land-laws.  According 
to  him  the  recent  policy  of  Victoria  has  been  "  to  punish  the 
wealthy  for  being  wealthy,  in  order  to  induce  the  poorer  classes  to 
become  wealthy."  This  might  seem  to  be  an  ironical  description 
of  the  Irish  Land  Act  if  it  were  not  certain  that  nothing  is  further 
from  Mr.  Rowe's  intention  than  to  reflect  on  Mr.  Gladstone.  But 
it  seems  "  the  result  of  the  Land-tax,  which  has  been  introduced 
in  order  to  '  burst  up '  large  estates,  is  that  of  driving  poorer 
men  out  of  the  occupation  of  the  soil."  Here,  again,  we  must 
refer  to  the  book  for  the  arguments  and  statistics  establishing  this. 
We  will  only  say  that  they  are  fully  convincing.  Mr.  Rowe  then 
takes  the  Chinese  legislation  of  this  democratic  colony.  For  its 
exclusive  policy  he  can  find  no  words  too  strong.  It  is  "  repugnant 
to  his  moral  sense  "  ;  it  is  "  difficult  to  speak  without  utter  con- 
tempt of  the  spirit  that  framed  such  provisions";  it  is  "cruel  as 
well  as  foolish."  These  phrases  of  indignant  contempt  sum  up — as 
far  as  we  can  judge,  very  justly — Mr.  Rowe's  observations  and  the 
facts  of  the  case  on  this  subject.  We  next  come  to  railways.  Mr. 
Rowe,  with  his  usual  patient  industry,  shows  that  railway  ex- 
penditure (which  is  all  State  expenditure  in  Victoria)  is  absurdly 
lavish,  that  it  is  ill-directed,  that  it  is  regularly  subordinated, 
sometimes  to  the  private  interests  of  the  holder  of  the  railway 
portfolio,  always  to  the  coaxing  of  the  large  number  of  voters  who 
are  employed  on,  or  who  benefit  by,  the  lines.  For  the  more 
general  department  of  public  works  it  may  be  sufficient  to  quote 
his  statement  that  "  political  jobbery  and  redtapeism  are  charac- 
teristic of  all  the  Government  departments  of  public  works."  His 
description  of  the  voting  in  Parliament  on  such  questions  is 
"  playing  at  pitch  and  toss  with  the  public  money."  Of  education 
as  a  special  subject  he  says  little,  but  that  little  is  most  unfavour- 
able. "  Bureaucracy  is  the  centre,"  he  says,  "round  which  colonial 
government  revolves."  He  is  also  brief  on  the  subject  of  the 
Council ;  but  his  faith  in  the  democracy  of  Victoria  is  sufficiently 
indicated  by  his  statement  that  "  it  should  have  been  made  a 
nominee  Chamber  "  if  it  was  to  be  continued  at  all.  The,),ast  chapter 
but  one,  "  Manhood  Suffrage,"  principally  consists,  not  like  the 
earlier  part  of  the  book  iu  a  revelation  of  facts,  but  in  a  polemic, 
endeavouring  to  prove  that  manhood  suffrage  is  not  to  blame  for 
the  very  singular  condition  of  things  which  Mr.  Rowe  (it  would 
seem  half-unconsciously)  has  displayed.  But  this  very  chapter 
contains  a  vigorous  denunciation  of  the  practice  of  paying  mem- 
bers (surely  the  apple  of  the  eye  of  democracy),  an  anathema  on 
the  professional  politician,  who  in  a  democracy  is  an  absolutely 
necessary  growth,  and  a  statement  that  it  is  "  to  the  credit  of 
manhood  suffrage  that  there  should  be  found  in  the  Assembly 
some  members  of  high  worth,  disinterestedness,  and  mental  supe- 
riority." We  can  therefore  only  suppose  that,  if  three  out  of  lour 
locomotives  habitually  burst,  Mr.  Rowe  would  say  that  it  is  to  the 
credit  of  steam  and  engineering  that  some  locomotives  did  not. 
As  all  the  members  are  elected  by  manhood  suffrage,  it  might,  by 
an  old-fashioned  logician,  be  argued  that  the  absence  of  high 
worth,  disinterestedness,  and  mental  superiority  in  the  majority  is 
a  fatal  condemnation  of  the  principle  of  election.  If,  by  some  for- 
tunate chance,  the  ten  righteous  men  had  been  found  in  the  City 
of  the  Plain,  we  must  assume  that  Mr.  Rowe  would  have  pro- 
nounced this  to  be  much  to  the  credit  of  the  manners  and  morals 
o'f  Sodom. 

It  is,  however,  entirely  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  controversy, 
or  even  to  attempt  to  illustrate  Mr.  Rowe  by  any  argumentative 
comment.  We  are  too  much  obliged  for  the  interesting  and  in- 
structive picture  which  he  has  given  us  to  care  to  make  sarcastic 
exposure  of  the  painter's  shortcomings,  and  the  picture  itself  re- 
quires only  the  pointer,  and  not  the  key  or  the  catalogue,  to  explain 
its  value.  Here  is  a  man  who  comes  to  the  examination  of  the 
typical  democracy  of  the  whole  world  (for  it  is  admitted  that  the 
United  States  are  decidedly  behind  Victoria  in  point  of  unrestricted 
government  by  the  majority),  and  who  comes  to  it  with  no  preju- 
dice against  its  principles,  but,  on  the  contrary,  with  a, hearty  liking 
and  admiration  for  them.  He  examines  it  with  care,  and  this  is 
the  result  of  his  examination.    In  economics  the  democracy  is  so 
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brutishly  greedy  of  immediate  gain  for  the  individuals  who  com- 
pose it,  that  it  positively  impoverishes  itself  as  a  whole.  The 
bungling  confiscation  of  its  Land-laws  drives  out  of  land-owning 
and  land-holding  the  very  class  whom  it  seeks  to  "  root  in  the 
soil."  In  regard  to  the  most  useful  and  profitable  class  of  its 
immigrants,  it  is  as  tyrannical  as  a  mediasval  despotism,  and  much 
more  shortsighted.  Its  public  offices  are  dens  of  jobbery  and 
corruption,  its  public  works  models  of  costly  inutility,  its  public 
servants  patterns  of  self-seeking  and  uselessness.  It  is  so  little 
to  be  trusted  in  the  exercise  of  its  electoral  rights  that  a 
nominee  Council  is  seriously  proposed,  and  that  the  only 
credit  to  be  claimed  for  the  voters  generally  is  that  not 
everybody  whom  they  return  is  a  fool  or  a  public  robber.  The 
quotations  given  above  will  bear  out  every  word  of  these  sen- 
tences, though  of  course  we  have  put  them  in  somewhat  sharper 
form  than  Mr.  Howe,  with  his  tenderness  for  Victorian  institu- 
tions, has  done.  There  is  no  need  to  follow  him  into  the  specu- 
lative part  of  his  work,  and  to  inquire  what  will  be  the  effect 
when  Victoria  cornea  to  have  a  foreign  policy.  The  prospect, 
judging  from  what  he  himself  has  said,  of  the  capacity  and  the 
morality  of  Victorian  statesmen,  is  not  a  very  cheerful  one.  But  the 
amount  of  political  ornament  bestowed  by  the  Victorians  on  the 
Sparta  over  which  for  thirty  years  they  have  had  free  control  is 
sufficient  for  every  purpose  of  prophecy.  The  fig  of  an  enlightened 
foreign  policy  is  not  very  likely  to  grow  on  the  thistle  of  such  a 
home  administration  as  that  just  portrayed;  the  chosen  of  the 
people,  who  have  been  so  singularly  unfaithful  in  few  things,  are 
not  likely  to  be  very  faithful  rulers  of  many.  It  is  almost  need- 
less to  say  that  we  have  no  intention  of  bearing  hardly  on  the 
colonists.  They  are  neither  better  nor  worse  on  the  whole  than 
Englishmen  at  home;  perhaps  in  some  respects  they  are  better. 
But  they  have  a  radically  vicious  form  of  government ;  a  form 
which  at  home  is  still  prevented,  by  many  remnants  of  a  wiser 
state  of  things,  from  doing  the  damage  that  it  does  when  pure  and 
unmixed.  What  that  damage  is,  and  what  it  causes,  Mr.  Howe's 
little  book  of  barely  a  hundred  pages  proves  to  admiration. 


A  MODERN  INSTANCE.' 

THOSE  who  make  it  their  business  or  their  pleasure  to  follow 
the  course  of  American  fiction  have  remarked  of  late  years 
the  appearance  of  three  or  four  writers  who,  while  they  are  not 
quite  in  the  first  rank,  and  cannot  be  classed  with  the  author  of 
Elsie  Venner  or  with  him  who  wrote  The  Scarlet  Letter,  may  yet 
be  compared  with  almost  any  living  English  novelist.  Foremost 
among  these  coming  men  stands  Mr.  W.  D.  Ho  wells,  whose  work 
is  only  now  beginning  to  be  known  and  appreciated  by  general 
readers  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  He  has  many  admirable 
qualities,  not  the  least  of  which  is  that  be  draws  from  models 
and  not  "  out  of  his  own  head  " ;  the  result  is  that  bis  people, 
whether  we  like  them  or  not,  have  always  the  great  merit  of 
absolute  reality.  Next,  he  is  true  to  his  characters ;  they  go 
whither  they  are  bound  to  go,  up  or  down,  taking  the  natural 
consequences  of  their  actions  and  their  lives.  This  recognition 
by  writers  of  Necessity  or  Consequence  in  fiction  is  almost  as 
rare  as  its  perception  by  ordinary  people  in  real  life.  If  we 
add  that  he  is  the  possessor  of  a  style  which  is  always  pleasing 
and  unstudied,  though  certainly  the  result  of  study,  we  have 
already  assigned  him  qualities  which  ensure  success.  Pie  has  cer- 
tain defects  ;  be  lacks  gaiete  de  cccur,  the  natural  liveliness  which 
goes  far  to  redeem  almost  every  other  fault.  Yet  he  is  not  cynical ; 
if  be  does  not  laugh  much,  he  never  sneers ;  his  stories  have  no 
plot,  no  situations  to  speak  of,  and  not  many  incidents,  yet  they 
interest ;  his  conversations  are  sometimes  flippant  and  sometimes 
in  bad  taste,  yet  they  are  natural.  How  far  he  will  become  popu- 
lar in  England  remains  to  be  seen.  He  will  never,  certainly, 
command  such  a  run  as  that  obtained  by  the  absurdities  of  "  Mark 
Twain  "  or  the  extravagances  of  Mr.  Bret  Harte ;  yet  we  may  safely 
prophesy  that  among  the  cultivated  clas3  of  readers  bis  books 
will  be  in  steady  demand.  There  are  already  six  or  seven  of  them 
issued  in  a  cheap  form  by  the  publisher  of  A  Modern  Instance. 
Erom  our  own  knowledge  we  can  recommend  The  Chance  Ac- 
quaintance  and  The  Undiscovered  Country  as  books  of  careful 
"workmanship  and  accurate  observation,  written  from  the  American 
point  of  view,  and  without  the  least  apparent  influence,  either  in 
style  or  point  of  view,  of  English  writers. 

The  Modern  Instance  is,  indeed,  about  as  purely  American  as  a 
book  can  well  be.  The  characters  belong  to  what  we  should  call 
the  middle  class ;  they  live  in  a  small  New  England  town,  the 
dulness  of  which  is  not  dwelt  upon  by  the  author,  but  is  felt  by 
the  reader.  The  hero  and  heroine  are  not  remarkable  in  any  way^ 
they  are  merely  two  quite  uninteresting  persons  detached  from 
the  surrounding  crowd  of  persons  similar  and  similarly  situated. 
Those  who  carelessly  consider  the  millions  of  monotonous  lives, 
all  apparently  alike,  all  obscure,  unredeemed  by  art,  either 
narrowed  by  a  bigoted  form  of  religion  or  else  without  any  re- 
ligious influences  or  restraints  whatever,  which  belong  to  the 
"  middle  class  "  in  Great  Britain  and  America,  are  apt  to  conclude 
that,  for  dramatic  purposes,  nothing  can  be  made  of  them.  They 
are  wrong,  because  the  drama  of  his  own  life  is  quite  as  important 
to  an  uninteresting  person,  and  often  quite  as  tragical,  as  it  is  to 
the  most  remarkable  man  that  ever  lived.     But  an  artist  is 
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needed  to  interest  others  in  the  fate  of  that  obscure  person.  Mr. 
llowells  is  not  a  Victor  Hugo,  yet  he  suceeeds  ;  as  we  read  on  we 
never  get  to  like  either  hero  or  heroine  ;  we  are  not  in  the  least 
sorry  for  the  fate  of  the  former ;  we  find  the  latter  singularly  un- 
attractive; yet  we  are  interested  and  curious  to  learn  how  the 
inevitable  will  be  brought  about. 

Bartley  Hubbard  is  the  editor  of  the  "  Equity  Free  Press  "  ;  he 
is  young  and  good-looking,  and  possesses  the  great  advantage  of 
being  the  orphan  son  of  nobody,  with  his  own  way  to  make. 
This  fact,  when  it  came  to  the  appointment  of  an  editor  for  the 
village  paper,  turned  the  scale  with  a  committee  who  had  all  been 
poor  boys  themselves,  and  "justly  feared  the  encroachments  of 
hereditary  aristocracy."  Yet  they  had  misgivings  when  they  re- 
marked that  his  boots  were  blacked,  his  grey  trousers  neatly 
fitting,  and  his  "  diagonal  coat "  buttoned  high  with  one  button. 
These  doubts  were  removed  when  his  testimonials  spoke  of  his 
great  smartness,  and  when  they  quite  understood  that  the  diagonal 
coat,  the  grey  trousers,  and  the  polished  boots  were  all  outward 
and  visible  proofs  of  the  smartness  which  made  them  his  own. 
The  paper  had  to  be  run  on  economical  principles,  and  Bartley 
was  editor,  printer,  and  publisher  all  in  one ;  he  was  aided  by  two 
or  three  girls — the  perils  of  girl  apprentices  are  illustrated  by  an 
instructive  little  episode — and  one  boy.  He  conducted  the  paper 
upon  "  the  modern  conception,  through  which  the  country  press 
must  cease  to  have  any  influence  in  public  ati'airs,  and  each  paper 
become  little  more  than  an  open  letter  of  neighbourhood  gossip." 
That  is  to  say,  he  "  crammed  it  with  minute  chronicles  of  unim- 
portant people,"  wrote  bragging  articles  about  Equity  City,  and 
printed  humorous  squibs  of  his  own  and  other  people.  As  the  local 
printer,  his  place  in  the  social  scale  would  have  been  above  the 
foreman  of  the  saw-mill  and  below  the  master  of  the  Academy. 
But,  as  it  was  whispered  that  he  was  reading  law,  and  as  that 
science  is  the  fountain  of  the  highest  distinction  in  a  country 
town,  this  fact  gave  him  a  guarantee  of  superiority,  and  lifted 
him  above  his  place.  We,  who  groan  under  aristocratic  in- 
stitutions, may  remark  on  certain  points  of  superiority  which 
an  American  town  can  boast  over  an  English  country  town.  In 
the  former,  the  lawyer  is  the  leader  ;  he  is,  to  be  sure,  advocate, 
notary,  and  attorney  in  one.  With  us  there  are  country  gentry 
outside  the  town,  retired  officers  and  old  Indians,  unmarried 
gentlewomen,  a  rector  or  vicar  who  is  a  scholar,  the  master  of  the 
grammar  school,  all  with  their  heels  upon  us  before  we  get  down 
to  the  solicitor  at  all.  As  for  religion,  everybody  at  Equity  went 
to  church,  but  it  did  not  greatly  matter  to  which  church.  Bartley, 
for  his  part,  was  a  wanderer,  and  it  was  tacitly  conceded  that  the 
editor  of  a  paper  devoted  to  the  interests  of  "the  town  ought  not 
to  be  of  fixed  theological  opinions.  Indeed  the  churches  flourished 
on  condition  of  providing  for  the  social  needs  of  the  community  ; 
religion  was  therefore  made  attractive ;  there  were  dances  and 
lectures;  in  the  winter  there  was  secular  music,  with  oyster 
suppers,  in  the  basement  of  the  churches.  The  young  editor  took 
a  leading  part  in  all  these  festivities,  so  as  to  keep  himself  well 
before  the  popular  eye.  He  also  carried  on  a  sentimental  corre- 
spondence with  a  few  young  ladies  of  his  college  town.  It  appears 
that  in  America  young  people  find  great  happiness  in  writing 
letters  to  other  young  people  of  opposite  sex  ;  the  letters  lead  to 
nothing  ;  they  do  not  compromise  ;  they  are  school  exercises,  so  to 
speak,  in  love-making ;  and,  unlike  French  or  German  exercises, 
they  possess  a  distinct  charm,  as  every  one  will  understand.  How 
far  they  tend  to  help  in  the  production  of  the  Perfect  Gentle- 
woman is  quite  another  consideration.  Another  favourite  amuse- 
ment of  young  ladies  in  American  country  towns  is  to  go  sleigh- 
driving  in  the  winter  with  young  men.  The  story,  in  fact,  begins 
with  the  return  of  Marcia  Gaylord  from  such  a  drive  with 
Bartley  Hubbard.  They  have  been  to  a  "  church  sociable  "  some 
miles  away,  and  get  back  at  midnight.  Everybody  has  gone  to 
bed,  but  Marcia  invites  Bartley  to  come  in  and  warm  himself.  He 
does  so,  and  they  have  half  an  hour  of  pleasant  flirtation,  mean- 
ing no  more,  on  his  part,  than  the  letters  which  he  writes  to  his 
fair  correspondents.  On  his  departure  he  kisses  her ;  this  act  is 
witnessed  by  her  father,  who  is  descending  the  stairs  with  a  candle 
in  his  hand.  We  are  surprised  to  find  that  he  takes  notice  of  the 
thing.  It  grates  upon  us ;  in  a  land  of  freedom  where  the  girls 
and  boys  do  what  they  please,  we  should  not  expect  it.  "  Marcia," 
he  asked  grimly,  "  are  you  engaged  to  Bartley  Hubbard  ?  " 

She  was  not ;  but,  unfortunately,  she  was  in  love  with  him,  and 
could  not  disguise  the  fact,  so  that  when  quite  early  in  the  first 
volume  he  proposed  to  her,  she  accepted  his  offer  with  cheerful 
joy.  The  coarse  character  of  the  man  is  betrayed  by  one  thiDg 
which  he  says  on  the  very  day  of  their  engagement — 

He  seized  her  arms,  pinioning  them  to  her  side,  and  holding  her  helpless, 
while  he  laughed,  and  laughed  again.  "  I  knew  you  were  dead  in  love  with 
me  from  the  first  moment." 

Difficulties  begin ;  there  is  a  girl  clerk  at  the  office  concerning 
whom  there  is  some  trouble.  Bartley  cannot  quite  satisfy  Marcia 
that  there  is  really  nothing  iu  the  story.  And  in  a  passion  of 
jealousy  she  breaks  off  the  engagement.  "  Women,"  says  her  father, 
the  lawyer,  who  always  dresses  in  "  cassimire  pantaloons,  a  satin 
vest,  and  a  dress-coat,"  "  are  queer  about  some  things.  They 
appear  to  think  they  marry  a  man's  whole  life — his  past  as 
well  as  his  future."  But  Marcia  takes  the  thing  to  heart. 
She  even  implores  her  father  to  bring  back  her  lover ; 
a  thing  which  the  old  lawyer  refuses  to  do,  even  if  it  were 
the  only  thing  which  would  save  his  daughter's  life.  There- 
fore Marcia  runs  away  with  Bartley,  and  begins  the  dreadful 
life  of  a  woman  who  marries  a  man  beneath  her  in  education, 
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manners,  and  feeling,  a  man  thoroughly  false,  selfish,  and  wholly 
unprincipled.  They  are,  to  begin  with,  horribly  poor;  and  he 
writes  descriptive  articles  for  Boston  papers,  earning  a  precarious 
livelihood.  The  allusions  in  the  book  to  various  Boston  journals 
can  probably  be  read  between  the  lines  by  those  who  know,  but 
they  do  not  concern  us.  In  course  of  time  Bartley  gets  a  regular 
situation  upon  one  of  them,  with  a  salary  of  so  many  dollars  a 
week.  But  he  quarrels  with  his  wife ;  he  is  coarse  and  selfish ; 
she  is  passionate,  but  always  ready  to  find  excuses  for  her  husband 
and  to  make  herself  out  to  have  been  the  cause  of  every  fresh  out- 
burst. And  then  he  takes  to  drink.  It  is  curious  to  remark  on 
the  method  of  treating  this  delicate  subject  which  commends  itself 
to  the  American  writer.  Bartley,  for  instance,  gets  moist  eyes 
and  a  glowing  cheek  from  a  bottle  of  Tivoli.  An  ordinary  English 
toper  would  drink  half  a  dozen  bottles  of  Tivoli,  and,  like  the 
Lincolnshire  farmer  over  a  jug  of  cider,  feel  himself  getting  "no 
for'arder."  Then  one  evening,  after  a  row  royal  with  Marcia,  the 
unhappy  young  man  goes  out  and  drinks  three  whole  glasses  of 
whisky-and-water,  which  make  him  blind  drunk.  Three  glasses ! 
An  English  novelist  would  have  thought  six  or  eight  at  least 
necessary  to  produce  such  a  result.  So  fearful  an  excess  is 
not  repeated ;  but  Bartley  steadily  deteriorates ;  the  Tivoli 
makes  him  fat ;  he  begins,  for  an  advance  in  pay,  to  write 
*'  advertising  articles,"  by  which  we  understand  leading  articles 
written  to  advertise  some  tradesman's  wares — a  noble  branch  of 
journalism  which  has  already  been  introduced  into  this  country, 
though  as  yet  it  is  not  in  credit  among  writers  in  general ;  he  has 
also  learned  the  shady  secrets  of  the  office  in  such  a  way  that  he 
considers  himself  necessary  to  the  paper,  and  even  speculates  on 
succeeding  the  editor.  How  he  loses  his  appointment,  and  how  he 
finally  deserts  his  wife,  we  leave  to  the  readers  of  the  book.  It  is 
after  the  desertion,  when  the  misery  of  the  wife  becomes  almost 
intolerable,  that  the  strength  of  the  book  is  shown.  Marcia, 
•clinging  to  the  ideal  Bartley,  refuses  to  believe  that  he  has  actually 
deserted  her  and  her  child ;  nor  is  it  until  she  receives  notice  from 
a  certain  court  in  Indiana  of  her  husband's  intention  to  proceed 
for  a  divorce  that  she  gives  him  up.  Marcia,  in  fact,  from 
beginning  to  end  is  a  finished  and  thoughtful  study  of  a  woman 
in  love.  We  know  the  cynical  French  proverb.  Marcia  is  the 
one  qui  aime.  Had  she  loved  her  husband  less  he  might  have 
been  a  better  man ;  had  she  been  less  ready  to  forgive  he  would 
not  have  needed  so  much  forgiveness.  Bartley  Hubbard,  on  the 
■other  hand,  is  a  painful  and  disagreeable  study  of  selfishness, 
which  might  have  been  made  more  complete  by  bringing  out  into 
greater  relief  the  good  intentions  with  which  he  started  and  the 
depths  to  which  he  sank.  The  end  of  Bartley,  which  set  his  wife 
free,  was  characteristic.  He  went  to  Arizona  and  set  up  a 
printing  press : — 

He  began  with  the  issue  of  a  Sunday  paper,  and  made  it  so  spicy  and 
so  indispensable  to  all  the  residents  of  W'hited  Sepulchre  who  enjoyed  the 
study  of  their  fellow-citizens'  affairs,  that  he  was  looking  hopefully  forward 
to  the  establishment  of  a  daily  edition,  when  he  unfortunately  chanced  to 
comment  upon  the  domestic  relations  of  "  one  of  Whited  Sepulchre's 
leading  citizens."  The  leading  citizen  promptly  took  the  war-path,  as  an 
esteemed  contemporary  expressed  it  in  reporting  the  difficulty  with  the 
cynical  lightness  and  the  profusion  of  felicitous  head-lines  with  which  our 
journalism  often  alleviates  the  history  of  tragic  occurrences :  the  paren- 
thetical touch  in  the  closing  statement,  that  "  Mr.  Hubbard  leaves  a 
(divorced)  wife  and  child  somewhere  at  the  East,"  was  quite  in  hartley's 
own  manner. 


WEISMANN'S  STUDIES  IN  THE  THEORY  OF  DESCENT.* 

OF  the  many  special  studies  which  have  now  for  several  years 
had  for  their  object  to  follow  up  and  illustrate  in  detail  the 
central  principle  of  continuous  evolution  made  good  by  Mr. 
Darwin,  few  have  surpassed  in  value  those  on  the  History  of 
Descent  by  Professor  August  Weismann,  of  the  University  of 
Freiburg,  which  have  been  presented  to  the  English  public  in  the 
excellent  translation  of  Mr.  Kaphael  Meldola,  with  a  brief  prefatory 
notice  from  the  pen  of  our  great  naturalist  himself.  The  interest 
of  Dr.  Weismann's  work,  the  only  drawback  from  which  is  a 
certain  German  prolixity  and  redundancy  of  style,  modified  to 
some  extent  in  the  version  before  us,  consists  in  the  clearness 
with  which  it  shows  how  the  more  prominent  characteristics 
of  certain  groups  of  animals,  not  obviously  of  use  or  advantage 
to  them,  may  have  been  developed  under  the  agency  of  natural 
selection.  It  is  especially  in  the  field  of  entomology  that  his  re- 
searches have  led  Dr.  Weismann  to  study  the  action  of  this  lead- 
ing principle  in  the  philosophy  of  evolution.  In  the  first  of  the 
three  separate  parts  in  which  it  was  originally  issued,  before  being 
finally  amalgamated  into  a  couple  of  volumes,  this  law  was  shown  as 
a  vera  causa  or  primary  agent  in  bringing  about  the  distinctive  mark- 
ings to  be  seen  in  two  annual  broods  of  moths  or  butterflies, 
known  as  seasonal  dimorphism.  In  many  of  these  there  is  to 
be  traced  an  agency  of  an  imitative  or  otherwise  protective  kind, 
as  the  spots  or  stripes  most  befitting  the  environment  tend  to  the 
survival  of  the  species  so  marked.  As  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  far 
the  process  of  metamorphosis  may  have  given  form  or  colour  to 
tbis  or  that  class  or  variety  of  winged  insect,  more  value  may  be 
attached  to  the  second  of  Dr.  Weismann's  essays,  in  which  he  goes 

*  Studies  in  the  Theory  of  Descent,  liy  Dr.  August  Weismann,  Pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  Freiburg.  Translated  and  edited  by  Raphael 
Meldola,  F.C.S.,  Vice-President  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  London. 
With  a  Prefatory  Notice  by  Charles  Darwin,  F.R.S.  Three  Parts;  with 
Coloured  Plates.   London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1882. 


back  to  the  earlier  stage  of  insect  development,  dealing  with  the 
origin  and  functions  of  the  markings  in  caterpillars ;  the  sphinx- 
larvae  being,  for  reasons  sufficiently  laid  down  by  the  writer, 
selected  for  testing  his  ideas  as  to  this  intricate  problem  of 
biological  inquiry.  Can  or  cannot  all  the  forms  of  marking 
which  occur  in  the  sphinx-larvae  be  traced  to  known  trans- 
forming causes  ?  That  natural  selection  produces  a  large  number 
of  characteristic  variations  can  be  as  little  doubted  as  can  the  fact 
that  varying  external  influences  can  bring  about  manifold  changes 
in  an  organism  by  immediate  operation.  But  are  these  two  trans- 
forming agencies  sufficient  to  produce  all  differential  charac- 
teristics, however  unessential?  This,  at  least,  had  never  been 
proved  when  Dr.  Weismann  entered  upon  his  investigations. 
Are  we  to  see  in  every  such  organic  change  the  result  of  the 
environment  acting  upon  the  organism  ?  or  are  we  to  give  coun- 
tenance to  the  notion  of  an  innate  power  or  tendency  producing  such, 
development  ?  For  the  solution  of  this  problem  a  morphological 
groundwork  is,  he  argues,  first  to  be  acquired,  whereby  the 
phyletic  (ancestral)  development  of  these  markings  may  be  as  fully 
as  possible  demonstrated.  The  youngest  larval  stages  are  of  the 
most  importance  for  revealing  this  development,  because  they 
make  us  acquainted  with  the  markings  of  the  progenitors  of  exist- 
ing species,  besides  insuring  our  knowledge  of  the  degrees  of  blood 
relationship.  Unfortunately  few  sphingidte  lay  eggs  in  confinement. 

Mr.  Meldola  has  been  able  in  his  valuable  notes  to  supplement 
our  author's  facts  by  observations  of  the  larvae  at  various  stages  of 
growth  iu  additional  species.  For  a  perfect  generalization,  indeed, 
we  should  need  a  systematic  and  exhaustive  examination  of  the 
lepidoptera  of  the  whole  world.  Yet  for  a  fair  induction,  such 
typical  species  as  are  here  accessible  may  be  held  to  be  practically 
conclusive.  Enough  at  least  is  proved  to  vindicate  the  doctrine 
of  natural  selection  from  the  aspersions  of  that  class  of  fanciful 
biologists — the  heirs  of  the  metaphysical  teleology  of  the  mediaeval 
Schoolmen — who,  under  the  hypothesis  of  a  "  phyletic  vital  force," 
introduce  an  inherent  energy  prompting  variation  towards  a  pre- 
determined goal,  evolution  in  their  view  working  with  a  fixed  design 
and  a  predisposition  to  a  definite  type  or  specific  form  in  nature. 
What  is  this  but  a  resuscitation  of  the  old  pre-scientific  hypothesis, 
an  undoing  of  all  that  Mr.  Darwin  has  wrought  for  biology  ?  Against 
it  Dr.  Weismann  brings  an  irresistible  array  of  facts  and  arguments. 
From  a  wide  survey  of  the  markings  in  the  larvae  of  diflerentgenera — ■ 
longitudinal  and  oblique  stripes,  eye-spots  and  ring-spots,  with 
minor  differences  of  colour  and  lineation — he  shows  how  a  dis- 
tinct functional  character,  tending  to  natural  advantage,  is  to  be 
traced  in  one  and  all  of  these  peculiarities,  which,  so  far  from 
being  mere  freaks  or  purposeless  fancies  of  nature,  act  by  way  of 
protection  or  serve  other  beneficial  purposes.  Sexual  selection  is 
indeed  excluded  by  the  fact  that  larval  forms  alone  are  here  under 
observation.  But  in  every  stage  the  functional  value  of  these 
markings  to  the  youthful  caterpillar  may  be  seen.  Originally 
green  all  over,  the  sphinx-larva,  which  lives  on  grasses,  pine- 
needles,  or  other  leaves  lengthwise  arranged,  develops  longi- 
tudinal lines  which  harmonize  with  the  foliage  (as  do  the 
stripes  on  the  tiger  with  the  jungle  and  its  glancing 
lights)  eluding  the  notice  of  insectivorous  birds.  Other 
sphingidae,  feeding  on  forest  trees  or  large-leaved  plants,  are 
obliquely  striped,  assimilating  them  to  the  ribs  or  veins  of  the 
foliage,  the  side  lines  simulating  shadows.  Even  the  eye  and  ring- 
spots  occurring  in  a  few  species,  more  puzzling  at  first  sight,  are 
shown  by  Dr.  Weismann  to  have  a  similar  functional  value.  They 
imitate  in  some  cases  the  berries  on  the  food-plant.  In  others 
they  are  deterrent,  being  protruded  from  the  head  like  two  great 
red,  staring  eyes,  formidable  to  the  birds  that  seek  them  as  their 
prey.  Arguments  towards  the  same  end  are  drawn  out  in  the 
next  essay  on  phyletic  parallelism  iu  metamorphic  species.  In 
lepidoptera  Dr.  \Veismann  shows  that  it  is  by  no  means  usual  for 
the  resemblances  between  larvae  to  run  parallel  with  the  re- 
semblances between  imagines,  at  the  same  time  that  each  stage  of 
development  has  by  natural  selection  adapted  itself  to  its  own 
environment,  independently  for  the  most  part  of  the  adaptations  of 
an  earlier  stage,  the  result  being  varying  differences  or  resemblances 
between  the  same  two  or  more  species  in  various  phases  of  their 
development.  This  could  hardly  be  the  case  were  variation  and 
the  genesis  of  species  due  to  an  inherent  tendency  towards  definite 
generic  and  specific  types.  What  is  conceived  as  a  phyletic  vital 
force,  so  far  from  being  an  adequate  cause,  is  no  vera  causa  at  all ; 
whilst  natural  selection,  on  the  contrary,  is  shown  to  be  not  only 
a  real  agency  in  nature,  but  sufficient  of  itself  to  produce  all  the 
phenomena  observed.  Nothing  of  the  sort  can  well  exceed  the 
clearness  and  beauty  with  which  the  illustrative  plates  of  moths 
and  caterpillars  are  drawn  and  tinted  in  chromolithography. 

In  the  third  part  Dr.  Wiesmann  gives  the  results  of  the  curious 
series  of  experiments  carried  on  by  himself  and  Friiulein  von 
Chauvin  upon  Mexican  axolotls  in  order  to  determine  the  working 
of  the  singular  process  observed  at  Paris  whereby  these  normally 
perennibranchiate  amphibians  were  found  capable,  under  certain 
circumstances,  of  parting  with  their  gills  and  assuming  a  true 
salamandrine  form  as  amblystomas.  The  question  was  whether 
this  change  was  due  to  external  conditions  or  to  internal  causes, 
the  latter  hypothesis  involving  the  establishment  of  that  theory 
of  an  innate  tendency  towards  development  in  a  definite  direction 
which  Dr.  Weismann,  as  a  true  Darwinian,  had  long  made  it  his 
business  to  demolish.  Experiments  showed  that  the  meta- 
morphosis may  be  brought  about  with  much  constancy  if  the 
axolotls  are  induced  at  a  proper  stage  of  growth  to  leave 
the  water;  when  they  lose  their  gills,  and  undergo  a  number, 
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of  other  changes,  converting  them  to  a  veritable  salaman- 
drine  form.  The  change  from  aquatic  to  aerial  respiration  is 
the  external  cause  acting  upon  the  organism  to  which  this  meta- 
morphosis is  to  be  traced.  Nor  is  the  change,  Dr.  Weismann 
shows  reasons  for  believing,  to  be  assigned,  as  many  naturalists 
have  suggested,  to  a  progressive  saltus,  but  to  a  reversion  towards 
an  earlier  and  really  higher  form.  The  axolotl,  in  fact,  represents 
a  process  of  degeneration.  It  may  be  held  to  have  descended 
from  a  parent  amblystoma,  having  lost  the  habit  of  metamorphosis, 
and  having  become  once  more  perennibranchiate.  The  primary 
cause  of  this  change  has  been  the  drying  up  of  the  great  Mexican 
lakes,  rendering  the  region  unfit  for  amphibian  life,  and  inducing 
the  development  of  a  terrestrial  type  of  organism.  These  degene- 
rate larval  forms,  when  transported  to  the  moister  climate  of 
Europe  and  subjected  to  special  circumstances  of  treatment,  revert 
once  more,  by  an  upward  process,  to  the  later  ancestral  type  of 
amblystoma.  As  a  result  of  the  great  constitutional  disturbance 
so  set  up,  the  amblystomas  thus  artificially,  so  to  say,  produced 
are  infertile,  as  Mr.  Darwin  has  shown  to  be  the  case  in  numerous 
parallel  instances.  To  his  ingenious  and  painstaking  argument  Dr. 
Weiscuann  has,  since  the  appearauce  of  the  German  edition,  made 
supplementary  observations  upon  the  maxillary  gland  and  the 
dryness  of  the  Mexican  atmosphere,  which  go  far  towards  making 
bis  chain  of  proof  demonstrative. 

The  series  ends  with  an  essay  on  the  mechanical  conception  of 
nature,  in  reply  to  the  materialistic  teachings  of  Hartmann  and 
Von  Baer.  The  writer  here  proceeds  to  set  on  a  broader  basis, 
and  to  bring  into  correlation  with  the  general  principles  of  philo- 
sophy, what  he  had  shown  to  be  clear  inductions  from  special  studies 
in  biology.  From  observation  of  the  true  character  of  variation  as 
the  chief  agency  in  evolution,  and  of  the  comparative  importance 
of  external  conditions  and  of  the  constitution  of  the  organism  in 
determining  the  particular  direction  of  the  course  of  development, 
he  has  been  led  up  to  the  point  of  seeing  throughout  the  action 
of  fixed  laws,  to  which  he  is  prepared  to  give  the  name  of 
"  mechanical "  principles,  as  excluding  the  idea  of  any  teleological 
agency,  whether  as  a  phyletic  vital  force  or  the  interposition  of  a 
designing  power ;  whilst  carefully  adding  that  this  by  no  means 
implies  a  materialistic  view  of  nature.  "  Those  who  defend  such 
mechanical  development  will  not  be  compelled  to  deny  a  teleological 
power,  only  they  would  have,  with  Kant,  to  think  of  the  latter  in 
the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  conceived — namely,  as  a  final 
cause.''  In  the  philosophy  of  evolution,  as  understood  by  our 
author,  the  place  once  held  by  final  causes  is  virtually  taken  by 
the  fixity  and  continuity  of  natural  laws.  The  doctrine  of  natural 
selection,  far  from  leading  to  the  denial  of  a  teleological  universal 
cause  in  any  form,  merely  excludes  from  the  view  of  science  any 
mode  of  interference  of  a  directive  power  other  than  the  original 
appointment  of  the  forces  producing  the  phenomena.  "  The  final 
and  main  result  of  this  essay  will  thus  be  found  in  the  attempted 
demonstration  that  the  mechanical  conception  of  nature  very  well 
[admits  of  being  united  with-  a  teleological  conception  of  the  uni- 
verse." There  need  consequently  be  no  feud  between  the 
Darwinian  and  the  theologian.  The  belief  in  divine  truth,  with 
which  the  revolutionary  changes  in  astronomy  and  geology  have 
in  turn  been  happily  harmonized,  is  rapidly  gaining  for  higher 
thinkers  not  only  a  modus  vivendi,  but  a  potent  alliance  and 
harmonious  working,  with  the  philosophy  of  evolution.  To  this 
beneficent  end  not  a  little  aid  will  have  been  contributed  by  Dr. 
Weismann's  exact  and  well  directed  studies. 


CLASSICAL  SCHOOL-BOOKS.* 

WE  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Shuckburgh  in  finding  it  difficult 
to  give  satisfactory  reasons  for  the  neglect  into  which 
Lysias  has  fallen,  especially  in  schools  and  colleges.  For  ordinary 
educational  purposes  it  is  natural  to  use  only  the  very  best  authors 
in  each  class,  and  the  time  which  schoolboys  can  devote  to  the 
study  of  the  Attic  orators  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to  enable  them 
to  read  all  the  best  speeches  of  Demosthenes.  Nor  can  we  admit 
Mr.  Shuckburgh's  plea  based  on  the  historical  value  of  the  writings 
of  Lysias.  There  are  only  two  or  three  speeches  in  the  present 
collection — those  against  Eratosthenes  and  Agoratus,  and  perhaps 
that  against  Ergocles — which  have  any  real  political  or  historical 

*  Lysis:  Orationes  XVI.  With  Analysis,  Notes,  Appendices,  and 
Indices,  by  Evelyn  S.  Shuckburgh,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  at  Eton. 
London  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

The  Hecuba  of  Euripides.  A  Revised  Text,  with  Notes  and  an  Intro- 
duction, by  the  Eev.  John  Bond,  M.A.,  Chaplain  and  Classical  Instructor, 
Eoyal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich,  and  Arthur  S.  VValpole,  M.A.,  for- 
merly Scholar  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford.    London :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

Humeri  Iliados.  Liber  XVIII.  The  Arms  of  Achilles.  Edited,  for  the 
use  of  Schools,  by  Sydney  K.  James,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  Assistant-Master  at  Eton  College.  London  :  Macmillan 
&  Co. 

The  Synthetic  Latin  Delectus.  A  First  Latin  Construing  Book,  arranged 
on  the  Principles  of  Grammatical  Analysis,  with  Notes  and  Vocabulary. 
By  Edward  Bush,  B.A.,  Head-Master  of  the  College,  Harrogate.  London  : 
Macmillan  &  Co. 

Latin  Course,  First  Year,  comprising  Grammar  to  the  end  of  the  Regular 
Verbs,  and  Exercises  with  Vocabularies.  London  and  Edinburgh  :  W.  and 
K.  Chambers. 

Classical  Writers.  Edited  by  J.  E.  Green.  Tacitus.  By  Alfred  J. 
Church,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Latiu,  University  College,  London,  and  W.  J. 
Brodribb,  M.A.,  late  Bellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  London : 
Macmillan  &  Co. 


importance,  while  many  of  them  turn  on  minute  points  of  law, 
interesting  only  to  the  student  of  Athenian  procedure,  and  involve 
wearisome  technicalities  similar  to  those  which  make  many  of  the 
private  speeches  of  Demosthenes  tedious  to  a  large  majority  of 
readers.  On  the  other  hand,  a  good  critical  edition  of  Lysias 
would  be  a  boon  to  many  students ;  and  we  think  that  Mr. 
Shuckburgh  would  have  been  better  advised  had  he  aimed  at  pro- 
ducing a  commentary  suited  to  the  requirements  of  scholars, 
instead  of  writing  notes  for  schoolboys.  The  work,  however, 
is  for  the  most  part  well  done.  The  introduction  contains  a 
life  of  Lysias  which  affords  a  good  illustration  of  the  state  of 
Athens  under  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  and  a  critical  review  of  his 
style.  Mr.  Shuckburgh  has  formed  a  very  just  estimate  of 
the  literary  merits  of  Lysias.  "  He  tells  a  story  well."  This 
seems  to  us  to  express  exactly  the  best  characteristic  of  the 
author.  Further  on,  however,  Mr.  Shuckburgh,  in  striving  after 
antithesis,  writes  a  sentence  which  appears  to  us  to  be  of  the 
nature  of  nonsense.  "  The  language,"  he  tells  us,  "is  simple  with- 
out being  vulgar,  and  clear  without  being  inartistic."  Are  we  to 
understand  that  art  is  akin  to  confusion,  or  that  simplicity  and 
vulgarity  are  so  closely  allied  that  it  is  a  high  merit  to  attain 
to  the  one  without  being  guilty  of  the  other  ?  For  the  text 
Mr.  Shuckburgh  has  consulted  the  works  of  the  more  important 
scholars  who  have  dealt  with  it,  justly  attaching  most  value  to 
the  emendations  of  Cobet.  The  scarcity  of  commentaries  on 
Lysias  has  of  course  involved  a  great  deal  more  original  work 
in  his  case  than  is  usually  found  in  school  editions  of  classical 
authors ;  and,  as  Mr.  Shuckburgh  says,  "  practically  the  com- 
mentary, for  good  or  ill,  is  my  own,  and  has  all  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  being  the  first  of  its  kind."  The  notes  are 
good  and  useful,  both  grammatically  and  historically.  The  only 
objection  we  have  to  make  to  them  is  that  they  often  give  help 
where  it  is  quite  unnecessary.  Boys  may  very  well  be  left  to  find 
out  for  themselves  that  els  &ap.vimrov  means  "  to  the  house  of 
Damnippus,"  and  in  Evpov\ov  clpxavros,  "  in  the  archonship  of 
Eubulus " ;  nor  need  they  be  told  the  meaning  of  (Pevyeiv  and 
diaiKciv  biKrjv.  Again,  the  privileges  and  disabilities  of  metceci  are 
fully  stated  in  any  dictionary  of  antiquities,  and  it  is  not  necessary 
to  explain  them  in  the  notes.  In  p.  316  there  is  a  note  on 
npvTuviis  which  is  written  in  ungrammatical  English,  and, 
moreover,  is  so  worded  that  it  will  probably  leave  on  the  mind 
of  a  schoolboy  the  impression  that  a  npvravis  was  a  man  who 
presided  over  the  /SouAr).  Of  course  the  title  of  the  actual  president 
was  inio-Tarrii.  Of  the  appendices,  the  first  gives  an  excellent 
account  of  the  accession  to  power  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  their 
government,  and  their  overthrow  by  Thrasybulus  and  the  party 
of  the  Piraeus.  This  is  followed  by  a  note  on  the  question  of 
dripiia,  which  is  very  clearly  stated.  We  find  also  a  table  of 
Athenian  money,  Ilarpocration's  list  of  the  speeches  of  Lysias, 
and  a  translation  of  the  oath  taken  by  the  Athenian  dicasts. 
The  indices,  so  far  as  we  have  tested  them,  are  both  correct 
and  complete.  Altogether  the  book  may  be  confidently  recom- 
mended to  any  schoolmaster  who  desires  to  place  the  works 
of  Lysias  before  his  pupils ;  it  may  also  be  useful,  in  spite  of  the 
elementary  character  of  most  of  the  commentary,  to  more  ad- 
vanced students  than  those  for  whom  it  is  mainly  intended. 

The  task  which  Messrs.  Bond  and  Walpole  have  undertaken  is 
of  a  very  different  nature  from  Mr.  Shuckburgh's.  The  Hecuba 
of  Euripides  is  so  commonly  read  in  schools  that  one  edition  of  it 
after  another  appears,  until  by  this  time  we  should  think  that 
every  educational  publisher  in  London  must  have  the  play  on  his 
list  of  school-books.  In  such  circumstances  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  an  editor  to  throw  any  fresh  light  on  the  subject,  or  to  suggest 
an  interpretation  which  has  not  been  already  adopted  by  some  of 
his  predecessors.  Messrs.  Bond  and  Walpole  have  done  their  work 
carefully,  and  their  little  book  is  well  suited  to  its  purpose,  but 
there  is  really  not  much  more  to  be  said  about  it.  It  has  nothing 
to  distinguish  it  from  other  good  classical  editions  for  school  pur- 
poses, except  a  grammatical  index,  which  is  not  always  to  be 
found  appended  to  such  works,  though  it  is  a  most  useful  addition 
to  the  commentary.  We  think  that  rather  too  much  help  is  given 
in  the  way  of  translation.  It  is  surely  not  necessary  to  translate 
literally  a  choral  ode  of  some  length,  as  is  done  at  1.  444,  and 
again  at  1.  629.  We  must,  however,  add  that  the  translation  is 
very  well  done.  It  is  extremely  close,  and  at  the  same  time  not 
at  all  wanting  in  grace. 

Mr.  James's  edition  of  the  Eighteenth  Book  of  the  Iliad  belongs 
to  the  same  series  as  Messrs.  Bond  and  Walpole's  Hecuba,  to 
which  it  is  in  no  way  inferior.  The  notes  are  shorter,  and  less 
help  is  given  in  the  translation.  Here  and  there  the  editor  seems 
to  go  rather  over  the  heads  of  those  for  whom  his  work  is  in- 
tended. Boys  who  are  beginning  the  study  of  Homer  cannot  be 
expected  to  enter  very  deeply  into  etymological  research,  and  it  is 
useless  to  display  before  them  Sanscrit  roots,  or  to  trace  a  word 
through  half  a  dozen  languages.  Experience  in  teaching  shows 
that  such  notes  are  never  read  by  a  boy,  while  their  presence 
creates  in  his  mind  a  suspicion  as  to  the  value  of  the  commentary 
in  general.  Nor  will  the  account  of  the  shield  given  in  the  intro- 
duction, and  the  remarks  on  Greek  art  and  "  tectonic  "  adorn- 
ments find  more  favour  in  a  youthful  mind.  If  they  were  accom- 
panied by  drawings  from  Flaxman's  Shield  of  Achilles,  or  by 
illustrations  of  examples  of  early  Greek  art,  there  would  be  every 
chance  of  their  making  some  real  impression.  But  how  can  a  boy 
be  expected  without  the  aid  of  diagrams  to  take  any  interest  in  an 
account  of  objects  entirely  unfamiliar  to  him  ? 

We  do  not  understand* the  meaning  of  the  title  which  Mr.  Kush 
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has  given  to  his  work.  We  should  have  thought  that  "  Syn- 
thetic "  was  not  quite  an  appropriate  epithet  to  apply  to  a  work 
written  to  advocate  the  analytical  method  of  learning  a  language. 
However,  the  title  is  not  the  most  important  part  of  the  book, 
and  we  may  pass  on  to  the  contents.  After  various  prefaces  by  the 
author  and  other  persons,  we  come  to  some  seventy  pages  of  instruc- 
tions to  the  pupil.  These,  we  are  informed  in  one  of  the  prefaces  j  ust 
referred  to,  are  written  in  a  familiar  style,  and  are  addressed  to  the 
pupil  himself.  We  hope,  but  not  confidently,  that  the  pupil  will 
appreciate  the  following  passage,  which  occurs  in  a  chapter  on 
*  The  way  to  '  argue  out '  a  sentence  " : — "  Now,  this  '  arguing  out ' 
of  a  sentence  is  an  exercise  in  informal  logic  of  the  highest  edu- 
cational value ;  and  the  habit  of  thus  dealing  with  your  work  will 
enable  you  to  smile  at  difficulties  which  those  who  have  not 
formed  this  habit  will  hardly  dare  to  face,  and  will  certainly  fail 
to  surmount."  Then  follow  a  few  "  useful  directions."  The  pupil 
is  always  to  keep  a  piece  of  paper,  folded  several  times,  in  the 
place  where  he  is  working ;  he  is  never  to  use  one  hand  only  in 
doing  his  Latin  construing ;  and  he  is  to  keep  by  his  side  a  penny 
exercise-book — Mr.  Rush  makes  so  much  concession  to  variety  of 
tastes  as  to  add  that  any  small  note-book  will  do— in  which  he  is 
to  enter  various  facts.  After  many  more  directions,  some  of  them 
useful  enough  in  themselves,  Mr.  Rush  assures  his  young  reader 
that  by  following  his  instructions  he  will  have  "acquired  a  habit  of 
scientifically  dealing  with  his  work  that  will  be  invaluable  to  him 
as  long  as  he  lives" ;  be  then  concludes  in  the  epistolary  fashion 
adopted  by  the  late  Mr.  Micawber.  Apart  from  the  ridiculous 
minuteness  of  his  directions,  and  the  absurdity  of  addressing  to 
young  boys  a  long  dissertation  on  grammatical  analysis,  there  is 
much  that  is  good  in  these  introductory  pages.  Though  they  are 
absolutely  useless  to  those  who  are  expected  to  read  and  profit 
by  them,  a  young  teacher  may  gain  much  benefit  by  studying 
the  method  which  they  advocate,  even  though  he  may  not 
adopt  it  in  all  its  details.  The  chapters  which  deal  with 
grammatical  analysis  are  extremely  clear,  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
lay  too  much  stress  on  the  importance  of  analysis  in  the  study  of 
language.  Passing  on  to  the  delectus  proper,  we  find,  in  the  first 
section,  transitive  verbs  used  without  a  noun  in  the  accusative 
case  following  them.  Mr.  Rush  here  is  giving  examples  of 
subject  and  predicate  only.  Surely  it  would  be  better  in  this  case 
to  make  use  of  intransitives,  and  not  to  accustom  boys  to  the  sight 
of  transitive  verbs  without  their  proper  construction.  "  Copioe 
auxerunt "  is  a  particularly  unhappy  piece  of  Latin  to  put  before 
a  beginner.  However,  in  the  first  part  of  the  delectus  the  examples 
are  for  the  most  part  well  chosen  and  well  arranged.  The  second 
part  consists  of  sentences  and  short  passages  from  Latin  authors, 
arranged,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  on  no  principle  whatever. 
Three  lines  of  Coesar  are  followed  by  four  of  Virgil,  after  which 
comes,  perhaps,  a  scrap  of  Cicero  or  of  Livy.  Such  selections  are 
quifce  useless.  As  soon  as  a  boy  is  able  to  translate  detached  sen- 
tences, he  should  of  course  be  set  to  work  on  a  book  of  Caesar,  or 
some  other  piece  of  connected  writing  in  which  he  can  take 
an  interest.  The  notes  which  are  appended  to  the  delectus 
are  in  many  cases  absurdly  diffuse,  and  prefixed  to  them  is 
yet  another  direction  to  the  pupil  which  is  worthy  of  the  writer  of 
the  "  instructions  "  to  which  we  have  already  referred : — 

When  the  English  of  words  is  given  (in  the  notes),  you  must  just  as 
carefully  look  out  the  words  and  get  up  the  literal  construing,  as  if  there 
were  no  note  at  all.  If  you  do  not  do  this,  notes  will  do  harm  by  encourag- 
ing idleness  and  leading  you  into  the  habit  of  being  content  with  an 
imperfect  knowledge  of  your  subject  and  a  loose  style  of  doing  your  work. 

Messrs.  Chambers's  little  book,  as  its  name  implies,  is  intended  to 
contain  enough  matter  to  occupy  for  a  year  a  boy  beginning  the 
study  of  Latin.  There  seems  to  be  no  special  reason  why  the 
first  year's  work  should  be  contained  in  a  volume  by  itself ;  in- 
deed, in  the  ease  of  grammar,  the  arrangement  has  a  distinct  dis- 
advantage, for  a  boy  will  have  to  change  his  book  when  he  has 
accustomed  himself  to  use  it  and  knows  exactly  where  to  look  for 
any  reference  which  he  may  need  to  make.  On  the  other  hand,  boys, 
and  especially  young  boys,  often  treat  their  books  so  badly  that 
there  is  something  to  be  said  for  a  system  by  which  they  are  com- 
pelled to  have  a  new  one  every  year.  The  present  volume  con- 
tains Latin  accidence  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  regular  verbs,  and 
exercises  consisting  of  simple  sentences,  both  Latin  and  English, 
for  translation.  These  are  so  arranged  that  the  learner  may  begin 
the  first  exercise  as  soon  as  he  knows  the  first  declension  of  nouns 
and  can  inflect  the  present  tense  of  a  regular  verb.  The  sentences 
are  judiciously  chosen  ;  and  in  the  vocabularies  at  the  end  of  the 
book  the  words  which  occur  in  each  exercise  are  given  separately, 
instead  of  all  the  words  being  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  as 
in  a  dictionary.  This  plan  is  certainly  the  best  for  beginners,  who 
ought  to  learn  their  vocabularies  as  they  go  on. 

In  noticing  other  volumes  of  the  series  to  which  the  work  of 
Messrs.  Church  and  Brodribb  belongs,  we  have  expressed  our  doubt 
whether  such  books  can  serve  any  useful  educational  end.  Their 
general  uselessness  can  scarcely  be  better  exemplified  than  by  the 
present  volume.  Mr.  Butcher's  work  on  Demosthenes  was  at  least 
interesting  to  scholars,  as  it  dealt  largely  with  the  history  of  the 
period  during  which  Demosthenes  played  a  leading  part  in  politics, 
and  it  contained  much  excellent  criticism.  Of  the  life  of  Tacitus 
little  is  known,  and  he  is  very  slightly  connected  with  the  history 
of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  The  works  which  he  left  behind 
him  are  everything  to  us ;  the  personality  of  the  man  himself  is 
obscure.  The  only  way,  therefore,  in  which  it  has  been  found 
|  possible  to  make  a  book  about  him  has  been  by  giving  a  kind  of 
abstract  of  the  subject-matter  of  his  various  works.    The  work  of 


abridgment,  such  as  it  is,  is  well  done,  but  little  is  added  in 
the  way  of  historical  criticism ;  nor  is  the  dull,  condensed 
narrative  enlivened  by  good  translations  of  striking  passages. 
Only  here  and  there  are  a  few  phrases  or  sentences  given.  The  last 
chapter,  which  deals  with  the  literary  and  historical  merits  of 
Tacitus,  contains  little  more  than  the  estimate  which  is  necessarily 
formed  of  them  by  any  scholar  who  has  given  attention  to  the 
author.  His  style  is  highly  rhetorical ;  it  is  occasionally  obscure. 
He  often  writes  as  a  satirist  rather  than  as  an  historian.  And  so 
on.  The  wider  public,  to  which,  besides  schoolboys,  the  series  is 
intended  to  appeal,  will  certainly  rise  from  reading  the  present 
volume  with  the  full  conviction  that  Tacitus  was  an  extremely  dull 
person.  We  have  noticed  few  mistakes  in  the  book.  The  name 
of  Otho  is  written  for  that  of  Galba  in  p.  34.  In  p.  90,  "  Astro- 
logus  :'  is  written  as  if  it  were  a  proper  name  ;  the  word  should  be 
"  astrologers."  In  noticing  the  curious  mistake  made  by  Tacitus 
in  supposing  that  Britain  "  faced  Spain  on  the  west,"  the  authors 
do  not  mention  the  fact  that  Caesar  falls  into  exactly  the  same 
error.  Indeed,  there  are  so  many  points  of  resemblance  between 
the  accounts  of  the  two  writers,  that  Ccesar's  geography  may  very 
likely  have  been  generally  adopted,  except,  of  course,  for  the 
northern  parts  of  the  island,  of  which  more  was  known  in  the 
time  of  Tacitus. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

THE  chequered  population  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  if 
the  despair  of  the  statesman,  is  rich  in  features  of  the  utmost 
interest  to  the  ethnologist  and  the  student  of  mankind.  It  is 
proposed  to  comprise  their  principal  characteristics  and  most  im- 
portant statistics,  their  ethnological,  political,  and  literary  history, 
within  twelve  octavo  volumes — a  space  which  will  not  be  found 
excessive  if  the  remaining  volumes  are  as  rich  in  interesting  matter 
as  the  three  already  published  (1).  These  respectively  treat  of  the 
Magyars,  the  Wallachs,  and  the  Polish  and  Ruthenian  inhabitants 
of  Gallicia,  races  more  picturesque,  if  not  more  important,  than 
the  Germans  who  are  to  occupy  one-third  of  the  series.  The  ex- 
cellent rule  has  been  followed  of  assigning  each  division  of  the 
subject  to  a  member  of  the  race  treated  of,  and  so  far  all  the 
writers  have  displayed  modesty  in  enforcing  the  claims  of  their 
own  nationalities,  and  good  feeling  in  their  mention  of  others. 
The  execution  is  necessarily  somewhat  unequal ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
unity  of  plan  is  as  well  preserved  as  could  be  expected  among  so 
many  independent  writers.  Paul  Hunfalvy,  to  whom  the  volume 
treating  of  the  Magyars  has  been  entrusted,  is  a  philologist  and  histo- 
rian, and  while  the  origin,  history, and  language  of  his  countrymen 
are  treated  at  considerable  length,  and  in  a  very  interesting  manner, 
there  is  a  positive  dearth  of  information  respecting  their  actual  con- 
dition. His  Roumanian  coadjutor,  Herr  Slavici,  avoids  this  mistake, 
and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  his  admirable  account  is  necessarily 
restricted  to  the  section  of  the  Roumanian  race  inhabiting  ¥aa 
Austrian  dominions.  He  cannot  be  accused  of  flattering  his 
countrymen,  who  are  admitted  to  be  the  most  backward  people  iu 
the  Empire,  and  are  further  described  as  reckless  and  slovenly  in 
domestic  matters,  dishonest  and  untruthful,  exclusive  and  bigoted 
withal,  and  advancing  at  the  expense  of  nobler  races  by  superior 
fecundity,  consequent  upon  their  low  standard  of  comfort  and  well- 
being.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  less  clear  that  this  long- 
contemned  race  is  gifted  with  a  vitality  and  tenacity  which  render 
it  by  no  means  unlikely  that  it  will  eventually  come  off  victorious 
in  the  struggle  for  existence  amid  the  motley  populations  of  the 
Lower  Danubian  valley  ;  while  the  high  intellectual  level  attained 
under  great  disadvantages  by  many  Roumans  opens  a  prospect  of 
almost  indefinite  improvement  for  the  nation  at  large.  It  is  evi- 
dent from  Herr  Slavici's  account  that  this  must  be  slow  among  a 
people  so  poor,  so  largely  consisting  of  migratory  shepherds,  and  so 
imperfectly  supplied  with  the  means  of  education  as  the  Austrian 
Wallachs ;  but  the  nature  of  his  work,  and  perhaps  prudential 
considerations,  keep  him  silent  with  respect  to  the  aid  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  more  fully  developed  nationality  across  the  border. 
His  account  of  their  manners,  customs,  and  superstitions  is  ex- 
ceedingly interesting ;  on  their  history  and  ethnology  he  is  almost 
silent.  Dr.  Szujski  takes  a  middle  path  between  his  colleagues, 
but  distinguishes  himself  from  both  by  his  particular  attention  to 
Polish  literary  history.  His  chapter  on  this  topic,  in  itself  ac- 
ceptable, seems  misplaced  when  it  is  considered  how  few  of  the 
leaders  of  Polish  literature  have  been  Austrian  Poles.  There  is, 
however,  abundance  of  information  more  appropriate  to  the 
general  character  of  the  series,  especially  a  lively  description  of  the 
essentially  democratic  character  of  Polish  society,  and  of  the 
disastrous  consequences  of  the  excessive  subdivision  of  landed 
property.  The  unfortunate  Ruthenians,  oppressed  by  the  Poles 
on  one  side  of  the  Austrian  frontier  and  by  the  Russians  on  the 
other,  but  still  adhering  with  invincible  tenacity  to  their  language 
and  nationality,  also  receive  a  considerable  share  of  the  writer's 
attention. 

Schulthess's  register  of  historical  events  for  the  year  1881  (2) 

(1)  Die  VoSer  Oesterreich-Ungarns :  ethnographi&che  und  Culturhisto- 
risclie  Sehildeiungen.  Bd.  5.  Die  Ungern  oder  Magyaven.  Von  Paul 
Hunfalvy.  Bd.  6.  Die  Rumiinen  in  Ungarn,  Siebenbiirgen  und  der 
Bukowina.  Von  Joan  Slavici.  Bd.  9.  Die  Polen  und  Ruthenen  in 
Galizien.  Von  Dr.  Josef  Szujski.  Wien  und  Teschen :  Prochaska. 
London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(2)  Europaischer  Geschichtskalender.  Jahrg.  22.  Herausgegeben  von, 
A.  Schulthess.    Nordlingen :  Beck.    London ;  W illiams  &  Norgate. 
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is,  as  usual,  a  useful  chronicle,  more  particularly  for  German  and 
Austrian  history.  The  sections  devoted  to  the  affairs  of  other 
nations  are  generally  accurate,  but  meagre.  The  chronology  of  the 
German  Empire,  however — more  than  one-half  of  the  whole — is 
likely  to  be  useful  to  foreign  historical  students,  from  its  copious 
details  of  Parliamentary  and  other  public  proceedings,  which,  not 
being  of  a  sensational  character,  are  usually  passed  over  lightly  by 
the  newspapers.  The  Austrian  chronicle,  too,  though  much  more 
concise,  affords  a  lively  picture  of  the  distracted  state  of  the 
Empire,  with  its  chaos  of  conflicting  nationalities.  The  compiler's 
sturdy  but  narrow  patriotism  is  especially  shown  in  his  general 
survey  of  the  events  of  the  year,  where  every  transaction  is  esti- 
mated solely  by  its  bearing  on  the  interests  of  Germany. 

A  monograph  on  the  arms  and  accoutrements  of  Roman  troops 
under  the  Empire  (3)  is  interesting  and  valuable,  both  from  the 
clearness  of  the  descriptions  and  the  copious  and  pertinent  illus- 
trations afforded  by  twelve  large  plates,  chiefly  from  monumental 
representations  of  military  costume  found  in  the  valley  of  the 
Rhine. 

It  has  been  the  object  of  Herr  Wilhelm  Geiger,  in  his  work  on 
the  civilization  of  Eastern  Iran  (4),  to  present  such  a  general 
view  of  the  beliefs,  institutions,  and  general  characteristics  of  the 
primitive  Persians  as  Zimmer  and  other  writers  have  done  in  the 
analogous  case  of  India.  The  task  is  one  of  no  slight  difficulty, 
the  materials  being  almost  wholly  gleaned  from  incidental  hints  in 
ancient  hymns  and  liturgies,  whose  correct  interpretation  and 
approximate  date  are  frequently  equally  uncertain,  and  which  are 
only  precise  and  definite  in  prescribing  religious  ceremonial,  or  in 
treating  of  institutions  invested  with  a  religious  sanction.  It  is 
apparent,  nevertheless,  that  Herr  Geiger  has  satisfied  the  highest 
authority  of  his  time,  for  his  proofs  have  successfully  undergone 
the  ordeal  of  revision  by  Professor  Spiegel.  We  may  therefore 
feel  confidence  in  following  his  guidance,  a  confidence  which 
can  only  be  increased  by  the  steady,  painstaking,  and  methodical 
manner  of  his  exposition.  By  Eastern  Iran  he  denotes  the 
western  half  of  modern  Persia,  together  with  Afghanistan  and 
the  larger  part  of  Independent  Tartary.  The  first  part  of  his 
work  is  devoted  to  a  sketch  of  the  physical  geography  of  this 
region,  and  of  the  circumstances  of  climate  and  soil  which  so 
powerfully  influenced  the  ideas  and  institutions  of  the  occupants. 
As  in  India,  the  Aryan  settler  was  an  armed  missionary,  whose 
task  was  to  introduce  agriculture  and  settled  society  in  the  place 
of  nomadism.  In  the  religious  order  of  ideas,  the  national 
consciousness  of  this  duty  naturally  assumed  the  form  of  a  special 
divine  commission,  and  more  particularly  in  the  Iranian  branch  of 
the  family,  who,  probably  under  the  influence  of  the  prophet 
known  to  us  as  Zoroaster,  adopted  a  monotheistic  creed.  Geiger 
adopts  the  usual  view  that  the  Zoroastrian  faith  originated  in 
Media,  and  experienced  a  resistance  which  may  account  for  its 
exclusiveness  and  intolerance.  "  According  to  the  Avesta,"  says 
Geiger,  "  the  entire  life  of  the  faithful  was  a  conflict  with  the 
powers  of  darkness."  Hence  its  minute  and  tiresome  ceremonial, 
providing  a  rite  or  a  prayer  to  hallow  the  most  indifferent  actions 
of  life ;  but  hence,  also,  its  high  appreciation  of  good  works,  by 
which  not  only  was  humanity  profited,  but  the  realm  of  dark- 
ness was  enfeebled  and  curtailed.  Hence,  also,  the  clear  and 
positive  doctrine  of  immortality  and  future  recompense  which 
was  needed  to  render  alike  the  burdensome  ceremonial  and  the 
high  ethical  standard  of  the  religion  tolerable  to  the  mass  of  its 
professors.  The  general  impression  derived  from  Geiger's  work 
is  that  the  ancient  Persians  must  have  been  something 
like  the  Scotch  Covenanters ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  all  our  knowledge  respecting  them  is  derived  from 
their  religious  literature,  for  no  other  is  extant.  We  have  their 
Westminster  Confession,  we  have  not  their  Burns.  The  precepts 
of  ritual,  however,  contaiii  sufficiently  numerous  allusions  to  the 
pursuits  of  ordinary  life  to  allow  of  a  tolerably  accurate  recon- 
struction of  the  existence  of  a  simple,  agricultural,  and  yet  militant 
and  aggressive  people.  Many  interesting  points  of  their  social 
organization,  such  as  the  condition  of  artisans,  the  traces  of 
polygamy,  caste,  and  slavery,  are  still  involved  in  great  doubt ; 
but  enough  is  known  to  make  it  certain  that  the  essential  charac- 
teristics of  the  Aryan  race  were  represented  in  ancient  Persia  with 
little  admixture  from  foreign  influences — perhaps  in  a  greater 
degree  of  purity  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

Karl  Lehmann's  (5)  essay  on  the  old  German  law  of  betrothal 
and  marriage  is  especially  interesting  in  connexion  with  the 
former  ceremony,  which  is  still  looked  upon  in  Germany  as  an 
engagement  hardly  less  binding  than  the  nuptial  contract  itself. 
The  author's  illustrations  are  in  a  great  degree  derived  from 
Scandinavian  sources. 

Dr.  Ruprecht's  (6)  investigation  of  the  law  of  copyhold  tenure 
seems  to  have  conducted  him  to  the  conclusion  of  several  other 
writers,  that  this  system  of  occupation  affords  the  best  solution  of 
the  land  question.  The  most  interesting  part  of  his  book  de- 
scribes it  as  existing  in  Groningen,  chiefly  from  materials  supplied 
by  M.  do  Laveleye. 

(3)  Tracht  und  Bewaffnung  des  Romisehen  Heeres  wiihretid  der  Kniserzeit. 
Von  L.  Lindenschmit.  .Braunschweig  :  Vieweg.  London :  Williams  & 
Norgate. 

(4)  Ostircmische  Kultur  im  Alterthum.  Von  Wilhelm  Geiger.  Erlangen  : 
Deichert.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(5)  Verlobung  und  Hochze.it  nach  den  nordgermanischen  Redden  des 
fr'ulieren  Mittelalters.  Von  Karl  Lehmann.  Muuchen:  Kaiser.  London: 
Williams  &  Norgate. 

(6)  hie  Erbpucht.  Von  Dr.  W.  Ruprecht.  Gbttingen  :  Vandenlioeck 
&  Ruprecht.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 


With  great  and  well-applied  industry  Professor  Gengler  (7)  has 
brought  together  a  host  of  particulars  respecting  the  municipal 
administration  of  the  cities  of  mediaeval  Germany.  Beginning 
with  the  walls  and  the  gates,  he  successively  describes  the  streets, 
markets,  bridges,  fountains,  town-halls,  and  other  constituents  of 
the  busy  and  animated  whole,  with  copious  quotations  from  the 
statutes  and  regulations  respecting  their  use  and  management. 
Though  thus  a  mere  assemblage  of  particulars,  his  work  i» 
singularly  stimulating  and  suggestive  to  the  imagination,  and 
would  afford  a  Walter  Scott  or  a  Charles  Reade  everything  needful 
for  the  reconstruction  of  a  mediaaval  city. 

Dr.  Springer's  contributions  to  the  history  of  the  Diet  of 
Worms  (8)  are  chiefly  derived  from  the  despatches  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  Strasburg,  Jacob  Sturm,  to  the  councillors  of  that 
city._  The  discussions  at  the  Diet,  in  so  far  as  they  related  to  the 
religious  dissensions  in  the  Empire,  turned  principally  upon  the 
endeavours  of  Charles  V.  to  make  the  Protestants  submit  to  the 
authority  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  their  stedfast  refusal  to 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  a  tribunal  where  they  would  not  be 
represented.  The  contest  ended  in  a  hollow  compromise,  justify- 
ing, Dr.  Springer  thinks,  Luther's  dictum  pronounced  about  the 
time,  "  De  comitiis  et  conciliis  nihil  euro,  nihil  credo,  nihil  spero, 
nihil  cogito.    Vanitas  vanitatum." 

The  history  of  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.  during  the  nine  years 
comprised  in  the  present  instalment  of  Dr.  Werunsky's  (9)  work 
is  not  particularly  interesting,  except  in  connexion  with  the  great 
visitation  of  the  Black  Death,  which  was  common  to  the  whole  of 
Europe.  This,  with  its  attendant  horrors  of  the  massacre  of  the 
Jews  and  the  fanatical  displays  of  the  Flagellants,  is  well 
described  by  Dr.  Werunsky  as  far  as  the  German  Empire  is  con- 
cerned. There  is  little  else  attractive  in  the  volume  except 
Charles's  conflict  with  his  unsuccessful  competitor,  Count  Gunther 
of  Schwarzburg. 

A  general  history  of  civilization  can  hardly  be  anything  but  a 
compilation,  disguised,  perhaps,  as  in  the  present  instance,  under 
an  agreeable  literary  form,  llerr  Honegger  (10)  writes  well,  and 
shows  considerable  dexterity  in  assimilating  the  researches  of 
experts  and  specialists.  The  prehistoric  age,  which  forms  the 
subject  of  his  first  volume,  extends  from  the  cooling  of  the  earth 
to  the  close  of  the  Bronze  period.  It  is  therefore  sufficiently 
comprehensive  to  embrace  the  descent  and  antiquity  of  man,  the 
origin  of  thought  and  language,  the  invention  of  writing  and 
numerals,  and  all  the  necessary  arts  of  life.  The  exposition  of 
many  of  these  subjects  can  at  present  be  little  else  than  a  state- 
ment of  current  opinions  respecting  them. 

Dr.  Schiinberg's  (11)  notion  of  a  handbook  is  apparently  that  of 
a  book  requiring  to  be  grasped  in  both  hands.  The  first  volume 
of  the  Handbook  of  Political  Economy,  published  under  his 
editorship,  will  undoubtedly  provide  ample  employment  for  one  of 
these  members,  and  the  other,  it  seems,  is  to  be  called  into 
requisition  by  a  second.  The  little  manual  now  before  us  contains 
exhaustive  discussions  in  1,244  pages  upon  what  may  perhaps  be 
described  as  applied  political  economy,  treating  of  the  principles 
of  the  science  in  their  relation  to  banks,  guilds,  industrial  legisla- 
tion, and  other  matters  of  great  practical  moment.  The  writers 
are  nearly  all  professors,  and  some  of  them,  such  as  Brentano,  are 
authors  of  established  reputation. 

Professor  Teichmiiller's  latest  contribution  to  metaphysics  (12) 
is  distinguished  by  all  his  usual  acuteness,  but  is  too  abstruse  for 
any  but  the  most  advanced  students  of  philosophy.  Dr. 
Dreher  (13)  has  a  more  generally  intelligible  and  attractive  theme 
in  his  investigation  of  the  practical  bearing  of  the  theory  of  evolu- 
tion on  opinion  and  morals.  His  anticipations  are,  on  the  whole, 
favourable.  Unlike  Haeckeland  other  Continental  representatives 
of  the  Darwinian  school,  he  maintains  that  the  doctrine  of  evolution 
is  more  favourable  to  a  dualistic  than  to  a  monistic  view  of  the 
constitution  of  the  universe. 

Dr.  Adalbert  Schroeter  (14)  is  an  iconoclast,  who  assails  what 
patriotic  Germans  of  a  literary  turn  have  hitherto  agreed  to 
regard  as  one  of  their  principal  literary  glories.  The  fitness  of 
the  German  language  to  reproduce  the  Homeric  hexameter  has 
hitherto  been  an  article  of  faith,  and  even  those  who  have  sought 
to  improve  upon  Voss's  translation  have  adhered  to  his  metrical 
form.  Dr.  Schroeter  denounces  the  German  hexameter  as  dull, 
monotonous,  and  entirely  incapable  of  reproducing  the  Homeric 
march  and  the  Homeric  music.  The  discovery,  if  such  it  were, 
would  be  unwelcome  ;  for  as  German  blank  verse,  even  Goethe's, 
has  little  of  the  varied  harmony  of  which  English  blank  verse  is 

(7)  Deutsche  Siadtreehts-Alterlhiimer.  Von  Dr.  H. G.  Gengler.  Erlangen: 
Deichert.    London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(8)  Beitrage  zur  Geschichte  des  iVormser  Reichstages,  1544  und  1545. 
Von  Dr.  Jaroslav  Springer.  Leipzig:  Engelmann.  London:  Williams 
&  Norgate. 

(9)  Geschichte  Kaiser  Karls  IV.  und  seiner  Zeit.  Von  Dr.  E.  Werunsky. 
Bd.  2,  Abth.  i.    Innsbruck  :  Wagner.    London  :  Williams  &.  Norgate. 

(10)  Allgemeine  Kulturgeschiehte.  Von  J.  J.  Honegger.  Bd.  I. 
Leipzig:  Weber.    London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(11)  Handbuch  der  politischen  Oekonomie.  Herausgegeben  von  Dr.  G. 
Schdnberg.    Bd.  1.    Tubingen  :  Laupp.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(12)  Die  wirldiche  und  die  scheinbare  Welt:  neue  Grundlegung  Ar 
Metapkysik.  Von  G.  Teichmuller.  Breslau:  Koebuer.  London:  Williams 
&  Norgate. 

(13)  Der  Darwinismus  und  seine  Consequenzen.  Von  Dr.  E.  Dreher. 
Halle  :  Pfeffer.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(14)  Geschichte  der  Deutschen  Homer-Uebersetzung  im  xviii.  Jahrhundert 
Von  Dr.  Adalbert  Schroeter.  Jena  :  Costenoble.  London  :  Williams  & 
Norgate. 
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susceptible  in  the  hands  of  a  master,  while  the  heroic  couplet  has 
never  been  naturalized  in  the  country,  no  suitable  medium  would 
remain  except  the  ballad  metre,  iambic  or  trochaic,  in  which  latter 
form,  singularly  enough,  the  first  serious  attempt  to  translate  Homer 
was  made  by  Gottsched.  In  fact,  however,  Dr.  Schroeter  is  much 
too  severe  upon  the  German  hexameter,  which,  if  but  an  indifferent 
representative  of  the  Homeric  original,  is  nevertheless  asonorous  and 
flowing  metre,  no  less  adapted  to  narrative  than  the  heroic  or  the 
"ballad  measure,  and  admitting  of  a  much  nearer  approach  to  the 
spirit  of  Homer.  We  should  recommend  the  German  critic  to 
study  Mr.  Arnold's  essays  on  translating  Homer,  and  not  to  be 
deterred  from  embracing  his  theory  by  the  dubious  result  of  his 
practice.  The  English  hexameter  is  a  failure  simply  because  the 
language  is  too  monosyllabic,  whereas  the  German  is  as  copious  in 
many-membered  compounds  as  the  Greek  itself.  Dr.  Schroeter's 
historical  survey  of  Homeric  translation  is  interesting,  though 
much  too  prolix.  The  first  experimenter  with  the  hexameter  was 
Gottsched,  who  also,  as  already  mentioned,  essayed  the  trochaic 
form.  Bodiner  followed,  but  the  first  real  success  was  achieved 
by  Count  Stolberg,  whose  version,  in  Dr.  Schroeter's  opinion,  dis- 
plays more  genuine  poetical  inspiration  than  that  of  his  more 
popular  competitor  Voss. 

A  long  and  interesting  article  in  the  Rundschau  treats  of  the 
rapid  progress  of  the  German  Post  Office,  a  department  especially 
important  in  Germany  as  being  the  only  one  which  exists 
throughout  the  Empire  as  a  single  organization.  Thirty  years 
ago  seventeen  different  postal  systems  existed  in  Germany,  and  in 
nine  States  the  post  offices  belonged  to  a  single  private  person, 
the  Prince  of  Thurn  and  Taxis,  who  obtained  450,000?.  as  com- 
pensation for  relinquishirg  his  privilege.  As  in  England,  the 
Post  Office  shows  a  tendency  to  engross  telegraphy  and  insurance. 
Post-cards  area  German  invention.  Professor  Haeckel judiciously 
introduces  an  element  of  novelty  into  his  panegyric  on  Darwin  by 
the  parallel  he  draws  between  him,  Goethe,  and  Lamarck.  It  is 
curious,  and  almost  sad,  to  learn  that  the  latters  chief  work, 
though  published  in  1809,  was  unknown  to  Goethe,  who  would 
Lave  found  in  it  the  confirmation  of  many  of  his  own  divinations 
in  natural  science.  Professor  Haeckel,  however,  seems  misled  by 
a  generous  feeling  towards  France  into  assigning  too  high  a  relative 
position  to  Lamarck,  the  crudity  of  whose  speculations  was  rarely 
corrected  by  experiment.  There  are  two  stories  in  the  number, 
and  a  pleasing  account  of  Elba,  where  iron-mining  has  prospered 
greatly  of  late  years. 

Nearly  a  third  of  Auf  der  Hbhe  (15)  is  occupied  by  a  single 
•story  from  the  pen  of  Alfred  Friedmann,  descriptive  of  certain 
phases  of  Vienna  society.  It  is  not  uninteresting,  but  has  no 
special  claim  to  such  preponderance,  save  the  inferiority  of  the 
other  contributions,  all  of  which  ore  very  poor,  except  the  conclu- 
sion of  "  Frau  von  Soldan."  Herr  Sacher-Masoch  is  usually  strong 
■on  Polish  ground,  and  he  lias  seldom  been  more  graphic  than  in 
the  pictures,  partly  tragic,  partly  comic,  of  the  visitation  of  cholera 
which  crowd  the  last  chapters  of  this  singularly  varied  and  ani- 
mated story. 

(15)  Auf  der  Hiihe  :  Internationale  Revue.  Herausgegeben  von 
Xeoiiuld  von  Sacher-Masoch.  Bd.  4,  Hft.  3.  Leipzig  :  Morgenstern. 
London :  Nutt. 
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General  Details  of  Nursing,  by  Miss  LUCKES,  Matron  to  the  Hospital,  commencing  in 
August. 

Si -  nnd  Course-On  Elementary  Anatomy  and  Surgical  Nursing,  by  FREDERICK 
TREVES,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S.,  Assistant-Sur^enu  to  the  Hospital,  commencing  November  ft,  1*82. 

Third  Course— On  Elementary  Physiology  and  Medical  Nursing,  by  A.  ERNEST  SANSOM, 
E  -M  i  M  D.,F.R.C.P.,  Physieian  to  tbe  Hospital,  commencing  in  March  1883. 

A  limited  number  of  Ladies  admitted  on  payment  of  Ilalf-a-Guinea  for  each  Course. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  A.  H.  HAGGARD,  Secretary. 

YDE  PARK  COLLEGE  for  LADIES,  115  Gloucester 

Terrace,  Hyde  Park. 
The  SENIOR  TERM  begins  November  1. 
The  JUNIOR  HALF- TERM  November  1. 
Prospectuses,  containing  Terms,  Names  of  Professors,  &c,  may  be  had  on  application  to 

theLAUl  RESIDENT. 

T^OLKESTONE.  —  Mr.   W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.Oxon., 

assisted  by  a  Cambridge  M.A.  and  competent  Teachers,  prepares  PUPILS  for  the 
Universities  .Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  and  all  Competitive  Examinations.  A  few  Vacancies. 

VACANCY  having  occurred  in  the  PROFESSORSHIP 

of  GREEK  and  LATIN  in  the  MASON  SCIENCE  COLLEGE,  Birmingham, 
the  Council  are  prepared  to  receive  Applications  (accompanied  by  Testimonials)  for  the 
appointment. 

The  stipend  is  £2no  per  annum,  plus  two-thirds  of  the  Class  fees. 

Applications  must  be  sent  in  to  the  Secretary  (G.  II.  Moqley)  not  later  than  the  31st  inst. 
Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary. 

NIVERSITY  and  PUBLIC   SCHOOLS  CLUB.— 

GENTLEMEN  in  making  application  for  Election  to  this  Club  should  STATE  the 
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NAME  of  their  UNIVERSITY  or  SCHOOL,  and  date  \ 
TAin  ,  5  Park  Place,  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 


hen  there — Address  to  the  Seclee- 


WRITINGS  COPIED  at  2d.  per  Hundred  Words.  Special 
Estimates  for  larsre  quantities  of  Copying  KEHE  S:  LANHAM,  3  Chichester  Rents. 

by  81  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 

PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION 

COMPANY. 

UNDER  CONTRACT  FOR  HER  MAJESTY'S    MAILS  TO  INDIA, 
CHINA,  and  AUSTRALIA. 

REDUCED  RATES  OF  PASSAGE   MONEY.— SPECIAL  RETURN  TICKETS. 
Departures  for— 

BOMBAY  ,  Weekly      1  From  Gravesend 

CALCUTTA,  MADRAS,  CEYLON,  Fortnightly  (  Wednesday.  P.' 30  P.M. 

CHINA,  STRAITS,  JAPAN   i From  Brindisi. 

ADELAIDE.  MELBOURNE,  SYDNEY   „  J  Monday. 

GIBRALTAR.  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  Weekly,  by  each  of  tha 
above  departures. 
Losdox  Offices  :  122  LEADENHALL  STREET,  E.C.,  and 
25  COCKSPUR  STREET. 

HOTELS. 

"D RIGHTON. — BEDFORD    HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

Esplanade.    Near  the  West  Pier.   Central  and  quiet.    Long  established.  Suitesof 
Rooms.   Spacious  Coffee- room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Servicei  n  the  Hotel. 
'  BENJN.  BULL,  Manager. 

TLFRACOMBE. — The  ILFRACO\IBE  HOTEL,  facing  the 

Atlantic.  Grounds,  5  acres.  Tennis  Lawn.  2.00  Rooms.  Table  d'hote  at  separate 
tables  from  fi  to  ft  p.m.  Larfre  Swimmiiv.r  Bath.  Hot,  Cold,  and  Tepid  Sea  and  Fresh  Water 
private  Baths,  Douche,  Shower,  &:c.— Address,  the  Manager, 


rpOTLAND  BAY,  Isle  of  Wight,  near  Alum  Bay. — TOTLAND 

BAY  HOTEL.  Magnificent  sea  views.  Comfort  with  moderate  charges.  Billiard- 
room  and  tennis  lawn.  Bracing  air.  Excellent  sands  mid  promenade  pier.  Best  bathing  in 
the  Island.  Good  anchorage  lor  yachts.  During  Winter  Season,  very  moderate  Boardin" 
Terms.— Apply  to  the  Manager. 


IMPROVED  SPECTACLES. 

TVTR.  HENRY  LAURANOE,  F.S.S.,  Oculist  Optician, 

-LVA  PERSONALLY  adapts  his  improved  Spectacles  at  his  residence,  3  Endslcigh  Gardens, 
Euston  Square.  London  (three  doors  from  St.  Pum-rns  Church*,  daily  from  Ten  tilt  Four 
(Saturdays excepted).  Testimonials  from  Sir  Julius  Benedict.  John  Lowe,  Esq.,  M.D..J.P., 
Lynn,  Physician  to  H.R.H.  Prince  of  Wales  ;  Yen.  Archdeacon  Palmer,  Clitton  ;  Lieut. -Gen. 
Macmullen,  Brentford  ;  the  Rev.  Mother  AM>ess,  St.  Mary's  Abbev.  Hendon ;  and  hundredi 
of  others,  in  Mr.  Lauuanck's  pamphlet,  '*  Spectacles  -.  their  Use  and  Abuse,"  post  free* 
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LIFE  ASSURANCES,  Sec. 


IMPERIAL     FIRE      INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1803. _1  OLD  BROAD  STREET.  E.C. ;  and  22  PAT.L  MAl.L.S.W. 
CAPITAL,  £1,600,000.  PAID-UP  and  INVESTED,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

"VTORTIIERN       ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1836. 
FIRE  AND  LIFE.      AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 
Head  OFFICES-LONDON  and  ABERDEEN. 

Fire  Premiums    £4.M,noo 

Lite  Premiums   lsl.ooo 

Interest    120,000 

Accumulated  Funds   £2,70S,OOC 

p  H  CE  N  I  X         FIRE  OFFICE, 

■*-     LOMBARD  STREET  and  CHARING  CROSS.  LOSDON.— Established  1782. 
Insurances  against  Loss  by  Fire  and  Lightning  effected  iu  all  parts  of  the  World. 
Loss  claims  arranged  with  promptitude  and  liberality. 

JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD.  Secretary. 

(COMMERCIAL      UNION     ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

>f  FIRE,  LIFE,  MARINE. 

Capital  fully  subscribed   £2.r.00,000. 

Capital  paid  up    £260,000. 

Life  Funds  in  Special  Trust  for  Life  Policy  Holders  exceed  £733,000. 

Total  Annual  Premium  Income  exceeds  £1,060,000. 
Chief  Offices-19  and  20  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 
West  End  Offices— 8  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.VV. 

Q  U  N     FIRE    and    LIFE  OFFICES. 

^  THREADNEEDLE  STREET.  E.C.        CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

OXFORD  STREET  (Corner  of  Vere  Street),  W.  FIRE.  Established  17IO.  Home  and 
Foreign  Insurances  at  moderate  rates.  LIFE.  Established  1810.  Specially  low  rates  for 
young  lives.  Large  bonuses.  Immediate  settlement  of  claims. 


rpiIE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH  (Hearson's  Patent).    Carries  a 

good  supply  of  ink  and  a  pen  with  ordinary  nibs,  made  of  non-coirodible  metal.  Is  a 
Pen  and  Inkstand  in  one. 

THE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH  (Heakson's  Patent).  Prices, 
fitted  with  non-rorrodiblc  pens:  Pocket  Size,  2s.  Gd  ;  Desk  Size,  3s.  Gd.  Pens  for 
refitting  the  Anti- Stylograph,  Is.  per  box.  May  al&o  be  had,  fitted  with  Gold  Pen,  iridium- 
poiutcd,  10s.  6d. 

rPHE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH  (Hearson's  Patent).    Is  not  a 

stylograph  or  point-writer,  but  a  true  pen,  and  preserves  all  the  usual  characteristics  of 
the  handwriting  ;  it  may  therefore  be  used  lor  shorthand  and  for  signatures. 

'"THE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH  (Heakson's  Patent).    Any  ink 

may  be  used,  the  pen  being  made  of  a  non-eorrodible  metal.  Is  easily  refilled,  and 
contains  sufficient  ink  to  last  several  day*. 

fTHE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH  (Heakson's  Patent).    Is  a  pen 

which  requires  no  dipping,  but  is  ready  for  instant  use  without  adjustment.  Maybe 
carried  in  the  pocket  with  perfect  safety. 

•THE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH  (Heakson's  Patent).     Is" a 

reservoir  holder,  carrying  a  non-corrodible  pen  with  ordinary  nibs,  renewable  at  plea- 
sure, and  is  an  article  of  the  utmost  utility  to  all. 

Of  all  Stationers.    Wholesale  only  of  the  Manufacturers, 
Thos.  De  La  Hue  &  Co.,  London. 

DECORATIVE  ART  EXHIBITION,  103  NEW  BOND 
STREET.— Pictures,  Wall  Decoration,  Art  Furniture,  Curtains,  Carpets,  Rugs,  China, 
Glass,  Metal  Work,  European  and  Oriental;  selected  by  the  Committee.  Complete  House 
decoration  and  Furnishing,  with  best  guarantees  of  taste  and  economy.   Art  Presents. 

TENNER       &       K   N   E   W   S   T   U  B 

are  now  offering,  at  Half-price  for  Cash,  the  whole  of  their  SURPLUS  STOCK  of 
Useful  Elegancies,  suitable  as  Presents;  also  the  whole  of  a  Manufacturer's  Stock  of  First- 
class  Leather  Goods,  which  they  have  just  purchased,  and  are  enabled,  owing  to  the  prolonged 
depression  of  trade,  to  offer  at  half  the  usual  cost. 

JENNER  &  KNEWSTUB,  to  the  Queen,  33  St.  James's  Street, 
and  Gti  Jermyu  Street,  London. 

FURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  or  APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER'S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Cash  Prices  ;  no  Extra  Charge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 
Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  post  free.r-248,  249,  and  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
and  19, 20,  and  21  Morwell  Street,  W.  Established  1S62. 

NO   END   OF  WORRY  SAVED 

By  sorting  your  letters  and  papers  into 

STONE'S 

PATENT 

BOXES 
and  CABINETS. 

Full  Illustrated  and  descriptive  Catalogue  of  Stone's  Patent  Index  Letter  Files, 
Pigeon  Holes,  Solicitor's  Form  Cases,  Music  Boxes  and  Cabinets,  &c.  of  all 
Stationers,  or  post  free  from 

HENRY  STONE,  Manufacturer  and  Patentee,  BANBURY. 


HINDLEY'S 
CHINTZES. 


ORIGINAL  DESIGNS, 

FAST  COLOURS. 
From  9d.  per  yard. 

Patterns  sent  and  Estimates  given. 

C.  HIIBLEY  &  SONS. 

290  TO  294  -IS*  OXFORD   STREET,  Vf. 


GOLD  MEDAL, PARIS.  MEDALS— SYDNEY,  MELBOURNE,  CIIRISTCUURCH.N.Z. 

FRY'S  COCOA  EXTRACT 

IX  PACKETS  AND  TIXS. 

GUARANTEED    PERFECTLY    PURE     COCOA  ONLY. 
41  If  properly  prepared  .there  is  no  nicer  or  more  wholesome  preparation  of  Cocoa." 

Dr.  1IASSALT.. 

"  Strictly  pure  ;  well-manufactured  in  every  way." 

W.  W.  Stodiurt,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  City  Analyst,  Bristol. 

Try  also  FRY'S  CARACAS  COCOA. — "A  delicious  preparation." 

SIXTEEN  PRIZE  MEDALS  awarded  to  J.  S.  FRY  &  SONS. 


APOLLINARIS 

"THE    QUEEN    OP    TABLE  WATERS." 


"  An  agreeable,  refreshing,  and  useful  drink." 

Report  of  the  Medical  Officers, 

German  Hospital,  Dalslon. 


ANNUAL  SALE, 

TEN  MILLIONS. 

TYINNEEORD'S  MAGNESIA.— This  pure  Solution  is  the  best 

remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Headache,  Gout,  ami 
Indigestion. 

T)INNEFORD'S  MAGNESIA.— The  Safest  and  most  gentle 

Aperient  for  Delicate  Constitutions,  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 
OF  ALL  CHEMISTS. 


BOOKS,  &c. 


NEW    AND    CHOICE  BOOKS 

IN   CIRCULATION  AT 

MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 

THE  NEW  BOOK  SEASON.-NOTICE. 

Many  copies  of  all  the  Best  Books  of  the  New  Season  are 
already  in  circulation  at  MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 

Fresh  Copies  are  added  as  the  demand  increases,  and  an 
ample  supply  is  provided  of  all  the  Principal  Forthcoming  Books 
as  they  appear. 

TERMS   OF  SUBSCRIPTION: 

ONE    GUINEA    PER    ANNUM    AND  UPWARDS, 

ACCORDING  TO  THE  NU5IEEP.  OF  VOLUMES  REQUIRED. 


BOOK  SOCIETIES   SUPPLIED   ON  LIBERAL  TERMS. 


LONDON    BOOK    SOCIETY  SUBSCRIPTION, 

TWO  GUINEAS  PER  ANNUM, 
For  the  Free  Delivery  of  Books  in  Every  Part  of  London. 
Prospectuses  postage  free  on  application. 


MUDIE'S   SELECT  LIBRARY,  Limited, 

30  to  34  NEW  OXFORD  STREET.  LONDON. 

Branch  Offices: 
281  REGENT  STREET,  and  2  KING  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE. 

THE    GROSVENOR  GALLERY 

CIRCULATING  LIBRARY. 

Subscriptions— 

TWO  VOLUMES  £1    1    0  per  annum. 

FOUR  VOLUMES   2    2    0  „ 

SIX  VOLUMES    3    3  0 

Including  the  use  of  the  German,  Freuch,  and  Mu^ic  Libraries. 
Free  delivery  once  a  week. 

READING  ROOMS, 

O]  en  on  Sunday. 
Subscription,  £2  2s.  a  year. 
Including  Sitting  Rooms,  Ladies'  Tea  Room.  Cta.k  Room.  Reference  Library, 
Smoking  Rooms,  and  Private  Room.    Subscribers  to  the  Library  of  £3  3s.  and 
upwards  are  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  above  Rooms. 

For  the  convenience  of  Strangers  and  Visitors,  Subscriptions  for  three  months 
have  been  arranged.    Prospectus  on  application. 
An  inspection  of  the  premises  is  invited. 


THE   GROSVENOR   GALLERY   LIBRARY,  Limiiep, 
NEW  BOND   STREET,  W. 


THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW.— The  following  NUMBERS 

J-  oi  Till:  s.v  I'll  li  DAY  REVIEW  are  required, for  which  6.1.  each  will  be  given,  viz.: 
13,  74.7.'i,'.i;>,  105,  ai.'i.  318,  ■>%,  745,763,  and  768  ..clean  co;iiei)-atthc011ice,38  Southampton 
Street,  Strand,  Vv:C. 


THE 

SATURDAY  REVIEW 

OP 

POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART, 


No.  1,409,  Vol.  54.  October  28,  1882.  [  TraSs™0ad.  ]       Price  6d. 


EGYPT. 

THE  Government  had  only  one  possible  answer  to  give 
when  Parliament  reassembled  to  inquiries  as  to  its 
future  policy  in  Egypt.  It  could  not  say  anything,  and 
could  hold  out  no  hope  that  its  silence  would  be  soon 
broken,  as  foreign  Powers  must  inevitably  be  in  some 
measure  consulted ;  and  Parliament  is  always  ready  to 
recognize  that  the  tenor  of  communications  with  foreign 
Powers  cannot  be  revealed  while  these  communications 
are  still  going  on.  But  the  difficulties  which  the  Govern- 
ment may  have  to  encounter  with  foreign  Powers,  although 
not  to  be  treated  lightly,  are  really  the  least  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  present  themselves  when  the  task  of  framing 
England's  future  Egyptian  policy  is  taken  seriously  in 
hand.  The  greatest,  the  primary,  difficulty  is  the  difficulty 
of  the  thing  itself,  tbe  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  mate- 
rials with  which  England  has  to  work.  A  well-guided 
native  Government  in  Egypt  is  so  easy  to  talk  of  vaguely, 
and  so  very  hard  to  shape  in  its  practical  details.  Second, 
but  only  second,  of  the  difficulties  besetting  the  Govern- 
ment is  the  ardour  with  which  a  large  part  of  the  British 
public  is  pushing  the  Government  along  the  slope  of  an- 
nexation. What  makes  this  particular  difficulty  greater 
is  that  this  ardour '  for  annexation  is  displayed  most 
strongly  by  the  trusted  supporters  of  the  Ministry.  Liberal 
journals  denounce  annexation  as  monstrous,  and  at  the  same 
time  do  their  best  to  make  it  inevitable,  by  showing  trium- 
phantly that  everything  but  annexation  must  fail.  The 
proposals  of  Baker  Pasha  for  the  re-organization  of  the 
Egyptian  army  illustrate  in  almost  a  painfully  conclusive 
way  how  hard  it  is  to  set  up  an  ideal  native  Government. 
The  obstacle  to  giving  the  Khedive  an  army  really  his  own 
is  that  he  has  no  non-commissioned  officers,  and  few  com- 
missioned officers,  whom  he  can  trust.  Baker  Pasha  sets 
himself  to  supply  the  Khedive's  needs,  and  he  has  appa- 
rently been  charged  with  the  delicate  task  of  making  sug- 
gestions because  he  himself  presents  something  of  the 
combination  which  it  is  thought  the  new  Egyptian  army 
must  offer.  He  is  a  well-known  English  officer,  and  yet 
has  served  the  Sultan  ;  while  he  suddenly  quitted  the 
service  of  the  Sultan  without  waiting  for  the  per- 
mission of  his  new  master.  He  thus  is  thoroughly  Eng- 
lish, has  a  certain  flavour  of  Mahomedanism  about  him, 
and  yet  grants  himself  complete  independence  of  Turkey 
when  he  thinks  right.  As  he  is,  so  is  to  be  the  army  of  his 
imagining.  The  new  superior  officers  whom  he  offers  to 
the  Khedive  are  to  be  English ;  but  his  importations  are 
not  to  be  wholly  English,  for  that  would  be  too  like  an- 
nexation. There  must  be  a  Mahomedan  flavour  about  his 
conception  as  about  himself.  He  therefore  introduces  from 
without  a  whole  body  of  Mahomedan  non-commissioned 
officers.  But  they  must  be  as  independent  of  the  Sultan 
as  possible,  and  must,  like  their  inventor,  get  out  of  the 
Sultan's  dominions  as  best  they  can.  They  are  to  be  ex- 
clusively selected  from  those  of  the  Sultan's  Mahomedan 
subjects  who  are  notoriously  most  hostile  to  him.  They  are  to 
be  Albanians,  Bulgarians,  and  Bosnians,  and  when  they  and 
their  English  superiors  arrive,  the  native  Government  of 
Egypt  will  be  supported  by  an  army  which,  if  not  a  native 
army,  will  be  the  nearest  approach  to  a  native  army  which 
Baker  Pasha  can  devise. 

Nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  the  criticism  to 
which  this  scheme  is  open.  It  proposes  a  native  army 
which  is  not  a  native  army.    To  the  Egyptians  it  must 


seem  a  foreign  machine  which  the  Khedive  is  to  work 
so  as  to  keep  in  order  the  Egyptians  whom  he  cannot 
trust.  The  scheme  has,  however,  the  merit  of  proposing 
something,  and  its  severest  critics  see  that,  if  it  is  to  be 
rejected,  it  must  be  rejected  on  the  ground  that  there  is  a 
better  scheme  that  could  be  adopted.  A  leading  Ministerial 
journal  is  quite  ready  with  an  alternative.  It  pronounces 
that  Egypt  does  not  want  any  Egyptian  army  at  all.  The 
difficulty  of  creating  a  loyal  native  army  is  boldly  solved 
by  having  no  native  army,  loyal  or  disloyal.  The  Egyptians 
have,  it  is  said,  got  the  exact  army  they  want,  and  may 
keep  it.  Only  let  English  troops  stay  on  for  ever,  and 
everything  will  be  beautifully  arranged.  This  may  be 
quite  true,  but  the  proposal  is  one  of  scarcely  disguised 
annexation.  The  only  way  in  which  annexation  is  sup- 
posed to  be  tempered  is  that  the  patent  and  permanent 
supremacy  of  England  is  to  be  accompanied  by  giving 
permission  to  the  Egyptians  to  go  through  a  hai-mless 
Parliamentary  farce.  And  everything  that  is  going  on  in 
Egypt  is  treated  in  the  same  way.  Eorcing  English 
counsel  on  the  Egyptian  Government  in  Aeabi's  trial 
was  a  distinct  step  on  the  road  to  annexation.  It 
gave  a  serious  blow  to  the  dignity  and  credit  of  the 
native  Government  which  is  to  be  honoured  and  fos- 
tered so  as  to  make  annexation  unnecessary.  But 
the  mere  allotment  of  counsel  to  Arabi  is  nothing  to 
the  strange  view  of  the  trial  itself  which  is  now  be- 
coming popular.  It  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  con- 
test between  Arabi  and  England  against  the  Sultan  and 
the  Khedive.  Arabi  himself  is  said  to  be  converted,  and 
to  see  that  it  is  no  use  trusting  the  Sultan  or  his  own 
people,  and  that  the  English  are  the  only  real  friends  and 
guardians  of  Egypt.  The  delightful  news  is  telegraphed 
that  secret  correspondence  has  been  deposited  by  Arabi's 
counsel  in  the  English  Consulate  which  will  most  seriously 
compromise  the  most  eminent  persons  at  Cairo  and  at 
Constantinople.  Everything  that  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment does  is  either  the  height  of  folly  or  the  height  of 
wickedness  in  the  eyes  of  its  stern  critics.  Prisoners  are 
said  to  be  tortured,  innocent  men  threatened  and  arrested, 
the  prisons  kept  in  a  state  of  disgusting  filth — and  all  is 
the  fault  of  the  Egyptian  Government.  No  doubt  the 
promised  disclosures  may  be  highly  interesting,  and  no 
doubt  Egyptian  officials  go  on  very  much  as  officials  go 
on  in  any  ordinary  Mahomedan  country.  But  all  this 
stern  Western  criticism  is  cutting  the  ground  from  under 
the  good  native  Government  which  was  to  make  annex- 
ation unnecessary.  When  once  it  is  assumed  that  England 
is  bound  to  give  Egypt  a  good  government,  and  that  facts 
prove  no  other  good  government  than  that  of  England  to 
be  possible,  annexation  begins  to  be  within  a  very  measur- 
able distance. 

The  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Army  and  Navy  was  proposed 
and  seconded  in  both  Houses  with  the  public  spirit  and 
good  feeling  which  the  leaders  of  English  parties  seldom 
tail  to  display  on  the  happy  occasions  when  they  are  called 
on  to  act  together.  Mr.  Gladstone's  eloquence  dis- 
played itself  in  a  characteristic  way  when  he  was  stirred 
by  the  unique  opportunity  of  describing  how  a  war,  which 
fortunately  happened  to  be  of  his  own  making,  had  been 
prepared,  conducted,  and  terminated.  The  praises  lavished 
on  the  commanders  and  the  forces  were  felt  to  be  sincere, 
because  they  were  felt  to  have  been  honestly  earned. 
Every  one  connected  with  either  service  did  his  duty,  not 
only  persistently,  but  with  intelligence  and  devotion,  and 
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Criticism  cannot  diminish  the  brilliancy  of  the  operations 
bv  which  Tel-el-Kebir  was  won  and  Cairo  was  saved.  For 
once,  as  Mr.  Goschen  said  at  Ripon,  the  months  of  croakers 
are  shut,  and  even  the  most  obtnse  portion  of  the  British 
public  can  appreciate  the  inconsistency  of  those  who,  before 
the  expedition  began,  said  it  must  last  for  months, 
and  would  end  in  disaster,  and  then,  when  it  was  ended  in 
a  fortnight  after  active  operations  began,  said  that  any  one 
could  have  put  an  end  within  that  ample  period  to  the 
opposition  of  poor  creatures  like  the  Egyptians.  One 
phrase  only  in  the  motion  as  prepared  by  the  Government 
gave  rise  to  serious  criticism.  What  the  army  and  navy 
were  thanked  for  was  said  to  be  the  suppression  of  a 
military  rebellion  against  the  Khedive,  and  obviously  the 
phrase  was  open  to  objections,  which  Mr.  Gladstone  could 
only  meet  by  saying  that  it  really  did  not  mean  anything. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  was  a  military  rebellion 
against  the  Khedive,  and  that  the  English  forces  sup- 
pressed it ;  but  to  speak  only  of  this  military  rebellion  was 
to  throw  into  the  shade,  if  not  to  ignore,  the  main  objects 
which  England  had  in  view  in  sending  its  ships  to 
Alexandria  and  its  army  to  Tel-el-Kebir.  We  did  not 
put  down  the  movement,  whether  it  was  a  movement 
dimply  military  or  also  popular  and  religious,  merely 
because  it  was  a  movement  against  a  ruler  whom  we 
favoured,  but  much  more  because  it  placed  in  jeopardy 
the  interests  of  England  as  mistress  of  India.  At  the 
same  time  there  was  one  justification  of  the  phrase 
which  cannot,  in  fairness,  be  passed  over.  Lord  Salisbury 
described,  with  painful  accuracy,  the  pi'esent  position  of 
the  Khedive  now  that  he  is  left  alone  with  the  English  in 
Egypt,  and  has  neither  an  army  nor  a  people  nor  religious 
feeling  to  support  him,  and  asked  whether  it  was  the  firm 
intention  of  the  Government  to  support  him  in  this  dis- 
tressing state  of  things.  Lord  Granville  replied  briefly, 
but  distinctly,  that  the  Khedive  would  have  the  unreserved 
support  of  England  ;  and  it  may  perhaps  be  said  that  one 
way  of  pledging  itself  to  give  this  support  was  for  the 
Government,  in  describing  the  objects  of  its  intervention, 
to  call  special  attention  to  the  one  object  of  upholding  the 
Khedive's  authority. 


THE  DEBATES  ON  PROCEDURE. 

THE  Government  carried  with  unexpected  ease  and 
despatch  its  proposal  for  confining  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  one  subject  of  the  New  Rules.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone announced  that  he  would  introduce  some  modifica- 
tions into  his  Rules,  and  offered  to  give  a  day's  delay 
before  entering  on  the  discussion  of  the  Rules  in  detail,  in 
order  that  membei's  might  first  see  in  print  what  were  the 
modifications  he  had  proposed.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
accepted  the  offer,  and  recommended  that  no  further  oppo- 
sition to  the  initiatory  proposal  of  the  Government  should 
be  made.  He  perhaps  disappointed  some  of  the  more 
ardent  of  his  supporters,  but  he  acted  on  a  wise  estimate 
of  hi3  position.  To  prevent  the  House  getting  to  the 
business  for  which  it  had  met  would  have  given  counten- 
ance to  the  erroneous  supposition  that  the  Conservative 
party  favours  obstruction,  and  hates  all  reform  of  Pro- 
cedure, good  or  bad.  By  showing  at  the  outset  a  willing- 
ness to  proceed  at  once  to  the  discussion  of  the  reforms 
proposed  by  the  Government,  he  placed  himself  in  the  best 
possible  position  to  discuss  each  part  of  the  Ministerial 
scheme  on  it3  merits.  The  modifications  introduced  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  were  not  without  importance.  The  object 
of  two  of  these  changes  was  to  strengthen  the  position  of 
the  Government  of  the  day.  By  placing  new  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  members  who  might  seek  the  leave  of  the  House 
to  move  an  adjournment  after  a  cpjestion  has  been 
answered,  and  by  extending  to  other  days  the  Rule  which 
confines  to  cognate  criticism  the  opposition  to  going  into 
Committee  on  financial  matters,  Mr.  Gladstone  seeks  to 
place  more  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  Ministry.  His 
most  important  announcements  were,  however,  those  re- 
lating to  the  First  Rule.  In  the  first  place,  he  now  pro- 
poses that  the  Speaker  or  Chairman  shall,  when  taking  the 
first  step  to  closing  a  debate,  be  guided,  not  by  one,  but 
by  two  considerations.  He  has  to  form  an  opinion  that 
the  House  wishes  the  debate  to  end,  and  lie  has  also  to 
form  an  opinion  that  the  subject  of  debate  has  been  ade- 
quately discussed.  If  it  is  once  assumed  that  the  occupant 
of  the  Chair  will  be  always  a  perfectly  honourable  and 
impartial  person,  it  must  be  owned  that  this  change  in  the 


Rule  offers  a  satisfactory  obstacle  to  hasty  and  arbitrary 
closing  of  debate.  The  Speaker  or  Chairman  would  have 
not  merely  to  look  at  the  size  of  the  majority  that  desired 
the  close  of  the  debate,  but  also  to  consult  his  inner 
consciousness,  and  ask  himself  what  sort  of  a  debate  has 
been  going  on.  Has  it  been  a  good,  full  discussion, 
affording  the  House  all  the  aid  in  coming  to  a  decision 
which  the  freely-expressed  views  of  men  of  various 
opinions  and  various  sources  of  information  may  bo  ex- 
pected to  give  it  ?  A  very  impartial  person,  for  example, 
might  not  unreasonably  consider  that  a  subject  had  not 
been  adequately  discussed  when  the  silence  of  three 
hundred  Liberals  had  been  prolonged  for  hours,  and  had 
been  only  broken  by  a  few  casual  observations  from  the 
Pkijie  Minister  and  the  Home  Secretary. 

Mr.  Gladstone  further  announced  that  there  were  some 
points  of  the  First  Resolution  as  to  which  the  Government 
reserved  its  liberty  to  accept  changes,  and  that  where  the 
House  differed  from  the  Government,  it  would  be  consi- 
dered as  the  best  guardian  of  its  authority  and  honour. 
This  was  generally  understood,  and  was  perhaps  intended, 
to  mean  that  Liberals  might  vote  against  a  bare  majority 
ending  a  debate  if  they  pleased.  After  these  prelimi- 
naries, the  House  got  to  work  on  the  New  Rules,  and  the 
first  subject  discussed  showed  how  many  curious  and  im- 
portant points  may  be  raised  quite  fairly  and  naturally 
when  the  details  of  each  Rule  are  considered.  The  Govern- 
ment proposed  that  whatever  powers  were  given  to  the 
Speaker  should  also  be  given  to  the  Chairman  of  Com- 
mittees, and  this,  at  first  sight,  seems  very  reasonable,  for 
so  far  as  the  Rule  is  calculated  to  put  down  obstruction,  it 
is  principally  in  Committee  that  obstruction  is  likely  to 
give  ground  for  its  application.  But  the  question  suggested 
itself  whether  the  Speaker  and  the  Chairman  of  Com- 
mittees stood  on  the  same  footing.  The  Speaker  might  be 
accepted  as  above  all  parties,  but  the  Chairman  of  Com- 
mittees is  avowedly  chosen  because  he  is  a  good  party 
man,  and  he  does  not  carry  with  him  the  same  presump- 
tion of  impartiality  that  the  Speaker  does.  Mr.  Playfair's 
i  lips  were  closed ;  but  Mr.  Dodson  and  Mr.  Raikes  pro- 
tested that  in  their  day  they  had  been  admirably  impartial, 
and  had  consulted  the  wishes  of  their  opponents  as  much 
as  those  of  their  friends.  But,  even  if  Chairmen  of  Com- 
mittees are  to  be  taken  on  trust,  what  was  to  be  said  of 
the  unknown  persons  who,  when  the  physical  strength  of 
the  Chairman  is  exhausted,  are  put  into  his  seat  one  after 
another?  and  what  further  is  to  be  said  of  the  Chairmen 
of  those  Grand  Committees  which  the  Government  seeks  to 
establish  ?  Were  they  all  to  be  put  on  a  level  with  the 
Speaker,  or  even  with  such  smaller  pearls  of  impartiality 
as  Mr.  Dodson  and  Mr.  Raikes  ?  Then,  again,  as  Mr. 
Walter  pointed  out,  the  House  was  asked  to  put  the  cart 
before  the  horse,  and  to  decide  to  whom  powers  should 
be  given  before  it  had  decided  what  these  powers  were  to 
be.  This  was  quite  true ;  but  it  may  be  observed  that 
the  argument  might  be  put  the  other  way,  and  that  if 
the  persons  who  are  to  exercise  the  powers  are  deter- 
mined beforehand,  then  the  powers  to  be  given  them  ought 
to  be  accommodated  to  their  probable  political  character. 
If  logic  is  to  prevail,  every  step  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  be  held  as*  tending  to  upset  their  contention 
that  a  bare  majority  shall  declare  the  evident  sense  of  the 
House.  How  is  it  possible  for  a  Speaker  to  say  that  a 
subject  has  been  fully  discussed  when  serious  members  of 
the  Opposition  wish  to  have  more  said  on  it  ?  If  the 
House  is  to  be  the  ultimate  judge  of  what  will  best 
promote  its  honour  and  authority,  how  can  it  ensure 
their  promotion  better  than  by  a  Rule  which  will  bring 
in  the  leaders  of  both  parties  to  a  decision,  and  put  the 
leaders  of  the  Opposition  on  their  honour  not  to  allow 
the  authority  of  the  House  to  be  paralysed  by  wanton 
obstruction  ?  If  Chairmen  of  Committees  are  not  wholly 
above  suspicion  of  partisanship,  what  can  be  better 
calculated  to  remove  this  suspicion  than  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  them  to  be  supposed  to  be  grasping  at  a  petty 
party  triumph  ? 

The  House  on  Thursday  decided  that  the  Chairman  of 
Ways  and  Means  should  have,  like  the  Speaker,  a  power 
of  interfering  to  close  a  debate  ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  ac- 
cepted an  amendment  moved  by  Mr.  Raikes,  that  the 
power  should  be  strictly  confined  to  the  Chairman  of 
Ways  and  Means,  and  not  be  exteuded  to  casual  Chair- 
men ;  and  he  undertook  thai,  no  new  provisions  as  to  the 
election  of  and  provision  for  c  \sual  Chairmen  would  be  pro- 
posed this  Session.    Lord  Randolph  Ciil'kchill  then  sug- 
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gested  that  the  Chairman  should  only  act  after  consulting 
the  Speaker  ;  but  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  at  once  rejected 
the  suggestion  as  inconsistent  with  the  decision  of  the 
House,  that  each  of  these  officials  should  be  trusted  to 
exercise  the  powers  given  him.  Mr.  Sclater-Booth  then 
proposed  that  the  initiative  of  the  Chairman  should  not 
extend  to  Supply,  and  he  referred  to  a  famous  night  of 
last  spring,  when  the  House  was  suddenly  told  that  it  must 
pass  a  vote  of  four  millions  of  money  before  the  sitting 
closed.  Mr.  Gladstone  replied  that  this  was  an  irregularity 
which  he  hoped  would  never  be  imitated,  and  he  declared 
that  Supply  was  the  last  matter  to  which  the  cloture 
ought  in  any  case  to  be  applied.  During  the  whole  of 
the  sitting,  as  on  that  of  Wednesday,  the  Liberal  party, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  remained  absolutely  silent  ;  and,  as 
the  Irish  party  were  even  more  absolutely  mute,  the  Con- 
servatives had  to  do  the  whole  work  of  debate.  The 
organs  of  the  Ministry  characterize  the  silence  of  the 
Liberals  as  the  only  weapon  they  can  employ  to  defeat  the 
avowed  obstructive  tactics  of  the  Conservatives,  and  seem 
much  pleased  with  the  refusal  of  the  Irish  members  to 
work  with  the  Opposition.  Nothing  can  be  wiser  than  the 
reticence  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  friends.  They  not  only 
escape  themselves  all  reproach  of  obstruction  on  this 
occasion,  but  they  have  the  satisfaction  of  letting  their 
English  critics  find  out  that  what  the  Ministerial  majo- 
rity calls  obstruction  is  any  postponement  by  debate  of 
the  conclusions  at  which  the  majority  wishes  to  arrive. 
No  epithet  could  be  less  appropriate  to  the  tactics  of 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  than  that  of  obstructive.  Not 
only  has  he  not  been  obstructive,  but  he  has  really  on  this 
occasion  led  his  party  and  prevented  it  from  anything  like 
the  semblance  of  obstruction.  He  arranged  that  imme- 
diate precedence  should  be  given  to  the  Rules,  and  he 
promptly  interfered  when  he  thought  that  a  Conservative 
amendment  was  nothing  but  the  revival  of  a  settled  con- 
troversy. Nor  has  the  debating  of  the  Conservatives  been 
without  definite  practical  utility.  It  has  established  that, 
if  the  same  powers  are  to  be  confided  to  the  Speaker  and 
the  Chairman,  those  powers  ought  to  be  such  as  both 
officials  can  be  equally  trusted  to  exercise.  It  cleared 
up  the  views  of  the  Government  as  to  the  position  of 
casual  Chairmen,  which  were  at  the  outset  very  hazy,  and 
even  contradictory.  Lastly,  it  has  extracted  from  Mr. 
Gladstone  the  admission  that,  in  a  sphere  so  peculiarly  its 
own  as  Supply,  the  cloture,  in  any  shape,  ought  scarcely 
ever,  if  ever,  to  be  applied. 


MR.  HERBERT  SPENCER  ON  AMERICA. 

MR.  HERBERT  SPENCER,  whose  reputation,  if  not 
higher,  is  more  popular  in  America  than  in  England, 
has  published,  in  the  form  of  a  proclamation  or  epistle 
general,  the  conclusions  which  he  has  formed  in  the  course 
of  a  visit  to  the  United  States.  The  admiration  which  he 
expresses  for  the  material  civilization  of  the  country,  and 
especially  for  the  wealth  and  magnificence  of  the  great 
cities,  will  be  acceptable,  though  the  subject  lies  perhaps 
outside  his  special  province  as  a  philosopher.  Humbler 
travellers  can  appreciate  fine  buildings  and  crowded 
thoroughfares.  Proceeding  from  observation  to  prophecy, 
Mr.  Spencer  becomes  still  more  complimentary.  It  appears 
that,  "  because  of  the  size  and  heterogeneity  of  the  com- 
"  ponents  of  the  American  nation,  it  will  be  a  long  time  in 
"  evolving  its  ultimate  form."  The  same  proposition,  ex- 
pressed in  less  scientific  language,  might  perhaps  occur  to 
the  ordinary  understanding.  It  will  be  some  time  before  a 
rapidly  increasing  population,  already  amounting  to  fifty 
millions,  comes  to  an  end,  or  even  assumes  an  organiza- 
tion which  can  be  reasonably  regarded  as  final.  The 
problem  of  American  destiny  is,  as  Mr.  Spencer  suggests, 
further  complicated  by  the  mixture  of  races  which  results 
from  European  immigration.  Germans  and  Norwegians, 
English  and  Irish,  retain,  for  varying  periods,  their  re- 
spective national  characteristics.  There  are  even  districts 
iu  which  Welsh  newspapers  circulate  and  Welsh  pulpits 
resound  with  sonorous  sermons.  The  common  schools  and 
the  numerical  preponderance  of  native  Americans  have 
hitherto  gradually  subdued  foreign  elements  into  a  uni- 
form type  ;  but,  with  the  proportionate  increase  of  new 
comers,  diversities  of  character  and  manners  will  probably 
become  more  frequent.  At  the  same  time,  alien  influences 
will  react  on  the  indigenous  majority  with  effects  which 
\vili  be  visible  to  posterity.    Long  ago,  when  a  similar 


process  on  a  smaller  scale  was  taking  place  in  Italy,  Roman 
patriots  deprecated  the  metaphorical  diversion  into  their 
own  native  Tiber  of  the  waters  of  Orontes  ;  but  the  Ameri- 
cans well  know  that  their  prosperity  is  promoted  by  the 
supply  of  foreign  labour,  and  they  entertain  a  mixed  feeling 
of  complacency  and  repugnance  for  some  of  their  swarming 
guests.  Germans,  Scandinavians,  and  English  are  generally 
welcome,  and  the  Irish  are  almost  indispensably  employed 
in  the  rougher  kinds  of  labour.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
support  which  the  Irish  rabble  in  the  great  towns  affords 
to  turbulent  and  corrupt  demagogues  provokes  deep  and 
helpless  indignation.  The  City  of  New  York,  which  may 
for  some  purposes  be  considered  a  petty  Irish  Republic, 
illustrates,  like  the  drunken  Helot  of  old,  the  inherent  vices 
of  democratic  institutions.  Politicians  in  almost  all  parts 
of  the  Union,  while  they  pay  a  hypocritical  deference  to 
the  clamour  of  Irish  voters,  resent  the  supposed  necessity 
of  tampering  with  their  own  convictions.  The  chief  safe- 
guard of  American  institutions  is  the  division  of  power 
among  local  and  national  authorities,  with  the  consequent 
reduction  to  the  smallest  limits  of  the  interference  of 
Government.  The  incessant  elections,  which  might  have 
been  expected  to  create  habitual  agitation,  produce  the 
kind  of  pleasurable  excitement  which  is  stimulated  in 
England  by  cricket  matches  and  race  meetings. 

Mr.  Spencer,  with  laudable  plainness  of  speech,  calls  the 
attention  of  the  American  people  to  certain  dangers  of 
which  they  are  perhaps  unconscious.  "  I  have,"  he  says, 
"  been  suddenly  reminded  of  the  Italian  Republics  of  the 
"  middle  ages,  a  whole  people  gradually  losing  their  free- 
"  dom  amid  the  growth  of  great  commercial  activity,  and 
"  the  development  of  the  arts  which  rendered  them  the 
"  admiration  of  Europe.  While  the  American  people  re- 
"  tain  the  form  of  freedom,  there  has  been  a  considerable 
"  loss  of  the  substance.  The  sovereign  people  are  fast 
"  becoming  a  puppet,  which  moves  and  speaks  as  thewire- 
"  pullers  determine."  By  good  fortune,  and  through  the 
operation  of  certain  obscure  causes,  the  wire-pullers  in 
America  are,  as  a  rule,  rather  corrupt  than  violent.  They 
employ  themselves  in  procuring  the  election  of  public 
functionaries  who  wish  to  make  their  fortunes,  and  neither 
to  impair  the  security  of  property  nor  to  reduce  their 
fellow-citizens  to  subjection.  Mr.  Spencer  states  that 
he  does  not  think  free  institutions  a  failure ;  but,  as  far 
as  they  are  exemplified  in  the  United  States,  he  evi- 
dently does  not  think  that  they  have  succeeded.  As 
he  wisely  remarks,  "America  is  simply  showing  on  a 
"  larger  scale  than  has  ever  been  shown  before  that 
"  paper  Constitutions  will  not  work  as  intended."  He 
adds,  with  perfect  truth,  that  "  the  diffusion  of  educa- 
"  tion  is  not  a  remedy.  It  is  essentially  a  question  of 
"  character,  not  lack  of  information,  but  lack  of  certain 
"  moral  sentiments."  A  constitutional  and  social  system 
which  produces  a  lack  of  the  moral  sentiments  essential  to 
the  maintenance  of  freedom  might,  in  the  judgment  of 
some  critics,  be  deemed  to  have  failed.  Liberty  has  never 
been  enjoyed  in  modern  times  by  any  community  of  the 
first  rank  except  two.  America  has  been  free  since  the 
foundation  of  the  several  colonies,  and  England  for  several 
centuries,  and  more  fully  since  the  Revolution  of  1688. 
From  the  date  of  the  colonial  rebellion  a  nominal  increase 
of  American  freedom  has  consisted  in  exemption  from 
external  control.  The  independent  Union  of  States  in- 
herited the  English  common  law,  and  the  tradition  of 
personal  freedom  and  representative  government.  Phil- 
anthropic English  enthusiasts  still  from  time  to  time 
affect  to  see  in  the  two  countries  a  single  nation;  but 
Americans  are  less  easily  pleased.  For  three-quarters 
of  a  century  the  gradual  divergence  of  political  habit 
and  thought  furnished  the  most  instructive  of  historical 
studies ;  but  in  the  present  generation,  and  especially 
since  the  rise  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  supreme  power,  great 
efforts  have  been  made  to  assimilate  the  Government  and 
Legislature  of  the  mother-country  to  the  American  type. 
The  Birmingham  Caucus  is  a  deliberate  and  not  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  naturalize  in  England  the  vicious 
practices  which,  according  to  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  en- 
danger liberty  in  the  United  States.  The  explanation  of 
the  possible  failure  of  American  institutions  itself  requires 
to  be  explained.  It  is  of  course  true  that  paper  Constitu- 
tions, like  other  projected  rules,  will  not  work  as  intended. 
The  same  statement  would  be  true  of  self-sown  Constitu- 
tions such  as  that  of  England,  if  there  were  any  formal 
design  with  which  their  results  could  be  compared.  The 
American  Constitution  has  been  maintained  with  remark- 
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able  fidelity,  though  its  operation  has  been  largely  affected 
by  the  growth  of  democratic  power,  and  more  especially 
by  the  introduction  of  universal  suffrage. 

Modern  theorists,  while  they  are  ready  to  accept  the 
most  far-fetched  solutions  of  political  puzzles,  seldom 
trouble  themselves  to  understand  the  most  exceptional 
peculiarity  of  hereditary  English  freedom.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  this  country  is  distinguished  from  other  free  com- 
munities by  the  large  infusion  of  aristocratic  influence  into 
every  social  and  political  department.  It  might  perhaps 
appear  to  an  absolutely  impartial  spectator  that  the  pre- 
dominance in  New  York  and  Birmingham  of  wire-pullers 
over  independent  politicians  is  the  natural  result  of  level 
democracy.  He  might  even  proceed  to  the  startling  belief 
that  peers  are  better  than  wire-pullers.  In  many  parts  of 
England  they  still  enjoy  the  honorary  pre-eminence  which 
in  the  United  States  belongs  to  the  managers  of  political 
parties.  The  barbarously  named  and  questionably  scientific 
study  of  sociology  cannot  condescend  to  occupy  itself  with 
so  actual  and  so  historical  a  phenomenon  as  aristocracy. 
The  "easygoing  readiness  to  permit  small  trespasses" 
which  is  attributed  by  Mr.  Spencer  to  the  Americans  un- 
doubtedly tends  to  the  "  habit  of  acquiescence  in  wrong 
"  and  the  decay  of  free  institutions."  An  inquiry  into  the 
causes  of  a  negligence  which  is  equivalent  to  indifference 
to  freedom  might  be  instructive,  but  it  might  perhaps  lead 
to  heretical  doubts  as  to  the  sanctity  of  democratic 
equality.  Privileged  persons  and  classes  are  seldom  in- 
clined to  acquiesce  in  wrong  done  to  themselves,  and  con- 
sequently they  become  the  natural  guardians  of  liberty 
against  usurpation  from  above  or  from  below. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  political  scepticism  as  to  the 
prospects  of  American  freedom  will  probably  be  condoned 
in  consideration  of  his  biological  optimism.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  test  the  soundness  of  his  confident  prophecy  of 
the  future  perfection  of  the  American  race.  "  From  bio- 
"  logical  truths  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  eventual 
"  mixture  of  allied  varieties  of  the  Aryan  race  forming 
"  the  population  will  produce  a  more  powerful  type 
"  of  man  than  has  hitherto  existed,  a  type  more  plastic, 
"  more  adaptable,  more  capable  of  undergoing  the  modi- 
"  fications  needful  for  complete  social  life.  I  think 
"  Americans  may  reasonably  look  forward  to  the  time 
"  when  they  will  have  produced  a  civilization  greater  than 
"  the  world  has  known."  That  physical  and  intellectual 
giants  will  be  bred  from  a  cross  between  Yankees  and 
Irishmen  is  a  pleasant,  but  uncertain,  speculation.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  learn  whether,  in  the  new  order  of 
the  American  world,  wire-pullers  will  be  squeezed  out  of 
existence,  if,  indeed,  their  race  is  not  perpetuated  on  a 
grander  scale.  As  Mr.  Spencer's  anticipations  are  confined 
to  the  Aryan  races,  there  seems  to  be  little  prospect  of 
improvement  for  the  African  inhabitants  of  the  Southern 
States.  Iu  the  coming  age  of  gold,  it  may  be  presumed 
that  the  cross-bred  Aryans  of  the  North  will,  in  their 
grand  civilization,  recover  the  freedom  which,  according  to 
the  same  authority,  their  ancestors  are  likely  to  lose.  If  in 
this  instance  also  it  were  permissible  to  appeal  from  pro- 
phetic biology  to  history,  it  might  not  be  irrelevant  to 
remark  that  the  highest  type  of  American  civilization  yet 
known  was  furnished  by  the  leaders  of  the  original  rebel- 
lion who  founded  the  United  States.  From  that  time  to 
the  present  there  has  been  an  uninterrupted  progress  of 
political  degeneracy,  though  it  may  in  some  instances  have 
been  rather  apparent  than  real,  inasmuch  as  merit  and  per- 
sonal qualifications  have  been  less  and  less  regarded  in  the 
selection  of  Presidents  and  official  statesmen.  Whether  a 
partial  infusion  of  Irish,  or  even  of  Norwegian,  blood  will 
reverse  the  process  which  has  continued  for  a  century,  can 
for  the  present  only  be  known  by  implicit  believers  in  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer's  infallibility. 


PROFESSOR  PALMER'S  EXPEDITION. 

THE  news  which  was  telegraphed  yesterday  morning 
from  Suez  as  to  the  fate  of  Professor  Palmer's 
companions  has  been  received  with  universal  grief  and 
horror.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  murder  of 
Captain  Gill  and  Lieutenant  Charrington.  A  loophole 
is  left  for  hope  as  to  the  leader  of  the  expedition.  .Pro- 
fessor Palmer,  we  are  told,  in  a  tragical  sentence,  covered 
bis  eyes  with  his  hand  and  leaped  over  a  precipice.  His 
body  has  not  been  found.  The  story  is  too  circumstantial. 
It  has  an  Oriental  air  about  it.    What  is  certain  is  that 


Professor  Palmer  has  disappeared,  and  that  his  unfortunate 
companions  have  been  brutally  murdered  by  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Egyptian  Government.  It  is  difficult  to  speak 
or  think  calmly  in  the  face  of  such  a  certainty,  of  such  an 
anxiety.  But  it  will  be  well  to  have  the  few  known  facts- 
plainly  stated,  so  that,  when  the  full  truth  is  revealed,  we 
may  judge  how  the  blame  of  this  shocking  crime  is  to  bo 
apportioned.  We  must,  in  the  first  place,  endeavour,  in 
spite  of  the  mist  which  red  tape  and  officialism  would 
raise  before  our  eyes,  to  understand  what  was  the  naturo 
of  the  employment  in  which  these  three  courageous 
Englishmen  have  risked,  and  two  of  them  at  least 
have  lost,  their  lives.  That  they  went  to  buy  camels  and 
cut  telegraph  wires  is  a  mere  blind,  and  has  been  virtually 
abandoned  even  by  officially  inspired  papers.  Professor 
Palmer,  attended  only  by  a  Greek  servant,  started  from 
Gaza  in  July,  and  after  a  journey  of  seventeen  days  by 
way  of  Hebron  and  the  desert,  through  the  central  region 
of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  reached  Suez  during  the  first 
week  in  August.  The  object  of  this  perilous  enterprise  is 
an  open  secret.  Had  the  Bedouins  of  the  peninsula  been 
hostile,  backed  up  as  they  are  by  the  whole  of  Arabia,  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley's  flank  movement  on  the  Canal  would 
have  been  almost,  if  not  quite,  impossible.  Professor 
Palmer,  with  his  life  literally  in  his  hands,  sought  out,  one 
by  one,  the  Sheykhs  whom  he  had  known  in  former  visits 
to  the  same  region.  His  object  in  thus,  as  it  were,  putting- 
his  head  into  the  mouth,  not  of  one  but  of  many  lions, 
has  not  been  revealed,  but  we  know  that  Sir  Garnet 
Wolselet  was  not  attacked  in  rear.  The  second  expe- 
dition, the  first  having  been  so  eminently  successful,  left 
Suez  on  the  ioth  of  August,  and  consisted  of  four,  if 
not  five,  Europeans — namely,  Professor  Palmer,  Captain 
Gill,  Lieutenant  Charrington,  an  English  servant,  and 
a  dragoman.  In  a  few  days  or  a  few  hours — the  ac- 
counts are  here  contradictory — one  of  the  commonest 
of  the  accidents  of  Eastern  travel  took  place ;  they  got 
separated  from  their  baggage.  When  this  happens,  as 
a  rule  one  party  waits  for  the  other ;  but  it  is  pos- 
sible that  Professor  Palmer,  anxious  to  keep  an  appoint- 
ment he  had  made  with  the  Sheykh  of  the  principal 
Ax*ab  tribes  of  the  peninsula,  left  his  companions  to  wait 
for  the  luggage  camels,  and  rode  on  himself  with  one 
guide  and  the  money  he  had  promised  the  Sheykh.  There 
can  be  no  object  in  anticipating  the  further  details  of  the 
stoiy,  which  may  come  to  us  in  a  few  hours.  But  the 
British  public  will  expect  to  be  enlightened  on  certaia 
points.  Who  is  the  Governor  of  Nakhl  ?  He,  with  two 
other  Governors,  those  of  El  Arish  and  of  Akabah,  has 
been  frequently  mentioned,  and  the  latest  news  would 
bring  home  the  guilt  of  the  actual  murder  to  the  first 
named. 

An  outlying  station  on  Egyptian  territory,  such  as  Nakhl, 
a  mere  oasis  in  a  sea  of  desert,  would  be  defended  by  a 
handful  of  soldiers  and  an  officer,  all  probably  banished  to 
such  a  remote  spot  for  misconduct.  A  convict  at  Botany 
Bay  would  hold  and  deserve  a  higher  social  position 
than  the  average  governor  of  an  Egyptian  desert  fort,  who 
would  in  all  probability  be  a  Turkish  adventurer,  one 
of  the  scores  of  such  people  who  annually  come  from 
Constantinople  into  Egypt,  and  for  whom  the  Khedive  is 
expected  to  find  employment.  Every  one  who  knows 
Egypt  has  met  them.  The  better  behaved  become  station- 
masters  in  the  villages  of  the  Said,  or  Sheykhs  in  Nubia; 
the  others  are  appointed  agents  of  civilization  among  the 
Bedouins,  and  become  "  governors "  of  such  places  as 
Nakhl.  Their  character  and  antecedents  must  be  perfectly 
well  known  at  Cairo,  yet  no  account  of  them  comes  home. 
Now  and  then  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  one  of  these  men  to  have 
the  chanceof  distinguishing  himself  by  some  piece  of  unusual 
barbarity.  It  is  but  too  likely  that  Professor  Palmer,  in 
making  his  rendezvous  with  the  Sheykh  or  Emir  of  the 
Teyaha  tribe  at  Nakhl,  ran  a  greater  risk  than  if  he  had 
encountered  the  wildest  horde  of  Arabs  between  Suez  and 
the  Hedjaz. 

The  most  serious  question  remains.  Why  was  there  so 
great  a  delay  in  sending  to  seek  for  the  missing  party  ? 
True,  war  on  a  great  scale  was  being  waged  along  the 
western  bank  of  the  Canal ;  but  there  must  have  been 
many  naval  officers  and  others  unemployed  at  Suez  be- 
tween the  1 2th  of  August,  when  the  first  news  was 
brought  to  Suez,  and  the  time,  nearly  three  weeks,  when 
Colonel  Warren,  so  promptly  despatched  by  the  Admiralty, 
could  reach  that  place  from  England.  His  earliest  care 
was  to  search  round  the  coast,  where,  at  Akabah,  he 
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received  the  first  rumour  of  the  present  disastrous  news. 
But  the  naval  authorities  seem  to  have  contented  them- 
selves when  they  heard  that  an  Arab  from  the  miss- 
ing caravan  was  at  Moses's  Well,  a  few  miles  off,  by 
asking  the  Governor  of  Suez  to  send  two  soldiers  to 
fetch  him.  The  soldiers,  of  course,  warned  him  of  his 
danger,  and  a  delay  of  several  weeks  ensued  through  the 
absence  of  any  direct  evidence  as  to  the  history  of  the  un- 
fortunate travellers  after  their  first  start.  Nakhl  is  only 
four  days'  journey  from  Suez.  Everything  pointed  to 
Nakhl  as  the  place  for  which  the  party  would  make  in  case 
of  an  accident.  Yet  no  communication  appears  to  have 
been  attempted  with  Nakhl  until  Colonel  Warren  went 
out.  A  certain  amount  of  mystery  will  always,  we  must 
fear,  hang  over  the  last  chapter  of  this  tragical  story ;  but, 
assuredly,  the  apathy  and  procrastination  of  the  English 
authorities  at  Suez  must  be  explained,  or  at  least  accounted 
for.  Meanwhile,  the  frieuds  of  Professor  Palmer,  remem- 
bering the  perils  of  his  former  expeditions — his  especial 
peril  in  the  last  and  most  successful  journey  from  Gaza  to 
Suez,  his  personal  popularity  with  the  Bedouins,  his  un- 
failing resource  in  danger,  and  all  the  other  qualities 
which  fitted  him  so  pre-eminently  for  the  task  imposed 
upon  him  by  his  country — will  continue  to  nourish  the 
small  spark  of  hope  yet  left  alight  by  yesterday's  tele- 
grams. 


LORD  RANDOLPH  CHURCHILL'S  CASE. 

THERE  are  two  mistakes  which  are  equally  likely  to 
be  committed,  and  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  have 
been  committed,  in  reference  to  the  constitutional  dis- 
cussion which  opened  the  Autumn  Session.  .It  is  possible 
to  take  it  too  seriously,  but  it  is  also  possible  (and  curiously 
enough  this  fault  seems  to  have  been  committed  by  enemies 
as  well  as  friends  of  the  new  Rules)  to  take  it  not  nearly 
seriously  enough.  There  was  a  time  when  English  adora- 
tion for  precedents,  and  English  neglect  of  first  principles 
in  dealing  with  political  and  especially  with  constitutional 
matters,  was  the  subject  of  a  good  deal  of  ridicule  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  It  seems  that  all  this  has  been  changed, 
to  judge  by  the  remarkable  equanimity  with  which  a  pro- 
ceeding involving,  as  can  be  very  easily  shown  against 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Sir  William  Harcoort,  an  entire 
"violation  of  precedent  and  a  direct  contravention  of  the 
dicta  of  the  most  respectable  authorities,  has  been  re- 
garded. On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  acknowledged 
freely  that  under  present  circumstances  the  technical 
objection  loses  much  of  its  importance.  So  peculiar  is 
the  temper  of  the  present  majority,  that  though  there 
might  have  been  a  little  more  trouble  in  enforcing  Mr. 
Gladstone's  decisions  (whatever  they  may  turn  out  finally 
to  be)  by  the  constitutional  machinery  of  a  prorogation 
and  a  fresh  beginning,  instead  of  by  the  unconstitutional 
proceeding  of  an  adjournment,  and  a  kind  of  coda  tacked 
on  irregularly  after  the  Session  had  been  concluded  by  the 
relinquishment  of  the  power  of  the  purse,  they  would  have 
been  equally  certain  of  enforcement  in  the  end.  A  new 
Session  would  neither  have  inspirited  nor  discouraged  the 
hundred  wavering  Liberals  who  are  known  to  be  balancing 
between  their  consciences  and  the  Caucus.  It  would  not 
have  intensified  or  lessened  the  indifference  with  which  one 
set  of  electors  regard  the  proposals,  or  the  dislike  with 
which  they  are  regarded  by  another  set.  It  would  not 
have  warmed  or  cooled  the  fervent  devotion  of  the  local 
party  managers,  or  of  the  local  newspapers,  which,  as  a 
rule,  represent  those  managers,  and  those  managers  only. 
Hence  the  objection  is  rather  one  of  theory  than  of 
practice,  rather  directed  against  what  threatens  to  be  a 
general  and  growing  error  of  principle,  than  fitted  to  upset 
a  particular  application  of  that  principle.  In  this  sense, 
and  in  this  sense  only,  it  may  be  regarded  as  to  a  certain 
extent  academic.  But  in  itself  it  was  fully  worth  urging, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  met  showed  abundantly 
that  it  was  directed  against  a  real  danger. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  speeches  on  either  side  will 
show  bejond  doubt  that,  as  far  as  precedent  and  authority 
are  concerned,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill's  position  is 
unassailable.  It  is  so  unassailable  that,  except  by  reference 
to  the  supposed  exception  of  1820  and  by  a  chicane  about 
the  inadequacy  of  a  motion  for  adjournment  to  remedy 
the  alleged  fault,  neither  the  Prime  Minister  nor  the 
Home  Secretary  attempted  to  meet  it  on  this  ground. 
Mr.  Gladstone's  jocularity  need  not  be  dwelt  upon,  though 


it  is  generally  acknowledged  by  friends  as  well  as  foes, 
that  if  there  is  one  personage  who  shows  to  less  advantage 
than  Mr.  Gladstone  explanatory  it  is  Mr.  Gladstone 
jocular.    But,  putting  this  aside,  Queen  Caroline's  case  is 
the  sole  incident  in  all  Parliamentary  history  on  which 
the  Government   champions   attempted   to   rely,  while 
against  the  weighty  opinions  brought  forward  by  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  they  produced  nothing  whatever. 
Now  there  is  something  in  Mr.  Gorst's  argumcut  that, 
while  the  Ministers  of  1820  kept  the  House  of  Commons 
in  a  kind  of  succession  of  trances  waiting  for  the  coming 
down   of   the   Bill   of  Pains   and  Penalties   from  the 
Lords,  they   brought   no   business  of   any  sort  before 
it.     Bat,  independently   of  this,   it   ought   to   be  re- 
membered that  that  Bill  presented  no  sort  of  analogy 
to  the  present  business.    Sir  William  Haecourt  affected 
to  regard  the  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  as  "  the  most 
"  tremendous  business  which  a  Government  ever  brought 
"  under  consideration."    This  must  be  admitted  to  be  an 
admirable  example  of  courageous,  or  perhaps  humorous, 
hyperbole.    But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  tremendous 
business,  grave  as  it  was  from  its  indirect  bearing  on  the 
reputation  and  popularity  of  the  Sovereign,  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  been,  except  technically,  public  business  at  all. 
Had  the  parties  been  simply  George  and  Caroline  Guelph, 
the  business  would  have  been  a  mere  private  Act,  affecting 
no  public  interest  whatever.    Again,  even  if  the  formal 
precedent  be  allowed,  the  principle  of  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill's  objection  is  not  touched.    The  doctrine  of 
"  Grievance  before  Supply,"  and  the  principle  that,  until 
all  public"  business  requiring  to  be  transacted  has  been 
transacted  the  command  of  the  purse  shall  not  be  given, 
up,  was  in  no  way  violated.     Instead  of  subjects  ap- 
proaching a  King  who  might  be  encouraged   to  turn 
a  deaf  ear  to  them  by  their  previous  complaisance,  the 
King  was  actually  approaching  his  subjects,  cap  in  hand, 
demanding  release  and  relief.     They  were  masters  of 
the  situation ;  they  occupied  for  the  time  not  the  tradi- 
tional position  of  Parliament  at  all,  but  simply  that  of 
a  court  of  law,  which  happened  to  be  the  only  one  em- 
powered to  give  or  refuse  redress  for  a  certain  alleged 
grievance.    That  it  might  have  been  better,  even  in  that 
case,  to  adhere  to  the  salutary,  and  in  every  other  case 
unbroken,  rule  of  making  the  passing  of  the  Appropriation 
Act  carry  with  it  prorogation  may  be  argued.    But  the 
character  of  the  business  then  engaged  in  was  emphatically 
such  that  the  whole  objection  of  principle  fell  to  the 
ground. 

The  attempt  to  pooh-pooh  that  objection  of  principle 
(an  attempt  which  has  been  strangely  made  by  some  of 
the  very  persons  who  are  most  violently  opposed  to  the 
cloture)  will  hardly  be  repeated  by  any  one  who  has  the 
slightest  appreciation  of  constitutional  history  or  of  con- 
stitutional doctrine.  The  words  constitution  and  consti- 
tutional have  been  infinitely  abused,  and,  no  doubt,  their 
general  meaning  is  not  too  definite.  But,  if  any  short 
description  can  be  given  of  a  constitution,  it  is  perhaps 
that  it  is  a  more  or  less  elaborate  system  of  checks. 
The  constitutional  theory  recognizes  the  fact  that  in 
matters  political  precipitate  action,  no  matter  by  whom 
it  is  taken,  is  far  more  dangerous  than  inaction,  and 
it  accordingly  provides  rules  and  principles  which  render 
action  necessarily  deliberate  and  slow.  In  an  absolute 
democracy  like  Appenzell  or  Athens,  in  an  absolute 
monarchy  like  Turkey  or  Russia,  a  single  vote  or  a 
single  stroke  of  the  pen  can,  theoretically  at  least,  do  or 
undo  anything.  For  this  liberty  of  action  the  modern 
Radical  pants.  He  has  persuaded  himself,  or  has  been  per- 
suaded, that  great  numbers  of  important  measures — the 
importance  of  which  is  invisible  to  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity— are  urgently  necessary,  and  he  chafes  at  every 
restriction  and  check  in  beginning  them.  He  must  still 
be  doing,  and  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  of  England  is 
that  in  political  matters  doing  shall  be  surrounded  with  all 
sorts  of  difficulties.  Both  directly  and  indirectly  Air. 
Gladstone  and  those  of  whom  Mr.  Gladstone  is  partly 
the  leader  and  partly  the  tool  strive  to  do  away  with  this 
state  of  things.  They  grumble  at  the  House  of  Lords, 
less  because  the  House  of  Lords  ever  does  anything  that 
is  obnoxious  to  them  than  because  it  sometimes  checks 
them  in  doing  what  they  like.  They  cry  for  cloture  ;  they 
rejoice  in  urgency  ;  they  favour  little  coups  d'etat  on  the  part 
of  the  officials  of  the  House ;  tbey  crave  for  longer  Sessions, 
earlier  meetings,  and  so  forth.  Anything  that  abridges 
the    process   of   legislation,   that   makes   it   easier  to 
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crowd  the  Statute-book  with  enactments  worrying  or 
crotchety,  destructive  or  doctrinaire,  makes  them  happy. 
It  is  perfectly  conceivable  that  in  such  a  mood,  the  theo- 
retical danger  of  the  Crown  misusing  Supply  being  obso- 
lete, and  the  very  practical  danger  of  a  Minister  misusing 
it  not  presenting  itself  at  the  moment  to  their  imagina- 
tions, they  should  think  little  of  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill's  reminder,  and  set  it  down  as  a  mere  party 
move.  It  may  even  be  granted  that,  from  their  point  of 
view,  they  are  perfectly  justified  in  doing  so.  Constitu- 
tional precedents  of  this  kind  are  only  in  the  way  of  those 
who,  like  Captain  Marry  at' s  boatswain,  are  "always  in  a 
"  state  of  'mergency,"  and  who  believe  the  raison  d'etre 
of  Pailiament  to  be  to  prevent  the  thirsty  from  quenching 
their  thirst  in  Cornwall,  or  to  forbid  a  father  to  guard 
against  the  follies  of  youth  by  settling  his  estate.  But 
there  must  be  at  least  some  Englishmen  left  to  whom 
feverish  activity  does  not  seem  to  be  the  ideal  condition  of 
a  legislator,  who  can  recognize  the  advantages  of  hamper- 
ing rash  or  destructive  experiment,  and  who  will  perceive 
the  objection  urged  on  Tuesday  to  be  not  merely  perti- 
nent from  the  point  of  view  of  precedent,  but  valuable 
from  the  point  of  view  of  principle. 


MR.  GLADSTONE  AND  LIBERTY. 

IN  a  speech  delivered  last  week  at  Sheffield,  Mr.  Mundella 
attacked  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  for  his  recent  de- 
claration that  the  Conservatives  ought  to  inscribe  the  word 
"  freedom  "  on  their  banner.  It  is  not  necessary  to  con. 
fine  every  clause  of  a  political  oration  within  the  limits 
which  are  applied,  or  which  ought  to  be  applied,  to 
an  affidavit.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  probably  values 
law  and  order  as  well  as  liberty  ;  and  he  must  be  perfectly 
aware  that  the  mission  of  Conservatism  is  rather  to  restrain 
than  to  encourage  license.  He  was  perfectly  justified  in 
the  implied  assertion  that  the  Radicals  of  the  present  day 
are  disposed  to  widen  the  province  of  legislation,  and  to  dis- 
regard the  oldLiberal  maxim  that  every  man  is  the  best  judge 
of  his  own  interest.  It  was  not  necessary  in  a  rhetorical 
phrase  to  exhaust  the  catalogue  of  Conservative  doctrines. 
Mr.  Mundella,  who  is  an  able  and  honest  man,  though  from 
time  to  time  he  assumes  the  character  of  a  violent  partisan, 
is  certainly  not  exempt  from  the  defect  of  one-sided  state- 
ment which  he  attributes  to  Sir  Stafford  Northcote, 
and  in  one  part  of  his  speech  he  thought  fit  to  assert 
that  Irish  anarchy  was  yielding  "  to  the  remedial,  not  to 
"  the  coercive,  measures  of  Government."  In  other 
words,  he  wishes  to  dissociate  himself  from  that  part  of 
the  Ministerial  policy  which  may  be  unpopular,  while  he 
takes  credit  for  the  concessions  made  to  malcontent 
tenants  at  the  expense  of  the  landlords.  It  would  be  use- 
less to  discuss  for  the  hundredth  time  the  policy  of  the 
Land  Act ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  transfer  of  property 
from  one  class  to  another  interferes  more  directly  with 
the  principle  of  freedom  than  an  alteration  in  criminal 
procedure  which  has  rendered  it  possible  for  a  few  mur- 
derers to  be  convicted  and  hanged. 

The  symptoms  of  a  growing  indifference  to  liberty  de- 
serve vigilant  attention.  Amongst  other  indications  of 
political  degeneracy  the  growth  of  personal  adulation 
requires  special  notice.  Language  which  would  once  have 
been  thought  ridiculous  and  offensive  is  now  habitually 
used  with  reference  to  the  chief  dispenser  of  patronage 
and  power.  Similar  outbursts  of  extravagant  eulogy  became 
common  when  the  Roman  Republic  was  declining  into  the 
Empire.  The  French  Senate  was  not  louder  in  its  praises  of 
Napoleon  than  the  followers  and  subordinate  colleagues 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  admiration  of  their  chief.  No  adver- 
sary disputes  the  great  qualities  of  the  Prime  Minister  ; 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  is  not  disposed  both  to  en- 
croach on  the  privileges  of  Parliament  and  to  encourage 
legislative  usurpation.  Mr.  Mundella  is  of  course  sincere 
in  his  enthusiasm  for  Mr.  Gladstone's  person  and  charac- 
ter.; but  passionate  devotion  to  a  leader  ought  to  be  ex- 
pressed with  a  certain  reticence  and  modei*ation.  It  seems 
that  I\lr.  Mundella  has  always  believed  Mr.  Gladstone  to 
be  the  greatest  living  statesman  ;  but  since  he  has  been 
officially  connected  with  him  "he  has  been  led  to  believe 
"  him  to  be  the  greatest  member  of  Parliament  that  ever 
"  lived.  He  was  the  purest,  the  most  conscientious,  and 
"  the  most  high-minded  statesman,  and  England  was  for- 
"  tunate  in  having  at  her  head  a  statesman  who,  &c.  &c, 
"  and  si  ho  was  still  bent,  single-minded\md  single-hearted, 


"  upon  giving  his  great  genius,  his  noble  energy,  his  won- 
"  derful  combination  of  intellect  and  physique  to  the  ser- 
"  vice  of  his  country."  The  senator  in  Juvenal  who  cele- 
brated the  praises  of  Domitian  was  scarcely  more  eloquent 
than  Mr.  Mundella.  Mr.  Arnold,  who  lately  dilated  at 
Salford  on  the  same  engrossing  theme,  must  acknowledge 
himself  to  be  defeated  in  the  courtly  competition.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  bent  on  giving  his 
genius  to  the  service  of  his  country.  His  enemies  say  the 
same  thing  in  other  words  when  they  calumniate  him  as 
eager  to  seize  supreme  power,  and  pertinacious  in  retain- 
ing it. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote  seems  to  have  expanded  his 
protest  against  encroachments  on  freedom  into  a  denun- 
ciation of  "  the  caucus,  the  cloture,  and  interference  with 
"  contracts."  There  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  tendency  of  the  cloture  to  restrict  the  freedom  of  Par- 
liamentary debate.  The  innovation,  even  if  it  were  necessary, 
and  therefore  justifiable,  is  avowedly  designed  to  deprive 
the  Opposition  of  certain  rights  which  have  been  exercised 
from  time  immemorial.  Some  Liberal  members,  including 
Mr.  Stansfeld,  have  recently  declared  their  disapproval 
of  the  Ministerial  project,  and  more  especially  of  the 
servile  apology  which  is  founded  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  sup- 
posed incapacity  of  abusing  power  with  which  he  may  be 
entrusted.  Triumphant  demagogues  have  in  all  ages  been 
assured  by  their  flatterers  that,  like  kings,  they  could  do 
no  wrong.  It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  argue  that 
partial  prohibition  of  freedom  of  contract  is  an  interference 
with  freedom.  In  this  case  also  it  is  conceivable  that 
there  might  be  sufficient  reasons  for  restriction ;  but  bolts 
and  bars,  even  when  they  are  required,  have  no  tendency 
to  promote  liberty  of  transit.  The  dangers  to  freedom 
from  the  institution  of  the  caucus  are  at  the  same  time 
less  direct  and  more  comprehensive.  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  was  not  bound  by  the  statement  of  a  Con- 
servative wirepuller  that  he  entertained  a  natural  pre- 
dilection for  the  machinery  with  which  he  was  personally 
concerned.  The  Birmingham  Caucus  resembles,  as  has  been 
frequently  shown,  the  Clubs  which  controlled  the  French 
Legislature  during  the  First  Revolution.  At  present  Mr. 
Gladstone,  with  the  aid  of  one  of  his  colleagues,  from  time  to 
time  coerces  the  House  of  Commons  by  threatening  muti- 
nous Liberal  members  with  the  resentment  of  the  federated 
Associations.  It  is  notorious  that  he  could  not  have  hoped 
to  carry  the  first  Procedure  Resolution  by  an  appeal  to  the 
judgment  of  the  House.  By  connecting  himself  with  the 
Birmingham  wire-pullers  he,  not  for  the  first  time,  impairs 
the  security  of  constitutional  government.  The  most 
devoted  adherents  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  press  are  more 
outspoken,  and  perhaps  more  extreme,  in  their  aspirations 
than  their  idolized  leader.  The  House  of  Commons  has 
more  than  once  been  warned  that,  if  it  fails  to  carry 
Liberal  measures,  it  must  be  superseded  by  some  more 
compliant  authority. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote  may  perhaps  have  profanely 
intended  to  include  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  accusations 
against  the  party.  If  impeccable  statesmen  were  liable  to 
criticism,  the  Opposition  might,  not  without  plausibility, 
contend  that  Liberal  assaults  on  freedom  have  not  been 
discouraged  by  the  head  of  the  party.  Within  a  year  or 
two  Mr.  Gladstone  has  for  the  first  time  supported  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson  in  his  agitation  for  compulsory  sup- 
pression of  the  trade  in  alcoholic  liquors.  Local  option 
was  in  itself  a  sufficiently  tyrannical  process ;  but  the 
United  Kingdom  Alliance,  since  it  secured  the  adhesion  of 
the  infallible  Prime  Minister,  has  become  more  ambitious 
or  more  candid.  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  lately  announced 
his  design  of  abolishing  the  trade,  professing  at  the  same 
time,  with  instructive  simplicity,  his  inability  to  understand 
how  any  person  who  himself  abstained  from  the  use  of 
beer  could  hesitate  to  compel  the  rest  of  the  community  to 
follow  his  example.  As  tar  as  he  countenances  the  tem- 
perance agitation,  Mr.  Gladstone  is  an  enemy  of  freedom. 
His  Irish  legislation  has  been  excused  by  himself  and 
his  apologists  as  an  exceptional  remedy  for  extra- 
ordinary evils.  It  was  not  difficult  to  foresee  the  re- 
pudiation of  his  promises  that  no  similar  attempt  afc 
arbitrary  legislation  should  be  made  in  other  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  his  answers  to  deputations  from 
English  and  Scotch  tenant-farmers  who  openly  avow 
their  predatory  intentions,  Mr.  Gladstone  has,  if  hia 
language  has  anj  meaning,  adhered  to  the  doctrine  of 
spoliation.  He  promised  to  tenants  security  of  any  tenure 
which  they  may  possess,  for  the  apparent  purpose  of 
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admitting  their  claim  to  a  new  tenant-right.  _  He  cannot 
have  been  ignorant  that  every  occupier  enjoys  an  un- 
assailable tenure,  whether  his  term,  or  the  residue  of  his 
term,  extends  to  a  week  or  twenty  years.    Prohibition  of 
voluntary  agreements  for  the  hire  of  land  is  assuredly  a 
violation  of  freedom.  In  one  instance  alone  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  shown  a  distaste  for  compulsory  legislation.  The 
claim  of  a  small  minority  of  the  population  to  propagate 
without  hindrance  the  contagion  of  a  virulent  disease  ap- 
proved itself  by  some  strange  caprice  to  Mr.  Gladstone's 
judgment.   He  consequently  held  out  hopes  to  the  fanatics 
who  reject  the  duty  of  vaccinating  their  children  that 
in  this  instance  he  would  for  once  oppose  compulsory 
legislation.     It  is  a  question  of  secondary  importance 
whether   the   Conservative   leaders   are   champions  of 
freedom.     Old-fashioned  Liberals  disapprove  both  of  the 
habitual  interference  of   Parliament   with  private  dis- 
cretion and  of  appeals  to  the  multitude  from  Parliament. 
No  observant  politician  has  trusted  Mr.  Gladstone's 
respect  for  constitutional  doctrines  since  his  abolition  of 
purchase  in  the  army  by  Royal  Warrant  when  he  had 
failed  to  carry  the  measure  through  Parliament.  The 
employment  of  an  obsolete  prerogative  belonging  to  the 
Crown  implies  the  same  political  tendency  which  leads  a 
party  leader  to  ally  himself  with  irresponsible  Clubs  for 
the  purpose  of  applying  external  pressure  to  the  House  of 
Commons. 


MORE  SOPS  FOR  IRELAND. 

THE  Autumn  Session  has  opened  gloomily  in  more 
ways  than  one,  but  perhaps  in  no  way  more  gloomily 
than  in  reference  to  Ireland.  In  itself  the  quiescence  of 
the  Irish  Opposition  on  the  opening  day  would  not  be 
specially  remarkable.  The  merest  tiro  in  politics  has 
learnt  that  the  surprises  of  Parliament  are  at  least  as 
numerous  as  the  surprises  of  cricket  or  of  whist.  But  the 
man  who  is  something  more  than  a  tiro  knows  that,  like 
the  surprises  of  crieket  and  of  whist,  the  surprises  of  Par- 
liament are  generally  capable  of  being  accounted  for  in  a 
manner  which  makes  them  cease  altogether  to  be  sur- 
prising. The  almost  supernatural  calm  and  silence  which 
have  distinguished  the  Irish  party  throughout,  its  scanty 
muster  at  divisions,  the  absence  of  any  attempt  on  its 
part  to  bring  forward  the  usual  grievances,  are  certainly 
not  inexplicable.  It  is  impossible  not  to  recognize 
and  to  lament  in  the  action  of  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the 
subject  of  Contempt  of  Court  a  fresh  concession  to  Irish 
clamour — a  concession  of  that  unfortunate,  but  far  from 
novel,  kind  which  redresses  no  real  grievance,  while 
it  encourages  unreasonable  and  disloyal  demands.  It 
may  be  granted,  if  anybody  pleases,  that  the  power 
of  committing  for  contempt  of  court,  like  all  powers 
which  depend  on  individual  discretion,  has  not  invariably 
been  discreetly  exercised.  But  it  is  in  the  fact  of  its  dis- 
cretionary exercise  that  its  value  consists  as  a  terror  to 
evildoers,  and  no  restriction  of  it  can  be  anything  but 
a  sop  either  directly  to  Irish  clamour  or  to  the  curious 
Radical  desire  that  evildoers  shall  not  be  terrified.  The 
special  occasion  is,  however,  more  unfortunate  than  the 
general  rule  of  action.  It  is  scarcely  rash  to  say  that 
no  man  has  ever  been  punished,  by  whatsoever  autho- 
rity, who  more  richly  deserved  his  punishment  than 
Mr.  Gray.  '  It  is  still  less  rash  to  say  that  there  is  no 
country  in  which  a  rebuff  to  those  who  have  the  courage 
to  brave  popular  fury  in  administering  law  and  justice  is 
so  much  to  be  deprecated  as  it  is  in  Ireland.  It  is  easy  to 
retort  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  action  does  not  of  necessity 
imply  any  slur  upon  Mr.  Justice  Lawson.  The  question 
is  not  what  it  necessarily  implies,  but  what  in  the 
circumstances  it  will  inevitably  be  taken  to  imply.  Mr. 
Plunket's  protest  on  this  subject  was  amply  justified, 
though  unfortunately  it  cannot  prevent  the  evil  it  depre- 
cates. 

The  mischief  of  doing  anything  which  may  hearten  and 
inspirit  Irish  disaffection  is  the  more  apparent  because 
that  disaffection,  though  as  malevolently  active  as  ever,  is 
for  the  moment  in  difficulties.  The  agitators  in  Ireland 
are  quarrelling  bitterly  among  themselves;  their  supporters 
in  America  are  not  only  quarrelling  bitterly  among  them- 
selves, but  enlarging  the  ring  so  as  to  make  the  Irish 
agitators  partakers  in  the  squabble.  The  breach — scarcely 
susceptible  of  being  securely  bridged — between  Mr.  Davitt 
and  Mr.  Parnell   has  been  sufficiently  exposed ;  but 


this    is   by   no   means    the    only   rift    m    the  anti- 
EDglish  party.     Mr.  P.  J.  Smyth— who  {vox  damans 
in  deserto  as  he  generally  is)  deserves  attention,  not 
merely  because  of  his  eloquence,  but  because  he  represents 
a  party  which,  however  mistaken,  is  the  most  respectable 
and  the  least  corrupt  of  so-called  Irish  parties— has  pst 
described  the  Parliamentary  followers  of  his  late  chief  as 
following  "  an  oriflamme  which  is  nothing  but  a  white 
feather  stuck  in  Mr.  Parnell's  hat,"  and  this  sort  of  lan- 
guage is  sure  to  be  echoed.    In  America  itself  a  dejected 
advocate  of  anarchy  laments  that,  according  to  recent 
evidence, ';  Irish  opinion  is  getting  flabby."  It  is  precisely 
at  this  moment,  when  the  house  of  the  enemy  is  divided 
against  itself,  and  when  the  rank  and  file  are  thinking  of 
betaking  themselves  to  farm  and  merchandize,  and  letting 
Home  Rulers  chatter  and  Nationalists  grumble  as  they 
please,  that   Mr.   Gladstone   comes  forward  with  an 
encouragement   to    freshen   up   the   nagging   spirit  of 
sedition.    Whatever  may  be  his  proposals,  however  mode- 
rate and  well  considered  they  may  be,  the  Parnellite 
party   can    go   to   what   in   their   case  represents  the 
country  with  the  boast  that,  in  consequence  of  their  com- 
plaints, the  law  of  England  has  been,  or  is  to  be,  altered ; 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  so  afraid  of  their  orderly  and 
legitimate  opposition  that  he  has  once  more  capitulated  ; 
that  there  is  nothing  which  the  continuance  of  the  policy 
of  the  last  few  years  will  not  effect.    Thus  the  Prime 
Minister  of  England  has  done  his  best  to  take  the  white 
feather  (to  use  Mr.  Smyth's  words)  out  of  Mr.  Parnell's 
hat  and  to  replace  it  with  one  of  a  cheerful  and  triumphant 
colour.    He  has  once  more  said  "  Squeeze  me,"  once  more 
declared  that  anything  may  be  had  for  knocking.  And 
what  makes  this  more  discreditable  and  more  miscnievous 
is  that  it  wears,  and  must  necessarily  wear  to  all  im- 
partial eyes,  the  appearance  of  a  renewal  of  the  notorious 
bargaining  of  last  spring.  / 

Nor  are  the  evidences  of  a  desire  to  propitiate  the  Irish 
party  limited  to  this  ill-advised  proposal.  Mr.  Herbert 
Gladstone  is,  indeed,  not  in  himself  an  important  person. 
In  the  first  flush  of  his  election  for  Leeds  two  years  ago, 
when  it  was  thought  expedient  to  rejoice  Gladstonians 
with  the  prospect  of  a  successor  to  their  idol,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  be  frequent  on  platforms.  But  as  he  soon 
showed  that  he  had  inherited  nothing  but  a  double  portion 
of  his  father's  belief  in  himself  and  of  his  faculty  of  non- 
natural  explanation,  and  that  the  want  of  good  taste  which 
with  Mr.  Gladstone  is  but  occasional  was  with  him 
chronic,  he  was  discreetly  silenced.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  his  utterances,  in  themselves  worthy  of  no  attention, 
have  in  the  circumstances  a  certain  responsibility  attached 
to  them.  They  may  not  be  inspired  ;  they  must  be  taken 
as  permitted.  When,  therefore,  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone 
assures  his  constituents  at  Leeds  of  his  hopes  "  that  bi-fore 
"  long  the  Irish  people  will  be  able  to  deal  without  let 
"  or  hindrance  with  Irish  questions  that  do  not  affect 
"  Great  Britain,"  the  words  are  not  merely  the  words  of 
a  talkative  and  inconsiderate  young  man.  Mr.  Herbert 
Gladstone  is  not  merely  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  ;  he  is 
"  that  unfeathered  two-legged  thing — a  son."  He  does, 
moreover,  in  these  words  little  more  than  put  the  dots  on  the 
i's  of  that  mysterious  utterance  in  the  early  part  of  last 
Session  by  which  Mr.  Gladstone  prematurely  tried  to  catch 
the  Irish  members.  On  this  occasion  more  corn  has  cer- 
tainly been  shaken  into  the  chaff.  It  is  still  barely  pos- 
sible to  contend  that  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone's  words 
mean  nothing  but  local  self-government ;  but  it  is  obvious 
that  they  may  mean,  and  certain  that  they  will  be  taken 
to  mean,  a  great  deal  more.  The  utterance,  too,  chimes 
in  remarkably  with  the  expressed  opinions  of  a  large 
section  of  the  Radical  party.  Not  a  few  members  of 
that  party  who  have  not  taken  the  final  plunge  in  favour 
of  Home  Rule  pure  and  simple  have  dropped  a  tear  over 
Mr.  Parnell's  new  proposals  as  being  reasonable  and 
excellent  in  themselves  and  only  inopportune  in  time. 
Others,  more  practically  given,  are  constantly  harping  on 
the  danger  of  an  increased  Irish  party  irreconcilably 
hostile  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  able,  if  the  Liberal  majority 
be  only  a  little  further  weakened,  to  turn  the  scale  in 
favour  of  those  children  of  darkness,  the  Tories.  Bat, 
what  is  more,  the  whole  Radical  party  without  exception, 
or  with  only  the  exception  of  those  who  have  let  an 
Egyptian  shadow  fall  between  them  and  their  leader,  are 
feverishly  anxious  that  Mr.  Gladstone  should  be  up  and 
doing.  He  is  now,  they  say,  very  strong ;  now  or  never  is 
the  time  to  give  Conservatism  its  quietus.   This  cannot  be 
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done  without  the  Cloture,  and  therefore  Radicalism  is  al- 
most unanimous  in  favour  of  a  measure  which  at  first  sight 
seems  revolting  to  every  sentiment  of  the  Radical  mind. 
To  secure  this  power  of  working  their  will  there  is  evidently 
nothing  that  some  Radicals  would  not  do.  They  would, 
like  Shakspeaee's  (or  Peele's)  Joan  of  Arc,  "  lop  a  member 
"  off  and  give  it"  to  any  power  that  will  help  them — and 
what  member  so  convenient  as  Ireland  ?  There  is  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  sentiments  which  are 
evidently  uppermost  with  the  party  are  otherwise  than 
uppermost,  consciously  or  not,  with  their  chief.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  no  doubt,  is  not  consciously  indifferent  to  the 
welfare  of  the  country.  But  as  he  is  deliberately  and 
primarily  convinced  that  nothing  can  be  so  much  for  the 
welfare  of  the  country  as  his  own  continuance  in  power, 
a  sense  of  duty  no  less  than  a  more  natural,  if  less  credit- 
able, feeling  impels  him  to  take  every  measure  for 
securing  the  immediate  end.  It  is,  of  course,  for  English 
and  Scotch  members  in  the  first  place,  for  English  and 
Scotch  electors  in  the  last,  to  decide  whether  the  price  which 
is  evidently  in  contemplation  is  or  is  not  too  much  to  pay 
for  the  advantage  to  be  secured. 


DYNAMITE  AND  THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 

THE  news  from  France  would  have  seemed  more 
serious  a  few  years  back  than  it  does  now.  In 
an  age  of  dynamite  even  dynamite  ceases  to  attract  much 
attention.  France  is  but  sharing  the  misfortunes  of  her 
neighbours.  The  mother  of  revolutions  cannot  hope  that 
the  Socialist  wave  will  not  reach  her  when  Russia  and 
Ireland  have  not  escaped  from  it.  There  are  circumstances, 
however,  which  give  the  trials  that  have  just  been  inter- 
rupted at  Chalou-sur-Saone,  together  with  the  explosions 
and  consequent  arrests  that  have  taken  place  elsewhere, 
an  importance  of  their  own.  In  other  countries,  how- 
ever tamely  the  Government  may  play  its  part  in  main- 
taining order  and  vindicating  the  law,  there  is  no  one  else 
that  the  nation  can  turn  to  to  render  it  these  elementary 
but  necessary  services.  The  Czar  may  be  weak  in  Russia, 
the  Loud-Lieutenant  may  be  weak  in  Ireland  ;  but 
those  who  seek  peace  and  ensue  it  can  but  hope  that 
authority  will  in  time  assert  itself  with  greater  wisdom  or 
greater  decision.  In  France  alone  something  greater  than 
the  holders  of  office  is  on  its  trial.  In  Russia  or  Ireland 
the  discredit  which  unchecked  disorder  brings  upon  those 
whose  business  it  is  to  check  it  is  scored  to  the  persons 
by  whom  the  government  is  administered.  In  France  it  ex- 
tends to  the  Government  itself.  The  lovers  of  order  in  Russia 
or  Ireland  are  not  tempted  to  overthrow  the  monarchy  or  to 
sever  the  connexion  with  England.  The  lovers  of  order  in 
France  can  hardly  fail  to  ask  themselves  whether,  in  view 
of  what  is  going  on  around  them,  the  Republic,  as  the  word 
is  now  understood  in  France,  is  after  all  the  form  of 
government  that  suits  them  best.  Questions  of  this  kind 
are  seldom  put  openly  until  the  moment  has  come  for 
answering  them.  But  they  may  minister  to  a  general  dis- 
trust without  being  put  openly.  It  is  true  that,  in  the 
special  conditions  of  French  parties,  the  Republic  has  an 
immense  advantage  in  the  fact  that  its  enemies  are 
paralysed  by  their  own  divisions.  If  the  Bourbons  or  the 
Bonapartists  had  now  a  chief  who  could  count  on  the 
active  support  of  all  his  nominal  followers,  the  Republic 
might  be  in  real  danger.  So  long  as  the  Legitimists 
distrust  the  Count  of  Paris  and  the  Orleanists  know 
that  the  Count  of  Chambord  is  impracticable,  the  Royalist 
party  counts  for  next  to  nothing.  So  long  as  the  adherents 
of  Prince  Napoleon  aud  Prince  Victor  hate  each  other  as 
heartily  as  though  they  were  in  hostile  camps,  the 
Imperialist  party  counts  for  next  to  nothing.  But 
the  confidence  which  this  state  of  affairs  naturally  gives  the 
Republicans  may  easily  become  delusive.  If  the  Republic 
were  seen  to  be  tottering,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what 
changes  might  not  be  wrought  in  the  attitude  and  dis- 
tribution of  its  adversaries  by  the  dawn  of  a  new  hope.  In 
the  long  run  the  Government  of  France  rests  neither  with 
the  Republicans  nor  with  the  Monarchists.  It  rests  with 
that  \ast  and  silent  multitude  which  tolerates  everything 
up  to  a  certain  point,  and  nothing  when  that  point  has  been 
passed.  The  Republic  may  retain  their  acquiescence 
long  after  it  has  forfeited  their  confidence,  but  sooner  or  | 
later  the  loss  of  the  one  will  entail  the  loss  of  the  other. 

M.  Duclerc  and  his  colleagues  cannot  now  be  accused 
of  making  too  little  of  the  recent  Socialist  disturbances.  | 


On  the  contrary,  they  seem  inclined  to  fall  into  the  oppo- 
site error  of  showing  themselves  too  much  disturbed  by 
them.  While  the  trials  arising  out  of  the  outrages  at 
Montceau-les-Mines  have  been  going  on  at  Chalon,  arrests 
have  been  made  in  all  parts  of  France.  But  an  arrest 
which  is  followed  the  next  day  by  a  release  for  want  of 
evidence,  while  it  shows  that  the  police  are  extra- 
ordinarily active,  shows  also  that  they  are  extra- 
ordinarily ill  advised.  Either  they  have  been  misled 
by  information  which  as  soon  it  comes  to  be  looked 
into  is  seen  to  be  false,  or  they  have  lost  their  heads 
and  conjured  up  criminals  where  criminals  are  not. 
That  the  Government  believe  themselves  to  be  on  the  track 
of  a  really  serious  conspiracy  of  some  kind  is  beyond 
question.  The  character  of  the  evidence  given  at  the 
trials  goes  to  show  this.  So  little  was  to  be  got  out  of 
the  witnesses,  that  the  only  point  that  admitted  of  any 
doubt  was  whether  their  silence  was  the  silence  of  accom- 
plices or  of  men  who  were  afraid  to  speak.  The  very  time 
while  the  trials  were  going  on  was  chosen  for  explosions 
at  Lyons  and  for  the  display  of  threatening  placards  in 
other  towns.  The  Public  Prosecutor  has  now  obtained 
a  postponement  of  the  trials,  and  a  change  of  the  venue 
from  Chalon-sur-Saone  to  Paris,  on  the  ground  that  the 
jury  have  been  incapacitated  by  threatening  letters  from 
the  proper  discharge  of  their  duty.  If  any  blame  can 
fairly  be  laid  on  the  authorities,  it  relates  to  the  indiffer- 
ence with  which  they  seem  to  have  received  the  first  news 
of  the  conspiracy.  As  long  ago,  it  seems,  as  October  1881 
an  ironmaster  near  Montceau  obtained  from  one  of  his 
workmen  the  statutes  of  one  secret  society  ;  and,  on  for- 
warding them  to  the  Prefect,  he  was  told  that  the  exist- 
ence of  several  others  was  known  to  the  departmental 
authorities,  and  had  been  reported  to  Paris.  That  no  steps 
were  taken  to  prevent  the  subsequent  outbreak,  or  to 
acquaint  the  public  with  its  real  significance  when  it  hap- 
pened, is  one  of  the  many  incidents  which  now  minister 
to  public  distrust  and  uneasiness.  The  peculiar  character 
which  the  outbreak  at  Montceau-les-Mines  assumed  is 
plainly  due  to  the  recent  policy  of  the  Republican  party. 
It  is  naturally  the  object  of  a  conspiracy  directed  against 
property  and  order  in  general  to  obtain  as  much  sym- 
pathy as  possible  for  its  first  overt  acts.  In  all  countries 
to  some  extent,  and  in  France  to  a  very  great  extent,  per- 
mitted violence  leads  to  a  great  deal  more  violence.  It  is 
probable  that  the  ultimate  object  of  the  Montceau  rioters 
was  to  frighten  the  Government  into  bringing  forward 
some  plan  for  the  transfer  of  the  mines  from  the  idle 
masters  to  the  industrious  men.  That  all  property  which 
is  in  any  degree  the  creation  of  labour  belongs  to  the 
labourers,  or  to  the  community,  supposing  the  labourers  to 
be  supreme  in  it,  is  a  doctrine  which  has  made  great  way 
among  the  French  workmen.  But,  if  they  had  at- 
tacked property  generally,  they  would  have  gained  no 
support  except  from  avowed  Socialists.  By  attacking 
only  ecclesiastical  property,  such  as  churches,  parsonages, 
and  crucifixes,  they  enabled  the  organs  of  the  Extreme 
Left  to  describe  the  riots  as  merely  an  injudicious,  but 
pardonable,  mode  of  evincing  hatred  to  a  mischievous 
superstition  which  is  still  subsidized,  in  defiance  of  con- 
sistency and  common  sense,  by  a  nominally  Republican 
Government.  The  so-called  outrages  were  simply  a  too 
outspoken  protest  against  the  Concordat  and  all  that 
springs  from  the  Concordat.  It  is  said,  though  we  do 
not  know  with  what  truth,  that  the  manager  of  the 
Company  by  which  the  mines  are  worked  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  punishing  by  dismissal  any  anti- Catholic  mani- 
festation on  the  part  of  his  workmen,  and  that  he  has  even 
treated  mere  attendance  at  a  funeral  conducted  without 
any  religious  ceremony  as  an  anti-Catholic  manifestation. 
As  to  the  impropriety  as  well  as  the  folly  of  this  last 
measure  there  can  be  no  two  opinions  ;  but  even  this  can 
scarcely  be  held  to  justify  the  llijjjiibliqne  Frangaise  in 
classing  clericalism  and  the  use  of  dynamite  under  the 
common  head  of  dangers  to  society,  and  calling  upon  the 
Government  to  repress  them  both  with  an  equally  firm 
hand. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  disorders  at  Montceau  and  Lyons, 
or  even  the  terrorism  which  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  witnesses  and  judges  at  the  trial,  that  is  most  likely  to 
injure  the  Republican  Government  in  the  estimation  of 
the  country.  When  the  Republic  meant  the  Republic  of 
M.  Thiers,  the  extravagances  preached  by  the  Extreme 
Left  did  it  little  or  no  harm.  They  were  regarded  merely 
as  survivals  of  the  Commune  which  the  Republic  was  as 
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much  interested  in  suppressing  as  the  monarchical  parties 
themselves.  It  is  impossible  to  view  them  in  this  light 
any  longer.  The  most  careless  politician  can  see  that  the 
extravagances  of  ten,  or  even  five,  years  ago  have  become 
the  serious  proposals  of  to-day.  The  institutions  of 
which  M.  Thiers  constituted  himself  the  defender  are  one 
and  all  assailed,  and  the  only  distinction  between  the  men 
actually  in  power  and  those  who  are  waiting  to  succeed 
them  is  that  the  latter  are  a  little  more  outspoken.  As 
has  been  happily  said,  every  Ministry  begins  by  destroy- 
ing something,  and  none  of  them  remain  long  enough 
in  power  to  set  up  anything  in  place  of  what  has  been 
destroyed.  As  regards  disorders  like  those  at  Montceau, 
what  confidence  can  a  sober-minded  Frenchman  feel  in  the 
future  when  he  hears  M.  Cll'menceau  spoken  of  as  a  poli- 
tician who  will  certainly  become  Prime  Minister  some  day, 
and  then  reads  in  each  issue  of  the  journal  which  bears  M. 
Clemexceau's  name  on  its  front  page  an  exceedingly  able 
and  ingenious  defence  of  the  accused  Socialists  by  a  writer 
who  is  himself,  we  believe,  an  ex-Communist  of  1S71  ?  The 
pleas  set  up  in  the  Justice  go  much  further  than  a  mere 
attempt  to  clear  the  accused  of  the  specific  charges  brought 
against  them.  When  the  Republicans  who  wish  to  see 
the  Montceau  rioters  severely  dealt  with  are  bidden  to 
study  the  prediction  of  Prudhon,  "  that  before  fifty  years 
"  had  passed  a  priest  would  be  prosecuted  as  a  swindler 
"  for  the  simple  exercise  of  his  functions,"  and  to  remember 
that  if  that  "  intrepid  Socialist  and  austere  moralist  "  were 
now  living  he  would  understand,  pity,  and  defend  the 
miners  of  Montceau,  it  will  not  be  wonderful  if  men  who 
care  little  for  the  form  and  much  for  the  substance  of 
political  institutions  begin  to  ask  themselves  whether 
a  Republic  which  is  shortly  to  have  M.  Clemenceau  for  its 
chief  ruler  is  precisely  the  Government  under  which  they 
wish  to  live. 


RIVER  COMMUNICATIONS  FOR  EAST  LONDOX. 

IT  is  only  at  intervals  that  people  who  live  to  the  West 
of  London  Bridge  are  reminded  that  to  the  East  of  it 
there  is  a  population  of  a  million  and  a  half  which  con- 
trives to  do  a  vast  amount  of  work  in  a  very  quiet  way. 
At  the  present  moment,  and  after  discussions  carried  on 
over  several  years,  it  is  becoming  obvious  to  everybody 
that  something  must  be  done  to  enable  those  who  live  on 
the  Northern  bank  to  communicate  directly  with  those  who 
live  on  the  Southern.  It  shows  that  they  are  a  singularly 
long-suffering  people  that  a  lively  popular  agitation  on  the 
subject  has  not  begun  long  ago.  The  population  on  the 
North  side  is  equal  to  that  of  Manchester,  Salf'ord,  and  Bir- 
mingham together,  and  there  is  a  city  as  populous  as  Liver- 
pool opposite  to  them.  Apart  from  the  mere  numbers 
divided  by  the  river,  the  amount  of  traffic  across  it  is  im- 
mense, for  these  are  the  busiest  parts  of  London.  At  present 
the  greater  part  of  it  has  to  come  through  the  City,  where 
the  thoroughfares  are  sufficiently  blocked  by  local  traffic. 
The  Eastern  districts  bear  their  share  of  the  rates  for  the 
existing  bridges  which  are  all  in  the  Western.  The  four 
miles  of  London  below  the  bridges  have  no  direct  means 
of  communication.  At  last  it  appears  that  a  serious  attempt 
is  to  be  made  to  remedy  this  state  of  things.  The  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  has  taken  the  first  step  by  ap- 
pointing a  Committee  to  consider  the  plans  for  establishing 
sufficient  communication  drawn  up  by  their  engineer  Sir 
Joseph  Bazalgette.  The  Committee  has  given  an  opinion 
that  something  ought  to  be  done.  That  was  sufficiently 
obvious  to  the  unofficial  mind  long  ago,  and  it  misfit  seem 
that  something  a  little  more  definite  was  required.  But 
the  Committee  has  perhaps  been  well  advised  in  leaving 
to  the  responsible  authority  the  choice  among  the  various 
means  suggested.  It  is 'enough  that  it  has  decided  that 
the  work  must  be  begun. 

The  choice  of  means  will  not  be  an  easy  one.  The  oreat 
army  of  volunteer  advisers  who  always  appear  when  any 
public  work  is  to  be  done  will  be  read'y  with  suggestions. 
An  occasion  of  this  kind  gives  a  remarkably  good  °openiu"- 
for  an  adveitisement  which  costs  nothing.  Engineers  are 
already  hurrying  to  point  out  in  the  most  disinterested 
way  that,  if  their  particular  bridge  were  accepted,  all  the 
difficulties  of  cost  and  construction  would  disappear  at 
once.  And  the  obstacles  to  the  doing  of  the  work  are 
very  considerable  in  themselves.  They  are  of  two  kinds 
—the  engineering  difficulties,  and  the  condition  of  the 
buildings  on  the  riverside.     It  will  not  be  enough  to  | 


choose  that  spot  on  the  banks  which,  is  physically  fittest, 
and  put  the  bridge  there.  The  position  of  the  wharves 
and  the  direction  of  existing  thoroughfares  must  be  taken 
into  consideration.  Modern  engineers  would  make  light 
of  the  difficulties  of  constructing  a  bridge  over  a  much 
wider  stream  than  the  Thames;  but  it  must  be  made  not 
only  over  the  river,  but  over  the  shipping.  The  lowness 
of  the  banks  renders  it  difficult,  as  far  as  anything  can 
be  difficult  to  a  modern  engineer,  to  make  a  high-level 
bridge,  and  a  low-level  bridge  would  stop  the  traffic. 
Many  plans  have  been  proposed  to  get  over  the  difficulty, 
all  very  plausible  at  first  sight,  but  all  marred  by  some 
defect  which  made  them  impracticable  when  they  came  to 
be  examined.  At  last  a  comprehensive  scheme  has  been 
drawn  up  by  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  which  seems  likely 
to  prove  acceptable.  This  plan  goes  far  beyond  the  con- 
struction of  one  bridge.  That  would  not  satisfy  the  needs 
of  East  London ;  and  as  the  work  of  giving  it  sufficient  means 
of  communication  across  the  Thames  is  to  be  undertaken,  it 
should  be  done  thoroughly.  Sir  Joseph  proposes  to  make 
one  high  bridge  and  two  tunnels,  the  first  at  Little  Tower 
Hill,  and  the  others  between  Shad  well  and  Rotherhithe, 
and  between  Blackwall  and  Greenwich.  The  bridge  can  be 
most  conveniently  made  at  Little  Tower  Hill,  not  only  be- 
cause, if  it  were  put  higher,  it  would  be  of  comparatively 
little  service  to  East  London,  but  because  at  that  point  it 
can  be  made  without  interfering  with  the  docks.  It  might 
be  put  a  little  lower,  at  Nightingale  Lane;  but  in  that  case 
it  would  be  necessary  to  undertake  great  works  of  improve- 
ment in  the  approaches,  which  would  interfere  with  the 
wharves.  The  London  Docks,  the  Surrey  Commercial 
Docks,  the  West  India  Docks,  and  the  Millwall  Docks 
occupy  the  banks  of  the  river  to  a  point  six  miles  bdow 
London  Bridge,  so  that  no  new  bridge  can  be  made  except 
at  an  immense  cost ;  but  the  tunnels  proposed  by  Sir  J. 
Bazalgette  can  be  conveniently  made  at  Sliadwell  and 
Biackwall.  The  latter  would  unite  the  extreme  North-east 
of  London  with  Greenwich,  and,  considering  the  rate  at 
which  docks  and  buildings  are  spreading  along  the 
Thames,  would  soon  be  in  the  centre,  and  not  at  the  end, 
of  a  district.  The  bridge  at  Little  Tower  Hill  must,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  engineer, 
be  a  high-level  one.  It  would  be  more  convenient  for 
traffic  if  made  at  a  low  level,  but  it  would  have  the  double 
inconvenience  of  costing  nearly  a  million  more  than  the 
other,  and  interfering  seriously  with  the  movement  of 
vessels  on  the  river.  And  it  is  maintained  that  a  high- 
level  bridge  need  not  seriously  interfere  with  the  land 
traffic.  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  is  of  opinion  that  such  a 
bridge,  crossing  the  river  in  one  span,  with  a  clear  head- 
way of  85  feet  above  Trinity  high  water,  with  straight 
inclined  approaches,  would  be  a  convenient  highway.  It 
is  probable  that  his  scheme  will  meet  with  much  criticism. 
There  are  so  many  people  with  plans  of  their  own,  and  so 
many  who  have  committed  themselves  to  the  approval  of 
alternative  schemes,  that  there  will  be  no  want  of  fault- 
finding. But  the  public  will  probably  be  content  that  any 
practical  scheme  should  be  carried  out,  since  the  alter- 
native would  seem  to  be  merely  endless  discussion.  The 
technical  merits  of  the  different  bridges  can  only  be 
adequately  estimated  by  engineers,  and  it  is  very  pos- 
sible that  a  better  bridge  than  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette's 
might  be  made  ;  but,  as  nobody  seems  to  deny  that  his 
bridge  can  be  made,  and  no  evidence  seems  to  be  forth- 
coming that  he  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  it  would  be 
comparatively  cheap  ;  and  since,  above  all,  it  is  high  time 
that  something  should  be  done,  the  Board  will  scarcely  be 
blamed  for  carrying  out  his  idea.  It  seems  to  be  suffi- 
ciently obvious  that  the  alternative  of  a  ferry  or  a  tunnel  at 
Tower  Hill  is  impracticable. 

The  difficulties  of  construction  are  not  the  only  ones 
with  which  the  Board  of  Works  will  have  to  contend.  As 
in  the  case  of  other  great  public  works  intended  to  facili- 
tate communication,  the  change  is  sure  to  be  opposed  by  a 
large  number  of  persons  who  find  their  account  in  the 
present  state  of  things.  If  the  shipping  were  to  be 
stopped  by  the  proposed  bridge  at  the  Tower,  or  even  any 
considerable  part  of  it,  a  great  change  would  be  made 
in  the  conditions  under  which  many  of  the  labourers 
on  the  river-bank  gain  their  living.  It  does  not  appear, 
ho  wever,  that  the  traffic  on  the  river  would  be  very 
materially  affected  by  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette's  bridge ; 
!  and,  even  if  it  were,  the  need  of  new  means  of  communi- 
cation across  the  river  is  so  great  that  the  gain  to  the 
1  whole  of  London  would  more  than  counterbalance  the 
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damage  done  to  the  men  at  present  employed  on  the  wharves 
between  Tower  Hill  and  London  Bridge.  The  fear  that 
London  would  cease  to  be  a  port,  which  has  been  expressed 
by  some,  is  obviously  exaggerated.  There  is  a  tendency  to 
take  more  and  more  of  the  traffic  down  the  river,  which  is 
wholly  independent  of  the  bridge  at  Tower  Hill,  and  does 
not  in  any  way  affect  the  prosperity  of  London.  The 
financial  difficulties  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  the  scheme 
will  perhaps  prove  more  serious  than  the  opposition  of  the 
men  interested  in  the  docks  which  seem  to  be  threatened. 
The  calculated  cost  of  the  bridge  and  the  two  tunnels  is 
over  five  millions.  London  is  rich  enough  to  spend  a 
larger  sum  on  a  necessary  work ;  but  when  it  becomes  a 
question  how  the  money  is  to  be  raised  an  opportunity  will 
be  afforded  for  the  discussions  which  never  fail  to  retard 
all  plans  for  raising  money.  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  calcu- 
lates that  a  toll  of  a  halfpenny  on  foot-passengers  and  a 
penny  on  carriages  would  produce  61. 16s.  perday,an  amount 
which  would  pay  the  interest  on  the  required  5,ooo,oooZ., 
and  pay  off  the  debt  in  a  reasonable  time.  .But  a  toll, 
though  it  makes  some  of  those  who  use  bridges  or  tunnels 
contribute  towards  the  cost,  does  not  fall  on  all  who  profit 
by  them.  As  the  work  would  be  carried  out  for  the 
general  benefit  of  London,  it  seems  no  more  than  reason- 
able that  the  expense  should  be  borne  by  the  whole  com- 
munity. 


FREE  SCHOOLS  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

THE  coming  election  for  the  London  School  Board 
promises  to  be  of  moi'e  importance  than  any  of  those 
which  have  preceded  it.  Three  yeai's  ago,  when  the  policy 
of  the  Board  was  challenged  and  confirmed  by  a  decisive 
vote,  the  controversy  after  all  turned  mainly  upon  matters 
of  detail.  No  one  denied  in  words  that  the  Board  was 
bound  to  provide  elementary  education  for  as  many 
children  as  were  not  actually  receiving  it  elsewhere,  and 
no  one  asserted  in  words  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Board  to  do  more  than  provide  this.  There  were  differ- 
ences of  opinion  upon  how  the  Board  ought  to  treat 
voluntary  schools,  and  upon  the  precise  subjects  that 
came  within  the  definition  of  elementary  education.  But, 
however  these  and  similar  questions  might  be  settled, 
it  was  certain  that  under  any  circumstances  there  was 
abundance  of  work  for  the  School  Board  to  do,  and  that 
the  age  at  which  the  vast  majority  of  children  leave  school 
would  of  itself  prevent  them  from  receiving  more  than 
rudimentary  instruction.  The  issues  between  the  majority 
and  the  minority  on  the  School  Board  have  been  fought 
with  singular  acrimony ;  but  how  comparatively  small 
they  have  all  the  time  been  may  be  inferred  from  Mrs. 
Fenwick  Miller's  speech  at  the  meeting  in  Farringdon 
Street  on  Monday.  Mrs.  Millek  proposed  an  amendment 
to  a  motion  in  favour  of  the  action  of  the  Board 
brought  forward  by  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
England.  She  asked  the  meeting  to  pledge  itself  to 
support  School  Board  reform  on  the  lines  of  increased 
care  in  expenditure,  and,  according  to  the  report  in  the 
Times,  "  proceeded,  in  eloquent  and  persuasive  language, 
"  to  denounce  the  '  School  Board  ring,'  and  to  arraign  the 
"  Board  in  regard  to  the  Shaftesbury  training-ship." 
The  truth  is,  that  the  language  of  the  minority  on  the 
School  Board  has  been  a  great  deal  too  "  eloquent  and 
"  persuasive."  If  they  had  been  less  given  to  calling  the 
majority  names,  and  more  cai'eful  in  watching  over  the 
details  of  the  outlay  they  object  to,  they  might  even  have 
kept  the  cost  of  ventilating  the  Board-room  within  the  ori- 
ginal estimate.  Still,  when  all,  and  more  than  all,  the  signi- 
ficance that  really  belongs  to  them  has  been  given  to  these 
disputes,  they  involve  no  question  of  principle.  Even  the 
aesthetic  member  who  furnished  the  Shaftesbury  would  not 
contend  that  expense  should  be  no  object  in  the  fitting  out 
of  training-ships  ;  while  the  most  parsimonious  education- 
ist would  admit  that,  considering  the  number  of  hours 
the  members  sometimes  have  to  spend  in  the  Board-room, 
no  sum  that  is  necessary  to  ventilate  it  ought  to  be  re- 
fused. 

There  are  indications  that  the  elections  of  next  mouth 
will  turn  in  part  on  questions  of  very  much  wider  interest. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Board  said  the  other  day  that  the 
proposal  to  open  free  schools  by  way  of  experiment  had 
been  left  to  the  electors  to  decide,  and  several  letters 
which  have  appeared  in  the  Times  show  that  they 
will  also  have  to  pronounce  on  the  proposal  to  open 


"  higher  elementary  schools."  Mr.  Buxton's  own  prepos- 
sessions are  apparently  in  favour  of  free  schools,  and  even 
Mr.  Forster  declared  on  Monday  that  there  is  "  much  to 
"  be  said  on  both  sides."  When  the  author  of  the 
Elementary  Education  Act  goes  the  length  of  admitting 
that  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  making  a  funda- 
mental alteration  in  it,  those  who  wished  to  make  that 
alteration  when  the  Bill  was  still  before  Parliament  are 
naturally  stimulated  to  further  action,  and  it  will  bo 
surprising  if  Mr.  Forster's  concession  does  not  make 
the  question  of  free  schools  more  prominent  than  it 
might  otherwise  have  been.  It  is  very  much  to  the 
advantage  of  the  proposal  that  it  is  put  forward  in  the 
innocent  guise  of  an  experiment.  Nobody  is  frightened 
by  the  idea  of  opening  a  few  free  schools  just  to  see  how 
they  answer.  It  is  not  noticed  that  to  open  half  a  dozen 
concedes  the  principle  as  completely  as  though  every  Board 
school  in  London  were  made  free.  The  objection  to  free 
schools  may  be  sound  or  worthless,  but  it  is  not  an 
objection  that  can  be  solved  by  experiment.  The  points 
which  can  be  settled  in  that  way  relate  only  to  the 
educational  aspect  of  the  change.  No  amount  of  experi- 
ments can  lessen  the  force  of  the  social  objection.  Hitherto 
the  poor  have  had  but  one  legal  claim  on  the  community — 
the  claim  arising  from  destitution.  In  its  own  interest 
and  for  its  own  ends  the  State  has  proclaimed  that  no  man 
shall  be  left  to  starve.  When  it  was  made  compulsory 
upon  parents  to  give  their  children  a  minimum  of  educa- 
tion, the  difficulty  how  very  poor  parents  were  to 
pay  even  for  this  minimum  at  once  arose,  and,  as 
nsual,  it  was  got  over  by  a  compromise.  In  strict 
logic  no  distinction  ought  to  have  been  made  between 
educational  and  any  other  kind  of  destitution.  When 
Parliament  had  determined  what  necessaries  a  parent 
should  be  compelled  to  give  his  child,  inability  to 
give  them  should  have  made  him  a  pauper.  Mr. 
Forster  was  not  prepared  to  go  this  length,  and  the 
result  was  that  the  Guardians  or  the  School  Boards  were 
directed  to  pay  or  remit  the  school  fees  in  the  case  of 
parents  who  are  nnable  to  pay  them,  without  their  being 
regarded  as  paupers.  For  the  first  time  the  community 
relieved  something  else  than  sheer  inability  to  keep  body 
and  soul  together.  Where  school  fees  were  concerned 
indigence  became  as  good  a  plea  as  destitution.  The  idea 
of  education  being  provided  without  the  parent  contri- 
buting anything  to  the  cost  thus  became  familiar,  and  the 
result  of  that  familiarity  is  seen  in  the  agitation  for  free 
schools.  If  a  few  are  set  up  in  London,  the  day  when  all 
elementary  schools  will  be  free  cannot  be  far  off.  It  will 
be  impossible  to  get  parents  to  pay  school  fees  after  they 
have  once  seen  them  abolished,  and  it  will  be  equally  im- 
possible to  limit  the  benefit  to  a  few  arbitrarily  chosen 
districts.  After  all,  it  will  be  said,  it  will  only  raise  the 
rate  by  a  penny  in  the  pound  ;  and  if  there  be  any  number 
of  ratepayers  to  whom  even  this  increase  is  an  object,  they 
will  be  asked  to  comfort  themselves  by  the  reflection  that, 
though  they  pay  a  little  more,  they  get  far  better  value 
for  their  money.  The  one  thing,  therefore,  for  the 
ratepayers  of  London  to  consider  in  relation  to  free 
schools  is  that  it  is  a  question  of  all  or  none.  It  is 
impossible  that  free  schools  and  paying  schools  should 
long  exist  side  by  side  when  the  circumstances  of 
the  parents  and  the  education  given  to  the  children  are 
substantially  identical.  Nor  will  it  be  practicable  to 
make  a  distinction  between  parents  who  can  and  parents 
who  cannot  pay  the  fees  without  inconvenience.  The 
rates,  it  must  be  remembered,  will  be  mainly  levied  on  the 
former  class.  It  is  not  the  poor,  but  those  just  above  the  . 
poor,  that  form  the  bulk  of  the  contributories  to  the  edu- 
cation rate ;  and  if  any  schools  are  free,  the  actual  rate- 
payers wdl  certainly  insist  that  the  schools  which  their 
children  attend  shall  be  among  the  number. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  matter  of  free  schools  that  the 
London  School  Board  seem  anxious  to  prove  how  far  they 
can  go  in  the  direction  of  an  amiable  socialism.  There  is 
another  project  much  in  favour  with  them  which  has  pre- 
cisely the  same  tendency.  The  Board  now  proposes  to 
set  up  "  higher  elementary  schools,"  in  which  the  more 
intelligent  children  may  remain  to  a  somewhat  later  age 
than  they  can  well  be  kept  in  an  ordinary  elementary 
school,  and  receive  a  proportionately  better  education. 
The  very  name  which  these  schools  are  to  bear  shows  the 
confusion  of  thought  in  which  they  have  their  origin.  A 
higher  elementary  school  is  something  like  a  luxurious 
necessary  of  life.     Elementary  education,  if  words  are 
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to  have  any  meaning,  stands  for  that  minimum  of 
rndimentarv  instruction  which  the  State  has  decreed 
every  parent  shall  be  compelled  to  give  his  children, 
together  with  such  additional  teaching  as  can  be  conveyed 
in  the  process  of  imparting  this  minimum.  Anything  above 
this  is  secondary  education.  These  higher  schools  are  avow- 
edly meant  to  teach  more  than  the  rudiments,  and  to  teach 
them  to  older  children  than  are  found  in  elementary  schools. 
They  are  intended,  in  fact,  not  for  poor  children,  but  for 
children  who,  as  the  term  is  usually  understood,  belong 
to  the  middle  classes.  This  is  shown  by  the  fee  it  is 
proposed  to  charge — gd.  a  week — -and  by  the  fact  that  the 
parents  can  afford  to  keep  their  children  at  school  for  some 
two  or  three  years  after  the  children  of  the  poor  are  at 
work.  We  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  desire  to  set 
up  schools  of  this  kind.  Secondary  education  stands  now 
in  far  greater  need  of  improvement  than  elementary  edu- 
cation, and  we  should  welcome  with  delight  any  well- 
considered  scheme  for  the  voluntary  maintenance  of 
secondary  schools,  for  the  application  to  their  use  of  many 
endowments  now  allowed  to  run  to  waste,  and  even  for 
aiding  them  out  of  public  funds,  as  in  the  case  of  any 
other  object  of  great  public  interest.  What  is  objection- 
able in  the  scheme  of  the  London  School  Board  is  that  it 
diverts  funds  intended  for  elementary  education  from  their 
original  purpose ;  that  it  spends  these  funds,  not  on 
secondary  education  generally,  but  on  a  particular  type 
of  secondary  school,  which,  moreover,  is  described  by  a 
wholly  misleading  title ;  that  it  applies  a  rate  levied  on 
the  whole  community  for  the  benefit  of  an  arbitrarily 
chosen  section  of  it ;  and  that  it  gives  time  and  thought  to 
the  working  out  of  these  mistaken  ends  which  are  not  more 
than  sufficient  for  the  proper  discharge  of  the  Board's 
special  and  most  arduous  duties.  If  we  are  to  set  up  a 
system  of  secondary  education  at  the  cost  of  the  natiou, 
let  us  at  least  take  care  that  it  is  comprehensive  in  its 
scope,  fair  in  its  incidence,  and  entrusted  to  competent 
hands.  The  ambitious  good  intentions  of  the  Loudon 
School  Board  fulfil  none  of  these  essential  conditions. 


A  FRENCH  CRITIC  OST  WORDSWORTH. 

THREE  years  ago  Mr.  Arnold,  in  the  " gracieuse  preface,"  as 
M.  Scherer  justly  styles  it,  to  his  selections  from  Wordsworth's 
poetry,  was  forced  to  the  melancholy  admission  that  on  the  Conti- 
nent the  poet  was  still  "  almost  unknown."  Even  M.  Taine  could 
find  little  more  to  say  about  him  than  that  he  was  a  "  poet  of  the 
twilight,"  a  "  new  Oowper,  with  less  talent  and  more  ideas"  ;  and 
through  the  half-dozen  pages  which  he  bestows  on  him,  he  treats 
him  generally  with  a  good  deal  of  that  ignorance,  and  not  a  little  of 
that  impertinence,  which  Mr.  Arnold  complains  certain  of  our  own 
"  tenth-rate  critics  and  compilers  "  still  permit  themselves  to  em- 
ploy in  speaking  of  Wordsworth's  poetry.  M.  Scherer,  one  of  the 
lew  living  Frenchmen  who  are  very  well  acquainted  with  other 
modern  languages  than  their  own,  has  determined  that,  so  far  as  he 
and  France  are  concerned,  this  reproach  (and  he  allows  that  it  is  a 
grave  reproach)  shall  no  longer  exist.  "  Really,"  he  says,  "  we 
must  no  longer  allow  illustrious  names  never  to  be  mentioned  in 
France  merely  because  they  happen  to  be  the  names  of  foreigners, 
or  to  be  mentioned  without  conveying  at  least  some  more  precise 
idea  than  at  present."  Accordingly,  he  set  to  work  in  the  Temps 
to  give  his  countrymen  some  more  precise  idea  of  a  poet  who  is 
f  indisputably  one  of  the  great  names  in  English  literature,"  a  poet 
who,  in  his  judgment,  as  in  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Arnold,  ranks 
next  to  Milton,  "  notably  below  him,  but  still  the  first  after  him." 
In  the  latest  volume  of  his  Studies  on  Contemporary  Literature 
these  papers  are  reprinted,  and  among  such  various  subjects  of 
study  as  Carlyle,  M.  Taine,  Lord  Beaconsfield,  M.  Renan,  Sainte- 
Beuve,  and  M.  Zola,  Wordsworth  is  seen  to  occupy  the  hrst  and 
by  far  the  most  conspicuous  place. 

Some  of  M.  Scherer's  English  critics  do  not  quite  know  what 
to  make  of  him.  He  seems  to  puzzle  them  a  little,  and,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  he  sometimes  irritates  them  not  a  little. 
With  some,  indeed,  he  stands  very  high.  Notably  with  Mr. 
Arnold,  who  regards  him  (may  we  say,  with  perhaps  one 
exception?)  as  the  first  of  living  critics,  on  whose  shoulders 
has  fallen  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  mantle  of  Sainte- 
Beuve.  In  Mr.  Arnold's  eyes  he  is  an  "  exceptional  Frenchman," 
and  as  "  he  knows  thoroughly  the  language  and  literature  of 
England,  Italy,  Germany,  as  well  as  of  France,"  so  far  it 
is  probable  that  every  one  will  go  along  with  Mr.  Arnold.  He 
is  praised,  too,  for  his  open-mindedness,  his  firmness,  and  sureness 
of  judgment,  though  it  is  allowed  he  has  not  quite  the  elasticity 
and  cheerfulness  of  his  illustrious  predecessor.  It  is  in  no  spiut 
of  impertinence,  but  rather  a  humiliating  confession  of  national 
ignorance  (though  we  are  pleased  to  see  that  M.  Scherer  considers 
us  to  be  far  less  sinners  in  this  respect  than  his  own  countrymen), 
that  we  hazard  the  suggestion  that,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Mr. 
Arnold's  praise  and  the  practical  form  that  praise  took  in  his 


review  of  M.  Scherer's  criticisms  ou  Milton  and  Goethe,  many  of 
us  here  in  England,  purblind  creatures  that  we  are,  had  never 
heard  at  all  of  this  exceptional  Frenchman,  or,  as  he  says  is  the 
case  in  France  with  Wordsworth,  had  not  learned  to  attach  any  very 
precise  idea  to  his  name.  This  is  another  of  the  debts  our  <;enera- 
tion  owes  to  Mr.  Arnold,  for  it  is  certain  that,  whatever  may  be 
the  sum  of  our  agreement  with  him,  or  our  dill'erence,  at  least  no 
one  can  read  M.  Scherer  without  getting  some  benefit  from  him, 
if  it  be  only  that  benefit  which  Gibbon  says  may  be  derived  as 
much  from  opposition  as  from  agreement  in  ideas.  M.  Scherer  is,  no 
doubt,  conscious  of  the  good  turn  Mr.  Arnold  has  done  him,  and 
to  that  we  may  perhaps  in  part  attribute  the  elaborate  encomium 
on  his  English  admirer  which  occupies  so  conspicuous  a  position 
in  his  study  of  Wordsworth,  and  may  possibly  prove  to  some 
English  readers  the  most  interesting  part  of  it.  And,  allowing 
for  that  inevitable  mixture  of  enchantment  which  distance  lends  to 
every  object,  whether  man  or  mountain,  there  is  very  littlj  in 
M.  Scherer's  praise  at  which  we  should  for  our  part  be  disposed  to 
cavil.  Cynics  perhaps  may  smile  when  they  find  our  apostle  of  the 
grand  manner  described  as  "  le  plus  simple  et  le  moins  atlecto  des 
homines,"  and  many  who  are  not  cynics  will  certainly  stare  when 
they  read  that  he  is  "  fort  61oign6  de  s'attribuer  une  mission  quel- 
conque."  But,  on  the  whole,  few  Englishmen,  save  perhaps  some 
translators  of  Homer,  or  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  who  is  so  angry 
with  Mr.  Arnold  for  ranking  Wordsworth  above  Byron,  or  the 
editor  of  Punch,  who  is  so  angry  at  being  told  to  get  lucidity,  are 
likely  to  deny  that  M.  Scherer's  compliments  are,  if  elaborate,  at 
least  sincere,  and  in  the  main  just. 

But  concerning  M.  Scherer  himself  there  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  great 
diversity  of  opinion.  The  other  day  he  was  likened  by  a  contemporary 
to  "  a  French  Principal  Shairp,"  and  it  was  to  be  gathered  from 
the  covtext  that  the  comparison  was  not  intended  to  be  compli- 
mentary. He  is  accused  of  "a  remarkable  inability  to  appreciate 
what  he  does  not  like,"  of  "  a  reasonableness  which  is  so  ex- 
tremely reasonable  that  it  sometimes  forgets  to  be  anything  else." 
These  accusations  are  perhaps  a  little  vague.  It  must  surely  first 
be  shown  that  he  is  unjust  in  his  dislikes  before  he  can  be  blamed 
for  a  want  of  appreciating  what  he  dislikes.  The  fact  is,  that 
M.  Scherer's  method  of  criticism  is  directly  opposed  to  the  method 
that  is  still  so  largely  in  vogue  at  the  present  day.  Despite  all 
the  vauntings  of  our  new  apparatus  criticus,  all  our  sneers  at  the 
old,  the  greater  part  of  contemporary  criticism  is  still  as  surely 
made  up  of  "  personal  sensations  of  like  and  dislike  "  as  it  ever 
was  in  the  days  of  Jeffrey  and  Macaulay.  We  have  learnt,  no 
doubt,  to  "moderate  the  transports  of  our  tongue,"  to  express  our 
likings  and  dislikings  with  a  little  more  temperance  and  sobriety 
than  did  the  young  lions  of  the  Quarterlies  in  the  early  days  of 
the  century.  But  are  we  not  pretty  nearly  as  "  cock-sure  "  as 
they  were,  though  in  a  different  way  ?  We  assume  the  virtue  of 
humility  perhaps  with  more  parade  than  they  ever  cared  to  show, 
but  we  all  know  what  place  in  the  catalogue  of  sins  a  certain  dis- 
tinguished personage  has  given  to  "  the  pride  which  apes  humility." 
Whatever  we  may  think,  whatever  we  may  say,  we  have  not 
really  made  any  appreciable  advance  towards  reasonableness.  In 
our  actual  treatment  of  the  subject  under  review  we  have  perhaps 
done  so ;  but  to  those  who  decline  to  make  use  of  our  spectacles 
we  are  every  whit  as  unreasonable  as  were  the  most  headstrong  of 
those  fathers  of  ours  at  whom  we  are  so  pleased  to  sneer.  To  the 
exuberant  young  eulogists  who  play  at  criticism  to-day,  no  doubt 
so  clear-headed  a  writer  as  M.  Scherer  will  appear  too  "  reason- 
able." They  will  look  to  see  what  he  says  of  Milton,  and  they 
will  find  that  "  not  one  reader  in  a  hundred  can  read  the  ninth 
and  tenth  books  of  Paradise  Lost  without  smiling,  or  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  without  yawning  "  ;  they  will  find  that  Byron  "  dresses 
up  in  a  caftan  and  turban  the  sombre  humours  of  a  worn-out  man 
of  the  world " ;  they  will  find  that  Wordsworth  "  not  only 
parades  enthusiasm  for  flowers  and  birds,  but  predilection 
for  beggars,  cripples,  and  idiots";  that  Carlyle  is  something  of  a 
buffoon,  and  the  author  of  Endymion  not  a  little  of  a  charlatan. 
On  such  and  yet  more  terrible  profanities  they  may  very  well 
light  in  turning  over  M.  Scherer's  pages,  and  they  will  want  no 
more ;  they  will  fling  the  book  from  them  in  disgust,  aud  turn  for 
solace  to  their  favourite  rhapsodists,  who  will  receive  them  with 
open  arms,  and  tell  them  that  Rossetti  is  the  equal  of  Dante,  and 
Victor  Hugo  of  Shakspeare.  The  fact  is  that  M.  Scherer  has  that 
dangerous  gift — the  most  dangerous  and  the  most  unpardonable 
that  a  critic  can  have  for  those  who  disagree  with  him — the  gift 
of  being  able  to  see  the  faults  as  well  as  the  virtues  of  hia  subject. 

Certainly  he  sees  plenty  of  faults  in  Wordsworth.  He  sees  so 
many,  indeed,  that  the  Quarterly  Reviewer,  save  for  M.  Scherer's 
conclusion  that  Wordsworth  ranks  next  to  Milton,  avows  himself 
ready  to  agree  with  every  word  of  an  essay  which  he  de- 
clares, in  the  transports  of  his  enthusiasm  (for  this  Reviewer 
thinks  not  very  nobly  of  Wordsworth),  to  tend  bv  every  argu- 
ment and  every  phrase  towards  a  "  diametrically  opposite  con- 
clusion.' But  this  is  by  no  means  so;  and,  when  the  Reviewer 
makes  use  of  so  random  an  assertion,  he  only  shows  his  possession 
of  a  faculty  very  common  with  the  critic,  the  faculty  which 
Johnson  characteristically  describes  as  not  easily  missing  what 
one  desires  to  find.  In  point  of  fact,  M.  Scherer's  view  of 
Wordsworth  is  very  much  Mr.  Arnold's — a  fact  which,  no  doubt, 
has  contributed  its  share  to  his  admiration  for  our  "  exceptional 
Englishman.'  It  is  true  he  goes  a  little  further  in  his  fault- 
finding, and  not  quite  so  far  in  his  praise ;  and,  no  doubt,  a 
superticial  reader  of  his  words  might  be  inclined  to  agree 
that   he   has   not   sufficiently   justilied   his   conclusion  that 
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Wordsworth  is  "  de  l\5toffe  dont  sont  faits  les  immortels,"  and 
is  to  be  ranked  first  among  English  poets  after  Milton.  But 
tbe  reader  who  goes  to  M.  Scherer,  not  to  get  bis  own  opinions 
confirmed,  but  to  find  what  M.  Scherer's  are,  and  especially  a 
reader  who  is  acquainted  with  his  critic's  method,  will  see  that 
this  is  not  really  so.  lie  has  little  more  admiration  for  Words- 
worth's philosophy  than  has  Mr.  Arnold.  "  Scarcely,"  he  says, 
"  should  we  dare  to  call  him  a  philosopher,  so  wanting  in  him  is 
the  reasoning  and  speculative  element.  Even  the  title  of  thinker 
only  half  becomes  him;  'he  is  a  contemplative.'"  He  finds,  too, 
that  Wordsworth  could  produce,  and  did  produce  in  too  large 
quantities,  work  "  quite  uninspired,  flat,  and  dull  "  ;  and  he  finds, 
too,  that  most  of  this  work  is  iu  his  longer  poems,  The  Ex- 
cursion and  The  Prelude.  Despite  some  indisputable  beauties,  he 
says,  one  cannot  read  them  through  without  a  sense  of  weariness ; 
"  ils  sont  uu  peu  lourds  et  monotones."  Hence  a  suspicion  of 
wearisonieness  has  become  attached  to  the  name  of  Wordsworth, 
and  has  cramped  his  fame.  The  fact  is,  he  goes  on,  that  our  poet's 
system,  his  very  genius,  inevitably  puts  him  at  a  disadvantage 
when  he  writes  without  the  help  and  the  constraint  of  rhyme.  His 
blank  verse  has  often  sublimity  both  of  thought  and  language,  but 
that  sublimity  is  generally  reached  by  a  direct  infraction  of  his 
own  poetic  principles.  He  has,  in  short,  as  Mr.  Arnold  says,  fine 
Miltonic  lines  and  phrases,  and  fine  lines,  too,  in  his  own  manner. 
Many  of  these  M.  Scherer  quotes,  and  always  with  praise  ;  but  he 
also  finds  too  many  of  those  "  leagues  of  lumbering  movement " 
which  so  sadly  distress  the  lover  of  Wordsworth,  and  serve  so 
cruelly  to  point  the  sneers  of  the  Quarterly  Reviewer.  Simplicity, 
naturalness  of  thought  and  language — this,  says  M.  Scherer,  was 
Wordsworth's  poetic  creed.  "  He  renounced  the  artificial  diction 
of  the  classical  school,  their  antithesis,  and  their  profusion  of 
epithets,  attempting  to  make  up  for  baldness  of  form  by  the  charm 
of  a  sentiment  absolutely  sincere,  and  by  the  noveltv  of  a  language 
absolutely  natural."  But  he  could  not  always  do  this.  The  sim- 
plicity of  his  subject  too  often  degenerated  into  triviality  ;  the 
simplicity  of  his  style  too  often  into  poverty.  Bis  subject  had 
not  always  in  itself  the  natural  charm  ;  it  was  not  always 
simplex  munditiis,  but  sometimes  simplex  immundit.iis.  Employed 
on  such  subjects,  absolute  sincerity  of  sentiment  and  absolute 
naturalness  of  language  could  not  but  be  bald  and  trivial.  Hence 
it  is  that  Wordsworth's  poetry,  with  its  inevitable  tendency  to 
the  prosaic,  sinks  sometimes  into  it  altogether,  and  we  get  such 
writing  as — 

Meanwhile  the  Evangelists,  Isaiah,  Job, 
Moses,  and  lie  w  ho  penned  the  other  day 
The  death  of  Abel— 

of  which  Milton  has  given  us  the  very  foil  and  counterpart  in  his 

Blind  Thamyris  and  blind  M.Tonides, 

And  Tiiesias  and  Fhineus,  prophets  old  ; — ■ 

or  such  as 

A  travelling  cripple,  bt  the  trunk  cut  short, 
And  stumping  on  his  arms  ; 

or  as  Mr.  Arnold's  enemy, 

And  at  the  "  Hoop  "  alighted,  famous  inn  ; 

to  say  nothing  of  all  those  desperate  platitudes  in  which  tbe 
fervent  Wordsworthian  iiuds  the  really  precious  part  of  his 
master's  work-,  the  "  scientific  system  of  thought,"  that  sweet 
union  of  philosophy  and  poetry,  which  for  so  many  years  these  in- 
discreet disciples  have  been  trying  to  palm  oil'  on  the  world  as 
Wordsworth's  noblest  title  to  praise,  and  which  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence has  tended  only  to  create  in  so  many  minds  a  false  im- 
pression of  his  real  work,  and  even,  as  M.  Scherer  says,  to  attach  a 
sense  of  dulness  to  his  very  name. 

Our  French  critic,  then,  finds  fault  enough  in  all  conscience ; 
nevertheless,  his  final  estimate  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  high  one, 
nor  is  it  true  that  he  contents  himself  with  a  bare  assertion. 
The  philosophy  of  Wordsworth  and  his  didactic  moralizing  he 
cannot  away  with ;  he  admits  to  the  full  that  the  poet  has  little 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart  or  of  the  world  ;  love  and  hate  and 
burning  thoughts,  sublime  melancholies,  audacious  revolts,  "  le 
drame  interieur  des  passions,"  are  alike  unknown  to  him.  None 
of  these  things  can  Wordsworth  give  us,  but  something  else  he 
can  and  does  give,  something  which,  in  Mr.  Arnold's  words,  we 
may  rest  upon  more  surely  and  more  lastingly  than  on  these.  And 
M.  Scherer  strikes  the  very  keynote  of  W  ordsworth's  real  praise 
when  he  calls  him  "tin  ecrivain  bienfaisant.gw  elbve  et  qui  rend 
heureux."  No  truer  criticism  could  there  be  than  this,  and  none 
more  after  the  poet's  own  heart ;  for  it  is  in  this,  in  the  power 
of  making  men  wiser,  better,  and  happier,  that  he  himself  has 
placed  the  real  greatness  of  poetry  : — 

Blessings  be  with  them,  and  eternal  praise, 
Who  gave  us  nobler  loves  and  nobler  cares, 
The  Poets  who  on  earth  have  made  us  heirs 
Of  truth  and  pure  delight  by  heavenly  lays. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  EDUCATION  ON  OBSERVATION. 

XT  was  lately  remarked  in  these  columns  that  one  of  the  dangers 
-L  attendant  on  education  was  that  it  might  lessen  men's  powers 
of  observation.  There  is  no  doubt,  we  apprehend,  that  this  pos- 
sibility does  exist.  Bookisliness  and  absence  of  mind  are  no  new 
faults  among  students.  Among  the  more  cultivated  classes  they 
have,  indeed,  been  for  a  considerable  time  in  process  of  dimiuu- 
tionj  and  the  last  half-century  more  particularly  has  seen  a  great 


change  in  this  respect.  Physical  science  has  roused  students,  who 
in  former  ages  would  have  been  abstract  thinkers  and  nothing 
more,  to  careful  and  steady  observation  of  external  things.  Facili- 
ties of  travelling  have  acted  as  another  stimulus  in  the  same 
direction ;  and  the  love  of  nature  has  been  a  power  over  senti- 
mental minds,  and  has  led  them  insensibly  from  a  quiet  enjoyment 
of  their  surroundings  to  more  active  investigation.  So  that  alto- 
gether the  classes  which  at  the  present  day  have  the  advantage 
of  the  higher  education  are  far  more  observant  than  were  their 
forerunners  of  three  or  four  centuries  ago ;  and,  though  even 
now  many  of  the  mathematicians  and  philosophers  who  walk 
the  streets  of  our  Universities  live  largely  in  a  mood  of  abstract 
thought,  we  must  be  careful  of  finding  undue  fault  with  this, 
for  the  inward  eye  has  some  claims  not  lightly  to  be  despised. 
But,  with  respect  to  the  mass  of  the  nation,  the  question  we 
have  raised  is  one  that  deserves  a  good  deal  of  attention.  Popular 
education  is  still  in  the  bookish  stage  ;  and,  without  complaining 
of  what  is  inevitable,  we  may  and  ought  to  inquire  whether 
literary  study  does  now  in  the  lower  ranks  promote  that  vice  of 
inobservance  which  it  certainly  promoted  in  the  higher  ranks  a 
century  or  two  ago.  Equally  we  have  to  inquire  whether  the 
virtue  which  is  the  converse  of  this  error  maybe  fostered;  whether 
and  how  the  study  of  books  may  be  made  to  minister  to  powers 
of  direct  observation,  instead  of  being  adverse  to  them,  and  to 
assist  in  the  general  business  of  life. 

Literary  study  may  conceivably  impede  our  observant  faculties, 
either  by  suggesting  problems  that  appear  to  demand  pure  think- 
ing alone  for  their  solution,  or  by  imbuing  the  mind  with  an  ambi- 
tious tone,  in  which  the  ordinary  events  of  everyday  experience  are 
looked  upon  as  unworthy  of  notice.  In  the  latter  case  it  must  be 
acting  mischievously  ;  in  the  former  case  it  may  be  mischievous, 
though  it  is  not  always  so.  If  a  problem  is  really  of  a  purely 
abstract  character,  it  is  inevitable  that  external  observation  should 
be  lulled  during  the  investigation  of  it.  Newton  was  in  many 
respects  an  inobservant,  absent-minded  man ;  but  without  that 
inobservance  he  could  not  have  been  the  master  of  abstract 
thought  that  he  was,  or  have  made  the  discoveries  that  have  been  so 
powerfully  beneficial  to  the  human  race.  But  there  are  many  pro- 
blems which  have  an  appearance  of  being  abstract,  and  soluble  by 
pure  thought  alone,  in  which  this  is  by  no  means  really  the  case. 
(Juestions  of  ethics,  of  political  economy,  of  art,  are  of  this 
nature  ;  they  have  a  delusive  appearance  of  abstraction  from 
the  actual  world  in  which  we  live ;  and  many  an  inquirer 
has  gone  round  and  round  in  them  in  a  profitless  circle,  without 
being  aware  that  the  element  needed  to  render  him  successful 
was  not  brain  power  at  all,  but  experience  of  men  and  things. 
The  danger,  however,  that  the  faculties  of  observation  may  be 
blunted  by  an  excess  of  abstract  thought  is  not  very  great  in  the 
popular  education  of  the  present  day.  But  the  danger  that  they 
may  be  blunted  by  mistaken  ambition  is  a  real  one.  The  clever 
and  educated  poor  will  at  times  despise  the  common  incidents  of 
daily  life,  in  comparison  with  that  larger  sphere  to  which  books 
give  them  an  introduction  in  imagination,  though  not  in  reality. 
Housekeepers  find  that  servants  neglect  the  pots  and  pans  and 
dishes,  cannot  find  anything  when  it  is  wanted,  cannot  see  cob- 
webs in  the  corners  or  dust  upon  the  shelves  and  tables,  while 
their  attention  is  devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  literature  in  some, 
very  often  questionable,  form.  Farmers,  we  have  been  told,  com- 
plain of  the  degeneracy  of  ploughboys  from  the  same  cause.  True, 
larmers  are  a  complaining  race,  and  their  misfortunes  of  late  years 
may  have  made  them  more  querulous  than  usual ;  but  their  testi- 
mony should  not  be  quite  disregarded.  Some  considerable  appli- 
cation of  the  maxim  that  people  should  do  their  duty  in  their 
own  station  will  be  found  to  give  no  uuneeded  help  to  the  ob- 
servant faculties  at  a  time  of  large  general  progress,  when  hopes 
and  ideas  are  apt  to  be  extensive  and  vague. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  education  should  refrain  from  hindering 
the  faculties  of  observation  ;  it  ought,  if  it  is  sound,  actually  to 
promote  and  enlarge  those  faculties.  How  this  may  be  done  is  a 
problem  not  without  difficulty.  While  the  fault  of  inobservance  is 
simple  and  single  in  its  nature,  the  virtue  of  ready  observation  is 
complex,  relating  to  many  different  spheres ;  he  who  possesses  it  in 
one  sphere  may  lack  it  in  another.  When  Thales,  looking  at  the 
stars,  tumbled  into  a  well  that  lay  before  his  feet,  he  was  partly 
very  inobservant,  partly  very  observant ;  by  the  one  quality  he 
doubtless  incommoded  himself  grievously,  by  the  other  he  dis- 
covered how  to  predict  eclipses,  saved  mankind  from  a  certain 
amount  of  irrational  panic,  and  won  for  himself  a  great  reputation. 
To  Thales  the  balance  was  for  good  ;  but  it  would  not  be  safe  to 
affirm  that  this  would  be  the  case  with  every  one  who  walked  with 
his  head  in  the  air  looking  at  the  stars. 

Thus  the  direction  in  wlfich  observation  may  be  most  usefully 
practised  varies  with  the  circumstances  of  the  case ;  wi  th  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  pupil  when  education  is  in  question  ;  and  is 
not  the  same  in  the  different  ranks  of  society.  The  pro- 
blem has,  we  think,  been  most  successfully  solved  at  pre- 
sent in  the  Colleges,  more  or  less  recently  founded,  of  our 
great  Northern  towns.  There,  physical  science  is  in  demand  for 
practical  purposes,  and  educational  institutions  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  demand.  But  in  the  elder  Universities  and  the 
elementary  schools  alike,  an  equal  measure  of  solution  has  not  yet 
been  attained.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  students  (to  begin  with 
the  higher  rank)  have  not,  as  a  rule,  any  plain  and  visible  neces- 
sity for  physical  science  a3  an  aid  in  their  future  employments. 
But  there  is  auother  side  of  science  besides  the  immediately  prac- 
tical one — a  side  which  ought  to  be  held  of  especial  value  iu  ill- 
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stitutions  that  have  under  their  survey  the  largest  interests  of 
humanity.  The  great  sciences  of  observation— astronomy,  geology, 
and  the  natural  history  of  animals  and  plants— are  more  noticeable 
for  their  ideal  than  for  their  practical  side,  though  they  do 
touch  on  practice  also.  They  give  sublime  views  on  the  universe, 
such  as  it  is  a  refreshment  and  consolation  to  possess,  and  such  as 
touch  not  remotely  on  the  destiny  and  happiness  of  man.  We  in 
England,  at  any  rate,  are  not  hopeless  of  the  reconciliation  of 
these  views  with  the  religious  ideal  that  we  have  received.  But 
it  is  the  apparent  collision,  on  certain  points,  between  the  new  and 
the  old  that  has  impeded  the  reception  of  these  sciences  in  those 
respects  in  which  they  are  so  calculated  to  elicit  human  feeling, 
and  therefore  so  appropriate  as  studies  in  our  elder  and  chief 
"Universities.  In  astronomy,  indeed,  the  collision  with  reli- 
gion has  been  long  ago  practically  surmounted.  But  the  obser- 
vational side  of  astronomy  has  been  rather  sunk  at  Cambridge 
and  Oxford  in  comparison  with  its  mathematical  side.  It  may  be 
suspected  that  many  students  of  astronomy  (though  not  astro- 
nomers proper)  have  less  knowledge  of  the  actual  face  of  the 
heavens  than  had  those  Chaldean  shepherds  who  roamed  the  plains 
of  the  East  thousands  of  years  ago,  in  whom  the  science  origi- 
nated. 

When  we  come  to  the  poorer  extreme  of  society,  though  the 
elementary  education  of  the  country  does  not  quite  ignore  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  observant  faculties,  neither  does  it,  in  our  opinion, 
lay  sufficient  stress  upon  them.  The  arts  of  reading  and  writing, 
and  the  study  of  arithmetic,  taken  simply  by  themselves,  have  a 
tendency  to  withdraw  the  mind  from  the  outer  world,  and  it  needs 
a  corrective  to  restore  the  balance.  That  corrective  may,  in  certain 
cases,  be  supplied  by  the  subject-matter  of  the  books  read,  if  it  is 
required  that,  they  shall  be  intelligently  understood.  At  the  same 
time,  such  a  requirement  must  be  very  positive  and  direct  in  order 
not  to  be  evaded.  Though  the  Education  Department  does  at  the 
present  moment  require  from  children  in  elementary  schools,  not 
merely  an  intelligent  stylo  of  reading,  but  also  (in  the  upper 
standards)  an  acquaintance  with  the  subject-matter  of  the  books 
read,  it  would  naturally  be  felt  to  be  extremely  hard  that  a  child 
should  be  declared  to"  have  failed  iu  reading  because  he  or  she 
showed  a  want  of  proper  observation.  But  we  should  like  to  see 
this  whole  topic  of  intelligent  acquaintance  with  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  books  read  removed  from  the  mere  art  of  reading, 
and  constituted  into  a  separate  subject  by  itself— say  into  a  class 
subject,  such  as  geography  and  grammar  are  now.  If  this  were 
done,  it  would  not  be  hard  upou  a  child  to  demand  from  it  some 
amount  of  observation  as  well  as  intelligence.  If,  for  instance,  the 
reading-book  referred  to  any  agricultural  operation,  such  as 
harvesting,  or  to  some  well-known  plant  or  flower  or  vegetable,  or 
to  cattle,  or  to  birds,  whether  migratory  or  permanent  in  the 
country,  then  in  a  country  school  the  children  might  fairly  be 
questioned  so  as  to  bring  out  what  they  themselves  had  observed 
on  these  matters.  In  a  town  school  questions  might  be  asked  on 
other  matters  to  which  reading-books  would  also  now  and  then 
make  reference;  railways,  stations,  the  different  public  buildings 
.and  their  uses,  the  trades  or  manufactures  specially  practised  in 
the  town.  We  cannot  but  think  that  there  is  a  real  gap  in  the 
training  of  chiloren  in  the  poorer  classes,  and  that  the  step  we 
here  recommend  might  do  much  to  fill  it. 

It  is  true,  and  we  note  the  fact  with  pleasure,  that  the  Educa- 
tion Department  has  of  late  encouraged  methods  of  teaching- 
geography  which  bring  out  that  side  in  which  it  is  connected  with 
dirtct  observation.     The  suggestion  that  in  every  school  the 
meridian  line  should  be  marked  on  the  floor,  in  order  that  tbe 
points  of  the  compass  may  be  practically  known,  is  a  valuable  one 
in  this  direction.  Still  more  so  is  the  suggestion,  almost  amounting 
.to  a  requirement,  that  "  good  maps  of  the  parish  or  immediate 
neighbourhood  in  which  the  school  is  situated  should  be  affixed  to 
the  walls."    But  of  course  the  value  of  these  appliances  depends 
on  the  way  in  which  they  are  used.    The  meridian  line  may  be 
marked  with  exactness,  the  map  of  the  parish  may  be  unexception- 
able, but  if  the  knowledge  of  these  points  is  not  interwoven  with 
the  daily  teaching  it  will  be  fruitless.    And  we  cannot  but  regret 
that  the  Educatiou  Department  should  treat  geography  as  a  sub- 
ject interior  in  importance  to  grammar.    This  is  to  place  the  ab- 
stract before  the  concrete,  which  is  contrary  to  all  natural  and  true 
method.    We  are  sure  that  it  needs  far  greater  skill  to  render  a 
grammar  lesson  really  fruitful  and  beneficial  than  to  render  a 
geography  lesson  so.    When  grammar  is  made  almost  a  necessity, 
while  geography  is  distinctly  not  a  necessity,  how  is  it  possible 
but  that  geography  must  go  to  the  wall  ?    There  is,  indeed,  an- 
other class  subject  recognized  by  the  Education  Department  in 
their  New  Code  which  would  cultivate  observation  even  more, 
perhaps,  than  geography  does — namely,  elementary  science.  But 
we  presume  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Department  itself  (as  it  cer- 
tainly is  our  own)  that  this  subject  will  not  be  largely  used ;  for 
iu  the  recently  issued  "  Instructions  to  Inspectors "  it  is  passed 
over  very  cursorily,  without  the  least  indication  as  to  the  parts  of 
natural  science  to  be  preferred,  or  any  more  than  the  vaguest  as  to 
methods.    Elementary  science  will  have  a  very  uphill  battle  to 
fight  if  it  is  to  wiu  any  real  recognition,  where  the  recognition  of 
it  involves  the  discarding  of  the  more  familiar  geography,  which 
by  the  terms  of  the  Code  it  does.    But  our  fear  is  that  geography 
•and  elementary  science  will  alike  play  bat  a  poor  part,  in  view  of 
the  superior  importance  and  extended  meaning  given  to  grammar 
in  the  New  Code.    And  while  some  of  the  "  specific  subjects  "  of 
the  Code  are  such  as  would  encourage  the  observant  faculties, 
these  subjects  are  taken  up  by  so  small  a  number  of  children  as 
hardly  to  afleet  the  bro;id  question  we  are  discussing. 


A  suggestion,  however,  has  been  made  which,  if  it  could 
be  carried  out,  would  undoubtedly  bring  popular  education  into 
more  direct  relations  with  the  external  world,  and  therefore 
encourage  the  observant  faculties  more  than  is  the  case  at  present. 
This  is  that,  just  as  girls  are  taught  needlework,  so  boys  should  in 
the  course  of  their  education  be  taught  some  elements  of  their 
future  practical  work  in  life.  This  has  especially  been  urged  in 
the  interests  of  agriculture,  and  it  has  been  thought  that  boys  might 
be  taught,  while  still  at  school,  so  much  of  the  rudiments  of 
farming  as  would  greatly  improve  their  future  capacity.  Of  this 
proposal  we  can  only  say  that  we  should  be  glad  if  it  could  _  be 
found  practicable,  but  we  are  afraid  the  difficulties  of  connecting 
practical  farming  with  school  work  would  be  found  very  great. 
It  might  be  easier  to  bring  gardening  into  the  school  routine. 
But  all  that  can  here  be  said  is  that  this  suggestion,  like  all  others 
that  tend  to  relieve  popular  education  from  mere  formalizing, 
deserves  attention ;  and  that  if  the  difficulties  which  it  appears  to 
present  could  be  got  over,  it  would  certainly  be  a  great  benefit  to 
the  country. 


DUELLING  DRAMAS. 

/~\NE  of  the  most  interesting  and  curious  of  modern  additions  to 
the  literature  of  duelling  is  afforded  by  M.  Theodore  de 
Graves's  Les  Drames  de  VEpee,  to  which  M..  Jules  Olaretie  has 
written  a  preface  which  in  its  own  way  is  equally  interesting.  M. 
Olaretie  begins  by  accusing  his  comrades  of  the  pen  in  plays, 
romances,  and  feuilletons,  of  being  the  people  who  are  responsible 
for  tin  practice  of  duelling—"  cette  habitude  assez  brutale  " — being 
still  kept  alive  in  Erance.  But  for  the  constant  employment  of 
the  duel  on  the  stage  and  in  romances,  he  thinks  it  would  have 
died  out  long  ago.  Unluckily  it  is  so  extremely  convenient  a  thing 
for  the  purposes  of  the  stage  and  of  romances,  that  it  is  not  likely 
that  M.  Olaretie's  protest  will  do  much  good.  M.  Olaretie  goes  on  to 
dwell  upon  various  popular  delusions  concerning  duelling,  amongst 
them  that  iu  a  duel  justice  inevitably  triumphs.  "  Melingue  in  his 
career  discomfited  so  many  traitors,  and  so  many  fifth  acts  have 
seen  the  deaths  of  so  many  heavy  villains  at  the  hands  of 
young  heroes  who  have  never  handled  a  sword  before,  that 
this  idea  has  taken  root  in  the  popular  fancy — Courage 
and  a  good  cause  will  triumph  over  any  adversary."  A  good 
cause,  observes  M.  Claretie,  will  cut  but  a  poor  figure  on  the 
ground  with  only  six  months'  trainiug  to  back  it ;  and  in  a  duel 
the  life  of  the  best  man  in  the  world,  who  is  no  fencer,  is  at  the 
mercy  of  any  ruffian  who  has  studied  the  art.  However,  this  is 
the  less  important  because,  M.  Claretie  thinks,  the  vogue  of  the 
duel  is  rapidly  declining,  and  it  will  be  laughed  out  of  Erance  as 
it  was  laughed  out  of  England.  Whether,  supposing  M.  Claretie  to 
be  right,  this  is  a  matter  for  absolutely  unmixed  satisfaction  is  a 
question  we  need  not  enter  upon.  One  thing  is  tolerably  certain, 
that  it  will  take  a  very  long  time  to  laugh  it  off  the  stage  and 
out  of  novels. 

M.  de  Graves's  very  curious  and  amusing  book  deals,  to  a  very 
great  extent,  with  the  fortunes  of  a  club  which  was  formed  at  Bor- 
deaux in  the  1830  period,  under  the  name  of  the  Fruternelle,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  exterminating  the  professional  bullies  and  duellists — 
the  bretteurs,  as  they  were  called — who  infested  the  place 
and  made  the  lives  of  wives  and  mothers  an  unceasing 
anxiety.  There  are  still  bretteurs,  M.  Claretie  tells  us  ;  but  as  the 
new  romanticists  are  but  the  shadow  of  the  chevelus  of  1830,  so 
is  the  modern  bretteur  but  a  poor  creature  to  those  who  practised 
the  coup  du  Colonel  Zanceschi  or  the  coup  du  cochon.  The  first 
of  these,  known  also,  as  M.  Olaretie  omits  to  state,  as  the  botte 
de  Nevers,  consisted,  in  fixing  your  point  just  between  your 
adversary's  eyebrows;  the  second  took  its  name  from  the  fact  that 
the  point  severed  the  artery  beneath  the  ear.  M.  Olaretie  goes  on 
to  tell  a  story  of  what  befell  one  of  these  bretteurs  who  managed 
to  pick  a  quarrel  with  an  "  honnete  bourgeois  "  who  occupied  the 
same  room  with  him  at  an  inn.  "  We  will  tight  to-morrow,"  said 
the  duellist.  "  On  the  contrary,  we  will  fight  now,"  replied  the 
bourgeois;  and,  attacking  the  bully  with  his  fists,  beat  him  into  a 
mummy.  "  We  will  do  this,"  he  added,  "  as  often  as 
you  like  " ;  and  next  day  the  knight  of  the  foil  left  the  town. 
Later  on  M.«Claretie  tells  again  the  pleasing  story  of  the 
duel  between  Sainte-Beuve  and  Dubois  of  the  Globe.  Sainte- 
Beuve  appeared  upon  the  ground  with  a  pistol  of  the  time  of 
Erancis  I.,  and  holding  an  umbrella  (it  poured  with  rain)  over  his 
head.  To  all  protestations  he  answered,  "  Gentlemen,  M.  Dubois 
has  undertaken  to  kill  me  to-day.  Very  well,  I  am  willing  to  be 
killed,  but  I  will  not  get  wet."  Sainte-Beuve's  opinion  as  to 
duelling  is  shared  by  M.  de  Graves,  who  has  the  best  possible 
right  to  his  opinion,  and  by  M.  Claretie,  who  sums  up  the  matter 
with  "  Le  duel  est  niais  ou  il  est  atroce."  The  strange  club,  on 
whose  authentic  records  M.  de  Graves  has  founded  a  book  which 
has  a  curious  likeness  to  Mr.  Stevenson's  purely  inventive  Neio 
Arabian  Nights,  had,  it  seems,  a  forerunner  called  the  Spadassini- 
cides,  in  1790,  at  the  head  of  which  was  M.  Boyer,  whose 
address  and  quality  of  captain  of  a  band  of  fifty  Spadassinicides 
is  published  "  dans  le  No.  82  des  Revolutions  de  Prudhomme  du 
29  janvier  au  fevrier  1791."  Later  on,  as  late  as  the  days  of  Ben- 
jamin Constant,  we  find  something  like  the  conditions  of  editorial 
life  in  the  Far  West  prevailing  in  Paris.  Both  Constant  and  a 
friend  of  his,  a  retired  Colonel,  who  was  a  shareholder  and  colla- 
borator in  his  paper,  were  weary  of  continual  challenges  and  duels, 
and  set  to  work  to  find  some  one  who  should  do  the  editorial 
J  fighting.    Such  a  one  was  found  in  an  old  soldier,  who  had  served 
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under  the  Colonel,  and  who  said  when  the  place  was  offered  to 
him  that  he  must  consult  his  wife.  "  You  have  a  wife  ?  "  said 
the  Colonel.  "  Yes,  sir,  and  three  children."  "  In  that  case  let 
us  talk  no  more  of  it.  I  will  find  you  something  else  to  do." 
The  soldier,  however,  whom  the  Colonel  assumed  to  be  a  good 
fencer,  insisted  ;  his  wife  consented  ;  and  he  took  the  place.  Two 
duels  came  quickly  upon  him,  and  in  both  he  was  wounded,  and 
thoroughly  well  looked  after  by  Constant  and  the  Colonel,  who 
showered  presents  upon  his  wife  and  children.  A  third  duel 
came,  and  the  Colonel  said,  "  Come,  no  child's  play  this  time. 
One,  two,  and  down  with  your  man."  The  old  soldier  was 
wounded  again,  and  the  Colonel  asked  him,  "  What  has  happened 
to  you,  Vincent  ?  You,  a  '  vieux  de  la  vieille,'  to  be  three  times 
running  worsted  like  this  !  "  "  Ah,  mon  Colonel,"  Vincent  replied, 
"  what  can  you  expect  ?  I  had  nothing  to  do,  I  had  a  wife  and 
three  children  ;  you  offered  me  this  place,  which  is  well  paid.  _  I 
took  it.  But,  as  for  fencing,  I  know  nothing  whatever  about  it." 
u  Voila  cette  fois,"  says  M.  Claretie,  "  du  vrai  courage,"  and  he 
does  not  seem  to  be  far  wrong. 

The  club  of  the  Fraternelle,  with  which  M.  de  Graves  deals, 
was,  as  has  been  said,  founded  in  the  1830  period  in  Bordeaux, 
and  the  things  which  led  to  its  being  founded  were  such  things 
as  these.  The  Comte  de  Larilliere,  one  of  the  well-born  among 
the  bretteurs,  met  one  day  in  the  street  a  business  man  named 
Castera  walking  with  his  young  and  pretty  wife.  He  advanced  to 
him,  and  said,  with  a  polite  bow,  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  have 
made  a  bet  with  my  friend  here,  whom  I  beg  to  introduce  to  you, 
that  I  would  kiss  your  wife  while  she  was  walking  with  you  " — 
here  the  other  man  turned  livid — "  after  having  given  you  a  slap 
in  the  face."  Castera  fought  him  next  day  with  pistols.  The 
Count's  first  shot  hit  Castera  on  the  right  ear,  his  second  on 
the  left.  Before  the  third  he  said,  ''Cette  fois  je  ferai 
mouche,"  and  with  the  third  he  shot  Castera  through  the  eye. 
Castera  was  avenged  in  a  manner  dramatic  enough.  One  night, 
as  Larilliere  sat  in  his  favourite  seat  in  a  cafe,  while  a  masked 
ball  was  going  on  hard  by,  a  stranger  in  a  domino  and  mask  came 
up  to  him,  overturned  his  glass  of  punch,  and  ordered  a  glass  of 
orgeat  instead.  Larilliere,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  turned 
pale  and  cried,  "  You  scoundrel,  you  don't  know  who  I  am."  "  Oh 
yes,"  the  stranger  leplied, "  I  know  who  you  are  quite  well,"  and  with 
the  words  forced  him  down  into  the  chair  from  which  he  had  risen.  The 
orgeat  was  brought,  and  the  stranger,  holding  a  pistol  to  Larilliere's 
head,  said,  "  Unless  you  drink  this  off  I  shall  blow  out  your  brains 
on  the  spot ;  if  you  do  drink  it  off,  I  will  do  you  the  honour  of 
fighting  you  to-morrow."  "  With  the  sabre,"  cried  Larilliere,  who 
had  lately  been  practising  with  that  arm.  "  How  you  like,"  said 
the  stranger.  Then,  as  Larilliere  drank  off  the  orgeat,  he  added, 
"  I  have  humbled  you  enough  to-night.  I  put  off  killing  you  till 
to-morrow."  The  morrow  came,  the  adversaries  met,  and 
Larilliere  found  that  he  had  met  his  match.  The  stranger 
left  him  not  a  moment's  breathing  space ;  but  never  followed 
up  his  attacks,  until  at  last  Larilliere  cried  insolently,  "  When 
are  you  going  to  kill  me?"  "Now,"  said  the  stranger,  for 
the  first  time  using  his  sabre  like  a  duelling  sword,  and 
lunging  straight  through  Larilliere's  heart.  Masses  were 
said  in  the  churches  of  Bordeaux  for  this  man,  who  kept  his  name 
secret,  and  who  had  rid  the  town  of  its  scourge.  This,  however, 
was  before  the  days  of  the  Fraternelle;  and  yet  more  terrible 
duels  took  place  before  the  Fraternelle  was  founded.  One  was 
■between  the  two  principal  bretteurs  of  the  place,  and  was  a  duel 
which  began,  without  witnesses,  in  a  bedroom,  and  was  continued 
from  time  to  time  until  Claveau,  having  deliberately  killed  his 
infamous  friend,  accomplice,  and  subsequently  enemy,  the  Marquis 
de  Lignano,  in  a  pistol  duel,  ended  his  own  career  by  suicide. 
In  one  of  the  duels  with  swords  between  them,  Claveau,  who  had 
good  reason  for  hating  the  Marquis,  made  a  feint  at  his  breast  and 
nailed  his  right  foot  to  the  ground  with  his  sword.  Another 
series  of  remarkable  duels  took  place  later  on  in  the  latter 
days  of  the  Fraternelle  between  its  president,  M.  de  Capaillan,  and 
a  mysterious  German  baron.  At  the  first  encounter  no  sooner 
was  the  word  "  Partez  "  given  than  Capaillan  fell  helpless  with  a 
wound  in  the  chest.  "It  was  simply  a  straight  lunge,"  said  the 
other  coolly.  Capaillan  was  a  fine  swordsman,  like  the  friends 
who  had  accompanied  him,  and  they  were  all  puzzled  and  angry, 
though  there  was  no  suspicion  of  trickery  on  the  parttif  the  German. 
As  soon  as  Capaillan  had  recovered  they  met  again,  and  exactly  the 
same  thing  happened  again.  A  third  time  Capaillan  challenged 
the  German,  and  this  time  he  parried  the  fatal  lunge  delivered  the 
moment  the  word  was  given.  For  a  few  seconds  the  two  swords 
met  and  avoided  each  other  with  lightning  rapidity.  Then  the 
haron  lunged  and  touched  Capaillan  on  the  upper  arm  ;  Capaillan 
dropped  on  his  right  knee,  and  "  porta  un  coup  de  seconde 
has,  allongea  furieusement  le  bras,  et  frappa  son  ennemi  en 
pleine  poitrine."  The  end,  like  the  beginning,  of  this  story  is 
quite  dramatic  enough  to  warrant  the  title  given  to  M.  de  Graves's 
book ;  but  as  much  may  be  said  of  every  story  in  the  volume, 
which  is  full  of  strange  adventures,  and  which  throws  a  curious 
light  upon  the  state  of  things  to  which  the  bretteurs  reduced 
society.  The  Fraternelle  was  dissolved  when  an  order  was  made 
against  all  secret  societies ;  but  its  last  act  of  self-assertion  was 
terrible  enough,  and  with  it  died  also,  except  for  such  existence 
as  M.  Claretie  says  they  still  have,  the  race  of  bretteurs. 


THE  DUXECHT  SACRILEGE. 

HP  HE  stealing  and  recovery  of  the  late  Lord  Crawford's  body 
J-  has  for  many  months  rejoiced  the  hearts  of  the  composers  and 
readers  of  newspaper  placards  as  a  "  mystery."  But  perhaps  there 
has  been  nothing  more  mysterious  about  it  than  the  comments  of 
which,  in  more  places  than  one,  the  sentence  on  the  man  Soutar. 
has  been  made  the  occasion.  It  has  been  insinuated,  if  not  directly 
asserted,  that  Lord  Craighill's  sentence  was  excessive,  and  that  its 
excess  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  persons  aggrieved  were  persons 
of  rank  and  consideration.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any  man 
of  education  and  intelligence  can  share  the  silly  and  vulgar  prej  u- 
dice  which  seems  thus  to  be  appealed  to.  It  is  more  difficult  to 
believe  that  any  man  of  honour,  not  sharing  the  prejudice,  could 
be  content  to  appeal  to  it.  Yet  the  choice  seems  to  lie  between 
the  two  suppositions,  unless  a  third — to  the  effect  that  political 
and  social  cant  has  such  an  influence  over  some  persons  that 
neither  intelligence  nor  education  nor  honour  can  get  a  hearing — 
be  preferred  as  at  once  more  probable  and  more  charitable.  To 
any  one  who  considers  the  facts,  the  reasons  of  Lord  Craighill's 
sentence  are  at  once  apparent,  and  it  is  equally  apparent  that  they 
would  have  been  as  operative  in  the  case  of  a  rich  manufacturer 
as  in  the  case  of  the  representative  of  the  "  Tiger-earl  "  of  a  good 
many  centuries  back.  If  any  hasty  person  says  that  this  still 
leaves  a  difference  in  the  administration  of  justice  between  rich 
and  poor,  he  only  betrays  the  abiding  influence  of  the  same  pre- 
judice. For  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  rich  men  that  the  crime  of 
which  Soutar  was  convicted  is  to  be  feared.  In  no  other  case  is 
there  any  inducement  to  commit  it.  Now  that  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  ordinary  anatomical  investigations  have  been  removed, 
a  dead  body,  qua  dead  body,  is  certainly  not  an  acquisition 
worth  pains  and  labour,  let  alone  risk.  There  must  be  some 
further  inducement  than  its  commercial  value  to  lead  the 
criminal  to  commit  an  act  against  which  even  the  most  rudimen- 
tary sense  of  human  decency  revolts.  The  cases  in  which  pure 
spite,  or  some  other  motive  of  a  similar  nature,  could  operate,  must 
be  so  rare  and  so  abnormal  that  they  are  hardly  worth  considering, 
and  besides,  as  may  easily  be  shown,  Soutar's  case  excludes  itself 
from  this  categoiy.  The  motive  may  in  all  such  cases  be  taken  to 
be  the  desire  to  extort  money ;  and  in  all  such  cases,  whatever 
their  differences,  the  law  of  civilized  countries  invariably  and 
justly  inflicts  very  heavy  penalties.  The  rationale  of  punishment 
depends  upon  the  power  of  the  fear  of  it  to  overbalance  temptation; 
and  as  the  temptation,  from  the  black-mail  point  of  view,  to  commit 
this  particular  crime  in  such  a  case  as  the  Crawford  case  is  unusually 
strong,  so  the  punishment  meted  out  in  such  a  case  ought  to  be 
unusually  heavy.  The  TVfi^<opvxos  of  classical  times  violated  the 
tomb  in  search  of  direct  gain  ;  the  TVfxfiwpvxos  of  modern  times  vio- 
lates it  in  search  of  profit  to  be  obtained  more  indirectly.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  persons  concerned  to  disappoint  him  of  his  gains 
by  refusing  to  negotiate,  and  the  Crawford  family  have  discharged 
this  duty.  It  is  the  business  of  law  to  insure  him,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  signal  punishment  if  he  is  caught,  and  Lord  Craighill  has 
in  this  way  discharged  his  duty  likewise.  One  is  almost  ashamed 
to  urge  considerations  so  obvious ;  but  the  fact  that  they  have 
been  ignored  makes  the  enforcement  of  them  necessary. 

The  further  question  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  proofs  of  Soutar's 
guilt  is  independent  altogether  of  the  question  of  the  appro- 
priateness of  his  sentence.  There  is,  indeed,  a  curiously  illogical 
feeling  which  often  makes  itself  evident  in  juries,  and  is  doubtless 
largely  shared  by  outsiders,  to  the  effect  that  in  a  clearly  esta- 
blished case  the  culprit  ought  to  be  punished  heavily,  but  that  in  one 
which  is  less  clearly  established  some  mitigation  of  punishment  is 
desirable.  Of  course  neither  law  nor  logic  can  take  account  of 
this  singular  fancy.  For  either  a  man  is  innocent  and  ought  not 
to  be  punished  at  all,  or  else  he  is  guilty  and  ought  to  receive  his 
due  meed  of  punishment.  In  Soutar's  case  the  guilt  may  be  said 
to  be  indubitable,  but  the  circumstances  which  established  it  were 
certainly  very  unusual.  How  weak  the  defence  was  may  be 
judged  from  the  facts  that  the  very  learned  and  distinguished 
counsel  with  whom  the  benevolence  of  Scotch  law  provides  needy 
prisoners  were  content  to  call  no  evidence ;  that  they  hardly 
disputed  the  evidence  for  the  Crown ;  and  that  they  confined 
themselves  to  the  attempt  to  prove  that  the  prisoner's  story  and 
the  facts  were  compatible  with  innocence.  This  line  of  advocacy 
always  indicates  a  forlorn  hope,  because  it  does  not  exclude  the 
counter  argument  that  the  facts,  if  not  the  story,  are  also  com- 
patible with,  and  more  probably  the  consequence  of,  guilt.  But 
with  all  deference  to  the  learned  Dean  of  Faculty  and  ex- 
Solicitor-General  for  Scotland,  we  doubt  very  much  whether  any 
juryman  in  the  possession  of  ordinary  intelligence  could  be  ex- 
pected to  admit  that  the  facts  were  compatible  with  innocence. 
That  Soutar  had  been  in  the  employment  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Crawford  and  had  been  dismissed  as  a  dubious  character  ought, 
no  doubt,  not  to  be  urged  too  much  against  him,  but  it  is  certainly 
not  a  fact  in  his  favour.  His  subsequent  conduct  seems  equally 
irreconcilable  with  the  idea  of  complete  innocence  and  with  the 
story  that  the  threats  of  the  actual  criminals  made  him  at  worst 
an  accessory  after  the  fact.  It  seems  to  be  admitted  that — strange 
as  it  may  appear — the  theft  of  the  body  would  not  have  been 
known  of  itself  until  the  next  occasion,  possibly  many  years 
hence,  for  entering  the  vault  had  occurred,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  joggings  administered  by  anonymous  letters,  and,  at  last, 
for  the  ostentatious  disturbance  of  the  vault,  which  could  have 
had  no  object  but  to  call  attention  to  the  act  committed  months 
I  before.    It  seems  not  to  be  disputed  that  the  anonymous,^or 
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rather  pseudonymous,  letters  in  question  came  from  Soutar.  It 
is  positively  proved  that  he  made  mysterious  allusions  to  the 
matter,  and  at  last  directly  confessed  his  knowledge  of  it.  Now- 
all  these  things  are  quite  reconcilable  with  the  probable  conduct  of 
a  man  who  was  guilty  in  the  full  sense  ;  they  are  not  reconcilable 
with  the  probable  conduct  of  a  man  who  was  in  the  position 
which  Soutar  pretended  to  be  in.  The  sense  of  mere  guilty  know- 
ledge could  have  been  relieved  from  the  first  by  an  anonymous 
letter  giving  full  particulars,  which  would  not  have  exposed  him 
to  more  danger  from  the  supposed  perpetrators  than  the  steps  he 
actually  took.  The  desire  of  mere  spiteful  vengeance  would  have 
been  satisfied  by  a  simple  information  of  the  fact  of  the  abstrac- 
tion. But  the  repeated  anonymous  letters,  and  the  final  confession 
of  knowledge  of  the  place  of  hiding  when  the  hope  of  reward  was 
almost  dyingaway,  can  be  explained  on  no  other  hypothesis  than  that 
of  a  deliberate  attempt  at  extortion.  Soutar  might  have  been  wholly 
silent,  in  which  case  his  act  or  the  act  of  the  alleged  criminals 
would  probably  not  have  been  discovered  even  now.  He  might 
have  been  fully  communicative  at  once,  in  which  case  the  scandal 
and  the  suspense  would  have  been  spared  to  the  family.  But, 
speaking  as  he  did  and  when  he  did,  he  must,  on  every  reasonable 
principle  of  interpreting  human  action,  be  taken  to  be  guilty.  The 
question  what  accomplices  or  assistants  he  may  have  had  is 
hardly  more  than  one  of  curiosity.  One  sufficiently  competent 
witness  estimates  that  two  men  might  have  done  the  deed  iu 
three  hours,  and  it  may  be  remembered  that  expert  opinion  at  the 
time  of  the  original  discovery  pronounced  the  vault  to  have  been 
extremely  insecure.  This,  however,  is  hardly  an  important  question. 
Whether  the  other  persons  concerned  (if  there  were  such)  were 
employers,  accomplices,  or  tools ;  whether  Soutar  is  an  unlucky 
understrapper,  a  too  faithful  partner,  or  the  chief  of  a  gang- 
denunciation  of  whom  would  do  himself  no  good,  matters  little. 
He  has  acted  in  the  matter  so  that  the  whole  responsibility  has 
been  brought  home  to  him,  and  he  bears  the  consequences. 

It  seems  almost  impossible  to  argue  that  these  consequences  are 
unduly  severe.  "When  Lord  Craighill  remarked  that  "  the  case  was 
of  its  class  a  case  by  itself,"  it  may  be  taken  as  tolerably  certain 
that  he  had  no  such  thought  of  the  mere  rank  of  the  subject  of  the 
outrage,  as  his  critics  seem  to  have  supposed.  He  referred,  no 
doubt,  to  the  cases  of  body-stealing  recorded  in  the  Scotch  law 
books.  As  to  these,  there  had  been  a  passage  of  arms  between 
counsel  just  before  his  sentence  which  rather  recalls  that  on  the 
same,  or  almost  the  same,  subject  between  Counsellor  Pleydell 
and  Glossin  in  Guy  Mannering.  To  the  best  of  our  belief,  the 
Judge  was  perfectly  right  in  assigning  to  Soutar  a  bad  originality  iu 
crime  as  far  as  Scotland,  and  indeed  Great  Britain,  are  concerned. 
In  America,  as  is  well  known,  kidnapping  and  body-stealirjg  for 
purposes  of  extortion  have  been  much  more  common.  There  is 
nothing  but  the  severity  of  the  law  to  prevent  them  being  equally 
common  in  England.  Private  graves  in  a  situation  so  sequestered 
as  that  of  the  Dunecht  burial-place  may  not  be  very  common ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  by  no  means  rare.  The  substitu- 
tion for  the  most  part  of  interment  in  cemeteries,  which  are 
purposely  placed  in  out-of-the-way  sites,  for  interment  in  church- 
yards close  to  houses  and  the  ways  of  men,  also  facilitates  the 
body-snatcher's  operations.  We  have  plenty  of  rich  men  among 
us ;  and  our  rich  men  have,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  not  a  few 
affectionate  relatives  whose  thoughts  of  their  dead  friends  are 
not  limited  to  the  desire,  attributed  by  an  old  "  Joe  "  to  an 
heir,  of  writing  "Requiescat  in  pace,"  and  not  "  Resurgaui," 
on  the  hatchment.  In  these  circumstances  a  light  sentence  would 
have  been  a  premium  upon  a  peculiarly  base  and  disgusting  form 
of  crime.  No  doubt  in  this  case,  as  in  all  such  cases,  it  is 
possible  to  rake  up  other  sentences  on  other  forms  of  crime,  and 
to  compare  them  unfavourably.  It  must  indeed  be  a  heaven-born 
legislator  or  administrator  of  the  law  who  should  manage  to  adjust 
a  sliding  scale  of  penalty  for  every  imaginable  offence  which  will 
commend  itself  to  the  sentiments  and  consciences  of  everybody. 
But  the  general  principles  which  govern  the  adjustment  of  punish- 
ment are  neither  recondite  nor  contestable.  They  are  not  calculated 
with  reference  to  the  moral  heinousness  of  the  offence,  so  much  as 
with  regard  to  its  noxiousness  to  society,  the  strength  of  the 
temptation  to  commit  it,  the  likelihood  of  its  frequency,  and  other 
considerations  of  the  same  sort.  From  all  such  points  of  view,  the 
deed  of  which  Soutar  was  found  guilty  deserved  a  heavy  sentence. 
Unlike  most  crimes,  it  is  without  a  shadow  of  excuse,  coming 
from  momentary  passion,  desire,  or  error  of  judgment.  Being 
possibly  very  lucrative,  it  is  proportionately  tempting,  and  in  the 
pain,  the  vague  apprehension,  and  the  nervous  disturbance  which 
its  frequent  occurrence  would  cause  it  is  specially  noxious.  It  is 
not  often  that  a  judge  has  a  chance  of  checking  the  rise  of  a  new 
branch  of  crime.  Lord  Craighill  had  such  a  chance,  and  he 
deserves  the  thanks  of  the  community  for  having  availed  himself 
of  it. 


WBB  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  BOARD  REPORT. 

THE  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board  increases  in 
interest  year  by  year.  The  relief  of  the  poor,  the  care  of  the 
public  health,  and  the  supervision  of  the  authorities  concerned 
with  each,  are  functions  which  tend  to  become  more  important  as 
the  popular  conception  of  the  duties  comprised  under  them  grows 
more  comprehensive.  The  reader  scarcely  knows  whether  he  is 
most  pleased  at  noting  the  steady  progress  of  good  administration 


in  these  several  departments,  or  is  surprised  that  this  progress, 
though  steady,  should  be  so  slow.  Standing  by  itself,  for  example, 
the  statement  that  between  1871  and  1881  the  decrease  in  the  cost 
of  outdoor  relief  has  been  more  than  a  million  sterling  is  highly 
satisfactory.  But,  notwithstanding  this,  the  amount  actually  spent 
on  outdoor  relief  in  18S1  was  upwards  of  two  millions  and  a  half. 
Things  were  much  worse  ten  years  ago,  but  they  are  bad  enough 
still.  The  statistics  for  different  parts  of  the  country  show  a 
remarkable  difference  in  the  outlay  upon  outdoor  relief  when  com- 
pared with  the  whole  sum  spent.  In  London  only  about  26  per 
cent,  of  the  total  relief  is  given  outside  the  workhouse  ;  in  Wales 
only  about  17  per  cent,  is  given  in  the  workhouse.  Of  the  remain- 
ing districts,  the  two  worst  are  the  South- Western  and  the 
North  Midland,  while  the  two  best  are  the  South-Eastern  and 
the  North- Western.  In  the  South-Eastern  district  the  propor- 
tion is  probably  to  be  explained  by  nearness  to  London,  and  the 
consequent  preponderance  of  educated  men  in  the  Boards  of 
Guardians,  and  in  the  North-Western  by  the  superior  business 
faculty  to  be  found  in  the  great  manufacturing  towns.  The  worst 
feature  in  the  returns  of  outdoor  relief  is  not,  however,  the  total  sum 
spent,  but  the  smallness  of  the  amount  per  head  together  with  the 
method  in  which  it  is  given.  The  sum  of  2,660,022/.  was  last  year- 
divided  among  566,479  persons,  making  the  average  cost  of  each 
outdoor  pauper  only  4/.  13s,  lid.  As  this  is  less  than  two 
shillings  a  week,  it  is  evident  that  the  paupers  in  recent  of  it 
must  have  other  means  of  support.  The  old  practice  of  giving 
relief  in  aid  of  wages  is  doubtless  still  common,  and  no  better 
proof  could  be  desired  of  the  extent  to  which  sound  principles  of 
Poor-law  administration  have  still  to  make  their  way  in  the  country. 
Soon  after  the  introduction  of  the  Act  of  1834  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners  insisted  on  the  advantages  of  giving  outdoor  relief  in 
kind  rather  than  in  money.  They  pointed  out  that  while  relief 
in  kind  might  "  be  considered  as  the  relief  itself,"  since  the  object 
of  the  bond  fide  applicant  was  the  immediate  means  of  sustenance, 
a  gift  of  money  was  only  the  means  of  obtaining  relief,  "  which 
means  the  pauper  is  under  constant  temptation  to  misapply,  and  in 
a  large  proportion  of  cases  is  incompetent  to  apply  properly." 
Relief  in  money  goes,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  beer-house  in  the 
country  and  to  the  gin-shop  in  the  towns.  Relief  in  kind  may 
occasionally  be  turned  to  the  same  uses,  but  "  this  misappropria- 
tion is  necessarily  attended  with  increased  trouble,  loss,  and  risk 
of  detection."  These  obvious  considerations  were  recommended  to 
the  notice  of  Boards  of  Guardians  nearly  half  a  century  ago.  It 
seems  scarcely  credible  that  in  1S82  the  Local  Government  Board 
should  still  have  to  say  that  "  the  proportion  which  relief  in  kind 
bears  to  relief  in  money  at  the  present  day  is  very  small.  During 
the  years  1880-81  the  relief  to  outdoor  paupers  in  money  was 
2,297,781/.,  but  in  kind  it  only  amounted  to  325,613/. — that  is  to 
say,  for  7/.  given  in  the  objectionable  shape  of  money  only  1/.  is 
now  administered  in  kind."  The  saving  of  trouble  and  of  imme- 
diate cost  in  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  food  is  probablv  the 
principal  cause  why  this  abuse  is  still  so  firmly  clung  to.  Surely 
it  is  now  time  to  increase  the  powers  which  the  Local  Government 
Board  possess  of  bringing  Guardians  of  the  Poor  to  reason. 

The  intellectual  blindness  of  local  authorities  gives  less  cause 
for  wonder  than  the  curious  inability  of  some  of  them  to  under- 
stand those  plain  rules  of  morality  which  govern  the  outlay  of 
other  peoples'  money.  That  the  rates  should  only  be  applied  to  the 
specific  objects  for  which  they  are  levied  may  seem  a  truism,  but 
iu  a  certain  number  of  instances  it  is  not  yet  recognized  as  a  truth. 
Besides  a  general  reference  to  cases  in  which  fraudulent  dealing- 
with  the  rates  is  made  possible  by  "  want  of  knowledge  or  of 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  directly  accountable  for  the 
funds  derived  from  this  source,"  the  Report  contains  some  curious 
examples  of  charges  made  in  perfect  good  faith,  but  in  equally 
perfect  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  public  expenditure.  It  is 
not  strange,  perhaps,  that  a  Surveyor  of  Highways  should  put  into 
his  own  pocket  the  discount  he  receives  upon  bills  paid  out  of  the 
highway  rate,  but  it  is  exceedingly  strange  that  he  should  be  so 
confident  of'hia  right  to  it  as  to  appeal  against  a  surcharge  by  the 
auditors,  the  ground  of  his  appeal  being  that  he  and  hi3  prede- 
cessors had  done  the  same  thing  for  twenty  years,  and  that  no  objec- 
tion had  been  made  to  it.  That  the  salary  of  a  mo.e-catcher  should  be 
paid  out  of  the  rates  and  nothing  said  about  it  is  perhaps 
natural,  but  hardly  that  it  should  be  done  in  such  perfect  inno- 
cence as  to  be  recorded  in  an  agreement  on  a  shilling  stamp  and 
entered  on  the  minutes  of  a  parish  meeting.  It  is  still  apparently 
the  custom  of  some  local  Boards  to  feed  themselves  at  the  cost  of 
the  rates,  and  during  the  past  year  an  appeal  was  actually  lodged 
by  a  local  authority  against  a  decision  ot  the  auditor  disallowing 
a  charge  for  providing  the  members,  "  at  frequent  intervals  during 
several  weeks,"  with  a  "  substantial  repast,"  including  soup,  hsh, 
meat,  poultry,  game,  pastry,  cheese,  salad,  and  dessert,  together 
with  ale,  stout,  and  brandy,  "for  a  considerable  number  of  per- 
sons." The  most  remarkable  instance,  perhaps,  of  a  disallowed 
item  is  "  Theatre,  4s.,"  which  occurs  among  the  expenses  incurred 
by  a  deputation  sent  by  a  local  authority' to  Loudon.  Whether 
ttie  whole  deputation  visited  the  gallery,  or  sent  one  of  their  num- 
ber to  represent  them  in  a  more  conspicuous  part  of  the  house,  is 
not  stated.  Why,  having  made  up  their  minds  to  spend  any  part 
of  the  rates  in  this  way,  they  did  not  spend  more  must  be  put 
aside  as  one  of  the  mysteries  of  parochial  ethics. 

Since  the  19th  of  August,  1871,  the  Local  Government  Board 
have  allowed  urban  and  rural  sanitary  authorities  to  borrow 
upwards  of  24,000,000/.  The  process  of  charging  the  rates  for  a 
long  period  of  years  with  the  repayment  of  principal  and  interest 
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is  so  easy  that,  unless  a  very  strict  watch  is  kept  on  the  proceedings 
of  energetic  local  authorities,  the  rates  of  the  future  are  likely  to 
be  mortgaged  to  an  enormous  extent.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know 
that  in  dealing  with  applications  for  permission  to  raise  loans  the 
Local  Government  Board  "  have  strictly  scrutinized  the  purposes 
for  which  the  money  is  to  be  borrowed,"  have  satisfied  themselves 
"  that  the  works  for  which  the  loans  have  been  required  have  been 
necessary  and  suitable  to  the  locality,  and  that  the  estimates  have 
not  been  excessive,"  and  have  usually  held  an  inquiry  iu  the 
district  so  as  to  give  "  the  ratepayers  and  other  persons  interested 
an  opportunity  of  expressing  their  views  in  the  matter."  Where 
a  check  of  some  kind  is  so  much  needed,  it  is  unfortunate  that  any 
greater  freedom  should  be  given.  It  is  no  very  severe  restriction 
to  require  that  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board  shall 
be  required  for  the  raising  of  a  local  loan,  and  there  is  no  obvious 
reason  why  this  condition  should  not  be  universal  and  imperative. 
So  far,  however,  is  it  from  being  so,  that  during  the  last 
ten  years  upwards  of  33,000,000/.  have  been  borrowed  by  local 
authorities  without  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 
These  loans  have  been  raised  under  powers  contained  iu  local  Acts, 
and  the  Local  Government  Board  are  evidently  of  opinion  that  to 
some  fit  least  of  them  they  would  not  have  given  their  consent,  atall 
events  in  their  present  form.  The  reason  why  so  many  local 
authorities  prefer  to  include  in  their  local  Acts  powers  of  borrow- 
ing money  which  would  be  more  properly  raised  under  the  general 
law,  is  the  expectation  of  obtaining  a  longer  term  for  the  repay- 
ment of  the  money ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  these  exceptionally  favourable  terms  are  "  to  some  extent 
the  cause  of  the  rapid  increase  of  late  years  in  the  indebtedness  of 
sanitary  authorities." 

The  vaccination  returns  for  the  year  show,  as  usual,  how 
largely  the  agitation  against  this  necessary  precaution  is  the  work 
of  a  lew  mischievous  fanatics.  Wherever  the  authorities  are  in 
earnest,  vaccination  is  general.  Where  the  exceptions  are  many 
the  authorities  are  either  sluggish  or  themselves  infected  with  the 
anti-vaccination  craze.  In  London,  for  example,  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  entire  default  is  due  to  the  three  districts  of  Camber- 
well,  Lambeth,  and  Shoreditch.  That  there  is  nothing  peculiar 
about  the  circumstances  of  these  Unions  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
while  in  Shoreditch  I2f  per  cent,  of  the  children  born  remain 
unvaccinated,  in  the  neighbouring  Union  of  Whitechapel,  under 
substantially  the  same  conditions,  only  2i  per  cent,  escape  vacci- 
nation. The  difference  between  the  two  cases  seems  to  lie  in  the 
greater  or  less  promptness  with  which  the  vaccination  officer  makes 
the  personal  inquiries  which  he  is  bound  to  make  within  a 
certain  time,  but  may  make  sooner  or  later  at  his  discretion. 
There  is  also  an  extraordinary  discrepancy  between  the  returns 
from  dill'erent  Unions  of  the  vaccination  of  children  born  in  the 
workhouse.  In  St.  Pancras  Workhouse,  for  example,  out  of  265 
children  horn  in  1S80,  263  were  vaccinated  before  discharge; 
whereas  in  Holborn  Workhouse  only  24  out  of  157  were  vaccin- 
ated before  discharge.  It  is  clear  that  this  and  similar  differences 
are  the  result  of  the  higher  or  lower  standard  of  compliance  with 
the  law  which  the  Guardians  and  the  medical  officers  prescribe  to 
themselves.  Still,  it  is  believed  that  in  London  a  larger  proportion 
of  children  have  been  vaccinated  during  1 88 1  than  in  any  previous 
year.  In  the  country,  on  the  other  hand,  the  proportion  compares 
unfavourably  with  that  for  1S80 — the  default  chiefly  showing 
itself  in  Unions  like  Leicester  and  Keighley,  each  of  which  is  the 
scene  of  an  active  agitation  against  the  law.  There  may  be  reasons 
why  the  law  itself  should  not  be  made  more  severe  ;  but  there  can 
be  none  why  in  cases  of  exceptional  neglect  the  sanitary  authority 
should  not  be  dissolved,  and,  if  necessary,  reappointed  by  the  Local 
Government  Board.  It  is  better  to  make  an  occasional  inroad  upon 
local  independence,  than  to  allow  small-pox  to  be  propagated  with- 
out let  or  hindrance. 


THE  COMING  FISHERIES  EXHIBITION. 

IT  is  now  just  about  eight  months  since  the  Prince  of  Wales 
presided  at  a  meeting  held  "  to  consider  proposals  for  holding 
an  International  Fisheries  Exhibition  in  London  next  year,"  and 
in  an  opening  speech  following  the  reading  of  the  report  by  the 
Duke  of  Eichmond  as  Chairman  of  the  General  Committee,  gave, 
with  the  clearness  and  terseness  which  always  characterize  the 
Prince's  utterances  on  occasions  of  the  kind,  a  sketch  of  the  objects 
and  hopes  for  and  with  which  the  scheme  for  the  Exhibition  had 
been  set  on  foot.  He  referred  to  the  great  success  of  the  similar 
exhibition  held  at  Berlin  in  18S0,  and,  pointing  to  the  enormous 
difference  between  the  population  of  Berlin  and  of  London,  thought 
that  the  London  exhibition  had  every  chance  of  being  successful 
iu  all  respects.  "  The  statistics  which  have  been  given  here,"  the 
Prince  continued,  "  with  regard  to  the  enormous  amount  of  fish 
taken  and  delivered  in  our  great  markets  are,  I  may  say,  consider- 
ably under  the  mark,  as  I  am  told,  and  I  believe  1  am  correct  in 
stating  that  it  amounts  very  nearly  to  a  million  tons  of  fish 
annuallj'  taken  in  British  waters  by  our  fishermen,  and  that  last 
year  nearly  1 54,000  tons  were  delivered  in  Billingsgate  Market. 
The  value  of  the  salmon  fisheries  in  England,  as  some  of  you  may 
be  already  aware,  amounts  to  800,000^.  a  year."  The  Prince  of 
Wales  went  on  to  say  that  the  fisheries  had  not  been  neglected  in 
any  of  the  great  international  exhibitions  dating  from  1 85 1 
downwards:  but  that  this  special  exhibition  would  be  naturally 
a  fuller  and  larger  development  of  what  had  as  yet  been  done  ;  and 
be  added  that  not  only   everything  directly  connected  with 


fisheries,  but  also  everything  connected  with  lifeboats  and  life-saving 
apparatus  would  find  an  important  place  in  the  Exhibition.  In  a 
previous  part  of  his  speech  he  had  pointed  out  what  it  seem3 
especially  desirable  to  dwell  upon,  that  the  Committee  were  "very 
anxious  that  foreign  countries  should  co-operate  with  us."  Among 
other  important  speeches  were  those  made  by  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  Lord  Salisbury,  and  Lord  Kimberley,  and  from  these 
speeches  a  good  deal  that  was  interesting  was  to  be  learnt.  To 
some  of  the  points  thus  put  forward  we  may  presently  recur,  but 
meantime  it  may  be  worth  while  to  state  what  has"  been  done 
since  the  meeting  of  February  last. 

Naturally  one  of  the  first  things  to  be  done  was  to  find  a  suitable 
place  for  the  Exhibition,  and  the  Sites  Committee  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  best  place  they  could  acquire  was  the  Horticul- 
tural Gardens  at  South  Kensington ;  and  this  site  has  accordingly 
been  retained  by  arrangement  with  the  Royal  Commissioners  of 
the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  for  the  purposes  of  the  Exhibition. 
The  answer  to  the  question  of  what  is  to  be  exhibited,  which  is 
also  an  important  question,  covers  so  much  ground  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  give  it  as  it  is  set  forth  in  the  papers  already  printed 
concerning  the  Exhibition.  But  under  the  head  of  Fishing,  sub- 
divided into  Sea  Fishing  and  Freshwater  Fishing,  we  find  in, 
Class  I.,  Section  I.,  "  Gear  of  every  description  and  of  all  nations 
used  in  trawl,  herring,  long  line,  hand  line,  and  every  other  mode 
or  system  of  fishing,  including  all  nets,  lines,  harpoons,  tackle, 
&c.  employed  iu  the  same " ;  "  oyster  dredges,  crab,  lobster, 
prawn,  &c.  [a  pregnant  "  &c."],  pots,  and  other  appliances  for 
catching  fish  of  this  description  "  ;  "  Fishing  Craft  of  all  Nations  " 
(in  models)  ;  and  so  on  through  everything  connected  with  fishing 
and  fishing-vessels,  of  which  it  is  possible  to  think,  including 
electric  lights,  luminous  paint,  fog-horns,  steam  and  hand  capstans,, 
and  "  other  equipment  of  fishing- vessels,"  with  charts  for  fisher- 
men. Also  we  have  in  the  same  class  and  section  models  of 
harbours,  piers,  and  so  on,  life-boats  and  life-saving  apparatus 
of  every  description,  "  appliances  and  methods  for  breaking  the 
force  of  the  sea  at  the  entrance  of  harbours  and  elsewhere " — 
this  no  doubt  refers  specially  to  the  very  interesting  and  im- 
portant experiments  lately  made  with  oil — "  methods  of  com- 
munication from  the  shore  to  lightships  and  fishing  fleets  by 
submarine  cables,  telephone,  or  other  means  of  signalling,"  and 
methods  of  protecting  submarine  cables  from  injury  by  fishing- 
operations,  a  matter  to  which  the  Committee  have  done  well  to- 
give  a  prominent  place.  The  section  devoted  to  freshwater  fishing 
has  an  interest  which  is,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  less  wide  and 
penetrating;  but  the  classification  is  as  careful  in  this  department 
as  in  the  previous  one,  and  has  its  own  attraction  for  all  those  who 
are  skilled  with  bait,  fly,  or  spinning  bait,  or  with  "traps,  nets,  bucks, 
wheels,  and  all  kinds  of  apparatus  for  catching  eels,  lampreys,  &c." 

In  Class  II.  we  come  back  to  the  consideration  of  more 
widely  human  interest,  and  have  to  deal,  under  the  heading  of 
"  Economic  Condition  of  Fishermen,"  with  their  "  apparel  and 
personal  equipment,"  with  their  food  and  medicine  chests,  with 
their  dwellings,  and  with  "  contracts  of  partnerships ;  insurances 
of  life,  boats,  gear,  &c. ;  benefit  societies."  That  the  subjects 
included  in  this  class  deserve  the  fullest  consideration  will  at 
once  be  recognized  by  all  who  have  mixed  at  all  with  deep- 
sea  fishermen,  a  class  of  whom  the  best  representatives  have 
many  qualities  in  common  with  the  best  Alpine  guides.  And 
those  whose  good  fortune  it  has  been  to  know  the  best  Alpine 
guides  will  at  once  see,  better  than  any  explanation  can  tell 
them,  how  much  is  meant  by  the  comparison.  In  the  first- 
rate  fisherman,  as  in  the  first-rate  guide,  the  qualities  of  courage, 
endurance,  trustworthiness,  devotion  are  prominent.  But  there 
are  other  qualities  to  which  it  is  less  easy  to  give  a  name — 
qualities  which  make  friendship  with  perfect  ease,  or,  in  other 
words,  without  the  chance  of  a  jarring  or  indiscreet  word, 
possible  between  people  who  belong  to  different  ranks  of  life ; 
qualities  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  are  dying  out  more  and  more 
under  the  influence  of  "this  so-called  nineteenth  century."  How- 
ever this  may  be,  and  it  would  be  agreeable  to  think  that  our  view 
in  this  matter  was  pessimistic,  it  is  pleasant  to  find  their  due  im- 
portance given  to  the  matters  just  touched  on.  Passing  on  to 
Class  III.,  we  find  that  it  has  the  chief  heading  of  "  Commercial 
and  Economic."  The  first  sub-heading  is  "  Preparation,  Preser- 
vation, and  Utilization  of  Fish,"  and  includes  for  edible  purposes 
models  of  ii^h-curing  establishments,  preparations  of  fish  preserved 
in  various  ways,  edible  products  from  fish,  and  antiseptics  for 
preserving  fish  as  food.  The  purposes  "  other  than  edible  "  contain 
oils,  manures,  and  other  products  prepared  from  fish,  methods  of 
preparing  these  products,  sea  and  fresh-water  pearl-shells,  mother- 
of-pearl  manufacture,  &c,  and  all  kinds  of  preparations  and  appli- 
cations of  sponges,  corals,  pearls,  shells,  and  all  parts  and  products 
of  aquatic  animals. 

The  second  sub-title  of  the  "  Commercial  and  Economic  "  class 
explains  itself  in  the  words  "  Transport  and  Sale  of  Fish  " ;  and 
these  words  make  its  importance  and  application  clear  enough. 
Class  IV.  is  devoted  to  "  Fish  Culture,"  and  this  again  carries  with 
it  a  sufficient  explanation.  At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  desirable 
to  note  that  opportunities  will  here  be  afforded  on  a  larger  scale 
than  has  hitherto  been  feasible  for  exhibiting  models  or  drawings 
of  fish  hatching,  breeding,  and  rearing  establishments,  with  every- 
thing that  can  appertain  to  such  establishments,  as  of  everything 
relating  to  fish  farms  and  fish  ladders.  "Fish  Culture"  also  in- 
cludes representations  illustrative  of  the  development  and  progres- 
sive growth  of  fish,  of  the  diseases  of  fish,  with  special  reference 
to  their  origin  and  cure,  of  processes  for  rendering  polluted 
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streams  innocuous  to  fish  life,  and  of  all  the  less  immediately 
practical  things  which  science  can  suggest  as  to  the  well  being,  in 
all  kinds  of  circumstances,  of  aquatic  animals.  Class  V.  is  devoted 
to  "  Natural  History  (Aquaria),"  and  in  its  sub-headings  every- 
thing seems  to  have  been  remembered,  down  to  the  claims  of 
"  Reptiles,  such  as  tortoises,  turtles,  terrapins,  lizards,  serpents, 
frogs,  newts,  &c."  The  inclusion  of  serpents  may  perhaps  surprise 
those  who  have  not  made  any  study  of  natural  history  or  who 
have  not  happened  to  see,  what  it  was  our  fortune  not  long  ago  to 
see,  a  viper  swimming  down  a  living  stream  with  such 
extraordinary  speed  and  skill  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
caught  up  and  despatched  by  a  group  of  people,  some  of 
whom  were  mounted.  In  the  Sixth  Glass  of  the  International 
Fisheries  Exhibition  we  find  ourselves  amid  the  "  History  and 
Literature  of  Fishing,  Fishery  Laws,  Fish  Commerce,"  and  this 
class,  it  may  be  imagined,  will  have  a  tolerably  wide  scope,  even  in 
its  first  subdivision  of  "  Ancient  Fishing  Implements  and  their 
Reproduction,  &c."  The  other  subdivisions,  as  to  fishery  laws  of 
different  countries,  copies  of  international  treaties,  and  reports  on 
acclimatization  and  attempted  acclimatizations  of  fish,  deal  ob- 
viously enough  with  » large  subject.  The  Seventh  Class  is  headed 
"  Loan  Collections,"  and  under  this  heading  we  learn  that  the 
Committee  will  be  prepared  to  receive  and  consider  the  offer  of 
money  prizes  for  any  special  exhibits  or  essays  connected  with  the 
objects  of  the  Exhibition.  A  large  number  of  prizes  for  the 
exhibits  are,  it  may  be  here  mentioned,  already  announced. 

As  to  the  practical  importance  and  bearing  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion to  be  opened  next  year,  we  may  touch  upon  some  of  the 
points  above  alluded  to  in  the  speeches  delivered  at  the  February 
meeting.  How  many  of  us  know  as  to  the  herring  fishery 
that  the  number  of  fish  taken  year  by  year  is  something 
like  2,633,000,000,  exclusive  of  sprats,  pilchards,  and  whitebait, 
and  that,  putting  the  fish  at  a  halfpenny  apiece,  the  value 
of  the  herrings  alone  taken  in  one  year  amounts  to  about 
five  millions  of  our  money  ?  Again,  how  many  of  us  know  or 
realize  how  much  harm  is  done  or  how  much  good  is  avoided  by 
the  neglect  of  the  fisheries  of  Ireland,  "  which  are  at  the  present 
time  almost  exclusively  conducted  by  boats  coming  from  the  Isle 
of  Man,  from  Lowestoft,  from  Cornwall,  and  also  by  a  large  fleet 
of  French  vessels"  ?  This  we  quote  from  the  speech  of  the  Duke 
of  Edinburgh,  who  went  on  to  say  that,  "  To  give  an  idea  of  how 
the  developing  of  these  Irish  fisheries  might  with  ease  be  cond  ucted, 
I  would  mention  that  during  the  year  of  distress  in  Ireland,  the 
Canadian  Committee  gave  in  one  district  200/.  worth  of  nets,  and 
that  year  people  to  whom  they  were  given  realized  1,200/.  worth 
of  mackerel."  The  speaker  went  on  to  make  certain  inferences 
■which,  with  respect  to  the  particular  locality,  may  be  thought  too 
sanguine,  as  to  the  probable  effect  of  a  better  organisation  ;  but  the 
International  Fisheries  Exhibition  is  fortunately  not  concerned 
with  Ireland  alone,  and  the  facts  brought  forward  have  their  value 
and  importance  irrespective  of  particular  localities.  That  the 
undertaking  is  one  worth  thinking  of,  and  one  well  worth  earn  ing 
out,  will  not  be  doubted,  and  this  fact  has,  it  seems,  been  recog- 
nized by,  amongst  other  important  countries,  the  United  States, 
Sweden,  Norway,  Holland,  Belgium,  China,  Japan,  and  Chili. 
From  the  United  States,  especially,  much  may  be  expected.  The 
Colonies,  again,  have  responded  largely  to  the  invitation  extended 
to  them,  and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  certain  important 
European  countries  have  not  yet  given  their  adhesion  to  a  scheme 
which  certainly  deserves  the  title  of  international.  It  remains  to 
add  that  the  regulations  drawn  up  are  eminently  sensible  and 
practical,  and  to  wish  every  success  to  a  project  of  which  the 
results  should  have  enduring  value. 


THREATENED  STRIKE  IN  THE  COAL 
TKADES. 


THERE  is  a  general  movement  both  in  the  coal  and  iron  trades 
for  an  advance  in  wages.  In  the  North  of  England  district 
the  ironworkers  ask  for  a  rise  of  ~]h  per  cent.,  while  the  masters 
insist  upon  a  reduction  of  7^  per  cent.  There  is  thus  a  difference 
of  15  per  cent.,  or  3s.  in  the  pound,  between  the  two.  It  is  a  very 
wide  and  serious  difference.  Did  the  masters  simply  refuse  an 
advance,  or  did  the  men  simply  try  to  retain  their  present  wages, 
there  would  be  more  hope  for  a  compromise.  But  when  one  party 
demands  an  advance  and  the  other  a  reduction,  it  seems  difficult 
to  see  how  an  agreement  can  be  arrived  at.  In  truth,  however, 
the  matter  is  not  so  threatening  as  it  looks.  Wages  in  that  great 
district  have  long  been  regulated  by  what  is  called  a  "  sliding 
scale."  An  accountant  every  three  months  examines  the  books  of 
the  masters,  and  announces  the  selling  price  of  iron  durino-  the 
quarter.  "With  this  selling  price  the  wages  for  the  next  three 
months  vary  according  to  a  specified  scale,  rising  or  falling  with 
every  rise  or  fall  in  the  selling  price.  The  question  was  referred  to 
the  men  whether  they  would  abide  by  this  system  of  arbitration 
which  has  worked  so  well  since  its  adoption  in  averting  strikes, 
and  their  decision  was  announced  at  the  beginning  of  last  week. 
Ten  thousand  men  took  part  in  the  balloting,  and  of  these  5,841 
declared  in  favour  of  arbitration,  and  only  1,320  against  it.  There 
was,  therefore,  a  majority  of  nearly  4i  to  1.  Properly,  too,  it 
would  seem  that  those  who  abstained  from  voting  ought  to  be 
reckoned  with  the  majority.  If  they  had  been  really  eager  in  the 
matter,  they  would  have  gone  to  the  poll  with  the  others;  and  they 
would  have  been  really  eager,  if  they  were  discontented  with  the 


system  of  arbitration,  and  determined  to  strike  at  any  cost  for  a  rise 
of  wages.  We  may  assume,  therefore,  that  nine  out  of  ten  men 
engaged  in  the  iron  trade  in  the  North  of  England  are  in  favour 
of  continuing  the  system  of  arbitration.  In  other  words,  there 
will  be  no  strike  in  that  great  district ;  and  we  hope  that  the  spirit 
of  conciliation  prevailing  in  the  North  of  England  will  also  assert 
itself  amongst  the  other  ironworkers.  In  the  coal  trade  the  pros- 
pects are  not  so  peaceful.  The  men  ask  for  a  rise  of  15  per  cent., 
or  3s.  in  the  pound,  and  a  large  number  of  the  masters  have  offered 
advances  of  various  rates.  In  some  places,  indeed,  10  per  cent,  has 
already  been  accepted ;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  compromise 
has  been  refused,  and  the  agitation  for  the  full  15  per  cent,  rise  is 
going  on.  At  various  conferences  of  delegates  it  has  been  decided 
that  notices  shall  be  served  by  the  whole  trade  on  the  same  day, 
and  that,  if  these  notices  are  allowed  to  expire  without  a  con- 
cession of  the  rise  demanded,  then  there  shall  be  a  general  strike 
in  the  coal  trade  throughout  England.  The  workers  in  the  several 
pits  are  now  being  consulted  whether  they  will  carry  out  this 
arrangement.  Yet  even  here  there  are  symptoms  that  the  determi- 
nation of  the  men  is  not  quite  so  desperate  as  it  is  represented  to 
be.  In  the  first  place,  as  we  have  said,  there  have  already  in 
some  instances  been  compromises  arranged  ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  there  is  an  evident  want  of  confidence  between  the  several 
districts.  Thus  the  Lancashire  miners  have  decided  to  take  no 
steps  until  the  Yorkshire  miners  have  committed  themselves,  on 
the  ground  that,  when  the  Laucashiremen  took  actiou  some 
time  ago,  they  were  left  in  the  lurch  by  the  Yorkshiremen. 
Further,  it  is  believed  that  the  Trade-Unions  have  not  funds  to 
maintain  a  great  and  prolonged  strike.  And  lastly,  it  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  notices  have  in  a  large  number  of  cases  been 
already  served  and  withdrawn.  "We  may  hope,  therefore,  that  the 
men  are  not  so  resolved  upon  the  full  15  per  cent,  advance  as 
their  leaders  represent  them  to  be,  and  that  a  reasonable  compro- 
mise may  be  arranged. 

It  is  impossible  for  outsiders  to  judge  whether  the  men's  de- 
mands are  reasonable  or  not.  Only  those  engaged  in  the  trade  can 
do  so;  and  even  they  can  arrive  at  a  trustworthy  opinion  only  by 
comparing  notes  with  one  another,  and  eliminating  the  causes 
which  in  individual  cases  are  exceptionally  favourable  or  un- 
favourable. It  seems  clear,  however,  that  some  rise  in  wages  is 
justified.  Since  the  middle  of  August  the  price  of  coal  in  London 
has  risen  over  1 1  per  cent. — a  very  considerable  rise  in  so  short  a 
time.  And  that  this  rise  is  not  altogether  due  to  a  temporary  de- 
mand appears  from  the  general  improvement  in  trade,  and  more 
particularly  from  the  improvement  in  the  iron  trade.  Coal  is  the 
instrument  of  all  manufacture  ;  and  when  manufacturing  is  active 
the  demand  for  coal  increases,  and  therefore  the  price  tends  to  rise. 
But  the  great  consumption  of  coal  is  in  the  manufacture  of  iron ; 
and  the  iron  trade,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  has  been  improving 
for  over  three  years.  The  improvement,  it  is  true,  has  been  slow, 
and  the  rise  of  price  in  the  iron  trade  itself  has  been  little ;  still 
the  production  of  iron  has  been  enormously  increased,  and 
it  is  the  production  which  causes  the  large  consumption 
of  coal.  Improvement  in  the  iron  trade,  then,  cannot 
fail  to  bring  about  improvement  in  the  coal  trade.  And 
there  has  also,  it  is  to  be  recollected,  been  a  great  consumption  in 
the  shipping  trade.  Already  it  is  reported  that  the  whole  vast 
shipping  of  this  country  is  employed.  There  is,  then,  a  largely 
increased  consumption  of  coal,  which  is  likely  to  be  maintained 
for  some  time  to  come ,  and  a  rise  in  the  price  of  coal  is  therefore 
natural.  But,  with  a  rise  in  price,  a  rise  of  wages  is  justified. 
This  reasoning  is  supported  by  the  offers  of  the  coal-o>vners,  to 
which  we  have  already  referred,  to  advance  wages  in  perhaps  the 
majority  of  cases.  Of  course  many  of  the  employers  are  opposed 
to  all  concession.  Where  there  are  many  minds,  there  are  in- 
evitably differences  of  opinion.  But  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude 
that,  when  the  majority  of  masters  are  willing  to  give  an  advance 
of  wayes,  the  circumstances  of  the  trade  warrant  them  in  doing 
so.  No  doubt  the  coal  trade  is  peculiar  in  this — that  it  is  more 
disastrous  to  stop  a  colliery  than  to  work  it  even  at  a  slight  loss. 
Owing  to  the  accumulation  of  foul  gas  and  of  water,  and  to  the 
general  deterioration  of  plant  and  works,  the  stoppage  of 
a  colliery  is  one  of  the  most  ruinous  things  that  can  be  done. 
Therefore  coal-owners  would  concede  to  their  men  somewhat 
more  than  they  can  afford  rather  than  drive  matters  to 
extremities ;  but  as  yet  matters  are  not  nearly  driven  to 
extremities,  and  when  the  employers  meet  their  men  at  the 
beginning  of  a  movement  with  the  offer  of  a  rise  of  wages,  it  is 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  their  circumstances  warrant  them 
in  doing  so.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  men  are  justi- 
fied in  asking  15  per  cent.  The  very  strength  of  the 
motives  which  urge  the  employers  to  avoid  driving  matters  to 
extremities  would  lead  them  naturally  to  oiler  at  once  .as  much 
as  they  can  well  afford.  The  probability  is,  therefore,  that  where 
10  per  cent,  is  offered  and  15  per  cent,  asked,  the  offer  of  the 
employers  is  nearer  to  what  the  circumstances  of  the  trade  justify 
than  the  demand  of  the  men.  Besides,  in  the  nature  of  the  case 
the  men  cannot  know  the  condition  of  the  trade  as  well  as  the 
employers.  We  can  only  hope  that  the  men  will  act  moderately,  and 
will  agree  to  some  fair  compromise  with  their  employers.  The 
coal  trade  has  for  a  long  time  been  in  a  very  depressed  condition. 
It  is  only  now  beginning  to  share  in  the  prosperity  which  other 
trades  have  for  some  time  been  enjoying,  and  it  would  be  de- 
plorable if  the  unreasonableness  of  the  miners  were  now  to  check 
the  improvement  which  has  set  in.  The  greater  activity  in  trade 
is  maintained  only  by  the  existing  lowness  of  prices,  "and  it  is 
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obvious  that,  if  the  men  insist  upon  too  great  a  rise  of  wages,  a 
rise  of  prices  must  take  place  ;  and  the  danger  will  then  be  that 
trade  may  be  checked,  and  the  men  may  throw  themselves  back 
into  the  old  depressed  condition. 

If  the  question  were  simply  one  of  wages,  however,  we  have 
little  doubt  that  a  compromise  would  easily  be  arrived  at.  The 
leaders  of  the  men  know,  quite,  as  well  as  the  employers,  that  the 
state  of  trade  at  present  is  rather  one  of  slow  and  uncertain  improve- 
ment than  of  great  advances  "  by  leaps  and  bounds  "  ;  it  ia  one,  in 
short,  which  could  easily  be  changed  by  untoward  accidents,  and 
an  undue  rise  of  prices  would  be  an  untoward  accident.  We  do 
not  think,  then,  that  the  leaders  of  the  men  are  in- 
clined to  push  matters  to  extremities  merely  for  a  15  per 
cent,  rise  of  wages.  "What  they  value  much  more  is  a 
reduction  of  the  output.  Every  one  must  sympathize  with  the 
desire  of  the  colliers  for  shorter  hours  of  labour.  Working  in 
thick  darkness  and  in  choking  dust,  deep  under  the  ground,  it  is 
natural  that  they  should  wish  to  shorten  as  much  as  possible  their 
subterranean  existence.  And  the  good  wishes  of  most  people 
would  attend  them  if  they  had  put  their  demand  in  an  alternative 
form.  They  do  not  ask,  however,  for  a  rise  of  wages  or  shorter 
hours.  They  ask  for  both.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  improve- 
ment in  the  coal  trade  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  an  advance  of 
3«.  in  the  pound  in  the  wages  of  the  men,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  hours  which  the  men  work. 
Possibly  this  exorbitant  demand  is  intended  only  to  sharpen  the 
willingness  of  the  employers  to  yield  the  rise  of  wages.  If 
so,  an  arrangement  may  be  expected.  But,  if  the  men  insist 
upon  both  demands  being  complied  with,  we  fear  that  a  strike 
is  inevitable.  The  men  are  not  singular  in  their  opinion  that  by 
combination  they  can  restrict  output  and  force  up  prices.  The 
ironmasters  of  the  North  of  England  and  of  Scotland  recently 
entered  into  an  arrangement  by  which  they  limited  the  number  of 
furnaces  in  blast  in  the  hope  of  forcing  up  prices.  The  Scotch 
ironmasters  lately  withdrew  from  the  combination,  but  the  English 
masters  were  willing  to  continue  it ;  and,  in  fact,  among  them- 
selves they  do  still  restrict  the  output.  The  fallacy  then  is  shared 
by  both  masters  and  men  that  a  trade  can  combine  to  force  up 
prices.  That  it  is  a  fallacy,  however,  ought  to  be  obvious  enough. 
For  a  little  while  prices  may  be  forced  up  to  an  abnormal  height, 
as  we  saw  in  1872  and  1873,  but  as  certainly  as  they  are  forced 
up,  so  certainly  will  they  come  down  abnormally  afterwards, 
'lhe  brief  spell  of  exorbitant  prices  in  1872  and  1873  vyas 
followed  by  the  long  depression  of  1 873- 1 879.  Both  masters 
and  men  misunderstand  the  simple  theory  of  supply  and 
demand.  Price  is  regulated  by  supply  and  demand,  not 
by  supply  alone,  as  they  appear  to  think.  And  supply 
and  demand  both  vary.  When  the  supply  is  large,  the  demand 
is  likely  to  be  stimulated ;  and  when  the  supply  is  small, 
the  demand  is  likely  to  fall  oil".  Where  the  article  is  one  of 
prime  necessity — as,  for  example,  wheat — if  there  is  a  failure  of 
the  supply,  of  course  prices  may  be  forced  up  to  famine  heights. 
But  where  the  article  is  not  of  prime  necessity,  the  demand  does 
not  remain  constant;  it  falls  oil'  when  prices  are  raised.  In  1872 
and  1873  there  were  contracts  to  be  fulfilled  under  heavy  forfeits, 
and  therefore  the  high  prices  of  those  years  had  to  be  paid.  But 
when  prices  rose  all  round,  consumption  fell  off,  and  inevitably 
the  vast  speculation  based  upon  these  abnormal  prices  collapsed. 
It  will  be  so  again  whenever  a  similar  abnormal  rise  occurs.  It 
would  be  unfortunate,  then,  if  the  colliers  have  got  into  their  heads 
the  opinion  that  they  can  force  up  prices  indefinitely,  and  have 
resolved  to  do  so  even  at  the  cost  of  a  strike.  In  that  case  they 
are  preparing  distress  and  suffering  for  themselves,  to  end  in  the 
long  run  in  disappointment  and  disaster. 


INTERNATIONAL  ELECTRIC  EXHIBITION  AT  MUNICH. 

SINCE  the  middle  of  last  month  there  has  been  open  at  Munich 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  perhaps  the  most  valuable  of 
the  exhibitions  which  have  yet  been  held  in  connexion  with 
electrical  industry.  But  little  has  been  heard  about  it  in  this 
country,  and  the  reastms  are  not  far  to  s*eek.  This  being  an  inter- 
national exhibition,  due  notice  was  sent  to  our  Foreign  Office,  with 
au  invitation  to  the  Government  to  send  delegates  to  act  on  the 
Committee.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Paris  Exhibition,  the  Government  has  not  taken  any  notice  of  this 
invitation  ;  and,  perhaps  warned  by  the  pressure  which  was  brought 
to  bear  in  the  case  of  the  French  Exhibition  by  the  Society  of 
Arts  and  the  Society  of  Telegraph  Engineers  and  of  Electricians, 
no  knowledge  of  these  communications  has  been  allowed  to  reach 
the  officials  of  any  of  our  learned  Societies  through  Government 
channels.  Now  in  this  case  almost  all  the  usual  arguments  against 
Government  interference  in  international  exhibitions  must  fall  to 
the  ground.  At  Munich  there  is  not  a  mere  display  or  gigantic  ad- 
vertisement, but  every  exhibit  has  to  be  put  up  according  to  the 
specification  of  the  Committee,  so  that  continuous  tests  can  be 
taken  during  the  whole  time  that  the  Exhibition  remains  open. 
No  medals  will  be  awarded,  but  certiticates  setting  forth 
without  comment  the  result  of  the  tests  of  their  exhibits  will 
be  handed  to  each  exhibitor.  As  the  Government  are  employing 
electrical  apparatus  not  only  in  the  Post  Office  Department,  but  also 
both  in  the  army  and  navy,  it  would  surely  have  been  to  the 
advantage  of  the  public  that  skilled  officers  from  these  depart- 
ments should  have  been  sent  to  take  part  in  this  the  only  trust- 


worthy competition  on  a  large  scale  which  has  yet  taken  place. 
In  saying  that  the  competition  and  tests  at  Munich  are  alone 
trustworthy,  we  do  not  wish  to  cast  any  imputation  on  the  impar- 
tiality or  ability  of  the  members  of  the  jury  either  at  Paris  or  at 
the  late  exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace ;  but,  as  their  services 
were  only  called  in  after  the  exhibits  were  in  place,  they  were 
completely  in  the  hands  of  the  exhibitors,  so  that  but  few  tests 
could  be  made,  and  those  for  the  most  part  had  to  be  taken 
hurriedly  and  under  circumstances  which  make  them  of  compara- 
tively little  value.  However,  the  value  to  the  public  services  of 
information  which  may  easily  be  obtained  appears  not  to  be  ever 
considered  by  any  Government  department;  for  again  the  notice  of 
the  reassembling  of  the  Paris  Congress  of  Electricians — who  last 
year  fixed  the  units  of  measurement  to  be  adopted  and  the  nomen- 
clature to  be  used  throughout  the  world — was  sent  to  the  Foreign 
Office,  with  the  usual  result  of  no  notice  whatever  being  taken  of  it. 
Those  English  delegates  who  have  attended  this  year's  meeting  of  the 
Congress  have  availed  themselves  purely  of  private  information. 
The  subjects  for  discussion  in  this  session  are  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  the  postal  telegraph  depirtment — namely,  earth  cur- 
rents, lightning  protection  for  telegraphic  and  telephonic  lines,  and 
the  all-important  subject  of  the  redetermination  of  the  Ohm  or 
unit  of  resistance — the  starting-point  for  all  the  other  units — and 
its  reproduction  by  a  column  of  mercury.  However,  in  this  last 
case  probably  the  scientific  societies  will  take  care  to  have  most  of 
their  delegates  present  in  Paris.  But  in  the  case  of  the  Munich 
Exhibition  the  whole  thing  has  been  so  little  known  that,  as  the 
official  notices  were  not  communicated  to  the  secretaries  of  the 
scientific  Societies,  no  action  could  be  taken  by  them,  and  probably 
but  few  reports  will  reach  England  until  the  publication  of  the 
official  Report  of  the  Committee,  whicb  we  hope  will  be  at  once 
translated  and  put  into  circulation. 

Though  only  two  English  exhibits  are  to  be  found,  yet,  as  one  of 
them  is  Mr.  Crompton's  arc  lamp  and  the  other  is  Mr.  Swans  incan- 
descent light,  there  will  be  some  valuable  information  for  local 
authorities  who  may  be  about  to  undertake  public  electric  lighting. 
No  doubt  the  two  systems  which  are  at  present  most  likely  to  be 
used  for  domestic  lighting  are  the  Swan  and  the  Edison.  As  Mr. 
Edisons  inventions  are  as  a  matter  of  course  exhibited  at  Munich, 
we  shall  now  get  the  results  of  simultaneous  tests  of  both  systems, 
instead  of  having  to  rely  on  varying  reports  of  tests  made  under 
all  sorts  of  different  conditions  and  at  different  times.  The 
arrangements  for  the  testing  are  most  complete.  The  testing 
rooms  are  provided  with  almost  all  the  more  modern  instruments, 
and  one  whole  gallery  is  given  up  to  resistances  composed  of  wires 
stretched  freely  in  the  air,  in  order  that  they  may  be  as  cool  and 
at  as  uniform  a  temperature  as  possible,  whilst  amongst  them  are 
suspended  thermometers,  which  will  be  read  at  frequent  intervals, 
so  that  the  results  may  have  the  greatest  possible  accuracy.  The 
whole  Committee  has  been  split  up  into  twelve  juries,  each  under- 
taking the  testing  of  certain  groups  of  the  exhibits.  Amongst 
the  working  members  of  these  juries  are  to  be  found  most 
of  the  leading  physicists  of  South  Germany,  whose  names 
alone  will  ba  a  guarantee  of  the  soundness  and  accuracy  of 
the  work  done.  The  serious  interest  of  the  Exhibition  depends 
entirely  on  these  tests,  which,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  will  be  of 
incalculable  value  to  the  immediate  future  of  electrical  industry. 
The  limited  character  of  the  Exhibition,  which,  roughly  speaking, 
is  purely  of  South  German  nationality,  prevents  its  having  any 
feature  of  great  novelty.  Shuckhert  of  Nuremberg  appears  to  be 
the  principal  constructor  of  dynamo  machines  for  South  Germany, 
and  but  few  other  types  are  shown,  almost  all  of  which  are 
machines  well  known  here,  though  exhibited  under  strange  names. 
So  entirely  is  this  display  South  German  in  character,  that  even 
the  great  firm  of  Siemens  is  not  represented.  There  are,  however, 
two  new  things,  for  which  much  is  claimed  by  their  exhibitors  ; 
one  i3  an  incandescent  lamp,  invented  by  an  Italian  named  Crunto, 
in  which  the  carbon  filament  is  tubular,  a  construction  which  the 
inventor  asserts  produces  great  economy.  The  other  is  a  form  of 
secondary  battery,  exhibited  by  Schulze  of  Strasburg,  in  which 
sulphur  is  used  in  combination  with  lead  ;  this  again  is  supposed 
to  be  advantageous,  but  until  the  tests  are  published  we  can  only 
find  that  it  differs  from  other  forms  by  exhaling  a  by  no  means 
pleasant  perfume  whilst  being  charged.  A  distinguishing  feature 
of  the  Munich  Exhibition  is  the  public  display  of  electrical  work 
at  long  distances ;  for  although,  on  the  whole,  the  telephones  and 
allied  apparatus  exhibited  are  far  behind  those  we  know  so 
well  in  this  country,  yet  a  line  has  been  arranged  so  that 
conversation  can  be  carried  on  between  the  Glaspalaste  in 
Munich,  where  the  Exhibition  is  held,  and  Oberammergau,  a  dis- 
tance of  sixty  miles.  And,  again,  a  water  turbine,  five  kilometres 
away,  is  used  to  drive  a  Shuckhert  dynamo  machine,  which  sup- 
plies the  current  for  six  Pilsen  arc  lights.  Of  course  this  is  no 
great  feat  of  electrical  engineering ;  but  its  public  exhibition  ia 
valuable,  as  enabling  the  public  to  realize  that  light  can  be  pro- 
duced a  very  long  way  from  the  source  of  power  without  any  very 
extravagant  cost  for  apparatus.  M.  Deprez  has  established  a  gas 
engine  at  Micobach,  titty-four  kilometres  distant  from  the  Glas- 
palaste, and  by  electric  transmission  of  energy  succeeds  in  pro- 
ducing one-half  of  a  horse-power  in  the  building.  As  we  do  not 
yet  know  what  the  power  of  the  gas-engine  is,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  whether  this  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  economy  of  the 
electrical  method  of  transmitting  energy  for  motive-power  over 
long  distances.  However,  to  judge  by  some  rather  foggy  para- 
graphs in  some  of  the  French  scientific  journals,  M.  Deprez  seems 
to  claim  that  he  has  transmitted  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  energy, 
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though  he  only  uses  ordinary  telegraphic  wire  for  the  line  and 
return  wire. 

As  might  be  expected  in  a  country  where  scientific  education 
is  so  sound  and  so  thoughtful  as  it  is  in  Germany,  there  is  a 
very  good  display  at  Munich  of  lecture  instruments  and  dia- 
grams and  models  for  teaching  purposes — things  much  wanted 
and  but  seldom  found  in  this  country,  where,  as  a  rule,  teachers 
and  lecturers  have  to  construct  such  things  for  themselves,  or  have 
them  specially  made  for  them  at  great  expense  by  instrument- 
makers  who  too  often  seem  incapable  of  understanding  the  simplest 
instructions  and  explanations.  Closely  allied  to  educational 
apparatus  is  the  historical  collection,  and  this  is  particularly  in- 
teresting. Amongst  the  exhibits  in  this  class  are  the  original 
telegraph  of  Sommering,  dating  so  far  back  as  1809,  and  the 
original  telephone  of  Tveis,  constructed  in  1S61.  It  is  curious  to 
see  such  close  approximations  to  important  modern  inventions,  and 
even  more  curious  to  rellect  that  our  present  working  instruments 
are  not  improvements  or  developments  of  the  old,  but  have  been 
re-thought  out  from  first  principles.  There  is  one  fact  about  the 
Munich  Exhibition  which  ought  to  cheer  those  gloomy-minded 
folk  who  firmly  believe  that  all  our  trade  is  leaving  us  because 
foreign  nations  turn  out  better  work  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  we  do. 
This  fact  is  that  there  is  only  one  engine  in  the  Glaspalaste  which 
can  even  be  called  good,  and  that  is  a  well-designed  and  well-made 
semi-portable  compound  engine  by  Messrs.  Rush  ton,  Proctor,  &  Co., 
of  Lincoln,  a  firm  which  is  comparatively  little  known  in  England. 
To  sum  up  the  practical  part  of  the  competition,  we  may  say  that 
German  telegraphy  appears  to  be  fairly  good,  but  not  up  to  the 
English  standard.  In  telephony  Germany  is  far  behind  England  ; 
but  in  the  question  of  lightning  rods  and  lightning  protection 
generally,  the  German  nation,  at  all  events  in  the  South, 
is  far  ahead  of  us.  As  to  the  new  industries  of  lighting 
and  transmission  of  energy,  making  allowance  for  our  superior 
wealth,  there  is  not  much  to  choose  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. Before  leaving  the  practical  part,  we  may  mention  that 
phosphor  bronze  wire  for  electrical  purposes  is  again  exhibited 
and  is  again  exciting  the  attention  of  electricians.  The  advantages 
claimed  lor  this  material  are  that  its  tensile  strength  is  greater 
than  that  of  iron,  whilst  its  specific  resistance  is  far  lower,  being 
indeed  but  little  higher  than  that  of  copper. 

Artistically  this  Exhibition  has  been  a  great  success,  and  as  a 
beautiful  spectacle  has  been  even  superior  to  the  late  display  at 
Sydenham.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  an  important 
Society  in  Munich  which  corresponds,  roughly  speaking,  to  our 
Society  of  Arts  has  undertaken  the  management  of  all  decorative 
exhibits.  A  pretty  theatre  has  been  erected,  which  is  lighted  some- 
times by  arc  lights  and  sometimes  by  incandescent  lamps,  and  on 
the  stage  of  which  exhibitions  of  tableaux  vivauts  take  place  at 
intervals.  Another  toy  again  shows  the  German  love  of  peep-shows. 
This  is  a  pretty  model  of  an  old  Norman  church,  with  a  kneeling 
figure  of  a  priest  at  the  altar,  lighted  up  by  an  arc  lamp.  The 
frivolity  of  this  exhibit  is  quite  atoned  for  by  its  wonderful  beauty. 
A  more  practical,  but  hardly  less  attractive,  exhibit  consists  of  a 
room  of  the  past,  furnished  with  beautiful  old  carved  oak,  and 
lighted  by  candles,  side  by  side  with  which  is  a  room  of  the 
present,  furnished  with  great  taste  and  artistic  feeling  in  the 
modern  pseudo-antique  style,  and  lighted  by  incandescent  lamps. 
A  further  concession  to  the  honest  love  of  tea-garden  and  music- 
hall  effect  which  is  so  universal  in  Germany  is  made  by  lighting 
up  a  large  fountain  with  different-coloured  arc  lamps,  so  as  to 
produce  an  effect  like  that  of  a  glorified  "  Wunderfontain,''  a  pretty 
toy  which  always  delights  a  German  audience. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  repeat  that  the  whole  scientific  and 
technical  world  will  watch  with  interest  for  the  publication  of  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Munich  Exhibition,  and  no  doubt 
care  will  be  taken  by  our  learned  Societies  to  have  it  as  widely 
circulated  as  possible. 


THE  CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

IT  ought  to  be  far  easier  to  prophesy  about  the  Cambridgeshire 
than  about  the  Cesarewitch.  In  the  first  place,  many  of  the  same 
horses  are  usually  entered  for  both  of  these  great  handicaps  ;  there- 
fore the  result  of  the  Cesarewitch  itself  should  throw  considerable 
light  on  the  Cambridgeshire.  Then  the  racing  during  the  live  days 
of  the  Second  October  Meeting  is  always  of  a  very  interesting  cha- 
racter, and,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  it  exposes  the  form  of 
many  of  the  horses  engaged  for  the  Cambridgeshire.  Yet  it  is  a 
curious  fact  that  while  the  Cesarewitch  has  been  won  twice  by  the 
first  favourite  during  the  past  five  years,  no  first  favourite"  has 
succeeded  in  winning  the  Cambridgeshire  in  that  time.  One  of 
the  principal  causes  of  the  popularity  of  the  Cambridgeshire  is 
the  fact  that  many  more  horses  are  suited  to  a  course  a  little 
over  a  mile  in  length  than  to  a  course  of  two  miles  and 
a  quarter,  like  that  of  the  Cesarewitch.  This  year  there 
were  137  subscriptions  to  the  former,  and  only  104  to  the 
hatter  race.  The  difference  in  the  number  of  entries  for  these 
two  handicaps,  however,  is  usually  much  greater  than  this.  In 
each  of  the  three  preceding  years  more  than  twice  the  number  of 
horses  entered  for  the  Cesarewitch  were  entered  for  the  Cambridge- 
shire. The  actual  field  for  the  last-named  race,  again,  is  almost 
always  larger  than  that  for  the  Cesarewitch,  as  owners  of  even  in- 
different horses  hope  that  if  their  representatives  happen  to  get  a 
very  favourable  start  it  may  enable  them  to  give  better  horses  the 


slip  over  the  Cambridgeshire  distance.  The  consequence  of  this  is 
that  the  Cambridgeshire  is  the  prettier  of  the  two  races  as  a 
spectacle,  since  the  large  Cambridgeshire  field  is  generally  able  to 
keep  pretty  well  together  up  to  a  late  period  of  the  race,  whereas 
the  smaller  field  in  the  Cesarewitch  straggles  and  tails,  after 
its  long  wearying  gallop,  before  it  is  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  the  winning-post.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  severe  hill  in  the  Cambridgeshire  tells  terribly  upon 
horses  that  are  weak  in  their  backs  or  quarters. 

One  of  the  earliest  favourites  for  the  late  Cambridgeshire  was 
Bruce,  the  winner  of  the  Grand  Prix  de  Paris.  Unfortunately 
he  could  not  stand  his  preparation,  and  his  forfeit  was  paid 
long  before  the  race.  Geheimiiiss  was  also  made  a  first  favourite 
a  couple  of  days  later ;  and,  considering  her  wonderful  speed, 
it  seemed  quite  possible  for  her  to  win  when  carrying  8  lbs. 
less  than  the  weight  under  which  Foxhall  won  last  year.  Yet 
she  soon  disappeared  altogether  from  the  betting,  to  reappear, 
however,  at  a  long  price  the  week  before  the  race.  Another  three- 
year-old  was  destined  to  become  a  very  hot  favourite.  This  was 
Shrewsbury,  the  colt  that  had  started  first  favourite  for  the 
Cesarewitch.  He  had  run  well  in  that  race  as  far  as  the  Bushes 
Hill,  and  he  was  in  the  front  rank  even  in  the  Abingdon  Bottom, 
but  his  conformation  renders  him  more  suited  to  a  course  of  a 
moderate  length  thau  to  one  of  two  miles  and  a  quarter,  so  there 
appeared  to  be  good  reasons  for  expecting  him  to  distinguish  him- 
self over  the  one  mile  and  two  hundred  and  forty  yards  of  the 
Cambridgeshire.  In  the  last  race  of  the  Second  October  Meeting 
he  had  run  in  a  manner  that  inspired  his  backers  with  fresh  confi- 
dence, for,  after  making  the  running  gaily  for  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
the  Newmarket  Derby,  he  had  beaten  the  winner  of  the  St.  Leger 
by  three  lengths  and  a  half.  It  was  true  that  he  was  receiving 
10  lbs.  independently  of  sex,  and  that  the  state  of  the  atmosphere 
was  peculiarly  unsuited  to  the  wind  of  Dutch  Oven ;  but  after  all 
there  is  nothing  better  than  public  form,  and  Shrewsbury's  friends 
claimed  that  he  had  given  the  best  three-year-old  of  the  year  a 
good"  10  lb.  beating,  so  they  proceeded  to  argue  that  his  chance  for 
the  Cambridgeshire  was  that  of  a  winner  of  the  St.  Leger  put  in 
at  6  st.  10  lbs.,  or  at  exactly  30  lbs.  less  than  the  weight  assigned 
by  the  rules  of  the  handicap  to  winners  of  that  race.  It  was  no 
matter  of  surprise,  therefore,  when  Shrewsbury  went  up  to  5  to  I 
in  the  Cambridgeshire  betting. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  see  an  Oaks  winner  a  favourite  for  the 
Cambridgeshire.  Thebais  had  run  so  badly  both  at  Ascot  and  at 
Goodwood  that  she  had  been  handicapped  for  the  Cambridgeshire 
at  8  st.  8  lbs.,  or  12  lbs.  lower  than  the  winner  of  the  Derby  of  her 
own  year ;  but  since  Goodwood  she  seemed  to  have  regained  her 
best  form.  In  the  Champion  Stakes,  at  the  Second  October  Meeting, 
she  had  run  a  dead  heat  with  Tristan,  when  meeting  him  on  7  lbs. 
worse  terms  than  those  on  which  the  two  horses  were  relatively 
handicapped  in  the  Cambridgeshire.  In  the  Champion  Stakes, 
again,  Dutch  Oven  had  been  a  neck  behind  Thebais,  when  receiving 
9  lbs.  from  that  mare.  But  in  the  Cambridgeshire  Thebais  was 
handicapped  to  give  only  2  lbs.  to  the  winners  of  the  Derby  and 
Oaks  of  this  year.  On  this  form,  Thebais  appeared  to  be  in  the 
Cambridgeshire  at  about  7  lbs.  below  her  true  form,  so  she  was 
backed  at  a  short  price.  What  Thebais  might  have  done  in  the 
Cambridgeshire  is  destined  to  remain  a  mystery ;  for,  after  being 
left  in  until  eleven  o'clock  on  the  day  appointed  for  the  race,  she 
was  scratched,  to  the  bitter  disappointment  of  her  numerous 
backers.  Backers  have  rarely  met  with  a  heavier  blow  before  a 
race,_  with  the  single  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  scratching  of 
Corrie  Boy  immediately  before  the  Cesarewitch,  a  year  ago. 
Thebais's  own  younger  sister,  St.  Marguerite,  is  a  beautiful  fifty, 
and,  though  rather  untrustworthy,  she  has  shown  fine  form  at 
times.  On  her  worst  running  she  had  no  chance  for  the 
Cambridgeshire;  but  on  her  best  form,  in  which  she  beat 
Shotover  and  Nellie  at  even  weights  in  the  One  Thousand,  she 
certainly  had  a  chance  when  handicapped  at  a  stone  and  2  lbs.  below 
the  winner  of  the  Derby.  Nellie  had  also  been  an  uncertain 
performer,  but  on  her  best  running  she  too  had  apparently  a  fair 
hope  of  success,  when  carrying  2  lbs.  more  than  St.  Marguerite. 
It  might  well  be  said  of  these  two  fillies  that  they  were  very 
dangerous  animals  to  back,  because  they  would  not  always  try, 
and  that  they  were  equally  dangerous  to  lay  against,  because, 
when  in  the  humour  to  exert  themselves,  they  were  within  a  few- 
pounds  of  the  best  three-year-olds  of  the  season. 

Falkirk  had  run  for  three  years  without  ever  winning  a  race, 
haying,  been  beaten  a  dozen  times  ;  but  as  a  four-year-old  he  was 
much  fancied  at  6st.  12  lbs.,  although  he  had  no  claims  to  favour- 
itism on  public  form.  Another  poor  public  performer  was  the  even 
more  leniently  treated  four-year-old  llackness,  who  had,  however 
more  right  to  popularity,  as  she  had  won  a  couple  of  races  two 
years  ago.  She  was  only  to  carry  6  st.  4  lbs.,  and,  as  she  had  been 
running  in  hunters'  races,  the  haudicapper  could  hardly  be  blamed 
for  estimating  her  powers  so  humbly.  Tristan's  public  running 
this  year  has  been  very  good;  but  he  had  9st.  4 lbs.  allotted 
to  him,  and  his  recent  running  with  Nellie  did  not  encourage  the 
idea  that  be  could  win  under  that  weight.  Vibration  is  a  very 
powerful  three-year-old,  and  just  the  make  of  horse  to  win  over 
the  Cambridgeshire  course  ;  but  he  was  heavily  weighted  at  7  st. 
8  lbs.,  for  although  he  had  run  well  on  two  or  three  occasions' 
he  had  hardly  shown  himself  to  be  within  a  stone  of  the  best 
three-year-olds  of  the  year.  Buchanan,  a  live-year-old  belon°in<r 
to  the  owner  of  Thebais,  was  weighted  at  1  lb.  under  8  st.  He  is 
a  grey  horse  by  Strathconan,  with  great  power  in  his  quarters. 
His  victory  over  an  immense  field  in  last  year's  Lincolnshire 
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handicap  will  not  have  been  forgotten ;  but,  as  a  rule,  lie  had  not 
been  clever  at  winning  races.  The  three-year-old  colt  by  See- 
Saw  out  of  Peine  de  Cceur  had  not  won  any  races  this  season, 
but  as  a  two-year-old  he  had  won  three,  including  the  British 
Dominion  Stakes  of  1,310/.  at  Sandown.  lie  was  to  have  7  st. 
6  lbs.  on  his  back,  which  was  rather  over  than  under  what  bis 
three-year-old  form  entitled  him  to  carry.  Scobell  bad  not  done 
much  this  year' to  encourage  his  backers.  He  had  won  the 
Chichester  Stakes  at  Goodwood  very  easily,  but  that  was  no  very 
extraordinary  performance,  lie  had  also  run  within  a  head 
of  Tristan  at  the  Second  October  Meeting  when  receiving  7  lbs., 
and  he  was  handicapped  on  exactly  the  same  terms,  rela- 
tively to  Tristan,  for  the  Cambridgeshire;  but  layers  had  not 
forgotten  that  he  had  won  more  than  7,000/.  in  stakes  last  year. 
Sachem,  a  three-year-old  under  7  st.  I  lb.,  had  lost  plenty  of  races, 
but  he  had  been  third  for  the  Derby,  besides  being  placed  to  good 
horses  on  several  other  occasions ;  and  it  was  rather  an  open 
question  whether  he  was  quite  19  lbs.  below  the  best  three-year- 
old  form.  Cameliard  had  met  with  an  accident  that  had  inter- 
fered with  his  training,  but  his  defeat  of  Victor  Emanuel,  at  a 
difference  of  weight  of  2  lbs.  only,  seemed  to  give  him  a  great 
chance  of  victory,  as  he  was  handicapped  19  lbs.  below  Victor 
Emanuel  in  the  Cambridgeshire. 

The  day  appointed  for  the  late  Cambridgeshire  will  be  memor- 
able in  the  annals  of  that  race.  The  horses  were  saddled,  and  went 
down  to  the  post,  but  in  consequence  of  a  terrific  hail  and  snow- 
storm, which  rendered  the  horses  unmanageable  and  any  view  of 
the  race  impossible,  the  Cambridgeshire  was  postponed  until  the 
next  day.  The  following  day  was  almost  as  tine  as  the  other  had 
been  boisterous.  The  thirty-ono  competitors  were  soon  olf  to  one 
of  the  best  starts  ever  known.  After  running  abreast  for  a  short 
distance,  Nessclifl'  took  the  lead,  and  kept  it  for  more  than  half 
the  course:  but  before  reaching  the  lied  Post,  Hackness,  the 
second  favourite,  dashed  forward,  and  was  never  caught  until  the 
winning-post  had  been  passed.  Shrewsbury,  who  had  started  first 
favourite,  was  second,  three  lengths  behind  Hackness,  and  Venusta 
was  third.  Geheirniiiss  was  a  good  fourth,  and  her  efl'crt  to  catch 
Hackness  was  a  very7  grand  one.  Her  performance  was  about  the 
best  in  the  race,  as  she  was  giving  30  lbs.  and  a  year  to  the  winner, 
24  lbs.  to  the  second,  and  35  lbs.  to  the  third  in  the  race. 

It  would  appear  as  if  no  great  handicap  could  take  place  without 
some  of  the  obnoxious  accompaniments  of  racing.  About  a  week 
before  the  Cambridgeshire  some  scoundrel  sent  a  forged  telegram 
announcing  that  Shrewsbury,  the  lirst  favourite,  was  lame.  Kjom 
5  to  1  he  went  down  and  down  in  the  betting,  until  as  much  as 
33  to  1  was  laid  against  him.  When  several  thousands  had 
been  laid  against  him  at  long  prices,  it  was  discovered  that  the 
evil  report  was  totally  unfounded,  and  up  went  the  horse 
in  the  betting  until  he  was  .again  backed  at  5  or  6  to  I. 
No  one,  we  suppose,  would  offer  any  defence  for  such  a  piece  of 
villnny  as  this ;  but  there  is  an  opportunity  of  robbery  which  is 
too  often  afforded — let  us  hope  through  negligence  only — by 
owners  of  racehorses,  who,  we  like  to  think,  would  never  inten- 
tionally encourage  fraud.  We  refer  to  the  practice  of  leaving 
horses  in  a  handicap  long  after  their  owners  have  determined  not 
to  start  them.  There  were  ninety-eight  acceptances  for  the  late 
Cambridgeshire,  but  only  about  sixteen  forfeits  had  been  paid  five 
days  before  the  race.  Of  the  remaining  eighty-two  horses  a  very 
considerable  number  must  have  been  scratched  by  their  owners 
in  petto  long  before  any  notification  of  the  fact  was  com- 
municated to  the  public.  We  should  be  exceedingly  sorry  to 
think  that  any  owner  of  a  horse  that  was  not  to  start  would 
commission  a  betting  agent  to  lay  against  that  horse ;  but  in  a 
racing  stable  the  owner  is  seldom  the  only  man  who  is  aware  that 
his  horse  will  not  run,  and  unprincipled  persons  cannot  always 
resist  the  temptation  of  betting  against  a  horse  winning  a  race  lor 
which  they  know  he  will  not  start.  Before  the  late  Cambridge- 
shire a  London  auctioneer  set  an  admirable  example  in  this 
respect.  His  horse  was  backed  at  a  very  short  price,  when  he 
found  that  he  would  not  stand  training.  If  he  had  sent  a  judicious 
agent  into  the  betting  market,  he  might  have  laid  against  his  horse 
to  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  pounds,  but  he  both  acted  with 
perfect  honesty  in  the  matter  himself,  and  also  prevented  any  one 
else  from  defrauding  the  public,  by  scratching  his  horse  imme- 
diately. 

The  year  18S2  may  well  be  remembered  by  racing  men  for  the 
extraordinary  success  of  mares  in  the  great  races ;  for  the  Two 
Thousand,  the  Derby,  the  St.  Leger,  the  Cesarewitch,  and  the 
Cambridgeshire,  which,  with  the  Oaks,  may  be  said  to  constitute 
the  most  celebrated  races  in  the  world,  have  all  been  won  this 
season  by  mares. 


REVIEWS. 


MISS  MITFORD'S  CORRESPONDENTS.* 

1V/TR.  L'ESTRANGE  has  probably  been  encouraged  to  try  an 
-LT-JL  apparently  hazardous  experiment  by  the  respectable  success 
o|  his  Life  of  Miss  Mitford.  She  possessed  in  her  time  a  merited 
reputation  among  authors  of  the  second  rank,  and  she  was  person- 

*  The  Friendships  of  Mary  Russell  Mil  ford,  as  recorded  in  Letters  from 
her  Literaiy  Correspondents.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  A.  G.  L'Estrange. 
London  :  Hurst  &  Blaekttt.  i3S2. 


ally  estimable  and  popular ;  but  she  had  been  partially  forgotten 
when  her  biographer  revived  her  fading  reputation  by  his  record 
of  a  not  uninteresting  life.  Miss  Mitford's  tragedies  repose  by  the 
side  of  Joanna  Baillie's ;  her  numerous  compositions  in  verse  have 
disappeared ;  and  her  tales  and  criticisms  sufficiently  fulfilled 
their  purpose  when  they  provided1  humble  means  of  subsistence 
for  herself  and  for  the  worthless  spendthrift  her  father,  in  whom, 
with  a  loyal  perversity,  she  believed  to  the  last.  The  rural  and 
domestic  pictures  of  "Our  Village  "  still  linger  in  the  memories  of 
the  older  generation,  and  perhaps  from  time  to  time  they  may 
attract  new  readers.  It  is  not  without  reason  that  her  corre- 
spondents frequently  add  to  their  other  eulogies  the  remark  that 
her  writings  are  peculiarly  English.  American  critics  prove  the 
justice  of  the  observation  by  mild  objections  to  Miss  Mitford's 
"  feudal  prejudices,"  or,  in  other  words,  to  her  unaffected  recogni- 
tion of'the  social  distinctions  with  which  she  was  especially  familiar. 
The  nat  ure  of  the  present  book  is  explained  in  the  somewhat  prolix 
title-page,  though  a  few  letters  of  Miss  Mitford's  which  are  now 
published  are  perhaps  the  best  in  the  collection.  Mr.  L'Estrange 
has  reason  for  his  belief  that  light  is  thrown  on  the  characters  of 
eminent  persons  by  the  tone  and  language  of  their  correspondents. 
The  letters  of  Boswell  which  are  addressed  to  Johnson  have  as 
legitimate  a  place  as  his  own  in  the  best  of  biographies.  Modern 
writers  and  editors  have  too  commonly  neglected  this  branch  of 
external  evidence.  The  Selwyn  Correspondence,  consisting  ex- 
clusively7 of  letters  to  George  Selwyn  from  his  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances, is  one  of  the  most  valuable  illustrations  of  the  social 
life  which  it  incidentally  describes.  In  the  present  case  the  only 
question  is  whether  Miss  Mitford  was  so  considerable  a  person  as 
to  require  a  supplementary  biography,  and  whether  her  correspon- 
dents were  sufficiently  conspicuous  by  ability  and  reputation.  The 
doubts  which  may  be  felt  will  probably  be  removed  by  the  simple 
process  of  reading  a  book  which  is  in  many  parts  highly  attractive. 
Mr.  L'Estrange  has  perhaps,  especially  in  the  early  part  of  the 
book,  preserved  an  unnecessary  number  of  complimentary  letters ; 
but  in  after  life  Miss  Mitford  both  increased  the  number  of  her 
correspondents  and  took  interest  in  a  greater  variety  of  subjects. 
It  may  be  added  that  a  few  of  the  earliest  letters,  though  they 
have  little  merit  in  themselves,  were  received  by  Dr.  Mitford 
from  one  of  the  most  original  and  most  notorious  of  his  con- 
temporaries. It  may  cause  some  surprise  to  learn  that  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century  Cobbett  and  his  family  were  on  visiting 
terms  with  the  Mitford  family,  who  then  belonged  to  the 
class  of  country  gentlemen.  His  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Mitford 
was  founded  on  their  common  taste  for  coursing,  and  it  was 
cemented  by  similarity  of  political  opinions,  for  Dr.  Mitford,  with- 
out a  spark  of  Cobbett's  genius,  was  an  almost  equally  violent 
Radical.  One  or  two  of  Cobbett's  letters  which  are  now  published, 
though  highly  characteristic,  would  scarcely  coincide  with  the 
professions  of  modern  Radicalism,  In  one  of  them  he  describes 
the  facilities  which  his  farm  affords  for  excluding  trespassers. 
"  Here  I  will,  if  1  live,  have  a  stock  of  hares  and  pheasants."  The 
Lord  Clanricarde  of  the  time,  who  had  property  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, strictly  preserved  his  game;  and  when  Cobbett  heard 
of  his  death,  " '  There,'  said  I,  '  expired  the  hares  of  that 
country.'"  A  clergyman  named  Ponlter,  succeeding  to  the  depu- 
tation of  the  manor,  told  Cobbett  that  thenceforth  the  gentlemen 
and  farmer:)  of  the  neighbourhood  should  be  at  liberty  to  sport 
on  the  land.  "  Oh,  d — d  Levite,  thought  I  to  myself,  so  you 
would  fain  persuade  me  that  I  shall  have  better  sport  when  the 
farmers  have  killed  the  hares,  and  you  have  stuffed  your  hoggish 
parson's  [stomach]  with  them  than  when  they  were  preserved, 
and  the  whole  neighbourhood  was  stocked  with  them  by  my  Lord 
Clanricarde.  .  .  .  Oh,  _  d — d  prebendary,  thy  maw  will  now 
be  crammed,  and  sportsmen  may  hunger  and  thirst  over  the  barren 
downs.  What  a  base  dog  to  curry  favour  with  the  rascally  cur- 
mudgeons of  farmers  by  these  means."  Those  who  appreciate 
Cobbett's  humour  will  not  fail  to  sympathize  with  his  vehement 
selfishness ;  and,  after  all,  it  is  true  that  game  must  be  preserved, 
if  it  is  not  to  be  exterminated. 

Many  of  Miss  Mitford's  earlier  correspondents  were  obscure; 
and  the  compliments  which  they  pay  her  after  the  fashion  of  the 
day  are  not  a  little  monotonous.  Sir  William  Elford,  a  literary 
amateur,  is  known  to  posterity  only  as  an  elderly  gentleman 
who  carried  on  a  mild  epistolary  flirtation  with  the  young 
authoress.  S.  J.  Pratt  was  seventy  years  ago  Poet  Laureate  ;  and 
some  feeble  prose  pastorals  which  he  wrote  under  the  title  of  "The 
Gleaner"  may  be  found  here  and  there  in  old  bookcases  wdiich 
were  then  stocked,  and  which  have  never  since  been  disturbed.  A 
Mr.  Davenport  and  a  Mr.  Madocks  are  still  more  utterly  unknown 
to  fame;  but  in  the  second  halt'  of  the  first  volume  more  familiar 
forms  begin  to  emerge.  Macready  and  Young  negotiated  as  to 
the  performance  of  Miss  Mitford's  tragedies  ;  Miss  Strickland  con- 
descended to  intercourse  with  a  less  ambitious  writer  than  herself; 
and  Miss  Martineau  acknowledged  Miss  Mitford's  literary  pre- 
tensions. Miss  Sedgwick,  an  amiable  American  writer  who  is 
remembered  by  her  friendships  rather  than  by  her  works,  wrote 
graceful  and  affectionate  letters  to  a  correspondent  whom  she  had 
never  seen.  On  one  occasion  she  firmly  and  gently  protests  against 
the  description  of  American  manners  which  lirst  created  the  repu- 
tation of  Mrs.  Trollope,  who  was  also  a  friend  and  correspondent  of 
Miss  Mitford's.  Serjeant  Talfourd,  as  a  Berkshire  neighbour,  had 
a  claim  011  Miss  Mitford's  good  will  which  was  confirmed  by  per- 
sonal liking  and  by  a  somewhat  overstrained  admiration  of  his 
pretty7  and  wordy  tragedies.  Minor  poets  and  prose-writers,  com- 
bined iu  local  literary  circles,  always  incur  the  harmless  ridicule 
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which  attaches  to  reciprocal  admiration.  Miss  Mitford  herself 
was  not  undeserving  of  the  praise  which  was  heaped  upon  her 
with  a  certain  confusion  between  moral  and  intellectual  quali- 
ties. Her  scenes  of  rural  life  were  habitually  extolled  for 
sentimental  reasons  as  well  as  on  critical  grounds.  It  is  not 
worth  while  to  disentangle  her  descriptive  gifts  from  the 
simple  tastes  and  natural  sympathies  which  contributed  to  her 
literary  success.  It  may  be  mentioned,  to  the  credit  of  her  own 
critical  judgment,  that  she  severely  condemned  the  utilitarian 
theory  that  imaginative  works  should  be  written  with  a  purpose. 
As  she  truly  said,  the  greatest  writers,  Shakspeare,  Chaucer, 
Scott,  and  Miss  Austen,  were  content  to  reproduce  life  and  cha- 
racter without  troubling  themselves  about  the  lessons  which  they 
might  teach.  The  trick  of  moralizing  was  one  of  the  defects 
which  caused  her  to  dislike  the  writings  of  Dickens,  whom  she 
justly  charged  with  an  inveterate  habit  of  cant.  His  humour  was 
perhaps  too  much  associated  with  animal  spirits  to  be  appreciated 
by  a  delicate  and  invalid  woman.  With  Oarlyle  Miss  Mitford  had 
no  personal  acquaintance,  and  his  writings,  as  might  be  expected, 
puzzled  and  repelled  her.  She  reports  at  second-hand,  not  without 
indignation,  a  highly  characteristic  comment  on  Washington 
which  had  been  with  doubtful  courtesy  addressed  to  an  American 
visitor.  "  Your  great  man  George,"  who,  as  Miss  Mitford  truly 
remarks,  was  never  called  by  his  Christian  name  before,  "  was  a 
monstrous  bore,  and  wants  taking  down  a  few  hundred  pegs." 
"  Really,  Mr.  Carlyle,"  said  the  American,  unprepared  for  so 
startling  a  piece  of  iconoclasm,  "  you  are  the  last  man  in  the 
world  from  whom  I  should  have  expected  such  an  observation. 
Look  at  your  own  book  on  Cromwell.  What  was  Washington 
but  Cromwell  without  his  personal  ambition  and  without  his 
fanaticism?"  "Eh,  sir,"  answered  Carlyle,  "  George  had  neither 
ambition  nor  religion,  nor  any  good  quality  under  the  sun. 
George  was  just  Oliver  with  all  the  juice  squeezed  out."  "I 
wish,"  proceeds  Miss  Mitford,  "you  had  heard  Mr.  Fields 
tell  this  story.  I  have  known  many  brilliant  talkers,  but 
never  any  one  that  approached  him."  If  she  had  known  and 
understood  Carlyle,  it  is  no  disparagement  to  Mr.  Fields  to  say 
that  she  would  have  acquired  a  new  standard  of  brilliancy.  In 
the  short  conversation  which  is  quoted,  Carlyle,  whom  Miss 
Mitford  intends  to  ridicule,  has  the  best  of  the  contest.  If  he 
could  have  made  the  same  remark  to  Hamilton,  he  would  perhaps 
have  found  a  hearer  like-minded  with  himself.  Although  Miss 
Mitford  was  through  life  surrounded  by  second-rate  writers,  she 
was  sometimes  acute  in  discerning  the  hollowness  or  the  exaggera- 
tion of  popular  eulogy.  She  tells  in  one  of  her  letters  a  curious 
little  story  of  a  granddaughter  of  Leigh  Hunt,  who  had  once 
taken  a  country  walk  with  Miss  Mitford.  "  She  was  most 
astonished  and  puzzled  by  an  object  the  most  natural  and  most 
familiar.  She  had  never  seen  a  plough.  And  this  was  the  con- 
stant associate,  the  favourite  grandchild,  of  the  lover  of  nature. 
This  is  what  prevents  his  being  a  poet,  not  his  being  ignorant  of 
the  commonest  rural  objects,  but  his  affecting  to  be  familiar  with 
them;  in  a  word,  his  want  of  truth."  Her  judgment  on  Long- 
fellow was  not  perverted  by  her  intimacy  with  some  of  his  friends, 
and  by  exchange  of  civilities  with  himself.  "  Longfellow  has 
beautiful  bits,  but  his  prose  is  trash  ;  and  I  coafess  that  I  think  he 
owes  his  success  here  quite  as  much  to  his  faults,  his  obscurity, 
his  mysticism,  and  his  little  dash  of  cant,  as  to  his  merits." 

Not  the  least  pleasant  passages  in  the  collection  are  casual 
notices  of  passing  acquaintances  or  strangers,  who  would  some- 
times have  been  surprised  at  her  judgment  of  their  merits.  Of 
Tom  Taylor  she  says,  "  I  suppose  there  is  not  in  English  litera- 
ture a  young  man  so  truly  admirable  in  mind  and  conduct."  Of  a 
younger  contemporary  of  Tom  Taylor,  who  has  since  become 
better  known,  she  formed  cn  insufficient  grounds  a  less  favour- 
able judgment.  Miss  Mitford  had,  perhaps  under  the  influence  of 
a  woman  of  higher  genius  than  her  own,  become  an  enthusiastic 
devotee  of  Napoleon  HI.  She  was  consequently  indignant  when 
"  certain  letters  signed  '  An  Englishman,'  abusing  my  dear  Em- 
peror," were  published  in  the  Times.  "These  letters  had  a  tone  of 
authority  which  might  have  become  not  merely  a  judge  or  a 
bishop,  but  a  cardinal  or  Lord  Chancellor.  Well,  they  were 
written  by  a  lad  called  Vernon  Harcourt,  whom  our  hid  here 
talks  of  as  his  junior.  I  am  not  sure  that  he  was  not  his  fag  at 
Eton.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  this  has  amused  me.  The  letters 
were  inflated  and  bombastic  enough  for  Tom  Thumb,  but  there  was 
an  air  of  grandeur  about  them  which  must  have  taken  in  the 
Times.  What  a  fool  the  lad  was  not  to  keep  his  own  secrets." 
The  lad,  if  such  a  designation  may  now  without  irreverence  be 
retrospectively  applied  to  a  Secretary  of  State,  kept  his  own  secrets 
so  far  as  to  furnish  Miss  Mitford  with  an  opportunity  of  indulging 
in  several  inaccuracies.  His  undergraduate  career  was  passed  not  at 
Oxford  but  at  Cambridge,  and  he  was  never  at  Eton.  It  also 
happened  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  letters  of  "  An 
Englishman,"  which  were  attributed  to  the  late  John  George 
Phillimore,  Q.C.,  at  one  time  member  for  Leominster.  It  is  true 
that  on  another  occasion  the  brilliant  young  pamphleteer  used  the 
not  uncommon  signature  of  "  An  Englishman,"  but  it  was  not 
against  Miss  Mitford's  dear  Emperor  that  his  indignation  was  then 
directed. 

The  strongest  attachment  which  Miss  Mitford  formed  to  any 
one  except  her  father  seems  to  have  been  inspired  by  Miss  Barrett, 
afterwards  Mrs.  Browning.  The  genuine  admiration  which  she' 
felt  for  Miss  Barrett's  poetical  genius  proved  that  her  taste  had 
not  been  destroyed  by. the  lifelong  habit  of  exchanging  com- 
pliments with  the  minor  writers  of  her  time.    Her  affection  for  a 


friend  whom  she  had  known  in  her  own  later  years  appears,  from 
Miss  Barrett's  letters,  to  have  been  warmly  returned.  The  younger 
lady  was  probably  responsible  for  the  whimsical  enthusiasm 
which  both  professed  for  Louis  Napoleon.  In  the  early  part  of 
their  intercourse  they  supposed  themselves  to  be  united  by  a 
common  Liberalism,  though  Miss  Barrett  inclined  to  sentimental 
Republicanism,  while  Miss  Mitford  only  called  herself  a  Radical 
in  imitation  of  her  father.  When  Louis  Napoleon  established 
absolute  government  in  France,  Miss  Barrett  regarded  him  with 
an  admiration  which  afterwards  deepened  into  fanaticism  for  the 
liberator  of  Italy.  Miss  Mitford  would  probably  have  embraced 
even  more  paradoxical  sentiments  to  prove  her  devotion  to  her 
friend.  It  may  have  been  pleasant  to  her  to  find  that  the  first 
English  poetess  was  thoroughly  feminine  in  her  politics.  It  was 
after  Miss  Mitford's  death  that  Mrs.  Browning  composed  the 
strange  doggrel  which  ends  with  "  Emperor,  evermore."  It  is  not 
at  all  necessary  that  a  woman  of  high  genius  and  noble  character 
should  be  judicious  and  temperate  in  the  expression  of  political 
opinion. 


THE  EARLY  DAYS  OF  AUSTRALIA.* 

npiIE  transformation  of  a  penal  settlement  into  a  prosperous  and 
JL.  virtuous  colony  must  always  have  a  certain  interest,  as  the 
author  tells  us  in  the  first  lines  of  his  preface,  to  many  more  than 
Australian  settlers  or  the  Australian  born.'  Mr.  Bonwick  to  a 
personal  experience  of  Australian  possessions  joins  a  minute 
acquaintance  with  colonial  records,  and  he  has  so  arranged  and 
digested  his  ample  materials  as  to  give  us  a  graphic  and  connected 
account  of  a  generation  which  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  as  only 
separated  from  our  own  by  one  century.  He  has  contrived  to  avoid 
the  snares  of  perpetually  drawing  contrasts  and  pointing  morals. 
He  can  make  allowance  for  the  extraordinary  circumstances  in 
which  military  officers,  with  no  knowledge  of  civil  affairs  and  no 
views  on  trade,  industry,  and  colonization,  were  called  on  to  rule  a 
society  mainly  composed  of  men  who  had  defied  and  broken  the  law. 
And  when  lie  does  draw  attention  to  the  ebullitions  of  the  irre- 
pressible patriot  and  the  quarrelsome  settler,  he  by  no  means  holds 
them  up  to  admiration  as  prophets  and  reformers  far  too  good  for 
their  age.  The  selection  of  Botany  Bay,  so  called  from  the  variety 
and  extent  of  its  botanical  specimens,  as  a  clearing-house  for 
English  crime  and  scoundrelism,  is  due  to  the  independence  of  our 
American  Colonies.  When  the  gaols  in  England  were  crammed 
and  the  plantations  across  the  Atlantic  were  no  longer  available  for 
the  exportation  of  our  criminals,  it  was  not  unnatural  for  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  day  to  fix  on  New  South  Wales,  as  in  distance, 
climate,  and  the  variety  of  its  productions,  presenting  every  requisite 
for  the  reception,  treatment,  and  reform  of  the  criminal  class.  The 
choice  of  sea-captains  and  majors,  invested  with  something  like 
despotic  authority,  as  Heads  of  the  Settlement  was  inevitable. 
But  we  cannot  lind  any  excuse  for  the  neglect  of  the  Home  Govern- 
ment to  furnish  the  settlers  with  a  proper  amount  of  decent  food. 
A  plentiful  supply  of  wood  and  water  in  Sydney  Cove,  and  florid 
accounts  of  meadows  and  pastures,  seem  to  have  led  the  authori- 
ties to  think  that,  after  one  consignment  of  live  stock  and  pro- 
visions, the  settlers  would  be  able  to  shift  for  themselves.  A 
season  or  two  was  sufficient  to  disenchant  the  most  serene  and 
hopeful  of  oilicials.  Ships  took  eight  and  ten  months  to  reach  the 
antipodes.  On  arrival  the  stores,  never  very  plentiful,  were  found 
to  be  damaged.  The  half-starved  inhabitants  eked  out  their 
rations  by  the  fortunate  arrival  of  sea  birds,  and,  from  sheer 
physical  weakness,  were  unable  to  till  the  ground  properly  and 
raise  crops  for  their  subsistence.  Live  stock  intended  for  propa- 
gation was  killed  to  keep  men  alive.  Rice  was  imported  from 
China,  and  meanwhile  men,  women,  and  children  were  put  on  half 
rations,  as  if  they  had  been  passengers  on  ships  becalmed  for  weeks 
under  the  line.  The  voyage  out  was  so  managed  as  to  kill  a  g<?od 
many  criminals,  and  to  predispose  the  rest  to  disease  and  death  on 
lanuing.  The  Ministry  of  the  day  relieved  themselves  of  all  re- 
sponsibility by  contracting  for  the  transport  of  convicts  at  so  much 
a  head.  _  The  horrible  extracts  from  official  papers  on  this  part  of 
the  subject,  quoted  by  Mr.  Bonwick,  read  like  an  account  of  the 
African  slave  trade  and  the  middle  passage.  From  want  of  proper 
food,  air,  cleanliness,  and  exercise,  a  large  proportion  of  the  convicts 
died  on  the  voyage,  and  others  only  reached  Port  Jackson  to  iind 
their  graves  there.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  for  the  first 
twenty  years  of  its  existence,  or  between  1787  and  1807,  the 
colonists,  whether  convict  or  free,  had  barely  enough  to  keep  body 
and  soul  together,  and  only  just  managed  to  exist. 

But  inadequate  supplies  were  not  the  only  trials  with  which 
the  first  governors  had  to  contend.  Transported  pickpockets,  not 
being  ruffians,  gave  comparatively  little  trouble  and  settled  down 
into  peaceful  citizens.  But  United  Irishmen,  who  had  shared  in 
the  Rebellion  of  1798,  behaved  in  a  manner  which  recent  events 
in  Ireland  can  enable  everybody  to  understand.  There  were 
several  antipodean  risings  dignified  with  the  name  of  rebellions  ; 
martial  law  was  proclaimed  ;  general  orders  were  issued ;  loyal  as- 
sociations were  formed  to  support  authority  ;  and  the  most  culpable 
offenders  were  punished  by  hanging  or  the  lash.  The  author 
enumerates  the  services  and'  describes  the  characters  of  the  first 
three  Governors,  Captain  Philip,  Captain  Hunter,  and  Captain 

*  First  Twenty  Years  of  Australia:  a  History  founded  on  Official 
documents.  By  Jamos  Bonwick,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of  "The  Last  of  t ho 
Tasmanians,"  &c.  London:  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  Melbourne  and  Sydncv : 
George  Robertson.  18S2. 
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King,  all  of  the  Royal  Navy ;  and  we  are  not  disposed  to  judge 
their  action  by  the  severe  canons  applicable  to  the  present  age 
of  special  correspondents  and  Parliamentary  exposure.  But  who, 
we  may  ask,  was  responsible  for  the  selection  of  Captain  Bligh  of 
the  Bounty  as  ruler  of  a  settlement  where  tact,  conciliation,  and 
firmness  were  specially  required  ?  We  are  not  in  the  least  sur- 
prised to  read  that  a  collision  was  speedily  brought  about  between 
Captain  Bligh  and  a  notable  Mr.  McArthur  who  figures  promi- 
nently in  these  early  records.  The  officers  and  men  of  the  New 
South  Wales  corps  rose  in  a  body,  deposed  the  Governor,  and  set 
up  a  certain  Major  Johnstone  in  his  place.  Of  course  the  revolt 
ended  by  the  vindication  of  lawful  authority.  Major  Johnstone 
was  cashiered ;  the  New  South  Wales  corps  ceased  to  be  a  local 
corps,  and  was  transformed  into  the  103rd  Regiment  of  the  line. 
Mr.  McArthur,  we  should  state,  once  held  a  commission  in  the 
army,  but  he  had  given  up  his  profession  in  order  to  become  a  free 
and  independent  settler.  He  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  men 
who,  with  considerable  energy  and  force  of  character,  take  delight 
in  setting  rulers  at  defiance,  and  yet  manage  to  keep  on  the  safe 
side  of  the  law.  Another  colonial  notability  was  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Marsden,  originally  a  blacksmith  at  Sheffield.  Possibly,  had  he 
remained  in  England,  he  might  have  oscillated  between  the 
muscular  hunting  parson  of  the  old  school  and  the  Radical  and 
Dissenter.  In  a  new  country  he  drew  the  King's  pay  as  a  colonial 
chaplain,  supported  the  Governors,  preached  sermons,  sat  on  the 
Bench  as  magistrate,  administered  severe  discipline  to  delinquents 
and  malingerers,  and  was  active  in  promoting  the  breed  of  sheep. 
Such  men  as  Marsden  and  McArthur,  like  the  fearless  and  out- 
spoken Interloper  in  India  under  the  early  government  of  the 
Company,  may  be  sources  of  annoyance  and  disquietude  to  Lieu- 
tenant-Governors and  magistrates.  But  they  have  the  clearness  of 
sight  to  detect  and  the  determination  to  expose  abuses ;  and  there  is 
more  real  progress  when  such  men  appear  on  the  scene. 

The  advantages  of  an  importation  of  unspotted  and  unconvicted 
settlers  were  seen  from  the  first,  and  steps  were  taken  to  induce 
men  of  means  and  respectability  to  reside  in  the  colony.  Grants 
of  land  of  sixty  acres  were  made  to  marines  and  discharged  sailors 
in  Norfolk  Island.  The  grantees  were  to  pay  a  quit-rent,  were  to 
be  maintained  from  the  public  stores  with  food  and  clothing,  and 
were  to  have  huts  erected  for  them.  To  convicts  whose  time  had 
expired  were  allotted  smaller  grants,  free  of  rents  and  taxes,  and 
such  men  were  encouraged  to  serve  as  helps  to  the  free  settlers. 
But  somehow  no  success  attended  agriculture  or  sheep  and  cattle 
farming  at  first.  The  seed  put  into  the  ground  was  worthless. 
The  sites  were  ill  chosen.  Manure  was  not  available.  The  rainfall 
was  scanty,  and  the  wheat-fields  along  the  Hawkesbury  River  were 
laid  flat  by  a  hail-storm,  described  as  a  "  shower  of  ice  "  ;  while 
other  districts  suffered  from  bush  tires,  or  were  plundered  by  the 
aborigines.  Occasionally  all  arrears  of  rainfall,  as  at  the  present 
day,  were  suddenly  paid  o If  in  violent  floods  which  drowned  all 
the  swine.  Frenchmen  sent  out  to  teach  the  colonists  to  grow 
grapes  and  make  wine  found  their  first  ventures  spoilt  by  ignorance 
and  bad  management.  Cattle-farming  fared  no  better  than  the 
cultivation  of  wheat  and  maize.  A  bull  and  five  cows  took  to  the 
jungle  in  17S8,  became  historical,  and  were  not  seen  again  till 
1794,  when  they  were  tracked  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paramatta. 
The  original  number  had  by  this  date  swelled  into  a  herd  of  sixty, 
headed  by  a  furious  bull  that  charged  the  exploring  party,  and  was 
at  once  shot  down.  This  herd  was  subsequently  known  as  "  the 
Government  herd,"  and  stringent  orders  were  passed  for  its  pro- 
tection. These  and  other  measures  were  so  far  successful  that  in 
1804  the  Government  owned  more  than  two  thousand  head  of 
cattle,  composed  of  bulls,  oxen,  cows,  and  calves,  and  some  thirteen 
hundred  head  of  sheep.  The  breed  of  the  latter  seems  to  have 
been  improved  by  the  importation  of  the  Spanish  variety  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  leases  of  grazing  lands  were  granted  in 
1804,  in  which  the  author  discerns  the  first  official  recognition  of 
the  Colonial  squatter.  "  Tanta?  molis  erat  "  to  transform  a  penal 
settlement  possessed  of  a  few  swine  and  stock  barely  sufficient 
to  keep  the  residents  alive,  into  a  colony  that  now  reckons  its 
sheep  at  thirty  millions. 

The  progress  of  the  town  was  not  much  more  rapid  than  that  of 
the  country.  Sydney  Cove  was  for  commercial  purposes  admirably 
chosen,  and  indeed  Governor  Phillip  and  his  advisers  would  have 
been  liable  to  the  classical  censure  passed  on  those  who  neglected 
to  fix  on  Byzantium,  had  he  missed  his  opportunity.  But  the 
supply  of  water  was  deficient,  and  was  often  defiled  by  careless 
soldiers.  The  soil  was  somewhat  sterile.  A  town  sprang  up  of 
huts  and  barracks  without  any  method  or  plan,  and  we  can  readily 
believe  that  "  meanness  and  fragility  of  structure  distinguished 
primitive  Sydney.''  Trade  got  on  feebly  under  monopolies  and 
restrictions.  Military  settlers  controlled  and  commanded  the 
market,  and  nominated  delegates  who  bought  whole  cargoes 
imported  by  merchant-vessels  and  retailed  them  to  the  colonists 
at  an  enormous  profit.  Sugar  landed  at  8rf.  was  charged  3s.  Tea 
at  10s.  a  lb.  was  sold  for  sums  varying  from  2/.  105.  to  jl.  ios.,and 
hats  worth  2Si  for  20s.  There  was  a  functionary  termed  the 
"  Vendu  Master,"  as  there  used  to  be  in  the  old  days  at  Madras 
and  Calcutta,  who  disposed  of  these  and  other  articles  to  a  starving 
and  fretful  community.  There  was  no  end  to  the  appeals  to  the 
Governor,  to  letters  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  .and  to  the  issue  of 
public  orders  before  the  combination  was  defeated  and  trade  could 
bo  free.  It  is  not  surprising  that,  while  the  pressure  lasted,  many 
irregular  promissory  notes  went  up  and  down  in  the  market,  and 
Government  had  to  prescribe  a  regular  form  for  this  undesirable  I 
currency.    English  money  was  scarce,  and  dollars  usurped  the  | 


place  of  sovereigns,  while  the  Indian  rupee  actually  reached  the 
fabulous  exchange  of  half-a-crown.  Boat-building  was  carried 
on  under  strict  regulations  as  to  size,  and  as  early  as  1791 
merchants  sent  ships  from  Sydney  to  catch  whales  in  the 
south,  or,  starting  from  Europe,  combined  this  enterprise  with 
the  transport  of  convicts  to  Sydney.  Mr.  Bonwick  seems 
somewhat  perplexed  by  a  Government  order  prohibiting  any 
intercourse  between  "  the  colony  and  the  Honourable  East  India 
Company's  territories."  The  simple  explanation,  we  take  it,  is 
that  the  Government  of  Bengal  had  quite  enough  to  do  in  licens- 
ing, looking  after,  and  occasionally  deporting  its  own  independent 
Englishman,  who  was  above  all  local  laws,  and  for  any  serious 
crime  committed  by  him  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  Mahratta 
ditch,  three  hundred  miles  up  the  country,  could  only  be  tried 
before  a  sympathizing  Cossitolla  jury  in  the  old  Supreme  Court  of 
Calcutta.  Neither  Lord  Cornwallis  nor  Lord  Wellesley  was 
anxious  to  add  to  local  difficulties  by  promoting  intercourse  with 
a  colony  composed  of  convicts  and  ex-officials  converted  into 
traders.  Licences  to  carry  on  business  were  indispensable  at 
Sydney,  and  no  man  could  leave  the  colony  without  advertising 
his  intention  in  the  Gazette.  Due  care  was  given  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  forests  and  minerals,  and  the  growth  of  hemp  and  flax 
was  encouraged  in  a  general  way.  A  windmill  was  finished  in 
1797;  but  the  workmen  stole  the  sails,  and  no  local  workman 
could  supply  the  loss.  That  postage  on  letters  home  should  be 
enormous  is  not  surprising.  Though  the  colonists  very  soon 
founded  "  a  Settlers'  and  a  Landholders'  Society  "  for  their  own 
protection,  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  they  were  superior  to  the 
political  economy  of  the  day.  The  Society,  under  the  sanction 
of  the  Government,  fixed  the  hours  and  remuneration  of  work, 
and  ruled  that  a  fat  goose  was  to  be  sold  for  5s.,  and  that  a 
labourer  was  to  get  12s.  6d.  for  felling  an  acre  of  wood.  The 
whole  list  of  prices  for  every  kind  of  article,  from  moist  sugar 
to  muslin  and  calicoes,  is  curious  and  instructive.  The  sale  of 
spirituous  liquors,  which  was  slight  and  casual  when  the  inha- 
bitants lacked  flour  and  meat,  flourished  after  ten  years,  and  led 
naturally  to  gambling,  robbery,  and  murder.  Rum,  says  the 
author  pithily,  was  the  currency  of  the  period  and  bought  every- 
thing. Sir  W.  Lawson  would  be  glad  to  know  that  Governor 
Hunter  on  one  occasion  refused  to  allow  "  the  poisonous  article  " 
to  be  landed,  and  that  the  Ministry  at  home  approved  of  an  order 
prohibiting  the  civil  and  military  officers  from  selling  liquor  to  the 
convicts  and  settlers.  But,  if  spirits  could  not  be  landed,  they 
could  be  made  in  the  colony,  and  the  local  Government  fulminated 
many  ineffective  orders  against  private  distilleries.  Yet  threats 
of  fine  and  imprisonment  were  vain,  and  licences  had  to  be  granted, 
it  was  urged,  to  reduce  the  consumption  and  to  promote  morality, 
but  in  part  also  to  add  to  the  revenue.  Breweries  were  patronized 
in  the  hope  that  the  settlers  would  prefer  wholesome  beer  to  fiery 
brandy.  The  statistics  of  the  population  show  that,  in  1791, 
there  were  about  three  thousand  male  and  female  convicts  then 
in  bondage.  The  free  or  freed  portion  of  the  community  amounted 
to  rather  more  than  four  hundred.  These  figures,  as  we  interpret 
them,  include  Sydney  and  Norfolk  Island.  Eighteen  years  after- 
wards the  population  of  New  South  Wales  alone,  or  the  "  Main," 
as  it  was  called,  had  increased  to  only  7,562,  and  of  these  999  were 
free  settlers  and  landowners. 

We  hear  very  little  of  the  aborigines  in  these  times.  One 
eminent  man  of  the  woods,  named  Bennalong,  was  introduced  to 
the  Governor,  taken  to  England,  and,  what  is  more  wonderful, 
brought  back  again  to  his  native  land.  The  tribes  near  Port 
Jackson  were  decimated  by  a  pestilence,  which  we  must  believe, 
in  spite  of  a  disclaimer  in  the  narrative,  was  small-pox,  introduced 
by  the  white  man.  Ill  treatment  by  the  strong  settler  who  stole 
children  and  carried  away  young  women  provoked  reprisals,  and 
there  are  some  shocking  stories  about  stabbing  and  spearing.  It 
is  necessary  to  state  that  the  authorities  did  all  in  their  power  to 
prevent  cruelty  and  rapacity,  and  to  protect  the  weaker  in  these 
unequal  contests.  Convicts  attracted  much  more  attention,  as  may 
easily  be  conceived,  than  miserable  blacks.  The  labour  exacted 
from  them  was  not  excessive,  and  occasionally  task  work  was  im- 
posed, any  neglect  entailing  the  punishment  of  whipping.  Those 
who  were  masters  of  any  handicraft  disguised  their  skill  in  the 
hope  of  getting  lucrative  private  employment ;  aud,  naturally, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  employer,  they  were  either 
treated  worse  than  slaves  or  enjoyed  practical  freedom  and 
acquired  a  competence.  Much  indulgence  was  shown  to  political 
offenders.  To  become  a  bushranger  was  then  termed  "  taking  to 
the  woods,"  and  the  most  lawless  and  irreclaimable  characters 
soon  adopted  this  profession,  though  we  are  informed  that  in  New 
South  Wales  it  never  flourished  as  it  did  in  Van  Diemen's  Land. 
Our  review  would  be  incomplete  without  some  notice  of  the  colonial 
press.  The  first  newspaper,  the  Sydney  Gazette,  was  published  in 
1S03,  and  we  regret  to  add  that  the  issue  was  imperilled  not  by 
lack  of  news,  nor  by  despotic  censorship,  or  any  other  controlling 
cause,  but  by  sheer  want  of  the  material,  paper.  In  vain  did  the 
editor  advertise,  promise  liberal  terms  to  subscribers  who  would 
contribute  foolscap  and  letter  paper,  and  fill  the  broadsheet  with 
type  to  its  very  edge.  A  study  of  Mr.  Bonwick's  facts  and 
figures  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  first  twenty  years  of 
Australian  history  were  made  up  of  a  continued  struggle  for  exist- 
ence against  narrow-mindedness,  neglect  of  ordinary  precautions, 
short  commons,  and  forgetfulness  of  the  universal  laws  which 
regulate  demand  aud  supply.  But  those  who  linger  over  these 
entertaining  records  will  do  well  to  remember  Lord  Macaulay's 
warning,  and  not  think  themselves  greater  men  than  Columbus 
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because  lie  went  to  his  grave  ignorant  that  there  was  such  a 
country  as  New  Holland,  nor  must  they  draw  a  parallel  between 
Governors  Phillip  and  Hunter,  and  Sir  William  Benison  or  Sir 
George  Grey. 


ENGLISH  POLITICAL  LEADERS— WILLIAM  PITT.* 

THE  spirit  in  which  Mr.  Lewis  Sergeant  has  undertaken  to  tell 
the  story  of  the  life  and  achievements  of  the  younger  Pitt 
may  partly  be  judged  from  some  phrases  in  his  peroration.  He 
speaks  of  "  the  more  manly,  the  more  wholesome,  ideas  of  the 
present  generation  on  the  subject  of  war  and  its  alternatives"; 
he  remarks  that  "  through  the  clear  atmosphere  of  afterthought 
the  triumphs  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  seem  less  valuable,  and  the 
thousand  millions  that  they  cost  us  loom  more  gigantic."  We 
shall  not  lay  much  stress  on  the  unfortunate  choice  of  words  in 
the  phrase  "  looming "  through  a  clear  atmosphere.  But  the 
general  sentiment  is  important  as  marking  Mr.  Sergeant's  political 
standpoint  very  definitely.  It  is  the  modern  Radical  standpoint, 
and  Mr.  Sergeant  clings  to  it  so  closely  that  he  actually  crosses 
swords  with  Mr.  John  Morley — surely  an  orthodox  professor  of 
the  same  views — on  a  remark  of  Burke's.  Mr.  Sergeant,  by 
the  way,  is  desperately  angry  with  Burke ;  he  calls  him  "  a 
rhetorician  and  little  else."  It  is  amusing  to  find  how  con- 
stantly the  doctrinaires  of  this  form  of  political  creed  denounce 
as  rhetoricians  the  persons  who  decline  to  swallow  formulas 
whole,  and  exercise  upon  them  the  dissolvent  force  not  of  rhetoric 
but  of  logic. 

This  is  something  of  a  digression,  though,  as  helping  to  define  our 
author's  attitude — always  an  important  point — it  is  hardly  an 
impertinent  one.  It  may  be  thought  that  in  Mr.  Sergeant  the 
deadly  enemy  of  Radical  and  revolutionary  principles,  the  Pilot 
that  weathered  the  Storm,would  have  small  chance  of  fair  treatment. 
But,  in  the  first  place,  Mr.  Sergeant,  except  where  his  formulas 
constrict  him,  appears  to  be  a  very  fair-minded  man  ;  and  in  the 
second  place  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  Pitt's  curious  life  the 
second  half  was  in  almost  direct  apparent  contradiction  to  the 
first.  If  Pitt  had  died  somewhere  about  1792  he  would  have  been 
inscribed  in  the  calendars  of  Liberal  hagiology  as  a  Reformer, 
a  Free-trader,  an  emancipator  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  a  defender 
of  oppressed  nationalities,  an  economist,  a  peace  politician,  an 
actual  partisan  of  the  Revolution  itself.  No  one  but  an  idiot,  or 
a  partisan  so  rabid  that  he  can  hardly  lay  claim  to  sanity,  attri- 
butes the  change  in  his  policy  on  all  these  points  to  interested 
motives,  to  political  subservience,  or  to  anything  of  the  kind. 
Thus  the  admirers  of  the  first  part  of  his  career,  though  they  may 
gently  sigh  over  the  second,  can  only  set  it  down  to  misfortune, 
not  to  fault. 

Mr.  Sergeant  has  given  a  careful  and  fairly  lucid  account  of  Pitt's 
political  life,  but  he  has  displayed  little  biographical  talent  (and 
Pitt's  personal  idiosyncrasy  is  curious  enough  to  require  the  exer- 
cise of  this),  and  has  not  even  attempted  to  construct  a  coherent 
scheme  of  his  hero's  political  character.  The  two  propositions 
which  seem  to  explain  Pitt's  course  are  these — that  he  was  in- 
tensely patriotic ;  and  that  he  had,  with  all  his  admirable  grasp  of 
the  secondary  principles  of  politics,  no  general  political  theory. 
His  fervid  patriotism,  in  which  his  more  demonstrative  father 
•hardly  equalled  him,  and  which  is  embodied  in  the  famous  dying 
speech — one  of  the  few  dying  speeches  which  seem  absolutely 
authenticated — distinguishes  him  from  a  politician  to  whom  his 
second  characteristic  approximates  him,  the  present  Prime  Minister 
of  England.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  Pitt  ever  talking  about 
"  this  small  little  island,"  or  adopting  Mr.  Gladstone's  policy  of 
1876.  Nor  has  Mr.  Gladstone  ever  had  that  excuse  for  the  appa- 
rent change  in  his  political  ideas  which  was  supplied  to  Pitt  by 
the  French  Revolution.  But  in  neither  of  them  is  it  easy  to 
discern  any  consciousness  of  the  fundamental  difference  between 
the  two  main  theories  of  politics,  or  any  conscious  adoption  of  one 
rather  than  the  other.  Mr.  Gladstone  sees  all  things  in  Mr. 
Gladstone ;  Pitt  saw  all  things  in  England  ;  and  this  makes  a  vast 
difference  between  them.  But  in  their  several  ways  they  were 
both  opportunists ;  and  it  cost  Pitt  probably  no  more  to  resist  and 
suppress  the  Reform  he  had  formerly  favoured  than  it  did  Mr. 
Gladstone  to  destroy  the  Irish  Church  which  he  had  formerly  ex- 
tolled and  defended.  The  difference  of  motive  is  everything,  the 
,  ditlerence  of  procedure  small. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  look  to  Mr.  Sergeant  for  any  considera- 
tions of  this  kind,  or,  indeed,  for  any  general  considerations  at  all. 
His  description  of  Pitt  at  his  entrance  into  politics  will  serve 
fairly  as  a  specimen  of  his  style : — 

The  arena  of  politics  into  which  the  young  but  highly  trained  athlete 
had  descended,  and  where  in  less  than  three  years  from  his  entrance  he 
figured  as  the  most  conspicuous  gladiator  of  all,  had  been  familiar  to  him 
from  a  boy.  He  was  born  and  bred  for  Parliament.  To  follow  in  his 
fathers  steps  had  been  his  dream  and  aim  in  life.  He  had  frequented  the 
gallery  before  he  had  a  right  to  the  floor,  and  thus  the  face,  the  attitudes, 
the  talent,  and  the  tone  of  every  prominent  member  on  either  side  of  the 
House  were  for  him  as  the  contents  of  a  well-thumbed  book.  He  had 
watched  the  fray  from  his  vantage-ground,  eager  to  take  a  part  in  it  ;  he 
had  criticized  the  strategy  of  the  combatants,  distributed  his  praise  'and 
blame,  overthrown  every  weak  argument  to  his  own  satisfaction— occasion- 
ally also  to  the  conviction  of  the  debaters  with  whom  he  was  privately 
brought  in  contact,  and  who  marvelled  at  the  power  and  wisdom  concealed 
beneath  that  boyish  exterior. 
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The  criticism  of  contemporary  statesmen  which  follows  is  less 
elaborate  than  this,  and  sometimes  not  very  happy.  We  have 
seen  that  Mr.  Sergeant  can  make  no  discovery  about  Burke,  except 
that  he  was  a  rhetorician,  which  is  not  a  very  novel  one,  though 
it  has  perhaps  as  much  novelty  as  accuracy.  Of  North  he  says 
that  "  his  chief  crime  seems  to  have  been  weakness."  "  Crime  "  is 
a  large  word,  and  we  should  rather  have  said  that  the  chief  fault 
of  North  was  the  strength  with  which  he  clung  to  an  impossible 
conception  of  government — the  conception  which  united  repre- 
sentative institutions  and  Ministerial  responsibility  with  a  large 
exercise  of  discretionary  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Sovereign. 
In  speaking  of  Sheridan  Mr.  Sergeant  quotes  with  approbation  the 
"shrewd  thrust"  delivered  by  Pitt  in  1804  at  Sheridan's  "  blazing 
face,"  which,  says  Mr.  Sergeant,  "  everybody  knew  to  blaze  by- 
reason  of  Madeira."  It  is  not  altogether  clear  how  an  excessive 
drinker  of  port  can  deliver  a  very  shrewd  thrust  by  alluding  to  the 
weaknesses  of  an  excessive  drinker  of  Madeira. 

The  tracing  of  the  curious  chain  of  resemblances  between  Pitt 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  is  the  most  interesting  occupation  of  the 
reader  of  Mr.  Sergeant's  book  ;  all  the  more  so  that,  as  has  been 
said,  the  writer  seems  to  have  had  no  idea  of  them.  Pitt's 
dwelling  011  the  pain  with  which  he  imposed  new  taxes  suggests 
Mr.  Gladstone's  expressions  about  new  Coercion  Bills,  and  perhaps 
may  come  to  have  a  yet  closer  analogue  in  the  later  statesman's 
life.  Both  of  them  were  pluralists  in  the  way  of  Cabinet  offices, 
and  both,  though  by  different  means,  played  off  the  constituencies 
against  the  House  of  Commons.  Even  in  minor  details  there  is  a 
likeness.  When  Lord  Thurlow  made  that  celebrated  and  affect- 
ing appeal  to  the  Deity  which  was  the  cause  of  two  admirable 
witticisms  from  Wilkes  and  Burke,  Pitt  "  rushed  out  of  the  House, 
exclaiming, '  What  a  rascal ! '  "  Horror  would  also  have  been  Mr. 
Gladstone's  note,  while  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  very 
different  view  of  the  transaction  which  Bolingbroke  or  Walpole, 
Lord  Palmerston  or  Lord  Beaconsfield,  would  have  taken.  In 
nothing  recorded  of  the  younger  Pitt  do  we  remember  any  sign  of 
humour  or  appreciation  of  humour,  and  in  this  case  his  mantle 
(or  the  absence  of  one)  must  be  said  to  have  descended  fully  on 
the  shoulders  of  bis  present  successor  in  the  joint  offices  of 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
The  sentiment  that  "  the  Government  ought  not  to  be  afraid 
of  incurring  the  imputation  of  weakness  by  yielding  in  reasonable 
points  "  is  of  course  an  undeniable  one  in  the  abstract,  but  the 
expression  of  it  helps  to  bring  out  the  lines  of  resemblance  between 
two  histories  and  two  characters  which  are  exceptionally  alike  in 
some  points,  different  as  they  are  in  others. 

One  naturally  turns  with  some  interest  to  the  chapter  on  "Pitt 
and  Ireland."  Pitt  was  not  directly  responsible  for  that  concession 
of  Home  Rule  which  turned  out  so  disastrously,  and  he  was 
responsible  for  its  inevitable  recall  in  1 800.  Mr.  Sergeant  is,  of 
course,  a  justice-to-Ireland  man,  but  he  admits  that  the  coercion 
which  Pitt  had  to  apply  freely  long  before  the  Union  was  prac- 
tically unavoidable.  He  makes  the  following  remark, "  The  situa- 
tion is  very  much  what  we  have  seen  it  in  our  own  day,  when 
English  Ministers,  with  every  disposition  and  desire  to  carry  large 
measures  of  reform,  have  been  met  by  the  counteraction  of  popular 
animosities,  and  have  been  constrained  by  the  force  of  opinion  in 
the  middle  and  upper  classes,  aided  by  a  section  of  the  lower 
classes,  to  postpone  everything  else  to  the  maintenance  of  order." 
If  this  rather  mysterious  innuendo  means  anything,  it  means 
that,  though  order  may  be  heaven's  first  law,  it  certainly  is  not  Mr. 
Sergeant's.  In  the  actual  account  of  what  followed,  Mr.  Sergeant 
commits  himself  to  some  singular  historical  statements.  To  say  that 
the  expedition  of  Hoche  was  "  hopeless  from  the  beginning,"  and  that 
"  if  it  had  not  been  defeated  by  the  weather  it  would  have  had  no 
chance  on  dry  laud,"  is  to  say  what  is  absolutely  inconsistent  with 
historical  and  military  probability,  with  the  opinions  of  those  con- 
temporaries who  were  best  qualified  to  judge,  and  with  the  sub- 
sequent experience  of  Humbert's  detachment.  If  fifteen  thousand 
French  troops  under  such  a  general  as  Hoche  had  landed,  it  may 
be  certain  enough  that  they  would  have  been  conquered  in  the 
end,  but  it  would  only  have  been  after  at  least  three  provinces  of 
Ireland  had  been  in  their  hands  for  some  time.  Passing  from 
things  military  to  things  political,  we  meet  Mr.  Sergeant's  state- 
ment that  "  it  can  scarcely  be  maintained,  though  the  contention 
is  sometimes  hazarded,  that  the  experiment  of  an  Irish  Parliament 
had  been  made  and  failed,"  with  a  direct  opposition.  It  was 
made,  and  it  did  fail.  Independently  of  the  legislative  incapacity 
displayed  by  the  Parliament  itself,  the  reluctance  shown  by  it  to 
combine  in  any  scheme  for  the  general  good  of  the  Empire  shows 
the  real  danger  of  Home  Rule  once  and  for  all. 

We  cannot  follow  Mr.  Sergeant  through  his  account  of  Pitt's 
policy  subsequently  to  the  French  Revolution.  He  has  evidently 
taken  great  pains  to  be  moderate  and  fail-  in  dealing  with  it,  and 
has  succeeded  in  no  small  degree.  But,  perhaps  because  of  his 
want  of  sympathy  with  military  operations,  he  has  not  pointed 
out  that  Pitt,  except  for  his  indomitable  spirit,  was  a  bad  War 
Minister,  as,  for  the  matter  of  that,  his  father  was  too.  He  had 
inherited  the  mischievous  and  costly  idea  of  attempting  fleabite 
expeditions  which  did  the  enemy  no  harm  and  England  no  good. 
He  had  not,  like  his  father,  the  luck  to  put  his  finger  on  one 
general;  and,  with  the  exception  of  Abercrombie'sand  Hutchinson's 
Egyptian  work,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  think  of  a  single  business 
(out  of  India)  which  threw  lustre  on  the  English  arms  by  land 
between  1792  and  1805.  Some  of  this  may  have  been  simply  due 
to  bad  fortune  and  other  circumstances  not  under  the  Minister's 
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control,  but  hardly  the  whole  of  it.  The  truth  probably  is  that 
Pitt  never  really  liked  war,  and  never  bent  to  its  consideration 
and  arrangement  the  wonderful  administrative  powers  which  he 
bad. 


TREHERNE'S  TEMPTATION.* 

WHEN  one  gentleman  has  the  bad  luck  to  cause  the  death  of 
another  by  misadventure,  he  confesses  it,  and  takes  the  con- 
sequences. This  is  natural  and  obvious  conduct;  and  if  lady 
novelists  did  but  know  as  much,  we  might  be  spared  one  of  the 
cheapest  and  commonest  of  familiar  plots.  Though  the  name 
"  Alaric  Oarr  "  is  masculine  enough,  we  cannot  but  believe  that 
the  author  who  has  adopted  it  is  a  woman.  It  would  be  scarcely 
possible  for  a  man,  however  little  he  knew  of  the  world,  to  make 
his  hero  an  involuntary  homicide  who  chooses  to  keep  his  ugly 
secret.  This  is  the  position  of  Jasper  Treherne,  the  hero  of 
Trehernes  Temptation,  which  we  fear  we  must  call  a  very  poor 
novel  indeed.  The  writer  is  by  no  means  stupid,  and  has  a  very 
fair  taste  in  literature.  Heine  and  Shakspeare  are  familiar  to  him 
(or  more  probably  to  her),  and  one  of  her  characters  shows  a  proper 
appreciation  of  Richard  Feverel.  "  It  is  brimful  of  wisdom 
and  humour,  and  there  is  not  a  dull  line  in  it  from  begin- 
ning to  end — no  living  novelist  lias  written  anything  that 
deserves  to  be  named  in  the  same  century  with  it."  Unfortunately, 
the  author  of  Trehernes  Temptation  knows  what  is  right,  but 
only  so  ;  she  does  not  practise  what  she  knows.  She  has  written 
several  hundreds  of  pages  which  we  find  extremely  dull.  She 
has  indulged  in  one  accidental  homicide,  and  there  is  scarcely 
another  incident  in  her  whole  book.  It  is  made  up  of  scenes  of 
love-making  and  flirtation  between  a  jealous,  morbid  hero  and  a 
light-hearted,  feather-headed  affectionate  heroine.  These  long 
scenes  of  kissiDg,  quarrelling,  and  teasing  occur  some  in  moonlight 
and  some  in  sunlight,  but  they  are  almost  all  exactly  like  each 
other.  When  we  have  read  one,  we  may  skip  the  rest  of  them. 
Then  there  are  feebler  flirtations  with  an  elderly  agreeable  French- 
man, or  frenchman,  as  the  author  chooses  to  write  it,  and  with  a 
young  agreeable  german.  The  rest  of  the  book  is  padded  out  with 
descriptions  of  life  at  Baden,  and  with  endless  pointless  conversa- 
tions on  the  weather,  Mr.  Mallock,  Sunday  observance,  american 
manners,  freuch  manners,  english  manners,  and  so  on.  When 
her  characters  are  not  talking,  talking,  the  author  takes  up  her 
own  parable;  a  vagrom,  desultory  parable  it  often  is.  Here,  for 
example,  are  some  reflections  suggested  by  the  people  in  the 
railway  station  when  the  night  mail  is  starting  for  Paris  :  — 

Among  those  comfortable,  cloud-emitting  gentlemen,  there  may  be  great 
financiers  whom  naked  truth  might  call  by  some  other  name,  not  quite  so 
sweet ;  but  at  least  Inspector  Mouchard  (who  looks  quite  gentlemanly  and 
distinguished  in  plain  clothes)  has  nothing  disagreeable  to  say  to  tfiem ; 
who  shall  tell  indeed  in  this  happy,  commercial  age  when  people  have 
learnt  to  plunder  so  genially,  so  naturally,  so  merrily,  who  is  honest  and 
who  is  not  ? — when  nothing  is  sacred  from  this  vast  money-making  spirit 
of  enterprising  speculation  ;  when  even  England's  fair  daughters  are  con- 
tent to  sc-e  their  counterfeit  presentments,  modestly  appraised  at  one 
shilling  each,  ornamenting  the  photographer's  window  together  with 
friendly  Zulus,  and  other  celebrities  of  scanty  clothing  and  scantier  repu- 
tation ;  Phryne  might  surely  have  been  left  unmolested  in  these  Iter 
photographic  strongholds  ;  when  every  one  is  clamouring  about  their 
"  rights  in  some  shape  or  other,  might  she  not  complain  that  her  pre- 
serves are  unduly  poached  upon  ? 

Buy  up  your  inane,  lovely,  classical  or  majestic  countenances — Oh  ! 
beautiful  daughters  of  Albion !  be  content  to  give  them  to  your  friends, 
brothers,  husbands  even!  Then  perhaps  weak-brained  scribblers  will 
cease  to  pen  stupid  scurrility  concerning  you,  and  to  turn  dirty  pennies  by 
pandering  to  the  depraved  taste  of  a  silly  minority. 

This  chat  is  both  bald  and  disjointed,  and  chat  no  better  nor 
more  interesting  tills  up  a  very  large  proportion  of  Alaric  Carr's 
nine  hundred  pages.  Story  she  has  little  or  none  to  tell,  but 
what  little  there  is  of  it  seems  far  from  pleasing  or  probable.  We 
intend  to  indicate  the  method  by  which  a  novelist  of  very  slight 
experience  or  ability  might  have  added  to  the  interest,  though 
nothing  could  possibly  have  made  the  story  original  or  in- 
teresting. 

Mr.  Ohalloner,  the  father  of  the  heroine,  was  a  squire  with  an 
impoverished  estate — Giuon — a  love  of  life  on  the  Continent,  and 
a  pretty  daughter  named  Iieine  by  a  French  wife  deceased.  He 
had  also  a  ward,  named  Jasper  Treherne,  a  ward  whose  face,  at 
least  in  profile,  resembled  that  of  Benvenuto  Cellini's  Perseus.  The 
ward  and  the  daughter  had  been  friends  in  youth,  were  "like  brother 
and  sister,"  and  called  each  other  by  their  Christian  names.  While 
Treherne  was  in  London, Peine  became  engaged  to  Sir  Angus  Maxwell, 
a  Perthshire  baronet  with  thirty  thousand  a  year.  Maxwell  is 
more  of  a  Dumfriesshire  name,  and  Angus  goes  ill  with  it,  but  that 
i3  a  matter  of  insignificant  detail.  This  Angus  was  an  excessively- 
coarse,  ill-bred  young  man,  a  bully  and  a  snob.  Why  Peine  (who 
had  a  soul  above  mousy)  allowed  herself  to  accept  his  addresses  is 
never  explained.  Late  in  the  second  volume  she  observes,  "  I 
never  thought  at  all — there  was  the  error — looking  back  it  seems 
incredible  to  me  that  any  girl  in  possession  of  her  senses  could 
drift  into  such  a  position."  Precisely ;  and  as  Angus,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  story,  has  to  be  made  an  unmitigated  young  ruffian, 
her  acceptance  of  his  proposal  becomes  quite  unintelligible. 
Treherne,  who  was  in  love  with  her,  naturally  thought  she  had 
sold  herself;  however,  he  went  down  to  Girton,  where  Angus 
was  to  rejoin  his  betrothed.    Peine  met  Treherne  on  the  ice, 
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and  the  pair  retired  to  a  cool  sequestered  seat,  where  the 
moonbeams  play  about  Heine's  nice  tenderly,  and  she  speaka 
to  him  "  in  a  voice  which  is  itself  a  caress."  Ho  holds  her 
hand  in  both  of  his,  and  to  them  enters  Sir  Angus.  The  ac- 
cepted lover  is  naturally  somewhat  vexed  when  he  contem- 
plates this  pretty  group.  He  has  already  told  Peine  that  her 
"  brotherhood  "  with  Treherne  is  "  Walker"  and  "  bosh."  There  ia 
a  rather  angry  interview  between  Peine  and  Angus,  and  the  girl 
goes  home  with  her  father,  leaving  the  young  men  to  cut  figures 
of  eight.  Treherne  comes  back  in  plenty  of  time  for  dinner,  but 
in  a  moody  state  of  mind.  Angus  does  not  come  home  at  all.  At 
last  Heine's  father  and  Treherne  go  in  search  of  him.  Mr.  Challoner 
is  a  curious  humourist  who  amuses  himself  with  the  suggestion 
that  Angus  has  run  away  from  his  approaching  marriage,  nor  does 
he  preteud  to  resent  this  conduct  in  the  Perthshire  bridegroom. 
The  frozen  lake  is  searched,  and  Angus  is  found  dead.  One  skate 
is  on  his  foot,  he  has  fallen  on  the  other,  the  blade  of  which  is 
actually  wedged  tight  into  his  temple.  This  is,  w,e  venture  to 
think,  impossible  with  the  present  style  of  skate.  When  skates 
had  long  sharp  projecting  ends,  like  some  old  Dutch  articles,  the 
thing  might  have  occurred,  but  we  decline  to  believe  that  a  modern 
skate-blade  could  be  "  firmly  wedged  "  into  the  head  in  the  manner 
described.  Perhaps  this  question  can  only  be  settled  by  experi- 
ment. There  is  a  coroner's  inquest ;  Treherne  says  he  left  Maxwell 
skating ;  the  medical  evidence  shows  that  he  must  almost  neces- 
sarily have  fallen,  not  by  accident,  but  in  consequence  of  a  severe 
blow  which  has  left  a  bruise  behind  the  ear.  The  medical  wit- 
ness said: — "I  believe  that  blow  behind  the  ear  to  have  been 
struck  by  the  hand  of  another,  that  the  deceased  staggered  under 
it,  lost  his  balance,  the  other  foot  not  being  free,  and  fell  with 
stunning  force  upon  the  skate."  In  face  of  this  evidence,  the 
coroner's  jury  returned  the  verdict  that  "the  occurrence  was 
entirely  the  result  of  accident." 

Even  the  inexperienced  novel-reader  now  knows  all  about  what 
happened.  Maxwell  and  Treherne  quarrelled,  the  latter  struck 
the  former  behind  the  ear,  and  Maxwell  fell  on  his  skate.  This  is 
just  what  occurred,  as  Treherne  explains  at  the  end  of  the  third 
volume.  Put  here  Alaric  Carr  leaves  her  plot  for  ever,  and  fills 
the  whole  of  the  rest  of  her  space  with  descriptions  of  tours, 
flirtations,  explanations,  misunderstandings.  Her  characters  are 
wonderfully  heartless.  On  the  night  of  the  homicide  Treherne 
aud  Peine  sit  up  together  alone,  flirting.  She  faints  in  his  arms, 
she  revives,  and  they  pass  the  time  in  reviewing  the  memories  of 
their  childish  adventures  with  boats  and  the  Latin  grammar. 
"  Don't  try  to  be  cynical,  foolish  boy,"  says  this  sweet  girl,  whose 
aliiauced  husband  has  been  killed  within  six  hours  by  the  "  foolish 
boy  "  with  whom  she  is  flirting, 

There  is  another  silence :  Reine  lies  with  closed  eyes,  the  dark,  silky 
lashes  rest  upon  her  cheek,  soft  curls  cluster  round  her  tin)'  shell-like  ears, 
a  ml  fall  across  her  white,  shapely  throat  ;  against  the  crimson  cushion  she 
looks  pale  as  marble  ;  her  head  is  thrown  back,  her  arms  hang  listlessly, 
the  tender,  mobile  mouth  parted,  drooping,  has  a  look  of  suffering. 
Treherne,  watching  her  surreptitiously  out  of  one  eye,  is  reminded  of 
"Elaine"  upon  her  sable  barge,  and  falls  to  wondering  what  particular 
manner  of  Launeelot  will  one  day  win  this  "  lily-maid." 

We  protest  that,  even  if  the  story  were  better  worked  out,  we 
could  care  little  for  the  fortunes  of  this  amiable  couple.  These 
fortunes  have  nothing  in  them  to  excite  ;  and  Peine  scarcely  acts 
in  character  when,  towards  the  end  of  the  novel,  she  dismisses 
Treherne  on  his  confession  of  Maxwell's  homicide.  Her  first  feeling  , 
of  repulsion  she  manages  to  overcome,  and  proposes  to  Treherne, 
at  the  end  of  the  story,  in  his  chambers  in  ;London.  The  flatness 
of  the  story  would  have  been  relieved  by  most  writers  in  a  very 
simple  way.  Some  one — a  labourer,  or,  for  choice,  a  "  softy"  or 
village  idiot — would  have  seen  Treherne  strike  the  fatal  blow; 
and  this  witness,  though  he  would  not  have  appeared  at 
the  trial,  would  have  kept  appearing  disagreeably  all  through 
the  narrative.  Finally,  his  evidence  would  have  come  to 
Reine's  ears,  or  to  those  of  the  police.  In  the  latter  case 
we  should  have  had  that  old  favourite  with  the  public,  a  trial 
scene ;  in  the  former,  Peine  would  have  repulsed  Treherne,  but 
would  have  had  at  least  a  faint  semblance  of  excuse  for  returning 
to  him  when  she  heard  his  version  of  the  story.  The  village  idiot, 
or  the  poacher,  or  whoever  it  was,  would  have  been  a  more  in- 
teresting character  than  the  various  commonplace  Continental 
types  who  are  freely  introduced.  The  plot  would  have  been  suffi- 
ciently well  worn  even  with  these  alterations ;  still  it  would  have 
been  a  kind  of  plot.  As  the  story  is  given  to  us  now,  there  is 
scarcely  any  plot  in  it  at  all ;  and  we  might  almost  as  well,  or 
perhaps  better,  occupy  our  time  with  reading  pictures  of  travel  in 
the  most  familiar  places  on  the  Continent.  Alaric  Carr  usually 
writes  respectable  English,  does  not  give  us  so  much  French  as 
many  novelists,  and  shows  a  respectable  range  of  reading.  Wre  do 
not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  confirmed  novel-readers  will  be  repelled 
by  her  book,  and  there  is  some  humour  and  observation  in  the 
sketch  of  Mr.  Fretwell,  the  grumbling  Englishman.  But  we  are 
unable  to  see  in  the  book  that  the  author  shows  any  promise  of 
future  success  iu  fiction.  Prophecies  of  this  kind  are  so  often 
frustrated  that  we  will  not  say  that  Alaric  Carr  can  never  be  a 
novelist ;  we  only  say  that  we  do  not  expect  from  her  an  interest- 
ing novel.  If  she  thinks  us  severe,  she  is  herself  much  harder  on  a 
respectable  writer,  Bunyan,  whose  "Pilgrim  "  she  calls  wearisome, 
and  on  Burns,  whom  she  speaks  of  as  "Bobby." 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  EARLY  EKGLISH  TEXT  SOCIETY.* 

WE  confess  that  we  do  not  understand  the  principle  on  which 
much  of  the  work  done  by  or  lor  the  English  Dialect 
Society  is  carried  on.  We  are  not  willing  to  suppose  that  the 
contributors  are  moved  by  a  mere  love  of  bookmaking,  or  that 
they  cannot  distinguish  between  local  usages  of  words  common  to 
many  dialects  and  the  possession  of  words  peculiar  to  any  given 
dialect;  nor  is  the  alternative  conclusion,  that  eyes  profane  have 
no  right  to  intrude  within  the  circle  of  their  researches,  altogether 
a  pleasant  one.  We  are  not  disposed  to  give  up  our  right  of  judg- 
ment in  questions  which  are  to  determine  the  character  of  any 
Aryan  words,  or  to  treat  as  exclusively  English  words  which  may 
also  be  found  in  other  high  or  low  Dutch  forms  of  speech.  We 
really  do  not  see  on  what  principle  such  words  as  befoul  and  brazen 
are  to  be  put  down  in  an  Isle  of  Wight  Glossary  because  they  are 
not  pronounced  there  as  they  might  be  in  Leicestershire  or  Nor- 
folk, or  because  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  spell  them  after  a  dif- 
ferent fashion,  which  yet  may  not  represent  the  sound  to  every 
ear.  Apart  from  the  great  phonetic  controversy,  to  which  we  are 
content  to  express  our  aversion,  we  can  but  protest  against  the 
mountain  of  work  which  must  be  thus  piled  up.  On  this  subject 
we  ha\e  spoken  freely  and  plainly  in  dealing  with  previous  publi- 
cations of  the  English  Dialect  Society  (Saturday  Review,  August  6 
and  September  3,  1881)  ;  and  the  remarks  which  we  made  on  Dr. 
Evans's  Leicestershire  Words,  Phrases,  and  Proverbs  apply  with 
greater  force  to  the  less  meritorious  glossaries  now  before  us.  In  that 
work  the  author  had  deliberately  rejected  many  words  as  belonging 
to  the  English  language  rather  than  to  the  Leicester  dialect.  These 
words  his  son,  as  editor  of  the  Glossary,  restored,  adding  to  them 
a  large  number  which  belong  to  the  same  class,  and  insisting  that 
he  was  justified  in  regarding  as  the  property  of  his  native  county 
every  word  and  idiom  that  came  in  his  way  "  to  which  a 
lair  title  could  be  made  out,  although  a  number  of  other 
dialects  might  have  an  equal  right  to  advance  the  same  claim." 
Mr.  Evans,  like  every  one  else,  is  free  to  do  in  such  matters  as 
he  may  judge  best;  but  scholars  generally,  and  still  more  the 
public  at  large,  may  decline  the  burden  of  going  through  a  thou- 
sand entries  where  two  or  three  hundred  might  amply  suffice  ;  and 
still  more  reasonably  may  they  complain  that,  not  only  are  they 
put  to  most  unnecessary  trouble,  but  they  lose  confidence  in  the 
compilers  of  the  glossanes  precisely  on  those  points  on  which 
confidence  is  most  needed.  There  is  no  doubt  that  every  English 
dialect  has  its  own  peculiar  words  and  its  own  peculiar  usages  of 
words,  the  peculiarity  being  determined,  not  by  mere  sound  or 
spelling,  but  by  the  different  connotation  given  to  the  word.  A 
list  of  all  such  words  must  be  of  the  highest  value.  But,  where 
the  word  is  common  to  twenty  dialects,  it  is  unreasonable  to  take 
a  difference  of  sound,  which  may  strike  various  hearers  in  various 
ways,  as  a  reason  for  including  them  in  twenty  dillerent  diction- 
aries. It  is  absurd  to  find  the  word  "  planet"  in  a  Leicestershire 
glossary.  If  we  speak  exactly,  "  planet"  is  not  an  English  word  at 
all ;  and  in  a  lexicon  professing  to  give  the  peculiarities  of  the 
several  varieties  of  Aryan  speech  it  should  be  strictly  excluded 
from  the  English  or  German,  and  indeed  from  any  other  section 
than  that  to  which  it  properly  belongs.  Yet  in  Mr.  Evans's  book 
we  have  the  word  first  in  the  glossary,  in  which  it  ought  not  to 
appear,  and  again  in  the  list  of  Leicestershire  phrases,  where  it 
ought  to  be  noticed,  inasmuch  as  the  phrase  "rim  planets  "  seems 
peculiar  to  the  county.  But,  so  far  as  we  are  told,  the  word  is 
sounded  much  as  it  is  elsewhere ;  and  the  Leicestershire  man 
means  by  it  much  what  a  Middlesex  or  a  Kentish  man  might 
mean  by  it.  The  conclusion  is  that  the  word  is  no  more  Leices- 
tershire than  it  is  Kentish  ;  and  the  multiplication  of  such  entries 
becomes  a  meie  waste  of  type. 

In  truth,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  all  that  is  said  by  the 
toilers  in  this  somewhat  ill-defined  field  of  local  usages  in  language. 
Mr.  Evans  left  it  uncertain  whether  he  restricted  himself  to  words 
obtained  from  the  actual  talk  of  the  people,  or  whether  he  availed 
himself  also  of  words  found  in  manuscripts  or  books ;  and  in 
editing  the  Isle  of  Wight  Glossary  drawn  up  by  his  brother, 
Major  Henry  Smith,  Mr.  Roach  Smith  makes  it  difficult  for  us  to 
follow  him  when  he  says  that  he  has  "  retained  everv  word 
essential  to  assist  in  giving  a  full  and  proper  notion  of  the  dialect, 
and  of  the  pronunciation."  But  probably  there  is  scarcely  a  single 
word  in  the  English  dictionary  to  which  a  genuine  speaker  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight  dialect  would  not  impart  a  sound  dillerent  from  that 
of  a  speaker  belonging  to  other  parts  of  the  country  ;  therefore, 
every  word  in  the  English  dictionary  is  needed  to  give  a  full  and 
proper  notion  of  the  dialect,  and  must  be  included  in  the  local 
glossary.  We  are  not  convinced  by  the  argument ;  and  Mr. 
Koach  Smith  seems  to  have  some  misgivings  as  to  its  cogency,  if 
we  may  judge  by  his  admission  that  he  may  possibly  have 
given  a  few  entries  which  might  have  been  omitted.  We  are 
quite  of  his  opinion  when  in  his  list  we  find  the  words  "after- 
math," "  agone,"  "  auioost,"  "  barm,"  "  besom,"  "  bran  new,"  "  clot," 
"  clout,"  and  a  vast  number  of  others,  in  which  there  is  little 
difference  seemingly  of  sound,  and  certainly  none  of  meaning, 
between  the  Isle  of  Wight  usage  and  any  other.  We  cannot 
understand  why  such  words  as  "  brazen,"  "  befoul,"  and  "  chimney  " 
become  Isle  of  Wight  words  when  they  are  spelt  "  breyazun," 
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"  bevoul,"  and  "  chimbley,"  or  why  "  aal  to  rags  "  should  be  an 
Isle  of  Wight  phrase  any  more  than  "  all  to  rags  "  should  be  an 
Essex  phrase.  We  question  the  legitimacy  of  putting  down 
"  dooman"  as  the  Isle  of  Wight  word  for  "  woman,"  when  we  find 
that  it  is  used  only  when  preceded  by  "  old."  It  is  useless  to 
involve  ourselves  in  a  barren  controversy  when  a  dozen  hearers 
might  insist  that  the  Isle  of  Wight  man  said  "  old  'ooman,"  while 
one  might  declare  that  he  said  "  ol'  dooman."  Such  quarrels  only 
make  local  philology  ridiculous.  But,  in  truth,  we  lose  patience 
with  this  Isle  of  Wight  Glossary.  "Arenest,"  we  are  told,  is 
"  to  bind  a  bargain  "  ;  in  other  words,  it  is  a  verb ;  but  the 
example,  "  I  ghid  un  a  crown  in  arenest "  shows  that  it  is  a  noun, 
and  that  the  usage  as  well  as  the  meaning  is  simply  that  of  all  or 
most  other  parts  of  England.  "Bangun,"  we  are  informed,  is  "great"; 
but  the  instance  given  "  he's  a  bangun  great  boy  "  shows  that  it  is 
merely  an  expletive  of  "  great,"  and  that  it  is,  in  fact,  nothing 
but  the  common  slang  expression  "  banging  great,"  as  we  have  also 
"  thumping  great."  After  the  same  fashion  we  read  that 
"  playagy  "  means  "  very  " ;  but  the  illustration  is  "  he's  a  playagy 
queer  chap,"  and  we  are  thrown  back  on  our  old  acquaintance 
"  plaguy  queer."  The  legion  of  such  entries  might  tempt  us  to 
throw  aside  the  book  as  worthless ;  but  to  do  this  would  be  a 
great  injustice  to  the  honest  toil  of  the  collector  and  to  the  solid 
results  involved  in  it.  These,  it  is  true,  can  be  brought  into> 
practical  form  only  by  a  diligent  process  of  sifting  ;  but  they  are 
nevertheless  there.  We  have  real  Isle  of  Wight  peculiarities  in 
the  expressions  "  Goo  whoaaom  wi'  the  wagon  aleer,"  or  empty  ; 
"  plotnore,"  a  black  clay  ;  "  skote,"  a  prop,  and  many  more.  But 
the  carelessness  of  definition  meets  us  everywhere,  and  fairly 
destroys  all  confidence.  The  entry  "  Peer,  to  equal;  to  compare 
to,"  might  lead  us  to  expect  some  such  usage  as  "  to  peer  one 
man  to  or  with  another  "  ;  but  the  only  example  is  "  I  never  zeed 
the  peer  to  it,"  and  we  fail  to  discover  any  difference  from  the 
phrase  as  used  elsewhere. 

The  other  glossaries  given  along  with  Major  Smith's  Isle  of 
Wight  words  are  those  of  Oxfordshire,  Cumberland,  North 
Lincolnshire,  and  Radnorshire,  the  two  first  being  supplementary. 
The  value  of  these  glossaries  is  not  in  all  cases  the  same ;  but 
none  of  them  is  free  from  the  faults  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  portion. 
Alabaster  is  not  English,  and  it  certainly  cannot  become  an 
Oxfordshire  word  because  an  old  woman  speaks  of  herself  as 
having  been  in  her  youth  "  as  fair  asaliblaster."  It  is  not  Oxford- 
shire children  alone  who  talk  of  "cuckoo  spittle,"  or  call  others 
"  flabbergasted  "  ;  and  it  is  even  irritating  to  be  told  that  a  "  fall 
of  snow  "  is  Oxfordshire  for  "  a  shower  of  snow."  A  "  shower  of 
snow  "  is  a  phrase  not  commonly  heard  in  any  part  of  England,, 
nor  are  a  fall  of  rain  and  a  shower  of  rain  exactly  the  same 
thing.  But  it  is  well  to  know  that  "  away  with,"  in  the  sense 
of  '•  to  put  up  with,"  or  "  to  endure,"  still  survives  in  the 
speech  of  Oxfordshire  folk,  "I  can't  away  wi'  't."  "  Baiver,"  as 
a  workman's  meal  in  the  afternoon,  assumes  in  other  counties 
the  forms  "  beaver,"  or  "  beever,"  which  is  still  preserved  at 
Eton;  but  it  is  well  to  give  the  word, which  is  closely  related 
with  the  more  familiar  "bibber"  and  "bibbing."  The  North 
Lincolnshire  Glossary  contains  seemingly  a  larger  number  of 
these  peculiarities  in  such  entries  as  "izrom,"  a  long  or  wearisome 
story  ;  "  howery,"  dirty,  the  A.-S.  horig  ;  "  pronkus,"  a  donkey  -r 
"  syle,"  to  strain  milk  ;  "  wong,"  a  meadow,  and  others.  In  the 
Radnorshire  list  "  clem  "  may  fairly  be  given,  as  connecting  the 
word  with  the  Lancashire  usage;  but  it  is  hard  to  see  why 
"  wench  "  should  be  included,  when  it  has  there  no  other  mean- 
ing than  it  has  everywhere  else. 

The  Lancashire  Glossary,  of  which  Messrs.  Nodal  and  Milner 
now  give  us  the  second  part  from  E  to  Z,  is  a  work  compiled  with, 
much  greater  care,  and  has  an  accordingly  higher  value.  It  is 
very  necessary  to  note  the  local  usage  of  such  words  as  "  gar,"  to 
make,  "  gang,"  to  go,  "  gate,"  a  road,  where  these  words  have 
not  found  their  way  into  the  literary  or  book  English ;  and  we 
would  urge  caution  only  when  the  word  is  made  to  look  peculiar 
merely  by  a  difference  of  spelling.  "  Gam,"  meaning  sport 
or  fun,  is  simply  "  game  "  ;  nor  can  the  variation  of  sound  be 
great.  But  "  lastgated,"  quickpaced,  with  the  further  sense  of 
reckless,  thoughtless,  is  strictly  a  local  usage ;  and  the  more  we 
can  have  of  such  entries  the"  better.  "  Tell-tale-tit "  is  found 
almost  everywhere,  and  "gaup"is  much  the  same  as  "gape"; 
but  "  hill  "  and  "  hull,"  to  cover,  are  words  which  the  written 
English  has  lost,  and  the  North  Lancashire  "gay,"  in  the  sense  of 
"considerable,"  may  be  more  readily  matched  by  the  "  gay  clour" 
which  the  Dumfriesshire  "  Dandie  Dinmont  "  cares  little  for,  than 
by  any  more  southern  usage  of  the  word. 

Of  Turners  Names  of  Berbes,  the  editor  is  quite  justified  ia 
speaking  as  "  a  rare  and  interesting  little  book."  It  is  so  far  an 
independent  botanical  treatise,  as  distinguished  from  a  collection, 
of  words,  that  its  publication  might  seem  to  belong  rather  to  the 
"  Early  English  Text  Society  "  than  to  the  Dialect  Society  ;  but 
Mr.  Britten  may  undoubtedly  plead  with  reason  that  it  forms  a 
fitting  companion  to  his  Dictionary  of  Emjlish  Plant-names,  of 
which  we  have  already  expressed  our  opinion ;  and  he  mav  further 
urge  that  "it  will' interest  those  who  study  the  history'of  culti- 
vated plants,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  earliest  authority  to  which  the 
introduction  of  certain  plants  can  be  traced  ;  and  to  the  botanist 
it  will  be  especially  useful,  inasmuch  as  it  embodies  a  careful 
attempt  to  identify  the  species  recorded  with  their  modem 
synonyms."  As  editor,  Mr.  Britten  decided  rightly  on  producing 
an  exact  reprint  of  the  work;  but  in  the  second  part  he  gives  an 
alphabetical  list  of  the  English  names  given  by  Turner,  each  name 
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being;  followed  by  its  modern  scientific  equivalent,  and  this  by  the 
Latin  heading  under  which  Turner  places  it,  and  this  again  by 
the  page  of  the  reprint  in  which  the  name  will  be  found.  Turner 
was  evidently  a  hard-working  man,  who  knew  that  work  with- 
out system  was  of  little  profit.  His  quaint  preface  shows  the 
method  which  he  followed,  and  his  method  accounts  for  the  accu- 
racy and  the  usefulness  of  his  work.  Like  many  or  most  of  his 
time,  he  was  drawn  into  views  not  approved  by  the  Council  of 
Trent,  and  expressed  those  views  with  some  vehemence  ;  but  his 
name  has  passed  out  of  mind  except  as  an  authority  in  botany. 
As  such,  he  is  still  remembered,  and  his  book  has  been  referred  to 
in  fixing  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  certain  plants  into  English 
gardens. 


BARRETT'S  LIFE  OF  BALFE.' 

MR.  BARRETT'S  Life  of  Balfe  has  the  advantage  of  appear- 
ing at  an  appropriate  time  ;  but,  without  this  advantage,  its 
contents  could  not  fail  to  assert  their  intrinsic  interest.  It  is  a 
pity  that  the  matter  of  the  book  has  not  been  clothed  with  a  better 
manner  than  is  forthcoming ;  but  there  is  in  the  book  so  much  that 
is  curious  and  interesting  to  people  interested  in  musical  matters, 
so  much  that  is  eminently  readable  by  people  who  have  no  special 
interest  in  such  matters,  and  so  much  that  will  be  new  to  the 
many  people  who  only  dimly  associate  Balfe's  name  with  the  most 
popular  of  his  works,  that  the  author  may  be  excused  for  his 
.shortcomings,  odd  as  some  of  them  are.  Mr.  Barrett  begins  his 
work  sensibly  and  pertinently  enough  by  a  sketch  of  the  musical 
condition  of  England  at  about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  and  gives  a  sufficient  number  of  particular  instances  to 
illustrate  his  statement  that  "  musicians  lived  a  sort  of  moral  hand- 
to-mouth  existence,  and  picked  up  encouragement  and  recognition 
in  the  same  w(iy  as  they  had  picked  up  their  education."  That,  as 
the  author  had  previously  pointed  out,  music  was  in  what  may  be 
termed  a  bad  way  at  this  time,  that  musicians  had  no  social 
status  as  a  rule,  and  that  little,  if  anything,  was  done  to  encour- 
age its  adoption  as  a  serious  profession  in  England,  there  can  be 
little  doubt.  Perhaps  Mr.  Barrett  inquires  a  little  too  curiously 
in  seeking  for  causes  for  this  state  of  things ;  but,  again,  it  may 
very  well  be  that  the  peculiar  spirit  of  the  time,  due  to  extraneous 
circumstances,  was  an  element,  if  not  the  most  important  element, 
in  the  popular  estimation  of  music  as  an  art.  Anyhow  it  was,  as 
Mr.  Barrett  says,  "  the  dark  hour  before  the  dawn."  The  dawn 
came,  and  Balfe  had  no  small  share  in  its  coming ;  but  it  is  unfor- 
tunately easy  to  think  Mr.  Barrett  too  sanguine  in  the  opinion  he 
implies  in  the  opening  part  of  his  book  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  movement  in  favour  of  English  music  of  which  Balfe 
was  for  a  considerable  time  the  acknowledged  leader.  Indeed 
there  is  too  much  reason  for  thinking  that,  so  far  as  English  opera 
goes,  as  things  were  then  so  are  they  now.  We  are  fortunate  now 
in  possessing  an  English  composer  of  opera  of  the  first  rank  anidng 
living  composers ;  but  his  work,  famous  as  it  is  in  Germany,  has 
not  yet  been  heard  upon  an  English  stage  ;  and  to  this  day  Balfe's 
own  works  are  far  more  frequently  given  on  Continental  stages 
than  here  in  England.  Balfe  had  to  tight  against  that  extraordinary 
tendency  of  the  English  temperament  to  depreciate  everything  of 
native  in  favour  of  everything  of  foreign  growth — a  temperament 
which  asserts  itself  as  loudly  in  other  departments  as  it  does  in 
those  of  art — and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  we  have  not  yet  succeeded 
in  changing  all  that.  Something  in  the  direction  of  such  a  change 
was  done  not  long  since  by  the  manager  of  an  excellent  company, 
which  gives  operas  of  various  nationalities  in  the  English  tongue, 
by  the  production  of  a  forgotten  opera  of  Balfe's.  But  the  choice 
was  not  happy,  and  it  might  have  been  more  to  the  purpose  if  the 
manager  had  produced  the  unknown  work  of  a  living,  instead  of 
fhe  equally  unknown  and  more  old-fashioned  work  of  a  dead, 
composer. 

Balfe's  father,  we  learn  from  Mr.  Barrett,  was  an  excellent 
theoretical  musician  and  violin-player,  and  there  is  a  tradition  that 
the  grandfather  was  a  pupil  of  the  famous  Matthew  Dubourg  and 
a  member  of  the  band  which  played  in  the  first  performances  of 
the  Messiah  in  Dublin  in  1 742.  Balfe  was  born  in  1 808,  and  very  early 
developed  an  unmistakable  talent  for  music.  There  is  a  charac- 
teristic story  of  his  childhood  preserved  by  his  surviving  relations, 
and  quoted  by  Mr.  Barrett.  "  He  had  recently  heard  an 
orchestral  band  perform  Haydn's  '  Surprise  Symphony,'  and 
his  lively  imagination  exaggerated  the  crash  which  Haydn 
introduced  upon  the  half-close  of  the  first  movement,  to  make, 
as  it  is  said,  the  ladies  jump.  A  simple  arrangement  of  the 
themes  was  one  of  the  pianoforte  lessons  he  had  to  practice. 
His  mother  and  sisters  were  engaged  elsewhere  in  the  house,  when 
suddenly  they  heard  a  fearful  crash,  and,  as  the  mother  thought, 
the  screams  of  her  child.  In  terrified  haste  they  rushed  into  the 
room  in  which  he  had  been  at  work,  expecting  to  find  the  place  in 
ruins  and  the  boy  a  corpse.  The  mother  s  fright  yielded  to  surprise, 
her  surprise  to  anger,  as  she  saw  the  child  dancing  and  crowing 
with  delight.  In  order  to  make  this  '  grand  crash  '  at  the  proper 
point  of  the  music,  he  had  piled  the  fender  and  fire-irons  upon  a 
chair,  and  had  fastened  a  cord  to  them  all  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  them  fall  with  a  clatter,  and  so  realize  Haydn's  design  most 
completely."  The  little  Balfe's  first  engaged  master  was  William 
O'Rourke,  or,  as  he  was  afterwards  called,  Rooke,  and  he  also  got 
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a  good  deal  of  help  from  the  leader  of  a  regimental  baud  named 
Meadows.  In  gratitude  for  this  help,  the  boy,  who  was  then  not  seven 
years  old,  composed  a  Polacca,  of  which  the  score  still  exists,  which 
he  scored  for  the  band.  "It  was  performed  exactly  as  it  was 
written,  and  so  excellent  was  it  in  melody  and  harmony,  and  so 
accurately  arranged,  that  the  men  who  played  it  could  with  diffi- 
culty be  brought  to  believe  that  it  was  the  unassisted  work  of 
a  child  not  yet  seven  years  old."  In  May  1816  he  made 
his  first  public  appearance  at  the  Royal  Exchange  as  a  solo- 
violinist,  and  in  181 7  he  was  advertised  to  play  a  concerto 
as  "that  wonderful  child  Master  Balfe."  After  the  first  grief 
of  his  life,  his  father's  death,  acting  on  a  sudden  impulse,  he 
asked  Charles  Edward  Horn,  the  singer,  who  was  playin"- 
at  the  theatre  in  Dublin,  to  take  him  to  London  with  hinf. 
"  His  father's  death  had  left  his  mother  very  poor ;  he  had  no 
wish  to  weaken  her  slender  means.  He  was  anxious  to  qualifv 
himself  to  earn  his  own  bread,  and  was  willing  to  do  anything 
which  should  further  this  project."  Accordingly,  he  went  with 
Horn  to  London  in  1823,  and  was  engaged  to  play  at  the  Oratorio 
Concerts  at  Drury  Lane,  of  which  Mori  was  the  leader  and  Sir 
George  Smart  the  conductor.  Not  only  was  he  soon  selected  to  play 
a  violin  solo  on  alternate  nights  with  Mori,  but  Mori  had  no  hesita- 
tion in  occasionally  resigning  the  leadership  of  the  band  to  a  boy 
of  fifteen.  Between  1825  and  1826  he  discovered,  through 
mimicking  Horn  in  his  favourite  part,  Caspar  in  the  Freischiitz, 
that  he  had  a  voice  as  powerful  as  his  master's  ;  and,  after  a  course 
of  vocal  training,  resolved  to  try  his  fortune  as  a  stage  singer.  He 
was  engaged  to  appear  at  Norwich  as  Caspar,  but  was  overcome 
by  stage-lright,  and  could  not  do  himself  justice.  Soon  afterwards 
he  fell  in,  at  an  evening  party,  with  a  certain  Count  Mazzara,  who 
had  recently  lost  his  only  son,  and  whose  delight  in  Balfe's  musical 
genius  was  increased  by  his  discovering  a  strong  likeness  between 
Balfe  and  this  son.  This  led  to  the  young  musician  going  to  Italy 
with  the  Count,  and  staying  for  a  considerable  time  at  the 
Palazzo  Mazzara  in  Rome,  which  he  left  to  follow  his  then  master 
Federici  to  Milan. 

The  Scala  was  then  under  the  management  of  Glossop,  who, 
being  an  Englishman,  was  with  difficulty   persuaded  that  a 
compatriot  could  be  possessed  of  any  remarkable  talent.  Yet 
Balte's  qualifications  as  a  vocalist  were  high  enough.    He  had 
worked  hard  at  the  training  of  his  line  voice,  and  "  he  could 
read  at  sight  any  music  placed  before  him,  whether  it  was 
for  the  voice,  the  pianoforte,  or  the  violin.    This  was  a  power  not 
possessed  by  one  in  ten  in  those  days.    The  repertoire  of  an  oper- 
atic vocalist  was  only  added  to  after  much  labour  and  frequent  repe- 
titions. In  every  one  of  the  Italian  towns  where  there  was  an  opera- 
house  and  a  troop  of  singers  was  to  be  found  an  old  musician, 
whose  business  it  was  to  teach  singers  their  parts  by  constantlv 
and  persistently  drumming  them  into  their  ears.    Balfe's  know- 
ledge of  music  would  save  the  trial  and  expense  of  all  this 
drudgery,  and  he  could  dispense  with  the  aid  of  the  rcpetiteur." 
Glossop,  though  he  would  not  at  first  hear  of  engaging  Balfe  as  a 
singer,  presently  gave  him  a  commission  to  write  a  score  for  the 
ballet  of  La  Ferouse,  the  result  of  which  was  that  the  Milanese 
cared  much  more  for  the  music  than  for  the  spectacle,  to  which 
Glossop  had  thought  it  would  be  entirely  subordinate.  Then 
Glossop  promised  him  an  engagement  as  a  singer,  and  he  con- 
tinued his  vocal  studies  with  Filippo  Galli,  for  whom  the  part  of 
Assur  in  Semiramide  had  been  written.    Glossop.  however,  soon 
afterwards  gave  up  La  Scala,  and  Balfe,  going  back  to  Paris  and  to 
Cherubini,  who  had  previously  shown  him  much  kindness,  was 
there  introduced  to  Rossini.    In  the  course  of  their  first  evening 
together,  Balfe  sang  "  Largo  al  factotum  "  to  his  own  accompani- 
ment at  the  piano.    Rossini  was  delighted,  but  said  jokingly  that 
he  was  sorry  he  had  heard  it,  "  as  until  this  time  I  imagined  that 
no  one  in  the  world  could  do  that  but  myself."    By  the  aid  of 
Rossini  and  of  a  M.  Gallois,  Balfe  received  further  training 
under  Bordogni,  and  before  twelve  months  were  over  appeared 
as  Figaro  in   11  Barbiere  at  the   Italiens,   and  was  so  suc- 
cessful that  Laurent,  the  manager,  immediately  engaged  him 
for  three  years.    He  sang  all  the  principal  baritone  parts,  and 
in  the  course  of  his  engagement  was  asked  to  write  in  some 
music  in   the   Romeo  and  Juliet  of  Zingarelli,  who  was  too 
old  himself  to  undertake  the  task.     This  he  did  with  complete 
success,  and  soon  afterwards  set  to  work  at  an  opera  on  the  subject 
of  Atala.    Then  his  health  obliged  him  to  leave  Paris  for  a  time, 
and  he  went  back  to  Milan,  carrying  the  unfinished  score  and  a 
good  deal  of  other  MS.  music  with  him.     He  sang  at  Palermo, 
where  in  1S30  he  also  produced  an  opera,  I  liivali ;  and,  going 
back  to  Milan,  was  then  engaged  to  write  another  opera,  Fnrico 
Quarto,  for  which  he  received  the  magnificent  sum  of  two  hundred 
francs.    In  Paris  he  had  produced  yet  another  opera,  tin  Avver- 
thnento  di  Gelosi,  in  which  Ronconi  made  his  second  appearance 
on  the  operatic  stage.    At  Milan,  by  the  influence  of  Malibran,  he 
was  engaged  for  a  tour  in  which  she  was  the  leading  singer,  and 
which  was  organized  by  the  late  Signor  Puzzi,  famous  both  as  an 
impresario  and  as  a  player  on  the  French  horn,  to  whom  there 
has  been  no  successor  but  M.  Vivier.    Puzzi  induced  him  to  come 
back  to  England,  and  he  accordingly  started,  accompanied  by  his 
newly-married  wife,  who  had  been  Mile.  Lina  Roser,  a  distinguished 
singer,  "  and  a  member  of  a  distinguished  Hungarian  family." 
One  misfortune  befell  him— the  loss  of  the  chest  containing  the 
score  of  Atala  and  other  music,  which  was  never  recovered. 
In  1833  he  sang  at  the  Ancient  Concerts,  and  in  1834  he 
was  engaged  to  write  The  Siege  of  Rochelle  to  Fitzball's  libretto 
for  the  English  Opera  House,  now  the  Lyceum.    The  work  was, 
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however,  produced  by  Bunn  at  Drury  Lane — with  how  great  a 
success  is  well  known.  Of  course  he  was  attacked  as  well  as 
belauded,  and  it  was  said  that  The  Sicrje  of  JRochelle^  was  stolen 
from  Ricci's  CMara  di  Rosenberg,  the  score  of  which  was,  in 
answer  to  the  accusation,  laid  side  by  side  with  Balfe's  at  the  prin- 
cipal music-publishers  for  inspection  by  the  critics.  "  Both  works," 
remarks  Mr.  Barrett,  "  were  printed  in  musical  characters,  and  it 
was  not  a  sine  qua  non'oi  a  musical  critic's  business  in  those  days 
that  he  should  understand  the  alphabet  of  the  subject  upon  which 
he  was  called  upon  to  write  learned  and  eloquent  disquisitions." 
What  Mr.  Barrett  has  to  say  about  the  composition  of  The  Siege 
of  Eochelle  is  worth  quoting- : — 

English  musicians  were  at  that  time  struggling  for  encouragement. 
John  Barnett's  "  Mountain  Sylph  "  hail  been  produced,  and  hud  made  itself 
deservedly  popular.  Edward  Loder  had  written  his  "  Xourjahad  "  abound- 
ing with  "melody,  and  musical  contrivance.  Each  of  these  operas  repro- 
duced the  style  which  Sir  Henry  Bishop  had  made  popular.  In  the  first 
"The  Magic-wove  Scarf"  was  an  earnest  and  successful  attempt  to  intro- 
duce the  dramatic  element  into  an  opera  in  a  more  serious  style  than  had 
been  hitherto  attempted  by  English  composers.  Balfe's  music  went  further 
than  either  composer  had  as  yet  ventured  in  the  region  of  dramatic  ex- 
pression. All  the  concerted  pieces  in  "  The  Siege  of  Kochelle  "  seem  to 
grow  out  of  the  situations  and  exactly  to  express  them,  as  well  as  to  in- 
tensify them.  The  orchestra  had  work  to  do  which  required  attention  and 
could  not  be  "simplified"  or  "guessed  at."  The  Overture  actually  con- 
tained phrases  of  canonic  imitation,  and  was  written  in  that  modification 
of  Sonata-form  which  had  already  begun  to  make  itself  distinguished  in 
the  Overture  and  was  counted  as  a  development.  In  every  place  there  was 
a  respect  for  the  demands  of  form.  The  melodies  were  such  as  the  listener 
delighted  in,  and  the  singer  loved  to  execute.  The  harmonies  were  rich 
and  new. 

In  short  Balfe  had  shown  in  his  "  Siege  of  Rochelle  "  that  he  had  made 
a  distinct  artistic  advance,  and  had  set  a  pattern  which  might  be  expanded 
and  extended  by  all  who  had  the  power  and  the  will  to  advance  the  claims 
of  English  musical  practical  science.  The  public  hailed  bis  efforts  with 
deliglit.  Musicians  trembled  at  his  innovations  and  daring  ideas,  and 
tried  to  make  themselves  believe  that  they  were  all  wrtmg.  They  copied 
his  patterns  however,  and  flourished  on  the  new  knowledge  they  had  thus 
helped  themselves  to. 

From  this  time  onward  Balfe's  success  was  assured  ;  and,  having 
arrived  at  this  point,  we  may  leave  readers  to  pursue  his  career 
with  the  help  of  Mr.  Barrett's  pages,  which  are  full  of  information 
and  of  pleasant  anecdote.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  author, 
or  some  competent  person  for  him,  has  not  seen  the  work  more 
carefully  through  the  press.  Among  various  tiresome  errors  we 
note  in  p.  32  exerted  for  exacted,  in  p.  69  Momia  for  Iiosina, 
in  p.  160  Standigl  for  Staudigl,  in  p.  222  seige  for  siege,  and  in 
p.  235  Le  Noces  for  Les  Noees.  But  the  worst  collection  of  mis- 
prints is  found  in  this  note  to  p.  141 : — 

Sa  musique  est  chatoyante,  elle  resplendit  com  me  une  pierre  fine  et 
montre  mille  facets  que  e'merveillent  ct  se'duisant. 

The  author's  style  is  by  no  means  free  from  reproach  ;  and  it  is 
odd  to  find  him  asserting  that  there  is  an  impenetrable  obscurity 
of  meaning  in  Rossini's  saying  that  he  would  write  no  more 
until  the  Jews  had  finished  their  Sabbath.  Not  the  less,  how- 
ever, has  Mr.  Barrett  produced  a  book  which  is  both  interesting 
and  readable. 


HAMERTON'S  GRAPHIC  ARTS.* 

THIS  massive  and  authoritative  treatise  on  the  technical  part 
of  almost  every  branch  of  fine  art  forms  a  singular  com- 
ment on  the  condition  of  taste  in  England,  and  one  which  it 
is  impossible  to  contemplate  without  a  certain  satisfaction.  Nothing 
can  be  more  salutary  at  the  present  time  than  to  turn  from  the 
abstract  to  the  concrete,  from  aesthetic  theories  to  the  practice  of 
craftsmen,  and  from  the  foolish  foppishness  of  those  who  talk 
about  art  to  the  active  performance  of  those  who  make  it.  It  is 
nlain  that  both  theoriser  and  practitioner  must  exist  side  by  side, 
and  live  to  interpret  one  another  ;  but  if  we  were  to  listen  merely 
to  the  social  satirists  of  the  day,  we  should  be  tempted  to  think 
that  the  balance  had  become  seriously  disturbed,  and  that  the  con- 
noisseur amongst  us  was  overpowering  the  artist.  A  few  blatant 
apostles  of  a  "  new  Renaissance  "  on  green  and  pink  tissue-paper,  a 
few  Laura  Matildas  of  the  monthly  press,  are  sufficient  to  make  a 
very  considerable  stir  and  bustle  in  our  ears,  and  to  induce  us  to 
exaggerate  their  numerical  importance.  Fortunately  the  quiet 
people  who  are  practising  mezzotint  and  dry  point,  and  all 
the  other  fascinating  graphic  arts  of  which  Mr.  Hamerton  has 
so  much  to  tell  us,  are  not  as  a  rule  to  be  reckoned  among 
those  that  strive  and  cry,  and  a  vast  amount  of  work  fitted 
to  give  genuine  aesthetic  pleasure  is  being  produced  and  valued 
in  spite  of  the  professional  "  aesthetes."  Mr.  Hamerton's  book 
will  do  good  service  in  reminding  those  who  have  laughed  at 
the  caricatures  of  Mr.  Du  Maurier  and  of  Mr.  Gilbert  that  the 
ridiculous  figures  which  have  been  carried  forward  on  the  wave 
of  our  latest  artistic  revival  have  nothing  in  common  with 
the  genuine  craftsmen  of  the  age.  The  volume  should  rather 
be  considered  as  a  supplement  to  and  a  commentary  on  Mr. 
William  Morris's  Hopes  and  Fears  for  Art.  We  may  say 
that  a  young  man  whose  ideas  have  been  stimulated  by  Mr. 
•  Morris,  and  who  feels  drawn  to  work  out  his  individuality  by  the 
i  skill  of  his  hands,  will  naturally  come  to  Mr.  Hamerton  to  learn 
;  what  to  choose  and  how  to  set  about  the  work  selected.  It  is  this 
practical  and  exact  character  which  gives  The  Graphic  Arts  its 

*  The  Graphic  Arts;  a  Tre  itisc  on  the  Varieties  of  Drawing,  Painting, 
and  Engraving.  By  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton.  London  :  Seeley,  Jackson, 
&  Halliday. 


peculiar  value ;  it  is  a  book  which  enshrines  the  labour  and 
observation  of  a  lifetime,  and  the  scope  of  which  is  so  wide  that 
it  is  doubtful  whether  there  are  more  than  two  or  three  men 
living  in  England — and  those  two  or  three  not  handlers  of  the 
pen — who  are  competent  to  deal  with  it  critically  in  all  its 
branches.  It  is  the  masterpiece  of  Mr.  Hamerton,  the  goal 
towards  which  the  various  fragments  of  his  previous  literary  work 
may  now  all  be  seen  to  have  tended. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  consider  that  Mr.  Hamerton's 
attention  has  been  entirely  directed  to  the  technical  side  of 
the  matter.  This  book  is  not  an  encyclopedia  of  terms  in  use 
among  professional  artists.  Yet  it  is  obvious  that  his  own 
practice  as  an  artist  has  given  him  a  certain  scorn  for  the  purely 
theoretical  art  critic,  and  that  he  is  glad  of  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  as  himself  a  craftsman.  He  reminds  us  sometimes  of 
the  young  Frenchman  who  said  he  must  know  more  about  pictures 
than  Gustave  Blanche  because  he  had  worked  in  pastel  and  could 
play  the  violin.  This  appeals  to  a  very  general  tendency  in  popular 
opinion,  one  which  is  at  the  root,  perhaps,  of  all  public  distrust  of 
merely  outside  criticism.  In  some  of  the  arts,  without  doubt,  a  cer- 
tain knowledge  of  the  procedure  is  indispensable  to  intelligent  con- 
noisseurship.  The  critic  of  sculpture  who  is  not  quite  sure 
whether  the  master  does  not  hack  his  bust,  by  inspiration,  out  of 
a  mass  of  marble,  is  hardly  a  safe  guide  on  plastic  matters.  He 
ought  to  have  seen  a  sculptor  model,  and  to  have  some  notion  of 
the  mysteries  of  pointing  and  carving.  Whether  he  cannot  learn 
all  that  is  needful  by  watching  the  process  is  another  question  ; 
the  public,  at  all  events,  will  hardly  trust  his  opinion  unless  they 
have  seen  him  with  the  chisel  in  his  hand.  In  the  case  of  the 
minor  arts  this  practical  experience  is  less  urgently  required.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  think  that  no  one  could  judge  camaieu  without 
having  painted  a  blue  shepherdess  and  a  blue  rose-tree  on  a 
Sevres  cup ;  nor  should  the  requirement  ever  be  pushed  to  any 
great  excess.  We  may  allow  that,  as  a  general  rule,  a  critic 
who  has  worked,  even  if  only  as  an  amateur,  gains  immensely  in 
sureness  of  judgment  by  that  technical  practice.  Mr.  Hamerton's 
skill  as  an  etcher  qualifies  him  to  speak  with  authority  on  this 
branch  of  his  subject ;  and  we  gather  that  in  most  of  the  other 
fields  of  graphic  art  he  has  either  worked  as  an  amateur  or  has 
patiently  observed  professionals  at  work. 

The  first  four  chapters  of  the  book  are  dedicated  to  an  examina- 
tion of  the  scope  and  limitations  of  the  graphic  arts.  A  strong- 
distinction  is  drawn  between  useful  and  aesthetic  drawing — between, 
that  is  to  say,  drawing  which  has  no  other  object  than  to  give 
accurate  information,  and  that  which  is  primarily  intended  to  give 
pleasure.  We  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  this  distinction  so- 
clearly  insisted  on  before,  and  some  interesting  suggestions  re- 
garding the  ordinary  newspaper  illustrations  of  the  day  are  put 
forward.  It  is  ingeniously  urged  that  designs  intended  to  give  us 
an  exact  impression  of  a  place  or  an  event  which  occupies  public 
curiosity  for  the  moment  should  no  more  be  elaborated  with  purely 
ornamental  details,  or  worked  up  into  a  piece  of  fine  art,  than  an 
architect's  plans,  or  a  series  of  anatomical  drawings,  should  be. 
During  the  late  war  in  Egypt  one  of  our  illustrated  papers  took 
Mr.  Hamerton's  hint,  and  gave  us  one  or  two  rough  outlines  of  the 
scenes  in  the  streets  of  Alexandria  about  which  we  were  all  de- 
manding exact  information.  But  the  experiment  did  not  seem  to- 
be  appreciated  by  the  public,  and  it  was  not  repeated.  An  amusing 
and  instructive  instance  of  the  right  and  the  wrong  way  in  which 
a  contemporary  event  can  be  treated  in  illustration,  and  of  the 
danger  of  effect  and  composition  in  such  cases,  is  worth  quoting: — 

The  Cape  mail  steamer,  the  American,  foundered  in  mid-ocean  in  April 
1880,  from  the  rupture  of  the  screw-shaft.  The  weather  was  calm,  and  the 
interesting  point  of  the  whole  story  is  that  the  captain  and  other  people 
were  as  calm  as  the  weather,  and  that  there  was  no  confusion  in  their  pro- 
ceedings. They  first  breakfasted  quietly,  and  then  quitted  the  ship  in  the 
boats,  which  started  in  good  order  with  a  sufficient  sailing  breeze  and 
all  sails  set.  These  interesting  facts  were  illustrated  in  the  Graphic 
in  plain,  truthful  woodcuts  from  sketches  by  the  chief  officer  of  the  vessel. 
A  French  illustrated  newspaper  treated  the  wreck  in  the  grand,  imagina- 
tive style.  In  the  French  artist's  vigorous  sketch  the  American  was  tossed 
in  such  a  terrific  sea  as  only  occurs  in  the  most  furious  Atlantic  gales. 
She  was  dismasted,  and  in  such  a  condition  of  wild  and  helpless  disorder 
that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  launch  even  a  life-boat.  The  artist 
had  appealed  powerfully  to  the  feelings,  and  his  sketch  proved  very  con- 
siderable rough  ability  in  its  way  ;  but  observe  how,  by  missing  the  facts 
of  the  real  incident,  he  at  the  same  time  missed  its  peculiar  and  exceptional 
interest,  and  confounded  a  remarkable  and  unique  occurrence  with  the 
crowd  of  ordinary  shipwrecks  resulting  from  mere  bad  weather. 

When  Mr.  Hamerton  fairly  starts  in  the  work  which  he  has 
taken  in  hand,  we  are  struck  with  his  tolerance  and  the  breadth  of 
his  views.  He  seems  to  have  no  preferences,  to  despise  no  true 
art,  and  to  be  as  careful  of  overlooking  the  claims  of  one  medium  as 
fearful  of  exaggerating  those  of  another.  His  judicious  attitude  in 
this  respect  gives  weight  to  his  instructions.  He  is  unwilling  to 
believe  that  any  art  in  which  a  great  man  has  been  content  to* 
work  in  past  times  can  be  unworthy  of  serious  attention  now. 
Even  etching  was  till  lately  so  much  despised  that  the  reputation 
of  Rembrandt  himself  was  not  sufficient  to  keep  it  from  the 
charge  of  being  "  a  defective  substitute  for  engraving."  Mr. 
Ruskin,  as  we  ail  know,  used  to  talk  of  "  etching,  a  blundering 
art."  In  like  manner  water-colour  was  formerly  considered 
an  occupation  tit  for  none  but  young  ladies  at  boarding- 
schools.  If  such  prejudices  in  these  particular  instances  seem 
to  us  now  singularly  vain  and  irrational,  may  it  not  be 
that  those  arts  which  are  at  this  moment  out  of  fashion  may  again, 
and  that  perhaps  shortly,  reassert  their  dignity  ?  Within  "the  List 
few  months,  Mr.  Herkomer,  one  of  the  most  ingenious  of  our 
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artists,  has  achieved  repeated  popular  success  of  a  very  decided 
kind  with  one  of  the  most  antiquated  of  graphic  arts — mezzotint. 
It  seems  quite  likely  that,  in  a  similar  manner,  woodcutting  and 
lithography  have  but  to  find  another  Bewick  and  another  Bellange 
to  resume  their  old  position  among  the  fashionable  arts.  As  an 
example  of  Mr.  Hamerton's  breadth  and  openness  of  mind,  we  may 
point  to  his  excellent  chapter  on  pastel.  If  any  medium  could  be 
expected  to  be  out  of  sympathy  with  a  vigorous  modern  mind 
largely  occupied  with  the  more  heroical  effects  of  the  burin  and 
the  brush,  it  would  be  that  fragile  arrangement  of  dry  powders 
on  paper  which  so  thoroughly  suited  the  graceful  frivolity  of  the 
eighteenth  century  in  France,  and  which  a  breath  of  the  free  wind 
of  Heaven  is  sufficient  to  discompose  and  to  destroy.  The  man 
who  works  in  pastel  must,  we  might  rashly  suppose,  be  a  petit- 
maitre  and  a  dandy.  A  thought  of  the  laborious  and  worthy  lives 
of  such  men  as  Latour  and  Chardin  rebukes  the  ungenerous  re- 
flection, and  Mr.  Hamerton  gives  to  this  form  of  practice,  the 
Telvet  softness  of  which  has  so  dangerous  a  charm  for  amateurs, 
at  least  as  much  intelligent  analysis  as  to  any  other.  His  theory 
is  that  no  art  in  which  an  excellent  artist  finds  it  convenient  to 
express  himself  can  be  unworthy  of  attention  and  cultivation.  In 
this  very  matter  of  pastel  he  cites  some  very  interesting  examples 
of  the  value  which  the  rapid  method  of  working  has  given  in 
cases  where  accurate  records  of  evanescent  effects  of  colour  are 
desired,  and  he  mentions  that  a  well-known  landscape-painter  has 
long  availed  himself  of  this  art  in  order  to  secure  impressions 
of  effects  which  in  nature  do  not  last  more  than  five  minutes  or 
less. 

A  chapter  on  silver-point,  in  which  this  refined  and  accurate 
medium  is  strongly  recommended,  is  followed  by  one  on  the  lead 
pencil.  It  will  probably  be  new  to  most  non-technical  readers  to 
learn  that  this  instrument  has  since  1S65  been  almost  entirely 
abandoned  for  serious  and  elaborate  work  in  favour  of  the  pen. 
We  then  pass  to  the  consideration  of  sanguine,  chalk,  and  black 
stone ;  and  in  a  succeeding  chapter  to  that  of  charcoal,  on  the 
history  of  which,  and  its  recent  development  as  an  instrument  of 
rare  value  in  expression,  Mr.  Hamerton  is  particularly  interesting. 
Two  chapters  on  water  monochrome  and  on  oil  monochrome  pre- 
pare us  for  that  on  pastel,  to  which  we  have  just  referred  ;  and  we 
are  then  led  on  to  the  consideration  of  those  great  public  arts  of 
tempera  and  fresco,  in  which  recent  practice  has  enjoyed  so 
•very  limited  a  success.  We  proceed  to  painting  in  oil  and  varnish, 
to  painting  in  water-colours,  and  to  painting  on  tapestry,  the 
■whole  work  closing  with  a  series  of  very  interesting  remarks  on  the 
comparative  value  and  the  true  mission  of  the  minor  arts  which 
seem  most  obviously  to  answer  to  the  epithet  "  graphic  " — such  as 
engraving,  etching,  mezzotint,  and  lithography.  With  this  last 
chapter  a  work  on  The  Graphic  Arts  which  will  not  easily  be 
superseded  is  brought  to  a  worthy  close. 

Any  notice  of  this  work  must,  however,  be  incomplete  if  it 
passes  over  in  silence  the  illustrations  which  it  contains.  They 
are  copious,-  they  have  been  selected  from  the  masterpieces  of 
ancient  and  modern  art  with  great  care,  and  tbey  have  been  re- 
produced by  a  curious  variety  of  processes  with  a  skill  and  success 
which  is  fairly  extraordinary.  A  few  years  ago  such  an  illustra- 
tion as  that  in  page  116,  where  a  study  of  two  female  heads  by 
Watteau  is  given  in  facsimile,  would  have  been  considered  im- 
possible. The  original  drawing  presents  a  careful  and  most 
ingenious  combination  of  red,  white,  and  black  chalk  on  tinted 
paper,  and  the  reproduction  seems  to  give  us  the  very  move- 
ment of  the  stump,  the  light  abrasion  of  the  chalks  on  the 
high  surfaces,  and  the  soft  crumble  of  the  vanishing 
touch.  Mr.  Hamerton  particularly  calls  attention  to  another 
illustration, from  Mercurj's  line-engraving  after  the  "  SainteAmelie  " 
of  Delaroche,  and  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  this  is  the  most 
difficult  feat  of  reproduction  which  has  yet  been  attempted,  on 
account  of  the  extreme  delicacy  of  some  lines  and  the  sharpness 
of  others.  This  wonderful  facsimile  is  the  result  of  a  process 
known  as  photogravure,  the  secret  of  which  is  retained  by  Messrs. 
■Goupil.  Another  very  skilful  operator  who  has  contributed  to  the 
volume  is  M.  Paul  Dujardin,  whose  system  of  heliogravure  repro- 
duces delicate  effects  of  lead  pencil  with  extraordinary  effect.  A 
study  in  silver-point  by  Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  and  a  pen-and-ink 
drawing  by  Mr.  Boughton,  are  given  in  facsimile  a9  instances  of 
what  can  be  done  by  the  more  familiar  process  of  mechanical 
autotype,  and  a  series  of  wood-cuts  by  Diirer,  Holbein,  and  others 
have  been  entrusted  to  Messrs.  A.  and  W.  Dawson.  The  com- 
bined efforts  of  these  ingenious  inventors  have  given  119  the  best 
illustrated  book  of  the  year,  a  beautiful  work  of  lasting  value. 


VALENTINA.' 

"TTALENTINA  is  rightly  described  as  a  sketch,  and  she  is  a 
'  decidedly  original  one.  We  have  in  her  a  character  which, 
strictly  speaking,  may  be  barely  possible,  but  which  consist- 
ently sets  probabilities  at  defiance  as  she  persistently  outrages 
all  the  proprieties.  And  yet  we  recognize  much  of  truth  and 
nature  in  a  portrait  which  is  roughly  struck  out  in  spirited 
outline.  This  pure-minded  and  high-born  maiden,  with  her 
manners  that  are  more  than  frank,  and  her  aggressive  independence 
•of  action,  seems  up  to  a  certain  point  to  disarm  evil  by  her  inno- 
cence of  it.    Subsequently,  it  is  true,  she  suffers  deeply  when  she 
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acts  upon  her  emotions  or  on  precipitate  impulses  ;  and  so  the  life 
that  once  promised  to  be  sunny  is  charged  with  all  the  varieties  of 
light  and  shade.  The  sketch  of  Valentina  rises  above  the  ordinary 
level  of  the  sentimental  women  of  fiction,  inasmuch  as  the  author 
enters  into  the  passions  and  feelings  of  her  impetuous  heroine,  and 
we  have  tragedy  rapidly  alternating  with  comedy,  and  pathos  that 
is  brightened  and  relieved  by  humour.  We  may  well  doubt 
whether  a  Valentina  ever  existed  ;  but  she  is  such  a  girl  as  the 
French  novelists  analyse  as  "  a  study " ;  and  certainly  her 
behaviour  and  her  wayward  resolutions  give  the  reader  matter 
for  much  curious  speculation.  And,  in  another  way,  the  novel 
is  original,  inasmuch  as  most  of  the  reader's  anticipations  are 
baffled.  We  fancy  we  foresee  the  inevitable  course  of  the 
plot ;  we  are  absolutely  assured  that  we  can  foretell  the  end ;  and 
lo !  almost  all  our  expectations  are  disappointed.  The  wayward 
heroine  will  insist  upon  "  putting  her  foot  in  it;'  just  when  her 
path  seems  to  be  comparatively  smooth  and  when  all  would  have 
come  right  had  she  only  waited.  And  the  still  more  provoking 
hero  will  hesitate  and  hang  back  when  he  has  only  to  speak  out 
and  be  the  happiest  of  mortals,  notwithstanding  that  over- 
reticence  is  not  his  habit,  and  that  his  character  is  not  supposed  to 
be  lacking  in  decision.  So  that  the  author  hurries  us  from  sur- 
prise to  surprise ;  and  we  hardly  know  whether  or  not  to  call  it  a 
blemish  in  her  work  that  the  sensations  which  she  arranges  for  us 
are  invariably  disagreeable. 

The  opening  of  the  story,  if  we  regard  it  retrospectively,  is 
sufficiently  startling.  Three  gay  young  Englishmen,  setting  cut 
for  a  foreign  tour,  have  stopped  to  spend  a  few  days  in  Paris ;  and 
all  the  three  are  fated  to  be  profoundly  interested  in  the  fortunes  of 
a  girl  with  whom  one  of  them  has  a  strange  adventure.  In  fact,  we 
may  say  at  once  that  two  of  the  three  are  to  marry  the  young 
lady,  and  the  one  whom  she  is  merely  destined  to  regard  as  a 
friend  is  the  very  man  whom  the  Fates  seemed  to  have  marked  as 
her  husband.  K6ger  Miles  is  strolling  in  the  Champs  Elysees  of  a 
Sunday  evening  in  summer,  when  his  attention,  even  as  an  inex- 
perienced stranger,  is  arrested  by  an  astounding  phenomenon.  He 
sees  a  graceful  young  English  girl  abroad,  apparently  on  the  same 
errand  as  himself,  and  sauntering  under  the  alleys  in  sublime 
unconsciousness  of  the  admiration  she  excites  among  the  professional 
flaneurs.  Miles's  chivalry  is  awakened  at  the  vision  of  this  inno- 
cent lamb  turned  loose  among  ravening  wolves.  For,  as  for  her 
simplicity  and  innocence,  he  never  questions  them  for  a  moment ; 
and  accordingly  he  decides  to  accost  her,  though  with  natural 
awkwardness.  He  might  have  spared  himself  any  feeling  of  em- 
barrassment ;  and  her  easy  manner,  with  the  ready  flow  of  her  confi- 
dences, places  him  immediately  at  bis  ease.  She  is  quite  intelligent 
enough  to  understand  that  the  stalwart  young  gentleman  means 
well  by  her  and  that  his  escort  may  be  useful.  She  listens 
amiably  to  the  advice  he  ventures  to  offer ;  she  is  neither  irri- 
tated nor  scandalized  by  the  astonishment  he  expresses ;  she 
gladly  accepts  his  hesitating  proposal  to  see  her  home ;  she  shows 
a  childlike  curiosity  in  himself  and  his  family  and  all  his  be- 
longings ;  and  when  he  has  brought  her  to  the  door  of  the  hand- 
some hotel  she  inhabits,  she  suggests  that  he  should  come  in  and 
be  presented  to  her  mother.  As  it  happens,  the  proffered  intro- 
duction does  not  come  off,  and  Miles  bids  adieu  to  the  fair 
incognita,  puzzling  himself  sorely  as  to  who  she  may  be,  and 
speculating  as  to  whether  they  are  ever  likely  to  meet  again.  Their 
future  meeting  is  of  course  one  of  the  points  in  the  story  as  to 
which  the  author  can  have  none  of  her  surprises  in  store  for  us. 
Lady  Valentina  turns  up  under  the  roof  of  a  sister,  who  is  married 
to  one  of  Mr.  Miles's  nearest  country  neighbours,  and  the  elder 
brother  of  Frank  Hartless,  one  of  Miles's  comrades  of  travel.  For 
Valentina  proves  to  be  the  daughter  of  an  earl,  although  she  has  no 
dowry  to  speak  of,  and  so  is  bound  to  do  well  for  herself  in  mar- 
riage. She  is  the  same  bright,  feather-brained  creature  as  before ; 
she  willingly  recognizes  Koger's  claims  to  old  friendship ;  and  as 
the  handsome  young  squire  is  a  fairly  eligible  match,  there  seems 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  make  a  marriage  of  it.  But  thence- 
forward, as  Dickens's  Lancastrian  mechanic  says  in  Hard  Times, 
Lady  Valentina's  existence  is  all  a  muddle.  As  Miles  will  remain 
obtusely  silent,  she  is  cajoled  into  espousing  honest  Billy  Golding, 
who  has  the  double  merit  of  being  rich  and  extremely  good- 
natured.  The  marriage,  for  the  very  short  time  it  lasts,  is  by  no 
means  unhappy,  as  might  have  been  expected.  Miles  recognizes 
that,  if  there  was  a  fault  anywhere,  the  fault  was  his ;  and  he  and 
his  former  travelling  companion  remain  fast  friends.  As  for 
Lady  Valentina  Golding,  she  does  her  duty  as  a  wife,  and  keeps  up 
the  dignity  of  a  wealthy  and  high-born  matron,  according  to  her 
own  peculiar  notions.  She  treats  her  husband  as  the  good  fellow 
deserves  who  is  always  ready  to  draw  liberal  cheques,  or  to  fall 
in  with  her  most  fantastic  wishes.  All  that  she  does  is  right  in 
his  eyes,  and  he  is  her  staunch  and  loyal  champion  when  she  is 
the  object  of  sneers  or  of  animadversions ;  though  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  patience  of  the  meekest  of  ordinary  husbands  would 
have  been  driven  beyond  all  bounds  of  endurance.  Valentina 
rattles  out,  as  she  always  did,  whatever  chances  to  come  uppermost ; 
she  delights,  as  she  always  had  done,  in  astounding  her  guests  and 
scandalizing  her  relations ;  she  kesps  up,  although  in  all  honour,  the 
old  f  amiliar  intimacy  with  Mr.  Miles  ;  and  she  never  enjoys  herself 
half  so  much  as  when  she  goes  on  a  madcap  bird-nesting  expedi- 
tion with  the  coachman's  little  grandson.  So  far,  the  playful 
element  is  in  the  ascendant,  and  the  beautiful  young  lady  would 
seem  to  be  as  soulless  as  the  forest  water  nymph  in  La  Motte 
Fouquet's  tale.  But  when  the  kind  and  stupid  husband  is  suddenly 
and  seriously  taken  ill,  a  change  comes  over  the  spirit  of  her 
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dreams.  The  indifference  that  looked  like  selfish  heartlessness 
is  replaced  by  tenderness  and  anxious  devotion ;  and  when  poor 
Billy  is  laid  in  his  foreign  grave,  he  has  veritable  mourners  in  his 
•widow  and  her  friend  Roger. 

Now,  of  course,  we  might  have  supposed  that,  after  a  decorous 
delay,  the  widow  and  her  constant  admirer  would  come  together. 
But  in  counting  upon  this  we  had  been  reckoning  without  the 
cold  and  crafty  Mr.  Hartless,  who  has  as  much  constancy  of  pur- 
pose as  Miles,  with  a  greater  capacity  for  resolute  action.  The 
motives  of  Hartless  are  mixed,  and  the  mixture  is  scarcely 
in  keeping  with  his  character  as  it  is  otherwise  suggested.  He 
was  always  supposed  to  have  loved  Lady  Valentina  for  her  own 
sake,  and  we  are  assured  that  he  would  have  married  her  even 
had  she  been  left  penniless— an  assertion  which  we  must  take 
the  liberty  of  questioning.  That  he  really  admired  her  per- 
sonal attractions  we  do  not  doubt,  and  we  are  persuaded^  that 
he  was  passionately  in  love  with  her  fortune.  One  of  the 
most  striking  flaws  in  the  probabilities  of  the  plot  is  that 
Roger  Miles,  although  forewarned  by  sad  experience,  should  let 
the°lady  he  has  lost  once  before  slip  through  his  fingers  a  second 
time.  This,  however,  he  does  ;  Hartless  marries  her  by  the 
help  of  their  common  relatives ;  and  it  is  then  that  the  sunshine 
of  her  life  is  clouded  over,  as  the  remainder  of  the  story  is  en- 
veloped in  gloom.  Hartless  is  the  very  reverse  of  the  careless, 
kind-hearted  Golding.  He  resolves  to  break  his  wife  of  her  capri- 
cious fancies,  and  means  to  teach  her  to  behave  in  time  like  other 
women  of  her  station.  We  need  not  say  that  the  manners  and 
habits  of  which  he  is  determined  to  get  "rid  are  closely  bound  up 
with  all  the  fibres  of  her  nature.  She  cannot  bend  herself  to  his  stern 
discipline  if  she  would ;  and,  naturally,  she  revolts  from  the  first 
against  the  authority  that  is  so  arbitrarily  exercised.  Fortunately 
we  are  not  initiated  into  the  details  of  the  processes  of  slow  tor- 
ture by  which  the  wild  and  high-spirited  girl  is  changed  into  a 
lieart-broken  woman,  moving  painfully  about  upon  springs  that 
seem  to  be  set  mechanically  in  motion.  In  fact,  when  we  meet 
her  for  the  last  time  as  Lady  Valentina  Hartless,  it  is  too  late 
even  for  the  author  to  change  her  fate  by  killing  her  cruel  husband 
out  of  the  way.  The  curtain  drops  on  a  melancholy  deathbed, 
and  on  Miles  "lamenting  her  memory  when  he  has  buried  all  his 
hopes  in  her  tomb.  For  ourselves,  looking  at  the  story  artistically, 
we  should  have  been  inclined  to  reserve  a  gleam  of  brightness 
for  the  close,  especially  considering  the  previous  protracted  strain 
upon  our  feelings.  But  we  never  dispute  the  title  of  an  author 
to  shape  his  incidents  according  to  his  will ;  and  if  the  denoue- 
ment is  almost  perversely  sorrowful,  we  are  bound  to  say  that,  in 
point  of  dramatic  intensity,  the  book  is  brought  powerfully  to  a 
close  at  its  best. 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

DR.  HAMILTON'S  treatise  on  metaphysics  (i)  will  hardly 
perhaps  fulfil  the  purpose  for  which,  if  we  rightly  under- 
stand the  preface,  its  author  designed  it.  To  furnish  the  American 
students  of  metaphysics  with  a  national  standard  work  upon  the 
subject,  if  this  was  really  Dr.  Hamilton's  intention,  was  an  ambi- 
tious project;  and  considering  how  very  large  and  important 
a  part  of  American  literature  upon  all  subjects,  the  history 
of  tbeir  own  country  excepted,  is  of  foreign  origin,  there  seems 
no  special  reason  why  such  an  attempt  should  have  been  made. 
There  are  in  other  branches  of  study  much  stronger  motives 
for  an  endeavour  to  furnish  Americans  with  works  suitable  to 
their  peculiar  ideas  of  education  and  habits  of  reading.  Super- 
ficiality is  to  an  extraordinary  extent  characteristic,  not  merely  of 
the  general  reader,  but  even  of  those  who  in  the  States  are  called 
and  would  call  themselves  students.  Few  men  have  the  sense  and 
self-dependence  to  resist  the  general  tendency — to  content  them- 
selves with  a  real  knowledge  of  a  few  subjects,  instead  of  that 
smattering  of  all  which  is  the  object  of  the  majority,  and  which 
in  their  estimation  constitutes  culture,  if  not  scholarship.  Conse- 
quently, there  is  a  great  demand  for  abridgments  or  manuals  upon 
all  kinds  of  subjects,  from  classics  and  history  to  geology  and 
physics.  But  metaphysics  hardly  form  a  part  of  the  regular 
course  of  collegiate  study ;  and,  to  do  Dr.  Hamilton  justice,  his 
work  is  too  large  and  too  solid  for  any  but  a  student  who  has 
time  and  attention  to  give  ;  though,  apparently  with  a  just 
appreciation  of  his  countrymen's  taste  and  temper,  he  has  done 
his  utmost  to  make  it  as  readable  as  a  metaphysical  treatise  can 
possibly  be.  The  danger  is  that  the  reader  will  be  disposed 
to  skip  what  is  technical  and  scientific,  and  dwell  upon  the 
anecdotes  by  which  these  drier  portions  of  the  work  are  con- 
nected and  illustrated.  The  chapters  which  deal  with  the  pheno- 
mena of  dreaming,  of  spectral  illusion,  and  of  hallucination  in 
general,  will  probably  be  read  and  remembered  by  five  men  for 
one  who  really  masters  the  principles  of  the  work.  And  we 
are  not  sure  that,  so  far  as  real  instruction  is  concerned,  such 
readers  may  not  benefit  as  much  as  their  more  conscientious 
fellows.  The  facts  which  Dr.  Hamilton  has  collected  certainly 
tend  to  throw  light  on  those  aberrations  and  abnormal  actions  of 
the  brain  in  which  scientific  psychologists  have  so  often  sought  a 
clue  to  the  mystery  of  its  regular  working ;  and  the  author  has 
caught  a  glimpse,  if  he  has  not  a  very  clear  or  complete  grasp,  of 
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the  strange  relation  and  resemblance  between  the  illusions  of  sleep 
and  those  peculiar  to  the  milder  or  incipient  forms  of  insanity. 
He  has  missed,  we  think,  some  facts  which  might  have  given  a 
clue  to  the  nature  of  that  resemblance,  and  perhaps  to  its  origin  ; 
as,  for  example,  the  tendency  of  a  fevered  or  disordered  brain  to 
reproduce  in  waking  the  actual  visions  of  its  sleep,  and  the  strange 
sequence  of  ideas  in  both — a  sequence  utterly  independent  of  logic 
or  reason,  and  therefore  seldom  traceable  by  observation  or 
memory,  but,  when  it  can  be  so  traced,  seeming  to  depend  on  some 
such  association  of  words  rather  than  of  thoughts,  as  a  silent 
watcher  may  sometimes  perceive  in  the  tendency  of  a  discursive 
conversation. 

Mr.  Weston's  treatise  on  Money  (2)  is  of  modest  scope  and 
moderate  dimensions,  and  on  the  whole  sensible  and  useful.  It 
is,  however,  a  controversial  rather  than  a  didactic  work ;  and 
though  the  author's  views  are  generally  sound  and  never  absurd — 
praise  which  cannot  be  given  to  a  tithe  of  the  works  on  currency 
which  form  so  large  and  so  worthless  a  part  of  the  economical 
literature  of  nearly  every  civilized  country — he  is  not  a  guide  to 
be  implicitly  trusted  by  those  who  have  not  studied  the  general 
principles  of  the  subject  in  works  of  greater  depth  and  higher 
authority.  The  dogmatic  coolness  with  which  Mr.  Weston  indi- 
cates what  he  calls  the  errors  of  men  of  incomparably  deeper 
knowledge  and  sounder  judgment  than  himself  should  be  a  warn- 
ing to  the  uncritical  reader,  and  is  the  less  excusable  because  Mr. 
Weston's  errors  are  palpable,  and  occasionally  very  glaring.  A  more 
modest  appreciation  of  his  own  judgment  and  information  might 
have  led  him  to  look  a  little  deeper  into  those  questions  of  prin- 
ciple upon  which  he  differs,  not  only  from  the  soundest  econo- 
mists, but  from  the  almost  universally  received  convictions 
common  to  the  thorough  economist  and  the  practical  statesman. 
"What  is  most  valuable  in  the  book  is  the  clearness  with 
which  the  author  states  the  bearing  of  political  upon  monetary 
considerations,  the  effect  upon  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  of  that 
function  which  they  derive  from  Governmental  or  social  action, 
and  the  relation  between  the  quantity  and  the  value  of  any  form 
of  currency.  Few  writers  of  his  grade  have  perceived  so  dis- 
tinctly where  lies  the  fatal  danger  of  a  paper  circulation ;  have 
understood  with  equal  clearness,  on  the  one  baud,  that  paper 
money,  confined  within  sufficiently  narrow  limits,  will  retain  a 
value  equal  to  that  of  gold  or  silver,  and,  on  the  other,  how  un- 
likely, how  all  but  impossible,  it  is  that  a  State  which  has  once 
had  recourse  to  such  a  currency  should  keep  it  within  the  neces- 
sary bounds.  Some  very  sound  and  very  careful  economists  have 
failed  to  bring  home  as  forcibly  to  the  reader's  mind  how  largely 
the  exchange  value,  the  market  price,  so  to  speak,  of  the  precious 
metals  depends  upon  their  function  as  money.  Iu  all  those 
respects  in  which  value  depends  upon  demand,  the  value  of  gold 
and  silver  largely  depends  upon  their  use  and  acceptance  as 
the  medium  of  exchange  throughout  the  world,  not  upon  their 
use  in  their  numerous  minor  capacities.  From  most  of  the 
common  errors  more  current  in  America  than  anywhere  else, 
Mr.  Weston  is  tolerably  free.  But  the  experience  of  his  own 
country  should  have  precluded  such  a  mistake  as  that  which 
he  makes  with  regard  both  to  silver  and  to  paper  in  their 
relations  to  gold.  So  far  from  its  being  true  that  silver  cannot  be 
depreciated  in  regard  to  gold  till  it  has  driven  out  all  the  gold 
where  the  two  are  in  circulation  together,  it  is  of  course  precisely 
by  its  depreciation  that  it  drives  out  the  gold.  Not  until  silver 
becomes  a  cheaper  instrument  of  payment  than  gold  in  a  bi- 
metallic country,  while  gold  still  retains  its  full  advantage  else- 
where, does  the  latter  metal  begin  to  disappear  from  circulation. 
Because  silver  is  depreciated,  men  pay  their  debts  in  silver,  and 
gold  is  sent  where  it  can  purchase  silver  at  its  market  value, 
not  at  that  arbitrarily  fixed  by  Government.  A  still  grosser 
and  almost  incredible  mistake  is  the  statement  that  the  value 
of  greenbacks  was  not  affected  by  the  probability  of  their  re- 
demption. That  value  fluctuated  with  every  variation  of  fortune 
during  the  war — fluctuated  so  that  gold  was  at  one  time  worth 
fifty  per  cent,  premium,  at  another  worth  a  hundred  and  fifty.  How 
did  a  Confederate  victory  depreciate  greenbacks,  or  a  Federal  success 
restore  their  value,  except  by  affecting  the  belief  of  the  public  in 
the  certainty  and  speediness  of  their  redemption  ?  Why  did  the 
Confederate  paper  bear  so  much  lower  a  value  ?  Not  merely 
because  it  was  at  last  issued  in  yet  more  exaggerated  quantities, 
but  because  its  repudiation  was  always  probable,  and  became  more 
and  more  certain  as  the  war  proceeded.  It  is  hardly  possible  that 
a  writer  like  Mr.  Weston  should  have  made  so  wild  a  statement  if 
he  had  ever  considered  this  aspect  of  the  subject  even  for  five 
minutes. 

The  two  volumes  btfore  us  (3)  bring  down  Mr.  Scribner'a 
series  of  the  Campaigns  of  the  Civil  War  nearly  to  a  close.  The 
march  of  Sherman,  first  on  Atlanta,  and  then  upon  the  sea,  was 
by  no  means  the  splendid  feat  of  arms,  the  marvellous  achieve- 
ment of  military  daring  and  genius,  that  it  has  been  represented. 
The  general  who  undertook  and  c  irried  it  out  would  have  deserved 
no  common  disgrace  had  he  failed  with  the  means  at  his  com- 
mand. Had  two  players  of  Kriegspiel  found  themselves  in  the 
position  of  the  two  armies,  still  more  of  the  two  countries,  at  the 
point  at  which  the  story  of  these  volumes  begins,  fighting  with 


(2)  3Ioncy.  By  Geo.  M.  Weston,  Author  of  "  The  Silver  Question" 
&c.    New  York  :  B.  Horaans.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1882. 

(3)  Campaigns  of  the  Civil  War— Atlanta.  By  Jacob  D.  Cox,  LL.D. 
The  March  to  the  Sea — Franklin  and  Nashville.  Bv  Jacob  D.  Cox, 
LL.D.   iSiew  York:  C.  Scribner's  Sons.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1882.' 
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pins  and  counters,  the  representative  of  the  Confederacy  must 
have  owned  himself  conquered,  and  with  no  choice  but  speedily 
to  surrender  at  discretion.  The  Confederacy  was  then  in  a 
position  scarcely  less  hopeless  than  that  of  Napoleon  in  1815. 
The  Mississippi,  the  Gulf,  the  Atlantic,  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy ;  the  Confederacy  was  shut  in  on  all  four  sides 
by  a  Power  which  on  each  frontier  could  have  assembled  a 
force  equal  to  the  entire  strength  of  the  Confederate  armies,  and 
have  supplied  each  force  with  all  military  necessities  and  with 
any  number  of  recruits  from  an  unassailable  base.  Sherman's 
army  outnumbered  the  utmost  force  opposed  to  him  always  by 
three  to  two,  sometimes  by  two  to  one.  Johnston,  a  first- 
rate  strategist,  had  but  one  means  of  opposing  the  invader — 
to  take  up  successively  the  strongest  possible  positions  on 
the  road  to  the  chief  arsenal  of  the  Confederacy.  He  made 
the  most  of  every  position  he  assumed,  and  failed  in  every  case 
through  his  inability  to  resist  the  simplest  of  all  military 
manoeuvres.  Sherman  had  only  to  retain  Johnston  in  position 
with  one  half  of  his  force  while  he  swung  the  other  round  by 
right  or  left,  and  so  turned  his  adversary's  flank  and  compelled 
him  to  retreat.  This  is  in  brief  the  history  of  the  march  to  Atlanta. 
The  march  to  the  sea  was  a  still  easier  and  safer  feat.  By  that 
time  the  utter  hollowness  of  the  Confederate  defence  had  become 
apparent.  Hood,  who  had  replaced  Johnston,  commanded  the  only 
strong  Confederate  force  except  that  in  Virginia,  and,  had 
Sherman's  been  in  the  same  position,  Hood's  counter-march  upon 
his  communications  might  have  compelled  a  retreat.  But  Sherman 
knew  that  there  was  in  Tennessee  a  Federal  force  besides  his  own 
far  stronger  than  that  of  Hood,  a  force  which  could  be  strength- 
ened to  any  extent  from  the  enormous  numbers  at  the  command 
of  his  Government.  He  could  therefore  leave  Hood  to  march 
upon  almost  certain  defeat,  and  pursue  his  own  course  without  regard- 
ing the  menace  to  his  communications.  Indeed,  had  these  com- 
munications been  cut,  it  mattered  little.  He  had  only  to  march 
through  a  rich  and  defenceless  country  to  reach  a  new  base  on  the 
sea,  having  in  his  front  nothing  that  deserved  to  be  called  a 
hostile  army,  nothing  indeed  that  could  even  seriously  harass  him. 
The  campaign  of  Franklin  and  Nashville  was  thus  a  mere  sequel 
to  that  of  Atlanta,  and  a  sequel  whose  result  was  predetermined. 
Sherman  could  trust  Thomas  to  dispose  of  Hood;  and  even  a 
Confederate  victory  in  Tennessee  would  have  come  too  late  to 
prevent  his  holding  Savannah  and  receiving  ample  supplies  and 
reinforcements  there.  Dr.  Cox  is,  of  course,  by  no  means  de- 
sirous of  showing  how  easy  was  his  hero's  task,  how  certain 
on  every  ground  of  military  calculation  was  its  success.  But  even 
his  statement  of  the  facts  shows  clearly  to  one  who  can  read 
between  the  lines  how  much  more  military  and  strategic  honour 
attached  to  Johnston's  defence  than  to  Sherman's  victorious 
march.  Perhaps  the  credit  due  to  the  latter  is  rather  that  of 
having  discerned  the  situation  while  his  Government  was  still 
blind  to  it,  of  having  perceived  that  the  back  of  the  Confederacy 
was  broken  while  Lee's  splendid  defence  of  Virginia  still  imposed 
upon  Lincoln,  Stanton,  and  Ilalleck. 

The  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Ethnological  Bureau  (4)  is  a 
splendid  example  of  those  great  official  contributions  to  American 
literature  of  which  we  have  so  often  spoken.  The  jobbery  and 
extravagance  that  characterize  Federal  administration  and  Federal 
expenditure  at  large  do  not  seem  to  affect  the  military  or  scientific 
departments.  Whatever  amount  of  money  Congress  votes  for  the 
explorations  and  investigations,  geographical,  geological,  and  anti- 
quarian, that  have  ever  since  the  war  done  so  much  to  enlarge  our 
knowledge  of  prehistoric  America — and  the  votes  have  never  been 
extravagantly  liberal — it  has  obtained  abundant  value  in  return. 
This  is  due,  no  doubt,  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  the  politicians  can 
hardly  pretend  to  take  any  part  in  the  work.  It  must  be  trusted 
either  to  men  of  established  scientific  reputation,  or  to  officers  of 
the  scientific  branches  of  the  army — men  who  are  not  partisans, 
and  are  untainted  by  political  associations.  It  is  a  character- 
istic fact  that  the  supreme  charge  of  the  new  department  of 
Ethnology  was  entrusted  to  no  political  or  civil  officer,  to  no  one 
in  the  direct  service  of  the  United  States,  but  to  the  Secretary  of 
that  Smithsonian  Institute  which  performs  for  the  States  many  of 
the  functions  of  our  Royal  Society.  With  that  gentleman  rests 
the  responsibility  of  the  selection  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Powell  for  the 
immediate  charge  of  the  work  in  hand,  and  on  him,  consequently, 
must  be  reflected  a  fair  share  of  the  houour  which  the  volume  before 
us  unquestionably  deserves.  It  is  as  elaborate,  minute,  painstaking, 
and  finished  in  detail  as  work  of  this  kind  in  the  hands  of  Ameri- 
can engineers  or  men  of  science  always  is.  It  has  the  common 
fault  of  the  genus ;  it  is  padded  with  papers  on  general  ethnological, 
glossological,  and  mythological  questions  by  no  means  essential, 
and  not  always  relevant,  to  the  business  in  hand.  But  those 
chapters — by  far  the  largest  part  of  this  ponderous  quarto — which 
deal  with  actual  facts  of  prehistoric  American  life,  with  the 
languages,  the  customs,  the  relations,  and  especially  the  various 
burial  practices  of  the  aboriginal  tribes,  form  a  most  valu- 
able contribution  to  ethnological  science.  The  chapter  on 
the  burial  practices  of  the  Indians,  illustrated  by  numerous 
excellent  photographs,  would  of  itself  form  an  interesting  and 
valuable  monograph,  such  as  unfortunately  few  men  of  adequate 
capacity  and  information  could  afford  to  undertake,  still  less  to 
publish  on  their  own  account.    The  ground  still  open  to  the 

(4)  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  1879-80.  By  J.  VV.  Powell,  Director. 
Washington :  Government  Printing  Office.  London :  i'uibner  &  Co. 
1881. 


inquiries  of  the  department  is  enormous  ;  the  materials,  imper- 
fect as  they  are,  much  having  been  lost  irrevocably  before  the  great 
West  was  practically  opened  up  to  scientific  explorers,  is  still  "very 
abundant.  And  if  the  department  should  at  last  be  able  to  throw 
real  light  upon  the  history  and  connexions  of  the  great  people  who 
once  occupied  so  large  a  part  of  the  present  area  of  the  United 
States— the  Mound  Builders,  whose  works  extend  from  the  Lakes 
almost  to  the  Gulf,  and  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Alleghanies— 
it  will  have  done  more  perhaps  for  its  own  special  branch  of 
science  than  any  other  single  body  of  inquirers. 

Mr.  Clarke's  report  of  his  excavations  and  explorations  in  the 
Southern  Troad  is  clear,  modest,  and  practical  (5).  The  site  of 
Assos  is  of  course  one  of  subordinate  interest  and  importance,  and 
the  remains,  however  completely  investigated,  can  hardly  be  worth 
the  very  diligent  and  costly  labour  which,  with  all  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  discoverer,  the  reporter  proposes  to  bestow  upon  them.  As 
the  foundation  of  an  American  School  of  Archoeology  at  Athens 
directed  to  the  investigation  of  other  sites  of  historic  or  prehistoric 
interest,  as  a  first  sample  of  the  results  to  be  obtained  by  the 
labour  of  such  a  school,  consisting  as  it  necessarily  must  of  a  few 
classical  enthusiasts,  supported  by  that  liberality  in  point  of 
money  which  is  never  wanting  in  the  States,  the  present  volume  is 
perhaps  a  little  disappointing.  A  more  promising  field  of  inquiry, 
or  at  all  events  one  likely  to  yield  more  sensational  results,  might 
well  have  been  chosen  for  the  first  experiments.  But  Mr.  Clarke's 
work  has  been  thorough  and  conscientious,  and  his  achievements 
are  certainly  more  than  proportionate  to  the  means  at  his  disposal, 
if  somewhat  unsatisfactory  in  themselves. 

The  rest  of  the  volumes  on  our  list  for  this  month  are, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  of  minor  significance.  The  little 
volume  published  by  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  is  one 
of  those  peculiar  to  American  literature — a  collection  of  literary 
and  oratorical  tributes  to  the  memory  of  two  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished authors  out  of  the  long  list  of  names  whereof  the  Bay 
State  may  reasonably  be  proud  (6).  In  losing  Longfellow  and 
Emerson,  Massachusetts  has  lost  perhaps  the  two  of  her  citi- 
zens, with  the  exception  of  the  present  Minister  to  England,  best 
known  and  most  admired  outside  her  own  frontiers.  But  tributes 
of  this  kind,  however  appropriate  at  the  moment,  possess  no  per- 
manent or  general  interest. 

Mr.  Bigelow's  little  monograph  on  the  story  of  Molinos  (7)  is  of 
much  higher  quality  ;  a  real  contribution  to  historical  biography, 
brief  and  modest,  but  adequate  to  its  subject. 

Those  who  have  read  the  author's  previous  books  will  easily 
anticipate  the  quality  of  Paddle  and  Portage  (8),  a  lively  narrative 
of  one  of  those  autumn  excursions  in  the  wilder  parts  of  the  settled 
States  of  which  the  more  adventurous  class  of  Americans  are 
naturally  fond.  The  great  rivers  and  the  numerous  lakes  of  the 
North-Eastern  States  afford  no  little  encouragement  to  the  lovers 
of  the  modern  fashion  of  canoe-travelling  ;  though  the  hardships  to 
be  endured,  the  labour  sometimes  involved  in  carrying,  not  merely 
the  canoes,  but  the  necessary  supplies  for  weeks  to  be  spent  at 
a  distance  from  all  the  resources  of  civilization,  would  startle 
those  whose  experience  has  been  gathered  on  the  tamer  waters 
of  Europe,  with  roads  or  railways  always  available  to  convey 
their  boats  and  stores  from  one  stream  to  another. 

A  Siunmer  in  the  Azores  (9),  if  less  amusing  and  lively,  is 
equally  readable,  and  has  a  merit,  rare  in  American  books  of 
travel,  even  when  dealing  with  beaten  ground — that  of  extreme 
brevity. 

Mr.  Greenleaf's  account  of  ten  years  spent  in  Texas  (10)  belongs 
to  a  wholly  ditlerent  class  of  works,  and  one  even  more  ephe- 
meral. It  gives  a  fair  idea  alike  of  the  resources  of  the  southern- 
most of  the  American  States,  and  of  its  wild  and  still  half 
uncivilized  character ;  but  it  hardly,  perhaps,  lays  due  stress  on  the 
vast  progress  which  has  been  made  of  late  in  the  development  of 
the  one  and  the  amendment  of  the  other. 

Mr.  Dangbora's  sketch  of  the  scenery  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railway  (11)  is  something  between  a  traveller's  narrative  and  an 
ordinary  illustrated  guide-book. 

Troublesome  Children  (12)  is  a  volume  that  will  doubtless  be  a 
favourite  with  those  for  whom  it  is  chiefly  written  ;  it  may  well 
serve  to  keep  them  quiet  during  some  of  those  hours  necessarily 
spent  in  the  drawing-room  which  are  apt  to  be  so  irksome,  not 
only  to  themselves,  but  to  their  elders,  when  provided  with  less 
attractive  occupation. 


(5)  Report  on  the  Investigations  at  Assos,  1881.  By  Joseph  Thacker 
Clarke.    Boston  :  Williams  &  Co.    London :  Triibner  &  Co.  1882. 

(6)  Tributes  to  Longfellow  and  Emerson.  By  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society.    Boston:  Williams  &  Co.    London:  Triibner  &  Co.  1882. 

(7)  Molinos,  the  Quietist.  By  John  Bigelow.  New  York  :  Scribner's 
Sons.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1882. 

(8)  Paddle  and  Portage  from  Moosehead  Lake  to  the  Aroostook  River. 
By  Thomas  S.  Steele,  Author  of  "  Canoe  and  Camera,"  &c.  Illustrated. 
Boston :  listes  &  Lauriat.   London :  Triibner  &  Co.  1882. 

(9)  A  Summer  in  the  Azores;  with  a  Glimpse  of  Madeira.  By  C. 
Alice  Baker.    Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepaid.  London :  Triibner  &  Co.  1882. 

(10)  Ten  Years  in  Texas.  By  A.  B.  Greenleaf.  Selma,  Aa. :  W.  G. 
Boyd.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1881. 

(11)  Picturesque  B.  and  O. ;  Historical  and  Descriptive.  By  J.  G- 
Dangborn.  Chicago:  Knight  &  Leonard.  London:  Triibner  &  Co. 
1882. 

(12)  Troublesome  Children  ;  their  Ups  and  Downs.  By  One  of  Them. 
Illustrated.    Boston  :  Williams  &  Co.   London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1882. 
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The  Harvard  Ballads  (13)  may,  perhaps,  be  more  appreciated  by 
a  public  to  which  Harvard  is  better  known  than  to  ourselves  or  our 
readers.    The  best  local  vers  de  societe  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
ruisrht  lose  much  of  their  point  if  translated  to  an  American 
soil. 

Mr.  Innsly's  Love  Poems  and  Sonnets  (14)  are  decidedly  above 
the  level  of  the  class  to  which  they  belong- ;  they  possess  merits  of 
thought,  taste,  and  expression,  as  well  as  of  versification,  which 
redeem  them  from  mediocrity,  but  are  hardly  sufficient  to  lift  them 
in  these  days  above  the  mass  of  fairly  meritorious  poetry  doomed 
to  almost  immediate  oblivion. 

Mr.  Ballard's  solution  of  the  Pyramid  problem  (15)  seems  to  lie 
in  a  strong,  if  not  well  supported,  conviction  that  these  gigantic 
buildings  were  intended  as  "  theodolites,"  or  rather  landmarks,  for 
-the  land  surveyors  of  the  Pharaohs — a  theory  hardly,  we  think, 
likely  to  supersede  that  which  regards  them  as  astronomical,  or 
rather  perhaps  astrological,  observatories. 

Mr.  Boisen's  (16)  and  Mr.  Wentworth's  (17,  18)  school-books, 
and  Messrs.  Rossiter's  and  Wright's  treatise  on  modern  house- 
painting  (19)  deserve  no  more  than  a  mention. 

The  same  may  perhaps  be  said  of  the  four  volumes  forming 
part  of  the  Reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (20)  for 
1S79  to  1881. 

An  elaborate  Report  on  the  Culture  of  the  Sugar  Beet  (21)  has, 
of  course,  no  little  practical  value  for  those  who  are  interested  in 
a  comparatively  new  experiment  in  American  agriculture.  It 
contains  a  mass  of  information  upon  the  subject,  including  pro- 
bably nearly    all   that  French   experience   could   afford,  and 
maps  and  diagrams  showing  clearly,  among  other  things,  within 
what  American  limits  the  culture  of  the  beet  can  be  successfully 
attempted. 

A  somewhat  similar  interest,  similarly  limited,  attaches  to  Mr. 
Gardiner's  Report  of  the  New  York  State  Survey  for  1880  (22),  Mr. 
Ingersoll's  monograph  on  the  oyster  fisheries  of  the  Union  (23), 
and  Mr.  King's  (24)  on  the  statistics  of  the  production  of  gold  and 
silver  in  the  States,  which  form  part  of  the  gigantic  and  still  in- 
complete accounts  of  the  Census  of  1880. 

(13)  Sly  Ballades  in  Harvard  China.     By  E.  S.  M.     Boston  :  Wil- 
liams &  Co.    London:  Triibner  &  Co.  1882. 

(14)  Love  Poems  and  Sonnets.    By  Owen  Innsly.     Second  Edition. 
Boston:  Williams  &  Co.   London:  Triibner  &  Co.  1882. 

(15)  The  Solution  of  the  Pyramid  Problem;  or.  Pyramid  Discoveries. 
By  liobert  Ballard.    New  York  :  Wiley  &  Sons.  1882. 

(16)  Preparatory  Booh  of  German  Prose.    By  Hermann  B.  Boiseu,  A.M. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

T^ORE'S   GREAT    WORKS,  "  CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

*  '  PRJETORIUM,""  CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM,  "and"  MOSES  BEFORE 
Pit  AKAOII."  each  :h  by  12  feet ;  with  "  Dream  of  Pilate's  Wife,"  "Christian  Martyrs, "kc. 
at  the  UORE  GALLERY. 35  New  Bond  Street.  Daily,  Ten  toSix.  Is. 

]V J   E   M   0   R  I   A  L       to        Dr.        P  U  S  E  Y. 

-L1J-    There  will  be  a  MEETING  of  CHURCHMEN  on  Thursday,  November  16,  at 
Three  o'clock,  at  20  Arlington  street,  W-,  to  consider  the  beat  form  of  Memorial  to 
Dr.  PUSEY. 

The  Marquis  of  SALISBURY,  K.G.,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  will  preside. 

The  .Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely,  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  the  Dean  of 
St.  Paul's,  Earl  Beauehamp,  Canon  Liddon,  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  R.  Mowbray.  Bart,  M.P., 
Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Beresiord  Hope,  M.P.,  Archdeacon  Henison,  and  others,  have  promised  to 
attend. 

Tickets  of  admission,  and  any  information,  may  be  obtained  from 

JOHN  W.  BUCHANAN  RIDDELL,  Hon,  Sec. 
65  Belgrave  Road,  3.W. 

TONDON"  HOSPITAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  for  NURSES, 

WHITECHAPEL,  E. 

Increased  accommodation  having  lately  been  provided,  there  arc  severnl  vacancies  for 
LADIES  who  may  wish  to  avml  themselves  of  the  unrivalled  opportunities  for  instruction  in 
MEDICAL  and  aURGICAL  NURSING  which  the  800  beds  ofthe  London  Hospital  present. 
Probationers  are  received  on  payment  of  One  Guinea  a  week,  for  periods  of  Three  Month*. 
There  are  also  several  vacancies  for  Probationers,  who,  if  appointed  alter  a  month's  trial,  will 
be  paid  £V2  tor  the  first  year  and  £20  for  the  second. 

The  NURSING  LECTURES  are  given  every  Wednesday  at 8  P.tf.  First  Course— On  the 
General  Details  of  Nursing,  by  Miss  LUCKES,  Matron  to  the  Hospital,  commencing  in 
August. 

Second  Course-On  Elementary  Anatomy  and  Surgical  Nursing,  by  FREDERICK 
TREVES,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S.,  A  volant-Surgeon  to  the  Hospital,  commencing  November  x,  is*:!. 

Third  Course -On  Elementary  Phvsiologv  and  Medieal  Nursing,  by  A.  ERNEST  SANSOM, 
Esq.,  M.D..F.R.C.P.,  Physician  to  the  Hospital,  commencing  in  March  1883. 

A  limited  number  of  Ladies  admitted  on  payment  of  Half-a-Gumea  for  each  Course. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  A.  H.  Haggard,  Secretary. 

IX/flLITARY    EDUCATION  in   GERMANY.  —  Colonel  B. 

WILKINSON  (lute  R.E.)  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  SHAW  (late  Garrison 
Instructor,  Aldershot),  RECEIVE  RESIDENT  PUPILS  for  Sandhurst  and  Woolwich. 
Militia  Officers  also  passed  for  the  Line.    Preparation  tor  all  Army  Examinations. 

During  twelve  months  ending  September  1  la*t  (the  number  of  Pupils  taken  being  always; 
limited  to  60,  residents  and  non-residents  included)  33  successes  were  scored. 

Address,— Darmstadt,  Germany. 

TXYDE  PAKK  COLLEGE  for  LADIES,  115  Gloucester 

Terrace,  Hyde  Park. 
The  SENIOR  TERM  begins  November  I. 
The  JUNIOR  HALF-TERM  November  1. 
A  COURSE  of  LECTURES  on  ENGLISH  LITERATURE,  by  Professor  HALES,  of 
King's  College,  beginning  November  6. 

NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 

A     BARRISTER,    Classman    in    Two    Schools  (Oxford), 

RE  ADS  in  Chambers  with  GENTLEMEN  for  the  Bur  and  Solicitors'  Examinations, 
and  for  Matriculation  at  the  Universities  Address,  M.  E.,  Reading  Room,  Inner  Temple. 

"DOME. — TWO  CHARTERHOUSE  MASTERS,   who  have 

spent  some  time  in  Rome,  and  understand  its  climate,  &c,  wish  to  form  a  party  of  THREE 

or  FOUR  BOYS  to  VISIT  ROME  during  the  Christmas  Holidays  Address,  Rev.  C.  C. 

Tancock,  or  Rev.  G.  S.  Daviks,  Charterhouse,  Godalmin<r. 

THE   UNITED  STATES. 
The  Annual  Subsci-iption  to  the  Saturday  Review,  including 
postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  is  £1  10s.  Ad.,  or 
$7  58  gold,  and  may  be  forwarded  direct  to  the  Publisher,  Mr. 
David  Jones,  at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  ot- 
to Mr.  B.  F.  Stevens,  American  Agency,  4  Trafalgar  Square, 
London.    Lnternational  Money  Orders  can  be  sent  from  any 
office  in  the  United  States,  and  Subscriptions,  payable  in  advance, 
may  commence  at  any  time. 

PARIS. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be  obtained  every  Saturday 
of  M.  Fotheringham,  8  Rue  Neuve  des  Capucines. 

The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Newsagent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 

Cnnips  frf  flip  Sati7T?day  Hvvtfw    7?///   nf  Cmifpnfs  ir.ill  hp  r'Vir- 

WUtCO    VI       LIU      kJAi.UnlJA  1      1  I  li  V  J  li\>       A)llt      Vj       \jUltt.C  It  Lo     tUtlb     VC     /  VI  — 

warded  every  Friday  Evening  by  post,  prepaid,  to  any  Newsagent 
in  Town  or  Country  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

THE  PROPRIETOR  of  a  High-Class  BOYS'  SCHOOL  in 

the  Suburbs  of  London  requires  a  PARTNER,  with  Capital  of  £1,500  Address,  with 

full  particulars  as  to  age,  experience,  &c,  to  Fritz,  Theobaldl  Bros.  &  Miall,  23  St.  Swithiu's 
Lane,  E.C. 

f    1 AI  v/  IX I J    KJL   \J  Aiu  D  J.V1  1  / 1 J  1  i.  llxl  i-J  \J  zi.  1  1  J    111        LJ  AOOlly  l\  I  i 

HONOURS  WANTED  on  an  Annual  Engagement  to  devote  the  whole  dav  to 
TEACHING  LATIN  and  GREEK.    Must  be  about  Thirty  Years  of  age.— Apply,  in  the";first 
instance  by  letter  only,  stating  salary  required,  to  X,  "  Vcrrinder's  "  Library,  High  Street, 
Kensington,  W. 

A    VACANCY  having  occurred  in  the  PROFESSORSHIP 

of  GREEK  and   LATIN  in  the   MASON   SCIENCE  COLLEGE,  Birmingham, 
the  Council  are  prepared  to  receive  Applications  (accompanied  by  Testimonials;  for  the 
appointment. 

The  stipend  is  £200  per  annum,  plus  two-thirds  of  the  Class  fees. 

Applications  must  be  sent  in  to  the  Secretary  {G.  H.  Mouley)  not  later  than  the  31st  inst. 
Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary. 

THE  COUNCIL  of  the  GIRLS'  PUBLIC  DAY  SCHOOL 

COMPANY,    Limited,   will    shortly   appoint    HEAD-MISTRESSES    for  HIGH 
SCHOOLS  to  be  established  in  BROMLEY  i  Kent)  and  TUNBRIDGE  WELLS.   Salary  in 
each  case  £,-,.f>r)  per  annum,  besides  Capitation  fees. 

Applications  must  be  sent,  not  inter  than  November  11  next,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
pany, '-'1  Queen  Anne's  Gate,  S.W.,  from  whom  further  information  may  tie  had. 

WRITINGS  COPIED  at  2d.  per  Hundred  Words.  Special 

*  *     Estimates  for  large  quantities  of  Copying  KERR  X:  LANH  AM,  3  Chichester  Rents. 

by  84  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 

TTNIVERSITY  and  PUBLIC   SCHOOLS  CLUB.— 

^    GENTLKMEN  in  making  application  for  Election  to  this  Club  should  STATE  the 

NAME  of  their  UNIVERSITY  or  SCHOOL,  and  date  when  there  Address  to  the  SKCKK- 

TAttv,  5  Park  Place,  St.  James's  Street,  S.  W. 
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LONDON  RIVERSIDE  FISH 
MARKET  COMPANY. 

Incorporated  by  special  Act  of  Parliament  of  the  present  Session, 
■whereby  the  liability  of  Shareholders  is  limited 
to  the  amount  of  their  Subscription. 

CAPITAL  £255,000,  in  25,500  Shares  of  £10  each. 

£1  to  be  paid  on  application  ;  £2  on  allotment ;  £2  not  less 
than  three  months  after  allotment,  and  subsequent 
calls  not  to  exceed  £1  each. 


Directors, 

JAMES  ALFRED  HALLETT,  Esq.,  7  St.  Martin's  Place,  Charing  Cross. 
Major  JOSHUA  GRANT  CROSSE,  late  83th  Regimeut,  Guildford. 
ALFRED  FROST,  Esq.,  Messrs.  Frost  Brothers,  London  Street, E.G.,  and  Shadwell. 
Captain  THOMA.S  EDWARD  SYMONDS,  R.N.,  10  Adam  Street,  Adelphi. 
ROBERT  HEWETT,  Esq.,  Roden  Lodge,  Barking,  Essex,  Managing  Director. 
Bankers. 

Messrs.  BARNETTS,  HOARES,  HANBURY  &  LLOYD,  C2  Lombard  Street,  E.C. 
Architect  and  Survyor. 
CHARLES  DUNCH,  Esq.,  St.  Clement's  House,  E.C. 

Solicitors. 

Messrs.  DOLL  MAN  &  FRITCHARD,  40  Cornhill,  E.C. 
Auditor. 

AY  IT.  IIA.RDY,  Esq.,  Chartered  Aeconnrant.  5  Great  Winchester  Street, 
Old  Broad  Stre.  t,  E.C. 

Brokers, . 

Messrs.  GUY  &  HEWETT,  3  Adam's  Court,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 
Stcrefart/. 
D.  W.  WISE,  Esq. 
Offices— 13  TRINITY  SQUARE,  TOWER  HILL,  E.C. 


PROSPECTUS. 

This  Company  is  incorporated  by  the  London  Riverside  Fish  Mmkct  Act.  1882,  and  its  object 
is  to  establish  ti  wholesale,  semi-wholesale,  and  retail  murket  tor  the  sale  of  fish,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  River  Thtuncs,  ut  Shudwell,  just  below  and  adjoining  the  principal  entrance  to  the 
London  Docks. 

The  inadequacv  of  the  fish  supply  of  the  Metropolis,  so  Ions  and  so  loudly  compla:ned  of, 
can  only  be  remedied  by  obt:iinm^  better  market  uecoinmodution  than  is  afforded  by  Bill  illus- 
trate, with  its  limited  area  and  crowded  approaches.  Any  real  improvement  there  is  practi- 
cally impossible  ;  but  without  the  authority  ot  Parliament  no  other  fish  market  could  he 
established. 

Under  these  circumstances,  application  wa*  made  to  Parliament  for  powers  to  construct  and 
build  the  market  now  proposed  to  be  mad  ',  and  after  an  exhaustive  inquiry  in  both  Houses, 
lasting  twelve  days,  such  powers  were  granted  to  this  Company. 

In  1S-S0.  Mr.  Spknckr  Walpole,  then  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectorsof  Fisheries,  made  a 
report  to  the  Home  Secretary  on  the  destruction  of  tish  at  Billingsgate,  in  consequence  of  the 
alleged  inadequate  accommodation  at  that  market ;  and  in  this  reitort  he  went  at  length  into 
tin-  Question  of  the  Fish  Supply  of  the  Metropolis,  the  requisites  lor  a  good  market,  and  as  to 
what,  in  his  opinion,  ought  to  be  done  to  improve  the  supply. 

In  18SI,  the  Corporation  of  London  appointed  a  Committee  to  Inquire  into  the  unsatisfactory 
state  of  the  tish  supply  of  the  Metropolis,  and  to  report  the  best  mode  of  increasing  the  quan- 
tity and  lessening  tlie  eost. 

The  Company's  market  will  comply  with  the  recommendations  of  Mr.  Walpole  and  of  the 
Fish  Supply  Committee,  who,  after  examining  " 
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Mr.  Waltolf.  inspected  the  site  of  the  proposed  market  at  Shadwell,  and  gave  evidence  in 
support  of  the  Bill  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  stated  that  in  his  opinion  it  fulfilled  all 
the  conditions  lie  had  laid  down  as  requisite  for  a  good  market. 

The  site  occupies  nearly  8$  acres,  having  a  waterside  frontage  of  f>or>  feet,  and  is  situate  in  a 
bend  of  the  river,  out  of  the  ordinary  truthe,  and  below  the  difficult  navigation  of  the  Upper 
Pool,  the  crowded  state  of  which  causes  serious  delays  in  the  arrival  offish  at  Billingsgate. 

There  are  four  railway  stations  within  a  short  distance  of  the  market.  It  will  be  in  commu- 
nication with  the  Commercial  und  other  roads,  and  so  with  the  main  arteries  of  the  Metropolis, 
by  numerous  good  roads  and  streets  comparatively  free  from  traffic.  Several  terries,  and  the 
Kast  London  Uailway,  by  its  line  through  the  Thames  Tunnel,  will  offurd  direct  access  to  the 
southern  side  of  the  river.  The  position  of  the  market  and  its  approaches  appear  on  the  plan 
which  accompanies  this  Prospectus. 

The  depots  of  those  railways  which  bring  the  principal  portion*  offish  from  the  Coast  to 
London,  are  the  Great  Eastern,  at  Bishopsgure,  and  the  Great  Northern  and  Midland  at  Royal 
Mint  Street.  From  both  these  points  the  mads  are  wide  and  of  easy  gradients,  and  the  vans 
from  those  depots  with  the  land-borne  fish  will  be  able  to  come  alongside  the  market-place  on 
three  sides  to  unload.  With  regard  to  water-home  fish,  the  facilities  afforded  are  unrivalled, 
as  the  vessels  carrying  such  fish  will  be  able  to  come  alongside  the  Company's  wharf  aud  dis- 
charge direct  into  the  market. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  owners  of  three  of  the  largest  fleets  of  vessels  fishing 
in  the  North  Sea  to  bring  theireatches  to  the  market ;  and  the  evidence  hetbrc  the  Parliamen- 
tary Committees  shows  that,  with  enlarged  accommodation,  such  as  will  be  provided  by  the 
Company's  market,  there  will  be  a  great  increase  in  the  supply  of  prime  fish,  while  the 
quantities  of  plaice,  haddocks,  shell  fish,  herrings,  sprats,  mackerel,  aud  the  cheaper  kinds  of 
rish,  will  be  enormously  augmented. 

Owners  of  fishing  vessels  at  Hull,  Grimsby,  Yarmouth,  Brixham,  Ramsgote,  Dover,  and 
other  fishing  ports  wilt  be  able  to  bring  thei  r  own  fish  to  market  and  sell  it  themsel  ves,  instead 
of  being  obliged  to  send  it  to  agents,  as  they  are  now  compelled  to  do,  through  the  practical 
impossibility  of  getting  accommodation  in  Billingsgate i  and  the  fishermen  and  the  public 
■will  thus  be  brought  into  direct  communication  with  each  other,  to  the  obvious  advantage  of 
the  public. 

The  quality  of  water-borne  fish  is  well-known  to  be  superior  to  that  brmicrht.  by  land  car- 
riage, and  will  always  draw  the  bulk  of  the  customers,  and  this,  with  the  advantage  of  cosy 
access,  will  make  the  market  moat  attractive  for  all  kinds  of  fish. 

The  market-place  will  occupy  a  space  of  ".O.ono  superficial  feet,  or  nearly  two  acres,  and 
will  be. surrounded  on  the  three  land  sides  by  wide  approaches  und  lay-byes  occupying  over 
two  acres,  altogether  on  the  Company's  own  laud  and  quite  out  of  the  traffic  of  the  public  streets, 
so  as  to  afford  space  for  the  standing  of  the  thousands  of  vans,  carts,  und  barrows  belonging  to 
the  customers. 

The  market-place  will  be  capable  of  providing  at  least  270  stalls  for  the  sale  of  fish,  leaving 
ample  space  for  the  tree  circulation  ot  customers  and  porters,  und  will  be  open  at  ull  hours  of 
the  day  from  5  A.M. 

The  remaining  four  acres  of  the  site  will  he  available  for  the  erection  of  wharves,  offices, 
shops,  warehouses,  depots,  curing-houses,  and  other  buildings  and  premises,  the  rents  ol  which, 
with  the  market  tolls  and  stallages.wili.it  is  estimated,  be  sufficient  to  pay  good  substantial 
dividends  alter  deducting  all  expenses  and  outgoings. 

Of  the  capital,  £100,000  will  be  subscribed  by  the  Directors  and  their  friends. 

The  Company  will  have  the  advantage  of  the  great  business  experience  of  Mr.  ETEWBTT, 
who  will  act  as  Managing  I). rector. 
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..id  that  the  excess  of  such  sum  over 
the  contract  price  agreed  to  be  paid  by  Mr.  IIkwktt  to  the  Trustees  shall  belong  to  him.  and 
be  his  sole  remuneration  lor  the  trouble  and  risk  he  incurred  in  obtaining  the  Company  s 
Act. 

No  promotion-money  will  he  paid  to  anyone. 
A  print  ol  the  Company's  Act  can  be  seen 
Solicitors. 

Should  no  allotment  be  made  the  deposit  will  he  returned  In  full. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  can  be  obtained  at  the  Oilices  of  the  Company,  and 
of  IS;  Bankers,  Brokers,  and  Solicitors. 


HOTELS. 

-BEDFORD    HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Centra!  and  quiet.  Lon£  established.  Suitcsof 
Iiooms.   Spacious  Coffee- room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea-  Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 

BENJN.  BULL,  Uanaier.  ' 


J^RIGIITON. 


T  LFRACOMBE. — The   ILFRACOMBE   HOTEL,  facing  the 

Atlantic.  Grounds,  5  acres.  Tennis  Lawn.  2.00  Booms.  Table  d'hote  at  separate 
tables  from  1;  to  s  p.m.  Large  Swimming  Bath.  Hot,  Cold,  and  Tepid  Sea  and  Fresh  Water 
private  Baths,  Douche,  Shower,  &c.— Address,  the  Manager. 


rpOTLAND  BAY,  Isle  of  Wight,  near  Alum  Bay. — TOTLAND 

BAY  HOTEL.  Magnificent  sea  views.  Comfort  with  moderate  charges.  Billiard- 
room  and  tennis  lawn.  Bracing  air.  Excellent  sands  ami  promenade  pier.  Best  bathing  in 
the  Island.  Good  anchorage  tor  yachts.  During  Winter  Season,  very  moderate  Boarding 
Terms.— Apply  to  the  Manager. 


npHE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH  (He-arson's  Patent).    Cirries  a 

good  supply  of  ink  and  a  pen  with  ordinary  nibs,  made  of  non-corrodiblc  metal.  Is  a 
Pen  and  Inkstand  in  one. 

HPHE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH  (Heakson's  Patent).  Prices, 

fitted  with  non-rorrodible  pens:  Pocket  Size,  2s.  (id  ;  Desk  Size.  3s.  sd.  Pens  for 
refitting  the  Anti-Stylograph,  Is.  per  box.  May  also  be  had,  litted  with  Gold  Pen,  iridium- 
pointed.  10s.  Bd. 

THE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH  (IIearson's  Patent).    Is  not  a 

stylograph  or  point-writer,  hut  a  true  pen,  and  preserves  all  the  usual  characteristics  o£ 
the  handwriting  ;  it  may  therefore  be  used  for  shorthand  and  lor  signatures. 

THE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH  (Hearson's  Patent).    Any  ink 

may  be  used,  the  pen  being  made  of  a  non-corrodible  metal.  Is  easily  refilled,  and. 
contains  sufficient  ink  to  last  several  days. 

THE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH  (Heakson's  Patent).    Is  a  pen 

which  requires  no  dipping,  but  is  ready  lor  instant  use  without  adjustment.  Maybe 
carried  in  the  pocket  with  perfect  safety. 

THE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH   (Heaeson's  Patent).  lT^i 

reservoir  holder,  carrying  a  non-corrodible  pen  witli  ordinary  nibs,  renewable  at  plea- 
sure, and  is  an  article  of  the  utmost  utility  to  all. 

Of  all  Stationers.    Wholesale  only  of  the  Manufacturers, 
THOS.  De  La  Rtjb  &.  Co.,  London. 


THE    QUEEN    OF    TABLE  WATERS.' 


"  Earl  SPENCER,  K.G.,  Pres.  International  Medical  Exhibi- 
tion, August  1881,  referred  to  Apollinaris  as  a  typical  beverage,, 
approved  by  the  faculty." — Sanitary  Record,  March  18S2. 


J 


E    N    N   E    \l       &        K   N    E    W    S    T    U  B 

are  now  offering,  at  Half-price  for  Cash,  the  whole  of  their  SURPLUS  STOCK  of 
Useful  Elegancies,  suitable  as  Presents  ;  also  the  whole  of  a  Manufacturer's  Stock  of  First- 
class  Leather  Goods,  which  they  have  just  purchased, and  arc  enabled,  owing  to  the  prolonged 
depression  of  trade,  to  oiler  at  half  the  usual  cost. 

JENNER  &  KNEW  STUB,  to  the  Queen,  3,1  St.  James's  Street, 
and  66  Jermyu  Street,  London. 


DECORATIVE  ART  GALLERIES,  103  NEW  BOND 
STREET.— Permanent  Exhibition.  Complete  House  Decoration  and  Furnishing,  with 
the  best  guarantees  of  good  taste  and  economy.  Estimates  bee.  Selected  Objects,  English,. 
Continental,  audOriental,  suitable  lor  Home  Embellishment  und  Art  Presents.  P.etures. 


TT'URNISH    YOUR    HOUSE    or  APARTMENTS 

-L      THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDEE'8  HIRE  SYSTEM.     The  original,  host,  und  most 


liberal.  Cash  Price! 
Illustrated  priced  Ca 
und  J'J,  SO,  and  *Jl  Mu 


.  Charge  for  til 
igue,  with.  Terms,  post  free.— 21s,  219, 
:!l  Street,  W.   Established  lHtU. 


j  useful  Stork  to  seleet  from, 
nl  25U  Tottenham  Court  Road, 


JAPANESE 
LEATHER 
PAPERS. 


FOR  DADOS,  WALLS,  AND  SCREENS. 
From  15s.  per  piece. 

WALL  PAPERS  AND  CURTAIN  STUFFS. 
Artistic  and  Inexpensive. 

C.  HINDLEY  &  SONS, 

200  TO  291  -134  OXFORD   STREET,  W. 


"  The  Best  Natural  Aperient  Water T 

LONDON  MEDICAL  RECORD. 

"  Certain  and  painless,  soft  and  mild." 

Professor  V.  GARTNER,  Stuttgart. 

"  Most  pleasant  to  the  palate." 

Professor  V.  NUSSBAUM,  Munich. 

The  name  of  the  "APOLLINARIS  COMPANY,  LIMITED," 
on  the  Label  secures  genuineness. 

Of  all  Chemists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers,  at  is.  6d.  &  2s.  per  bottle. 

GOLD  MEDAL.PARIS.  MEDALS— SYDNEY,  MELBOURNE,  CIIRISTCHURCII.N.Z. 

FRY'S  COCOA  EXTRACT 

IN  PACKETS  AND  TINS. 

GUARANTEED    PERFECTLY     PURE     COCOA  CULT. 
"  If  properly  prepared  .there  is  no  nicer  or  more  wholesome  preparation  of  Oocoa  " 

Dr.  II  ASS  ALL. 

"  Strictly  pure  ;  well-manufactured  in  every  way."  . 

'  VY.  VV.  STODDABT,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  City  Analyst,  Bristol. 


Try  also  FRY'S  CARACAS  COCOA. — "A  delicious  preparation. 

SIXTEEN  PRIZE  MEDALS  awarded  to  J.  S.  FRY  S;  SONS. 
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MR.  GIBSON'S  AMENDMENT. 


AETER  a  long  but  highly  interesting  and  instructive 
debate,  Mr.  Gibson's  amendment  was  rejected  by 
a  majority  of  84.  The  majority  was  swollen  by  the 
accession  of  the  Irish  vote — that  is,  by  the  accession  of 
about  twenty  of  the  followers  of  Mr.  Parnell.  There  is 
no  sense  or  meaning  in  bandying  reproaches  between  the 
great  English  parties  when  one  or  the  other  happens  to 
receive  the  support  of  this  capricious  assistance.  Not 
long  ago  they  voted  with  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  ;  on 
Thursday  they  voted  with  Mr.  Gladstone  ;  next  week  they 
will  probably  again  support  Sir  Stafford  Northcote. 
They  act  exactly  as  they  please,  and  are  naturally  unaffected 
by  the  arguments  or  the  policy  of  the  party  they  tempo- 
rarily join  ;  and  the  value  of  their  vote  must  be  impartially 
deducted  from  the  strength  of  the  majority  or  the  minority 
of  which  they  form  part.  If  they  are  excluded  from  the 
majority  of  Thursday,  it  still  remains  true  that  Mr. 
Gibson's  Amendment  was  rejected  by  a  large  and  decisive 
majority.  This  no  doubt  shows  that  Mr.  Gladstone's 
majority  is  still  faithful  to  him,  and  this  would  have  been 
shown  if  the  majority  had  been  as  great  as  it  was  whatever 
might  have  been  the  character  of  the  debate  that  preceded 
the  division.  But,  as  it  happened,  the  debate  was  a  most 
instructive  one ;  and  at  its  end  most  of  those  who  voted 
knew  for  the  first  time  what  it  was  for  or  against  which 
they  were  voting.  The  First  Rule,  as  finally  inter- 
preted by  the  Government,  has  nothing  to  do  with  what 
is  ordinarily  called  obstruction.  Nor  is  it  meant  to 
assist  the  progress  of  the  House  in  dealiug  with  its 
ordinary  business.  It  is  not  meant  to  be  applied  in 
a  thin  House,  nor  on  those  proper  occasions  when 
members  to  whom  no  one  listens  are  allowed  to  say 
what  they  please  over  and  over  again.  As  Sir  William 
Harcourt  told  the  House,  it  would  be  madness  to  think  of 
any  Speaker  applying  the  rule  during  the  dinner  hours. 
Erom  seven  to  nine  every  one  wishes  that  a  debate  should 
be  kept  artificially  alive.  It  is  only  in  a  full  House  on 
great  party  questions,  and  after  an  exhaustive  debate,  that 
the  Rule  is  to  be  applied  at  all.  Then,  and  then  only,  is  the 
Speaker  to  interfere,  and  he  is  to  interfere  in  a  spirit  of 
perfect  impartiality.  But  his  impartiality  is  limited  to  one 
single  point.  He  is  bound  in  honour  to  determine  fairly 
whether  the  question  has  been  adequately  discussed.  If 
he  thinks  it  has,  then  he  has  merely  to  ascertain  whether 
.a  majority  will  conCrm  his  opinion. 

The  true  value  of  the  debate  consists  in  the  Government 
having  been  forced  to  formulate  the  meaning  of  the  new 
Rale  in  this  definite  shape.  The  argument  that  the  evident 
sense  of  the  House  must,  if  it  received  its  natural  inter- 
pretation, mean  something  different  from  the  sense  of  a 
portion  of  the  House  was  conclusive.  The  only  way  to 
meet  it  was  to  give  the  phrase  an  interpretation  it  did  not 
naturally  bear,  and  to  settle  once  for  all  that  the  evident 
sense  of  the  House  should  mean  the  evident  sense  of  the 
majority  in  a  full  House.  When  this  was  settled,  it  was 
obvious  that,  so  far  as  interpreting  the  sense  of  the  House, 
the  Speaker  would  have  little  room  for  exhibiting  par- 
tiality or  impartiality.  He  has  merely  to  calculate  whether 
there  is  a  majority  on  the  side  of  those  who  wish  to  divide 
at  once.  There  is  no  partiality  in  his  thinking  there  is 
such  a  majority,  or  impartiality  in  his  thinking  there  is 
not.  If  he  makes  a  mistake  he  will  have  done  no  great 
harm  to  any  one,  and  certainly  nothing  that  need  be  a 


reproach  to  him  personally.  He  will  merely  have  made 
wrongly  a  calculation  which  it  will  be  sometimes  difficult 
for  him  to  make  rightly.  Mr.  Gladstone  says  that  the 
Government  Whips  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  approach  him. 
He  is  really  to  be  a  Government  Whip  on  his  own  account, 
lie  is  not  to  act  at  all  except  when  the  Government  of  the 
day  wishes  to  force  on  legislation.  The  majority  which 
supports  the  legislation  is  to  be  the  measure  of  the 
majority  which  presses  for  a  division.  The  Speaker 
will  have  to  see  how  many  Ministerialists  are  present, 
to  allow  for  waverers,  to  think  whether  the  Ministry  is 
really  as  strong  as  it  fancies  itself  to  be.  It  may  even 
be  advanced  that  for  this  part  of  his  duties,  the  more  the 
Speaker  or  the  Chairman  is  a  party  man  the  better  he 
will  play  his  part.  It  is  easier  for  a  person  who  is  inside 
a  party  to  calculate  its  precise  strength  at  a  given  moment 
than  for  a  person  who  is  outside.  So  far  the  Government 
has  altogether  abandoned  the  notion  of  having  an  im- 
partial  person  to  stand  between  the  House  and  a  faction. 
There  would  be  no  sphere  for  his  impartiality  at  all  if  the 
Government  had  not  adopted  Mr.  Storey's  Amendment, 
which,  it  must  be  remembered,  formed  no  part  of  the  new 
Rule  as  originally  proposed.  The  Speaker  is  only  to  interfere 
when,  in  his  opinion,  the  question  has  been  adequately 
discussed.  Here  there  is  certainly  room  for  impartiality, 
and  very  large  room  ;  and  a  Speaker  would  incur  merited 
and  general  reprobation  if  he  pronounced  a  question 
to  have  been  adequately  discussed  when  every  one  felt 
that  it  had  been  inadequately  discussed.  And  it  must  be 
allowed  that  speakers  on  the  Ministerial  side  had  large 
and  liberal  views  as  to  the  meaning  of  adequate  discussion. 
Sir  William  Harcourt  read  into  the  phrase  a  meaning  so 
comfortable  to  members  and  so  bewildering  to  the  public 
as  that  discussion  during  the  dinner  hours  is  not  to  count 
as  discussion  at  all ;  and  Mr.  H.  Fowler  said  that  ade- 
quate discussion  must  be  taken  to  mean  a  discussion  on 
any  great  question  in  which  the  leader  of  the  Opposition 
and  the  leader  of  the  Government  have  finished  the  de- 
bate ;  and  he  contended  that  the  House  of  Lords  could 
not  be  expected  to  pass  any  measure  unless  the  debate 
preceding  a  decisive  division  on  the  measure  had  been 
conducted  in  this  proper  and  accustomed  fashion. 

It  may  be  allowed  that,  if  the  new  Rule  is  to  be  accepted 
with  all  the  qualifications  read  into  it,  it  seems  likely  to  do 
little  or  no  harm.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  it  would  do 
little  good  if  by  doing  good  is  meant  the  making  it  easier 
for  the  Government  to  press  on  its  measures.  If  the 
closure  is  only  to  be  applied  on  great  party  questions,  in  a 
very  full  House,  at  a  conveniently  late  hour,  and  after  the 
leaders  on  both  sides  have  summed  up  the  debate,  the 
House  would  be  exactly  where  it  is  now.  It  would  be 
no  worse  off,  but  it  would  be  no  better  off.  The  Rule 
would  be  equally  harmless  and  useless.  But  these  quali- 
fications have  only  been  read  into  the  Rule,  and  they 
might  be  as  easily  read  out  as  they  have  been  read  in. 
Members  who  affect  to  represent  democratic  opinions  aro 
confident  that  the  interpretation  would  be  read  out 
directly  the  Rule  came  into  operation.  The  Rule  would 
be  so  worked  as  to  give  effect  to  the  will  of  the  people 
and  to  nothing  else.  Mr.  Labouchere  on  behalf  of  the 
Liberal  democracy,  and  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  on 
behalf  of  the  Tory  democracy,  regarded  with  equal 
delight  an  instrument  which  would  enable  democratic 
leaders  to  sweep  democratic  measures  through  a  muzzled 
and  degraded  Parliament.    Their  leaders  repudiated  with 
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equal  earnestness  these  dangerous  adherents ;  but.  while 
Lord  Haetixgton  could  only  say  that  he  could  not  sup- 
port the  Rule  at  all  if  he  believed  it  capable  of  being 
twisted  as  Mr.  Labouchere  predicted  it  would  be  twisted, 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  was  able  to  say  that  he  pro- 
posed a  definite  and  practical  way  of  preventing  its  being 
twisted.  The  contention  of  the  Government  was  really 
that  it  must  be  twisted  a  little,  but  that  the  House  might 
be  trusted  not  to  permit  it  to  be  very  much  twisted. 
This  was  precisely  the  argument  of  Mr.  Gosciien,  who  had 
convinced  himself  that  on  rare  occasions  the  Rule  might 
be  employed  beneficially,  and  that,  while  it  was  capable  of 
being  employed  often  and  for  a  bad  purpose,  it  would  not 
practically  be  so  employed,  as  the  House  would  be  always 
too  fair  and  generous  to  countenance  its  abuse.  If  the 
House  was  always  under  the  command  of  Liberals  like  Mr. 
Goschen,  or  Conservatives  like  Sir  Stafford  Northcote, 
there  would  be  as  little  reason  to  oppose  the  Rule  as  to 
propose  it.  But  democracy  is  knocking  very  loudly  at  the 
door  of  Parliament,  and  would  equally  ruin  Parliament 
■whether  it  called  itself  Liberal  or  Tory.  The  new  Rule 
may  make  democracy  some  clay  more  importunate  and 
more  successful.  For  the  present,  it  is  just  possible  that 
the  Rule  may  be  practically  harmless,  but  it  will  be  harm- 
less in  proportion  as  it  is  inoperative. 


EGYPT. 


LORD    DUFFERIN'S    mission  to  Egypt   has  been 
received  with  general  satisfaction.    The  Government 
■will  now,  it  is  thought,  do  something,  as  it  has  got  an 
agent  capable  of  seeing  what  ought  to  be  done,  and  skilful 
enough  to  make  sure  that  what  he  thinks  ought  to  be  done 
shall  be  done.    Nor  has  Lord  Dufferin  only  general  skill 
and  that  reputation  for  past  success  which  makes  future 
success  easy.    He  has  peculiar  and  appropriate  knowledge  ; 
he  is  fresh  from  dealing  with  difficulties  which  are  of  the 
same  kind  which  he  will  have  to  face  in  Egypt.    In  the 
settlement  of  Egypt  England  cannot  ignore  either  Turkey 
or  the  Great  Powers.  Lord  Dufferin  knows  by  heart  the 
Sultan  and  the  Porte,  and  the  thousand  turns  of  the  adroit 
childishnessof  Turkish  diplomacy.  He  hasbeenable  to  judge 
during  the  tedious  era  of  the  Conference  what  are  the  lean- 
ings, the  fears,  and  the  hopes  of  the  Powers  represented  at 
Constantinople.    No  one  could  be  better  fitted  to  discount 
the  pretensions  of  rivals  or  the  sympathy  of  allies.    It  is, 
perhaps,  because  he  knows  Turkey  so  well  that  the  Sultan 
and  his  Court  have  received  with  dismay  the  news  that 
Lord  Dufferin  is  going  to  Cairo.    They  think  that  he 
has  outwitted  them  ;  and  when  he  protests  that  he  did 
nothing,  but  merely  left  them   to  outwit  themselves, 
they  find  it  more  satisfactory  to  believe  that  he  was 
very  clever  than  to  own  that  they  were  very  stupid. 
And  now  this  exceptionally  clever  person  is  going  to 
leave  them  to  stew  in  their  own  turbid  sauce,  and  to 
settle  once  for  all  the  affairs  of  a  Turkish  province. 
It  is   not   unnatural  that  this  state  of  things  should 
inspire    Constantinople   with  a  vague  alarm,  although 
probably   very  little   of  the   alarm   displayed    by  the 
Sultan  and  his  officials  need  be  attributed  to  the  dread 
of  the  revelations  that  may  be  made  during  the  trial  of 
Arabi.     If   they   have  any  fears    on  this   head,  Lord 
Dufferin  is  of  all  men  the  one  they  would  reasonably  most 
like  to  see  sent  to  Cairo.    There  is  nothing  that  can  be  re- 
vealed in  Egypt  which  will  be  the  slightest  novelty  to 
Lord  Dufferin.    He  will  not  be  shocked  by  discovering 
that  when  the  Sultan  decorated  Arabi  openly,  he  also 
decorated  the  Secretary  of  the  Council  secretly.  The 
collectors  of  Egyptian  gossip  call  such  things  revelations, 
simply  because   they  start  quite  fresh  in  their  know- 
ledge of  Egypt.    They  begin  Egyptian  history  with  the 
battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir.    Lord  Dufferin's  memory  will  go 
a  little  further  back,  and  will  recall  to  him  the  infinite 
intrigues  of  Turkey  with  the  enemies  of  the  Khedive 
which  were  going  on  all  the  summer,  which  were  per- 
fectly well  known  to  the  English  Government,  and  which 
were  not  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  invitation  to 
Turkey,  first  to   anticipate,  and  then  to  share  in,  the 
intervention  of  England. 

It  may,  however,  be  surmised  that  the  main  object  of 
Lord  Dufferin's  mission  is  not  to  puzzle  the  Porte,  or  to 
make  smooth  our  relations  with  Europe,  or  even  to  draw 
up  a  scheme  for  the  government  of  Egypt.     He  may  be 


very  useful  in  all  these  ways,  but  he  will  be  still  more 
useful  in  another  way.  He  will  act  as  a  screen  be- 
tween the  English  Government  and  Parliament,  or,  to 
speak  more  accurately,  between  the  Government  and  the 
whole  body  of  the  impulsive,  inquisitive,  ignorant  British 
public.  The  electrical  discharge  of  popular  curiosity 
and  popular  temerity  which  is  always  hanging  over  the 
Ministry  will  run  along  Lord  Dufferin  and  bury  itself 
harmlessly  in  the  ground.  As  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
said  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Government  is 
now  expected  to  govern  Egypt  by  telegraph,  and  the 
Government  finds  this  impossible.  The  Foreign  Office 
is  expected  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  Khedive's 
pipe-bearer  with  the  rapidity  with  which  the  Home 
Office  is  expected  to  inquire  into  the  history  of  a  hard- 
ened offender  or  the  shades  of  the  guilt  of  apple- 
stealers.  Ministers  cannot  do  this  ;  they  cannot  interfere 
in  every  act  of  the  Egyptian  Government  without  kill- 
ing their  golden  goose.  Their  golden  goose  is  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Khedive.  Unless  they  get  the  eggs  of  de- 
cent government  from  him,  they  cannot  get  any  eggs 
at  all.  To  start  the  Khedive,  he  must  be  left  alone  ; 
not  altogether  alone,  for  in  larger  matters  he  must  be 
guided;  but  in  smaller  things  he  must  be  treated  as 
something  higher  and  more  sacred  than  an  English  beadle. 
The  presence  of  Lord  Dufferin  will  wrap  the  Khedive,  it 
may  be  hoped,  in  a  convenient  curtain.  The  Government 
would  be  asked  to  tell  Sir  Edward  Malet  what  to  do,  but 
it  could  confidently  say  that  it  necessarily  left  Lord 
Dufferin  to  judge  for  himself.  Every  one  will  recognize 
that  it  would  be  inappropriate  and  indecorous  to  ask  so 
eminent  a  person  as  Lord  Dufferin  whether  he  has  any- 
thing very  new  to  report  as  to  the  insolence  of  the 
Khedive's  pipe-bearer  or  the  whitewashing  of  Egyptian 
prisons.  Nor  is  it  any  kind  of  reproach  to  the  Ministry 
that  they  are  using  Lord  Dufferin  for  this  salutary  pur- 
pose. The  machinery  of  party  government  would  break 
down  unless  eminent  public  servants  could  be  employed 
on  fitting  occasions  to  supplement  party  government  in 
that  which  is  its  weakest  point,  its  liability  to  be  squeezed 
and  harried  by  clamorous  and  inconsiderate  criticism. 

Two  writers  whose  personal  knowledge  enables  them 
to  discuss  Egyptian  affairs  in  an  instructive  manner  have 
published  their  views  on  the  present  situation.  From  Sir 
Sajiuel  Baker  we  chiefly  learn  that  extraordinary  crops 
may  be  grown  in  the  Soudan,  and  that  the  Chinese 
would  do  admirably  to  cultivate  the  Delta.  This  is 
like  saying  that  the  great  thing  to  do  in  Egypt  is 
to  secure  a  room  with  a  good  light  in  the  new  build- 
ings of  Alexandria.  What  must  come  before  crops  in 
the  Soudan,  or  Chinese  in  the  Delta,  or  comfortable 
rooms  at  Alexandria  is  the  establishment  of  a  Govern- 
ment under  which  crops  will  be  grown,  labourei's  will 
work  securely,  and  new  buildings  will  be  erected.  Mr. 
Dicey  is  far  more  instructive  for  the  present,  if  not  for 
the  future.  He  does  not  seem  to  propose  much,  but  it 
is  precisely  because  he  knows  Egypt  thoroughly  that  he 
proposes  little.  He- understands,  and  tries  to  make  his 
readers  understand,  what  we  cannot  do  in  Egypt.  We 
cannot  work  with  a  national  independent  party  in  Egypt, 
for  there  is  no  national  independent  party  to  work 
with.  We  cannot  rely  on  representative  government 
in  Egypt,  for  there  are  no  possible  electors,  and  no  pos- 
sible representatives.  The  only  thing  we  have  got  to 
work  with,  or  to  rely  on  if  we  are  to  avoid  annexation, 
is  the  authority  which  the  Khedive  possesses,  or  may 
be  enabled  to  gain.  To  build  up  the  authority  of  the 
Khedive  requires  two  things  besides  a  capacity  for  seeing 
how  it  is  to  be  built  up.  It  requires  time,  and  it 
requires  a  certain  amount  of  judicious  secresy.  The 
mission  of  Lord  Dufferin  will  do  much  to  import  into 
the  settlement  of  Egypt  these  indispensable  elements  of 
success.  Lord  Dufferin  will  not  be  bustled  and  questioned 
like  an  ordinary  Parliamentary  person.  He  will  be 
allowed  the  greatest  privilege  of  statesmanship,  the  privi- 
lege of  doing  nothing  until  he  can  do  something.  What 
he  ultimately  does  will  probably  be  unsatisfactory  to 
many  of  his  critics,  but  the  more  modest  of  them  will  be 
inclined  to  recognize  that  where  Lord  Dufferin  has  failed, 
even  they  themselves  could  not  probably  have  done  much 
better. 
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SOCIALISM. 

THE  anarchical  form  of  Socialism  which  has  made  its 
latest  appearance  in  France  involves  dangers  which 
ought  neither  to  be  exaggerated  nor  disregarded.  Des- 
perate men  bent  npon  murder,  and  regardless  of  their  own 
lives,  can  evidently  do  great  harm  within  comparatively 
narrow  limits.  The  anarchical  faction  seems  to  derive  its 
origin  from  Russia,  where  it  has  also  attained  its  principal 
success.  Prince  Krapotkin*,  a  fanatical  Nihilist,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  head  of  the  organization  at  Geneva  which 
directs  the  outrages  and  disturbances  atMontceau-les-Mines 
and  at  Lyons.  Similar  theories  have  been  propounded  in 
the  United  States  by  blustering  ruffians  such  as  O'Donovan 
Rossa,  who  are  perhaps  rather  mendacious  than  formidable. 
A  few  abortive  attempts  to  destroy  public  buildings  in 
England  have  for  the  present  been  the  only  achievements 
of  the  promoters  of  the  Irish  Skirmishing  Fund.  The 
murder  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  II.  was  a  more 
conspicuous  triumph  of  wickedness.  The  doctrines  of 
the  sect  are  summed  up  in  a  creed  which  seems  to 
have  been  promulgated  by  a  Council  General  held  at 
Geneva.  No  man  is  to  possess  anything,  or  to  exercise  or 
recognize  any  authority,  and  with  property,  marriage,  and 
law,  it  would  seem  that  morality  also  is  to  disappear.  The 
author  of  the  document  has  shown  the  same  kind  of  inge- 
nuity which  special  pleaders  or  Parliamentary  draughtsmen 
display  when  they  traverse  by  anticipation  every  possible 
allegation  or  formula  which  can  be  propounded  by  an  ad- 
versary. They  take  the  most  comprehensive  summary  of 
moral  doctrine  which  they  can  find,  and,  applying  to  every 
proposition  a  direct  negative,  declare  in  substance  that 
whatever  is  and  whatever  has  been  is  wrong,  or  at  least 
unacceptable  to  themselves.  The  whole  system  bears  the 
hyperbolical  stamp  of  conscious  paradox.  But  for  the 
risks  and  sufferings  which  Russian  enthusiasts  have  en- 
countered on  behalf  of  their  faith,  it  might  be  doubted 
whether  any  sane  human  being  has  at  any  time  seriously 
believed  in  Eastern  or  Western  Nihilism.  Anarchical 
Socialism  has  developed  into  more  extravagant  forms  since 
the  date  of  the  Paris  Commune. 

The  scheme  of  an  immediate  relapse  into  primitive  bar- 
barism is  happily  impracticable,  though  it  is  possible  that 
the  diffusion  of  cynical  immorality  may  by  degrees  in- 
juriously affect  civilization.  The  substitution  of  private  re- 
venge for  law  as  a  protection  against  injuries  would  not  be 
tolerated  by  the  craziest  innovators.  A  few  riots,  confla- 
grations, and  murders  would  exhaust  the  capability  of  the 
anarchists  for  direct  and  tangible  mischief ;  but  the  bane- 
ful influence  of  some  of  their  theories  may  have  a  wider 
range.  Denial  of  the  established  principles  of  right  and 
wrong  impairs  the  force  of  moral  sanctions,  even  when  the 
novel  heresy  is  definitively  rejected.  Argument  is  but  a 
frail  foundation  for  the  social  fabric.  The  Decalogue  con- 
sists of  commandments,  and  not  of  more  or  less  convincing 
reasons.  It  is  impossible  to  judge  how  far  a  vicious 
scepticism  may  be  encouraged  by  the  discovery  that 
fundamental  doctrines  are  not  universally  accepted.  It 
is  idle  to  attempt  the  confutation  of  the  propositions 
formulated  at  Geneva,  for  discussion  is  impossible  in 
the  absence  of  premisses  admitted  on  both  sides.  If 
the  anarchists  became  formidable  in  numbers,  they  could 
only  be  confuted  by  means  of  internecine  war.  In  the 
meantime  their  agitation  is  more  immediately  danger- 
ous to  freedom  than  to  order.  Rebels  against  society 
who  cannot  be  converted  or  convinced  must  submit 
to  be  coerced.  If  rioters  and  their  accomplices  in- 
timidate juries,  they  will  be  tried  before  more  resolute 
tribunals.  It  is  not  impossible  that  they  may  render  an 
involuntary  service  to  the  cause  of  law  and  of  liberty  by 
their  frantic  and  yet  logical  deductions  from  the  principles 
affirmed  by  comparatively  decent  and  moderate  Socialists. 
In  former  times  the  right  of  property  was  assumed  as  an 
ultimate  and  self-evident  truth.  During  the  French 
Revolution,  and  again  in  recent  years,  philanthropists  and 
projectors  of  all  kinds  have  habitually  tampered  with 
different  forms  of  ownership,  while  they  had  no  deliberate 
intention  of  producing  a  social  and  economic  revolution. 
The  Proudhons  of  thirty  years  ago,  and  the  Krapotkines 
of  the  present  day,  illustrate  the  natural  consequences  of 
arbitrary  systems  of  distribution.  If  property  is  not  to 
belong  to  its  owners,  plausible  reasons  may  be  given  for 
throwing  it  into  the  revolutionary  cauldron. 

In  Germany,  France,  and  America  the  agitation  pro- 
moted by  Socialists  has  generally  been  directed  against 


manufacturing  capitalists.  It  is  easy  to  persuade  work- 
men that  the  products  of  their  industry  ought  to  belong  to 
themselves,  though  laudable  experiments  of  productive  co- 
operation have  almost  uniformly  failed.  In  none  of  the 
three  countries  has  the  possession  of  land  been  a  prominent 
object  of  cupidity,  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  its  present 
owners  are  numei'ous  enough  to  defy  spoliation.  Russia 
and  England  are,  for  different  reasons,  threatened  with 
agrarian  confiscation  rather  than  with  forcible  transfer  of 
capital  from  employers  to  workmen.  The  ownership  of 
land  by  village  communities,  which  has  become  obsolete  in 
more  civilized  countries,  still  survives  in  Russia ;  and  the 
share  of  the  lord  in  the  produce  of  the  soil  probably  seems 
to  the  peasants  an  anomaly  since  the  abolition  of  serfdom. 
In  England,  through  the  operation  of  economic  causes,  the 
freehold  of  the  soil  is  vested  in  a  comparatively  small  num- 
ber of  persons.  Many  theorists  persuade  themselves  that 
it  would  be  expedient  to  transfer  the  land  to  a  large 
number  of  petty  occupiers ;  and  demagogues  mendaciously 
assure  the  operatives  of  the  towns  that  an  increase  in 
the  agricultural  population  would  raise  their  wages  by 
diminishing  the  number  of  competitors  for  industrial  em- 
ployment. Up  to  the  present  time  no  plausible  method  of 
creating  a  class  of  small  freeholders  has  been  even  theoretically 
propounded  ;  but  some  of  the  large  farmers  whose  existence 
is  threatened  by  the  advocates  of  rural  subdivision  are 
attempting  to  profit  by  the  agitation  against  landowners. 
Without  a  shadow  of  rightful  claim,  but  encouraged  by 
dishonest  candidates  for  their  votes,  occupiers  of  large 
farms  are  struggling  to  obtain  for  themselves,  under  the 
name  of  tenant-right,  a  share  in  the  freehold.  The 
managers  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  are  more  exclusively 
and  avowedly  selfish  and  unjust  than  the  extreme  Social- 
ists, who  probably  persuade  themselves  that  they  are  acting 
for  the  benefit  of  the  general  community. 

Continental  Socialism  has  at  different  times  enjoyed  the 
patronage  of  rulers  who  regarded  themselves  as  the  chief 
protectors  of  order.    In  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign 
Napoleon  III.  affected  to  be  the  especial  patron  of  the 
working  classes  against  employers  and  capitalists.  He 
was  not  mistaken  in  his  belief  that  the  owners  of  property 
are  the  natural  champions  of  freedom ;  but  the  artisans  of 
the  great  towns  were  irreconcilably  hostile  to  every  form 
of  lawful  authority.     They  afterwards  showed   that  m 
their  judgment  the  alternative  of  the  Empire  was  neither 
a  constitutional  Monarchy  nor  a  moderate  Republic,  but 
the  Commune  of  1871.     Prince  Bismarck,  though  he 
is  far  superior  to  the  French  Emperor  in  political  sa- 
gacity, has  also  courted   the    Socialists   by  proposing 
legislative  measures  in  the  exclusive  interest  of  the  work- 
ing classes.     He  had  long  before  committed  the  mis- 
take of  founding  the  German  Parliament  on  universal 
suffrage.  Kings  and  statesmen,  in  their  profound  contempt 
for  the  multitude,  sometimes  solicit  its  alliance  against  the 
more  responsible  and  less  pliable  sections  of  the  commu- 
nity.   The  Prussian  Parliament,  with  its  double  system  of 
election  and  its  restricted  constituency,  had  endeavoured 
to  thwart  the  sagacious  policy  of  the  great  Minister.  He 
has  since  found  that  the  Imperial  Legislature  is  not  uni- 
formly deferential  and  obedient.    In  almost  all  parts  of  the 
Continent,  including  Spain  and  Italy,  Socialism  is  at  pre- 
sent more  active  and  more  menacing  than  in  England. 
Long-established  habits  of  freedom  tend  to  discourage  the 
interference  with  private  discretion  which  is  inseparable 
from  all  organized  forms  of  Socialism.    The  anarchists  have 
in  their  perverse  social  polity  not  even  retained  the  means 
of  compelling  the  members  to  adhere  to  their  own  rules. 
The  United  States  may  boast  that,  under  their  institutions, 
the  assailants  of  property  have  at  the  same  time  the  most 
unbounded  license  of  speech  and  the  least  practical  influ- 
ence.   When  Land  Leaguers  or  insurgent  bands  of  work- 
men pass  beyond  a  certain  point  of  lawlessness,  they  are 
dispersed,  if  necessary,  by  military  force,  and  their  ring- 
leaders are  in  imminent  danger  of  being  hanged.  Almost 
every  American  has  something  to  lose,  and  he  has  not  the 
smallest  disposition  to  lose  it  in  conformity  with  theories 
however  plausible.    The  great  American  capitalists,  who 
are  believed  to  be  the  richest  in  the  world,  share  the 
security  which  is  indispensable  to  the  owners  of  petty 
hoards  of  savings.    It  is  unfortunately  true  that  many 
professional  politicians  in  the  United  States  encourage 
conspiracies  against  persons  and  property,  as  long  as 
criminal  designs  are  to  be  executed  in  Ireland,  or  in 
Great  Britain.    The  crime  is  to  be  perpetrated,  if  at  all, 
in  distant  countries,  and  the  missionaries  of  anarchy  and 
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assassination  have  votes  to  give  in  return  for  toleration. 
If  any  faction  should  introduce  into  the  United  States  for 
domestic  consumption  the  modern  system  of  agitation  by 
dynamite  and  petroleum,  it  will  find  itself  confronted,  not 
by  edifying  arguments,  but  by  the  pitiless  application  of 
irresistible  force. 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  OPPOSITION. 

TT  is  riot  surprising  that  the  article  which  has  appeared 
JL  in  the  Fortnightly  Itevieiv  under  the  above  title  should 
have  given  much  comfort  and  satisfaction  to  the  sup- 
porters of  Mr.  Gladstone.  Politicians  who  think  first  of 
the  welfare  of  the  nation  are  not  usually  gratified  by  signs 
of  weakness  and  disorganization  even  in  the  political  party 
with  which  they  do  not  sympathize.  They  know  that, 
while  parties  so  neai'ly  balanced  as  to  cause  perpetual 
fluctuations  in  policy  and  government  are  a  curse  to  a 
country,  the  complete  triumph  of  one  party  is  a  curse 
hardly  less.  The  drag  is  not  a  more  important  part  of  the 
coach  than  the  wheels ;  but  in  the  coach  of  politics  it  is  a 
part  hardly  less  important,  and,  when  it  is  out  of  order, 
the  danger  of  running  violently  down  steep  places  is 
not  to  be  despised.  But  those  who  can  only  be  called 
Gladstonians  (because  it  has  long  been  impossible  to 
discern  any  principle  in  their  political  views  except 
adherence  to  Mr.  Gladstone)  do  not  consider  the  matter 
in  this  light.  Their  sole  object  is  to  crush,  conclude,  and 
quell  the  sinners  who  do  not  believe  in  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  the  institutions  which  shelter  and  assist  those  sinners. 
They  are  so  rejoiced  over  the  Fortnightly  article  that  Lord 
Edmond  Fitzmaurice  has  won  from  them  magnificent 
compliments  on  his  oratory  and  his  statesmanship  at  no 
greater  cost  than  that  of  reading  the  production  of  the  "Two 
41  Conservatives  "  and  quoting  it  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  is  true  that  the  member  of  the  Conservative  party 
whose  sentiments  they  supposed  it  to  express  has  denounced 
it  as  "acrimonious  and  silly" — epithets  which,  indeed, 
not  insufficiently  describe  it.  But  that  denunciation  will 
doubtless  be  taken  by  the  kind  of  political  wiseacre  who 
officiates  as  London  Correspondent  to  the  provincial  papers 
as  a  stratagem  to  conceal  authorship,  or  at  least  approval. 

To  any  one  who,  with  some  knowledge  of  politics,  reads 
the  paper  in  question,  its  authorship  is  a  matter  of  much 
less  interest  than  the  correctness  of  the  view  it  gives.  To 
any  one  who  adds  to  some  knowledge  of  politics  some 
knowledge  of  the  inner  side  of  journalism,  its  authorship 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  a  matter  of  interest  at  all.  Any 
practised  writer  for  the  public  press  could,  without  the 
slightest  difficulty,  have  produced  the  article  to  order, 
either  as  a  representation  of  what  malcontent  Conserva- 
tives are  supposed  to  think,  or  as  a  representation  of  what 
triumphant  Radicals  would  like  to  imagine  that  they  do 
think.  It  would  be  a  bad  compliment  to  Mr.  Escott  to 
suppose  that  his  authors  are  not  nominally  Conservatives 
at  all;  but  there  are  Conservatives  and  Conservatives. 
Until  very  recently  an  enterprising  editor  might,  with 
perfect  literal  truth,  have  substituted  for  Lord  Brabourne's 
name  "  a  Liberal,"  and  for  Lord  Derby's  "  a  Con- 
"  servative."  But  the  views  which  would  in  each  case 
have  stood  over  these  signatures  would  scarcely  have  been 
in  the  one  case  Liberal  or  in  the  other  Conservative,  ac- 
cording to  the  general  sense  of  either  party.  Neither 
would  the  present  utterance,  however  genuine,  bo  specially 
surprising.  During  the  interval  between  the  spring  of 
1S74  and  the  time  when  the  Bulgarian  affair  provided  Mr. 
Gladstone  with  a  new  ladder  to  power,  much  more  de- 
sponding and  much  more  ferocious  things  than  any  hero 
said  of  the  Conservative  party  and  the  Conservative  leaders 
were  said  of  him  and  of  his  party  by  some  whom  he  had 
lately  led,  and  whom  he  now  leads  again.  Much  later  the 
famous  and  formal  revolt  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  against 
Lord  Hartington  was,  in  appearance,  a  far  more  serious 
matter  than  the  amusing  fantasia  on  the  Tory-democratic 
theme  by  which  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  has  just 
aroused  a  respectful  ecstasy  in  the  Radical  mind.  Lastly — 
to  finish  with  a  part  of  the  subject  which  is  really  of 
little  moment — the  writer,  whoever  he  be,  has  either 
overdone  his  part  or  has  betrayed  himself.  No  Con- 
servative, using  that  word  in  the  sense  of  the  holder 
of  a  political  creed,  not  the  mere  condottiere  of  a  poli- 
tical party,  would  have  ended  his  disquisition  by  the  de- 
scription of  Mr.  Gladstone  which  appears  in  this  article. 
Nor  would  any  such   Conservative  give  the  account 


of  Tory  policy  and  leadership  that  is  here  given. 
The  "Two  Conservatives"  have  apparently  divided  the 
attack  between  them.  Number  one  assails  the  party 
organization  and  the  character  of  the  leaders  generally  ; 
number  two  assails  the  division  of  the  chief  command 
between  Lord  Salisbury  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  and 
the  Irish  policy  of  the  party.  It  is  unfortunato  for  these 
two  gentlemen  that  their  speech  agrees  not.  Number  one 
(taking  the  "  Tory  democrat "  ideal  in  a  manner  suspi- 
ciously suggestive  of  that  ideal  as  it  is  supposed  to  exist 
by  Radicals,  rather  than  as  it  is  actually  held  by  any 
Tory)  denounces  the  aristocratic  clique  which  heads  the 
party,  and  the  subordination  of  borough  members  to 
county  members,  and  of  town  interests  to  the  interests  of 
landowners.  Number  two,  forgetful  of  his  partner, 
complains  of  the  "  bourgeois  "  character  of  Sir  R. 
Cross  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  whom  he  acknowledges 
to  be  the  Conservative  leaders  of  most  weight  next 
to  the  nominal  chiefs.  Evidently  the  Two  Conservatives 
are  hard  to  please.  They  agree,  however,  in  exhibiting 
an  agreeable  disregard  of  history.  That  before  the  last 
Reform  Bill  "  no  attempt  was  made  to  disguise  the 
"  exclusive  character  of  the  Conservative  party,"  and  that 
attention  to  registration  was  the  invention  of  some 
Lancashire  Conservatives  who  were  snubbed  and  left  in 
the  cold  by  the  party  magnates,  will  certainly  be  news  to 
all  actual  students  of  the  politics  of  the  last  fifty  years. 
But  perhaps  the  description  of  the  Irish  land  scheme 
which  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  at  one  time  projected  as  "  a 
"  socialistic  kite,"  is  a  still  better  instance  of  the  animus, 
the  information,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  writers.  There 
may  have  been,  and  were,  considerable  difficulties,  political 
and  economical,  about  that  scheme,  but  a  political  writer 
who  calls  it  Socialist  might  as  well  call  it  Manichajan. 
The  one  epithet  is  as  applicable  as  the  other,  and  as 
expressive  of  dislike,  which  is  evidently  the  only  thought 
or  feeling  requiring  expression. 

It  is,  however,  scarcely  necessary  to  analyse  or  dissect 
a  crude  prod  action  possessing  the  political  value  and  in- 
formation of  an  article  in  a  "society"  paper,  characterized, 
as  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  has  very  well  remarked,  by 
equal  silliness  and  acrimony,  and  scarcely  more  noteworthy 
intrinsically  if  it  happened  to  be  the  work  of  a  discon- 
tented Conservative  than  if  it  were  an  attempt  in  the  style 
of  the  "Shortest  Way  with  the  Dissenters"  by  a  smart 
Radical.  The  only  importance  which  it  has  for  English- 
men who  are  neither  one  nor  the  other  lies  in  the  ques- 
tion how  far  its  views  correspond  with  facts,  and  how  far 
it  is  really  the  case  that  the  only  political  party  which, 
with  all  its  faults,  stands  between  England  and  the 
corruption  of  America  or  the  political  annihilation  of 
France,  is  withering  away  equally  at  head  and  at  root. 
Unluckily  for  the  Two  Conservatives,  the  municipal  elec- 
tions have  come  to  supply  a  very  practical  answer  to 
their  jeremiad.  The  balance  of  victories  for  the  con- 
tested seats  in  these  elections,  which  have  for  years  past 
been  rightly  regarded  as  the  best  or  only  possible  test 
of  the  political  inclination  of  the  country,  is  in  favour  of 
the  Conservatives  by  rather  more  than  three  to  two.  The 
Conservative  gains  are,  moreover,  obtained  for  the  most 
part,  not  in  places  which  were  already  in  the  possession  of 
that  party,  but  either  in  Liberal  strongholds  or  in  towns 
which  fell  away  to  the  Liberals  at  the  last  election.  This, 
considering  the  immense  recovery  of  popularity  which 
the  Government  have  secured  by  their  Egyptian  proceed- 
ings, is  certainly  a  remarkable  result,  though  of  course 
its  importance  must  not  be  exaggerated.  It  is  a  result, 
be  it  remembered,  which  has  happened  in  those  very 
boroughs  where,  as  the  Two  Conservatives  lament,  "  real 
"  work:  is  never  done  "  by  the  Conservative  organiza- 
tions, where  Conservative  energy  is  limited  to  the  getting 
down  of  star  speakers  from  London,  and  the  procuring  of 
monied,  but  otherwise  useless,  Parliamentary  candidates 
from  the  Carlton.  It  would  appear  that  the  voters  of  last 
Wednesday  had  no  idea  of  the  portentous  fact  known  to 
the  Two  Conservatives,  that  the  party  chiefs  of  Conser- 
vatism "  half  fear  and  half  despise  the  common  people  "  ; 
while  Mr.  Gladstone  "  has  a  passionate  sympathy  ''  for 
them.  It  would  almost  seem  that,  unlike  the  Two  Conser- 
vatives, they  hold  that  the  Conservative  chiefs  neither  fear 
nor  despise  the  common  people  at  all,  and  have  a  shrewd 
suspicion  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  passionate  sympathy  for 
the  people  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  a  passionate 
appetite  for  office.  Faults,  and  some  grave  faults,  may  no 
doubt  be  found  with  all  political  parties  at  all  times,  and 
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not  least  with  the  Conservative  party  at  this  time. 
Neither  partisan  Tories  nor  that  large  body  of  English- 
men who,  as  has  been  said,  see  in  a  moderate  and  well- 
balanced  party  Opposition  the  safety  of  the  nation,  can 
afford  to  be  indifferent  to  the  warning  even  of  unfriendly 
or  interested  signalmen,  especially  in  face  of  a  Radical 
organization  which  is  avowedly  careless  of  anything  but 
party  triumph.  There  are  certain  inconveniences  inse- 
parable from  a  dual  leadership — that  is  certain  ;  and  in 
a  party  which,  unlike  its  opponents,  has  no  bait  of  general 
plunder  to  offer,  but  simply  undertakes  to  secure  to  every 
man  and  every  class  their  own,  it  is  probably  unavoidable 
that  jealousies  between  different  men  and  different  classes 
should  arise.  These  it  is  no  more  the  interest  of  party 
leaders  than  it  is  a  national  interest  in  the  best  sense  to 
quiet  and  appease.  But  a  representation  of  any  political 
party  which  describes  it  in  language  borrowed  almost 
literally  from  the  accusations  of  its  opponents  may  cer- 
tainly be  dismissed  as  a  thing  devised  by_  the  enemy, 
whether  that  enemy  be  within  the  party  or  without  it. 


THE  FRENCH  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE 
ANARCHISTS. 

r~T!HE  Lyons  Correspondent  of  the  Daily  News  has  given 
J-    a  significant  quotation  from  an  anarchist  organ,  the 
Droit  Social.    As  long  ago  as  the  12th  of  March  the  cafe 
which  was  the  scene  of  the  recent  explosion  was  de- 
nounced in  this  organ  as  being  the  after-midnight  resort  of 
merchants,  advocates,  students,  policemen,  and  grisettes, 
who  eat  truffles  and  drink  champagne,  while  the  wretched 
workmen,  whose  sufferings  they  mock,  are  forced  to  labour 
night  and  day  to  gain  a  miserable  subsistence.    This  pas- 
sage is  nothing  less  than  a  proclamation  of  revolt  against 
the  natural  leaders  of  revolutions.    M.  Taine  has  lately 
shown  how  largely  the  Revolution  of  1789  was  in  the  hands 
of  advocates,  students,  and  their  female  friends,  and  in  this 
respect  1830  and  1848  were  truthful  copies  of  their  greater 
predecessor.    In  all  three  the  working  classes  supplied 
the  hands,  but  the  brain  was  contributed  by  barristers 
without  briefs  and  by  students  without  careers.    This  is 
no  longer  a  part  which  it  is  open  to  these  interesting 
classes  to  play.    They  have  been  found  out  by  the  work- 
men they  undertook  to  lead,  and  the  only  dignity  still  in 
reserve  for  them  seems  to  be  the  dignity  of  being  the 
first  victims  of  some  future  Socialist  outbreak.    "  The 
"  first  act  of  the  social  revolution,"  says  the  Droit  Social, 
"  will  be  to  destroy  this  and  similar  dens.    To  extirpate 
"  the  malady  we  must  destroy  the  cause."    The  leaders  of 
this  new  movement  will  be  taken  from  the  same  class  that 
furnishes  the  rank  and  file.    What  effect  this  change  will 
have  it  is  impossible  to  say.    The  new  leaders  will  perhaps 
be  less  self-seeking  than  the  old  ones,  and  less  given  to 
look  at  political  issues  with  a  single  eye  to  their  own  ad- 
vancement.    As   regards   political   capability,    there  is 
probably  little  or  nothing  to  choose  between  them.  But 
the  discontent  of  the  working  class  has  this  much  of 
justification,  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  educated 
failures  who  have  hitherto  been  the  promoters  of  revolu- 
tion, that  it  is  founded  in  actual  physical  distress.  The 
sufferings  of  the  French  working  class  are  the  sufferings 
of  men  who  spend  an  appreciable  part  of  their  lives  in  the 
near  neighbourhood  of  starvation.     In  judging  of  the 
effect  which  the  anarchical  manifestoes  now  being  circu- 
lated in  France  are  likely  to  have  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
member that  wages  in  France  are  lower  than  wages  in 
England,  that  the  French  working  day  is  longer  than  the 
English,  and,  above  all,  that  in  France  there  is  no  Poor- 
law.    The  workman  has  nothing  to  look  forward  to  if  he 
falls  ill,  or  if  work  is  slack,  but  the  scanty  savings  which 
he  may  have  by  him  if  he  has  had  the  rare  self-denial  not  to 
spend  his  wages  as  soon  as  he  has  received  them.  The 
English  Poor-law  is  not  in  all  ways  an  institution  to  be 
proud  of,  but  it  has  its  use  as  a  barrier  against  revolution. 
The  man  who  knows  that,  however  badly  things  may  go 
with  him,  he  need  never  starve,  is  sa\ed  from  the  worst  of 
the  anxieties  which  embitter  those  who  feel  them  against 
the  society  which  leaves  them  to  live  or  die  as  chance  may 
determine. 

The  Government  has  lately  made  an  informal  commu- 
nication to  the  press,  in  which,  after  saying  by  way  of 
soothing  alarm  that  the  outrages  at  Montceau  and  Lyons 
are  only  isolated  acts,  it  goes  on  to  attribute  them  to  an 
organized  association  which  has  its  principal  seat  abroad. 


It  is  not  quite  clear  how  the  recent  outrages  can  be  at 
once  isolated  and  organized,  but  the  Ministers  are  probably 
of  opinion  that  the  nation  will  be  too  much  interested  in 
the  assurance  with  which  the  note  concludes  to  criti- 
cize   the  logic  of  the  statement  by   which  it  is  pre- 
faced.    They  are  firmly  resolved,  they  say,  to  maintain 
public  order,  and  they  have  the  means  of  giving  effect  to 
their  resolution.     The  truth  of  the  latter  assertion  is 
beyond  dispute.    It  is  only  by  the  weakness  of  the  autho- 
rities that  the  anarchists  can  become  really  formidable. 
The  Government  have  simply  to  put  the  law  into  execution, 
and  the  distribution  of  dynamite  becomes  a  game  that  few 
will  be  desperate  enough  to  play  at.    Nor  can  there  be  any 
doubt  that  the  Government  are  in  a  sense  resolved  to 
maintain  order.     They  are  going  to  keep  a  permanent 
garrison  at  Montceau,  and  for  nearly  a  fortnight  past 
Lyons  has  been  completely  at  their  mercy.  Every  strategic 
point,  we  are  told,  is  occupied  with  troops,  and.  the  forts 
which  command  the  city  "  are  prepared  at  the  word  of 
"  command  to  lay  any  part  of  it  in  ashes."     If  the 
anarchists  were  foolish  enough  to  keep  themselves  con- 
stantly before  the  public,  the  Government  would  no  doubt 
continue  to  maintain  this  attitude  of  heroic  preparation. 
Already,  however,  they  seem  to  have  discovered  that  they 
have  come  to  the  front  prematurely,  and  that  the  outrages 
which  have  caused  so  much  alarm  are  not  likely  to  be  imme- 
diately repeated.  In  that  case  a  large  part  of  the  Republican 
party  will  at  once  set  themselves  to  make  light  of  a  danger 
from  which  escape  has  been  so  prompt  and  easy.    The  old 
commonplaces  about  the  absolute  unity  which  subsists 
among  Republicans,  and  the  necessity  of  their  making 
common  cause  against  their  common  enemy,  will  once 
more  be  brought  out,  and  the  Government  will  be  advised 
that  the  best  way  of  putting  down  anarchy  will  be  to  put 
down  clericalism.    Not  one  of  the  recent  Administrations 
has  shown  any  power  of  disregarding  this  treacherous 
counsel.    For  some  time  past  the  Government  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  existence  of  the  very  organization  to 
which  they  trace  the  recent  outrages,  and  the  public  will 
naturally  inquire  what  influence  this  knowledge  has  had 
upon   their  administration.     Judged  by  this  standard, 
the   Ministry  can   hardly  hope   to    come  well    out  of 
the  trial.     Information   has    been   given  them  of  the 
meetings  of  secret  societies,  and  the  Socialist  press  has 
not  disguised  its  desire  that  these  societies  may  soon 
give  Frenchmen  a  foretaste  of  the  methods  reserved  for 
the  classes  who  do  not  work  with  their  hands  aiid  the 
classes  who  do  not  work  at  all.    But  all  this  time  the 
Government  have  done  nothing.    Their  activity  has  taken 
quite  another  direction.    They  have  been  busy  in  purify- 
ing the  public  service,  in  taking  care  that  no  member  of 
the  dispossessed  congregations  makes  his  way  back  to  his 
former  home,  in  considering  to  what  new  restrictions  it  is 
possible  to  subject  the  clergy.     They  may,  of  course, 
behave  themselves  differently  in  the  future  from  what 
they  have  done  in  the  past ;  but  the  timid  and  distrustful 
Conservatism  which  is  common  in  France  will  be  inclined 
to  judge  their  professions  by  their  acts  rather  than  to 
assume  that  their  acts  will  square  with  their  professions. 

However  excellent,  therefore,  may  be  the  intentions  of 
the  French  Cabinet,  they  must  expect  to  encounter  two- 
difficulties  in  dealing  boldly  with  the  anarchists.  The 
Chamber  of  Deputies  may  accept  their  own  account  of 
what  they  want  to  do,  but  it  will  give  them  only  a  half- 
hearted support  in  doing  it.  The  Republican  majority, 
as  it  is  at  present  constituted,  disclaims  all  sympathy  with 
anarchist  outrages,  but  it  is  an  extremely  severe  critic  of 
the  measures  taken  to  suppress  them.  M.  Cl^mengeau, 
and  even  M.  Gambetta,  if  their  newspapers  may  be  taken 
as  evidence  of  their  views,  cannot  so  much  as  think  of  the 
outrages  at  Montceau  without  being  reminded  of  the 
clerical  excesses  which  are  alleged  to  have  been  the  cause 
of  them  ;  and  they  seem  disposed  to  insist  that  every 
measure  of  coercion  directed  against  the  anarchists  shall 
be  accompanied  with  one  of  equal  severity  against  the 
Church.  If  the  Go  vernment  obtain  their  support  on  this 
condition,  the  subordinates  upon  whom  the  work  of  re- 
pression falls  will  speedily  draw  their  own  moral.  They 
will  be  a  little  blind  to  the  errors  of  men  who,  after  all, 
are  as  much  anti-clerical  as  the  authorities  themselves, 
and  very  much  alive  to  the  provocations  which  the 
pretensions  of  the  Church  have  given  to  men  ori- 
ginally well-intentioned.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Government  look  to  the  Conservative  feeling  of  the 
country  to  uphold  them  in  their  contest  with  the 
anarchists,  where  are  they  to  find  it  ?    It  exists,  no 
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doubt,  in  the  constituencies  ;  but  there  is  very  little  trace 
of  it  in  the  elections,  and  it  is  very  feebly  represented  in 
the  Chamber.  If  the  Government  could  convince  the 
Conservatives  that  they  are  prepared  to  govern  France 
with  a  really  vigorous  hand,  to  maintain  law  and  order 
without  flinching,  and  not  rashly  to  quarrel  with  institu- 
tions that  have  survived  three  revolutions,  they  might 
perhaps  venture  on  an  appeal  to  the  country.  But  there 
is  as  yet  no  evidence  that  the  Conservatives  believe  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  They  distrust  this  Government  as 
they  have  distrusted  pretty  well  all  the  Governments  that 
have  preceded  it ;  and,  so  long  as  they  remain  in  this  frame 
of  mind,  a  general  election  might  only  result  in  sending 
up  a  new  Chamber  no  less  Radical  than  its  predecessor. 
It  is  a  pitiable  position  for  a  Government  to  be  in ;  but 
it  is  also  one  from  which  there  seems  no  present  prospect 
of  release. 


SPANISH  POLITICS. 

ONE  of  five  or  six  Spanish  political  leaders  whose 
names  are  well  known  in  England  thinks  that  his 
turn  for  office  has  come  round.  Marshal  Sekeano  is,  as 
enthusiastic  Liberals  say  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  resolved,  if 
possible,  to  devote  himself  to  the  official  service  of  his 
country.  He  has  often  been  in  power  before,  and  if  he 
were  at  the  age  of  seventy-two  to  miss  the  present  oppor- 
tunity, he  could  scarcely  hope  for  another  chance.  The 
political  cause  which  he  on  this  occasion  represents  is  not 
clearly  defined,  except  that  he  proposes  to  restore  one  of 
the  numei'ous  Constitutions  which  have  at  various  times 
been  established  in  Spain.  The  document  which  Marshal 
Serrano  selects  for  his  present  purpose  is  the  Constitution 
of  1869,  which  includes  the  common  democratic  pro- 
visions, and  especially  universal  suffrage.  It  seems  pro- 
bable that  the  introduction  or  restoration  of  any  special 
Constitution  is  a  secondary  object;  for  Serrano,  although  he 
professes  to  be  the  head  of  the  Advanced  Dynastic  Liberal 
party,  is  supported  by  some  of  the  Conservatives,  and 
on  the  other  side  by  a  section  of  the  Republicans.  His 
immediate,  and  perhaps  his  ultimate,  purpose  will  be  at- 
tained if  he  can  turn  out  Senor  Sagasta  and  his  colleagues. 
Serrano  is  prudently  vague  in  his  definition  of  the  conse- 
quences which  are  to  follow  from  his  success.  In  one  of 
his  declarations  he  proposed  to  do  his  country  the  real 
service  of  introducing  a  more  liberal  policy  in  matters  of 
trade;  but,  having  probably  been  informed  that  there  wa3  a 
danger  of  provoking  the  hostility  of  the  Catalonians,  or  per- 
haps of  the  Andalusian  wine-growers,  he  has  since  explained 
that  in  negotiating  with  foreign  Governments  he  would 
always  keep  in  view  the  interests  of  Spain.  Englishmen 
have  assuredly  no  reason  to  wish  for  the  continuance  in 
office  of  the  present  Ministry,  which  has  constantly  en- 
deavoured to  obtain  by  flagrant  injustice  a  relaxation  of 
the  wine  duties  which  might  in  itself  be  defended  on 
plausible  grounds.  Unfortunately,  experience  shows  that 
in  Spain,  as  in  many  other  countries,  successive  Govern- 
ments find  it  more  profitable  to  court  the  favour  of  mono- 
polists than  to  increase  the  prosperity  of  the  unorganized 
mass  of  consumers.  No  judicious  English  politician  would, 
if  he  could  influence  the  conflict  of  parties  in  Spain,  stir 
a  finger  for  selfish  reasons  in  aid  of  any  faction  or  of  any 
competitor  for  office. 

It  is  possible  that  a  similar  indifference  to  personal  con- 
tests for  power  may  be  not  uncommon  in  Spain.  For 
many  years  past,  military  and  political  leaders  have  suc- 
ceeded one  another  with  little  benefit  to  the  country  ;  and 
sometimes  the  changes  which  they  produced  have  degene- 
rated into  revolution.  Within  fifteen  years  Spain  has 
been  governed  by  a  nominally  constitutional  monarchy 
during  the  reign  of  Queen  Isabella,  by  the  provisional 
Administration  of  Serrano  and  Prim,  by  a  foreign  King  who 
eventually  abdicated,  by  a  Republic,  by  Castelar  as  virtual 
dictator,  by  a  Regency  in  which  again  Serrano  held  the 
highest  post,  and  by  Alfonso  XII.,  as  the  legitimate  heir 
ol  the  Bourbon  kings.  In  the  former  monarchy  Sagasta 
alternated  with  Zorrilla  as  the  chief  of  a  Parliamentary 
majority.  Serrano  has  ruled  as  a  Court  favourite,  as  an 
insurgent  general,  as  a  champion  of  order,  and  as  regent; 

ad  He  now  represents  the  great  Spanish  principle  of  official 
vicissitude.  It  happens  that  Sagasta  entered  on  his  pre- 
s  nt  term  of  office  in  accordance  with  the  same  remark- 
able  system.  Canovas  del  Castillo,  to  whom  Alfonso  XII. 
owed   his    early   training,    has    been    Prime  Minister 


during  the  greater  part  of  his  nine  years'  reign  ;  but  at 
last  the  King  seems  to  have  become  weary  of  his  old 
preceptor  ;  and,  in  accordance  with  his  desire  for  a 
change,  the  veteran  Sagasta  was  recalled  to  power. 
Both  the  outgoing  Minister  and  his  successor,  according 
to  Spanish  custom,  commanded  the  support  of  a  ma- 
jority in  the  Cortes ;  but  Sagasta  has,  since  the  ex- 
clusion of  Zorrilla  from  power,  been  the  only  Minister 
who  owed  his  predominance  to  his  eloquence  and  his  skill 
in  managing  a  popular  Assembly.  According  to  the  latest 
accounts,  he  meets  the  threats  of  Serrano  and  his  ad- 
herents with  defiance ;  but,  if  former  precedents  are 
followed,  the  aspirants  to  office  are  likely  to  prevail  over 
the  actual  holders.  Marshal  Serrano's  patriotic  suscepti- 
bility has  probably  been  stimulated  by  the  knowledge  that 
various  persons  and  factions  are  discontented  with  the 
present  Government. 

The  Dynastic  Left,  as  the  new  Opposition  calls  it- 
self, proposes,  in  accordance  with  the  most  vicious 
of  Spanish  traditions,  to  change,  not  only  the  Minis- 
try, but  the  Constitution.  In,  a  certain  sense,  Marshal 
Serrano  is  consistent  in  demanding  the  re-establishment 
of  the  Constitution  of  1869,  which  was  enacted  during 
his  former  tenure  of  power ;  but  no  organic  modification 
of  the  system  has  since  been  introduced  ;  and  it  is  much 
more  important  that  a  Constitution  should  be  permanent 
than  that  it  should  contain  any  special  details  which  might 
more  conveniently  be  left  to  ordinary  legislation.  Though 
the  pi'oposed  Constitution  and  its  authors  may  be  called 
dynastic,  the  title  of  the  King  will  be  weakened  by  an  un- 
necessary re-enactment.  In  modern  Spain  a  nine  years' 
possession  of  the  throne  counts  for  something.  Serrano, 
if  he  succeeds,  will  alter  the  date  from  1873  to  1882.  Per- 
haps Martinez  de  Campos,  who  restored  the  Bourbons,  may 
regard  with  jealousy  this  substitution  of  Serrano  for  himself 
as  the  founder  or  patron  of  the  monarchy.  The  intentions  of 
the  King  have  not  yet  been  disclosed  ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  he  may  regard  the  Dynastic  Left  with  reasonable 
suspicion.  His  refusal  of  a  dissolution  might  perhaps 
embarrass  a  new  Ministry.  In  Spain  a  general  election, 
whatever  may  be  the  prevailing  franchise,  always  results 
in  the  return  of  a  large  majority  in  favour  of  the  actual 
Government.  The  condition  of  the  country,  though  it  is 
still  unsettled,  has  so  far  improved  that  Serrano  seeks  to 
effect  his  objects  by  intrigue  or  by  appeals  to  the  Cortes, 
and  not  by  a  military  revolt.  It  was  by  force  of  arms  that 
he  dethroned  Isabella  II.,  that  Pavia,  amid  universal 
satisfaction,  turned  the  Republican  Cortes  out  of  doors, 
and  that  Martinez  de  Campos  restored  the  present 
monarchy.  Canovas  del  Castillo  and  Sagasta  have  been 
Parliamentary  Ministers,  and  apparently  Serrano  intends, 
on  the  present  occasion,  to  follow  their  example. 

Although  some  of  the  minor  Republican  leaders  have 
given  their  adhesion  to  the  movement,  Castelar  stands 
aloof.  His  objection  probably  applies  to  recognition  of 
the  dynasty,  rather  than  to  the  merits  of  the  struggle  be- 
tween Serrano  and  Sagasta.  One  of  the  most  eloquent 
of  European  orators,  and,  with  a  single  exception,  the 
wordiest,  Castelar  is,  except  as  far  as  he  is  a  fanatic,  an 
exceptionally  honest  man.  No  statesman  who  is  in  one 
direction  controlled  by  an  invincible  prejudice  can  hold 
the  highest  rank  in  political  morality.  Having  from  his 
youth  believed  in  the  idol  which  is  called  a  Republic, 
Castelar  has  deliberately  renounced  his  freedom  of  judg- 
ment in  the  choice  of  means  for  promoting  the  benefit  of  his 
country.  The  English  Jacobites  of  the  last  century  and  the 
French  Legitimists  of  two  generations  have  disqualified 
themselves  for  the  public  service  by  an  exactly  similar 
bigotry.  It  happened  that,  through  the  crimes  and  follies 
of  its  antagonists,  the  Republican  party  at  one  time 
obtained  supreme  power  in  Spain.  The  rest  of  its  leaders 
took  the  opportunity  of  proving  that  in  dishonesty  and 
imbecility  they  far  surpassed  their  rivals  among  the  various 
monarchical  factions.  In  the  crisis  which  they  produced, 
Castelar  alone  had  the  virtue  and  the  courage  to  come  to 
the  rescue  of  society,  with  a  generous  disregard  of  the 
windy  doctrines  which  he  had  spent  his  life  in  pro- 
pounding. For  a  few  months  he  ruled  the  country  with- 
out the  intervention  of  a  Parliament,  and  he  suppressed  a 
dangerous  rebellion  promoted  by  the  extreme  Republicans. 
When  he  at  last  permitted  the  ignoble  Republican  Assembly 
to  resume  its  functions,  his  beneficent  authority  was  at  once 
superseded.  All  patriotic  Spaniards  agreed  in  approving 
of  the  summary  suppression  by  military  force  of  the 
foolish  and  factious  Cortes.    Since  that  time  Castelar, 
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though  he  lias  retained  his  Republican  principles,  has  re- 
fused to  concur  in  any  plot  or  agitation  against  the  re- 
stored monarchy.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  a 
superstitious  obstinacy  should  prevent  him  from  placing 
his  services  at  the  disposal  of  the  country  and  the  King. 

It  is  probable  that  djnastic  parties  may  for  the  present 
safely  prosecute  their  internal  dissensions  without  fearing 
the  intervention  of  the  discredited  Republicans.  The  neigh- 
bouring French  Republic  has  not  added  to  the  popularity 
of  the  system  which  it  represents  ;  and  the  Spaniards  have 
special  reasons  of  their  own  for  preferring  their  actual 
institutions.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  French 
army  will  interfere  in  political  contests.  It  has  hitherto 
always  obeyed  the  existing  Government,  as  during  the 
Parisian  insurrection  of  1848,  and  again  in  the  days  of  the 
Commune.  Even  in  1851,  when  it  was  doubtful  whether 
the  President  or  the  Legislature  had  a  lawful  claim  to 
military  obedience,  the  army  followed  the  direction  of  the 
Minister  of  War.  The  traditions  of  Spanish  revolution 
are  less  assuring.  O'Donnell,  Narvaez,  Prim,  Serrano, 
and  Martinez  de  Campos  have  successively  conducted 
military  insurrections  against  the  Government  established 
at  the  time.  The  ambition  of  soldiers  is  more  effectually 
restrained  by  a  King  than  by  a  Republic.  Many  of  the 
successful  Spanish  rebellions  of  recent  times  might  perhaps 
never  have  been  attempted  if  there  had  not  been  a  woman 
on  the  throne.  The  results  of  the  present  struggle  will  be 
watched  in  foreign  countries  with  a  tempered  curiosity  ; 
but,  if  Serrano  triumphs,  he  may  possibly  correct  the 
perverse  commercial  legislation  of  his  predecessors. 


HOME  RULE  DISCUSSIONS. 

ALTHOUGH  the  gagging  debates  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  unsettled  state  of  the  Egyptian 
question  have  somewhat  averted  the  general  attention  of 
the  English  public  from  Ireland,  the  November  Reviews 
devote  nearly  as  much  space  to  the  topic  as  during  the 
heat  of  the  late  Parliamentary  controversy.  The  Fort- 
nightly  Review  and  the  Nineteenth  Century  contain  three 
papers  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  Healy,  Mr.  John  Morley,  and 
Lord  Ebrington.  The  last  is  in  every  respect  the  least 
important,  and  may  be  very  briefly  described.  Lord 
Ebrington  has  industriously  collected  statistics  to  prove 
that  the  Sub-Commissioners  have  not  unduly  reduced  rents. 
A  note  at  the  end  of  the  article,  however,  which  is  written 
in  a  decidedly  more  natural  style  than  the  text,  disposes 
of  Lord  Ebrington's  claims  as  a  political  or  economical 
authority.  He  knows,  it  eeems,  of  a  farm  in  the  West  of 
England  which,  at  the  expiration  of  a  thirty  years'  lease, 
has  been  relet  at  a  reduction  of  five  per  cent.  "  What  a 
"  row  there  would  have  been,"  says  Lord  Ebrington  in- 
genuously, "if  a  Sub-Commissioner  had  made  such  an 
"  alteration  in  a  rent  that  had  not  been  raised  for  thirty 
"  years."  Lord  Ebrington  forgets  the  important  dif- 
ference that  the  English  landlord  reduced  his  rent  of  his 
own  free  will,  because  he  knew  that  in  the  open  market 
no  one  would  give  him  more ;  while  the  Irish  landlord 
has  his  rent  reduced  four  or  five  times  as  much  without 
his  own  consent,  and  in  defiance  of  the  fact  that  the 
competition  value,  putting  Land  Act  and  Land  League 
aside,  is  as  high  as  ever,  or  higher.  A  young  nobleman 
whose  powers  o£  argument  reach  no  further  than  this 
should  confine  himself  to  the  safe,  if  unexciting,  field  of 
statistics. 

The  other  two  papers  are  of  very  different  importance. 
Mr.  Healy  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  ablest  man, 
intellectually  speaking,  of  the  whole  Irish  party,  and  the 
extremer  English  Radicals  would  be  puzzled  to  find  many 
equals  among  their  number  to  the  late  Editor  of  the 
Fortnightly  Revieiv  in  literary  ability,  in  acquaintance  with 
historical  politics,  and  in  such  fairness  of  mind  as  can 
accompany  strong  and  decided  political  views.  The  reader, 
therefore,  though  he  may  feel  that  other  spokesmen  mi«-ht 
better  represent  the  practical  sentiments  or  intentions 
of  the  parties  here  in  evidence,  can  hardly  expect  the 
arguments  in  the  one  case  for  Home  Rule,  in  the  other  for 
and  against  it  from  a  certain  point  of  view,  to  be  better 
put  for  him  by  any  one  else.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
Mr.  Healy  is,  for  him,  studiously  moderate  in  language, 
though  just  as  uncompromising  in  sentiment  as  if  he 
were  informing  the  House  that  he  "  knew  nothing 
"  about  these  people  " — these  people  being  his  Sove- 
reign and  her  family.    His  argument  is  a  very  simple 


one,  and  needs  hardly  any  abstracting,  boiling  down,  or 
summarizing.    It  is  simply  this  ;  "  We  mean  to  have  Homo 
"  Rule,  and  we  shall  give  you  no  peace  till  wo  have  Home 
"  Rule.    But  if  you  give  us  Homo  Rule,  we  will  give  you 
"  peace."  This  proposition,  or  bundle  of  propositions,  is  no 
doubt  worth  discussion.     But  it  is  observable  that  Mr. 
Healy,  like  everybody  else  who  takes  his  view,  is  unable, 
with  all  his  artful  straightforwardness,  to  avoid  indicating 
not  a  few  of  the  pitfalls  that  lie  in  his  way.    He  remarks 
that  before  the  Union  the  national  debt  of  Ireland  was 
thirteen  millions,  while  "  now  she  is  saddled  with  taxes  ou 
"  eight  hundred  millions."  It  may  be  hoped  that  it  is  only 
an  awkwardness  of  expression  by  which  Air.  Healy  seems 
to  imply  that,  as  Ireland  had  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
thirteen,  so  she  has  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  eight  hundred 
all  to  herself.    But  even  Mr.  Healy  will  admit  that,  in 
case  of  a  separation,  some  adjustment  of  liabilities  would 
have  to  be  made,  aud  this  suggests  a  prospect  which 
would  scarcely  result  in  the  Irish  taxpayer  paying  011 
thirteen  millions  only.    Again,  Mr.  Healy  generously  says 
that,  Home  Rule  given,  England  may,  if  she  likes,  keep 
just  as  many  soldiers  and  just  as  many  policemen  as  she 
does  at  present  in  Ireland.  This  is  satisfactory ;  but  who 
would  pay  for  them  ?    It  must  require  a  lively  imagina- 
tion to  conjure  up  the  prospect  of  an  Irish  Parliament — 
it  is  not  forgotten  how  Irish  Parliaments  used  to  behave 
in  this  very  matter — voting  the  expenses  of  thirty  thou- 
sand troops,  of  an  Irish  squadron,  and  of  ten  thousand 
Constabulary.     Or  is  England  to  give   up  all  control 
over  Ireland,  and  pay  the  costs,  as  General  Haynau  is 
fabled  to  have  sent  in  to  the  families  whom  he  whipped 
a  bill  for  the  expenses  of  the  proceeding  ?    Besides  this, 
there  is  an  almost  explicit  declaration  on  Mr.  Healy's  part 
of  the  proceedings  which  an  Irish  Parliament  would  adopt 
towards  the  landlords.    There  is  not  much  chivalry  left  in 
England,  but  even  Englishmen  will  probably  think  twice 
or  thrice  before  they  hand  over  the  sheep  to  the  wolf  after 
having  deliberately  shorn  him  as  a  price  for  his  future 
safety.    These  are  mere  preliminary  objections,  not  touch- 
ing Mr.  Healy's  main  propositions ;  and  it  will  probably 
take  Home  Rule  advocates  some  time  to  dispose  of  them. 

Mr.  John  Morley's  article  is,  as  has  been  hinted, 
rather  one  of  deliberation  than  of  advocacy.  Mr.  Morley, 
like  every  other  man  of  intelligence,  sees  perfectly  well 
that  the  cooings  and  chucklings  of  certain  members 
and  supporters  of  the  Government  over  the  pacification 
of  Ireland  are  hopelessly  irrational.  He  knows  that  the 
wolves  are  simply  stopping  to  crunch  up  the  last  child 
flung  to  them,  and  that  they  will  be  after  the  sledge  again 
very  soon.  The  question  with  him  is  simply,  What  is  to  be 
done  next  ?  It  is  unfortunate,  but  perhaps  unavoidable,  that 
Mr.  Morley  should  have  entitled  his  article  "Irish  Revolu- 
"  tion  and  English  Liberalism,"  and  should  have  faithfully 
observed  the  limitations  of  his  title.  The  effect  produced  on 
the  reader  is  not  unlike  that  of  a  visit  to  the  Maze  at  Hamp- 
ton Court,  without  the  help  of  the  obliging  official  who,  if 
properly  propitiated,  stands  on  a  wooden  stage,  and  directs 
explorers.  At  every  turn  the  reader  is  brought  up  against 
the  dead  wall  or  the  quickset  hedge  of  the  statement,  not 
that  such  or  such  a  course  of  conduct  is  unwise,  unjust,  in- 
expedient, but  that  it  is  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of 
Liberalism,  that  English  Liberals  cannot  think  of  it,  and 
so  forth.  It  is  better  apparently  that  Ireland  should  be 
abandoned  to  perpetal  anarchy,  or  else  that  the  realm  of 
England  should  be  weakened  and  ruined  by  a  cat-and-do"- 
Federalism,  than  that  Liberal  Shibboleths  should  be 
ignored.  It  is  difficult,  it  must  be  confessed,  for  those  who 
see  in  Liberalism,  in  Toryisin,  and  in  every  other  political 
"  ism,"  nothing  more  than  roughly  compacted  bundles  of 
beliefs,  the  j  ustification  of  which  in  the  minds  of  the  believers 
is  simply  that  their  application  leads  to  good  government 
to  understand  such  an  attitude  as  this.  Nor  is  Mr.  Morley 
always  happy  in  his  minor  arguments.  When  he  says 
"  How  has  this  time-honoured  system  worked  ?  the  terror- 
"  ists  of  the  Phcenix  Park  may  answer,"  he  surely  forgets 
that,  according  to  the  views  of  the  advocates  of  the  time- 
honoured  system,  he  is  making  the  most  unlucky  remark 
that  can  be  made.  For  their  argument  is  that  the  crime 
of  the  Phoenix  Park  happened  exactly  because  the  time- 
honoured  system  had  been  relaxed — first,  by  coquetting 
with  the  Land  League ;  secondly,  by  the  proce  diuo-s 
which  led  to  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Forstek  ;  thirdly,  by 
the  notorious  suspension  of  the  most  ordinary  precautions 
on  the  day  in  question. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  details  of  Mr.  Morley's  ai-ument 
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are  of  less  importance  than  its  general  drift.  It  is  not 
a  direct  argument  for  Home  Rule,  but  it  is  a  direct  argu- 
ment for  unlimited  concession  of  local  self-government, 
and  for  unlimited  concession  to  the  demands  of  a  locally 
self-governed  Ireland.  Yet,  as  with  Mr.  Healy,  so  with 
Mr.  Morley,  the  indirect  and  incidental  confessions  of  diffi- 
culty seem  more  noteworthy  than  the  direct  conclusion  of 
the  argument.  Mr.  Morley  admits  that  Home  Rule  in  any 
complete  sense  means  a  protective  tariff.  This  is  one  little 
matter  for  the  English  elector  to  consider.  He  admits  that 
another  result  might  not  improbably  be  "a  reduced  and 
"squalid  version  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  "  between  Pro- 
testant and  Catholic.  He  also  admits,  unless  we  misun- 
derstand him,  that,  unless  some  extremely  difficult  com- 
promise is  previously  arrived  at,  we  ought  "  to  be  prepared 
"  to  see  the  landlords  sent  flying  for  their  lives  with  bag 
"  and  baggage."  That  would"  please  Mr.  Bright,  bat  it  is 
not  yet  certain  that  it  would  please  Englishmen  generally. 
Now  when  preliminary  admissions  like  these  (which  do 
honour  to  Mr.  Morley's  candour,  even  though  he  dismisses 
them  finally  with  the  rather  inadequate  epithet  of  "  fami- 
"  liar  objections  ")  are  made  by  a  person  evidently  not 
disinclined  to  Home  Rule  per  se,  Englishmen  may  very 
fairly  demand  that  they  shall  be  attended  to  before  the 
question  of  Home  Rule  per  se  is  discussed  at  all.  As  to 
that  question,  it  ought  to  be  sufficient  for  every  reasonable 
Englishman  to  read  the  English-Irish  history  of  the  last 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  carefully  in  order  to  see 
that  the  safety  of  the  realm  is  at  stake.  But,  as  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  sufficient,  we  at  least  are  fully  content  to  invite 
attention  as  a  preparative  to  the  preliminary  difficulties 
which  Mr.  Morley  admits  expressly,  and  which  Mr.  Healy 
admits  by  implication. 


THE  ITALIAN  ELECTIONS. 

FIHIE  Italian  elections  have  given  Signor  Depretis  what, 
JL  in  appearance  at  least,  is  a  magnificent  majority.  The 
various  sectionsof  which  the  Ministerial  party  was  composed 
in  the  last  Chamber  have  been  consolidated,  and  though  the 
Republicans  appear  to  be  slightly  stronger  than  before,  their 
gain  is  insignificant  by  the  side  of  the  greater  unity  among 
the  Monarchical  Liberals.  How  this  majority  will  stand 
the  strain  of  Parliamentary  life,  and  the  clash  of  those 
personal  ambitions  which  sometimes  become  keener  as  the 
differences  between  those  who  entertain  them  grow  less 
marked,  is  uncertain.  But  Signor  Depretis  will  meet  the 
Chamber  with  a  better  chance  of  holding  his  own  than 
has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  an  Italian  Minister  for  some  time. 
The  decision  with  which  he  spoke  at  Stradella  has 
certainly  been  advantageous  to  him,  and  an  oppor- 
tune fit  of  the  gout  has  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
weaken  the  impression  then  made  by  any  qualifying 
additions.  Foreigners,  at  all  events,  have  good  reason 
to  wish  Signor  Depretis  success.  Had  the  Italian  electors 
sent  up  a  majority,  or  even  a  large  minority,  animated 
by  the  views  of  which  Signor  Crispi  and  Baron  Nicotera 
are  the  apostles,  they  would  have  made  their  country 
a  source  of  genuine  uneasiness  to  Europe.  According 
to  Signor  Crispi,  Italy  is  to  refurbish  her  ancient  armour 
and  to  play  a  part  not  altogether  unworthy  of  a  Power 
which  was  once  the  mistress  of  the  world.  The  trophies 
of  Prince  Bismarck  disturb  Signor  Crispi's  rest.  He 
burns  to  see  his  country  uniting  under  her  sway  all  the 
outlying  fractions  of  the  Italian  race,  even  though  some 
of  them  may  have  to  be  regained  at  as  great  a  price 
as  that  which  Germany  paid  for  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 
It  is  strange  that  any  Italian  politician  should  be  thus 
blind  to  the  obvious  interests  of  his  country,  and  to 
the  dangers  to  which  such  an  ambition  would  expose 
her.  Italy  is  not  rich  ;  yet  Signor  Crispi  proposes  that 
she  should  incur  burdens  which  would  be  serious  even 
if  hur  taxation  were  light,  if  she  were  free  from  debt,  and 
it  her  finances  wei'e  in  perfect  order.  She  is  the  weakest 
oi  the  Great  Powers;  yet  Siguor  Crispi  proposes  that  she 
should  at  once  draw  down  upon  herself  the  active  hostility  of 
Austria  and  Germany.  She  has  an  ecclesiastical  difficulty 
which  is  always  threatening  to  become  acute  ;  yet  Signor 
Crispi  proposes  to  make  it  the  positive  interest  of  Prince 
Bismaeck  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Pope,  and  to  arm  him 
with  the  restoration  of  some  portion  of  the  Pontifical 
dominions  by  uay  of  consideration.  If  the  majority  of  the 
electors  had  shown  any  sympathy  with  these  dreams,  the 
a\  hole  face  of  Europe  might  have  been  changed  within  a 


year.  Germany  does  not  always  wait  to  be  assailed,  and 
she  might  not  have  shown  any  exceptional  patience  under 
the  unexpected  prospect  of  an  attack  on  the  side  of  Italy. 

Happily  the  electors  have  left  Europe  in  no  doubt  as  to 
their  preference  for  the  commonplace  policy  of  Signor 
Depretis  over  the  magnificent  visions  of  Signor  Crispi 
and  Baron  Nicotera.  The  decisive  character  of  the  vote 
was  in  part,  perhaps,  due  to  the  extreme  unpopularity  of 
the  Grist-tax.  Had  there  been  any  other  way  of  raising 
the  money  needed  to  put  the  country  in  the  state  of 
military  and  naval  preparation  which  is  indispensable 
to  the  execution  of  these  warlike  projects,  they  might 
have  hesitated  between  the  aggressive  patriotism  of  Signor 
Crispi  and  Signor  Depretis's  business-like  determination  to 
cut  his  coat  according  to  his  cloth.  As  it  was,  the  shoe 
would  have  pinched  its  hardest  and  at  the  very  tenderest 
point  the  first  moment  it  had  been  put  on.  There  was  no 
fear,  consequently,  of  those  who  would  have  had  to  wear  it 
being  led  astray  by  Signor  Crispi's  rhetoric.  Patriotism 
begins  at  home;  and  Italy  has  abundance  to  do  there 
before  she  seeks  to  make  Rome  her  model  or  to  secure  a 
primacy,  even  of  honour,  among  the  powers  of  Europe. 
No  nation  ever  had  her  course  more  plainly  marked  out 
for  her  by  circumstances.  Not  one  of  her  neighbours  has 
the  slightest  intention  of  attacking  her ;  and,  except  that 
she  does  not  like  to  be  behind  other  Continental  Powers  in 
the  race  of  armaments,  there  is  no  need  why  she  should 
spend  as  much  on  her  army  as  she  does.  She  enjoys  great 
natural  advantages;  and,  if  she  seriously  sets  herself  to 
make  the  most  of  her  soil  and  climate,  her  material  pro- 
gress during  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  may  be  as  won- 
derful as  her  political  progress  during  the  last  quarter. 
When  she  has  tasted  the  fruits  of  such  a  policy  it  will  bo 
time  enough  for  her  to  decide  whether  she  shall  risk  the 
loss  of  them  in  order  to  give  the  House  of  Savoy  a  few 
more  Italian- speaking  subjects.  Unless  prosperity  has  a 
singularly  intoxicating  effect,  there  can  hardly  be  much 
doubt  what  the  answer  of  the  Italian  people  will  then  be. 

The  domestic  side  of  Signor  Depretis's  policy  is  less 
satisfactory  than  its  foreign  side.  Italy  suffers,  though 
from  different  reasons,  under  the  same  malady  as  that 
which  makes  the  French  elections  of  so  little  value  as  an 
index  to  national  feeling.  The  recent  Reform  Act  has 
multiplied  the  electors  fourfold,  but  not  even  under  the 
excitement  of  a  first  election  have  they  cared  to  come  in 
any  large  proportion  to  the  poll.  The  number  of  absten- 
tions is  a  less  serious  symptom,  however,  in  Italy  than 
it  is  in  France  because  it  can  be  assigned  to  one  specific 
cause.  The  Church  party  have  on  this  as  on  former 
occasions  taken  no  part  in  the  elections.  Had  they  done 
so  without  preparation,  as  a  short  time  ago  seemed 
possible,  it  would  probably  have  made  little  difference  to 
the  result.  There  would  have  been  neither  time  nor  mate- 
rials to  build  up  a  Conservative  party,  or  even  to  find 
Conservative  candidates,  and  they  would  have  been  almost 
forced  to  vote  for  Ministerial  candidates,  lest  the  Repub- 
licans should  profit- by  Monarchical  dissensions.  In  the 
long  run,  however,  the  return  of  the  Catholics  to  political 
life  would  change,  possibly  would  greatly  change,  the 
aspect  of  Italian  politics.  So  long  as  they  remain  sulking 
in  their  tents  there  is  an  unreal  appearance  of  unanimity 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  It  is  this,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  that  has  given  so  extremely  personal  a  cha- 
racter to  Italian  politics.  Except  of  late,  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  military  preparations,  it  has  been  hard  to  say  in 
what  one  section  of  the  Monarchical  party  has  differed 
from  another.  The  presence  of  deputies  belonging  to  the 
Catholic  party,  or  even  of  deputies  to  whose  election 
Catholic  electors  had  greatly  contributed,  would  introduce 
a  new  element,  and  make  the  relations  of  Italy  with  the 
Vatican  a  much  more  prominent  subject.  An  Italian 
Right  has  still  to  be  constructed ;  and,  until  it  is  con- 
structed, parties  cannot  find  their  natural  balance.  Bejfore 
this  can  be  done,  however,  a  new  race  of  politicians  n^iust 
arise  in  Italy.  The  Conservatives  need  leaders  who  arc 
completely  dissociated  from  controversies  which  ha  ve 
either  lost  their  meaning  or  require  to  be  stated  in  ne  vv 
terms  to  make  them  intelligible  to  the  generation  with 
which  the  solution  of  them  will  lie. 

In  Italy  itself  the  general  interest  of  the  elections  seems! 
to  be  subordinated  to  the  excitement  caused  by  the  return^ 
of  a  deputy  for  Rome  who  bears  the  unusual  name  of  I 
Coccapieller,  and  is  appai*ently  possessed  of  an  equally  un- 
usual reputation.    That  he  himself  is  utterly  disreputable, 
and  that  his  election  is  exceedingly  discreditable  to  the  I 
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Roman  electors,  there  is  seemingly  no  question.  He  is 
the  editor  of  a  scurrilous  newspaper  which  lives  by  the 
audacity  of  its  attacks  upon  the  private  lives  of  Italian 
politicians.  The  only  division  of  opinion  that  appears  to 
exist  among  decent  people  turns  on  the  extent  to  which 
in  this  instance  the  end  may  be  said  to  justify  the  means. 
It  is  true  that  matters  which  ought  never  to  be  discussed 
in  a  newspaper  form  the  staple  of  Coccapieller's  journal ; 
but  then  much  of  his  time  is  devoted  to  stripping  off  the 
veil  of  patriotism  and  public  spirit  with  which  the  Roman 
demagogues  are  wont  to  disguise  their  single-eyed  devotion 
to  their  own  personal  interests.  The  weapons  used  are  dis- 
reputable in  the  highest  degree,  but  they  are  used  as  often  as 
not  for  an  object  which  in  itself  is  extremely  beneficial. 
It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  the  motives  which  have 
led  the  Roman  electors  to  return  Coccapieller  are  less 
respectable  than  this  theory  seeks  to  make  out.  It  is  not 
his  presentation  of  unworthy  popular  heroes  in  their  true 
colours  that  has  attracted  the  Roman  populace  so  much  as 
his  utter  disregard  for  the  line  which  ought  to  divide  public 
from  private  affairs.  As  this  is  a  taste  which  is  not  likely 
to  grow  less  exacting  by  indulgence,  the  discouraging 
estimate  of  Coccapieller's  election  is  likely  in  the  end  to 
prove  the  true  one. 


SOUTH  AFRICA. 

THE  course  of  events  in  the  South  African  colonies 
continues  to  illustrate  the  evils  of  halting  between 
two  incompatible  lines  of  policy.  Neither  of  the  authori- 
ties, Colonial  or  Imperial,  which  have  to  deal  with  the 
natives  will  carry  out  any  consistent  scheme  for  the  settle- 
ment of  peace,  and  the  petty  frontier  troubles,  which  may 
at  any  moment  develop  into  a  war  on  a  large  scale,  drag 
on  as  a  natural  consequence.  The  Cape  Government  has 
still  got  its  hands  full  with  the  Basutos.  "  The  aspect  of 
"  affairs  in  Basutoland  is  admitted  to  be  exceedingly 
"  gloomy  "  has  become  an  almost  stereotyped  formula  of 
report  from  that  country  ;  and,  as  far  as  the  facts  of  the 
case  can  be  learnt  from  the  meagre  telegrams  published 
from  time  to  time  in  the  space  which  can  be  spared  from 
more  pressing  matters,  the  reason  would  seem  to  be 
obvious  enough.  The  Cape  Government  has  adopted 
the  method  of  the  Imperial  Colonial  Office,  and  undoes 
with  one  hand  what  it  does  with  the  other.  It  com- 
missions General  Gordon  to  make  a  certain  arrange- 
ment, and  then  allows  somebody  else  to  do  something 
which  makes  the  arrangement  impossible.  It  does  not 
seem  to  be  very  clearly  known  even  at  Cape  Town 
whether  General  Gordon  has  unconditionally  resigned 
his  commission,  though  he  is  said  to  be  on  his  way 
to  England  ;  but  from  the  published  reports  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  he  has  been  treated  in  a  way  which  would 
make  any  officer  with  any  self-respect  retire  from  the 
service  of  the  Government  which  had  so  treated  him. 
General  Gordon  was  engaged,  with  the  full  knowledge  and 
approval  of  his  superiors,  in  making  a  peaceful  settlement 
with  Masupha,  whom  the  Cape  Government  might  be  sup- 
posed glad  enough  to  reduce  to  quiet  on  any  terms.  In 
the  midst  of  the  negotiations  these  remarkable  statesmen 
allowed  an  attack  to  be  made  on  the  Kaffir  chief,  who 
thereupon  very  naturally  broke  off  the  negotiations.  Con- 
sidering the  equivocal  part  which  his  superiors  managed 
to  make  him  play,  General  Gordon  had  no  resource  but  to 
throw  up  his  commission.  If  the  Cape  Government  have 
the  wish  and  think  they  have  the  power  to  crush  Masupha, 
their  policy  would  be  intelligible,  if  not  very  creditable ; 
but  the  experience  of  the  last  two  years  would  seem  to 
show  that  it  is  not  in  their  power  to  settle  Basutoland  on 
the  terms  on  which  they  are  willing  to  undertake  the  task. 
All  that  they  can  gain  by  irritating  their  enemy  will  be 
a  continuance  of  the  border  warfare  and  trouble  among 
the  natives. 

Nor  does  it  seem  so  likely  as  it  did  a  short  time  ago,  that 
Cetewayo  will  be  restored  to  his  kingdom  (even  partially) 
in  peace.  It  must  be  very  painful  to  the  feelings  of  the 
high-minded  persons  who  sent  him  back  to  Africa  to  learn 
that  the  Zulu  King  is  accusing  the  English  Government 
of  not  having  kept  faith  with  him.  Until  we  learn  what 
were  the  conditions  on  which  he  was  to  be  restored,  it  is 
not  possible  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  justice  of  his 
complaints ;  but  if,  as  seems  probable,  he  was  led  to  un- 
derstand that  he  would  be  allowed  to  go  straight  back  to 
Zululand,  it  is  obvious  that  he  has  some  ground  for  them. 


He  is  still  in  British  territory,  and  practically  still  a  pri- 
soner. Sir  Henry  Bulwer  is  known  to  have  protested 
against  his  immediate  return,  and.  Cetewayo  may  reason- 
ably fear  that  every  hour  of  delay  makes  his  restoration 
less  probable.  From  the  fact  that  the  English  Govern- 
ment hesitates  about  letting  him  go  forward,  it  must  bo 
obvious  to  Cetewayo  that  it  is  not  inclined  to  fight  for 
him,  and  it  is  now  clear  that  the  opinion  of  those  who 
maintained  that  without  the  help  of  an  armed  force  he 
never  would  be  restored  was  well  founded.  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer  is  reported  to  have  learnt  from  Oham  and 
Usibebu,  in  a  recent  meeting  at  Rorke's  Drift,  that  they 
will  not  acquiesce  in  the  return  of  Cetewayo.  Other 
chiefs  have  been  less  outspoken,  bub  they  have  given 
no  sign  that  they  are  disposed  to  welcome  their  former 
sovereign.  It  is  highly  probable  that,  as  soon  as  the 
example  of  resistance  is  set,  all  the  chiefs  who  have 
anything  to  lose  by  his  return  —  that  is,  all  the  men 
whom  we  have  put  in  authority — will  take  part  with  hia 
opponents.  Under  these  circumstances  the  English  Go- 
vernment has  three  courses  to  follow.  It  may  let 
Cetewayo  go  forward  and  take  his  chance;  it  may  keep 
him  in  Natal  while  it  is  trying  to  talk  over  his  rivals  into 
doing  what  they  consider  it  is  against  their  interest  to  do  ; 
or  it  may  restore  him  by  force  of  arms.  In  either  of  the 
first  two  cases  the  Zulu  King  has  some  ground  for  his  com- 
plaints. To  send  him  back  unaided  to  the  imminent  danger 
of  being  murdered  would  be  a  strange  way  of  restoring 
him,  and  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  the  English  Govern- 
ment would  not  venture  to  adopt  such  a  course.  Mere 
decency  would  forbid  it;  and,  moreover,  it  would  produce 
an  anarchy  ten  times  worse  than  the  confusion  of  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley's  settlement  which  he  was  to  have 
quieted  by  his  return.  To  keep  him  hanging  on  in  an  un- 
defined position  in  Natal  would  be  a  still  stranger  way  of 
restoring  hi  in,  and,  after  the  promises  made,  would  be 
shameful  in  itself.  There  remains  the  plan  of  restoring 
him  by  force  of  arms,  and  it  is  becoming  daily  more 
obvious  that,  if  he  is  to  be  restored  at  all,  that  course 
will  have  to  be  taken.  Cetewayo  would  probably  think 
that  the  English  Government  is  bound  to  take  it ;  but  if 
they  do — we  may  almost  say  when  they  do — it  is  tolerably 
plain  that  he  will  have  small  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  all 
the  consequences.  However  the  fact  may  be  disguised, 
and  however  unwilling  the  English  Government  may  be 
to  assume  responsibilities,  a  Zulu  king  pnt  on  his  throne 
by  a  British  army  will  be  in  the  position  of  a  protected 
Indian  prince.  We  may  be  very  sure  that  Cetewayo  de- 
sires no  restoration  of  that  kind.  If  he  goes  back^o  Zulu- 
land,  he  wishes  to  be  what  he  was  before,  not  an  agent  of 
the  English  Government.  He  may  submit  to  any  terms 
for  the  moment ;  but,  as  soon  as  he  has  recovered  some  of 
his  former  power,  he  will  become  impatient  of  restraint. 

Every  piece  of  news  from  South  Africa  points  to  the 
rapid  approach  of  a  crisis  in  which  the  English  Govern- 
ment will  have  to  choose  between  giving  up  even  the  pre- 
tence of  controlling  the  Colonies  or  definitively  taking 
in  hand  the  administration  of  the  native  tribes.  In  the 
current  number  of  the  Fortnightly  Revietv  Sir  Bartle 
Fkeke  has  made  a  forcible  statement  of  the  situation.  He 
shows  that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  choice  for  us  to  have 
trouble  or  not  to  have  it  with  the  native  chiefs.  The  mere 
fact  that  they  have  come  in  contact  with  settlements 
of  Europeans  entails  the  destruction  of  the  native  States. 
England  has  been  continually  unwilling  to  see  the  frontiers 
of  the  Colonies  advance.  From  motives  of  philanthropy  or 
from  a  mere  wish  to  escape  trouble,  the  Home  Government 
has  again  and  again  tried  to  prevent  the  occupation  of 
new  territory.  But  it  has  always  been  unsuccessful.  The 
presence  of  Englishmen,  whether  as  missionaries,  hunters, 
or  traders,  among  the  Kaffirs,  sooner  or  later  leads  to 
trouble,  and  then  the  alternative  is  either  to  allow  anarchy 
to  go  on  or  to  establish  a  protectorate.  However  un- 
willing it  may  be  to  conquer  or  annex,  the  Home  Govern- 
ment can  only  take  the  latter  course.  But  it  may  be  taken 
in  two  ways — either  unwillingly,  and  after  long  hesita- 
tion, or  promptly.  The  first  has  a  superficial  air  of  dis- 
interestedness and  moderation  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  both  cruel  and  cowardly.  It  prolongs  the  bloodshed 
and  suffering  which  it  is  in  our  power  to  stop  at  the 
beginuing.  As  we  must  interfere  ultimately,  it  is  our  duty 
to  do  it  quickly.  With  barbarous  States  on  our  border, 
we  can  only  answer  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  by 
exercising  power  on  both  sides.  An  English  Political 
Agent,  with  a  recognized  right  of  control  in  Zululand, 
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would  be  in  a  position  to  prevent  misconduct  on  the  part 
of  English  adventurers  as  well  as  on  the  part  of  the 
natives.  Unless  there  is  such  an  officer  on  the  spot, 
there  is  no  means  of  stopping  the  adventurers  who  always 
seek  their^  fortune  among  barbarians.  At  the  present 
moment  circumstances  are  particularly  favourable  for 
establishing  a  protectorate  in  Zululand  and  the  other 
native  territories  ;  but  it  must  be  done  in  a  consistent 
way ;  and,  the  policy  once  adopted,  it  must  be  adhered 
to  with  perseverance.  Sir  Bartxe  Frere  instances  our 
success  in  maintaining  peace  in  India  as  a  proof  that  a 
resolute  policy  of  annexation  and  control  is  in  the  long 
run  the  most  humane.  No  competent  critic  will  question 
the  justice  of  his  opinion  ;  but  the  example  is  not  wholly 
encouraging.  The  work  of  saving  India  from  herself  was 
done  when  English  statesmen  and  soldiers  on  the  spot  had 
their  hands  free,  and  before  they  had  become  puppets  to  be 
pulled  hither  and  thither  by  philanthropy,  sentiment,  and 
the  Parliamentary  whip  at  home. 


THE  MIDLAND  ACCIDENT. 

Jji  VERY  newspaper  reader  must  have  been  painfully 
-i-J  reminded  on  Monday  morning  that  civilization  has 
its  disadvantages.    Doctors  have  already  discovered  that 
travelling  does  not  do  their  patients  half  the  good  it 
once  did  them,  because  there  is  now  no  occasion  for  them 
to  put  up  with  anything  which  they  would  not  equally 
have  to  put  up  with  if  they  stayed  at  homo.    The  small 
hardships  which  once  accompanied   it  are  flown.  The 
traveller  sleeps  as  well  in  his  hotel  as  in  his  own  house, 
and  he  would  live  as  well  if  he  were  not  tempted,  by  the 
recollection  that  he  is  on  a  journey,  to  eat  and  drink  more 
than  is  good  for  him.    The  accident   to  the  Midland 
express  in  the  night  between  Saturday  and  Sunday  shows 
that  the  latest  development  in  the  comfort  of  railway 
journeys  is  attended  by  an  unsuspected  danger.    A  fire  at 
sea  has  always  been  among  the  most  terrible  of  disasters, 
but  a  lire  in  a  sleeping-car  may  now  claim  to  be  placed  at 
least  on  a  level   with  the  more  familiar  catastrophe. 
During  the  short  time  that  the  crisis  lasted,  it  seems  to 
have  excited,  and  reasonably  excited,  even  greater  terror  than 
that  which  is  experienced  on  board  a  burning  ship.  The 
causes  of  alarm  were  crowded  into  a  shorter  time,  and  the  only 
choice  offered  to  the  passengers  was  more  decidedly  a  choice 
between  almost  equal  evils.    When  a  ship  takes  fire,  it  is 
usually  some  time  before  those  on  board  are  driven  by  the 
flames  to  trust  themselves  to  the  boats,  or,  if  the  boats 
arc  full,  to  the  waves ;  and,  small  as  in  the  latter  case  the 
chance  of  being  picked  up  may  be,  it  is  still  an  appreci- 
able chance.    In  the  sleeping-car  of  the  Midland  train  the 
interval  between  the  first  alarm  and  the  discovery  that  the 
car  was  becoming  uninhabitable  was  counted  by  minutes, 
and  the  only  alternative  that  presented  itself  to  the  pas- 
sengers was  to  leap  from  the  train  at  the  cost  of  almost 
certain  death.    It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  horrible 
position  for  a  man  suddenly  awakened  to  find  himself  placed 
in,  or  one  in  which  he  would  feel  more  absolutely  helpless. 
There  was  not  even  the  relief  of  an  attempt  to  put  out  the 
flames.  The  fire  had  gained  too  complete  a  mastery  of  the  car 
before  it  was  discovered,  and  there  was  apparently  no  water 
within  reach.    There  was  nothing  to  be  done  after  the  cord 
of  communication  had  been  pulled,  with  no  immediate  or 
obvious  result,    but  to  weigh  the  certainty  of  death  if 
they  stayed  where  they  were,  against  the  chances  of  death 
or  mutilation  if  they  jumped  from  the  carriage.  When  the 
train  at  last  stopped,  and  the  guard  and  the  three  passengers 
were  rescued,  the  narrowness  of  their  escape  was  brought 
home  to  them  by  the  discovery  that  a  fourth  passenger  had 
been  burnt  to  death.    Whether  this  horrible  accident  can 
be  laid  at  the  door  of  any  one  in  particular  will  never 
perhaps  be  ascertained.  The  car  is  too  complete  a  wreck  to 
make  it  likely  that  the  minutest  inspection  of  the  cinders 
will  disclose  how  the  fire  began.    The  testimony  of  the 
survivors  can  hardly  record  more  than  their  own  hasty  im- 
pressions under  conditions  extraordinarily  unfavourable  for 
accurate  observation  even  of  the  simplest  facts.    When  the 
conductor  is  vainly  searching  for  water,  when  one  passenger 
is  pulling  at  the  cord  of  communication  in  too  excited  a 
state  to  notice  whether  anything  comes  of  his  efforts,  and 
when  the  other  two  are  running  about  in  their  nightshirts 
thinking  chiefly  of  how  soon  the)-  will  be  driven  to  spring 
from  the  car,  any  conclusion  they  may  afterwards  form  with 
regard  to  the  cause  of  the  fire,  or  even  to  the  part  of  the  car  in 
which  it  began,  must  be  received  with  very  great  caution. 


The  suggestion  that  it  was  due  to  some  act  of  carelessness 
on  the  part  of  Dr.  Arthur  seems  supported  by  no  evidence. 
Some  allowance  most  perhaps  be  made  for  the  attitude  of 
self-defence  into  which  a  Railway  Company  instinctively 
throws  itself,  not  merely  as  soon  as  it  is  attacked,  but  as 
soon  as  anything  has  happened  which  may  hereafter  be 
made  an  occasion  of  attack.  But  when  a  passenger  has 
just  met  his  death  under  circumstances  of  exceptional 
strangeness  and  horror,  it  is  hard  upon  his  friends  to 
suggest,  with  no  solid  foundation  whatever,  that  it  may 
have  been  his  own  fault. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of 
this  accident  should  not  needlessly  take  the  form  of  attack 
and  defence,  because  in  this  way  the  importance  of  taking 
precautions  against  the  recurrence  of  such  a  disaster  is 
apt  to  be  lost  sight  of.    Whether  the  contingency  of  a 
sleeping-car  taking  fire  without  its  being  possible  for  all 
the  passengers  to  make  good  their  escape  in  time  ought 
to  have  been  foreseen  or  not,  there  can  be  no  question 
that,  now  that  it  has  actually  happened,   it   onght  to 
be  effectually  guarded  against  for  the  future.    Indeed  the 
proprietors  of  the  Pullman  cars  have  the  greatest  possible 
interest  in  taking  all  necessary  precautions.    It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  whether  the  average  number  of  tickets 
for  sleeping-carriages  have  been  sold  during  the  present 
week  ;    if  the  sale  has  gone  on  as  usual,  it  certainly 
argues  unusual  courage  on  the  part  of  the  passengers. 
The  Pullman  Company  can  hardly  count  on  the  continuance 
of  such  stoical  indifference,  even  if  it  should  happen  to  have 
been  displayed  down  to  this  time.    The  means  of  pre- 
venting the  recurrence  of  the  disaster  fall  under  one  of 
three  heads — the  prevention  and  extinction  of  the  fire  and 
the  provision  of  means  of  escape  for  the  passengers.    As  to 
the  first,  the  obscurity  in  which  the  origin  of  the  fire  is 
likely  to  remain  makes  it  the  least  promising  head  of  the 
three.    Unless  some  plausible  hypothesis  can  be  set  up  of 
the  way  in  which  the  fire  broke  out  it  seems  useless  to 
look  for  any  very  practical  suggestions  as  to  the  way  in 
which   it  can    be   prevented  from  breaking   out  again. 
It   is  to  be  supposed    that    all  the  ordinary  dangers 
which  stoves  and  the  flues  of  stoves   can  bring  with 
them  had  been  taken  account  of.    It  is  just  conceivable, 
indeed,  that  an  arrangement  of  pipe  which  would  have 
been  safe  enough  in  a  building  of  stone  or  brick,  or 
even  in  a  wooden  building  at  rest,  may  have  been  accepted 
as  equally  safe  in  a  wooden  building  carried  along  for  many 
h6urs  together  at  a  very  high  rate  of  speed.  As  tbe  pattern 
and  fittings  of  these  cars  are  probably  fairly  uniform,  an 
examination  of  those  in  use  would  make  this  point  suffi- 
ciently clear.    Unless  very  special  care  has  been  taken  to 
isolate  the  flue,  it  seems  not  impossible  that  the  over- 
heated iron,  under  the  strong  blast  produced  by  the  move- 
ment of  the  train,  may  have  set  on  fire  some  part  of  the 
woodwork,  and  the  wood,  once  kindled,  would  soon  have 
been  fanned  by  the  same  blast  into  an  ungovernable  flame. 
The  possibility  of  warming  a  sleeping-carriage  in  a  way 
that  shall  be  at  once  effectual  and  safe  is  not  yet  perhaps 
absolutely  proved. 

As  to  the  other  points  just  mentioned,  there  is  much 
less  room  for  uneasiness.    There  ought  not  to  be  much 
difficulty  in  making  ample  provision  both  for  the  extinc- 
tion of  a  fire,  supposing  one  to  have  originated  in  the 
flue,  and  for  the  removal  of  the  passengers,  supposing 
all  attempts  to  extinguish  it  to  have  failed.    The  first 
of  these  objects  would  be  secured  if  the  warming  ap- 
paratus were  so  placed  as  to  be  in  all  its  parts  within 
view  of  the  conductor,  and  if  the  conductor  had  the  com- 
mand of  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  to  pour  upon  the  wood 
as  soon  as  he  discovered  that  it  was  burning.     It  is  true 
that  the  former  precaution  would  be  no  protection  against 
a  fire  which  broke  out  in  the  interior  of  a  berth.  Whether 
this  was  the  case  in  the  present  instance  is  a  point  upon 
which  it  is  best  to  say  nothing  until  the  inquiry  before  the 
Coroner  has  closed.     Ordinarily,  however,  even  if  the 
curtains  or  bedclothes  were  accidentally  set  light  to,  the 
passenger  himself  would  discover  what   had  happened 
before  tbe  mischief  had  gone  far,  and  upon  his  giving  the 
alarm  the  conductor  would  have  the  means  of  putting  out 
the  fire  close  at  hand.    Supposing  that  these  means  were 
for  some  reason  or  other  not  available  at  the  moment,  the 
escape  of  the   passengers  ought  to  be  secured  by  the 
immediate  stopping  of  the  train.    The  rule  in  force  on  the 
Midland  Railway  seems  ingeniously  devised  to  postpone 
the  stopping  of  the  train.    The  ringing  of  the  alarm-bell 
is  treated  simply  as  an  indication  to  the  engine  driver  that 
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he  should  review  the  situation,  and  decide  for  himself 
•whether  it  is  likely  to  have  been  rang  for  sufficient 
cause.  If  the  sleeping-cars  were  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
train  nearest  to  the  engine,  it  would  be  easy  to  pass  along 
their  whole  length  in  a  few  seconds,  and  so  to  acquaint 
the  driver  with  what  had  happened  by  the  simplest  and 
most  unfailing  means.  When  a  train  can  be  pulled  up 
almost  in  its  own  length,  it  should  be  possible  to  leave 
it  in  safety  almost  as  soon  as  the  need  of  doing  so 
becomes  evident.  Indeed  the  existence  of  an  easy  passage 
in  case  of  need  along  the  whole  length  of  the  cars  would 
of  itself  make  the  immediate  stopping  of  the  train  a 
matter  of  secondary  moment ;  since,  if  one  car  was  on  fire, 
the  conductor  could  at  once  move  the  passengers  into  the 
next.  Provided  that  adequate  precautions  are  taken,  there 
is  no  reason  why  a  sleeping-car  should  be  a  more  dan- 
gerous mode  of  travelling  than  any  other. 


THE  NEW  RENAISSANCE. 

THERE  are  persons  who  think  that  we  have  heard  more  thau 
enough  of  the  old  Renaissance,  and  there  are  certainly  dull 
souls  who  do  not  know  that  we  are  living  in  the  middle  of  the 
New  Renaissance.  Among  those  dullards  we  had  been  reckoned 
till  our  eyes  were  opened  by  a  truly  singular  little  book.  This 
volume  has  been  stranded  on  our  coasts — like  a  rose-coloured 
butterfly  with  fretted  fragrant  wings — by  the  wild  west  wind, 
that  breath  of  autumn's  being.  For,  if  Albert  Glatigny,  the 
martyr  of  soDg,  has  likened  the  last  Hying  yellow  leaf  to  a  yellow 
butterfly,  to  a  butterfly  also,  we  presume,  may  we  venturesomely 
compare  this  strange,  sad,  yet  infinitely  joyous  little  tome  of 
weird  verse  and  weirder  prose.  If  our  own  prose  is  (on  this  occa- 
sion only)  somewhat  tinged  with  the  sunset  colours  that  linger  in 
the  unique  blossoms  of  the  tulip-tree,  somewhat  faint  with  the 
fragrance  that  dwells  on  "  tilmy  reaches  "of  the  moonlit  mere,  will 
our  readers  pardon  us  ?  Tis  but  for  once,  and  our  passion  cometh 
on  us  even  more  infrequently  than  Christmas  comes  in  the  sweet  old 
desolate,  forsaken  Christian  year.  We  have  been  dwelling  in  spirit 
(if  indeed  spirit  be  other  than  a  name  for  the  highest  exaltation  of 
the  body's  passionate  pulses)  with  the  leaders  of  the  New  Renais- 
sance. The  light  and  shadow,  the  glory  and  the  gloom,  the  con- 
stellated coruscation  of  their  matchless  style  has  lit  up  and 
irradiated  our  creeping  prosaic  manner.  We  speak,  as  it  were, 
with  tongues,  thirteen  to  the  dozen,  in  a  manner  not  understanded 
of  the  people,  but  perfectly  intelligible,  and  even  absurdly  plain, 
in  the  ears  of  the  leaders  of  the  fresh  spiritual  movement. 

The  tract  to  which  we  owe  our  (temporary)  conversion  is 
named — ah,  how  quite  too  subtly — Rose  Leaf  and  Apple  Leaf,  by 
Rennell  Rodd,  with  an  introduction  by  Oscar  Wilde  (Stoddart 
and  Co.,  Philadelphia).  The  mere  cover  of  this  bewitching 
volume  is  indeed  a  separate  ecstasy.  Many  a  would-bo  reader,  we 
are  certain,  will  advance  no  further  in  his  quest  of  culture  than 
this  cover.  To  him  it  will  be  like  the  sardonyx  gates  of  Paradise 
to  the  wistful  Peri,  at  once  an  alluring  and  a  forbidding,  an  in- 
effable joy,  and  a  strange  voluptuous  terror.  The  title-page  of 
Rose  Leaf  and  Apple  Leaf  seeuis  dimly,  doubtfully  green,  like  the 
hue  of  deep  clear  water  in  the  nymph's  own  well.  Hereon  is 
printed  the  title,  in  fierce  flamboyant  vermilion,  and  in  a  more 
passionate  crimson,  the  hue  of  the  damask  rose,  in  the  month  of 
the  decline  of  roses.  The  dexter  corner  is  filled  with  a  sanguine 
splotch,  red  as  the  heart's  best  blood  of  the  Anactorian,  wherein 
the  sad,  weary  skill  of  the  woodcutter  has  strangely  blazoned  what 
seems  the  semblance  of  some  old  Greek  gem.  Long,  long  ago,  on 
some  sunny  headland  of  Lesbos  or  Lemnos,  the  graver  drew  on 
the  hard  cornelian.  'Twas  set  in  a  circlet  of  gold,  and  worn  on 
the  linger  of  some  beauteous  boy.  He  grew  old — the  flower 
waned  in  his  cheek,  alas — he  became  passe,  and  lie  died.  The 
ring  was  lost.  Empires  came  and  went.  The  booted  legions 
trampled  over  the  cornelian  gem  ;  the  barefooted  friars  trod  it 
deeper  in  the  disenchanted  soil.  Then  came  a  day  when 
the  hungry  fisher  fouud  the  gem  as  he  searched  for  bait.  It 
was  sold  in  the  market  ;  it  entered  the  world  of  culture :  it 
was  engraved  by  some  minion  of  Stoddart  and  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
and  now  it  is  set  as  a  seal  on  the  fiery  firman  of  the  New 
Renaissance.  The  material  splendours  of  Rose  Leaf  and  Apple 
Leaf  withiu  are  not  quite  unworthy  of  the  mystic  cover.  Mr. 
Rodd's  poems  are  too  precious,  and  perhaps  not  sufficiently 
numerous,  to  be  printed  on  each  side  of  the  paper,  so  they  only 
occupy  one  side  of  each  page,  while  between  each  page  is  a  blank 
interleaf  of  subtle  green  of  strange  dye.  The  only  possible  im- 
provement on  this  arrangement  would  be  to  give  us  no  poems  at 
all.  To  this  exquisite  result  the  ideas  of  the  New  Renaissance  are 
swiftly  hurrying  that  movement.  Meanwhile,  as  one  reads  Mr. 
Rodd's  poem  in  a  haze  of  green  and  rose,  one  seems  to  be  lying  in 
some  old  olive-garden  of  Provence,  while  the  soft  slow  apple- 
blossoms  drift  round  a  half-slumbeiing  head,  and  the  lark,  in  the 
boughs  of  the  pine,  sings  sweet  reply  to  the  music  of  the  bubbling 
mere.  It  is  true  that  meres  do  not  bubble,  that  apple-blossoms  do 
not  habitually  grow  on  olive-trees,  that  larks  but  rarely  sing  in  the 
branches  of  the  pine.  But  what  do  these  things  matter  if  our 
sentence  is,  as  wo  flatter  ourselves  it  is,  a  pretty  one  ?  Not  to  care 
for  anything  else  is  the  very  principle  of  the  New  Renaissance. 


To  understand  this  artistic  movement  we  must  try  to  read  the 
preface  of  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde,  by  whom  the  movement  is  personally 
conducted.  Among  the  "many  young  men"  who  follow  Mr. 
Wilde,  "  none  is  dearer  to  myself"  than  the  beloved  of  Mr.  Wilde 
and  of  the  Muses,  Mr.  Rodd.  This  is  extremely  interesting  infor- 
mation, given  with  proper  gravity.  Among  the  pastimes  of 
the  "  many  young  men "  are,  it  seems,  the  construction  of 
"  plans  pour  la  gloire  et  pour  ennuyer  les  Rhilistins."  So  Mr. 
Wilde  says,  and  knows  not  that,  while  he  thinks  he  is  vexing  the 
Philistine,  he  is  really,  like  Samson,  making  sport  for  that  easily 
amused  person.  The  Philistine  was  only  annoyed  by  the  para- 
doxes of  dishevelled  youth  while  he  took  them  in  earnest.  Now 
he  has  become  wiser  ;  he  knows  that  romance  and  Renaissance  are 
worth  just  what  they  will  bring  ;  and  he  merely  grins  a  quiet  grin 
when  he  is  expected  to  display  moral  indignation.  The  leaders  of 
the  English  or  New  Renaissance  obviously  do  expect  to  stir  moral 
indignation.  They  started  in  company  with  Mr.  Ruskin,  who  ex- 
pounded to  them  "  the  secret  of  Hellenism."  But,  when  they  had 
learned  the  secret  of  Hellenism,  they  found  that  Mr.  Ruskin  was 
really  too  moral.  He  expected  a  picture  to  have  a  meaning,  good 
or  evil,  pure  or  impure ;  and  then  the  New  Renaissance,  "  we  of 
the  younger  school,"  "  have  made  a  departure  from  the  teach- 
ing of  Mr.  Ruskin,  a  departure  definite  and  different  and  decisive." 
The  "  different  departure  "  (ah  !  what  English  !)  means  that,  to  the 
New  Renaissance,  a  picture  should  only  be  "  a  beautifully  coloured 
surface."  If  it  were  worth  while  taking  this  stuff  seriously,  we 
might  say  that  a  poem  might  as  well  (as  many  poems  do)  contain 
nothing  but  words  without  sense.  It  was  a  paradox  of  an  Oxford 
critic,  before  "  we  of  the  younger  school "  had  left  off  toffee,  that 
a  really  good  picture  should  be  equally  good  whether  you  hung 
it  right  side  up  or  upside  down.  Again,  and  still  to  be  serious 
out  of  place,  nothing  could  be  less  Hellenic  than  this  theory  of 
art.  The  Greek  practice  and  theory  of  art  was,  as  every  one  who 
can  read  Greek  knows,  almost  too  earnestly  didactic.  Even 
music  was  expected  to  teach  moral  lessons.  But  the  new 
pagans  of  the  New  Renaissance  are  remarkable  for  being  every- 
thing that  is  least  Greek.  Restraint,  moderation,  reverence,  limit 
are  the  characteristics  of  Greek  art.  Abandonment  to  verbiage, 
incoherence,  irreverence  even  of  Greek  gods,  and  pure,  absolute 
nonsense  are  the  characteristics  of  new  pagan  art.  We  cannot 
illustrate  these  choice  qualities  from  Mr.  Rodd's  very  graceful  and 
fluent  compositions,  because  he  really  has  good  taste.  But  here 
are  some  samples  from  a  voluminous  poet  declared  by  his  ad- 
miring critics  to  be  "  as  pagan  as  Ovid  or  Horace": — 

The  roads  of  late  life  bloom  beneath  the  tread 
Of  ■women,  flowers 
Who  star  life's  bowers, 

and  so  forth.  Here  life  has  bowers  and  a  path ;  flowers  tread 
the  path  and  star  the  bowers  in  a  manner  not  easy  to  under- 
stand. But,  as  long  as  there  are  plenty  of  flowers  about,  the 
English  Renaissance  seems  to  think  all  is  well.  Flowers  star  its 
poetry,  and  bloom  so  freely,  even  in  the  pedestrian  paths  of  the 
prose  of  "  cultchaw,"  that  you  can  always  tell  when  a  writer  has 
"  got  culture  "  by  the  blossoms  of  his  style.  "  There  are  flowery 
components  in  the  language  of  my  friend/'  said  the  American  to 
Martin  Chuzzlewit.  The  style  of  the  New  Renaissance  is  almost 
wholly  composed  of  flowery  components.  This  pathetic  interest 
in  flowers  is  peculiarly  precious  to  those  who  deem  that  the  New 
Renaissance  is  but  the  old  Romantic  movement  in  its  dotage.  To 
romance,  also,  flowers  were  very  dear.  Long,  long  ago  a  coarse 
writer,  probably  Mr.  Dickens,  published  Sketches  of  Young  Ladies, 
illustrated  by  "  Phiz."  The  volume  is  now  very  rare.  The 
iniquity  of  oblivion  has  blindly  scattered  his  poppy  over  the 
young  ladies,  but  the  Romantic  Youug  Lady  still  appropriately 
"  blossoms  in  her  dust."  "  She  affirmed  that  she  quite  doted  on 
flowers,  and  verily  believed  that  if  there  were  no  flowers  she 
should  die  outright."  That  was  pretty  advanced  for  1837!  In 
the  Romantic  Young  Lady  we  seem  to  recognize  the  grand- 
mother of  the  New  Renaissance.  To  return  to  our  flowers,  here 
are  three  or  four  in  a  posy  : — ■ 

In  the  honeysuckle, 

Lady,  is  thy  breast ; 
Dimpled  dear  white  knuckle, 
Is  a  lily  dressed 
Sweetlier  e'er  than  thou  art,  in  a  snowier  vest  ? 

A  knuckle  like  a  lily,  a  breast  like  a  honeysuckle,  are  certainly 
unknown  quantities  to  the  old  schools  of  poetry,  as  they  were 
before  we  learned  the  secret  of  Hellenism.  Unknown,  too,  be- 
fore these  new  pagan  times  of  ours  is  the  conception  of  "  tender  1 
ringing  of  Christ's  silvery  laughter,"  contrasted  with  "  the  white 
long  limbs  of  pliant  Venus."  These  limbs,  according  to  the 
poet, 

From  all  storms  of  earth  and  heaven  screen  us, 
In  their  maze. 

The  picture  of  a  maze  of  white,  long  limbs,  which  screen  us  from 
storms  atmospheric  and  spiritual,  could  not  well  have  occurred  to 
any  singer  before  the  new  Movement  was  well  under  weigh. 
Constantly,  in  reading  the  verses  of  writers  who  aim  at  being 
pagan  and  Greek,  one  is  struck,  as  .in  this  example,  by  the 
absence  of  Greek  coherence  and  Greek  reserve.  On  every  side 
one  hears  of  "  the  Greek  spirit,"  of  "  Hellenism,"  and  the  desir- 
ableness of  being  like  the  Greeks.  But  the  Greeks  detested  the 
eccentric,  the  baroque,  the  strained,  the  incoherent,  and  the 
affected.  Tact,  clearness,  restraint,  quiet  are  the  very  conditions 
of  their  art ;  and  probably  many  a  young  writer  who  is  uncon- 
sciously imitating  Mr.  Rossetti  would  And  Greek  poetry  tame  and 
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bald  if  only  he  were  able  to  read  Greek.  As  an  antidote  to  the 
New  Renaissance,  as  an  antidote  to  the  choice  of  repulsive  subjects, 
to  the  rank  lusciousuess  of  language,  to  the  absence  of  line  and 
limit,  any  critic  who  knew  his  business  would  advise  a  return  to 
"  'Eathen  Greek,"  as  a  great,  though  cockney,  scholar  used  to  call 
the  language  of  Hellas.  Greek  art  inspired  all  that  was  best  in 
the  art  of  the  old  Renaissance ;  in  the  New  Renaissance  we  fear 
Greek  is  much  talked  about  and  very  little  studied. 

However,  we  are  again  taking  the  New  Renaissance  too  seriously. 
People  who  believe  in  its  pretensions  seem  to  be  satirized  by  a 
decoration  in  Hose  Leaf  and  Apple  Leaf.  Here  we  have  a  picture 
of  a  small  fire-screen,  on  which  is  represented  a  bird  swallowing  a 
huge  toad  or  frog.  This  may  be  satire,  or  it  may  be  an  advertise- 
ment of  new  Japanese  tire-screens. 


A  COMIC  GLADSTONE. 

1Y|  R.  GLADSTONE  has  told  us  that  "  his  life  is  in  the  past." 
-LtJ_  Fortunately  for  him  and  for  his  numerous  and  sincere 
friends  that  statement  is  figurative.  But  it  will  be  admitted 
that  Mr.  Gladstone's  life  has  not  been  a  short  one,  and  that 
during  its  period  the  admirers  whom  his  merits  have  pro- 
cured him  in  large  numbers  have  nearly  exhausted  their  stock 
of  adjectives.  Even  upon  the  guileless  reader  of  a  provincial 
Radical  paper  it  may  possibly  pall  to  read  that  on  Tuesday  Mr. 
Gladstone  made  a  speech  excelling  Demosthenes,  Cicero,  Pitt, 
Burke,  Mirabeau,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  in  grandeur,  majesty, 
and  pathos  ;  and  that  on  Wednesday  Mr.  Gladstone  made  a  speech 
excelling  the  Mr.  Gladstone  of  Tuesday  in  all  those  points.  "  The 
governor  thinks  the  public  don't  mind  a  straw  about  it,''  said  a 
great  authority  once  on  a  not  dissimilar  subject;  and  an  ideal 
'•  governor  "  might  well  think  that  the  public  doesn't  mind  a  straw 
about  Demosthenes  and  Mirabeau.  According)}',  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Session  a  remarkable  effort  has  been  visible  on 
the  part  of  the  public's  guides  and  caterers  to  start  an  entirely  new 
Gladstone  for  the  public  benefit.  It  is  the  reprehensible  tendency 
of  humanity,  as  a  Frenchman  of  eccentric  genius  once  remarked, 
to  go  "  au  lond  de  l'inconnu  pour  trouver  du  nouveau  "  ;  and  the 
public  instructors  in  question  have  certainly  made  a  plunge  to  the 
very  bottom  of  Vinconnu  in  order  to  find  a  comic  Gladstone. 
Comedy  (except  in  the  sense  that  it  was  not  uufrequently  possible 
to  laugh  at  him)  has  hitherto  been  the  one  characteristic  want- 
ing by  common  consent  to  the  greatest  statesman  of  this  or  any 
age.  The  profane  have  even  hinted  that,  if  Mr.  Gladstone 
is,  as  be  is  sometimes  asserted  to  be,  the  people's  idol,  it  is 
because  the  people  is  serenely  conscious  of  his  inability  to  make 
fun  of  it,  or  of  himself,  or  of  anything  else.  "Reply  not  to 
me  with  a  foolboru  jest "  ha3  always  been  on  the  tongue  of  the 
true  Briton,  and  with  Mr.  Gladstone  he  was  quite  safe.  The  few 
occasions  on  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  hitherto  ventured  on  jests, 
foolborn  or  other,  may  be  said  to  have  settled  the  matter.  The 
people  whom  they  would  have  made  uncomfortable  if  they  had  really 
been  jests  looked  to  competent  authorities  to  see  if  they  were,  and 
finding  that  they  were  not,  were  reassured.  Now,  however,  this 
leather  seems  to  be  wanting  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  cap.  He  is  ad- 
mittedly (or  admittedly  but  for  the  contradiction  of  a  few  sinners 
who  do  not  count)  the  wisest,  the  greatest,  the  best,  the  most  dis- 
interested, the  purest  of  statesmen.  By  the  consent  of  the  sinners 
themselves,  he  is  of  all  statesmen  that  one  who  can  most  ingeni- 
ously and  apparently  commit  himself  to  an  engagement  which  is  no 
engagement,  and  most  triumphantly  slip  out  of  one  that  is.  But  he 
has  not  hitherto  been  hailed  even  by  Mr.  Davey,  Q.O.,orby  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Particular  Baptist  Synod  of  Llaupumpsaint  as  the  most 
humorous  of  statesmen.  This  reproach  his  followers  seem  to  have 
determined  to  wipe  oil'.  In  a  celebrated  contest  of  the  last  century, 
wherein  the  contending  parties,  unlike  Mr.  Gladstone  a  year  or  so 
ago,  and  like  him  now,  were  not  careful  of  blood-guiltiness — "the 
Word  it  was  '  bilboe.'  "  Of  the  present  autumn  Session,  as  far  as 
can  be  seen  hitherto,  "  the  word  it  is  '  guffaw.'  "  There  are  two 
advantages  in  the  proceeding.  An  obedient  party  forbidden  to 
speak  or  argue  must  be  allowed  some  kind  of  consolation, 

Some  easement  has  law  yshapen  them, 
as  a  person  in  Chaucer  (whose  subsequent  construction  of  that 
maxim  would  shock  Mr.  Gladstone  very  much)  remarked  a  long- 
time ago.  The  easement  is  found  in  a  permission  to  laugh,  which 
at  the  same  time  ma}r,  as  history  is  written  now,  secure  for  Mr. 
Gladstone  the  traditional  character  of  a  man  of  humour.  By 
help  of  the  bracketed  (laughters)  in  the  Parliamentary  reports, 
and  ol  the  glowing  descriptions  in  the  summaries  ("Mr.  Gladstone, 
rising  in  his  happiest  mood,  rallied  the  honourable  member  for 
halt  an  hour,  to  the  delight  of  a  breathless  House,  and  then  passed 
into  the  most  impassioned,  the  most  &c,  the  most  &c.  appeal  of 
bis  long  career  "J  there  is  really  no  knowing  what  may  not  be 
achieved. 

A  short  and  huriied  survey  of  the  brilliant  witticisms  which 
the  Prime  Minister  has.  been  pouring  forth  during  the  last  ten 
days  may  not  be  ungrateful  to  those  who  are  too  busy  or  too  lazy 
to  read  through  the  Parliamentary  reports  with  that  diligence 
which  every  Englishman  should  use  until  the  cloture  spares  him 
the  trouble  by  substituting  neat  and  easily  intelligible  division  lists. 
It  is  to  be  trusted  that  in  those  days  Prime  Ministers  will  have 
somewhat  improved  in  humour,  or  else  that  Speakers  will  always 
be  chosen  for  their  insensibility  to  that  quality.  Otherwise, 
the  devil  will  assuredly  tempt  some  successor  of  Sir  Henry 


Brand  to  collect  the  evident  sense  of  the  House  as  to  the  humor- 
ousness  of  the  jokes  of  some  successor  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  The 
Prime  Minister  began  early,  and  the  evident  sense  of  the  most 
intelligent  House  of  Commons  that  the  most  competent  judges 
ever  knew  seems  to  have  found  him  very  amusing.  Perhaps  what 
they  really  laughed  at  was  the  funny  notion  of  those  poor  devils 
of  Tories  trying  to  argue  down  a  compact  majority.  "  Knew  we 
should  do  the  trick— had  all  the  votes  beforehand,"  as  Mr. 
Woolcomb  has  it.  The  immense  jest  of  "  smashing  and  destroying 
and  pulverizing "  Lord  Randolph  Churchill's  arguments  brought 
down  the  House,  but  not  more  so  than  the  profoundly  facetious 
remark  that  the  House  of  Commons  in  1820  "  proceeded  to 
transact  business  of  various  kinds."  This  seems  to  have  been 
almost  too  much  for  the  Liberal  party,  and  no  wonder.  "  Do  not," 
one  can  imagine  Mr.  Arthur  Arnold  or  some  other  Liberal  peculiarly 
sensitive  to  fun  crying,"  do  not  talk  about  the  House  transacting 
business  of  various  kinds  again,  or  you  will  be  the  death  of  me." 
But  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  rogue  (the  prorogue  we  are  very  much  afraid 
Thackeray  would  have  said),  had  not  done  with  them.  On  this 
occasion  of  various  business  the  House  was  prorogued  on  the 
25th  of  November.  "  I  wish,''  said  the  right  honourable  jester, 
"  that  it  may  be  prorogued  again  at  that  time,  sir."  Here  the 
Liberal  party  roared  with  laughter.  It  is  not  surprising  that  such 
a  success  determined  Mr.  Gladstone  to  keep  it  up.  As  has  been 
suggested,  it  is  not  much  fun  to  sit  and  be  argued  at,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  spirits  of  the  Liberal  party  a  jokesman  was  necessary, 
just  as  the  early  explorers  of  America  used  to  take  out  a  hobby- 
horse to  beguile  the  voyage.  Wednesday,  however,  is  a  short 
Parliamentary  day,  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  perhaps  conscious  that  the 
supply  was  not  inexhaustible,  was  economical  of  his  jokes.  One 
laugh  at  least,  however,  was  scored  to  him  even  then.  On 
Thursday  the  Egyptian  speech  appeared  to  call  for  a  more 
serious  style,  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  to  do  him  justice,  reverted  to  his 
old  ways.  Bat  it  is  an  inseparable  inconvenience  from  passing 
the  order  "  All  hands  to  laugh  "  that  some  of  the  hands  will  laugh 
in  the  wrong  place,  and  this  unluckily  happened,  Later  in  the 
eveuing  the  cap-and-bells  reappeared  duly  with  the  undeniably  funny 
business  of  the  Cloture.  The  suggestion  that  "  the  Speaker  should 
invariably  be  present "  was  at  once  recognized  as  a  stroke  of  the 
finest  humour.  That  on  Friday  the  Liberal  party  laughed  at  the  state- 
ment dolus  latet  in  generalibus  may  perhaps  be  imputed  to  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  dropped  into  a  tongue  not  understanded  of 
his  followers,  and  that  they  thought  generalibus  had  something  to  do 
withSirGarnet  Wolseley.  But  the  excuse  of  conscientious  objections 
to  a  classical  education,  which  good  Radicals  can  plead,  hardly 
applied  on  Monday  last.  The  report  of  the  beginning  of  one  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  speeches  on  that  occasion  really  must  be  quoted 
in  full,  and  may  appropriately  conclude  this  curious  inquiry,  by 
way  of  extract,  into  the  ideas  of  the  ludicrous  entertained  by  the 
present  Radical  party.  "  Any  Speaker,"  said  Mr.  Gladstone, 
"  under  whom  such  a  miscarriage  as  had  been  suggested  would 
arise,  would  be  on  the  lowest  level  of  sense  and  intelligence  which 
nature  had  formed  for  a  civilized  race.  (Laughter.)  The 
Speakers  of  that  House  had  generally  been,  not  only  choice 
specimens  of  a  civilized  race,  but  choice  specimens  of  the  members 
of  that  House  (laughter),  and  he  felt  himself  removed  by  a  gap 
almost  immeasurably  wide  from  the  conclusions  of  the  hon. 
member.  (Laughter.)  He  thought  that  if  the  Speaker  were  such 
a  being  as  had  been  suggested — he  would  not  say  the  chair 
would  be  too  hot  to  hold  him  (laughter),  but  he  would 
be  utterly  unable  and  unfit  to  govern  the  House."  Here  are 
four  distinct  laughters.  We  shall  be  quite  content  to  refer  to 
any  jury  of  English,  or  even  American,  humorists  the  question 
whether  in  the  whole  passage  there  is  anything  which  could  extort 
from  a  human  being,  rational  as  well  as  risible,  so  much  as  a 
smile. 

However,  nobody  can  be  more  conscious  than  we  are  that  this 
argumentation  is  quite  useless.  Belief  in  a  comic  Gladstone  has 
been  ordered  of  the  gullibility  of  the  British  people,  just  as  belief 
in  Mr.  Gladstone  as  a  statesman  has  been  ordered,  and  the  order 
will  no  doubt  be  honoured.  We  may  expect  to  see  the  report  of 
the  next  Queen's  Speech  studded  with  "  Roars  of  laughter  and, 
when  the  time  comes  for  the  first  application  of  the  Cloture  itself, 
the  true  comedy  of  the  situation  will  doubtless  make  the 
Prime  Minister  top  his  part.  Remonstrance  is  idle,  but 
a  humble  petition  and  advice  may  yet  be  attended  to.  There 
are  joints  of  the  Premier's  tail  who  can  or  could  make  jokes.  We 
do  not  speak  of  Lord  Hartington  or  Mr.  Dodson  ;  they  should  be 
kept  in  reserve.  But  Sir  William  Harcourt  has  been  known  to 
raise  a  laugh  which  was  not  quite  factitious ;  and  Mr.  Trevelyan 
was  amusing  before  he  entered  Parliament,  though  he  seems  to  have 
pledged  himself  by  oak  and  ash  and  thorn  to  the  constituency  of  the 
Border  Boroughs  never  to  be  so  again.  Out  of  so  great  a  majority, 
surely  a  man  of  some  japishness  (even  though  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawsoc 
is  sulky)  might  be  fished  out  here  and  there.  Let  these  good  men 
and  true  meet  together,  and  make  some  jokes  for  their  revered 
leader  at  which  human  nature  which  has  not  found  favour  in  the 
eyes  of  a  Caucus  can  laugh.  The  Parliamentary  cachinnations 
will  doubtless  be  in  the  wrong  places;  but  that  can  be  set  down 
to  the  fault  of  the  reporters.  If  there  is  something  laughable, 
no  matter  where,  it  will  at  any  rate  improve  the  matter.  If  we  are 
to  have  the  motto  "  Solvitur  risu  "  applied  to  the  British  Consti- 
tution, let  there  at  least  be  something  to  laugh  at.  "  No  gag- 
gee  and  boree  too"  is  surely  as  just  a  demand  as  that  of  the  man 
and  brother  for  whom  Mr.  Gladstone  was  not  apt  to  stand  up  a 
score  or  two  of  year's  ago.  There  is  said,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  to  be 
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•extant  a  speech,  prepared  for  Louis  XV.  to  speak  at  a  Bed  of 
Justice,  with  marginal  remarks  of  this  sort : — ■"  Here  His  Majesty 
•will  graciously  wait  for  the  First  President  to  apply  his  handker- 
chief to  his  eyes  in  acknowledgment  of  the  Royal  goodness"; 
"Here  time  should  be  given  for  the  councillors  to  applaud";  and 
so  forth.  The  device  has  not  been  unknown  since,  but  it  has 
usually  been  the  object  of  the  devisers  to  provide  at  least  a  plausible 
occasion,  if  we  may  speak  without  suspicion  of  punning.  Even  a 
Caucus-elected  member  may  grow  moody  when  he  is  expected  to 
laugh  consumedly  at  the  statement  that  on  a  given  day,  iu  the 
year  1 820,  the  House  "proceeded  to  transact  business  of  various 
lands." 


SALISBURY  PLAIN  AND  STONEHENGE. 

rilHOSE  who  wish  to  enjoy  pure  air  and  the  new  sensation  of 
JL  driving  a  four-wheel  carriage  at  any  time  of  the  year  over 
turf  roads  without  fences,  and  with  the  chance  of  an  up.-et  on  a 
dark  Dight,  had  better  try  a  residence  on  the  Wiltshire  downs. 
"  Salisbury  Plain  "  is  rather  a  misnomer.  The  downs  of  Wiltshire 
undulate,  and,  while  affording  ample  space  for  horse  exercise  with- 
out gates  or  fences  higher  than  hurdles,  rise  occasionally  into 
mounds  and  hills  of  respectable  height.  There  is  plenty  of  gorse 
and  broom,  and  occasionally  a  patch  of  heather  reminds  the  tourist 
of  real  moors  in  the  North  ;  while  anywhere  between  Saruni  and 
Savernake  Forest  one  may  inhale  an  atmosphere  almost  as  bracing 
as  that  of  the  Lammermuir  or  the  Pentland  Hills,  within  three 
hours  of  London.  Another  curious  feature  about  this  part  of 
England  is  the  existence  of  streams  which  meander  over  the 
grassy  bottoms  of  the  hills,  foam  in  winter,  sparkle  in  the  spring, 
and  entirely  disappear  during  a  hot  summer.  Pasture  is  abundant 
without  being  rich,  and  we  should  doubt  whether  recent  attempts 
to  grow  wheat  and  turnips  in  preference  to  grass  over  the  "long- 
backs  of  the  bushless  downs  "  are  very  remunerative,  or  are  cal- 
culated to  relieve  agriculture  from  its  present  depression.  But  the 
main  feature  of  Salisbury,  besides  its  tine  Cathedral,  is  Stone- 
henge,  and,  without  encroachment  on  the  province  of  the  British' 
Archaeological  Society,  we  have  to  say  something  about  the  oldest 
monument  of  the  British  Isles.  Stonehenge  is  spelt  in  an  almost 
•endless  number  of  ways.  We  have  Stanenges,  Stanhenges,  Sen- 
Lenge,Stahengues,  Estanges, Estanhangues,  Stonege, Stone Tfengles, 
Stoneheng,  and  Stoneridge ;  and  local  philosophers  have  dis- 
covered that  a  professional  cricketer  bore  the  name  of  Stonage, 
and  was  supposed,  in  some  mysterious  way,  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  ruin.  These  vagaries  of  spelling  develop  divers 
theories  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  name.  It  is  supposed  to  signify 
a  mass  of  stones,  or  something  hanging,  and  even  a  "  hanging 
place  "  or  scene  of  torture  ;  the  last  a  most  improbable  etymology. 
Some  writers  have  translated  the  English  phrase  into  pierres 
■pcndules  or  pentlues,  and  Sir  John  Lubbock,  we  believe,  connects 
the  last  syllable  with  ing,  a  field.  Stonehenge,  to  adopt  the 
common  spelling,  is  not  mentioned  by  any  Roman  historian,  nor 
by  Gildas,  nor  by  Nennius,  nor  by  Bede,  nor  by  the  Saxon 
Chronicle.  It  escaped  the  research  and  inquiry  of  Caesar  and  of 
Agricola,  if  indeed  it  existed  in  their  days.  It  is  a  question 
whether  Hecatseus  of  Abdera  could  have  heard  of  it  from  some 
belated  Phoenician  mariner,  when  he  wrote  gravely  about  a  round 
temple  in  the  British  Isles  dedicated  to  Apollo.  The  first  dis- 
tinct recognition  of  Stonehenge  occurs  in  Henry  of  Huntingdon 
about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  who  notes  that  "  lapides 
mirae  magnitudinis  in  modum  portarum  elevati  sunt,  ita  ut  porta? 
portis  superpositse  videantur,"  and  he  goes  on  to  say  that  no  one  can 
imagine  how  they  were  raised.  Rather  before  the  above-mentioned 
•date  Geoffrey  of  'Monmouth  had  chronicled  a  legend  to  the  effect 
that  Merlin  had  brought  the  material  by  miraculous  engines  from 
Killaraus  or  Kildare  in  Ireland,  for  Aurelius  Ambrosius,  a  British 
King,  who  wished  to  raise  a  monument  to  warriors  slain  in  battle. 
The  memory  of  this  potentate  is  believed  to  survive  in  Amesbury, 
•or  the  burgh  of  Ambres  or  Ambrosius.  An  abbot  of  Cirencester, 
-who  died  in  12 17,  delivered  himself  of  some  Latin  -verses  about 
this  legend  of  Merlin,  which  are  bad  enough  to  merit  reproduction. 
The  last  line  is,  however,  nearly  up  to  the  tifth-form  level : — 
Uter  PendrS^on  hanc  molem  transvexit  ad  Ambri 

Fines,  devicto  victor  ab  hosts  means, 
0  !  quot  nobilium,  quot  corpora  saneta  virorum 

lllic  Hengistse  proditione  jacent. 
Hengist  the  Saxon  is  credited  by  tradition  with  the  slaughter 
•of  some  British  nobles  near  Amesbury.  In  later  times  Stone- 
Jienge  is  mentioned  by  one  Andrew  Borde,  "  of  Phisicke,  Doctor," 
nicknamed  facetiously  Andreas  Perforatus  and  a  Merry  Andrew  : 
•and  further  by  Leland  in  the  sixteenth  century,  by  Polydore 
Virgil,  by  Fuller  about  1656,  by  Stow  in  his  Annals,  and  by  John 
Speed,  who  made  a  map  of  the  county  with  an  engraving  "of  the 
a-uins.  When  we  are  told  that  King  James  I.  paid  a  visit  to 
Wilton,  now  the  property  of  Lord  Pembroke,  in  1620,  we  are  not 
surprised  to  hear  that  this  prince  of  pedants  had  his  own  theories, 
and  ordered  Inigo  Jones  to  discover  something  or  other,  or  to  re- 
produce it  "  out  of  his  own  practice  in  architecture."  The  entry 
in  Pepys's  Diary  of  June  11,  1668,  is  characteristic.  Mr.  Samuel 
Pep}s  went  "  over  the  plain  and  some  great  hills  even  to  fright 
us."  He  found  the  stones  "  as  prodigious  as  any  tales  I  ever  heard 
of,  and  worth  this  journey  to  see."  "  God  knows  what  their  use 
was !  They  are  hard  to  tell,  but  yet  may  be  told.  Gave  the 
shepherd  women,  for  leading  our  horses,  4(1.'' 

Amidst  the  mass  of  disquisitions,  guesses  at  truth,  theories,  and  ' 


conjectures,  it  is  far  easier  to  say  what  Stonehenge  could  not  have 
been  than  what  it  was.  One  antiquary,  interpreted  by  a  certain 
John  Webb,  imagined  it  a  temple  dedicated  to  Coelus  or  Uranus. 
Johnson,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  deemed  the  material  "an 
artificial  composition  hardened  by  time,"  in  which  the  Doctor  was 
clearly  wrong.  It  seems  tolerably  certain  that  it  was  not  the 
work  of  Roman,  Saxon,  Norman,  or  Dane.  In  all  probability  it 
was  Celtic.  Those  who  are  curious  in  such  matters  may  consult 
the  account  of  Stukeley,  published  in  1740;  or  Gough's  edition  of 
Camden's  Britannia,  in  which  it  is  accurately  enough  described  as 
in  the  middle  of  a  fine  flat  area  near  the  summit  of  a  hill ;  or  the 
account  of  the  Rev.  E.  Davies,  in  his  Celtic  Researches,  of  1804, 
who  terms  it  "  a  circular  uncovered  temple";  or  the  magnificent 
volume  of  Sir  Richard  Hoare,  published  between  1812  and 
1 8 19,  and  full  of  engravings.  We  find  also  that,  in  a  volume  of 
the  Asiatic  Researches,  one  inquirer  is  bold  enough  to  imagine  that 
Stonehenge  was  a  temple  dedicated  to  Buddha,  or  that  it  may  have 
been  built  by  Brahmans.  For  most  of  the  above  information  we 
are  indebted  to  a  series  of  numbers  of  the  Archceoloyical  Journal 
of  Wiltshire.  If  that  publication  does  not  clear  away  all  doubts 
and  difficulties,  it  is  invaluable  as  a  help  to  the  tourist  and  sight- 
seer. 

It  i3  not  quite  as  hard  to  explain  the  process  of  building  as  to 
discover  the  builder.  One  conjecture  is  that  the  material  was 
brought  from  Marlborough  or  from  Abury  on  rollers.  Anything 
can  be  done  by  sheer  weight  of  human  strength  when  there  13 
plenty  of  time  and  no  need  to  hurry.  The  Rev.  R.  Warner,  iu 
A  Walk  through  the  Western  Counties,  published  in  1800,  thought 
that  the  stones  might  have  been  floated  down  the  Upper  Avon  on 
rafts  and  then  brought  on  to  their  destination  on  rollers.  It  is 
remarkable  that  a  gentleman  of  the  county  of  Wilts,  who  was 
known  neither  as  a  scholar  nor  a  linguist,  nor  an  antiquary, 
but  who  knew  men  and  animals  well,  made  a  sketch  with  refer- 
ence to  Stonehenge  which  attracted  the  attention  of  a  bishop. 
This  was  the  late  Mr.  Assheton  Smith,  and  he  contended  plausibly 
that  it  was  not  more  difficult  to  erect  such  a  temple  than  to 
build  thirty  or  forty  miles  of  the  Wansdyke.  One  not  improbable 
suggestion  is  that  the  upright  stones  were  inserted  in  holes  dug 
for  the  purpose,  when  raised  on  their  ends  by  simple  machinery 
and  the  exertions  of  any  number  of  men.  For  the  coping  stones, 
which  are  kept  iu  their  places  by  tenons  and  mortises,  it  is  argued 
that  sloping  mounds  of  earth  were  constructed  after  the  biggest 
stones  had  been  set  upright,  when  it  would  be  comparatively  easy 
to  drag  the  coping  stones  up  the  incline  and  drop  them  neatly  into 
the  holes  made  for  their  reception.  It  has  been  lately  ascertained 
that  the  upright  stones  are  set  in  a  rough,  strong  concrete. 
The  material  out  of  which  a  large  portion  of  the  stones  is  com- 
posed— namely,  silicious  schist — is  found  in  North  Wiltshire  in 
abundance.  A  part  consists  of  an  aggregate  of  quartz,  felspar, 
chlorite,  and  hornblende.  The  altar-stone  is  fine-ground  mica- 
ceous sandstone,  and  some  of  the  smaller  circles  are  entirely  of 
greenstone  rock,  which  has  puzzled  local  antiquaries,  seeing  that 
none  is  known  to  exist  nearer  than  Shropshire  and  Wales. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  from  careful  and  scientific  observa- 
tion, that  at  one  time  the  stones  formed  two,  if  not  three,  complete 
circles,  and  that  there  never  was  a  roof.  The  building  was  vivaL- 
dpLos,  in  classical  phrase.  Ninety-one  stones,  upright  or  prostrate, 
remain,  out  of  a  number  of  at  least  130.  An  old  shepherd  died  a 
very  few  years  ago  who  saw  one  of  the  largest  stones  come  down 
during  a  gale  in  January  1797.  It  is  also  established  beyond 
question  that  on  the  longest  day  of  the  year  the  rays  of  the  rising 
sun  fall  exactly  on  the  top  of  the  altar-stone,  and  also  on  a  gnomon 
some  ninety-eight  feet  to  the  east,  and  sets  in  the  west  over  other 
stones  ;  while,  in  like  manner,  on  the  shortest  day  the  sun  rises  and 
sets  directly  over  small  stones  at  some  distance  outside  the  circle. 
In  popular  belief  the  stones  cannot  be  counted ;  but  somehow 
Charles  II.  after  the  battle  of  Worcester  is  said  to  have  found 
time,  in  spite  of  his  defeat,  practically  to  confute  this  vulgar  error. 
Tumuli  and  barrows  abound  in  the  neighbourhood,  several  of 
them  at  an  elevation  greater  than  Stonehenge  itself.  Excava- 
tions, from  the  time  of  Stukeley  to  the  present  clay,  have  resulted 
in  the  discovery  of  stags'  horns,  human  bones,  beads,  amber,  jet, 
pottery,  cinerary  urns,  ornaments,  and  implements  of  bronze  and 
stone.  The  celebrated  Stonehenge  urn  is  22^  inches  in  height  and 
15  in  width.  The  whole  plain  is,  in  fact,  one  huge  cemetery.  We 
cannot  here  discuss  the  conflicting  uses  to  which  Stonehenge 
may  have  been  put.  It  is  said  to  have  been  erected  for  the  wor- 
ship of  the  sun,  or  for  sacrificial  purposes,  or  as  the  place  of  exe- 
cution for  criminals,  or  as  an  edifice  for  crowning  kings,  or,  what 
is  as  likelyr,  for  something  else  left  for  a  future  generation  to 
discover.  Whoever  visits  the  neighbourhood  to  exhume,  com- 
pare, and  speculate,  instead  of  merely  to  inspect  and  admire,  will 
do  well  to  pay  a  visit  to  Abury.  Here  a  mile  and  more  of 
fragments  and  ruins  will  give  him  work  for  a  fortnight. 

Poets  and  historians  or  chroniclers  have  had  something  to  say 
about  Stonehenge.  In  the  Birth  of  Merlin,  ascribed  to  no  less  a 
poet  than  Shakspeare,  the  enchanter  thus  addresses  his  mother: — 

I  will  erect  you  a  monument, 

No  King  shall  have  so  high  a  sepulcre, 

With  pendulous  stones  that  I  will  haug  by  art, 

Where  neither  lime  nor  mortar  shall  be  used. 

A  dark  enigma  to  the  memory. 

For  none  shall  have  the  power  to  number  them. 

Wordsworth,  in  Guilt  and  Sorrow,  addresses  the 

Pile  of  Stonehenge 
So  proud  to  hint,  yet  keep  thy  secrets. 
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It  is  also  mentioned  in  Drayton's  Polyolbion,  by  Spenser,  and  by 
Dr.  J.  Warton;  and  the  Dev.  Francis  Kelvert,  of  Bath,  was  moved 
to  write  a  work  in  English  and  Latin  about  it.  That  it  should 
escape  being  hitched  into  the  rhymes  of  a  prize  poem  was,  of  course, 
not  to  he  expected,  and  from  the  "  Newdigate  "  of  1S23,  bearing  the 
signature  of  T.  S.  Salmon,  of  Brasenose,  we  take  the  following 
lines,  which  have  a  genuine  academical  ring  about  them  and  a 
noble  derangement  of  high-sounding  epithets : — 

Wrapt  in  the  veil  of  Time's  unbroken  gloom, 
Obscure  as  death,  and  silent  as  the  tomb, 
Where  cokl  oblivion  holds  her  dusky  reign. 
Frowns  the  dark  pile  on  Sarum's  lonely  plain. 

And,  again: — 

Firm  as  implanted  by  some  Titan's  might, 
Bach  rugged  stone  uprears  its  giant  height. 
Whence  the  poised  fragment,  tottering,  seems  to  throw 
A  trembling  shadow  on  the  plains  below. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  think  that,  owing  to  the  efforts  of  the  British 
Association,  and  of  Sir  John  Lubbock  and  others,  care  will 
he  taken  to  preserve  one  of  our  oldest  and  certainly  our  most 
famous,  monuments  from  the  inroads  of  time  and  the  more  terrible 
ravages  of  modem  Vandals.  Since  1620  the  domain  of  Amesbury 
has  passed  through  various  hands.  From  the  original  owner  it 
came  into  the  possession  of  Sir  L.  Washington,  thence  to  Robert 
Lord  Ferrars  of  Chartley,  from  him  to  the  Ilaywards,  from  them 
to  the  Duke  of  Queensberry,  and  it  was  ultimately  purchased  from 
the  Douglas  family,  about  sixty  years  ago,  by  Sir  E.  Antrobus. 
In  the  hands  of  the  present  and  third  baronet  we  have  every 
guarantee  against  further  desecration,  though  empty  beer  bottles, 
greasy  scraps  of  paper,  and  the  tracks  of  numerous  vehicles, 
testily  to  the  popularity  of  the  site  on  picnics  and  holidays. 

Apart  from  all  historical  associations,  there  is  much  to  repay  a 
visit  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Wilton,  Vespasian's  Camp,  Marl- 
borough, and  Sartun.  The  pastime  of  hawking  is  still  pursued  by 
mounted  cavaliers  who  will  fly  their  birds  at  crows  in  the  absence  of 
partridges  or  higher  game.  So  late  as  1872  an  elderly  clergyman 
related  iii  a  local  paper  how,  when  a  boy,  he  had  Hushed  no  less 
than  seven  bustards  near  Stoneheuge  in  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury, as  he  was  working  his  way  over  the  downs  by  compass. 
Hares  and  partridges  abound  on  that  porous  soil.  Blackganie 
have  been  killed  011  the  edges  of  the  plain  that  had  evidently 
strayed  away  from  the  New  Forest :  and  it  is  even  asserted  that  a 
pair  of  red  grouse  were  once  seen  on  the  downs.  Their  presence  is 
only  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  the  birds  had  been 
caught  in  a  gale  and  carried  thither  from  South  Wales.  When 
"we  come  to  the  sport  of  fox-hunting,  stories  will  be  told  for  some 
generations  about  the  great  establishment  of  Tedworth,  and  the 
marvellous  feats  of  horsemanship  achieved  by  its  late  owner,  who 
rode  with  a  loose  rein  and  a  loose  seat,  and  was  addressed  in  bis 
young  days  by  the  First  Napoleon  as  "  Le  Grand  Chasseur  de 
l'Argleterre." 


WINTERING  IN  AN  HOTEL. 

LIFE  in  one  of  the  large  hotels  where  people  settle  for  the 
winter  has  a  peculiar  character  of  its  own.  The  inmates 
stand  in  somewhat  the  same  relation  to  one  another  as  the  pas- 
sengers on  board  an  ocean  steamer  on  a  long  voyage.  Eating  their 
dinner  at  one  table  is  supposed  to  establish  a  sort  of  bond  of  union, 
and  to  give  every  one  a  right  to  be  deeply  interested  in  every  one 
else's  private  affairs.  As  has  been  often  observed,  there  is  no  means 
of  thoroughly  knowing  other  people  so  searching  as  making  a  voyage 
iutheircompany.  And  the  same  thing  holds  good,  to  asmaller  extent, 
of  a  long  stay  in  an  hotel.  In  both  cases  it  may  be  foretold  as  almost 
inevitable  that  those  who  suddenly  run  up  friendships  in  the  first 
week  of  their  sojourn  together  will  be  at  daggers  drawn  before  it 
is  over.  Old  hands  know  this  well,  and  are  therefore  extremely 
wary  in  warding  off  any  overtures  of  extraordinary  friendliness. 
Those  who  are  first  in  the  field  have  an  advantage  in  this  respect, 
as  they  can  choose  their  own  line  of  action  from  the  first,  and 
either  make  acquaintance  or  not  with  those  who  come  later. 

There  is  something  weird  and  uncanny  about  the  first  days 
in  an  hotel  at  the  opening  of  the  season's  campaign.  The 
sight  of  the  covers  and  chairs  set  down  the  long  table,  as  if 
scores  of  guests  were  expected,  gives  one  a  creepy  feeling,  as 
though  one  were  assisting  at  a  spectral  banquet,  where  each  seat 
is  filled  by  the  invisible  presence  of  its  former  occupant.  All  the 
arrangements  have  an  unpleasant  feeling  of  unfiuishedness  about 
them.  1'erhaps  large  additions  have  been  made  to  the  hotel  pre- 
paratory to  the  increase  of  visitors  that  the  season  is  expected  to 
hring,  and  the  building  is  still  going  on.  The  noise  of  hammering 
inside  and  out  begins  with  dawn,  and  endures  till  dusk.  All  the 
passages  are  infested  by  the  wearers  of  blouses.  The  furniture 
seems  to  have  become  ubiquitous,  and  is  perpetually  changing  its 
quarters  from  room  to  room  and  from  story  to  story :  and  one  has 
to  be  perpetually  011  the  alert  for  booby-traps,  in  the  shape  of  rolls 
of  carpet  or  bedding  that  fall  unexpectedly  from  upper  regions 
over  the  staircases  on  the  most  improbable  occasions.  The  system 
of  bells,  too,  is  not  as  yet  under  any  one's  control,  so  that  it  is 
quite  a  waste  of  time  and  trouble  to  ling  them,  and  if  one  wants 
anything  the  only  way  is  to  sally  forth  and  forage  for  it.  To  make 
up  for  all  these  minor  discomforts  the  master  of  the  hotel  expatiates 
at  great  length  on  the  size  and  sumptuousuess  of  the  new 
additions,  and  the  increase  of  comfort  and  enjoyment  to  be 
expected  from  them  when  they  are  finished.    The  dining-room  is 


to  hcye  a  winter  garden  at  one  end,  and  a  stage  for  private 
theatricals  at  the  other.  It  is  to  be  ventilated  on  a  new  system, 
so  as  to  ensure  a  constant  current  of  fresh  air,  and  is  to  have  a 
floor  specially  adapted  for  dancing,  so  that  it  can  at  any  time  be 
used  as  a  ball-room  on  the  shortest  notice.  He  points  out  with 
pride  the  number  of  diners  that  it  can  hold  without  crowding, 
and  leads  you  through  the  spacious  billiard  and  smoking-rooms, 
and  reckons  up  by  hundreds  the  number  of  beds  he  can  put  up  to 
accommodate  the  crowds  of  guests  who  are  supposed  to  be  hasten- 
ing to  avail  themselves  of  these  advantages.  He  is  evidently 
anxious  to  do  all  he  can  to  get  for  his  house  the  character  of  being 
sociable.  The  beginning  of  the  season  is  an  anxious  moment  for 
the  hotel-keeper,  for  it  is  as  uncertain  as  the  chances  of  a  lottery 
which  of  several  hotels  will  prove  the  favourite.  It  is  impossible  to 
lay  down  any  laws  .that  regulate  this  popularity,  which  is  purely  a 
matter  of  caprice.  But  there  is  always  one  hotel  that  seems  to  attract 
every  one ;  and  till  it  is  full  none  of  the  others  have  a  chance.  One 
essential  condition  for  the  success  of  an  hotel  is  that  it  should 
have  the  reputation  of  keeping  a  good  cook;  another  is  that  it, 
should  be  above  suspicion  as  to  the  healthiness  of  its  site.  But 
this  is  by  no  means  everything.  Still  more  essential  is  it  that  it 
should  be  frequented  by  "  nice  people  " — that  is,  by  people  from 
whose  acquaintance  some  advantage  is  to  be  got.  If  an  hotel  has 
the  good  luck  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  to  attract  two  or 
three  names  well  known  in  society,  its  fortune  is  made.  They  act 
as  decoy  ducks,  and  attract  by  the  dozen  all  who  hope  by  hook  or 
crook  to  find  some  means  of  scraping  acquaintance  with  these 
desirable  persons. 

Daily,  almost  hourly,  after  winter  is  supposed  to  have  come,, 
does  the  omnibus  of  the  hotel  whose  fortune  is  yet  to  make  drive  to 
the  station,  and  it  is  as  punctual  at  the  arrival  of  every  train  as  if 
the  continuance  of  the  railway  traffic  depended  on  its  presence. 
There  it  takes  its  place  in  the  long  line  of  scores  of  exactly  similar 
vehicles,  whose  conductors  fight  for  the  possession  of  the  person 
of  any  chance  stranger  who  may  make  his  appearance.    Yet  day 
by  day  the  watchers  assembled  at  the  hotel  door,  the  concierge 
and  the  waiters,  and  the  boots  and  the  page,  each  eager  to  know 
whether  the  new-comers  will  belong  to  his  particular  floor,  turn 
away  with  disappointment  and  disgust  upon  their  faces  as  the 
omnibus  returns  as  empty  as  it  went.    For  here  the  proverb  is 
reversed ;  the  eagles  have  assembled  first,  and  are  eagerly  waiting 
for  the   carcases  which  somehow  do  not  show  the  alacrity 
that  could  be  wished  in  rushing  into  their  clutches.  Mean- 
while they   make  the  most  of   the    prey    that  Providence 
has  sent.     The  first  arrivals  find  themselves  the   objects  of 
undivided  attention  outside  as  well  as  inside  the  hotel.  The- 
owners  of  houses  and  the  owners  of  carriages  are  one  and  all 
anxious  to  set  aside  such  property  for  their  exclusive  use  during 
the  ensuing  season.    Those  who  have  neither  houses  nor  carriages 
have  land,  and  are  eloquent  in  describing  the  fascinations  to  be- 
found  in  buying  many  metres  of  ground  at  a  fabulous  price,  and 
putting  up  a  tenement  upon  it.    It  is  quite  dangerous  to  admire  a 
cat,  a  dog,  a  donkey,  or  even  a  child,  for  fear  the  owner  should 
instantly  offer  to  sell  it  cheap.    Every  one  has  something  that  he 
is  anxious  to  get  off  his  hands  either  by  purchase  or  hire.  With 
the  appearance  of  one's  name  in  the  strangers'  list,  a  new  sort  of 
persecution  begins.    The  post  becomes  a  medium  of  annoyance, 
and  circulars  rain  down  so  thick  and  fast  that  the  very  sight 
of  a  letter  awakens  a  feeling  of  dread.     In  a  place  which 
invalids  are  supposed  to  frequent,  of  course  one  expects  to 
find  quack  doctors  and  quack  medicines,  but  one  hardly  expects 
to  have  the  health  of  the  mind  provided  for  as  well  as  the 
health  of  the  body.     But  here  are  professors  of  French  ^yd 
professors  of  English  offering  in  hardly  intelligible  circular's, 
which  they  send  forth  as  specimens  of  their  linguistic  skill,  to  en- 
sure proficiency  to  the  most  backward  in  their  respective  languages. 
Artists  of  all  sorts  are  anxious  to  instruct  the  inartistic  how  to 
play  on  every  known  instrument,  or  how  to  paint  in  any  style  on 
every  possible  material,  paper,  wood,  satin,  or  china.  Begging 
letters  of  the  most  heartrending  type  are  interspersed  with  the 
circulars.    Fellow-countrymen  and  countrywomen  appeal  to  one's 
compassion  on  the  ground  that  they  are  alone  without  a  penny 
in  a  foreign  land,  and  urge  as  a  plea  for  assistance  that  they  have 
known  better  days  and  have  well-to-do  relations  in  England. 
Pitiable  cases  enough  they  all  seem,  but  one  cannot  help  asking 
why,  if  they  are  without  a  penny,  they  have  already  spent  so  many 
pounds  in  putting  so  great  a  distance  between  themselves  and 
their  desirable  connexions.    What  becomes  ultimately  of  such 
poor  waifs  one  cannot  but  wonder.    Many  of  them  have  come 
under  the  delusion  that  they  will  easily  find  means  of  support  by 
giving  lessons  or  some 'similar  employment.    This  is  quite  a  vain 
hope,  for  in  all  the  fashionable  places  on  the  Mediterranean  the 
supply  of  teachers  far  exceeds  the  demand.    The  people  who 
frequent  them  are  all   in    search   of  amusement,    and  have 
the  very  strongest  objections   to  learning   anything  whatever. 
Lodgings  and  the  necessaries  of  life  are  excessively  dear.  In  short, 
all  the  difficulties  that  beset  the  profession  of  teaching  in  this 
country  are  magnified  tenfold ;  so  that  it  is  most  mistaken  kind- 
ness to  advise  or  assist,  as  is  frequently  done,  any  one  who  has  to 
tight  for  a  living  to  go  to  these  places. 

As  the  hotel  gradually  gets  into  shape  guests  begin  to  dribble 
slowly  in.  They  eye  each  other  askance  as  they  meet  at  the 
dinner-table,  and  a  flagging  conversation  is  only  kept  up  through 
the  medium  of  that  common  foe  of  all  the  human  race,  the  mos- 
quito. How  to  slay,  how  to  ward  off  the  assaults,  or  how  to  cure 
the  wounds  inflicted  by  these  Lilliputian  tormentors  is  discussed 
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daily ;  everybody  in  turn  gravely  describes  bis  or  ber  sufferings, 
and  the  subject  never  seems  to  lose  in  interest.  At  last  a  welcome 
diversion  is  made  by  the  announcement  that  the  new  dining-room 
is  at  last  ready  for  occupation.  Unfortunately  the  new  system  of 
ventilation  distinguishes  itself  by  playing  a  continuous  stream  of 
ice-cold  air  about  the  bodies  of  the  guests  seated  at  the  dining- 
table,  who,  after  stoically  enduring  a  couple  of  courses  with 
hair  and  raiment  fluttering  in  the  breeze,  are  driven  to  beat 
a  retreat,  and  are  thankful  to  be  allowed  to  finish  their  meat 
in  warmer,  if  stuffier  quarters,  until  some  modification  of  the 
extreme  airiness  of  the  new  room  can  be  effected.  As  more 
people  come  they  begin  to  sort  themselves  into  groups;  later 
on  these  groups  will  range  themselves  in  separate  factions, 
when  the  window  war  or  some  other  equally  burning  ques- 
tion shall  have  divided  all  the  inmates  into  two  hostile  camps. 
Meanwhile,  each  batch  of  new-comers  is  inspected  with  keenly 
scrutinizing  eyes  when  they  first  appear,  and  conjectures  are 
formed  as  to  whether  they  are  likely  to  prove  great  at  whist, 
or  at  tenuis,  or  at  singing  comic  songs,  or  at  flirting,  or  other- 
wise contributing  to  the  social  enjoyment  of  their  fellows.  If 
it  is  known  that  a  new  family  has  arrived,  especially  if  they  have 
taken  first-floor  rooms,  every  one  is  on  the  qui  vive  to  find  out 
which  class  of  time-killers  they  will  belong  to.  People  take  care 
to  be  iu  their  places  at  dinner  in  good  time,  and  all  eyes  are  turned 
to  the  door  in  expectation  of  their  entrance.  If  they  turn  out  to 
be  children  they  are  eyed  with  general  disapprobation  ;  old  ladies 
meet  with  very  little  more  favour ;  young  girls  are  a  degree  better, 
for  though  there  is  a  surfeit  of  them  already,  they  may  be  useful  as 
partners  or  tennis-players.  A  youngish  widow,  if  she  is  good-looking 
and  well  dressed,  is  sure  to  find  grace  in  the  eyes  of  the  male  part 
of  the  company.  Faces  lengthen  visibly  as  day  after  day  brings 
nothing  but  more  ladies.  When  a  gentleman  comes  at  last,  be  he 
young  or  old,  handsome  or  ugly,  he  is  greeted  gladly  by  every  one. 
If  he  is  a  young  man  of  distinguished  and  somewhat  foolish  ap- 
pearance, and  with  no  female  drawbacks  of  any  sort,  his  reception 
is  quite  rapturous.  The  large  family  of  come-out  girls  take 
possession  of  him  at  once  and  devote  themselves  to  his  entertain- 
ment. They  take  by  turns  the  seat  next  to  him  at  dinner,  and  air 
for  his  benefit  their  prettiest  dresses  and  most  bewitching  smiles. 
The  young  Adonis  accepts  all  this  homage,  but  meanly  conceals  the 
fact  that  he  has  a  mother  upstairs  confined  for  the  present  by  ill- 
ness to  her  own  room,  who,  when  she  appears  upon  the  scene,  will 
take  prompt  measures  to  frustrate  all  these  innocent  little  machi- 
nations. Her  first  dinner  downstairs  ends  the  uncertainty  as  to 
which  of  the  three  young  ladies  is  likely  to  become  ber  daughter- 
in-law,  for  she  plants  herself  as  a  stern  bulwark  between  ber 
son  and  the  trio  of  sirens,  hurries  him  away  the  moment  he 
has  swallowed  his  meal,  and  seizes  the  first  opportunity  of 
changing  his  place  and  her  own  to  another  table.  Great  is  the 
wrath  of  the  damsels  at  this  very  decided  cut  They  wish  now 
they  had  never  noticed  that  stupid  young  man,  only  he  looked 
so  dreadfully  lonely  they  thought  it  was  plainly  their  duty  as 
Christians  to  show  themselves  sociable.  If  there  should  be  a  party 
in  the  hotel  who,  not  taking  this  view  of  Christian  duty,  keep 
themselves  to  themselves,  and,  having  their  own  occupations,  do  not 
join  in  any  of  the  schemes  for  diversion  that  are  set  on  foot,  who 
therefore  shun  the  public  salon,  and  do  not  encourage  stray 
strangers  to  invade  their  privacy,  they  find  themselves  before  long- 
objects  of  general  suspicion  and  dislike.  All  sorts  of  rumours  are 
afloat  as  to  how  they  can  possibly  get  through  their  time  without 
the  help  of  their  neighbours.  Curiosity  about  them  gets  heated 
to  red-hot  pitch.  (Surprise  parties  are  formed  to  storm  their 
sitting-rooms  on  all  sorts  of  frivolous  pretexts,  such  as  distribution 
of  tracts,  collecting  of  subscriptions,  or  selling  tickets  for  charity 
tails.  If  the  lift  does  not  work,  and  one  of  the  party  in  con- 
sequence does  not  show  at  the  general  feeding-time  for  a  "few  days, 
a  report  gets  abroad  that  she  is  dangerously  ill,  possibly  of  some 
infectious  disease.  This  supposed  illness  gives  a  capital  oppor- 
tunity for  pumping  the  servants  or  improving  the  acquaintance  by 
constant  inquiries  after  her  welfare. 

The  first  signs  of  discord  in  the  sociable  evenings  arise  from 
a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  use  of  the  public  salon.  The 
whist-players  and  the  musicians  get  to  loggerheads  because  the 
former  wish  that  absolute  silence  should  be  maintained,  except 
when  they  squabble,  and  the  latter  have  a  taste  for  popular 
songs.  The  card-tables  are  surreptitiously  moved  into  another 
room  by  a  peace-maker,  who  thinks  that  this  change  will  restore 
harmony.  The  effect,  however,  is  quite  the  contrary.  The 
frequenters  of  the  tables  are  indignant,  declare  that  they  have 
been  placed  in  a  thorough  draught  and  will  catch  their  deaths  if 
they  sit  in  it,  and  triumphantly  resume  their  former  position. 
There  they  can  have  the  solace  of  shrugging  their  shoulders  and 
sneering  at  the  performance  of  the  musicians,  to  make  up  for  a 
little  incoherence  introduced  into  their  play  by  discordant  trios 
and  glees,  in  which  some  wholly  unskilled  performer  has  been  im- 
pressed to  sing  an  impromptu  bass  or  tenor.  The  ill  feeling 
thus  generated  taints  the  tennis  tournaments  and  the  Shakspeare 
readings  and  the  amateur  theatricals  and  the  sewing  society,  till 
at  length  the  attention  of  the  hostile  factions  is  drawn  off" from 
one  another  to  a  clever  skit  in  one  of  the  magazines  containing 
an  unmistakable  portrait  of  the  place  and  the  people.  Every  one 
is  indignant,  and  determined  to  find  out  the  offender  who  has 
committed  the  unpardonable  sin  of  making  fun  of  them.  Half  a 
dozen  aspirants  to  literary  fame,  who  are  willing  to  exchange 
popularity  for  celebrity,  confess  themselves  the  authors.  How- 
ever, nobody  believes  them;  and  by  common  consent  it  is  laid  to 


the  door  of  a  recent  arrival,  who  is  for  ever  flourishing  his  feat* 
in  the  field  of  letters  in  other  people's  faces.  In  vain  he  dis- 
claims the  honour  ;  society  makes  up  its  mind  that  he  is  the  doer 
of  the  guilty  deed,  and  shutft  him  for  daring  thus  to  lift  the  veil 
that  shrouds  social  mysteries ;  while  perhaps  the  real  culprit  is 
slipping  to  and  fro  unnoticed  in  its  midst,  as  much  astonished  as 
amused  at  the  turmoil  he  has  unconsciously  excited. 


LIFEBOATS. 

IN  February  last  we  drew  attention  to  the  unparalleled  services 
which  lifeboat  crews  rendered  in  i  SS  i .  During  that  year  of 
constant  tempest  they  saved  altogether  966  lives,  encountering  in 
some  cases  very  great  clanger  and  undergoing  not  unfrequently 
severe  hardships.  This  year  these  admirable  sailors,  whose 
willingly  given  services,  though  now  and  then  lauded,  receive  as  a 
rule  very  scant  recognition,  or  no  recognition  at  all,  have  been 
doing  their  usual  work  on  the  coast,  and  at  the  risk  of  their  own 
have  saved  other  men's  lives ;  but  though  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable number  of  shipwrecks,  the  record  of  lifeboat  rescues  will- 
not  perhaps  be  so  full  this  year  as  it  was  at  the  end  of  188 1.  It 
is  impossible  to  say  what  this  mouth  and  December  may  have  in 
store  for  us ;  but  notwithstanding  the  bad  weather  which  has 
marked  the  month  just  passed,  we  doubt  whether  it  brought  so 
much  ill  to  sailors  as  the  terrible  October  of  last  year,  during 
which  the  crews  of  the  National  Lifeboat  Institution  saved 
280  lives ;  and  hitherto  the  year  has  probably,  on  the  whole, 
been  milder  than  the  preceding  one  was.  From  the  number  of 
the  Journal  of  the  Institution  which  has  recently  been  published 
it  appears  that  during  the  summer  and  the  first  part  of  the  autumn 
there  was  a  fair  amount  of  work  for  the  crews  to  do ;  but,  though 
it  was  a  very  inclement  summer,  and  though  there  were  plenty  of 
bad  clays,  both  in  the  British  and  St.  George's  Channels,  we  do 
not  gather  from  the  Journal  that  the  work  of  the  lifeboat-men  was 
exceptionally  severe.  Whether,  however,  it  was  more  than  usu- 
ally trying  or  not,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  in  previous  years, 
the  crews  showed  the  most  admirable  zeal,  and,  whenever  there 
was  need  for  them,  cheerfully  put  to  sea,  regardless  of  dangers 
which,  if  not  greater  than  those  that  have  been  encountered 
before,  were  certainly  sufficiently  grave.  We  have  before  pointed 
out  that  one  of  the  most  gratifying  features  in  the  records  of 
the  Lifeboat  Institution  is  that  they  show  that  the  men  work 
as  well  when  there  is  only  the  hope  of  a  small  reward  as  when 
there  is  a  chance  of  a  large  one.  Of  course  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  poor  men  whose  skill  and  strength  is  their  only 
capital,  and  who  have  to  toil  hard  for  their  living,  will  habi- 
tually do  extremely  trying  work  for  nothing,  and  lifeboat 
crews  must  be  paid  ;  but  they  are,  to  their  great  credit  be  it 
said,  content  with  very  moderate  pay,  often  not  receiving  more 
for  one  of  their  terrible  struggles  with  the  sea  raised  by  a 
winter  gale  than  the  sailors  on  board  a  winning  yacht  get  for  a 
pleasant  run  in  the  smooth  waters  of  the  Solent  which  has  not 
even  made  ladies  uncomfortable.  To  this  pay  a  small  reward  is, 
we  believe,  added  in  some  cases.  Occasionally,  however,  the 
crews  may  be  entitled  to  much  larger  reward,  as,  if  they  take  a 
vessel  into  harbour,  they  may  have  a  claim  for  salvage.  Seeing 
that  even  honest  and  courageous  men  are,  in  the  long  run,  usually 
guided  to  some  extent  by  their  own  interests,  it  would  not  be 
astonishing  to  find  that  more  zeal  and  energy  are  displayed  when 
there  is  a  chance  of  taking  the  vessel  into  port  than  when  there  is 
not ;  but  happily,  as  we  pointed  out  before  when  speaking  on  this 
subject,  the  Journal  of  the  Institution  shows  that  this  is  not  the 
case,  and  that  the  men  work  as  well  when  there  is  no  hope  of 
saving  the  vessel  as  when  there  is  a  chance  of  getting  her  off. 
Indeed  for  many  years  the  most  daring  exploits  of  lifeboat  crews 
have  been  rescues  from  vessels  which  were  hopelessly  aground. 
The  present  number  of  the  Journal  proves,  as  previous  ones  have 
done,  how  good  a  spirit  animates  the  men.  There  have  not  been 
this  year  such  exploits  as  the  rescue  of  the  crew  of  the  Indian 
Chief  and  of  the  Madeleine  ;  but  there  have  been  remarkable  in- 
stances of  bravery  and  devotion.  Thus  the  Caistor  lifeboat  in 
June  last  went  out  at  night  to  aid  the  Aglae  of  St.  Servan,  which 
had  gone  ashore  on  the  Middle  Cross  Sand.  When  she  got  near 
her,  she  had  to  anchor,  and  she  veered  clown  as  close  to  the  wreck 
as  she  could;  but,  owing  apparently  to  the  tide  having  ebbed, 
there  was  not  water  enough  for  the  lifeboat  close  to  the  vessel, 
and  the  former,  though  she  made  several  efforts,  could  not  reach 
the  wreck,  and  took  the  ground  heavily  with  each  sea.  It  is 
clear  that  the  lifeboat  must  have  been  in  a  position  of  great 
danger,  for  though  lifeboats  may  be  able  to  live  in  any  sea, 
they,  like  all  other  boats,  may  go  to  pieces  if  they  get  aground, 
with  heavy  rollers  breaking  over  them.  After  a  time  the 
crew,  finding  it  impossible  to  rescue  the  men  from  the  ship, 
managed  to  haul  their  boat  out  into  deeper  water,  and  then 
they  waited  for  the  flood  to  make.  When  it  made,  they  suc- 
ceeded at  last  in  getting  close  to  the  Aglae  and  saved  the 
crew,  whom  they  hauled  through  the  water  with  a  line.  The 
master,  however,  with  a  mistaken  courage  which  has  before  been 
shown  on  such  occasions,  refused  to  leave  the  wreck ;  but  the  life- 
boat's crew  were  determined  not  to  leave  him  to  his  fate,  so  they 
continued  as  near  the  vessel  as  was  safe.  At  four  in  the  morn- 
ing a  second  lifeboat  appeared  on  the  scene  and  succeeded  with 
very  great  difficulty  in  saving  the  master,  who  was  at  last  willing" 
to  be  rescued.    The  second  crew  seem,  like  all  lifeboat  crews,  to 
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have  done  their  work  well ;  but  for  the  conduct  of  the  first  crew 
the  highest  admiration  must  be  felt.  .Although  there  was  not  the 
remotest  chance  of  their  saving  the  vessel,  and  although  they  had 
been  exposed  to  grave  danger  in  rescuing  the  ship's  company,  they 
nevertheless,  at  great  risk  to  themselves,  remained  near  the  wreck 
in  order  to  prevent  a  fanatic  (who  without  any  want  of  humanity 
might  have  been  abandoned)  from  throwing  away  his  life. 

Another  East  coast  crew  effected  a  rescue  last  summer  which,  if 
not  requiring  so  much  perseverance  as  that  just  mentioned,  showed 
nearly  as  much  daring  and  devotion.  The  crew  of  the  Albert 
Edward  lifeboat,  who  last  year  distinguished  themselves  so  much 
in  rescuing  sixteen  men  from  the  steam  fishing-vessel  Madeleine, 
saved  this  year  the  crew  of  a  sloop  which,  in  a  heavy  gale  from 
the  S.S.W.,  grounded  near  the  pier  of  Clacton-on-Sea.  It  may 
be  thought  that  work  would  not  be  dangerous  so  close  to  port, 
but  unfortunately  work  close  to  harbour  may  be  very  dangerous, 
and  on  one  sad  occasion  a  lifeboat  was  lost  with  a  large  concourse 
of  spectators  looking  on.  The  Albert  Edward  was  veered  down 
to  the  wreck,  a  Norwegian  craft  laden  with  herrings,  by  a  line 
from  the  pier-head.  Lifeboat  though  she  was,  she  was  in  great 
danger  of  capsizine,  and  two  of  her  men  were  washed  overboard 
while  trying  to  reship  the  rudder,  which  had  been  unshipped.  They 
were,  however,  happily  got  into  the  boat  again,  and  ultimately  the 
crew  of  the  Norwegian  ship  were  saved.  Another  bold  rescue 
was  that  of  the  crew  of  the  brigautine  Otto,  which  got  aground 
on  Poole  Bar  on  the  same  day  that  the  Aylae  was  lost  off 
Caistor.  Two  tugs  endeavoured  to  tow  her  off,  but  without  suc- 
cess, and,  the  wind  increasing,  she  was  driven  further  on  the 
shoal.  At  midnight  the  lifeboat  put  out,  and  succeeded  with 
very  great  difficulty  in  taking  on  board  the  master  and  crew, 
whom  they  brought  safely  ashore.  In  this  case,  as  in  those  pre- 
viously described,  there  was  no  chance  of  the  vessels  being  saved, 
and  consequently  no  chance  of  any  substantial  reward,  while 
there  was  much  difficulty  and  no  inconsiderable  danger.  If  the 
lifeboat  crews  have  not  been  quite  so  severely  tried  during  the 
past  summer  and  autumn  as  they  have  been  in  some  previous 
years,  they  have  certainly  shown,  in  such  service  as  they  have  had 
to  render,  the  same  spirit  that  has  before  animated  them  ;  and 
it  is  not  a  little  gratifying  in  these  days,  when  those  who  guide 
the  working  classes  sometimes  seem  to  think  that  to  be  entirely 
self-seeking  is  to  show  the  highest  merit,  to  find  men  who  are 
willing  to  do  most  trying  and  often  very  dangerous  work  for 
Trifling  payment,  and  who,  when  called  upon  to  encounter  the  sea 
at  its  worst,  do  not  stop  to  calculate  whether  it  may  not  be 
more  profitable  to  save  property  than  to  save  life.  Of  course  where 
a  large  number  of  men  are  employed  there  may  be  occasional 
neglect  of  duty,  but  this  with  lifeboat  crews  has  been  extremely 
rare.  Charges  like  those  now  brought  against  the  Lowestoft 
crew  have  sometimes  been  made,  but  they  have  usually  been 
disproved. 

How  necessary  their  labours  and  those  of  others  on  the  coast 
for  saving  life  are,  may  be  seen  by  any  one  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  glance  at  the  chart  contained  in  the  number  of  the 
Life-Boat  Journal  from  which  we  have  quoted.  This  is  based 
on  the  elaborate  charts  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  indicates  in 
simple  and  intelligible,  if  in  somewhat  rough,  fashion  what  they 
show  more  fully  by  their  complex  system  of  symbols.  Figures 
prove  unfortunately  that  wrecks  do  not  diminish,  and  the  chart 
shows  that  the  terrible  East  coast  is  as  fatal  as  ever  to  sea- 
men. The  black  dots  which  indicate  casualties  are  numerous  in 
the  British  Channel,  but  perhaps  not  more  numerous  thau  might 
be  expected  when  the  immense  amount  of  shipping  which  passes 
through  it  is  remembered.  On  the  West  coast  there  are  more  of 
them  than  might  be  desired,  but  in  some  places  there  is  a  pleasing 
paucity  ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  find  how  free  the  Mersey  and  its 
neighbourhood  are  from  disaster.  On  the  East  coast,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  has  been,  as  usual,  a  steady  uniformity  of  loss ;  and, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  almost  to  Berwick,  the  whole  out- 
line of  the  coast  is  thickly  fringed  by  the  sinister  black  dots.  It 
is  one  of  Marryatfs  characters,  if  we  remember  rightly,  who 
says  that  the  number  of  natural  harbours  on  the  South  coast 
of  England,  as  compared  with  those  on  the  opposite  coast  of 
France,  shows  that  Providence  intended  England  to  be  a  great 
maritime  country.  Accepting  this  dictum,  which,  after  all,  only 
puts  curtly  what  some  of  the  "thinkers"  of  our  day  state 
more  fully  and  in  a  different  form,  it  may  be  argued  by  analogy 
that  it  was  not  intended  that  vessels  should  frequent  the  East 
coast,  as  it  has  so  few  natural  harbours  and  is  exposed  to  such 
terrible  winter  gales.  The  necessities  of  trade  have,  however, 
been  paramount,  and,  in  spite  of  its  dangerous  nature,  vessels 
are  compelled  to  frequent  the  East  coast,  and  every  year  a  con- 
siderable number  of  them  are  lost  on  it.  There  is  now  and 
then  talk  of  constructing  harbours  of  refuge,  but  the  task  will 
not  be  an  easy  one,  and  for  some  time  to  come  that  coast 
will  probably  continue  to  be  the  scene  of  more  wrecks  than 
any  other  coast  of  the  same  extent  in  the  world.  Of  the  highest 
importance  is  it,  therefore,  to  have  an  effective  lifeboat  service 
along  those  shores,  and  it  is  most  satisfactory  to  think  that, 
owing  to  the  persistent  efforts  of  the  Lifeboat  Institution,  the 
service  is  now  as  effective  as,  to  all  seeming,  it  possibly  can  be. 
On  looking  at  the  chart,  it  will  be  seen  that  lifeboat  stations 
extend,  at  short  intervals,  nearly  all  along  the  coast ;  and  how 
the  crews  do  their  work  is  amply  shown  by  the  records  to  which 
we  have  referred.  It  seems  strange,  when  the  enormous  damage 
done  by  gales  on  the  Eastern  shores  and  the  immense  importance 
of  the  lifeboat  service  are  remembered,  that  the  courage  and  de- 


votion of  the  crews  should  receive  so  little  recognition ;  but,  for 
some  reason,  maritime  disaster  never  attracts  so  much  attention  in 
England  as  disaster  on  land ;  and,  when  no  passengers  are  lost,  a 
shipwreck  frequently  excites  no  attention  at  all.  Now  and  then  a 
rescue,  like  that  of  the  crew  of  the  Indian  Chief,  maybe  spoken  of; 
but  generally  it  seems  to  be  thought  that  sailors  have  not 
the  objection  to  being  drowned  which  landsmen  usually  evince  so 
strongly,  and  that  much  commiseration  for  them  would  be  a  waste 
of  fine  feeling.  We  believe  that  this  opinion  is  not  correct,  and 
that  sailors  have  a  not  uncommon  desire  to  remain  alive  if  they 
can.  Fortunately  for  them  and  for  their  wives  and  families,  the 
Lifeboat  Institution  takes  this  view  very  strongly,  and  makes, 
steadily  and  unceasingly,  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  maintain 
and  improve  the  means  of  saving  seamen  from  death.  In  time, 
perhaps,  it  will  be  realized  that  it  is  as  unpleasant  to  lose  life  at 
sea  as  to  lose  it  on  shore,  and  that  few  bodies  merit  more  esteem 
and  support  than  the  Institution,  and  few  men  more  admiration 
than  the  indomitable  and  courageous  sailors  who  work  for  it. 


PARIS  PLAYERS  AND  THE  PARIS  PRESS. 

IT  has  been  "  pretty  to  see,"  as  Pepys  might  have  said,  the- 
tremendous  fuss  which  has  been  going  on  in  Paris  over  an 
article  published  nominally  on  the  26th  of  October  in  the  Figaro, 
called 4  •  LeComedien, "and  signed  Octave  Mirbeau.  The  writer  began, 
by  complaining  of  the  agitation  caused  by  the  Mayer-Ooquelia 
case.  The  papers,  he  said,  will  be  full  of  it ;  every  one  will  take 
this  or  that  side ;  there  will  be  tavern  quarrels,  family  quarrels, 
duels  probably ;  and,  in  fine,  once  more  the  play-actor  will  have 
turned  the  world  topsy-turvy.  M.  Mirbeau  went  on  to  give  his 
opinion  of  the  play-actor's  real  importance,  as  compared  to  that 
assigned  to  him,  in  language  which  was  certainly  of  a  most  gross, 
offensive,  and  intolerable  kind.  Much  of  what  M.  Mirbeau  wrote 
is  unquotable,  but  here  is  a  specimen  of  the  less  offensive  part  of 
it  in  the  original  French  : — "  Cet  etre,  autrefois  rejete  hors  de  la 
vie  sociale,  pourrissant,  sordide  et  galeux,  dans  son  ghetto, 
s'est  empare  de  toute  la  vie  sociale.  Ce  n'est  point  assez  de 
la  popularity  dont  on  l'honore,  des  richesses  dont  on  le  gorge. 
En  echange  des  mepris  anciens  on  lui  rend  les  honneurs  nationaux,. 
et  nous  en  sommes  venus  a  un  tel  point  d'irremediable  abaisse- 
ment  que,  marchandant  la  recompense  a  de  vrais  courages  et  a 
de  sublimes  devouements,  nous  attachons  la  croix  sur  la  poitrine 
de  ce  pitre,  dont  le  metier  est  de  recevoir,  tous  les  soirs,  sur  la 
scene,  des  coups  de  pied  et  des  gifles." 

This,  it  will  be  admitted,  is  offensive  enough  in  all  conscience, 
though,  as  we  have  said,  it  is  far  from  being  the  most  offensive 
passage  in  M.  Mirbeau's  production.  It  is  said,  the  writer  went 
on,  that  the  papers  are  responsible  for  the  present  ridiculous  exalt- 
ation of  the  actor's  position.  It  is  not  so  ;  it  is  the  public.  Is  it 
the  fault  of  the  papers,  he  asks — and  here  is  the  one  grain  of  good 
sense  in  one  of  the  most  insolent,  brutal,  and  foolish  articles  ever 
published — is  it  the  papers'  fault  if  the  public  will  go  night  after 
night  to  applaud  a  singer  with  a  bad  voice  and  pretty  legs,  and 
try  to  find  a  nasty  meaning  in  the  simplest  words  that  she- 
utters  ?  Unluckily  for  M.  Mirbeau,  this  is  a  mere  parenthesis 
in  his  half-revolting,  half-ludicrous  indictment.  "  In  this  rapid 
article,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  I  cannot  pretend  to  speak  of  the 
mere  strollers.  I  confine  myself  to  dealing  with  the  great  artist, 
the  favourite  of  the  public  and  of  drawing-rooms,  the  man  of 
whom  every  one  talks  and  writes.  And  what  is  he  ?  In  the 
nature  of  things  he  is  a  wretched  and  inferior  being.  The  mo- 
ment he  steps  on  the  boards  he  resigns  his  right  to  be  called  a 
man.  He  loses  what  the  meanest  have  a  right  to — his  personality 
and  the  face  which  is  part  of  himself.  He  must  think,  he  must 
walk,  he  must  grieve,  he  must  rage  like  another  man  ;  he  must  fill 
his  ape's  brain"  (M.  Mirbeau,  like  Todgers's, can  do  it"  when  he 
likes)  "  with  another's  emotions  and  ideas.  He  has  neither  age  nor 
health  nor  looks  of  his  own.  He  is  like  a  violin  string,  like  a 
cornet-a-piston,  like  a  flute,  like  a  hautboy,  like  a  clarionet,  and 
like  a  trombone,"  which  seems  a  simple  coming-in  for  one 
man,  for  all  he's  a  player.  Then,  with  a  really  extraordi- 
nary brutality,  having  observed  by  the  way  that  it  was  quite 
right  to  refuse  Christian  burial  to  actors,  the  ingenious  M. 
Mirbeau  went  on  to  mock  at  the  player  racked  with  illness  and 
at  the  player  filled  with  domestic  grief  who  has  to  hide  his 
sufferings  in  face  of  the  public.  We  prefer  not  to  reproduce 
M.  Mirbeau's  utterances  in  detail,  but  what  he  says  in  effect  is 
this.  The  sick  actor  who  plays  his  part  despite  his  sickness,  the 
old  actor  who  plays  his  part  despite  his  age,  dishonours  "  ces 
deux  choses  respectables  et  saintes,  la  maladie  et  la  vieillesse 
while  the  actor  who,  torn  with  grief,  suddenly  and  mechanically 
notes  an  "  effect,"  "  a  deshonort)  la  souff'rance."  This,  says 
M.  Mirbeau,  is  what  they  call  art,  this  horrible  and  shameful 
calling  which  the  public  cannot  find  hands  enough  to  applaud. 
The  lower  art  descends,  the  higher  the  player  ascends.  In  the 
great  days  of  the  drama  the  player  was  nowhere  (so  M.  Mirbeau 
thinks) ;  now  he  is  everywhere ;  and,  not  content  with  supremacy 
on  the  stage,  he  wants  to  be  supreme  in  private  life.  "  Et  comme 
nous  avons  tout  detruit,  comme  nous  avons  renverse"  toutes  nos 
croyances  et  brise  tous  nos  drapeaux,nous  le  hissons,  le  corn6dien,au 
sommet  de  la  hierarchie,  comme  le  drapeau  de  nos  decompositions." 
It  would  have  been  odd  if  in  the  neighbouring  city  of  Paris  an 
article  such  as  this,  written  with  such  remarkable  taste,  temper, 
and  ji.ygment,  had  not  created  some  stir,  instead  of  being  received 
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by  actors  with  the  silent  contempt,  which  M.  Coquelin  ahie, 
in  an  excellent  letter  to  the  Temps,  described  as  the  best  thing 
for  it.  . 

Two  days  after  the  appearance  of  M.  Mirbeau's  article  another 
Dne,  signed  with  the  well-known  name  of  M.  Auguste  Vitu,  ap- 
peared in  the  Figaro.  In  this  it  was  noted  that  "  an  article  by 
one  of  our  young  contributors  has  created  a  sensation  in  the 
artistic  world  to  which  we  cannot  remain  indifferent.  MM. 
Halanzier,  Delaunay,  Faure,  Coquelin  nine,  and  Gailhard,  presi- 
dent and  delegates  of  the  Dramatic  Artists'  Mutual  Help  Society, 
have  called  on  us  and  expressed  their  indignation  at  a  violent  and 
unjust  attack  made  on  their  profession."  Then  M.  Vitu  observed 
that  the  staffof  the  Figaro  was  not  responsible  for  the  vagaries  of  an 
individual  contributor  who  chose  to  sign  his  name  to  an  absurd  article; 
but  the  Figaro  was  so  closely  allied  by  many  ties  with  the  dramatic 
profession  that  it  was  certainly  unfortunate  that  the  article  had 
appeared.  M.  Vitu  then  delivered  himself  of  a  very  warm 
panegyric  upon  actors  and  acting,  and  ended  by  saying,  "  It  is 
with  the  consent  of  the  whole  staff  that  thus,  once  more  assuring 
the  corporation  of  artists  of  our  esteem  and  sympathy,  I  cut  short 
an  unfortunate  mistake  of  which  no  trace  will  be  left  to-morrow." 
Traces  of  one  kind  and  another  however  were  left,  and  mainly  of 
a  kind  disagreeable  for  M.  Mirbeau.  He  was  challenged  by 
certain  representatives  of  the  drama,  and  in  the  first  place  by 
M.  Dauiala,  and  in  the  Figaro  for  the  31st  of  October  there 
appeared  a  note  signed  by  M.  Francis  Magnard,  the  editor- 
in-chief,  to  this  effect :— "If  M.  Mirbeau  has  been  disowned 
by  M.  Vitu  in  the  name  of  the  whole  staff  of  the  Figaro,  it 
is  because,  without  consulting  us,  he  made  apologies  to  the  first 
artist.  M.  Daniala,  who  demanded  an  explanation  from  him." 
Then'M.  Magnard  went  on  to  express  his  own  readiness  to 
pursue  the  matter,  if  any  one  was  still  dissatisfied  or  still  believed 
M.  Mirbeau's  statement  that  he— M.  Magnard— had  had  something 
to  do  with  writing  the  article,  so  that  altogether  the  quarrel  seems 
likely  to  be  a  very  pretty  one.  Perhaps  the  most  sensible  part  of 
the  whole  thing  was  M.  Coquelin  aine's  letter  to  the  Temps— a 
letter  full  of  keen  perception  and  cleverness,  written  with  singular 
point,  if  also  with  characteristic  self-importance,  and  exposing 
with  complete  success  the  utter  fallacy  of  every  one  of  M.  Mirbeau's 
assertions.  "But,"  wrote  M.  Coquelin  as  to  one  part  of 
M.  Mirbeau's  indictment,  "  when  we  study  in  our  fellows  or  in 
ourselves  the  expression  of  passion  or  of  death,  doe3  our  action 
differ  from  that  of  other  artists,  and  especially  of  literary  artists  ? 
Must  I  remind  you  of  Tintoretto  painting  his  dead  daughter  ? 
What  painter  is  there  who  has  not  painted  his  own  portrait,  what 
writer  who  has  not  vivified  his  work  from  the  storms  of  passion 
in  his  own  heart?  Are  we  the  less  sincere  for  self-observa- 
tion ?  "  Then  M.  Coquelin  went  on  to  relate  how,  breakfasting 
a  few  days  before  with  M.  Daudet,  he  had  heard  the  author 
discourse  much  upon  his  deux — an  invisible  Daudet  who  is 
a  man  of  the  North,  and  who  coldly  observes  the  visible 
Daudet,  the  man  of  the  South,  and  takes  notice  of  his  be- 
haviour under  the  most  violent  emotions.  At  all  such  moments 
"  le  deux  du  Nord  est  la  qui  prend  des  notes.  Toujours  lucide, 
Impitoyable.  Et  une  meuioire  !  "  The  instance  is  good  and  appo- 
site, but  of  course  there  is  nothing  the  least  new  in  it.  It  is  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Daudet  du  Midi  that  he  should  believe,  or  all'ect 
to  believe,  himself  the  first  writer  who  has  gained  experience  and 
power  by  watching  his  own  passions,  just  as  it  is  characteristic  of 
M.  Coquelin  to  record  the  incident  with  alike  semblance  of  belief. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  "  deux  du  Nord  "  was  present  at  this  famous 
breakfast  with  his  pitiless  note-book,  and  that  he  will  some  day 
publish  an  account  of  it  for  the  delight  of  his  readers.  Told  in  M. 
Daudet's  best  manner,  the  scene  would  be  inimitable. 

There  are,  as  we  have  said,  some  excellent  things  in  M. 
Coquelin's  letter,  and  amongst  them  this  passage  : — ■"  The  comedian 
does  not  demand  a  place  of  honour  in  society.  He  claims  only  the 
common  right  to  gain  a  livelihood  by  hard  work,  to  bring  up  his 
family,  and  to  preserve  his  name  from  insult.  His  art  is  difficult 
and  absorbing.  There  is  no  calling  which  demands  greater  sacri- 
fices than  the  player  makes,  whether  to  amuse,  to  thrill,  or  to 
soothe  his  audiences.  He  does  not  complain  of  these  sacrifices, 
but  no  one  has  a  right  to  make  them  a  handle  for  degrading  him. 
The  costume  does  not  alter  the  heart — the  heart  which  has  to  feel 
all  human  passions.  If  we  wept  the  tears  of  the  whole  world  in 
our  parts,  yet  we  should  have  our  own  tears  too.  Like  the  rest  of 
the  world,  we  bury  our  parents ;  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  we 
love  our  children.  Like  the  rest  of  the  world,  we  have  our 
dignity,  and  this  loses  nothing  from  constant  contact  with  Moliere 
and  Corneille."  This  is  certainly  well  felt  and  well  put,  and  the 
whole  letter  might  be  a  useful  lesson  to  many  worthy  people  who 
share  the  old  prejudice  against  play-actors.  Whether  it  was 
worth  while  for  any  one  to  take  so  much  trouble  as  has  been  taken 
over  M.  Mirbeau  is  of  course  quite  another  question. 


THE  GRIEVANCES  OF  LANCASHIRE. 

HE  growth  of  wealth  and  population  in  Lancashire  and  the 
-L  adjoining  portions  of  Yorkshire,  Cheshire,  Derbyshire,  and 
Shropshire  is  producing  a  congestion  which  threatens  to  bring 
about  serious  consequences.  Within  an  area  of  forty  miles  round 
Manchester  there  is  a  population  larger  than  that  of  all  Ireland — 
a  population  perhaps  the  busiest  and  the  most  productive  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  to  the  increase  of  whose  prosperity  there  appears 
to  be  no  limit  but  that  imposed  by  the  conditions  under  which  it 


exchanges  what  it  produces  for  what  it  requires;  and  it  is  now 
crying  out  that  these  conditions  are  becoming  so  hard  that  they 
threaten  its  industry  with  paralysis.  Where  population  and 
wealth  increase  as  they  have  done  in  Lancashire,  the  value  of 
land,  whether  for  selling  or  letting  purposes,  is  constantly  rising. 
Sites  in  the  heart  of  a  town  become  too  dear,  and  the  population 
is  driven  to  spread  itself  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference. 
By  and  by,  even  in  the  suburbs,  rents  become  so  high  that  industry 
takes  shelter  in  neighbouring  towns.  There  the  same  process  goe3 
on,  aud  population  (lows  over  to  the  surrounding  villages,  which 
in  turn  develop  into  towns.  At  last,  all  over  the  face  of 
the  country,  the  value  of  land  becomes  such  that  it  opposes 
a  serious  hindrance  to  every  public  work.  The  people  of 
Lancashire  are  dependent  largely  for  the  raw  materials  of  their 
industry,  and  for  the  food  upon  which  they  live,  on  distant 
couutries.  Unless  they  can  get  these  raw  materials  and  that  food 
cheaply,  and  can  send  away  their  manufactured  products  equally 
cheaply,  they  cannot  hope  to  compete  successfully  with  all  the 
world ;  and  the  rise  in  the  value  of  land  is  making  it  more  and 
more  ditlicult  to  convey  goods  to  and  from  Lancashire  cheaply. 
Once  before  this  difficulty  has  been  experienced,  but  it  was  re- 
moved by  the  application  of  steam  to  locomotion.  Railways 
made  it  possible  to  convey  to  Manchester  and  the  neighbouring- 
towns  the  raw  cotton  which  they  needed,  and  to  carry  away  their 
manufactures  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  But  gradually  the  rail- 
ways themselves  have  come  to  work  under  conditions  which  oblige 
them  to  make  charges  so  heavy  that  the  manufacturers  of  Lan- 
cashire cry  out  that  those  charges  are  handicapping  their  trade.  In 
addition  to  the  railways,  Manchester  needs  a  commodious  and  ade- 
quate port  to  maintain  its  communication  with  the  outer  world. 
There  are  some  other  ports,  but  mainly  the  great  manufacturing 
district  of  which  Manchester  is  the  centre  communicates  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  through  Liverpool.  In  1880,  of  the  whole  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  amounting  to  6345  millions  sterling, 
about  191  i  millions  passed  through  Liverpool.  In  other  words,  not  far 
short  ot  one-third  ot  the  whole  foreign  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom 
passed  through  Liverpool.  Liverpool,  then,  is  the  port  of  exit 
and  entrance  lor  the  trade  of  the  cotton  country,  and  Liverpool, 
like  the  railways,  is  becoming  too  dear.  Liverpool  has  no  doubt 
exerted  itself  to  provide  the  means  for  carrying  on  this  great  trade. 
It  has  constructed  miles  of  docks,  of  quays  and  warehouses,  but  still 
the  complaint  is  now  general  that  its  accommodation  is  no  longer 
adequate ;  that  great  steamships,  which  race  from  the  furthest 
parts  of  the  globe  to  bring  quickly  the  goods  they  carry  to  market 
are  kept  outside  the  bar  waiting  for  entrance ;  that  even  when 
at  last  they  get  in  there  is  delay  in  getting  into  dock ;  and  that  the 
goods  they  carry  are  piled  up  on  the  quays,  exposed  to  all  sorts  of 
weather,  to  waste  and  spoil. 

Lancashire,  then,  complains  that  it  is  suffering  from  inadequate 
service  on  the  part  of  Liverpool  and  on  the  part  of  the 
railways,  and  at  the  same  time  that  the  charges  made  both 
by  Liverpool  and  the  railways  are  extortionate.  An  Oldham 
Correspondent  of  the  Maneltester  Guardian  some  little  time 
ago  made  a  curious  calculation  of  the  various  charges  which 
cotton  has  to  defray  in  its  passage  through  Liverpool  to  Old- 
ham, and  he  made  up  the  whole  to  40s.  3^.  a  ton,  which 
comes  to  something  more  than  a  farthing  per  lb.  on  all  yarns 
spun  in  Oldham.  Now,  as  there  is  generally  about  threepence 
difference  between  the  price  of  the  raw  cotton  and  the  price  of 
yarn,  and  as,  out  of  this  threepence,  all  the  charges  of  the  spinner 
have  to  be  paid,  while  he  has  also  to  find  his  profits,  it  will  be  seen 
that  a  charge  of  one  farthing  per  lb.,  or  more  than  one-twelfth  of 
the  whole  difference  in  the  price  between  the  raw  cotton  and  the 
yarn,  is  an  enormously  heavy  charge  upon  the  spinner.  We  do 
not  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  calculation,  but  we  may  assume 
that  it  is  approximately  correct,  as  it  has  never  been  questioned. 
Again,  as  Lancashire  complains  of  the  charges  imposed  by  Liver- 
pool and  the  railways,  Liverpool  in  its  turn  complains  that  it  is 
suffering  from  the  charges  made  by  the  railways.  Traffic,  it  is 
said,  has  been  diverted  from  Liverpool  because  of  the  charges 
made  by  the  railways,  as  well  as  the  delays  in  delivering  goods, 
and  the  injury  sustained  in  the  various  transhipments  from 
waggon  to  truck  and  from  truck  to  waggon.  The  railways  on 
their  side  have  a  case  against  both  Liverpool  and  Manchester. 
Owing  to  the  rise  in  the  value  of  land  of  which  we  have  spoken ; 
in  a  less  degree  owing  to  the  obstinacy  with  which  Parliament 
has  retained  in  its  hands  a  jurisdiction  which  it  can  neither 
efficiently  nor  economically  discharge ;  owing,  also,  to  mis- 
takes of  inexperience  and  to  suicidal  contests,  the  railways 
have  been  made  at  excessive  cost ;  and  as  they  were  made 
in  order  to  yield  a  profit  to  their  shareholders,  the  directors  and 
managers  have  no  option  but  to  impose  such  charges  as  will  yield 
that  profit.  It  clearly  is  not  to  the  interest  of  the  railways  to  kill 
the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs,  and  if  their  charges  are  op- 
pressive, it  is  only  because  circumstances  compel  them  to  make 
heavy  charges.  But,  nevertheless,  the  statements  made  by  the 
business  community  of  both  Manchester  and  Liverpool  leave  no 
doubt  that  the  charges  levied  upon  the  cotton  trade  at  present  are 
excessive  and  do  seriously  hamper  the  trade. 

To  remedy  this  state  of  things  Manchester  proposes  to  construct 
a  ship  canal,  following  the  courses  of  the  Mersey  and  the  Irwell, 
from  Liverpool  to  Manchester,  a  distance  of  thirty-seven  miles, 
which  shall  admit  ocean-going  steamers  of  five  thousand  tons  and 
over.  As  hs  as  Latchford,  near  Warrington,  the  canal  is  to  be 
tidal,  but  above  Latchford  it  is  to  be  maintained  at  the  proper 
depth  by  means  of  locks.     It  is  proposed  further  to  cou- 
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struct  great  docks  at  Manchester,  and  to  provide  all  tlie 
accommodation  necessary  for  a  seaport  of  the  first  magnitude. 
Critics  of  the  scheme  object  that  the  cost  would  be  exorbitant ; 
but  a  similar  objection  has  been  urged  against  every  great 
project  ever  put  forward.  People  predicted  that  the  Suez 
Canal  would  never  pay  ;  and  the  same  prediction  was  made  of  rail- 
ways and  steamers.  As  we  have  already  said,  Manchester  is  the 
centre  of  a  population  of  five  and  a  half  millions  of  people, 
■whose  productive  energy  is  unequalled  upon  earth,  and  whose 
prosperity  is  constantly  growing.  Were  the  canal  constructed, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  iu  the  mind  of  any  man  who  understands 
the  importance  of  cheap  and  quick  transit,  that  the  cotton  trade 
would  receive  a  new  impetus,  and  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
great  district  of  which  Manchester  is  the  centre  would  augment 
at  a  rapid  rate.  That  the  canal  is  practicable  as  an  engineering 
feat  admits  of  no  question  ;  that  there  is  abundance  of  traffic  for 
it  is  also  morally  certain  ;  and  that  it  would  pay  is  reasonably 
probable.  The  question  of  cost  is,  of  course,  important.  We 
have  seen  that  the  excessive  cost  of  tlie  railways  compels  the  Com- 
panies to  impose  exorbitant  charges  upon  trade,  and  that  thus 
they  are  now  hampering  industry.  If  the  canal  were  to  be  too  ex- 
pensively constructed,  it  would  not  benefit  the  trade  of  Manchester 
in  the  manner  expected.  Yet  even  the  highest  estimated  cost 
would  afford  some  relief.  There  are  rival  proposals,  which,  how- 
ever, have  not  been  put  before  the  public,  and  need  not  therefore 
occupy  us.  One  is  to  construct  a  great  port  at  Northwich  in 
Cheshire,  and  thence  to  make  a  canal  to  Manchester.  Possibly 
that  may  be  a  better  plau.  But  it  is  not  yet  before  the  public, 
and  therefore,  for  the  present  at  least,  is  out  of  court.  Much 
opposition  to  the  Manchester  canal  is  anticipated  from  Liverpool, 
and  probably  will  be  offered,  yet  we  doubt  whether  the  canal 
would  seriously  injure  the  trade  of  Liverpool.  Already,  it  is 
clear,  the  capacity  of  that  port  is  taxed  to  the  utmost.  If  Liver- 
pool is  really  to  fulfil  its  function  as  the  port  of  Manchester  and 
the  great  towns  surrounding  it,  it  must  incur  a  vast  outlay  and 
immensely  extend  its  present  accommodation.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  certain  that  whatever  gives  a  new  stimulus  to  the 
trade  of  Manchester  and  Lancashire  generally  must  benefit 
Liverpool,  and  in  the  long  run  it  would  probably  be  found 
that  Liverpool  itself  would  benefit  rather  than  lose  by  the  con- 
struction oi  the  canal.  It  is  to  be  recollected  that  the  canal  would 
be  of  advantage,  not  to  Manchester  alone,  but  to  all  the  towns  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mersey  and  the  Irwell  between  Liverpool  and 
Manchester.  And  it  would  be  of  advantage  also  to  the  towns 
further  inland  near  to  Manchester — such,  for  example,  as  Oldham, 
Staleybridge,  and  Stockport.  It  is  true  there  would  be  a  ne- 
cessity in  their  case  of  transhipment ;  but  still  the  distance  to 
Manchester  would  be  so  much  shorter  than  to  Liverpool  that  the 
construction  of  the  canal  could  scarcely  fail  to  benefit  them  greatly. 
Whether,  as  some  sanguine  advocates  of  the  canal  hope,  Man- 
chester would  ultimately  become  the  port  for  Leeds,  Barnsley,  and 
Sheffield  is  more  doubtful.  The  advantages  of  the  natural  harbours 
on  the  East  coast  would  not  easily  be  overcome.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  certain  that  Manchester  would  have  one  great  advantage 
in  the  immense  market  it  would  offer.  One  formidable  objec- 
tion to  the  canal  is  that  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey  is 
already  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  shipping  entering  Liverpool,  and 
if  that  shipping  were  to  be  increased  by  the  construction  of  the 
canal  the  obstacle  would  become  still  more  serious.  But  it  can 
hardly  be  beyond  the  powers  of  engineering  to  remove  this  bar. 

The  construction  of  the  canal,  supposing  it  completed,  would 
probably,  as  we  have  said,  benelit  Liverpool  indirectly  ;  but  it 
would  not  meet  the  complaints  which  Liverpool  now  makes  as 
regards  the  railways.  The  people  of  Liverpool,  therefore,  are  pro- 
posing to  help  themselves  by  the  construction  of  what  are  called 
plate-ways.  These  are  to  be  a  kind  of  railways  for  goods 
alone,  but  they  are  to  be  so  constructed  that  ordinary  waggons 
will  run  upon  them.  The  real  advantage  of  the  plan  is  that 
when  once  goods  are  placed  in  a  waggon,  they  shall  not  be 
displaced  until  they  are  delivered  at  the  factory.  The  same 
waggon  which  conveys  them  from  the  quay  or  the  warehouse  to 
the  plate-way  shall  convey  them  also  on  the  plate-way  to  their 
place  of  destination,  and  carry  them  from  the  plate-way  direct 
to  the  mill  or  factory  at  which  they  are  to  be  delivered.  Two  of 
these  plate-ways  are  already  projected,  both  having  their  termini 
in  Oldham,  and  it  is  estimated  that  they  can  be  constructed  at  a 
reasonable  cost,  and  that  they  will  save  much  of  the  delay  now 
experienced  on  the  railways.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  rail- 
ways are  overworked,  and  that,  if  relieved  of  a  portion  of  the  goods 
traffic,  they  would  be  able  to  devote  themselves  to  the  service  of 
the  general  public  with  greater  efficiency.  The  plate-way  would 
also  tend  greatly  to  the  safety  of  railway  travelling.  Nor  is  it  to 
be  apprehended  that  in  the  long  run  it  would  injure  the  railways. 
Everything  which  tends  to  the  greater  efficiency  and  economy  of 
industry  will  in  the  long  run  augment  both  wealth  and  population, 
and  with  the  growth  of  wealth  and  population  the  traffic  of  the 
railways  must  increase. 


PICTURE  EXHIBITIONS. 

THERE  is,  as  usual,  much  that  is  good  to  be  seen  at  the  French 
Gallery,  and  perhaps  the  most  striking  work  there  is  Professor 
L.  C.  Midler's  "Guardian  of  the  Sacred  Well "  (60),  a  picture 
magnificent  iu  the  depth  of  its  atmosphere,  the  brightness  and 


truth  of  its  sunshine,  and  the  excellence  of  the  technique,  which, 
however,  is  in  no  way  obtrusive,  and  takes  its  proper  place  as  a 
means,  not  an  end.  This  may  be  specially  observed  iu  the  varying 
surface  of  the  stone  wall  and  in  the  transparency  of  the  shadows. 
The  figure  of  the  blind  beggar,  in  dark  drapery  harmonizing  with 
his  skin,  is  full  of  dignity,  and  there  is  something  very  attractive 
about  the  little  girl  in  blue  drinking  from  a  boss  at  a  sebert.  Of 
the  many  Oriental  bits  on  view  at  many  galleries  just  now,  we 
have  little  hesitation  in  saying  that  Professor  Miiller's  is  at  once 
the  truest  and  best.  He  is  thoroughly  saturated,  so  to  speak,  with 
the  clear,  dry  air  of  Egypt ;  and,  what  is  of  more  consequence,  he 
contrives  to  catch  some  of  it  for  his  pictures.  No  one  who  has 
been  to  Cairo  can  forget  the  mourner,  with  her  palm  branches, 
among  the  tombs  ;  and  a  visitor  who  has  even  had  a  single  day  in 
the  streets  and  lanes  of  the  old  part  of  the  city  will  have  seen" the 
'•'Guardian  of  the  Sacred  Well,"  not  once  only,  but  many  times. 
As  an  example  of  what  may  be  done  to  preserve  for  our  cold 
climate  a  ray  of  the  sunlight  of  the  East,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
recall  anything  more  completely  satisfactory  than  the  liquid 
shadows  and  reflections  of  this  remarkable  picture.  Beside  it  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  Varley,  though  so  good  in  their  way,  and  so  faithful 
a  transcript  of  the  "daily  lite  of  the  Cairo  streets,  pale  into  mere 
sketches;  while  the  paintings  of  Mr.  Chevalier  are  even  less 
worthy  of  notice. 

"In  the  Fields,  Brittany  Labour"  (15),  by  M.  Julien  Dupre,  is, 
as  may  be  guessed  from  its  title,  one  of  the  pictures  dealing  with 
rustic  life  which  are  at  this  moment  especially  popular  with  a 
large  school  of  young  artists.  It  has  much  movement,  light,  and 
spirit,  and  the  painter  has  not  disdained  to  seek  a  graceful  type  for 
the  face  and  figure  of  the  girl  who  occupies  a  prominent  place ; 
and  in  this  we  venture  to  think  that  he  is  better  advised  than 
painters  of  the  same  subjects  who  seem  to  be  possessed  with  an 
idea  that  force  is  necessarily  associated  with  ugliness.  Next  to 
this  bangs  "  Bay  of  Gortheen,  near  Rouudstone,  Galway"(i6), 
one  of  many  excellent  works  now  on  view  at  different  galleries  by 
Mr.  W.  II.  Bartlett,  a  young  English  painter  of  extraordinary 
promise  and  of  a  curious  versatility.  His  pictures,  of  several 
of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak,  are  in  various 
styles  and  schools,  and  there  is  not  one  of  them  which 
has  not  considerable  merit.  Thus  far  his  best  work  is  perhaps 
that  in  which  hs  follows  the  French  masters  who,  delighting  in 
subdued  colouring,  yet  are  iu  no  way  deficient  in  the  quality  of 
light  and  atmosphere,  and  from  these  masters  he  has  learnt  the 
importance  of  what  is  called  value,  a  term  which  we  may  take 
leave  to  explain  by  borrowing  a  definition  from  an  article  in  the 
current  number  of  The  Magazine  of  Art.  "  It  may  be  briefly 
stated  that  value  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  illumination  of  a 
picture  or  drawing  that  tone  bears  to  its  scheme  of  colour.  In 
the  study  of  values  the  artist  has  to  deal  with  objects  placed  at 
varying  distances  from  the  eye,  and  with  their  relative  intensity 
of  light  and  shade,  quite  independently  of  any  fortuitous  similarity 
or  difference  of  tone  or  colour.  For  instance,  an  object  some  yards 
distant  from  the  spectator  may  be  of  precisely  the  same  colour 
and  of  the  same  tone,  in  relation  to  its  immediate  surroundings,  as 
another  one  within  easy  reach  of  his  foot  or  his  fingers.  It  will, 
however,  be  wholly  different  in  value  ;  that  is  to  say,  its  image 
will  be  impressed  with  far  less  vigour  on  the  eye."  Mr.  Bartlett's 
power  of  dealing  with  values  is  apparent  in  all  his  works,  and  is 
especially  exemplified  in  a  very  strong  picture,  representing  a  game 
at  billiards  in  a  cabaret,  which  is  on  view  at  the  Guardi  Gallery. 
The  best  of  his  pictures  at  the  French  Gallery  is  "  The  Heat  and 
Burthen  of  the  Bay  "  (134),  which  gives  with  complete  fidelity 
and  artistic  feeling  the  effect  of  a  blazing  noon  on  a  white  road. 
Mile.  Ilenriette  Browne's  "Alsace,  1870"  (i53),isagood  solid  piece 
of  work,  absolutely  devoid  of  expression.  The  technique  is  excellent, 
as  may  be  seen  iu  the  painting  of  the  coppers  in  the  pewter  dish. 
Mr.  Corrodi's  "Village  of  Gizeh  near  the  Pyramids"  (109)  is 
striking  and  true  in  effect.  The  figures,  however,  do  not  take 
their  places  very  well,  and  the  presence  of  a  woman  in  red  drapery 
seems  inappropriate  in  a  place  where  blue  is  the  only  wear. 
Of  many  clever  landscapes  by  Herr  Heffuer,  "  Cloud  and  Sun- 
shine" (69)  is  perhaps  the  cleverest.  It  is  pleasing  in  feeling, 
with  a  Ifobbema-like  air  about  it,  and  contains  a  striking  feat  in 
perspective  drawing.  M.  Lagye's  "A  Flemish  Bird-stuffer, 
16th  century"  (76),  is  a  very  clever  work  in  the  manner  of  the 
painter's  master,  Baron  Leys,  and  is  curiously  like  the  early  work  of 
another  pupil  of  the  same  master,  Mr.  Alma-Tadema.  Among  the 
smaller  pictures  M,  Seller's  "A  Freischiitz  Bargain"  (56)  is 
remarkable  for  its  breadth  and  force. 

The  show  at  the  Dudley  Gallery  cannot  be  called  first-rate. 
There  are,  indeed,  some  fine  pictures  of  unusual  excellence,  but 
there  is  a  monstrous  proportion  of  inferior  work.  Mr.  Napier 
Ilemy  exhibits  two  splendid  sea  pictures,  "  Rowing  for  the  Port  " 
(161),  and  "The  Morning  Catch"  (176),  and  with  the  feeling, 
drawing,  and  painting  of  them,  we  have  not  a  fault  to  find. 
There  are  also  some  fine  specimens  of  M.  Fantin's  flower-painting, 
of  which  perhaps  the  best  is  "  Fieurs  de  Pokier  et  Cerise  "  (415), 
in  which  the  delicacy7  of  texture  and  the  modelling  of  the  glass 
jar  are  specially  remarkable.  Mr.  John  O'Connor  has  a  very  line 
architectural  landscape,  "  Entrance  to  Fish  Market,  Vicenza" 
(3 1 2).  The  atmosphere,  the  Pannini-like  effect  of  tlie  architecture, 
and  the  placing  of  the  figures  are  alike  capital.  Mr.  W.  0. 
Ilorsley  shows  a  striking  Oriental  head,  which  he  iiiutastically 
calls  "  One  of  Arabi's  Party  "  (277).  Sir  Henry  Thompson  sends 
an  extremely  clever  and  delicate  rendering  of  the  '•'  Isle  of  St. 
Giorgio,  Venice,  before  Sunrise"  (30SJ,  in  which  it  is  difficult 
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to  detect  any  trace  of  amateur  workmanship.  The  place  of  honour 
is  occupied  by  the  figure  of  a  girl  in  blue,  by  Mr.  Clausen,  which, 
fine  as  it  is  in  some  respects,  we  cannot  admire.  The  face  is  ad- 
mirably, even  delicately,  modelled  ;  but  the  whole  pose  is  stiff",  the 
dress  cold  in  colour,  the  expression  literally  wanting,  not  to  say 
vacant ;  and  no  one  who  cares  for  beauty  rather  than  mere  imita- 
tion of  nature  in  art  will  be  satisfied  with  what,  in  a  technical 
sense,  may  be  considered  the  only  picture  in  the  room  worthy  to 
fill  its  prominent  situation  in  the  Gallery.  Several  little  pictures 
by  Miss  Hayllar  show  promise,  which  we  must  only  hope  to  see 
fulfilled  hereafter.  On  the  whole,  with  so  much  that  is  good  in 
workmanship,  it  is  saddening  to  think  how  few  of  the  pictures  in 
this  Gallery  a  discriminating  collector  would  care  to  hang  in  his 
house. 

The  most  important  work  in  Mr.  Tooth's  exhibition  is  M.  Bastien 
Lepage's  "  Le  Pere  Jacques"  (60),  of  which  we  gave  some  account 
when  it  was  exhibited  in  the  Paris  Salon.  It  shows,  perhaps,  to 
better  advantage  now  than  it  did  then :  but  we  still  find  that  the  back- 
ground is  flat  in  effect,  and  that  this  and  other  deficiencies  are  hardly 
compensated  by  the  very  powerful  rendering  of  the  head  of  the 
old  man,  which  is  also  full  of  a  fine  feeling.  Mr.  W.  J.  Shaw's 
"Crossing  the  Bar1'  (12)  is  a  striking  sea  piece,  in  which,  however, 
there  seems  to  us  to  be  something  wrong  with  the  texture  of  the 
water.  Another  very  clever  sea  piece,  in  a  totally  different  style,  is 
Mr.  F.  R.  Boggs's  "  Early  Morning — Fishing-Boats  going  into 
Dieppe,''  which  is  admirably  felt  and  painted,  with  a  touch  which 
curiously  recalls  that  of  Sefior  Benlliure.  Mr.  F.  H oil's  "  Pets  "(32) 
is  a  very  pleasing  and  pretty  picture,  roughly  painted,  and  with  a 
great  deal  of  "canvas  to  let.:'  Mr.  Louis  Deschamps's  "  Resigna- 
tion" (92)  is  a  striking  study  of  sombre  effect,  which  is  so  hung 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  see  thoroughly.  M.  Simoni's  "  Market  Day 
at  Tangiers  "  (1 10)  is  a  very  clever  picture,  full  of  life  and  bustle. 
Mr.  Luis  Jiminez  has  a  brilliant  and  harmonious  little  picture, 
"  One  of  the  Quartette  "  (29).  All  his  works  here  exhibited,  of 
which  we  have  only  mentioned  the  best,  show  thorough  technical 
knowledge  both  of  texture  and  value.  Mr.  E.  Yarz  sends  a  very 
charming  view  of  the  "  Entrance  to  the  Giudecca  "  (44)?  in  which 
the  water  has  the  pure  green  reflections  so  dear  to  all  lovers  of 
Venice. 

The  Guardi  Gallery  is  rich  in  work's  by  Mr.  Hermann  Philips, 
whose  command  of  schemes  of  colour  and  mastery  of  the  science 
of  drawing  are,  for  an  artist  whoso  name  has  been  but  a  short 
time  known,  surprising.  Taking  his  works  in  their  order,  we  find 
in  "The  Troubadour"  (4)  a  decided  sense  of  the  poetry  of  land- 
scape, which,  however,  has  not  found  completely  satisfactory  ex- 
pression. The  touch  is  bold,  and  there  is  no  sketchiness  in  the 
details ;  but  the  composition  is  too  straggling,  too  much  like  some 
Df  M.  Dore's  illustrations.  In  other  respects,  Mr.  Philips's  painting- 
is  happily  as  unlike  M.  Dore's  as  may  be.  In  "Maytrank"  (25)  we 
have  a  single  woman's  figure  in  red  drapery,  against  a  background 
of  quiet  green.  The  reds  are  of  varying  shades,  and  are  exquisitely 
harmonized  with  each  other  and  with  the  background,  and  the 
pose  of  the  figure  is  full  of  grace.  The  same  qualities  of  harmony, 
differently  applied,  are  apparent  again  in  "  La  Belle  Fruitiere  " 
(40),  in  which  the  scheme  of  colour  is  boldly  dominated  by  the 
bright  orange  in  the  dish  full  of  fruit ;  and  again  in  "  Une 
Musicienue  Venitienne "  (57).  Here  we  have  a  graceful  and 
imposing  womau's  figure  in  green  velvet,  with  a  red  feather  of  a 
quiet  hue  in  her  broad-leafed  hat.  On  a  table,  standing  on  velvet 
drapery  of  another  hue  of  red,  is  a  vase  containing  red  flowers  of 
the  brightest  possible  hue.  The  whole  thing  is  so  beautifully 
managed  that,  apart  from  the  grace  and  boldness  in  drawing — 
which  is  accompanied,  however,  here  and  there  by  a  deplorable 
carelessness  both  of  pencil  and  brush — the  eye  rests  upon  the 
picture  with  a  sense  of  delight  and  repose.  In  the  "  Dame 
Allemande"  (74)  we  have  what  is  not  far  from  being  a  replica  of 
"  Maytrank,''  except  that  the  background  is  a  good  deal  yellower, 
and,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  more  effective.  Of  the  character 
and  high  merits  of  Seiior  Benlliure 's  work  we  have  spoken  on  a 
former  occa.-ion.  There  are  several  new  pictures  of  his  in  his  own 
and  his  best  manner,  and  one  life-size  picture,  "  The  Ecstasy  of 
St.  Francis  "  (26),  of  which,  unfortunately,  all  that  can  Le  said  is 
that  it  is  a  poor  imitation  of  Zurbaran.  There  is  a  fine  specimen 
of  Herr  Munthe,  "  Winter  Scene"  (9),  some  good  examples  of 
Heir  Heilner  and  Sehor  Domingo  ;  ami  the  remarkable  picture  of 
Mr.  Bartlett's,  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  "  A  Cabaret  in 
Normandy  "  (3).  Among  the  works  of  new  painters,  that  of 
Signor  Santoro  stands  out  conspicuously,  and  in  one  instance  the 
more  conspicuously  by  its  proximity  to  a  miserably  uninteresting 
and  vulgar  work  by  Sehor  Madrazo. 


SANDOWX  AND  NEW  »IAEKET. 

THERE  is  so  much  racing  at  Newmarket  between  the  end  of 
September  and  the  end  of  October  that  men  who  oniy  regard 
the  sport  as  an  amusement  might  scarcely  be  expected  to  trouble 
themselves  by  going  to  Sandown  as  well.  Yet,  if  the  weather 
happens  to  be  hue,  a  day  or  two  on  the  quiet  little  Esher  race- 
course is  very  pleasant.  Sandown  is  about  the  only  race  meeting 
in  this  country  at  which  one  is  secure  from  the  British  rough, 
and  we  are  not  at  all  certain  that,  as  far  as  comfort  is  concerned, 
it  is  not  better  to  go  to  Sandown  and  be  content  with  reading 
about  the  Houghton  Meeting. 

Th9  late  Saudown  Meeting  began  with  a  capital  race,  although 


only  two  horses  took  part  in  it.  The  jockeys  that  rode  in  it — 
Fordham  and  Cannon — are  far  better  known  than  their  mounta 
— Asherton  and  Red  King.  -  The  betting  showed  that  the  race  was 
likely  to  be  a  fine  thing,  as  11  to  10  was  laid  on  Asherton,  who 
was  receiving  22  lbs.  from  Red  King,  a  horse  of  his  own  age.  The 
favourite  made  the  running  with  a  clear  lead  until  he  came  into 
the  straight,  when  Red  King  went  up  to  him.  At  the  distance 
there  appeared  to  be  nothing  to  choose  between  the  chances  of  the 
pair,  but  the  weight  told  on  Red  King  in  the  last  few  strides,  and, 
Asherton  won,  after  a  severe  finish,  by  a  neck.  This  was  a 
splendid  example  of  the  art  of  handicapping.  Mr.  Crawfurd's 
luck  at  the  Newmarket  Second  October  Meeting  seemed  to  have 
followed  him  to  Saudown,  for  he  won  the  Juvenile  Stakes  with 
a  10  to  1  outsider  called  Recluse.  Then  followed  a  race  that 
would  have  been  considered  of  very  high  importance  even  at 
Newmarket.  This  was  the  Great  Sapling  Plate  of  i,ooo£.  for 
two-year-olds.  Goldfield  was  the  first  favourite,  Rookery  was 
the  second,  and  Adanapaar  the  third.  Among  other  starters 
was  the  unknown  Namesake,  a  half-brother  to  Geheimniss  who 
had  cost  1,000  guineas  as  a  yearling.  The  good-looking  Prince 
was  also  to  run.  There  were  eleven  starters,  and  at  the  distance  it 
looked  like  a  match  between  Goldfield  and  Rookery,  the  former 
of  which  held  the  lead  ;  but  The  Prince  came  with  a  wonderful 
rush,  and,  catching  Rookery,  challenged  Goldfield.  It  has  always 
been  expected  that  The  Prince  would  do  great  things  some  day, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  this  was  to  be  the  beginning  of  them  ;  but  he 
failed  to  catch  Goldfield,  who  won  by  two  lengths.  Yet  every 
credit  must  be  given  to  The  Prince  for  this  performance,  as  he  was 
giving  9  lbs.  to  Goldfield.  Pastrycook — Archer's  mount — was 
made  a  hot  favourite  for  the  Hersham  Two-year-old  Stakes  on 
the  Friday ;  but  Athol  Maid,  the  lightest  weighted  of  the  four 
starters,  won  by  a  neck  ;  Antler  was  second,  and  Pastrycook  was 
a  neck  only  behind  Antler.  It  was  a  remarkably  pretty  race. 
Mr.  Coventry,  who  seems  a  sort  of  amateur  Archer  at  Sandown, 
won  two  races  on  the  Friday. 

The  Newmarket  Houghton  Meeting  was  opened  with  the  Trial 
Stakes.  Old  Sutler  was  the  favourite,  but  he  ran  very  unkindly, 
even  under  the  able  handling  of  Archer,  and  Valentino  beat  him 
by  a  length.  The  winner  was  bought  in  for  1,360  guineas. 
The  great  race  of  the  day  was  the  Criterion  Stakes.  There  was  a 
small  field  of  only  half  a  dozen  starters.  Nearly  2  to  I  was  laid  on 
the  crack  two-year-old,  Macheath,  although  he  was  giving  3  lbs.  to 
Export.  When  the  struggle  began,  Export  and  Macheath  ran  close 
together,  as  if  pressing  against  each  other,  Export's  neck  being  in 
front  of  Macheath ;  but,  as  they  drew  near  to  the  winning-post, 
Wood  roused  Macheath,  who  shot  forward  and  won  easily  by  half 
a  length. 

As  we  observed  last  week,  a  terrific  storm  prevented  the  running 
of  the  Cambridgeshire  on  the  Tuesday.  The  gale,  however,  did. 
not  reach  its  height  until  three  o'clock ;  and  five  races  were  run  in 
the  early  part  of  the  afternoon.  General  Owen  Williams's  two- 
year-old  colt  Nautilus  won  a  Maiden  Plate  tinder  a  heavy  weight, 
and  he  ran  like  a  good  and  game  horse,  although  his  appearance  is 
not  all  that  critics  might  desire.  He  is  an  own  brother  to  Marden, 
and  also  to  The  Abbot,  who,  like  Nautilus,  ran  well  occasionally, 
although  no  beauty.  Althotas  won  under  the  top  weight  in  the 
All  Aged  Trial  Stakes  ;  and  St.  Neots,  a  16  to  1  outsider,  won 
a  Nursery  Handicap  from  a  large  field  in  a  blinding  storm. 
The  Home-Bred  Sweepstakes  for  two-year-olds  on  the  Wednes- 
day proved  an  interesting  race,  although  only  two  starters  went  to 
the  post.  Highland  Chief,  who  had  run  within  half  a  length  of 
Macheath  in  the  Middle  Park  Plate,  was  the  favourite.  His  single 
opponent  was  Fulmeu,  the  winner  of  the  Maiden  Plate  at  Ascot, 
who  had  run  within  a  length  of  Macheath  in  the  July  Stakes. 
Archer  rode  Highland  Chief,  while  Luke  rode  Fulmen.  The  pair 
ran  side  by  side  as  far  as  the  Abingdon  Bottom,  when  Luke  took 
the  lead  with  Fulmen  ;  but  Archer  made  a  hard  fight  on  Highland 
Chief,  and  just  succeeded  in  catching  Fulmen  and  winning  by  a 
head.  It  was  a  very  severe  race,  and  Highland  Chief's  bare 
victory  was  probably  owing  to  Archer's  skilful  riding.  Fulmen's 
running  in  this  race  entitles  him  to  be  estimated  among  the 
best  three-year-olds  of  the  year.  Bonny  Jean,  although  heavily 
weighted,  was  first  favourite  for  the  Cheveley  Stakes.  In  the 
Prendergast  Stakes  she  had  beaten  Export  at  a  difference  of 
9  lbs.,  and  Export  had  run  within  half  a  length  of  Macheath  in 
the  Criterion  Stakes,  so  it  was  thought  that  Douny  Jean  must  be 
at  least  a  good  second-class  filly.  Yet  she  only  ran  seventh,  the 
race  being  won  by  Pastrycook,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken 
in  our  notice  of  Sandown  races.  Great  credit  was  due  both  to 
Boswell  and  his  rider  (Watts)  for  winning  the  Ditch  Mile 
Handicap.  Boswell  was  giving  19  lbs.  to  Kuhleborn,  who  was  ridden 
by  Wood,  and  the  last-named  horse  seemed  to  be  winning  easily, 
when  Watts  brought  Boswell  up  in  the  last  few  strides,  and  won  a 
magnificent  race  by  a  head.  Seven  two-year-olds  came  out  for 
the  Dewhurst  Plate.  Energy  was  made  the  favourite,  on  the 
strength  of  his  victory  over  Tristan  and  Scobell  in  the  Great 
Challenge  Stakes,  and  St.  Blaise  and  Goldfield  were  the  second 
and  third  favourites;  but  as  much  as  10  to  1  was  laid  against 
Ladislas,  who  made  the  whole  of  the  running,  and  won  by  two 
lengths,  Goldfield  being  second  and  Acrostic  third.  Ladislas, 
Energy,  and  Goldfield  had  run  in  the  Middle  Park  Plate,  but 
neither  of  them  had  been  placed  for  tltit  race.  Whether  the  form 
that  Ladislas  showed  in  the  Middle  Park  Plate  was  correct  re- 
mains to  be  proved.  He  is  a  well-made  horse,  without  any  great 
pretensions  to  excessive  beauty,  and  he  is  very  well  bred,  being 
by  that  excellent  horse  Hampton,  out  of  a  mare  by  Caterer" 
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so  that  he  is  descended  from  Newminster  on  bis  sire's  side  and 
from  Stockwell  on  his  dam's. 

The  Free  Handicap  Sweepstakes  of  100  sovs.  each  for  three- 
jear-olds  rarely  proves  such  an  interesting  race  as  it  might 
seem  when  the  weights  are  published  some  months  beforehand. 
Geheimniss  was  backed  at  evens  against  the  field  for  this  race, 
although  she  was  to  give  a  great  deal  of  weight  to  each  of  her 
opponents.  It  seemed  scarcely  reasonable  to  expect  her  to  run 
up  to  her  best  form  after  her  severe  race  of  the  previous 
day  in  the  Cambridgeshire;  yet  the  very  fact  of  her  forward 
running  in  that  race  was  urged  in  her  favour  by  her  admirers. 
The  race,  however,  was  won  by  Amalfi,  Sachem  being  second, 
and  Geheimniss  third.  There  was  nothing  in  the  result  that 
was  contrary  to  public  form,  as  Amalfi  had  run  within  half 
a  length  of  Dutch  Oven  in  September,  though  it  must  be 
admitted  that  Dutch  Oven  won  in  a  canter,  and  now  Amalfi 
was  receiving  30  lbs.  from  Geheimniss.  Sachem  was  receiving 
19  lbs.  from  Geheimniss,  so  there  was  no  great  merit  in  his 
running.  It  should  also  be  recorded,  in  justice  to  Geheimniss, 
that  Amalfi  and  Sachem  swerved  a  little  towards  her  at  the  most 
critical  point  of  the  race ;  nor  was  it  a  bad  performance  to  give 
Leonora  2  st.  and  leave  her  far  behind.  The  Bretby  Nursery 
Handicap  was  an  interesting  race,  because  Lovely,  who  had  given 
Ladislas  6  lbs.  and  sex,  and  run  a  dead  heat  with  him,  was  to  run 
against  fourteen  other  two-year-olds.  She  was  carrying  the 
heaviest  weight ;  but  her  real  danger  did  not  lie  in  any  of  her 
lightly-weighted  antagonists,  although  she  was  giving  the  ridicu- 
lous allowance  of  36  lbs.  to  one  of  them.  Her  most  heavily 
weighted  opponent  was  Brayley,  who  was  carrying  within  2  lbs.  of 
her  own  weight,  acd  it  was  only  after  a  very  hard  struggle  that 
she  won  by  a  head.  St.  Blaise  made  up  in  some  measure  for  his 
defeat  of  the  previous  day  by  winning  the  Troy  Stakes;  but  this 
race,  again,  was  only  won,  after  very  hard  fighting,  by  a  neck. 
Backers  made  great  mistakes  in  calculating  the  chances  of  the 
starters  for  the  two-year-old  Selling  Stakes,  for  they  laid  odds  on 
Vandura,  and  would  not  take  less  than  12  to  1  about  Lord 
Brudenell,  and  yet  the  last-named  horse  won  by  a  length.  As 
much  as  12  to  1,  apaiii,  was  laid  against  the  winner  of  the  AVelter 
Handicap,  while  eight  other  horses  were  backed  at  odds  varying 
from  4  to  1  to  10  to  1. 

The  last  day  of  the  year's  racing  at  Newmarket  was  not  the  least 
interesting.  Odds  were  laid  on  Alacheath  for  the  Post  Sweep- 
stakes, in  which  he  was  only  opposed  by  Adriana.  Yet  this  filly 
had  run  within  a  neck  of  him  in  September,  so  that  his  victory, 
though  probable,  was  no  certainty.  The  colt  had  to  make  his  own 
running,  with  the  filly  at  his  heels,  and  when  Adriana  made  her 
rush  on  entering  the  cords,  she  got  the  best  of  it,  and  won  by 
three-quarters  of  a  length.  This  running  ought  to  make  Adriana 
the  best  two-year-old  tilly  of  the  year,  and  it  may  be  worth 
noticing  that  the  two-year-old  fillies  have  not  been  so  successful  over 
the  colts  this  season  as  usual,  though  the  three  and  four-year-old 
mares  have  won  most  of  the  great  races.  A  small  held  of  good  quality 
started  for  the  All-Aged  Stakes.  Geheimniss  and  Kermesse  were 
both  carrying  the  same  weight,  while  Scobell  was  carrying  about 

2  lbs.  more  than  the  regular  extra  amount  of  weight  for  age. 
Scobell  made  the  whole  of  the  running  and  won  by  three-quarters 
•of  a  length  from  Geheimniss,  who  did  not  run  very  kindly  up  the 
hill.  The  course,  which  was  only  six  furlongs  in  length,  was  too 
short  for  either  of  the  fillies.  The  Jockey  Club  Cup  was  as  fine  a 
race  as  could  well  be  wished  for.  Corrie  Roy.  the  winner  of  the 
Cesarewitch,  was  the  favourite.  In  that  race  she  had  beaten 
Chippendale  by  three  lengths.  She  was  now  to  meet  him  on  5  lbs. 
worse  terms  over  the  same  course  ;  but  she  was  to  run  on  about 

3  lbs.  better  terms  against  City  Arab,  who  had  been  third  in 
the  Cesarewitch.  Tristan  was  to  carry  4  lbs.  less  than  Corrie 
Boy,  and  the  only  other  starter  was  Leonora.  Chippendale 
made  the  whole  ot  the  running,  but  in  the  Abingdon  Dip  the 
field  all  closed  together,  with  the  exception  of  Leonora,  who 
was  beaten  off.  The  other  four  horses  fought  out  a  desperate 
race  up  to  the  winning-post,  where  Chippendale  won  by  a  short 
head,  Tristan  and  City  Arab  running  a  dead  heat  for  second 
place,  while  Corrie  Boy  was  third,  only  a  neck  behind  them. 
Considering  the  interest  attaching  to  the  competitors  on  account 
of  their  previous  encounters,  the  length  of  the  course,  and  the 
splendid  finish,  the  race  for  the  Jockey  Club  Cup  must  be  con- 
sidered about  the  best  of  the  season.  In  the  Houghton  Stakes, 
which  concluded  the  Meeting,  Highland  Chief  was  beaten  by 
Keir,  a  colt  by  Sterling,  who  has  thus,  at  the  eleventh  hour  of  the 
racing  season,  jumped  into  the  prominent  rank  of  the  two-year- 
olds  of  1882.  The  late  Houghton  Meeting  could  not  be  described 
as  altogether  a  pleasant  one,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  be  soon 
forgotten. 


MR.  THORNTON  AND  THE  SECRET  MEMORANDUM. 

MR.  PERCY  THORNTON  is  naturally  and  laudably  anxious 
to  vindicate  the  accuracy  of  a  statement  of  which  it  was 
remarked  in  the  Saturday  Review  of  September  23  that,  in  pro- 
fessing to  record  for  the  first  time  a  remarkable  and  improbable 
transaction,  Mr.  Thornton  would  have  done  well  to  indicate  his 
source  of  information.  There  was  110  question  of  Mr.  Thornton's 
good  faith,  nor  was  it  doubted  that  he  thought  his  source 
of  information  sufficient;  but  historian?  are  expected  to  produce 
evidence  for  their  statements,  and  not  merely  to  express  their  own 


convictions.  Mr.  Thornton,  in  his  Foreign  Secretaries,  more  than 
once  states  that  in  1844,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  Lord  Aberdeen  made  a  verbal  agreement  with  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  respecting  the  custody  of  the  Holy  Places.  It  is  known 
that  they  held  a  conversation  on  the  general  Turkish  question ; 
and  that  a  minute  of  the  conversation,  drawn  up  by  the  Emperor, 
was  left  in  the  custody  of  successive  Secretaries  of  State.  That 
there  should  be  two  such  documents  was,  as  suggested  in  the 
Saturday  Review,  improbable,  though  it  might  nevertheless  pos- 
sibly bo  true.  It  was  shown  in  the  same  article  that  Lord 
Aberdeen  could  not  have  been  embarrassed  by  the  supposed  agree- 
ment in  1854,  because  the  controversy  about  the  Holy  Places  was 
finally  settled  in  April  1853.  Mr.  Percy  Thornton,  in  a  communica- 
tion to  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Revieiv,  refers  to  a  passage  in  the 
Quarterly  Review  of  March  1854,  in  which,  as  he  erroneously  sup- 
poses, the  Memorandum  on  the  Holy  Places  is  mentioned.  "  This 
extraordinary  Memorandum,  unaccompanied  by  any  explanatory 
document,  was,"  according  to  the  Quarterly  Review,  "  handed  from 
Minister  to  Minister  in  a  separate  box,  as  a  political  legacy  too 
portentous  to  be  even  placed  in  the  archives  of  the  Foreign  Office." 
The  conversation  recorded  in  the  Memorandum  related  not  to  the 
Holy  Places,  but  to  the  contingent  partition  of  the  Turkish 
Empire.  The  language  of  the  Quarterly  Review  is  on  this  point 
explicit  and  conclusive.  This,  therefore,'  was  the  document  which 
all  writers  before  Mr.  Percy  Thornton  describe  ;  and  it  seemed  not 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  his  mention  of  a  second  and  simulta- 
neous understanding  between  the  English  and  Russian  Govern- 
ments was  founded  011  some  confusion.  It  is  nevertheless  due  to 
Mr.  Thornton  to  admit  that  the  mistake,  if  any,  was  not  his  own. 
He  has  satisfied  the  journal  which  criticized  his  statement  that  it 
was  made  on  the  highest  authority.  If  he  is  at  any  future  time 
allowed  to  quote  his  informant  or  informants,  there  will  be  an 
opportunity  of  inquiring  whether  a  slip  of  memory  as  to  the 
subject-matter  of  the  conversation  can  possibly  have  occurred.  In 
1844,  when  Louis  Philippe  was  on  the  French  throne,  there  was 
no  prospect  of  a  dispute  between  Russia  and  France  on  the  custody 
of  the  Holy  Places.  The  question  was,  for  his  own  purposes,  first 
raised  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  in  1852  or  1853.  The 
result  of  Mr.  Thornton's  statement,  made  on  evidence  which  is  un- 
doubtedly direct  and  cogent,  would  be  that  Sir  R.  Peel  and  his 
colleagues  foresaw  in  1844  the  controversy  of  1853,  that  they  held 
two  confidential  interviews  about  the  same  time  with  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  on  different  subjects,  that  minutes  of  both  conversations 
were  recorded  in  an  unusual  manner,  and  that  Lord  Aberdeen's 
action  in  1854  was  hampered  by  his  undertaking  in  the  matter 
of  a  quarrel  which  had  been  finally  terminated  in  1853. 


REVIEWS. 


SENIOR'S  CONVERSATIONS  AND  JOURNALS  IN  EGYPT.* 

MRS.  SIMPSON  has  judiciously  taken  the  present  opportunity 
to  continue  the  valuable  series  of  Journals  and  reported 
Conversations  which  she  has  from  time  to  time  published.  When 
Mr.  Senior  visited  Egypt  in  1855  the  social  and  political  condition 
of  the  country  was  substantially  the  same  which,  in  connexion  with 
the  later  increase  of  European  interference,  has  produced  the 
recent  complications.  M.  de  Lesseps,  who  was  then  negotiating 
the  concession  for  the  Suez  Canal,  invited  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Senior  to 
accompany  him  and  a  - commission  of  French  and  English  en- 
gineers on  a  visit  to  Egypt.  So  favourable  an  opportunity  of 
gratifying  liberal  curiosity  was  cordially  welcomed  by  the  most 
assiduous  student  of  opinion  and  of  current  history.  The  best  of 
listeners  and  the  most  faithful  of  reporters,  Mr.  Senior  had  a  pecu- 
liar faculty  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  well-informed  foreigners, 
and  of  gaining  their  confidence.  In  Egypt,  as  in  France,  his 
friends  contradicted  one  another  in  almost  all  their  statements 
and  inferences,  and  it  was  no  part  of  Mr.  Senior's  self-im- 
posed duty  to  decide  among  conflicting  opinions.  He  records  in  a 
tone  of  grave  amusement  five  imperfectly  authenticated  versions 
of  the  then  recent  death  of  the  second  Viceroy,  Abbas  Pasha.  A 
French  physician,  who  officially  examined  the  body,  certified  his 
death  as  the  result  of  apoplexy ;  but  nearly  all  Mr.  Senior's  in- 
formants positively  asserted  that  he  was  murdered.  It  remained 
doubtful  whether  he  was  suffocated  with  a  wet  cloth,  strangled 
with  a  palm-tree  cord,  stabbed  in  the  heart,  or  stifled  under  the 
cushions  of  a  divan.  When  the  most  important  facts  were  dis- 
putable, it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  there  should  be  any  general 
agreement  as  to  the  characters  of  persons  who  were  from  time 
to  time  subjects  of  discussion.  Mr.  Senior  was  told  on  high 
authority  that  the  reigning  Viceroy,  Said  Pasha,  was  a  patriot, 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  Egypt,  a  selfish  and  capricious  ruler, 
an  enthusiastic  devotee  of  Turkish  interests,  a  dangerous  rival  of 
the  Sultan,  a  just  and  humane  administrator,  and  a  cruel  tyrant. 
Of  the  manner  and  conversation  of  the  Viceroy  Mr.  Senior  was 
able  to  form  an  independent  judgment.  Having  been  brought  up 
in  a  French  family  resident  in  Egypt,  Said  spoke  French  fluently 
and  without  an  accent.     His  manner,  when  he  received  Mr. 
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Senior  and  other  visitors,  "  was  that  of  a  gay,  frank,  and  uncere- 
monious host " ;  and  his  conversation,  as  reported,  though  it 
for  the  most  part  turned  on  ordinary  topics,  confirms  the  descrip- 
tion; but  the  superficial  polish  of  an  Oriental  prince  is  no 
proof  that  he  has  abandoned  the  practices  of  despotism,  or  even 
outgrown  the  barbaric  temper.  On  one  occasion  the  Viceroy  spoke 
in  Mr.  Senior's  presence  of  his  own  position  and  purposes  with  a 
candour  which  was  probably  calculated.  "  As  lor  myself,"  he 
said,  "  I  govern  Egypt,  but  it  is  only  for  my  own  life.  You  know 
to  whom  I  have  to  leave  it  [Achmet  Pasha,  who  afterwards  died 
shortly  before  Said]  ;  you  know  whether  I  like  him  or  not.  Tell 
me,  M.  de  Lesseps,  tell  me  frankly,  though  you  are  a  diplomatist, 
whether  I  have  any  reason  to  like  him."  Lesseps  was  silent.  He 
did  not  even  bow.  "Well,"  proceeded  the  Viceroy,  "I  govern 
Egypt.  Je  suis  bon  enfant ;  on  pent  tout  avec  moipar  de  bans  procedis. 
Mais  si  Von  me  traite  avec  orgueil,  ils  verront  de  quoi  je  suis  capable. 
I  will  turn  Etrypt  into  a  desert  or  a  jungle.  I  will  throw  down 
the  barrage  aud  the  temples,  and  the  villages  and  towns  iuto  the 
Nile.  If  they  want  a  Nile  they  shall  have  to  dig  a  new  one.  I 
will  fill  the  canals  and  tear  up  the  embankments  and  the  dykes. 
It  shall  take  three  hundred  years  to  make  Egypt  again  habitable." 
Throughout  an  earlier  interview  the  Viceroy  maintained  the 
character  of  a  cheerful  aud  well-bred  man  of  the  world ;  yet  it 
afterwards  appeared  that,  in  his  desire  to  produce  a  favourable 
impression  on  his  guests,  he  had  specially  consigned  to  prison  many 
hundreds  of  Bedouins  who  were  then  subject  to  a  kind  of  penal 
military  service  in  his  camp.  The  personage  to  whom  the  \  iceroy 
referred  as  haughty  in  his  demeanour  was  the  Sultan.  His  threat 
of  destroying  his  country  in  revenge  for  the  conduct  of  his  sovereign 
was  characteristic  of  an  Oriental  despot. 

Said  Pacha,  who  had  then  recently  succeeded  to  the  Viceregal 
seat,  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  contrast  with  a  savage  and  brutal 
predecessor.  Abbas  Pasha  seems  to  have  resembled  the  blood- 
thirsty Sultan  of  a  burlesque  melodrama,  and  to  have  taken  plea- 
sure in  perpetrating  atrocities  in  his  own  person.  One  of  the 
narrators  in  the  present  book  had  heard  from  the  Viceroy  himself 
the  explanation  of  a  scratch  or  a  stain  of  blood  in  his  hands.  "  I 
got  it,"  said  Abbas,  "  in  sewing  up  the  mouth  of  a  slave  whom  I 
found  smoking  in  the  harem."  The  poor  girl  was,  according 
to  another  informant,  allowed  in  consequence  to  die  of  hunger. 
Under  the  more  enlightened  government  of  Mehemet  Ali  the  most 
frightful  cruelties  appear  to  have  been  perpetrated.  One  Befter- 
dar  Bey,  son-in-law  and  favourite  of  the  Viceroy,  was  said  to  have 
put  a  hundred  thousand  persons  to  death;  and  his  cruelties  at  last 
became  so  intolerable  that  his  master  caused  his  daughter,  Nasli 
Hanem,to  poison  her  husband.  His  wife  was  in  all  respects  worthy 
of  her  consort  and  victim  ;  and  Mr.  Senior  was  told  that  Mehemet 
Ali  had  determined  to  get  rid  of  her  by  similar  ruelhods  immedi- 
ately before  his  own  death.  Mr.  Senior  was  honoured  with  an 
audience  of  this  remarkable  lady,  who  then  presided  over  the 
household  of  her  brother  Halim.  A  European  lady  living  in 
Cairo  had  frequented  her  society,  till  she  was  advised  not  to  run 
the  risk  of  "  taking  a  cup  of  coffee  too  much."  Mr.  Senior  was 
too  wise  and  too  thoroughly  experienced  to  believe  implicitly  even 
the  uncontradicted  statements  of  his  Egyptian  acquaintances;  but 
he  received  an  impression  that  the  state  of  society  was  thoroughly 
vicious,  and  perhaps  he  may  have  been  in  some  degree  biassed  by 
the  discomforts  to  which,  notwithstanding  his  love  of  travel,  he 
was  keenly  sensitive. 

The  more  I  see  of  Cairo  [he  said  J  the  more  I  am  inclined  to  hate  all  its 
living  inhabitants,  except  my  own  friends  and  acquaintances.  I  hare  the 
shopkeepers,  with  whom  every  transaction  is  a  negotiation  in  which  you 
Jose  your  time  or  your  money.  I  hate  the  half-naked  one-eyed  men,  and 
the  black  or  veiled  female  spectres  that  jostle  and  dirty  you  in  the  muddv 
passages  called  streets.  I  hale  the  children  covered  with  Hies,  the  un- 
gainly complaining  camels,  the  stumbling  donkeys,  the  teasing  donkey 
boys,  the  importunate  beggars,  the  dogs,  the  flies,  the  mosquitoes,  and  the 
fleas.  In  short,  1  hate  everything  in  and  about  Cairo  except  the  climate, 
the  Nile,  the  desert,  the  scenery,  the  citadel,  and  the  Pyramids. 

Mr.  Senior,  though  a  good-natured  man,  had  effectually  cleared 
his  mind  of  the  cant  of  universal  philanthropy  and  of  undue 
toleration. 

One  of  his  distinguishing  qualities  as  a  collector  and  reporter  of 
facts  and  statements  was  freedom  from  credulity  ;  but,  perhaps 
from  friendly  regard,  he  seems  to  have  suspended  his  scepticism 
when  he  listened  to  M.  de  Lesseps.  That  eminent  projector  appears 
to  have  found  a  ready  proselyte  in  Mr.  Senior  when  he  censured 
the  diplomatic  opposition  of  England  to  the  original  concession  of 
the  Suez  Canal.  At  the  time  of  Mr,  Senior's  visit  to  Egypt  Lord 
Palmerston  was  persisting  in  his  efforts  to  prevent  the  Sultan  from 
confirming  the  grant  to  M.  de  Lesseps  of  a  large  tract  of  land  on  either 
side  of  the  freshwater  canal.  Lord  Palmerston 's  final  success  re- 
moved one  of  the  principal  objections  to  the  enterprise,  though  later 
complications  have  more  than  justified  Lord  Palmerston's  foresight. 
M.  de  Lesseps  seems  to  have  fcund  credence  for  apocryphal  histo- 
rical statements,  as  well  as  acquiescence  in  his  arguments  for  the 
Canal.  Mr.  Senior  makes  the  surprising  statement  that  it  was 
mainly  by  the  advice  of  the  father  of  M.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps 
that  the  Sultan  selected  Mehemet  Ali  as  Pasha  of  Egypt.  An 
entirely  different  and  more  accurate  account  is  in  another  part  of 
the  book,  furnished  to  Mr.  Senior  by  Ilekekyan  Bey,  an  Armenian, 
who  had  held  high  office  in  Egypt,  and  in  whom  Mr.  Senior  reposed 
merited  confidence.  Mehemet  Ali  was,  said  Hekekyan,  a  Macedonian 
peasant  who  "rose  to  the  command  of  a  body  of  irregular  cavalry  [in 
the  Turkish  army],  fought  for  the  Turks  against  the  Mamelukes,  then 
for  the  Mamelukes  against  the  Turks,  seized  Kursheed,  the  Turkish 
Pasha,  and  deposed  him,  then  restored  him  to  favour  and  fought 


forhim  again  against  the  Mamelukes  ;  then  deposed  him  again,  and 
usurped  the  Pashalic ;  then  allied  himself  with  the  Mamelukes, 
then  massacred  them  ;  and  having  destroyed  all  bis  local  com- 
petitors, held  Egypt  against  his  sovereign  the  Sultan,  partly  by 
force,  and  partly  by  intrigue."  The  good  ollices  of  the  elder  M. 
de  Lesseps  with  the  Sultan  can  scarcely  have  been  required  by  so 
thoroughly  independent  an  adventurer.  M.  de  Lesseps,  in  a  conversa- 
tion reported  by  Mr.  Senior  with  Mehemet's  son  Achmet,  then  heir 
to  the  viceroyalty,  expressed  the  courtly  opinion  that  Mehemet  Ali 
was  a  greater  man  than  Napoleon.  He  was  at  least  great  enough  or 
energetic  enough  to  dispense  with  the  patronage  of  the  elder  M. 
de  Lesseps,  as  well  as  with  the  good  will  of  the  Sultan.  Nearly  all 
the  interlocutors  in  these  conversations  express  admiration  for 
Mehemet's  great  powers,  though  he  appears  to  have  been,  like  his 
successors,  a  selfish  and  sometimes  cruel  despot.  Ilekekyan  Bey 
told  Mr.  Senior  an  interesting  story  of  his  having  once  found 
Mehemet  crouched  up  iu  a  corner  of  his  room,  muttering  to  him- 
self the  words,  "  I  thiuk  I  can  trust  Ibrahim,"  who  was  then 
commanding  the  Viceroy's  army  in  Syria.  When  Sir  Charles 
Napier  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  Egyptian  fleet,  Mehemet 
Ali  alfected  to  reject  the  demand  with  contemptuous  indignation. 
He  sent  for  his  Admiral,  who  appeared  before  him  drunk,  having 
with  the  other  superior  officers  taken  artificial  means  to  support 
his  courage.  After  a  short  interval  Mehemet  Ali  courteously  in- 
vited Sir  Charles  Napier  to  dhcuss  the  terms  of  surrender. 

Mr.  Senior's  reports  of  the  language  of  French  statesmen  and 
politicians  were  not  inaptly  named  the  books  of  unfulfilled  pro- 
phecy. The  interest  of  his  Egyptian  journal  is  of  a  different 
kind  ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  M.  de  Lesseps,  scarcely  any  of  his 
informants  professed  to  make  any  forecast  of  the  future,  except 
that  it  was  hopeless.  The  ablest  of  the  number,  Ilekekyan  Bey, 
declared  that  he  would  not  even  know  which  to  choose  among 
alternative  possibilities.  The  evils  of  dependence  on  Turkey  were 
obvious  and  grave  ;  but  it  seemed  probable  that,  as  an  independent 
Mahometan  kingdom,  Egypt  would  sink  to  a  still  lower  condition. 
One  of  the  naturalized  Frenchmen  with  whom  Mr.  Senior  was 
acquainted  told  hint  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  regard  Europeans 
and  Asiatics  as  one  another's  fellow-creatures.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Lieder,  a  resident  physician,  greatly  preferred  the  Mussulmans 
to  the  Christians  among  the  middle  and  lower  classes.  "  I  find 
the  Mussulmans,"  he  said,  "  more  honest  and  more  friendly.  .  .  . 
The  quantity  of  business  that  is  transacted  here  on  honour  between 
Mussulmans  who  cannot  write  or  even  read  is  enormous ;  and  I 
scarcely  ever  hear  of  frauds,  or  even  of  disputes."  It  seems  that 
iu  all  Mahometan  countries  the  ruling  section  of  the  community 
is  the  worst.  The  great  value  of  the  present  book  con- 
sists in  the  illustrations  which  it  contains  of  the  atrocious 
ruisgovernmeut  to  which  the  Egyptians  were  subject  at  the 
hands  both  of  the  Viceroys  and  of  subordinate  functionaries.  One 
of  Mr.  Senior's  informants  had  been  sent,  in  company  with  a 
Turkish  Colonel,  to  hold  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  a  provincial 
Governor,  who,  among  other  administrative  practices,  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  placing  men  between  two  planks  and  sawing  them 
asunder.  The  Colonel  during  their  journey  told  his  colleague  that 
he  doubted  whether  he  could  hold  social  intercourse  with  the 
author  of  such  devices ;  and  accordingly  he  asked  the  Governor 
whether  the  report  was  true.  The  answer  was  that  he  had  for- 
merly employed  the  method  described,  but  that  he  had  left  it  oil", 
finding  that  it  had  no  good  effect.  The  Colonel  afterwards  observed 
that  he  could  not  have  taken  coffee  with  a  man  who  still  sawed 
men  in  two  ;  but  that,  as  the  Governor  had  discontinued  the  prac- 
tice, there  was  nothing  to  say.  If  the  reported  conversations  con- 
vey a  true  impression  of  the  state  of  Egypt  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  it  is  probable  that  similar  abuses  still  prevail.  It  would  seem 
that  the  only  remedy  would  be  the  subjection  of  the  country  to  a 
benevolent  European  despotism,  such  as  that  which  has  regene- 
rated India.  The  great  body  of  the  natives  would  entertain  no 
prejudice  against  European  rulers,  having  for  many  generations 
been  subject  to  the  dominion  of  aliens.  Though  the  reasons 
against  an  English  protectorate  may  be  sufficient,  the  objections 
are  founded  on  the  risks  arising  from  the  jealousy  of  rivals,  and  not 
on  the  interest  of  the  native  population.  The  Egyptian  patriotism 
which  has  lately  been  discerned  by  newspaper  correspondents  had 
not  come  into  existence  at  the  date  of  Mr.  Senior's  visit. 


THE   SALON  OF  MADAME  NECKER.* 

"T\/T  D'HAUSSONVILLE  begins  his  entertaining  book  with 
.LtJL.  a  statement  which  many  persons  will  call  in  question. 
"  The  philosophy  of  history,"  he  says,  "  is  no  longer  in  fashion 
with  us  ;  it  does  not  find  favour  with  the  public."  And  then  he 
goes  on  to  remark  that  our  era,  while  particular  as  to  facts  and 
disdainful  of  theories,  "  gives  but  little  thought  to  the  large  ideas 
of  generalization  in  which  the  writers  of  the  early  part  of  this 
century  used  to  delight  in  searching  for  the  secrets  of  the  future." 
If  we  take  away  the  last  clause  of  the  previous  sentence,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  state  less  accurately  the  historical  method  of 
the  present  day.  It  may  be  quite  true  that  there  are  fewer  books 
published  under  the  ambitious  and  ambiguous  title  of  the 
"philosophy  of  history";  but  there  certainly  has  never  been  a 
period  in  which  more  deliberate  and  earnest  efforts  have  been  made 

*  The  Salon  of  Madame  Necker.  By  Vicomte  d'Haussonville.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  Henry  M.  Trollope.  2  vols.  Chapman  tSc 
Hall,  Limited.  1882. 
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to  trace  the  continuity  of  history,  the  relations  which  have  sub- 
sisted between  kingdom  and  kingdom,  aud  the  essential  principles 
of  human  progress  and  civilization. 

The  writer  apparently  puts  this  statement  in  the  front  of  bis 
Undertaking  as  a  kind  of  protest  against  his  own  work.  He  is 
very  confident  that  the  rage  for  exhuming  ancient  documents  will 
pass  away.  Yet  he  confesses  that  "  to  this  system,  and  even  to  its 
excesses,  we  are  indebted  for  many  pleasant  books,  aud  many 
pleasaut  hours  of  reading."  The  documents  upon  which  the 
preseut  volumes  have  been  founded  are  the  Necker  papers  which 
have  been  preserved  in  "  Coppet  Castle,'-  as  the  translator  calls  the 
Chateau,  a  residence  purchased  by  Necker  while  he  was  still 
resident  in  Paris,  and  in  which  both  he  and  his  wife  died  and  were 
buried.  This  "  castle  "  is  now  the  property  of  the  Countess 
d'Haussonville,  a  granddaughter  of  Mme.  de  Stael,  and  therefore 
great-granddaughter  of  Mme.  Necker,  to  whom  these  records  chiefly 
refer.  For,  of  course,  the  Mme.  Necker  wrho  gives  her  name  to 
these  volumes  is  the  wife  of  the  celebrated  Minister  of  Louis 
XVI.,  and  the  mother  of  Mme.  de  Stael. 

Suzanne  Curt-hod.  afterwards  Mme.  Necker,  was  the  daughter  of 
a  Swiss  Protestant  pastor,  and  was  born  at  Grassier,  a  little  village 
on  the  borders  of  Prance,  in  the  year  1737,  so  that  she  was  about 
five  years  younger  than  her  future  husband.  Mme.  Necker  made 
considerable  efforts  in  after  days  to  prove  the  nobility  of  her 
family  ;  but  her  "  titles  "  were  insufficient  to  convince  the 
King's  historiographer  and  genealogist.  Her  other  claims  may  be 
more  readily  admitted.  She  was  undoubtedly  a  very  beautiful 
girl,  excellently  educated,  of  unusual  mental  power,  and  of  un- 
blemished purity  of  character.  These  qualities  distinguished  her 
not  only  as  a  child,  but  as  a  woman — a  matter  on  which  it  is  not 
altogether  unnecessary  to  insist  when  we  remember  her  subse- 
quent relations  to  some  of  the  Encyclopedists,  and  the  affectionate 
terms  of  her  correspondence  with  some  of  the  leading  literary  men  of 
Prance.  Mile.  Curchod's  portrait  is  given  by  herself;  and  although, 
as  the  author  of  this  book  remarks,  "  it  may  appear  somewhat 
credulous- to  put  much  faith  in  the  portrait  of  a  woman  painted  by 
herself,"  yet,  as  her  own  words  are  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of 
her  contemporaries,  it  may  amuse  some  and  instruct  others  to  hear 
what  she  was  like: — 

•  -A,  face  showing  youth  and  joyfulness ;  fair  hair,  aud  a  fair  complexion, 
animated  by  blue,  bright,  solt,  and  sparkling  eyes;  a  small,  but  well- 
shapen  nose  ;  a  curling  lip  whose  smile  responds  to  that  of  the  eyes,  yet 
adding  a  little  grace  ;  a  large  and  well-proportioned  figure,  but  wanting  in 
that  enchanting  elegance  which  sets  off  the  value;  a  country  village 
manner  in  appearance,  and  a  certain  brusqueness  of  demeanour,  which 
strangely  contrasts  with  a  soft  voice  and  modest  aspect  :  such  is  the  sketch 
of  a  picture  which  you  may  perhaps  think  to  be  too  flattering. 

"Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  truth  of  this  portrait,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  lady  was  through  life  the  object  of  a 
great  deal  of  deep  ali'ection  and  adoration,  being  frequently  sought 
in  marriage  in  her  youth,  and  surrounded  by  friends  in  her  later 
years.  One  of  her  earliest  and  most  famous  admirers  was  the 
great  historian  Gibbon,  born  in  the  same  year  as  herself,  who  made 
her  acquaintance  at  Lausanne  (where,  it  will  be  remembered,  he 
afterwards  wrote  his  History).  At  this  time  they  were  both 
sixteen  years  of  age ;  and,  after  some  further  intercourse,  an 
attachment  sprang  up  between  them.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that,  on  one  side  at  least,  there  was  sincere  affection.  It  is  quite 
clear  from  the  letters  which  are  still  preserved  that  Mile.  (Jurchod 
loved  Gibbon ;  it  is  possible  that  he  loved  her  as  much  as  it  was  in 
his  nature  to  love  under  the  circumstances.  But  it  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  the  account  which  he  has  himself  given  of  this  episode 
in  his  life  is  very  far  from  accurate.  Gibbon  states  quite  correctly 
that  he  was  attached  to  the  young  lady,  and  that  the  connexion 
was  broken  oil  by  command  of  his  father,  upon  whom  he  was  de- 
pendent. But  he  says,  with  far  less  accuracy,  that  the  suffering 
was  chiefly  on  his  side,  and  that  the  young  lady  very  easily  got 
over  her  disappointment,  if  it  was  one.  It  appears,  on  the  con- 
trary, from  the  correspondence  that  it  was  the  lady  who  suffered ; 
and,  moreover,  she  shows  her  former  lover  very  distinctly  that  she 
considers  his  behaviour  to  have  been  very  discreditable.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  her  indignation  came  to  the  aid  of  her  mortified 
feelings.  It  may  still  interest  the  English  reader  to  know  what 
Gibbon  looked  like  when  under  twenty  years  of  age : — 

He  has  [says  Mile.  Curchod]  nice  hair,  a  pretty  hand,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  a  man  of  good  birth.  His  expression  is  so  singular  and  so  intel- 
ligent that  1  do  not  know  any  one  who  is  like  him.  His  face  shows  so 
much  animation  that  you  always  see  in  it  something  new.  Its  move- 
ments, too,- are  so  well  timed  that  they  always  illustrate  what  he  is  saying. 
It  is  one  of  those  extraordinary  faces  that  you  are  never  tired  of  looking  at, 
of  picturing  to  yourself,  and  of  mimicking.  He  knows  what  amount  of 
respect  is  due  to  ladies.  His  politeness  is  easy,  but  not  familiar.  He 
dances  badly.  In  a  word,  he  has  very  little  of  the  manners  of  a  squire  of 
dames.    The  variety  of  his  mental  acquirements  is  prodigious. 

The  young  people  fancied  that  they  had  separated  never  to  meet 
again.  But  a  few  years  afterwards  Gibbon,  passing  through 
Paris,  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  his  former  friend,  then  the 
"wife  of  M.  Necker ;  and  was  rather  disgusted  to  find  that  the 
husband  was  so  free  from  any  sentiment  of  jealousy  that  after 
supper  he  went  quietly'  to  bed,  leaving  him  tete-ii-tetc  with  his 
wife.  "It  is,"  says  Gibbon.  " making  an  old  lover  of  mighty 
little  consequence."  Mme.  Necker,  on  the  contrary,  had  some- 
thing of  revenge.  She  admits  that  "  her  feminine  vanity  never 
had  such  a  complete  and  honourable  triumph  as  in  seeing  him  who 
had  refused  hSr  come  by  her  side  calm,  submissive,  humble,  decent 
even  to  modesty,  a  constant  witness  of  her  husband's  kindness  to 


her,  and  a  man  who  was  an  ardent  worshipper  of  riches."  To  the 
end  of  their  lives  a  certain  correspondence  was  carried  on  between 
them.  But  we  cannot  say  that  at  any  time  Gibbon's  part  in  it 
redounds  to  his  credit. 

M.  Curchod  died  when  his  daughter  was  only  twenty-three 
years  of  age;  and,  as  his  widow  and  child  had  nothing  to  live 
upon  but  the  small  pension  allowed  to  the  widow  of  the  late 
pastor,  they  were  very  poor.  Three  years  later  the  mother  died, 
aud  Suzanne,  who  had  added  to  their  small  income  by  giving 
lessons,  now  resolved  to  go  out  as  companion  to  some  lady,  so  as 
to  have  the  protection  of  a  home.  In  this  capacity  she  became 
the  inmate  of  the  house  of  a  Mme.  de  Vermenoux,  a  French 
lady  in  Paris  who  was  very  near  her  own  age.  It  was  while 
Necker  was  paying  his  addresses  to  this  lady,  a  widow,  that 
his  future  wife  became  acquainted  with  him.  Concerning 
him  she  writes  to  M.  Moultou,  one  of  her  most  intimate 
Swiss  friends  : — "  I  am  much  pleased  with  Necker,  both  as 
regards  the  tone  of  his  mind  aud  his  general  character ;  and, 
unless  I  am  very  much  mistaken,  the  lady  also  sees  him  with 
considerable  satisfaction."  But  for  all  that  she  could  not  be 
induced  to  marry  him,  and  gave  her  companion  to  understand 
that  she  considered  it  sufficient  to  have  been  once  a  wife,  aud 
that  no  one  could  remain  her  friend  who  advised  her  to  marry. 
M.  Necker,  who  was  then  partner  in  the  great  banking  house  of 
Thelussonand  Necker,  a  wealthy  and  prosperous  man,  on  being  re- 
jected or  discouraged  by  Mme.  de  Vermenoux,  turned  his  thoughts 
to  her  companion.  How  this  came  about — whether,  as  some  say,, 
by  the  influence  of  Mme.  de  Vermenoux,  or  by  the  natural  discovery 
of  mutual  affinities — it  does  not  seem  easy  to  say,  and  the  question 
is  nut  of  much  importance.  What  is  certain  is  that  a  sincere  and 
deep  affection  sprung  up  between  them,  which  continued  unbroken 
to  the  end  of  their  life.  The  news  of  her  approaching  marriage 
to  a  wealthy  banker  seemed  to  give  great  satisfaction  to  those  who 
had  known  her  in  her  native  country  ;  and  the  letters  of  con- 
gratulation addressed  to  her  seem  to  have  been  more  sincere  than 
most  of  such  documents. 

If  we  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  those  earlier  days  of  Mme. 
Necker,  and  have  left  ourselves  but  little  space  to  treat  of  her 
salon,  which  is  the  subject  of  these  volumes,  and  which  tills  about 
one-half  of  the  pages  of  which  they  are  composed,  it  is  because 
we  have  found  these  first  portions  of  her  life  peculiarly  interesting, 
and  because  we  could  not  very  easily  condense  the  parts  which 
contain  an  account  of  her  intercourse  with  the  most  eminent 
literary  men  of  the  period  in  Paris.  It  is  seldom  altogether- 
pleasant  to  get  behind  the  scenes  anywhere,  and  we  can  hardlv 
have  our  impressions  of  these  celebrities  heightened  by  what 
we  read  of  their  private  correspondence,  especially  when  com- 
pared with  some  of  their  other  writings.  Marmontel,  for  ex- 
ample, was  not  a  very  great  writer,  but  he  was  a  power  in 
his  day,  and  even  now  there  are  people  who  read  his  Confes 
mcrau.v.  This  man  was  one  of  the  first  and  most  constant  reci- 
pients of  Mme.  Necker's  hospitality,  and,  it  would  appear,  was 
ready  to  toady  her  on  all  occasions.  And  yet  in  his  Alemoires 
he  describes  her  as  being  without  taste  in  dress,  without  ease  in 
her  manner,  without  charm  in  her  politeness,  and  much  more  of  the 
same  kind.  We  can  hardly  wonder  if  wealthy  men  are  a  little 
shy  of  men  of  letters,  and  hesitate  to  become  patrons,  when  we 
compare  the  fulsome  adulation  that  Marmontel  poured  on  Mme. 
Necker  in  his  letters  with  what  he  left  written  in  his  Mctnoires. 
The  Abbe  Morellet  (whom  Voltaire  nicknamed  Mord-les)  is  an- 
other frequenter  of  this  salon  who  got  all  he  could  from  the  Neckers 
for  his  relations,  flattered  them,  and  then  abused  them  behind  their 
backs.  Grimm  was  a  greater  and  a  more  sincere  man,  although  he 
could  never  quite  believe  in  Mme.  Necker's  religion.  It  was  in  the 
days  of  the  Encyclopedists,  and  Diderot  was  frequently  at  the 
Neckers'.  The  result  was,  therefore,  not  at  all  unnatural,  but  it  was 
certainty  not  justified.  Uiderot,  again,  thought  Mme.  Necker  was 
in  love  with  him,  mistaking  her  admiration  of  his  literary  ability  for 
personal  affection.  But  he  very  soon  discovered  his  mistake,  and 
learned  to  understand  and  respect  her.  In  fact,  this  woman  loved 
her  husbaud  dearly  and  tenderly,  and  was  treated  by  him  with  such 
perfect  confidence  that  malice  might  easily  suggest  that  her  relations 
with  her  male  acquaintances  were  too  free.  But  no  one  believed  this, 
and  it  never  was  the  case.  Her  correspondence  with  Buffon  is 
sometimes  so  warm  that  it  might  be  supposed  that  her  feelings  for 
him,  and  his  for  her,  greatlyr  passed  the  bounds  of  friendship ;  but 
Buffon  was  at  that  time  over  seventy-four  years  of  age,  and  it  is 
clear  that  her  feelings  towards  him  were  those  which  were  prompted 
by  enthusiastic  admiration  of  a  man  of  great  intellectual  distinc- 
tion and  of  the  most  elevated  character. 

M.  Necker  seems  to  have  taken  little  interest  in  all  these 
distinguished  men  who  gathered  in  the  salon  of  his  wife.  It  is 
not  until  his  first  term  of  olfice  under  Louts  XVI.  that  we  hear 
much  of  him  ;  but  we  cannot  say  that  the  gleanings  which  refer  to 
that  period,  or  to  his  second  Ministry,  add  much  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  man,  or  of  his  relations  to  the  King  and  country.  M. 
d'llaussonville's  remarks  on  Necker's  character  and  position  seem 
thoroughly  just.  It  is  easy  to  blame  and  condemn;  it  is  difficult 
to  defend.  The  answer  to  the  accusations  against  Necker  as  in- 
competent to  occupy  such  a  post  are  really  very  simple ;  we  have 
only  to  remember  that  he  was  Minister  of  France  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Revolution,  and  the  Minister  of  a  king  like  Louis  XVI.  If 
that  is  not  sufficient,  we  have  only  further  to  remember  how  many 
meu  failed  to  restore  order  to  France,  until  the  hour  came,  and  the 
man. 
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We  have  only  dipped  into  these  interesting  volumes,  which 
contain  a  great  deal  that  is  very  readable,  if  not  very  much  that 
is  actually  new.  Among  other  notices  of  the  famous  Mine,  de 
Stael,  there  is  an  amusing  note  of  Mme.  de  Genlis,  who  thought 
that  "Mme.  Necker  brought  up  her  daughter  very  badly  by 
allowing  her  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  the  drawing- 
room,"  and  so  forth.  The  present  translation  is  fairly  readable, 
but  a  little  careful  revision  might  have  removed  some  grammatical 
errors,  and  a  good  many  French  idioms  which  are  scattered  over 
the  book,  and  indicate  perhaps  a  certain  poverty  of  resource  on 
the  part  of  the  translator. 


THE  ARABIAN  NIGHTS.* 

THE  Arabian  Nights  seem  at  this  moment  to  be  in  <rreat 
request.  Mr.  Stevenson  has  just  given  us  New  Arabian  Nights, 
u  all  out  of  his  own  head."  Other  Neiv  Arabian  Nights,  the  stories 
omitted  by  Galland,  are  advertised ;  and  probably  there  will  be 
some  trouble  about  the  identity  of  name.  A  translator  has  also 
offered  for  sale  by  private  subscription  a  version  of  the  Arabian 
tales  in  which  he  will  preserve  everything  "  curious  and  disgust- 
ing "  which  other  translators  have  left  out.  Then  Jonathan  Scott, 
LL.D.,  Oxon,  assures  the  world  that  he  intended  to  retranslate  the 
tales  given  by  Galland  ;  but  he  found  Galland  so  adequate,  on  the 
whole,  that  he  gave  up  the  idea,  and  now  reprints  Galland,  with 
etchings  by  M.  Lalauze,  giving  a  French  view  of  Arab  life. 
"Why  Jonathan  Scott,  LL.D.,  should  have  thought  to  better 
Galland  while  Mr.  Lane's  version  is  in  existence  and  has  just 
been  reprinted  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Dr.  Scott  finds  that 
most  of  the  tales  which  Galland  left  out  "  are  both  immoral 
and  indecent  in  the  construction " ;  so  for  these  the  curious 
must  either  turn  to  Neio  Arabian  Nights  No.  2  or  subscribe 
to  the  privately  circulated  version.  The  majority  of  English 
readers,  fortunately,  are  quite  content  either  with  the  lively  para- 
phrase of  Galland  or  with  Mr.  Lane's  thorough  and  scholarly 
translation,  which  we  gladly  welcome  in  its  new  and  hand- 
some edition.  Mr.  Lane's  version  sometimes  does  not  exactly 
shine  in  style.  "When  a  hero  is  in  distress,  Mr.  Lane  writes,  "  his 
heart  was  contracted  "  ;  when  "  his  heart  was  straitened  "  would 
seem  a  more  eligible  expression.  There  is  a  certain  niaiseric  in 
phrases  like  this,  "  She  wept  at  the  allusion  to  the  son  of  her 
uncle,  and  remembered  the  amiable  qualities  of  Hasan  Bedr-ed- 
Deen."  We  prefer  the  old  English  rendering — "  There  was  an  aged 
fisherman  who  was  so  poor,"  to  Mr.  Lane's  fisherman  "  in  indigent 
circumstances,"  surely  too  Johnsonian  an  expression.  Mr.  Lane, 
too,  deprives  us  of  the  "  cream  tarts  "  in  which  there  was  too  little 
pepper,  and  gives  us,  doubtless  accurately,  "  a  confection  of 
pomegranate  seeds,"  which  does  not  sound  half  so  nice.  Here  we 
prefer  to  err  with  Galland  and  his  translator,  prefer  the  tarte  a  la 
crime  which  brought  so  much  criticism  on  Moliere — voila  ce  que 
j'avois  remarque  tantost ;  tarte  a  la  ereme  " — to  the  insipid  con- 
lection  of  pomegranate  seeds.  But  this  is  a  somewhat  ungrateful 
way  of  speaking  about  a  book  so  valuable  as  Mr.  Lane's  Arabian 
Nights,  a  book  at  this  moment  peculiarly  interesting,  because  of 
the  light  thrown  by  the  Dotes  on  Arab  manners  in  Egypt. 

Mr.  Lane's  learned  and  copious  notes  are  useful  to  students  of 
many  subjects;  among  others  they  are  almost  indispensable  to  students 
of  folklore.  One  passing  remark  really  elucidates,  if  properly  applied, 
no  less  a  matter  than  the  origin  of  that  peculiarly  irrational  element 
which,  as  Mr.  Max  Muller  says,  is  of  the  essence  of  mythology.  Mr. 
Lane  writes  : — "  The  Arabs  and  other  Mahommadans  enjoy  a  re- 
markable advantage  over  us  in  the  composition  of  works  of  fiction  ; 
in  the  invention  of  incidents,  which  we  should  regard  as  absurd  iu 
the  extreme,  theg  cannot  be  accused  by  their  countrymen  of  ex- 
ceeding the  bounds  of  probability."  That  is  to  say,  the  Arabs 
believe  as  a  matter  of  fact  in  the  occurrence  of  events  which  we 
should  look  on  as  irrational  and  absurd  if  we  met  with  them  in 
fiction.  Now  the  very  puzzle  in  mythology  is  the  appearance,  in  the 
legends  of  gods  and  heroes,  of  incidents  which  we  think  irrational 
and  absurd.  But  the  right  explanation  is  that  given  by  Mr.  Lane 
in  the  case  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  The  people  who  first  told  the 
myths  of  the  metamorphoses  and  of  the  loves  of  Zeus  believed  that 
such  occurrences  were  perfectly  natural  and  probable.  Belief  of 
precisely  the  same  sort  exists  at  present  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.  In  the  same  manner,  contemporary  Arabs  believe  that  the 
wild  romances  of  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights  are  paralleled  in 
their  everyday  experience.  One  of  the  standing  puzzles  of 
mythology  is  the  part  played  in  it  by  animals.  A  god  may  at  any 
moment  become  an  animal,  or  an  animal  a  god.  Men  are  turned 
into  animals  by  gods,  or  are  descended  from  lower  animals,  or 
beget  animal  children,  or  have  the  power  of  changing  themselves 
or  their  neighbours  iuto  animal  shapes.  Of  course  these  incidents 
seem  in  the  highest  degree  irrational  to  civilized  man.  A  Greek  could 
not  understand  why  Leto,  the  mother  of  Apollo,  was  changed  into 
a  wolf,  as  yElian  tells  us,  or  why  Brauronian  Artemis,  or  Calisto 
in  Arcadia,  put  on  the  form  of  she-bears.  We,  too,  could  not 
endure  it  if  Mr.  Stevenson,  for  example,  in  his  New  Arabian 


*  The  Thousand  and  One  Nights.  Translated  from  the  Arabic  by 
E.  W.  Lane.  A  New  Edition,  from  a  Copy  annotated  by  the  Translator. 
Edited  by  Ed  ward  Stanley  Pooie.    London:  Chatto  &  Windus.  1885. 

The  Arabian  Nights  Entertainment.  With  an  Introduction  by  J.  Scott, 
LL.D.  With  Nineteen  Original  Etchings  bv  A.  Lalauze.  "London: 
Nimmo  &  Bain.  1883. 


Nights,  were  to  change  the  President  of  the  Suicide  Club  into  a 
dog  or  a  goat.  But  the  original  narrators  of  myths,  believing  such 
metamorphoses  to  be  possible  and  even  common,  saw  nothing 
irrational  in  such  incidents.  Nor  do  the  Arabs  now,  as  Mr.  Lane 
says,  regard  animal  metamorphosis  as  at  all  a  more  extraordinary 
incident  in  fiction  than  the  sprained  ankle  or  the  railway  accident 
of  an  English  novel.  Mr.  Lane  tells  us  that  a  case  of  meta- 
morphosis was  related  to  him,  in  Cairo,  as  an  actual  fact: — "A 
person  in  that  city  was  suddenly  surprised  by  the  disappearance  of 
his  brother,  and  by  linding  in  his  place  an  ass ;  but  this  animal 
increased  his  astonishment,  and  that  of  every  one  who  beheld  him, 
by  manifesting  a  sagacity  singularly  opposed  to  the  proverbial  dul- 
ness  of  the  generality  of  his  species.  Yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
it  was  not  imagined  that  this  brute  was  the  lost  man  in  a  trans- 
formed state,  till  one  day,  an  old  woman,  seeing  him,  quickly 
covered  her  face,  and  declared  the  fact.  She  discovered  this  by 
her  knowledge  of  magic,  and  by  her  skill  in  this  art  she  agreed  to 
restore  the  enchanted  person  to  his  proper  shape."  She  was 
partially  successful,  but,  owing  to  a  slight  accident,  the  man 
always  retained  the  foot  of  a  donkey.  We  never  dream  of 
explaining  "  mysterious  disappearances  "  in  this  way,  but  no  other 
seems  more  plausible  to  Muslims,  almost  all  of  whom  believe  in 
magic.  Sir  A.  C.  Lyall  has  noted  precisely  the  same  intellectual 
condition  in  India.  It  is  difficult,  he  says,  for  him,  living  in  a 
country  where  metamorphosis  is  as  common  as  a  change  of 
address  in  England,  to  deduce  all  myths  of  transformation  from 
the  forgotten  meanings  of  words.  "  The  explanation  of  Lykanthropy 
by  a  confusion  between  Lcukos  (white)  and  Lukos  (a  wolf)  seems 
wauton."  Indeed,  if  the  favourite  explanation  of  the  philological 
my  thologists  is  to  be  still  advanced,  it  must  be  shown  to  hold  good 
as  a  working  cause  in  the  English,  Celtic,  Japanese,  Hindoo, 
Abipone,  Lapp,  Algonkin,  Bushman,  Barotse,  Balonda  languages, 
in  Arabic,  in  the  speech  of  the  natives  of  Honduras,  and,  in  fact, 
all  over  the  world.  Mr.  Lane  acquired  some  knowledge  of  that 
favourite  mythical  lingo,  the  language  of  birds,  which  M. 
Paul  Sebillot  has  also  illustrated  in  Breton.  Mr.  Lane  also 
gives  a  case  in  which  a  Persian  known  to  him  knew  a  man  who 
actually  married  a  Jinneeyeh,  or  fairy.  Fairy  weddings  are 
common  in  myths,  and  we  are  ourselves  acquainted  with  a  case  in. 
which  a  native  of  New  Caledonia  married  a  forest  fairy.  But,  as 
in  the  parallel  Breton  legend,  he  did  not  long  survive  the  honour 
which  was  thrust  on  him,  and  which,  iu  New  Caledonia  as  in 
Brittany,  is  accounted  fatal.  The  Persian's  fairy  bride,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  even  more  kind  and  "domesticated"  than 
Melusine,  the  ancestress  of  the  house  of  Lusignan.  These  are 
examples  of  the  mythological  interest  of  the  Arabian  Nights  and 
of  Mr.  Lane's  learned  notes.  We  could  wish  that  the  new  editor 
had  brieily  pointed  out  the  parallels  to  many  of  the  stories  which 
exist  iu  the  folklore  of  Asia,  Africa,  Europe,  and  probably  of 
America.  To  do  this,  however,  would  be  to  undertake  a  heavy 
task,  and  perhaps  to  swell  overmuch  the  already  bulky  volumes. 

Looking  at  the  literary  charm  of  the  tales,  the  most  obvious 
criticism  to  make  is  this — that  they  prove  the  immortal  and  inde- 
structible value  of  incident  pure  and  simple,  of  romantic  event 
and  complication.  "It  is,  after  all,  what  a  writer  has  to  say, 
father  than  what  he  has  to  tell,  that  we  care  for  nowadays.  In 
one  manner  or  other  the  stories  were  all  told  long  ago,  and  now 
we  want  merely  to  know  what  the  novelist  thinks  about  persons 
and  situations."  A  thousand  times,  no  !  we  answer,  and  disclaim 
this  philosophy  which  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells,  in  an  essay  on  Mr. 
Henry  James,  attributes  to  the  novel-reader.  If  the  stories  are 
all  told,  they  will  bear  retelling.  The  eternal  popularity  of  the 
Arabian  Nights  proves  that  much.  Give  us  a  novelist  who,  unlike 
the  knife-grinder,  has  a  story  to  tell.  The  world  will  soon  be 
quite  weary  of  "analysis,"  however  scientific;  but  of  good  stories 
it  will  never  be  tired,  and  the  treasure  of  good  stories  is  the  Arabian 
Nights. 

There  is  room,  of  course,  for  analysis,  for  study  of  character, 
and  such  studies  if  excellent  will  always  find  an  audience,  though 
not  a  really  popular  audience.  A  "  penny  dreadful,"  ideally 
speaking,  has  more  that  satisfies  the  deathless  human  thirst  for  a 
story  than  the  most  subtle  exposition  of  every  half  shade  of 
dubious  emotion  in  the  mind  of  an  American  "  young  girl,"  like 
"Dr.  Breen."  It  would  be  ruinous  to  the  art  of  fiction  if  the  op- 
posite theory  ever  became  commonly  held  by  novelists.  "  Have 
a  story  to  tell  in  the  first  place  "  is  the  advice  of  a  veteran  novelist 
who  knows  the  public.  "  There  is  one  book,"  remarks  a  recent 
critic,  "  more  generally  loved  than  Shakspear,  that  captivates  iu 
childhood,  and  still  delights  in  age — the  Arabian  Nights,  where 
you  shall  look  in  vain  for  moral  or  for  intellectual  interest.  No 
human  face  or  voice  appears  among  that  wooden  crowd."  This  is 
overstated,  but  it  is  true  that  "  adventure  on  the  most  naked 
terms  "  furnishes  most  of  the  entertainment,  and  is  found  enough. 


A  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY  OF  LITERATURE.* 

rTIIIE  well-known  publisher,  Ulrieo  Hoepli,  established  at  Milan, 
J-  Naples,  and  Pisa,  has  undertaken  the  enterprise  of  producing 
a  universal  history  of  literature  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries'. 
The  project  is  a  vast  one,  and  the  bulk  of'tke  intended  publication 


*  Storia  Universale  delta  Letteratura.  Di  Angelo  dc  Gubernatis.  Vols.  I. 
and  II.    Milan:  Ulrico  Hoepli.  1883. 
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should  necessarily  be  greater  than  that  of  other  and  similar  his- 
tories, because,  iu  addition  to  the  historical  and  critical  portions  of 
the  work,  there  will  be  extensive  translations  from  the  writings  of 
various  authors  in  the  different  departments  which  are  successively 
to  come  under  notice.  It  is  stated  that  the  work  will  appear  in 
the  form  of  three  series.  The  first  series  will  be  devoted  to 
dramatic,  lyrical,  and  epic  poetry,  with  the  relative  selections  or 
"  Floiilegio."  The  second  series  will  deal  with  popular  legends, 
stories,  and  romances,  along  with  which,  perhaps  in  a  spirit  of 
humour,  conscious  or  unconscious,  is  grouped  the  history  of  history 
and  the  selection  of  historical  quotations.  In  the  third  series  will 
appear  the  account  of  gnomic,  epigrammatic,  and  satiric  poetry, 
together  with  philosophy  and  eloquence,  and  the  literary 
history  and  extracts  belonging  to  these  subjects.  It  is  ad- 
mitted in  the  preliminary  notice  that  no  such  extensive  work 
has  ever  yet  been  attempted,  and  it  is  claimed  for  Italy, 
as  the  especial  nation  of  lighi  and  leading,  that  such  a  scheme 
should  fur  the  first  time  be  promoted  by  Italians,  and  that  by 
them  other  nations  with  literary  history  and  cultivation  should  be 
brought  together  into  an  ideal  union  of  literary  sympathy.  The 
execution  of  this  comprehensive  and  ambitious  design  iu  such  a  way 
as  to  command  any  degree  of  success,  and  to  deserve  commendation, 
will  naturally  demand  wide  and  extensive  knowledge  of  many- 
languages  and  literatures,  ancient  and  modern,  no  less  than 
enormous  industry  and  considerable  assistance  from  subordinate 
workers.  No  one  in  Italy  could  be  indicated  as  better  fitted  for 
the  chief  place  in  the  preparation  and  superintendence  of  the  pro- 
jected work  than  Angelo  de  Gubemalis,  now  Professor  of  Oriental 
Languages  at  Florence,  who  has  been  selected  for  the  purpose. 
His  range  of  studies  and  conversance  with  piactical  literary  work 
has  been  unusually  wide,  and  he  is  in  tho  prime  of  life.  He  is 
known,  iu  addition  to  his  acquirements  iu  Eastern  tongues,  as  a 
dramatist,  a  lyric  poet,  a  journalist,  and  a  mythologist.  His 
play  of  Pier  delle  Vigne,  iu  which  the  principal  character  was 
filled  by  Rossi,  was  a  great  success ;  he  has  founded  several 
journals  ;  and  is,  or  has  been,  the  Italian  Correspondent  of  more 
than  one  English  periodical  of  importance.  He  is  the  author 
of  many  independent  works,  and,  among  others,  of  a  well- 
executed  biographical  dictionary,  of  which  Italy  was  much  in 
want,  published  at  Florence  in  1879.  Count  de  Gubernatis 
is  as  little  open  to  the  charge  of  presumption  in  attempting 
the  labour  proposed  to  him  as  any  one  could  be ;  but  the  plan 
is  an  enormous  one,  and  it  can  only  be  hoped  that  it  may  be 
carried  out  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  llallam  undertook  to 
provide  an  introduction  to  the  literature  of  Europe  only  ;  and  this 
•was  limited  to  the  literary  history  of  the  four  centuries  com- 
mencing a  little  before  the  Renaissance  and  terminating  in  the 
year  1800.  Tiraboschi's  great  work  is  confined  to  the  ancient  and 
modern  literature  of  Italy  alone,  and  only  comes  down  to  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  true  that  it  goes  into  many  bio- 
graphical details,  and  gives  an  account  of  libraries,  the  foundation 
of  universities,  the  formation  of  language,  the  development  of 
studies,  and  much  other  relevant  matter.  But  it  originally  filled 
twelve  quarto  volumes,  and  it  took  eleven  years  to  write  it.  Now 
the  work  promised  by  L'lrico  Iloepli  is  to  deal  with  all  countries 
and  w  ith  all  time.  It  is  not  to  be  a  guide-book  merely  to  the 
best-known  roads  through  the  best-known  regions  of  literature; 
but,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  first  instalment  now  pub- 
lished, it  will  introduce  the  reader  to  new  and  little-frequented 
quarters — such  as  the  drama  of  Guatemala  and  Peru,  not  to  men- 
tion that  of  Ruteuia  and  Servia.  A  history  attempting  so  much, 
and  to  be  contained  in  a  reasonable  number  of  volumes,  incurs 
some  danger  of  becoming  a  mere  catalogue  of  the  names  of  authors 
and  their  works. 

It  may  be  fairly  surmised  that  the  favourite  studies  of  the 
writer  have  led  to  the  selection  of  dramatic  literature  to  form  the 
first  issued  portion  of  the  work,  no  less  than  that  they  may  have 
caused  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  pages  out  of  nearly  seven 
hundred  to  be  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  Oriental  theatre, 
while  the  relative  extracts  occupy  more  than  two  hundred  pages 
out  of  almost  eight  hundred.  To  Greek  dramatic  literature 
seventy-five  pages  are  given  ;  to  Latin  just  half  as  much — a  pro- 
portion of  which  no  complaint  can  be  made.  Of  all  the  room 
allowed  to  the  Latin  drama,  nearly  three-fourths  are  given  to 
Plautus,  and  this  again  cannot  be  considered  as  an  unfair  appro- 
priation of  space.  But  it  seems  hardly  judicious  to  have  printed 
at  length  nine  out  of  the  sixteen  lines  of  Carthaginian  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Ilanno  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  act  of  the  Pcenulus. 
The  history  of  the  modern  drama  in  Italy  occupies  eighty  pages, 
which  is  certainly  not  too  much  when  the  wealth  of  Italian 
dramatic  literature  is  remembered,  and  credit  must  be  given  for 
resisting  the  temptation  to  allow  undue  prominence  to  the  produc- 
tions of  the  writer's  native  laud.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  "  Florilegio "  is  given  to  extracts 
from  the  Italian  drama.  Justice  is  done  to  Metastasio, 
the  quantity  and  somewhat  too  similar  quality  of  whose  writings 
have  for  some  time  past  deprived  him  of  his  due  share  of  honour. 
Passing  by  the  modern  Greek  theatre,  to  which,  however,  ten 
pages  of  valuable  space  are  assigned,  we  reach  the  twenty-seven 
pages  which  are  deemed  sufficient  for  the  very  important  dramatic 
literature  of  Spain,  the  quite  disproportionate  space  of  eight  pages 
being  conceded  to  the  poor  and  feeble  theatre  of  the  Portuguese. 
Prance  has  only  fourteen  pages  of  history  and  thirty-four  of 
extracts,  and  it  is  explained  that  the  space  given  to  the  history 
of  the  ancient  Greek  theatre  and  to  that  of  modem  Italy  has 
made  it  necessary  to  deal  with  the  literature  of  the  French'stage 


at  inadequate  length.  There  is  a  great  interval  in  time  as  in 
everything  else  between  Patelin  and  the  works  of  Zola  ;  but  here, 
as  elsewhere,  the  principal  names  of  authors  and  their  plays  are 
mentioned,  and  for  many  readers  such  a  brief  account  as  is  given 
may  serve  the  required  purpose,  either  of  supplying  all  the  in- 
formation that  is  wanted,  or  of  leading  onwards  to  more  complete 
reading  on  the  subject  in  other  and  more  elaborate  histories. 

The  account  of  the  English  drama  occupies  sixteen  pages,  and 
is  written  in  a  spirit  of  much  sympathy.  Here  and  throughout 
the  volume  the  name  of  Shakspeare  is  made  to  fill  the  highest 
place,  and  due  credit  is  accorded  to  the  influences  of  Scott  and: 
Byron,  in  more  modern  times,  upon  Continental  literature. 
In  giving  a  brief  sketch  of  the  rise  of  the  secular  drama  in 
England,  an  instance  occurs  of  the  difficulties  which  must  always 
beset  a  foreigner  in  dealing  with  matters  not  belonging  to  his  own 
country.  The  following  sentence  appears : — "  La  prima  commedia 
laica  in  inglese.  fu  composta  nel  1527  dallo  studente  Giovanni  Roos 
e  rappresentata  nel  palazzo  di  Gray."  Now  it  is  true  that  the 
emergence  of  something  like  a  modern  play  with  a  possible  poli- 
tical meaning  from  the  old  Morality,  but  still  retaining  much  of  the 
same  form,  did  take  place  in  the  year  mentioned;  but  the  author- 
was  not  a  student,  being  indeed  no  less  a  personage  than  a 
learned  serjeant-at-law  by  the  name  of  John  Roo.  The  perform- 
ance took  place  in  the  hall  of  Gray's  Inn,  and  was  witnessed  by 
Wolsey,  who  committed  the  autLor  to  the  Fleet  Prison  for  an 
imagined  allrout  to  his  government,  or  for  some  reflections 
upon  the  clergy  supposed  to  be  contained  in  the  piece.  Gray 'a 
Inn  was  indeed  active  in  promoting  the  early  I^nglish  drama- 
Gascoigne's  Jocasta  and  his  Suppores  were  performed  there  in 
1566  ;  and,  twenty  years  later,  members  of  the  Society,  assisted  by 
Francis  Bacon,  then  a  bencher,  acted  the  Misfortunes  of  Arthur 
before  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Greenwich. 

The  account  of  the  genius  and  works  of  Shakspeare  is  admirably 
given.  Nothing  better  could  have  been  done  within  the  brief 
limits  allotted  to  it.  Of  other  English  dramatists,  except  Marlowe, 
to  whom  is  justly  assigned  the  place  next  to  Shakspeare,  mention 
is  very  shortly  made ;  but  posterity  will  be  at  a  loss  to  discover 
why  some  of  the  more  recent  names  should  have  been  introduced, 
at  all.  It  may  be  permitted  for  us  even  now  to  wonder  why,  out 
of  the  four  translated  extracts  selected  to  illustrate  the  glories  of 
English  dramatic  literature,  a  scene  from  Our  Boys  (I  nostri  bimbiy 
should  be  one.  The  others  are  the  magnificent  soliloquy  at  the 
end  of  Marlowe's  Faustus ;  the  great  scene  in  Hamlet,  from  "  To  be 
or  not  to  be  "  to  "  Go  to  a  nunnery  " ;  and  a  bit  of  sparkling  dia- 
logue from  The  School  for  Scandal.  It  is  acknowledged  that 
Shakspeare  alone  would  furnish  an  entire  "Florilegio,"  and  that  a 
specimen  from  a  single  play  can  give  no  idea  of  what  the  rest  are 
like.  The  translation  from  Samlet  is  by  Giulio  Carcano,  and  is 
well  done ;  only  it  is  not  good  to  find 

'tis  a  consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wished 

becoming  in  the  Italian 

unico  h  dunque 
La  putredine  amor. 
In  Sheridan's  play  it  is  amusing  to  see  the  husband  of  Lady 
Teazle  figuring  as  one  of  the  dramatis  persona  under  the  name  of 
plain  "  Peter  " ;  while  the  lady  herself  appears  as  Ortensia.  "  Her 
mother  was  a  Welsh  milliner  ;'  becomes  "  Sua  madre  era  figliuola 
d'una  modista  di  Welsh";  and  this  is  said  of  the  fat  dowager 
Mrs.  Pursey  instead  of  "  Miss  Sallow,"  as  it  stands  in  the  original, 
which  is  much  abridged  in  the  translation.  To  the  German 
stage  are  devoted  fifteen  pages  of  history,  and  twenty-one  of 
extracts. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  to  attempt  to  give  in  a  limited  notice 
any  adequate  account  of  such  a  book  as  this  first  portion  of  a 
universal  history  of  literature,  and  it  would  take  at  least  as  many 
reviewers  as  there  are  subjects  and  languages  concerned  to  deal  in 
a  satisfactory  manner  with  it.  It  only  remains  to  add  that  the 
completion  of  the  intended  publication  is  announced  to  take  place 
within  two  years  ;  and  each  of  the  small  octavo  volumes  is  to  run 
to  three  or  four  hundred  pages.  But  already  the  volume  of  the 
Florilegio  Drammalico  is  duplicated,  and  has  been  expanded  into 
double'the  number  of  contemplated  pages.  It  is  not  easy  to  see 
how  similar  excess  is  to  be  avoided  in  the  future,  if  equal  measure 
is  to  be  given  to  other  departments  of  literature,  especially  when 
it  is  considered  how  little  dramatic  writing  is  suited  for  extracts 
to  be  made  from  it,  as  compared  with  them. 


THE  FLOWER  OF  THE  FOUEST.' 

"  Q  EVENT Y  years  ago  the  waters  of  the  Clyde  flowed  darkly 
iC*  between  grassy  banks  on  which  the  gigantic  shadows  of 
trees  broadened  and  faded."  Such  is  the  sentence  in  which  Mr. 
Gibbon  strikes  the  keynote  to  his  marvellous  romance  of  The 
Flower  of  the  Forest.  And  it  might  have  been  seven  hundred 
years  ago  for  the  matter  of  that,  considering  the  wild  improba- 
bility of  the  incidents.  Seventy  years  ago,  when  "  the  shades  of 
night  were  falling  fast,"  the  Clyde  very  probably  may  have  flowed 
darkly,  as  it  flows  now  in  similar  circumstances,  and  the  town  of 
Lanark  may  have  been  but  a  little  village.  But  we  believe  that 
Scotland  had  a  decent  organization  of  rural  police,  and  we  pre- 
sume that  human  nature  must  have  been  much  the  same  as  at 
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present.  Yet  assuredly  we  could  not  assume  as  much  were  we  to 
accept  Mr.  Gibbon's  most  sensational  novel  as  in  any  sense _  a 
faithful  picture  of  contemporary  society.  If  a  melodramatist 
undertook  to  tone  it  down,  so  that  it  should  pass  muster  at  one  of 
the  minor  theatres  on  the  Surrey  side,  he  would  have  hard  work 
to  satisfy  the  common-sense  of  the  audience,  although  unquestion- 
ably it  lends  itself  impressively  to  stage  effects.  As  Mr.  Gibbon 
has  written  readable  and  rational  stories  before  now,  we  are  the 
more  surprised  at  this  eccentric  tour  de  force,  which  sets  all  the 
principles  of  ordinary  fiction  at  defiance,  so  far  as  they  imply 
some  substratum  of  realism.  We  are  bound  to  add,  however, 
that  the  plot,  strange  as  it  may  be,  shows  signs  of  careful  con- 
struction, and  is  wrought  out  elaborately  enough.  And,  as  we 
can  have  no  desire  to  do  injustice  to  the  freaks  of  Mr.  Gibbon's 
fancy,  we  shall  try  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  his  work  by  noting  a  few 
of  the  most  striking  characters  and  incidents. 

Fantastic  as  is  the  general  character  of  the  romance,  the  fan- 
tastic is.  nevertheless  blended  with  the  prosaic.  Already  on  the 
banks  of  the  dark-flowing  Clyde  we  see  the  promise  of  a  vast  in- 
dustrial prosperity.  The  curtain  rises,  by  way  of  prologue,  on  a 
death-bed  under  the  roof  of  the  cashier  to  a  wealthy  firm  of  iron- 
masters. Mr.  Robert  Imrie  had  seemed  to  be  a  lucky  man.  He 
had  set  his  foot,  as  it  turns  out,  on  the  ladder  of  fortune,  and  is 
wedded  to  a  woman  who  loves  him  dearly.  As  she  has  just  been 
confined  in  the  opening  pages  of  the  story,  we  know  of  course  that 
the  wife  is  doomed.  But  there  is  worse  to  follow,  as  we  surmise 
from  the  description  of  the  sister  who  is  seated,  as  sick  nurse,  by 
the  dying  woman's  bed.  Elizabeth  Gordon's  face  is  lacking  in 
tenderness.  The  finely-chiselled  lips  are  firmly  compressed,  the 
square  chin  is  significant  of  strength  of  will,  the  bright  eyes  are 
cold,  and  the  general  expression  is  disagreeable.  When  we  are  in- 
formed, moreover,  that  Elizabeth  had  once  loved  her  sister's 
husbaud,  and  that  her  slighted  love  has  since  turned  to  hate, 
we  see  that  Robert  Imrie  is  "  in  for  it,"  and  that  there  are 
worse  troubles  in  store  for  him  than  even  the  impending  be- 
reavement. Our  serious  apprehensions  are  confirmed  by  Miss 
Gordon's  apostrophe  to  the  new-born  infant : — "  You  shall  cast 
a  shadow  over  her  new-found  joy,  and  you  shall  stab  his  selfish 
heart.  Ay,  ay,  my  bairn  with  the  gipsy  eyes  ;  you  shall  become 
your  mother's  sorrow,  not  her  joy ;  your  father's  curse,  not 
his  blessing.  I  would  hate  you  for  being  their  child,  if  I  did 
not  love  you  for  being  my  avenger."  When  "  the  woman  glides 
stealthily  from  the  room,"  we  hare  good  reason  to  tremble  for 
the  worthy  cashier.  We  perceive  at  once  that  the  baby  is  to 
be  the  Flower  of"  the  Forest.  Rut  we  should  never  have  sus- 
pected that  Miss  Gordon,  who  had  been  respectably  brought  up, 
who  had  doubtless  been  grounded  in  the  Shorter  Catechism,  and 
who  had  cultivated  self-control  with  a  demure  hypocrisy,  should 
have  turned  out  an  absolute  fiend  in  human  shape,  and  have  settled 
down  naturally  into  a  life  of  barbarism,  while  still  retaining 
the  diabolical  astuteness  of  a  more  refined  civilization.  So  it  is, 
however,  and  her  adventures  are  more  remarkable  than  anything 
in  Gil  Bias,  and  might  almost  rival  some  of  the  less  miraculous 
experiences  of  Baron  Munchausen.  Flying  with  the  child  of  her 
hate  and  love,  she  seeks  refuge  with  the  gipsies  under  the  merry 
greenwood.  Considering  that  the  favourite  summer  haunts  of  the 
vagrants  seem  to  have  been  in  the  woods  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mr.  Imrie's  residence,  it  seems  odd  that  that  shrewd 
man  of  business  should  never  succeed  in  tracing  her.  Quite  as 
odd  is  the  warm  welcome  given  by  the  savage  Egyptians  to  a 
guest  who  is  "  wanted  "  by  the  police.  Odder  still  is  the  fact 
that  the  king  of  the  band,  no  other  than  the  illustrious  John  Faa, 
who  bore  the  historical  name  of  the  house  of  Yetholm,  laid  his 
crown  and  sceptre  at  the  feet  of  this  refugee.  Andoddestof  all,  after 
two  years  of  a  happy  union,  on  the  death  of  the  lamented  monarch 
Elizabeth  is  elected  queen  by  acclamation.  After  all  this,  we 
are  scarcely  surprised  when  we  find  Mr.  Imrie  some  twenty  years 
subsequently  to  their  separation  discoursing  with  the  audacious 
gipsy  queen  without  a  suspicion  that  she  is  his  missing  sister-in- 
law,  though  his  parental  instincts  give  him  some  faint  intimation 
that  he  has  an  interest  in  the  very  pretty  girl  in  her  company. 

As  for  "  the  Flower  of  the  Forest,"  considering  the  company 
she  has  kept  and  the  character  of  her  adopted  mother,  we  might 
have  supposed  that  she  was  more  likely  to  be  a  poisonous  weed. 
We  need  hardly  say  that  we  should  have  been  absurdly  mis- 
taken. Her  beauty  of  person  is  cast  into  the  shade  by  her  domestic 
virtues  and  the  refinement  of  her  mind.  She  is  the  embodiment 
of  generous  and  self-sacrilicing  courage ;  she  possesses  the  most 
exquisite  delicacy  of  inborn  feeling ;  and  if  she  is  not  eminently 
accomplished  as  she  well  might  be,  at  all  events  she  might  have 
been  the  pride  of  the  parish  school,  and  expresses  the  loftiest 
sentiments  in  the  rftost  graceful  English.  So  that,  had  they  had 
time  to  know  her,  we  should  not  have  been  surprised  at  her 
inspiring  a  passion  in  gentlemen  of  the  most  unexceptionable 
position.  As  it  is,  however,  it  must  have  been  the  instincts  of 
irresistible  affinity  which  made  the  gallant  and  sensible  soldier 
Captain  Parker  fall  honourably  in  love  with  the  fair  gipsy  maiden 
at  first  sight ;  while  it  is  more  natural  that  she  casts  her  glamour 
over  the  hope  of  the  house  of  Imrie,  who  is  in  reality  the  forest 
beauty's  half-brother.  As  forher  half-sister, Kate  Irurte,she  is  almost 
as  pretty  and  as  winning  as  the  Forest  Flower.  Kate  has  inspired  an 
ardent  passion  in  a  couple  of  brothers,  very  much  unattached, 
who  represent  respectively  the  principles  of  good  and  evil.  That 
she  should  have  attracted  the  admiration  of  one  of  the  most  dissi- 
pated and  least  scrupulous  nieu  in  the  world  is  bad  enough  ;  but 
it  is  worse  still  that  she  should  have  inherited  the  hate  which  the 


gipsy  queen  has  vowed  to  her  father.  The  queen  promises  this  Mr. 
Ewen  Durris,  who  believes  himself  to  be  the  eldest  son  of  a  wealthy 
baronet,  that  Miss  Imrie  shall  be  his ;  and  it  scarcely  occurs  to 
him  to  doubt  the  power  of  the  potentate.  The  most  probablo 
explanation  of  this  facility  of  conviction,  as  well  of  the  sundry- 
follies  of  which  he  is  guilty,  is  that  Ewen  Durris  must  have  drunk 
himself  stupid.  He  had  distinguished  himself  in  Edinburgh  "  as 
one  of  the  wildest  and  most  reckless  of  spendthrifts.  He  drank 
potations  pottle-deep;  he  gambled  heavily  and  rioted  wildly." 
Ewen  not  only  has  the  entree  of  the  tent  of  her  gipsy  majesty,  to 
whom  he  lays  bare  the  innermost  recesses  of  his  wicked  heart  with 
the  most  confiding  simplicity ;  but  he  is  hand  in  glove  with  the 
queen's  lieutenant,  a  truculent  ruffian  of  the  lowest  type,  who  re- 
joices in  the  name  of  Murphy  Flynn.  Murphy  and  this  well-born 
gentleman  carouse,  jest,  quarrel,  make  it  up  again,  and  discuss  their 
respective  circumstances  with  an  unreserve  which  proves  to  be  mis- 
placed on  the  part  of  the  baronet's  son.  Mr.  Flynn,  who  has  few 
scruples,  suggests  to  the  son  the  murder  of  his  venerable  father  as 
the  shortest  way  out  of  his  pecuniary  difficulties.  Ewen,  who  is 
at  first  somewhat  scandalized,  approves  the  idea  on  more  mature 
consideration  ;  and  that  he  may  do  his  best  to  knot  a  noose  round 
his  neck  in  case  of  accidents,  broaches  the  happy  thought  to  her 
majesty  as  originating  entirely  with  himself.  Mrs.  Faa,  nee  Miss 
Gordon,  sees  no  objection,  looking  on  the  little  affair  from  a 
strictly  business  point  of  view.  By  way  of  taking  every  possible 
precaution  to  assure  the  detection  of  his  proposed  parricide,  Ewen 
keeps  a  confidential  servant  about  his  person  in  the  full  conviction 
that  the  man  is  a  spy  ;  which  proves  to  be  the  case,  and  the  worthy 
valet  gains  great  credit  afterwards  with  Ewen's  brother  for  the 
systematic  espionage  to  which  he  has  subjected  Ewen.  On  the 
night  for  which  it  has  been  fixed,  the  parricide  comes  off  duly, 
although  Ewen  has  met  his  servant  sneaking  along  the  road  when 
on  the  way  to  the  place  of  the  murder  after  arranging  for  an  alibi, 
and  though  his  scarcely  shrewder  accomplice  Murphy  Flynn 
has  warned  him  that  they  were  being  dogged  through  the  woods 
by  a  couple  of  figures.  As  we  know  that  the  Flower  of  the 
Forest  and  a  young  friend  of  hers  were  flattening  their  noses 
against  the  window-panes  while  the  baronet  was  being  made  away 
with  and  his  papers  overhauled,  it  was  hardly  worth  while  for  the 
author  to  bestow  any  great  pains  in  preparing  any  kind  of  alibi 
for  Ewen,  or  to  attempt  to  awaken  an  episodical  interest  by 
having  his  innocent  brother  charged  with  the  crime.  And  we  can 
only  say  that  the  dulness  of  the  police  agents  on  the  occasion  goes 
some  way  to  justify  the  liberties  which  Messrs.  Faa,  Flynn,  Durris, 
and  Co.  took  with  the  laws  of  their  country,  and  was  almost  on  a 
par  with  the  childlike  simplicity  with  which  Mr.  Durris  con- 
cocted his  alibi. 

We  have  dwelt  on  the  most  dramatic  incident  in  the  novel,, 
because  it  is  the  supreme  effort  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  fancy.  Yet 
it  is  only  one  among  many  others,  which  are  all  of  them 
startling,  though  in  an  inferior  degree.  We  have  a  young  lady 
carried  off  from  under  her  father's  roof  by  the  gipsies,  without  dis- 
turbing the  slumbering  household ;  and  yet  we  wonder  more  at 
their  audacity  in  planning  such  an  attempt  than  at  their  succeeding 
in  carrying  it  into  effect.  We  have  a  single  adventurer  trusting  him- 
self confidingly  in  the  gipsy  camp  after  nightfall,  and  coming  away 
unscathed,  although  the  reckless  outlaws  knew  well  that  his  pur- 
pose was  unfriendly  to  them.  We  have  free  fights  in  the  forest 
between  stalwart  gipsies  and  growing  lads,  in  which  now  one  and 
now  the  other  have  the  better,  according  as  the  circumstances  of 
the  story  demand  it.  We  have  missing  papers  of  vital  conse- 
quence dropped  in  the  most  unlikely  ways  and  picked  up  in  the 
most  improbable  places  ;  and  we  have  "  the  Flower  of  the 
Forest  ''  bearing  a  charmed  life  ;  virtuously  and  systematically 
treacherous  to  her  gang  without  any  restraint  being  put  on  her 
personal  freedom,  and  bidding  defiance  to  detectives  as  she  glides 
about  on  her  errands  of  goodness,  as  if  the  fairies  had  gifted  her 
with  fern-seed  and  bestowed  the  boon  of  invisibility.  So  that 
altogether,  if  our  readers  are  in  love  with  sensation  and  are  com- 
paratively indifferent  to  its  quality  or  likelihood,  they  can  hardly 
fail  to  enjoy  The  Flower  of  the  Forest,  or  to  own  that  the  author 
is  a  master  of  his  art. 


MUSICAL  EDUCATION  AND  VOCAL  CULTURE.* 

rnilE  time  is  eminently  ripe  for  discussron  of  matters  connected 
J-  with  musical  education  ;  and  works  by  specialists  are,  on  the 
whole,  as  likely  to  contain  helpful  suggestions  in  them  as  works 
by  social  philosophers.  But  it  is  hardly  wise  to  present  a  book 
with  a  large  and  comprehensive  title,  and  to  treat  only  of  a  minute 
corner  of  the  subject.  A  man  who  is  an  enthusiast  in  his  own 
department  may  attract  readers  and  disciples,  and  he  may  supply 
ideas  even  to  those  who  hold  opposite  views ;  but  he  handicaps 
his  own  opportunities  for  usefulness  if  he  persistently  ignores  the 
fact  that  he  is  only  treating  of  a  department,  and  endeavours  to 
make  his  half  or  quarter  look  as  big  as  the  whole.  This  is  the 
chief  fault  to  be  found  with  Signor  Alberto  B.  Bach's  work  ;  for 
on  the  title-page  musical  education  stands  first  and  vocal  culture 
second.  But  in  the  book  itself  there  are  three  essays  on  the 
voice,  two  of  which  occupy  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
volume;  and  less  than  twenty  pages  are  devoted  to  the  voluminous 
subject  of  musical  culture  in  answer  to  the  question  "  How  can 
the  musical  education  of  the  middle  classes  be  improved  ?  "  This 

*  On  Musical  Education  and  Vocal  Culture.  By  Alberto  13.  Bach 
Loudon  :  William  Blackwood  &  Sons. 
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is  sufficient  to  show  that  on  the  general  subject  readers  will  not 
learn  much  ;  but  it  may  be  readily  granted  that  the  lectures  con- 
tain plenty  of  detail  which  sensible  people  may  read  easily  and 
with  profit. 

The  first  lecture  deals  mainly  with  the  question  of  breathing ;  for 
the  writer,  without  much  exaggeration,  says, "  The  natural  and  free 
development  of  tone  depends,  above  all,  on  the  difficult  art  of 
correct  inspiration  and  expiration."  lie  discusses  the  distinction — 
well  known  to  singers — between  diaphragmatic  and  collar-bone 
breathing ;  and  calls  up  in  support  of  his  views  such  masters  of 
singing  and  distinguished  composers  of  vocal  music  as  Leo,  Durante, 
Porpora,  Pistochi,  Tosi,  and  Bernacchi.  His  explanation  of  the 
difference  between  the  two  is  clear,  and  may  be  elementarily  pro- 
fitable to  those  who  hare  not  much  time  or  opportunity  for 
studying  with  first-rate  masters,  and  yet  regard  art  in  a  better 
light  than  as  a  means  for  making  themselves  conspicuous.  As  an 
example  may  be  quoted  the  following : — "  Ordinarily  in  speaking 
we  breathe  with  the  upper  part  of  the  chest.  In  singing,  how- 
ever, we  must  breathe  with  the  lower  portions  of  the  lungs  also, 
and  retain  the  air  by  the  diaphragm."  And,  again: — "Super- 
ficial, or  slight,  breathing,  which  is  not  only  useless,  but  also  most 
injurious  to  the  singer,  consists  in  the  elevation  of  the  upper  ribs 
and  the  breast-bone,  and  is  therefore  sometimes  called  collar-bone 
breathing.  In  this  way  but  a  small  portion  of  air  is  taken  in, 
and  is  of  course  only  drawn  down  into  the  windpipe.  The  breath 
remains  constantly  close  to  the  larynx,  and  makes  the  singing 
strained  and  breathless,  with  an  ungainly  heaving  of  the  chest."  The 
author  discusses  also  the  regulation  of  the  breath  and  the  position  of 
the  mouth  clearly  and  wisely,  with  illustrations  of  his  experiences, 
and  in  a  way  which  is  readable  and  intelligible ;  and  nothing 
could  be  better  to  conclude  with  than  his  view  that  "  genius  is 
certainly  the  first  requirement  for  artistic  singing.  Without  in- 
tellect and  soul,  art  is  quite  inconceivable  " ;  but  this  will  pro- 
bably have  less  effect  upon  would-be  singers  than  the  rest  of 
his  observations. 

The  second  lecture  might  with  advantage  have  stood  either 
first  or  last,  as  it  breaks  the  continuity  of  the  lecturer's  teaching  on 
the  details  of  actual  singing.  Its  chief  object  seems  to  be  to  point 
out  that  "  the  hideous  screaming  encouraged  in  elementary 
classes  is  positively  ruinous  to  the  musical,  and  thus  to  the  most 
delicate  instincts  of  the  young,"  and  to  point  out  the  better 
way.  It  certainly  is  to  be  conceded  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  raucous  barbarity  and  inconsiderate  bellowing  in  this  island, 
but  there  is  also  a  very  remarkable  quantity  of  the  finest  choral 
singing  to  be  heard  in  the  world  ;  and  in  that  respect  more  than  any 
other  the  country  has  a  right  to  be  proud  of  itself  in  musical  matters. 
Moreover  it  is  chiefly  the  middle  classes  who  provide  the 
material  for  these  results,  and  it  is  therefore  the  more  inopportune 
to  speak  of  improving  their  education  by  teaching  them  how  to 
sing.  It  is  the  middle  classes  who  supply  the  backbone  of  musical 
taste  in  the  country.  It  is  they  who  support  all  the  finest 
orchestras,  and  the  finest  playeis,  and  the  finest  music  of  all 
sorts  in  London,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Glasgow, 
and  elsewhere ;  and  if  they  do  not  support  the  finest  singers 
in  the  same  sense,  it  must  be  answered  in  the  very  words  of 
Schiller  which  are  quoted  by  the  writer,  that  "  at  all  times 
when  art  declines  the  fault  lies  with  the  artists."  It  is  there, 
indeed,  that  musical  culture  of  a  high  order,  as  well  as  more 
general  culture  of  other  kinds,  is  wanted.  No  department  of 
the  art  is  in  a  less  creditable  condition  than  that  with  which 
singers  are  concerned.  The  programmes  of  concerts  which  are  in 
their  power  are  for  the  most  part,  with  some  honourable  exceptions, 
claptrap  and  imposture  from  beginning  to  end.  People  without  any 
touch  of  poetical  feeling  are  engaged  to  supply  jingle  which  no  culti- 
vated person  could  recite  without  a  blush,  and  composers  who  might 
do  better  are  driven  by  the  fatal  need  of  means  to  make  music  to  it, 
in  order  that  singers  may  palm  it  off  on  ignorant  audiences  as  art. 
If  singers  sang  genuine  music  and  genuine  poetry,  they  would  be 
an  immense  power  in  civilizing  and  cultivating  the  masses ;  but 
when  they  sing  empty  jingle  and  penny-a-line  sentimentality,  they 
discredit  themselves,  and  deprave  the  taste  of  every  audience  they 
address  themselves  to.  Some  of  the  arguments  of  the  author  may 
be  eminently  serviceable  from  the  point  of  view  of  vocalization  ; 
but  musical  education  is  a  far  deeper  matter  than  that,  and  depends 
but  in  a  very  small  degree  upon  it ;  and  till  singers  have  cleansed 
their  own  houses,  it  seems  premature  for  a  representative  writer 
of  their  class  to  advise  the  public  generally  how  the  cleansing  is  to 
be  done. 

The  third  lecture  is  devoted  to  the  apparently  superfluous  task 
of  proving  that  the  so-called  head  notes  are  not  produced  in  the 
head.  Certainly  writers  on  singing  seem  to  have  held  most  sin-  | 
gular  opinions  on  the  subject,  and  on  the  structure  of  the  human 
head.  One  author  is  quoted  as  saying  of  these  notes  that 
they  appear  to  travel  "  into  the  back  part  of  the  head,  then 
performing  the  way  to  the  upper  part  of  the  cranium,  from 
thence  to  the  brow,  and  finally  descending  into  the  mouth." 
Another  says,  "  The  sounding  air  must  here  ...  be  compelled  to 
pass  through  the  nose  instead  of  only  to  pass  out  by  the  mouth. 
The  more  perfectly  one  succeeds  in  this,  the  more  beautiful  and 
powerful  sound  the  notes  of  the  head  register."  Such  opinions  are 
more  curious  than  editing  ;  but,  as  far  as  they  are  worth  refuting 
in  detail,  the  author  appears  to  have  done  it  completely  and 
clearly. 

The  last  lecture  contains  much  valuable  and  well-explained  advice 
on  the  "  equalization  of  the  voice."  TI13  writer  says  justly,  "The 
most  important  task  in  the  formation  of  the  voice  will  ever  be  to 
equalize  the  registers,  or,  more  correctly,  to  obtain  equality  iu  all 


the  notes  of  the  voice,  so  that  they  appear  all  of  one  mould  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest."  In  explaining  the  details  he  wisely 
abandons  the  elaborate  classification  of  different  parts  of  the  voice 
which  are  not  uncommonly  used  by  theorists,  and  contents  him- 
self with  two  only — the  chest  and  falsetto  registers.  And  he 
clearly  and  rightly  says,  according  to  the  physiological  facts, 
that  "  in  chest  notes  the  vocal  chords  vibrate  in  their  entire 
breadth  and  bulk,  whilst  in  the  falsetto  notes  the  inner  free  edges 
alone  are  in  motion."  The  art  of  blending  the  two,  and  obvious 
rules  for  passing  from  one  to  the  other,  with  various  other  details, 
such  as  a  summary  of  the  laws  of  vowel  sounds,  which  Ilelmholtz 
has  made  familiar,  are  given  perspicuously  and  advantageously  ; 
and  the  lecture  ends  with  a  curious  and  exact  classification  of 
twelve  different  classes  of  voices,  and  the  parts  in  Italian  operas 
which  illustrate  them,  which  would  certainly  be  of  value  to  those 
who  wish  to  appear  learned  in  the  particular  refinements  of  that 
branch  of  art. 

All  the  'lectures  are  written  with  lively  enthusiasm,  which 
makes  them  more  readable  than  essays  on  such  technical  sub- 
jects are  apt  to  be.  There  is  a  considerable  quantity  of 
incidental  anecdote,  some  of  which  is  fair  enough;  but  there 
is  also  too  much  of  that  apocryphal  kind  which  writers  about 
music  seem  more  apt  to  adopt  than  most  other  people.  With 
regard  to  the  general  point  of  view  in  relation  to  the  musical 
art,  it  is  obvious  that  the  writer  illustrates  one  of  the  strongest 
divisions  which  exist  among  musical  people.  The  singing  world 
is  inclined  to  be  divided  into  those  who  sing  good  music  badly, 
and  those  who  sing  bad  music  well ;  and  their  followers  are  dis- 
tributed analogously.  The  people  who  see  into  the  spirit  ex- 
pressed in  the  sounds  are  too  readily  brought  to  ignore  the  import- 
ance of  good  vocalization.  They  are  too  deeply  moved  by  the 
matter  to  notice  much  of  the  manner.  And  the  artists  who  are 
capable  of  producing  great  effects  by  dramatic  declamation,  and  by 
real  reproduction  of  the  strongest  intentions  of  the  composer,  are 
liable  to  be  impatient  of  the  details  of  arduous  practice  necessary 
to  make  even  a  beautiful  voice  a  sure  and  amenable  instrument. 
Those,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  tastes  are  specially  developed  in 
connexion  with  singing,  and  the  phenomena  which  the  human 
voice  presents  under  favourable  circumstances,  are  inclined  in  their 
enthusiasm  to  forget  what  is  due  to  it.  It  is  no  doubt  at  its  best 
the  noblest  of  instruments  ;  but  it  should,  therefore,  be  reserved  for 
the  noblest  uses.  If  what  is  sung  is  ignoble,  frivolous,  and  common- 
place, to  the  man  who  takes  things  earnestly  the  degradation  is  in 
proportion  to  the  beauty  of  the  instrument.  If  vocalization  is  an. 
end  in  itself,  scales,  and  arpeggios,  and  well-phrased  tours  tie  force 
are  capable  of  being  made  the  highest  triumphs  of  art.  But,  if 
the  thing  said  is  of  more  importance  than  the  manner,  then  is 
vocalization  a  means  to  an  end  ;  and  musical  education  is  to  be  at- 
tained by  employing  it  to  express  those  triumphs  of  art  which 
are  its  legitimate  province.  It  is  certainly  desirable  that  those 
who  understand  and  deal  with  the  finest  kinds  of  music  should 
know  how  to  sing,  and  it  is  equally  desirable  that  those  who  have 
made  a  special  point  of  singing  should  deal  with  something  better 
than  mere  opportunities  for  showing  off  their  voices.  But  in  this 
country  it  is  especially  to  be  observed  that  the  voices  which  are 
fit  to  be  described  as  the  noblest  instruments  are  not  as  common 
as  blackberries.  Moreover,  iu  order  to  bring  home  to  the 
people  the  power  of  art,  it  must  be  given  them  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, and  in  the  music  appropriate  to  that  language,  which 
in  this  case  happens  not  to  be  so  suitable  for  simple  vocal 
effects  as  the  languages  of  southern  nations.  One  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  these  considerations  is  that  the  question  of  musical 
culture  is  more  complicated  than  it  may  appear  in  a  treatise  on 
singing  ;  and  that  one  of  the  things  which  are  yet  far  from  being 
decided  by  musical  philosophy  is  the  exact  status  of  the  voice  in 
the  ideal  scheme  of  artistic  expression. 


JAPANESE  MARKS  AND  SEALS.* 

/^ANE  approaches  old  art  with  a  melancholy  pleasure.  Such  a 
V_/  book  as  Mr.  Bowes  has  compiled  is  always  a  history  of  decay 
or  extinction.  He  says  in  his  preface,  "  Japanese  art  is  now  almost 
a  thing  of  the  past."  It  is  the  old  story  ;  intercourse  with  Europe 
has  destroyed  its  vitality.  There  is  an  interesting  description  in  a 
manuscript  written  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  in 
which  Ki  no  Masatami,  an  eminent  artist  of  the  Kano  school, 
speaks  of  his  method  of  study.  Mr.  Bowes  gives  the  page  of  the 
manuscript  in  facsimile,  and  a  translation  by  Mr.  Kawakami,  whose 
valuable  assistance  Mr.  Bowes  secured  for  his  task.  Masatami 
lays  down  an  excellent  elementary  rule  for  those  who  paint  flower- 
ing shrubs  and  rare  grasses.  " Conceive,"  he  says,  "the  spirit  of 
their  natural  power  of  growth."  Eew  English  artists,  we  suspect, 
would  not  be  the  better  of  this  advice.  He  directs  his  pupils  to 
observe  whether  the  branches  should  be  bending  down  or  looking 
upward,  whether  the  leaves  should  be  thick  or  thin,  whether  the 
tlowers  should  "  show  their  faces  ortheir  backs,"  whether  the  colours 
should  be  deep  or  light.  He  complains  that  some  humble  plant 
is  able  by  its  daintiness  and  brilliancy  to  dazzle  his  vision  and 
baffle  his  skill.  "  Whenever,"  he  aids,  "  I  see  a  flower  or  a  grass, 
I  never  fail,  in  spite  of  my  meagre  ability  iu  painting,  to  copy  it 
out,  so  that  it  may  serve  the  purpose  of  a  model  in  the  future." 

*  Japanese  3Iarlts  and  Seals  on  Pottery,  in  Illuminated  MSS.  and 
Printed  Boohs,  and  on  Lacquer,  Enamels,  Metal,  Wood,  Jcorij,  Sec.  By 
James  Lord  Bowes,  Joiut  Author  of  "  Keramic  Art  of  Jupau."  London; 
Sotuerau.  1882. 
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He  criticizes  mere  botanical  drawing  ;  though  no  one  single  point 
is  left  untouched,  yet  the  style  is  too  often  spoilt,  and  the  "  line 
spirit"  lost.  "  It  is  only  necessary  in  this  pursuit  that  we  should 
do  our  best  in  preserving  the  shapes,  the  aspects  and  peculiarities, 
of  the  flowers  which  we  intend  to  produce."  Ki  no  Masataini,  it 
is  evident,  thought  as  much  of  spirit  as  of  skill.  In  the  present 
day  the  skill  still  exists,  but  the  spirit  is  dying  or  dead.  The 
secret  charm  of  the  old  uncontamiuated  Japanese  art  consists  in 
the  worship  of  natural  form,  coupled  with  the  true  artistic  reserve 
indicated  by  the  passage  from  which  we  have  quoted.  Flowers 
were  treated  with  a  loving  familiarity,  and  even  when  used  simply 
for  marks,  such  as  those  engraved  by  Mr.  Bowes,  retained  their 
distinguishing  characteristics  and  ornamental  qualities.  The 
Japanese  artist  was  happy  in  feeling  that  his  profession  was 
honourable,  and  that  his  work  appealed  to  a  public  which  could 
appreciate  it  adequately.  He  was  stimulated  by  a  distinct  pride 
in  his  achievements ;  he  counted  on  fame  and  laboured  hard  to 
attain  it.  He  was  not  swallowed  up  in  the  factory  at  which  he 
worked.  The  artist's  production  was  marked  with  his  name. 
We  read  such  inscriptions  as  "  made  by  Fujiwara,  the  first  man 
in  the  world " ;  or  "  designed  by  Yasuclnka,  in  answer  to  a 
demand " ;  or  "  Meizan,  the  first  maker  of  the  three  countries." 
These  three  countries  were  India,  China,  and  Japan,  and  signified, 
in  fact,  the  whole  world.  Miaku  records  that  he  was  seventy- 
two  years  of  age  when  he  made  one  of  his  pieces.  Sometimes 
besides  the  artist's  name  we  have  those  of  the  factory,  the  kiln, 
the  town,  and  the  province.  Sometimes  there  are  little  poetical 
descriptions,  used  apparently  as  mottoes.    Thus: — 

When  the  wind  rises  the  sound  is  pleasant — 

When  the  rain  falls  the  colour  is  lovely. 

Or  again : — 

When  the  autumn  winds  blow  there  are  sounds  in  the  branches  of  the 
trees. 

The  reed  and  the  lotus-flower  fill  the  garden  under  the  verandah. 
Even  in  the  city  there  is  some  aspect  of  the  country. 

Upon  a  bottle  of  modern  Bizen  is  a  miniature  ode,  rudely 
scratched : — 

It  is  in  the  month  of  mild  October  that  the  birds  with  their  gentle  yet 
sweet  song  visit  the  few  bamboos  that  remain  sadly  here  and  there. 

We  suspect  Mr.  Kawakami  of  considerably  expanding  the  thought 
expressed  by  the  original  words,  which  are  only  as  follows : — 
Take  sukoshi  arite  tori  naku  kohan  kana. 
Another  piece,  a  teapot,  is  inscribed,  "The  mountain  after  the 
summer  rain,''  probably  in  allusion  to  the  effect  the  artist  has 
endeavoured  to  produce.    On  a  saucer  are  these  verses : — 

By  the  increase  of  the  verdure  another  mountain  comes  out. 
The  clouds  being  distant  the  water  is  clear. 

The  appreciation  of  natural  beauty,  combined  with  household  duty, 
is  pithily  put  in  another  couplet : — 

As  I  raise  the  curtain  the  rain  drops  from  the  flowers  : 

As  I  sweep  the  stone  the  shadow  of  the  bamboo  is  reflected. 

One  expects  sermons  in  stones,  perhaps  ;  but  poetry  and  pottery  is 
an  unlooked-for  combination. 

The  earliest  marks  known  purport  to  date  from  the  thirteenth 
century  of  our  era.  Their  authenticity  is  somewhat  doubtful,  but 
a  succession  from  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  un- 
questionable. Yet  forged  marks  are  very  common.  The  well- 
known  Japanese  family  crests,  or  badges  rather,  as  they  should  be 
termed,  are  sometimes  found,  but  were  prohibited  by  law.  They 
form  such  a  pleasing  mode  of  decoration  that  their  employment 
must  sometimes  have  been  a  temptation  to  the  artist.  The  Kiku 
crest  was  a  sort  of  wheel-shaped  flower,  with  petals  varying  from 
twelve  to  twenty-one.  The  Tokugawa  consisted  of  three  fan-shaped 
leaves  in  a  circle.  The  Satsuma  crest  was  a  sort  of  Maltese  cross, 
also  in  a  circle.  The  Kiri  was  two  triplets  of  leaves.  The  armorial 
bearings  of  the  Prince  of  Soma  were  very  strange — a  horse  jump- 
ing over  a  rope  fastened  between  two  posts.  He  is  supposed  to  be 
tethered,  but  holds  the  end  of  the  rope  with  his  fore-legs.  There 
is  a  subsidiary  bearing  which  consists  of  a  central  ball  surrounded 
by  eight  smaller  balls,  and  this  is  sometimes  used  on  bowls  of  so- 
called  "  Soma  ware."  When  princes  had  services  made  for  their 
own  use  or  for  special  presentations,  they  may  have  been  allowed 
to  exhibit  their  badges;  or  a  great  artist  may  have  received  special 
leave  to  use  one.    They  certainly  do  occur  now  and  then. 

A  considerable  portion  of  Mr.  Bowes's  work  deals  with  illu- 
minated manuscripts,  and  even  with  printed  books.  He  tells  us 
that  the  ancient  records  speak  of  the  art  of  illustration  as  in  use 
as  early  as  the  fifth  century,  but  no  remains  so  old  have  been 
identified,  nor  do  we  even  know  in  what  character  they  were 
written.  The  earliest  work  extant  remains  in  a  temple,  and  is  said 
to  date  from  the  seventh  century.  It  is  a  portrait  of  a  prince 
named  Shotoku.  Little  progress,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
made  before  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the  school  of  Tosa  was 
founded  by  a  celebrated  artist  called  Tsunetaka.  His  descendant 
still  holds  a  distinguished  place  in  the  Japanese  art  world.  The 
paintings  of  this  school  are  remarkable  for  minuteness  and  delicacyr. 
They  are  bright  in  colour,  and  exhibit  a  liberal  use  of  gilding. 
They  represent  nobles  in  gorgeous  garments,  and  warriors  in 
wonderful  attitudes.  Otherwise  the  style  is  not  unlike  that 
of  European  illuminations  of  the  same  period.  A  second  great 
school  was  that  of  Kano,  founded  a  century  later,  which, 
after  enjoying  the  patronage  of  the  Shogunate,  is  still  extant,  the 
founder's  descendants  keeping  up  their  ancestor's  reputation.  The 
artists  of  the  Kano  school  seem  to  delight  chiefly  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  scenes  from  nature  and  in  mythological  and  legendary 


subjects.  A  third  great  school  is  that  of  Utagawa,  the  mo3t  cele- 
brated master  of  which  was  Ilokusai,  who  flourished  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  and  was  especially  pronounced  to  be 
"  Ukiyo,"  or  popular  in  his  style.  He  illustrated  the  manners  and 
customs  of  his  own  time,  as  well  as  the  warlike  scenes  of  previous 
ages,  and  his  works  are  exceedingly  graphic  and  occasionally 
humorous.  They  are  still  often  copied  on  wood,  and  reproduced 
in  the  ordinary  block-printed  books  of  the  country.  A  fourth 
style,  more  Chinese  in  character,  must  also  be  mentioned.  It  is 
that  of  the  Sumie  school,  and  has  always  been  a  favourite  with 
the  cultivated  class  in  Japan.  In  it  colour  is  but  sparingly- 
introduced,  and  the  effect  is  produced  by  a  few  strokes  of  the 
brush  in  Indian  ink.  The  most  ancient  form  of  books  was, 
as  in  Europe,  the  roll,  but  folding  volumes  are  of  great  anti- 
quity. Some  of  the  rolls  which  have  reached  this  country 
are  as  much  as  forty-five  feet  long.  One  would  need  a 
chamber  in  an  Italian  palazzo  to  stretch  such  a  book  in  com- 
fort. A  three-volume  novel  in  this  form  would  be  rather  trying 
to  the  feelings  of  modern  readers  who  like  to  sit  in  armchairs 
with  their  feet  on  the  fender.  The  Japanese  are  great  readers, 
and  have  circulating  libraries  of  their  folded  books,  but  the 
choice  is  not  large,  and  works  on  etiquette,  sometimes  hundreds 
of  years  old,  are  among  their  principal  sources  of  information. 
Copyright  is  obtained  from  Government  by  the  payment  of  a  sum 
equal  to  the  selling  price  of  half  a  dozen  copies.  Miss  Bird,  on& 
of  the  most  recent  travellers,  tells  us  that  modern  scientific  works 
from  Europe  are  now  to  be  had  in  Japanese  translations,  and  that 
Darwin's  Origin  of  Species  commands  a  considerable  sale.  The 
marks  upon  books  given  by  Mr.  Bowes  are  chiefly  what  we 
should  call  titles.  They  explain  the  subject,  and  the  name  of  the 
artist  is  always  inserted.  When  there  are  three  volumes,  they 
are  marked  Jo,  chiu,  and  ye,  meaning  literally  top,  middle,  and 
bottom :  or  else  Teng,  Chi,  and  Zing,  which  mean  heaven  and 
earth  and  man.  The  modern  word  to  express  "volume"  is 
"  maki,"  but  in  older  books  "  satsu  " — that  is,  "  slip  of  bamboo  " — is 
occasionally  found,  a  reminiscence  of  the  time  when,  before  paper 
was  in  general  use,  thin  shavings  of  wood  were  employed  to 
write  upon.  The  shortcomings  of  Japanese  art  need  not  here  be 
touched  upon,  but  they  may  be  summed  up  in  the  judgment  that 
the  artists  never  got  beyond  book  illustration.  Their  larger 
works  are  as  unlike  our  ideal  of  what  a  picture  should  be  as  a 
woodcut  by  Bewick  is  unlike  a  painting  by  Sir  Edwin  Landseer. 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  that  even  a  list  of  marks  may 
contain  much  that  is  entertaining,  and  that,  dry  as  it  is,  Mr. 
Bowes's  work  may  be  studied  without  weariness.  To  the  col- 
lector it  is  absolutely  necessary ;  and  we  cannot  help  regretting 
that  the  paper,  the  printing,  the  binding,  and  other  acces- 
sories, which  are  really  of  no  moment,  render  the  work  an  ex- 
pensive one.  This  we  say  as  much  in  Mr.  Bowes's  interest  as  in 
that  of  the  general  collecting  public.  Before  a  year  is  out  some 
poor  creature  who  may  or  may  not  have  a  smattering  of  Japanese 
will  briDg  out  a  cheap  summary  of  the  book,  assuming  originality, 
perhaps  imprudently  correcting  here  and  there  a  passage  from  Mr. 
Bowes,  while  full  himself  of  every  kind  of  error,  to  say  nothing  of 
misprints.  This  is  what  authors  like  Mr.  Bowes,  Mr.  Cripps,  and 
others  of  the  magnificent  kind  bring  upon  themselves,  and  the 
critic  goes  out  of  his  way  in  making  any  remarks  upon  the  matter. 
It  is,  of  course,  no  business  of  his.  But  in  days  of  universal 
"collecting,"  when  every  one  lays  to  heart  in  time  Sir  Henry 
Holland's  octogenarian  regrets  that  he  did  not  begin  a  collection  of 
some  kind  in  his  youth,  books  of  this  sort  should  be  within  the 
reach  of  all.  Many  even  of  those  who  belong  to  the  best  type  of 
collectors,  and  buy  because  a  thing  pleases  their  cultivated  taste, 
do  not  know  which  of  their  Japanese  objects  are  good,  which  are 
rare,  which  are  of  historical  or  artistic  interest.  This  ignorance  is 
still  excusable  while  sumptuous  and  costly  volumes  alone  contain 
information.  The  day  may  come  when  every  parish  will  have  its 
public  library  of  books  of  reference,  but  that  day  is  yet  a  long 
way  off.  In  Japan  they  are  ahead  of  us  in  this  as  some  other 
respects.  Some  of  our  readers  will  remember  a  characteristic 
passage  in  Miss  Bird's  book  already  mentioned,  where  that  observant 
traveller  tells  how  the  family  treasures  are  kept  in  a  fireproof 
building  and  are  brought  in  one  at  a  time  to  decorate  the  living- 
rooms,  and  to  be  thoroughly  enjoyed  without  any  disturbing- 
influence  or  anything  that  might  be  inharmonious  or  distract  the 
attention.  Where  works  of  art  are  thus  intelligently  studied  and 
valued  even  by  the  lowest  classes,  it  is  no  wonder  that  so  much 
thought  and  pains  should  be  bestowed  upon  common  objects,  but 
one  cannot  help  pitying  the  Japanese  students  who  come  over 
here  in  such  numbers.  What  they  must  suffer  in  the  saloon  of  a 
French  hotel,  or  even  in  the  so-called  cesthetic  homes  of  London  ! 


TWO  BOOKS  ON  THE  MARRIED  WOMEVS  PROPERTY  ACT." 

THE  Married  Women's  Property  Act  deals  with  matters  of 
vital  importance,  in  some  relation  or  other,  to  every  citizen 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and,  though  it  does  not  come  into  force 

*  The  Married  Women's  Properly  Act  (45  §•  46  Vict.  c.  75) ;  a  Con- 
cise Treatise,  showing  the  effect  of  this  Act  upon  the  Existing  Law.  Bv 
Thomas  Barrett- Lennard,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 
London  :  Waterlow  &  Sons,  Limited.  1882. 

The  Married  Women's  Property  Act,  1882,  together  with  the  Acts  of 
1870  and  1874,  and  an  Introduction  on  the  Law  of  Married  Women's 
Property.  By  Ralph  Thicknesse,  B.A.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law. 
London:  Maxwell  &  Son.  180.2. 
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until  January  1st,  1SS3,  the  interval  may  be  well  employed  in 
preparing  for  the  new  regime  which  it  will  introduce.  Mr.  Barrett- 
Lennard's  little  book,  though  it  professes  to  be  hardly  more  than 
a  reprint  of  the  Act  with  very  short  annotations,  yet  affords 
sufficient  materials  for  comparing  the  existing  state  of  the  law 
with  what  it  will  be  after  the  comiuencement  of  next  year,  and 
■we  take  the  opportunity  of  offering  a  few  remarks  on  the  main 
features  of  the  new  Act. 

It  is,  in  the  first  instance,  necessary  to  consider  what  is  the 
present  condition  of  affairs  with  regard  to  the  position  of  a  mar- 
ried woman  and  her  property.  So  far  as  the  pure  Common  Law 
was  concerned,  the  rights  of  a  married  woman  with  respect  to 
property,  real  and  personal,  belonging  to  her  at  the  time  of  her 
marriage  or  accruing  to  her  afterwards  were  practically  nil. 
During  her  coverture  her  husband  received  all  rents  and  profits  of 
her  real  estates,  over  which,  moreover,  she  had,  independently  of 
him,  no  disposing  power  whatever;  her  personal  property,  if  in 
possession,  passed  absolutely  to  him,  or,  if  it  consisted  in  legal 
rights  requiring  some  step  to  be  taken  in  order  to  make  the  title 
perfect,  the  husband  could  take  that  step  and  acquire  the  perfect 
property  to  himself.  Gradually,  however,  Chancery  stepped 
in  to  modify  this  inequitable  and  indefensible  state  of  affairs.  The 
introduction  of  the  doctrine  of  a  separate  use  enabled  property, 
real  or  personal,  to  be  secured  to  a  married  woman  through  the 
interposition  of  trustees  free  from  the  control  or  interference  of  her 
husband ;  and  an  extension  of  this  doctrine  invested  the  husband 
himself  with  the  character  of  a  trustee  in  default  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  any  independent  person  to  that  office,  furthermore, 
Chancery  devised  a  method  by  which  to  obviate  the  possibility  of 
a  married  woman,  either  improvidently  or  under  the  influence  of 
her  husband,  denuding  herself  of  that  provision  which  had  been 
intended  for  her  separate  benefit  or  support.  The  means  to  this 
end  was  the  fettering  such  estate  by  what  is  known  as  a  restraint 
on  anticipation — that  is  to  say,  a  provision  by  which,  though  the 
married  woman  has  an  absolute  right  to  receive  the  accruing 
profits  of  her  separate  estate,  whether  real  or  personal,  she  is  at  the 
same  time  debarred  from  alienating  or  encumbering  the  principal 
or  corpus  in  favour  either  of  her  husband  or  any  one  else,  lint, 
true  to  its  fundamental  maxim  that  "  equity  is  equality,"  Chancery 
did  not  accord  to  the  married  woman  these  unquestionable  privi- 
leges without  exacting  somewhat  in  return.  When  it  was  estab- 
lished that  a  married  woman  could  hold  property,  her  Common 
Law  incapacity  to  contract  became  an  anomaly,  and  the  Equity 
Courts  developed  the  principle  that  a  married  woman  might  bind 
ber  separate  estate  by  special  reference  thereto,  and  ultimately 
came  to  treat  her  general  contracts  as  binding  that  separate 
estate,  provided  the  circumstances  demonstrated  such  an  intention. 
Laudable,  however,  as  this  view  appears,  its  practical  effect  has 
hitherto  been  much  hampered  by  the  technicalities  of  Equity 
practice — mainly  by  the  fact  that  there  can  be  no  personal  judg- 
ment against  a  married  woman,  the  most  a  creditor  can  obtain 
being  an  inquiry  as  to  what  separate  estate  she  is  possessed  of,  in 
whose  hands  it  is,  and  a  somewhat  iudeiinite  remedy  against  it 
when  found.  Moreover,  such  remedy  is  always  liable  to  be  de- 
feated should  it  eventually  prove  that  such  separate  estate  is 
subject  to  a  restraint  on  anticipation  such  as  is  described  above. 

The  Married  Women's  Property  Act,  1870,  supplemented  the 
benevolent  endeavours  of  Chancery  on  behalf  of  the  married  woman 
in  several  important  respects.  It  provided  that  the  wages  or 
earnings  which  a  married  woman  should  acquire  by  trade  carried 
on  apart  from  her  husband,  or  by  the  exercise  of  any  artistic, 
literary,  or  scientific  skill,  and  all  investments  thereof,  should  be 
deemed  and  treated  as  property  held  and  settled  to  her  separate 
use  and  subject  only  to  her  control ;  it  furnished  machinery  by 
which  a  married  woman  or  a  woman  about  to  be  married  might 
secure  to  herself  any  moneys  of  hers  invested  in  the  public  funds, 
in  joint-stock  companies,  or  other  recognized  financial  undertakings, 
and  be  herself  registered  as  the  owner  thereof ;  it  secured  to  a 
woman  married  after  its  passing  all  personal  property  coming  to 
her  during  the  marriage  as  next  of  kin  to  an  intestate,  or  any  sum 
of  money  less  than  200/.  accruing  to  her  under  any  deed  or  will, 
and  the  rents  and  profits  of  any  freehold  or  copyhold  property  to 
which  she  might  succeed  as  heiress  or  co-heiress.  This  Act,  how- 
ever, while  extending  the  rights  of  married  women,  did  not 
materially  alfect  their  liabilities,  save  in  so  far  as  it  furnished 
fresh  materials  on  which  Equity  might  fasten  for  the  satisfaction 
of  their  obligations.  But  it  introduced  an  entirely  new  doc- 
trine with  regard  to  debts  contracted  or  wrongs  committed  by 
a  woman  who  subsequently  married  without  liquidating  those 
debts  or  making  satisfaction  for  those  wrongs.  Prior  to  1870  the 
law  stood  that  for  debts  contracted  or  wrongs  committed  by 
bis  wife  prior  to  marriage,  the  husband  was  responsible.  The 
Act  of  1870  provided  that  no  husband  should,  by  reason  of  any 
marriage  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  be  liable  for  his  wife's 
debts  incurred  before  marriage,  the  liability  for  such  debts 
being  transferred  to  the  wife  aud  her  separate  estate.  This  last 
provision  did  not,  however,  work  well,  and  in  1S74  the  Legislature 
recognized  its  error,  and  by  an  Act  of  that  year  which  recited  that 
"  it  is  not  just  that  the  property  which  a  woman  has  at  the  time 
of  her  marriage  should  pass  to  her  husband,  aud  that  he  should  not 
be  liable  for  her  debts  contracted  before  marriage,"  repealed  the  pro- 
visions of  the  previous  Act  on  this  point,  and  enacted  in  lieu  thereof 
that  a  husband  and  wife  married  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  might  be 
sued  jointly  for  the  ante-nuptial  debts  of  the  wife.  But  the 
husband,  either  in  respect  of  such  debts  or  of  torts  committed  by  1 
the  wife  before  marriage,  was  only  to  be  responsible  to  the  extent  1 


of  certain  specified  property,  which  may  be  summarized  as  including 
all  the  benefits  which,  apart  from  settlement,  have  accrued  to  him 
jure  mariti.  With  regard  to  torts  committed  by  or  against  the 
wife  during  marriage,  the  existing  law  is,  that  where  the  wife  is 
the  wrongdoer  the  husband  is  responsible ;  where  she  is  the  aggrieved 
party,  the  husband  is,  with  some  exceptions  too  rare  to  require 
notice,  at  least  an  indispensable  party  to  the  action,  and  the  person 
to  whom  in  the  first  instance  any  damages  recovered  are  payable. 

Having  thus  expounded  the  existing  state  of  the  law  as  to  mar- 
ried women,  somewhat  more  fully,  we  venture  to  think,  than  Mr. 
Barrett-Lenuard  has  done  in  the  work  before  us,  inasmuch  as  he 
treats  but  very  meagrely  of  the  equitable  aspect  of  the  matter,  we 
proceed  to  notice  the  changes  which  the  new  year  will  introduce 
by  virtue  of  the  recent  Act.  And  first  it  is  to  be  noticed  that 
the  Act  repeals  the  two  prior  Acts  of  1870  and  1874,  re- 
enacting  those  of  their  provisions  which  it  is  desired  to  perpetuate, 
thus  following  the  good  rule,  which  at  length  seems  to  be  gain- 
ing ground,  of  consolidation  rather  than  mere  amendment  in 
legislation. 

The  first  section  consists  of  several  sub-sections  aptly  grouped 
together,  and  conjointly  conferring  on  the  married  woman  a  far 
higher  legal  status  than  has  yet  been  her  lot.  Independently 
of  trustees  or  other  intervention,  she  is  to  be  capable,  within 
the  purview  of  the  Act,  of  acquiring,  holding,  or  disposing  of  real 
or  personal  property  as  though  she  were  unmarried  or  a  man ;  she 
will  have  power  to  bind  her  separate  estate  by  contract,  and  to  sue 
or  be  sued  in  contract  or  tort  without  the  necessity  of  joining  her 
husband  as  a  party  in  any  case ;  and  any  damages  or  costs  which  she 
may  recover  are  to  be  her  own  separate  property.  It  is  somewhat 
remarkable  that  no  mention  is  made  as  to  what  is  to  be  the 
destination  of  any  sum  of  money  recovered  by  a  married  woman 
in  an  action  based  purely  on  contract,  as  such  sum  of  money 
would  clearly  not  fall  under  the  head  either  of  "  damages  or  costs." 
We  presume  that  the  Legislature  considered  its  intention  suffi- 
ciently clear  that  such  sum  was  to  be  separate  estate  of  the 
woman,  as  indeed  would  be  .but  natural  where  she  was  the  sole 
plaintiff.  Then  sub-section  3  enacts  that  every  contract  entered  into 
by  a  married  woman  shall  prima  facie  be  deemed  to  be  entered 
into  by  her  with  reference  to,  and  shall  bind,  her  separate  estate. 
As  Mr.  Barrett-Lennard  points  out,  this  sub-sectijn  has  the  effect 
of  shifting  the  onus  of  proof  from  the  creditor  to  the  married 
woman,  rendering  it  incumbent  upon  her  to  show  that  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  contract  negative  the  presumption  that  she 
intended  thereby  to  bind  her  separate  estate.  But  it  appears  to 
us  fairly  within  the  region  of  discussion  whether  this  section  has 
not,  designedly  or  undesignedly,  a  much  more  important  bearing 
— namely,  whether  it  does  not  inferentially  absolve  the  husband  of 
a  woman  having  separate  estate  from  liability  on  her  contracts. 
This  view  is  quite  reasonably  deducible  from  the  language  used, 
and  if  it  be  the  true  one,  it  introduces  an  unbounded  element  of 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  all  persons  dealing  with  married  women, 
inasmuch  as  their  remedy  against  the  husband  would  depend  on 
whether  the  wife  possessed  separate  property  or  not — a  point  which 
a  creditor  would  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  be  unable  to  ascertain 
until  he  had  reached  a  comparatively  advanced  stage  of  legal  pro- 
ceedings speculatively  instituted.  For,  though  the  effect  of  the 
other  sub-sections,  interpreted  by  the  light  of  the  recent  decision 
in  Williams  v.  Mercier,  would  speiu  to  be  that  there  may  hence- 
forth be  a  personal  judgment  a*ainst  a  married  woman  enforceable 
by  execution  against  any  available  separate  property  she  may 
then  or  thereafter  possess,  yet,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  the  Act 
affords  no  means  by  which  a  creditor  may,  before  commencing 
proceedings,  ascertain  whether  the  married  woman  with  whom  he 
has  contracted  is  possessed  of  any  and  what  separate  property,  and 
whether  or  not  it  is  subject  to  a  restraint  on  anticipation. 
Without  information  on  these  points  he  must  proceed  at  his  own 
risk,  if  he  sues  her,  or,  according  to  the  view  suggested  above,  if 
he  sues  her  husband — the  latter  course  being  already  sufficiently 
complicated  by  the  possibility  of  a  previous  secret  revocation  of 
the  wife's  agency  by  her  husband,  such  as  was  recognized  in 
Uebenham  v.  Mellor.  We  confess,  however,  that  we  cannot 
suggest  any  way  in  which  the  Act  could  have  satisfactorily  solved 
this  difficulty.  It  makes  a  restraint  upon  anticipation  ineffectual 
against  a  married  woman's  ante-nuptial  debts,  for  which  it  gives 
a  cumulative  remedy  against  her  separate  estate,  and  some  relief 
might  have  been  afforded  to  the  creditor  by  extending  this  pro- 
vision to  her  post-nuptial  debts  as  well.  But  even  this,  as  is 
obvious,  would  not  dispose  of  the  matter. 

Again,  another  difficulty  in  such  cases  is  that  a  married  woman 
may,  when  sued  for  a  debt,  part  with  her  separate  estate  or  vest  it 
in  trustees  with  a  restraint  on  anticipation,  it  having  been  decided 
that  there  is  no  power  to  restrain  her  by  injunction  from  so 
doing.  Of  course  in  gross  cases  such  a  transaction  might  possibly 
be  set  aside  as  in  fraud  of  creditors,  and  it  seems  possible 
that  the  Act  gives,  as  part  of  the  personal  remedy  against  a 
married  woman,  the  power  to  compel  kV  to  bring  the  sum 
claimed  into  Court,  where  the  circumstances  render  Order  XIV. 
applicable. 

Sub-section  5  extends  to  a  married  woman  carrying  on  trade 
separately  from  her  husband  the  privileges  or  liabilities  of  the 
bankruptcy  laws. 

Section  2  introduces  a  most  important  innovation.  Every 
woman  who  marries  after  January  1st,  1SS3,  is  to  have  and  hold  as 
her  separate  property,  and  to  be  entitled  to  dispose  of  by  will  or 
otherwise,  all  real  and  personal  property  which  shall  belong  to  her 
at  the  time  of  marriage,  or  shall  be  acquired  by  or  devolve  upon 
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her  after  marriage.  This  provision  is  admirably  adapted  to  defeat 
the  machinations  of  fortune-hunters.  A  man  who  succeeds^  in 
marrying- that  hitherto  most  desirable  of  all  brides,  an  heiress  in  her 
own  right,  will  find  himself  no  better  oil'  than  when  he  started,  while 
anv  previous  suggestion  of  settlements  might  cast  a  doubt  cm  the 
disinterestedness  of  his  intentions.  Practically,  we  take  it,  the 
number  of  young  women  of  fortune  whose  money  is  not  more  or 
less  tied  up  is  even  now  small,  but  this  absolutely  extinguishes  the 
species.  The  Act  even  goes  further,  and  by  section  6  it  secures 
in  like  manner  to  women  married  before  its  commencement  all 
real  and  personal  property  coming  to  them  after  January  _  1st, 
1SS3.  It  also  continues  all  the  privileges  as  to  wages,  earnings, 
deposits,  and  investments  acquired  under  the  repealed  Act  of  1870. 
The  Act  of  1870  rendered  the  separate  property  of  a  woman 
married  after  the  passing  of  that  Act  liable  for  her  debts  contracted 
before  marriage.  The  present  Act  extends  this  liability  to  all  women, 
•whether  married  before  or  after  its  becoming  law ;  it  includes  in 
the  causes  of  action  giving  a  claim  against  such  separate  estate  all 
contracts  and  wrongs,  as  well  as  pure  debts — confining,  however, 
the  effect  of  the  Act  in  the  case  of  women  married  after  its 
passing  to  such  property  as  they  acquire  solely  by  virtue  of  its 
provisions.  Collaterally  with  this,  a  remedy  is  given  against  the 
husband  similar  to  that  afforded  by  the  Act  of  1874. 

In  section  12  we  find  the  old  legal  theory  of  husband  and  wife 
being  one  person  still  further  and  most  rudely  shaken.  _  The  Act 
of  1870  gave  the  wife  legal  remedies,  both  civil  and  criminal,  in 
respect  of  her  separate  estate  against  "  all  persons  whomsoever  "  ; 
but,  broad  as  this  wording  is.  it  does  not  seem  to  contemplate,  and 
has  never  been  interpreted  to  .include,  proceedings  inter  se  between 
husband  and  wife.  The  present  Act,  how  ever,  affords  a  wife,  in 
respect  of  her  separate  estate,  precisely  the  same  civil  remedies 
as  she  would  have  against  an  absolute  stranger,  abrogating 
for  this  purpose  the  settled  rule  of  law  that  husband  and 
wife  cannot  give  evidence  against  one  another.  Nay,  further,  under 
certain  safeguards  and  restrictions,  the  Act  sanctions  criminal  pro- 
ceedings between  husband  and  wife  when  living  separate  from  one 
anuther  for  offences  against  the  exclusive  property  of  either  com- 
mitted during  or  on  the  eve  of  such  separation.  With  these  pro- 
visions, as  with  those  which  regulate  the  liabilities  of  a  married 
woman  as  executrix  or  administratrix,  we  do  not  propose  now  to 
•deal,  regarding  such  cases  as  too  exceptional  to  be  of  general  interest. 
The  main  features  of  the  Act  to  which  we  have  drawn  attention 
clearly  constitute  a  new  departure  in  the  emancipation  of  woman 
and  her  development  into  a  full  legal  "  persona  "  ;  but  very  much 
of  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  which  would  otherwise  have 
resulted  from  the  Act  is  neutralized  by  the  fact  that  it  preserves 
intact  the  whole  system  of  settlements,  save  only  in  the  one  minor 
particular  before  noticed  as  to  restraints  in  anticipation.  The  pro- 
bability, therefore,  is  that,  among  the  classes  who  have  the  family 
solicitor  always  with  them,  things  will  go  on  pretty  much  the 
same  as  heretofore  ;  the  difference  will  mainly  be  among  the 
poorer  classes,  who  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  parchment  and 
wax  ;  and  as  regards  them,  inasmuch  a9  the  wife  is  the  party 
usually  requiring  protection,  the  working  of  the  Act  ought  to  be 
beneficial. 

Very  recently  another  book  on  the  subject  of  this  Act  has 
been  issued  by  Mr.  Thicknesse.  This  gentleman  emphatically 
takes  time  by  the  forelock,  inasmuch  as  he  speaks  of  the 
coming  into  force  of  the  Act  as  a  fait  accompli.  He  has«had 
a  longer  period  than  Mr.  Barrett-Lennard  in  which  to  excogitate 
the  bearing  of  the  new  legislation,  and  naturally'  his  work,  though 
marred  by  occasional  inaccuracies,  is  the  more  valuable  of  the  two, 
whether  considered  with  respect  to  the  synopsis  it  affords  of  the 
existing  law  of  husband  and  wife,  the  enumeration  of  the  autho- 
rities on  which  that  law  is  based,  or  the  exposition  of  the  views 
which  Courts  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  take  of  the  effect  of 
the  new  Act.  One  point  in  particular  he  notices  which  had 
escaped  us — namely,  that  under  the  new  Act  the  whole  elaborate 
doctrine  of  a  wife's  equity  to  a  settlement  becomes  practically 
obsolete. 


SCENES  FROM  THE  GHETTO.* 

~V\J  E  doubt  very  much  whether  any  one  has  closed  this  selec- 
»  »  tion  from  Kompert  without  a  feeling  of  disappointment.  The 
author  has  a  considerable  reputation,  and  is  indirectly  welleuough 
known  in  this  country.  The  life  of  the  oppressed  Jews  of  Eastern 
Europe  seems  to  afford  an  admirable  subject.  But  the  promise  of 
interest  which  seems  to  be  made  by  the  name  of  the  author  and  his 
subject  is  not  by  any  means  kept  by  the  Scenes  from  the  Ghetto. 
They  are  singularly  destitute  of  dramatic  interest,  and  even  of  local 
colour.  The  Jews  of  whom  Heir  Kompert  writes  are  strikingly 
like  the  rest  of  the  world.  If  the  book  is  somewhat  dull,  very  little 
of  the  blame  rests  on  the  translator.  The  English  of  the  Scenes 
from  the  Ghetto  is  easy,  and  so  free  from  foreign  idioms  that  it 
would  be  invidious  to  point  out  those  which  have  crept  into  the 
book.  It  is  not  quite  spontaneous  enough  to  let  us  forget  that  it 
is  a  translation,  but  neither  is  it  so  incorrect  as  to  continually 
remind  us  of  the  fact. 

Of  the  four  stories  which  have  been  selected  to  form  this 
volume,  we  are  inclined  to  rank  the  first  as  best.  "  Schlemiel,"  as  it 
is  called,  is  not  a  dramatic  story,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
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somewhat  insignificant  details  of  manners,  it  might  be  told  of 
people  of  any  race,  but  it  does  describe  a  certain  form  of  human 
character  with  humour  and  pathos.  A  Schlemiel  is  the  name  of 
the  Ghetto  for  the  unlucky  man  whose  fingers  are  all  thumbs.  As 
may  be  supposed,  his  fate  is  not  an  enviable  one  among  the  people 
of  that  "ancient  race,"  to  use  a  consecrated  phrase.  The  bungler 
whose  history  Herr  Kompert  tells  starts  iu  life  with  every  advan- 
tage, only  to  ruin  himself  the  more  completely.  Anschel,  the 
Schlemiel,  is  the  son  of  a  wealthy  Jew,  who  leaves  him  at  the 
top  of  the  tree  in  the  Ghetto.  He  is  also  a  well-meaning  lad, 
laborious,  sober,  and  full  of  good  intentions,  but  he  can  touch 
nothing  without  breaking  it ;  and,  unfortunately  for  him,  he 
has  an  enemy  who  is  on  the  watch  to  profit  by  his  mistakes. 
This  enemy  is  a  certain  Schlome  Katz,  a  keen-witted  shifty 
fellow  who  has  set  his  mind  on  getting  possession  of  the  com- 
fortable house  which  Anschel  has  inherited  from  his  father,  but 
which  at  some  former  period  has  belonged  to  the  family  of 
Katz.  From  the  very  beginning  the  two  are  opposed  to  one 
another.  When  Anschel  is  going  to  read  the  chapter  of  the 
Thora,  which  every  young  Jew  has  to  read  in  the  Synagogue, 
at  least  in  Eastern  Europe,  when  he  is  going  through  the  cere- 
mony which  marks  his  entry  into  manhood,  he  gets  swimmingly 
along  with  the  unnoted  and  unpunctuated  text  till  he  suddenly 
catches  Schlome's  eye  fixed  on  him,  and  then  his  memory  fails, 
and  he  breaks  down.  It  is  the  same  all  through  life.  Anschel 
goes  away  to  obtain  a  bride,  but  Katz  defeats  him;  or  rather  he 
defeats  himself,  by  his  own  clumsiness,  and  his  rival  reaps  the 
profit.  He  marries  a  beautiful  girl  of  whom  he  is  very  l'ond,  and 
on  the  marriage-day  her  ignorance  of  the  complicated  rules  of 
precedence  which  regulate  the  Ghetto  brings  hnu  into  disgrace. 
Business  goes  from  bad  to  worse,  and  at  last  he  has  to  sell  his 
house  to  bis  enemy  Katz.  His  consolation  all  through  lias  been 
that  his  wife  believes  in  him,  and  he  has  some  hope  that  luck  will 
turn.  But  his  fortune  is  too  strong  for  him,  and  the  last  comfort 
of  his  life  goes  like  the  rest.  On  the  anniversary  of  his  wedding 
he  buys  a  goose  for  a  family  feast,  and  is  solemnly  carving  it  up 
when  a  nail  is  found  in  the  ilesh  by  his  child.  Until  it  is  decided 
whether  the  goose  is  trefe  or  hoscher — impure  or  pure,  according 
to  the  thousand  childish  regulations  of  the  Talmud — it  is  impos- 
sible to  proceed  with  the  family  feast  to  which  the  poor  fellow 
has  been  looking  forward  for  days  : — 

Anschel,  as  though  paralysed,  dropped  Ids  knife  ;  he  turned  paler  than 
the  table-cloth.  Lsther  immediately  took  up  the  dish  containing  the 
goose,  and  told  Schimmele  to  hasten  with  it  to  the  liabbi,  and  ask  bim  if 
it  was  not  trefe.  The  child  took  the  dish,  enveloped  it  in  a  napkin,  and 
went  off  quickly  to  the  Rabbi. 

Meanwhile  a  melancholy  silence  reigned  in  the  room,  Anschel  kept  his 
eyes  cast  down,  and  Esther  looked  before  her  without  saying  a  word.  Mis- 
fortune seemed  to  hover  in  the  loom. 

In  a  few  minutes  Schimmele  returned,  his  visage  gave  little  hope — tears 
stood  in  his  eves. 

"  Well,"  said  Esther. 

"  The  goose  is  trefe"  replied  the  boy  sobbing. 

"  Anschel,"  said  Esther  calmly,  in  a  low  voice,  looking  down  with  one 
linger  resting  on  her  lips,  "  Anschel,  you  are  truly  a  great  Schlemiel." 

Thus  she  too  had  pronounced  the  fatal  word.  His  whole  future  was  now 
hopeless.  What  fresh  blow  could  make  his  heart  bleed  after  that  just  dealt 
by  the  one  who  ought  to  hare  spared  him  ? 

"  1  shall  not  survive  this  last  wound,"  he  said  to  himself  with  com- 
posure, and  then  rose  and  put  on  his  overcoat.  He  went  forth  without 
saying  a  word  of  adieu.  It  was  late  at  night  when  he  came  back.  Esther 
had  been  waiting  for  him  in  the  greatest  anxiety  and  fear.  Weeping  she 
threw  her  arms  around  him  as  soon  as  he  entered. 

•'  Ah  !  "  he  said,  freeing  himself  from  her  caresses,  "you  can  never  recall 
those  words.  I  see  I  am  a  Schlemiel.  I  have  just  come  from  Schlome 
Katz's  ;  I  have  sold  the  house  to  him." 

The  loss  of  his  house  is  too  much  for  Anschel,  and  a  few  weeks 
afterwards  his  body  is  found  thrown  up  by  the  river.  "  It  wa3 
believed,"  as  Herr  Kompert  puts  it,  "  that  a  misfortune  had  hap- 
pened to  him."  When  they  are  putting  him  into  his  grave  one  of 
the  diggers  slips  on  the  wet  ground,  and  the  cotliu  rolls  headlong 
down.  "  May  he  pardon  me  ;  but  he  is  a  Schlemiel  even  now,"  is 
the  reflection  of  Schlome  Katz,  and  the  epitaph  of  the  unhappy 
Anschel. 

Of  the  three  other  stories,  one,  "  Old  Babele,"  is  a  tale  of  the 
supernatural,  or  half-supernatural,  which  is  scarcely  intelligible 
without  long  explanations,  and  the  human  interest  is  almost  nil. 
"  The  Bandar's  Children,"  which  occupies  more  than  half  the 
volume,  is  more  interesting  as  a  picture  of  Jewish  life.  Bandar 
is  a  corruption  of  the  word  "  arrendator,"  the  name  given  to 
the  speculator  who  leases  some  noble's  right  of  distilling  brandy 
— which  is,  or  was,  it  seems,  an  aristocratic  monopoly  in 
Poland  and  Bohemia.  The  Bandar  who  is  the  father  of  Herr 
Kompert's  hero  and  heroine,  one  Bebb  Schmul,  is  not  a  Jew 
of  the  Ghetto,  but  of  the  country,  a  much  milder  and  moro 
attractive  type"  of  his  race.  He  is  happily  married,  and  has 
two  children  ;  Ilannele,  a  daughter,  and  Moschele,  who  is  his 
son,  and  is  in  all  ways  a  prosperous  man.  Herr  Kompert  dwells 
almost  with  complacency  on  his  prosperity.  He  describes  how 
the  villagers  respected  him ;  how  the  Count  who,  Bandar  as  he 
is,  trusted  and  liked  him ;  and  how  the  "  schnorrer,"  that  is, 
wandering  Jewish  beggars,  come  to  him  from  all  quarters  and 
sing  the  praises  of  his  charity.  One  of  these  schnorrer  is  the 
most  striking  figure  Herr  Kompert  has  drawn,  and  promises  to 
make  the  highly  interesting  character.  He  is  a  certain  Mendel 
Wilna,  a  Polish  Jew,  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  rebuilding 
of  Jerusalem.  lie  wanders  about,  endeavouring  to  rouse  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  fellow- Jews.  At  the  opening  of  Herr  Kompert's 
.  story  this  man  has  just  arrived  at  Uie  Bandar's  house,  and 
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announces  that  he  is  about  to  set  out  on  a  journey  to  Jerusalem  ; 
the  journey  is  of  course  to  be  made  on  foot,  and  he  will  support 
himself  by  begging.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  schnorrer  strikes  the 
imagination  of  the  boy  Moschele,  and  be  asks  to  be  allowed 
to  go  with  his  friend.  His  father  pretends  to  consent,  and  the 
lad  absolutely  begins  the  journey  with  the  schnorrer.  It  is  only 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  Mendel  Wilna  can  at  last  make 
him  understand  that  he  must  go  back  home,  and  that  he  has 
only  been  played  with  while  he  thought  his  undertaking  per- 
fectly serious.  The  introduction  of  ^iendel  Wilna  and  the  early 
enthusiasm  of  Moschele  seem  to  point  to  a  story  of  consider- 
able dramatic  interest;  but  the  indications  prove  disappointing. 
The  "  Bandar's  Children  "  resolves  itself  into  a  series  of  sketches 
of  character,  none  of  which  Have  any  considerable  vitality,  aud 
of  descriptions  of  a  Bohemian  "  Ghetto,"  which  has  a  striking 
resemblance  to  every  other  kind  of  slum.  Herr  Kompert  has  the 
weakness  of  a  very  clever  man  who  tells  stories  because  it  is  a 
convenient  way  of  saying  his  say,  and  not  because  the  story  pos- 
sesses hiin  and  must  be  told.  He  prepares  the  way  carefully, 
poses  his  dramatis  persona,  describes  the  scene,  and  then,  at  the 
critical  moment,  be  seems  to  lose  sight  of  his  object,  and  his 
drawing  becomes  terribly  blurred.  The  close  of  the  "  Bandar's 
Children  "  is  an  instance  of  this  feebleness  of  handling.  The 
daughter,  Hannele,  has  loved  a  certain  Honza,  the  son  of  a  peasant 
in  Rebb  Schmull's  village.  Unfortunately  Honza  father  drinks  him- 
self into  beggary  at  Schmull's  tavern,  and  then  revenges  himself  by 
firing  the  Kandar's  barn.  This  crime  puts  animpassable  barrier  between 
Hannele  and  Honza,  besides  ruining  the  ycung  man's  family.  He 
becomes  a  priest,  and  is  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  native 
village.  Here  he  uses  his  friendship  with  the  Randar,  who  either 
bears  no  grudge  for  the  arson  or  thinks  it  better  to  conceal  his 
feelings,  to  try  to  seduce  Hannele,  who  still  loves  him.  In  all 
Herr  Kompert's  account  of  what  passes  there  is  much  keen  obser- 
vation of  little  things;  but,  unfortunately,  the  motives  of  the 
different  personages  are  quite  unintelligible,  and  things  happen 
apparently  without  cause  or  consequence.  "  Without  Authoriza- 
tion," which  closes  the  book,  is  the  story  of  an  attached  couple  in 
a  Ghetto,  who  get  into  trouble  with  the  authorities  by  marrying 
without  a  permit.  Their  marriage  is  perfectly  valid  among  the 
Jews  and  as  a  religious  bond,  but  the  Christian  authorities  will 
not  recognize  it.  Finally,  the  wife  goes  to  Vienna,  and  presents  a 
petition  to  the  Emperor,  by  which  she  gains  the  much-coveted 
"  family  right,"  which  establishes  the  respectability  of  her  position 
in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  The  fact  that  the  disabilities  which  Herr 
Kompert  describes  as  fretting  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ghetto  have 
all  been  swept  away  diminishes  the  interest  of  his  sketches  of  Jew 
life. 


FKEXCII  LITERATURE. 

MSOIIERER  has  been  well  inspired  in  his  choice  of  certain 
•  literary  and  ethical  studies  of  the  late  head  of  the  Ecole 
Normale  ( i ),  Ernest  Bersot,  and  his  prefatory  memoir  is  not  the 
least  happy  of  his  own  critical  compositions.  M.  Scherer  is  one  of 
those  critics  who  are  always  worth  attending  to  when  they  happen 
to  like  their  subject,  though,  when  their  subject  happens  to  be  dis- 
tasteful to  them,  much  of  their  virtue  evaporates.  Bersot  appears 
to  have  been  not  merely  a  personal  friend  of  M.  Scherer's,  but  a 
critic  and  thinker  of  not  wholly  different  idiosyncrasy.  He  seems 
to  have  had  more  humour  than  his  friend,  and  to  have  been  free 
from  the  reproach  of  occasional  "woodenness"  which  might  be 
brought  against  the  eminent  senator  and  man  of  letters  who  now 
writes  his  life.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was,  as  far  as  mere  lite- 
rary power  goes,  M.  Scherer's  inferior.  But  they  appear  both  to 
have  taken  the  peculiar  juste-milien  and  common-sense  view  of 
things  in  general  which  distinguishes  those  who  may  be  called  the 
Orleanists  of  literature.  The  biography  is  interesting,  especially 
those  parts  of  it  which  treat  of  Bersot's  relations  to  Cousin. 
Cousin  seems  to  have  had  a  real  regard  for  the  young  student,  but 
Bersot  had  two  slight  delects  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  author 
of  JJu  vrrri,  du  beau  et  du  lien.  In  the  first  place,  he  had  an 
indistinct  idea  that  the  labourer  was  worthy  of  his  hire  :  whereas 
Cousin  was  rather  of  opinion  that  to  serve  so  great  a  philosopher' 
as  himself  was,  or  at  least  ought  to  be,  its  own  reward  ;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  though  he  had  a  real  regard  for  his  master,  he  at 
the  same  time  possessed  an  awkward  independence  of  mind.  The 
literary  remains  here  collected  are  perhaps  inferior  in  interest  to 
the  biography.  But  the  criticisms  on  jMichelet  and  M.  Renan  have 
much  acuteuess,  and  those  on  Voltaire  and  Montaigne  show  a 
really  original  faculty  of  looking  at  subjects  which  critics, 
especially  in  Erance,  are  too  apt  to  regard  through  other  men's 
spectacles. 

Baron  Davillier's  work  on  early  European  porcelain  (2)  is  one  of 
those  splendid  quartos — not  in  this  instance  very  thick,  but  admir- 
ably printed,  furnished  with  a  goodly  frame  of  margin,  and  illus- 
trated by  woodcuts  hardly  to  be  surpassed  in  excellence — which 
more  than  one  Parisian  publisher  is  wont  to  produce,  and  for 
which  the  Librairie  de  l'Art  is  acquiring  an  honourable  name.  The 
subject  is  the  beginnings  of  the  art  of  producing  porcelain  proper 
in  Europe.    As  some  readers  may  know,  there  was  long  prevalent 

(1)  Un  moraliste:  etudes  et  pensees.  Par  Ernest  Bersot.  Pre'ce'dees 
(Tune  notice  bipgraphique  par  Edmond  Scherer.    Paris  :  Hachette. 

(2)  Les  origines  tie  la  porcelaine  en  Europe.  Par  M.  le  baron  Uavillier. 
Paris  and  Loudon  :  Librairie  de  l'Art  (Remington  &  (Jo.) 


an  idea  that,  although  admirable  faience  and  other  fictile  products 
had  been  manufactured  in  Europe  at  least  from  the  date  of  the 
Renaissance,  true  porcelain  was  an  imported  and  exotic  commo- 
dity until  less  than  two  centuries  ago.  This  notion  has  long  been 
overthrown,  the  clearest  evidence  having  been  produced  that 
Venice,  Ferrara,  Florence,  and  other  Italian  cities  were  able  to 
turn  out  true  porcelain  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  not  by  any 
means  in  its  latest  years  only.  It  is  to  these  early  specimens  (which 
have  recently  become  a  rage  with  collectors)  that  Baron  Davillier 
devotes  his  book.  Be  has  described  and  figured  with  particular 
care  the  rare  and  curious  Medicis  porcelain  of  which  Sevres  and 
South  Kensington  possess  most  of  the  known  specimens,  though  a 
certain  number  are  in  the  hands  of  private  persons,  including 
M.  Davillier  himself.  The  book  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  a 
monograph  of  its  kind,  and  its  handsome  form  is  very  appropriate 
to  the  subject. 

The  publication,  or  republication,  of  the  correspondence  of 
George  Sand  (3)  pursues  its  way,  undisturbed  apparently  by  the 
grumbles  of  those  who  declare  that  some  letters  do  not  make 
their  appearance  in  exactly  the  same  form  as  that  in  which 
they  were  written,  or,  at  any  rate,  as  that  in  which  they  have 
previously  appeared.  It  would  need  a  closer  investigation  than 
we  have  yet  had  opportunity  to  make  to  decide  whether 
these  complaints  are  or  are  not  well  founded  ;  and,  after  all, 
they  are  not  of  much  importance.  The  correspondence  as  here 
given  supplies  a  full  and  evidently  genuine  picture  of  the  cha- 
racter of  it3  remarkable  author,  and  that  is  the  chief  thing 
with  which  the  reader  of  such  a  book  has  to  concern  himself.  The 
present  volume,  extending  from  the  beginning  of  1848  to  the 
beginning  of  1 S53,  continues  to  exhibit  the  change  which  in  the 
second  had  already  begun.  The  "heyday  in  the  blood"  has 
cooled  down  by  this  time  almost  completely,  but  a  fantastic  poli- 
tical interest  has  taken  its  place.  George  Sand,  somewhere  in 
these  volumes,  austerely  blames  a  luckless  English  Mazzinian  lady 
for  having  "  read  my  novels  too  much."  and  for  being  too  much 
occupied  with  the  mau-and-woman  question  and  not  enough  with 
the  question  of  humanity.  The  question  of  humanity,  to  judge 
from  these  letters,  would  appear  to  be  a  very  dull  question,  and 
(by  a  iiind  of  paradox)  to  be  singularly  devoid  of  human  nature. 
When  George  Sand  was  writing  about  her  grievances  against  her 
husband  she  could  be  lively  enough,  as  also  when  she  described 
(we  are  speaking,  of  course,  of  her  epistolary  treatment  of  these 
subjects)  the  hiver  a  Majorque  which  nearly  killed  Chopin.  But 
when  she  is  writing  long-winded  epistles  about  Socialism  and 
Lamartine  and  Proudhon  and  the  Roman  expedition  and  the 
Prince-President,  she  becomes  simply  phrasiire,  as  Mme.  de 
Genlis  would  say.  There  can  be  few  places  in  which  the  incapacity 
of  the  political  woman  is  exposed  more  strikingly,  though  it  may 
be  frankly  admitted  that  political  man  at  that  time  in  France  did 
not  make  a  very  brilliant  appearance  for  his  own  sex's  credit. 
Only  when  the  torrent  of  dull-snuffling  phrases  is  interrupted  by 
something  personal  can  there  be  said  to  be  much  liveliness  in  the 
volume.  Occasional  letters  to  Maurice  Sand ;  an  excited  request 
to  a  country  neighbour  to  send  her  a  turkey  at  once  because  she 
has  just  bad  a  present  of  truffles,  and  cannot  get  the  bird  to  use 
them  with  for  love  or  money  at  Nohant ;  an  extremely  characte- 
ristic expostulation  with  the  author  of  a  biographical  sketch  of 
her — these  are  the  things  which  sometimes  break  through  the 
monotonous  strain  of  impossible  politics.  The  letters  to  the 
Prince-President  are  not  very  pleasant  reading  ;  for  it  is  clear 
that  on  any  consistent  principles  the  writer  ought  not  to  have 
addressed  her  correspondent  at  all,  save  perhaps  in  the  language  of 
the  Chdtiments. 

To  be  sorry  to  meet  M.  Alphonse  Karr  between  the  covers  of  a 
book  would  argue  a  condition  of  mind  to  which  we  certainly  shall 
not  plead  guilty.  We  shall  admit  that  Sous  les  tilleuls  was,  to 
our  thinking,  more  agreeable  reading  than  Sous  les  pommiers  (4), 
and  that  when  M.  Karr  gets  upon  what  he  calls  "la  menteuae, 
ridicule  et  dangereuse  institution  du  suffrage  dit  universel,''  the 
heartiest  agreement  with  his  three  adjectives  does  not  suffice  to 
convince  a  critic  that  he  is  altogether  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place.  The  truth  is  that  a  statement  of  M.  Karr's  own  (which  we 
are  not  concerned  to  attack),  to  the  effect  that  "  nous  sommes  a 
une  de  ces  epoques  de  folie  re'gnante,''  goes  but  ill  wTith  a  previous 
and  very  ingenuous  confession  of  his.  "  Peut-etre,"  he  says,  "  est- 
ce  la  faute  de  mon  temperament,  de  mon  caractere,  de  mon  age  ; 
mais  il  arrive  assez  frequemment  que  beaucoup  de  mes  contem- 
porains  m'ennuient,  me  choquent,  me  repugnent."  In  an  epoch  of 
folly  regnant,  the  mere  attitude  of  repugnance,  boredom,  and 
shock  may  be  an  attitude  creditable  to  the  good  sense  of  the  sub- 
ject, but  is  not  inspiriting  to  his  readers.  They  want  folly  shot 
ffying,  not  moralized  over  and  denounced ;  especially  when  the 
moralizings  and  denunciations  are  so  exceedingly  copious  and 
monotonous.  We  are  not  certain  that  half  a  dozen  more  volumes 
from  M.  Alphonse  Karr  might  not  make  some  very  wrongheaded 
reader  an  out-and-out  Gambettist.  These  remarks  are,  of  course, 
only  comparative,  and  have  regard  to  the  writer's  other  work.  Even 
in  Sous  les  pommiers  there  are  plenty  of  redeeming  pages,  and 
when  M.  Karr  is  attacking  somebody  else  than  M.  Gambetf.ta, 
somebody  whom  be  has  attacked  not  quite  so  often  before,  he  is 
nearly  as  lively  as  ever.  The  manner  in  which  he  "  tells  their 
facts'"  to  the  egregious  M.  Paul  Bert  and  the  almost  more 
egregious  M.  Eabordere  is  excellent. 

(3)  Correspondance  de  George  Sand.  •  Vol.  III.    I'aris  :  Calmann-Le'vy. 

(4)  Sous  tes  pommiers.    Par  Alphonse  Karr.   Paris:  Calmanu  Levy. 
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It  is  a  positive  pleasure  to  see  the  considerable  advantages  of  the 
book-producing;  arts  at  the  present  day  put  at  the  service  of  a  divi- 
sion of  literature  than  which  none  deserves  thein  hotter,  and  than 
which  none,  recently  at  least,  has  enjoyed  them  less.  A  man  who 
wants  a  really  handsome  edition  of  a  Greek  or  Latin  classic  can 
certainly  not  gratify  his  taste  unless  he  goes  back  to  Baskerville  or 
the  elder  Didot,  if  indeed  it  be  not  necessary  to  recur  to  Aldus, 
or  at  least  to  the  Elzevirs.  The  Catullus  (5)  of  MM.  Rostand  and 
Benoist  has  been  produced  by  Messrs.  Hachette  in  a  manner  which, 
without  extraordinary  elegance  or  gorgeousuess,  is  worthy  of  the 
poet,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  more  than  that.  Printed  by 
the  famous  Lyonnese  house  of  Perrin  in  a  character,  both  italic 
and  Roman,  fashioned  after  Renaissauce  types,  with  sufficient 
ornaments,  on  good  paper,  and  in  a  somewhat  square-shaped  octavo 
size,  the  book  is  a  thoroughly  desirable  one.  Nor  is  its  outside  its 
only  merit.  M.  Rostand  has  given  a  complete  verse  translation  of 
the  poet ;  M.  Benoist  has  constructed  the  text  and  furnished  a 
critical  commentary  embodying  all  the  most  recent  work  of  Ger- 
man and  English  commentators.  This  commentary  is  as  yet  in- 
complete, and  need  not,  therefore,  be  criticized  in  detail.  The 
first  thiug  which  strikes  the  reader  of  the  translation  is  that 
M.  Rostand  is  a  bold  man.  He  has  translated  Catullus  straight 
through,  with  no  omission,  and  with  no  softening  except  the  sub- 
stitution, for  the  literal  crudities  of  the  original,  of  the  kind  of 
glossing  paraphrase  for  which  there  is  plenty  of  example  in  French 
classics.  Except  in  these  places,  the  translation  is  decidedly  literal, 
and  not  unfrequently  decidedly  vigorous.  Catullus's  varied  and 
graceful  metres  suffer,  indeed,  not  a  little  by  conversion  inio  the 
unvarying  Iambic  of  French  poetry.  But  M.  Rostand,  if  he  has 
not  been  able  to  vary  his  metre,  has  varied  his  rhythm,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  his  language,  with  a  great  deal  of  care,  and  with  no 
small  success,  in  an  attempt  than  which  hardly  any  of  the  kind  is 
more  difficult. 

The  twenty-fifth  edition  of  one  book  and  the  nineteenth  of 
another  deserve  chronicling  when  they  are  neither  novels  nor  in 
any  way  occasional  books,  when  they  have  attained  their  popu- 
larity by  no  unworthy  means,  and  have,  in  fact,  no  claims  to  at- 
tention except  good  sense,  good  feeling,  and  good  French.  E esprit 
des  femmes  and  De  Vamaur  et  de  la  jalousie  (6),  now  repiinted 
together,  are  in  this  position. 

A  French  cookery-book  for  fivepence  cannot  be  said  to  be  ex- 
pensive. There  are  not  many  petits  menages  in  England  which 
enjoy  such  good  fare  as  M.  Delahaye  has  described  (7).  But  that 
is  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  many. 

M.  Henry  Houssaye  has  collected  in  a  volume  three  salon 
articles  (8),  originally  written  in  1868,  in  1879,  anc^ ln  tue  present 
year.    He  has  added  a  short  Introduction,  as  a  frame  to  the  three. 

To  any  one  who  is  troubled  with  what  has  been  called  "  the 
ferocious  desire  of  knowing  why,"  the  manners  aud  customs  of 
French  authors  of  voyages  and  travels  supply  a  constant  subject 
of  wonderment  and  curiosity'.  They  seem  quite  unable  to  tell  a 
plain  tale  without  wrapping  it  up  in  a  kind  of  envelope  of  fiction. 
In  the  case  of  mere  compilations  this  may  matter  little  :  but  the 
habit  seems  to  be  so  inveterate  that  when  actual  travellers  come 
to  tell  their  story  it  is  almost  impossible  not  to  suspect  a  survival 
of  it.  Of  all  cadres  for  a  book  of  simply  instructive  geography, 
an  Excursion  aux  regions  polaires  (9)  which  is  before  us  has 
perhaps  the  most  grotesque.  A  Parisian  walks  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne  and  finds  an  Englishman  very  deliberately  making  pre- 
parations for  hanging  himself.  He  interferes  with  this  project, 
and,  finding  that  "Lord  Spleen"  is  simply  suffering  from  ennui, 
sends  him  on  a  tour  round  the  globe.  Ten  years  later  the  English- 
man returns,  quite  cured,  with  white  hair  and  a  young  wife,  whom 
he  has  just  married — a  combination  which  does  not  seem  to  show 
that  he  had  become  entirely  sane  during  his  travels.  He  leaves  a 
vast  manuscript  with  his  benefactor,  aud  the  first  fruits  of  this 
are  as  sober  and  commonplace  an  account  of  Siberia  (barring 
some  scanty  episodes  intended  to  keep  up  the  fictitious  interest)  as 
ever  appeared  in  any  encyclopaedia.  An  unfriendly  critic  might 
call  this  childish. 

Among  school-books  we  have  to  notice  an  eighth  issue  of  M. 
Gustave  Masson's  careful  and  instructive  edition  of  L'avare  (10), 
the  distinguishing  feature  of  which  is  perhaps  the  abundant 
citation  of  authors  older  than  Moliere  or  contemporary  with  him. 
Messrs.  Jeil'cott  and  Tossell  have  attempted  what  at  first  sight 
seems  a  rather  whimsical  idea — a  newspaper  French  reading- 
book  (11).  The  connexion  of  cause  and  effect  in  the  case  of 
educational  books  nowadays  is,  however,  seldom  further  to  seek 
than  in  the  system  of  examination.  It  is  customary,  it  seems,  in 
•certain  cases  to  set  a  "  sight"  paper  from  a  French  newspaper,  and 
this  is  said  to  puzzle  the  examinees  terribly.  Messrs.  Jetlcott  and 
Tossell  have  come  to  their  rescue  ;  for  which  perhaps  examiners 
will  not  thank  them,  though  crammers  and  crammed  will.  The 
race  between  the  hapless  man  who  strives  to  find  out  knowledge 
and  his  unwearying  foe  who  determines  to  substitute  cram  is  an 

(5)  Les  poesies  de  Catulle.  Par  E.  Rostand  ct  E.  Benoist.  Tomes  I.  et 
U.    Paris:  Hachette. 

(6)  L'esprit  des  femmes  et  les  femmes  dCesprit.  lie  I'umour  et  de  la 
jalousie.    Par  P.  J.  Stahl.    Paris  :  Hetzel. 

(7)  La  cuisine  des  petits  menages.     Par  A.  Delahaye.    Paris  :  Hachette. 

(8)  L'art  francais  depuis  dix  ans.    Par  II.  Houssaye.    Palis  :  Hidicr. 

(9)  Excursion  aux1  regions  polaires.    Paris:  Deutu. 

(10)  L'avare.  Edited  by  G.  Masson.  Eighth  Edition.  London  and 
Paris:  Hachette.  - 

(11)  The  French  Newspaper  Heading-Booh.  By  W.  T.  Jeffcott  and 
G.  J.  Tossell.   London,  Paris,  and  Boston :  Hachette. 


interesting  subject  for  the  humorist  to  contemplate.  Neverthe- 
less, the  idea  of  a  newspaper  reading-book  is  not  in  itself  an  un- 
happy one.  Though  it  certainly  will  not  conduce  to  the  writing 
or  appreciation  of  good  French,  it  may  give  the  pupil  more  interest 
in  the  study  than  the  estimable,  but  not  always  attractive,  works 
usually  put  into  his  hands.  From  the  same  point  of  view, 
M.  Kastner's  selection  of  Mine,  de  Beaumont's  fairy-tales  (12)  may 
also  be  welcome.  He  betrays  something  of  the  partiality  of  an 
editor  in  saying  that  these  highly'  moral,  but  rather  sapless,  pro- 
ductions are  "  in  point  of  interest  fully  equal  to  Andersen,  while 
their  moral  teaching  is  perhaps  more  pure  and  certainly  much 
more  accessible  to  young  intellects."  if  this  be  so,  we  are  sorry 
for  the  young  intellects.  However,  though  Mme.  de  Beaumont  talks 
mere  prose  compared  with  Andersen's  poetry,  and  has  none  of  the 
wit  and  piquancy  of  the  fairy-tale  writing  school  of  Perrault  and 
Hamilton  (of  which  she  was  a  virtuous  but  belated  representa- 
tive), her  work  is  excellently  suited  virginibus  puerisquc. 

M.  Lemerre's  Petite  bibliotheque  litferaire  has  been  en- 
riched in  the  modern  section  by  a  new  edition  (13)  of  the  second 
Legende  des  siecles,  in  the  ancient  by  the  third  volume  (14)  of 
M.  Pauly's  edition  of  Corneille,  containing  the  four  masterpieces 
—  The  Lid,  Horace,  China,  and  Polyeucte. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  not  to  say  feared,  the  laurels  of  M. 
Deroulede  will  not  allow  some  of  his  contemporaries  to  sleep.  A 
rival  laureate  of'Zra  re»ancAepresents  himself  in  M.  Paul  Bruyere  (1 5). 
The  only  ditlerence  may  be  said  to  be,  that  while  the  author  of 
Marches  et  sonncries  really  has  some  poetical  talent,  M.  Bruyere 
appears  to  possess  none.  On  the  other  hand,  his  volume  is  full 
of  the  most  outrageous  insults  to  Germany,  and  of  the  most  frantic 
boasts  of  what  Frenchmen  are  going  to  do  to  her.  Would  it  not, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  be  better  to  postpone  the  boasting  a 
little  ?  M.  Bruyere  is  not  to  be  suspected  of  much  acquaintance 
with  literature  or  history,  since  he  makes  one  of  his  characters 
indulge  in  the  almost  incredibly  unfortunate  remark, 

Vos  ancetres  n'ont  pas  mieux  fait  sur  le  Vengeur. 
But  if  he  does  not  know  what  the  ancestors  really  did  do  on  the 
Vengeur,  he  might  remember  the  famous  and  splendid  lines  in  which 
Alfred  de  Musset  once  rebuked  a  German  braggart  of  his  own 
kidney.  A  German  of  to-day  could  hardly  make  a  more  terrible 
retort  on  M.  Bruyere  than  simply  to  ask  him  whether  he  is  not 
afraid  that  his  words  "  ne  reveillent  les  morts  de  leur  repos 
sanglant." 

Among  novels  Le  retour  (16)  is  distinguished  by  the  not  in- 
considerable power  of  construction  and  the  singular  "  common- 
placeness "  of  expression  and  sentiment  which  usually  charac- 
terize its  author.  There  is  nothing  that  marks  the  thoroughly 
banal  writer  more  than  such  a  phrase  as  that  one  of  the 
characters"  rappelait  un  portrait  de  Reynolds  ou  de  Lawrence."  The 
two  artists  have  next  to  nothing  in  common ;  but  they  were  both 
English  painters,  and  the  personage  in  question  is  of  English  (at 
least  American)  blood.  That  is  enough.  M.  Fortune  du  iioisgobey, 
at  any  rate  (some  of  his  admirers  will  not  forgive  us  that  "  at  any 
rate  "),  does  not  descend  to  the  cut-aud-dried.  To  tell  readers  the 
story  of  La  revanche  de  Fernande  (17)  would  be  an  insult ;  for  it  is 
for  the  story  that  they  read  theirauthor.  We  shall  only  say  that  it 
begins  with  a  gentleman  who  finds  a  thief  in  evening  dress 
operating  on  his  cabinet,  and  ends  with  marriage  bells  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort.  Leonie  Chambard  (18)  opens  as  if  it  were  about 
to  be  a  success.  The  sketch  of  a  man  of  undecided  tastes  who  suc- 
ceeds to  a  small  fortune,  and  for  years  leads  an  absolutely  idle 
but  in  no  sense  dissipated  life,  shows  considerable  power.  The 
book,  however,  goes  off  into  the  handling  of  a  hackneyed  subject, 
the  course  and  fate  of  menages  that  are  not  marriages.  Through- 
out there  are  passages  which  show  talent;  but  M.  Vignet  is  in  a 
bad  rut.  In  turning  over  La  belle  Juive  (19)  the  problem  has 
occurred  to  us,  Why  are  all  novels  about  the  siege  of  Jerusalem 
more  or  less  like  each  other  ?  Perhaps  Josephus  is  a  cleverer 
writer  than  Charles  Lamb  seems  to  have  been  disposed  to  admit, 
and  leaves  his  mark  on  those  who  study  him.  At  any  rate, 
the  style  is  a  better  one  than  that  of  the  usual  and  now  most 
wearisome  novel  of  stereotyped  conjugal  misadventures.  This 
reappears  in  L'amie  de  madame  Alice  (20).  We  could  speak  with 
greater  certainty  of  the  adventures  of  M.  Burtons  Leaf  of 
Paper  (21)  if  the  paper  on  which  they  are  recorded  were  not  so 
very  grey  and  the  type  so  very  blunt,  that  (though  the  book  does 
not  appear  to  be  in  the  least  scrofulous)  we  cannot  pretend  to 
have  read  it.  It  seems  to  be  about  secret  societies,  and  our  in- 
vestigations authorize  us,  we  think,  to  say  that  Louis  XVII.  makes 
his  appearance  in.  1848,  having,  as  everybody  will  rejoice  to  see, 

(12)  Contes  des  fees.  Par  Mme.  le  Prince  de  Beaumont.  Edited  by 
V.  Kastner.    London,  Paris,  and  Boston :  Hachette. 

(13)  (Lucres  de  Victor  Hugo.  La  legends  des  siecles.  ^Nouvelle  se'rie. 
2  tomes.    Paris :  Lemerre. 

(14)  Theatre  de  P.  Corneille.  Par  Alphonse  Pauly.  Tome  3.  Paris  : 
Lemerre. 

(15)  Chansons  de  guerre.    Par  Paul  Bruyere.    Paris:  Ollendorff. 

(16)  Le  retour.    Par  Th.  Bentzon.    Paris:  Calmann- Levy. 

(17)  La  revanche  de  Fernande.    Par  Fortune  du  Boisgobey.  Paris: 

PlOD. 

(iS)  Leonie  Chambard.    Par  Paul  Vignet.    Paris  :  Charpcntier. 
(19)  La  belle  Juive.    Par  Mine.  Rattazzi.    Paris:  Ollendorff. 
(20;  L'amie  de  madame  Alice.    Par  A.  Hepp.    Paris  :  Charpentier. 
(21)  Mcmoires  d'une  feuille  de  papier.     Par  E.    Burton.    Paris  : 
Ollendorff. 
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escaped  the  brute  Simon.  In  Bossue  (22)  M.  Yveling  Rambaud, 
or  ruther  M.  Frederic  Gilbert,  has  pitched  the  scene  of  his  story 
in  Brittany.  But  the  novel  is  of  a  more  modern  and  less 
romantic  cast  than  most  of  those  which  in  days  past  have 
dealt  with  Breton  soil  and  manners.  There  is  a  strain  of 
social  satire  in  the  book  for  which  the  author  seems  to  have 
no  very  great  talent.  In  Le  forgeron  de  Montglas  (23) 
M.  Dodillon,  like  M.  Yignet,  above  mentioned,  has  followed  bad 
models.  lie  seems  to  be  capable  of  something  better  than  setting 
down  in  proees-verbal  style  such  things  as  the  successive  follies 
and  brutalities  of  an  orgie  of  drunken  rustics,  and  faithfully 
reporting  the  unintelligible  jargon  of  the  frequenters  of  Parisian 
cafes  of  the  lowest  class.  Unto  these  things,  however,  does  the 
youthful  novelist  now  chiefly  incline  in  France,  and  there  is  pro- 
bably nothing  to  do  but  to  wait  till  he  is  tired  of  the  amusement. 
M.  Albalat  (24),  though  very  far  from  faultless,  has  at  any  rate  not 
bowed  his  knee  to  this  Baal.  lie  dedicates  his  book  to  M.  Alphouse 
Daudet,  who,  it  seems,  did  him  the  great  service  of  persuading  him 
to  change  an  offensive  and  pretentious  title,  which,  unluckily,  still 
disfigures  his  page-headings.  J\I.  Albalat  has  the  boldness  to 
accept  the  apparent  rivalry  with  Adolphe  which  his  book  is  likely 
to  suggest.  But  M.  Daudet  \^as  hardly  guilty  of  the  usual  in- 
sincerity of  dedicatees  when  he  found  in  it  "  la  marque  d'un  vrai 
talent  d'ecrivain." 


(22)  Bossue.    Par  Yveling  Rambaud.    Paris:  Ollendorff. 

(23)  Le  forgeron  de  Montglas.    Par  £.  Dodillon.    Paris:  Lemerrc. 

(24)  L'massouvie.    Par  A.  Albalat.    Paris  :  Ollendorff. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


T)ORE'S  GREAT    WORKS,  "CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

PRM  TOHIUM,""  CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM  .'•mi,  1  "  MUSICS  BEFoliE 
PHARAoiI."each:u  hv  2'.'  feet ;  with  "  Dreamof  1'ilatc's  Wife,"  "Christian  Martyri."&c. 
atthe  DOHE  GALLERY, SsNewBondSercet.  Daily, TentuSix.  Is. 


T.ONDON  HOSPITAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  for  NURSES, 

WIUTECIIAPEL.  E  —Increased  accommodation  having  lately  been  provided,  there 
are  several  vacancies  tor  LADIES  who  may  wish  to  avail  themselves  uf  the  unrivalled  oppor- 
tunities for  Instruction  m  MKDK  AL  and  SURGICAL  NURSING  which  the  hod  heds  ofthe 
1. Minion  Hospital  present.  Pi obationers  are  received  on  payment  of  One  Guinea  a  week, 
in.-liiMve  oi  everything  hut  wu-hin^,  tor  periods  of  Three  Months.  There  ure  also  several 
\  lu-anries  lor  Probationers,  who,  if  appointed  after  a  month's  trial,  will  be  paid  il2  lor  the 
lust  year  and  £"JO  for  the  second. 
The  NUKSING  LECTUHES  nre  given  evcrv  Wednesday  nt  8  p.m. 

First  Coursc_(>n  the  General  Details  of  Nursing,  by  Miss  LUCRES,  Matron  to  the 

Hospital*  commencing  in  August. 
Second  Course  On  Elementary  Anatomy  and  Surgical  Nursing,  by  FREDERICK 
TREVES,  ^gjj"'  ^•^■C>o.1   Assistant-Surgeon  to  the  Hospital,  commencing" 

Third  t'our-c -On  Elementary  Physiology  and  Medical  Nursing,  by  A.  ERNEST 
SANSMM,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician  to  the  Hospital,  commencing  io 
March  1H83. 

A  limited  number  of  Ladies  admitted  on  payment  of  Half-a-Guinea  for  each  Course. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to  A.  H.  Haggard,  Secretary. 

MEMORIAL       to       Dr.       P  U  S  E  Y. 

>-L'J-  There  will  be  a  MEETING  of  CHURCHMEN  on  Thursday,  November  16,  at 
Three  o'clock,  ut  20  Arlington  Street,  W.,  to  consider  the  best  form  oi'  Memorial  to 
Dr.  PUSEY. 

The  Marquis  of  SALISBURY,  K.G..  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  will  preside. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Elv,  Earl  or'  Carnarvon,  the  Dean  of 
St.  Paul's,  Earl  Beauchamp,  Canon  Liddon,  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  It.  Mowbray.  Bart,,  M.P.,. 
Right  -Hon.  A.  <f.  Bereslord  Hope,  M.P.,  Arehdeaeon  DenisOB,  and  others,  have  promised  to 
attend. 

Tickets  of  admission,  and  any  information,  may  be  obtained  from 

JOHN  W.  BUCHANAN  RIDDELL,  Hon.  Sec. 
65  Belgravc  Road,  S.W. 

F)R.  PUSEY  MEMORIAL  FUND. — Subscriptions  extending 

over  five  years  (if  desired)  are  earnestly  asked  for,  and  may  be  paid  at  the  Old  Bank, 
Oxford  ;  and  Messrs.  Hoalc's,  37  Elect  Street  j  or  to  John  W.  Buchanan  Riddell,  Hon.  Sec. 
65  Belgraye  Rood,  S.W. 

The  following  large  sums  have  been  already  paid  or  promised,  although  no  formal  appeal 
for  subscriptions  has  been  made  : 

Rev.  Dr.  Liddon   £500   0  0 

Earl  Beauchamp    500  0  0 

Mr.  F.  H.  llivington    100  0  0 

Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Mowbray,  Burt..  M.P   100   0  0 

Rev.  R.  F.  Wilson    100   0  0 

Mrs.  Poole  Kin"    100  0  0 

Mr.  II.  O.  Wadman   100   0  0 

Miss  Woodman   100  0  0  ■ 

Rev.  E.  Rogers    50  0  0 

Rev.  II.  E.  Lowe    26  5  0 

Rev.  C.  F.  Wilton    25  0  0 

MARLBOROUGII  COLLEGE. — In  December  next  tbere 
will  be  an  EXAMINATION  for  FIFTEEN  FOUNDATION  SCHOLARSHIPS,  of 
the  value  of  £30  per  annum  each,  tenable  with  any  other  Scholarship,  except  House  Scholar- 
ships, during  continuance  at  the  School.  These  Scholarships  are  confined  to  the  Sons  oi 
Clergymen,  being  nominees  of  Lite  Governors  Apply  to  the  Bl'rtSAIl. 

"FOLKESTONE.  — Mr.  W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.Oxon., 

assisted  by  a  Cambridge  ALA.  and  competent  Teachers,  prepares  PUPILS  for  the 
Universities.  Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  and  all  Competitive  Examinations.  A  few  Vacancies. 

1X/TILITARY    EDUCATION  in   GERMANY. —  Colonel  B. 

WELKINS  OST  (late  R.E.)  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  SI  I  AW  (late  Garrison 
Instructor,  Aldershot),  RECEIVE  RESIDENT  PUPILS  for  Sandhurst  and  Woolwich. 
Militia  Officers  also  passed  for  the  Line.    Preparation  tor  all  Army  Examinations. 

During  twelve  months  ending  September  1  last  (the  number  of  Pupils  taken  being  always 
limited  to  tilt,  residents  and  non-resid.en.tfl  included;     successes  were  scored. 

Address,— Darmstadt,  Germany. 

BOLTON-LE-MOORS  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 
The  GOVERNORS  purpose  appointinjf  a  HEAD-MASTER  of  the  above  School. 
The  scheme  of  the  foundation  provides  that  the  Head-Master  shall  be  a  Graduate  of  some- 
University  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  he  shall  receive  a  fixed  yearly  stipend  of  il.'tO, 
and  also  a  further  or  other  capitation  payment  calculated  on  such  scale,  uniform  or  graduated, 
ns  may  be  fixed  from  time  to  time  by  the  Governors,  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  £4,  nor  more 
than  £6,  a  year  for  each  boy  in  the  Senior  department,  and  of  not  less  than  £2,  nor  more  than 
£1,  for  each  boy  in  the  Junior  department.  The  new  Scheme  for  the  administration  of  the 
foundation  came  into  operation  on  June  89, 

The  School  was  broken  up  and  the  boys  dismissed  in  December  isso,  and  a  new  building  has 
subsequently  been  erected  with  suitable  class-rooms.  There  is  no  Master's  residence  attached 
or  belonging  thereto. 

Applicants  for  the  office  arc  requested  to  send  their  applications',  accompanied  by  testimo- 
nials as  to  character,  &c,  before  December  1  next,  addressed  to  the  undersigned,  from  whom, 
copies  of  the  Scheme  (price  Is.  each)  can  be  obtained.  It  is  particularly  requested  that  ai>pli- 
cants  will  not  canvas  the  Governors  either  personally  or  by  letter. 

WATKINS  ft  SON, 

20  Wood  Street,  Col  ton.  Solicitors  to  the  Governors. 

GRAMMAR    SCHOOL,    SUTTON    VALENCE,  KENT. 

Founded  a.d.  1576.— A  VACANCY  in  the  HEAD-MASTERSHIP  of  this  School 
having  been,  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Kixudo.v,  M.A.,  who  retires  at 
Easter,  the  Court  of  the  Wor-hipiul  Company  of  Clothworkers,  as  Governors,  will  shortly 
proceed  to  appoint  a  HEAD-MASTER,  He  must  be  a  Member  of  the  Church  of  England,  a 
Graduate  of  one  of  the  Universities  of  the  I' niton  Kingdom,  dulv  qualified  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  office,  and  his  age  must  not  exceed  Forty  years  on  December  :*l  next.  The  fixed 
stipend  is  £2no  per  annum,  exclusive  of  the  Founder's  Endowment  {.Sta  13s.  4d.— more  or  less). 
There  are  good  School  Buildings— tin ce  Hoarding  Houses,  and  other  accommodation  for  6(» 
Boarders,  free  of  rent ;  and  theie  is  a  sum  of  £li:i  6s.  8d.  payable  in  aid  ot  the  salary  of  one 
Assistant  Master.  A  capitation  of  tfi  per  annum  will  be  paid  by  the  Governors  for  each  of 
the  Foundation  Day  Scholars,  and  £3  per  annum  fur  each  Day  Scholar  not  on  the  Foundation. 
Six  Exhibitions  to  the  Universities  or  other  places  of  higher  literary,  scientific,  or  technical 
education  have  been  attached  to  the  School  by  the  Governors.   Sutton  Valence  is  beautifully! 

situate  in  a  healthv  part  of  Ken  r,  midway  hetween  Maid>tune  and  Staple-burst,  where  there  are 
first-class  railway  stations.   Other  particulars  may  be  obtained  by  qualified  applicants  of 
OWEN  ROBERTS,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Clerk  to  the  Governors, 

Clothworkers1  Hall,  Mincing  Lane.  London. 
Candidates  arc  particularly  requested  to  refrain  from  applying  personally  to  the  Governors 
unless  and  until  informed  of  their  having  been  nominated  as  selected  Candidates.  The 
Governors  will  proceed  to  make  final  selection  in  January  next.  Applications  should  be  made 
in  writing  by  6th  December  next  at  latest,  accompanied  by  suitable  references  and  testimo- 
nials, not  exceeding  six  in  number.   

WANTED,  by  a  Man  and  Wife,  age  about  Thirty-five  (no- 
family),  the  CARE  of  OFFICES.  Man  a  good  house  porter,  wife  can  cook.  Excel- 
lent references  :  characters  will  bear  strictest  investigation.— Address,  F.  S.,  130  Penton  Flaee. 
Walworth  Road,  S.W. 

PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION 
Jl  company. 

under  contract  for  iieit  majesty's  mails  to  india, 

CHINA,  and  AUSTRALIA. 

REDUCED  RATES  OF  PASSAGE   MONEY.-SPECIAL  RETURN  TICKETS. 

Departures  for — 

BOMBAY  ■   Weekly      )  From  Gravcsend 

CALCUTTA.  MADRAS.  CEYLON,  Fortnightly  I Wedueaday. 12  30 P.it. 

CHINA,  STRAITS,  JAPAN   f  From  Briudisi. 

ADELAIDE,  MELBOURNE,  SYDNEY  .,         I  Monday. 
GIBRALTAR,  MALTA,  EGYPT.  ADEN,  Weekly,  l>y  each  o.'  the 
above  departures. 
London  Offices:  122  LEADENHALL  STREET,  E.Cand 
20  COCKSPUR  STREET. 

HOTELS. 

BRIGHTON. — BEDFORD     HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 
Esplanade.   Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.   Lonir  established.   Suites  of 
Rooms.    SpaciousCott'ce-roonn'or  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 

BENJN.  BULL,  Xananer. 


T  LFRACOMBE. — The  I LFRACOMBE  HOTEL,  on  the  verge 

J-  of  the  Atlantic,  with  the  mild  winter  climate  of  Western  Devon.  Rooms,  facing  south, 
overlooking  the  Hotel  Gardens,  specially  fitted  lor  winter  rte.— Apply  to  Manauku. 
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THE  GUILDHALL  SPEECHES. 

~TT  is  not  often  that  the  speeches  made  at  the  Gnild- 
_I_  hall  on  Lord  Major's  Day  require  what  may  be 
called  a  key,  but  on  the  present  occasion  something  of 
the  kind  is  clearly  necessary,  and  more  than  one  in- 
structor of  the  public  has  been  good  enough  to  supply 
it.  The  accustomed  reader,  who  has  taken  up  his  news- 
paper on  many  Tenths  of  November,  still  more  the  ac- 
customed diner  the  night  before,  must  have  been  equally 
conscious  of  something  unusual  in  the  proceedings.  The 
order  of  the  toasts  was  altered,  and  the  special  toast 
of  Iler  Majesty's  Ministers  was  proposed  by  the  new 
Loud  Mayor  in  a  strain  more  suggestive  of  a  panegyric 
in  blank  verse,  or  an  extract  from  Sully's  Memoirs,  or 
an  extempore  prayer  by  a  Scotch  Minister,  than  of  the 
usual  Lord  Mayor's  speech,  in  which  eulogy  is  generally 
tempered  with  criticism,  and  the  whole  is  addressed 
generally  to  the  members  of  the  Goveimment  rather 
than  to  any  particular  member.  On  this  occasion  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  informed  of  his  attributes  and  perform- 
ances in  a  style  which  ought  to  make  the  beginning  of 
Alderman  Knight's  Mayoralty  memorable.  But  the  thing 
was  explained  next  morning.  The  ceremony  was,  it 
seems,  in  effect  merely  a  glorification  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  its  proceedings  had  to  be  duly  subordinated  to  that  end. 
It  is  an  end  to  which,  according  to  the  apparent  opinion 
of  some  people,  all  public  proceedings  ought  to  be  subor- 
dinated ;  and  why  not  the  Lord  Mayor's  banquet  as  well 
as  others  ? 

In  these  circumstances,  even  less  interest  than  usual 
could  attach  to  any  speech  but  the  Premier's  own. 
Mr.  Guilders,  indeed,  made  a  stirring  little  address 
of  the  most  warlike  character,  pledging  Great  Britain 
to  hold  Gibraltar  for  ever,  drawing  an  inspiriting 
parallel  between  Wolfe  and  Wolseley,  and  in  other 
ways  vigorously  playing  his  part  in  the  new  Ministry  of 
Battles.  Everybody  present  ought  to  have  agreed  with 
Mr.  Chillers,  though  some  persons  present  may  have  per- 
ceived a  little  comedy  in  the  situation.  Lord  Granville 
was,  as  usual,  urbane  and  unimportant.  But  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's reception  of  the  incense  which  the  Lord  Mayor 
had  so  plentifully  offered  naturally  draws  attention  from 
these  minor  utterances.  It  was  really  a  remarkable  speech, 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  that  its  author,  fertile  as  he 
is  in  speeches,  has  recently  uttered.  It  contained  no  par- 
ticular declaration  of  policy ;  but  that  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected. Mr.  Gladstone  had  already  made  a  declaration  of 
policy  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  day  before  by  ad- 
vancing yet  further  his  previous  bids  for  the  Home  Rule 
.vote,  and  such  declarations  are  not  to  be  expected  daily.  Yet 
the  remarks  on  Ireland  which  he  made,  and  his  more 
general  reference  to  the  foreign  policy  and  responsibilities 
of  the  country,  could  hardly  have  had  more  interest  if 
they  had  contained  the  definite  announcement  of  a  new 
line  of  action.  Beside  them  the  references  to  the  future  of 
municipal  government  in  London — presenting  as  they  did 
a  strong  resemblance  to  the  familiar  encouragements  and 
exhortations  of  the  dentist  who  is  about  to  operate — are 
'insignificant  enough.  In  nothing  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
recently  said  is  his  magnificent  power  of  forgetting  better 
illustrated,  nor  perhaps  'has  anything  so,  much  as  that 
power  given  him  his  present  hold  on  the  country.  In  Mr. 
;  Gladstone's  remarks  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  the  actual 
history  of  his  three  years'  dealings  with  that  country  was 


almost  entirely  ignored.  In  his  remarks  on  the  responsi- 
bilities of  England,  the  whole  spirit  of  the  programme 
with  which  he  entered  office  was  ignored  still  more 
entirely. 

The  history  of  Ireland,  as  unrolled  by  the  Primc 
Minister  to  his  astonished  hearers  on  Thursday  night, 
is  a  history  of  discontent  and  even  anarchy,  met  almost 
wholly  by  remedial  measures,  and  already  almost  dis- 
appearing in  the  lace  of  the  growing  conviction  in  Ire- 
laud  that  England  is  a  friendly  and  sisterly  nation.  The 
days  of  classical  quotations  are  over,  yet  if  one  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  neighbours,  while  he  dwelt  on  his  remedial 
measures,  had  audibly  murmured  certain  lines  of  Horace 
beginning  "  Crescit  iudulgens,"  even  the  Prime  Minister 
might  have  been  for  a  moment  staggered.  Of  the  tardy 
but  vigorous  measures  of  repression  which  have  been 
applied  since  the  murder  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish, 
Mr.  Gladstone  said  nothing  directly  and  hardly  even 
implied  anything.  But  the  misapprehension  of  the  effect 
of  such  measures  as  the  Land  Act  and  the  Arrears  Act, 
and  the  suppression  or  slighting  of  one  main  cause 
of  the  apparent  improvement  in  Ireland,  are  scarcely 
so  strange  as  the  delusion  with  regard  to  the  convic- 
tions arrived  at  in  that  country.  The  mistake  about  the 
Land  Act  and  the  Arrears  Act  is  at  any  rate  a  con- 
sistent mistake,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  has  a  logical  right 
to  treat  as  remedies  what  he  has  always  labelled  as 
such.  But  it  is  almost  permissible  to  adopt  the  view 
of  the  malcontents  themselves,  and  to  declare  that  no 
English  statesman  can  understand  Ireland,  when  the 
Prime  Minister  of  England  is  found  announcing  his  be- 
lief in  the  conversion  of  malcontent  Irishmen  to  a  belief 
in  the  friendliness  and  sistcrliness  of  England.  That 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  persuaded  himself  in  this  latter  sense 
may  perhaps  be  taken  as  an  excuse  for  his  Wednes- 
day's indication  of  his  future  Irish  policy,  unless  the  con- 
venience of  the  policy  be  taken  as  an  explanation  of  the 
belief. 

Even   more   remarkable,    however,   and    much  more 
satisfactory,  are  Mr.  Gladstone's  utterances  about  the 
foreign  responsibilities   of   England.      His  Irish  senti- 
ments, if  persevered  in  and  carried  out  in  action,  can 
lead  to  nothing  but  disaster;   his  sentiments  on  the  re- 
lations of  England  to  her  dependencies  and  to  the  world 
at  large  are   of  exactly   contrary  promise.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  they  are  equally  contrary  to  the  sen- 
timents with  which  he  entered  office.    Mr.  Gladstone's 
followers,  anxious  to  imitate  his  forgetfnlness,  are  im- 
patient of  appeals  to  the  past.     But  other  men  have 
hardly  forgotten  Mr.  Gladstone's  demonstrations  of  the 
impossibility  of  this  small  little  island  making  its  in- 
fluence felt  all  over  the  world,  of  the  dangerous  responsi- 
bilities of  empire,  of  the  necessity  of  drawing  rein  and 
shortening  sail.     The  tone  of  last  Thursday  is  happily 
different.    The  strength  of  the  nation  was  then  insisted 
on.    England  was  no  longer  small  and  little,  or,  if  the 
favourite  reminder  of  its  littleness  was  repeated,  it  was 
in  quite  a  new  sense.    "It  contains  within  itself,"  Mr. 
Gladstone's  hearers  were  told,  "  resources  for  the  discharge 
"  of  every  political  duty  incumbent  on  it."    The  English- 
man is  "not  to  expect  to  lead  a  tranquil  life,"  which  in 
Midlothian  he  certainly  was  invited  to  expect,  if  only  he 
would  place  Mr.  Gladstone  in  power.    Mr.  Gladstone  is 
now  aware,  though  it  has  taken  him  nearly  three  years  of 
Downing  Street  to  learn  it,  that  "  the  enormous  power  of 
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"  the  country  must  call  upon  it  for  serious  efforts  from  time 
"  to  time."  The  glory  of  England  is  to  be  saved  from 
being  transitory  ;  her  fame  vindicated,  her  power  proved. 
Glory,  fame,  power,  interests  of  the  country — surely  these 
are  new  words  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  mouth.  The  change  is 
indeed  so  extraordinary  that  it  takes  some  time  to  ac- 
custom oneself  to  it.  But  with  Mr.  Childers  somewhat 
gratuitously  reminding  the  Spaniards  that  we  mean  to 
hold  Gibraltar  for  ever,  and  with  Lord  Nouthbrook  follow- 
ing suit,  the  transformation  scene  acquires  reality,  or  at 
least  consistency.  It  is  too  satisfactory  for  any  man  not 
to  make  a  slight  stretch  of  good  will,  and  a  considerable 
effort  of  obliviscence,  in  order  to  accept  it  wholly. 
With  such  sentiments  accepted  firmly  by  the  Liberal 
party,  even  the  period  which  has  just  been  described 
by  the  member  for  Northampton,  when  Mr.  Chamberlain 
shall  fill  Mr.  Gladstone's  place  and  Mr.  Schnadhorst  Sir 
Henry  Brand's,  need  hardly  have  any  terrors.  It  is  im- 
possible to  imagine  sounder  principles  of  general  states- 
manship than  those  which,  for  almost  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  Mr.  Gladstone  enunciated  on  Thursday.  The  in- 
significance of  party  squabbles ;  the  importance  of  con- 
tinuous attention  (though  Governments  may  come  and 
Governments  may  go)  to  the  glory,  the  fame,  the  power, 
the  empire,  the  interests  of  England  ;  the  greatness  of 
the  country  ;  the  necessity  of  making  efforts  to  sustain 
that  greatness — these  were  the  theme  of  so  much  of 
his  speech  as  did  not  regard  Ireland.  It  is  a  wonderful 
and  blessed  change ;  and  the  suspicion  that  Lord  Mayor's 
Day  and  Boxing  Day  have  somehow  changed  places 
in  the  calendar  should,  no  doubt,  be  resisted.  But  in 
order  to  resist  it  it  is  necessary  to  forget  all  about  Wed- 
nesday in  considering  Thursday,  and  to  avert  the  mind's 
eye  sternly  from  the  House  of  Commons  in  order  to  fix  it 
on  Guildhall.  The  Procedure  Resolutions  are  not  ancient 
history,  whatever  the  Midlothian  campaign  may  be ;  and 
to  object  to  the  concession  of  Home  Rule  in  disguise  to 
Ireland  is  not  to  make  an  idle  criticism  on  the  irrevocable 
past.  The  power  and  glory  of  England,  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  so  anxious  to  maintain,  have  not  been  attained 
by  choking  discussion.  They  will  not  be  maintained  by 
substituting  a  jarring  federalism  for  a  solid  empire. 


EGYPT. 

THE  papers  recently  submitted  to  Parliament  carry  the 
reader  from  July  to  October;  and  the  last  issue  con- 
tains a  long  despatch  from  Lord  Granville  to  Lord 
Dufferin,  in  which  the  wi'iter  gives  a  connected  history  of 
the  negotiations  or  communications  between  England  and 
the  Porte  from  the  beginning  of  the  Conference  to  the 
restoration  of  the  Khedive  after  Tel-el- Kebir.  What 
Lord  Granville  seems  especially  anxious  to  demonstrate 
is  that  he  and  Lord  Dufferin  have  been  perfectly  honest 
throughout.  They  certainly  have  shown  more  conclu- 
sively than  ever  was  shown  before  that  honesty  is  the  best 
policy.  Fortune,  with  a  benevolent  perversity,  has  so 
worked  with  them  that  they  have  won  at  every  point  by 
not  getting  the  things  for  which  they  were  labouring  with 
perfect  good  faith  and  a  kind  of  hopeless,  dogged  earnest- 
ness. England  escaped  the  innumerable  complications 
which  would  have  attended  joint  intervention  with  France 
and  joint  intervention  with  Turkey ;  and  yet  Lord 
Granville  did  everything  possible  to  throw  open  the 
door  to  France,  and  Lord  Dufferin  gave  Turkey  the 
most  disinterested  advice,  and  bore  his  diplomatic  trials 
with  heroic  patience.  He  pointed  out  that,  if  the 
Sultan  had  a  grain  of  sense,  he  would  cease  to  haggle 
about  military  conventions,  and  throw  a  corporal's  guard 
on  any  point  of  the  Egyptian  shore  where  he  could 
land  them.  He  was  on  one  occasion  kept  for  eleven 
hours  on  a  stretch  in  an  ante-room,  with  the  Sultan 
just  out  of  sight  and  communicating  with  him  by  mes- 
sengers. Nor  was  this  the  hardest  of  his  trials.  The 
Turkish  Court  not  only  amused  itself  with  perpetual 
wrangles  over  details  and  phrases,  saying  it  had  not  quite 
accepted  what  it  had  seemed  to  accept,  issuing  documents 
and  protesting  that  they  were  issued  by  mistake,  but  it 
resorted  to  the  pettiest  weapons  of  annoyance.  It  was 
always  trying  to  spite  England  in  little  things,  forbidding 
the  purchase  of  mules  or  the  hiring  of  labourers.  Lord 
Dufferin  could  have  found  a  thousand  excuses,  if  he  had 
wished  or  been  permitted,  for  breaking  off  all  negotiations 
with  Turkey.    But  the  more  Turkey  slapped  one  cheek 


the  more  he  turned  the  other.  He  had  an  object  in  view, 
and  he  bore  everything  to  attain  it.  He  wished,  and 
Lord  Granville  wished,  that  Turkey  should  share  in  the 
work  of  putting  down  the  military  rebellion.  It  was  for 
England  a  piece  of  extreme  good  fortune  that  the  Sultan 
was  so  deeply  compromised  with  Arabi  that  he  did  not  dare 
to  aid  in  putting  it  down,  just  as  it  was  a  piece  of  extreme 
good  fortuneforEnglandtlmttheFrenchChamber  kept  back 
the  French  Ministry.  M.  DE  Freycinet  explained  to  Lord 
Lyons  his  very  peculiar  situation  with  perfect  frankness  and 
clearness.  If,  he  said,  we  do  any  act  of  hostility  without  the 
previous  sanction  of  the  Chamber,  we  shall  be  turned  out 
for  doing  it;  if  we  ask  for  the  previous  sanction  of  the 
Chamber,  we  shall  be  tnrned  out  for  asking  for  it.  Lord 
Granville  did  not  create  this  singular  state  of  affairs  in 
France;  he  merely  profited  by  it,  and  profited  by  it  without 
meaning  to  profit  by  it.  His  good  intentions  towards 
France  and  Turkey  had  the  strange  success  of  being 
altogether  frustrated.  But  they  had  also  the  peculiar 
success  which  properly  belonged  to  them  as  good  inten- 
tions. He  got  at  once  all  the  benefit  of  success  and  all  the 
benefit  of  failure.  He  made  it  clear  to  France  and  to  the 
world  that  he  had  done  his  very  best  to  humour  and  con- 
ciliate France.  He  and  Lord  Dufferin  convinced  the 
diplomatic  world  that  they  had  striven,  in  spite  of  endless 
rebuffs,  subterfuges,  and  procrastination,  to  lead  Turkey 
against,  its  will  in  the  path  of  honour  and  safety.  England 
was  left  free  to  act  in  suppressing  the  rebellion,  and  is  now 
free  to  shape  the  future  of  Egypt  as  she  pleases  ;  free,  not 
only  from  the  co-operation,  but  also  from  the  jealousy  and 
remonstrances,  of  Europe;  and  this  excellent  position  is,  it 
must  be  owned,  largely  due  to  the  policy,  and  to  the  happy 
failure  of  the  policy,  of  Lord  Granville. 

The  Egyptian  policy  of  the  English  Government  is  re- 
moved from  the  sphere  of  public  criticism,  for  the  public 
only  knows  of  and  cares  for  two  things.  It  knows  only 
that  England  acted  when  no  other  Power  would  act,  and 
that  its  action  was  rapid,  triumphant,  and  irresistible. 
But  criticism  cannot  satisfy  itself  with  mere  general  re- 
sults. Parliament  especially  would  ill  discharge  its  func- 
tions if  it  did  not  examine  all  that  the  Government  did 
and  why  it  did  it.  With  the  aid  of  the  voluminous  papers 
submitted  to  Parliament  a  tolerably  adequate  conception 
of  the  policy  of  Lord  Granville  and  the  Cabinet  may  be 
formed.  On  more  occasions  than  one  Lord  Granville 
may  be  reasonably  held  to  have  made  mistakes.  But  the 
main  question  must  always  be  whether  the  bases  of  his 
policy  were  right.  The  general  policy  of  a  Foreign  Secre- 
tary in  a  difficult  crisis  must  always  be  partly  of  a  positive 
and  partly  of  a  negative  character.  There  are  certain  things 
which  he  has  to  do  or  bring  about,  and  certain  things  which 
he  determines  shall  not  be  done  if  he  can  help  it.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  Lord  Granville's  policy  was  at  all  exclusively 
of  a  negative  character,  for  he  always  had  in  view  the 
action  of  England  alone  in  the  last  resort.  Whether  he 
was  too  slow,  as  his  English  critics  say,  or  too  hasty,  as 
his  foreign  critics  say,  he  at  any  rate  did  act,  sooner  or 
later.  But  the  main  bases  of  his  policy  were  negative.  It 
was  a  policy  by  which  it  was  resolved  that  certain  things 
should  not  happen  so  far  as  he  could  prevent  them,  and 
few  of  his  critics  will  seriously  deny  that  in  laying  these 
negative  bases  he  was  right,  and  that  they  would  have 
been  adopted  by  the  English  Foreign  Office  whoever 
might  have  happened  to  be  in  office.  The  cardiual  points 
of  Lord  Granville's  negative  policy  were  the  following. 
He  would  not  allow  anarchy  in  Egypt  to  continue,  if  it 
threatened  the  security  of  Europeans  or  endangered  the 
safety  of  the  Canal.  He  would  not  join  in  intervention 
with  France  on  the  basis  of  a  special  Protectorate.  He 
would  not  seek  to  annex  Egypt  to  England.  He  would 
not  allow  Egypt  to  become  an  ordinary  Turkish  province, 
and  he  would  not  allow  the  Khedive  to  be  sacrificed  in 
favour  of  a  rival  or  an  enemy.  To  ensure  that  none  of 
these  things  should  happen  was  a  task  of  great  difficulty, 
and  now  that  Lord  Granville  has  succeeded  in  avoiding 
the  things  he  most  wished  to  avoid,  he  seems  to  have 
succeeded  almost  in  spite  of  himself.  It  seems  incredible 
that  all  he  did,  from  the  presentation  of  the  Joint  Note  in 
January  to  the  day  when  Lord  Dufferin  was  able  to  say 
that  after  Tel-el-Kebir  he  presumed  Turkey  would  abandon 
all  thoughts  of  sendiDg  troops  to  Egypt,  should  have 
turned  out  so  well.  But  that  he  should  have  succeeded 
more  than  he  had  reason  to  hope  he  could  succeed  does 
not  affect  the  general  merits  of  his  policy.  Any  English 
statesman  may  go  on  the  right  lines  and  be  beaten  by 
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adverse  circumstances  or  by  his  own  mistakes.  The 
right  lines  are  the  right  lines  after  all,  and  Lord 
Granville  may  fairly  claim  to  have  it  said  for  him  that  the 
groundwork  of  his  policy  was  sound.  He  saw  at  any  rate 
what  were  the  directions  in  which  the  affairs  under  his 
guidance  should  not  be  allowed  to  drift. 

© 

The  larger  portion  of  the  new  Parliamentary  papers  is 
taken  up  with  Turkey,  and  it  so  happens  that  the  issue  of 
the  last  instalment  was  accompanied  by  the  publication 
of  two  documents  which  threw  more  light  on  the 
relations  of  the  Sultan  to  Egypt  than  anything  which 
Parliamentary  papers  could  contain.  Two  letters  written 
in  February  to  Arabi  have  been  published,  one  from  a 
person  acting  on  the  occasion  as  the  Sultan's  secretary, 
and  one  from  an  agent  of  the  Sultan  who  had  just 
returned  to  Constantinople  to  report  to  the  Sultan  on 
Arabi' s  conduct  and  intentions.  They  were  of  an 
extremely  confidential  character,  and  Arabi  was  advised 
to  keep  them  to  himself  with  the  most  jealons  secresy. 
He  followed  the  advice  given  him,  and  carefully  hid 
them  until  he  thought  he  could  use  them  to  his 
own  advantage.  It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the 
writers  have  nothing  but  praise  to  give  Arabi,  and 
assure  him  that  the  Sultan  regards  him  and  his  doings 
with  the  most  cordial  approval.  What  is  surprising  is 
that  the  Sultan  should  ever  have  allowed  to  be  committed 
to  paper  such  very  frank  utterances  about  foreign  Powers 
and  the  Khedive.  Arabi  is  exhorted  to  do  his  utmost  to 
baffle  and  resist  all  foreign  Powers,  and  especially  England 
and  France.  England  is,  above  all,  the  Power  against 
which  proper  precautions  are  to  be  taken.  The  Khedive  is 
treated  as  the  dust  of  the  earth.  He  is  said  to  belong  to  a 
party  which  has  for  some  time  been  busy  with  its  treacherous 
and  accursed  projects.  Arabi  is  expressly  told  that  the 
Sultan  takes  no  kind  of  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
Khedive's  authority.  Ismail,  Halim,  and  Tewfik  are  all 
alike.  They  are  corrupt  and  corrupters,  failing  in  their 
duty  to  the  Caliph,  heedless  of  the  interests  of  religion, 
and  dalliers  with  intriguing,  rapacious  foreigners.  The 
Sultan  would  view  with  indifference  or  pleasure  the  depo- 
sition, or  something  more,  of  all  or  any  of  them.  It  is  the 
good  man,  the  humble  friend  of  the  Caliph,  the  enemy 
of  the  foreigner — Arabi,  in  short,  himself — whom  the 
Sultan  would  delight  to  honour.  For  such  a  man 
nothing  may  some  day  be  found  too  great  or  high. 
Tewfik  is  the  Sultan's  Haman,  and  Arabi  is  the  Sultan's 
Mordecai.  No  wonder  that  the  Sultan  found  himself  in 
an  embarrassing  position  when  he  was  called  on  to  set  up 
a  gallows  for  Mordecai  and  send  a  white  horse  for 
Haman  to  ride  on.  What  will  Mordecai  say  ?  must  have 
been  the  thought  at  the  bottom  of  the  Sultan's  mind 
during  the  long  eleven  hours  when  he  kept  Lord  Dufferin 
waiting  in  the  ante-chamber.  And  now  he  must  be 
thinking  what  Haman  and  Haman's  friends  will  say.  It  is 
impossible  to  hope  that  Tewfik,  or  Egypt,  or  the  Mussul- 
man world  will  believe  that  the  authority  of  the  Khedive 
will  be  maintained  with  the  concurrence  or  support  of  the 
Sultan.  The  Khedive  will  be  Khedive  in  spite  of  the 
Sultan,  and  against  the  Sultan's  earnest  and  pronounced 
wishes.  The  Khedive  is  now  nothing  more  than  the 
nominee  of  England.  At  the  same  time,  he  is  nothing 
less ;  and  England  will  have  to  see  that  her  nominee  does 
not  lack  the  support  which  will  protect  him  against  his 
former  master.  But,  if  the  Khedive  is  to  be  supported, 
he  is  also  to  be  pitied.  He  is  not  without  affection  or 
piety  ;  and  now  he  is  forced,  after  supplanting  his  father, 
to  beard  his  Caliph. 


THE  DEBATE  ON  PROCEDURE. 

THE  debate  on  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  motion  to 
negative  the  First  Resolution  has  lasted  through  the 
week.  It  has  necessarily  been  a  debate  without  much 
spirit,  and  without  much  interest  for  the  public.  It  has 
really  not  been  a  debate  at  all ;  it  has  been  all  on  one  side. 
Conservative  has  followed  Conservative,  and  Liberals  have 
sat  mute  and  unmoved.  Sir  William  Harcourt  followed 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  ;  and  on  Wednesday  Mr.  Glad- 
stone himself  intervened,  breaking  the  traditional  order  of 
debate,  in  order  that  it  might  not  be  supposed  that  the 
Government  thought  the  prolongation  of  the  debate  was 
of  any  use  or  interest.  In  lour  long  sittings  only  two 
members  of  the  majority  whose  position  gave  weight  to 


their  arguments  condescended  to  take  part  in  tho  discus- 
sion. Mr.  Gladstone  devoted  a  large  portion  of  his  speech 
to  satirical  comments  on  the  paucity  of  attendance  on  the 
Conservative  benches  during  the  debate.  The  Conservatives 
did  not  throng  to  hear  the  debate  because  there  was  debate 
to  hear.  They  came  in  readily  enough  when  it  was  known 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  would  speak.  If  there  was  a  chance 
of  hearing  anything  new,  they  were  eager  to  listen  to  it. 
They  were  not  very  largely  rewarded  for  the  trouble  they 
took.  They  heard  that  they  had  not  been  zealous  in 
listening  to  arguments  to  which  their  adversaries  would 
not  vouchsafe  a  reply.  They  heard  that  the  Government 
would  always  bow  to  the  decision  of  the  Speaker,  and 
they  heard  Mr.  Gladstone's  answer  to  a  special  argument 
put  forward  by  Mr.  O'Connor  Power.  As  between  the 
Government  and  those  members  of  the  Irish  party  who  are 
not  irreconcilable,  Mr.  O'Connor  Power's  argument  was 
a  telling  one,  and  very  pertinent  to  a  debate  on  the 
Cloture.  Long  ago,  before  the  New  Rules  were  ever 
thought  of,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  some  of  his  colleagues 
used  to  lament  the  heavy  burdens  by  which  the  powers 
of  Parliament  were  overtaxed.  By  way  of  a  remedy 
they  put  forward  the  devolution  of  some  of  the  duties 
of  Parliament  on  centres  of  local  authority,  not  only  in 
England  and  Scotland,  but  also  in  Ireland.  They  never 
get  beyond  vague  generalities,  and  especially  as  regarded 
Ireland  they  never  explained  how  local  government  could 
be  made  anything  but  a  first  step  to  Home  Rule.  But,  at 
auy  rate,  they  did  put  forward  the  creation  of  local 
legislative  centres  in  Ireland  as  a  means  of  relieving 
Parliament  from  an  overwhelming  press  of  business.  An 
Irishman,  not  unfriendly  to  the  Government,  but  who 
objected  to  the  Cloture,  might  very  well  ask  the  head  of 
the  Government  why  he  had  forgotten  the  means  of  ex- 
pediting public  business  on  which  he  had  formerly  laid 
such  stress.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  only  his  stock  reply 
to  bring  forward.  Without  the  Cloture  ho  cannot  carry 
any  Bill,  and  therefore  he  could  not  carry  a  Bill  for 
giving  a  new  kind  of  local  government  to  Ireland. 
This  is  really  the  reply  which  he  and  those  who  echo  what 
he  says  give  to  every  argument  of  the  kind.  Speaker  after 
speaker  has  pointed  out  that  under  the  remaining  Rules 
the  Ministry  would  get  everything  it  is  supposed  to  be 
getting  under  the  First  Rule.  The  invariable  answer  is 
that  the  Ministry  can  get  nothing  without  the  Cloture  and 
everything  with  it.  This  is  assertion  and  not  argument, 
and  the  Conservatives  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  be 
thrilled  with  the  excitement  of  debate  when  they  get  out 
of  their  opponents  the  bald  statement  that  Liberals  are 
right  and  Conservatives  are  wrong,  and  so  no  more  need 
be  said. 

Before  the  debate  began,  an  incident  had  happened  which 
put  the  House  in  a  new  position.  The  Speaker  an- 
nounced the  interpretation  he  put  on  the  Rule,  and  in  a 
moment  read  out  most  of  what  had  been  read  into  it  last 
week.  He  declared  that  he  considered  the  evident  sense 
of  the  House  meant  the  evident  sense  of  the  House  at 
large.  Originally  the  Government  proposed  that  the 
Speaker  should  declare  the  general  sense  of  the  House. 
Now  the  Rule  runs  the  evident  sense  of  the  House,  and  tho 
Government  last  week  explained  that  this  must  mean,  and 
was  intended  to  mean,  the  evident  sense  of  the  majority. 
The  Speaker  does  not  admit  this  interpretation.  He 
has  directed  his  attention  to  the  meaning  of  the  phrase 
"  the  House,"  and  he  pronounces  that  the  House  means 
the  House  at  large,  and  not  a  mere  majority  of  the  House. 
He  rules  that  the  evident  sense  of  the  House  is  precisely 
the  same  thing  as  the  general  sense  of  the  House.  Every- 
thing that  the  Government  thought  it  had  struck  out  the 
Speaker  brings  back  again.  The  Speaker  will  have  to 
acknowledge  that  he  was  wrong  in  interpreting  the  sense 
of  the  House  at  large,  if  his  opinion  is  only  confirmed  by 
the  vote  of  a  small  majority.  The  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion will  retain  that  power  of  assenting  to  the  closing  of 
the  debate  and  determining  when  it  shall  end  which 
Ministerial  speakers  declare  to  be  so  very  objectionable. 
As  long  as  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  says  "  Go  on " 
Liberals  may  shout  "  Divide !  "  as  much  as  they 
please,  and  the  Speaker  cannot  interfere.  The  Rule 
as  now  interpreted  is  of  no  kind  of  use  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended.  It  will 
not  shorten  by  an  hour  debates  in  which  the  regular 
Opposition  sets  itself  openly  against  the  Ministry.  It  is, 
in  fact,  exactly  the  same  thing  as  the  proposed  Rule 
requiring  a  two-thirds  majority,  and  from  the  Irish  point 
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of  view  it  is  open  to  precisely  the  same  objections.  The 
English  minority  will  feel  itself  safe,  but  may  respond  to 
an  appeal  to  put  down  the  Irish  minority.  The  rule, 
as  interpreted,  is  useless  to  the  Government,  and  the 
Government,  which  'vas  for  a  moment  thunderstruck  by 
the  Speaker's  announcement,  resolved  that  it  would  have 
the  Rule  without  the  interpretation  being  formally  imported 
into  it.  It  certainly  seemed  natural  that,  having  had  the 
decision  of  the  Speaker  against  them,  they  should  bow  to 
his  decision,  and  allow  the  Rule  and  his  interpretation  to  go 
together  in  a  formal  shape.  But  many  motives  tolerably 
obvious  prompted  them  to  keep  the  Rule  as  it  was.  They 
found  that  they  had  been  quite  mistaken  in  their  own  in- 
terpretation of  the  Rule,  and  it  would  have  been  undignified 
to  own  their  mistake,  and  to  allow  that  they  had  been 
thundering  against  the  fiendish  device  of  a  two-thirds 
majority,  when  really  their  own  Rule  meant  the  same  thing. 
And  then  the  passing  interpretation  of  one  Speaker  is  only 
a  temporary  misfortune.  They  may  hope  for  a  day  when  a 
Speaker  with  more  enlightenment  and  more  accomplished 
in  Liberal  subtleties  may  sec  that  the  House  does  not  and 
cannot  mean  the  House  at  large,  but  means  the  supporters 
of  the  Government.  And  then  there  arc  Committees.  Who 
can  say  that  a  Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  may  not  be 
rightly  guided,  and  see  at  once,  by  the  light  of  an  intellect 
fresh  from  a  good  party  education,  what  the  Rule  ought  to 
mean,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  little  firmness,  may  be  said 
to  mean  ? 

Among  the  profusion  of  Conservative  speeches  as  to  which 
it  may  be  said  generally  that  the  speakers  kept  their 
temper  in  the  face  of  much  provocation,  and  brought  into 
strong  light  points  which  deserved  much  more  attention 
than  they  received,  none  perhaps  was  more  instructive 
than  the  modest  but  practical  contribution  of  Sir  William 
Hart  Dyke.  He  could  speak  from  long  personal  experi- 
ence, and  exposed  in  a  very  effective  manner  the  absur- 
dity of  supposing  that  Whips  do  not  communicate  freely, 
and  very  ircely,  with  the  Chairman,  whom  they  con- 
fidently reckon  will  behave  as,  what  he  is,  one  of  their  own 
men.  He  considered  it  to  be  a  part  of  his  duty  to  be 
always  expostulating  with  a  friendly  Chairman  for  not 
getting  on  faster  with  Government  business.  Of  course 
every  Chairman  has  to  be  fair,  but  his  fairness  is  that 
of  a  man  who  helps  the  Government  in  a  fair  way. 
He  must  push  on  what  his  chief's  v\aut  to  have  pushed 
on,  but  he  must  be  adroit  enough  not  to  do  his  work 
in  an  openly  offensive  and  arbitrary  manner.  The  Cloture 
would  be  an  admirable  help  to  his  adroitness.  He  could 
scarcely  be  pronounced  to  be  offensive  and  arbitrary 
when  he  claimed  to  be  a  king  under  a  standing  rule  of 
the  House.  Any  one  may  prophesy  anything,  and  it  is 
open  to  those  who  fancy  they  believe  it  to  prophesy  that 
the  Chairmen  of  the  future  will  be  a  different  race  of  beings 
from  the  Chairmen  of  the  past.  Being  charged  with  new 
duties,  they  will  work  in  a  new  spirit.  Let  this  be 
for  a  moment  admitted,  and  then  the  only  result 
will  be  that  the  New  Rule  will  fail  in  Committee 
as  much  as  it  will  fail  in  the  House.  The  next  step  is  in- 
evitable. If  the  present  Rule  will  not  do,  another  Rule 
must  be  found  that  will  do.  When  the  true  use  of  the 
Rule  has  been  once  asserted  to  be  to  enable  a  Liberal 
Government  to  carry  its  measures,  a  Rule  that  fails 
to  effect  its  proper  object  must  be  superseded  by  a 
more  efficacious  Rule.  Mr.  Gladstone  protested  against 
the  notion  that  he  was  laying  a  perpetual  restriction 
upon  the  House.  The  House  can  resolve  one  thing 
one  day,  and  another  thing  another  day.  A  Con- 
servative majority  could  sweep  away  the  First  Rule 
by  one  single  vote.  This  is  quite  true  ;  but  it  is  not 
astonishing  that  this  temporary  character  of  the  Rule 
should  not  win  it  much  favour  with  Conservatives.  If  it 
is  ternpoiary  in  one  way,  it  is  equally  temporary  in 
another.  13y  a  single  vote  of  a  Liberal  majority  it  may  be 
altered  to  make  it  work  as  determined  Liberals  wish  it 
should  work.  When  it  is  once  declared  that  debate  shall 
be  terminable,  and  that  the  object  of  terminating  it  is  to 
enable  the  Government  to  push  on  its  measures,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  safeguards  which  the  Rule,  as  now  inter- 
preted, contains  will  be  swept  away  whenever  it  is 
seriously  apprehended  that  the  Rule  will  not  do  all  it  was 
intended  to  do. 


THE  CUBAN  REFUGEES. 

THE  question  of  the  C"ban  refugees  who  were  arrested  by 
Spanish  officers  outsn' }  the  English  lines  at  Gibraltar 
has  assumed  an  unexpected  and  puzzling  form.  Accord- 
ing to  the  original  story,  the  fugitives  had  been  improperly 
surrendered  by  an  acting  police  magistrate  through  a  gross 
and  culpable  misunderstanding  of  the  orders  of  the  Colonial 
Secretary.  There  was  no  imputation  on  the  Spanish 
officers  who  effected  the  arrest,  as  they  seem,  accord- 
ing to  all  versions  of  the  transaction,  to  have  discharged 
their  duty.  It  was,  indeed,  suspected  that  functionaries  of 
higher  rank  might  have  misrepresented  the  character  of 
the  refugees ;  but  no  statement  which  they  could  have 
made  would  have  excused  or  explained  the  gross  mis- 
conduct attributed  to  the  police  magistrate.  If  the 
demand  for  extradition  had  been  supported  by  state- 
ments, however  plausible,  it  would  still  have  been 
the  plain  duty  of  the  magistrate  to  require  legal 
evidence  of  the  charge,  and  also  to  allow  the  interval 
prescribed  by  lasv  to  elapse  before  he  issued  a  warrant  of 
extradition.  The  position  of  the  Spanish  Government  in 
the  matter  was  not  equally  clear.  It  might  be  discourteous 
or  unfriendly  to  take  advantage  of  the  mistake  of  a  sub- 
ordinate public  officer ;  but,  even  if  he  had  been  misled  by 
official  statements  of  Spanish  authorities,  it  might  be 
doubtful  whether  there  was  ground  for  a  peremptory 
demand  that  the  prisoner  should  be  restored.  No  allega- 
tions which  could  by  any  possibility  have  been  made 
against  the  refugees  could  have  justified  the  magistrate  in 
disregarding  the  express  provisions  of  the  Extradition 
Acts  which  give  effect  to  treaties.  It  might,  therefore,  be 
plausibly  contended  that  in  strict  rigtit  the  Spanish 
Government  was  justified  in  profiting  by  a  blunder 
for  which  it  was  not  in  any  way  responsible.  The  diplo- 
matic communications  arising  from  the  relations  of 
Gibraltar  with  the  neighbouring  part  of  Spain  have  not 
unfrequently  been  affected  by  an  intelligible  feeling  of  irri- 
tation. The  latest  correspondence  of  the  kind  ended  in  a 
failure  to  arrive  at  any  common  understanding,  and  the 
closing  despatches  of  the  Spanish  Minister  and  Lord 
Granville  expressed  disappointment,  if  not  dissatisfaction. 

Whatever  might  be  the  case,  it  was  both  undigaified  and 
imprudent  to  complicate  the  discussion  with  reproaches 
and  threats  addressed  to  the  Spanish  Government.  If  a 
lawful  claim  for  the  surrender  of  the  refugees  could  be 
supported,  it  was  right  to  assume  that  a  foreign  Govern- 
ment would  do  justice  as  soon  as  the  merits  of  the  trans- 
action were  fully  understood.  In  the  case  of  Mason  and 
Slidell,  who  had  been,  with  lawless  violence,  taken  pri- 
soners by  an  American  officer  on  board  an  English  packet, 
the  English  Government,  though  in  consequence  of  the 
information  which  it  received  it  was  making  active 
preparations  for  war,  continued  to  express  a  conventional 
confidence  that  the  Federal  Government  would  discharge 
an  obvious  duty.  It  was  consequently  possible,  when  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  Mr.  Seward  at  the  last  moment  resolved  on 
disregarding  popular  clamour,  to  close  the  controversy 
with  a  few  courteous  .phrases.  In  the  present  instance  ic 
was  impossible  to  suspect  that  the  Spanish  Government 
could  have  been  cognizant  of  the  transaction  till  it  was 
completed.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Lord 
Granville  and  the  English  Minister  at  Madrid  have 
observed  the  rules  of  international  comity  ;  but  hasty 
English  journalists  have  produced  an  unpleasant  impres- 
sion by  their  premature  assumption  of  conditions  which,  if 
they  had  existed,  would  not  have  justified  the  use  of  over- 
bearing language.  When  such  complications  arise,  Cabinets 
and  Foreign  Ministers  are  generally  iuclined  to  satisfy 
reasonable  demands.  Their  principal  difficulties  arise  from 
the  zeal  of  irresponsible  patriots  who  represent  due  cour- 
tesy towards  foreign  Governments  as  unworthy  deference. 
It  is  undesirable  to  furnish  Spanish  agitators  with  pretexts 
for  urging  the  Government  to  pursue  a  disobliging  course. 
At  the  present  moment,  when  a  change  of  Ministry  may 
probably  be  impending,  it  is  both  ungenerous  and  indis- 
creet to  cause  the  actual  Government  to  choose  between 
unpopularity  and  obstinate  rejection  of  amicable  requests. 

The  statement  that  the  Spanish  Cabinet,  sitting  under 
the  presidency  of  the  King,  had  refused  to  restore  the 
refugees  to  English  custody  is  happily  contradicted.  At 
the  time  when  the  refusal  was  announced,  Mr.  Morier 
had  not  even  asked  for  the  concession.  He  may  perhaps 
still  be  waiting  for  the  final  account  of  a  proceeding  which 
i  becomes  with  every  new  report  more  unsatisfactory  and 
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more  inexplicable.  It  now  appears  that  some  pei-sons  in 
public  employment  at  Gibraltar  must  have  been  accom- 
plices in  a  scandalous  violation  of  law,  involving  a  breach 
of  the  national  honour.  The  prisoners,  who  had  escaped 
from  a  Spanish  fortress,  were  not  unimportant  political 
offenders.  Their  chief  was  the  principal  lieutenant  of 
Cespedes,  who  for  many  years  kept  the  civil  war  alive  in 
Cuba.  He  had,  after  the  death  of  his  leader,  for  a  time  com- 
manded the  insurgents  in  chief.  It  is  not  explained  how  he 
and  his  followers  effected  their  escape  on  board  an  English 
vessel.  Their  landing  at  Gibraltar  was  anticipated,  and, 
if  the  latest  narrative  is  true,  some  of  the  police  must  have 
been  bribed  to  deliver  them  into  the  hands  of  Spanish 
officers.  The  Governor  and  the  Colonial  Secretary  were  of 
course  wholly  ignorant  both  of  the  arrivalof  the  ref'ugeesand 
of  their  betrayal  to  their  captors ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  the  perpetrators  of  the  outrage  could  hope  to 
escape  with  impunity.  In  this  version  there  is  no  mention 
of  a  police  magistrate,  nor  would  it  appear  that  there  was 
any  pretence  of  legal  extradition.  It  is  stated  that  on  the 
arrival  at  Gibraltar  of  the  English  ship  which  contained  ] 
the  fugitives  they  were  refused  admission  to  the  fortress  on  j 
the  ground  of  want  of  passports.  It  would  have  been 
strange  if  escaped  prisoners  had  been  provided  with  any 
documents  of  the  kind.  If  the  rule  were  enforced,  no 
foreigner  in  similar  circumstances  could  at  any  time  find 
refuge  or  hospitality  at  Gibraltar.  If,  in  the  result 
of  some  conceivable  revolution,  Seiior  Sagasta  or 
Marshal  Serrano  were  to  escape  from  a  Repub- 
lican prison,  Gibraltar  would  be  closed  to  him  as 
a  place  of  refuge.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  in 
such  cases  there  would  be  a  reference  to  some  higher 
authority  before  the  police  acted  on  instructions  which 
must  have  been  directed  against  smugglers  and  other 
petty  offenders.  In  1849  much  indignation  was  felt 
against  a  Governor  of  Malta  who  refused  to  allow  fugi- 
tives from  Rome,  after  the  French  capture  of  the  city,  to 
land  in  the  island.  He  may  probably  have  been  influenced 
by  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  Pope  ;  but  he  defended 
his  conduct  on  the  ground  that  the  presence  of  a  large 
number  of  military  adventurers  would  be  dangerous  to  the 
peace  and  order  of  the  community.  There  was  no  ques- 
tion of  remitting  the  refugees  to  the  custody  of  the  French 
Commander-in-Chief,  who  had  in  fact  connived  at  their 
escape ;  nor  would  the  most  zealous  of  ecclesiastical  par- 
tisans have  then  ventured  to  surrender  prisoners  to  the 
mercy  of  the  restored  Papal  Government.  Whatever  was 
done,  the  highest  local  authority  acted  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility. It  would  seem  that  the  recent  surrender  of 
prisoners  at  Gibraltar  was  made  by  subordinate  police 
officers. 

Even  if  the  regulation  as  to  passports  applied  indis- 
criminately to  all  comers,  the  natural  consequence  of  a 
want  of  the  regular  papers  would  have  been  a  prohibition 
to  land.  It  seems  almost  incredible  that  the  police  should 
have  apprehended  the  refugees  and  taken  them  to  the  ex- 
treme verge  of  English  jurisdiction,  which  is  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  the  Spanish  lines.  It  may  perhaps 
hereafter  be  necessary  for  technical  purposes  to  ascertain 
whether  the  prisoners  were  arrested  by  the  Spanish  police 
on  the  intervening  neutral  ground.  If  such  a  trespass 
was  committed,  it  was  probably  unintentional,  inasmuch  as 
it  was  the  obvious  interest  of  the  captors  to  avoid  all  un- 
necessary irregularity.  It  is  said,  with  much  probability, 
that  the  police  force  must  have  been  ready  on  the  spot  in 
pursuance  of  some  previous  arrangement ;  but  the  Spanish 
lines  are  always  provided  with  a  guard,  which  might  be  ex- 
pected to  detain  any  persons  who  were  forcibly  expelled  from 
Gibraltar.  If  it  could  be  proved  that  the  English  police 
were  acting  under  a  misapprehension,  and  not  in  further- 
ance of  a  plot,  the  presence  of  a  Spanish  detachment  might 
perhaps  also  be  explained.  It  is  not  improbable  that  some 
new  colour  may  be  given  to  the  transaction  when  all  the 
details  are  fully  known.  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala  is  not  a 
governor  to  tolerate  gross  usurpation  of  his  authority. 
The  measures  which  may  be  taken  to  punish  any  guilty 
parties  will  only  concern  the  English  Government  and  its 
officers.  The  negotiations  with  Spain  may  be  more  com- 
plicated. It  is  due  to  the  honour  of  England  that  every 
practicable  effort  should  be  made  to  protect  foreign 
political  offenders  who  at  one  time  found  refuge  on 
English  territory ;  but  it  is  not  therefore  to  be  inferred  that 
the  law  of  nations  should  be  strained  by  making  imperative 
demands,  which  perhaps  cannot  be  sustained,  on  the 
Spanish  Government.     For  the  miscarriage  which  has 


occurred  English  functionaries  are  primarily,  and  perhaps 
ultimately,  responsible.  It  would  be  well  if  the  Spanish 
Ministers  thought  fit  to  make  a  graceful  concession,  and  it 
is  even  possible  that  they  might  find  an  excuse  for  releasing 
a  captured  insurgent  not  wholly  inconvenient.  The 
refusal  of  a  favour  is  not  a  just  cause  of  quarrel. 


THE  FRENCH  MINISTRY  AND  THE  CHAMBER. 

nnHE  Parliamentary  recess  in  France  has  come  to  an 
-E~  end,  and  the  new  Ministry  has  been  compelled  to 
meet  the  Chambers  and  to  at  least  pretend  to  have  a  policy. 
Apparently  it  is  M.  Duclerc's  personal  ambition  that  has 
laid  this  necessity  upon  his  colleagues.  Their  chances  of 
remaining  in  office  would  have  been  equally  good  if  they 
had  been  content  to  call  themselves  what  the  public  has 
insisted  on  calling  them,  a  Ministry  of  Affairs.  When  all 
men  combine  to  ignore  any  higher  pretensions  on  the  part 
of  the  Cabinet  it  is  perhaps  best  for  the  Cabinet  to  accept 
the  humble  position  assigned  to  it.  That  a  Ministry  of 
Affairs  should  be  in  every  one's  mouth  is  at  least  evidence 
that  the  want  of  such  a  Ministry  is  very  generally  felt. 
To  all  appearance,  indeed,  there  is  no  kind  of  Ministry 
that  is  so  much  wanted.  Political  Ministries  France  has 
had  in  abundance,  but  all  that  has  come  of  them  is  confu- 
sion. They  have  unsettled  everything  that  they  have- 
touchcd.  All  this  time  the  business  of  the  country  has 
been  left  pretty  much  to  chance,  and  chance  seems  to  have- 
resented  having  the  burden  thrown  on  her.  A  system  of 
administration  has  seldom  had  a  graver  series  of  charges 
brought  against  it  than  that  embodied  in  M.  Leroy 
Beaulied's  recent  article  in  the  Journal  des  Dibats. 
For  a  time,  whatever  else  might  go  wrong  in  France,  the 
finances  were  sure  to  go  right.  That  cannot  be  said  of 
them  any  longer.  In  the  last  two  years  there  has  been  a 
steady  fall  in  Rentes.  It  has  been  gradual  and  con- 
sequently little  noticed,  but  it  has  been  continuous  ;  and 
the  result  is  that  the  Frenchman  who  has  invested  his 
money  in  his  own  national  debt  would  have  done  better 
to  invest  it  in  the  national  debt  of  almost  any  other 
country  in  Europe.  Money  has  been  withdrawn  from 
Rentes,  and  has  probably  been  invested  in  countries  which 
its  owners  think  less  exposed  to  political  uncertainties. 
Possibly  the  attitude  of  the  Government  towards  the 
Religious  Orders  has  been  partly  the  cause  of  this  de- 
pression. Some  of  the  Orders  are  large  holders  of  pro- 
perty, and  their  natural  fear  lest  the  result  of  dispersion: 
should  be  confiscation  has  led  them  as  far  as  possible  to 
remove  these  funds  from  France.  Still  in  France  no  con- 
siderable financial  change  ever  takes  place  without  the 
small  investor  being  concerned  in  it.  The  peasant  and  the 
small  shopkeeper  must  to  some  extent  have  become  alarmed, 
and  have  resorted  once  more  to  the  stocking  which,  under 
Napoleon  III.  and  under  M.  Thiers,  they  had  been  led  to 
abandon.  This  is  not  a  good  sign  for  either  the  prosperity 
or  the  tranquillity  of  France.  Wealthy  as  she  is,  she  can- 
not afford  to  allow  her  wealth  to  lie  idle.  M.  Leroy 
Beaulieu  finds  no  difficulty  in  explaining  the  financial 
distrust  which  now  prevails.  It  has,  like  most  other 
things  in  France  nowadays,  a  political  origin.  There  is 
one  cause  above  all  others,  he  says,  to  which  everything 
may  be  traced.  For  the  last  two  years  the  Chambers  and 
the  Government  have  scarcely  enjoyed  a  lucid  interval. 
What  they  had  to  do  was  plain  enough.  They  should  have 
made  as  few  changes  as  possible,  and  so  by  degrees  have 
accustomed  the  people  to  the  new  order  of  things.  Instead 
of  this,  they  have  had  their  hands  always  full,  and  they 
have  found  a  particular  pleasure  in  upsetting  all  the  in- 
terests which  M.  Thiers  was  most  careful  to  protect  and 
reassure.  It  is  almost  incredible  that,  with  the  wonderful 
spectacle  of  the  financial  resurrection  of  France  under  M. 
Thiers's  administration  full  in  their  recollection,  any 
French  Government  should  have  been  found  rash  enough 
to  disregard  the  teaching  conveyed  in  it.  It  is  not  merely, 
however,  that  this  teaching  has  been  disregarded,  it  has 
been  altogether  set  at  defiance.  Successive  Ministries 
seem  to  have  asked  themselves  but  one  question — 
What  would  M.  Thiers  have  done  in  these  circum- 
stances ? — and  to  have  asked  it  with  a  single  eye  to 
doing  the  exact  opposite.  The  result  is  seen  in  the 
downward  course  of  Rentes,  and  it  may  be  seen  hereafter 
in  ways  which  are  more  directly  political.  When  a 
Frenchman  distrusts  the  finances  of  his  Government  he  is 
not  likely  to  trust  it  on  any  other  side  of  its  administration. 
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Before  everything  else  a  French  Ministry  ought  to  be  able 
to  inspire  faith  in  its  power  to  nurse  the  revenue  and  to 
make  business  brisk.  It  may  often  get  blamed  for  failure 
in  these  respects  when  success  has  been  really  beyond  its 
power ;  but  when  acute  financiers  are  able  to  put  their 
finger  on  the  weak  place  and  say,  It  was  because  you  did 
this  and  this  that  Rentes  have  gone  down,  it  is  certain  not 
to  escape.  The  best  attainable  remedy  for  this  state  of 
things  would  be  a  Ministry  which  washed  its  hands  of 
politics  and  devoted  itself  to  nothing  but  the  necessary 
business  of  the  country.  If  such  a  Ministry  could  remain 
in  office  until  the  country  had  determined  what  it  really 
wants  in  the  way  of  more  ambitious  measures,  it  might  by 
degrees  reassure  the  alarmists  who  think  that  a  Govern- 
ment which  is  always  meddling  in  matters  which  are  too 
high  for  it  must  usually  be  doing  mischief. 

The  objection,  no  doubt,  to  a  Ministry  of  this  kind  is 
the  extreme  unlikelihood  of  its  being  able  to  remain  in 
office.  The  uneasiness,  financial  and  political,  of  which 
M.  Leroy  Beaulieu  speaks  is  not  shared  by  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  The  Assembly  is  the  source  from  which 
this  uneasiness  springs,  not  the  place  in  which  it  is  felt. 
It  is  the  misfortune  of  France  that  in  the  slow  and  incon- 
spicuous crisis  through  which  she  is  passing,  her  repre- 
sentatives represent  everything  except  the  country  of 
which  they  are  supposed  to  be  the  mouthpieces.  The 
French  Deputy  is,  for  the  most  part,  elected  by  a  small 
minority  of  the  constituency  to  which  ho  owes  his  seat. 
He  has  had  a  majority  of  votes  ;  but  it  is  only  the 
number  of  abstentions  that  has  converted  them  into  a 
majority.  Nothing  shows  the  state  of  the  French  re- 
presentation better  than  the  clamour  which  is  made  about 
the  return  of  a  Moderate  in  place  of  a  Radical,  or 
of  a  Radical  in  place  of  a  Moderate.  The  shades  of 
difference  between  the  two  candidates  are  for  the  most 
part  too  slight  to  be  detected  by  any  eye  except  that  of 
an  election  agent.  They  are  both  prepared  to  pull  down 
all  that  is  left  of  French  institutions  ;  but  they  disagree 
as  to  the  order  in  which  the  successive  acts  of  demolition 
should  be  taken.  All  that  the  victory  proves  therefore  is 
that  this  or  that  sub-section  of  the  Radical  party  happens 
to  be  the  stronger  in  a  particular  constituency.  The  place 
that  the  Radical  party  really  fills  in  the  constituency  can 
only  be  guessed  at.  But,  as  far  as  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  is 
concerned,  it  is  of  little  moment  what  this  place  is.  When 
all  the  electors  who  are  not  Radicals  keep  away  from  the 
polls,  it  does  not  matter  how  few  the  Radicals  are  who  go  to 
them.  This isthesortof Chamber thatM. DucLERchasto  deal 
with,  and  his  object  in  framing  the  declaration  which  was 
read  on  Thursday  is  evidently  to  do  as  little  as  he  possibly 
can,  and  yet  to  do  enough  not  to  be  turned  out  of  office 
straightway.  Unfortunately,  to  do  enough  to  make  this 
latter  result  decently  probable,  he  must  do  a  great  deal 
which,  if  he  only  consulted  the  interests  of  the  public,  he 
would  leave  undone.  M.  Ddclerc  asks  the  Deputies  to 
put  aside  from  their  immediate  discussion  all  questions 
which  are  not  of  a  nature  to  allow  at  this  moment  of  a 
harmony  of  opinions  and  resolutions  ;  "  in  plainer  terms  " 
— the  burst  of  confidence  is  quite  worthy  of  Mr.  Micawber 
— "  of  the  formation  of  a  Governmental  majority."  But 
what  are  the  questions  which  do  at  this  moment "  allow  of  a 
"  harmony  of  opinions  and  resolutions  ':  ?  M.Duclerc  talks 
of  a  Bill  dealing  with  habitual  criminals,  of  Bills  to  amend  the 
law  relating  to  lunatics,  to  Friendly  Societies,  to  unhealthy 
dwellings,  to  Trades-Unions,  to  joint-stock  Companies,  to 
bankruptcy,  to  sales  of  estates.  But  he  knows  only  too 
well  that  it  is  not  on  measures  like  these  that  a  Govern- 
mental majority  can  be  formed.  The  existing  Chamber 
has  been  accustomed  to  more  savoury  meat ;  and,  though 
it  will  probably  throw  over  the  Government  which  offers 
it,  it  will  certainly  overthrow  a  Government  which  offers 
anything  else.  Poor  M.  Ddclerc  has  to  bear  this  in  mind, 
and  the  result  of  his  meditation  appears  in  the  statement 
that  it  specially  behoves  the  Government  to  settle  the 
long-pending  question  of  judicial  organization.  In  plainer 
terms,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  he  proposes,  at  a  time  when 
the  dignity  and  independence  of  the  magisterial  bench 
arc  more  than  ever  important,  to  subject  both  to  assault. 
No  doubt  M.  Duclerc  will  do  as  little  in  this  way  as  he 
thinks  consistent  with  mollifying  M.  Gambetta.  But  in  a 
matter  of  this  sort  the  mischief  is  equally  great  whether 
little  is  done  or  much.  When  the  judges  receive  a  slap  in 
the  face  in  full  court,  it  is  of  very  little  moment  whether 
the  glove  with  which  it  is  given  be  of  silk  or  leather.  The 
essence  of  the  insult  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  slap,  not  in 


the  material  employed.  Before  M.  Duclerc  can  "  impose 
"  vigorously  upon  all  proper  respect  for  the  law"  he  must 
impose  upon  himself  some  degree  of  respect  for  those  who 
administer  the  law. 


ARMY  REFORM. 

"  DjlLASHES  of  interest,  succeeded  in  each  case  by  utter 
JL  "  indifference  to  and  weariness  of  the  whole  subject," 
is  the  description  given  by  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  in  the 
valuable  article  which  he  has  contributed  to  the  Nineteenth 
Century  for  the  present  month,  of  the  attitude  of  English- 
men towards  army  reform.  He  might  have  said,  if  he 
had  been  in  an  unconciliatory  mood,  that  the  flashes  of 
interest  when  they  come  serve,  as  often  as  not,  to  exhibit 
the  incapacity  of  comprehension  which  lies  beneath  them 
more  than  anything  else.  This  would  have  been  an  ill- 
tempered  remark,  and  perhaps  not  a  wise  one,  but  that 
it  would  not  have  been  wholly  untrue  has  been  shown  by 
not  a  few  of  the  comments  made  on  this  very  paper. 
The  commentators  seem  to  proceed  on  a  syllogism, 
the  mood  and  figure  of  which  will  not  be  found 
stated  in  logic-books,  but  which  is  very  frequently  ex- 
emplified in  political  discussion.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 
is  the  great  advocate  of  short  service  and  all  belong- 
ing to  it  ;  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  has  just  won  the 
battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir  ;  therefore  it  is  impudent  and 
foolish  of  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  to  offer  any  criti- 
cisms on  short  service.  It  would  probably  be  useless 
to  point  out  to  any  person  whose  mental  arrangements 
allow  him  to  use  this  argument  that  Sir  Frederick 
Roberts  does  not,  and  indeed  did  not  in  his  famous  Man- 
sion House  speech,  advocate  the  abolition  of  short  service, 
or  even  to  invite  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  Tel-el- 
Kebir,  even  if  it  had  been  a  far  greater  victory  than  it 
was,  provides  no  argument  for  short  service,  but  rather 
the  reverse.  Controversialists  of  this  kind,  who  have 
come  marvellously  to  the  front  lately,  and  with  whom,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Labodchere,  the  control  of  English  affairs 
is  to  rest  in  the  near  future,  do  not  want  to  be  argued 
with,  nor  is  it  any  use  arguing  with  them.  But  the  demo- 
cratic millennium  is  not  yet,  however  near  it  may  be ; 
and  it  is  still  possible,  even  though  the  cold  fit  of  which 
Sir  Frederick  Roberts  talks  is  already  succeeding  the 
hot,  that  some  attention  may  be  paid  to  the  views  he 
advocates. 

Sir  Frederick  Roberts  does  very  well  to  point  out  that 
in  effect  considerable  concessions  have  already  been  made 
to  those  views  since  he  spoke  in  the  City.  The  period  of 
service  in  the  ranks  has  been  extended,  and  that  in  the 
Reserve  lessened ;  the  option  given  to  non-commissioned 
officers  to  complete  the  full  term  of  twenty-one  years  has 
been  emphasized  in  the  sense  of  inducing  them  to  exercise 
it ;  the  age  of  enlistment  has  been  raised,  and  the  custom 
of  sending  out  raw  recruits  to  India  has  been  stopped. 
That  these  things  have  had  not  a  little  to  do  with  the 
superior  quality  of  the  troops  sent  to  Egypt,  in  comparison 
with  those  sent  to  South  Africa,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
But,  as  Sir  FrederickRoberts  points  out,  or  rather  suggests 
— for  on  this  part  of  the  subject  he  leaves  the  reader  some- 
thing to  supply — it  is  impossible  to  see  in  the  Egyptian 
expedition  a  "proof  of  the  pudding"  which  shows  that 
our  army  arrangements  are  satisfactory.  In  the  first  place 
(this  he  does  not  notice  at  all),  the  proportion  of  picked 
troops  and  troops  not  belonging  to  the  army  proper — that 
is  to  say,  of  the  Guards  and  the  Marines— was  very  large. 
In  the  second,  as  he  does  not  fail  to  point  out,  the  battalions 
sent  abroad  had,  contrary  to  the  whole  spirit  of  the  system, 
to  be  fortified  with  copious  drafts  from  the  Reserves  ;  and 
in  the  third,  as  he  hints,  much  too  long  a  time  elapsed 
between  the  determination  of  the  Government  to  begin 
military  operations  and  the  actual  completion  of  the  force 
despatched.  The  ideal  of  English  military  reformers  (not 
a  very  ambitious  one)  that  au  army  corps  of  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  thousand  men  shall  always  be  ready  to 
go  anywhere  and  do  anything  at  a  week's  notice  is, 
as  far  as  the  experience  of  the  Egyptian  expedition 
goes,  almost  as  far  off  as  ever.  England  certainly  did 
send  out  something  like  an  army  corps.  But  it  was  not 
ready  in  a  week,  or  even  in  a  month ;  it  was  only  made 
np  by  cutting  and  contriving  and  trenching  on  the 
Reserves ;  and,  lastly,  even  when  it  was  ready  to  go,  it 
was  notoriously  unready  to  act,  because  of  its  entire  want 
of  anything  like  organized  transport.    This  last  point  need 
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not  be  touched,  because  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion 
about  it.  Long-service  advocates  and  short-service  advo- 
cates alike  admit  that  our  present  system  of  dealing  with 
transport  arrangements  is  probably  the  most  wasteful  and 
certainly  the  most  ineffective  that  can  possibly  be  im- 
agined. 

It  is,  however,  with  the  question  of  the  time  of  enlist- 
ment that  Sir  Frederick  Roberts's  name  is  most  generally 
connected,  and  that  question  is  certainly  the  most  press- 
ing.   There  has,  no  doubt,  been  made  in  the  last  eighteen 
months  a  very  considerable  concession  to  his  views.  The 
question  now  is  whether  more  ought  not  to  be  done  in 
the  same  direction.    Those  views  as  now  stated  are,  that 
not  merely  non-commissioned  officers,  but  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  privates,  should  be  allowed  and  encouraged  to 
remain  in  the  ranks  for  more  than  the  eight  or  nine  years 
which  is  now  the  maximum ;  that  regiments  for  foreign 
service  should  be  kept  up  at  a  full  strength  of  seasoned 
men,  so  as  to  need  no  drafts  from  Reserves  or  from  other 
corps  when  ordered  on  service  ;  that  the  Reserve,  which  on 
the  Cardwell-Childers  system  has  notoriously  failed  to 
reach  anything  like  the  expected  numbers,  should  be  pro- 
vided by  bringing  the  Militia  and  the  Volunteers  into 
closer  connexion  with  the  regular  army.    The  first  condi- 
tion is,  it  will  be  observed,  a  modification  of  the  suggestion 
of  a  separate  foreign  army,  which  Sir  Frederick  Roberts 
was  understood  to  make  at  the   Mansion  House,  and 
it  is  a  decided  improvement  on  it.    It  is  indeed  hardly 
more  than  what  all  War  Secretaries,  from  Lord  Cardwell 
downwards,    have  professed  to  be  aiming  at,  though 
they  have  never    been  able  to  bring  it    about.  The 
last  point,  important  as  it  is,  is,  in  connexion  with  the  faot 
that  the  calculations  of  the  reserve  strength  have  utterly 
broken  down,  and  that,  in  view  of  the  recent  concessions 
as  to  length  of  service  with  the  colours,  they  must  break 
down  more  and  more,  a  very  important  point,  but  it  is 
not  the  most  pressing.    The  most  pressing  point  is  the 
question  whether  it  is  possible  to  get  together  the  re- 
quired army  corps  of  seasoned  troops,  ready  at  a  moment's  , 
notice,  by  the  system  of  short  service  only,  or  whether  that 
system — indispensable  as  it  undoubtedly  is  at  the  present 
time  for  the  getting  together  of  the  army  at  large — requires 
to  be  still  further  tempered  by  an  admixture  of  long  ser- 
vice.   For  the  latter  plan  there  are  two  strong  arguments, 
both  of  which  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  puts.    One  is  the 
^advantage  of  leavening  the  ranks  with  old  soldiers.  This, 
of  course,  is  a  matter  on  which  there  are  the  widest  and 
the  warmest  differences  of  opinion.     But  all  experience 
is  against  the  advocates  of  boys,  and  as  for  opinion  apart 
from  experience  it  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  the 
most  distinguished  advocate- of  young  troops  has  just 
achieved  a  great  success  by  the  aid  of  an  army  out  of  which 
young  troops  were  carefully  weeded.    The  other  argu- 
ment is  more  novel.    It  is  generally  assumed  that  the  short 
service  and  Reserve  system  is  popular.    But,  while  there 
are  nojioubt  many  men  whose  military  ardour  or  whose 
distaste  for  civil  employment  is  exhausted  in  six  years, 
there  are,  on  the  contrary,  certainly  some  and  probably 
many  whose  case  is  just  the  reverse.    When  their  time  is 
up  they  are  unwilling  to  leave,  and  unfit  for  civil  employ- 
ment.    They  cannot  all  be  non-commissioned  officers, 
and  pei'haps  some  of  them,  though  they  are   the  stuff 
for    excellent   privates,    are   not    the    stuff    for  non- 
commissioned officers.     These  good  soldiers  are  forced 
to  become  bad  civilians,  and  they  go  off,  perhaps  to 
,  give  the  army  a  bad  name,  certainly  to  grumble  over  its 
arrangements  and  to  deter  recruits  from  joining  it.  No 
one  but  an  arrant  doctrinaire  can  advocate  the  expulsion 
of  such  men  from  the  ranks.   For  once,  the  conclusions  of 
general  common  sense  agree  to  the  letter  with  those  of 
■  professional  experience,  and  on  the  other  side  there  is 
nothing  to  set  but  an  obstinate  theory.  To  obtain  as  large 
i  a  number  of  recruits  as  possible  by  making  the  conditions 
,  of  enlistment  tempting  and  light ;   to  keep  as  large  a 
-  number  of  seasoned  men  as  possible,  provided  they  are 
I  willing  to  stay — these  are  the  two  aims,  not  in  the  least 
i  mutually  exclusive,  which  a  War  Secretary  should  set 
}  before  him.     What  is  wanted  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  large 
r  number  of  men  for  a  short  time ;   in  the   second,  a 
i  smaller  number  of    men   for   a   long   time ;   and  the 
alteration    of   making    the    Reserve    optional  instead 
of  compulsory,  and  relying  on  the  Militia  and  Volunteers 
to  supply  its  deficiencies,  certainly  seems  to  meet  all  re- 
|  quirements.     As  for  recent  events,  the  Afghan,  South 
!  African,  and  Egyptian  campaigns  prove  almost  to  demon- 
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stration  the  value  of  the  old  soldier — the  last  as  much  as 
the  first  in  respect  of  his  presence,  the  second  in  respect  of 
his  absence.  That  the  old  soldier  when  wanted  ought  to 
be  ready  in  his  battalion,  and  not  to  be  drafted  from  the 
Reserve,  need  not  be  argued,  for  there  habemus  confitentes. 
Now  at  pi-esent,  improved  though  the  system  has  lately 
been,  the  way  in  which  he  ought  not  to  be  got  is  the  only- 
way  in  which,  in  most  cases,  he  is  to  be  got. 


THE  PULLMAN  CAR  DISASTER. 

THE  Coroner's  inquiry  into  the  death  of  Dr.  Arthur 
by  the  fire  in  the  Pullman  car  has  made  things  as 
clear  as  the  incidents  of  the  case  allowed.    The  verdict  of 
the  jui'y  is  extremely  sensible  and  straightforward.  Their 
theory  as  to  the  origin  of  the  fire  may  not  be  demonstrably 
correct,  but  it  is  the  most  probable  of  the  explanations 
suggested  by  the  evidence,  and  it  is  only  put  forward  as 
an  expression  of  belief.    Their  opinion  that  Dr.  Arthur 
might  have  been  saved  before  the  train  was  taken  to  the 
water  crane  had  his  position  in  the  car  been  definitely 
known,  was  properly  associated  with  an  exoneration  of  the 
officials  from  blame.    Railway  servants  cannot  be  expected 
to  show  more  than  ordinary  judgment  and  decision  in 
peculiarly  trying  circumstances,  and  when  a  railway  car- 
riage is  in  flames  there  is  room  for  an  allowable  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  best  means  of  putting  it  out  quickly. 
Dr.  Arthur's  friends  will  naturally  be  most  interested  in 
the  passage  in  the  verdict  which  relates  to  his  bodily 
condition  at  the  time  when  the  fire  broke  out.  There 
is  nothing  whatever  to  show  that  in  taking  a  strong 
narcotic  he  did  anything  more  than  may  fairly  have 
seemed  to  him  the  most  prudent  course  for  an  invalid  in 
view  of  a  long  night  journey.    There  would  have  been 
ample  time  for  him  to  sleep  off  the  effects  of  the  dose 
before  the  train  reached  its  destination;  and  a  sleepless 
night  is  a  thing  quite  unpleasant  enough  to  be  avoided,  even 
when  it  is  passed  in  the  comparative  comfort  of  a  sleep- 
ing-car.   It  is  unfortunate  that  the  eagerness  of  the  rail- 
way officials  to  shift  the  blame  from  their  own  shoulders — 
where,  indeed,  it  never  even  presumably  rested — should 
have  led  them  to  lay  so  much  stress  upon  the  stupor 
which  they  had  noticed  in  Dr.  Arthur  before  the  train 
left  London.    The  effect  of  drugs  has  before  now  been 
mistaken  for  intoxication,  but  never  before  perhaps  under 
circumstauces  so  calculated  to  injure  the  character  of  a 
dead  man  or  to  give  pain  to  his  living  friends.  Dr. 
Arthur's  fate  may  serve  as  a  useful  warning  to  travellers 
who  attach  an  exaggerated  importance  to  the  annoyances  of 
a  long  journey.    It  is  impossible  to  be  sure  that  before  the 
influence  of  a  narcotic  has  passed  away  they  may  not  be  in 
a  position  where  the  full  use  of  their  faculties  will  be 
needed  to  save  their  lives.  If  Dr.  Arthur  had  remembered 
this  contingency  he  would  in  all  probability  have  been 
alive  now.    A  restless  night  might  have  caused  him  much 
suffering,  but  it  would  not  have  allowed  him  to  be  burnt 
in  his  bed. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  jury  the  fire  was  accidentally 
caused  by  Mr.  Cranstoun's  reading-lamp,  and  they  ap- 
pend to  their  verdict  a  recommendation  that  the  use  of 
reading-lamps  in  Pullman  cars  be  strictly  forbidden.  If 
the  Pullman  Car  Company,  or  the  railways  which  use  their 
carriages,  do  nothing  to  make  such  a  regulation  easier 
to  obey,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  after  a  very  short  time 
no  attention  will  be  paid  to  it.  The  walls  of  every  railway 
station  are  already  hung  with  similar  prohibitions  which 
are  daily  disregarded  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  company's 
officials.  A  passenger  who  takes  a  berth  in  a  sleeping-car 
may  not  be  at  all  assured  as  to  his  ability  to  sleep  through 
the  night,  and  if  he  expects  to  lie  wide  awake  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  journey  he  may  look  forward  with  reasonable 
dislike  to  the  prospect  of  having  nothing  to  read  by 
except  the  dim  oil  lamp  which  is  all  that  Railway  Com- 
panies usually  supply.  It  is  not  very  obvious  how  the 
use  of  a  reading-lamp  is  to  be  detected,  unless,  indeed,  the 
conductor  is  authorized  actually  to  put  his  head  into  the 
passenger's  berth  and  satisfy  himself  beyond  the  possibility 
of  mistake  that  there  is  no  lamp  concealed  behind  the 
closely-drawn  curtains.  That  would  be  so  unpleasant  a 
duty  to  perform  that  we  may  be  sure  that  the  conductors 
would  omit  it  as  soon  as  they  could  do  so  with  safety.  The 
prohibition  of  a  reading-lamp  would  then  stand  on  a  level 
with  the  prohibition  of  smoking  before  the  introduction  of 
smoking-carriages.  Everybody  would  know  that  it  existed, 
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and  every  one  would  know  that  it  might  be  evaded.  There 
can  be  no  insuperable  difficulty  in  providing  each  berth  in 
a  sleeping-carriage  with  a  light  which  shall  be  bright 
enough  to  read  by,  and  well  enough  secured  to  be  a  source 
of  no  danger  to  the  passengers.  A  screen  might  be  placed, 
as  in  the  ordinary  coaches  of  the  night  mail  to  Scotland, 
so  that  the  inmate  of  the  berth  could  shut  out  the 
light  when  he  felt  sleepy,  and  withdraw  it  agaiu  if  he  felt 
wakeful.  It  argues  some  want  of  invention  on  the  part 
either  of  the  Pullman  Car  Company  or  of  the  Midland 
Railway  that  a  passenger  should  be  obliged  to  carry  the 
means  of  lighting  his  berth  in  a  sleeping- carriage  about 
with  him.  A  light  which  does  not  enable  a  man  to  read 
is  not  properly  a  light  at  all.  When  he  is  asleep,  it  is  not 
wanted ;  when  he  is  awake,  it  answers  no  useful  purpose. 

The  jury  properly  call  attention  to  the  clause  in  the 
Midland  Company's  rules  which  prevents  an  engine-driver 
from  stopping  his  train  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
after  the  communication  whistle  has  sounded.  The  plea 
alleged  in  justi6cation  of  this  rule  is  that  the  driver 
ought  not  to  pull  up  a  train  until  it  is  under  the 
protection  of  a  signal.  Whatever  may  be  happening  in 
the  carriages  cannot,  it  is  argued,  be  worse  than  the 
risk  of  being  run  into  by  a  following  train.  The  fault 
in  this  explanation  is  that  it  proves  too  much.  Engine- 
drivers  are  not  absolutely  forbidden  to  stop  their  train 
before  it  is  protected  by  some  fixed  signal.  The  trains 
are  provided  with  an  apparatus  for  signalling  which 
the  driver  is  authorized  to  use  if  he  is  sufficiently  im- 
pressed by  the  need  for  stopping  at  once.  If  it  is  safe  to 
trust  to  this  apparatus  in  one  case,  it  is  safo  to  trust  to  it 
in  another ;  indeed,  the  more  frequently  it  is  used  the 
more  familiar  railway  servants  will  become  with  it,  and 
the  more  accustomed  to  be  constantly  on  the  look-out  for 
it.  Under  the  present  rule,  the  decision  whether  to  stop 
the  train  immediately  or  to  run  on  to  the  next  signal  station 
is  taken  away  from  those  who  at  least  know  the  nature 
and  circumstances  of  the  danger,  though  they  may  over- 
rate its  gravity,  and  given  to  a  man  who  in  many  cases 
can  know  nothing  whatever  about  it.  The  direction  to 
the  driver  is  that  when  he  hears  the  whistle  he  is  to  look 
back  along  the  train  and  notice  if  there  is  anything  to  in- 
dicate why  the  alarm  has  been  given.  If  any  cause  of  alarm 
could  be  supposed  likely  to  manifest  itself  so  as  to  strike 
the  engine-driver's  eye,  it  is  a  fire  of  the  magnitude  of  that 
in  which  Dr.  Arthur  met  his  death.  But  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  struck  the  driver  in  the  first  instance  ;  and  it  is 
easy  to  imagine  many  causes  of  alarm  which  could  not 
possibly  strike  him  in  the  first  instance.  A  lunatic  might 
murder  all  the  inmates  of  a  sleeping-car  in  succession 
before  any  sign  of  what  he  was  doing  would  be  visible  at 
the  other  end  of  the  train.  If  it  is  worth  while  to  have 
a  communication  with  the  driver  at  all,  it  is  worth  while 
to  have  one  which  is  certain  to  bring  the  train  to  a  stand 
in  the  shortest  time  in  which  the  steam  can  be  shut  off 
and  the  brake  applied.  Where  the  alarm  is  given  from  a 
Pullman  car,  there  is  not  even  the  excuse  for  disregarding 
it  which  there  would  be  if  it  came  from  an  ordinary  car- 
riage. It  is  almost  impossible  that  it  should  be  given 
without  the  conductor's  knowledge,  and  exceedingly  un- 
likely that  it  should  be  given  except  by  his  direction. 


MR.  GREEN  RELEASED. 

~j\/jTR.  GREEN  being  now  a  free  man,  to  the  comfort  of 
-LvJL  all  Christian  and  reasonable  people,  we  may  profit- 
ably review  the  conduct  of  the  principal  characters  of  the 
drama,  as  they  reveal  themselves  in  the  closing  tableau 
presented  in  Lord  Penzance's  Court.  Mr.  Green  himself 
gave  a  new  significance  and  force  to  the  stale  jest  of  being 
"  conspicuous  by  his  absence."  He  had  no  business  there, 
for  in  his  own  eyes  he  was  no  longer  vicar  of  Miles 
Platting,  not  because  the  law  had  been  too  much  for  him, 
but  because  he  had  voluntarily  placed  his  resignation  in 
his  patron's  hands.  What  might  be  done  for  or  against 
him  in  connexion  with  the  jurisdiction  which  he  abhorred 
was  a  matter  on  which  he  had  precluded  himself  from 
having  any  opinion.  Of  this  resignation  of  course  Lord 
Penzance  took  not  the  slightest  notice ;  but  it  was  credit- 
able in  Mr.  Green  to  have  done  an  act  intended  to  relieve 
his  zealous  patron  from  a  dilemma  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  very  embarrassing.  Sir  Percival  Heywood 
would  not  recognize  Lord  Penzance's  deprivation,  and 
}  ct,  if  he  did  not  fill  up  the  living  within  the  prescribed 


time,  it  would  lapse  to  the  Bishop,  and  he  would  find 
himself  ousted  from  all  his  interest  in  tho  parish. 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Christie,  who  represented  the  Bishop 
of  Manchester,  was  straightforward  and  gentlemanlike  ; 
he  was  followed  by  Mr.  Jeune,  whom  we  must  regard  as 
the  mouthpiece  of  the  Church  Association  speaking  to  his 
brief.  In  that  character  we  must  confess  that  he  raises 
our  astonishment,  though  not  our  admiration.  We  have 
learnt  to  expect  much  from  the  Church  Association,  but 
they  have  at  length  succeeded  in  transcending  our  most 
sanguine  anticipations  when  "  they  emphatically  dis- 
"  claimed  all  responsibility  for  the  duration  of  Mr.  Green's 
"  imprisonment."  Of  course,  poor,  innocent,  benevolent 
people,  they  knew  less  than  any  one  else  of  it ;  perhaps  it 
was  the  Lord  Mayor,  perhaps  it  was  the  Khedive,  per- 
haps it  was  the  Mahdi  himself  who  plotted  the  act,  but  not 
the  Church  Association.  In  the  eyes  of  their  fellow-sub- 
jects the  Association  seemed  to  have  some  external  con- 
nexion with  the  proceeding ;  but  even  this  might  have  been 
obviated  had  it  not  been  for  the  obtuse  perversity  of  the 
Bishop  of  Manchester.  "  If  a  curate  had  been  appointed 
"  on  the  issue  of  the  inhibition,  such  imprisonment  need 
"  not  have  occnrred  at  all."  So,  then,  the  murder  is  out  at 
last,  and  it  seems  that  Mr.  Green,  in  being  subjected  to  the 
protracted  wrong  and  inconvenience  of  his  imprisonment, 
followed  as  it  was  by  deprivation,  was  merely  made  use  of 
as  the  handy  whipping-boy  of  the  Bishop  of  Manchester, 
because  that  proud  prelate  declined  to  act  a*  by  law  he  was 
in  no  way  compelled  to  do,  and  preferred  to  please  himself 
and  the  parishioners  of  Miles  Platting  by  leaving  Mr. 
Green's  curate  to  perform  the  services  instead  of  intrud- 
ing any  other  curate  for  the  gratification  of  the  Church 
Association.  This  shameless  confession  of  the  policy  of 
the  persecuting  Society  will  not,  we  should  think,  be  easily 
forgotten,  if  caucuses  and  clotures  have  not  sapped  the 
old  English  respect  for  liberty. 

But,  after  all,  the  spirit  of  Lord  Penzance's  judgment 
is   that  which   will  attract  most  notice.     This  was  a 
golden  opportunity  for  a  judge   of  tact   and   of  large 
heart  to   shape   his   decision   so    as,    without  compro- 
mising his  convictions,  to  reinstate  himself  in  the  regards 
of  that  portion  of  the  Church  with  which  he  must  know 
himself  not  to  be  very  popular.    It  was  an  act  of  mercy  that 
he  was  being  called  on  to  perform,  and  the  person  before 
him  was  one  who  had  suffered  long  and  gravely  for  an 
offence  the  real  extent  of  which,  in  contrast  with  its  legal 
enormity,  it  is  well  to  review.    Mr.  Green  had  not  thrown 
a  parish  of  divided  sentiments  into  confusion,    for  his 
parishioners  were  all  with  him,  and  his  three  accusers  were 
hired  outsiders.    Nor  was  his  ritual  the  capricious  extrava- 
gance of  the  Dlrcctorivm  Anglicanum}  but  something  very 
little,  if  at  all,  beyond  that  recognized  High  Church  torm  of 
worship  which  dignitaries  now  tolerate  and  encourage. 
How  did  Lord   Penzance    use  an  opportunity  such  as 
had  never  before  been  his  to  deal  with  ?    Of  course  he 
paid  the  conventional  compliment  to  Mr.  Green  as  an 
"  educated  man  of  blameless  character  " ;  but  there  his 
sympathy  began  and  ended.    The  judgment,  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  runs  on  like  one  of  the  storms  to  which  we 
have  lately  been  accustomed,  sometimes  soughing,  some- 
times roaring,  in  a  tone  now  carping  and  nagging,  and 
then  ominously  booming  while  it  buffets  Mr.  Green,  as  one 
who  had,  by  the  perverse  obstinacy  of  his  conscientious- 
ness, brought  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Public  Worship  Act, 
and  of  those  who  represent  it,  into  much  unpopularity. 
While,  however,  the  Judge  bears  so  heavily  upon  the 
unfortunate  clergyman,  who  had  been,  we  should  have 
thought,  sufficiently  punished  by  being  imprisoned  ami 
deprived,  without  the  superadded  torture  of  being  lectured, 
he  has  not  a  word  to  bestow  of  criticism,  however  mild, 
on  the  persistent  spitefulness  of  that  ring  of  malignant 
busybodies  who  have  for  years  been  keeping  the  Church 
of  England  in  hot  water   because  an  inoffensive  vicar 
in  a  squalid  suburb  of  Manchester  chose   to  conduct 
his  services  with  forms  which  were  much  comfort  to 
parishioners  who  have  but  little  enjoyment  of  the  good 
things  of  this   life,  and  because  a  Bishop,  over  whom 
neither  they  nor  Mr.  Green  had  any  control,  refuses  to 
please  them  about  the  choice  of  a  curate.    Meek  silence 
was  all  which  Lord  Penzance  had  to  exhibit  to  men  who 
tell  him  so  plainly  that  they  care  nothing  for  him  or  for 
his  office,  and  nothing  for  the  Episcopate  whose  justiciary 
he  claims  to  be,  except  as  they  can  employ  office,  Judge, 
and  Bishops  as  instruments  for  carrying  out  their  own 
policy.     This  is  not  the  place  to  argue  whether  Mr. 
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Greek  might  or  might  not  have  submitted  under  protest. 
Lord  Penzance,  who  has  his  feelings  about  the  Church 
Association  so  well  under  control,  is  ill  advised  enough  to 
betray  his  soreness  at  the  vicar  of  Miles  Platting  having 
taken  another  course,  for  to  him  Miles  Platting  and  the 
Church  of  England  iu  general  exist  for  a  functionary 
whom  he  does,  and  Mr.  Hcbbard  does  not,  believe  to  be 
the  Dean  of  Arches.    Lord  Penzance's  final  reason  for  de- 
creeing the  release  deserves  to  be  recited  in  his  own  re- 
markable language  :— "  Anything  like  an  attempt  to  obtain 
"  from  him  a  recognition,  however  tardy,  of  the  duty 
«  which  he  owes  to  his  Sovereign  and  to  his  country  in 
"  rendering  a  willing  compliance  to  the  laws  under  which 
"he   lives,  and  under  which  he  held  his  preferments, 
"  would  involve  a  struggle  with  him  entirely  beneath  the 
"  dignity  of  the  Court."    These  are  brave  words  ;  but  not 
the  kind  of  brave  words  which  used  to  come  from  the  lips 
of  a  Holt,  a  Mansfield,  or  a  Stowell.    In  fact,  it  might 
be  hinted  that  they  are  a  little  burlesque.    The  "  dignity 
"  of  the  Court  "  has  before  now  led  its  representative  to 
perpetrate  many  strange  sayings  and  doings  ;  but  we  never 
recollect  its  having  prompted  a  Judge  to  propose  to  obtain 
from  a  clergyman  who  had  abandoned  preferment  rather 
than  tamper  with  conscientious  convictions  a  recognition, 
either  ready  or  tardy,  of  the  duty  which  he  owes  to  his 
Sovereign  to  pull  off  his  green  stole,  and  of  the  duty  which 
he  owes  to  his  country  to  snuff  out  his  candles.  The 
Judge  speaks  words  of  wisdom  when  he  declares  at  last 
that  this  attempt  would  be  entirely  beneath  the  dignity  of 
the  Court ;  but  he  would  have  consulted  his  own  dignity 
a  little  more  completely  if  he  had  not  chosen  the  open 
Court  for  the  process  of  audibly  reaching  a  conclusion  at 
once  sound  and  inglorious.    If  the  Ritualists  err  in  mis- 
taking the  proportions  of  things,  doomstevs  can  hardly  be 
acquitted  when  they  perpetrate  the  absurdity  of  propound- 
ing their  own  construction  of  rubrical  niceties  with  Sinaitic 
thunders.    Lord  Penzance  may  have  heard  that  keeping 
Mr.  Green  in  prison  was  doing  much  harm  to  the  cause 
dear  to  the  Church  Association ;  so  he  may  have  thought 
it  worth  while  to  try  how  little  good  to  the  same  cause 
letting  Mr.  Green  out  could  effect.    Eight  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  Public  Worship  Act  became  law,  and 
all  men,  from  the  Episcopate   downwards,  except  the 
Church  Association  and   Lord   Penzance,  have  grown 
heartily  sick  of  it.    Till  this  recent  exhibition,  we  had 
hoped  that  facts  might  have  had  some  effect  even  upon 
the  Judge.    A  Royal  Commission  is  sitting  to  reform  the 
ecclesiastical  judicature.    Will  it  be  able  to  reform  the 
ecclesiastical  judiciary  ? 


NEW  STREETS  AND  OVERCROWDING. 

npHE  case  of  Spencer  v.  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
J-   Works,  which  was  tried  before  Mr.  Justice  Chitty  on 
Monday,  may  serve  to  remind  those  who  interest  them- 
selves in  the  housing  of  the  London  poor  how  little  has 
yet  been  done  to  make  that  housing  any  better.  The 
question  raised  by  the  action  had  reference  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  33rd  Section  of  the  Metropolitan  Im- 
provements Act  of  1877.  In  form  this  question  was  highly 
technical ;  but  Mr.  Justice  Chitty  had  really  to  decide 
whether  some  five  thousand  people   in   the   parish  of 
1  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields  should  be  driven  to  pack  them- 
1  selves  a  little  closer  in  that  already  overcrowded  district. 
The  plaintiff  owns  sixty-three  houses  inhabited  by  the 
labouring  classes,  and  the  Metropolitan  Board  wish  to 
remove  these  houses,  in  order  to  make  a  new  street  from 
Piccadilly  Circus  to  New  Oxford  Street.    Accordingly  the 
Board  served  the  plaintiff,  first  with  a  notice  to  treat  for 
the  purchase  of  his  houses,  and  next  with  a  notice  that  a 
jury  would  be  summoned  to  assess  the  purchase-money 
and  compensation.    It  may  be  supposed  that  the  plaintiff 
1  was  not  satisfied  with  the  amount  he  expected  to  get  from 
;  a  jury,  for,  by  way  of  reply  to  these  notices,  he  disputed 
!  the  right  of  the  Board  to  take  down  his  houses.    The  Act, 
'  he  maintained,  marked  out  two  conditions,  by  satisfying 
one  or  other  of  which  the  Board  might  do  all  that  they 
,  wanted  to  do ;  and  neither  of  these  conditions  has  been 
\  complied  with.  Before  the  Board  can  take,  for  the  purposes 
|  of  the  Act,  fifteen  or  more  houses  occupied  by  the  labouring 
I  classes,  they  must  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  that  sufficient  accommodation  for  the  displaced 
1  inmates  has  been  provided  upon  certain  specified  lands;  and, 
!  in  order  to  the  fulfilment  of  this  condition,  the  Board  are 


directed  from  time  to  time  to  acquire  or  appropriate  land, 
and  to  sell  or  let  the  same  for  the  erection  of  dwellings  for 
the  labouring  class.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  empowered, 
however,  to  waive  this  condition,  provided  that  the  Board 
is  able  to  prove  to  his  satisfaction  that  the  required 
accommodation  has  been  provided  elsewhere.  In  the 
present  case,  the  Board  has  not  proved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  that  the  necessary  accommoda- 
tion has  been  provided  on  certain  specified  lands,  nor  had 
they  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
forego  this  proof.  Their  contention  was  that  the  time  for 
making  their  choice  between  these  alternatives  had  not 
arrived.  They  admitted  that  before  taking  possession  of 
more  than  fifteen  houses  they  were  bound  to  provide  in 
some  way  for  the  displaced  tenants  ;  but  they  maintained 
that,  as  they  had  not  yet  taken  possession  of  the  houses, 
they  had  not  come  under  the  obligations  imposed  by  the 
Act.  Thus  the  whole  question  turned  on  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "  take  "  in  the  33rd  Section.  Is  it  equivalent  to 
purchase  or  to  taking  possession  ?  Mr.  Justice  Chitty 
held  that  it  is  equivalent  to  purchase,  and  that,  as  the 
Board  had  bought  the  plaintiff's  houses,  subject  to  the 
assessment  of  the  purchase-money  by  a  jury,  they  had 
taken  them  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  That  being 
so,  it  was  admitted  that  the  Board  had  no  case.  They  had 
done  what  they  are  permitted  to  do  under  one  of  two  con- 
I  ditions,  without  having  fulfilled  either  of  them.  Accord- 
ingly an  injunction  was  granted,  and  the  Board  were 
forbidden  to  go  any  further  with  the  purchase  until  they 
had  complied  with  the  proviso  in  tho  33rd  Section  of  the 
Act.  Mr.  Justice  Chitty  did  not  say  that  the  interests  of 
the  labouring  classes  would  not  be  well  protected  under 
the  Statute  as  interpreted  by  the  Board,  but  he  thought 
that  they  would  be  still  better  protected  under  the  Statute 
as  interpreted  by  the  plaintiff,  and  he  saw  no  ground  for 
cutting  down  the  intention  of  the  Legislature. 

The  decision,  if  it  is  not  upset,  is  important,  because  it 
is  more  and  more  evident  that  if  anything  effectual  is  done 
to  provide  the  London  poor  with  better  houses,  it  will  be 
done  in  connexion  with  the  construction  of  new  streets. 
The  hope   on  which  the  Artisans'  Dwellings  Acts  were 
:  founded  is  essentially  a  hope  deferred.     The  municipal 
j  authorities  are  less  anxious  than  was  expected  to  put  the 
I  Acts  in  force,  and  for  some  cause  or  other  there  is  not 
i  much  eagerness  on  the  part  either  of  philanthropic  Com- 
j  panies  or  of  speculative  builders  to  take  the  cleared  spaces 
off  the  authorities'  hands.    As  the  schemes  contemplated 
by  the  Acts,  even  when  they  were  most  numerous  and 
most  vigorously  pushed  forward,  never  kept  pace  with  the 
crying  demand  for  more  accommodation,  the  huge  arrears 
of  bad  and  insufficient  housing  remain  untouched.  Here 
and  there  a  block  of  new  buildings  may  be  met  with,  but 
in  comparison  with  the  new  buildings  that  are  needed  they 
amount  to  nothing.    It  must  be  admitted  that  the  diffi- 
culties of  carrying  out  the  full  design  of  the  Acts  have 
proved  unexpectedly  great ;  and  as  yet,  though  the  Acts 
have  been  tinkered  more  than  once,  no  great  good  seems 
to  have  come  of  them.    The  making  of  new  streets,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  process  that  is  much  more  likely  to  be 
pushed  on  vigorously.    The  interests  of  the  neighbourhood 
are  concerned  in  improvements  of  this  kind,  and  the 
Metropolitan  Board  gets  credit  for  undertaking  and  carry- 
ing them  through.    If,  however,  they  are  carried  through 
without  reference  to  the  interests  of  the  poor  inhabitants 
of  the  districts  through  which  the  new  streets  pass,  they 
cannot  fail  to  inflict  on  them  very  great  additional  suffer- 
ing.   New  streets  are  seldom  laid  out  in  wealthy  and 
fashionable  neighbourhoods.    There  streets  sufficient  for 
all  purposes  exist  already.    Where  new  streets  are  wanted 
is  among  those  nests  of  dwellings  that  were  either  squalid 
to  begin  with,  or  have  become  squalid  from  lapse  of  time 
and  change  of  circumstance.    Here,  though  the  necessi- 
ties of  traffic  call  for  better  means  of  communication, 
the  necessities  of  the  inhabitants  call  at  the  very  least 
for  no  further  curtailment  of  the  space  already  too  scanty 
in  which  they  have  to  live.     In  the  first  instance,  the 
second  of  these  necessities  was  entirely  put  out  of  sight. 
Railways  and  streets  were  planned  with  wanton  dis- 
regard of  what  might  happen  to  the  poor  who  were 
turned  out  of  their  houses  to  make  room  for  them. 
Now  that  Parliament  has  a  better  sense  of  its  duties, 
and  has  forbidden  the  making  of  more  improvements  on 
this  same  easy-going  principle,  the  Metropolitan  Board 
find  that  their  action  is  inconveniently  fettered  by  new 
restraints.    What  the  Board  desire  is  to  recoup  them- 
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selves  for  the  cost  of  the  new  streets  out  of  the  money 
they  get  from  the  houses  to  be  built  in  them.  But  if 
these  houses  are  to  be  inhabited  by  the  poor  whom  the 
making  of  the  street  has  displaced,  the  gratification  of 
this  wish  must  be  seriously  interfered  with.  Houses  let 
out  in  rooms  to  weekly  tenants  are  not  likely  to  yield  a 
profit  which  will  repay  the  Board  for  the  large  outlay  they 
have  necessarily  incurred  ;  and  as  a  consequence  of  this, 
there  have  been  numerous  attempts  on  the  part  of  the 
Board,  either  by  litigation  or  by  legislation,  to  get  the  severity 
of  the  recent  Acts  abated. 

The  argument  usually  employed  is  the  increased  facilities 
which  railways  afford  for  living  some  little  way  out  of 
London.  Why,  it  is  asked,  when  land  in  St.  Giles's  is  wanted 
for  other  purposes,  and  can  only  be  had  at  a  price  which 
makes  it  essential  from  a  business  point  of  view  to  devote  it 
to  other  purposes,  should  the  poor  want  to  live  there  any 
longer  ?  There  are  healthier  situations  to  be  had  five  miles 
out,  and  there  are  Railway  Companies  willing  to  carry  the  men 
to  and  from  their  work  at  convenient  hours  and  low  fares. 
There  is  no  need  for  any  public  body  to  busy  itself  about 
the  provision  of  new  houses  in  these  outlying  districts. 
Private  enterprise  is  doing  this  quite  fast  enough,  and  all 
that  is  wanted  to  stimulate  it  to  still  greater  activity  is 
greater  readiness  on  the  part  of  the  poor  to  move  into  the 
houses  when  they  are  built.  The  main  thing  which  pre- 
vents this  greater  readiness  from  showing  itself  is  the 
weak  kindness  of  Parliament  in  insisting  on  the  provision 
of  fresh  accommodation  for  displaced  tenants  in  the  very 
district  in  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  live.  The 
answer  to  this  reasoning — the  conclusive  answer,  as  it 
seems  to  us — in  many  cases  lies  in  the  old  plea  that  the 
poor  cannot  be  thus  sent  into  the  suburbs  without  suf- 
fering greatly  by  the  change.  It  is  true  that  a  man's 
work  has  often  little  or  no  reference  to  the  place  where 
he  happens  to  live.  He  goes  to  one  part  of  London  to-day 
and  to  another  part  next  month,  just  as  the  requirements 
of  his  particular  trade  determine.  But  this  is  mainly 
true  of  the  skilled  artisan,  and  the  classes  with  which 
this  question  has  most  to  do  are  usually  below  the  skilled 
artisan.  They  work  for  particular  shops,  which  will  not 
move  because  they  move,  and'their  work  being  necessarily 
precarious  they  may  lose  it  altogether  if  they  do  not 
happen  to  bo  close  at  hand  when  it  has  to  be  done.  Nor 
is  it  the  men  of  a  family  only  that  work  among  the 
London  poor.  There  are  an  infinity  of  humble  industries 
in  which  the  women  and  children  of  a  family  find  em- 
ployment. They  are  charwomen,  or  milkgirls,  or  shoe- 
blacks, or  errand  boys.  How  are  these  trades  to  be 
carried  on  if  the  whole  family  lives  miles  away  ?  A  work- 
man's season  ticket  is  a  serious  addition  to  the  rent  of  a 
house  in  the  suburbs.  What  would  it  be  if  the  mother  and 
three  or  four  children  had  to  take  season  tickets  as  well  ? 
There  is  no  escape  therefore  from  the  necessity  of  living  near 
their  work.  If  they  go  away  from  it,  it  will  go  away  from 
them.  The  true  remedy  for  the  dilemma  in  which  the 
Metropolitan  Board  find  themselves — a  dilemma  of  which 
we  do  not  at  all  wish  to  underrate  the  difficulty — is  not  to 
be  looked  for  in  any  relaxation  of  the  safeguards  with 
which  Parliament  has  surrounded  the  execution  of  Metro- 
politan improvements.  The  sooner  the  Board  get  this 
idea  out  of  their  heads  the  sooner  they  may  hope  to  enter 
upon  some  more  profitable  line  of  inquiry. 


THE  LATE  PROFESSOR  PALMER. 

THERE  is  now,  unhappily,  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  worst 
of  the  reports  which  have  been  brought  up  from  the  Desert 
with  so  many  contradictions  is  the  true  one.  Professor  Palmer's 
party  was  attacked  at  midnight  in  the  Wady  Sudr,  a  short  dis- 
tance south-east  of  Ayiin  Musa,  by  a  mixed  band  of  ruffians  sent 
down  for  the  purpose  from  El  Arish  or  Nakhl,  probably  under 
orders  from  Cairo.  There  was  fighting,  and  the  friendly  Sheikh 
who  accompanied  Palmer,  with  his  nephew  and  the  money  which 
Palmer  was  taking  to  his  allies  of  the  Desert,  escaped.  In  the 
morning  they  were  surrounded  and  taken  prisoners,  being  five 
against  thirty  or  forty.  They  appear  to  have  been  kept  in  un- 
certainty for  two  or  three  days ;  then  they  were  informed  that 
their  death  was  resolved  upon.  Apparently  a  choice  was  offered 
them ;  for  Palmer  (who  was  known  in  the  Desert  as  the  Sheikh 
Abdullah  and  seems  to  have  been  taken  by  his  captors  for  a  Syrian) 
and  Gill  leaped  over  the  precipice,  while  Charrington,  with  the 
three  servants,  was  shot.  Colonel  Warren,  whose  conduct  of  the 
expedition  sent  in  search  of  the  party  seems  beyond  praise,  ascer- 
tained by  direct  evidence  of  prisoners,  not  only  the  particulars  of 
the  massacre,  but  also  the  names  of  the  murderers,  and  probably 


by  this  time  has  some  of  them  at  least  in  safe  custody.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  no  false  sentiment  will  interfere  with  the  condign 
punishment  due  for  the  crime.  Sad,  indeed,  it  is  to  reflect  that 
thus  should  have  been  caused  the  death,  not  only  of  these  two 
gallant  and  promising  officers,  but  also  of  a  scholar  whose  attain- 
ments have  been  equalled  by  few,  and  whose  work  in  his  own 
field,  comparatively  young  as  he  was,  has  been  surpassed  by  none. 

Palmer's  biography,  which  might  be,  and  we  hope  will  be,  told 
at  length,  may  be  here  indicated  in  a  few  lines.  He  was  born  at 
Cambridge  in  the  year  1840.  By  some  lucky  accident  he  became 
early  in  life  acquainted  with  the  late  Rev.  George  Skinner, 
formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Jesus,  afterwards  Chaplain  of  King's, 
who  first,  it  would  seem,  introduced  him  to  the  study  of  Oriental 
languages,  and  gave  him  the  rudiments  of  Arabic.  When  he 
was  sixteen  or  so  he  made,  as  has  happened  to  many  men,  a 
false  start  in  life  ;  he  went  into  a  merchant's  office  in  London, 
proposing  to  enter  upon  a  commercial  career.  While  in  this 
work  he  is  said  to  have  learned  colloquial  French  by  the  simple 
method  of  frequenting  restaurants  and  cafes  haunted*  by  French- 
men: Italian  he  also  learned  during  the  City  period  by  a 
journey  or  residence  in  Italy  ;  and  he  appears  to  have  continued 
his  Oriental  studies  while  still  in  a  London  office.  Finally,  when 
it  became,  one  may  suppose,  quite  clear  to  himself  as  well  as  his 
friends  that  in  no  work  connected  with  buying  and  selling  would 
his  abilities  be  of  the  least  use  to  him,  he  gave  up  the  City.  In- 
deed, of  business  aptitude  Professor  Palmer  possessed  none  what- 
ever ;  few  men  have  shown  less  ability  to  look  after  their  own 
interests  than  he  ;  in  every  transaction  of  his  life  money  seems  to 
have  been  the  last  thing  thought  of.  At  the  age,  then,  of  twenty- 
three,  when  most  men  have  taken  their  degree,  he  entered  at 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  in  the  year 
1867,  taking  a  third  class  in  Classical  Honours.  The  College 
seems  to  have  learned  by  this  time  that  it  possessed  that  rarest 
of  students — one  with  a  "  turn  "  for  Oriental  studies.  It  is 
indeed  amazing,  when  one  comes  to  think  of  it,  that  the  absolute 
necessity  and  steady  demand  for  Oriental  scholarship  created  by 
our  vast  Eastern  possessions  has  not  long  since  caused  the  founda- 
tion and  rapid  development  in  the  Universities  of  a  flourishing 
school  for  such  studies. 

The  Governing  Body  of  St.  John's,  however,  did  what  they 
could.  They  gave  Palmer  a  Fellowship.  When,  three  or  four 
years  later,  the  Lord  Almoner's  Professorship  of  Arabic  fell  vacant 
by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Theodore  Preston,  the  late  Dr.  Wellesley, 
then  Dean  of  Windsor,  elected  Palmer  to  the  office.  This  lucky 
windfall  enabled  him  to  keep  his  Fellowship  even  after  marriage. 
Before  his  election,  however,  he  had  made  two  journeys  in  the 
Sinaitic  Desert,  the  second  of  which,  for  audacity  and  success, 
was  only  equalled  by  his  last  adventurous  expedition.  He 
accompanied  Captain  (now  Sir  Charles)  Wilson  on  the  Survey 
of  Sinai  as  interpreter,  collector  of  traditions,  and  reader  of 
inscriptions.  On  the  completion  of  the  Survey  he  undertook  for 
the  Committee  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  a  journey 
through  and  across  the  Desert  of  the  Tib,  accompanied  by  his 
friend  Mr.  C.  F.  Tyrwhitt  Drake  alone.  They  walked  the  whole 
way,  having  neither  escort  nor  dragoman,  but  trusting  entirely  to 
Palmer's  power  of  conciliating  the  Arabs,  a  power  which  never 
failed  him.  The  results  of  the  journey  were  embodied  in  a  work 
called  the  Desert  of  the  Exodus. 

The  last  ten  years  of  his  life  were  spent  at  home,  and  given  up 
to  work  as  continuous  and  as  arduous  as  was  ever  attempted  by  any 
one  man.    Ill  health  and  domestic  trouble  caused  by  the  long  ill- 
ness and  death  of  his  wife  caused  no  interruption.    The  enumera- 
tion of  his  labours  during  these  years  is  astonishing.  Dictionaries 
in  Arabic  and  Persian,  -grammars  and  manuals  of  Oriental  tongues, 
editions  of  Arab  and  Persian  poems,  a  History  of  Jerusalem,  the 
editing  of  the  voluminous  memoirs  of  the  Survey  of  Western 
Palestine,  the  translation  and  transliteration  of  the  name-lists  for 
that  work,  correspondence  with  Oriental  scholars  all  over  the  world, 
a  translation  into  Persian  of  the  New  Testament  and  of  the  Koran 
into  English,  verses  from  Swedish,  Arabic,  Persian,  Rommany,  and 
Urdu,  a  continual  flow  of  articles  and  papers  for  reviews  and 
magazines,  form  his  literary  budget  for  these  years.    In  addition  to 
all  this,  he  had  for  more  than  a  year  become  a  journalist ;  he  had 
lectured  regularly  during  term ;  he  had  taken  a  great  part  in  organ- 
izing the  Oriental  Languages  Tripos ;  he  had  received  a  good 
mauy  pupils  ;  and  he  had  examined  continually  for  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.    In  the  midst  of  so  many  labours  it  would 
ssem  as  if  he  could  not  find  for  recreation  a  single  hour  in  the 
day  or  night  unoccupied.     Yet  there  was  never  a  man  who 
took  greater  delight  in  the  society  of  his  friends,  and  there  was 
seldom  a  day  in  which  he  could  not  find  an  hour  or  two  to 
give  them.    For,  in  fact,  this  man  of  many  books  was  the  least 
bookish  of  men.    There  was  not  in  him  the  smallest  touch  of 
pedantry ;  perhaps,  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  he  was  care- 
less of  form ;  no  other  writer  of  verse,  for  instance,  was  less 
affected  by  the  fashions,  mannerisms,  and  conceits  of  the  day — a 
thing  easy  to  be  understood  when  it  is  remembered  that  he  never 
read  any  modern  poets  at  all.  Certainly  no  man,  not  even  Palmer, 
could  know  the  whole  corpus  of  literature ;  though  perhaps  be  might, 
one  thinks,  had  length  of  years  been  allotted  to  him,  have  remedied 
the  confusion  of  Babel,  and  restored  to  the  human  race,  after 
learning  all  languages,  the  primitive  tongue.    It  is  bewildering 
even  to  think  of  the  groups  and  families  of  languages  which  this 
scholar  might  have  grasped  in  his  comprehensive  brain ;  it  fills 
one  with  despair  to  realize  the  grievous,  the  irremediable  loss  to 
philology  brought  by  the  destruction  of  one  man. 
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He  went  to  meet  his  fate  with  a  light  heart.  He  rejoiced,  in 
the  brief  letters  which  he  sent  home,  in  the  hope  of  doing  some- 
thino-  "  for  our  side  "  ;  he  was  proud  of  the  mission  with  which 
he  was  entrusted  ;  it  seemed  to  him  a  great  thing — as  indeed  it 
was — that  he  should  be  found,  as  those  who  sent  him  out  assured 
him  truthfully,  "the  only  man  in  the  Empire  who  could  be 
despatched  to  do  the  work."  The  only  man  !  Yes ;  it  was 
even  so.  And  since  he  was  the  only  man  who  could  do  that 
work ;  since,  moreover,  it  was  a  great  achievement,  unique 
and  of  vast  national  importance,  which  he  was  sent  to  accom- 
plish, and  did  accomplish;  since,  also,  everybody  by  this  time 
knows  in  general  terms  the  secret  of  his  embassy,  is  it  not 
time  for  the  Government  to  cease  from  their  vague  references 
to  "  Professor  Palmer's  patriotic  and  gallant  conduct,"  and 
to  proclaim  with  pride  that  there  has  been  one  more  noble 
deed  done  by  an  Englishman,  and  that  man  not  a  soldier  or 
man  of  arms,  but  a  simple  Cambridge  scholar,  of  stature  small 
and  feeble  arm  ?  We  may  assume  that  before  long  some  form  of 
memoir  or  durable  record  of  this  remarkable  man  will  be  pre- 
pared by  his  friends;  and  no  doubt  full  justice  will  then  be  done 
to  his  memory  in  connexion  with  the  late  campaign.  Surely, 
however,  it  would  be  graceful,  and  perhaps  patriotic,  were  this 
simple  justice  done  to  him  in  the  place  where  justice  should  be 
done  to  every  man  who  deserves  well  of  his  country — the  House 
of  Commons. 

Not  only  was  the  late  Professor  Palmer  the  least  bookish  of 
scholars :  he  was  also  skilled  and  practised  in  many  of  those  arts  which 
seem,  to  persons  of  dull  imagination,  incompatible  with  the  serious 
pursuit  of  learning.  For  example,  he  could  act ;  he  could  paint ; 
he  was  even  an  adept  in  the  art  of  legerdemain ;  he  knew  not 
only  how  the  tricks  of  conjurors  are  accomplished,  but  he  could 
also  do  them — which  is  a  very  different  thing.  You  may  show  a 
dozen  men  how  to  "  palm  "  a  card,  yet  not  one  of  them  will  be 
able  to  do  it,  save  in  clumsy  and  palpable  fashion  ;  the  method 
employed  for  the  concealment  and  passage  of  coins  may  be 
demonstrated  before  a  whole  roomful  of  people,  yet  not  one  be 
able  to  deceive  by  means  of  that  knowledge.  On  one  occasion 
Professor  Palmer,  with  another  as  clever  as  himself,  attended 
an  afternoon  performance  of  a  well-known  conjurer,  and  in  the 
evening  performed  every  single  trick  in  a  drawing-room.  He 
could  also  do  what  is  called  "  thought-reading,"  and  he  was 
able  to  do  this,  with  many  other  wonderful  things,  including 
mesmerism,  because  he  possessed  to  a  very  remarkable  degree 
the  faculty  of  sympathy ;  not  the  common  and  feminine  power 
of  grieving  with  those  who  mourn,  but  the  wider  power  of 
understanding  others  and  of  looking  at  things  from  their  point 
of  view.  Thus  he  seemed  to  understand  by  a  kind  of  instinct, 
and  without  the  necessity  of  words,  what  people  were  thinking 
about.  It  was  a  faculty  which,  allied  as  it  was  in  him  with  a 
rare  unselfishness,  endeared  him  to  his  friends,  and  gave  him 
extraordinary  power  over  all  kinds  of  men.  Some  men  obtain 
this  power  by  the  display  of  strength  and  courage.  It  is  rarer 
to  find  it  associated  with  this  possession  of  the  highest  form  of 
sympathy.  Palmer  possessed  it,  and  by  its  means  he  compelled 
the  hearts  of  all,  whether  of  men  or  women  in  the  realm  of 
England,  or  of  the  wild  tribes  between  the  Mount  of  Aaron  and 
the  Springs  of  Moses.  It  is  a  faculty  which  cannot  be  acquired, 
but  it  may  be  trained  and  developed :  and  one  can  easily  imagine 
that  it  requires  before  all  a  kindly  nature,  and  that  it  may  be  most 
easily  crushed  and  destroyed  by  the  cultivation  of  the  passions  of 
envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  uncharitableuess,  from  which  Professor 
Palmer,  if  any  man,  was  entirely  free. 


LORD  ROSEBERY  AT  EDINBURGH. 

TO  lecture  to  Scotchmen  on  patriotism  is  about  as  necessary  as 
to  send  owls  to  Athens.  Some  Scotch  students,  however,  seem 
to  need  rather  stringent  lessons  on  common  decency ;  and  these 
the  Rector  of  Edinburgh  University,  Lord  Rosebery,  did  not  find 
it  opportune  to  give  in  his  address  to  his  singular  constituents. 
The  custom  of  the  Scotch  Universities  is  to  permit  the  youths  that 
frequent  them  to  elect  some  person  of  distinction  as  Rector.  The 
duties  of  the  Rector  are  to  make  a  speech  and  to  endure  being 
pelted  with  peas.  For  some  reason,  all  popular  academic  "  func- 
tions "  always  stir  up  the  mud  of  academic  life  and  bring  it  to  the 
surface.  At  Oxford  you  see  men  howling  like  demoniacs  in  the 
gallery  at  Commemoration  whom  you  never  notice  elsewhere. 
They  are  unknown  at  Cowley,  on  the  river,  in  the  schools.  Once 
a  year  they  annoy  the  visitors  and  discredit  the  University. 
Edinburgh  seems  to  be  rich  in  the  same  class  of  cubs.  The  re- 
port that  the  students  hustled  and  "  bonnetted  "  a  new  Professor, 
an  Englishman,  before  Lord  Rosebery's  lecture  seems  to  have 
been  the  invention  of  a  courteous  and  accurate  local  journal. 
Some  of  the  men  certainly  illustrated  Scotch  hospitality  and 
Scotch  patriotism  in  a  sufficiently  offensive  manner.  Scotch 
religion  suffered  at  their  hands  when  Professor  Flint  opened 
the  business  with  a  prayer.  If  the  prayer  had  been  in  Latin 
we  might  advance  the  excuse  that  many  of  the  students,  fresh 
from  country  schools,  did  not  understand  the  language  and  did 
not  know  what  was  going  on.  But  the  prayer  was  couched  in  the 
English  tongue,  and  was  interrupted  by  boisterous  horse-play. 
The  rest  of  the  ceremonies  were  conducted  under  a  galling  fire  of 
peas,  which  caused  illustrious  visitors  to  put  up  their  umbrellas. 
When  Lord  Rosebery  had  spoken  at  very  great  length,  but  not  in 


a  very  amusing  style,  parties  of  the  students  went  and  broke 
windows  at  the  close  of  a  torchlight  procession.  On  the  whole, 
the  performances  were  at  least  on  a  level  with  the  worst  that  has 
yet  been  attempted  by  rowdy  "  smugs  "  in  the  English  Universi- 
ties. The  Academic  year  has  thus  begun  with  great  promise, 
and  the  advantage  of  possessing  a  Lord  Rector  has  been  illustrated 
afresh.  Only  the  presence  of  the  "  man  in  the  red  tie  "  was  wanting 
to  make  the  festivities  thoroughly  satisfactory  to  all  but  the  insulted 
visitors. 

Lord  Rosebery's  address,  a9  we  have  said,  was  not  remarkable 
for  vivacity.  Had  it  been  delivered  before  instead  of  after  the 
pea-throwing,  even  that  excess  might  have  been  regarded  as  an 
almost  excusable  reaction  against  the  speech.  The  breaking  of 
windows  may,  perhaps,  be  palliated  on  the  same  grounds.  The 
difficulty  of  lecturing  on  Scotch  patriotism  lies  in  the  singular 
belief  of  many  Lowlanders  that  they  are  Celts.  Their  ancestors 
knew  better,  and  hated  a  Highlander  as  a  Border  settler  in 
America  hates  an  Indian.  But  when  Lord  Rosebery  said,  with 
perfect  truth,  "  It  is  good  for  the  Empire  that  we  should  preserve 
our  nationality,"  the  students  cheered  for  the  Celtic  chair,  and  for 
that  eminent  Celt,  Professor  Blackie.  Lord  Rosebery,  too,  said, 
"  Suppose  the  English  had  effaced  your  race,  as  the  ancient  Picts 
were  effaced,  and  colonized  the  country  with  her  own  people." 
Suppose,  indeed !  Why  that  is  precisely  what  the  English  did  nearly 
up  to  the  Highland  line.  The  language  of  the  Scotch  kingdom  was 
English,  the  blood  of  the  nobles  was  Norman,  that  of  the  people 
was  English  and  Scandinavian,  with  those  remains  of  Celtic  race 
which  exist  in  England  as  much  as  in  the  Lowlands.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  Lowland  Scot  is  at  the  opposite  pole  to  that  of 
the  pleasing  and  courteous,  but  untrustworthy,  Celt.  Mr.  Carlyle 
was  a  typical  Lowland  Scot,  as  "  dour  "  and  mordant  as  his  own 
east  wind  and  as  English  and  Scandinavian  blood,  soured  by  a 
bleak  environment,  could  make  him.  Scotchmen,  exclusive  of 
Celts,  are  Yorkshiremen  or  Northumbrians  carried  to  a  higher 
power.  They  have  the  same  caution,  irony,  courage,  and  "  dour- 
ness,"  only  rather  more  so.  The  character  is  well  worth  pre- 
serving, as  every  distinction  of  character  is,  in  a  cosmopolitan  age. 
That  was  Lord  Rosebery's  argument,  and  most  people  will  agree 
with  his  conclusions.  "  If  the  whole  world  were  peopled  by  a 
single  race,  however  perfect,  life  would  lose  much  of  its  interest 
and  charm."  It  would  also  lose  a  very  great  deal  of  its  humour. 
Whether  the  Scotch  do  or  do  not  possess  this  quality  (and,  in 
spite  of  their  maligners,  we  believe  some  of  them  do),  they  are 
the  cause  of  the  exercise  of  humour  in  others.  So  are  members 
of  all  nations  and  races ;  the  nigger  contributes  his  share ;  good 
things  have  been  said  by  Maori  and  Muni ;  the  Dutchman  has 
often  been  a  standing  joke,  though  he  had  the  best  of  the  laugh 
in  South  Africa.  The  Englishman  himself  is  a  great  source  of 
mirth  to  the  French  and  Italians.  Our  teeth,  which  project  about 
a  yard  ;  our  Scotch  bonnets,  which  we  always  wear;  the  ringlets 
of  our  women,  and  their  boots — these  things  are  the  delight  of 
Southern  Europe.  Even  the  Yankee  has  added  to  the  gaiety  of 
nations.  Mr.  Howells  talks  much  of  the  "  great  American  joke  " 
which  all  the  citizens  are  "in."  That  jest  amuses  us  too.  Part 
of  the  joke  is  to  say,  like  Mr.  Howells,  that  fiction  has  become  "  a 
finer  art "  since  those  bad  old  models — Dickens  and  Thackeray — 
were  removed.  Part  of  the  joke  is  to  call  English  "  an  insular 
dialect,"  and  Irving's  Knickerbocker  book  the  greatest  humorous 
efiort  of  the  century. 

If  no  remarks  like  these  provoke, 
Come,  live  with  us,  and  share  the  joke, 

cry  the  American  men  of  letters,  and  we  laugh  merrily  at  their 
■patriotic  fun.  Thus,  setting  aside  graver  matters  and  "  the  bonny 
Highland  regiments  that  sprang  first  into  the  trenches  at  Tel-elr- 
Kebir,"  the  mere  humours  and  contrasts  of  nations  justify  the 
existence  of  patriotism.  By  all  means  let  the  Scotch  continue 
to  be  themselves.  We  would  not  have  the  "  Edinberry  "  accent 
less  acute,  or  that  of  Fifeshire  prolonged  into  a  less  wailing  and 
musical  drawl.  We  desire  not  to  see  briefer  bills  in  Edinburgh 
hotels,  or  more  courtesy  among  Scotch  railway  porters.  We 
would  not  whustle  on  the  Sawbath,  if  to  do  so  is  to  shake  one 
thorn  out  of  the  Scotch  thistle  ;  and  never,  never  may  Germany 
and  Mr.  Robertson  Smith  impair  the  "fundamentals"  of  Covenant- 
ing religion.  If  these  things  are  essentially  necessary,  and  if 
without  them  Scotch  breakfasts,  marmalade,  hospitality,  pluck, 
kindness,  and  perseverance  are  to  perish,  theu  we  wish  eternal 
endurance  to  the  Edinburgh  accent  and  the  strictest  form  of  the 
Sabbath.  Perhaps  the  students  may  even  be  allowed  to  burn  an 
English  professor  now  and  then  on  a  few  files  of  the  courteous 
and  patrrotic  Scotsman,  if  that  practice  alone  can  keep  alive  the 
sacred  fire  of  the  Scottish  genius.  But  we  trust  that  such  ex- 
treme measures  may  not  be  necessary.  While  Professor  Blackie 
still  writes  prose  and  verse,  disregarding  "  the  laws  of  God  and 
man,  and  metre,"  while  he  still  quotes  Greek  untrammeled  by 
grammar  or  accent,  and  is  still  learning  to  spell  whisky  in 
Gaelic,  the  spirit  of  Scotia  is  not  wholly  subdued,  her  coat  of  arms 
is  not  "  tore,"  like  that  of  Miss  Squeers,  nor  has  her  sun  gone 
down  behind  the  Western  wave. 

When  we  have  agreed  with  Lord  Rosebery  that  patriotism  and 
national  character,  and  especially  Scotch  patriotism  and  national 
character,  are  excellent  things,  there  does  not  seem  to  remain 
much  more  to  say  on  the  subject.  Lord  Rosebery  thinks  English 
feeling  shows  itself  in  an  impatience  of  Scotchmen  (he  said 
"  Scotsmen  ")  and  Irishmen.  One  must  look  very  close  to  discern 
the  impatience.     No  other  people  in  the  world  would  have 
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tolerated  the  Irish,  nay,  petted  them,  as  we  do.  As  for  the  Scotch 
in  England,  they  live  even  as  the  English,  only  more  purely  and 
strenuously.  Their  excellent  qualities  are  everywhere  the  topics 
of  praise ;  their  modesty  and  diffidence  are  frequently  applauded 
in  the  highest  circles.  Or  rather,  in  Eugland  the  distinction  of 
i Scotch  and  English  is  almost  obliterated  and  forgotten;  it  is  only 
remembered  in  Scotland,  where  people  have  more  time  on  their 
hands.  The  Scotch  have  a  good  quality  not  noticed  by  Lord 
Rosebery,  for  which  Mr.  Butcher  praised  the  Greeks,  in  his  in- 
augural address  at  Edinburgh.  The  Scotch  have  in  some  degree 
the  happy  art  of  forgetting,  and  do  not  make  themselves  miser- 
able, as  the  Irish  would  do,  over  Flodden  and  Culloden,  Ancrum 
,  Moor,  Dunbar,  Pinkie  Mains,  Falkirk,  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 
In  Ireland  the  recollection  of  these  affairs  would  yearly  be  kept 
fresh  in  Protestant  and  Catholic  blood.  In  Scotland  people  have 
forgotten  the  details,  and  the  Darien  business,  and  only  remember 
that  they  are  Scotch  as  a  source  of  joyous  pride,  unmingled  by  a 
sense  of  ancestral  grievances.  Thus,  as  Lord  Rosebery  says, 
"  Scotland  has  preserved  her  fundamentals.  She  retained  her 
Church,  her  law,  and  her  teaching."  Her  Church  most  of  her 
members  of  Parliament  are  pledged,  we  believe,  to  disestablish,  by 
way  of  giving  a  lead  over  the  stiffer  fence  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. This  is  part  of  what  Lord  Rosebery  well  calls  "  the  histo- 
rical conservatism  "  of  the  Scotch  people.  As  to  her  "  law,"  espe- 
cially her  marriage  law,  that  is  almost  indispensable  to  the  British 
novelist,  who  would  feel  hampered  without  Scotch  marriages.  Of 
her  "teaching"  not  very  much  is  known,  as  Mr.  Jebb  lately  re- 
marked with  particular  reference  to  the  scholastic  methods  of  a 
brother  Professor.  Nobody  wants,  then,  to  rob  Scotland  of  any- 
thing that  is  hers.  She  is  already  what  Lord  Rosebery  only 
hoped  she  might  become,  "  the  envy  of  mankind  " — that  is,  of  all 
of  mankind  who  appreciate  a  splendid  fishing  and  shooting 
country,  and  a  hardy  though  humble  people.  "  A  kindly  Scot," 
the  old  term  of  the  ballad,  is  usually  deserved  by  Caledonians 
when  they  are  not  thinking  about  their  nationality,  and  do  not 
feel  it  necessary  to  be  stern  and  wild  and  unkempt.  There  is  no 
real  virtue  in  wildness ;  and  combs,  though  once  regarded  as 
magical  instruments,  have  long  been  quite  familiar.  The  Scot 
does  most  credit  to  his  country,  and  so  is  most  a  patriot,  when  he  is 
not  thinking  it  necessary  to  assert  his  patriotism  at  the  top  of  his 
voice.  If  the  world  replied  to  the  cry  "  Scotland  for  the  Scotch  " 
by  saying  "  Nothing  but  Scotland  for  the  Scotch,"  the  land  of 
cakes  would  soon  be  inconveniently  crowded.  Scotchmen  who 
have  emigrated  seldom  bluster  about  their  native  land.  They 
leave  that  to  blatant  provincialism. 


THE  INDIANS  AT  WIMBLEDON. 

IT  is  said  that  the  Crown  Law  Officers  have  come  to  the  relief  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  conscience  on  the  subject  of  Colonel  Stanley's 
now  celebrated  poser  to  Lord  Hartington  on  Tuesday.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  such  is  the  fact ;  for  what  is  the  good  of  Liberal 
Crown  Officers,  as  Liberalism  is  now  understood,  except  to  find 
excuses  for  Mr.  Gladstone's  actions?  Nevertheless,  the  logical 
mind,  independent  of  party,  will  probably  admit  that  the  Bill  of 
Rights  has  a  case  against  the  member  for  Midlothian.  Indian 
troops  are  Indian  troops,  be  they  few  or  many ;  and  Mr. 
Gladstone,  of  all  men,  ought  not  to  deny  that  an  army  may  be 
made  of  detachments  from  different  regiments.  In  other  days, 
the  Last  Dying  Speech  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  Faithfully  Reported 
as  Uttered  on  Wimbledon  Common,  would  have  made  its  appear- 
ance in  broad-sheet  before  now.  But  we  are  not  so  frivolous  as  our 
ancestors;  and,  indeed,  it  is  ill  jesting  with  Mr.  Gladstone. 
After  his  oration  on  Wednesday,  when  he  was  good  enough  to 
constitute  himself  the  evident  sense  of  a  House  which,  by  his  own 
showing,  had  not  allowed  itself  the  opportunity  of  having  any  sense 
on  the  subject,  tact  ought  to  be  Latin  for  a  candle  with  all  wise 
men.  The  Bill  of  Rights  must  be  left  to  groan  and  die — unless, 
perchance,  it  is  necessary  to  resuscitate  it  some  day  when  Mr. 
Gladstone,  or  Mr.  Gladstone's  successors,  find  it  convenient. 
After  all,  it  is  a  pleasing  addition  to  the  already  goodly  list  of 
instances  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  in  office  has  turned  his  back 
upon  Mr.  Gladstone  out  of  office.  Besides,  everybody  is  very  glad 
to  see  a  deputation  of  the  Indian  army  among  us.  It  may,  indeed, 
seem  to  be  cruel  kindness  to  invite  them  over  here  in  November, 
and  to  put  them  on  the  very  coldest  spot  near  London,  with  the 
exception  of  the  hills  to  the  north.  But,  if  their  arrival  had  been 
hastened  or  postponed,  it  would  not  have  been  so  convenient  for 
Mr.  Gladstone ;  and  that  consideration  closes  all  mouths.  With 
one  hand  he  abolishes  the  British  Constitution,  with  the  other  he 
summons  men  of  Ind  from  the  furthest  East  to  witness  his  triumph. 
It  is  certain  that,  if  anybody  else  had  proposed  Cloture,  Mr. 
Gladstone  would  have  opposed  it ;  and  it  is  certain  that  when 
other  people  summoned  men  of  Ind  from  the  furthest  East  Mr. 
Gladstone  opposed  that.  But  what  does  it  matter?  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  a  better  defence  even  than  the  candid  person  who  asked, 
"  Because  I  was  a  fool  yesterday,  is  that  any  reason  why  I 
should  be  a  fool  to-day  ?  "  He  does  not  admit  that  he  was  a 
fool  yesterday,  or  any  day,  which  is  indeed  a  sacrilegious  thought. 
Nor  was  he.  He  did  and  said  what  suited  him  then,  and  he  does 
and  says  what  suits  him  now.  The  course  of  conduct  is  not 
unknown  to  Orientals,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  visitors  will  fully 
understand  it. 

For  those  visitors  themselves,  let  it  be  repeated,  no  Englishman  J 


who  is  an  Englishman  can  have  anything  but  a  hearty  welcome. 
The  people  who  were  troubled  about  the  Holy  Carpet  will  perhaps 
be  alarmed  at  this  embassy  of  unbelievers ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  fine  opening  for  tracts  at  Sutherland  House.  It  is  to  be 
sincerely  hoped  that  the  ruthless  interviewing  which  was  practised 
on  Cetewayo  will  not  be  tried  here,  and  that  if  it  is,  Sir  Henry 
Davy  and  the  other  authorities  will  have  the  good  sense  to  stop  it. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  incorrigible  stupidity  of  manv  Englishmen, 
no  warning  of  the  kind  would  be  necessary ;  but  as  it  is,  it  pro- 
bably is  necessary.  The  great  British  public  may  be  profitably 
requested  to  remember  that  these  tried  soldiers  are  not  savages, 
that  some  of  them  at  least  are  of  very  good  blood  and 
breeding,  that  all  of  them  know  Englishmen  already,  and  that 
in  all  probability  none  of  them  are  fools.  The  United  Kingdom 
Alliance  and  the  Anti- Vaccination  Society,  the  Salvation  Army, 
and  the  Anti-Tobacco  League  may  be  civilly  desired  to  keep  their 
hands  off.  Although  an  English  November  is  not  exactly  a  suit- 
able time  for  them  to  see  England,  and  though  it  is  not  easy  to 
conceive  a  more  deplorable  being  than  a  Madrassee  or  a  Scinde  man 
in  a  good  peasoup  fog,  England,  and  even  London,  contains  plenty 
of  sights  which  are  worth  seeing,  and  which  they  would  probably 
enjoy  seeing.  They  would  have  liked  Wimbledon  much  better 
in  July,  doubtless,  and  the  Wimbledon  meeting  then  would  not 
have  been  a  bad  sight  for  them.  But  that  cannot  be  helped.  Lord 
Hartington,  in  what  was  for  him  a  really  expansive  speech  (just 
before  Colonel  Stanley  posed  him  so  terribly),  undertook  to  make 
their  visit  satisfactory  in  all  respects.  That  is  vague,  but  in  itself 
satisfactory.  Let  it  be  hoped  that  the  exertion  of  reconciling  1882 
with  1878  will  not  distract  Lord  Hartiugton's  mind  too  much 
from  his  very  creditable  determination. 

The  irrepressible  reporter  has  of  course  begun  to  be  foolish  on 
the  subject.  The  writer  who  has  discoursed  of  the  "fierce  red- 
breeched  Belooc  Jee"  in  the  Times  must  be  a  near  relation  of  him  who 
dilated  the  other  day  on  the  "  fearful  blue  of  the  Marines."  But 
it  is  true  that  the  Beloochees  wear  red  breeches,  and  that  is  not 
the  worst  trial  which  they  have  undergone.  There  was  once  a 
Beloochee  corps,  which  may  or  may  not  be  still  in  existence,  and 
on  which  its  inventive  commandant  inflicted  a  uniform  whereof 
the  chief  component  parts  were  a  green  tunic  and  magenta  trousers 
— a  fact  which  shows  that  Major  Gahagan's  taste  in  dress  is  not 
extinct  in  the  Indian  army.  Whether,  however,  the  Times  repor- 
ter thought  that  fierceness  and  red  breeches  necessarily  accom- 
panied each  other,  or  merely  threw  in  the  phrase  to  give  "  lurid 
brilliancy  "  to  his  style,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  Beloochee, 
however,  is  certainly  among  us,  and  so  are  many  other  good  men 
and  true  who  have  come  to  be  defenders  of  the  Empire  by  the 
most  infallible  of  all  processes  in  public  as  well  as  private  life — ■ 
that  of  beginning  by  being  enemies  and  ending  by  being  friends. 
The  absence  of  any  representatives  of  the  Ghoorkas  has  been 
not  unreasonably  deplored ;  but  almost  every  other  fighting 
race  of  India  appears  among  the  thirty  or  forty  officers  and 
men  who  are  quartered  at  Wimbledon.  Perhaps,  however, 
we  ought  not  to  say  quartered,  in  deference  to  the  Bill  of  Rights 
and  Mr.  Gladstone's  feelings.  Even  the  Afghan  race,  who,  but  for 
"  somebody  "  (to  imitate  the  polite  vagueness  which  used  to  cha- 
racterize speech  on  similar  subjects  in  Jacobite  days),  might  have 
already  gone  through  the  beneficent  process  described  above, 
appears  in  certain  Pathan  troopers  from  the  Punjab  and  its  fron- 
tiers. As  for  the  rest,  Sikhs  and  Mahrattas,  Rajputs  and  Jats, 
Bengalees  and  Madra.ssees,  have  all  amalgamated,  thanks  to  the 
wisdom  with  which  India,  and  India  almost  alone  of  British  pos- 
sessions, has  hitherto  been  ruled.  To  describe  what  that  wisdom 
is,  and  how  India  has  been  ruled,  would  be  perhaps  irrelevant. 
But  it  may  be  briefly  and  not  inaccurately  said  that,  it' anyone  will 
draw  up  a  syllabus  of  the  art  of  ruling  according  to  the  present 
revered  Prime  Minister  of  England,  then  that  will  show  exactly 
the  way  in  which  India  has  not  been  ruled. 

No  doubt  that  satisfactory  programme  of  amusements  which 
Lord  Hartington  has  been  drawing  up  has  been  calculated  to  suit 
the  tastes  of  the  visitors.  The  Lusitania  was  polite  enough  to 
bring  them  just  in  time  for  the  Lord  Mayor's  Show,  though  there 
were  probably  ceremonial  difficulties  in  the  way  of  their  officers 
being  asked  to  the  dinner.  There  is  the  gallery  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  under  the  present  circumstances  that  is  not  a  very 
lively  resort.  Would  a  Jat  enjoy  the  theatre,  and  if  so  would  he  be 
likely  to  prefer  the  Gaiety  to  the  Lyceum  ?  Fishing  for  grayling 
is  but  a  chilly  diversion  for  men  who  are  accustomed  to  the  sun; 
but  fox-hunting  might  please  some  of  them.  There  are  Zoological 
Gardens  in  India,  so  that  that  diversion  would  lack  novelty,  and  it  is 
possible  that  man  may  tire  of  the  underground  railway.  Suppos- 
ing the  visitors'  tastes  to  be  as  purely  military  as  some  authorities 
pronounce  them  to  be,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  London  will  by  do 
means  impress  them.  There  are  not  as  many  soldiers  in  or  about 
it  as  at  an  Indian  station,  even  not  of  the  first  class,  and  they  are 
much  more  scattered.  It  is  odd  how,  when  one  thinks  of  them,  the 
attractions  of  London  diminish  to  the  streets  and  the  size  and  the 
noise.  Decoration  by  the  Queen  in  person  would  probably  be 
worth  to  all  of  these  warriors  more  than  the  journey  hither  and 
back  again,  and  that  is  very  nearly  promised  them.  But  with  this 
exception  it  is  rather  difficult  for  a  Londoner  to  know  what 
delights  to  offer  to  men  who  have  scruples  at  being  asked  to  dinner, 
and  who  pretty  certainly  would  not  enjoy  an  evening  party  or  an 
afternoon  tea. 

Thoughts  like  these  are  not  unfrequently  the  thoughts  of  a  careful 
host  who  is  diffident  about  his  powers  of  amusing  a  strange  guest. 
But  if  both  host  and  guest  be  good  fellows,  the  difficulty  generally 
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disappears  when  the  matter  comes  to  trial,  and  when  both  are 
determined  to  be  pleased  with  each  other.  It  is  not  conceit  or 
follv  to  suppose  that  the  mere  fact  of  a  visit  to  England  is  a  suffi- 
ciently interesting  thing  to  a  native  soldier  of  the  Indian  army. 
The  natives  of  India,  especially  those  of  them  from  whom  that  army 
is  drawn,  are  as  far  as  possible  from  being  inactive  of  brain,  or 
deficient  in  the  power  o"f  receiving  impressions.  They  represent, 
at  least  some  of  them,  a  civilization  older  than  our  own,  and  not 
less  elaborate,  if  less  perfect.  They  understand  well  enough— or 
if  not  well  enough,  yet  well  enough  to  receive  that  very  comple- 
ment of  understanding  which  their  visit  here  should  bring  them — 
the  strange  relation  or  England  to  their  own  country.  They  have 
seen  already  the  military  power  which  has  done  most,  but  not  all, 
to  establish  that  relation,  and  their  visit  will  show  them  some- 
thin''  more  of  the  other  forces  at  work  than  they  could  see 
in  India.  They  will  also  see,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  services 
which  they  have  done  for  the  Empire  are  heartily  acknowledged 
on  this  side  of  the  water.  It  is  said  that  one  of  the  principal 
means  by  which  llussia  has  so  marvellously  extended  her  rule  is 
the  custom  of  inviting  members  of  subject  and  allied  races  to  St. 
Petersburg,  and  of  holding  out  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  them 
there.  There  is,  therefore,  no  harm,  but  good  in  the  visit,  or  at 
least  there  ought  to  be,  and  nothing  has  suffered  as  yet  but  the 
Bill  of  Eights  and  Lord  Hartington's  presence  of  mind.  As  for 
Mr.  Gladstone's  consistency,  that  was  never  in  danger.  There  are, 
it  is  said,  two  sorts  of  reputations  that  can  bear  any  charge  brought 
against  them — one  which  is  absolutely  stainless,  and  one  which  is 
hopelessly  spotted.  There  is  no  need  to  inquire  too  curiously  into 
the  exact  category  of  impunity  under  which  Mr.  Gladstone's  con- 
sistency falls. 


THE  PRINCESS  OF  AHLDEN. 

ON  the  evening  of  July  I,  1694,  Count  Philip  Christopher  von 
Konigsmarck  left  his  abode  at  Hanover,  to  be  seen  no  more 
of  men.  He  was  descended  from  a  noble  Swedish  family  of 
illustrious  reputation ;  but,  like  his  elder  brother,  Count  Charles 
John,  who  figures  in  Evelyn's  sober  pages  as  "  that  base  coward 
C.  Koningsmark,"  he  was  personally  known  as  a  reckless  soldier  of 
fortune.  The  English  euvoy  at  the  Court  of  Dresden,  who  had 
met  him  in  England,  in  Hamburg,  in  Flanders,  and  at  Hanover, 
described  him  as  a  loose  fish,  whom  he  would  always  have  avoided 
if  it  had  been  in  his  power  to  do  so.  As  to  his  connexion  with  the 
Electoral  Court  of  Hanover,  the  following  facts  only  can  be  estab- 
lished with  certainty : — that  he  was  present  at  an  entertainment 
given  by  the  Electoral  Prince  early  in  1 688 ;  that  by  the  year 
1691  he  was  in  the  Elector's  military  service  with  the  rank  of 
colonel;  and  that  in  the  summer  of  1694,  though  he  had  already 
been  appointed  a  general  of  cavalry  in  the  Saxon  army,  he  still 
held  the  Elector  Ernest  Augustus's  commission.  On  the  12th  of 
July  following,  the  Electoral  Princess  Sophia  Dorothea's  lady-in- 
waiting  and  intimate  friend,  Mile,  von  Knesebeck,  was  placed  under 
arrest  and  subjected  to  an  inquiry  before  the  Board  of  Privy 
Councillors  as  la  settle  conjidente  cite  Vintrigue,  though  of  what 
intrigue  we  do  not  know,  and  thereupon  consigned  to  a  strict  im- 
prisonment, from  which  she  did  not  till  three  years  afterwards,  in 
a  very  wonderful  fashion,  effect  her  escape.  It  was  then  found 
that  she  had  covered  the  walls  and  door  of  her  prison,  as  well  as 
the  sides  of  her  bed,  with  aphoristic  writings,  produced  by  coals 
taken  out  of  her  firepan.  She  had,  moreover,  made  occasional 
communications  to  her  Protestant  "  confessor "  and  to  certain 
officials  who  visited  her  in  prison.  From  the  fragmentary  evi- 
dence thus  furnished  it  results  that  she  had  been  accused  of  having 
sought  to  create  jealousy  between  the  Electoral  Prince  and  his 
wife,  and  of  having  persuaded  the  latter  to  make  an  attempt  at 
escape.  She  had  repudiated  these  charges,  together  with  a 
monstrous  accusation  made  against  her  on  the  evidence  of  her 
maid,  that  she  had  intended  to  poison  the  Electoral  Prince.  But 
she  had  confessed  to  having  against  her  own  wish  forwarded  a 
few  letters  from  the  Princess  to  their  destination.  What  these 
letters  were  is  unknown,  but  there  is  evidence  that  a  number  of 
letters  to  Mile,  von  Knesebeck,  her  sister,  and  Count  Konigsmarck, 
which  reached  Hanover  in  May,  June,  and  July  1694,  were  after- 
wards in  the  hands  of  the  Hanoverian  Government. 

But  to  return  to  the  disappearance  of  Count  Konigsmarck.  On  the 
13th  of  Julv  a  Saxon  special  envoy  appeared  at  Hanover  to  de- 
mand the  release  of  the  Count,  whom  he  claimed  as  an  officer  in 
the  Saxon  service.  Being  informed  that  there  was  no  objection  to 
granting  the  Count  his  formal  dismissal,  but  that  he  was  not  at 
the  present  moment  in  the  hands  of  the  Hanoverian  Government, 
the  envoy  suggested  that  some  search  ought  to  have  been  previously 
made  for  the  missing  officer.  In  reply,  he  was  coolly  told  that  it 
was  undoubtedly  an  extraordinary  case,  but  that  if  a  person  con- 
ducted himself  in  so  extraordinary  a  way,  and  was  in  the  habit  of 
going  forth  alone  and  remaining  from  home  for  four-and-twenty 
hours  or  more  without  telling  any  of  his  people  where  he  might 
be  found,  there  would  be  no  great  reason  for  wonder  if  in  the  end 
he  were  lost  altogether,  inasmuch  as  there  had  in  all  probability 
been  several  examples  of  such  an  event  in  the  course  of  the  world's 
history.  The  matter  was  not  allowed  to  drop,  for  the  sister  of  the 
lost  man,  Countess  Marie  Aurora  von  Konigsmarck,  who  occupied  the 
most  influential  of  positions  at  the  Court  of  Augustus  the  Strong, 
refused  to  be  put  off  with  diplomatic  answers  amounting  in 
Bubatance,  as  the  English  envoy  aforesaid  rather  profanely  ob- 


served, to  the  question,  "  Are  we  thy  brother's  keepers  ?  "  The 
Hanoverian  Government,  for  its  part,  was  naturally  very  anxious 
to  avoid  all  avoidable  friction  with  princes  who  might  swell  the 
number  of  those  who,  under  the  leadership  of  the  jealous  joint- 
chief  of  the  elder  Brunswick  line  (Duke  Antony  Ulric  of  Bruns- 
wick- Wolfenbuttel),  were  protesting  against  the  recent  elevation 
of  the  Hanoverian  branch  of  the  younger  line  to  the  Electoral 
dignity.  The  Elector  waxed  very  wroth  at  these  inquiries  and 
demands,  which  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  either  the 
unfortunate  Count  was  still  in  prison  or  he  had  been  made  away 
with  ;  and,  finally,  Ernest  Augustus  applied  a  gentle  pressure  to  the 
Court  of  Vienna  (namely,  the  threat  of  withdrawing  his  troops 
from  the  war  with  France  then  in  progress,  unless  the  Emperor's 
Government  could  make  the  Saxon  hear  reason).  This  was  accord- 
ingly done,  and  though,  for  Aurora  Konigsniarck's  sake,  the  pre- 
tence of  inquiries  was  still  for  a  time  kept  up,  the  endeavour  to 
reach  the  truth  about  her  brother  by  this  way  ended  in  failure. 

During  these  negotiations  concerning  Konigsmarck,  a  special 
Hanoverian  envoy  had  been  specially  instructed  to  insist  upon  the 
fact  that  the  disappearance  of  the  Count  was  in  nowise  connected 
with  the  affair  of  the  Electoral  Princess  Sophia  Dorothea.  The 
documentary  evidence  as  to  this  affair  is  not  quite  so  simple  as 
that  concerning  the  other,  from  which  the  attempt  was  made  to 
keep  it  apart.  According  to  the  explanatory  circular  issued  by  her 
father,  Duke  George  William  of  Brunswick-Celle  (first  cousin  to 
the  Elector  Ernest  Augustus),  she  had  at  first  shown  "  a  certain 
froidettr "  towards  her  husband,  the  Electoral  Prince  George 
Lewis ;  but  this  feeling  of  indifference  had,  by  Mile,  von 
Knesebeck's  insinuations,  gradually  been  heightened  into  so  deep  a 
dislike  that  she  had  begged  her  father's  permission  to  return  to 
her  parental  home.  She  had  hereupon  actually  paid  him  a  visit, 
but  he  had  sent  her  back  to  Hanover,  whence,  her  husband  not 
having  returned  from  a  journey  to  Berlin,  she  had  once  more, 
under  the  influence  of  Mile,  von  Knesebeck,  taken  her  departure 
for  her  father's  Court.  But  he  had  sent  word  to  her  that  she 
must  either  at  once  return  to  Hanover,  or  withdraw  for  the  present 
into  the  Amtshaus  (official  building)  at  Ahlden,  which  was  situate 
"  on  the  way.''  The  Princess  chose  the  latter  alternative,  thus 
voluntarily,  according  to  her  father's  account,  entering  the 
"  retreat "  which  was  to  be  the  principal  scene  of  her  lifelong 
durance.  Meanwhile,  the  lady-in-waiting  who  had  so  ill  advised 
the  Princess  was  arrested  at  Hanover  by  her  father's  request. 

This  specious  narrative  is  flatly  contradicted  by  extant  evidence, 
proving  the  report  to  have  been  spread  by  connivance  between  the 
leading  Ministers  of  Sophia  Dorothea's  father  and  father-in-law, 
and  with  an  avowed  intention  of  "  saving  appearances,"  that  the 
Princess  refused  to  live  any  longer  with  her  husband,  and  was 
very  anxious  to  quit  Hanover.  It  has  been  held  to  be  rendered 
doubly  suspicious  by  the  circumstance  that  Ahlden  does  not  lie  in 
any  sense  "  on  the  way  "  between  Hanover  and  Celle ;  but  we 
must  observe  that  it  is  on  the  way  between  Hanover  and  Bruch- 
hausen,  whither  Sophia  Dorothea's  first  visit  to  her  father  had 
been  paid,  and  which  belonged  to  an  outlying  part  of  his 
dominions.  In  any  case,  six  days  before  the  date  of  this  parental 
explanation,  the  unhappy  daughter  had  been  transferred  to 
Ahlden,  where  she  was  speedily  informed  that  a  divorce  suit  was 
about  to  be  instituted  against  her.  It  was  tried  before  a  court  of 
justice  specially  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  composed  of  two 
spiritual  and  two  temporal  councillors  chosen  by  Hanover,  with 
the  same  number  chosen  by  Celle.  The  ground  on  which  Sophia 
Dorothea's  husband,  the  Electoral  Prince  George  Lewis,  sued  for 
a  divorce  was  his  wife's  wilful  desertion  of  him — the  act  of  deser- 
tion being  the  pretended  flight  of  the  Princess  to  her  father.  To 
complete  the  shameful  farce,  she  was  induced  during  the  progress 
of  the  suit  to  sign  a  declaration  expressing  her  determination  never 
to  cohabit  again  with  her  husband,  and  her  wish  that  a  divorce 
might  be  pronounced  between  them.  On  the  28th  of  December 
the  judgment  was  published,  according  to  which  the  "  innocent" 
party  was  allowed  the  right  of  re-marriage,  while  this  was  denied 
to  Sophia  Dorothea  as  the  "  guilty"  party.  She  was  ejected  from 
the  Electoral  house,  and  her  name  was  struck  out  of  the  public 
prayers.  The  rest  of  her  life — which  was  spent  at  Lauenau,  in 
Hanover,  till  February  1696,  and  then  at  Ahlden,  iu  the  Celle 
dominions — was,  as  is  known,  a  long  period  of  decently  disguised 
captivity.  The  "  Princess  of  Ahlden  "  died  on  November  20th, 
1726.  Long  before  her  death,  namely  in  1698,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  death  of  the  Elector  Ernest  Augustus  and  the  accession 
of  her  divorced  husband,  she  had  addressed  the  latter  and  his 
mother,  then  the  Dowager  Electress  Sophia,  in  terms  of  sincere 
repentance  for  the  faults  she  had  committed,  "  begging  his  pardon 
at  his  feet  with  all  her  heart." 

Such  is,  in  substance,  the  historical  evidence  that  remains  to  us 
concerning  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  scandals  of  modern  times, 
and  one  which  has  given  rise  to  a  small  library  of  fiction  and  of 
history  mixed  with  fiction.  The  divorced  husband  of  Sophia 
Dorothea,  afterwards  King  George  I.  of  Great  Britain,  preserved  a 
dead  silence  on  the  subject ;  and,  by  destroying  virtually  all  the 
documentary  evidence  which  was  used  in  the  inquiry,  the  Hano- 
verian and  Celle  Governments  probably  succeeded  in  definitively 
baflliug  all  attempts  to  arrive  at  a  real  knowledge  of  the  secret. 
The  very  fragments  of  the  divorce  suit  papers  still  in  existence 
were  only  secured  by  the  Hanover  archives  in  1826,  obviously 
with  an  intention  to  prevent  their  publication,  which  intention  has, 
in  its  turn,  been  frustrated  by  the  recent  transfer  of  the  archives 
into  Prussian  hands.  But  curiosity  and  suspicion  were  not  to 
be  in  this  way  suppressed.    The  secrets  of  princes  are  often  the 
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public  talk  of  the  world ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  sovereign  so  uni- 
versally unpopular  as  our  first  King  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  it  is 
not  atall  surprising  that  the  darkest  page  in  his  private  history  should 
have  been  fondly  talked  over  by  his  subjects.  Every  one  knew 
how  little  love  was  lost  between  him  and  his  son  ;  and  though 
parallels  to  this  relation  were  destined  not  to  be  wanting  in  the 
subsequent  history  of  the  dynasty,  so  that  it  rlow  seems  almost 
superfluous  to  inquire  into  the  special  reasons  in  each  instance, 
yet  it  was  naturally  pleasant  to  be  able  to  account  for  the  breach 
between  the  unloved  King  and  his  heir  after  the  most  distressing 
fashion  possible.  Doubtless  only  Jacobites,  in  bold  defiance, 
as  Dr.  Doran  has  pointed  out,  of  dates,  spoke  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  as  "  young  Konigsmarck  " ;  but  the  fact  of  his  mother's 
divorce  and  imprisonment  was  as  undeniable  as  his  conviction  of  her 
innocence,  as  soon  as  his  tongue  was  untied  by  his  father's  death, 
was  sincere.  As  to  the  doom  of  Sophia  Dorothea's  supposed 
paramour,  Horace  Walpole  (who  pooh-pouhed  the  evidence  of  the 
skeletons  in  the  Tower  as  affecting  the  reputation  of  Kichard  III.) 
professed  to  have  at  third  hand  from  King  George  II.,  through 
Queen  Caroline  and  Sir  Robert,  the  information  that  Konigs- 
marck's  bones  had  been  found  under  the  floor  of  the  Princess's 
ante-chamber  at  Hanover.  On  the  other  hand,  Louis  XIV.  was 
said  to  have  at  his  table  repeated  the  rumour  that  the  Count  had 
been  kept  a  prisoner  in  the  cellar  of  the  Royal  palace.  That  the 
French  Court  had,  at  the  time  of  the  disappearance  of  Konigsmarck 
and  the  removal  of  Sophia  Dorothea,  been  not  a  little  excited  on 
the  subject,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  in  the  well-known 
correspondence  of  the  Duchess  Elisabeth  Charlotte  of  Orleans  with 
her  aunt  the  Electress  Sophia,  as  well  as  in  Leibnitz's  extracts 
from  it,  likewise  preserved  in  the  Hanover  archives,  a  significant 
gap  occurs  from  July  to  November,  1694. 

Though  nearly  two  centuries  have  passed  away  since  the 
time  in  question,  all  that  historical  inquiry  has  been  able  to 
contribute  to  a  solution  of  the  mystery  has  consisted  in  an 
elucidation  of  its  antecedents.  And  in  this  attempt  aid  of  a 
peculiar  nature  was  afforded  by  one  of  those  productions  in  which 
the  seventeenth  century  delighted,  though  they  have  been  mostly 
preserved  with  the  single  result  of  mystifying  posterity.  This  was 
the  sixth  volume,  published  at  Niirnberg  in  1707,  of  the  historical 
romance  called  the  Roman  Octavia,  of  which  the  first  live  volumes 
had  appeared  a  generation  earlier,  and  which  offered  to  the  reader 
a  history  of  the  Roman  Ctesars  from  Claudius  to  Vespasian, 
seasoned  by  the  introduction  of  a  number  of  mysterious  episodes 
dealing  with  transactions  of  the  author's  own  times  under  the  dis- 
guise of  ancient  Roman  names.  This  author  was  no  other  than 
Duke  Antony  Ulric  of  Brunswick- Wolfenbuttel,  whose  jealousy 
of  the  younger  Hanoverian  line  has  been  already  noted,  and  whose 
son  had  for  some  months  before  his  premature  death  been  actually 
betrothed  to  Sophia  Dorothea.  But,  inasmuch  as  this  romance  can 
be  convicted  of  glaring  contradictions  of  established  fact  precisely 
where  it  is  possible  to  check  its  narrative,  a  great  deal  of  fiction 
was  certainly  imported  into  later  histories  of  Sophia  Dorothea,  to- 
gether with  an  undeterminable  amount  of  truth  ;  and  such  a 
feature  in  the  story,  for  instance,  as  that  of  the  boyish  intimacy  of 
Konigsmarck  with  the  Princess  (of  which  there  is  not  the  slightest 
actual  evidence)  is  reproduced  from  the  lloman  Octavia  even  in 
one  of  its  latest  and  most  carefully  sifted  versions.  The  whole 
literature  of  the  subject  has  been  recently  reviewed  in  the  earlier 
of  two  exhaustive  papers  contributed  to  the  last  two  numbers  of 
Sybel's  Ilistorische  Zeitschrift,  by  Dr.  Adolf  Kocher,  who  may 
already  be  known  to  some  of  our  readers  as  the  editor  of  the  lively 
memoirs  of  the  Duchess  (afterwards  Electress)  Sophia,  published 
by  the  Prussian  Government  from  the  Hanover  archives  in  1879. 
Into  this  review  our  limits  forbid  our  following  him;  but  we 
have  largely  availed  ourselves  of  the  conclusions  which  he  has 
drawn  in  his  second  paper  from  the  examination  of  the  actual 
documentary  evidence.  With  regard  to  the  antecedents  of  the 
catastrophe,  he  justly  acknowledges  the  light  first  thrown  upon  the 
subject  by  a  little"  book  published  in  1879  by  Dr.  A.  F.  H. 
Schaumann,  formerly  Keeper  of  the  Hanoverian  Archives,  which 
is  also  before  us.  And  as  these  researches  really  seem  to  point  to 
the  causes,  if  not  to  explain  the  course,  of  the  whole  transaction, 
we  may,  omitting  most  of  what  was  already  known,  endeavour  to 
place  a  summary  of  them  before  our  readers. 

The  affair  with  Count  Konigsmarck  (for  that  some  relation 
existed  between  them  it  is  impossible  to  doubt,  though  even 
Kocher  and  Schaumann  differ  as  to  its  nature)  was  not  the 
cause,  it  was  only  the  occasion,  of  Sophia  Dorothea's  doom.  She 
was  the  victim,  mainly  and  in  the  first  instance  at  all  events,  of 
sins  which  were  not  her  own.  She  paid  the  penalty  of  the  wrong  i 
inflicted  by  her  father  upon  a  woman  of  strong  character  and 
marked  ability — no  other  than  the  Electress  Sophia,  the  mother  of 
our  kings  to  be.  Her  hatred  had  been  imbibed  by  her  son,  Sophia 
Dorothea's  husband ;  and,  placed  in  circumstances  which  left  her 
without  a  friend  or  protector,  either  from  interested  or  from  dis- 
interested motives,  she  was  pushed  over  the  precipice  which  she 
had  too  nearly  approached — or  it  was  pretended  that  she  had  lost 
her  footing. 

The  great  aim  of  the  House  of  Bruuswick-Luneburg  in  the 
seventeenth  century  was  that  consolidation  of  its  territories  which 
was  to  lay  the  foundation  of  its  future  greatness,  but  which  was 
rendered  extremely  difficult  by  the  number  of  its  scions.  In  the 
year  1656  the  second  brother,  Duke  George  William,  held  the 
Calenberg  (Hanover)  division  of  the  family  territories  ;  while  the  1 
fourth  brother,  Duke  Ernest  Augustus,  had  as  yet  only  obtained  the 
reversion  of  the  bishopric  of  Osnabriick,  in  accordance  with  the  well-  ; 


known  strange  provision  of  the  Peace  of  William.  George  William 
was  in  that  year  betrothed  to  the  Princess  Sophia,  the  youngesi 
daughter  of  our  Euglish  Rose  of  Bohemia,  who  was  then  residing 
at  the  Court  of  her  eldest  brother  at  Heidelberg.  She  had  readily 
promised  her  hand,  though  it  had  been  also  demanded  by  Prince 
Adolphus  of  Sweden,  for,  as  she  frankly  says  in  her  Memoirs,  "  il 
me  plaisait  beaucoup  davautage  que  le  prince  Adolphe,  pour  lequel 
j'avois  uno  aversion  que  je  n'aurois  pu  vaincre  que  par  une  force 
de  vertu."  All  the  greater  was  the  revulsion  of  feeling  when  she 
learnt  that,  for  a  reason  which  can  hardly  be  stated  plainly 
here,  though  it  is  so  stated  by  the  Electress  Sophia  in  her 
Memoirs,  he  had  renounced  the  idea  of  marriage,  and  proposed  to 
make  over  her,  and  with  her  the  reversion  of  his  share  of  the 
family  territories,  to  his  younger  brother  Ernest  Augustus.  At 
the  same  time  he  undertook  to  bind  himself  to  perpetual  celibacy. 
The  Princess  Sophia  had,  she  tells  us,  when  Duke  George  William 
showed  the  first  signs  of  his  intention  to  escape  from  his  engage- 
ment, been  "  trop  fiere  d'en  estre  touchee " ;  but  she  made  no 
dilliculty  in  consenting  to  the  proposed  exchange,  remarking 
"  que  je  n'avois  jamais  eu  de  l'amour  que  pour  un  bon  establisse- 
ment,  et  si  je  le  pouvois  trouver  avec  le  cadet,  je  n'aurois  aucune 
peine  a  quitter  l'un  pour  l'autre."  So,  after  a  grotesque  protest 
from  the  third  or  intermediate  brother,  that  the  reversion  of  bride 
and  territories  ought  to  have  gone  to  him,  the  arrangement  was 
concluded  in  1658;  and  by  the  strangest  of  accidents,  a  woman  of 
the  liveliest  sensibility,  who  had  been  exposed  to  an  insult  which 
she  was  too  proud  to  notice,  but  which  it  is  clear  she  deeply 
felt,  was  married  to  a  prince  of  commanding  ambition.  The 
ends  of  this  ambition  soon  shaped  themselves  definitely 
enough.  On  the  death  of  the  eldest  brother,  George  William 
became  possessed  of  Liineburg-Celle,  handing  over  Hanover 
to  the  third  brother,  on  whose  death  again,  in  1679,  it 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Sophia's  husband.  The  reversion  of 
Celle  being  secured  to  him,  "  ce  grand  prince,"  as  Bossuet  calls 
him  in  a  letter  of  the  same  year,  was  powerful  enough  in  1692  to 
obtain  the  Electoral  dignity  upon  which  his  heart  was  set.  But 
long  before  this  consummation  Duke  George  William,  the  rever- 
sion of  whose  inheritance  played  so  important  a  part  in  the  cal- 
culation, had  taken  certain  steps  the  result  of  which  might  have 
proved  irreconcilable  with  its  success  but  for  the  decisive  action  of 
Ernest  Augustus  and  his  consort.  George  William,  debarred  from 
taking  a  wife,  had  induced  a  French  lady,  the  Marquise  d'Olbreuse, 
to  sign  what  the  Duchess  Sophia  oddly  calls  an  "  anti-contract  " 
of  marriage,  and  which  she  and  her  husband  had  been  obliging 
enough  to  witness.  The  Duchess  seems  at  first  to  have  had  no 
feeling  of  dislike  for  this  lady,  who  had  hitherto  known  how  to 
keep  her  distance,  and  seemed  suitable  for  the  post  to  which 
she  had  been  advanced.  But  when  "  Mme.  d'Harbourg,"  as  she 
was  officially  called,  had  given  birth  in  1666  to  a  daughter 
— she  was  christened  Sophia  Dorothea — and  when  George 
William's  affection  for  her  became  more  and  more  manifest, 
his  sister-in-law,  in  whom,  according  to  the  remark  of  her  niece, 
the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  the  old  love  had  never  grown  cold, 
began,  as  her  Memoirs  show,  to  be  filled  with  bitter  animosity 
against  the  mistress.  And  soon  the  fear  lest  the  expectations  of 
her  own  family  might  be  injuriously  affected  by  her  brother-in- 
law's  munificence  towards  Mme.  d'Harbourg  and  her  daughter 
began  vehemently  to  disturb  the  Duchess.  In  1674  sue  bad  to  see 
"  cette  personne  "  created  a  Countess  of  the  Empire,  and  her 
daughter  legitimatized,  with  the  right  of  assuming  the  title  and 
arms  of  a  Duchess  of  Brunswick,  should  she  marry  into  an  ancient 
princely  family,  which,  as  the  Prince  of  Wolfenbiittel  was  a 
suitor  for  her  hand,  "  la  fraile  Sophia,"  as  her  namesake  angrily  calls 
the  poor  child  of  nine  years  of  age,  was  sooner  or  later  likely  to 
do.  Finally,  in  1675,  George  William  privately  married  his 
mistress.  Duke  Ernest  Augustus  had  consented  to  the  marriage 
on  receiving  his  brother's  promise  to  maintain  the  arrangement  as 
to  the  reversion  ;  but  the  cup  of  the  Duchess  Sophia's  wrath 
seemed  full.  Worse  was,  however,  to  come.  In  1680  the  woman 
who,  as  Sophia's  favourite  niece  dutifully  writes  to  her  aunt, 
ought  to  have  considered  herself  honoured  if  she  had  married 
her  husband's  first  valet  de  chambre,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
Duchess  of  Brunswick. 

Throughout  these  transactions,  while  Duke  Ernest  Augustus 
was  only  intent  on  safeguarding  the  territorial  interests  of  himself 
and  his  "immediate  family,  the  Duchess  seems  to  have  been  ani- 
mated by  personal  feelings  which  her  husband  was  very  far  from 
sharing.  Women  have  theirautipathies;  and,  while  Ernest  Augustus, 
after  all,  had  reason  to  cherish  a  sentiment  of  gratitude  towards 
his  brother,  the  same  could  not  be  said  of  his  wife.  It  may  have 
been  merely  the  interest  of  her  younger  sous  which  caused  her  to 
oppose  the  legalization  of  the  union  of  all  the  territories  of  the 
house  of  Bruuswick-Luneberg  in  one  hand  ;  but  the  direct  conse- 
quence of  this  was  the  proposal  of  the  Estates  to  facilitate  the 
union  by  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  of  Celle  with  the  heredi- 
tary Prince  of  Hanover.  "  Ce  grand  mariage,"  as  Leibnitz  called 
it  in  a  poem  of  servile  adulation,  was  performed  towards  the  end 
of  1682.  The  future  of  the  House  of  Hanover  was  safe;  but 
what  was  to  be  the  destiny  of  Sophia  Dorothea  ? 

She  bore  her  husband  two  children — the  future  King  George  II. 
and  the  future  mother  of  Frederick  the  Great,  who  thus  (as  has 
not  been  often  noticed)  had  French  blood  in  his  veins.  That  she 
did  not  gaiu  her  husband's  love  is  clear  from  his  relations  with 
his  mistresses,  and  she  probably  had  not  the  philosophy  of  the 
elder  Sophia,  who  could  console  herself  with  her  books  and  letters 
for  her  husband's  preference  for  Countess  Platen.    But  this  philo- 
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8ophy  was  quite  reconcilable  with  an  unforgiving  spirit,  and  with 
a  pride  that  could  not  tolerate  the  prospect  of  such  a  daughter-in- 
law  succeeding  to  the  Electoral  honours :  and  in  the  winter  of 
1693-4  the  Elector  Ernest  Augustus  was  seriously  ill.  The  con- 
jecture cannot  be  called  unwarranted  that  these  feelings  on  the 
part  of  his  mother  were  shared,  with  the  harshness  which  formed 
part  of  his  nature,  by  Sophia  Dorothea's  husband,  The  poor 
woman — almost  as  "  fraile  "  in  the  face  of  such  antipathies  as 
•when  she  had  been  a  child — stood  alone  amidst  her  foes.  Their 
spirit  may  be  gathered  from  the  correspondence  of  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans,  who  was  wroth  with  Sophia  Dorothea  for  never  speaking 
■with  due  respect  of  "ma  tante,"  who  defended  the  Electoral 
Prince  against  the  charge  of  brutality  by  declaring  him  to  be  "  too 
plain-spoken  to  be  brutal,"  and  who  considered  the  object  of  their 
common  dislike  "  an  accursed  animal,  that  deserves  all  her  mis- 
fortunes." 

Elisabeth  Charlotte's  pious  acquiescence  in  the  unhappy  Sophia 
Dorothea's  calamities  was  uttered  a  few  months  after  her  im- 
prisonment. In  discussing  the  question  of  this  ancient  and,  as 
some  may  think,  obsolete  scandal,  we  have  abstained  from  doing 
more  than  bringing  into  juxtaposition  what  is  proved  concerning  the 
catastrophe,  and  what,  again  on  evidence  in  itself  indisputable,  is 
probable  with  regard  to  its  antecedents.  It  would  take  us  too  far, 
and  necessitate  an  examination  of  details  for  which  this  is  not  the 
place,  were  we  to  endeavour  to  rewrite  the  story  out  of  the  mate- 
rials indicated.  We  will,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with  sub- 
joining Dr.  Kbcher's  summary  of  his  own  views,  with  which  in 
some  respects  we  are  more  inclined  to  agree  than  with  Dr. 
Schaumann's  occasionally  (so  far  as  the  Princess  is  concerned) 
over-charitable  conclusions : — 

The  hatred  of  her  mother-in-law  and  the  cold-hearteuness  of  her  husband 
made  Sophia  Dorothea's  life  in  Hanover  a  misery  to  her,  and  the  deserted 
Woman  allowed  a  daring  roue  to  cast  his  net  around  her.  With  the  help 
of  Mile,  de  Knesebeck,  who  at  first  resisted,  they  concocted  a  scheme  which 
became  the  subject  of  scandalous  gossip.  So  much  is  certain.  It  is  probable 
that  a  flight  of  the  Princess  with  Konigsmarck  was  the  substance  of  this 
scheme.  '  Rumour  asserted  [for  there  is  no  evidence  on  the  subject]  that 
the  design  was  betrayed  to  the  Elector  by  his  mistress,  who  was  jealous  of 
Konigsmarck's  attentions  to  the  Princess.  In  any  case,  her  relations  with 
Konigsmarck  were  discovered.  He  was  himself  in  the  deepest  secresy 
made  away  with,  Mile,  von  Knesebeck  was  sent  to  prison,  and  the  Electoral 
Princess  was  banished  into  the  solitude  of  Ahldcn. 


THE  MODERN  NOVEL. 

IN  a  pleasant  little  essay,  which  he  modestly  styles  a  "Gossip 
on  Romance,"  Mr.  R.  L.  Stevenson,  in  the  tirst  number  of 
Longmans  Magazine,  deplores  the  subordination  of  incident  to 
character,  or,  as  perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  the 
absence  of  incident,  in  contemporary  fiction.  "  It  is  thought  clever," 
he  says,  "  to  write  a  novel  with  no  story,  or  at  least  with  a  very  dull 
one  "  ;  he  regrets,  and  he  is  puzzled  by,  the  fact  that  "  English 
people  of  the  present  day  are  apt  to  look  down  on  incident,  and 
reserve  their  admiration  for  the  clink  of  teaspoons  and  the  accents 
of  the  curate."  Assuredly  Mr.  Stevenson  has  good  reason  for  his 
regret ;  in  which,  let  us  here  say,  we  do  for  our  part  most  cordially 
share.  The  offence  exists — that  no  one  can  deny ;  but  from  whom 
does  it  come  f  From  the  "  English  people  of  the  present  day  " — 
from  the  novel-reading  English  people,  that  is  to  say — or  from 
those  who  minister  to  their  not  very  exacting  literary  wants  ? 
It  is  indisputably  and  most  lamentably  true  that  the  greater  part 
of  our  modern  novels  tell  either  no  story  or  tell  a  very  dull  one; 
but  by  whom  is  this  "  thought  clever  " — by  the  readers  or  the 
writers  ?  In  a  word,  may  the  sins  of  the  circulating  library  be 
ascribed  to  the  "  wild  vicissitudes  of  taste,"  and  may  the  novelists 
of  to-day  lay  to  their  souls  the  flattering  unction  that  Johnson,  in 
a  fit  of  compliment,  applied  to  Garrick's  stage  ? 

By  a  happy  coincidence  the  current  number  of  the  Century 
Magazine  supplies  a  partial  answer  to  Mr.  Stevenson's  complaint. 
The  Century  is  an  American  magazine  ;  but  it  is  well  known  here 
in  England,  as  it  deserves  to  be.  It  is  always  very  well  illus- 
trated and  printed,  and  generally  well  written ;  hitherto,  more- 
over, it  has  been  strikingly  free  from  any  narrowness  or  provin- 
cialism of  tone.  Among  the  list  of  contributors  to  the  present 
number  figures  the  name  of  Mr.  \V.  D.  Howells,  a  name  not  quite 
so  familiar  yet  to  Englishmen  as  that  of  his  fellow-countryman, 
Mr.  Henry  James,  but  in  his  own  land  he  has,  we  believe, 
unlike  the  traditional  prophet,  much  honour.  Mr.  Howells  writes 
an  essay  on  Mr.  James,  and  to  the  praise  he  gives  to  the  manner  of 
that  delicate  and  graceful  writer  we  can  freely  say  "ditto."  But  he 
has  also  much  to  say  about  the  modern  school  of  fiction,  which  he 
considers,  as  is  not  indeed  surprising,  immeasurably  superior  to 
its  predecessors.  "  How  about  the  Decalogue,  Jock  'f  "  once  asked 
a  wicked  wag  of  a  somewhat  puzzle-headed  member  of  Parliament 
who  was  explaining  to  his  constituents  the  action  he  proposed  to 
take  with  regard  to  the  burning  questions  which  were  likely  to 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  House  in  the  ensuing  Session.  To 
which  "  Jock,"  who,  unless  rumour  foully  wronged  him,  was  but 
an  indifferent  theologian  either  in  practice  or  theory,  made  haste 
to  answer  that  he  should  certainly  vote  for  its  "  total  abolition." 
Mr.  Howells  is  like  "  Jock  "  as  regards  all  that  Mr.  Stevenson 
prizes— incident,  romantic  event,  and  complication  ;  Mr.  Howells 
is  for  their  "  total  abolition."  We  had  occasion  last  week  to 
refer  briefly  to  his  theory  of  fiction,  but  it  is  worth  noting  again. 
"  It  is,  after  all,  what  a  writer  has  to  say,  rather  than  what  he  has 
to  tell,  that  we  care  for  nowadays.    In  one  manner  or  other  the 


stories  were  all  told  long  ago,  and  now  we  want  merely  to  know 
what  the  novelist  thinks  of  persons  or  situations."  Here,  again, 
the  personality  of  the  sentiment  is  a  little  puzzling ;  does  "  we  " 
imply  the  school  of  which  Mr.  Howells  is  doubtless  a  distin- 
guished ornament,  or  does  it  stand  for  the  great  novel-reading 
public  of  to-day  ?  On  this  point  Mr.  Howells  seems  himself  to 
be  a  little  dubious,  or  perhaps  does  not  care  to  commit  himself  to 
one  side  or  the  other.  Eor,  though  he  maintains  broadly  enough 
that  "  we  could  not  suffer  "  such  writers  as  Thackeray  or  Dickens 
to-day,  and  that  the  new  school  "  studies  human  nature  much 
more  in  its  wonted  aspects,  and  finds  its  ethical  and  dramatic 
examples  in  the  operation  of  lighter  but  not  really  less  vital 
motives,"  still  he  prefers  to  put  the  universal  acceptance  and 
dominion  of  that  school  rather  in  the  form  of  a  question.  "  Will 
the  reader,"  he  asks,  "  be  content  to  accept  a  novel  which  is  an 
analytic  study  rather  than  a  story  ? "  thus  recognizing,  or  at 
least  allowing  for,  the  existence  of  "  another  and  not  impossible 
world  "  which  may  not  be  inclined  to  rest  its  soul  for  ever  on  the 
spectacle  of"  a  metaphysical  genius  working  to  an  aesthetic  result." 
And  this  moderation  on  Mr.  Howells'  part  is  the  more  graceful, 
and  the  more  surprising,  because  in  the  same  number  of  the  same 
magazine  a  Mr.  Warner,  presumably  also  an  American,  snaps  his 
fingers  at  England  and  all  her  works  past,  present,  and  to  come, 
with  an  energy  and  exuberance  that  Mr.  Lafayette  Kettle  could 
hardly  have  matched.  There  was  a  time,  Mr.  Warner  admits, 
not  with  shame,  but  rather,  as  has  been  said,  with  that  sublimity 
of  moral  fervour  with  which  a  man,  suppressing  the  recollection 
of  old  corruptions,  declares  that  he  no  longer  belongs  to  them  nor 
they  to  him — there  was  a  time  when  America  took  her  literature 
and  her  criticism  from  England.  But  that  time  has  gone  by  for 
ever.  "  We  have  recovered  our  balance.  We  know  that  since 
Gulliver  there  has  been  no  piece  of  original  humour  produced 
in  England  equal  to  Knickerbocker's  New  York  ;  that  not  in  this 
century  has  any  English  writer  equalled  the  wit  and  satire  of  the 
Biglow  papers."  He  allows,  does  this  astonishing  young  man 
(he  must  be  young),  that  his  countrymen  used  to  be  irritated  by 
the  "  snobbishness  "  of  certain  English  critics ;  but  "  we  are  so 
no  longer,  for  we  see  that  their  criticism  is  only  the  result  of 
ignorance — simply  of  inability  to  understand."  And  in  the  same 
large  spirit  of  toleration  he  confesses  that  his  countrymen,  though 
terribly  bothered  by  our  "  insular  dialect,"  are  willing  to  receive 
our  "  literary  ellbrts  with  the  same  respectful  desire  to  be  pleased 
with  them  that  we  have  to  like  their  dress  and  their  speech."  All 
this  is,  perhaps,  a  little  too  much  in  the  style  of  the  Watertoast 
Association  of  United  Sympathizers,  but  it  is  undeniably  interest- 
ing ;  these  utterances  of  Mr.  Howells  and  Mr.  Warner,  delivered 
in  the  same  place  and  time,  may  be  read  as  a  significant,  if  only 
partial,  answer  from  the  New  World  to  the  complaint  of  the  Old, 
as  figured  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Stevenson. 

But,  to  leave  these  young  patriots  reaping  the  harvest  long 
since  sown  on  the  immortal  plains  of  Chickabiddy  Lick,  and  to 
turn  to  our  own  side  of  the  question;  are  we  to  believe  that 
those  "  fireside  concerns,"  which  undoubtedly  form  the  staple 
material  of  the  modern  English  novel,  are  the  supply  to  an 
imperative  demand ;  that  they  are  the  effect,  and  not  the  cause, 
of  the  popular  taste  ?  Must  we  really  think  so  meanly  of  the 
age  as  to  be  assured  that,  if  another  Scott  were  to  arise,  he 
would  get  no  hearing  ?  It  may  be  said  that  he  gets  none 
to-day  ;  and  no  doubt  among  the  class  by  which  the  circulating 
libraries  mainly  live  he  gets  none,  or  next  to  none.  But,  if  Scott 
had  never  written;  if  Guy  Manneriny,  or  lledyauntiet,  or  The 
Fair  Maid  of  Perth  were  to  make  their  first  appearance  among  us 
to-day,  is  it  possible  to  believe  that  they  would  tell  their  tale  to 
alien  ears  ?  The  Johnsonian  theory — comforting,  no  doubt,  to 
conscience-stricken  authors — is  really  true  only  in  a  secondary 
degree.  The  master  comes,  and  his  word  is  law.  If  he  is  so 
fortunate  as  not  to  outlive  the  taste  he  has  created,  it  remains 
only  for  his  successors  to  tread  as  best  they  may  in  his  steps,  till 
another  arises  too  proud  to  follow  and  strong  enough  to  lead. 
But  leaders  are  rare  in  any  quarter  of  the  vast  empire  of  human 
intelligence.  Most  of  us  must  be  content  to  follow,  and  for 
such  it  may  with  truth  be  pleaded  that  they  must  "  please  to 
live."  When  Scott  died,  the  knell  of  romance  had  sounded; 
and,  loth  as  we  at  least  shall  always  be  to  say  a  harsh  word 
against  the  "  King  of  the  Romantics,"  it  must  be  owned  that  his 
own  hand,  weakened  by  that  magnificent  struggle  with  fortune, 
had  given  the  first  swing  to  the  bell.  Neither  Ainsworth  nor 
Bulwer  availed  to  prop  its  failing  fortunes ;  Jack  Sheppard  and 
Lucretia  were  poor  substitutes  for  Cleveland  and  Meg  Merrilies ; 
and  the  many-sided  Bulwer,  with  his  finger  ever  on  the  pulse  of 
the  age,  was  on  with  the  new  love  ere  the  old  was  fairly 
sped.  Then  arose  the  great  figures  of  Dickens  and  Thackeray. 
Both  were  too  genuine  masters  of  their  art  not  to  recognize 
the  value  of  incident.  Such  scenes  as  the  meeting  in  the 
Temple  Chambers  of  Pip  and  his  mysterious  patron,  or  Rawdon 
Crawley's  discovery  of  his  wife's  treachery,  are  truly  "  epoch- 
making  "  scenes ;  indeed,  as  for  Thackeray,  who  can  doubt,  re- 
membering how  he  has  written  of  Scott  and  Dumas,  that, 
whatever  his  practice  was,  his  heart  was  with  the  Romantics  ? 
Yet  both  he  and  Dickens  were  famous— and,  if  Mr.  Howells 
will  pardon  us,  they  are  famous  now — by  virtue,  not  of  their  in- 
cidents, but  their  characters.  Each  tried  his  hand  once  at  the 
romance  pure  and  simple — Dickens  in  The  Tale  of  Two  Cities, 
Thackeray  in  Esmond ;  there  is  an  under  current  of  moral  running 
through  Barry  Lyndon  which,  for  all  its  strength  and  move- 
ment, takes  it  out  of  the  region  of  pure  romance.    Both  were 
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splendid  successes  ;  as  a  piece  of  exquisite  workmanship  it  would, 
indeed,  be  difficult  to  match  Esmond  anywhere  in  fiction ;  yet 
neither  was  ever  truly  a  public  favourite.  When  most  of  us 
speak  of  Dickens,  it  is  not  of  the  Vengeance  and  her  devilish  sister- 
hood, not  of  Sydney  Carton  and  his  noble  death,  that  we  think, 
but  of  Sam  Weller  and  Dick  Swiveller  and  Micawber  and 
Pecksniff;  it  is  not  the  meeting  of  Lady  Castlewood  and  Esmond 
beneath  the  winter  stars,  nor  that  inimitable  scene  where  the 
young  Chevalier  sets  his  crown  on  the  hazard  of  Beatrix's  bright 
eyes,  that  the  name  of  Thackeray  brings  before  us,  but  Becky 
Sharp  and  Colonel  Newconie  and  Major  Pendennis.  The  taste 
they  created  survived  them ;  and  disciples  were  found,  of  course, 
in  plenty  to  "  catch  their  clear  accents,"  or  at  least  to  tune,  as  best 
they  might,  their  sympathetic  pipings  to  the  same  key.  But  the 
imitators  of  Dickens — a  numerous  and  vivacious  band  in  their  day — 
soon  died  off;  for,  in  truth,  the  humours  of  the  back-parlour  and 
the  street,  without  that  master-hand  to  paint  them,  had  as  little 
of  interest  as  of  charm.  The  imitators  of  Thackeray  are  with  us 
still.  The  superficial  reader  may  stare  at  the  idea,  but  it  really  needs 
little  trouble  or  acuteness  to  trace  the  "  clink  of  the  teaspoons  and 
the  accents  of  the  curate  "  up  through  the  author  of  Bare/tester 
Towers  to  the  author  of  Pendennis. 

The  fate  of  the  slave  who  strove  to  conjure  with  his  wizard- 
master's  wand  must  inevitably  befall  all  imitators  who,  careless  or 
ignorant  of  the  animating  and  shaping  spirit,  fix  their  eye  solely 
on  the  outward  form  and  substance.  Without  the  wit  of 
Thackeray  and  Mr.  Trollope's  good  sense  these  "  fireside  concerns" 
of  the  club  and  the  drawing-room  are  no  whit  less  dull,  and  often 
more  truly  vulgar,  than  those  sentimental  annals  of  the  poor  which 
Dickens  inspired.  Let  them  be  allowed  the  virtue  of  harmless- 
ness,  which  is  nowadays  perhaps  something  more  than  a  negative 
virtue.  They  are  at  least  more  wholesome  fare  than  those  other 
concerns  of  the  brothel  and  the  drinking-shop  set  forth  by  the 
great  apostle  of  the  "  Romance  of  Naturalism,"  who  can  find  in 
the  true  Romantic  only  "  un  .air  empoisonuo,  un  virus,  une 
lepre."  But,  in  honest  truth,  they  are  dull — desperately  dull. 
And  one  can  see  no  end  to  them ;  one  can  see  no  reason  why  Lord 
or  Lady  Fanny  should  not  spin  a  thousand  such  a  day.  Any  one 
can  draw  character — not  a  Parson  Adams,  or  an  Oldbuck,  or  a 
Becky  Sharp  ;  it  is  not  every  day  we  get  the  stuff  out  of  which 
such  immortals  are  made  ;  but  the  conventional  men  and  women 
of  modern  life  as  imaged  in  the  modern  novel  can  be  manufactured 
as  easily  as,  they  say,  the  Grand  Lama  of  Thibet  can  manufacture 
prayers  for  his  pious  subjects.  These  annals  of  the  boudoir  and 
the  tennis-lawn,  of  the  parsonage  and  the  parish,  of  the  country 
boulevard  and  the  country  ball-room,  all  the  "  hideousness,  the 
immense  ennui "  which  makes  up  the  bulk  of  modern  existence — 
given  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  who  cannot  furnish  them  ?  But 
incident,  romantic  event  and  complication,  the  grand  situa- 
tions (which  M.  Zola  claims  as  the  proud  prerogative  of  "  le 
roman  naturaliste  "),  they  require  imagination,  and  our  age,  with  all 
its  many  and  brilliant  qualities,  is  not  pre- eminent  in  imagination. 
They  require  thought  and  work ;  and  our  age,  though  it  will 
labour  terribly  for  the  things  it  values,  is  not  minded  to  spend 
over  much  labour  on  mere  art. 

Yet  is  it  right  to  say  that  readers  of  fatuity  prepense  prefer  this 
melancholy  fare  ?  True,  they  accept  it — they  devour  it.  Some- 
thing they  must  have  to  take  them,  if  but  for  a  moment,  out  of  the 
monotony  of  their  lives ;  and  with  the  exquisite  unreasonableness 
of  the  age,  they  accept  the  modern  novel,  which  reproduces  for 
them  the  monotony  with  all  the  uncompromising  plainness  of 
photography.  When  the  romantic  descended  to  the  sensational, 
and  Ouida  and  Miss  Braddon  became  its  high-priestesses,  little 
wonder  that  intelligent  readers  turned  away  in  disgust.  But,  if 
one  were  to  arise  capable  of  something  other  and  better  than  this, 
"would  not  he  and  his  work  be  welcome  ?  Westward  Ho  .'  is  with 
us  still ;  Lorna  Dcone  has  reached  its  twentieth  edition ;  Mr. 
Clark  Russell's  thrilling  tales  of  the  sea,  despite  their  obvious  faults, 
are  said  to  have  a  large  sale  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Let 
Mr.  Stevenson  take  heart  of  grace  then,  for  the  love  of  romance 
is  surely  not  dead,  but  sleepeth  only.  Why  should  he  not  try  to 
revive  it?  He  has  a  vein  of  it,  though  the  samples  he  has  shown 
have  as  yet  been  slight  and  not  without  alloy.  But  he  has 
at  least  had  good  training,  for  he  has  drunk  largely  of  the  genuine 
"waters.  He  has  steeped  himself  in  the  spirit  of  the  "  King  of  the 
Romantics,"  in  the  spirit  of  Walter  Scott. 


THE  NEW  ENCYCLICAL. 

THIS  is  an  age  of  anniversaries  and  centenaries  of  all  kinds, and 
we  cannot  wonder  that  a  Pontiff  of  such  strongly  marked 
historical  and  statesmanlike  instincts  as  Leo  XIII.  should  take 
advantage  of  the  seventh  centenary  of  the  birth  of  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the  social  conditions  of 
the  twelfth  century  and  our  own.  We  are  indeed  as  yet  only 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  precise  terms  of  this  Encyclical, 
for,  except  in  certain  passages  which  profess  to  be  quoted 
verbatim,  the  condensed  report  of  it  published  in  the  Times  is 
brief  and  occasionally  obscure.  Nor  does  the  critic  who  com- 
mented on  it  in  a  leader  of  the  same  journal  appear  to  us  to  have 
always  correctly  interpreted  the  report.  On  one  point  especially  of 
some  importance,  to  be  noticed  presently,  we  suspected  from  the 
first  that  he  had  seriously  misunderstood  it;  and  Sir  George 
Bowyer's  letter  in  Thursday's  Times  proves  that  our  surmise  was 


correct.  But  there  is  at  all  events  enough  in  the  imperfect 
version  before  us  to  suggest  matter  for  interesting  reflection. 
Leo  XIII.,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  is  not  as  his  predecessor; 
lie  is  a  Pope,  and  a  zealous  Pope,  but  he  is  also  something 
more.  He  has  always  taken  a  keen  interest  both  in  historical  and 
social  questions,  and  he  has  had  considerable  opportunities  of 
studying  them ;  he  looks  on  the  social  and  political  phenomena  of 
the  day  with  the  eye  no  doubt  of  an  ecclesiastic,  but  of  an 
ecclesiastic  to  whom  Christian  are  paramount  to  merely  profes- 
sional interests,  and  who  never  forgets  that  in  this  life  Christians 
are  necessarily  citizens  of  the  State  as  well  as  members  of  the 
Church,  and  have  duties  to  discharge  in  both  capacities  alike.  And 
thus  to  him  the  Franciscan  movement  of  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century  represents,  as  to  recent  philosophical  historians 
whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  not  merely  an  outburst  of  reli- 
gious enthusiasm,  but  a  social  reform.  He  too  feels  that  its 
founder,  to  use  the  words  of  Sir  James  Stephen,  must  have  had 
some  of  the  higher  instincts  of  a  legislator.  When  he  proceeds 
therefore  to  draw  out  a  parallel  between  the  special  needs 
of  the  twelfth  century  and  the  nineteenth,  he  must  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  speaking  with  an  intelligent  meaning  and  purpose, 
and  not  simply  inditing  a  panegyric  even  on  a  saint  whom 
Christians  of  all  communions  have  combined  to  honour,  still  less 
on  the  superior  tone  of  mediaeval  piety.  Nothing  indeed  can  be 
more  unlike  the  rhapsodies  of  a  mere  laudator  temporis  acti  than 
his  summary  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  twelfth  century, 
which  is  worth  reproducing  here  : — 

The  period  (the  twelfth  century)  is  sufficiently  well  known  with  its  cha- 
racter of  mingled  virtues  and  vices.  The  Catholic  faith  was  deeply  rooted 
in  men's  souls,  and  it  was  a  glorious  sight  to  see  multitudes  inflamed  by 
piety  set  forth  to  Palestine  resolved  to  conquer  or  to  die.  Nevertheless, 
licentiousness  had  greatly  impaired  popular  morality,  and  nothing  was 
more  needed  by  men  than  a  return  to  Christian  sentiments.  Now,  the  per- 
fection of  Christian  virtue  lies  in  that  disposition  of  the  soul  which  dares 
all  that  is  arduous  and  difficult  ;  its  symbol  is  the  Cross,  which  those  who 
would  follow  Jesus  Christ  must  carry  on  their  shoulder.  The  effects  of  this 
disposition  are  a  heart  detached  from  mortal  things,  severe  self-denial,  and. 
a  gentle  and  resigned  endurance  of  adversity.  In  tine,  the  love  of  God  and 
of  one's  neighbour  is  the  mistress  and  sovereign  of  all  other  virtues;  such 
is  its  power  that  it  survives  all  the  hardships  which  accompany  the  fulfil- 
ment of  duty  and  renders  the  hardest  labours  not  only  bearable,  but  agree- 
able. There  was  a  dearth  of  such  virtue  in  the  twelfth  century  ;  for  too  many 
among  men,  enslaved  by  the  things  of  this  world,  cither  coveted  madly 
honours  and  wealth,  or  lived  a  life  of  luxury  and  self-gratification.  All 
power  was  centred  in  a  few,  and  had  for  the  most  part  become  an  instrument 
of  oppression  to  the  wretched  and  despised  masses  ;  and  those  even  who 
ought  by  their  profession  to  have  been  an  example  to  others  had  not 
avoided  the  contagion  of  the  prevalent  vices.  The  extinction  of  charity 
everywhere  was  followed  by  moral  diseases  manifold  and  deadly — envy, 
jealousy,  hatred ;  and  minds  were  so  divided  and  hostile  that  on  the. 
slightest  pretext  neighbouring  cities  waged  war  among  themselves  and 
fellow-citizens  armed  themselves  against  one  another. 

If  there  is  any  fault  to  be  found  with  this  delineation,  it  would 
bo  rather  that  the  dark  colours  are  laid  on  too  thickly  than  the 
reverse.  There  had  been  a  considerable  religious  reform  carried 
on  during  the  previous  century,  between  the  time  of  Hildebrand 
and  Innocent  III. ;  and  the  twelfth  century  itself,  as  Milinan 
points  out,  was  an  age  of  great  men  and  of  great  events,  pre- 
paring the  world  for  still  greater.  It  was  the  age  of  the 
Crusades  ;  of  the  growth  of  the  French  monarchy  and  Italian 
Republics,  of  the  development  of  new  political  views,  and  of  a 
new  intellectual  movement,  the  importance  of  which  is  not  to  be 
ignored  because  its  methods  and  its  leaders  represent  the  scholastic 
philosophy.  If  St.  Bernard  was  "  the  last  of  the  Fathers,"  St. 
Anseliu  must  be  regarded  as  the  parent  or  pioneer  of  the  School- 
men. The  age  however,  had  all  the  faults  with  which  the  Pope 
so  copiously  credits  it ;  it  was  not  so  bad  as  the  tenth  century, 
that 

dark  and  dreary  time, 
The  heavens  all  blood,  the  wearied  earth  all  crime ; 

but  it  was,  as  it  is  here  painted,  an  age  of  violence,  tyranny,  and 
lust.    And  there  was  certainly  much  need  of  such  a  reformer  as 
Francis  of  Assisi  to  wage  war  against  the  prevalent  vices  of 
society ;  the  crying  need  was  one  reason  of  his  conspicuous  success. 
The  Encyclical  describes  him  as  rebuking  the  effeminacy  and 
fastidiousness  of  his  age  by  his  manner  of  life,  going  about 
"  roughly  clad,  and  begging  his  bread  from  door  to  door,  and  not 
only  enduring  but  welcoming  what  is  generally  deemed  most  hard 
to  bear — the  senseless  ridicule  of  the  crowd,''  while  his  humble 
companions,  poor,  ignorant,  and  unrefined,  followed  the  same 
manner  of  life,  preaching  everywhere  in  highways  and  public 
squares,  without  preparation  or  pomp  of  rhetoric,  that  men  should 
despise  earthly  things,  and  think  of  the  world  to  come.  They 
were  probably  looked   on  by  Church  dignitaries  and  feudal 
nobles  much  as  the  Salvation  Army  people  are  looked  upon 
now,  only,  unlike  the  Salvationists,  they  bad  placed  themselves 
under  the  shelter  of  ecclesiastical  authority.    If  Innocent  was 
at  first  disposed  to  reject  his  uncouth  suppliants,  other  reflec- 
tions came  in  the  vigils — or,  according  to  tradition,  the  visions 
— of  the  night,  and  Francis  left  the  Lateran  Palace  with  the 
express,  though  as  yet  unwritten,  sanction  of  the  supreme 
Pontiff  for  his  new  organization  of  poverty.    The  wisdom  which 
guided  this  device  was  fully  justified  by  the  event,  nor  have 
modem  historians  of  various  schools  been  slow  to  recognize  tho 
result.    Crowds,  as  the  Pope  observes,  gathered  eagerly  round  the 
new  preachers,  and  not  only  heard  them  gladly,  but  in  many 
things  followed  their  counsels.    What  does  not  seem  so  obvious 
at  first  sight  is  the  application  of  the  example  to  our  own  days, 
and  the  desire  to  point  a  moral  may  perhaps  have  led  the  author 
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of  the  Encyclical  somewhat  to  overstate  his  analogy  between  the 
conditions  of  the  twelfth  century  and  the  nineteenth.  But  his 
main  postulate,  that  the  spirit  of  Francis,  "  being  so  thoroughly 
and  pre-eminently  Christian,  is  wonderfully  suited  to  all  times  and 
places,"  and  therefore  to  our  own  age,  need  not  be  disputed.  It  is 
indeed  a  remark  of  his  Protestant  biographer  that  Christianity 
itself,  when  first  promulgated,  must  have  presented  to  the  world 
an  aspect  not  unlike  that  of  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis.  Nor 
can  it  fairly  be  denied  that  there  is  force  in  the  following  parallel, 
even  if  in  some  particulars  it  is  a  little  overdrawn,  between  the  age 
of  Francis  and  our  own.  We  give  it  again  in  the  words  of  the 
Encyclical  as  reported  in  the  Times: — 

Just  as  in  the  twelfth  century,  so  nowadays  hath  divine  charity  grown 
not  a  little  cold,  and  great  is  the  derangement  of  Christian  duties  partly 
through  ignorance,  partly  through  negligence.  The  greater  part  of  men 
pass  their  lives  in  a  like  frame  of  mind  and  with  like  desires,  seeking  for 
the  comfort  of  life  and  eagerly  pursuing  pleasure.  Kevelliug  in  luxury, 
they  are  extravagant  of  their  own  goods  and  greedy  after  their  neighbour's. 
They  extol  the  name  of  the  fraternity  of  mankind  ;  yet  they  talk  more 
fraternally  than  they  act.  They  are  borne  on  by  self-love,  and  genuine 
charity  towards  their  weaker  and'  their  poorer  brethren  is  every  day  grow- 
ing rarer.  In  those  early  days  tbe  manifold  heresy  of  the  Albigenses, 
while  stirring  up  revolts  against  the  Church's  power,  had  at  the  tame  time 
introduced  confusion  into  the  State  and  paved  the  way  for  a  kind  of 
'  Socialism.  And  nowadays,  too,  the  votaries  and  propagators  of  National- 
ism have  increased,  persistently  denying,  as  they  do,  the  duty  of  subjection 
to  the  Church,  and  little  by"  little  advancing  still  further  with  logical 
consistency  until  they  do  not  spare  even  the  civil  power.  They  encourage 
violence  and  sedition  among  the  people  ;  provoke  agrarian  disturbances  ; 
flatter  the  appetites  of  the  lower  classes,  and  weaken  the  very  foundations 
of  domestic  and  public  order. 

But,  whatever  similarity  there  may  be  between  the  faults  of 
the  twelfth  century  and  those  of  the  nineteenth,  it  might  fairly 
be  questioned  whether  "  the  spread  of  the  Franciscan  institu- 
tions "  is  the  most  appropriate  remedy  for  them.     And  if  the 
Encyclical  meant  what  the  writer  of  the  Times'  leader  assumes  it 
to  mean,  we  should  have  been  very  much  disposed  to  agree  with 
his  reply  to  the  question.    But  considering  that  Pius  IX.  is  known 
to  have  expressed  a  very  strong  opinion  (though  he  never  acted  on 
it)  as  to  the  overgrown  and  corrupt  condition  of  religious  com- 
munities iu  Italy,  and  the  urgent  need  lor  a  searching  reform  and 
a  considerable  diminution  of  their  number,  it  seems  hardly  probable 
that  his  more  far-sighted  and  statesmanlike  successor  should  have 
desired  to  suggest  their  indehnite  "  multiplication,"  and  thus 
sought  "  to  supply  society  with  garrisons  of  modernized  begging 
friars,"  and  "  burden  the  Church  with  the  support  of  another 
of  the  ponderous  incumbrances  under  which  it  has  for  centuries 
been  struggling."    Nor  should  we  ourselves  have  so  understood 
the  concluding  portion  of  the  Encyclical,  so  far  as  its  meaning- 
can  be  gathered  from  the  summary  here  presented  to  us.  But 
then,  as  we  observed  before,  the  language  is  somewhat  vague 
and    obscure,  putting  aside  those  passages  inserted  as  direct 
quotations.     We  are  told  that  "  the  sovereign  Pontiff  recom- 
mends " — as  a  remedy  for  exis.ting  evils — "  the  spread  of  the 
Franciscan  institutions  among  the  lady  of  the  Church"  ;  and  if  the 
words  we  have  italicized  have  any  meaning,  the  recommendation 
does  not  seem  to   point  to   a  more  extensive  exhibition  of 
Franciscan  poverty  "impersonated  in  troops  of  theological  vagrants 
with  shaven  crowns."    Such  persons,  whether  "  fathers  "  or  "  lay 
brothers,"  can  hardly  be  said  to  belong  to  "the  laity  of  the 
Church,"  being  members  of  a  religious  order  under  special  rule 
and  vows.    Moreover  the  special  advantages  the  Pope  antici- 
pates from  the  remedy  proposed  are  hardly  such  as  could  be 
expected  to  spring  from  the  mere  extension  of  a  particular 
religious  order,  even  supposing  it  to  be  otherwise  desirable. 
These  advantages  are  mainly  three,  and  they  are  enumerated  in  a 
passage  professing  to  be   directly  quoted  from  the  Encyclical. 
In  the  first  place  "  the  lawless  greed  for  temporal  things  would 
be  weakened  " ;  in  the  next  place  being  knit  together  in  bonds  of 
brotherly  concord  men  would  learn  to  love   and  respect  one 
another,  and  would  recognize  their  conscientious  duties  towards 
both  equals  and  superiors,  and  by  these  means  a  remedy  would 
be  applied  to  revolutionary  and  socialistic  principles ;  and  lastly 
"  the  relations  between  rich  and  poor  would  be  satisfactorily 
arranged,  because  the  conviction  would  be  established  that  poverty 
was  not  without  its  dignity,  that  the  rich  man  is  bound  to  be 
merciful  and  generous,  the  poor  man  to  be  content  with  his  lot 
and  industry ;  that,  as  neither  is  born  for  these  perishable  goods, 
the  one  must  win  heaven  by  patience,  the  other  by  liberality." 
These  lessons  would  obviously  be  better  conveyed  by  "  the  spread 
of  Franciscan  ideas,"  to  use  another  phrase  of  the  reporter's,  than 
by  an  increase  of  the  order.    And  we  suspect,  speaking  under  cor- 
rection in  the  absence  of  more  precise  information,  that  the  true 
purpose  of  the  Encyclical  is  to  recommend  to  the  faithful  gene- 
rally the  cultivation  of  the  Franciscan  spirit  of  poverty,  simplicity, 
and  charity,  rather  than  to  urge  the  further  extension  of  the 
order.     The  spread  of  Franciscan  institutions  among  the  laity 
points  no  doubt,  as  has  been  observed  before,  to  a  revival  or 
i     extension  of  what  is  called  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis  or 
j*    the  Order  of  Penance — designed  for  the  restraint  of  those  living 
in  the  world,  not  in  the  cloister — which  was  the  peculiar  in- 
strument contrived  by  Francis  himself,  not  for  monastic,  but 
popular  reform.    Sir  James  Stephen,  after  describing  its  cha- 
racteristics, adds  that,  "  it  would  be  dillicult  even  now,  with  all 
the  aid  of  history  and  philosophy,  to  devise  a  scheme  better 
adapted  to  restrain  the  licentiousness,  to  soften  the  manners,  and 
L    to  mitigate  the  oppressions  of  an  iron  age."  This  is  not  exactly  an 
1    iron  age,  but  there  is  abundance  of  licentiousness  and  oppression 


of  various  kinds,  however  unliko  the  mediaeval,  and  if  the  Pope 
thinks  that  a  revival  of  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis  among  the 
laity  of  his  communion  would  serve  to  mitigate  such  evils,  there 
is  nothing  unreasonable  in  the  idea.  He  has  at  all  events  uttered 
some  home  truths  on  certain  dangers  of  the  age  both  social  and 
political,  which  those  more  immediately  concerned,  as  well  in 
Ireland  as  elsewhere,  would  do  well  to  heed.  With  one  pertinent 
extract  on  this  subject  we  conclude  : — 

Moreover,  they  who  are  thoroughly  imbued  with  Christian  piety  feel 
with  certainty  that  they  are  bound  uy  a  conscientious  duty  to  obey  their 
lawful  rulers,  and  that  no  one  may  be  in  any  way  outraged.  Now,  nothing 
can  be  moreellicacious  than  this  sentiment  for  thoroughly  extirpating  all 
these  kinds  of  perversity,  violence,  outrages,  revolutionary  desires,  envy 
among  tbe  different  ranks  of  society  ;  in  all  which  both  the  germs  and  the 
weapons  of  Socialism  are  found. 


POETS'  CORNERS. 

OF  all  things  which  live  and  move  upon  the  earth,  there  are 
none  which  have  habits  more  quaint  and  noteworthy  than 
the  race  of  poets.  We  include,  of  course,  under  that  generic 
name  the  large  sub-species  sometimes  separately  distinguished  as 
poetasters.  The  ways  of  this  order  of  beings  have  many  points 
of  similarity  to  those  of  the  intelligent  little  creatures  whom  Mr. 
Darwin  chose  for  the  subject,  of  his  last  important  work;  and  were 
there  any  successor  to  Darwin  endowed  with  the  needful  patience, 
a  treaty  on  "  The  fertilization  of  literature  by  poet9  "  would  afford 
him  a  useful  sphere  of  labour.  The  descriptions  which  our  great 
naturalist  has  left  us  of  the  earth-worm  and  his  doings,  of  his 
laboriously  dragging  leaves  (by  the  broad  or  narrow  end)  to  stuff 
up  his  holes,  might  seem  a  sort  of  symbol  of  the  poet  at  work 
upon  his  dactyls  and  spondees,  his  tropes  and  epithets,  in  the  slow 
process  of  composition.  What  an  image,  too,  do  we  get,  by 
analogy,  of  the  latter  lying  snug  in  his  burrow,  yet,  as  Darwin 
says,  never  able  to  withdraw  himself  quite  from  the  light  of  day, 
and  thus  not  able  altogether  to  escape  the  watchful  eye  of  the 
early  bird  (is  the  critic  here  meant  ?),  so  that  every  morning 
thousands  of  them  are  dragged  up  out  of  their  holes  and  devoured 
by  these  natural  enemies  of  theirs.  These  things  would  have  to 
be  noted  in  a  work  upon  the  habits  of  poetasters.  We  should  have, 
too,  to  record  the  art  by  which  they  convert  unhandsome  luteous 
matter  into  the  most  wonderfully  involuted  castings,  which  they 
leave  about  for  the  fertilization  of  the  land  whereon  they  live. 
And,  finally,  by  an  examination  of  the  sites  of  these  remains  we 
should  evolve  some  theory  upon  the  question  of  the  principles, 
which  guide  the  poet  in  the  selection  of  his  home. 

At  present  we  profess  only  to  have  looked  into  the  sifbject  as 
amateurs.  Yet  we  have  seen  enough  to  make  us  wish  to  know 
more.  By  what  rules  is  the  poet  aided  in  choosing  out  his  nest, 
or,  as  we  generally  say,  his  corner  ?  He  seems  to  have  the  power 
of  making  a  settlement  almost  everywhere,  and  in  places  which 
at  lirst  sight  appear  the  most  unsuitable  and  uninviting.  Wher- 
ever there  arises  a  new  "  interest "  or  a  new  pleasure,  a  business 
or  a  desire  of  any  kind,  some  one  of  the  genus  poet  comes  to  link 
hia  fortunes  therewith.  When  the  "  interest "  gets  itself  a 
mouthpiece,  an  organ,  a  little  fragment  of  this  is  set  apart  for  the 
poet's  nest.  Whether  it  be  a  Country  Gentleman's  Newspaper,  a 
Cotton-Spinner's  Gazette,  or  a  Bicycle  News,  the  result  is  the 
same  ;  it  is  sure  before  long  to  have  its  recognized  Poet's  Corner. 
Yet,  when  the  nest  is  once  made,  it  does  not  sensibly  enlarge 
itself.  It  never  threatens  to  occupy  the  whole  held.  While  there 
is  a  general  agreement  that  the  poet  is  to  have  his  share  in  every 
literary  enterprise,  he  himself  is  the  first  to  recognize  that  it 
would  never  do  to  make  the  stake  a  great  one.  So,  in  his  narrow 
home,  he  lives  happy  and  unobtrusive.  If  there  are  quarrels  who 
shall  occupy  the  burrow,  they  go  on  underground,  and  are  kept 
away  from  the  public  eye.  There  is  no  attempt  at  spreading  the 
colony,  and  therefore  no  visible  crowding  out.  When  the  first 
establisher  of  a  Poet's  Corner  in  any  particular  field  of  literature 
quits  his  place,  it  is  sure  to  be  instantly  filled.  That  is  all  we 
know.  Where  the  successor  has  lain  until  the  hour  came  for  his 
appearance  it  is  unnecessary  to  inquire. 

These  are  facts  which  seem  to  imply  a  tendency  in  the  poet  to 
make  his  nest  amid  the  throng  of  men  ;  but  there  are  other  facts 
which  express  an  opposite  desire.  It  is  certain  that  the  organs 
which  have  the  greatest  publicity  are  not  those  in  which  we  are 
likely  to  search  successfully  for  traces  of  our  poet.  The  Poet's 
Corner  only  exists  in  perfection  on  more  retired  ground  ;  in  those 
journals,  for  instance,  which  are  devoted  to  the  records  of  country 
life  or  the  life  at  sea-side  places.  It  has  a  fellowship  with  gigantic 
potatoes  and  with  flower-shows  rather  than  with  Arabi  Pasha  or 
Egyptian  telegrams ;  it  consorts  less  happily  with  Parliamentary 
reports  than  with  the  speech  of  "  our  illustrious  townsman,"  "  the 
scandalous  quarrel  which  took  place  in  reference  to  the  site  of  the 
new  pound/'  or  the  disagreements  of  rival  incumbents  at  Dulbury- 
super-Mare.  The  true  poet- fancier  knows  such  signs  as  these  ;  they 
are  a  certain  token  to  him  that  he  has  got  upon  good  ground ; 
wheii  he  comes  to  clippings  from  the  comic  papers  he  is  almost 
sure  of  his  game.  These  are  some  examples  of  the  rules  by  which 
the  poet  seems  to  be  guided  in  his  choice  of  a  corner.  Even  as 
they  stand  they  are  partly  contradictory  ;  and  every  now  and  then 
facts  crop  up  which  seem  to  be  beyond  all  rule.  Otherwise 
bow  comes  it  that  in  some  of  our  London  periodicals  we  find 
"  castings "'  which  seem  to  belong  to  precisely  the  genus  of  poets 
whose  natural  home  is  the  provincial  "  weekly  "  ?    Are  these  to 
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be  accounted  instances  of  natural  migration  or  of  acclimatization? 
Probably  few  of  our  readers  know  what  a  flourishing  school  of 
poetry  of  the  true  "  Corner"  species  is  to  be  found  scattered  up 
and  down  our  London  papers.  The  illustrated  periodicals  are  a 
mine  of  wealth.  They  display  a  hind  of  poetry  which  is  almost 
peculiar  to  themselves — verses,  namely,  written  to  the  pictures, 
not  illustrated,  as  they  are  supposed  to  be,  hy  the  drawings.  This 
kind  of  poetry  cannot  be  judged  of  apart  from  its  twin  brother,  the 
illustration.  Our  Society  journals,  again,  which  at  one  time  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  innocent  task  of  propounding  riddles  and 
acrostics,  have  now  each  set  up  its  Poet's  Corner.  It  is  to  them 
that  we  must  look  to  keep  alive  that  hue  dashing  sort  of  versifica- 
tion savouring,  one-half  of  the  inspired  Eton  boy,  the  other 
half  of  the  man  of  the  world,  who  has  too  many  "  natural  sprouts" 
of  his  own  brain  to  entertain  himself  with  "  the  forced  productions 
of  another  man's  wit."    Ever  since  the  days  of 

Ha  !  whom  do  my  peepers  remark  ? 

'Tis  llebe,  with  Jupiter's  jug; 
Oil,  no;  'tis  the  pride  of  the  Park, 

Fair  Lady  Elizabeth  Mugg, 

or  days  before  them,  this  kind  of  poetry  has  found  itself  a  home 
somewhere.  It  is  too  common  to  need  quoting ;  but  the  follow- 
ing verse,  tiiken  at  random,  may  serve  for  a  sample.  The  tine 
sense  of  being  <;  Caesar,  and  superior  to  grammar,"  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  author  of  fashionable  verses,  and  which  makes  the 
rules  of  syntax  and  prosed)-  appear  no  better  than  impertinences,  is 
conspicuous  as  ever  here : — - 

D  ish  Hall  is  no  line  Norman  castle,  whereat 

His  Grace  entertains  all  the  cream  of  the  county  ; 

Nor  a  millionaire's  mansion  whose  price,  cheap  at  that, 
Is  a  figure  denoting  the  buyer's  wealth  and  bounty. 

The  last  line  the  ingenious  reader  may  scan  as  he  is  able.  Our 
best  attempts  have  resulted  in — 

'S  a  figure  denbt'n  th'  buyers  wealth  and  bounty  ; 

but  we  do  not  feel  sure  that  that  is  the  right  way.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  "  Norman  castle  "  as  a  common  residence  for  the 
upper  ranks  of  the  peerage  is  picturesque  and  appropriate.  This 
is  all  as  it  should  be.  This  is  the  kind  of  poetry  which  we  expect 
at  the  hands  of  a  fashionable  journal.  When  again  we  liud 
another  and  perhaps  a  rival  journal  of  the  same  class  giving  us  a 
"  Song  of  the  Season  "  which  begins 

Good-bye  to  the  season,  'tis  over, 
As  long  since  'twas  over  to  Praed, 

and  follows  as  closely  as  possible  on  the  lines  of  Praed's  poem,  we 
cannot  but  appreciate  the  honesty  of  the  writer,  if  we  are  not 
struck  by  his  originality.  But  why  should  this  same  periodical 
set  up  as  its  bard  one  whoso  proper  sphere  seems  to  be  rather 
the  Beehive  or  Reynolds's  Newspaper — that  is  to  say,  the  writing 
of  verse  for  a  class  of  readers  whose  literary  discrimination  is  as 
yet  undeveloped  ?  The  exposure  of  abuses  is  a  praiseworthy  under- 
taking. But  is  it  necessary  to  expose  them  precisely  in  the  style 
of  the  following  verses  ? 

'Tis  hard  to  feel  the  pinch  of  want  when  troubles  press  full  sore, 
And  hard  to  keep  the  wolf  at  bay  that  howls  about  the  door. 
'Tis  hard  to  hear  the  little  ones  cry  painfully  for  bread, 
To  know  the  mother  in  her  heart  is  wishing  they  were  dead. 

But  truce  to  generalities  !    If  you'd  their  meaning  know, 
You've  but  to  last  week's  paper  for  full  evidence  to  go. 
Yes,  go  and  read  the  horrors  of  that  all  too  dreadful  scene 
Enacted,  shame  upon  us  all,  in  Christian  Bethnal  Gieen,  &c. 

The  most  striking  attempt  to  acclimatize  in  London  the 
genuine  poetry  of  the  Poet's  Corner  has,  however,  been  made  by  a 
contemporary  of  quite  a  different  class,  a  periodical  professedly 
devoted  to  the  severer  walks  of  learning.  The  attempt  deserves 
especial  mention  and  especial  praise.  It  deserves  especial  mention 
because  a  too  general  impression  prevails  among  the  unlearned 
and  frivolous  that  our  contemporary  is  exclusively  given  up  to 
subjects  which  those  persons  consider  dry ;  that  it  is  just  a  degree 
too  much  at  the  service  of  discussions  upon  the  Dahornee  dual 
endings,  or  on  the  exciting  question  whether  William  of  Wickham 
(say)  was  or  was  not  at  Bouvines.  To  such  mistaken  persons  we 
are  happy  to  give  our  testimony  that  there  are  possibilities  of  pure 
and  intense  enjoyment  latent  in  the  Poet's  Corner  of  our  learned 
contemporary.  The  efforts  of  the  editor,  again,  must  be  held 
worthy  of  especial  praise,  so  long  as  praise  continues  to  be  bestowed 
on  success.  Prom  under  the  headings  of  "  Original  Verse  "  in  the 
pages  of  the  periodical  we  speak  of  might  be  gathered  an  antho- 
logy which  for  the  varied  character  of  its  components,  and  for 
their  uniform  excellence,  is  not  to  be  gleaned  from  any  other 
London  paper.  The  topical  poem  here,  as  elsewhere,  has  a  pro- 
minent place.  Here  is  one  on  the  Tay  Bridge  disaster,  culled  by 
chance.  The  interest  of  a  past  event  which  might  otherwise  grow 
dim  revives  again  when  we  find  it  married  to  immortal  verse  of 
such  kind  as  the  following  : — ■ 

An  eerie  winter  night — with  souls  fourscore, 

Freighted  the  steam-sped  cars  still  northward  passed, 
Fulfilling  their  dread  doom  ;  unrecked  the  roar 

Of  boding  blast. 
Above  the  foaming  fifth  the  haught  bridge  hung, 

Bridge  men  deemed  should  for  aye  its  proud  place  keep. 
Loud  laughed  the  gale  ;  brake  haught  bridge,  doomed  cars  flung 

Down  to  dark  deep. 
Alas  for  grief-rent  heart,  for  death-reft  home, 

Where  lusty  lads,  sweet  maidens,  children  gay, 
Dead  in  dark  deep  beneath  the  wind-whirled  foam 

Of  storm-tossed  Tay. 


There  is  another  poem  on  the  wreck  of  the  Birkenhead,  which  in 
our  anthology  would  certainly  be  placed  side  by  side  with  this  on 
the  Tay  Bridge.  But  it  is  too  long  to  quote  at  length  here.  Let 
the  first  verse  give  some  imago  of  its  style  of  merit: — 

The  starry  heaven  was  calm,  the  tropic  air  breathed  balm, 

No  ripple  broke  the  silver-mirrored  deep, 
When  the  Birkenhead  sailed  o'er  unto  Afric's  golden  shore 

With  her  freight  of  English  sailors  wrapped  in  sleep. 
To  Kaffraria  thorny  waste  they  were  voyaging  in  haste, 

Where  at  war  with  savage  neighbours,  to  our  shame, 
A  handful  of  brave  men,  outmatched  as  one  to  ten, 

Fought  doggedly  for  honour  till  they  came. 

The  reader  may  perhaps  think  he  has  seen  something  like  this 
before,  or  even  purchased  the  same  for  a  penny  at  the  hands  of  a 
one-legged  sailor  who  was  singing  it  down  the  street.  But,  even 
if  that  were  the  case,  the  situation  to  which  our  maimed  sailor 
has  now  attained,  rubbing  shoulders  with  the  Dahomee  dual  and 
William  of  Wickham,  is  a  thino-  deserving  of  comment. 

The  Poet's  Corner  from  which  we  have  taken  these  last  two 
examples  is,  as  we  hinted  just  now,  specially  notable  for  the 
diversified  character  of  its  productions.  The  inspired  Eton  boy 
soon  becomes  monotonous,  and  one  lugubrious  strain  upon  the 
"  too,  too  horrid  scene  "  is  much  like  the  strain  which  follows  iu 
the  ensuing  week.  But  in  our  learned  contemporary  the  poetry, 
like  that  of  Shakspeare  (according  to  Dr.  Johnson),  "  gratifies  the 
mind  with  endless  variety."  Unlike,  however,  to  Shakspeare  (in 
the  judgment  of  the  same  critic),  "  in  whom  great  faults  are  com- 
pensated by  great  merits,"  these  pieces,  different  in  other  respects, 
are  singularly  uniform  in  degree  of  excellence.  We  have  verses 
more  rugged  than  any  of  Browning's — is  not  "  Bridge  men  deemed 
should  for  aye  its  proud  place  keep  "  designed  to  follow  the  manner 
of  that  poet?  And,  again,  we  have  blank  verse  of  a  mildness 
which  as  far  excels  that  of  Wordsworth's  most  "  domestic " 
blank  verse  as  the  mildness  of  the  curate  of  Assesmilk-cum- 
Water  outdid  that  of  his  brother  curate  of  Spilfton-extra-Sooper, 
verses  which  tell  of  communings  on  the  seashore  between  the 
orthodox  "  three"  : — 

Three  were  we — brother,  sister,  and  a  friend, 
In  spirit  dear  to  both,  though  he  that  day 
And  not  before  did  look  into  her  eyes. 
Our  talk  was  bright,  and  rippled  with  the  play 
Of  fancy  and  aifectiou  linked  in  one. 

Sonnets  have,  of  course,  a  conspicuous  place  as  being  specially 
well  suited  to  the  exigencies  of  a  Poet's  Corner.  The  general 
belief  is  that  any  one  who  can  string  together  fourteen  lines  con- 
taining not  more  than  five  different  rhymes  can  write  a  sonnet. 
It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  author  of  the  following  verses 
to  Mr.  Browning  has  performed  this  preliminary  part  of  his 
task : — ■ 

Haply  thy  life  were  harmed  if  earth  her  fame 

Had  proffered  ere  years  proved  thou  didst  not  need 
Drink  of  applause  Art's  daily  force  to  feed. 

Ere  the  Uoitjttjs—  God — deep  source  whence  came 

The  poet's  impulse  bade  thee  lirst  to  claim 

Reward  like  to  His  own,  true  Artist's  meed 
Of  joy  that  tlows  in  essence  of  the  deed, 

Unreached  by  accident  of  land  [sic — laud  ?]  or  blame,  &c. 

The  unkindest  part  of  this  poet  is  that  when  we  have  got 
fairly  to  the  end  of  his  fourteen  liues,  and  deem  that  the  little 
matter  of  all  these  words  may  now  at  all  events  be  let  lie,  he 
suddenly  starts  up  again  with  a  "  counterpart  truth  to  the  fore- 
going "  in  the  shape  of  another  sonnet.  Herein,  after  occupying 
four  lines  and  a  half  by  repeating  in  different  words  what  he  said 
in  the  first  sonnet,  he  informs  Mr,  Browning — 

Ay,  but  yet  my  heart 
Saith  that  this  thought  of  thee  is  but  a  phase 
Of  truth  concerning  thee,  and  on  me  lays 
Urgence  to  speak  that  half-truth's  counterpart. 

Happily  the  same  force  does  not  lay  upon  us  any  urgence  to  hear 
more.  We  will  try  one  further  "  cast."  The  beginning  of  the 
following  (emphatic  italics  and  all),  if  not  absolutely  new,  is  in- 
disputably true.  No  danger  of  half-truth's  counterpart  to  follow 
afterwards,  if  one  judges  rightly  from  these  opening  hues  : — 

We  know  that  we  must  die ;  then  wherefore  wail  ? 
No  protestations,  agonies,  or  tears, 
Avail  to  change  the  current  of  the  years. 

There  is  one  end  to  every  mortal  tale. 

After  all,  however,  to  the  assertion  in  the  second  verse  there  have 
been  some  found  ere  now  to  take  exception : — 

And  rightly  so  ;  why  should  not  forms  that  fail 
Through  age  and  weakness  pass  away  and  give 
Their  young  heirs  room  to  spread  themselves  and  live 

Till  stronger  growths  o'er  these  in  turn  prevail ; 

and  so  forth,  over  an  argument  which,  as  addressed  to  the  dead, 
who  are  required  to  show  cause  why  they  should  be  alive,  strikes 
one  as  a  little  unfair,  seeing  they  have  no  chance  of  making  reply. 
As  for  the  argument,  too,  it  is  a  kind  of  highwayman's  argument ; 
"  Why  should  not  your  money  be  in  my  purse  ?  "  and  has  further 
been  anticipated  in  a  very  striking  way  by  that  poet  in  action 
George  de  Barnwell : — 

"  Dog  !  "  I  said  to  the  trembling  slave,  "  tell  me  where  thy  gold  is.  Thou 
hast  no  use  for  it.  I  can  spend  it  in  relieving  the  Poverty  on  which  thou 
tramplest,  in  uplifting  Art,  to  which  thou  art  blind.  Give  Gold,  and  thou 
art  free."    But  he  spake  not,  and  1  slew  him. 

"  I  would  not  have  this  doctrine  vulgarly  promulgated,"  said  the 
admirable  chaplain,  "  for  its  general  practice  might  chance  to  do  harm." 


November  11,  1882.] 


The  Saturday  lie  view. 
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TEADE  PROSPECTS. 

FOR  the  second  time  since  the  revival  of  trade  more  than  three 
years  ago,  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns  for  October  show  a 
falling  oil  in  the  value  of  the  exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce 
and  manufactures.  It  is  not  very  considerable,  being  only  363,000/., 
or  less  than  per  cent.;  but  at  a  time  when  the  indications 
generally  point  to  sustained  improvement,  it  is  a  surprise,  as  well 
as  a  disappointment,  that  there  should  be  aDy  falling  oft'.  The 
disappointment,  however,  is  lessened  by  the  fact  that  in  October 
last  year  there  was  an  exceptionally  large  increase  in  the  value  of 
the  exports,  excreding  13  percent.  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  there  should  be  now  an  increase  upon  such  a  bound  forward  ; 
for  though,  as  we  have  said,  the  indications  point  to  sustained 
improvement,  they  give  no  reason  to  think  that  the  country  is 
advancing  by  "  leaps  and  bounds.''  The  chief  falling  off  is  in  the 
exports  of  cotton,  aud  particularly  in  those  of  piece  goods  to  China 
and  of  yarn  to  Japan.  The  Eastern  markets  have  been  over- 
stocked fur  a  considerable  time,  and  the  cotton  trade  in  conse- 
quence has  been  depressed  ;  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  hud  that  the 
exports  to  British  India  have  decidedly  improved.  As  usually 
happens  when  the  cotton  trade  is  depressed,  there  is  likewise  a 
falling  off,  though  not  a  serious  one,  in  the  value  of  the  exports  of 
linen  and  jute  manufactures,  and  a  lighter  falling  off  in  the  value 
of  woollen  manufactures.  Altogether,  the  textile  trades  are  not 
in  a  satisfactory  condition.  It  must  also  be  admitted  that  the 
other  trades  of  the  country  do  not  make  a  very  bright  show- 
ing, since  they  do  not  make  up  for  the  small  falling  off  in  the 
textile  trades.  Still  there  is  well-sustained  improvement  in 
the  exports  of  iron  and  steel,  mill  work  and  machinery,  and 
coal.  Altogether,  then,  the  exports,  when  looked  at  critic- 
ally, are  not  so  unfavourable  as  they  seem  at  first  sight. 
They  compare  with  au  exceptional!}'  good  month  last  year, 
and  still  the  falling  oil'  is  but  slight.  Taking  the  ten  mcnths 
of  the  year  together,  we  find  an  increase  of  not  far  short  of  ten 
millions,  or  about  5  per  cent.  Thus,  when  we  look,  not  to  a  single 
month,  which  may  be  affected  by  exceptional  and  temporary 
causes,  but  to  a  considerable  period  like  the  ten  months  of  the 
year  now  elapsed,  we  see  that  the  improvement  which  has  been 
gaining  momentum  for  over  three  years  still  continues.  Turning 
to  the  imports,  we  find  an  increase  of  2,844,702/.,  or  about  9  pet- 
cent. ;  while  for  the  ten  months  the  increase  in  value  is  about 
4  per  cent.  For  the  month  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the 
imports  is  general,  being  found  in  the  raw  materials  of  manu- 
facture as  well  as  in  food.  We  have  already  begun  to  benefit 
largely  by  the  fall  iu  the  price  of  wheat,  of  which,  during 
October,  we  received  from  abroad,  principally  from  California, 
1^  million  cwts.  more  than  in  October  last  year,  or  about  35 
per  cent.  ;  while  we  paid  only  364,371/.  more,  or  little  over  12  per 
cent.  In  other  words,  while  we  got  35  per  cent,  more  in  quantity, 
we  paid  little  over  12  per  cent,  more  in  money.  Upon  the  whole, 
then,  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns  are  not  unfavourable,  while  the 
other  statistics  to  which  we  look  for  information  respecting 
the  condition  of  the  country  point  to  improvement.  And 
their  evidence  is  becoming  stronger  since  the  present  month 
began.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  good  harvest  is  at 
length  favourably  influencing  trade.  The  harvest,  it  is  true,  is 
not  quite  up  to  what  used  to  be  considered  an  average  before 
the  agricultural  depression  began,  but  it  is  much  better  than 
the  harvests  of  recent  years ;  and,  moreover,  there  have  been  good 
harvests  all  over  the  world.  Wheat  consequently  is  very  cheap  ; 
nearly  six  shillings  a  quarter  cheaper  than  it  was  twelve  months 
ago  ;  half-a-crown  cheaper  than  two  years  ago  ;  and  nine  and  six- 
pence cheaper  than  three  years  ago.  It  was  expected  that  the 
effect  of  the.  fall  iu  prices  would  make  itself  felt  quickly,  especially 
as  credit  continues  good,  and  the  value  of  money  is  low.  This 
has  not  happened,  however,  because  there  is  very  little  speculation 
at  present.  Whether  this  is  due  to  apprehensions  that  money 
may  become  dear  at  the  end  of  the  year,  or  to  caution  inspired 
by  past  experience,  it  is  a  very  healthy  sign. 

From  July  I  to  the  last  Saturday  in  October  seventeen  of  the 
principal  Railway  Companies  earned  537,000/.  more  than  in  the 
corresponding  period  last  year;  and  of  this  amount  225,000/.  was 
in  goods  traffic.  It  follows,  since  there  was  a  larger  movement  of 
commodities,  that  there  must  have  been  a  more  active  trade. 
Aud  what  is  thus  shown  by  the  railway  traffic  returns  is  con- 
firmed by  trade  circulars  and  market  reports.  From  every  part 
of  the  country,  and  from  every  kind  of  trade,  the  testimony 
is  that,  whether  prices  have  risen  or  not,  a  large  business  is 
being  done,  and  that  the  prospect  for  the  future  is  better.  Still 
more  significant  is  the  advance  of  10  per  cent,  in  wages  just 
given  to  the  colliers.  .If  the  employers  were  not  doing  a  more 
profitable  business,  and  if  they  did  not  think  that  trade  would 
continue  good,  they  could  not  afford  to  concede  so  large  a  rise  in 
wages.  In  the  iron  trade,  again,  we  find  increasing  production 
with  decreasing  stocks;  in  other  words,  the  consumption  both  at 
home  and  abroad  is  larger  than  the  production,  and  the  stocks  in 
public  stores  and  in  makers'  hands  are  consequently  decreasing. 
Against  all  this  has  to  be  set,  no  doubt,  a  decrease  in  the  Clearing 
House  Returns  for  several  weeks  past  when  we  compare  them  with 
the  corresponding  returns  last  year.  But  the  decrease  is  mainly 
due  to  a  falling  off  in  speculation.  Last  year  there  was  a  rampant 
speculation  in  Paris,  which  reacted  here ;  whereas  this  year  there 
is  very  little  speculation  in  securities.  It  is  also  true  that 
the  Revenue  Returns  are  not  quite  satisfactory ;  but  it  is  the 
liquor  duties  that  are  unsatisfactory,  and  the  falling  off  there  is 


generally  attributed,  whether  rightly  or  not,  to  increased  habita 
of  temperance.  There  is  one  other  point  worth  referring  to 
as  confirming  what  we  have  said  of  the  improvement  in  trade. 
Since  the  beginning  of  September  the  amount  of  gold  with- 
drawn from  the  Bank  of  England  for  internal  circulation  has 
been  considerably  larger  than  in  the  corresponding  periods  of 
the  last  few  years.  It  seems  to  follow  from  this  that  trade 
throughout  the  country  is  more  active,  employment  more  general, 
and  wages  higher  and  of  greater  amount.  For  in  no  other  way 
can  we  understand  a  demand  for  an  increased  currency  lasting  so 
long.  It  is  now  a  little  over  three  years  since  the  American  pur- 
chases of  iron  gave  the  impetus  to  trade  in  this  country  which 
put  an  end  to  the  depression  that  had  previously  lasted  so  long. 
It  was  then  hoped  that  the  revival  would  be  much  more  rapid  and 
much  more  marked  than  it  has  proved  to  be,  and  there  are  obser- 
vers who  maintain  that  the  prosperity  now  existing  is  a  mere  reflex 
of  foreign  action,  having  no  independent  home  basis.  Moreover, 
it  is  noteworthy  that  during  the  last  two  or  three  months  of  each 
of  the  past  three  years  there  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in 
trade,  and  yet  that  this  improvement  has  been  lost  in  January  or 
February.  Is  it  to  be  anticipated  that  the  same  thing  will  happen 
now  ?  We  do  not  think  so.  As  we  observed  above,  the 
harvests  this  year  all  over  Europe  and  America  have  been  much 
better  than  for  a  long  time  past;  bread  consequently  is  very 
cheap,  and  is  likely  to  continue  so ;  and,  therefore,  the  wages 
of  the  working  classes  go  further  than  they  did.  Workmen  have 
a  larger  margin  to  spend  upon  other  things  than  mere  food,  and 
their  expenditure  on  these  other  things  gives  a  stimulus  to  all  the 
trades  with  which  they  deal.  These  trades  in  their  turn,  doing 
a  larger  business,  and  making  consequently  larger  profits,  will 
be  able  to  spend  more  upon  the  trades  subservient  to  them.  And 
thus  the  improvement  will  be  transmitted  from  trade  to  trade. 
Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  influence  that  would  counteract  this 
improving  process.  Money  is  cheap,  and  is  likely  to  continue  so. 
There  are  no  appearances  that  much  gold  will  be  withdrawn, 
from  London  for  New  York,  and,  if  not,  there  seems  no  reason 
why  money  should  become  dear.  Unless,  indeed,  there  should  be 
a  Stock  Exchan  ge  crisis  in  New  York,  there  are  no  appearances 
of  financial  difficulty  anywhere.  That  too  much  capital  is  being 
sunk  in  the  United  States  in  the  construction  of  new  railways 
cannot  be  doubted,  and  that  the  banks  there  have  ventured  too  far 
iu  financing  these  new  ventures  is,  we  fear,  true.  It  is  possible, 
therefore,  that  in  New  York  there  may  be  financial  difficulties 
!  which  may  react  upon  this  country.  Otherwise  we  see  no  reason 
to  expect  "dear  money.  The  panic  in  Paris  last  January  has  com- 
pelled speculators  there  to  be  wary,  and  there  is  no  probability, 
therefore,  of  difficulties  in  Paris,  unless  indeed  they  arise  from 
political  causes.  With  ourselves  there  is  little  speculation,  credit 
is  good,  and  trade  is  sound.  Thus  there  are  no  serious  difficulties 
to  be  apprehended  here  at  home,  and  apparently,  too,  trade  dis- 
putes will  not  interrupt  the  improvement.  Employers  and  em- 
ployed in  the  coal  and  iron  trades  have  just  given  evidence  of 
moderation  and  good  sense,  and  the  arrangement  now  come  to 
may  probably  last  for  a  considerable  time. 

The  check  given  to  trade  in  the  last  three  springs  appears  to 
have  been  caused  by  exceptional  circumstances.  In  18S0  it  arose 
from  the  falling  off  in  the  American  purchases  of  iron,  which  had 
been  uuprecedentedly  large  all  through  the  autumn  and  winter 
preceding.  But,  as  there  have  been  no  abnormally  great  purchases 
of  any  commodities  by  the  United  States  this  year,  such  a  cause 
is  not  likely  to  operate  now.  In  1881  the  check  was  occasioned 
by  the  exceptionally  bad  weather.  It  is  to  be  hoped  just  now 
that  we  have  had  as  bad  weather  as  we  shall  see  during  the  winter. 
Last  year  the  check  was  brought  about  by  the  panic  on  the  Paris 
Bourse.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  we  may  have  a  somewhat 
similar  panic  in  New  York  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  no 
symptoms  of  immediate  crisis  there,  and  the  crash  may  be  post- 
poned for  a  long  time  yet.  Unless,  then,  untoward  accidents 
occur,  we  see  no  reason  to  apprehend  a  check  to  trade  in  the 
spring,  while  the  conditions  at  home  are  decidedly  favourable  to 
increased  improvement.  Cheapness  of  food,  the  rise  of  wages,  and 
cheapness  of  money  are  all  highly  conducive  to  improvement.  How 
cheap  food  stimulates  trade  has  often  been  explained.  That  a  rise 
in  wages  is  also  favourable  seems  at  first  sight  to  contradict  the 
received  doctrine ;  but  when  it  is  said  that  high  wages  are  un- 
favourable to  trade,  it  is  only  meant  that  they  are  so  when  they 
become  excessive,  or  when  from  any  circumstances  consumption  is 
falling  off,  so  that  a  little  addition  to  the  cost  of  production  causes  it 
to  decline  stiil  more.  At  present  wages  are  certainly  not  excessively- 
high,  while  consumption  is  increasing,  not  diminishing.  When, 
therefore,  the  working  classes  receive  a  reasonable  addition  to  their 
earnings,  and  when  at  the  same  time  food  is  cheap,  they  have  a 
large_  margin  to  expend  upon  other  trades,  and  all  these  trades 
benefit  from  the  increased  expenditure.  The  bootmaker,  the 
milliner,  the  draper,  and  the  clothier,  all  profit  by  increased  ex- 
penditure on  the  part  of  the  working  classes,  and  these  tradesmen 
in  their  turn  are  able  to  lay  out  more  in  the  shops  where  they  deal. 
Thus  it  is  incontestable  that  a  moderate  rise  in  wages,  when  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  is  rising,  tends  to  stimulate  the  improve- 
ment. When,  indeed,  workmen  insist  upon  further  and  further 
advances,  the  danger  is  that  they  may  so  add  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction as  to  bring  about  a  decline  in  consumption,  and  thus  check 
the  trade  upon  which  they  depend  for  their  livelihood.  But  we 
are  yet  a  long  way  from"  this  point.  Equally  favourable  is  the 
cheapness  of  money.  It  is  possible  that  towards  the  close  of  the 
year  the  value  of  money  may  rise,  and  it  is  also  possible,  as  we 
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have  observed  above,  that  difliculties  may  occur  in  the  United 
States ;  but  dear  money  in  any  case  is  not  likely  to  last  long, 
and  while  credit  is  good  and  money  abundant,  improvement  in 
trade  may  reasonably  be  expected. 


REVIEWS. 


FARRAR'S  EARLY  DAYS  OF  CHRISTIANITY.* 

BY  the  "  Early  Days  of  Christianity  "  Canon  Farrar  would  have 
us  understand,  not  the  sub-apostolic  times  of  (Uement  of 
Rome,  of  Polycarp  or  Ignatius,  but  the  yet  more  important  period 
from  the  seventh  to  the  tenth  decade  of  the  first  century,  during 
which  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Catholic  Epistles,  and  the 
Apocalypse,  were  written  by  Apostles  or  apostolic  men  for  the 
edification  of  the  yet  infant  Church.  These  goodly  volumes 
comprise,  in  fact,  a  continuation  of  his  two  previous  books,  The 
Life  of  Christ  and  The  Life  and  Work  of  St.  Paul,  and  carry 
his  readers  up  to  the  period  when  St.  John,  in  extreme  old  age, 
completed  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  in  his  first  or 
general  Epistle.  We  are  bound  to  say  that  our  author,  in  this 
elaborate  effort  of  his  nimble  pen,  although  he  may  have  missed 
the  freshness  and  vigour  which  characterized  his  Life  of  Christ, 
has  had  the  good  sense  to  discard  those  tricks  of  style  and  faults 
of  taste  whicli  his  critics,  and  ourselves  among  the  number,  could 
not  help  noting  to  their  sorrow  iu  his  Life  and  Work  of  St.  Paul. 
Not  but  that  here  and  there  we  light  upon  phrases  and  even 
sentences  which  we  might  have  thought  beforehand  could  have 
been  written  by  no  one  who  had  a  scholarlike  jealousy  for  main- 
taining the  purity  of  the  Euglish  language  (e.g.  "  not  living  in  a 
state  of  nervous  scare,"  vol.  i.  p.  165)  ;  but  there  is  enough  of 
matter,  some  of  it  indeed  very  disputable  matter,  in  Canoii 
Farrar's  new  book,  to  engage  the  attention  of  readers  who  care 
more  for  the  substance  than  the  outward  form,  when  the  questions 
at  issue  are  both  interesting  and  important. 

Our  author's  treatment  of  the  Book  of  the  Revelation  is  perhaps 
the  most  salient  point  in  the  present  work,  and  its  ample  discussion 
fills  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  his  second  volume. 
Others  had  contended  before  him  that  St.  John's  Apocalypse  had 
reference  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  to  contemporary  events  which 
■were  being  accomplished  before  the  Apostles'  eyes ;  but  Canon 
Farrar  urges  his  arguments  with  a  degree  of  confidence  and  earnest 
reiteration  very  characteristic  of  him,  and  imposing  enough  to  the 
unlearned  or  hasty  reader.  The  mystic  number  of  the  Beast,  "  six 
hundred  threescore  and  six"  (Rev.  xiii.  18)  has  been  the  very 
crux  of  interpreters  from  the  age  of  Irenreus  to  the  present  day. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  we  believe,  lias  attained  to  the  questionable  honour 
of  being  one  out  of  a  host  of  conspicuous  persons  from  the  letters 
of  whose  names,  regarded  as  numerals,  the  full  sum  has  been  made 
up.  "  x£s  >'  writes  our  new  expositor  of  the  might}'  secret,  "  the 
very  look  of  it  waS  awful.  The  first  letter  was  the  initial  letter 
of  the  name  of  Christ.  The  last  letter  was  tne  first  double-letter 
(st)  of  the  Cross  (stauros).  Between  the  two  the  Serpent  stood 
confessed  with  its  writhing  sign  and  hissing  sound.  The  whole 
formed  a  triple  repetition  of  6,  the  essential  number  of  toil  and 
imperfection  ;  and  this  numerical  symbol  of  the  Antichrist,  666, 
stood  in  terrible  opposition  to  888 — the  three  perfect  8s  of  the 
name  of  Jesus  "  (vol.  ii.  p.  295).  Whence  comes  the  perfect 
number  8S8  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain;  but  it  is  refresh- 
ing to  learn,  on  Canon  Farrar's  evidence,  that  the  personality  of 
666  is  fixed  beyond  "  any  possibility  of  doubt  "  (p.  290).  It  is  a 
grand  "  discovery,"  like  that  of  a  planet  or  other  heavenly  body, 
which,  once  made,  is  made  once  for  all,  and  cau  never  be  obliterated 
from  the  face  of  the  sky.  "  The  secret  has  been  almost  simul- 
taneously rediscovered  of  late  years  by  Fritzsche  in  Halle,  by 
Benary  in  Berlin,  by  Reuss  in  Strasbourg,  and  by  Hitzig  in 
Heidelberg  "  (vol.  ii.  p.  296,  note  3).  It  must  be  granted  that 
their  solution  of  the  riddle  is  very  ingenious,  a  little  too  much 
so  perhaps  to  be  true.  For  suppose  we  transfer  the  date  of  the 
Apocalypse  to  an  earlier  period  in  St.  John's  life  than  is  usually 
accepted,  which  would  certainly  account  for  some  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  its  style  when  contrasted  with  that  of  his  Gospel  and 
Epistles;  supposing,  again,  we  set  aside  the  testimony  of  Irenteus, 
who  alleges  that  he  was  exiled  to  Patmos  in  the  reign  of 
Domitian — -whom  would  the  Christians  thirty  years  before 
Domitian  have  regarded  as  Antichrist,  the  very  personification  of 
the  power  of  evil  .J  iSurely  it  must  have  been  Nero,  the  exceeding 
wickedness  of  whose  age  our  author  sets  forth  in  shocking  detail, 
as  proved  by  a  flood  of  authorities  accumulated  by  him  years  ago 
for  the  use  of  his  more  sober  and  happier  studies.  Who  save 
Nero,  the  scourge  of  Rome,  the  persecutor  of  the  Christian  faith, 
under  whom  were  put  to  death  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul? 
Take  up  the  notion,  then,  that  the  Beast  is  Nero,  Nero  Ccesar; 
turn  the  name,  not  into  Latin,  which  does  not  lend  itself  readily 
to  such  rough  treatment,  nor  into  Greek,  which  would  atl'ord  a 
wrong  result,  but  into  Hebrew,  dropping,  as  of  course,  the  vowel 
points.  _  Thus  we  have  Nron  Kjsr ;  discard  the  troublesome  /, 
which  is,  or  ought  to  be,  occasionally  dispensed  with  (and  here 
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the  illustrious  Ewald  boggled,  and  so  missed  the  truth,  at  least 
for  a  while),  and  we  get  for  our  final  result,  giving  to  each 
Hebrew  letter  its  proper  numerical  power,  n  (so)+r(ioo)  + 
o  or  vau  (6)  +  n  (50}  +  k  (60)  +  s  (200)  +  r  ( 100)  =  666 ;  6Vep  SeW 
5el£ru,  as  a  closer  reasoner  than  Dr.  Farrar  was  wont  to  say.  And 
as  Nero  is  thus  manifestly  the  creature  indicated  by  the  mystic 
number,  so  our  author  goes  on  to  demonstrate  that  he  possesses  no 
less  than  sixteen  distinctive  marks  of  the  Beast,  tracing  his  fanciful 
analogies  in  such  a  manner  that  we  have  but  one  objection  to 
make  to  them— namely,  that  by  the  same  kind  of  process  one 
might  arrive  at  any  foregone  conclusion  that  is  convenient  for  the 
moment.  The  first  mark  will  suffice  for  us,  since  it  is  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  the  rest.  The  Divine  Apostle  "  saw  a  Beast 
rise  ('  coming,'  Rev.  Version)  up  out  of  the  sea,"  by  which,  says 
our  commentator,  "  is  perhaps  indicated  not  only  a  Western  power, 
and  therefore  to  a  Jew  a  power  beyond  the  sea,  but  perhaps 
especially  one  connected  with  the  sea-washed  peninsula  of  Italy." 
Perhaps,  perhaps. 

Now  we  should  be  grieved  to  treat  this  subject  lightly,  however 
rash  we  may  deem  it  to  expound  Scripture  in  this  fashion,  and  we 
have  the  advantage  of  approaching  the  Revelation  without  any 
prepossessions  to  bias  us;  we  might  almost  say  with  honest  Adam 
Clarke,  as  cited  by  Canon  Farrar,  "  I  cannot  pretend  to  explain  the 
book ;  I  do  not  understand  it."  But  then  we  do  expect  that  a 
time  shall  come  in  the  history  of  the  Church  and  the  world  when 
its  general  design  and  principal  symbols  shall  be  patent  to  the 
humblest  capacity.  All  we  maintain  amounts  to  this,  that  the  case 
certainly  is  not  so  now.  We  would  ask  any  careful  reader  to  go 
through  the  Apocalypse  from  the  fifth  chapter  to  the  eighteenth  ; 
and,  bearing  in  mind  all  that  our  author  has  told  us  of  the  exceed- 
ing corruption  of  the  age  and  its  rulers,  all  that  we  are  able  to 
reproduce  of  the  sufferings  of  the  primitive  Christians,  and  of  the 
stern  retribution  that  overtook  the  Imperial  city,  first  in  Nero's 
reign,  then  in  the  miserable  struggle  in  her  streets  between  the 
partisans  of  Vitellius  and  of  Vespasian,  in  which  the  Temple  of 
the  Capitoline  Jupiter,  the  inmost  shrine  of  Roman  worship,  was 
burnt  to  the  ground  (a.d.  69) ;  let  a  dispassionate  student  realize 
all  these  calamities  by  the  utmost  stretch  of  his  imagination,  and 
he  will  feel  at  once  their  utter  inadequacy  to  represent  the  sublime 
images  of  the  Apocalyptic  visions — the  seals,  the  trumpets,  the 
vials,  the  final  overthrow  of  Babylon  to  rise  110  more.  No  com- 
parison can  be  instituted  between  the  prophetic  figures  and  their 
presumed  historical  accomplishment.  They  belong  to  different 
regions  of  intellectual  existence.  If  words  have  any  adequate 
meaning,  no  supposed  exaggerations  of  poetry  will  bring  them 
together.  This  is  our  fundamental  objection  to  what  is  called 
the  l'rteterist  scheme,  and  enables  us  to  dispense  with  the  dis- 
cussion of  details.  It  concerns  us  nothing  whether  the  five 
kings  that  are  fallen  (Rev.  xvii.  10)  include  Julius  Caisar  or  begin 
with  his  successor;  who  is  "the  one  that  is";  whether  the 
seventh  that  is  "  not  yet  come  and  must  continue  a  short  space" 
be  Galba,  or  Otho,  or  any  other  pretender ;  whether  "  the  Beast 
that  was,  and  is  not,  even  he  is  the  eighth,  and  is  of  the  seven" 
(ver.  1 1),  be  Nero  redicious,  whom  that  generation  is  said  to  have 
looked  for  to  plague  the  earth  again,  or  an  anticipation  of  Domitian, 
the  second  persecuting  Emperor.  Canon  Farrar  may  settle  all 
these  by-questions  with  M.  Renan  and  his  compeers  just  as  he 
pleases.  His  main  interpretation  is  tota  peceatum,  a  capital 
blunder  from  beginning  to  end. 

But,  however  widely  Dr.  Farrar  may  be  mistaken  in  his  exposi- 
tion of  the  Revelation,  he  clings  firmly  to  the  belief  that  it  is  really 
the  composition  of  the  Beloved  Disciple.  The  Hebraic  rudeness  of 
its  unpractised  style  makes  us  all  willing  to  believe  that  a  con- 
siderable interval  of  time  elapsed  between  his  writing  this  book 
and  the  others  attributed  to  him  in  the  canon  of  Scripture,  but 
there  is  no  ground  for  thinking  that  its  date  must  be  placed  before 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem  (a.d.  70),  although  that  terrible  event  is 
never  referred  to  in  its  pages.  The  letters  to  the  Seven  Churches, 
especially  that  to  Ephesus,  the  diocese  of  Timotheus  (Rev.  ii.  1-7 
compared  with  1  Tim.  1-3),  would  certainly  suggest  a  later 
period;  and  the  expressions  in  Rev.  xi.  I,  2,  no  more  imply  the 
present  existence  of  the  Temple  than  does  the  passage  from  which 
they  are  drawn,  Ezek.  xl.  1-3,  put  forth  when  the  holy  house  was 
undoubtedly  in  ruins.  In  the  case  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
on  the  other  hand,  our  author  strives  to  pile  up  elaborate  proofs  for 
the  opinion  he  had  casually  thrown  out  in  the  Life  of  St.  Paul, 
that  Apollos  was  its  writer,  and  not  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles. 
Nay,  to  such  an  extent  has  he  assured  himself  of  the  fact  that  he 
ventures  to  ask  and  take  permission  to  use  the  name  of  Apollos  by 
anticipation,  "  at  least  hypothetically,  in  order  to  avoid  cumbrous 
periphrases  " ;  and  very  oddly,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  sounds  this 
substitution  of  an  unfamiliar  name  iu  the  various  references  made 
by  the  Canon  to  this  great  Epistle,  e.g.  "  Apollos  is  arguing  with 
the  Hebrews,  and  arguing  with  them  on  admitted  principles." 
For  advancing  Apollos  to  this  honour  as  a  canonical  writer  there 
may  be  said  to  be  no  ground  whatever,  except  that  throughout 
the  Epistle  may  be  found  traces  of  Philo's  philosophy,  and  that 
Apollos  was  a  man  of  Alexandria,  and  so  was  Philo.  The  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  as  is  well  known,  has  been  attributed  in  ancient 
times  to  more  than  one  person  with  more  or  less  plausibility  (as 
to  Barnabas,  or  Luke,  or  Clement  of  Eonie,  or  Aquila,  or  Titus,  or 
Silas !)  ;  to  Apollos  by  no  one  before  Martin  Luther,  whose  idle 
guess  "  has  been  accepted,  with  more  or  less  confidence,  by  an 
ever  increasing  number  of  trained  and  careful  critics  of  all 
schools"  (vol.  i.  p.  339).  Among  the  number  of  these  we  were 
pretty  sure  to  rind  Le  Clerc  and  Dean  Pluniptre,  Credner  and 
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De  Wette,  but  could  have  been  content  to  miss  the  names  of 
'  Tholuck  and  Dr.  Moulton;  it  being  remembered  that  the  Church 
'of  his  native  Alexandria  knew  nothing  of  the  claims  of  Apollos, 
,'  and  that  not  one  fragment  of  his  known  compositions  yet  survives. 

To  his  exposition  of  this  Epistle  Canon  Farrar  has  subjoined  a 
I  new  version  of  his  own,  made  before  the  appearance  of  the 
|J  Revised  New  Testament,  yet  very  nearly  coinciding  with  it  in 
<  substance.    Where  the  Revised  Version  does  not  agree  with  him 
iu  the  text,  it  most  frequently  does  in  the  notes,  although  our 
author's  renderings  are  somewhat  more  paraphrastic  than  those 
of  the  Revisers.    A  few  verses  in  a  passage  not  exceptionally 
difficult  (Ileb.  ii.  5-9)  will  show  the  tone  and  genius  of  his 
translation  :  — 

For  not  to  angels  did  he  subject  the  age  to  be,  respecting  which  we 
speak.    But  one  somewhere  testilied,  saying,  What  is  man,  that  thou 

'  nememberest  him?  or  the  son  of  man,  that  thou  lookest  upon  him  ?  Thou 
loweredst  him  a  little  in  comparison  to  the  angels  ;  with  glory  and  honour 
thou  crownedst  him  [the  next  clause  is  omitted  by  reading,  but  not  so  in 
tlie  Revised  Version]  ;  all  things  didst  thou  subject  beneath  his  feet.  For 
in  subjecting  the  universe  to  him,  He  left  nothing  unsubjected  to  him  ;  but 
now  we  see  not  yet  the  universe  subjected  to  him,  but  we  look  upon  Him 
who  hath  been  for  a  little  time  [R.V.  margin]  made  low  in  comparison  of 
angels — even  Jesus — on  account  of  the  suffering  of  death,  crowned  with 
glorv  and  honour,  in  order  that  by  the  grace  of  God  he  may  taste  death  in 

'  behalf  of  every  man. 

The  First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter  attracts,  as  well  it  may,  the 
reverent  admiration  of  Dr.  Farrar.  "Its  authenticity  is  sup- 
ported by  overwhelming  external  evidence,*'  and  it  was  pro- 
bably written  from  Rome  not  long  before  the  Apostle's  martyr- 
dom. No  book  of  the  New  Testament  is  more  full  of  Christ 
and  his  complete  redemption,  and  in  many  places  the  sentences 
are,  as  it  were,  a  mosaic  pieced  together  from  the  Psalms  and 
the  Prophets.  But  our  author  is  especially  attracted  to  this 
grand  Epistle  by  two  passages  from  which  he  draws  infer- 
ences which  we  cannot  call  unfair,  but  which  are  somewhat 
less  definite  than  he  naturally  regards  them.  We  should  be 
eorvy  in  this  place  even  to  touch  upon  the  doctrine  of  eternal 
punishment,  which  has  been  taught,  and  most  unwillingly  taught, 
in  the  Church  of  all  ages  on  the  authority  of  such  texts  as  Matthew 
xxv.  46,  Mark  ix.  48.  It  is  well  known  with  what  zeal  and  spirit 
Canon  Farrar  has  set  his  face  against  what  we  will  call  the  popular 
opinion  on  this  solemn  subject,  and  how  he  has  been  told  in  answer, 
as  he  says  the  Apostles  were  before  him,  that  he  is  "  no  theolo- 
gian "  (vol.  ii.  p.  138).  His  own  vigorous  onslaught  has  been  met 
in  a  tone  and  temper  which  we  deeply  regret,  even  though  he 
may  have  himself  to  thank  for  a  portion  of  his  punishment.  As 
it  is,  we  think  he  takes  that  punishment  impatiently,  and  it  is 
at  times  very  painful  to  see  him  turn  aside  from  some  vigorous 
narrative  or  fair  discussion  to  scold  opponents  who  are  as  earnest 
in  their  search  after  truth  as  he  can  be.  We  had  marked  as  we 
read  onwards  a  score  of  such  passages,  a  propos  of  nothing,  all 
tending  to  the  same  end  as  the  following,  which  we  can  allbrd  to 
cite  as  innocent,  and,  under  limitations,  not  uninstructive  :— 

There  may  be  some  truth  in  the  old  motto,  Bonus  textuarius  bonus  tlieo- 
logus ;  but  he  whose  knowledge  is  confined  to  "texts,"  and  who  has  never 
studied  them,  first  with  their  context,  then  as  forming  fragments  of  entire 
books,  and,  lastly,  in  their  relation  to  the  whole  of  Scripture,  incurs  the  risk 
of  turning  theology  into  an  erroneous  and  artificial  system.  It  is  thus  that 
the  Bible  has  been  misinterpreted  by  substituting  words  for  things;  by 
making  the  dead  letter  an  instrument  wherewith  to  murder  the  living 
spirit ;  and  by  reading  into  Scripture  a  multitude  of  meanings  which  it  was 
never  intended  to  express. — Preface,  p.  lx. 

Very  fair  and  useful  is  this  caution,  only  that  Dr.  Farrar  must 
remember  that,  from  the  very  necessity  of  the  case,  he  is  a  textuary 
himself  sometimes.  He  has  imported  into  two  separate  verses  of 
I  Peter,  disjoined  from  their  context,  a  meaning  on  which  he  in- 
sists quite  vehemently,  but  which,  as  he  knows  and  states,  is  not 
usually  attached  to  them.  The  two  passages,  as  we  hardly  need 
say,  are  chap.  iii.  19;  iv.  6.  In  the  former  place,  wherein  the 
Lord  is  represented  as  going  down  into  Hades  and  preaching  unto 
the  spirits  in  prison,  which  aforetime  were  disobedient,  he  has  the 
weighty  sanction  of  Bishop  Horsley,  in  one  of  those  magniticent 
sermons  (No.  xx.)  whose  like  a  superficial  and  bustling  age  has  now 
banished  from  the  pulpit.  The  second  text,  if  it  stood  alone, 
would  be  too  obscure  to  prove  much  any  way  ;  let  us  see  how  it  is 
moulded  in  the  plastic  hand  of  our  author: — 

"For  to  this  end,  even  to  the  dead  was  the  Gospel  preached,  that,  as  re- 
gards men,  they  may  be  judged  in  the  flesh,  but  may  live  as  regards  God  in 
the  spirit."  In  the  last  verse  we  again  encounter  the  ruthlessness  of  com- 
mentators. "  The  dead  "  to  whom  the  Gospel  was  preached  are  taken  to 
mean  something  quite  different  from  "the  dead"  who  are  to  give  an 
account.  The  dead  to  whom  the  Gospel  is  preached  are  explained  away 
into  "sinners"  or  "the  Gentiles,"  or  "some  who  are  now  dead." 
Augustine,  as  might  have  been  expected,  leads  the  way  in  one  wrong 
direction,  Calvin  in  another.  Another  view — which  makes  the  verse  mean 
tfiat  "Christ  will  judge  even  the  dead  as  well  as  the  living,  because  the 
dead  too  will  not  have  been  without  an  opportunity  to  receive  the  Gospel" 
— is,  indeed,  tenable.  To  me,  however,  judging  of  the  feelings  of  the 
Apostle,  trom  his  boundless  gratitude  for  the  opportunities  of  obtaining 
forgiveness,  and  from  the  love  which  he  inculcates  towards  all  mankind,  the 
connexion  stems  to  be,  "  The  heathen,  in  all  their  countless  myriads,  who 
seem  to  be  hopelessly  perishing  around  you,  will  be  judged  ;  but  the  very 
reason  why  the  Gospel  was  preached  by  Christ  to  the  dead  was  in  order 
that  this  judgment  may  be  founded  on  principles  of  justice,  that  they 
may  be  judged  {<piduiai)  in  their  heathen  capacity  as  sinners,  and  yet  may 
live  (£i)(xi)  to  God  as  regards  the  diviner  part  of  their  natures  "  ;  [com- 
paring in  a  note  1  Cor.  v.  5  ;  xi.  31,  32] — if,  that  is,  they  accept  this  offer 
of  the  Gospel  to  them  even  beyond  the  grave  (vol.  i.  p.  169). 
We  will  say  nothing  more  about  this  elaborate  exposition  than 
this,  that  whether  we  adopt  or  reject  it,  it  is  as  genuine  a  result 
of  textuary  accommodation  as  any  against  which  this  writer 
protests. 


Perh  aps  Dr.  Farrar  is  at  his  best  when  handling-  the  character, 
spirit,  and  works  of  St.  John.  He  regards  the  three  Epistles  (for 
he  unhesitatingly  accepts  the  two  short  ones  as  genuine)  as  the  latest 
Books  of  the  New  Testament,  later  prol  ably  than  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
We  have  hardly  light  enough  to  come  to  any  conclusion  on  that 
point,  nor  does  it  matter  much,  since  he  places  them  all  within  the 
last  decade  of  the  first  century.  The  Epistles  of  the  brothers  James 
and  J  tide  he  treats  as  certainly  authentic ;  regarding  the  second 
Epistle  of  St.  Peter  he  is  doubtful,  and  a  little  more  than  doubtful. 
It  seems  to  us  that  he  lays  too  little  stress  on  the  resemblance  of 
the  first  chapter  of  the  second  letter  to  the  style  and  spirit  of  the 
first ;  and,  if  the  authenticity  of  the  second  be  granted,  we  do  not 
much  object  to  his  notion  that  2  Peter  ii.  was  derived  from  Jude, 
not  vice  versa.  Our  own  study  of  the  internal  evidence  has  landed 
us  in  the  opposite  conclusion,  but  the  question  is  obscure  and  of 
no  especial  moment.  He  is  at  a  world  of  pains  to  show  that 
James  was  not  the  Apostle,  the  son  of  Alphceus,  but  that  both  he 
and  Jude  were  brethren  of  the  Lord,  who  believed  not  until  after 
He  had  risen  from  the  dead.  He  certainly  makes  one  point 
which  is  of  some  slight  consequence,  that  although  the  Western 
Church,  at  least  the  English  branch  of  it,  iu  her  services  for  May  I, 
plainly  identifies  the  Apostle  with  the  Lord's  brother,  the  Greek 
Church  keeps  the  festival  of  the  one  on  October  9,  of  the  other  on 
October  23.  On  the  relation  in  which  the  Lord's  brethren  stood  to 
Himself  and  the  Blessed  Virgin,  we  are  treated  to  a  whole  chapter 
which  might  well  have  been  dispensed  with.  Dr.  Farrar  may  be 
assured  that  it  is  through  no  disparagement  of  holy  matrimony  or 
the  sanctities  of  family  life  that  men  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
ancient  Christianity  instinctively  shrink  from  the  bare  notion  that 
these  once  unpromising  "  brethren  "  were  Mary's  children  accord- 
ing to  the  flesh,  but  that  the  discussion  of  such  a  questiom  seems 
to  them  unedifying  and  irreverent.  And  so  we  leave  the  matter 
unargued  to  the  silence  which  best  befits  it. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  true  account  of  this  book,  so  far 
as  our  space  will  allow.  It  is  not  a  great  work,  but  it  is  not  a  lite- 
rary failure,  as  we  hold  that  the  Life  of  St.  Paul  was.  We  cannot 
cure  our  author  of  his  idiosyncrasies — in  that  respect  we  must  take 
him  as  we  find  him  ;  but  this  we  may  say,  that  his  new  performance 
would  be  greatly  improved  by  his  exhibiting  more  patience  under 
contradiction,  by  applying  not  a  little  revision  and  compression,  and 
(will  he  forgive  us  if  we  add?)  by  some  retrenchment  of  his  cha- 
racteristic indulgence  in  feminine  gush. 


THE  SOLDIER'S  "POCKET  COOK.* 

"  T  DO  not  profess,"  says  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  in  a  preface  to  the 
-B-  fourth  edition  of  this  work,  "  to  write  on  the  science  of 
war."  We  should  imagine  him  to  be  eminently  capable  of  dis- 
coursing wisely  upon  the  theory  of  his  art;  but  at  present  he  is 
content  to  "  deal  with  all  subjects  connected  with  the  actual 
practice  of  warfare,  especially  under  those  phases  in  which  it  is 
most  commonly  presented  to  us  in  Gur  wide-extending  Empire." 
These  subjects  are  indeed  multitudinous  and  various.  We  are  not 
surprised  to  learn  that  "  these  pages  are  the  result  of  my  leisure 
hours  for  four  years."  But  what  is  most  noteworthy  is  that 
"  almost  everything  in  this  volume  is  deduced  from  my  own 
personal  experiences."  Not  only  has  the  writer  seen  a  great 
deal  of  service  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  he  has  reflected 
on  what  he  sees,  and  records  his  impressions  without  prejudice. 
When  the  first  edition  of  the  "  Pocket  Book "  was  published, 
there  were  but  few  modern  military  works  in  our  language,  the 
military  education  of  the  army  was  at  a  very  low  level,  and  had 
there  been  ever  so  many  books,  there  would  have  been  very  few 
persons  to  read  them.  General  McDougall's,  Colonel  Graham's, 
and  Lord  de  Ros's  military  works  were  excellent  of  their  kind ; 
but  we  doubt  if  they  aroused  any  great  degree  of  interest  in 
or  out  of  the  army.  When  General  Hamley's  most  remarkable 
volume  on  the  "  Operations  of  War  "  first  appeared,  it  was 
regarded  as  a  curiosity.  People  felt  proud  that  an  English- 
man should  have  stepped  into  Jomini's  shoes,  and  eulogistic  notices 
were  written  in  the  newspapers ;  but  we  suspect  that  outside  the 
Staff  College  there  was  little  real  appreciation  of  the  work.  It 
was  not  till  the  terrible  drama  of  1870  was  being  enacted  almost 
under  our  eyes  and  in  our  hearing,  that  the  nation  was  at  length 
thoroughly  aroused  to  reconsider  its  military  position.  And  it  may 
fairly  be  said  that  the  business  of  improvement  has  been  going  on 
more  or  less  actively  ever  since.  Though  Radicals  and  sentimental- 
ists may  cry  out  against  the  nation  giving  its  first  and  best  atten- 
tion to  the  preservation  of  its  own  life  and  health  and  wealth  and 
honour,  yet  it  may  be  trusted  that  in  the  long  run  patriotism  and 
common  sense  will  carry  the  day.  The  hearty  and  general  welcome 
accorded  to  our  troops  returning  from  their  victorious  campaign  is 
of  happy  augury  for  the  future.  The  War  Minister  who  claims  to 
have  "  organized  victory  "  may  now  perhaps  be  encouraged  to 
refrain  from  making  further  peddling  and  hurtful  economies  in 
reducing  the  strength  of  those  arms  of  the  service  which  cannot 
be  improvised  in  the  hour  of  danger. 

The  moment,  then,  has  been  well  chosen  by  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 
for  the  republication,  iu  a  revised  aud  enlarged  edition,  of  his  Soldier's 
Pocket  Book.  We  only  regret  that  the  writer,  on  the  eve  of  his 
departure  for  Egypt,  bad  not  time  for  "  seeing  the  proof  sheets 
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through  the  press" — there  are  occasional  typographical errorS-^TSut 
especially  that  he  was  debarred  from  "adding  a  few  articles  on 
new  subjects  of  interest."  It  is  evident  that  in  a  work  containing 
such  an  immense  variety  of  matter,  and  such  an  enormous  number 
of  expressed  opinions,  there  must  be  room  for  criticism.  But, 
Having  diligently  turned  over  the  pages  more  than  once,  we  must 
confess  to  tinding  little  holding-ground  for  the  critic.  One  or  two 
subjects,  indeed,  are  not  allowed  quite  the  prominence  thev  are  en- 
titled to;  for  instance,  that  of  military  surveying — one  with  which 
Sir  Garnet  is  most  thoroughly  acquainted— is  only  casually  dealt 
with.  The  information  given  is  of  no  value  to  "a  draughtsman 
who  knows  his  business,  and  can  be  of  little  use  to  one  who  does 
not.  The  "rough  specimen  :'  which  is  appended  of  hilly  country 
may  or  may  not  have  sufficed  for  practical  purposes  in  Crimean 
times  ;  but  no  Staff  oliicer  nowadays  would  think  of  producing 
such  a  specimen,  even  though  it  should  ba  qualified  by  the  adjec- 
tive "  rough." 

Sir  Garnet  has  a  valuable  article  on  the  movement  of  trcops  by 
railway.  I  hose  who  have  not  given  some  attention  to  the  subject 
would  be  surprised  to  iearn  how  complicated  is  the  operation  of 
despatching  a  considerable  force  to  any  distance.  If  the  journey  is 
short — say  from  London  to  York — it  would  be  an  actual  saving  of 
time  to  send  an  army  corps  by  road  rather  than  by  rail.  Of  course 
where,  as  is  often  the  case  abroad  and  in  America,  there  is  only  a 
single  line,  the  despatch  of  troops  and  materiel  is  attended  with 
long  delays.  "  Trains  can  only  be  despatched  from  the  termini 
at  intervals  of  twice  the  time  it  takes  a  train  to  run  from  one 
crossing-place  to  the  next  one.  Thus,  if  a  train  takes  thirty-live 
minutes  running  the  longest  distance  between  any  two  crossing- 
places  on  the  line,  trains  should  not  be  despatched  from  either 
terminus  at  shorter  intervals  than  seventy  minutes."  On  a  double 
line  the  number  of  trains  running  at  the  same  time  may  be  almost 
without  limit ;  but  only  "  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances "  and  "  by  the  most  extraordinary  elforts  "  could  there  be 
despatched  67  trains  in  the  twenty-four  hours  on  the  best  double  line 
in  England.  As  an  army  corps  with  its  attendant  transport  requires 
135  trains,  each  of  34  carnages,  it  would  take  two  whole  days  and 
nights  of  unremitting  labour  to  start  it. 

We  turn  with  interest  to  see  what  the  author  bas  to  say  on  the 
subject  of  infantry  attack  and  defence.  He  differs  from  high 
German  authority  when  he  maintains  that  the  defensive  has  the 
best  of  it.  Sir  Garnet  holds  that  it  would  be  a  matter  of  sur- 
passing difficulty  to  oust  British  infantry  from  a  position  properly 
occupied.  It  makes,  of  course,  a  vast  deal  of  difference  who  are 
the  attacked  and  who  are  the  attacking  parties.  For  instance,  it 
may  be  regarded  as  certain  that  Sir  Garnet  "Wolseley  would 
never  have  dreamed  of  making  a  direct  front  attack  on  Tel-el- 
Kebir  if  the  entrenchments  had  been  held  by  Germans  or 
Russians  or  Frenchmen.  And  hero  it  may  be  remarked  paren- 
thetically, that  since  Tel-el-Kebir  we  are  likely  in  future  to 
hear  a  good  deal  more  of  starlight  marches.  Some  few  years 
back  the  late  Major  (Jharles  Adams,  Professor  of  Military  History 
at  the  Staff  College,  a  man  oj'  keen  military  insight,  observed  that 
in  the  next  great  war  that  army  would  win  which  first  learned 
bow  to  march  at  night.  The  prophecy  has,  on  a  small  scale,  been 
singularly  fulfilled.  But  on  the  subject  of  attack  and  defence 
there  is  probably  everywhere  substantial  agreement  so  far,  that 
the  defence  in  an  entrenched  position  (and  all  positions  are  now 
entrenched)  has  a  manifest  advantage  over  the  attack  where  two 
armies  are  about  equal  in  numbers  and  lighting  power ;  but  that 
■where  the  attacking  force  is  more  numerous,  it  enjoys  greater 
opportunities  than  was  formerly  the  case  of  manoeuvring  an  in- 
ferior enemy  out  of  position.  German  deductions  from  German 
experiences  in  1 866  and  1870  must  not  always  be  accepted  with- 
out reservation.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Germans 
triumphed  over  an  enemy  inferior  to  themselves,  except  perhaps  in 
the  quality  of  courage,  in  almost  every  point  which  goes  to  secure 
military  efficiency.  One  of  their  deductions,  indeed,  must  be  held 
to  be  palpably  wrong.  They  were  armed  with  a  relatively  inferior 
ride,  and,  arguing  from  its  performances,  they  conclude  that  defend- 
ing infantry  should  reserve  their  lire  till  the  attack  comes  within 
about  four  hundred  yards.  This  amounts  to  saying  that  the  defence 
does  well  in  voluntarily  depriving  itself  of  the  services  of  weapons 
exceedingly  effective  up  to  the  limit  of  the  "  zone  of  aimed  lire," 
or  700-800  yards,  and  capable  of  doing  much  damage  vrithin  the 
"zone  of  unaimed  fire,"  or  800-1,200  yards.  As  an  English 
writer  well  puts  it,  "  If  men  cannot  be  trusted  to  fire  steadily 
■when  the  enemy  is  at  a  distance,  how  shall  they  be  relied  on 
to  do  so  when  the  enemy  has  pushed  his  way  in  much  nearer  ?  " 

"We  are  glad  to  find  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  advocating  the  em- 
ployment, on  a  large  scale,  of  mounted  infantry  in  war.  He 
thinks  the  proportion  between  them  and  the  cavalry  might  be 
three  or  even  lour  to  one.  "  Galloways,  or  even  mules,  if  horses 
are  not  to  be  had,  will  do  for  mounted  infantry,  so  the  creation  of 
this  force  cannot  interfere  with  the  supply  of  horses  for  the  cavalry 
and  artillery."  But  he  does  not  contend,  as  some  do,  that  cavalry 
can  be  dispensed  with.  On  the  contrary,  he  writes,  "  Without 
cavalry  it  is  really  impossible  to  obtain  information  of  the  enemy's 
doings,  or  to  keep  up  your  communications  efficiently.  Cavalry 
can  be,  however,  of  but  little  use  unless  the  officers  and  non- 
commissioned officers  are  well  educated  in  reconnaissance  duty. 
1  regret  to  say  that  ours  is  sadly  deficient  in  this  knowledge." 

It  is  not  every  day  that  we  hear  a  high  official  allowing  that  the 
work  of  the  army  is  surcharged  with  correspondence  which  might 
be  curtailed,  and  with  "returns"  which  might  be  dispensed  with. 
According  to  our  experience  Staff  officers  revel  in  returns.  But  Sir 
Garnet  assures  us  that  "  the  Royal  Artillery  above  all  other  corps 


seem  to  revel  in  complicated  returns."  Nothing  is  more  calculated 
to  impress  the  outsider  on  entering  a  Staff  officers  room  than  the 
sight  of  a  large  pile  of  big  blue  envelopes  bursting  with  returns. 
No  useful  purpose  that  we  could  ever  discover  is  served  by 
this  luxury  of  correspondence ;  and  in  the  field  the  practice  of 
communicating  by  pen  and  paper  is  carried  to  a  pernicious  extent. 
"  A  certain  quantity  of  paper  and  pen  work  cannot  be  dispensed 
with,  but  the  absurdity  of  heads  of  departments  corresponding 
with  one  another  when  their  tents  are  close  together  should  be 
put  an  end  to."  The  question  of  correspondence  is  closely  con- 
nected with  that  of  the  existing  division  of  the  Staff.  Sir  Garnet 
wishes  for  the  amalgamation  of  the  Adjutant  General's  and 
Quartermaster-General's  departments,  and  the  substitution,  as  is 
generally  the  case  abroad,  of  a  Chief  of  the  Staff  with  the  required 
number  of  subordinates.  "  The  division  into  two  branches  is,  in 
my  opinion,  very  much  to  be  regretted,  the  heads  of  each  at  all 
our  stations  being  co-equal."  It  would  be  a  more  simple  arrange- 
ment that  "  every  army  corps,  division,  or  brigade,  should  have  a 
principal  Stati'otlieer  to  be  the  mouthpiece  of  his  general." 

There  are  in  this  volume,  among  the  vast  array  of  statistics, 
which,  by  the  way,  we  believe  to  be  thoroughly' trustworthy,  some 
that  will  be  examined  with  curiosity.  "We  suppose  most  people 
think  when  they  read  of  a  great  battle,  that  all  the  men  on  either  side 
were  engaged  in  fighting,  or  at  any  rate  were  at  some  time  or 
another  under  fire.  Why  should  one  side  have  been  defeated  if 
it  had  not  put  forth  all  its  strength  ?  But,  says  the  author, 
"  during  the  great  battles  of  the  Franco-German  war,  the  numbers 
engaged  were  so  great  that  seldom  more  than  two-thirds  of  those 
present  were  ever  under  fire  at  all."  At  Sadowa,  in  1866,  the 
Prussians  brought  221,000  men  into  the  field,  but  only  129,000 
came  under  tire.  In  the  same  battle  the  defeated  Austrians 
brought  215,000  men  into  the  field,  but  no  less  than  65,000 
of  these  were  never  in  action.  When  we  consider  the  tremendous 
fighting  in  1S70  and  the  number  of  battles,  it  is  surprising  to  learu 
that  only  7,000  men  were  killed  and  less  than  50,000  men 
wounded  in  the  German  army  during  the  whole  war  by  rifle- 
bullets  ;  and  still  more  remarkable  that  only  700  men  were  killed 
and  4,440  wounded  by  artillery  fire.  "I  trust,"  adds  Sir  Garnet, 
"  that  these  figures  .  .  .  will  put  a  stop  to  the  cry  for  more  guns 
which  one  still  hears  occasionally.''  When  we  compare  the  losses 
incurred  at  such  battles  as  Gravelotte  and  Sedan  with  those 
incurred  in  the  smoothbore  days  of  Borodino  and  Waterloo,  it  is 
plain  that  increased  facilities  for  destroying  are  not  accompanied 
by  a  corresponding  amount  of  destruction.  "  At  Gravelotte  the 
Germans  lost  i'6o  per  cent,  in  killed,  and  5*46  per  cent,  in 
wounded."  At  Borodino  the  Russians  lost  10  percent,  in  killed  and 
30  per  cent,  in  wounded;  the  French,  who  were  the  victors, having 
a  still  higher  proportion.  It  cannot  be  said  that  battles  are  of 
much  shorter  duration  now.  Waterloo  and  Gravelotte  were  botb 
begun  about  noon,  and  finished  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
It  took  six  hours  to  fight  out  Austerlitz,  but  no  less  than  twelve 
to  settle  matters  at  Solferino.  In  spite  of  the  enormous  supe- 
riority of  the  Germans  at  Worth,  that  battle  lasted  for  seven  and  a 
half  hours.  It  may  perhaps  be  the  case  that,  from  the  great  use 
to  which  entrenchments  will  be  put  in  coming  wars,  it  will  take 
longer  than  ever  to  find  out  which  is  the  winning  side. 

To  exhibit  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 's  thoroughly  practical  way  of 
looking  at  matters,  we  jot  down  one  or  two  extracts  taken  here 
and  there.  "  Pursuits.  You  have  won  a  great  battle,  and  the 
enemy  is  in  full  retreat ;  run  after  him ;  hammer  him  with  guns, 
charge  him  with  cavalry,  above  all  things  pass  round  his  flanks, 
and  keep  pushing  him  and  hitting  him  from  morning  until 
night.  His  forces  will  soon  cease  to  be  an  army."  Again,  after 
assuring  infantry  they  have  nothing  to  fear  from  cavalry,  he 
addresses  the  latter : — "  It  should  be  instilled  into  the  mind  of 
every  cavalry  soldier  that  his  arm  of  the  service  is  invincible,  and 
more  than  a  match  under  all  circumstances  for  infantry  or 
artillery,  either  singly  or  in  masses.  If  he  thinks  otherwise,  the 
sooner  he  exchanges  into  the  infantry  the  better.  Every  cavalry 
soldier  should  be  a  fanatic  upon  this  subject.  All  should 
remember  the  old  cavalry  proverb,  '  Commend  your  soul  to  God, 
and  charge  home."'  There  is  a  little  bit  of  advice  which  some 
may  think  not  inapplicable  to  one  or  two  Staff  officers  with  whom 
they  have  had  relations: — "The  Stall' should  remember  they  are 
but  the  agents  of  the  general,  and  paid  public  servants.  The 
Staff  officer  should  feel  bound  by  his  position,  if  not  by  his 
breeding,  to  treat  every  one  with  the  courtesy  due  from  one 
gentleman  to  another.  Some  officers  acquire  a  notoriety  by 
brusqueness  and  incivility.  When  such  men  are  tolerated,  it  is 
always  to  the  detriment  of  the  army.  The  motto  for  the  Staff 
should  be  '  Affability  and  reticence.'  " 

The  Soldier's  Pocket  Book  should  be  in  the  possession  of  all 
those  for  whose  information  it  was  compiled,  as  it  certainly  will 
be  in  the  hands  of  such  as  aspire  to  emulate  the  author  in  what 
the  Prime  Minister  lately  called  his  "  vast  and  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  details  of  his  profession." 


THE  ENGLISH  CITIZEN.* 

TT  is  held  to  be  a  rustic  and  childish  thing  on  receiving  a  letter 
Ji-  to  turn  it  about  and  speculate  on  its  contents  before  opening 
it.    We  shall  confess,  however,  that  on  taking  into  our  hands  Mi". 
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,  Spencer  Walpole's  account  of  "  Foreign  Relations,"  we  indulged 
in  certain  preliminary  speculations  of  a  not  dissimilar  kind.  Would 
Mr.  Walpole  content  himself  with  a  sketch  of  the  Foreign  Ollice 
and  of  the  diplomatic  and  consular  services  ?    That  seemed  simple 

"  and  instructive,  but  somewhat  unambitious,  and  withal  hardly  cap- 

i  able  of  occupying  a  treatise  to  itself.  Would  he  give  an  historical 
survey  of  the  actual  attitude  of  England  to  foreign  Powers  in  the 
past?  That  seemed  impossible  in  the  space  at  his  command,  besides 

'  being  dangerously  controversial,  and  not  entirely  suitable  to  the  plan 
of  the  series.  Or  would  he  launch  out  into  a  treatise  on  the 
foreign  policy  of  nations  generally  and  of  England  in  particular, 
as  conditioned  by  her  position,  history,  and  circumstances  ?  That 
might  be  made  a  most  valuable  thing  in  hands  of  sufficient 
strength  ;  but  it  was  not  a  thing  for  the  first-comer,  and 
nothing  that  we  had  previously  seen  of  Mr.  Walpole's  work 
led  us  ■  to  think  that,  as  to  this  subject,  he  was  other  than 
the  first-comer — a  first-comer  artlessly  equipped  with  a  few 
commonplaces  of  modern  politics.  Certainly  a  good  treatise  on 
foreign  relations  would  be  an  excellent  thing  for  the  English 
citizen.  For  that  personage  has  often  shown  himself,  and  never 
more  so  than  recently,  to  be  destitute  even  of  the  remotest  notion 
of  the  subject,  despite  its  immense  importance.  Not  a  few  of 
his  political  pastors  and  masters  know  little  more  of  it  than  him- 
self, and  of  those  who  do  know  something  more,  too  many  think 
the  subject  one  on  which  party  convenience  is  alone  to  be  con- 
sulted. If  the  English  citizen,  as  a  rule,  had  even  the  faintest 
notion  of  what  foreign  relations  are  and  what  they  mean,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  Mr.  Gladstone  would  not  now  be  in  Downing 
Street.  The  reader  may  be  left  to  his  own  opinions  as  to  the  ad- 
vantage or  disadvantage  of  this ;  he  will  not,  if  he  knows  any- 
thing of  foreign  politics  or  foreign  relations  himself,  attempt  to 
dispute  the  fact. 

So  we  at  length  opened  our  volume,  and  discovered  that  Mr. 
Walpole  had  avoided  the  third  plan  altogether,  except  to  give 
vent  occasionally  to  the  above-mentioned  mild  commonplaces 
about  nationalities,  about  the  transfer  of  policy  from  the  interests 
of  dynasties,  et  patati  et  patata,  but  that  he  had  combined  the  first 
two.  An  impossibly  meagre  sketch  of  historical  foreign  policy  in 
England  is  followed  by  an  unprofitably  brief  sketch  of  the  offices 
and  services  which  at  the  present  time  carry  it  out.  If  this  book 
be  compared  with  Mr.  Walpole's  former  volume  in  the  series,  The 
Electorate  and  the  Legislature,  it  will  be  found  that  political  pre- 
judice is  absent  from  it  in  a  creditable  degree.  There  is  one  great 
exception,  of  which  more  anon,  but  there  is  no  other  of  importance. 
Mr.  Walpole,  therefore,  is  not  likely  to  do  much  harm;  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  think  that  he  is  likely  to  do  much  good.  A  mere 
sketch  of  a  subject  so  complicated  as  the  foreign  policy  of  England 
during  eight  centuries,  at  the  rate  of  eight  years  to  a  page,  can  be 
of  little  value.  However,  it  may  be  as  well,  because  of  the  vast 
importance  of  the  subject  itself,  to  go  through  it  and  notice  what 
is  worth  noticing. 

Mr.  Walpole  makes,  almost  at  the  opening  of  his  book,  a  state- 
ment with  which  we  should  agree  most  heartily  if  it  were  not 
that  he  seems  to  have  confused  its  terms.  He  says  that  "  it 
ought  to  be  impossible  for  a  Foreign  Minister  to  reverse  the  de- 
cisions at  which  a  nation  has  seriously  arrived."  We  should 
say  that  it  ought  to  be  impossible  for  a  nation  to  reverse 
the  decisions  at  which  a  long  series  of  Foreign  Ministers  have 
seriously  arrived.  For  "  the  nation  "  will  never,  not  if  it  buys  Mr. 
Walpole's  book  by  the  million  copies,  succeed  in  understand- 
ing ioreign  policy,  and  tbat  policy  ought  therefore  to  be  excluded 
from  the  decisions  at  which  it  is  the  nations  good  pleasure 
seriously  to  arrive,  and  on  which  it  is  the  nation's  good 
pleasure  seriously  to  turn  its  back  alternately  every  six  years 
or  so  at  general  elections.  The  truth  is  that  the  foreign  policy 
of  a  country  is  in  one  sense  an  intinitely  simple,  and  in  another 
an  infinitely  complex  thing.  Its  nearest  analogue  is  the  con- 
duct of  a  complicated  house  of  business  with  branches  in  every 
climate  and  rivals  to  every  branch.  To  govern  it  by  "  serious 
decisions  "  of  a  popular  electorate  is  about  as  sensible  as  deciding 
on  the  purchases  and  sales  of  such  a  concern  by  a  vote  taken 
among  the  clerks  of  the  establishment,  the  servant  maids  and 
children  of  the  partners,  and  the  sailors  of  the  vessels  that  carry 
their  goods.  Ail  of  these  persons  are  deeply  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  house;  almost  all  of  them  are  profoundly  incom- 
petent to  direct  its  affairs. 

It  would,  however,  be  hopeless  to  expect  from  Mr.  Walpole 
assent  to  any  such  position  as  this,  and  the  most  that  we  can  ex- 
pect is  that  he  shall  at  least  expound  facts  impartially.  No  doubt 
he  always  intends  to  do  this,  but  he  does  not  always  do  it.  It  is 
not  an  exact  or  impartial  way  of  instructing  the  English  citizen  to 
tell  him  that  after  Waterloo  the  statesmen  who  met  "  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  consider  the  interests  of  dynasties,  while  before  five 
years  were  over  the  wisest  statesmen  were  forced  to  consider  the 
interests  of  nationalities."  The  dynasty  was  to  the  statesman 
of  the  older  kind  (and  his  works  did  not  altogether  fail  to 
justify  him)  the  concrete  symbol  of  the  nationality,  and  in 
consulting  the  interests  of  one  he  consulted  the  interests  of 
the  other.  Nor  will  the  assertion,  hackneyed  as  it  is,  that 
the  chief  champion  of  the  old  doctrine  in  Europe  was  Alexander 
of  Russia,  and  that  his  ablest  supporter  was  Metternich,  com- 
mend itself  to  any  student  of  Metternich's  Diary  and  Memoirs. 
But  we  do  not  feel  bound  to  discuss  Mr.  Walpole's  historical 
statements  at  length.  A  few  only  need  be  noticed.  Mr.  Mozley's 
Reminiscence.-,  appeared  doubtless  after  Mr.  Walpole  had  finaflj- 
corrected  his  sheets,  or  he  would  not  have  said  that  the 


Alabama  mishap  occurred  through  "  the  serious  illness  of  the 
Queen's  Advocate."  But  such  things  are  matters  of  small  im- 
portance. On  two  occasions,  however,  Mr.  Walpole  has  committed 
serious  errors — one  of  principle  and  one  of  fact.  We  refer,  in  the 
first  case,  not  to  his  attempt  to  minimize  the  undoubted  constitu- 
tional right  of  the  Crown,  through  its  Ministers,  to  take  the 
initiative  and  maintain  the  control  in  foreign  policy.  Pernicious 
as  this  error  is,  it  is  too  much  in  keeping  with  Mr.  Walpole's 
whole  system  of  political  judgment  and  argument  for  us  to  expect 
him  to  avoid  it,  and  it  is  indeed  a  little  surprising  that  he  has 
stated  the  facts  as  fairly  as  he  has.  The  mischievous  error  of 
principle  to  which  we  have  referred  is  one  of  his  rare  transgres- 
sions to  the  domain  ot  abstract  and  speculative  foreign  policy. 
He  lays  it  down  as  "  tolerably  plain  "that  "a  guarantee  is  nothing 
more  than  a  promise  to  consider  the  expediency  of  support  when 
the  occasion  lor  it  arises."  How  far  this  may  be  an  attempt  to 
excuse  the  policy  of  the  Liberal  party  in  England  on  more 
than  one  occasion  during  the  last  twenty  years  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  examine.  It  is  certain  that  it  is  an  utterly  mischievous 
doctrine,  shortsighted  in  the  extreme,  and  certain  to  lead  any 
nation  which  for  any  length  of  time  adopts  it  into  one  of  those 
perilous  situations  of  isolation  amid  malevolent  neighbours 
from  which  only  the  greatest  luck  can  allow  it  to  escape  without 
harm — it  may  be  without  ruin.  If  at  any  period  a  guarantee 
treaty  becomes  distasteful  to  the  nation  making  it,  it  should  be 
promptly  "denounced";  if  it  has  not  been  denounced  it  should  be 
maintained  at  all  hazards.  Indeed  Mr.  Walpole's  own  authorities 
for  the  statement  are  of  the  weakest.  The  present  Lord  Derby  is 
too  much  in  the  position  of  Bardolph  ;  we  do  not  like  the  security 
of  a  man  who  has  professed  hiuiselt  in  almost  so  many  words  to  be  a 
peace-at-almost-any-price  man.  As  for  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  it 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  his  argument  goes  no  further  than  to  the 
denial  of  any  obligation  on  the  guaraLteeing  country  to  support  the 
guaranteed  in  an  unjust  and  aggressive  war.  One  may  grant  this 
unreservedly,  and  yet  refuse  to  accept  the  monstrous  proposition 
that  a  national  promise  of  support  means  nothing  more  than  that 
the  promisers  will  perhaps  "see  about  it"  when  the  time  comes. 

The  second  serious  error  in  Mr.  Walpole's  book  is  not  one  of 
opinion ;  it  is  one  of  fact.  This  is  how  he  attacks  the  Eastern 
Question : — 

The  alarm  which  was  felt  at  the  advance  of  Russia  was  founded  partly 
on  truth,  partly  on  error.  The  error  was  occasioned  by  an  almost  universal 
ignorance  of  the  geography  of  Central  Asia.  It  was  rebuked  on  one  occa- 
sion bij  a  distinguished  statesman,  who  had  the  good  sense  to  adoise  his  fellow- 
countrymen  to  study  larye  scaled  mops.  Unluckilj',  large  scaled  maps  of 
Central  Asia  are  hardly  procurable,  and  the  ordinary  Englishman  is  con- 
sequently compelled  to  content  himself  with  maps  which  give  him  an 
imperfect  apprehension  of  the  vast  distances  which  Russia  has  still  to 
traverse  before  she  reaches  the  boundaries  of  India,  or  of  the  character  of  the 
deserts  which  obstruct  her  progress.  But,  in  addition  to  this  prevalent  mis- 
conception, there  is  a  truth  which  stimulates  and  explains  the  alarm  which 
is  felt  at  the  advance  of  Russia.  The  Russian  Empire  is  the  only  great 
country'  which  has  literally  no  outlets  under  its  own  absolute  control.  The 
White  Sea  is  only  open  for  a  certain  portion  of  each  year;  the  traffic  of 
the  Baltic  Sea  must  pass  through  a  narrow  Strait  or  Sound  ;  and  every  ship 
which  sails  out  of  the  Black  Sea  must  pass  under  the  guns  of  Constanti- 
nople. Yet  these  three  precarious  and  difficult  gates  are  literally  the  only 
maritime  outlets  for  the  commerce  of  eighty  millions  of  people.  No  other 
community  on  the  face  of  the  globe  would  have  tolerated  such  a  state  of 
things  with  so  much  patience  as  the  Russians  have  displayed  in  submitting 
to  it.  As  surely  as  the  river  seeks  the  ocean,  so  does  every  great  people 
gravitate  towards  its  natural  outlet — the  sea.  It  may  be  possible  to  direct 
its  march,  just  as  it  is  practicable  to  turn  the  course  of  a  river.  It  would 
be  as  easy  to  stop  the  river  as  to  arrest  the  nation. 

With  the  latter  part  of  this  paragraph  we  shall  not  concern  our- 
selves, but  unless  the  statements  italicized  were  inadvertently 
written,  the  earlier  part  of  the  passage  contains  a  grave  suppressto 
veri.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Walpole  must,  if  he  is  qualilied  to 
write  a  book  on  foreign  policy  at  all,  know  that  Lord  Salisbury's 
often-quoted  and  much-abused  words  bad  reference  only  to  one 
particular  point,  the  south-east  corner  of  the  Euxine.  The  space 
which  intervenes  between  Trebizond  and  Peshawur  authorized 
and  authorizes  the  statement  of  the  late  Foreign  Secretary.  It  does 
not  authorize  the  general  inference  which  Mr.  Walpole  draws  from 
it.  But,  once  more,  if  Mr.  Walpole  is  qualified  to  write  a  book  on 
foreign  policy  at  all,  will  he  tell  us  where  the  "  vast  distances  " 
are  which  Russia  has  "  still  to  traverse  before  she  reaches  the 
boundaries  of  India,"  and  what  is  "  the  character  of  the  deserts  "  ? 
We  have  had  no  such  difficulty  in  procuring  large-scaled  maps  of 
Central  Asia  as  Mr.  Walpole  seems  to  have  experienced,  and  as 
perhaps  has  prevented  him  from  knowing  exactly  what  he  is  saying. 
The  "  prevalent  misconception  "  of  which  Mr.  Walpole  elsewhere 
speaks  is,  as  he  will  find  if  lie  will  look  at  the  maps  (the  Russian 
official  maps  are  surely  large-scaled  enough  for  him),  a  misconcep- 
tion the  other  way.  The  Duke  of  Argyll  has  evidently  misled 
Mr.  Walpole,  and  he  thinks  that  Russia  is  still  on  the  eastern 
shore  only  of  the  Caspian,  still  struggling  in  the  deserts  of  Khiva 
or  of  Merv.  She  is  not,  and  any  man  who  attempts  to  maintain 
the  contrary  incurs  the  gravest  responsibility.  It  may,  as  Mr. 
Walpole  afterwards  urges  (and  here  he  puts  both  pros  and  cons  fairly 
enough),  be  that  the  actual  presence  of  Russia  on  the  frontiers  of 
India  would  be  of  no  hurt  to  England.  That  is  arguable ;  but  the 
vast  distances  and  the  deserts  are  not.  Mr.  Walpole  ought  to 
know  this ;  from  his  statement  we  can  only  suppose  that  he  does 
not  know  it.  Yet  he  is  a  professed  historian,  and  writes  on 
foreign  politics.  If  such  are  the  qualifications  of  such  a  man,  what 
are  likely  to  be  those  of  the  average  elector,  to  whose  whim  and 
caprice  Mr.  Walpole  would  apparently  like  to  entrust  unreservedly 
the  weal  and  woe  of  the  English  realm  ? 
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A  THRIFT  BOOK.* 

THERE  are  few  questions  more  important  to  the  political 
economist  than  bow  to  promote  thrift  among  the  working 
classes.  A  partial  solution  of  this  difficult  problem  will  be  found 
when  thrift  becomes  again  a  virtue  fashionable  among  the  upper 
classes.  Another  Peninsular  War,  and  nothing  less,  will  be  requi- 
site to  bring  about  a  reform  so  desirable.  Thrift,  by  which  we  do 
not  mean  "putting  by,"  but  rather  judiciously  investing,  has 
almost  disappeared.  It  is  scarcely  credible  that  rich  people  know 
what  they  are  doing  through  their  carelessness  in  this  respect. 
They  cannot  possibly  recognize  the  demoralization  they  cause  by 
the  foolish  and  objectless  waste  common  in  most  large  establish- 
ments, or  be  aware  that  they  are  fostering  pauperism  in  its  worst 
forms.  Servants  come  out  of  such  houses  imbued  with  the  idea 
that  extravagance  is  a  fine  and  lordly  thing,  and  that  thrift 
is  mean.  Miserliness  is  meanness,  no  doubt,  but  thrift  is  not 
miserliness  or  even  saving.  Mere  hoarding,  as  the  writer  of  the 
volume  before  us  well  observes,  is  "indefinitely  deferring  the 
advantage  of  the  money,"  with  the  risk  of  losing  it  by  death 
or  robbery.  But  thrill,  he  points  out,  is  the  wise  management 
of  money  so  as  to  get  as  much  as  possible  from  it,  and  that  at 
the  earliest  date.  The  person  who  lives  from  hand  to  mouth 
is  sometimes  compelled  to  buy  on  credit  or  at  the  highest  price, 
while  the  thrifty  man,  who  has  money  in  hand,  can  always 
choose  his  time  and  his  market.  If  all  classes  in  England  do 
not  learn  these  wholesome  lessons  now,  it  will  not  be  for  lack  of 
literature  on  the  subject.  There  are  many  indications  abroad  of 
a  general  interest  in  comfort,  cleanliness,  and  health,  as  well  as  in 
artistic  beauty.  The  homes  of  England  are  improving  in  many 
places.  Though  our  great-grandmothers  were  notable  housewives, 
seamstresses  and  gardeners,  there  came  a  time  when  education,  or 
what  was  called  by  the  name,  diverted  the  minds  of  ladies  from 
everything  but  headwork,  as  distinguished  from  handwork.  Now 
a  healthy  reaction,  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  average  house- 
maid is  at  least  as  well  educated  as  her  mistress,  is  setting  in,  and 
the  once  clever  hausfrau  is  likely  to  regain  her  position  in  the 
national  esteem.  '1  lie.  Thrift  Book,  a  portly  compilation  of  more 
than  six  hundred  pages,  with  a  capital  index,  is  the  most  important 
publication,  so  far  as  variety  of  subjects  is  concerned,  which  we 
have  yet  seen,  for  the  benefit  of  people  of  small  means.  The 
poorest  class  are  often  so  overweighted  that  they  have  no  heart 
to  exercise  the  thrift  they  absolutely  need.  The  daily  struggle 
for  mere  food  and  shelter  is  as  much  as  they  are  able  for,  and 
sickness  or  slack  work  soon  reduces  them  to  absolute  poverty. 
High  wages  do  not  add  so  much  to  the  comfort  of  the  lowest 
class  as  they  should,  owing  to  the  bad  habits  acquired  in  child- 
hood, and  to  the  absence  of  any  desire  for  respectability  and 
independence.  But  for  those  likely  to  benefit  by  this  book  there 
is  more  hope,  though  the  income  of  a  clerk  or  a  small  trades- 
man does  not  always  exceed  that  of  an  able-bodied  navvy.  In  the 
one  case  the  income  provides  a  wretched  cellar  or  garret,  drink, 
and  dirt ;  in  the  other,  tidy  clothes,  a  clean  house,  and  wholesome 
food.  The  difference  is  not  in  the  money,  but  in  the  man,  and 
still  more  in  the  woman. 

The  Thrift  Booh  begins  by  showing  how  to  save  and  how 
to  rise  in  life.  It  truly  says  that  one  of  the  greatest  secrets  is 
to  be  able  to  resist  petty  temptations.  The  pawn-shop,  the  public- 
house,  the  morning  sleep,  the  too  early  marriage,  the  "  lark,'  must 
all  be  avoided  by  a  working-man  who  wants  to  "  better  himself." 
Small  pleasures,  small  gains,  small  frugalities,  must  not  be  despised. 
Next  comes  a  chapter  on  "Home:  how  to  get  it,  and  how  to 
keep  it,"  in  which  are  both  wise  counsel  and  also  legal  advice  and 
information  of  a  practical  kind.  There  is  truth  in  the  observation 
that  "  there  is  scarcely  an  instance  on  record  of  a  man  becoming 
prosperous  by  his  own  exertions  who  has  been  willing  to  tolerate 
an  habitually  neglected  house."  Even  one  room,  and  that  not  in 
itself  particularly  desirable,  may,  by  means  of  whitewash,  paper, 
and  scrubbing,  be  made  wholesome  and  cheerful.  There  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  be  a  place  of  chronic  discomfort  and  fail  in 
giving  a  feeling  of  rest  and  possession.  No  phrase  is  more  full  of 
sadness  and  despair  than  that  of  "  homeless  poor."  Another 
chapter  is  devoted  to  furnishing,  and  useful  hints  are  offered  as  to 
beds,  stoves,  blinds,  and  suchlike  things.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a 
large  percentage  of  bad  landlords,  who  own  property  in  all  our 
great  towns,  and  only  care  to  squeeze  every  penny  they  can  out  of 
their  unfortunate  and  helphss  tenants.  But  in  most  cases  there 
are  faults  on  both  sides,  and  the  best  landlords  are  often  seriously 
discouraged  by  unworthy  tenants  "  who  think  nothing,  on  leaving 
their  tenements,  of  destroying  and  disposing  of  every  morsel  of 
iron  or  wood  they  can  lay  their  hands  upon."  It  is  of  no  use  to 
put  in  a  convenient  kitchen  grate  for  such  people,  unless  it  can  be 
constructed  so  as  to  have  no  moveable  part,  not  even  a  tap.  If  a 
dresser  is  provided,  the  shelves  are  stolen  or  made  into  firewood. 
The  "  cheapest  fender,"  of  which  there  is  a  cut,  is  a  painful  object, 
composed  of  scroll  work  in  cast  iron,  and  is  not  only  ugly, 
tawdry,  and  inconvenient,  but  dillicult  to  clean  and  easy  to  break. 
Perhaps  the  best  ever  invented  for  cleanliness  and  comfort  is  the 
old-fashioned  kitchen  fender  with  two  bars.  It  forms  a  rest  for 
the  feet,  may  even  be  used  as  a  seat,  and  keeps  in  all  dust  and 
ashes.  We  should  always  be  inclined  to  recommend  it  in  pre- 
ference to  the  ghastly  invention  of  the  modern  ironmonger  here 
represented.    The  same  criticism  applies  to  a  "  cheap  and  nasty  " 


chiffonier,  which  would  cost  about  3/.,  and  would  not  be  half  as 
convenient,  thrifty,  and  in  real  taste  as  a  plain  wooden  dresser,  or 
bookcase,  with  a  cupboard  underneath. 

The  next  division  is  devoted  to  wives  and  daughters,  home 
management,  and  orderly  ways.  There  is  naturally  much  to  be 
said  on  these  subjects.  The  smaller  a  house  is,  the  more  need  to 
prevent  neglect  and  slovenly  ways.  The  harder  a  man  works,  the 
more  he  requires  to  be  well  fed  and  cared  for.  The  greater  the 
number  of  children,  the  more  necessary  it  is  that  they  should  be 
trained  in  habits  of  punctuality  and  industry.  There  is  a  good 
hint  under  the  heading  of  "  '  Father's  Pinner '  when  he  is  engaged 
in  out-of-door  work.  The  traditional  basin,  with  a  handkerchief 
over  it,  often  taxes  the  family  resources."  Sam  Smart  is  held  up 
as  an  example,  or  rather  Sam  Smart's  wife.  She  reclaimed  him 
from  the  "  Fox  and  lioose  "  by  making  a  thick,  double  flannel-bag 
in  which  to  put  a  bottle  of  hot  coffee.  Sam,  who  must  have  been 
a  model  husband,  used  to  declare  that  the  coffee  was  hotter  after 
six  hours  than  when  it  was  first  put  in.  We  must  suppose,  also, 
that  Mrs.  Sam  dressed  his  boots  with  waterproofing,  did  not 
allow  him  to  know  which  was  washing-day,  had  tea  ready 
five  minutes  after  his  return  home,  kept  the  windows  bright 
and  the  house  free  from  blackbeetles,  according  to  the  admir- 
able rules  here  laid  down.  In  addition,  there  are  directions 
for  paperhanging,  painting,  varnishing,  stencilling,  and  various 
other  decorative  and  cleanly  processes  for  embellishing  a  cottage 
and  making  it  pretty  to  look  at  as  well  as  comfortable  to  live 
in.  After  the  consideration  of  home  and  its  surroundings  we 
come  to  the  relative  merits  of  different  kinds  of  foods,  and  scien- 
tific reasons  why,  for  instance,  peas  are  more  nourishing  than 
arrowroot,  and  beef  than  veal.  Sugar  is  very  sensibly  recom- 
mended for  children,  not  in  the  form  of  "  sweeties,"  but  in  their 
food.  The  universal  craving  of  little  boys  and  girls  for  "  lollipops  " 
is  too  often  treated  as  natural  depravity  and  repressed  accordingly. 
It  is  an  instinct  answering  to  a  physiological  requirement,  and 
many  a  half-nourished  child  is  kept  from  illness  by  the  occasional 
pennyworth  it  is  enabled  to  procure.  But,  given  in  food,  sugar  is 
much  more  useful.  We  are  glad  to  see  a  strong  protest,  on  the 
other  hand,  against  salt  beef.  It  is  one  of  those  survivals,  so  hard 
to  get  rid  of,  since  days  when  a  family  killed  a  cow  for  their 
winter  consumption,  and  were  obliged  to  corn  a  great  part  of  the 
meat  as  the  only  way  of  preserving  it  for  use.  Now  that  fresh 
meat  is  to  be  had  in  even  the  poorest  village,  it  is  a  pity  to  see  it 
robbed  of  its  nutrition  and  made  indigestible  from  a  mistaken  idea  of 
economy.  Fifty  pages  are  taken  up  with  cooking  recipes.  They 
are  in  no  way  remarkable,  and  not  always  sufficiently  explicit 
to  be  easily  carried  out  by  ignorant  or  stupid  amateurs.  The 
national  Scottish  dish  "  haggis  "  is  made  without  any  onions — 
a  most  serious  omission,  and  one  which,  at  least  to  native  taste, 
would  completely  ruin  the  concoction.  Real  "  Scotch  collops  " 
consists  of  raw  meat  finely  chopped  and  only  cooked  a  few 
minutes,  not  of  slices  of  veal  boiled,  as  here  prescribed.  Neither 
can  we  approve  of  the  recipe  for  "  bubble  and  squeak."  It  is  not 
done  in  the  good  old-fashioned  way.  The  omelette,  too,  always  a 
test  of  a  good  cookery-book,  is  not  rightly  described.  The  eggs 
should  not  be  beaten  up  light,  nor  should  they  be  fried  until  they 
are  brown.  The  directions  for  brewing  are  clear  and  may  be  good, 
but  few  people  practise  them  at  home  now. 

If  the  directions  for  brewing  are  little  likely  to  be  used,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  same  is  not  to  be  said  of  the  next  chapter. 
"  Cottage  Etiquette,  Good  Manners,  and  Personal  Discipline  " 
form  an  excellent  division.  The  cultivation  of  everyday  politeness 
would  save  many  a  broken  head  and  many  a  police-court  trial. 
A  large  percentage  of  the  women  who  receive  rough  usage 
from  their  husbands  may  thank  their  own  ungovernable  tempers 
and  reckless  ways  for  their  misery.  The  editor  of  'The  Thrift 
Booh  shrewdly  remarks  that  a  neatly  spread  table  will  probably 
induce  even  the  surly  labourer  to  say,  "  Please  pass  the  bread," 
instead  of  "  Chuck  over  the  loaf."  Good  manners,  like  charity, 
ought  to  begin  at  home.  Friendship  or  relationship  too  often 
means  merely  a  licence  to  be  offensive.  The  hints  on  manners  in 
the  workshop  and  the  street,  on  swearing,  on  notions  of  gentility, 
and  on  rough  morals,  would,  if  attended  to  by  the  working  classes, 
revolutionize  their  habits.  The  apologue  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Naggs 
is  very  well  carried  out.  This  capacious  book  includes  a  very 
good  and  sensible  chapter  on  domestic  medicine,  one  on  gardening, 
one  on  needlework,  one  on  dressmaking,  and  an  excellent  summary 
of  family  and  personal  law,  in  which  the  whole  history  of  banns 
and  licences,  registration  and  protection,  vaccination  and  educa- 
tion, is  fully  expounded.  In  short,  The  Thrift.  Booh  touches  on  all 
those  subjects  about  which  the  working  classes  require  infor- 
mation, and  the  only  question  that  arises  is  as  to  the  means  by 
which  its  teaching  may  be  brought  to  their  notice.  We  do  not 
hear  quite  so  much  of  late  as  to  the  nobility  of  the  British  rough. 
Benevolent  people  are  beginning  to  see  that  he  still  needs  a  touch 
of  polish,  and  that  he  is  not  born  good  any  more  than  a  member 
of  the  despised  upper  classes.  We  do  not  undertake  to  say  how 
the  publishers  are  to  bring  their  elaborate  treatise  to  his  august 
notice.  He  is  still  so  far  unregenerate  as  to  prefer  the  Police 
Neivs.  But  there  may  be  people  who  have  sufficient  influence  over 
him  to  be  able  to  make  him  or  his  wife  a  present  of  the  book ;  and, 
as  there  are  652  pages,  he  can  light  his  pipe  twice  a  day  for  nearly 
a  year  with  it  before  it  is  all  gone. 


*  The  Thrift  Booh :  a  Cyclopaedia  of  Cottage  Jranagnnenl  and  Practical 
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ANCIENT  BATTLE-FIELDS  IN  LANCASHIRE.* 

THE  Manchester  Literary  Club,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  has 
of  late  given  many  proofs  of  an  unpretentious  but  healthy 
activity,  which  may  cause  some  of  the  older  and  more  specialist 
societies  of  both  city  and  county  to  look  to  their  laurels.  Four 
papers  read  before  the  Club  by  one  of  its  original  members,  Mr. 
Charles  Hardwick,  the  author  of  a  History  of  Preston,  form,  as 
he  expresses  it,  "  the  nuclei  of  the  four  chapters  "  of  the  volume 
now  before  us.  Much  that  is  of  value  has  no  doubt  been  added 
during  the  process  of  expansion ;  but  we  often  cannot  help  sus- 
pecting, with  regard  to  this  or  that  passage  in  these  papers,  that, 
■while  agreeing, 

for  the  general  satisfaction, 
To  print  it  in  the  next  Transaction, 

many  members  of  the  Club  might  have  preferred  it  in  its  original 
and  shorter  form.  Mr.  Hardwick,  in  fact,  besides  being  given  to 
an  amplitude  of  exposition  which  no  one  begrudges  the  enthusi- 
astic antiquary,  is  fond  of  heaping  quotation  upon  quotation, 
though  at  times  the  simple  statement  of  a  generally  accepted  fact 
might  have  well  sufficed  for  his  purpose.  He  is,  indeed,  capable 
occasionally  of  placing  a  curb  upon  himself,  as  where  he  states,  with 
regard  to  "  the  unfortunate  Henry  VI.,  the  departed  son  of  the 
renowned  victor  at  Agincourt,"  who  was  taken  prisoner  after  the 
battle  of  Hexham,  "  beside  Bungerley  hyppyngstones,"  near  the 
bridge  above  Clitheroe,  that  his  "  fate  is  too  well  known  to  neces- 
sitate further  reference  here."  But  he  is  less  sparing  on  other 
topics,  historical,  etymological,  and  what  we  presume  he  would 
term  "  aesthetic,"  on  which  it  is  difficult  either  to  say  or  to  quote  any- 
thing new.  "  Mr.  Jno.  R.  Green's  "  Making  of  England  is  a  book  in 
everybody's  hands,  and  there  was  accordingly  no  necessity  for  re- 
peated citations  of  the  ipsissima  verba  of  its  author;  while  on  so 
well-worn  a  theme  as  the  relations  between  historical  novels  and 
history  it  seems  unnecessary  to  array  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  Dean 
Milman,  and  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  against  the  general  public  aud 
the  author  of  Harold  in  prose.  In  his  etymological  excursuses, 
too,  Mr.  Hardwick  is  apt  to  be  lengthy,  and  to  refuse  to  take  any- 
thing for  granted. 

On  the  whole,  however,  if  we  allow  Mr.  Hardwick  that 
breadth  of  statement  which,  within  reasonable  limits,  becomes  the 
function  which  he  has  assumed,  the  reader  will  find  him  a 
straightforward  and  lucid  guide  to  localities  associated— or  held, 
on  more  or  less  conclusive  evidence,  to  be  associated — with  some 
of  the  most  interesting  events  in  our  history.  We  say  "  more  or 
less  conclusive,"  for  no  rational  mind  will  expect  the  same  kind  of 
evidence  concerning  the  victories  of  King  Arthur  as  concerning 
those  of  King  Athelstan.  Mr.  Hardwick  has,  we  think,  rightly 
seized  the  true  relation  between  historical  legend  and  history  in 
general,  and  has  conscientiously  applied  his  principles  in  the  crucial 
case  of  the  Arthurian  story.  The  CarloviDgian  romance,  as  he 
justly  points  out,  stands  on  a  somewhat  different  footing ;  for 
though,  from  some  points  of  view,  it  may  present  very  close 
resemblances,  there  is  the  great  difference  that  in  its  case  we  can 
appeal  to  satisfactory  historical  evidence,  while  "  the  mythical 
gloom  of  legend  and  tradition  obscures  so  much  of  the  probable 
historical  facts  "  in  connexion  with  the  Arthurian  story  "  that  our 
path  is  beset  with  difficulties  which  cannot  be  solved  otherwise 
than  by  analogical  inference."  As  to  the  Arthurian  legend, 
Mr.  Hardwick  is  well  advised  in  taking  up  the  virtually  un- 
assailable position  that  "  there  may  undoubtedly  have  existed, 
nay,  there  probably  did  exist,  a  British  chieftain  who  fought 
against  Teutonic  invaders  during  some  portion  of  the  two  or  three 
centuries  occupied  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  conquest,  whose  name  was 
Arthur ;  but  his  deeds,  whatever  may  have  been  their  character, 
have  been  so  exaggerated  and  interwoven  with  far  more  ancient 
mythical  stories,  and  confounded  with  those  of  other  warriors, 
that  his  individuality  or  personality,  in  a  truly  historical  sense,  is 
apparently  lost."  fie  accordingly  declines  to  subscribe  to  the 
more  robust  creed  of  Mr.  Haigh,  who  even  maintains  "  the  sub- 
stantial historical  veracity  of  Arthur's  invasion  of  "  what  it  is,  to 
say  the  least,  confusing  to  call  "  France,"  as  Mr.  Hardwick  calls  it 
in  his  reference.  It  is,  by  the  by,  a  rather  hazardous  conjecture, 
though,  for  that  matter,  one  of  little  importance  either  way,  that  the 
paucity  aud  irreverence  of  Shakspeare's  references  to  Arthur  show 
the  poet  to  have  agreed  with  William  of  Newbury  in  contemning 
the  fables  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.  More  to  the  purpose  would 
have  been  a  note  to  the  effect  that,  though  the  Arthurian  cycle 
furnished  the  subject  of  more  than  one  Elizabethan  drama,  and  in 
particular  of  an  early  tragedy  (The  Misfortunes  of  Arthur,  by 
Thomas  Hughe*),  which  treated  the  theme  in  anything  but  a 
sceptical  spirit,  and  was  produced  with  especial  care  at  Gray's 
Inn,  no  less  a  personage  than  Bacon  co-operating  in  the  manage- 
ment, yet  it  never  really  domesticated  itself  on  the  stage,  as  it  so 
soon  afterwards  did  in  non-dramatic  literature. 

Inasmuch  as  by  Mr.  Hardwick 's  own  showing  there  can  be  no 
certainty  with  regard  to  the  general  locality  of  the  Arthurian 
conflict,  any  attempt  to  identify  the  site  of  particular  battles 
must  be  of  a  purely  hypothetical  nature.  It  is,  notwithstanding, 
natural  enough  that  the  explicit  statement  of  Nennius,  or  (as  Mr. 
Green  has  it)  "the  compilation  which  bears  the  name  of  Nennius," 
that  four  of  Arthur's  battles  were  fought  on  the  banks  of  a  "  river 
called  Duglas,  in  the  region  Linuis,"  and  the  further  statement  of 

*  On  some  Ancient  Battle-Jields  in  Lancashire,  and  their  Historical, 
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Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  that  a  very  great  army  of  Saxons,  Scots, 
and  Picts  was  routed  by  Arthur  "  by  the  river  Duglas,"  should 
have  led  to  eager  controversies  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  this 
river.    The  reading  "  Dubglas"  in  some  copies  of  "  Nennius"  sug- 
gested "  the  little  stream  Duuglas,  which  formed  the  southern 
boundary  of  Lothian."    Mr.  Skene  (not  cited  by  Mr.  Hardwick) 
placed  the  four  battles  on  the  Douglas  which  falls  into  Loch. 
Lomond ;  and  was  controverted,  in  accordance  with  the  general 
theory  of  Dr.  Guest  as  to  the  Arthurian  localities,  by  Mr.  Pearson, 
who  advocated  the  site  of  the  Vale  of  Llyfni  in  South  Wales. 
But  the  Lancashire  antiquaries,  beginning  with  Whitaker,  were 
determined  to  claim  the  locality  of  these  legendary  battlefields 
for  the  river  Douglas  which  falls  into  the  estuary  of  the  Kibble, 
after  passing  through  the  neighbourhood  of  Wigan.    This  conflict 
of  opinions,  which  we  have  no  desire  to  compose,  involves,  as  will 
be  observed,  another  controversy  as  to  the  locality  of  the  district, 
spelt  according  to  different  readings  Linuis,  Cinuis,  and  Inniis. 
According  to  Pearson,  this  is  "  the  district  of  the  Llyfni  River  in 
Glamorgan  "  ;  but  Whitaker  had,  with  not  less  confidence,  con- 
cluded that  it  was  "  one  of  the  cantreds  or  great  divisions  of  the 
Sistuntian  Kingdom,  and  comprised,  perhaps,  the  western  half  of 
South  Lancashire."    Mr.  Haigh,  adhering  to  the  reading  Inniis, 
takes  the  same  view,  and  supposes  that  the  name  of  the  district  in 
question  "  represents  Ince,  a  name  which  is  retained  to  this  day 
by  a  township  near  to  this  river  "  (Douglas),  "  a  little  more  than  a 
mile  to  the  south-west  of  Wigan,  and  by  another  about  fifteen 
miles  to  the  west,  and  which  may  possibly  have  belonged  to  a 
considerable  tract  of  country."     This  suggestion,  which  Mr. 
Hardwick  judiciously  calls  "  as  probable  as  any  of  the  many 
others"  that  have  been  offered,  has  some  curious  but  far  from 
convincing  evidence  in  its  favour.    On  the  traditional  scene  of 
the  fighting  there  remained  till  the  year  1770,  as  Whitaker  states, 
"  a  considerable  British  barrow,  popularly  denominated  Hasty 
Knoll,"  in  which  were  occasionally  found,  besides  many  fragments 
of  iron,  "  remains  of  those  military  weapons  which  the  Britons 
interred  with  their  heroes  at  death  "  :  and  when  the  barrow  was 
levelled,  the  "evident  grave  of  the  British  officer,"  together  with 
his  not  perhaps  equally  evident  dust,  was  discovered  beneath. 
Many  bones  of  men  and  horses,  as  well  as  horseshoes,  were  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wigan ;  and,  indeed,  the  very  name  of 
that  town  is  appealed  to  by  Whitaker  as  a  standing  memorial  of 
its  warlike  association.    On  this  head  it  will  suffice  to  add  the 
earlier  part  of  Mr.  Ilardwick's  footnote,  which,  claiming  for 
Lancashire  what  we  suppose  to  be  common  to  the  British  Empire, 
reminds  us  that  "  giving  a  man  '  wigan  '  in  the  present  vernacular 
of  the  county  is  synonymous  to  giving  him  a  good  threshing." 
All  this,  in  our  humble  opinion,  does  not  go  for  much ;  but  there 
is  considerable  force  in  another  argument  adduced  by  Mr.  Haigh. 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  states  Arthur  to  have  marched  against  the 
Saxon  Colgrin  upon  York,  whereupon  Colgrin  met  the  British 
king  with  his  armada,  and,  "  being  defeated  on  the  Duglas,  was 
pursued  by  Arthur  to  York  and  there  besieged."    Manifestly  this 
will  neither  agree  with  the  Scottish  nor  with  the  Welsh  hypothesis 
nearly  so  well  as  with  the  Lancastrian.    Mr.  Hardwick,  who,  as 
we  have  seen,  does  not  rashly  commit  himself  to  the  actual  accept- 
ance of  any  theory  on  the  subject,  contributes  in  support  of  a 
Northumbrian  site  an  ingenious  conjecture.    It  is  based  on  the 
statement  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  that  Cadwalla,  the  King  of 
the  Western  Britons,  who  afterwards  in  alliance  defeated  Edwin 
of  Northumbria  at  Heathfield,  where  he  fell,  engaged  in  negotia- 
tions with  Edwin,  while  their  armies  lay  on  the  opposite  banks  of 
the  river  Douglas.    Now  Cadwalla  (if  we  are  so  to  call  him)  is,  as 
the  readers  of  Mr.  Freeman's  monograph  on  King  Ine  are  aware, 
a  personage  of  by  no  means  well-defined  individuality,  while  it  is 
incontestable  that  "  the  legendary  Arthur  has  absorbed  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  the  reputations,  in  the  north  of  England, 
of  .  .  .  veritable  British  warriors."    This,  then,  would  make  it 
probable  that  the  Lancashire  river  Douglas,  as  the  traditional 
scene  of  great  battles,  was  associated  from  an  early  date  with  the 
victories  of  Arthur.    The  question  of  the  reality  of  these  victories 
is,  however,  hereby  left  untouched. 

Mr.  Hardwick  has  elsewhere  illustrated,  from  a  very  different 
chapter  of  Lancashire  history,  the  tendency  of  popular  tradition  to 
associate  the  memories  of  war  and  destruction  with  a  single  great 
name.  It  does  not,  he  observes,  appear  on  any  good  authority 
that  Cromwell  ever  visited  Lancashire,  at  all  events  in  command 
of  an  army,  except  on  the  occasion  of  the  famous  campaign  of 
1648,  which  was  so  speedily  crowned  with  victory  at  Preston. 
Yet,  strange  to  say — or  rather,  perhaps,  not  at  all  strange  to  say 
— in  Lancashire  as  in  other  parts  of  England  "  the  redoubted 
Oliver  seems  to  have  absorbed  all  the  castle  and  abbey-destroying 
heroes  of  the  national  history,  old  Time  himself  included."  In  a 
general  way,  Mr.  Hardwick  is  inclined  to  attribute  something  of 
this  to  a  confusion  between  the  Protector  and  the  Lord  Vicegerent 
in  matters  ecclesiastical  of  Henry  VIII. 's  days.  But  in  Lancashire 
the  habit  (doubtless  on  account  of  the  active  part  played  by 
the  county  in  the  Civil  War)  seems  to  be  specially  inveterate,  and 
its  results  at  times  are  specially  unreasonable.  Mr.  Hardwick 
remembers  being  as  a  boy  seriously  informed  that  Clitheroe  Castle 
was  battered  into  ruins  by  Oliver  Cromwell.  In  point  of  fact, 
Clitheroe  Castle  was  at  the  time  of  Cromwell's  march  upon  Preston 
in  the  hands  of  a  portion  of  the  Lancashire  militia,  who  held  it 
for  the  Parliament;  and  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  Civil  War 
that  Clitheroe,  with  other  castles,  was  dismantled  by  order  of  the 
Council  of  State,  in  order  to  prevent  an  untoward  occupation  in 
the  event  of  a  renewal  of  the  war.    In  the  same  way  an  un- 
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authenticated  local  tradition,  repeated  by  no  less  widespread  an 
authority  than  Baines,  asserts  the  castle  at  Bury  in  Lancashire  to 
have  been  bombarded  by  the  Parliamentary  army  from  an 
intrenchment  called  Castle-steads,  'whence,  according  to  Mr. 
Hardwick,  no  ordnance  could  at  that  date  have  carried ;  and  a 
more  circumstantial  MS.  narrative  shown  to  the  author  adds  a 
reference  to  a  loyal  cavalier,  Edward  (p.  156)  or  Adam  (p.  157) 
de  Bury,  whose  existence  at  the  time  seems  extremely  problematical. 
On  this  head,  however,  we  must  leave  the  decision  to  the  learned 
genealogists  of  the  Chetham  Society. 

AVe  must  pass  by  Mr.  Hardwick 's  chapter  on  the  defeat  and 
death  of  St.  Oswald  of  Northumbria,  at  Maserfeld,  which,  after 
a  long  "  phonetical  and  topographical  "  discussion  of  the  subject, 
arrives  at  no  very  decisive  conclusion  on  the  conflicting  claims  of 
Winwick  in  Lancashire,  and  Oswestry  in  Shropshire — the  former 
of  which  was  likewise  the  scene  of  a  Cromwellian  victory.  The 
mention  of  a  diversely  interpreted  rude  piece  of  sculpture  in  the 
outer  wall  of  Winwick  Church,  long  supposed  to  be  the  crest  of 
St.  Oswald,  but  connected  hy  popular  tradition  with  the  legend  of 
a  "  demon-pig"  which  haunted  the  neighbourhood,  gives  occasion 
for  a  long  discussion  on  the  origin  of  heraldry  and  the  helmet 
crests  of  our  Teutonic  ancestors,  into  which  we  cannot  follow  our 
zealous  antiquary.  AVe  likewise  pass  by  the  more  conclusive  dis- 
cussion on  the  locality  of  the  defeat  in  798  of  Wada,  the  head  of 
the  Northumbrian  conspiracy  of  the  murderers  of  King  xEthelred. 
The  name  of  this  worthy  survives  not  only  in  certain  Chaucerian 
passages  hardly  admitting  of  interpretation  to  ears  polite,  but  also 
in  the  local  names  of  "  Waddington,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ribble  opposite  Clitheroe,"  and  "  Waddow,  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood,  the  how  or  hill  of  Wadda."  As  for  the  site  of 
the  battle  itself,  the  names  given  by  the  English  Chronicle  and  by 
Simeon  of  Durham  are  unmistakably  recognizable  in  the  modern 
Whalley,  while  Billangahoh,  mentioned  by  the  latter  authority  as 
the  more  precise  locality,  "  is  represented  by  its  descendants 
Billinge,  Billington,  and  Langho." 

The  last  of  the  papers  included  in  the  volume  before  us  is,  like 
the  first,  of  a  nature  to  interest  many  readers  who  have  no  time  or 
interest  to  spare  for  ordinary  local  archfeology.  It  contains  one 
more  discussion  of  the  most  vexed  question  of  the  kind  in  English 
history  before  the  Norman  Conquest — the  site  of  the  great  battle 
of  Brunanburh.  Mr.  Hardwick  mentions  (if  our  counting  is 
correct)  not  less  than  fourteen  places  for  which  the  honour  of 
having  been  the  scene  of  the  great  Viilkerschlacht  has  been  claimed, 
without  including  the  bold  suggestion  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  he  adds 
his  own  solution,  to  which  he  adheres  "after  studying  the  subject 
now  for  five-and-twenty  years,"  and  which  places  the  probable 
locality  of  the  battle  near  the  "  pass  of  the  Kibble,"  to  the  south 
of  Preston.  As  he  well  remarks,  though  it  was  perhaps  unneces- 
sary to  demonstrate  the  point  at  such  length,  the  name  of 
Brunanburh  itself  is  of  little  importance  in  the  inquiry  in 
the  absence  of  other  evidence,  inasmuch  as  the  name,  or  equiva- 
lents or  corruptions  of  it,  can  be  brought  forward  by  a  large 
number  of  places.  "  Brun  has  been  corrupted,  according  to  the 
conjectures  of  the  authorities  which  I  have  previously  cited,  into 
Burn,  Bronx,  Brum,  Broom,  Bran,  Ban,  Bourne,  Brink,  and 
Brvfi."  Without  following  Mr.  Hardwick  through  the  special 
course  of  his  argument,  and  without  pausing  to  inquire  what  he  may 
mean  by  asserting  that  "  the  short  u  with  us  is  ofttimes  sounded 
nearly  like  i,  as  in  burst,  burn,  &c,  like  the  German  ii  in  Keiiter 
[sic],  Miiller,  Priissien,  &c,"  we  may  grant  him  that  the  name  of 
the  parish  of  Brindle,  to  the  south-east  of  the  "  pass  of  the  Ribble," 
will  suit  the  purpose,  as  well  as  many  others,  more  especially  as 
there  are  other  cognate  names  (Brinscall,  Burnicroft,  Brownedge 
or  Brunedge)  within  the  district.  A  more  daring  conjecture  is 
Mr.  Hardwick's  attempt  to  connect  with  the  word  Ethrunaniccrch, 
mentioned  by  Simeon  of  Durham,  as  an  alternative  name  for 
Brunanburh  (spelt,  we  must  add,  according  to  another  reading 
Etbrunnamoerch) ,  the  local  names  of  Rotherham  Top  and  the  stream 
Itoddlesicort.li,  in  the  neighbourhourhood  selected  by  him.  Finally, 
the  suggested  explanation  of  the  popular  appellation  of  a  tumulus 
in  the  neighbourhood,  Pickering  Castle,  as  Vikingring,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Danish  kings  who  fell  in  the  battle,  strikes  Mr. 
Hardwick  as  seductive  ;  but  he  is  fortunately  inclined  to  reject  it 
in  favour  of  his  own  tamer  derivation  from  the  Welsh  bicra,  to 
tight,  and  the  suffix  ing,  which  he  makes  bold  to  translate  "  a  field." 
But  the  strongest  point  of  his  argument  cannot  be  said  to  lie  in 
these  hazardous,  and  occasionally  more  than  hazardous,  etymo- 
logies. Brunanburh  ended  with  a  flight  of  the  Northmen  to  their 
ships  ;  and  it  is  certainly  appropriate  enough  to  suppose  the  ships 
of  Anlaf  to  have  lain  "attending  the  army  in  the  estuaries  of  the 
Ribble  or  "Wyre."  Furthermore,  a  persistent  local  tradition 
speaks  of  a  battle  fought  in  the  Roddlesworth  valley.  There 
is,  moreover,  independent  evidence  connecting  Athelstan  with 
Preston  and  its  vicinity.  And  Mr.  Hardwick  is  fain  to  believe 
that  the  great  Cuerdale  find — i.e.  the  vast  hoard  of  silver  coins  and 
ornaments  discovered  at  Cuerdale,  on  the  Ribble,  opposite  Preston 
— was  buried  there  by  the  routed  confederates  in  their  flight  after 
the  battle ;  a  view  supported  by  the  opinion  of  Dr.  VVorsaae,  that 
"  to  judge  from  the  coins,  which,  with  few  exceptions,  were  minted 
between  the  years  815  and  930,  the  treasure  must  have  been 
buried  in  the  first  half  of  the  tenth  century,  or  about  a  hundred 
years  before  the  time  of  Canute  the  Great."  We  agree  with  Mr. 
Hardwick  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  statement  that  the  war 
began  by  Anlafs  entering  the  Humber  to  render  improbable  the 
assumption  of  a  Lancashire  site,  any  more,  for  that  matter,  than 
of  a  Westmoreland  one.    And  so  we  must  leave  the  question, 


which  our  antiquary's  paper  does  not  pretend  to  have  settled,  but 
to  the  solution  of  which  it  is  a  useful  contribution.  The  sobriety 
of  Mr.  Hardwick's  judgment  in  this  as  in  other  instances  at  least 
entitles  him  to  a  favourable  hearing,  though  he  may  not  have 
succeeded  in  vindicating  to  Lancashire  all  the  ancient  battlefields 
for  which  he  would  like  to  find  places  in  its  map. 


HAWEIS'S  AMERICAN  HUMORISTS* 

TO  Mr.  Haweis's  volume  on  American  humorists  is  prefixed 
what  he  is  pleased  to  call  a  prologue,  and  this  he  opens 
by  saying  that  "  in  reprinting  these  Lectures,  the  first  four  of 
which  I  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  last  year  (1881),  I  am 
quite  aware  that  what  was  spoken  extemporaneously,  and  intended 
originally  only  to  be  heard  in  a  genial  atmosphere,  must  lose  some 
of  its  effect  when  read  in  cold  blood."  It  is  surely  a  pity  that 
Mr.  Haweis's  utterances  should  lose  anything  by  being  read,  but 
he  has  two  reasons  to  give  for  their  appearance  in  their  present 
form.  The  first  reason  is  that  the  shorthand  reports  of  his 
lectures  were  imperfect — this  is  apt  to  be  the  case  with  shorthand 
reports  of  the  lectures  of  even  greater  men — the  second  is  that  he 
"  can  at  least  plead  Thackeray's  example  in  my  favour."  "  At 
least "  is  good.  "  Thackeray's  English  Humorists"  he  goes  on  to 
say  with  perfect  truth,  "  was  first  heard  in  the  lecture-room " ; 
and  of  course  this  is  an  exquisite  reason  for  reprinting  Mr. 
Haweis's  American  Humorists,  which  have  this  one  point  in 
common  with  Thackeray's  work,  that  they  too  were  first  heard  in 
the  lecture-room.  Not  the  less  may  it  seem  a  little  rash  on  Mr. 
Haweis's  part  to  have  adduced  the  example  of  Thackeray,  and  thus 
suggested  a  comparison  between  himself  and  a  writer  who  is  per- 
haps not  only  better  known,  but  may  be  thought  to  have  possessed 
a  little  more  talent  than  falls  to  Mr.  Haweis's  share.  fa  the 
paragraph  following  the  one  from  which  we  have  just  quoted,  Mr. 
Haweis  hopes  "  that  the  '  Wit  and  Wisdom'  of  others  in  the 
following  pages  will  be  found,  if  not  enhanced,  at  least  not  im- 
paired by  the  setting  which  I  have  here  supplied,  and  which  so 
lately  appeared  to  receive  the  hearty  approval  of  '  crowded  houses ' 
both  in  the  east  and  west  of  London."  It  will  not  seem  to  many 
readers  that  Mr.  Haweis's  "  setting  "  has  "  enhanced  "  the  wit  of 
Artemus  Ward,  notwithstanding  the  approval  of  the  crowded 
houses.  In  his  next  paragraph,  the  author  appears  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  linguist  and  a  designer.  "  I  may  add  that  the 
Dandelion  on  the  cover  {dent  de  lion),  despoiled  of  the  six  floating 
seeds — -one  symbolic  seed  for  each  of  my  humorists — appeared  to 
me  to  indicate  aptly  enough  the  incisive  bite,  yet  vagrant  cha- 
racter of  Wit."  Then,  despite  his  confidence  in  the  excellence  of 
his  "  setting,"  the  writer  seems  suddenly  to  have  thought  that 
he  might  as  well  provide  for  the  case  of  his  efforts  not  being 
properly  appreciated  ;  so  here  follows  a  sly  piece  of  satire  for  those 
who  may  be  deaf  to  Mr.  Haweis's  charm.  "  Wit  often  seizes  its 
prey  with  a  truly  leonine  grip ;  yet  sometimes  it  has  to  wander  far 
in  search  of  an  appropriate  soil — in  vain  do  its  seedlets  fall  upon 
minds  without  a  sense  of  humour."  The  combination  of  the  seed- 
lets  and  the  leonine  grip  is  surely  most  engaging. 

After  all  this  we  come  to  what  Mr.  Haweis  calls  "  Forewords  on 
Humour  and  Wit,"  and  these  the  ingenious  author  begins  by  an- 
nouncing in  a  somewhat  remarkable  way  a  somewhat  remarkable 
discovery  which  he  thinks  he  has  made.  "  I  have,"  he  writes, 
"  read  long  and  tiresome  essays  by  Hazlitt  and  others,  explaining  the 
difference  between  wit  and  humour."  It  is  difficult  here  to  avoid 
regretting  that  Hazlitt  had  not  the  chance  of  reading  long  essays 
by  Mr.  Haweis  and  others,  and  giving  us  his  opinion  on  them ; 
but  we  pass  on  to  find  that  Mr.  Hasveis,  having  lain  awake  at 
night  thinking  over  the  difference  between  wit  and  humour,  has 
"  come  to  the  conclusion — that  there  is  none.  .  .  .  Humour 
is  the  electric  atmosphere,  wit  is  the  flash.  A  situation  provides 
the  atmospheric  humour,  and  with  the  culminating  point  of  it 
comes  the  flash."  In  face  of  such  writing  as  this,  what  can  one 
do  but  exclaim  with  Yellowplush,  "  Igsplane  this  men  and 
angels ! "  But  Mr.  Haweis  goes  further.  Having  settled  that 
there  is  no  difference  between  wit  and  humour,  he  proceeds  to 
say,  "  Let  me  analyse  wit.  It  always  involves  an  exaggeration,  a 
reversal  of  ideas,  a  glimpse  of  the  incongruous  or  the  impossible." 
This  position  the  writer  supports  by  quoting  an  old  ring-clown's 
joke,  two  equally  old  "  Joes  "  familiar  to  showmen,  and  Dickens's 
lady  who  was  carried  home  in  a  flood  of  tears  and  a  sedan- 
chair.  He  is  then  so  satisfied  with  what  he  has  done  that  he 
proceeds  "  to  sum  up :  Humour  is  the  atmosphere,  wit  the  flash, 
Humour  lies  in  the  situation,  wit  in  its  culminating  points.  It  is 
sensible,  moral,  recreative,  and  stimulating.  It  always  involves  a 
shock  of  some  kind,  either  of  exaggeration,  reversal  of  ideas,  a 
sense  of  the  incongruous  or  impossible."  All  these  sentences,  we 
may  take  it,  and  perhaps  especially  the  incomplete  one,  are  "  the  at- 
mosphere." The  "  flash,"  or  "  the  culminating  point,"  must  surely 
be  this  which  follows  them.  "  Its  dignity  is  vindicated,  its  nature 
analysed."  It  is  as  simple  as  the  Gordian  knot  or  Columbus's 
egg.  To  define  and  analyse  so  intangible  a  thing  as  wit  has 
hitherto  puzzled  even  greater  men  than  Hazlitt,  who,  as  we  all 
know,  wrote  such  long  and  tiresome  essays.  Mr.  Haweis  considers 
the  subject  a  little,  and  lo !  the  thing  is  done. 

It  is  not,  as  we  know,  necessary  that  who  drives  fat  oxen 
should  himself  be  fat;   but  it  is   perhaps  desirable  that  he 
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who  discourses  of  humorists  should  himself  have  a  sense  of 
the  humorous ;  and  very  early  in  Mr.  Haweis's  first  lecture — on 
Washington  Irving — we  get  a  taste  of  his  quality  in  this  respect. 
» In  school  hours/'  he  writes  of  Irving,  K  he  feasted  on  travels  and 
tales,  and  hated  arithmetic.  It  is  a  remarkable  and  consoling 
fact  that  many  great  men  have  hated  arithmetic.  They  have  had 
many  followers  who  have  resembled  them  in  nothing  else."  Th  e 
author  is  so  pleased  with  this  gentle  joke  that  he  repeats  it  in  a 
slightly  different  form  only  five  pages  later  on.  Irving  says  in 
a  letter,  "I  am  writing  with  a  bewildered  head  and  feverish 
hand,  having  returned  at  almost  daylight  from  a  fancy  ball  at 
the  British  Ambassador's."  The  lecturer  adds,  "  Many  people 
have  felt  like  Irving  under  similar  circumstances  who  have  not 
resembled  him  in  much  else."  Further  on  the  writer  quotes  a 
delightful  saying  of  Irving  to  his  niece  in  his  last  illness: — 
■  I  am  apt  to  be  rather  fatigued,  my  dear,  with  my  night's  rest  " ; 
and  actually  goes  on  to  say  that  it  reminds  him  "  of  the  old 
lady  who  thanked  God,  and  was  sorry  to  say  she  enjoyed  very 
bad  health  " — a  proceeding  which  is  perhaps  a  convenient  index  to 
Mr.  Haweis's  taste  and  appreciation  of  humour.  Again,  we  learn  that 
Irving  had  <;  the  satire  of  Swift  without  his  sour  coarseness.  The 
grace  of  Sterne,  without  his  sham  sentiment.  The  delicate  flavour 
of  Charles  Lamb,  without,  however,  the  sly  but  severe  bite  of 
Lamb's  satire."  But  it  should  perhaps  have  been  mentioned 
earlier  that,  before  discussing  the  particulars  of  Washington 
Irving's  humour,  Mr.  Haweis  has,  in  his  large  and  light-hearted 
way,  entered  upon  and  disposed  of  the  general  question  of 
American  humour  :— 

To  sum  up  [he  says]  the  peculiarities  of  American  humour  :— 

First,  there  is  the  shock  between  Business  and  Piety. 

Secondly,  the  shock  of  contrast  between  the  Aboriginal  and  the  Yankee. 

Lastly,  the  shock  of  contrast  between  the  bigness  of  American  nature 
and  the  smallness  of  European  nature,  or,  as  for  the  matter  of  that,  Human 
Nature  itself  outside  America. 

Such  a  definition  as  this  may  seem  to  come  tardy  off  after 
the  great  discovery  that  there  is  no  difference  between  humour 
and  wit ;  but  not  the  less  it  may  be  infinitely  precious  in  its  own 
way. 

Prom  Washington  Irving  Mr.  Haweis  passes  on  to  discuss  Dr. 
Wendell  Holmes,  and  in  his  treatment  of  this  theme  there  are 
three  points  which  are  perhaps  worth  noticing.  In  the  first  place,  a 
passage  about  horses  gives  the  lecturer  a  chance  of  exhibiting  his 
own  humour  as  a  complement  to  that  of  Dr.  Wendell  Holmes: — 

My  own  experience  is  that  there  are  three  things  about  which  even  good 
men  have  no  conscience  at  all. 
The  first  is  horses. 
The  second  is  violins. 
The  third  is  umbrellas. 

At  another  point  we  have  an  authoritative  statement  as  to  Dr. 
Holmes's  novels,  which  some  of  us  have  been  uninstructed  enough 
to  find  amusing.  "  Still  the  genius  of  Holmes  will  remain  to  the 
end  desultory,  fragmentary,  capricious,  and  incapable  of  any 
sustained  effort  which  would  prevent  him  from  flying  off  at  some 
opportune  tangent.  From  which  it  results  that  his  desultory  books  are 
full  of  sustained  interest,  whilst  his  novels  are,  in  spite  of  their  power 
and  originality,  dull."  The  third  point  is  that,  in  speaking  of  the 
love  of  goodness,  Mr.  Haweis  permitted  himself  to  deliver,  and  has 
now  committed  to  print,  the  following  sentence  :— 

It  is  the  infallible  test  by  which  we  involuntarily  weigh  the  greatest 
spirits.  Moses,  Socrates,  Paul,  and  above  these  the  Divine  Max,  are 
all  safely  enthroned  ;  and  on  other  pinnacles,  which  scarcely  reach  up  to 
their  pedestals,  come,  lower  down,  Alexander,  C^ssar,  Napoleon, 
Homer,  Goethe,  and  even  Shakespeare. 

In  speaking  of  Mr.  Lowell,  to  whom  he  incorrectly  assigns 
"  ambassadorial  rank,  the  writer  finds  or  makes  an  occasion 
for  what,  considering  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  de- 
livered, is  perhaps  his  most  remarkable  utterance.  It  is,  at 
any  rate,  so  remarkable  that  it  may  safely  be  left  to  speak  for 
itself  without  comment.  He  has  said  something  as  to  Emerson's 
skill  and  repute  as  a  lecturer,  and  he  goes  off  into  this 
digression: — "Will  our  eminent  men  ever,  as  a  rule,  think  it 
worth  while  to  acquire  this  art?  Not  so  long  as  10I.  is  con- 
sidered an  adequate  fee  for  the  best  lecture,  whilst  50/.  or  100Z.  is 
willingly  given  for  the  best  song.  The  old  country  is  far  behind 
the  new  in  its  estimation  of  high-class  scientific  and  literary 
merit."  It  is  perchance  by  way  of  exercising  the  sincerest  form  of 
flattery  that  Mr.  Haweis  constantly  speaks  of  Parson  Wilbur  as 
"  the  Revd.  Wilbur  "  without  inserting  his  baptismal  name  between 
the  prefix  and  the  surname.  In  the  same  lecture  Mr.  Haweis  falls 
foul  of  Mr.  Lowell  for  omitting,  in  speaking  of  Pope's  artificiality, 
any  mention  of  "  that  one  most  perfect  and  extreme  case,  '  The 
Address  of  the  Dying  Christian  to  his  Soul,'  "  being,  apparently, 
not  aware  that  "  that  one  most  perfect  and  extreme  case  "  is  a 
copy  of  a  copy.  To  Mr.  Bret  Harte  Mr.  Haweis  is  surpassingly 
condescending.  He  really  has  "  no  desire  to  disparage  his  achieve- 
ments as  a  good  all-round  literary  man."  In  dealing  with  "  Mark 
Twain  "  the  writer  again  gets  a  chance  of  at  once  repeating  one  of 
his  discoveries  about  wit  and  humour  and  giving  a  practical  illustra- 
tion of  his  fitness  to  pronounce  decisively  upon  the  subject.  "  As 
a  humorist,"  he  tells  us,  "  of  course  Twain  deals  with  the  various 
kinds  of  mental  shock  quite  inseparable  from  all  wit  and  humour." 
He  goes  on  to  say  that  "  the  shock  of  exaggeration  as  in  the  jump- 
ing frog"  is  to  him  the  least  amusing  form  of  Mark  Twain's 
humour  for  what,  I  should  like  to  know,  is  the  fun  of  saying 
that  a  frog  who  has  been  caused  to  swallow  a  quantity  of  shot 
cannot  jump  so  high  as  he  did  before  ?  I  should  have  said  after 
such  a  digestive  exercise  he  could  not  jump  at  all !  "    With  this 


neffably  utter  piece  of  appreciation  we  may  fitly  end  a  notice  of  a 
work  as  to  which,  to  paraphrase  a  saying  of  a  late  English  humorist, 
it  seems  to  us  that,  although  we  have  not  "  known  it  these  twenty 
years,  it  is  not  in  the  least  amusing." 


HISTORY  OF  THE  CHAPEL  ROYAL  OF  SCOTLAND.* 

THIS  title  raises  a  vision  of  that  roofless,  mutilated,  yet  still 
graceful  ruin  adjacent  to  the  Royal  palace,  which  is  annually 
strayed  through  and  stared  at  by  the  crowds  of  Southerners 
whom  the  love  of  grouse  or  trout,  or  sight-seeing,  impels  to  scour 
the  moors  and  mountains  of  the  North  as  soon  as  the  autumn 
holiday  begins.  This  ruin,  however,  was  not  built  as  the  chapel 
of  the  palace,  but  represents  the  church  attached  to  the  religious 
house  of  David's  foundation,  the  Abbey  of  the  Holy  Rood.  When 
the  later  kings  of  the  Scots  converted  the  Abbey  into  their  own 
favourite  quarters,  the  Canons  had  to  make  way  for  courtiers,  and 
the  old  monastic  buildings  were  remodelled  into  a  palace.  But  it 
was  not  till  the  separate  existence  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland' 
had  to  all  intents  and  purposes  been  merged  in  that  of  the  wealthier 
kingdom  to  which  the  King  and  the  Court  had  migrated,  that  the 
Abbey  Church  was  converted  into  the  Chapel  Royal.  That  honour 
belonged  of  right  to  the  chapel  of  the  Castle  of  Stirling.  It  is, 
therefore,  with  this  building  that  Dr.  Rogers  begins  his  history. 
Like  most  of  the  religious  foundations  of  Scotland  it  owed  its 
existence  to  one  of  the  sons  of  Queen  Margaret.  It  is  a  curious 
coincidence  that  this  chapel  was,  like  so  many  other  churches  on 
similar  sites,  dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  that  favourite  patron  oi 
such  natural  hill-fortresses  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel.  Dr. 
Rogers  suggests  in  a  note  : — 

The  Irish  ecclesiastic,  St.  Malachi  or  Michael,  visited  David  I.  "  in 
quodam  castello  suo,"  and  healed  his  son,  the  Prince  Henry  (Forbes's 
Kalendars  of  Scottish  Saints,  398).  In  commemoration  of  this  event  the 
name  of  the  Irish  saint  may  have  suggested  a  dedication  of  the  Chapel 
Royal  alike  to  himself  and  to  the  chief  of  the  apostles. 

We  hope  Dr.  Rogers  will  pardon  us  for  here  reminding  him  that, 
though  opinions  may  differ  as  to  which  of  the  Apostles  was  the 
chielest,  St.  Michael  was  not  an  Apostle  at  all,  but  an  Archangel. 
During  the  regency  of  Albany  the  chapel  was  partly  rebuilt, 
though,  as  Dr.  Rogers  remarks,  for  some  time  after  this  date 

the  King's  Chapel,  known  also  as  St.  Michael's,  was  a  very  small  structure, 
while,  as  we  have  seen,  the  humble  chaplain,  at  first  recompensed  with 
five  pounds  a  year,  was  afterwards  rewarded  with  a  salary  one-half  beyond 
that  sum.  From  the  reign  of  James  HI.  the  institution  became  differently 
constituted. 

This  unfortunate  king  had  civilized  and  artistic  tastes  which  his 
savage  subjects  could  neither  understand  nor  brook.  His  attempts 
to  establish  a  regular  company  of  Court  musicians,  and  to  have  a 
musical  service  in  his  chapel,  are  here  told  at  length.  The  foolish 
fondness  he  showed  to  his  musical  favourites  cost  them  their  lives  and 
himself  his  kingdom.  His  son  and  successor,  James  IV.,  carried 
out  his  father's  wishes  as  far  as  concerned  the  chapel.  By  a  bull 
of  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  the  chapel  was  turned  into  a  collegiate 
church,  where  "  one  dean  and  several  others — chantors,  chaplains, 
and  clerks — daily  celebrated  mass,  and  performed  other  important 
functions."  At  the  same  time  the  king  caused  the  chapel  to  be 
"  renovated,  and  adorned  it  with  books,  cups,  and  other  orna- 
ments." Stirling  was  the  favourite  dwelling-place  of  James  V., 
who  took  from  it  his  poetical  title  of  the  "  Knight  of  Snowdon," 
and  the  chapel  grew  in  riches  under  his  patronage.  But  when 
Mary  came  into  her  kingdom,  Holyrood  quite  took  the  place  of 
Stirling  in  the  Royal  favour.  Her  up-bringing,  amid  the  luxury  of 
French  palaces,  had  given  her  ideas  of  ease  and  comfort  hitherto 
unknown  in  her  native  kingdom.  The  confinement  of  such, 
a  rock-perched  fortress  as  Stirling  would  be  intolerable  to  her. 
We  find  her,  therefore,  trying  to  transfer  the  endowments  and  orna- 
ments of  Stirling  to  the  private  chapel  within  the  palace  at  Holyrood, 
but  the  proposal  was  so  unpopular  that  she  had  to  give  it  up. 
The  christening  of  Mary's  infant  son  took  place  in  the  chapel  at 
Stirling,  but  the  building  was  then  in  a  very  ruinous  state,  for  when 
James  VI.  wished  to  have  his  son  baptized  there,  the  thatched 
roof  and  other  parts  were  so  out  of  repair  that  it  was  found  best 
to  pull  down  the  whole  chapel  and  build  a  new  one.  The  king 
himself  looked  after  the  work,  but  all  we  know  as  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  chapel  when  finished  is  "that  the  ceiling  was 
garnished  with  gold,  and  that  the  walls  were  magnificently 
adorned  with  pictures,  sculptures,  and  other  ornaments."  In 
after  years  the  chapel  that  had  been  thus  built  was  neglected  and 
defaced,  and  used  as  a  barrack,  and  a  small  chapel  at  Holyrood, 
which  was  pulled  down  when  in  Charles  II. 's  reign  the  modern 
part  of  the  palace  was  built,  became  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  was 
made  heir  to  the  endowments  and  revenues  which  had  previously 
belonged  to  Stirling.  James  VI.  made  over  these  rents  to  his 
favourite,  John  Gib,  Groom  of  the  Privy  Chamber,  in  spite  of  a 
protest  from  the  Estates,  who  were  suddenly  filled  with  a  fit  of 
righteous  indignation  at  seeing  funds  set  apart  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  musical  service  diverted  from  their  original  object. 
When  in  1617  the  king  came  down  to  Scotland  on  a  visit,  the 
chapel  was  refitted,  and  a  choral  service  after  the  manner  of  the 
Church  of  England  performed  in  the  king's  presence,  with  "  playin°- 
of  organs,  and  singing  of  men  and  boys  both  before  and  after 
sermone,"  to  the  scandal  and  indignation  of  the  Presbyterians. 
Charles  I.  went  a  step  beyond  his  father,  for  he  not  only"  insisted 
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that  such  a  service  should  be  held,  hut  required  that  "  all  members 
of  the  Privy  Council  and  of  the  College  of  Justice  and  other 
servants  of  the  Crown  should,  under  the  highest  penalties,  repair  to 
the  chapel  and  there  join  in  that  sacred  ordinance."  The  revo- 
lution once  more  pave  the  Presbyterians  the  upper  hand.  The 
chapel  was  pulled  down  along  with  the  old  palace  in  the  following 
reign,  but  James  II.  made  an  attempt  to  turn  the  Abbey  Church 
into  a  Chapel  Royal  in  connexion  with  the  Order  of  the  Thistle. 

Certainly  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  Dr.  Rogers's  book 
is  his  notice  of  the  origin  of  this  Order.  He  shows  that  the  use 
of  the  thistle  as  the  national  emblem  of  Scotland  is  not  by  any 
means  so  ancient  as  is  vulgarly  supposed.  He  asserts  that  it  dates 
only  from  the  reign  of  James  III.  The  first  time  it  is  mentioned 
in  connexion  with  the  Royal  family  is  in  an  inventory  of  house- 
hold furniture  belonging  to  the  Queen,  where  one  of  the  articles 
entered  is  a  coverlet  embroidered  with  thistles,  described  as  a 
"  covering  of  variand  purpir  tartar  browdier  with  thrisillis  and  a 
unicorne."  By  the  next  reign,  however,  it  was  identified  with 
the  King  of  Scots  by  the  poet  Dunbar  in  his  poem  of  the  "  Thistle 
and  the  Rose " ;  and  James  IV.  kept  up  the  poetical  idea  by 
using  the  thistle  as  his  mint  mark  on  his  angels.  The  first  idea 
of  a  collar  of  thistles  was  also  his ;  at  least  there  is  a  pattern 
supposed  to  be  a  wreath  of  this  flower  on  the  seal  affixed  to  a  letter 
from  him  to  Ferdinand  of  Aragou.  James  V.  wore  such  a  collar  in 
thistles  of  gold  with  a  badge  attached  bearing  the  effigy  of 
St.  Andrew.  And  here  again,  with  regard  to  the  patron  saint, 
popular  tradition  seems  to  he  sadly  at  fault.  The  "  silver  cross  to 
Scotland  dear 3  has  been  so  closely  associated  with  the  kingdom 
by  poetry  and  legend,  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  it  was  first 
used  as  a  national  symbol  in  the  reign  of  Robert  II.,  when  a 
gold  coin  was  struck  called  the  St.  Andrew,  bearing  the  figure  of 
the  Apostle  on  his  Cross.  As  for  the  proud  Scottish  motto  that 
now  invariably  accompanies  the  thistle,  the  "  Nemo  me  impune 
lacessit,"  it  was,  as  is  believed,  the  invention  of  George  Buchanan. 
Up  to  the  time  of  James  VI.,  Dr.  Rogers  tells  us,  there  is  no 
mention  of  a  chivalric  order  of  knighthood  in  Scotland.  The 
thistle  and  St.  Andrew  was  the  badge  of  the  sovereign  only,  and 
the  first  mention  of  an  Order  of  St.  Andrew  is  in  1613.  When 
James  VII.  was  casting  about  in  his  mind  for  an  excuse  for  re- 
establishing a  Popish  service  at  Holyrood,  he  fell  on  the  scheme 
of  reviving  an  imaginary  ancient  Order  of  St.  Andrew  and  setting 
up  a  chapel  for  it  in  emulation  of  the  Garter  at  Windsor. 
Lauderdale  is  credited  with  the  happy  idea  of  making  the  knights 
of  the  same  number  as  the  Apostles.  A  suitable  legend  of  the 
founding  of  the  Order  was  very  soon  fabricated  to  please  the  king. 
The  warrant  issued  for  its  revival  set  forth  that  the  Order  had 
been  founded  by  Achaius,  King  of  Scots,  to  commemorate  his 
"victory  over  Athelstan,  when  a  white  cross  had  appeared  in  the 
heavens  and  put  his  enemies  to  flight ;  that  it  had  con- 
tinued in  great  glory  and  splendour  for  many  hundred  years 
until,  in  the  rebellion  against  Queen  Mary,  it  had  been  broken  up. 
The  legend  concerning  the  cross  in  the  heavens  is,  as  Dr.  Rogers 
points  out,  merely  another  version  of  the  story  of  Constantine's 
conversion,  and  first  appears  in  Fordun's  History,  where  the 
mythical  Achaius  and  all  the  other  stories  are  found  on  which 
the  tissue  of  fable  was  based  which,  until  lately,  passed  for 
the  authentic  history  of  Scotland.  The  Abbey  Church  was  to 
have  been  the  chapel  of  the  Order,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  part 
of  the  king's  scheme  to  reconstitute  it  as  a  collegiate  church. 
Father  Hay,  Canon  of  St.  Genevieve,  in  Paris,  was  to  have  been 
its  head,  for,  as  he  himself  writes,  "  King  James  VII.  intended 
to  bestow  that  place  upon  our  Canons  of  Saint  Genoveves." 
However,  the  revolution  came  before  all  these  arrangements 
could  be  carried  out.  Father  Hay  issued  a  set  of  printed  rules 
for  the  regulation  of  his  Catholic  college.  This  led  to  riots,  and  a 
military  guard  was  stationed  in  the  Palace  to  keep  the  peace.  But 
the  attempt  to  ornament  the  Abbey  Church  only  hastened  its 
■destruction,  for  the  mob,  not  content  with  destroying  the  new 
fittings  that  had  given  so  much  offence,  broke  open  the  Royal 
vaults,  and  seriously  injured  the  old  building.  As  for  the 
Order  whose  beginning  was  thus  rudely  checked,  it  was  revived 
by  Queen  Anne,  and  has  gone  on  flourishing  ever  since. 

The  Abbey  Church  itself,  though  it  never  attained  to  holding  a 
full  chapter  of  the  Order,  has  seen  many  striking  and  varied  scenes 
take  place  within  its  walls  since  its  foundation  by  David  in  the 
twelfth  century.  It  was  three  times  burned  by  the  English,  and 
as  many  times  restored  and  partially  rebuilt.  It  has  seen  the  burial 
of  several  of  the  Stuart  line.  There  James  II.  was  crowned,  and 
there  James  IH.was  married  to  his  Danish  bride.  Dr.  Rogers  thinks 
that  the  popular  belief  that  Mary  was  married  here  to  Darnley  is 
mistaken.  He  has  found  in  the  marriage  register  of  the  Canongate 
the  entry,  with  the  words  "  Married  in  the  Chappell  "  added  to 
it — a  sufficient  proof,  it  would  seem,  that  the  ceremony  did  not  take 
place  in  the  Abbey  Church,  which  was  at  that  time  used  for  divine 
service  by  the  dwellers  in  the  Canongate.  It  was  also  in  the 
chapel  that  Mary  had  mass  performed  on  her  first  coming  to  Scot- 
land, and  it  was  here  that  after  her  imprisonment  Glencairn 
brought  his  followers  to  deface  and  demolish  the  altar  and  all  the 
internal  decoration  which  the  Queen  had  put  up.  The  complete 
ruin  of  the  Abbey  Church  is  due  to  an  ill-judged  attempt  at  restora- 
tion. In  1758  a  roof  of  flagstones  was  put  on,  and  though  it  was 
found  to  be  much  too  heavy  for  the  walls,  was  allowed  to  remain, and 

on  the  2d  December  1768,  the  roof  fell  into  the  interior,  destroying  in  its 
descent  the  more  considerable  mouldings.  In  1776  Hugo  Arnot  remarked 
the  exposed  remains  of  James  V.  and  other  royal  personages,  but  three 
years  kiter  when  he  composed  his  History  these  coflins  had  been  rifled.  ] 


Among  the  skulls  seized  by  the  populace  were  those  of  Queen  Magdalene 
and  Lord  Darnley.  The  former  at  once  disappeared,  but  Darnley's  skull 
fell  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  James  Cummyng  of  the  Lyon  Office,  at 
whose  death  it  was  included  in  a  collection  of  statuary  at  Edinburgh.  It 
has  not  latterly  been  traced. 

Dr.  Rogers's  style  is  unfortunately  a  great  drawback  to  his  book. 
Long  practice  in  writing  sermons  has  apparently  made  it  impossible 
for  him  to  express  what  he  has  to  say  in  plain  English.  He  has  all 
the  Scottish  clerical  delight  in  long  words  and  far-fetched  meta- 
phors. He  tells  us  that  the  king  "  cherished  the  harmonic  art," 
when  he  means  that  he  was  fond  of  music.  The  musicians  in  his 
pages  do  not  play  upon  instruments,  they  "  discourse  sweet 
music  " ;  the  death  of  any  one  of  consequence  is  his  "  demise,"  and 
so  on.  When  a  man  gets  one  living  instead  of  another,  this  is  a 
"  compensatory  arrangement."  Charles  I.,  Dr.  Rogers  tells  us, 
"  expiated  with  his  blood  his  tergiversation  and  tyranny,"  thereby 
showing  how  hazy  he  is  about  the  meaning  of  expiation.  Again, 
when  he  has  to  tell  that  in  such  a  year  the  chapel  was  built,  he 
does  it  in  a  very  grand  style.  Then  "  was  reared  at  Stirling  Castle 
the  earliest  semblance  of  a  Royal  fane."  But  it  is  not  only  by 
the  misuse  of  words  that  Dr.  Rogers  obscures  the  sense  of  his 
sentences  ;  his  grammar  is  sometimes  sadly  at  fault,  as  when  he 
writes  that,  "  In  supporting  and  encouraging  musical  studies 
James  V.  was  equally  ardent  as  his  royal  predecessors."  The 
fine-sounding  sentence — 

As  from  the  ashes  of  the  Pre-Reformation  martyrs  sprung  up  the  seeds  of 
religious  freedom — so  the  odour  of  that  couliagration  which  consumed  the 
adornments  of  the  Abbey  Church  has  beeu  felt  ever  since  in  the  enjoyment 
of  civil  liberty  and  constitutional  government — 

must  be  quite  unintelligible  to  any  one  not  familiar  with  the 
Scotticism  to  "  feel  a  smell."  It  is  a  pity  that  such  blemishes 
should  disfigure  a  book  in  which  there  is  much  that  is  curious  and 
interesting  to  be  found  both  concerning  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  also 
the  cultivation  of  music  in  Scotland  at  an  early  period.  It  is  a  good 
sign  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  silting  facts  from 
fiction  to  find  the  early  legends  of  Scottish  history  treated  a3 
myths  in  the  pages  of  a  publication  sent  forth  by  a  society  bearing 
the  very  Gaelic  title  of  the  Grampian  Club. 


THE  MINISTER'S  SON.' 

WHEN  one  has  reproved  a  child  for  a  fault,  and  it  has  shown 
hopeful  symptoms  of  reformation,  one  naturally  feels  dis- 
appointment when  it  relapses  into  its  misdeeds.  After  flattering 
ourselves  that  our  judicious  correction  had  proved  beneficial,  it  is 
both  mortifying  and  humiliating  to  discover  that  it  has  been  com- 
pletely wasted.  Now  Miss  Stirling  has  been,  as  a  novelist,  a 
favourite  of  ours.  There  is  an  agreeable  freshness  about  her 
work  that  contrasts  very  favourably  with  that  of  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  contemporary  novel-writers.  Although  there  is  a  rural 
atmosphere  about  her  stories  that  makes  the  reader  feel  as  if  he 
were  passing  his  time  among  country  villages,  amidst  pretty 
scenery,  and  with  simple-minded  people,  Miss  Stirling  is  merciful 
in  the  matter  of  descriptions  and  in  the  use  of  that  pest  of  fiction 
known  as  word-painting.  Her  characters,  again,  have  more  in  com- 
mon with  real  men,  women,  and  children  than  those  of  nine- 
tenths  of  the  scribblers  who  call  themselves  novelists.  Her  heroes 
and  heroines  are  not  impossible  paragons  of  perfection,  nor  are  her 
villains,  as  a  rule,  of  that  double-dyed  type  which  make  so  many 
stories  ridiculous.  But  while  we  have  never  grudged  praise  to  Miss 
Stirling's  work  where  we  considered  it  due,  we  have  ventured  to 
point  out,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  that  her  novels  will  not  hear 
extension  into  three  volumes.  Our  friendly  hints  on  this  point  have 
apparently  been  unheeded,  for  the  work  before  us  consists  of 
three  rather  bulky  volumes,  comprising  more  than  nine  hundred 
pages.  When  Missing  Proofs  came  out,  we  welcomed  its  ap- 
pearance in  two  volumes ;  and,  although  the  novel  was  not  fault- 
less, we  had  great  pleasure  in  recommending  it  as  a  bright, 
interesting  story.  The  Minister's  Son,  however,  has  dispelled  the 
illusion  that  its  author  had  altogether  forsworn  three-volume  novels. 
With  about  a  third  of  its  bulk  lopped  off,  this  book  would  be  very 
readable.  As  it  is,  it  contains  many  tedious  passages.  Unlike 
most  padded  novels,  the  padding  is  not  so  much  in  the  second 
volume  as  in  the  first  and  the  third  ;  the  result  being  that  it  is 
difficult  to  begin  the  hook,  and  still  more  so  to  finish  it.  But,  for 
all  that,  we  have  much  to  say  in  praise  of  this  last  work  of  Miss 
Stirling's.  Although  heavy  here  and  there,  it  is  very  sufficiently 
interesting,  and  the  characters  in  it  are  cleverly  drawn. 

The  minister's  son  is  not  the  son  of  a  Minister  of  State,  hut  of 
a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Scotland — whether  Established, 
Free  Kirk,  or  U.  P.  we  are  not  informed.  The  minister  intended 
his  boy  to  "  wag  his  pow  in  the  pulpit  ";  but  his  son  preferred  to 
run  away  from  home,  and  to  enlist  as  a  private  in  a  marching 
regiment.  Refusing  to  be  bought  out,  he  worked  his  way  up,  until 
he  was  rewarded  for  his  services  in  Afghanistan  by  a  commission. 
The  heroine  is  the  only  child  of  a  Scotch  baronet,  who  owns  a  fine 
place  and  a  large  estate.  She  is  beautiful,  graceful,  and  good ;  she 
is  beloved  by  the  poor,  and  she  is  much  attached  to  her  northern 
home.  She  marries  in  the  first  volume,  but  her  husband  is  killed 
in  the  second.  What  follows  may,  of  course,  be  easily  guessed. 
Personally,  we  do  not  much  like  the  parading  in  novels  of  the 

*  The  Minister's  So?i ;  or,  Home  with  Honours.  By  M.  C.  Stirling, 
Author  of  "Missing  Proofs,"  "The  Grahams  of  Invcimoy,"  tec  3  vols. 
London  :  Trubuer  &  Co.  1882. 
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idea  of  young  -widows  marrying  the  loves  of  their  childhood  ; 
but  such  things  hare  happened  in  real  life,  and  if  it  is  agreeable  to 
the  taste  of  a  novelist  to  select  a  plot  of  this  kind,  we  have  no 
right  to  object  to  it.  The  heroine's  lather  is  a  fine  old  Scotchman, 
and  there  is  a  healthy  tone  about  the  character  that  one  cannot 
help  being  pleased  with.  The  minister's  wife  is  well  and  carefully 
drawn,  without  exaggeration,  and  the  minister  himself  is  delicately 
sketched.  One  of  the  characters  over  whom  most  pains  have  been 
taken  is  a  drunken  village  shoemaker,  who  becomes  reformed 
under  the  influence  of  the  heroine.  The  dry  sayings  of  this  old 
rustic  form  the  most  amusing  portions  of  the  book,  but  it  is  dis- 
tressing to  find  so  capital  a  character  used  occasionally  for  pur- 
poses of  padding.  A  description  of  his  relapse,  after  forsaking  for 
some  time  his  drunken  habits,  is  exceedingly  clever.  There  are  few, 
if  any,  better  passages  in  the  whole  novel.  The  tact  shown  by 
both  the  heroine  and  the  hero  in  dealing  with  the  old  reprobate 
during  the  day  following  his  debauch  is  worthy  of  careful  study 
by  all  who,  for  charitable  or  other  reasons,  have  anything  to  do 
with  people  of  inebriate  habits.  There  are  a  couple  of  aunts, 
both  prim  old  bodies  having  their  virtues  and  their  failings.  The 
heroine's  aunt  figures  pretty  frequently,  and  the  horror  of  an  aged 
Scotch  maiden  at  the  idea  of  a  member  of  her  family  marrying 
beneath  herself  is  admirably  described.  There  is  probably  no 
human  being  that  has  more  family  pride  than  an  old  Scottish 
spinster — even,  we  may  add,  when  her  lineage  is  nothing  very  re- 
markable. The  villain  is  a  captain  in  the  army,  who  is  a  contri- 
butor to  the  so-called  Society  papers.  His  character  is  scarcely  so 
well  drawn  as  some  of  the  others  ;  but  the  author  has  acted  wisely 
in  simply  allowing  him  to  "  have  to  retire"  from  the  army, instead 
of  making  him  come  to  some  awful  end,  like  the  conventional 
villain  in  novels.  There  is  a  lesser  villain,  who  is,  in  our 
opinion,  much  more  cleverly  described.  He  is  a  riding-master  in 
a  cavalry  regiment,  and  is  a  vulgar,  dissolute  man,  who  beats  his 
wife  and  makes  himself  generally  disagreeable ;  but  he  would  have 
been  painted  even  blacker  by  many  writers,  and  there  is  the  more 
credit  to  the  author  for  describing  him  well,  because  he  is  not  the 
kind  of  man  that  a  lady  would  be  at  all  likely  to  have  seen  any- 
thing of  in  real  life. 

As  a  rule,  we  do  not  like  to  read  in  fiction  of  impossibly  perfect 
characters,  but  we  own  that  we  lost  all  patience  with  the  tolly  of 
the  hero  and  heroine  in  the  latter  part  of  the  novel  before  us.  It 
would  be  hard  to  say  which  of  the  pair  acted  most  foolishly.  We 
are  far  from  saying  that  the  conduct  of  either  was  unnatural.  It 
would  be  almost  impossible  for  the  imaginary  characters  of  a 
aovel  to  act  more  foolishly  than  living  people  in  real  life  ;  but  it  is 
a.  blunder  on  the  part  of  a  novelist  to  make  his  heroes  behave  in 
3uch  a  goose-like  manner  that  the  reader  almost  wishes  them  to 
receive  the  deserts  of  their  folly.  It  is  a  mistake,  again,  to 
allow  a  misunderstanding  to  continue  without  reasonable  cause.  It 
is  next  to  impossible  to  write  a  three-volume  novel  without  making 
at  least  a  moderate  use  of  misunderstandings  ;  but  when  there 
are  obvious  opportunities  for  the  clearance  of  the  difficulty,  and 
the  eyes  of  the  characters  are  evidently  blinded  by  the  author  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  fill  the  required  number  of 
pages  with  "  written  stuff,"  the  temper  of  the  most  long-suffering 
of  readers  is  likely  to  become  exasperated.  In  the  case  under  our 
immediate  notice,  the  heroine  "  misunderstands "  so  long  and  so 
obstinately  that  even  at  the  end  of  the  book,  when  her  doubts  are 
supposed  to  be  cleared  away,  the  reader  scarcely  feels  sure  that 
she  is  more  than  half  convinced.  Her  love  for  her  second 
husband  appears  to  be  rather  a  tolerating  than  an  ardent  affection, 
and  the  last  chapter  leaves  an  unpleasant  suspicion  on  the  mind 
that  the  marriage  may  prove  anything  but  a  happy  one.  Much 
as  we  dislike  the  folly  of  the  hero,  we  have  a  still  graver 
cause  for  objectiou  to  his  conduct  in  the  third  volume.  In 
addition  to  behaving  like  an  ass  in  laying  himself  open  to  grave 
suspicions,  he  acted  in  a  manner  that  was  scarcely  excusable 
in  helping  another  man's  wife  to  run  away  from  him.  The  husband 
was  certainly  a  low  brute,  but  we  do  not  think  it  at  all  desirable 
that  the  act  of  assisting  an  oppressed  wife  in  escaping  from  her 
husband  should  be  held  up  as  a  piece  of  chivalry.  If  the  high- 
minded  youths  of  the  period  were  to  begin  to  exercise  their 
philanthropic  instincts  by  encouraging  ill-used  ladies  to  run  away 
from  their  homes,  the  consequences  might  be  unpleasant. 

It  used  to  be  considered  a  bold  thing  in  a  woman  to  attempt  to 
draw  battle  scenes,  but  since  Mrs.  Butler  astonished  the  world  by 
her  spirited  pictures  of  war  and  warriors,  ladies  have  considered 
themselves  qualified  to  describe  all  the  horrors  of  battle,  with  pen, 
brush,  or  pencil.  We  confess  that  when  we  observed  that  Miss 
Stirling  was  about  to  plunge  into  the  Afghan  war,  we  had 
our  misgivings.  They  were,  however,  quite  uncalled  for.  In- 
deed, we  do  not  think  that  we  ever  read  better  descriptions  of 
a  campaign  in  a  work  written  by  a  female  hand.  Miss  Stirling 
has  happily  comprehended  the  fact  that  the  moments  of  murderous 
fires,  brilliant  charges,  and  heavy  bombardments,  are  few  and  far 
between,  and  that  more  than  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the  time 
spent  in  a  campaign  is  occupied  in  dull,  dreary  drudgery.  She 
dwells  rather  on  the  long,  weary  marches,  the  cold,  the  heat,  the 
scarcity  of  food,  the  unmanageable  bullocks,  the  tired  mules,  the 
slow  camels,  and  all  the  prosaic  discomforts  of  moving  an  army  in 
an  enemy's  country,  than  on  the  rattle  of  musketry,  the  flashing  of 
swords,  the  gallop  of  light  cavalry,  and  the  glories  of  victory. 
Nevertheless,  she  can  describe  an  action  well  enough  when 
necessary.  The  following  is  a  good  example  of  her  powers  in  this 
respect : — 

But  those  weary  nine  days  ended  at  last, — and  who  that  saw  it  will  ever 
forget  the  night  when  a  sudden  tongue  of  flame  leapt  into  the  darkness 


over  the  Asmai  heights,  flaring  and  flickering  there — a  signal  to  thousands 
that  the  decisive  moment  had  at  last  come  ? 

Ronald,  as  he  lay  quietly  in  his  place  behind  the  walls,  gripped  his  rifle 
harder,  and  thought  eagerly  that  the  next  few  hours  would  see  the  end  of 
the  siege  ;  that  it  could  end  in  any  way  but  one,  he  did  not  even  contem- 
plate. There  were  level  flashes  of  light  from  the  rifles,  that  showed  a 
moving  mass  of  men  many  hundred  yards  from  the  walls  ;  and  presently 
there  arose  a  sound  that  might  have  appalled  the  stoutest  heart, — a 
murmur — a  yell — a  roar  of  voices,  increasing,  malignant,  terrible,  rushing 
on  upon  the  British  line.  Then  at  last  an  order  sounded,  and  back  came 
the  British  answer  ;  no  shout  of  hatred  or  defiance — the  men  were  sternly 
silent — but  a  continuous  thundering  peal  of  deadly  fire. 

"They're  wavering — they'll  break  in  a  moment — there  they  go  !  "  cried 
Ronald  later  on,  as  the  spreading  light  showed  more  clearly  the  swaying 
masses  of  the  foe  ;  and  thus,  their  ranks  torn  and  shattered  by  the  wither- 
ing tire,  their  first  attack  fell  away  from  the  walls. 

Hours  of  struggle  passed  before  the  excited  Ghazis  were  driven  into  final 
flight :  but  great  indeed  was  the  sense  of  relief  and  repose  that  fell  that 
night  upon  the  tired  soldiers  of  Roberts's  brave  little  army. 

It  is  necessary  that  we  should  qualify  our  praise  of  Miss  Stirling's 
description  of  the  campaign  in  question  by  observing  that  she  ap- 
pears to  leave  the  impression  that  the  glories  of  the  Afghan  war 
were  pretty  equally  divided  between  General  Roberts  and  a 
Serjeant  in  a  Scotch  regiment ;  but,  whatever  faults  may  be  found 
with  her  work,  she  deserves  every  credit  for  treating  a  difficult 
subject  with  great  skill,  and  for  endeavouring  to  impress  her 
readers  with  some  idea  of  the  labours  of  a  campaign  without 
sickening  them  with  its  horrors.  The  Minister's  Son  is  a  book 
that  deserves  both  praise  and  criticism  ;  but,  taken  as  a  whole,  it 
is  considerably  above  the  average  novel  of  the  period. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

MR.  WILKIN3,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  gives  us 
a  sufficiently  extensive  account  of  the  Hindu  Pantheon,  in 
a  work  of  more  than  four  hundred  pages  (i).  It  is  classified  as 
follows  : — Part  I.,  the  Vedic  Deities.  Part  II.,  the  Puranic  Deities. 
Part  III.,  the  Inferior  Deities.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  the  Vedic 
deities  separated  and  treated  first,  as  the  Homeric  gods  ought  to 
be  in  a  Greek  mythology  ;  but  in  other  points  the  arrangement  is 
open  to  objections.  The  great  epics  are  our  earliest  post- Vedic 
sources  of  Hindu  mythology,  yet  these  are  nowhere  in  the  classifi- 
cation, the  references  to  them  being  included  in  the  large  section 
devoted  to  the  Puranic  deities.  And  the  third  part  rests  on  no 
intelligible  chronological  or  other  basis ;  the  "  Inferior  deities " 
are  sometimes  Vedic,  sometimes  later.  The  sources  from  which 
Mr.  Wilkins  has  compiled  his  mythology  are  respectable,  indeed 
the  best  available  in  the  English  language ;  among  these  we  are 
glad  to  notice  Dr.  Muir's  Original  Sanskrit  Texts,  Mr.  Dowson's 
Dictionary  of  Hindu  Mythology,  Dr.  Goldstiicker's  articles  in 
"  Chambers,"  Monier  Williams's  Indian  Wisdom,  &c.  But  books 
in  foreign  languages  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  and  thus 
the  great  names  of  Lassen,  A.  Weber,  Bollensen,  Burnouf  are 
never  found,  unless  one  of  them  has  been  cited  by  an  English 
writer.  This  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  since  there  are  valuable 
monographs  on  special  points  of  mythology,  and  articles  in  Weber'3 
and  Benfey's  periodicals,  which,  even  if  the  author  were  ever  so 
determined  not  to  be  led  astray  into  any  by-paths  of  comparative 
mythology,  are  full  of  valuable  ideas  on  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  the  conception  of  each  deity.  The  absence  of  any  original 
quotations  from  Sanskrit  texts,  and  the  constant  use  of  transla- 
tions, lead  to  the  inference  that  the  author  is  not  a  Sanskrit 
scholar.  Both  these  limitations  are  to  be  regretted,  as  they  must 
certainly  prevent  this  book  from  speaking  with  as  much  authority 
as  it  would  if  it  proceeded  from  original  and  judicious  investiga- 
tion, or  even  from  a  full  knowledge  of  what  has  already  been 
written  on  the  subject.  Of  course  we  do  not  mean  that  H.  H. 
Wilson,  J.  Muir,  Goldstiicker,  Monier  Williams,  and  the  other 
translators  and  scholars  used  by  Mr.  Wilkins  are  less  safe  or 
learned  guides  ;  and  so  much  has  now  been  translated  that  (as  this 
book  shows)  a  tolerably  complete  history  of  the  Indian  gods  can 
be  compiled  without  laborious  investigation  of  new  texts.  We 
are  most  surprised  to  see  so  little  notice  of  Max  Miiller  on  the 
Vedic  gods.  We  can,  therefore,  accept  Mr.  Wilkins's  book  as 
fairly  fulfilling  its  promise.  But  we  cannot  forbear  to  express  a 
conviction  that  books' like  this  are  not  all  that  books  on  mytho- 
logy ought  to  be  at  the  present  day.  In  Greek  and  Roman 
mythology  a  dictionary  such  as  Lempriere's  is  considered  anti- 
quated. We  have  found  that  in  mythology,  as  in  all  other  studies 
which  seek  to  unravel  the  facts  or  the  ideas  of  the  past,  the  his- 
torical method  is  the  only  safe  one.  We  must  assume  nothing 
beforehand ;  not  that  Zeus  was  everywhere  and  always  father  of 
the  gods,  nor  that  Ares  was  everywhere  known  as  god  of  war,  nor 
that  it  was  everywhere  believed  that  Persephone  was  carried  off 
by  Aidoneus  to  his  dark  abode.  Many  mythological  stories  are 
found  to  be  extremely  local ;  the  parentage  of  mythological  bein^ 
varies  to  an  extraordinary  extent ;  what  in  one  place  is  an  epithet, 
in  another  is  a  distinct  being.  But  what  is  much  clearer  and  more 
fixed  than  these  things  is  the  interpretation  of  the  fundamental 
sense  of  most  of  the  mythological  deities ;  this  remains  the  same 
amid  all  varieties  of  parentage  and  actions  assigned  to  the  person 
in  question;  Jupiter  is  the  sky,  Apollo  the  sun,  &c.  A  treatise 
on  mythology  is  not  the  same  thing  now  as  in  the  days  of 
Lempriere.  Then  it  was  a  very  mechanical  business  ;  all  you  had 
to  do  was  to  collect  your  passages  from  writers  who  name  this  or 
that  deity,  and  to  throw  the  information  obtained  therefrom  into 

(1)  Hindu  Mythology,  Vedic  and  Puranic.  By  W.  J.  Wilkins.  Calcutta: 
Thacker,  Spink,  &  Co. 
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one  common  stock,  without  discrimination  of  date  or  locality.  Now 
we  require  a  searching  investigation  of  this  latter  point  also.  The 
Artemis  of  Athens  may  be  a  very  different  being  from  the  Artemis 
of  Ephesus  ;  the  Heracles  of  Sparta  may  be  found  to  have  little 
in  common  with  the  so-called  Heracles  of  Tyre.  Mr.  Wilkins 
has,  as  we  have  noted,  respected  the  modern  discrimination 
of  distinct  ages  in  separating  the  Vedic  from  the  Sanskrit 
period ;  he  could  hardly  avoid  that.  But  all  the  rest  is  put 
together  too  much  on  the  old  system.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  state  that  we  find  questionable  assertions  on  subjects 
on  which  more  learned  writers  either  hesitate  to  pronounce  a 
final  judgment  or  decide  differently.  An  example  of  the  former 
kind  is  found  in  the  assertion  that  the  Rarnayana  must  be  older 
than  the  Mahabharata.  This  has  undoubtedly  been  held  by 
many,  especially  the  older,  scholars,  Lassen  among  the  number; 
but  the  manners  described  in  the  Mahabharata,  especially  the  poly- 
andria  of  the  heroine,  are  so  opposed  to  the  later  civilization,  and 
the  world  known  in  it  is  so  limited,  not  extending  into  the 
Dekkan  or  Southern  India,  that  it  bears  the  stamp  of  far  higher 
antiquity.  A  specimen  of  the  latter  is  found  in  a  discussion  on 
the  Suras  (gods)  and  Asuras,  who  are  assumed  to  be  the  "  no- 
gods."  The  latter  name  is,  however,  applied  in  the  Vedas  to  the 
gods,  and  the  contradiction  is  explained  by  the  derivation  of  the 
latter  from  the  Zend  Ahura  in  Ahura-tnazda  (later  Ormuzd). 
This  is  quoted  from  an  article  by  Dr.  Banerjea,  who,  we  suppose, 
is  an  Indian,  and  therefore  not  necessarily  abreast  of  the  European 
comparative  philology,  which  teaches  us  that  an  s  may  become  h 
(this  is  the  rule  between  Sanskrit  and  Zend),  but  not  vice  versa. 
To  draw  in  Assur  or  Assyria  as  the  same  word  is  the  climax  of  the 
absurdity  of  this  passage.  Max  M  tiller's  Chips,  I.  p.  158,  and 
BShtlingk  and  Roth,  supply  the  correct  explanation.  Sura  is  a  much 
later  word  than  asura,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  asura  is  from 
asu,  breath  (root  as,  to  breathe,  to  be),  and  means  "  the  living." 
But  enough  of  fault-finding.  The  book  has  considerable  merits 
in  its  letterpress,  and  has  one  unique  and  most  interesting  feature 
in  the  woodcut  illustrations,  chiefly  of  the  principal  deities. 
"  Most  of  them  have  been  copied  from  pictures  drawn  by  the 
Hindus  themselves,  and  which  may  be  seen  in  the  houses  of  the 
people.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  idealize  them ;  they  are, 
what  they  profess  to  be,  faithful  represe7itations  of  the  designs  of 
Hindu,  artuts.'''  A  book  that  contains  these,  whatever  its  faults  of 
design  and  errors  in  details,  possesses  a  solid  merit  which  ought 
to  go  far  to  recommend  it. 

The  first  annual  volume  of  Art  and  Letters  (2)  makes  an  ex- 
tremely attractive  volume,  handsome  outside,  and,  as  might  be 
inferred  from  the  conductor's  name,  capitally  stocked  inside  both 
as  to  letterpress  and  illustration.  The  volume  will  serve  a  double 
purpose.  It  has  permanent  and  unique  interest  and  value  as  an 
agreeable  book  of  reference  ;  and,  furthermore,  it  is  exactly  fitted  to 
lie  on  a  table  and  help  to  conjure  away  the  badness  of  quarters  of 
an  hour  of  anxious  or  weary  waiting.  This  purpose  will  be  well 
served,  for  those  who  are  not  specially  amateurs  of  art,  by  the  short 
stories,  which  are  up  to  the  best  level  of  their  kind,  and  amongst 
which  we  may  specially  note  "  My  Lady's  Stratagem,"  by  Major 
Arthur  Griffiths,  and  "  Post  Mortem,"  a  decidedly  striking  story. 
No  pains  have  been  spared  in  the  technical  production  of  the 
illustrations ;  and  there  is,  of  course,  much  fine  criticism  to  be 
found  in  the  letterpress.  Among  the  most  interesting  series  of 
articles  is  that  on  Fortuny,  from  which  we  may  quote  this  shrewd 
and  sound  appreciation  of  the  painter's  powers  and  their  limita- 
tion as  a  2>roj)os  of  his  going  to  the  scene  of  the  war  between 
Spain  and  Morocco : — 

Nothing  escaped  his  quick  eye  and  vivid  perception  of  external  reality, 
for  it  is  characteristic  of  the  bent  of  his  genius  that,  though  he  made 
sketches  innumerable,  he  never  penetrated  deeply  beneath  the  surface  of 
things.  The  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war,  the  glitter  of  arms,  the 
startling  colours  of  the  Moorish  panoply,  the  varied  types  of  the  Sultan's 
warriors,  the  brilliancy  of  the  atmosphere,  the  radiancy  of  the  sun — all 
these  enthralled  him,  appealing  to  every  instinct  of  his  light-loving  nature. 
But  the  history  of  the  war  escaped  him.  Hence  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
picture  he  was  specially  commissioned  to  paint  was  never  finished  ;  albeit 
he  laboured  hard  and  long  upon  it,  and  covered  yards  of  canvas  in  the 
attempt  to  execute  a  work  which  he  cannot  truly  be  said  ever  really  to 
have  conceived.  In  justice  to  his  reputation,  it  must  be  added  that  he 
himself  realized  the  impossibility  of  completing  the  task,  and  he  accord- 
ingly returned  to  the  Diputacion  Provincial  the  sum  they  had  paid  him 
for  it  in  advance. 

Another  art  publication  of  high  merit  is  the  fifth  volume  of  the 
Magazine  of  Art  (3).  Its  criticism  is  full  of  interest  and  value, 
it  is  capitally  got  up,  and  its  contents  are  most  judiciously  and 
agreeably  varied.  It  would,  however,  to  our  thinking,  be  a  decided 
improvement  if  the  Magazine  of  Art  took  some  notice  of  the 
existence  of  the  arts  of  music  and  the  drama,  with  which  last  the 
science  of  painting  and  decoration  is  now  so  closely  allied. 

The  title  of  Messrs.  Cassell's  new  venture  (4)  in  great  measure 
explains  its  object,  which  is  set  forth  in  fuller  detail  in  a  brief 
preface : — 

In  an  age  which  is  one  of  action  and  excitement  rather  than  of  reflection 
and  meditation,  it  is  difficult  for  most  people  to  keep  in  remembrance  the 
facts  of  even  the  immediate  past.  Events  which  seem  for  the  moment  of 
overpowering  importance  are  forgotten  a  few  months  alter  they  have  oc- 


(2)  Art  and  Letters :  an  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine.  Conducted  by 
J.  Comyns  Carr.    Vol.  I.  1S81-2.    London  :  Remington  &  Co. 

(3)  The  Magazine  of  Art.  Vol.  V.  18S2.  London,  Paris,  and  New 
York  :  Cassell,  Petter,  Galpin,  &  Co. 

(4)  The  History  of  the  1  cur:  a  Narrative  of  the  Chief  Events  and  Topics 
of  interest  from  October  i,  1881,  to  September  30,  1882.  London,  Paris, 
and  New  York  :  Cassell,  Petter,  Galpin,  &  Co. 


curred;  or,  if  the  broad  outlines  are  vaguely  present  to  the  mind,  details 
are  confused  and  misunderstood.  Yet  there  never  was  a  time  when  the 
march  of  contemporary  history  was  watched  with  keener  curiosity,  or  when 
more  general  interest  was  taken  in  the  connecting  movement  and  varied 
progress  of  the  world  and  its  inhabitants.  For  these  reasons,  it  has  seemed 
to  the  publishers  of  the  present  work  that  a  volume  which  forms  a  record 
of  the  past  year,  under  all  its  phases,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  acceptable  to  the 
general  body  of  readers.  In  the  History  of  the  Year  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  summarize  the  results  of 'the  twelve  months  preceding  its  publica- 
tion, and  to  note  the  progress  made  in  the  various  departments  of  human 
activity. 

This  has  been  done  with  much  care  and  success,  and  the  result 
should  justify  the  publisher's  expectations.  The  book  is  divided 
off  into  political  history,  home  and  foreign,  science,  literature,  and 
art,  music,  religious  history,  the  fashions  of  the  year,  and  an 
obituary,  besides  an  appendix  containing  useful  tables  of  reference 
on  various  matters. 

The  Additional  Curates  Society  issues  a  prettily-bound  little 
volume  under  the  title  of  Stories  and  Episodes  of  Horns  Mission 
Work  (5 )  in  order  to  attract  the  attention  of  readers  who  are  apt 
to  throw  "reports"  aside,  and  to  live  in  ignorance  of  "monthly 
pajers."  The  contents  are  episcopal  and  archiepiscopal  addresses 
"  from  the  Chair,"  and  extracts  from  the  reports  and  publicationa 
of  the  Society,  or  of  the  clergy  connected  with  it,  during  a  period 
extending  over  several  years.  Most  of  the  papers  are  evidently 
genuine  ;  one  or  two  have  the  appearance  of  being  merely  magazine 
"  stories,"  which  it  might  have  been  better  to  omit,  even  supposing 
them  to  be  "  founded  on  fact."  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
life  of  town  populations  know  both  how  the  labouring  classes  are 
accustomed  to  talk,  and  also  how  they  are  not.  The  tradition  of 
the  writers  of  tracts  in  a  former  day,  and  of  the  literature  which 
has  taken  their  place  in  the  present,  has  always  tended  towards 
the  latter  style  of  conversation.  But,  with  these  very  slight  ex- 
ceptions, the  "  Stories  and  Episodes  "  are  an  honest  and  straight- 
forward record  of  very  valuable  work. 

A  Baker's  Dozen  (6)  may  be  fairly  called  a  capital  story  of  boy 
and  girl,  written  neither  at  nor  down  to  the  class  of  readers  to 
whom  it  is  supposed  to  appeal.  The  different  characters  of  the 
children  are  really  well  hit  off.  There  is  plenty  of  incident, 
there  is  some  humour  in  the  grown-up  folks,  and  the  tone  is 
excellent.  Only  one  episode,  that  of  the  lion  and  the  lamb  (which, 
although  some  of  our  readers  may  not  have  heard  it,  we  will  not 
proceed  to  relate  to  them)  strikes  us  as  unhappy.  It  is  painful,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  action,  and  is  a  little  overdrawn  in  senti- 
mentality. 

Mrs.  McDougall  begins  her  very  attractive  book  about  Sarawak(7) 
by  explaining  that  it  is  an  extension,  taking  in  the  whole  twenty 
years  that  she  was  associated  with  the  mission  at  Sarawak,  of  a 
former  book,  now  out  of  print,  called  Letters  from  Sarawak 
addressed  to  a  Child.  The  volume  is  most  interesting,  and  gives  a 
singularly  vivid  idea  of  life  under  strange  conditions ;  while  the 
stirring  story  of  the  Chinese  insurrection  in  1857  certainly  loses 
nothing  by  the  complete  simplicity  brought  to  the  telling  of  it. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  account  of  Rajah  Brooke's  sup- 
pression of  the  Dyak  pirates,  and  of  the  description,  towards  the 
end  of  the  book,  of  the  Illanun  pirates,  who  appear  to  be  incarnate 
fiends. 

A  fourth  edition  has  appeared  of  Miss  Ward  and  Mr.  Hoyt's 
very  useful  Cyclopaedia  of  Quotations  (8),  which  originally  ap- 
peared in  New  York.  The  classification  and  indexing  have  been 
done  on  the  clearest  and  most  sensible  system,  and  the  book  is  a 
thoroughly  good  and  useful  piece  of  work. 

Mr.  Broadwood's  publication  of  the  late  Mr.  BShm's  pamphlet 
on  the  flute  (9)  will  be  interesting,  not  only  to  people  specially  in- 
terested in  the  flute,  but  also  to  the  probably  larger  number  of 
people  who  are  interested  generally  in  the  study  of  acoustics,  of 
which  Mr.  Btihrn  had,  as  regarded  the  manufacture  of  wind  instru- 
ments, a  curious  technical  knowledge.  Mr.  Broad  wood  tells  us 
that  the  Bbhin  flute  is  now  generally  used  in  France, "  but  certain 
German  conductors  appear  to  have  considered  that  the  Bbhni  flute 
does  not  take  its  proper  place  in  that  gradation  of  '  wood ' 
instruments  which,  commencing  with  the  bassoon,  culminates  in 
the  piccolo." 

Some  little  time  ago  we  noticed  the  first  appearance  of  Mr. 
Ireland's  biographical  sketch  of  Emerson.  The  appearance  of  a 
second  edition  (10),  increased  from  forty-seven  pages  to  a  hundred 
and  twenty-nine,  is  due  to  the  well-merited  success  of  the  first. 
In  its  present  shape  the  volume  contains  new  reminiscences  of 
Emerson's  three  visits  to  England,  new  matter  in  the  "  Miscella- 
neous Characteristic  Records,"  and  an  interesting  collection  of  the 
tributes  paid  to  Emerson  by  distinguished  men  on  the  other  side 


(5)  Stories  and  Episodes  of  Home  Mission  Work.  Additional  Curates 
Society,  Whitehall. 

(6)  A  Baker's  Dozen.  By  L.  H.  Afaque.  With  Illustrations  by  F- 
Barnard.    London :  S.P.C.K. 

(7)  Sketches  of  Our  Life  at  Sarawak.  By  Harriette  McDougall.  With 
Map.    London :  S.P.C.K. 

(8)  The  Cyclopaedia  of  Practical  Quotations,  English  and  Latin.  With 
an  Appendix  and  Copious  Indexes.  By  J.  K.  lloyt  and  Anna  L.  Ward. 
Fourth  Edition.   London  :  Dickinson. 

(9)  An  Essay  on  the  Construction  of  Flutes.  Originally  written  in 
1849  by  Theobald  B8hm  of  Munich,  and  now  first  published,  with  the 
addition  of  Correspondence  and  other  Documents,  by  W.  S.  Broadwood. 
London:  Rudall,  Carte,  &  Co. 

(10)  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson;  his  Life,  Genius,  and  Writings:  a  Bio- 
graphical Sketch,  to  which  are  added  '  Personal  Recollections,  SfC.  By 
Alexander  Ireland.  Second  Edition,  largely  augmented.  London: 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. 
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of  the  Atlantic.  The  volume  is  one  which  should  be  read  by  all 
Emerson's  admirers. 

Mr.  Thoms's  Complete  Concordance  of  the  Revised  Version  of  the 
Nero  Testament  (n)  fills  a  gap  which  had  to  be  filled,  and  which 
Mr.  Thorns  has  filled  with  commendable  swiftness  and  labour. 
How  great  the  necessary  labour  was  may  be  judged  by  an 
excerpt  from  the  compiler's  singularly  modest  preface : — "  Of 
course  a  Concordance  of  the  New  Testament  is  only  one-fourth 
or  one-fifth  as  large  as  one  embracing  the  whole  of  the  sacred 
writings,  including  the  Apocrypha.  Still  in  the  present  work 
the  writing  and  copying  of  somewhere  about  70,000  texts  on 
as  many  slips  of  paper  was  itself  a  considerable  task ;  but 
to  this  was  necessarily  added  the  apparently  interminable  sorting 
and  resorting  of  these  papers,  until  each  particular  line  was  got 
into  the  precise  place  destined  for  it,  and  also  the  subdivision  of 
the  more  numerous  words,  and  the  mere  manipulation  of  each  text 
necessary  to  bring  it  within  the  limits  of  one  line  of  print." 

This  is,  as  we  have  before  now  had  occasion  to  remark,  an  age 
of  handbooks.  A  good  deal  has  been  done  in  the  line  of  pro- 
ducing bad  handbooks,  but  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  the 
worst  handbook  yet  written,  or  at  any  rate  yet  published,  is  the 
Handbook  of  Fencing  (12),  to  which  the  name  of  Mr.  Castellote  is 
affixed.  This  is  a  strong  statement,  but  a  very  few  instances  from 
the  book  itself,  in  which  all  that  is  good  is  taken  from  the  works 
of  Captain  Chapman  and  Roland,  will  support  it.  In  page  3  of 
his  "Handbook"  Mr.  Castellote  writes,  "The  Parades,  or  Parries, 
in  Fencing,  are  the  following : — Carte,  Tierce,  Circle,  Demi-Circle, 
Seconde,  Octave,  Prime,  and  Round,  or  Counter  in  Carte  and 
Tierce,  and  Round  or  Counter  in  Demi-Circle  and  Octave  or 
Seconde."  This  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  sheer  nonsense.  The  author 
of  the  "  Handbook  "  is,  moreover,  as  it  would  seem,  unaware  that 
be  has  made  a  hopeless  confusion  between  simple  parries  and 
counter-parries.  The  parries  are  really  these : — Prime,  Seconde, 
Tierce,  Quarte,  Quinte,  Sixte,  Septime,  Octave.  Each  of  these 
parries  has  its  counter.  Demi-cercle,  incorrectly  but  conveniently 
so-named,  is  a  simple  parry.  Cercle  is  its  counter,  and  it  is  excess 
of  ignorance  to  class  "  demi-circle  and  circle  "  together  among  the 
"  parades."  In  page  7  the  writer  drives  in  the  nail  as  to  his  in- 
competence by  asserting  that  "  the  simple  parries  are  four — Carte, 
Tierce,  the  Demi-Circle,  and  Seconde."  In  page  14  he  says  that  the 
counter-parries  should  be  made  more  with  the  wrist  than  with  the 
fingers,  which  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  a  bow  should  be  made 
rather  from  the  legs  and  feet  than  from  the  head  and  shoulders. 
In  speaking  of  the  Coupe,  he  says  that  you  should  rapidly 
glide  your  blade  up  your  adversary's,  and  that— but  it  would 
take  up  too  much  space  to  point  out  all  the  blunders  of  this 
Handbook.  We  can  only  repeat  that  there  are  some  few  good 
things  in  it,  borrowed  either  from  Captain  Chapman  or  from  Roland, 
that  the  borrower  has  sometimes  got  mixed  in  trying  to  give  an 
air  of  originality  to  the  borrowed  things,  and  that,  taken  alto- 
gether, the  Handbook  of  Fencing  in  which  no  mention  is  made  of 
Remises,  Redoubles,  Ripostes,  or  Time  thrusts  by  opposition,  is  a 
curiously  impertinent  and  worthless  production. 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Trench  have  added  to  their  Parchment 
Library  Series  an  attractive  edition  of  The  Christian  Year  (13) 
with  an  excellent  etching  from  Mr.  Richmond's  portrait,  and  an 
interesting  "  note  on  the  text." 

A  conveniently  shaped  and  bound  edition  of  The  Parallel  Netv 
Testament  (1 4)  is  published  in  London  simultaneously  by  Messrs. 
Erowde  and  Clay. 

Messrs.  Nimmo  and  Bain  have  published  Vathek  and  Rasselas 
together  in  one  well-got-up  and  well-printed  volume  (15),  as  to 
which  it  may  be  well  to  note  that  only  one  thousand  copies  have 
been  printed,  and  that  no  more  will  be  published. 

Among  new  music  published  by  Messrs.  Keppel  and  Co.  we 
have  to  note  the  following  pieces.  "  I  Lov'd  a  Lass,"  song,  words 
by  George  Wither,  1588-1667,  music  composed  by  Wilfred 
Bendall.  In  the  music  which  he  has  set  to  these  charming  words, 
and  which,  like  the  rock  in  "  The  Walrus  and  the  Carpenter," 
"  lies  conveniently  low,"  Mr.  Bendall  has  given  us  an  excellent 
study  in  the  seventeenth-century  school  of  ballad,  a  school  which 
bad  and  has  a  very  marked  attraction  of  its  own. 

As  to  "  It  Cannot  Be "  words  by  F.  Weatherly,  music  by 
Frederic  Lohr,  we  can  only  repeat  the  title  of  the  song  itself, 
which  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  a  change  from  5  to  §  time. 

"  The  Rustic  Wedding,"  words  by  T.  Steward  Abel,  music 
by^  Thomas  Anderton,  is  a  simple  and  decidedly  pretty  thing, 
written  somewhat  a  la  Mr.  Molloy. 

"  In  Our  Ships  at  Sea,"  words  by  Florence  Grover,  music  by 
J.  Blumenthal,  Mr.  Blumenthal  is  at  his  worst,  and  what  his 
worst  can  be  is  known  by  those  who  are  also  acquainted  with  his 
most  effective  compositions. 


(11)  A  Complete  Cnncordunce  of  the  Revised  Version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, embracing  the  Marginal  Headings  of  the  English  Revisers,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  American  Committee.  By  John  Alexander  Thorns.  Published 
under  the  authorization  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universities.  London  : 
Allen  &  Co. 

(12)  The  Handbook  of  Fencing.  By  Ramon  Castellote.  Illustrated. 
London  :  Ward,  Lock,  &'  Co. 

(13)  The  Christian.  Year.    London  :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co. 

(14)  The  Parallel  New  Testament.  Printed  for  the  Universities  of 
•Oxford  and  Cambridge.    London:  Henry  Frowde,  and  C.  Al.  Clav  & 

Son. 

(!5)  The  History  of  the  Caliph  Vathek.  By  William  Beckford,  Esq. 
With  Preface  and  Notes.  Also,  Rasselas,  Prince  of  Abyssinia.  By  Samuel 
•Johnson,  LL.D.    London:  Nimmo  &  Bain. 


Mrs.  Marwood  Tucker's  setting  of  the  word8  "  I  would  not 
Wear  a  Golden  Crown  "is  extremely  pretty  and  catching,  and  we 
should  imagine  well  suited  to  Mme.  Enriquez,  who  sings  it.  Mr. 
Cotsford  Dick's  setting  of  his  own  graceful  words  "  The  Gates  of 
Paradise  "  is  full  of  a  tender  thought  and  simple  dignity.  Mr. 
Mallandaine  has  done  what  he  can  to  provide  an  appropriate 
setting  for  a  weak  canzonet,  written  by  Mr.  A.  P.  Graves,  and 
called  "  Life  like  Ours." 

For  Mr.  George  Fox's  setting  of  "  Lost  and  Found  "  and ' '  Uncle 
Toby,"  words  by  F.  Wood,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  except 
that  he  has  shown  a  misplaced  ingenuity  in  finding  a  Punch  and 
Judy  motif  for  the  introduction  to  "  Uncle  Toby." 

Mr.  Roeckel's  setting  of  some  clever  words  by  Mr.  Weatherly, 
"  Lord  Mayor  Whittington,"  is  decidedly  clever,  but  we  have 
learnt  to  expect  work  of  a  better  class  than  this  from  the  com- 
poser. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Behrend's  "  Tell  Her  from  Me,"  words  by  Hugh 
Conway,  is  an  unaffected  and  touching  piece  of  writing,  while 
Signor  Pinsuti's  "  Never  Forgotten,"  words  by  F.  Weatherly,  is 
full  of  feeling,  meaning,  and  science. 

Mr.  Osborne  Williams's  "  The  Outpost  Guard,"  words  by  Charles 
Rowe,  is  a  music-hall  kind  of  song  which  has  the  elements  of  such 
popularity  as  such  a  song  can  command. 

Mr.  Lohr's  "  For  Ever  Faithful,"  words  by  Vera,  is  a  prettyish 
thing  in  the  old  Juanita  style. 

From  Mr.  Cox  we  have  received  "  Do  You  Know,"  words  by 
Fay  Axtens,  music  by  Humphrey  J.  Stark.  This  is  a  really 
charming  song,  absolutely  simple  and  straightforward,  well  felt, 
and  written  in  the  composers  best  manner. 

The  same  composer  provides  music  for  the  same  writer's  words 
in  "  Love's  Serenade,"  which  is  very  musicianlike  and  taking,  but 
in  which  the  close  is  somewhat  conventional.  "  After  the  Rain," 
by  the  same  writer  and  composer,  is  less  happy,  being,  to  say  the 
truth,  commonplace  enough ;  while  "  The  Awakening,"  in  which 
Fay  Axtens  and  Mr.  Stark  are  again  associated,  is  in  its  turn  a 
good,  direct,  moving  piece  of  work. 

Mr.  Bath  sends  us  "  Her  Mother,"  written  and  composed  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Cecil  and  sung  by  Mr.  Corney  Grain.  Here  the  words 
and  music  lit  each  other  exactly  in  a  bantering  tone  of  burlesque 
sentiment  which  is  never  overstrained,  and  prove  that,  after  all, 
such  a  thing  as  comic  song  writing,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term, 
still  exists. 

From  the  same  publisher  we  have  "  The  Whisper,"  words  by 
G.  Newbury,  music  by  C.  H.  R.  Marriott;  and  "The  Faded 
Roseleaf,"  words  by  Charles  Rowe,  music  by  C.  H.  R.  Marriott, 
pieces  for  which  their  emptiness  will  probably  ensure  some 
popularity. 

From  Mr.  Ross  we  have  four  song3 — "  To  Our  Guests,"  "  The  Harp 
of  Erin,"  "  Roses,"  and  "  My  Love  and  I,"  composed  with  facility 
and  correctness  by  Miss  Frances  Rosa  Winter. 

Among  the  music  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Czerny  we  must  mention, 
cursorily  for  the  present  at  least,  several  part  songs  excellently 
chosen  and  brought  out,  some  fine  sacred  songs,  two  or  three  by 
Mr.  Lassen,  and  one — the  magnificent "  Crucifixus  " — by  M.  Faure ; 
and,  to  turn  to  lighter  things,  Mr.  F.  L.  Moir's  pretty  setting  of 
Herrick's  pretty  words,  "  Charm  me  to  Sleep."  Of  piano  music 
received  from  various  sources  and,  amongst  others,  from  Mr. 
Ashdown  and  from  Messrs.  Ashdowu  and  Parry,  we  hope  to  find 
an  early  opportunity  of  speaking. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Conwiuni- 
cations  ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


PARIS. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be  obtained  every  Saturday 
of  M.  Fotheringham,  8  Rue  Neuve  des  Ca/mcines. 

The  Saturday  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 


THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW 

OF 

POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 
Price  6d. 


CONTENTS  OF  No.  1,411,  NOVEMBER  11,  1882: 

The  Guildhall  Speeches. 
Egypt.        The  Debate  on  Procedure.        The  Cuban  Refugees. 
The  French  Ministry  and  the  Chamber.      Army  Reform. 
The  Pullman  Car  Disaster.        Mr.  Green  Released. 
New  Streets  and  Overcrowding. 


The  late  Professor  Palmer. 
Lord  Rosebery  at  Edinburgh.      The  Indians  at  Wimbledon. 
The  Princess  of  Ahldcn.        The  Modern  Novel.         The  New  Encyclical. 
Poets'  Corners.       Trade  Prospects. 


Farrar's  Early  Days  of  Christianity. 
The  Soldier's  Pocket  Book.      The  English  Citizen.      A  Thrift  Book. 
Ancient  Battlelields  in  Lancashire.  .  Haweis's  American  Humorists. 

History  of  the  Chapel  Royal  of  Scotland.      The  Minister's  Sou, 
Minor  Notices. 
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The  Saturday  Keview. 


[November  11,  1882. 


CONTENTS  OF  No.  1,410,  NOVEMBER  4,  18S2  : 

Mr.  Gibson's  Amendment— Egypt— Socialism— Tlie  State  o£  the  Opposition — The 

French  Government  and  the  Anarchists — Spanish  Politics — Homellule  Discus- 
sions—The Italian  Elections — South  Africa— The  -Midland  Accident. 

The  New  Renaissance— A  Comic  Gladstone— Salisbury  Plain  and  Stonehengc — 
Wintering  in  an  llotel— Lifeboats — Paris  Players  and  the  Paris  Press — The 
Grievances  of  Lancashire — Picture  Exhibitions — Sandown  and  Newmarket — Mr. 
Thornton  anil  the  Secret  Memorandum. 

Senior's  Conversations  and  Journals  in  Egypt— The  Salon  of  Madame  Necker — The 
Arabian  Nights— A  Universal  History  of  Literature — l'he  Flower  of  the  Forest 
— Musical  Education  and  Vocal  Culture — Japanese  Marks  and  Seals — Two  IJi^oks 
on  ihe  Married  Women's  Property  Act — Scenes  from  the  Ghetto — French 
Literature. 


London  :  Published  at  38  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


T)ORE'S   GREAT    WORKS,  "  CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

■*S  PK.E  rc>llIUil,""CHKIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM. "and"  MOSES  BEFORE 
P1I  Alt  AIM  I.'  each  :ys  by  ss  feet ;  with  "  Dream  of  Pilate's  Wile,"  "Christian  Martyrs,  "iic. 
utthe  DURE  GALLERY. 36 NewBond Street.  Daily  .Ten  toSix.  Is. 

(^.REAT  INTERNATIONAL  FISHERIES  EXHIBITION, 

to  be  opened  in  London,  May  1833. 
Patron— Ba  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  QUEEN. 
President— H.Ii.H.  the  Prince  of  WALES,  K.G. 
To  include  SEA  FISHING  in  all  its  branches. 
Nets  of  all  kinds,  Gear  Lines.  Ropes.  Sc.,  Models  of  Fishing  Crait,  Boats  and  Capstans, 
Lamps,  Electric  Lights,  Charts,  Glasses, 
LIFE  BOATS,  LIFE-SAVING  APPARATUS,  &c, 
FRESH-WATER  FISHING. 
Rods  of  all  kinds.    Reels,  Lines  and  Gut.  Artificial  Flics  and  Baits,  Hooks,  Tackle,  Eel 
Traps,  Boats,  Punts.  Anglers'  Apparel,  Sc. 
APPLIANCES  FOR  HATCHING  AND  REARING  and  traTi>i»rt;nl  Fish  and  Fish  Ova, 
und  for  breeding  Oysters  and  other  shell  Fish.  Passes  and  Ladders, 
Diseases  of  Fish.  Pollution  of  Rivers,  ,*c.  Sec. 

CONDITION  OF  FISHERMEN,  Equipment,  Food.  Medicine, Houses, Partnerships, 
Insurance-.  Benctit  Societies. 
PRODUCTS  OF  FISH,  Fish  Cnrin-.  and  preparation  of  all  kinds  (with  specimens)  for  Food 
and  otherwise,  <  >ils,  Manures,  sc..  Pearls.  Corals,  sc..  Models  of  FISH 
MARKETS,  Appliances  Kir  transport  of  Fish,  sc. 
Specimens  of  all  kinds  of  Fish  ami  Aquatic  Life. 
HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE  OF  1  1SH  AND  LOAN  COLLECTIONS, 
And  many  other  trunks  to  be  found  in  Prospectus. 
Persons  wishing  to  Exhibit  must  apply  by  November  llj. 
For  Exhibitors  of  small  collections  or  sim.de  objects  unable  'to  provide  for  the  reception  and 
care  of  their  exhibits,  the  Committee  will,  if  thev  think  lit.  undertake 
the  same  subject  to  Regulation  No.  to  in  the  Prospectus. 
Prospectuses,  Full  Information,  Forms  of  Entry,  List  of  Special  Prices,  and  Prize  Essays, 
to  be  obtained  free  from 
THE  SECRETARY,  21  HAYMARKET,  LONDON,  S.W. 

QCOTTISH  CORPORATION. 

^  President— His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  WALES  and  Duke  of 

ROTHESAY,  K.G.,  itc. 
Via:- Presidents. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Karl  of  ROSEBi:UY.     [  The  Bight  lion.  Sir  STAFFORD  NOKTII- 

The  Right  Hon.  tin*  Earl  of  FIFE,  Kt.  COTE.  Bart.  M.P. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  DALHOUSKE.      Sir  E  It  ASM  US  WILSON.  F.R.S. 

*lhe  Kicht  Hon.  the  Earl  of  KINTORE.  | 

Treasurer—Str  JOHN  HE  HON  MAXWELL.  Bart.,  of  Springkell,  Ecelcfechan. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Wm.  V.  HARCOURT.  Q.C.,  M  P.,  the  Home  Secretary,  will  preside 
at  the  !18th  ANNIVERSARY  FESTIVAL  of  this  Corpoiation  on  St.  Andrew's  Day, 
November  30th.  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  who  are  willing  to  nut  as  Stewards,  or  to  support 
the  work  of  the  Corporation  hy  Donations,  are  respectfully  requested  to  communicate  with 
the  SBOBBTABY,  at  their  earliest  convenience,  that  their  names  may  he  placed  on  the  list  of 
Stewards  and  their  contributions  duty  announce  1. 

The  funds  of  this  Corporation  are  applicable  to  aged  and  infirm  natives  of  Scotland,  and 
to  the  children  of  necessitous  Scottish  parents  living  within  a  radius  of  ten  miies  of  the 
Corporation  Hall. 

During  the  present  month  there  are  about  !»"0  Indigent  recipients  on  the  hooks,  who  have 
received  annuities,  monthly  allowances,  interim  assistance,  or  passage  to  their  native  homes; 
and  the  Committee  are  often  reluctantly  compelled  to  deny  aid,  through  want  of  funds,  to 
many  genuine  and  deserving  eases  of  distress. 

An  Annual  Subscription  of  One  Guinea,  or  Ten  Guineas  for  Life,  entitles  the  donor  to  a 
vote  for  every  pensioner  elected,  and  to  sign  a  petition  monthly  for  relief  or  passage. 

Tickets  tor  the  Banquet  (Gentleman's,  23i.  ;  Lady's,  103.  lid!)  arc  now  ready,  and  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Stewards  or  at  the  Hall,  Immediate  application  is  necessary.  Dinner  at 
U  P.M.,  dancing  at  1()  P.M. 

It  is  hoped  that  as  many  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  as  lind  it  convenient  will  appear  in 
Highland  Dress  or  in  Uniform. 

GEORGE  HENDERSON,  .Secretary. 
Scottish  Corporation  Hall,  Crane  Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.,  November  10,  188?. 

T  ONDON  HOSPITAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  for  NURSES, 

WHITECH Al'EL.  E —Increased  accommodation  having  lately  been  provided,  there 
are  several  vacancies  for  LADIES  who  may  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  unrivalled  oppor- 
tunities for  instruction  111  MEDICAL  and  SURGICAL  NURSING  which  the  Hon  beds  of  the 
London  Hospital  present.  Probationers  are  received  on  payment  of  One  Guinea  a  week, 
inclusive  of  everything  but  washing,  for  periods  of  Three  Months.  There  are  also  several 
Vacancies  for  Probationers,  who,  if  appointed  alter  a  month's  trial,  will  be  paid  £12  lor  the 
first  year  and  £2d  for  the  second. 
The  NURSING  LECTURES  are  given  every  Wednesday  at  A  p.m. 

First  Course— On  the  General  Details  of  Nursing,  by  Miss  LUCRES,  Matron  to  the 

Hospital,  commencing  in  August. 
Second  Course -On  Elementary  Anatomy  and  Surgical  Nursing,  by  FREDERICK 
TREVES,   Esq.,  F.R.C.S.,  Assist unt-Surgeou   to  the   Hospital,  commencing 
November  S.  1882. 

Third  Course— On  Elementary  Physiology  and  Medical  Nursing,  by  A.  ERNEST 
SANSOM,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician  to  the  Hospital,  commencing  in 
March  Ihhij. 

A  limited  number  ut  Ladies  admitted  on  pavinentof  Half-n-Guinea  for  each  Course. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to  A.  II.  HAGG  OLD,  Secretary. 

A/T  E  M  O  R  I  A  L       to       u7       P  U  S  E  Y. 

There  will  be  a  MEETING  of  CHURCHMEN  on  Thursday,  November  16,  at 
lliree  o'clock,  at  20  Arlington  Street,  \V.,  to  consider  the  best  form  of  .Memorial  to 
Dr.  PUSEY. 

The  Marquis  of  SALISBURY,  K.G. .Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  will  preside. 

The  Lord  Bishop  o,  Oxford,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely,  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  the  Dean  of 
St.  Paul's,  Earl  Bcauchump,  Canon  Liddon.  Hight  Hon.  Sir  J.  It.  Mowbray.  Hart,,  M.P., 
Right  Hun.  A.  J.  Beresiord  Hope,  M.P.,  Archdeacon  Denison,  and  others,  have  promised  to 
attend. 

Tickets  of  admission,  and  any  information,  may  be  obtained  from 

JOHN  W.  BUCHANAN  KIDDELL,  J/ou.  Sec. 
65  Belgruve  Road.  S.W. 


TV/TILITARY    EDUCATION  in  GERMANY.  —  Colonel  B. 

,  WILKINSON  (late  R.E.)  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  SHAW  (late  Garrison 
Instructor,  AldershotO  receive  RESIDENT  PUPILS  for  Sandhurst  and  Woolwich.  Militia 
Mi"  "'j;-i  passed  tor  the  Line.  Preparation  lor  all  Army  Examinations.  The  results  of 
the  latest  Examinations  increase  the  score  to  forty  successes  achieved  by  Pupils  in  the  last 
fourteen  months.  Burins  that  period  the  number  of  Pupils  taken  (resident  and  nun-resident) 
lias  always  been  limited  to  Sixty  Address,  Darmstadt,  Germany. 

Q-RAVELEY  RECTORY,  Hunts.— The  Rev.  W.  O.  CLEAVE, 

J""  LL.D.,  Rector  of  Graveley,  late  Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  and  Principal  of 
Victoria  College,  Jersey,  receives  PUPILS  into  his  house  to  prepare  for  the  Universities  and 
for  other  Examinations.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  Pupils  reading  tor  Entrance  Scholarships. 

Among  Dr.  Cleavk's  former  Pupils  have  been:  at  Oxford,  a  Bulliol  Scholar,  Ireland  and 
Craven  University  Scholar,  Taylorian  Exhibitioner,  and  Gaisford  Prizeman.  At  Cambridge 
n  Person  and  Wuddington  University  Scholar,  Poison  Prizeman  and  Second  Classic,  a  Poison 
and  Craven  University  Scholar.  Senior  Classic  and  Chancellor's  Medallist. 

"REQUIRED,  next  Term,   by  an   OXFORD  GRADUATE 

y  (Honours  in  Classic*)  Jate  Scholar  of  his  College,  and  Taylorian  Scholar  (French  and 
German;  ut  the  University,  a  MAS  l  EHSIII1'  at  a  l'uhlic  School  or  tirst-.-lu^  TUT*  IKSHIF 
London  preferred—Address,  A.  N.,  at  C.  H.  May  &  Co.'s,  78  Graeechureh  Street. 


"DOLTON-LE-MOORS     GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

The  GOVERNORS  purpose  appointing;  a  HEAD-MASTER  of  the  above  School. 

The  scheme  of  the  foundation  provides  that  the  Head- Master  shall  he  a  Graduate  of  some 
University  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  he  shall  receive  a  fixed  yearly  stipend  of  1150, 
and  also  a  further  or  other  capitation  payment  calculated  on  such  scale,  uniform  or  graduated, 
ns  may  be  fixed  from  time  to  time  by  pie  Governors,  at  the  rate  o.'  not  less  than  14,  nor  more 
than  Hi,  a  year  for  each  boy  in  the  Senior  department,  and  of  not  less  than  £2,  nor  more  thau 
XI,  for  each  boy  in  the  Junior  department.  The  new  Scheme  tor  the  administration  of  the 
foundation  came  Into  operation  on  June  89;  1S82. 

The  School  was  broken  up  and  the  boys  dismissed  in  December  I860,  and  a  new  building  has 
subsequently  been  erected  with  suitable  class-rooms.  There  is  no  Master's  residence  attached 
or  belonging  thereto. 

Applicants  for  the  office  are  requested  to  send  their  applications,  accompanied  by  testimo- 
nials as  to  character, ftc.,  before  December  1  next,  addressed  to  the  undersigned,  irom  whom 
copies  of  the  Scheme  (price  Is.  each)  can  be  obtained.  It  is  particularly  requested  that  appli- 
cants will  not  canvass  the  Governors  cither  personally  or  by  letter. 

W  ATKINS  &  SON, 

20  Wood  Street, Bolton.  Solicitors  to  the  Governor*. 

( GRAMMAR    SCHOOL,    SUTTON    VALENCE,  KENT. 

^     Founded  A.D.  157B.-A  VACANCY  in  the  HEAD-MASTERSHIP  of  this  School 


having  been  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  the  Ke 
looter,  the  Court  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  CL 
proceed  to  appoint  a  HEAD-MASTER,  lie  must  he  a 
Graduate  of  one  of  the  Universities  of  the  United  King 
duties  of  the  office,  and  his  age  must  hot  exceed  Forty  yt 
stipend  is  £21)0  per  annum,  exclusive  of  the  Founder's  Ki 
There  arc  good  School  Buildings— three  Boarding  Hoi 
Boarders,  free  of  rent ;  and  there  is  a  sum  of  £113  t.s.  Hd 
it  Master.   A  capitation  of  £(i  per  annum  will  I 


D.  Kingdox,  M.A.,  vhp  retires  at 
thworkcrSt  as  Governors,  will  shortly 
.  Member  of  the  Church  of  England,  a 
gdom,  duly  qualified  to  discharge  the 
ears  on  December  SI  next.  The  fixed 
ndowment  (£26  I3s.  id.-morc  or  less). 

other  accommodation  for  M 
in  aid  ol  the  salary  of  one 
h  of 


the  Foundation  Day  Scholars,  and  il'.i  per  annum  for  each  Day  Scholar  not  on  the  Foundation. 
Six  Exhibitions  to  the  Universities  or  other  places  oi  higher  literary,  scientific,  or  technical 
education  have  been  attached  to  the  School  by  the  Governors.  Sutton  Valence  is  beautifully 
situate  ill  a  healthy  part  of  Kent,  midway  between  Maidstone  and  Staple  hurst,  where  there  are 
first-class  railway  stations.   Other  particulars  may  be  obtained  by  qualified  applicants  of 

OWEN  ROBERTS,  Esq..  M.A..  Clerk  to  the  Governors, 

Clothworkers'  Hall,  Mincing  Lane.  London. 


Candidates  are  particularly 
unless  and  until  informed  o 


•quested  t 


in  writing  by  nth  December  next 
iiialSi  not  exceeding  six  in  number, 


refrain  from  applying  personally  to  the  Governors 
ng  been  nominated  as  selected  Candidates.  The 
il  selection  in  January  next.    Applications  should  he  made 
it,  latest,  accompanied  by  suitable  references  and  testimo- 


RUSSELL  WHIST  CLUB.— Established  1870;  in  connexion 
with  the  Russell  Institution,  established  1808.  Afternoon  and  Evening  Rubber.  Annual 
Subscription]  Three  guineas  ;  Country  Members,  Two  guineas.  Entrance  Fee,  One  guinea. — 
For  further  particulars  apply  to  E.  M  Di:kmot,  Secretary,  Great  Coram  Street,  Russell 
Square, 

WANTED,  by  a  Man  and  Wife,  aire  about  Thirty-five  (no 
family),  the  CARE  of  OFFICES.  Msn  a  good  "house  porter,  wife  can  cook.  Excel- 
lent references  ;  characters  will  bear  strictest  investigation.— Address,  F.  S.,  130  Teuton  Place, 
Walworth  Road,  S.W. 

MEMBER  of  WEST  END  CLUB,  engaged  in  Business, 
SEEKS  APARTMENTS,  Sitting-room  and  Two  Bed-rooms.  Good  cooking  and 
attendance.  Close  to  Station  District  Railway.  Would  be  glad  to  meet  with  a  congenial 
fellow  Bachelor,  University  Man  and  Barrister  preferred,  who  would  room  in  same  house, 
to  enjoy  occasional  Companionship,  und  share  Meals,  whilst  being  entirely  independent. 

Advertiser  also  contemplates  devoting  some  time  during  Winter  Evenings  In  Study,  and 
would  be  disposed,  if  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  a  congenial  spirit  and  fully  qualified, 
well-read  Fellow  in  Science  or  Literature,  to  consider  Terms  for  a  course  of  such  reading  in 
the  evenings  ;  but  this  to  be  fully  understood  as  entirely  subordinate  to  the  main  object— that 
of  independent  friendly  intercourse  and  eomradesh  ip. 
Address,  XX.,  care  of  Messrs.  Street  Brothers,  £i  Serle  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn,  W.C. 


HOTELS. 


T?  RIG  II  TON. — BEDFORD     HOTEL. — Facing  Sea  and 

Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suites  of 
Rooms.   Spacious  Coffee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea-  Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 

BENJN.  BULL,  Manager. 


TLFRACOMBE. — The  ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL,  on  the  verge 

of  the  Atlantic,  with  the  mild  winter  climate  of  Western  Devon.  Rooms,  facing  south, 
overlooking  the  Hotel  Gardens,  specially  fitted  for  winter  use.— Apply  to  Maxaueu. 


^HE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH  (Heakson's  Patent). 

and  Inkstand  la  one,  for  the  Pocket  or  Desk. 


Is  a  Pen 


THE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH  (Heaeson's  Patent);  Pocket 
Size,  2s.  6d.  ;  Desk  Size,  3s.  fid. ;  is  a  Penholder,  carrying  a  nibbed  pen  and  sufficient  ink 
for  many  hours'  continuous  writing.    Is  ready  for  instant  use  without  adjustment. 
Pens,  non-corrodlnle  and  changeable  f.t  pleasure,  price  Is.  per  box. 
Anti-Stylograph,  fitted  with  Gold  pen,  iridium-puinted,  price  10s.  6d. 


HPHE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH  (Heaeson's  Patent).    Is  not  a 

point-writer,  but  a  true  pen  with  nibs,  fine,  medium,  or  broad,  to | suit  all  writers.  May 
be  had  of  all  Stationers. 

Wholesale  only  of  THOS.  De  La  Rue  &  Co.,  London. 


J 


CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS  AND  NEW  YEAR'S  GIFTS. 

E    N    N    E    R       &       K   N    E    W    S    T    U  B 

are  now  offering,  at  Half-price  for  Cash,  the  whole  of^ttwi*  SURPLUS  STOCK, 
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IRELAND. 

THE  attempt  upon  Mr.  Justice  Lawson's  life,  the  trial 
of  the  persons  accused  of  the  Maamtrasna  murder,  the 
silly  accusation  brought  against  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  by  the 
Freeman's  Journal,  the  Report  of  the  Land  Commissioners, 
and  the  revival  of  bickering  in  the  House  of  Commons 
about  the  Kilmainham  Treaty,  have  combined  during  the 
last  few  days  to  revive  an  interest  in  Irish  affairs.  It  may 
seem  at  first  sight  unusual  to  rank  a  piece  of  spiteful 
newspaper  tattle  with  one  of  the  most  hideous  crimes  on 
record,  and  with  an  apparent  attempt  to  commit  another 
crime,  which,  had  it  been  completed,  would  have  ranked 
among  recent  events  only  second  in  audacity  and  heinous- 
ness  to  the  murder  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish.  But, 
in  fact,  the  three  things  class  themselves  very  well  to- 
gether as  evidences  of  the  spirit  prevailing  in  that  part 
of  the  Irish  people  which  devotees  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
expect  to  tame  and  conciliate  with  Arrears  Bills  and 
County  Boards.  However  different  it  may  be  in  degree 
and  manner  of  manifestation,  the  idle  malignity  which 
seeks  to  charge  a  distinguished  Irishman  with  an  im- 
probable and  unbecoming  gasconade  because  he  has  just 
successfully  commanded  an  English  army  is  not  so  very 
far  removed  in  kind  from  the  darker  and  more  desperate 
hatred  which  led  to  the  Maamtrasna  butchery,  and  to  the 
attempt  on  the  life  of  a  judge  who  has  simply  done  his 
duty.  Superficial  politicians  may  exclaim  at  the  com- 
parison ;  men  of  sense  will  agree  without  much  difficulty 
as  to  the  resemblance.  It  is  this  spirit,  in  whatever 
form,  darker  or  lighter,  it  may  be  manifested,  with  which 
English  government  of  Ireland  has  to  deal,  and  that 
government  will  be  successful  or  unsuccessful  accordingly 
as  it  recognizes  or  ignores  the  fact.  Recently  it  has  recog- 
nized it,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  and  from  the  course  of  the 
trial  up  to  the  present  time  believed,  that  the  Maamtrasna 
murderers  will  be  made  to  pay  a  signal  penalty.  But  it  is 
not  so  long  since  it  ignored  it  completely.  It  is  known  that 
but  for  the  orders  which  went  forth  last  May  establishing 
Dublin  as  a  fool's  paradise  by  the  grace  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Burke  would  have  been 
as  efficiently  protected  as  Mr.  Justice  Lawson.  The  contrast 
is  instructive  enough,  and  fortunately  it  is  one  of  improve- 
ment, not  of  change  for  the  worse.  Efficiently  protected 
m  person,  and  properly  supported  by  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  matter  of  his  dealings  with  Mr.  Gray, 
Mr.  Justice  Lawson  will,  let  it  be  hoped,  leave  a  name 
which  will  be  as  much  an  example  in  history  of  the  right 
way  to  deal  with  Ireland  as  that  of  Mr.  Forster's  ill- 
fated  successor  will  be  an  example  of  the  wrong. 

The  Report  of  the  Land  Commissioners  is  in  itself  in- 
structive, and  the  comments  which  have  been  made  upon 
i'.  are  even  more  so.    The  Report  does  not  disclose  any- 
thing which  was  not  already  known  in  regard  to  the  actual 
working  of  the  Commission,  but  its  figures  have  been  used 
fej  show  that  the  accusations  brought  against  the  Sub- 
Commissioners  were  unjust.    The  reductions  made  in  the 
Civil  Bill  Courts  (County  Courts  as  they  would  be  called 
^     in  England)  show,  it  seems,  a  larger  average  than  those  of 
the  Commissioners.     The  inference  is  obvious,  and,  like 
i     many  obvious  inferences,  absolutely  and  almost  ludicrously 
i     misleading.     A  moment's  thought  will  show  that  only 
j     thusu  tenants  who  were  really  overrented — and  no  one  who 
j     speaks  with  knowledge  denies  that  there  were  and  are 
such — would  be  likely  to  seek  a  tribunal  which  was  pretty 
1    certain  to  decide  fairly.     Before  the  rebukes  which  the 


Commissioners  administered  to  their  too  zealous  subordi- 
nates by  altering  their  decisions  on  appeal,  every  tenant 
whose  hope  of  gain  was  stronger  than  his  sense  of  a  good 
case  was  sure  to  try  his  chance  with  the  professors  of  the 
golden  doctrines  of  "live  and  thrive,"  and  of  the  adjust- 
ment of  rent,  not  to  the  capacities  of  the  soil,  but  to  the 
idiosyncrasy  of  the  tenant.  Thus,  while  the  reduc- 
tions in  the  Civil  Bill  Courts  are  almost  certainly 
genuine  and  deserved,  those  made  by  the  Sub-Commis- 
sioners have  been  in  many  cases  shown  to  be,  and  in 
other  cases  were  in  all  probability,  simply  applications  of 
a  foregone  conclusion.  The  really  important  point,  how- 
evei",  in  connexion  with  the  working  of  the  Land  Act  is 
the  question  of  official  valuers,  for  the  demand  of  further 
exteusion  of  the  Arrears  Act  is  too  preposterous  to  be 
worth  consideration  at  present.  The  tenants'  advocates 
in  Ireland,  and  those  English  sympathizers  who  naively 
confess  that  the  object  of  the  Act  was  not  to  give  justice, 
but  to  give  content,  to  the  farmers,  are  doing  all  they  can 
'to  discredit  this  principle  of  Court  valuation,  though  or 
because  it  is  the  only  one  which  is  either  fair  in  itself  or 
able  to  prevent  the  intolerable  scandals  of  the  earlier 
action  of  the  Sub-Commissioners.  The  opponents  of  the 
Court  valuer 'triumphantly  point  to  cases  in  which  he  has 
set  the  rent  higher  than  it  was  set  by  the  persons  em- 
ployed to  value  for  the  landlord  himself,  and  they  assume 
that  this  settles  the  question.  It  is  sufficiently  clear 
that  it  does  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  avowed  pur- 
pose of  the  Act  is  to  settle  "fair"  rents,  and  the  ma- 
chinery which  it  provides  for  the  settlement  is  different 
from  that  provided  for  the  settlement  of  rents  by  agree- 
i  ment.  It  is  always  competent  for  a  landlord,  if  he  chooses, 
to  make  a  gratuitous  abatement  on  the  rent  fixed,  but  it  is 
not  competent  for  him  to  demand  one  penny  more. 
Moreover  there  is  an  additional  peculiarity  in  the  case 
which  is  imported  by  the  creation  of  the  fifteen  years' 
tenure.  During  that  time  the  property  may  change  hands 
in  many  different  ways,  and  it  is  clearly  undesirable  that 
a  false  value  (under  the  true  one)  should  be  put  on  it  by 
authority.  The  only  logical  complement  of  the  Land  Act 
would  have  been  a  general  Government  valuation  every 
fifteen  years,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  would 
have  been  more  costly  than  the  existing  machinery. 
But,  since  it  was  not  adopted,  the  appointment  of  Court 
valuers  in  the  cases  actually  brought  into  dispute  is 
the  only  substitute,  unless  the  very  unseemly  spec- 
tacle of  Sub-Commissioners'  reductions  reversed  on 
appeal  is  to  be  multiplied,  or  the  Courts  are  to  be  com- 
pletely blocked,  or  else  the  Commissioners  themselves 
are  to  shut  their  eyes  and  endorse  everything,  however 
extravagant,  which  their  subordinates  may  have  done. 
Perhaps  the  real  objection  to  Court  valuers  is  to  be  found 
in  the  admitted  fact  that  they  do  not,  like  the  Sub-Commis- 
sioners, value  at  a  hand  gallop  or  by  process  of  divina- 
tion, such  as  the  celebrated  "  cheese-tasting."  It  has  been 
very  well  pointed  out  that  undue  or  corrupt  inclination 
on  their  part  towards  the  landlord  side  is,  to  say  the  least, 
very  improbable.  "  Stick  to  the  nephew  ;  he  has  most  to 
"  give,"  says  one  of  Miss  Austen's  shrewdest  characters  ; 
and  the  principle  of  sticking  to  the  nephew  will  certainly 
not,  in  present  circumstances,  make  a  valuer  overcharge 
the  tenant,  or  court  the  reputation  of  being  a  rent- 
raiser. 

^  The  revival  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  indignation  about  the 
Kilmainham  Treaty  is  not  important  in  itself,  but  it  is  not 
I  unimportant  a3  exhibiting  once  more  the  peculiarities  of 
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the  statesman  whom  a  great  political  party  is  content  to 
accept  as  Dictator  of  England.  There  is,  of  course,  no 
need  for  an  inquiry  into  the  fact  of  that  notorious  compact. 
It  was  proved,  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  one  who  was 
not  pledged  beforehand  to  be  dissatisfied,  by  the  statements 
of  Mr.  Forstek  and  Captain  O'Shea,  by  the  admissions  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  by  the  events  which  these  state- 
ments and  omissions  commented  and  explained.  The 
number  of  persons  who  during  the  last  few  years  have 
suffered  various  punishments,  from  hanging  and  penal 
servitude  to  the  birch  and  fourteen  days,  on  evidence  no 
stronger  in  kind,  and  little  stronger  in  degree,  must 
form  a  considerable,  if  not  exactly  a  goodly,  proportion 
of  the  present  inhabitants  of  Her  Majesty's  prisons. 
But  Mr.  Gladstone  is  pledged  to  the  opinion  that 
there  was  no  Kilmainham  Treaty,  and  accordingly  any 
reference  to  it  is  sufficient  to  work  him  into  a  fury. 
Fui'ies  are  inconvenient  for  most  statesmen,  but  they  ai'e 
less  inconvenient  for  Mr.  Gladstone  than  for  any  one  else. 
The  stories  of  hotheaded  champions  who  have  engaged 
themselves  in  desperate  quarrels  by  a  moment's  forgett'ul- 
ness  are  not  likely  to  be  illustrated  in  his  case.  He  is  a 
bold  challenger,  a  reckless  promiser.  But  when  it  comes 
to  the  critical  point  it  is  discovered  that  the  challenge  was 
given  with  a  proviso,  and  the  promise  with  a  reservation. 
Nothing  could  be  more  noble  than  the  recklessness  with 
which  Mr.  Gladstone,  taunted  by  a  laugh  from  Mr. 
Yorke,  agreed  to  an  inquiry  into  the  existence  of  the 
Kilmainham  Treaty.  But  a  very  few  minutes  sufficed  to 
show  that  the  facilities  which  the  Prime  Minister  was  so 
anxious  to  give  were  no  facilities  at  all.  By  the  next  night 
a  still  more  remarkable  change  had  come  upon  Mr. 
Gladstone's  valour.  There  was  to  be  an  inquiry  into  the 
existence  of  the  Kilmainham  Treaty;  but  that  treaty  was  not 
to  be  so  much  as  named,even  though  Mr.  Yorke  had  guarded 
its  name  with  a  profusion  of  hypothetical  clauses.  Mr. 
Gladstone  will  have  no  inquiry,  apparently,  except  one  the 
terms  of  which  prejudge  the  question  to  be  inquired  into. 
He  will  not  fight  unless  his  adversary  consents  to  yield, . 
rescue  or  no  rescue,  beforehand.  The  passionate  fever  of 
Tuesday  passed  into  a  remarkably  aguish  prudence  on 
Wednesday.  Except  for  its  personal  interest,  the  affair, 
as  has  been  said,  would  hardly  deserve  notice ;  but,  from 
the  personal  point  of  view,  perhaps  it  does.  It  is  not 
chivalrous,  it  can  scarcely  be  called  dignified  ;  but  it  is 
eminently  characteristic. 


AFFAIRS  IN  EGYPT. 

SIR  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE  was  only  discharging 
an  obvious  duty  when  he  asked  Mr.  Gladstone  how 
the  cost  of  the  troops  occupying  Egypt  wonld  be  provided  ; 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  was  quoting  a  not  inapt  precedent 
when  he  replied  that  a  convention  would  be  made  with  the 
Egyptian  Government  providing  for  the  cost  of  a  portion  of 
it,  just  as  a  convention  had  been  made  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lodis  XIII.  for  the  cost  of  the  English  troops 
occupying  France  after  Waterloo.  The  quotation  of  this 
precedent  has,  however,  been  pronounced  inopportune,  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  calculated  to  wound  French  sus- 
ceptibilities. There  is  no  help  for  this.  If  there  is  a 
precedent  for  anything,  Parliament  needs  the  benefit  of 
it,  and  the  precedent  quoted  by  Mr.  Gladstone  was  the 
only  one  to  quote.  What  happened  after  Waterloo  is, 
however,  sometimes  quoted  for  quite  a  different  pur- 
pose. Napoleon  surrendered  to  the  English  ;  Arabi  sur- 
rendered to  the  English  ;  and  why,  it  is  asked,  should 
not  one  rebel  prisoner  be  treated  by  the  English  like 
the  other?  For  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if  the  leaders 
of  the  Opposition  in  the  Commons  were  inclined  to  press 
this  question,  although  it  is  entirely  out  of  keeping  with 
the  policy  pressed  by  Lord  Salisbury  on  Lord  Granville, 
that,  above  all  things,  the  Khedive  must  be  supported. 
Arabi  is  not  treated  as  Napoleon  was  treated,  because  he 
is  charged  with  totally  different  offences,  and  he  is  handed 
over  to  the  Government  of  his  own  country  because  the 
offences  with  which  he  is  charged  are  in  the  main  charges 
with  which  the  Government  of  his  country — if  it  is  to  be 
allowed  to  be  a  Government  at  all — is  alone  competent  to 
deal.  In  the  first  place  he  is  charged  with  rebellion, 
but  that  is  really  a  mere  matter  of  form.  His  rebellion, 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment, is  of  a  highly  technical  and  artificial  character. 
He  was  finally  dismissed  from   the  Ministry  of  War, 


because  he  did  not  go  on  fighting  the  English  after 
the  forts  of  Alexandria  were  silenced.  He  was  subse- 
quently declared  a  rebel,  because  he  did  go  on  fighting 
the  English  after  the  Khedive  had  satisfied  himself  of 
their  friendly  intentions.  Technically  speaking,  a  com- 
mander is  a  rebel  who  persists  in  fighting  after  his 
sovereign  has  ordered  him  to  discontinue  the  contest;  but 
it  is  rebellion  which  the  world  may  in  some  cases  be  very 
willing  to  condone.  Arabi  is  also  being  tried  for  with- 
drawing his  army  under  cover  of  a  flag  of  truce.  This, 
again,  is  a  very  technical  charge.  If  it  is  contrary  to 
recognized  military  law,  which  seems  very  doubtful,  for  a 
commander  to  shift  the  position  of  his  troops  while  a  flag 
of  truce  is  flying,  the  offence  was  an  offence  against  Eng- 
land, not  against  the  Khedive  ;  and  the  only  way  to  bring 
it  into  the  list  of  offences  against  the  Khedive  is  to  treat 
it  as  an  act  of  deceit  to  which  an  Egyptian  general  ought 
to  have  been  superior,  as  being  unworthy  of  a  man 
occupying  so  great  a  post,  and  calculated  to  lower  that 
high  character  for  punctiliousness  and  honour  which  is 
traditional  with  the  army  of  Egypt. 

But  these  charges  are  only  the  fringes  of  the  accusations 
against  Arabi.  He  is  also  charged  with  having  authorized 
the  massacres  of  Alexandria,  and  with  having  commanded 
the  burning  of  the  European  quarter.  These,  if  he  com- 
mitted them,  were  offences,  and  offences  of  the  gravest 
kind,  against  the  Government  of  his  country.  Murder 
and  arson  in  Egypt  are  crimes  which  the  Courts  of  the- 
ruler  of  Egypt  must  try,  or  he  ceases  to  be  recognized  as 
the  ruler.  The  Khedive  cannot  at  once  be  called  on  to 
indemnify  foreigners  for  the  loss  they  have  sustained  and 
be  refused  the  right  to  try  and  punish  those  who  may  be 
proved  to  have  subjected  Egypt  to  a  very  heavy  burden. 
The  most  that  England  could  possibly  ask  was  that  the 
accused  should  have  a  fair  trial,  and  should  not,  under 
cover  of  an  assumed  guilt  on  the  charges  of  murder  and 
arson,  be  really  executed  for  the  crime  of  a  very  technical 
rebellion.  In  point  of  fact,  the  English  Government  has 
gone  to  the  extremest  length  to  which  it  could  go  with- 
out publicly  insulting  the  Khedive  in  making  the  de- 
mand for  a  fair  trial.  Into  the  general  question  whether 
Arabi  ought  to  have  been  surrendered  for  trial  to  the 
Egyptian  Government  Mr.  Gladstone  very  properly  re- 
fused to  enter.  He  could  not  discuss  the  point  during 
Akabi's  trial  without  seeming  to  be  unfair  to  Arabi.  If 
he  had  spoken  out  he  must  have  said  that  Arabi  was 
surrendered  to  take  his  trial  for  murder  and  arson  because 
the  English  Government  had  prima  facie  evidence  justi- 
fying it  in  believing  that  he  might,  if  fairly  tried,  be  found 
guilty  of  these  crimes.  If  Mr.  Gladstone  had  said  this 
he  would  have  been  immediately  accused  of  -dictating  to 
the  Egyptian  Court  what  England  expected  its  decision  to 
be.  The  English  Government  would  have  become  the 
real  prosecutor,  and  it  would  have  been  thought  to  have* 
been  discredited  if  it  had  not  succeeded  in  making  good 
the  charges  it  was  pressing.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  at 
once  recognized  the  justice  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  argument, 
and  whatever  object  he  could  have  had  in  view  in  asso- 
ciating himself  with  those  of  his  supporters  who  were 
pressing  for  a  general  discussion  of  Arabi  and  his  trial 
must  have  been  attained  by  the  answer  he  received  from  the 
Prime  Minister.  He  had  drawn  from  Mr.  Gladstone  an 
explanation  that  Arabi  was  being  tried  on  charges  very 
different  from,  and  much  graver  than,  accusations  of  having 
fought  too  little  here  and  too  much  there,  or  of  not  having 
uniformly  conducted  himself  as  a  soldier  and  a  gentleman. 

The  Egyptian  Government  has  addressed  a  communica- 
tion to  the  English  and  French  Governments  in  which  it 
does  not  put  an  end  to  the  Control,  for  that  is  entirely 
beyond  its  power,  but  lays  before  the  two  powers  its  reasons 
for  thinking  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  Joint 
Control  should  in  present  circumstances  be  brought  to  an 
end.  Nothing  that  the  Egyptian  Government  may  say  as 
to  the  Control  is  likely  to  affect  France.  England  alone 
can  say  that  it  is  expedient  and  just  that  the  Control 
should  cease ;  expedient  because  one  nation  can  manage 
Egypt  better  than  two,  and  just,  because  France,  having 
pledged  itself  to  exact  the  fulfilmeut  of  the  conditions 
it  had  laid  down  for  the  good  government  of  Egypt, 
would  not  exact  the  fulfilment  of  anything,  and  told  its 
Admiral  to  steam  away  when  real  business  began.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  that  anything  is  due  from  England  to 
France  in  the  matter  of  the  Control ;  but  it  is  undoubtedly- 
wise  not  to  remind  France  in  too  irritating  a  way  that 
it  has  recently  played  in  Egypt  a  very  shabby  part  for  a 
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Great  Power.  If  anything  can  be  done  to  smooth  matters 
and  give  the  French  a  harmless  compensation  for  losing 
their  share  of  the  Control,  so  much  the  better.  As  to  the 
bondholders,  they  have  everything  to  gain  by  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  Control ;  and  they  might  view  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Commission  of  the  Public  Debt  with  perfect 
equanimity  so  long  as  they  get  in  exchange  something  so 
very  much  better  as  the  guarantee  of  England  that  there 
shall  be  in  Egypt  a  Government  which  will  do  justice,  main- 
tain order,  and  pay  its  debts.  Every  day  a  sad  necessity 
impels  the  English  Government  further  and  further  in  the 
direction  of  giving  this  guarantee.  Some  one  or  other  is 
always  pushing  it  on.  Mr.  Forster  proclaims  that  it  would 
be  monstrous  if  the  great  and  earnest  men  at  the  head  of 
affairs  did  not  take  the  splendid  opportunity  which  now 
presents  itself  of  putting  down  the  slave  trade  in  the 
Soudan  Darfour  and  other  wild  places  somewhere  south  of 
Egypt.  As  Mr.  Forster  truly  says,  the  Khedive  would 
promise  to  put  down  the  slave  trade  or  anything  else  if 
England  wished  it.  It  would  be  cheaper  and  less  trouble- 
some than  giving  an  Egyptian  decoration  if  the  Khedive 
had  merely  to  put  his  name  to  a  piece  of  paper  order- 
ing the  slave  trade  to  cease  within  specified  degrees  of 
latitude.  He  could  do  no  more  to  redeem  his  promise 
than  if  he  undertook  to  make  the  winter  snow  melt  on 
Mont  Blanc.  It  is  only  England  that  could  both  keep 
him  to  his  promise  and  help  him  to  fulfil  it.  Probably  by 
the  expenditure  of  many  millions  sterling  and  the  sacrifice 
of  innumerable  lives  we  could,  if  we  chose,  put  down  the 
slave  trade  from  Khartoum  to  the  Equator,  and  our 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade  would  last  exactly  as  long 
as  we  went  on  squandering  money  and  men.  Some- 
thing may  no  doubt  be  done  hereafter  to  limit,  if  not 
suppress,  the  slave  trade  through  English  influence 
in  Egypt.  But  there  is  no  splendid  opportunity  of  doing 
"t  now  except  by  annexing  Egypt.  Before  laying  down 
what  a  good  and  powerful  native  Government  in  Egypt 
shall  do  to  oblige  us,  we  must  first  call  this  Government 
into  being.  Whatever  we  now  make  the  Khedive  under- 
take which  he  is  powerless  to  execute  we  bind  ourselves  to 
enable  him  to  do.  We  are  the  guarantors  of  our  humble, 
if  admirable,  friend,  and  we  have  already  much  on  our 
shoulders  when  we  present  him  to  the  world  as  sure  to 
prove,  under  our  guidance,  the  true  fountain  of  justice, 
the  ready  protector  of  the  stranger,  and  the  most  punctual 
of  debtors. 


THREATENED  MINISTERIAL  MEASURES. 

THE  Ministerial  measures  which  are  to  be  accelerated 
by  the  aid  of  the  new  gagging  Rule  will  scarcely  com- 
pensate old-fashioned  Liberals  for  the  abolition  of  freedom 
of  debate.  Even  with  the  power  of  silencing  the  minority, 
Mr.  Gladstone  cannot  satisfy  in  a  single  Session  the 
thirty  urgent  wants  which  he  accused  his  predecessors  of 
neglecting.  Lord  Hartington's  list,  though  the  details 
were  not  given,  is  perhaps  shorter ;  while  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's schemes,  which  are  to  be  added  to  the  legislative 
business  of  his  department,  would,  as  he  once  intimated, 
amount  almost  to  a  revolution.  All  these  objects  will  be 
promoted  by  the  first  Rule  of  Procedure  under  the  official 
interpretation  which  will  evidently  be  applied  to  the  words 
as  soon  as  the  present  Speaker  has  retired.  Some  years  ago 
Mr.  Chamberlain  told  his  constituents  that  the  order  in 
which  changes  were  to  be  effected  mattered  little  ;  and  he 
then  thought  that  the  selection  of  the  abolition  of  the 
Church  as  the  first  subject  of  attack  would  probably  be 
convenient;  but  Mr.  Gladstone  apparently  intends  to 
leave  the  most  mischievous  of  all  destructive  measures  to 
be  accomplished  by  a  successor.  In  the  meantime  Mr. 
Herbert  Gladstone  is  from  time  to  time  employed  to  re- 
mind  eager  Radicals  that  disestablishment  is,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Prime  Minister,  an  open  question.  Since  the 
accession  of  the  present  Government  public  attention  has 
been  directed  to  other  subjects,  and  the  admirers  of  plebis- 
cites and  enemies  of  Parliamentary  government  significantly 
assert  that  Disestablishment  is  not  included  in  the  mandate 
which  the  constituencies  are  supposed  to  have  addressed 
to  the  actual  House  of  Commons.  For  the  same  reason  the 
House  of  Lords  enjoys  a  respite  from  suppression  only  inter- 
rupted by  occasional  votes  of  censure.  Mr.  Thompson,  who 
is  a  kind  of  serious  Mr.  Labouchere,  lately  expressed  the 
opinion  that,  if  Mr.  Gladstone  had  been  armed  in  time  with 
his  present  veto  on  discussion,  the  whole  batch  of  Radical 


innovations,  including  the  abolition  of  the  Church,  might 
have  been  completed  before  the  next  general  election ; 
but  an  English  member  who  generally  voted  with  the 
extreme  section  of  Land  Leaguers  is  naturally  impatient 
and  sanguine. 

The  principal  business  of  next  Session  has  now  been  in- 
formally announced.  The  extension  of  household  suffrage 
to  the  counties  will  for  sufficient  reasons  be  postponed  to 
the  eve  of  the  general  election,  and  probably  to  the 
Session  of  1885.  Mr.  Gladstone,  indeed,  once  pro- 
pounded the  wonderful  doctrine  that  the  constitutional 
duration  of  every  Parliament  must  be  one  year  shorter 
than  the  term  which  might  from  time  to  time  be  fixed  by 
law ;  but  the  doctrine,  though  it  may  have  been  sound 
when  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  in  office,  will  not  be  allowed 
to  control  the  policy  of  his  virtuous  critic  and  successor. 
Future  Parliaments  may  be  more  reckless  than  the  present ; 
but  it  would  be  impossible  to  increase  the  devotion  of  the 
majority  to  its  leader.  If  any  member  of  the  party  dis- 
plays, like  poor  Mr.  Macliver,  a  desire  of  independent 
action,  a  hint  by  the  Minister  to  the  Caucus  is  instantly 
followed  by  significant  threats  ;  and  sometimes,  as  in 
Mr.  Macliver's  case,  the  intended  mutineer  is  compelled 
to  advertise  his  recantation  by  a  speech  as  well  as  by  a 
vote.  The  Ministerial  herd  will  be  glad  to  postpone  as 
long  as  possible  the  suicidal  operation  of  redistributing 
seats.  Even  the  Caucuses  will  in  many  cases  dislike  the 
necessary  reorganization  by  which  they  must  adapt  them- 
selves to  new-fangled  constituencies.  Two  of  the  Minis- 
terial Bills  will  provide  for  the  abolition  of  the  ancient 
system  of  rural  government  in  England  and  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Corporation  of  London.  The  late 
Government,  against  its  will,  proposed  a  measure  for 
the  establishment  of  County  Boards,  which  were  to 
consist  in  part  of  justices  representing  the  Petty  Ses- 
sions districts,  with  the  addition  of  members  elected  by 
the  Boards  of  Guardians.  The  Bill  was  introduced  in 
redemption  of  a  promise  which  had  been  extorted  from 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  by  a  threatened  revolt  of  his 
county  supporters  at  the  instigation  of  the  tenant-farmers. 
The  Bill  was  in  some  respects  injudiciously  framed  ;  and 
the  tenant-farmers,  apparently  satisfied  with  the  deference 
of  the  Government  to  their  wishes,  ceased  from  that 
time  to  take  any  further  interest  in  the  question.  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  habitual  and  blameable  indifference  to  do- 
mestic legislation  probably  accounts  for  the  grave  mistake 
which  his  Government  committed  in  allowing  the  Bill  to 
drop.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  present  Ministers  will 
found  their  system  on  household  suffrage,  with  the  effect  of 
disfranchising,  for  municipal  purposes,  the  real  contributors 
to  the  rates.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  more  than  once  refused 
relief  from  local  taxation,  on  the  ground  that  the  ulti- 
mate benefit  would  accrue  to  landowners,  whom  he  of 
course  regards  as  enemies  or  outlaws.  When  the  issue 
relates,  not  to  pecuniary  burdens,  but  to  the  distri- 
bution of  administrative  power,  the  claims  of  a  class 
which  will  be  denounced  as  aristocratic  and  privileged 
will  be  summarily  disregarded.  Even  if,  according  to  the 
precedent  of  Poor  Law  administration,  justices  or  repre- 
sentatives elected  by  landowners  are  included  in  the 
County  Board,  they  will,  as  at  Boards  of  Guardians,  form 
a  permanent  and  helpless  minority.  The  new  governing 
bodies  will  assuredly  not  be  more  thrifty  than  their  pre- 
decessors. It  is  not  impossible  that  they  may  be  more 
ambitious.  It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  plausible 
reason  for  restricting  to  elected  bodies  the  assessment 
and  expenditure  of  taxation.  The  justices  are  the  true 
representatives  of  the  ratepayers ;  but  they  are  un- 
doubtedly appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  they  form  to  a 
certain  extent  a  local  oligarchy.  The  whole  amount  of 
county  rates  under  the  control  of  the  present  or  future 
authorities  is  insignificant,  inasmuch  as  the  greater  part  of 
the  county  expenditure  is  already  appropriated  by  law. 
Perhaps  the  elected  Boards  will  justify  their  own  existence 
by  largely  increasing  the  taxation. 

The  abolition  of  the  Corporation  of  London  has  often 
been  proposed  ;  but  no  scheme  for  supplying  its  place  has 
met  with  general  approval.  The  City  government  is  one 
of  the  happy  accidents  which  is  not  the  less  valuable 
because  it  could  not  have  been  deliberately  contrived. 
The  splendour  and  the  hospitality  of  the  Lord  Mayor 
have  for  two  or  three  generations  been  dissociated 
from  political  power,  while  they  are  associated  with  a 
model  local  administration.  The  Corporation  would  not 
have  been  assailed  if  it  had  hot  been  rich,  and  yet  its 
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revenues,  distributed  over  the  whole  of  London,  will  give 
no  perceptible  relief  to  taxpayers.  The  City  possesses 
the  income  of  a  duke,  and  it  does  more  good  than  the 
most  liberal  of  private  capitalists  or  proprietors.  It  is 
about  to  be  plundered  solely  because  it  excites  cnpidity 
and  envy.  The  pretence  that  its  dignity  will  be  in- 
creased by  the  extension  of  its  territory  is  equivalent 
to  the  assertion  that  the  multiplication  of  shareholders 
in  a  joint-stock  company  without  increase  of  assets  would 
be  a  benefit  to  the  original  proprietors.  The  citizens  who  last 
week  attended  the  Guildhall  dinner  must  have  heard  with 
indignant  surprise  the  fulsome  adulation  which  was  ad- 
dressed by  a  Lord  Mayor,  who  may  perhaps  be  the  last  of 
his  ancient  dynasty,  to  the  destined  destroyer  of  the  Corpo- 
ration. Henry  VIII.  and  his  Vicar-General  were  not  unaccus- 
tomed to  similar  effusions  of  loyalty  from  compliant  Abbots. 
The  orator  might  have  remembered  that  the  Minister  com- 
mands the  confidence  of  but  a  small  minority  of  the  consti- 
tuency, and  that  his  hostile  projects  have  scarcely  a  sup- 
porter in  the  City.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
municipal  administration  of  London  will  be  in  the  smallest 
degree  improved  by  the  creation  of  a  great  and  dangerous 
democratic  municipality.  Only  the  most  extreme  French 
Republicans  support  the  demand  for  a  Mayor  of  Paris  who 
would  preside  over  a  community  half  as  large  as  that 
of  London.  The  English  Ministers  propose  with  a  light 
heart  to  give  a  Lord  Mayor,  who  may  be  a  formidable 
demagogue,  authority  over  a  miscellaneous  population  of 
four  millions. 

Of  the  third  great  measure  which  has  been  announced  it 
is  difficult  to  speak  with  the  calmness  which  befits  political 
discussion.  The  apparent  motives  for  Mr.  Gladstone's 
latest  offer  to  the  Irish  members  are  as  questionable  as  the 
concession  of  local  Home  Rule  will  be  probably  ruinous. 
The  unjust  steward  never  made  so  reckless  an  offer  for  his 
own  benefit  of  the  rights  of  his  employers;  and  in  the  present 
case  the  anti-English  faction  will  certainly  not  receive  the 
Liberal  Government  in  its  Parliamentary  habitations.  It 
would  seem  that  in  every  Irish  county  a  detachment  of  the 
Home  Rule  League  or  the  Land  League  is  to  be  invested  with 
the  power  of  taxing  and  governing  the  local  community. 
Mr.  Gladstone  cannot  be  ignorant  that  the  Irish  Boards 
of  Guardians  have  lately,  in  concert  with  the  Land  League, 
been  guilty  of  the  grossest  malversation  and  injustice. 
They  have  contributed  out  of  the  rates  to  the  maintenance 
of  wrongdoers  and  assassins,  while  they  have  withheld 
relief  from  offenders  against  the  popular  agrarian  code. 
The  County  Boards  will  be  centres  of  disloyalty  and  sedi- 
tion, and  the  Minister  is  probably  mistaken  if  he  hopes 
that  they  will  promote  the  return  of  members  who  will 
give  him  a  factious  support.  The  system  of  grand  juries 
and  presentment  sessions  is  not  faultless,  but  the  adminis- 
tration of  local  business  has  not  been  regulated  by  political 
interests,  and  a  certain  power  has  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  only  part  of  the  community  which  loyally  upholds  the 
English  connexion.  Mr.  Gladstone's  resolute  incapacity 
to  recognize  the  actual  state  of  social  and  political  facts 
perhaps  accounts  in  some  degree  for  his  determination 
to  strengthen  his  party  at  the  cost  of  indefinite  risk 
to  the  unity  of  the  kingdom.  A  statesman  who  could 
expatiate  on  the  supposed  improvement  of  Ireland  with- 
out reference  to  the  revived  efficacy  of  the  criminal  law 
is  capable  of  believing  that  the  main  want  of  Ire- 
land is  that  of  additional  facilities  for  seditious  organi- 
zation. As  the  proposal  was  made  with  the  immediate 
object  of  buying  the  Home  Rule  vote,  it  is  difficult  to 
judge  whether  its  purport  and  tendency  were  taken  into 
serious  consideration.  Mr.  Gladstone,  indeed,  said  that 
there  were  few  measures  in  which  he  took  so  strong  a 
personal  interest;  but  his  convictions  are  so  rapidly  formed 
that  his  enthusiasm  may  perhaps  have  dated  from  the 
newspaper  announcement  of  the  intention  of  Mr.  Parnell 
and  his  followers  to  oppose  the  first  Resolution  on  Pro- 
cedure. 


LIBERALS  IN  COUNCIL. 

THE  days  when  the  Colston  speeches  were  an  important 
event  of  the  political  year  seem  long  past,  though  in 
reality  it  is  but  recently  that  they  have  been  superseded,  or, 
raiher,  that  numberless  competitors  have  come  to  share 
their  interest  with  them,  and  thus  have  diverted  public 
attention.    At  any  time  an  autumn  Session  would  have  de- 


prived them  of  most  of  their  attraction.  But  when  they 
chiefly  flourished  an  out  of  Parliament  speech  by  a  states- 
man of  rank  was  a  rare  thing,  and  the  statesman  of  rank 
was  expected  to  have  something  to  say.  Now  there  is  a 
congress  or  a  club  to  be  opened,  or  an  association  to  be 
started,  or  something  of  the  kind  to  be  done  every 
week  or  two,  and  statesmen  of  rank,  or  not  of  rank,  have 
more  opportunities  of  speaking  than  they  have  things  to- 
say.  But  perhaps  no  stronger  evidence  of  the  decadence- 
of  the  Colston  anniversary  as  a  political  occasion  could  have 
been  given  than  that  the  Government  should  consider 
itself  sufficiently  represented  by  Mr.  Campbell  Bannerman. 
The  most  sanguine  Bristol  Liberal  could  not  have  expected 
eloquence  or  information  from  such  a  spokesman,  so  that 
even  the  most  sanguine  Bristol  Liberal  cannot  have  been 
disappointed.  It  .  is,  however,  fair  to  Mr.  Campbell 
Bannerman  to  admit  that  there  was  nothing  for  him  to  say,, 
even  if  he  had  been  gifted  with  the  faculty  of  saying  it. 
A  different  disability  rested  on  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice,. 
who,  having  no  official  restraints,  and  having  some  power 
of  speech,  was  able  to  express  his  own  opinions  on  Ireland, 
Egypt,  the  Opposition,  and  other  matters.  Unfortunately, 
the  opinions  of  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice,  though  un- 
doubtedly the  opinions  of  a  young  man  of  talent,  can- 
not be  said  to  be  representative  of  anything  but  them- 
selves. The  country,  and  even  the  Bristol  Liberals,  though 
politely  glad  to  hear  what  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice 
thinks,  would  much  rather  hear  what  Mr.  Gladstone  is- 
going  to  do,  and  that  is  a  satisfaction  which  certainly 
was  not  granted  to  it  at  cr  by  means  of  the  Colston 
banquet. 

On  Thursday  Liberal  speakers  of  more  importance  than 
Mr.  Campbell  Bannerman  met  to  illuminate  the  public,  to 
celebrate  the  founding  of  a  Liberal  Club,  and  to  solemnly 
receive  Lord  Derby  into  the  fold.  It  has  always  been, 
customary,  when  it  was  possible,  to  engage  a  distinguished 
convert  on  the  occasion  of  great  acts  of  political  and  other 
faith.  Sometimes  he  has  to  poke  the  faggots  of  his  former 
companions  in  iniquity  ;  sometimes  merely  to  give  counsel 
as  to  the  best  means  of  converting  others.  Neither  func- 
tion is,  it  might  be  thought,  agreeable,  at  least  for  men  of 
a  nice  and  scrupulous  honour  ;  but  the  second  is  less  pain- 
ful than  the  first,  and  it  was  the  second  which  fell  to  Lord 
Derby.  The  principal  recommendation  which  he  could  give 
to  the  new  Club  was  to  point  out  that  the  lamentable 
mishap  of  last  season  at  the  Reform  could  not  happen 
there — a  reminder  which  also  came,  with  more  propriety 
and  point,  from  Lord  Hartington.  Lord  Hartington  him- 
self did  not  put  the  matter  quite  so  broadly  as  Lord  Derby  ; 
but  he  expatiated  on  the  number  of  excellent  Liberals  who 
were  diverted  from  the  true  faith  by  the  superior  attrac- 
tions of  Conservative  clubs.  This  may  possibly  be  the  fact  -r 
but,  if  it  be,  it  cannot  be  said  to  speak  very  highly  for  the 
vigour  of  these  Liberals'  Liberalism.  Lord  Derby  and 
Lord  Hartington,  however — the  model  specimen  of  a  Liberal 
who  is  a  Liberal  by  a  singular  kind  of  choice,  and  the 
model  specimen  of  a  Liberal  who  is  a  Liberal  because 
Liberalism  is  in  the  entail — -were  not  the  only  lights  in  this 
galaxy  gallery  of  politicians.  Lord  Northbrook  presided, 
and  gave  an  excellent  ante-natal  history  of  the  Club.  Mr. 
Arthur  G.  Symonds,  whose  fault  it  is  not  if  his  name  is 
scarcely  known,  informed  the  metropolis  generally  that 
the  object  of  the  new  institution  was  to  introduce  to  it 
Liberals  of  a  sturdier  type— such,  for  instance,  as  Mr. 
Arthdr  G.  Symonds.  Sir  William  Harcourt  lightened  up 
the  meeting  with  several  jokes  at  the  expense  of  Mr. 
Gorst,  Sir  William  Hart  Dyke,  and  other  persons,  and 
vouchsafed  a  definition  of  Liberalism,  which  is  in  these 
days  not  unwelcome.  The  differentia  of  the  Liberal 
party  is,  it  seems,  that  it  has  confidence  in  its  leaders. 
Further,  Sir  William  Harcourt,  on  the  authority 
of  the  other  side,  defined  a  Caucus  as  that  wherein  two  or 
three  are  gathered  together — a  definition  the  adoption  of 
which  speaks  much  for  Sir  William  Harcourt's  piety  and 
good  taste.  But  it  does  not  agree  with  a  story  told  of  his 
colleague  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  is  said  to  have  asserted 
that  one  man  might  make  a  Caucus  if  he  was  unanimous, 
and  who  certainly  has  carried  out  his  principle  more  than 
once.  Mr.  Errington  spoke  for  the  Irish  people,  and  it  is 
very  interesting  to  those  who  happen  to  know  something 
about  Ireland  to  observe  Mr.  Errington's  confidence  that 
the  Irish  people  accept  him  for  spokesman.  Sir  John 
Lubbock  was  present,  but  did  not  apparently  speak.  This 
was  unlucky,  for  his  explanation  of  his  own  conduct— 
which  has  notoriously  illustrated  that  perfect  union  of  his 
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party  on  which  Sir  William  Haecouut  and  Lord  Derby 
were  so  copious  —  would*  have  been  instructive.  Sir 
Henry  James  made  the  rather  surprising  statement,  which 
will  please  Mr.  Labouchere,  that  the  Liberal  party 
was  doing  its  utmost  to  defeat,  not  merely  Toryism, 
but  Democracy.  Mr.  Fowler  was  good  enough  to  confess 
that  Liberals  had  to  learn  from  Conservatives  the 
art  of  exerting  social  influence,  a  confession  which  in  a 
certain  way  reminds  one  of  the  story  of  the  college 
tutor  who  took  a  living  because,  in  his  own  words, 
"  These  young  fellows  are  gentlemen,  and  I'm  not ;  and 
"  they  know  it,  and  I  can't  manage  them."  Mr.  Bryce 
and  Lord  Monson,  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  and  Mr. 
Thorold  Rogers,  followed  suit,  and  finally  the  Club  was 
established  under  the  special  presidency,  if  not  the  special 
invocation,  of  the  Prime  Minister,  with  a  library,  to  be 
called  the  Gladstone  Library,  and  with  Mr.  Herbert 
Gladstone  for  first  librarian.  The  Home  Secretary  had 
ingenuously  confessed  that  the  Liberal  party  had  no  prin- 
ciples except  devotion  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  the  Club  is 
accordingly  founded  with  In  hoc  signo  for  motto. 

It  is  impossible  that  things  should  go  more  smoothly 
and  pleasingly  than  at  this  meeting,  and  it  was  most 
reasonable  that  it  should  be  so.  There  is  provision  for 
everybody  in  the  National  Liberal  Club.  The  London 
Liberals  will  pay  a  little  more  than  the  provincial  Liberals  ; 
but  they  will  have  the  inestimable  advantage,  as  Mr. 
Symonds  informs  them,  of  being  inoculated  with  sturdiness, 
which  is  certainly  cheap  at  two  pounds  extra  per  annum. 
The  provincial  Liberals  will  have  their  railway  fares  to 
pay  ;  but  the  sense  of  doing  good  to  the  London  Liberals, 
and  sturdying  their  ricketty  constitutions,  ought  fully  to 
compensate  them  for  that.  Both  will  have  a  Gladstone 
Libiary,  with  a  real  Gladstone  for  librarian,  with  probably 
a  complete  set  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  works  (except  Church 
and  State),  and  possibly  with  a  bust  in  a  niche  for  public 
and  private  worship.  Those  valuable  persons  who  are  at 
present  Tories  because  the  Tories  have  nice  clubs  and  know 
how  to  exercise  social  influence  will  return  to  the  fold. 
Lord  Derby  will  probably  lecture  on  general  political  con- 
sistency, and  Sir  William  Harcourt  may  find  time  to 
show  how  a  man  should  be  and  always  have  been  devoted 
to  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  moderate  Liberal  will  come  to 
hear  Sir  Henry  James  put  down  Democracy,  and  the  im- 
moderate Liberal  will  appear  when  Mr.  Arthur  G.  Symonds 
can  spare  time  from  his  invaluable  duties  to  come  up  and 
instruct  the  Club  in  sturdy  Liberalism.  Lord  Hartington 
has  frankly  given  the  members  to  understand  that  he  has 
not  taken,  and  does  not  intend  to  take,  any  trouble  about 
the  matter,  but  that  in  his  opinion  life  is  not  worth  living 
without  a  club.  Nothing  can  be  more  harmonious  in  the 
present,  nothing  more  promising  in  the  future,  and  very 
prubably,  or  rather  certainly,  a  National  Conservative 
Club  will  be  got  up  next  week.  But  when  the  old- 
fashioned,  and  comparatively  impartial,  politician  looks  at 
the  addresses  delivered  on  the  occasion,  he  cannot  help 
seeing  that  a  very  singular  change  for  the  worse  has 
passed  over  English  politics,  at  least  in  one  political 
party.  Here  are,  with  few  exceptions,  the  whole  body  of 
conspicuous  Liberal  leaders  gathered  together.  They 
have  got  a  great  object  in  hand,  and  they  talk  freely 
about  it.  But  when  the  inquisitive  reader  examines  what 
they  have  got  to  say,  he  finds  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
collection  of  political  standards  that  were  ever  turned  out 
on  review.  By  the  confession  of  the  only  person  who  at- 
tempts to  define  Liberalism  (that  is,  the  creed  of  the 
Club),  it  is  devotion  to  its  leaders,  the  exact  cri- 
terion of  the  lowest  class  of  American  politician.  What 
the  earnest  Liberal  seeks  to  know,  according  to  these 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  is  not  "  Are  my  leaders  doing 
"  the  right  thing  for  England  ?  "  but  "  Have  they  got  a 
"  comfortable  Club  for  me  when  I  have  to  go  to  town  ?  " 
The  Club,  says  one  speaker,  will  be  so  useful  for  "  com- 
"  munications  "  ;  in  other  words,  for  perfecting  the  Caucus 
system,  and  passing  the  word  throughout  the  party.  A 
party  with  no  general  creed,  except  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
a  capital  leader  to  "  run "  ;  with  no  individual  beliefs, 
except  that  it  is  pleasant  to  bask  in  the  sun  of  social  in- 
fluence, and  to  have  a  Club  to  go  and  hob-nob  in  ;  with  no 
idea  of  political  action,  except  the  perfecting  of  communi- 
cations— that  is  what  the  Liberal  party  has  shown  itself 
to  be  at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel.  It  is  very  odd ; 
it  must  be  uncommonly  puzzling  to  the  ghosts  of  ancient 
Liberals ;  but,  at  least,  nobody  can  accuse  the  picture  of 
being  overdrawn  or  falsely  drawn.    For  the  drawers  are 


the  acknowledged  chiefs  of  a  party  which,  by  their  avowal,, 
exists  only  as  having  confidence  in  them,  and  which  is 
therefore  bound  to  accept  their  words. 


THE  FRENCH  MINISTRY  AND  THE 
ECCLESIASTICAL  BUDGET. 

TN  France  Ministers  may  propose,  but  the  disposing  is 
JL  done  by  the  Chamber.  In  the  declaration  read  last 
week  the  Cabinet  "  respectfully  prayed  the  Chamber  to 
"  dismiss  from  its  immediate  discussions  questions  likely 
"  to  interfere  with  that  general  agreement  of  minds  and 
"  wills  which  it  is  so  important  to  establish  in  the  Rcpub- 
"  lican  party."  The  moment  that  the  Deputies  got  to 
work  they  took  up  the  question  which  of  all  others  excites 
most  discord — the  Ecclesiastical  Budget.  The  Government 
at  once  showed  how  much  truth  there  was  in  their  protest 
that  they  had  no  wish  to  live  from  hand  to  mouth.  M. 
Duclerc  apparently  supposes  that  this  is  a  kind  of  exist- 
ence which  commonplace  Cabinets  lead  of  their  own  free 
will,  and  that  in  asking  the  Chamber  to  give  him  the  sup- 
port of  a  solid  and  durable  majority,  he  was  giving  proof 
of  a  heroic  and  exceptional  ambition.  But  a  Minister  who 
warns  the  Chamber  against  raising  debates  which  tend  to 
divide  the  Republican  party,  and  then  when,  in  spite  of 
this  warning,  such  a  debate  is  raised,  lets  it  run  its  course 
without  an  attempt  at  either  interference  or  guidance, 
neither  deserves  nor  is  likely  to  get  a  majority.  He  is  like 
the  King  of  Israel  who  disguised  himself  and  entered  into 
the  battle,  and  he  will  be  fortunate  if  a  bow  drawn 
at  a  venture  is  not  found  sufficient  to  overthrow  him. 
In  the  debate  on  the  stipends  of  the  clergy  a  Government 
that  wanted  to  trim  judiciously  had  a  good  brief.  They 
could  say — indeed  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  did  say — ■ 
that  as  a  Committee  of  the  Chamber  was  still  considering 
the  larger  question  whether  the  Concordat  should  be  re- 
tained or  abolished,  the  proper  thing  to  do  was  to  vote  the 
Ecclesiastical  Budget  for  the  year  without  making  any 
changes  in  it.  Before  the  time  comes  round  for  voting  it 
again  the  Chamber  will  have  had  an  opportunity  of  saying 
precisely  what  relations  it  wishes  to  exist  for  the  future 
between  the  Church  and  the  State.  With  a  debate  of  this 
magnitude  in  pi-ospect  any  discussion  of  the  sums  voted 
for  particular  ecclesiastical  objects  would  be  a  mere  waste 
of  time.  But,  though  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  did  say 
something  of  this  kind  at  the  beginning  of  the  sitting,  no 
member  of  the  Government  attempted  to  answer  M.  Roche 
or  to  anticipate  M.  Andrieux.  M.  Roche  did  not  oppose 
the  payment  of  the  clergy  altogether;  he  took  the  far 
less  reasonable  line  of  insisting  that  they  should  be  paid 
badly.  The  ground  on  which  he  based  this  demand  was-, 
that  as  the  Church  is  the  enemy  of  the  established  order  of 
things,  she  is  very  much  too  rich.  Supposing  this  to  be  true, 
it  is  an  obvious  mistake  to  pay  her  anything.  Every  farthing 
that  goes  to  the  maintenance  of  a  public  enemy  is  something 
worse  than  money  wasted.  If  there  is  to  be  an  Ecclesiast- 
ical Budget  at  all,  it  must  be  voted  on  one  of  two  theories. 
Either  the  State  is  paying  the  clergy  in  money  instead  of 
leaving  the  Church  to  pay  them  out  of  the  produce  of  her 
lands,  or  it  is  paying  them  in  return  for  services  rendered.. 
M.  Roche  certainly  does  not  take  the  former  view;  he 
regards  the  clergy  as  so  many  officials  whom  the  State 
may  employ  or  not  as  it  pleases.  Consequently  they  come 
under  the  commonplace  rule  that  what  is  worth  doing  at 
all  is  worth  doing  well.  The  clergy  will  not  love  the  Re- 
public the  better  because  it  cuts  down  their  incomes. 
M.  Roche  and  his  friends  put  their  logic  in  their  pockets 
in  order  to  gratify  their  spite.  As  they  cannot  obtain  the 
complete  suppression  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Bndger,  they 
will  at  least  make  it  as  small  as  they  can.  M.  Rochr's 
speech  was  excellently  suited  to  the  purpose  he  had  in 
view.  He  attacked  the  Deputies  on  their  economical  side. 
The  Church  was  made  to  appear  as  wealthy  as  in  the  days 
before  the  Revolution,  by  the  easy  process  of  taking  all 
the  churches  and  parsonages  at  an  imaginary  valuation, 
and  throwing  in  all  the  contributions  to  religious  objects 
voluntarily  made  by  religious  people.  The  Government 
ought  to  have  put  up  a  Minister  to  follow  M.  Roche.  If 
at  that  point  they  had  said  plainly  that  they  would  stand 
by  the  Estimates,  the  eccentric  divisions  which  followed  . 
two  days  later  might  have  been  avoided,  and  they  would  . 
not  have  been  driven  to  begin  their  Parliamentary  lite  by. 
persuading  the  Chamber  to  undo  what  it  had  just  done. 
Instead  of  this,  they  left  the  defence  of  the  Concordat  to  - 
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the  Bishop  of  Angers,  and  so  encouraged  the  Chamber  in 
the  belief  that  it  might  deal  with  the  Budget  as  it  liked. 

M.  Roche's  speech  did  not  prevent  the  ecclesiastical 
estimates  from  being  considered  in  detail ;  but  it  disposed 
the  Chamber  to  listen  to  him  when,  on  Monday,  he  pro- 
posed to  cut  down  the  salary  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris 
from  i,8oo?.  to  600L  In  one  sense  the  ground  was  badly 
chosen,  for  against  Cardinal  Guibert  himself  even 
M.  Roche  could  find  nothing  to  say.  But  he  made  an 
attack  upon  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray,  which  did  just  as 
well ;  and,  on  a  division,  his  amendment  was  carried  by 
238  votes  against  226.  The  Cabinet  were  at  last  startled, 
and  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  reminded  the  Chamber 
that,  so  long  as  the  Concordat  exists,  it  imposes  on  the 
Government  obligations  which  it  cannot  honourably  dis- 
regard. The  moment  that  the  Ministry  showed  that  they 
had  a  mind  of  their  own  upon  the  subject  the  Chamber 
was  once  more  willing  to  be  led  by  them.  M.  Roche 
pointed  out,  with  a  great  parade  of  reason,  that  it  would 
be  ridiculous  to  go  on  giving  the  Archbishop  of  Algiers 
800?.  when  they  had  just  reduced  the  pay  of  a  much 
greater  Archbishop  to  600Z.  But  the  Chamber  wanted  to 
make  its  peace  with  the  Government ;  and,  in  order  to  do 
this,  it  was  quite  ready  to  make  itself  ridiculous.  It  voted 
the  Archbishop  of  Algiers  his  full  salary,  and  refused  to 
make  any  change  in  the  salaries  of  any  of  the  other 
bishops.  The  Archbishop  of  Paris  was  thus  left  the 
solitary  victim  of  the  economical  zeal  with  which  M.  Roche 
had  in  the  first  instance  fired  the  Chamber.  He  did  not 
long  continue  to  enjoy  this  distinction.  An  innocent  de- 
mand was  sent  up  to  the  President  that  the  whole  of 
the  Estimates,  as  amended  at  the  instance  of  M.  Roche, 
should  be  put  to  the  vote.  The  Extreme  Left  protested 
that  the  reduced  votes  were  already  carried,  but  M.  Brisson 
held  that  all  that  had  been  determined  was  the  form  in 
which  the  question  should  be  put  to  the  Chamber.  Accord- 
ingly, a  division  was  taken  on  the  whole  list  of  episcopal 
salaries,  with  600Z.  set  down  in  it  as  the  pay  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  and  by  244  votes  against  240  it  was 
rejected.  The  original  proposals  of  the  Committee  were 
thus  revived,  and  the  Chamber  had  only  the  choice  of 
accepting  or  rejecting  them  as  a  whole. 

In  themselves  these  votes  and  counter- votes  are  of  small 
importance.    Bat  they  are  significant  as  indicating  the 
materials  with  which  M.  Duclerc  has  to  govern,  and  the 
feebleness  he  shows  in  dealing  with  them.   There  can  be  no 
better  evidence,  for  example,  of  the  impracticable  character 
of  the  majority  calling  itself  Ministerial  than  the  reception 
they  gave  to  M.  Andrieux.    The  ex- Prefect  of  Police  did 
but  say  what  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  ought  to  have 
said.  The  doctrine  he  preached  was  simply  that  in  dealing 
with  the  Church  the  Legislature   ought  to  take  account 
of  the  fact  that  many  Frenchmen  and  the  majority  of 
Frenchwomen  are  still  Catholics,  and  that  it  is  not  the 
business  of  statesmen  to  widen  the  gulf  between  them  and 
those  who  are  not  Catholics.    It  is  true  M.  Andrieux's 
antecedents  make  his  conversion  to  moderate  views  a  little 
unexpected ;  but  the  reasons  he  assigned  for  the  change  at 
least  deserved  a  serious  answer.    Before  conciliation  can 
be  regarded  as  a  word  to  be  excluded  from  French  politics, 
those  who  wish  so  to  treat  it  ought  to  explain  in  what 
fashion  they  intend  to  govern  a  country  embracing  so 
large  a  diversity  of  opinion  and  prejudices.    Possibly  if 
the  preacher  of  conciliation  had  been  a  Cabinet  Minister, 
the  Chamber  would  have  been  more  willing  to  listen  to 
him.    But  then,  in  order  to  make  the  sermon  effective,  the 
Government  must  have  been  prepared  to  resign  office  in 
the  event  of  their  advice  being  disregarded.  Whether 
such  a  threat  would  bring  the  Chamber  to  its  senses  is,  of 
course,  uncertain ;  but  the  experiment  would  have  been 
worth  trying.     It  would  be   a   serious  thing  to  upset 
M.  Duclerc  ;  for,  to  all  appearances  nothing  would  then 
be  left  to  M.  Grevy  but  either  to  send  for  M.  Gambetta 
or  to  ask  the  Senate  to  vote  a  dissolution.    Neither  of 
these  alternatives  is  at  all  agreeable  in  the  Chamber,  and 
rather  than  be  reduced  to  choose  between  them,  it  is  at 
least  possible  that  the  Deputies  would  support  the  Govern- 
ment.    The  difficulty  that  a  French  Minister  has  to 
overcome  is  the  want  of  any  habit  or  tradition  of  such 
support.    The  votes  of  the  Left  seem  to  be  governed  by 
110  principle  whatever.    Thus,  the  salary  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris  is  said  to  have  been  reduced  because 
Mgr.  Freppel  had  thrown  in  an  imprudent  remark,  and 
because  the  Chamber  wished  to  show  that  it  had  not  been 
taken  in  by  M.  Andrieux.    The  only  way  in  which  a 


Ministry  can  bring  these  singularly  irregular  forces  into 
somethiug  like  order  is  by  making  the  party  discipline 
more  rigorous.  A  Government  which  announced  a  policy 
of  conciliation,  and  declared  beforehand  that  it  would 
hold  office  on  no  other  terms,  would  be  so  great  a  novelty 
that  it  might  find  an  equally  novel  support  from  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies. 


THE  NEW  RULES. 

SINCE  the  Cloture  was  carried  the  discussion  of  the 
New  Rules  has  moved  on  slowly  bat  continuously. 
The  points  to  be  disposed  of  are  small,  and  to  the  general 
public  uninteresting.  Scarcely  any  general  principle  is 
involved,  and  it  requires  much  knowledge  of  both  the  pro- 
cedure and  the  customs  of  the  House  to  understand  either 
the  dangers  apprehended  or  the  remedies  proposed.  Apart, 
however,  from  the  intricacies  of  the  points  at  issue,  there 
are  some  conclusions  which  may  be  drawn  as  to  the 
general  character  of  the  debates.  In  the  first  place  the 
majority  of  the  speakers  are  evidently  speaking  with 
real  knowledge  of  the  subject  they  are  handling.  They 
understand  the  meaning  of  a  phrase  and  appreciate 
the  significance  of  even  a  single  word.  The  dangers 
they  apprehend  are  obviously  real  dangers,  and  the 
remedies  they  propose  are  always  well  intended  and 
often  adequate.  Then,  again,  it  is  plain  that  when 
the  majority  of  those  who  speak  are  conversant  with 
the  matters  they  are  discussing,  debate  in  the  House 
of  Commons  is  of  great  and  immediate  practical  utility. 
Where  a  resolution  is  framed  in  too  strong  a  way  or  in 
too  bald  a  way,  discussion  limits  its  operation  and 
fills  in  its  outline.  Then,  again,  both  the  Government 
and  the  Opposition  deserve  the  praise  which  is  due  to  men 
who  listen  to  reason  on  the  one  hand,  or  only  urge  what  is 
reasonable  on  the  other.  The  Government  has  displayed 
none  of  the  airs  of  infallible  wisdom  which  it  has  often 
loved  to  display.  It  has  really  attended  to  what  its  critics 
said.  It  has  done  much  more  than  make  concessions.  It 
has  owned  that  it  has  been  taught  things  it  did  not  know, 
and  made  to  see  things  it  had  overlooked.  The  Resolutions 
as  they  appear  after  discussion  are  Resolutions  of  which  the 
framers  of  the  New  Rules  never  dreamed.  To  reproach  the 
Government  with  not  having  drawn  the  Rules  in  the  shape 
in  which  they  have  been  finally  adopted  is  to  reproach  men 
for  not  having  had  the  wisdom  which  nothing  but  dis- 
cussion could  give.  The  Opposition,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  approached  the  discussion  of  these  subordinate  rules 
in  the  best  possible  spirit.  It  took  its  defeat  on  the 
Cloture  with  composure  and  dignity,  and  disdained  to 
adopt  the  arts  of  petty  warfare  when  a  party  contest  was 
altogether  out  of  place.  It  candidly  recognized  that  it 
was  teaching  a  Ministry  which  was  willing  to  learn.  There 
was  really  no  party  action  at  all.  Conservatives  went  into 
one  lobby  or  another  as  they  thought  best,  and  supported 
the  amendments  of  Liberals  or  snuffed  out  the  amend- 
ments of  Conservatives,  with  pleasing  impartiality.  Even 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill  appears  to  have  worked  him- 
self into  a  state  of  buoyant  good  humour,  and  he  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  are  the  best  of  friends,  and  interchange  the 
compliments  of  a  mild  and  sportive  pleasantry. 

The  object  of  the  Second  Resolution  is  to  stop  the  abuse 
of  motions  for  adjournment  made  during  question  time. 
Every  one  recognized  that  the  power  of  making  such 
motions  had  been  abused,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to 
limit  it.  But  it  did  not  follow  that  it  was  always  mischie- 
vous. On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  found  on  some 
occasions  to  be  the  only  means  which  the  Opposition  could 
take  to  call  attention  to  an  important  Ministerial  statement 
on  which  comment  must  be  immediate  to  be  useful.  The 
power  is  abused  when  a  member  gets  an  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion and  is  not  satisfied  with  the  answer.  He  has 
only  to  get  up,  state  that  he  will  end  with  moving 
the  adjournment  of  the  House,  and  ramble  on  with 
his  pet  grievance  or  hobby  as  long  as  he  pleases. 
Every  one  who  agrees  with  him  or  disagrees  with 
him  may  follow,  and  a  whole  night  may  be  spent  in 
discussing  a  question  of  which  the  mass  of  the  House 
knows  nothing,  and  which  it  had  no  reason  to  suppose 
would  come  before  it.  To  stop  the  vagaries  of  an  indi- 
vidual animated  by  pique  or  desirous  to  obstruct  is  per- 
fectly legitimate ;  but  to  condemn  the  leaders  of  the 
Opposition  to  silence  when  they  have  just  heard  something 
from  the  Government  which  is  important  in  itself,  and 
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requires  immediate  notice,  is  altogether  undesirable.  There 
are  occasions  when  it  is  a  matter  of  national  interest  that 
the  Government  should  be  at  once  exposed  to  the  criti- 
cism it  challenges.  Mr.  Gladstone  recognized  the  dif- 
ference in  the  propriety  of  the  motion  according 
to  the  occasion  on  which  it  is  made  and  the  quarter 
from  which  it  comes.  He  therefore  accepted  an 
Amendment  by  which  motions  for  adjournment  are  per- 
mitted during  question  time  when,  in  the  first  place,  the 
member  making  the  motion  proposes  to  disenss  a  definite 
matter  of  urgent  public  importance ;  and,  secondly,  when 
this  member  is  supported  by  forty  members  rising  in  their 
place.  Bat  the  Rule  also  contemplated  the  case  of  a 
member  who  knew  that  he  could  not  otherwise  make  the 
motion,  but  requested  the  leave  of  the  House  to  make  it. 
When  leave  is  asked  for  it  is  generally  given,  as  a  member 
is  supposed  to  be  on  his  honour  not  to  abuse  the  confi- 
dence of  the  House  by  asking  for  leave  when  he  has  no 
ground  for  his  appeal.  But  the  leave  of  the  House  means 
technically  the  leave  of  the  whole  House,  and  the  dissent 
of  any  single  member  is  fatal  to  the  application.  Indi- 
viduals might  thus  be  silenced  when  the  vast  majority 
thought  they  ought  to  be  heard.  Mr.  Gladstone,  finding 
it  to  be  the  view  of  the  House  generally  that  leave  should 
not  be  refused  merely  because  one  person  denied  it, 
accepted,  an  Amendment  by  which  the  granting  of  the 
leave  of  the  House  may  be  settled  by  a  division,  but  it 
is  to  be  assumed  without  a  division  unless  ten  members 
rising  in  their  places  demand  that  a  division  shall  take 
place. 

The  Third  Rule  deals  with  motions  for  adjournment 
generally,  and  guards  against  two  evils — general  discussion 
on  the  motion,  and  a  series  of  motions  from  the  same 
quarter.  It  was  passed  with  little  difficulty,  and  its  first 
part  was  put  into  operation  on  the  following  evening. 
The  Fourth  Resolution  gave  the  power  to  the  Speaker  or 
Chairman  to  avoid  a  division  unless  twenty  members 
rising  in  their  places  demanded  it,  and  this  was  adopted 
with  a  proviso  preventing  a  conflict  with  preceding  Rules, 
and  with  another  proviso  giving  members  not  actually  in 
the  House  two  minutes  to  come  in.  The  Fifth  Resolution 
gives  the  Speaker  or  the  Chairman  power  to  silence  an 
individual  member  who  is  guilty  of  being  very  irrelevant 
or  very  tedious  ;  and  the  novel  powers  given  in  these  two 
Resolutions  woke  up  once  more  the  question  so  frequently 
and  so  hotly  discussed,  whether  the  Chairman  deserved  to 
be  put  on  an  equality  with  the  Speaker.  Once  more  it 
was  examined  how  Chairmen  had  behaved  in  the  past,  and 
how  they  were  likely  to  behave  in  the  future.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone began  by  declaring  that  the  experience  of  Sir 
William  Hart  Dyke  was  contrary  to  that  of  every  other 
Whip  of  whom  Mr.  Gladstone  had  heard.  Mr.  Raikes, 
on  his  part,  did  not  so  much  explain  what  Sir  William 
Hart  Dyke  had  said  as  flatly  contradict  it.  He  asserted 
that  when  he  was  the  Chairman  of  a  Conservative 
Government  he  had  never  been  exposed  to  any  pressure 
on  the  part  of  any  member  of  the  Government.  Subse- 
quently Sir  William  Hart  Dyke  himself  attended,  unsaid 
all  he  had  said,  and  boldly  explained  that  when  he 
described  the  relations  which  actually  existed  between 
himself  and  Mr.  Raikes,  all  he  meant  was  to  describe  the 
relations  that  may  possibly  obtain  in  some  unforeseen  time 
between  a  possible  Chairman  and  a  possible  Whip.  No 
retractation  could  have  been  handsomer  or  more  complete. 
But  if  the  past  position  of  Chairmen  was  thus  settled  the 
future  was  not ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  acknowledged  that 
the  discussion  had  convinced  him  that  some  change  must 
be  made  in  the  position  of  a  Chairman.  At  present  he  is 
not  elected  by  the  House ;  he  is  merely  invited  by  the  Prime 
Minister  to  take  the  Chair  on  the  first  occasion  that  arises, 
and  immediately  it  is  understood  that  he  is  always  to  take 
the  Chair,  and  that  his  salary  is  to  begin  to  run.  If  he  is 
to  be  put  on  an  equality  with  the  Speaker  it  seems  natural 
that  he  should  be  appointed  in  something  of  the  same  way. 
He  will,  of  course,  be  recommended  by  the  Government ; 
but  he  will  be  recommended  on  the  distinct  ground  that 
he  is  a  person  in  whose  impartiality  the  House  may  have 
complete  confidence.  This  is,  no  doubt,  a  change  for  the 
better;  and  every  step  by  which  the  Government  puts 
itself  in  harmony  with  the  whole  House,  and  not  only  with 
its  immediate  supporters,  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 


THE  AMERICAN  ELECTIONS. 

ALTHOUGH  some  of  the  Democratic  triumphs  in  the 
American  elections  may  be  attributed  to  special  and 
local  causes,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  result  of  the  contest 
implies  a  deliberate  censure  on  the  Republican  party. 
The  "  spoils  "  system,  as  it  is  called,  was  invented  by  a 
Democratic  President ;  but  it  has  now  for  more  than 
twenty  years  been  maintained  and  extended  by  the  man- 
agers of  the  Republican  party.  Presidents  and  political 
leaders  have  often  talked  of  Civil  Service  reform  ;  but  they 
have  been  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  give  effect  to  their 
professions.  Within  a  few  weeks  the  Republican  holders 
of  office  throughout  the  Union  have  been  compelled  to 
contribute  a  percentage  on  their  salaries  to  the  expenses 
of  the  contest.  During  the  continuance  of  Republican 
supremacy,  pecuniary  corruption  has  prevailed  to  an  ex- 
tent which  transcends  all  former  experience.  Even  in 
the  last  Presidential  term,  though  the  scandals  which 
attained  their  climax  under  General  Grant  had  been 
abated,  persons  high  in  office  have  been  accused  of 
gross  malversation.  It  is  probable  that  direct  bribery 
of  voters  is  not  largely  practised,  because  the  influence 
of  single  electors  in  vast  constituencies  is  too  small  to 
command  a  price.  The  services  of  contractors  and  man- 
agers are  more  costly,  whether  they  are  remunerated  in 
money  or  by  place.  The  expense  of  elections  is  constantly 
increasing  ;  and  neither  the  assessments  on  office-holders 
nor  the  voluntary  subscriptions  of  wealthy  partisans  admit 
of  any  legitimate  application.  Foreign  and  domestic  criti- 
cism of  the  institutions  of  the  United  States  has  been 
necessarily  illustrated  by  the  proceedings  of  the  dominant 
party.  There  is  little  reason  to  hope  for  a  reform  oi 
abuses  which  necessarily  spring  from  universal  suffrage  ; 
but  the  reaction  against  Republican  proceedings  indicates 
a  vague  and  general  discontent.  The  advocates  of  honest 
and  rational  commercial  legislation  may  probably  have 
swelled  the  ranks  of  the  majority,  in  the  hope  that  at 
some  remote  period  the  Democratic  party  may  find  its 
advantage  in  preferring  the  rightful  claims  of  the  general 
community  to  the  interests  of  active  monopolists.  They 
probably  know  that  there  is  no  immediate  prospect 
of  a  reform  of  the  tariff.  At  the  last  Presidential  election, 
the  Democratic  nominee  thought  it  prudent  to  repudiate 
some  phrases  in  the  party  manifesto  which  were  supposed 
to  imply  a  leaning  to  Free-trade.  On  the  whole,  it  may 
be  confidently  asserted  that  the  vote  of  censure  on  the 
Republicans  is  not  intended  by  the  better  portion  of  the 
community  as  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  Democrats. 

The  petty  squabbles  of  Republican  factions,  and  the 
jealousies  of  their  leaders,  were  undoubtedly  amono-  the 
causes  of  the  defeat  of  the  party.  It  has  been  lately  an- 
nounced that  both  Mr.  Blaine  and  Mr.  Conkling  stood 
apart  from  the  recent  contest ;  but  Mr.  Blaine  received 
the  credit  of  the  election  of  Republican  candidates  in 
Maine,  and  Mr.  Conkling  has  certainly  been  active  in  New 
York  politics  during  the  present  year.  It  is  probable  that 
both  rivals  will  compete  two  years  hence  for  the  Re- 
publican nomination  for  the  Presidency,  though  they  may 
have  thought  it  prudent  to  stand  apart  during  the  later 
stages  of  the  recent  contest.  Another  veteran  aspirant  to 
power  refused  more  definitively,  and  at  an  earlier  date,  to 
abide  in  the  sinking  ship.  General  Grant,  who  was  Mr. 
Conkling's  nominee  at  the  last  Presidential  election,  and 
who  is  intimately  connected  in  politics  with  Mr.  Arthur 
formally  declared,  when  the  defeat  of  the  Republicans 
was  visibly  impending,  that  he  had  for  the  present  with- 
drawn from  interference  in  the  struggle.  Adherents 
who  justly  appreciated  General  Grant's  political  sagacity 
must  have  been  discouraged  by  his  unwonted  self-denial. 
The  earliest  reverse  which  befel  the  Republicans  was 
their  defeat  in  Ohio.  The  German  voters  are  believed  to 
have  been  alienated  from  the  party  by  vexatious  legisla- 
tion promoted  at  the  instigation  of  temperance  fanatics. 
It  is  also  probable  that  the  general  reaction  against  the 
dominant  party  extended  to  a  State  which  had  long  been 
Republican  in  politics.  The  example  of  Ohio  has  been 
followed  by  Pennsylvania,  which  also  includes  a  largo 
German  population.  It  is  possible  that  the  disturbances 
which  occurred  in  the  State  two  or  three  years  ago  may 
have  left  feelings  of  irritation  among  the  workmen.  In 
no  other  part  of  the  Union  are  protectionist  doctrines 
more  universally  popular  ;  but  the  people  of  Pennsylvania 
probably  trust  in  the  adherence  of  the  Democrats  to  the 
prevalent  policy  of  upholding  monopolies.     Mr.  Simon 
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Cameron  and  his  son,  who  have  for  many  years  controlled 
the  Republican  party  in  the  State,  have  probably  provoked 
feelings  of  envy  and  hostility.  The  majority  against  the 
Republicans  seems  not  to  have  been  large,  but  waverers 
will  on  the  next  occasion  probably  incline  to  the  winning 
side.  The  only  Republican  victory  in  the  South  has  been 
achieved  under  discreditable  conditions.  The  party  has 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  repudiating  section  of  the 
Democrats  which  is  represented  in  the  United  States 
Senate  by  the  notorious  Mr.  Mahone.  The  rest  of  the 
South,  which  has  .always  steadily  supported  the  Opposi- 
tion, has  naturally  not  seceded  from  the  Democratic  cause 
at  the  moment  of  its  success. 

Almost  all  Englishmen  who  take  an  interest  in  American 
affairs  are  more  familiar  with  current  events  in  the  City 
and  State  of  New  York  than  in  other  parts  of  the  Union. 
The  New  York  newspapers  enjoy  an  almost  exclusive 
circulation  in  England  ;  and  several  leading  politicians  in 
the  State  are  also  well  known  as  Federal  party  managers 
and  candidates  for  office.  In  no  other  Northern  State 
has  the  defeat  of  the  Republicans  been  so  complete. 
The  result  had  been  plainly  foreseen,  though  it  has  been 
unexpectedly  decisive.  The  Democrats  have  almost 
always  formed  a  majority  in  the  State,  and,  with  the 
aid  of  the  Irish  population,  they  absolutely  control  the 
City  of  New  York.  At  the  last  election  they  would  have 
carried  the  State  but  for  a  feud  between  the  organization 
which  takes  its  name  from  Tammany  Hall  and  the  more 
respectable  section  of  the  party.  Before  the  late  election, 
Mr.  Kelly,  City  Controller,  and  chief  manager  of  Tam- 
many Hall,  negotiated  a  peace  or  truce  with  the  leaders  of 
the  rival  Democrats.  From  the  time  when  the  treaty  was 
concluded  the  success  of  the  Democrats  was  certain,  espe- 
cially as  the  Republicans  were  divided  among  themselves. 
Mr.  Arthur  seems  to  have  committed  a  tactical  error  in 
taking  up  his  residence  at  New  York  during  the  elec- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  exercising  a  practised  skill  in 
the  art  of  wire-pulling,  which  scarcely  becomes  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  His  close  ally  and  patron, 
Mr.  Conk  ling,  seems,  probably  in  anticipation  of  de- 
feat, to  have  left  the  canvass  to  subordinates ;  and,  as 
has  been  said,  General  Grant  determined  to  reserve 
himself  for  more  prosperous  times.  An  untoward  occur- 
rence, which  widened  the  schism  in  the  party,  occurred 
during  the  sitting  of  the  nominating  State  Convention. 
Mr.  Cornell,  the  actual  Governor,  and  the  chosen  candi- 
date of  the  Half-Breeds,  or  anti-CoNKLiNG  faction,  was 
passed  over  in  favour  of  Mr.  Folger,  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Treasury,  who  was  personally  a  highly 
eligible  candidate.  It  was  believed,  apparently  on  suffi- 
cient grouuds,  that  one  or  more  of  the  votes  for  Mr. 
Folger  was  procured  by  forged  telegraphic  messages. 
Accordingly,  though  the  whole  party  ostensibly  accepted 
the  result  of  the  Convention,  many  of  its  members  con- 
sidered themselves  absolved  from  the  duty  of  voting  for 
the  nominee.  The  Democrats  had  the  good  sense  to  select 
a  creditable  candidate  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Cleveland  ; 
and  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Folger  is  probably  regarded  with 
complacency  by  many  of  his  nominal  supporters.  Mr. 
Conkling,  and  even  General  Grant,  will  scarcely  succeed 
in  avoiding  a  share  in  the  signal  defeat  of  the  party, 
and  more  especially  of  their  own  section.  Ex- Senator 
Piatt,  the  late  colleague  and  the  devoted  follower  of  Mr. 
Conkling,  took  aa  active  part  in  all  the  stages  of  the  con- 
test. It  may  be  regarded  as  •  certain  that  in  1SS4  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presidency  will  receive  the 
vote  of  New  York.  If  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  confirm 
the  late  decision,  it  will  be  scarcely  worth  the  while  of  the 
Republicans  to  prosecute  the  contest. 

The  election  of  General  Builer  as  Governor  of  New 
York  is,  perhaps,  the  heaviest  blow  which  has  been  struck 
at  the  Republican  party,  though  some  elements  of  his 
success  are  personal  and  peculiar  to  himself.  Originally  a 
conspicuous  Democrat,  General  Builer  was  for  some  years 
Republican  leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  and 
he  was  the  chosen  adviser  of  General  Grant,  who  had 
publicly  ridiculed  his  military  career.  With  rare  fortune 
or  skill,  General  Butler  seems  to  have  attached  to  himself 
adherents  from  all  the  political  sections  with  which  he  has 
allied  himself  in  turn.  He  has  courted  not  only  the  two 
great  parlies,  but  the  Greenback  supporters  of  repudiation, 
and  the  socialists  or  anarchists  who  were  some  years  ago 
represented  by  the  Califoruian  agitator  Kearney.  Even 
on  the  present  occasion,  though  he  mainly  owes  his  election 
"10  the  Democrats,  he  was  in  the  first  instance  nominated 


as  a  Greenback  candidate.  He  is  probably  supported  by 
the  Irish  immigrants,  whose  numbers  have  of  late  largely 
increased  in  Boston  and  in  the  other  towns  of  Massa- 
chusetts. As  the  Democrats  have  now  proved  themselves 
the  strongest  party,  he  will  probably  join  their  ranks; 
but  as  Governor  of  a  State  he  will  have  little  opportunity 
of  taking  an  active  part  in  Federal  politics.  His  admirers 
already  boast  that  he  will  be  the  next  President ;  but  it  is 
hardly  probable  that  he  will  receive  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nation. Both  parties  have  lately  discovered  the  expediency 
of  preferring  unobjectionable  candidates ;  and  managers 
of  Conventions  have  always  disliked  aspirants  who  had 
incurred  numerous  enmities.  General  Butler  is  perhaps 
the  ablest  member  of  the  Democratic  party,  but  he  is  not 
the  most  inoffensive. 


COUNSELS  TO  SCHOOL-BOARD  ELECTORS. 

Hp  HE  elections  for  the  London  School  Board  will  beheld 
-L  next  Friday,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  of  the 
electors  who  have  been  at  the  pains  to  study  the  addresses 
of  the  candidates,  and  even  to  listen  to  their  speeches, 
many  are  in  doubt  as  to  which  of  them  they  had  best  vote 
for.  Any  suggestions  that  can  be  offered  with  a  view  to 
removing  this  uncertainty  must  necessarily  be  of  the  most 
general  kind.  On  two  points,  indeed,  it  is  possible  to  offer 
positive  advice  ;  but  on  all  others  the  electors  can  only  bo 
encouraged  to  think  for  themselves,  to  have  a  reason  for 
the  votes  they  give,  and  not  to  hold  themselves  bound  by 
canvassers  or  placards  urging  them  to  distribute  their 
support  according  to  a  scheme  arranged  to  secure  the 
success  of  a  particular  ticket. 

The  two  points  which  the  election  ought  to  leave  in  no 
doubt  are  the  opening  of  free  schools  and  of  schools  which 
go  by  the  name  of  higher  elementary.  The  first  of  these 
schemes  would  have  more  and  wider  consequences  than 
may  appear  at  the  first  glance.  It  is  not  only  that  the  entire 
abolition  of  school  fees  relieves  the  parent  of  an  obligation 
of  which  he  ought  not  to  be  encouraged  to  divest  himself,  and 
deprives  him  of  that  interest  in  his  child's  education  which 
comes  from  the  reflection  that  he  has  to  pay  some  part  of 
the  cost  of  it.  These  are  the  most  obvious,  but  not  the 
gravest,  objections  to  the  proposal.  Nor,  again,  is  it  the 
loss  which  the  ratepayers  would  sustain  by  the  abolition 
of  school  fees.  That  is  also  an  objection,  because  the  loss, 
even  if  it  were  not  very  large,  would  be  wantonly  incurred ; 
but  it  is  far  from  constituting  the  whole  of  the  deficit 
which  the  establishment  of  free  schools  would  create.  The 
really  serious  argument  against  the  scheme  is  that  it 
would  almost  inevitably  double,  and  more  than  double, 
the  number  of  children  in  Board  schools,  give  to 
elementary  education  in  London  a  mischievous  uniformity, 
and  destroy  a  machinery  which  has  a  value  over  and 
above  its  use  as  an  educational  instrument.  If  all  the 
Board  schools  in  London  become  free,  the  voluntary  schools, 
which  now  educate  half  the  children,  cannot  hope  to  keep 
open.  Here  and  there  some  exceptionally  energetic  clergy- 
man might  succeed  in  raising  money  enough  to  dispense 
with  school  fees  ;  but  for  the  most  part  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  voluntary  schools  to  do  without  this  part  of  their 
income,  Avhile  at  the  same  time  it  would  be  idle  to  expect 
parents  to  go  on  paying  in  one  school  for  what  a  school 
next  door  offered  them  free.  The  consequence  would  be 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  voluntary  schools  would 
have  to  be  made  over  to  the  Board;  and  upon  the  Board 
would  devolve  the  duty  of  finding  accommodation  for  all 
the  children  in  London  who  are  in  need  of  elementary 
education,  instead  of,  as  now,  for  about  half  of  them.  The 
costliness  of  this  process,  great  as  it  would  necessarily  be, 
would  be  by  no  means  its  only  demerit.  The  wholesome 
rivalry  that  now  exists  between  Board  schools  and  volun- 
tary schools  would  be  at  an  end,  and  in  its  place  there 
wTould  be  a  level  uniformity.  The  opportunities  for  kindly 
intercourse  between  different  classes  of  the  community 
which  are  afforded  by  voluntary  schools  would,  to  say  the 
least,  bo  greatly  curtailed.  All  competent  managers  of 
a  Board  school  lament  the  difficulty  which  constantly 
meets  them  of  seeing  the  children  at  their  own  homes  or 
of  making  acquaintance  with  the  teachers.  These  are 
just  the  points  in  which  a  voluntary  school  has  a  natural 
advantage.  The  parson  and  the  parson's  family  have  a 
title  to  the  good  will  alike  of  parents  and  teachers  over 
and  above  that  of  a  school  manager.  No  doubt  this  addi- 
J  tional  title  is  sometimes  turned  to  very  little  account.  But 
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in  many  cases  great  use  is  made  of  it ;  and,  school  for 
school,  the  facilities  for  coming  to  know  the  children  and 
the  teacher  out  of  lesson-time  are  very  much  greater 
nnder  the  voluntary  system  than  under  the  Board  sys- 
tem. The  object  of  the  Act  of  1870  was  to  keep  the 
two  systems  going — to  use  voluntary  schools  where  they 
were  to  be  had,  and  to  supplement  them  by  Board  schools 
where  they  were  not  to  be  had.  That  this  plan  has 
worked  well  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  voluntary  schools, 
instead  of  dying  out  under  the  competition  of  Board 
schools,  have  increased  and  multiplied.  It  is  now  pro- 
posed to  make  a  change,  which,  however  innocent  it  may 
be  in  form,  is  really  of  the  most  radical  kind.  The  esta- 
blishment of  free  Board  schools  is,  in  fact,  a  declaration 
of  war  against  voluntary  schools.  It  does  not  matter 
that  free  schools  are  only  to  bo  tried  by  way  of  experi- 
ment. The  point  to  be  decided  by  experiment — the  only 
point,  indeed,  which  experiment  can  decide — does  not 
touch  this  part  of  the  subject.  What  it  is  proposed  to 
ascertain  by  actual  trial  is  whether  it  will  be  easier  to  get, 
children  to  school  under  a  system  of  no  payment  than 
nnder  a  system  of  payment.  We  have  little  doubt  that  it 
will  be  easier  ;  but,  supposing  that  this  fact  were  proved, 
the  objection  to  free  schools  would  remain  as  strong  as 
ever.  If  free  schools  are  opened  here  and  there  in  London, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  close  them  again  ;  and,  if  they  remain 
open,  other  districts  equally  poor  will  claim  the  extension 
of  a  similar  advantage  to  themselves. 

The  case  of  favour  of  higher  elementary  schools  has 
been  argued  during  the  canvass  with  much  plausibility. 
Out  of  the  children  in  attendance  at  Board  schools,  there 
are  some  thousands  who  are  clever  enough  to  pass  at 
ten  the  standard  which  is  ordinarily  passed  at  twelve  or 
thirteen.    These  children,  it  is  said,  will  be  taught  with 
greater  advantage,  alike  to  themselves  and  to  the  duller 
children,  if  they  are  picked  out  and  placed  in  separate 
schools.     They  have  a  right  to  remain  at  school  till 
the  end  of  the  school  age ;  and,  as  they  are  there,  they 
may  as  well  be  taught  all  that  it  is  possible  to  teach  them 
during  that  time.  This  is  the  argument  used  by  reasonable  j 
defenders  of  higher  elementary  schools.    It  is  not  the 
argument  used  by  those  who  defend  them  heartily,  nor  is 
it  consistent  with  the  statements  made  concerning  the 
arrangements  to  be  made  in  the  schools.    We  say  with 
the  utmost  conviction  that  the  object  of  setting  up  higher 
elementary  schools  is  not  merely  to  grade  more  con- 
veniently the  children  already  at  Board  schools.    On  the 
contrary,  by  the  admission  of  their  most  zealous  advocates, 
the  object  is  to  bring  into  the  Board  schools  a  class  of 
children  who  do  not  as  yet  attend  them — the  children, 
that  is  to  say,  of  small  tradesmen  and  of  the  lower  middle 
class  generally.    That  this  is  so  is  shown  by  the  fee  which 
it  is  proposed  to  charge  in  these  schools.    With  large 
exceptions  in  favour  of  clever  children  who  come  up  to 
the  higher  schools  from  the  ordinary  elementary  schools, 
the  fee  is  to  be  fixed  at  gd. — a  sum  which  at  once  makes  it 
clear  that  these  schools  are  not  intended  for  the  poor.  That 
they  will  benefit  a  class  which  is  much  in  need  of  some- 
thing of  the  kind  we  do  not  deny.  Parents  who  are  able  and 
willing  to  pay  gd.  a  week  for  the  education  of  each  of  their 
children  are  less  able  perhaps  than  any  other  class  to  find 
good  schools  to  which  to  send  them.    But  this  only  comes 
to  what  we  have  so  often  preached — the  need  of  a  better 
system  of  secondary  education.    This  need  may  be  as  real 
and  as  urgent  as  you  please;  but  it  is  not  for  that  reason  to 
be  supplied  in  a  wrong  fashion  and  by  the  wrong  hands. 
What  certain  School  Boards  are  now  doing,  and  the  London 
School  Board  is  proposing  to  do,  is  to  set  up  a  system  of 
secondary  education,  maintained  in  part  at  the  cost  of  the 
community ;  and  to  do  this,  not  avowedly  and  directly,  but 
by  an  unnoticed  extension  of  elementary  education.  If 
Parliament  thinks  proper  to  pay  for  secondary  education 
out  of  public  funds,  it  is  within  its  power  to  do  so  ;  and 
whenever  a  properly  constructed  scheme  to  carry  out  this 
end  is  put  before  the  country,  it  will  deserve  careful  atten- 
tion.   But  as  yet  Parliament  has  come  to  no  such  decision. 
It  has  said  nothing  about  secondary  education  at  the  cost 
of  the  community,  and  so  long  as  it  maintains  this  silence, 
secondary  education  ought  not  to  be  given  by  School 
Boards.    Under  no  circumstances,  indeed,  would  they  be 
the  right  persons  to  give  it,  inasmuch  as  they  already  have 
quite  enough  to  occupy  all  their  time  and  thought.  The 
present  time,  moreover,  is  peculiarly  inappropriate  for  the 
establishment  of  higher  elementary  schools  for  London. 
The  Board  have  still  before  them  the  most  essential  and 


the  most  difficult  part  of  their  proper  work.  They 
have  to  get  into  elementary  schools  a  class  of  child- 
ren lower  than  any  of  those  who  are  now  to  ba 
found  in  them.  The  street  Arabs,  the  gutter  children,  the 
waifs  and  strays,  or  by  whatever  other  name  they  are 
called,  are  not  yet  at  school,  and  it  will  take  all  the  energy 
and  all  the  perseverance  of  the  Board  to  get  them  there. 
With  this  end  still  uuachieved,  the  Board  may  very  well 
forego  the  more  agreeable,  but  less  important,  task  of  pro- 
viding education  for  children  whose  parents  can  pay  gd.  a 
week  in  fees. 

As  regards  the  electors,  therefore,  the  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter  seems  to  be  this.  Vote  for  the  candidate  who 
has  worked  the  hardest  if  he  were  a  member  of  the  old 
Board,  or  who  shows  the  best  promise  of  working  hard  if 
he  were  not.  But  vote  for  no  candidate  who  has  declared 
himself  in  favour  either  of  experimental  free  schools  or  of 
higher  elementary  schools.  Whatever  else  there  may  be 
of  good  in  what  is  called  the  policy  of  the  Board,  there  is 
nothing  but  mischief  in  this  part  of  it. 


EGYPTIAN  SLAVERY. 

TT  is  a  curious  question  why  the  interest  taken  by 
Englishmen  in  the  suppression  of  slavery  and  in  the 
condition  of  enslaved  races  should  have  so  greatly  declined. 
It  is  sometimes  denied,  indeed,  that  any  such  change  has 
taken  place.  The  Times,  for  example,  is  quite  indignant 
with  Cardinal  Manning  for  being  distressed  at  the  small- 
ness  of  the  attendance  at  the  Anti-Slavery  meeting  held 
at  Willis's  Rooms  on  Wednesday.  It  will  not  allow  it  to 
be  so  much  as  hinted  that  people  stayed  away  because 
they  did  not  care  to  come.  The  true  reason,  we  are  told, 
is  that  they  thought  there  was  no  need  of  coming. 
Englishmen  hold  slavery  to  be  virtually  an  extinct  evil ; 
they  are  so  confident  that  the  last  remains  of  it  are  in  a 
fair  way  to  be  rooted  out  that  they  no  longer  care  to  give 
themselves  any  trouble  in  the  matter.  When  Cardinal 
Mann  ing  laments  that  the  English  people,  "  which  was  once 
"  all  aflame  from  sea  to  sea  for  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
"  should  now  be  so  apathetic  that  only  a  handful  of  persons 
"  in  a  small  room  can  be  found  to  carry  on  the  conflict,"  he 
mistakes,  according  to  the  Times,  the  languor  that  fol- 
lowed after  victory  for  the  lassitude  engendered  by  iudiffer- 
ence.  He  is  equally  wrong  in  his  interpretation  of  the 
diminished  income  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society.  It  is  true 
that  it  now  scarcely  reaches  200I.  a  year,  but  this  falling 
off  betrays  no  lack  of  interest  in  the  subject.  If  the 
money  were  known  to  be  wanting,  it,  equally  with  the 
righteous  indignation,  would  again  be  forthcoming.  All  this 
may  be  quite  true,  and  yet  somehow  we  do  not  fancy  that 
it  is  so.  There  is  still  slavery  enough  in  the  world  to  call 
out  English  enthusiasm  if  the  enthusiasm  were  at  hand  to 
be  called  out.  The  same  indifference  was  markedly  shown 
when  the  question  what  should  be  done  with  the  Transvaal 
was  nnder  discussion.  Quite  enough  was  known  of  the 
doings  of  the  Boers  to  make  it  certain  that,  if  they  were 
left  to  themselves,  the  first  use  to  which  they  would 
put  their  recovered  freedom  would  be  to  reduce  their 
neighbours  to  slavery.  Yet  the  party  especially  associated 
with  the  war  against  slavery  were  so  eager  to  get  out  of  the 
Transvaal  that  they  could  not  spare  a  thought  for  what  would 
happen  there  when  they  had  left.  The  suppression  of  slavery 
in  other  countries  is  associated  with  doctrines  which  arc 
peculiarly  hateful  to  modern  Radicals.  It  implies  some 
sense  of  imperial  responsibilities,  and  occasionally  con- 
flicts with  an  enlightened  devotion  to  peace  at  any  price. 
Besides  this,  a  man  can  hardly  feel  an  equal  enthusiasm 
for  two  causes  at  once.  Radicals  who  are  deeply  impressed 
with  the  wickedness  of  property  in  land  cannot  be  expected 
to  have  much  detestation  to  spare  for  the  lesser  crime  of 
property  in  man. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  a  meeting  called  to 
consider  the  present  position  of  slavery  and  the  slave-trade 
in  Egypt  should  have  been  thinly  attended.  The  question 
is  mixed  up  with  the  much  larger  question  how  Egypt  ia 
in  future  to  be  governed,  and  a  strong  representation 
addressed  to  the  Cabinet  at  this  moment  might  be  con- 
strued to  mean  that  the  Egyptians  should  not  be  left  to 
stew  in  their  own  juice,  if  that  juice  is,  as  hereto- 
fore, to  be  seasoned  with  slavery.  That  there  is  room 
for  such  a  representation  no  one  can  doubt.  The 
country  in  which  the  slave-trade  is  now  seen  in  its 
worst  shapes  is  actually  in  our  hands  for  disposal.  As 
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everything  that  happens  in  Egypt  happens  now  by  our 
leave,  slavery,  if  it  continues  to  nourish  there,  must  do  so 
hj  our  leave.  Lord  Shaftesbury  only  spoke  the  common- 
place truth  when  he  said  that  a  better  opportunity  than 
the  present  had  never  arisen  for  asserting  freedom  as 
against  slavery.  If  the  English  Government  chooses  to 
abolish  slavery  in  Egypt,  that  single  measure  will  do  more 
than  anything  else  to  abolish  the  slave-trade  in  the  Soudan. 
Mft  Felkin,  who  knows  the  country,  says  that  direct 
dealing  with  the  slave  caravans  is  useless,  if  not  impossible. 
The  tenijitation  to  catch  slaves  is  too  strong  to  be  resisted 
so  long  as  there  is  a  market  in  which  they  can  readily  be 
disposed  of.  A  steady  demand  for  slaves  will  infallibly 
create  a  steady  supply  of  slaves.  The  acuteness  of  those 
who  carry  on  the  traffic  can  be  trusted  to  outwit 
those  employed  to  suppress  it,  and  every  inconveni- 
ence to  which  the  trader  is  exposed  makes  the 
lot  of  the  slave  a  degree  harder.  In  the  letter 
which  Mr.  Forster  read  at  the  meeting  on  Wednesday, 
Colonel  Gordon  says  that  all  that  he  had  done  to  suppress 
the  slave-trade  in  the  Soudan  had  come  to  nothing  through 
the  double  dealing  of  the  Khedive  and  his  subordinate 
officers.  At  the  date  of  the  letter,  fresh  parties  of  slave- 
hunters  were  being  formed,  and  all  the  orders  given  for 
the  suppression  of  the  trade  had  been  cancelled.  Mr. 
Felkin  estimates  that  about  40,000  slaves  are  now  yearly 
disposed  of.  Probably  this  number  is  far  in  excess  of  the 
demand  in  Egypt,  but  as  the  route  traversed  by  the  slave 
caravan  is  "  strewed  thick  with  bones,"  it  is  clear  that  an 
enormous  waste  has  to  be  provided  for.  There  is  a  Con- 
vention in  existence  which  provides  for  the  suppression  of 
this  trade  ;  but,  like  most  other  arrangements  w  ith  Oriental 
sovereigns,  little  or  nothing  has  come  of  it.  It  is  permis- 
misible  to  doubt  whether  the  Khedive  cai'es  much  about 
the  Convention,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  he  has  no 
longer  any  power  to  carry  it  out.  It  may  be  convenient 
to  talk  of  putting  pressure  on  the  Khedive  to  do  some- 
thing, as  a  euphemism  for  doing  it  ourselves;  but,  un- 
less it  is  clearly  understood  that  the  two  phrases  are 
identical,  nothing  will  come  of  the  pressure.  The  sup- 
pression of  slavery  in  Egypt  is  a  sufficiently  easy  busi- 
ness, if  it  be  placed  in  the  right  hands,  but  the  end 
will  certainly  not  be  gained  if  the  hands  to  which  the 
work  is  entrusted  are  those  of  the  Khedive.  Mr.  Forster 
said  on  Wednesday  that  the  Khedive  would  not  remain 
ruler  of  Egypt  four-and-twenty  hours  but  for  English 
troops,  and  he  proposes  that  the  Government  should  make 
it  a  condition  of  its  assistance  to  the  Khedive  that  slavery 
should  be  abolished.  There  is  an  obvious  objection  to 
the  offer  of  this  alternative  in  the  fact  that  it  would  be 
perfectly  unreal.  What  is  the  use  of  making  conditions 
about  the  continuance  of  our  assistance  when  every  one, 
the  Khedive  included,  knows  that  he  would  not  be  allowed 
to  decline  it  even  if  he  wished  ?  If  the  abolition  of  slavery  is 
left  to  the  Khedive,  he  may  make  any  numVTer  of  promises, 
but  he  will  be  unable  to  carry  out  one  of  them.  If,  without 
the  presence  of  English  troops  in  Egypt,  he  could  not 
remain  twenty-four  hours  on  the  throne,  he  has  for  the 
time  only  a  derived  authority  in  the  country.  His  orders 
will  be  obeyed  in  so  far  as  his  subjects  recognize  in  them 
the  orders  of  some  one  stronger  than  the  Khedive.  As 
Mr.  Forster  very  truly  says,  the  difficulties  of  abolishing 
slavery  in  Egypt  "  are  not  greater  than  those  encountered 
"  in  India."  But,  then,  to  make  the  parallel  effectual, 
some  at  least  of  the  conditions  under  which  slavery  has 
been  abolished  in  India  must  be  reproduced  in  Egypt.  If 
the  Government  have  made  up  their  minds  to  so  much, 
all  the  rest  will  follow  easily  enough. 

It  was  probably  with  a  view  to  catch  Radical  support 
that  Mr.  Arthur  Arnold  was  charged  with  a  Resolution 
setting  forth  that  the  abolition  of  Egyptian  slavery  would 
be  equally  profitable  and  pious.  It  is  not  only  "  the  claims 
"of  humanity"  that  have  suffered  from  "this  nefarious 
"  traffic,"  but  the  "  commercial  interests  of  England  and 
"  of  Europe."  This  is  not  a  way  of  looking  at  the  question 
which  is  calculated  to  bring  the  Anti-Slavery  Society 
either  recruits  or  money.  "  Legitimate  commerce "  is 
quite  able  to  look  after  itself,  without  having  a  philan- 
thropic Society  detailed  to  look  after  it.  The  purest 
intentions  sometimes  suffer  in  reputation  from  having 
interested  motives  attributed  to  them ;  but  this  is 
the  first  time  that  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
existence  of  such  motives  as  giving  philanthropy  an  addi- 
tional claim  on  public  notice.  The  claims  of  humanity  are 
evidently  supposed  to  be  made  more  attractive  by  being 


adulterated  with  commercial  interests.  A  similar  combi- 
nation is  well  known  to  grocers,  who  find  that  a  mixture 
of  coffee  and  chicory  commands  a  readier  sale  than  pure 
coffee.  Perhaps,  on  the  same  principle,  we  shall  shortly 
see  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  transformed  into  a  limited 
Company,  established  to  work  a  concession  from  the 
Khedive  by  the  labour  of  emancipated  slaves. 


A  FRENCH  CRITIC  ON  CARLYLE. 

"  PTUIE  cloud  passes  away,"  said  Professor  Tyndall,  when  un- 
JL  veiling  the  statue  of  Carlyle  on  Cheyne  Walk,  "the  cloud 
passes  away,  and  the  mountain  in  its  solid  grandeur  remains  ;  and 
thus,  when  all  the  temporary  dust  is  laid,  will  stand  out  erect  and 
clear  the  massive  figure  of  Carlyle."  The  cloud  has  not  yet 
quite  passed  away.  We  may,  indeed,  reasonably  hope  that  no 
further  addition  will  now  be  made  to  "the  rubbish-heaps  of  a 
barren  and  hateful  controversy,"  as  some  one  else  has  justly  styled 
those  miserable  discussions  which  Mr.  Froude  so  strangely  con- 
trived to  raise  over  his  dead  friend's  grave  ;  but  they  have  not  yet 
been  wholly  carted  off.  The  dust  they  raised  is  still  floating 
about  in  the  air ;  and  oue  feels  a  secret  misgiving  lest,  when  we 
do  finally  get  rid  of  it,  there  should  remain  some  permanent 
abatement  of  solidity  and  grandeur  in  the  figure  it  has  been 
veiling  from  our  eyes.  There  is  a  spice  of  malice  in  the 
best  of  us.  Whatever  the  moralist  may  say,  the  spectacle  of  a 
man  being  repaid  in  his  own  coin  is,  in  very  truth,  to  most 
eyes  more  enjoyable  than  that  heaping  of  hot  coals  which  we 
try  to  believe  is  the  most  righteous  and  effectual  form  of  human 
retribution.  Some  of  us  may  have  dipped  into  the  volumes 
of  Miss  Mitford's  correspondence  which  have  been  lately 
presented  to  a  world  a  little  perhaps  over-burdened  with  such 
matters.  Those  who  have  done  so  can  hardly  have  refrained  from 
a  smile  of  satisfaction  as  they  read  what  she  had  to  say  of  the 
man  who  could  find  it  in  his  heart  to  set  down  so  many  unwise 
and  cruel  things  of  his  fellow-workers,  and  not  seldom  even  of  men 
who  believed  themselves  his  friends.  "  So  much,"  wrote  that 
lady  in  1852,  "  so  much  for  Mr.  Carlyle,  who  has  had  the  double 
misfortune  of  writing  according  to  the  humour— that  is,  the  ill- 
humour — of  the  moment,  without  the  slightest  regard  to  consistency 
and  truth,  and  to  be  surrounded  by  none  but  admirers,  or 
listeners  borne  down  by  mere  noise.  In  England  his  fashion  is 
waning  rapidly,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that,  like  most  over- 
rated men,  he  will  live  to  share  the  common  fate  of  idols,  knocked 
down  by  his  former  worshippers  in  revenge  of  their  idolatry." 
Miss  Mitford  herself  preferred  to  be  surrounded  by  none  but  ad- 
mirers, and  as  Carlyle  has  told  us  in  the  plainest  possible  language 
what  he  thought  of  the  "  babbling  cohue  of  celebrated  scribbling 
women,"  it  is  clear  that  her  vision  outside  that  charmed  and  charm- 
ing circle  was  likely  to  be  a  little  distorted.  Her  utterances,  therefore, 
on  such  matters  (and  she  has  plenty  of  a  similar  nature)  are  of  no 
real  importance  to  us,  either  as  representing  the  spirit  of  the  hour, 
or  as  a  contribution  to  the  judgment  of  posterity.  They  may 
gratify  our  inborn  malice,  but  they  cannot  influence  our  verdict. 
To  consider  the  appearance  which  Carlyle  presents  to  a  Frenchman 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  English  language  and  English 
literature  both  past  and  present,  a  critic  of  more  catholic  taste  and 
surer  judgment  than  are  most  of  his  countrymen  when  dealing 
with  other  literatures  than  their  own,  is  far  more  to  the  purpose. 
Such  a  consideration  M.  Edmond  Scherer  offers  us  in  his  last 
volume  of  Etudes  sur  'la  Litterature  Contempoi-aine.  We  found 
some  words  to  say  lately  on  his  study  of  Wordsworth;  we  now 
propose  briefly  to  examine  his  opinion  of  Carlyle. 

It  may  be  said  at  once  that  the  prejudices  Mr.  Froude  has 
succeeded  in  raising  against  Carlyle's  memory  will  not  remain  un- 
gratitied  by  a  study  of  M.  Scherer.  The  beginning  of  the  end 
which  Miss  Mitford  professed  to  see  in  1852  M.  Scherer  sees  fully 
accomplished  in  188 1.  "I  know  not,"  he  writes  in  the  early  days 
of  February  while  the  old  man  lay  dying,  "  I  know  not  if  Carlyle 
still  lives/but  he  has  at  least  lived  long  enough  to  see  his  in- 
fluence outworn,  his  teaching  outdated."  And  yet  his  name 
will  last,  and  will  always  keep  a  place  in  the  history  of  English 
thought ;  for  he  "  has  given  a  check  to  the  reign  of  the  com- 
monplace"; "ily  a  chez  lui  sinon  un  philosophe,  du  moins  un 
accoucheur  d'esprits;"  This  is  in  effect  a  paraphrase,  an  enlarge- 
ment of  Professor  Tyndall's  phrase  that  Carlyle  was  a  "  dynamic 
force."  Of  such  forces  the  actual  power  passes  away  with 
the  work  of  explosion,  but  the  results  remain;  or,  as  another 
English  critic  has  expressed  it,  "Mr.  Carlyle  has  been  a  most 
powerful  solvent,  but  it  i3  the  tendency  of  solvents  to  be- 
come historic."  As  Mr.  Swinburne  considers  the  chief  glory  of 
Byron's  poetry  to  be  its  "  splendid  and  imperishable  excellence  of 
sincerity  and  strength,"  so  M.  Scherer  sees  in  Carlyle  the  prophet 
and  preacher  of  the  same  qualities.  "He  is  inexhaustible  in  hi.- 
denunciations  against  the  want  of  sincerity  and  manliness,  against 
the  pettinesses,  the  servility,  of  the  time.  ...  He  is  a  prophet, 
the  prophet  of  sincerity."  But,  alas !  he  is  not  a  prophet  only  ; 
he  is  a  mixture  "  de  prophete  et  de  bouffon."  He  who  passes 
for  a  sage  is  in  reality  the  very  opposite  of  a  sage.  Like  Lucetta 
he  has  "  no  reason  but  a  woman's  reason  "  for  his  likings  and  hie 
dislikings  "  ;  "  ilestcomme  les  enfants  et  les  femmes  qui  ne  savent, 
en  fait  de  jmrement,  dire  autre  chose  que  '  J'aime,'  ou, '  Je  deteste. 
Ha  is  too  fond,  M.  Scherer  thinks,  of  lashing  himself  on  all 
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occasions,  the  slightest  as  well  as  the  greatest,  into  that  "  lyric 
fury "  which  he  has  himself  told  us  should  he  employed 
only  on  the  greatest.  Let  us  admit,  says  this  terrible  critic, 
that  high  art  is  no  longer  possible,  that  literature  is  doomed 
to  decay,  that  the  time  for  great  things  has  gone  by  never 
to  return,  that  the  government  of  society  is  passing  into  hands  so 
coarse  and  spirits  so  uncultivated  that  our  traditional  feel- 
ings may  well  experience  a  sort  of  dismay — let  us  admit  that 
we  are  tending  towards  an  equality,  rational,  no  doubt,  but  at  the 
same  time  most  disagreeable — painful  assuredly  this  must  be  for 
one  plunged  headlong-  into  a  civilization  root  and  branch  opposed 
to  his  early  education,  but  is  there  not  something  childish  in 
thus  noisily  playing  the  mourner  for  the  dead?  ("  mais  n'y  a-t-il 
pas  quelque  enf'antillage  a  mener  si  bruyamment  le  deuil  du  passe?  ") 
M.  Scherer  has,  indeed,  read  his  favourite  English  writer  to  ad- 
vantage, for  surely  this  is  much  on  all-fours  with  Mr.  Arnold's 
famous  exposition  of  his  own  method — "  to  try  and  approach 
truth  on  one  side  after  another,  not  to  strive  or  cry,  nor  to  persist 
in  pressing  forward  on  any  one  side  with  violence  and  self-will — 
it  is  only  thus,  it  seems  to  me,  that  mortals  may  hope  to  gain  any 
vision  of  the  mysterious  goddess  whom  we  shall  never  see  except 
in  outline,  but  only  thus  even  in  outline.  He  who  will  do  nothing 
but  fight  impetuously  towards  her  on  his  own,  one,  favourite,  par- 
ticular line,  is  inevitably  destined  to  run  his  head  into  the  folds  of 
the  black  robe  in  which  she  is  wrapped."  Levis  minimeque 
pertivax  assuredly  Carlyle  was  not,  if  ever  man  was  not.  But 
dynamic  force  works  not  by  such  methods ;  and  force,  another 
Frenchman  has  said,  "  force  and  right  are  the  governors  of  this 
world  ;  force  till  right  is  ready."  And  the  same  Englishman,  Mr. 
Arnold,  has  praised  him  for  saying  it ! 

Clearly  so  nice  a  critic  of  style  as  M.  Scherer  will  have  much 
to  say  about  the  style  of  the  author  of  Sartor  Resartus  and 
Latter-Bay  Pamphlets.  He  has,  indeed,  very  much.  Hegel,  he 
reminds  us,  has  done  good  service  in  removing  the  barrier 
supposed  to  exist  between  matter  and  manner ;  there  cannot  be 
one  without  the  other ;  there  can  be  no  matter  which  has  not  its 
own  manner,  no  manner  which  does  not  necessitate  the  existence 
of  matter.  It  would  be  no  very  difficult  business  to  traverse  this 
axiom,  at  best  but  a  half-truth,  but  that  it  is  hardly  now  within 
our  purpose.  At  any  rate,  M.  Scherer  thinks  that  never  has 
this  truth  been  made  so  clear  as  by  Carlyle : — "  Jamais  les  deux 
choses  n'ont  ete  dans  un  rapport  plus  apparent  que  la  pensee  de 
Carlyle  et  sa  facon  d'ecrire."  Alike  in  those  grand  mystical  views 
of  the  Unknown,  in  the  spirit  in  which  he  contemplates  the 
problems  of  existence,  as  in  those  long  German  compounds,  those 
abnormal  comparatives  and  superlatives,  in  those  Immensities, 
those  Silences,  those  Eternal  Veracities,  in  that  "  phrase  brisee, 
martelee,"  he  finds  "  une  attitude  prise,"  "  une  affectation,"  "  je  ne 
sais  quel  air  de  pose."  But  M.  Scherer  surely  rather  contradicts 
his  illustration  of  Hegel's  saying  when  he  says  that  this  extra- 
ordinary style  was  not  native,  but  assumed : — "  Ces  laborieuses 
excentricites  font  moins  l'eflet  d'une  conviction  ou  d'une  nature 
que  du  besoin  d'appeler  l'attention."  No  doubt  the  style  got 
worse,  as  any  style  of  pronounced  individuality  must ;  "  le  propre 
du  manierisme  est  d'aller  toujours  se  fixant  et  se  figeant,  et  Ton 
peut  dire  que  la  diction  de  Carlyle  a  fini  par  devenir  du  gali- 
matias " ;  and  it  took  this  direction  from  two  causes — it  had  the 
twofold  advantage  "  d'etre  plus  facile  que  la  simplicite,  et  de 
piquer  la  curiosite  du  public."  Compared  with  the  style  of  Sartor 
Resartus,  no  doubt  the  style  of  his  earlier  writings  "  est  de 
1'anglais  ordinaire."  But  many  of  these  earlier  writings,  notably 
his  contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  had  to  be  translated 
into  "  ordinary  English "  before  they  appeared  in  print.  M. 
Scherer  points  out  that  the  flowing  vein  of  sympathy  which  runs 
through  Carlyle's  essays  on  Jean  Paul  Richter  arises  from  the 
writer's  consciousness  that  he  was  drawing  his  own  portrait.  He 
might  have  adduced  another  instance  where  Carlyle,  perhaps  less 
consciously,  told  again  his  own  tale.  In  his  essay  on  Mirabeau 
{London  and  Westminster  Revieio,  No.  8,  1837,  ten  years  after 
the  Richter  essay)  occurs  this  passage  : — "  In  the  old  Marquis  " 
(the  great  Mirabeau's  father)  "  there  dwells  withal  a  crabbed- 
ness,  stiff,  cross-grained  humour,  a  latent  fury  and  fuliginosity, 
very  perverting;  which  stiff  crabbedness,  with  its  pride,  obsti- 
nacy, affectation,  what  else  is  it  at  bottom  but  want  of  strength  ?  " 
and,  again,  this,  in  which  perhaps  there  lurks  something  more 
of  self-consciousness,  "  Marquis  Mirabeau  had  the  indisputablest 
ideas ;  but  then  his  style !  In  very  truth  it  is  the  strangest 
of  styles,  though  one  of  the  richest ;  a  style  full  of  originality, 
picturesqueness,  sunny  vigour  ;  but  all  cased  and  slated  over  three- 
fold in  metaphor  and  trope,  distracted  into  tortuosities,  disloca- 
tions; starting  out  into  crotchets,  cramp  turns,  quaintnesses,  and 
hidden  satire ;  which  the  French  head  had  no  ears  for.  Stron<* 
meat,  too  tough  for  babes ! "  The  literary  influence  of  Carlyle  has 
been,  M.  Scherer  thinks,  as  powerful  as  deplorable.  He  has 
founded  a  school  of  writers  in  which  many  great  talents  have  been 
hopelessly  lost.  One  he  names — Mr.  Ruskin.  He  has  ended  as 
did  Carlyle  himself,  "  par  passer  de  la  recherche  a  la  bizarrerie,  et 
de  l'affeetation  a  la  mystification."  Then  he  consoles  himself  once 
again  with  his  favourite  Englishman,  with  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold ; 
"  he  has,  I  fancy,  as  many  ideas  in  his  head  as  Carlyle,  as  much 
poetry  in  his  soul  as  Mr.  Ruskin ;  yet  he  does  not  on  that  account 
believe  himself  obliged  to  speak  '  comme  un  mystagogue.' "  But 
-hen  Mr.  Arnold  has  never  posed  as  a  "  dynamic  force." 
•  It  must  be  admitted  that  M.  Scherer  is  less  satisfactory  on 
Cirlyle  than  on  Wordsworth.  For  all  his  clear  head  and  stedfast 
will,  he  cannot,  any  more  than  Goethe  could,  quite  criticize  a  con- 


temporary as  he  can  one  at  a  distance.  But  whereas  Goethe  was 
disposed  to  err  rather  on  the  side  of  indulgence,  as  when  talking  of 
Byron  and  Scott,  and,  indeed,  went  so  far  as  to  confess  that,  in  the 
case  of  contemporaries,  criticism,  to  be  truly  formative,  must  have 
a  little  of  "  one-sided  enthusiasm,"  it  is  to  the  other  side  that 
M.  Scherer  is  rather  inclined  to  lean.  It  is  clear,  too,  that  he  ia 
less  at  home  with  Carlyle  than  with  Wordsworth.  One  can  hardly 
blame  him  for  this.  When  one  thinks  of  the  number  of  English- 
men who  have  withdrawn,  baffled  and  dismayed,  from  the  study 
of  that  imposing  battalion  of  volumes  in  which  Carlyle  has  preached 
the  golden  gospel  of  silence,  one  can  hardly  blame  a  Frenchman 
for  failing.  His  judgment  on  Carlyle  is,  of  course,  no  more  final 
than  Miss  Mitford's  ;  many  years  must  elapse  before  the  last  word 
can  be  spoken  on  a  man  who  died  last  year.  At  present,  Carlyle's 
work  is  passing  through  that  painful  period  of  reaction,  that  purga- 
tory in  which  the  work  of  all  conspicuous  men  of  letters  must  abide 
for  some  time  after  death  has  removed  them  from  our  presence  ;  and 
in  his  case  the  pains  have  no  doubt  been  rendered  doubly  severe  by 
the  indiscretions  of  his  biographer.  In  what  guise  he  will  emerge, 
whether  even  he  will  ever  emerge,  are  questions  for  our  children 
to  answer.  To  such  speculations  M.  Scherer  has  offered  his  con- 
tribution. One  could  wish  it  had  been  a  little  more  solid,  a  little 
more  definite  ;  one  could  wish  that  he  had  busied  himself  a  little 
less  with  the  negative  side  of  his  criticism,  a  little  more  with  the 
positive.  Even  the  praise  which  he  finds  for  Carlyle, "  qu'il  a  pu  se 
rendre  le  temoignage  d'avoir  servi  de  transition  entre  le  passi5  et  le 
present,"  and  which  he  considers  the  highest  glory  to  which  a 
thinker  can  aspire,  seems,  after  so  much  depreciation,  a  little 
meagre,  nor  perhaps  especially  well  selected  for  one  who  has  been 
all  along  represented  as  without  form  and  void  in  his  thunderous 
denunciations  of  the  present.  A  higher  title  to  praise  it  surely  is 
to  have  "  given  a  check  to  the  reign  of  the  commonplace,"  even 
though  it  must  be  balanced  by  a  too  ardent  devotion  to  the  reigE 
of  the  fantastic. 


THE  GOSPEL  OF  RELAXATION. 

THE  Gospel  of  Industry  has  become  a  hackneyed  and  thread- 
bare gospel,  as  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  had  the  wisdom  to 
perceive.  Earnest  people  have  spoken,  almost  impiously,  we 
think,  of  the  blessing  of  labour,  whereas  we  have  the  best  au- 
thority for  believing  that  labour  was  imposed  on  Adam  and  his 
children  as  a  punishment,  not  as  an  entertainment.  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  has  preached  the  first  sermon  of  the  Gospel  of  Relaxation 
in  New  York,  like  another  Paul  among  the  Athenians.  His  soul 
has  been  vexed  by  the  altars  and  the  incense  of  that  not  unknown 
god,  the  Almighty  Dollar,  the  cochon  d'or  of  modern  idolatry. 
Perhaps  no  English  visitor  to  the  shores  of  freedom  has  been  quite 
so  free  (before  his  return)  as  Mr.  Spencer.  He  criticized  the  poli- 
tical corruption  of  his  hosts  with  a  frankness  which  they  seem  to 
have  taken  in  very  good  part,  though  it  has  offended  many  a  sweet 
enthusiast  of  democracy  in  England.  Mr.  Spencer  thinks  no  more 
highly  of  Bosses  and  Caucuses  than  Mr.  Mark  Twain  does,  or  the  re- 
tiring author  of  Democracy,  or  any  Civil  Service  reformer  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Encouraged  by  the  attention  with 
which  his  warnings  were  received,  Mr.  Spencer  has  passed  from 
public  to  private  life,  and  given  the  Americans  a  piece  of  his 
philosophical  mind.  He  was  invited  to  a  big  dinner-party,  and 
partook,  doubtless,  of  gumbo,  terrapin,  prairie  chicken,  planked 
shad,  cat-fish,  hominy,  punkin  pies,  tomato  salad,  and  other  indi- 
genous delicacies.  He  fielded  out  while  Rev.  H.  W.  Beecher, 
Professors  Fiske,  Sumner,  and  Marsh,  and  ex-Secretary  Schurz 
had  each  his  oratorical  innings.  Mr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  too, 
sent  a  letter,  in  which  the  famous  humorist "  classed  Spencer  with 
Newton  and  Darwin."  No  man  is  a  prophet  in  his  own  country, 
and  perhaps  we  scarcely  reckon  Mr.  Spencer  quite  so  very  highly 
at  home.  Then  came  Mr.  Spencer's  own  innings,  and,  by  way  of 
replying  to  the  toast  of  his  health,  he  criticised  the  health  of  his 
entertainers.  The  men  of  New  York,  in  his  opinion,  are  in  all 
things  not  "  too  superstitious,"  but  too  industrious.  "  With 
Americans  work  is  a  passion,  and  even  deaths  from  overwork  are 
not  infrequent." 

It  would  be  difficult,  even  for  a  critic  who  knows  both  countrias 
well,  to  say  whether  Americans  need  this  gospel  more  than  we  do 
at  home.  Deaths  from  overwork  are  common  enough  here  or 
rather,  perhaps,  we  should  say,  deaths  from  over-wo'rry!  It  is  'not 
work  so  much  as  anxiety  about  work  that  does  men  harm  in  the 
long  run.  Different  sorts  of  work  entail  different  proportions  of 
worry.  At  the  Universities,  where  there  is  a  good  deal  of  over- 
work, men  do  themselves  less  injury  by  constant  study  than  by 
constant  anxiety  and  excitement  about  their  success  in  the  schools. 
This  anxiety  they  try  to  stifle  by  incessant  reading-,  and  so  they 
plod  on  till  they  break  down  from  over-training.  Over-work  at  a 
literary  effort— say  the  history  of  the  Lower  Empire,  or  any  topic 
of  that  sort— is  not  very  likely  to  damage  a  literary  recluse  who  is  not 
hurried  and  can  choose  his  own  time.  But  work  not  more  incessant  or 
more  absorbing  may  soften  the  brain  of  a  man  who  is  struggling  to 
support  his  family  by  his  pen,  or  to  push  his  way  in  the  vast  modem 
crowd  into  a  foremost  place  in  the  profession  of  letters  or  at  the 
Bar.  Such  a  man  does  not  feel  justified  in  refusing  any  work 
and  very  probably  this  habit  clings  to  him  after  he  could  afford  to 
pick  and_ choose  among  his  cases  or  among  the  journals  and  maga- 
zines which  ask  for  his  assistance.  Then  he  gets  nervous  about 
meeting  his  engagements,  and  when  he  has  come  to  that  pass 
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anxiety  breaks  kirn  down.  Similar  causes  work  far  more  rapidly, 
as  Mr.  Spencer  may  Lave  had  occasion  to  remark,  in  a  bustling 
commercial  city.  A  great  deal  of  the  "  overwork  "  of  business  men 
is  not  labour,  but  a  feverish  gambling  excitement  and  eagerness. 
In  one  of  Mr.  James's  short  stories,  The  Pension  Beaiuepas,  there 
is  a  laughable  and  pathetic  sketch  of  an  overworked  American. 
This  gentleman,  Mr.  Ruck,  was  sent  to  roam  abroad  by  his 
physicians.  "  I  didn't  sleep,"  he  said  ;  "  I  didn't  eat ;  I  took  no 
interest  in  my  food.  I  couldn't  hold  a  pen  ;  I  couldn't  sit  still. 
I  couldn't  walk  from  my  house  to  the  cars,  and  it's  only  a  little 
way.  I  lost  my  interest  in  business.  ...  I  had  been  paying 
strict  attention  to  business  for  twenty-three  years."  "  In  all  that 
time  you  never  had  a  holiday?"  says  the  other  person  in  the 
dialogue.  "  Sundays,"  the  overtasked  one  replied.  And  what 
had  Mr.  Ruck  gained?  Why  he  "  did  a  very  large  business, 
and  was  considerably  interested  in  lumber."  If  Mr.  Spencer 
has  found  America  peopled  by  a  race  of  llucks,  he  is  quite  right 
to  bid  them  take  things  more  easily.  To  say  that  all  this  com- 
mercial work  is  Mammon  worship  and  begotten  of  avarice  would 
be  far  too  severe.  Men  get  into  grooves,  and  cannot  get  out  of 
them.  One  man  dawdles,  another  toils  — neither  knows  exactly 
why,  neither  has  any  very  definite  aim.  The  dawdler  praises 
leisure  ;  and,  as  he  is  usually  a  University  man,  quotes  the  example 
of  the  deliciously  do-nothing  Greeks.  The  other  boasts  of  his 
industry,  which  is  but  a  bad  habit,  like  the  other  habit  of  drifting 
through  life.  The  advantage  is  perhaps  on  the  side  of  the 
dawdler  if  we  look  to  length  of  days,  on  the  side  of  the  worker  if 
we  remember  how  many  vacant  and  listless  hours  come  to  the  un- 
occupied. The  ideal  thing,  of  course,  is  to  get  plenty  of  work 
done  and  have  plenty  of  time  left  for  the  enjoyment  of  nature, 
sport,  society,  literature — by  which,  of  course,  we  mean  novels. 
Mr.  Spencer  himself  may  be  taken  as  an  example  r»i  the  happy 
thinker.  This  is  what  all  philosophers  should  wish  to  be.  lie 
has  adopted  the  plan  of  getting  assistants — we  do  not  say  "  ghosts," 
for  there  is  no  secret  in  the  matter — to  do  the  rough  work.  They 
prepare  vast  collections  of  facts,  out  of  which  Mr.  Spencer  spins 
his  theories.  The  objection  to  this  course  is  that  no  mortal 
man  can  really  read  a  book  except  with  his  own  eyes,  and  that 
no  one  can  trust  to  the  facts  collected  by  another.  Every  one 
sees  in  a  book  what  he  brings  the  eyes  to  see.  One  leader, 
for  want  of  special  knowledge,  or  special  bent  of  thought,  misses 
an  essential  lact.  Another  misses  an  essential  qualification.  If 
genius  is  needed  to  co-ordinate  and  analyse  facts,  it  is  just  as 
much  needed  to  bring  the  facts  together.  Aristotle  made  his 
own  "  sociological "  tables  and  historical  collections  of  details 
about  the  working  of  baibarous  and  civilized  communities.  Much 
labour  would  be  spared,  and  much  time  for  relaxation  won,  if 
men  of  letters  could  depend  on  collaboration,  and  on  the  hodman's 
work  of  others.  But,  though  Mr.  Spencer  may  find  the  system 
■work  in  his  hands,  and  though  it  has  worked  and  does  work  very 
well  in  liction,  we  doubt  whether  labour  can  well  be  spared  in 
this  way  by  the  scientific  historian.  Most  m3n  of  letters,  like 
people  of  every  other  profession,  will  find  that  they  must  do  for 
themselves  what  they  wish  to  be  done  well. 

The  only  true  way  to  avoid  overwork  is  to  moderate  our  ambi- 
tions. Many  of  us  do  so  with  perfect  success.  We  have  a  "  great 
■work,"  of  one  sort  or  another,  planned  in  our  minds,  but  we  gra- 
dually find  that  to  undertake  it  would  overtax  our  strength.  We 
do  not  at  once  abandon  the  idea ;  but  it  remains  a  pleasant  vision 
on  the  mental  horizon — an  agreeable  tiling  to  reflect  upon,  a 
distant  hope.  The  ambition  becomes  harmless,  but  not  useless. 
Nothing  is  won  for  the  human  race,  and  no  earthly  gain  comes  to 
the  dreamer.  But  his  purpose  has  helped  him  through  this  short 
life,  and  that  is  all  to  the.  good.  It  is  better  (though  a  good  deal 
less  heroic)  to  fail  in  t bis  way  than  to  fail  in  the  other  way — to 
break  down  under  a  labour  that  will  never  be  accomplished,  and 
come  to  early  death  or  premature  dotage.  It  is  wisdom  to  recognize 
the  limits  of  our  strength,  to  retire  from  business  with  a  comfort- 
able fortune  rather  than  to  come  to  grief  in  the  quest  of  a 
million,  to  live  and  die  unknown, 

With  no  work  done,  but  great  works  undone, 

rather  than  to  break  the  brain  against  an  impossible  endeavour. 
The  weak  side  of  this  philosophy  is  that  it  may  lead  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  twins  in  the  Golden  Butterjly.  But  these  followers 
of  art  never  did  anything  at  all ;  we  are  only  arguing,  like  Mr. 
Spencer,  against  trying  to  do  too  much.  Ambition,  as  we  have 
said,  is  not  more  the  cause  of  that  failure  than  habit.  When  men 
are  once  in  the  groove  of  money-niakiug,  scribbling,  pleading  at 
the  Bar,  they  forget  tbat  life  exists  as  a  whole,  and  should  be  lived 
lor  its  own  sake.  They  mistake  the  means  for  the  end,  and 
make  work  for  themselves  as  diligently  as  if  they  had  to  satisfy 
the  fiend  of  Michael  Scott.  The  greater  magician  of  the  same 
clan  was  driven  by  circumstance,  not  by  choice,  into  this  error. 
Sir  Walter  said,  and  with  truth,  that  he  was  naturally  a  very 
indolent  man.  Yet  no  one  ever  did  more  work,  not  even  Southey, 
and  both  came  to  the  same  end. 

Wre  have  such  crowds  of  examples  of  overwork  in  England  that 
it  is  hard  to  believe  the  Americans  can  be  much  worse  than 
ourselves.  Mr.  Spencer  says  the  men  grow  grey  ten  years  earlier 
than  in  England.  Mr.  O.  W.  Holmes  h  is  written  a  pleasant  poem 
on  the  "  grey-haired  boys,"  but  we  had  not  guessed  that  the  boys 
were  prematurely  grey.  If  Mr.  Spencer  can  support  his  assertions 
(as  no  doubt  he  can)  by  statistics,  we  may  suppose  that  something 
in  the  climate  make3  Americans  "  coony  "  before  their  day.  Their 
"women  are  sometimes  said,  whether  truly  or  not,  to  age  earlier 


than  the  British  fair.  But,  to  be  sure,  their  women  also  work 
very  hard  at  amusing  themselves.  Even  in  Greece  (where  no 
free  man  did  anything  but  enjoy  himself)  Pindar  says  that 
many  grew  grey  almost  in  yoitth.  "  So  also  on  young  men 
grow  oftentimes  grey  hairs  even  before  the  natural  season  of  man's 
life  "  (Olymp.  iv.)  The  speech  is  put  in  the  mouth  of  an 
athlete  addressing  Hypsipyle  immediately  after  he  had  won  the 
foot  race  in  bronze  armour.  So  here  is  classical  comfort  for 
young  Americans  who,  like  the  laborious  Shelley,  are  "youths 
with  hoary  hair."  With  such,  Mr.  Spencer  says,  "relaxation 
becomes  a  physical  impossibility."  Yet  poker,  yachting,  hunting, 
camping  out,  base  ball,  and  limitless  flirtation  are  recognized 
American  institutions,  "  though  perhaps  a  little  gay."  In  these, 
surely,  there  is  relaxation  enough.  We  cannot  share  Mr.  Spencer's 
gloomy  dread  that  the  Americans,  the  people  of  Hanlan  and 
Myers,  may  become  degenerate  by  reason  of  overwork  and  its 
effects  on  the  offspring  of  the  toilsome.  Indeed,  but  a  few  days 
since  Mr.  Spencer  took  a  much  more  rosy  view.  He  foresaw  the 
time  when  the  Celtic,  Teutonic,  and  other  Aryan  elements  of  the 
American  nation  would  be  fused  into  a  magnificent  and  previously 
unparalleled  race,  capable  of  living  up  to  Republican  institutions. 
The  evidence,  on  the  whole,  seems  in  favour  of  a  future  stock  of 
highly-cultivated  giants,  all  as  strong  as  Mr.  Bonnor,  as  swift  as 
Mr.  Myers,  and  as  gifted  as  Gifted  Hopkins.  These  will  occupy 
the  continent ;  nor  will  New  Yorkers  degenerate  into  Fuegians, 
dressed  only  in  clam-shells,  and  eating  only  oysters  without 
pepper  or  vinegar.  That  would  be  the  result  of  overwork,  if 
carried  far  enough  ;  but  we  look  for  nothing  of  the  sort.  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  being  too  careful ;  of  intellectually  molly- 
coddling oneself,  if  the  expression  may  be  permitted.  The  New 
York  poet  must  not  be  daunted  by  Mr.  Spencer.  Bo  not  let  him 
retire  to  the  woods,  or  to  bed  for  months,  after  contributing  a 
sonnet  to  the  Century.  The  hard  workers  of  the  continent  have 
worn  well.  Mr.  Holmes,  Mr.  Longfellow,  Mr.  Whittier, 
Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Emerson,  are  examples  of  patriarchal  toilers. 
Mr.  Lowell  has  not  overtaxed  his  intellect;  and,  generally 
speaking,  American  men  of  letters  "have  lived  out  all  the 
length  of  all  their  days,"  or  seem  in  a  fair  way  to  do  so. 
But  Mr.  Ho  wells  must  be  very  cautious,  and  so  must  Mr. 
W7arner.  The  sword  (when  it  is  as  brilliant  and  keen  as  their 
battle-blades)  wears  out  the  perishable  sheath  ;  and  writers  who 
have  supplanted  Bickens  and  Thackeray  must  beware  of  the 
excessive  toil  which  appears  to  have  shortened  the  days  of  the 
author  of  Pickwick.  \Ve  cannot  spare  his  American  successors,  in 
whose  hands  fiction  has  become  a  finer  art,  and  who  have  taught 
us  to  find  the  played-out  masters  of  our  youth  no  longer  endurable. 
As  to  the  statistics  of  work  among  Americans  interested  in  lumber 
we  have  no  information.  But  we  must  still  regard  Mr.  Ruck  as 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  even  in  Wall  Street.  Indeed, 
if  American  city  men  are  working  themselves  into  idiocy,  no 
traces  of  it  are  yet  observable  in  their  management  of  railway  and 
other  stocks.  The  Caucasian  of  the  West  is  not  yet  played  out, 
nor  is  his  bag  of  tricks  exhausted. 


MODERX  MIRACLES. 

THE  announcement  of  an  article  on  "  Modern  Miracles  "  in  the 
current  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  by  "  Richard  F. 
Clarke,  S.J.''  naturally  roused  our  curiosity.    The  subject  itself 
is  an  interesting  one,  on  which  the  last  word  has  certainly  not 
yet  been  spoken,  and  the  writer  is  known  as  a  former  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  and  the  present  editor  of  the 
Jesuit  organ,  the  Month,  to  which  by  the  by  he  has  lately 
contributed  a  singularly  shallow  review  of  the  life  and  work 
of  Dr.  Pusey.     That  a  discussion  of  modern   miracles  by  a 
Jesuit  father  would  contain  a  vindication  of  their  credibility  was 
of  course  sufficiently  obvious.     But  the  general  view  of  the 
matter  attributed  by  Mr.  Lecky  to  the  educated  world  of  our  own 
day,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant — with  questionable  accuracy 
as  regards  the  former  at  all  events — is  hardly  one  that  can 
satisfy  any  serious  thinker,  and  is  expressly  declared  by  himself 
to  be  unsatisfactory.    They  speak,  he  says,  of  such  alleged  occur- 
ences with  undisguised  scorn  and  incredulity,  "not  because  they 
are  unsupported  by  evidence  but  because  they  are  miraculous." 
If  you  speak  to  them  on  the  subject,  they  will  reply  with  a  shrug 
or  a  sneer,  will  regret  that  such  stories  should  be  circulated  ia  the 
present  da)-,  and  will  be  careful  to  add  that  Catholics  are  not 
bound  to  believe  them.    This  he  considers  to  be  the  ordinary 
tone  adopted  by  the  great  body  of  educated  Roman  Catholics,  lay 
and  clerical,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  minority  of  Catholic 
priests.    And  yet  their  incredulity  cannot  be  accounted 'for  by 
saying    that   miracles  as  such    are  impossible    or  extremely 
improbable,  for   if  we  grant  the  existence  of  spiritual  beiDgs 
of  power   and   wisdom  immeasurably   transcending  our  own, 
it  is  only  reasonable  to  believe  that  "  they  might,  by  a  normal 
exercise  of  their  powers,  perform  feats  as  far  surpassing  the  under- 
standing of  the  most  gilted  of  mankind,  as  the  electric  telegraph 
and  the  prediction  of  an  eclipse  surpass  the  faculties  of  a  savage. 
Nor  can  it  arise  simply  from  a  want  of  evidence,  for  "very  few  of 
the  minor  facts  of  history  are  authenticated  by  as  much  evidence 
as  the  Stigmata  of  St.  Francis,  or  the  miracle  of  the  holy  thorn," 
which  last  is,  however,  we  may  observe,  as  universally  repudiated 
as  the  former  is  very  generally  accepted  by  Roman  Catholics  on 
account  of  its  connexion  with  the  Janseuists.    The  simple  fact  is 
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that,  through  the  habit  of  thought  fostered  by  the  advance  of 
civilization,  "alleged  miracles  are  rejected  with  immediate  un- 
reasoning incredulity  even  by  the  members  of  a  Church  which  has 
done  everything  to  prepare  the  mind  for  their  reception."  This  is 
not,  as  has  already  been  implied,  quite  a  correct  estimate  ot  the 
prevalent  tone  of  Roman  Catholic  opinion  on  the  subject  in  our 
own  day,  whatever  it  may  have  been  forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  The 
religious  revival  of  the  last  half-century  lias  done  much  to  restore 
a  belief  in  supernatural  agencies  among  the  educated  classes  both 
within  and  without  the  Roman  pale  ;  among  the  uneducated,  it 
need  scarcely  be  said,  it  never  died  out,  as  is  indeed  very 
abundantly  illustrated  in  an  article  of  Dr.  Jessop's  in  this  same 
number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  on  "  Superstition  in  Arcady  ;" 
<snly  he  seems  to  think  the  faith  of  Arcadian  "  Meetingers  "  is  much 
stronger  in  the  devil  and  his  angels  than  in  the  existence  of  any 
blessed  spirits.  We  are  not  however  so  much  concerned  here 
with  the  prevalent  beliefs  either  of  Catholics  or  Protestants,  of 
whatever  class,  on  these  matters  as  with  Mr.  Clarke's  treatment  of 
the  question,  to  which  we  looked  forward  with  an  interest  doomed, 
as  will  presently  appear,  to  severe  disappointment.  Had  his 
article  been  delivered  as  a  sermon  from  the  pulpit  of  Farm  Street, 
or  appeared  as  a  theological  treatise  on  the  motives  of  credibility 
addressed  to  his  own  co-religionists,  which  would  be  its  most 
natural  place,  there  would  have  been  nothing  to  say  against  it 
except  that  it  is  very  dull  reading.  But  we  might  have  sup- 
posed that  in  a  paper  composed  not  for  a  religious,  still  less  a 
Roman  Catholic,  periodical,  but  addressed  to  the  English  public, 
the  writer  would  Lave  ■  at  least  endeavoured  to  approach  his 
subject  from  a  general  and  philosophical  rather  than  trom  an  ex- 
clusively technical  and  theological  point  of  view,  and  would  have 
manifested  some  appreciation  of  its  wider  bearings,  instead  of  pre- 
senting us  with  a  sort  of  graduated  scale  of  the  various  lawful  or 
unlawful  attitudes  of  mind  towards  particular  classes  of  alleged 
miracles  in  which  good  or  bad  Catholics  respectively  may  or  may 
not  indulge,  ranging  from  downright  heresy  to  what  is  false, 
scandalous,  censurable,  or  "  intolerable  insolence.''  Such  a  disserta- 
tion— partaking  rather  of  the  nature  of  spiritual  direction  to  those 
concerned — would  have  a  limited  interest  for  outsiders  if  its  accu- 
racy were  so  far  unimpeachable,  and  it  is  difficult  to  concede  that 
very  modified  measure  of  praise  to  what  is  really  little  more  under 
a  high-sounding  title  than  a  roundabout  and  clumsy  piece  of 
Argumentation  designed  to  establish  the  duty  of  all  good  Catholics 
to  believe  in  the  apparition  of  our  Lad}'  of  Lourdes.  However,  the 
wiiter  is  in  some  respects  a  representative  man,  and  it  is  worth 
while  to  inquire  how  such  a  theme  presents  itself  to  an  earnest 
and  thoroughgoing  though  not  very  clear-headed  and  certainly 
somewhat  narrow-minded  ultramontane  convert.  We  suspect  that 
some  of  his  more  experienced  colleagues  will  not  be  very  eager  to 
thank  him  for  his  exposition  of  it. 

The  article  begins  with  an  inquiry  as  to  what  is  "  of  faith"  as 
.to  modern  miracles,  and  it  is  of  course  admitted  that  nothing  is 
of  faith  except  the  existence  of  miraculous  power  in  the  Church 
as  involved  in  the  promise  of  her  Divine  Founder ;  to  deny  the 
.actual  exercise  of  that  power  in  the  present  day  is  "  false  and 
•scandalous"  and  inconsistent  wi'.'i  proved  facts,  but  not  positively 
heretical.  As  regards  any  particular  case  however  there  is  a 
further  question  to  be  asked.  "  Modern  miracles  are  of  three 
kinds,"  not  distinguished  however,  as  inight  have  been  supposed, 
by  their  intrinsic  character  or  the  evidence  producible  for  them, 
but  simply  by  the  amount  of  ecclesiastical  authorization  they  have 
.received,  and  on  this  test  depends  the  amount  of  credence  due  to 
them.  There  are  first  those  miracles  which  have  been  examined  and 
approved  by  the  Holy  See,  to  deny  which  would  be  "  presump- 
tuous and  rash,"  and  if  this  approval  be  embodied  in  a  Bull 
-of  Canonization,  whoever  denies  the  miracles  thus  authenticated 
•can  only  escape  the  charge  of  "  intolerable  insolence  "  on  the  plea 
of  excessive  lolly  or  of  a  perversity  amounting  almost  to  mono- 
mania. It  is  true  indeed  that  the  statements  contained  in  such  a 
Bull  are  not  absolutely  infallible,  though  the  sentence  itself  is  in- 
fallible. This  at  least  is  Mr.  Clarke's  opinion,  but  he  informs  us 
in  a  note  that  f  some  theologians,  among  whom  is  Suarez  " — pro- 
.bably  the  greatest  theologian  his  Order  ever  produced — "  do  not  hold 
it  heretical  to  deny  the  Pope's  infallibility  in  canonization,"  though 
any  one  who  did  so  would  incur  all  sorts  of  evil  "  notes."  Con- 
sidering that  saints  have  been  canonized,  like  St.  John  of  Nepomuk, 
whose  story  is  a  pure  fiction,  and  others  whose  claims  to  the 
honour  are  more  than  questionable,  like  the  cruel  persecutor, 
St.  Peter  Arbues,  iuiallibilists  would  do  wisely  to  prefer  the  more 
cautious  judgment  of  Suarez  to  Mr.  Clarke's.  But  to  proceed. 
The  second  class  of  miracles  are  those  which  have  received  no 
formal  sanction  at  Rome,  but  have  been  approved  by  some  local 
-authority  or  are  mentioned  in  the  Breviary  or  Martyrology.  As 
to  local  authorities,  no  bishop  would  be  likely  to  sanction  a 
miracle  without  the  very  strongest  ground,  and  to  dispute  his 
verdict  would  therefore  ordinarily  be  "  most  rash,  presumptu- 
ous, and  profane."  One  might  have  supposed  that  miracles  as- 
serted in  the  Breviary— the  one  authorized  manual  of  public 
and  private  devotion  for  priests  and  people  throughout  the 
entire  Roman  Church  —  stood  on  much  higher  ground,  and 
had  at  least  an  equal  sanction  with  those  recorded  in  Papal 
Bulls,  the  more  so  as  they  are  often  introduced  not  only  into 
lessons  but  collects,  and  thus  form  an  integral  part  of  direct  and 
solemn  acts  of  worship.  On  the  contrary  we  may  "  rationalize  " 
them  as  freely  as  Fuhemerus  rationalized  the  old  Greek  myths. 
"  For  instance,  in  the  office  lor  St.  Catharine,  we  read  that  she 
was  carried  by  angels  alter  her  death  to  a  monastery  on  Mount 


Sinai,"  and  this  statement  is  embodied  in  the  collect  used  both  in 
the  office  and  the  mass.  "  Yet  many  good  and  loyal  Catholics  regard 
the  whole  story  as  an  invention,  founded  on  the  frequent  use  of 
the  term  'angels'  as  applied  to  men  consecrated  to  God  and  living 
a  life  of  chastity ;  so  that  they  rationalize  the  story  to  the  very 
ordinary  fact  that  the  monks  on  Mount  Sinai  had  so  great  a  vene- 
ration for  the  saint  that  they  carried  her  sacred  body  to  their 
cemetery  on  the  mountain-top."  Other  examples  are  given.  Be 
it  so  ;  but  the  most  ordinary  reverence,  to  say  nothing  of  candour, 
would  suggest  the  removal  of  such  "  inventions"  from  the  language 
of  solemn  prayer,  where  they  are  made  a  plea  for  the  highest  gifts 
and  graces.  Moreover,  the  collect  for  St.  Catharine  as  quoted 
here  runs  thus — the  italics  are  our  own — "O  God  who  didst  give 
the  law  to  Moses  on  the  top  of  Mount  Sinai,  and  in  the  same 
place  didst  by  Thy  holy  angels  wondrously  place  the  body 
of  the  Blessed  Catharine,"  &c.  If  we  may  rationalize  one 
story,  why  not  the  other  also  ?  They  are  placed  precisely  on  a 
par  in  the  language  of  the  collect,  and  if  "  loyal  Catholics  "  may 
regard  the  second  as  an  "  invention,"  why  not  the  first  also  ? 
The  legend  of  St.  Catharine,  if  we  may  trust  the  language  of  the 
ritual,  must  stand  or  fall  with  the  Divine  promulgation  of  the 
decalogue.  We  come  thirdly  to  miracles  which  have  received  no 
formal  approbation  at  all ;  but  here,  again,  a  distinction  must  be 
drawn.  When  a  particular  spot,  or  fountain,  or  image,  becomes  a 
favourite  resort  of  pilgrims,  and  there  is  "  a  sort  of  consensus " 
on  the  part  of  those  acquainted  with  the  facts  that  miracles  have 
been  wrought  there — as  in  the  case  of  St.  Winifred's  Well  in 
North  Wales — it  would  be  foolish  and  wrong  to  doubt  it ;  if  there 
is  no  such  consensus,  people  are  free  to  j  udge  for  themselves  as 
they  please. 

So  much  for  general  principles,  but  the  strangest  part  of  the 
paper  is  the  concluding  application  of  these  principles  "to  the 
case  which  is  prominent  iu  the  present  day,  and  which,"  adds  the 
writer,  "  I  have  had  specially  in  view  throughout."  This  parti- 
cular case  is  that  of  the  apparition  and  miracles  of  our  Lady  of 
Lourdes,  and  the  writer's  treatment  of  it  strikingly  illustrates  his 
purely  arbitrary  method  of  dealing  with  the  whole  question. 
He  had  just  before  cursorily  noticed  the  apparition  of  La  Salette 
— which  was  quite  as  "  prominent "  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago 
as  Lourdes  is  now — and  quietly  observed  that  while  "  some  de- 
fend it  as  a  well-established  case  of  supernatural  interference, 
others  denounce  it  as  a  mere  imposition,  an  invention  of  two 
naughty  children  "  ;  and  he  leaves  "  loyal  Catholics  "  perfectly  free 
to  choose  which  alternative  they  please.  Good;  but  are  they  not 
equally  free  to  think  as  they  please  about  Lourdes  ?  By  no  means ; 
it  has  been  formally  sanctioned  "  after  a  most  careful  and  thorough 
investigation"  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  as  well  as  by  the 
consentient  voice  of  Catholics,  bishops,  priests,  and  laymen  all  over 
the  world.  On  the  story  of  the  apparition,  which  looked  extremely 
like  "  the  invention  of "  one  "  naughty  child "  or  her  spiritual 
prompter,  Mr.  Clarke  is  discreetly  silent ;  but  he  gives  us  three 
"test  cases "  of  alleged  miraculous  cures  at  Lourdes.  And  he 
concludes  that  whoever  presumes  to  reject  this  combined  weight 
of  authority  and  evidence  "  writes  himself  down  a  fool,"  besides 
showing  his  gross  disrespect  for  ecclesiastical  authority  and  the 
general  consent  of  the  faithful.  Into  the  alleged  evidence  of  mira- 
culous cures  we  cannot  enter  here,  further  than  to  say  that,  if  it 
were  all  admitted,  it  would  not  prove  the  truth  of  the  apparition, 
and  that  the  evidence — not  exclusively  Catholic — for  the  mira- 
culous ecstacies,  fasts,  and  bleedings  of  Louise  Lateau  is  at 
least  equally  strong  ;  yet  Mr.  Clarke  declines  to  express  any 
opinion  upon  it  either  way.  But  the  point  we  desire  espe- 
cially to  insist  upon  is  the  curious  inconsistency  of  his  com- 
parative treatment  of  Lourdes  and  La  Salette.  We  have  seen 
what  he  says  of  the  duty  of  "a  loyal  Catholic"  in  the  former 
case.  But  as  to  La  Salette,  "  his  wisest  and  best  plan  is  to  refuse 
an  opinion  altogether;  to  tell  his  questioner  that  it  may  be  true, 
and  it  may  be  false  ;  and  that,  if  he  is  anxious  to  arrive  at  a 
decision,  he  had  better  study  existing  documents,  or  visit  the 
spot,  or  cross-question  witnesses  who  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
facts."  There  is  a  charming  candour  and  simplicity  about  this 
advice,  but  why  is  not  the  same  rule  applied  to  "  the  particular 
case  which  is  prominent  at  the  present  day  "  ?  The  writer  would 
probably  reply  that  there  is  higher  authority  and  better  evidence 
lor  Lourdes.  The  real  reason  is  that  the  pilgrimage  to 
Lourdes  is  still  iu  vogue,  while  La  Salette  has  had  its  day. 
Mr.  Clarke  may  not  be  old  enough  to  remember — he  was 
at  all  events  not  then  a  Roman  Catholic — the  stir  and  enthusiasm 
created  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  by  the  now  forgotten 
apparition  of  La  Salette.  It  was  examined  and  formally  approved 
alter  long  deliberation  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  ;  it  was  trum- 
peted by  a  consensus  of  bishops,  priests,  and  laymen  all  over  the 
world  ;  it  had  something  very  like  papal  commendation  ;  the  scene 
of  the  miracle  was  thronged  by  pilgrims  as  earnest  and  devout  as 
are  now  to  be  found  thronging  to  Lourdes  ;  there  was  even  a 
special  collection  of  hyinns,  with  appropriate  tunes,  published  in 
honour  of  "  our  Lady  blest  of  La  Salette,"  and  sung,  we  believe, 
in  church;  churches  and  altars  were  dedicated  to  her;  public 
attention  was  ostentatiously  challenged,  and  articles  on  the  subject 
appeared  in  the  'rimes  and  the  Edinburgh  Review,  as  well  as  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Rambler,  while  Bishop  Ullathorne  of  Bir- 
mingham came  forward  as  the  ardent  apologist  of  this  new 
divine  manifestation  against  its  Protestant  and  Liberal  Catholic 
assailants.  In  short,  faith  in  La  Salette  was  a  test  proof 
of  Catholic  loyalty,  and  those  who  ventured  to  hint  at  a 
doubt  were  branded  with  all  the  bad  "  notes,'"  short  of  positive 
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heresy,  -which  Father  Clarke  reserves  for  doubters  of  Lourdes 
or  St.  Januarius.  Yet  within  a  few  years  this  whole  elaborate 
fabric  has  collapsed.  The  story  of  the  apparition,  which  sounded 
at  first  less  violently  improbable  than  the  vision  of  Bernadette  at 
Lourdes,  was  proved  to  be  an  imposture,  and  the  "  two  naughty 
children" — both,  we  believe,  now  dead — grew  up  in  different 
ways  very  naughty  indeed  ;  their  tale  was  discredited  and  their 
predictions  remained  unfulfilled.  So  our  Lady  of  La  Salette  has 
been  quietly  dethroned,"  and  the  Jesuit  apologist  of  modern 
miracles  can  only  spare  her  a  passing  bow  as  he  hastens  on  to  offer 
his  homage  at  the  more  "  prominent  "  and  popular  shrine  of  our 
Lady  of  Lourdes.  Another  twenty  years  hence — if  he  lives  long 
enough — he  may  find  the  Jesuit  convert  of  the  future  treating 
Lourdes,  with  equal  reason,  even  as  he  has  treated  La  Salette. 
In  saying  this  we  pronounce  no  opinion  on  the  wider  and  very 
interesting  question  which  his  paper  professes  to  raise,  but  on 
which  he  has  wholly  failed — has  scarcely  indeed  attempted — to 
throw  any  fresh  light. 


UNKNOWN  ENGLISH. 

IT  is  well  known  (especially  in  New  York  and  Boston)  that, 
though  Englishmen  are  ignorant  of  many  things,  there  is 
nothing  of  which  they  are  so  ignorant  as  of  their  own  language. 
This  general  maxim,  however,  is  never  so  particularly  enforced  as 
when  one  studies  a  dictionary,  especially  an  English-foreign  dic- 
tionary. There  lies  before  us  an  exceedingly  careful  English-Greek  ! 
Lexicon,  compiled  by  Messrs.  Lascarides  and  Myriantheus,  and 
published  by  Mr.  Trubner.  For  fifteen  years,  it  seems,  Mr.  Las- 
carides has  been  diligently  noting  the  contents  of  all  English,  ( 
American,  and  even  French  dictionaries  which  he  could  get  hold  | 
of,  and  translating  them  into  Greek,  modern  as  well  as  ancient.  The 
materials  which  his  partner  wcnrep  peXiacra  (plXepyos,  as  he  poeti- 
cally observes,  has  thus  got  together,  Dr.  Myriantheus  has  compiled 
and  thrown  into  shape ;  and  thus  the  two  gentlemen  have  pre- 
sented the  public  with  a  very  complete  vocabulary  of  the  two — 
one  might  almost  say  the  three — languages  in  two  stout  little 
volumes.  They  do  not  give  by  any  means  the  first  experience  of  ! 
the  kind  of  which  we  are  speaking,  but  they  give  the  latest.  It  is 
natural  that  foreigners  compiling  their  books  from  other  books, 
and  not  from  a  knowledge  of  the  current  language,  or  even  from 
a  study  of  classical  authors  merely,  should  admit  what  is  obsolete  I 
and  unclassical.  Messrs.  Lascarides  and  Myriantheus  have  been 
by  no  means  as  unfortunate  in  their  proceeding  as  some  others. 
They  have  not,  like  the  unlucky  compiler  of  a  German  dictionary 
once  much  used  by  schools,  industriously  extracted  from  Grose  | 
and  Bailey  and  suchlike  sources  all  the  words  which  the  modest 
muse  expresses  by  blanks,  and  laboriously  paraphrased  them  in  ! 
German.  Messrs.  Lascarides  and  Myriantheus  have  not,  we  say, 
done  this;  and,  though  their  Glossary  sometimes  bears  traces  of 
that  consultation  of  French  dictionaries  to  which  they  confess, 
by  including  words  which  are  certainly  not  English,  the  great 
majority  of  the  words  have  all  the  justification  which  they  can 
derive  from  having  appeared  in  English  and  American  diction- 
aries already.  It  is  all  the  odder  to  discover  how  many  of  them 
would  hopelessly  puzzle  an  average  Englishman,  unless  he  exer- 
cised a  kind  of  philological  divination  on  them. 

How  many  people,  for  instance,  who  read  this  page  can 
honestly  say  that  they  know  what  an  abacot  is,  and  how  many 
more  are  aware  that  abaisance  is  not  by  any  means  a  mere  effort 
of  Jeames  or  any  of  his  imitators  to  spell  obeisance  ?  Aban- 
nition,  for  banishment,  is  a  sufficiently  dreadful  word,  and  it 
is  satisfactory  to  know  that  it  is  marked  (rare)  in  the  Eng- 
lish dictionaries  from  which  Mr.  Lascarides  working  wcrmp 
[itXiaa-a  extracted  it.  Abare  by  itself,  and  without  a  context, 
has  a  most  enigmatical  appearance,  and  one  is  grateful  for  the 
Greek  interpretation  which  discovers  it  to  be  equal  to  bare.  It  may 
be  suggested,  by  the  by,  to  certain  writers  of  the  present  day  that 
the  invariable  subjoining  of  a  Greek  translation  to  their  work 
would  be  by  no  means  lost  labour,  as  rendering  it  currently  legible 
to  a  much  larger  number  of  persons  in  England  (we  do  not  know 
about  America)  than  it  is  in  its  present  state.  Abb,  again — who 
will  pretend  that  he  knows  what  abb  means,  except  that  there  was 
a  Saint  of  that  name,  who  has  a  Head  somewhere  near  Berwick  ? 
All  honest  men,  not  being  weavers,  will  answer,  Not  I.  But 
abb,  it  seems,  is  but  another  name  for  the  warp  in  weaving. 
Shortly  afterwards  we  come  to  a  word  which,  but  for  the  Greek, 
would,  we  confess,  have  completely  posed  us.  This  is  "  abeched." 
Thanks  to  the  Greek,  we  know  that  this  means  satisfied  ;  but  what 
its  derivation  is,  unless  it  be  "  fed  with  beech-nuts  "  (which  is  a 
philological  guess  of  the  old  kind),  or  who  uses  it,  we  know  not. 
The  faithful  Webster  is  silent,  so  is  Mr.  Skeat ;  and,  though 
somebody  may  have  met  it  somewhere,  and  be  able  to  tell 
us,  we  are  prepared  to  have  to  wait  for  Dr.  Murray  and  the 
Coquecigrues.  We  cannot  help  thinking  abiliment  a  very  vile 
word,  though  Ford  used  it.  To  activate,  for  to  set  in 
activity,  has  Bacon  to  father  it,  and  it  is  curious  that 
French  has  preserved  the  same  word  in  full  use,  though 
we  should  doubt  whether  any  English  writer  of  the  hist 
two  centuries  has  it.  But  actitation  for  constant  action  is 
certainly  no  loss.  Neither  can  we  regret  adact  in  the  sense  of 
"  drive  on,"  nor  do  we  recommend  the  youthful  modern  Greek  to 
employ  it  frequently  in  his  English  composition.  An  adelite,  we 
must  confess,  drove  us  to  books  of  reference,  for  Mr.  Lascarides's 


raxi'Sa'truXos  was  not  very  instructive.  It  seems  that  it  is  "  a 
Moorish  conjurer  who  predicts  the  fortunes  of  individuals  by  the 
flight  and  singing  of  birds,  and  other  accidental  circumstances." 
This  last  peculiarity  is  vague  but  nice,  and  gives  us  rather  an 
affection  for  an  adelite.  But,  if  we  were  to  continue  in  this 
methodical  way  with  Mr.  Lascarides,  we  should  never  get  to  the 
end  of  him.  His  first  twenty  pages  have  yielded  the  above  en- 
richments of  the  ordinary  English  tongue,  and  we  must  now  dive 
at  random.  The  word  arace  for  uproot,  which,  as  an  experiment, 
once  had  fair  authority,  is  a  curious  instance  of  a  word  not  lasting 
which,  nevertheless,  might  very  well  have  lasted.  It  was  not 
wanted,  certainly ;  but  we  have  given  a  kind  reception  to  many 
words  which  we  wanted  as  little.  A  badister  may  seem  to  the  cur- 
sory reader  to  be  the  pronunciation  by  one  who  has  a  cold  of  the 
familiar  designation  for  a  stair-rail ;  but,  if  the  Greek  language 
and  Mr.  Lascarides  can  be  trusted,  it  is  a  large  beetle.  Who  out 
of  Hatton  Garden  will  declare  on  his  honour  and  conscience  that 
he  knew  brait  to  mean  a  rough  diamond?  Is  there  anywhere  a 
professor  of  cameralistics,  and,  if  so,  does  he  know  what  his  sub- 
ject is  about  ?  A  carvist  sounds  American  or  jocular,  but  ap- 
parently it  is  a  kind  of  hawk,  and  cascabel  in  not  a  feminine 
name,  but  part  of  a  cannon.  These,  however,  may  be  said  to  be 
technical  terms,  knowledge  of  which  it  is  not  fair  to  expect  from 
the  general  reader.  If  so,  perhaps,  the  general  reader  will  be  good 
enough  to  tell  us  what  cledgy  means,  and  to  say  whether  he  knew 
that  such  a  word  as  coadjument  had  a  home  in  English 
dictionaries.  To  comperendinate  is  a  classicism,  of  which  the 
language  has  fortunately  comperendinated  the  adoption,  and 
(though  there  is,  it  seems,  authority  for  it)  we  are  not  much  fonder 
of  to  conjobble,  which  belongs  to  a  different  order  of  speech. 
Among  the  spellings  of  debauch  we  may  recommend  to  the 
ambitious  deboist  and  deboish,  for  debosh  has  been  used  unmerci- 
fully by  a  respected  contemporary.  The  difference  between  a 
dissenter  and  a  disassenter  will  make  a  pair  with  the  celebrated 
query  about  a  whisky  and  a  tim-whisky  ;  but  they  may  possibly 
be  discriminable,  though  this  is  a  discriminous  suggestion,  and 
it  would  not  be  surj>rising  if  any  one  who  attempted  the 
adventure  were  to  become  dysthymic.  Among  the  curious 
words  of  the  same  kind  which  here  abound,  an  elamping 
example  is  to  be  found  in  evanid,  which  Barrow  (who  might 
have  known  better)  took  the  trouble  to  convert  from  a  rare  Latin 
word,  not  of  the  best  authority,  into  the  semblance  of  an  English 
one.  To  Latinize  in  this  fashion  is  nothing  less  than  facinorous, 
and  it  is  quite  a  relief  to  come  upon  the  undoubted  vernacular  of 
fustilugs,  the  sense  of  which  shall  be  left  to  the  reader's  industry 
or  intelligence,  with  the  assurance  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  to 
bring  a  blush  upon  the  cheek  of  any  young  person.  Here  we  must 
stop,  especially  as  across  Mr.  Lascarides's  pages  we  discern  the 
"  ins,"  a  wilderness  of  clumsy  compounds.  But  we  notice  with 
regret  that  a  late  philosopher's  favourite  "  incompossible  "  has 
not  found  a  place.  This  is  hard,  for  it  is  a  useful  and  harmless 
term,  and  surely  as  deserving  of  naturalization  as  "  inabusive  "  and 
"  importuous,"  which  are  not  useful  at  all. 

When  one  looks  over  such  a  list  of  words  as  this,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  sympathize  with  the  harmless  foreigner  who,  as  Mr.  Uory 
says,  is  "  not  a  Christian  nor  even  a  European,"  and  who  tries  to 
write  our  noble  language  by  aid  of  the  dictionary.  "  I  made  my 
abaisance  to  him,  but  setting  his  abacot  sternly  on  his  head,  he 
decreed  my  abannition,  and  refused  even  to  comperendinate  it 
until  the  conclusion  of  the  affair  we  had  conjobbled."  There 
is  a  sentence  every  word  of  which  has  the  authority  cf 
Mr.  Lascarides,  and  not  of  Mr.  Lascarides  only.  Yet  it  will 
perhaps  be  admitted  that  it  falls  short  even  of  the  lax  standard 
of  English  recognized  on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  An  English 
emulator  of  that  Limousin  student  whom  Rabelais,  with  the  conde- 
scension of  genius,  borrowed  from  Geoff'roy  Tory,  might  pick  out 
of  these  volumes,  or  for  the  matter  of  that  out  of  any  full  English 
dictionary,  nearly  as  choice  a  jargon  as  that  undergraduate  of  the 
University  of  Paris  himself  indulged  in.  Of  course,  in  the  full 
English  dictionaries  referred  to  there  is  generally  some  mark  to 
warn  the  unwary  of  the  obsoleteness  or  rarity  of  such  terms, 
although  even  in  such  books  the  Latinisms  of  the  seventeenth 
century  occasionally  escape  without  any  note  of  the  fact  that  they 
have  taken  no  root  in  the  language.  But  in  a  hand  dictionary 
intended  for  foreign  use  no  such  mark  is  possible,  and  fuller  ex- 
planation of  meanings  or  examples  of  use  are  impossible  like- 
wise. The  words  look  all  the  odder  in  their  close  juxtaposi- 
tion, and  standing  out  as  they  do  on  the  page,  one  appreciates 
better  than  in  any  other  way  the  enormous  amount  of  rubbish 
which  some  how  or  other  gets  shot  within  the  precincts  and 
purlieus  of  a  language,  and  one  really  begins  to  look  with  some 
favour  on  the  academic  theory  and  practice  of  certain  other 
tongues.  It  is  not  so  very  many  centuries  since  English  in  its 
complete  shape  became  a  literary  language,  and  it  certainly  seems 
to  have  succeeded  in  getting  together  a  most  tolerable  super- 
fluity of  words.  However,  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for 
refusing  to  impose  an  alien  act  in  such  a  case.  To  kill  a  good 
word  is  nearly  as  bad  as  to  kill  a  good  book,  and  we  all  know 
what  the  comparative  heinousness  of  that  deed  is  supposed  to  he. 
We  cannot  bring  ourselves,  as  we  have  said,  to  weep  over  con- 
jobble ;  but  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  devise  any  rule  which  would 
keep  out  conjobble  and  yet  let  in  some  desirable  young  words  of  the 
last  two  centuries.  After  all,  nobody  is  obliged  to  write  con- 
jobble or  anything  else  unless  he  chooses.  The  main  danger  is 
undoubtedly  the  encouragement  and  propagation  of  Baboo- 
Euglish.    Let  us  suppose,  lor  instance,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  does 
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not  succeed  in  getting  rid  of  Cyprus  to  the  unspeakable,  and 
that  it  continues  to  be  an  English,  possession.  The  youthful 
Cypriote  consults  Mr,  Lascarides  (and  he  might  consult  many 
a  worse  guide),  and  sets  to  work  to  compose  works  mortal  or 
immortal  in  what  he  supposes  to  be  our  language.  How  is  he  to 
be  taught  that  he  may  say  pallid,  but  not  evanid  ;  lambent,  but 
not  elamping ;  and  so  forth  ?  Probably  he  will  discover  it  without 
much  difficulty,  for  the  Greek  is  not  deficient  in  gumption  (a  word 
which  Messrs.  La3carides  and  Myriantheus  print  in  the  surely  im- 
proper form  "  guption ") ;  but  the  guileless  Oriental  is  in  a  less 
favourable  case,  and  so  long  as  dictionaries  provide  him  with  words 
that  he  must  not  use,  he  will  probably  use  them.  Why  does  not 
somebody  who  has  nothing  else  to  do  publish  a  Dictionary  of 
Obsolete,  Inelegant,  and  Unnecessary  English  ?  It  would  not  in- 
clude the  whole  of  what  we  have  called  "  Unknown  English,"  for 
in  that  there  are  many  excellent  words  which  deserve  to  stand,  and 
which  might  with  advantage  be  used.  But  we  think  it  might 
include  conjobble,  we  are  sure  it  might  include  elamping,  and  we 
should  not  personally  weep  if  anybody  who  employed  abannition 
was  immediately  subjected  to  the  process  which  he  wished  to 
describe. 


THE  ALPINE  JOURNAL. 

THE  numher  of  the  above-named  journal,  which  has  just 
appeared,  is  of  unusual  interest,  and  may  attract  the  attention 
of  other  readers  than  those  who  hold  the  strict  Alpine  faith.  In  it 
the  Rev.  \V.  S.  Green  describes  the  two  unsuccessful  attempts  which 
preceded  his  ascent  of  Mount  Cook  in  South  Island,  New  Zealand ; 
Sign  or  Alessandro  Sella  and  Mr.  W.  W.  Graham  give  accounts  of 
ascents  of  theDent  du  Geant,  so  long  thought  impossible;  while  Mr. 
C.  E.  Mathews,  a  former  President  of  the  Club,  discourses  on  Alpine 
accidents,  and  with  commendable  frankness  lays  before  his  readers 
an  Alpine  obituary  which,  we  fear,  will  somewhat  detract  from  the 
effect  of  the  arguments  by  which  he  seeks — not  unskilfully  by 
any  means — to  show  that  mountaineering  need  not  be  attended 
with  danger.  His  views  will  not  perhaps  be  thought  to  receive 
marked  confirmation  from  the  two  papers  which  precede  his.  The 
first  of  these,  Mr.  Green's,  is  a  continuation  of  one  contributed  by 
him  to  the  August  number  of  the  Journal,  in  which  he  told  how 
he  ascended  the  Great  Tasman  glacier,  and  pitched  his  tent  on  the 
mountain  slopes  close  to  its  junction  with  the  Ball  glacier. 
A  map  which  he  appends  to  his  present  paper  shows  that  from  the 
spot  where  he  camped  the  summit  of  Mount  Cook  bears  about  N.E. 
Erom  this  summit  a  lofty  ridge  runs  to  the  southward,  uniting  it 
apparently  with  the  mountain  mass  which  forms  the  range  of  Mount 
Cook.  On  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  ridge  and  of  the  peak  lies  a 
great  mass  of  glacier,  divided  by  an  arete  branching  off  from 
the  southern  ridge,  and  terminating  apparently  in  a  group  of 
rocks,  called  by  Mr.  Green  the  eastern  spur.  Erom  the  yite  which 
he  had  chosen  three  possible  routes  to  the  top  of  the  mountain 
suggested  themselves.  One  was  to  gain  the  southern  ridge  and  to 
pass  along  it  to  the  summit ;  another,  to  cross  the  eastern  spur 
and  traverse  the  arete  joining  it  to  the  southern  ridge  ;  a  third,  to 
make  a  long  detour  and  attack  the  mountain  from  the  north. 
After  consideration  it  was  determined  to  make  the  first  attempt 
by  the  southern  ridge  ;  so  the  traveller  and  the  two  Swiss  guides 
he  had  brought  with  him  ascended  to  a  point  on  the  edge  of  the 
upper  portion  of  the  glacier,  and  determined  to  pass  the  night 
there.  The  ridge  was  now  so  near  them  that  the  guides  were  sent 
to  reconnoitre,  and  they  very  shortly  returned  with  the  unpleasant 
intelligence  that  it  was  not  practicable.  Mr.  Green  thereupon  went 
with  them  to  see  for  himself,  and  discovered  that  in  New  Zealand  as 
in  Switzerland  the  higher  ridges  are,  to  use  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen's  ex- 
pression, in  a  shockingly  bad  state  of  repair.  He  and  his  men  must, 
indeed,  have  been  in  some  danger,  for  they  found  themselves  on 
the  top  of  a  wall  of  slate  which  was  so  loose  that  they  could 
have  pushed  it  over,  and  which  trembled  beneath  their  feet  "  as  if 
undecided  whether  to  tumble  towards  a  big  crevasse  in  the  glacier 
to  the  right  or  go  thundering  down  into  the  Hooker  valley." 
■Clearly  this  was  not  the  practicable  route  which,  as  experience 
and  observation  show,  nature  arranges  on  every  mountain,  and 
Mr.  Green  and  his  guides  very  rightly  returned  to  the  camp.  Two 
•days  afterwards  the}'  attempted  the  mountain  by  the  eastern  spur, 
and,  after  passing  a  night  on  it,  reached  a  spot  about  8,000  feet 
above  the  sea ;  but  here  they  had  again  to  turn,  consoled,  however, 
by  having  discovered  from  their  elevated  position  that  a  portion  of 
the  circuitous  route  leadiug  to  the  northern  aretes  of  the  moun- 
tain was  not  impracticable.  By  this  route  Mr.  Green  finally 
xeached  the  summit  of  Mount  Cook,  encountering,  we  believe, 
■very  great  difficulties  on  the  way,  aud  having,  according  to  an 
account  which  appeared  in  the  South  Canterbury  Times,  to  pass 
a  miserable  night  on  a  ledge  of  rock  some  2,000  feet  below 
the  summit.  Of  this  expedition,  however,  Mr.  Green  does  not 
speak  in  the  present  number  of  The  Alpine  Journal,  though  he 
indicates  on  the  map  the  line  which  lie  followed.  Although 
Mount  Cook  is  only  12,750  feet  high,  it  seems  clear  that 
it  is  a  very  difficult  peak,  and  that  Mr.  Green's  ascent  of  it 
was  a  considerable  achievement,  of  which  the  Alpine  Club  has 
good  reason  to  be  proud,  as  it  must  have  been  not  a  little  satis- 
factory to  them  that  a  member  of  their  body  should  have  been  the 
first  to  scale  the  principal  mountain  of  New  Zealand  and  to  gain 
arduous  success  at  the  Antipodes. 

It  is  well  that  this  feat  should  be  recorded  in  the  annals  of 


mountaineering  for  1882,  as  it  may  serve  to  counterbalance  another 
which  is  not  gratifying  to  the  English  brotherhood.  For  once 
they  have  been  outstripped  in  the  Alps.  The  Dent  du  Geant  wa3 
in  July  last  ascended  by  Signor  Alessandro  Sella,  who  thus 
won  the  only  great  Alpine  triumph  which  was  left  for  moun- 
taineers to  obtain.  Whether,  however,  Signor  Sella  gained  this 
triumph  in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  manner,  it  may  not  be  very 
easy  to  say.  He  certainly  ascended  the  mountain,  or,  at  all  events, 
reached  a  spot  so  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  summit  that  he 
was  justified  in  claiming  the  ascent;  but  then  the  way  was 
prepared  beforehand  by  his  guides,  who,  according  to  a  trans- 
lation of  portions  of  a  letter  of  his  which  is  given  by  the 
editor  of  the  Journal,  worked  "altogether  four  days  in  driving 
iron  stanchions  in  the  rocks  for  fixing  the  ropes  and  excavating 
(mining)  the  rocks,  which  was  possible  only  in  places  where 
it  was  brittle  (sottile)."  Some  may  think  it  worth  while  to 
get  to  the  top  of  an  unascended  mountain  by  these  means, 
but  to  do  so  certainly  cannot  be  considered  a  very  remarkable 
achievement.  If  a  man  climbs  up  a  greased  pole  his  strength  and 
endurance  may  be  admired ;  but  if  he  has  foot-rests  fixed  to  aid 
him,  he  will  not  be  greatly  applauded  for  reaching  the  top.  Signor 
A.  Sella's  exploit  cannot  be  rated  very  highly,  but  it  would  have 
been  interesting  if  he  had  described  in  detail  how  the  ropes  were 
fixed,  as  doing  so  must  have  taxed  to  the  uttermost  the  skill  of 
his  guides,  Jean  Joseph  Maquignaz,  his  son  Battiste,  and  his  nephew 
Daniel.  Unfortunately  he  does  not  do  this.  He  merely  tells 
in  very  few  words  how  he  reached  the  spot  where  a  Mr. 
Mummery  who  attempted  the  mountain  stopped,  and  says  that 
here  the  difficulties  began,  and  he  then  goes  on  to  describe  the  ascent 
of  the  final  peak  as  follows : — 

With  the  aid  of  ropes  we  got  up  the  terrible  slippery  wall  of  rocks 
which  had  hitherto  stopped  everyone,  although  we  were  obliged  to  exca- 
vate (or  mine)  the  rock  in  two  places  in  order  to  gain  the  edge  (spigolo) 
which  overhangs  a  terrible  vertical  wall  of  rocks  of  about  five  hundred 
metres  in  height.  At  times  we  Were  suspended  in  mid-air  with  a  hold  for 
our  feet  only  on  small  ledges  of  rock.  We  then  traversed  the  whole  of  this 
face  of  the  peak,  where  we  were  obliged  again  to  excavate  the  rock  in  order 
to  gain  the  ridge  overhanging  the  spot  from  which  we  had  started  ;  at  this 
point  we  found  three  steep  gullies  in  succession,  so  that  in  order  to  fix  the 
rope  (which  was  double  for  better  security)  we  were  forced  to  form  a 
ladder  by  means  of  our  ice-axes.  We  then  gained  the.  crest  vSiieh  leads 
to  the  summit  without  much  difficulty,  where  we  were  obliged  to  sit 
astride. 

How  a  ladder  could  be  made  of  ice-axes  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
conceive,  and  we  trust  that  this  remarkable  mechanical  feat  may 
be  explained,  as  a  knowledge  of  how  to  perform  it  cannot  fail  to 
be  useful  to  mountaineers.  The  brief  account  of  the  struggle 
to  the  top  of  the  mountain  is  not  very  clear,  and  Signor  Sella  has 
made  the  mistake,  judging  from  the  abridged  account  which  is 
given,  of  not  indicating  how  far  the  guides  had  gone  before  they 
took  him  to  the  summit.  As  will  be  shortly  seen,  there  13  one 
passage  in  his  letter  from  which  it  might  be  inferred  that  they  had 
actually  passed  over  the  top  before  they  led  him  there.  He  had, 
however,  undoubtedly  the  honour  of  ascending  the  Dent  du  Geant, 
and  of  planting  on  it  the  Italian  flag.  Two  ascents  made  by  Italians 
shortly  followed  his,  and  a  third  was  effected  by  Mr.  W.  W. 
Graham,  whose  account  of  his  expedition  follows  Signor  Sella's. 
From  this  it  appears  that  he  reached  without  difficulty  the 
rock  arete  under  the  final  peak,  and  saw,  at  a  considerable 
distance  above  him,  the  rope  which  the  Italians  had  fixed.  This 
he  had  very  great  difficulty  in  reaching.  First  there  was  a  severe 
climb,  most  trying  "  from  a  muscular  point  of  view,"  and  then 
the  mountaineers  came  to  a  face  of  rock  "  almost  as  smooth  as  if 
it  had  been  planed,"  inclined  at  an  angle  of  650  or  700,  and 
offering  "  no  welcome  cracks  as  hand  or  foothold."  There  were, 
however,  some  clefts  and  ledges,  by  which,  with  great  difficulty, 
Mr.  Graham  and  his  companions  ascended  until  they  found 
themselves  on  a  level  with  the  foot  of  the  rope,  to  get  to  which 
they  had  to  pass  along  a  very  narrow  ledge,  with  "  absolutely 
no  handhold  :'  for  most  of  the  way.  When  at  last  they  reached 
the  much-longed-for  piece  of  cordage,  they  found  that  they 
might  have  spared  themselves  the  hardest  part  of  their  work, 
as  they  saw  that  ropes,  which  had  previously  been  hidden  from 
them,  stretched  away  beneath  them  for  three  hundred  feet.  With 
the  rope  to  aid  them,  the  rest  of  the  climb  does  not  seem  to  have 
presented,  save  at  one  place,  any  very  great  difficulty,  and  in  the 
last  part  of  the  ascent;  the  work  became  decidedly  easy,  Mr. 
Graham  finally  jumping  onto  the  spot  reached  by  Signor  Sella. 
The  summit  of  the  Dent  du  Geant  consists,  it  seems,  of  a  ridge 
from  which  two  little  rocky  teeth  project.  On  the  first  of  these 
Signor  Sella  stopped  ;  but  Mr.  Graham  was  not  content  to  do  this, 
and  went  on  to  the  other,  which  he  describes  as  being  "  some 
twenty  feet"  higher.  The  eye  is  apt  to  be  deceived  on  these 
occasions,  and  in  all  tlTe  circumstances  Mr.  Graham  was  not 
likely  to  under-estimate  the  superiority  in  height  of  the  second 
tooth.  Doubtless,  however,  it  is  slightly  higher  than  the  first, 
but,  even  when  this  is  fully  allowed,  the  credit  of  the  first 
ascent  must  be  given  to  the  Italians,  as  it  would  be  mere 
Alpine  pedantry  to  deprive  them  of  this  on  the  ground  that 
they  neglected  to  scale  a  few  feet  of  rock  which  seemingly  pre- 
sented no  very  grave  difficulty.  Whether  Signor  Sella  himself 
made  the  first  ascent  or  the  second  does  not  seem  perfectly  clear. 
He  says  that  on  the  day  before  he  wTent  his  guides  had  almost  con- 
quered (avevano  quasi  superata)  the  second  tooth.  Must  they 
not,  then,  have  gone  over  the  first  one  ?  Mr.  Graham  seems  to 
think  that  they  stopped  just  below  the  top  of  it;  but,  if  they  did 
this,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  what  Signor  Sella  means  by 
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talking  of  their  having  almost  overcome  the  second  tooth.  In 
any  case,  it  seems  clear  that  they  tirst  made  their  way  to  the  top, 
or  nearly  to  the  top,  and  then  led  the  travellers  up,  and  that 
the  scaling  of  the  Dent  du  Goant  was  emphatically  a  guide's 
ascent. 

After  Mr.  Graham's  account  of  his  difficult  and  successful 
expedition  comes  Mr.  Mathews's  melancholy  paper  on  Alpine 
accidents,  and  the  long  death-roll  which  he  has  to  unfold.  The 
obituary  given  by  bim,  which  begins  with  1856  and  ends  with  the 
present  year,  shows  that  during  that  period  there  have  been 
eighty-seven  deaths  by  accident  on  the  Alps,  forty-nine  travellers 
and  thirty-eight  guides  having  perished.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  Mr.  Mathews  confines  himself  exclusively  to  accidents  on 
the  high  mountains,  not  including  such  misfortunes  as  have 
occurred  "  on  the  Alps  below  the  snow  line,  in  sub-Alpine 
legions,  on  road,  on  lake  or  river."  When  this  is  borne  in  mind, 
the  obituary  certainly  seems  a  formidable  one,  and  it  will,  as 
we  have  said,  probably  produce,  in  its  naked  simplicity,  much 
more  effect  than  the  careful  arguments  by  which  Mr.  Mathews 
seeks  to  show  that,  if  proper  precautions  are  observed,  no  accidents 
will  take  place.  To  prove  this  he  analyses  briefly  and  skilfully 
some  of  the  accidents,  and  urges  that  each  one  of  the  many  that  have 
unfortunately  happened  was  due  to  the  neglect  of  a  well-known 
precaution  or  of  a  well-known  Alpine  precept.  Some,  he  says, 
have  clearly  been  due  to  not  using  the  rope,  or  not  using  it  in  the 
proper  way  ;  others,  to  venturing  on  mountains  when  the  snow 
was  in  a  dangerous  state  ;  others,  to  crossing  avalanche  tracks  too 
late  in  the  day  ;  others,  to  rashness  or  mistaken  perseverance  ;  and 
some  to  neglect  of  the  wholesome  rule  which  declares  that  an 
Alpine  party  should  consist  of  three  at  least.  Few,  we  imagine, 
will  be  found  to  impugn  the  justice  of  much  that  Mr.  Mathews 
advances  ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  a  good  many 
people  not  hostile  to  mountaineering  will  say  that,  good  as  his 
arguments  seem  on  paper,  the  disagreeable  fact  remains  that  acci- 
dents continue  to  occur  in  the  Alps. 


CROWS. 

CROWS  have  always  had  justice  done  to  their  mental  capacity. 
This  may  have  frequently  been  rendered  them  at  the  expense 
of  their  moral  character.  They  have  been  called  shreds  of  Satan, 
cinders  from  Tartarus,  smuts  from  hell,  and  what  not ;  but  no 
fabulist,  from  the  time  of  /Esop  or  the  old  Buddhist  stories,  has 
ever  ventured  to  trifle  so  far  with  the  feelings  of  his  readers  as  to 
represent  the  crow  in  a  really  foolish  attitude.  The  tale  of  the 
fox  and  the  crow,  where  the  bird  is  tricked  into  losing  his  bit  of 
cheese,  is  not  a  true  case  in  point ;  for  it  does  no  more  than  reveal 
the  crow  as  a  vain  bird,  and  vanity  is  a  frequent  accompaniment 
of  greatness.  Besides,  it  was  intended  to  contrast  the  relative 
craftiness  of  the  most  cunning  of  birds  and  the  most  cunning  of 
beasts,  and  the  obvious  character  of  the  story  was  allowed  to  pre- 
judice the  claims  of  the  crow  ;  for  those  who  live  upon  the  earth 
caunot  be  prevented  from  displaying  their  pique  at  creatures  who 
have  the  power  of  soaring  far  above  it  at  will.  Nevertheless,  a 
feeling  of  compunction  and  taidy  justice  leads  to  the  immediate 
snubbing  of  the  fox  in  the  fable  of  the  sour  grapes.  The  supre- 
macy of  the  crow  is  entirely  due  to  his  mental  characteristics. 
Barring  his  blackness,  which,  it  is  conceded,  might  just  as  well 
signify  reverend  solemnity  as  diabolical  mischief,  there  is  nothing 
in  his  personal  appearance  to  single  him  out  for  especial  promi- 
nence ;  and  hence  we  recognize  the  fact  of  his  brain-power  when 
we  hear  the  Burmese  story  that  in  the  beginning  of  the 
world  the  crows  and  the  owls  (who  also  are  burdened  with  an 
evil  reputation  as  devilish  characters)  quarrelled  as  to  who 
was  to  be  king.  The  other  birds  saw  their  opportunity,  and,  with 
a  double  prescience,  resolved  to  escape  from  the  rule  of  "  damned 
intellect,"  and  with  the  view  of  doing  so  established  the  Cloture. 
They  stopped  the  argument,  rejected  the  claims  of  both  owl  and 
crow,  and  elected  the  swan  lord  of  the  bird-world.  The  story  has 
a  true  Oriental  tinge  about  it.  Western  birds  would  never  have 
chosen  the  swan  for  king.  In  fact,  without  any  authority  at  all 
but  their  own  restless  activity  and  bullying  capacity,  they  have 
the  assurance  to  name  the  eagle  king  of  birds,  just  as  confidently 
as  if  they  had  ancient  precedent  for  it.  The  eagle  does  not  fulfil 
the  Eastern  notion  of  royalty  at  all.  He  is  a  great  deal  too  fond 
of  exerting  himself,  and  withdrawing  into  solitary  retirement,  for 
all  the  world  as  if  he  were  a  hermit,  which  his  murderous  habits 
demonstrate  to  be  absurd.  The  swan,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  bird 
of  exceeding  presence.  He  does  not  choose  to  exert  himself  in  a 
plebeian  fashion.  He  can  maltreat  and  bully  his  subjects  with  the 
best  of  the  falcon  kind.  When  he  chooses,  he  can  fly  as  well  as 
any  of  them,  but  he  prefers  to  lead  an  easy  life,  and  his  claim  to 
physical  prowess  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  fact  that  he  can  on 
occasion  break  a  man's  leg.  The  choice  of  the  birds,  therefore, 
needs  no  defence,  except  with  those  who  have  perverted  ideas 
about  the  characteristics  of  royalty.  The  election,  however, 
has  permanently  embittered  the  relations  of  owls  and  crows,  and 
the  crow  has  in  the  course  of  time  satisfactorily  established  his 
superiority.  He  has  made  the  day-time  his  own,  and  feeds 
then  at  his  leisure,  vindictively  attacking  and  bull'etting  all 
"■vis  he  comes  across  ;  while  the  latter  bird  makes  his  meals 
iit  night  only,  at  first  from  a  desire  not  to  meet  the  crow, 
Hie  sight  of  whom  he  could  not  endure,  and  latterly  because  con- 
stant habit  has  so  far  altered  his  constitution  that  he  cannot  find 


his  way  about  in  the  light  of  the  sun.  It  may  have  been  this 
early  warring  with  the  owl  that  has  led  to  the  fact  that  in  hiero- 
glyphics the  crow  is  always  made  use  of  as  the  symbol  of  conten- 
tion, discord,  and  strife,  though  it  is  well  known  that  rooks — who 
to  everybody  but  scientific  people  are  practically  the  same  thing  as 
crows — hold  regular  Parliaments  and  Vehingericht3  and  county 
assizes,  in  most  orthodox  fashion,  and  so  have  a  claim  to  superior 
civilization ;  yet  it  certainly  is  against  them  that  the  victims 
of  the  crow-moot  are  not  hung  on  a  gallows. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  crow's  appearance  is  not  particularly 
striking,  certainly  not  gay.  But  this  was  not  always  so ;  and 
we  here  come  at  once  upon  the  crow's  most  obvious  charac- 
teristics—his misdirected  talents,  his  diabolical  ingenuity,  the 
attributes  which  identify  him  at  once  with  his  big  brother,  the 
boding  raven,  and  his  scapegrace  cousin,  the  mischievous  jack- 
daw, who  has  not  been  afraid  to  bring  himself  under  the  ban 
of  the  Church.  Naturalists  tell  us  that  king  crows  and  crow 
pheasants,  and  other  comely  birds,  are  his  blood  relations;  and, 
most  startling  and  incredible  of  all,  were  it  not  for  corroborative 
tradition,  that  the  birds  of  paradise — 

Those  golden  birds,  that  in  the  spice-time  drop 
About  the  gardens,  drunk  with  that  sweet  food 
Whose  scent  hath  lured  them  o'er  the  summer  flood- 
are  "rather  more  than  kin  and  less  than  kind"  to  him.  In 
this  connexion  it  is  well  to  remind  classical  students  that  in 
Etruria  the  crow  was  sacred  to  Juno.  To  this  must  be 
added  the  scientific  fact  that  the  Indian  crow  is  called  Corvus 
splendens,  a  style  which  is  apt  to  make  the  unlearned  scoff, 
and  even  led  an  ungenerous  and  flippant  man  of  science  to 
suggest,  and  actually  publish  in  print,  an  emendation  in  the 
shape  of  Corvus  impudicus.  This  was  paltry,  as  evincing  a 
desire  to  call  names,  and  leave  the  poor  bird  no  opening  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  his  character ;  but  it  was  worse  than  paltry — it 
showed  either  an  entire  ignorance  of  the  crow's  early  history,  or  an 
ill-conditioned  hope  to  smother  his  antecedents  and  bear  them, 
down  under  specious  obloquy  and  an  ill  name,  so  that  no  one 
might  believe  in  them.  But  here  Siamese  traditions  come  to  the 
rescue  of  the  crow,  and  at  any  rate  vindicate  the  historical  aptness 
of  the  epithet  splendens,  if  they  do  not  serve  to  display  him  in  any 
more  favourable  moral  light  than  usual.  Long  ago,  says  the 
Siamese  fabulist,  the  crow  was  very  much  handsomer  than  he  is 
now,  and  quite  as  gay  as  very  much  less  intellectual  birds.  But 
one  day  he  met  the  nok-jung,  the  peacock,  in  the  forest,  and  look- 
ing at  the  splendour  of  his  colours  and  the  magnificence  of  his 
train,  was  moved  to  envy — not  a  creditable  trait  certainly,  and 
for  which  he  has,  as  we  have  said,  suffered  in  the  pages  of  iEsop, 
but  one  which  it  is  difficult  for  even  the  most  gifted  to  repress, 
especially  in  a  case  of  outward  appearance,  which  wins  readier 
applause  thau  any  degree  of  mental  power,  however  great.  The 
crow,  therefore,  inquired  whether  it  was  not  possible  to  dress- 
him  in  such  fine  style  also.  The  peacock  was  good-natured — 
revolving  years  have  soured  his  temperament  somewhat  since 
then — and,  moreover,  as  a  well-informed  bird,  remembered  the 
recent  disappointment  of  the  crow  in  the  matter  of  the  bird- 
sovereignty,  and  he  therefore  declared  himself  quite  ready  to 
etfect  the  metamorphosis.  It  was  a  very  easy  matter,  he  said;, 
all  that  it  was  necessary  to  do  was  to  cover  over  the  crow 
with  silver  and  gold  after  the  fashion  mankind  had  of  deco- 
rating the  images.  But  previously  to  setting  out  to  look  for 
the  materials  he  smeared  the  crow  all  over  with  the  black  pitch, 
of  the  rakh  tree,  without  which  the  silver  and  gold  leaf  could 
not  be  got  to  stick  on.  The  peacock  was  away  some  time 
gathering  together  the  requisite  amount  of  tinsel,  and  the  rest- 
lessness of  the  crow  in  the  meanwhile  proved  his  ruin.  He  could 
not  bear  to  remain  doing  nothing,  and  in  his  hoppings  about  and. 
peerings  into  holes  and  corners  he  came  upon  a  decayed  carcase  in 
the  underwood.  Upon  this  he  set  to  work  with  his  accustomed 
good  appetite,  and  when  the  peacock  came  back  there  was  the 
crow  riving  and  tugging  away  at  a  mass  of  stinking  carrion.  This> 
was  too  much  for  the  delicate  nerves  of  the  nok-jung.  He  was  so 
disgusted  at  the  sight  that  he  utterly  refused  to  have  anything  to- 
do  with  gilding  the  offender ;  and  so,  as  the  pitch  would  not  come 
off,  the  crow  has  had  to  remain  ever  since  in  his  black  dress,  and. 
has  nothing  to  remind  him  of  his  former  sprightly  appearance  but 
the  title  Corvus  splendens,  of  which  poor  consolation  eveu  unap- 
preciative  and  sinister  naturalists  would  fain  rob  him.  The  crow 
and  the  peacock  have  naturally  been  on  very  stand-offish  terms 
ever  since,  and  this  unfriendly  state  of  affairs  is  unfortunately  per- 
petuated as  well  as  aggravated  by  the  pitiful  and  vindictive  malice 
of  the  peacock,  who  takes  an  unworthy  pleasure  in  expanding  his 
tail  into  a  resplendent  wheel  whenever  he  sees  his  victim.  This 
Eastern  fable  finds  corroboration  in  the  classical  legend  of  Ovid 
that  ravens  were  once  as  white  as  swans,  but  lost  their  beauty 
through  the  family  characteristic  of  undue  meddlesomeness  in 
matters  which  do  not  concern  them  at  all.  A  raven  one  day 
told  Apollo  that  Coronis,  a  Thessalian  nymph  whom  he  passion- 
ately loved,  was  faithless,  and  the  god  shot  the  nymph  with  his 
dart;  but,  hating  the  tell-tale  bird, 

lie  blacked  the  raven  o'er, 
And  bid  him  prate  in  his  white  plumes  uo  more. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  title  of  Corvus  splendens  is  no  ill- 
natured  sneer,  as  the  unlearned  would  have  us  believe;  but  is  an 
interesting  bit  of  history  embalmed,  and  therefore  to  be  cherished 
us  against  the  modern  emendation  of  impudicus,  which  is  only 
redeemed  from  the  charge  of  impertinence  by  the  fact  that  it  simply 
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and  unduly  urges  the  gracelessness  of  the  crow,  a  trait  which  no 
one  is  in  any  way  concerned  to  deny  in  the  present  day.  It  is 
almost  as  gratuitous  an  insult  as  appeared  in  the  custom  which 
used  to  prevail  among  the  Greeks  and  Bomans.  The  children  of 
their  wealthy  families  frequently  kept  birds  for  their  amusement, 
and  among  these  the  crow  was  very  often  found.  In  their  childish 
quarrels  the  hoys  used  to  pull  the  feathers  out  of  each  other's  pets, 
as  a  means  of  making  them  and  their  owners  ridiculous.  No 
doubt  the  crow  very  violently  resented  this  indignity ;  but  still 
the  fact  is  preserved  for  us  in  the  phrase  "  I  have  a  crow  to 
pluck  with  you/'  and  the  selection  of  him  as  the  specimen  bird  is 
a  compliment  to  the  crow,  in  so  far  as  it  proves  that  in  his  case 
to  the  gratitication  of  irritating  his  owner  was  added  the  excite- 
ment of  avoiding  the  angry  resentment  of  the  insulted  bird. 

It  is  not  often,  however,  that  we  find  the  crow  figuring  in  the 
position  of  a  victim.  He  is  usually  triumphant  iu  the  guise  of  an 
aggressor.  As  the  raven  he  appears  on  the  standard  of  Odin,  the 
Danish  war-flag,  with  the  expressive  name  of  Laudeyda — the 
desolation  of  the  land.  He  is  said  to  bode  famine,  and  when  he 
forsakes  the  woods  and  comes  into  the  open  country,  the  inhabi- 
tants may  prepare  themselves  for  famine  and  mortality  ;  for  the 
bird  bears  the  character  of  Saturn,  who  is  the  author  of  these 
calamities,  and  has  an  early  perception  of  the  bad  dispositions  of 
that  planet.  There  is  here  therefore  direct  acknowledgment  of 
the  crow's  familiarity  with  the  occult  sciences,  though  it  is  true 
that  there  have,  as  usual,  been  found  grudging  people  to  gird  at 
the  belief  in  the  fashion  of  the  Carneades,  "  as  if  the  great  god 
Jupiter  hadde  nothing  else  to  doe  but  to  dryve  about,  jacke-dawes 
and  crowes."  But  the  consensus  of  nations  is  against  these  carp- 
ing critics,  and  the  Scandinavians  triumphantly  place  on  the 
shoulders  of  Odin  the  two  crows  called  Hugin  and  Munnin — Mind 
and  Memory — and  there  they  remain  jogging  up  his  faculties  and 
carrying  out  his  behests.  This  Northern  belief  in  the  crow 
or  raven  as  ambassador  and  king's  messenger  might  not  find 
credence  in  a  generation  where  the  crow's  claims  to  sovereignty 
are  not  generally  known,  and  might  possibly  be  scoffed  at  if  set 
forth,  were  it  not  borne  out  by  the  tales  of  the  sunny  South,  where 
the  crow  is  much  more  generally  respected  and  does  not  need 
to  dodge  every  man  he  sees  lest  he  should  have  a  gun  about  him. 
In  Siain,  they  say  the  crow  comes  out  of  the  woods  to  tell  the 
news  he  has  heard  there.  He  is  so  free  of  the  towns,  and  makes 
such  diligent  use  of  the  latitude  granted  him — impertinent  use, 
those  unimpressed  by  his  merits  are  apt  to  call  it,  when,  in 
Oriental  houses,  he  makes  light  of  the  dinner-table,  and  drops 
meerschaum  pipes  over  the  edge  of  the  verandah,  and  purloins 
soap  from  the  bed-rooms — that  there  is  obviously  no  reason  why 
he  should  go  into  the  woods  for  any  but  intelligent  purposes. 
Consequently  the  Siamese  say  "  Ka  bok  khao,"  the  crow  is  bringing 
information,  when  they  hear  him  cawing.  Whenever  he  hears 
the  sound,  the  wise  householder  rushes  indoors  to  the  basket 
where  he  keeps  a  mass  of  boiled  rice  dyed  some  bright  colour, 
and  specially  prepared  for  occasions  such  as  this.  He  comes 
out  again  as  fast  as  he  can,  and  throws  a  solid  lump  of  rice 
on  the  roof  of  his  house.  If  the  messenger  crow  stops  to 
eat  it,  then  the  good  man  is  persuaded  that  the  intelligence 
brought  has  special  significance  for  him,  and  that  the  crow 
wishes  to  demonstrate  his  good  faith  by  accepting  the  offered 
hospitality.  What  the  actual  piece  of  news  is,  is  unfortunately 
left  in  doubt ;  but  it  is  usually  revealed  by  the  arrival  of  some 
friend  later  on.  Otherwise  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  guessing, 
which  is  not  the  fault  of  the  crow,  hut  of  the  absurd  friend  who 
does  not  come.  If  a  misfortune  should  happen,  then  the  bird  is 
not  the  less  believed  to  have  been  the  harbinger  of  it,  and  he  is 
stigmatized  as  ka  pen-lang,  a  crow  of  bad  import ;  but  it  would 
be  manifestly  unjust  to  visit  upon  him  punishment  for  merely  re- 
vealing the  truth  that  was  in  him.  This  species  of  augury  is  not 
confined  to  the  Mongolians  ;  Porphyrius  told  us  long  ago  that  the 
Arabs  listened  to  the  crows,  as  the  Tyrrhenians  believed  that  the 
eagle  brought  them  supernatural  information.  It  is,  at  any  rate, 
much  more  to  the  credit  of  the  bird  than  the  discussions  between 
English  farmers  and  naturalists  as  to  whether  rooks  and  crows  do 
more  harm  than  good  to  the  crops  by  seasoning  the  grain  which 
they  indubitably  eat  with  the  grubs  that  are  no  less  diligent  in  the 
same  occupation.  Such  discussions  are  not  merely  useless,  for 
neither  party  ever  persuades,  or  has  the  least  hope  of  persuading, 
its  opponents  ;  they  are  positively  insulting,  as  implying  that  the 
crow  is  nothing  more  than  an  ordinary  bird,  like  any  paltry 
goose  or  common  barn-door  fowl,  with  no  higher  instincts  about 
him  than  to  get  as  much  as  he  can  eat,  and  that  of  the  most 
savoury  character  possible. 

The  greatest  triumph,  however,  which  the  crow  has  achieved — 
the  more  satisfactory  as  being  won  over  a  cold,  unsympathetic, 
unbelieving  portion  of  mankind — is  his  appearance  in  Christian 
art,  like  the  subsidence  of  the  devil  of  the  old  Morality  plays  into 
the  clown  of  modern  pantomimes.  This  is  primarily,  no  doubt,  an 
allusion  to  the  ravens  that  fed  Elijah,  but  it  has  extended  much 
further.  Thus  St.  Oswald  is  always  represented  as  holding  in  his 
hands  a  crow  with  a  ring  in  its  mouth.  St.  Benedict  appears 
with  the  same  bird  at  his  feet,  and  St.  Paul  the  Hermit  is  por- 
trayed with  a  raven  bringing  him  a  loaf  of  bread.  Crows  are  not 
likely  to  gain  any  more  such  distinctions  nowadays.  Their  flouted 
claims  to  sovereignty,  the  loss  of  their  original  gay  dress,  and, 
above  all,  the  cruel  desire  to  rob  them  of  the  title  of  splendens, 
have,  it  is  to  be  feared,  permanently  deteriorated  a  character  never 
at  any  time  remarkable  for  virtue  or  even  honesty. 


LE  ROI  S'A31USE. 

rpiIE  fates  which  have  spun  M.  Victor  Hugo's  thread  "  round  and 
-L  full  out  of  their  softest  aud  their  whitest  wool  "  are  about 
to  give  him  yet  another  proof  of  his  good  fortune.  Eor  some 
years  past  his  countrymen  have  gladly  seized  every  opportunity  of 
honouring  the  poet  by  a  solemn  act  of  homage,  and  opportunities 
continue  to  oiler  themselves.  On  the  22nd  of  this  month  the 
Comedie  Francaise  is  to  revive  Le  Roi  s'amuse,  which  was  played 
there,  for  the  iirst  and  only  time,  exactly  half  a  century  ago,  and 
no  effort  will  be  spared  to  make  the  revival  a  "  literary  event," 
such  as  the  French  playgoer,  who  has  not  yet  attained  to  a  con- 
ception of  the  stage  as  a  place  too  sacred  for  literature,  dearly 
loves.  Le  Roi  s'amuse  has  been  seen  on  the  boards  since  the  per- 
formance was  stopped  by  order  of  the  King — or  at  least  of  his 
Ministers — on  the  23rd  of  November,  1832,  but  only  in  the  pro- 
vinces, and  since  the  war — the  date  which  has  become  the  era  of 
the  French,  as  well  as  the  American,  Hepublic.  M.  Jehan  Valter 
saw  it  played  at  Bordeaux  in  the  evil  days  of  January  1871. 
Then,  as  in  1832,  its  career  on  the  stage  was  short.  Politics  put 
a  stop  to  it  again,  this  time  in  the  form  of  the  capitulation  of 
Paris.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  a  drama  not  played  at 
Paris  is  an  unperformed  piece  to  every  right-minded  Parisian,  and 
that  therefore  the  revival  on  the  22nd  will  be  counted  as  the 
second  time  of  acting.  It  is  easy  to  understand  the  excitement 
of  the  literary  world  of  Paris  at  the  prospect  of  the  revival  of  a 
drama  which  everybody  knows,  which  only  a  handful  of  survivors 
have  seen  acted,  and  which  is  as  much  alive  as  it  was  fifty  years 

aS°'  .  .  . 

'ihat  gushingly  pious,  scandalous,  spiteful,  and  amusing  print 

the  Paris  Figaro  has  helped  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  event  of 
the  22nd  by  publishing  a  detailed  account  of  the  production  of  Le 
Roi  $  amuse  in  1832.  It  is  the  work  of  M.  Jehan  Valter,  whom 
we  have  named  above,  and  fills  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Literary 
Supplement  of  the  nth  of  this  month.  The  writer  begins  with 
some  details  of  M.  Victor  Hugo's  life  in  those  early  days  of  the 
Komantic  movement  which  belong  to  the  poet's  biography,  and  a 
description  of  the  manuscript  of  the  play,  which,  though  highly 
interesting,  belongs  rather  to  his  literary  history  than  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  appearance  of  the  drama.  The  story  of  his  troubles 
with  the  Minister,  how  he  had  to  assure  M.  d'Argout  that  he 
meant  his  Francois  I.  to  be  Francois  I.  and  not  Louis  Philippe, 
and  his  difficulty  in  making  certain  well-meaning  people  under- 
stand that  he  did  not  intend  to  subvert  the  State,  is  sufficiently 
known.  The  great  people  of  the  green-room  were  even  more  diffi- 
cult to  manage  than  the  great  men  of  the  Government.  M. 
Victor  Hugo  could  not  get  the  parts  cast  as  he  wished,  and,  as  a, 
matter  of  course,  the  cast  which  was  decided  on  was  far  from, 
pleasing  to  many  of  the  actors.  Mme.  Paradol,  who  had  in  vain, 
tried  to  obtain  a  pait,  revenged  herself  by  helping  the  classics  to 
damn  the  play.  Another  member  of  the  company,  who  had  a 
smaller  part  than  he  thought  right,  is  accused,  as  we  shall  see,  of 
helping  still  more  effectually  by  making  one  scene  absurd.  All 
the  company  seem  to  have  been  very  fearful  about  the  reception 
of  the  drama,  and  to  have  done  less  than  their  best  at  least  from 
the  moment  the  outcry  grew  loud.  To  judge  from  what  M.  Valter 
says,  there  is  one  consideration  which  will  always  make  the  play 
more  or  less  unpopular  with  the  actors.  That  is  the  terrible  strain 
of  playing  Tribouiet.  Ligier,  who  had  been  chosen  by  the  poet 
for  the  f  art,  was  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  very  well  pleased  with 
the  Ministerial  order  to  stop  the  performance.  He  declared  that 
ten  days  of  Tribouiet  would  have  killed  him.  In  1870,  when 
there  was  some  intention  of  reviving  Le  Roi  s  amuse  at  the  Odeon, 
La  Fontaine,  after  a  careful  study  of  the  part,  refused  to  act  it,  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  bury  him  on  the  third  day.  He  knew, 
he  said,  that  funeral  orations  would  be  pronounced  over  him.  He 
would  be  said  to  have  died  on  the  field  of  honour  ;  but  in  the 
meanwhile  he  would  not  the  less  be  dead,  and  it  was  his  opinion — 
"quemieux  vautchien  debout  qu'empereur  euterre" — and  therefore 
"  he  did  not  mean  to  leave  the  oyster  bed."  Frederick  was  more 
courageous,  and  once  stopped  a  proposed  revival  by  insisting  that 
M.  Victor  Hugo  had  promised  that  none  but  he  should  play  the 
part  of  Tribouiet.  We  hope  that  M.  Got  will  not  be  hurried  to 
his  grave  by  the  part  which  he  is  to  play  on  the  22nd. 

From  what  M.  Jehan  Valter  says  of  what  happened  on  the 
rainy  Thursday  night  on  which  Le  Roi  s'amuse  was  first  played 
in  1832,  it  would  appear  that  the  uproar  in  the  theatre- 
was  provoked  by  the  poet's  own  supporters.  Les  C/assiques 
were  no  more  friendly  to  him  than  they  had  been  two  years 
before.  But  he  had  triumphed  with  Hernani  and  Marion 
Delorme,  and  in  their  own  despite  they  felt  a  certain  fearful  re- 
spect for  the  victor.  Unfortunately,  his  followers  also  remembered, 
the  great  battle  of  Hernani,  and  were  eager  for  the  fray.  They 
came  determined  to  pick  a  quarrel.  Bousingots  and  Jeunes-France 
were  there  in  their  hundreds,  spending  the  afternoon  in  pit  and 
amphitheatre.  They  applauded  the  pretty  women  who  came  into 
the  boxes,  and  hissed  the  ugly  ones,  with  the  usual  French  mix- 
ture of  sham  gallantry  and  callous  insolence.  They  howled  at 
the  Academicians  and  their  party.  They  fixed  on  people  who 
attracted  their  attention  by  peculiarities  of  dress  or  appearance,, 
with  the  rude  familiarity  of  a  Spanish  mob  in  a  bull-ring.  Yet 
the  first  act  had  passed  off  well.  M.  Jay  thought  fit  to  shout 
Oh  !  Oh  !  when  Tribouiet  gave  his  fine  nerves  a  shock  by  saying  to. 
M.  de  Coss<§,  "  Monsieur,  vous  m'avez  l'air  tout  encharibotttS  "  j 
whereupon  Lassailly,  making  a  speaking-trumpet  of  his  hand, 
roared,  "  A  la  porte  lAcademie."     But  there  were  few  suck 
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interruptions,  and  tbe  curtain  fell  on  vehement  applause  of  M.  de 
Saint- Yallier's  tirade,  admirably  delivered  by  Joanuy.  Unfortu- 
nately tbe  Romanticist  pit  and  amphitheatre  employed  the  interval 
before  the  second  act  in  "  interpellating "  the  Classiqnes  in  the 
boxes,  and  in  singing  a  chorus  asserting  the  death  and  burial  of  the 
Academy  to  the  air  of  Malbrook.  Jean  Journet,  "the  apostle," 
caused  a  diversion  by  throwing  a  number  of  prospectuses  of  his 
new  religion  from  the  gallery,  and  somewhat  restored  good 
humour.  The  second  act  was  well  enough  received  at  the  begin- 
ning ;  but  the  first  blow  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  the  piece  by 
Samson,  who  played  the  part  of  Clement  Marot.  He  was  ill 
pleased  with  his  part,  and,  so  the  story  goes,  revenged  himself  by 
bliudfolding  Triboulet  so  absurdly  during  the  abduction  of  bis 
daughter  that  he  could  not  help  seeing  and  hearing  what  was 
happening.  The  illusion  was  lost ;  and  the  Olassiques,  having 
been  invited  to  come  on,  did  so  by  laughing  cousumedly.  The 
abduction  of  Blanche  was  badly  managed.  Mile.  Anai's  was 
carried  oil'  with  her  legs  in  the  air,  which  caused  further  laughter. 
Between  the  acts  the  Romanticists  began  to  invade  the  galleries. 
The  sculptor  Jehan  Duseigueur  had  a  lively  passage  with  Journet. 
On  his  way  down  he  shouted.  "  A  has  les  stupides  !  "  to  a  group 
of  unfriendly  critics,  and  regained  his  seat  in  the  pit  in  triumph. 

From  that  moment  the  audience  forgot  they  had  come  to  see  a 
play,  and  gave  themselves  up  to  the  joys  of  battle.  The  Olassiques 
hissed,  aud  the  Romantiques  hissed  the  hissers.  What  was  going 
forward  on  the  stage  was  a  mere  excuse  for  recrimination.  The 
appearance  of  Francois  in  a  dressing-trown  horrified  the  boxes. 
There  was  a  momentary  pause  when  Triboulet  made  his  passionate 
appeal  to  the  nobles  : — 

Vous  trouvez  surprenant 
Que  cc  boufibu  soit  pcrc  ct,  qu'il  ait  uoe  lillc  ; 

but  when  he  came  to  the  words 

Au  milieu  des  lnu'es, 
Yos  meres  aux  lnquais  sc  sunt  proitituees ! 
Vous  etes  tous  batards — 

the  Battle  began  again.  The  pit  applauded  :  the  boxes  hissed. 
The  intrepid  M.  Jay  produced  a  big  key,  and  started  off  a 
continuous  whistle.  To  apply  the  words  of  the  immortal  Portu- 
guese conversation-book,  "  this  appeared  and  was  whistled."  In 
vain  did  Petrus  Borel  intone  a  war  song  of  "  A  la  porte  les 
brutes.''  Nobody  paid  any  attention.  The  whole  scene  between 
Saltabadil  and  Maguelonne  and  between  Maguelonne  and  the 
King  was  hissed,  and  the  hissing  went  on  to  the  very  end.  The 
audience  had  obviously  lost  sight  of  the  piece,  and  become  a  mere 
mob,  shouting  their  variation  of  "  Great  is  Diana  of  the 
Ephesians!  "  When  once  the  hearers  were  in  this  frame  of  mind, 
they  were  naturally  set  laughing  by  one  or  two  passages  where 
the  poet  comes  dangerously  near  the  border  of  the  ridiculous. 
They  shrieked  over  Saltabadil's  butcherly  care  about  the  edge  of 
his  knife.  And  accidents  helped  the  scoffers.  The  actors  lost 
their  heads,  forgot  the  words  of  their  parts,  and  repeated  them- 
selves. Mile.  Dupont,  who  played  Maguelonne,  could  not  get  the 
door,  through  which  the  King  should  have  escaped  in  sight  of  the 
audience,  to  open.  He  had  consequently  to  be  let  out  behind,  aud 
when  he  came  on  singing 

Sonvent  fenimc  varie, 
Bien  t'ol  est  qui  s'y  lie, 

nobody  knew  how  he  got  there.  The  laughing  and  hissing  grew 
louder  than  ever.  The  curtain  fell  on  the  whole  audience  standing 
in  their  places,  shaking  their  fists  at  one  another,  aud  howling 
"  des  injures  et  des  gros  mots."  Lassailly,  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage, 
had  broken  up  a  bench,  and  was  making  a  ladder  of  it  to  get  at 
the  people  in  the  boxes.  When  Ligier,  at  the  express  request  of 
Victor  Hugo,  came  forward  to  name  the  author,  he  could  not  get 
a  hearing.  The  Ministers,  as  is  well  known,  stopped  the  piece 
next  day  under  the  pretence  that  it  was  immoral.  In  fact,  they 
had  been  persuaded  that  the  times  were  too  troublous  to  allow  of 
plays  which  dealt  with  the  proposed  murders  of  kings. 

The  story  of  the  first  appearance  of  Le  Hoi  s  amuse  is  naturally 
interesting  at  a  moment  when  the  play  is  about  to  be  revived, 
although  the  uproar  in  the  Comedie  Francaise  no  more  belongs 
to  literature  than  the  drunken  brawl  in  which  Marlowe  was 
stabbed,  being  only  one  more  instance  of  the  readiness  of  quarrel- 
some people  to  quarrel.  If  it  is  interesting  to  recall  it  now,  it  is 
because  it  affords  a  landmark  by  which  we  can  measure  the 
immense  change  in  French  taste  which  makes  such  another  scene 
impossible.  But  it  is  most  worth  remembering  because  the  great 
man  whose  work  was  the  excuse  for  the  disturbance  is  still  there 
to  see  it  reproduced  without  the  fear  that  the  stupidity  of  oppo- 
nents and  the  self-assertion  of  his  followers  will  make  it  a  battle 
ground 


THE  POET-KHALIF  OF  A  DAY. 

IN  all  the  long  line  of  the  khalifs  of  Baghdad  there  are  few 
figures  more  interesting  thau  the  hapless  puet  who  sat  on  their 
throne  for  a  single  day.  Indeed  he  can  only  be  said  metaphori- 
cally to  have  sat  there,  since  he  never  managed  to  force  his  way 
into  the  imperial  palace  at  all,  but  kept  his  ephemeral  state 
in  his  own  private  residence  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  Most 
khaliis  became  poets  in  a  greater  or  less  degree ;  it  was  part 
of  their  business,  as  descendants  of  those  Arabs  of  whom  it 
was  said,  "  Their  kings  are  their  orators  and  poets,  who  practise 
and  celebrate  all  the  virtues  of  the  Bedouin."    But  the  converse 


did  not  hold  ;  poets  did  not  necessarily  become  khalifs.  Abdallah 
ibn  El-Mo'tezz,  however,  was  poet  first,  for  some  twenty-four 
years,  and  khalif  afterwards,  for  twenty-four  hours.  If  adversity 
is  the  schoolmaster  of  poetry,  Abdallah  was  exceptionally  fortu- 
nate in  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  the  world.  He  was  born  in 
86 1,  in  the  very  worst  period  of  the  history  of  the  Abbaside 
khalifate.  The  golden  prime  of  Harun  and  Mamun  had  faded 
away,  and  the  capricious  rule  of  despots  who  were  at  the  same 
time  men  of  genius  and  learning  had  given  place  to  a  military 
reign  of  terror.  The  Turkish  bodyguard  which  a  foolish  khalif 
had  called  in  to  protect  him  from  his  turbulent  Arab  sub- 
jects had  discovered  their  power,  and  made  themselves  masters 
where  they  were  meant  to  be  servants.  In  the  year  that 
Abdallah  the  poet  was  born  these  mercenaries  deposed  and  slew 
their  sovereign  El-Muntasir,  and  in  eight  years  they  murdered  as 
many  as  four  khalifs,  including  El-Mo'tezz,  the  father  of  the  poet 
himself.  A  life  begun  under  such  auspices  must  have  been  a  gloomy 
one  ;  and  the  constant  surveillance,  not  to  say  the  constant  risk  of 
euthanasia,  to  which  a  possible  claimant  to  the  throne  is  always 
exposed  in  an  Eastern  kingdom,  added  to  the  gloom  of  Abdallah's 
youth.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  wisely  resolved  to  keep  aloof 
from  politics,  and  devote  himself  to  literature.  The  long  reign  of 
El-Mo'temid,  uuder  whom,  thanks  to  his  brother's  firm  hand,  the 
countries  of  Islam  enjoyed  comparative  peace  and  prosperity  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  gave  Abdallah  the  opportunity  he 
desired  for  quiet  study.  He  followed  the  lectures  of  the  great 
grammarians  of  Basra,  Tha'lab,  and  El-Mubarrad,  and  threw  him- 
self heart  and  soul  into  the  circle  of  students  and  poets  which  the 
receut  anarchy  had  not  been  able  to  scatter,  and  which  carried 
on  the  traditions  of  Mamun's  day,  when  the  treasures  of  Greece 
and  the  mystic  lore  of  Persia  and  India  first  began  to  work  their 
magical  effect  upon  the  learned  of  Islam. 

It  was  under  the  influence  of  the  zealous  philological  teaching  of 
this  time  that  Abdallah  ibn  El-Mo'tezz  brought  out  his  Book  of 
Tropes,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  and  thereby  laid  at  once  the 
foundations  of  a  great  reputation  and  a  new  branch  of  study. 
This  was  followed  by  various  works  of  a  literary  and  critical 
character,  such  as  a  history  of  Arabic  poetry,  an  .account  of 
Arab  royal  poets,  and  the  Book  of  Plagiaries,  in  which  it  was 
shown  how  large  a  part  "  borrowiug "  played  in  Arabic  poetry. 
Abdallah  also  wrote  a  Book  of  Good  Manners,  a  compendium 
of  the  art  of  singing,  a  treatise  on  hunting,  and  a  dissertation  on 
wine,  considered  in  all  its  aspects  and  illustrated  by  quotations 
from  all  the  leading  poets.  These  are  but  his  prose  works.  His 
poetry  is  both  abundant  and  remarkable.  As  Mr.  Arnold  would 
say,  he  has  left  "an  ample  bod}r  of  powerful  work"  behind  him; 
though  the  power  is  of  course  somewhat  different  from  that  which 
Mr.  Arnold  ascribes  to  Wordsworth,  who  would  assuredly  have 
been  sadly  shocked  by  some  of  Abdallah'a  most  powerful  composi- 
tions. His  poetry,  indeed,  is  not  great  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
old  pre-Mohammedau  poetry  is  great.  Abdallah  ibn  El-Mo'tezz 
belonged  to  a  time  when  the  old  spirit  of  desert  song  was  dead 
and  past  revival.  He  came  at  the  end  of  tbe  second  great  period 
of  Arabic  poetry,  the  period  to  which  Abu-Nuwas,  Ibu-er-Ruiny, 
and  other  famous  names  belong.  This  second  time  of  efflorescence 
is  quite  different  from  the  first.  It  is  not  a  desert  song  we  hear, 
but  the  polished  accents  of  a  court.  Instead  of  praise  of  the 
tribe,  we  have  panegyrics  on  the  Abbaside  khalifs.  Where  the 
old  poet  sang  of  the  wild  ride  through  the  desert  haunted  by 
ghouls,  or  the  mad  rush  and  capture  of  the  rival  camps,  the  duels 
d  outrance,  the  keen  competition  in  tbe  lists  of  honour  and  hospi- 
tality, the  laureate  of  the  khalifate  tells  of  the  pleasures  of  the 
banquet,  the  shining  hair  of  the  cupbearer,  the  sweet  voice 
of  the  singing  girl,  the  ruby  wine  "  creeping  through  the 
limbs  like  ants  through  a  sand-hill,"  and  the  other  plea- 
sures of  the  senses.  To  our  mind  there  is  no  possible  com- 
parison between  the  new  and  the  old  poetry  ;  we  would  as  soon 
think  of  comparing  Mr.  Locker  with  Homer;  but  the  late  Dr. 
Otto  Loth,  who  left  a  very  interesting  study  of  Ibn-el-Motez£$ 
Life  and  Works  (Williams  and  Norgate),  entertained  a  higher 
opinion  of  this  court  poetry  than  we  can  bring  ourselves  to  hold. 
It  seems  to  us  that  he  over-estimated  the  importance  of  delicate 
finish  and  ingenious  conceits,  compared  with  the  more  real  and 
abiding  qualities  of  true  poetry.  Vet  even  he  was  obliged  to  con- 
fess that  the  court  verse  of  Ibn  El-Mo'tezz  and  his  predecessors  is 
wanting  in  the  lofty  moral  ideas  of  the  earlier  desert  poetry  ;  that 
it  lacks  warmth,  "  ist  zu  kiinstlich,  zu  geistreich  und  witzig,  zu 
reflectirend ;  sie  erregt  mehr  Bewunderung  als  Sympathie,  sie 
erwarmt  nicht,  sonderu  liisst  das  Herz  kalt."  Abdallah's  verse  has 
all  the  faults  as  well  as  all  the  merits  of  court  poetry.  It  is 
narrow  in  its  subjects,  conventional  in  its  images,  artiticial  in  its 
sentiment.  On  the  other  baud,  it  is  graceful  and  p>olished  even 
to  fastidiousness  ;  it  possesses  wit  and  ingenuity.  What  has  often 
been  said  of  Abu-Nuwas,  in  noticing  Professor  Palmer's  transla- 
tions, may  be  equally  applied  to  Abdallah  ibn  El-Mo'tezz. 
Though  the  former  was  in  many  respects  unapproachable,  the 
general  character  and  style  of  his  poetry  was  reproduced  by  the 
poet-khalif.  This  little  piece,  for  example,  on  the  termination  of 
the  fast  of  Ramadan,  and  the  beginning  of  the  'Eed,  or  festival 
which  succeeds  it,  might  have  been  written  by  either:  — 

Welcome,  and  heartily,  lute  and  reed 
And  a  stoop  of  wine  from  the  hands  of  the  slim  ! 
The  Fast  is  over  at  last,  aud  the  'Eed 
Is  announced  by  the  young  moon's  sickle  rim  ; 
The  Pleiades  fly  from  her  greedy  gape, 
Which  yawns  like  a  glutton's  on  clustering  grape! 
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The  verse  of  this  period  deals  chiefly  with  wine  and  banquets  and 
the  other  joys  of  a  luxurious  court  life;  and,  to  say  truth,  these 
joys  become  a  little  monotonous  to  read  about.  Our  poet,  how- 
ever, does  not  seem  to  have  found  them  monotonous  in  practice,  to 
judge  from  this  simple  diary : — 

I  run  to  the  wine-cup  at  morning,  I  take  the  same  journey  of  nights  : 
On  my  life,  I  can  see  no  harm  in  a  deed  which  my  soul  delights ! 
And  one  whom  mine  eyes  confound  with  the  moon  as  she  shines  at  the  full 
— Who  is  human  indeed,  but  of  human  kind  the  most  beautiful — 
Tendered  me  wine  from  the  hand,  and  wine  from  the  honeyed  lips, 
And  made  me  alone  twice-drunk,  in  a  circle  of  rips. 
My  fellow's  are  all  asleep  ere  my  eyelids  begin  to  droop  ; 
Yet  I  am  the  first  of  them  all  to  run  for  my  morning  stoop  ! 

He  could  write  on  graver  subjects  sometimes,  it  must  be  allowed  ; 
and  there  is  both  dignity  and  pathos  in  his  lament  on  the  death  of 
the  Khalif  Mo'tadid: — 

O  King,  who  liest,  lonely  and  neglected, 

Far  from  thy  palace,  in  the  dreary  tomb. 

Where  are  the  armies  once  by  thee  directed, 

Where  are  the  riches  of  thy  treasure-room  ? 

Where  is  thy  throne  ?    Stately  was  its  burden, 

Blenched  every  eye  that  saw  thee  seated  there  ! 

Where  are  the  runnels,  droning  in  thy  garden, 

Where  the  birds  singing  in  the  summer  air  ? 

Where  are  the  slave  girls  ?    Bravely  were  they  dressed  up, 

Blazing  witli  jewels,  skipping  like  gazelles. 

Where  is  the  rebeck,  where  the  ruddy  wine-cup, 

Fragrant  as  hyacinths  in  silver  bells  ? 

Where  is  thy  stormy  charge  upon  the  foeman, 

Prop  of  the  fortunes  of  the  House  Abbas  ? 

Over  thy  valour  conqueror  was  no  man. 

Each  was  abased  in  turn  ;  and  now,  alas ! 

Gone  art  thou,  too  ;  no  trace  of  thee  is  seen— 

No  vestiges  to  show  that  thou  hast  been  ! 

Abdallah  might  well  lament  over  the  death  of  this  khalif,  for  it 
•was  he  who  introduced  the  hitherto  retired  and  studious  poet  to 
the  excitements  and  luxuries  of  court  life,  and  thus  atoned  for 
thirty-two  years  of  Imperial  neglect,  or,  in  Abdallah's  own  words, 
"  washed  the  blood  from  the  raiment  of  his  father,"  who,  as  we 
said,  was  murdered  by  the  soldiery.  For  the  ten  years  of  El- 
Mo'tadid's  reign  (S92-902),  the  life  of  the  poet,  was  one  long  suc- 
cession of  pleasures ;  he  became  the  bosom  friend  and  boonfellow 
of  the  khalif,  shared  in  all  his  festivities,  joined  in  all  those  lite- 
rary and  philosophical  debates  which  still  delighted  the  court 
at  Baghdad — in  a  word,  enjoyed  himself  as  only  a  thoroughly- 
educated  Eastern  could  in  the  only  society  in  the  world,  save 
that  of  Cordova,  which  could  honestly  be  called  refined  or  culti- 
vated at  that  time. 

Unhappily  the  good  time  was  soon  over  ;  and  the  share  which 
Abctallah  took  in  the  court  life  was  a  bad  preparation  for  a 
return  to  obscurity.  Even  that,  however,  would  have  been  a  better 
fate  than  what  actually  did  happen.  El-Mn'tadid's  son  reigned 
for  six  years  ;  and  we  hear  nothing  of  Abdallah  at  the  court  during 
this  period.  The  favourite  of  the  father  is  seldom  an  acceptable 
mentor  to  the  son ;  and  the  poet  was  now  a  man  of  forty-live — 
too  old  to  be  the  boonfellow  of  the  young  khalif.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  reason,  Abdallah  seems  to  have  stayed  away 
from  the  court,  and  it  is  not  till  the  death  of  his  patron's  son, 
and  the  accession  of  a  younger  son  of  Mo'tadid — a  boy  of 
thirteen — that  he  again  enters  upon  the  scene.  Abdallah  had 
learnt  much  in  his  ten  years'  experience  of  court  life ;  he 
saw  the  ruin  that  was  hanging  over  the  ancient  dynasty  of 
Abbas,  and  he  realized  the  danger  which  must  menace  a  dis- 
turbed and  incoherent  State  under  the  weak  hand  of  a  stripling. 
Personal  ambition  was  not  much  in  his  line ;  but  as  a 
prince  of  a  decaying  house  he  was  ready  to  support  it.  A 
6eeming  unanimity  among  the  leaders  of  opinion  in  Baghdad 
pointed  to  him  as  the  proper  sovereign  ;  and  he  allowed  himself  to 
be  proclaimed  Khalif  of  Islam,  with  the  title  of  El-Murtazy  Billah, 
''The  Well-Pleased  with  God,"  on  the  18th  of  December,  908. 
He  appointed  his  vizir  and  chief  ministers,  and  despatched 
couriers  into  the  provinces  to  order  proclamations  to  be  made  "  in 
the  name  of  the  Prince  of  the  Eaithful,  El-Murtazy  Billah 
Abu-l-'Abbas  Abdallah  ibn  El-Mo'tezz  Billah."  He  then  wished 
to  take  possession  of  the  palace,  and  sent  a  message  to  his 
deposed  rival,  El-Muktedir,  to  make  room  for  him.  The  latter 
besought  a  day's  grace,  and  Abdallah  could  not  refuse  him.  But 
next  morning  when  they  went  to  take  possession,  the  palace 
guards  resisted,  and  after  a  day's  assault  the  besiegers  were 
forced  to  retire  ;  and,  what  was  worse,  the  new  khalif's  general, 
whether  in  treachery  or  genuine  despair,  fled  from  the  city  with 
his  troops  and  withdrew  to  Mosil.  This  was  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  poor  Abdallah's  khalifate.  The  next  thing  he 
saw  was  a  boatful  of  armed  men  rowing  up  the  Tigris  to  his 
house.  Without  a  thought  of  resistance,  he  fled  at  the  first 
flight  of  arrows ;  his  followers  were  scattered  like  sheep;  and  he 
himself  took  refuge  with  a  jeweller,  only  to  be  betrayed  by  a 
servant  and  seized  by  the  rival  and  now  dominant  faction.  Pre- 
tenders to  the  throne  are  seldom  allowed  "  extenuating  circum- 
stances" in  the  East,  and  Abdallah  was  quietly  put  out  of  the 
way  in  the  dead  of  night.  His  body  was  given  to  his  family,  with 
the  remark  that  he  had  died  a  natural  death — an  opinion  which, 
in  the  face  of  the  persecution  then  going  on  against  the  partisans 
•of  the  unlucky  khalif,  they  were  only  too  glad  to  adopt.  And  so 
ended  the  brief  sovereignty  of  a  noble  and  enlightened  prince,  who 
was  himself  too  refined  and  high-minded  to  understand  the  petty 
intrigues  that  set  him  on  the  throne,  or  the  treachery  and  cowardice 


that  left  him  to  his  fate.  "  Put  not  your  trust  in  princes  "  was  a 
maxim  which  none  of  his  friends  had  ever  need  to  quote  ;  but  the 
luckless  khalif  himself  learnt  in  his  last  terrible  hour  that  it  is 
rather  the  prince  who  must  distrust  his  own  servants. 


THE  CONDITION  OF  LYONS. 


THE  disquiet  in  Lyons  has  its  origin  in  economic  causes.  The 
great  staple  industry  of  the  place  is  the  silk  trade,  and  the  silk 
trade  for  some  years  past  has  been  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition. 
Partly  this  is  owing  to  more  general  causes  ;  but  partly  it  is  the 
result  of  the  competition  of  machinery  with  handwork.  In  Lyons 
handwork  is  still  continued ;  the  workpeople  are  not  massed  in  great 
factories,  but  carry  on  their  trade  by  twos  or  threes,  or  at  any  rate 
in  very  small  bodies.  Usually  the  manufacturer  lets  out  his  work  to 
sub-contractors,  who  are  called  chefs-d 'atelier.  These  men  supply 
the  workmen  with  looms,  workshops,  and  so  on,  and  they  usually 
employ  one  or  two,  and  in  some  cases  as  many  as  six,  weavers. 
But  they  expect  an  enormous  profit.  In  a  very  interesting  letter 
in  the  Statist,  said  to  be  from  the  pen  of  one  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  trade,  we  find  a  good  deal  of  information  upon 
the  organization  of  the  trade,  which  enables  us  to  understand  the 
discontent  prevailing  in  L3'ons.  We  are  told,  for  instance,  that 
the  chefs-d1  atelier  exact  as  much  as  fifty  per  cent,  profit.  It  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that  their  compagnuns,  or  journey- 
men, are  dissatisfied  when  they  find  so  enormous  a  profit 
made  upon  their  labour.  It  is  not  strange  either  to  be  told 
that  the  chef  s-d' atelier  usually  lead  a  happy  life,  that  they 
own  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  houses  in  the  Croix- 
Rousse,  or  workmen's  quarter  of  Lyons,  and  that  very  often  they 
become  manufacturers  themselves.  It  is  the  exactions  of  these 
men,  we  are  assured,  that  produce  the  hatred  of  the  bourgeoisie 
which  animates  the  Lyons  workpeople.  The  journeymen  usually 
earn  from  twenty-five  to  twenty-eight  shillings  a  week,  but  at  pre- 
sent their  earnings  do  not  amount  to  quite  two-thirds  of  that  sum. 
The  employers  avoid  as  long  as  possible  any  reduction  in  the  rate 
of  wages  or  stoppage  of  works,  but  they  cut  down  the  hours  or 
the  days  of  labour  so  as  to  equalize  the  output  to  the  demand, 
and  the  reduction  of  the  output,  we  are  told,  is  equivalent 
at  present  to  about  thirty-five  per  cent,  reduction  in  wages. 
In  other  words,  the  workpeople  are  earning  at  present  from 
eight  to  ten  shillings  a  week  less  than  usual,  or  their  wages 
average  about  seventeen  or  eighteen  shillings  a  week.  The  de- 
pression in  the  trade  is  brought  about  by  a  variety  of  causes, 
but  the  cause  which  probably  weighs  most  heavily  upon  Lyons 
is  the  competition  of  machinery.  Within  the  city  the  hand- 
loom,  as  we  have  already  said,  retains  its  place;  but  in  the 
country  round  about  manufacturing  by  machinery  is  the  rule. 
Consequently  the  manufacture  has  been  migrating  from  Lyons  to 
the  country  round  about.  Forty  years  ago  there  were  sixty 
thousand  looms  in  Lyons,  and  none  outside ;  whereas  now  it  is 
said  that  there  are  not  more  than  about  twenty  thousand  looms  in 
the  city  and  banlieue,  against  between  a  hundred  and  a  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thousand  looms  in  the  neighbouring  country.  The 
manufacture,  in  short,  is  undergoing  the  kind  of  transformation 
through  which  our  own  manufactures  passed  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago.  Manufacturing  on  the  great  scale,  and  by  means  of 
machinery,  is  taking  the  place  of  manufacturing  on  the  small 
scale  with  the  hand-loom  ;  and,  of  course,  those  who  still  cling  to 
the  hand-loom  are  seriously  suffering.  There  would  appear  to  be 
advantages  for  manufacturing  in  the  neighbourhood  over  those  pos- 
sessed by  Lyons,  since  the  great  factories  where  machinery  supplies 
the  motive  power  are  springing  up  round  about,  instead  of  in, 
the  city.  Possibty  the  high  rents  in  the  city,  and  the  heavy  octroi 
duties,  account  to  some  extent  for  the  migration.  In  any  case, 
it  would  appear  that  the  workpeople  of  Lyons  are  succumbing  to 
the  competition  of  machine-made  goods,  and  are  as  discontented 
as  our  own  workpeople  were  when  passing  through  the  same  trials. 
There  is  this  difference,  however ;  that  the  Lyons  workpeople  do 
not  seem  to  direct  any  of  their  opposition  to  the  introduction  of 
machinery  ;  their  whole  anger  is  directed  against  the  bourgeoisie, 
which  profits  by  the  transformation,  and  against  the  law,  which 
they  accuse  of  favouring  an  unjust  distribution  of  property.  It 
would  seem,  too,  that  the  vagaries  of  fashion  are  to  some  extent 
accountable  for  the  depression  of  the  trade.  For  some  years  silk 
has  not  been  worn  so  much  as  it  used  to  be,  and  it  is  also  said 
that  the  present  style  of  ladies'  dress  is  unfavourable  to  the  manu- 
facture. Ladies,  it  is  alleged,  do  not  now  wear  dress  of  the 
amplitude  of  former  times,  and  therefore  need  less  material. 
Moreover,  it  is  said  that  more  attention  is  now  given  to  the 
trimmings  than  to  the  material,  and  that  the  trimmings  are  of  less 
costly  and  less  substantial  texture. 

Another  cause  assigned  for  the  falling  off  in  the  consumption  of 
silk  is  the  competition  of  the  United  States.  The  United  States 
are  rapidly  developing  a  silk  industry,  and  they  are  growing  the 
silk,  and  also  mnnutacturing  it.  Therefore,  it  is  said,  they  no 
louger  buy  as  much  silk  in  France  as  they  formerly  did.  The  pro- 
tective tariff,  in  short,  is  telling  upon  France  as  it  has  told  upon 
ourselves  in  respect  to  iron,  and  gradually  the  French  are  losino- 
one  of  their  most  valuable  markets.  But  over  and  above  these 
subordinate  causes,  it  would  seem  that  there  is  a  more  general, 
though,  we  hope,  a  more  temporary,  cause  in  the  long  succes- 
sion of  bad  seasons  from  which  Europe  has  suffered.  Since 
1874  we  have  not  had  in  Europe  a  really  good  year.    The  grain 
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harvest  of  this  year,  it  is  true,  has  been  fairly  good  throughout 
Europe,  so  far  as  quantity  goes;  but  unfortunately  the  heavy 
rains  of  August  and  September  seriously  injured  the  quality,  and, 
in  addition,  the  low  price  prevents  the  farmers  from  securing  the 
advantages  they  otherwise  might.  In  any  case,  whatever  be  the 
condition  of  the  grain  harvest,  the  wine  harvest  in  France  is  ex- 
ceedingly bad.  It  is  said  to  be  as  bad  as  last  year,  and  the  wiuo 
harvest  is  one  of  capital  importance  to  France.  In  fact,  as  we 
have  said,  since  1874  France  has  been  suffering  from  a  loss  of 
agricultural  produce  of  all  kinds.  Year  after  year  her  cereal  crops 
have  been  short,  her  wine  crop  has  been  poor,  and  the  ravages  of 
the  phylloxera  have  been  destroying  the  vines,  while  occasionally 
the  silk  crop  itself  and  also  the  beet-root  crop  have  been  deficient. 
From  all  these  sources  the  losses  to  France  have  been  enormous, 
and,  sooner  or  later,  such  losses  were  certain  to  tell  upon  the 
material  condition  of  the  working  classes.  France  is  essentially 
an  agricultural  country,  and,  when  its  agriculture  for  eight  suc- 
cessive seasons  has  been  suffering,  the  people,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  must  suffer  also.  The  wonderful  industry,  thrift,  and 
patience  of  the  people  have  enabled  them  to  bear  up,  with  little 
apparent  distress,  until  now  ;  but  at  length  the  effects  of  the 
long  series  of  bad  seasons  are  making  themselves  felt  in  the 
silk  trade.  Moreover,  as  we  have  just  said,  the  competition  of 
the  United  States  has  added  to  the  difficulties  of  those  engaged 
in  the  French  silk  trade,  and  likewise  the  revolution  through 
which  the  industry  is  passing  is  causiug  suffering  amongst  the 
workpeople.  Add  to  all  this,  that  the  agricultural  losses  from 
which  France  has  suffered  have  been  shared  by  nearly  every 
country  in  Europe.  We  ourselves  have  suffered  even  more 
heavily  than  France  in  regard  to  the  grain  crops.  Russia  this  year 
has  a  good  harvest,  but  Russia  has  suffered  heavily  too  in  past 
years;  and,  in  short,  the  whole  of  Europe  has  had  a  series 
of  bad  seasons,  and  consequently  has  less  money  to  spend  upon 
luxuries.  There  is  one  other  local  cause  the  influence  of 
which  must  not  be  overlooked.  In  spite  of  the  bad  seasons 
and  the  agricultural  depression,  the  wealthy  classes  in  France 
worked  themselves  up  into  a  speculative  mania.  Two  or  three 
years  ago  apparently  the  aristocratic  classes,  finding  that  they  had 
lost  political  power,  sought  for  compensation  on  the  Bourse,  and 
the  result  was  a  speculative  rise  in  the  prices  of  all  securities  such 
as  had  not  been  witnessed  in  France  lor  a  iong  period.  The  end 
came  at  last,  and  it  came  with  very  heavy  losses  to  the  wealthy 
classes.  The  speculation  was  carried  further  in  Lyons  than  in  Paris, 
as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  Lyons  last  January  the  whole  of 
the  membei'9  of  the  Bourse  were  unable  to  meet  their  engage- 
ments. This  meant,  of  course,  that  every  member  of  the  Bourse 
in  Lyons  had  so  large  a  number  of  clients  who  engaged  in  the 
speculation,  and  who  were  unable  to  pay  their  dilferences  when 
the  time  came,  that  the  stockbrokers  were  ruined  by  the  default 
of  their  clients.  These  enormous  losses  of  the  wealthy  classes 
naturally  restricted  their  purchasing  power,  and  as  it  is  these 
classes  who  are  the  buyers  of  silk,  the  diminution  of  their  pur- 
chasing power  necessarily  told  heavily  upon  the  silk  trade.  It  is 
not  improbable,  too,  that  many  of  the  silk  manufacturers  them- 
selves lost  seriously  in  the  speculation,  and  that  their  dilliculties 
are  adding  to  the  depression  of  the  trade. 

Still,  though  there  is  great  depression,  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
actual  distress.  As  we  said  above,  there  appear  to  be  few  work- 
people entirely  without  employment.  Asa  rule,  the  manufacturers 
have  reduced  the  hours  and  days  of  work  without  throwing  any 
of  their  operatives  entirely  out  of  employment ;  and  though 
seventeen  or  eighteen  shillings  a  week  in  a  place  like  Lyons  is  a 
small  wage,  still  it  keeps  a  family  from  starvation.  More- 
over— and  this  is  a  significant  fact — it  appears  that  in  the 
savings  banks  of  the  workman's  quarter  the  deposits  amount 
to  nearly  half  a  million  sterling.  For  a  population  of  thirty  or 
thirty-five  thousand  this  is  certainly  a  considerable  amount  of 
savings  ;  and  it  shows  that  up  to  the  present  time,  at  any  rate,  there 
can  be  no  severe  distress.  It  may  be  hoped  that  a  revival  is  not 
far  off.  A  change  of  fashion,  a  springing-up  of  a  demand  from 
England  or  the  United  States,  would  at  once  restore  life  to  the 
trade.  And,  besides,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  impoverish- 
ment of  the  well-to-do  classes  is  so  serious  that  their  diminished 
expenditure  will  last  long.  It  is  now  fully  nine  months  since  the 
panic  on  the  Bourse,  and  that  is  nearly  as  long  a  period  as  the 
discredit  continued  after  the  failure  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank. 
Nevertheless,  it  seems  clear  that  the  silk  manufacture  within 
Lyons  itself  is  doomed.  As  we  have  already  stated,  forty  years 
ago  there  was  not  a  single  loom  in  the  country  round  about  Lyons, 
and  now  there  are  twice  as  many  looms  as  there  were  in  Lyons  at 
that  time.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  looms  within 
Lyons  is  only  about  one-third  of  what  it  was  forty  or  fifty  years 
ago.  It  seems  safe  to  conclude,  then,  that,  as  the  sixty  thousand 
looms  of  forty  years  ago  have  diminished  to  about  twenty 
thousand  now,  these  twenty  thousand  will  go  on  dwindling  until 
they  disappear  altogether,  except  the  few  which  may  still  be  neces- 
sary for  the  production  of  the  finest  class  of  velvets.  Hand-weaving 
is  out  of  date,  and  when  it  comes  into  competition  with  machinery 
it  must  go  down.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  transference  of 
the  manufacture  from  Lyons  to  the  neighbouring  country  is  likely 
to  go  on  at  an  accelerated  pace  in  the  future.  But  at  the  same 
time  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  depression  which  is  now 
prevailing  in  the  trade  is  merely  temporary.  Silk  will  always  be 
worn,  and  though  fashion  may  increase  or  diminish  the  use  of  it 
for  a  little  while,  on  the  average  of  years  it  is  likely  to  increase 
with  the  growth  of  wealth  and  population.    Moreover,  the  bad 


seasons  which  have  afflicted  Europe  so  long  cannot  la9t  for  ever. 
We  may  hope  that  they  will  be  followed  by  a  long  series  of  good 
seasons  which  will  restore  prosperity  to  the  agricultural  classes, 
and  through  them  to  every  class  in  the  community.  With  a 
revival  of  agricultural  prosperity,  the  prosperity  of  the  silk  industry 
will  also  revive. 


ME.  TENNYSON'S  PLAY. 

THE  failure — it  would  be  idle  and  mischievous  to  attempt  to 
call  it  anything  but  a  failure — of  The  Promise  of  May,  a  play 
written  in  prose  by  the  Poet  Laureate,  and  produced  at  the  Globe 
Theatre,  is  to  be  regretted  for  obvious  reasons ;  and  it  will  no  doubt 
be  regretted  in  a  semi-personal  way  by  a  great  many  people  who 
have  nothing  more  than  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Ten- 
nyson's poetry.  It  has  been  his  power  and  privilege  to  endear 
himself  to  a  large  reading  public,  as  only  a  writer  can  endear 
himself  who,  besides  dealing  on  occasion  with  deeper  things,  can 
touch  the  simplest  emotions  in  the  simplest  and  most  graceful 
way  ;  and  in  this  way  the  complete  want  of  success  of  his  latest 
attempt  at  dramatic  writing  will  make  a  far  larger  audience  than 
the  judicious  grieve.  But  the  event  may  have  its  uses  as  well  as 
bringing  with  it  its  regrets.  It  may  serve  to  convince  people  that 
no  one  who  has  not  taken  some  trouble  to  learn  a  special  branch 
of  art  can  hope  to  succeed  in  it.  "  Ah !  what  a  truism  !  "  is  the 
natural  answer  to  such  an  observation  as  this;  but  there  are 
some  truisms — we  might  even  say  some  postulates — which  are  as 
completely  disregarded  as  they  are  conventionally  accepted.  The 
poets  who  have  been  successful  playwrights  have  all  taken  the 
trouble,  not  only  to  study  various  aspects  of  human  nature,  but 
also  to  study  them  for  stage  purposes.  They  have  not  disdained 
to  learn  from  those  qualified  to  teach  the  practical  meaning 
of  the  ojitique  du  theatre,  to  find  out  the  difference  between 
things  read,  and  things  acted  behind  a  row  of  footlights  and 
in  front  of  scenery,  before  an  audience  whom  it  is  necessary 
before  all  things  to  interest  in  one  of  two  ways,  and,  if  possible, 
iu  both  of  two  ways.  To  make  a  play  acceptable,  to  say  nothiug 
of  brilliantly  successful,  those  who  see  it  must  have  their  attention 
awakened  and  kept  alive  either  by  development  of  character  or 
by  lively  succession  of  incident,  or  by  both,  which  is  the  best  way 
of  all.  Of  course,  no  play  of  pure  character,  without  any  incident 
at  all,  is  possible ;  but  there  are  plays  in  which  the  situation  is 
subordinate  to  the  character,  and  vice  versa.  The  Promise  of  May, 
unhappily,  has  nothing  that  for  stage  purposes  can  be  called  inci- 
dent, and  is  lamentably  deficient  in  any  true  exposition  of  cha- 
racter. It  does  not  follow  that,  because  The  Promise  of  May 
is  a  failure  as  a  stage  play,  therefore  it  might  be  a  success  as  a 
play  to  be  read  ;  but  it  is  at  least  probable  that  in  narrative  verse 
the  Laureate  might  have  made  an  interesting,  if  not  a  striking, 
study  of  the  Agnostic  to  the  acceptance  of  whose  views  as  in  any 
way  representative  Lord  Queensberry  so  strongly  objects,  and  who 
is  practically  the  person  on  whom  the  whole  action — if  action  it 
can  be  called — of  Mr.  Tennyson's  play  depends.  On  the  stage 
this  person,  who  figures  first  as  Mr.  Edgar  aud  afterwards  as  Mr. 
Harold,  becomes  "  a  very  weak  monster — a  very  shallow 
monster."'  We  use  the  word  at  this  juncture  less  with  refer- 
ence to  "  his  vile  moral  quality  "  than  to  his  absolute  distance 
from  any  possible  semblance  of  a  human  being.  What  was 
intended  to  be  conveyed  by  this  character  has  been  explained  iu 
a  letter  communicated  to  the  Daily  News  on  Thursday  last,  and 
the  explanation  is  perhaps  remarkable  enough  to  be  set  out  at  full 
length : — 

Edgar  is  not,  as  the  critics  Tvill  have  it,  a  freethinker,  drawn  into  crime 
by  his  communistic  theories  ;  Edgar  is  not  a  protest  against  the  atheism  of 
the  age  ;  Edgar  is  not  even  an  honest  Kadieal  nor  a  sincere  follower  of 
Schopenhauer;  he  is  nothing  thorough  and  nothing  sincere;  but  he  is  a 
criminal,  and  at  the  same  time  a  gentleman.  These  are  the  two  sides  to> 
his  character.  He  has  no  conscience  until  he  is  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  consequences  of  his  crime,  and  in  the  awakening  of  that  conscience  the 
poet  has  manifested  his  fullest  and  subtlest  strength.  At  our  lirst  intro- 
duction to  Edgar  we  see  him  perplexed  with  the  haunting  of  a  pleasure 
that  has  sated  him.  "  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die"  has 
been  his  motto ;  but  we  can  detect  that  his  appetite  for  all  pleasure  has 
begun  to  pall.  He  repeats  wearily  the  formulae  of  a  philosophy  which  he 
has  followed  because  it  suits  his  mode  of  life.  He  plays  with  these 
formula?,  but  they  do  not  satisfy  him.  So  long  as  he  had  on 
him  the  zest  of  libertinism  he  did  not  in  all  probability  trouble  him- 
self with  philosophy.  But  now  he  begins  to  hanker  after  his  posi- 
tion as  a  gentleman — as  a  member  of  society.  He  feels  he  has  outlawed 
himself.  He  has  no  one  but  himself  to  look  to.  He  must  endeavour  to 
justify  himself  to  himself.  His  selfishness  compels  him  to  take  a  step  of 
which  he  teels  the  wickedness  and  repugnancy.  The  companionship  of  the 
girl  he  has  betrayed  no  longer  gives  him  pleasure  ;  he  hates  her  tears 
because  they  remind  him  of  himself — his  proper  self.  He  abandons  her 
with  a  pretence  of  satisfaction  ;  but  the  philosophical  formula;  he  repeats 
no  more  satisfy  him  than  they  satisfy  the  poor  girl  whom  he  deserts.  Her 
innocence  has  not,  however,  been  wantonly  sacrificed  by  the  dramatist. 
She  has  sown  the  seed  of  repentance  in  her  seducer,  though  the  fruit  is  slow 
in  ripening.  Years  alter  he  returns  like  the  ghost  of  a  murderer  to  the 
scene  of  his  crime.  He  feels  remorse.  He  is  ashamed  of  it;  he  battles 
against  it;  he  hurls  the  old  formula;  at  it;  he  acts  the  cynic  more 
thoroughly  than  ever.  But  he  is  changed.  He  feels  a  desire  to  "make 
amends."  YTet  that  desire  is  still  only  a  form  of  selfishness.  He  has 
abandoned  the  "Utopian  idiocy"  of  Communism.  Perhaps,  as  he  says, 
with  the  self-mockery  that  makes  the  character  so  individual  and  remark- 
able, because  he  has  iuherited  estates.  His  position  of  gentleman  is  forced 
on  his  notice  ;  he  would  qualify  himself  for  it,  selfishly  and  without  doing 
excessive  penance.  To  marry  the  surviving  sister  and  rescue  the  old 
father  from  ruin  would  be  a  meritorious  act.  He  sets  himself  to  perform 
it.  At  first  everything  goes  well  for  him;  the  old  weapons  of  fascination 
that  had  worked  the  younger  sister's  ruin  now  conquer  the  heart  01 
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the  elder.  He  is  comfortable  in  his  scheme  of  reparation,  and  lavs 
"  that  nattering  unction  to  his  soul."  Suddenly,  however,  the  girl 
whom  he  has  betrayed  and  whom  ho  thought  dead  returns ;  she  hears 
him  repeating  to  another  the  words  of  love  she  herself  had  caught 
from  him  and  believed.  "Edgar,"  she  cries,  and  staggers  forth  from  her 
concealment,  as  she  forgives  him  with  her  last  breath,  and  bids  him  make 
her  sister  happy.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  the  true  soul  of  the  man  rushes 
to  his  lips;  he  recognizes  his  wickedness,  he  knows  the  blankness  of  his 
life.  That  is  his  punishment.  lie  feels  then  aud  will  always  feel  aspira- 
tions after  guod  which  he  can  never  or  only  imperfectly  fulfil.  The  position 
of  independence  on  which  he  prided  himself  is  wrested  from  him  ;  he  is 
humiliated  ;  the  instrument  of  his  stilish  repentance  turns  on  him,  with  a 
forgiveness  that  annihilates  him  ;  the  bluff  and  honest  farmer,  whom  he 
despises,  triumphs  over  him,  not  with  the  brute  force  of  an  avenging  hand, 
but  with  the  pre-eminence  of  superior  morality.  Edgar  quits  the  scene, 
never  again,  we  can  well  believe,  to  renew  his  libertine  existence,  but  to 
expiate  with  life-long  contrition  the  monstrous  wickedness  of  the  past. 
This  is  dramatic  justice,  Reflective  characters  on  the  stage  must  of  neces- 
sity express  themselves  in  soliloquy,  vide  Jaques,  Hamlet,  Iago,  Edmund; 
for  the  inner  workings  of  intellect  cannot  be  portra3'ed  in  dialogue  ;  and 
soliloquy  is  unwelcome  on  the  English  stage.  There  is  no  room  in  a  simple 
drama  like  The  Promise  of  May  lor  the  contrast  of  action  that  can  be  pro- 
vided in  a  busy  five-act  tragedy  full  of  incident.  Edgar's  rule  may  there- 
fore to  many  seem  wanting  in  variety  ;  but  the  intellectual  playgoer  will 
discover  therein  the  subtlest  and  most  dramatic  contrasts,  the  reaction,  if 
one  may  call  it  so,  of  self  on  self — a  combination  the  factors  of  which  are 
constantly  changing  in  direct  relation  to  the  main  incidents  of  the  play. 

This  is  all  very  well  in  its  way,  though  it  may  perhaps  recall 
Dugald  Dalgetty's  utterance  in  A  Leyend  of  Montrose,  "  You  must 
know  the  Marquis  well — or,  rather,  you  must  be  the  Marquis  him- 
self." But  what  can  seriously  he  said,  so  far  as  the  playwright's 
art  is  concerned,  for  the  introduction  on  the  stage,  as  the  principal 
character  of  a  drama  obviously  wanting  in  dramatic  qualities,  of  a 
personage  whose  motives  demand  all  this  explanation,  after  a  skil- 
ful actor  has  said  his  words  and  suited  the  action  to  the  words? 
"  Reflective  characters  ou  the  stage,''  says  the  writer,  "  must  of 
necessity  express  themselves  in  soliloquy,"  and,  citing  Jaques, 
Hamlet,  Iago,  Edmund,  goes  on  to  state  that  soliloquy  is  unwel- 
come ou  the  English  stage.  Are  the  soliloquies  of  Jaques,  Hamlet, 
Iago,  Edmund,  unwelcome  on  the  stage?  We  have  never  before 
heard  of  their  being  so.  Is  Edgars  soliloquy  unwelcome?  That 
is  a  very  different  matter.  The  poet  who  is  also  a  dramatist  knows 
how  to  employ  soliloquy  and  when  to  stop  it;  it  illustrates  the 
meaning  of  the  character  from  within,  and  is  the  complement  of 
what  is  seen  of  the  character  from  without.  The  poet  who  has 
not  learned  to  be  a  dramatist  cannot  compass,  for  lack  of  special 
knowledge  and  practice,  anything  like  a  full  view  of  the  character  I 
he  has  conceived  from  without,  falls  back  upon  soliloquy,  which 
should  be  a  mere  aid,  as  a  mainstay  is  probably  led  by  some  vague 
idea  of  dramatic  propriety  to  cut  the  soliloquy  as  close  as  he  dares, 
and  thus  falls  between  two  stools.  The  character  comes  out — at 
least  Edgar  comes  out — both  unintelligible  and  uudramatic,  a 
creature  whose  amazing  actions  are  supposed  to  be  explained  by  talk 
which  is  both  amazing  and  dull,  but  which  has  no  sort  of  logical 
or  human  connexion  with  the  things  which  he  doesxi  "  Why 
should  we  not  love  and  part?"  says  Mr.  Edgar  when  he' wants  to 
get  rid  of  the  girl  whom  he  has  seduced,  '"the  birds  do."  And, 
so  far  as  the  audience  can  see,  the  result  of  reading  trashy  free- 
thinking  productions  upon  a  man  of  breeding,  education,  and 
intelligence  is  supposed  to  be  that  he  leaves  his  victim  to  her 
misery,  satisfying  his  conscience  with  such  puerile  rubbish  as  this. 
It  is  difficult,  and  it  would  be  unnecessary  in  the  case  of  a  writer 
of  less  fame,  to  talk  of  such  stuff  as  this  with  patience,  or  even  to 
point  to  the  fact  that  the  incident  is  hopelessly  removed  from 
possibility  or  human  nature.  Seduction  and  desertion  are  un- 
happily, like  childish  strivings  after  atheism,  possible  enough.  Mr. 
Tennyson  has  gone  out  of  his  way  to  make  of  the  two  together  an 
impossible  and  completely  absurd  combination,  which  a  casual 
study  of  the  "  Knife  Grinder  "  might  perhaps  have  taught  him  to 
avoid.  The  clue  to  Edgar's  conduct,  indeed  to  the  innermost 
workings  of  his  supposed  mind,  is,  it  is  true,  supplied  by  the 
correspondent  who  has  written  to  the  Daily  JS"ews;  but  of 
what  coneivable  value  can  such  a  clue  be,  so  far  as  the 
worth  of  'The  Promise  of  May  for  acting  purposes  is  concerned  ? 
As  well  might  we  have  the  imaginary  fourth  wall  of  the 
stage  actually  built  up  from  the  float  to  the  flies,  and  publish 
letters  to  the  papers  afterwards  to  explain  what  went  on  behind 
it.  One  sentence  in  the  letter  of  the  correspondent  of  the 
Daily  Neics  has  a  curiously  naif  truth.  "  There  is  no  room  in 
a  simple  drama  like  The  Promise  of  May  for  the  contrast  of  action 
that  can  be  provided  in  a  busy  five-act  tragedy  full  of  incident." 
This  may  be  granted  readily  enough  ;  we  do  not  wish  to  live  exclu- 
sively on  five-act  tragedies,  whether  full  of  incident  or  not ;  but  we 
do  wish  when  we  go  to  a  theatre  to  see  a  play,  and  The.  Promise  of 
May,  apart  from  the  cardinal  faults  which  we  have  hinted  at  in 
the  central  figure  of  the  Agnostic  seducer,  is  emphatically  not  a 
play.  This  truth  is,  indeed,  admitted  in  a  somewhat  singular 
apology  for  the  work  which  appeared  in  the  Daily  Telegraph,  and 
which  amounted  to  saying  that  it  was  a  great  shame  that  because 
the  Laureate  could  not  by  natural  impulse  write  a  play,  and  had 
never  learned  how  to  do  so,  therefore  he  should  actually  be  told 
that  this  was  the  case.  Lest  we  should  be  suspected  of  exag- 
geration, here  are  the  exact  words: — "He  had  not  succeeded 
in  interesting,  so  his  punishment  was  swift.  He  had  omitted 
to  study  the  exigencies  of  the  stage  and  the  temperament  of 
modern  audiences,  and  as  a  necessary  consequence  the  many 
beauties  of  his  composition  were  spurned,  and  he  was  denied, 
with  some  brusqueness,  even  such  merit  as  is  attached  to  the  pos- 
session of  taste  and  thought."  In  the  name  of  dramatic  literature, 
it  may  be  asked  what  taste  or  thought  is  found  in  such  a  story  as 


Mr.  Tennyson  has  set  forth  in  the  most  undraniatic  way  ?  In  the 
first  act,  Mr.  Edgar,  the  Agnostic,  has  seduced  Farmer  Steer's 
daughter  Eva,  and  at  the  end  of  the  act  leaves  her  cruelly  to  her 
fate.  Farmer  Dobson  is  in  love  with  Steer's  other  daughter, 
Dora,  who,  like  her  sister,  has  been  educated  to  be  "  a  lady,"  and 
who  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  him.  Dobson  hates  Edgar,  who 
treats  him  with  cold  contempt.  In  the  second  act,  six  years 
later — Eva  has  disappeared  since  the  end  of  the  first  act — 
Edgar,  having  come  into  his  uncle's  property  and  taken  the  name 
of  Harold,  reappears,  meets  Dora,  who,  as  it  is  contrived,  has 
never  seen  him  before,  takes  her  at  first  for  Eva,  and  then,  finding 
out  who  she  is,  proceeds  to  make  love  to  her.  At  the  end  of  this 
act  is  the  one  dramatic  touch  of  the  piece,  and  this  owes  not  a 
little  to  the  exceptionally  strong  and  fine  acting  of  Mr.  Kelly  as 
Farmer  Dobson.  In  the  third  act,  Harold's  courtship  of  Dora 
has  prospered,  and  this  time  he  means  marriage.  Eva  reappears, 
worn  and  ill,  and  is  tenderly  welcomed  and  nursed  by  Dora. 
Farmer  Steer  has  grown  blind  and  portentously  old,  and  an  at- 
tempt at  reconciling  him  with  Eva  is  completely  vain.  Eva  pre- 
sently overhears  Harold's  vows  to  Dora,  comes  on  the  stage  from 
her  involuntary  hiding-place,  makes  an  appeal  to  Harold  to  bo 
good  to  Dora,  and  dies.  Dobson  threatens  Harold  ;  Dora  inter- 
poses, makes  a  tedious  didactic  speech,  begs  Dobson  to  see  Harold 
well  off  the  farm,  and  the  curtain  falls  as  she  cries,  "And  I 
loved  him  so!"  The  Teleyraph  critic  has  pointed  out  justly 
the  resemblance  between  the  situation  of  Eva's  overhearing  the 
lovers'  vows  and  the  final  situation  of  On  »e  badine  pas  ave.o 
I' amour,  and  has  appreciated  justly  the  difference  of  treatment.  It 
is  indeed  impossible  not  to  exclaim  with  M.  Taine,  "  J'aime  mieux 
Musset."  It  is  unfortunate  that  by  merely  suggesting  this  com- 
parison the  critic  completely  upsets  the  case  which  he  elsewhere 
tries, feebly  enough, 'to  make  out  for  Mr. Tennyson's  "rustic  drama" 
being  worthy  of  serious  attention,  although,  as  he  admits,  it  is  not 
at  all  like  a  play.  Other  critics,  in  a  commendable  spirit  of 
wishing  to  pick  out  something  pleasant,  have  fallen  back  upon 
praising  Dora's  song.  This  is  probably  familiar  to  most  of  our 
readers  by  this  time,  and  they  can  judge  for  themselves  of  its 
value.  It  may  be  that  it  is  the  best  thing  iu  the  play,  aud  on  this 
point  we  need  not  perhaps  insist. 

As  to  the  acting  of  the  piece,  Mr.  Kelly  is,  as  we  have  said, 
admirable  throughout,  alike  iu  local  speech,  in  the  suggestion 
of  pathos,  and  in  the  rare  moments  of  passion.  Mrs.  Bernard 
Beere  lends  grace  to  the  not  very  interesting  figure  of  Dora. 
Mr.  Yeziu  adopts  a  ridiculous  costume  and  make-up  for 
Edgar,  .and  certainly  fails  to  indicate  any  of  the  strange  qualities 
which  the  writer  in  the  Daily  Neivs  assigns  to  the  cha- 
racter. How  far  this  may  be  the  actor's  fault  is  perhaps 
an  open  question  ;  but  it  is  certainly  his  fault  that  he  misses  a 
chance  at  the  end  of  the  play,  just  as  it  is  his  merit  that  in  the 
brief  colloquies  with  Dobson  he  makes  Edgar-Harold  for  the 
moment  a  possible  human  being.  Mr.  II.  Camei'on  might  con- 
ceivably do  something,  which  he  does  not  do,  to  wake  up  the 
third  act  with  a  speech  which  is  thrust  in  inartistically  enough, 
but  which  might  have  a  strong  effect.  The  smaller  parts  are 
creditably  filled,  and  the  stage  management  is  good;  but  nothing, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  can  alter  the  fact  that  The  Promise  of  May  is 
not  so  much  a  bad  play  as  a  production  which  is  hopelessly  remote 
from  being  a  play  at  all. 


REVIEWS. 


STERNE'S  CONSTITUTIONAL.  HISTORY  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES.* 

ALTHOUGH  the  title  of  the  present  work  is  perhaps  too  am- 
bitious for  a  volume  of  three  hundred  pages,  a  condeused  ac- 
count of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  of  some  of  the 
principal  quest  ions  which  have  arisen  in  its  construction,  is  convenient 
and  valuable.  The  author  has  judiciously  appended  the  text  of 
the  Constitution  and  of  the  original  Articles  of  Confederation. 
On  some  points,  and  especially  in  his  account  of  the  judicial 
power,  he  is  sometimes  too  technical  for  ordinary  readers ;  and  his 
history  of  the  political  development  of  the  Union  might  with  ad- 
vantage have  entered  into  fuller  details.  The  book  will  be  more 
useful  to  Englishmen  than  to  Americans,  who  know  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  principal  events  of  the  national  history  by  heart.  An 
intelligent  foreigner,  who  might  previously  have  known  little  of 
American  affairs,  would  derive  valuable  information  from  Mr. 
Sterne's  analysis  of  the  Constitution  ;  but  he  would  with  difficulty 
follow  the  "  post-constitutional  history  "  of  the  interval  between 
Washington  and  Mr.  Arthur,  which  occupies  only  eighty  pages. 
Lawyers  often  find  a  difficulty  in  gauging  the  ignorance  of  the 
laity ;  and  strangers  are  almost  always  sensible  of  gaps  iu  the 
statements  of  native  writers,  who  are  instinctively  familiar 
with  the  institutions  which  they  undertake  to  explain.  Those 
who  already  possess  a  general  knowledge  of  American  history 
will  find  their  memory  conveniently  refreshed'  by  Mr.  Sterne's 
"  summary."    He  appears  to  be  a  moderate  politician,  virtually 
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detached  from  both  the  great  American  parties,  which  he  considers 
obsolete.  His  opinions  on  the  few  controverted  topics  which  come 
in  his  way  deserve  respectful  attention.  To  the  dispute  as  to  the 
right  of  secession,  which  no  longer  possesses  practical  interest,  he 
contributes  an  argument  which,  though  it  may  probably  have  been 
often  urged  in  the  United  States, is  comparatively  new'in  England. 
The  Constitution  is  silent  on  the  dissoluble  or  final  character  of  the 
Union.  The  earlier  Articles  of  Confederation  expressly  declared 
that  the  Union  should  be  perpetual.  Mr.  Sterne  argues  that  the 
theory  of  nullification  "is  refuted  by  the  very  wording  of  the  Con- 
stitution itself,  which  says  that  it  is  ordained  and  established  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  create  a  more  perfect  union." 
On  the  other  side,  it  might  be  contended  that  the  omission  in  the 
later  instrument  of  a  clause  of  perpetuity  indicated  a  purpose  of 
leaving  the  question  open.  No  competent  Court  has  at  any  time 
decided  that  secession  was  unlawful ;  and  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War  the  preponderance  of  political  opinion  was  in  favour  of 
the  absolute  sovereignty  of  every  State.  During  the  war  of  1812 
Massachusetts  and  some  of  the  other  New  England  States  threatened 
to  secede.  In  1828  South  Carolina,  under  the  influence  of  Mr. 
Calhoun,  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  passed  a  State  Act 
purporting  to  nullify  the  tariff  established  by  Congress.  President 
Jackson  made  preparations  for  war,  and  threatened  to  hang 
his  colleague,  Mr.  Calhoun ;  but  the  Federal  Government 
so  far  gave  way  that  Congress  passed  a  law,  which  was 
expressly  declared  to  be  permanent,  for  the  reduction  of  the 
tariff.  In  1861,  before  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  when 
some  of  the  Southern  States  had  actually  seceded,  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  Mr.  Seward  openly  confessed  that  no  State  could  be  forcibly 
retained  in  the  Union.  The  North  would  have  been  hampered  in 
a  merely  logical  discussion  by  the  constant  assertion  of  the  popular 
doctrine  that  any  considerable  community  had  at  any  time  a  right 
to  establish  an  independent  Government  of  its  own.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  conjecture  what  might  have  been  thejudgment  of  theSupreme 
Court  on  an  issue  which  was  never  submitted  for  its  decision. 
The  controversy  had,  in  fact,  passed  from  the  judicial  or  legal 
sphere  into  the  department  of  politics.  The  great  majority  of 
Northern  Americans  were  resolved  that,  irrespectively  of  laws  and 
constitutions,  a  great  nation  should  not  be  split  in  two,  and 
that  a  neighbour  who  might  be  an  enemy  should  not  be 
tolerated  on  their  borders.  The  Southern  leaders  were,  in  a  degree 
which  has  scarcely  a  parallel  in  history,  actuated  by  a  conscious- 
ness of  legal  right  and  a  consequent  feeling  of  duty.  General  Lee, 
who  disapproved  the  secession,  felt  bound  to  maintain  his  loyalty 
to  his  State  ;  and  in  making  his  choice,  neither  he  nor  any  other 
Virginian  patriot  ever  suspected  that  he  could  be  guilty  of  treason 
to  the  United  States.  Mr.  Sterne's  ingenious  argument  from 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  may  possibly  be  sound  ;  but  the  con- 
clusion which  he  forms  would  in  1S60  have  been  deemed  both  in 
the  North  and  in  the  South  to  be  wildly  paradoxical.  Only  a 
short  time  before  the  Civil  War,  the  duty  of  secession  from  a 
Union  which  maintained  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  had  become  a 
commonplace  of  the  Abolitionist  party. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  expressed  a  truism  in  the  form  of  a  lesson 
taught  by  experience  when  he  lately  told  an  American  journalist 
that  written  Constitutions  would  not  work  as  tbey  were  intended ; 
yet  the  American  Constitution,  in  its  efficiency  and  its  perma- 
nence, almost  surpasses  the  reasonable  expectations  of  its  founders. 
They  could  scarcely  have  anticipated  that  the  Senate  would,  with 
the  exception  of  the  House  of  Lords,  become  the  most  consider- 
able Second  Chamber  in  the  world.  The  principle  on  which  it  is 
founded  has  been  recently  imitated  in  Canada,  aud  more  closely  in 
the  German  Empire;  but  it  is  still  doubtful  whether  either 
legislative  body  will  be  able  to  exercise  the  authority  which  it 
claims.  The  American  Senate  now  preponderates  in  importance  over 
the  House  of  representatives  rather  because  the  tenure  of  seats 
in  it  is  longer,  and  its  immediate  constituency  more  responsible, 
than  in  its  original  character  as  representing  the  several  States. 
Rhode  Island,  Delaware,  and  Colorado  would  have  little  weight 
in  an  assembly  where  they  were  pitted  against  Illinois  or  New 
York.  The  State  Senates  are  not,  as  a  rule,  superior  to  the  Houses 
of  Assembly,  except  that  the}'  also  enjoy  a  longer  tenure  of  office. 
The  notorious  swindler  Tweed  was,  after  the  exposure  of  his 
guilt,  returned  to  the  State  Senate  by  a  city  constituency,  in  which 
the  Irish  vote  probably  prevailed.  His  candid  supporters  declared 
that,  if  he  had  stolen  the  municipal  funds,  he  had  distributed 
the  proceeds  among  themselves  with  exemplary  liberality. 
Another  original  and  successful  element  in  the  complex  Govern- 
ment established  under  the  Constitution  is  the  Supreme  Court  | 
of  the  United  States,  with  its  subordinate  Federal  tribunals. 
Alexander  Hamilton  and  his  associates  in  constitutional  legis- 
lation understood  that  by  no  other  method  could  the  reserved 
rights  of  the  States  and  of  private  citizens  be  protected 
against  the  usurpation  of  a  Federal  Government  and  Legis- 
lature which  were  intended  to  exercise  only  restricted  and 
delegated  powers.  Englishmen  accustomed  to  an  omnipotent 
Parliament  sometimes  find  a  difficulty  in  understanding  how  the 
most  deliberate  measures  of  the  Federal  Legislature  may  be  de- 
clared void,  if  the  Court  linds  them  inconsistent  with  the  terms 
of  the  Constitution.  Politicians  who  play  with  theories  of  Irish 
Home  Rule  seldom  perceive  that  it  would  involve  the  subordination 
of  the  nominally  Imperial  Parliament  to  some  judicial  authority. 
In  extreme  cases  the  theoretical  supremacy  of  the  Court  would 
have  to  yield  to  political  forces.  Judicious  statesmen  will  avoid 
as  far  as  possible  similar  conflicts  of  jurisdiction.  Mr.  Sterne  more 
than  once  intimates  an  opinion  that,  notwithstanding  former 


judgments  to  an  opposite  effect,  the  Supreme  Court  may  in  some 
future  case  declare  that  protective  tariff  Acts  are  invalid,  because 
they  involve  an  exercise  of  the  taxing  power  in  aid  of  private 
enterprise.  The  argument  that  protective  duties  are  theoretically 
imposed  on  public  grounds  would  probably  induce  the  Court 
to  overlook  the  real  motive  of  American  commercial  legisla- 
tion ;  and,  if  the  Supreme  Court  were  on  such  an  issue  to 
overrule  the  popular  policy,  some  mode  would  be  found  of 
evading  its  interference.  A  precedent  for  an  irregular  attack  on 
judicial  independence  was  furnished  during  the  administration 
of  Mr.  Lincoln.  The  Supreme  Court — including  Chief  Justice 
Chase,  who  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  issued  inconver- 
tible greenbacks — decided  that,  in  making  paper  money  a  legal 
tender,  Congress  had  exceeded  its  power.  The  President  imme- 
diately packed  the  Court  with  additional  judges  of  inferior  stand- 
ing, and  obtained  a  reversal  of  the  original  judgment.  A  Protec- 
tionist President  would  probably  repeat  the  process,  if  there  were 
any  danger  of  the  introduction  by  judicial  authority  of  the 
obnoxious  practice  of  Free-trade.  In  a  great  political  crisis  even 
the  people  of  the  United  States  cannot  rely  on  judicial  impar- 
tiality. When  Mr.  Tilden's  election  as  President  was  fraudulently 
annulled,  Congress  submitted  the  question  to  a  special  tribunal, 
composed  of  five  Senators,  five  Representatives,  and  five  Judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  Eight  of  the  members  were  Republicans  and 
seven  were  Democrats ;  and  every  member,  without  exception, 
voted  with  his  party.  There  was  no  serious  doubt  that  Mr.  Tilden 
had  been  duly  elected  •,  but  the  Republican  majority,  including 
the  Republican  judges,  awarded  the  presidential  seat  to 
Mr.  Hayes. 

Mr.  Sterne  is  deeply  impressed  by  the  evils  of  the  Caucus 
system,  under  which  professional  managers  control  the  suffrages 
of  the  great  mass  of  voters.  The  same  abuse  lately  attracted  the 
notice  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer ;  but  it  is  the  necessary  result  of 
universal  suffrage,  and  perhaps  it  is  the  most  innocuous  form  of 
an  anomalous  and  mischievous  distribution  of  power.  The  only 
remedy  which  Mr.  Sterne  can  suggest  is  the  representation,  by 
some  more  or  less  ingenious  contrivance,  of  the  minority  which 
is  at  present  necessarily  disfranchised.  AVhether  the  change  would 
be  for  the  better  may  be  doubted ;  but  it  is  useless  to  discuss 
a  measure  which  will  never  be  carried.  The  reigning  majority  is 
as  little  likely  to  abdicate  as  Louis  XIV.  or  Napoleon  in  the  height 
of  their  prosperity.  In  the  late  debates  in  the  English  House  of 
Commons,  some  supporters  of  the  Government  forcibly  argued  that 
the  securities  proposed  by  the  Opposition  would  be  instantly 
swept  away  if  Mr.  Gladstone  found  that  they  hampered  his 
freedom  of  action.  In  the  United  States  it  would  be  almost  im- 
possible to  establish,  and  wholly  impossible  to  maintain,  any  form 
of  government  which  violated  the  fundamental  principle  of  count- 
ing heads.  It  is  not  surprising  that  honest  and  patriotic  citizens 
should  regard  the  operation  of  the  system  with  indignant  discon- 
tent. Corruption,  though  it  seems  not  to  have  reached  the 
United  States  Senate,  extends  to  municipal  and  State  Govern- 
ments, to  the  Federal  House  of  Representatives,  and  in  General 
Grant's  time  to  the  Cabinet.  No  such  resources  have  ever  before 
been  at  the  command  of  projectors  and  their  official  accomplices. 
According  to  Mr.  Sterne,  the  grants  of  land  to  the  North  Pacific 
Railway  and  its  branches  were  equal  in  area  to  the  territories  of 
France.  In  Tweed's  time  the  annual  taxation  of  the  city  of  New 
York  amounted  to  five  millions  sterling,  while  the  legitimate 
expenditure  was  perhaps  a  fifth  of  that  sum.  The  civic  revenue- 
is  now  still  larger  ;  but  it  is  probably  not  so  fraudulently  expended. 
In  the  recent  contest  in  the  State  of  New  York,  both  parties  were 
accused  by  their  respective  opponents  of  receiving  subsidies  from 
a  speculator  of  enormous  wealth.  Mr.  Sterne  suggests  that  some 
moral  and  political  improvement  may  be  expected  from  the  growth 
of  a  rich  and  leisurely  class  which  may  engage  in  public  affairs  with- 
out corrupt  or  selfish  motives.  But  if  all  the  States  were  studded 
with  the  residences  of  an  intelligent  gentry,  the  whole  body  would 
be  excluded  from  office  and  from  influence.  The  English  Radicals 
are  at  this  moment  bent  on  handing  over  the  administration  of  the 
counties  and  of  the  metropolis  to  the  same  kind  of  majority  which 
is  dominant  in  the  United  States.  It  is  highly  improbable  that 
the  Americans  should  engage  in  the  reverse  experiment. 

It  is  in  the  States  and  in  the  large  towns  that  corruption  and 
public  extravagance  are  most  flagrant.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  justice  of  Mr.  Sterne's  suggestion  that  the  taxpayers  ought  in 
some  manner  to  possess  a  veto  on  the  financial  administration 
which  is  controlled  by  those  who  spend  the  taxes.  The  working 
classes  have,  as  he  shows,  a  direct  interest  in  prodigal  outlay,  to 
which  they  contribute  little  or  nothing.  No  other  community 
could  with  comparative  impunity  endure  misgovernment  so  com- 
plex and  so  universal;  but  America  has  wealth  enough  for  honest 
men  and  for  thieves ;  and  the  structure  of  society  is  such  that, 
until  Socialist  doctrines  become  formidable,  there  is  scarcely  a 
possibility  of  revolution.  Mr.  Sterne  cannot  be  sanguine  as  to 
the  adoption  of  the  remedies  which  he  proposes  ;  for  neither 
minorities  nor  cultivated  owners  of  property  are  likely  to  wrest 
the  control  of  affairs  from  the  hands  of  wire-pullers  and  of 
mobs.  It  is  possible  that  the  corruption  connected  with  lobbying 
in  the  State  Legislatures  might,  as  he  suggests,  be  in  some  degree 
checked  by  the  institution  of  a  Parliamentary  bar.  He  seems 
not  to  be  aware  of  the  salutary  and  efficient  control  which  in 
England  is  exercised  by  the  High  Court  of  Justice  over  the  expen- 
diture of  municipal  corporations.  Every  outlay  may  be  removed 
into  the  Court  by  certiorari,  at  the  instance  of  a  single  rate- 
payer ;  and  if  it  proves  to  be  irregular,  those  who  have  incurred 
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the  liability  are  personally  responsible.  Mr.  Sterne's  opinions  on 
the  municipal  administration  of  the  great  American  cities  are 
entitled  to  special  weight,  because  he  has  within  a  few  weeks 
taken  a  leading  part  in  the  praiseworthy  effort  to  rescue  the 
city  of  Xew  York  from  the  control  of  political  parties.  The 
Citizens'  Association,  of  which  Mr.  Sterne  was  a  principal  member, 
was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  electing  competent  municipal 
officers,  without  reference  to  their  Republican  or  Democratic 
relations.  Unfortunately  for  the  promoters,  their  cause  was 
supported  by  some  Republican  papers,  for  the  obvious  reason  that 
their  own  party  candidates  had  little  chance  of  success.  The 
victory  of  the  Democrats,  though  they  may  be  as  corrupt  as 
their  adversaries,  serves  the  purpose  of  rebuking  political  managers. 
If  the  party  which  is  now  dominant  imitates  the  practice  of  the 
Republicans,  the  Citizens'  Association  may  probably  be  revived 
with  the  prospect  of  better  success.  M.  Renan  a  few  years 
ago  appended  to  an  essay  on  the  political  condition  of  France 
a  sketch  of  an  imaginary  condition  of  things  which,  as  he  ex- 
pressly admitted,  was  wholly  unattainable.  His  Utopia  was 
borrowed  from  England  with  its  aristocracy,  its  Established 
Church,  and  its  exemption  from  the  pest  of  universal  suffrage. 
Mr.  Sterne's  remedies  for  American  abuses  are  somewhat  of  the 
same  kind.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Liberal  party  in  England 
should  be  simultaneously  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  produce  a 
servile  imitation  of  French  or  American  democracy. 


PORTUGUESE   EXPLORATION  IN  AFRICA.* 

TWO  officers  of  the  Portuguese  navy  were  directed  by  their 
Government  to  survey  the  river  Cuango  and  ascertain  its 
relative  position  to  the  great  Congo-Zaire  and  to  the  Portuguese 
settlements.    The  King  himself  took  a  lively  interest  in  the 
expedition,  and  presented  the  explorers  with  a  rifle,  a  reflecting 
circle,  and  a  "  boat  specially  constructed  for  the  crossing  of 
rivers,"  whatever  speciality  there  may  have  been  about  this  article. 
An  Illustrious  Lady  whose  name  is  withheld  embroidered  a  sacred 
banner,  and  entrusted  it  to  their  keeping.    The  Cortes  voted  the 
sum  of  6,600/.,  or  30,000  dollars,  for  the  undertaking.    The  start 
took  place  in  September  1877,  and  the  return  was  not  effected 
until  October  1879,  the  journey  having  lasted  exactly  729  days. 
These  travellers  were  somewhat  restricted  by  the  instructions 
issued  from  the  Portuguese  Marine  and  Colonial  Department,  and 
were  not  at  liberty  to  wander  over  mountain  ranges  or  to  track 
unknown  rivers  to  their  sources  as  fancy  or  opportunity  might  j 
dictate.     We  should  not  think  of  comparing  these  adventures  j 
with  those  of  Stanley,  Cameron,  or  Livingstone,  or  with  the  Walk  \ 
through  Africa  of  Speke  and  Grant.  But  the  Portuguese  explorers 
went  through  a  strange  country,  saw  many  curious  sights,  endured 
sickness,  fatigue,  and  hunger,  visited  native  potentates  who  were  ! 
oftener  drunk  than  sober,  took  a  number  of  scientific  observations,  j 
added  to  our  knowledge  of  natural  history,  and  fully  justified  the  ! 
confidence  reposed  in  them  by  a  Government  and  a  Senate  not  \ 
generally   supposed  to  have  too  much  money  to  devote  to  the 
cause  of  science  and  geography.    These  volumes  have  been  very  I 
well  translated  by  Mr.  Elwes,  who  has  avoided  the  stillness  and 
Singularity  which  often  spoil  the  reading  of  similar  works.    The  j 
style  is  easy  and  flowing,  though  the  foreign  accent,  if  we  may 
apply  this  expression  to  writings,  is  still  here  and  there  to  be  i 
traced.    There  are  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  engravings  j 
scattered  through  the  two  volumes,  illustrative  of  the  country,  i 
its  vegetation,  its  villages,  and  its  inhabitants.    We  have  the 
dense  forest,  the  jungle  on  fire,  the  rapids  and  the  waterfalls, 
the  nude  figures,  the  heads  of  the  prognathous  or  barbarian  type, 
the  graceful  antelopes,  the  curious  utensils  and  weapons,  the  war  ' 
dances,  and  the  tropical  storm.    Altogether,  the  narrative  and  the 
illustrations  make  up  two  interesting  volumes,  in  which  any  tinge 
of  sameness  is  amply  redeemed  by  the  intelligence,  the  earnest-  ! 
ness,  and  the  devotion  which  the  authors  exhibited  in  the  dis-  j 
charge  of  their  laborious  duty. 

Our  travellers  have  thought  it  necessary  to  clear  themselves 
from  a  charge  of  neglect  brought  against  them  by  their  country- 
man Major  Serpa  Pinto.  To  us  the  exculpation  seems  quite  satis- 
factory. They  were  the  last  persons  to  abandon  an  officer  of  the 
■sister  service  or  to  refuse  him  all  the  assistance  or  supplies  which 
they  could  command.  The  general  reader  will  be  much  more  con- 
cerned to  know  exactly  how  far  Captain  Ivens  and  his  comrade 
went,  what  difficult  ranges  they  crossed,  what  the  country  pro- 
duces, and  what  prospect  is  held  out  of  taming  and  civilizing 
African  potentates  and  opening  out  their  dominions  to  the  mis- 
Sionary,  the  pioneer,  and  the  merchant.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
to  follow  these  wanderings  in  forests  and  marshes  is  not  very 
•easy.  There  is  a  perplexing  similarity  in  the  nomenclature  of 
stations  and  rivers.  The  track  of  the  exploring  party  ought  to 
have  been  marked  in  red,  and  every  deviation  indicated  by  the 
common  and  simple  device  of  an  arrow.  In  a  general  way,  we 
may  state  that  the  party  started  from  the  seaport  of  Benguella, 
between  south  latitude  12  and  13.  They  then  went  nearly  due  j 
east  through  the  territories  of  the  Bihe,  occasionally  traversing  i 

*  From  Benguella  to  the  Territory  of  Yacca  :  Description  of  a  Journey  ! 
into  Central  and  West  Africa ;  comprising  Narratives,  Adventures,  and 
important  Surveys  of  the  Rivers  Cumenr,  Cubango,  J^uando,  Cuanzu,  and 
Cuungo,  and  of  a  great  part  of  the  Course  of  the  («•<>  latter, i,-e.    By  H.  \ 
Capello  and  R.  Ivens,  Officers  of  the  Royal  Portuguese  Navy.    Translated  1 
by  Alfred  Elwes,  Ph.D.    With  Maps  aud  numerous  Illustrations.   2  vols. 
London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.    1882.  | 


mountains  and  plateaus  4,000  and  5,000  feet  above  sea-level.  They 
then  crossed  the  Cuango,  and,  by  dividing  their  party,  did  their 
utmost  to  observe  the  peculiarities  of  this  river  from  both  its  banks. 
After  a  stay  at  the  very  unpleasant  station  of  Cassange,  they  en- 
deavoured to  reach  the  territories  of  the  Yaccas,  but  were  turned 
back ;  and  they  finally  descended  from  latitude  6  by  the  Portuguese 
outpost  of  Duque  de  Braganza,  to  Dondo,  and  eventually  to  S.  Paul 
de  Loanda,  on  the  sea-coast,  between  south  latitude  8  and  9.  In 
fact,  this  journey  maybe  described  as  an  arc  or  bow  of  the  African 
continent,  the  sea  coast  representing  the  string.  They  never'  got 
near  the  Congo-Zaire,  and  they  were  not  permitted  to  explore  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Cuango.  We  do  not  make  out  that  they 
ever  got  further  into  the  interior  in  a  direct  line  than  about  five 
hundred  miles,  although  in  their  windings,  crossings,  and  recrossings 
and  deviations  from  the  main  course,  they  may  very  easily  have  tra- 
versed five  times  that  distance.  Nor,  again,  were  they  ever  completely 
lost  to  civilization.  Every  now  and  then  they  made  a  halt  at 
some  station  where  an  enterprising  Portuguese  was  engaged  in 
bartering  with  the  natives,  and  they  enjoyed  the  comforts  of  a 
comfortable  hot  meal  and  a  good  rest.  We  do  not  underrate  the 
;  hardships  and  inconveniences  to  which  they  were  subjected,  or  the 
'  pluck  and  endurance  which  enabled  them  to  hold  out.  They  were 
I  exposed  successively  to  the  vapours  of  the  marsh,  the  miasma  of 
the  jungle,  and  the  bitter  cold  of  the  plateau.  They  were  re- 
peatedly laid  low  by  jungle-fever  and  ague.  Ants,  with  huge 
heads  like  those  of  a  bull-dog  and  tenacious  mandibles,  justified 
all  that  was  ever  written  of  these  wonderful  insects  by  Herodotus. 
They  became  the  victims  of  mosquitoes  and  fleas  in  close  and 
squalid  huts,  or  else  they  were  drenched  to  the  skin,  under  shelter 
hastily  run  up,  by  deluges  of  tropical  rain,  accompanied  by  awful 
lightning  aud  thunder.  Porters  threw  down  their  bundles  and 
went  oft'  into  space,  as  they  often  do  from  the  more  civilized 
camp  of  the  Magistrate  and  Commissioner  in  India,  because  they 
were  not  sufficiently  paid,  or  from  sheer  terror  or  love  of  cheating. 
Occasionally  some  bulky  and  valuable  articles  had  to  be  abandoned 
or  sunk  in  the  river  from  lack  of  porterage.  All  these  incidents 
are  described  with  the  liveliness  and  minuteness  peculiar  to 
foreigners,  and  though  we  are  by  no  means  inclined  to  laugh 
at  their  discomfitures  and  perplexities,  we  are  tolerably  certain 
that  an  Englishman  would  either  have  managed  better,  or  have 
compressed  the  recital  of  his  misadventures  into  a  smaller  space. 

It  strikes  us,  too,  that,  though  provided  with  arms  and  ammu- 
nition, these  bold  sailors  were  novices  in  the  art  of  stalking 
game,  and,  to  speak  plainly,  were  very  bad  shots.  We  hear  con- 
stantly of  wood  pigeons  and  partridges,  and  of  several  varieties 
of  antelopes,  but  over  and  over  again  easy  chances  were  missed 
and  the  larder  was  not  replenished.  Want  of  fresh  meat  and 
vegetables  brought  on  scurvy,  and  it  is  impossible  to  compare 
this  narrative  with  those  written  by  Arctic,  Asiatic,  and  other 
African  travellers,  without  inferring  that  the  vote  of  the  Portu- 
guese Parliament  was  worse  than  thrown  away  on  endless  bales 
of  cloth  that  impeded  the  march,  while  several  of  the  essentials  to 
existence  in  the  jungle  were  forgotten  or  left  behind.  Doubtless 
articles  of  consumption  such  as  fowls  and  eggs,  beef  and  mutton, 
and  the  universal  manioc  root,  are  only  to  be  had  in  exchange  for 
cotton  and  gingham,  llowery  chintzes,  coloured  handkerchiefs, 
gunpowder,  and  salt.  Chiefs  must  be  propitiated  with  yards  of 
bulky  cloth,  and  the  homicide  of  a  man  and  the  abduction  of 
"  some  savage  woman  "  can  be  cheaply  bought  off  by  the  payment 
of  so  much  in  piece  goods.  But  it  does  strike  us  that  there  was  a 
want  of  foresight  and  method  in  regard  to  ordinary  comforts.  We 
doubt  if  the  camp  was  amply  provided  with  quinine,  though  this 
antidote  is  mentioned.  Salt  failed  when  it  was  most  needed.  We 
hear  comparatively  little  or  nothing  of  waterproof  sheets,  tins  of 
soup,  chocolate,  biscuits,  and  vegetables,  or,  if  they  are  mentioned, 
we  are  told  that  they  were  unwisely  sacrificed  in  favour  of  more 
ponderous  articles,  with  which  the  travellers  were  to  buy  a  right  of 
way  and  satisfy  the  cupidity  of  Sovas  and  claimants.  Although 
there  were  degrees  and  shades  of  rascality,  one  native  chief  was 
very  like  another.  All  wanted  black  mail.  Few  natives  could 
understand  the  object  of  the  white  man,  and  credited  him  with 
marvellous  powers  of  divination,  healing,  and  causing  the  beard 
to  grow.  Portuguese  or  foreign  brandy  was  preferred  to  indige- 
nous liquor,  because  the  former  brightened,  while  the  latter  only 
deadened,  the  faculties.  The  traditions  of  the  slave  trade  had  by 
no  means  died  away,  and  the  arrival  of  a  white  man  or  a  hall- 
caste  at  a  senzala  or  native  village  was  the  signal  for  a  general 
stampede.  Still,  on  the  whole,  the  chiefs,  though  greedy  and  ex- 
tortionate as  well  as  despotic  in  their  treatment  of  wives  aud 
dependents,  were  generally  amenable  to  presents  of  clothes  and 
drink.  Once  or  twice  the  exploring  party  were  in  some  real 
peril,  and  were  fully  prepared  to  see  what  rides  could  do  against 
darts  and  assegais.  The  jungle  was  fired  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  and  once  the  camp  was  nearly  burnt  down  from  sheer 
carelessness.  Books  and  notes,  charts  and  diaries,  sketches  and 
registers  were  partially  destroyed,  and  the  native  porters  seized 
the  opportunity  to  add  to  the  confusion  by  "  looting.'' 

Much  stress  is  laid  on  the  maimers  and  customs  of  the  natives, 
which  fully  merit  the  well-known  and  pithy  description  of  the  mid- 
shipman. Want  of  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being  is  balanced  by  an  in- 
tense worship  of  fetishes ;  a  fragment  of  tortoiseshell  or  wood,  a  toy 
or  a  figure,  a  tooth  or  a  bag,  are  supposed  to  be  infallible  protectives 
against  musket  balls,  sickness,  flood,  or  tire.  The  fetish  is  also 
often  used  actively  to  procure  the  death  of  an  enemy,  and  is  certain 
of  its  aim  unless,  as  often  happens,  it  is  counteracted  by  the  anti- 
dote of  a  corresponding  fetish  in  the  possession  of  the  assailed 
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person.  Death  is  not  [infrequently  attributed  to  sorcery,  antl  the  tra- 
vellers witnessed  a  funeral  at  which  the  corpse-bearers  bumped  up 
purposely  against  a  native  of  some  position  and  appearance,  who 
was  straightway  taxed  as  the  cause  of  death.  We  gather,  how- 
ever, that  the  accused  got  off  by  payment  of  a  fine  or  gratuity. 
Many  of  the  tastes  and  fancies  of  the  tribes  are  inexpressibly  re- 
pulsive and  nasty,  and  hardly  any  periphrasis  of  decency  can 
enable  the  critic  to  reproduce  one  or  two  scenes.  The  women  oil 
their  persons  with  rancid  butter.  Men  devour  eagerly  some  dishes 
that  are  flavourless,  or  else,  like  some  of  the  aborigines  of  India, 
will  fasten  on  a  putrifying  carcase  or  the  intestines  of  a  fresh-killed 
ox.  Generally,  however,  they  are  contented  with  a  vegetable  diet. 
But  the  whole  time  of  the  travellers  was  not  spent  in  the  contem- 
plation of  nude  and  filthy  savages  or  in  slow  progress  through 
impenetrable  jungles.  Vivid  sketches  are  given  of  the  tangled 
forest,  which  the  sun  at  midday  could  scarcely  penetrate, 
where  these  pioneers  had  literally  to  hew  their  way  with  the 
axe.  But  every  now  and  then  a  "  prospect  "  opened  which  really 
did  "  please."  The  Valley  of  Quilengues  displayed  a  splendid 
panorama  of  cultivated  fields,  scattered  hamlets,  and  lofty  ranges 
of  mountains.  Elsewhere  acacias  "  blossomed  in  red,"  as  the  dust 
was  expected  to  do  in  the  garden  song  in  Maud ;  other  trees,  bearing 
apparently  a  close  resemblance  to  the  &imool  of  India,  shed  flakes 
of  silky  cotton  from  crimson  blossoms  ;  and  there  is  a  picture  of  a 
spiendid  baobab  tree,  with  a  hollow  trunk  large  enough  to  serve  as 
a  kitchen.  A  small  lake,  far  in  the  interior,  oddly  named  Tiber, 
presented  a  combination  of  dark  waters  and  rich  vegetation; 
and  at  the  lovely  settlement  of  Cacondo,  much  nearer  the 
coast,  the  Portuguese  have  established  a  mart  which,  if  not 
wealthy  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  boasts  of  a  moderate 
temperature,  an  abundance  of  good  water,  and  the  fruits  and 
products  of  tropical  and  temperate  regions.  A  hunter's  encamp- 
ment in  the  territory  of  a  chief  named  N'Dumba — excitable 
and  fierce,  but  not  a  bad  fellow  in  some  respects — brought 
them  near  a  scene  of  surpassing  beauty.  The  authors,  whether 
"with  pen  or  pencil  or  both,  have  certainly  shown  themselves  fully 
capable  of  reproducing  picturesque  scenery  which,  after  days  of 
toil  through  morass  and  jungle,  must  have  given  them  the  most 
intense  pleasure  and  relish. 

The  conclusions  of  these  African  explorers  are  summed  up  in  a 
final  chapter,  and  if  we  dissent  from  their  rather  ambitious  hopes 
of  overcoming  the  climate  and  civilizing  the  barbarian,  it  is 
on  grounds  furnished  by  the  authors  themselves.  We  are 
told  that  railways  must  be  made  into  the  interior,  to  impress 
the  savages  with  a  sense  of  European  superiority,  and  to  enable 
Portuguese  emigrants  to  escape  the  deadly  coast,  and  settle  in  the 
hills.  Navigable  rivers  are  to  be  turned  to  account  and  roads  are 
to  be  made  accessories  to  the  rivers  and  the  rail.  Hesitating 
settlers  ought  to  be  encouraged  by  the  abundance  of  native  pro- 
ducts, by  a  fine  climate,  and  by  endless  mineral  resources  hidden 
in  the  soil  and  only  requiring  capital  for  their  development.  Mis- 
sionaries are  to  combine  moral  and  religious  instruction  with  skill  in 
utilitarian  arts,  and  there  is  a  hint  that  all  Roman  Catholic  commu- 
nities might  form  an  international  association  with  this  paramount 
object.  It  is  just  necessary  to  remind  our  authors  that  Portugal, 
with  a  revenue  under  seven  millions,  an  expenditure  of  nearly 
eight  millions,  and  a  debt  of  nearly  eighty  millions,  is  not  in  a 
condition  to  supply  either  men  or  capital  for  any  such  proble- 
matical enterprises.  And  the  small  progress  made  by  traders  and 
explorers  hitherto  under  official  protection  warns  us  that  genera- 
tions must  pass  away  before  Africa  can  either  show  traces  of  real 
advancement  or  exercise  any  perceptible  influence  on  the  commerco 
of  the  world.  There  is,  however,  an  earnestness  about  these 
gentlemen  and  their  writings  which  commauds  our  respect.'  They 
have  added  considerably  to  our  knowledge  of  the  West  Coast. 
Their  observations  of  altitudes  and  atmospheres,  their  vocabu- 
laries and  remarks  on  languages,  their  figures,  facts,  impressions, 
deductions,  and  even  surmises  and  conjectures,  are  all  of  value. 
They  have  been  fortunate  in  finding  a  good  translator ;  and 
have  proved  themselves  no  unworthy  representatives  of  a  race 
which,  centuries  ago,  rounded  the  Cape  and  forestalled  us  in  India 
under  the  guidance  of  a  leader  like  Albuquerque  and  the  inspira- 
tion of  an  exile  like  Camoens. 


TWO  OX  A  TOWER.* 

MR.  HARDY'S  novel,  A  Laodicean,  can  hardly  have  been 
thought  an  improvement  on  the  previous  works  by  which  he 
delighted  so  many  readers  and  made  for  himself  so  just  a  fame  as 
a  novelist;  and,  unfortunately,  it  is  not  easy  to  think  that  Two  on 
a  lower  is  much  of  an  improvement  on  A  Laodicean.  Nor  are 
the  reasons,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  for  this  far  to  seek.  It  is 
no  doubt  intelligible  that  Mr.  Hardy  should  grow  tired  of  relying 
almost  exclusively  upon  scenes  of  rustic  or  semi-rustic  life  for  his 
effects;  but  the  mode  of  change  which  he  has  affected  is  perhaps 
less  easy  to  understand.  In  A  Laodicean  the  author  showed  us 
very  queer  people  doing  very  queer  things,  which  seemed  the 
odder  because  the  background  against  which  the  characters  stood 
out  was  that  of  life  in  a  country  house,  and  the  characters  them- 
selves were  of  such  a  kind  that  it  was  imprudent  to  assign  to 
them  precisely  the  oddities  which  the  author  did  assign.  Captain 
de  Stancy,  lor  instance,  a  man  of  position  and  a  man  of  the  world, 
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tried  our  patience,  to  begin  with,  in  various  small  matters,  but  at 
two  points — the  scene  in  the  picture  gallery  and  that  of  the  gym- 
nastics—lie became  completely  incredible,  and  one  had  after  that 
to  accept  him  as  a  mere  puppet  which  the  author  chose  to 
manoeuvre  in  a  remarkable  fashion.  In  Two  on  a  Tower  Mr. 
Hardy  has  shown  more  skill,  in  that  he  has  provided  for  soma 
oddness  in  his  characters'  doings  by  peculiarities  in  their  circum- 
stances, and  strange  behaviour  is  less  startling  on  the  top  of  an 
astronomical  tower  than  in  an  ordinary  drawing-room.  Yet  even 
so  there  is  too  much  incongruity  iu  the  treatment,  too  little 
explanation  of  motives  and  reconciling  of  s°eming  discrepancies. 
Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  wicked  personage  in  Two  on  a 
Tower  is  much  more  probable  or  plausible  than  was  the  wicked 
person  in  A  Laodicean,  for  whose  extreme  oddity  some  sort  of 
excuse  was  forthcoming  which  is  not  found  iu  the  present  work. 
Again,  Mr.  Hardy  has  fallen  too  much  in  this  book  into  the  trick 
of  attempting  analytical  discussion  of  mental  processes — a  trick 
which  is  but  too  apt  to  lead  the  way  to  dulness.  Here  is  a 
passage  which  may  illustrate  our  meaning : — 

He  hurriedly  returned  an  obedient  reply,  and  the  circumstance  was 
enough  to  lend  great  freshness  to  her  manner  next  morning,  instead  of  the 
leaden  air  which  was  too  frequent  with  her  before  the  sun  reached  the 
meridian,  and  sometimes  after.  The  mental  room  taken  up  by  an  idea 
depends  as  largely  on  the  available  space  for  it  as  on  its  essential  magni- 
tude ;  in  Lady  Constantino's  life  of  infestivity,  in  her  domestic  voids,  and 
in  her  social  discouragements,  there  was  nothing  to  oust,  the  lightest  fancy. 
S within  had,  in  face,  arisen  as  an  attractive  little  Interpol ati:a  between  her- 
self and  despair. 

"Paraphrase  this  briefly,"  one  might  say  to  an  intelligent  schoolboy, 
and  on  getting  the  answer,  "  She  was  pleased  to  hear  that  he  would 
come,  as  his  visit  would  be  a  break  in  her  dull  and  disappointed  life," 
one  might  go  on  to  ask  the  author,  "  Why  all  this  pother  and 
affectation  of  profundity  to  express  so  veiy  simple  and  common- 
place a  notion  r  "  It  must  be  also  noted  that  the  story  has  an 
extremely  repulsive  element,  on  which,  to  be  sure,  Mr.  Hardy 
touches  as  lightly  as  possible— but  he  would  have  done  better  to- 
exclude  it  altogether  ;  and  that  the  author  should  have  taken  care 
to  save  himself  from  so  odd  a  blunder  as  making  his  heroine 
become  Lady  Helmsdale  by  marrying  Bishop  Helmsdale.  So  far 
as  regards  general  construction,  the  story  is  far  too  full  of  minor 
incidents  which  really  have  nothing  to  do  with  its  action,  such  as 
Swithiu's  confirmation  after  he  is  grown  up  and  the  Bishop's  find- 
ing the  bracelet  in  his  room ;  while  the  one  very  important  inci- 
dent referred  to  above,  Lady  Constantine's  marriage  under  very 
peculiar  conditions  to  the  Bishop,  might,  as  we  have  suggested, 
have  been  avoided  with  great  advantage.  Besides,  Mr.  Hardy  has 
apparently  failed  to  see  that,  in  such  a  country  place  as  that  to 
which  he  introduces  us,  ill-natured  gossip  would  almost  inevitably 
have  been  started  by  the  circumstances  he  describes. 

Mr.  Hardy's  heroine  is  Lady  Constantine,  wil'e  of  Sir  Blount 
Constantine,  who  has,  as  she  tells  Mr.  TorkiDgham,  the  clergyman 
of  the  parish,  left  her,  iu  consequence  of 

a  mania  for  African  lion-hunting,  which  he  dignified  by  calling  it  a  scheme 
of  geographical  discover}' ;  for  he  was  inordinately  anxious  to  make  a 
name  for  himself  in  that  lield.  It  was  the  one  passion  that  was  stronger 
than  his  mistrust  of  me.  Before  going  away  he  sat  down  with  me  in  this 
room,  anil  read  me  a  lecture,  ■which  resulted  in  a  very  rash  offer  on  my  part. 
When  I  tell  it  to  you,  you  will  fiud  that  it  provides  a  key  to  all  that  is 
unusual  in  my  lite  here,  lie  bade  me  consider  what  1113-  position  would  be 
when  he  was  gone  ;  hoped  that  i  should  remember  what  was  due  to  him, 
that  1  would  not  so  behave  towards  other  men  as  to  bring  the  name  of  Con- 
stantino into  suspicion  ;  and  charged  me  to  avoid  levity  of  conduct  in 
attending  any  ball,  rout,  or  dinner  to  which  I  might  be  invited.  I, in  some 
indignation  at  his  low  opinion  of  me,  responded  perhaps  too  spiritedly.  I 
volunteered  then  and  there  to  live  like  a  cloistered  nun  during  his  absence  -r 
to  go  into  no  society  whatever,  not  even  to  a  neighbour's  dinner-party  ; 
and  demanded  bitterly  if  that  would  satisfy  him.  He  said  yes,  instantly 
held  me  to  my  word,  and  gave  me  no  loophole  for  retracting  it. 

Oddly  enough,  we  have  been  told  all  this  story  only  a  few  pages 
before,  and  told  it  in  a  much  more  amusing  way  by  means  of  one 
of  the  scraps  of  rustic  conversation  which  one  wishes  were  far 
more  frequent  in  the  book  than  they  are  : — 

"Ah,  poor  woman!"  said  granny.  "The  state  she  finds  herself  in — 
neither  maid,  wife,  nor  widow,  as  you  may  say — is  not  the  primest  form  of 
life  for  keeping  in  good  spirits.  How  long  is  it  since  she  has  heard  from 
Sir  Blount,  Xabitha  ?  " 

"Two  years  and  more,"  said  the  young  woman.  "  lie  went  into  one 
side  of  Africa,  as  it  might  be,  three  St. Martin's  days  back.  I  can  mind  it, 
because  'twas  my  birthday.  And  he  meant  to  come  out  the  other  side. 
But  he  didn't.    He  has  never  come  out  at  all." 

"  For  all  the  world  like  losing  a  rat  in  a  barley-mow,"  said  Hezekiah, 
glancing  rouud  for  corroboration.  "He's  lost,  though  you  know  where 
he  is." 

His  comrades  nodded. 

"  Ay,  my  lady  is  a  walking  weariness,  that's  plain.  I  seed  her  yawn  just 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  fox  was  halloaed  away  by  Harton  Copse,  and 
the  hounds  runned  en  all  but  past  her  carriage  wheels.  If  I  were  she  I'd 
see  a  little  life  ;  though  there's  no  fair,  club-walking,  nor  feast,  to  speak  of, 
till  Easter  week, — that's  true." 

"  She  dares  not.  She's  under  solemn  oath  and  testament  to  do  no  such 
thing." 

"  Be  cust  if  I  would  keep  any  such  oath  and  testament !  But  here's  the 
pa'son,  if  my  ears  don't  deceive  me." 

There  is  certainly  some  compensation  for  the  mingled  dulness  and 
eccentricity  of  the  greater  part  of  the  book  iu  the  sayings  of  those 
delightful  personages  Sammy  Blore,  Nat  Chapman,  Hezekiah 
Biles,  and  llaymoss  Fry  :  — 

"  When  a  feller's  young  "  (says  Haymoss,  in  reference  to  his  stiff  joints), 
"  he's  too  small  in  the  brain  to  bee  how  soon  a  constitution  can  be 
squandered,  worse  luck !  " 

"  True,"  said  Biles,  to  fill  the  time  while  the  parson  was  engaged  in 
finding  the  Psalms.     "  A  man's  a  fool  till  he's  forty.    Often  have  1 
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thought,  when  hay- pitching,  and  the  small  of  ray  back  seeming  no  stouter 
than  a  hornet's  The  devil  send  that  I  had  but  the  making  of  labouring 
men  for  a  twelvemonth !  I'd  gie  every  man  jack  two  good  backbones, 
even  if  the  alteration  was  as  wrong  as  forgery." 

Shortly  afterwards  he  says  that  "then  next  I'd  move  every 
man's  wyndpipe  a  good  span  away  from  his  glutchpipe,  so  that  at 
harvest  time  he  could  fetch  breath  in 's  drinking,  without  being 
choked  and  strangled  as  he  is  now."  However,  such  touches  as 
these  come,  as  we  have  said,  in  too  infrequent  episodes,  while  the 
main  purpose  of  the  book:  is  devoted  to  the  loves  of  Lady 
Constantine  and  Swithin  St.  Cleeve,  the  son  of  a  well-born  clergy- 
man, who  made  a  mesalliance  in  the  ranks  of  the  peasantry.  He 
has  a  passion  for  astronomy,  and  has  set  up  such  a  telescope  as  he 
can  compass  on  the  top  of  a  tower  which  had  been  erected  in  the 
last  century  on  the  Constantine  lands  as  a  substantial  memorial  of 
Sir  Blount's  great-grandfather,  an  officer  who  had  fallen  in  the 
American  war.  The  tower  is  hollow  within,  and  Lady  Constantine 
paying  it  a  visit  one  day,  out  of  sheer  curiosity,  discovers  this 
fact,  and  finding  the  door  to  the  spiral  staircase  inside  open,  goes 
up  to  the  top,  and  finds  a  handsome  youth  sitting  on  a  stool,  in  the 
middle  of  the  lead  tlat  at  the  top  of  the  column,  "  his  eye  being 
applied  to  the  end  of  a  large  telescope  that  stood  before  him  on  a 
tripod."'  Hearing  her  footfall  he  gives  an  impatient  wave  of  the  hand, 
as  if  to  motion  her  away,  without  removing  his  eye  from  the  tele- 
scope. Presently  she  breaks  the  silence  with  "  What  do  you  see — 
something  happening  somewhere  ?  "  "  Yes,"  he  answers,  without 
moving,  "  quite  a  catastrophe."  "What?"  "A  cyclone  in  the 
sun."  Then,  says  Mr.  Hardy,  with  a  toueh  of  the  affectation  to 
which  in  this  book  he  seems  too  prone,  "  the  lady  paused,  as  if  to 
consider  the  doubtful  weight  of  that  event  in  the  scale  of  terrene 
life."  Then,  as  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  on  "  a  bright  starlight 
night,  a  week  or  ten  days  later,"  when  Lady  Constantine  pays  a 
nocturnal  visit  to  the  tower,  the  two  fall  into  an  astronomical 
conversation,  or,  to  be  more  accurate,  the  young  man  lectures  and 
the  lady  listens.  These  conversations  are  striking  and  imagina- 
tive ;  indeed,  Mr.  Hardy  succeeds  in  giving  a  new  impression  of 
the  effect  of  the  vastness  of  the  heavens  upon  a  poetically- 
disposed  mind  thirsting  for  knowledge  and  for  the  power  that 
comes  of  knowledge.  But  these  conversations  are  again  mere 
matters  of  episode,  and  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  level  of 
merit  to  which  they  reach  is  attained  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  book.  Lady  Constantine  gets  more  and  more  interested  in 
Swithin,  and  sends  him  on  a  secret  embassy  to  London,  to 
find  out  if  a  report  of  her  husband's  presence  there  is  true. 
He  returns,  having  ascertained  that  the  report  is  not  true, 
and  she,  discovering  what  is  the  one  thing  for  which  he 
longs,  makes  him  a  present  of  a  tine  equatorial.  He  makes  an 
important  discovery  about  the  variable  stars,  and  finds  that 
another  observer  has  forestalled  him  by  a  few  weeks.  He  has  a 
fever.  Lady  Constantine  kisses  him  while  he  is  nearly  uncon- 
scious ;  but  what  really  restores  him  to  life  and  well-being  is  the 
appearance  of  a  comet.  Meanwhile  news  has  come  of  the  death 
oi  Sir  Blount,  which  makes  a  great  difference  in  his  widow's 
monetary  position ;  she  has  fallen  in  love  with  Swithin,  and 
Swithin  has  fallen  in  love  with  her.  For  reasons  which  do  not 
appear  to  us  adequate,  it  is  resolved  that  they  shall  marry,  but 
that  the  marriage  shall  be  kept  a  dead  secret ;  and  then  there 
appears  upon  the  scene  a  brother  of  Lady  Constantine's — an  im- 
possible and  repulsive  personage,  whose  singular  influence  over 
her  needs  accounting  for  in  some  way  which  is  not  forthcoming. 
He  is  bent  upon  her  marrying  Bishop  Helmsdale — and  thus  be- 
coming, according  to  Mr.  Hardy.  Lady  Helmsdale — and  is  entirely 
ignorant  of  her  secret  marriage  with  Swithin  until  it  becomes 
necessary  for  her  to  confess  it  to  him,  and  to  explain  to  him 
how  ill  things  have  gone.  An  uncle  has  left  Swithin  a  com- 
petence for  pursuing  his  astronomical  studies,  on  condition  of 
his  not  marrying  before  he  is  twenty-five  years  old.  It  has  been 
discovered  that  Sir  Blount's  death  has  been  so  far  antedated  that 
Lady  Constantine's  marriage  with  Swithin  is  not  valid  ;  and  she, 
from  a  mistaken  desire  for  unselfishness,  insists  upon  his  going  to 
the  tropics  to  study  astronomy  until  he  is  twenty-five,  when  if  he 
likes  he  may  remarry  her.  When  he  is  gone  in  obedience  to  her 
mandate  and  is  quite  out  of  reach — since  he  has  changed  his 
route  and  given  no  sign — she  makes  the  discovery  which  involves 
confession  to  her  brother,  and  then  marries  Bishop  Helmsdale. 
Surely  we  have  not  spoken  one  whit  too  harshly  in  calling  this  a 
most  repellent  incident,  which  the  author  was  extremely  ill  advised 
to  include  in  the  scheme  of  his  plot.  What  happens  after  the 
marriage  and  how  the  book  comes  to  a  conclusion  readers  may 
discover  for  the:vaselves.  We  cannot  but  think  that  the  work  is 
extremely  disappointing,  and  hope  that  the  result  of  the  author's 
next  venture  may  be  more  in  accordance  with  his  former 
triumphs. 


THE  ENGLISH  IN  AMERICA.* 

A "WRITER  who  undertakes  an  important  subject,  not  pre- 
viously treated  in  his  own  language  with  completeness,  and 
who  deals  with  it  in  a  proper  spirit  of  industry  and  with  adequate 
comprehension  of  its  necebsities,  is  always  deserving  of  welcome 
and  thanks.  Perhaps  he  is  all  the  more  deserving  of  welcome  and 
thanks  when  the  subject  which  he  attacks  is  not  a  specially  inviting 
one.    This  is  certainly  the  case  with  the  origins  and  early  annals 
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of  English  colonies  in  North  America.  Their  history  begins  with, 
a  brief  period  of  the  highest  interest,  illustrated  by  the  names  of 
Brake,  Raleigh,  Gilbert,  and  Somers,  and  by  the  heroic  efforts 
made,  despite  constant  ill  success,  to  establish  the  settlements.  But 
this  brilliant  beginning  fades  into  the  light  of  common  day 
unusually  early.  From  the  date  of  the  death  of  Pocahontas  there 
is  hardly  anything  romantic  in  the  annals  of  the  Southern  colonies, 
and  except  the  fact  of  their  origin  in  the  principle  of  liberty  of 
conscience,  and  perhaps  the  episode  of  witch-persecution,  there  is 
nothing  very  interesting  in  the  history  of  the  Northern.  The  same 
curse  of  commonplace  which  rests  upon  the  American  Declaration 
of  Independence  rests  upon,  and  indeed  explains,  the  previous 
history  of  the  colonies.  The  settlers  were  for  the  most  part 
earnest,  practical,  and  businesslike  men ;  they  maintained  them- 
selves in  their  possessions  with  a  tenacity  contrasting  very 
favourably  with  the  experiences  of  other  colonists ;  they  cheated 
and  persecuted  the  Indians  not  much  "  more  than  reason,"  and  they 
preserved  a  creditable  loyalty  to  the  English  Crown  so  long  as  it 
cost  them  nothing.  This  will  only  seem  a  depreciatory  tone  of 
speaking  to  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  facts.  What 
is  more,  the  very  excellences  and  peculiarities  of  the  English 
colonist  largely  depend  upon,  and  in  their  turn  expound,  this 
prosaic  character  of  his  history.  He  did  not  (at  least  after  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth)  go  out  to  convert  the  heathen,  or  to  realize  the 
dreams  of  the  romances  and  the  poetry  he  had  read,  or  even  to 
spread  and  magnify  the  power  of  England.  He  went  out  to 
make  a  moderate  and  decent  fortune,  to  pay  dividends  to  share- 
holders at  home  who  supplied  his  working  capital,  to  open  up  new 
markets  for  home  produce  and  new  fields  for  the  production  of 
what  was  wanted  at  home,  sometimes  to  indulge  his  little  secta- 
rian weaknesses  unhindered.  Not  unfrequently  he  left  his  country 
for  his  country's  good.  These  peculiarities  (which  specially  ex- 
hibited themselves  in  America,  where  the  corrective  of  war  with 
equal  or  superior  forces  did  not  apply  as  it  did  in  the  East 
Indies)  account  for  many  of  the  national  characteristics  of  the 
present  United  States.  But  they  account  also  for  the  remarkable, 
solidity  of  the  colonization  as  compared  with  the  more  showy 
enterprises  of  Spain,  and,  in  a  much  less  degree,  of  France.  The 
motives  of  the  English  colonists  were  the  motives  which  lead  to  suc- 
cess because  they  are  constant,  because  they  act  alike  on  almost  all 
men,  and  because  they  are  almost  independent  of  the  accidents  of 
government  and  governors.  But  the  narrative  of  their  working 
is  necessarily  not  an  exciting  narrative. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  a  narrative  which  was  worth  writing,  and  which, 
almost  for  the  first  time  is  capable  of  being  written,  now  that 
the  admirable  Calendars  of  Colonial  Papers  issued  by  the  Record 
Office  have,  at  least  up  to  a  late  period  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
supplemented  the  more  fragmentary  and  particular  labours  of 
American  historians.  Mr.  Boyle,  whose  work  well  sustains  the 
historical  associations  of  the  College  (All  Souls',  Oxford)  of  which 
he  is  a  Fellow,  is  setting  about  his  task  in  a  very  thorough  and 
methodical  way.  His  present  volume  deals  with  the  history  of 
Virginia,  Maryland,  and  the  Carolinas  up  to  1700,  or  thereabouts; 
another  is  to  do  the  same  service  for  New  England,  and  a  third 
will  finish  the  narrative  down  to  the  Rebellion.  The  author's 
powers  of  handling  his  subject  may,  on  the  whole,  be  well  spoken- 
of.  Of  some  of  the  earlier  and  more  striking  incidents  his  accounts 
may  seem  rather  tame  when  it  is  remembered  how  dreary  the  sub- 
sequent narrative  must  almost  necessarily  be,  and  how  important  it 
is,  therefore,  to  lighten  it  up  as  much  as  possible  where  there  is 
opportunity.  He  is  more  chary  than  he  should  be  of  the  minor 
illustrative  traits  which  the  original  documents  contain  in  some 
abundance,  and  which  for  the  same  reason  should  be  utilized.  Ho 
is  not  completely  master  of  the  confessedly  difficult  art  of  combin- 
ing events  in  a  connected  narrative  so  to  keep  the  sequence  in 
actual  date  well  before  the  reader,  and  he  has  not  adopted  the 
mechanical,  but  far  from  unimportant,  assistance  of  dating  his- 
•page-headings.  But  it  is  much  more  easy  to  criticize  such  a 
history  than  to  do  it  better.  Except  for  some  American  books  of 
small  literary  merit,  Mr.  Doyle  has  had  to  work  up  his  materials 
entirely  for  himself,  without  the  aid  or  check  of  any  forerunner. 
It  should  be  mentioned  also  that  Mr.  Doyle  appears  to  have  com- 
plied with  the  most  exacting  requirements  of  the  present  day  in 
reference  to  the  verification  of  documents,  a  process  which  he  ha3 
even  applied  to  the  papers  already  calendared  by  the  Record  Office. 
On  dubious  points  he  has  generally  annexed  an  appendix  of  argu- 
ment to  justify  his  statements  in  the  text.  This  labour,  joined  to 
a  style  which,  though  far  from  ambitious,  is  sufficiently  good,  has 
enabled  him  to  write  a  book  of  very  considerable  merit.  If  we 
proceed  to  take  exception  to  some  points  of  detail,  it  is  rather 
as  a  compliment  to  Mr.  Doyle  than  otherwise ;  for  a  criticism 
which  deals  merely  in  generalities  is  not  worth  much  either  to- 
author  or  reader. 

We  are  unable  to  agree  with  Mr.  Doyle  in  the  views  he  takes  of 
French  colonization,  which  are  indeed  almost  unique  among  those 
expressed  by  English  writers.  According  to  Mr.  Doyle,  France 
entered  upon  the  colonization  of  America  with  advantages  supe- 
rior to  those  of  any  other  European  nation  ;  and  it  was  only  due  to 
the  misconduct  of  French  sovereigns  and  Ministers,  and  to  the 
inaptitude  of  Frenchmen  for  self-government,  that  the  whole 
history  of  America  was  not  changed.  This  seems  to  us,  we  must 
confess,  like  saying  that,  if  two  and  two  did  not  make  four, 
four  and  one  would  not  make  five.  It  is  true,  but  unimportant. 
As  to  Crown  favour,  Mr.  Doyle  himself  has  to  admit  that  the 
English  colonies  had  remarkably  little  of  that.  But,  in  saying 
that  Frenchmen  are  incapable  of  self-government,  Mr.  Doyle  says,, 
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in  other  words,  that  they  are  unfit  for  colonization.  The  first  and 
last  requisites  of  the  successful  colonist  are  to  he  able,  in  the  first 
place,  to  live  an  unsociable  hind  of  pioneer  life  in  the  wilderness  ; 
and,  in  the  second,  to  combine  in  establishing  self-governed  insti- 
tutions suitable  to  the  circumstances.  The  readiness  of  the 
French  (in  which  Mr.  Doyle  sees  their  "  aptitude  for  dealing  with 
savages  ")  to  live  with  the  Indians,  to  feast  with  them,  to  marry 
them,  and  their  incapacity  for  striking  out  institutions  of  local 
government  suitable  to  the  circumstances,  were  equally  fatal  to 
them.  The  first  had  for  its  inevitable  result  that  the  French  approxi- 
mated to  the  savages  rather  than  the  savages  to  the  French.  The 
second  took  away  all  coherence  and  stability  from  the  communities 
which  were  formed.  That ':  influence  over  inferior  races  "  which  Mr. 
Doyle  elsewhere  assigns  to  the  French  in  a  pre-eminent  degree  seems, 
historically  speaking,  to  be  evidenced  ouly  by  the  absolute  inca- 
pacity of  the  nation  to  found  in  one  single  recorded  instance  a 
durable  and  solid  colonial  dominion.  This  matter  would  not  be  of 
much  importance  were  it  not  that  an  historian  of  colonies  might  be 
expected  to  entertain  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  conditions  of 
success  in  colonization. 

Some  minor  notes  on  details  of  the  book  may  be  summarily 
given.  It  is  odd  that  Mr.  Doyle  should  speak  of  "  one  George 
Gascoigne,  a  man  of  some  literary  fame.''  Gascoigne  is  surely 
well  enough  known  not  to  require  the  "  one."  When  he  says 
that  "  an  event  occurred  which  seems  to  have  alienated  Lane  and 
Grenville,"  he  evidently  means  "  to  have  alienated  Lane  from 
Grenville."  The  sentence,  "  For  four  generations  the  throne  of 
St.  Lewis  had  been  filled  by  vain  hitlers,  whose  vices  were  varied 
only  by  the  fitful  energy  and  tawdry  ambition  of  Francis  I.,"  is 
historically  rather  surprising.  We  certainly  should  not  have  de- 
scribed Louis  XII.  as  a  vain  trifler.  Yet  no  possible  computation 
will  keep  him  out  of  the  reckoning.  In  discussing  the  Pocahontas 
business  (respecting  which  it  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Doyle  is  rather 
more  inclined  to  give  credence  to  Captain  John  Smith  than  we  are), 
and  the  events  surrounding  it,  Mr.  Doyle  uses  the  curious  argument, 
"  that  the  deposition  of  AVingfield  was  not  the  result  of  a  factious 
combination  between  Smith  and  Ratcliffe  is  clearly  shown  by  the 
conduct  of  the  latter  on  Smith's  return.  He  accused  Smith,"  &c. 
Surely  such  things  have  been  heard  of  as  the  falling  out  of  persons 
who  have  combined  against  a  third  ?  In  speaking  of  James  I. 
Mr.  Doyle  indulges  in  epithets  which,  whether  justified  generally 
or  not,  are  not  justified  by  his  own  facts.  It  is  always  best  in 
history  to  abstain  from  what  are  familiarly  called  "  flings  " — that 
is  to  say,  reflections  on  persons  which  are  extraneous  to  the  matter 
in  hand.  We  cannot  understand  Mr.  Doyle's  dates  when  he  is 
talking  of  the  Indian  rising  which  accompanied  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  between  King  and  Parliament.  "  During  fifty  years  of 
peace,"  he  says,  "the  settlers  had  forgotten  the  massacre."  Now 
"the  massacre,"  in  "Virginian  history,  usually  means  the  great 
massacre  of  1618,  and  it  certainly  is  not  fifty  years  from  161S  to 
1644.  "  A  Session  of  Parliament  which  lasted  for  eighteen  years  " 
is  again  an  unusual  expression. 

These,  however,  are  matters  of  no  great  importance,  and  most  of 
them  can  be  set  right  without  any  difficulty.  A  somewhat 
more  serious  fault  of  Mr.  Doyle's  is  a  tendency  to  argue  on  proba- 
bilities where  there  is  little  or  no  need  to  argue  at  all.  Here,  for 
instance,  is  a  very  curious  passage  about  Lord  Baltimore: — 

In  April  1632  Lord  Baltimore  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Cecilius  Calvert.  That  he  Was  a  far  more  energetic  and  practical  man 
than  his  father  is  clear  enough,  but  beyond  that  his  character  is  a  riddle. 
His  is  one  of  those  not  uncommon  cases  where  a  wise  policy  may  have  been 
adopted  without  any  specially  wise  motives,  and  where  cautious  modera- 
tion may  have  assumed  the  guise  of  noble  self-denial.  Cecilius  Calvert 
had  to  deal  with  astute  and  unscrupulous  enemies  ;  in  his  struggle  with 
them  he  resorted  to  no  unfair  means,  he  never  was  betrayed  into  an  act  of 
rashness,  and  his  policy  of  moderation  and  apparent  self-restraint  served 
him  better  than  the  best  concerted  scheme  of  opposition.  Above  all,  he 
was  tolerant  in  an  age  of  almost  universal  intolerance.  All  this  is  high 
praise.  Yet  a  man  may  be  below  the  temptation  to  persecute  rather  than 
above  it,  and  a  cynical  indifference  to  lofty  ends  may  save  him  from  the 
errors  of  nobler  men.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  Baltimore  stood  high 
in  the  opinion  of  those  who  would  naturally  have  sympathized  with  his 
aims  and  actions.  There  are  slight  yet  significant  events  which  throw 
discredit  on  his  motives.  Which  view  of  his  character  is  the  correct  one 
will  be  best  seen  as  his  career  unfolds  itself. 

Why  should  a  man's  character  be  said  to  be  a  riddle  when  there 
are  no  recorded  traits  of  it  except  good  ones  ?  and  why  should  an 
historian  go  out  of  his  way  to  play  the  part  of  devil's  advocate  | 
about  motives  when  he  admits  that  conduct  (with  which  alone 
he  is  concerned)  is  unexceptionable  ?  Here,  again,  is  a  passage 
about  the  quiescence  of  Virginia  in  the  great  rebellion  : — ■ 

Some  historians  have  indeed  taken  a  different  view  of  the  situation.  They 
tell  us  that  the  triumph  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  triumph  of  the 
restored  Monarchy  were  both  of  them  events  of  little  importance  to  the 
Virginians.  The  colony,  they  tell  us,  acquiesced  placidly  in  each  change. 
According  to  them,  the  completeness  of  each  was  due  to  the  total  indiltir- 
ence  of  the  colonists.  Various  grave  objections  to  this  view  at  once  suggest 
themselves.  Were  the  Virginians,  who  had  shown  so  bold  a  front  wdien 
their  liberties  were  threatened  by  Harvey,  who  had  resisted  so  promptly 
and  strenuously  the  attempt  to  restore  the  Company,  and  who  had  upheld 
their  territorial  rights  against  the  encroachments  of  the  Court  favourite,  Lord 
Baltimore,  were  these  men  likely  to  be  handed  backwards  and  forwards 
from  one  government  to  another  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  without  any  wish  or 
feeling  in  the  matter  ? 

This  is  surely  an  unnecessary  refinement  of  arguing  about  what 
is  clear  enough.  The  Virginians  were  very  far  off;  they  were  not 
very  keenly  interested  in  the  matter,  and  they  had  no  force  to 
oppose  the  greater  force  of  the  Parliament.  But  when  that  force 
•was  removed  they  reverted  to  their  previous  lukewarm  loyalty  as 


a  matter  of  course.  The  facts  being  hardly  disputed,  why  argue 
about  "  likelihood  "  ? 

Mr.  Doyle  has  taken  great  pains  and  has  been  very  successful  in 
tracing  the  constitutional  history  of  Virginia,  which  is  of  much  in- 
terest. In  the  same  way  he  has  treated  very  well  the  less  typical 
but  more  curious  constitution  of  Maryland  with  its  three  powers 
of  king,  people,  and  (between  the  two)  the  unique  and  anomalous 
figure  of  "  the  proprietor,"  Lord  Baltimore.  Carolina  likewise  had 
proprietors,  but  as  they  were  plural,  the  exercise  of  personal 
power,  which  was  at  one  time  very  real  on  Lord  Baltimore's  part, 
was  hardly  possible,  and  except  in  the  nomination  of  governors  was 
hardly  attempted.  Regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  universal 
history,  the  experiments  of  these  small  communities  in  different 
forms  of  constitutional  government  are  of  no  little  importance,  and 
Mr.  Doyle's  handling  of  them  is  perhaps  the  best  part  of  his  work, 
though  it  does  not  lend  itself  easily  to  analysis  or  exposition  in  a 
limited  space. 


TRAVELS  IN  SOUTH  KEXSIXGTOX.* 

THE  best  thing  in  Mr.  Conway's  book  is  its  very  attractive 
title.  The  "  Travels  "  occupy  1 14  pages,  and  are  followed  by 
a  discursive  paper  on  "Decorative  Art  and  Architecture  in 
England  "  which  takes  up  100  more  ;  and  the  volume  concludes 
with  an  account  of  Bedford  Park,  the  quaint  red-brick  and  tiled 
village  on  the  right  of  the  railway  to  Kew.  Mr.  Conway's  travels 
beyond  South  Kensington,  it  seems,  took  him  five  years  ago 
through  Chiswick,  and  he  "  paused  near  a  field  where  Prince 
Rupert  and  his  little  army  camped  overnight  on  their  retreat 
before  Hampden  and  his  Roundheads."  So  far  Mr.  Conway's 
historical  and  topographical  knowledge  does  him  credit.  A  good 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  village  on  this  interesting  spot 
are  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  deeds  either  of  Rupert  or  of 
Hampden.  But  Mr.  Conway  mars  the  paragraph  with  a  remark 
which  is  so  typical  of  the  style  of  the  whole  book  that  we  notice 
it  at  the  outset.  Rupert  running  from  Hampden  is  "  a  scene 
which  the  perspective  of  time  has  made  into  an  allegorical 
tableau  of  Aristocracy  retreating  before  Yeomanry,  (It  is  a 
retreat  that  steadily  goes  on  still.)"  If  there  is  any  meaning 
in  this,  it  is  that  the  army  of  Rupert  was  more  aristocratic 
than  that  of  Hampden,  which  is  certainly  doubtful.  Does  Mr. 
Conway  intend  us  to  believe  that  there  were  more  yeomen  in 
Hampden's  army  than  in  Rupert's — in  one  sense  there  were,  as 
Hampden's  force  was  the  largest — and  does  he  think  that  English 
landowners  are  now  running  away  from  the  farmers?  In  any 
case,  the  sentence — a  sop  for  American  readers,  perhaps — 
has  so  little  to  do  with  the  context  that,  had  we  not,  before 
coming  to  it,  read  the  former  part  of  the  book,  we  should 
have  been  extremely  puzzled.  Where  Mr.  Conway  writes  as  an 
American  his  work  is  full  of  these  little  notes  by  the  way  ;  where 
he  writes  as  an  almost  permanent  resident  in  London  his  tone  is 
wholly  different.  He  believed  much  in  Prince  Albert  and  Mr. 
Cole.  He  identifies  himself  completely  with  us  when  he  writes 
that  he  is  "  ashamed  and  astounded  "  to  learn  that  the  gift  of  an 
ethnological  collection  has  been  refused  by  the  Government,  not 
of  Washington,  but  of  "  St.  James's."  He  speaks  of  houses  in 
Bedford  Park  as  "  our  homes."  ■  But  every  here  and  there  he 
pauses  and  delivers  himself  of  a  few  sentences  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced "  spread-eagleism,"  the  object  of  which  is  not  always  ap- 
parent. Thus  his  Prolegomena  contains  a  story  or  allegory  of  a 
young  lady — two  young  ladies,  indeed — who  loved  a  lord,  and 
this  is  of  course  the  natural  American  idea,  without  any  sophisti- 
cation. The  American  young  lady  always  dreams  of  marrying  a 
lord,  and  so  far  Mr.  Conway  is  right.  But  he  concludes  by  telling 
us  that  America  is  the  heir  of  all  the  ages,  "  while  not  limited  to 
the  grooves  "  of  any  ;  that  it  is  in  America  "  that  we  are  to  have 
the  great  Art  of  Arts,"  whatever  it  may  be  ;  and  that  he  would 
rather  burn  his  work  than  have  it  "  aid  the  retrogressive  notion 
that  Art  in  America  is  to  copy  the  ornamentation  or  duplicate  the 
work  of  other  countries,"  which  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  patriotic 
sentiment.  In  contrast  to  this  sort  of  thing  we  have  unbounded 
admiration  of  the  late  Prince  Consort,  and  at  intervals  of  every 
few  pages  the  Queen  and  Royral  Family  are  dragged  in.  "  Since 
the  erection  of  the  Coliseum  in  Rome  no  building  so  stupendous 
and  noble  has  been  built  as"  the  Albert  Hall.  The  Albert 
Memorial  has  a  page  of  unstinted  praise,  though  the  gilding  is  too 
much  for  him  ;  and  a  long  letter  of  the  Prince  to  Lord  Granville 
is  printed  in  full.  Mr.  Conway's  book,  in  short,  is  written  for  the 
American  market,  and  fully  answers  its  purpose  of  giving  his 
countrymen  as  much  information  as  possible  about  the  class 
which,  when  it  ventures  to  America,  is  received  in  Republican 
circles  with  an  adulation  unknown  elsewhere.  He  is  also  fond  of 
describing  the  houses  of  "  the  aristocracy,"  though  he  sees  in  them 
too  much  of  a  barbaric  taste,  and  prefers,  on  the  whole,  the  work 
done  by  Miss  Garrett  or  Mr.  Morris  for  middle-class  millionaires. 

If  we  question  Mr.  Conway's  good  taste,  we  must  allow  that  he 
has  produced  a  book  full  of  pleasant  art  gossip.  The  Travels  in 
South  Kensington  chiefly  relate  to  the  Science  and  Art  Museum  ; 
but  the  second  chapter,  on  Decorative  Art  and  Architecture,  takes 
us  all  over  the  country,  from  Manchester  to  Durham,  and  from  the 
Albert  Memorial  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Alma  Tadema.    The  pecu- 

*  Travels  in  South  Kensington ;  with  Notes  on  Decorative  Art  and 
Architecture  in  Euytand.  Bv  Moncure  D.  Conway.  London:  Trubnel 
&  Co.  18S2. 
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liarities  of  various  architects,  artists,  decorators,  and  fresco-painters 
are  described,  and  if  we  have  a  fault  to  find  it  is  that  Mr.  Conway 
is  too  universal  in  his  admiration,  and  can  praise  in  the  same  page 
Mr.  Waterhouse  and  Mr.  Stevenson,  Owen  Jones  and  Mr.  Morris, 
Maclise  and  Mr.  Burne  Jones.  Perhaps  this  is  because  America  is 
the  future  home  of  the  "  Art  of  Arts,"  and  the  heir  of  all  styles  as 
well  as  ages.  The  result,  however,  on  the  mind  of  any  but  an 
American  reader  is  a  little  confusing,  and  not  having  mastered  the 
"Art  of  Arts,''  nor  claimed  an  inheritance  in  the  ages,  we  confess 
to  a  difficulty  in  assimilating  the  material  here  lavished  upon  the 
reader.  Whatever  feats  of  admiration  an  American  may  perform, 
it  is  a  little  difficult  for  an  Englishman  to  digest  the  work  of  more 
than  two  or  three  opposite  schools  and  sets  of  principles  at  the 
same  time.  Mr.  Eastlake  will  not  enjoy  being  held  up  to  admira- 
tion along  with  Mr.  Waterhouse.  Miss  Garrett  has  nothing  in 
common  with  Owen  Jones.  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  was  surely  very 
little  in  sympathy  with  Captain  Fowke.  Perhaps  we  cannot 
appreciate  Mr.  Conway's  ideas  of  criticism  at  their  proper  value ;  to 
us,  in  fact,  they  do  not  seem  to  be  criticism  ;  but,  so  far  as  bis  book 
is  a  record  of  external  impressions,  of  pleasant  anecdotes  about 
things  and  people,  of  which  he  probably  treats  all  the  better  because 
he  does  not  understand  them,  we  can  enjoy  the  large  well-printed 
pages,  with  their  admirable  woodcuts,  and  see  that  there  will  be  a 
great  future  for  America  if  she  can  take  it  all  in  and  be  none  the 
worse. 

About  the  early  working  of  the  institutions  of  South  Kensing- 
ton— which,  as  any  reader  of  the  Saturday  Revieiv  of  even  ten  years' 
standing  will  remember,  have  so  often  surprised  us — there  is  a  great 
deal  that  is  curious  in  Mr.  Conway's  book.  The  buildings  of  the 
museums  and  their  contents  have  cost  the  nation  about  a  million  ; 
"  an  auction  on  the  premises  to-day  could  not  bring  less  than 
twenty  millions.''  To  some  misguided  readers  the  horrid  thought 
will  at  once  occur,  "  By  all  means,  then,  let  us  have  an  auction. 
A  million  would  buy  in  all  that  is  worth  keeping,  and  oh  !  what 
might  we  not  do  with  the  other  nineteen  ?  "  But  this  absurd  idea 
will  only  occur,  of  course,  to  be  immediately  repressed.  The 
buildings  have  grown  amazingly  through  evil  report  and  good 
report.  Mr.  Conway  tells  us  he  applied  to  a  man  who  sells 
photographs  for  pictures  of  the  main  building.  He  bad  none. 
•' You  see,"  said  the  man,  "the  Museum  doesn't  stand  still  long 
enough  to  be  photographed.''  A  hundred  years  ago,  about  a 
hundred  visitors  a  day  were  admitted  to  old  Montagu  House,  in 
parties  of  five,  to  visit  the  Sloane  Collection.  In  1SS1  there 
were  seven  large  schools  of  art  in  London,  and  the  number  of 
pupils  in  South  Kensington  alone  was  upwards  of  eight  hundred. 
"  It  is  a  singular  fact,''  as  Mr.  Conway  points  out,  "  that  even  now 
the  Government  does  not  formally  adopt  the  British  Museum.'' 
The  vote  fpr  supplies  is  each  year  moved,  not  by  a  member  of 
the  Ministry,  but  by  a  Trustee,  who  may  be  one  of  the  Oppo- 
sition. Mr.  Conway  remarks  on  the  improved  management  of 
affairs  during  the  past  few  years,  and  echoes  the  blessings  on 
Mr.  Bond  .which  every  reader  invokes ;  but  there  is  something 
still  to  be  done,  and,  whatever  its  shortcomings,  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  has  shown  not  only  that  art  may  be  popu- 
larized in  this  country,  but  that  our  fellow-countrymen  and 
countrywomen  have  a  true  feeling  for  painting,  if  not  for  sculp^ 
ture,  and  are  as  capable  by  nature  of  appreciating  what  is 
good  and  beautiful  as  any  other  people  whatever.  The  Exhi- 
bition of  1 85 1  showed  that  we  were  deficient  in  knowledge  rather 
than  in  taste,  and  that  the  French  workmen,  among  others, 
were  far  ahead  of  us  in  design,  if  not  in  solidity.  Mr.  Conway 
tells  of  an  English  manufacturer  who  used  to  spend  thousands 
of  pounds  in  patterns  from  Lyons,  and  who  can  now  obtain 
better  patterns  for  hundreds  in  England.  Mr.  Conway  goes  at 
full  length  through  the  various  departments  of  the  Museum, 
and  points  out  the  best  objects  of  each  class,  observing  here 
and  there  on  the  change  in  prices  which  has  come  over  objects 
of  art  in  thirty  yeavs.  Sevres  vases,  for  instance,  are  marked 
at  100/.  or  200/.  '■  of  a  like  character  with  those  six  for  which 
Lord  Dudley  recently  paid  17,500/."  This  is,  of  course,  an  ex- 
treme case ;  but  ivories,  majolica,  and  many  other  things  have 
risen  in  due  proportion.  A  "  Henri  Deux  "  candlestick,  for  example, 
cost  the  Museum  750/.,  and  would  now  fetch  fully  double  that  sum; 
though  Mr.  Conway  is  mistaken  in  saying  it  has  the  initials  of 
the  King  and  his  Queen  on  it.  Diana  of  Poictiers  is  sufficiently 
notorious  not  to  be  mistaken,  except  perhaps  by  an  American 
republican,  for  a  queen  of  France.  The  Museum  has  been  very 
fortunate  in  acquiring  objects  by  bequests.  Mr.  Conway 
enumerates  twenty-seven  remarkable  collections  which  have  passed 
into  the  possession  of  the  institution  since  1857.  They  include 
every  imaginable  kind  of  article,  paintings  and  water-colours, 
picture-books  and  music,  enamels  and  lace,  watches  and  snuff- 
boxes, furniture  and  coins.  Mr.  John  Jones's  collections  alone 
were  valued  at  240,000/. 

When  we  follow  Mr.  Conway  into  bis  account  of  decorative  art 
and  architecture  we  find  the  same  general  appreciation  of  all  kinds 
of  taste  and  the  same  number  of  pleasant  anecdotes  and  sharp, 
rather  than  critical,  remarks.  There  is  a  long  description  of  the 
new  civic  buildings  of  Manchester,  and  of  Mr.  Madox  Brown's 
frescoes.  He  admires  Mr.  Waterhouse's  Assize  Courts,  and  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott's  Midland  station  at  St.  Pancras,  although,  as  he  ob- 
serves, the  latter  "  implies  a  park,  or  at  least  a  larger  and  more 
picturesque  space  than  the  irregular  and  ugly  one  at  King's  Cross." 
The  Criterion  comes  in  for  its  meed  of  praise  as  "  a  complete 
structure,"  but  he  is  mistaken  in  attributing  the  decorations  to 
Mr.  A.  W.  Coke.    They  are  the  work  of  Mr.  Sacheverell  Coke. 


In  another  place  we  have  an  equally  unknown  name.  "  Dr.  Bock  " 
has  the  credit  of  Dr.  Bock's  work  at  South  Kensington.  These 
are,  of  course,  mere  slips,  but  they  tend  to  deprive  deserving 
people  of  their  due  share  of  credit.  We  fail  to  understand  Mr. 
Conway  in  one  sentence.  In  speaking  of  Crosby  Hall,  he  says  it 
has  "  followed  the  course  of  so  many  royal  buildings,  and  become 
the  banqueting-hall  of  the  public."  But  Crosby  Place  was  not 
built  nor  ever  inhabited  by  a  king,  though  the  Duke  of  Gloucester 
rented  it  before  he  usurped  the  crown ;  and  we  fail  to  recall  a 
palace,  except  perhaps  Bridewell,  which  became  a  place  of  public 
entertainment.  The  provisions  grudgingly  served  out  to  casuals 
and  prisoners  in  Henry  VIII. 's  former  residence  beside  the  Fleet 
can  only  be  termed  entertainments  by  a  stretch  of  our  ideas  of 
hospitality.  The  dining-rooms  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
are  noticed  in  this  connexion,  with  their  beautiful  tiles  by  Mr. 
Poynter,  and  decorations  designed  by  Mr.  Burne  Jones.  Mr. 
Conway  has  a  word  to  say  even  for  the  Brighton  Pavilion,  and  has 
a  characteristic  congratulation  for  the  "  middle  classes "  whose 
money  was  destined  to  supply  their  favourite  watering-place 
"  with  an  agreeable,  instructive,  and  useful  institution."  Perhaps 
this  is  a  palace  which  became  a  "  banqueting-hall  of  the  public." 
We  need  not  follow  Mr.  Conway's  survey  of  our  decorative  arts 
further,  though  there  is  much  of  interest  in  some  personal  details 
of  the  career  of  the  most  eminent  living  artists  in  this  department, 
and  of  the  interiors  of  some  of  London's  countless  palaces.  He  is 
never  so  dull  or  so  American  as  to  tire  his  reader,  and,  although 
we  have  ventured  to  find  many  faults,  we  do  not  wish  to  convey 
the  idea  that  we  have  no'..,  as  a  whole,  enjoyed  the  book. 


MEMOIR  OF  AUGUSTUS  DE  MORGAN.* 

THE  facts  of  De  Morgan's  life  are  few  and  simple  and  can  be- 
soon  told,  but  there  are  points  in  his  character  and  his  work 
which  amply  deserve  a  fuller  record  than  they  have  yet  re- 
ceived, and  the  selection  from  his  letters  which  is  given  in  the 
present  volume  imparts  to  it  much  additional  value  and  interest. 
Few  men  of  his  industry  and  genius  have  led  lives  of  equal 
retirement  from  all  public  notice  that  could  be  avoided  ;  none  can 
have  exhibited  a  temperament  more  independent  and  self-denying, 
or  an  adherence  to  principle  of  more  constancy  and  truthfulness. 
Considerable  as  he  was  in  the  fields  of  intellectual  labour  to  which 
his  whole  time  was  so  entirely  devoted,  he  never  sought,  but  on 
the  contrary  especially  shunned  and  deprecated,  all  marks  of 
external  distinction.  He  was  content  with  the  sense  of  doing  and 
having  done  good  work,  and  with  the  appreciation  of  those  whose 
favourable  opinion  seemed  to  him  to  be  worth  having,  and  whose- 
friendship  was  dear  to  him.  This  disinclination  to  accept  the 
usual  tributes  offered  to  merit  had  perhaps  a  touch  of  waywardness 
and  perversity  about  it,  but  it  was  no  doubt  thoroughly  genuine 
and  free  from  all  suspicion  of  affectation  or  insincerity.  His  home 
life  appears  to  have  been  a  serene  one  until  near  its  end,  and  then 
it  was  troubled  by  very  grievous  domestic  losses.  But  for  these 
and  the  untoward  termination  of  his  long  and  close  connexion  with 
University  College,  his  career,  although  presenting  nothing  re- 
markable in  the  form  of  prosperity  or  personal  advancement,  must 
have  been  to  himself  a  happy  alternation  of  the  heavier  and  lighter 
labours  in  which  his  life  was  spent,  for  of  idleness  and  absolute 
repose  there  was  none.  His  powers  of  wit  and  of  illustration 
were  great,  although,  as  appears  by  his  letters,  not  always  exer- 
cised with  sobriety  and  discretion.  Henry  Crabb  Robinson  wrote 
of  De  Morgan  in  his  diary  that  he  was  the  only  man  whose  calls, 
even  when  interruptions,  were  always  acceptable — "  he  has  such 
luminous  qualities,  even  in  his  small  talk." 

De  Morgan  was  the  son  of  a  colonel  in  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's service,  and  was  born  in  the  Madras  Presidency  in  1806. 
He  was  a  grandson  of  James  Dodson,  a  distinguished  mathema- 
tician, a  friend  of  De  Moivre,  a  Fellow  of  the  Koyal  Society,  and 
Master  of  the  Mathematical  School  in  Christ's  "Hospital.  He 
suffered  in  his  own  early  education  from  excessive  teaching,  and 
this  probably  led  to  the  aversion  he  always  entertained  to  "  cram- 
ming "  and  the  whole  system  of  competitive  examination.  Further 
injury  seems  to  have  been  done  to  him  by  injudicious  religious 
training,  accompanied  by  much  compulsory  church-going.  Before 
he  was  seventeen  years  old  he  was  entered  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. Here  his  chief  reading  was  mathematical,  but  he  foraged  for 
relaxation,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  in  the  College  library,  and  read 
an  enormous  deal  of  fiction,  and  he  attained  a  considerable  amount 
of  proficiency  as  an  amateur  performer  on  the  flute.  In  1827  he 
went  out  in  honours  as  fourth  in  the  Mathematical  Tripos,  and 
took  his  degree  as  Bachelor  of  Arts,  but  the  tests  then  in  force 
debarred  him  from  ever  becoming  a  Master  of  Arts.  He  had 
gained  a  College  scholarship,  but  the  same  reason  prevented  hitu 
from  sitting  lor  a  Fellowship  which  he  could  not  have  held. 
De  Morgan  became  a  student  of  Lincoln's  Inn  for  a  short  time;  but 
in  1828,  when  still  at  a  very  early  age,  he  was  appointed  Mathe- 
matical Professor  in  the  then  recently  established  institution  in 
Gower  Street,  and  this  determined  the  condition  and  occupations 
of  his  whole  future  life.  Before  this  he  had  become  acquainted 
with  his  future  father-in-law,  William  Frend,  himself  a  good 
mathematician  and  astronomer,  and  a  gentleman  whose  name  was 
well  known  as  having  been  compelled  to  leave  Jesus  College,  Cam- 
bridge, on  account  ot  his  theological  opinions,  and  who  alterwards 
practised  as  an  actuary. 

*  Memoir  of  Augustus  JQe  Morgan.    By  his  Wife,  Sophia  Elizabeth  De 
Morgan.    London  :  Longmans  &  Co.  1882. 
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University  College — at  first  the  "  London  University  " — was 
founded  in  1S26,  and  De  Morgan,  suffering  as  lie  did  from  bis  in- 
ability to  continue  bis  connexion  with  Cambridge,  was  naturally 
one  of  those  most  disposed  to  rejoice  in  the  new  seminary,  and  to 
take  a  strong  interest  in  its  progress.  The  young  Professor  lectured 
twice  a  day,  and  during  his  first  session  had  a  class  of  one  hundred, 
which  was  still  larger  in  the  next  year.  Two  or  three  years 
after  his  appointment  a  question  arose  as  to  the  relatious  of  the 
authorities  of  the  institution  to  the  Professors,  which  led  to  the 
temporary  retirement  of  De  Morgan,  who.  asserted  the  independence 
of  the  body  to  which  he  belonged.  His  marriage  took  place  in 
1837,  by  which  time  De  Morgan  had  become  well  known  in  the 
scientific  world,  and  had  already  done  excellent  work.  His  long 
connexion  with  the  Astronomical  Society  commenced  with  his 
coming  to  London ;  in  1830  he  was  on  the  Council,  and  he  be- 
came honorary  secretary  in  the  following  year.  The  Society 
was  founded  at  a  time  when  the  cultivation  of  mathematics  and 
precise  astronomy  had  been  much  neglected  in  England,  and  its 
labours  were  of  the  utmost  use  in  reviving  attention  to  them. 
With  Sir  John  Herschel,  Sheepshanks,  and  Sir  George  Airy,  De 
Morgan  lived  and  worked  in  intimate  friendship  as  officers  of  the 
Society,  and  his  own  name  can  never  be  forgotten  in  connexion 
with  it.  The  Useful  Knowledge  Society  was  another  confedera- 
tion for  the  advancement  of  science  and  education  with  which  De 
Morgan  was  closely  associated  from  its  beginning  ;  and  the  address 
issued  by  its  Committee  at  the  close  of  its  work  in  1 846  was  drawn 
up  by  him.  He  was  a  large  and  important  contributor  to  the 
Eenny  Cyclopadia,  published  under  the  auspices  of  this  Society, 
«nd,  in  fact,  wrote  articles  amounting  to  nearly  one-sixth  of  the 
whole  work.  The  separate  contributions  from  his  pen  are  about 
seven  hundred  in  number,  and  embrace  the  whole  field  of  pure 
and  applied  mathematics,  together  with  a  good  deal  of  physical 
science  and  many  of  the  scientific  biographies,  as  well  as 
articles  on  life  assurance,  annuities,  the  Ealendar  and  allied 
matters,  together  with  some  other  subjects.  He  also  wrote  iu  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Education,  and  during  many  years  for  the 
( 'ompanion  to  the  Almanac,  but,  with  his  usual  independence,  he 
<liscontinued  writing  for  it  upon  the  refusal  of  the  publisher  to 
.insert  one  of  his  articles.  He  was  also  for  a  long  time  a  steady 
and  valuable  writer  iu  the  Athenauni.  His  first  separate  publica- 
tion was  the  Elements  of  Arithmetic,  in  1S35,  for  which  it  is  with 
reason  claimed  by  his  biographer  that  it  marked  an  era  in  the 
history  of  elementary  teaching  in  English.  But  the  work  of  the 
greatest  originality  produced  by  De  Morgan  was  the  Trigonometry 
and  Double  Alycbra  in  1849,  which  was  in  effect  the  pioneer  for 
Quaternions,  and  contained  the  complete  geometrical  interpreta- 
tion of  the  enigmatic  n/  —  X.  His  treatises  on  the  Differential  and 
Integral  Calculus,  and  on  his  own  subject  of  Formal  Logic,  should 
also  be  especially  mentioned.  Put  beyond  his  teaching  and  writ- 
ing on  mathematics  he  did  actuarial  work  in  advising  insurance 
offices,  and  there  were  few  subjects  with  which  he  was  not  more 
or  less  acquainted.  He  used  to  say,  "  A  mau  should  kuow  every- 
thing of  something,  and  something  of  everything,"  and  this  he 
could  say  without  laying  himself  open  to  the  taunt  of  being  only 
a  smatterer  in  any  of  the  subjects  which  he  professed  to  know. 
He  took  a  great  interest  in  books  and  their  history,  and  was 
Jearned  in  watermarks,  title-pages,  and  colophons.  In  the  preface 
to  his  work  giving  a  list  of  all  the  arithmetical  books  from  the 
invention  of  printing,  he  characteristically  wrote  :  — 

The  most  worthless  book  of  a  bygone  day  is  a  record  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion. Like  a  telescopic  star,  its  obscurity  may  render  it  unavailable  lor 
most  purposes  ;  but  it  serves,  in  hands  wbich  know  how  to  use  it,  to  deter- 
mine the  place  of  more  important  bodies. 

The  chapters  of  the  biography  are  intercalated  with  letters  from 
De  Morgan  to  various  friends,  the  most  important  of  which  are 
those  written  to  Herschel  and  Whewell.  They  abound  with  viva- 
cious and  playful  illustrations  and  allusions,  always  clever  and 
amusing,  but  sometimes,  perhaps,  bordering  on  the  absurd.  For 
instance,  when  meaning  to  say  that  he  had  at  one  time  thought  a 
certain  scientific  book  of  no  value,  he  calls  it  "  Ocular  and  Eliza- 
bethan" which  stands  for  "  My  eye  and  Betty  Martin."  In  an- 
other letter  to  Sir  John  Herschel,  he  is  very  plain  in  expressing  his 
own  opinion  about  English  hexameters,  on  the  composition  of 
which  his  friend  was  at  that  time  much  engaged  ;  and  he  finishes 
by  writing,  "  I  have  discharged  my  conscience,  Richard's  visual 
■organ"  which  must  be  taken  to  stand  for  the  Latin  Dixi.  Some- 
times, too,  there  is  a  want  of  relevancy,  and  a  seeming  inability  to 
resist  writing  whatever  came  into  his  head,  which  must  be  classed 
with  other  whimsical  points  of  character  as  having  possibly  had  some 
share  in  preventing  his  attaining  a  higher  position  than  he  actually 
reached.  In  a  letter  to  J.  S.  Mill  on  his  proposed  system  of  formal 
algebra,  be  notes  the  day  on  which  he  made  a  great  advance  in  the 
subject  as  that  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  luneral,  when  "  the 
remains  of  the  glorious  old  man  were  carried  upon  what  was  so 
justly  called  a  cross  between  a  locomotive  and  a  lire-engine." 

In  1846  the  Presidency  of  the  Astronomical  Society  was  offered 
to  De  Morgan,  but  was  not  accepted  by  him.  In  the  same  spirit 
he  would  not  receive  the  honorary  degree  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  ;  he  duly  appreciated  the  distinction,  but  said  that  he 
*'  did  not  feel  like  an  LL.D."  In  writing  to  decline  it  he  said  that 
the  honour  lay  in  the  good  opinion  of  the  Senatus  Academicus 
which  he  had  earned  ;  and  he  added  the  somewhat  fantastic  reason 
that  he  ought  not  to  become  a  Doctor  of  Laws  as  he  was  not  com- 
petent to  teach  in  that  faculty.  In  1865  was  formed  the  Mathe- 
matical Society  for  the  better  cultivation  of  pure  mathematics,  of 
which  De  Morgan  was  the  first  President.    In  his  inaugural  speech 


occurs  an  amusing  specimen  of  De  Morgan's  way  of  putting  things. 
He  was  endeavouring  to  show  the  sort  of  proof  required  by  Euclid 
to  demonstrate  that  which  is  really  self-evident,  and  he  says : — 

To  take  an  example.  Let  us  suppose  that  there  is  a  village  which  con- 
tains but  one  grocer  and  but  one  post-oflice.  Then,  if  the  grocer's  be  the 
post-ofliec,  the  post-office  is  the  grocer's.  For,  if  it  be  possible,  let  the  post- 
office  be  somewhere  else— say  at  the  chandler's.  Then,  because  the  post- 
office  is  the  chandler's,  and  the  grocer's  is  the  post  office,  it  follows  that  the 
grocer's  is  the  chandler's — another  place  by  hypothesis — which  is  absurd; 
and  so  witli  every  other  place  except  the  grocer's.  Therefore,  the  post- 
oflice  is  at  the  grocer's. 

And  he  concludes  that  Euclid  proves,  by  help  of  a  syllogism,  that 
which  must  be  admitted  before  syllogism  itself  is  valid. 

When  the  agitation  was  begun  for  a  decimal  coinage,  as  the 
first  step  towards  the  adoption  of  a  general  system  of  decimal 
weights  and  measures,  De  Morgan  lent  his  strong  aid  to  the 
furtherance  of  the  movement.  It  got  so  far  that  the  florin  was 
coined,  bearing  on  the  obverse  its  designation  as  the  tenth  of  a 
pound  ;  and  it  has  been  a  nuisance  ever  since.  It  is  easy  to  employ 
the  French  weights  and  measures  for  all  accurate  scientific  pur- 
poses, and  they  have  the  advantages  of  being  international  and 
affording  a  common  standard  for  the  chemists  and  physicists  of  all 
nations.  But  with  the  example  of  the  sou,  still  used  as  a  unit  of 
price  in  Paris  shops  and  markets,  and  the  still  existing  confusion 
of  weights  and  measures  in  the  French  provinces  nearly  a  hundred 
years  after  their  legal  abolition,  we  may  feel  glad  that  in  England 
a  similar  state  of  incomplete  reform  has  been  escaped.  In  1856 
De  Morgan  wrote  to  Herschel,  "  It  must  be  carried,  sooner  or 
later      and  we  prefer. to  adopt  the  alternative  of  later. 

In  one  of  his  letters  to  Whewell,  written  at  a  time  (1861)  when 
his  judgment  was  fully  matured,  he  expressed  himself  well  on  the 
subject  of  University  examinations: — 

It  is  not  examination  that  is  wanted,  but  good  teaching  and  example. 
A  paper  of  logic  conundrums  would  be  just  as  useful  as  one  of  those 
fearful  mathematical  papers  to  prepare  for  which  private  tutors  drill  men 
in  passing  examinations.  Thank  Heaven  that  I  was  at  Cambridge 
in  the  interval  between  the  two  systems  (Fluxions  and  Differential 
Calculus),  when  thought  about  both  was  the  order  of  the  day  even 
among  undergraduates.  There  are  pairs  of  men  alive  who  did  each  other 
more  good  by  discussing  x  versus  dx,  and  Newton  versus  Laplace,  than  all 
the  private  tutors  ever  ilo. 

One  of  the  letters  to  Herschel  contains  a  mcst  ingenious  explana- 
tion of  poor  George  III.'s  "  My  lords  and  peacocks"  which  exhibits 
De  Morgan  as  a  good  Shakspearian  scholar.  The  correspondence 
with  Chief  Baron  Pollock  is  interesting  as  showing  what  amount 
of  mathematical  reading  was  suflicient  to  make  an  exceptionally 
distinguished  Senior  Wrangler  at  Cambridge  iu  the  year  1806. 

The  cessation  of  De  Morgan's  lifelong  connexion  with  Uni- 
versity College  is  the  last  important  event  in  the  biography.  In 
1866  the  chair  of  Mental  Philosophy  and  Logic  became  vacant, 
after  having  been  held  since  the  foundation  of  the  place  by  an  obscure 
Nonconformist  minister,  whose  classes  had  dwindled  to  nothing. 
Upon  this  a  difficulty  arose  which  proved  that  religious  questions 
cannot  always  be  avoided  by  hoisting  the  standard"  of  "No 
Religion."    It  was  proposed  to  appoint  one  of  the  most  eminent 
living  Nonconformist  divines,  then  and  still  the  head  of  a  denomina- 
tional theological  college  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Gower 
Street.    The  intellectual  fitness  of  this  gentleman  for  the  post  was 
not  disputed  ;  but  the  very  fact  of  his  importance  in  the  religious 
world  was,  by  a  majority  of  the  Council  of  University  College, 
considered  an  insurmountable  objection  to  his  election,  as  in- 
volving a  departure  from  the  principles  of  religious  neutrality 
upon  which  the  institution  in  Gower  Street  was  based.  Accusa- 
tions of  intolerance  and  bigotry  were  freely  made  against  those 
members  of  the  Council  whose  opinions  prevailed  ;  but  the  names  of 
Lord  Belper,  Mr.  Grote,  Sir  Edward  liyan,Lord  Justice  James,  and 
of  those  who  were  understood  to  have  voted  with  them,  are  enough 
to  vindicate  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Martineau  from  any  such  asper- 
sions.   It  is  curious  to  recall  how  Mrs.  Grote  in  her  husband's  life, 
when  giving  a  very  brief  and  imperfect  account  of  this  strangely 
located  controversy,  likens  Mr.  Grote  to  Christian,  and  the  eminent 
minister  to  "  Apollyon  bestraddling  the  pathway."    The  appoint- 
ment of  a  Professor  actually  made  has  been  justified  by  the 
results;  but  it  unfortunately  led  to  the  resignation  of  De  Morgan. 
His  old  pupils  desired  to  mark  their  affectionate  regard  for  him 
in  a  substantial  shape,  and  begged  De  Morgan  to  gratify  them  by 
sitting  for  a  picture  or  bust  to  be  placed  in  the  library  of  his  old 
College.     The  memorial  was  declined  as  had  been  the  Edinburgh 
degree,  and  on  the  same  grounds.    He  said  that  the  request  iu 
itself  was  a  testimonial,  and  had  all  its  meaning  and  value.  He 
added  the  further  reason,  that  in  his  opinion  the  "  old  College  " 
had  been  annihilated  by  the  proceedings  which  occasioned  his 
retirement  from  it.    He  referred  with  pride  to  his  work,  and  gave 
as  the  result  of  a  quaint  calculation  that  every  letter  in  the 
sentence,  "  Augustus  de  Morgan,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in 
University  College,  Loudon,"  stood  for  two  huudred  and  thirty- 
four  hours  of  actual  lecturing.    Theu  followed  the  long  illness  and 
death  of  his  son  George,  a  most  promising  mathematician,  whom 
he  delighted  to  hear  called  the  younger  Bernoulli.    His  own  end 
came  in  187 1,  and  nothing  could  be  more  characteristic  of  him 
than  the  words  in  his  will,  quoted  by  his  loving  biographer  as 
showing  the  state  of  mind  in  which  he  lived  and  died,  and  in 
which  he  declares  that  he  has  refrained  from  ever  publicly  con- 
fessing the  religious  faith  then  avowed,  "  because  iu  my  time  such 
confession  has  always  been  the  way  up  in  the  world." 
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THREE  SCHOOL  HISTORIES.' 

IN  the  volume  contributed  by  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith  to  the 
"  Epochs  of  Ancient  History"  schoolboys  have  the  advantage 
of  using  the  work  of  an  author  who  has  written  a  much  larger 
work  on  the  same  subject,  and  who  is  consequently  perfectly 
familiar  with  it.  He  has  not,  therefore,  been  driven  to  attempt 
that  fatal  system  of  writing  down  to  the  capacity,  or  what  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  capacity,  of  young  minds,  which  is  a  very  fertile 
source  of  failure  in  the  manufacture  of  school-books.  As  the  author 
explains  in  the  preface,  this  is  merely  an  abbreviation  of  his  larger 
work ;  and  as,  very  luckily  for  schoolboys,  he  has  not  changed  the 
style  of  the  big  book,  except  where  he  thought  he  could  change  it 
for  the  better,  he  has  turned  out  a  little  book  that  is  very  pleasant 
reading,  either  for  young  or  old.  The  great  difficulty  besetting 
the  historian  of  the  Carthaginians  is  the  lack  of  original  authori- 
ties. This  Mr.  Smith  laments ;  but,  in  spite  of  it,  he  has  a  great 
deal  to  tell  about  their  public  and  private  life,  civil  polity,  and 
military  tactics.  He  shows  that  the  Carthaginians  were  not  by 
any  means  so  black  as  their  adversaries  painted  them,  aud  that 
many  of  the  crimes  laid  to  their  charge — the  torture  of  Regulus, 
for  example — were  invented  to  palliate  similar  deeds  done  by 
the  Romans  themselves.  One  of  the  best  features  of  this  book  is  the 
care  bestowed  on  the  topography  of  the  places  round  which  the 
interest  of  the  story  centres.  The  description  of  Carthage,  past 
and  present,  is  specially  interesting  and  valuable.  To  the  lifelike 
picture  of  Carthage  in  its  palmy  days  Mr.  Smith  adds  a  concise 
summary  of  its  later  history,  and  of  the  wrongs  it  has  suc- 
cessively suffered  since  the  fall  of  the  Empire  at  the  hands  of 
Berbers  and  Bedouins,  Saracens  and  Franks.  City  heaped  upon 
city  has  turned  the  city  of  Dido  into 

a  vast  quarry  out  of  which  neighbouring  hamlets  and  towns  have  been 
built  and  rebuilt,  ami,  if  we  except  the  aqueducts  and  reservoirs,  which; 
even  to  the  most  cursory  observer,  tell  the 'tale  of  its  former  population 
and  prosperity,  he  who  would  see  any  remains  of  the  once  imperial  city 
must  dig  deep  down  through  fathoms  of  crumbling  masonry,  or  through 
mosaic  pavement  laid  above  mosaic  pavement,  sometimes  three  in  number, 
till,  perchance,  he  lights  upon  a  votive  tablet  covered  with  Punic  characters 
and  scored  with  rude  figures  of  a  triangle  and  ah  uplifted  hand,  or,  it  may 
be,  with  the  two  horns  of  the  Moon-goddess,  Astarte  ;  or  brings  to  view 
the  basement  of  the  mighty  temple  which  witnessed  the  bloody  offerings  to 
Baal-Moloch. 

The  philological  notes  with  which  Mr.  Smith  lias  striven  to 
make  intelligible  the  Phoenician  names  are  equally  good,  and 
ought  to  be  a  great  help  to  young  students  in  retaining  in  their 
memory  those  hard  names  which  are  so  often  found  such  a 
stumbling-block  in  the  study  of  this  period  of  history.  Indeed, 
we  suspect  there  are  few  even  among  older  readers  who  will  not 
here  learn  for  the  first  time  that 

The  rising  African  factory  was  known  to  its  inhabitants  by  the  name  of 
Kirjath^Hadeschath,  or  New  Town,  to  distinguish  it  from  the' much  older 
settlement  of  Utica,  of  which  it  may  have  been,  to  some  extent,  an  offshoot. 
The  Greeks,  when  they  came  to  know  of  its  existence,  called  it  Karchedon, 
and  the  Romans  Carthago. 

It  will  be  equally  new  perhaps  to  most  readers  that  the 
now  familiar  '■  Marsala  "  is  simply  a  contraction  of  the  me- 
dieval "  Marsa  Allah,"  or  the  "  Harbour  of  God,''  a  name  given 
by  the  Saracens  to  the  bay  of  the  ancient  Lilybieum.  The 
■close  affinity  of  race  and  language  between  the  Hebrews  and  the 
Phoenicians  gives  a  special  interest  to  the  history  of  the  latter 
nation.  The  same  characteristic  traits  stand  out  prominently  in 
both,  and  indeed  any  difference  between  them  may  be  attributed 
■chiefly  to  their  religion.  There  is  a  striking  analogy  in  nomen- 
clature between  the  two  peoples,  which  Mr.  Smith  thus  draws 
•attention  to : — 

The  Carthaginian  proper  names  which  have  come  down  to  us  form  one 
among  many  proofs  of  the  deptli  of  their  religious  feelings;  for  they  are 
all,  or  nearly  all,  compounded  with  the  name  of  one  or  other  of  their  "chief 
gods.  Hamilcar  is  he  whom  Melearth  protects  ;  Hasdrubal  is  he  whose 
help  is  in  Baal  ;  Hannibal,  the  Hanniel  of  the  Bible,  is  the  grace  of  Baal  ; 
and  so  on  with  Boinilcar,  Himilco,  Ethbaal,  Maherbal,  Adherbal,  and 
Mastanabal. 

It  possibly  may  shock  many  readers  to  find  the  word  "relio-ious" 
applied  to  the  feelings  of  a  people  whose  deities,  and  eyerythino- 
connected  with  their  worship,  we  find  denounced  as  abominations 
in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  But  it  must  be  borne  iu  mind  that 
they  had  one  God,  whose  worship  was,  as  Mr.  Smith  puts  it, 
"  more  genial  and  spiritual  than  the  rest  ' ;  that  is  to  say,  he  did 
not  delight  in  human  sacrifices.  This  was  "  Melearth,"  who  was 
especially  the  God  of  Tyre,  aud  the  worship  of  whom  formed  a 
tie  that  bound  together  all  the  colonies  of  the  Mediterranean 
shore.  Even  distant  Monaco,  if  tradition  speaks  true,  could  boast  a 
temple  to  his  honour.  It  was  under  the  special  protection  of  this 
god  that  the  Barcine  family  might  be  supposed  to  flourish,  since 
the  name  Hamilcar  means  the  "  man  whom  Melearth  protects." 
His  surname,  "  Barca,"  which  has  since  been  used  to  designate 
the  family,  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  Barak,  and,  like  it 
means  lightning.  This  seems  to  imply  that  to  the  god  Melearth 
were  ascribed  the  attributes  of  the  Teutonic  Thor. 

After  showing  that  he  possesses  so  much  philological  and  auti- 
quarian  lore,  it  is  astonishing  to  find  Mr.  Smith  slipping  into  the 
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vulgar  error  of  speaking  of  the  well-known  column  in  the  Roman 
Eorum  as  the  Rostrum.  This  is  the  more  surprising  as,  in  au 
earlier  page,  he  tells  how,  to  celebrate  their  first  naval  victory,  the 
Romans  put  up  a  pillar  in  the  Forum  called  the  Columnu 
JRosirata,  because  it  was  adorned  with  the  beaks  of  vessels.  This 
was  the  origin  of  the  famous  column  from  which  in  later  times  it 
was  the  custom  to  address  the  people.  The  name  in  familiar  use 
got  cut  down  into  "  Rostra,"  but  the  absurd,  though  commonly 
used,  Rostrum  is  about  as  meaningless  as  it  would  be  to  call  a 
whole  cathedral  a  corbel  or  a  gargoyle,  because  it  happens  to  be 
adorned  with  that  particular  style  of  ornament.  Mr.  Smith's 
History  is  furnished  with  several  excellent  maps  and  plans.  In 
short,  it  lacks  nothing  which  can  assist  the  learner  in  gaining  a 
clear  and  intelligent  knowledge  of  its  subject,  except  an  index, 
which  we  look  for  in  vain. 

The  history  of  Frederick  of  Prussia  may  not  inaptly  follow 
the  history  of  Hannibal.  Frederick  is  as  conspicuous  a  figure 
among  the  generals  of  modern  as  Hannibal  is  among  those 
of  ancient  history.  Both  were  remarkable  for  brilliant  in- 
tellectual gifts,  extraordinary  powers  of  endurance,  aud  for  the 
possession  of  that  strange  power  of  fascination  which,  call  it  by 
what  name  we  will — be  it  magnetism  or  moral  force  or  merely 
the  subtle  sense  of  a  superior  will — is  the  quality  of  most  value  in 
a  leader  of  men.  By  it  the  fortunate  possessor  seems  to  make  his 
followers  see  with  his  eyes  and  bear  with  his  ears,  and  to  inspire 
them  with  the  desire  to  be  associated  in  his  actions.  Unhappily 
for  Hannibal,  his  greatness  only  made  him  a  fitter  instrument  for 
perfecting  the  education  of  those  foes  of  his  country  hatred  of 
whom  was  the  moving  passion  of  his  life.  Like  those  heroes  of 
mythology  with  whose  exploits  his  own  might  worthily  be 
ranked,  his  toils  wrought  good  to  the  world,  but  aliens  were  to  reap 
the  fruit  of  them.  Frederick,  more  fortunate,  laid  for  his  family 
the  foundatiou  of  future  empire. 

The  writers  of  history  may  be  divided  roughly  into  two  great 
classes — those  who  have  too  few  materials  at  their  disposal  and 
those  who  have  too  many.  It  is  hard  to  say  which  are  the  more 
to  be  pitied.  On  the  one  hand,  the  unfortunate  author  is  driven 
to  drawing  largely  on  his  imagination,  and  is  tortured  by  the  fear 
of  misrepresenting  the  character  of  the  nation  whose  whole 
written  remains  are  a  few  mutilated  inscriptions  or  rude  attempts 
at  paintings.  But  then  he  knows  that  no  one  else  is  in  a  position 
to  contradict  him.  In  the  other  case  he  is  overwhelmed  by  a  mass 
of  documentary  evidence  so  contradictory  that  he  has  to  exercise 
great  nicety  of  judgment  in  sit  ting  the  chaff  from  the  wheat,  and 
his  theories  may  at  any  time  be  overthrown  by  the  discovery 
of  some  hitherto  unknown  original  authority  which  proves 
beyond  a  doubt  that  what  he  took  for  wheat  was  only  chaff 
after  all.  In  these  days,  when  even  school-books  may  not 
be  compiled  without  reference  to  original  authorities,  the  num- 
ber and  nature  of  these  must  be  a  weighty  consideration 
in  influencing  the  historian  as  to  what  period  he  will  attack. 
The  period  chosen  by  Mr.  Longman  is  one  especially  rich 
in  such  materials,  and  he  has  clearly  devoted  much  labour  to 
their  examination,  a  work  in  which  his  thorough  and  familiar 
knowledge  of  German  has  stood  him  in  good  stead.  Before 
entering  on  the  immediate  subject  of  his  work,  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  Mr.  Longman,  in  an  introductory  chapter,  gives  a  very  clear 
and  accurate  account  of  the  rise  of  Prussia  from  obscurity  to  the 
position  among  the  States  of  Europe  which  she  occupied  at  the 
beginning  of  that  war,  tracing  the  several  succeeding  steps  by 
which  the  Warden  of  a  distant  county  of  the  Empire  rose  to  a 
foremost  place  among  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe.  For  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Prussia,  which  is  now  taken  as  the 
head  and  spokesman  of  Germany,  was  not  originally  a  part  of 
Germany  at  all,  and  that  the  hist  connexion  it  had  with  the 
German  nation  was  the  planting  of  a  small  German  colony  in  the 
midst  of  the  pagan  Weuds  who  dwelt  in  the  barren  heath  south 
of  the  Baltic  which  afterwards,  when  it  was  brought  within  the 
pale  of  the  Empire,  was  known  as  Brandenburg,  and  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  modern  kingdom.  Mr.  Longman  also  passes 
carefully  in  review  the  position  of  all  the  other  States  of  Europe 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  especially  that  of  Eng- 
land. He  enters  at  length  into  the  changes  in  the  Ministry 
at  home,  and  into  the  history  of  our  conquests  in  India 
and  our  struggle  with  the  French  in  America.  Indeed  the 
only  fault  we  have  to  find  with  Mr.  Longman  is  that,  con- 
sidering the  limited  size  of  his  book,  he  has  crowded  so  much 
into  it.  In  a  book  bearing  the  attractive  name  of  Frederick  we 
hoped  to  find  more  of  the  personality  of  that  curious  and  complex 
character.  Mr.  Longman's  own  estimate  of  his  hero's  character 
is  just  and  well  expressed ;  but  it  is  a  pity  he  has  not  found  room 
for  a  few  more  of  the  countless  anecdotes  that  crowd  to  the 
memory  at  the  very  mention  of  his  hero's  name,  and  in  which  we 
catch  a  glimpse  of  better  qualities  concealed  beneath  a  hard  and 
forbidding  crust.  As  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Longman's  style  we  give 
his  lucid  explanation  of  the  relations  iu  which  the  "newly-won 
crown  and  the  nobles  stood  to  one  another: — 

The  power  of  the  sovereign  was  immense  iu  Prussia.  There  was  per- 
haps no  country  iu  Europe  where  the  crown  was,  on  the  one  hand,  less 
overshadowed  by  great  nobles  or  ecclesiastics,  and,  on  the  other]  less 
limited  by  popular  rights,  none  which  ottered  such  facilities  for  absolutism 
to  a  strong-willed  and  ambitious  prince.  The  Prussian  nobility  was  verv 
powerful,  but  it  was  not  powerful  against  the  sovereign.  Its  privileges 
were  enormous,  and  Frederick,  an  intense  aristocrat  at  heart,  in  spiteVf 
his  talk  about  equality,  preserved  them  in  their  integrity.  But  it  had 
within  its  ranks  no  great  families  of  historical  reputation,"  standing  close 
round  the  throne,  as  in  the  ancient  monarchies  of  Europe,  aud  exercising 
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upon  it  an  undefined  influence.  Nor,  again,  though  each  province  had  its 
own  local  administration,  was  there  any  general  assembly  of  the  whole 
nation  which  could  place  a  check  on  the  crown.  The  Prussian  monarchy 
was  in  fact,  as  might  be  expected  from  its  origin,  a  compound  of  separate 
units  welded  into  a  strong  centralized  state  by  a  century  of  military 
despotism. 

Mr.  Longman's  history  is  a  careful  and  trustworthy  compendium 
of  the  general  history  of  the  period,  and  as  such  will  be  found  a 
useful  aid  to  students  reading  up  the  period  for  examination, 
while  for  those  who  wish  to  pursue  their  studies  further,  the  list 
of  authorities  given  in  the  preface  will  prove  an  excellent 
guide. 

Under  the  title  of  "  British  Rule  in  India,"'  Messrs.  Longman 
add  another  volume  to  their  series  of  English  History  Reading 
Books.  This  series  is  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Education  Code  in  its  demands  that  the  reading  lessons  in 
elementary  schools  shall  be  made  the  medium  for  teaching  some 
special  subject.  We  have  elsewhere  expressed  our  opinion  as  to 
the  wisdom  and  probable  success  of  such  attempts  to  kill  two 
birds  with  one  stone,  and  we  think  the  hard  names  and  other 
difficulties  connected  with  the  history  of  India  make  it  parti- 
cularly likely  hopelessly  to  puzzle  the  brains  of  children,  who 
seldom  arrive  at  a  clear  comprehension  of  what  is  going  on  in 
their  own  country  in  the  present  day,  and  therefore  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  make  much  etl'ort  to  take  in  or  to  remember  what 
has  been  taking  place  in  a  far  distant  land  for  ages.  However,  if 
such  a  book  was  to  be  written,  no  one  could  have  been  found  more 
competent  than  Sir  George  Cox  to  undertake  it.  His  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  mythology  and  languages  of  the  Aryan 
nations,  his  personal  knowledge  of  India,  and  of  the  various  races 
which  people  that  vast  territory,  as  well  as  the  skill  he  has  shown 
in  making  the  dry  bones  of  mythology  and  Grecian  history  attrac- 
tive to  children,  all  seem  to  point  him  out  as  specially  fitted  for 
the  difficult  task  of  compressing  the  history  of  our  Indian  Empire 
into  one  small  volume  in  such  wise  that  it  shall  be  intelligible 
to  the  young,  and  very  possibly  blundering,  readers  for  whom  it  is 
intended.  Luckily  the  author  does  not  attempt  to  penetrate  the 
early  ages  of  Hindu  history  before  the  soil  had  been  polluted  by 
the  tread  of  the  invader.  He  takes  up  his  narrative  at  the  point 
where  the  country  first  becomes  familiarly  known  to  Europeans 
through  the  voyages  of  the  Portuguese  adventurers,  and  only 
gives  such  a  glance  at  the  past  as  makes  the  story  of  the  subse- 
quent settlements  and  conquest  intelligible.  In  the  simplicity 
and  clearness  of  the  introductory  chapter,  which  sets  forth  the 
common  origin  of  the  Aryan  nations  and  the  likeness  traceable 
everywhere  between  the  language  and  manners  and  customs  of  all 
the  peoples  who  have  sprung  from  the  same  stock,  we  recognize  the 
pen  which  has  opened  a  new  field  of  wonder  and  delight  to  child- 
hood by  investing  the  deeds  of  gods  and  heroes  with  a  charm  that 
chains  the  attention  of  children  as  fast  as  if  they  were  fairy-tales. 
His  book  ought  to  find  a  welcome  as  a  reading  book  in  private 
schoolrooms,  for,  as  far  as  we  recollect,  it  is  the  first  attempt  to 
give  a  trustworthy  history  of  India  in  simple  language  aud  little 
space. 


DAMOCLES.* 

THE  practice  of  publishing  novels  in  a  serial  form  in  the  maga- 
zines may  be  profitable  to  authors,  but  it  is  too  often  very 
injurious  to  their  work.  The  general  harmony  of  the  whole  is 
perverted  by  unnatural  distortions,  and  there  is  the  effort  to  make 
each  separate  issue  sensational  by  some  dramatic  incident  of 
thrilling  interest.  The  clever  author  of  Damocles  has  resisted  all 
temptations  of  this  kind,  and  has  trusted  to  honest  skill  and  talent 
to  make  her  novel  attractive.  In  this  we  may  say  that  she  has 
entirely  succeeded,  although  she  chiefly  commends  herself  to  a 
thoughtful  class  of  readers.  She  might  have  taken  for  her  motto 
the  French  proverb,  "  Tout  vient  a  qui  sait  attendre,"  for  a  certain 
amount  of  patience  is  necessary  to  a  due  appreciation  of  the  book. 
The  beginnings  in  the  lengthy  chapter  entitled  "  Portraits  "  are 
slow,  and  almost  wearisome.  Still,  even  had  we  not  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  merits  of  her  former  books,  there  is  enough  in 
that  initial  chapter  to  encourage  us  in  the  exercise  of  another 
Christian  virtue  ;  and,  while  practising  patience,  we  are  cheered 
by  hope.  There  are  lifelike  touches  and  suggestive  hints ;  and 
though  the  principal  characters,  as  they  are  sketched,  are  tan- 
taliziugly  enigmatical,  we  suspect  that  the  author  has  already  a 
clear  idea  of  her  own  meaning,  and  that  our  difficulties  will  be 
cleared  up  satisfactorily.  The  story  is  by  no  means  exciting, 
although  the  idea  on  which  it  turns  is  dramatic,  and  such  interest 
as  it  possesses  is  either  mainly  psychological  or  else  arises  from  the 
analysis  of  human  nature  in  action.  But  there  is  no  denying  that, 
as  a  novel,  it  is  eminently  artistic,  and  Miss  Veley  has  evidently 
projected  her  scheme  in  advance,  in  place  of  working  it  out 
piecemeal.  No  more  use  is  made  of  the  subordinate  personages 
than  is  absolutely  needful.  Scenes  which  at  first  sight  seemed 
superfluous  are  shown  afterwards  to  have  had  their  definite  objects. 
Hints  are  given  of  possibilities  or  of  revelations  we  may  expect, 
which  stimulate  our  inventive  faculties  when  the  interest  is 
flagging ;  and,  finally,  the  closely  kept  secret  of  the  most  mys- 
terious personage  of  all  is  only  revealed  by  an  accident  in  the 
concluding  pages  to  the  person  having  the  deepest  concern  in  it, 
who  had  hitherto  failed  to  divine  it.    And  the  channel  of  revela- 

*  Damocles.  By  Margaret  Velev,  Author  of  "  For  Percival."  London: 
Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.  1882. 


tion  is  a  babbling  old  woman,  whose  intrusion  we  had  resented, 
though  we  might  have  supposed  that  the  author  had  a  satisfactory 
reason  for  introducing  her. 

The  interpretation  of  Damocles  is  a  terrible  horror  which  hangs 
over  the  head  of  the  ill-fated  heroine.  This  horror  poisons  the 
present  to  Rachel  Conway,  and  threatens  to  blight  her  future 
irremediably.  Whether  her  nature  will  be  soured  or  sweetened 
b3r  her  sorrow  is  one  of  several  problems  suggested  by  the 
book.  Naturally,  Miss  Conway  has  sat  for  her  portrait  with  the 
others  in  the  first  chapter,  but  the  artist  does  not  devote  any 
special  attention  to  her.  Eor  she  is  to  paint  herself  leisurely  as 
the  story  goes  on,  with  an  infinite  number  of  minute  cross- 
touches.  Miss  Conway  is  presented  to  us  as  a  bright  but  thoughtful 
girl,  with  as  much  romance  in  her  as  is  natural  at  the  age  of  one- 
and-twenty,  considering  that  she  is  quick  and  clever,  and  impres- 
sionable. We  should  feel  that  she  was  throwing  herself  away  on 
the  good-humoured  but  very  ordinary  youth  who  is  making  easy- 
going love  to  her,  did  we  believe  that  the  projected  marriage 
would  ever  come  to  anything.  But  we  doubt  whether  it  is  in- 
tended that  she  shall  become  a  wife  at  all,  and  the  result  proves 
that  our  presentiments  had  not  deceived  us.  We  doubt  whether 
she  is  to  become  a  wife,  but  when  she  makes  the  acquaintance  of 
Mr.  Adam  Lauriston,  we  are  persuaded  that  she  has  met  her  fate 
in  one  shape  or  another.  The  mystery  about  Mr.  Lauriston  is  over- 
refined,  and  certainly  he  is  made  to  appear  unfairly  disagreeable. 
If  we  have  an  involuntary  shrinking  from  him,  and  believe 
him  to  be  insincere  or  worse,  it  is  because  the  author  has  chosen 
systematically  to  misrepresent  him.  He  is  an  English  land- 
owner with  a  noble  couutry  seat  and  a  large  income.  But,  with 
a  form  and  manners  like  those  of  the  normal  Italian  opera-singer 
of  fiction,  he  is  ostentatiously  the  reverse  of  the  typical  English 
squire.  A  cynic,  a  scoffer,  and  a  freethinker,  his  general  ap- 
pearance is  thoroughly  Jesuitical;  he  treats  most  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  as  if  he  felt  an  irrepressible  contempt  for  them ;  he 
sneers  habitually  at  his  own  free-handed  generosity,  which  is 
apparently  his  one  redeeming  virtue ;  and,  finally,  the  shrug  of 
the  shoulders  which  is  an  habitual  trick  with  him  is  sufficient 
to  make  us  think  that  we  are  meant  to  dislike  him.  We  do 
dislike  him ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  lose  patience  with  Miss 
Conway,  who  appears  to  be  attracted  by  him  rather  more  than 
repelled.  The  fact  is  that  both  she  and  the  reader  are 
deluded  by  appearances,  and  it  is  only  on  disclosures  after  his 
death  that  she  becomes  fully  alive  to  his  exceptional  merits.  But 
in  the  meantime  the  nature  of  the  strong  influence  he  exercises 
over  her  is  a  very  delicate  and  original  metaphysical  study.  She 
had  judged  him  at  first  by  appearances  and  by  her  instincts, 
which,  as  it  happens,  were  fallacious.  His  gloomy  manners  cast 
a  shadow  over  her  brightness,  and  his  cynicism  chilled  the  warmth 
of  her  kindly  impulses.  Notwithstanding  which,  she  submitted 
insensibly  to  his  strength,  and  was  flattered  by  the  sympathy  which 
this  misanthrope  evinced  for  her.  They  had  even  gone  the  length  of 
exchanging  rings,  as  the  pledges  of  an  eternal  friendship,  when  he 
had  chivalrously  placed  his  services  at  her  disposal  under  any 
circumstances.  Yet  that  inexorable  Fate  of  Miss  Conway's  which 
he  embodied  had  always  associated  him  with  storms  and  dark- 
ness to  her;  so  it  seemed  only  natural  that  he  should  be 
the  unconscious  messenger  of  the  news  which  was  to  condemn 
her  to  a  miserable  isolation.  At  the  first  blush,  the  news 
should  have  appeared  excellent.  He  tells  the  almost  penniless 
maiden  that  she  has  succeeded  to  a  great  fortune  through  the 
death  of  a  grand-aunt  she  had  never  even  heard  of.  So  that, 
without  the  faintest  regret  for  the  dead,  life  ought  suddenly  to  have 
become  luminous  and  brilliant  for  her.  But  she  would  gladly  have 
sacrificed  the  inheritance  many  times  over  could  she  have  escaped 
the  disclosure  it  brought.  Owing  to  an  indelible  impression  made 
on  her  in  infancy,  she  had  always  had  a  morbid  horror  of  insanity  ; 
and  now  she  learns  that  there  is  a  taint  of  insanity  in  her  blood. 
Thenceforward  she  can  never  shake  herself  free  from  that  abiding 
terror,  which  may  tend  to  bring  about  its  own  fulfilment.  But 
her  duty  on  one  point  is  clear ;  she  determines  that  she  must 
never  marry  to  perpetuate  the  hereditary  curse.  In  this  singu- 
larly distempered  frame  of  mind  she  feels  a  stronger  affinity  than 
before  for  the  sombre  Mr.  Lauriston.  Unconsciously  to  herself, 
her  feelings  towards  him  take  a  warmer  tinge  ;  and,  had  he  read 
her  clearly  enough  to  be  encouraged  to  press  his  suit,  he  might 
have  persuaded  her  to  renounce  the  resolution  of  celibacy.  He  is 
a  widower ;  and  she  believes  that  the  death  of  the  wife  to  whom 
he  was  devoted  has  left  a  painful  blank  in  his  heart ;  and,  if  it 
comes  to  establishing  a  community  of  sorrows  and  consolations, 
possibly  the  balance  of  advantage  might  lean  towards  his  side. 
But  he  is  held  aloof  from  a  dearer  connexion  by  the  painful  con- 
viction that  he  moves  in  a  perpetual  atmosphere  of  gloom  which 
always  deepens  the  dark  circle  of  sorrow  that  surrounds  her.  Had 
their  last  interview  not  been  interrupted,  they  might  probably 
have  come  to  an  understanding.  As  it  is,  she  only  realizes  all 
she  has  lost  when  she  hears  of  his  appallingly  sudden  death  ;  and 
then  nothing  would  have  been  left  her  but  to  worship  his  memory, 
had  he  not  bequeathed  his  only  boy  to  her  care.  The  charge  ot 
the  child  probably  makes  her  happier  than  the  marriage  with  his 
melancholy  parent  might  have  done.  Henceforth  she  has  an 
object  in  lile  and  an  absorbing  interest ;  and,  as  she  is  passing 
many  years  with  the  little  orphan  in  hopeful  tranquillity,  so  much 
has  been  snatched  out  of  the  fire,  and  her  story  has  ended  more 
brightly  than  at  one  time  we  could  have  expected. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  prevailing  tone  of  the  novel  is  distinctly 
sad,  and  yet  the  sadness  is  relieved  by  a  good  deal  of  quiet  fua» 
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■while  here  and  there  are  passages  containing  ideas  which  are 
singularly  graceful  or  quaintly  humorous.  Miss  Veley  rnust  be 
remarkably  fond  of  children,  and  we  think  she  would  have  done 
better  for  herself  and  us  had  she  brought  little  Will  Lauriston  on 
the  scene  somewhere  before  the  middle  of  her  third  volume.  Her 
"  portrait  "  of  him  is  so  fancifully  pretty  that  we  are  only  sorry  for 
her  sake  that  it  should  have  been  belated.  He  has  eyes  which 
"you  might  have  called  sly  provided  you  smiled  as  you  said  it."  He 
has  little  rosy  lips  "  which  hinted  at  mutinous  possibilities  as  well 
as  kisses."  The  little  boy,  who  had  suggested  tohis  new  guardian 
the  idea  of  a  Cupid,  was  slightly  lame,  and  it  is  a  happy  thought 
which  says  that  "  the  limping  gait  with  which  he  crossed  the 
room  did  not  so  much  suggest  deformity  or  pain  as  the  cut 
wing  which  should  hinder  his  escape."  The  pair  are  very  soon 
on  such  an  easy  footing  that  Will  invites  Miss  Conway  into  the 
pantry  when  the  page  is  cleaning  the  plate,  that  she  maybe  edified 
by  stories  of  illustrious  highwaymen,  and  his  naive  remarks  on 
things  in  general  are  full  of  a  shrewd  and  pungent  wit,  which, 
though  precocious,  is  nevertheless  infantine.  There  is  one  scene 
in  especial  in  which  he  figures  which  struck  us  as  excessively 
good.  He  had  been  kissed  ecstatically,  much  to  his  disgust,  by  a 
liquor-loving  old  lady  who  had  been  a  nurse  of  his  mother's.  "  Will 
released  himself  with  a  sudden  twist,  just  in  time  to  escape  more 
kisses."  "  '  Don't  be  rude,  Will ! '  cried  Miss  Conway.  '  She'd 
done,'  said  Will,  with  calm  mendacity,  keeping  safely  out  of 
reach." 

Excellent,  too,  is  the  circle  of  Mr.  Lauriston's  relatives,  though 
some  of  them  are  left  much  in  the  shadow.  He  has  always 
been  so  generous  to  them  that  they  have  all  come  to  count  on  his 
kindness  in  the  most  matter-of-course  fashion ;  so  that  even  a 
certain  Mr.  Lauriston  Brett,  who  is  by  far  the  best  of  them,  has 
all  the  difficulty  in  the  world  in  getting  out  of  that  habit  of 
regarding  things,  and  of  giving  fair  play  to  a  really  honourable 
nature.  Altogether  Damocles  is  far  above  the  average  of  those 
novels  which  are  very  apt  to  be  dull  since  they  deal  less  with  in- 
cident than  character ;  and  in  their  own  interest  we  warn  readers 
against  being  discouraged  by  the  apparent  tameness  or  tedium  of 
one  or  two  of  the  earlier  chapters. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

THE  first  impulse  on  seeing  a  history  of  the  recent  Egyptian 
campaign  already  before  the  world  must  be  to  dismiss  it  as 
a  crude  and  hasty  performance,  of  no  value  as  a  military  history. 
A  brief  acquaintance  with  Lieutenant-Colonel  Vogt's  (i)  pithyand 
pregnant  narrative  will  soon  convert  this  impression  into  one  of 
respect  for  the  writer  and  admiration  for  the  ability  he  has  dis- 
played in  sifting  the  erroneous  and  conflicting  reports  of  corre- 
spondents, and  digesting  the  information  they  afford  into  a  com- 
pact, coherent  narrative.  His  work  is  probably  a  fair  sample  of 
the  literary  labours  of  the  German  Staff,  and  exhibits  the  clear- 
ness and  accuracy,  the  quick  and  sound  perception  of  what  is 
essential,  and  the  faculty  of  discarding  what  is  not  essential,  to  a 
first-rate  military  memoir.  Politics  are  entirely  left  aside,  and 
attention  concentrated  upon  military  events.  The  writer  has  evi- 
dently kept  a  vigilant  eye  upon  newspaper  correspondence  and 
other  sources  of  information  all  through  the  contest ;  and  must 
have  been  engaged  from  day  to  day  in  registering,  scrutinizing, 
and  harmonizing  the  particulars  reported.  In  his  representation 
of  facts  he  is  scrupulously  exact  and  impartial ;  but  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  perceive  a  slip-lit  haze  of  anti-English  prepossession 
which  at  least  tinges,  though  it  cannot  be  said  to  distort  them. 
His  estimate  of  the  English  army  seems  to  have  been  from  the 
first  too  low  ;  the  ease  and  completeness  of  its  triumph  must  have 
taken  him  by  surprise  ;  and,  in  the  endeavour  to  reconcile  actual 
occurrences  with  his  anticipations,  he  is  led  to  attribute  to  chance 
and  accident  a  much  more  important  part  than  they  really  played. 
Every  slight  miscalculation  and  transient  anxiety  is  made*  the 
most  of;  and  the  completeness  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley's success  at 
Tel-el-Kebir  is  represented  as  a  surprise  to  everybody^,  although,  if 
anything  is  certain,  it  is  that  every  one  in  London  who  followed 
the  campaign  at  all  awoke  on  September  13  in  the  full  expectation 
of  hearing  such  news  before  the  end  of  the  day.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Vogt's  estimate  of  General  Wolseley's  military  character 
is  not,  however,  lacking  in  appreciation;  nor,  while  offering  some 
criticisms  to  which  we  should  do  well  to  pay  heed,  is  he  unfair  to 
the  qualities  of  the  English  troops.  Their  valour  does  not,  indeed, 
he  says,  compensate  for  their  numerical  weakness.  It  is  hardly 
likely  that  it  should,  considering  that  this  would  require  every 
Englishman  to  be  a  match  for  ten  Frenchmen  or  Germans.  When, 
however,  he  lays  it  down  that  the  Egyptian  expedition  proves  it 
to  be  utterly  beyond  the  power  of  England  to  take  part  in  a 
Continental  campaign,  one  is  tempted  to  ask  whether  he  really 
thinks  that  England  exhausted  her  power  in  sending  twenty-five 
thousand  men  to  Egypt,  and  whether  even  so  small  a  force  as  that 
which  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  commanded  at  Tel-el-Kebir  might  not 
have  turned  the  scale  at  Sadowa  or  Gravelotte. 

The  section  of  European  history  selected  for  investigation  by 
Hans  von  Zwiedineck-Sudenhorst  (2)  is  somewhat  obscure  in  its 

(1)  Die  hriegerischen  Ereignisse  in  Aegypien  iaahrend  dts  Sommers  i832. 
Von  Hermann  Vogt.    Leipzig  :  Grunow.    London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(2)  Die  Politik  der  Hepublik  Yenedig  w&hrend  des  dreissirjjii/irigen 
■Rrieges.  Von  Hans  von  Zwiedineck-Sudenhorst.  13d.  1.  Stuttgart: 
Cotta.    London  :  Williams  &  >iorgate.  . 


details,  but  sufficiently  clear  in  its  general  outline.  It  relates  to 
the  position  assumed  by  the  Venetian  Republic  during  the  few 
and  evil  days  of  Austro-Spanish  ascendency  in  Europe  between 
the  outbreak  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  and  the  advent  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus.  The  Republic  had  excited  the  enmity  of  fanatical 
Catholicism  by  her  successful  resistance  to  the  pretensions  of  Pope 
Paul  V.,  had  just  escaped  a  dangerous  conspiracy,  hatched  in  her 
own  bosom  by  Spanish  perfidy,  and  now  stood  isolated  between 
two  great  unfriendly  Powers,  with  none  but  feeble,  or  distant,  or 
doubtful  sympathizers.  Under  these  circumstances  her  statesmen 
temporized  with  admirable  prudence  until  the  time  had  come  for 
a  league  with  France  and  Savoy,  directed  against  Spain.  Herr 
von  Zwiedineck-Sudenhorst  is  an  historian  of  the  school  of  Ranke, 
and,  the  scope  of  his  history  being  entirely  diplomatic,  his 
master's  contracted  method  of  treatment  is  here  perfectly  in 
place. 

The  groundwork  of  Professor  Maurer's  "  Decisive  Battles  in  the 
History  of  the  World  "  (3)  has  been  furnished  by  Sir  E.  Creasy 's 
well-known  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles.  The  original  text,  however, 
has  almost  disappeared  under  Maurer's  manipulation,  while  the 
number  of  battles  has  risen  from  fifteen  to  twenty-two.  The 
reason  assigned  is  that  Creasy  is  too  much  under  the  influence  of 
the  English  historical  school — a  criticism  which,  mutatis  mutandis, 
applies  with  even  greater  force  to  Professor  Maurer.  We  shall 
not  think  worse  of  him  for  being  a  good  patriot,  and  the  claims  of 
Sadowa  and  Sedan  to  a  place  in  his  list  are  indisputable.  But 
patriotism  is  ill  advised  when  she  forces  upon  the  roll  such  com- 
paratively obscure  affairs  as  the  storming  of  Vittoria  (1248),  or 
the  battle  of  Fehrbellin  (1675).  If  these  engagements  had  had 
the  influence  on  events  which  Maurer's  ingenuity  extracts  from 
them,  they  would  be  better  known.  It  is  perfectly  absurd  to 
introduce  such  a  battle  as  that  of  the  White  Mountain  (1620), 
which  decided  nothing,  while  omitting  the  brilliant  victories  by 
which  Gustavus  Adolphus  really  did  roll  back  the  tide  of 
Catholicism.  If  the  strict  canon  is  to  be  followed  of  excluding 
every  battle,  whatever  its  scale  or  its  picturesqueness,  which  did 
not  demonstrably  alter  the  course  of  the  world's  history,  even 
such  famous  achievements  as  the  destruction  of  Varus  and  the 
triumph  of  Blenheim  are  scarcely  entitled  to  a  place.  Pharsalia 
and  the  taking  of  Constantinople  should  assuredly  have  been 
there ;  Zama,  the  decisive  finale  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  has 
a  better  claim  than  Metaurus,  a  disaster  which  might  have  been 
retrieved;  Salamis,  not  Plataja,  was  the  turning-point  of  the 
Perso-Greek  contest;  and  few  battles,  surely,  have  been  more 
decisive  or  more  important  in  their  results  than  Trafalgar. 
The  most  remarkable  omission,  however,  is  that  of  the  decisive 
struggle  between  the  Saracens  and  the  old  Persian  Empire  at 
Kadesia.  This  is  one  of  the  few  great  battles  in  the  world's 
history  which  might  equally  well  have  gone  the  other  way,  and 
where  the  consequences  of  a  different  result  would  have  been  in- 
calculable. Had  Persia  triumphed,  the  Saracens  would  never 
have  broken  through  to  Tartary  and  India.  There  would  have 
been  no  Moslems  at  Calcutta  or  at  Constantinople.  The  Turks 
would  probably  have  become  Buddhists,  and  might  have  intro- 
duced their  religion  into  Europe.  The  old  faith  of  Zoroaster 
would  hav9  endured,  and  other  creeds  might  have  been  largely  in- 
fluenced by  it.  With  Persia  on  their  flank,  the  Arabs  would  not 
have  conquered  Egypt  or  Syria ;  their  proselytizing  fervour  would 
probably  have  found  a  vent  in  Africa,  and  the  whole  of  that  con- 
tinent might  now  be  Mahometan  and  comparatively  civilized.  As 
a  military  historian  Professor  Maurer  is  clear  and  animated,  and 
by  no  means  so  prolix  as  he  seems.  The  portly  dimensions  of  his 
volume  are  chiefly  owing  to  his  anxiety  to  trace  out  the  political 
antecedents  and  consequences  of  the  military  transactions  he 
describes. 

Dr.  Ebrard's  second  work  on  St.  Boniface  (4)  is  an  appendix  to 
his  History  of  the  Hiberno-Scottish  Church,  and,  in  particular,  a 
reply  to  Otto  Fischer's  Life  of  Boniface,  in  which  Ebrard's  conclu- 
sions were  treated  with  great  disrespect.  His  theory  is  that  "  the 
Apostle  of  the  Germans"  did  little  for  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen,  but  occupied  himself  principally  in  the  easier  and  more 
congenial  task  of  rooting  out  the  independent  Celtic  mission 
churches,  in  order  to  reduce  the  whole  of  Latin  Christendom  into 
subjection  to  the  Roman  Pontiff.  That  he  was  in  some  degree 
actuated  by  this  motive  seems  certain  ;  whether  it  inspired  his 
actions  to  the  extent  alleged  by  Ebrard  is  more  open  to  question. 

A  third  edition  of  Max  Wirth's  valuable  History  of  Commercial 
Crises  (5)  has  made  its  appearance.  Sixteen  such  catastrophes  are 
described,  from  the  panic  at  Liibeck  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century  to  the  crash  of  the  Union  Generale  last  year,  the  latter 
being  a  chapter  written  especially  for  this  edition.  The  treatment 
of  the  great  crises  of  1857  and  1873  is  by  much  the  fullest.  Herr 
Wirth  is  iu  the  main  an  orthodox  financier,  but  he  disapproves  of 
the  English  Bank  Charter  Act,  which,  he  says,  always  requires  to 
be  suspended  when,  if  its  principle  was  sound,  its  operation  should 
be  most  rigid. 


(3)  Entseheidungachlachten  der  Weltgeschichte.  Von  C.  F.  .Maurer. 
Leipzig  :  Weber.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(4)  Bonifatius,  der  Zerstorer  des  Columbanischen  Kircltentums  auf  dem 
Fextlande.  Von  Dr.  August  Ebrard.  Gutersloh  :  Bertelsmann.  London  : 
'Williams  &  Norgate. 

(5)  Geschichte  der  Handehkrisen .  Von  Max  Wirth.  Dritte  vermehi  te 
uud  verbesserte  Auflage.  Frankfurt  am  Main  :  Sauerlauder.  London  ; 
Nutt. 
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Professor  Hellers  History  of  Physics  (6)  is  perhaps  hardly  so 
practically  useful  a  book  as  our  countrywoman  Miss  Buckley's 
"  Short  History,"  containing  many  details  irrelevant  to  the  main 
subject,  and  assuming  a  previous  knowledge  of  it  which  only  men 
of  science  will  be  found  to  possess.  Its  utility  for  general  readers 
would  have  been  increased  by  some  diagrams" illustrating  the  dis- 
coveries and  inventions  described.  It  is,  notwithstanding,  full  of 
interest,  and  partakes  almost  as  much  of  the  character  of  a  literarv 
as  of  a  scientific  history,  giving  copious  accounts  of  the  lives  of  the 
inventors,  the  circumstances  of  their  respective  periods,  and  the 
bibliography  of  their  writings.  Some  of  the  most  interesting 
sections  relate  to  men  whose  direct  influence  upon  the  progress  of 
discovery  has  been  but  slight ;  such  as  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  who 
foreshadowed  so  much  and  achieved  so  little;  and  Cardinal 
Cusanus,  whose  interesting  attempt  to  subvert  the  Ptolemaic 
system  produced  no  practical  results.  We  do  not  see  that  the 
"  causae  "  which  Albertus  Magnus  says  must  be  sought  for  "  in 
rebus  naturalibus  "  are  necessarily  final  causes.  The  volume  ends 
with  the  death  of  Galileo  and  birth  of  Newton  in  1642;  a 
second  will  complete  the  work. 

Father  Baumgartner's  biographical  sketch  of  Goethe  (7),  during 
the  first  period  of  his  Court  lite  at  Weimar  and  his  travels  in  Italy, 
deserves  no  better  character  than  that  of  a  stupid  libel.  It  is 
libellous,  because,  with  no  allowance  for  the  infirmities  of  genius 
or  even  of  humanity,  it  dwells  011  every  real  or  imaginary  lailing 
of  Goethe's  with  systematic  malevolence  ;  it  is  stupid,  becaute  it 
forces  into  prominence  the  irreconcilable  hostility  between  the 
national  poet  and  the  foreign  Church,  which  a  judicious  apologist 
of  the  latter  would  have  striven  to  conceal.  It  is  certainly  an 
awkward  fact  for  the  Church  of  Rome  that  the  two  greatest  ot  the 
Germans  would  have  none  of  her,  but  mere  calumnies  on  Goethe 
and  Luther  will  not  remedy  it.  Some  idea  of  Father  Baumgart- 
ner's fairness  or  his  qualifications  may  be  derived  from  the  fact 
that  he  denies  the  precursor  of  Darwin  all  significance  as  a  man  of 
science.  When  compelled  to  praise  the  Iphigtnia,  he  carefully 
neutralizes  his  encomium  by  an  ill-natured  comparison  with 
Furipides.  His  general  theory  is  that  Goethe  is  throughout  his 
writings  the  apostle  of  sensuality,  a  misrepresentation  so  audacious 
that  it  could  only  have  been  ventured  upon  in  reliance  upon  the 
exclusion  of  the  majority  of  Goethe's  writings  from  Roman 
Catholic  schools. 

It  is  refreshing  to  turn  to  an  equitable  and  appreciative  bio- 
graphy, even  if  it  should  be  too  meagre  in  one  point  of  view,  too 
technical  in  another.  Ilerr  Reissmann  (S)  can  add  nothing  to  the 
details  of  Weber's  life  collected  by  the  hitter's  son,  and  his  abridg- 
ment can  only  be  regarded  as  a  vehicle  for  his  musical  criticisms, 
which  have  on  their  side  no  attraction  for  general  readers.  The 
spirit  of  the  book  is  nevertheless  so  admirable  that  even  persons 
unacquainted  with  music  may  derive  pleasure  from  it,  and  it  is 
enriched  by  several  interesting  illustrations. 

Herman  Grimm  (9)  is  the  apostle  of  Emerson  in  Germany,  and 
is  fortunate  in  the  prophet  he  has  chosen.  Materialism  and  pessi- 
mism gain  ground  in  the  Fatherland,  and  imaginative  literature 
has  rarely  been  at  so  low  an  ebb.  Emerson's  idealism,  optimism, 
and  natural  devoutness  afford  what  ought  to  be  a  potent  antidote, 
especially  when  it  is  considered  how  much  that  he  brings  is  but  a 
restoration  of  what  he  himself  derived  directly  or  indirectly  from  Kant 
and  Fichte  and  Schelling.  In  an  interesting  prologue  llerr  Giimm 
tells  us  how,  upon  hearing  of  Emerson's  death,  he  took  the  essays 
up  again  alter  thirty  years,  and  found  the  old  spell  unbroken. 
This,  his  third  series  of  essays,  includes  translations  of  Emerson's 
discourses  on  Goethe  and  bhakspeare  in  Representative  Men,  and 
a  number  of  original  papers,  chiefly  on  artistic  and  aesthetic  sub- 
jects, but  comprising  also  condensed  biographical  studies  of  Jacob 
Grimm  and  Bettina.  The  most  interesting  of  the  strictly  artistic 
essays  is  one  on  the  richly-endowed  but  unequal  and  disappointing 
painter,  Anselm  Feuerbach.  Ilerr  Grimm's  style  is  singularly 
elegant  and  attractive. 

Herr  Eniil  Mauerhof  (10)  has  added  another  to  the  numerous 
expositions  of  Hamlet.  It  is  written  with  care,  and  at  the  same 
time  with  animation.  The  general  conclusion  is  that  no  solution 
of  moral  problems  is  to  be  looked  for  in  Hamlet.  The  poet  has 
simply  represented  them  as  they  are,  and  favours,  without  expressly 
enforcing,  the  conclusion  that  they  are  insoluble. 

Dr.  Zupitza  (i  1)  has  had  the  good  idea  to  bring  together  all  the 
passages  in  which  Shakspeare  has  referred  to  education,  its  objects 
and  its  ministers.  The  result  is  a  more  satisfactory  insight  into 
Shakspeare 's  mind  on  these  subjects  than  could  have  been  conveyed 
by  any  commentary. 

"  German  Inscriptions  "  (12)  is  a  capital  miniature  collection  of 

(6)  Gesclticltte  der  Physik  von  ArisMeles  bis  auf  die  neueste  Zeit.  Von 
August  Heller.  Bd.  1.   Stuttgart:  Enke.    London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(7)  G'vthe's  Lehr  und  Wanderjahre  ik  Weimar  und  Ilalien  (1775-1790). 
Von  Alexander  Baumgartuer,  S.J.  Freiburg  in  Breisgau :  Herder. 
London:  Nutt. 

(8)  Curl  Maria  von  Weber :  sein  Leben  und  seine  Werke.  Dargestellt 
von  August  Reissmann.  Berlin :  Oppenheim.  London :  Williams  & 
Norgate. 

(9)  Funfzekn  Essays.    Von  Herman  Grimm.    Diitte  Folge.  Berlin: 
Dummler.    London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(10)  Ueber  Hamlet.   Von  Emil  Mauerhof.    Leipzig:  Weigel.  London: 
Nutt. 

(11)  Shakespeare  vber  Bildung,  Schulen,  Schiller  und  Schulmeister.  Ein 
Vortrag.    Von  Julius  Zupitza.    Weimar:  Wagner.    London:  Nutt. 

(12)  Deutsche  Inschriften  an  Units  und  ileiiUli.    Vierte,  sehr  vermelnte 
Autlage.    Berlin :  Hertz.    London:  Nutt. 


the  quaint  and  pithy  rhymes  so  frequently  inscribed  in  older  days 
upon  German  public  buildings,  tombstones,  and  household  uten- 
sils. Some  are  really  admirable,  and  almost  all,  if  somewhat  un. 
couth  in  style,  are  distinguished  by  good  sense  and  good  humour, 
and  pleasantly  reflect  the  sterling,  if  homely,  qualities  of  the  lower 
orders  of  the  German  people. 

Ernst  von  Wildenbruch's  poems  (13)  are  by  no  means  powerful 
but  exhibit  a  lively  fancy  and  a  pleasing  strain  of  melody. 

Three  novelettes  (14)  by  the  same  writer  are  distinguished  by 
perfectly  different  characteristics  to  his  poems.  They  are  powerful, 
tragic,  and  their  chief  fault  is  a  tendency  to  the  sensational.  This 
is  especially  the  case  with  the  last,  "  Brunhilde,"  the  subject  of 
which  is  the  insane  passion  of  a  giantess,  connected  with  a  travel- 
ling menagerie,  for  a  weak  young  man.  The  diction  is  frequently 
very  forcible.  "  Francesca  da  Rimini "  transfers  the  old  situation 
to  modern  life.  "  Before  the  Lists,"  a  story  of  popular  life,  is 
sufficiently  melodramatic,  but  the  termination  is  fortunate. 

Herr  Goldschmidt's  title-page  (15)  may  mislead  the  reader  into 
expecting  a  collection  of  Russian  folklore.  His  stories,  however, 
are  not  gathered  from  the  mouths  of  the  people,  but  invented  and 
narrated  by  himself,  although  the  subject  may  frequently  have 
been  suggested  by  popular  tradition.  If  of  no  value  for  the  pur- 
poses of  comparative  mythology,  they  are  entitled  to  high  praise 
on  the  score  of  their  general  interest  and  cleverness,  and  will  be 
much  appreciated  by  young  readers.  The  metrical  introduction 
contains  a  couplet  afl'ording  a  most  felicitous  motto  for  all  collec- 
tions of  fairy  tales:  — 

Erziihlen  klug  nach  alten  Marclieuregeln 
Von  dem,  was  uiemals  4var  und  ewig  ist. 

In  the  RmulscJiau  (16)  Professor  Haeckel  completes  the  record 
of  his  scientific  tour  in  the  East  by  a  picturesque  description  of 
the  coffee  districts  of  Ceylon,  where  cultivation  is  rapidly  gaining 
the  mastery  over  the  jungle;  and  of  the  sanitary  station  of 
Nuwara  Ellya,  where  the  scenery,  he  declares,  strongly  resembles 
that  of  Scotland.  Many  interesting  points  are  noticed  by  the  tra- 
veller, such  as  the  hospitality  of  the  English  planters,  and  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  Tamil  population  in  the  north  of  the  island. 
Professor  Haeckel  was  twice  insulted  on  his  return  through  Egypt, 
and  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  fanatical  exasperation  of  the 
natives  against  Europeans  was  deliberately  inflamed  by  Arabi,  and 
that  the  English  intervention  aeserves  the  approval  of  all  civi- 
lized nations.  Another  distinguished  man  of  science,  Professo? 
Du  Bois  Reymond,  gives  a  very  favourable  account  of  the  British 
Association  meeting  at  Southampton,  especially  interesting  to 
Germans  from  having  been  held  under  the  presidency  of  Dr. 
Siemens.  The  paper  on  Elba  is  concluded  by  a  sketch  of  the 
history  of  the  island  and  a  notice  of  the  dissensions  between  the 
inland  population  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  on  the  coast, 
which  may  probably  serve  to  illustrate  similar  troubles  in  ancient 
Greece. 

The  contents  of  Auf  der  Hohe  (17)  are  chiefly  short  tales. 
The  principal  exceptions  are  a  pretty,  chatty  essay,  by  Paolo  Livy,. 
on  "  Moonlight,"  garnished  with  Italian  love-catches  on  a  theme 
so  dear  to  lovers ;  and  the  first  part  of  an  article,  by  Wilhelni 
Goldschmidt,  on  the  Russian  school  of  painting.  This  portion  of 
the  article  is  devoted  to  Russian  historical  painting,  which  seems 
to  display  more  promise  than,  as  yet,  entirely  satisfactory  perform- 
ance. Herr  Goldschmidt,  however,  notes  a  decided  progress  of 
healthy  realism  at  the  expense  of  the  academical  conventionalities 
which  were  formerly  considered  indispensable  to  high  art. 

(13")  Lieder  und  Gesiinpe.  Von  E.  von  Wildenbruch.  Berlin  :  Freund 
&  Jeekel.    London:  Mutt. 

(14)  JSfovellen.  Von  E.  von  Wildenbruch.  Berlin  :  Freund  &  Jeekel. 
London  :  Nutt. 

(15)  Russische  M'dhrchen.  Von  Wilhelni  Goldschmidt.  Leipzig: 
Fi'iedrich.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(16)  Deutsche  Rundschau.  Herausgegeben  von  Julius  Rodenberg. 
Jalirg.  9,  Hit.  2.    Berlin  :  Baetel.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 

(17)  Auf  der  Hohe  :  Internationale  Revue.  Herausgegeben  von 
Leopold  von  Sacher-Masoch.  Bd.  5,  lift.  13.  Leipzig  :  Morgenstern. 
London  :  Nutt. 
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(^.RAVELEY  RECTORY,  Hunts.— The  Rev.  W.  O.  CLEAVE, 

^-->*  LL.D.,  Kcctor  of  Gravcley,  late  Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  and  Principal  of 
Victoria  College,  Jersey,  receives  PUPILS  into  his  house  to  prepare  ibr  the  Universities  and 
for  other  Examinations.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  Pupils  reading  for  Entrance  Scholarships. 

Among  Dr.  Cleave's  former  Pupils  have  been  :  at  Oxford,  a  BalUol  Scholar,  Ireland  and 
Craven  University  Scholar.  Taylorian  Exhibitioner,  and  (Jalsford  Prizeman.  At  Cambridge 
a  Porson  and  Waddington  University  Scholar,  Porson  Prizeman  and  Second  Classic,  a  Porson 
and  Craven  University  Scholar,  Senior  Classic  and  Chancellor's  Medallist. 

XT  ASTBOURNE,    Belle-Vue    House.  — LADIES'  SCHOOL. 

Mrs.  ARNOLD  receives  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN,  who  reside  with  her  and 
receive  their  training  nun  education.  She  is  assisted  by  efficient  English  und  Foreign 
Governesses  (certificated),  and  eminent  Professors.  The  House  is  spacious,  replete  with  all  the 
comforts  of  home,  and  surrounded  by  the  Garden  and  Recreation  Ground.  A  large  Gymna- 
sium (attached)  avails  lor  Science  Lectures,  and  for  Games  iu  all  weathers  For  detailed 

Prospectuses  address  Mrs.  Arnold. 


C^-RAMMAR 

Founded  A 
having  been  occasioned  by  the  re 


3,    SCHOOL,    SUTTON    VALENCE,  KENT. 

d.  1S76.-A  VACANCY  in  the  HEAD-MASTERSHIP  of  this  School 

 »ned  by  the  resignation  of  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Kingdox,  M.A.,  who  retires  at 

Easter,  the  Court  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Clothwurkers,  ns  Governors,  will  sh->rtiv 
proceed  to  appoint  a  HEAD-MASTER.  He  must  be  a  Member  of  the  Church  of  Eivl  iiid  ~u 
Graduate  of  one  of  the  Universities  of  the  United  Kingdom,  dulv  qualified  to  dKehtir  'e  tin- 


duties  of  the  office,  and  his  age  must  not  exceed  Forty 
stipend  is  j£2iiO  per  annum,  exclusive  of  the  Founder's  1 
There  are  good  School  Buildings— three  Boarding  II 
Boarders,  free  of  rent ;  and  there  is  a  sum  of  £113  6s.  S 
Assistant  Master.    A  capitation  of  £6  per  annum  will  I 


„e  the 

nber31  next.  The  fixed 
it  {.£26  13s.  4d.— more  or  less). 
1  other  accommodation  for  60 
le  in  aid  of  the  salary  of  one 
1  by  the  Governors  for  each  of 


the  Foundation  Day  Scholars,  and  £3  per  annum  for  each  Day  Scholar  not  on  the  Foiind'itmn 
Six  Exhibitions  to  the  Universities  or  other  places  of  hi -her  literary,  scientific  or  tei-hnicai 
eaucati  uii  have  been  attached  to  the  School  hy  the  Governors.  Sutton  Valence  i*  beiiutilnllv 
situate  in  a  healthy  part  of  Kent,  midway  between  Maidstone  and  Staplehnrst.  where  there  are 
nrst-class  railway  stations.  Other  particulars  may  be  obtained  by  quatitied  applicants  of 
OWEN  ROBERTS,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Clerk  to  the  Governors, 

Clothworkers'  Hull,  Mincing  Lane.  London. 
■Candidates  are  particularly  requested  to  refrain  from  applying  personally  to  the  Governors 
unless  and  until  informed  ot  their  having  been  nominated  as  selected  Candidates  The 
Oove-nors  will  proceed  to  make  hnal  selection  in  January  next.  Applications  should  be  made 
in  writing  by  6th  December  next  at  lute-it,  accomuauiei  by  suitable  relcrcncci  and  testimo- 
nials, not  exceeding  six  in  number.  . 


BOLTON-LE-MOORS  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 
The  GOVERNORS  purpose  appointing  a  HEAD-MASTER  of  the  above  School. 
The  scheme  of  the  foundation  provides  that  the  Head-Master  shall  be  a  Graduate  of  some 
University  in  the  United  Kinsdom,  and  that  he  shall  receive  a  fixed  yearly  stipend  of  £1150, 
and  also  a  further  or  other  capitation  payment  calculated  on  such  scale,  uniform  or  graduated, 
as  may  be  fixed  from  time  to  time  by  the  Governors,  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  i4,  nor  more 
than  £6,  a  year  for  each  boy  in  the  Senior  department,  and  of  not  less  than  £2,  nor  more  than 
£1,  for  each  boy  in  the  Junior  department.  The  new  Scheme  for  the  administration  of  the 
foundation  came  into  operation  on  June  29, 1882. 

The  School  was  broken  up  and  the  boys  dismissed  in  December  1880,  and  a  new  building  has 
subsequently  been  erected  witli  suitable  class-rooms.  There  is  no  Master's  residence  attached 
or  belonging  thereto. 

Applicants  for  the  office  arc  requested  to  send  their  applications,  accompanied  by  testimo- 
nials as  to  character,  &c,  before  December  1  next,  addressed  to  the  undersigned,  from  whom 
copies  of  the  Scheme  (price  Is.  each)  can  be  obtained.  It  is  particularly  requested  that  appli- 
cants will  not  canvass  the  Governors  either  personally  or  by  letter. 

WATKINS  &  SON, 

20  Wood  Street,  Bolton.  Solicitors  to  the  Governors. 

W ANTED,  by  an  OXFORD  GRADUATE    (M.A.  Classical 
Honours  ;  seven  years'  experience  in  Teaching),  late  Scholar  of  his  College,  and 
Taylorian  Scholar  (French  and  German)  of  the  University,  a  M  AS  I  F  KS  [IIP  at  a  Public 

School  or  first-class  TUTORSHIP.  London  preferred  Address,  A.  N.,  at  C.  II.  May  it  Co.'s., 

"ft  Graeechurch  Street. 


AN    ASSISTANT    EDITOR    WANTED    for   a  DAILY 

NEWSPAPER.  Must  be  thoroughly  experienced,  and  able  to  write  occasional 
Leaders.— Address,  S.  T.  O.,  care  of  C.  Mitchell  Si  Co.,  Advertising  Contractors,  Red  Lion 
Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION 
COMPANY. 

UNDER  CONTRACT  FOR  HER  MAJESTY'S    MAILS  TO  INDIA, 
CHINA,  and  AUSTRALIA. 

REDUCED  RATES  OF  PASSAGE   MONEY.-SPECIAL  RETURN  TICKETS. 
Departures  for — 

BOMBAY   Weeklv      \  From  Gravesend 

CALCUTTA,  MADRAS.  CEYLON,  Fortnightly  I  Wednesday.  12.30  P.M. 

CHINA,  STRAITS,  JAPAN   t From  Brindisi. 

ADELAIDE,  MELBOURNE,  SYDNEY   „  J  Monday. 

GIBRALTAR,  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  Weekly,  by  eacll  of  the 
above  departures. 
Loxdox  Offices  :  122  LEA  DEN  HALL  STREET,  E.C,  and 
2S  COCKSPUR  STREET. 

HOTELS. 

T3RIGHTON.— BEDFORD    HOTEL. — Facing  Sea  and 

'  Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  qu  iet.  Long  established.  Suites  of 
liooms.   Spacious  Coffee- room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 

BENJN.  BULL.  Manager. 

TLFRAOOMBE. — The  ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL,  on  the  verge 

of  the  Atlantic,  with  the  mild  winter  climate  of  Western  Devon.  Rooms,  facing  south, 
overlooking  the  Hotel  Gardens,  specially  fitted  for  winter  use.— Apply  to  Maxageu. 

rpiIE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH  (Hearson's  Patent).    Is  a  Pen 

and.  Inkstand  in  one,  for  the  Pocket  or  Desk. 

rpiIE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH  (Hearson's  Patent);  Pocket 

Size,  2s.  6d.  ;  Desk  Size,  3s.  6d.  ;  is  a  Penholder,  carrying  a  nibbed  pen  nnd  sufficient  ink 
for  many  hours'  continuous  writing.   Is  ready  for  instant  use  without  adjustment. 
Pens,  non-corrodihle  and  changeable  at  pleasure,  price  Is.  per  box. 
Anti-Stylograph,  fitted  with  Gold  pen,  iridiuiu-poiiited,  price  10s.  6d. 


HPHE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH  (Hearson's  Patent).    Is  not  a 

point-writer,  hut  a  true  pen  with  nibs,  fine,  medium,  or  broad,  to  suit  all  writers.  May 
be  had  of  all  Stationers. 

Wholesale  only  of  THOS.  De  La  Rub  &  Co.,  London. 

IMPROVED  SPECTACLES. 

TVTR.  HENRY  LAURANCE,  F.S.S.,  Oculist  Optician, 

PERSONALLY  adapts  his  improved  Spectacles  nt  his  residence,  3  Endslcijrh  Gardens, 
Euston  Square,  London  (three  doors  from  St.  Paueras  Church),  daily  from  Ten  till  Four 
( Saturdays  excepted  i.  Testimonials  from  Sir  Julius  Benedict.  John  Lowe.  Esq.,  M.D..J.P., 
Lynn,  Physician  to  H.R.H.  Prince  of  Wales  ;  Ven.  Archdeacon  Palmer,  Clifton  ;  Lieut. -Gen. 
Maemullen,  Brentford :  the  Rev.  Mother  Abbess,  St.  Mary's  Abbey.  Hendon ;  and  hundreds 
of  others,  iu  Mr.  Laukanue's  pamphlet,  "  Spectacles  :  their  Use  and  Abuse,"  post  free. 


NOTICE.— CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS  AND  NEW  YEAR'S  GIFTS. 

J    E    N    N   E    R       &        K   N    E    W    S    T  U 


B 


are  now  offering,  at  naif-price  for  Cash,  the  whole  of  their  SURPLUS  STOCK, 
consisting  of  Albums.  Barometers,  Betting  Books,  Blotting  Books,  Candlesticks,  Card  Cases, 
Despatch  Boxes,  Envelope  Cases,  Fusee  Boxes,  Inkstands,  Letter  Weights,  Match  Boxes, 
Pocket  Books,  Purses,  Suites  for  Writing  Table,  Trinket  Stands,  fee,  together  with  hundreds 
of  Useful  Elegancies,  suitable  as  Presents;  also  the  whole  of  a  Manufacturer's  Stock  of  First- 
class  Leather  Goods,  owing  to  the  prolonged  depression  of  trade,  to  offer  at  half  the  usual  cost. 
JENNER  &  KNEW  STUB,  33  St.  James's  Street, 
and  66  Jerinyn  Street,  Loudon,  S.W. 


HINDLEY'S 
CHINTZES. 


ORIGINAL  DESIGNS, 

FAST  COLOURS. 
From  9d.  per  yard. 

Patterns  sent  and  Estimates  given. 

C.  HIIDLEY  &  SONS. 

290  TO  294  -iS*-  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


NO   END   OF  WORRY  SAVED 

By  sorting  your  letters  and  papers  into 

STONE'S 

PATENT 


and 


BOXES 
CABINETS. 


Full  Illustrated  and  descriptive  Catalogue  of  Stone's  Patent  Index  Letter  Files 
Pigeon  Holes,  Solicitor's  Form  Cases,  Music  Boxes  and  Cabinets,  Sic.  of  all 
Stationers,  or  post  free  from 

IIENRY  STONE,  Manufacturer  and  Patentee,  BANBURY. 
T)ECORATIVE    ART   EXHIBITION,    103   NEW  BOND 

rZl.  M^^~fmureS'  Wa"  Dec-oration,  Art  Furniture.  Curtain?,  Carpets,  Run,  China. 
Glass.  Metal  Work,  European  and  Oriental :  selected  bj  the  Committee.  Complete  Home 
Decoration  and  I  umishing,  with  Lest  guarantee!  ol  taste  and  economy.  Art  Presents 
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CAMBRIDGE   UNIVERSITY  ELECTION,  1882. 

^  TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
CAMBRIDGE. 


Gentlemen, — At  the  request  of  a  large  and  influential  body  of  Members  of  the 
Senate,  I  venture  to  offer  myself  as  a  Candidate  for  the  seat  about  to  become 
vacant  by  the  retirement  of  the  Right  Hon.  S.  H.  Walpole,  after  more  than  five- 
and-twenty  years  of  distinguished  and  disinterested  service. 

The  principles  which  I  hope  may  justify  me  in  thus  soliciting  your  confidence  are 
those  which  have  guided  that  long  succession  of  eminent  men  whom  the  University, 
during  so  many  years,  has  contributed  to  the  House  of  Commous.  To  maintain 
those  InstitWions,  which,  by  their  happy  combination,  have  established  among  us 
both  Freedom  and  Order  ;  to  uphold  the  authority  of  the  Law  ;  and  to  preserve  that 
Union  of  Church  and  State  which  has  teen  the  source  of  untold  blessings  to  the 
Nation ;  these,  I  believe,  are  objects  dear  at  all  times  to  most  Englishmen,  and  not 
least  so  when,  as  at  present,  they  are  impugned  by  many  who  seek  to  influence 
Public  Opinion. 

A  particular  interest  at  present  attaches  to, those  movements  of  opinion  which 
concern  our  Universities  and  Colleges.  To  me  it  appears  a  consideration  of  the 
highest  importance,  while  developing  the  influence  and  uselulness,  to  preserve  the 
independence  and  endowments  of  those  ancient  foundations. 

A  Question  involving  issues  probably  more  momentous  than  those  of  any  purely 
Political  Controversy  has  been  raised  by  the  working  of  the  Acts  which  affect 
Elementary  Education.  Convinced,  as  1  am,  of  the  imperative  duty  of  securing 
for  our  people  really  Religious  Training,  it  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  my 
endeavour  to  maintain  and  encourage  the  Voluntary  System,  which  offers  to  all  this 
inestimable  benefit. 

During  the  last  two  years,  Ireland  has,  in  the  interests  of  Democratic  agitation, 
been  hand?d  over  a  prey  to  anarchic  violence.  The  outrages  which  have  blackened 
this  the  latest  page  of  our  History,  may  now,  we  will  hope,  be  checked  by  the  Act 
for  the  Repression  of  Crime,  which  I  had  the  happiness  of  supporting  during  the 
late  Session  when  introduced,  too  tardily,  after  the  atrocious  murder  of  a  most  estim- 
able and  patriotic  Minister,  the  late  Lord  Frederick  Caveadish. 

The  aspect  of  affairs  abroad  is  critical  and  embarrassing.  The  vigorous  and 
successful  action  at  last  taken  by  the  Government  in  Egypt,  while  it  calls  for 
approval  as  a  demonstration  in  favour  of  that  National  Policy  so  loudly  denounced 
by  the  Radical  Party  when  outoi  power,  has  not  yet  arrived  at  the  solution  of  an 
extremely  complicated  and  perilous  difficulty.  Should  I  have  the  honour  of  being 
elected  your  Representative,  I  shall  strive  to  contribute  to  the  achievement  of  such 
results  as  shall  serve  the  permanent  interests  not  of  any  Political  Party,  but  of 
England  and  of  Egypt. 

The  most  recent  proposals  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  been  aimed  at 
effecting  very  extensive  alterations  in  the  Procedure  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
While  anxious  to  assist  in  framing  such  new  Rules  as  may  curb  Licence  and  Dis- 
order, I  have  steadfastly  opposed,  and  with  your  favour  will  continue  to  oppose,  any 
attempt  to  suppress  legitimate  Freedom  of  Debate. 

The  position  of  the  Church  of  England  must  always  be  the  special  care  of  those 
who  have  che  honour  to  represent  the  Universities.  If  that  honour  should  be  mine, 
1  can  assure  you  of  my  determination  not  only  to  defend  her  ancient  Kights  ami 
Privileges,  but  also  to  uphold  her  claims  to  Fairplay  in  the  numerous  and  vexatious 
controversies  which  affect  her  welfare. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain, 
Gentlemen, 

Your  very  faithful  Servant, 

HENRY  CECIL  RAISES. 

United  University  Club, 

Suffolk  Street,  Pall  Mall,  S.W., 
10th  November,  1SS2. 

AMBRIDGE   UNIVERSITY    ELECTION,  1882. 

CAMBRIDGE  COMMITTEE  for  promoting  the  RETURN  of  the  Right  Hon. 
HENRY  CECIL  KAIKES. 
SECOND  LIST. 
Chairman. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  LATIMER  NEVILLE,  M.A.,  Master  of  Magdalene. 

Vice-Chairmen. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Henry  Perowne,  D.D.,  Master  of  Corpus  Christi. 

The  Kev.  Charles  Anthony  Swumson.  D.D.,  Master  ot  Christ  s. 

George  Edward  Paget,  M.D.,  F.K.S.,  Eel  low  of  Caius,  Regius  Professor  of  Physic. 

Arthur  Westmorland,  LL.D.,  Fellow  and  Bursar  of  Jesus. 

Secretaries. 

The  Rev.  G.  F.  Browne,  B.D.,  late  Fellow  St.  Catherine's,  Member  of  the  Council  of  the 

S-CIlUtC. 

F.  C.  Wnce.  M.A.,  late  Fellow  St.  John's. 

K.  T.  Caldwell,  M.A.,  Fellow,  Bursar  and  Assistant  Tutor.  Corpus  Christi. 
W.  \V.  It.  Ball,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Assistant  Tutor,  Trinity. 


c 


Atkinson, Rev.  E.,  D.D.,  Master  of  Clare,  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Senate. 

Okes.  Rev.  K..D.D.,  Provost  ot  King's. 

Phillips,  liev.  G.  E„  D.I).,  President  of  Queen's. 

Robinson,  Rev.  C.  K.,  D.D.,  Master  of  St.  Catherine's. 

Corrie,  Kev.  G.  E.,  D.D..  Master  ot  Jesus. 

Phelps,  Kev.  K.,  D.D..  Master  of  Sidney  Sussex. 

Worsley.Kev.  T.,  D.D. ,  Muster  of  Downing. 


Stokes,  G.G..M.  A.  .Fellow  of  Pembroke,  Lucasian  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
Adams,  J.C.,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Pembroke,  Lowndeon  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
Lumhy,  Kev.  J.  K.,  D.D.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  Catherine's,  lltilseim  Prjfessor  of  Divinity. 
Newton.  A.,  M.A..  Fellow  of  Magdalene,  Professor  of  Zoole>gy. 
Cowell,  E.B.,  M.A.,  Fellow  ot"  Corpus  Christi,  Protessor  ol  Sanskrit. 


Anningson,  B.,  M.D.,  Cains. 

Barton,  Kev.  J.,  M.A.,  Christ's,  Vicar  of  Holy 


M 


B< 


M.A. 


D.,  Downing, 
it.  John's. 
II.  F.,  M.A.. 


Fellow  of 


M.A.,  Chaplain  of 


ughey,  Kc 
Trinity. 
Borissow,  Rev.  Loui 
Trinity. 

Campbell,  F.  Gordon,  M.A.,  Trinity. 

Campion,  Kev.  W.  M.,  D.D..  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  Queen's,  Member  of  the  Council 
of  the  Senate. 

Can  dv,  F.  J.,  M. A.,  Emmanuel. 

Chapman.  Rev.  A.  '£.,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Em- 
manuel. 

,  Queen's. 


M.A., 


A. 


Churton,  Kev.  VV.  R..  M.A. ,  Fellow  of  King's. 
Dick. on,  J.  D.  H.,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor 

of  Peterhouse. 
TJrosier.  W.  It.,  M.D.,  Fellow  of  Caiu=. 
Drury,  Rev.  B.  II.,  M.A.,  Fellow  ot  Cuius. 
Dunn,  J..  M.A.,  St.  John's. 
Emery,  Ven.  VV.,  B.D.,  late  Fellow  Corpus 

Christi,  Archdeacon  of  Ely. 
Fanshawe,  E.  11. ,M.A.,  late  i  ellow  of  Corpus 

Christi. 

Faweett,  W.  M.,  M.A.,  Jesus. 

Foukes- Jackson,  Rev.  F.  J.,  M.A.,  Trinity. 

Francis,  H.  T.,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Cains, 

Fulford,  Rev.  II.  w.,  MA..,  Fellow  of  Clare." 
Garrett,  G.  M.,  M.A.,  Mus.  Doc,  St.  John's. 
Graves,  Rev.  C.  E.,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St. 
John's. 

Greenhill,  A.  G.,  M.A. .Fellow  of  Emmanuel, 

Prolessor  ot  Mathematics  at  Woolwich. 
Griffiths,  E.  II..  M.A.,  Sidney  Sussex. 
Gross,  E.  J.,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Bursar  of 

Caius. 

Guillemnrd,  Rev.  W.  II.,  D.D.,  late  Fellow 
of  Pembroke. 

Hall,  Kev.  II., M.A. , late  Fellow  of  Magda- 
lene. 

Hardy,  Rev.  J.  F.,  B.D.,  Fellow  of  Sidney- 
Sussex. 

Hicks,  Rev.  J.  W.,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Lec- 
turer ol' Sidney  Sussex. 

Hill.  ii.  E.,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  St. 
John's. 

Home,  11.  W„  M.A.  .late  Fellow  of  St.  John's. 
Howard,  Rev.  F.  G.,   M.A.,  Chaplain  of 
Trinity. 


Lang.  Rev.  J.  F.,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Corpus 
Christi. 

Levin,  T.  XV..  M.A..  St.  Catherine's. 
Lewis.  Kev.  S.  S.,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Corpus 
Christi. 

Lias,  Kev.  J.  J.,  M.  A.,  Emmanuel. 
Long,  A.,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  King's. 
Luafd,  Kev.  H.  K.,  D.D.,  1  ellow  of  Trinity, 

Registrarv. 
MacMiehael,  Kev.  XV.  F.,  M.A..  Downin". 
jMuddoek,  Kev.  H.  E..  M.A..  Fellow  of  Clare. 
Marshall,  Rev.  F.  C,  M.A.,  Corpus  Christi. 
.Mason.  Kev.  P.  II.,  M.A.,   Fellow  of  St. 

J  ohn's. 

Moule,  C.  W.,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
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EGYPT. 

IN  Lord  Salisbury's  first  speecli  at  Edinburgh,  Egypt, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  occupied  the  first  and  the 
largest  place.  It  was  unavoidable  that  no  little  adverse 
criticism  as  to  the  past  should  be  made  by  the  Opposition 
leader.  But  the  reproach  of  barrenness  which  is  so  often 
jnade  against  such  criticism  did  not  in  this  instance  apply. 
Lord  Salisbury  defended  himself  and  his  colleagues  against 
the  imputation'  of  having  brought  about  Egyptian  trouble 
by  their  arrangements  of  1879  in  the  only  reasonable  and 
practical  manner.  The  arrangements  of  1879,  he  said  in 
effect,  and  truly,  were  proportioned  to  the  circumstances 
of  1879  and  to  the  policy,  not  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  but 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield.  It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss 
here  at  length  the  attack  wbich  Lord  Salisbury  directed 
against  certain  undoubtedly  weak  places  of  his  opponent's 
armour.  The  point  of  greater  present  importance  is  that 
this  attack  was  succeeded  by  a  statesmanlike  acceptance 
of  the  actual  situation.  Lord  Salisbury  confesses  his  in- 
clination to  look  on  the  past  with  a  very  indulgent  eye 
if  the  result  of  the  negotiations  which  are  pending  should 
be  to  extend  the  strength,  the  power,  and  the  influence 
of  Great  Britain  ;  and  he  only  protests  against  the  fritter- 
ing away  by  diplomacy  of  what  the  valour  of  our  soldiers 
has  won. 

In  this  view  of  the  question  there  will  be  a  very 
general  agreement  with  Lord  Salisbury.  It  is  felt  now 
as  it  was  not  felt  a  few  weeks  ago,  that  the  resettle- 
ment of  Egypt  must  be  a  long  business,  and  that  no- 
thing that  is  good  for  Egypt  can  be  done  in  a  hurry. 
As  soon  as  time  tells  on  the  public  mind,  accomplished 
facts  cease  to  be  merely  accepted,  and  are  looked  on  as 
natural,  as  part  of  the  ordinary  scheme  of  political  life. 
Europe  has  got  used  to  the  notion  that  Egypt  is  to  be 
under  English  guidance,  and  that  England  is  entitled  to 
have  that  scheme  fairly  tried  for  the  resettlement  of  Egypt 
which  after  very  mature  consideration  it  thinks  best.  The 
English  public  is  getting  languid  about  Arabi's  trial,  and 
the  constitution  of  the  Egyptian  army,  and  even  about  the 
dirt  of  Egyptian  prisons  and  the  rival  dirt  of  Arabi's  house. 
Partly,  no  doubt,  this  healthy  state  of  things  is  due  to 
Lord  Dufferin  having  been  sent  to  Cairo.  The  English 
public  knows  that  Lord  Dufferin  will  work  as  hard  as  a 
very  capable  and  energetic  man  can  work ;  but  it  also 
knows  that  he  is  patient  and  prudent,  and  that  when  he 
says  he  must  have  plenty  of  time  given  him,  he  means 
what  he  says,  intends  to  have  time,  and  will  get  it.  But 
the  patience  of  the  English  public  is  also  clue  to  one  of 
the  best  elements  of  English  political  life,  which  is  re- 
appearing after  an  eclipse  of  some  years.  In  the  conduct 
of  foreign  affairs  the  Ministry  of  the  day  is,  as  a  rule, 
and  ought  to  be,  trusted.  It  may,  of  course,  make  mis- 
takes, and  its  mistakes  are  in  due  time  subjected  to  proper 
criticism.  But  it  is  much  better  that  the  Ministry  should 
be  left  alone,  and  be  trusted,  even  if  it  does  make  mis- 
takes, than  that  it  should  be  made  powerless  and  con- 
temptible abroad  by  being  distrusted,  watched,  and  mis- 
construed at  home.  And  not  only  is  the  influence  of 
England  thus  very  greatly  and  most  beneficially  increased,' 
but  a  continuity  is  given  to  English  foreign  policy  which 
it  could  not  otherwise  possess.  The  Opposition  is  bound 
to  criticize.  No  two  Foreign  Secretaries  think  or  act 
exactly  in  the  same  manner,  and  Lord  Salisbury  can  find 
abundant  room  tor  criticism  when  he  reviews  the  policy  of 


Lord  Granville.  But  the  innermost  feeling  of  an  English 
Foreign  Secretary  is  not  the  hope  that  he  will  demolish 
in  public  the  criticism  of  his  opponents,  but  the  persuasion 
that,  when  his  time  of  office  is  over,  his  successor  will 
recognize  that  in  the  main  he  has  carried  on  sound  English 
traditions,  and  done  his  best  to  maintain  the  honour  and 
influence  of  his  country. 

It  was  a  leading  part  of  the  policy  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  Cabinet  to  be  as  conciliatory  as  possible  to 
France,  and  yet  to  hold  very  fast  to  the  German  alli- 
ance. So  far  as  is  known,  this  has  been  recently  the 
policy  of  Lord  Granville.  It  has  been  their  common 
policy  because  it  is  an  obvious,  a  sound,  and  a  sensible 
policy  for  England.  We  know,  it  is  true,  less  of  Lord 
Granville's  policy  in  the  case  of  Germany  than  in  the  case  of 
France.  There  has  been  no  occasion  for  the  production  of 
despatches  between  London  and  Berlin.  What  may  have 
been  said  to  Prince  Bismarck  we  do  not  know,  but  we 
know  what  Prince  Bismarck  has  done.  From  the  very 
beginning  of  the  Egyptian  complication  England  has  had 
the  support  of  Germany.  It  was  Germany  that  led  the 
way  in  approving  of  English  intervention,  that  most 
heartily  welcomed  its  success,  that  told  the  Sultan  that 
not  a  Power  would  back  him  in  his  shifty  and  puerile 
diplomacy,  that  put  an  extinguisher  on  the  fussy  activity 
of  Italy,  that  has  damped  the  overtures  of  Russia  to 
France,  and  that  now  quietly  points  out  what  a  very 
happy  thing  it  is  for  all  the  world  that  Egypt  should 
be  under  the  supreme  guidance  of  England,  and  how  very 
necessary  it  is  that  England  should  not  be  hurried.  The 
relations  of  England  to  France  have  been  unquestionably 
smoothed  at  a  critical  period  by  the  significant  hints  that 
Prince  Bismarck  has  given  of  his  opinion  that  England  is 
right  in  asking  what  she  does.  It  is  partly  as  a  compen- 
sation to  wounded  pride  that  France  is  embarking  on  a 
whole  series  of  distant  expeditions  ;  but  the  direction  of 
this  strange  activity  is  determined  by  the  knowledge  that 
it  receives  the  hearty  approval  of  Prince  Bismarck. 
England  may  view  with  wonder  and  indifference,  but 
Prince  Bismarck  must  learn  with  unaffected  pleasure,  the 
curious  tidings  which  everyday  brings  with  it,  that  France 
is  going  to  do  something  strong,  glorious,  and  eminently 
French  in  some  place  of  which  no  one  has  ever  heard. 
Within  a  week  we  learn  that  French  gunboats  are 
ready  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
priests  of  Ton  king ;  that  it  has  not  only  heard  of  but 
annexed  Mzab  ;  that  it  has  ratified  a  treaty  made  with  a 
pocket-handkerchief  by  a  man  somewhere  up  the  Congo ; 
and  that  a  solitary  Frenchman  has  acquired  for  France  a 
spot  on  the  edge  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  has  actually  put  a 
wall  round  this  important  acquisition.  Whether  France 
will  make  an  onslaught  on  a  bigger  class  of  game  like 
Madagascar  is  as  yet  uncertain,  but  in  sport  of  a  humbler 
kind  it  seems  ready  to  spend  any  amount  of  gunpowder 
and  small  shot. 

The  preparations  for  Arabi's  trial  go  slowly  forward, 
but  they  seem  to  have  reached  the  point  at  which  one  of 
the  very  greatest  difficulties  that  the  trial  carries  with  it 
has  presented  itself,  as  it  was  sure  to  present  itself 
sooner  or  later.  The  Government  has  collected  the 
evidence  on  which  Arabi  is  charged  with  arson  and 
massacre.  The  evidence,  if  a  correct  account  has  been 
given  of  it,  is  strong  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  is  mainly  the 
evidence  of  natives  who  want  to  get  absolution  for  their 
own  offences,  and  it  is  only  circumstantial.  What  it  shows 
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is,  not  that  things  -were  done  -which  Arabi  ordered,  but 
that  things  were  done  which  the  witnesses  think  would 
not  have  been  done  nnless  Arabi  had  ordered  them. 
On  this  evidence  any  native  Court  would  hang  Arabi 
if  it  were  allowed  ;  but  it  may  not  satisfy  the  English 
Government ;  and  yet,  if  the  judgment  of  a  native  Court 
13  to  be  set  aside,  on  the  ground  that  Egyptian  wit- 
nesses are  not  trustworthy,  and  that  natives  must  not 
guess  at  what  Arabi  was  doing,  the  credit  of  the  native 
Courts  is  gone.  Meanwhile  Lord  Dufferin  is  working 
on,  and  is  said  to  be  giving  his  chief  attention  to 
the  two  difficult  questions  of  the  army  and  finance. 
Some  progress  has  been  made  iu  the  constitution  of  a 
new  police,  and  Alexandria  is  confided  in  part  to  the 
care  of  a  body  of  foreigners  of  several  nationalities.  If 
enough  troops  can  be  procured  somehow  to  check  the 
Prophet  of  the  Soudan,  it  is  beginning  to  be  thought  that 
the  question  of  the  army  may  be  deferred  for  the  present. 
While  the  English  occupation  lasts,  Egypt  does  not  want 
an  army ;  and,  as  it  is  to  pay  for  the  English  army, 
it  can  scarcely  find  money  for  a  second  army  of  its 
own.  Lord  Dufferin  seems  to  have  convinced  himself 
that  in  the  general  resettlement  of  Egypt  the  resettlement 
of  Egyptian  finance  must  come  first.  He  has  to  frame  a 
convention  for  the  payment  of  the  English  troops,  and 
before  he  does  this  he  must  see  where  the  money  is  to 
come  from.  It  is  conceded  that  indemnities  shall  be  paid 
for  losses  sustained  at  Alexandria  ;  but  here,  again,  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  they  are  to  be  paid.  To  im- 
pose new  taxes,  and  allow  the  Egyptian  Government 
to  get  in  these  new  taxes  in  its  old  harsh  way,  is  im- 
possible. England,  after  all  she  has  said,  cannot  increase 
the  burdens  and  the  misery  of  the  Fellahs  to  pay  for 
English  troops  and  indemnify  foreigners.  The  obvious, 
and  perhaps  the  only  possible,  course  is  to  inflict  some 
sacrifice  on  the  bondholders.  If  the  suspension  of  the 
sinking  fund  would  suffice,  there  would  be  no  great  diffi- 
culty ;  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  would  suffice,  and 
still  more  doubtful  whether  the  money  it  would  yield 
would  come  in  quickly  enough.  If  money  is  to  be  bor- 
rowed, it  must  be  borrowed  as  a  first  charge  on  the 
revenue,  or  it  could  only  be  got  at  a  ruinous  rate ;  and 
as  the  money  must  be  repayable  in  a  short  time,  so  as  not 
to  create  a  permanent  burden,  the  immediate  call  on  the 
revenue  must  be  large,  even  if  the  loan  is  made  on  the 
most  favourable  terms.  But  if  the  taxes  are  not  to  be  in- 
creased, some  part  of  what  is  now  paid  to  the  bondholders 
must  remain  unpaid.  It  will  probably  not  be  difficult  to 
convince  the  Powers  that  were  parties  to  the  Law  of 
Liquidation  that  this  must  be  so  ;  what  is  difficult  is  to 
decide  in  an  obviously  equitable  way  on  what  classes  of 
bondholders,  and  in  what  proportions,  the  loss  shall  fall. 


THE  ELECTIONS. 

IN  beginning  his  spirited  attack  on  the  stronghold  of 
Scotch  Liberalism,  Lord  Salisbury  had  the  advantage 
—  a  considerable  one  in  such  a  case — of  speaking  at  a 
time  of  lively  political  movement  in  the  way  of  elec- 
tions. For  many  months  there  has  hardly  been  a  single 
contest  of  interest,  and  for  fully  half  a  year  no  seat  has 
been  won  by  one  party  from  the  other.  At  present  the 
impending  contests  for  Liverpool  and  Wigan,  that  actu- 
ally in  progress  at  Cambridge  University,  the  battle  of 
two  Tories  at  Preston,  and  the  Tory  success  at  Salis- 
bury, make  a  group  of  more  than  usual  attraction.  Of 
the  first  two  it  is  unnecessary,  both  for  reasons  of  eti- 
quette and  of  time,  to  say  more  than  that  only  mis- 
management or  accident  is  likely  to  change  the  colour 
of  the  politics  of  these  constituencies.  Lancashire  is 
still  Tory,  as  the  resistance  made,  on  the  whole,  to 
the  tremendous  wave  of  unreasoning  popular  sentiment 
which  decided  the  last  general  election  showed  almost 
more  conclusively  than  unbroken  success  in  a  less  ab- 
normal condition  of  things  could  have  shown  it.  At 
Preston  the  remarkable  sight  has  been  seen  of  two  Con- 
servatives being  allowed  to  fight  out  the  battle  without 
any  attempt  on  the  Liberal  part  to  profit  by  the  division. 
It  is  impossible  for  any  one  but  a  local  politician  to  say 
whether  Mr.  Hanbury  or  Mr.  Toiilinson  is  to  blame  for 
the  rivalry ;  and  as  it  is  not  probable  that  any  local  poli- 
tician could  give  a  decision  unbiassed  by  partisanship,  the 
question  may  be  taken  to  be  one  into  which  inquiry  is 
somewhat  superfluous.  It  is,  however,  clear  that,  if  the 
supporters  of  the  Government  were  not  conscious  of  weak- 


ness, they  would  at  least  have  made  an  attempt  to  secure, 
under  the  circumstances  most  favourable  to  minorities,  a 
share  in  the  representation  of  Preston. 

The  Salisbury  election,  as  a  clear  and  decided  party 
victory,  is  of  more  interest.  The  efforts  made  to  explain 
it  away  have  been  even  more  numerous  than  usual,  and 
perhaps  more  eccentric.  One  ingenious  apologist  has 
suggested  that  the  fierce  democracy  of  Salisbury  were 
disgusted  with  their  late  member  for  accepting  the  menial 
post  of  Groom-in- Waiting,  and  that  they  voted  for  Mr. 
Kennard  against  the  minion  of  Courts  in  order  to  show 
their  wrath.  As  Mr.  Kennard  is  certainly  not  known  to 
be,  either  personally  or  politically,  au  enemy  of  royalty,  the 
democracy  of  Salisbury  must  be  equally  remarkable  for 
loyalty  and  for  logic.  But  a  more  extraordinary  source  of 
consolation  must  be  admitted  to  have  been  discovered 
by  those  who  see  in  the  election  a  rebuke  to  the 
Government  and  the  supporters  of  the  Government  for 
trusting  in  the  arm  of  flesh.  "  The  value  of  the 
"  Salisbury  election,"  it  is  said,  "is  the  timely  and  ne- 
"  cessary  corrective  it  applies  to  the  prevalent  belief 
"  that  a  successful  campaign  is  a  sovereign  specific  for 
"  all  the  ills  from  which  a  Ministerial  party  is  suffer- 
"  ing."  In  other  words,  the  electors  of  Salisbury  have 
been  so  disgusted  with  Mr.  Gladstone's  wild  and  war- 
like policy  that  they  have  voted  against  Her  Majesty's 
Groom-in-Waiting.  Here  is  another  representation  for 
which  the  electors  of  Salisbury  have  not  much  reason 
to  be  thankful.  "For  the  party  to  which  Mr.  Kennard 
belongs  is,  in  regard  of  what  is  called  Jiugoism  by  its 
enemies,  and  patriotism  by  its  friends,  an  entirely  unre- 
pentant party.  Lord  Salisbury's  remarks  on  its  atti- 
tude to  the  Egyptian  matter  decisively  prove  that. 
If  some  of  its  members  have  criticized  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Egyptian  proceedings,  it  is  not  because  they  object  to 
war  or  to  intervention,  to  the  extension  of  English  empire 
and  the  defence  of  English  interests,  but  because  they 
think  the  action  taken  to  have  been  taken  at  wrong 
times  and  in  wrong  manners.  To  vote  for  a  Tory  in 
order  to  show  hatred  of  spirited  foreign  policy  is 
a  most  curious  fashion  of  political  protest.  This  is 
what,  according  to  these  arguers,  the  Salisbury  electors 
must  have  done.  For  they  did  not  merely  abstain  from 
voting  for  Mr.  Grenfell,  they  went  on  the  other  side 
and  voted  for  Mr.  Kennard,  who  increased  his  poll  at 
the  general  election  as  much  as  Mr.  Grenfell  fell  short  of 
his.  In  such  cases  the  excuses  of  the  vanquished  ai*e 
generally  of  more  interest  than  the  actual  success  of  the 
victors.  It  would  be  rash — that  may  be  at  once  admitted — 
to  assert  that  because  five  per  cent,  of  a  constituency 
some  two  thousand  strong  have  changed  their  opinions, 
therefore  the  pendulum  which  swung  so  violently  to  the 
left  at  the  general  election  is  definitely  on  its  way  to  the 
right.  But  following  as  this  election  does  closely  on  the 
distinct  manifestation  of  opinion  in  the  municipal  contests, 
it  testifies  undoubtedly  in  its  measure  and  degree  to  a 
decline  in  Ministerial  popularity.  If  that  decline  has  not 
been  checked  by  the  success  of  the  Egyptian  campaign,  it 
is  no  doubt  due  to  the  recognition  by  the  common  sense  of 
the  English  people  of  the  very  obvious  fact  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  been  ploughing  with  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
heifer. 

The  actual  political  interest,  however,  of  the  contest  for 
the  University  seat  is  far  greater  than  that  of  either  of  the 
borough  elections  just  discussed.  Contests  in  University 
constituencies  are  so  rare,  and  the  electors  have  time  to 
change  so  notably,  that  a  fight  in  them  has  unusual  attrac- 
tion to  the  gambling  spirit  to  which  the  spirit  of  interest 
in  politics  is  very  closely  akin.  But  the  present  contest 
has  a  special  interest  because  of  the  singular  arguments 
which  have  been  brought  forward  as  to  the  ideal  of  a 
University  candidate,  and  of  the  still  more  singular 
objections  which  have  been  taken  to  Mr.  Raikes  per- 
sonally. Professor  Stuart,  it  is  said  in  effect,  ought 
to  be  elected  because  he  is  a  professor,  for  that,  in 
plain  language,  is  what  all  the  commendations  bestowed 
upon  him  come  to.  Mr.  Raikes,  it  is  said  in  so  many 
words,  ought  not  to  be  elected  because  he  is  chairman 
or  director  of  many  public  Companies.  No  one  has 
ventured  to  say  that  there  is  anything  discreditable  in 
any  of  the  concerns  with  which  Mr.  Raikes  is  connected  ; 
but  the  contact  with  "business"  is  apparently  of  itself 
disgusting  to  the  lofty  souls  of  Professor  Stuart's  sup- 
porters. It  is  certainly  something  of  a  novelty  in  English 
public  life  to  hear  that  to  be  a  man  of  business  is  a  dis- 
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qualification  for  Parliamentary  life ;  and  it  is  a  still  greater 
novelty  to  hear  that  professorial  and  pedagogic  accom- 
plishments are  a  qualification  for  it.  But,  it  is  said,  this  is 
a  University  seat,  and  as  such  a  thing  apart.  To  this  it 
may  be  answered  at  once  that  the  conception  of  a  University 
as  limited  to  its  teaching  and  examining  staff  is  a  conception 
as  foreign  to  the  best  traditions  of  English  University 
life  as  it  is  mischievous  in  itself.  The  English  University 
man  is  not  merely  or  mainly  a  professor.  He  is  a  man  who 
unites  a  liberal  education  with  knowledge  of  the  world, 
experience  of  books  with  experience  in  business.  Of  this 
class  Mr.  Raikes,  after  his  long  official  experience  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  very  suffi- 
ciently eminent  representative.  Of  his  competitor  it  is 
neither  necessary  nor  desirable  to  speak  with  any  dis- 
respect. It  is  possible  that  those  who  are  shocked  at  the 
idea  of  a  chairman  of  public  Companies  touching  the 
University  ark  may  see  nothing  disqualifying  in  associa- 
tion with  notorious  women  and  fussy  men  in  almost  every 
scheme  that  has  yet  been  devised  for  substituting  crotchets 
and  fads — always  silly,  often  morbid,  and  sometimes  posi- 
tively dangerous  to  society — for  the  sane  and  rational  in- 
dependence of  individual  morality.  But  it  is  certain  that 
those  whose  eyes  are  thus  organized  see  University  life  and 
the  genius  of  University  education,  as  well  as  the  quali- 
fications for  a  Parliamentary  career,  in  a  light  entirely 
different  from  that  in  which  the  best  representatives  of  the 
English  Universities  have  seen  it  in  the  past  and  see  it  in 
the  present.  The  member  for  a  University  should  not  be 
a  mere  delegate  of  resident  tutors  and  teachers.  He  should 
represent  the  University  as  a  whole,  and  more  especially 
that  larger  part  of  it  which  gives  it  its  hold  on  the  nation, 
■which  carries  its  influences  into  practical  life  and  business, 
which  observes  its  traditions  and  its  light  in  court  and 
camp,  in  parsonages  and  justice-rooms,  in  offices  and 
hospitals.  Of  the  two  candidates  for  the  Cambridge  seat, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  which  best  represents  this  larger 
and  truer  University.  What  the  distinguishing  mark  of  a 
University  man  may  be  is  a  matter  not  easy  to  define 
accurately  by  affirmation,  but  it  is  easy  enough  to  define 
by  exclusion.  Whatever  such  a  man  is,  he  is  at  least 
bound  not  to  be  a  crotcheteer;  and,  however  his  political 
views  may  be  coloured,  he  is  at  least  bound  to  hold  them 
with  independence,  and  not  to  avow  himself  the  docile  fol- 
lower of  a  statesman  or  a  Ministry.  Professor  Stuart  is 
nothing  if  not  a  crotcheteer,  and  the  sole  exposition  of 
his  political  principles  (beyond  a  discreet  promise  to  vote 
against  disestablishment)  that  he  has  vouchsafed  is  an  ex- 
pression of  his  perfect  contentment  with  the  policy  of  the 
present  Government.  A  devotion  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  even 
reinforced  by  an  abhorrence  of  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts,  is  not  a  sufficient  qualification  for  a  University 
burgess.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  majority  of  Cambridge 
men  will  hold  it  to  be  a  very  sufficient  disqualification, 
now  that  questions  are  coming  before  Parliament  in  deal- 
ing with  which  the  greatest  success  in  merely  academic 
work  can  be  no  guarantee  of  judicious  decision. 


SIR  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE. 

THE  temporary  absence  from  Parliament  of  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition  will  probably  at  this  period  of  the 
Session  cause  little  inconvenience,  though  its  cause  will 
be  universally  regretted.  Any  unexpected  occurrence  in 
which  his  aid  and  counsel  might  be  especially  needed 
would  opportunely  remind  his  friends  and  followers  of  the 
value  of  services  which  have  perhaps  not  always  been 
adequately  appreciated.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  may  not 
be  so  formidable  in  political  combat  as  his  principal  oppo- 
nent, or  as  many  of  his  predecessors ;  but  he  makes  few 
mistakes,  he  commands  the  respect  of  both  parties,  and  he 
has  never  made  a  personal  enemy.  A  few  would-be 
mutineers  in  the  Conservative  ranks  can  only  excuse  their 
disaffection  on  the  ground  that  their  leader  is  wanting  in 
pugnacity.  It  is  possible  that  his  genius  may  be  rebuked 
by  Mr.  Gladstone's,  as  it  is  said  Mark  Antony's  was  by 
Cesar.  The  disparity  between  the  two  party  chiefs  is 
undisputed,  and  it  may  be  remembered  that  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  began  his  official  career  as  private  secre- 
tary to  Mr.  Gladstone.  All  the  differences  of  opinion 
which  have  since  arisen  result  exclusively  from  the  rapid 
changes  of  the  more  brilliant  and  versatile  politician.  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  is  still,  as  he  was  thirty  years  ago, 
a  sound  political  economist,  and,  except  in  technical  nomen- 


clature, a  consistent  and  moderate  Liberal.  No  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons  is  more  free  from  bigotry,  from 
prejudice,  or  from  distaste  to  practical  and  judicious 
reforms.  The  vagaries  of  his  former  chief  may  be 
measured  by  the  distance  which  separates  him  from  his 
early  friend  and  pupil.  The  contrast  is  one  not  only  of 
conviction,  but  of  temperament.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  will  never  astonish  friends  or 
opponents  by  any  sudden  display  of  eccentricity.  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  so  far  exhausted  the  power  of  surprise  that 
his  pursuance  for  a  considerable  time  of  any  definite  course 
would  be  regarded  as  a  paradoxical  inconsistency  with  his 
well-known  character.  Harsh  critics  assert  that  he  has  no 
fixed  or  fundamental  principles.  It  is  more  courteous  to 
assume  that  the  law  which  determines  his  political  orbit 
has  not  yet  been  ascertained  by  observers. 

If  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  cannot  meet  the  Prime  Minister 
in  debate  on  equal  terms,  he  is  a  match  for  any  one  of  his 
lieutenants.  The  Conservative  party  can  scarcely  hope  at 
once  to  supply  the  place  of  the  leader  who  was  for  many  years 
Mr.  Gladstone's  most  formidable  competitor.  Mr.  Disraeli 
had  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  public  business,  and 
he  was  confronted  by  the  greatest  master  of  Parliamentary 
and  official  knowledge ;  but  he  had  unbounded  confidence 
in  himself,  and  his  humorous  and  subtle  intellect  detected 
at  a  glance  every  characteristic  weakness  of  his  rival. 
Though  there  was  scarcely  a  point  of  similarity  between 
the  hostile  leaders,  no  pair  of  gladiators  in  a  Roman 
amphitheatre  were  ever  better  matched.  Declamatory 
earnestness  was  parried  by  sarcasm,  and  angry  violence 
by  imperturbable  calm.  Since  that  time  Parliamentary 
debates  have  become  less  interesting,  and  rhetorical 
sophistry  has  too  often  escaped  immediate  exposure.  It 
may  be  hoped  that  the  time  is  yet  remote  at  which 
Mr.  Labouchere's  aspirations  will  be  gratified  by  the 
substitution  of  the  Caucus  for  the  House  of  Commons  as  a 
governing  body ;  but  undoubtedly  the  supremacy  of  Parlia- 
ment in  some  degree  rests  on  the  powers  of  the  principal 
speakers  in  both  Houses  to  command  attention  and  interest. 
In  this  respect  Lord  Salisbury  has  an  advantage  over  his 
colleague;  but  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  is,  even  as  a  debater, 
far  above  mediocrity.  His  knowledge  of  finance  enables 
him  to  criticize  the  economic  policy  of  the  Government 
with  vigour  and  success,  and,  if  he  cannot  emulate  his 
predecessor's  happy  audacity,  he  is  safer  and  more  accu- 
rate. When  Mr.  Disraeli  left  the  House  of  Commons  he 
had  the  difficult  task  of  selecting  one  of  his  colleagues  to 
take  his  place.  The  choice  lay  between  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  and  the  present  Lord  Cranbrook  ;  and,  on  the 
whole,  the  decision  which  was  formed  has  been  justified 
by  experience.  Mr.  Hardy,  perhaps,  hit  harder  in  debate, 
but  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  was  more  cautious,  and  he 
was  more  fully  equipped  with  official  and  political  know- 
ledge. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  other  chiefs  of  the  Conser- 
vative party  in  the  House  of  Commons  are  in  respectability, 
in  good  sense,  and  in  want  of  oratorical  power,  ill  qualified 
to  supply  the  defects  which  are  by  impatient  partisans  at- 
tributed to  their  leader.  Sir  Richard  Cross  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith  have  every  Parliamentary  quality  except  aggressive 
energy  and  burning  eloquence.  Mr.  Stanhope  is  perhaps 
the  best  speaker  of  the  party  ;  and  Mr.  Gibson  has  attained 
a  high  Parliamentary  position,  though  he  has  for  the  most 
part  confined  himself  to  the  important  subject  on  which  he 
speaks  with  special  authority.  If  it  had  happened  that 
Sir  W.  Harcourt  held  Conservative  opinions,  the  cha- 
racter and  policy  of  the  party  would  have  been  largely 
modified.  In  that  case  the  Opposition  would  have  more 
frequently  assumed  the  offensive,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  would 
once  more  have  had  to  defend  himself  against  incessant 
sarcasm.  Mr.  Disraeli  may  perhaps  at  one  time  have  vainly 
hoped  to  make  a  proselyte  who  would  have  been  a  conge- 
nial successor  ;  and  a  politician  who  takes  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  proclaiming  himself  a  Whig  must  have  some- 
thing in  common  with  the  defenders  of  the  Constitution. 
It  is  questionable  whether  the  party  would  have  been  better 
satisfied  with  a  pugnacious  champion  than  with  its  pre« 
sent  leader.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  present  circumstances 
it  can  scarcely  do  better  than  inloyally  following  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote.  The  majority  which  the  Government  obtained  at 
the  last  election  has  not  yet  been  seriously  impaired,  though 
it  is  probable  that  more  than  half  of  the  House  of  Commons 
privately  agrees  in  opinion  with  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
more  nearly  than  with  Mr.  Gladstone.  Some  impatient 
Conservatives  lately  persuaded  themselves  that  it  would  be 
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expedient  to  force  the  Government,  by  certain  methods  of 
obstruction,  to  resort  to  a  dissolution.  It  is  highly  impro- 
bable that,  if  they  had  succeeded  in  their  object,  the  party 
would  have  profited  by  the  experiment.  The  Caucuses  con- 
trol many  of  the  large  towns,  and  malcontent  farmers  have 
not  yet  learned  that  their  cupidity  is  destined  to  disappoint- 
ment. It  is  probable  that  a  general  election  would  have 
diminished  the  number  of  Government  supporters ;  but 
a  small  majority  after  a  dissolution  is  more  effective  tban 
a  stronger  force  which  may  perhaps  not  represent  the 
actual  opinion  of  the  constituencies.  The  schism  which 
must  sooner  or  later  divide  the  Whigs  from  the  Radicals 
would  be  immediately,  though  temporarily,  closed  by  an 
appeal  to  the  country. 

Liberal  orators  are  in  the  habit  of  explaining  away  the 
dissensions  which  prevail  amongst  themselves,  on  the 
fantastic  ground  that  a  party  of  progress  is  more  original 
and  independent  in  its  component  elements  than  the  body 
which  defends  existing  institutions.  As  Horne  Tooke 
said  long  ago,  a  man  who  is  going  to  Hounslow  can  travel 
to  the  end  of  his  journey  with  a  man  who  is  going 
to  Windsor.  The  creed  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  infal- 
lible seems  for  tbe  present  to  be  held  in  common  by 
moderate  Liberals  and  by  revolutionary  agitators.  The 
same  politicians  who  affect  to  pride  themselves  on  the 
variety  of  opinions  in  their  ranks  taunt  the  Opposition 
with  the  discontent  and  restlessness  of  three  or  four 
nominal  Conservatives.  It  is  true  that  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  is  sometimes  deserted  and  occasionally  opposed 
by  a  handful  of  his  supposed  followers.  Their  ambition 
has  perhaps  been  excited  by  tbe  memory  of  Mr.  Disraeli's 
early  rebellion  against  Sir  Robert  Peel  ;  but  in  this 
instance  history  is  not  likely  to  repeat  itself.  Peel  had 
given  deep  offence  to  a  large  section  of  his  followers  by 
the  Maynooth  Bill  when  Disraeli  first  attacked  him.  A 
year  or  two  afterwards  the  bulk  of  the  party  seceded  from 
their  allegiance  to  their  leader  on  the  vital  question  of 
the  Corn  Laws.  Disraeli,  with  extraordinary  skill  and 
vigour,  took  advantage  of  the  vacancy  to  place  a  nominee 
of  his  own,  and,  after  a  short  interval,  himself,  in 
the  vacant  seat.  If  there  were  a  Disraeli  now,  there 
is  no  such  opening  for  ambition.  Sir  Stafford  Noetiicote 
has  renounced  no  principle  ;  he  has  alienated  no  perceptible 
section  of  his  supporters ;  and  rebellious  Conservatives 
can  only  contend  that  he  is  too  prudent  or  perhaps 
too  scrupulous.  He  would  have  offended  twenty  times  the 
number  of  those  whom  he  might  have  conciliated  by 
allying  himself  with  the  anti-English  section  of  Irish 
members,  or  by  inventing  empty  and  contradictory  phrases 
about  Tory  democracy.  It  is  impossible  for  a  leader 
to  satisfy  all  personal  susceptibilities.  The  traitors 
to  the  party  who  attack  its  character  and  conduct  in 
a  Radical  magazine  state,  among  other  complaints, 
that  members  for  boroughs  are  not  placed  by  the 
leaders  on  the  same  level  with  members  for  counties. 
It  happens  that  the  same  grievance  has  formerly  been 
propounded  by  a  member  who  lately  attempted  to  dis- 
credit the  Opposition  candidate  for  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  No  -human  being,  who  is  not  a  sensitive 
borough  member,  is  likely  to  sympathize  with  a  hardship 
which  is  probably  imaginary.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible 
that  every  officer  and  soldier  in  an  army  should  approve 
of  the  plan  of  the  campaign.  In  political  contests  also  it 
is  necessary  that  the  leaders  should  regulate  the  operations 
of  the  party.  It  is  not  even  pretended  that  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  has  forfeited  the  confidence  of  the  Opposition, 
though  he  may  be  criticized  by  a  few  dissentients. 


THE  MAAMTEASNA  MURDERERS. 

rTlHAT  the  trials  of  the  murderers  of  the  Joyce  family 
-L  would  end  in  a  general  conviction  was,  after  the 
experience  given  by  the  verdicts  on  Hynes  and  Walsh, 
tolerably  certain.  The  attempt  to  intimidate  Dublin 
juries  having  failed,  and  the  Government,  however  vacil- 
lating in  its  Parliamentary  declarations,  having  remained 
firm  in  its  executive  conduct,  it  could  hardly  be  doubted 
what  the  result  of  the  trial  would  be.  The  evidence  of 
the  witnesses  who  tracked  the  party  of  assassins  to  the 
scene  of  their  crime  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  secure  a 
conviction  with  an  impartial  jury.  But,  clenched  as  it  was 
by  that  of  the  men  who  turned  Queen's  evidence,  and  by 
the  breakdown  in  at  least  one  remarkable  instance  of  the 
prisoners'  own  witnesses,  it  became  irresistible.    Even  the 


mendacious  scribblers  who  forge  abuse  for  the  consumption 
of  the  Irish-American  market  can  hardly  dare  to  speak  of 
judicial  murder  here,  especially  after  the  plea  of  Guilty  by 
which  five  of  the  prisoners  acknowledged  the  fact.  There 
is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  exact  weight  which  should 
be  attached  to  the  story  of  the  instigation  of  the  crime 
being  due  to  two  men,  Kelly  and  Nee,  who  are  not  in 
custody.  But  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  it,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  approaching  trial  of  the  prisoners  charged 
with  the  murder  of  the  Hoddys  in  Lough  Mask  may  throw 
some  further  light  on  the  subject.  The  particulars  given 
of  the  conduct  and  proceedings  of  Nee  accord  exactly  with 
the  general  character  of  the  subordinate  agents  who  in 
such  cases  are  employed  to  make  death  a  trade,  and  the 
discovery  and  conviction  of  such  a  person  would  be  of 
the  very  greatest  value  in  securing  the  quiet  of  the 
country. 

The  plea  of  Guilty  made  by  the  five  prisoners  who  were 
tried  last  was,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  as  much  a 
plea  for  mercy  as  a  confession  of  guilt,  and  it  has  since 
taken  a  formal  shape  as  such.    To  hinder  a  man  of  his 
pardon  is  an  ungracious  office,  but  it  may  be  gravely 
doubted  whether  it  would  be  wise  for  the  authorities  to 
interfere  with  the  execution  of  the  whole  party.    Of  the 
legal  equality  in  guild  between  those  of  a  gang  who 
actually  perform  the  bloody  work  and  those  who  keep  the 
door  while  it  is  being  performed  there  is  no  question.  To 
distinguish  between  the  differences  of  moral  guilt  might 
not  tax  a  casuist.    But  the  identity  of  legal  criminality 
being  granted,  what  the  statesman  has  to  look  to  is  the 
political,  not  the  moral,  problem.  It  is  his  duty  to  examine 
what  are  likely  to  be  the  respective  effects  of  clemency 
and  of  the  refusal  of  it.    To  do  this,  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  must  of  course  be  considered.    When  they  are  so 
considered,  it  becomes  evident  that  in  the  organization  of 
these  crimes  there  is,  as  might  be  expected,  a  smaller 
number  of  men  who  are  ready  to  go  all  lengths,  and  a 
larger  number  who  consent  to  be  employed  they  hardly 
know  for  what  or  by  whom,  but  who  cannot  be  trusted,  or 
at  least  are  not  asked,  to  officiate  in  the  chief  capacity. 
Now  it  is  clear  that  the  strength  of  the  organization,  and 
its  formidablencss  to  society,  consist  very  mainly  in  the 
number  and  docility  of  this  fringe  of  adherents.    Not  only 
do  they  make  resistance  hopeless  on  the  part  of  the  vic- 
tims, but  by  enlisting  large  numbers  of  persons  who  have 
an  interest  in  concealing  the  guilty  parties  they  make  de- 
tection difficult  or  impossible.     It  is,  therefore,  of  parti- 
cular importance  to  the  execution  of  justice  that  the  idea 
of  comparative  security  which  would  be  associated  with 
this  kind  of  participation  by  the  reprieve  of  the  five  prisoners 
should  be  guarded  against.    So  long  as  fear  of  the  district 
ruffians  is  supplemented  by  the  comforting  thought  that 
it  will  not  be  actually  necessary  to  dip  the  hand  in 
blood,  and  that  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst  a  plea 
of  Guilty  and  the  acknowledgment  of  a  minor  participa- 
tion will  fend  off  the  extreme  penalty,  so  long  will  the 
organizers  of  assassination  be  able  to  count  on  a  counhy- 
side  for  assistance.    The  execution  of  the  entire  gang1  of 
murderers  would  deal  a  heavy  blow  to  this  fancied  security, 
and  the  general  execration  in  which,  even  in  Ireland,  the 
particular  deed  is  held  makes  the  opportunity  a  very 
favourable  one  for  a  signal  vindication  of  justice.    It  is 
true,  of  course,  that,  however  many  persons  may  meet  the 
most  just  penalty  of  the  law  in  this  instance,  criminals 
even  more  guilty  than  they  will  unluckily  escape  the 
gallows.    The  blood  of  the  Joyces  is  not  less  on  the  head 
of  many  well-known  men  who  are  walking  tbe  streets  of 
London  and  Dublin  than  it  is  on  the  head  of  the  wretches 
in  the  condemned  cell.    But  the  law  unfortunately  cannot 
get  at  the  one  set  of  criminals  ;  at  the  other  it  can  get,  and 
those  who  direct  its  action  will  be  ill-counselled  if  they 
allow  a  false  mercy  to  influence  them.    There  is  yet  one 
other  point  about  .the  case  which  deserves  attention,  and 
especially  the  attention  of  so  upright  a  man  and  so  en- 
lightened a  politician  as   the  present  occupant  of  the 
Vatican.    The  Pope  has  been  told,  as  the  world  has  been 
told  over  and  over  again  by  Irish  Roman  Catholic  bishops, 
that,  though  persecution  and  injustice  may  now  and  then 
lead  the  inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of  Saints  into  what  is 
called  crime  by  their  oppressors,  their  piety  and  morality 
are  untouched.   The  sketch  of  the  miserable  little  survivor 
of  the  massacre — ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  either 
morality  or  piety — harmonizes  admirably  with  this  familiar 
picture,   and  speaks  volumes  for  the    pastoral  care  of 
the  reverend  gentlemen  who  have  crowded  Land  League 
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platforms  and  Dublin  meeting-rooms  for  the  last  three 
years. 

The  punishment  of  the  Maamtrasna  murderers,  however, 
ought  not  to  divert  attention  from  the  circumstances  of 
the  crime  itself,  and  the  causes  to  which  that  crime  is  due. 
Those  causes  can  be  very  simply  stated.  They  are  lawless- 
ness and  agrarian  greed,  encouraged  by  a  long  course  of 
Government  neglect.  At  the  present  moment  exactly  the 
same  causes  are  at  work  in  another  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
dominions,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  Lord  Salisbury 
should  have  called  attention  to  the  fact  at  Edinburgh. 
The  disturbances  among  the  Skye  crofters,  passed  over 
some  months  ago,  are  being  renewed  on  a  greater  scale, 
and  instead  of  at  once  supporting  the  local  authorities  in 
putting  them  down,  the  Government  is  accused  of  actu- 
ally refusing  military  aid  for  the  purpose.  Ther-e  is,  in- 
deed, little  fear  of  the  Highlands  and  islands  of  Scotland 
reaching  the  point  of  demoralization  which  has  been 
reached  by  the  West  and  South  of  Ireland.  The  people 
who  can  be  acted  upon  by  designing  agitators  and  feather- 
brained philanthropists  are  few  ;  there  is  no  powerful  cleri- 
cal organization  to  assist  them,  and  those  with  whom  they 
have  directly  to  deal  are  not  usually  chargeable  with  the 
good-natured  sleevelessness  of  Irish  landlords.  But  there 
is  no  knowing  to  what  a  fire  the  breath  of  Radical  en- 
couragement may  not  blow  even  so  small  a  spark  as  the  agi- 
tation among  the  Skye  crofters.  It  is  an  exceedingly  simple 
proposition  that  there  is  in  this  world  a  great  dealof  property 
which  those  who  have  it  not  would  like  to  have.  Hitherto, 
except  in  times  of  mere  anarchy  and  Faustrecht,  the  entire 
organization  of  society  has  been  directed  against  the  in- 
dulgence of  this  very  natural  wish.  It  has  been  reserved 
for  Mr.  Gladstone  first  to  check  the  operation  of  this 
organization  so  as  to  give  the  craving  of  the  Have-nots 
time  to  strengthen  itself,  and  then  to  direct  its  working  so 
as  to  satisfy  their  desires  at  the  expense  of  the  Haves. 
Ireland,  no  doubt,  presented  an  unusually  favourable  op- 
portunity for  this  proceeding.  But  other  places  are 
inhabited  by  mortal  men  who  are  as  capable  of  coveting 
what  is  not  theirs  and  of  committing  crimes  in  order  to 
obtain  it  as  the  Irish  peasant.  The  Maamtrasna  murder  is 
an  instance — an  extreme  instance,  of  course,  but  a  perfectly 
legitimate  and  natural  one — of  the  effects  of  debasing  the 
moral  currency.  It  is  impossible  to  pick  and  choose  among 
the  Ten  Commandments  and  classify  them  as  alterable 
by  agitation  or  not  alterable  as  may  be  convenient  to  the 
political  welfare  of  a  political  party.  If  it  were  possible, 
there  is  the  further  difficulty  that  different  people  are 
sure  to  make  the  classification  in  different  ways.  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  his  Sub-Commissioners,  for  instance,  con- 
fine their  operations  to  the  rents  of  their  patients  ;  Marat 
and  the  Maamtrasna  murderers  preferred  their  throats. 
Alterations  of  the  moral  standard  have  this  special  draw- 
back, that  they  lack  finality,  as  even  Mr.  Gladstone,  in 
the  discussion  which  took  place  on  Thursday  night,  seems 
to  have  uncomfortably  and  tardily  recognized.  At  present 
the  Skyemen  have  not  got  very  far ;  they  only  decline  to 
pay  rents,  and  beat  policemen ;  they  have  not  yet  shot  a 
landlord,  dropped  a  bailiff  into  Loch  Coruisk,  or  butchered 
a  whole  family  for  paying  the  landlord  what  they  owe 
him  or  aiding  the  emissaries  of  the  law  ;  there  is,  how- 
ever, nothing  like  making  a  beginning,  and  the  beginnng 
has  been  made  in  Skye. 


SPAIN. 

THE  King  of  Spain  probably  regards  with  reasonable 
anxiety  a  political  movement  for  which  he  is  in  some 
degree  responsible.  Continental  sovereigns  and  Parlia- 
ments are  not  bound  by  the  constitutional  traditions 
which  have  in  England  gradually  acquired  the  force  of 
law.  The  subtle  distinction  between  reigning  and 
governing,  though  it  was  originally  deduced  from  English 
practice,  has  always  been  expressed  in  a  French  phrase 
which  was  invented  during  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe. 
As  it  was  used  by  Thiers  and  other  Ministers  and  Par- 
liamentary leaders,  it  contained  a  proposition  which  was 
directly  opposed  to  notorious  facts.  The  King  had  not 
the  smallest  intention  of  abstaining  from  political  inter- 
ference, though  he  was  compelled  to  divide  his  power  in 
varying  proportions  with  Tiiiers,  with  Mole,  or  with 
Guizot.  The.  abolition  or  suspension  of  monarchical 
institutions  in  France  has  not  yet  been  extended  to 
other  European  States.    The  Kings  of  Belgium  and  of 


Holland  have  retained  their  position  with  little  diffi- 
culty, partly  because  they  have  been  exempt  from  the 
risk  of  foreign  complications.  The  German  Empire  and 
its  component  States  have  accepted  the  forms  of  Par- 
liamentary government ;  but  in  practice  their  constitu- 
tional system  varies  widely  from  its  English  model.  Spain 
has,  within  half  a  century,  tried  two  or  three  dynasties, 
a  Republic,  and  several  Constitutions.  As  far  as  foreigners 
cau  judge,  the  last  Bourbon  restoration  is  the  most  popu- 
lar change  which  has  been  effected,  with  the  exception  of 
the  summary  suppression  of  the  Republic  by  a  judicious, 
military  officer.  The  present  King  was  fortunate  in  his 
English  education,  in  his  accession  to  the  throne  while  he 
was  still  young  enough  to  become  a  thorough  Spaniard, 
and  in  the  temporary  absence  of  any  rival  pretender,  and 
almost  of  any  alternative  form  of  government.  He  was 
at  first  necessarily  subject  to  a  kind  of  personal  tutelage;, 
but  when  he  arrived  at  maturity  he  contrived  to  eman- 
cipate himself  from  the  influence  of  his  able  guardian. 

If  the  articles  of  constitutional  orthodoxy  were  the  same 
in  Spain  as  in  England,  the  King's  dismissal  of  CaxoYAS 
del  Castillo,  who  was  at  the  time  supported  by  a 
majority  of  the  Cortes,  might  be  compared  to  William  IV. 's 
celebrated  change  of  Ministry  in  1834.  The  transaction 
was  the  more  remarkable  because  the  King  entrusted  the 
formation  of  a  new  Ministry  to  Martinez  Campos,  a 
soldier  who  had  only  taken  a  part  in  politics  when  he  con- 
ducted the  military  revolution  which  placed  Alfonso  on 
the  throne.  After  a  short  interval,  Canovas  returned  to 
office  as  the  directing  colleague  of  Martinez,  until  the- 
King  once  more  exercised  his  prerogative  by  plating 
Sagasta  at  the  head  of  his  Government.  No  other 
Minister  had,  since  the  expulsion  of  Queen  Isabella,  de- 
pended for  success  on  his  Parliamentary  ability  and  repu- 
tation. Sagasta  had  always  been  a  moderate  Liberal ; 
and  it  was  supposed,  with  reason,  that  he  would  be  more 
independent  than  a  military  commander  or  a  courtier. 
It  is  not  known  whether  the  King  now  desires  another 
change  of  Government ;  but  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  last  two  Administrations  have  been  formed  tend 
to  impair  stability  in  the  tenure  of  office.  Neither 
Martinez  Campos  nor  Sagasta  owed  his  appointment 
to  Parliamentary  influences,  though,  like  other  Spanish 
Ministers,  they  both  found  it  easy  to  secure  the  support 
of  a  majority  when  they  were  once  in  office.  The  choice 
of  the  King  may,  perhaps,  according  to  Spanish  notions, 
confer  a  sufficient  title  on  the  Ministers  whom  he  may 
select ;  but  ambitious  adventurers  can  easily  persuade  them- 
selves and  others  that  they  are  forwarding  the  Royal 
wishes  when  they  promote  a  change  of  Government.  It 
is  more  convenient  that  official  promotion  should  depend 
on  a  Parliamentary  majority. 

When  the  King  on  two  successive  occasions  removed 
Canovas  del  Castillo  from  office,  he  publicly  declared  his 
intention  of  rallying  round  the  throne  all  political  parties, 
including  the  extreme  Liberals,  and,  if  possible,  the  Re- 
publicans. Marshal  Serrano  appears  to  have  borrowed 
from  the  King  the  project  of  a  coalition  which  pur- 
ports to  admit  into  its  ranks  members  of  all  existing 
parties.  The  new  dynastic  Opposition  professes  a  desire 
to  draw  the  Republicans  to  itself;  but  Serrano's  ad- 
versaries have  some  ground  for  objecting  that  the  at- 
traction is  exercised  in  the  converse  direction.  There  is 
up  to  the  present  time  no  complete  fusion  of  political 
factions,  though  Canovas  has  strangely  allied  himself  with 
Serrano.  Some  of  the  Republican  leaders  express  good 
will  to  the  new  combination ;  but  neither  Castelar  noc 
Martos  has  up  to  the  present  time  made  any  compromise 
of  opinions.  Serrano  has  bid  high  for  their  support  by 
converting  a  political  movement  into  a  change  of  Con- 
stitution. He  now  proposes  to  substitute  the  Constitution 
of  1869,  which  was  devised  after  the  overthrow  of  Isabella 
II.,  for  the  Constitution  of  1876,  on  which  the  King's 
title  to  the  throne  formally  depends.  It  might  have  been 
supposed  that  by  this  time  Spanish  statesmen  would 
have  discovered  the  absurdity  of  summoning  Constituent 
Assemblies  as  often  as  a  political  crisis  occurs.  The  dis- 
tinction between  law  and  constitution,  which  is  in  a 
high  degree  artificial,  has  only  two  legitimate  forms.  In 
the  United  States  a  written  Constitution  is  only  changed 
in  minor  points  at  long  intervals  and  with  elaborate  secu- 
rities against  capricious  innovation.  Iu  England  the  Con- 
stitution is  an  imaginary  generalization  from  law  and  from 
experience.  The  sovereign  Legislature  can  do  anything 
except  destroy  itself;  but  deviations  from  the  spirit  and 
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tradition  of  government  are,  by  an  intelligible  fignre  of 
speech,  described  as  unconstitutional.  Changeable  con- 
stitutions are  incompatible  with  security  and  steadiness  of 
policy. 

The  Spanish  Constitution  of  1869  contains  the  fantastic 
provision  that  the  Cortes  may  at  any  time  propose  a 
change  in  the  Constitution,  to  be  accepted  or  rejected  by 
a  subsequent  Cortes  elected  for  the  purpose.  This  provi- 
sion was  omitted  from  the  Constitution  of  1876,  which  is 
now  in  force.  In  attempting  to  revive  the  proposal 
Serrano  and  his  allies  begin  a  wanton  revolution.  In 
1869  it  was  necessary  to  enact  a  Constitution,  because 
the  Bourbon  dynasty  had  been  expelled,  though  Prim 
and  Serrano  still  affected  to  maintain  the  monarchical 
system  which  was  afterwards  for  a  short  time  ad- 
ministered by  Amadeus  of  Savoy.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  immediately  after  the  success  of  a  military  rebellion, 
the  temporary  Government  should  have  introduced  some 
mischievous  clauses  into  an  extemporized  Constitution. 
After  the  election  and  abdication  of  a  foreign  prince,  after 
a  Regency,  a  Republic,  and  a  Restoration,  more  rational 
doctrines  prevailed,  when  it  became  necessary  to  frame 
another  Constitution.  The  most  important  part  of  the 
instrument  was  the  preamble  in  which  Alfonso  XII.,  with 
the  assent  of  the  Cortes,  promulgated  the  Constitution. 
Although  the  other  eleven  Kings  of  the  same  name 
reigned  before  the  accession  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  and 
even  before  the  union  of  the  Spanish  kingdoms,  the  title 
which  was  assumed  affirmed  the  hereditary  right  which 
is  the  best  foundation  of  a  monarchy.  It  was  unnecessary 
to  inquire  whether  the  King,  who  had  really  been  placed  on 
the  throne  by  a  military  insurrection,  reigned  thenceforth  by 
the  will  of  the  nation.  It  was  as  heir  of  the  old  royalty  that  he 
recognized  modern  liberties ;  and  it  followed  that  he  could 
not  be  deposed  by  popular  violence.  The  Serrano  Coali- 
tion proposes  to  substitute  the  purely  provisional  state- 
ment that  Don  Alfonso  de  Bourbon  is  King  of  Spain. 
In  other  words,  his  right  as  the  legitimate  successor 
of  the  ancient  kings  is  denied ;  and  accordingly  the 
Cortes,  in  framing  its  next  Constitution,  may  dispense 
with  the  clause  which  stands  between  a  Monarchy  and  a 
Republic. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  so  liberal  a  concession  on  the 
part  of  the  Dynastic  Left  should  induce  the  Republicans 
to  regard  their  agitation  with  a  certain  amount  of  favour. 
They  cannot  but  prefer  a  casual  Don  Alfonso  of  Bourbon 
to  the  descendant  of  a  hundred  kings.  Nevertheless, 
they  have  not  yet  consented  to  acknowledge  the  more 
modest  title ;  and  they  may  be  excused  for  regarding 
with  suspicion  the  alliance  of  Canovas  and  other  Con- 
servative politicians  with  the  advocates  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  i860.  They  will  not  greatly  err  if  they 
take  it  for  granted  that  Serrano  is  endeavouring  to  ob- 
tain the  control  of  the  Government  for  the  same  reasons 
which  have  induced  him  on  many  occasions  to  take  a 
similar  course.  His  patriotic  aspirations  to  office  have 
been  gratified  when  he  was  the  favourite  of  Queen 
Isabella,  and  when  he  dethroned  her,  when  he  was  the 
colleague  and  rival  of  Prim,  when  he  was  opposed  to  the 
Government  of  Amadeus,  and  now  that  Sagasta  is  not 
sufficiently  democratic  to  satisfy  his  constitutional  sus- 
ceptibility. Many  factions  are  apparently  ready  to  combine 
with  the  most  characteristic  representative  of  Spanish 
political  agitation.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Sagasta 
will  be  able  to  defeat  the  coalition,  or  whether  Canovas  del 
Castillo  and  Serrano  will  afterwards  succeed  in  the 
struggle  which  will  certainly  follow. 


FRANCE  AND  RELIGION. 


THE  contrast  between  the  relations  of  the  French 
Government  with  Roman  Catholicism  abroad  and  its 
relations  with  Roman  Catholicism  at  home  is  a  natural 
and  constant  cause  of  offence  to  the  Extreme  Left.  Even 
foreiguers  cannot  see  without  some  amusement  the  Republic 
contracting  a  scarcely  disguised  alliance  with  Atheism  in 
France  and  presenting  herself  to  barbarous  or  semi-civilized 
Powers  in  Africa  or  Asia  as  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Church. 
It  would  be  hard  to  say  whether  the  friendship  or  the 
enmity  of  the  Government  does  its  object  most  harm.  The 
list  of  religious  orders  dispersed,  hospitals  and  schools 


violently  secularized,  religious  emblems  torn  from  the 
walls,  and  religious  processions  forbidden  in  the  streets,  may 
be  matched  by  the  tale  of  troubles  brought  upon  French 
missionaries  by  the  political  action  of  French  agents.  A  re- 
cently published  narrative  of  the  persecutions  in  Annam, 
from  which  the  Times  gave  some  interesting  extracts  on 
Tuesday,  shows  that,  so  long  as  the  French  Government 
left  the  missionaries  to  themselves,  they  got  on  very  much 
better  than  when  they  had  the  unsought  aid  of  the  secular 
arm.  The  Catholic  bishops  lived  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
native  officials,  the  native  priesthood  grew  in  numbers,  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Church  were  performed  with  publicity 
and  even  magnificence,  and  steady  and  large  additions 
were  made  to  the  Christian  population.  In  a  moment  the 
picture  is  changed,  and  instead  of  peaceful  missionary 
progress,  we  hear  of  one  bishop  being  executed  as  a 
rebel,  while  another  dies  in  the  jungle,  of  churches  being 
burnt  and  priests  killed,  and  of  the  dispersion  or  loss  of 
the  Christian  community  which  had  just  before  been  so 
prosperous.  The  cause  of  this  revolution  lay  altogether 
outside  any  action  of  the  missionaries  themselves.  In  the 
words  of  the  Catholic  narrator,  it  "  was  the  visit  of  the 
"  French  to  the  coast  of  Tonquin,  and  the  demands  and 
"  threats  of  the  French  Ambassador,"  that  were  the  means 
of  drawing  down  these  miseries  upon  the  Christians. 
Nor  is  this  in  any  way  wonderful.  The  abiding  fear 
of  all  Oriental  sovereigns  is  that  they  will  be  in  one 
way  or  another  displaced  by  some  European  Power.  The 
fact  that  Catholic  missionaries  are  almost  always  the 
subjects  of  some  European  Power,  and  usually  of  France, 
the  most  aggressive  of  all  of  them,  operates  as  a  con- 
stant barrier  to  the  spiritual  ends  the  missionaries  have 
in  view ;  and  when  this  latent  alarm  is  justified  by 
the  appearance  of  gunboats  on  the  coast  it  naturally, 
though  unwisely,  takes  the  form  of  active  persecution.  It 
is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  should  trouble  itself  about  this  consequence  of 
its  interference.  It  values  the  French  missionaries  as 
pioneers  of  French  influence  in  strange  countries,  and  re- 
gards their  work  as  done  as  soon  as  an  excuse  for  the 
appearance  of  the  gunboat  has  been  created.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  French  subjects  should  be  made  to  suffer, 
but  after  all  they  cannot  suffer  in  a  better  cause.  Their 
deaths  will  supply  the  Republic  with  a  reason  for  avenging 
them,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  from  the  official 
point  of  view,  any  use  to  which  they  could  have  put  their 
lives  would  have  been  half  so  valuable. 

The  position  of  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Tunis  is 
a  very  much  pleasanter  one  for  himself  than  that  which 
the  action  of  the  French  Government  has  assigned  to 
the  missionaries  in  Annam.  But  in  theory  it  is  pretty 
well  identical  with  it.  "When  the  French  assumed  the 
protectorate  of  Tunis,  the  Pope,  at  tbe  instance  of 
the  French  Government,  named  Cardinal  Lavigerie  Apo- 
stolic Administrator.  He  found  his  clergy  strongly  op- 
posed to  a  revolution  which  subordinated  the  interests 
of  Italy  in  Tunis  to  those  of  France,  and  his  first  busi- 
ness was  to  replace  them  by  Frenchmen.  It  is  difficult 
for  a  Catholic  archbishop  to  turn  a  priest  adrift  for  no 
better  reason  than  that  he  happens  to  be  an  Italian  by  birth, 
and  Cardinal  Lavigerie  had  probably  to  pay  a  good  deal  by 
way  of  compensation.  For  this  purpose  he  was,  as  the 
Republique  Frangaise  puts  it,  "  the  agent  of  the  Minister 
"  of  Foreign  Affairs,"  and  in  that  capacity  the  money  was 
very  properly  found  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
For  some  reason  of  departmental  convenience,  the 
50,000  francs  committed  to  Cardinal  Lavigerie  for  distri- 
bution was  charged  upon  the  budget  of  Public  Worship, 
and  thus  came  under  the  notice  of  M.  Roche.  The  money 
was  undoubtedly  spent  without  Parliamentary  authority, 
and  so  far  M.  Roche  had  a  good  case  against  M.  de 
Freycinet.  But,  even  at  the  best,  a  good  case  against  a 
Minister  who  is  no  longer  in  office  is  not  worth  much,  and 
the  money  had  so  obviously  been  spent  in  a  way  which 
any  French  Government  not  belonging  to  the  Extreme 
Left  must  approve  that  M.  de  Fallieres  found  no  difficulty 
in  getting  an  indemnity  from  the  Chamber.  M.  Roche  had 
the  best  of  the  argument ;  but  the  Government  had  what 
is  better  than  argument,  a  majority.  M.  Cl^menceaU 
showed  his  appreciation  of  the  feeling  of  the  Chamber  by 
basing  his  opposition  to  the  vote  on  the  technical  objec- 
tion that  it  was  charged  to  the  department  of  Public 
Worship,  when  it  ought  to  have  been  charged  to  the  de- 
partment of  Foreign  Affairs ;  but  neither  on  that  nor  ou 
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any  other  ground  could  he  get  more  than  125  Deputies 
out  of  469  to  support  him. 

Now  that  the  Government  has  plucked  up  some  courage, 
andtheMiNiSTERof  Public  WoRsmptakes  part  in  the  debates 
relating  to  his  department,  instead  of  leaving  objections 
to  go  unanswered,  or  only  to  be  answered  by  the  Right,  it 
is  quite  the  rule  for  Ministers  to  find  numbers  on  their 
side.  It  is  too  soon,  indeed,  to  congratulate  them  on  the 
formation  of  the  long-desired  Ministerial  majority,  because 
French  Chambers  are  fickle,  and  the  Deputies  may  not 
long  remain  on  their  good  behaviour.  At  present,  how- 
ever, it  really  looks  as  though  a  little  decision  was  likely 
to  answer  better  than  the  excessive  desire  to  ascertain  the 
opinion  of  the  Chamber  before  venturing  to  have  one  of 
their  own,  which  it  has  lately  been  the  fashion  of  French 
Ministers  to  profess.  Even  naughty  children  sometimes 
grow  tired  of  being  naughty,  and  since  the  last  elec- 
tion the  French  Deputies  have  enjoyed  a  full  mea- 
sure of  inconvenient  independence.  The  accident  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Budget's  being  the  first  business  that 
Ministers  had  to  dispose  of  on  meeting  Parliament  may 
after  all  turn  out  to  have  been  a  happy  one.  If  they  can 
carry  the  Chamber  with  them  on  this  point,  they  are  not 
likely  just  at  present  to  lose  the  control  of  it  upon  any 
other.  Dynamite  is  a  most  useful  instrument  for  effacing 
party  divisions,  and  in  view  of  the  recent  Socialist  out- 
break the  doctrines  of  the  Extreme  Left  will  probably 
find  less  favour  than  usual  with  that  large  section  of 
the  Chamber  which  only  ventures  to  be  advanced  when 
it  can  assure  itself  that  property  is  in  no  danger.  Even 
on  the  question  of  the  Embassy  to  the  Vatican  the 
Government  gained  an  easy  victory.  It  was  to  no  pur- 
pose that  M.  Raspail  and  M.  Madier  de  Montjau  urged 
France  to  become  an  humble  imitator  of  Belgium. 
M.  Duclerc  made  the  vote  a  question  of  confidence,  and 
refused  to  retain  the  Portfolio  of  Foreign  Affairs  if  France 
were  not  represented  at  the  Vatican.  Here,  again,  the 
argument  was  mainly  drawn  from  the  position  of  France 
abroad.  In  the  East,  said  M.  Duclerc,  she  has  religious 
interests  which  she  cannot  abandon  without  sacrificing  her 
noblest  traditions.  Perhaps  M.  Duclerc  would  have  been 
puzzled  to  define  exactly  what  he  means  by  a  religious 
interest ;  but  he  plainly  believes  that  France  has  interests 
of  some  sort  in  those  regions  which  would  be  injured  if 
she  were  to  break  altogether  with  the  Pope,  and  to 
his  mind  this  comes  near  enough  to  a  religious  in- 
terest to  justify  him  in  calling  it  by  that  name.  The 
immediate  result  of  this  declaration  will  be  to  make 
the  breach  between  the  Government  and  the  Extreme 
Left  still  wider  than  it  is  already.  Upon  the  decision 
either  to  maintain  or  recall  the  French  Ambassador  to 
the  Pope  depends,  according  to  M.  Camille  Pelletak,  no 
less  an  issue  than  whether  the  country  of  Voltaire  shall 
remain  the  vassal  of  the  Vatican.  On  this  showing  the 
country  of  Voltaire  is  in  a  bad  way,  for  on  Monday  339 
Deputies  out  of  500  were  found  to  vote  that  it  should 
remain  the  vassal  of  the  Vatican.  Possibly  the  Government 
shares  M.  Andriecx's  conviction  that  the  Republic  has  been 
too  energetic  in  its  attack  upon  the  Church.  It  is  even 
said  that  M.  Grevy  has  expressly  congratulated  the  ex- 
Prefect  of  Police  upon  his  conversion  to  the  ways  of 
moderation.  At  all  events  it  looks  as  if  for  the  present 
the  crusade  were  not  to  be  carried  any  further  if  the 
Government  can  help  it.  They  will  not  find  it  easy,  how- 
ever, to  restrain  the  zeal  of  certain  advanced  munici- 
palities, and,  above  all,  of  the  Municipality  of  Paris.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  Education  Law,  these  bodies  could  have 
done  little  besides  make  profane  speeches  ;  but  now  that 
they  have  the  letter  of  the  law  on  their  side  in  anything 
that  they  may  do  towards  secularizing  elementary  schools 
they  have  large  powers  of  making  the  Republic  unpopular. 
Whatever  is  done  by  Radicals  in  authority  local  opinion 
will  lay  to  M.  Duclerc's  charge,  and  the  more  the  Extreme 
Left  are  irritated  by  the  attitude  of  the  Government  in  the 
Chamber  the  more  anxious  they  will  be  to  make  themselves 
unpleasant  out  of  doors. 


PROCEDURE. 

ON  Thursday  night  the  Government  got  to  the  end  of 
the  Tenth  Rule,  leaving  two  rules  of  minor  import- 
ance to  be  dealt  with  before  the  Resolution  is  reached 
which  provides  that  the  Rules  already  adopted  shall  be 


Standing  Orders  of  the  House.  This  may  be  expected  te> 
lead  to  some  discussion,  as  it  involves  the  question 
whether  the  Cloture  shall  be  adopted  permanently  or  as 
an  experiment.  When  this  is  settled,  there  only  remain 
the  Resolutions  by  which  Standing  Committees  are  to  be 
created.  This  is  avowedly  an  experiment,  and  the 
Government  only  proposes  that  it  shall  be  tried  next 
Session,  and  then  adopted  permanently  if  found  to 
answer.  The  Government  has  got  to  explain  how  it 
can  possibly  be  expected  to  answer;  but  if  it  can  show 
any  kind  of  reason  for  supposing  that  a  very  large 
number  of  competent  members  can  be  found  to  do  the 
work  allotted  to  them,  that  convenient  hours  for  their 
labour  can  be  carved  out  of  the  Parliamentary  day, 
and  that  not  only  the  House  but  the  Government  will 
abide  by  the  decisions  of  the  Committee,  it  may  be 
well  that  the  Government  should  have  the  whole  of 
next  Session  to  test  their  experiment.  Sir  Richard 
Cross  is  to  mpve  that  the  present  is  not  a  convenient 
time  for  the  discussion  of  the  subject.  This  need  not 
be  taken  to  mean  only  that  he  thinks  it  better  to  post- 
pone the  discussion  to  the  beginning  of  next  Session, 
It  may  also  mean  that  he  thinks  that  a  Session  may 
be  allowed  to  pass  in  order  to  test  whether  the 
Rules  already  adopted  will  not  enable  the  Government 
to  get  through  a  large  amount  of  work  without  having 
recourse  to  a  very  doubtful  experiment.  But,  if  the 
Government  insists  on  having  its  way,  it  will  probably 
get  it;  and  it  may  be  observed  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  Amendments  of  which  notice  has  been  given, 
are  based  on  the  assumption  that  Standing  Committees 
will  be  a  most  successful  institution.  Those  who  move 
these  Amendments  are  so  sure  that  Standing  Committees 
will  do  well  all  that  is  given  them  to  do  that  they 
want  to  give  Standing  Committees  an  unlimited  amount 
of  work.  What  is  wanted  to  satisfy  the  incredulous  is 
to  show  that  any  Standing  Committee  has,  in  point  of 
fact,  done  some  one  thing  well.  The  proposal  to  create 
Standing  Committees  is  not  in  the  remotest  way  a 
party  one.  It  has  been  made  over  and  over  again  by 
men  of  great  experience  and  of  different  shades  of 
politics ;  but  it  has  been  a  mere  theoretical  proposal 
because  it  has  such  enormous  practical  difficulties  to 
encounter.  A  Government  has  at  last  been  found  to  say 
that  these  practical  difficulties  can  be  overcome.  This 
assertion  proves  nothing  except  that  the  Government 
chooses  to  make  light  of  these  difficulties.  Experience 
alone  can  decide  ;  and,  as  calculations  differ  as  to  the  pro- 
bable result  of  experience,  there  is  only  one  objection  to 
seeing  how  the  proposal  will  practically  work.  But  then 
this  objection  is  a  serious  one.  The  nation  expects  the 
House  of  Commons  to  have  a  fair  amount  of  common 
sense,  and  the  House  loses  in  credit  and  dignify  if  it 
tries  futile  experiments  merely  to  show  itself  that  they  are 
futile.  This  is  no  argument  to  those  who  are  sure  that  the 
experiment  in  question  will  turn  out  well,  but  it  is  a 
strong  argument  against  making  doubtful  experiments 
lightly. 

The  discussion  of  the  Eighth  Rule  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  question  of  Standing  Committees ;  for  it 
turned  on  the  limits  of  work  which  the  House  will  permit 
itself.  The  House  often  sits  very  long  and  very  late  ;  and, 
in  order  that  worn-out  members  may  at  some  time  have 
a  distant  prospect  of  bed,  it  has  invented  a  rule  that  after 
half-past  twelve  only  unopposed  business  shall  be  taken. 
Unopposed  business — that  is,  ordinary  Government  busi- 
ness— is  taken,  or  the  Government  could  not  get  through 
its  work ;  but  opposed  business  is  not  taken,  as  private 
members  could  put  down  their  business  night  after  night, 
and  wait  until  weariness  thinned  the  ranks  of  their 
opponents,  and  smuggle  Bills  through  of  which  the 
great  majority  of  the  House  strongly  disapproved.  As 
one  member  can  oppose,  any  one  member  can  stop  the 
progress  of  the  Bill  of  any  other  member.  There  are 
even  members  who  for  the  fun  of  the  thing  block  every 
private  Bill  indiscriminately.  Private  members  natu- 
rally think  this  gives  too  large  a  licence  to  their  ene- 
mies, and  it  was  proposed  that  some  number  of  mem- 
bers, such  as  six  or  three,  should  be  necessary  to  block 
a  Bill ;  but  the  proposal  was  rejected  by  the  Govern- 
ment, although  it  has  at  first  sight  much  to  recommend 
it,  partly  on  the  very  weak  ground  that  there  must  be  a 
limit  set  to  the  creation  of  new-fangled  quorums,  and 
partly  on  the  much  stronger  ground  that  the  Government 
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itself  often  has  to  block  Bills  which  are  too  crude  or 
fanciful  to  be  worth  discussion,  and  that  a  long  list  of 
official  names  blocking  a  Bill  would  look  too  much  like  a 
Government  demonstration.  But  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
the  truth  of  the  general  argument  urged  by  Lord  Eustace 
Cecil  and  others,  that  Parliament,  even  with  the  half- 
past  twelve  rule  to  help  it,  sits  far  too  long.  Sir 
Stafford  Nortucote  has  just  had  to  give  up  for  a  time 
work  that  he  found  too  much  for  him,  and  has  retired 
to  seek  repose,  carrying  with  him  the  respect  and  esteem 
of  every  member  of  every  party.  If  men  who  ought  to 
guide  Parliament  cannot  bear  the  strain  of  their  work 
now,  how  will  they  bear  the  extra  strain  of  Standing  Com- 
mittees ?  The  Committees  cannot  easily  sit  while  the 
House  is  also  sitting,  for  the  plan  of  the  Government  is  to 
take  in  the  House  those  measures  which  are  most  im- 
portant and  most  contested,  and  from  debates  on  such 
measures  members  who  take  an  interest  in  them  cannot 
absent  themselves.  If  the  Committees  are  to  sit  in  the 
hours  when  Parliament  is  not  sitting,  how  are  eminent 
members  who  are  busy  in  preparing  for  the  really  important 
debates  to  attend  them  ;  how  are  the  Law  Officers  to  attend 
them  without  abandoning  their  private  practice ;  how 
are  Ministers  to  attend  them  without  neglecting  their 
departmental  work  ?  The  tendency  of  Standing  Com- 
mittees will  be  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  what  are  called 
useful  members— of  members,  that  is,  who  are  thankful  to 
get  anything  to  do  in  the  day  time,  and  are  ready  to  sleep 
at  night  until  they  are  wakened  to  vote.  Then,  when  the 
useful  members  have  done  their  work,  the  House  will  long 
to  know  what  eminent  members  think  of  it,  and  motion 
after  motion  will  be  made  to  recommit  the  Bills  that 
have  been  reported. 

The  chief  point  at  issue  in  the  debate  on  the  Ninth 
Rule  punishing  obstruction  was  the  propriety  of  recog- 
nizing such  an  offence  as  constructive  or  collective  coer- 
cion. Mr.  Playfair  took  the  House  by  surprise  when  he 
sprung  on  it  the  doctrine  that  obstruction  may  be  con- 
structive ;  that  a  member,  for  example,  who  has  been 
in  bed  during  a  debate  on  which  others  have  been 
guilty  of  obstruction  may  be  regarded  as  himself  guilty, 
because  his  previous  conduct  has  shown  that,  if  he 
had  been  in  the  House,  he  would  have  done  what  his 
friends  did.  Mr.  Playfair  must  be  held  to  have  been 
so  far  technically  right  that  the  Speaker  expressed  an- 
opinion  that,  under  the  existing  rules  against  obstruc- 
tion, such  an  offence  as  constructive  obstruction  might 
be  recognized.  But  no  one  pretended  that  constructive 
obstruction  had  ever  been  contemplated  by  the  framers 
of  the  Rule.  The  Government  did  not  attempt  to  de- 
fend it,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  readily  consented  to  the 
adoption  of  words  providing  that  obstruction  should  only 
be  held  to  have  been  offered  when  it  had  been  offered 
by  members  actually  present  in  the  House.  There  re- 
mained the  question  of  collective  obstruction — -that  is, 
of  naming  and  condemning  members  in  batches.  The 
Government  admitted  the  force  of  the  objection  that  in 
such  a  process  the  innocent  might  be  confounded  with  the 
guilty.  Step  by  step  it  weakened  the  operation  of  the 
provision,  and  at  last  contented  itself  with  getting  col- 
lective obstruction  recognized  in  one  case,  and  one  only — 
that  of  several  members  banding  themselves  together  to 
defy  openly  the  authority  of  the  Chair.  This  can  rarely, 
if  ever,  happen ;  and  no  harm  was  done  by  dealing  ex- 
ceptionally with  a  most  exceptional  occurrence.  It  was 
generally  recognized  that  the  Government  had  met  the 
House  fairly  in  the  matter,  and  had  been  willing  to  make 
every  reasonable  concession.  On  Thursday  night  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  New  Rules  was  put  into  operation, 
and  on  this  occasion,  at  least,  was  found  to  work  well. 
After  the  questions  were  over,  Mr.  Parnell  moved  the 
adjournment  of  the  House  in  order  to  discuss  a  definite 
and  important  political  matter.  Leave  was  immediately 
given  at  the  requisition  of  a  number  largely  exceeding 
the  requisite  quorum.  The  discussion  was  carried  on  at  a 
reasonable  length,  and  soon  after  eleven  the  House  was 
free  to  go  on  with  the  consideration  of  Procedure.  Too 
much  perhaps  ought  not  to  be  made  of  this  single  instance. 
The  temper  of  the  House  is  good,  and  the  Government 
had  shown  itself  willing  to  conciliate. 


JOINT-STOCK  TYRANNY. 

MR.  HERBERT  SPENCER  has  lately  been  edifying 
his  American  hosts  with  a  picture  of  the  danger 
they  run  by  not  resisting  the  tyranny  of  the  many  Compa- 
nies which  make  it  their  business  to  inflict  private  injury 
on  the  plea  of  promoting  the  public  good.  Liberty,  as 
Mr.  Spencer  very  truly  preaches,  is  essentially  an  indi- 
vidual thing.  It  is  of  little  comfort  that  the  Company  in 
which  you  are  a  humble  shareholder  is  free  to  oppress  all 
who  come  in  its  way,  if  you  yourself  are  equally  among  the 
oppressed  whenever  you  fail  to  keep  out  of  its  way.  What 
men  really  want  is  to  be  let  alone,  and  to  be  at  liberty  to 
do  what  they  like  when  they  are  let  alone.  All  Companies 
seem  to  be  animated  by  a  common  desire  to  do  better  for 
you  than  you  can  do  for  yourself ;  but  somehow  this  always 
comes  in  the  end  to  doing  something  for  you  which  you 
would  never  wish  to  do  for  yourself.  It  is  found  that  by 
directing  you  into  a  particular  groove,  instead  of  leaving 
you  to  choose  your  own  groove,  or  even  to  wander  from 
one  groove  to  another,  somebody  is  able  to  make  money. 
From  the  moment  of  that  discovery  the  individual 
man  stands  but  a  poor  chance.  Indeed,  he  ceases  to 
be  a  man,  and  becomes  an  obstacle — an  obstacle  to  com- 
mercial progress  ;  and  in  communities  of  the  approved 
modern  type  that  is  the  unpardonable  sin.  Anything  is 
lawful  which  even  seems  to  promote  commercial  progress. 
Lying,  cheating,  fraud,  adulteration,  and  the  whole  race  of 
kindred  vices  may  be  forgiven,  because  the  immediate  and 
apparent  effect  of  them  is  to  sell  more  goods  at  a  larger 
pro  tit.  But  for  the  heir  of  all  the  ages  to  presume  to 
have  a  will  of  his  own,  or  to  dream  that  he  can  be  per- 
mitted to  do  without  tutors  and  governors,  in  the  shape  of 
Chairmen,  General  Managers,  and  Boards  of  Directors, 
only  shows  how  little  he  has  advanced  beyond  the  mental 
attitude  of  the  greyest  of  the  barbarians  from  whom  he 
is  descended.  If  Mr.  Spencer  had  chosen  to  take  up 
his  parable  about  England  instead  of  about  America,  he 
might  have  found  quite  as  many  illustrations,  though  each 
particular  illustration  might  not  have  been  as  striking. 
We,  too,  are  a  Company-ridden  people.  We  live  in  but 
small  dread  of  the  law  or  of  great  men ;  but  we  yield  at 
once  to  a  number  of  little  men  when  they  are  grouped  to- 
gether under  a  common  title  and  their  aggregate  wealth  goes 
by  the  name  of  stock.  In  part  this  comes  from  a  just 
alarm  at  the  length  of  their  common  purse.  We  are  afraid 
to  sue  them,  or  to  provoke  them  to  sue  us,  because  we 
know  that,  while  we  shall  feel  every  penny  that  has  to  go 
to  solicitors  and  counsel,  their  outlay  will  be  merely  an 
item  under  the  current  entry  of  legal  expenses.  In  part 
this  supineness  is  due  to  the  boldness  with  which  Com- 
panies of  all  sorts  have  identified  themselves  with  the 
powers  that  be.  It  is  hard,  after  reading  the  by-laws  of 
a  railway  and  the  long  list  of  offences  denounced  in  them, 
to  persuade  ourselves  that  the  Company  against  which  all 
these  crimes  can  be  committed  is  merely  an  association  of 
common  carriers,  and  that,  except  in  virtue  of  a  contract 
voluntarily  entered  into,  it  has  no  powers  which  were  not 
possessed  by  the  owners  of  the  stage-coaches  and  the 
covered  waggons  which  preceded  them. 

Indeed,  if  we  did  so  persuade  ourselves,  we  should  not 
escape  a  fallacy.  The  contracts  which  we  make  with  a 
Railway  Company  are  voluntary  in  form,  but  they  are  in- 
voluntary in  fact.  It  is  true,  for  example,  that  no  one 
is  obliged  to  make  use  of  the  Brighton  Railway.  Some 
happy  souls  there  be  who  never  do  make  use  of  it,  or  only 
so  seldom  as  to  give  additional  zest  to  the  long  periods  of 
exemption.  But  then  this  privilege  can  only  be  enjoyed 
on  condition  of  not  going  to  Brighton.  If  duty  or  plea- 
sure happen  to  call  you  there,  you  are  as  much  the  bond- 
slave of  the  Company  as  though  you  had  been  sold  to  them 
in  infancy  and  no  provision  had  been  made  for  your  eman- 
cipation. Taking  the  year  round,  there  is  but  one  way 
of  reaching  Brighton,  and  the  Company  in  whose  hands 
this  way  is  can  consequently  make  what  terms  they  like 
with  travellers.  The  mistake  into  which  this  particular 
Company  seem  to  fall  is  that  they  occasionally  use  their 
slaves  too  hardly.  It  is  to  be  expected,  of  course,  that 
they  will  make  the  most  of  their  property,  and  get  as 
much  out  of  their  passengers  as  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
tracted from  them.  But  it  is  not  wise  to  drive  even 
slaves  to  despair.  Reckless  men  do  sometimes  devise 
unexpected  means  of  escape,  and,  impossible  as  the 
Brighton  directors  may  think  it  that  Parliament  should 
ever   sanction   a   second   line    to   Brighton,  they  will 
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be  ill  advised  in  assuming  that  their  monopoly  shall 
endure  for  ever.  The  particular  burden  which  now  seems 
most  to  weigh,  upon  those  who  have  to  go  to  Brighton  is 
the  woe  of  the  Pullman  car.  Brighton  is  so  near  to 
London  that  there  are  a  very  large  number  of  people  who 
have  constant  need  to  go  to  and  fro  in  the  same  day.  Their 
complaint  is  that  the  Brighton  Company  has  virtually 
made  it  impossible  to  do  this  except  by  a  Pullman  car 
train.  In  other  words,  you  must  travel  with  an  absurd 
parade  of  luxury  and  at  increased  prices,  or  you  must  stay 
at  home.  There  are  a  large  number  of  passengers  who 
want  to  be  carried  quickly  to  their  journey's  end,  but  do  \ 
not  want  to  pay  extra  for  comforts  which  they  can  per- 
fectly well  forego  during  the  sixty  or  seventy  minutes  that 
the  journey  takes.  There  are  a  still  larger  number  pos- 
sibly who  have  the  bad  taste  not  to  see  that  the  so-called 
comforts  of  the  Pullman  car  are  any  comforts  at  all.  They 
think  that  in  a  railway  carriage  anything  beyond  room  in 
which  to  move  your  legs,  a  fairly  cushioned  seat,  and  a 
sufficiency  of  air  and  light,  is  entirely  out  of  place.  No 
one  wants  to  walk  about  in  a  train  which  is  travel- 
ling at  the  rate  of  fifty  miles  an  hour ;  or  to  insert 
an  unnecessary  meal  between  breakfast  and  lunch,  or 
between  tea  and  dinner  ;  or  to  see  himself  reflected  in  half 
a  dozen  pier-glasses  ;  or  to  do  any  one  of  the  things  which 
are  advertised  to  be  done  daily  in  the  Pullman  car  train. 
At  all  events,  if  there  be  some  travellers  so  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made  as  to  like  these  enjoyments,  this  ought 
not  to  be  made  a  condition  of  leave  to  travel  between  London 
and  Brighton  in  a  fast  train.  The  Pullman  car  train, 
which  presumably  starts  at  the  times  when  most  people  are 
wanting  to  travel  between  London  and  Brighton,  should  be  an 
ordinary  train  as  well.  The  cars  should  attract  passengers 
by  their  superior  comfort  alone,  not  by  the  superior  con- 
venience of  the  train  to  which  they  are  attached. 

By  the  side  of  a  Railway  Company  a  Tramway  Company 
may  seem  to  give  but  little  cause  for  uneasiness.  But 
tramways  have  this  in  common  with  railways  that,  under 
certain  conditions,  they  tend  to  become  monopolies.  The 
tramway  itself  can  be  used — in  practice,  at  all  events,  is 
used — by  none  but  the  tramcars  of  the  Company.  Every 
other  vehicle  must  get  out  of  the  way,  and  find  such  room 
as  it  can  in  the  space  at  each  side  of  the  metals.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  large  towns  tram- 
ways do  provide  an  easier  and  cheaper  mode  of  locomotion 
than  has  yet  been  invented,  and  that  in  consequence  of 
this  they  are  very  largely  used.  In  London  especially 
they  serve  the  same  end  as  railways,  and  enable  working- 
men  to  live  a  good  deal  further  from  their  work  than 
would  otherwise  be  possible.  A  tramcar  holds  a  much 
larger  number  of  passengers  than  an  omnibus,  and  on 
level  roads  it  can  carry  them  at  a  much  cheaper  rate. 
Where  the  convenience  of  those  who  use  tramways  con- 
flicts with  the  convenience  of  those  who  use  carriages  or 
cabs,  or  with  that  of  the  tradesmen  whose  shops  line  the 
street,  and  who  find  that  their  customers  are  driven  away 
by  the  inconvenient  crowding  which  is  unavoidable  when 
the  centre  of  the  roadway  is  given  up  to  the  tram- 
cars  and  the  space  at  each  side  is  not  enough  for  the 
traffic  that  goes  on  there,  which  of  the  two  is  to  give 
way  ?  The  answer  is  that  the  case  is  eminently  one  for 
reasonable  compromise.  It  would  be  idle,  for  example, 
to  object  to  tramways  in  the  broad  streets  and  among 
the  infrequent  shops  which  are  found  in  suburban  London. 
There  the  numbers  of  those  who  find  the  tramcars  useful 
are  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  numbers  of  those  who 
find  them  a  nuisance,  and  it  is  only  reasonable  that 
the  interests  of  the  majority  should  decide  the  question. 
But  when  we  get  nearer  London  we  find  that  the  pro- 
portion between  the  two  classes  is  altogether  changed. 
The  passengers  in  the  tramcars  are  few  in  comparison 
with  those  to  whom  tramways  and  all  that  belongs  to 
tramways  are  a  simple  abomination.  One  or  other  of  the 
conflicting  interests  must  go  to  the  wall ;  and  the  very 
same  consideration  which  just  now  decided  the  issue  in 
favour  of  tramways  should  now  decide  it  against  them. 
The  objectors  are  likely  to  be  far  more  injured  by  their 
introduction  than  the  advocates  of  them  are  likely  to  be 
benefited.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  theory  will  com- 
mend itself  to  Parliament  when  the  Bill  to  lay  down  a 
tramway  which  shall  run  through  narrow  and  crowded 
streets  like  Sloane  Street  or  the  High  Street  of  Kensington, 
or  spoil  to  no  purpose  a  picturesque  boulevard  like  the 
Chelsea  Embankment,  comes  up  for  consideration. 


WELSH  COLLEGES. 

IT  is  with  a  full  sense  of  the  rashness  of  interposing 
between  Welshmen  in  a  Welsh  quarrel  that  we  ven- 
ture to  comment  on  the  letter  from  Mr.  Lewis  Morris 
which  appeared  in  the  Times  of  Saturday.  But  the  deci- 
sion ultimately  arrived  at  with  reference  to  the  site  of  tho 
proposed  College  for  South  Wales  will  greatly  affect  the 
future  of  the  higher  education  in  tho  district,  and  Mr. 
Moeeis's  arguments  are  sufficiently  general  to  make  the 
controversy  one  in  which  outsiders  may  dare  have  an 
opinion.  The  Government  bave  decided  to  give  two  grants 
oi  4,000?.  a  year  each  to  two  Welsh  Colleges.  In  North 
Wales  this  grant  is  to  go  to  the  College  at  Aberystwith  ; 
but  in  South  Wales  there  is  as  yet  no  College,  and  the 
question  is  where  the  College  which  the  promise  of  a 
grant  will  shortly  call  into  being  can  be  best  placed.  At 
present  there  are  two  claimants  for  the  honour — Cardiff, 
which  promises  a  site,  and  a  subscription  already  amount- 
ing to  22,000?.;  and  Swansea,  which  at  first  wished  to 
raise  the  funds  by  levying  a  rate  throughout  the  Prin- 
cipality, but  now  promises  a  site  and  a  subscription  already 
amounting  to  4,600?.  The  arguments  in  favour  of  each 
town  have  been  laid  before  the  Education  Department, 
and  Mr.  Mundella  has  very  naturally  urged  the  claimants 
to  settle  the  matter  between  themselves,  and  not  to  compel 
the  Department  to  give  a  decision  which  must  necessarily 
be  attended  by  many  heart-burnings.  Mr.  Lewis  Moeris 
proposes  that  the  Department  should  model  its  judgment 
on  that  of  Solomon,  and  divide  the  College  between  the 
two  claimants ;  and  there  is  a  certain  analogy  between 
the  reception  given  to  the  suggestion  in  the  two  cases. 
Swansea,  so  far  as  yet  appears,  would  not  object  to  getting 
half  the  grant  supposing  that  the  whole  is  not  to  be  had  ; 
but  Cardiff  entertains  the  strongest  possible  dislike  to  any 
such  partition.  The  project  was  carefully  considered  by 
the  Cardiff  Committee;  and  they  instructed  their  spokes- 
man, the  Dean  of  Llandaff,  to  inform  the  Vice-President 
of  the  Council  that,  rather  than  consent  to  it,  they  would 
prefer  to  see  the  whole  grant  given  to  Swansea.  When  a 
town  which  Mr.  MORRIS  describes  as  the  most  prosperous 
and  populous  in  South  Wales  consents  to  forego  a  College 
and  2,000?.  a  year  rather  than  see  two  institutions  founded 
in  place  of  one,  its  opinion  has  a  fair  title  to  be  carefully 
considered.  It  has  made  its  conviction  respectable  by  its 
readiness  to  make  a  sacrifice  rather  than  forego  it. 

Mr.  Morris's  defenco  of  the  suggested  foundation  of  two 
Colleges  instead  of  one  rests  on  two  grounds — the  im- 
probability that  a  College  so  far  east  as  Cardiff  would 
attract  students  from  the  south-west,  or  that  a  College 
so  far  west  as  Swansea  would  attract  students  from  the 
south-east  ;  and  the  certainty  that  the  funds  which  are 
now  available  for  the  higher  education  in  South  Wales  will 
be  larger  than  can  be  usefully  applied  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  single  College.  The  first  of  these  positions  seems  to 
be  founded  on  a  misconception  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  students  will  live.  The  description  of  these 
conditions  given  in  his  own  letter  is  perfectly  accurate. 
The  new  College  will  be  intended  for  "  poor  lads  living 
"  in  lodgings  at  a  surprisingly  small  cost,  and  with  no 
"  money  or  time  to  spare  on  luxuries."  But  if  these 
poor  lads  are  living  in  lodgings,  it  is  plain  that  their 
parents  will  not,  for  the  most  part,  live  in  the  town  in 
which  the  College  is  placed.  If  they  did,  the  lad  would 
live  at  home.  The  students  will  be  drawn  indifferently 
from  all  parts  of  South  Wales.  Now  South  Wales  is  not 
large  enough  to  make  the  travelling  expenses  of  the  stu- 
dents a  really  serious  item  in  the  cost  of  the  College 
course.  A  third-class  ticket  twice  or  thrice  a  year  from 
the  east  to  the  west  of  the  Principality  will  not  deter  a 
parent  from  sending  his  son  to  a  College  in  which  a  useful 
education  is  to  be  had,  and  the  expense  of  getting  it  reduced 
by  a  scholarship.  So  little,  indeed,  does  Mr.  Morris  think  of 
the  distance  between  the  two  towns — it  is,  he  says,  "  only 
"  forty-five  miles,  and  does  not  take  more  than  seveuty- 
"  five  minutes  by  express  " — that  he  proposes,  if  the  two 
Colleges  arefounded,  that  the  professors  and  lecturers  should 
"  alternate  as  frequently  as  might  be  found  necessary  be- 
"  tween  one  town  and  another."  It  is  surely  a  more  eco- 
mical  and  convenient  arrangement  that  this  forty-five  miles 
should  be  traversed  by  the  students  two  or  three  times  a 
year  than  by  the  professors  two  or  three  times  a  week. 
Mr.  Moeeis's  second  objection  to  a  single  College  implies 
that  its  promoters  are  contemplating  "  an  immense  resi- 
dential building,"  which  in  South    Wales  "religious 
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"  differences,  the  poverty  of  the  students,  and  many 
"  other  causes  "  would  "make  .worse  than  useless."  All 
that  is  wanted,  he  contends,  is  commodious  class-rooms 
and  lecture-rooms  ;  perfect  laboratories  ;  a  complete 
library  of  reference  in  every  department  of  knowledge ; 
a  museum ;  a  hall  for  purposes  of  study,  preparation, 
and  examination  ;  and  possibly  a  principal's  house  and 
rooms  for  two  or  three  unmarried  professors,  the  re- 
mainder sleeping,  perhaps,  in  the  train  while  travelling 
hetween  the  two  Colleges.  It  is  certainly  surprising 
that,  after  this  enumeration  of  the  essential  wants  of 
a  College,  Mr.  Morris  should  think  it  needful  to  in- 
sist on  the  mischiefs  of  having  too  much  money.  His 
poet's  imagination  is  positively  oppressed  by  the  pic- 
ture he  conjures  up  of  "  facades,  bell-towers,  quad- 
"  rangles,  cloisters,  dining-halls,  chapels,  &c,"  which 
can  only  be  "  ridiculous  and  useless  "  to  such  students 
as  will  come  to  a  Welsh  College.  That  a  chapel 
will  be  unnecessary  when  the  students  are  of  different 
religions  may  be  conceded.  That  a  dining-hall  will 
he  unnecessary  when  they  live  in  lodgings  at  a  sur- 
prisingly small  cost  is  generally  taken  for  granted  ; 
but,  as  it  seems  to  us,  without  sufficient  considera- 
tion. It  ought  not  to  be  impossible  to  provide  a  sufficient 
and  wholesome  dinner  for  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and 
fifty  youths  at  a  less  cost  than  each  of  them  could  pro- 
Tide  it  for  himself ;  and  if  this  could  be  done,  it  would 
introduce  an  element  of  comradeship  into  the  College 
which,  where  the  students  are  not  resident,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  supply  without  such  an  arrangement.  Putting 
aside  these  two  features,  there  is  no  obvious  contradiction 
between  such  a  College  as  Mr.  Morris  admits  to  be  neces- 
sary and  the  College  at  which  he  shudders  by  anticipation. 
If  there  is  to  be  a  library,  a  museum,  and  a  hall,  together 
with  laboratories  and  class-rooms,  it  will  be  difficult  to  steer 
clear  of  a  facade ;  and  when  all  these  indispensable  buildings 
come  to  be  grouped  together,  they  will  quite  naturally 
arrange  themselves  in  a  quadrangle.  Whether  Mr.  Morris 
is  right  in  fixing  their  cost  at  15,000?.,  and  probably  less, 
we  will  not  venture  to  say  ;  but  the  building  committee 
would  certainly  feel  easier  if  they  had  a  pretty  large 
margin  in  hand  to  cover  any  excess  over  the  estimate. 
Taking  the  figures,  however,  as  Mr.  Morris  gives  them, 
this  15,000/.  only  covers  the  cost  of  building;  and  in 
forming  libraries,  museums,  and  laboratories,  the  cost  of 
filling  them  with  the  necessary  contents  is  considerable. 

The  contention  of  the  Cardiff  Committee,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  that,  in  addition  to  the  Government  grant  of 
4,000/.  a  year,  a  capital  sum  of  50,000/.  is  the  least  with 
which  it  would  be  safe  to  start  the  new  College,  while  they 
hope  that  in  a  few  years'  time  this  latter  sum  would  be 
doubled.  They  argue  that  the  poverty  of  South  Wales 
has  hitherto  been  the  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  ex- 
tension of  the  higher  education,  and  that  this  obstacle  can 
©nly  be  surmounted  by  making  the  scholarships  very  nu- 
merous. Welsh  parents  will  make  great  sacrifices  in  the 
way  of  giving  their  sons  a  preliminary  education,  and 
©f  foregoing  any  benefit  they  might  receive  from  putting 
them  out  in  life  early.  But  there  their  ability,  though 
not  their  will,  ends ;  and  if  the  students  are  to  be  enabled 
to  carry  their  studies  any  further,  it  must  in  the  majority 
©f  cases  be  by  such  helps  in  the  way  of  scholarships  and 
exhibitions  as  will  relieve  their  parents  of  the  greater  part 
©f  the  burden  of  maintaining  them  while  they  are  at 
College.  It  is  surely  wiser  to  multiply  aids  of  this  kind 
than  to  save  a  few  shillings  in  railway  fares.  If  the 
Balance  of  argument  be  admitted  to  be  on  the  side  of  one 
College  rather  than  two,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to 
whether  it  should  be  placed  at  Swansea  or  at  Cardiff. 
Cardiff  is  by  far  the  richer  and  the  more  enterprising  of 
the  two  towns,  and  in  South  Wales  the  whole  current  of 
trade  and  population  sets  from  west  to  east,  not  from  east 
to  west.  It  is  much  easier  to  attract  students  to  a  district 
towards  which  the  hopes  and  thoughts  of  the  more  ambi- 
tious among  them  are  already  turned  than  to  reverse  the 
process  by  sending  young  men  for  education  to  a  district 
which,  as  soon  as  their  education  is  finished,  they  will 
snake  all  haste  to  leave. 


LORD  HARROWBY. 

THE  death  of  Lord  Ilarrowby  naturally  recalls  the  memory  of 
one  or  two  former  generations  of  statesmen.  His  father  was 
a  contemporary  and  intimate  friend  of  Pitt,  who  had,  on  his  own 
early  accession  to  power,  an  intelligible  predilection  for  colleagues 


of  his  own  standing.  Grenville,  Addington,  and  Ryder  would 
probably  have  waited  several  years  for  promotion  if  they  had  not 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  friends  and  companions  of  the  Prime 
Minister  of  twenty-four.  According  to  a  possibly  apocryphal 
anecdote,  Ryder  shared  with  Pitt  the  hazardous  adventure  of 
passing  themselves  off  as  highwaymen  by  galloping  at  night 
through  a  turnpike-gate  without  paying  the  toll.  Pitt's  high 
spirits,  though  they  were  habitually  displayed  only  in  a  circle  of 
intimate  friends,  never  failed  him  to  the  last.  As  Lady  Hester 
Stanhope  relates,  he  told  an  applicant  who  recommended  a  friend 
for  office  on  the  ground  that  he  talked  with  remarkably  good 
sense  that  anybody  could  talk  sense,  but  that  he  wanted  a  man 
who  could  talk  good  nonsense.  Sir  William  Napier  has  given  a 
pleasant  account  of  the  horse-play  which  the  Prime  Minister  once 
interrupted  to  grant  a  formal  audience  to  Lord  Liverpool  and  Lord 
Castlereagh.  Lord  Wellesley,  in  the  notice  of  Pitt  which  he 
published  soon  after  his  death  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  declared 
that  he  was  the  merriest  man  he  ever  knew.  Pitt's  precocious 
advancement,  and  his  preference  of  young  men  for  public  employ- 
ment, were  long  afterwards  sanctioned  by  the  approval  which 
takes  the  form  of  imitation.  It  was  solely  because  Pitt  had  been 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  that  young 
Lord  Henry  Petty  was  placed  by  the  Whigs  in  the  same  office  in 
1807,  and  that  Mr.  Milnes  and  Lord  Palmerston  were  enabled  suc- 
cessively to  decline  the  appointment  when  it  was  offered  by 
Mr.  Perceval.  Lord  Ilarrowby  was  qualified  by  his  early  training 
for  the  high  Ministerial  posts  in  which  he  spent  the  greater  part 
of  his  life.  Though  he  belonged  to  the  Catholic  or  comparatively 
Liberal  section  of  the  Tories,  he  was  a  trusted  member  of  the 
Cabinet  which  included  Lord  Sidmouth  and  Lord  Eldon.  Forty 
years  after  his  legendary  escape  from  the  blunderbuss  of  the  toll- 
keeper  he  was  exposed  to  the  more  serious  danger  of  Thistlewood's 
murderous  plot,  which  was  to  be  executed  at  a  Cabinet  dinner 
at  Lord  Harrowby's  house.  There  is  some  authority  for  the 
almost  incredible  statement  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  proposed 
to  the  Ministers  to  arm  themselves  and  fight  it  out  with  the 
assassins  ;  but,  if  he  deviated  so  far  from  his  habitual  character 
as  to  challenge  an  unnecessary  risk,  wiser  counsels  prevailed, 
and  at  the  last  moment  the  place  of  meeting  was  changed.  On 
the  breaking  up  of  the  Tory  party,  in  consequence  of  the  dissen- 
sion between  Canning  on  the  one  side  and  the  Duke  and  Peel  on 
the  other,  Lord  Ilarrowby  adhered  to  the  section  which  coalesced 
with  the  Whigs;  but  he  was  opposed  to  the  Reform  Bill,  and 
it  was  as  a  Tory  that  his  son  who  lately  died  represented 
Liverpool. 

The  second  Earl  of  Harrowby  held  office  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  and  he  was  through  life  regarded  with  just  respect. 
The  most  auspicious  of  his  public  acts  was  his  endeavour  to 
mediate,  in  concert  with  the  first  Lord  Wharncliffe,  between  the 
Tory  Opposition,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  Lord  Grey's 
Government,  during  the  discussion  of  the  second  Reform  Bill 
in  1S32.  The  story,  of  which  the  details  have  now  lost  much 
of  their  interest,  is  told  at  great  length  in  his  Reminiscences 
by  Mr.  Charles  Greville,  who  was  in  the  confidence  of  Lord 
Ilarrowby  and  Lord  Wharncliffe.  The  Waverers,  as  they 
were  called,  hoped  to  introduce  modifications  into  the  Bill, 
which  might  induce  the  majority  of  the  Peers  to  pass  it 
on  the  second  reading.  It  seems  strange  that  a  politician 
so  unprejudiced  and  so  sagacious  as  Lord  Lyndhurst  can 
have  thought  it  possible  to  defeat  by  resistance  a  measure  on 
which  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  nation  in  general 
were  passionately  bent.  Sir  Robert  Peel's  opposition  admits 
of  easier  explanation,  for  he  was  still  smarting  under  the  obloquy 
which  he  had  incurred  three  years  before  by  introducing  the 
Catholic  Relief  Bill.  It  is  also  comparatively  safe  to  vote  in  a 
minority  which  cannot  affect  the  ultimate  success  of  a  popular 
measure.  As  soon  as  the  Bill  became  law,  Peel  took  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  announcing  that,  having  failed  to  defeat  it,  he 
accepted  the  new  system  in  good  faith,  and  that  he  would 
countenance  no  attempt  to  disturb  a  settlement  which  was  to  be 
regarded  as  final.  The  Duke  was  during  the  contest  more  re- 
sponsible than  his  colleague  in  the  House  of  Commons,  because  it 
was  in  his  power  to  reject  the  Bill.  Although  his  judgment  on 
public  affairs, and  more  especially  his  foreign  policy,  was  principally 
based  on  a  horror  of  revolution,  the  Duke  never  understood  the 
power  of  an  agitation  for  organic  changes.  lie  honestly  believed  the 
proposition  which  he  had  once  unseasonably  enunciated  that  the 
existing  English  Constitution  was  thebestthatcould  be  devised.  He 
also  regarded  the  legal  rights  of  the  House  of  Lords  as  the  measure 
of  its  political  power.  Even  when  the  Ministers  threatened  to  give 
technical  regularity  to  their  cause  by  swamping  the  House  of 
Lords  with  new  creations,  the  Duke  resolved  that  the  responsi- 
bility of  a  violent  measure  should  rest  with  Lord  Grey,  and  not 
with  himself.  He  had  probably  means  of  knowing  that  the  Xing 
had  taken  alarm,  and  that  he  was  averse  to  the  extreme  remedy, 
which  Lord  Grey  himself  would  only  have  applied  with  extreme 
repugnance.  Lord  Lyndhurst,  who  was  as  much  superior  to  the 
Duke  in  practical  acuteness  as  he  was  beneath  him  in  simplicity 
and  directness  of  character,  seems,  though  he  was  seldom  subject 
to  illusions,  to  have  been  for  the  time  misled  by  personal  ambition. 
At  that  time,  and  long  afterwards,  he  made  no  secret  of  his  dis- 
like to  Peel,  against  whom  he  was  for  some  years  incessantly 
intriguing.  He  saw  high  office  apparently  within  his  reach  ;  and 
probably  he  may  have  intended  that  a  Tory  Ministry,  under  his 
influence,  should  introduce  and  pass  a  Reform  Bill  of  its  own. 
Lord  Lyndhurst  probably  thought  that  he  could  manage  the  Duke, 
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and  he  rightly  judged  that  he  would  not  have  Peel  to  manage  as 
a  colleague  or  competitor  for  office. 

Lord  Harrowby  and  Lord  Wharncliffe,  though  neither  of  them 
held  the  highest  political  rank,  were  respectable  in  character  and 
ability,  and  they  represented  an  opinion  or  a  feeling  which 
must  have  been  shared  by  many  peers  besides  those  who  openly 
concurred  in  the  movement.  It  was  evident  that  the  House 
itself  with  other  institutions  was  in  danger,  if  the  majority  re- 
fused to  compromise  its  conscientious  convictions  and  its  che- 
rished loyalty  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  party  of_  the 
Waverers  was  never  strong  in  numbers,  but  it  was  consider- 
able enough  to  be  admitted  to  negotiation  with  the  Ministers,  who 
were  as  anxious  as  their  opponents  to  escape  the  necessity  of  a 
■violent  collision.  Eventually  Lord  Harrowby  and  his  friends  ac- 
complished the  not  unimportant  result  of  passing  the  second 
reading  of  the  Reform  Bill ;  but  they  had  found  it  necessary  to 
pledge  themselves  to  amendments  in  Committee  which  would 
have  been  fatal  to  the  Bill,  as  they  were  peremptorily  rejected  by 
the  Government.  Lord  Lyndhurst  induced  the  House  of  Lords 
to  vote  the  postponement  of  the  disfranchising  clauses  till  the 
other  portions  of  the  Bill  had  been  considered.  Lord  Grey  and 
Lord  Brougham  consequently  demanded  of  the  King  power  to 
create  a  large  number  of  new  peers,  and  on  his  refusal  they  re- 
signed. The  Duke  was  now  compelled  to  acknowledge  his  mis- 
calculation of  the  resources  on  which  he  could  depend,  and  his 
audacious  colleague  tried,  without  success,  the  experiment  of  ap- 
pointing an  insignificant  person  as  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
to  be  guided  and  controlled  by  himself.  The  language  which  Lord 
Lyndhurst  applied  to  his  chosen  nominee,  Mr.  Manners  Sutton, 
after  their  first  official  interview,  cannot  be  conveniently  quoted. 
The  Speaker  was  far  inferior  in  capacity  to  his  intended 
patron  ;  but  he  cannot  have  more  utterly  misunderstood  the 
circumstances  and  possibilities  of  the  time.  Lord  Ebrington's 
motion  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  last  convinced  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  Lord  Lyndhurst  of  their  inability  to  offer  further 
resistance.  They  might  well  have  formed  the  same  conclusion 
when  Sir  Robert  Peel  refused  to  share  in  their  enterprise.  Lord 
Harrowby  and  his  associates  probably  welcomed  a  solution  to 
which  they  had  but  indirectly  contributed.  They  had  at  least 
postponed  the  final  struggle  for  some  weeks,  with  the  result  of 
confirming  the  King  in  his  hostility  to  a  creation  of  peers,  and 
perhaps  of  reconciling  the  Ministers  to  the  odd  contrivance  by 
which  the  majority  of  the  peers  was  induced  to  withdraw.  The 
celebrated  circular  letter  of  the  King  to  the  Opposition  in  the 
House  of  Lords  strikingly  resembled  the  ingenious  method  by 
which  the  stage  is  cleared  in  the  Critic. 

By  a  curious  coincidence,  the  death  of  Lord  Harrowby,  like 
that  of  his  father  fifty  years  before,  creates  a  vacancy  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  Liverpool.  Rank  or  office  voluntarily  conferred  in  defer- 
ence to  hereditary  claims  indicates  a  wholesome  political  condition. 
The  ex-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was  probably  selected  by 
the  Conservative  party  at  Liverpool  as  member  because  his  father 
had  served  the  town  in  the  same  capacity  at  a  time  which  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  community  could  have  personally  remem- 
bered. Notwithstanding  the  fanatical  protests  of  democrats, 
claims  founded  on  inheritance  are  so  legitimate  that  they  are 
sometimes  recognized  under  the  most  paradoxical  conditions. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  a  family  which  has  for  a  century 
maintained  a  high  character  and  done  habitual  public  service 
should  be  thought  to  have  established  a  provisional  right  to 
confidence.  The  present  Lord  Harrowby  may  be  expected,  if 
the  opportunity  arises,  to  keep  up  the  reputation  acquired  by 
his  predecessors  as  a  successful  administrator  and  an  active  man 
of  business.  The  tenure  of  Cabinet  rank  for  three  generations 
by  the  heads  of  a  family  which  scarcely  belongs  to  the  class  of 
great  territorial  magnates  implies  the  possession  of  highly  re- 
spectable qualities.  Hereafter  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  there 
will  be  room  in  Cabinets  or  in  the  councils  of  political  parties 
for  unobtrusive  merit.  Notwithstanding  the  unbounded  popularity 
with  the  multitude  of  the  present  Prime  Minister,  some  of  his 
ablest  colleagues  are  exposed  to  the  constant  sneers  of  demagogues 
as  privileged  and  moderate  Whigs.  The  passion  for  equality  is 
not  inconsistent  with  a  preference  for  mediocrity ;  and  it  tends 
to  the  exclusion  from  public  office  of  the  class  which  formerly 
enjoyed  more  than  its  due  share  of  promotion. 


REVIEWS  AND  RADICALS. 

THE  spectacle  of  last  Saturday,  completed  by  the  ceremony  of 
Tuesday  at  Windsor,  very  fitly  closed  and  summed  up  the 
expression  of  national  satisfaction  at  the  accomplishments  of  the 
army  and.navy  in  Egypt.  A  more  interesting  sight  from  the  mili- 
tary point  of  view  has  not  been  seen  in  London  for  a  generation 
than  this  display  of  a  miniature  army  composed  of  all  ranks  and 
arms  necessary  to  the  composition  of  a  complete  field  force  and 
positively  representative  of  such  a  force  lately  in  the  field.  EVkt 
thousand  men  under  arms  cannot  be  considered  a  menace^to 
Europe,  and  the  exploits  which  these  eight  thousand  men  and 
their  fellows  had  just  accomplished  were  not,  as  some  silly 
people  have  affected  to  consider  them,  of  a  character  to  make 
Waterloo  and  Trafalgar  forgotten.  But,  as  has  been  sufficiently 
pointed  out  before  this,  they  were  thoroughly  creditable  exploits 


performed   with  a  very  praiseworthy   avoidance   of  mistakes, 
marked  at  most  by  one  fault  of  generalship  which  might  have 
been  serious,  and  uniformly  displaying  a  spirit  and  good-will  as 
well  as  an  intelligence  in  officers  and  men  which  within  safe 
limits  may  be  counted  on  to  neutralize  any  ordinary  miscalcu- 
lation of  a  general.    The  satisfaction  of  the  country^  has  been 
general  and  sincere,  and  it  found  appropriate  expression  in  the 
welcome  given  to  the  troops  on  Saturday  and  in  the  honours  be- 
stowed by  Her  Majesty  a  day  or  two  later.    As  a  spectacle  the 
Review  proper  left  little  to  desire,  and  the  march  which  followed 
it  would  have  been  equally  successful  but  for  a  certain  dearth  of 
music,  which  is  the  life  and  soul  of  such  a  parade.    The  ground 
was,  on  the  whole,  well  kept,  and  the  services  of  the  Volunteers 
both  useful  and  appropriate.     In   the   handful   of  Middlesex 
Yeomanry,  who  opened  the  procession,  a  specimen  was  afforded 
of  a  most  invaluable  force  little  known  to  the  public  and  singularly 
neglected  by  all  Governments,  and  especially  by  Liberal  ones. 
In  the  column  which  followed,  or  the  lines  guarding  the  way, 
almost  every  section  of  the  Queen's  forces — sea  and  land,  regular 
and  auxiliary,  combatant  and  non-combatant — appeared,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  Militia.    Very  seldom  has  such  a  bright 
and  interesting  contrast  of  uniform  and  equipment  been  exhibited 
in  England ;  and  it  is  fair  to  say  that,  on  the  whole,  the  dress  and 
equipment  of  the  army  (excepting  the  ugly  infantry  helmet)  must 
have  been  allowed,  even  by  critical  observers,  to  be  a  great  im- 
provement in  appearance  as  compared  with  past  times.    Only  one 
gallant  regiment,  the  72nd,  has  to  be  commiserated  sincerely  on 
the  figure  (fortunately  but  a  temporary  one)  which  it  cut.  The 
proper  Highland  dress  of  kilt,  plaid,  and  feathered  bonnet  is  as 
handsome  a  one  as  any  military  garb  in  the  world.    But  a  more 
unmixedly  hideous  costume  than  one  founded  upon  trews  a&& 
finishing  off  with  white  helmet  and  puggaree  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive.    However,  the  usual  sightseer  is  not  critical  of  costume, 
and  the  Highlanders  (as,  indeed,  they  deserved  to  be)  were  cheered 
as  lustily  as  the  Household  Cavalry  themselves,  and  almost  as 
much  as  the  Indian  Contingent.    If  there  were  any  disciples  of 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  present,  they  judiciously  kept  themselves  to 
themselves.  At  any  rate,  no  such  outward  and  visible  sign  marred 
the  proceedings,  as  the  well-remembered  coffin  which  was  exhibited 
in  transparency  after  the  Crimean  War,  or  the  still  more  aggressive 
legend,  "  In  memory  of  a  disgraceful  war  and  a  more  disgraceful 
peace,"  which  one  contentious  person  also  put  up  on  that  occasion. 

All  this  was  as  it  should  be,  and  it  expressed  the  genuine  senti- 
ments of  the  vast  majority  of  the  nation.  But  it  was  only  to  lie 
expected  that  certain  Radicals,  who  cannot  entirely  fall  in  with 
the  new  gospel  of  implicit  faith  in  Mr.  Gladstone,  should  exhibit 
symptoms  of  discomfort.  These  symptoms  were  more  or  less 
masked  in  some  places,  more  or  less  openly  displayed  in  others^ 
The  truth  is  that  the  less  moderate  Liberal  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  have  been  in  a  rather  difficult,  not  to  say  painful, 
position.  It  may  be  generously  granted  him  that  he  is  not 
bound  as  a  Radical  to  be  a  peace-at-any-price  man  ;  indeed,  it  is 
one  of  the  inscrutablenesses  of  English  Radicalism  that  it  is  so 
desperately  peaceable.  But  the  cheers  of  last  Saturday,  when  the 
first  flush  of  delight  at  feeling  that  "  we  can  be  patriotic  too  "  was 
over,  must  have  been  a  little  trying  to  the  Radical  mind.  In 
some  cases  it  has  frankly  admitted  as  much.  The  turbans  and 
slippers  of  the  Indian  contingent  required  a  very  volatile  Radical 
to  away  with  them.  It  is  but  a  very  little  time  since  the  most 
dreadful  things  were  announced  as  likely  to  follow  the  introduc- 
tion of  such  commodities.  But  the  Indian  contingent  was  by  no 
means  the  only  chip  in  the  Radical  porridge.  Seriously  and  ot? 
the  platform  every  Radical  knows  that  in  kind  the  Egyptiai* 
expedition  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  Afghan  and  Zulu  expedi- 
tions, "  only  more  so."  That  is  to  say,  it  was  a  war  (we  beg  Mr. 
Gladstone's  pardon,  a  military  operation)  undertaken  simply  and 
solely  for  the  sake  of  securing  certain  British  interests  from 
damage.  Lord  Salisbury  drove  this  nail  home  at  Edinburgh  on. 
Thursday,  but  it  was  a  pretty  evident  nail  in  the  Radical  coffin 
before.  British  interests  are  a  most  excellent  reason  for  going  to 
war — only  it  is  rather  difficult  for  a  Radical  to  say  so.  Again, 
how  could  he  who  vigorously  denied  the  right  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field  to  cheers  for  defending  the  said  interests  by  warlike  ope- 
rations without  bloodshed,  admit  the  right  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to 
cheers  for  having,  according  to  his  lights,  effected  the  same  end 
with  bloodshed  ?  That  these  puzzles  should  have  been  too  much 
for  the  poor  Radical  is  not  wonderful.  But  the  oddest  thing  is, 
that  with  few  exceptions  he  seems  quite  unable  to  adopt  the  wise 
course  of  silence  about  them.  At  one  moment  he  urges,  as  hz.i 
been  noted,  that  "  Todgers'  can  do  it  when  it  chooses,"  that  the 
honour  and  glory  of  the  nation  is  safe  in  Radical  hands.  Then  he 
gives,  with  apparent  gusto,  an  account  of  some  hole-and-corner 
Liberal  meeting,  where  a  reference  to  the  Liberal  success  in  Egypt 
was  greeted  with  groans  and  shouts  of  disapproval,  and  where 
the  discontented  howled  their  desire  to  be  told  "  what  business 
we  had  there."  Yet  again  he  reflects  didactically  on  the  in- 
sufficiency of  Tel-el-Kebir  to  secure  a  seat  at  Salisbury,  and 
shudders  at  the  idea  of  that  dreadful  Indian  contingent  dragging 
us  some  day  into  a  vortex  of  conquest  and  adventure.  All  which 
is  sufficiently  diverting.  It  is  indeed  impossible  not  to  sympathize 
with  Mr.  Gladstone,  who,  less  lucky  than  Brennus,  has  fluug  jack- 
boots and  helmet  and  laurel  wreath  all  into  the  scale  at  Salisbury, 
and,  by  the  confession  of  his  supporters,  found  them  wanting.  But 
it  rather  damps  one's  sympathy  to  reflect  that  the  jackboots  and 
the  helmet  and  the  laurel  wreath  were  unceremoniously  borrowed 
from  a  very  different  person,  for  whom,  when  he  was  arrayed  iu 
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tbera,  Mr.  Gladstone  could  find  no  words  of  indignation  strong 
enough.  lie  might  surely  have  remembered  the  girdle  ot'  Floriuiel, 
or  if  that  is  too  recondite  and  antique,  the  broomstick  in  the 
Ingoldsby  Legends.  It  is  ill  conjuring  with  another  man's  wand, 
especially  when  you  have  but  just  succeeded  in  doing  the  legiti- 
mate proprietor  an  ill  turn  for  his  own  use  of  it. 

It  might  not  be  worth  while  to  dwell  on  this  matter  if  the 
actual  attitude  of  the  English  people  towards  military  enterprise 
and  military  renown  were  not  a  decidedly  important  political 
item  in  the  account.  No  one  who  has  watched  the  interest  taken 
in  the  Egyptian  matter  by  the  general  public,  or  who  saw  the 
spectacle  of  Saturday  last,  can  doubt  that  the  spirit  of  pugnacity 
is  by  no  means  dead  amongst  us,  though  much  has  been  done  of 
late  years  to  deaden  it.  The  Greeks  are  not  the  only  people  whc 
may  be  said  to  be,  or  have  been, "  always  children  " ;  and  every  child 
that  is  good  for  anything  likes  playing  at  soldiers  and,  if  possible, 
lighting  too.  The  "  mercenaries  "  of  whom  the  ludicrous  ignorance  of 
Continental  critics  is  so  fond  of  talking  do  not,  as  accurate 
students  of  military  history  know,  fight  much  worse  when  they 
are  properly  led  than  they  used  to  do,  and  the  officers  fight  even 
better.  Except  with  a  lew  rabid  crotcheteers,  the  old  dislike  to 
standing  armies  has  disappeared,  and  the  Volunteer  force  (though 
it  is  quite  true  that  it  should  not  wear  gloves  of  such  diverse  hues 
and  materials  as  those  which  "  A  Veteran  *  justly  blamed  the  other 
day  in  the  Times)  is  certainly  no  evidence  of  distaste  for  soldier- 
ing. The  quality  of  recruits  is  not  so  good  as  it  was,  but  that  is 
owing  to  circumstances  which  aO'ect  one  country  nearly  as  much 
as  another.  On  the  whole,  there  is  little  doubt  that,  with  intel- 
ligent management,  free  from  crotchet  and  mistaken  economy,  an 
army  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  country  can  be,  iu  spite  of 
all  drawbacks,  got  together  and  kept  together  iu  England. 
When  "that  has  been  done,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  English 
people  will  ever  object  of  its  own  accord  to  that  army  being 
used  for  its  legitimate  purposes  of  offence  as  well  as  of  defence. 
The  singular  creed  (which  can  only  be  called  Gladstouiauism 
because  no  proper  party  name  will  suit  it)  has  indeed  made  the 
wickedness  of  war  into  an  article  of  faith  which  has  got  itself 
accepted  by  a  good  many  people.  But  Mr.  Gladstone's  necessi- 
ties have  luckily  compelled  him  to  be  egregiously  false  to  his 
own  principles,  and  though  some  of  his  followers  have  not  been 
so  quick  at  the  volte-face  as  their  leader,  the  "  perish-British- 
interests  "school  must  be  allowed  to  have  received  a  heavy  blow 
on  the  Nile.  The  general  attitude  towards  the  two  services  for 
their  recent  exploits  is  certainly  one  of  approval,  and  still  more 
one  of  relief.  The  latter  feeling  can,  curiously  enough,  be  traced 
evidently  in  the  very  indignation  with  which  certain  persons  re- 
pudiate the  idea  of  the  honour  of  the  country  ever  having  been 
unsafe  in  their  hands.  They  protest  so  much  that  they  in  fact 
admit.  All  this  the  proceedings  of  which  the  ceremonies  of 
the  past  ten  day3  were  the  conclusion  may  be  said  to  have  set 
on  record.  It  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  inferred  because  not 
merely  London,  but  the  whole  kingdom,  has  cheered  the  return- 
ing army  and  navy,  that  any  Eug.ish  Minister  can  make  him;  elf 
popular  by  the  mere  fact  of  engaging  in  a  military  operation. 
But  it  iS'to  be  inferred  that  the  country  has  no  objection  to 
military  operations  when  those  military  operations  are  not  in  them- 
selves indefensible,  or  are  not  represented  as  being  so  by  what,  in 
the  case  of  the  1880  election,  a  perhaps  too  outspoken  partisan 
has  designated  as  "  hard  lying."  A  certain  number  of  historical 
sciolists  may  persuade  themselves  that  the  military  spirit  in  the 
past  has  been  a  mistake,  while  all  true  historical  students  know 
that,  unless  it  engrosses  too  much  of  the  national  attention,  it  is 
at  once  the  making  and  the  maintenance  of  a  nation.  But 
the  mass  of  men  will  never  take  in  either  the  truth  or  the  false- 
hood, though  accident  or  the  adroitness  of  politicians  may  induce 
them  for  a  moment  to  act  as  if  they  had  taken  in  the  latter. 
There  will  remain,  until  the  race  is  utterly  degraded,  the  natural 
pugnacity  and  sympathy  with  pugnacity,  the  natural  love  of  lively 
show  and  inspiriting  sentiment.  It  may  be  admitted  that  a 
Minister  acts  very  wrongly  if  he  utilizes  these  feelings  for  any- 
thing else  than  the  national  benefit ;  and  that  he  acts  especially 
wrongly  if,  having  denounced  the  utilization  of  them  by  a  rival, 
lie  proceeds  to  use  them  for  his  own  purposes  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. But,  in  themselves,  they  form  one  of  not  the  least 
powerful  purchases  at  the  disposal  of  a  statesman,  and  there  is  no 
sign  that  much  of  the  power  has  yet  been  lost  in  England. 


BARRILl'S  NOVELS. 

AMONG  the  crowds  of  our  fellow-countrymen  that  are  to  be 
met  every  winter  in  Rome,  and  more  or  less  in  more  out-of- 
the-way  parts  of  Italy,  it  is  surprising  to  find  how  few  make  even 
a  pretence  of  speaking  Italian.  Every  one  is  ashamed  not  to  seem 
to  know  French;  no  one  is  ashamed  to  confess  his  or  her  utter 
ignorance  of  Italian.  Indeed  such  ignorance  is  considered  rather 
something  to  boast  of  than  otherwise.  It  is  amusing  to  witness 
the  indignation  of  English  people  when  they  discover  that  Italians 
as  a  nation  do  not  understand  French.  They  seem  to  think  that, 
if  they  address  the  uatives  of  any  Continental  country  in  some  Con- 
tinental tongue,  no  matter  what  it  may  be,  those  same  natives  are 
bound  to  know  what  they  mean.  Now  as  a  matter  of  fact  Italians 
are  quite  indiifereut  to  all  foreign  languages,  and  have  hitherto 
made  no  effort  to  acquire  any  knowledge  either  of  French  or 
English ;  so  that  a  traveller  in  the  country  who  knows  no  language 


but  his  own  is  quite  cut  off  from  holding  any  direct  communication 
with  the  natives,  dare  not  leave  the  beaten  tourist-track,  and  even 
on  it  is  totally  at  the  mercy  of  commissioners  and  hotelkeepers. 

Perhaps  this  indifference  to  the  study  of  Italian,  while  French 
and  German  are  pursued  with  so  much  zest,  is  due  to  the  want  of 
readable  Italian  books.  Dante's  divine  poem  is  a  never  failing 
mine  of  strength  and  pleasure,  and  the  privilege  of  being  able  to 
read  it  in  the  original  would  alone  repay  the  labour  of  acquiring 
the  language.  But  then  familiarity  with  Dante  does  not  tend  to 
facilitate  the  power  of  colloquial  expression ;  for  Dantesque  Italian 
is  as  far  removed  from  the  Italian  of  to-day  as  the  English  of 
Chaucer  from  the  every-day  English  of  society.  As  it  is,  the 
beginner  is  generally  set  to  wade  through  some  dreary  historical 
novel,  whose  long-winded  descriptions  have  to  be  painfully 
hammered  out  by  the  help  of  a  dictionary,  and  are  so  tedious 
when  their  meaning  is  got  at  as  to  throw  cold  water  very  effectually 
on  his  zeal  for  the  study  of  the  language  whose  only  use  was  to 
put  such  dull  stuff  together.  Few,  indeed,  are  the  readers  who 
ever  reach  the  closing  pages  of  Niccolo  de  Lapi  or  Marghcritn, 
Pusterltr.  Modern  Italian  novels  are,  as  a  rule,  the  poorest  im- 
moral trash,  weak  imitations  of  depraved  French  models,  which 
they  only  resemble  in  their  faults.  The  modern  story  of  society 
of  which  we  in  England  have  such  a  superabundance  has  until 
lately  been  utterly  wanting.  Within  the  last  few  years,  how- 
ever, there  has  been  a  great  stirring  in  the  dry  bones  of  Italian 
literature,  and  a  few  writers  have  tried  whether  a  more  wholesome 
style  of  fiction  might  not  find  favour  with  their  countrymen.  Of 
these  Barrili  is  deservedly  the  more  popular.  His  first  novel  ap- 
peared in  1865  ;  his  last,  which  has  quite  recently  issued  from  the 
press,  bears  the  sinister  title  11  Ritratto  del  Diacolo — descriptive, 
the  uninitiated  might  imagine,  of  the  villain  of  the  piece.  The 
title,  however,  has  nothiug  to  do  with  any  of  the  characters.  It 
refers  merely  to  that  famous  picture  of  St.  Michael  and  the  Devil, 
painted  by  Spinello,  in  a  church  of  Arezzo,  which,  so  legend  says, 
so  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  Evil  One  that  he  appeared  the  night 
after  its  completion  in  a  dream  to  the  painter  to  remonstrate  with 
him  for  having  made  him  so  hideous.  The  story  is,  in  fact,  a 
romance  of  which  Spinello  is  the  hero,  though  it  utterly  disre- 
gards all  the  known  facts  of  his  life,  except  his  name  and  occupa- 
tion, and  early  apprenticeship  to  Jacopo  da  Casentino.  Barrili  makes 
the  young  artist  fall  in  love  with  his  old  master's  beautiful 
daughter.  The  course  of  their  love  ran  smooth  till  the  eve  of  the 
wedding  day,  when  the  bride  died  of  heart  disease,  as  was  sup- 
posed. Spinello,  stupefied  by  the  blow,  is  hurried  off  by  a  fellow- 
student  to  Florence.  Here  in  course  of  time  he  finds  the  wings  of 
his  genius,  soars  far  over  the  heads  of  his  contemporaries,  and  mar- 
ries another  wife  to  please  his  friends.  At  length  fate  leads  him 
to  Pistoja.  By  chance  he  sees  the  form  of  his  first  bride,  seeks  an 
interview  with  her,  and  learns  from  her  own  lips  that  the  seeming- 
death  was  in  reality  only  a  trance  induced  by  drugs ;  that  her  body 
had  been  stolen  from  the  church  to  which,  Italian  fashion,  it  had 
been  removed  almost  immediately  after  her  supposed  death,  and 
another  substituted  for  it  and  buried  in  its  place  ;  that  when  she 
came  to  herself  she  found  herself  a  prisoner  in  the  castle  of  one  of 
the  powerful  family  of  the  Buondelmonti,  who  had  kept  her  in 
such  close  confinement  ever  since  that  she  had  no  means  of  commu- 
nicating with  her  friends.  Steadily  she  had  resisted  all  her  captor's 
entreaties  that  she  would  marry  him,  till  he  had  convinced  her  that 
Spinello  was  married  to  another.  Now  she  was  Buondelmonti's 
wile.  At  this  crisis  the  jealous  husband  appears  on  the  scene. 
A  scuffle  ensues ;  Buondelmonti  is  slain  ;  but  Fiordalisa  has  been 
mortally  wounded,  and  expires  almost  immediately  after.  It  was 
the  fellow-student  whom  iSpinello  believed  to  be  his  dearest  friend 
who,  moved  by  jealousy,  had  wrought  him  all  this  woe.  In  re- 
venge the  artist  condemned  the  features  of  the  traitor  to  eternal 
infamy  by  reproducing  them  in  his  famous  picture  of  the  devil, 
which  he  painted  as  soon  as  reason  returned  ;  for  such  a  dire  con- 
junction of  misfortunes  drove  him  quite  mad  for  a  time.  After 
executing  this  his  masterpiece  Spinello  dies,  but  not  until,  as 
all  readers  will  be  glad  to  learn,  he  has  brought  the  villain  to 
an  untimely  end  by  pushing  him  oil'  the  scatfolding  where  he 
had  come  to  watch  the  painter  at  his  work.  Vasari  makes 
Spinello  die  after  he  had  finished  this  work ;  but,  as  he  had 
reached  the  ripe  age  of  ninety-two,  the  wonder  is  rather  that  he 
lived  so  long  ;  and  if  he  had  ever  gone  through  such  tragic  expe- 
riences as  Barrili  ascribes  to  him,  they  must  have  faded  into  the 
dim  past  of  the  old  man's  memory  before  his  best  work  was  done. 
It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  here  all  the  incidents  of  a  most  heart- 
rending sensational  romance,  so  that  no  reader  can  with  reason 
complain  of  the  book  as  slow.  The  materials  are  well  put  together, 
and  the  manners  of  the  times  are  reproduced  with  great  correct- 
ness as  concerns  the  details.  The  motive  force  that  his  love  for 
the  beautiful  girl  gave  to  Spinello's  genius  is  prettily  shown, 
while  there  is  no  attempt  to  hurry  over  the  long  years  of  hard 
labour  that  go  to  the  making  of  a  real  painter.  The  book,  as  a 
whole,  is  pretty,  and  pleasant  reading ;  but  it  i3  not  nearly  so 
clever  as  the  story  which  preceded  it,  bearing  the  odd  title  of  the 
"  Eleventh  Commandment." 

This  Undeciino  Comandamento  is  a  present-day  story,  of  which 
life  in  an  Italian  provincial  town  is  the  theme.  In  this  town 
of  Castelnuovo  there  is  an  ambitious  Sub-Prelect,  whose  wife 
receives  once  a  week ;  and  the  Wednesdays  of  the  Sub- Prefect 
form  a  sort  of  focus  of  the  local  society.  That  society  is  composed 
chiefly  of  Government  officials,  with  a  sprinkling  of  decayed  off- 
shoots of  noble  families.  The  Countess  Berta  Gamberini  and 
Adela  lluzzane  were  the  two  rival  beauties  who  formed  the 
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poles  round  -which  this  little  world  revolved.  The  money  of 
the  one  might  be  weighed  against  the  ancient  lineage  of  the 
other.  As  to  their  personal  attractions  opinion  differed,  ladies 
generally  giving  the  palm  to  the  Countess,  while  gentlemen 
were  attracted  by  the  piquancy  of  Adela,  who  wore  her  hair 
cropped,  and,  having  no  female  relations,  and  her  sole  guardian 
being  an  old  uncle  whom  she  could  twist  round  her  finger, 
indulged  in  any  eccentric  whim  she  felt  inclined  to.  No  su.'t- 
able  husband  has  as  yet  presented  himself  for  either  of  the 
damsels,  when  suddenly  the  society  of  Castelnuovo  is  stirred  up 
"by  the  appearance  of  a  real  live  Duke  in  its  midst.  lie  has  been 
attracted  by  the  geological  treasures  to  be  found  in  the  neighbour- 
ing mountains.  But,  unlike  most  of  the  votaries  of  science,  he  is 
young,  handsome,  and  as  fond  of  society  as  society  is  of  him.  His 
presence  gives  new  life  to  the  Wednesday  receptions,  and  nothing 
is  wanting  but  that  the  Duke  should  fall  in  love  with  the  pretty 
Adela,  an  alliance  for  which  the  Sub-Prefect  has  laid  many 
ambitious  schemes,  and  which  he  is  determined  to  bring  about,  as 
he  thinks  the  ducal  family,  to  whose  funds  Adela's  money  will 
prove  a  tempting  bait,  will  help  him  to  the  promotion  for  which 
he  sighs,  if  he  can  only  succeed  in  bringing  about  the  match.  So 
he  gets  the  ear  of  the  old  uncle,  and  tries  to  bribe  him  to  force  his 
niece  into  the  marriage  by  the  promise  of  a  decoration. 

Just  then  the  minds  of  the  townsfolk  were  mightily  exercised 
by  the  doings  of  the  eccentric  inmates  of  a  monastery  in  the 
neighbourhood.  When  the  monks  were  turned  out  the  building 
was  bought  by  a  company  of  gentlemen,  who,  like  a  second  order 
of  the  monks  of  Thelema,  have  thus  secluded  themselves  from  the 
world  in  order  the  better  to  follow  the  bent  of  their  own  will. 
Hatred  of  women  and  love  of  books  are  the  main  principles  of  the 
new  order,  each  member  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  some 
several  science.  The  brethren  had  been  fine  gentlemen  by  pro- 
fession, who,  finding  the  calls  of  society  too  much  for  them,  or 
having  been  crossed  in  love,  had  fled  the  "  madding  crowd  ".to 
enjoy  at  their  ease  the  luxury  of  leisure.  No  vows  bound  them 
to  the  practice  of  asceticism,  though  with  the  house  they  had 
adopted  the  habit  of  its  former  inmates,  and  went  about  in  the 
comfortable  carelessness  of  tobacco-coloured  monkish  raiment. 
This  strange  whim  met  with  small  sympathy  from  the  country- 
folk, among  whom  the  old  monastery  was  known  as  the  "Gonveuto 
dei  Matti."  At  the  gate  of  this  singular  community  there  appeared 
one  day  two  strangers,  a  young  man  and  an  old,  who  presented 
themselves  as  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Order.  They  were 
uncle  and  nephew.  At  first  objections  were  raised  on  the  score  of 
the  nephew's  youth,  it  being  the  one  stringent  rule  of  the  order 
that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  join  it  until  he  had  reached  a 
mature  age,  and  had  made  a  full  trial  of  the  world  before  he 
sought  a  refuge  from  it  in  the  cloister.  However,  as  the  uncle 
satisfied  the  superior  that  he  was  the  young  man's  sole  guardian, 
it  was  finally  settled  that  his  nephew  should  be  admitted  to  a  sort 
of  novitiate,  as  a  probation  before  definitively  casting  in  his  lot 
■with  the  brethren.  The  young  novice  donned  the  frock,  and  was 
soon  the  universal  favourite,  while  the  old  gentleman,  finding  the 
cooking  very  much  to  his  mind,  was  perfectly  contented. 

Meanwhile  Castelnuovo  was  in  despair,  for  its  most  shining  light 
had  disappeared.  Adela  and  her  uncle  had  gone  away  for  a  short 
sojourn  at  Milan,  ostensibly  to  see  about  the  resetting  of  the  family 
diamonds.  However,  as  days  passed  and  no  answers  were  re- 
ceived to  the  letters  that  were  written  to  them,  suspicions  were 
aroused  that  they  had  given  a  false  route,  and  had  slipped  oil'  some- 
where else  to  enjoy  themselves  on  the  slv.  As  usual  when  people 
show  a  disposition  to  keep  their  whereabouts  a  secret,  their  friends 
and  neighbours  made  it  the  one  absorbing  business  of  their  lives 
to  find  it  out.  The  Sub-Prefect,  indignant  with  old  Signor 
Prospero  for  thus  giving  him  the  slip  without  a  word  of  warning, 
set  his  wits  to  work,  and  soon  it  was  whispered  in  Castelnuovo 
that  the  madcap  girl  had  actually  forced  an  entrance  into  the 
"  Convento  dei  Matti."  To  spy  her  out  and  interview  her  in  her 
disguise  was,  of  course,  the  next  thing  to  be  done,  and  the  surly 
old  porter  was  nearly  driven  wild  by  the  constant  accession  of 
strangers  that  presented  themselves  at  the  convent  gate,  trying  to 
gain  admittance  on  the  most  frivolous  pretences.  Luckily  the 
young  brother  Seratino,  as  the  brethren  called  him  on  account  of 
his  youth,  managed  to  elude  the  prying  eyes  of  the  Sub- 
Prefect  when  he  at  last  forced  an  entrance,  on  the  plea  of  urgent 
business  with  the  Prior.  However,  by  this  time  each  several 
member  of  the  order  began  to  have  his  suspicions  about  the  sex  of 
the  charming  novice,  though  they  held  their  tongues  on  the  subject, 
for  fear  of  losing  so  pleasant  a  member  of  their  society.  At  last 
a  chapter  of  the  order  was  convened  to  consider  the  propriety 
of  expelling  the  intruder.  The  brethren  got  to  loggerheads  about 
it,  for  most  of  them  were  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  "be  not  only 
ungentlemanly  but  base  to  let  the  lady  who  had  trusted  to  their 
honour,  and,  like  themselves,  weary  of  the  world,  had  sought  a 
refuge  among  them,  know  that  they  had  discovered  her  secret,  and 
so  drive  her  from  her  retreat ;  and  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that 
they  ought  to  go  on  ignoring  their  discovery,  and  continue  petting 
brother  Serafino  as  before  for  as  long  as  he  or  she  chose  to  stay 
among  them.  However,  to  this  the  Prior  would  in  no  wise  agree. 
For  the  first  time  since  the  formation  of  the  order,  hot  words 
passed  between  the  brethren,  challenges  were  exchanged,  and  a 
duel  was  imminent ;  and  the  dispute  ended  in  the  break-up 
and  dispersion  of  the  community  by  common  consent.  Mean- 
while, the  novice  who  was  the  cause  of  all  the  discord 
had  been  an  unseen  auditor  of  the  debate  of  the  chapter, 
and  as  soon  as  she  heard  that  her  secret  had  come  out  she 


fled  with  her  old  uncle  as  precipitately  as  they  had  come,  and 
was  well  on  the  way  to  Castelnuovo  before  the  stormy  meeting  had 
dispersed.  The  Prior,  however,  found  that  the  fugitive  had  taken 
his  heart  along  with  her,  and  sought  her  out  and  finished  his 
wooing  in  more  commonplace  attire  and  surroundings.  How  that 
wooing  sped,  and  how,  after  the  pretty  Adela  becarjae  the 
Contessa  Gualandi — for  the  Prior,  too,  had  a  title  in  the  world — 
the  gossips  of  Castelnuovo  consented  to  overlook  the  escapade  that 
had  so  happy  an  ending,  is  told  with  great  liveliness,  and  the  good- 
natured  old  uncle  is  made  perfectly  happy  by  seeing  his  niece  united 
to  a  husband  as  much  to  his  mind  as  he  is  to  hers,  a  consumma- 
tion which  seemed  almost  too  good  to  be  believed  in.  What  the 
Eleventh  Commandment  is  does  not  appear  very  plainly  ;  but  the 
story  is  most  amusingly  told  in  a  witty  and  playful  style,  which 
carries  the  reader  so  well  along  with  it  that  he  is  averse  to  lay 
down  the  book  till  he  has  fairly  landed  the  leading  characters. 


THE  LATE  PROVOST  OF  ORIEL. 

IT  cannot  exactly  be  said  that  the  death  of  the  venerable  Provost 
of  Oriel,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-three,  removes  a 
prominent  figure  from  Oxford  life.  In  the  first  place,  Dr.  Hawkins 
had  retired  eight  years  ago  from  residence  at  Oriel,  and  from  all 
active  discharge  of  his  duties  as  head  of  the  College,  which  de- 
volved on  the  Vice-Provost,  Mr.  Monro,  and  has  since  then  lived 
at  his  country  house  at  Rochester.  His  death  of  course  throws 
open  the  oilice  to  competition,  and  for  the  first  time  to  lay  compe- 
tition, as  the  canonry  which  formed  part  of  its  endowment  has 
now  been  annexed  to  the  ill-endowed  chair  of  Scripture  Exegesis, 
which  happens  by  a  curious  coincidence  to  be  also  vacant  at  this 
moment  through  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Liddon.  But  neither  can 
it  be  said  that  the  late  Provost,  though  so  long  a  well-known  and 
familiar  figure  at  Oxford,  ever  exercised  any  commanding  influence 
as  a  leader  of  thought  in  the  University  or  the  Church.  His  tone 
of  mind  was  crit  ical  and  cautious  rather  than  original,  and  his 
characteristic  attitude  was  not  such  as  to  conciliate  disciples  or 
kindle  enthusiasm.  He  belonged  to  what  may  be  called  the 
broader  section  of  the  old  High  and  Dry  School,  and  disliked  in- 
novations either  religious  or  academical  beyond  a  very  limited 
range,  and  hence  he  had  little  sympathy  with  either  of  the  two 
great  intellectual  movements,  the  Tractarian  and  the  Rational- 
istic, which  passed  successively  over  the  Oxford  world  of  his  day. 
Cardinal  Newman's  account  in  the  Apologia  of  his  personal 
influence  over  himself  remarkably  illustrates  this  temper  of  mind; 
the  italics  are  ours : — "  He  was  the  first  who  taught  me  to  weigh 
my  words,  and  to  be  cautious  in  my  statements.  He  led  me  to 
that  mode  of  limiting  and  clearing  my  sense  in  discussion  and  in 
controversy,  and  of  distinguishing  between  cognate  ideas,  and  of 
obviating  mistakes  by  anticipation.  .  .  .  He  is  a  man  of  most 
exact  mind  himself,  and  he  used  to  snub  me  severely  on  reading, 
as  he  was  kind  enough  to  do,  the  first  Sermons  that  I  wrote  and 
other  compositions  that  I  was  engaged  upon."  He  did,  however, 
though  probably  beyond  his  own  knowledge  or  intention,  influence 
Mr.  Newman's  mind  at  the  time  in  a  catholicizing  direction,  as 
well  by  the  books  he  lent  him  as  by  giving  him  a  copy  of  his 
famous  University  Sermon  on  "  Unauthoritative  Tradition."  But 
the  special  interest  of  Dr.  Hawkins's  life  lies  not  so  much  in  any 
paramount  influence  which  he  exerted  over  others  as  in  the 
exceptional  prominence  of  the  men  and  the  events  he  was  brought 
into  contact  with  during  his  long  University  career,  and  the 
marvellous  changes  he  lived  to  witness  during  the  half-century  of 
his  provostship  as  well  in  Oriel  and  Oxford  as  in  the  entire  social, 
political,  and  religious  condition  of  the  age.  Born  in  the  very 
year  of  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  elected  to  his 
fellowship  two  years  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  to  the 
headship  of  his  College  the  year  before  the  Catholic  Emancipation 
Act  was  passed,  he  seems,  while  as  yet  the  grave  has  scarcely 
closed  over  him,  and  while  many  who  knew  him  intimately  and 
many  more  to  whom  his  erect  form  and  sharp,  clear-cut,  face  with 
its  wreath  of  snow-white  hair  remain  among  their  most  familiar 
recoilectious  are  still  actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  life,  already 
to  belong  rather  to  history  than  to  the  living  world.  Nor  can  it 
be  forgotten  that  in  his  person  passes  away,  if  not  by  any  means 
the  greatest,  the  last  but  one — a  far  greater  than  himself — of  that 
historic  group,  including  Keble,  Whateley,  and  Arnold,  who 
combined  to  make  the  name  of  Oriel  illustrious. 

It  was  in  182S,  the  same  year  when  Dr.  Arnold,  partly  through 
his  own  strong  recommendation,  was  elected  head-master  of 
Rugby,  that  Hawkins  succeeded  to  the  provostship  of  Oriel,  in 
place  of  Copleston,  author  of  the  Prcclectiones  Acadeinicce — con- 
sidered at  the  time  a  model  of  Ciceronian  Latiuity — who  had 
been  raised  to  the  See  of  Liandaff.  His  election  strangely  enough 
was  brought  about  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Newman,  who 
thereupon  succeeded  him  as  vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  the  rival  candidates 
being  Tyler,  a  late  Fellow  of  the  College  and  then  a  London  rector, 
and  John  Keble.  The  latter  is  said  to  have  jokingly  proposed  that 
"  the  Fellow  sshould  divide  the  prize,  giving  Tyler  the  red  gown, 
Hawkins  the  work,  aud  himself  the  money."  But  the  choice  really 
lay  between  Hawkins  aud  Keble.  It  is  idle  now  to  speculate  on 
the  reasons  which  may  have  induced  Mr.  Newman  to  throw  his 
whole  weight  on  the  side  of  Hawkins  ;  but  it  is  impossible 
not  to  feel,  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  how  much  really 
hinged  on  the  decision,  not  only  as  regards  the  fortunes  of 
Oriel,  but  of  the  English  Church.    The  Christian  Year,  indeed, 
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would  not  in  any  case  have  been  lost  to  the  world,  for 
it  had  appeared  the  year  before ;  but  the  later  studies  and  ener- 
gies of  its  author  must  inevitably  have  been  directed  into  a 
somewhat  different  channel  if,  instead  of  going-  down  to  a  country 
living,  where  he  had  ample  leisure  to  devote  himself  to  the  theo- 
logical and  ecclesiastical  questions  of  the  day,  he  had,  during  that 
busy  and  eventful  period,  occupied  the  headship  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous College  in  Oxford.  Still  greater  might  have  been  the 
difference  as  regards  Mr.  Newman's  career,  and  the  whole  history 
of  the  Tractarian  movement  which  so  largely  depended  on  hiui,  if 
his  activity  had  not  been  forcibly  diverted  from  the  tutorial  work 
of  his  College,  to  which  he  had  keenly  addicted  himself,  and 
thus  driven  by  no  seeking  of  his  own.  to  find  satisfaction  in 
another  and  wider  sphere.  In  1828,  to  cite  Mr.  Mozley's  words, 
"  with  a  Provost  who  owed  his  election  to  him,  himself  tutor,  and 
with  two  other  tutors,  Robert  Wilberforce  and  Ilurrell  Froude, 
entirely  devoted  to  him,"  he  seemed  to  have  the  College  at  his 
feet.  Within  two  years  he  and  his  friends  had  found  themselves 
compelled  by  the  action  of  the  new  Provost  to  resign  their  tutor- 
ships. They  had  desired  to  introduce  some  reforms — moderate 
enough  when  compared  with  subsequent  changes — into  the  College 
system,  such  as  the  use  of  modern  books  to  illustrate  the  ancient 
classics,  paying  an  exacter  regard  to  the  character  and  special  gifts 
of  each  undergraduate,  and  establishing  a  closer  relation  between 
tutor  and  pupil.  Dr.  Hawkins  would  not  hear  of  it ;  he  thought 
the  scheme  revolutionary,  and  moreover  a  menace  to  his  own 
supreme  authority,  and  "  his  idea,"  says  Mr.  Mozley , "  was  the  French 
king's,  L'etat,  cest  moi."  It  would  even  then  have  been  an  almost 
unprecedented  stretch  of  authority  for  the  Head  of  a  College  to 
dismiss  his  tutors  without  some  better  reason  than  a  mere  difference 
of  opinion,  but  the  Provost  did  what  came  practically  to  just  the 
same  thing.  He  "  announced  that  no  more  undergraduates  would 
be  entered  to  their  names,  so  that  in  three  years  they  would  have 
no  classes  at  all,"  and  he  anticipated  their  resignation,  which 
speedily  followed  this  announcement,  by  a  far  more  revolutionary 
innovation  on  existing  practice  than  any  which  they  had  advocated, 
when  he  called  in  Hampden,  a  former  Fellow  who  was  then  mar- 
ried, to  give  the  College  lectures  in  their  place.  We  may  add  that 
while  his  power  lasted — and  heads  of  colleges  were  little  less  than 
autocrats  before  the  first  University  Commission — Dr.  Hawkins 
was  always  apt  to  be  somewhat  arbitrary  in  his  exercise  of  it,  and 
if  he  was  respected,  he  was  feared  rather  than  liked,  especially  by 
his  undergraduates,  whom  he  was  much  in  the  habit  ot  snubbing 
severely,  as  Dr.  Newman  words  it.  A  circuinstauce,  which  oc- 
curred some  twenty  years  after  this  affair  of  the  tutorships, 
may  serve  to  exemplify  our  meaning.  A  gentleman  from  another 
College,  whom  he  had  reason  to  suspect  of  belonging  to  the 
Irvingite  Community,  called  on  the  Provost  before  the  fellowship 
examinations  to  put  down  his  name  as  a  candidate.  He  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  cross-question  his  visitor  closely  on  his  religious 
opinions,  and  in  spite  of  his  assurance  that  he  was  prepared  ex 
animo  to  subscribe  the  39  Articles,  and  was  a  regular  attendant 
at  the  Chapel  Services  and  Communions,  refused  to  allow  him 
to  stand.  "  You  may  believe  all  we  do,"  he  observed,  "  but  you 
believe  a  good  deal  more,  and  that  won't  do."  The  Provost  had 
the  absolute  power  of  refusing  permission  to  stand,  and  he  would 
of  course  have  been  authorized  and  even  bound  at  that  time  to  re  ject 
a  candidate  who  declined  to  subscribe  the  Anglican  formularies ; 
but  it  was  a  very  arbitrary  exercise  of  his  official  rights  to  go 
behind  the  declaration  of  one  who  professed  himself  ready  to 
comply,  and  in  fact  did  comply,  with  all  the  statutable  require- 
ments of  the  University  in  the  matter.  On  another  occasion  he 
displayed  the  same  animus  in  a  characteristic  but  amusing  manner 
towards  a  member  of  his  own  College  of  excellent  abilities  but 
feeble  health,  who  had  therefore  felt  unable  to  go  in  for  classical 
honours.  The  Provost  knew  this  well,  but  did  not  choose  to 
recognize  the  plea,  and  accordingly  took  occasion  one  day  at  his 
own  dinner-table,  after  the  schools  were  over,  but — as  he  had  for- 
gotten— before  the  result  was  announced,  to  ask  the  offender  what 
class  he  had  taken.  This  time  he  found  his  match  ;  "  The  class  list 
is  not  yet  out,  sir,"  was  the  appropriate  reply,  and  of  course  there 
was  no  more  to  be  said.  There  were  other  stories  current  in  Oriel, 
which  need  not  be  repeated  here,  showing  that,  in  spite  of  a  certain 
old-world  courtesy  of  manner,  his  way  of  addressing  undergraduates, 
and  especially  freshmen,  was  not  popular ;  there  was  something 
cold,  incisive,  and  at  times  sarcastic  about  it,  as  may  also  be  said 
mutatis  mutandis  of  his  style  of  preaching  in  the  College  Chapel. 
Nor  was  he  very  tolerant  of  deflections  in  those  under  his  control 
from  his  own  somewhat  rigid  standard  of  practice  and  opinion  in 
matters  academical  or  religious.  He  was  himself  a  double  first — 
there  were  only  two  schools  in  that  day — and  one  of  his  theories, 
not  generally  accepted,  was  that  anybody  who  took  classical 
might  also,  if  he  pleased,  take  mathematical  honours,  as  the  study 
of  mathematics  would  supply  the  requisite  relaxation  for  the 
mind  from  classical  reading.  It  was  more  from  critical  distrust 
of  new  ideas  and  an  instinctive  dislike  of  enthusiasm,  than  from 
-any  special  reverence  for  the  past,  that,  without  being  what  is 
commonly  called  narrow-minded,  he  was  in  all  his  feeliugs  and 
habits  of  thought  cautiously  conservative.  Ne  quid  nimis  was  a 
principle  deeply  ingrained  in  his  moral  and  intellectual  nature. 
Those  acquainted  with  him  will  recollect,  as  an  instance  rather 
of  his  courtesy  than  of  the  exactness  Dr.  Newman  ascribes  to 
him,  that,  at  whatever  hour  they  happened  to  meet  him  in  the 
street,  though  it  was  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  he  never  failed  to  say 

"  Good  morning  Mr.  ,"  as  he  lifted  his  cap  in  passing. 

That  a  man  thus  minded  would  have  quite  as  little  sympathy 


with  the  complete  transformation  which  has  passed  over  Oxford 
life  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  as  with  the  great  religious 
movement  which  agitated  it  to  its  depths  during  the  quarter  of  a 
century  before,  will  be  readily  understood.  It  is  not  merely  that 
all  religious  tests  and  clerical  restrictions  have  been  swept  away, 
though  that  is  a  reform  Dr.  Hawkins  could  not  be  expected  to 
approve.  But  other  changes  which  perhaps  cut  still  deeper  have 
made  the  Oxford  of  to-day  a  totally  different  place — whether  better 
or  worse  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss,  but  at  least  totally  different 
— from  the  Oxford  of  1828  or  even  of  1850.  So  vast  indeed  is  the 
revolution  that  it  is  difficult  to  realize  its  having  come  to  pass  not 
only  within  a  single  lifetime  but  during  the  official  rule  of  the  same 
Head  of  a  College.  When  Dr.  Hawkins  became  Provost  the  first  faint 
whispers  of  the  Tractarian  controversy  had  not  yet  been  heard,  and 
the  great  leader  of  the  movement  which  was  so  powerfully  to  affect 
both  Oxford  and  England  was  known  only  as  an  active  College 
tutor  of  intellectual  promise  and  Evangelical  opinions.  He  was 
Provost  still  when  that  movement  was  succeeded  by  another  of  a 
very  different  kind  which,  through  the  instrumentality  of  three 
successive  Commissions,  has  revolutionized  the  whole  discipline 
and  life  of  Oxford.  The  system  both  of  teaching  and  of  examination 
has  been  completely  remodelled,  and  a  new  professoriate  created  ; 
the  University  has  in  various  ways  been  developed  at  the  expense 
of  the  Colleges,  and  a  new  element  independent  of  Colleges  alto- 
gether, in  the  person  of  the  "  unattached,"  called  or  recalled  into 
academical  existence,  which  had  its  place  indeed  in  mediaeval 
Oxford,  but  has  been  unknown  there  for  the  last  three  centuries  ; 
the  internal  government  and  mutual  relations  of  the  Colleges  to 
each  other  have  undergone  important  modifications,  while  they 
have  lost  or  are  losing  much  of  their  old  individuality  of  character 
and  esprit  de  corps  through  the  introduction  of  married  Fellows  and 
other  causes,  the  full  result  of  which  yet  remains  to  be  worked  out. 
All  these  changes  the  late  Provost  lived  to  witness,  and  in  the 
carrying  out  of  the  greater  part  of  them  he  was  called  to  take  an 
active,  though  often  perhapsan unwilling,  part.  Heprobably  thought 
too  during  his  later  years,  with  the  last  of  that  illustrious  Oriel 
phalanx  who  still  survives  him,  that  "  Phaeton  had  got  into  the 
chariot  of  the  sun  "  ;  but  so  long  as  health  and  strength  remained 
to  him  for  the  administration  of  his  Collegiate  office — and  he  was 
eighty-five  before  he  dropped  the  reins — he  acquiesced  calmly,  if  not 
cheerfully,  in  the  new  condition  of  things,  which  reduced  him- 
self from  almost  an  autocrat  into  little  more  than  primus 
inter  pares.  It  was  a  trying  ordeal  for  one  of  his  temperament 
and  antecedents,  and  we  have  the  testimony  of  those  who  knew 
him  best  during  those  latter  years  at  Oxford  that  he  bore  the  trial 
well.  It  may  even  have  served  to  evoke  and  strengthen  those 
nobler  elements  of  his  nature  which  had  not  always  been  so  mani- 
fest on  the  surface,  but  which  in  earlier  days  had  attracted,  as 
Cardinal  Newman  assures  us,  his  hearty  love.  He  was  the  last 
survivor,  not  only  of  a  generation,  but  of  a  class  which  has  passed 
away.  For  the  Heads  of  Houses,  as  he  had  known  them,  were  a 
class  who  dwelt  apart,  like  the  denizens  of  the  Homeric  Olympus, 
in  an  awful  solitude,  and  wielded  a  power  that  could  not  easily  be 
restrained.  It  would  be  a  libel  to  say  of  them — least  of  all  could  it 
be  said  of  a  man  so  energetic  as  Dr.  Hawkins — that  they  "  lay  beside 
their  nectar,"  but  there  was  about  them  as  a  class  a  stately  and 
somewhat  frigid  grandeur,  an  air  of  otium  cum  dignitate,  though  it 
was  often  a  learned  leisure,  which  seemed  to  belong  to  a  former 
day.  At  all  events,  whether  we  regret  it  or  not,  that  peculiar  type 
of  academical  dignity,  with  which  many  of  our  readers  must  have 
once  been  familiar,  and  which  was  not  without  its  merits  or 
its  charm,  is  extinct  in  modern  Oxford.  Its  last  representative 
was  laid  to  his  rest  yesterday  under  the  shadow  of  Rochester 
Cathedral. 


LE  TIMES  S'AMUSE. 

THE  Times  has  not  maintained  its  place  as  our  chief  comic 
paper  since  the  author  of  the  dear  old  articles  on  Christmas- 
tide  and  May  Day  ceased  to  divert  the  public.    But  the  Paris 
Correspondent  has  always  done  his  duty  in  the  dullest  times,  and 
now  he  has  quite  excelled  himself.    His  article  on  "Victor  Hugo's 
play  Le  Hoi  s'amuse  may  be  regarded  as  his  masterpiece.  Whether 
we  look  at  the  courier's  English  in  which  this  essay  is  composed,  at 
the  startling  historical  theories  which  abound  in  it,  at  the  ludicrous 
ignorance  of  the  remarks  on  acting  and  actors,  or  at  the  solemn 
self-sufficiency  of  this  counsellor  of  kings  and  patron  of  princes, 
we  find  equal  reason  to  be  satisfied  and  grateful.    Le  Itoi  s'amuse, 
as  all  the  world  knows,  was  first  played  fifty  years  ago,  and  last 
Wednesday  night  only  saw  the  second  representation.    The  piece 
did  not  please  Imperial  or  Monarchical  censors,  and  it  does  not 
please  that  preserver  of  Society  the  Paris  Correspondent  of  the 
Times.    He  thinks  that  Victor  Hugo  is  insulting  France  when  he 
makes  Francis  I.  a  heartless  profligate.    M.  Victor  Hugo's  ideas 
of  history  are  singular  enough ;  but  he  is  not  quite  so  ignorant  as 
his  critic.     Francis  I.  was  as   "  merry  "  a  monarch  as  our 
Charles  II.    The  Times'  Correspondent  prefers  to  regard  him  as 
the  author  and  origin  of  the  Renaissance.    "  He  created  (!)  or  en- 
couraged that  artistic  and  literary  awakening — the  Renaissance." 
Francis  I.  did  encourage  letters  in  a  half-hearted  way,  but  he  had  not 
the  courage  to  save  Marot  from  exile,  Dolet  from  the  stake,  Bona- 
veuture  des  Periers  from  persecution,  from  which  he  seems  to  have 
found  refuge  in  suicide.  This  brilliant  hero  is  treated  by  M.  Hugo  in 
the  manner  with  which  we  are  familiar,  and  which  the  Corre- 
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spondent  of  the  Times  describes  in  his  own  peculiarly  back- 
broken  style.  That  he  should  always  call  Mme.  de  Cosse  Mrne. 
de  Cosse  is  not,  perhaps,  so  much  his  own  fault  as  that  of  the 
"readers"  of  the  Times.  Probably  Mrne.  de  Cosse  is  not  to  be 
found  in  any  accessible  book  of  reference.  But  this  exquisite 
phrase  of  the  Correspondent's  might  have  been  done  into  English 
prose : — "  Alongside  this  charm  of  scenery,  what  a  strange  sensa- 
tion at  finding  that  these  men,  masked  for  the  abduction  of  a 
will,  bear  the  names  of  Cosse  (sic),  de  la  Tour  Landry,"  and  so 
forth.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  a  "sensation"  can 
exist  "alongside  a  charm  of  scenery";  but,  if  the  sensation 
did  find  itself  in  that  attitude,  it  could  scarcely  be  other  than 

strange."  But  the  sensation  does  not  lose  its  strangeness  when 
we  learn  that  "  it  is  like  the  gold  book  of  dishonour  of  the  old 
French  nobility."  The  King  is  next  described,  oddly  enough,  as 
*  losing  the  girl  in  the  Royal  bedchamber,"  a  curious  place  to 
lose  her  in.  As  a  consequence,  Triboulet  seeks  "a  bully  who 
keeps  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  a  filthy  tavern,  to  which  his  sister, 
who  frequents  public  places,  allures  those  whom  he  robs  and  assas- 
sinates." There  Triboulet  is  to  decoy  the  King,  whom  "  Saltabadil 
— such  is  the  ruffian's  name — aided  by  his  sister  Maguelonne,  will 
assassinate."  "  The  slightly  silvered  Seine,"  and  the  preparations 
for  the  murder,  remind  the  romantic  Correspondent  of  his  beloved 
Pecq  murder,  that  topic  which  he  fondly  introduces  in  season  and 
out  of  season.  All  he  misses,  he  says,  "  is  the  lead  tubing,  but 
you  cannot  expect  everything."  You  can,  however,  get  from  this 
critic  a  great  deal  that  you  did  not  expect,  which  more  than  makes 
up  for  the  absence  of  the  beloved  tubing. 

Triboulet  thinks  he  has  got  the  King,  like  Gorgibus,  dans  le  sac. 
What  does  he  do  next,  according  to  the  Times  ?  Why,  the  infatuated 
man  "  exults,  in  100  grand  and  sonorous  stanzas  (sic),  over  the 
victim's  greatness,"  and  so  forth.  This  critic's  idea  of  a  "  stanza  " 
is  so  unlike  that  of  mortals,  that  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  what 
he  means  by  the  "  stanzas  "  of  Triboulet.  They  must  be  a  new 
addition  to  the  play  ;  perhaps  they  are  new  lyrics  composed  by  Mr. 
Swinburne,  who  seems  to  have  been  present  in  the  theatre.  But  the 
Correspondent  is  not  content  with  lending  Victor  Hugo  stanzas, 
lie  goes  on  to  improve  the  poetry  of  Francis  I.  himself.  Every  ono 
knows  the  King's  lines : — 

Souvent  femme  varic, 
Bien  fol  est  qui  s'y  fie. 

This  the  Correspondent  alters  into : — 

Souvent  femme  varie, 
Comme  bien  fol  qui  s'y  fie. 

■where  the  "  comme,"  which  destroys  at  once  sense  and  prosody,  is 
all  out  of  his  own  inventive  head.  Then  he  tells  us  that  Triboulet's 
a  declamation  and  stamping,  despite  their  intrinsic  force,  irritate 
the  spectators."    What  is  the  "  intrinsic  force  "  of  stamping  ? 

From  emendations  in  the  text  our  critic  goes  on  to  make  re- 
marks on  the  performers.  His  account  of  Mile.  Barthet  is  a 
brilliant  morsel  of  prose  which  should  not  be  lost.  This  lady,  it 
seems,  "  always  reminds  one  of  the  traveller  who  had  dreamed  of 
a  landscape  full  of  splendour,  was  searching  for  it  all  her  life,  ex- 
pected to  find  it  at  every  turn  of  the  road,  but  died  without 
realizing  it."  Who,  oh  men  and  angels !  was  this  migratory  lady, 
that  never  realized,  at  any  turn  of  her  weary  road,  the  landscape 
she  had  dreamed  of?  We  never  heard  of  any  ideal  traveller  of 
this  kind,  except  the  Englishman  who  strove  vainly  to  be  in  a 
railway  accident,  and  shot  himself  when  he  heard  that  he  had  just 
escaped  one  by  missing  his  train.  However,  it  is  agreeable  to 
learn  that  the  anonymous  lady  traveller  must  have  been  "  sweet, 
mild,  and  delicate  in  her  treatment  of  each  situation,"  for  Mile. 
Barthet,  who  is  like  the  traveller,  is  all  this.  What  the  corre- 
spondent means  is  not  that  the  actress  is  like  the  traveller,  but 
that  she  is  like  the  landscape  which  the  traveller  expected  to  be- 
hold.   "  Every  time  you  say,  it  will  be  to-morrow." 

Mme.  Samary  now  falls  a  victim  to  the  "  disagreeable  necessity 
to  be  candid "  which  the  Correspondent  admits  that  he  some- 
times feels.  If  he  was  obscure  about  Mile.  Barthet  and  the 
landscape  and  the  female  traveller,  he  is  absolutely  unintelli- 
gible when  he  comes  to  Mme.  Samary  and  the  corpses  which 
she  gathers  for  the  common  purse.  This  is  about  the  funniest 
passage  of  all,  and  we  recommend  it  to  the  attenion  of  the 
grammarian.  "  Madame  Samary  has  not  caught  the  strange,  repul- 
sive, weak,  contradictory,  and  monstrous  rule  of  Maguelonne." 
Not  easy  would  it  be  to  "  catch  "  such  a  role  if  it  offered  any  re- 
sistance. Maguelonne  is  "  the  girl  who  gathers  corpses  for  the 
common  purse  " — corpses  in  a  common  purse  remind  one  of  the 
"  pudding  in  the  envelope  "  of  Vice  Versa — ■"  yet  saves  the  one 
she  has  inveigled  by  substituting  the  unknown  victim  who  comes 
and  knocks  at  her  door."  To  inveigle  a  corpse  must  indeed  be 
hard,  not  to  say  "  contradictory  and  monstrous."  We  have  never 
read  anything  like  it,  except  in  a  prize  poem  on  the  Commune  in 
Paris.    Here  the  bard,  carried  away  by  his  exciting  topic,  sang  of 

Many  a  corpse  upon  the  threshold  laid 
Which  yesterday  with  little  children  played. 

How  does  the  artless  reader  suppose  that  Mme.  Samary  acted 
the  curious  and  contradictory  role  of  the  girl  who  "  gathered 
corpses  for  the  common  purse  "  ?    By  the  way,  what  a  line  for  a 
song,  after  Herrick,  by  the  Times,  Correspondent — 
Gather  ye  corpses  while  ye  may. 

Mme.  Samary,  to  return  to  business,  "  played  this  part  as  if 
it  were  Moliere's  Marivaux."  Moliere's  Marivaux  !  Did  not  this 
astonish  the  wisdom  of  the  Times  Office  ?  An  American  corrector 


of  the  press,  finding  Candide  mentioned,  wrote,  "  verify  this  by 
Smith's  Classical  Dictionary."  Did  the  'Times'1  people  look  for  the 
Marivaux  of  Moliere,  that  previously  unheard-of  drama,  in  Smith's 
Classical  Dictionary  ?  What  would  they  think  if  their  critic 
spoke  of  acting  "  the  Congreve  of  Shakspeare  "  or  "Ben  Jonson's 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher "  ?  Surely,  even  at  the  Times 
Office,  Marivaux  is  known  as  the  author  of  Marianne  and 
a  variety  of  other  works.  Do  they  really  imagine  that 
Marivaux  is  a  work  by  the  author  of  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules  ? 
This  amazing  ignorance  surprised  us,  till  we  consulted  Vapereau. 
for  "  Madame  Plessis."  The  Correspondent  has  invented  a 
"Madame  Plessis,"  who  says  to  Tartuff'e — "  Finissez,  je  suis  fort 
chatouilleuse."  The  Correspondent  was  thinking  (if  the  word  may 
be  used  in  this  connexion)  of  Mme.  Arnould  Plessy.  According 
to  Vapereau,  this  lady's  favourite  pieces  were  "  cedes  de  Marivaux, 
Tartufe  et  le  Misanthrope."  Now,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  that 
even  the  Paris  Correspondent  should  think  Marivaux  a  play  by 
Moliere,  did  something  of  this  sort  happen  ?  Did  some  one  in  the 
Times  Office  seek  vainly  to  verify  Tartufe  in  Smith's  Classical  Dic- 
tionary, The  Post-Office  Directory,  The  Directory  of  Director st 
The  Peerage,  Lempriere,  and  kindred  works  ?  Did  he  then,  in 
despair,  pursue  "  Madame  Plessis  "  in  Vapereau,  light  on  Mme. 
Arnould  Plessy,  and  somehow  mix  up  the  "Marivaux"  he  found 
in  the  passage  we  have  quoted  with  the  Tartufe  about  which  he 
wanted  information ?  This  is  a  mere  conjecture,  "thrown  out" 
at  one  of  the  most  mysterious  problems  of  our  day.  We  can  only 
say  that  the  coincidence  between  Vapereau's  words — "  les  pieces 
qu'elle  joua  de  plus  habituellement  furent,  avec  cedes  de 
Marivaux,  Tartufe  et  le  Misanthrope  " — and  the  Correspondent's 
words — "  the  Marivaux  of  Moliere," — may  not  impossibly  be  thus 
explained. 

The  Correspondent's  fun  is  not  nearly  exhausted.  He  has  much 
more  that  is  odd  to  say  about  Triboulet.  He  ends  with  a  story  in 
the  manner  of  Captain  Sumph.  "In  1872,  after  having  seen  the 
Comte  de  Chambord  at  Antwerp,  I  had  the  honour  of  travelling 
with  the  Due  d'Aumale  to  Versailles."  "  A  devilish  interesting 
story,  Sumph,"  is  all  the  reward  the  Captain  used  to  receive  for 
his  anecdotes,  and  we  have  no  more  to  give  the  unparalleled 
Correspondent  of  the  Times.  He  has  a  competitor  in  the 
Telegraph  who  writes  about  "  the  Renaissance  Halles  of  the 
Louvre  " ;  but  that,  we  sincerely  hope,  is  a  mere  freak  of  the 
compositors. 


A  HISTORY  OF  FASHION. 

MAUGUSTIN  CHALLAMEL,  in  the  introduction  to  his 
•  History  of  Fashion  in  France,  which  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey 
and  Mr.  John  Lillie  have  taken  the  trouble  to  translate  from  the 
French  (London :  Sampson  Low  and  Co.),  remarks  that  "  grace, 
vivacity,  and,  we  must  add,  caprice,  are  the  prevailing  character- 
istics of  Frenchwomen."  He  might  have  added  with  perfect 
justice  that  a  keen  eye  to  the  main  chance  is  also  not  in- 
frequently a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Frenchwomen,  and 
he  would  not  perhaps  have  been  very  much  mistaken  if  he 
had  said  that  it  is  to  the  strong  business  aptitude  of  some 
of  his  countrywomen  that  the  constant  changes,  which  to 
the  masculine  mind  seem  so  causeless  and  unintelligible,  are 
due.  The  great  milliners  and  dressmakers  of  Paris  govern,  to 
a  large  extent,  fashion  in  female  dress,  and,  in  common  with  no 
inconsiderable  number  of  their  fellow-creatures,  strongly  desire  to 
make  as  much  money  as  possible,  while,  in  common  with  but  few 
of  their  fellow- creatures,  they  see  their  way  clearly  to  carrying  out 
this  fervent  and  heartfelt  desire.  In  order  that  dressmakers  may 
make  plenty  of  money  it  is  necessary  that  fashions  should  change 
frequently;  and,  moreover,  it  is  necessary,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
more  than  once,  that  they  should  change  in  a  marked  manner, 
so  that  there  may  be  no  possibility  of  deftly  altering  or 
furbishing  up  last  season's  hat,  or  mantle,  or  gown,  but 
that  any  attempt  to  do  so  may  be  detected  at  once,  and 
the  offender  subjected  to  that  contempt  which  all  true  and 
pure  women  must  feel  for  base  and  unfeminine  conduct.  Good 
care  is  therefore  taken  by  those  who  rule,  and  who  naturally 
desire  to  get  as  much  out  of  their  subjects  as  they  can,  to  make 
alterations  frequent,  and  to  prevent  any  evasion  of  the  edicts 
which  are  given  out.  M.  Challamel  is  hardly  fair  to  his  country- 
women when,  after  referring  so  pleasingly  to  their  grace  and 
vivacity,  he  slips  in  the  word  caprice.  This  is  scarcely  courteous 
of  him,  and  by  no  means  fair.  He  might  as  well,  had  he  been 
speaking  of  fluctuations  in  prices  and  interest,  have  spoken 
pointedly  of  the  caprice  of  the  Jews.  He  is  scarcely  more 
happy  in  what  he  goes  on  to  say,  in  the  passage  succeeding 
that  which  we  have  just  quoted,  about  Frenchwomen,  respecting 
whom  he  certainly  speaks  with  some  audacity.  "  With  some 
very  few  exceptions/'  he  remarks,  "  we  shall  find  the  qualities 
(so  the  translator  renders  qualites)  or  failings  of  our  charming 
countrywomen  reproduced  in  their  mode  of  dress."  Now  if  this 
startling  assertion  is  true,  the  "  qualities  "  and  ladings  of  French 
ladies  must,  within  a  comparatively  short  time,  have  varied  in  a 
manner  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  mankind,  or  rather  of 
womankind.  The  reader  has  only  to  turn  to  the  pictures  in 
the  latter  part  of  M.  Challamel's  erudite  volume  to  see  how 
territic  the  variations  must  have  been.  From  1S60  to  1867, 
according  to  him,  and  in  this  matter  he  will  be  confirmed  by 
those  who  can  remember  that  not  very  remote  period,  it  was 
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the  delight  of  Frenchwomen — followed,  of  course,  in  the  true 
female  spirit  of  unquestioning  faith  by  women  all  over  Europe — 
to  distend  their  skirts  by  various  contrivances  so  as  to  obtain 
si  huge  circumference.  After  a  time  the  amplitude  of  the 
skirt  was  diminished,  and  in  1870  it  had  grown  considerably 
smaller  ;  and,  after  this  year,  it  still  continued  to  shrink,  until,  in 
1877  and  1878,  it  had  become  almost  as  narrow  as  was  compatible 
with  walking  or  waddling.  Now,  does  a  skirt,  which  is  undeniably 
an  important  portion  of  female  costume,  indicate  a  "  quality  "  or  a 
failing?  "What  was  the  merit  which  was  so  pre-eminent,  or  the 
failing  which  was  so  terribly  bad,  in  1867,  and  why  had  the  merit 
or  failing  vanished  in  1878?  Changes  are  rapid  in  these  days,  no 
doubt ;  but  still  it  is  curious  to  find  a  main  characteristic  of  the 
more  important  half  of  humanity  disappearing  with  such  extraor- 
dinary rapidity. 

M.  Challamel,  in  spite  of  his  thorough  study  of  the  subject, 
is,  it  is  to  be  feared,  a  little  hasty  in  the  generalization  we 
bave  quoted,  and  he  is  perhaps  still  more  unfortunate  in  another 
•which  is  given  in  the  same  page  of  his  Introduction.  After 
quoting  the  dictum  of  "  a  woman  of  tact  and  observation,"  who 
said  it  is  perhaps  allowable  to  be  sentimental  in  a  sky-blue 
bonnet,  but  one  must  not  cry  in  a  pink  one,"  he  observes  that 
"  This  remark  as  to  the  fitness  of  dress  shows  that  Frenchwomen 
are  properly  attentive  to  the  harmony  that  should  exist  between 
the  moral  state  of  a  person  and  the  garments  suitable  for  her  wear." 
Now,  while  fully  admitting  the  profundity  of  the  lady's  remark, 
and  the  justice  of  her  assumption  that  a  woman  will  always  know 
beforehand  when  she  will  have  to  be  sentimental  or  to  cry, 
M.  Challamel's  generalization  still  seems  to  us  a  rather  bold  one. 
Without  in  the  least  imitating  French  novelists,  who  appear  to 
think  that  the}'  cannot  exaggerate  the  wickedness  of  their  country- 
women, it  may  fairly  be  said  that  there  are  in  Paris,  as  ia  other 
capitals,  a  considerable  number  of  ladies  whose  moral  state  is  not 
quite  what  strict  ethics  require.  How  do  they  show  in  their 
costume  their  regard  for  that  harmony  of  which  M.  Challamel 
speaks  with  such  feeling  ?  This  he  in  no  way  indicates,  for 
a  quotation  which  he  gives  from  Madame  de  Girardin  fails 
to  make  matters  any  clearer.  We  fear  that,  although  aided 
by  female  tact  and  observation,  and  able  to  understand  the 
preordained  harmonies  between  bonnets  and  the  affections,  the 
historian  of  fashion  has  gone  a  little  astray.  Indeed,  owing  no 
doubt  to  the  feminine  nature  of  the  subject  he  has  chosen,  M. 
Challamel  seems  not  only  to  be  betrayed  into  error  by  too  hasty 
statements,  but  also  to  be  not  a  little  inconsistent.  Thus,  in  the 
page  from  which  we  have  quoted  he  says  that  a  Frenchwoman 
maintains  that "  fashion  is  never  ridiculous,  because  good  sense  is 
never  wanting  in  France  to  curb  extravagance,  and  good  taste 
will  ever  preserve  the  harmonious  proportions  that  are  an  inherent 
necessity  in  dress."  Yet,  three  pages  afterwards,  he  observes  that 
"  it  frequently  happens  that  the  general  public  will  accept  any 
costume,  however  eccentric,  which  has  been  worn  by  a  celebrated 
person,"  and  goes  on  to  tell  how  Mile.  Mars  set  the  fashion  of 
wearing  yellow  gowns  by  appearing,  sorely  against  the  grain,  and 
with  much  misgiving,  in  a  gown  made  of  terry  velvet  of  this 
colour,  which  a  manufacturer  had  entreated  her  to  advertise  for 
him.  We  can  quite  believe  the  story,  an  d  do  not  doubt  that  a 
large  n  umber  ot  ladies  arrayed  themselves  in  a  very  costly  and 
hideous  material  merely  because  Mile.  Mars  had  done  so;  but  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  that  which  the  Frenchwoman, 
according  to  M.  Challamel,  maintains  is  to  be  reconciled  with 
what  the  public — i.e.  of  course  the  female  public — according  to  M. 
Challamel,  does.  If  good  sense  is  never  wanting  to  curb  extrava- 
gance, and  if  good  taste  ever  preserves  harmonious  proportions,  how 
is  it  that  women  will  adopt  any  costume,  however  eccentric,  even 
accepting  yellow  terry  because  it  has  been  worn  by  an  actress  ? 
M.  Challamel  has  been  so  uugallant  as  practically  to  contradict  a 
remark  which  is  supposed  to  represent  the  opinion  of  his  country- 
women. No  doubt  he  is  right,  and  they  sometimes  have  strange 
aberrations  ;  but  these,  alter  all,  are  exceptional ;  and,  in  the  main, 
fashion  is  governed  by  strictly  logical  laws,  based  on  the  laudable 
desire  for  gain  which  actuates  those  who  engage  in  trade. 

If,  however,  the  ingenious  French  writer  has  not  been  happy  in 
his  attempt  to  account  for  the  vagaries  of  fashion,  and  has  got 
rather  into  a  mess  over  the  moral  state  of  his  countrywomen, 
while  failing  to  recognize  their  sterling  business  capacity,  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  his  work  is  without  value.  On  the 
contrary,  his  history  of  female  attire  in  France  is  decidedly 
interesting — in  so  far,  at  least,  as  any  work  on  clothes  can 
be  interesting — and  he  succeeds  in  giving  a  very  readable  and 
fairly  complete  illustrated  history  of  costume  from  the  days  of 
the  Merovingian  Monarchy  to  those  of  the  Second  Republic. 
Though,  at  first  sight,  it  seems  strange  to  see  mediaeval  costumes 
drawn  in  style  singularly  suggestive  of  the  Journal  des  Modes, 
it  is  pleasantly  instructive  to  have  the  costumes  of  other  days 
so  clearly  brought  before  the  eye,  and  no  one  will  be  disposed 
to  be  severe  on  M.  Challamel  who  thinks  of  the  number  of  people 
who  will  like  to  see  these,  and  remembers  what  a  priceless 
treasure  his  book  will  be  to  young  ladies  who,  having  with 
some  tremulou?  misgivings  accepted  au  invitation  to  a  fancy  dress 
ball,  are  much  exercised  by  the  question  of  what  to  wear.  Other 
students,  though  not  impelled  by  so  strong  a  motive,  will  be  able 
to  iearn  a  good  deal  from  M.  Challamel's  pages  and  pictures. 
.Strangely  enough  they  will  give  satisfaction  both  to  conservative 
and  progressive  female  minds,  to  believers  in  the  past  and  believers 
in  the  present.  Those  who  have  faith  in  the  wisdom  of  their 
ancestresses  will  be  able  to  point  to  the  very  beautiful,  and  at  the 


same  time  very  simple,  costumes  which,  in  former  times,  great 
French  ladies  have  worn  ;  while  those  who  do  not  believe 
in  the  good  old  days,  but  think  that  they  were  in  fact 
very  bad  old  days,  will  be  able  to  point  to  absurdities  which 
modern  female  art  and  inventiveness  would  find  it  hard  to  sur- 
pass. What  is  most  striking,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  fashion  is 
the  extraordinary  pleasure  which  at  various  times  women  have 
shown  in  disfiguring  their  heads.  We  have  no  desire  to  draw 
inferences  which  some  may  think  obvious  from  this  fact,  but 
merely  desire  to  record  it,  and  to  point  out  that  in  former  day8 
there  has  been  perhaps  more  extravagance  than  anything  that 
recent  times  have  witnessed.  At  various  periods  women  have 
delighted  in  wearing  huge  horns ;  great  padded  caps,  dwarfing  the 
features  and  giving  the  whole  figure  a  top-heavy  look ;  close- 
fitting  caps,  almost  entirely  hiding  the  hair ;  and  hoods  which, 
like  the  "  uglies  "  of  our  own  time,  must  have  made  almost  any 
features  seem  plain.  The  maximum  of  ugliness  and  inconvenience 
was  perhaps  reached  in  the  last  century,  when,  according  to  a 
fashion  which  English  caricaturists  loved  to  assail,  a  huge  edifice 
was,  with  infinite  pains,  built  up  on  the  head,  and  covered  with 
a  thick  layer  of  powder.  In  the  present  century  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  tire  so  hideous  and  uncomfortable  as  those  which 
had  been  contrived  in  preceding  centuries;  but,  if  the  head  has 
been  treated  with  comparative  moderation,  it  must  be  said  that 
in  devising  ugly  clothing  for  the  body  the  women  of  later  genera- 
tions have  quite  equalled  the  most  ingenious  of  those  who  had 
gone  before.  Any  one  who  wishes  to  realize  what  has  been 
achieved  has  only  to  look  at  the  illustrations  in  the  latter  portion 
of  M.  Challamel's  work.  With  the  exception  of  some  quite 
modern  dresses  which  the  draughtsman  has  rendered  in  a  very 
flattering  manner,  all  the  costumes  are  unsightly,  and  those  of 
1830  and  1832-42  are  certainly  hideous  in  the  extreme.  They 
were,  however,  closely  rivalled  by  the  costumes  of  the  Second 
Empire,  when  the  huge  skirts,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  were  in 
fashion  for  so  long,  and  it  is  worth  notice  that,  had  M.  Challamel 
carried  his  work  a  little  further  than  he  has  done,  he  might  have 
recorded  the  invention  of  certain  wonderful  hats,  and  of  a  coat, 
the  beauty  of  which,  like  that  of  a  Skye  terrier,  lies  in  its, 
ugliness. 


THE  LITERATURE  OF  FISHING. 

ON  the  art  of  fishing  there  are  some  who  may  think  the  last 
word  has  surely  now  been  said.  True,  the  immortal  Izaak,. 
in  the  preface  to  his  Pleasant  Curiosity  of  Fish  and  Fishing,  has 
likened  angling  "  to  the  mathematics,  that  it  can  never  be  fully 
learnt ;  at  least  not  so  fully  but  that  there  will  be  more  new  ex- 
periments left  for  the  trial  of  other  men  that  succeed  us."  Now,  no 
word  that  ever  fell  from  the  master's  lips  would  any  true  brother 
of  the  craft  so  much  as  dream  even  of  disputing.  Accredited  by 
his  authority,  are  not  even  the  wondrous  legends  of  Dubravius, 
Bishop  of  Bohemia,  very  gospel  ?  Do  we  not  feel  our  own  hearts 
touched  by  the  tears  of  Hortensius  for  the  lamprey,  "  that  he  had 
kept  long  and  loved  exceedingly,"  untimely  ravished  in  its  prime  ? 
Nevertheless,  so  many  men  have  succeeded  Izaak,  so  very  much 
has  been  said  by  fishers  of  all  degrees  of  skill  both  with  rod  and  pen,, 
that  it  is  hard  to  suppose  the  literature  already  existing  on  the 
subject  will  ever  become  so  obsolete  as  to  necessitate  a  demand 
for  a  fresh  supply.  One  can  hardly  imagine,  for  instance,  that  a 
new  order,  either  of  Acanthopteryyii  or  of  Malacopterygii  (into 
which  classes,  a  very  learned  writer  has  told  us,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  divide  the  fishy  race — a  piece  of  information  which,  we  are 
sure,  less  learned  writers  will  receive  with  infinite  gratitude) — one 
can  hardly  imagine,  we  say,  that  a  new  order  will  arise  to  which 
every  known  form  of  allurement  shall  prove  ineffectual ;  who  shall 
avoid  the  whirling  dun  with  a  pertinacity  which  Mr.  Swi  veller  or  Mr. 
Fred  Bayham  could  not  have  surpassed,  or  regard  the  best-scoured 
worm  or  the  daintiest  honey-paste  with  the  splendid  indifference 
of  an  Irish  member  to  reason.  True,  one  of  Izaak 's  successors,  a 
learned  man  who  has  explored  all  that  has  been  thought  and  said 
upon  the  subject,  from  Oppian's  Halieutiea  downward  to  Mr.  Chol- 
mondely  Penuell,  and  backward  to  the  prophet  Habakkuk,  has  said 
that,  judging  from  his  experience,  "  it  is  a  question  whether  the  high 
and  still  progressing  education  of  modern  fish  will  not  eventually 
so  bafHe  the  art  of  the  fisherman  that  he  will  consider  the  pro- 
piiety  of  retiring  from  an  unequal  contest."  "Can  we,"  he  asks, 
"  advance  our  art  so  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  advancing  intelligence 
of  our  fish  ?  "  And  he  answers,  "  We  certainly  must  try.  We 
must  make  fresh  experiments  in  angling.  We  must  seek  some 
new  inventions  in  the  way  of  tackle,  new  kinds  of  baits,  new 
methods  of  angling."  But  to  the  humble  spectator  gazing  at  the 
gorgeous  monstrosities  in  Mr.  Bernard's  window  in  Church  Place, 
or  Mr.  Farlow's  in  the  Strand,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  art  can 
still  further  outrage  nature,  or  that  mere  human  ingenuity  can 
devise  any  fresh  combination  of  steel  and  gimp,  of  trace  and. 
swivel — awful  devices,  which,  lying  there  with  all  their  glittering 
devilry  naked  to  the  eye,  force  one  to  reflect,  with  Mr.  William 
Basse,  how  poor  a  thing  will  captivate  a  greedy  mind.  If  the  art 
of  throwing  a  fly  delicately  in  the  very  centre  of  the  tell-tale 
ripples,  or  where  overhanging  boughs  suffer  but  a  hand's-breadth 
of  water  for  the  cast ;  of  spinning  the  seductive  minnow  hither 
and  thither,  leaving  not  a  cranny  of  the  foaming  pool  unsearched : 
if  these  .arts  can  be  taught  and  learned  through  the  medium  of 
printed  books,  their  mastery,  one  thinks,  must  by  this  time  be 
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assured  to  all  men.  To  hint  that  rare  old  Izaak  had  grown  obso- 
lete would  by  all  true  fishermen  be  counted  flat  blasphemy  ;  nor, 
in  truth,  is  there  any  need  that  our  love  should  do  violence  to  our 
judgment ;  for,  take  that  one  glorious  word  only  of  his,  "  Handle 
your  frog  as  though  you  loved  him,"  which  of  his  successors,  all 
honourable  men  as  they  are,  can  beat  that  for  wisdom  ?  Who 
that  has  seen — as  who  has  not? — the  clumsy  angler  grasping, 
with  hot  and  boisterous  hand,  the  tender  gudgeon,  or  bright  fresh 
worm,  so  that  all  the  beauty  and  savour  of  the  morsel  be  destroyed 
or  ever  it  touches  the  water — who  that  has  seen,  we  say,  such 
lumbering  deeds,  but  must  have  smiled  to  himself,  remeuiberiug 
that  immortal  advice,  handle  ijour  frog  as  though  you  loved  him  t 
Nevertheless,  the  years  advance ;  men  grow  wiser,  as  fishes  grow 
■warier. 

And  yet,  copious,  interesting,  instructive  as  is  the  work  with 
which  fishermen  have  enriched  our  literature,  whether  they  have 
looked  at  their  subject  with  the  eye  of  the  poet  and  lover  of 
nature,  as  did  Christopher  North  and  Oolquhoun  and  St.  John,  or 
in  the  austerely  practical  spirit  of  a  Pennell,  or  with  the  sprightly 
playfulness  of  a  Francis,  all  of  it,  or  nearly  all  of  it  (if  we  may 
express  the  doubts,  not  of  a  critic,  but  of  a  humble  and  reverential 
admirer),  seems  to  our  thinking  to  have  this  fault — that  it  is  too 
magnificent  in  its  aims,  too  far  above  the  common  herd ;  that  it 
does  not  take  sufficiently  into  account  the  common  frailties  and 
accidents  of  humanity  ;  that,  in  short,  it  is 

too  bright  and  good 
For  human  nature's  daily  food. 

If  all  the  conditions  requisite  to  the  practice  of  the  art  of 
angling  in  its  highest  and  noblest  form  were  attainable  to  all  men 
who  "  go  a-tishing,:'  no  better  guide  could  be  desired  than  these 
splendid  professors.  But  this  is  not  so,  as  none  know  better  than 
the  professors.  Not  to  every  man  does  it  happen  to  acquire  a 
salmon-river;  and  surely  not  one  man  in  a  generation  has  a  salmon- 
river  thrust  upon  him.  A  very  splendid  professor  in  our  own  day 
(not  of  fishing,  but  of  other  arts  as  gentle,  and  even  more  humane) 
was  once  taken  to  task  for  making  it  "  a  crime  against  the  higher 
culture  to  attempt  to  inform  the  ignorant."  To  which  he  made 
the  somewhat  oracular  response,  "  Need  I  point  out  that  the 
ignorant  are  not  informed  by  being  confirmed  in  a  confusion  ? " 
Perhaps  the  professors  of  the  higher  Pisciculture  might  defend 
themselves  in  a  like  manner.  They  might  answer  that  the  depths 
of  human  ignorance  and  human  fatuity  are  too  dark  and  too  pro- 
found to  be  wholly  explored  ;  and  that  a  certain  amount  of  know- 
ledge, a  certain  capacity  for  learning,  must  be  presupposed  before 
anything  can  be  taught.  Yet  even  here  would  we  venture  to  take 
issue  with  them.  We  would  not,  indeed,  urge  against  them  only, 
or  even  mainly,  that  their  method  of  instruction  is  too  technical 
or  too  laboured  to  be  of  much  real  profit  to  the  young  aspirant  for 
fishy  honours  who  has  as  yet  waged  war  with  no  mightier  game 
than  the  sprightly  stickleback.  So  much  might  probably  be  said 
of  all  books  that  profess  to  teach  the  sportive  arts  —  arts  of 
which  it  is  true,  above  all  others,  that  the  ounce  of  practice  is 
worth  the  ton  of  theory.  We  know,  for  instance,  that  when 
Mr.  Hales,  "  a  most  valiant  and  excellent  fencer,"  undertook 
in  a  printed  book  to  teach  the  "  art  or  science  of  fencing," 
he  was  but  laughed  at  for  his  labour.  Not,  it  was  allowed, 
"  but  that  many  useful  things  might  be  learnt  by  that  book ; 
but  he  was  laughed  at  because  the  art  was  not  to  be 
taught  by  words,  but  practice."  And  so,  far  be  it  from 
us  to  say  these  books  are  of  no  avail;  they  are  of  much, 
would  be  indeed  invaluable,  if  only,  as  we  have  said,  all  the 
conditions  necessary  for  them  to  avail  are  at  hand.  But 
to  those  who,  with  the  most  part  of  mankind,  are  of  means 
limited  both  in  time  and  money,  and  perhaps,  we  may  add,  in 
intellect,  they  must  profit  less.  They  presuppose  too  much,  they 
require  too  much ;  and  they  speak  too  often  in  a  tongue  not 
to  be  understanded  of  men.  "  A  skilful  Angler  ought  to  be 
a  general  scholler,  and  seene  in  all  the  liberal  sciences,  as  a 
grammarian,  to  know  how  either  to  write  or  discourse  of  his 
art  in  true  and  fitting  termes,  either  without  affectation  or 
rudenes.  .  .  .  He  should  have  knowledge  in  the  sunne,  rnoone, 
and  starres.  .  .  .  lie  should  have  knowledge  of  proportions  of 
all  sorts,  whether  circular,  square,  or  diametricale.  .  .  .  He 
ahould  not  be  unskillfull  in  musick" — and  so  on,  as  all  who  will 
may  read  in  Gervase  Markham's  Young  Sportsman's  Delight  and 
Instructor  in  Angling,  published  in  1652;  and  much  delight  they 
may  get  from  it,  though  of  instruction  perhaps  something  less,  for 
even  the  courteous  Izaak  hardly  seems  to  think  it  "  worthy  the 
perusal  of  the  unlearned  angler/'  But  who,  reading  this  list  of 
conditions  inevitable  to  true  greatness,  will  not  feel  inclined  to  cry 
to  Gervase  Markham,  even  as  Rasselas  cried  to  his  guide,  philoso- 
pher, and  friend,  "  Enough,  you  have  persuaded  me  that  no  man 
can  be  afisherman"?  It  is  related  of  Sheridan  that,  being  once 
present  at  a  dinner  where  the  honesty  and  firmness  of  certain 
patriots  were  being  lauded  to  the  skies,  he  exclaimed,  with  a  burst  of 
tears,  that  patriotism  was  an  easy  virtue  enough  for  rich  men,  but 
what  was  to  be  said  for  those  who,  with  equal  pride  and  equal  talents, 
had  never  known  what  it  was  to  have  a  shilling  of  their  own  ?  Often, 
as  we  have  made  our  despairing  way  through  the  brilliant  records  of 
prowess  with  which  the  mighty  masters  of  the  craft  are  wont  at 
once  to  elucidate  and  adorn  their  pages,  has  this  story  come  back 
to  us  with  singular  intensity. 

■Will  no  one,  then,  do  anything  for  the  humbler  votaries  of  the 
angle,  the  Levites  of  the  gentle  craft  ?  for  the  men  who  mostly 
survey  their  sport  from  the  serene,  if  inelegant,  platform  of  a 


kitchen-chair  in  a  punt;  men  who  have  never  sat  them  down  by 
the  rivers  of  Norway,  or  wept  remembering  the  victorious 
monsters  still  lurking  in  the  depths  of  Highland  lochs?  Will 
no  one  strike  a  lower  key,  subduing  his  fine  frenzy  to  the  "  familiar 
matter  of  to-day"?  We  cannot  all  get  to  Corinth;  some  of  us 
can  get  no  further  than  a  shilling  or  two  will  take  us  from 
Waterloo  Station.  Yet  they  too  are  men  and  brothers,  and  fain 
would  be  fishermen.  Have  those  mighty  masters  of  the  art,  lying 
beside  their  fly  books,  careless  of  mankind,  have  they  no  thought 
for  the  day  when  they  too  were  neophytes  ?  Though  to  them, 
favourites  of  fortune,  lie  open  now  all  the  rivers  of  Monmouth  and 
Macedon,  and  elsewhere,  where  salmons  be,  have  they  no  bowels 
of  compassion  for  those  who,  perhaps,  as  Sheridan  said,  with  equal 
pride  and  equal  talents,  are  yet  condemned  by  "  time,  strife,  and 
the  world's  lot  "  to  snatch  but  a  humble  and  intermittent  joy 
from  the  gudgeon  and  the  roach  ?  "  A  perfect  angler,"  one  of 
them  has  said,  "  is  indeed  a  perfect  man — the  TeTpdyan/os  avr/p 
of  Aristotle  "  ;  but  how  few  of  us  are  perfect  men,  how  many  must 
be  but  imperfect  anglers  ! 


FRENCH  FINANCE. 

rTHIE  controversy  which  M.Leon  Say  is  maintaining  against 
JL  his  opponents  is  not  altogether  a  struggle  of  the  Outs  to  take 
the  places  of  the  Ins ;  nor  is  it  even  a  question  of  pure  finance. 
There  is  a  larger  political  principle  at  stake.  It  is  natural,  of 
course,  that  M.  Leon  Say,  now  finding  the  essential  part  of  his 
Budget  rejected  by  his  successor,  should  defend  his  own  proposals, 
and  endeavour  to  prove  that  his  administration  of  the  finances  was 
better  than  that  of  his  successor.  It  is  likewise  natural  that  he 
should  feel  concerned  for  the  credit  of  France.  As  France  is  now 
far  surpassed  by  Germany  in  population  and  military  organization, 
she  would  be  in  a  bad  way  indeed  if  her  credit  were  to  fail  her. 
Her  influence  abroad  now  mainly  rests  upon  the  universal  belief 
that,  if  put  to  it,  she  could  raise  any  sums  that  might  be  necessary 
for  an  indefinite  number  of  years,  and  ultimately  wear  out  any 
antagonist  except  England.  If,  then,  her  credit  were  seriously 
affected,  the  political  consequences  would  be  very  grave.  But 
M.  Leon  Say  does  not  really  believe  that  the  ability  of  France  to 
borrow  whatever  sums  may  be  needed  for  her  defence  is  in 
danger.  He  thinks,  no  doubt,  that  her  credit  is  affected  to 
this  extent,  that  if  she  pursues  her  present  policy  she  will 
not  be  able  to  borrow  as  advantageously  as  she  otherwise 
could.  He  believes  also  that  her  present  policy  is  incon- 
veniencing the  money  market,  and  is  lowering  her  financial 
prestige.  But  that  her  fighting  capacity  is  endangered  M.  Leon 
Say  does  not  pretend,  whatever  inference  may  be  drawn  from 
his  language  by  ignorant  readers.  The  real  principle  against 
which  M.  Leon  Say  is  contending  is  the  administration  of  the 
railways  by  the  State.  After  the  Franco-German  war  the 
people  of  France  suddenly  awoke  to  the  fact  that  they  had  been 
left  behind  in  the  race  by  Germany,  not  alone  in  regard  to 
military  organization,  but  also  in  the  opening  up  of  means  of 
communication.  The  National  Assembly,  when  paying  the  bill 
for  the  war,  had  great  difficulty  in  raising  the  taxation  necessary 
to  meet  the  growing  expenditure ;  and  it  was  brought  home  to  the 
members,  therefore,  that  if  France  was  to  go  through  the  trial 
laid  upon  her,  there  was  indispensable  need  for  untiring  industry 
and  for  the  development  of  all  her  resources.  Therefore  there 
was  a  general  determination  to  educate  the  people  and  to  open  up 
means  of  communication.  The  first  task,  however,  was  to 
reorganize  the  army,  to  reconstitute  the  materiel  of  war,  and  to 
reconstruct  the  fortresses.  This  was  at  once  taken  in  hand  by  the 
National  Assembly.  Subsequently  M.  de  Freycinet,  when  Minister 
of  Public  Works,  sketched  out  the  great  plan  now  being  carried 
into  execution  for  constructing  railways,  canals,  and  harbours,  and 
thus  developing  the  trade  of  the  country.  Later  still  education  has 
been  made  universal  and  gratuitous,  and  there  has  been  a  large 
outlay  upon  school  buildings.  In  all  these  ways  the  expenditure 
of  the  State  has  been  enormously  augmented,  and  for  the  future 
the  estimated  outlay  upon  railways  is  yet  more  immense.  New 
lines  have  beeii  laid  out  all  over  the  country,  and  several  old  lines 
belonging  to  small  Companies  have  been  bought  up.  It  was  soon 
found,  however,  that  these  lines  could  not  pay  by  themselves.  As 
a  matter  of  course,  the  first  railways  constructed  in  France  were 
those  connecting  the  great  seats  of  industry,  and  they  have  been 
leased  by  the  State  to  six  great  Companies.  Afterwards  lines 
of  secondary  interest,  which  promised  to  be  profitable,  were  also 
constructed,  and  those  likewise  have  been  let  to  the  great  Com- 
panies. There  have,  furthermore,  been  a  few  minor  railways 
constructed  by  small  Companies.  There  remained  then  for  the 
State  only  railways  which  private  enterprise  did  not  consider 
worth  undertaking.  They  run  through  out-of-the-way  mountainous 
and  poor  districts,  or  they  connect  unimportant  towns  in  agricul- 
tural regions.  The  State  system  thus  consists  of  railways  which 
by  their  very  nature  are  deemed  to  be  unprofitable ;  and  it  soon 
began  to  impress  itself  upon  the  official  mind  that,  if  these  rail- 
ways were  ever  to  be  made  to  pay,  they  should  be  amalgamated 
with  the  systems  of  the  great  Companies.  Instead,  however,  of 
following  the  old  precedent  and  letting  these  lines  to  the  existing 
Companies,  the  policy  that  gained  most  favour  was  to  buy  out 
the  great  Companies,  and  make  the  whole  of  the  railways  of 
France  State  property. 
This  plan  has  in  its  favour  the  example  of  Germany  and 
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Belgium,  and  it  is  recommended  by  many  considerations  which 
have  much  weight  in  French  opinion  ;  but  naturally  it  was  very 
distasteful  to  the  great  Companies,  and  it  was  equally  objectionable 
to  economists  of  the  way  of  thinking  of  M.  Leon  Say.  A  strong 
opposition  then  arose  against  the  policy  of  State  purchase  of  the 
railways.  In  his  Budget  last  spring  M.  Leon  Say  condemned  the 
proposed  purchase.  lie  also  pointed  out  that  the  works  already 
constructed  had  embarrassed  the  finances;  and  that,  if  those 
planned  were  carried  out  with  the  rapidity  intended,  they  would 
add  greatly  to  those  embarrassments.  At  the  time  circumstances 
were  in  his  favour.  M.  Gambetta  had  just  fallen,  and  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  anxious  to  prevent  a  revival  of  the  Serutin  dc  lute  pro- 
posals, was  ready  to  support  anything  which  would  keep  M.  Gambetta 
out  of  otlice.  Furthermore,  the  panic  on  the  Bourse  had  created 
very  general  alarm,  and  caused  a  demand  for  M.  Say  as  Minister  of 
Finance.  For  a  little  while,  then,  he  appeared  indispensable; 
and  consequently  he  was  able  to  dictate  his  own  terms.  He  pro- 
posed, accordingly,  that  the  construction  of  railways  by  the  State 
should  be  slackened,  that  the  issue  of  a  new  loan  should  be  post- 
poned for  some  years,  and  that  arrangements  should  be  made  with 
the  six  great  Companies  to  repay  quickly  the  debts  they  owed  to  the 
State,  and  to  undertake  several  of  the  railways  which  were  to  have 
been  built  by  the  State.  In  return,  the  Government  wai  to  bind  itself 
not  to  purchase  the  railways  for  lifteen  years.  But  M.  Say  went  out  of 
office  before  his  Budget  was  voted,  and  his  successor  has  refused 
to  carry  out  the  convention  with  the  Orleans  Railway,  which  was 
the  only  one  completed  before  M.  Say's  resignation.  Thus  the 
question  of  State  purchase  of  the  railways  is  once  more  open.  It 
will  be  seen,  then,  that  in  his  criticism  of  French  finance  M.  Say 
has  an  ultimate  object  in  view.  He  is  not  merely  anxious  to 
discredit  a  successor  who  has  thrown  overboard  a  cardinal  prin- 
ciple of  his  Budget,  and  at  the  same  time  to  compel  a  better 
financial  administration  ;  he  is  desirous  to  prevent  a  policy  which 
he  believes  to  be  politically  and  economically  mischievous. 
Naturally,  therefore,  he  makes  the  most  of  everything  that  tells 
unfavourably,  and  he  leaves  out  of  sight  altogether  much  that  tells 
in  favour  of  French  finance. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  condition  of  the  finances  is  as  follows. 
The  State  Budget  somewhat  exceeds  120  millions  sterling;  and 
the  Budget  of  all  kind:',  including  the  extraordinary;  the  depart- 
mental, and  communal  expenditure,  and  also  the  Budget  on  special 
resources,  amounts  to  about  160  millions  sterling.  The  programme 
of  Fublic  Works,  if  carried  out  in  its  integrity,  involves  an  esti- 
mated outlay  of  360  millions  sterling  ;  the  existing  State  Debt  is 
about  1,000  millions  sterling;  and  the  debt  of  all  kinds,  State,  depart- 
mental, and  communal,  amounts  to  neatly  1,300  millions  sterling. 
These  figures  are  of  enormous  magnitude,  and  at  first  sight  seem  to 
bear  out  M.  Leon  Say's  most  pessimist  statements  ;  but,  after  all,  a 
State  debt  of  1,000  millions  sterling  for  France  in  the  present  day 
is  a  mere  bagatelle  compared  with  the  debt  of  the  United  Kingdom 
after  the  battle  of  "Waterloo.  Considering  all  that  France  has 
gone  through,  .and  her  losses  in  the  late  campaign,  no  real  econo- 
mist can  believe  that  her  existing  debt  overtaxes  her  strength. 
Another  point  to  remember  is  that  a  portion  of  the  debt  consists 
of  Terminable  Annuities.  It  is  part  of  M.  de  Freycinet's  scheme 
that  the  money  to  be  laid  out  upon  Fublic  Works  is  to  be  raised 
by  means  of  Redeemable  Rentes,  as  they  are  called.  The  nominal 
capital,  therefore,  exaggerates  the  debt  of  France.  Lastly,  it  is  to 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Public  Works,  even  though  they  do  not 
pay  in  a  commercial  sense,  may  yet  be  highly  profitable  to  France. 
A  railway  which  merely  covers  its  working  expenses  may  be  of  the 
greatest  value  if  it  is  of  use  in  war,  or  if  it  opens  up  new  markets 
to  a  previously  isolated  district.  Again,  France  undoubtedly  has 
hitherto  suffered  because  of  the  ignorance  of  her  people,  and  the 
outlay  she  is  incurring  in  hurrying  on  education  cannot  be  con- 
sidered extravagant.  Nor  can  it  be  said  ofthand  that  the  contem- 
plated outlay  of  360  millions  sterling  upon  future  Public  Works  is 
too  large.  The  real  question  is  whether  the  Public  Works  are  needed, 
and  would  not  be  supplied  by  private  enterprise.  If  the  railways,  when 
completed,  will  develop  the  resources  of  France,  will  open  up  new 
markets,  will  encourage  production,  will  increase  the  value  of  land 
and  the  reward  of  capital  and  labour,  and  if  the  State  alone  can  make 
them,  their  construction  cannot  but  be  advantageous,  provided 
they  are  constructed  with  a  reasonable  regard  to  economy.  This 
latter  is  the  real  weak  point  of  the  scheme  to  which  M.  Say  is  op- 
posed. Corruption  pervades  France  from  end  to  end  and  deter- 
mines Government  patronage.  Railways  are  laid  out  for  electioneer- 
ing purposes,  and  are  carried  on  without  regard  to  economj'. 
Worse  still ;  instead  of  first  deciding  upon  the  lines  of  greatest 
importance  and  completing  them,  lines  are  begun  in  every  part  of 
France  and  are  pushed  on  at  the  same  pace.  Equality  seems  to 
demand  this,  and  thus  the  taxpayers'  money  is  wasted  without  any 
adequate  return.  Another  weak  point  in  the  financial  provision 
for  these  railways  is  the  augmentation  of  the  floating  debt.  When 
M.  Leon  Say  presented  his  Budget  for  next  year  he  estimated  that 
in  December  1883  the  floating  debt  would  exceed  the  enormous 
sum  of  120  millions  sterling.  He  took  various  means  for  reducing 
this  sum,  and  as  his  Budget  has  been  revised  by  M.  Tirard,  and  as  it 
is  not  yet  delinitively  settled  what  Public  Works  are  to  be  carried 
out,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  the  real  amount  of  the  floating 
debt  is.  But  at  the  end  of  last  year  it  amounted  in  round  figures 
to  49  millions  sterling,  and  has  since  been  rapidly  growing.  When 
Sir  S.  Northeote  allowed  the  floating  debt  of  England  to  reach  30 
millions,  we  pointed  out  in  these  columns  the  danger  of  the  policy, 
and  we  urged  the  necessity  for  bringing  the  debt  within  manage- 
able proportions.    But,  as  we  have  just  stated,  the  French  floating 


debt  eleven  months  ago  exceeded  by  more  than  50  per  cent,  the 
highest  point  our  own  floating  debt  ever  reached.  So  immense  a 
floating  debt  necessarily  must  afleet  the  credit  of  the  country.  The 
money  market  is  unable  to  absorb  such  large  amounts  of  short 
dated  paper,  and  therefore  the  credit  of  the  Government  declines. 
No  doubt  there  is  a  market  for  French  Government  bills  all  over 
Europe,  but  still  a  floating  debt  of  such  magnitude  tends  to 
become  unmanageable,  weighs  unduly  upon  the  money  market,  and 
in  case  of  a  war  would  incommode  the  Government  in  issuing 
fresh  loans.  This  is  a  point  which  French  Finance  Ministers 
have  not  sufficiently  kept  in  view.  M.  Leon  Say  is  doing  a 
public  service  in  forcing  attention  to  it.  If  France  were  sud- 
denly called  upon  to  defend  herself,  and  were  obliged  therefore 
to  issue  a  great  loan,  she  would  lind  this  enormous  floating  debt 
in  her  way.  This  and  the  fact  that  her  last  loan  has  not  been 
taken  by  bona fide  investors,  but  still  remains  in  the  hands  of  the 
great  capitalists  who  took  it  on  speculation,  may  seem  to  bear  out 
M.  Leon  Say's  contention,  but  in  reality  it  does  not.  It  is  found 
in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  France,  that  the  public  will  not  buy 
Terminable  Annuities,  and  the  recent  French  loans  have  been 
issued  in  the  shape  of  Terminable  Annuities.  It  is  nothing  new, 
therefore,  to  find  that  the  public  are  willing  enough  to  take 
Perpetual  Rentes,  but  are  unwilling  to  buy  Redeemable  Three  per 
Cents.,  and  the  fact  in  no  way  testifies  to  diminished  credit  on  the 
part  of  France. 


THE  THEATRES. 

OINCE  even  the  writers  of  plays  for  nineteenth-century 
O  audiences  have  their  moment3  of  weakness,  it  is  just  possible 
that  Mr.  Piuero  may  some  day  make  an  unworthy  compliance  to 
the  pretensions  of  literature  and  print  his  "  dramatic  works."  If 
so,  we  venture  to  suggest  that  he  should  call  them  "Plays  by  an 
Actor  for  Actors."  That  will  exactly  describe  them,  and  will 
show  that  he  has  the  courage  of  his  opinions.  His  highly 
successful  and  occasionally  amusing  pieces  are  not  meant  to  show 
any  probable  action  carried  on  by  any  conceivable  character. 
They  are  written  to  supply  this  or  that  popular  actress  or  actor 
with  pegs  on  which  to  hang  the  pathetic  or  comic,  or  pathetic  and 
comic  things  she  or  be  can  do.  This  style  of  play- writing  has 
obvious  advantages  both  for  players  and  audience.  It  saves  the 
former  the  trouble  of  realizing  a  new  character,  and  gives  the 
latter  a  chance  of  seeing  and  applauding  what  they  have  seen  and 
applauded  before.  We  are  all  of  Mr.  Hardcastle's  opinion,  and 
love  old  friends.  As  Mr.  Piuero's  last  rearrangement  of  the  old 
puppets  now  being  played  at  Toole's  Theatre  is  just  what  might 
be  expected  from  such  a  method,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  bore  the 
benevolent  reader  by  any  sketch  of  its  so-called  plot  or  any 
analysis  of  what  Mr.  Pinero  would  call  its  characters.  We  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  just  indicating  what  opening  he  has  given  to 
Mr.  Toole,  and  what  to  the  very  competent  actors  who  support 
him  ;  concerning  the  actresses  even  less  need  be  said. 

Mr.  Toole,  then,  has  a  chance  of  showing  that  be  can  act  a 
worthy,  foolish  man  with  a  soft  heart  and  head.  The  hero  of 
Boys  and  Girls  is  a  village  shoemaker  who  is  also  a  schoolmaster. 
He  has  a  virago  of  a  sister,  who  loves  him  and  tyrannizes  over 
him.  There  is  a  foolish  grown-up  girl  in  the  school  who  is  secretly 
in  love  with  him,  and  a  lady  lodger  who  has  been  a  horse-rider, 
but  is  smitten  with  a  desire  to  reform.  Outside  his  household 
there  is  a  gouty,  ill-tempered  old  gentleman  who  has  an  adopted 
son.  Given  all  this,-auy  playgoer  who  knows  Mr.  Toole  can 
see  the  rest.  He  submits,  not  without  jests,  to  bis  sister  ;  he  does 
not  understand  the  foolish  girl ;  he  is  puzzled  by  the  lady  horse- 
rider,  he  is  bullied  by  the  gouty  gentleman,  and  he  sacrifices  him- 
self for  the  adopted  son.  In  the  intervals  of  portraying  these 
various  phases  of  the  character  he  cracks  jests  at  a  chuckle-headed 
fellow  who  is  in  love  with  the  virago  sister.  How  well  Mr.  Toole 
does  all  this  nobody  who  has  seen  him  act  needs  to  be  told. 
He  suppresses  sobs  with  great  truth  to  nature.  A  nervous 
man  who  is  nearly  crying,  and  is  very  much  ashamed  of  it;  a 
good-hearted  man  who  is  very  miserable,  but  tries  hard  to  conceal 
it  from  other  people  by  an  appearance  of  hilarity,  are  characters 
which  Mr.  Toole  represents  excellent  well.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  tell  how  the  other  parts  are  distributed.  Mr.  Billing- 
ton  is  the  gouty  tyrant,  and  plays  his  favourite  character  of  the 
old  gentleman  who  is  a  bully  not  wholly  without  a  remnant  of 
manners.  Mr.  Ward  is  the  adopted  sou,  a  courageous  young 
man  whose  manners  are  still  intact.  He  goes  through  his  part 
like  a  worthy  gentleman  who  has  been  bewitched  into  appearing  a 
lunatic,  and  bears  his  misfortune  in  a  well-bred,  plucky  way.  Mr. 
Garden  is  the  chuckle-headed  lover.  This  actor  has  a  particular 
faculty  for  playing  blockheads,  and  probably  that  is  why  he  has  one 
to  play.  He  has  a  wonderfully  comic  grin,  a  watery,  wondering 
eye,  and  an  expression  of  conceit  which  is  perfectly  true  to  life. 
Mr.  Shelton  makes  a  good  grotesque  sycophant,  The  actresses  are 
Miss  Myra  Holmes,  Miss  E.  Johnstone,  and  Miss  Ely  Kempster. 
They  are  all  three  themselves ;  which  is  all  they  can  be,  as  Mr. 
Piuero  has  asked  them  to  be  nothing  more. 

If  it  is  a  little  too  obvious  that  The  Siluer  King  now  being  played 
at  the  Princesss's  is  merely  written  lor  the  admirable  company  of 
that  theatre,  it  is  by  no  means  such  an  irritating  piece  of  patchwork 
ay  Boys  and  Girls.  It  has,  of  course,  given  rise  to  an  immense 
amount  of  tall  talk  in  the  morning  papers.  The  highest  pairs  of 
stilts  kept  in  Fleet  Street  are  always  mounted  when  the  time  comes 
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for  criticizing  the  last  new  melodrama  at  the  Princess's.  It  is 
not  the  less  a  good  honest  melodrama,  dealing  with  the  usual 
melodramatic  virtues  and  vices.  The  play  is  certainly  too  long, 
and  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  has  fallen  into  the  "trap  which  is  laid  by 
a  certain  personage  "  who  does  not  always  sleep,"  according  to 
Cervantes,  for  the  popular  actor  who  is  also  a  manager.  lie  has 
allowed  his  own  part  to  be  made  far  too  wordy.  He  talks  a  great 
deal  when  a  little  would  do,  and  he  sometimes  talks  when  he 
should  say  nothing.  The  main  lines  of  the  play  are  these.  A 
Mr.  Wilfred  Denver  (Mr.  Wilson  Barrett)  is,  when  the  play 
opens,  in  the  midst  of  his  hot  youth.  Although  he  is  married  to 
a  charming  wife — Nellie  Denver  (Miss  Eastlake) — he  is  ruining 
himself  by  evil  courses,  drinking  and  betting.  There  is  a  vil- 
lainous engineer  who  has  been  jilted  by  Nellie,  and  is  resolved 
to  be  revenged  by  egging  Denver  on  to  ruin  himself.  How 
he  manages  it  does  not  appeal-,  for  the  two  men  cannot  meet 
without  quarrelling.  However,  ruined  Wilfred  Denver  is  utterly. 
The  Derby  has  carried  off  every  penny  he  has  in  the  world, 
and  he  comes  to  drown  care  at  the  "  Wheatsheaf,"  Clerken- 
well,  which  is,  as  it  seems,  a  familiar  haunt  of  his.  Here 
various  persons  seek  him  out.  There  is  his  faithful  retainer 
Daniel  Jaikes  (Mr.  George  Barrett),  the  engineer  Geoffrey  Ware 
(Mr.  Brian  Darley),  and  his  wife.  The  servant  and  the  wife 
try  to  get  him  home  in  vain.  lie  has  a  quarrel  with  Ware, 
and  rushes  off  in  a  drunken  fury  to  murder  him.  While  he  is 
quarrelling  and  sotting  in  the  "  Wheatsheaf "  skittle-alley,  other 
persons  with  schemes  of  their  own  have  also  been  there.  Captain 
Herbert  Skinner,  alias  the  Spider  (Mr.  Willard),  chief  of  a  gang 
of  burglars  and  a  highly  fashionable  person,  is  one.  His  accom plice 
Coombe,  alias  Father  Christmas  (Mr.  Cooper),  is  another.  Henry 
Crockett,  Geoffrey  Ware's  clerk,  to  be  known  later  as  the  Duke  of 
York,  is  yet  another.  Sam  Baxter,  the  Scotland  Yard  detective, 
is  there  to  keep  an  eye  on  them,  and  there  is  a  chorus  of 
betting  men  and  such  tike.  Now  the  Spider  and  his  men  have 
a  plan  to  "crack  the  crib"  next  Ware's  room,  and  they  are 
planning  to  get  in  there.  They  get  hold  of  Crockett,  Ware's 
clerk — who  has  been  betting  with  his  master's  money — and 
he  lets  them  into  the  room.  This  was  almost  unnecessary,  since 
another  of  the  gang — Cripps,  alias  the  Ancient  Briton — has 
already  got  in  through  the  window.  The  rest  of  the  situation 
tells  itself.  Denver  comes  clamouring  at  the  door,  is  let  in  by  the 
burglars  to  keep  him  quiet,  and  promptly  put  under  chloroform. 
Then  Ware  returns,  finds  the  gang  there,  has  a  struggle  with 
the  Spider,  and  is  shot  with  the  revolver  wrenched  from  Denver. 
When  that  unlucky  man  recovers,  he  finds  Ware  lying  dead,  and, 
having  a  vague  recollection  of  a  light  at  the  door,  and  of  his  own 
tipsy  rage,  and  seeing  the  revolver  discharged,  he  not  unnaturally 
concludes  that  he  has  shot  his  enemy.  The  rest  of  the  play  tells 
how  Denver  escapes,  is  believed  to  have  died  in  a  railway  accident, 
goes  to  Nevada,  becomes  a  Silver  King,  and  returns  to  clear  his 
character.  Of  course  his  wife  and  children  have  been  starving 
during  his  absence,  and  the  Spider  has  been  following  his  wicked 
courses.  Justice  is  meted  out  to  all,  and  the  curtain  falls  on  the 
Silver  King,  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  fathful  Jaikes,  praying 
with  much  unction  in  the  midst  of  splendour,  while  Sam  Baxter 
is  conducting  the  Spider  to  prison,  with  gyve3  upon  his  wrists. 

Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  plays  with  force :  but,  as  we  have  said,  he 
plays  a  little  too  much.  He  overdoes  everything.  The  drunken- 
ness lasts  too  long.  Rage  such  as  he  represents  in  the  first  act 
would  have  sobered  Denver.  Moreover,  he  should  not  recover  from 
the  chloroform  in  exactly  the  same  state  as  before  it  was  given  to 
him.  Again,  when  he  is  escaping  he  shows  his  nervous  terror  in  a 
way  that  would  have  brought  suspicion  on  him  at  once.  He  prays 
too  often  and  too  long.  When  he  returns  as  the  Silver  King, 
looking  exactly  like  the  Stranger  in  Kotzebue's  play,  he  talks  and 
behaves  like  him  too.  There  is  too  much  of  his  lachrymose  elo- 
quence, and  the  recital  of  a  long  and  absurd  dream  might 
with  advantage  be  omitted.  Mr.  Barrett  was  admirably  sup- 
ported, as  everybody  who  knows  the  Princess's  company  will 
believe.  It  is  the  laudable  ambition  of  that  company  to  be 
unconventional  and  to  create  their  characters.  With  a  word  of 
praise  for  all,  we  select  three  of  the  actors  for  special  commenda- 
tion. Mr.  George  Barrett  played  the  old  servant  Jaikes  with 
excellent  taste.  His  pathos  was  never  lachrymose,  and  he  was 
comic  without  exaggeration.  He  never  once  tried  to  raise  a  laugh 
in  the  gallery  by  buffoonery,  and  has  all  the  more  reason  to  be 
pleased  with  the  laughing  he  did  produce.  The  same  may  be  said 
for  Mr.  Charles  Coote's  acting  of  the  clerk,  Henry  Crockett ;  his 
drunken  swagger,  abject  fear,  and  hungry  fury,  were  all  true  to 
the  character  of  a  weak,  pretentious  young  rowdy  which  he  had 
to  act.  He  had  to  play  an  'Any,  and  he  did  it  to  the  life.  The 
third  actor  to  be  named  is  Mr.  Willard,  who  was  as  cool,  insolent, 
and  self-possessed  a  villain  as  ever  walked  the  earth.  Miss 
Eastlake  was  touching  and  intelligent  as  usual,  but  she  would  do 
well  to  cut  down  one  scene  in  which  she  has  to  be  abject,  and  to 
modify  her  screams  in  another. 

Love  and  Money,  the  melodrama  by  Messrs.  Charles  Reade  and 
Henry  Pettitt  which  is  being  played  at  the  Adelphi,  is  a  very 
different  piece  of  work.  It  is  little  more  than  a  stringing 
together  of  mere  effects  of  stage-carpentry  and  well-worn  situa- 
tions. There  are  scenes  in  it  which  would  give  a  competent  actor 
a  fine  opening.  The  scene  of  the  coal  mine,  for  instance,  is  full  of 
capabilities  of  a  rude  melodramatic  kind ;  but  the  play  is  shape- 
less. Unluckily,  it  is  so  acted  as  to  throw  all  its  faults  into 
strong  relief.  Mr.  Clynds  has  a  part  of  which  a  good  deal  might 
be  made  ;  but,  though  he  is  tolerably  successful  in  the  comic  part, 


he  tears  his  passions  to  tatters  in  the  worst  transpontine  style. 
Messrs.  A.  C.  Lilly  and  Harry  Proctor  play  two  villains  in  the 
most  scowling  and  stagy  fashion.  Mr.  Ryder  talks  intelligibly, 
and  acts  like  a  human  being ;  but  the  other  actors  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  act  at  all.  Miss  Amy  Roselle  alone  of  the  actresses  is 
in  the  minority  with  Mr.  Ryder.  There  is  a  kind  of  audience 
which  delights  in  this  sort  of  thing  ;  but  the  writing  does  not 
belong  to  literature,  nor  the  acting  to  art,  and  criticism  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  them. 


CLOSE  OF  THE  RACING  SEASON. 

A MEETING  of  the  Parliament  of  the  Turf  was  held  during 
the  last  of  the  Newmarket  meetings.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
was  among  the  legislators ;  and  four  dukes,  a  dozen  lords,  three 
baronets,  a  couple  of  foreign  princes,  and  several  very  distin- 
guished commoners  were  also  present.  It  might  be  supposed  that 
so  influential  a  body  as  this  would  legislate  with  boldness  and 
freedom  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  few  governing  bodies 
so  nervous  as  the  Jockey  Club.  A  good  many  years  ago,  when 
Parliamentary  interference  in  racing  matters  was  threatened,  the 
late  Lord  Derby  guaranteed  that  the  Jockey  Club  would  itself 
carry  out  every  necessary  reform.  If  the  Jockey  Club  has  faith- 
fully acted  up  to  this  guarantee,  we  can  only  say  that  the 
reforms  necessary  on  the  Turf  must  have  for  many  years  been 
infinitesimal. 

The  leading  topics  discussed  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  Jockey 
Club  were  the  betting  and  ownership  of  horses  by  jockeys.  It  is 
said  that  some  jockeys  bet  heavily.  There  are  honest  jockeys; 
but  it  is  not  therefore  to  be  tolerated  that  jockeys  should  be 
allowed  the  power  of  making  it  their  interest  to  lose  races  for 
their  employers.  It  is  not  necessary  to  pull  a  horse  up  in  front 
of  the  grand  stand  in  order  to  prevent  his  winning  a  race,  and  the 
art  of  losing  races  without  being  found  out  is  not  a  very  difficult 
one  to  master ;  when,  therefore,  lads  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  are 

1  permitted  to  bet  in  "  ponies,"  "  fifties,"  and  "  hundreds,"  they  are, 
to  say  the  least,  placed  in  considerable  temptation.  It  is  com- 
monly believed  that  certain  jockeys  own,  or  are  partners  in,  race- 
horses running  under  other  people's  names.  It  may  consequently 
happen  that  the  owner  of  the  winner  of  a  valuable  race  may  have 
ridden  the  best  of  that  horse's  opponents  ;  and,  in  such  a  case, 
who  would  be  bold  enough  to  guarantee  that  he  did  all  in  his 
power  to  bring  about  the  defeat  of  his  own  representative  ?  Two 
more  fatal  dangers  to  the  Turf  could  scarcely  be  imagined ;  and 
one  would  have  thought  that  such  an  all-powerful  body  as 
the  Jockey  Club  would  have  dealt  with  the  matter  in  one  way 
only.  The  manner  in  which  the  Club  met  the  case,  however, 
was  as  follows : — It  requested  the  stewards  "  to  exercise  in 
future,  at  their  discretion,  their  power  of  withholding  licences 
from  all  jockeys  who  are  owners  or  part  owners  of  horses,  or  who 
notoriously  bet  on  horse-races."  To  this  the  Stewards  graciously 
replied  that  they  would  interpret  this  request  "  as  an  expression 
of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  Club,  that,  except  in  the  cases  of  a 
few  old  jockeys  who  combined  the  occupations  of  training  and 
riding  together  with  the  ownership  of  horses,  and  in  whose  favour 
the  discretionary  power  couid  be  exercised,  no  jockeys  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  own  horses  either  wholly  or  in  part,  whether  running 
in  their  own  or  any  other  names."  So  far  so  good  ;  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  avoid  drawing  the  unpleasant  inference  from  this  inter- 
change of  civilities  that  two  notorious  evils  have  hitherto  been 
contentedly  tolerated  by  the  Stewards  of  the  Jockey  Club,  although 
they  had  lull  powers  of  preventing  them  ;  and  there  may  be  people 
who  consider  that  the  discretionary  power  of  the  Jockey  Club  is 
not  exercised  too  often  in  putting  down  palpable  scandals. 

Another  matter  that  was  discussed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Club 
was  the  old  question  of  the  minimum  weight  to  be  carried  by 
four-year-olds.  Sir  John  Astley  hoped  that  the  stewards  would 
give  instructions  to  the  handicappers  that  no  horse  four  vears  old 
or  upwards  should  be  handicapped  at  less  than  7  st.  "  Perhaps 
Sir  John's  ideas  on  this  question  had  been  freshened  up  by  the 
hollow  victory  in  the  Cambridgeshire  of  Hackness,  a  four-year- 
old  carrying  6  st.  4  lbs.,  two  or  three  hours  before  the  meetin"-. 
The  Stewards  refused  to  interfere  in  the  matter  unless  a  rule 
was  passed,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  be  some  legis- 
lation on  this  point;  for  if  a  horse  requires  an  allowance  of 
three  stone  from  an  opponent  of  its  own  age,  as  was  the  case 
in  the  late  Cambridgeshire,  it  does  not  deserve  to  be  allowed  to 
run  at  all.  It  is  highly  satisfactory  to  find  any  disposition  among 
the  members  of  the  Jockey  Club  to  raise  the  standard  of  weights, 
for  five  years  ago  their  tendency  was  quite  the  other  way,  as  a 
resolution  was  then  actually  passed — fortunately  to  be  soon  re- 

|  pealed — reducing  the  minimum  weight  in  handicaps  from  5  st.  7  lbs. 
to  4  st.  7  lbs.  As  was  pointed  out  in  these  columns  at  the  time,  a 
movement  in  the  opposite  direction  was  urgently  needed,  and  we 
should  be  very  glad  tj  see  a  rule  passed  that  "no  horse  shall  carry 
less  than  6  st.  in  any  plate  or  sweepstakes." 

Before  dismissing  the  subject  of  the  Jockey  Club,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  notice  the  farce  of  the  so-called  "added  money ''at 
the  meetings  held  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Stewards 
of  that  Club.  It  looks  very  liberal  when  500Z.  is  adver- 
tised as  added  to  the  stakes  for  a  race ;  but  when  it  is  re- 
membered that,  in  addition  to  the  stakes,  there  is  an  entrance  of 
5/.  to  "  the  fund,"  and  that  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  race  is  that 
there  shall  Le  a  hundred  entries,  the  munilicence  of  the  "  50c/, 
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added"  is  not  so  apparent,  since  it  is  clear  that  t he  owners  of 
the  horses  entered  add  the  niouev  themselves.  The  value  of 
Jocliey  Club  liberality  was  excellently  demonstrated  in  the  Select 
Stakes  at  the  late  Second  October  Meeting,  where  "  200  sov. 
added"  was  the  inducement  advertised  for  owners.  One  of  the 
conditions  of  the  race,  however,  was  that  the  entrance  should  be 
"  25  sov.  each,  10  ft.  to  the  fund."  As  there  were  forty  sub- 
cribers,  of  whom  thirty-seven  paid  forfeit,  the  Jockey  Olub  had  to 
pay  200/.  and  to  receive  370/.,  thus  clearing-  170/.  by  their 
generosity.  We  see  no  reason  for  expecting  the  Jockey  Olub  to 
add  any  money  at  all  to  the  races  at  New-market  unless  they 
think  well  to  do  so  ;  but  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Olub 
is  supposed,  in  its  arrangements  at  Newmarket,  to  set  an  example 
to  all  other  managers  of  races,  it  must  be  regretted  that  anything 
should  be  done  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  racing  world  that 
may  have  the  least  appearance  of  saying  one  thing  and  meaning 
another. 

We  do  not  remember  ever  going  to  races  in  much  worse  weather 
than  that  which  we  had  to  endure  at  the  Liverpool  Autumn  Meeting. 
The  Tuesday  of  the  Houghton  Meeting  was  certainly  an  atrocious 
day,  but  the  Wednesday  to  a  great  extent  made  up  lor  it ;  whereas 
at  Liverpool  the  Tuesday  was  miserable,  the  Wednesday  was  awful, 
and  the  Thursday  was,  it  possible,  worse  still.  At  the  ends  of 
the  races  it  was  difficult  to  believe  that  the  jockeys1  breeches  had 
ever  been  white,  and  rich  crops  of  mustard  and  cress  might 
have  been  grown  on  the  mud  with  which  their  faces  were  covered. 
Yet  the  Liverpool  Autumn  Oup  was  a  marvellously  line  race. 
Sixteen  horses  went  to  the  post.  Hackness,  the  winner  of  the 
Cambridgeshire,  was  the  first  favourite  ;  but  she  had  now  t  >  carry 
20  lbs.  more  than  her  Cambridgeshire  weight.  Wallenstein,  the 
winner  of  the  Liverpool  Spring  Cup  and  of  the  Manchester  Cup  of 
2,386/.,  was  the  second  favourite  ;  but  he  was  giving  a  stone  and 
2  lbs.  to  Hackness,  which  seemed  a  large  allowance  iu  such  deep 
ground.  Despite  the  mud,  the  race  was  run  at  a  good  pace. 
Hackness  made  most  of  the  running  until  reaching  the  straight 
run  in,  where  she  was  beaten.  Then  Sibyl  and  Goggles  went  to 
the  front  and  raced  home  as  if  tied  together.  At  the  distance, 
Sibyl  got  a  little  the  best  of  it,  but  Goggles  kept  struggling 
after  her.  The  two  leaders  seemed  now  to  be  in  danger  from 
W  alien  stein,  upon  whom  Archer  was  dashing  up  as  if  shot  out  of  a 
gun,  and  as  the  three  horses  rushed  past  the  winning  post,  no  one 
but  the  judge  could  he  certain  as  to  which  had  won.  His  verdict 
was  that  there  was  a  head  between  each  of  the  three  horses,  and  that 
Goggles  was  first,  Sibyl  second,  and  Wallenstein  third.  As 
Wallenstcin  was  giving  15  lbs.  to  the  winner  and  24  lbs.  to 
Sibyl,  his  performance  was  a  very  good  one.  Archer's  rush  was 
worth  going  a  long  way  to  see  ;  but  either  bis  horse  was  not 
quite  good  enough  at  the  weights,  or  else  he  timed  his  dash 
just  a  second  too  late.  Goggles  is  a  powerful  horse,  with  a 
strong  back  and  muscular  loins  and  quarters.  He  is,  in  fact,  just 
the  kind  of  horse  to  run  well  through  deep  mud.  He  was  bred 
by  Mr.  Ellam,  the  saddler,  of  Piccadilly,  and  be  has  a  treble  cross 
of  what  a  well-known  sporting  writer  used  to  call  "the  accursed 
Blacklock  blood  "  in  his  veins. 

Shrewsbury  used  to  be  considered  the  last  legitimate  meeting  of 
the  racing  season ;  but  in  these  days  there  are  even  later  meetings 
to  be  got  through.  It  usually  takes  place  in  wretched  weather  ; 
but  we  have  seldom  ended  our  3 ear's  racing  with  two  liner  days 
than  those  on  which  Shrewsbury  races  were  run  last  week.  The 
Great  Shropshire  Handicap  is  a  valuable  race,  and  it  gave  rise  to  a 
good  deal  of  heavy  betting,  although  there  had  been  little  or  no 
betting  on  it  beforehand.  The  handsome  Lowland  Chief,  with  Archer 
on  his  back,  was  the  favourite.  This  horse  had  won  the  Stewards'  Cup 
at  Goodwood,  besides  other  races  this  year,  and  he  was  looking  in 
grand  condition.  Cylinder,  vjho  bad  won  the  only  race  for  which  he 
bad  started  this  season,  and  two  out  of  four  races  last  season,  was 
second  favourite,  while  Picador,  a  lightly  weighted  four-year-old, 
and  Friar  Rush,  the  winner  of  five  races  this  year,  were  heavily 
backed  at  six  and  seven  to  one.  There  were  eleven  starters,  and 
Mr.  Jardine's  Experiment,  a  little  jade  of  a  mare,  whose  starting 
price  had  been  16  to  I,  took  the  lead,  and  held  it  lrom  the  start  to 
the  tiuish,  aud  won,  running  away,  by  half  a  dozen  lengths.  She 
looked  very  mean  beside  some  of  her  competitors,  but  when  in 
the  humour  to  run  away  she  can  gallop  at  a  terrific  pace  for  a  mile. 
In  the  course  of  her  four  years  on  the  Turf  she  has  won  seventeen 
races  and  lost  sixteen.  The  secoud  day  of  the  Shrewsbury  meeting- 
was  remarkable  lor  the  success  of  outsiders,  and  if  a  backer  had 
put  1/.  on  each  of  the  seven  winners,  he  would  have  won  moie 
than  50/.  For  the  Cup  Wallenstein  was  the  first  favourite, 
while  City  Arab,  who  had  run  Chippendale  to  a  bead  for  the 
Jockey  Club  Cup,  was  second  favourite.  The  very  leniently 
weighted  Winterbourne,  who  had  won  races  at  Newmarket  and 
Kemptou  Park,  was  third  favourite,  and  Falkirk,  who  had  been 
second  iu  the  Great  Shropshire  Handicap  on  the  previous  day, 
was  backed  at  8  to  I.  This  four-year-old  horse  had  only  6  St.  7  lbs. 
to  carry  ;  but,  although  he  had  run  a  dozen  times,  he  bad  never 
hitherto  won  a  race.  Yet  he  made  almost  the  whole  of  the 
running  for  the  Shrewsbury  Cup,  and  won  the  race.  Archer  did 
much  the  same  in  the  race  for  the  Shrewsbury  Cup  as  in  that  for 
the  Liverpool  Cup.  lie  came  with  one  of  his  well-known  rushes 
on  Wallenstein  in  the  last  few  yards,  and  got  beaten  by  a  head. 
This  litne,  however,  be  ran  a  dead  heat  for  second  place  with  | 
Vista.  It  is  said  that  one  of  Walleustein's  backers  lost  between  I 
5,000/.  and  6,000/.  on  the  race.  The  race  for  the  Shrewsbury  Cup 
was  one  of  the  tinest  ever  seen  for  that  stake. 


REVIEWS. 


RAVEN'S  CHURCH  BELLS  OF  CAMBRIDGESHIRE* 

nn HOUGH  it  is  little  more  than  thirty  years  since  the  history 
J-  of  the  church  bells  of  oui-  country  began  to  be  studied,  the 
literature  of  the  subject  is  already  becoming  copious.  The  Rev. 
II.  T.  Ellacombe —  who  is  still,  in  his  tenth  decade,  pursuing  bis 
favourite  researches  in  a  green  and  vigorous  old  age — led  the 
way  with  his  Church  Bills  of  Devonshire  and  Remains  of 
Somersetshire,  to  which  he  has  subsequently  appended  an  essay  011 
church  bells  in  general,  followed  in  18S1  by  The  Church  Bells 
of  Gloucestershire,  works  which  must  be  regarded  as  the  chief 
authorities  on  the  subject.  The  path  marked  out  by  Mr. 
Ellacombe  has  been  diligently  followed  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Tysseu, 
Mr.  Lestrauge,  and  Mr.  Duukiu,  in  their  accounts  of  the 
church  bells  respectively  of  the  counties  of  Sussex,  Norfolk, 
and  Cornwall.  To  Mr.  Thomas  North,  of  Leicester,  the  largest 
contributor  to  this  department  of  campanology,  we  are  indebted 
for  successive  volumes  dealing  with  the  belJs  of  the  counties  of 
Leicester,  Northampton, and  Rutland, to  which  he  has  recentlyadded 
one  on  the  bells  of  the  large  county  of  Lincoln.  Dr.  Raven,  whose 
work  on  the  bells  of  Cambridgeshire  is  now  before  us,  takes  rank 
among  the  earliest  of  our  campanologists.  He  tells  us  that  his  in- 
vestigations among  the  belfries  of  that  county  began  at  a  very 
early  date,  and  were  "continued  with  a  possibly  excessive  zeal  "  in 
his  "  college  days."  At  that  time  the  science  was  completely  in 
its  infancy.  "  Not  a  stamp,  initial  cross,  or  other  sign  had  been 
investigated.  The  names  of  a  few  ancient  founders  had  been  pre- 
served, but  they  were  seldom  connected  with  existing  bells.  The 
work  had  to  be  taken  up  from  the  very  outset."  Nor  was  the 
work  of  investigation  an .  easy  or  agreeable  one,  or  altogether 
exempt  from  danger.    It  involved 

long  journeys  on  foot  to  remote  places, -the  ascent  of  crazy  ladders,  the 
deciphering  of  inscriptions  of  all  degrees  of  difficulty  iu  themselves  by  a 
light  generally  defective,  the  render  iu  peril  of  rotten  planks,  anointed  with 
grease  from  the  gudgeons,  and  powdered  with  line  dust  lrom  decomposing 
jackdaws'  nests. 

"  But,"  he  adds,  "  the  very  discomforts,  hardships,  and  dangers  of 
the  work  proved  its  strong  attraction  ;  once  taken  up,  a  man  could 
not  drop  it."  The  result  of  the  researches  thus  graphically  set 
before  us  by  Dr.  Raven,  after  appearing  by  instalments  in  the 
East  Anylian,  were  embodied  in  a  little  volume  entitled  The  Church 
Bells  of  Cambridgeshire,  published  in  1869,  of  which  a  second 
edition,  much  enlarged  and  somewhat  modified,  has  been  lately 
issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society. 

1  >r.  Raven  is  a  practised  writer,  and  has  succeeded  in  making 
a  somewhat  dry  subject  attractive  even  to  the  reader  un- 
initiated in  the  mysteries  of  campanology.  He  wisely  avoids 
the  general  use  of  technical  terms,  and  when  he  introduces 
them  is  not  above  explaining  them.  For  instance,  the  term 
"  baldrick  "  or  "  bawdriek  "  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  mediaeval 
churchwardens'  accounts,  and,  as  we  know,  often  proves  puzzling 
to  young  archaeologists.  In  one  of  Dr.  Raven's  earliest  pages, 
when  quoting  the  item  from  the  Proctors"  Book  for  X457,  "  pro 
corda  et  le  Baldrick  pro  magna  campana  in  ecclesia  S.  Marie,"  he 
appends  a  footnote  explaining  that  a  "baldrick"  is  "a  strap  for 
fastening  the  tongue  to  the  staple  of  the  bell";  and  again,  later 
on,  that  "  staples  "  are  "  for  hanging  the  tongue  upon,''  and  that 
"  hasps  "  belong  "  to  the  tackling  of  the  bell  itself." 

Cambridgeshire  possesses  but  few  bells  of  early  date.  That 
"  peals  of  bells  more  or  less  in  tune  "  were  tolerably  abundant  in 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  is  evident  from  the  existence 
of  early  towers  clearly  erected  and  arranged  for  their  reception. 
"  Whatever  may  be  the  date  of  the  tower  of  St.  Benedict  at  Cam- 
bridge," writes  Dr.  Raven — and  it  cannot  be  placed,  at  the  latest, 
more  than  a  very  few  years  after  the  Conquest — "  itisevideiitly  meant 
to  contain  a  peal  of  bells."  The  same  adaptation  to  the  reception 
of  peal.s  is  found  in  the  Norman  towers  of  the  county,  such  as  those 
of  Downham-in-the-Isle,  Babraham,  Ickleton,  and,  above  till — 
though  that  is  rather  of  Transition  than  Norman  date — the  western 
tower  of  Ely  Cathedral.  We  observe  that  Dr.  Raven  quotes  uu- 
questioningly  the  Chronicle  of  Iugulphus  to  prove  the  existence  at 
Crowland  Abbey  of  a  peal  of  seven  bells,  by  name  Pega,  Bega, 
Tatwin,  TurkeUjl,  Bettelin,  Bartholomew,  and  Guthlac,  "  booming 
over  the  fens  of  the  north  part  of  the  Isle  of  Ely,"  and,he  finds  in  the 
Chronicle's  laudation  of  the  abbey  bells,  "  Nec  erat  tunc  tantacon- 
sonantia  campanarum  in  tota  Anglia,"  an  indication  of  the  exist- 
ence of  many  peals  in  England.  The  fact  may  be  as  the  writer 
would  have  us  believe.  There  is  little  doubt  that  so  wealthy  and 
important  a  monastic  foundation  as  Crowland  was  as  early  as  pos- 
sible supplied  with  a  peal  of  bells  the  best  that  the  rude  art  ol  the^ 
bell-founders  of  the  age  could  supply,  and  that  other  chief 
churches  were  similarly  provided.  Even  the  names  assigned  to 
the  bells  may  be  those  which  they  actually  bore,  though  the 
Cumbrian  St.  Bega  has  an  odd  look  among  her  distinctly  Uyrviau 
associates.  But  we  must  warn  Dr.  Raven  against  placing  too  much 
reliance  on  the  authenticity  of  the  so-called  Chronicle  of  Ingulphus, 
which,  long  considered  very  questionable,  was  effectually  disposed 
of  by  the  late  Mr.  Riley  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  The  story 
to  which  Dr.  Raven  refers  of  the  narrow  escape  of  Ingulphus 
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himself  from  the  streams  of  molten  metal  at  the  great  fire  by 
which  the  Abbey  was  destroyed  in  1091,  must  probably  be 
regarded  as  mythical.  However  tins  may  be,  it  seems  that  after 
the  conflagration  "  Pega  and  Bega,"  and  their  brothers  of  sonorous 
names  and  voices,  had  no  worthy  successors  for  some  centuries  to 
come,  the  monks  of  Crowland  having  to  content  themselves 
with  two  clattering  pots  rather  than  bells,  "duo  skilleta?,"  the 
gift  of  one  Fergus,  a  brazier  of  Boston. 

Passing  from  Crowland,  there  is  very  little  to  be  gleaned  about 
the  bells  of  this  district  for  three  centuries  after  the  Norman 
Conquest.  There  are,  according  to  Dr.  Raven,  but  few  bells  in 
Cambridgeshire  "  which  may  be  even  conjecturally  referred  to  the 
twelfth  or  thirteenth  centuries.''  Indeed,  mediaeval  bells  at  all 
are  of  very  infrequent  occurrence  in  the  county,  while  of  those 
whose  antiquity  may  be  concluded  from  dates,  letters,  or  inscrip- 
tions there  are  absolutely  none.  Dr.  Raven  writes  : — 

To  what  cause  tlie  absence  of  dates  on  our  mediaeval  bells  is  due  is  a 
great  mystery ;  but  the  fact  remains.  There  is  not  a  dated  ante-Reforma- 
tion bell  iii  the  county,  which  runs  very  short  in  mediaeval  specimens.  The 
Isle  of  Ely  is  swept  all  but  clean  of  them,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  county 
they  are  under  the  Sussex  average,  which  is  ten  per  cent.  Out  of  710  bells, 
there  are  but  55  to  which  can  be  assigned  a  date  earlier  than  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Perhaps  of  all  the  inscribed  bells  the  most 
ancient  is  the  third  at  Stetchworth,  which  bears  only  the  words  "flllljj 
"  (omnia  spiritus)  "  LltlUct  Hum,  oms  £u£  LtufJct  ifltm."  There 
is  not  a  single  stop,  stamp,  or  initial  cross  from  which  to  draw  any  conclu- 
sion as  to  the  date  of  this  bell,  or  its  rehuion  to  other  bolls  in  the  district. 
The  rudeness  of  the  lettering  seems  to  suggest  an  early  date  ;  but  tins  is 
not  a  sure  criterion. 

Cambridge  men,  accustomed  to  the  deep  booming  sound  of 
the  tenor  bell  of  Great  St.  Mary's — "the  best  bell  of  the  best 
peal  of  bells  in  the  world,"  according  to  an  enthusiastic  campan- 
ologist of  the  last  century,  Mr.  John  Ludlam — as  it  sounds  the 
Curlew,  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that  it  was  not  from  St.  Mary's 
steeple,  but  from  that  of  St.  Benet's,  that  in  early  times  the 
summons  sounded  to  the  members  of  the  University  to  lectures, 
sermons,  and  congregations.  One  of  the.  earliest  notices  of  hells 
in  Cambridge  is  in  1273,  when  there  was  a  quarrel  between 
Alan,  the  Rector  of  St.  Benet's,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
University  as  to  the  right  to  the  use  of  the  tenor  bell.  Hugh  of 
Balsham,  then  Bishop  of  Ely,  was  called  in  to  arbitrate  between 
the  parties,  and  a  composition  was  come  to,  by  which  the  bell 
was  allowed  "  to  be  rung  in  an  honest  and  civil  manner,"  with 
the  condition,  however,  that  the  clerk  of  the  church  should 
receive  the  customary  satisfaction  for  such  ringing.  Dr.  Raven 
is  of  opinion  that  the  Benet  bell  continued  to  be  regularly 
rung  as  the  Curfew  bell  till  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
"Whatever  the  merits  of  the  bells  of  St.  Benet  may  have  been  in 
mediaeval  times,  their  credit  has  not  been  well  maintained.  Dr. 
Raven,  after  quoting  the  vainglorious  inscription  on  the  third  bell, 
cast  in  1607  by  John  Draper  of  Thetford — 

Of  all  the  bells  in  Bennet  I  am  the  best, 

And  yet  for  my  casting  the  parish  paide  lest — 

adds  "  cheap  and  nasty,  truly,  for  it  is  a  wretched  tinkler."  The 
Thetford  founder,  however,  wat.  determined  to  outdo  himself 
on  the  tenor.  "  On  this,"  writes  Dr.  Raven,  "  he  comes  out 
strong  " : — 

This  bell  was  broake  and  cast  ngaine,  as  plainly  doth  apeare  ; 
John  Draper  made  me,  in  1618,  wich  time  churchwardens  were — 
Edwarde  Dixson,  the  one  whoe  stode  close  by  his  tacklin  ; 
And  be  that  was  bis  partner  then  was  Alexander  Jacklin. 

The  fifth  bell  at  Benet  bears  the  more  appropriate  motto,  "  more 
eiegant  or  less  inelegant," 

Non  nomcn  fero  ficti  sed  nomeu  Benedicti. 

When  and  why  the  University  removed  its  "  bell  patronage  " 
from  St.  Benet's  to  St.  Mary  the  Great  cannot  now  be  ascertained. 
The  item  quoted  already  from  the  Proctors'  Book  shows  that  it 
had  already  been  transferred  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
It  was  long,  however,  before  the  University  could  boast  of  an 
adequate  peal.  The  tower  of  Great  St.  Mary's  was  long  iu  build  - 
ing, and  the  bells  of  the  church  hung  for  a  considerable  time  in  a 
wooden  frame  in  the  churchyard.  When  Queen  Elizabeth  visited 
Cambridge,  in  1564,  "  amidst  the  clanging  of  all  the  church  bells 
and  college  bells  of  the  town,  '  the  chief  ecclesiastical  building  of 
the  University  had  no  bells  it  could  ring,  and  consequently  had  to 
pay  the  mitigated  tine  of  two  shillings  and  twopence  to  "  the 
Queen's  almoner's  servant  for  not  ringing  at  the  Queen's  coming.' 
Twenty-three  years  later  matters  had  mended  at  St.  Mary's,  and 
there  was  ringing  "  at  the  triumph  "  over  the  Spanish  Armada,  for 
which  the  sum  of  xiyl  "  was  given  to  the  ringers" — "quite  as 
much,"  says  Dr.  Raven,  "  as  their  performance  was  worth."  The 
parish  could  then  boast  of  but  four  bells,  the  "  forbell,  ruyddell  bell, 
and  great  bell,"  with  the  tenor  bell,  cast  by  Thomas  Church,  of 
Bury,  in  1514.  This  last  was  recast  in  1595,  in  which  year  it  is 
noted  in  the  parish  book,  "  This  yere  all  cur  bells  are  rung  oute 
aad  was  never  afore."  The  occasion  probably  was  the  anniversary 
of  the  Queen's  accession,  November  17th.  Fifteen  years  later  the 
parish  "  did  assent  or  consent,  eondicend  and  agree  "  that  "  the  four 
bells "  then  hanging  in  the  bell-frame  should  be  cast  into ''five 
tunable  belles  with  all  expedition."  Of  the  existing  magnificent 
peal  of  twelve  bells,  all  but  one,  "  the  grand  eleventh  bell,"  as  Dr. 
Raven  styles  it,  rung  regularly  for  Congregations  of  the  Senate, 
which  was  recast  at  Downham  Market,  by  William  Bobson,  in 
1825,  issued  from  the  famous  foundry  at  Whitechapel,  and  with 


work  partly  of  Richard  Phelps,  "  a  native  of  Avebury  in  Wilt- 
shire, the  founder  of  the  great  bell  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,"  and 
partly  of  his  successors,  Messrs.  Pack  and  Chapman.  To  that 
firm  St.  Mary's  owes  the  present  treble,  second,  and  tenor.  The 
last  named  was  cast  on  St.  Valentine's  Day,  1770.  It  is  unde- 
niably one  of  the  finest  bells  in  England,  and  has  the  very  unusual 
merit  of  being  what  is  called  "  a  maiden  bell " — i.e.  one  that  waa 
in  tune  as  it  came  from  the  mould.  The  other  two — "  the  two 
Tribbles,"  for  which  a  couple  of  the  ringers — their  names  deserve 
to  be  recorded,  Charles  Day  and  John  Paris — managed  to  raise 
money  to  "  make  them  a  complete  peal  of  twelve,"  are  hardly 
equal  to  their  companions.  Indeed  Dr.  Raven  says  that  the 
founders,  fearing  perhaps  lest  they  should  not  have  sufficient 
power,  made  them  so  thick  "and  heavy  that  they  are  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  a  blot  on  the  fair  fame  of  the  peal." 

Dr.  Raven  winds  up  his  interesting  account  of  the  peal  of  Great 
St.  Mary's  with  the  history  of  the  "  beautiful  chimes  " — anything 
but  "  beautiful,"  however,  to  the  unhappy  examinees  in  the  Senate 
House  hard  by,  eagerly  writing  against  time,  and  finding  the 
successive  quarters  fly  past  with  most  incomprehensible  speed — ■ 
which  for  the  last  ninety  years  have  tunefully  announced  the 
quarters  from  the  tower,  and  with  which,  from  the  Clock  Tower 
of  the  Palace  of  Westminster  to  town-halls  and  churches  at 
the  antipodes,  the  world's  ear  has  become  familiarized.  The 
chimes  date  from  March  1793,  when  the  University  agreed  to 
put  up  a  new  clock  upon  an  improved  construction,  "  having  a 
barrel  to  strike  the  quarters,  changeable  on  four  bells."  This  was 
completed  in  the  following  February  at  the  charge  of  about  300/. 
Dr.  Raven  thus  pursues  the  history  of  the  chimes  : — About  the 
time  of  these  improvements  Dr.  Jowett  was  Regius  Professor  of 
Eaws,  and  Dr.  Randall  Regius  Professor  of  Music,  and  Crotch  " — 
afterwards  the  celebrated  Dr.  Crotch,  Regius  Professor  of  Music 
at  Oxford,  the  composer  of  the  oratorio  of  "  Palestine  " — "  and 
Pratt,  the  future  organist  of  King's  College,  the  adapter  of  '  Plead 
Thou  my  Cause '  and  other  well-known  anthems  from  the  Mass 
music  of  Mozart,: Haydn,  and  other  composers" — then  mere  lads 
- — were  his  pupils.  Dr.  Jowett  appears  to  have  been  consulted  by 
the  authorities  of  the  University  and  to  have  taken  Crotch  into  his 
counsels.  The  latter  may  becredited  with  the  idea  of  taking  a  move- 
ment on  the  fifth  bar  of  the  opening  symphony  of  that  sublime  air 
of  Handel's,  "  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,"  and,  by  a  system 
of  variations  not  unworthy  of  Fabian  Stedman,  expanding  it  into 
the  well-known  musical  chime. 

Our  limits  forbid  our  entering  on  the  tempting  subject  of  the 
bells  of  Ely  Cathedral,  including  "  the  great  bell  called  Bounce" 
and  the  other  known  as  Peter,  which  hung  in  the  great  west 
tower,  when  the  Norman  central  tower  fell  in  1322  ;  the  metal 
of  which  Dr.  Raven  not  unreasonably  suggests  may  have  formed 
part  of  the  staurum  of  the  four  new  bells  called  Mary,  John, 
Jesu,  and  Walsijntjham,  once  suspended  in  the  lantern  of  Alan  of 
Walsingham's  exquisite  octagon.  The  beams  of  the  structure  in 
one  part  still  show  the  grooves  worn  by  the  bell  ropes,  and  bv 
their  direction,  as  the  present  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  when  Dean  of 
Ely, discovered,  point  to  the  very  spot,  "at  the  base  of  the  eastern 
column  of  the  arch  of  the  south  transept,"  where  the  chimer 
of  the  bells  stood,  the  column  still  bearing  the  marks  of  the 
pegs  on  which  the  ends  of  the  ropes  were  twisted  when  not 
used  for  chiming.  "  Thus,"  wrote  Dean  Goodwin,  "  the  problem 
of  ringing  the  bells  in  Ely  Lantern — in  which  some  sceptics  ques- 
tioned whether  there  had  ever  been  any  bells  at  all — was  com- 
pletely solved." 

The  notice  of  the  departed  peal  of  King's  College  Chapel  which 
once  inhabited  the  dilapidated  "  clochard  "  of  timber  and  plaster 
at  the  west  end  of  the  chapel,  of  which,  leaning  on  its  struts,  Dr. 
Raven  gives  us  a  woodcut  taken  from  Loggan,  tills  the  reader  with 
amazement  at  the  deadness  to  all  historical  or  aesthetic  feeling  of  the 
Society  which  a  hundred  and  thirty  yeara  ago  actually  sold,  with- 
out the  slightest  compunction,  as  old  metal  to  be  melted  down,  a 
peal  that  Dr.  Raven  describes  as  "  the  greatest  work  in  bell 
metal  which  has  been  heard  in  town  or  country,"  leaving  one 
little  "  tingtang  "  only  to  call  the  members  of  the  College  to  daily 
prayers.  The  history  seems  to  be  this.  The  ''clochard''  or"  bellhouse" 
became  ruinous.  By  1660,  as  shown  in  Loggan's  view,  it  had  to 
be  propped  up.  Eighty  years  later  it  was  past  doctoring,  and  had 
to  be  pulled  down  to  prevent  its  falling.  The  erection  of  a  new 
receptacle  for  the  bells,  however  inferior  to  the  magnificent  belfrv 
planned  by  the  Royal  founder,  would  have  been  a  costly  affair.  A 
peal  of  bells  was  a  needless  luxury,  involving  constant  expense 
for  ringers  and  their  inevitable  ale.  So  first  the  belfry  was  de- 
stroyed in  1739.  The  bells  migrated  to  the  ante-chapel,  where 
they  stood  as  cumbrous  lumber  till  1754,  when  thev  were  sold  to 
Messrs.  Lester  and  Pack,  the  Whitechapel  bell-founders,  and  in 
all  probability  went  into  the  furnace.  Dr.  Raven  prints  a  curious 
letter  from  a  young  King's  man  to  his  father,  dated  September  29, 
1739,  ending  with  "  We  have  pulled  down  the  old  Bellhouse  that 
stood  iu  our  chapel  yard,  and  hope  to  seil  the  bells  soon."  What 
would  not  the  present  Society  give  to  be  able  to  recover  their  lost 
treasures  ?    ISero  sapiunt  Phryges. 

The  latter  part  of  Dr.  Raven's  excellent  work  contains  the 
alphabetical  list  of  all  the  parish  churches  iu  Cambridgeshire,  with 
the  numbers  of  their  bells,  including  Westley  Waterless  with 
its  "no  bell"  and  the  inscriptions  and  marks  of  any  kind  borne  bv 
them,  together  with  short  notices  of  anything  calling  for  remark- 
connected  with   them.     The  inscriptions   are  many   of  them 
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exceedingly  quaint  and  curious.  The  earlier  ones  exhibit  religious 
counsels,  such  as  : — 

Disce  mori  nostro  vivere  disce  sono, 

and 

Non  clamor  sed  amor  cantatin  aure  Dei, 

or  prayers,  e.g. 

Nomen  sancte  Jesus  nos  servet  mortis  ab  esu. 
and  invocations  to  the  Saints  to  •whom  the  hells  were  dedicated, 
"  Sancte  Petre  ora  pro  nobis,"  "  Saucta  Katerina  ora  pro  nobis," 
and  an  almost  unique  instance  at  Isleham,  "  Sancte  Gabriel  ora 
pro  animabus  Johannis  Bernard  militis  et  Elene  uxoris  sue." 
Later  on  warnings  to  ringers  are  found,  as  at  Fen  Ditton,  "  King 
and  fear  not,  but  swear  not."  The  early  morning  bell  at  St.  Ives 
bears,  "Arise,  and  go  about  your  business,"  and  on  the  7th  of  the 
same  peal  we  read,  alluding  to  the  custom  of  ringing  the  bells 
from  the  tenor  upwards  to  warn  the  inhabitants  of  a  tire : — 

When  backward  rung  we  tell  of  fire  ; 
Think  how  the  world  shall  thus  expire. 

We  had  noted  many  quaint  jingles  and  curious  illustrations  of 
religious  feeling  and  social  life  recorded  on  the  Cambridgeshire 
bells,  but  we  have  already  exceeded  our  limits,  and  for  these 
and  many  other  interesting  things  we  must  send  our  readers  to 
Dr.  Raven's  book. 


WEIGHED  AND  WANTING.' 

T71 VERYBODY  knows,  or  at  least  has  been  informed  of,  the 
-T^  dangers  of  a  little  knowledge.  But  it  is  probable  that  they 
are  exceeded  by  the  dangers  of  a  little  genius.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible that  a  man  can  be  led  into  very  serious  aberrations  by  the 
possession,  say,  of  that  recondite  piece  of  information  about 
Lombards  and  pawnbrokers'  signs  of  which  Lamb's  friend  used  to 
make  paragraphs.  But,  when  a  man  has  a  little  genius  (which, 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  a  less  common  case),  he  is  constantly 
spreading  his  flights  for  regions  which  he  is  absolutely  unable  to 
reach,  and  floundering  accordingly.  Now  Dr.  Mac  Donald  has  a 
little  genius;  that  was  proved  long  ago  by  Phantasies.  If  the 
affectionate  gods  had  removed  the  author  of  that  imperfect,  but 
remarkable,  book  before  he  had  written  anything  else,  many 
people  would  have  gone  about  saying,  "Ah!  if  he  had  lived, 
what  books  we  should  have  had."  He  has  lived,  and  we  have 
had  books ;  but,  in  the  language  of  Artemus  Ward,  we  are  not 
quite  sure  of  their  "  whatness."  The  book  before  us  is,  we  are 
inclined  to  think,  one  of  the  worst  that  Dr.  .Mac  Donald  has  ever 
produced.  Not  that  it  is  dull,  for  it  is  not :  nor  that  the  author's 
literary  and  imaginative  power  do  not  appear  in  it,  for  both  do 
appear.  But  in  hardly  any  book  has  Dr.  Mac  Donald  gone  so  far 
in  substituting  wilful  eccentricity  for  inventive  art,  in  huddling 
together  preposterous  incidents  and  characters,  and  in  perpetually 
thrusting  himself  forward  to  preach  and  moralize,  instead  of 
letting  his  characters  tell  and  act  their  own  story.  None  but  a 
clever  man  could  have  written  the  better  part  of  Weighed  and 
Wanting ;  but,  unluckily,  none  but  a  clever  man  or  a  man  abso- 
lutely without  common  taste  or  common  sense  could  have  had  the 
audacity  to  put  the  worst  parts  before  the  public. 

We  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  noted  so  many  absurdities  in 
the  first  hundred  pages  of  a  novel  as  we  have  noted  in  Weighed 
and  Wanting,  as  the  reader  may  believe  when  we  say  that  all  the 
following  rarities  come  from  that  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
book.  After  the  first  hundred,  we  confess  that  we  laid  the  pencil 
aside,  lest  the  columns  of  reference  numbers  should  assume  too 
much  the  aspect  of  the  pages  of  a  table  of  logarithms.  The  scene 
opens  in  a  lodging-house  where  the  family  of  a  literary  man  named 
Raymount  are  taking  their  seaside  holiday.  The  day  is  wet  and 
the  Raymounts  are  miserable  ;  but  especially  miserable  is  Cornelius 
Raymount,  the  son  and  heir.  Dr.  Mac  Donald  somewhere  says  of 
this  youth  that  "  from  what  he  has  written  it  may  well  seem  that 
such  a  cub  is  not  worth  writing  about,"  and  the  reader  for  once 
heartily  agrees  with  him.  He  is  an  ill-conditioned  boy,  with  the 
manners  of  a  very  bad  commercial  academy  (Dr.  Mac  Donald  some- 
where describes  him  as  having  been  "  to  college  " ;  but  a  subse- 
quent statement  of  his  father's  that  he  "  would  have  sent  him  to 
Oxford  "  frees  at  least  that  seat  of  learning  from  the  charge  of 
having  produced  him;  while  Cambridge  is  by  implication  similarly 
relieved),  the  heart  of  a  selfish  child,  and  the  spirit  of  a  cur.  Such  a 
young  person  is  certainly  a  very  odd  subject  for  writing  about.  But 
the  writing  is  as  odd  as  the  subject.  "  He  was,"  says  the  author, 
"  a  man,  much  as  the  mass  of  flour  and  raisins,  &c,  when  first  put 
into  the  bag  is  a  plum-pudding,  and  had  to  pass  through  some- 
thing analogous  to  boiling  to  give  him  a  chance  of  becoming 
worthy  of  the  name  he  would  have  arrogated."  This  is  a  fair 
conceit  enough,  but  it  certainly  might  have  been  more  pointedly 
expressed.  The  young  man's  own  mode  of  speech,  however,  is  as 
little  natural  as  his  biographer's  fancy.  A  loutish  lad,  appa- 
rently not  long  out  of  his  teens,  he  says  to  his  mother,  "  Philoso- 
phers are  agreed  that  self-consciousness  is  the  bane  of  the  present 
age.''  All  the  Raymount  family,  however,  talk  book.  The  rain 
ceases,  and  Cornelius  proposes  to  his  sister  Hester  to  come  out  for  an 
evening  walk.  He  happens  to  remark  that "  he  doesn't  think  there  is 
anything  going  on  at  the  theatre."  "  I  would  rather  walk,"  said 
Hester,  "  it  is  seldom  one  sees  good  acting  in  the  provinces. 

*  Weighed  and  Wanting.  By  George  Mae  Donald,  LL.D.  London  : 
Sampson  Low  &  Co. 


At  best  there  is  one  star.  I  prefer  a  jewel  to  a  gem,  and  a 
decent  play  to  a  fine  part."  After  that  last  sentence  it  is 
almost  possible  to  forgive  Cornelius  for  manifesting  a  somewhat 
brutal  indifference  to  his  sister's  sufferings  when  she  strains  her 
ankle.  To  indulge  in  mots  in  the  sanctity  of  the  family  circle  is 
nearly  unpardonable.  We  are  not  sure,  however,  that  gaudy 
writing  of  the  following  kind  is  not  worse.  "  There  was,"  says  Dr. 
Mac  Donald,  "  a  great  lump  of  orange-colour  half  melted  up  in  the 
watery  clouds  of  the  west,  but  all  was  dreary  and  scarce  con- 
solable,  up  to  the  clear  spaces  above,  stung  with  the  steelg  stars  that 
began  to  peep  out  of  the  blue  hope  of  heaven."  When  one  thinks 
how  beautiful  the  scene  probably  was  over  which  Dr.  Mac  Donald 
is  thus  jargoning,  one's  indignation  with  him  gets  all  the  hotter. 
However,  we  have  only  got  to  page  35  of  Weighed  and  Wanting^ 
which  is,  by  the  way,  not  a  bad  title  for  the  book  from  our  point 
of  view.  The  brother  and  sister  go  into  a  hall  where  a  bleary  old 
man,  whose  neckcloth  "seemed  adjusted  on  a  secret  understanding 
of  moral  obliquity,"  interprets  magic-lantern  slides  from  the 
Pilgrim's  Progress.  Hester  moralizes  a  good  deal  on  this,  and 
then  there  comes  one  of  the  author's  elaborate  soliloquies.  This 
is  how  Dr.  Mac  Donald  "  thought  as  a  child  ": — 

I  well  remember  feeling  as  a  child  that  I  did  not  care  for  God  to  love 
me  if  he  did  not  love  everybody  :  the  kind  of  love  I  needed  was  love 
essential  to  my  nature — the  love  of  me,  a  man,  not  of  me,  a  person — the 
love  therefore  that  all  men  needed,  the  love  that  belonged  to  their  nature 
as  the  children  of  the  Father,  a  love  he  could  not  give  me  except  he  gave  it 
to  all  men. 

After  seeing  the  man  with  the  neckcloth  adjusted  on  a  secret 
understanding  of  moral  obliquity,  Hester  went  home  and  moralized 
more,  with  a  proportionate  allowance  of  comment  from  Dr. 
Mac  Donald,  as  thus 

Thousands  that  are  capable  of  great  sacrifices  are  yet  not  capable  of  the 
little  ones  which  are  all  that  are  required  of  them.  God  seems  to  take 
pleasure  in  working  by  degrees ;  the  progress  of  the  truth  is  as  the  per- 
meation of  leaven,  or  the  growth  of  a  seed  :  a  multitude  of  successive  small 
sacrifices  may  work  more  good  in  the  world  than  many  a  large  one.  What 
would  even  our  Lord's  death  on  the  Cross  have  been,  except  as  the  crown 
of  a  life  in  which  he  died  daily,  giving  himself,  soul,  body,  and  spirit,  to 
his  men  and  women  ?  It  is  lieing  that  is  the  precious  thing.  Being  is 
mother  to  all  the  little  Doings  as  well  as  the  .grown-up  Deeds  and  the 
might}'  heroic  Sacrifice  ;  and  these  little  Doings,  like  the  good  children  of 
the  house,  make  the  bliss  of  it.  Hester  had  not  had  time,  neither  had  she 
prayed  enough,  to  be  quite  yet,  though  she  was  growing  well  towards  it. 
She  was  a  good  way  up  the  hill,  and  the  Lord  was  coming  down  to  meet 
her  ;  but  they  had  not  quite  met  yet,  so  as  to  go  up  the  rest  of  the  way 
together. 

Next  morning  the  Raymount  family  had  breakfast  and  started 
for  a  walk,  Hester  setting  them  this  pleasant  conundrum  to  keep 
their  minds  from  rusting,  "  Are  those  that  need  more  to  make 
them  happy  less  easily  made  unhappy  ? "  They  gave  it  up 
(wisely),  even  Mr.  Raymount  and  Mrs.  Raymount  and  Cornelius, 
and  Mark  and  Safly,  the  extremely  junior  members,  who  yet 
could  talk  very  preciously,  and  then  they  went  to  the  Aquarium. 
At  the  Aquarium  they  met  a  certain  Mr.  Vavasor,  a  fellow-clerk 
of  Cornelius's,  whom  that  young  man,  being  a  snob  as  well  as  a 
cub,  worshipped  because  he  was  heir  to  an  earldom.  Mr.  Vavasor 
had  a  "  Grecian  nose  nearly  perfect  " — like  several  of  the  sculp- 
tures in  the  British  Museum  ;  or  perhaps  that  is  not  Dr. 
Mac  Donald's  meaning  ?  He  is  himself  no  further  advanced  in 
culture  than  the  ability  to  make  vers  desociete  ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
he  bears  up  well  against  Hester  and  her  family.  He  may  even  be 
said  to  go  off  with  the  lead  by  pointing  out  "  that  yard  of  eel 
sliding  through  the  water  like  an  embodied  wickedness."  But 
Hester  makes  up  the  distance  and  wins  in  a  canter : — 

"  You  do  not  believe  in  free  will,  then,  Mr.  Vavasor  ?  "  said  Hester 
coldly. 

"  1  see  no  ground  for  believing  in  it.  We  are  but  forces — bottled  up 
forces — charged  Leydcnjars.  Every  one  does  just  what  is  in  him — acts 
as  he  is  capable." 

He  was  not  given  to  metaphysics,  and  indeed  had  few  or  no  opinions  in 
that  department  of  inquiry  ;  but  the  odd  girl  interested  him,  and  he  was 
ready  to  meet  her  on  any  ground.  He  had  uttered  his  own  practical 
unbelief,  however,  with  considerable  accuracy.  Hester's  eyes  flashed 
angrilv. 

"  I  say  no.    Everyone  is  capable  of  acting  better  than  he  does,"  she 
replied  ;  and  her  face  flushed. 
"  Why  does  he  not  then  ?  "  asked  Vavasor. 
"  Ah,  why  ?  "  she  responded. 

"  How  can  he  be  made  for  it  if  he  does  not  do  it  ?  "  insisted  Vavasor. 

"How  indeed?  That  is  the  puzzle,"  she  answered.  "If  he  were  not 
capable  there  would  be  none." 

"I  should  do  better,  I  am  sure,  if  I  could,"  said  Vavasor.  Had  he 
known  himself,  he  ought  to  have  added,  "without  trouble." 

"Then  you  think  we  are  all  just  like  the  dogfish — except  that  destiny 
has  made  none  of  us  quite  so  ugly  V  "  rejoined  Hester. 

"Or  so  selfish,"  implemented  Vavasor. 

"  That  I  can't  see,"  returned  Hester.  "  If  we  are  merely  borne  helpless 
hither  and  thither  on  the  tide  of  impulse,  we  can  be  neither  more  nor  less 
selfish  than  the  dogfish.  We  are,  111  fact,  neither  selfish  nor  unselfish.  We 
are  pure  nothings,  concerning  which  speculation  is  not  worth  the  trouble. 
But  the  very  word  selfish  implies  a  contrary  judgment  on  the  part  of 
humanity  itself." 

The  young  man  admired  Hester  ;  but  it  is  not  wonderful  that,  as 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymount,  Sart'y,  and  Mark  were  all  shooting  pro- 
found remarks  at  and  around  him,  "  he  began  to  feel  the  conver- 
sation getting  quite  too  serious." 

A  prolonged  examination  of  Weighed  and  Wanting  on  the 
same  scale  as  that  which  we  have  just  given  to  the  first  hun- 
dred pages  would  be  quite  too  serious  likewise.  For  there 
are  nearly  nine  hundred  pages  in  all  ;  and  we  have  read  the 
book  carefully  enough  to  affirm  that  almost  every  century 
would  be  as  fruitful  in  oddities  as  the  first.    At  the  same  time, 
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the  book  is  not  devoid  of  interest — for  any  one,  that  is,  who 
has  the  patience  to  wade  through,  or  the  effrontery  to  skip  over, 
Dr.  Mac  Donald's  perpetual  digressions  into  reflection  in  the  first 
person.  Soon  after  the  Aquarium  scene,  which  sufficiently  indi- 
cates to  the  dullest  reader  what  part  of  the  plot  is  to  be,  another 
part  is  indicated  by  the  appearance  of  a  wondrously  beautiful 
lodging-house  girl,  to  whom  the  lout  Corney  does  not  pay  any 
particular  attention.  Then  the  Rayinount  family  have  a  windfall, 
in  the  shape  of  the  bequest  (or  rather  the  inheritance  without 
bequest)  of  a  small  estate  at  the  Lakes;  and  money  enough  to  keep 
it  up.  Between  this  place,  Yrndale,  and  their  London  house  in 
Bloomsbury  the  scene  shifts;  but  no  additional  character  of  much 
importance  makes  his  appearance,  except  an  Indian  major, 
who  is  a  pleasant  personage  enough,  and  a  certain  phil- 
anthropic Dr.  Christopher.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  the 
story  it  becomes,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  its  author, 
decidedly  "  accidented."  A  most  exciting  discovery  is  made  of 
unknown  passages,  cellars,  and  garrets  in  the  outbuildings  of  the 
Bloomsbury  house.  This  is  well  managed,  and  by  no  mean3  so 
improbable  as  it  looks.  Unluckily  these  mysterious  rooms  are 
selected  by  the  "  supers "  of  the  story,  and  by  some  important 
characters,  as  convenient  small-pox  hospitals,  which  is  both  ghastly 
and  inconvenient.  Of  course  the  lodging-house  girl  becomes  more 
and  more  important  in  the  story;  of  course  one  of  the  Rayinount 
children,  who  makes  the  most  wonderful  remarks,  proves  to  be  too 
■wonderful  to  live,  and  of  course  Dr.  Christopher — but  that  would 
be  telling  almost  too  much.  Hester,  by  becoming  actively  bene- 
volent, has  fortunately  less  time  to  devote  to  the  elaboration  of 
sentences,  and  the  cub  is  converted  by  the  agency  of  love  and  a 
richly-deserved  horsewhipping-. 

As  is  nearly  always  the  case  with  a  writer  of  some  power,  one 
puts  down  Weighed  and  Wanting  not  without  some  sense  of 
pleasure.  Dr.  Mac  Donald  always  has  a  certain  command  of  pathos, 
and,  except  when  moralizing,  he  is  not  actually  dull.  The  blessed 
acuteness  of  habit  teaches  the  reader  to  run  his  eye  rapidly  over 
any  passage  about  the  stinging  of  steely  stars,  and  to  whisk  over 
the  page  where  he  perceives  that  details  of  the  author's  views  on 
theology  at  the  age  of  five  or  thereabouts  are  approaching.  Handled 
in  this  way,  the  book  may  give  enjoyment.  It  also  may  give  it  to 
more  ill-natured  people  as  an  evidence  of  the  extent  of  aberration 
which  is  possible  to  a  writer  of  real  gifts  when  mannerism,  conceit, 
and  deliberate  eccentricity  combiue  to  lead  him  astray. 


GLASS  IN  THE  OLD  WORLD.* 

THE  literature  of  art,  and  especially  of  old  art,  grows  almost 
daily.  Unlike  some  other  subjects  treated  of  in  books,  the 
latest  authority  is  the  best ;  and  if  we  ask  how  anybody  can  have 
anything  left  to  say  on  such  a  thing  as  glass,  lor  instance,  the 
simple  reply  is  that  you  must  put  aside  all  that  has  hitherto  been 
written  and  begin  with  a  new  treatise — or  the  newest — novissimus. 
Miss  Dunlop  makes  but  one  excuse  for  writing  Glass  in,  the  Old 
World,  but  it  is  complete  in  itself.  "My  reason,"  she  says,  "for 
publishing  this  volume  is  that,  when  a  few  years  ago  I  desired  to 
learn  something  about  ancient  glass,  I  found  the  required  informa- 
tion scattered  through  many  books,  some  of  them  most  difficult  of 
access."  She  has  accordingly,  in  a  simple  and  straightforward 
way,  attempted  "  to  recall  half-forgotten  things,"  to  enable  "  busy 
and  ignorant  people  to  realize  subjects  they  have  hitherto  scarcely 
thought  about."  This  appeal  to  "  busy  and  ignorant  people  "  is 
charmingly  simple  ;  for  as  a  rule  authors,  with  the  deepest  real  con- 
tempt for  the  understanding  of  their  readers,  take  care  to  treat 
them  as  if  they  were  the  wisest  and  most  leisurely  people 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  "  Le  secret  d'ennuyer  est  de  tout  dire," 
says  Miss  Dunlop,  for  fear  of  alarming  her  "busy  and  ignorant" 
friends ;  and  at  first  sight  some  of  them  may  indeed  be  a  little 
deterred  by  a  certain  looking  for  of  popularity  in  the  style  of  the 
externals  of  Miss  Dunlop's  book.  Mr.  Green  and  a  few  other 
modern  writers  have  been  at  great  pains  to  teach  us  that  a  "  popular 
book"  is  not  of  necessity  superficial.  "  Write,"  observed  an  emi- 
nent historian,  "  as  if  your  readers  know  everything,  but  don't 
trust  them  to  know  anything."  Miss  Dunlop  has  taken  this  advice 
to  heart.  Instead  of  imitating  Jerome  when  he  cried  "  Perish  all 
those  who  have  said  that  which  we  have  to  say,"  she  prefers  to 
follow  the  words  of  Ascham,  "  If  I  have  sayed  amisse,  I  am  con- 
tent that  any  man  amende  it,  or  if  I  have  sayed  too  little,  any 
man  that  wyll  to  adde  what  hym  pleaseth  to  it."  She  would  thus 
persuade  us  that  her  treatise  is  not  by  far  the  most  comprehensive, 
comprehensible,  complete,  and,  at  the  same  time,  entertaining- 
book  on  old  glass  that  has  yet  been  published  in  English.  If  we  ven- 
ture to  differ  from  her  modest  estimate  of  the  value  of  her  book,  it  is 
because  a  long  experience  of  such  books  has  led  us  to  divide  them  into 
two  almost  equally  objectionable  classes ;  those,  namely,  which 
•are  written  by  people  who  know,  but  who  cannot  express  them- 
selves, and  those  by  people  who  can  write  fluently,  but  have  no- 
thing to  say  worth  the  saying.  Miss  Dunlop  belongs  to  neither  of 
these  classes.  The  critic  may  no  doubt  find  many  small  faults.  He 
may  condemn  the  pictures,  which,  indeed,  are  not  good  as  pictures, 
though  they  serve  as  useful  diagrams ;  or  he  may  characterize  the 
index  as  meagre ;  or  he  may  object,  as  some  do,  on  principle,  to 
the  expense  of  hand-made  paper  and  old-faced  type.  But  he  must 
allow  that  from  a  dry  subject  Miss  Dunlop  has  evolved  some  very 
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interesting  passages  ;  that  her  book  will  be  found  eminently  road- 
able  by  people  who  would  not  give  a  button  for  old  glass;  and  that, 
withal,  she  has  contrived  to  say  very  nearly  all  that  can  be  said 
in  a  way  to  satisfy  the  artistic  antiquary. 

We  may  take,  for  example,  such  a  chapter  as  that  on  "Mosaics." 
Why  has  Miss  Dunlop  put  no  numbers  to  her  chapter-head- 
ings, and  why  is  there  not  a  full  and  descriptive  table  of 
contents?  However,  the  chapter  begins  on  page  177,  and  states 
first  the  problem  presented  by  the  wonderfully  minute  beads  and. 
amulets  found  scattered  over  the  world.  "  Old  writers  have 
exhausted  their  ingenuity  in  conjecturing  the  secret  of  their 
manufacture."  Many  of  them  present  pictures  far  too  minute 
for  human  hands  and  eyes  to  have  made  them.  A  human  face  on 
a  square  die  in  an  Egyptian  museum  has  microscopic  hair ;  yet, 
when  sufficiently  magnified,  each  hair  is  found  to  be  made  up 
of  nine  smaller  hairs.  "  Like  many  other  marvels,  the  explanation 
is  simple  when  once  discovered."  By  arranging  long  slender  glass 
rods  of  various  colours,  so  that  the  ends  should  form  a  picture,  or 
the  letters  of  a  name ;  by  then  fusing  them  together ;  by  drawing 
the  bundle  of  rods  while  still  warm  to  any  required  length  ;  and, 
finally,  by  cutting  it,  thus  attenuated,  across  anywhere,  a  micro- 
scopic, but  distinct,  pattern  in  the  original  form  will  be  found. 
The  matter  is  made  clearer  by  a  foot-note  in  which  Miss  Dunlop 
refers  to  the  stalk  of  the  common  bracken  fern,  which,  when 
sliced  across,  "will  give  numerous  little  pictures  of  what  children 
still  call  King  Charles's  oak."  If  the  slice  be  made  in  a  slanting 
direction,  it  presents  a  double-headed  eagle,  "for  which  reason 
Highland  families  will  tell  you  that  their  armorial  bearings  are  to 
be  found  on  every  hill-side."  The  chapter  on  "  Beads  "  is  full  of 
amusing,  yet  accurate,  information.  It  begins  with  a  quota- 
tion from  the  notes  to  Peers  Ploivman,  in  which  Mr.  Wright 
observes  that  the  word  "  bead  "  is  a  unique  example  of  the 
deduction  of  a  term  for  a  visible  object  from  a  mental  and 
spiritual  act."  The  Dutch  still  call  a  prayer-book  a  bede  boech. 
The  Egyptians  were  great  bead-makers.  Their  mummies  were 
covered  with  a  network  of  beads,  inauy  of  them  inscribed  with 
names,  prayers,  moral  sentences,  ejaculations,  and  texts.  The 
modern  Moslem  seldom  stirs  abroad  without  his  beads.  A 
rosary  is  de  rigueur  as  a  part  of  a  Turk's  dress.  But  the 
most  curious  thing  about  them  is  that  ancient  beads  of  the 
same  pattern  are  found  in  places  so  far  apart  as  Kent  and 
Coomassie,  or  Keswick  and  Nubia.  They  are  blue,  white,  and 
red,  and  sometimes  of  very  large  size.  Mr.  Brent  read  a  paper 
on  them  before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  ten  years  ago,  and 
his  illustrations,  which  were  published  in  the  forty-fifth  volume 
of  the  Archaoloyia,  are  not  referred  to  by  Miss  Dunlop,  whose 
j  own  representation  is  not  nearly  so  good.  The  blue,  which  is  of 
I  an  ultramarine  tint  in  her  picture,  should  be  of  the  deepest  indigo. 
There  are  thirteen  examples  of  these  curious  objects  in  the  British 
Museum.  They  vary  from  more  than  two  inches  long  to  less  than 
a  quarter  of  an  inch.  Some  of  them  are  from  Egypt,  some  from 
Sussex,  some  from  Derbyshire.  The  Museum  also  boasts  of  a 
portion  of  a  rod  of  glass  from  which  such  beads  could  be  made. 
This  rare  object  was  found  in  Southern  Italy.  Miss  Dunlop  does 
not  commit  herself  to  any  opinion  as  to  where  they  were  made  ; 
but  Mr.  Brent  is  probably  right  in  considering  them  Egyptian. 
They  are  regarded  as  powerful  charms  by  the  natives  of  West 
Africa,  and  are  ground  into  powder  as  "  medicine  "  for  the  ordeal. 
Some  have  been  found  in  India,  and  from  their  situation  were 
evidently  regarded  with  superstitious  awe.  Miss  Dunlop  asserts 
that  the  Christian  rosary  is  first  mentioned  by  St.  Augustine. 
The  old  meaning  of  the  words  survives  even  in  Herrick: — 

Wash,  dress,  be  brief  in  praying  ; 
Few  beads  are  best,  when  once  we  go  a-ilaying. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  no  glass  furnaces  of  the  Roman  or 
Rornauo-Britisk  period  have  been  found  in  England,  but  this,  as  Miss 
Dunlop  points  out,  is  a  mistake.  Fragments  of  window  glass  have 
been  found  among-  the  remains  of  Roman  London  ;  and  at  Buck- 
holt,  near  the  Roman  road  between  Winchester  and  Salisbury,  a 
furnace  was  discovered  in  i860,  in  which  glass  had  been  made. 
"  It  contained  lumps  of  glass  nearly  as  large  as  an  egg,  with  scores 
of  drops  of  glass,  and  many  pieces  looking  like  necks  of  bottles/' 
In  the  middle  ages  much  glass  must  have  been  made  in  England. 
The  body  of  Edward  L,  when  it  was  examined  in  the  last  century, 
was  found  to  be  ornamented  with  glass  imitations  of  jewelry.  A 
glass  coffin,  about  two  feet  long,  containing  the  bones  of  a  child, 
probably  of  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  dug  up 
in  Northamptonshire.  In  1557  Charnock,  in  his  Breviary  of  Phi- 
losophy, laments  the  dearth  of  factories  : — 

As  for  glass  makers  they  be  scant  in  the  land, 

Yet  one  there  is,  as  I  do  understand, 

And  in  Sussex  is  now  his  habitation, 

At  Chiddingsl'old  he  works  of  his  occupation. 

Howel,  the  author  of  Londinopolis,  was  concerned  in  a  glass- 
house, a  fact  which  Miss  Dunlop  should  include  in  her  next 
edition.  The  ancient  Irish  appear  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
glass,  if  they  did  not  actually  make  it.  The  mosaics  in  the 
Lismore  crosier,  which  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  dis- 
play remarkable  skill.  The  crosier  was  made  for  a  bishop  who 
died  in  11 12,  but  in  the  Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick  there 
is  mention  of  "  a  certain  stone  cave  of  wonderful  workman- 
ship, with  an  altar  underground,  having  on  its  four  corners  four 
chalices  of  glass."  According  to  Strabo,  the  ancient  Britons 
made  glass  vessels  of  a  blue  colour.  A  bowl  of  ribbed  bluish 
green  glas3,  placed  within  a  vase  of  red  glazed  pottery,  was 
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found  in  a  grave  near  Takeley,  Essex,  and  as  three  coins 
of  Vespasian  (a.d.  69),  not  defaced  by  circulation,  were  found 
at  the  same  time,  we  may  give  an  approximate  date  to  the 
interment;  though  it  would  be  going  too  far  to  infer  that 
the  bowl  was  actually  made  here,  yet,  as  Miss  Dunlop  ob- 
serves, it  is  almost  as  unlikely  that  such  a  fragile  object  was  im- 
ported. Similar  bowls  and  fragments  have  been  found  in  various 
parts  of  England.  Glass  must  have  been  very  common  before 
the  Conquest.  Two  beautiful  pale  blue  vases  were  found  near 
Cuddesdou  Palace  in  1847.  They  were  ornamented  with  cords  or 
threads  of  glass  fixed  on  in  a  molten  state,  probably  for  strength 
as  well  as  ornament.  In  many  Saxon  graves  are  found  elongated 
tumblers,  either  rounded  at  the  base,  or  terminating  in  sueh  small 
feet  that  they  cannot  be  made  to  stand.  Some  of  them  have  a 
hornlike  shape,  and  are  made  of  glass  without  lead,  and  blown 
very  thin.  Sometimes  they  are  ornamented  by  having  lobes  or 
knobs  attached  to  the  exterior,  or  by  threads  of  glass  wound 
round  them  or  disposed  in  many  lines,  which  may  be  referred 
to  by  Beowulf  when  he  speaks  of  a  "twisted  ale  cup."  Similar 
cups  are  figured  in  Anglo-Saxon  manuscripts  of  a  later  date. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  present  some  specimens  of  the  in- 
teresting con;e'its  of  this  pleasant  book.  It  treats  besides  of 
Phoenicia  and  Greece,  of  China  and  Japan,  of  France,  Germany, 
and,  above  all,  Venice;  of  glass  windows,  and  imitation  gems;  of 
lamps  and  mirrors,  and  of  wall  decoration.  Of  course  there  are 
minor  faults  to  be  found  in  a  book  with  a  subject  so  extensive. 
But  we  have  dwelt  rather  on  its  merits;  with  the  feeling  that 
work  of  this  kind  is,  to  borrow  an  adjective  from  the  aesthetic 
people,  too  "  precious"  to  be  roughly  handled. 


THE  POETRY  AND  HUMOUR  OF  THE  SCOTTISH 
LANGUAGE.' 

"  npiIERE  is  a  deal  of  miscellaneous  feeding  about  a  pig,'' 
-L  according  to  a  Scotch  clergyman  quoted  by  Dr.  Mackay. 
There  is  also  a  deal  of  miscellaneous  reading  in  Dr.  Mackay's 
work,  which  we  have  studied  with  much  amusement.  The  author 
is,  of  course,  a  patriot :  and  he  begins  with  an  apology  for  the 
"  Scottish  language,"  which  he  justly  regards  as  merely  Old  Eng- 
lish, with  a  considerable  dash  of  French,  and  traces  (not  so  nume- 
rous, we  think,  as  Dr.  Mackay  supposes)  of  Gaelic.  He  boasts 
the  poetical  advantages  of  the  Northern  tongue,  with  its  diminu- 
tives. For  example,  a  Scotchman  sings  of  "  a  bonnie  wee  lassie," 
which  is  certainly  more  euphonious  than  "  a  pretty  little  girl." 
Scotch  is  as  rich  as  the  old  French  of  Tahureau  in  diminutives, 
and  as  fond  of  using  them  as  were  the  poets  of  the  Pleiad.  For 
example,  an  all'ectionate  Scotch  husband  may,  if  he  pleases  (which 
we  hope  he  does  not),  call  his  wife  "  wifie,  wifoch,  or  witikie  "  ; 
and  a  fond  father  may  get  as  low  as  "bairnikie"  in  his  address  to 
a  child.  Scotch  is  so  far  a  different  language  from  English  that 
it  is  not  understanded  of  the  people  here.  We  vividly  remember 
the  address  of  a  Scotch  nurse  to  some  English  children  who  were 
teasing  the  boys  in  her  charge  : — "  Hoot  awa',  callants,  dinna  fash 
oor  bairns  ';  in  which  remark  not  one  single  word  was  intelligible. 
Dr.  Mackay  derives  "callant"  from  galant,  " bairn "  is  Teutonic, 
and  "  fash "  is  derived  from  the  ancient  league  with  France. 
Dr.  Mackay  reckons  that,  of  six  thousand  words  printed 
in  the  glossary  to  Tyrwhitt's  Chaucer,  three  thousand  "need 
no  explanation  whatever  to  a  Scotsman."  Many  of  Shak- 
speare's  less  familiar  words  are  also  household  ones  in  lin- 
guistically conservative  and  politically  radical  Scotland.  Even 
John  Knox,  according  to  Lord  Neaves  a  great  Anglicizer, 
could  not  make  the  Scotch  take  to  comparatively  modern  English. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  Latinized  word  will  slip  into  Scotch  rural 
speech.  Thus,  a  gamekeeper,  when  asked  about  the  state  of  a 
certain  salmon  river,  said,  "  There  may  be  atrausient  fusch  in  her." 
Perhaps  these  terms  are  derived  from  the  newspapers.  Scotch  has 
a  wealth  of  preterites  unknown  to  English,  such  as  "I  cast,  I 
coost,  I  have  casten,"  or  coosten  ;  "I  let,  I  loot,  I  have  letten,  or 
looten  fa'  my  tears."  Civilization  tends  to  simplify  everything ; 
savages  have  the  most  complicated  languages,  and  Scotch  naturally 
retains  many  forms  that  a  more  polished  speech  has  dropped. 

Dr.  Mackay  does  not  always  seem  very  consistent  in  his  etymo- 
logies. In  p.  7  he  gives  airlcs  and  aifle-penny  (money  paid  in 
advance  to  seal  a  bargain),  "  from  arrhes,  a  deposit  on  account." 
In  p.  25  he  gives  the  word  as  "  wZ-penny,  French  arrhes.  From 
the  Gaelic  em-las,  or  iarlas,  earnest  money."  But  surely  arrhes 
comes,  not  from  Gaelic,  but  from  the  Latin  arrha,  Greek  dppapav. 
The  Latin  word  is  also  used  as  arrhabo,  shortened  into  rhabo, 
and  White  actually  derives  the  word  from  the  Hebrew.  'Appaftaiv 
is  used  by  Aristotle  (Politics,  i.  4,  5),  and  if  it  has  any  Semitic 
relations,  we  might  conjecture  that  it  was  introduced  into 
Greece  during  early  transactions  with  the  Sidonians.  The  word 
is  curious  enough  to  deserve  more  minute  inquiry,  but  we  are 
by  no  means  satisfied  to  derive  it  from  a  Gaelic  original. 
Among  Scotch  words  certainly  of  French  origin  are  gigot  of 
mutton,  fash,  dour,  ashet,  haggis,  probably,  and  pawn,  a  peacock, 
from  paon.  The  most  familiar  words  of  Gaelic  origin  are  those 
which  survive  in  local  names.  The  "  Kee  wheel,"  on  the 
Tweed,  near  Yair,  is,  we  presume,  "  the  king's  pool,"  and  may 
have  been  so  called  when  the  neighbouring  '.'  king's  knowe  "  got 
its  name.    It  would  certainly  be  curious  if  the  usage  of  anglers 
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has  preserved  a  Gaelic  term  in  a  country  whence  Gaelic  has  so 
long  passed  away.  But  we  shall  have  more  to  say  about  Dr. 
Mackay's  love  of  Gaelic  etymologies.  Before  entering  on  the 
serious  matter  of  his  book,  he  stumbles,  of  course,  on  Sydney 
Smith's  remark  about  the  humour  of  Scotchmen.  Not  much, 
humour  is  shown  by  taking  such  a  matter  so  seriously.  Dr.  Mackay 
tries  to  prove  that  Scotchmen  are  witty,  but  that  they  only  fail  to- 
understand  chaff.  Irony  is  certainly  a  humour  which  puzzles 
many  of  them.  When  Dr.  Mackay  says  that,  as  a  humorist, 
Sydney  Smith  was  not  fit  to  blacken  the  boots  of  Professor 
Wilson,  of  course  he  only  proves,  as  far  as  one  example  can  prove 
anything,  the  truth  of  Sydney  Smith's  remark.  Americans  and 
some  Scotchmen  have  this  queer  habit  of  bragging  about  their 
local  efforts  in  literature.  The  Americans,  perhaps,  are  only 
"  gabbing  "  and  "  bluffing  " — to  use  old  and  new  slang — but 
Dr.  Mackay  is  in  sad  earnest.  His  is  invincible  ignorance — an, 
almost  estimable  quality  compared  with  the  wanton  spread- 
eagleism  of  some  Transatlantic  critics  who  should  know  better. 

Dr.  Mackay's  book  is  arranged  alphabetically.    He  chooses  a 
Scotch  word,  gives  what  he  conceives  to  be  its  derivation,  and 
quotes  passages  from  Scotch  poets  and  prose-writers.    A  book  of 
this  sort  can  only  be  reviewed  in  a  desultory  way.    We  may  pick 
out  any  interesting  word  that  occurs,  and  pass  on  to  the  next  that 
invites  attention.    We  doubt  whether  most  Scotchmen  know 
what  an  aizle  is — "  a  live  coal  that  flies  out  of  the  fire."    Aizle  is- 
a  very  compact  expression ;  but  we  fail  to  see  why  Dr.  Mackay 
should  wish  to  derive  it  from  Gaelic  aisbine,  a  death-shroud.  Too 
much  ingenuity  is  required  to  connect  death-shrouds  with  live 
coals ;  and,  by  this  sort  of  philology,  any  assertion  can  be  made 
at  random.    Nor  can  we  readily  believe  that  fellow  and  the  Scotch 
■  billie  come  from  the  Gaelic  balaoch,  a  shepherd.    Bouse,  to  drink, 
is  not  peculiarly  Scotch.    Keats  uses  it,  and  Humphry  Prideaux 
calls   Antony  Wood   "a   good  bowsing  blade."    And  who  is 
Tom  D'Arfey,  who  wrote   "  a  vulgar  English  song  to  a  very 
beautiful  Scottish  air"?    By  the   way,   Dr.   Mackay  always 
writes  Scottish  and  Scotsman  for  Scotch  and  Scotchman.  Can 
our  old  friend  canny  be  derived  from  the  Gaelic  "  ceannaid,  to 
buy,"  because  canny  people  never,  if  they  may  avoid  it,  buy 
anything  ?     We  grievously  doubt  all  these  far-fetched  Celtic- 
etymologies.    The  process  seems  to  be  a  very  random  one.  Any 
Gaelic  word  similar  in  sound   to   a  Scotch  word  is  ch  sen, 
and   the   meaning   seems  to  be  of  no  particular  importance. 
Davce,  commotion,  Jamieson  derives  from  cas  vif ;  Dr.  Mackay 
from  Gaelic  cabhag.     Do   French   C   and   Gaelic  C  become 
D  in  Scotch  ?    Clachan,  a  village,  like  "  The  Clachan  of  Dairy," 
in  Galloway,  is  more  correctly  derived  from  Gaelic  clach,  a  stone, 
and  clauchan,  stones,  or  houses.    Dr.  Mackay  takes  clarty,  dirty, 
as  connected  with  clour,  or  glaur.    He  translates  "  a  gowpen  of 
(/law  "  as  "  a  handful  of  mud  "  ;  but  is  a  goxupen  not  two  haudfuls, 
or  a  double  handful, "  two,  neiffus  o'  darts  "  in  short  ?  Mr.  Moncure 
Conway  lately  put  forward  a  truly  delicious  derivation  of  glaur, 
dirt.    He  took  it  from  Glam,  the  moonlight  demon  of  Iceland. 
Here  is  lunar  mythology,  indeed,  for  Mr.  Conway  was  under  the 
delusion  that  glaur  itself  meant  some  kind  of  brilliant  deception. 
Glam,  the  monstrous  vampire  cf  the  Saga  of  Grettir,  reminds  us  of 
glamour,  and,  perhaps  inexcusably,  of  haunted  Glammis  Castle. 
Dr.  Mackay  associates  glamour  with  the  Gaelic  glac,  to  seize,  and 
mor,  great — a  very  fiuky  etymology.    Is  he  not  aware  that,  after 
Grettir  suffered  so  terribly  from  seeing  the  eyes  of  the  dying 
Glam  in  the  moonlight,  people  in  Iceland  who  saw  visions  were 
said  to  have   "  Glaui's  sight,"  which  may,  not  impossibly,  be 
related  to  glamour?    Under  the  influence  of  glamour,  as  Scott 
shows  in  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  men  saw  things  as  they 
were  not.    "  Glamour  means  the  magic  power  of  imposing  on  the 
eyesight  of  the  spectators,  so  that  the  appearance  of  the  object 
shall  be  totally  different  from  the  reality."    Curiously  enough, 
glam  means  a  glutton  in  Gaelic,  and  a  glutton  the  Icelandic  Glam 
was,  and  came  to  unholy  grief  for  his  indulgence  in  this  sin  on 
Christmas  Eve.    Dr.  Mackay  inclines  to  derive  crambo,  doggerel, 
from  Gaelic  crom,  crooked.  Is  dumb  crambo  a  Celtic  entertainment? 
C  utty,  in  cutty  pipe,  he  takes  from  Gaelic  cutach.    A  more  obvious 
etymology  seems  not  less  improbable.  Donnart,  stupefied,  is  almost 
wantonly  traced  to  Gaelic  donas,  ill  fortune,  or  donadh,  mischief. 
There  really  seems  to  be  much  more  fancy  than  method  in  philology 
of  this  daring  sort.    One  is  reminded  of  the  Egyptian  vagaries  of 
Mr.  Massie,  or  of  the  Phoenician  lore  of  the  Anglo-Israelites.  And 
what  are  we  to  say  of  drool;,  to  wet,  and  its  resemblauce  to  SaKpv 
(without  accent),  a  tear?    Drumly,  turbid,  Dr.  Mackay  calls  "a 
beautiful  word,"  and  thinks  it  would  be  "  a  great  acquisition  to 
the  English  language."    Gumlie,  with  much  the  same  meaning, 
might  also  be  warmly  welcomed  by  our  poverty-stricken  speech* 
We  might  talk  of  "  the  gumlie  eloquence  "  of  Parliament  men 
whom  we  dislike,  and  might  object  to  gumliness  in  ale.  Modern 
poetry  is  very  frequently  gumlie,  and  it  is  perhaps  time  that  the 
criticism  of  art  should  adopt  this  exquisite  term.    If  uasal  is- 
Gaelic  for  gentle,  noble,  whence  did  the  French  of  the  Sony  of 
Roland  get  hold  of  the  word  in  the  same  sense  ?    We  mean  to  be 
as  audacious  as  Dr.  Mackay,  and  ask  whether  Etyn,  a  giant  (used 
by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher),  can  possibly  be  connected  with  jotant 
a  giant  ?    There  is  nothing  an  etymologist  will  not  dare,  but 
this  particularly  wild  shot  must  be  excused  as  the  result  of 
studying  Dr.  Mackay.    Jamieson,  too,  was  a  pretty  speculative 
character,  and  derived  Jloan,  to  flirt,  or,  as  he  delightfully  says, 
"  to  court  regard  in  an  indiscreet  way,"  from  the  Icelandic,  slon, 
stolidus.     Stolidus  indeed !     But  Dr.  Mackayr  says,  "  Is  it  not 
rather  derived"  ("rather"  is  good)  "from  old  English  jion?r 
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arrows,  whence  metaphorically  to  dart  glances  from  the  eye''?  This 
is  as  good  as  a  famous  derivation  of  Chapman's,  in  his  notes  on 
Homer.  Flunkey,  our  author  says,  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  Gaelic  Jlann,  red,  and  cas,  a  leg,  because  footmen  wear 
red  plush  breeches,  except,  of  course,  when  they  wear  yellow 
plush.  Lord  Neaves  preferred  vlonk,  Danish  for  proud ;  "  proud 
serving-men"  are  familiar  to  all,  but  Dr.  Mackay  cannot  find 
vlonk  in  the  Danish  dictionaries.  Dr.  Mackay  is  inclined  to 
derive  Hogmanay,  a  festive  New  Year's  performance,  from 
Flemish  hoog-min-dag,  "  high  love  day."  Perhaps  anything 
is  better  than  Vhomme  est  ne,  or  "  the  Greek  hagia  (ayta), 
holy,  and  finve,  a  month."  We  hope  Dr.  Mackay  knows  more 
Gaelic  than  Greek ;  he  should  get  Professor  Blackie  to  look  over 
his  proof-sheets.  He  only  objects  to  this  ludicrous  etymology 
because  hogmanay  does  not  last  a  month.  He  seems  unaware  that 
ixrjve  is  not  a  Greek  word,  and  that  n^v  is  masculine.  He  clearly 
intends  ayia  for  a  feminine  adjective.  After  this  wild  performance 
no  one  will  expect  scholarship  from  Dr.  Mackay,  but  his  quota- 
tions are  often  interesting,  and  we  recommend  to  the  curious  his 
explanation  of  "calling  a  spade  a  spade."  A  most  interesting 
place,  too,  is  Ileckie  Burn,  "  three  miles  beyond  hell."  This  is 
indeed  "  a  weary  way  to  ride."  Jamieson'a  idea  that  "  wan " 
means  "  filthy  "  makes  "  the  wan  water  "  a  truly  appropriate  term 
for  many  Scotch  streams  in  manufacturing  districts.  Dr.  Mackay 
says  it  is  only  used,  in  English,  of  the  face.  Is  Mr.  Morris,  then, 
the  first  English  poet  who  joins  *'  wan  "  with  "  water." 


STER.XE.* 

OTERNE  has  undoubtedly  fallen  into  good  hands,  and  we  may 
lO  add  that  no  man  needed  it  more.  Hitherto  it  has  been  his 
lot  to  meet  with  unworthy  praise,  and  for  the  most  part  undeserved 
blame.  No  man  in  the  range  of  English  literature  has  laid  himself 
open  to  attack  so  frequently,  and  in  no  case  that  we  can  call  to 
mind  have  attacks  been  so  often  or  so  furiously  made.  For  this 
there  are  many  reasons,  of  which  the  two  most  cogent  would  appear 
to  be,  that  Sterne's  character  is  a  very  difficult  one  to  understand 
in  England,  and  that  his  biographical  remains  are  so  scanty  that 
it  is  far  from  easy  to  form  any  approximate  idea  of  what  the  man's 
life  was  really  like.  His  faults  as  a  man  and  a  writer  are  glaring 
enough,  and  it  may  be  well  to  attempt  to  deal  with  them  before 
going  further.  Mr.  Traill  has,  on  the  whole,  dealt  most  generously 
with  them,  and  we  must  begin  by  fully  agreeing  with  him  when 
he  says  that  Sterne's  too  notorious  relations  with  the  other  sex 
were  strictly  "  platonic  " ;  unhappily,  we  must  also  concur  in  his 
opinion  that  this  is  no  palliation  of  his  guilt.  On  the  contrary, 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  we  have  no  more  patience 
with  this  kind  of  heartless  philandering  than  with  downright 
iniquity,  from  which  there  is  more  chance  of  recovery  than  we 
have  any  right  to  hope  for  from  the  far  more  insidious  malady 
of  constant  trifling,  which  must  of  necessity  bring  hardness 
of  heart  and  an  enfeebled  habit  of  thought  in  its  train.  Of 
his  monstrous  offences  against  common  decency  in  his  writings  it 
is  very  difficult  to  speak.  Gray  was  probably  very  near  the 
truth  when  he  said  that  Sterne  was  like  a  child  playing  round  the 
spout  of  a  boiling  kettle.  Uncleanliness  seems  to  have  had  a  guilty 
fascination  for  him.  It  is  also  true  that  in  purely  artistic  sensi- 
bility Sterne  was  absolutely  wanting.  As  soon  as  he  began  to 
think  about  his  art  he  fell  into  gross  error ;  and  we  honestly 
believe  that  most  of  his  improprieties  were  prompted  by  a  foolish 
hankering  after  "  effect " — a  propensity  which  prevents  any  inferior 
French  painter  from  thinking  his  work  complete  unless  it  contaius 
some  repulsive  detail  of  torture  or  lust  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  a 
low  public.  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  unqualified  condemna- 
tion which  we  must  pass  upon  one  page  out  of  every  three  in 
Sterne's  writing  with  the  hearty  admiration  which  his  best  efforts 
force  from  us.  It  seems  as  if  Sterne  stood  alone  as  a  spontaneous 
great  writer.  Taking  his  temperament  and  what  we  know  of  his 
habit  of  life  into  consideration,  we  are  forced  to  believe  that  his 
most  successful  passages  were  written  without  labour,  and  that 
wherever  we  find  false  and  vicious  sentences  in  his  work  they  are 
the  result  of  afterthought  and  correction.  A  complete  absence  of 
taste  and  a  silly  love  of  buffoonery  are  the  gravest  accusations  that 
a  thoughtful  student  of  Sterne  can  bring  against  him.  Mr.  Traill 
dwells  feelingly  upon  his  courage  and  hopefulness  under  acute 
physical  suffering,  and  honestly  states  that,  despite  his  un- 
comfortable relations  with  his  wife,  he  was  always  solicitous 
for  her  material  well-being.  This  point  has  hitherto  been  too 
lightly  passed  over,  and  we  owe  a  large  debt  of  gratitude 
to  Mr.  Traill  for  having  stated  the  case  between  Sterne  and  his 
wife  in  a  thoroughly  impartial  spirit.  His  love  for  his  daughter 
and  his  constant  solicitude  for  her  is  also  well  brought  out  in  the 
work  before  us,  and  Mr.  Traill  has  done  good  service  in  putting 
the  most  manly  and  lovable  side  of  Sterne's  character  in  strong 
relief.  It  is  easy  to  dismiss  Sterne  as  a  mere  heartless  senti- 
mentalist, if  one  judges  him  by  the  standard  of  his  forced 
sentimental  utterances,  such  as  the  conclusion  ot  the  episode  of 
"  Maria,"  of  which  Mr.  Traill  speaks  with  becoming  severity  ;  and 
by  the  side  of  this  may  be  put  many  other  sins  of  the  same  nature, 
such  as  the  celebrated  incident  of  the  dead  jackass,  on  which 
Thackeray  commented  with  such  ferocity;  but  in  opposition  to 
these  mistakes  we  may  put  a  thousand  touches  of  natural  pathos 
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delicately  interwoven  with  the  stories  that  he  tells,  and  we  cannot 
believe  that  any  sane  man  could  reproach  the  creator  of  "  my 
Uncle  Toby  "  with  a  want  of  tender  human  sympathy. 

All  the  facts  that  are  known  concerning  Sterne's  life  are  skilfully 
set  before  us  by  Mr.  Traill,  and  are  specially  well  dealt  with  in  their 
possible  influence  upon  him  as  a  writer.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we 
have  so  little  external  evidence  concerning  his  later  years,  but  his. 
letters  to  some  extent  make  up  for  its  absence,  and  they  are  used  by 
Mr.  Traill  with  very  happy  effect.  Sterne  has  few  rivals  as  a 
sincere  correspondent,  and  we  cannot  at  the  moment  recall  to  mind 
any  writer,  except  Diderot,  who  equals  him  in  absence  of  reticence 
or  in  artless  display  of  vanity.  Mr.  Traill  follows  his  author 
carefully  through  all  the  windings  and  ins  and  outs  of  Tristram- 
Shandy  from  the  beginning,  when  Sterne  evidently  was  far  from 
suspecting  what  great  things  he  was  capable  of,  and  probably,  as 
Mr.  Traill  points  out,  had  no  distinct  object  in  view  beyond  making-, 
a  little  money  and  amusing  himself  by  scandalizing  his  neigh- 
bours. Of  what  happened  afterwards,  of  the  way  in  which. 
Tristram  Shandy  took  London  by  storm,  of  its  author's  tre- 
mendous social  success,  and  of  the  desultory  way  in  which  his 
work  was  carried  on  among  a  thousand  distractions — of  which 
growing  ill  health  was  not  the  least — Mr.  Traill  gives  us  a  very 
masterly  account.  We  confess,  however,  that  we  can  hardly 
understand  the  accusation  of  "  pot-boiling "  which  he  brings 
against  Sterne;  he  speaks  of  his  desire  to  make  money  by  his 
work  as  if  it  were  little  short  of  a  crime,  and  ha9  more  than  one 
sly  cut  at  him  for  showing  a  shrewd  capacity  for  business.  This 
accusation  is  more  or  less  founded  upon  Mr.  Traill's  supposi- 
tion that  Tristram  Shandy  shows  evidence  of  scamped  work,  but 
he  entirely  fails  to  convince  us  of  the  truth  of  this  charge.  It 
seems  inconsistent  at  one  moment  to  blame  Sterne  severely  for 
doing  careless  work  and  at  another  to  state  that  he  had  a  natural  in- 
capacity for  careful  execution.  Sterne's  atrocious  French  is  pressed 
into  the  service  to  prove  that  he  had  no  regard  for  grammatical  accu- 
racy, but  in  the  meantime,  while  there  are  still  among  us  so  many 
writers  who  can  produce  decent  English  and  yet  commit  worse 
sins  than  Sterne's  against  the  French  language,  we  think  the  charge, 
somewhat  invidious.  Not  long  since  a  pompous  critic  distin- 
guished himself  by  translating  "  un  intermede  by  "  a  spiritualist 
medium  " ;  and  we  can  safely  add  that  in  the  spirit,  if  not  in  the 
letter,  England  is  behind  France  in  true  appreciation  of  the  lite- 
rature of  her  ally  "  d'outre  manche."  In  his  otherwise  admirable 
criticism,  Mr.  Traill  seems  to  do  but  scanty  j  ustice  to  the  character 
of  Mr.  Walter  Shandy,  of  whom  he  says : — "  Mr.  Shandy,  I 
imagine,  is  designed  to  personify  not '  crack-brained  learning  '  so 
much  as  'theory  run  mad.'  "  There  is  something  to  be  said  for 
this  view  of  the  character;  but  it  seems  to  us  that  there  is  far 
more  in  Sterne's  conception  than  Mr.  Traill  gives  him  credit  for,. 
We  have  always  thought  of  Mr.  Shandy  in  the  light  of  an. 
egotistical  humorist — a  kind  of  shadow  of  one  side  of  Sterne's  own, 
nature — who  had  amassed  not  a  little  of  useless  learning,  and  who 
found  his  pleasure  in  talking  a  certain  kind  of  droll  and  exagger- 
ated sense,  which  was  certain  to  be  set  down  as  sheer  rubbish  by 
his  hearers.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  proofs  of  Sterne's  genius 
that  one  falls  naturally  into  the  habit  of  talking  of  his  creations 
as  if  they  were  living  men  with  whose  ways  of  thought  one  was 
conversant,  and  for  whose  whimsical  moods  one  could  make  due 
allowance.  And  here,  again,  we  differ — but  this  time  more 
widely — from  Mr.  Traill's  judgment.  He  seems  doubtful  con- 
cerning "  Tristram's  "  longevity,  and  compares  him  disparaginglv 
with  the  creations  of  Fielding  and  Swift.  With  such  compari- 
sons we  have  no  sympathy.  All  truly  original  thinkers  re- 
semble each  other  so  little  in  their  conceptions  and  modes  of 
expression  that  it  is  a  mere  waste  of  time  to  institute  com- 
parisons between  them.  It  will  be  a  bad  day  for  English 
letters  when  the  brothers  Shandy  and  Corporal  Trim  find  no- 
readers;  and  we  confess  that  we  are  amazed  when  Mr.  Traill 
states  that  the  readers  of  Tristram  Shandy  are  falling  off.  Our 
own  experience  points  the  other  way.  But  it  is  most  difficult  to 
decide  how  much  his  bad  work  will  weigh  against  his  future 
success. 

Mr.  Traillhas  overlooked  the  most  terrible  piece  de  conviction  that 
can  be  brought  against  Sterne — that  letter  wherein  he  says,  "  My 
sentimental  journey  will,  I  dare  say,  convince  you  that  my  feelings 
are  from  the  heart,  and  that  that  heart  is  not  from  the  worst  o? 
moulds — praised  be  God  for  my  sensibility ! "  Nothing  can  be 
worse  than  this ;  but  are  we  to  condemn  Sterne  as  a  writer  of 
true  sentiment  because  such  sentences  are  to  be  met  with  in  his- 
letters  ?  We  trow  not.  It  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  laugh.  Not 
only  does  the  man  who  gives  laughter  to  the  world  stir  up  the 
undying  enmity  of  morose  dullards,  but  he  does  more  than  this— 
he  awakens  distrust  in  the  minds  of  those  who  laugh  at  his  ex- 
pense. Those  who  laugh  with  him  and  who  are  capable  of  under- 
standing "  le  rire  enorme  "  are  in  such  a  small  minority  that  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  speak  of  them.  And  when  such  a  man  writes 
seriously  we  may  be  sure  that  no  critic  will  give  him  credit 
for  a  sober  intention ;  it  becomes  a  question  how  to  catch  him 
tripping.  Shall  we  say  that  he  is  incapable  of  serious  utter- 
ance, or  that  he  forces  a  false  sentiment  ?  Both  methods  are 
applied  in  Sterne's.case  by  Mr.  Traill.  Of  his  estimate  of  Sterne's 
sermons  we  can  hardly  speak  with  patience.  He  says  of  them, 
"  The  critics  who  find  wit,  eccentricity,  flashes  of  Shandyism, 
and  what  not  else  of  the  same  sort  in  these  discourses  must 
be  able — or  so  it  seems  to  me — to  discover  these  phenomena 
anywhere."  We  can  only  humbly  confess  that  we  do  find, 
some  of  these  things  in  Sterne's  sermons ;  and  that,  could  we 
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onlv  find  "  these  phenomena  anywhere,"  the  task  of  reading-  books 
■would  seem  a  much  lighter  one  to  us  than  it  does  at  present.  We 
find  but  little  concerning-  the  Sentimental  Journey  in  the  volume 
before  us  ;  but  that  little  is  appreciative.  Mr.  Traill  dwells  upon 
the  fact  that  it  is  by  this  work  that  Sterne  is  principally  known 
abroad.  Certainly  it  is  far  easier  to  translate  than  Tristram 
Shandy ;  but,  despite  all  evidence  to  the  contrary,  we  feel  certain 
that,  before  long-,  French  opinion,  not  to  speak  of  Germany  and 
Italy,  will  change  concerning  the  merits  of  the  two  books.  There 
exists  at  present  a  very  able  French  translation  of  Tristram 
Shandy,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  little  of  the  humour  of  the 
original  has  been  lost.  In  fact,  we  do  not  think  that  any  French- 
man of  sound  taste  can  hesitate  to  endorse  the  prevalent  opinion 
in  England  that  Tristram  Shandy  is  the  superior  work.  Sterne 
was  too  much  an  Englishman  to  be  able  to  enter  into  the  different 
phases  of  French  character ;  and  his  complete  inability  to  master 
the  French  language  must  have  been  seriously  in  his  way  in  his 
travels  through  Fiance.  Moreover,  it  seems  to  us  certain  that  the 
nature  of  the  average  Frenchman  would  always  have  been 
thoroughly  repugnant  to  him  ;  and  we  are  far  from  setting  down 
the  impatient  utterances  in  his  letters  from  France  to  mere  dis- 
appointment at  the  dulness  of  French  provincial  towns,  as  Mr. 
Traill  has  thought  fit  to  do.  Sterne,  in  his  humour  always,  and 
in  his  pathos  at  its  best,  was  essentially  English ;  and  it  is  not 
astonishing  that  his  work  on  foreign  ground  should  have  been 
inferior  to  what  he  did  at  home.  In  commenting  on  his  plagiar- 
ism Mr.  Traill  shows  the  hand  of  a  fine  critic.  It  is  a  most  difficult 
point.  Although  he  generally  greatly  improved  on  what  he  stole, 
lie  was  undoubtedly  a  most  unblushing  thief.  It  was  in  his  tem- 
perament to  be  hugely  tickled  by  any  quaint  passage  he  came 
across,  and  to  see,  with  fatal  quickness,  all  the  advantage  he  might 
■win  from  it ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  found  the  same 
pleasure  in  literary  theft  that  a  boy  takes  in  robbing  an  orchard. 
This  is  the  ugliest  side  of  his  character  as  a  writer,  and  we  can 
find  no  excuse  for  it.  But,  with  all  his  faults,  Sterne  remains  one 
of  the  world's  greatest  humorists ;  and  the  highest  praise  we  can 
bestow  upon  Mr.  Traill's  book  is  that  we  think  that  it  cannot  fail 
to  put  him  in  a  truer  and  a  more  favourable  light  than  that  in 
which  the  public  has  hitherto  seen  him. 


DEWESS  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  ST.  PAUL.* 

WE  need  not  become  converts  to  Dr.  Dewes's  opinion  as  to 
what  kind  of  translation  best  suits  the  inspired  books  of 
Holy  Scripture,  to  read  with  relish  and  enduring  interest  the 
three  hundred  not  closely  printed  pages  which  he  has  devoted  to 
a  grand  and  difficult  subject,  in  the  conviction,  as  he  avows  on 
his  title-page,  that  fxiya  fjifiXiov  pcya  kokuv.  Several  years  ago  (in 
1866),  as  he  tells  us  in  his  genial  preface,  he  published  A  Plea  for 
a  New  Translation  of  the  Swiptures,  with  a  Translation  of  St. 
Paul's  Epistle  to  the,  Romans,  his  special  motive  being  a  belief  that 
the  Authorized  Version  is  far  too  servilely  literal  to  be  intelligible 
to  an  unlearned  hearer.  His  Diocesan,  Dr.  Prince  Lee,  was  so 
pleased  with  the  general  design  of  the  book  that  he  exhorted  him 
to  carry  on  the  work,  and  closed  a  long  interview  with  the  re- 
markable words,  "  As  your  bishop  I  tell  you  that,  if  you  do  not 
continue  the  work  you  have  begun,  you  will  be  culpably  neglecting 
the  gifts  God  has  given  you."  We  are  not  at  all  surprised  to 
learn  that  such  language  was  uttered  by  the  first  Bishop  of 
Manchester  (1847-1869),  himself  an  eminent  scholar  and  the 
teacher  of  two  of  the  chief  theologians  now  living,  Canon  Westcott 
and  the  Bishop  of  Durham  ;  but  also  a  scholar  whose  mind  was  as 
little  in  harmony  with  the  time-honoured  traditions  of  the  English 
■Church  as  that  of  any  conscientious  man  well  could  be  who  had 
accepted  high  office  within  her  pale.  Sorrow  and  sickness  in  our 
author's  household  delayed  the  execution  of  the  task  which  had 
been  thus  solemnly  imposed  upon  him,  "  and  the  intention  by 
■degrees  was  lost  in  that  limbo  of  plans  and  purposes  which  every 
man  has  to  leave  behind  him  unfulfilled  as  the  years  slip  by"  (p. 
■viii.)  Dr.  Dewes  may  have  discovered,  moreover,  that  his  scheme 
was  by  no  means  a  new  one.  His  translation  differs  rather  in 
quality  than  in  principle  from  that  imbedded  in  Doddridge's 
Family  Expositor  (17 39-56)  and  afterwards  published  by  itself, 
from  Campbell's  'Translation  of  the  Gospels  (1788),  and  other  less 
popular  attempts  to  force  the  venerable  gravity  of  Biblical 
language  to  yield  place  to  the  more  perspicuous  idiom  of  common 
life.  We  must  fairly  say  that  his  plan  is  by  no  means  one  which 
unreservedly  commends  itself  to  our  taste  and  judgment.  A 
paraphrase  of  the  sacred  original  is  no  doubt  very  useful  to  the 
anxious  student,  but  it  is  in  no  wise  a  substitute  for  a  literal  version ; 
and  every  word  and  phrase  of  Holy  Writ  is  so  weighty,  so  full  of 
meaning  to  the  devout  reader,  that,  whatever  may  be  the  case  in 
regard  to  classical  authors,  no  version  of  the  New  Testament  at 
any  rate  can  or  ought  to  satisfy  us  which  does  not  keep  as  strictly 
to  the  words  of  the  Greek  as  the  genius  of  the  respective  tongues 
will  permit.  Hence  we  must  deny  the  pertinency  to  the  present 
subject  of  the  following  quotation  from  so  competent  a  critic  as 
Mr.  Rann  Kennedy  : — 

The  primary  object  of  a  good  translation  is  that  it  may  be  read  ■with 
pleasure,  or  at  least  without  difficulty.  It  is  the  business  of  a  trans- 
lator to  express  the  full  sense,  briefly,  simply,  forcibly.  He  should  not 
servilely  imitate  constructions,  or  lollow  the  order  of  the  words,  nor  yet 
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depart  from  them  unnecessarily.  The  production  of  good  English  he  will 
regard  as  essential  ;  to  this  everything  must  give  way  but  the  sense  of 
the  author.  Within  the  limit  of  these  two  conditions,  faithful  interpreta- 
tion and  good  writing,  he  may  turn  and  twist  his  sentences  with  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  latitude  and  freedom.  The  literal  version  is  but  the 
first  stage  of  the  process.  Having  analysed  your  sentence,  and  made 
yourself  perfect  master  of  its  construction  and  meaning,  the  next  thing  is 
to  translate  it. — P.  xxi. 

This  is  vigorous  writing  and  fraught  with  good  sense  ;  it  is  applic- 
able to  the  fullest  extent  to  the  work  Mr.  Kennedy  had  in  hand,  the 
Select  Orations  of  Demosthenes,  but  it  is  certainly  not  the  method 
adopted  for  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  New  Testament  of  161 1, 
or  for  the  Revised  Version  of  1 88 1 .  Nor  would  either  of  them  have 
found  acceptance  had  they  even  attempted  "  to  turn  and  twist " 
the  inspired  language  "  with  a  considerable  degree  of  latitude 
and  freedom."  But  what  they  lost  in  this  way — and  with  superfi- 
cial readers  they  no  doubt  lost  much — they  gained  in  the  confidence 
which  their  occasional  stiffness  and  hardness  suggested,  that  they 
were  true  representations  of  a  text  which  it  was  all-important  to 
represent  with  simple  faithfulness.  Instinctive  reverence  taught 
the  older  translators  at  least — perhaps,  too,  we  may  venture  to  say, 
their  modern  successors — that  "  the  production  of  good  English," 
however  desirable,  is  not  at  all  times  absolutely  essential.  The 
matter  is  here  of  infinitely  greater  importance  than  the  manner  or 
the  style. 

To  these  general  considerations  we  must  be  permitted  to  add 
that  the  obscurity  and  roughness  of  the  Authorized  Bible  have 
been  prodigiously  exaggerated  by  our  author's  lively  imagination. 
There  cannot  be  many  Lessons  read  in  church  whereof  it  may 
plausibly  be  asserted  that  "  the  words  either  convey  no  meaning 
at  all  or  a  wrong  one  "  (p.  xvi.),  even  though  we  had  to  acknow- 
ledge of  some  of  the  Revisers  of  18S1  that  they  were  quite  without 
an  ear  for  rhythm  (ibid.),  and  that  "  there  are  whole  chapters 
in  the  Epistles  which  almost  set  one's  teeth  on  edge,  for  their 
want  of  rhythm  as  well  as  want  of  sense  "  (ibid.) ;  though,  of 
course,  we  ought  not  to  deny  that  "  it  is  repugnant  to  common 
sense  to  read  Lessons  to  those  that  assemble  for  public  wor- 
ship in  a  tongue  which  they  cannot  understand  "  (p.  x.)  This 
sort  of  statement  is  fresh  and  lively  reading  for  a  jaded  re- 
viewer, and  we  confess  that  we  like  a  little  of  it  in  its  way, 
but  it  hardly  speaks  the  words  of  soberness  and  truth.  Dr. 
Dewes's  melancholy  anecdote  of  the  consistent  Christian  man 
who  walked  miles  of  a  Sunday  to  listen  to  a  popular  preacher, 
and  yet  in  his  last  sickness  could  remember  but  one  text,  "  The 
gifts  and  calling  of  God  are  without  repentance,"  which  he  sup- 
posed to  mean,  "  without  the  need  of  repentance,"  is  one  out  of 
ten  thousand  instances  of  resolute  inattention  and  hopeless  stu- 
pidity with  which  all  of  us  are  more  or  less  familiar ;  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  to  be  corrected  by  the  adoption  of  his  wordy,  clumsy 
paraphrase,  "  since  as  to  His  gifts  of  grace  and  His  calling  there 
is  no  change  of  purpose  with  God  "  (Rom.  xi.  29).  And,  indeed, 
to  the  power  of  pure  dulness  who  shall  venture  to  set  a  limit  ? 
Bishop  Bloinfield,  from  his  store  of  anecdote,  used  to  tell  of  a  well- 
to-do  farmer,  in  whose  parish  church  he  had  just  delivered  a  very 
plain  sermon  on  the  being  and  goodness  of  the  Deity,  overtaking 
him  on  his  way  home,  and,  as  he  reined  in  his  horse,  proceeding 
to  praise  the  beautiful  discourse  he  had  heard  that  morning,  and 
summing  up  in  a  confidential  whisper,  "But  after  all,  Mister 
Blomtield,  of  course  you  must  know  best ;  yet  I  cannot  help  some- 
times thinking  as  how  there  must  be  a  God." 

A  Life  of  St.  Paul,  covering  sixty-eight  pages  and  illustrated  by 
four  neat  maps,  precedes  our  author's  new  translation  of  the 
"  Letters."  It  is  written  in  a  simple  manner,  with  no  pretence  to 
recondite  learning,  and  the  chief  fault  we  have  to  lind  with  the 
ordinary  narrative  is  that  the  sentences  are  overburdened  with  a 
shower  of  stops,  mostly  commas,  sprinkled  about  pretty  much  at 
random.  The  tone,  however,  reminds  us  painfully  of  that  of  Canon 
Farrar's  book,  and  seems  now  and  then  quite  unnecessarily  dis- 
paraging to  the  character  and  motives  of  the  Apostle.  There  was 
in  Cambridge,  early  in  this  century,  a  humorous  Dissenting 
preacher,  the  Spurgeon  of  an  unappreciating  generation,  who  used 
to  apostrophise  the  undergraduates  that  flocked  round  the  door  of 
his  meeting-house,  rather  to  scoff  then  to  be  edified,  in  what  he 
thought  quite  a  home  thrust  at  their  carnal  studies — "  You  lads, 
did  Powle  know  Greek  ? "  Strange  to  say,  Dr.  Dewes  is  more 
than  doubtful  what  the  proper  answer  should  be.  True,  St. 
Paul  was  a  native  of  a  great  Greek  city,  and  all  spoke  Greek  around 
him,  but  then,  "  when  he  calls  himself  a  Hebrew  of  Hebrews, 
he  means  us  to  understand  that  he  and  his  forefathers  alike  had  care- 
fully kept  themselves  from  any  conformity  to  the  customs  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  from  any  use  of  their  language  "  (p.  2) ;  which  is 
throwing  a  great  deal  of  meaning  into  three  plain  words.  Then, 
again,  he  went  to  Jerusalem,  to  be  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  the 
great  Rabbi  Gamaliel,  and  Greek,  pace  Professor  Roberts  of  St. 
Andrews,  was  quite  an  unknown  tongue  in  the  Holy  City.  No ; 
so  far  as  the  Apostle  can  be  said  ever  to  have  mastered  the 
language  at  all  (p.  5),  he  acquired  it  and  used  the  Septuagint 
version  during  his  two  or  three  years  of  retirement  in  Arabia.  To 
the  last  "  his  style  of  expressing  his  thoughts  in  Greek  is  but  too 
well  known  to  all  who  have  had  occasion  to  study  it ;  his  long 
involved  sentences,  ofttimes  with  hailing  grammar,  and  con- 
struction that  cracks  right  across  .  .  .  seems  to  indicate  clearly 
that  he  is  using  a  language  which  he  learnt  in  mature  life,  and 
learnt  imperfectly,  as  at  that  time  of  life  a  language  can  only  be 
learnt"  (ibid.)  Thus  when  St.  Paul's  bad  Greek,  translated  into 
the  worse  English  of  our  Authorized  Version,  comes  to  be  read 
aloud  in  churches,  the  clergy  plainly  violate  both  the  letter  and 
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the  spirit  of  the  twenty-fourth  Article  of  Religion  by  ministering 
in  a  tongue  not  understanded  of  the  people  (p.  x.). 

Extravagant  overstatements  like  the  foregoing  are  literary 
curiosities  which  refute  themselves,  and  may  safely  he  left  to  do 
so.  No  doubt  there  is  a  substratum  of  truth,  but  the  foundations 
are  far  too  weak  to  bear  the  edifice  that  is  piled  upon  them.  More 
<*rave  are  the  moral  charges  our  author  alleges  against  the  Apostle 
to  the  Gentiles.  Thus  the  "  Letter  "  to  the  Galatians  is  described, 
not  only  as  having  "  in  every  part  of  it  signs  of  haste  and  indigna- 
tion," which  we  should  not  deny,  but  as  "  brimming  over  with 
scorn  and  irony,  and  thus  showing  more  clearly  than  in  any  other 
of  his  Letters  that  he  was  a  man  of  like  passions  with  ourselves." 
The  following  sentence  we  must  profess  ourselves  quite  unable  to 
account  for : — 

Strongly,  sternly,  slightingly — must  we  not  add  also  somewhat  uncharit- 
ably ? — he  writes  of  James,  Cephas,  and  John,  who  seemed  to  be  pillars. 
Once  they  had  given  to  him  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  ;  deeply  must  his 
spirit  have  been  stirred  within  him  when  he  could  bring  himself  so  to  write  of 
those,  one  of  whom  has  ever  been  honoured  by  the  Christian  Church  as  the 
brother  of  her  Lord,  while  the  other  two  were  the  chief  of  the  twelve  he 
bad  chesen,  one  of  them  having  also  lain  upon  His  breast  at  supper,  and 
having  been  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mother. — P.  36. 

Of  Cephas,  indeed,  St.  Paul  declares,  and  that  most  justly  (Gal. 
ii.  11),  that  "he  was  to  be  blamed"  (Auth.  Vers.),  or  rather 
" stood  condemned"  (Revis.  Vers.),  or  "condemned  by  his  own 
acts,"  in  Dr.  Dewes's  rendering.  Of  the  other  two  he  says  no 
more  than  that  "  they  seemed  "  (Auth.  Vers.),  or  "  were  reputed  " 
(Revis.  Vers.),  "  to  be  pillars  "  (Dr.  Dewes  translates,  by  means  of 
a  mixed  metaphor,  "  are  looked  up  to  as  pillars  "),  which  comes  to 
much  the  same  thing  as  our  author  states  in  the  foregoing  extract. 
We  do  not  perceive  in  St.  Paul's  words  or  manner  a  single  trace  of 
irony  or  disrespect.  More  serious  still  is  this  writer's  comment  on  the 
transactions  related  in  Acts  xxi.  Herein  again  we  may  trace  the  in- 
fluence of  Canon  Farrar's  teaching,  only  that  our  author  outstrips  his 
brilliant  but  unsafe  guide.  The  two  are  agreed  in  regarding  St. 
Paul's  compliance  with  the  request  of  James  and  the  elders  as  a 
great  error  in  judgment,  and  the  source  of  all  his  subsequent 
troubles.  They  both  assume  that  the  expenses  of  the  purification 
of  the  four  men  under  a  vow  would  have  been  enormous,  as  indeed 
they  might  have  been  if  all  the  sacrifices  enumerated  in  the  law 
of  Moses  had  been  retained  uncommuted  under  circumstances  so 
essentially  altered  ;  but  the  question  whence  the  Apostle  had  the 
means  for  defraying  them,  which  the  Canon  faces  in  blank  per- 
plexity, is  met  by  his  imitator  by  a  suggestion  which  we  hope  he 
has  to  himself — that  the  Apostle  applied  to  this  purpose  the 
charitable  offerings  which  he  had  brought  up  from  the  Gentile 
congregations  to  relieve  the  poor  saints  at  Jerusalem  (pp.  43,  44). 
We  really  cannot  trust  ourselves  to  express  all  we  felt  on  reading 
this  unworthy  and  baseless  insinuation.  "If  something  of  this 
kind  took  place,"  we  read,  "we  understand  why  St.  Luke  says 
nothing  about  the  alms "  (p.  44) ;  but  the  amazed  reader  who 
turns  to  Acts  xxii.  17  may  well  repeat  the  famous  exclamation 
of  James  II.  in  his  bitter  disappointment,  "  Do  you  call  that 
nothing  ?  " 

We  had  marked  several  like  charges  for  examination,  but  none 
so  cruelly  unjust  as  this  one;  and  we  must  hasten  to  speak  of  the 
translation  of  the  "  Letters,"  upon  which,  of  course,  Dr.  Dewes 
has  spent  his  best  strength.  He  had  very  anxiously  looked  forward 
to  the  appearance  of  the  Revised  Version  of  1881,  hoping  against 
hope  that  it  would  render  his  own  labours  needless.  We  can 
well  believe  that  he  would  have  readily  allowed  himself  to  be 
superseded  if  he  could  ;  there  is  real  kindness  and  sympathy,  and 
even  pathos,  evinced  in  the  following  passage,  which  we  cite  at  full 
length : — 

In  life  there  are  few  things  more  disappointing  than  the  loss  of  great 
opportunities  which  can  never  be  recalled.  To  most  men,  who  have  had 
any  thoughtful,  earnest,  purpose  in  life,  the  knowledge,  as  age  is  creeping 
on,  of  what  their  lives  might  have  been,  yet  have  failed  to  be,  is  a  burden 
heavy  to  be  borne.  Seldom  has  a  great  opportunity  been  so  disappointingly 
lost,  as  in  this  matter  of  the  Revision  of  the  Authorized  Version.  A  com- 
pany of  men  has  been  gathered  together  ;  such  a  company  as  was  never 
gathered  for  such  a  purpose  before,  and  will  not  easily  be  gathered  again. 

,  All  men  of  great  earnestness  and  ability,  all  masters  of  the  Greek  tongue, 
even  of  the  Hellenistic  Greek.  They  have  given  themselves  wholly  to  the 
work,  and  have  grudged  neither  time  nor  toil.  For  ten  years  with  great 
self-sacritice  they  have  laboured :  and  what  is  the  result  ?  A  version  which 
is  often  to  the  ordinary  reader  unintelligible  without  a  commentator.  They 

,  themselves  would  readily  confess  it  [?].  Doubtless  under  the  circumstances 
they  have  done  what  they  could  ;  and  he  must  be  churlish  indeed  who  is 
not  deeply  grateful  to  them  for  their  efforts,  and  the  fruits  which  those 
efforts  have  borne.  But  with  the  gratitude  there  is  mingled  a  feeling  of 
bitter  disappointment  at  the  thought  of  what  such  men  might  have  done, 
had  they  been  left  at  liberty  to  do  the  best  they  could. — Pp.  xiii.,  xiv. 

The  last  clause  of  this  long  and  carefully  written  extract  refers, 
<     no  doubt,  to  the  fundamental  principle  on  which  the  Revisers  were 
directed  to  act,  that  no  new  translation  of  the  Bible  should  be 
j     undertaken,  nor  any  alteration  of  the  language  of  the  Authorized 
i,     Version,  "  except  when,  in  the  judgment  of  the  most  competent 
1     scholars,  such  change  is  necessary."    It  has  not  usually  been  im- 
puted as  a  fault  to  the  Revised  Version  that  it  adheres  too  closely 
to  the  style  of  the  Authorized  ;  it  has  rather  been  complained  of, 
1     whether  justly  or  not  we  are  unwilling  to  inquire,  for  making 
i     changes  when  it  might  have  let  well  alone.    But  of  one  thing 
we  are  sure — that  no  company  of  scholars,  entrusted  with  the  pre- 
paration of  a  version  of  the  New  Testament  for  general  use  and 
public  reading  in  church,  could  possibly  have  produced  a  work 
1    which  should  satisfy  Dr.  Dewes  or  his  episcopal  adviser.  What 
is  set  before  us  in  the  present  volume  is  a  somewhat  loose  para- 
I,    phrase  of  the  sacred  original,  not  a  translation  in  any  real  sense 


of  the  term.  We  speak  not  by  way  of  censure,  but  as  a  plain 
matter  of  fact.  Whether  it  is  more  intelligible  to  the  unlearned 
than  the  books  of  161 1  and  1 881  we  should  not  like  to  pronounce 
dogmatically,  for  we  know  that  nothing  is  harder  than  to  tell 
beforehand  what  manner  of  speech  will  most  fix  their  attention. 
It  is  the  confirmed  habit  of  hearing  as  though  they  heard  not 
which  is  a  far  greater  obstacle  to  intelligent  listening  with  the  un- 
educated than  even  hard  words  or  involved  constructions.  Persons 
of  this  class  may  possibly  comprehend  Dr.  Dewes's  New  Testa- 
ment, though  we  rather  believe  they  will  not ;  but  we  are  obliged 
to  call  its  language  very  wanting  in  reverence,  in  dignity  and 
repose.  We  will  take  the  first  passage  that  comes  to  hand,  not 
by  any  means  a  peculiarly  hard  one,  to  illustrate  our  meaning : — 

2  Cor.  v.  1-5. — For  we  know  that  if  this  tent  which  is  our  dwelling, 
place  on  earth  were  taken  down,  we  have  a  building  from  God  in  the 
heavens,  an  eternal  dwelling-place,  not  made  with  hands.  Of  a  surety  while 
in  this  tent  we  groan,  earnestly  desiring  to  put  011  over  it  our  home  which 
is  from  Heaven  :  if,  as  I  believe  («  ye),  we  shall  be  found  still  dwelling  in 
it,  and  not  without  a  dwelling-place.  Of  a  surety  we  that  are  in  this  tent 
do  groan,  and  are  burdened  since  it  is  our  wish — uot  to  put  it  off  but — to- 
put  on  another  over  it  ;  that  life  may  swallow  up  that  which  is  doomed  to 
die.  Now  He  Who  made  us  ready  for  this  very  end  is  God  ;  Who  gave  us 
the  Spirit  as  a  pledge  that  so  it  shall  be. 

The  dashes  (our  author  is  over-fond  of  them)  and  the  false- 
punctuation  will  require,  of  course,  much  preliminary  practice  on 
the  part  of  the  public  reader ;  but  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to- 
think  that  poor  Hodge  will  be  the  wiser  for  all  his  pains. 

It  is  the  inherent  defect  of  a  paraphrase,  such  as  this  must  be 
pronounced  to  be,  that  it  excludes  one  or  more  meanings  of  the- 
original  quite  as  probable,  and  it  may  be  more  probable,  than  that 
which  alone  it  is  able  to  represent.  There  are  said  to  be,  for  instance,, 
some  fifty  different  interpretations  assigned  to  1  Cor.  xv.  29.  Dr. 
Dewes  has  chosen  one  that  least  commends  itself  to  us: — "  Else 
what  shall  they  do,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  being  baptized  for  the 
dead  ?  If  dead  men  are  not  raised  at  all,  why  then  are  they  bap- 
tized for  them  ?  "  He  means,  as  we  presume,  that  a  certain  class 
or  order  of  believers  presented  themselves,  whensoever  occasion 
required,  to  submit  to  baptism  again  find  again  as  substitutes  for 
those  who  had  believed,  and  yet  had  died  unbaptized.  Consistently 
with  this  full  rendering  of  the  participle  present  (oi  /3a7rrt£ouefot) 
he  translates  1  Cor.  i.  18  (roty  de  cro>(ofi(vois  VM'")*  "  While  to 
those  in  a  state  of  salvation,  as  we  are."  Just  as  bold,  or  even 
more  so,  is  the  translation  of  1  Cor.  xi.  10: — "For  this  reason 
the  woman  ought  to  have  upon  her  head  a  veil,  in  acknowledgment 
of  the  man's  authority,  because  of  the  angels."  It  may  be  that 
we  are  prepared  with  no  better  interpretation  than  that  which  is- 
here  given,  but  uncertainty  in  the  original  is  best  indicated  by  un- 
certainty in  the  English.  Here,  at  any  rate,  the  Revisers'  margin 
has  the  advantage : — "  For  this  cause  ought  the  woman  to  have 
authority  over  her  head,  because  of  the  angels." 

We  have  spoken  of  this  version  as  singularly  lacking  in  dignity, 
and  shall  readily  prove  our  allegation  by  bringing  together  a  few 
examples  out  of  a  host  that  might  be  cited  ;  and  we  need  not  say 
that  over-familiar  or  commonplace  speech  is  a  heavy  drawback 
where  the  subject  is  that  of  all  others  which  is  able  to  elevate  the 
mind  and  to  cleanse  the  heart  from  worldly  dross : — 

Rom.  i.  30. — Apt  at  hitting  upon  new  forms  of  wickedness. 
Rom.  xiv.  21. — It  were  a  noble  thing  for  thee  to  eat  no  flesh. 
1  Cor.  v.  1. — There  is  a  report — who  could  have  thought  it  possible  ?— 
(o'Acos  Jfcouerai). 

1  Cor.  vii.  40. — And  that  opinion  is  not  without  value  («axa  tt)v  efirjP 
yVGOfjLrjv). 

2  Cor.  xii.  13. — I  did  not  cripple  your  resources  to  support  me. 
Gal.  i.  20. — Now  mark  me  !  (tfiov),  God  is  my  witness,  I  am  not  writing 

what  is  untrue. 

Eph.  iii.  2. — Intake  for  granted  (ft  yf )  ye  heard  of  the  grace  of  God. 
Phil.  iv.  10. — Your  caring  for  my  interest  sprouted  forth  afresh  (uV  e#a- 
Xfrf). 

Col.  i.  11. — Where  that  renewal  is  ;  Greek  and  Jew,  privileged  and  alien,, 
barbarian,  boor  (2kv0t)s),  bondslave,  freeman,  exist  not. 

1  Thess.  v.  13. — Esteem  them  exceedingly — ah !  and  more  than  exceed- 
ingly (vTrepeKTrcpiaarov). 

2  Thess.  ii.  4. — So  that  he  enters  into  the  temple  of  God,  and  sits  there 
representing  himself  to  be  God. 

1  Tim.  v.  8. — But  younger  women,  who  are  bereaved,  have  nothing  to 
do  with  .  .  . 

2  Tim.  ii.  23. — Have  nothing  to  do  with  foolish  and  unenlightened  dis- 
cussions, as  you  know,  that  .  .  . 

Tit.  i.  10. — A  man,  who  is  factious  and  will  go  his  own  way. 
Philem.  14. — I  would  not  take  any  step. 

We  have  no  example  to  take  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
inasmuch  as  our  author,  again  like  Canon  Farrar,  is  so  sure  that  it 
cannot  be  St.  Paul's  that  he  neither  translates  it  nor  works  its 
contents  into  the  Life.  We  have  no  wish  to  re-open  a  debate  re- 
specting which  we  entertain  an  opinion  which  is  not  Dr.  Dewes's, 
but  we  confess  that  the  main  reason  he  assigns  for  rejecting  this 
great  Letter  is  to  us  an  original  one.  "  The  mutual  indwelling  of 
Christ  and  His  followers  being  a  first  principle  with  St.  Paul,  a 
long  and  carefully-written  letter  which  does  not  contain  a  trace  of 
that  principle  could  not  have  been  written  by  St.  Paul,  or  by  any 
one  who  was  a  disciple  of  his"  (p.  xxx.) ;  and  this,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  Epistle  is  full  of  Christ  from  beginning  to  end, 
as  the  Person  in  whom  all  the  types  and  shadows  of  the  Law  had 
their  accomplishment. 

Finally,  we  are  told  that  this  translation  has  been  made  from 
the  text  of  Drs.  Westcott  and  Hort  (p.  xxiv.)  ;  but  since  the  only 
reason  assigned  for  adopting  it  is  that  "  to  the  present  writer  it 
seems  far  more  satisfactory  than  any  we  have  had  before,"  it  ia 
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enough  for  our  purpose  to  say  that  those  who  are  less  satisQed 
with  the  text  than  Dr.  Dewes  is  may  be  excused  from  adopting 
a  recension  so  full  of  startling  novelties,  supported  by  numerically 
slight  and  precarious  evidence. 


JULIAN  ORMONDE.* 

"  "OOUND  the  World  with  Mr.  Cook  "  would  have  been  a  more 
-Lt  sensational  title  than  Julian  Ormonde  for  Mr.  Maughan's 
book,  and  decidedly  more  descriptive  of  the  contents.  For  what 
he  has  written  is  in  the  main  a  useful  and  rather  picturesque 
handbook  of  travel  in  the  tropics,  in  which  the  personal  experi- 
ences and  love  affairs  of  a  yachting  party  are  merely  introduced 
incidentally.  Possibly  the  idea  is  a  good  one,  as  it  might  easily 
have  been  made  susceptible  of  more  artistic  treatment.  For  we 
fancy  that  Mr.  Maughan's  knowledge  of  foreign  countries  comes 
at  first  hand,  as  his  descriptions  of  sights  and  scenes  are  generally 
well  chosen  and  entertaining.  The  fatal  mistake  is  that,  had  we 
felt  any  very  intense  interest  in  the  narrative,  our  irritation  at  the 
yerpetual  interruptions  would  have  been  excessive.  We  might 
forgive  a  long  excursus  into  the  Yosemite  Valley,  in  California, 
since  it  lands  a  pair  of  lovers  in  a  tremendous  predicament, 
as  we  can  put  up  with  the  prolonged  sequestration  of  the  hero 
in  a  palace  in  the  Batavian  bush,  because  it  is  enlivened  by 
his  escape  from  a  horrible  death.  But  we  do  object  to  the 
disquisitions  on  politics  and  statistics  which  are  dragged  in  pro- 
miscuously by  the  head  and  shoulders  ;  and,  although  we  would 
willingly  profit  by  Mr.  Maughan's  acquaintance  with  the  trade 
statistics  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  unquestionably  they  en- 
cumber the  action  of  a  romance.  We  cannot  pretend,  however,  to 
deal  with  these  very  promiscuous  topics,  and  must  content  our- 
selves with  noticing  the  story  proper.  Even  as  to  that  we  have 
something  more  to  say  by  way  of  preliminary  criticism  ;  and,  had 
we  been  consulted,  we  should  have  suggested  a  simplification  of 
the  style.  Mr.  Maughan  appears  to  have  an  inveterate  weakness 
for  many-syllabled  words  and  inflated  periods;  and  the  opening- 
sentences  of  the  opening  chapter  give  us  ominous  forebodings  of 
what  we  are  to  expect.  "  The  story  which  will  be  unfolded  to  the 
courteous  reader."  When  we  are  addressed  as  courteous  reader 
we  are  always  inclined  to  lay  our  ears  back  and  shy  at  what  lies 
before  us,  like  a  startled  horse.  "  A  party  of  guests  were 
assembled  at  afternoon  tea  in  the  charming  morniug-room,  where 
the  fair  hostess  of  Bivourscourt  herself  dispensed  that  soothing 
"beverage  conventionally  paraphrased  as  the  '  cup  that  cheers 
hut  not  inebriates ' ;  and  the  chamber  itself  was  well  calcu- 
lated to  add  zest  to  the  inimitable  tea  with  which  Mrs.  Bivours 
regaled  those  privileged  to  have  the  entree  to  a  room  " — &c.  It 
is  rather  a  roundabout  way  of  telling  us  that  five  o'clock  tea  was 
going  forward  in  a  country  house  ;  but  it  is  an  appropriate  prelude 
to  the  description  of  the  mansion  of  Bivourscourt  and  its  sur- 
roundings, and  to  the  elaborately  detailed  art-catalogue  of  the 
exquisite  decorations  and  furniture.  The  most  imaginative  suc- 
cessor of  the  immortal  Bobins  could  paint  us  nothing  more 
seductive  than  the  scene  beneath  the  windows  of  the  fortuuate 
Mrs.  Bivours's  morning  room.  "  A  lawn  of  velvety  turf  invited  you 
to  stroll  over  its  downy  carpet,  and  inspect  the  groups  of  delicate 
flowers,  whose  brilliant  tints  gave  glory  to  the  prevailing  green  of 
the  landscape."  "  Sparkling  water  lent  its  magical  aid  in  com- 
pleting the  scene,  as  the  rippling  wavelets  glanced  in  the  sun- 
beams reflected  in  a  circular  pond  in  the  centre  of  the  lawn," 
which  seems  to  us  an  extremely  pretty  and  poetical  way  of  ideal- 
izing a  bit  of  stagnant  water.  The  "  venerable  sundial "  is 
made  a  study  in  itself ;  nor  can  the  more  modern  "  classical 
urns "  which  support  it  complain  of  being  neglected.  They 
were  filled  with  leathery  ferns  and  with  flowers  "  whose  iris 
lues  gleamed  with  a  radiance  beyond  the  power  of  the  looms 
of  Cashmere  to  imitate."  And  the  air  was  redolent  with  the  ex- 
halations of  sweetest  scents  and  tilled  with  the  plaintive  hum- 
ming of  innumerable  insects.  But,  if  Mr.  Maughan  launches  out 
into  such  raptures  over  a  comparatively  sober-coloured  English 
lawn  and  flower-gardens,  it  is  simply  out  of  the  question  that  he 
should  rise  proportionately  to  the  sublimity  of  his  subjects  when 
expatiating  on  the  splendours  of  tropical  sunsets  and  the  luxuriance 
of  tropical  vegetation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  happy  to  say 
that  he  wisely  abstains  from  attempting  the  impossible.  And 
though  he  often  waxes  eloquent  under  special  inspirations,  on  the 
whole  the  lustre  of  his  style  is  agreeably  toned  down  when  he  is 
describing  the  marvels  of  a  circumnavigation  of  the  globe.  Had 
the}'  come  in  the  course  of  an  ordinary  narrative  of  travel,  we 
should  have  had  little  but  praise  for  the  descriptions  of  San 
Francisco,  and  of  the  forest  trees  and  waterfalls  of  the  wonderful 
Californian  valleys.  He  gives  an  intelligent  account  of  the  latest 
stage  of  Japanese  civilization,  and  his  pictures  of  the  scenery 
on  the  coast  and  in  the  interior  are  as  graphic  as  his  sketches  of  the 
manners  of  the  people.  In  Java  he  not  only  leads  us  into  the  flowery 
recesses  of  the  jungles,  and  intoxicates  us  with  the  scent  of 
its  gardens  of  spices,  but  introduces  us  to  the  courts  of  semi-bar- 
baric potentates,  as  one  who  is  familiar  with  their  lavish  though 
tawdry  ceremonial;  while  even  as  to  British  India  he  can  say 
something  that  is  fresh,  if  not  absolutely  new. 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  that  the  novel  is  extremely  dis- 
cursive, and  it  strikes  us  that  even  in  arranging  what  there  is  of  a 
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plot  Mr.  Maughan  had  no  definite  idea  of  his  own  intentions.  At 
least,  the  lover  who  seemed  first  favourite  in  the  running  for  the 
hand  of  the  charming  Miss  Julia  Bivours  is  subsequently  distanced 
by  a  competitor  who  appears  comparatively  lata  upon  the  ground. 
That  failure  might,  of  course,  be  natural  enough,  for  it  is  not  given 
to  lovers  to  command  success,  however  much  they  may  deserve  it. 
But  this  Mr.  Davenport  almost  anticipates  his  disappointment  by 
transferring  his  admiration  with  a  thoroughgoing  promptitude 
which  we  should  not  have  expected  in  a  man  of  his  temperament. 
And  it  must  be  confessed  that  Miss  Bivours,  as  Mr.  Maughan  re- 
presents her,  is  a  prize  that  was  well  worth  the  winning.  She  is  very 
beautiful,  she  is  accomplished,  and  she  is  rich ;  but  her  looks  and  her 
money  are  the  least  of  her  good  qualities.  She  is  full  of  soul,  and  has 
wonderful  capacities  of  sympathy ;  and,  indeed,  we  can  hardly 
imagine  a  more  dangerous  siren  with  whom  to  go  yachting  on 
tropical  seas  under  the  constellation  of  the  Southern  Cross.  On 
the  very  first  occasion,  when  she  meets  Mr.  Ormonde,  she  casts 
the  witchery  of  her  innocent  spells  over  oue  who  is  apparently  a 
singularly  unpromising  subject.  Julian  Ormonde  is  one  of  thosa 
accomplished  and  eccentric  gentlemen  who  are  naturally  regarded 
askance  by  the  country  neighbours  who  misunderstand  and  distrust 
them.  The  owner  of  a  magnilicent  place,  filled  with  all  manner  of 
costly  curiosities,  he  only  pays  visits  to  his  seat  by  stealth, 
dropping  down  on  his  servants  at  uncertain  intervals.  He  shuns 
the  county  society  whose  feelings  he  has  outraged  by  expressing 
heterodox  social  opinions  at  county  gatherings;  and  moreover 
there  are  rumours  of  a  melancholy  romance  in  his  wedded  life, 
which  has  never  been  cleared  up  to  the  gossips'  satisfaction.  In 
short,  there  is  something  of  the  Lira-like  atmosphere  of 
Byron's  poems  in  the  mysterious  gloom  with  which  Ormonde 
has  surrounded  himself  ;  and  so  a  romantically-minded  maiden, 
such  as  Violet  Bivours  is,  may  well  be  inclined  to  be  shrink- 
ingly  attracted  towards  him.  We  are  not  surprised  that  she 
should  be  struck  on  the  occasion  of  their  first  meeting;  and 
flattered  besides  by  the  unexpected  affabilit)'  of  Mr.  Ormonde's 
absolute  unreserve.  Strolling  apart  from  a  vivacious  picnic 
party,  she  had  met  him  in  the  silent  solitudes  of  his  own  noble 
woods ;  and  she  is  impressed  by  his  voice  as  much  as  his 
bearing.  The  voice  is  rich  and  sonorous,  revealing  "  an  intensity 
of  feeling  or  undertone  of  pathos";  and  the  colourless  face,  the 
deep-set  eyes,  the  refined  but  nevertheless  resolute  mouth,  the 
ample  brow  furrowed  with  lines  of  thought  and  grief — "  all  com- 
bined to  stamp  the  features  of  Julian  Ormonde  with  that  inde- 
finable look  which  belongs  to  true  genius."  We  are  not 
astonished,  we  say,  that  Miss  Bivours's  interest  and  sympathy 
should  be  awakened  by  the  sight  of  this  resolute  man  tottering 
under  the  heavy  burdens  he  had  to  carry  ;  but  Ormonde's  be- 
haviour undoubtedly  takes  us  aback.  On  the  strength  of  a  brief 
ten  minutes'  acquaintance,  the  misauthrope  takes  the  maiden  half 
into  his  confidence.  So  much  so,  that  she  is  encouraged  to  offer 
some  excellent  advice ;  her  countenance  glows  with  an  intense 
fervour  of  holy  enthusiasm ;  and  we  need  hardly  add  that  when 
the  pair  reluctantly  take  leave  of  each  other,  they  have  laid  the 
foundation  of  an  excellent  future  understanding. 

In  fact,  the  acquaintance  with  Miss  Bivours  has  wrought  a 
miracle,  and  completely  revolutionized  the  character  of  Ormonde's 
life.  The  young  lady's  father  had  fitted  out  a  vessel  for  his  yacht- 
ing cruise  with  all  the  luxuries  money  could  command.  Berths 
on  board  are  readily  accepted  by  the  friends  who  chanced  to  be 
staying  in  Mr.  Bivours's  house  ;  and  Ormonde,  with  no  great  press- 
ing, is  prevailed  upon  to  join  the  party.  We  should  have  fancied 
that  a  man  used  to  his  own  melancholy  society  would  have  found 
confinement  with  a  lively  company  within  the  limits  of  a  yacht 
unendurable,  especially  under  the  sense  that  he  was  self-condemned 
to  it  for  a  certain  time.  But  we  dare  say  that  Mr.  Maughan's 
knowledge  of  human  nature  is  not  necessarily  at  fault  in  repre- 
senting his  hero  as  taking  kindly  to  the  novel  situation.  The 
very  novelty  may  have  had  a  charm  for  the  man  who  was 
inspirited  to  exercise  long  disused  powers  by  the  appreciation  with 
which  his  contributions  to  the  general  entertainment  were  re- 
ceived. Then  Mr.  Urmonde,  who  had  always  loved  books  and 
travel,  enjoys  rare  opportunities  of  improving  his  mind  and  in- 
structing himself  by  conversations  with  well-informed  foreigners. 
While,  us  he  is  more  and  more  humanized,  he  becomes  more  and 
more  susceptible  to  the  gentle  influences  of  Violet  Bivours.  And 
the  upshot  of  it  all  is  the  inevitable  engagement,  which  we  have 
every  reason  to  hope  will  make  both  of  them  happy.  It  will  be 
seen  that,  except  for  such  occasional  episodes  as  a  fire  in  the  forest, 
or  a  Malay  threatening  to  run  amok,  and  beginning  it  with  au 
onset  on  oue  of  Mr.  Maughau's  heroes,  there  is  nothing  very  ex- 
citing in  the  story,  since  nearly  from  the  first  we  foresee  all  that 
will  happen.  But  Mr.  Maughan  lightens  the  grave  courtship  of 
Mr.  Ormonde  with  the  flirtations  and  frivolous  chatter  of  people 
who  are  less  seriously  disposed.  The  rather  solemn  Mr.  Davenport 
becomes  playful  and  almost  volatile  when  be  is  caught  by  the 
fascinations  of  Miss  Selina  Charger ;  and  Miss  Charger,  who  is 
full  of  life  and  frolic,  often  says  or  does  something  amusing. 
There  is  a  certain  Mrs.  Stanmore,  a  frisky  young  matron,  who  can 
nevertheless  be  extraordinarily  sentimental  and  sensible  in  season, 
and  who,  like  all  good  women,  being  a  matchmaker  at  heart, 
is  exceedingly  serviceable  to  her  young  unmarried  friends. 
While  Miss  Bivours's  brother  is  a  clever  sketch  of  the  gay  young 
Briton  who  gives  himself  airs  and  is  apt  to  take  his  ephemeral 
love-passages  over-seriously,  but  who,  being  all  the  same  a  good 
fellow  at  bottom,  quickly  gets  rid  of  his  insular  angularities  as  he 
is  brought  into  contact  with  cosmopolitans  of  all  kinds.    We  have 
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complained  of  the  dulness  of  some  of  the  political  and  commercial 
dialogues  which  Mr.  Maughan  has  thought  meet  to  provide  for 
our  edification.  But  it  is  only  fair  to  mention,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  in  some  of  the  talks  with  the  free-mannered  natives  of  the 
soil  whom  our  friends  meet  in  the  Western  States  of  the  mighty 
Republic,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  quaint  originality  with  very 
creditable  Yankee  drolleries.  Undoubtedly  Mr.  Maughan  has 
talent,  as  he  has  accumulated  stores  of  general  information  which 
he  might  turn  to  excellent  purpose  in  novel-writing.  But  wo 
should  recommend  him  in  future  rather  to  keep  those  stoves  in 
reserve,  and  only  draw  upon  them  discreetly  for  the  actual  objects 
of  his  romance. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS, 
j. 

CHRISTMAS  Books  seem  to  come  out  now  rather  late  in 
September,  so  eager  are  authors  and  publishers  to  take  Time 
by  the  foivlock.  The  donors  of  Christmas  presents  are  probably 
not  iu  so  great  a  hurry.  We  recommend  them  not  to  put  on  their 
money  till  the  numbers  are  up,  so  to  speak,  or,  to  use  less  technical 
language,  they  had  better  defer  their  purchases  till  all  the  Christ- 
mas Books  are  published.  The  best  generally  come  rather  late  in 
the  season,  and  the  lot  at  present  before  us  are  by  no  means  good 
examples  of  what  the  art  of  Christmas  Books  can  be.  The  most 
desirable,  though  far  from  the  most  bulky,  of  the  tomes  under 
which  we  have  been  obliged  to  (i  shore  up  "  the  library  floor  is 
Household  Stories  (from  the  Collection  of  the  Brothers  Grimm. 
Translated  by  Lucy  Crane,  and  done  into  pictures  by  Walter 
Crane.  Macmillan  and  Co.)  Mr.  Walter  Crane  has  treated  these 
immortal  stories  as  an  old  missal  painter  would  have  done  his 
breviary  or  his  psalter.  Every  corner  is  full  of  Mr.  Crane's  pretty 
and  ingenious  fancies.  The  title-page  itself  is  a  study.  Here  is 
drawn  a  "  House  of  Strange  Stories,"  an  adventurous  Childe 
Roland  of  tender  years  entering  at  the  door,  and  the  spinning- 
women  of  German,  Greek,  and  Egyptian  mythology  working  in 
the  balcony.  The  lover  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty  is  too  "  intense," 
and  scarcely  "  a  fairy  prince  with  joyful  eyes,"  but  the  lady  is 
pretty  enough  to  make  amends.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the 
lover  of  Rapunzel,  who  seems  under  the  witch's  curse  : — ■ 

Woe  that  any  man  could  dare 
To  climb  up  the  yellow  stair, 
Glorious  Guendolen's  golden  hair. 

The  girl  by  the  well  in  "  Mother  Hulda  "  is  a'  pretty  Gretchen, 
lamenting  only  her  spindle.  The  tail-pieces  and  heads  of  lamps 
are  all  most  fanciful  and  graceful.  The  translation  contains  a 
number  of  mistakes ;  but  they  do  not  much  interfere  with  the 
etories,  and  will  not  at  all  interfere  with  the  success  of  this  pretty 
book.  The  large  paper  copies  are  a  joy  of  the  bibliophile  who 
does  not  mind  blunders,  and  buys  Eoppens's  Montaigne  (,1659)  in 
spite  of  its  six  thousand  gross  errors  in  the  text. 

A  big,  sumptuous  book,  iu  orthodox  red  and  gilt  cloth,  is  the 
English  version  of  Charles  Yriarte's  Florence  (Sampson  Low  and 
Co.)  The  book  is  already  well  known  in  its  original  shape.  The 
woodcuts  from  famous  works  of  art  are,  on  the  whole,  well  done  ; 
but  the  mystery  and  nobility  of  Michael  Angelo's  famous 
Lorenzo  appears  to  us  to  be  lost  in  the  engraving.  The  volume 
is  one  which  appeals  with  success  to  its  proper  public,  though  we 
confess  that  there  is  something  commonplace  in  these  reproduc- 
tions of  well-known  works  of  art  that  does  not  attract  us,  while 
the  countless  engravings  interfere  with  the  study  of  the  text. 

Messrs.  Cassell  publish  a  second  volume  of  Mr.  James  Grant's  Old 
and  New  Edinburgh  Illustrated,  of  which,  last  year,  we  admired  the 
first  instalment.  This  is  simply  a  charming  volume  for  all  who  love 
the  old  traditions  of  unhappy  kings  and  more  unlucky  wizards 
which  cling  about  the  ancient  bouses  of  the  Canongate.  Here 
are  pictures  of  old  palatial  houses  sorely  decadent,  with  four 
washed  shirts  hanging  out  of  the  window,  and  a  barber's  pole 
erected  over  the  door.  Here,  too,  is  all  that  can  be  known  about 
the  old  Golfer's  House,  with  its  crest,  "  a  dexter  hand  grasping  a 
club,  with  the  motto  Far  and  sure."  The  local  history  of  Queen 
Mary  is  traced  at  considerable  length,  and  then  his  topic  leads  Mr. 
Grant  into  the  less  interesting  New  Town.  The  most  attractive 
spot  here  is  Sir  Walter  Scott's  house,  39  Castle  Street,  where  the 
poet  lived  "  from  the  prime  of  life  to  its  decline."  It  was  rather 
characteristic  of  Scott  that,  before  reading  a  book,  he  removed  the 
dust  from  its  top-edge  with  a  fox's  brush,  while  his  big  old  cat 
kept  a  watchful  eye  on  the  movements  of  Maida.  An  interesting 
sketch  proves  that  St.  Anthony's  Chapel,  on  Arthur's  Seat,  is 
more  picturesque  as  a  ruin  than  it  was  three  hundred  years  ago. 

Sir  Roger  de  Coverlet/  is  reprinted,  with  illustrations  on  wood 
and  copper,  by  Mr.  C.  0.  Murray  (Sampson  Low  and  Co.)  To 
our  mind  Will  Honeycomb  is  made  somewhat  too  dissolute,  and 
"  the  Coventry  Witch  "  is  rather  conventional.  The  local  report 
that  her  cat  "  spoke  twice  or  thrice  iu  her  life  "  is  very  interesting, 
as  proving  that,  in  Queen  Anne's  time,  the  once  universal  belief 
that  animals  can  converse  if  they  please  still  survived  in  rural 
England.  As  to  witches,  one  of  them  was  lately  induced  to  leave 
a  West-country  village  by  the  squire.  He  quoted  to  her  (she  con- 
fessed her  guilt)  a  well-known  text,  thus  extended,  "  Thou  shalt 
not  suffer  a  witch  to  live  in  the  parish,"  and  compensated  her  for 
unexhausted  improvements  with  a  rabbit,  two  half-crowns,  and  a 
pair  of  shoes.  The  pretty  cover  of  this  new  edition,  designed, 
we  presume,  by  Mr.  Murray,  will  recommend  it  to  a  Christmas 
public. 


What  is  a  Horkey  ?  To  our  mind,  it  seems  a  sort  of  apparition, 
not  wholly  unlike  the  Snark.  Mr.  Buruand,  in  a  preface  to  The 
Horkey  (Macmillan  and  Co.),  suggests  that  it  may  be  a  Highland 
dance,  and  can  imagine  "The  Prince  of  Wales  dancing  the 
Horkey/'  The  hypothesis  (supported  by  Waitz)  that  the 
Horkey  is  an  epidemic  may  be  dismissed  without  discussion.  That 
the  Horkey  is  a  trade  name  for  some  peculiar  sort  of  miner  or 
manufacturing  tradesman  was  plausibly  put  forward  by  Salmasius, 
but  has  gone  the  way  of  all  purely  a  priori  hypotheses.  As  to  the 
Horkey,  then,  "  we  know  what  it  is,  but  we  may  not  tell,"  as  the 
cautious  young  lady  said  when  she  was  asked  what  day  of  the 
month  it  was.  Sooner  would  we  confide  to  an  indiscreet  public 
the  mystery  of  "  Knurr  aud  Spell,"  that  puzzle  of  the  athlete. 
Mr.  Cruikshank  contributes  clever  coloured  illustrations  to  Mr. 
Bloomfield's  "  Ballad  of  the  Horkey,"  to  which  the  curious  maybe 
referred.  If  they  are  disappointed,  so,  it  may  be  guessed,  were 
enthusiasts  on  their  first  view  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Kabeiroi. 

The  Woblins  are  a  race  not  less  mysterious  than  the  Jumblies ; 
and  "  far  and  few,"  as  we  know,  '*  are  the  lands  where  the 
Jumblies  live."  What  Chufty  did  and  saw  "  Among  the 
Woblins  "  (Remington  and  Co.)  is  revealed  by  Mr.  Hodges,  with 
drawings  by  Mr.  Petherick.  We  specially  recommend  the  humours 
of  Mr.  Nut'ts,  a  singer  who  admits  that  he  has  ''  improved  since  he 
was  Poet  Laureate."  Happy  thought ! — why  should  we  not  have 
several  poet  laureates,  if  the  office  really  improves  bards  ?  Many  of 
them  need  a  great  deal  of  improvement,  and  nothing  else  seems  to 
do  them  any  good.  We  have  often  tried  harshness  without  effect, 
and  it  may  be  time  to  introduce  a  different  treatment.  Many  of 
the  drawings  are  clever,  and  it  may  be  said  with  perfect  confidence 
that  children  who  thought  the  "Gibjigs"  funny  will  detect  no 
lack  of  humour  "  Among  the  Woblins." 

Still  I  love  the  Delaware, 
Anil  still  I  hate  the  Alingo, 

says  a  poet  with  whom  all  boys  that  have  read  The  Last  of  the 
Mohicans  will  agree.  We  ourselves  took  a  vow  in  childhood,  like 
Hannibal,  never  to  spare  a  Sioux  who  crossed  our  path.  Fortu- 
nately no  Sioux  has  ever  done  so ;  but  boys  who  wish  to  know 
about  this  tribe  may  do  so  by  studying  Lieutenant-Colonel  Butler's 
Tied  Cloud,  the  Solitary  Sioux  (Sampson  Low  and  Co.)  All 
Siouxes  are  not  bad,  and  Red  Cloud,  the  solitary  Sioux  (we  pre- 
sume he  had  been  boycotted  by  his  tribe),  is  a  perfect  gentleman. 
His  performances  are  of  the  sort  dear  to  adventurous  youth.  And  we 
must  also  recommend  to  boys  In  the  King's  Name,  by  Mr.  Manville 
Feun,  and  Mr.  Henty's  Under  Drake's  Flag  (Blackie  and  Son, 
Glasgow),  stirring  tales  of  perils  by  sea  and  laud.  But,  however 
much  we  may  admire  Mr.  Henty's  heroes,  or  Mr.  Fenn's,  there 
were  brave  men  before  them,  and  no  boy  in  love  with  new 
favourites  should  neglect  Westward  Ho  !  That  is  a  book,  and  you 
can  skip  the  descriptions  of  scenery.  Why  does  Mr.  Fenn's 
artist  conceal  his  name  ?  The  pictures  in  In  the  King's  Name  are 
excellent. 

The  Union  Jack  (Vol.  III.  Sampson  Low  and  Co.)  is  a  capital 
journal  for  boys,  edited  by  Mr.  Henty.  There  are  stories,  anec« 
dotes,  prize  competitions,  pictures  (very  remarkable  ones),  an<J 
articles  on  sports  aud  pastimes. 

The  Bog's  Own  Annual  ("  Leisure  Hour  "  Office)  is  another  pub* 
lication  of  the  same  kind.  "  We  know  not  which  is  sweeter,  no, 
not  we."  The  Answers  to  Correspondents  are  full  of  information, 
and  boys  are  recommended  not  to  tattoo  themselves. 

Holiday  Time  at  Forest  House  (Marcus  Ward)  is  a  book  for 
little  children.  T.  Pym's  drawings  are  pretty,  and  the  stories  by 
no  means  destitute  of  humour. 

T.  Pym  also  designs  the  illustrations  in  Pictures  from  the  Poets 
(Gardner,  Barton,  and  Co.)  Many  are  graceful,  some  not  too 
well  drawn.    Herrick  and  Blake  supply  many  of  the  verses. 

Miss  Flora  Shaw  is  the  author  of  Hector  (G.  Bell  and  Sons). 
It  is  a  novelette  for  persons  much  in  their  nonage  ;  love  plays  a 
very  considerable  part  in  it,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  it  will 
be  a  good  deal  more  interesting  to  girls  than  to  boys.  The  scene 
is  laid  in  France,  and  there  is  a  pleasant  rural  air  iu  the  narrative. 

The  Children's  Pastime  (Gardner,  Barton,  and  Co.),  by  Miss 
Seguin,  contains  a  good  many  old  cliches,  and  very  short  simple 
sketches  in  prose,  one  for  each  woodcut. 

The  Farm  in  the  Karoo,  by  Mrs.  Carey  Hobson  (Juta,  Heelis, 
and  Co.),  is  a  regular  boy's  book,  all  about  snakes,  elephants, 
Hottentots,  ostrich  farming,  baboons,  and  other  marvels  of  the 
Cape.  What  a  capital  subject  for  Mrs.  Carey  Hobson  "  The 
Boy  Alligator  Farmers "  would  be !  We  look  forward  with 
pleasure  to  welcoming  this  recreative  work  next  Christmas. 
Meantime  boys  will  be  happy  enough  in  following  the  young 
ostrich  farmers. 

Br.  George  MacBonald  won  pardon  for  many  faults  in  his  later 
fictions  byr  Phantasfies,  a  fairy  story  that  imaginative  children 
never  weary  of.  In  The  Princess  and  Curdie  (Chatto  and  Windus) 
Br.  Mac  Bonald  does  very  well  while  he  is  in  serious  fairyland ; 
but  when  he  tries  to  be  funny,  as  in  the  scene  of  the  tapir  and  the 
footman,  he  begets  a  dreary  melancholy  mood.  Some  of  Mr. 
James  Allen's  pictures  are  pretty  and  graceful.  We  fear  that,  on 
the  whole,  The  Princess  and  Curdie  only  proves  once  more  that  the 
art  of  telling  new  fairy  tales  is  lost,  t»xcept,  of  course,  by  Mr. 
Carroll. 

Belt  and  Spur :  Stories  of  the  Knights  of  the  Middle  Ages 
(Seeley,  Jackson,  and  Co.)  is  a  book  of  a  different  metal.  In  the 
first  place,  the  pictures  are  coloured  copies  from  authentic  illumi- 
nated texts,  and  show  the  reader  the  knights  in  their  habits  as 
they  lived.     The  stories  are  from  the  old  and  good  sources. 
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Froissart,  Le  Bel,  Chastelain,  and  Wace.  We  are  sorry  the 
author  thinks,  or  dramatically  says,  that  Harold  "  for  the  kingdom 
perjured  himself."  One  oath,  like  one  omen,  is  best,  "  to  fight  for 
our  own  country."  Many  of  the  chivalrous  tales  will  be  new  to 
young  students,  and  all  are  well  worth  reading.  Perhaps  another 
year  the  author  may  give  us  what  we  have  long  wished  to  see, 
tales  of  the  Paladins  of  Charlemagne.  We  do  not  kuow  that  the 
story  of  Ganelon's  treachery  and  Roland's  last  fight  has  ever  been 
properly  told  to  English  children.  Belt  and  Spur  we  can  cordially 
recommend  to  its  proper  public. 

The  Girl's  Own  Annual  ("  Leisure  Hour "  Office)  is  full 
of  good  advice  to  maidens  of  the  middle  classes.  Fastness, 
if  not  fringes,  is  discouraged,  and  an  immense  quantity  of 
information,  really  very  satisfactory,  is  given  to  correspondents  ; 
but  "  Puck,"  who  prefers  Artemus  Ward  to  Bret  Harte,  is 
cruelly  told  that  she  might  as  well  prefer  the  Bab  Ballads  to  Mrs. 
Browning.  Well,  why  not  ?  An  honest  taste  is  better  than  an 
affected  admiration.  Some  of  the  drawings  illustrative  of 
"  Decima's  Promise,"  a  novelette,  and  others  signed  M.  E.  E.,  are 
much  better  than  most  we  see  in  magazines. 

Sea  Pictures  (James  Macaulay.  R.  T.  S.)  contain  extracts  from 
the  poetry  of  the  sea,  as  chanted  by  Doudney,  Pearce,  Mrs. 
Hemans,  Bryant,  Norris,  Barton,  Pollok — and  why  not  Shelley  ? 
Byron  and  Campbell,  however,  are  admitted.  The  physical 
geography  of  the  sea  is  more  to  the  purpose  than  fifth-rate  poetry, 
and  receives  due  attention.  There  are  plenty  of  woodcuts  in  the 
volume. 

Sunday  Reading  for  the  Young  (Gardner,  Darton,  and  Co.) 
contains  plenty  of  variety,  asks  us  "  what  the  Bible  says  about 
fish,"  and  gives  a  by  no  means  too  Sabbatical  story  about  a 
Skye  terrier.  There  is  also  a  picture  of  a  "  mill "  between  a 
butcher's  boy  and  a  youth  in  a  tall  hat,  and,  on  the  whole,  this  is 
rather  a  sporting  little  book  for  Sunday  reading.  Cheerful 
Sundays  (same  publishers)  teaches  us  not  to  imitate  the  moral 
conduct  of  the  beasts ;  "  surely  it  must  be  happier  as  well  as 
nobler  to  be  like  Jesus  than  to  be  like  a  hippopotamus."  A 
little  humour  would  have  preserved  a  writer  from  this  grotesque 
irreverence. 

Winners  in  Life's  Race  (Miss  Buckley.  Stanford)  is  an  account 
of  vertebrate  animals,  written  with  such  natural  spirit  and 
vivacity  that  it  might  convert  even  a  literary  person  to  natural 
science.  We  confess  that  we  have  no  taste  for  the  subject,  but 
Miss  Buckley  has  won  us  to  an  interest  in  birds,  crocodiles,  and 
the  inner  life  of  the  minnow,  which  previously  we  have  only 
known  in  his  angel  and  phantom  imitations. 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

OUR  list  for  the  present  month  is  shorter  than  usual,  but 
includes  an  unusual  number  of  really  important  and  interest- 
ing works.  The  most  valuable  perhaps  are  those  which  are  least 
likely  to  find  a  large  number  of  readers,  which,  indeed,  are 
hardly  intended  for  general  circulation.  They  are  printed  rather 
to  preserve  and  render  accessible  to  future  historians  masses  of 
papers  of  extreme  historical  and  biographical  interest,  than  to 
present  their  contents  in  a  readable  form.  Even  the  campaigns 
of  Napoleon  or  of  Wellington  are  hardly  illustrated  by  a  larger 
mass  of  original  documents,  despatches,  reports,  letters  public  and 
private,  than  the  short  and,  from  a  military  point  of  view, 
comparatively  insignificant  and  uninstructive  campaigns  of  the 
American  Revolution.  Histories  minute  in  detail,  recording  every 
local  incident,  as  well  as  every  event  or  action  of  general  im- 
portance— every  exploit  gratifying  to  the  pride  of  a  particular 
State,  county,  or  family,  as  well  as  those  that  had  some  real 
bearing  on  the  issue  of  the  contest — are  numerous  enough  to 
satiate  even  the  omnivorous  appetite  of  American  patriotism.  Even 
the  early  history  of  the  several  colonies — a  theme  of  more  than 
merely  national  interest — has  been  treated  at  a  length  and  with  a 
profusion  of  detail  peculiarly  unsuited  to  the  subject.  The  early 
records  of  the  colonies  are  well  worth  preservation  ;  the  story  of 
their  foundation,  of  their  first  struggles,  of  their  experiments  in 
government,  of  their  sectarian  fanaticism,  of  the  merciless  persecu- 
tions, the  gradual  development  of  a  truer  civil  liberty  and  of 
absolute  religious  toleration,  well  deserve  attentive  study.  But 
for  one  work  which  treats  them  with  reasonable  fulness,  but  within 
reasonable  limits,  there  are  twenty  which  only  the  enthusiasm  of 
local  patriotism  would  attempt.  The  truth  is,  of  course,  that 
nine-tenths  of  colonial  annals  are  wholly  uninteresting.  Their 
sameness,  their  inevitable  pettiness,  the  constant  repetitions  of 
village  squabbles,  frontier  litigation,  and  Indian  war,  very  speedily 
exhaust  the  interest  of  those  to  whom  every  name  and  every  place 
has  traditional  or  personal  associations,  and  utterly  weary  the  pati- 
ence of  the  most  diligent  readers  whose  attention  is  not  so  en- 
chained. General  St.  Clair  (i)  served  in  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  adventurous  campaigns  of  the  Revolutionary  war. 
lie  held  at  a  later  period  a  high  position  on  the  staff,  and  enjoyed 
no  small  share  in  the  confidence  which  "Washington  was  not  prone 
to  repose  in  any  considerable  number  of  his  subordinates;  and 
later  still  he  held  perhaps  the  most  important  office  in  the  gift  of 
the  Federal  Government,  that  of  Governor  of  the  North-Western 
Territory,  ceded  by  Virginia  to  the  Union,  including  the  whole 

(i)  The  Life  and  Public  Services  uf  Arthur  St.  Clair;  with  his  Corre- 
spondence and  other  Papers.  Arranged  and  annotated  by  William  H. 
Smith.  2  vols.  Cincinnati:  Clarke  &  Co.  Lmulna:  Crosby  Lockwood  & 
Co.  1882. 


region  between  the  Ohio  and  the  Lakes,  from  the  Alleghaniea 
to  the  Mississippi.  The  latter  part  of  St.  Clair's  career  has  the 
advantage  of  comparative  novelty.  Most  Englishmen  have  for- 
gotten or  never  knew  that  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
and  Michigan  formed  a  hundred  years  ago  part  of  the  Virginian 
domain,  that  the  North  owed  a  full  half  of  its  strength  and 
wealth  to  a  free  gift  of  the  State  which  suffered  most  from 
Northern  invasion,  and  that  the  utmost  territorial  claims  of  the 
South  would  have  been  but  a  poor  compensation  for  the  magni- 
ficent gift  made  by  Virginia  about  eighty  years  before.  As 
bearing  upon  a  topic  so  great  as  the  development  and  settle- 
ment of  five  of  the  principal  States  of  the  Union,  the  letters  of 
Governor  St.  Clair  might  be  expected  to  be  readable  and  interest- 
ing, as  well  as  valuable.  But  for  reasons  tolerably  obvious  to  any 
one  familiar  with  the  earlier  colonial  records,  papers  of  this  kind, 
though  indispensable  as  materials  for  history,  are  about  as  dull 
reading  as  such  materials  well  can  be.  Great  as  are  the 
ultimate  results  of  colonization,  its  beginnings,  after  the 
first  foundation  of  the  new  community  has  been  laid,  after  its 
first  perils  have  been  safelv  overcome,  are  insufferably  wearisome. 
The  men  are,  for  the  most  part,  dwarfed  to  the  pettiness  of  the 
details  with  which  they  deal ;  the  miserable  personal  jealousies 
and  disputes  of  the  colonists,  the  incessant  alarms  of  savage  war- 
fare, the  expeditions  which  lead  to  nothing  or  only  to  cruel  and 
wanton  bloodshed,  the  apparent  slowness  of  even  the  most  rapid 
progress,  the  actual  insignificance  of  the  first  steps  in  a  course 
whose  ultimate  issues  are  so  vast,  would  render  even  selected 
despatches  tedious  reading ;  and,  when  we  have  to  deal  with  more 
than  one  thousand  closely-printed  octavo  pages,  no  heart  less  stout 
than  that  of  a  commentator,  as  Lord  Macaulay  said,  would  hold 
out  to  the  end.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  papers  printed  by  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society  (2),  one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
whose  volumes  is  now  before  us.  It  contains  the  letters  of  the 
Winthrop  family  for  the  last  three-quarters  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  incidentally  illustrating  the  extent  and  persistence  of 
that  hereditary  influence,  those  aristocratic  tendencies,  which 
have  now  so  completely  disappeared  from  the  politics,  if  not 
from  the  social  lite,  of  New  England.  Nearly  every  one  of  the 
writers  in  this  volume,  ten  in  number,  held  prominent  rank  in  the 
councils,  and  filled  no  insignificant  place  in  the  history  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut  from  their  foundation  down  to  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  William  III.  A  selection  from  tho  letters  of  such 
men,  strung  together  by  a  brief  explanatory  narrative,  would 
afford  perhaps  the  best  possible  illustration  of  the  early  history  of 
New  England,  would  give  a  clearer  picture  of  the  character  of  the 
Puritan  adventurers,  their  objects,  their  life,  and  the  gradual  de- 
velopment of  the  communities  of  which  the  Winthrops  were 
among  the  principal  leaders,  than  any  biographical  or  historical 
work  could  give.  But  a  volume  containing  all  the  letters,  and 
containing  nothing  else,  giving  and  repeating  again  and  again 
details  commercial,  personal,  and  domestic,  as  well  as  political,  and, 
as  the  editors  themselves  observe,  omitting  all  reference  to  many 
of  the  most  striking  public  events  of  the  day  in  which  the 
writers  bore  a  principal  part,  if  not  actually  unreadable,  is 
not  attractive  reading.  The  object  of  the  publication,  indeed, 
appears  to  be  rather  the  preservation,  in  their  full  completeness, 
of  a  multitude  of  original  papers  in  danger  of  perishing  by  time  and 
decay,  than  any  effective  contribution  to  literature  properly  so 
called.  In  printing  for  preservation  and  thus  rendering  easily 
accessible  to  all  future  historians  contemporary  evidence  which 
while  in  MS.  was  always  exposed  to  various  chances  of  destruction, 
and  could  not,  save  by  troublesome  inquiries  and  at  no  little  cost 
of  labour,  be  rendered  available  to  the  historian,  the  Society  is 
doing  a  most  useful  public  work. 

Mr.  Jones's  monograph  on  the  Canadian  Campaign  of  1776  (3) 
is  marked  by  a  tediousness  arising  from  a  defect  not,  as  in  the 
case  of  collections  of  public  documents,  inherent  in  the  nature 
of  the  task.  The  author  is,  for  the  misfortune  of  his  readers, 
the  lineal  representative  of  an  officer  who  bore  a  specially  credit- 
able part  in  one  of  the  most  discreditable  of  the  many  ill- 
managed  and  disastrous  campaigns  of  the  Revolutionary  war. 
Because  Colonel  Jones  took  a  very  prominent  part  in  1776,  but 
had  little  to  do  with  the  operations  preceding  or  following  it,  his 
descendant  has  dealt  with  the  blunders  and  misfortunes  of  a 
small  force  engaged  in  an  undertaking  hopeless  from  the  first, 
and  rendered  doubly  hopeless  by  inadequate  means  and  incom- 
petent direction,  as  fully  as  a  judicious  historian  would  have  dealt 
with  the  operations  that  led  to  the  surrenders  of  Saratoga  and 
of  Yorktown.  He  himself  remarks  that  the  period  in  ques- 
tion has  been  left  in  comparative  obscurity,  while  the  previous 
operations  of  General  Montgomery  have  been  treated  with  a 
fulness  which,  in  his  opinion,  they  altogether  deserve.  It  does 
not  seem  to  have  struck  him  that  those  who  elaborated  the  narra- 
tive of  Montgomery's  campaign  would  have  done  as  much  for  the 
operations  of  his  successors  had  the  latter  been  equally  worth 
recording.  With  the  really  interesting  aspect  of  the  Canadian 
operations,  their  relation  to  the  war  at  large,  and,  above  all,  the 
bearing  of  the  conquest  of  Canada  upon  the  American  Revolution, 
the  author  does  not  attempt  to  deal.  Yet  no  element  of  the 
general  history  is  more  important,  or  has,  as  a  rule,  been  more 
neglected.  While  France  held  Canada,  the  English  colonies  were 
loyal  and  obedient,  because  they  held  their  independence,  and  almost 

(2)  Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.     Vol.  VIII. 
Fifth  Scries.    Boston:  the  Society.  18S2. 

(3)  History  of  the  Campaign  for  the  Conquest  of  Canada  in  1776.  By 
Charles  Henry  Jones.  Philadelphia :  Porter  cS:  Coates.  London  :  Trubner 
&  Co.  1882. 
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their  existence,  through  the  support  of  the  mother-country.  Almost 
as  soon  as  English  zeal  and  English  devotion  to  their  interests  had 
freed  them  from  the  constant  and  harassing  perils  of  a  constant 
Border  warfare,  they  seized  the  first  opportunity  to  shake  off  their 
allegiance.  But  the  idea  that  Canada  would  join  in  their  revolt, 
that  their  hereditary  Border  enemies,  who  had  no  quarrel  with 
England  except  as  the  protectress  of  the  English  colonies, 
■would  join  those  colonies  in  war  against  the  Power  that  had 
wrested  Canada  from  the  hands  of  France,  was  especially  un- 
reasonable and  shortsighted.  When  once'  the  hostility  of  the 
Canadians  had  been  made  manifest,  the  hopelessness  of  wresting 
from  England  a  province  held  by  a  powerful  garrison  and  an 
almost  impregnable  fortress  should  have  been  equally  apparent. 
And,  in  truth,  the  clue  to  Mr.  Jones's  narrative — the  explanation 
of  the  inadequate  resources,  the  original  mismanagement  of  the 
expedition,  and  the  comparative  indifference  of  Congress  to  its 
fate — is  to  be  sought  in  a  fact  which  the  author  never  seems  to 
grasp,  that  the  Canadian  expedition  of  1776  was  really  intended, 
not  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Canada,  but  to  retain  there  more 
than  ten  thousand  excellent  British  troops,  which,  if  vigorously 
employed  to  the  southward,  would  certainly  have  reduced  New 
England  to  extremities,  and  might  not  improbably  have  decided 
at  an  earlier  period  and  in  an  opposite  sense  the  event  of  the  war. 
Prom  this  point  of  view  the  campaign,  disgraceful  and  disastrous 
as  the  author  confesses  it  to  have  been,  was  probably  one  of  the 
most  politic  and  fruitful  operations  undertaken  by  the  Continental 
Congress. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Bancroft  has  undertaken  a  much  more  promising  and 
a  much  more  interesting  task  in  relating  the  history  of  the  Pacific 
States  of  North  America  (4).  The  undertaking  is  open  only  to  one 
serious  objection  or  embarrassment — the  fact  that  while  the  whole 
history  of  the  Northern  Pacific  colonies,  Oregon,  British  Columbia, 
and  Alaska,  has  little  connexion  with  the  rest  of  the  subject  and 
is  by  no  means  interesting  in  itself,  the  history  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  conquests  of  Spain  is  but  a  fragment  of  a  much  larger  story 
which  has  been  already  told  by  writers  with  whom  Mr.  Bancroft 
wisely  avoids  to  come  into  competition.  His  history,  of  which 
the  first  volume  is  now  published,  naturally  begins  with  the  first 
successful  attempt  of  the  Spanish  adventurers  to  cross  the  narrow 
neck  of  land  on  whose  eastern  shore  they  had  already  established 
more  than  one  promising  colony,  to  reach  the  so-called  Southern 
Sea  of  which  they  had  heard  so  many  and  such  consistent 
rumours  from  their  Indian  neighbours  and  victims,  and  which  to 
an  adventurer  like  Balboa  was  almost  as  attractive  an  object  as 
the  gold  for  which  he  and  his  comrades  sought  so  greedily  and 
committed  so  many  abominable  cruelties.  The  story  of  that  ex- 
pedition is  perhaps  the  most  honourable  to  the  Spaniards,  the 
most  tolerable  to  English  readers,  of  all  the  Spanish-American 
records  subsequent  to  the  one  truly  and  thoroughly  noble  achieve- 
ment out  of  which  they  all  arose — the  voyage  of  Columbus.  The 
moment  that  the  great  discoverer  disappears  from  the  history  it 
becomes  a  record  of  crime  and  infamy,  of  bloodshed  and  torture, 
of  robbery,  outrage,  and  murder,  such  as  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
annals  of  Borne  herself. 

Messrs.  Anderson  and  Allen  of  New  York  have  made,  in  the 
Picturesque  Scenery  of  South  Africa  (5),  an  original  contribution  to 
what  may  be  called  drawing-room  or  ornamental  literature.  The 
execution  of  the  photographs  is  excellent,  the  type  and  paper  are 
worthy  of  the  photographs,  each  leaf  being  formed  of  gilt-edged 
cardboard,  and  separately  fastened  in  with  a  strong  cloth  binding, 
which  promises  to  protect  them  against  anything  short  of  inten- 
tional ill-usage.  They  were  worthy,  we  think,  of  a  varied  border 
to  each,  the  incessant  repetition  of  a  somewhat  bald  and  meaning- 
less illumination  being  about  the  one  blot  upon  the  execution. 

Mr.  Kennedy's  volume  on  Longfellow  (6)  is  neither  a  biography 
nor  a  review ;  but,  as  the  title-page  intimates,  a  mixture  of  bio- 
graphy, anecdote,  and  criticism,  with  a  number  of  letters,  juvenile 
poems,  and  similar  relics,  which,  if  not  before  published,  were  not 
unwisely  withheld.  Among  many  memorial  volumes  in  honour 
of  the  most  popular,  if  not  the  greatest,  of  American  poets,  this  is 
one  of  the  most  pretentious  and  the  least  satisfactory. 

Lieutenant  Danenhauer's  account  of  the  Arctic  voyage  of  the 
Jeunnette  (7)  is  published  in  cheap  pamphlet  form,  and  will,  we 
doubt  not,  be  welcome  to  tens  of  thousands  of  the  class  of  readers 
to  whom  such  editions  appeal.  It  is  brief,  modest,  clear,  and 
sensible  ;  and  if  the  subject  be  by  this  time  somewhat  familiar,  it 
is  one  which  never  loses  its  interest,  whether  for  an  American  or 
an  English  public. 

Two  several  schemes  for  the  classification  of  literature,  intended 
to  assist  librarians  (8,  9),  private  and  public,  in  arranging  and 

(4)  The  History  of  the  Pacific  States  of  North  America.  By  Hubert 
Howe  Bancroft.  Vol.  I.  Central  America.  San  Francisco :  Bancroft  & 
Co.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1882. 

(5)  Picturesque  Scenery  of  South  Africa :  a  Series  of  Original  and 
Artistic  Photographs,  and  a  Concise  History  if  Southern  Africa.  By  H.  P. 
Smith.  New 'York:  Anderson  &  Allen.  London:  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 
1882. 

(6)  Henry  W.  Longfellow ;  Biography,  Anecdote,  Letters,  Criticism.  By 
W.  Sloane  Kennedy.  Illustrated.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts  :  M.  King. 
London  :  Triibner  '&  Co.  1882. 

(7)  Lieutenant  Danenhauer's  Narrative  of  the  "  Jeannette."  Illustrated. 
Boston  :  Osgood  &  Co.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1882. 

(8)  On  the  Classification  of  Books.  A  Paper  read  before  the  American 
Library  Association,  May  1882.  By  Lloyd  P.  Smith.  Boston  :  Library 
Bureau.   London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1882. 

(9)  A  Rational  Classification  of  Literature  for  Shelving  and  Cataloguing 
Boohs  in  a  Library.  By  F.  B.  Perkins.  San  Francisco :  Valentine  &  Co. 
London :  Triibner  &  Co.  1882. 


cataloguing  books  deserve  a  mention.  Both  are  short,  simple, 
practical,  and  unpretentious,  and  both  appear  to  rely  on  the 
self-apparent  merits  of  their  respective  arrangements  without 
supporting  them  by  argument.  Mr.  Jones's  Best  Reading  (10) 
professes  to  classify  the  more  important  English  and  Ameri- 
can works  published  during  the  live  years  ending  with  i88r, 
a  task  exceedingly  troublesome,  and  we  fear  unlikely  to  be 
requited  by  general  approval,  whatever  the  principles  that  guide 
the  selection  or  the  arrangement  of  so  long  and  various  a  list. 
Mr.  Clarke's  technical  work  on  cattle  breeding  ( 1 1 )  and  raising  ; 
Professor  Knapp's  Spanish  Grammar  (12)  ;  Mr.  Brew's  Hints  and 
Helps  to  Writers  and  Printers  (13) ;  and  Mr.  King's  Handbook  of 
Boston  Harbour  (14)  deserve  mention,  but  require  no  more. 
Mr.  King's  Harvard  and  its  Surroundings  (15)  is  something 
between  a  guide-book  and  a  history,  well  written  and  well 
illustrated,  but  hardly  entitled  perhaps  to  take  rank  as  general 
literature.  Br.  Watson's  critical  exposition  of  Schelling's  philo- 
sophy (16)  has  at  any  rate  the  merit  of  brevity.  Its  quality 
we  must  leave  to  the  judgment  of  those  who  understand  more 
than  we  profess  or  desire  to  do  of  that  which  is  meant  by  "  Trans- 
cendental Idealism."  Mr.  Gage's  Text-book  on  Physics  (17) 
is  open  to  more  than  one  serious  objection.  In  more  than  one 
passage  we  find  it  laying  down  principles  and  doctrines  which,  if 
sound,  as  intended  by  the  author,  are  exceedingly  likely  to  mislead 
the  class  of  readers  for  which  they  are  intended.  All  its  defects, 
however,  may  be  ascribed  to  one  original  mistake.  It  is  simply 
impossible  to  afford  within  the  compass  assigned  to  this  volume 
real  information  upon  a  tithe  of  the  subjects  attempted. 

If  anything  could  render  a  character  like  that  of  President 
Garfield  ridiculous,  or  could  attach  a  sense  of  absurdity  to  a  cruel 
and  painful  tragedy,  the  Poets'  Tributes  collected  in  this 
volume  (18)  would  certainly  have  done  it.  A  very  few  of  them 
may  be  called  good,  a  few  more  passable,  several  mediocre  ;  but 
the  great  majority  are  so  bad  alike  in  thought,  taste,  and  versi- 
fication that  we  wonder  not  merely  at  their  appearance  in  a  col- 
lection, but  that  they  should  have  found  admittance  even  to 
the  Poet's  Corner  of  second-rate  local  newspapers.  Mr.  Henry 
Peterson's  poems  (19)  are  far  from  descending  to  the  level  of  these 
memorial  absurdities ;  but  too  many  of  them  are  prosaic,  and 
those  which  may  fairly  claim  the  title  of  poetry  rarely  or  never 
rise  above  the  level  of  that  which  gods,  men,  and  bookshelves 
repudiate.  Miss  Thorpe's  Curfew  Must  Not  Ring  To-night  (20)  is 
very  prettily  illustrated,  and  the  story  both  in  conception  and 
execution  is  worthy  of  the  illustrations. 


(10)  The  Best  Beading.  Second  Series.  Edited  by  Lynds  E.  Jones. 
New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1882. 

(11)  Cattle  Problems  Explained.  By  J.  W.  Clarke.  Illustrated.  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.  :  the  Author.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 

(12)  A  Grammar  of  the  Modern  Spanish  Language.  By  William  J. 
Knapp,  Professor  in  Yale  College.   Boston :  Ginn,  Heath,  &  Co.  1882. 

(13)  Hints  and  Helps  to  Those  who  Write,  Print,  or  Read.  By 
Benjamin  Drew.  Boston  :  Lee  and  Shepard.  London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 
1882. 

(14)  King's  Handbook  of  Boston  Harbour.  By  M.  F.  Sweetser.  Illus- 
trated.   Cambridge:  M.King.    London:  Triibner  &  Co.  1882. 

(15)  Harvard  and  its  Surroundings.  By  Moses  King.  Cambridge: 
M.  King.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1882. 

(16)  Schelling's  Transcendental  Idealism:  a  Critical  Exposition.  By 
John  Watson,  LL.D.,  F.K.S.C.  Chicago  :  Griggs  &  Co.  London:  Triibner 
&  Co.  1882. 

(17)  A  Text-Book  on  the  Elements  of  Physics,  for  High  Schools  and 
Academies.  By  Alfred  P.  Gage,  A.M.  Boston:  Ginn,  Heath,  &  Co. 
1882. 

(18)  The  Poets'  Tributes  to  Garfield:  a  Collection  of  many  Memorial 
Poems.  With  Portrait  and  Biography.  Cambridge,  Mass.  :  M.  King. 
London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1882. 

(19)  Poems  by  Henry  Peterson.  Second  Series.  Philadelphia  and 
London  :  Lippincott  &  Co. 

(20)  Curfew  Must  Not  Ring  To-night.  By  Eosa  H.  Thorpe.  Illustrated. 
Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard.  1883. 
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rpiIE  AJAX  of  SOPHOCLES  will  be  performed  in  the  Original 

.  Greek  in  St.  Andrew's  Hall,  Cambridge,  by  Members  of  the  University,  on  Wednesday, 
November  Thursday,  NovemberSO, 1  riday,  December  l,  at  8  p.m.  :  Saturday,  Decembers 
at  2  P.M. 

The  incidental  Music  by  Professor  MACFAltn F.N ,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  STWFOItn  • 
Scenery  and  Proscenium  by  Mr.  JouN  O'Connor  ;  tile  whole  produced  by  Dr.  WaLostkin 
A  Translation  in  English  Prose  bv  Professor  .iF.nn  Prices-Stalls  10s  •  Reserved  Scats 
7s.  i;d.  ;  II m  .  served  Seals,:,..,  Tickets  inn v  lie  obtained  of  M.  s-rs.  M  ncuiillun  \  Howes.  Trinity 
Street, .  Cambridge.  Special  Trains  from  London— Trains  on  November  20,  30,  December  i, 
leave  kin- s  Cross  at  5.5  P.M.,  arrive  at  Cambridge  at  0.25;  leave  Cambridge  at  11.15  p.m.. 
Cross  at  12.30.  (In  December  2,  leave  Kins's  Cross  at  11.10  A.M..  arrive  at 
"  '.1Sftve  ,K"'-'S  Cro-s  at  12.0,  arrive  at  Cambridge  at  1.30  ;  leave  Cambridge 
i  at  King's  Cross  at  6.35. 
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Or  A.  L  L  B  R  Y, 


"WINTER 
EXHIBITION. 


THE 


WINTER  EXHIBITION 

OF  THE 

GROSVENOR  GALLERY 

Will  Open  on  Monday,  December  4, 
WITH  A  COLLECTION  OF  THE  WORKS  OF 

L.  ALMA  TADEMA,  K.A. 

AND  THE  LANDSCAPES  OF  THE  LATE 

CECIL  LAWSON. 

D ORE'S  GREAT  WORKS,  "  CHRIST  LEAVING  the 
PRiETORIUM,""  CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM,  "and"  MOSES  BEFORE 
PHARAOH. "each  33  by  22  feet  ;  with  "  Dream  of  Pilate's  Wife,"  "Christian  Martyrs. "lie. 
attbe  DORG  G  ALLKRY  .35  New  BondStrcet.  Daily , Ten  toSix.  Is. 

F)R.     PUSEY      MEMORIAL  FUND. 

At  a  very  crowded  meeting  of  Churchmen,  held  at  the  house  and  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Marquess  of  SALISliUItY,  K.G.,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  on 
Thursday,  November  16th,  1682.  it  was  unanimously  agreed,  after  speeches  from  Kev.  Dr. 
LumON  and  others,— 

"  That  a  Fund  be  established  in  memory  of  Dr.  PUSEY,  and  devoted,  in  the  first  place,  to 
the  purchase  of  his  Library,  and  the  provision  of  suitable  buildings  in  Oxford,  bearing  hi* 
name,  to  contain  it ;  and,  secondly,  to  an  endowment  for  two  or  more  Clergymen, who  sluill 
act  as  Librarians,  and  shall  promote,  in  whatever  way,  the  interests  of  Theological  study  and 
Religious  life  within  the  University  ;  and  that  a  sum  of  £S0,ouo  be  raised  to  give  effect  to  the 
aforesaid  scheme,  to  be  called  *  The  I)r.  Pusey  Memorial  Lund.'  And,  further,  that 
Trustees  und  a  large  Committee  be  appointed  to  carry  out  the  scheme." 

Subscriptions,  extending  over  live  years  (if  desired),  are  earnestly  usked  for,  and  moy  be  paid 
at  Messrs.  Hoare'a,  37  Fleet  Street,  E.C.  ;  or  the  Old  Hank,  Oxford  ;  or  will  be  received  t»d 
acknowledged  by  W.  G.  F.  Phillimore.  86  Eaton  Place,  S.W.,  lion.  Treasurer;  or  J.  W. 
B.  Kiddell.  65  Belgrave  Koad,  S.W.,  Hon.  Sec. 

The  Hon.  Sec.  will  endeavour  to  make  arrangements  for  a  Preacher,  in  any  Church  in  which 
an  Offertory  is  offered  for  the  Fund. 

Collecting  Cards  may  be  obtained  from  him.  He  would  be  very  grateful  to  any  Churchmen 
who  would  act  as  Honorary  Correspondents  for  the  Fund  in  their  respective  neighbourhoods. 

The  lollowing  have  already  promised  to  do  so:  viz.— Diocese  of  York,  Rev.  C.  A.  Daniel, 
Coatliam  Vicarage,  Rcdcav  ;  Diocese  of  Worcester,  Hon.  and  Rev.  II.  Douglas,  St.  Paul's 
Vicarnge,  Worcester  ;  Diocese  of  Hereford,  .Sir  .Ortiey  Wakeman,  Bart.,  Rorrington  Lodge. 
Chirbury,  Salop. 

J£  I  N  G      EDWARD'S      SCHOOL,  BATH. 

This  ancient  Establishment  offers  great  advantages  to  YOUTHS  in  training  for  Commercial 

or  Professional  Life. 

The  Course  of  Instruction  comprises  English,  Latin,  Mathematics,  Modern  Languages,  and 

Physical  Science. 

The  Tuition  Fees  for  Day  Scholars  are,  in  the  Senior  Department,  £9  per  annum,  and  in  the 
Junior,  £6.   No  extras  except  for  Greek,  which  is  optional. 

Terms  fur  Boarders  un  application  to  the  Rev.  the  Hkad-Master. 

The  Governors  oiler  FOUR  EXHIBITIONS  annually,  tenable  at  the  School. 

<  tther  Exhibitions  may  be  granted,  tenable  at  the  Universities  or  other  places  of  liberal  or 
pioiessional  education. 

Many  distinctions  have  been  gained  of  late  by  Pupils. 

Forty-four  Candidates  out  of  Forty-six  have  passed  the  Oxford  Local  Examinations. 
The  Senior  Wrangler  of  \**-2  was  entirely  educated  at  this  School. 

There  is  an  excellent  Playing  Field  and  a  Playground,  the  latter  attached  to  the  School. 
Any  further  information  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Clerk  to  the  Governors. 

Mr.  PAYNE,  Solicitor,  Bath: 

(^RAVELEY  RECTORY,  Hunts. — The  Rev.  W.  O.  CLEAVE, 

LL.D.,  Rector  of  Graveley,  late  Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  and  Principal  of 
Victoria  College,  Jersey,  receives  PUPILS  into  his  house  to  prepare  for  the  Universities  an  I 
for  other  Examinations.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  Pupils  reading  for  Entrance  Scholarships 
Among  Dr.  Clkave's  former  Pupils  have  been  :  at  Oxford,  a  Balliol  Scholar,  Ireland  and 
Craven  University  Scholar,  Taylorian  Exhibitioner,  and  Gaisford  Prizeman.  At  Cambridge, 
a  Porson  and  Wuddington  University  Scholar,  Porson  Prizeman  and  Second  Clussic,  a  Porson 
and  Craven  University  Scholar,  Senior  Classic  and  Chancellor's  Medallist. 


I  N  S  B  U  R  Y 


TRAINING 


COLLEGE. 


For  those  who  intend  to  become  Masters  in  Middle  and  Higher  Schools. 
The  COLLEGE  will  OPEN  on  January  I",  1»»3. 

Apply  to  the  Principal,  II.  CouitTHol'E  Bowe.n,  Esq.,  The  Schools,  Cowper  Street,  CJty 
Road,  E.C. 


BRUCE  CASTLE  SCHOOL,  MIDDLESEX.— The  specialiiy 
of  this  thoroughly  flrst-class  School  is  that  it  combines  the  individual  teaching  (where 
neccssnrv)  of  a  private  tutor  with  the  discipline  and  esprit  de  corps  of  u  school.  In  the  Lower 
School  BOYS  me  prepared  for  the  Public  Schools.  The  excellent  School  Buildings  etand  m 
Twenty  ncrcs  of  playing  fields  ;  situation  extremely  healthy.  Head- Master —  Rev.  W  . 
ALMACK,  M.A.  (Old  Murlborian). 


EDUCATION  in  PARIS,  combining-  the  advantages  of  an 
English  and  French  School.    Kev.  H.  WHITE,  B.A..  prepares  PUPILS  for  Public 
Schools,  Universities,  i.c.   Terms  from  100  Guineas.— 10  Avenue  Marheuf,  Paris. 
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IRISH  ASSASSINATIONS. 

THE  irony  of  politics,  which  is  exceeded  by  nothing  in 
this  ironical  world,  has  not  often  been  illustrated 
more  remarkably  than  by  Mr.  Trevelyan's  "  argumenta- 
"  tive  answer "  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Monday 
night,  aud  tbe  events  which  immediately  preceded  and 
followed  it  in  Dublin.  It  is  true  that  an  afi'ray  had  taken 
place  between  armed  desperadoes  and  the  police,  which 
resembles  rather  the  conflicts  ouce  common  in  the  towns 
of  Western  or  Southern  America  than  the  incidents  usual 
in  a  civilized  community.  But  Mr.  Trevelyan  is  able 
to  remind  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  his 
monthly  totals  of  crime  are  diminishing  in  the  most  satis- 
factory manner.  It  is  true  that  on  the  day  on  which 
he  poke  a  crime  of  almost  unparalleled  danger  to  the 
public  6af'ety — the  assassination  of  a  juryman  for  doing 
Lis  duty  in  the  jury-box — was  attempted,  and  all  but 
•completed.  But  this  will  only  swell  the  monthly  total 
by  one.  It  is  true  that  at  the  same  time  a  bailiff  was 
reported  to  be  stabbed  in  the  same  city  for  the  same  fault, 
the  discharge  of  his  duty ;  but  even  two  additional  in- 
stances make  little  diflerence  in  the  monthly  totals  which 
it  is  the  Irish  Secretary's  pride  and  glory  to  have 
reduced.  Very  often,  indeed,  have  Government  parti- 
sans argued  that  these  monthly  totals  are  no  real  test  of 
the  state  of  Ireland,  because  they  include  large  numbers 
of  merely  trifling  offences.  The  argument  seems  now  to 
be  reversed.  It  is  no  matter  how  grave  the  offences  in- 
cluded may  be,  provided  the  total  falls  below  a  hundred. 
It  is  Mr.  Trevelyan's  confidence  that  this  happy  result 
will  be  this  month  attained  ;  and,  though  three  such  crimes 
in  forty-eight  hours  may  seem  alarming  to  the  inex- 
perienced, it  is  undeniable  that  the  average  of  three  per 
day  does  not  make  a  hundred  per  month.  To  this  con- 
tention, and  to  the  contention  that  there  is  some  vague  and 
indefinable  difference  between  urban  and  agrarian  crime 
in  Ireland,  the  Irish  Chief  Secretary  appears  to  be 
reduced,  in  face  of  one  of  the  most  acute  spasms  of  crime 
which  has  recently  occurred  even  in  these  bad  times  and 
in  that  unhappy  country. 

Mr.  Trevelyan's  reputation  stands  sufficiently  high  for 
talent,  honour,  humanity,  and  experience  of  business  to 
make  his  attitude  in  this  matter  at  first  sight  inexplicable. 
That  a  man  possessing  all  these  good  qualities  should, 
when  asked  for  information  about  one  of  the  gravest  out- 
breaks of  crime  recently  recorded,  diverge  into  a  panegyric 
-on  the  satisfactory  state  of  the  monthly  averages  may  be 
almost  called  portentous.  But  the  Irish  Secretary  is 
suffering,  and  evidently  suffering,  only  from  the  same  pecu- 
liar mental  dise;  se  which  appears  to  affect  every  member 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  more  or  less.  So  soon  as 
any  politician  bjcomes  a  limb  of  that  remarkable  corpora- 
tion, events  c»em  to  lose  in  his  eyes  the  relation  and  aspect 
which  they  bear  to  less  privileged  observers.  The  question 
how  they  are  to  be  dealt  with  for  the  benefit  of  the  realm  is 
obscured  by  the  question  how  they  are  to  be  dealt  with  so 
as  to  be  brought  into  conformity  with  the  general  pro- 
position that  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  is  the  best  and 
wisest  of  all  Governments.  This  temper  of  mind,  in  face 
of  untoward  events,  naturally  leads  to  a  habit  of  self- 
excuse,  which,  as  usual,  comes  terribly  near  to  a  trick  of 
self-accusation.  Had  not  Mr.  Trevelyan  made  an  answer 
so  awkward  in  itself  and  so  terribly  refuted  by  facts,  it 
would  have  been  unlikely  that  any  but  the  most  embittered 


partisans  should  make  the  affray  in  Abbey  Street  a  charge 
against  the  Government.  But  the  totally  unnecessary  in- 
troduction of  the  question  of  monthly  totals  forces  on 
every  one  the  reflection  that  a  hundred  murders  per 
month  would  hardly  be  a  marked  improvement  on  five 
hundred  threatening  letters,  and  the  preposterous  at- 
tempt to  divide  Irish  crime  into  two  separate  heads 
was  thrown  into  greater  prominence  by  the  attack  which 
had  actually  occurred  on  Mr.  Field.  Mr.  Field  was  at- 
tacked because  he  had  been  true  to  his  oath  as  a  jury- 
man in  an  agrarian  case.  So  much  the  worse  for  Mr. 
Field;  for  Mr.  Trevelyan  has  laid  it  down  that  Dublin 
crime  has  nothing  to  do  with  agrarian  crime.  In  any 
case,  it  would  have  been  a  singular  tempting  of  Provi- 
dence to  reckon  up  the  outrages  of  the  current  month 
some  days  before  that  month  concluded.  But,  as  it  was, 
Mr.  Trevelyan  seems  to  have  forgotten,  not  only  super- 
stition, but  common  prudence,  in  his  desperate  attempt  to 
keep  up  the  Government  hypothesis  of  the  diminution  of 
Irish  crime. 

There  is  no  fault  to  find  with  the  immediate  measures 
which  the  Irish  Executive  has  taken  to  meet  this  new 
situation.  They  have  offered  a  very  large  reward  for 
the  discovery  of  the  would-be  assassins  of  Mr.  Field  ; 
they  have  put  in  force  the  "Curfew  Clause"  of  the  Crimes 
Prevention  Act ;  and  they  appear  to  be  making  arrests, 
where  possible,  with  vigour  and  promptitude.  It  is  said 
that  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  Irish  police  is  being 
recruited  from  the  Marines;  and  the  treatment  of  inflam- 
matory speeches,  though  tardy  and  somewhat  lenient, 
is  of  the  right  kind.  All  this  is  of  a  piece  with  the 
general  conduct  of  Lord  Spencer,  and  it  deserves  all 
praise.  But  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  the 
best  efforts  of  the  Irish  Executive,  from  Lord  Spencer 
himself  to  the  constables  who  risk  their  lives  in  the 
slums  of  Dublin,  are,  and  must  be,  useless  so  long  as 
the  radical  misconception  of  Irish  crime  which  prevails 
at  headquarters  in  London  continues.  While  the  Irish 
Secretary  is  manipulating  figures  to  show  that  this  and. 
that  crime  ought  not  to  count  in  bis  total ;  while  he  is 
giving  English  partisans  the  cue  to  distinguish  between 
Fenianism  and  Land  Leagnism  ;  while  he  is  truckling  to 
agrarian  greed  by  withdrawing  Court  valuers,  judges  and 
jurors,  soldiers  and  constables,  put  their  lives  in  jeopardy 
to  no  purpose.  The  good  that  is  done  by  the  judge  is 
undone  by  the  Sub- Commissioners ;  the  beneficent  opera- 
tions of  the  hangman  are  made  of  none  effect  by  the 
glosing  of  the  Irish  Secretary.  No  man  who  has  studied 
the  history  of  Ireland  and  Irish  crime,  free  from  the 
predetermination  to  see  all  things  as  Mr.  Gladstone  sees 
them,  can  doubt  the  entire  solidarity  of  the  two  classes 
of  crime  which  Mr.  Trevelyan  seeks  to  distinguish.  And 
it  is  to  this  fatal  distinction,  and  the  carrying  out  of 
it  in  legislation  and  policy,  that  the  present  anarchy  of 
Ireland  is  due.  The  very  name  of  Michael  Davitt  is  suffi- 
cient to  show  the  utter  folly  of  those  who  see  in  Fenians 
and  Land  Leaguers  two  separate  and  almost  opposed 
parties.  It  is  an  assured  historical  fact  that  the  agitation 
which  was  set  on  foot  three  years  ago  was  a  deliberate  at- 
tempt to  carry  on  the  anti-English  movement  on  new  and 
more  popular  lines.  Doubtless  not  every  one  who  took 
part  in  that  agitation  sympathized  with,  or  even  fully 
understood,  the  ultimate  objects  of  its  promoters;  it 
would  have  been  strange  if  the  fact  had  been  'dif- 
ferent.    But  the  attack  on  the  landlords'  rents  was  in 
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effect  an  attack  on  English  rnle  in  Ireland  and  nothing 
else.    It  is  in  persistently  refusing  to  recognize  thi3  plain 
fact  that  the  Government  of  Mr.  Gladstone  has  committed 
a  grave  and  almost  an  irremediable  fault.    In  this  place  it 
is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  considerations  which  go 
to  show  that  its  land  policy,  even  from  its  own  point  of 
view,  is  all  but  a  total  failure.    That  may  be  dealt  with 
elsewhere.    The  present  point  is  the  entire  failure  of  it 
from  the  point  of  view  of  preventing  crime.    It  is  doubtful 
whether  in  the  very  worst  times  of  Ireland — putting  actual 
insurrections  out  of  the  question — a  case  could  be  found 
of  three  such  crimes  as  the  murder  of  Cox  and  the 
assaults  on  Mr.  Field  and  the  bailiff  Mallins  occurring 
in  a  single  town  during  forty-eight  hours.     The  des- 
perate optimists  to  whom  Mr.  Trevelyan  serves  as  fugle- 
man have  of  course  their  answer.    These  crimes  are  the 
last  expiring  efforts  of  the  villany  which  feels  how  suc- 
cessful Mr.  Gladstone's  land  policy  is,  and  determines  to 
die  fighting  against  it.    It  is  almost  sufficient  to  point  out 
the  unfortunate  contradiction  between  this  argument  and 
Mr.  Trevelyan's  own.    According  to  the  Irish  Secretary, 
there  is  little  or  no  connexion  between  the  agrarian  move- 
ment and  Dublin  crime  ;  according  to  his  panegyrists,  the 
connexion  is  of  the  closest  and  most  intimate.    But  this 
is  a  merely  controversial  consideration.  It  is  more  important 
to  the  public  interest  to  point  out  that  this  absurd  optimism 
constantly  repeat  s  itself,  and  as  constantly  enables  those  who 
adopt  it  to  blind  themselves  to  the  real  facts  of  the  case. 
Almost  every  one  of  the  greater  crimes  committed  since 
the  Land  Act  was  passed  has  been,  according  to  the  same 
persons,  a  last  flicker,  a  desperate  attempt,  and  so  forth. 
But  the  last  flickers  go  on  flickering  and  the  desperate 
attempts  renew  themselves  without  the  slightest  symptom 
of  despair.    So  it  has  been,  and  so  it  apparently  will  be, 
until  Ireland  is  in  open  insurrection,  when  we  shall  pro- 
bably be  told  that  this  is  a  last  flicker  too.    Mr.  Trevelyan 
will  continue  totting  up  his  totals  and  his  averages; 
English  Radicals  will  continue  to  argue  downwards  from 
the  general  principle  that  Mr.  Gladstone  must  be  right; 
and  Irish  scoundrels  of  the  lower  kind  will  continue  to 
murder,  while  Irish  scoundrels  of  the  higher  kind  continue 
to  laugh  in  their  sleeves  at  the  folly  which  plays  their 
game  for  them. 


LORD  SALISBURY  AT  EDINBURGH. 

LORD  SALISBURY'S  Edinburgh  address  to  the 
Scotch  Conservative  Associations  was  not  only  elo- 
quent, but  thought  ful,  instructive,  and  judicious.  No 
party  leader  is  habitually  more  indifferent  to  the  risk  of 
provoking  criticism  or  of  facilitating  misrepresentation. 
On  the  late  occasion  Lord  Salisbury  probably  took  no 
extraordinary  care  to  avoid  imputations  of  verbal  rashness; 
but  there  was  not  a  sentence  of  his  speech  which  could 
with  advantage  have  been  suppressed.  His  opponents  are 
reduced  to  the  idle  taunt  that  the  superior  mob-popularity 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  would  probably  have  attracted  a  still 
more  numerous  audience  to  menaces  against  half  the 
institutions  of  the  country.  Lord  Salisbury  achieved 
with  brilliant  success  the  more  creditable  and  more  diffi- 
cult task  of  vindicating  political  and  economic  truths 
against  the  attacks  of  selfish  or  fanatical  demagogues.  Not 
for  the  first  time  he  pointed  out  with  characteristic  force 
the  disastrous  consequences  which  will  probably  result 
from  the  anomalous  doctrines  exemplified  in  the  Irish  Land 
Bill.  He  seems  not  to  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
answer  the  objection  or  taunt  that  the  majority  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  of  which  he  is  leader,  allowed  the  Bill  to  pass. 
Neither  Lord  Salisbury  nor  any  other  serious  statesman 
has  at  any  time  claimed  for  the  House  of  Lords  an  equality 
of  substantial  power  corresponding  to  the  legal  division  of 
authority  between  the  two  branches  of  the  Legislature. 
A  Minister  who  offers  at  the  public  expense,  or  by  exacting 
sacrifices  from  another  class,  great  material  benefits  to  the 
lower  class  of  the  community,  goes  far  to  enforce  on  his 
opponents  the  acceptance  of  a  lavish  and  immoral  policy. 
The  Land  Bill,  from  the  time  at  which  it  was  introduced, 
marked  the  lowest  limit  of  concession  on  which  the  Irish 
tenant-farmers  and  their  leaders  would  insist.  Abandonment 
by  a  Minister  of  the  duty  of  rejecting  unjust  claims  is  like 
the  letting  out  of  waters.  A  wise  and  conscientious  House 
of  Lords  would  not  have  been  justified  in  provoking  a  colli- 
sion both  with  the  House  of  Commons  and  with  the  forces 
of  Irish  turbulence  and  discontent.    Those  who  yielded  to 


irresistible  superiority  of  force  are  nevertheless  fully  justi- 
fied in  demonstrating  on  all  suitable  occasions  the  nature 
and  extent  of  an  evil  which  is  now  irrevocable.  As  Lord 
Salisbury  clearly  showed,  the  flow  of  capital  is  hopelessly 
diverted  from  Irish  agriculture,  though  Mr.  Bright  may 
denounce  the  waste  of  inexhaustible  water  power,  and 
though  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry,  himself  a  liberal  benefactor 
to  agrarian  industry,  may  argue  in  vain  against  the  neglect 
of  reclaimable  bogs  which  might  be  profitably  converted 
into  fertile  arable  or  pasture. 

In  a  few  happy  sentences  Lord  Salisbury  gave  the  true 
answer  to  the  hackneyed  recapitulation  by  Mr.  Bright  and 
his  imitators  of  the  supposed  triumphs  of  the  Liberal  party. 
Neither  the  persons  nor  the  principles  are  the  same,  though 
the  style  and  title  of  Liberalism  have  devolved  on  the  party 
which  now  holds  office.  It  is,  as  Lord  Salisbury  said, 
perfectly  true  that  neither  Whigs  nor  Tories  wished  either 
to  repeal  the  Corn-laws  or  to  introduce  household  suffrage 
until  they  were  urged  by  an  impulse  from  without.  Their 
concessions  are  not  the  most  glorious  part  of  their  history, 
but  both  the  great  parties  may  justly  claim  the  credit  of 
having  respected  and  cherished  the  great  principles  of  the 
Constitution.  It  is  a  waste  of  time  to  compare  the 
services  to  the  country  which  have  been  respectively  ren- 
dered by  the  predecessors  of  the  present  Ministers,  and 
by  the  predecessors  of  Lord  Salisbury  and  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote.  The  practical  Opposition,  whatever  may  be  its 
other  merits,  now  discharges  the  primary  duty  of  protecting, 
to  the  utmost  of  its  power,  the  rights  of  property,  the 
connexion  of  Church  and  State,  and  what  remains  of 
a  political  system  in  which  the  intelligent  classes  of  the 
community  exercised  their  proper  function  of  taking  a 
large  part  in  the  management  of  public  affairs.  On  these 
points  Lord  Salisbury  spoke  as  a  statesman,  and  not  as  a 
bigot.  The  political  and  moral  advantages  of  a  Church 
Establishment  could  not  be  more  plainly  or  more  tempe- 
rately stated.  The  severance  of  the  Church  from  the 
State  would  encourage  "  the  constant  administration  of 
"  unwholesome  spiritual  stimulants,"  and  a  voluntary 
Church  "  will  not  be  subject  to  that  modifying  iufluence 
"  of  the  laity,  so  favourable  to  toleration  and  breadth,  re- 
"  suiting  from  the  influence  which  the  Establishment  con- 
"  fers  on  the  State."  It  is  well  known  that  the  less- 
fanatical  Presbyterians,  even  though  they  belong  to  other 
ecclesiastical  connexions,  agree  with  moderate  politicians 
in  their  desire  to  maintain  the  Scotch  Establishment. 
Lord  Hartington  and  the  late  Mr.  Adam  probably  dis- 
covered some  years  ago  that  they  miscalculated  the  wishes 
and  interests  of  the  most  intelligent  Liberals,  when  they 
offered  to  sacrifice  the  Scotch  Church  to  the  supposed 
interests  of  their  party. 

Lord  Salisbury's  contention  that  the  present  policy  of 
the  Liberal  party  is  of  a  revolutionary  character  is  sup- 
ported by  a  letter  from  a  Cabinet  Minister  which  was 
about  the  same  time  published.    Mr.  Chamberlain's  col- 
leagues may  not  be  responsible  for  every  phrase  which  he 
may  employ,  but  they  must  be  supposed  to  approve  or  to 
tolerate  the  sweeping  declarations  by  which  from  time  te 
time  he  asserts  his  consistency  and  independence.    A  year 
or  two  ago  he  had  sufficient  influence  to  postpone  for 
some  months  the  suppression  of  anarchy  in  Ireland  on 
the  pretext  that  force  was  no  remedy  for  disorder.  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  announcement  that  the  Procedure  Rules 
were  designed  to  accelerate  vast  legislative  innovations 
was  afterwards  justified  by  the  discovery  that  the  power 
of  closing  debates  had  been  sought  for  the  purpose,  not 
of  suppressing  obstruction,  but  of  shortening  ordinary 
debate.    It  is  generally  supposed  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
enjoys  the  confidence  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  has  certainly 
not  disavowed  any  of  the  opinions  or  intentious  which  he 
has  expressed.    Mr.  Chamberlain  now  informs  the  Lioeral 
electors  of  Wigan   that  the  limitation   of  freedom  of 
debate,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  the  recovery  by  the  House 
of  Commons  of  its  power  and  influence,  will  be  used 
to  promote  important  social  and  political  reforms.  It 
may  be  remarked  that  social  reforms  are  not  within  the 
legitimate  scope  of  Parliamentary  action ;   and,  indeed, 
the  only  social  reform  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  seems  at 
present  to  contemplate  is  an  arbitrary  redistribution  of 
property.    He  proceeds  to  mention  as  among  the  most 
urgent  of  his  proposed  reforms  "a  thorough  review  of  the 
"  existing  land  system,  and  a  full  and  complete  redistri- 
"  bution  of  political  power."    A  thorough  review  of  the 
existing  land  system  means  the  partial  expropriation  of 
owners,  and  perhaps  the  introduction  of  the  French  law  of 
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succession,  by  which  the  land  would  gradually  be  split  up 
into  small  freeholds.  If  the  larger  scheme  is  in  contempla- 
tion, it  would  be  fatal  to  the  tenant-farmers,  who  are  pro- 
bably first  to  be  bought  off'  by  a  gratuitous  gift  of  tenant- 
right.  It  would,  iudeed,  be  an  important  social  change 
to  confiscate  in  whole  or  in  part  the  property  of 
landowners  ;  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  learn  whether 
Lord  Hartixgton  or  Mr.  Chamberlain's  colleagues  and 
partisans  in  the  House  of  Lords  really  desire  an  arbi- 
trary agrarian  revolution.  Since  the  passing  of  the  Settled 
Estates  Bill  there  is  no  economic  reason  for  the  predatory 
measures  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  vaguely  threatens.  The 
application  of  political  power  to  the  accomplishment  of 
social  innovations  is  the  gravest  of  abuses.  It  was  not 
without  reason  that  Lord  Salisbury  protested  against  the 
vicious  precedent  which  has  been  established  in  Ireland. 

The  just  and  complete  redistribution  of  political  power 
will  consist  in  the  practical  exclusion  from  participation  in 
public  affairs  of  all  sections  of  the  community  except  the 
working  classes.  It  is  to  this  end  that  democratic  agitators 
have  long  been  directing  their  efforts ;  and  they  have  not 
failed  to  profit  by  the  facilities  which  were  afforded  by  the 
institution  of  household  suffrage  in  boroughs  and  of  secret 
voting.  When  the  Radicals,  as  in  the  well-known  Scotch 
game,  ai'e  urging  the  stone  to  its  goal,  enlightened  Whigs 
are  always  eagerly  running  ahead  to  sweep  away  the  dust 
which  might  impede  its  progress.  Lord  Hartington,  who 
probably  desires  neither  a  violent  change  in  the  proprietary 
condition  of  land  nor  a  complete  redistribution  of  political 
power,  was  so  obliging  when  he  was  Liberal  leader  as  to 
anticipate  the  wishes  of  his  revolutionary  allies  by  pledg- 
ing the  party  to  the  enfranchisement  of  the  agricultural 
labourers,  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  both  landlords  and 
tenants  from  all  share  in  county  representation.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  proposes  to  continue  the  movement  by  an  ar- 
rangementof  eh  ctoral  divisions  which  will  effectually  exclude 
the  upper  and  middle  classes  from  political  life.  Half 
a  dozen  honest  Liberals  will  probably  endeavour  with  Mr. 
Fawcett  to  give  some  artificial  protection  to  minorities ; 
butit  isidleto  acknowledge  the  paramount  rightof  themul- 
titude  to  despotic  power  and  at  the  same  time  to  seek  to 
hamper  its  action.  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  friends  in 
Birmingham  allow  their  opponents  no  fraction  of  a  share 
in  the  privileges  which  have  been  confiscated  by  the 
Caucus.  A  dissentient  from  the  dominant  political  creed  is 
in  the  model  democratic  community  more  effectually 
disabled  than  a  Roman  Catholic  before  the  passing  of 
the  Relief  Act.  The  Irish  Roman  Catholic  voters  re- 
turned many  members  to  Parliament.  The  Conservatives, 
including  probably  at  least  half  of  the  higher  class  of 
residents  and  men  of  business,  have  no  representatives  in 
the  Birmingham  Corporation.  Against  the  tyranny  of 
democratic  monopolists  it  may  be  impossible  to  contend  ; 
but,  while  freedom  of  speech  still  remains  outside,  if  not 
within,  the  walls  of  Parliament,  it  is  well  that  eloquent 
orators  should  protest  in  tones  which  ensure  a  hearing.  It  is 
true  that  in  a  Scotch  town  Mr.  Gladstone  would  be  followed 
by  a  larger  retinue  than  Lord  Salisbury  while  he  courted  the 
prejudices  and  stimulated  the  cupidity  of  the  mob.  It  well 
becomes  a  conscientious  opponent  of  his  policy  to  appeal 
to  the  conscience  and  to  the  deliberate  judgment  of  a  more 
limited  community.  The  defenders  of  the  Constitution,  of 
liberty  and  property,  may  too  probably  be  outvoted;  but 
they  will  fall  with  honour,  while  the  revolutionary  faction 
will  incur  the  ignominy  of  having  destroyed  the  noblest 
political  fabric  known  to  history. 


ARABIS  DEFENCE. 


BEFORE  being  put  on  his  trial  Arabi  has  secured  the 
advantage  of  telling  his  story  in  his  own  way  to  the 
English  public.  His  counsel,  Mr.  Broadley,  has  sent  to 
the  Nineteenth  Century  a  translation  of  the  written  defence 
which  Arabi  has  drawn  up  for  the  guidance  of  his 
advisers,  and  Mr.  Broadley  has  prefaced  this  communica- 
tion by  some  very  free  remarks  on  the  Khedive,  and  a 
strong  statement  of  his  own  conviction  that  Arabi  is  a 
true  patriot  and  a  most  honourable  man.  The  defence  of 
his  conduct,  drawn  up  by  Arabi,  is  composed  with  spirit 
and  intelligence  ;  but  the  favourable  impression  it  produces 
is  much  weakened  by  the  complete  uncertainty  in  which  it 
leaves  the  reader  as  to  what  portions  of  it  are  somewhat 
near  the  truth  and  what  portions  of  it  are  wholly 
untrue.     Where    the   statement    falls   in    with  facts 


otherwise  known  it  may  easily  be  accepted.  Where 
it  contradicts  facts  otherwise  known  it  may  be  as 
easily  rejected.  But  in  a  large  measure  it  deals  with 
matters  as  to  which  no  independent  material  for  ac- 
cepting or  rejecting  them  exists ;  and  then  the  reader 
can  do  nothing,  except  keep  his  judgment  in  suspense. 
At  the  same  time,  there  must  always  be  a  suspicion  of  un- 
truth attaching  to  every  part  of  a  statement  some  parts  of 
which  are  manifestly  untrue.  For  example,  Arabi  repre- 
sents his  restoration  to  office  after  the  crisis  following  on 
the  ultimatum  of  England  and  France  as  due  to  the  free, 
unbiassed,  and  patriotic  pleading  in  his  favour  of  Sultan 
Pasha  and  other  leading  Notables  and  merchants.  We 
know  that  this  is  totally  untrue,  and  that  Arabi  was  only 
restored  to  office  because  he  had  threatened  to  kill  every 
one  who  opposed  his  wishes.  As  we  know  this  to  be  un- 
true, it  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  any  of  his  repre- 
sentations as  to  the  chai'acter  of  the  support  he  re- 
ceived can  be  accepted.  Those  who  joined  him  may 
have  acted  from  patriotism  or  they  may  have  acted 
from  fear.  Then,  again,  Arabi  positively  states  that 
not  a  gun  was  added  to  the  fortifications  of  Alexandria, 
not  a  position  was  strengthened.  Everything  was  exactly 
as  it  had  been  in  the  days  of  Mehemet  Ali,  and  nothing 
more  was  done  at  the  forts  than  was  ordinarily  done  to 
keep  them  in  repair  in  peace.  This  is  a  most  extraordinary 
statement.  All  the  effective  guns  at  Alexandria  were  of  a 
very  modern  type,  and  Lord  Alcester  did  not  fire  a  shot 
until  he  had  ascertained  beyond  doubt  that  new  fortifica- 
tions were  being  constructed.  It  is  true,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  these  palpable  misstatements  so  far  increase  the 
interest  of  the  defence  generally  that  they  show  the 
document  to  be  a  genuine  one.  There  is  a  childish  and 
Oriental  simplicity  in  this  introduction  of  perfectly  un- 
necessary untruths  which  gives  a  flavour  of  artlessness  to 
the  narrative.  If  we  cannot  carry  away  any  certainty  as 
to  what  we  ought  to  believe,  we  at  any  rate  have  the 
satisfaction  of  believing  that  we  have  really  got  before  us 
what  Arabi  wishes  us  to  believe. 

The  strongest  part  of  the  defence  is  that  in  which 
Arabi  deals  with  the  question  whether  he  can  in  any 
proper  sense  be  called  a  rebel.  He  goes  over  the  whole 
ground  of  his  relations  with  the  Sultan,  and  states  that 
from  first  to  last  everything  he  did  was  known  to  the 
Sultan  and  approved  by  him,  or,  at  any  rate,  never  dis- 
approved. The  Sultan  enjoined  him  to  ignore  the 
Khedive,  and  defend  Mahomedan  territory  against  all 
foreigners.  Arabi  obeyed,  regularly  reported  to  Constan- 
tinople every  measure  he  took  in  obedience  to  the 
Sultan's  orders,  was  decorated  after  the  massacre  for  his 
exemplary  conduct,  and  never  received  warning  or  reproof 
from  Constantinople.  This  statement  is  consistent  with 
documents  that  have  been  published,  and  with  the  whole 
conduct  of  the  Porte  from  beginning  to  end.  Arabi 
also  goes  over  the  familiar  story  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Khedive  before,  during,  and  after  the  bombard- 
ment. Here  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  his  accu- 
racy, for  the  story  the  Khedive  has  told  is  practically 
the  same.  The  Khedive  at  first  treated  the  intervention 
of  England  as  the  intervention  of  enemies.  He  vowed 
that  he  personally  would  carry  his  rifle  in  the  ranks  of 
those  who  were  prepared  to  resist  the  landing  of  the  infi- 
del and  the  foreigner.  The  charge  which  he  made  against 
Arabi  was  that  Arabi  did  not  fight  the  English  at  Alex- 
andria as  long  as  he  might  have  fought  them  and  ought  to 
have  fought  them.  Then  the  Khedive  made  peace  with 
the  English,  and  ordered  Arabi  to  discontinue  the  war. 
Arabi  declined  to  obey  the  new  instructions  given  him, 
and  insisted  on  continuing  the  war  on  his  own  account. 
This  he  owns  was  an  act  of  rebellion  against  the  Khedive, 
or  rather  would  have  been  such  an  act  if  there  had  been 
a  Khedive  against  whom  to  rebel.  But  he  contends 
that  the  Khedive,  by  desisting  from  a  war  which  the 
Sultan  had  ordered  to  be  waged,  and  by  taking  on 
himself  to  decide  a  question  which  no  one  but  the 
Sultan  could  decide,  had  forfeited  his  office,  and  had 
ceased  to  be  Khedive.  The  highest  and  most  expert 
authorities  at  Cairo  told  him  that  this  was  the  right 
view  of  the  sacred  law,  and  it  is  not  very  easy  to  say  that 
they  were  wrong.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  say  what, 
according  to  Western  ideas,  are  the  legal  relations  of  the 
Khedive  to  the  Sultan;  butit  seems  not  unnatural  that 
Mahomedans  should  think  that  when  the  Sultan  orders 
a  war  to  be  made,  and  has  not  sanctioned  its  termination, 
to  go  on  with  the  war  after  a  Pasha  has  ordered  it  to  stop, 
is  not  to  rebel  against  the  Pasha,  but  to  obey  the  Sultan. 
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As  between  himself  and  the  English,  Arabi  maintains 
that  being  at  war  with  them  nnder  the  directions  of  the 
Caliph,  he  conducted  the  war  in  a  very  proper  and  irre- 
proachable manner.  He  respected  the  Canal,  treated  his 
lew  prisoners  well,  and  did  his  best  to  prevent  or  punish 
the  massacre  of  Christians.  When  he  was  beaten  he  con- 
sidered the  situation  entirely  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
general.  He  wonld  not  protract  a  useless  struggle  ;  he 
ordered  his  followers  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  sur- 
rendered himself  to  his  conquerors.  He  altogether  ignores 
the  story  that  on  his  first  arrival  at  Cairo  after  Tel-el - 
Kebir,  he  urged  that  Cairo  should  be  burned  and  a  desperate 
resistance  made,  and  that  he  was  overruled  by  those  with 
■whom  he  conferred.  This  story  may  be  true  or  not.  There 
is  no  very  strong  corroborative  evidence  of  its  truth  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  Arabi  so  evidently  only  says  what  it 
suits  him  to  say,  that  his  silence  is  no  disproof  of  the 
truth  of  the  story.  But,  in  the  main,  his  contention  that 
he  carried  on  the  war  fairly  may  be  accepted,  and  if  his 
general  position  is  regarded  as  he  claims  it  ought  to  be 
regarded,  and  he  is  looked  on  as  a  general  of  the 
Sultan's  army,  obeying  the  Sultan's  orders,  and  merely 
beaten  in  a  fair  fight,  and  then  a  prisoner  of  war 
because  he  was  so  beaten,  his  guilt  as  a  rebel  cer- 
tainly seems  of  a  very  small  and  technical  kind.  The 
English  Government  cannot  openly  admit  that  this  is 
a  true  description  of  Akabi's  position,  for  to  admit  this 
is  to  admit  that  the  Sultan  committed  an  act  of  war 
against  England,  of  which  England  chose  to  take  no 
notice.  But,  at  the  same  time,  if  it  believes  that  Arabi 
■was  throughout  acting  with  the  Sultan's  approval,  it  must 
allow  this  belief  to  limit  within  very  narrow  bounds  any 
punishment  that  may  be  supposed  to  attach  to  the  crime 
of  rebellion  against  the  Khedive.  With  regard  to  the 
much  more  serious  charges  of  murder  and  arson,  Arabi 
hardly  condescends  to  refute  them.  He  asserts  that  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  massacres  of  Alexandria,  except  to 
try  to  stop  them,  and  to  punish  those  who  deserved  to  be 
punished  for  them.  The  burning  of  Alexandria  was,  he 
says,  entirely  the  work  of  the  Bedouins,  who  were 
hanging  about  in  the  hope  of  plunder,  and  on  whose 
aid  the  Khedive  had  a  short  time  previously  relied 
to  put  down  his  regular  army.  Here,  again,  his 
statement  carries  with  it  no  conviction,  one  way  or 
the  other.  He  goes  back  to  the  old  supposition  that 
the  massacre  arose  out  of  an  accidental  quarrel  be- 
tween a  Maltese  and  an  Arab,  and  passes  by  all  the 
evidence  of  premeditation  which  has  been  subsequently 
collected.  In  defending  himself  against  the  charge  of 
burning  Alexandria  he  has  recourse  to  the  weak  argu- 
ment that  he  could  not  have  ordered  the  fire,  as  no  one 
would  have  obeyed  such  an  order  unless  he  had  given  it  in 
writing,  and  this  he  is  quite  safe  in  saying  he  never  did. 
This  kind  of  defence  is  not  really  inconsistent  with  what 
an  Oriental  conscious  of  guilt  might  say  who  thought  that 
to  pass  over  the  evidence  of  premeditation  was  to  get  rid 
of  it,  and  who  had  given  oral  orders  which  he  thought 
could  not  be  proved  against  him.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  not  out  of  keeping  with  what  an  Oriental  might  say 
who  was  innocent  and  thought  that  the  first  things  that 
occurred  to  him  to  urge  in  his  defence  would  suffice  for 
others  as  they  sufficed  for  him.  We  do  not  know  at  the 
end  of  Akabi's  defence  much  more  of  bis  real  history  than 
we  knew  before  he  began ;  but  he  leaves  us  with  an  in- 
creased persuasion  that  his  real  history  will  never  be 
known,  and  that  legal  proof  of  his  guilt,  if  he  was  guilty, 
will  scarcely  be  forthcoming. 


THE  FAILURE  OF  THE  LAND  AND  ARREARS  ACTS. 

WITHIN  the  past  ten  days  events  of  much  importance, 
independent  of  the  renewal  of  crime  in  Dublin,  have 
occurred  to  show  the  faults  and  failures  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Irish  policy.  The  expiry  of  the  time  of  grace  under  the 
Arreais  Act,  and  the  discussion  of  that  subject  which 
Mr.  Parnell  towards  the  end  of  last  week  brought  on  in 
the  House  of  Commons  ;  the  arbitrary  withdrawal  of  the 
Court  valuers  under  the  Land  Act  by  the  Government,  and 
the  discussion  on  that  subject  brought  on  by  Mr.  Gibson, 
have  thrown  much  light  on  the  working  of  the  two  Acts. 
The  speech  of  the  founder  of  the  Land  League  at  Navan 
has  shown  how  great  is  the  probability  that  both,  even  if 
working  according  to  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of 
their  framers,  will  be  almost  entirely  powerless  to  secure 


the  end  which  both  profess— the  lessoning  of  Irish  discon- 
tent. But  the  two  discussions  just  referred  to  are 
almost  as  interesting  by  comparison  as  intrinsically.  In 
the  first  Mr.  Gladstone  assumed  an  attitude  which,  to 
those  who  have  not  mastered  his  curious  idiosyncrasy, 
appears  to  have  been  the  cause  of  much  satisfaction.  It  was 
undoubtedly  satisfactory  that  the  demands  of  the  Parnel- 
lite  party  for  an  extension  of  the  Arrears  Act  were  resisted. 
But  it  became  almost  certain  to  those  who  knew  Mr. 
Gladstone  that  this  refusal  meant  the  near  approach  of  a 
corresponding  concession  which  would  more  than  neutral- 
ize its  value.  With  regard  to  the  Arrears  Act  itself,  it 
requires  no  political  sympathy  one  way  or  the  other  to 
discern  the  mischievous  effect  of  the  proposed  extension. 
The  sole  excuse  put  forward  for  the  Act,  even  by  its  most 
ardent  supporters,  was  the  importance  of  settling  the 
question.  The  postponement  of  a  settlement  does  away 
with  that  excuse  altogether.  If  the  tenant  is  unable  to  pay 
the  moderate  instalment  required  when  he  is  flush  of  money 
in  autumn  with  the  returns  of  his  harvest  in  his  pocket,  he 
certainly  will  not  be  able  to  pay  it  in  spring,  with  the 
expenses  of  the  winter  behind  him  and  the  cost  of  culti- 
vation to  face.  It  is,  indeed,  but  too  likely  that  the 
majority  of  those  who  are  in  arrear  either  cannot  or  will 
not  pay  in  any  circumstances.  That  might  have  been 
a  valid  reason  against  passing  the  Act ;  it  is  certainly 
no  valid  one  for  extending  its  provisions  as  to  time. 

The  inevitable  sop  by  which,  in  accordance  with  their 
precedents  and  principles,  the  Government  were  bound  to 
atone  for  their  refusal  to  comply  with  Mr.  Parnell's 
demand,  was  duly  made  by  the  suspension  of  the  system 
of  Court  valuers.  Mr.  Trevelyan  deserves  commisera- 
tion for  the  part  which  he  had  to  play  on  this  oc- 
casion. His  own  speech  contained  everything  that  is 
necessary  for  the  condemnation  of  the  step   which  it 

j  defended.  He  had  to  admit  that  a  measure  recom- 
mended by  the  Land  Commissioners  was  being  rescinded 
by  the  Government.    He  had  to  allow  that  the  impu- 

,  tations  of  partiality  made  against  the  valuers  were 
totally  groundless.  He  had  to  confess  that  he  had 
"  considered  it  his  duty  to  reassure  the  minds  of  the 
"  tenants."  The  objections  to  the  step  which  the  Govern- 
ment have  taken  were  put  with  much  force  by  Mr.  Gibson 
and  Mr.  Plunket,  Lord  George  Hamilton  and  Lord  John 
Manners.  But  Mr.  Trevelyan  was  his  own  worst  assailant. 
The  excuse  made  for  the  great  powers  committed  to  the 
Land  Commission  was  originally  the  importance  of  making 
it  strong.  It  does  not  strengthen  a  tribunal  to  alter 
arrangements  which  it  has  declared  advisable,  if  not 
necessary,  by  a  stretch  of  the  power  of  the  purse.  The 
justification  of  the  Land  Act  itself  was  found  in  the  fact 
that  it  was  necessary  to  save  the  Irish  tenant  from 
himself  by  appointing  fair  rents.  Mr.  Trevelyan  has 
to  announce  that  machinery  which  he  pronounces  abso- 
lutely fair  is  to  be  discontinued  because  it  fails  to 
give  satisfaction,  not  to  the  Land  Commission  or  the 
Government,  but  to  •  one  of  the  parties  concerned, 
which  party  is  thus  made  a  Court  of  Appeal  in  its 
own  cause.  The  excuses  made  for  the  abolition  of  the 
Court  valuer  remind  the  reader  of  the  days  of  the  Popish 
Plot.  As  staunch  Protestants  then  protested  that  judges 
"  stifled  the  Plot,"  so  the  tenants'  advocates  protest  that 
the  Land  Commission  is  starving  the  Bill.  The  Bill,  it 
is  said  with  perfect  truth,  but  some  effrontery,  was  made 
to  satisfy  the  tenants  only ;  the  Court  valuer  interferes 
with  the  process ;  let  him  be  abolished.  So  the  Sub- 
Commissioner  is  once  more  to  be  in  his  glory,  and  the 
melancholy  decline  from  twenty-three  per  cent,  of  reduc- 
tion in  the  hands  of  laymen  to  seventeen  in  the  hands  of 
experts  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  checked. 

But  the  speech  of  Davitt  (to  which,  days  after  its 
delivery,  Mr.  Trevelyan  had  not  had  time  to  attend)  is 
in  reality  a  more  important  matter  than  either  of 
these.  The  address  which  the  notorious  founder  of  the 
Land  League  delivered  at  Navan,  under  the  especial 
patronage  of  Dr.  Nulty,  the  Reman  Catholic  Bishop 
of  Meath,  equals,  if  it  does  not  exceed,  in  violence 
the  most  violent  utterances  of  the  early  Land  League 
campaigns.  The  subject  was  the  threatened  distress  in 
certain  districts  of  Ireland  this  winter.  "  The  lying  Eng- 
"  lish  press,"  said  Mr.  Davitt  courteously,  "  attributed 
"  this  distress  blasphemously  to  over-population  and  bad 
"  seasons."  But  the  real  causes  were  landlordism  and  the 
laying  down  of  the  land  in  grass.  Unless  there  was  new 
legislation,  "  the  time  would  surely  come  when  Donegal 
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"  and  Connemara  would  march  down  on  and  take  pos- 
"  session  of  the  rich  soil  of  the  depopulated  plains.' 
"  Neither  Mr.  Parnell  nor  himself  would  ever  beg  again 
"  for  an  Irish  famine."  "  If  the  tenant-farmers  will  pay 
*'  rent  that  should  go  to  feed  their  children,  let  them  die, 
"  and  Ireland  and  humanity  would  be  well  rid  of  such  a 
"  coward  race."  "  If  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  apply  the 
"  surplus  of  the  arrears  estimate  to  feed  the  people, 
M  let  no  rent  be  paid  from  November  to  May."  "  There 
"  was  neither  finality,  honesty,  nor  peace  in  the  Land 
"  Act."  "  Let  Irish  landlordism  perish  while  the  exe- 
"  crations  of  the  damned  form  its  fitting  requiem,  and 
"  may  the  hate  and  vengeance  that  have  been  born 
"  of  its  accursed  acts  sink  with  it  into  the  depths  of  an 
"infamous  and  everlasting  oblivion  !  "  Now  the  natural 
tendency  of  Englishmen  is  to  look  on  rant  of  this  kind 
with  amused  and  tolerant  contempt.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  it  is  the  language  which  the  lower  class 
of  Irishmen  understand  and  relish.  The  advice  which  is 
enforced  with  adjectives  and  substantives  such  as  those 
just  quoted  (which  are  by  no  means  the  strongest  in  the 
speech)  is  the  advice  which  they  ai'e  most  likely  to  take. 
And  this  advice,  when  the  flowers  of  Mr.  Davitt's  rhetoric 
are  stripped  off,  simply  comes  to  this  : — "  Accept  the  Land 
"  Act  merely  as  an  instalment ;  do  not  think  of  fulfilling 
"  your  part  of  the  bargain  which  it  imposes  upon  you, 
"whenever  that  part  becomes  burdensome;  make  up 
"  your  minds  to  have  done  with  landlordism,  and  at 
"  every  opportunity  raise  and  carry  out  the  No  Rent 
"  cry."  The  man  who  urges  this  advice  is  the  man  who 
has  urged  it  before,  and  who  has  seen  it  (thanks  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  English  Liberalism  of  the  modern 
type)  successfully  carried  out  in  part  already.  When 
Davitt  says  that  the  late  measures  of  concession  were 
made  only  when  the  League  "  had  seized  Irish  landlordism 
"  by  the  throat  with  the  iron  grasp  of  serried  organization, 
"  and  compelled  it  to  disgorge  some  of  the  rack-rent  plunder 
"  of  the  people  of  Ireland,"  the  bombast  and  fustian  of 
the  style  does  not  prevent  the  matter  from  being  perfectly 
exact  and  true.  What  is  more,  the  doctrines  which,  osten- 
sibly at  least,  induced  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  followers  to 
assist  in  making  landlordism  disgorge,  instead  of  choking 
off  Mr.  Davitt  and  his  friends,  will  stretch,  if  not  fully  to 
Mr.  Davitt's  length,  at  any  rate  very  near  it.  All  who 
know  Ireland  (an  all  which  apparently  does  not  include 
those  who  write  on  the  subject  in  the  English  Radical  press) 
know  that  Irish  tenants  may,  with  insignificant  exceptions, 
be  divided  into  two  classes — one  composed  of  those  who 
need  no  reduction  of  rent ;  the  other  of  those  whom  no 
reduction  of  rent  will  ever  permanently  help.  To  each  class 
Davitt  appeals  forcibly.  But  the  present  point  is  that  these 
incitements  to  a  renewal  of  the  campaign  are  delivered  at 
the  very  moment  of  a  fierce  attack  by  the  Irish  party  of 
action.  The  revolvers  and  swordsticks  of  the  Dublin 
roughs  are  scarcely  such  formidable  weapons  as  Mr. 
Davitt's  tongue  criticizing  Mr.  Gladstone's  acts.  On 
Gladstonian  principles  there  is  no  reason  why  there  should 
not  be  a  new  Land  League,  a  new  war  of  boycotting  and 
no  rent,  a  new  reduction  of  the  already  reduced  landlord's 
share  of  his  property.  There  is  no  finality  in  the  Land 
Act ;  Mr.  Davitt  cannot  pronounce  that  unpleasant  fact 
more  forcibly  than  truly.  But  so  long  as  he  and  others, 
whether  their  expressions  on  the  subject  are  decided  to  be 
indictable  or  not,  have  the  excuse  of  the  general  policy 
pursued  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government,  they  will  con- 
tinue so  to  speak  guardedly  or  unguardedly,  and  their  words 
will  continue  to  have  effect.  Proceedings  against  them 
are  useless,  while  such  acts  as  the  interruption  of  the 
system  of  Court  valuation  are  continued. 


AMERICAN  POLITICIANS. 

MR.  THURLOW  WEED,  who  died  at  an  advanced  age 
some  weeks  ago,  was  so  well  known  in  the  United 
States,  and  especially  in  New  York,  that  his  name  was  at 
one  time  familiar  to  many  Englishmen.  He  had  retired  for 
several  years  from  active  interference  in  politics,  and  his 
public  services  were  not  of  a  nature  to  secure  to  him  any 
lasting  fame.  His  death  at  the  moment  when  his  party 
was  apparently  collapsing  after  a  long  tenure  of  power, 
is  at  least  one  with  which  some  remarks  on  American 
politics  may  be  not  inappropriately  connected.  Mr.  Weed, 
though  he  was  considered  in  his  time  the  most  skilful  of 
party  managers,  was  not  one  of  the  disreputable  adven- 


turers who  have  often  conducted  similar  business.  He 
never  attained,  and  probably  never  desired,  any  higher 
promotion  than  a  seat  in  the  State  Senate  at  Albany,  and 
he  was  never  accused  of  corruption  as  a  local  legislator, 
or  in  any  other  capacity.  His  pride  was  gratified  by  the 
exercise  of  power,  while  he  was  indifferent  to  the  rank  and 
emolument  of  office.  The  class  to  which  Mr.  Weed  be- 
longed is  not  unknown  in  England,  for  Parliamentary 
Whips  and  their  agents  frequently  extend  their  activity 
from  the  management  of  parties  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  the  manipulation  of  elections.  In  the  last  century 
Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  reckoned  among  their  dutiea 
the  distribution  of  bribes  ;  but  in  modem  times  they 
have  confined  themselves  to  more  legitimate  or  mora 
decorous  modes  of  influence.  The  late  Mr.  Adam  waa 
a  highly  respectable  organizer  of  majorities ;  and,  in- 
deed, some  of  his  admirers  have  attributed  to  his 
ingenuity  the  success  of  his  party  at  the  last  general 
election.  In  a  former  generation  Mr.  Ellice  delighted 
to  boast,  and  in  his  later  years  probably  with  some 
exaggeration,  of  his  share  in  the  task  of  passing  the 
Reform  Bill.  He  had  persuaded  himself  that  he  invented 
the  cry  of  "  the  Bill,  the  whole  BUI,  and  nothing  but 
"  the  Bill,"  and  it  was  more  certain  that  he  conducted 
with  extraordinary  skill  the  personal  negotiations  with 
which  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Althorp  could  not  properly  have 
meddled.  Mr.  Weed  may  be  more  fitly  compared  to  Mr. 
Ellice's  favourite  assistant  and  ally,  Mr.  Joseph  Parkes.  In 
his  earlier  years  Mr.  Parkes  was  one  of  the  zealous  Birming- 
ham politicians  who  at  one  time  vainly  invited  an  accom- 
plished soldier  to  take  the  lead  of  an  armed  rebellion. 
After  the  Reform  Bill,  Mr.  Parkes  subsided  into  the  more 
harmless  occupation  of  providing  candidates  with  con- 
stituencies, and  constituencies  with  candidates,  and  in  case 
of  need  of  conducting  the  petitions  of  defeated  Liberals,  or 
their  defence  when  they  had  been  elected  in  questionable 
circumstances.  Like  Mr.  Weed,  Mr.  Parkes  was  in- 
variably loyal  to  his  party,  which  he  had  probably  taught 
himself  to  identify  with  the  country. 

The  most  conspicuous  function  which  Mr.  Thurlow 
Weed  at  any  time  discharged  was  informal,  and  in  the 
result  unsuccessful.  The  Republican  party,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Government,  sent  him  to  England  on  a  kind 
of  diplomatic  mission  for  the  purpose  of  discouraging 
schemes  which  were  erroneously  thought  to  be  in  contem- 
plation for  the  recognition  of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 
The  English  Government  had  steadily  resisted  the  pressure 
in  this  direction  which  was  applied  by  Napoleon  III. ;  and,  if 
any  of  its  members  favoured  the  Southern  cause,  they  were 
controlled  by  an  ad  verse  majority  in  the  Cabinet.  Mr.  Weed's 
embassy  was  rather  to  the  people  than  to  the  Government, 
and  it  was  both  ill-judged  and  useless.  Thosewho  cordially 
sympathized  with  the  North  and  with  the  Republican 
party  needed  no  persuasion,  and  Mr.  Weed  was  ill  qualified 
to  conciliate  the  numerous  class  which  was  irritated  by 
incessant  displays  of  American  ill-will.  Mr.  Weed  be- 
longed to  the  party  which  had  applauded  the  seizure  of 
the  passengers  on  the  Trent;  he  was  intimately  connected 
with  the  portion  of  the  New  York  press  which  devoted  its 
energies  to  vituperation  of  England,  and  he  had  himself 
always  ostentatiously  shared  the  vulgar  prejudices  against  the 
mother-country.  Accordingly  his  visit  to  England  did  no 
good,  though  it  was  probably  harmless.  A  popular  and 
melodramatic  preacher  who  was  despatched  about  the 
same  time  on  a  similar  errand  experienced  equal  failure. 
Neither  Mr.  Weed  nor  Mr.  H.  W\  Beecher  had  any 
knowledge  of  English  character  and  taste.  The  feeling 
which  then  prevailed  among  the  higher  class  of  English- 
men has  often  been  misunderstood  or  misrepresented.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  struggle,  the  subjugation  of  the  South 
was  not  regarded  on  either  side  the  Atlantic  as  probable. 
It  appeared  that  the  war  involved  unnecessary  bloodshed, 
and  too  much  credence  was  given  to  the  loud  professions 
of  the  Federal  Government  that  it  had  no  purpose  of 
interfering  with  slavery.  After  a  time  the  enormous  armies 
and  the  vast  outlay  of  the  North  proved  its  determination 
to  maintain  at  any  sacrifice  the  integrity  of  the  Union. 
As  a  well-known  American  resident  in  England  said, 
We  must  succeed,  because,  if  they  continue  to  resist,  they 
will  all  be  killed.  Similar  arguments  induced  many  early 
critics  of  the  war  to  wish  that  the  South  would  discon- 
tinue a  struggle  which  could  have  only  one  result.  Durino- 
all  stages  of  the  conflict  appeals  to  the  democratic 
sympathies  of  Englishmen  were  either  superfluous  or 
useless.    It  would  have  been  impossible  to  increase  the 
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devotion  to  American  interests  of  such  politicians  as  Mr. 
Bright  ;  and  his  habitual  opponents  well  knew  that  the 
cause  of  the  North  was  identified  with  English  Radicalism. 

The  Republican  party  perhaps  deserved  its  twenty  years' 
lease  of  power  by  its  maintenance  of  the  cause  which 
was  both  patriotic  and  ultimately  victorious  in  the  Civil 
War.  It  is  still  doubtful  whether  law  and  constitutional 
right  were  not  on  the  side  of  the  South ;  and  there  is  at 
least  no  doubt  that  its  heroic  resistance  to  superior  force 
was  in  a  great  measure  prompted  by  the  most  couscien 
tious  motives ;  but  it  would  scarcely  have  been  for  the 
good  of  the  whole  community  that  the  Union  should  have 
been  divided  into  two ;  and  it  happened  that  the  North 
■was  compelled  to  grant  emancipation  to  the  slaves  as  a 
condition  of  its  own  conquest  of  the  Confederacy.  The 
Republican  managers  and  leaders  had  the  merit  and  good 
luck  to  be  on  the  winning  side,  which  was  also,  on  the 
whole,  the  right  side.  Mr.  Weed,  as  one  of  their  number, 
found,  while  his  strength  lasted,  a  congenial  field  for  the 
activity  which  he  displayed  when  the  Democrats,  by 
means  of  their  Southern  alliance,  controlled  the  Union. 
If  he  had  failed  in  amateur  diplomacy,  he  served  his  party 
well  as  a  journalist  and  as  an  election  manager.  The  art 
of  directing  primary  Assemblies  and  Conventions  is  only 
acquired  by  long  practice  coinciding  with  natural  aptitude. 
It  is  necessary  to  nominate  candidates  who  are  neither  too 
obscure  nor  too  well  known,  for  notoriety  sometimes  in- 
dicates an  accumulation  of  jealousy  and  ill-will.  Rich 
members  of  the  party  must  receive  their  due  share  of  office 
and  patronage  in  exchange  for  liberal  contributions.  There 
is,  for  the  most  part,  little  difficulty  in  selecting  orators  who 
may  reudcr  the  party  commonplaces  agreeable,  and  theyalso 
must  be  paid  by  office  or  by  promises  of  future  promo- 
tion. The  Republicans,  on  their  accession  to  power,  had 
much  reason  to  thank  their  opponents  and  predecessors  for 
the  invention  of  the  system  which  has  ever  since  formed 
the  principal  element  in  American  politics.  The  custom 
of  giving  all  minor  offices  to  partisans,  on  the  condition 
that  a  percentage  of  their  salaries  shall  be  contributed  for 
the  expenses  of  elections,  renders  the  services  of  profes- 
sional managers  important,  and  indeed  indispensable.  It 
is  impossible  to  give  places  to  all  members  of  the  majority  ; 
and  it  is  the  business  of  such  politicians  aa  Mr.  Weed  to 
distribute  the  prizes  in  some  equitable  or  plausible 
manner. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  lately  remarked,  as  many  less 
eminent  travellers  had  observed  before  him,  that  the 
managers  of  caucuses  and  conventions  have  usurped  the 
powers  which  are  supposed  to  be  inalienably  vested  in  the 
people.  There  is  no  reason  to  regret  the  partial  correc- 
tion of  the  evils  which  would  result  from  the  direct  and 
active  sovereignty  of  numbers.  Many  American  politicians 
are,  unlike  Mr.  Weed,  liable  to  be  corrupted  ;  and  they  are, 
as  a  class,  almost  inaccessible  to  disinterested  enthusiasm. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  are  seldom  violent  or  extravagant ; 
and  they  are  too  much  occupied  with  their  regular  business 
to  engage  in  revolutionary  schemes.  Almost  every  American 
can  perform  the  routine  duties  of  a  petty  office,  though 
the  public  service  would  be  better  performed  by  permanent 
and  disinterested  officials.  A  cool  and  experienced  veteran 
who  has  long  outlived  subversive  tendencies  is  on  all 
accounts  preferable  to  a  restless  and  wordy  demagogue. 
In  an  American  election  there  is  scarcely  any  excitement, 
except  that  which  is  caused  by  interest  in  the  success  of 
particular  persons  or  of  parties.  When  a  primary  Assembly 
chooses  delegates  to  a  Convention,  it  knows  that  it  will 
have  nothing  further  to  do  with  the  business  which  may 
be  transacted,  and  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  feel  an  active 
interest  in  future  proceedings,  Nominations  by  a  party 
almost  always  excite  more  attention  than  the  ultimate 
struggle  of  parties,  except  perhaps  in  such  cases  as 
the  recent  defeat  of  the  Republicans  by  the  ad- 
versaries whom  they  had  almost  ceased  to  fear.  It 
is  probable  that  the  Democrats,  if  they  hereafter  control 
the  Legislature  and  Administration,  will  make  some  more 
or  less  serious  effort  to  redeem  the  pledges  which  have  so 
often  and  so  vainly  been  given  by  Republicans.  The  pro- 
mised reform  of  the  Civil  Service,  while  it  would  probably 
improve  the  methods  of  transacting  public  business,  would 
be  chiefly  important  in  its  political  results.  It  is  at  present 
difficult  to  understand  what  would  become  of  the  large 
and  active  class  of  politicians  if  places  were  no  longer 
given  by  favour.  There  are  seldom  in  the  United  States 
exciting  issues  such  as  those  which  were  successively 
raised  during  and  after  the  Civil  War.    It  would  matter 


little  whether  one  of  the  great  parties  possessed  a 
majority  in  Congress,  or  placed  its  representative  in  the 
Presidential  chair,  if  the  Government  and  the  Senate 
had  nothiug  to  give  away.  The  holders  and  expectant 
holders  of  office  are  numerous  and  powerful,  and  they 
will  resist  to  the  utmost  of  their  skill  a  project  which 
would,  if  it  were  accomplished,  deprive  some  of  them  of  a 
livelihood  and  all  of  an  occupation  and  an  object  in  life. 
It  is,  nevertheless,  possible  that  the  professed  opinion  of 
all  politicians,  and  the  sincere  convictions  of  impartial 
patriots,  may  sooner  or  later  produce  the  result  which  has 
been  long  and  vainly  contemplated.  In  a  new  state  of 
things  the  political  managers  of  the  last  generation  would, 
if  they  survived,  find  their  occupation  gone.  No  such 
shock  disturbed  the  respected  old  age  of  Mr.  Thurlow 
Weed. 


LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD  ELECTIONS. 

T  is  not  easy  to  estimate  with  any  approach  to  accuracy 
the  results  of  the   elections  for  the  London  School 
Board.    The  division  between  official  and  opposition  can- 
didates was  not  at  all  precisely  drawn  ;  and,  even  among 
those  who  rested  their  claims  to  support  on  their  accept- 
ance or  rejection  of  the  Board's  policy,  there  was  often  as 
much  difference  as  between  those  who  were  avowedly 
pitted  against  one  another.    If  any  reasonable  friend  of 
elementary  education  had  been  commissioned  to  construct 
out  of  the  list  of  candidates  a  good  working  Board,  he 
would  have  taken  his  men  indifferently  from  both  sides. 
On  the  whole,  the  opposition  appears  to  be  stronger  in 
the  new  Board  than  in  the  old  one,  although  the  work- 
ing majority  is  still  where  it  was.    It  is  encouraging, 
moreover,  to  notice   that   it  has    gained   in  character 
even  more  than  in  numbers.     Mr.  Bonnewell's  rejec- 
tion for  the  City  is,  from  this  point  of  view,  a  most 
fortunate  incident.    In  Sir  Richard  Hanson  the  City  rate- 
payers have  found  a  representative  who  will  do  his  best 
to  carry  out  the  objects  for  which  School  Boards  were 
created,  without  making  the  consequent  tax  on  the  com- 
munity greater  than  in  the  long  run  it  can  be  expected  or 
ought  to  be  asked  to  bear.    If  the  ratepayers  of  West- 
minster had  been  as  well  advised  as  those  of  the  City,  they 
would  have  given  Mr.  Bonnewell  a  companion  in  mis- 
fortune in   Mr.  Ross.    Why  the  tactics  which  were  so 
decisively  condemned  in  one  metropolitan  constituency 
should  in  another  have  proved  a  title  to  the  headship  of 
the  poll  must  remain  a  local  puzzle.     In  Mr.  Sydney 
Buxton  the  Board  loses  a  useful  member  ;  and  Mr.  George 
Potter,  who  may  be  supposed  to  know  something  of 
the  wishes  of  working-men,  is  badly  replaced  by  Dr. 
Aveling,  who  is  returned  as  a  pure  Secularist.  Chelsea 
sends  a  valuable  recruit  in  Mr.  Bousfield,  whose  experi- 
ence as  a  Guardian  of  the  Poor  has   convinced  him 
that  the  Board  has  more  to  do  in  the  way  of  getting  the 
lowest  class  of  children  into  their  schools  than  it  can 
possibly  get  through  if  it  allows  its  attention   to  be 
diverted  by  more  ambitious  undertakings.    In  Finsbury 
and  Southwark  Mrs.  Miller  and  Miss  Helen  Taylor  have 
been  returned  as  "  anti-Ring  "  candidates.    What  the  real 
ground  of  their  opposition  is  is  not  very  evident,  and  we 
shall  hardly  be  wrong  if  we  assume  that  it  is  largely 
prompted  by  personal  dislikes.    In  Marylebone  the  friends 
of  Mr.  Diggle  and  Mr.  Barker  claim  for  their  candidates 
a  peculiar  readiness  to  accept  all  that  is  good  in  the  policy 
of  the  late  Board  and  to  eschew  nothing  but  what  is  evil. 
Mr.  Diggle  has  not,  we  fancy,  been  hitherto  remarkable 
for  his  nicety  of  discrimination  in  this  respect ;  but  he 
may  by  this  time  have  learned  that,  in  an  administrative 
body,  obstruction  is  altogether  out  of  place.    Mr.  Coeuy's 
defeat  in  Southwark  has  left  Colonel  Peendergast  the  only 
Roman  Catholic  on  the  Board.    Considering  how  many 
Irish  children  there  are  in  London,  and  how  distinct  their 
circumstances  and  wants  are  from  those  of  any  other  class, 
this  is  matter  for  regret. 

Besides  the  members  who  are  classed  as  supporters  of 
the  general  policy  of  the  Board,  there  is  a  little  group 
which  goes  beyond  the  rest  of  the  majority  in  the  advocacy 
of  free  schools.  Mr.  Mitchell  in  Chelsea,  Mr.  White  in 
Lambeth,  Miss  Taylor  in  Southwark,  and  Dr.  Aveling  in 
Westminster,  have  made  this  a  prominent  article  in  their 
several  professions  of  faith,  and  as  it  enters  more  or  less 
experimentally  into  the  creed  of  several  of  those  who  are 
identified  with  the  Board  policy,  it  seems  probable  that 
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the  free  school  party  will  be  stronger  in  the  new  Board 
than  it  was  in  the  old  one.  If  it  were  only  a  question  of 
sacrificing  the  schoolfees  now  paid  by  the  children  in  attend- 
ance at  Board  schools,  this  change  might  not  be  very  impor- 
tant. The  principle  that  the  poor  are  not  to  be  expected  to  tind 
the  money  for  their  children's  schooling  has  already  been 
recognized  by  the  creation,  first  of  the  Parliamentary  grant, 
and  then  of  the  Education  rate.  When  three-fourths  of 
the  cost  of  a  child's  education  is  paid  by  the  community, 
it  may  not  imply  any  very  serious  revolution  to  charge  the 
remaining  fourth  to  the  community.  But,  as  has  been 
repeatedly  pointed  out,  very  much  more  than  this  is  in- 
volved in  the  establishment  of  free  schools.  The  voluntary 
energy  which  still  relieves  the  School  Board  of  the  ele- 
mentary education  of  half  the  children  of  London  will  be 
entirely  destroyed,  and  for  the  first  time  the  Board  will 
know  what  it  is  to  fight  the  battle  with  ignorance  single- 
handed.  Even  the  poor  reward  which  the  advocates  of 
free  schools  promise  themselves  would  not  really  be  reaped. 
It  is  alleged  that,  if  there  were  no  fees,  it  would  be  easier 
to  get  the  poorest  class  of  children  to  school.  But  it 
is  not  the  fees  that  stand  most  in  the  way  of  this  result. 
A  payment  of  twopence  a  week  is  but  a  trifle  by  the  side 
of  the  loss  of  the  shilling  or  two  which  even  a  very  small 
child  will  often  contrive  to  earn  in  London.  Among  the 
very  poor,  children  early  become  in  a  measure  self-support- 
ing, and  if  every  elementary  school  were  thrown  open 
free,  the  children  attending  them  would  still  have  to  be  fed 
by  their  parents  instead  of  being  left  to  feed  themselves. 
It  has  been  observed  with  some  surprise  in  France  that  the 
law  which  makes  all  communal  schools  free  is  not  specially 
popular  in  the  poorest  districts.  The  explanation  is  the 
same  that  has  just  been  given.  The  parent  who  sends  his 
child  to  school,  whether  he  has  to  pay  anything  or  not,  is 
naturally  grateful  for  the  abolition  of  school  fees.  The 
parent  who  has  hitherto  evaded  sending  his  child  to  school 
on  the  plea  that  he  is  too  poor  to  pay  anything  has  very 
much  less  to  be  thankful  for.  As  he  did  not  pay  the  fees 
when  they  existed,  he  feels  none  the  richer  for  their  aboli- 
tion, while  if  the  law  is  more  rigorously  enforced,  and  his 
child  has  really  to  go  to  school,  he  is  decidedly  the  poorer. 
There  is  some  ground  for  thinking  that  a  sensible  and 
steady  opposition  to  free  schools  may  obtain  at  least  a 
negative  support  from  some  of  the  members  who  have 
been  returned  as  supporters  of  the  Board  policy.  If 
this  is  too  much  to  hope,  the  decision  will  rest  with  the 
Education  Department.  If  they  refuse  their  consent, 
the  School  Board  have  no  power  to  move  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  their  veto  could  not  be  more  properly  exer- 
cised than  in  discouragement  of  a  scheme  which  would 
upset  the  existing  compromise  between  Board  and  volun- 
tary schools. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  children  already,  and  in  pro- 
portion as  the  Board  begins  to  overtake  its  work  among 
the  poorest  classes  there  will  be  more,  whose  parents  will 
be  either  quite  unable  to  pay  fees,  or  so  resolute  in  their 
resistance  to  the  payment  of  them,  as  to  make  it  almost 
usdess  for  the  Board  to  demand  them.  Cases  like  these 
will  give  abundantopportunities  for  the  exerciseof  the  power 
of  remission.  But  to  remit  fees  in  any  number  of  individual 
cases  is  very  different  from  abolishing  fees  altogether.  The 
one  simply  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  parent  is  too  poor 
to  spare  even  twopence  a  week  for  his  child's  education, 
the  other  implies  that  the  education  of  children  is  the 
business  of  the  community  and  not  of  the  parent.  The 
difficulties  that  await  the  Board  in  the  process  of  getting 
the  very  lowest  order  of  children  to  school  do  not  de- 
pend on  fees,  and  will  not  be  materially  lessened  by  any 
advance  that  may  be  made  in  the  direction  of  free  schools. 
It  will  not  be  an  easy  matter,  without  some  more  directly 
coercive  machinery  than  has  yet  been  introduced,  to  get  at 
the  boys  who  sell  matches  that  will  not  light,  or  the  girls 
who  offer  you  laded  violets.  The  tie  between  them  and 
their  parents  is  of  far  too  slight  a  character  to  make  it  of 
any  use  to  summon  the  parent  because  the  child  has 
played  truant,  while  to  instruct  the  police  to  seize  them 
in  the  streets  and  bear  them  off  to  the  nearest  school 
is  a  method  of  action  that  in  the  present  state  of 
the  law  can  hardly  be  resorted  to  with  safety.  As 
yet,  however,  it  is  not  quite  clear  whether  the  London 
School  Board  has  really  made  the  most  of  the  powers 
it  already  has.  It  is  a  thankless  business  filling  your 
schools  with  children  who  earn  no  grants  and  give  in- 
finite trouble,  and  whom,  in  consequence,  teachers  are 
ordinarily  disinclined  to  hunt  up,  even  if  they  are  willing 


to  admit  them  when  they  offer  themselves.  This,  how* 
ever,  is  the  task  that  really  lies  before  the  new  School 
Board,  and  by  their  success  in  accomplishing  it  they  will 
be  judged  when  their  term  of  office  has  run  out. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

GLADSTONE,  when  introducing  his  scheme  for 
-Lt-L  Standing  Committees  to  the  House,  did  his  best  to 
make  his  creation  look  promising,  useful,  and  practical. 
The  penal  rules  to  which  the  House  has  already  assented  are 
not  considered  by  their  author  as  of  any  great  importance. 
They  may  do  a  little  good,  but  they  cannot  do  much. 
What  is  really  to  do  good  is  lessening  the  work  of  the  House 
by  having  Standing  Committees.  This  invention  ought, 
in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  to  be  a  most  welcome  one 
to  many  estimable  members  of  Parliament.  It  will  give 
work  to  men  who  are  pining  for  work  they  cannot  get, 
and  it  will  loosen  the  tongues  of  men  who  are  groaning 
under  an  enforced  silence.  Nor  did  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
his  opening  statement  contemplate  any  bounds  to  the 
usefulness  of  Standing  Committees.  They  would  pro- 
vide for  the  wants  of  a  nation  of  forty  millions,  and 
also  of  the  different  nationalities  of  which  the  nation  is 
composed.  Discussion  and  reflection  soon  lowered  the 
tone  of  these  glowing  anticipations.  When  on  Thursday 
night  the  first  Resolution  was  adopted,  the  institution  of 
Standing  Committees  had  been  cut  down  to  the  humble 
level  of  a  very  doubtful  experiment,  to  be  tried  for  a 
Session  in  the  safest  way  and  within  the  most  modest 
sphere.  The  first  point  to  be  settled  was  the  composition 
of  the  Committee,  and  the  House,  as  Mr.  Goschen  pointed 
out,  had  to  choose  between  three  principles  on  which  this 
composition  might  be  determined.  There  was  the  principle  of 
constituting  Standing  Committees  according  to  nationalities, 
the  principle  of  leaving  the  decision  of  details  to  experts, 
and  the  principle  of  making  each  Committee  a  reflection 
of  the  House  at  large.  The  House  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  Committees  arranged  according  to  nationalities  or 
consisting  of  experts,  and  wished  the  Committees  to  be  as 
much  like  itself  as  a  part  can  ever  be  like  the  whole.  This 
was  in  effect  the  scheme  of  the  Government ;  but  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  used  language  which  seemed  to  mean  that 
this  mode  of  constituting  Committees  was  only  to  last 
while  the  institution  was  in  its  infancy,  and  that  when  it 
had  grown  big  and  glorious,  Irish,  Scotch,  and  Welsh 
Committees  would  attend  to  the  special  business  of  Ire- 
land, Scotland,  and  Wales.  He  subsequently  explained 
that,  as  usual,  the  real  meaning  of  what  he  said  was 
totally  different  from  its  apparent  meaning.  What  he 
meant  was  not  that  Committees  of  a  local  composition 
would  despatch  local  business ;  but  that  Parliament, 
being  relieved  of  part  of  its  general  work  by  the  as- 
sistance of  Standing  Committees,  would  have  more  time 
to  give  to  local  business.  As  it  need  not  trouble  itself 
with  the  details  of  a  Bankruptcy  Bill,  it  would  get  on 
faster  with  a  Scotch  Highway  Bill.  Mr.  Parnell  and  his 
friends  took  advantage  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  opening  state- 
ment, and  boldly  proposed  that  one  of  the  two  Com- 
mittees that  are  to  be  constituted  experimentally  should 
be  composed  exclusively  of  Irish  members,  and  deal  with 
questions  regarding  Irish  law  and  Irish  tiade.  This  was 
only  reducing  to  its  naked  absurdity  the  proposal  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  seemed  to  favour,  if  not  absolutely  to 
make.  Mr.  Gladstone  ridiculed  the  proposal ;  but  he  had 
himself  to  thank  for  the  possibility  of  its  being  made  in 
apparent  harmony  with  his  own  ideas  and  wishes. 

The  next  point  to  be  determined  was  what  kind  of  Bills 
are  to  be  relerred  to  Standing  Committees.  It  was  made 
clear  that  no  Bill  of  any  class  was  to  go  as  a  matter  of 
course  to  a  Committee.  A  proposal  that  a  Bill  shall  be 
referred  to  a  Committee  must  be  distinctly  made  and  dis- 
tinctly accepted.  This  practically  means  that  in  each  case 
the  Government  will  declare  that  some  one  of  its  measures 
is  of  a  kind  that  makes  a  reference  to  a  Standing  Com- 
mittee proper  and  desirable.  But  the  House  naturally 
wished  to  know  what  is  the  special  nature  of  Bills  that  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Government  makes  it  proper  to  refer 
them  to  a  Standing  Committee.  After  much  discussion 
Mr.  Gladstone  consented,  at  least  provisionally,  to  ac- 
cept the  criterion  of  the  Bill  not  being  a  contentious 
Bill — that  is,  a  Bill  on  which  neither  of  the  two  great 
parties  differed  as  a  party  from  the  other.  Pressed  to 
give  instances,  Mr.  Gladstone  stated  that  in  the  experi- 
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mental  Session  the  Bills  referred  to  Standing  Committees 
would  be  a  Bankruptcy  Bill,  a  Patent  Law  Amendment 
Bill,  and  a  Criminal  Law  Consolidation  Bill,  and  possibly 
one  or  two  measures  of  a  similar  character.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  the  Bills  named  are  as  proper  to  refer  to  a 
Standing  Committee,  so  far  as  their  general  character 
goes,  as  any  that  could  be  mentioned.  They  are  not 
party  measures.  The  present  Government  took  over 
the  Criminal  Consolidation  Bill  from  its  predecessors. 
Every  year  for  many  years  the  Government  of  the  day 
has  been  promising  a  new  Bankruptcy  Act,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  political  opinions  can  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  patents.  They  are  also  measures 
on  which  the  opinion  of  experts  is  valuable,  and  yet  not 
too  valuable.  Lawyers  and  traders  know  much  about 
bankruptcy,  but  they  do  not  know  everything.  Non-trading 
and  non-professional  men  are  perfectly  competent  to  form 
a  sound  opinion  as  to  the  penalties  that  should  attach  to 
misconduct  in  a  bankrupt,  the  facilities  for  starting  again 
that  should  be  given  to  an  honest  insolvent,  and  the  pre- 
cautions to  be  taken  against  a  waste  of  assets.  It  may  be 
added  that  no  measures  could  be  better  calculated  to  bring 
into  prominence  the  one  advantage  which  Standing  Com- 
mittees will  have  over  Committees  of  the  House.  They 
will  have  at  their  command  what  the  House  has  not — a 
skilled  draftsman  to  express  in  appropriate  and  tech- 
nical language  the  decisions  at  which  the  Committee 
arrives,  to  see  that  new  matter  does  not  conflict  with 
old,  and  to  point  out  the  modifications  of  other  clauses 
which  the  alteration  of  any  clause  may  render  necessary. 
In  a  Criminal  Law  Consolidation  Act  it  is  especially 
desirable  that  every  word  should  be  duly  weighed, 
and  that  the  language  used  should  be  uniform,  precise, 
and  clear.  It  seldom  happens  that  those  who  have  made 
the  mastery  of  such  a  language  the  one  business  of  their 
lives  attain  any  great  perfection  in  the  art,  but  no  one  who 
has  not  had  a  long  training  can  avoid  making  lamentable 
errors.  Acts  of  Parliament  are  not  expressed  in  a  language 
at  all  resembling  ordinary  English.  They  are  designed  to 
be  intelligible,  not  to  the  public,  but  to  the  judges.  The 
one  aim  of  the  draftsman  is  that  the  decision  of  Courts 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  legislator, 
and  this  aim  is  defeated  if  there  are  patches  of  popular 
language  introduced  by  the  legislator  into  the  technical 
language  of  the  draftsman. 

The  last  subject  of  discussion  was  the  selection  and  pro- 
cedure of  Standing  Committees,  and  the  Government 
probably  took  the  best  course  open  to  it  by  deciding  that 
the  nomination  both  of  the  Committee  and  of  its  Chairman 
should  be  left  to  the  Committee  of  Selection.  The  pro- 
cedure of  Standing  Committees  is  to  be  that  of  Select 
Committees,  except  that  Standing  Committees  are  not  to 
sit  at  all  when  the  House  is  sitting  except  with  the  leave 
of  the  House.  When  the  Bill  is  reported  any  member  may 
move  that  any  part  of  the  Bill  may  be  recommitted,  and 
the  judgment  of  the  whole  House  taken  on  it.  In  every 
respect  except  one  the  Bills  mentioned  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone are  suited  to  Committees  selected  and  proceed- 
ing as  proposed.  The  one  exception  is  that  the  Bills 
are  all  Bills  which  are  peculiarly  within  the  province  of 
lawyers,  and  the  Committees  will  sit  at  times  at  which 
lawyers  cannot  attend.  Otherwise  the  Bills  are  good  Bills 
to  send  to  Standing  Committees.  It  will  be  compai'atively 
easy  to  select  fair  and  representative  Committees  to  deal 
with  them.  There  may  be  some  jealousy  on  the  part  of 
mercantile  constituencies  which  find  that  their  represen- 
tatives are  excluded  from  the  Committee  on  bankruptcy  ; 
but  bankruptcy,  although  a  matter  affecting  every  mercan- 
tile community,  does  not  affect  any  in  a  special  manner,  and 
as  it  is  always  regarded  as  a  humble  and  rather  unsavoury 
subject,  constituencies  may  try  to  believe  that  their  members 
were  excluded,  not  because  they  were  too  small,  but  because 
they  were  too  great.  No  one  can  think  himself  or  his  con- 
stituency slighted  because  he  is  not  put  on  a  Committee 
dealing  with  criminal  law  or  patents,  and  as  to  the  modest 
but  ardent  young  Liberals  for  whom  Mr.  Gladstone  pleaded, 
they  will  find  enough  work  in  getting  up  criminal  or 
patent  law  to  satisfy  even  their  voracious  appetites.  When 
the  Bills  are  reported  there  will  not  be  any  general  disposi- 
tion to  attempt  to  recommit  any  portion  of  them.  They 
are  all  of  too  technical  a  character  to  offer  much  tempta- 
tion to  dissect  them,  select  a  fragment,  and  insist  on  its 
being  discussed  and  changed  by  the  House.  The  real  ob- 
jection to  the  present  proposal  of  the  Government  is  not 
that  the  Bills  mentioned  are  unsuited  for  reference  to  a 


Standing  Committee,  but  that  they  are  exceptionally  and 
accidentally  well  suited.  An  experiment  will  be  tried  which 
is  not  a  fair  experiment.  If  Standing  Committees  are  to 
lighten  the  work  of  the  House  in  a  serious  and  satis- 
factory way,  they  must  deal  with  matters  which  are  partly, 
if  not  wholly,  contentious,  which  affect  local  interests 
and  excite  local  jealousies,  which  make  Standing  Com- 
mittees representatives  of  the  House  in  the  sense  that  th© 
Bill  can  only  be  got  through  Committee  by  Government 
pressure,  which'  will  afford  no  special  field  for  the  energies 
of  silent  workers,  and  which  will  stimulate  the  zeal  and 
ingenuity  of  those  who  would  wish  to  see  the  reported  Bill 
submitted  in  one  point  after  another  to  the  judgment  of 
the  House.  It  may  very  possibly  happen  that  at  the  end 
of  next  Session  the  House  may  know  nothing  more  of  the 
probable  working  of  Standing  Committees  as  a  permanent 
and  enlarged  institution  than  is  known  now. 


UNPROTECTED  LONDON. 

MR.  JUSTICE  HAWKINS  has  been  busy  during  part 
of  this  week  in  trying  several  cases  of  great  public 
importance.  They  are  so  partly  because  they  have  to  do 
with  the  comfort  and  safety  of  some  four  millions  of 
people,  and  partly  because  they  disclose  a  very  singular 
defect  in  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law.  There 
are  parts  of  London  in  which  it  is  not  safe  for  any  one 
who  is  not  accustomed  to  defend  his  property  and  his  life 
by  means  of  his  own  devising  to  walk  about  at  any  hour 
of  the  twenty-four.  These  districts  are  not  any  recognized 
thieves'  dens,  any  blind  alleys,  any  of  those  courts  into 
which,  as  the  story  commonly  goes,  the  police  only  ven- 
ture in  couples.  They  are  broad  open  thoroughfares  like 
Whitechapel  ;  neighbourhoods  presumed  to  be  respect- 
able even  to  dulness,  like  Islington  ;  streets  placed  in  the 
centre  of  business  London,  like  Henrietta  Street,  Covent 
Garden.  The  Whitechapel  outrage— these  offences  have 
become  so  common  that  we  are  forced  to  import  a  familiar 
term  from  Ireland  in  order  to  describe  them  accurately — 
was  committed  in  broad  daylight.  The  three  prisoners 
were  shown  to  have  seized  an  old  gentleman  by  the  neck, 
after  which  one  of  them  kicked  him  in  the  back,  while  the 
other  two  butted  at  him  in  the  stomach.  When  by  this 
double  process  he  was  rendered  properly  helpless  and  ade- 
quately punished  for  having  ever  presumed  to  be  anything 
else,  they  robbed  him  of  such  money  as  he  had  about  him. 
In  Henrietta  Street,  the  victim  was  a  gentleman  going  into 
his  own  house — having  indeed,  as  the  Judge  pathetically 
put  it,  "  his  own  latchkey  in  the  door."  To  any  one 
brought  np  to  regard  an  Englishman's  house  as  his  castle, 
this  especial  situation  would  have  appealed  with  over- 
powering force.  The  prisoners  seem  only  to  have  felt  that 
in  another  second  their  prey  would  be  beyond  their  reach, 
and  they  at  once  struck  him  on  the  head,  knocked  him 
down,  and  got  from  him  all  they  could.  In  another  case 
an  old  cabdriver  was  picked  out  as  the  subject  of  the 
experiment.  The  London  rough  has  completely  emancipated 
himself  from  the  tradition  attributed  to  highwaymen  of 
not  plundering  the  poor.  They  regard  a  cabman  going 
home  with  his  day's  earnings  as  equally  fair  game  with 
the  owner  of  a  four-in-hand.  One  of  the  prisoners  went 
up  to  the  old  man,  knocked  him  down,  and  put  his  hand 
in  his  pocket.  The  cabman  was  not  going  to  be  robbed 
without  showing  fight ;  he  seized  his  assailant  by  the  hand 
which  he  found  in  his  pocket,  and  tried  to  hold  the  owner. 
The  prudence  with  which  professional  roughs  go  about 
their  work  was  then  markedly  shown.  They  had  taken 
care  to  come  out  against  one  old  cabman  four  strong,  and, 
by  a  simple  division  of  labour  into  kicking  and  robbing, 
his  pockets  were  soon  cleared. 

All  these  cases,  together  with  another  of  much  the  same 
character,  were  tried  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday  in  this  week,  and  they  are  but 
samples  of  cases  which  are  tried  at  every  session.  In 
addition  to  these,  there  are  a  large  number  of  cases 
hardly  distinguishable  from  them  which,  from  too  great 
leniency  on  the  part  of  the  police  magistrates,  never  come 
before  the  superior  Courts  at  all.  So  long  as  these  outrages 
wore  only  committed  in  the  East  or  North  of  London,  it 
seemed  useless  to  expect  that  any  vigorous  measures  would 
be  taken  to  put  a  stop  to  them.  People  who  choose  to  live 
in  Whitechapel  or  Islington  must  not  expect  to  be  as  well 
protected  as  if  they  had   the  good  taste  to  prefer  a 
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neighbourhood  further  to  the  West.  An  attack  of  this  kind 
committed  in  Henrietta  Street,  Coveut  Garden,  brings 
matters  closer  home.  It  is  not  very  far  from  Scotland 
Yard  itself,  and  in  the  season  the  market  hard  by  is 
crowded  with  fashionable  buyers.  There  is  now  more 
chance,  therefore,  that  the  general  insecurity  of  London 
will  tike  bold  of  official  minds,  and  that  something — not 
enough  probably,  but  something — will  be  done  to  mend 
matters.  Two  of  the  directions  in  which"  improvements 
can  he  effected  were  indicated  by  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins 
when  passing  sentence  on  Tuesday.  The  first  is  that 
these  cases  should  not  be  pitchforked  into  Court  with- 
out, any  assistance  from  the  Public  Prosecutor.  High- 
way robbery  with  vi  >'ence  in  a  city  like  London  is  so 
dan  g  and  so  serious  an  offence  that  no  instance  of  it 
oug  to  escape  the  Public  Prosecutor's  notice.  Mr.  Justice 
Hawkins  made  some  very  strong  observations  on  the 
net;,,  enc'  of  the  authorities,  but  they  were  not  au  atom 
stroi  gi  r  than  the.  facts  called  for.  Here,  he  said,  were 
eleven  persons  charged  with  an  offence  of  immense  public 
concern,  and  not  one  of  them  bad  been  prosecuted  by  the 
Government.  On  the  other  hand,  offences  of  infinitely 
less  public  moment,  such  as  breaking  into  empty  houses 
or  blowing  open  a  window  with  a  little  gunpowder, 
are.  ta  en  up  by  the  Treasury,  and  presented  to  the 
Com,  i  h  a  proper  array  of  solicitors  and  counsel. 
It  i  ly  seems  as  though  violence  to  the  person  was 
not  only  thought  nothing  of  in  comparison  with  vio- 
lent to  property,  bat  was  held  to  sanctify  violence  to 
property.  It,  is  Avrong,  of  course,  to  steal;  but,  if 
you  in  st  tteal,  steal  like  the  strong- limbed  brutal 
ere  s  hi  loved  by  Ouida  aud  the  author  of  Guy 
Lie  -  tie.  If  you  have  not  the  hand  of  steel  and  the 
gin  ,.•  a,  vice  that  belonged  to  their  heroes,  at  least 
show  thai  you  have  a  bull's  head  and  an  ass's  hoof.  Be 
not  e  tent  with  merely  taking  money;  give  the  owner 
of  ii  something  to  remember  his  loss  by  when  the  loss  itself 
would  he  forgotten.  Kick  him  about  the  head  till  he  is 
sens  less;  tiutt  at  him  m.the  stomach  until  you  have  in- 
flicted  some  incurable  internal  injury.  So  shall  you 
mi  ril  that  discriminating  neglect  which  is  the  best  evidence 
of  the  Public  Prosecutor's  favour,  and  enjoy  whatever  ad- 
vanl  ge  can  be  derived  from  having  the  conduct  of  the 
case  against  von  entrusted  by  the  judge  to  a  counsel  who 
ha-  not  l<  oked  at  the  depositions.  Of  course  it  is  silly  to 
attribute  such  sentiments  to  so  august  a  personage  as  the 
Public  Prosecutor;  the  only  excuse  for  doing  so  is  the 
difficulty  of  conceving  any  other  explanation  of  the  omis- 
sion to  take  these  cases  in  hand.  Short  of  murder,  what 
offence  can  be  more  serious  than  highway  robbery  with 
violence  in  the  streets  of  the  capital  ?  When  these  things 
are  done  in  Cairo  or  Constantinople,  remonstrances 
are  made  by  ambassadors  or  consuls,  and  the  affair  as- 
sumes quite  an  international  importance.  When  they 
are  done  in  London  the  Public  Prosecutor,  the  officer 
specially  charged  with  seeing  that  no  impor  tant  case  suffers 
for  want  of  his  services,  pays  no  attention  to  them.  If 
there  is  a  better  way  of  accounting  for  his  neglect  than  the 
one  suggested,  perhaps  some  one  who  knows  it  will  be 
good  enough  to  say  what  it  is. 

The  second  method  of  guarding  against  a  repetition  of 
these  offences  is  greater  severity  and  uniformity  of  sen- 
tence. Upon  the  former  head  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  said 
some  excellent  things  on  Tuesday.  It  is  only  to  be 
regretted  that  he  should  not  have  qualified  himself  for 
the  blessing  pronounced  in  Tate  and  Beady  on  those 
who  "  know  the  right,  nor  only  so,  but  strive  to  prac- 
"  tise  what  they  know."  He  read  out,  with  unction,  the 
clause  in  the  statute  which  gives  the  judge  power,  in 
addition  to  passing  sentence  of  penal  servitude,  to  order 
the  person  who  is  convicted  of  highway  robbery  with 
violence  to  be  once,  twice,  or  thrice  privately  whipped 
with  the  cat-o'-nine-tails  with  any  number  of  strokes,  not 
exceeding  fifty  at  each  whipping.  But,  instead  of  making 
use  of  this  power,  and  sentencing  the  worst  offenders  to 
an  aggregate  whipping  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  strokes,  Mr. 
Justice  Hawkins  merely  warned  them  that  future  judges 
would,  "  in  all  human  probability,"  pass  on  future 
offenders  a  sentence  of  flogging  as  well  as  that  of  penal 
servitude.  These  future  judges  will,  at  least  so  Mr. 
Justice  Hawkins  says,  deem  the  punishment  he  inflicted 
on  Tuesday  inadequate  for  repressing  a  very  dangerous 
class  of  crime.  Perhaps  they  will  ;  but  why  did  Mr. 
Justice  Hawkins  deem  it  adequate  in  the  present  cases  ? 
He  says  that  he  should  have  ordered  the  greater  num- 


ber of  the  prisoners  to  be  flogged  "  but  for  circum- 
"  stances  which  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  state  to 
"  you."  Whether  they  were  stated  to  the  prisoners 
or  not  does  not  much  matter.  If  they  were  not  to  be 
flogged,  it  would  have  been  better  to  say  less  about 
it  than  was  actually  said.  But  the  public,  for  whose  pro- 
tection the  sentence  actually  passed  is  declared  by  the 
Judge  to  be  "  inadequate,"  have  surely  some  claim  to  be 
told  why  it  is  only  futui-e  judges  and  not  present  judges 
who  are  to  protect  them  adequately,  and  what  the  cir- 
cumstances are  which  induced  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  to  let 
off  these  particular  offenders  more  easily  than  he  admits 
they  deserved. 


ENGLISH  WORKMEN   IN  PARIS. 

A DEPUTATION"  of  English  workmen  have  been 
enjoying  themselves — at  least  we  will  hope  so — in 
Paris.  Probably  the  expenditure  would  have  seemed  to 
them  indefensible  if  some  public  project  had  not  been  asso- 
ciated with  their  journey.  They  went,  therefore,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  their  class,  and  in  that  character  they  were 
received  with  natural  effusion  by  some  of  those  numerous 
societies  which  in  France  are  always  ready  to  put  them- 
selves forward  in  a  similar  capacity.  It  is  not  often  that 
the  Federative  Socialist  Union  has  the  chance  of  associat- 
ing itself  with  men  who  are  really  what  they  claim  to  be. 
The  French  working-men  have  by  this  time  pretty  well 
found  out  what  these  Socialist  organizations  are  really 
worth.  But  to  a  party  of  English  Trade-Unionists  travel- 
ling with  an  interpreter  one  Frenchman  is  as  good  as 
another.  The  Federative  Socialist  Union  met  them  at 
the  railway  station,  took  them  to  their  hotel,  and  after- 
wards entertained  them  at  a  banquet.  What  more  was 
wanted  to  justify  their  pretensions  ?  If  the  men  who  find 
you  a  dinner  and  a  bed  are  not  good  honest  workmen,  the 
breed  must  clearly  have  died  out.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  whether  the  English  Unionists  had  any  suspicion 
as  the  banquet  went  on  that  they  had  fallen  into  strange 
company.  Why  should  the  visit  of  a  party  of  English, 
workmen  to  Paris  be  honoured  by  the  display  of  "  two 
"  large  black  banners  "  ?  Why,  again,  should  the  toast 
of  the  evening  have  apparently  been  not  "  The  English 
"  Visitors,"  but  "  The  Prescripts  of  187 1  "  ?  It  was  only 
a  form  perhaps  of  the  old  sentiment,  "  Our  Noble  Selves  "  ; 
but  even  then  the  words  seem  sti-angely  chosen  for  a 
formula  of  welcome.  The  next  best  thing  to  seeing  the 
wonder  expressed  in  the  English  faces  at  what  they  saw 
and  heard  around  them  wouid  have  been  to  watch  the  dis- 
appointment of  the  French  hosts  as  Mr.  Shipton's  speech 
was  interpreted  to  them.  To  entertain  the  representatives  of 
the  English  proletariat  and  find  them  talking  opportunism 
worthy  of  the  bourgebisie  must  have  tried  the  patience  of  the 
most  hospitable  Soeialrst  Mr.  SlUPTON,  it  is  said,  "remarked 
"  that  differences  of  detail  were  no  bar  to  harmouy,  and 
"  that  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel  social  and  economic 
"  reforms  would  be  effected  by  diut  of  common  sense  and 
"  experience."  M.  Gamuetta  could  not  have  said  anything 
more  unwelcome;  indeed,  it  may  be  suspected  that  in  that 
company  M.  Gambetta  would  have  taken  care  to  say 
nothrng  nearly  so  unwelcome.  Of  all  distasteful  words, 
common  sense  and  experience  are  perhaps  the  most  dis- 
tasteful to  a  French  Communist,  and  to  have  them  used 
by  a  guest  in  the  innocent  belief  that  he  was  merely 
uttering  an  appropriate  commonplace  must  have  been 
almost  mure  than  M.  Joffkin  cuuld  endure,  indeed,  it 
is  not  quile  clear  that  Mr.  Shiptqn  was  so  innocent  as 
he  pretended  to  be.  Possibly  the  black  banners  and 
the  toast  to  the  prescripts  ut  1871  had  given  him  some 
notion  what  manner  of  men  his  nosts  were;  and  he  was 
not  unwilling  to  make  it  plain,  so  far  as  he  could  do  so 
civilly,  that  he  was  not  of  the  same  way  of  thinking. 

This  is  made  all  t  he  more  likely  by  bis  speech  the  ext 
day  at  the  "  Anglo-French  demonstration  in  favour-  •  ■  ,  lie 
"  Channel  Tunnel."    Here,  again,  Air.  Shipton  k  ,  e- 

fully  to  sale  generalities.  The  Tunnel,  he  said,  ■•  ;,  oe 
constructed  as  soon  as  pubLc  opinion  was  converted.  it 
is  a  prediction  with  which  the  most  convinced  op  if 
the  scheme  cannot  quarrel.  When  the  Engli.-  .  e 

changed  their  mind-,  and  have  accepted  aL  l..  ...  d 
M.  Paul  Bkousse  as  bevter  counsellors  in  this  inuti  m 
I  old  women  like  Loid  WoLSELEY,  the  Tuuuel  will  do.i  s 
I  be  made.    But  Sir  Edwajbd  W'atkin's  efforts  have  u  1 
I  redt-cd  us  to  this  level,  and  he  will  probanl ,  h.  10 
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repeat  them  for  some  time  before  the  desired  conversion  is 
brought  about.  The  Federative  Socialist  Union  seems  to 
have  had  good  cause  to  complain  that  Mr.  Siiipton,  and 
not  Mr.  Fox,  was  the  chief  speaker  on  behalf  of  the  visitors. 
Mr.  Fox  has  been  bat  imperfectly  reported  in  this  country  ; 
but  when  he  conveyed  to  his  hosts  "the  sympathy  of  English 
"artisans  with  Frenchmen's  efforts  to  throw  off  an  incubus 
"  which  existed  in  both  countries,"  there  is  not  much  doubt 
what  he  meant.  The  one  thing  which  is  common  to  the 
two  countries  is  capital,  and  capital  stands  to  a  Socialist 
for  the  incarnation  of  the  Evil  Principle.  In  whatever 
else  the  heroes  of  187 1  may  have  failed,  they  succeeded, 
for  the  short  time  they  were  in  power,  in  making  short 
work  of  capital.  There  are  other  and  more  subtle  ways 
of  driving  it  from  a  country,  a  district,  or  a  trade  ;  but 
dynamite  and  petroleum  are  perfectly  trustworthy  agents. 
Probably  Mr.  Fox  has  not  yet  worked  out  in  his  own 
mind  the  methods  by  which  the  incubus  is  to  be  got  rid 
of  in  England.  All  he  has  done  at  present  is  to  gaze 
with  unreasoning  admiration  at  the  men  who  tried  to  get 
rid  of  it  in  Paris  in  187 1.  After  a  too  brief  interval,  it 
descended  upon  them  with  all  its  old  weight ;  but,  when 
the  effort  is  repeated,  it  will  be  on  a  larger  scale  and  with 
better  promise  of  success.  M.  Chabekt  was  there  to 
assure  Mr.  Fox  of  this,  and  doubtless  Mr.  Fox  believed 
him.  A  revolution  is  coming,  M.  Chabert  says,  to  which 
all  previous  revolutions  will  be  as  nothing.  He  showed 
some  appreciation  of  the  men  before  whom  he  was  speaking, 
for  he  did  not  insist  that  this  revolution  should  extend  to 
England.  Provided  that  the  necessity  of  revolutionary 
initiative  was  conceded  to  Frenchmen,  he  was  content  to 
allow  Englishmen  to  reach  the  same  goal  by  a  gentler  and 
more  circuitous  road.  Mr.  Fox  plainly  fell  into  the  snare, 
and  avowed  a  sympathy  with  French  Communists  to  which 
the  wiser  members  of  the  deputation  were  careful  to  give 
no  countenance. 

Sir   Edward  Watktn  will  perhaps  represent  the  pro- 
ceedings at  Sunday's  meeting  as  evidence  of  the  profound 
interest  which  the  working  classes  of  both  countries  take 
in  the  accomplishment  of  his  project.    We  have  seen  that 
the  English  workmen  kept  to  safe  generalities,  and  the 
arguments  of  the  French  speakers  are  not  exactly  of  the 
kind  which   is   likely  to  make  the  Tunnel  popular  in 
England.    No  doubt  if  there  were  no  regular  armies  left 
on  the  Continent  we  might  regard  the  weakening  of  our 
insular  position  with  indifference.    But  the  language  used 
by  M.  Felix  Pyat  and  M.  Joffrin  does  not  bring  the 
abolition  of  regular  armies  at  all  nearer.    Even  if  foreign 
wars  were   at  an  end   and  questions  of  foreign  policy 
retained  only  an  hi-torical  interest,  the  possessors  of  pro- 
perty would  be  no  more  disposed  than  they  are  now  to 
see  that  property  withdrawn  from  them.    To  whatever 
else  mankind  may  grow  indifferent,  it  is  certain  that  they 
will  not  long  submit  to  see  themselves  robbed.    So  long  as 
there  are  Communists  in  Paris  there  will  be  an  army  in 
France,  and  France  is  as  yet  the  only  country  in  Europe  in 
which  it  is  the  fashion  even  to  talk  about  disarmament. 
When  the    Communists  have  got  rid  of  the  flaunting 
generals  and  brutal  soldiery  that  now  excite  their  wrath, 
and  when  they  have  persuaded  their  neighbours  to  be 
guided  by   their  example,  it   will   be  time  enough  to 
consider   whether  the  Tunnel  can  safely  be  permitted. 
M.    de  Lesseps,  to    whom  the  English  workmen  paid 
a  visit   on    Monday,   thinks  that    the  best  hope  for 
the  Tunnel  lies  in  the  unselfishness  of  Englishwomen. 
"  Even  while  enduring  the  unavoidable  discomforts  of 
"  crossing  the  sea,"  women  can  feel- for  others  as  well  as 
for  themselves.    When  prostrate  with  sea-sickness  they 
will  say — My  husband,  my  son,  my  brother  cross  the 
Channel  oftener  than  I  do,  and  every  time  that  they  do  so 
they  are  as  miserable  as  I  am  now.    To  their  release  from 
avoidable  suffering  I  dedicate  the  remainder  of  my  life. 
I  will  be  as  importunate  as  the  widow  in  the  parable,  and 
in  the  end  I  shall  reap  a  like  reward.     M.  de  Lesseps 
bases  this  estimate  of  Englishwomen  on  the  support  they 
gave  him  in  the  construction  of  the  Suez  Canal.  They 
were  determined  that  their  male  relatives  should  have  the 
journey  to  India  made  less  fatiguing,  and  he  feels  sure 
that  they  will  be  equally  resolute  in  insisting  that  their 
male  relatives  shall  have  the  journey  to  France  made  less 
disturbing.    It  is  a  beautiful  tribute  to  the  disinterested 
zeal  of  our  countrywomen ;  but,  even  if  M.  de  Lesseps 
does  not  overrate  the  service  rendered  by  them  in  the  case 
of  the  Suez  Canal,  he  hardly  gives  sufficient  weight  to  the 
unwillingness  to  make  an  invasion  any  easier  which  Eng- 


lishwomen may  fairly  feel  on  behalf  of  these  same  rela- 
tives. It  is  better  for  a  man  to  be  ill  in  a  Channel  steamer 
than  to  have  foreign  soldiers  quartered  in  his  house.  At 
all  events,  this  is  a  very  general  prejudice,  and  it  is  one 
which  an  Englishman  may  fairly  look  to  see  his  women- 
kind  respect. 


THE  CUSTODY  OF  PARISH  REGISTERS. 

AMONG  the  minor  details  of  legislation  for  the  discussion  of 
wliich  it  has  been  impossible  as  yet  to  find  time  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  are  various  Bills  dealing  directly  or  indirectly  with 
the  customary  fees  of  the  parochial  clergy,  and  with  the  sources 
from  which  such  fees  are  derived.  Of  these  proposals  some  are  of 
local  rather  than  public  importance,  and  can  very  well  afford  to 
wait;  hut  the  Bill  for  providing  for  the  better  custody  of  parochial 
registers  is  by  no  means  to  be  included  in  this  class,  and  is  a 
measure  deserving  early  and  careful  consideration.  Its  general 
principles  are  already  well  known,  and  its  details  may  he  safely 
left  to  the  draftsman,  so  long  as  one  essential  condition  of  its 
acceptance  is  borne  in  mind,  which  at  present  appears  to  have  been 
overlooked.  The  Bill  proposes  that  all  the  parish  registers  of  the 
kingdom  shall  be  collected  in  one  central  office  in  London ;  and 
that  no  register  dating  back  more  than  a  specified  number  of  years 
shall  be  retained  in  the  custody  of  its  present  guardians.  The 
charge  of  the  registers  so  collected  will  be  entrusted  to  the  Public 
Record  Office,  and  the  right  of  search  and  use  of  the  collection 
will  be  conceded  on  much  the  same  principle  as  that  which  has 
proved  so  invaluable  in  the  case  of  the  existing  public  records. 

It  is,  however,  essential  that,  before  any  hearing  in  Parliament 
or  elsewhere  can  be  given  to  a  proposal  of  this  nature,  it  should 
be  definitely  understood  that  certified  official  copies  of  all  the 
registers  so  removed  shall  be  provided  at  the  public  expense,  and 
deposited  with  the  present  custodians  in  place  of  the  originals, 
which,  for  all  legal  purposes,  they  shall  be  taken  to  represent. 
Unless  such  a  provision  be  incorporated  in  the  Bill,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  will  be  met,  as  it  ought  to  be  met,  by  unani- 
mous resistance  on  the  part  of  all  the  local  authorities.  The 
registers  are  of  national  value  because,  in  the  first  instance,  they 
are  of  local  value.  That  the  question  of  their  custody  is  in- 
directly mixed  up  with  that  of  the  emoluments  of  the  clergy  from 
ecclesiastical  fees  is  unfortunate,  but,  at  the  same  time,  inevitable. 
The  grounds  upon  which  these  fees  are  claimed  are  verv  easy  of 
definition,  and  no  practical  injustice  can  be  done  to  the  clergy  by 
a  well-considered  limitation  of  the  period  within  which  the  right  of 
free  search  and  extract  shall  be  allowed.  It  is  probable,  too,  that 
the  pecuniary  question  has  already  been  reduced  within  very  small 
compass,  and  in  a  few  years  it  may  be  altogether  put  out  of  the 
account.  For  legal  purposes,  the  registrar's  certificates  of  birth 
and  death  have  taken  the  place  of  extracts  from  parish  registers  ; 
while  in  the  few  instances  where  certificates  of  baptism  are 
required  the  date  cannot,  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  go  back  more 
than  about  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

The  objection  likely  to  be  entertained  by  the  parochial  clergy, 
the  patrons  of  country  benefices,  and  other  local  authorities  against 
the  resignation  of  the  custody  of  these  parochial  records  will  be 
based  on  grounds,  not  of  money,  but  of  sentiment;  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  change  will  require  a  considerable  sacrifice  of 
feeling.  Copies  cannot  really  take  the  place  of  the  originals.  The 
dead  are  speaking  still  in  their  handwritings ;  and  as  these  exhibit 
the  gradual  change  from  the  vigour  of  early  manhood  to  the 
feebleness  of  age,  the  old  generations  seem  to  be  passing  again 
across  the  discoloured  parchment.  These  are  considerations  not 
without  their  weight,  whatever  ridicule  they  might  provoke  in 
some  quarters  of  the  House  of  Commons  or  in  Radical  news- 
papers ;  and  it  is  necessary  fully  to  admit  their  reality  in  forming 
an  estimate  of  the  counterbalancing  advantages  which  may  make 
it  desirable  to  set  them  aside.  The  parochial  registers  are  now 
sealed  books  to  every  one  except  their  guardians.  They  are  in 
private  custody.  Those  who  desire  to  consult  them  are  often 
unable  to  find  the  opportunity,  or,  if  they  had  it,  are  frequently 
deterred  by  a  feeling  of  delicacy  in  asking  a  permission  which  is 
regarded  in  the  light  of  a  favour,  or  by  unwillingness  to  waste  the 
time  of  the  clerical  or  other  custodian  of  the  registers,  who  cannot, 
for  evident  reasons,  leave  them  in  the  hands  of  a  stranger.  In 
addition  to  all  these  difficulties,  a  more  serious  obstacle  to  the 
use  of  the  registers  as  records  is  that  the  inquirer  is  constantly 
groping  his  way  by  guesswork  in  the  dark,  involved  within  a 
labyrinth  of  independent  country  parishes.  If  it  is  urged  on  the 
other  hand  that  he  would  be  just  as  much  in  the  dark  when  the 
volumes  had  been  collected  iu  the  Public  Record  Office,  "  qui 
vivra  verra  "  is  no  unreasonable  reply. 

It  is  unquestioned  that  the  parochial  registers  are  civil,  and  not 
ecclesiastical,  in  their  origin  and  nature.  They  were  ordered  by 
Royal  and  Parliamentary  authority,  and  the  obligation  resting  on 
the  parochial  clergy  to  keep  them  was  imposed  by  the  State. 
Obedience  was  not  secured  without  a  long  struggle ;  the  new 
system  was  in- many  places  popularly  supposed  to  have  something 
to  do  with  the  taxes ;  and  it  was  not  till  William  III.  took  care 
to  let  it  be  plainly  understood  that  the  thing  must  be  done  that 
the  keeping  of  the  registers  became  universal.  Still  it  may  be 
approximately  said  with  truth  that  these  records  contain  the 
domestic  history  of  the  English  nation  for  three  centuries ;  and  it 
is  well  worth  considering  what  is  involved  in  this  general  state- 
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ment.  The  point  which  is  at  once  most  evident  and  most  im- 
portant is  that  these  scattered  books  contain  the  elements  of  a 
census  of  the  whole  nation  for  two  hundred  years  before  the  census 
returns  begin.  It  will  probably  be  found  easy  to  supply,  on  the 
principle  of  averages,  the  arithmetical  'data  which  are  deficient 
through  the  neglect  already  referred  to  in  many  country  parishes. 
In  nearly  all  the  towns  and  in  the  villages  of  mark  along  the  great 
lines  of  "communication,  the  registers  have  been  kept  from  the 
dates  of  the  issue  of  the  first  order  in  1538.  In  some  cases  the 
originals  are,  we  believe,  preserved;  but  usually  the  sixteenth- 
century  records  appear  in  the  form  of  the  "  fair  copies  "  ordered  by 
James  I. 

The  Bill  as  originally  drawn  affords  a  fresh  illustration  of  the 
maxim  which  Las  ruled  consistently  in  the  matter  of  registers, 
that  "  de  minimis  non  curat  lex."  The  registers,  as  they  have 
been  kept  under  successive  statutes,  consisted  at  first  of  the  single 
book,  which  included  baptisms,  marriages,  and  burials,  from  1 538 
to  1752.  A  distinct  marriage  register  followed  under  the  Act-  of 
1752;  the  original  book  still  recording  baptisms  and  burials  till 
181 3.  In  1 81 3,  three  separate  books  were  introduced,  and  of 
these  the  registers  of  baptisms  and  burials  are  still  retained,  while 
the  marriage  register  was  in  its  turn  superseded  by  the  Act  of 
1836  and  its  two  long  green  volumes,  of  which  the  worry  and 
weariness  alter  every  wedding  serve  for  accompaniment  to  the 
traditional  refrain  of  the  bells,  telling  how  "  when  a  man's  mar- 
ried his  trouble  begins."  The  mystery  of  these  duplicates  is 
beyond  the  range  of  ordinary  knowledge  ;  but  the  initiated  are 
aware  that  it  exists  for  the  protection  of  the  record.  When  the 
books  are  filled,  one  of  them  goes  to  Somerset  House  and  the  other 
stays  at  home.  Now  these  volumes  are  all  precisely  of  the  same 
size,  and  contain  each  500  entries.  Accordingly,  by  the  established 
table  of  averages,  the  duplicate  for  Somerset  House  in  a  parish  of 
250  population  will  be  despatched  in  a.d.  2086,  unless  it  shall 
previously  have  joined  company  with  its  fellows  of  1752  and  1 8 1 3, 
which,  like  the  books  of  Holy  Scripture  in  pre-Reformation  services, 
"  were  only  begun,  and  never  read  through." 

The  registers  originally  issued  in  181 3  for  baptisms  and  burials 
are  still  in  use  throughout  the  smaller  country  parishes.  They 
contain  each  at  least  800  entry  spaces,  and  in  a  parish  of  250 
population  would  suffice  respectively  for  about  40  and  120  years 
to  come,  upon  the  ordinary  averages  of  birth  and  death-rates.  The 
whole  of  these  registers,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  will  re- 
main in  the  present  custody  for  twenty  years,  and  will  then  be 
sent  to  the  Public  Record  Office.  Meanwhile,  for  anything  to  the 
contrary  which  appears  in  the  Bill,  they  will  continue  in  use ;  but 
this  is  an  obvious  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  draftsman.  It  is 
also  au  apparent  oversight  that  all  registers  dating  from  June  30, 
1837,  are  excluded  from  the  operation  of  the  proposed  Act.  It 
may  be  assumed  that  for  civil  purposes  the  registers  of  baptism  and 
burial  are  now  no  longer  needed,  as  the  practice  of  civil  registration, 
both  of  births  and  deaths,  is  completely  established  ;  but  this  was 
not  the  case  for  many  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1836, 
when  the  registrars  were  new  to  their  duties,  and  were  not  at  all 
in  universal  favour.  As  the  whole  of  the  1813  registers  cannot 
now  be  called  in,  and  as  those  still  in  use  cannot  be  called  in 
twenty  years  hence,  unless  fresh  registers  are  provided,  the  most 
reasonable  course  would  be  to  provide  new  registers  at  once  for 
every  parish,  and  to  call  in  the  whole  body  of  registers  now 
existing,  except  those  in  use  for  marriages,  in  exchange  for  certified 
official  copies. 

The  value  of  the  registers  as  contemporary  records,  and  the  im- 
portance attaching  to  their  preservation,  makes  it  necessary  that, 
as  in  the  case  of  wills,  the  original  and  not  a  copy  should  be  in 
the  public  official  custody,  the  copy,  like  a  probate,  being  certified 
for  local  use.  The  Bill  provides  that  the  whole  collection  shall 
be  classified,  indexed,  and  made  available  for  reference  ;  and  we 
have  already  indicated  the  general  historical  value  which  would 
attach  to  so  great  and  so  detailed  a  mass  of  population  returns. 
They  are  not,  indeed,  as  perfect  as  they  might  have  been  ;  although 
the  earlier  record  of  burials,  while  deficient  in  the  detail  of  age, 
often  supplies  descriptive  matter  for  identification  which  is  ex- 
cluded from  the  book  of  1 8 1 3.  But  beyond  the  general  advantage 
to  national  history,  the  concentration  of  the  whole  mass  of  per- 
sonal evidence  into  one  focus  would  be  invaluable  for  purposes  of 
literary  and  private  investigation.  The  "  old  families,"  as  they 
are  conventionally  styled,  do  indeed  in  great  measure  live  where 
their  fathers  lived  before  them.  But  we  all  of  us  belong  to 
"  old  families,"  whether  we  have  "  principal  mansion  houses,"  as 
the  Settled  Land  Act  has  it,  to  fall  back  upon  or  not;  and  a 
man  must  be  either  very  vulgar  or  very  hard,  or  both,  if  he  cares 
nothing  about  the  stock  from  which  he  has  sprung.  The  educated 
professional  and  commercial  classes  do  not,  and  cannot,  except  in 
isolated  cases,  live  in  or  near  the  old  homes.  Very  many,  from 
mere  negligence  or  want  of  training,  do  not  know,  while  they 
would  be  very  glad  to  know,  who  and  what  their  great-grand- 
fathers were;  but  there  is  scarcely  any  such  family  in  which 
some  tradition  does  not  linger  as  to  the  county  or  the  neighbour- 
hood from  which  they  originally  came.  Those  who  have  more 
specific  local  knowledge  are  often  unable  to  connect  the  scattered 
notices  of  births  and  deaths  for  want  of  any  means  of  tracing  the 
record  of  marriages.  In  the  days  before  1752  the  absence  of  any 
local  guidance  in  the  registers  is  compensated  by  the  conditions  of 
social  life,  when  locomotion  was  difficult,  and  the  chance  of 
marriage  between  neighbours  proportionately  greater  ;  while  in  all 
marriage  entries  of  later  date  the  place  of  abode  of  both  parties  is 
specified.    Indexed  registers  of  a  neighbourhood  or  a  county  will, 


in  many  instances,  supply  the  clue  which  is  now  wanting  to  full 
genealogical  investigation. 

It  is  easy  to  turn  such  researches  into  ridicule.  The  bygone 
sneer  at  "  the  tenth  transmitter  of  a  foolish  face  "  can  be  revived  at 
the  expense  of  a  line  of  yeomen  or  traders ;  but  it  is  not  necessarily 
any  more  pointed  than  when  it,s  mark  is  "the  daughter  of  a  hundred 
Earls,"  whose  pedigree  the  Poet  Laureate  has  no  doubt  verified 
from  "  the  roiall  stocke  of  old  Assarac's  line,"  when  King  Priam 
was  a  baby  in  arms.  The  evidence  of  the  registers  may  be  expected 
to  supply  a  practical  test  of  the  worth  of  the  old  physiological  law, 
"  est  in  "juvencis,  est  in  equis  patrum  virtus,"  in  the  case  of  families 
commonly  described  as  having  "  risen  from  the  ranks."  For  "  the 
ranks  "  of  English  life  have  been  recruited,  not  from  past  genera- 
tions of  labourers  and  handicraftsmen  only,  but  from  the  younger 
or  less  prosperous  members  of  families  whose  fortunes  or  energies 
had  brought  them  in  earlier  days  to  the  front;  and  the  threads  of 
the  warp  of  society  may  be  found  to  have  risen  again  to  the 
surface  which  they  once  occupied,  as  probably,  to  say  the  least,  as 
to  have  emerged  for  the  first  time  from  the  lower  side  of  its 
texture, 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  opportunities  for  consulting  a 
national  collection  of  parish  registers  will  be  warmly  appreciated 
in  the  United  States.  Americans  coming  home  to  the  old  country 
examine  with  eager  interest  the  records  of  the  parishes  or  districts 
in  which  their  foiefathers  lived  and  from  which  they  emigrated, 
and  the  experienced  aid  of  Record  Agents,  who  as  a  profession  have 
been  called  into  active  existence  by  the  facilities  now  afforded 
for  consulting  State  papers,  will  find  a  new  and  wide  field  for 
their  labours.  To  the  cynical  question  which  may  not  im- 
probably be  raised  by  shallow  utilitarians  against  the  line  of 
thought  upon  which  our  argument  has  been  framed,  one  obvious 
answer  may  for  the  present  suffice.  It  is  not  held  to  be  a  waste  of 
mental  power,'  a  throwing  away  of  time,  or  a  display  of  idle  and 
aimless  curiosity,  to  search  for  the  traces  of  a  possible  descent  from, 
some  primeval  race  of  men  or  of  man's  precursors.  It  cannot 
therefore  be  reasonable  to  bring  charges  of  such  a  kind  against  the 
investigation  of  those  later  links  in  the  chain  which  join  the 
thought  and  energy  of  the  present  with  national  and  historic  life 
in  the  past. 


AN  EIRENICON. 

THERE  appears  to  be  an  uncomfortable  idea  abroad  that  there 
is  a  sort  of  conspiracy  against  Mr.  Gladstone.  Wicked  men 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  is  said,  perform  the  operation  which 
from  the  rude  and  brutal  pastimes  of  our  ancestors,  and  (in  part) 
of  our  studious  youth  at  the  Universities,  is  called  "  drawing  "  that 
great  Minister.  Other  wicked  men  in  the  press  defame  and  de- 
nounce him,  attributing  his  noblest  acts  to  unworthy  motives. 
There  can  be  no  one  to  whom  such  a  state  of  things  can  be  more 
unpleasant  than  to  the  thoroughly  impartial  and  truly  serious 
student  of  politics,  who  above  all  things  strives  to  take  a  fair, 
though,  if  it  be  possible,  a  slightly  humorous  view  of  political 
men  and  situations.  Though  such  an  one  knows  that  he  himself 
is  void  of  offence,  he  is  yet  conscious  that  to  extreme  men  he  may 
not  seem  void  of  reproach.  There  are  some  (the  persons  whom  Mr. 
Dicey  described  the  other  day  as  hating  the  best  of  statesmen) 
who  doubtless  think  him  a  Laodicean,  a  heartless  trifler,  content 
to  dwell  with  decencies  for  ever,  instead  of  taking  up  his  parable 
and  denouncing  Mr.  Gladstone's  iniquities  as  they  deserve.  This 
is  but  too  probable.  It  is  also  possible  that  there  are  some  who  (a 
phrase  indelibly  impressed  on  the  careful  student  of  politics  and 
Latin  exercises)  think  the  impartial  politician  who  has  been 
adumbrated  a  slanderous  and  irreverent  man,  ignorant  how  awful 
goodness  is,  and  absolutely  incapable  of  appreciating  the  loveliness  of 
virtue.  Now  it  is  very  unpleasant  as  Christmas  approaches  to  feel 
that  one  is  thus  the  possible  object  of  hatred  and  contempt.  Not 
only  is  that  period  (until  the  bills  begin  to  come  in)  an  acknow- 
ledged treuga  dei,  but  this  present  approaching  Christmas  is  so  far 
an  unusually  cheerful  one.  The  unaccustomed  British  brow  is 
still  wreathed  with  laurel,  all  the  greener  that  it  has  been 
plucked  by  a  hand  more  unaccustomed  still.  If  any  Briton 
does  not  like  laurel  he  may  let  his  brow  alone  and  please  his 
eyes  with  the  delightful  spectacle  of  Arabi's  trial,  which  shows 
a  side  of  British  magnanimity  not  perhaps  so  difficult  to  reconciler 
with  the  previous  conduct  of  the  chief  actors  in  the  business.  At 
home  Conservatives  are  still  happy  with  thinking  over  Lord 
Salisbury's  raid  into  the  enemy's  country ;  and  Liberals  (at  least 
so  they  say,  and  they  should  know)  are  delighted  at  the  discovery 
that  they  have  been  beaten  at  Cambridge  by  exactly  five  times  the 
largest  majority  ever  previously  recorded  against  them.  The 
weary  pilgrims  of  the  Commons  House  faintly  discern  the  goal 
(with  a  fresh  start  immediately  beyond  it),  and  are  moderately 
joyful.  Mr.  Chamberlain  rejoices  over  the  Rules  of  Procedure, 
because  he  is  going  to  legislate  at  express  speed  with  them  ;  and 
some  other  people  rejoice  over  them  because  a  conscientious  man, 
who  would  have  scrupled  to  move  the  adjournment  of  the  House 
before,  can  now  do  it  with  the  greatest  comfort  of  mind  and 
dignity  of  circumstance.  We  are  all  happy,  in  short,  except 
those  who  have  got  too  much  to  do,  or  too  little,  or  a  cold,  or 
debts,  or  a  play  which  a  manager  won't  take,  or  one  which  a 
manager  has  taken  with  the  result  that  the  public  lauahs  "  where 
nae  laugh  should  be."  There  is  only  this  unpleasant  difference 
about  Mr.  Gladstone  to  prevent  the  most  wonderful  unanimity 
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from  prevailing'  at  the  festive  season  which  is  approaching. 
Clearly  there  can  be  nothing  more  worthy  of  a  truly  serious  and 
thoughtful  politician  than  to  try  to  promote  unity  on  this  point 
also. 

A  happier  opportunity  for  this  good  work  has  never  presented 
itself  than  the  remarks  which  the  Prime  Minister  made  in  intro- 
ducing the  subject  of  Grand  Committees,  and  his  next  night's 
comment  or  gloss  on  those  remarks.  The  discussion  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  words  has  been  but  too  frequently  an  occasion  of  any- 
thing but  unity.  Even  so  recently  as  in  the  matter  of  the 
Gladstone- Yorke  incident  of  a  few  days  ago,  people  were  found 
to  differ  sadly,  but  in  this  instance  one  would  fain  hope  for 
agreement.  The  difficulty  in  "  making  a  party,"  to  use  a 
familiar  phrase,  in  order  to  inspect  Mr.  Gladstone,  is  precisely  that 
which  occurred  to  the  inspectors  of  the  chameleon,  whose  history 
may  be  found  in  many  literary  works  familiar  to  the  young. 
Everybody  sees  him  a  different  colour.  However,  on  this  occa- 
sion he  really  seems  to  have  fixed  himself.  There  was  no  manner  of 
doubt  as  to  what  Mr.  Gladstone  was  talking  abouton  Tuesday  night, 
and  we  have  here  no  intention  of  discussing  the  question  whether 
what  he  said  was  sensible,  or  proper,  or  patriotic,  or  not.  That 
would  be  contentious,  and  we  are  nothing  if  not  peaceful  at  this 
moment.  But  certain  remarks  of  the  Premier's  frightened  Sir 
Richard  Cross  and  Lord  John  Manners,  who  saw  in  them  a 
proposal  to  break  Parliament  up  into  nations.  On  the  next 
night,  after  Lord  John  had  spoken,  Mr.  Gladstone  handsomely 
calmed  his  opponent's  fears.  In  the  portion  of  his  speech  quoted, 
he  was  not,  he  said,  "  then  referring  to  those  Grand  Com- 
mittees." Now  this  is  surely  plain.  It  is  not  a  question  of  the 
dilfereuce  between  a  treaty  and  an  understanding,  or  of  that 
between  a  recommended  agent  and  an  ayente  raccommandato, 
or  anything  of  the  kind.  "  I  did  not  then  refer "  cannot  even 
in  Mr.  Gladstone's  mouth  mean  "  I  was  then  referring."  Here 
is  something  solid,  some  common  ground,  to  go  upou  by  way 
of  leaching  that  peace!  ul  agreement  iii  one  single  view  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  character,  which  is  always  the  much  misunderstood 
object  of  the  really  serious  politician.  Now,  the  passage  which 
Lord  John  Manners  had  quoted,  describing  the  English  nation  as 
"  a  nation  locally  divided,  having  in  some  degree  local  wants,  with 
specialities  of  law,  particularly  iu  Scotland,  and  in  the  case  of  Wales 
specialities  whieh  till  now  it  had  never  thought  of  recognizing,"  &c, 
is  immediately  succeeded  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  by  this 
sentence: — "  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  impossible  to  urge  a  stronger 
argument  as  regards  the  general  principles  ot  this  enlarging  and 
strengthening  Resolution."  The  enlarging  and  strengthening  Reso- 
lution is  the  Resolution  creating  "  those  Grand  Committees  "  to  1 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  "  did  not  reler."  Again,  the  passage 
was  immediately  preceded  and  introduced  by  the  phrase  "  I  think 
it  is  imperatively  necessary  that  a  move  in  this  direction  should 
be  made."  This  direction  has  no  sense,  unless  it  is  equivalent  to 
"in  the  direction  ot  this  Resolution,"  and  this  Resolution  was  the 
Resolution  constitutiLg  "those  Grand  Committees"  to  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  "  did  not  reier."  Tuese  are  the  sentences  immediately 
before  and  immediately  after  vue  pass  <ge  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
did  not  reler  to  the  Grand  Committees.  So  that  "  this  direction" 
means  "  a  direction  quite  diiiereut  from  this,"  and  "  this  liberating 
and  strengthening  Resolution  '  means  some  unnamed  Resolution 
entirely  ditlerent  from  that  which  proposes  Grand  Committees. 
The  fact  that  Great  Britain  is  made  up  of  Wales,  Scotland,  &c,  ! 
and  that  Scotland  has  a  peculiar  legal  system,  and  Wales  un- 
defined specialities  (including,  perhaps,  a  peculiar  religious  system,  | 
the  savoury  professors  of  which  vote  lilie  one  man  for  Mr.  I 
Gladstone),  is  the  strongest  argument  of  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
can  think  for  the  general  principles  of  the  Resolution  estab- 
lishing  Grand  Committees;  but  in  urging  it  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
not  referring  to  Grand  Committees  at  all.  Or,  to  speak  with  strict 
attention  to  chronology,  the  division  of  Great  Britain  locally  was 
the  strongest  argumeuc  Mr.  Gladstone  could  think  of  on  Tuesday 
for  Grand  Committees;  ana  on  Wednesday  it  was  an  argument  in 
making  which  he  did  not  reler  to  Grand  Committees  at  all.  He 
did  not  mean,  for  iustance,  that  Scotch  law  questions  were  to  be 
referred  to  a  Scotch  Law  Grand  Committee,  though  one  of  the 
special  subjects  of  those  Grand  Committees  is  law,  and  though  the 
peculiarities  of  Scotch  law  were  specified  in  his  argument.  He 
meant  that,  if  Grand  Committees  were  appointed  fur  some  sub- 
jects, the  House  at  large  wouid  have  so  much  more  time  for 
others— that  ia  to  say,  that  while  all  the  best  legal  talent  was 
engaged  on  the  special  law  Grand  Committee,  the  rest  of  the  House 
could  come  to  the  consideration  of  Scotch  law  questions,  with  the 
peculiar  aptitude  given  by  total  ignorance  of  the  subject.  But,  as 
lor  the  division  of  local  interests  being  an  argument  for  the  creation 
of  local  Parliaments  in  miniature,  he  never  meant  anything  of  the 
kind. 

There  is  a  character  in  a  pleasing  work  of  fiction  much  read  in 
the  youth  of  those  who  are  no  longer  young,  who  accounts  for  his 
proceedings  by  the  phrase  "  I  elidu  t ;  that  is,  I  wasn't ;  I  mean,  if 
I  hadn't,  1  shouldn't."  The  appropriateness  of  the  excuse  on  this 
particular  occasion  will  strike  eveiy  adept  in  the  niceties  of 
language.  Ear,  very  far,  be  it  from  the  truly  serious  politician  to 
adopt  the  most  ordinary  and  obvious  explanation  of  the  apparent 
identity  between  what  Mr.  Gladstone  urged  on  Tuesday  and 
what  he  did  not  refer  to  on  Wednesday.  To  do  this  would  be 
the  part  of  the  Gladstone-hater  whom  we  have  noticed,  and 
whose  foul  imaginary  eyes  of  blood  are  always  presenting  Mr. 
Gladstone  as  more  hideous  than  he  is.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
would  perhaps  be  going  rather  too  near  the  other  extreme  to  accept 


Tuesday's  statement  and  Wednesday's  statement  shnpliciter  asif  they 
were  merely  verses  of  the  Koran,  written  on  two  ditlerent  blade-bones 
of  mutton.  For  the  present  purpose,  therefore,  one  has  to  find  a 
middle  term.  The  hypothesis  of  a  familiar — once  humbly  offered — 
has  been  scouted  not  only  as  superstitious  and  puerile,  but  as 
derogatory  to  the  Great  Man  who  is  dealt  with,  so  that  the  truly 
serious  politician  is  driven  to  something  else.  The  supposi- 
tion suggests  itself  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  like  other  great  men 
(only  more  so),  occasionally  speaks  without  exactly  thinking  of 
what  he  is  saying ;  and  that,  unlike  other  great  men  when  they 
ara  wise,  he  piques  himself  on  finding  an  explanation  of  what  he 
has  said.  This  is  very  commonplace,  but  it  is  luminous  and  ex- 
tremely good-natured — that  the  carping  critic  who  is  always 
charging  truly  serious  politicians  with  ungenerous  conduct  to  a 
Great  Man  must  allow.  We  should  not — we  greatly  fear  we 
should  not — have  induced  the  schoolmaster  of  our  youth  to 
accept  it  as  an  explanation  of  a  parallel  discrepancy  on  our  own 
part ;  but  then  schoolmasters  always  hate  youth,  and  are  unkind  to 
its  weaknesses.  Neither  are  we  inclined  to  think  that  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  judges,  unless  he  were  a  man  of  more  merciful,  not  to 
say  weaker,  mould  than  usual,  would  look  with  an  eye  of  favour 
on  a  witness  who  explained  that  he  did  not  refer  to  something 
which  he  had  previously  urged  as  the  strongest  argument  he  could 
think  of;  but  then  the  same  great  authority  whose  words  have 
just  been  borrowed  did  not  think  much  of  judges.  Neither  can 
it  be  contended  that  the  suggested  explanation,  if  accepted,  exactly 
tends  to  increase  Mr.  Gladstone's  repute  for  statesmanship,  for  it 
is  perhaps  not  well  that  a  statesman  should  have  the  malady  of 
not  marking  the  import  of  his  own  words.  All  these  things  are 
undeniable.  But  iu  the  cause  of  peace  many  compromises  must  be 
made,  and  in  that  cause  we  are  disposed  to  admit  that  Mr.  Gladstone's 
words  may  occasionally  mean  nothing,  or  may  mean  something  en- 
tirely ditlerent  from  what  everybody  is  bound  to  take  them  to  mean, 
or  may  mean  the  exact  opposite  of  it.  Then  it  will  be  possible  (if 
this  simple  Eirenicon  is  accepted)  for  Gladstone-haters  and 
Gladstonians  to  meet  the  moderate  and  impartial  student  half 
way.  Everybody  may  select  for  himself  the  particular  utterances 
which  are  thus  of  none  effect,  like  "  Oamberwell  men,  who  don't 
count,''  as  Mr.  Weller  would  say,  or  like  the  persons  murdered  in 
the  streets  of  Dublin,  of  whom  Mr.  Trevelyan  explains  that  they 
numerus  sunt,  something  to  be  reckoned  in  monthly  totals.  So,  if 
the  Gladstonians  grant  that  Mr.  Gladstone  does  not  mean  what 
he  said  on  one  occasion,  and  the  anti-Gladstonians  grant  that  he 
does  not  mean  what  he  says  on  another,  the  serious  student  may 
meet  them  both  on  the  general  ground  that  Mr.  Gladstone  never 
knows  exactly  what  he  means.  Otherwise  we  really  do  not  see 
what  is  to  be  done  about  this  incident,  and  if  our  overtures  be 
rejected,  we  can  only  rewrite  this  article,  in  a  sadly  different  spirit, 
under  some  such  title  as  "  Plain  Language  from  Truthful  William." 


ABD-EL-KADER. 

AN  ingenious  attempt  has  been  lately  made  to  invoke  sympathy 
for  Arabi  by  comparing  him  with  a  man  who,  little  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  was  an  object  of  romantic  admi- 
ration to  half  Europe,  but  who  has  passed  now  so  completely 
from  memory  that  lew  remember  whether  he  is  alive  or  dead. 
"  Abd-el-Kader,"  it  has  been  said,  "was  only  sent  into  exile 
at  Damascus,  yet  his  raids  in  Algeria  far  exceeded  in  gravity 
and  cruelty  auy  allegations  made  against  Arabi  even  by  his 
bitterest  loe."  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  into  any  discussion 
on  a  question  that  is  still,  to  use  the  conventional  phrase,  sub 
judice.  That  the  parallel  between  Abd-el-Kader  and  Arabi  would 
sooner  or  later  be  drawn  must  have  been  clear  to  all  who  still 
preserve  any  recollection  of  the  former  and  have  marked  the  line 
of  defence  adopted  by  the  English  adherents  of  the  latter.  The 
last  Sultan  of  the  Arabs  of  Algeria  was  a  patriot  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word ;  it  was  inevitable,  therefore,  that  those  who 
take  their  stand  by  Arabi's  side  on  the  alluring,  but  often 
dangerous,  ground  of  patriotism  should  have  sought  by  this 
illustrious  example  to  vindicate  the  would-be  Liberator  of  the 
Arabs  of  Egypt.  Contenting  ourselves,  therefore,  with  pointing 
out  that  to  say  of  Abd-el-Kader  that  he  was  "  only  sent  into 
exile  at  Damascus  "  is  misleading,  and  while  dismissing  his  heroic 
struggles  for  freedom  as  mere  "  raids  "  to  brand  them  as  far  ex- 
ceeding in  cruelty  the  sack  of  Alexandria  is  something  more,  we 
shall  proceed  to  give,  within  such  space  as  is  at  our  disposal,  some 
account  of  the  public  career  of  a  brave,  just,  and  wise  man,  who 
should  not  have  been  too  easily  forgotten.  It  is  but  five-and- 
thirty  years  since  the  gravest  breach  of  national  faith  that  modem 
history  can  show  sent  Abd-el-Kader  to  a  French  prison  ;  fewer 
still  since  he  requited  evil  with  good  by  saving,  at  some  risk  to  his 
own  life,  the  whole  Christian  population  of  Damascus  from  mas- 
sacre. For  this  thanks  and  decorations  were  showered  on  him  by 
all  the  Powers  of  Europe,  and  yet  to-day  how  many  people  have 
any  clear  recollection  who  he  is  or  what  he  did?  To  those 
who  have  sought  to  drag  him  down  to  the  level  of  this  paltry 
Egyptian  he  must  surely  be  less  even  than  the  shadow  of  a  name. 

°lt  is  in  1832  that  Abd-el-Kader,  then  five-aud-twenty  years  old, 
first  appears  upon  the  scene.  In  1S30  the  French,  in  return  for  a 
long  series  of  annoyances  inflicted  by  the  Dey  upon  their  trade, 
culminating  in  a  gross  personal  in?  .It  to  their  Consul,  had  made 
themselves  masters  of  Algiers.  At  the  outset  of  the  expedition 
thev  had  assured  the  English  Government  that  when  their  purpose 
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had  been  served  the  final  settlement  of  the  country  should  be  left 
1  to  the  general  concert  of  the  European  Powers;  and,  though  they 
evinced  no  hurry  to  remember  their  promise,  our  Ministers  were 
1  agreed  not  to  unseasonably  remind  them  of  it  so  long  as  they 
forbore  to  advance  beyond  Algiers  either  on  the  side  of  Tunis  or 
I  Morocco.  Nor  weue  the  Arabs  themselves  at  first  greatly  dis- 
mayed ;  Turks  or  Franks,  it  mattered  little  to  them,  in  their 
mountain  strongholds  or  on  their  desert  sands,  by  whom  the  towns 
were  governed.  And  the  latter  were  no  strangers  to  them, 
European  flags  had  waved  before  now  on  the  ramparts  of  Oran  and 
Tangiers  ;  Algiers  and  Bona  had  been  compelled  at  different  times 
to  submit  to  the  requirements  of  European  civilization.  But 
always  hitherto,  when  the  immediate  necessities  of  the  hour  had 
been  satisfied,  both  the  military  and  political  pressure  of  the 
strangers  had  been  removed,  and  previous  invasions  had  conse- 
quently been  regarded  as  directed  rather  against  Turkish  mis- 
government  than  against  their  own  national  existence.  But  the 
complacency  with  which  they  received  the  intruders  was  destined 
to  a  switt  and  rude  awakening.  General  Bourinont,  the  French 
commander,  immediately  published  a  proclamation,  in  which  he 
took  possession,  in  the  name  of  France,  not  only  of  the  town 
of  Algiers,  but  of  the  whole  regency.  The  Dey  was  sent  into 
exile ;  every  trace  of  Turkish  rule  was  removed  ;  laws  and  ordi- 
nances were  issued  in  the  name  of  the  French  King  ;  the  towns 
along  the  coast  were  gradually  seized  and  garrisoned  ;  and  military 
reconnaissances  were  pushed  out  towards  the  Atlas.  The  suspicions 
of  the  Arabs  were  aroused  ;  a  skirmish  with  the  French  troops  at 
Blidah,  at  the  foot  of  the  Lower  Atlas,  fanned  the  spark  into 
a  flame ;  and  within  a  month  from  Bourmont's  landing  the 
Marabouts  were  preaching  a  Holy  "War  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Algeria. 

But  to  proclaim  a  Holy  War  against  the  infidel  aud  to  carry  it 
out  were  two  very  different  matters.  The  Arabs  then,  as  ever, 
had  little  knowledge  or  appreciation  of  the  power  of  union.  To 
them  the  tribe  was  the  nation,  and  freedom  had  no  other  than  an 
individual  s-euse.  Anarchy  and  disorder  reigned  supreme  ;  party 
feuds,  never  wholly  laid  to  rest  among  those  lawless  races,  broke 
out  with  fresh  vigour  ;  aud  the  only  common  enemy  against  whom 
friends  and  foes  were  alike  impelled  was  found  in  the  Turks,  who, 
driven  from  their  homes  by  Bourmont  and  his  troops,  and  wander- 
ing helpless  and  unarmed  over  the  plains,  proved  far  easier 
victims  than  the  well-drilled,  well-equipped,  and  well-officered 
Frenchmen.  Alarmed  at  the  spirit  they  had  raised  but  could  not 
control,  the  Marabouts  applied  to  Mehi-ed-deen,  the  father  of 
Abd-el-Kader,  first  among  all  the  Arabs  of  Oran  for  wisdom  and 
holiness.  "  The  French  King,:'  he  told  them,  "  powerful  as  he  is, 
can  only  be  effectually  opposed  by  a  king  like  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  well-regulated  State,  disposing  of  a  well-filled  treasury,  com- 
manding a  disciplined  army  " ;  and  such  a  one  he  decided  was  to 
he  found  only  in  the  Sultan  of  Morocco,  who,  as  much  through 
interest  as  sympathy,  could  not  refuse  to  take  the  lead. 
Abderahman  was  at  first  warm  enough  in  their  cause,  and  sent 
his  son  Ali  with  a  considerable  force  into  Oran ;  but  the  fear  of 
the  French  was  too  strong  for  him,  and  an  immediate  order  to  the 
Moorish  succours  to  return  was  the  result  of  a  peremptory 
message  from  Bourmont.  In  despair  the  Arabs  turned  to  Mehi- 
ed-deen,  and  mingling  threats  with  their  prayers,  called  on  him  to 
he  their  Sultan.  "  I  am  a  man  of  peace,"  was  his  answer, 
"devoting  myself  to  the  worship  of  God.  But  since  you  insist  on 
my  being  your  Sultan,  I  consent ;  and  abdicate  in  favour  of  my 
son  Abd-el-Kader."  This  unexpected  reply  was  hailed  with 
universal  applause.  The  young  man  was  sent  for,  and  on 
November  21,  1832,  placed  in  an  ancient  chair  of  Spanish  state, 
Abd-el-Kader  received  the  homage  of  the  assembled  chiefs  as 
founder  of  a  new  Arabian  Caliphate. 

He  was  then,  as  we  have  said,  twenty-five  years  old.  Eminently 
handsome,  and  skilled  in  all  martial  exercises,  his  life  had  hitherto 
been  passed  mainly  in  devotion  and  study.  His  learning  was  ex- 
traordinary. According  to  his  English  biographer  °  (Colonel 
Churchill,  who  knew  him  at  Broussa,  his  first  place  of  exile,  and 
afterwards  at  Damascus,  and  to  whom  we  are  mainly  indebted 
for  our  sketch),  the  works  of  Flato,  Pythagoras,  and  Aristotle 
were  familiar  to  him,  while  history,  astronomy,  philology,  geo- 
graphy, and  even  medicine,  were  his  daily  studies.  War  was 
his  aversion,  yet  he  had  already  proved  his  bravery  in  an  attack  on 
Fort  Philip,  a  citadel  to  the  south  of  Oran,  then  held  in  force  by 
the  French,  where  he  had  ridden  up  alone  to  the  walls  under  a 
tremendous  fire  to  furnish  his  men  with  a  fresh  supply  of  ammu- 
nition. But,  though  his  nature  and  his  inclinations  alike  disposed 
him  to  a  life  of  peace,  he  assumed  without  hesitation  or  remon- 
strance, yet  with  becoming  modesty,  the  greatness  thus  thrust  upon 
him.  "It  is  my  duty,"  he  said,  "  to  obey  the  commands  of  my 
father."  J 
In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  he  took  the  field  at  the  head 
■of  8,000  cavalry  and  1,000  infantry  ;  artillery  he  had  none.  For 
fourteen  years  he  held  his  own,  and  often  more  thau  held  his  own, 
in  the  teeth  of  all  that  French  force  and  French  fraud  could  work 
against  him.  His  opening  campaign  was  confined  mostly  to  a 
series  of  sudden  and  harassing  attacks,  withdrawn  as  soon  as  his 
immediate  purpose  was  accomplished,  which  was  rather  to  increase 
his  own  power  than  to  destroy  that  of  his  enemies.  Action,  he 
wisely  saw,  was  the  only  way  to  counterbalance  all  the  petty 
jealousies  that  surrounded  him ;  the  wavering  allegiance  of  rival 
chiefs  was  to  be  confirmed  only  by  success.  The  result  proved 
him  right.  After  his  second  engagement,  a  brisk  affair  of  outposts 
which  he  conducted  in  person  undei  the  walls  of  Oran,  many  of 


the  tribes  of  the  Sahara  which  had  hitherto  kept  aloof  gathered 
to  his  standard,  and  the  prompt  punishment  he  inflicted  on 
others  whom  he  found  in  communication  with  the  enemy  in- 
creased at  once  his  army  and  his  influence.  To  follow  his  cam- 
paign in  detail  is  here  impossible.  We  shall  content  ourselves 
with  one  or  two  instances  Of  the  extraordinary  confidence  and 
devotion  with  which  his  personal  gallantry  and  unselfishness  ani- 
mated a  people  who,  except  in  the  pages  of  novelists,  have  little 
either  of  the  patriot  or  the  hero  about  them.  At  the  siege  of 
Mostaganem — unsuccessful,  indeed,  but  one  of  the  most  spirited 
and  well  maintained  of  all  his  actions — some  of  his  men,  find- 
ing themselves  called  by  the  fire  of  a  French  brig  lying  off  the 
seaward  part  of  the  town,  stripped,  plunged  into  the  sea,  and, 
holding  their  muskets  above  their  heads,  made  a  desperate  attempt 
to  board  her.  On  another  occasion,  news  being  brought  to  him  of 
a  sudden  raid  of  the  French  from  Oran,  he  rode,  with  five 
thousand  of  his  cavalry,  fifty  miles  in  less  than  three  hours ;  and 
though,  ere  he  reached  the  place,  one-half  of  his  men  had  fallen 
out  of  the  ranks,  he  charged  at  the  head  of  the  remainder,  and, 
compelling  the  French  to  abandon  both  prisoners  and  plunder, 
pursued  them  up  to  the  very  gates  of  the  town. 

But  gallantry  in  war  was  Abd-el-Kader's  least  title  to  praise, 
nor  were  the  French  arms  the  most  dangerous  obstacles  in  his 
path.  The  desultory  warfare  that  alone,  with  the  resources  at  his 
command,  he  was  able  to  wage  against  so  powerful,  experienced, 
and  well-organized  a  foe,  could  avail  little,  he  wisely  felt,  unless 
he  could  establish  a  national  kingdom  on  a  solid  and  permanent 
basis ;  and  this  could  never  be  till  all  the  tribes,  the  Khabyles 
of  the  mountains  and  the  Arabs  of  the  plains,  acknowledged 
his  sovereignty.  It  was  to  this  end,  more  even  than  to  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  French,  though  no  opportunity  that  he  could  find 
or  make  for  that  was  ever  let  pass,  that  the  early  years  of  his  rule 
were  specially  devoted.  To  make  the  Arabs  of  Algeria  one 
people,  to  recall  them  to  the  strict  observance  of  their  religious 
duties,  to  inspire  them  with  patriotism,  to  call  forth  all  their 
dormant  capabilities,  whether  for  war  or  commerce,  for  agricul- 
ture, or  for  mental  improvement,  and  then  to  crown  the  whole 
with  the  impress  of  European  civilization — such,  in  the  words  of 
his  biographer,  was  his  mighty  and  comprehensive  ideal.  Public 
education,  the  administration  of  justice,  a  regular  system  of  tax- 
ation, the  establishment  of  depots  for  provisions  ami  ammunition, 
the  organization  of  a  national  army,  the  healing  of  party  lends, 
and  the  abolition  of  independent  principalities  were  still  nearer 
his  heart  than  the  expulsion  of  the  French.  Indeed,  as  he  once 
said  to  one  of  his  prisoners,  had  the  French  been  content  with 
the  cities  of  the  seaboard,  Algiers,  Bona,  and  Oran,  he  would 
have  left  them  in  peace,  for  the  sea  was  not  his,  and  he  had  no 
ships.  Though  stern  and  inflexible  in  hi3  treatment  of  rebels, 
towards  his  French  prisoners  he  invariably  showed  a  chivalrous 
courtesy  which  was  far  indeed  from  being  invariably  reciprocated. 
At  imminent  personal  risk  he  abolished  the  national  custom  which 
prescribed  a  sum  of  money  to  whomsoever  should  bring  in  the  head 
of  a  captive,  by  offering  a  far  larger  sum  for  every  one  brought  to 
him  alive,  aud  used  throughout  his  whole  career  the  most  strenuous 
endeavours,  though  in  vain,  to  persuade  the  French  generals  to 
consent  to  a  regular  exchange  of  prisoners. 

For  fourteen  years,  we  have  said,  he  maintained  the  struggle. 
At  one  moment,  in  the  year  1839,  it  seemed  as  though  fortune 
had  definitely  declared  for  him.  His  sovereignty  was  recognized 
over  nearly  all  the  country.  He  had  concluded  a  successful  treaty 
with  the  French  Government;  his  reforms  were  making,  as  he 
hoped,  sure  progress  at  home.  But  the  dream  soon  faded.  II  id  he 
been  less  great  as  a  man  it  is  probable  that  over  such  subjects 
he  would  Lave  made  a  better,  at  least  a  stronger  ruler.  Humanity, 
justice,  faith,  civilization,  were  virtues  his  Arabs  did  not  under- 
stand. Brave  in  the  face  of  the  foe,  and  ready  enough  to  tight  each 
man  for  his  own  hand,  they  had  little  stomach  for  a  war  which 
seemed  to  have  no  end,  and  which  was  conducted  on  principles  root 
and  branch  opposed  to  all  their  notions  of  warfare.  Treaty  after 
treaty  they  saw  made  only  to  be  broken,  and  broken  not  by  their 
own  ruler,  which  they  would  have  hailed  as  a  proof  of  superior 
cunning,  but  broken  by  their  foes,  whom  they  regarded  therefore 
as  wiser,  no  less  than  stronger,  than  themselves.  The  loss  of  his 
Smala,  an  immense  moving  capital  following  his  movements 
according  to  the  fluctuations  of  his  fortunes,  was  a  blow  alike  to 
his  prestige  as  his  resources  from  which  he  never  recovered.  To 
this,  as  to  a  common  asylum,  the  tribes  sent  their  women  and 
children,  their  herds  and  treasures,  their  sick  and  aged.  Besides 
the  military  chest,  and  the  private  fortunes  of  his  chiefs,  it  con- 
tained a  library  of  the  rarest  Arabian  manuscripts,  richly  bound, 
and  valued  at  5,000/.  It  was  captured  by  the  Due  d'Aumale  and 
a  small  force  of  French  cavalry,  through  the  treachery  of  the 
Sheik  Omer,  while  Abd-el-Kader  himself  was  engaged  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  country.  After  this  his  career  became  a  sheer  struggle 
for  existence,  but  a  struggle  in  which  defence  was  not  seldom 
changed  into  attack,  and  never  without  signal,  though  but 
momentary,  effect.  One  by  one  the  tribes  deserted,  some  to  their 
own  homes,  others  to  the  French  ranks.  The  Sultan  of  Morocco, 
long  neutral,  had  at  length  declared  against  him.  In  the  last 
mouth  of  1847  Abd-el-Kader  found  himself  at  the  head  of  no 
more  than  2,000  lighting  men,  confronting  a  Moorish  force  of 
50,000.  This  was  his  last  and  most  brilliant  action.  One  by  one 
he  charged  and  broke  through  the  three  divisions  of  the  Sultan's 
army,  aud  after  incredible  exertions  led  his  Deira,  or  household,  into 
French  territory.  There,  after  a  brief  but  anxious  period  of  doubt, 
he  resolved  011  surrender.    His  horsemen,  some  1,200  sabres  in  all 
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swore  to  follow  him  to  the  end,  but  further  resistance  he  knew 
meant  nothing  for  Algeria,  and  for  his  mother,  his  wife,  and 
children,  and  all  his  helpless  dependents,  meant  captivity,  insult, 
and  possibly  death.  But  surrender  should  be,  not  to  the  Moor, 
who  had  betrayed  him,  but  to  the  Franks,  who  had  fought 
him  in  open  warfare,  and  his  only  stipulation  should  be  a 
safe-conduct  for  himself,  his  family,  and  such  of  his  followers 
as  chose  to  share  his  exile,  to  some  other  Mussulman  country. 
"  Do  not  be  afraid,"  he  said,  when  a  doubt  was  raised  of 
the  good  faith  on  which  he  proposed  to  rely.  "  The  word  of 
the  French  is  one.  Either  they  will  not  pledge  their  -word  to 
its  fulfilment,  and  then  we  can  see  what  is  best  to  be  done  ;  or 
if  they  pledge  their  word,  they  will  keep  it."  Lamoriciere,  the 
French  general,  eagerly  agreed  to  the  Arab  conditions,  and  two 
days  afterwards  they  were  publicly  ratitied  by  the  Due  d'Aumale 
at  the  head  of  the  whole  French  force.  On  the  25th  of  December, 
1847,  Abd-el-Kader,  with  his  family  and  followers,  embarked  on 
board  a  French  frigate  for  Toulon,  on  his  way,  as  he  believed,  to 
bis  new  Eastern  home. 

Here  we  must  take  our  leave  of  Abd-el-Kader.  How  the  pro- 
mise given  by  the  French  generals  was  kept  by  the  French  King  is 
matter  of  history.  For  three  years  he  lived  a  prisoner  on  French  soil, 
treated,  indeed,  with  tolerable  consideration  and  respect,  but  still 
a  prisoner.  At  length,  in  1852,  he  was  set  free;  and  it  should  not 
be  forgotten  to  the  credit  of  one  in  whose  favour  these  latter  days 
have  found  so  little  to  say,  that  the  man  who  set  him  free,  and,  at 
the  first  moment  it  was  in  his  power,  repaired  so  grave  a  breach  of 
national  honour,  was  the  then  President  of  the  Republic,  Louis 
Napoleon.  After  a  brief  visit  to  the  French  capital,  he  sailed  for 
the  East.  Broussa  was  his  first  choice  ;  but  after  the  earthquake 
of  1855  he  fixed  his  home  at  Damascus. 


THE  AMERICAN  SPHINX. 

EVERY  people  has  its  Sphinx.  Ireland  is  ours,  and  Ireland 
devours,  in  the  course  of  time,  every  Government  which 
does  not  answer  her  questions.  Perhaps  these  riddles  are  like 
Praed's  enigma,  which  has  no  answer  ;  unanswered,  at  all  events, 
they  remain.  The  Sphinx  of  Russia  is  Nihilism,  a  rapacious 
monster.  France  has  dozens  of  Sphinxes,  whose  efforts,  perhaps, 
counteract  each  other.  America,  too,  has  her  enigmatic  maiden, 
with  the  Big  Blue  Lick  for  her  Cithreron.  A  great  and  pacific 
people  sits,  conjectural  and  contemplative,  at  the  feet  of  a  being 
known  to  American  literature  as  "  The  Young  Girl."  What  is 
the  nature  and  essence,  what  are  the  qualities,  of  that  latest  portent 
and  birth  of  time,  the  Young  Girl  ?  The  Americans  unfortunately 
neglected  to  "draw"  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  on  this  subject.  His 
reply  would  doubtless  have  been  both  trenchant  and  amusing.  He 
would  have  traced  the  qualities  of  the  Young  Girl  as  far  back 
as  the  ancestral  Pocahontas.  He  would  have  neglected  no 
circumstance  of  her  environment;  iced  water,  dentists,  juve- 
nile literature,  the  practice  or  pastime  of  Bunching,  surprise- 
parties  as  affecting  the  Young  Girl ;  the  Young  Girl  considered 
as  a  Bud,  the  Young  Girl  arrived  at  the  age  of  thirty ;  everything 
would  have  been  reckoned  up  and  appraised.  We  should  have 
enjoyed  an  estimate  of  the  Young  Girl  considered  as  the  blossom 
of  evolution  and  in  the  sum  of  her  relations  to  the  universe. 

The  great  opportunity  was  neglected,  but  every  other  effort  to 
fathom  the  abysmal  depths  of  the  Young  Girl's  personality  is  being 
conscientiously  made.  In  one  of  the  many  small  literary  papers 
which  flourish  in  the  soil  of  the  States,  we  lately  observed  an 
attempt  to  take  a  popular  vote  on  the  Young  Girl.  The  ma- 
chinery of  Universal  Suffrage  and  of  the  Plebiscite  was  employed. 
Headers  were  requested  to  furnish  their  estimate  of  the  Young 
Girl,  arranged  in  eight  distinct  categories.  The  Gidipus,  whose 
answers  best  coincided  with  the  solutions  of  other  inquirers,  was 
reckoned  as  the  winner  in  this  tournament  of  wits.  The  results 
rather  puzzled  even  the  Editor  of  the  Literary  Neivs.  We  quote 
Lis  own  statement,  which  is  philosophic  in  style,  but  somewhat 
obscure,  at  least  to  ourselves,  in  intention.  "  We  confess,"  says 
the  Editor,  "  to  an  error  of  judgment  in  submitting  the  entire 
list  of  characterizations  for  selection  and  vote  on  the  basis  of 
combinations"  (here  we  admit  that  we  lose  him)  "in  which 
the  jingle  of  the  eight  adjectives,  rather  than  the  justice 
of  individual  adjectives,  influenced  votes."  If  this  teaches 
an  English  student  of  social  metaphysics  nothing  else,  at  least 
it  enables  him  to  feel  that  the  problem  thus  mooted  is  difficult 
and  complex,  and  not  unworthy,  even  as  mere  intellectual 
gymnastics,  of  the  study  of  all  thoughtful  men.  Macaulay, 
according  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Morrison's  recent  biography,  was  rather 
proud  of  himself  when  he  could  not  uudersiaud  Kant.  This  was 
a  very  "insular''  trait  in  Macaulay;  and  we  are  humbled,  not 
elevated,  in  our  own  conceit  by  our  entire  failure  to  tackle  even 
the  enunciation  of  the  problem  of  the  Young  Girl.  Had  we  been 
asked  to  sum  up  the  Young  Girl's  character  in  one  word,  we  might 
have  pronounced  her  snappy.  But  pne  analyst  of  the  popular 
vote  (analysing  votes  is  as  favourite  a  pastime  in  the  New  as  in 
the  Old  World  after  an  election)  reckons  up  the  Young  Girl,  or 
"  the  Typical  American  Girl,"  as  the  Literary  Netcs  calls  her, 
thus: — Of  self-reliance  she  has  twenty-two  parts — or,  at  least, 
twenty-two  voters  recognize  her  self-reliance.  Of  independence 
she  has  twenty-one  ;  of  intelligence,  eleven ;  of  frankness  and 
practical  character,  ten  each.  Of  brightness  she  possesses  nine 
parts,  and  no  fewer  of  vivacity ;  she  has  seven  of  wit,  and  six  of 


energy,  affection,  ambition,  modesty,  and  versatility.  Thus  she  is 
exactly  thrice  as  independent  and  self-reliant  as  she  is  witty 
or  modest  (if  the  voters  are  not  in  error),  and  she  is  only 
half  as  intelligent  as  she  is  self-reliant;  while  she  is  three 
times  and  a  fraction  more  independent  than  she  is  affectionate. 
Only  one  voter  (we  follow  the  analysis  of  a  correspondent  of  the 
Literary  Neivs)  makes  her  a  Christian,  three  say  she  is  coquettish, 
only  two  aver  she  is  chaste  ;  while  but  one  outnumbered  thinker 
credits  her  with  common  sense,  one  with  being  educated,  one 
with  being  "  ignorant  of  evil,"  and  one  with  the  virtue  of  eco- 
nomy. One  calculator  thinks  the  Young  Girl  scrupulous,  and  one 
that  she  is  womanly.  There  seem  to  have  been  two  plebiscites  on 
this  engrossing  question  (what  problem  can  more  fitly  exercise  a 
nation's  mind  ?),  and  the  last  answer  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
following  set  of  qualities.  The  Typical  American  Girl  is  Self- 
Reliant  (41),  Independent  (29),  Intelligent  (20),  Frank  (15), 
Bright  (14),  Generous  or  Impulsive  (13).  These  are  the  Young 
Girl's  six  most  prominent  qualities. 

We  trust  the  voters  wrong  their  Young  Girl.  It  would  be 
agreeable  to  suppose  that  she  is  in  chief  honest,  pretty,  affection- 
ate, womanly,  charming  ;  but  all  these  adjectives  come  low  down 
in  the  list  of  votes.  We  must  presume,  then,  that,  as  far  as  a 
popular  vote  can  settle  the  matter,  the  riddle  of  the  American 
Sphinx  is  answered.  The  Young  Girl  is  a  being  who  can  go 
everywhere  and  do  everything,  like  the  British  Army.  She  is 
Independent,  Intelligent,  and,  in  a  less  notable  degree,  Bright. 
Mr.  Swinburne  speaks  of  a  golden  future  age, 

When  the  Devil's  riddle  is  mastered, 
When  the  galley-bench  creaks  with  a  Pope. 

If  we  could  but  fondly  believe  that  the  Young  Girl's  riddle  is 
mastered,  we  might  dispense  with  the  entertainment  of  seeing  a 
Pope  pull  an  oar  in  the  galleys.    The  American  novel  would  take 
what  is  technically  styled  a  new  departure.    Readers  would  not 
be  compelled  to  study  nine  hundred  pages  of  analysis  of  Young 
Girl  to  twenty  of  story  and  incident.    In  the  meantime  a  great 
deal  of  light  (if  the  quotation  were  not  so  hackneyed  we  might 
say  "  dry  light ")  is  thrown  on  the  Young  Girl  in  her  native  seat 
by  a  paper  of  Mr.  Henry  James's.    He  contributes  to  the  Century 
Magazine  a  new  "  Bundle  of  Letters,"  a  set  of  studies  in  corre- 
spondence called  The  Point  of  Vieio.    Among  other  writers  we 
are  introduced  to  a  Miss  Sturdy,  who  has  left  Italy  for  the  States, 
and,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  Florence,  describes  the  manners  and 
education  of  the  young  as  observed  at  Newport.   In  the  first  place,, 
the  young,  like  Mr.  Warner,  "  do  not  speak  English."  "  America  is 
crowding  it  out.''    Surely  that  phrase  is  an  illustration  of  the 
evil  censured  by  Miss  Sturdy.    She  goes  on,  "  All  the  children 
speak  American,  and  as  a  child's  language  it  is  dreadfully  rough. 
Of  course,  a  people  of  fifty  millions,  who  have  invented  a  new- 
civilization,  have  a  right  to  a  language  of  their  own.  .  .  .  But 
I  wish  they  had  made  it  as  pretty  as  the  mother  language,  from 
which,  after  all,  it  is  more  or  less  derived" — very  much,  we  may 
add,  as  Belgian  is  derived  from  French.    "  They  tell  me  it's  more 
expressive,  and  yet  some  admirable  things  have  been  said  in  the 
Queen's  English."  We  propose,  on  some  future  occasion,  to  return 
to  this  philological  question,  and  analyse,  into  its  component 
German,   French,   provincial,   negro,   Red  Indian,  and  slang 
elements,  with  its  residue  of  English,  the  language  described  by 
Miss  Sturdy.    In  the  meantime  let  us  remark  that,  according  to 
this  observer,  the  dialect  spoken  by  the  Young  Girl  in  childhood 
"  is  dreadfully  rough."  Perhaps  its  dreadful  roughness  contributes 
to  the  independence  and  self-reliance  which  afterwards  enter  so 
largely  (according  to  native  evidence)  into  the  character  of  the 
Young  Girl.    Miss  Sturdy  goes  on  to  say  that  her  little  nephews 
(with  whom  we  have  nothing  to  do)  "  have  the  vocal  inflections  of 
little  newsboys,"  while  the  "  chatter  "  of  her  niece  of  sixteen  (almost 
a  Young  Girl)  "isn't  a  pleasant  sound."  She  then  enters  on  matter  of 
more  importance,  declaring  that  "  the  young  people  are  eating  us 
up ;  there  is  nothing  in  America  but  the  young  people.  The 
country  is  made  for  the  rising  generation ;  life  is  arranged  for 
them  ;  they  are  the  destruction  of  society.    People  talk  of  them, 
consider  them,  defer  to  them,  bow  down  to  them.     They  are 
always  present,  and  whenever  they  are  present,  there  is  an  end  to 
everything  else."    These  strictures,  of  course,  are  to  be  understood 
as  dramatic.    They  are  not  Mr.  James's  opinions,  but  the  opinions 
of  a  middle-aged,  unmarried  lady,  corrupted,  no  doubt,  by  resi- 
dence in  Europe.     Miss  Sturdy  says  "  it  is  a  young  ladies' 
country."    Young  ladies,  if  they  are  not  the  measure  of  the  uni- 
verse, set  the  standard  of  conversation.   Nothing  may  be  said  that 
is  unfit  for  the  ears  of  the  Young  Girl,  who  (according  to^ 
one  solitary  voter)  is  "  ignorant  of  evil."    As  talk  is  more 
innocent  in  America  than  in  Europe,  Miss  Sturdy  finds  that 
"  manners  are  more  innocent  too.    The  young  girls  are  let  loose 
in  the  world,  and  the  world  gets  more  good  of  it  than  ces  de- 
moiselles get  harm."     The  young  girls  "  are  wonderfully  simple, 
and  the  reason  is  that  Society  protects  them  instead  of  setting 
traps  for  them."    Hence  the  simplicity  of  Miss  Annie  P.  Miller, 
otherwise  known  as  Daisy,  astonished  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
Hence,  too,  as  we  learned  from  a  recent  story,  a  girl  can  drive 
a  sleigh  till  nearly  midnight  with  a  man,  and  then  take  him 
home  after  her  family  have  gone  to  bed — we  mean  "retired." 
This  very  word  "  retired  "  shows  the  purity  of  American  society. 
Gifted    Hopkins  wrote   an  ode  "  To  Myra  Retiring " ;  while 
Hookes  called  his  verses  on  a  similar  topic  "  To  Amanda  Going  to 
Bed."    But  it  is  only  in  this  sense  that  the  Young  Girl  can  ever 
be  spoken  of  as  "  retiring,"  if  we  may  judge,  as  we  are  striving  to 
do,  by  native  evidence.    To  return  to  the  great  theme.  Miss 
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Sturdy  says  that,  when  the  American  system  of  treating  young 
girls  succeeds,  the  girls  are  charming;  "-when  it  does  not,  the 
failure  is  disastrous."  When  the  American  girl  is  not  a  great 
success,  "she  is  a  great  'warning'."  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say 
that  in  Europe  we  have  only  seen  the  great  successes.  But,  if 
failures  there  be,  and  if  warnings  there  be,  we  imagine  that  they 
fail  from  possessing  rather  too  much  aplomb  and  a  superfluous 
amount  of  independence  and  self-reliance.  In  short,  if  we  may 
sum  up  the  result  of  our  reflections  on  American  literary  studies 
of  the  Young  Girl,  we  should  say  that  she  incurs  the  danger  of 
being  a  little  spoiled.  "  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  doubt  if  it  is 
wise  to  set  any  dog  on  a  pedestal  like  that,"  says  the  bio- 
grapher of  the  Black  Poodle.  And  we  doubt  whether  it  is  wise 
to  set  any  maiden  on  a  pedestal  like  that  which,  as  far  as 
our  information  goes,  is  occijpied  by  the  Young  Girl.  Aris- 
totle and  Plato,  who  did  not  always  agree,  were  at  one,  we 
think,  about  some  of  the  features  of  "the  ultimate  democracy." 
And  one  feature  was  the  license  and  exorbitant  demands  of 
children  and  young  people.  "  The  little  boys  kick  your  shins  and 
the  little  girls  slap  your  face,"  says  Miss  Sturdy.  Well,  we  have 
known  them  do  no  less  in  Eugland,  when  they  were  left  to  their 
artless  impulses.  But,  Miss  Sturdy  goes  on,  "  There  is  an  immense 
literature  entirely  addressed  to  them,  in  which  the  kicking  of 
shins  and  slapping  of  faces  is  much  recommended."  To  end  with 
a  quotation  from  Poe,  Columbia's  most  tuneful  child,  "  can  this  be 
right?"  We  doubt  it  very  much,  and  cannot  but  feel  that  a 
little  snubbing  would  do  even  the  Young  Girl  some  moral 
good. 


EARLY  CHRISTIANITY  AND  CLASS  INFLUENCE. 

THERE  is  not  perhaps  anything  very  new  in  the  discussion  of  the 
relative  attitude  of  different  classes  of  citizens  in  the  Roman 
Empire  towards  the  early  preachers  of  the  Gospel  contributed  by 
Mr.  G.  O.Clarke  to  the  Contemporary  Review  for  this  month.  He 
does  not  indeed  claim  originality,  and  specially  acknowledges  his 
indebtedness  to  three  unquestionably  valuable  works  bearing  on 
his  subject,  M.  Beugnot's  Dest.i~uct.ion  of  Paganism,  M.  Boissier's 
Religion  of  Home  from  Augustus  to  the  Antonines,  and  M. 
Wallon's  History  of  Ancient  Slavery.  But  he  has  brought  to- 
gether ii..  a  compact  and  handy  form  some  of  the  main  points 
illustrating  the  influence  of  class  on  the  success  or  failure  of  early 
Christianity,  partly  indeed  such  as  might  have  been  reasonably 
anticipated  betorehaud,  but  partly  dependent  on  the  exceptional  or 
rather  unique  circumstances  of  the  case.  It  is  always  to  be 
expected  that  a  class  of  society  more  closely  bound  up  than  other 
classes  with  the  existing  order  of  things  will  be  the  most 
sensitive  to  innovation  and  most  bitterly  hostile  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  order,  while  another  class  whose  ties  are  looser  or 
which  is  already  out  of  harmony  with  the  established  system 
will  be  less  keen  in  its  antagonism,  if  not  actually  ready  to  parley 
with  the  enemy.  This  is  obvious  to  begin  with,  but  there 
were  also  peculiarities  both  in  the  character  of  the  Gospel 
itself  and  the  condition  of  the  various  sections  of  the  community 
to  whom  it  made  its  appeal,  which  could  not  fail  materially  to 
affect  their  attitude  towards  it.  as  tending  in  lact  at  once  to 
sharpen  the  antagonism  of  the  ruling  class  and  to  conciliate  the 
sympathy  of  the  lower  orders,  especially  the  lowest  of  all.  And 
Mr.  Clarke  is  undoubtedly  right  in  saying  that  at  the  root  alike  of 
the  antagonism  and  the  sympathy  lies  that  proclamation  of  a 
Kingdom — "  the  kingdom  of  heaven  " — which  so  conspicuously 
marks  the  teaching  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity  and  of  His 
Apostles;  all  the  more  so  because  prominent  among  the  duties 
enjoined  on  the  subjects  of  this  new  kingdom  are  such  as 
"  humility,  non-resistance  of  evil,  pardon  of  injuries,"  and,  he 
might  have  added,  purity  and  obedience  ;  in  short,  the  practice  of 
those. passive,  or  as  they  are  sometimes  called  feminine,  virtues, 
which,  because  they  had  been  thrust  into  the  background  or 
wholly  ignored  in  the  old  Pagan  ideal  of  excellence,  was  pointedly 
insisted  upon  in  Evangelical  teaching.  What  he  means  by  adding 
that  the  privileges  of  this  new  kingdom  were  "conveyed  by  no 
symbols  or  mysterious  rites  "  we  do  not  understand.  Consider- 
ing the  use  of  the  Sacraments  and  the  discipline  arcani  in  the 
Early  Church,  we  should  have  thought  the  opposite  statement 
much  nearer  the  truth,  but  it  is  an  obiter  dictum  which  has  no 
bearing  on  the  general  argument,  and  need  not  be  dwelt  upon 
here. 

It  is  natural  to  take  Rome  as  the  microcosm  and  representative 
centre  of  the  Pagan  society  of  the  day,  and  accordingly  the  writer 
turns  first  to  the  upper  classes  of  Roman  society.  Such  an 
aristocracy  was  not  likely  to  look  favourably  on  a  religion  which 
professed  to  make  all  things  new,  and  proclaimed  the  equality  of 
all  men  in  the  sight  of  God.  It  struck  at  the  very  root  of  their 
existence  as  a  caste.    Nor  was  that  all: — 

Again,  the  supremacy  of  the  Romans  as  a  people  and  of  the  aristocracy 
as  a  class,  had  been  gained  on  the  battle-tield  and  by  the  exhibition  of 
Such  qualities  as  valour,  perseverance,  and  self-discipline — not  in  the 
Academy  or  under  the  Porch,  by  intellectual  acumen  or  the  exercise  of 
an  introspective  faculty.  Thus  they  were  at  once  little  adapted  for  the 
apprehension  of  spiritual  truths,  and  fully  conscious  of  a  greatness  specially 
their  own  ;  of  a  gravity,  dignity,  and  self-restraint,  fitting  them  for  what 
they  regarded  as  their  paramount  duty — the  task  of  ruling  those  tliey  had 
subdued.  To  such,  the  doctrine  of  repentance  as  a  requisite  for  admission 
into  the  Kingdom,  and  the  announcement  that,  their  devotion  to  the  good 
of  the  Republic  notwithstanding,  they  were  bound  to  confess  themselves 
sinners  in  the  sight  of  the  Deity,  and  would  one  day  be  judged  by  the  Mau 
He  had  appointed,  were  things  novel  and  strange. 


And  to  these  social  and  moral  grounds  of  antipathy  was  added  a 
political  one,  which  would  be  still  more  strongly  operative  on  the 
dominant  temper  of  mind  and  habits  of  thought  fostered  by  cen- 
turies of  the  Statecraft  of  imperial  Rome.  For  in  the  Roman 
system  the  State  was  everything,  the  individual  almost  nothing. 
To  minds  of  this  type  the  majesty  of  Rome  was  a  sacred  matter, 
indeed  the  most  sacred  of  which  they  had  any  cognizance,  and 
"  with  this  sacredness  the  notion  of  the  Kingdom  seemed  to  clash, 
savouring,  as  it  did,  of  an  imperium  in  imperio."  They  had  an 
instinctive  sense,  fully  justified  by  the  event,  that  such  prin- 
ciples as  those  propounded  by  the  new  teachers  could  not  fail 
in  the  long  run,  if  consistently  carried  out,  to  interfere  with  the 
majesty  and  even  imperil  the  supremacy  of  Rome,  true  though 
it  be  that  the  early  preachers  of  the  Gospel  were  wholly  innocent 
of  political  aims  orambition.  Thisfeeling,  which  virtually  involved 
a  charge  of  treason — Icesa  tnajestas — against  Christianity,  would  be 
most  keenly  realized  not.  by  the  worst  Emperors,  but  the  best,  who 
therefore  often  became  the  most  ruthless  persecutors  of  the  Church. 
For  it  is  surely  a  very  one-sided  statement  of  Dr.  Arnold's,  in  his 
Inaugural  Lecture  on  Modern  History,  that  "  the  Christians  were 
punished  [only]  for  their  resolute  nonconformity  to  the  laws  and 
customs  of  Rome,  and  as  men  who,  by  their  principles  and  lives, 
seemed  to  condemn  the  common  principles  and  practice  of  man- 
kind. They  were  punished,"  he  adds,  "  not  as  men  who  might 
change  the  laws  of  Rome  hereafter,  but  as  men  who  disobeyed 
them  now."  But  this  present  disobedience  consisted  chielly 
in  their  "resolute  nonconformity"  to  the  Established  religion, 
and  this  peculiarity — which  they  shared  with  the  Jews,  who 
nevertheless  were  tolerated — need  not  alone  have  been  so  un- 
pardonable a  crime  under  an  Empire  whose  cosmopolitan  pantheon 
sheltered  nearly  every  variety  of  cult,  while  all  alike  were  re- 
garded, in  the  words  of  Gibbon,  as  equally  false  to  the  philosopher 
and  useful  to  the  magistrate.  It  was  the  exceptional  incom- 
patibility of  this  "  execrabilis  superslitio"  with  the  multitude  of 
incongruous  rites,  old  and  new,  which  jostled  one  another  in  the 
shrines  of  Rome,  that  unfitted  it  for  sharing  the  same  con- 
temptuous tolerance.  Its  inflexibility  and  exclusivenesa  were  felt 
to  be  both  an  insult  and  a  menace.  And  what  explains  the 
persecution  of  the  Christians  will  a  fortiori  explain  the  in- 
tense hostility  of  the  higher  classes  towards  them.  "  Like  the 
Brahmin  of  India,  the  Roman  aristocrat,  on  joining  the  ranks  of 
the  Christians,  lost  caste,  family,  and  friends;  loosed  even  the 
bonds  of  freedmeu  and  slaves."  And  hence,  after  the  nominal 
conversion  of  the  Empire  we  still  find  St.  Ambrose  expressly  com- 
mending the  courage  of  a  man  of  illustrious  descent — Paulmus  of 
Nola,  Roman  senator,  and  ex-Governor  of  Campania — on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  conversion.  There  had  of  course  been  many  aristocratic 
converts  in  earlier  days ;  Prudentius  reckons  up  six  senatorial  and 
six  hundred  noble  families  as  having  embraced  the  faith.  But 
still  such  conversions  were  the  exception,  not  the  rule. 

If  we  turn,  however,  to  the  lower  class  of  the  urban  population- 
free  operatives,  artisans,  and  labourers— the  picture  is  exactly  re- 
versed. What  to  their  masters  were  impediments,  to  them  were  in- 
ducements to  the  reception  of  the  new  faith.  Their  ordinary  life  was 
one  of  hard  and  unremunerative  toil,  and  for  the  Slate  and  the  8tate 
religion  the}'  cared  little  ;  it  was  not  sacred  to  them :  nor  had  thev 
any  tincture  of  such  philosophical  sciolism  as  might  prompt  them 
to  resent  "  the  foolishness  of  the  Cross."  On  the  other  hand  a 
religion  which  proclaimed  the  equality  of  all  men,  preached  the 
dignity  of  manual  labour,  and  promised  a  future  recompense  to  the 
sutiering  and  oppressed,  had  a  message  and  a  meaning  tor  them 
not  hard  to  understand.  And  still  more  of  course  does  this  hold 
good  of  a  yet  lower  class,  the  huge  slave  population  of  the  mighty 
capital.  In  the  greatness,  the  majesty,  even  the  religion  ol  the 
State,  the  slave  had  neither  part  nor  lot ;  he  "  had  not  even  the 
right  of  a  religion  let t  him,  being,  as  the  Roman  Senate  was  once 
reminded,  religiousless."  The  idea  of  a  kingdom  all  whose 
citizens  had  equal  rights,  "  barbarians,  Scythians,  bond  or 
free,"  where  slaves  might  become  priests  or  bishops  and 
thus  take  rank  above  their  masters,  so  far  from  presenting 
a  stumbling-block,  was  to  him  unspeakably  attractive.  Some 
idea  of  the  effect  likely  to  be  produced  by  Christian  teaching  on 
men  of  this  class  may  be  gained  from  what  is  indeed  simply  a 
romance,  and  in  some  respects  a  very  unhistorical  romance, 
One&imm.  The  danger  was  lest  conversions  of  this  kind 
should  be  hollow  or  insincere,  and  hence  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem 
enjoined  special  examination  and  scrutiny  before  receiving  slaves 
into  the  Ctiurch.  The  same  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the 
language  of  St.  Paul,  who  according  to  one  interpretation  of  a 
disputed  passage  even  advised  slaves  when  offered  their  freedom 
to  remain  as  they  were.  And  the  frequent  apostasy  of  slaves, 
especially  after  the  ages  of  persecution,  points  in  the  same  dnec- 
tion.  However,  Church  history  clearly  proves  that  to  them  the 
Gospel  message  came  home  with  a  peculiarly  persuasive  and 
often,  no  doubt,  a  very  real  and  abiding  power : — 

From  "  those  of  Ca;sar's  household"  and  the  Colossian  fugitive  on 
whose  behalf  the  Apostle  Paul  pleaded  so  lovingly,  down  to  the  unknown, 
unchronicled  multitude  included  in  St.  Jerome's""  vilis  plebicula, '  .-hives 
occupied  no  small  space  in  the  ranks  of  the  Church.  Conspicuous,  in  the 
churches,  for  gravity,  innocence,  and  simplicity  of  manners,  thev  contri- 
buted many  a  name  to  the  roll  of  martyrs;  in  private,  furnishiecfmany  an 
instance  of  the  confession  of  Christ,  in*  the  contempt  they  met  with  from 
brother-slaves  often  of  inferior  rank  to  themselves  ;  in  the  imprisonment, 
starvation,  and  cruel  deaths  they  underwent  at  the  hands  of  autocratic 
masters.  Nor  did  the  slave  only  sutler  for  his  religion  ;  his  verv  condition 
marked  out  for  him  a  special  sphere  of  usefulness.  In  the  Pagan  household 
no  outsider  possessed  such  opportunities  of  disseminating  the  faith  as  the 
Christian  slave  who  was  a  member  of  it.  whether  as  physician  to  the  family 
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or  tutor  to  the  children,  or  as  a  slave  amongst  fellow-slaves.  He  held  office 
too  in  the  Church  as  priest  and  deacon  ;  the  ranks  of  the  clergy  being 
indeed  in  the  fourth  century  crowded  with  members  of  his  class,  manu- 
mitted or  engaged  in  actual  service. 

There  was  one  class  of  citizens,  however,  not  belonging  to  the 
higher  bat  the  lower  rank,  to  whom,  as  we  are  reminded  to  this  day 
by  the  very  name  of  Pagan,  the  Gospel  message  did  not  at  once 
commend  itself.  The  pagani,  or  peasants  and  villagers,  refused  to 
listen  to  the  new  teachers,  and  in  parts  of  Northern  Italy  not  un- 
frequently  put  them  to  death.  They  did  not  of  course  share  the 
social  and  political  antipathies  of  the  Roman  aristocracy,  and  knew 
little  of  the  majesty  of  the  Empire,  but  they  had,  what  their  rulers 
had  not,  a  strong  and  genuine,  if  not  very  intelligent,  belief  in  the 
rites  of  their  old  religion.  It  was  not  till  some  centuries  later,  when 
the  Church  had  learnt  from  experience  to  accommodate  herself  to 
the  needs  and  character  of  the  rural  population,  and  when,  as  it 
has  since  been  expressed,  a  kind  of  compromise  was  effected,  that 
the  great  mass  of  them  could  be  won  over,  either  in  Italy  or  else- 
where. In  Mr.  Clarke's  words,  "  the  Christian  saint  had  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  Pagan  deity,  the  holy  day  of  the  Church  for  the 
Pagan  festival,  and  the  Pagan  temple  converted  into  the  Christian 
church."  A  curious  illustration  of  this  system  of  compromise 
may  be  found  in  the  instructions  of  Gregory  the  Great  to  St. 
Augustine  as  to  the  best  method  of  dealing  with  the  unconverted 
Saxon  population  in  England,  recorded  by  Bede.  Nor  can  the 
principle  he  reasonably  condemned.  One  of  the  stock  arguments 
against  Popery  in  the  last  century,  based  on  the  analogy  be- 
tween details  of  Roman  and  of  Jewish  or  Pagan  ceremonial,  has 
long  since  been  dropped  by  all  respectable  controversialists,  for 
the  obvious  reason  that  it  proves  too  much.  All  religions, 
as  such,  must  necessarily  have  a  good  deal  in  common,  and  it 
would  be  an  objection  to  any  new  religion,  not  a  recommenda- 
tion, that  it  was  wholly  unlike  all  that  had  been  known  before. 
Whether  this  method  of  accommodation  was  carried  too  far  in 
the  medireval  Church  is  a  separate  question  which  does  not 
concern  us  here.  But  the  principle  was  equally  recognized 
in  the  early  Church  when  the  Jewish  Passover  was  merged 
in  the  Feast  of  the  Resurrection,  and  Christinas  took  the  place 
of  the  Pagan  Saturnalia  and  Solstitia ;  it  had  indeed  been  ex- 
emplified by  the  Founder  of  Christianity  in  the  adoption  of  the 
rite  of  baptism,  for  which  precedents  might  be  cited  both  in  Jewish 
and  other  existing  religious  usages.  There  can  be  no  doubt  however 
that  the  Church  was  more  chary  in  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple during  the  first  ages,  while  Paganism  in  its  most  idolatrous 
and  licentious  forms  was  still  a  living  power  in  the  world.  This 
caution  may  have  been  unavoidable,  but  it  greatly  increased  for  the 
time  the  difficulty  of  evangelizing  the  rural  populations.  With 
the  poor  of  great  cities  the  Gospel  found  ready  acceptance;  to 
the  poor  in  country  districts  it  was  generally  preached  in  vain. 
They  could  not  brook  the  stern  admonition  to  burn  what  they 
adored  as  the  primary  condition  of  learning  a  more  excellent  faith. 
And  the  dogged  resistance  of  the  peasant  class  to  the  Church's 
teaching  helps  to  explain  a  fact,  proved  by  abundant  evidence,  which 
yet  is  apt  to  be  forgotten,  as  it  does  not  lie  on  the  surface  of  history  ; 
we  mean  the  steady  survival  of  Paganism  throughout  a  large  propor- 
tion, probably  a  majority  of  the  population,  for  centuries  alter  Chris- 
tianity had  become  the  authorized  religion  of  the  Empire.  The 
story  of  the  professing  convert  who  continued  to  make  his  bow  to 
the  statue  of  Jupiter,  in  case  his  day  should  return,  illustrates  the 
same  lact  from  another  point  of  view.  And  this  uneasy  suspicion 
as  to  the  stability  of  the  new  faith  was  based  on  a  consciousness  of 
the  partial  and  imperfect  eradication  of  the  old  one.  The  fiasco 
of  the  Emperor  Julian  must  have  crushed  all  consistent  hope  or 
fear  of  a  Pagan  revival,  but  Julian  had  been  long  in  his  grave 
before  his  dying  exclamation  was  completely  verified,  and  Chris- 
tianity had  triumphed  all  along  the  line.  That  result  could  only 
be  achieved  when  it  had  conquered,  not  only  one  or  two,  but  all 
the  various  classes,  with  their  divergent  interests,  sentiments,  and 
habits  of  thought,  into  which  the  society  of  the  Empire  was 
divided. 


A  MEDITATIVE  YACHTSMAN. 

THAT  excommunicated  class  of  men  and  things,  le  genre 
ennuyeux,  is  a  very  wide  one,  and  within  it  are  compre- 
hended, generally  speaking,  the  writings  of  those  who  have  offered 
to  the  world  such  account  as  they  could  give  of  the  thoughts 
concerning  many  matters  which  passed  through  their  minds  with- 
out much  attempt  at  order,  arrangement,  or  compression.  The 
impressions  and  ideas  of  a  reflective  man,  jotted  down  just  as 
they  were  received  or  occurred  to  him,  usually  fail  to  interest 
readers,  who,  without  attempting  to  criticize  severely,  are  bored 
by  what  seems  to  them  rambling  and  incoherent  discourse,  with 
a  few  good  things  at  rare  intervals.  In  this,  as  in  so  many  other 
cases,  the  well-kuown  remark  applies,  and  easy  writing  makes  un- 
commonly hard  reading.  There  are  exceptions,  however,  and  now 
and  then  a  work  of  this  kind  may  actually  be  what  its  writer 
thought  it  would  be,  amusing  and  readable ;  and  amongst 
examples  of  successful  books  of  this  order  must  be  classed  a 
work  which,  under  the  title  of  Flotsam  and  Jetsam  (London : 
W.  H.  Allen  and  Co.),  Mr.  Thomas  Gibson  Bowles,  "  Master 
Mariner,"  has  recently  offered  to  the  world.  His  book,  it  is  true, 
is  not  so  simple  nor  so  carelessly  put  together  as  it  may  seem 
to  some  readers.  Mr.  Bowles  is  a  practised  writer ;  and  any  one 
who  attempted  to  imitate  his  apparently  artless  style  of  compo- 


sition would  rind  that  it  was  not  by  any  means  so  easy  as  it 
seemed  ;  but  practised  writers  have  produced  works  of  this  kind 
before,  and  they  have  gone  down  like  lead.  Mr.  Bowles's  work, 
on  the  contrary,  appears  to  have,  if  a  nautical  metaphor  may  be 
allowed,  a  large  reserve  of  buoyaney.  Disconnected  he  may  be ; 
hasty,  paradoxical,  given  to  wide  generalizations  based  on  a 
very  slight  foundation  of  facts ;  but  he  avoids  the  one  unpardon- 
able sin,  and  is  never  dull. 

His  book  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  record  of  the  thoughts  that 
occurred  to  him  while  taking  his  yacht  about  the  Channel  and 
enjoying  perfect  solitude  in  harbour.  It  is  worth  notice  that, 
though  he  rather  wilfully  describes  himself  on  the  title-page  as  a 
master  mariner,  and  possesses  that  remarkable  diploma,  a  'Board 
of  Trade  certificate,  which  solemnly  entitles  a  man  to  do  what  he 
is  perfectly  entitled  to  do  without  it,  he  is  careful  to  explain  in 
the  first  line  of  his  preface  that  he  is  not  a  sailor;  the  fact 
being  that,  having  seen  a  great  deal  more  of  the  sea  than  most 
yachtsmen,  he  has  learnt  what  real  sailors  are,  and  how  very 
far  below  them  the  amateur  must  usually  be;  a  degree  of 
knowledge,  be  it  observed,  which  has  been  attained  by  but 
few  of  those  who  are  given  to  yachting.  If,  however,  Mr. 
Bowles  is  not  justified  in  calling  himself  a  sailor  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word,  he  certainly  must  have  attained  very  respect- 
able skill,  as  it  seems  from  his  book  that  he  sailed  his  vessel 
himself  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  duly  found  his  position  by  observa- 
tion when  he  could  get  sights,  and  got  into  difficulties  and  out  of 
them  just  as  a  professional  sailing  master  might  have  done.  His 
book,  however,  though  it  deals  with  the  sea,  contains  compara- 
tively little  about  yachting.  There  are  none  of  the  technicalities 
commonly  so  much  loved  by  writers  on  this  subject,  who  on  paper 
are  far  more  nautical  than  seamen,  and  the  author  does  not  even 
describe  his  yacht,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  the  Billy  Bab%, 
happily  derived  of  course  from  Billy  Buoy.  On  board  this  vesseJ 
Mr.  Bowles  first  began  to  record  his  thoughts  in  May  1874,  when 
he  found  himself  at  Cowes  with  three  North  Sea  fishermen  for  his 
sole  companions.  From  Cowe3  he  went  to  Poole ;  and  from  there 
apparently  for  a  cruise  in  the  Channel,  touching  at  ports  on  both 
coasts ;  after  which  voyage  he  made  for  the  stream  which  sailors 
always  call  "the  river,"  as  though  there  were  no  other  in  the 
world,  and  anchored  off  Greenwich.  During  this  sailing  to  and 
fro,  and  while  his  craft  was  in  harbour,  a  great  number  of  ideas 
occurred  to  him  and  were  duly  recorded,  but  we  cannot  attempt 
to  give  an  account  of  them,  as  he  is  so  discursive  a  writer  that 
any  summary  of  what  he  says  would  be  unmeaning.  One  reflec- 
tion of  his  may,  however,  be  noticed  as  being  thoughtful  and  true. 
He  is  justly  severe  on  the  abominable  misgovemment  or  non- 
government of  the  Thames.  Speaking  in  a  slightly*  inconsequent 
manner,  as  men  not  uncommonly  do  when  they  are  justly  wroth, 
he  says  that  "  the  Thames  is  the  only  great  river  in  the  world, 
where  there  are  no  regulations  for  traffic,  and  nobody  to  enforce 
them."  He  is  not  quite  correct  in  his  first  statement,  as  there  are 
regulations  of  some  kind,  but  practically  he  is  right,  as  they 
are  hardly  ever  enforced.  Attention  was  called  to  this  subject  some 
years  ago  by  the  terrible  collision  between  the  Bywell  Castle  and 
the  Princess  Alice,  when  six  hundred  lives  were  lo3t,  and  the 
Englishman's  usual  remedy  for  all  human  ills  was  sought.  A 
Committee  was  appointed,  and  this  body  duly  held  sittings,  heard 
evidence,  and  presented  a  Report.  By  the  time,  however,  that  the 
Report  was  ready  people  had  ceased  to  trouble  themselves  about 
the  hapless  holiday-makers  who  were  drowned  off  Tripcock  Point, 
and  naturally  such  a  trifling  matter  as  the  navigation  of  a  river 
which  receives  more  than  nine  million  tons  of  shipping  in  a  year- 
was  not  likely  to  arouse  much  public  interest.  After  some  dis- 
cussion the  subject  was  allowed  to  drop,  and,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  there  has  been  no  legislation,  though  the  Thames  Conser- 
vancy did,  if  we  remember  rightly,  go  through  the  form  of  issuing- 
certain  amended  rules.  Mr.  Bowles  had  some  experience  of  the 
blessings  of  freedom  in  the  Thames,  as  his  yacht  was  run  into  more 
than  once.  After  this  he  became  even  more  meditative  thaD 
before. 

From  Greenwich  he  betook  himself  again  to  the  Channel,  and 
sailed  about  in  it,  handling  and  navigating  his  little  vessel  ex- 
tremely well  seemingly,  and  pondering  on  many  things.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  season  he  got  to  Cowes,  and  when  at  anchor 
there  was  struck  by  an  original  idea,  being  probably  the  first 
person  whom  Cowes  has  inspired  in  this  manner ;  and  as  the 
passage  iu  which  he  records  what  seems  a  paradox,  but  really  has 
a  good  deal  of  truth,  is  a  good  specimen  of  his  style,  and  of 
the  quaint  manner  of  putting  his  ideas  which  characterizes  his 
work,  we  will  give  it  in  full.  A  propus  of  nothing  in  particular, 
he  begins  a  chapter  thus: — 

"  I  always  speak  of  people  as  I  find  them  "  strikes  me  as  being  about  the 
most  selfish  and  cowardly  excuse  that  ever  stole  the  garb  of  generosity.  It 
amounts  to  this  :  that  for  me  there  is  to  be  no  such  creature  as  a  thief 
who  has  not  stolen  my  property,  no  traitor  who  lias  not  betrayed  me,  no 
perjurer  who  has  not  foresworn  himself  to  me,  no  adulterer  who  has  not  run 
away  with  my  wife,  no  wickedness  in  the  world  at  all  unless  I  have  suffered 
by  it ;  that,  in  short,  I  am  bound  to  sell  myself  to  the  Father  of  Lies,  and 
lie  about  all  men  knowingly — about  all  men,  unless  they  have  redeemed 
me  from  the  necessity  of  so  doing  by  inflicting  upon  me  some  injury  which 
justifies  me  in  avenging  myself  by  telling  the  truth  about  them.  Kather 
it  seems  to  me  should  we  beware  of  people  as  we  find  them,  for  that  is 
usually  as  they  are  not.  Claude  Duval  once  danced  a  minuet  on  Hounslow 
Heath,  yet  many  would  be  surprised  if  he  were  to  be  spoken  of  as  an  excel- 
lent dancer  anil  no  highwayman. 

Cowes  does  not  seem  to  have  had  on  this  occasion  any  great 
charm  for  Mr.  Bowles,  who  left  it  as  soon  as  the  weather 
allowed  him,  and  sailed  to  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  and  from  tha 
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latter  place  to  St.  Malo,  going  through  the  dangerous  passage 
into  that  harbour  -without  a  pilot,  and  with  only  a  very  imper- 
fect chart  to  aid  him.  Inasmuch  as  this  was  fifty-two  years 
old,  he  could  hardly  wonder  if  some  lights  and  many  marks 
were  not  shown  in  it;  but  nevertheless  there  seems  to  be  a  certain 
justice  in  his  complaint  that  pilotage  authorities  are  constantly 
altering  marks  in  order  that  none  but  their  own  experts  may 
know  them,  the  moral  being  that  the  stranger  who  does  not  take 
a  pilot  deserves  to  be  lost.  This  statement  has,  at  all  events, 
the  merit  of  suggesting  an  explanation  of  those  changes  of  what 
ought  as  far  as  possible  to  be  changeless  which  are  so  puzzling  to 
any  one  who  interests  himself  in  maritime  questions.  After 
leaving  St.  Malo,  Mr.  Bowles  got  into  considerable  danger  amid 
what  he  calls  rocks  laid  out  in  a  Chinese  puzzle  ;  but  he  succeeded 
in  reaching  open  water  safely,  and  sailed  across  the  Channel  to 
Falmouth.  In  that  charming  and  perfect  harbour  he  pondered, 
according  to  his  fashion  in  all  harbours,  wondering  whether  in  due 
course  of  time  human  selfishness  might  not  lead  to  the  assertion  of 
rights  of  property  in  the  sea.  From  Falmouth  he  went  to  Ireland, 
and  afterwards  apparently  cruised  in  the  Channel  and  visited 
the  French  coast,  musing  greatly  the  while.  If  the  first 
part  of  his  book  describes  a  continuous  cruise,  and  is  not  an 
epitome  of  several,  he  certainly  gave  himself  ample  time  for 
reflection  during  one  year;  as,  having  joined  the  Billy  Baby  in 
May,  he  did  not  lay  her  up  until  December. 

In  his  subsequent  voyages  we  cannot  follow  him.  When 
making  them  he  indulged  in  manifold  reflections  about  many 
things,  and  especially  about  the  relations  of  men  and  women, 
which  are  duly  set  forth  in  Flotsam  and  Jetsam.  While  some  of 
his  ideas  are  interesting  and  novel,  others  seem — as  might  be  ex- 
pected when  a  man  records  all  his  thoughts  freely — fantastic  .and 
paradoxical;  and  some  disquisitions  on  grave  subjects  might  have 
been  left  out  without  any  loss  to  the  reader.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, his  book  has  the  eminent  merit  of  being  readable  ;  and  it  has 
further  the  eminent  merit  of  being  suggestive,  and  of  causing  now 
and  then  wholesome  doubt  as  to  well-established  commonplaces. 
With  certain  of  the  writer's  views  most  readers  will  find  it  hard  to 
agree ;  but,  whateverhis  views  maybe,  they  are  invariably  pleasantly 
put.  As  we  have  said,  there  is  not  much  about  yachting  in  the 
book,  although  the  greater  part  of  it  appears  to  have  been  written 
on  board  a  yacht,  but  what  little  there  is  is  extremely  good,  the 
brief  descriptions  giving  most  happily  a  vivid  idea  of  tbe  pleasures 
and  pains  of  sailing  a  small  vessel  in  the  Channel.  Excellent  in 
their  way  too  are  the  sketches  of  the  North  Sea  fishermen  who 
formed  the  crew.  Any  one  who  knows  the  ways  of  East  Coast 
seamen  will  recognize  the  truth  of  these  typical  portraits,  and 
any  one  who  has  attempted  to  make  one  of  these  sailors  under- 
stand the  habits  of  the  luxurious  will  be  amused  by  the  ac- 
count of  "  Bill,"  who  was  Mr.  Bowles's  steward,  cook,  and 
valet.  On  one  occasion  this  good  seaman  but  over-zealous 
attendant,  being  told  to  scrape  some  French  asparagus,  carefully 
scraped  the  heads  off;  on  another,  he  put  out  a  pair  of  sea-boots, 
"  well  and  duly  greased,"  as  a  portion  of  evening  costume,  his 
master  being,  on  a  wet  night,  bound  for  a  ball  at  Cowes; 
and  on  another,  when  evening  dress  was  also  wanted,  he 
packed  up  a  grey  homespun  waistcoat  as  the  most  appropriate 
he  could  find.  But  it  was  when  Mr.  Bowles  invited  some  guests 
on  board  that  Bill  most  distinguished  himself.  The  description  of 
his  proceeding  is  so  good  that  it  must  be  given  in  the  author's  own 
words.  He  thus  describes  the  result  of  warning  Bill  that  some 
ladies  were  coming  to  tea : — 

On  my  arrival  with  them  I  found  knives,  forks,  and  soup-plates  ready 
laid,  my  last  pot  of  apricot  jam  open  on  the  table,  and  rive  bottles  of  wine 
on  tlie  side-locker.  Bill  himself  immediately  appeared  in  the  unwonted 
glory  of  a  paper-collar  and  a  violet  flannel  shirt,  while  in  order  the  better 
to  display  it  he  had  discarded  his  coat  altogether.  His  face  was  washed  up 
to  a  point  of  shininess  I  have  never  seen  equalled,  and  as  he  appeared, 
bearing  with  elephantine  grace  the  teapot,  he  blushed  like  a  girl  at  the 
sense  of  his  own  magnificence. 

Unfortunately  the  hero  of  this  admirably  described  scene  disap- 
pears long  before  the  end  of  the  book,  and  his  successor,  Fhil,  is 
not  so  amusing.  The  Billy  Baby  herself  disappears  before  the 
conclusion  of  the  volume,  her  owner  bidding  her  a  pathetic  fare- 
well. The  last  chapters  of  the  work  consist  of  a  very  well  writ  ten 
description  of  a  voyage  on  board  a  friend's  yacht  to  Gibraltar  and 
in  the  Mediterranean,  in  which  as  much  discomfort  from  cold,  rain, 
and  tempest  was  undergone  as  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  those  who 
fly  from  England  as  unbearable  and  seek  the  genial  climate  of  the 
South. 


JIEDLEVAL  ARABS. 

IN  these  days  of  Early  English  Text  Societies  and  literary  anti- 
quarianisui  we  have  learnt  to  prize  the  records  of  mediaeval 
England  at  their  just  value  ;  we  treasure  the  letters  of  a  Paston 
or  a  Hutchinson  as  priceless  illustrations  of  the  life  of  our  fore- 
fathers, and  ransack  every  ancient  source  for  fuller  details  of  a 
society  that  is  so  closely  connected  with  our  own,  and  yet  pre- 
sents so  much  that  is  quaint  and  simple  and  picturesque.  Yet 
these  highly  prized  antiquities  of  ours  are  few  and  scanty  com- 
pared with  those  of  other  nations  which  remain  in  obscurity. 
What,  for  instance,  is  the  picture  our  records  give  us  of  mediaeval 
society  in  England  when  compared  with  the  minute  account  of 
Arabian  life  and  manners  in  the  middle  ages  which  has  been  pre- 
served by  the  Eastern  chroniclers?    We  are  reminded  of  the  con- 


trast by  the  appearance  of  the  new  edition  of  Lane's  Thousand  and 
One  Nights,  where  the  writings  of  Arabian  historians  who  lived, 
some  long  before  our  Pastous,  none  later  than  the  fifteenth  century, 
are  utilized  in  those  copious  notes  in  which  Lane  has  presented  us 
with  the  most  complete  description  attainable  of  the  society  in 
which  the  actors  and  hearers  of  the  Arabian  Nights  lived  and 
moved.  For  the  "local  colour"  of  this  famous  story-book  is 
Arabian,  and  mainly  Egyptian.  "  Indian  or  Persian  as  many  of 
the  tales  are  in  their  origin,  their  settiug  is  almost  purely  Egyp- 
tian; and,  though  the  place  may  be  nominally  Baghdad  or  India, 
or  even  furthest  China,  it  is  in  mediaeval  Cairo,  in  the  days  of  the 
Memlooks,  that  the  scene  of  the  Arabian  Nights  is  really  laid." 
Lane's  notes  are  all  to  one  purpose,  to  illustrate  this  mediaeval 
Mussulman  society ;  he  brought  together  all  that  was  pertinent 
in  the  writings  of  the  Arabian  annalists,  cosmographers,  tradi- 
tionists,  and  litterateurs ;  and  gave  us,  in  brief,  a  cyclopaedia  of 
Arabian  life  and  thought  in  the  middle  ages. 

And  what  a  minute  picture  it  is  !  We  can  trace  the  Muslim, 
from  his  cradle  to  his  grave,  and  tell  exactly  what  he  was  likely  to 
do  at  every  stage  of  his  career.  We  can  see  the  joyous  circle  of 
Haroun  Alrashid — the  circle  that  the  lamented  Professor  Palmer  de- 
scribed so  well — in  all  its  mad  gaiety  and  sombre  contrasts.  We  can 
realize  the  company  in  which  Saladin  lived,  and  the  daily  life  of  our 
old  foes  the  Saracens,  with  a  completeness  and  detail  that  is  hardly 
possible  in  any  other  literature.  And  the  picture  is,  on  the  whole, 
a  bright  and  charming  one.  In  spite  of  a  stern  and  unimaginative 
religion,  in  spite  of  fatalism  and  all  its  paralysing  ell'ects,  the 
mediaeval  Arabs  managed  to  enjoy  life,  just  as  their  forefathers  of 
the  desert  did.  The  wonderful  thing  about  this  old  Mohammedan 
society  is  that  it  was  what  it  was  in  spite  of  Mohammedanism. 
With  all  their  prayers  and  fasts  and  irritating  ritual,  the  Muslims 
of  the  middle  ages  contrived  to  amuse  themselves.  Even  in 
their  religion  they  found  opportunities  for  enjoyment.  They  made 
the  most  of  the  festivals  of  the  faith,  and  put  on  their  best  clothes 
and  made  up  parties — to  visit  the  tombs,  perhaps,  but  to  visit  them 
cheerfully — and  they  "  tipped  "  all  their  servants  that  they  too 
might  go  out  and  amuse  themselves  in  the  gaily  illuminated 
streets  filled  with  dancers  and  singers  and  reciters,  or  in  the 
mosques  where  the  dervishes  were  performing  their  strange  and 
revolting  rites.  There  was  excitement  to  be  got  out  of  the  creed 
itself ;  for  did  not  they  all  believe  in  those  romantic  beings  the 
Jinn,  who  lived  in  the  mountains  of  Kaf,  near  the  mysterious 
Sea  of  Darkness,  where  Khidr  drank  of  the  Fountain  of  Life  ? 
And  who  could  tell  when  he  might  come  across  one  of  those  ter- 
rible creatures,  incarnate  in  the  form  of  a  jackal,  a  dog,  or  a 
serpent ;  or  meet  perhaps  in  his  own  hideous  shape  the  appalling 
Nesnas,  who  is  a  man  split  in  two,  with  half  a  head,  half  a  body, 
one  arm  and  one  leg,  yet  hops  along  with  astonishing  agility,  and 
is  said,  when  caught,  to  have  been  found  very  sweet  eating  by  the 
people  of  Iladramaut !  To  live  among  such  fancies  must  have  given 
a  relish  to  life,  even  though  one  had  his  destiny  inscribed  in  the 
sutures  of  his  skull,  and  though  some  ascetic  •souls  found  a  conso- 
lation in  staring  at  a  blank  wall  till  they  saw  the  name  of  Allah 
blazing  on  it. 

But  the  great  amusement  of  the  mediaeval  Muslim — and  for  that 
matter  of  some  other  folk  in  other  times — was  apparently  feasting. 
It  is  true  the  Arabs  did  not  understand  scientific  cookery  or 
aesthetic  gastronomy ;  they  drank  to  get  drunk  and  ate  to  get 
full.  We  read  of  a  public  banquet  where  the  table  was  covered 
with  21  enormous  dishes,  each  containing  21  baked  sheep,  three 
years  old  and  fat,  and  350  pigeons  and  fowls,  all  piled  up  together 
to  the  height  of  a  man,  and  covered  in  with  dry  sweetmeats. 
Between  these  dishes  were  500  smaller  ones,  each  holding  seven 
i'owls  and  the  usual  complement  of  sweetmeats.  The  table  was 
strewn  with  flowers  and  cakes  of  bread,  and  two  grand  edifices  of 
sweetmeats,  each  weighing  17  cwt.,  were  brought  in  on  shoulder- 
poles.  A  man  might  eat  a  sheep  or  two  without  being  too  re- 
markable. And  if  he  ate  hugely,  he  washed  it  down  with  plenty 
of  wine,  in  spite  of  all  the  Prophet's  laws.  The  Mussulman's  cup 
held  a  good  pint,  and  he  refilled  it  pretty  often.  There  is,  indeed, 
a  story  of  a  man  who  was  so  intoxicated  that  he  swore  he  would 
not  move  till  he  had  embraced  the  moon,  and,  persisting  in  stretching 
his  arms  towards  that  luminary,  fell  upon  his  nose  and  broke  it;  and, 
on  being  informed  of  the  cause  of  this  disaster  next  morning,  resolved 
never  to  drink  again,  for  fear  of  making  a  fool  of  himself.  But  he 
was  an  exception  ;  most  Muslims  do  not  see  much  good  in  drinking 
unless  they  get  drunk.  Hence  the  majority  of  the  banquets 
described  in  the  Arabian  histories  end  under  the  table,  or  would 
do  so  if  there  were  any  tables  of  the  right  sort. 

There  are  redeeming  points,  however,  in  all  this  gluttony  and 
sottishness.  The  Arabs  did  not  tope  moodily  in  solitude.  They 
liked  a  jovial  company  round  them,  and  plenty  of  flowers  and 
sweet  scents  on  the  board  ;  they  dressed  very  carefully,  and  per- 
fumed their  beards  with  civet  and  sprinkled  themselves  with  rose- 
water  ;  while  ambergris,  burning  in  a  censer,  dill'used  a  delicious 
fragrance  through  the  room.  Nor  was  the  feast  complete  without 
music,  and  the  voices  of  singing-men  and  singing-women.  A 
ravishing  slave-girl,  with  a  form  like  the  Oriental  willow  and  a  face 
like  the  full  moon,  sang  soft  sad  Arabian  melodies  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  the  lute,  till  the  guests  rolled  over  with  ecstasy. 
And  rarely  was  a  banquet  considered  perfect  without  the  presence 
of  a  wit — such  a  wit  as  no  longer  exists ;  no  mere  punster,  though 
he  could  pun  on  occasion,  but  a  man  of  letters,  well  stored  with, 
the  literature  of  the  Arabs,  able  to  finish  a  broken  quotation,  and 
of  fiue  taste  in  his  compositions  and  declamations.  Men  of  this 
sort  could  sometimes  produce  a  revolution,  depose  a  minister,  and 
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ruin  a  favourite.  It  was,  indeed,  the  heyday  of  literary  men.  So 
intense  was  the  devotion  of  the  Khalifa  and  Vizirs  to  poetry 
and  song,  that  they  would  refuse  nothing  to  the  poet  who  pleased 
them.  A  beggar  who  gave  an  answer  in  a  neatly-turned 
verse  would  have  his  jar  rilled  with  gold ;  and  a  man  of  letters 
who  made  a  good  repartee  was  liable  to  have  his  mouth  crftmmed 
with  jewels,  and  his  whole  wardrobe  replenished.  One  poet,  we 
remember,  left  behind  him  a  .hundred  complete  suits  of  robes  of 
honour,  two  hundred  shirts,  and  five  hundred  turbans.  Twenty  or 
thirty  thousand  pieces  of  gold  were  often  given  for  a  single 
couplet.  The  story  is  told  of  the  poet  Hammad,  that  the  Khalif 
Ilishani  sent  for  him  to  remember  a  certain  verse  ending  with  the 
word  "jug."  Hammad  remembered  it,  and  the  Khalif  ordered 
one  of  two  beautiful  slaves  who  were  standing  by  to  give  him 
wine.  They  both  drank,  and,  owing  either  to  the  wine  or  the  girl 
who  served  it,  Hammad  declared  he  had  lost  a  third  of  his  reason. 
The  Khalif  told  him  to  say  the  lines  again ;  and  then  gave  him 
another  cup  ;  and  Hammad  said,  "  0  Prince  of  the  Faithful,  two- 
thirds  of  my  reason  have  departed  from  me  !  "  Hisham  laughed, 
and  bade  him  ask  what  he  would  before  the  last  third  went. 
"  One  of  those  girls,"  cried  Hammad ;  and  the  Khalif  made 
answer,  "  Nay,  but  both  are  thine,  and  all  they  possess,  and  fifty 
thousand  gold  pieces  besides."  "  I  kissed  the  ground  before  him," 
says  Hammad,  and  drank  a  third  cup,  and  was  unconscious  of 
•what  happened  after  "  ;  till  he  awoke,  and  found  the  Khalif  had 
been  even  better  than  his  word.  Khalifs  were  not  always  so  gene- 
rous as  this,  and  a  good  story  is  told  of  a  miserly  king  who, 
whenever  a  poet  came  to  recite  to  him,  always  made  out  that 
he  knew  the  verses  before,  as  he  had  the  power  of  repeating 
any  poetry  after  once  hearing  it,  and  possessed  a  slave  who 
could  repeat  it  accurately  after  twice  hearing  it,  and  a  female 
slave  who  only  needed  three  hearings  to  enable  her  to  recite 
it  perfectly.  If  the  poetry  was  original,  this  king  engaged  to 
pay  the  weight  in  gold  of  whatever  it  was  written  upou  ;  but 
of  course  it  never  was  original.  The  king,  as  soon  as  the  poet  had 
finished  reciting  his  composition,  pronounced  it  old,  and  to  prove 
it  repeated  it  himself.  Then,  turning  innocently  to  his  slave,  he 
would  make  him  confirm  his  opinion  by  reciting  it  too  (having 
heard  it  twice  from  the  poet  and  the  king),  and  so  with  the  slave- 
girl.  El-Asina'y,  however,  first  puzzled  the  king  with  rare  phrases 
and  a7ra|  Aeyo/ieVa,  and,  having  forced  him  to  admit  that  the  verse 
was  original,  produced  a  marble  column  as  the  thing  upon  which  it 
was  written,  and  of  which  the  king  had  to  find  the  weight  in  gold. 
El-Asma'y  was  enriched,  the  royal  treasury  was  exhausted,  and 
the  king  found  that  economy  does  not  always  pay. 

The  drawback  to  Muslim  festivities  was  the  absence  of  women  ; 
for  the  singing  girls  were  there  rather  as  singers  than  as 
girls.  The  Prophet,  indeed,  set  a  bad  example  in  this  re- 
spect, and  entertained  a  most  erroneous  opinion  of  the  fair 
sex.  "  I  went  to  the  gates  of  heaven,"  he  said,  "  and  lo ! 
most  of  its  inhabitants  were  the  poor.  And  I  went  to  the 
gates  of  hell,  and  lo  !  most  of  its  inhabitants  were  women  !  "  It 
was  under  this  influence,  doubtless,  that  the  Khalif  Omar  indis- 
creetly committed  himself  to  the  advice,  "  Consult  your  wife,  and 
do  the  contrary  of  what  she  counsels  "  ;  and  perhaps  it  was  this 
dictum  that  made  the  Khalif  Alee  marry  two  hundred  wives, 
with  a  view  no  doubt  of  testing  Omar's  accuracy.  Truly  his 
example  was  vigorously  followed ;  for  we  read  of  a  dyer  of 
Baghdad  who  married  more  than  nine  hundred  women  in  his  life, 
giving,  as  Lane  soberly  demonstrates,  an  average  of  thirteen  per 
annum  !  Divorce  was,  indeed,  so  easy  that  there  seems  no  great 
reason  why  he  should  not  have  married  nine  thousand.  One  lady 
reduced  the  matter  to  extremely  convenient  dimensions.  The 
man  said  to  her  "  Khitb,"  and  she  answered  "  Nikh,"  and  they 
were  wedded  !  Thus  did  she  marry  forty  husbands,  and  her  son 
Kharijeh  was  sadly  puzzled  to  identify  his  father. 

Put  the  media3val  Muslims  were  not  always  so  practical  and 
matter  of  fact  in  their  love  affairs.  Was  there  not  an  imaginative 
swain  who  fell  in  love  with  the  mere  impression  of  a  lady's  hand 
upon  the  wall,  and  died  because  he  could  not  win  her?  And  did 
not  an  accomplished  schoolmaster  lose  his  heart  from  hearing  some 
one  sing  the  praises  of  an  unknown  lady — Umm'Amr — and  two 
days  after  shut  himself  up  to  mourn  for  her,  because  he  heard  the 
same  man  singing 

The  ass  went  away  with  the  Umm'Amr  ;  and  she  returned  not, 
nor  did  the  ass  return. 

Such  cases  of  frantic  love  are  common  enough  in  The  Thousand 
and  One  Nights;  but  Lane's  notes  show  us  they  were  also  frequent 
in  sober  earnest.  The  Khalif  Yezeed  was  so  fond  of  a  favourite 
slave-girl  that  when  she  was  choked  by  a  pomegranate  he  would 
not  have  her  buried,  but  continued  to  kiss  and  fondle  her  corpse. 
And  when  at  last  she  was  obliged  to  be  buried,  he  threw  himself 
upon  his  bed  speechless,  and  in  seventeen  nights  he  was  dead  and 
interred  by  her  side.  This  is  but  one  instance  out  of  hundreds,  and 
goes  a  long  way  to  mitigate  our  views  upon  Muslim  marriages. 
There  certainly  was  plenty  of  genuine  lovemaking  in  the  middle 
ages  ;  but  perhaps  the  habit  has  died  out.  At  any  rate,  the  young- 
girl  whom  a  highly  moral  Arab  was  found  beating  at  Thebes  be- 
cause she  had  made  love  to  him  would  have  been  very  differently 
received  in  the  gallant  days  of  the  Khalifate. 

Nevertheless,  with  all  its  feasting  and  goodfellowship,  its  love 
and  wine  and  poetry  and  music,  the  "  Golden  Prime  "  must  have 
been  a  hazardous  time  to  live  in.  You  might  feast  with  a  king 
one  day,  and  receive  a  visit  from  the  executioner  the  next.  There 
are  few  episodes  in  Eastern  history  more  tragic  than  the  fall  of  . 


the  Barmecides,  and  it  may  well  cause  a  shudder  to  read  these 
extracts  from  Ilaroun  al-liashid's  account-book  : — 

Item — 400,000  pieces  of  gold,  the  price  of  a  dress  of  honour  for  Jaafar, 
[the  Barmecide]  son  of  Yahya,  the  Vizir. 

And  after  an  interval  of  a  few  days : — 

Item — Ten  shillings,  the  price  of  naphtha  and  reeds,  for  burning  the 
body  of  Jaafar,  the  son  of  Yahya. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

Hp  HE  shipments  of  gold  to  New  York,  which  have  been  appre- 
-i-  hended  for  some  time  back,  have  at  length  begun  on  a  small 
scale,  although  there  has  as  yet  been  no  withdrawal  from  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  have  already  considerably  raised  the  rates 
of  interest  and  discount  in  the  short-loan  market  of  London. 
During  the  past  three  autumns  there  have  been  very  large  drains 
of  gold  from  Europe  to  the  United  States,  and  it  is  feared 
that  we  may  witness  another  drain  now.  When  the  drain 
began  in  1879  both  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  Bank  of 
Prance  had  large  amounts  of  the  metal,  and  therefore  could  afford 
to  spare  considerable  sums  ;  but  the  Bank  of  England  now  holds  so 
little  gold  that  it  cannot  afford  to  lose  much ;  and  therefore  the 
beginning  of  shipments  to  New  York  has  an  exceptionally  great 
influence  upon  the  money  market.  The  reserve  of  the  Bank  of 
England  now  is  only  11  millions,  which  is  barely  enough  to  give 
assurance  that  the  Bank  is  in  a  position  to  meet  all  the  demands 
that  may  come  upon  it.  Were  there  to  be  a  large  export  of  gold, 
its  reserve  would  fall  to  a  point  which  would  alarm  the  City ;  and 
consequently  it  is  certain  that,  if  the  drain  to  New  York 
threatened  to  become  large,  the  Directors  would  raise  their 
rate  of  discount,  and  the  outside  market  would  be  compelled 
to  follow  them.  Consequently  the  value  of  money  would  become 
so  high  that  trade  would  be  seriously  disorganized.  We  do  not 
think  it  probable,  however,  that  the  shipments  to  New  York  now 
will  be  large.  In  1879  the  United  States  resumed  specie  payments, 
and  therefore  had  to  supply  themselves  with  enough  of  gold  to 
meet  all  the  requirements  of  their  trade.  They  have  retained  all 
the  yield  of  their  mines  during  the  three  years  that  followed,  and 
they  imported,  as  we  have  already  stated,  immense  sums  from 
Europe.  They  have  thus,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  fully  supplied  them- 
selves with  coin  for  the  ordinary  business  of  the  country,  and  it  is 
only  to  meet  the  exceptional  demands  of  the  autumn  that  they 
have  need  of  fresh  imports.  It  would  seem  that  when  the  crops 
are  small  they  are  in  the  summertime  over-provided,  for  during 
the  past  ten  months  there  were  considerable  exports  of  gold  from 
the  United  States.  We  may  take  it,  then,  that  the  United  States 
have  no  permanent  need  for  a  further  supply  of  currency  ;  that  the 
shipments  now  apprehended  will  be  made  merely  to  meet  the 
exceptional  demands  of  an  exceptional  period  of  the  year,  and 
consequently  will  not  be  very  large.  It  is  quite  true  that  the 
crops  twelve  months  ago  were  a  failure  in  the  United  States ; 
that  therefore  business  was  checked,  more  particularly  as  regards 
the  exports  of  food  and  of  raw  cotton  ;  and  that,  in  consequence,  the 
United  States  have  not  had  the  command  over  the  money  markets 
of  Europe  which  they  had  in  the  previous  three  years.  This 
season,  on  the  contrary,  the  crops  are  very  abundant,  and  as  the 
exports  may  be  expected  to  increase  very  largely,  the  debt  due  by 
Europe  to  the  United  States  will  become  large,  and  Americans 
may  take  payment  either  in  gold  or  in  commodities  as  they  plea>e. 
That,  uo  doubt,  makes  a  difference.  But- if  the  United  States 
needed  gold  they  would  have  found  means  of  taking  it.  And  if 
they  are  already  sufficiently  provided  with  currency  for  the  ordinary 
requirements  of  their  business,  they  will  now  take  only  so  much  gold 
as  is  needed  for  special  and  temporary  purposes.  That  this  is  so  ap- 
pears not  only  from  what  we  have  been  saying,  but  also  from  the 
statistics  of  American  gold  production.  The  United  States  Treasury 
reports  that  in  the  year  ended  with  October  the  total  production 
of  the  United  States  mines  was  under  8^  millions  sterling,  and  of 
this  amount  "]\  millions  sterling  were  exported,  leaving  barely  a 
million  and  a  half  at  home.  Of  this  latter  amount,  moreover, 
between  one-third  and  one-half  was  used  in  the  arts.  It  follows 
clearly  from  these  figures  that  in  a  year  like  that  just  ended,  when 
the  crops  were  deficient  and  consequently  trade  not  very  active, 
the  United  States  have  already  as  much  coin  as  they  want.  It 
cannot  be  that  their  special  demands  now  will  be  very  large, 
especially  as  there  is  likely  to  be  a  considerable  falling  off  in  one 
form  of  industrial  activity  which  largely  contributes  to  the 
demand  for  an  import  of  gold. 

Since  the  revival  of  prosperity  in  the  United  States,  there  has 
been  a  very  great  activity  in  the  constructing  of  railways.  The 
lines  which  had  been  projected  in  1873,  and  had  then  to  be  left 
unfinished  on  account  of  the  panic,  have  since  been  completed,  and 
other  lines  in  newer  parts  of  the  country  have  been  mapped  out 
and  pushed  forward.  This  eagerness  in  railway  construction  has 
largely  contributed  to  the  demand  for  foreign  gold.  The  work- 
people have  to  be  paid  either  in  coin  or  notes,  and,  as  a 
large  proportion  of  the  new  railways  are  being  made  in  remote 
and  but  thinly-peopled  territories,  the  coin  and  notes  do  not  come 
back  to  the  great  trading  centres  for  a  long  time.  Practically, 
therefore,  the  money  sent  to  the  Par  West  and  South- West  is 
withdrawn  for  many  months  from  New  York,  and  lost  to  the  or- 
dinary money  market.  But  a  great  check  has  now  been  given 
to  railway  construction.  The  railways  of  the  United  States  have 
largely  been  made  hitherto  by  means  of  European  capital,  but 
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Europeans  have  shown  a  decided  unwillingness  of  late  years  to 
invest  their  money  in  new  railways.  The  construction  syndicates 
have  thus  found"  it  extremely  difficult  to  complete  their  under- 
takings, and  to  do  so  they  have  heen  obliged  to  sell  the  securities 
of  old-established  lines  which  they  possessed.  It  would  seem 
that  they  have  nearly  exhausted  their  own  resources ;  and  as  their 
enormous  sales  of  railway  securities  depressed  the  American  rail- 
way market,  and  thus  frightened  European  investors,  the  European 
public  is  less  inclined  than  ever  to  part  with  its  money  for  new 
railway  ventures.  During  the  current  year  it  is  estimated  that 
twelve  thousand  miles  of  new  railways  will  be  constructed  in  the 
United  States,  but  it  is  believed  that  next  year  there  will  be 
an  immense  falling  off,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  funds  are 
not  forthcoming  to  continue  the  plans.  Thus  one  great  cause  of 
the  demand  for  more  coin  is  removed.  If  it  be  true  that  the 
United  States  are  already  nearly  fully  supplied  with  coin,  and 
that  one  of  the  causes  which  might  have  induced  demands  for 
more  coin  is  ceasing  to  act,  it  follows  that  not  much  gold  will  be 
taken  from  Europe  now.  If  there  were  a  real  need  for  more  gold 
in  the  United  States,  of  course  the  country  is  rich  enough  to  pay 
for  it,  and  in  one  form  or  another  gold  would  be  obtained  ;  but  when 
the  real  need  does  not  exist,  gold  is  the  least  profitable  form  in 
which  the  Americans  could  take  payment  for  the  exports  they  send 
to  us,  and  they  are  little  likely  therefore  to  take  it.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  too,  the  United  States  at  present  are  rather  indebted  to 
Europe  than  Europe  to  them.  As  we  observed  above,  the  failure 
of  their  crops  last  year  left  them  without  the  means  of  keeping 
up  their  large  exports  of  grain,  cotton,  and  bacon,  and  conse- 
quently they  have  run  into  debt  with  Europe  for  their  imports. 
As  the  exports  increase  now,  they  will  again  have  it  in  their 
power  to  take  gold  if  they  please  ;  but  just  at  present,  as  we  have 
said,  the  legitimate  trade  between  the  two  countries  does  not  give 
them  the  power,  and  there  exists  no  real  need  for  taking  gold. 

Still,  though  there  is  not  likely  to  be  a  drain  of  gold — that  is  to 
eay,  though  the  export  of  gold  from  this  country  to  the  United 
States  is  not  likely  to  be  large — the  mere  fact  that  any  gold  is 
withdrawn  from  the  Bank  of  England  will  have  a  great  in- 
fluence upon  the  money  market.  The  reserve  of  the  Bank  of 
England  is  very  small,  and  the  City  is  very  sensitive  to  any 
reduction  in  its  amount.  The  outside  market,  therefore,  if  it 
finds  gold  going  to  New  York,  will  fear  that  the  drain  may 
assume  the  proportions  of  past  years,  and  instantly  all  who  deal 
in  money  will  raise  their  rates.  We  think  it  likely,  therefore, 
that  for  the  remainder  of  this  year  the  rates  of  discount  and 
interest  in  the  outside  market  in  Loudon  will  be  maintained  close 
up  to  the  Bank  rate.  If  this  is  done,  it  will  afford  another 
reason  why  the  export  of  gold  to  New  York  should  not  be  large. 
If  capitalists  can  obtain  5  per  cent.,  or  more,  for  their  money  in 
London,  they  will  not  be  likely  to  send  it  to  New  York,  with  the 
risk  that  they  may  not  be  able  to  obtain  more  for  it  there,  and 
with  the  risk  also  that,  when  bringing  it  back,  they  may  lose.  But, 
if  rates  are  not  maintained  in  London,  of  course  the  converse  will 
be  likely  to  he  the  case.  Then  it  would  pay  capitalists  to  ex- 
port capital  to  New  York,  and  employ  it  at  higher  rates  than 
could  be  obtained  in  Europe.  This,  however,  is  in  the  highest 
degree  improbable.  The  mere  fear  that  New  York  may  take  such  an 
amount  of  gold  as  would  compel  the  Bank  of  England  to  raise  its 
rate  will  cause  rates  in  the  outside  market  to  rise.  And  this  is 
the  more  likely  because  there  are  other  demands  besides  that  from 
New  York  coming  upon  the  London  market.  The  contractors  for 
the  Italian  loan,  we  believe,  have  yet  to  pay  about  a  million 
sterling  to  tli6  Italian  Government  within  the  present  year  in 
order  to  fulfil  their  engagements  to  that  Government.  Up  to 
the  present  time  they  have  been  extremely  careful  not  to  disturb 
the  London  market  by  taking  gold  from  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  they  may  be  trusted  to  continue  the  same  policy  now  ;  but, 
wherever  they  find  the  gold,  they  will  reduce  the  supply  upon 
■which  the  Bank  of  England  could  draw  in  case  of  need,  and  in- 
directly, therefore,  they  will  affect  the  London  money  market. 
There  are  other  smaller  and  miscellaneous  demands  upon  the 
market  which  in  themselves  would  have  little  elfect,  but  which, 
when  added  to  the  shipments  to  New  York  and  to  the  with- 
drawals for  Italy,  will  make  themselves  felt,  and  will  all  contribute 
to  raise  the  value  of  money  in  the  London  market.  There  seems 
little  reason  to  anticipate,  however,  that  the  Bank  of  England 
will  be  obliged  to  raise  its  rate  of  discount.  Eortunately  we 
have  passed  the  season  of  the  year  when  our  own  autumnal 
demands  increase  the  currency,  and  therefore  lessen  the  reserve 
of  the  Bank  of  England.  Now  gold  is  flowing  back  both  from 
Scotland  and  from  Ireland,  and  the  circulation  of  the  Bank 
of  England  also  is  decreasing.  The  reserve  of  the  Bank  will 
thus  be  augmented  from  internal  sources,  while  it  is  decreasing 
under  the  influences  of  external  demands.  If  there  are  no  un- 
toward accidents,  then,  the  Bank  will  be  in  a  position  to  meet  the 
demands  upon  it  without  putting  up  its  rate  further.  At  the 
same  time,  the  political  alarms  in  France  are  causing  timid  people 
to  transfer  capital  to  London,  and  are  thus  making  good  any  void 
that  may  be  caused  by  demand  for  New  York  or  elsewhere.  And 
if  the  value  of  money  rises  here  as  appears  probable,  this  incli- 
nation to  send  money  for  safety  to  London  will  receive  a  fresh 
stimulus.  It  may  be  doubted,  therefore,  whether  the  Bank  of 
England  will  have  occasion  to  raise  its  rate  of  discount ;  but  it 
may  be  expected  that  the  value  of  money  in  the  outside  market 
will  rise  to  the  Bank  level. 
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GERMAN  LITERATURE  MADE  EASY.* 

"FN  a  very  interesting  contribution  to  the  last  volume  of  the  Goethe- 
JL  Jahrbuch,  Dr.  Alois  Brandl  has  given  some  amusing  illustra- 
tions of  the  ignorance  as  to  everything  concerning  German 
literature  which  prevailed  in  this  country  in  Goethe's  younger 
days.  When  the  Sorroivs  of  Werther  were  first  published  in  an 
English  version,  though  the  name  of  Goethe  was  mentioned  by  the 
translator,  many  English  authorities  declared  this  to  be  a 
pseudonym,  and  the  Monthly  Review  seriously  demonstrated  the 
impossibility  of  any  one  but  Wieland  being  the  author  of  so  in- 
teresting a  novel.  En  revanche,  after  Goethe  had  at  last  come  to 
be  credited  with  having  written  his  own  book,  many  years  passed 
before  the  English  public  could  be  persuaded  that  "  the  famous 
author  of  Werther  "  had  written  anything  else,  or  at  least  any- 
thing that  differed  in  style  or  sentiment  from  his  juvenile 
production. 

This  kind  of  ignorance  is  deplorable  enough ;  but  we  are  not 
sure  that  there  is  very  much  to  choose  between  it  and  the  shallow 
pretence  of  knowledge  which  is  becoming  not  uncommon  at  the 
present  day  on  such  subjects  as  French  or  German  literature,  and 
which  is  directly  encouraged  by  such  utterly  worthless  publications 
as  the  little  volume  before  us.  Mr.  Nicholson  calls  his  com- 
pilation a  Students'  Manual  of  German  Literature,  and  we 
therefore  presume  that  it  is  in  the  first  instance  designed  for 
the  use  of  candidates  for  examinations.  Those  whose  hard 
lot  it  has  been  to  conduct  school  or  University  local  exam- 
inations in  modern  languages  will  agree  in  the  remark  that 
there  is  no  branch  of  study  in  which  both  teachers  and  learners 
are  more  hardly  dealt  with  than  they  so  frequently  are  in 
this.  A  lesson  or  two  in  the  week  is  supposed  to  supply  the 
groundwork  of  grammatical  discipline ;  the  elements  of  the  history 
of  the  language  and  its  literature  are  thrown  in  or  left  out  as  time 
may  serve  or  fail ;  and  thereupon  the  unhappy  candidate  is  sub- 
jected to  an  examination  which,  however  fair  and  honest  in  its 
intentions,  is  virtually  obliged  to  assume  a  training  such  as  he 
never  received.  But  this  is  not  the  worst  of  the  matter.  In  after 
days,  when  distance  creates  its  usual  effects,  the  former  "  student " 
flatters  himself  that  there  was  a  time  when  he  possessed  the 
French  or  German  tongue,  of  which  he  has  now  forgotten  the  use  ; 
and  that  the  researches  in  French  or  German  literature  in  which 
he  then  engaged  entitle  him  to  retain  the  opinions  which  he  then 
imbibed  concerning  Goethe  and  Victor  Hugo,  the  Minnesinger 
and  the  Pleiad.  But  whether  or  not  Mr.  Nicholson's  utterances 
are  destined  thus  to  live  after  they  have  served  their  primary  pur- 
pose, it  is  our  duty  to  make  good  the  conclusion  at  which  we 
have  arrived  concerning  his  Manual.  .  Even  in  these  days  of  short 
and  easy  guides  to  knowledge  of  all  kinds,  we  confess  to  a  feeling 
akin  to  surprise  that  such  a  production  should  be  put  forth  by  a 
writer  apparently  possessed  of  some  previous  experience  in  this 
sort  of  work,  and  by  a  publishing  firm  which  seems  to  make  a 
speciality  of  educational  literature. 

Short  as  the  book  is,  it  consists  of  two  distinct  parts,  in  addition  to 
a  few  introductory  remarks,  which  we  pass  by,  on  the  history  of  the 
German  language.  The  first  of  these  is  a  Chronological  Table  of 
German  Literature,  which  occupies  nearly  forty  pages,  and  is  con- 
structed on  the  extremely  absurd  principle  of  introducing  the  name 
of  an  author  for  the  first  time  at  the  date  of  his  death.  So  ad- 
mirable does  this  device  seem  to  the  author,  that  he  likewise  adopts 
it  in  the  second  part  of  his  book,  which  professes  to  describe  the 
typical  works  of  the  successive  periods  of  German  literary  history. 
Thus  we  had  nearly  given  up  all  hopes  of  hearing  anything  about 
Wieland,  who  did  not  die  till  1813,  but  whose  earliest  works  were 
published  more  than  half  a  century  before  that  date,  till  he  appeared 
like  a  revenant,  following  on  the  heels  of  Theodor  Korner,  who 
likewise  died  in  1813,  but  whose  brief  literary  career  had  begun 
hardly  more  than  two  years  before.  It  is  on  some  different  prin- 
ciple, or  more  probably  on  no  principle  at  all,  that  we  hear  nothing 
of  Goethe  till  we  have  done  with  the  brothers  Schlegel,  one  of 
whom  died  thirteen  years  after  him,  and  half  a  dozen  other  pro- 
minent members  of  the  Romantic  school  to  boot.  The  names  of 
authors  and  titles  of  works  in  the  Chronological  Table  are  gene- 
rally, but  not  always,  correctly  copied.  Corvei  is  not,  as  Mr. 
Nicholson  seems  to  think,  a  proper  name.  Ulrich  von  Hutten  is 
not  entitled  to  be  called  the  author  of  the  Epistolce  Obscurorum 
Virorv,m  (misprinted  Vivorum).  Luther's  famous  treatise  was 
entitled  Von  der  Babilonischen  Gefangenschaft.  In  the  case  of  a 
writer  of  the  first  rank  like  Lessing  it  is  disagreeable  to  find  the 
order  of  his  proper  names  reversed.  Wieland  appears  as  "  Ch.  M." 
in  the  table,  but  as  "  Christoph  Max  "  (instead  of  Martin)  in  the 
second  division  of  the  book.  The  Hamburger  Lramaturgie  is 
quite  improperly  described  as  a  treatise.  Herders  Cid  was  not 
the  translation  of  a  Spanish  "  ballad."  Of  the  author  of  an  original 
Romancero,  and  certain  other  poems,  Heine — probably  because 
he  died  since  the  middle  of  the  century — the  table  makes  no  men- 
tion whatever.  But  these  are  blunders  of  detail,  such  as  might 
be  found  in  many  other  chronological  tables;  it  is  only  in  the 
second  and  larger  division  of  the  Manual,  purporting  to  discuss 
the  "  characteristic  works  "  of  successive  "  literary  periods,"  that 
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the  author's  peculiarities  of  workmanship  fully  unfold  themselves. 
"  For  the  authenticity  of  dates  "  he  avows  that  he  has  "  relied 
principally  ou  the  history  of  H.  Kurz,"  the  Chambers  of  German 
literature. 

The  division  of  periods  adopted  up  to  the  year  1624  is  that  of 
Yilmar ;  hut  the  headings  are,  so  far  as  we  know,  Mr.  Nicholson's 
own.  What,  for  instance,  does  ha  mean  by  the  words  "  Christi- 
anity Prevails  "  as  summarizing  the  literature  of  the  four  centuries 
between  768  and  11 50!'  When  he  leaves  Vilmar's  guidance  in 
order  to  add  three  further  periods,  presumably  of  his  own  devising, 
he  very  fairly  closes  the  "Period  of  Imitation"  with  1748,  the 
date  of  Klopstock's  Messias ;  but  he  vouchsafes  no  explanation  of 
the  designation  "  Second  Classical  Period,"  which  he  reckons 
nearly  to  Goethe's  death,  and  in  which  he  therefore  includes  most 
of  the  productions  of  the  ltomantic  School.  His  last  period, 
"  Since  a.d.  1830,"  he  calls  "  The  Era  of  Young  Germany" — a  name 
belonging  to  a  particular  school,  of  which  the  chief,  the  late  Karl 
Gutzkow,  is  not  even  mentioned  by  name  in  this  volume.  Against 
its  author's  sins  of  omission,  however,  he  would  doubtless  be  pre- 
pared with  the  usual  defence  of  the  embarrassed  primer-writer ;  in- 
deed, after  a  couple  of  duodecimo  pages  of  jottings  about  Lessing's 
labours  as  a  critic,  we  find  that  "  so  much  space  "  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  great  writer  in  this  capacity  that  he  must  perforce  be 
cut  short  in  his  character  as  a  poet.  We  will,  therefore,  in  the 
main  confine  ourselves  to  the  sins  of  commission  in  which  this 
compilation  abounds,  and  of  which  we  can  only  profess  to  present 
au  anthology. 

In  the  period  in  which  "  Christianity  prevailed  "  we  suppose 
there  is  hardly  a  writer  in  the  German  world  of  letters  better 
known  to  the  world  at  large  than  the  "  Nun  Hoswitha."  Con- 
cerning her  Mr.  Nicholson  observes  that  "  some  doubt  has  been 
thrown  on  the  authenticity  of  the  works  ascribed  to  this  learned 
lady,  not  unnaturally,  considering  how  singularly  inappropriate 
the  comedies  of  Terence  would  bo  in  a  convent.  Six  of  these 
adaptations  are  extant."  From  this  we  can  only  conclude  that 
Mr.  Nicholson  has  either  never  glanced  at  a  single  one  of 
Ilrotsvitha's  comedies,  or  has  forgotten  his  knowledge  of  those  of 
Tereuce,  to  which  he  considers  these  Miracles  for  schoolgirls  to 
stand  in  the  relation  of  "  adaptations."  The  term  "  song "  is 
almost  equally  misapplied  to  Ilrotsvitha's  laborious  verses  in 
honour  of  her  imperial  kinsman ;  but  it  is  probably  a  mere  mis- 
translation of  the  German  "  Gesang."  To  pass  at  once  to  a  writer 
of  a  much  later  period,  of  whose  name  and  characteristics  as  a 
moralist  and  satirist  few  students  even  of  English  literature  only 
can  have  remained  altogether  ignorant,  in  what  sense  does  Mr. 
Nicholson  hold  himself  warranted  in  describing  Sebastian  Brant 
as  "  the  earliest  writer  on  our  list  of  that  order  of  Meistersingers  " 
who  rendered  certain  services  to  German  literature  ?  And,  while 
referring  to  a  point  of  contact  between  English  and  German 
literature,  we  may  ask  from  what  comedy  of  Terence  is  Andreas 
Gryphius's  Peter  Squenz  in  Mr.  Nicholson's  opinion  adapted?  It  is 
more  usually  connected  with  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  In  like 
manner,  it  seems  hard  that  in  an  English  handbook  Gottsched's 
Sterbender  Cato  should  be  described  as  "  a  slavish  imitation  of 
French  models,"  when  it  is  known  how  the  excellent  Gottsched 
professed  to  prefer,  and  in  this  instance  actually  preferred,  the 
English  variety  of  the  French  school,  copying  Addison,  whose  play 
Mine.  Gottsched  dutifully  translated  into  German  prose.  Of 
course,  the  statement  that  Gottsched's  drama  "  introduced 
versified  tragedy  into  Germany  "  is,  thus  nakedly  put,  absolutely 
incorrect.  Nor,  if  only  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  Nathan  the 
Wise  had  been  published  eight  years  previously,  do  we  see  how  the 
iambic  verse  employed  in  Don  Carlos  can  be  said  to  have  been  "  a 
novelty  in  dramatic  composition."  On  the  other  hand,  the  state- 
ment that  Nathan  the  Wise  (which  candidates  are  informed  was 
"Lessing's  swan  song")  is  "  the  earliest  instance  of  a  drama  with 
a  moral  "  is  beyond  us.  Possibly  the  meaniug  may  be  that  it  is 
the  earliest  instance  of  a  moral  drama. 

Fortunately  for  Mr.  Nicholson,  there  are  whole  departments 
of  literature  upon  which  he  wisely  refrains  from  entering ;  no 
sentence  iu  his  book  better  becomes  him  than  the  last,  in  which  he 
informs  us  that  "such  historians,  philosophers,  and  critics  as 
Niebuhr,  Banke  and  Neander,  Ilegel,  Schelling,  Tholuck,  Strauss 
and  Haeckel,  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this  work,"  though  with 
regard  to  the  last  two,  for  instance,  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
their  writings,  while  "  belonging  to  the  world  at  large,"  and 
"  characteristic  of  great  men,"  are  not  likewise  "  characteristic 
of  literary  periods."  The  same  thought  had,  however,  presented 
itself  on  an  earlier  page  of  the  Manual,  where  we  learn  that  "  the 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  Mosheim,  like  the  histories  of  Thucydides, 
Itollin,  and  Gibbon,  belongs  to  the  literature  of  the  world,  and  is 
characteristic  of  no  country  or  period  of  literature."  Not  many 
ideas  of  the  same  degree  of  originality  show  themselves  forth  in 
this  volume.  A  relatively  copious  treatment  of  the  Minnesinger, 
however,  suggests  the  profound  reflection  that  in  Walther  von  der 
Yogelweide's  lyrics  "  the  language  is  used  with  such  consummate 
skill  that  it  can  no  longer  be  considered  in  process  of  formation, 
and  considering  the  brilliant  literature  of  this  period  it  is  open  to 
question  whether  succeeding  changes  have  been  for  the  better  or 
not."  Some  meaning,  hidden  to  us,  may  lurk  in  the  antithesis 
concerning  Goethe's  Iphigcnie ;  that  "in  its  prototype  by 
Euripides,  the  sister  of  Apollo  is  the  heroine  ;  in  Goethe's  drama, 
the  sister  of  Orestes."  And  there  seems  some  allusion  to  the  con- 
clusion of  Act  III.  of  the  Second  Part  of  Faust  in  the  aphorism 
that,  "  before  the  ideal  Iphigenie,  Goethe's  later  Helena  sinks  to  a 


costume,  in  which  is — Mephistopheles."  Probably  Helena  has  been 
confounded  with  Phorkyas,  or  Mr.  Nicholson  may  have  some  expla- 
nation of  the  act  peculiar  to  himself.  As  to  the  Second  Part  in 
general,  he  observes  with  a  grim  humour  rarely  met  with' in  a 
manual : — "  No  comment  would  bo  iu  place  here ;  we  can  but 
advise  our  readers  to  read  it,  secure  that  no  weak  or  impressionable 
intellect  would  read  far  enough  to  receive  one  single  injurious 
influence  from  the  mystic  whole." 

If  originality  of  ideas  is  the  last  thing  to  be  desiderated  iu  ai\ 
introductory  sketch  of  the  history  of  a  national  literature,  accuracy 
of  detail  is  among  its  very  first  requisites.  Mr.  Nicholson's  work- 
manship is  so  slovenly  that  his  very  misprints  seem  an  integral 
part  of  it,  and  thus  we  are  the  reverse  of  astonished  to  find  a 
widely-known  work  like  Tieck's  Phantasus  called  his  Phantasieen, 
and  "  Schulze  (d.  1817)" — doubtless,  therefore,  Ernst  Schulze — 
described  as  a  "  lost,"  we  presume  for  "  last,"  disciple  of  Wieland. 
(Tieck's  Vittoria  Accorombona,  by  the  way,  is  printed  "  Accorom- 
bana,"  and  Wieland  is  said  to  have  been  a  professor  at 
"  Erfurt. ")  In  the  matter  of  noms  de,  plume,  we  have  the  same 
carelessness.  Iu  the  case  of  "the  most  memorable  Nicolaus 
Strehlenau,"  the  pseudonym  Lenau  is  added  in  a  bracket ;  of 
"  Auastasius  Griin,"  the  real  name,  which  had  a  solid  sound  in 
Austrian  public  life,  is  not  given  at  all.  To  "  Friedrich  Halm" 
(likewise  mentioned  by  his  assumed  name  only)  are  ascribed 
"  Griseldis  der  So/in  der  Wildniss"  and  other  dramas,  two  plays — 
both  of  which  have  been  acted  in  England — being  thus  grotesquely 
rolled  into  one.  As  a  translator — to  judge  from  the  specimens  of 
translation  avowedly  offered  as  such — Mr.  Nicholson  puts  himself 
to  no  very  serious  trouble.  His  rendering  of  a  couple  of  stanzas 
from  Professor  Bartsch's  edition  (which  does  not,  as  Mr. 
Nicholson  elsewhere  seems  to  think,  contain  a  "  modernized 
version ")  of  the  Nibelungenlied  is  as  poetical  as  the  English 
version  accompanying  an  Italiau  opera-text;  and  the  third  of  the 
following  elegant  lines,  which  "  indeed  translate "  a  stanza  of 
Gudrun,  contains  a  syntactical  blunder  of  the  most  elementary 
nature: — 

Befel  once  on  a  fast  day,  the  hour  was  then  near  noon, 
A  bird  came  near  them  swimming.    Thus  did  speak  Gudrun, 
"  Alas!  thou  bird  so  lovely,  'tis  fur  pity  of  me  truly 
That  here  around  thou'rt  swimming,"  said  the  maiden,  "  on  these 
waves  unruly." 

In  voice  as  it  were  human,  this  answer  it  began, 

God's  angel  was  it  lovely,  as  it  had  been  a  man. 

"  I  am  to  thee  from  God  the  herald,  ask  then  how  befel  it, 

Lovely  maiden  noble,  so  will  I  thee  of  all  thy  kinsmen  tell  it." 

The  last  two  lines  of  the  second  stanza  are  peculiarly  unhappy  ;  but 
the  third  of  the  first  manifestly  mistranslates 

Owe,  vogel  schoene,  du  erbarmest  mir  so  sere. 

We  have  not  been  at  the  pains  of  pointing  out  Mr.  Nicholson's 
omissions,  a  consideration  of  which  might  take  us  into  more 
debatable  ground.  By  way  of  illustrating  his  notion  of  complete- 
ness, we  may  however  observe  that  we  have  found  no  mention 
(except  incidental)  of  Nicolai  and  the  school  of  Auf/diirunff  repre- 
sented by  him  ;  that  Grillparzer,  beyond  all  doubt  one  of  the  very 
foremost  of  German  dramatists,  is  dismissed  as  "  author  of  the 
drama  of  horrors  Ahnfrau,"  and  lumped  with  Miilluer,  Houwald, 
and  Fouquo  as  "  cultivators  of  the  fatalist  drama,"  too  well  known 
to  require  comment ;  lastly,  that  "  Heinrich  Kleist,"  to  a  recognition 
of  whose  almost  unique  genius  German  criticism  has  of  late  years 
become  so  generally  awake,  is  said  to  "deserve  mention  in  the 
second  rank  of  imitators."  It  is  true  that  after  wards  his  Kiilhchen  von 
Heilh'onn  is  mentioned,  and  that  he  is  stated  to  "  attend  more  to 
realistic  effect  than  most  members  of  his  school " — what  school  ? — 
but  not  a  word  is  vouchsafed  either  as  to  his  Prinz  Friedrich  von 
Hamburg,  or  as  to  his  strangely  powerful  story  of  Michael 
Kohlhaas,  works  in  which  the  dullest  palate  must  recognize  a  fresh 
I  flavour  all  their  own.  But  what  is  to  be  said  of  a  critic  who, 
while  observing  with  great  truth  that  "  Wahlverwandschaften 
deals  with  the  problem  of  elective  affinity,"  and  with  equal  truth 
that  "  the  sentiment  "  in  it  "  is  morbid  and  unhealthy,"  proclaims 
his  double-edged  verdict  that  this  novel,  morally  repulsive  but 
incomparable  in  the  skilful  construction  of  its  action  and  in  the 
effective  elaboration  of  its  idea,  "  cannot  be  recommended  either  on 
the  score  of  art  or  morality"?  It  is  of  course  a  far  graver  defect 
that  no  serious  attempt  has  been  made  to  explain  to  the  beginner 
by  a  few  vigorous  strokes  the  characteristic  features  of  such  move- 
ments as  the  Bomantic  School  (quite  inadequately  described  by  a 
few  sarcastic  sentences  quoted  from  Julian  Schmidt),  the  Sturm 
und  Drang,  and  the  German  Renascence — the  last  more  especially, 
which  might  surely  have  been  briefly  but  comprehensively  dealt 
with  in  its  easily  distinguishable  successive  phases.  If  the  reply 
to  this  be  that  the  plan  of  only  describing  the  "  characteristic 
works"  of  the  various  periods  did  not  admit  of  such  outlines, 
nothing  remains  to  remark  but  that,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  course  of  a  great  national  literature, 
this  plan  is  utterly  worthless.  We  are  accordingly  unable  to 
indicate  any  score  on  which  we  could  recommend  the  com- 
pilation before  us  to  any  class  of  readers.  Yet  we  do  not  say  but 
that  its  chronological  table,  and  a  fair  selection  of  its  oracular 
criticisms,  if  duly  learnt  by  heart,  might  extract  marks  and 
execrations  from  many  an  examiner. 
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THE  HAMILTON  SALE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE.* 

THE  lirst  tiling  that  conveyed  any  idea  to  the  general  public 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  Hamilton  sale  was  the  announcement 
that  the  price  of  the  illustrated  catalogues  would  be  one  guinea. 
This  information  was  at  first  treated  almost  in  the  light  of  a  joke. 
Not  that  it  was  questioned  that  a  guinea  would  be  charged  for 
each  copy,  but  few  people  were  thought  likely  to  be  so  foolishly 
extravagant  as  to  give  such  a  price  for  a  mere  sale  catalogue. 
Before  the  opening  of  the  sale,  however,  the  first  edition  of  the 
illustrated  catalogue  had  been  completely  sold  out,  and  crowds  of 
people  were  besieging  the  clerk's  counter  at  Messrs.  Christie  and 
Manson's  imploring  for  copies.  The  guinea  catalogues  diilered  in 
no  respects  from  the  five-shilliug  catalogues,  except  that  they 
contained  excellent  photographs  of  some  of  the  principal  works 
of  art  that  were  to  be  sold.  Opinions  differed  as  to  the  wisdo  n 
shown  in  the  selection  of  objects  for  illustration,  but  the  prices 
subsequently  proved  that  the  subjects  of  the  illustrations  had  been 
well  chosen.  So  great  was  the  sale  of  the  guinea  and  the  live- 
shilling  catalogues  that,  during  the  weeks  of  the  Hamilton  sale, 
thousands  of  people  might  be  seen  walking  about  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  St.  James's  carrying  their  treasured  scarlet  volumes. 

Soon  after  the  sale  had  begun,  a  notice  appeared  iu  Messrs. 
Christie  and  Manson's  galleiies  to  the  ell'ect  that  a  catalogue 
would  be  brought  out  illustrated  with  engravings  of  many  of  the 
objects  sold,  and  that  the  price  obtained  and  the  purchaser's  name 
would  be  appended  to  every  lot.  The  price  of  these  books  was  to 
be  the  same  as  that  charged  for  the  illustrated  catalogues  contain- 
ing photographs  only.  Then  it  was  announced  that  a  third 
description  of  illustrated  catalogue  would  be  published,  much 
the  same  as  the  second,  but  printed  on  better  paper,  and  costing- 
double  the  price.  Very  shortly  after  the  publication  of  these 
catalogues,  an  advertisement  appeared  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
the  entire  edition  of  the  guinea  catalogue,  illustrated  with  en- 
gravings, had  been  sold  out,  and  that  only  a  few  copies  remained 
of  the  two-guinea  edition. 

The  engraved  Catalogue  of  the  Hamilton  Sale  may  fairly  be 
called  the  king  of  sale  catalogues.  Nothing  approaching  it,  in  its 
own  way,  had  ever  been  brought  out  before.  The  printing  is  very 
clear,  and  the  paper  of  the  two-guinea  copies  is  good  enough 
to  satisfy  the  greediest  bookworm.  The  binding,  too,  with  its 
pale  green  cover,  and  the  angel's  head  by  Fra  Augelico  stamped 
in  gold  on  one  corner,  is  both  excellent  and  attractive.  On  the 
right  sides  of  the  pages  there  is  a  wide  ruled  margin,  and  on  this, 
opposite  every  lot,  is  printed  the  name  of  the  purchaser,  and 
beneath  it  the  price.  As  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  lots 
were  bought  on  commission  by  dealers,  this  return  of  the  pur- 
chasers' names  is  not  so  interesting  as  might  be  expected  ;  nor 
does  it  enlighten  the  reader  to  any  great  extent  as  to  the  disposal 
and  destination  of  the  works  of  art  sold  ;  for  only  a  few  lots  fell 
to  the  personal  bids  of  amateurs.  The  engraved  catalogue  contains 
illustrations  from  some  of  the  pictures,  which  the  photographed 
catalogue  does  not,  and  in  this  respect  the  former  has  an  advantage 
over  the  latter,  although  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  engravings  from 
the  pictures  are  in  all  respects  satisfactory.  On  the  question  of  the 
relative  durability  of  photographs  and  engravings  there  can,  of 
course,  be  no  question  ;  and  let  those  who  wish  for  library  books  by 
all  means  purchase  the  two-guinea  catalogues  with  engravings — 
if  they  can  get  them  ;  but  for  immediate  reference  we  must  say 
that  we  greatly  prefer  the  photographs,  although  we  do  not  wish 
to  say  a  word  in  disparagement  of  the  magnificent  edition  con- 
taining engravings.  The  photographs  are  good  of  their  kind, 
which  is  perhaps  more  than  can  be  said  of  all  the  engravings, 
some  of  which  rather  hint  at  than  illustrate  the  objects  noticed. 
There  is  only  one  engraving  in  the  priced  catalogue  of  a  Limoges 
enamel,  and  that  is  a  comparative  lailure ;  whereas  there  are  six 
photographs  of  Limoges  enamels  in  the  earlier  catalogue,  each  of 
which  is  a  work  of  art  in  itself.  Photography  is  peculiarly  adapted 
for  rendering  faithful  representations  of  enamels,  but  it  is  very 
difficult  to  imitate  enamelled  work  by  engraving.  It  would  hardly 
be  too  much  to  say  that  the  first  illustrated  Catalogue  of  the 
Hamilton  Sale  was  worth  buying  for  its  half-dozen  beautiful 
photographs  of  Limoges  enamels,  if  for  nothing  else. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  illustrations  in  the  engraved 
catalogue  is  that  of  the  large  picture  of  "Daniel  in  the  Lion's 
Den."  As  all  readers  of  the  Times  are  aware,  the  sale  of  this 
picture  gave  rise  to  much  controversy.  Claims  of  originality  were 
put  forward  on  behalf  of  a  very  similar  picture  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  the  believers  in  this  work  condemned  the  Hamilton 
Rubens  as  a  copy.  But  the  controversy  did  not  end  here,  for  a 
third  army  of  critics  came  into  the  field,  who  maintained  that  the 
original  picture  by  Rubens  hung  in  a  gallery  at  Edinburgh,  and 
denied  the  authenticity  of  both  the  Hamilton  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight  "  Daniels."  Mr.  Bobinson,  in  a  letter  to  the  Times  of 
October  i6th,  says  that,  after  a  very  careful  inspection  of  each  of 
the  three  claimants,  he  has  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  the 
Hamilton  Daniel  to  be  Rubens's  Daniel,  and  the  others  merely 
copies. 

Some  of  the  most  remarkable  objects  sold  at  the  Hamilton  sale 
were  the  pieces  of  furniture  consisting  of  woodwork  by  Riesener, 
enriched  with  ormolu  by  Gonthiere.  Illustrations  of  these  splendid 
pieces  of  workmanship  were  admirably  rendered  in  the  photo- 
graphs.   In  them,  by  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass,  it  is  pos- 

*  The  Hamilton  Palace  Collection.  Illustrated  Priced  Cutalogue.  Paris  : 
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sible  to  study  the  clearness  of  the  marqueterie  and  paiqueterie  of 
Riesener,  and  the  exquisite  sharpness  of  the  floral  ormolu  work  of 
Gonthiere  ;  but  the  engravings  of  the  same  objects  are  compara- 
tively indistinct  and  unattractive,  nor  are  they  likely  to  prove 
very  instructive  to  designers  of  furniture.  In  work  of  this  kind, 
distinctness  is  everything.  The  little  table  sold  at  the  Hamilton 
sale  realized  6,000/. ;  but  if  an  inlaid  table  mounted  with  ormolu 
had  been  made  at  the  same  period,  of  precisely  the  same  pattern, 
by  the  hands  of  the  same  artists,  but  of  blunter  and  coarser  work- 
manship, it  would  not  now  be  worth  60/.  Now,  putting  aside 
the  question  of  durability,  we  should  say  that  the  relative  values 
of  the  photographs  and  the  engravings  of  the  tabta  are  much  in 
the  same  proportion.  In  the  illustrations  of  silver-work,  again, 
the  photographs  are  greatly  superior  to  the  engravings.  For 
instance,  the  photograph  of  the  very  delicate  silver-gilt  cup  and 
cover  that  was  sold  for  3,244/.  10s.  is  most  successful;  but  the 
engraving  represents  a  cup  that  might  be  dear  at  three  thousand 
pence.  The  finely-carved  rock  crystals  are  excellently  shown  in  the 
photographs.  The  objects  represented  look  like  rock  crystal,  and 
nothing  else ;  but  the  engravings  of  the  same  works  look  as  if 
they  might  be  either  rock  crystal  or  anything  else.  Nothing  shows 
the  superiority  of  the  photographs  over  the  engravings  more 
clearly  than  a  comparison  of  the  face  of  the  statuette  of  Voltaire 
iu  both  kinds  of  illustrations.  Then,  as  regards  the  illustrations 
of  Gobelin  tapestry,  the  engravings  are  not  to  be  compared  to  the 
photographs.  Two  very  sensational  lots  at  the  Hamilton  s.ile 
were  the  small  salt-cellar  and  tazza  of  Henry  II.  ware.  Now  the 
beauty  of  this  kind  of  ware  consists  in  the  patterns  of  the 
arabesques  and  in  the  sharpness  of  the  mouldings.  This  is  most 
literally  given  by  photography,  but  the  engraver  has  failed 
signally  in  producing  the  very  effects  that  make  this  ware 
valuable.  In  comparing  the  engravings  with  the  photographs  we 
may  observe,  in  conclusion,  that  the  latter  have  a  great  advantage 
over  the  former  in  expressing  the  texture  of  objects.  We  use 
the  word  texture  in  a  somewhat  technical  sense.  For  the 
purposes  of  an  illustrative  catalogue,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  characteristics  of  the  surfaces  of  such  things  as  marbles, 
ivories,  porcelains,  crystals,  and  metals  should  be  represented  as 
accurately  as  possible,  and  photography  is  much  more  suited  for 
this  purpose  than  engraving. 

Quite  enough  has  already  been  written  about  the  highest  prices 
given  at  the  Hamilton  sale,  but  very  little  notice  has  been  taken 
of  the  lowest.  Indeed  many  people  are  under  the  impression  that 
no  lots  in  the  entire  sale  were  sold  for  small  sums.  It  may 
surprise  even  some  of  those  who  attended  the  sale  to  bear  that 
more  than  twenty  lots  were  sold  for  sums  not  exceeding  two 
guineas  ;  that  thirteen  of  these  lots  fetched  very  little  more  than 
a  sovereign  apiece,  and  that  two  lots  went  for  less  than  a  pound. 
It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  things  that  were  sold  for  the 
smallest  sums  were  intrinsically  the  worst  bargains;  but 
practically  they  were  valuable  as  relics  of  the  sale,  and  many 
of  them  may  since  have  been  sold  at  a  profit  of  a  hundred  per  cent, 
merely  because  they  formed  part  of  the  Hamilton  collection. 
Perhaps  the  last  thing  one  would  have  expected  to  go  for  a 
small  sum,  at  such  a  sale  as  this,  was  an  oil-painting;  yet 
"  The  Repose,  with  Angels,"  by  P.  Lauri,  was  purchased 
by  a  dealer  for  one  guinea.  A  "Head  of  Christ,"  profess- 
iug  to  be  an  original  picture  by  Carlo  Dolce,  went  for  three 
guineas,  and  a  rather  large  picture  of  "St.  John  in  the  Island  of 
Patmos,"  said  to  be  an  original  work  of  Guido,  brought  in  exactly 
the  same  sum.  Two  large  canvases,  said  to  be  painted  by  the 
hands  of  Giulo  Romano  and  Rembrandt,  were  sold  at  about  a 
guinea  per  superficial  foot;  but  any  one  who  has  seen  them  must, 
we  should  think,  consider  them  dear  at  that  price.  A  clergyman 
distinguished  himself  by  purchasing  the  two  lowest-priced  lots 
of  the  sale.  Pie  was  clever  enough  to  buy  "  a  small  red  bowl ; 
a  ditto  tray  ;  a  very  small  ditto,  with  cranes  ;  and  one,  with 
foliage,"  for  fifteen  shillings  ;  but  he  fairly  surpassed  himself 
when  he  bought  "  a  red  and  gold  stand,  with  flowers  ;  a  smaller 
ditto,  with  birds  ;  and  one,  with  a  fir-tree,"  for  10s.  6d.  The  latter 
is  now  quite  an  historical  lot,  since  it  realized  the  lowest,  price  "hen 
at  the  Hamilton  sale. 

We  sbould  be  glad  to  think  that  this  monarch  of  catalogues 
might  be  the  parent  of  future  illustrated  catalogues.  We"are 
not  likely  to  see  many  collections  like  that  from  Hamilton 
Palace  sold  by  auction ;  but  scarcely  a  year  passes  without  the 
sale  of  at  least  one  or  two  collections  containing  many  objects 
worthy  of  illustration.  A  series  of  illustrated  catalogues  would, 
in  a  few  years,  form  a  very  valuable  record  of  works  of  art 
which  might  otherwise  be  forgotten  a  few  months  after  they  were 
sold.  The  sales  at  Messrs.  Christie  and  Manson's  g-alleries  consti- 
tute the  chief  amusement  of  many  amateurs  who  seldom,  if  ever 
make  a  bid,  and  even  one  priced  and  illustrated  catalogue  every 
year,  giving  engravings  or  photographs  of  the  most  notable  works 
of  art  sold  during  the  season,  would  afford  them  a  very  agreeable 
memento  of  their  happy  hunting-ground. 


LETTERS  OF  BERLIOZ.* 

IT  may  be  true  at  bottom  that  what  is  not  worth  reading  in  a 
translation  is  not  worth  reading  in  the  original ;  but  it  is  quite 
as  true  that  most  people  do  not  tind  it  so.    Graces  of  style  and 
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subtle  play  of  words  may  be  superfluous  to  the  philosopher ;  but 
in  the  telling  of  thing's  which  are  not  purely  philosophical  an 
occasional  touch  of  art  is  very  grateful  and  refreshing  to  the 
average  reader;  and  the  pleasure  derived  from  many  justly  cele- 
brated works  depends  quite  as  much  upon  the  manner  and  skill 
of  treatment  as  upon  the  matter  expressed.  In  such  cases  the 
responsibility  of  a  translator  is  decidedly  heavy,  and  the  author 
is  quite  at  his  mercy.  It  is  not  so  dangerous  to  translate  works 
in  the  dignified  and  austere  style  of  philosophy  so  long  as  the 
matter  is  clearly  conveyed ;  but  the  rapid  and  easy  style  of  a 
man  of  the  world  abounding  in  colloquialisms  and  happy  turns 
of  expression  calls  in  translation  for  a  master  of  two  languages. 
Different  nations  have  different  literary  manners  and  different 
ways  of  making  their  thoughts  effective ;  and,  though  a  reader 
may  enter  into  the  tricks  of  a  foreign  literature  when  he 
is  reading  the  original,  he  is  often  oppressed  by  a  feeling  of 
unfitness,  possibly  even  of  affectation,  if  the  same  tricks  are  baldly 
reproduced  in  his  own  tongue.  Berlioz  expressed  his  feeling  on 
the  subject  in  a  letter  to  Kichard  Wagner  by  saying,  "  La  fieur 
de  l'expression  se  fane  presque  toujours  sous  le  poids  de  la  tra- 
duction, si  ddlicatement  que  cette  traduction  soitfaite";  audit 
seems  rather  curious  that  he  should  have  come  to  serve  as  an  illus- 
tration to  the  point.  It  is  possible  that  be  may  have  had  an  in- 
stinct that  his  style  was  very  decidedly  characteristic,  and  would 
be  extremely  difficult  to  reproduce  in  any  other  tongue ;  but  the 
obvious  difficulty  does  not  altogether  exonerate  the  translator  who 
has  given  the  two  volumes  of  his  letters  in  au  English  version 
from  the  charge  of  making  them  barely  worth  reading.  It  was, 
of  course,  impossible  to  do  such  a  feat  at  all  without  comprehen- 
sive knowledge  of  idiomatic  equivalents,  and  of  the  terms  used  in 
the  art  which  Berlioz  was  specially  interested  in;  and,  though 
much  latitude  may  be  reasonably  allowed  in  the  reproduction  and 
reconstruction  of  "sentences,  it  is  as  well  to  preserve  the  sense 
as  much  as  possible,  and  not  to  turn  lightly  written  familiar 
epistles  into  the  ponderous  prose  of  a  treatise.  The  original 
French  edition  has  some  of  the  strangest  musical  impossibili- 
ties ever  set  before  the  public,  and  the  translator  has  not 
only  faithfully  reproduced  them,  but  has  also  added  some  on 
his  own  account.  For  instance,  in  a  passage  about  major  and 
minor  scales,  which  is  not  meant  to  be  very  intelligible  in  the 
original,  he  has  improved  upon  it  by  calling  them  major  and  minor 
me'thods.  And  there  are  some  other  similar  exercises  for  the 
musical  reader's  ingenuity  to  unravel.  It  is  even  worse  in  matters 
not  purely  technical ;  as,  for  instance,  when  the  desire  for  simplifi- 
cation leads  to  such  a  thing  as  Berlioz's  showing  himself,  what 
he  certainly  was  not,  a  self- depredator,  for  the  ordinary  reader 
will  not  at  once  discern  the  mistake.  In  a  letter  to  Kreutzer  he 
describes  the  sensations  produced  upon  himself  by  hearing  the  trio 
and  chorus  from  Binvenuto  Cellini  after  a  long  interval,  and  he 
remarks  that  it  had  a  verve  and  freshness  of  ideas  that  he  might 
never  again  equal;  and,  though  he  might  admit  certain  traits 
of  exuberance,  supposing  Kreutzer  to  suggest  them,  he  was 
deeply  moved  over  it,  and  longed  to  hear  it  again.  In  the 
translation  he  merely  admits  that  it  is  "  gaudy,  blustering,  Italo- 
Gascon,"  aud  that  he  was  "  overwrought  through  having  listened 
to  the  scene,"  and  longed  to  hear  it  again  to-morrow  ;  and  says 
nothing  about  the  youthful  freshness  at  ail.  Berlioz  was  generally 
more  impassioned  than  logical,  but  such  absence  of  self-restraint 
would  be  more  than  even  he  would  be  likely  to  communicate  to  a 
familiar  i'rieud.  This  will  serve  as  an  indication  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  letters  are  rendered,  and,  with  the  understanding  that 
there  is  plenty  more  of  the  same  description,  will  possibly  suffice. 

The  letters  themselves  serve  partly  as  vivid  illustrations  and 
partly  as  a  supplement  to  the  well-known  Memoirs.    The  first 
volume,  containing  letters  to  all  sorts  of  celebrities,  musical  and 
otherwise,  has  been  before  the  world  some  years  ;  but  the  second 
volume,  consisting  exclusively  of  letters  to  Humbert  Ferraud,  and 
a  not  very  luminous  prel'ace'by  M.  Gounod,  made  its  appearance 
this  year.    The  interest  of  both  volumes  is  very  considerable,  and, 
though  of  different  quality,  each  throws  consistent  light  upon  his 
peculiarities.  He  was  obviously  a  man  all  of  a  piece;  his  character 
shows  the  same  in  everything,  music  aud  literature  alike ;  and 
few  men  have  ever  stood  more  unveiled  before  the  public,  for  he 
never  had  the  least  idea  of  concealing  any  quality.    He  had  an 
unsurpassable  belief  in  his  own  importance,  and  was  quite  innocent 
of  any  suspicion  of  faults  in  directions  in  which  he  was  not  looking 
for  them.    In  music  he  learnt  by  degrees  exactly  what  sort  of 
things  he  wanted  to  say,  and  exactly  how  to  say  them,  and  when 
he  found  early  works  which  did  not  come  up  to  his  later  views, 
he  destroyed  them  with  a  ruthless  impartiality  which  does  him 
the  greatest  possible  credit.    But  in  the  matters  in  which  works 
fell  short  from  the  point  of  view  of  musicians  having  slightly 
different  habits  of  thought  he  concerned  himself  not  in  the  least; 
and  so  it  was  with  his  life.    To  some  common  faults  he  is  quite 
a  stranger ;  but  of  others  which  show  most  to  the  outside  world 
he  was  perfectly  unconscious,  and  betrays  them  with  a  simplicity 
which  is  unsurpassable.    It  is  dilHcult  to  say  whether  his  delight 
in  his  own  works  is  a  fault  or  not.    The  tremendous  effects  of 
sound  and  rhythm,  which  are  among  his  prominent  characteristics, 
were  p&fectl'v  new  to  the  world  in  which  he  moved,  and  the 
absoluie  success  of  his  intentions  in  performance  may  well  have 
filled  his  soul  with  exultation.   At  first  it  is  rather  strange  to  read 
his  description   of   his  own  music  as  "  etrauge,  grand,  doux, 
tendre,  ecJatant"';  but  such  things  grow  by  degrees  to  be  in- 
teresting, so  thoroughly  are  they  part  of  the  man.    And  similarly 
of  his  existence  generally  he  says,  "  Ma  vie  est  un  roman  qui 


m'iutoresse  beaucoup,"  and  its  passionate,  wild  eagerness  and 
impetuosity  may  well  interest  any  one,  and,  according  to  his  way 
of  taking  things,  himself  above  all.  But  this  way  of  looking  at 
himself  ultimately  becomes  tragic,  and  this  is  most  peculiarly 
shown  in  the  consecutive  series  of  letters  to  Humbert  Ferrand. 
The  earliest  are  mostly  bubbling  with  confidence  in  his  own 
wonderful  powers,  and  the  certainty  that  his  works  must 
establish  themselves  with  the  public  in  the  position  he  considei'3 
they  deserve;  his  delight  at  the  extraordinary  successes  he  achieved, 
and  the  tears  and  outcries  of  his  performers  and  audiences,  is 
not  more  wonderful  than  the  fierce  abuse  and  imputation  of  evil 
motives  lavished  on  those  who  do  not  accept  him  at  his  own 
estimate.  All  through  his  life  the  feeling  of  want  of  appreciation 
on  any  one's  part  roused  powerful  irritation  ;  but  as  he  grew  old, 
and  became  worn  with  nervous  complaints,  and  overdone  with 
constant  journalistic  labour,  the  tone  changed  to  a  sort  of  gnawing 
despair.  For,  notwithstanding  the  triumphs  which  he  himself 
recorded  in  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Baden,  Vienna,  London,  and 
even  Paris,  he  could  not  be  satisfied  till  every  one  was  conquered;  and 
the  success  of  other  men's  works,  which  he  considered,  often  justly, 
inferior  to  his  own,  and  the  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  art  which 
ho  felt  to  result  from  this,  preyed  upon  him  so  that  the  latter  part 
of  his  story  seems  to  sink  ever  into  deeper  and  more  irremediable 
misery.  Nevertheless  when  letters  to  other  friends  of  the  same 
periods  are  referred  to,  it  is  clear  that  the  animal  spirits  and  gaiety 
of  disposition  occasionally  revisited  him  till  the  last.  The  letters 
to  the  Massarts  are  in  this  respect  some  of  the  brightest  points  in 
the  volumes.  Thus,  even  after  the  series  to  Ferrand  has  sunk 
apparently  into  the  depths  of  suffering,  bodily  and  mental,  there  is 
in  the  other  volume  the  delightfully  fresh  little  letter  to  them, 
complaining  of  their  long  absence,  which  stands  No.  148  in  the 
French  edition,  and  which  is  quite  a  little  work  of  art.  But  with 
all  this,  the  man  is  not,  as  he  might  appear,  a  mass  of  contradictions. 
It  is  one  of  those  curious  and  rare  examples  of  the  musical  dis- 
position wrought  to  an  exceptional  extreme.  The  intensity  and 
vehemence  which  show  so  much  in  the  music  took  the  man  from 
the  heights  of  exaltation  to  the  depths  of  reaction  and  bitter 
sense  of  loneliness  when  the  immediate  stimulus  was  removed. 
He  was  singularly  alive  in  almost  all  respects,  and  everything  that 
happened  to  him  was  viewed  aud  expressed  in  superlatives.  Even 
when  he  gave  accounts  of  the  sayings  of  other  people,  and  the 
incidents  of  his  life,  it  is  clearly  rather  a  record  of  what  ought  to 
have  happened  or  been  said  according  to  the  light  of  his  burning 
imagination  than  of  the  actual  realities.  The  result  is  that  he  is 
sometimes  very  unjust  to  some  of  his  contemporaries,  and  this 
makes  him  appear  not  altogether  dignified  or  amiable ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  great  nobleness  in  his  steady  attachment  to  his 
friends,  and  in  his  wonderful  perception  for  the  great  things  of  art, 
and  his  enthusiasm  for  them  :  which  explains  and  justifies  much  of 
his  fierce  denunciation  of  things  which  were  below  his  standard. 
As  literature  many  of  the  letters,  such  as  the  long  one  to  Liszt, 
are  brilliant,  aud  nearly  all  are  very  excellent  reading  even  to 
unmusical  people.  His  gifts  in  this  respect  are  not  much  less  re- 
markable than  his  gifts  as  a  composer;  but  the  style  of  them  is 
nut  by  any  means  easy  to  reproduce  in  English.  Even  with  a 
very  first-rate  translation  it  is  doubtful  whether  anything  like  the 
satisfaction  that  is  given  by  the  originals  could  be  got  out  of  them. 
The  interest  of  the  man  might  be  read  through  the  unsuitable 
language,  if  it  was  accurate,  but  unfortunately  the  present  trans- 
lation is  not  accurate.  However  it  is  probable  that  most  of  the 
people  who  are  likely  to  want  to  know  Berlioz  thoroughly  in 
these  days  can  read  his  letters  easily  in  the  original  tongue,  and 
the  man  is  so  much  of  a  piece  with  his  music  that  it  ma)-  tend  to 
solidify  the  rather  spasmodic  admiration  of  his  works  which  has 
arisen  of  late,  and  establish  a  more  general  appreciation  of  his 
really  important  place  in  the  history  of  art,  if  his  views  about  it, 
aud  the  circumstances  of  his  life  and  labours,  are  judged  in  the 
light  of  these  familiar  and  unconstrained  outpourings  to  the  friends 
whom  he  trusted  aud  delighted  in. 


UNDER  THE  DOWNS.* 

E  do  not  mean  to  disparage  Mr.  Gilliat's  novel  when  we 
say  that  it  has  some  very  obvious  delects.  Though  far 
from  being  diffuse,  it  is  loosely  put  together ;  there  are  digressions 
on  extraneous  subjects  with  which  we  could  very  well  dispense; 
and  one  of  the  leading  gentlemen  is  represented  as  improbably  and 
repulsively  brutal.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  the  cardinal 
merit  of  being  exceedingly  bright,  lively,  aud  readable  ;  while  not 
a  few  of  the  sketches  of  character  are  remarkable  both  for  their 
spirit  and  originality.  Though  the  interest  of  the  actual  story 
comes  by  fits  and  starts,  there  are  many  chapters  through  which  it 
runs  off  trippingly  ;  and  the  tone  is  that  of  a  thoughtful  aud  culti- 
vated man,  with  a  keen  sense  of  humour  and  warm  sympathies. 
His  descriptions  of  scenery  are  by  no  means  overdone,  as  we  might 
have  expected  from  the  Linuell-like  title  of  his  novel.  As 
for  his  characters,  after  dashing  them  in  with  some  sharp  pre- 
liminary outliues,  he  leaves  them  very  much  to  unfold  themselves, 
aud  to  develop  their  several  virtues  aud  foibles.  The  hero,  if  uot 
positively  a  genius,  has  decided  pretensions  to  cleverness ;  while 
the  irrepressible  young  lady  whom  he  subsequently  marries  is  sup- 
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posed  to  be  famous  for  her  witty  audacity.  And  both  one  and  the 
other  act  out  the  parts  assigned  to  them,  saving  abundance  of 
neat  and  almost  epigrammatic  things  in  dialogues  that  are  seldom 
wanting  in  smartness.  It  is  only  a  pity  that  Mr.  Gilliat's  people 
should  not  impress  us  more  as  being  drawn  closely  after  natural 
models.  Original  and  spirited  they  often  are,  as  we  have  said, 
yet  the  originality  in  some  point  of  more  or  less  importance  is  so 
strikingly  unconventional  that,  as  we  cannot  help  feeling,  it  savours 
of  caricature.  Ambitious  and  decidedly  egotistical  sons,  who  see 
handsome  fortunes  muddled  away  by  foolish  fathers  without  a 
single  expression  of  irritation  or  regret,  are  hardly  more  common 
in  real  life  than  wealthy  parents  who  look  on  in  complacent 
serenity  while  a  penniless  Adonis  picks  and  chooses  among  their 
co-heiresses. 

Norman  Valence,  returning  to  his  native  parish  after  some  years 
of  foreign  travel,  finds  himself  in  what  to  most  men  might  have 
been  a  painfully  embarrassing  position.  The  old  family  seat  of  the 
Valences,  which  was  still  in  the  possession  of  his  father,  the 
General,  on  the  occasion  of  his  last  visit,  has  passed  since  then 
into  the  hands  of  a  rich  West  Indian.  General  Valence,  with  a 
venerable  maiden  sister,  have  established  themselves  in  a  modest 
residence  in  the  village.  The  stately  General  is  naturally  inclined 
to  look  down  on  the  parvenus  who,  by  sheer  power  of  the 
purse,  have  ousted  him  from  his  ancestral  domains.  Even  to 
Norman,  although  he  prides  himself  on  his  practical  philosophy, 
it  could  hardly  be  pleasant  to  be  perpetually  reminded  of  a  happier 
existence  and  of  the  heavy  clouds  that  have  settled  on  his  prospects. 
But  he  shows  himself  more  than  equal  to  the  situation,  accidental 
circumstances  helping  him.  Paying  a  visit  to  the  gardens  of 
his  former  home,  in  answer  to  a  piece  of  information  given  by  the 
gardener,  he  chances  to  ejaculate  "  lone  !  Beautiful  lone  !  "  and 
the  ejaculation  is  overheard  by  the  beautiful  maiden  who  owns  the 
classical  Christian  name.  She  is  the  elder  daughter  of  the  new 
proprietor  of  Waldron  Hall,  and,  accompanied  by  her  sister,  had 
come  within  earshot.  Mr.  Valence  has  the  less  difficulty  in 
extricating  himself  from  his  rather  false  position,  because  the  young 
ladies  are  frank  in  their  manners,  and  absolutely  unsophisticated. 
Moreover  he  has  the  advantage  of  a  singularly  handsome  person, 
and  possesses  a  mellow  voice  with  magic  in  the  tones  that  vibrate  in 
accents  of  the  most  exquisite  music.  Indeed  we  may  remark,  in 
passing,  that  we  are  rather  disposed  to  be  prejudiced  against  the 
book  by  the  rapturous  description  of  a  godlike  hero  which  stands 
out  from  the  pages  of  the  opening  chapter.  When  we  hear  of  a 
stalwart  gentleman  of  the  Teuton  type,  with  a  brightening  blue 
eye,  with  curling  yellow  moustache  and  darker  beard,  to  say  nothing 
of  a  dimple  in  the  bronzed  cheek  and  the  musical  accents  to  which 
we  have  referred,  we  regard  all  that  is  to  follow  with  extreme 
suspicion.  It  is,  however,  only  fair  to  say  that  the  author  adds  a 
suggestive  postscript  to  his  description,  assuring  us  that  his  hero 
is  less  fair  than  he  seems,  and  by  no  means  a  paragon  of  moral 
excellence.  Such  as  he  was,  "  handsome  and  strong  and  clever," 
Norman  Valence,  thanks  to  his  easy  audacity,  is  made  free  at 
once  of  the  family  of  the  Kents.  And  a  second  amusing  mishap, 
which  would  have  marred  the  chances  of  another  man,  only  makes 
his  position  the  firmer.  He  actually  mistakes  the  wealthy  master 
of  Waldron  Hall  for  one  of  his  broken-down  City  dependents, 
when  he  comes  upon  him  indefatigably  grubbing  thistles  with  a 
spud;  and, in  pressing  the  old  gentleman's  hand  when  taking  leave 
of  him,  he  slips  a  shilling  into  the  palm.  But  old  Mr.  Kent  is  an 
oddity,  and  is  amused  by  the  incident  instead  of  being  insulted. 
Indeed  he  is  the  most  simple-minded  and  benevolent  of  mortals ; 
and  yet  there  is  a  vein  of  shrewdness  running  through  his  sterling 
•simplicity  which  makes  us  conceive  it  to  be  barely  credible  that  he 
can  have  amassed  a  fortune  in  trade  as  is  supposed.  His  wife  is  com- 
monplace, worldly,  and  vulgar.  The  elder  daughter  lone,  although 
beautiful  as  a  dream,  is  almost  as  commonplace  and  shallow  as. 
her  mother.  But  Dorothy,  the  younger  sister,  is  a  charming  and 
extremely  clever  creature  ;  and,  indeed,  she  is  by  far  the  most 
noteworthy  figure  in  the  story.  If  lone  takes  after  her  mother, 
Dorothy,  in  disposition  at  least,  rather  "favours"  her  father,  as 
they  say  in  the  Midlands.  She  has  all  his  honesty  of  purpose  and 
kindness  of  heart,  with  a  far  larger  share  of  natural  shrewdness. 
She  seldom  opens  her  lips  without  saying  something  piquant ;  and 
when  she  gives  way  to  the  generous  impulses  of  her  heart,  she 
figures  in  some  extremely  moving  scenes.  At  the  first  Norman 
falls  circumspectly  in  love  with  lone.  He  is  in  love  with  her 
perfect  face  ;  he  is  spell-bound  by  the  soft  witchery  of  her  glances  ; 
but,  as  soul  is  wanting  in  her,  his  passion  has  been  but  skin-deep, 
as  he  afterwards  discovers  when  she  has  decided  to  throw  him 
over.  As  for  Dorothy,  liking  and  disliking  her  by  turns,  he  lives 
with  her  upon  terms  of  armed  neutrality.  She  frets  him  with 
stinging  little  speeches,  and  he  repays  her  by  treating  her  as  a 
child.  Yet  the  author  adroitly  contrives  to  raise  a  corner  of  the 
curtain  which  veils  the  future  from  our  vision.  He  observes 
casually  and  very  truly  that  girls'  younger  sisters,  in  an  excess  of 
sympathy,  are  apt  to  glide  into  love  with  their  elder  sisters' lovers. 
And  we  see  besides  that  the  bright  and  clever  little  Dorothv  is 
far  better  suited  than  the  graceful  lone  to  mate  with  the  intellectual 
Valence.  So  we  are  by  no  means  surprised  when,  after  lone  has 
jilted  him,  he  turns  to  her  more  sympathetic  younger  sister  for  con- 
solation. Not  that  his  love  troubles  are  brought  to  an  end  with 
his  second  engagement.  There  are  a  series  of  thrilling  and  highly 
sensational  incidents  before  the  wedded  pair  come  together  happily, 
and  settle  down  to  what  may  prove  a  humdrum  existence  in 
Waldron  Hall  upon  a  handsome  income. 

We  said  that  Dorothy  figured  gracefully  in  some  touching 


scenes.  There  is  a  really  pathetic  description  of  the  close  of  a 
fox-hunt,  following  a  spirited  account  of  the  run.  Dorothy, 
although  a  novice,  by  a  miracle  of  luck  as  well  as  of  daring,  happens 
to  have  been  directed  to  "  ride  to  a  point,"  and  so  finds  herself  near 
the  refuge  for  which  the  fox  is  making.  She  sees  the  jaded 
animal  dragging  himself  towards  an  unstopped  earth,  casting  a 
pitiful  side  glance  at  her  out  of  his  blood-shot  eyes.  When  he  has 
gone,  as  she  believes,  safely  to  ground,  she  feels  a  sense  of  un- 
mixed satisfaction  at  his  escape.  To  her  horror  he  is  dug  out, 
in  spite  of  her  indignant  expostulations,  and  tossed  before  her 
streaming  eyes  to  the  mangling  pack.  It  was  a  horrible  little 
drama  as  described,  and,  as  we  hope,  not  a  very  likely  one  in  the 
circumstances.  It  is  far  too  much  for  the  warm-hearted  girl,  and 
she  swoons  away  in  the  excess  of  her  indignant  emotions.  The 
incident,  though  improbable,  is  powerfully  and  feelingly  described ; 
yet  we  could  have  wished  it  had  been  the  only  one  of  the  kind. 
But  the  author,  who  is  evidently  an  ardent  lover  of  the  brute  crea- 
tion, does  not  stick  at  trifles  in  the  way  of  conjuring  up  imaginary 
scenes  when  denouncing  cruelty  to  animals.  We  should  be  sorry 
to  yield  to  him  in  the  matter  of  humanity,  but  we  must  protest 
against  his  harrowing  our  feelings  gratuitously.  We  remarked 
that  one  of  his  leading  gentlemen  is  represented  as  repulsively 
brutal.  A  certain  Sir  James  Tripe,  who  becomes  the  husband  of 
the  fair  and  fickle  Miss  lone,  has  been  shooting  with  a  party  at 
Waldron  Hall.  So  far  as  we  can  gather,  he  takes  a  pointer  with 
him  when  he  goes  cover-shooting,  which  is  unusual,  to  say  the 
least  of  it ;  but  that  by  the  way.  He  whistles  the  dog  apart  from 
the  party,  and  Dorothy  and  her  father  come  upon  him  when 
he  is  punishing  the  animal.  He  follows  up  a  merciless  flogging 
with  kicks  that  break  a  couple  of  ribs,  and  finally  insists 
upon  shooting  the  poor  animal  before  his  indignant  host  and 
his  host's  daughter.  We  should  have  thought  that  the  kind- 
hearted,  though  mild-mannered,  Mr.  Kent  would  have  dropped 
the  acquaintance  of  the  ruffianly  baronet  on  the  spot,  if  he 
did  not  communicate  with  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty.  But,  when  Dorothy  very  naturally  suggests  the  former 
step,  her  father  does  not  see  his  way  to  a  measure  so  decided, 
although  he  does  promise  that  the  excitable  Sir  James  shall  never 
again  be  invited  to  Waldron  Hall — a  promise  which  he  has  not 
the  power  to  keep  ;  and  Sir  James  shortly  afterwards  is  married 
to  his  daughter,  and  on  a  subsequent  occasion  shoots  four  of  his 
greyhounds  successively  in  presence  of  his  wife  and  a  gentleman 
visitor.  We  have  perhaps  said  enough  to  show  that,  though  the 
story  is  of  unequal  merit,  there  is  no  lack  of  excitement  or 
dramatic  interest  in  it.  And  we  are  so  grateful  to  a  writer  who, 
like  Mr.  Gilliat,  really  entertains  us,  that  we  are  inclined  to  deal 
gently  with  his  errors  in  taste,  which,  after  all,  may  in  some 
degree  be  matters  of  opinion. 


THE  POI1LOCK  MONUMENTS.* 

\  BOOK  on  a  subject  of  so  little  importance  as  the  identity  of 
two  fgures  in  a  village  church  may  yet,  as  Mrs.  Halliday 
has  proved,  be  worth  writing  and  worth  reading.  In  these  days 
of  popular  archaeology  it  is  refreshing  to  see  work  so  thoroughly 
done.  It  may  really  matter  very  little  whether  a  mutilated 
alabaster  effigy  in  an  out-of-the-way  place  represents  the  third 
Lord  Harington  or  the  fourth  :  yet,  as  an  example  of  the  amount 
of  interesting  historical  information  which  a  painstaking  antiquary 
can  gather  into  a  small  space,  this  thin  volume  is  deserving  of  ail 
praise.  Mrs.  Halliday  has  left  no  stone  unturned  in  her  efforts  to 
answer  the  question  stated  on  the  title-page: — "  A  description  of 
the  monument  and  effigies  in  Porlock  Church,  Somerset,  with 
reasons  deduced  from  the  documents  pertaining  to  the  manor  and 
chantry  of  Porlock  for  attributing  the  tomb  to  the  memory  of 
John,  fourth  Baron  Harington  of  Aldinghaui  and  Elizabeth 
(Courtenay)  his  wife,  afterwards  wife  of  William,  Lord 
Bonville  of  Chewton,  Somerset."  Architecture,  costume,  and 
heraldry  are  all  called  in  as  witnesses  in  the  cause,  and  the  result 
is  to  make  the  presumption  very  strong,  if  not  absolutely  con- 
clusive, that  Mrs.  Halliday  is  correct  in  her  attribution  of  the 
monument.  It  is  an  altar  tomb  of  very  fine  Perpendicular  work 
with  a  fine  arched  canopy  above,  and  bears  two  full-length  figures 
representing  a  knight  in  plate-armour  and^a  lady  by  his  side. 
The  heraldic  signs  are  scanty.  The  knight  re3ts  his  head  on  a 
lilting  helm  which  is  surmounted  by  "  a  lion's  head,  erased,"  and 
the  lady  rests  her  feet  on  a  boar.  Now  it  is  well  known  that 
the  Ron's  head  was  the  crest  of  the  Haringtons  of  Aldingham, 
and  that  a  boar  was  the  cognisance  or  "  beast  "of  the  Courtenays. 
It  is  therefore  probable  that,  other  things  being  equal,  we  have 
here  the  monument  of  a  Hai'iQgton  and  his  wife  a  Courtenay  ;  and 
we  find,  about  the  period  to  which  the  cbstutne  points;  that  a 
Lord  Harington  did  exist,  and  that  he  married  a  Lady  Elizabeth, 
a  daughter  of  Edward,  third.  Earl  of  Devonshire — not  "  Devon  "  as 
Mrs.  Halliday  calls  him,  doubtless  for  'convenience  and  to  mark 
the  identity  of  the  earldom  witlf  that  now  borne  by  the  head  of 
the  Courtenay  family,  in  which  the  old  title  is  always,  to  avoid 
confusion  with  a  dukedom  of  the  same  shire,  given  in 
the  abbreviated  form.  There  are  many  other  circumstances 
to  point  to  the  truth  of  this  attribution,  and  Mrs.  Halliday 
gives   them  in  full.    Lady  Harington  is  dressed  in  a  costume 

*  A  Description  of  the  Monument  and  Effigies  in  Porlock  Church 
Somerset.  By  Maria  Halliday.  Torquay  :  'i'lie  "  Torquay  Directory  " 
Compauy.  1882. 
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similar  to  that  worn  by  three  other  ladies  whoso  effigies  are 
extant,  and.  who  are  all  known  to  have  lived  and  died  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Her  lord's  armour,  too,  corre- 
sponds in  most  particulars  with  that  of  several  figures  of  the  same 
period,  some  of  them  brasses,  in  various  places.  It  is  entirely  of 
plate,  and  has  no  chain-mail  visible.  True,  chain-mail  was  in  use 
long  after  plate-armour  came  into  fashion,  and  it  is  unsafe  to 
argue  that,  because  it  appears,  a  figure  must  belong  to  an  earlier 
period ;  but  in  this  case  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  True, 
the  canopy  appears  to  be  later  in  style  than  the  effigies;  but  Mrs. 
Halliday  accounts  for  this  discrepancy  by  suggesting  that  the 
whole  chantry  was  completed  by  Cicely  Bonville,  Lady  Harington, 
great-granddaughter  of  the  fifth  Lord  Harington,  the  brother  and 
successor  of  Lady  Elizabeth's  husband.  Lady  Elizabeth  herself, 
after  her  first  husband's  death,  married  "William,  Lord  Bonville, 
who,  by  his  first  wife,  had  a  son,  another  William,  who  married 
the  heiress  of  the  Haringtons  ;  and  she  was  therefore  doubly  con- 
nected with  Cicely  above  mentioned,  being  her  step-great-grand- 
rnother  as  well  as  her  great-grandaunt.  All  this,  and  more, 
is  set  forth  in  full  in  a  very  careful  and  elaborate  pedigree, 
which  corrects  in  many  particulars  the  very  erroneous  stitements 
of  the  ordinary  peerages.  The  Lady  Cicely's  descendant  and 
heiress  was  the  unfortunate  Queen  of  ten  days,  Jane,  wife  of  Lord 
Guldeford  Dudley,  and  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  the 
family  is  now  represented  by  Lord  Stamford.  The  estate  of 
Porlock  had  belonged  to  a  famous  warrior,  Sir  Nigel  Loring,  one 
of  Edward  III.'s  companions  in  arms,  and  one  of  the  original 
Knights  of  the  Garter.  The  monument  ha3  sometimes  been  at- 
tributed to  him  ;  but,  if  there  had  been  any  doubt  of  his  inter- 
ment in  the  church  of  the  Priory  of  Dunstable,  his  garter-plate, 
which  still  remains  on  his  stall  in  St.  George's  Chapel,  would  have 
settled  the  question,  since  his  crest  is  there  represented  as  a  wheat- 
sheaf,  not  a  lion's  head. 

The  very  serious  historical  purpose  of  Mrs.  Ilalliday's  little 
essay  will  be  apparent  from  the  above  summary.  But,  when  we 
remember  the  prominent  part  which  the  Bouvilles  and  Haringtons 
played  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses — and  who  that  has  read  Lord 
Lytton's  Last  of  the  Barons  is  likely  to  forget  it  ? — we  can 
understand  the  interest  of  some  of  the  incidental  notes  which 
she  has  here  gathered.  The  book  begins  with  an  account 
of  Porlock  Church ;  and  Mrs.  Halliday,  by  an  uufortuuate 
stumble  on  the  threshold,  may  have  deterred  some  readers 
from  following  her  into  the  more  trustworthy  part  of  her  work. ' 
"We  can  hardly  believe  that  an  accomplished  archicologist  like 
Mrs.  Halliday  really  holds  that  Porlock  Church  was  founded 
by  St.  Dubricius.  It  is  dedicated  to  him,  which  in  itself  would 
make  the  idea  unlikely,  and  the  date  of  his  death,  which 
Mrs.  Halliday  places  "about  a.d.  612,''  disposes  of  it  alto- 
gether, and  makes  nonsense  of  the  next  sentence  : — "  Consequently, 
Christianity  in  Porlock  was  due  to  the  missionary  spirit  of  the 
early  Church  of  South  Wales,  and  to  the  widening  influence  of  the 
See  centred  at  Carleon."  Of  this  wonderful  church  there  are  some 
good  plans  and  views  by  Mr.  Koscoe  Gibbs,  who  has  also  contri- 
buted a  number  of  very  effective  drawings  of  the  Harington  effi- 
gies, and  of  the  heraldic  bearings  of  the  families  mentioned.  There 
is  also  a  plate  of  an  altar  which  bears  on  a  shield  the  representation 
of  the  "  Five  Wounds,"  and  which  Mrs.  Halliday  somewhat  rashly 
calls  an  "  Easter  tomb.''  A  coloured  restoration  of  the  north  side 
of  the  Harington  canopy  is  needlessly  gaudy.  Mr.  Gibbs's  notes  on 
his  drawings  are  extremely  valuable,  and  bear  out  fully  Mrs. 
Ilalliday's  opinion  as  to  the  identity  of  the  figures.  lie  remarks  one 
curious  point.  The  number  of  rin^s  Lady  Harington  wore  is  uncer- 
tain, as  the  tiugers  are  much  broken  ;  but  the  contemporary  figure  of 
Lady  Stafford  at  Bromsgrove  "  has  rings  on  every  linger  save  the 
last  of  the  right  hand,"  and  that  of  Lady  Vernon,  at  Tong,  has  no 
fewer  than  eighteen.  About  this  church  at  Tong  Mr.  Gibbs  has 
a  note  which  shows  the  turn  modern  arehteologists  are  taking. 
"  Thanks,  I  am  informed,  to  the  protecting  arm  of  the  Earl  of 
Bradford,  it  has  been  shielded  from  the  destroying  inroads  of  the 
dilettante  '  restorer,'  the  interested  '  architect,'  and  the  cheap  con- 
tractor.'' There  is  another  mouumentil  effigy  in  Porlock  Church, 
said  to  be  that  of  "  Sir  Simon  Eitz  Roges,  temp,  llichnid  I."  It 
lies  under  a  circular  arch  let  into  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  which 
may  indicate,  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  that  Sir  Simon  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  not  St.  Dubricius  in  the  seventh,  was  the 
founder  of  the*church.  Be  this  as  it  may,  here  is  an  appropriate 
subject  for  another  treatise  by  Mrs.  Halliday.  Sir  Simon  is  said 
to  have  fought  in  two  crusades,  and  his  legs  are  crossed.  Surely 
Mrs.  Halliday  has  something  to  say  about  him. 

The  tr.igedy  of  the  Bonville  family  is  a  typical  example  of  the 
wholesale  destruction  which  the  Wars  of  the  Poses  brought  on 
the  English  aristocracy.  Mrs.  Halliday  traces  the  sad  story  at  full 
length.  The  Lord  Bonville  who  became  the  second  husband  of  the 
Lady  Elizabeth,  represented  on  the  monument  of  1'orlock  Church,  was 
the  father  by  his  first  wife  of  another  William,  who  married,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  heiress  of  the  Haringtons,  and  was  called  in  her 
right  Lord  Harington.  He  had  a  son,  also  William,  who  was 
married  to  Katherine  Nevil,  sister  of  tlie  King-maker.  All  these 
Williams  were  alive  at  the  same  time.  Up  to  1454  the  eldest  of 
the  three  was  devoted  to  the  fortunes  of  Henry  VI.  How  he  was 
won  over  to  the  opposite  camp  does  not  appear.  It  may  have  been 
the  cause,  or  it  may  have  been  the  consequence,  of  his  grandson's 
marriage.  Mrs.  Halliday  will  have  it  that  "  with  such  powerful 
domestic  influences  on  the  side  of  York  surrounding  the  latter 
days  of  Lord  Bonville,  we  begin  to  realize  the  dilhculties  that 
assailed  the  closing  career  of  this  energetic  old  warrior."  He  chose 


the  winning  side,  but  lost  his  life  in  consequence.  Ho  must  have 
been  present  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Wakefield  in  1460,  where  he  is 
said  to  have  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  deaths  of  both  his  son  and 
his  grandson,  the  latter,  though  already  a  husband  and  father,  only 
twenty  years  of  age.  The  old  lord  escaped,  however,  on  that 
occasion,  but  only  for  a  year.  He  had  charge  of  the  half-crazed 
Henry  VI.  when  at  St.  Albans  Queen  Margaret  recaptured  her 
husband,  and  with  him  Lord  Bonville,  who  had  stayed  behind,  when 
he  might,  like  others  of  his  party,  have  saved  himself  by  flight,  "to 
protect  the  King  from  the  rabble  crew — '  more  like  Saracens  than 
Christians' — during  the  rout  and  slaughter  on  both  sides."  Mrs. 
Halliday  conjectures  perhaps  a  little  too  much  when  she  concludes 
that  "  like  a  true  soldier,  Lord  Bonville  remained  firm  at  his 
post,  guided  alone  by  that  sense  of  chivalry  which  made  him  con- 
sider the  safety  of  the  King's  person  before  his  own."  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  any  chivalric  motive  weighed  with  the 
combatants  on  either  side  in  that  sanguinary  contest.  Only  a  few 
years  later  a  "sense  of  chivalry"  did  not  prevent  Edward  from  leading 
Henry  three  times  round  the  pillory  in  Cheap  with  his  feet  tied  to 
the  stirrups  of  a  sorry  horse.  At  any  rate,  Queen  Margaret  showed 
none  of  it,  but  "  although  the  King  had  guaranteed  Lord  Bon- 
ville's  safety,  he  was  after  two  days  beheaded,"  at  the  instigation 
of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Devonshire,  who  was  his  wife's  grand-nephew. 
Mrs.  Halliday  misses  the  point.  Not  only  was  the  whole  male 
line  of  the  Bonville  family  thus  cut  off,  but  of  the  other  actors  in 
the  drama,  this  Earl  Thomas  was  himself  beheaded  at  York  in  the 
following  year:  one  of  bis  brothers  was  beheaded  in  1466,  and  one, 
the  last,  was  killed  at  Tewkesbury  in  1 47 1  ;  the  fate  of  Warwick 
and  his  brothers  is  well  known,  as  well  as  that  of  Sir  John  Grey, 
whoso  son  married  the  Bonville  heiress.  Such  was  the  story  of  a 
single  family  and  its  connexions  in  the  Wars  of  York  and  Lancaster. 
Mrs.  Halliday  traces  it  much  further,  but  we  have  followed  her 
far  enough  to  show  how  much  may  be  made  of  historical  and 
topographical,  of  artistic  and  heraldic  interest,  from  the  intelligent 
study  of  a  single  mutilated  monument  in  a  remote  village  church. 


ANCIENT  MARBLES  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN.' 

THE  object  of  the  present  work  of  Michaelis  is  to  describe  and 
make  known  the  vast  treasures  of  ancient  sculpture  now 
accumulated  in  the  galleries  of  Great  Britain,  the  extent  and  value 
of  which  are  scarcely  appreciated,  and  chiefly  so  because  there  has 
hitherto  been  little  accessible  information  about  them.  To  the 
loving  labours  of  a  learned  German  the  owners  of  art  treasures  in 
England  are  for  the  second  time  indebted  for  a  full  description  of 
their  rich  possessions.  Waagen  gave  to  the  private  collections  of 
pictures  the  advantage  of  his  inspection  and  cultivated  acquaint- 
ance with  art,  and  now  Michaelis  performs  the  same  office  for  the 
still  less  known  private  hoards  of  antique  sculptures  for  which  oua 
country  is  so  remarkable.  It  must  be  understood  that  the  marbles 
visited  and  described  are  only  those  of  Graco-Roman  art,  which 
indeed  form  the  great  bulk  of  English  collections,  and  that  objects 
of  Egyptian,  Oriental,  and  Anglo-Roman  art  are  excluded  from  con- 
sideration. The  existing  books  on  the  subject  are  few  indeed.  There 
are  Dallaway's  Anecdotes  of  the  Arts  in  England,  published  in 
1S00,  never  a  book  of  much  importance,  and  the  fine  Specimens  oj 
Ancient  Sculpture,  selected  from  private  collections,  and  brought 
out  by  the  Dilettanti  Society  in  1S09  and  1S35.  Add  to  these  a 
few  special  works,  such  as  those  on  the  marbles  at  Oxford,  the 
Worsley,  Woburu,  and  Wilton  House  collections,  and  the  list  is 
exhausted,  except  that  in  his  Musee  de  Sculpture  the  late  Count 
Oiarac  included  an  account  of  the  English  private  collections, 
giving  thus  another  instance  of  the  greater  interest  taken  in  them 
by  foreigners  than  by  their  owners,  and  by  the  English  nation  at 
larsre.  There  have  also  been  some  other  smaller  continental  con- 
tributions to  the  subject. 

The  visits  of  Michaelis  to  England  began  in  1861,  and  he 
has  undertaken  and  executed,  with  admirable  industry  and  skill, 
the  task  of  personal  inspection  and  of  drawing  up  descriptive 
catalogues  of  the  contents  of  the  English  collections  of  sculptures, 
giving  exact  measurements,  noting  the  histoiy,  and  indicating  the 
restored  portions  of  every  specimen.  The  owners  of  the  treasures 
now  so  well  described  ought  not  to  fail  to  become  possessed  of 
the  learned  Professor's  volume,  which  may  make  them  better  ac- 
quainted with  their  own  possessions,  and  which  will  furnish  a 
complete  catalogue  raisonne  to  themselves  and  their  visitors. 
These  special  catalogues  are  preceded  by  a  general  introduction, 
which  gives  an  account  of  the  formation  of  the  great  old  collec- 
tions, and  of  the  rise  of  the  taste  for  ancient  marbles  in  England. 
The  author's  German  has  been  well  translated  by  Mr.  Fennell, 
who  has  had  the  advantage  of  assistance  from  Professor  Sidney 
Colvin,  and  from  Mr.  Newton,  and  Mr.  Murray7,  of  the  British 
Museum,  in  the  revision  of  his  work. 

No  other  country  can  compete  with  England  in  the  wealth  of 
its  private  collections  of  ancient  works  of  art.  For  two  centuries, 
and  especially  during  that  which  ended  in  1800,  there  flourished 
the  taste  for  bringing  home  specimens  of  Grecian  and  Roman 
sculpture,  and  nothing  that  ever  came  to  England  has  ever 
left  it  again.  W.  Burger  has  said,  "  England  is  to  works  of  art 
what  the  grave  is  to  the  dead  ;  her  gates  do  not  open  again  to  let 

*  Ancient  Marbles  in  Gre.it  Britain.  Described  by  Adolf  Michaelis, 
Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Classical  Archa-ology  in  t lie  University  of  Strassburg. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  C.  A.  M.  Fennell,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge.    Cambridge:  University  Press.  1882. 
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them  out."  Yet,  if  they  have  in  one  sense  the  security  of  a  tomb, 
they  are  also  exposed  to  its  perils.  The  tomb  has  never  been  rifled, 
bnt  its  contents  are  liable  to  disappearance,  dispersion,  and  decay. 
There  may  be  changes  of  ownership  and  successors  who  take  no 
interest  in  the  treasures  which  they  have  inherited  ;  there  may  be 
rebuilding^  and  alterations  of  houses,  during  which  valuable 
■works  of  art  are  liable  to  be  put  out  of  the  way  and  become 
neglected  or  forgotten  ;  there  are  risks  of  fire,  and  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes to  which  private  property  is  exposed,  which  no  intention 
to  the  contrary  can  prevent.  It  was  perhaps  with  prophetic 
foresight  of  the  ultimate  dispersal  of  his  own  cherished  collec- 
tions that  Horace  Walpole  said  "  How  insecure  is  the  permanency 
of  heirlooms ! " 

The  national  collection  of  the  same  country  which  can  boast 
80  much  of  its  private  galleries  of  sculpture  occupies  in  the  opinion 
of  Professor  Michaelis  the  supreme  position  of  having  the  finest 
collection  of  antiques  in  the  world.  The  British  Museum  itself 
sprang  from  the  private  collection  of  Sir  Hans  Sloaue,  and  has 
since  received  important  accessions  from  the  generosity  of  private 
donors.  It  is  absolutely  without  a  rival  at  present  in  the  possession 
of  the  finest  works  of  the  best  period  of  Greek  art.  Although 
fairly  rich  in  specimens  of  the  Gneco-Roman  period,  its  collection 
of  them  might  with  advantage  be  increased.  It  is  necessary  for 
the  complete  history  of  ancient  sculpture  that  every  stage  should 
be  illustrated,  both  of  advance  and  of  decline.  It  is  from  the 
private  galleries  of  England,  and  from  the  liberality  and  public 
spirit  of  their  owners,  that  this  deficiency  may  be  expected  to  be 
supplied.  The  recent  extension  of  the  sculpture  galleries  of  the 
Museum  affords  space  for  the  better  exhibition  of  a  greater 
number  of  works  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case,  and  here  they 
might  rest,  free  from  the  dangers  and  chances  of  private  owner- 
ship, a  possession  for  ever,  dedicated  to  the  study  and  admiration 
of  all  nations,  and  a  monument  of  the  wise  and  disinterested  muni- 
ficence of  their  donors. 

As  might  have  been  expected  from  its  insular  position  and  ante- 
cedents, it  was  late  before  England  began  to  take  part  in  the 
passion  for  the  acquisition  of  antique  sculpture,  which  was  so 
general  upon  the  Continent  at  and  after  the  Renaissance.  Francis  I., 
Philip  II.,  and  Rudolf  II.  of  Germany  had  decorated  the  palaces 
of  France,  Madrid,  and  Prague  with  the  spoils  of  Rome  before 
any  such  tastes  had  been  awakened  in  this  country.  In  England 
the  beginning  was  with  Prince  Henry,  the  son  of  James  I., 
whose  early  death  prevented  him  from  making-  any  very  consider- 
able acquisitions.  Some  part,  however,  of  his  collection  was 
afterwards  comprised  in  that  of  Charles  I.  Thomas  Howard,  Earl 
of  Arundel  and  Surrey,  must  be  named  as  clearly  the  first  of  Eng- 
lish art  collectors.  He  travelled  in  Italy,  with  Inigo  Jones  in  his 
suite,  and  there,  and  "  generally  in  any  part  of  Europe  where  rari- 
ties were  to  be  had,''  he  began  to  collect.  He  excavated  at  Rome, 
and  spared  no  expense  in  the  prosecution  of  bis  taste.  Through 
Sir  Thomas  Roe,  the  Ambassador  at  Constantinople  in  1 621,  many 
works  of  Greek  art  were  obtained.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  also 
engaged  Roe  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  his  cabinet  of  antiquities 
at  York  House,  in  the  Strand,  already  enriched  by  the  purchase  of 
the  collection  of  Rubens  at  Antwerp.  In  1627  the  first  result  of 
Lord  Arundel's  exertions  arrived  in  London.  Selden  undertook 
the  reading  and  interpretation  of  the  inscribed  marbles,  and  his 
Marmora  Arundelliana  appeared  in  the  following  year.  Lucv, 
Countess  of  Bedford,  also  collected,  and  she  was  also  assisted  by  Sir 
Thomas  Roe ;  while  Charles  I.  began  to  make  some  acquisitions 
through  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  his  Admiral  in  the  Archipe'agro.  * 

Peacham,  who  was  tutor  to  the  Earl  of  Arundel's  children,  in 
his  Compleat  Gentleman  dwells  upon  antiques  as  among  the  things 
best  worth  knowing  for  a  gentleman,  and  remarks  upon  the  extent 
to  which  old  Greece  had  been  transplanted  into  England.  Arundel 
House,  receiving  continual  accessions,  became  famous,  and  was 
much  frequented  by  visitors.  It  was  in  its  garden  that  Bacon, 
viewing  the  great  number  of  statues  of  naked  men  and  women, 
cried  out,  "The  resurrection!"  as  is  duly  recorded  in  one  of  the 
apothegms.  One  of  the  finest  pieces  in  the  collection  was  the 
so-called  "  Homer,"  in  bronze,  now  more  correctly  named  as  a 
Sophocles,  and  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  statues  of  Charles  I.,  and  those  which  had  belonged  to 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  were  taken  by  Parliament  during  the 
Civil  War,  and  many  of  them  were  certainly  sold.  Others  of  the 
King's  antiques  probably  remained  at,  or  were  removed  to, 
Whitehall,  and  were  destroyed  or  stolen  in  tha  fire  of  1698. 
The  Arundel  collection  met  with  a  varied,  but  somewhat  better, 
fate.  It  was  left  to  the  Earls  widow,  and  became  afterwards 
divided  between  the  eldest  son  and  a  younger  brother.  The 
latter's  portion  was  sold  by  auction  on  the  death  of  his  son  in 
1720  ;  but  the  works  in  marble  and  the  greater  part  of  the  collec- 
tion seem  to  have  remained  at  Arundel  House.  The  pictures,  or 
some  of  tbem,  were  sold  by  order  of  Parliament ;  but  the  marbles 
escaped  confiscation,  and  only  suffered  from  the  personal  neglect  of 
their  owners,  some  having  been  actually  used  as  building  materials 
for  the  repairs  of  Arundel  House.  The  upper  half  of  the  valuable 
"  Marmor  Pariuin "  disappeared  in  a  chimney,  and  was  only  re- 
covered by  the  diligent  researches  of  Selden.  At  last  John 
Evelyn  interfered  to  prevent  the  waste  and  destruction  of  pro- 
perty so  little  appreciated  by  its  owner.  The  library  was  then 
presented  to  the  recently-founded  Royal  Society,  and  some  of  the 
marbles  were  given  to  the  University  of  Oxford.  There  had  been 
at  one  time  two  hundred  and  fifty  stones  bearing  inscriptions,  but 
only  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  arrived  at  Oxford  ;  and  it  was 
long  before  they  received  proper  attention  and  accommodation 


from  their  new  owners.  In  1678  Arundel  House  was  pulled  down 
by  the  sixth  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  had  succeeded  to  it,  and  there 
was  a  further  partition  of  the  collections  it  contained.  Many 
things  were  bought  by  Thomas,  Earl  of  Pembroke ;  others 
suil'ered  by  neglect  and  the  carelessness  of  the  workmen  engaged 
in  building  the  streets  which  now  occupy  the  site  of  the  gardens 
and  house.  The  greater  part  of  the  remains  were  bought  by  Sir 
William  Fermor,  afterwards  Lord  Lempster,  and  were  housed  at 
Easton  Neston  ;  from  which  they  went,  in  1755,  to  rejoin  the  rest 
of  the  Arundel  collection  at  Oxford,  as  the  splendid  gift  of 
Henrietta,  Countess  of  Pomfret.  Some  broken  statues  were  given 
by  the  Duke  to  an  old  servant  who  kept  a  pleasure-garden  at 
Lambeth,  from  which  they  afterwards  found  their  way  into  mors 
private  ownerships.  Whatever  was  left  after  all  these  dispsrsions 
was  moved  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  to  a  piece  of  ground  at 
Kennington,  where  they  sank  into  the  soil,  and  had  to  undergo 
a  second  process  of  disinterment.  Some  then  passed  into  the 
possession  of  Lord  Burlington  at  Chiswick,  others  went  to  the 
Duke's  seat  at  Worksop  Manor,  where  they  probably  were  de- 
stroyed in  a  great  fire  in  1761.  Misfortunes  of  another  kind  befell 
the  marbles  which  went  to  Easton  Neston.  The  demon  of  resto- 
ration took  possession  of  their  owner,  and  they  were  handed  over 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  one  Guelfi,  in  whose  hands  some  of  them 
suffered  terribly,  while  others  were  injured  by  being  placed  out  of 
doors  and  by  careless  stowage  in  an  old  greenhouse,  as  described 
by  Horace  Walpole.  It  was  long,  too,  before  this  portion  of  the 
Arundel  collection  received  due  attention  at  Oxford,  if  indeed  it 
can  be  said  to  have  done  so  even  up  to  the  present  time. 

It  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  it  became 
the  fashion  in  England  to  make  the  grand  tour  of  Europe,  and  if 
possible  to  bring  home  memorials  of  it  in  the  shape  of  ancient 
sculptures.  Certain  gentlemen  who  had  met  in  Italy,  and  had  a 
taste  in  common  for  art,  formed  themselves  in  the  year  1733  into 
a  Society  for  the  promotion  of  their  objects  under  the  name  of 
"  The  Dilettanti,''  and  to  it  afterwards  belonged  most  of  those 
who  encouraged  excavations  in  Rome  and  elsewhere,  and  who 
continued  to  collect  so  long  as  the  state  of  Europe  allowed  of  their 
so  doing.  Under  the  auspices  of  this  Society,  which  still  flourishes, 
was  published  Stuart  and  Revett's  Antiquities  of  Athens  and 
many  other  works,  the  latest  of  which,  completing  in  a  fourth 
part  the  Antiquities  of  Ionia,  appeared  only  in  the  last  year. 
It  was  at  Rome  that  the  chief  opportunities  for  the  purchase 
of  antique  statues  occurred,  either  at  the  sales  of  existing 
collections,  or  from  excavations  recently  made  ;  and  it  waa 
in  this  way  and  during  the  later  portion  of  the  last  century 
that  most  of  the  English  galleries  were  formed.  It  was  now 
that  were  acquired  the  statues  at  Holkham  and  Petworth 
and  at  other  well-known  country  seats.  The  Englishmen, 
Brettingham,  Gavin  Hamilton,  and  Jenkins,  were  busy  at  Rome 
and  at  other  places  in  supplying  the  wants  of  their  country- 
men— the  last  sometimes  with  more  of  zeal  than  of  integrity. 
Townley's  first  visit  to  Italy  was  in  1765,  and  he  commenced  th9 
formation  of  the  collection  which  now  rests  securely  in  the  Graeco- 
Roman  galleries  of  the  British  Museum.  Blundell,  another 
Lancashire  man,  began  purchasing  rather  later.  The  large  col- 
lection made  by  him  remains  at  Ince  Blundell,  not  far  from 
Liverpool,  and  the  finest  of  the  works  are  preserved  in  a  building 
which,  on  a  reduced  scale,  represents  the  Pantheon  at  Rome.  The 
catalogue  of  it,  prepared  by  Michaelis,  fills  eighty  pages  of  his 
volume.  The  fine  works  now  at  Lansdowne  House  were  among 
the  latest  acquisitions  made  by  wealthy  Englishmen  in  Rome,  and 
were  obtained  in  the  last  decade  of  the  past  century.  They  are 
remarkable  not  only  for  their  value,  but  for  their  location  ia 
London,  most  of  the  private  galleries  being  at  country  seats. 
Space  would  fail  in  attempting  to  mention  all  those  who  pro- 
moted the  taste  for  collections  ;  but  the  names  of  Thomas  Hope, 
Payne  Knight,  William  Morritt,  and  Worsley  should  not  be 
omitted. 

Nor  is  it  possible  to  indicate  the  finest  specimens  in  the  private 
galleries  as  pointed  out  by  their  latest  visitor.  It  may,  however, 
be  opportune  to  mention  that  it  is  understood  that  Lord  Yar- 
borough  has  recently  allowed  a  mould  to  be  made  from  the 
"  Niobe  "  (Worsley  collection),  now  in  his  possession  atBrocklesby 
Park,  from  which  four  casts  only  are  to  be  taken.  It  is  to  be 
wished  that  the  liberality  of  the  owner  might  be  enlarged,  and 
that  the  privilege  of  having  casts  from  this  tine  bust  might  be  ex- 
tended at  least  to  the  case  of  public  museums  and  art  collections. 

It  may  be  feared  that  many  specimens  of  ancient  art  are  still 
exposed  to  danger  and  deterioration,  if  not  destruction.  Some 
marbles  are  said  to  be  still  lying  about  near  to  St.  Mary's  Church 
in  Wimbledon  Park,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
has  become  of  a  recumbent  bull  in  Pentelic  marble,  seen  on  a  lawn 
by  Mr.  Newton  rrany  year3  ago  at  Hillingdon  Court,  near 
Uxbridge,  and  which  had  been  brought  from  Athens  by  Mr. 
Cockerell. 

The  book  is  beautifully  executed,  and  with  its  few  handsome 
plates,  and  excellent  indexes,  does  much  credit  to  the  Cambridge 
Press.  It  has  not  been  printed  in  German,  but  appears  for  the 
first  time  in  the  English  translation.  All  lovers  of  true  art  and 
of  good  work  should  be  grateful  to  the  Syndics  of  the  University 
Press  for  the  liberal  facilities  afforded  by  them  towards  the  pro- 
duction of  this  important  volume  by  Professor  Michaelis. 
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CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 
ii. 

A VOLUME  of  beautiful  appearance,  and  well  equipped  with 
thick  paper  and  "  India  l'roofs "  of  woodcuts,  is  English 
Hustic  Pictures  (G.  Routledge  and  Sons).  The  cuts  are  from 
drawings  by  the  late  Frederick  Walker,  and  his  less  successful 
follower,  G.  J.  Pinwell.  Mr.  Walker  was,  perhaps,  the  most  in- 
teresting (unless  we  except  Lawless,  who  died  young)  of  all  recent 
English  artists  who  drew  on  the  wood.  Some  of  his  initials  for 
Thackeray's  Denis  Duval,  and  some  old  drawings  in  Once  a  Week, 
had  a  delicate  grace  and  a  manly  force  which  we  rind  nowhere  among 
contemporaries.  But  we  see  nothing  particularly  "  rustic"  in  his 
drawing  (here  produced  or  reproduced)  of  a  stout  teacher,  and  a 
set  of  children  in  a  school-room.  A  farmer's  wife  offering  a  chair 
to  a  startled  lady  in  a  tremendous  crinoline  must  surely  have  been 
a  magazine  illustration.  The  world  would  willingly  let  it  die.  A 
little  girl  in  the  spring  woods  has  more  raison  d'etre,  and  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  character  in  the  study  of  a  boy  beside  a  frozen 
pump.  A  sketch  of  some  children  in  a  wood  (from  Good  Words 
or  Once  a  Week)  is  more  like  a  real  Walker,  and  we  recognize  an 
old  favourite  (from  Once  a  Week)  in  the  woman  lost  in  the  snow. 
The  tinted  paper  does  not  improve  the  effects  of  white.  "Out 
Among  the  Wild  Flowers  "  is  an  idyl  in  black  and  white;  the 
pose  of  the  black-haired  girl,  and  of  the  boy  with  too  beautiful  a 
face  for  a  boy,  are  alike  excellent  (Good  Words).  Mr.  Pinwell's 
becrinolined  girl  reflected  in  the  water  is  simply  absurd ;  the  best 
of  his  drawings  here  represents  a  boy  and  a  girl  (apparently  a 
young  Bushman  or  Andaman  Islander)  in  a  farmyard.  The  girl 
milking  a  cow  is  not  only  good,  but  pleasing.  There  is  consider- 
able merit  in  many  of  the  verses,  which  are  written  more  or  less 
"  up  to  "  the  designs. 

It  was  a  good  idea  to  collect  Cradle  Songs  of  Many  Nations 
(Ward  and  Lock.  Music  by  Reinhold  Herman.  Illustrations  by 
Walter  Satterlee).  The  coloured  and  other  drawings  have  very 
considerable  freshness  and  merit ;  one  or  two  slightly  recall  the 
manner  of  "  E.  V.  B."  We  begin  with  Eve's  cradle  song,  "  Sleep, 
little  Cain ;  Thy  father  is  delving  with  labour  and  pain."  Adam 
apparently  skipped  the  fishing,  hunting,  and  pastoral  stages,  and 
went  straight  into  agriculture  and  spade-husbandry.  Then  we 
have,  without  regard  to  chronological  sequence,  a  Norwegian 
and  an  Arabic  lullaby.  The  Dutch  is  very  like  the  Scotch  song, 
*?■  This  is  the  way  the  Cadgers  ride,"  but  that  is  not  a  lullaby.  As 
the  lovely  song  of  Danae  is  given  in  the  Greek  of  Simonides,  a 
translation  might  have  been  attempted.  Hungarian  and  Hottentot 
lullabies  are  included  in  this  pretty  collection.  Baby  "  on  the 
tree-top  "  is  perhaps  the  most  ingenious  of  the  drawings.  This 
volume,  we  think,  will  give  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  and  is  a  most 
appropriate  New  Year's  present. 

Mr.  Blackmore's  iamous  novel  Lorna  Doone  appears  in  a  one- 
Yolume  edition,  with  plenty  of  woodcuts  by  Messrs.  Armstrong, 
Small,  and  Boot  (Sampson  Low  and  Co.)  The  vignettes  are 
charming;  but  we  cannot  say  that  we  care  for  the  full-page 
drawings  of  landscapes. 

Monthly  Maxims  (Bobert  Dudley.  De  La  Rue  and  Co.)  are 
illustrated  with  extremely  pretty  and  fanciful  coloured  drawings. 
The  procession  of  the  Months  round  the  globe  in  sun  and  shadow 
is  exquisitely  graceful  and  ingenious.  Mr.  Dudley  does  not 
always  avoid  commonplace  when  he  is  comic ;  but  the  little 
•woman  blown  up  to  the  moon  by  March  is  really  funny.  The 
verses  provoke  a  sigh.  The  sonneteer  and  his  mistress  in  June 
■would  make  us  forgive  much  bad  poetry  ;  and  the  sleeping  tourist's 
■view  of  the  Bhine  is  really  original. 

Sacred  Allegories  (the  late  Bev.  W.  Adams,  M.  A.  Rivingtons) 
is  full  of  edifying  Sunday  stories,  with  religious  applications. 

Mr.  Crane's  and  Mr.  Marzial's  highly-decorative  Pan-pipes 
(Routledge  and  Sons)  bring  us  back  to  nature,  music,  and  harm- 
less paganism  with  no  moral  in  particular.  Mr.  Crane  offers  us 
nymphs,  Pans,  and  shepherds  and  sirens  in  the  flat  early  Italian 
manner.  The  good  old  songs  are  set  to  music  and  surrounded 
with  sketches  ;  here  is  "  Come  Live  with  Me"  and  "It  was  a 
Lover  and  his  Lass"  and  a  most  deplorable  "blue  and  white 
young  man  "  in  "  the  merry  month  of  May,"  and  a  most  flouting 
Phillida.  The  novelty  of  the  designs  and  the  antiquity  of  the 
songs  will  make  this  book,  and  justly,  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
the  season. 

We  now  come  to  a  great  batch  of  boys'  books,  which  it  would 
require  the  whole  Christmas  holidays  to  grapple  with.  We  feel 
some  delicacy  about  meddling  with  Old  Norse  Fairy  Tales 
(Stephens  and  Cavaliius.  Sonnenschein  and  Co.)  because  there  is 
a  standing  literary  grudge  between  collectors,  translators,  and 
reproducers  of  these  marchen. 

The  Wrong  No  and  the  Sight  No  (James  Hogg)  is  an  inte- 
resting story  for  very  small  people,  by  the  author  of  Ten  Steps  in 
the  Narrow  Way. 

Men  of  Note  (Ernest  Foster.  Warne  and  Co.)  deals  with  the 
school-days  of  some  distinguished  people.  We  are  not  let  off 
George  Washington  and  "  I  can't  tell  a  lie,  father."  The  youth 
of  the  Prince  Consort  was  not  excessively  exciting,  as  far  as  we 
learn  from  Mr.  Foster.  A  very  much  better  thing  might  have 
been  made  out  of  Scott's  boyhood  ;  "  the  affair  of  the  Cross  cause- 
way," the  battle  in  which  the  couteau  de  chasse  played  a  part,  is 
omitted.  Much  might  have  been  done  with  the  boyhood  of  Byron 
and  Shelley,  which  were  full  of  what  Joe  Gargary  called  "  larx." 
This  is  too  moral  a  volume. 

Fairleigh  Hall  (Rev.  A.  D.  Crake.    Mowbray  and  Co.)  pleases 


us  much  better.  It  is  a  boy's  tale  of  Oxfordshire  in  the  Great 
Rebellion.  "  A  foil,"  by  the  way,  is  not  "  an  accomplishment,"  as 
Mr.  Crake  seems  to  think.  "  The  old  knight  made  them  each  take 
a  foil,  and  engage  in  the  evolutions  of  that  accomplishment."  This 
is  like  "  The  horse  is  a  noble  animal,  but  if  ill-treated  he  will  not 
do  so."  The  "  exact  parallel  of  the  part  played  by  a  bodiless  foot- 
step has  had  an  exact  parallel  within  the  writer's  personal  know- 
ledge. He  cannot  attempt  to  explain  it."  No  more  can  we  ;  but 
he  might,  at  least,  tell  us  all  about  it.  The  bodiless  footstep  was 
heard  by  a  malevolent  Puritan  appropriately  named  Zephaniah, 
and  it  reminded  him  that,  perhaps,  "  all  his  actions  were  regis- 
tered." There  is  nothing  like  taking  every  precaution  in  these 
matters.  By  the  way,  once  more,  is  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  Ivanhoe, 
the  author  of 

Their  swords  are  rust, 
Their  bodies  dust, 
Their  souls  arc  with  the  saints  we  trust  ? 

In  spite  of  some  peculiarities  of  diction  this  book  will  be  read 
with  extreme  interest  by  boys.  Of  course  it  is  on  the  right  side — 
the  king's. 

Mr.  Church  yearly  brings  us  stories  from  the  classics,  and  there 
is  material  enough  left  for  many  seasons.  This  time  he  publishes 
Stories  from  Livy  (Seeley,  Jackson,  and  Co.),  and  naturally  has 
had  some  trouble  in  "  transforming  Livy's  ornate  diction  into 
the  simple  style  he  has  hitherto  adopted."  As  narrated  here,  the 
tales  seem  rather  to  be  borrowed  from  the  old  popular  stories  that 
were  Livy's  authorities  than  from  the  Patavinian  himself.  And 
this  is  precisely  the  effect  aimed  at,  we  presume,  by  Mr.  Church. 
The  chief  tales  are  those  of  Bomulus,  of  the  elder  Tarquin,  of 
Brutus,  of  the  Fabii,  of  Virginia,  of  the  Gauls,  and  of  "  Maulius 
of  the  twisted  chain,"  with  some  others.  Mr.  Church's  illness,  we 
regret  to  hear,  has  prevented  him  from  correcting  the  proofs ; 
hence  such  an  awkward  expression  as  "  I  would  gladly  show  to 
that  brute  beast  that  shows  himself,"  and  so  forth.  Familiar  as  the 
tales  are,  thev  exert  their  old  enchantment  in  this  new  shape,  and 
will  delight  boys  who  perhaps  find  Livy  dull  enough  in  the 
original. 

Miss  Zirnniern  tells  Tales  from  the  Edda  over  again  (Sonnenschein 
and  Co.),  and  Miss  Greenaway  draws  a  microscopic  Thor  and  a 
Giant  so  long  that  he  must  be  "  continued  in  our  next,"  for  there 
is  no  room  for  his  legs  in  this  little  volume.  Miss  Zimmern  writes 
as  if  Ragnarok  were  over;  we  imagined  that  it  was  still  to  come. 
Children  will  be  fortunate  who  make  their  first  acquaintance  with 
Scandinavian  mythology  in  this  pleasant  little  book. 

The  Diamond  Ring  (by  Elizabeth  Mitchell.  Masters  and  Co.) 
is  a  virtuous  novelette  for  girls,  full  of  intelligence  and  domestic 
excellences,  and  not  quite  devoid  of  quiet  satire. 

Boys  will  prefer  (and  we  prefer  it  too)  The  Mutiny  on  Board 
the  Leander  (by  Bernard  Heldmann.  Sampson  Low  and  Co.) 
Here  we  read  of  storms,  calms,  mutineers,  awful  nights,  the  middle 
passage,  plague,  victory,  lions,  and  other  dread  adventures. 

Mr.  Henty,  still  in  quest  of  war's  alarms,  finds  them  in  the  time 
of  the  Crusaders,  and  describes  them  in  Whining  his  Simrs  (same 
publishers).  Here  we  have  wicked  Norman  barons  oppressing 
Saxons  (one  of  them  named  Cnut),  and  here  is  a  Gurth,  and  a 
Franklin,  and  lots  of  mangonels,  and  plenty  of  laying  about  with 
swords. 

A  Sea  Waif  (Silas  Hocking.  Warne  and  Co.)  is  more  of  a 
modem  novelette,  and  we  have  perilous  'scapes  and  rescues  by  sea, 
instead  of  perjured  knights  and  arbalists. 

Flyaxvay  Fairies  (Griffith  and  Farran)  contains  some  coloured 
sketches  of  nude  infants  bestriding  swans,  dolphins,  eagles,  and  so 
forth,  like  deities  of  Hindoo  mythology. 

There  are  plenty  of  clever  coloured  pictures,  rather  in  Miss 
Greenaway 's  manner,  in  The  Maypole  (Konstam,  E.  Casella,  and 
N.  Casella.  De  La  Rue  and  Co.)  Verses  and  designs  make  up  a 
cheery  view  of  Merry  England  before  the  age  of  tall  chimneys. 

Wee  Babies  (Ida  Waugh.  Verses  by  Amy  Blanchard.  Griffith 
and  Farran)  are  really  exquisite  pictures  of  little  children— good, 
bad,  humorous,  anxious,  bored,  sleepy,  but  always  pretty  and 
pleasant.  We  have  never  seen  any  prettier  nursery-book ;  and  it 
will  please  the  mothers  even  more  than  the  little  people  here  so 
cleverly  depicted. 

A  Week  Spent  in  a  Glass  Pond  (Wells  Gardner  and  Darton) 
is  uncomfortable  to  touch,  and  not  very  amusing  to  read.  We 
except  this  remark  of  the  Beetle's :— "  A  state  of  existence  without 
mud  at  the  bottom  must  be  a  life  without  repose." 

The  Book  of  Shadotcs  contains  rather  bluntly  comic  drawings  by 
the  late  Mr.  C.  H.  Bennet  (Sonnenschein  and  Co.) 

Until  the  Day  Break  (Hawkins)  is  a  birthday  book,  with 
texts. 

Abroad  (T.  Crane  and  Ellen  Houghton.  Marcus  Ward  and 
Co.)  is  a  too  highly  coloured  sketch  of  a  child's  Continental  tour. 
But,  garish  as  the  pictures  are,  they  will  give  children  a  vivid  idea 
of  the  strange  world  beyond  the  Channel.  For  this  reason  it  will 
be  a  very  acceptable  Christmas  present. 

Let  us  end  the  notice  of  this  batch  with  Mr.  Caldecott's  always 
welcome  Picture  Books  (G.  Routledge).  Pray  observe  the  French 
graces  and  affected  attitude  of  the  Oat  who  plays  on  the  F lddle, 
while  the  children  (not  in  the  least  surprised— as  why  should 
children  be  ?)  dance  to  the  music  of  Puss.  The  old  amateur  who 
owns  the  violin  is  ludicrously  like  an  eminent  (but  unmusical) 
scholar.  The  friendly  pigs  have  expressions  rich  in  mirthful 
interest,  and  the  cow  actually,  and  not  incredibly,  outdoes  Mr. 
Brookes  of  B.N.C.,  and  "jumps  over  the  moon."  The  amorous 
glances  of  the  Dish  are  clearly  not  distasteful  to  the  Spoon,  who  is 
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giving  him  a  good  deal  of  encouragement.  The  father  of  Baby 
Bunting,  like  our  sportsmen  as  described  by  an  American  critic, 
has  "  gone  to  his  fall-shooting  on  horseback,  in  a  pink  coat." 

Even  better  is  Mr.  Caldecott's  illustrated  editions  of  that  early 
English  pastourelle,  the  Milkmaid's  wooing.  Never  was  there 
such  a  long  and  listless  boy  as  the  cautious  wooer ;  never  was 
milkmaid  prettier,  or  more  scornful,  and  Mr.  Caldecott  has  added 
a  terrible  "  nemesis  "  all  out  of  his  own  head. 

There  is  nothing  more  closely  connected  with  a  book  than  a 
pen  ;  and  the  appearance  in  a  somewhat  new  form  of  a  reservoir 
pen,  which  is  called  the  Anti-Stylograph,  and  is  issued  by  Messrs. 
Be  La  Rue,  comes  appropriately  enough  in  the  middle  of  the 
publishing  season.  The  pen  has  two  great  advantages — it  writes 
with  nibs,  and  it  needs  no  adjustment.  The  nibs  can  be  renewed 
at  will,  and  are  supplied  for  renewal  in  fine,  medium,  and  broad 
points,  while  the  pen  is  made  in  various  lengths.  Our  trials  of 
the  pen  thus  far  have  been  very  satisfactory. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

"1\/T"  BE  BANVILLE  has  for  some  time  been  showing  that 
_LVJ-  •  he  can  be  nearly  as  charming  in  prose  as  in  poetry,  by  all 
sorts  of  short  studies,  fantastic,  critical,  observative  (a  word  which, 
if  it  does  not  exist,  certainly  ought  to  be  created),  and  what  not. 
But  he  has  not  done  anything  in  prose  better  than  his  just 
published  Souvenirs  (i),  which  yield  only  among  things  of  the 
kind  to  the  sketches  which  make  up  Gautier's  Histoire  du 
romautisme.  and  the  volumes  which  complete  it.  Indeed,  for 
any  oue  who  delights  in  what  is  emphatically  gossip,  but  gossip 
so  entirely  destitute  of  vulgarity'  that  it  is  almost  a  shame  to  give 
it  the  name,  and  put  into  words  so  gracefully  that  it  becomes 
literature,  M.  de  Banville  deserves  not  a  second  but  a  first  place. 
There  is  often  very  little  in  the  anecdotes  he  gives,  but  there  is 
everything  in  the  way  in  which  they  are  told.  Moreover,  they 
concern  people  who  are  almost  invariably  interesting  in  themselves. 
It  is  not  much  that  one  man  should  tell  another  not  to  let  his 
soup  grow  cold.  But  when  the  wise  counsellor  is  Balzac,  and 
the  occasion  the  first  night  of  Trugaldabas,  and  the  circumstance 
somewhat  mysterious,  as  Balzac  always  delighted  to  make  his 
circumstances,  and  the  teller  and  receiver  of  the  counsel  M. 
Theodore  de  Banville,  the  thing  becomes  quite  exciting.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  open  the  book  without  coming  upon  some- 
thing interesting,  and  for  once  the  long  list  of  famous  or  attrac- 
tive names  which  form  the  chapter  headings  does  not  in  the 
least  deceive.  Alfred  de  Vigny,  Janin,  Privat  d'Anglemont 
(that  capital  example  of  the  genuine  and  complete  Bohemian), 
Baudelaire,  Baumier,  Fiorentino,  Frederick,  Asselineau,  Nestor 
Roqueplan,  Scribe,  Philoxene  Boyer  ("  dans  le  salon  de  Philo- 
xene nous  etions  quatre-vingts  rimeurs "),  Grassot,  Glatigny, 
Bumas,  Baron  Brisse,  Heine,  Hugo,  Gautier — these  and  many 
others  appear  successively  with  something  interesting  about  each. 
Nor  ought  M.  de  Banville's  own  "  fatherage,  brotherage,  mother- 
age  "  to  be  omitted,  especially  one  delightful  great-grandfather, 
who  used  to  waylay  travellers  on  the  high  road  and  carry  them 
off  violently  to  his  hospitable  chateau,  where  they  were  feasted 
like  the  guests  of  Grandgousier,  loaded  with  presents  like  the 
favourites  of  a  Sultan  in  a  good  temper,  and  finally  despatched 
with  a  general  invitation  to  come  back  when  they  pleased. 

We  rather  hope  that  the  title  Souvenirs  d'wn  vieux  critique  (2) 
which  M.  de  Pontmartin  has  allowed  to  be  placed  on  his  new 
volume  was  not  entirely  of  his  devising  for  it.  For,  in  truth,  it 
fits  about  as  badly  as  any  title  could  do.  The  first  series  were 
real  souvenirs,  and  very  interesting  ones  too;  but  the  majority  of 
the  articles  in  the  volume  before  us  are  neither  more  nor  less  than 
ordinary  critical  articles,  such  as  we  are  very  glad  to  receive  from  M. 
de  Pontmartin,  but  which  have  for  the  most  part  no  more  right  to 
the  title  of  Souvenirs  than  any  article  in  the  present  number  of 
the  Saturday  Revieiv.  However,  the  first  disappointment  passed, 
the  book  is  welcome  enough,  and  here  and  there  something  of  a 
souvenir  does  make  its  appearance.  One  may  be  especially  noted 
in  the  article  on  Berlioz's  letters.  Every  one  who  read  that  extra- 
ordinary book  must  have  noted  the  difference  between  the  glowing 
accounts  of  the  success  and  reception  of  some  of  his  pieces  which 
the  writer  gave  and  the  accounts  of  critics  at  the  time.  M.  de 
Pontmartin  seems  to  confirm  by  his  own  authority  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  artist's  self-deception.  The  volume  contains  papers 
on  many  interesting  subjects,  such  as  Paul  de  St.-Victor,  the 
Letters  of  Mme.  de  Remusat,  of  Merimee  to  Panizzi,  and  of  the 
Abbe  Galiani,  the  Histoire  d'une  Parisienne  of  M.  Feuillet,  the 
astoundingly  over-valued  Serge  Panine  of  M.  Ohnet,  and  obituary 
articles  of  Flaubert  and  Barbier.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the 
topics.  They  are  all  treated  as  one  expects  and  wishes  M.  de 
Pontmartin  to  treat  his  subjects,  with  a  great  deal  of  prejudice, 
with  occasional  excess  of  praise  and  blame,  with  a  constant  memory 
of  political  and  religious  differences,  but  at  the  same  time  with  a 
strength,  a  peculiarity  of  savour,  and  a  refreshing  raciness,  which 
remind  one  of  the  wines  of  his  own  Southern  hills.  Indeed  M.  de 
Pontmartin  is  very  like  Red  Hermitage — very  old,  very  heady,  dis- 
tasteful to  palates  accustomed  to  the  smooth  tastelessness  of  more 
fashionable  liquids,  but  emphatically  "  curious,"  and  a  most  agree- 
able change  now  and  then. 

(1)  Mes  souvenirs.    Par  The'odore  de  Banville.    Paris  :  Charpentier. 

(2)  Souvenirs  d'un  vieux  critique.  Deuxieme  se'rie.  Paris  :  Calmann- 
Levy. 


In  a  compact  and  convenient  volume  (3)  M.  Ernest  David  has 
given  an  account  of  Sebastian  Bach,  his  work,  his  family,  his 
pupils,  and  the  general  state  of  music  in  Germany  at  the  time.  It 
is  a  very  good  and  comparatively  popular  specimen  of  its  kind  of 
monograph. 

M.  Gabriel  Charmes  is  known  as  one  of  the  best  informed  of 
French  journalists  on  Eastern  questions  ;  the  volume  in  which  he 
deals  with  Panislamism  and  the  Future  of  Turkey  (4)  is  therefore 
worth  reading.  It  is  strongly  French  in  sentiment,  not  to  say  in 
prejudice,  but  it  is  not  the  less  valuable,  because  it  is  precisely 
with  the  sentiment  or  prejudice  of  the  different  European 
countries  on  the  subject  that  the  politician  has  to  reckon.  Also, 
M.  Charmes  is  given  to  exaggerate  the  defects  of  Turkish  rule. 
But  he  has  the  merit,  among  others,  of  pointing  out  that  the 
attempt  to  develop  a  national  feeling  in  Mussulman  nations  has 
the  great  drawback  of  proportionately  weakening  the  religious 
feeling  which  is  their  main  source  of  strength,  and  vice  versa. 

It  is  not  every  one  who  knows  a  book  worth  print  and  paper 
when  he  sees  it  (5).  M.  Lore"dan  Larchey  appears  to  have  this 
knowledge,  which  ought  to  qualify  him  for  the  post  (considerably 
more  responsible  that  it  is  sometimes  thought  to  be)  of  publisher's 
reader.  It  seems  that  Captain  Coignet  was  a  real  person,  who 
actually  haunted  the  cafes  of  Auxerre  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Second  Empire.  Vieu.v  de  la  vieille  in  the  literal  sense,  some  local 
persons  persuaded  him  to  recount  his  reminiscences  of  Napoleon's 
times  and  had  them  printed,  with  the  result  that  he  used  all'ec- 
tionately  to  press  copies  on  the  bagmen  who  visited  his  haunts. 
But  M.  Coignet  was  in  no  sense  one  of  the  terrible  people  who 
make  a  living  out  of  such  things.  He  was  an  independent  rentier  ? 
and  at  his  death  he  expended  at  least  as  much  as  the  profits  of  his 
book  in  a  curious  kind  of  wake,  to  which  all  commercial  travellers 
far  and  near  were  invited.  The  cahiers  here  given,  not  after  the 
Auxerre  edition  but  from  the  original  MS.,  are  sufficiently  curious. 
They  cannot  be  said  to  have  much  literary  charm  of  themselves, 
but  they  would  have  delighted  Carlyle  in  the  occasional  touches, 
precious  to  the  literary  historian,  which  they  give  as  to  the  Em- 
peror's campaigns. 

The  principle  of  modern  historical  inquiry,  according  to  M. 
Jules  Loiseleur,  is  that  it  starts  with  no  parti  pris.  This  sounds 
well,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  the  thing  is  as  good  as  the 
sound.  The  advantage  of  the  parti  pris  is,  at  any  rate,  that  it 
sometimes  furnishes  something  constructive,  whereas  the  historical 
method  which  M.  Loiseleur  seems  to  prefer  sometimes  leads  only 
to  a  mare  mortuum  of  historic  doubts.  It  must  be  admitted,, 
however,  that  our  author  is  an  ingenious  practitioner.  His  three 
enigmas  (6)  are  the  origin  and  motives  of  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew  (as  to  which  he  comes  to  the  conclusion,  if  it  may 
be  called  a  conclusion,  that  the  massacre  was  not  a  long  planned 
one,  and  that  Charles  did  not  practise  with  the  harquebus  in  the 
hideous  manner  usually  attributed  to  him),  the  poisoning  aliairs 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  (as  to  which  it  can  hardly  be  said  that 
he  comes  to  any  definite  conclusion  at  all),  and  the  question  of 
the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask  (as  to  which  he  decides  that  that  un- 
fortunate being  was  not  a  son  of  Louis  XIII.,  was  not  the  Mantuan 
Matthioli,  was  not  anybody  but  a  very  ordinary  prisoner,  treated 
with  the  excessive  and  wanton  cruelty  and  mystery  of  the  good 
old  times).  For  M.  Loiseleur  is  not  quite  so  free  from  parti  pris 
as  he  would  have  his  readers  think. 

We  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  call  attention  to  the  remark- 
able revival  of  classical  study  displaying  scholarship  in  the  old 
sense — that  is,  the  union  of  philology  and  literature — which  has 
recently  taken  place  in  France.  M.  Maurice  Croiset,  who  is  a 
Professor  of  the  Montpellier  Faculty  of  Letters,  has  added  to  the 
books  of  this  kind  recently  produced  a  study  of  Lucian  (7),  which 
deserves  to  be  well  spoken  of.  Such  a  book,  especially  if  the  critic 
has  any  particular  acquaintance  with  the  author  handled,  can 
hardly  be  treated  in  a  brief  space.  Wo  have  noticed  not  a  few 
views  and  statements  of  M.  Croiset's  which  we  should  feel  in- 
clined to  controvert  if  the  occasion  were  propitious.  For  the 
present  purpose,  it  is  enough  to  recommend  his  essay  as  a  book 
worth  reading  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject. 

There  are  not  many  historical  groups  who  have  hitherto  found 
fewer  defenders  than  the  French  emigres  of  the  Revolution.  It 
would  really  be  difficult  to  say  whether  they  have  met  with 
harder  measure  from  political  friends  or  from  political  foes. 
Republicans  necessarily  view  them  as  "the  enemy";  Royalists 
can  hardly  forgive  the  gran  rifiuto  which  left  the  cause  of 
Royalism  to  go  by  default  at  a  time  when  it  might  possibly  have 
been  saved,  and  took  it  up  only  in  a  wrong  manner  and  at  a 
wrong  time.  The  English  Royalists  in  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  Irish  brigade  at  the  end  of  it,  the  Scotch 
Jacobites  of  '15  and  '45,  had,  at  any  rate,  fought  out  what  they 
deemed  to  be  their  country's  cause  on  their  country's  soil  to  the 
last  before  exiling  themselves.  Of  the  French  emigres  this  can 
hardly  be  said.  The  Journal  which  M.  de  Contades  has  pub- 
lished (8),  and  which  seems  to  be  part  of  a  series  of  documents 

(3)  La  vie  et  tes  ceuvres  de  J.-S.  Bach.  Par  Ernest  David.  Paris : 
Calmann-Le'vy. 

(4)  L'avenir  de  la  Turqtiie.  Par  Gabriel  Charmes.  Paris :  Calmann- 
Levy. 

(5)  Les  cahiers  du  cupitaine  Coignet.  Publies  par  Loredan  Larchey. 
Paris :  Calraann-Levy. 

(6)  Trois  inigmes  historiques.    Par  Jules  Loiseleur.    Paris  :  Plon. 

(7)  JEssai  sur  la  vie  et  les  ceuvres  de  Lucien.  Par  M.  Croiset.  Paris: 
Hachette. 

(8)  Journal  d'un  founder  de  Varmee  de  Condc.  Public  par  le  coml» 
Ge'rard  de  Contades.    Paris  :  Didier. 
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int'dits  sur  V Emigration,  supplies  what  is  in  such  a  case  very  im- 
portant— a  collection,  or  the  beginning-  of  a  collection,  of  evidence 
on  the  unpopular  side.  The  author,  Jacques  de  Thibault  du 
Puisact,  was  a  Norman  gentleman  of  old  family  and  small 
property.  His  Journal  is  interesting,  and  it  brings  out  some  of 
the  good  sides  of  the  emigrants.  But  it  brings  out  also  the 
frivolity,  the  mutual  jealousies,  the  singular  want  of  comprehen- 
sion of  the  circumstances  which  distinguished  the  movement. 

M.  Hennequin  has  presented  to  the  French  public  a  version  of 
some  of  the  minor  tales  and  other  works  of  Edgar  Poe  (9)  not 
translated  by  Baudelaire,  and  a  useful  introductory  Life,  in 
which  he  has  employed  all  Mr.  Ingram's  documents  and  conclu- 
sions. The  work  is  well  done,  though  perhaps,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  "  Marginalia,"  it  was  not  very  well  worth  doing.  Such 
things  as  "Xing  a  Paragrab"  appear  perforce  in  a  complete 
edition  of  the  original,  but  they  hardly  need  translation. 

An  anonymous  treatise  on  the  franchise  (to),  published  at 
Brussels,  contains  a  minute  and  careful  account  of  the  electoral 
laws  of  European  countries,  with  some  conclusions  tending  to 
throw  discredit  on  universal  suffrage.  It  is  a  useful  and  intelligent 
oollection  of  facts  and  opinions. 

M.  Wilfrid  de  Fonvielle  is  sufficiently  well  known  as  a  scien- 
tific popularizer,  and  his  book  (11)  on  the  beginnings  of  ocean 
telegraphy  deserves  whatever  credit  may  be  due  to  scientific 
popularizations. 

There  are  few  things  in  which  less  originality  is  shown  now- 
adays than  in  travelling,  and  a  man  who  does  show  some  deserves 
credit.  M.  Cauderlier  (12),  who  was  one  of  the  last  travellers  to 
cross,  except  of  malice  prepense,  the  St.  Gothard  by  road,  deter- 
mined to  take  Italy  the  reverse  way  ot  the  boot.  He  went  from 
Milan  straight  to  Genoa,  then  by  sea  to  Naples,  then  to  Sicily,  and 
frpm  Sicily  worked  up  to  Home  and  Florence.  The  plan  probably 
has  advantages,  and,  at  any  rate,  shows  that  the  author  is  not  a 
mere  sheep  of  Panurge.  It  is  perhaps  cruel  to  say  that,  from  the 
testimony  of  his  book,  M.  Cauderlier  would  like  to  be  more 
original  than  nature  has  allowed  him  to  be;  but,  at  any  rate,  he 
neither  writes,  talks,  nor  thinks,  like  the  ordinary  traveller.  His 
notion  that  the  highest  civilization  will  once  more  centre  itself 
round  the  Mediterranean  is  improbable,  but  rather  pleasing  to 
meditate  over. 

If  it  takes  a  volume  of  three  hundred  pages  to  give  the  history 
of  Italian  literature  during  the  last  ten  years  (13),  by  how  much 
was  Mr.  Symouds  too  stingy  in  treating  the  masterpieces  of  the 
three  great  centuries  in  two  volumes  of  five  hundred  ?  Here 
is  a  literary  and  arithmetical  problem,  which  any  one  who  reads 
M.  Amedee  Roux,  and  knows  his  originals,  may  be  requested  to 
solve. 

M.  Albert  Sorel  is  known  as  a  sober  and  instructed  historical 
student  of  the  diplomatic  type,  lie  has  united  in  a  volume  (14) 
some  essays  and  reviews  on  Metternich's  Memoirs,  M.  de  Broglie's 
Secret  du  roi,  the  Correspondence  of  Talleyrand  aud  Louis  XVIII., 
and  several  other  recent  books,  most  of  which  have  been  noticed 
in  these  columns. 

M.  Ooquelin  aine  is  inexhaustible  in  conferences.  His  last  is 
cn  L'ecole  des  femmes,  and  its  hero — if,  indeed,  the  unlucky 
Arnolphe  can  be  called  a  hero  (15).  A  lively  sketch  of  the  play, 
of  its  probable  first  night,  of  the  actors,  &c,  leads  up  to  a  moral; 
for  M.  (Joquelin  is  always  moral,  and  (to  do  him  justice)  in  this  he 
is  sutliciently  like  Moliere. 

The  collection  of  abridged  voyages  and  travels  which  M.  Drey  fous 
has  for  some  time  been  publishing  in  a  cheap  form  has  received  an 
addition  in  the  travels  of  Tavernier  (16),  which  are  interesting 
not  only  in  themselves,  but  also  because  they  had  a  considerable 
literary  influence.  For  ourselves,  we  do  not  like  abridgments ; 
but  that  is  a  question  of  taste. 

There  are  so  many  good  publishers  in  Paris  that  it  would  be 
invidious  to  say  whom  a  good  little  French  book  just  about  to 
be  born  ought  to  choose  to  preside  over  the  operation.  But,  if 
any  such  book  happened  to  choose  M.  Rothschild,  it  would  be  as 
difficult  to  blame  the  choice  as  to  guide  it  beforehand.  A  slight, 
though  creditable,  historical  essay  like  M.  Charles  Yriarte's 
Francesca  di  Rimini  (17)  (which  gives  the  legend  and  the  history 
of  the  famous  lovers  in  a  space  not  greater  than  that  of  a  moderate- 
sized  magazine  article)  could  hardly  present  itself  more  agreeably 
than  it  does  here.  Its  text  lies  at  its  ease  without  sprawling  on  a 
small  quarto  page  of  tinted  paper;  its  chapters  are  divided  off 
from  each  other  by  half-titles  in  luxurious  encadrements ;  it  re- 
joices in  half  a  dozen  engravings  from  unpublished  sketches  of 
Ingres  and  Ary  Scheffer,  besides  head  and  tail  pieces,  initial 
letters,  facsimiles  of  incriptions,  and  the  like.  What  can  an  his- 
torical essay  on  a  poetical  subject  wish  for  more? 

AVe  have  before  us  a  certain  number  of  dramas  and  monologues, 
most  of  which  deserve  no  particular  notice.    But  notice  must  be 


(9)  Edgar  Poe  :  coyites  grotesques.  Traduits  par  E.  Hennequin.  Paris : 
Ollendorff: 

(10)  La  question  electorate.    Bruxelles  :  A.-N.  Lebegue. 

(11)  La  pose  du  premier  cable.  Par  W.  de  Fonvielle.  Paris:  Hachctte. 
{12)  Du  St.-Golhard  a  Syracuse.    Par  E.  Cauderlier.    Paris:  Dentu. 

(13)  La  litterature  contemporuine  en  Italie,  1773-1883.  Par  Ame'dce 
Koux.    Paris:  Plon. 

(14)  L'ssais  d'liistoire  et  de  critique.    Par  Albert  Sorel.    Paris:  Plon. 

(15)  L' Arnolphe  de  Moliere.    Par  0.  Coquelin.    Paris:  Ollendorff. 

(16)  Les  six  voyages  de  Tavernier.    Paris  :  Dreyf'ous. 

(17)  I'rancoise  de  liimini.    Par  Charles  Yriarte.    Paris:  Rothschild. 


taken  of  M.  About's  lively  little  comedietta.  The  Assassin  (18)  is 
an  ingenious  painter  who  pretends  to  have  killed  himself  in  order 
to  give  his  pictures  value  in  the  market.  The  play  is  decidedly 
amusing,  especially  in  the  preternatural  acuteness  with  which  the 
Procureur  du  Roi  traces  the  supposed  murderer.  Of  the  mono- 
logues, Coq-a-l'dne  (19),  which  is  in  verse,  and  Gobart  (20),  which 
is  in  prose,  deserve  mention.  The  first  recounts  the  sad  fate  of  a 
deputy,  who,  having  made  his  reputation  by  crowing  like  a  cock 
at  a  right  moment,  unfortunately  lost  it  by  braying  like  an  ass  at 
the  wrong.  Gobart  gives  a  burlesque  account  of  the  reason  why 
there  are  no  actors  in  France,  for  it  seems  there  are  none  any  more 
than  in  England.  As  the  speaker  of  a  monologue  is  nearly  as 
much  identified  with  it  as  the  author,  it  ought,  perhaps,  to  be 
said  that  Coq-a-l'dne  is  spoken  by  M.  Coquelin  aine,  and  Gobart  by 
M.  Coquelin  cadet. 

M.  Antoine  Cross  poems  (21)  are  better  imagined  than  executed; 
the  author  has  poetical  velleities,  but  his  phrase  aud  his  verse 
do  not  serve  hiin  well. 

We  have  read  books  of  Mrne.  Henry  Greville  which  we  greatly 
prefer  to  Une trahison  (22).  Indeed,  it  is  not  nearly  as  good  as 
her  last,  JRose  Rozier.  The  situation  (which  is  rather  morbid  and, 
owing  to  the  feebleness  of  the  hero,  scarcely  interesting)  is  that  of 
a  couple  who,  after  long  unison  of  an  irregular  kind,  half  excused 
by  the  misconduct  aud  desertion  of  the  lady's  husband,  are 
separated  by  his  reappearance  and  insistance  upon  his  legal 
rights.  A  misrepresentation  hurries  Rene  d'Arjac,  the  lover,  into 
marriage,  and  the  redeeming  part  of  the  book/though  it  is  a  dis- 
agreeable kind  of  redemption,  is  the  skill  with  which  the  character 
of  his  wife  Regine  is  depicted.  Regine  d'Arjac  is  one  of  the  best 
sketches  in  fiction  that  we  know  of  the  type  of  woman  of  which 
the  most  famous  example  in  history  is  that  lady  of  whom  her 
husband  said,  "  God  forbid  that  I  should  do  otherwise  than 
declare  that  she  always  was  agreeable — to  every  one  but  me." 

Pervertis  (23)  is  of  the  usual  stamp  of  M.  Ernest  Daudet's 
novels,  which  resemble  each  other  perhaps  more  than  those  of  any 
other  living  French  writer,  and  which  therefore  cannot  be  indi- 
vidually criticized  in  brief.  The  author  is  always  workmanlike, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  lifelike,  and  as  much  cannot  be  said  of 
every  novelist.    Pervertis,  however,  has  less  power  than  Defroque. 

M.  Hector  Malot  (24)  has  made  the  chief  point  of  his  last  novel 
consist  in  an  elaborate  sketch  (rather  too  elaborate,  for  the 
book  is  very  long)  of  a  selfish  husband  and  father.  The 
type  is  not  exactly  novel ;  but  the  present  example  of 
it,  M.  de  Mussidan,  has  sufficient  merit.  In  Cordoval  (25) 
M.  Louis  Enault  has  taken  for  subject  an  ugly  story, 
repeated  often  in  the  legendary  or  anecdotic  history  of  crime,  of 
which  Colonel  Kirke  and  that  Rhynsberg  whose  deed  is  de- 
scribed in  the  Spectator  are  the  most  famous  heroes.  He  has 
handled  it  not  without  skill.  The  schemes  of  a  diplomatist  to 
promote  the  fortune  of  his  natural,  but  unacknowledged,  son,  and 
the  counter-schemes  of  an  enemy,  supply  M.  Audebrand  (26) 
with  the  subject  of  a  book  which  ends,  as  so  many  French  books 
now  end,  with  the  war  of  1870.  The  A'ouvelles  which  M.  Eugene 
Mouton  has  collected  (27)  are  of  the  same  class,  though  some- 
what less  extravagant,  as  those  Contes  which  he  published  not 
long  ago,  with  the  Invidide  a  la  tite  de  bois  at  their  head.  They 
are  fair,  but  not  more  than  fair,  specimens  of  their  kind.  Mme. 
Mairet  has  shown  a  considerable  command  of  pathos  in  Marca  (28), 
though  the  subject  is  unnecessarily  painful.  The  story  turns  on 
the  ruthless  caprice  with  which  a  Russo-Parisiau  adventuress 
first  adopts  an  orphan  girl  and  years  afterwards  turns  her  out  of 
doors.  In  L'onc/e  de  Danielle  (29)  there  is  something  of  the  same 
abuse  of  the  pathetic ;  but  botb  writers  deserve  a  good  word 
rather  than  a  bad  one.  Meha  (30)  and  Nina  (31)  may  be  taken  as 
contributions  to  thesolution  of  the  problem  whether  English  misre- 
presentation of  things  French  exceeds  French  misrepresentation  of 
things  English.  They  are  all  the  more  useful  for  the  purpose  that 
much  of  the  scene  of  both  is  laid  in  London,  and  that  both  authors 
evidently  know  England  alter  a  fashion — the  fashion  of  that 
promising  young  man  of  letters  who  observed  all  the  passengers, 
ladies  and  gentlemen  alike,  on  the  coach  from  Ambleside  to 
Keswick  drinking  "  dulait  avec  du  rhum  "  the  other  day.  The  fact 
is  that,  while  Englishmen  abroad  too  often  see  little  or  nothing  at 
all,  Frenchmen  abroad  too  often  see  nothing  but  what  they  carry 
with  them  in  their  brains  beforehand.  M.  Debans's  Ilistoires  de  tous 
les  diables  (32)  are  rather  disappointing,  especially  after  reading  a 
laudatory  preface  from  M.  Claretie.  The  first  story  is  a  not  very 
amusing  version  of  Diderot's  charming  Met/rets  sur  via  vieille  robe 
de  chambre  turned  into  action.     The  best  is  probably  "  Poutre  et 

(18)  L' assassin  :  comcdie  en  un  acte.     Par  Edinond  About.     Paris  : 
Ollendorff. 

(19)  Coq-a-V&ne:' monologue.    Par  M.  Belloc.    Paris:  Ollendorff. 

(20)  Gobart :  monologue.    Par  51.  Moynet.    Paris :  Ollendorff. 

(21)  Les  belles  hemes.    Par  Antoine  Cros.    Paris  :  Ollendorff. 

(22)  Une  trahison.    Par  Henry  Greville.   Paris  :  Flon. 

(23)  Pervertis.    Par  Ernest  Daudet.    Paris  :  Plon. 

(24)  La  petite  sceur.    Par  Hector  Malot.    2  vols.    Paris:  Dentu. 

(25)  Cordoval.    Par  L.  Enault.    Paris  :  Hachette. 

(26)  Lc  peche  de  son  excellence.    Par  Ph.  Audebrand.   Paris  :  Ollendorff. 

(27)  Nuuvelles.    Par  Eugene  Mouton.    Paris  :  Charpentier. 

(28)  Marca.    Par  Jeanne  Mairet.    Paris  :  Charpentier. 

(29)  L'oncle  de  Danielle.    Par  A.  Moue'zy.    Psris  :  Ollendorff. 

(30)  Meha.   Par  G.  Boutelleau.   Paris:  Ollendorff! 

(31)  Nina.    Par  F.  Depardieu.    Paris  :  Ollendorll'. 

(32)  Ilistoires  de  tous  les  diables.    Par  Camille  Debans.    Paris:  DentBg 
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Pail,"  a  rather  comic  history  of  a  conjugal  squabble.  Les  roses  du 
mort(33)  is  also  a  volume  of  short  stories,  mostly  of  a  more 
serious  character.  Jean  Goyon  (34)  recalls  slightly  one  _ of  the 
stories  of  Henry  Murger's  Buveurs  d'eau  in  motive,  but  it  is  in  no 
sense  borrowed,  besides  being  much  more  developed.  Finally,  the 
last  book  on  our  list  (35),  due  to  the  collaboration  of  MM.  Texier 
and  LeSenne,  is  a  story  of  a  harmless,  interesting,  and  graceful,  but 
rather  morbidly  sentimental  kind,  which  turns  on  the  miseries  of 
entorced  marriage,  or  at  least  of  marriage  practically  enforced. 

(33)  Les  roses  du  mort.    Par  Louis  d'Or.    Paris  :  Cnlmnnn-Levy. 

(34)  Jean  Guy  on.    Par  Alix  Brantes    Paris:  Charpentier. 

(35)  Mademoise  le  de  Bagnols.  Par  E  Texier  et  C.  Le  Serine.  Paris  : 
Caluiann-Le'vy. 


An  oversight  in  last  iceelc's  article  on  the  late  Lord  Harrowby 
assigned  to  him  the  part  in  the  matter  of  "  The  Wavcrers " 
winch  was,  in  fact,  played  by  his  fa/her,  the  fust  Earl,  who  died 
in  1S47. 
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T^ORE'S   GREAT    WORKS,  "CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

~~  PR-ffiTORIUM,'"'  CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM,  "and  "  MOSES  BEFORE 
PHARAOH. "each. 311  by  22  feet  ;  with  "  Dream  of  Pilate's  Wife,"  "Christian  Martvrn  "Her 
at  the  DOK£  GALLERY, 35NewBondStre<;t.  Daily,  Tea  to  Six.  ,„.""'  '"""J1"-  *«■ 


DR.  PUSEY  MEMORIAL  FUND. 
At  a  -very  crowded  meeting  of  Churchmen,  held  nt  the  house  and  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Marquess  of  SALISBURY,  K.O.,  Chancellor  ot  the  University  of  Oxlord,  on 
Thursday,  November  16th,  1882,  it  was  unanimously  ayrced,  alter  speeches  irom  the  Kev. 
Dr.  Liduon  and  others,— 

"  That  a  Fund  he  established  in  memory  of  Dr.  Pusrv.  and  devoted,  in  the  first  place,  to 
the  purchase  of  his  Library,  and  the  provision  of  suitable  buildings  in  Oxiord,  bearing  OU 
name,  to  contain  it ;  and,  secondly,  to  on  endowment  for  two  or  more  Clergymen,  who  shall 
act  as  Librarians]  and  Bhall  promote,  in  whatever  wuv,  the  interests  oi  Theological  study  and 
Religious  lite  within  the  University  :  and  that  a  sum  Of  *50,000  be  raised  to  une  effect  to  the 
aforesaid  scheme,  to  be  called  'The  Dr.  Pusey  Memorial  Fund.'  And,  further,  that 
Trustees  and  a  laruc  Committee  be  appointed  to  curry  out  the  scheme.'* 

Subscriptions,  extending  over  five  years  (if  desired  I,  are  earnestly  asked  for,  and  may  he  paid 
at  Messrs.  Hoore's,  37  Fleet  Street,  E.C.  j  or  the  Old  Bank,  Oxiord  j  or  will  be  received  and 
acknowledged  by  W.  G.  F\  Phillimore,  Hfi  Eaton  Place,  S.W.,  lion.  Treasurer;  or  J.  W. 
B.Kiddell.bS  Beigrave  Koad.S.W.,  Hon.  Sec. 

The  Hon.  Sec.  will  endeavour  to  make  arrangements  for  a  Preacher  in  any  Church  in  which 
an  Offertory  is  offered  for  the  Fund. 

Collecting  Cards  may  be  obtained  from  him.  Tie  would  be  very  grateful  to  any  Churchmen 
who  would  aet  as  Honorary  Correspondents  for  the  Fund  in  their  respective  neighbourhoods. 

The  following  have  already  promised  to  do  so:  viz.— Diocese  of  York,  Rev.  C.  A.  Daniel, 
Couth  am  Vicarage,  Ktdcar  ;  Diocese  of  Worcester,  Hon.  and  Kcv.  H.  Douglas,  St.  Paul's 
Vicarage,  Worcester ;  Diocese  of  Hereford.  Sir  Qfney  Wakeman,  Bart.,  Borrlngton  Lodge, 
Chirlmrv,  Salop  ;  Diocese  of  London,  Mr.  E.  II.  Baverstock,  :itf  Queen  Square,  W.C,  ;  Diocese 
ol  Chichester,  Kev.  T,  Owen  L.  Davies,  3(i  Regency  Square,  Brighton  :  Diocese  of  Winchester, 
Rev.  R.  Hooker  Wix,  Swanmore  Parsonage,  Hyde  ;  Diocese  of  Lincoln,  Rev.  W.  F.  W.  \Vent- 
brool  e,  Corringham  Vicarage,  Gainsborough  ;  Diocese  of  Lichfield.  Mr.  R.  W.  Greensmith,  St. 
Michael's,  Derby,  ana  Rev.  Fredk.  A.  II.  Yinen,  The  Croft.  Sheen,  Ashbourne  ;  Diocese  of 
Gloucester,  Mr.  Thomas  Arkell,  Pope's  Court,  Wheltord.  Fuin'ord  ;  Diocese  of  Norwich,  Rev. 
A  Cecil  Johnson,  Capel  St.  Mary's  Rectory,  Ipswi.  h  :  Diocese  ot  Canterbury,  Rev.  Thomas 
Moore,  Holy  Trinity  Vicarage,  Maidstone  ;  Diocese  of  Exeter,  Mr.  J.  K.  Dowson,  Sooth  Torr, 
Ilfracombcs  Diocese  of  Hath  and  Wells,  Rev.  W.  J.  K.  Bennett,  'Frome  Belwood  Vicarage; 
Diocese  of  Newcastle,  Rev.  R.  F.  Herring,  Morpeth  ;  Diocese  of  Carlisle,  Rev.  II.  M.  Fk-tcher, 
Grasmere,  U.S. (J. ;  Diocese  of  St.  Albans,  Major  Basil  Boothby,  Colchester  ;  Diocese  of  Salis- 
bury, Rev.  Sir  Janus  E.  Philipps,  Bart.,  Warminster  ;  Diocese  of  Cheater,  Mr.  Frank  Ilardialy, 
1  Victoria  Priory,  Oxtou,  Birkenhead. 
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FIRST  SUBSCRIPTION  LIST. 


Anonvmous  £1,000  0  0 

Kev.  Dr.  Liddon   M)  0  0 

Earl  Bcauchamp    WO  0  0 

Dean  ot  St.  Paul's   500  0  0 

Marquis  of  Salisbury,  K.G   500  0  0 

Mr.  J.  A.  Shaw  Stewart   2W  0  0 

Rev.  R.  V.  Wilson   200  0  0 

Mr.  F.  H.  Rivingtou    100  0  0 

Miss  Sarah  Woodman,  in  five  years  loo  0  0 

Mr.  H. O.  Wakeman    100  0  0 

Mrs.  R.  I'oole  King   100  0  0 

Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  K.  Mowbrav,  Bt., 

M.r   loo  oo 

Rev.  B:  C.  Kirkpatrick    loo  0  0 

Mr.  J.  G.  Talbot,  M.P   loo  oo 

Rev.  Warden  ot'Keble  College    100  0  0 

Kcv.  Father  Benson   100  0  0 

Mi.  W.  G.  F.  Fhillimore,  in  two 


100  0  0 

1110  0  (1 

100  0  0 

60  0  0 

50  0  0 

50  0  0 

50  0  0 

50  0  0 

50  0  0 

50  0  0 


Colonel  W.  T.  Makins,  M.P. 

Viscount  Cranbrook  ,.i  

Mrs.  Wilson  (of  Rownhiims)  

Kev.  E.  Rogers,  in  five  yeurs   

Rev.  II.  Scutt  Holland  

Rev.  G.C.  Pearson   

Rev.  T.  Vers  liayne  

Rev.  William  Cooke,  in  five  years 
Kev.  Canuu  Lowe,  in  five  years  .... 
Rev.  John    Wordsworth,  in  two 

Rev.  H.  E.  Lowe,  in  five  years  — 

Kcv.  C.  T.  Wilton  

Mr.  W.  B.  James   

Mr.  Francis  Burehnrd  

Sjieranza  

Rev.  J.  P.  Kane,  in  five  years  

Mr.  George  Richmond  

Sir  James  Paget.  Bart  

Kev.  Master  or  Seiwyn  College,  in 

five  years  

Rev.  W.  F.   Erskiuc  Knollys,  in 

rive  years  

Rev.  F.  II.  Gray  

Kev.  .1.  W.  Ajre  

Dr.  Alfred  Meadows  

Rev.  Jnmes  Palmes   

Kev.  Dr.  Littledale   

Kev.  E.  Turberville  Williams,  in 

.-e  years   10  0  0 

ral  R\der    10   0  0 

,..     10    0  0 
10  0  0 
...     10   0  0 


40  0  0 

•16  5  0 

25  0  0 

25  0  0 

25  0  0 

25  0  0 

25  0  0 

25  0  0 

21  0  0 

20  0  0 

10  10  0 
10  10  0 
111  II)  0 
10  10  0 

10  10  0 
10  10  0 


Miss  Julia  Trevelyan   £o  5  0 

Rev.  T.  Owen  S,  Davies   5  50 

Mr.  George  Cowell,  in  five  years   5  50 

Mr.  H,  M  Chapman,  in  five  years  ..  5  50 

Mr.  C.  li.  Phillimore    5 

Mr.  llenrv  Wagner    5 

Mr.  J.  1 i.  France   5 

Kev.  V.  Stuckcy  S.  Coles   5 

Kev.  I.  K.  Legh,  in  rive  years   5 

Rev.  C.  S.  B.  P.iddell    5 

Mr.  (i.  R.  Hammond    5 

Rev.  H,  M.  Ingram    5 

Rev,  ('.  E.  Taunton   5 

Rev.  D.J.  Boutfiower,  R.N   5 

Rev.  H.  A.  Pickard,  in  five  years....  5 

Mr..  Richard  Gosling    5 

Str&ftnrd  Club,  Oxford,  in  five  years  5 

Mr.  Alfred  Baldwin   5 

Rohert  -Marsham   5 


1{.  Ho 


M.  Gorhi 


Re 
Re 

Mr.  T.  Parry  W 
Rev.  F.  W.  Kim 
Miss  M.  M.  Win 
Mr.  Jc 


Wix 


sford . 
rton  . 


Id  Porter   5 

Rear-Admiral  Robertson  Macdonald.  5 

Rev.  G.  11.  Hudson    5 

Kev.  F.  Otway  Mayne   5 

Rev.  W.  F.  Scott,  in  two  years    4 

Rev.  Dr.  F.  G.  Lee    3 

Rev.  A.  J.  Ingram   3 

Rev.  Grevllle  Phillimore   

Miss  Collingwood   

Mr.  F.  N.  Lamb  , 

Rev.  A.  H.  Suyce   

Rev.  C.  T.  Cruttwell.  1st  subscription 

Rev.  o.  P  Greenstreet   

Mrs.  T.  M.  Wethcrcll  

Mr.  11.  C.  Kichards   L 

Kev.  W.  M.  King-mill    i 

Rev.  G.  Herbert  Vincent    1 

Rev.  Made  Baker    1 

Rev.  R.  I  oward   1 

Rev.  E.  II.  Walters    1 

Kev.  J.  B.  Wilkinson    1 

Kev.  J.  W.  Buckley    1 

•Mr.  Lewis  F.  Ford   1 

Miss  Philips   

Mr.  Thomas  Lan 


.'.  0 

6  0 

5  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  I) 

ii  ii 

0  0 
0  0 

II 1} 
II IJ 

0  0 
0  0 
0  0 

II  I) 

11  0 

(I  II 

0  I) 

0  0 

0  0 

0  II 

0  11 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

3  0 

3   3  0 

3   3  0 

2    2  0 

2    2  0 

2   2  0 

2   2  0 

1  10  0 

1    1  0 


s  ton.. 


1  o 

I  i> 

1  u 

1  0 

1  0 

1  IJ 

1  11 

1  0 

1  0 

10  0 

10  0 


Total  X0.563   2  0 


Adm 

Miss  J.  J.  Beck,  in  five  j  ei 

Kev.  S.  R.  Hole   

Rev.  M.  W.  Mayow  

Rev.  J.  Baghot  De  la  Berc 

Subscriptions  extending  over  five  vears  (if  desired)  are  payable  at  Messrs.  Iloare's.  37  Fleet 
Street,  E.C.  ;  the  Old  Bank.  Oxford  :  or  to  \V.  G.  F.  Phillimore.  SO  Eaton  Place,  S.  W.,  lion. 
Treasurer  :  or  J.  W.  B.  Iliddell,f>5  Beigrave  Road,  S.W.,  lion.  Sec. 
Nov.  18,  1882. 

SOMERSETSHIRE    COLLEGE,    BAT  H.— 

^   Henri-Master— T.  M.  BROMLEY,  Esq.,  M.A'Mertnn  College.  Oxford.    BOYS  prepnred 

for  the  Universities  and  the  vanou-*  Competitive  Examinations.   Junior  Department  Rev. 

W.  H.  BEACH,  M.A.  (fur  fifteen  years  Assistant  Master  at  Derby  School).  Little  Hoys  are 
here  thoroughly  grounded  in  preparation  tor  the  Senior  Department,  or  for  the  Scholarship 
and  Entrance  Examinations  at  other  Schools. 

TflNSBURY        TRAINING  COLLEGE. 

For  those  who  intend  to  become  Masters  in  Middle  and  Higher  Schools. 
The  COLLEGE  will  OPEN  on  January  17,  1*83. 

Apply  to  the  Principal. H.  CounTimi-E  ROWEM,  Esq.,  The  Schools,  Cowpcr  Street,  City 
Road,  E.C. 


"RRUCE  CASTLE  SCHOOL,  MIDDLESEX.— The  speciality 

of  this  thoroughly  fir^t-class  School  is  that  it  combines  the  individual  teaching  (where 
necessary)  of  a  private  tutor  with  the  discipline  and  esprit  de  corps  of  a  selmol.  In  the  Lower 
School  BaYS  are  prepared  fur  the  Public  Schools.  The  excellent  School  Buildings  stand  in 
Twenty  acres  ot  playing  fields;  situation  extreme. y  healthy.  II  end- Master  _  Kcv.  \Y. 
ALMACK,  M.A.  (Old  Marlburian). 


.AKE3. 


~*—4  Married,  receives 
Furness. 


-SCHOLAR  and  DOUBLE  FIRST  CLASS,  Oxford, 

,'ceives  PUPILS  for  University  or  Civil  Service.— J.  R.  Hall,  Broughton-in- 


POLKESTONE.  — Mr.   W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.Oxon., 

~".  assisted  by  a  Cambridge  M.A.  and  competent  Teachers,  prepares  PUPILS  for  the 
Universities, Woolwich, Sandhurst, and  all  Competitive  Examinations.  A  few  Vacancies. 

"REV.  W.  D.  ALLEN,  late  Fellow  and  Tutor,  Magd.  Coll., 

Oxford,  prepares  PUPILS  for  Matriculation  and  other  University  Examinations  and 
has  One  \  acaney  in  his  house  after  Christmas.— Address,  Findon  Kectory,  Worthing,  Sussex. 

y[R  HERBERT  WILKINSON,  M.A.  Oxon.,  prepares  BOYS 

-LT-L  between  the  Ages  of  Seven  nnd  Fourteen  for  the  Public  Schools,  at  11  Orme  Square, 
Bayswater,  \V.    Prospectus  sent  on  application. 

TP  ASTBOURNE,    Belle- Vue    House. — LADIES'  SCHOOL. 

Mrs.  AKNOLD  receives  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN,  who  reside  with  her,  and 
receive  their  training  aim  education.  She  is  assisted  bv  clticicnt  English  nnd  Foreign 
GOTernes-es  (cert. heated),  and  eminent  Professors.  The  House  is  spacious,  replete  with  all  the 
comlortsot  home,  and  surrounded  D£  the  Garden  and  Recreation  Ground.    A  large  Gymna- 

and  tor  Games  in  all  weathers  For  detailed 


[attached)  avails  for  Se  ence  Lectures, 
Prospectuses  address  Mrs.  Auxoi-D. 


WANTED,  by  an  OXFORD  GRADUATE  (M.A.  Classical 

»  »  Honours;  seven  years'  experience  in  teaching),  late  Scholar  of  his  College,  and 
Toylonan  Scholar  (French  and  German)  of  the  University,  a  MASTERSHIP  at  a'Publio 
School  or  hrst-cluss  IT  t'oRMIIP.  London  preferred. -Address,  A.  N.,  at  C.  II.  May  &  Co.'i 
General  Advertising  Offices,  7s  Graccchurch  Street. 


]VTK.    A.    M.    BURGHES,    AUTHORS'    AGENT  and 

,  ACCOUNTANT  —  Advice  given  as  to  the  best  mode  of  Publishing.  Publishers' 

Accounts  and  Estimates  examined  on  behalf  of  Authors.  Transfer  of  Literary  Property 
carefully  conducted.  Twenty  years'  experience.  Highest  references.-l  Paternoster  Bow,  E  C. 
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The  Saturday  Review 


[December  2,  1882. 


PENINSULAR  and 


ORIENTAL 

COMPANY. 


STEAM  NAVIGATION 


UNDER  CONTRACT   FOR   HER   MAJESTY'S    MAILS   TO  INDIA. 
CHINA,  mid  AUSTRALIA. 

REDUCED  RATES  OF  PASSAGE   MONE Y.— SPECIAL  RETURN  TICKETS. 
Departures  for — 

BOMBAY  „   Weekly       i  From  Gravcsend 

CALCUTTA.  MADRAS.  CEYLON,  Fortnightly  I  Wednesday.  12  30  P.M. 

CHINA.  STRAITS,  JAPAN   fFrom  Brindlsi. 

ADELAIDE,  MELBOURNE,  SYDNEY'   „  I  Monday. 

GIBRALTAR,  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN.  Weekly,  by  each  of  the 
above  departures. 
London  Offices:  122  LEADENHALI,  STREET.  E.G.,  and 
25  COCKSFUR  STREET. 


HOTELS. 


■DR I GTI TON.— BEDFORD     HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

Ksplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Centrn!  and  quier.  Long  established.  Snitcsof 
Rooms.   SpaciousCoffce-roomfor  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 

BEKJN.  UULL.  Manager. 

TLFRACOMBE. — The  ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL,  on  the  ver<xe 

of  the  Atlantic,  with  the  mild  winter  climate  of  Western  Devon.  Rooms,  facing  south', 
overlooking  the  Hotel  Gardens,  specially  litted  lor  winter  use.— Apply  to  Manaueu. 


IMPROVED  SPECTACLES. 

TXTR.   HENRY   LAURANCE,   F.S.S.,  Oculist  Optician, 

-•-*-JL  PERSONALLY  adapts  his  improved  Spectacles  at  his  residence,  IS  Endsleijrh  Gardens, 
Euston  Square,  London  (three  doors  from  St.  Pancras  Church),  daily  iioin  Ten  till  Four 
(Saturdavs  excepted).  Testimonials  from  Sir  Julius  Benedict,  John  Lowe,  Esq.,  M.l).,.r.P., 
Lynn,  Physician  to  II.  It. II.  Prince  of  Wales  ;  Yen.  Archdeacon  Palmer,  Clifton  ;  Lieut.-Gen. 
MacmuHenvBrentford  j  the  Rev.  Mother  Abbess.  St.  Mary's  Abbe  v.  Hendon ;  and  hundreds 
of  others,  in  Mr.  Lauhajjuk's  pamphlet,  *'  Spectacles  :  their  Use  and  Abuse."  post  free. 


T 


HE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH  (Hearson's  Patent). 

and  Inkstand  in  one,  for  the  Pocket  or  Desk. 


Is  a  Pen 


nnHE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH   (Hearson's  Patent);  Pocket 

Size.  2s.  fid.  ;  Desk  Size,  3s.  fid. ;  is  a  Penholder,  carrying  a  nibbed  pen  and  sufficient  ink 
for  many  hours'  continuous  writing.    Is  reedy  for  instant  use  without  adjustment. 
Pens.  Don-corroditile  and  changeable  at  pleasure,  price  Is.  per  hox. 
Anti-Stylograph,  fitted  with  Gold  pen,  iridium-pointed,  price  10s.  6d. 


nTHE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH  (Heakson's  Patent).    Is  not  a 

point-writer,  hut  a  true  pen  withnibs,  hue.  medium,  or  broad,  to  suit  all  writers.  May 
be  had  df  all  Stationers. 

Wholesale  only  of  Tiios.  De  La  Rue  &  Co.,  London. 

CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS  AND  NEW*  YEAR'S  GIFTS. 

TENNER       &        KNEW  STUB 

are  now  offering,  at  Half-price  for  Cash,  the  whole  of  their  SURPLUS  STOCK, 
consisting  of  Albums.  Barometers,  Betting  Books,  Blotting  Books,  Candlesticks,  Card  Cases, 
Despatch  Boxes.  Envelope  Cases,  Fusee  Boxes,  Inkstands,  Letter  Weights,  Match  Boxes, 
Pocket  Books,  Purses,  Suites  for  Writing  Table,  Trinket  Stands,  fee.,  together  with  hundreds 
of  Useful  Elegancies,  suitable  as  Presents;  also  the  whole  of  a  Manufacturer's  Stock  of  First- 
Class  Leather  Goods,  owing  to  the  prolonged  depression  of  trade,  to  offer  at  half  the  usual  cost. 
JENNER  &  KNEWSTUB,  33  St.  James's  Street, 
and  66  Jermyn  Street,  London,  S.W. 

URNISH    YOUR    HOUSE    or  APARTMENTS 

THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER'S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  beet,  and  most 
liberal,  (  ash  Prices  ;  no  Extra  Charge  for  tune  given.  Large,  useful  Sto.k  to  seleet  from. 
Illustrated  prii-eil  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  post  ficc.— -'1st,  349,  and  261)  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
and  IS,  2U.  and  21  Morwell  .Street.  W.   Established  1802. 


F 


HINDLEYS 
CHINTZES. 


ORIGINAL  DESIGNS, 

FAST  COLOURS. 
From  9d.  per  yard. 

Patterns  sent  and  Estimates  given. 

C.  HIIDLEY  &  SONS. 

290  TO  294  -134-  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


NO   END   OF   WORRY  SAVED 

By  sorting  your  letters  and  papers  into 

STONE'S 

PATENT 

BOXES 
and  CABINETS. 

Full  Illustrated  and  descriptive  Catalogue  of  Stone's  Patent  Index  Letter  Files, 
Pigeon  Holes,  Solicitor's  Form  Cases,  Music  Boxes  and  Cabinets,  4ic.  of  all 
Stationers,  or  post  free  from 

HENRY  STONE,  Manufacturer  and  Patentee,  BANBURY. 

GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS.  MEDALS— SYDNEY,  MELBOURNE,  CHRISTCHURCH.N.Z. 

FRY'S   COCOA  EXTRACT 

IX  PACKETS  AND  TINS. 

GUARANTEED    PERFECTLY     PURE     COCOA  ONLY. 
"  If  properly  prepared,  there  is  no  nicer  or  more  wholesome  preparation  of  Cocoa.'* 

Dr.  HASSALL. 

"  Strictly  pure  ;  well-manufactured  in  every  way." 

\V.  W.  Stoduakt.  F.I.C.F.C.S.,  City  Analyst,  Bristol. 


Try  also  FRY'S  CARACAS  COCOA.— "A  delicious  preparation." 

SIXTEEN  PRIZE  MEDALS  awarded  to  J.  S.  FRY  &  SONS. 


r-JHRISTMAS   PRESENTS. — Nothing  is  so  highly  appre- 

^  ciated  as  a  case  of  GRANT'S  MORELLA  CHERRY"  BRANDY,  which  can  be  ordered 
of  any  Wine  Merchant.  Queen's  quality,  as  supplied  to  Her  Majesty, 42s.  per  dozen.  Sports- 
man's special  quality,  50s.  per  dozen  Manufacturer,  T.  GRANT,  Distillery,  Maidstone. 

INNEFORD'S  MAGNESIA. — This  pure  Solution  is  the  best 

remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Headache,  Gout,  and 
Indigestion. 


D 


T) INNEFORD'S  MAGNESIA.— The  Safest  and  most  gentle 

A  peiient  for  Delicate  Constitutions,  Ladies,  Children,  audi  al'ants. 
OV  ALL  CHEMISTS. 


LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


CCOTTISH     UNION    and    NATIONAL  INSURANCE 

K-'  COMPANY.   Established  1824. 

JJireciurs  in  Lundun. 
Frederick  Carey,  Esq.  I  Duncan  Maedonnld.  Esq. 

Alex.  Lang  Elder.  Esq.  Capt.  Colin  Mackenzie. 

W.  Stewart  Forster,  Esq.  John  F.  Mieville,  Esq. 

J.  D.  Thomson,  Esq. 
Secretary — William  Porteous. 
General  Manager  and  Actuary— Jobs  M.  M'Candlish. 

CAFITAI   SIX  MILLIONS. 

ACCUMULATED  FUNDS    THREE  MILLIONS. 

CLAIMS  PAID    SIX  MILLIONS. 

LIFE  and  FIRE  INSURANCE  at  Moderate  Rates,  and  with  the  most  Liberal  Conditions. 
Terms  on  application. 

EDINBURGH:  |  LONDON: 

35  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE.  |  3  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 

Duulin,  Glasgow,  Birmingham,  BbadfoUD.  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  Newcastle,  &c. 
SPECIAL  NOTE. — A  Life  Policy,  carrying  rijrht  to  Profits,  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Company  by  Annual  Payments  ceasing  altogether  after  twenty-rive  years,  at  the  same  rates 
substantially  as  those  payable  to  other  Offices  during  the  whole  of  Life.    At  age  30,  £25  10s. 
a  year  for  twenty-five  years  will  assure  £1,000  with  right  to  prorhs.   Rates  per  cent,  at  ogeB— 

20,  £2  4s.  (id.  ;  25,  12  8s.  ;  30,  £2  lis.  ;  35,  £2  Ills.  ;  10,  £3  Is.  (id.  ;  45,  £3  l  is.  Gd.  i  50,  £1  SS.,  all 
ceasing  after  twenty-five  years. 

T  AW  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY,  Fleet  Street,  London. 

Established  1823. 

Assets  on  December  31, 1881   £5,42ft£4S 

Income  for  the  year  1881    41.9,36') 

Claims  paid  to  December  31, 1881   13,040,318 

Bonuses  hitherto  allotted   6,11*8,991 

Expenses  of  Management,  including  Commission,  about  4J  per  cent,  of  Income. 

Kates  of  Premium  reduced.   Free  Travelling  Limits  extended. 

Loans  granted  on  security  of  Policies,  Life  Interests,  and  Reversions,  as  well  as  on  the  othe? 
Ordinary  Securities. 

Commission  allowed  to  Solicitors  and  others  on  Assurances  introduced  through  their  agency. 
Policies  effected  this  year  will  participate  in  the  Bonus  on  December  31,  1884. 
Prospectus  and  Forms  of  Proposal  sent  on  application  to  the  Actuary. 

(COMMERCIAL      UNION     ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

^  FIRE,  LIFE,  MARINE. 

Capital  fully  subscribed   £2,500,000. 

Capital  paid  up    £250,000. 

Life  Funds  in  Special  Trust  for  Life  Policy  Holders  exceed  £733.000. 

Total  Annual  Premium  Iucome  exceeds  £1,050,000. 
CniEP  Offices— 19  and  20  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 
 West  End  Offices_8  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W. 

TVJORTHERN      ASSURANCE      C  O  M  P  ANY, 

Established  1636. 
FIRE  AND  LIFE.      AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 
HEAD  OFFICES-LONDON  and  ABERDEEN. 

FirePremiums    £451,000 

Life  Premiums   181,000 

Interest    120,000 

Accumulated  Funds   £2,708,000 

PHCENIX         FIRE  OFFICE, 

-1-      LOMBARD  STREET  and  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON.-Establishcd  1732. 

Insurances  against  Loss  by  Fire  and  Lightning  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

Loss  claims  arranged  with  promptitude  and  liberality. 
 JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELP.  Secretary. 

TMPERIAL     FIRE      INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1803. _1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C.s  and  22  PALL  MALL, S.W. 
CAPITAL,  £1,600,000.  PAID-UP  and  INVESTED,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


THE    QUEEN    OF    TABLE  WATERS." 


"  Earl  SPENCER,  E.G.,  Pres.  International  Medical  Exhibi- 
tion, August  1881,  referred  to  Apollinaris  as  a  typical  beverage, 
approved  by  the  faculty." — Sanitary  Record,  March  1882. 

BOOKS,  &c. 


THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  will  be  forwarded  by  Kirkland, 
Cope,  &  Co.,  23  Salisbury  Street,  Strand,  London,  at  the  following  Annual 
Subscriptions: 

£1  12s.  6d.  to  India,  China,  Japan,  Straits  Settlements,  Java,  Philippine 

Islands,  and  all  parts  of  the  East. 
£1  10s.  Gd.  to  all  other  British  Colonies  and  Possessions  throughout  the  world, 

to  all  European  countries,  the  Argentine  Republic,  Central  American 

Republics,  Brazil,  Uruguay,  Chili,  Peru,  Egypt,  Tunis,  Morocco,  Persia, 

and  Madeira. 

£1  15s.  to  Bolivia,  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  Madagascar. 

rPHE  SATURDAY  REVIEW. — The  following  NUMBERS 

of  THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  are  required,  for  which  6.1.  each  will  be  given.  vil.: 
13,  74,75, !»,  105,  315,  318,  3'J6,  745,763,  and  768  (clean  copies)— at  the  Office,  38  Southami>tca 
Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

ATEWSPAPER  PRICE  LIST. — STEEL  &  JONES  will  be 

^  happy  to  send  their  Price  List  of  the  principal  Loudon  Newspapers  free  on  ap- 
plication. 

The  SATURDAY  REVIEW  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  £1  8s.  2d.  per  annum  (ia 
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Price  2s. 

rjMIREE  MERRY  MEN.    A  great  success. 

THHREE  MERRlr  MEN.    New  Baritone  Song. 

rj^IIREE  MERRY  MEN.    By  Mollot. 

THREE  MERRY  MEN.    Sung  by  Mr.  Barrington  Foote,  at 

the  Ballad  Concerts. 

11  An  amusing  story  neatly  told."'  "  Among  the  successes  of  the  eveninsr."— Daily  Telegraph. 
44  To  judge  by  its  reception  on  Wednesday,  will  be  as  popular  as  '  Nancy  Lee.'  ''—Era. 
Boosky  S:  Co.,  2K>  Regent  Street. 
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IRELAND. 

MR.  TREVELYAN'S  modest  hopes  have  not  been 
disappointed,  and  the  crime-list  for  November  in 
Ireland  has  fallen  below  the  century.  The  value  of  that 
fact,  and  the  inferences  which  ought  to  be  drawn  from  it, 
have  been  before  now  indicated  ;  but  they  have  recently 
received  authoritative  statement  from  the  mouth  of 
J  Mr.  Justice  O'Buien.  In  charging  the  Dublin  Grand 
>  -Jury  on  Monday  the  Judge  pointed  out  that  the  decrease 
of  crime  was  almost  wholly,  if  not  wholly,  under  the  head 
of  threatening  letters  and  notices,  not  in  that  of  serious 
offences.  This  remark,  and  the  Judge's  subsequent 
demonstration  of  the  evil  effect  of  the  present  state  of 
things  on  the  prosperity  of  the  Irish  capital,  have  naturally 
excited  the  wrath  of  the  grotesque  person  who  is  once 
snore  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  and  of  those  English  Radicals 
who  either  sympathize  with  Irish  revolutionists  or  at  best 
wish  to  minimize  their  proceedings  in  order  to  exalt  the 
merits  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  legislation.  Difficult  as  it  is  to 
take  Mr.  Dawson  seriously,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it 
is  no  light  thing  to  have  the  cause  of  disorder  and  sedition 
patronized,  even  in  an  indirect  fashion,  by  a  person  whose 
real  official  authority  is  not  inconsiderable,  while  the  repu- 
tation and  traditional  importance  of  his  office  are  more 
considerable  still.  During  the  Dublin  police  strike 
Mr.  Dawson  showed  that  he  could  do  mischief  as  well  as 
speak  it ;  and,  though  the  arrangements  for  preserving 
order  in  the  Irish  capital  are  fortunately  independent  of 
the  loyalty  or  good  sense  of  the  Corporation  and  its  head, 
it  cannot  but  be  inconvenient  that  a  person  titularly  com- 
missioned to  sit  on  the  Bench  should  take  the  opportunity 
of  delivering,  if  only  in  parody  of  official  form,  a  counter- 
charge, intended  to  neutralize  the  expressions  of  the  real 
Judge.  By  the  side  of  the  other  difficulties  of  the 
rulers  of  Ireland,  however,  Mr.  Dawson  is  a  sufficiently 
insignificant  annoyance.  It  may  be  well  hoped  that 
the  effect  of  his  words  will  be  more  than  neuti-alized 
by  the  furmidable  addition  to  the  garrison,  rather  than  to 
the  Constabulary  of  Dublin,  which  has  been  wisely  resolved 
om.  The  patrolling  of  the  streets  by  knots  of  Marines,  in 
plain  clothes  and  well  armed,  is  an  excellent  plan,  and  it  is 
probably  the  strongest  measure  ever  taken  for  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland,  except  in  times  of  actual  insurrection. 
The  circumstances  of  its  application,  and  the  persons  by 
whom  it  is  applied,  may  perhaps  give  rise  to  some  curious 
thoughts.  But  as  a  means  to  an  end  no  possible  fault  can 
be  found  with  it.  If  it  were  not  for  the  fatal  tendency  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  to  undo  with  the  left  hand 
•what  is  done  with  the  right,  no  spectacle  which  Ireland 
has  afforded  for  the  last  three  years  would  be  more  grati- 
fying than  this.  It  means  business,  it  is  adapted  to  the 
•circumstances,  and  it  shows  an  understanding  of  the  Irish 
people — three  qualities  which  have  hitherto  been  conspicu- 
ously absc  nt  from  almost  every  Irish  act  of  the  present 
Government. 

The  proceedings  of  the  present  week  in  Dublin  illustrate 
more  forcibly  by  coincidence  than  could  possibly  be  done 
fey  design  the  renl  state  of  a  country  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  endeavouring  to  pacify  with  Arrears  Acts,  and  with  snips 
and  scraps  of  the  property  of  Irish  landlords.  Summonses 
have  been  served  and  warrants  are  out  in  reference  to  four 
different  speeches — two  of  them  made  by  persons  of  the 
first  importance  from  an  Irish  point  of  view,  and  all  in- 
citing in  different  degrees  and  manners  to  the  breaking  of 


the  law.  Men  are  on  their  trial  for  a  crime  almost  more 
horrible  than  the  horrible  butchery  of  the  Joyces,  the 
crime,  as  it  is  alleged,  of  flinging  an  old  man  and  a  boy, 
murdered  in  broad  daylight  and  in  the  presence  of  wit- 
nesses who  were  compelled  to  bear  a  part  in  the  deed, 
into  Lough  Mask.  The  accused  persons  in  the  Abbey 
Street  affray,  which  has  just  terrified  Dublin,  are  also 
arraigned,  and  if  the  case  of  the  all  but  murdered  juryman 
Field  is  not  also  before  the  Courts,  it  is  only  because  the 
arrangements  of  the  criminals  have  hitherto  been  effectual 
enough  to  screen  them  from  justice.  All  these  affairs 
illustrate  different  stages,  symptoms,  and  consequences  of 
the  disease  which  is  endemic  in  Ireland.  There  are  the 
inflammatory  speeches  which  stir  up  the  evil  passions  of 
the  people ;  there  are  the  devilish  acts  in  which  these 
passions  find  vent ;  there  is  the  revenge  wreaked  on  those 
who  as  instruments  of  the  law  strive  to  prevent  or  punish 
these  acts.  The  illustration  of  the  cycle  of  crime  is  all  but 
complete  and  perfect,  and  it  is  all  collected  within  the 
bounds  of  a  single  city,  almost  of  a  single  court  of  law. 
Minor  illustrations,  if  they  were  necessary,  to  fill  in  and 
round  off  the  series  could  be  supplied  at  this  very  moment 
while  Mr.  Trevelyan  is  ecstatically  contemplating  the  re- 
duction of  his  figui'es  from  three  to  two.  There  is  within 
the  week  the  case  of  the  hapless  widow  whose  crime  is 
that  her  husband  was  murdered  for  disobeying  the  illegal 
orders  of  the  Leaguers,  and  who  now  depends  on  the  good 
offices  of  the  police  for  the  very  permission  to  obtain  the 
necessaries  of  life.  There  are  midnight  outrages  in  plenty 
to  choose  from,  Boycottings  in  abundance,  incendiarism, 
threats  by  word  of  mouth,  every  description  of  outrage. 
Only  the  sending  of  threatening  letters  and  notices  has 
really  diminished,  being,  no  doubt,  discarded  as  an  un- 
necessary and  dangerous  etiquette.  The  congratulations 
which  the  Government  partisans  indulge  in  on  the  state  of 
Ireland  have  this  foundation  in  fact — that  Irish  ruffianism 
has  left  off  giving  warning  to  the  persons  whom  it  has  not 
left  off  killing  and  maiming. 

It  must  be  regretted  that  the  summonses  on  Messrs. 
Healt,  Davitt,  and  Quinn  were  adjourned,  as  they  were 
on  Tuesday.  In  such  a  case,  the  plea  of  insufficient  time 
to  prepare  defence  is  little  more  than  an  evasioD.  A  man 
requires  not  many  hours  nor  even  many  minutes  to  make 
up  his  mind  whether  he  said  something  which  he  is  re- 
ported to  have  said,  or  did  not  say  it,  whether  he  is  pre- 
pared to  stand  by  what  he  said,  or  whether  he  is  not.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  granting  of  an  adjournment,  especially 
when  it  is,  as  was  the  case  here,  so  handsomely  urged  by 
the  Crown  Prosecutor,  gives  an  appearance  of  unreality 
which  is  very  much  to  be  avoided.  It  may  seem  (as  a 
late  Viceroy  of  India  would  say)  "meticulous"  to  insist 
on  such  a  point  as  the  alleged  handshaking  between 
Mr.  Healy  and  the  Attorney-General,  but  the  point 
is  really  one  of  no  small  importance.  There  appears 
to  be  an  unaccountable  disposition  in  some  politicians 
in  England  and  Ireland  to  overlook  altogether  the 
real  nature  of  Irish  agitation.  When  Mr.  Pickwick  was 
horrified  at  seeing  his  counsel  shake  hands  with  the  other 
counsel,  his  horror  was  no  doubt  a  fair  subject  for 
laughter.  It  is  a  pretty  sight  to  see  two  political 
opponents  interchange  courtesies  of  this  kind,  and  there 
is  no  conceivable  reason  why  parties  to  a  civil  suit  should 
not  in  the  other  sense  be  civil.  Bnt  it  seems  to  be  for- 
gotten that  these  Irish  matters  are  no  child's  play.  What 
Mr.  Davitt  and  Mr.  Healy  are   charged  with  is  the 
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utterance  of  words  which,  whether  they  intend  it  or  not, 
actually  lead  to  the  commission  of  the  heaviest  crimes 
known  to  the  law — to  fraud  and  robbery,  to  arson  and 
maiming,  to  murder  and  treason-felony,  if  not  to  high 
treason  itself.  A  certain  amount  of  pity  may  bo  felt  for 
them  on  the  charitable  supposition  that  these  conse- 
quences are  far  from  their  intention,  and  are  regarded  by 
them  with  horror.  But,  if  the  consequences  do  not  follow, 
if  the  miserable  state  of  Ireland  is  not  due,  impart  at  least, 
to  such  language,  if  the  peaceful  connexion  between  the 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  not  threatened,  if  the  wild 
speeches  of  platform  orators  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
conduct  of  the  men  who  carried  the  murdered  Huddys  in 
sacks  and  baskets  to  Lough  Mask  aud  flung  them  in  and 
with  the  acts  of  those  who  assaulted  Mr.  Field  and  mur- 
dered Constable  Cox,  with  the  refusal  of  rent  and  the 
persecution  of  guiltless  men  and  women — what  in  the 
name  of  law  and  justice  are  Mr.  Davitt  and  Mr.  Healy 
summoned  for  ?  The  theatrical  rant  of  the  one  and  the 
sullen  diatribes  of  the  other  are  not  things  formidable  in 
themselves,  nor  in  itself,  or  as  an  abstract  expression  of 
opinion,  is  either  punishable.  They  must  be  looked  at  in 
their  effects,  and  on  the  hypothesis  tliat  t  he  persons  charged 
with  uttering  them,  if  the  utterance  bo  proved,  are  to  a 
certain  extent  guilty  of  those  effects.  This  being  the 
case,  the  handsome  allowance  of  "  law  "  to  quarry  of  this 
kind,  and  the  amiable  exchange  of  courtesies  as  between 
gentlemen  and  good  friends  who  have  the  misfortune  to 
differ  ona  point  of  opinion,  comes  butdittle  short  of  a  con- 
donation of  suspected  sedition  and  murder.  It  is  one  more 
sign  of  the  inveterate  error  of  Gladstonianism  on  the  Irish 
question— the  complete  misunderstanding  of  the  relations 
between  the  parties  concerned.  Lord  Spencer  probably, 
in  the  present,  a-nd  Mr.  Foester  certainly  to  some  extent 
in  the  past,  appear  to  be  the  very  men  among  Mr. 
Gladstone's  colleagues  who  are  more  or  less  free  from  this 
error.  But  how  strong  the  contagion  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
sanguine  obstinacy  is  Mr.  Forstee's  speech  on  Thursday 
shows.  But  the  Kilmainhara  business  coming  after  his 
own  practical  experience  of  Ireland  seems  to  have  partially 
opened  Mr.  Forster's  eyes.  His  late  colleagues,  or  the 
majority  of  them,  are  as  blind  as  ever. 


CUTTING  THE  KNOT. 

THE  trial  of  Arari  came  to  a  sudden  end.  The  Court 
met,  Arabl  was  charged  with  rebellion  only,  ho 
pleaded  guilty,  was  sentenced  to  death,  and  had  his 
sentence  commuted  into  banishment  for  life.  If  he  returns 
to  Egypt  he  is  liable  to  be  executed.  In  exile  he  is  to  go 
to  some  place  agreed  on  with  the  English  Government, 
and  there  he  is  to  stay,  simply  giving  his  word  that  he 
will  not  go  away.  Thus  as  regards  Egypt  Arabi  is  a  con- 
victed rebel ;  as  regards  England  he  is  a  prisoner  of  war. 
From  a  technical  point  of  view  no  arrangement  could  be 
more  strange  and  indefensible.  But,  practically,  it  may 
be  accepted  as  fairly  in  keeping  with  the  strange  state 
of  thirigs  prevailing  in  Egypt.  The  Khedive  and  England 
govern  Egypt,  and  both  are  to  exercise  a  control  over  the 
author  of  the  war.  The  conclusion  of  the  trial  was  the 
result  of  Lord  Dufferin's  orders  and  recommendations, 
and  was  the  best  end  to  the  troublesome  matter  at  which 
Lord  Duffeein  could  arrive.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  motives  which  determined  Lord  Dufferin's 
decision.  The  Egyptian  Government  was  not  able  to 
furnish  legal  proofs  of  Arabi's  complicity  in  the  massacres 
and  the  burning  of  Alexandria.  If  he  had  been  tried  for 
rebellion  only  he  would  no  doubt  have  been  found  guilty  ; 
but  the  English  Government  could  not  allow  him  to  be 
executed  for  a  rebellion  which  was  sanctioned  by  the 
Sultan,  and,  as  regards  the  Khedive,  consisted  in  his 
fighting  the  English  first  too  little  and  then  too  much. 
At  every  point  of  the  trial  the  conduct  of  the  Sultan 
and  of  the  Khedive  himself  would  have  been  dragged 
before  the  public,  and  this  would  have  been  injurious 
to  the  authority  of  the  Khedive,  and  have  greatly  in- 
creased the  diflicnlty  of  preserving  the  nominal  sovereignty 
of  the  Sultan.  After  numerous  compromising  disclosures 
had  been  made,  the  end  could  only  have  been  what  it 
is  now.  If  Arabi  was  allowed  to  live,  he  could  not  be 
kept  in  Egypt  to  undergo  any  form  of  secondary  punish- 
ment. The  Khedive  would  have  been  afraid  of  his  con- 
spiring, and  Arabi  would  have  believed,  or  would  have 
affected  to  believe,  that  he  was  in  constant  danger  of 


being  poisoned.  If  permanent  exile  was  to  be  his  punish- 
ment, it  was  highly  desirable  to  arrive  at  this  result  with- 
out delay,  and  without  the  exposures  that  must  have  ac- 
companied a  trial.  To  arrange  that  he  should  plead  guilty 
of  relicll ion  and  go  into  exile  at  once  was  to  save  time 
that  is  much  needed,  and  to  avoid  a  controversy  which 
would  have  been  detrimental  to  the  Khedive  and  em- 
barrassing to  England.  If  he  is  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  life  out 
of  Egypt,  England  is  interested  in  seeing  that  he  shall  pass 
it  where  it  will  not  be  easy  for  him  to  prepare  another  war 
in  Egypt,  and  where  he  cannot  be  nsed  as  an  instrument 
by  any  Power,  and  especially  by  the  Porte,  of  annoyance 
to  England.  He  has  therefore  been  placed  to  some  extent 
under  English  control;  but  as  England,  after  handing  him 
over  to  the  Khedive,  could  scarcely  inflict  on  him  a  punish- 
ment more  severe  than  that  inflicted  on  him  by  Egypt,  he 
is  not  to  be  confined  in  an  English  prison.  The  mildest 
form  of  control  possible  was  to  put  him  on  his  parole  not 
to  leave  the  place  of  his  destination.  The  arrangement  is 
not  a  perfect  one,  but  it  may  at  least  be  said  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  suggest  a  better  one. 

Four  of  Arabi's  chief  partners  in  rebellion  have  sub- 
sequently gone  through  the  process  selected  for  him,  have 
pleaded  guilty,  been  sentenced  to  death,  and  have  had 
their  capital  sentence  commuted  into  one  of  exile.  It 
appears  that  the  place  fixed  for  the  scene  of  exile  of  Arabi 
and  his  friends  is  Ceylon,  and  there  they  are  to  stay  on 
their  parole,  their  loyalty  to  their  engagement  being  forti- 
fied by  some  amount  of  police  supervision.  The  choice  of 
Ceylon  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  determined  by  the 
considerations  that  there  these  Egyptian  rebels  would 
be  far  away  both  from  Egypt  and  from  Turkey ;  that 
there  would  be  no  risk  of  their  being  raised  by  prox- 
imity to  England  into  the  rank  of  popular  heroes,  which 
the  absurd  caprices  of  public  taste  might  be  inclined  to 
give  them ;  that  they  would  have  a  climate  and  find 
a  population  more  or  less  congenial  to  them,  and  that, 
while  near  enough  to  India  to  be  easily  watched,  they 
would  be  too  completely  outside  India  to  engage  in 
Mahomedau  plots  or  intrigues.  Their  fate  is  one  for  the 
mildness  of  which  they  have  to  thank  the  English 
Government.  To  those  friends  of  the  Khedive  who  were 
firmly  convinced  that  the  only  thing  to  do  if  Egypt  was 
to  be  safe  and  happy  was  to  hang  Arabi,  the  punish- 
ment actually  inflicted  seems  ludicrously  insufficient.  Riaz 
Pasha  is  the  chief  of  those  who  think  in  this  way,  and 
when  the  decision  of  the  Government  was  finally  made 
known  he  resigned  office.  He  is  understood  to  say  that 
the  authority  of  the  Khedive  has  been  so  far  under- 
mined by  the  interference  of  Europe  at  every  si  age  of 
the  trial  that  the  position  of  a  Minister  of  the  Khedive 
has  become  unendurable  to  any  honourable  Egyptian. 
The  authority  of  the  Khedive  as  an  independent  native 
Prince,  ruling  a  native  State  according  to  native  ideas, 
has  been  not  so  much  undermined  as  extinguished.  The 
issue  of  Arabi's  trial  has  been  to  establish  clearly  that 
the  Khedive  is  not,  and  is  not  meant  to  be,  an  inde- 
pendent native  Prince,  but  a  native  Prince  guided  and 
directed  by  England.  In  ordinary  business  he  will  be 
merely  guided  ;  in  extraordinary  and  larger  affairs  he 
will  be  directed.  Riaz  and  his  friends  looked  on  the  pun- 
ishment of  Arabi  and  his  friends  from  a  purely  native 
point  of  view.  They  were  up  and  he  was  down,  aud 
they  had  none  but  the  honest  and  natural  purpose  of 
actinsr  as  Orientals  alwavs  act  towards  adversaries  in 
their  power.  To  kill,  to  imprison,  and  to  confiscate  are 
the  ordinary  methods  of  using  their  power  which  successful 
Orientalists  employ,  and  these  are  the  methods  which  the 
extreme  native  party  among  the  Khedive's  officials  have 
employed  in  part  and  longed  to  employ  in  full.  The 
English  Government  disapproved  of  all  this,  and,  as  the 
matter  was  a  very  important  one,  it  directed  what  was  to 
be  done.  Riaz  dislikes  being  directed  and  retires,  and  the 
next  thing  is  to  find  a  successful  Riaz  who  will  not  mind 
being  directed  and  guided,  or,  what  is  obviously  better, 
would  himself  do  and  do  well  the  very  things  into  which 
England  would  guide  and  direct  him,  if  ne<  sary.  Such 
a  mau  is  supposed  to  exist  in  Nubar  Pasha,  and  Ncbar 
is  immediately  hailed  as  the  inevitable  successor,  now  or 
very  soon,  of  Riaz. 

Now  that  Arabi  is  out  of  the  way,  the  first  matter  to  be 
taken  in  hand  is,  it  seems,  the  constitution  of  the  Egyptian 
army.  And  here,  again,  the  English  Government  appears 
to  find  it  necessary  to  bring  its  directing  influence  to  beat- 
in  a  very  strong  and  mai-ked  way.    The  Khedive  sent  for 
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Baker  Pasha  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  told  him 
'to  frame   a   scheme  for   the  Egyptian   army.  Baker 

•  Pasha  complied,  and  drew  up  a  scheme  the  principal 
feature  of  which  was  the  employment  of  a  large 
;  number  of  English  officers.     The  Khedive  approved  the 

scheme,  and  was  on  the  point  of  naming  Baker  Pasha  the 
generalissimo  of  the  Egyptian  army,  with  authority  to 
carry  his  scheme  into  execution,  when  the  Khedive's 
,  directors  stepped  in  and  said  that  Baker  Pasha's  scheme 
i  must  not  be  carried  out,  and  he  must  not  be  appointed  gene- 

•  ralissimo.  The  English  Government  evidently  thought 
that  if  English  officers  were  employed  under  the  command 

«  of  an  Englishman  who  is  not  an  English  officer,  England 
would  have  all  the  responsibility  which  must  attach  to  the 
employment  of  English  officers,  and  none  of  the  control 
which  ought  to  accompany  the  responsibility.  It  therefore 
intimated  that  a  distinguished  English  General  must  com- 
mand an  Egyptian  force  in  which  English  officers  were  to 
serve,  and  the  name  of  so  very  distinguished  a  general  as 
'  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  was  suggested,  if  not  recommended.  Sir 
Evelyn  Wood,  commanding  a  native  army  officered  largely 
by  Englishmen  all  retaining  their  place  in  the  English  army, 
would  offer  an  army  as  good  as  could  be  wished  for  ;  but 
this  army  would  be  to  all  intents  an  English,  not  an 
Egyptian,  army.  With  the  only  military  force  in  the 
oountry  practically  English,  with  an  obedient  Khedive  and 
appropriate  Ministers,  with  constant  guidance  and  occa- 
sional direction  thankfully  accepted,  England  would  have 
an  ample  opportunity  of  showing  what  it  could  do  for 
Egypt.  The  blessings  which  would  follow  on  such  a 
settlement  of  Egypt  have  recently  been  proclaimed  in 
very  different  quarters.  Greek  merchants  have  met  at 
Athens  to  set  forth  the  innumerable  advantages  which 
foreigu  traders  in  Egypt  would  derive  from  an  English 
occupation  indefinitely  prolonged.  M.  de  Lesseps  has 
come  forward  to  testify  that  he'  quite  understands  what 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  doing  in  Egypt,  and  not  only  approves 
of  it,  but  is  able  to  state  that  he  himself  would  have  done 
exactly  what  Mr.  Gladstone  is  doing.  Arabi  has  issued  a 
parting  farewell  to  the  English,  who  are  now  recognized 
as  his  ti  ue  friends,  and  whom  he  handsomely  constitutes 
the  heirs  of  his  rebellion.  Their  programme  is,  he  feels 
sure,  exactly  his  programme,  and  he  rejoices  that  they 
can  carry  it  out  better  than  he  could  do,  having  only  the 
assistance  of  friends  who  all  deserted  him  in  the  hour  of 
adversity.  All  those  who  bless  and  praise  England  do  so 
on  the  ground  that  England  is  sure  to  stay  in  Egypt  and 
to  govern  Egypt  while  it  stays  there.  When  this  is  once 
accepted  by  England  and  Europe  as  the  essential  element 
of  the  settlement  of  Egypt,  everything  else  may  be  easily 
arranged.  The  Queen's  Speech  represented  that  she  was 
confident  that  the  settlement  ultimately  proposed  would 
be  satisfactory  to  all  her  allies,  and  would  in  no  way  disturb 
the  peace  of  the  East.  It  may  be  hoped  that  this  confidence 
is  not  misplaced ;  but  it  may  safely  be  said  that  one  at 
least  of  the  allies  of  England  will  find  the  settlement  satis- 
factory only  in  the  sense  that  it  dislikes  it,  but  cannot 
prevent  it,  and  that  if  the  peace  of  the  East  is  not  dis- 
turbed, it  will  only  be  because  Germany  forbids  any  ap- 
proach to  disturbance. 


THE  END  AT  LAST. 

rpHE  first  sentence  of  the  Speech  by  which  Her 
J-  Majesty  was  made  to  end  the  sufferings  of  the  pre- 
sent Parliament  for  a  time  on  Saturday  last  contained  an 
amount  of  irony  which,  considering  the  probable  author, 
must  be  presumed  to  have  been  nnconscious.  Eor  once  its 
words  read  somewhat  like  a  parenthetical  and  genuine  com- 
ment which  has  slipped  into  the  conventional  text.  It  is, 
indeed,  very  probable  that  Her  Majesty  regards  the  dura- 
tion of  the  Session  as  "  remarkable,"  but  the  statement 
that  she  is  "  enabled  "  to  dismiss  her  faithful  Commons, 
though  literally  true,  is  surely  an  unusual  expression  of 
the  tact  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  hitherto  prevented  her 
from  doing  so.  The  selection  of  France  as  the  special 
Power  with  which  Her  Majesty  is  in  cordial  amity  (an 
amity  which  indeed  includes  all  other  Powers,  though  not 
by  name),  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  happy,  not  to  say 
a  bold,  stroke,  the  general  good  will  with  which  the 
French  nation,  if  not  the  French  Government,  regards 
England  at  this  moment  being  a  notorious  and  ascertained 
fact.    It  is  fair,  however,  to  admit  that  the  special 


evidence  of  French  good  will  to  England  and  English  good 
will  to  France  is  limited  to  commercial  matters.  The  im- 
portance of  these  matters  cannot  be  doubted,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  thus  given  a  deserved  rebuke  to  those  of 
his  partisans  who,  in  regard  to  a  recent  election,  expressed 
horror  at  the  union  of  politics  with  business.  Much  in- 
terest was  naturally  felt  in  the  paragraphs  devoted  to 
Egypt,  and  as  the  duty  of  a  Queen's  Speech,  especially  at 
the  close  of  a  Session,  is  not  to  satisfy  expectation,  this 
particular  Speech  may  be  said  to  have  done  its  duty  well. 
There  seems,  indeed,  to  be  an  omission  in  the  first  clause, 
which  should  run,  "  which  a  wise  liberality  [and  the 
acquisition  under  other  circumstances  of  stores  and  ships 
by  my  late  advisers]  enabled  me  to  conduct  upon  an 
adequate  scale."  The  fact  that  it  was  the  second  visit  of 
an  Indian  force  within  a  few  years  to  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  might  also  seem  to  deserve  notice.  But  the 
space  of  Queen's  Speeches  is  limited.  References  to  Egypt 
may  justly  partake  of  the  character  of  the  utterances  of 
the  Sphynx  (of  either  Thebes),  and  when  Her  Majesty  isi 
made  to  say  that  she  will  strive  "  to  uphold  and  conso- 
"  lidate  the  privileges  which  have  been  successively 
"  acquired,"  it  is  impossible  to  decide  whether  acquired 
by  England  or  acquired  by  Egypt  was  meant  by  the 
speaker.  But  an  expression  of  confidence  that  whatever 
is  done  by  England  in  Egypt  will  commend  itself  to  the 
Powers  "  in  their  several  relations  with  that  interesting 
"  region "  might  have  been  prudently  changed  into  an 
expression  of  hope,  and  would  even  then  have  been  san- 
guine. The  selection  of  the  word  interesting  may  also  be 
said  to  be  more  bold  than  wise,  for  it  is  precisely  those 
Powers  who  feel  or  assert  an  interest  in  Egypt  to  whom 
English  acts  there  are  least  likely  to  commend  them- 
selves. 

In  dealing  with  home  affairs,  the  framer  of  the  Speech 
must  have  felt  himself  at  a  greater  difficulty.  The  refer- 
ence to  the  "  extended  wants  of  the  public  service  "  in  the 
customary  expression  of  gratitude  for  Supply  may  or  may 
not  be  taken  to  mean  that  retrenchment  has  dropped  out 
of  the  Liberal  programme.  Taken  in  connexion  with  the 
frank  statement  that  the  growth  of  the  revenue  has  been 
sensibly  retarded,  it  cannot  be  said  to  give  cheerful  colour  to 
the  Speech  from  an  economic  point  of  view.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
however  (to  speak  unconventionally)  feels  a  satisfaction  in 
the  falling  off  of  the  duties  on  intoxicating  liquors,  which, 
now  that  the  fanatics  of  temperance  are  something  of  a 
power  at  elections,  may  possibly  be  genuine,  and  must  cer- 
tainly be  convenient.  The  favourite  distinction  of  the 
Government  between  crime  in  Dublin  and  crime  in  Ireland 
generally  receives  the  honour  of  two  successive  paragraphs ; 
but  it  is  satisfactory  to  perceive  an  admission  that  "  the 
"  supremacy  of  law  "  has  had  to  be  "  restored."  It  would 
have  been  still  more  interesting  to  learn  how  and  by  whose 
doing  it  had  lapsed.  But  here  again  a  Queen's  Speech 
cannot  contain  everything.  Her  Majesty  (more  perspi- 
cacious than  her  subjects)  has  been  able  to  discern,  inde- 
pendently of  Irish  legislation,  "a  variety  of  measures" 
passed  during  this  Session.  But  these  are  judiciously 
contrasted  with  the  "  legislation  on  many  well-known  and 
"  weighty  subjects  "  which  has  not  been  passed.  It  is 
probable  that  etiquette  or  modesty  prevented  any  reference 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  Autumn  Session.  None  such, 
unless  it  be  very  indirect,  is  discoverable.  But  as  hopes 
are  expressed  for  more  accomplishment  under  circum- 
stances more  favourable  next  year,  an  allusion  may  pos- 
sibly be  discovered  to  the  New  Rules  in  this  senteuce.  It 
is  true  that  the  only  enabling  condition,  . besides  the  energy 
and  wisdom  of  Parliament,  on  which  Her  Majesty  is  repre- 
sented as  relying  for  the  fulfilment  of  these  her  hopes  is  the 
Divine  blessing.  But  her  present  chief  adviser  is  an 
adept  in  the  art  of  helping  Providence,  and  of  occasion- 
ally confusing  the  effects  and  attribution  of  the  joint 
labours. 

The  common  and  somewhat  hackneyed  amusement  of 
imagining  a  Queen's  Speech  spoken  under  the  uncomfort- 
able limitations  of  a  Palace  of  Truth  is  not  out  of  place  on 
this  occasion.  Such  a  speech  would,  if  it  had  been  con- 
gratulatory at  all,  have  congratulated  the  House  at  large 
on  having  done  next  to  nothing ;  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Opposition  on  having  framed  and  carried,  in  the  Settled 
Lands  Act,  the  only  useful  measure  of  general  legislation 
passed  ;  the  Government  on  having  blundered  into  a  mess 
in  Egypt,  and  the  nation  on  having  got  out  of  it  better 
than  could  be  expected;  the  Radical  party  on  having 
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secured,  as  they  believe,  the  machinery  for  carrying  party 
measures ;  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Chambeklain  on  the  success- 
ful execution  of  the  Treaty  of  Kilmainham.  It  would  hardly 
have  passed  over  without  distinct  mention  the  unprece- 
dented and  significant  crime  of  the  murder  of  Lord 
Frederick  Cavendish,  and  it  probably  would  have  had 
something  to  say  on  the  sudden  transformation  of  one  of 
the  most  peaceful  of  Governments  into  one  of  the  most 
warlike.  It  might  even  (though  the  suggestion  is  daring) 
have  concluded  with  some  very  sound  advice  to  the  majo- 
rity in  the  Honse  of  Commons,  and  with  some  frank  and  out- 
spoken criticism  on  the  New  Rules.  But  in  the  actual  world, 
and  taking  Queen's  Speeches  as  they  are,  the  actual  utter- 
ance may  be  said  to  be  a  significant  Speech  enough.  It  is 
rather  worse  written  than  usual  in  point  of  style,  although 
the  positive  faults  of  grammar  which  are  not  uncommon  do 
not  appear  in  it.  The  general  character  of  the  sentiments 
which  a  gracious  monarch  is  made  to  express  may  be  said 
to  be  smugness.  There  is  all  the  Prime  Minister  in  the 
conveyance  of  the  fact  that  France  has  not  shown  herself 
as  commercially  hostile  as  she  might  by  the  words  "  The 
"  Government  and  Legislature  of  that  country  have  pur- 
"  sued  an  enlightened  policy  "  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Frenchmen  will  appreciate  the  compliment.  The  same  is 
the  case  with  the  already-quoted  phrase  as  to  the  happy 
"diminution  of  the  revenue;  while  the  manner  in  which 
the  duties  of  England  to  Egypt  are  to  be  discharged  can 
only  be  described  as  a  Whole  Duty  of  Man  condensed  into 
half  a  dozen  lines.  It  is,  of  coui'se,  extremely  satisfactory 
that  a  spirit,  not  merely  of  such  exalted  morality,  but  of 
such  perfect  contentment  with  it,  should  animate  the 
rulers  of  England ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  surrounding 
nations  will  admire  and  sympathize.  For  the  present,  it 
can  only  be  said  that,  if  the  duties  of  England  to  Egypt 
are  discharged  with  complete  attention  to  all  the  excellent 
things  enumerated,  and  if  the  Powers  are  as  thoroughly 
satisfied  with  that  discharge  as  it  is  confidently  asserted 
that  they  will  be,  Englishmen  will  be  very  glad.  But 
they  would  not  have  been  sorry  if  the  rather  Pharisaical 
omission  of  the  part  of  Hamlet— the  intentions  of  England 
towards  Egypt  as  concerning  English  interests — had  been 
remedied. 


MINISTERIAL  CHANGES  IN  TURKEY. 

THE  rapid  and  capricious  Ministerial  changes  at  Con- 
stantinople seem  to  justify  the  general  opinion  that 
the  Sultan's  wisdom  bears  a  small  proportion  to  the  kind 
of  ability  which  he  undoubtedly  possesses.  When  the 
Prime  Minister  and  some  of  his  colleagues  were  suddenly 
dismissed,  and  when  two  or  three  considerable  dignitaries 
were  arrested,  it  was  possible  that  some  conspiracy  or 
political  intrigue  might  have  been  unexpectedly  dis- 
covered; but  the  personal  alarms  to  which  the  Sultan  is 
periodically  subject  are  seldom  shared  by  dispassionate 
observers.  The  removal  of  the  most  confidential  among 
the  Palace  domestics  was  probably  more  significant  than 
the  disgrace  inflicted  on  the  principal  functionaries  of  the 
State.  The  personal  attendants  of  an  Oriental  sovereign 
are  often  admitted  to  a  confidence  which  is  withheld  from 
Ministers  and  generals.  The  chief  officer  of  the  sovereign's 
harem  is  habitually  a  favourite,  and  sometimes  he  is  feared 
as  a  possible  accomplice  of  assassins.  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand the  impression  which  has  been  left  on  the  Sultan's 
mind  by  the  tragic  fate  of  Abdul  Aziz.  He  has  never 
believed  in  the  doubtful  theory  of  his  voluntary  death, 
and  there  is  no  question  as  to  his  previous  deposition 
on  political  grounds.  A  few  months  ago  Midhat  Pasha 
and  the  other  principal  authors  of  the  revolution  which 
placed  Abdul  Hajiid  on  the  throne  were,  after  a 
long  interval,  prosecuted  and  convicted  on  a  charge 
of  regicide.  The  Sultan,  who  probably  knew  that  the 
evidence  in  the  trial  was  suborned,  instead  of  causing 
the  sentence  to  be  executed,  contented  himself  with  the 
banishment  of  the  alleged  culprits,  who  were,  as  he  pro- 
bably calculated,  no  longer  formidable  when  they  were 
deprived  of  political  power.  If  he  had  believed  in  their 
guilt,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  would  have 
suffered  the  just  punishment  of  their  crime.  The  late 
official  change  was  attributed  to  the  Sultan's  suspicion  of 
another  plot  against  his  life,  though  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  catastrophe  of  four  or  five  years  ago  will 
become  a  precedent.  The  experiment  of  a  change  in  the 
person  of  the  Sultax  has  been  tried  without  any  advan- 


tageous result,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  be  repeated.  On  the 
eve  of  the  Russian  war  the  chief  conspirators  against 
Abdul  Aziz  were  bent  on  suppressing  the  baneful  influence 
of  the  Russian  Ambassador,  and  they  were  also  active 
in  the  formation  of  constitutional  reforms.  It  is  not 
known  that  at  present  any  party  at  Constantinople  has 
either  a  definite  policy  to  promote  or  a  rival  candidate  to 
place  on  the  throne. 

Any  reasonable  explanation  which  could  have  been  given 
of  the  Sultan's  sudden  activity  is  confuted  by  his  own 
subsequent  acts.  Said  Pasha,  who  was  dismissed  by  a 
concise  decree  from  the  office  of  Prime  Minister,  was,  after 
two  or  three  days,  restored  to  power  with  the  higher  titl& 
of  Grand  Vizier.  Fuad  Pasha,  who  had  been  arrested 
probably  on  a  charge  of  treason,  has  already  so  far  satisfied 
the  Sultan  of  his  innocence  that  he  is  released  from' 
custody.  The  latest  list  of  the  reconstituted  Ministry 
consists  principally  of  unknown  names;  but  the  reappoint- 
ment of  Osman  Pasha  to  the  War  Office  with  the  title  of 
Seraskar  is  supposed  to  imply  the  Sultan's  wish  to  counter- 
balance the  influence  of  the  Grand  Vizier.  The  tenacity 
with  which  Osman  Pasha  held  Plevna,  and  the  two  or 
three  defeats  which  he  inflicted  on  the  Russian  army  and 
the  Emperor  in  person,  well  deserve  honorary  recognition ; 
but  he  has  never  shown  either  ability  or  desire  to  re- 
organize the  army.  Sharing  to  the  full  all  Turkish  pre- 
judices, he  may  be  trusted  to  oppose  in  the  Ministerial 
Council  all  measures  proposed  in  deference  to  the- 
advice  of  England,  or,  in  other  words,  any  attempt  to  im- 
prove the  existing  administration.  The  Grand  Vizier  is 
more  intelligent,  and  apparently  more  open  to  persuasion. 
In  the  late  negotiations  on  the  subject  of  Egypt  Said 
Pasha  was  throughout  inclined  to  support  Lord  Dufferin's 
proposals  of  joint  intervention ;  but  he  was  happily  pre- 
vented by  superior  authority  from  carrying  into  effect  a 
policy  which  would  have  been  highly  embarrassing  to  the- 
English  Government.  The  double  government  which 
prevails  at  Constantinople  renders  it  difficult  to  assign  the 
responsibility  of  any  act  either  to  the  Porte  or  the  Palace. 
The  Sultan,  indeed,  in  the  last  resort  determines  all 
important  questions  according  to  his  pleasure ;  but  it  is 
possible  that  the  more  compliant  disposition  of  the  Cabinet 
may  also  be  assumed  at  his  suggestion. 

Whatever  may  be  the  reasons  which  have  induced  the- 
Sultan  to  remodel  his  Ministry,  no  serious  attempts  will 
be  made  to  secure  the  Empire  from  the  domestic  and  ex- 
ternal dangers  by  which  it  is  threatened.  The  intrigues- 
against  the  Khedive  which  have  been  rendered  futile  by  the 
English  expedition  cannot  conveniently  be  renewed  in 
present  circumstances.  The  Turkish  Government  may  deem 
itself  fortunate  if  it  continues  to  receive  the  stipulated  tri- 
bute ;  and  it  has  no  prospect  of  exercising 'the  direct  sove- 
reignty which  was  to  have  been  regained  through  the  direct 
agency  of  Arabi.  The  organization  of  an  army  and  a 
police  force  in  Egypt  will  render  Turkish  intervention 
both  unnecessary  and  impracticable.  The  religious  vene- 
ration which  the  Sultan  was  supposed  to  inspire  among 
orthodox  Egyptians  has  never  displayed  itself  since  the 
first  commencement  of  the  troubles  which  now  appear  to 
be  terminated.  It  is  not  probable  that  any  future  insur- 
rection in  Egypt  will  be  attempted  in  the  name  of  the 
Sultan.  In  his  capacity  as  Caliph  he  has  accomplished 
nothing  in  Egypt,  in  Tunis,  or  in  any  part  of  Northern 
Africa.  If  the  Sultan  were  a  prudent  and  vigorous 
statesman,  rather  than  an  ingenious  and  versatile  diplo- 
matist, he  would,  during  the  pause  in  designs  for  the 
disruption  of  his  Empire,  devote  his  energies  to  the  im- 
provement of  administration,  especially  in  Asia  Minor.  It 
cannot  be  necessary  to  tolerate  the  misgovernment  and 
corruption  which  will  sooner  or  later  afford  a  pretext 
for  foreign  usurpation.  When  reports  of  discontent 
among  the  Armenians  become  rife,  it  may  always  be 
inferred  that  Russian  intervention  is  either  meditated  or 
regarded  as  probable.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the 
Sultan  relies  on  the  territorial  guarantees  which  were 
given,  under  certain  conditions,  by  England  at  the  close 
of  the  Russian  war.  The  whole  arrangement  was  pro- 
fessedly contingent  on  the  introduction  of  administrative 
reforms  ;  and  it  would  not  be  easily  possible  for  England 
to  undertake  a  campaign  in  Armenia  or  Asia  Minor. 

For  many  years  the  foreign  politics  of  Turkey  have 
consisted  in  more  or  less  pressing  overtures  for  the  support 
of  different  European  Powers.  The  ancient  alliance  with 
England  was  subject  to  many  vicissitudes  before  it  was 
finally  withdrawn.    In  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  Abdul 
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Aziz  had  fallen  wholly  tinder  the  influence  of  the  astute 
Russian  Ambassador,  who  was  already  preparing  the  way 
for  a  war  of  conquest.  The  Treaty  of  Berlin  revived  in 
some  degree  the  English  protectorate  ;  but  tbe  accession 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  office,  and  his  one-sided  execution  of 
those  provisions  of  the  treaty  which  were  unfavourable  to 
Turkey,  drove  the  Sultan  to  ask  the  powerful  aid  of  Ger- 
many. He  has  now  ascertained  that  Prince  Bismarck  is 
not  disposed  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  Turkey ; 
and  circumstances  have  prevented  an  appeal  to  the  good 
will  of  the  Western  Powers.  The  occupation  of  Tunis, 
though  it  involved  no  material  loss,  profoundly  irritated 
Turkish  feeling  ;  and  the  Egyptian  correspondence  dis- 
closes acts  of  hostility  to  England  which  scarcely  falls  short 
of  acts  of  war.  An  efficient  ally  might  perhaps  be  found  in 
Austria,  if  the  Sultan  could  make  up  his  mind  to  the  final 
abandonment  of  his  claims  on  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina, 
aud  even  to  the  extension  of  Austrian  territory  to  the 
shore  of  the  iEgean.  It  was  against  such  a  measure  that 
Mr.  Gladstone,  when  he  was  out  of  office,  vehemently  pro- 
tested, not  in  the  interest  of  the  nominal  sovereign,  but 
for  the  sake  of  the  Slavonic  population.  Both  Turkey  and 
Austria  have  a  common  danger  to  apprehend  ;  but  it  is 
perhaps  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  the  compulsory  sur- 
render of  two  importaut  provinces  should  be  regarded  at 
Constantinople  with  complacency. 

The  inveterate  habit  of  ascribing  to  Russian  influence 
any  unwise  proceedings  of  the  Turkish  Government  may 
probably  some  time  suggest  suspicions  which  are  in  the 
particular  instance  unfounded.  The  Russian  Ambassador 
was,  perhaps  erroneously,  believed  to  prompt  the  obstinate 
resistance  of  the  Sultan  to  Lord  Dufperin's  Egyptian  pro- 
posals. It  is  more  probable  that  a  clever  diplomatist 
would  have  used  any  influence  he  might  possess  in  an 
opposite  direction.  It  is  true  that  the  concurrence  of  the 
Turkish  Government  in  the  suppression  of  Arabi's  rebel- 
lion would  have  been  highly  judicious,  and  therefore,  ac- 
cording to  the  hypothesis,  inconsistent  with  Russian  coun- 
sels ;  but  the  obvious  inconvenience  to  England  would 
have  recommended  the  measure  to  the  approval  of  an 
unfriendly  rival.  It  is  commonly  said  by  foreign  political 
writers  that  the  centre  of  English  interest  in  Eastern 
affairs  will  he  henceforth  transferred  from  Constantinople 
to  Cairo.  Until  the  nature  and  duration  of  English  in- 
fluence in  Egypt  is  ascertained  by  experience,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  judge  whether  any  permanent  change  in  in- 
ternational relations  is  likely  to  result  from  recent  events. 
The  occupation  by  Russia  of  the  place  which  has  so 
long  been  the  chief  object  of  national  ambition  was 
only  prevented,  alter  the  collapse  of  Turkish  resistance, 
by  the  energy  of  Lord  Beaconsfield.  If  Lord  Derby's 
scruples  had  prevailed,  or  if  the  Russian  Governmeut  had 
been  prepared  for  a  war  with  England,  Constantinople 
might  perhaps  now  have  been  held  by  a  Russian  garrison. 
A  renewal  of  the  enterprise  would  not  be  regarded  by 
England  with  equanimity  ;  but  the  interest  ot  Germany 
aud  Austria  in  excluding  Russia  from  the  possession  of 
the  Straits  would  be  still  more  urgent.  It  is  desirable 
that  a  contingency  which  would  affect  the  interests  of  all 
the  Great  Powers  should  be  postponed  as  long  as  possible. 
Confidence  in  the  power  of  Turkey  to  resist  unjust 
aggression  will  not  have  been  strengthened  either  by  the 
rash  indirectness  of  the  Sultan's  Egyptian  diplomacy,  or 
by  the  unaccountable  oscillations  of  purpose  which  have 
for  the  time  resulted  in  the  return  of  Said  Pasha  to  office. 


LORD  WOLSELEY  ON  THE  ARMY. 

LORD  WOLSELEY  has  every  right  to  speak  well  of 
the  British  army.  It  has  justified  the  confidence  he 
placed  in  it,  and  shown  that  it  can  do  all  that  the  most 
sanguine  general  can  expect  of  it  On  Tuesday  Lord 
Wolseley  exercised  this  right  to  the  full.  Count  Moltke 
could  hardly  have  displayed  more  enthusiasm  in  describing 
the  wonderful  instrument  with  which  he  conquered 
France.  Englishmen  will  be  properly  ready  to  believe 
that  the  troops  with  which  Lprd  Wolseley  defeated  Arabi 
deserve  all  that  he  said  of  them ;  but  they  will  hardly 
escape  an  uneasy  consciousness  that  to  the  soldiers  of  other 
nations  the  praise  may  seem  a  little  exaggerated.  Even 
the  Egyptian  army  comes  in  for  a  good  word  as  having 
been  lucky  enough  to  be  defeated  by  English  troops. 
Their  guns  were  as  good  as  those  used  by  tne  Germans  iu 


the  Franco-German  war,  and  their  infantry  were  excellently 
drilled,  disciplined,  aud  armed.  But  their  cavalry  for  the 
most  part  took  to  flight  as  soon  as  they  were  attacked  ; 
their  infantry  officers  were  badly  instructed,  and  were 
drawn  from  the  same  class  as  the  men  ;  and  the  shot  used 
was  the  old-fashioned  common  shell,  which  sank  deep  into 
the  earth  before  they  exploded.  It  is  not  strange,  there- 
fore, that  the  Egyptian  army,  when  "  pitted  against  an 
"  infantry  the  best  in  the  world,  and  commanded  by 
"  officers  the  best  in  the  world,"  and  raked  by  guns  which, 
"  when  in  action,  were  enabled  to  overpower  twice  their 
"  number,"  did  not  make  much  of  a  stand.  The  real 
difference,  in  Lord  Wolseley's  opinion,  between  the  Eng- 
lish army  to-day  and  the  English  army  a  generation  back 
is  in  the  officers.  The  little  wars  in  which  England  has 
been  engaged  have  enabled  the  military  authorities  to  pick 
out  the  best  men,  and  the  true  testimony  to  their  success 
in  doing  this  is  the  place  which  the  Engineers  and  the 
Artillery  held  in  Egypt  compared  with  that  which  they 
held  in  the  Crimea.  In  the  Crimea  "  there  was  not  a 
"  single  officer  belonging  either  to  the  Artillery  or  tbe  En- 
"  gineers  employed  in  command  of  a  division  or  brigade." 
In  Egypt  half  the  Headquarters  Staff  were  either  Engi- 
neers or  Artillerymen,  the  Chief  of  the  Staff  was  an 
Artilleryman,  and  the  brigade  on  which  the  brunt  of  the 
fighting  fell  was  commanded  by  an  Engineer. 

Lord  Wolseley  is  very  indignant  with  everybody  who 
has  ever  found  fault  with  the  rank  and  file  of  the  army. 
The  reforms  of  the  last  ten  years  have  been  misrepre- 
sented, he  said,  by  those  who  disliked  them,  until  at  last 
it  was  solemnly  proclaimed  that  the  result  of  all  our  so- 
called  improvements  had  been  to  give  us  an  army  that 
could  neither  march  nor  fight.     Lord  Wolseley,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  is  hardly  fair  to  the  views  he  undertakes  to 
combat.    He  mixes  up  the  ignorant  criticisms  of  men 
who  can  never  be  brought  to    see  that  a   change  is 
needed  with  the  intelligent  criticisms  of  men  who  know 
of  what  they  are  speaking.    As  regards  the  latter  class 
his  protest  is  a  little  like  the  cry  which  comes  before 
a  hurt.    The  objections  which  have  been  made  to  short 
service   apply  in  great  measure   to  short   service,  not 
as  it   is   now,    but   as   it   was  when  it  was   first  in- 
troduced.   In  last  month's  Nineteenth  Century  the  dis- 
tinctions between  the  two   were  described  by  as  high 
an  authority  as  can  be  appealed   to.     Sir  Frederick 
Roberts  there  recalls  the  five  chief  faults  which  he  had 
found  with  short  service  in  his  famous  Mansion  House 
speech.    They  were  that  men  intended  for  service  abroad 
did  not  remain  long  enough  with  the  colours ;  that  non- 
commissioned officers  were  discharged  just  when  they  were 
becoming  useful  ;  that  absolute  boys  were  often  enlisted 
and   sent   abroad;  that   battalions    ordered    on  foreign 
service  were  hastily  made  up  by  drafts  of  the  youngest 
soldiers  from  other  regiments ;   and   generally  that  the 
army  was  being  sacrificed  to  obtain  a  reserve  which  after 
all  only  existed   in   name.    This  is  a  pretty  complete 
summary  not  only  of  what  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  said  at 
the  Mansion  House,  but  of  all  the  serious  criticisms  which 
had  been  passed  on  the  army  for  ten  years  before.  Lord 
Wolseley  speaks  as  though  the  fact  that  these  complaints 
are  for  the  most  part  unfounded  now  is  in  itself  a  proof 
that  they  were  always  unfounded.    What  it  really  proves, 
is  that  they  were  sufficiently   well  founded  to  compel 
I  the  military  authorities  to  pay  attention  to  them.  There 
is  not  one  of  the  statements  in  the  Mansion  House 
which    was  not  true  at  the  time  when  Sir  Frederick 
Roberts  made  it  on  the  14th  of  February,  1881.  There 
is  not  one  of  them  which  was  true  to  anything  like 
its  full  extent  when   Lord   Wolseley  spoke    at  the 
Albion  Hotel  on  the  4th  of  December,  1882.    At  the 
former   date   enlistment  in   the   infantry  was   for  six 
years'  service  with  the  colours  and  six  in  the  Reserve. 
Now  it  is  for  seven  years'  service  with  the  colours  and  five 
with  the  Reserve,  the  seven  years'  service  being  extended 
to  eight  years  if  the  period  of  service  with  the  colours 
expires  while  a  man  is  abroad,  and  to  nine  years  in  the 
event  of  a  war.     Before  July  1881  non-commissioned 
officers  could,  if  specially  recommended,  get  permission  to 
extend  their  army  service  to  twelve  years,  aud  after  that 
time  to  re-enlist  up  to  twenty-one  years.    Since  then  non- 
j  commissioned  officers  have  the  right  to  extend  their  army 

service  to  twelve  years,  while  sergeants  have  the  ri°-ht  

\  subject  only  to  the  veto  of  the  Secretary  of  State — to  ex- 
|  tend  it  to  twenty-one  years.  In  July  1881  the  minimum 
j  age  of  enlistment  was  raised  from  eighteen  to  nineteen. 
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and  men  are  not  sent  to  India  unless  they  are  over  twenty 
or -have  bad  one  year's  service — a  regulation  which  does 
away  with  the  charge  that  the  youngest  men  are  drafted 
to  fill  vacancies  in  regiments  ordered  on  foreign  service. 
These  are  sufficiently  radical  changes  to  justify  those  who 
so  long  demanded  them  in  holding  that  they,  and  not  the 
defenders  of  short  service,  have  had  the  best  of  the  con- 
troversy. They  contended  that,  if  the  English  army  was 
to  maintain  its  efficiency,  short  service  as  it  existed  from 
1871  to  1881  must  be  abolished.  Lord  Wolseley  points 
to  1  he  behaviour  of  the  troops  in  Egypt  in  proof  of  the 
position  that  those  who  argued  in  this  way  were  altogether 
wrong.  But  he  forgets  that,  before  the  campaign  in  Egypt 
began,  the  principal  faults  which  had  so  often  been  pointed 
out  in  the  short-service  system  had  been  remedied. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  military  authorities  will  see 
the  importance  of  giving  full  play  to  the  spirit  of  re- 
pentance'and  amendment  which  they  have  already  shown. 
As  regards  the  force  lately  sent  to  Egypt,  the  spirit  of  the 
regulation  under  which  a  certain  number  of  regiments  are 
always  kept  on  a  war  footing  was  not  adhered  to ;  for, 
though  the  men  sent  out  were  all  that  they  ought  to  be, 
this  was  only  attained  by  making  liberal  drafts  on  the 
Reserve.    We  are  willing  to  believe  that  this  will  never 
be  the  case  again  ;  but  a  Secretary  of  State  is  under  so 
.many  temptations  to  break  a  promise  of  this  kind  that 
there  will  be  more  room  for  confidence  when   it  has 
once  been  actually  kept.    Nothing  can  well  be  plainer 
than  that  a  Reserve  which  has  to  be  brought  into  use  at 
the  very  beginning  of  the  first  campaign  does  not  serve 
any  of  the  purposes  for  which  reserves  are  ordinarily  in- 
tended.   In  the  early  days  of  short  service  the  promise 
ran  that  the  lieserve  would  give  us  a  second  army.  When 
the  army  first  sent  abroad  had  been  destroyed  by  defeat  or 
exhausted  by  victory,  the  Reserve  was  to  furnish  a  suc- 
cessor which  should  in  all  respects  be  its  equal.  The  prac- 
tical use  to  which  the  Reserve  has  been  put  ou  the  first 
occasion  on  which  it  has  seen  actual  fighting  is  to  bring 
up  the  regiments  first  on  the  roster  for  foreign  service 
to  their  full  strength.    The  army  with  the  colours  could 
not  be  trusted  to  go  into  action   until    the  Reserve 
bad  been  added  to  it.     No  doubt,  if  we  judge  by  the 
result  in  this  particular  instance,  the  plan  may  be  said 
to  have  answered.     But  it  has  only  answered  in  the 
sense  in  which  a  young  man  who  spends  all  the  money 
given  him  for  a  six  months'  tour  before  he  leaves  Paris 
may  be  said  to  make  two  ends  meet — on  the  assumption, 
that  is,  that  he  is  recalled  home  at  the  end  of  the  first 
fortnight.    As  it  turned  out,  the  Reserve  was  not  wanted 
for  any  other  purpose  ;  and  it  was  exceedingly  useful  for 
the  purpose  to  which  it  was  applied.    But  this  purpose 
was  nob  that  for  which  it  was  designed ;  and,  if  it  had 
become  necessary  to  make  provision  lor  that  original  pur- 
pose, we  should  have  been  left  without  the  means  of  so 
doing.    In  point  of  fact,  every  change  which  has  been 
made  in  the  short-service  system  has  injured  the  Reserve 
as  mach  as  it  has  benefited  the  army  with  the  colours. 
The  military  problem  that  next  awaits  treatment  is  how  to 
create  a  Reserve  which,  shall  give  us  some  portion  of  the 
security  which  comes  from  compulsory  service  without  the 
economical  mischiefs  which  compulsory  service  necessarily 
brings  with  it. 


AECHBISHOP  TAIT. 

WE  should  imagine  that  the  death  of  Archbishop 
Herring  or  of  Archbishop  Hutton  produced  very  little 
impression  upon  the  easy-going  mind  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  except  among  the  limited  circle  which  was  wait- 
ing in  expectation  of  the  good  things  to  be  set  free  by  the 
opening  of  the  sluices  of  preferment  consequent  on  the 
august  demise.  In  strong  contrast  to  that  cold  selfishness 
the  sorrowful  feeling  with  which  the  news  of  the  decease 
of  Archbishop  Tait  is  universally  received  testifies  to  a 
very  different  condition  of  the  Church  as  a  national  institu- 
tion and  to  qualities  in  the  Metropolitan  very  superior 
to  those  which  were  so  helpful  to  his  obscure  prede- 
cessors in  their  upward  rise.  Greater  theologians  than 
Dr.  Tait  have  no  doubt  filled  the  See  of  Canterbury,  but 
the  late  Archbishop  can  justly  claim  a  foremost  place 
in  the  distinguished  line  of  Primates  of  All  England,  not 
only  for  much  earnestness  and  devotion  to  his  duty,  which 
mast  often  have  overtaxed  his  years  and  strength,  but  for 


qualities  of  statesmanship  and  general  capacity  which 
made  him  a  power  in  the  world  no  less  than  in.  the 
Church.  Belonging  as  he  did  to  a  family  of  Scotch 
Presbyterian  gentlefolk,  and  educated  in  their  ways, 
Mr.  Tait  was  brought  into  contact  with  the  Church 
of  England  as  the  recipient  of  a  Snell  Scholarship  at 
Balliol  College,  Oxford.  A  brilliant  undergraduateship 
led  to  a  college  tutorship,,  the  duties  of  which  were  effici- 
ently discharged  ;  but  the  only  proceeding  of  an  ecclesi- 
astical character  in  which  Mr.  Tait's  name  came  before 
the  public  was  the  unfortunate  one  of  his  having  been 
one  of  the  tutors  who  signed  the  protest  against  Mi*. 
Newman's  Tract  XC.  As  Head-Master  of  Rugby  Dr. 
Tait  filled  a  difficult  position  with  credit  by  showing  him- 
self to  be  a  competent  successor  to  Arnold,  and  was  fitly 
rewarded  by  the  Deanery  of  Cai'lisle — the  first  distinctly 
spiritual  office  which  he  was  appointed  to  fill.  Here,  in  the 
course  of  a  conscientious  discharge  of  his  allotted  duties, 
his  home  was  desolated  by  a  singularly  crushing  domestic 
calamity,  bravely  borne ;  and  shortly  after,  on  Bishop 
Blomfielb's  resignation,  he  was  called  to  the  See  of 
London,  without  having  filled  any  lesser  bishopric,  or  even 
held  any  parochial  cure  of  souls.  Dr.  Tait  was  Bishop  of 
London  for  nearly  ten  laborious  years,  during  which  he 
showed  the  capacity  for  profiting  by  new  experiences  which 
was  a  marked  trait  of  his  character.  Then,  somewhat  un- 
expectedly, in  the  last  days  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  first  Ministry, 
on  the  death  of  the  universally  beloved  and  respected 
Archbishop  Longley,  he  ascended  the  Metropolitical  throne 
of  All  England.  He  had  not  been  very  long  Archbishop 
when  he  nearly  succumbed  to  an  illness  through  which  he 
was  carried  by  the  affectionate  care  of  a  most  devoted 
wife.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mrs.  Tait's  loss  a  few 
years  since,  following  closely  upon  that  of  their  most 
promising  and  only  surviving  son,  and  his  own  unsparing 
devotion  to  his  duty  combined  in  undermining  the  Arch- 
bishop's constitution. 

It  would  hardly  have  been  conjectured  from  Archbishop 
Tait's  antecedents  and  from  the  line  which  some  of  his 
earlier  intimates  took  that  he  would  exhibit  himself  as 
possessed  of  a  wider,  higher,  and  stronger  conception  of 
the  attributes  and  opportunities  of  his  ruling  position  than 
any  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  of  the  Reformed  Church 
except  Laud,  the  restoration  of  whose  painted  glass  in 
Lambeth  Chapel,  so  barbarously  mauled  by  the  Puritans, 
was  the  late  delight  of  his  own  life.    We  do  not  mean 
that  Archbishop  Tait  always  asserted  the  prerogatives  of 
his  office  in  the  manner  which  we  should  have  preferred  to 
see  him  adopt.    His  Scotch  caution  was  strangely  streaked 
with  impulsiveness,  and  he  would,  in  his  eagerness  for  prac- 
tical results,  occasionally  entangle  himself  with  persons 
and  movements  which  could  not  be  supposed  to  have  any 
deep  or  respectful  appreciation  of  the  spiritual  character 
of  his  own  office.    Under  the  same  conflict  of  qualities, 
essentially  kindly  as  he  was  and  anxious  to  maintain 
judicial  fairness,  he  would  now  and  then  appear  to  put 
on  the  mien  of  the  autocrat.    Nevertheless,  it  was  some- 
thing in  this  age  of  great  compromises  and  small  men 
to  find  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  who  had  really 
grasped  the  dignity  of  his  position  and  the  width  of  its 
responsibilities,  and  who  had,  as  a  corollary,  called  upon  the 
world  to  recognize  the  grandeur  of  the  institution  in  which 
he  held  the  foremost  rank.    Troubled  as  the  waters  have 
been  during  his  reign,  and  questionable  as  his  steeringmay 
have  occasionally  been,  we  do  not  think  the  ship  would 
have  made  the  way  it  has  done  during  the  last  dozen  years 
with  a  Sumnek  at  the  helm.    Having  during  Archbishop 
Longley's  Primacy  taken  a  position  of  semi -opposition  at 
the  first  Pan-Anglican  Conference,  he  was  able  himself  to 
preside  over  a  similar  but  larger  and  more  powerful  gather- 
ing of  Bishops  with  dignity  and  no  apparent  inconsistency. 
Of  the  Archbishop's  great  mistake,  the  Public  Worship 
Regulation  Act,  marked  as  the  experiment  was  by  an 
inconceivable  miscalculation   of  the   conflicting  powers 
which  it  set  in  motion,  we  have  spoken  so  often  and  so 
strongly,  that  we  should  "not  have  referred  to  it  in  the 
present  connexion  if  we  did  not  feel  able  to  say  that  it  is  our 
conviction  that  Dr.  Tait  must  latterly  have  looked  on  the 
policy  of  1874  with  very  different  feelings  from  those  which 
urged  him  to  press  that  unhappy  measure — aggravated 
by  Lord  Shaftesbury — through  Parliament.    The  evident 
heartiness  with  which  the  Archbishop  had  been  latterly 
resisting  the  persecuting  policy  of  the  Church  Associa- 
tion, which  was  the  direct  offspring  of  the  ill-conceivei 
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measure,  Gan  leave  us  in  no  doubt  as  to  what  were  the 
workings  of  his  mind ;  in  fact,  the  Commission  which  is 
now  sitting  at  the  Archbishop's  own  instance  on  Ecclesi- 
astical Judicature  is  the  decent  requiem  of  the  luckless 
bantling.  We  can  go  further,  and  assert,  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction, that  the  Archbishop,  very  shortly  before  the  close 
of  the  summer  Session,  expressed  a  hope  that  some  re- 
formed Court  of  Ecclesiastical  Appeal  might  try  again  the 
vexed  Ritual  questions  without  respect  for  the  existing 
judgments  which  have  given  so  much  trouble.  The 
amount  of  patronage  which  passed  through  Dr.  Tait's 
hands  as  Bishop  of  London  and  as  Archbishop  was  very 
great,  and  in  his  administration  of  it  he  was  guided  by 
his  desire  to  advance  the  wellbeing  of  the  Church  rather 
than  by  the  claims  of  kindred  or  intimacy. 

Frequently  tried  as  a  speaker,  Archbishop  Tait  proved 
himself  ready,  incisive,  and  logical,  and  although  he 
limited  his  occasions  of  addressing  the  House  of  Lords 
to  questions  more  or  less  connected  with  the  special 
interests  of  his  office,  his  influence  with  that  sensitive 
body,  which  is  in  general  rather  jealous  of  ecclesi- 
astical supremacy,  was  incontestable.  His  votes  as 
Bishop  of  London,  and  in  the  earlier  years  of  his  archi- 
episcopate,  were  given  in  strict  compliance  with  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Liberal  party.  Those  of  a  later  date  were  of 
a  different  complexion.  As  an  author  the  Archbishop  will 
bequeath  no  work  destined  to  immortality,  although  the 
little  volumes  on  the  actual  condition  of  Church  ques- 
tions, which  he  substituted  for  the  cut-and-dry  Charges 
of  the  old  school,  possess  considerable  present  interest, 
and  will  be  referred  to,  at  all  events,  by  future  Church 
historians.  But  here  comes  a  peculiarity  which  we  can 
only  state  without  attempting  to  account  for  it.  As  a 
public  speaker  the  Archbishop  was  decidedly  successful, 
both  in  his  matter  and  in  his  form.  In  society  he  was 
■witty  and  acute,  and  when  at  his  ease  could  be  very 
amusing.  In  his  frequent  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
chairman  Archbishop  Tait  was  singularly  dexterous  in 
moulding  the  conclusions  of  the  persons  over  whom  he 
happened  to  preside  into  accord  with  his  own  preposses- 
sions. But,  once  he  climbed  the  pulpit  steps,  all  the  lighter 
and  brighter  traits  of  oratory  disappeared.  It  seemed  as 
if  in  this  one  respect  he  had  not  been  able  to  throw  off 
the  early  prepossessions  of  his  Northern  birthplace,  and 
that  in  his  eyes  the  act  of  preaching  was  invested  with 
an  artificial  solemnity  which  his  good  sense  had  led  him  to 
discard  in  speech-making. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE. 

THE  telegraphic  summary  of  the  President's  Message 
to  Congress  apparently  contains  the  substance  of  the 
document ;  but  the  detailed  account  of  the  South  American 
negotiations  will  be  expected  with  interest.  For  the  pre- 
sent it  is  only  known  that  the  late  appointment  of  a 
Minister  to  Chili  indicates,  on  the  part  of  the  President,  a 
continued  wish  to  interpose  his  good  offices  for  the  restora- 
tion of  peace.  The  main  responsibility  of  the  miscarriages 
which  had  previously  occurred  in  diplomatic  dealings  with 
Chili  and  Peru  rests  with  Mr.  Blaine,  who  absolutely  con- 
trolled the  foreign  affairs  of  the  Union  during  the  long 
illness  of  Mr.  Garfield.  The  President  reminds  Congress 
that  he  has  himself  decided  on  the  interruption  of  the 
scheme,  which  is  curiously  described  as  a  proposal  for  an 
international  Peace  Congress.  Mr.  Blaine's  apparent 
object  was  to  make  a  formal  assertion  of  the  supremacy,  or, 
in  the  ancient  phrase,  the  hegemony,  of  the  United  States 
in  both  parts  of  the  American  Continent.  In  one  or  more 
of  the  late  Secretary  of  State's  despatches  on  the  war 
between  Chili  and  Peru,  he  intimated  that  the  belligerent 
States  would  give  offence  by  accepting  the  mediation  or 
good  offices  of  any  European  Power.  The  Peace  Congress 
•would  have  been  invited  to  consider,  among  other  matters, 
the  question  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Some  of  them  might 
not  improbably  have  objected  to  the  claim  by  the  United 
States  of  a  control  which  would  be  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  sovereignty  of  a  right  to  prohibit  the  construction  of 
public  works  in  the  dominions  of  States  which  had  hitherto 
regarded  themselves  as  independent.  The  remark  that 
the  protest  of  England  against  Mr.  Blaine's  extravagant 
pretensions  may  better  be  met  by  lapse  of  time  than  by 
argument  is  not  injudicious.  Neither  Mr.  Arthur  nor 
any  of  his  successors  is  likely  to  retract  any  pretension 
which  has  once  been  advanced  by  a  President  or  Secretary 


of  State ;  but  there  are  good  reasons  for  suspending  the 
questionable  experiment  of  a  Congress,  of  which,  if  it 
succeeded,  a  rival  politician  would  reap  the  credit,  while 
the  actual  Government  would  be  blamed  for  possible 
failure.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  passages  in  the 
Message  which  relate  to  South  American  holders  may 
refer  to  Mr.  Blaine  rather  than  to  the  foreign  States 
which  are  ostensibly  noticed. 

The  usual  and  conventional  mention  of  the  imprisonment 
of  American  citizens  in  Ireland  seems  to  be  an  indis- 
pensable tribute  to  the  clamour  of  Irish  voters,  and  Mr. 
Arthur's  language  is  temperate  and  inoffensive.  No  re- 
spectable or  intelligent  American  seriously  thinks  that  aliens 
engaged  in  outrage  and  sedition  in  any  community  ought 
to  receive  special  favour.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
well  know  that  in  enjoying  the  same  immunities  with  their 
indigenous  accomplices,  American  Fenians  or  Land  League 
emissaries  are  in  possession  of  their  full  legal  right, 
and  that  demands  for  early  trial  and  other  exceptional 
privileges  are  without  foundation  in  natural  justice  or  in 
international  law.  The  English  Government  had,  perhaps, 
encouraged  American  claims  by  too  anxious  a  deference  to 
a  Power  which  it  would  willingly  conciliate.  The  expira- 
tion of  the  Protection  of  Property  Act  has  probably 
diminished  the  occasions  of  collision.  It  is  not  known 
whether  the  authors  of  the  horrible  crimes  which  have 
lately  been  perpetrated  in  Ireland  are  paid  from  funds 
raised  in  the  United  States  or  at  home.  The  President  has 
fortunately  little  occasion  to  mention  England  in  any 
other  part  of  his  Message.  Five-and-twenty  or  thirty  years* 
ago  no  President  thought  of  opening  Congress  without  some 
threat  or  affront  to  the  English  Government.  The  asperi- 
ties, which  were  wholly  on  one  side,  have  been  mitigated 
by  time,  though  harsh  language  is  still  used  when  any 
difference  arises  in  relation  to  fisheries,  to  interoceanic 
canals,  or  any  other  matter  which  can  give  occasion  for 
dispute.  Two  or  three  other  European  Powers  are  slightly 
mentioned  by  the  President  before  he  proceeds  to  the- 
more  interesting  topic  of  domestic  affairs.  If  he  had 
thought  it  worth  while  he  might  have  congratulated  Con- 
gress on  the  happy  exemption  of  the  country  from  all 
international  complications,  except  those  which  may  be  de- 
liberately provided  by  ambitious  Presidents  and  Secretaries- 
of  State.  Free  from  all  foreign  dangers,  the  Legislature 
can  regard  with  complacency  the  felicities  of  an  over- 
flowing treasury  and  of  general  prosperity. 

The  revenue  of  the  last  fiscal  year  was  80,000,000?.., 
showing  a  growth  of  10  per  cent,  as  compared  with  1881. 
The  expenditure  is  diminished  by  nearly  half  a  million,  and 
the  debt  is  reduced  more  than  thirty  millions  sterling.  A 
large  further  diminution  in  the  annual  charge  of  the  debt 
will  be  effected  if,  in  pursuance  of  the  President's  recom- 
mendation, Congress  pays  off  the  4  per  cent,  and  4^  per 
cent,  portions  of  the  debt,  by  the  issue  of  a  3  per  cent,  stock. 
The  progress  which  has  been  made  since  the  close  of  the 
war  in  reducing  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  debt  has 
been  regarded  by  other  nations  with  admiring  envv.  The 
rapid  increase  of  population  and  wealtii  accounts  in  great 
measure  for  a  financial  achievement  which  is  undoubtedly 
without  precedent;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  in  some 
instances  it  might  not  have  been  advantageous  rather  to 
diminish  taxation  than  to  pay  off  debt.  The  progress 
of  repayment  has  already  alarmed  the  protectionist  manu- 
facturers, who  foresee  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  high 
rates  of  Customs  duty  when  the  need  of  an  enormous 
revenue  has  ceased.  Before  the  war  the  tariff  was  kept 
within  reasonable  limits  in  deference  to  the  interests  of 
the  Southern  States.  The  enactment  of  the  Morrill 
tariff,  which  still  regulates  Customs  legislation,  was  the 
first  result  of  secession.  The  representatives  of  Now 
England  and  Pennsylvania  hastened  to  establish  a 
monopoly  for  the  benefit  of  their  constituents  almost 
before  they  took  part  in  the  preparations  for  war.  The 
Republican  party  has  ever  since  been  almost  unanimous 
in  support  of  Protection ;  and  its  managers  are  anxious 
to  postpone  the  curtailment  of  the  national  revenue.  The 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  concur  in 
the  policy  of  their  party,  by  recommending  in  the  Message 
that  the  inland  taxes  should  be  either  abolished  or  reduced 
to  the  lowest  point.  The  monopolists  will  evidently 
derive  a  double  advantage  from  a  diminution  of  excise  or 
internal  duties  while  the  Customs  tariff  remains  unchanged. 
There  will  be  a  smaller  sum  available  for  repayment  of 
debt,  and  the  differential  rates  will  be  increased,  to  the 
benefit  of  the  domestic  producer     In  expressing  a  hopo 
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that  the  inquiries  of  the  Tariff  Commissioners  may  facili- 
tate the  revision  of  the  tariff  laws,  the  President  has  reason 
to  speak  with  unhesitating  confidence.  As  he  appointed, 
in  conformity  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  his  party,  a 
protectionist  Commission,  he  is  well  assured  that  their 
Report  will  conform  to  the  principles  of  the  existing 
system.  In  some  cases  the  Commissioners  may  perhaps 
recommend  some  reduction  in  duties  on  raw  materials ; 
but  those  who  are  interested  in  the  maintenance  of 
Protection  justly  regard  with  apprehension  the  disturbance 
Gf  any  part  of  the  artificial  fabric. 

A  proper  respect  for  public  opinion  suggests  a  recom- 
mendation that  the  expenditure  on  public  works  shall  be 
kept  within  reasonable  limits,  especially  because  there  are 
large  unexpended  balances  of  moneys  voted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Rivers  and  Harbours  Bill  of  the  last  Session. 
If  the  general  opinion  of  the  American  press  may  be 
trusted,  the  Rivers  and  Harbours  Bill  was  from  the  first 
designed  and  was  ultimately  carried  as  a  gigantic  measure 
ef  corruption.  The  appropriation  of  the  grant  to  particu- 
lar districts  was  thought  to  depend  on  political  considera- 
tions ;  and  the  hands  through  which  the  money  granted 
by  Congress  passed  were  not  always  clean.  The  President 
is  exempt  from  responsibility  for  the  scheme,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  passed  by  Congress  over  his  veto.  The  President 
in  the  same  speech  condemns  the  notorious  Star  route 
frauds,  and  he  reminds  Congress  that  he  has  proved 
his  earnestness  by  dismissing  certain  public  officers  who 
had  placed  impediments  in  the  way  of  the  prosecution. 
Even  a  Republican  President,  belonging  to  the  Stalwart 
section  of  the  party,  cannot  afford  to  defend  the  existing 
tenure  of  places  in  the  public  service.  Mr.  Arthur  pro- 
fesses approval  of  the  elevation  of  the  civil  service  by 
means  of  greater  security  of  tenure ;  but  he  is  opposed 
to  removals,  and  he  recommends  no  special  plan  of 
reform.  General  Grant  more  than  once  declared  him- 
self in  favour  of  some  change  in  the  system  ;  and  at  his 
first  accession  to  office  he  was  probably  sincere.  During 
Mr.  Arthur's  Presidency  the  holders  of  offices  will  not 
venture  to  refuse  payment  of  the  percentage  which  will  be 
assessed  on  their  salaries  by  the  managers  of  their  party. 
The  Message,  even  if  it  gave  expression  to  a  definite  and 
original  policy,  would  in  present  circumstances  produce 
little  impression.  Mr.  Arthur  will  be  the  last  of  the 
twenty  years  succession  of  Republican  Presidents,  and 
during  the  remaining  part  of  his  term  of  office  he  will 
exercise  no  influence  on  legislation.  For  the  moment  the 
Republicans  command  a  bare  majority  in  the  Senate  ;  but 
the  Democrats  will  be  dominant  in  the  next  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. It  may  therefore  be  taken  for  granted  that,  in 
default  of  any  extraordinary  circumstances,  no  measures  of 
importance  which  tho  President  may  recommend  will  be 
sanctioned  by  Congress.  The  Democratic  party  is  not 
prepared  to  support  Free-trade ;  but  it  will  hesitate  to  in- 
crease the  relative  advantages  of  domestic  producers  on 
invitation  of  a  Republican  President.  The  late  party 
revolution  could  not  properly  have  been  mentioned  in  the 
Message  ;  but  it  affects  the  tone  of  the  document.  It  had 
been  thought  that  Mr.  Arthur  would  perhaps  be  proposed 
by  the  party  for  re-election  ;  but  the  choice  of  a  Republican 
nominee  will,  unless  some  unexpected  change  occurs, 
excite  little  interest.  If  Englishmen  had  any  voice  in  the 
matter,  they  would  assuredly  not  welcome  the  return  to 
power  of  the  party  which  includes  among  its  adherents 
nearly  the  whole  Irish  population  ;  but  it  may  be  hoped 
that  the  policy  of  the  American  Government  will  not  be 
seriously  affected  by  a  change  which  involves  no  serious 
principle. 


FRANCE. 

TP  general  dissatisfaction  is  any  evidence  that  a  country 
J-  has  got  upon  a  wrong  road,  that  evidence  is  abundantly 
present  in  France.  No  one  seems  to  like  the  way  in  which 
things  are  Komg  oni  except  it  be  a  few  Deputies  more 
ambitious  than  distinguished,  who  hope  that  in  the 
"frequent  redistribution  of  Ministerial  honours  a  place  may 
I  be  found  even  for  them.  All  parties  are  pretty  well  agreed 
in  taking  the  pessimist  view.  That  reactionary  politicians 
should  fret  under  a  system  which  has  almost  banished 
them  froi  Parliamentary  life  is  natural  enough,  but  every 
section  oi  the  Republican  party  is  in  the  same  mental 
condition.  The  moderate  Republicans  complain  that  too 
much  is  attempted;  the  extreme  Republicans  complain 


that  nothing  is  done.  The  text  of  one  lamentation  is  that 
the  Deputies  are  so  afraid  of  provoking  a  Ministerial  crisis 
that  they  dare  not  demand  the  simplest  reforms;  the  text 
of  another  is  that  the  Ministers  are  so  afraid  of  being  left 
in  a  minority  that  they  will  not  venture  to  have  an 
opinion  of  their  own.  Behind  these  Parliamentary 
mourners  is  a  public  which,  though  it  is  happier  than  they 
in  having  many  things  to  think  of  besides  politics,  is  not 
much  more  contented  when  it  does  think  of  them. 
Indeed,  it  has  no  great  reason  to  be  contented.  French- 
men like  to  be  governed,  and  to  have  some  confidence  in 
their  governors ;  but  there  is  no  room  for  either  feeling 
when  Ministry  succeeds  Ministry  at  intervals  of  from  three 
to  six  months,  and  each  is  distinguished  from  its  prede- 
cessors by  the  names  of  those  who  compose  it  being  a 
degree  less  known  to  the  world.  They  like  to  be  pro- 
sperous ;  and  a  steady  fall  in  Rentes,  and  much  whispered 
suspicion  as  to  the  elasticity  of  the  revenue  and  the  corre- 
spondence of  Ministerial  calculations  with  financial  results, 
is  not  suited  to  give  them  comfort  on  this  head.  They 
like  to  be  secure ;  and  they  are  not  quite  easy  about  the 
diffusion  of  dynamite,  or  content  to  see  Paris  becoming  a 
city  in  which  it  is  best  not  to  be  out  in  the  suburbs  after 
nightfall.  They  like  to  be  thought  much  of  abroad,  even 
though  they  may  not  care  to  buy  the  distinction  at  a  very 
high  price  ;  and  they  see  that  their  rulers,  though  they  may 
succeed  in  keeping  France  out  of  war,  are  not  able 
to  compass  it  without  some  sacrifice  of  credit.  When 
they  compare  this  state  of  things  with  the  promises 
that  were  so  freely  made  to  them  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Republic,  it  is  not  strange  that  they  should  be  dis- 
appointed. Even  in  the  one  point  in  which  they  have 
benefited  by  the  overthrow  of  the  Empire,  they  see  the 
drawbacks  where  they  looked  to  see  only  advantage.  No 
doubt  they  are  free — as  free  as  they  can  possibly  wish 
to  be.  They  may  make  incendiary  speeches  without 
being  prosecuted  ;  they  may  sell  obscene  photographs 
without  being  interfered  with  by  the  police ;  they  may 
give  away  prizes  at  a  girls'  school  and  introduce  as  much 
profanity  as  pleases  them  into  the  proceedings.  But  these 
and  the  like  liberties  are  not  valued  by  the  public  at  large. 
They  would  willingly  surrender  every  one  of  them  in 
return  for  some  additional  securities  against  diplomatic 
failures,  Ministerial  crises,  a  depressed  money  market,  and 
highway  robbery  with  violence. 

It  is  quite  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  public 
deserves  nothing  better  than  it  gets.  The  authors  of  its 
misfortunes  are  its  own  chosen  agents,  and  it  is  its  own 
fault  that  these  agents  mismanage  the  affairs  of  their 
principal  in  the  way  they  do.  If  the  reasonable  part  of 
the  population  were  only  a  small  minority,  they  would  be 
fair  objects  of  pity.  Ten  men  may  out-argue  a  hundred, 
but  they  cannot  out-vote  them.  But  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  the  reasonable  part  of  the  population  is  in  this 
position.  On  Sunday  last,  for  example,  there  was  an  elec- 
tion at  Valenciennes  to  replace  a  moderate  Republican. 
Two  Republican  candidates  presented  themselves,  but 
neither  of  them  was  a  Moderate.  One  belonged  to  the 
Extreme  Left,  the  other  was  a  follower  of  M.  Gambetta, 
and  so  can  only  be  called  moderate  by  using  the  word  in 
a  wholly  unnatural  sense.  These  two  candidates  together 
polled  little  more  than  half  the  constituency.  Out  of  nearly 
twenty  thousand  electors  nearly  nine  thousand  did  not  vote. 
The  abstentionists  would  have  been  far  more  than  sufficient 
to  return  a  candidate  of  their  own,  and  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  if  they  had  voted  at  all  they  would  have  pre- 
ferred a  moderate  Republican  to  either  of  the  varieties 
of  extreme  candidates  presented  to  them.  It  is  no  crime 
not  to  vote  when  the  alternatives  offered  you  are 
equally  distasteful ;  but  what  shall  be  said  of  a  party 
which  takes  no  pains  to  retain  a  seat  which  has 
been  vacated  by  one  of  its  own  members  ?  The  best 
disposed  electors  can  but  give  their  votes  to  the  candi- 
dates actually  in  the  field.  There  is  no  machinery 
provided  for  returning  a  man  who  has  not  signified  that 
he  is  willing  to  stand.  Probably  the  contention  of  the 
party  managers,  if  the  moderate  Republicans  can  be  said 
to  have  such  a  thing  as  a  party  manager,  is  that  it  is  of  no 
avail  to  bring  forward  candidates  when  no  one  will  take 
the  trouble  to  vote  for  them.  How  the  blame  ought  to  be 
apportioned  it  is  impossible  to  say  without  a  minute 
knowledge  of  the  particular  constituency  to  which  it 
applies.  Unless  the  candidates  are  there  to  be  sup- 
ported, the  most  eager  politician  must  submit  to 
go   unrepresented,  but    candidates   of  moderate  views 
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would  probably  be  attainable  if  the  constituency 
■was  iu  earnest  in  looking  for  them.  If,  as  was  said 
in  the  Senate  the  other  day,  "  enough  concessions  have 
"  been  made  to  extreme  parties — the  time  has  come 
"  to  make  some  to  honest  men  " — the  honest  men  should 
be  neither  backward  in  presenting  themselves  when  they 
are  needed,  nor  indolent  in  looking  about  for  men  like- 
minded  with  themselves  when  they  have  the  opportunity 
of  making  their  voices  heard  in  the  Legislature. 

The  quotation  just  made  is  from  a  speech  by  M.  Allou, 
an  eminent  member  of  the  Paris  Bar,  who  made  his 
maiden  speech  in  opposition  to  the  proposal  to  omit  the 
name  of  God  from  the  judicial  oath.  In  almost  any 
other  country,  if  it  had  been  thought  expedient  to  go  so 
far  as  this,  the  reformers  would  have  gone  a  little  further, 
and  have  abolished  the  oath  altogether.  This  plan  is  dis- 
liked by  the  French  Secularists,  because  they  suppose  it 
to  imply  that  Atheists  have  no  religion  of  their  own. 
They  maintain  that  they  have  a  religion,  and  one  a  great 
deal  better  than  Christianity  or  any  other  supernatural 
absurdity,  and  they  consequently  insist  upon  retaining  the 
oath,  and  making  every  witness  swear  by  his  honour  and  con- 
science. If  they  claimed  to  be  allowed  to  use  this  formula  them- 
selves, they  would  be  within  their  right.  A  man  had  better 
be  sworn  by  what  he  does  believe  in  than  by  what  he  does 
not  believe  in.  But  if  the  Atheist's  religion  is  a  religion 
which  knows  no  sanctions  beyond  those  of  honour  and 
conscience,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  he  should  im- 
pose it  upon  other  people  whose  faith  happens  to  be  more 
comprehensive.  Why  should  not  they,  equally  with  the 
Atheist,  be  allowed  to  swear  by  thai/  which  they  hold  most 
sacred  ?  This  was  not  the  view  that  found  favour  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  They  kept  the  oath,  but  they  made 
it  an  appeal,  not  as  now,  to  a  being  higher  than  man,  but 
to  a  sentiment  which  is  likely  to  be  weakest  in  the  very 
classes  among  which  it  is  of  most  importance  to  discourage 
false  witness.  It  is  a  singular  and  characteristic  feature  of 
French  politics  that  the  defenders  of  this  project  made 
scarcely  any  reference  to  the  most  serious  of  all  the  ques- 
tions raised  by  it,  the  effect  of  the  proposed  change  on 
the  value  of  judicial  evidence.  M.  Pelletan  talked 
about  logic  and  philosophy,  monotheism  and  polytheism, 
Victor  Cousin  and  Littre,  freethought  and  false  gods. 
But  he  said  not  one  word  on  the  question  whether, 
when  a  witness  is  giving  evidence  before  a  court  of 
justice,  or  a  juryman  is  listening  to  the  trial  of  a  cause, 
he  will  be  any  the  less  likely  to  do  his  duty  if  the 
oath  is  abolished.  The  utility  of  oaths  is  a  point  which 
a  Radical  orator  cannot_  bring  himself  to  consider.  From 
his  point  of  view  it  is  better  to  incur  any  imaginable  risk 
of  failure  of  justice  than  to  recognize,  even  by  acqui- 
escence, the  existence  of  Theism  among  an  enlightened 
people  like  the  French.  M.  Allou,  who  has  certainly 
some  title  to  speak  on  this  part  of  the  question,  declares 
that  the  oath  counts  for  a  great  deal  in  the  practice  of  the 
courts.  Those  who  propose  to  abolish  it — for,  except  to  a 
few  impracticable  theorists,  to  omit  all  mention  of  God 
from  the  formula  is  to  abolish  it  —  can  never,  he 
says,  have  seen  the  hesitation  that  sometimes  comes  over 
a  witness  when  he  is  bidden  remember  that  he  has 
solemnly  sworn  to  speak  the  truth.  The  concession  de- 
manded by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  sets  this  considera- 
tion at  defiance,  and  deprives  the  administration  of  justice 
of  a  valuable  guarantee  in  order  to  offer  an  insult  to  the 
religious  feelings  of  a  large  part  of  the  French  natiou.  It 
is  this,  and  this  only,  that  gives  it  its  value  in  the  eyes  of 
its  authors. 


THE  NEW  LAW  COURTS. 

THAT  two  pageants  should  be  provided  in  little  more 
than  a  fortnight,  each  of  them  honoured  with  the 
presence  of  the  Queen,  each  celebrating  a  remarkable 
occasion,  and  each  lucky  in  its  weather  at  the  very  worst 
time  of  the  year,  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  thing  unexampled 
in  the  recent  history  of  London.  Pageants  and  proces- 
sions have  been  unkindly  defined  as  concessions  to  the 
desire  of  gaping ;  but  inasmuch  as  that  desire  is  nearly  as 
natural  to  the  larger  part  of  the  human  race  as  the  desire 
of  eating  and  drinking,  there  is  perhaps  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  gratified.  Moreover,  on  each  of  these  occa- 
sions there  was  really  something  to  gape  at.  English 
Royalty  is  girt,  Japanese  fashion,  with  two  swords,  and 
both  that  of  war  and  that  of  justice  have  needed,  or  at 


least  received,  a  good  deal  of  furbishing  in  England  lately. 
The  procession  of  this  day  three  weeks  was  supposed  to 
celebrate  the  agreeable  discovery  that  one  of  the  swords 
would  cut,  and  that  of  Monday  celebrates  the  hope  that 
the  other  will  be  somewhat  easier  to  get  oat  of  tho 
scabbard  than  has  recently  been  the  case.  Besides  this, 
there  was  the  fact  of  the  opening  of,  beyond  all  question, 
the  most  remarkable  building  which  has  been  added  to 
London  architecture  for  two  centuries.  Next  to  getting  an 
idea  into  the  head  of  the  average  Briton,  there  is  nothing 
so  difficult  as  to  get  it  out  again  ;  and  Lord  Palmerston,  a 
great  artist  in  the  former  line,  succeeded  in  impressing  his 
own  "man  in  the  Peckham  omnibus"  so  deeply  with  the 
notion  that  Gothic  architecture  and  business  are  two 
incompatibles  that  it  has  not  yet  wholly  disappeared.  It  is 
not  necessary  in  this  place  to  dwell  on  the  architectural 
merits  of  Mr.  Street's  great  creation.  It  has  been  starved 
and  thwarted  in  more  ways  than  one.  But  that,  in- 
dependent altogether  of  its  destination  and  uses,  it  would 
have  been  worth  a  Queen's  while  to  preside  at  its  opening 
there  can  be  very  little  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  one  who 
possesses  one. 

It  is  almost  inevitable  that  a  work  of  great  magnitude 
should  be  inconvenienced  by  the  length  of  time  which 
passes  before  it  is  completed.  An  Encyclopaedia  rarely 
reaches  its  end  before  a  considerable  supplement  is  re- 
quired to  freshen  up  its  earlier  volumes,  and  it  is  common 
enough  to  hear  the  complaint  that  the  requirements  of  law 
have  outgrown  the  new  Courts  before  ever  they  were 
ready  for  their  purpose.  Practice  must  decide  how  far 
this  is  true;  and  if  it  be  found  to  be  so,  the  unwise  economy 
from  which  the  building  has  already  suffered  will 
stand  yet  more  convicted  of  its  unwisdom,  though  it 
may  not  be  impossible  to  repair  the  mistake  in  some 
degree.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  the  object 
of  accommodating  all  the  superior  Courts  and  offices 
of  law  under  one  roof  is  a  most  important  one,  and 
one  to  which  too  much  can  hardly  be  sacrificed.  The 
demur  which  is  being  made  to  the  transfer  of  the 
Guildhall  business  is  an  instance,  and  not  the  only  one, 
of  the  difficulties  which  will  be  experienced  before  this 
object  is  finally  accomplished.  Its  accomplishment  is  of 
course  of  less  importance  than  the  work  of  codification  and 
of  systematizing  and  improving  legal  procedure  which  has 
been  simultaneously  pursued,  with  perhaps  in  some  cases 
more  vigour  than  wisdom.  But  it  is  only  second  to 
this.  The  grievance  of  the  English  suitor  has  always  been 
that  of  Scott's  Tressilian,  who  was  dragged  half  over 
London  because  Wayland  Smith  declined  for  professional 
reasons  to  buy  more  than  one  ingredient  of  a  complicated 
prescription  at  the  same  shop.  The  "  enormous  legend  of 
"  the  law  "  has  wrought  itself  a  series  of  executive  offices 
of  corresponding  intricacy,  and  has  scattered  them  aboufc 
in  different  local  habitations-  after  a  fashion  which, 
if  it  were  not  historically  explicable  as  due  to 
accident  and  English  lack  of  system,  might  look  liko 
the  result  of  very  cunning  design.  No  professional 
man  has,  or  rather  has  had,  to  do  his  professional  work 
under  such  physical  difficulties  as  have  beset  the  much- 
abused  lawyer  in  his  enforced  runnings  about  from  West- 
minster to  Lincoln's  Inn  or  the  Temple,  and  from  Lincoln's 
Inn  or  the  Temple  to  Guildhall,  not  to  mention  a  dozen 
minor  houses  of  call  and  centres  of  legal  business.  To  put 
an  end,  as  far  as  possible,  to  this  is,  of  course,  the  main 
and  ostensible,  if  not  the  sole,  purpose  of  the  new  Law 
Courts.  The  proceeding  naturally  does  not  give  universal 
satisfaction.  Most  people  who  pursue  any  kind  of  intel- 
lectual business  are  conservative  in  the  matter  of  their 
haunts,  and,  as  Charles  Lamb  said  of  himself,  "plant  a 
"  terrible  fixed  foot "  in  them.  Such  a  change  as  that  now 
introduced  in  those  haunts  cannot  be  made  without  a  con- 
siderable wrench  and  rending  of  old  associations,  even 

[  though  those  associations  may  in  some  cases  be  associa- 
tions of  discomfort.    That,  however,  is  nothing  new  in  life, 

|  whatever  it  may  be  in  law. 

No  one  seriously  expects  that  the  lively  prospects  of 
reform  in  legal  procedure — in  cheapness,  in  speed,  in. 
security  of  justice — which  sanguine  prophets  have  seen  in 
Mr.  Street's  turrets  and  arcades,  as  men  see  visions  in  the 
fire,  will  be  wholly  or  immediately  realized.  No  degree  of 
ethical  wisdom  beyond  that  acquired  from  copy-heads  and 
proverbs  is  required  to  enforce  the  fact  that  business  may 

,'  be  much  better  done  in  five  hundred  hovels  scattered  at 
every  corner  of  a  great  city  than  in  the  most  stately  and 

|  commodious  palace  that  art  and  money  combined  can  rear,. 
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It  is  evident,  for  instance,  and  it  is  nob  out  of  place  to 
mention  it  at  this  moment,  that  certain  abuses  (for  they 
may  be  almost  called  so)  have  crept  into  our  legal  habits  of 
late  years  which  would  go  far  to  neutralize  the  skill  of  all 
possible  architects  and  thelabours  of  all  possible  Grand  Com- 
mittees for  expediting  legal  legislation.  There  never  was  so 
much  legal  business  to  be  got  through  in  the  year  as  there 
is  now,  and  yet  there  never  was  such  an  incredible  waste  of 
time  in  getting  through  it.  This  waste  of  time  is  nobody's 
fault;  it  is  not  due  to  any  defect  in  legislation,  to  any 
indolence  on  the  part  of  the  judges,  to  any  slowness  in 
legal  procedure  and  forms.  That  every  year  trials  tend 
to  grow  longer  is  a  fact  which  is  none  the  less  a  fact 
because  the  complaint  of  it  is  not  new.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  produce  evidence  of  what,  especially  at  this  moment,  is 
matter  of  public  notoriety.  Now  it  is  obviously  useless  to 
provide  the  most  admirably-arranged  Courts,  in  the  closest 
communication  with  one  another,  if  they  are  to  be  blocked 
for  days  and  weeks  with  trumpery  cases  which  are  of  no 
interest  except  as  gratifying  public  curiosity  and  private 
spite.  In  another  class  of  cases,  where  the  evidence  is 
rarely  of  a  very  complicated  kind,  and  where,  appeal  not 
being  possible,  the  actual  time  occupied  before  the 
courts  of  law.  cannot  be  very  long — that  is  to  say,  in 
cases  of  murder — a  custom  only  less  mischievous  has 
grown  up  of  going  into  the  most  extensive  and  often 
irrelevant  inquiries  three  times  over  before  coroner,  magis- 
trate, and  judge,  while  the  final  stage,  which  not  so  many 
years  ago  seldom  lasted  more  than  half  a  day,  often  covers 
several  days.  Yet,  again,  it  is  a  question  whether  the 
right  of  appeal  is  not  much  too  freely  granted  and  exercised 
in  civil  cases.  None  of  t  hese  things  will  be  affected  by  the 
new  Law  Courts,  or,  except  perhaps  the  last,  by  any  reforms 
that  can  be  effected  by  statute,  unless  the  reform  is  of  a 
very  drastic  nature.  In  an  ideal  commonwealth  the  proper 
official  would  no  doubt  have  power,  and  would  freely 
exercise  it,  to  decide  that  a  case  was  not  worth  hearing  at 
all,  or  to  limit  the  examination  of  witnesses  and  the  argu- 
ments of  counsel  rigidly  to  a  given  time.  But  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  such  a  thing  would  be  tolerated  by  the 
wisdom  of  the  people  of  England,  and  it  may  be  admitted 
that thefunction would  be onecarryingatremendous  respon- 
sibility and  requiring  most  careful  exercise.  Something  of 
the  sort,  however,  will  have  some  day  to  be  done,  unless 
things  change  of  themselves  for  the  better,  as  they  some- 
times do,  though  not  very  often.  It  is  a  great  thing  to 
have  got  a  seemly  and  convenient  home  for  justice  in  the 
centre  of  London.  It  is  not  a  small  thing  to  have  added 
a  very  important  feature  to  the  architectural  attractions 
of  a  city  sorely  in  need  of  such  attractions.  A  good  deal 
of  reproach  is  thus  taken  away  from  English  legal  ad- 
ministration, and  opportunity  is  given  for  the  removing 
of  more.  But,  if  certain  recent  tendencies  of  civil  and 
criminal  proceedings  develop  themselves  a  little  further, 
Mr.  Street's  great  hall  will  only  become  more  and  more 
a  Salle  des  pas  perdus,  and  the  Courts  surrounding  it  will 
simply  be  very  handsome  and  convenient  appendages  to 
the  various  newspaper  offices  of  the  capital.  If  it  is  the 
object  of  the  nation  to  maintain  a  magnificent  establish- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  supplying  "  copy  "  to  those  news- 
papers (which  in  most  cases  would  rather  be  without  it), 
by  all  means  let  it  be  so  ;  but  if  not,  something  will  have 
to  be  done.  Her  Majesty's  Judges  have  the  matter  to 
some  extent  in  their  own  hands,  but  those  hands  must  be 
strengthened  from  without  if  the  mischief  is  to  be  stayed. 


FIRES. 

AT  the  rate  at  which  houses  of  historical  interest  are 
being  destroyed  there  will  not  be  many  left  in 
England  in  the  next  century.  The  public  can  hardly 
profess  to  have  a  greater  interest  in  the  matter  than  the 
owners  of  the  houses,  and  indeed  the  public  themselves 
are  not  wholly  guiltless  in  this  respect.  Valuable  as  the 
great  private  collections  are,  they  cannot  compare  in 
interest  with  the  great  public  collections,  and  it  is  not  at 
all  certain  that  even  the  latter  are  adequately  protected 
against  a  similar  danger.  Two  differences,  indeed,  there 
are  which  make  in  favour  of  the  public  collections.  Much 
as  we  should  iose  if  they  were  burnt,  we  could  surrender, 
for  the  most  part,  without  a  sigh  the  buildings  in  which 
they  are  housed.  Amid  the  regrets  which  would  go  up  all 
over  Europe  at  the  loss  of  the  pictures  in  Tr  afalgar  Square, 
aot  one  tear  would  be  shed  for  the  disappearance  of  the 


National  Gallery  itself.  There  would  be  hope  even  for  the 
finest  site  in  Europe  when  the  range  of  buildings  which 
now  disfigures  its  northern  side  had  been  the  object  of  vain 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade. 
The  old  houses,  on  the  other  hand,  that  are  scattered  over 
the  country  are  often  of  greater  value  than  the  collections 
which  they  contain.  They  date  in  many  instances  from 
periods  when  no  building  was  quite  without  merit,  and 
they  have  sometimes  been  the  scene  of  events  which  make 
even  an  ugly  building  worth  preserving.  The  other  ad- 
vantage that  the  national  collections  have  over  those  belong- 
ing to  private  owners  is  that  the  risks  to  which  they  are 
exposed  are  very  much  less.  The  buildings  are  not  inhabited 
except  by  a  few  officials,  and  the  rooms  which  these  officials 
occupy  are  usually  at  some  distance  from  the  part  of  the 
galleries  in  which  the  collections  are  placed.  In  private 
houses  nearly  every  room  may  contain  something  which  it 
would  be  a  pity  to  lose,  and  every  room  may  at  one  time 
or  another  be  used  by  the  owners  or  their  guests  or  by 
the  servants.  The  beginning  of  winter  is  a  specially 
dangerous  time  for  old  houses.  The  family  have  been 
away  perhaps  all  the  autumn,  and  the  house  has  gathered 
to  itself  all  the  damp  which  is  stored  among  the  fallen 
leaves  and  sodden  grass  of  the  surrounding  woods  and 
lawns.  When  the  day  of  their  return  is  fixed,  the  first 
thing  that  has  to  be  done  to  make  the  place  habitable  is  to 
light  fires  in  every  room.  Heavy,  however,  as  the  damp 
may  be  around,  it  never  seems  to  penetrate  to  the 
timbers  of  the  house.  They  are  often  in  a  state  which 
approaches  closely  to  tinder.  The  maids  who  light  the 
fires  know  nothing  of  the  construction  of  the  floors,  and 
the  ample  hearth  is  set  ablaze  with  no  thought  of  the 
store  of  inflammable  matter  which  lies  just  beneath  the  ill- 
fitting  hearthstone.  Into  that  store  many  a  spark  may 
find  its  way  and  do  no  harm ;  but  occasionally  one  more 
mischievous  than  the  rest  will  make  a  lodgment  there,  and 
set  up  a  flame  which  may  be  trusted  to  smoulder  until  it 
has  gone  beyond  any  means  that  are  at  hand  to  extinguish 
it.  By  and  by  the  fire  breaks  out,  and  the  newspapers  of  the 
next  day  inform  us  that  the  flames  were  not  got  under  until 
the  entire  mansion,  together  with  its  contents,  had  been 
completely  destroyed.  Occasionally  the  reader  is  cheered  by 
the  intelligence  that  the  house  was  insured  to  its  full  value, 
and  that  none  of  the  inmates  sustained  any  injury.  The 
first  piece  of  news  will  interest  him  if  he  is  a  shareholder 
in  an  Insurance  Company,  the  latter  ought  to  interest  him 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  common  humanity.  But  no 
amount  of  insurance  will  bring  back  the  beautiful  things 
that  have  been  destroyed,  and  the  family  we  have  not  seen 
seems  for  the  moment  almost  less  interesting  than  the 
rooms  or  the  pictures  which  perhaps  we  have  seen.  In- 
deed there  is  too  general  a  disposition  to  regard  the  duties 
which  an  owner  owes  to  an  historical  house  and  historical 
collections  as  sufficiently  represented  by  a  policy  of  in- 
surance and  a  fire-escape.  Whatever  happens  there  will 
be  means  to  rescue  the  inmates,  and  money  forthcoming 
to  house  them  again  after  they  have  been  burnt  out. 
That  is  enough,  perhaps,  for  that  not  uncommon  class 
of  owners  to  whom  a  show  house  is  simply  a  burden 
which  they  would  like  to  throw  off  if  they  could 
do  it  with  decency ;  but  it  ought  not  to  be  enough 
for  owners  of  what  we  may  hope  is  a  more  common 
type  —  those  who  recognize  the  informal  trusteeship 
which  attaches  to  all  possessors  of  things  which  when 
once  destroyed  cannot  be  replaced  as  regards  either  work- 
manship or  associations.  Men  of  this  disposition,  when 
once  their  obligations  have  come  home  to  them,  will  not 
rest  satisfied  with  insurance  against  mere  money  loss ;  they 
will  take  all  the  care  they  can  to  prevent  the  destruc*- 
tion  which,  when  its  work  is  done,  is  so  wholly  beyond 
repair. 

London  has  this  week  been  spared  what,  if  it  had  hap- 
pened an  hour  or  two  earlier,  might  easily  have  been  a 
disaster  of  the  first  magnitude.  As  it  is,  the  burning  of 
the  Alhambra  Theatre  will  be  a  cause  of  suffering  to  a 
great  number  of  persons.  Not  to  mention  the  injuries 
sustained  by  the  firemen,  some  hundreds  of  people  have 
been  thrown  out  of  work,  and  especially  at  this  season  to 
be  out  of  work  too  often  means  to  be  out  of  most  other 
things  as  well.  This,  however,  might  be  equally  the  case 
if  the  building  destroyed  had  been  a  shop  instead  of  a 
theatre.  In  a  theatre  alone  can  there  be  that  special  com- 
bination of  conditions  which  seems  expressly  designed  to 
make  a  great  catastrophe  possible.  In  a  warehouse  there 
may  be  an  equal  accumulation  of  inflammable  material,  but 
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'there  is  no  audience.  In  a  church  there  may  bo  an 
immense  congregation,  but  there  is  comparatively  little 
inflammable  material.  In  a  theatre  both  sources  of  danger 
'may  be  present — the  inflammable  material  always,  as  is 
shown  by  the  destruction  of  three  theatres  in  London  in 
little  more  than  two  years  ;  the  audience  at  certain  hours. 
It  is  dnring  these  hours  that  the  risk  of  fire  would  seem 
to  be  greatest ;  but,  if  the  experience  of  London  is  any 
guide,  this  can  hardly  be  the  case.  Theatres,  more  often 
than  not,  seem  to  take  fire  after  the  audience  have  gone 
home  and  the  lights  have  all  been  put  out.  But  this  is 
not  a  universal  rule,  and  any  night  some  London  theatre 
may  add  another  example  to  the  list  of  exceptions.  What 
might  have  happened  if  the  Alhambra  had  been  found  to 
be  in  flames  with  the  audience  still  in  their  seats  is  a 
contingency  on  which  it  is  pleasanter  not  to  dwell. 
Everybody  knows  what  it  is  to  have  to  get  out  of  a 
London  theatre  even  when  the  crowd  has  no  more  cause 
for  hurry  than  the  universal  desire  of  theatre-going 
mankind  to  reach  the  street  a  second  or  two  before  their 
neighbours.  If  every  one  of  the  audience  which  filled 
the  Alhambra  on  Wednesday  night  had  known  that  his 
life  might  depend  on  the  quickness  with  which  he  got 
out  of  the  building,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  many  would  have 
lost  their  heads,  and  that  others  would  have  kept  them 
for  their  own  exclusive  benefit.  Neither  of  these  mental 
conditions  is  likely  to  make  those  subject  to  them  pleasant 
or  useful  neighbours  in  a  crowd.  The  man  who  tramples 
on  anything  weaker  than  himself  from  sheer  fright,  and 
the  man  who  does  it  from  calculation,  may  be  morally 
different ;  but,  as  regards  the  physical  injury  they 
inflict,  there  is  not  much  to  choose  between  them. 
We  are  told  in  advertisements  and  on  play-bills  that  in 
such  and  such  a  theatre  the  audience  can  get  out  without 
haste  or  crowding  in  so  many  minutes.  Perhaps  the  in- 
ference intended  to  be  drawn  is  that,  if  this  can  be  done 
in  a  short  time  when  nobody  is  m  a  hurry,  a  still  shorter 
time  would  suffice  when  every  one  is  putting  his  best  foot 
foremost.  Unfortunately  such  an  inference  is  seen  to  be 
untrue  the  moment  it  is  looked  at.  What  one  would  like 
to  know  about  a  theatre  is  in  how  many  minutes  an 
audienee  could  get  out  of  it  when  the  greater  part  of  those 
present  are  half  mad  with  terror  about  themselves  or 
anxiety  about  others.  That  is  not  a  point  to  be  ascertained 
by  direefexperiment.  Captain  Shaw  could  hardly  be  in- 
duced to  go  on  the  stage  even  of  the  newest  and  best  fitted 
theatre  about  ten  o'clock  at  night  and  give  a  false 
alarm  of  fire.  Even  if  he  could  be  persuaded  to  do  this, 
it  would  only  give  a  pale  copy  of  the  conditions  of  an  actual 
fire.  The  alarm  would  be  purely  intellectual ;  it  would 
not  be  stimulated  by  the  appeal  to  all  the  senses  at  once 
which  is  made  by  a  great  conflagration.  Yet  even  in  this 
case  no  one  could  feel  very  secure  as  to  his  chance 
of  escaping  unhurt  even  from  the  best  bailt  London 
theatre.  Indeed,  unless  the  walls  were  constructed  so  as 
to  fall  down  of  themselves,  like  those  of  Jericho — there  are 
London  builders  who  come  very  near  to  this  triumph 
already — some  crush  in  getting  out  seems  unavoidable, 
but  there  is  no  need  to  increase  the  danger  by  artfully 
devised  arrangements  for  penning  in  the  audience.  Per- 
haps the  fire  at  the  Alhambra — the  54th  in  Captain  Shaw's 
list  for  the  last  twenty  years — may  move  the  authorities  to 
make  their  demands  on  the  lessees  of  theatres  a  little 
more  imperative. 


MR.  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 


THE  death  of  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope  will  be  at  once  more 
widely  and  more  personally  felt  than  that  of  any  writer  of 
equal  eminence  who  has  died  for  many  years  past.  Mr.  Anthony 
Trollope  had  the  singular  faculty  of  appealing  at  once  to  the  widest 
and  the  nicest  circle  of  readers ;  he  had  the  keenest  perception  and 
intellect ;  and  he  had,  with  these  gifts,  the  power  of  so  clothing 
his  thought  and  penetration  in  words  that  they  could  be  under- 
standed  of  the  general  reader,  while  they  had  also  an  instinctive 
revelation  of  life  which  delighted  the  most  fastidious  critic.  He 
was  at  once,  in  a  word,  universal  and  particular,  both  as  an  author 
and  as  a  man.  His  sympathies  and  his  genius  were  wide  and 
close.  He  had  studied  mankind  in  so  broad  a  spirit  and  with 
so  piercing  a  gaze  that,  on  the  one  hand,  he  never  failed  in 
giving  pleasure  to  the  ambitious  reader  or  the  ordinary  acquaint- 
ance ;  on  the  other,  in  providing  some  nice  point  for  the  student 
of  fiction,  or  giving  some  special  word  of  counsel  or  sympathy  to 
the  friend.  In  his  fiction,  as  in  his  private  relations,  he  pre- 
sented a  combination  which  is  rare  indeed,  and  valuable  not  only 
on  account  of  its  rarity.   He  was  in  the  best  senso  of  the  word  a 


masculine  man  and  writer,  and  yet  he  knew  more  of  the  feminine 
mind  and  nature  than  any  author  of  his  generation.  All  novel- 
readers  are  well  acquainted  with  the  finely  touched  scenes  between 
women  alone  to  be  found  in  profusion  in  his  novels,  and  which 
were  once  the  occasion  of  a  question  to  him  by  one  who  was  sit- 
ting next  to  him  at  dinner — "  Mr.  Trollope,  how  do  you  know  what 
we  women  say  to  each  other  when  we  get  alone  in  our  rooms?  " 

The  question  conveys  in  a  succinct  way  a  full  sense  of  the 
extraordinary  insight  Mr.  Trollope  had  into  the  working  of  the 
feminine  as  well  as  of  the  masculine  mind.    His  men,  whether 
they  were  heroic  (they  seldom  were  in  the  conventional  sense),  or 
commonplace,  or  mean,  or  scoundrelly,  or  a  mixture  of  all,  were 
always  real  living  men.    His  women,  whether  they  were  sweet  and 
tender,  or  harsh  and  malicious,  or  innocent,  or  designing,  were 
real  living  women  ;  and  he  could  make  his  men  talk  to  his  women, 
or  his  men  to  his  men,  or  his  women  to  his  women,  with  equal 
naturalness.    For  the  most  part,  as  our  readers  well  know,  he  dealt 
with  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  and  the  ordinary  conversations 
and  interests  of  life,  lending  to  them  that  glamour  and  attraction 
which  the  most  finished  art  can  give.    In  this  respect  his  novels 
may  take  their  place  in  the  very  highest  rank  of  novels  with  those 
of  Miss  Austen,  Miss  Ferrier,  and  Thackeray.    But  the  student  of 
fiction  may  look  carefully  through  the  novels  of  Mis3  Austen,  and 
find  never  a  passage  in  which  the  writer  dared  to  describe  the 
conversation  or  habits  of  men  left  together  alone.    So  great  was 
the  writer's  art  that  the  fact  would  never  be  noticed  unless  pointed 
out.    But  so  it  is.    Among  many  signal  merits  of  Mr.  Trollope's 
genius  was  this — that  he  could  handle  at  will  and  with  equal 
success  the  masculine  and  the  feminine  nature  and  bent.  The 
stupid  critic,  while  he  places  Miss  Austen  and  Mr.  Trollope  to- 
gether in  the  second  rank  of  novelists,  probably  also  infers  that  the 
steady  regularity  of  Mr.  Trollope's  method  of  work  is  incompatible 
with  genius.  Yet  there  was  once  a  novelist  named  Balzac,  and  there 
is  now  living  a  novelist,  to  say  nothing  else  of  him,  who  wrote  Notre 
Dame  de  Paris  under  conditions  as  "  mechanical  "  as  could  weiL' 
be  devised.    Mr.  Trollope,  as  we  all  know  by  this  time,  when  he 
had  once  made  his  mark  as  a  novelist,  wrote  by  rule  so  many- 
pages  to  so  many  hours  by  day;  and.no  doubt,  to  those  who 
think  that  genius  is  necessarily  combined  with  irregularity,  this 
fact  conveys  the  conviction  that  Mr.  Trollope,  however  great  his 
talent  may  have  been,  was  not  possessed  of  genius.  The  theory  is  no 
doubt  convenient  for  people  who  have  much  idleness  and  little  talent 
With  people  of  such  capacity  as  this  we  need  not  be  concerned  ; 
they  can  appreciate  dimly  enough,  it  may  be,  Mr.  Trollope's  ex- 
quisite-presentations of  everyday  life  in  such  characters  as  Lily 
Bale  and  other  heroines  like  her  in  kind,  but  not  in  decree,  for 
Mr.  Trollope  never  repeated  himself.    They  can  see  the  super- 
ficial humour,  but  not  the  deeper  humour,  of  such  characters  as 
Mrs.  Proudie,  her  Bishop,  Lady  Lufton,  Cradell,  and  the  whole 
ruck  of  superior  officials  and  clerks  associated  with  Johnny 
Eames  and  Oradell  as  with  Alaric  Tudor  and  his  companions ; 
and,  even  seeing  this,  they  see  a  good  deal  more  than  is  seen 
by  the  superfine  critic  who  surveys  the  whole  art  of  fiction 
from  Scott  and  "Georges  Sand,"  as  he  calls  her,  to  Trollope 
from  his  special  Pisgah.     But  much  more  than  this  may  be 
seen   by  people  who  regard  literature  as  a  serious  art  rather 
than  as  a  peg  upon  which  to  hang  leading  articles.    Two  works 
of  Mr.   Trollope's  have  perhaps  hardly  as  yet  received  suffi- 
cient attention  in  the  articles  that  have  been  written  since  his 
death,  and  in  the  circumstances  the  omission  is  quite  intelligible 
since  they  were  first  published  without  his  name.    We  refer  to 
Nina  Balatka  and  Linda  Tressell.    In  these  two  novel*  Mr.  Trol- 
lope gave  free  rein  to  the  tragic  force  and  the  picturesque  and 
poetic  power  which  in  his  novels  of  everyday  life  were  necessarily 
latent,  although  discernible.    These  books  were  experiments,  just 
as  Dickens's  Tale  of  Two  Cities  was  an  experiment,  and  in  both 
cases  the  author  had  to  face  the  fact  that  a  public  accustomed  to  a 
certain  style  of  work  from  a  certain  pen  would  be  slow  to  respond 
to  any  departure,  however  brilliant  and  moving,  from  that  parti- 
cular line  of  work.     Long  before  the  days  of  Nina  Balatka 
Mr.  Trollope  had  proved  in  La  Vendee,  an  early  work  reprinted 
not  very  many  years  ago,  that  he  could  deal  with  the  picturesque 
the  semi-historical,  the  terrible  (as  he  had  also  proved  in  some  of 
his  Tales  of  all  Countries),  as  well  as  with  everyday  romance  to- 
which  he  lent  so  peculiar  a  charm.    It  is  perhaps  idle  to  speculate 
what  his  work  might  have  been  had  he  pursued  either  this  vein  or 
that  of  the  two  stories  above  referred  to.    He  could  work  either 
vein  at  will,  and  the  reading  public  preferred,  and  will  always  be 
grateful,  for  his  having  worked  the  vein  by  which  he  is  best 
known.    Nina  and  Linda  will  always  be  remembered  with  love 
and  admiration  by  those  who  really  study  Mr.  Trollope's  works 
The  Warden,  Arabin,  Mr.  Crawley,  Squire  Thome,  the  Si^nora* 
Vici-Neroni,  Mr.   Kantwise,  and  a  host  of  other  characters 
to  say  nothing  of  those  involved  in  •  the  Phineas  Finn  series 
will  live  in  the  memory  of  that  very  useful  and  much-abused 
creature,  the  general  reader,  and  will  help  to  keep  alive  Mr 
trollope's  memory  as  one  of  the  very  first  of  English  novelists 
More  might  be  said,  and  may  be  said  hereafter,  as  to  Mr.  Trollope's 
works,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  write  in  detail  of  them  when  one's 
thoughts  tend  to  the  loss  of  him  who  made  them.    This  is  neither 
the  time  nor  place  to  dwell  upon  the  private  virtues  of  one  who 
was  universally  beloved  both  as  an  author  and  a  man  •  but  it 
would  be  ill  to  conclude  an  article  of  this  kind  without  a  reference 
to  the  largeness  of  heart  and  the  sympathetic  kindness  which  Mr. 
Trollope  ever  extended  to  young  writers,  whether  they  had  or 
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--whether  they  had  not  any  special  claim  upon  his  attention.  His 
loss  to  the  large  reading  public  which  delighted  in  his  works  may 
be  estimated.  His  loss  to  those  who  were  privileged  to  know  him 
is  inestimable. 


EN  PAYS  DE  COCAGNE. 

A CONFERENCE  on  Poor-law  administration  is  not  the  place 
whither  anybody  would  be  led  on  the  high  priori  road,  to 
look  for  incidents  of  general  interest  or  of  much  significance. 
Certainly  the  Poor  Law  and  Poor  Law  relief  are  subjects  which 
concern  most  of  us  somewhat  nearly,  especially  in  May  and 
November,  when  the  Guardians  of  the  poor  leave  documents 
stating  that  they  can  call  once  only,  and  that  communications 
requiring  an  answer  must  enclose  a  stamp.  But  on  the  principle 
of  ingentes  silent  this  half-yearly  care  is  not  much  talked  about. 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  Briton  that  he  never  makes  a  fuss  about 
large  sums  of  money,  but  only  small  ones,  and  then  only  or  chiefly 
when  he  has  not  got  to  pay  them.  Generous  Englishmen  who 
(except  in  indirect  taxation  on  liquids  and  tobacco)  probably 
never  contributed  five  shillings  to  the  revenue  in  their  whole  lives, 
will  cheer  Mr.  Bradlaugh  when  he  denounces  a  perpetual  pension 
of  twopence-halfpenny,  or  Mr.  Labouchere  when  he  suggests  that 
a  Royal  Prince  would  be  much  better  without  an  allowance.  But 
the  long-sutl'ering  middle  and  upper  classes  ivho  bear  the  cost, 
Imperial  and  local,  of  the  Empire  are  mostly  dumb,  and  not  even  very 
much  interested  in  the  disposition  of  the  sums  they  pay.  Therefore, 
be  it  repeated,  a  Poor  Law  Conference,  except  for  hobbyists,  has 
small  attractions.  On  Wednesday  last,  however,  at  the  offices  of 
the  London  School  Board,  there  was  held  such  a  Conference,  at 
which  a  delegate  of  Birmingham,  whom  the  Times  does  not  think 
worthy  of  a  name,  made  a  very  remarkable  communication.  This 
noteworthy  delegate,  at  least  as  reported,  appears  to  be  a  singularly 
lair-minded  man.  He  does  not  seeni  to  have  given  his  opinion  one 
way  or  other  on  the  question  under  discussion — the  limitation 
or  increase  of  outdoor  relief — he  only  told  the  other  delegates  how 
it  struck  their  contemporaries  at  Birmingham.  Unless  the  un- 
named delegate,  like  a  person  famous  in  anecdote,  is  an  "  awfu' 
leear,''  his  communication  is  very  interesting  indeed.  "  His 
townsmen,"  he  said,  "  had  a  marked  ill-feeling  towards  the 
limitation  of  outdoor  relief,  and  the  general  feeling  in  the  town, 
which  was  fostered  by  the  local  press,  was  that  every  man  who 
fell  out  of  work  should  have  out-relief.  So  strong  was  this  feeling 
in  the  industrial  and  Radical  town  of  Birmingham,  that  elections 
turned  on  the  question,  and  if  Mr.  Chamberlain  were  to  come  for 
re-election  at  this  time,  his  chance  would  be  much  impaired  if  he 
declared  himself  against  outdoor  relief.  There  was  no  regard 
paid  to  the  demoralization  of  pauperism,  and  in  the  town  it  was 
proposed  that  the  receiving  of  relief  should  not  be  a  bar  to  the 
exercise  of  the  Parliamentary  franchise."  So  our  anonymous 
and  remarkably  interesting  deiegate.  Tt  is  really  a  pity  that  the 
case  which  he  put  cannot  be  actually  tried,  and  the  feeling  of 
Birmingham,  in  fact,  decided  by  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
For  we  have  that  confidence  in  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  as  a  practical  politician  that  we  feel  quite  sure  of  his 
adopting  tne  platform  which  really  suits  the  people  of  Birmingham 
best,  or  at  least  which  he  thinks  suits  them.  A  flighty  man 
troubled  with  megrims  would  not  in  this  way  serve  as  an  index 
to  public  opinion  ;  but  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  a  mau  of  busiuess,  and 
not  at  all  flighty.  However,  this  is  not  the  main  point.  The 
main  point  is  that  here  is  a  delegate  of  some  kind  or  other  who, 
it  may  be  presumed  under  some  sense  of  responsibility,  makes  the 
Temarkable  statement  that  his  townsmen  are  determined  that 
■every  man  out  of  work  ought  to  have  out-relief,  and  that  the 
reception  of  such  relief  ought  not  to  disqualify  from  the  exercise 
of  those  civic  rights  which  next  to,  or  as  a  means  to,  the  reception 
of  outdoor  relief  are  the  dearest  things  in  nature  to  the  high- 
souled  citizen  of  industrial  and  Radical  Birmingham. 

•Some  years  ago  there  lived  and  died  a  person  named  Jack  Cade 
(though  he  preferred  the  name  of  Mortimer),  of  whom  the  late 
Mr.  Charles  Ikiller  is  said  to  have  remarked  that  he  was  a  much- 
misunderstood  politician  ;  while  Mr.  Walter  Wren,  who  is  happily 
only  late  as  regards  his  being  a  member  of  and  candidate  for  Par- 
liament, is  reported  to  have  declared  him  a  far  more  respectable 
person  than  most  Tories.  Very  likely  Mr.  Wren  said  nothing  of 
the  kind;  but  that  does  not  matter.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
repeat  that  there  lived,  and  lives,  in  English  history  (especially  as 
written  by  William  Shakspeare)  a  man  named  Jack  Cade.  The 
political  views  of  Mr.  Cade  were  simple ;  but,  to  adopt  modern 
phrase,  they  were  large  and  generous.  Nobody,  we  are  told,  is 
of  any  good  as  a  politician  unless  he  has  sympathy  and  hope.  Mr. 
Cade  had  both,  though  they  were  somewhat  partially  directed. 
He  was,  in  his  own  words,  "  inspired  with  the  spirit  of  putting 
-down  kings  and  princes  "  ;  at  the  present  day  he  would  have  put 
it  that  ttiey  were  obsolete  institutions.  He  was  "  able  to  endure 
much" — a  phrase  on  which  his  followers,  who  were  more  remark- 
able for  a  sense  of  humour  than  himself,  put  base  constructions, 
though  they  forgot  to  suggest  that  he  meant  "  much  flattery." 
He  had  other  characteristics,  which  it  were  long  and  irrelevant 
-  to  tell.  But  the  main  point  of  present  interest  is  that  his 
political  ideas  were  not  generally  difl'erent  from  those  of  the 
industrial  (if  not  industrious)  and  Radical  men  of  Birmingham, 
or  even  from  those  of  other  politicians  of  different  ranks,  including 
the  Liberal  candidate  for  Liverpool,  Professor  Baldwin,  Mr. 
Justice  Uliagan,  and  Mr.  Henry  George.    The  "  live-and-turive  " 


doctrine  was,  in  short,  Jack  Cade's,  unless  the  life  in  question  was 
that  of  a  landlord,  or  a  lawyer,  or  (a  beautiful  word  not  then  u>*d 
in  England)  an  aristocrat.  It  has  been  allowed  by  impartial  poli- 
ticians of  all  shades  of  opinion  that  a  happier  description  of  a 
certain  kind  of  policy  than  Mr.  Cade's  promise  that  seven  half- 
penny loaves  shall  be  sold  for  a  penny,  and  that  the  three-hooped 
pot  shall  have  ten  hoops,  has  never  been  framed.  Professor 
Baldwin  has  not  beaten  it,  nor  Mr.  George,  nor  the  latest  luminary 
on  the  political  horizon,  Mr.  Samuel  Smith  of  Liverpool.  But 
Mr.  Cade  was  before  his  time,  and  suffered  the  usual  fate  of  the 
precocious.  There  was  also,  notwithstanding  the  detailed  cha- 
racter of  his  programme,  and  the  precision  with  which  the  planks 
of  his  platform  (as  in  that  matter  of  the  loaves  and  pots)  were 
adjusted,  a  certain  absence  of  clearsightedness  about  him.  He  was 
clear  as  to  ends,  but  not  as  to  means ;  as  to  general  principles,  but 
not  as  to  axiomata  media.  Now  the  Birmingham  Radicals,  as 
interpreted  by  their  delegate,  are  not  open  to  this  reproach.  Their 
immediate  proposal  is  clear  and  practical  in  the  highest  degree, 
though,  like  all  suggestions  as  to  the  re-hooping  of  pots,  it  is  per- 
haps exposed  to  difficulties  in  the  long  run.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  new  Birmingham  platform  has  two  planks,  or  rather 
beams,  only.  Everybody  who  is  out  of  work  is,  without  the  in- 
dignity and  discomfort  of  "  the  House,"  to  be  supported  as  a 
gentleman  at  large  upon  the  rates,  and  nobody  is  to  lose  his  vote 
because  he  is  so  supported.  The  connexion  between  these  two 
propositions  does  honour  to  the  political  instincts  of  Mr. 
Schnadhorst's  townsmen,  though  it  may  not  at  first  be  appre- 
hended by  the  careless.  For,  if  the  rate-supported  were  disfran- 
chised, it  is  just  possible  that  the  ratepayers  might  get  a  little 
tired  of  supporting  them,  and  by  altering  the  law  might  at  once 
change  the  proposed  pays  de  Cocrtt/ne  into  a  workaday  world.  The 
uncompromising  and  businesslike  industrial  of  Birmingham, 
therefore,  keeps  one  hand  firm  on  the  voting  ticket,  while  he 
holds  out  the  other  for  a  dole.  This  shows  method,  and  method 
is  the  soul  of  busiuess. 

If  only  there  were  no  such  thing  as  laws  of  nature,  the  new 
Radical  gospel,  which  we  are  told  is  to  be  largely  increased  soon 
in  point  of  texts,  would  surely  be  a  charming  one.    Nobody  pays 
any  rent  unless  he  likes  ;  but  everybody  has  a  claim  to  assistance 
in  bad  times.    Nobody  works  except  when  he  chooses ;  but  he 
goes  for  his  day's  wages  to  the  Town  Hall  (or  perhaps  has  his 
"manhood"  consulted  by  vhaving  them  sent  to  him),  just  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  Mr.  Samuel  Smith  defines  "the  Liberalism 
of  the  future  "  as  "  simply  an  extension  of  the  rule  that  men  should 
do  to  others  as  we  would  that  they  should  do  to  us  "  (in  which 
case  it  is  surely  Mr.  Gladstone's  bounden  duty  to  make  way  for 
Lord  Salisbury  at  once  in  Downing  Street).    Everybody  is,  as 
Lady  Clavering  has  it,  to  be  "  took  up  "  by  somebody.  Every- 
body's debts  are  to  be  paid  ;  but  nobody  is  to  pay  his  debts  unless 
he  likes.    Work  is  to  be  facultative,  but  wages  constant;  rent 
abolished,  but  relief  always  ready;  saving  unnecessary,  but  some- 
how or  other  an  inexhaustible  fund  kept  going  into  which  every- 
body may  dip  his  hand.    The  first  object  of  politics,  says  Mr. 
Samuel  Smith,  is  to  prevent  the  weak  and  helpless  from  being 
trodden  down.    It  is  said  that  several  people  in  Liverpool  think 
this  a  very  nice  doctrine  for  the  weak  and  helpless,  and  ane 
determined   to  vote  for  Mr.  Smith  and   then  be  weak  and 
helpless  exceedingly.    To  ask  how  long  those  who  are  not  weah 
and  helpless  will  be  content  to  exert  themselves  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  are,  or  say  they  are,  and  what  is  to  be  done  when 
they  leave  off  so  exerting  themselves,  cease  to  save  money,  and 
decline  to  work  or  superintend  work  more  than  to  the  extent  ne- 
cessary for  their  own  subsistence,  would  be  cruelly  practical.  The 
enlightened  Birmingham  working-man  doubtless  thinks  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  orchid  houses  symbolize  a  fund  that  may  be  pes- 
petually  drawn  upon ;  and  Mr.  Samuel  Smith — but  it  is  doubtful 
from  his  reported  words  whether  Mr.  Samuel  Smith  can  be  said 
to,  think  at  all.    Why  argue  with  them  P    Let  us  rather  contem- 
plate with  joy  the  already  hinted  at  pays  de  Cocagne  of  the  future, 
when  England  is  to  be  once  more  and  generally  governed  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  Charles  Kingsley's  labourer,  who 
praised  the  times  when  "  as  soon  £3  a  man  got  a  child  he  went  to 
vestry  and  had  another  loaf  allowed  him  like  a  Christian."  What 
a  happy  country  our  dear  land  will  be !    For  the  working-man 
(  justissimus  unus)  will,  of  course,  do  to  others  as  he  would  like  to 
be  done  by.    The  County  Court  judge  will  come  to  the  County 
Board  and  suggest  that  he  would  like  a  year's  holiday  and  out- 
door relief  to  the  extent  of  his  salary  during  it.     The  army, 
if  that  vile   institution    survives,  will  go  on  furlough  and 
full  pay;   the  police,  for  whom  indeed  in  such  a  paradise 
there  will  be  little  work,  will  stay  in  bed  instead  of  turning 
out  on  night  duty,  and  it  will  make  no  difference  in  the  pay-sheet. 
Nobody  will  do  anything,  and  everybody  will  be  paid.    Such,  at 
least,  is  the  logical  outcome  of  the  doctrines  of  industrial  Birming- 
ham, and  of  Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  the  candidate  for  not  less  indus- 
trial Liverpool.    Everybody  is  to  have  panem  at  the  expense  of 
the  State,  which  is,  of  course,  nobody,  and  has  inexhaustible  re- 
sources quite  independent  of  everybody.    The  cry  for  Circenses 
has  not  yet  come  from  the  new  Democracy,  even  though  Birming- 
ham possesses  a  Bull-ring  famous  in  history ;  but  that  will  come 
soon.    The  poor  man  who  falls  out  of  work  ("  falls  out  "  is  good, 
especially  in  the  case  of  a  strike)  must  not  only  be  fed,  but 
amused,  in  his  natural  state  of  dejection.    The  weak  and  helpless 
will  naturally  expect  to  go  to  it  grandam  the  State,  and  it 
graudam  will  have  to  give  it  all  sorts  of  things,  though  apparently 
it  is  not  to  relinquish  its  kingdom  by  any  means.    The  Devil  is 
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not  to  take  the  hindmost,  but  only  the  foremost,  who  in  that  case 
will,  of  course,  be  very  anxious  to  get  to  the  front.  The  rich 
men  are  to  weep  and  howl,  but  none  the  less  are  they  to  go 
•on  getting  rich,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  amassing  capital 
by  the  labour  of  workmen  who  do  not  work,  in  order  to  pay 
out  of  it  their  wages  for  not  working,  and  remitting  rents  to 
tenants  who  do  not  pay,  in  order  to  save  enough  to  keep  thein 
when  they  cannot.  One  is  tempted  to  ask  how  it  was  that  Master 
Alcofribas,  who  was  prophetic  enough  when  he  chose,  forgot  to 
mention  this  new  political  economy  among  the  rarities  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Entelechy  ?  Yet  he  may  be  thought  to  have  glanced 
-at  its  preachers  and  believers,  if  not  in  noticing  the  energetic 
persons  who  throw  the  houses  out  of  the  windows  in  order  to 
purify  the  internal  atmosphere,  at  any  rate  in  the  mention  of  those 
patients  who  were  cured  by  the  simple  process  of  making  them 
shut  their  mouths  and  open  their  eyes.  For  it  appears  to  be  of 
the  nature  of  the  new  Democracy  to  do  exactly  the  reverse,  and 
to  keep  its  mouth  always  open  and  its  eyes  always  shut.  Those 
who  originally  cried  for  bread  and  games  left  to  those  that  fed  and 
amused  them  the  third  estate  of  slaves,  who  worked  to  support 
both.  Who  is  to  work  to  keep  the  British  workman  on  outdoor 
relief? 


REG  IN  A  IN  CURlA  REGlA. 

AMONG  the  characteristics  which  combined  to  make  the  cere- 
monial of  Monday  so  eminently  successful  must  be  reckoned 
the  peculiar  reasonableness  of  the  whole  proceeding.  A  function 
has  often  been  arranged  for  which  there  was  no  real  necessity,  but 
which  has  yet  been  brilliant  in  itself,  and  sent  the  spectators  away 
amused  and  in  good  humour.  As  often  it  has  been  felt  that  some 
specific  manifestation  was  needed,  and  yet  that  the  function  has 
been  denied,  for  perhaps  no  better  reason  than  the  laziness  of  some 
public  personage  who  could  not  spare  a  morning  to  his  official  re- 
sponsibilities. The  opening  of  the  new  Courts  of  Law  by  the  Queen 
stands  in  strong  contrast  to'  either  of  these  contingencies.  It  would 
have  been  a  blunder  to  have  shirked  it,  and,  undertaken  as  it  was, 
it  was  carried  out  in  the  best  possible  way,  so  as  indeed  to  create, 
■even  in  the  minds  of  those  who  might  have  been  assumed  to  have 
thought  the  whole  question  out,  ideas  which,  if  they  were  not  new, 
at  all  events  shaped  themselves  more  distinctly  than  they  had 
■done  before.  The  popularity  of  the  Cathedral  movement  has 
been  explained  by  the  fact  that  people  now  understand  that 
Cathedrals  are  both  buildings  and  institutions,  and  that  their 
utility  depends  on  this  double  character.  The  event  of  Monday 
has  created  the  conviction  that  a  similar  combination,  resulting  in 
moral  and  material  unity,  may  be  predicated  of  that  which  used 
to  he  the  Law  Courts  and  is  now  the  High  Court  of  Justice.  The 
building  is  new,  but  the  institution  which  it  houses  is,  in  its 
-essential  nature,  very  old  indeed.  Much  altered  and  recast  it  may 
be,  but  it  still  preserves  substantial  identity,  even  after  the  pur- 
poseless and  pedantic  abolition  of  the  great  dignities  of  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  and  Chief  Baron,  and  the  suppres- 
sion— to  no  one's  benefit,  as  far  as  we  can  make  out,  but  that  of  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery — of  the  Serjeants,  of  whom  some  vener- 
able survivors,  putting  on,  in  all  probability  for  the  last  time, 
after  four  hundred  years  of  existence,  the  old  scarlet  robe  of  their 
order,  seemed,  as  they  were  dotted  among  their  jubilant  brethren 
of  the  silk  gown,  to  be  ancient  monuments,  well  worthy  of  Sir 
John  Lubbock's  most  tender  care.  Optimist  antiquaries  have 
found  out  that  these  changes  result  in  bringing  back  the  original 
Curia  Regia,  and  if  the  theory  comforts  them  we  should  be  much 
averse  from  disturbing  their  pleasure.  In  any  case,  the  presence 
of  the  Sovereign  presiding  over  all  her  Judges  and,  on  the  petition  of 
the  Attorney-General,  directing  the  day's  proceedings  to  be  entered 
on  the  Records  of  the  Court,  gave  a  judicial  appearance  to  the 
ceremonial,  which  was  much  enhanced  by  the  reverent  nobleness 
of  that  new  Great  Hall  in  which  the  pageant  passed.  We  should 
be  hypocrites  if  we  did  not  own  to  some  regret  at  the  severance 
of  the  old  connexion  of  the  national  tribunals  with  Westminster  [ 
Hall;  but  the  feeling  is  much  mitigated  by  the  recollection  that  it 
is,  after  all,  many  years  since  the  Courts  did  really  sit  in  the  Hall, 
in  those  queer  little  corner  boxes  of  which  the  chief  memory 
endures  in  a  quaint  old  print.  The  sham  classical  Courts  which 
Soane  raised  early  in  the  century  are  as  absolutely  divorced 
from  any  visible  association  identifying  them  with  the  real  histo- 
rical Westminster  as  if  they  stood  in  Brighton  or  Margate.  Their 
loss — nothing  in  itself — will  be  converted  into  a  positive  gain  when 
the  noble  flying  buttresses  of  Westminster  Hall  are  again  revealed 
to  the  public  view.  In  the  meanwhile  it  would  not  be  a  blunder 
if  the  new  Courts  were  still  entitled  the  Courts  at  Westminster, 
inasmuch  as  the  building  stands  just  within  the  limits  of  the 
Liberties  and  Parliamentary  area  of  that  city. 

Again  to  revert  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  whole  proceeding, 
it  is  worthy  of  note  that  among  all  the  varied  combinations  of  hue 
which  made  up  the  vesture  of  the  gathering,  the  colour  and  the 
richness  were  all  contributed  by  the  masculine  part  of  the  congre- 
gation, and  that  there  was  absolutely  no  single  dress  invented  for 
the  occasion.    Every  one  put  on  the  garment  appropriate  to  his 
condition  and  office,  and  the  result  was  far  superior  to  the 
most  laboured  combinations  that  could  have  been  evolved  by  ! 
the  most  aesthetic  manager.    The  only  personage  who  did  not  I 
seem  to  have  found  an  appropriate  place    allotted    to    him  j 
was  the  Archbishop  of  York.    It  was  all  right  with  him  when  j 


he  was  reading  the  prayer ;  but  while  the  procession  was 
sweeping  down  the  Hall  to  meet  the  Queen,  and  sweeping  up 
again  to  escort  her  to  the  dais,  the  prelate  was  sitting  alone,  and 
left  behind  on  the  deserted  eminence.  The  newspapers  are  effu- 
sive over  the  old  alliance,  or  rather  combination,  of  Churchmen 
and  lawyers,  as  shown  in  the  forensic  dress.  Surely  a  practical 
proof  of  this  historical  fact  might  have  been  given  by  assigning  to 
the  Archbishop,  who  appeared  as  substitute  for  the  Metropolitan 
of  Canterbury,  an  appropriate  position  in  the  procession. 

It  may  seem  to  be  a  trivial  thing  to  have  noticed,  but  the 
good  effect  of  the  mace  borne  before  the  Lord  Chancellor  and 
the  Lord  Mayor  was  conspicuous  as  they  rose  in  metallic  brilliancy 
over  the  heads  of  the  walkers.  All  processions  are  the  better  for 
visible  insignia,  and  we  must  ask  why  the  standard  of  England 
was  not  borne  before  the  Sovereign,  or  why  the  heralds  were  not 
summoned  to  take  their  part  in  the  national  ceremonial.  The 
Lord  Chancellor  referred  in  his  speech  with  much  feeling  and 
good  taste  to  Mr.  Street's  death  before  the  completion  of  his  great 
work.  In  the  Central  Hall,  the  memorialof  the  eminentartistis  to  ba 
placed  in  one  of  the  eastern  bays,  composed  of  the  statue  by  his  friend 
Mr.  Armstead,  accompanied  by  appropriate  symbolical  accessories. 
When  the  work  is  likely  to  be  completed  no  one  unhappily  can  fore- 
cast, for  the  enterprise  lags  owing  to  the  subscription,  which  began 
briskly,  having  so  soon  slackened.  Expectations  were  raised  that 
the  Government  might  help,  but  these  have  been  disappointed  ; 
and,  unless  private  munificence  comes  to  the  rescue,  the  monument 
of  Mr.  Street,  while  it  may  commemorate  his  eminence,  will  not 
enhance  the  fame  of  the  too  frugal  band  of  admirers  to  whose 
limited  munificence  the  unofficial  group  will  bear  witness.  There 
was  the  more  reason  to  have  expected  some  substantial  help, 
since  the  decease  of  the  architect  had  deprived  him  of  that  public 
recognition  by  way  of  knighthood  which  would  without  question 
have  fallen  to  him  upon  the  occasion,  but  which  he  may  be  said  to 
have  lost  by  absolutely  killing  himself  in  his  over-zeal  to  do  his 
duty.  Criticisms  were  passed  on  the  proportions  of  the  Hall;  but 
without  doubt  the  raised  seats  with  which  it  was  necessarily 
filled  diminished  its  apparent  breadth.  The  sparsely  distributed 
coats-of-arms  in  the  windows  are,  we  trust,  but  temporary  sub- 
stitutes for  some  more  liberal  adornment. 

Of  the  decorations  by  which  the  Strand,  Charing  Cross,  and 
Pall  Mall  testified  their  enthusiasm  the  less  said  the  better.  No 
doubt  small  time  was  allowed  since  the  chauge  of  route  had 
been  declared  to  execute  them ;  but,  with  such  poor  results, 
they  had  better  have  been  omitted  altogether.  The  so-called 
trophies  would  have  been  voted  failures  at  a  country  fair.  Still 
the  conduct  of  the  closely-packed  crowd  which  filled  the  lead- 
ing thoroughfares  was  so  orderly  and  good-humoured  that  it  was 
impossible  to  be  very  critical  upon  shortcomings  which  were  obvi- 
ously due  to  the  absence  of  guidance,  and  not  to  any  deficiency 
of  good  will.  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  at  all  events  deserves  much  praise 
for  the  intelligence  shown  in  the  arrangements  within  the  Hall. 
It  must  be  pretty  certain,  provided  only  that  the  prosperity  of 
England  is  not  ruined  by  experimental  reformers,  that  the  great 
work  of  the  Law  Courts  will  be  the  fructifying  influence  in  a  wide 
development  of  London  architecture  on  traditionary  lines.  We 
have  already,  closely  adjacent  to  each  other,  the  Courts  of  Justice, 
the  varied  and  picturesque  groups  of  the  two  Temples  and  Lincoln's 
Inn,  Mr.  Waterhouse's  quadrangle  of  chambers,  the  Record  Office 
and  the  School  Board  house,  not  to  mention  many  constructions 
of  varying  merits  and  at  greater  distances.  It  will  be  a  clear 
gain  to  the  grouping  that  the  ground  level  of  the  Law  Courts 
is  at  an  elevation  above  the  Thames  equal  to  that  of  St.  Paul's. 
If  no  other  lesson  could  be  drawn  from  the  magnificent  feast  pro- 
vided by  the  Middle  Temple,  at  all  events  the  evidence  was  there 
of  the  great  convenience  of  a  mass  of  Courts  situated  so  near  to 
the  resorts  of  the  lawyers.  The  idea  of  planting  the  building 
upon  the  Embankment  was  at  one  time  rather  popular,  and  only 
escaped  by  the  narrowest  majority  being  recommended  by  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons.  We  should  imagine  that  there 
can  be  no  one  now  left  who  is  not  glad  that  tbe  mistake  was 
not  perpetrated.  Mr.  Street,  though  ready  to  acquiesce  in  the 
inevitable,  clearly  showed  that  he  iiad  no  relish  for  the  fanciful 
experiment. 


SIMONY. 

npiIE  ostentatious,  not  to  say  riotous,  proceedings  of  the 
-L  Curates'  Alliance,  who  have  undertaken  "  to  boycott  the 
public  sale  of  benefices,"  has  produced  one  result  at  least  which  they 
must  be  supposed  to  have  had  at  heart.  It  has  forced  on  public 
attention  the  subject  of  simony,  and  this,  we  may  add,  has  led  to 
a  pretty  general  admission  that  the  present  state  of  the  law  is  not 
altogether  satisfactory,  though  there  is  far  from  being  any  general 
agreement  as  to  the  best  method  of  remedying  it.  Mr.  Davidson, 
chaplain  to  the  late  Primate,  who  contributed  not  long  ago  to  the 
Contemporary  Reviav — as  our  readers  may  perhaps  recollect — some 
sensible  remarks  on  the  Salvation  Army,  has  accordingly  now  come 
forward  to  discuss  in  Macmillaris  Mayazinetkv  threefold  question 
of  what  simony  is  in  its  nature,  what  constitutes  it  a  legal  offence, 
and  what  may  be  said  for  or  against  the  sale  of  benefices.  The 
first  question  need  not  detain  us  long,  for  it  is  clear  that  simony, 
if  we  take  the  etymology  of  the  word,  must  refer  to  payir*- money 
for  Sacraments,  and  notably  for  admission  to  holy  orders,  by  which 
"  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost "  is  understood  to  be  conveyed,  rathel 
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than  to  the  sale  of  livings.  And  that  meaning'  is  clearly  recog- 
nized in  the  earliest  known  mention  of  "  simoniacal  heresy  "  in  any 
conciliar  enactment  in  England,  at  a  Council  held  at  Winchester  in 
1070,  where  it  is  spoken  of  as  including,  not  only  the  intrusion  of 
bishops  and  abbots,  but  ordaining  men  promiscuously  for  money. 
But  this  is  certainly  not  the  sense  usually  put  upon  the  word,  seeing 
that  "in  some  parishes  in  this  country  a  fee  is  still  required  for  the 
administration  of  baptism  " — it  was  till  lately  required  in  all  parishes 
— ''and  fees  of  considerable  amount  are  exacted  from  all  who  are  or- 
dained priest  or  deacon."  Nor  is  this  custom  at  all  peculiar  to  Eng- 
land; "  surplice-fees,"  under  whatever  name,  which  are  paid  for  the 
administration  of  religious  ordinances,  have  long  formed  part  of  the 
regular  emoluments  both  of  the  Anglican  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy.  What  is.  and  for  many  centuries  at  all  events  has  been, 
generally  meant  by  simony  is  "  the  corrupt  presentation  of  any 
one  to  an  ecclesiastical  benefice  for  money,  gift,  or  reward."  It  is 
curious  that,  while  this  had  long  before,  as  Mr.  Davidson  inghtly 
observes,  been  treated  as  a  heresy  in  the  canon  law,  it  seerus  to 
have  been  first  made  an  offence  at  common  law  in  this  country  by 
a  statute  of  Elizabeth,  which  still  survives  in  force,  and  may  be 
said  for  legal  purposes  to  constitute  and  define  the  offence. 

That  statute  points  to  six  classes  and  species  of  simony. 

(1)  Taking  money  or  profit  for  a  vote  at  a  college  election. 

(2)  Taking  money,  or  profit,  or  benefit  for  resigning  a  place  in  any 
college. 

3)  Presentations  or  bestowing  of  benefices  for  money  or  profit. 

4)  Admissions,  institutions,  and  collations,  for  money,  profit,  or  benefit. 

5)  Corrupt  resignations,  or  exchanges  of  benefices  with  cure  of  souls. 
(6)  Taking  money  for  procuring  ordination,  or  the  making  of  ministers, 

the  giving  orders  and  licenses  to  preach. 

In  addition  to  the  provision  of  this  statute  31st  Elizabeth,  clergymen,  by 
the  12th  Anne  cap.  12,  are  expressly  prohibited  from  purchasing  next 
presentations  or  avoidances. 

All  this  looks  plain  enough  on  the  surface ;  it  seems  to  prohibit 
any  such  transaction  as  the  purchase  of  a  benefice,  irrespective  of 
circumstances  and  of  the  actual  harm  or  harmlessness  of  the  pro- 
ceeding in  a  given  case.  It  is  not  really,  however,  so  simple  a 
matter,  but  before  entering  further  on  the  existing  state  of  the 
English  law  on  the  subject,  a  word  may  be  said  on  the  earlier  his- 
tory of  "  simoniacal  heresy  "  or  "  pravity  "  in  the  Church,  to 
which  Mr.  Davidson  scarcely  refers  in  his  article. 

It  was  in  the  eleventh  century,  during  the  great  ecclesiastical 
reform  following  on  the  horrible  abuses  of  the  preceding  age  and 
consummated  in  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  VII.,  that  serious 
attempts  were  first  made  to  deal  with  the  sacrilegious  sin  of 
simony.  It  was  even  proposed  by  the  stricter  party  under 
Clement  II.  that  all  bishops  found  guilty  of  it  should  be  degraded, 
but  inasmuch  as  ordination  by  a  simoniacal  bishop  would  have 
been  regarded  as  invalid,  they  had  to  confess  that  such  a  course 
w;?s  impracticable,  as  it  would  deprive  the  Church  of  nearly  all  its 
pastors.  The  same  proposal  was  renewed,  and  again  for  similar 
reasons  abandoned,  under  Clement's  successor,  Leo  IX.,  who  had 
resolved  to  wage  internecine  war  with  what  were  then  and  for  long 
afterwards  held  to  be  the  two  dominant  corruptions  of  the  Church, 
the  simony  and  incontinence — or  concubinage — of  the  clergy.  He 
too  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  exacting  penances  from 
simoniacal  delinquents,  who  were  then  restored  to  their  functions. 
The  sterner  temper  and  stronger  will  of  Hildebrand,  when  he  him- 
self in  his  turn  ascended  the  papal  throne,  made  him  less  disposed 
to  temporize  with  either  of  the  twin  sources  of  corruption  which, 
as  Milman  justly  points  out,  were  more  closely  connected  than 
might  at  first  sight  appear.  For,  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
the  ethical  or  religious  grounds  of  clerical  celibacy,  or  of  its  prac- 
tical working  under  altered  social  conditions,  it  was  in  that  age 
almost  a  necessity  for  the  existence  of  the  clergy  as  a  separate 
class ;  "  under  the  feudal  system,  they  would  have  degenerated 
(if  married)  from  an  open,  unexclusive  caste,  to  a  close  and  here- 
ditary one,"  and  bishoprics  and  benefices,  acquired  often  by 
simoniacal  means,  would  have  become  hereditary  also,  like  lay 
fiefs.  The  evil  had  long  been  growing  and  spreading.  A  bishop 
who  had  bought  his  See  indemnified  himself  by  selling  the  inferior 
cures  in  his  gift ;  the  layman  who  had  purchased  holy  orders  usually 
bought  himself  security  and  comparative  ease  ;  those  who  aspired 
to  higher  dignities  contrived  soon  to  repay  themselves  for  the 
outlay,  however  extortionate.  And  thus  for  centuries  Pope  after 
Pope  and  Council  after  Council  continued  to  denounce  the  crime 
and  heresy  with  little  result.  Hildebrand,  who  was  terribly  in 
earnest,  took  the  unprecedented  and  startling  step,  if  not  actually  of 
invalidating,  of  pronouncing  unlawful  all  Sacraments  administered 
by  simoniacal  or  married  priests,  and  commanding  the  people — 
who  were  thus  made  their  judges — to  refuse  all  religious  ordinances 
at  their  hands.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  drastic  mea- 
sures did  achieve  at  least  a  partial  and  temporary  success.  But 
the  evil  was  too  deeply  rooted,  and  had  struck  its  roots  too  near 
the  papal  throne  itself,  to  be  so  easily  disposed  of.  Three  cen- 
turies after  Hildebrand  had  passed  away,  under  the  rule  of  feebler 
and  more  unscrupulous  successors  of  his,  the  simony  of  the  Boinan 
See  had  become  the  public  scandal  of  Christendom.  It  was  or- 
ganized in  its  worst  form  by  Boniface  IX.,  who  established  as  a 
permanent  tax  the  annates  or  first  fruits  of  every  bishopric  and 
rich  abbey,  calculated  on  a  new  scale  at  triple  the  rate  previously 
entered  iu  the  Papal  books.  Meanwhile  the  smaller  benefices 
■were  put  up  to  auction  with  shameless  notoriety.  Men  wandered 
about  Italy  searching  out  the  .age  and  watching  the  diseases  of  1 
hoary  incumbents,  and  were  well  paid  for  this  service  by  greedy 
aspirants  at  Home ;  on  their  report  the  tariff'  rose  or  fell,  and  the 
same  benefices  were  sold  over  and.  over  again,  sometimes  in  one  J 


■week  to  several  successive  claimants.  Graces  of  preference  (ante- 
ferre)  were  granted  for  25  florins  to  the  last  purchaser,  while  for 
50  florins  he  could  procure  the  more  valuable  "  prerogative  of 
precedence  "  {prccrogatiua  antelationis).  And  all  this  was  done  so 
openly  that,  if  the  money  was  not  forthcoming,  the  Pope  would 
receive  the  price  iu  kind,  in  swine,  sheep,  oxen,  horses,  or  grain. 
No  grace  of  any  kind  for  the  very  poorest  was  signed  without  its 
florin  fee,  and  the  Pope  might  be  seen  even  during  Mass  con- 
sulting with  his  secretaries  on  this  unholy  traffic.  The 
accumulation  of  pluralities  in  unworthy  hands  became  a  public 
scandal,  and  we  cannot  wonder  at  a  contemporary  English  writer, 
himself  a  monk,  complaining  that  thereout  "  ros  much  slaunder 
and  obliqui  agayne  the  Church."  Nor  can  it  be  supposed  that 
the  example  thus  set  in  the  highest  places  was  not  widely  followed 
by  inferior  prelates  and  ecclesiastics.  The  statute  of  Elizabeth, 
therefore,  was  designed  to  meet  an  evil  of  hardy  growth  and  long 
continuance  in  this  country  as  elsewhere.  How  far  it  has  proved 
adequate  for  the  purpose  is  another  question. 

But  that  enactment,  to  return  to  Mr.  Davidson's  article,  is  not 
really  of  so  simple  and  sweeping  a  kind  as  might  appear  on  the 
surface.  It  does  not  forbid  all  transactions  popularly  called  or 
looked  upon  as  simoniacal,  nor  is  it  by  a  mere  quibble — as  is  often 
represented — but  by  its  express  permission,  that  an  advowson  or 
a  next  presentation,  when  the  benefice  is  not  actually  vacant,  can 
be  purchased  by  a  clergyman  for  himself  or  by  a  patron  desiring 
to  present  him.  Nor  is  there  anything  illegal  in  the  exchanges 
from  one  benefice  and  one  diocese  to  another,  for  the  mutual  con- 
venience of  those  concerned,  which  are  common  enough,  and  are 
openly  conducted  with  the  full  permission  of  authorities  both  civil 
and  ecclesiastical.  There  is  indeed  a  natural  feeling  against  men 
purchasing  with  money  positions  for  which  they  would  otherwise 
be  deemed  unfit,  and  still  more  against  what  is  stigmatized  as 
"  traffic  in  the  souls  of  men  "  or  "  the  buying  and  selling  cures  of 
souls  like  cattle."  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  there  is  room  within 
the  shelter  of  the  law  for  gross  practical  abuses,  such  as  were  rife 
— as  we  just  now  pointed  out — in  mediaeval  Italy  : — 

There  are  clergymen  who  live  by  offering  themselves  as  holders  of  vacant 
benefices  until  the  patrons  have  had  opportunity  of  disposing  of  the  pre- 
sentations, undertaking  to  resign  the  moment  they  are  sold.  There  are 
patrons  who,  sheltering  themselves  under  the  liberty  accorded  by  the 
statute,  will  take  advantage  of  its  letter  in  order  to  act  in  defiauce  of  its 
spirit.  There  are  persons  who  trade  in  advowsons ;  buying  them  when 
they  are  in  the  market,  and  putting  money  in  their  pockets  by  selling  the 
next  presentations  as  they  become  vacant.  These  doubtless  are  evasions  of 
the  statute,  and  disgraceful  enough  ;  but  to  speak  of  the  sale,  'whether  of 
advowsons  or  presentations,  when  carried  out  bond  fide  in  accordance  with 
what  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  law  allows,  as  "  disgraceful  evasions," 
is  to  speak  wildly.  The  law  itself  may  be  disgraceful ;  it  may  be  that  it 
should  be  removed  from  the  statute  book  ;  but  while  it  remains  there,  there 
can  be  uo  disgraceful  evasion  in  taking  a  proper  advantage  of  it.  And  it 
must  be  remembered  that  there  never  was  a  law  yet.  which,  good  in  itself 
if  acted  upon  according  to  its  original  intention,  might  not  be  capable  of 
misrepresentation  and  of  affording  loopholes  to  those  who,  pretending  to 
observe  it,  were  in  reality  avoiding  it. 

It  is  scarcely  accurate,  after  all,  as  he  observes,  to  speak  of  buy* 
ing  a  parochial  benefice  as  buying  the  souls  of  the  parishioners, 
and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  there  is  any  great  moral  dif- 
ference between  purchasing  a  post  that  is  vacant,  so  that  all  be 
done  legally  and  above  board,  and  asking  for  it.  Yet  there  are 
said  to  be  at  least  two  hundred  applications  made  to  the  Prime 
Minister,  either  by  clergymen  themselves  or  their  friends,  for 
every  vacant  benefice  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown.  There  is,  of 
course,  this  difference,  that  a  patron  can  exercise  his  own  judg- 
ment as  to  the  relative  capacities  of  applicants,  whereas  no  such 
considerations  are  generally  entertained  in  the  case  of  purchase. 
But  it  may  further  be  asked — and  here  Mr.  Davidson  touches 
on  what  is  confessedly  a  grave  practical  difficulty — what  alter- 
native system  of  patronage  it  is  proposed  to  substitute  when  pur- 
chase is  abolished.  There  are  manifest  and  glaring  objections- 
to  the  plan  which  finds  favour  in  some  quarters  of  popular  elec- 
tion, which  has  lately  been  exemplified  in  the  discreditable  scene3 
enacted  at  Southwark  and  Clerkenwell,  and  there  are  also  ob- 
jections, if  not  so  obvious  or  so  strong,  to  any  large  increase  of 
episcopal  patronage.  Such  difficulties  will,  of  course,  have  no> 
force  with  those  who  look  upon  all  purchase  of  benefices  as  simo- 
niacal in  the  scriptural  or  canonical  sense  attached  to  the  word 
simony.  They  will  be  content  to  say  that  a  wicked  and  sacri- 
legious traffic  must  be  abolished  at  all  costs,  whatever  may  be 
determined  as  to  the  best  alternative  arrangement.  Others  will 
consider  with  Mr.  Davidson  that  the  question  is  one  of  expediency 
only,  and  that,  granting  the  abuses  often  to  be  found  in  connexion, 
with  the  existing  system,  it  may  be  reformed  without  being  abo- 
lished. That  is  a  question  we  have  no  intention  of  discussing 
here ;  our  aim  has  been  rather  to  exhibit  the  facts  of  the  case 
than  to  offer  suggestions  for  the  future.  That  there  are  defects 
in  the  present  law,  or  in  the  method  of  administering  it,  preju- 
dicial to  the  interests  of  the  Established  Church,  few  will  care  to 
dispute.  That  the  problem  it  seeks  to  deal  with  is  not  one  of 
recent  or  of  insular  growth,  and  is  by  no  means  so  easy  of  solution 
as  doctrinaires  or  enthusiasts  may  be  disposed  to  imagine,  must  be 
patent  to  all  who  are  even  moderately  acquainted  with  canon  law 
or  Church  history.  It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  in  some  form  or 
other  it  is  an  almost  inseparable  accident  of  ecclesiastical  endow- 
ments. But  it  does  not  follow  that  a  revival  of  apostolic  zeal 
would  be  profitably  secured  by  a  restoration  of  apostolic  poverty. 
That  was  a  remedy  which  does  not  appear  to  have  suggested  itself 
even  to  the  daring  genius  of  Hildebrand. 
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POKER. 

AMERICA  has  now  not  only  a  literature  and  a  language,  hut  a 
game  of  her  own.  We  do  not  speak  of  Base-ball,  but  of 
Poker — a  fascinating  pastime,  well  calculated  to  enlighten  persons 
who,  like  Firmilian  in  the  play,  are  anxious  to  have  experience  of 
the  passion  of  remorse.  Poker  is  not  unknown  within  our  coasts, 
and  is  played  by  the  opulent,  the  great,  and  the  adventurous.  By 
way  of  enlightening  the  Britisher,  and  planting  the  standards  of 
Poker  in  the  remote  gardens  of  our  country,  one  of  the  victims  of 
the  sport  has  published  a  volume  on  the  subject  {Poker :  How  to 
Play  It.  Griffith  and  Farran).  We  have  studied  this  volume 
rather  as  ethnologists  than  as  gamesters.  Baccarat  is  good  enough 
for  us ;  there  is  a  simplicity  and  a  social  comfort  in  Baccarat  which 
•we  miss  in  the  more  elaborate  Poker.  While  we  are  prepared  to 
admit  all  that  may  be  said  in  praise  of  Poker  as  intellectual 
gymnastics,  we  cannot  forget  that  the  same  panegyrics  have  been 
•bestowed  on  the  science  of  metaphysics.  Now  metaphysics  make 
no  man  poorer,  unless  they  induce  him  to  neglect  his  lawful 
business,  or  to  publish  a  volume  of  essays  on  Being  and  Not  Being. 
But  Poker  impoverishes  the  gamester,  destroys  his  nerves,  and  leads 
him  (  in  America)  into  the  company  of  Bosses  and  other  politicians, 
which  is  ruin  to  body  and  mind.  While  Poker  has  thus  a  sequel 
of  moral  and  financial  evils,  its  rules  and  regulations  are,  to  our 
thinking,  a  good  deal  more  obscure  than  the  metaphysics  even  of 
the  Eleatic  school ;  and  we  confess  that  the  Parmenides  of  Plato, 
or  even  the  first  book  of  Euclid,  his  Geometry,  is  easy  reading 
•compared  to  the  more  learned  and  esoteric  part  of  this  volume  on 
Poker.  We  have  never  seen  anything  like  it,  except  a  small 
pamphlet  on  "  Options,"  which  has  been  kindly  forwarded  to  us 
by  some  advertising  person  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  In  "  Options  " 
— whatever  they  may  be — there  is  a  practice  known  as  "  Put  and 
Call "  (reminding  one  of  the  Hyperborean  mystery,  "  Knurr  and 
Spell "),  and  there  is  also  something  called  "the  straddle."  Now 
■"  the  straddle,"  and  "  call  "  (if  not  "  put "),  and  "  jack  pots,"  and 
" straight  flushes,"  and  even  "progressive  jack  pots,"  are  terms 
■with  which  the  technical  part  of  this  work  on  Poker  fairly  bristles. 
In  examining  these  pages  we  feel  like  the  freshman  at  Cambridge 
when  Euclide  viso,  cohorruit  et  evasit.  The  fact  is  that  no  one  can 
learn  a  game  at  cards  out  of  a  book.  He  who  would  learn  Poker 
must  play  Poker,  just  as  "  he  who  will  to  Cupar  maun  to  Cupar." 
There  is  not  much  at  Cupar  to  gratify  the  traveller's  curiosity,  and 
we  learn  that  Poker  has  but  one  moral  merit.  It  takes  the  conceit 
out  of  a  man,  and  may,  so  far,  be  recommended  to  the  young  and 
to  amateur  art  critics.  But  the  history  and  general  character  of 
the  sport  are  less  generally  interesting. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  general  character  of  the  game,  which 
may  be  darkly  understood  by  any  one  who  will  abandon  his  mind 
to  the  subject.  Apparently — we  are  not  sure  of  this  point — any 
number  of  persons  may  play  Poker.  The  dealer,  giving  one  card 
at  a  time,  allots  to  each  man  five  cards.  The  player  on  the 
dealer's  left  hand  places  any  sum  of  money  he  pleases  in  the  pool, 
and  this  is  called  Ante.  Every  player  who  thinks  his  hand  good 
enough,  or  who  chooses  to  pretend  it  is  good  enough  (bluff),  or 
who  hopes  to  improve  it  by  taking  more  cards  (like  the  miss  in 
loo),  must  double  the  stake  called  Ante.  Or  he  may  raise  it  to  a 
still  higher  denomination,  and  every  player  who  follows  him  must 
put  a  stake  equal  to  that  higher  sum  into  the  pool.  Then  players 
who  choose  to  do  so  discard  a  portion  of  their  hands,  and  receive 
a  corresponding  number  of  cards  from  the  dealer,  and  the  game 
begins.  Every  one  who  backs  his  luck  must  "  see  "  the  last  stake 
— that  is,  put  in  an  equal  sum ;  or,  if  he  chooses,  may  "  go  better  " 
— that  is,  increase  the  stake.  When  a  player  "  calls,"  all  show 
their  hands,  and  the  highest  hand  wins  the  pool.  To  "bluff"  is 
to  bet  high  enough  on  a  poor  or  worthless  hand,  to  make  all  the 
other  players  lay  their  hands  down  without  "seeing"  or  "  calling  " 
you — that  is,  without  staking  money  enough  to  have  the  right  to 
-examine  your  hand.  All  this  is  simple  enough,  the  difficulty  be- 
gins when  one  tries  to  understand  the  slang  terms  for  the  hands 
that  are  valuable.  A  quarter  of  an  hour's  practice  would  here  be 
more  instructive  than  a  week  of  book-learning. 

"  The  origin  of  the  game  of  Poker,"  according  to  its  Victim, 
"  seems  to  be  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity."  It  may  be  as  old  as 
patullo,  pachisi,  and  backgammon,  which  are  played  from  India, 
through  Arabia  and  Europe,  to  Aztec  Mexico.  But  our  instructor 
holds  that  Poker  is,  without  doubt,  "  the  final  development  of  the 
game  of  Gleek,"  which  was  "  played  in  England  more  than  three 
hundred  years  ago."  The  "  bluffing  "  in  Poker  also  resembles  the 
game  of  Brag,  which  Arabi  played  last  summer  in  Egypt.  Arabi 
bluffed  on  a  very  poor  "  pat-hand,"  and,  of  all  the  qualities  men- 
tioned as  useful  to  a  Poker  player,  he  only  possessed  "  cheek." 
The  French  declined  to  "  see  "  him,  and  yet  they  are  so  unsports- 
manlike as  to  claim  a  share  in  the  "  progressive  jack  pot." 

To  retui'n  to  the  history  of  Poker.  Gleek  was  not  only  played 
in  England  long  ago,  but  was  apparently  borrowed  from  France. 
In  his  Ballade  de  bonne  Doctrine  a  ceux  de  mauvaise  vie,  Villon 
says : — 

Gaigne  au  berlan,  au  glic,  aux  quilles, 
Oil  s'en  va  tout,  or  escoutez  : 
Tout  aux  tav&ines  et  aux  lilies ! 

It  does  not  seem  very  audacious  to  identify  Gleek  with  glic,  and 
this  gives  the  ancestor  of  Poker  an  ancient  pedigree.  Our  author 
(not  Villon,  but  the  Victim)  quotes  a  note  from  Gifford's  edition 
of  Every  Man  in  his  Humour.  In  that  comedy  occurs  the  phrase, 
"  Here's  a  trick  vied  and  revied,"  and  the  comment  says  that  these 
terms  occur  in  a  dozen  old  games.    "  To  vie  was  to  hazard,  to  put 


down  a  certain  sum  upon  a  hand  of  cards.  To  revie  was  to  cover 
it  with  a  larger  sum,  on  which  the  challenged  became  the 
challenger,  and  was  to  be  revied  in  his  turn,  with  a  perpetual 
increase  of  stakes.  This  vying  and  revying  upon  each  other  con- 
tinued till  one  of  the  parties  lost  courage,  and  gave  up  the  whole, 
or  obtained  for  a  stipulated  sum  a  discovery  of  his  antagonists' 
cards,  when  the  best  hand  swept  the  table."  The  Victim  adds  that 
vie  and  revie  are  the  same  as  "see  you,"  and  "  see  you  again,"  aa 
used  in  Poker.  The  custom  of  "  seeing,"  however,  according  to 
Gifford's  note,  was  not  at  all  peculiar  to  Gleek.  When  we  coma 
to  examine  Gleek,  it  does  not  appear  to  bear  much  resemblance 
to  the  American  pastime.  A  brief  account  of  Gleek  wo  find 
in  "  Authentick  Memoirs  Relating  to  the  Lives  and  Adven- 
tures of  the  most  eminent  Gamesters  and  Sharpers,  from 
the  Restoration  of  King  Charles.  Publish'd  from  the  Original 
Papers  of  a  Gentleman,  design'd  for  the  Use  of  his  Son,  as  a  pre- 
servative against  the  pernicious  Practice  of  Gaming.  Wherein 
are  demonstrated  the  Tricks  made  Use  of  in  all  the  Games  played 
in  Europe.  London.  1774."  The  Gentleman  who  is  so  careful 
of  the  morals  of  his  son  narrates  the  biography  of  Major  Pepper, 
who  "became  a  great  Gamester,  especially  at  Gleek,  which  is  a 
game  on  the  cards,  wherein  the  Ace  is  called  Tib,  the  Knave  Tom, 
the  four  of  Trumps  Tidcly.  Tib,  the  Ace,  is  15  in  hand  and  18 
in  Play,  because  it  wins  a  trick ;  Tom,  the  Knave,  is  9,  and  Tiddy 
is  4 ;  the  fifth  Towser,  the  sixth  Tumbler ;  which,  if  in  hand, 
Towser  is  5,  and  Tumbler  6."  Mournival  is  another  term  in  this 
curious  old  game.  Major  Pepper  won  thousands  at  Gleek,  but 
at  last  shot  himself  in  his  lodgings  in  Dutchy  Lane.  All  that 
was  mortal  of  Major  Pepper  was  interred  in  the  churchyard  of 
St.  Mary-le-Savoy,  in  the  Strand.  If  Poker  is  a  development  of 
Gleek,  it  is  diablement  change  en  route.  But  we  can  readily 
believe  that  "  to  understand  Gleek  alone  would  employ  all  the 
time,  and  more  than  all  the  wits,  of  the  modern  profession." 

The  Victim  leaves  that  portion  of  his  task  which  may  be  called 
r  bitterly  historical,"  and  betakes  himself  to  gossip  about  the 
"  dear,  damn'd  delightful  game."  Poker  is  increasing  in  men's 
favour  in  America,  but  we  do  not  learn  that  in  America  young 
ladies  take  a  hand.  Statesmen  and  politicians  "  waller,"  as  Tom 
Sawyer  says,  in  Poker.  "  A  well-known  gentleman  "  once  won 
1,800  dollars,  and  three  gold  watches.  In  1864,  Captain  Cook,  a 
paymaster  in  the  Federal  Army,  lost  80,000  dollars  at  Poker. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in  the  country  once  played  for 
thirty-six  hours  and  won  69,000  dollars.  He  then  took  a  rest 
and  afterwards  gave  his  friends  a  revenge  and  lost  38,000' 
dollars  in  an  hour.  Retreat  now  seemed  wise,  and  he  played 
Charlemagne  with  the  remnant  of  his  booty.  A  certain  Major 
is  famous  for  having  "  scooped  in  42,000  dollars  "  in  one  "  pot." 
Here  is  a  passage  of  interest  to  the  sweet  English  enthusiasts  who 
have  been  pained  by  the  pictures  of  political  life  drawn  in 
Democracy  : — "  Politicians  sometimes  play  heavy  games  of  Poker, 
especially  in  Washington  when  Congress  is  in  session,  and  in 
Albany  during  the  meetings  of  the  Legislature."  An  old  politician, 
who  spends  nearly  every  winter  in  Albany,  said :— "  In  Albany 
members  have  been  rewarded  for  votes  on  Bills  by  being  allowed 
to  win  at  Poker."  Oh,  Republican  virtue,  hast  thou  sunk  to  this 
abyss  of  corruption  ?  However,  the  charming  practice  was  more 
common  when  Tweed  controlled  the  Legislature  than  it  is  now. 
In  1881  agamewas  played  for  stakes  amounting  to  150,000  dollars. 
This  certainly,  to  use  a  Western  idiom,  "  partook  of  high  figures." 
There  seems  no  particular  interest  in  another  historical  "  draw  " 
which  lasted  for  thirty-six  hours,  while  at  the  end  6,6oo  dollar3 
had  been  won  and  lost.  "  A  celebrated  aesthete  "  is  reported  to 
have  repeated  the  coup  of  the  Heathen  Chinee,  though,  of  course, 
without  the  aid  of  a  private  supply  of  cards.  Perhaps  the  most 
amusing  pages  in  the  Book  of  Poker  are  those  which  tell  how  the 
Oriental  sage  saw  no  harm  in  the  game  while  he  was  a  winner. 
His  conscience  was  like  a  sea  at  rest.  "  It  seemed  a  most  desir- 
able and  in  all  respects  a  gentlemanly  game."  But  when  the  sage 
lost,  the  fiend  Remorse  claimed  him  for  her  own.  Then  he  knew, 
too  late,  that  Poker  was  sinful.  This  revulsion  of  sentiment  may 
often  be  studied  beneath  the  sunny  skies  of  Monte  Carlo.  It  ia 
believed  that  all  men  think  themselves  heaven-born  Pokerists  till  the 
conceit  is  taken  out  of  them  by  failure.  After  about  a  dozen  failures 
the  mind  recovers  its  healthy  moral  tone,  and  conceit  ceases  to 
dwell  in  the  breast  of  man.  Unfortunately  conceit  can  only  be 
eradicated  from  some  minds  with  what  is  technically  styled  "  the 
bottom  dollar." 


MACAULAY. 

THE  criticism  that  has  assailed  Macaulay  since  his  death  is  no 
less  amusing  than  instructive.  By  the  use  of  the  somewhat 
invidious  word  "  assailed,"  we  must  not  be  understood  as  implying 
that  it  has  been  dictated  by  envy,  hatred,  malice,  or  any  other  form 
of  human  uncharitableness.  On  the  contrary,  criticism  so  adverse 
has  never  perhaps  been  kept  so  singularly  free  from  any  bias  of 
personal  cavil  or  disparagement.  The  unanimity  with  which  the 
weak  points  of  the  writer  have  been  attacked  has  scarcely  been 
exceeded  by  the  unanimity  with  which  the  fine  points  of  the  man 
have  been  recognized  and  admired.  Critics  of  the  most  diverse 
temperaments  and  tastes  have  met,  as  on  a  common  ground,  to 
praise  those  natural  qualities  which  we  will  not  say  are  rarely 
found  in  man,  but  in  a  man  so  conspicuously  before  the  public, 
aud  particularly  in  a  man  of  such  great  literary  reputation,  have 
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rarely  been  found  in  so  signal  a  degree.  His  unselfishness, 
his  domestic  amiability,  bis  untiring  benevolence  to  all  less 
fortunate  followers  of  letters,  his  love  of  all  things  lovely  and  of 
good  report,  his  dislike  and  avoidance  of  all  the  tricks  and 
littlenesses  of  the  coterie,  his  high  public  spirit  and  generous 
patriotism — these  are  qualities  one  can  hardly  call  so  common  and 
incidental  to  the  literary  character  as  to  refuse  them  our  cordial 
and  especial  admiration.  That  this  admiration  has  largely  in- 
fluenced, and  still  largely  influences,  the  public  estimation  of 
Macaulay's  work  is  no  doubt  true.  A  critic  writing  just  before 
the  appearance  of  Mr.  Trevelyan's  delightful  biography  added  in 
a  subsequent  note  that  he  was  glad  to  have  delivered  his  soul 
before  his  judgment  had  been  subjected  to  a  dangerous  bias  by  the 
picture  of  so  attractive  a  personality.  Though  two-and-twenty 
years  have  passed  since  Macaulay  was  laid  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
his  personality  still  impresses  and  attracts.  It  impressed  even  be- 
fore the  appearance  of  Mr.  Trevelyan's  book.  How  strong  a  man 
he  was  every  one  knew,  but  how  good  and  benevolent  a  man 
every  one  did  not  know ;  and  the  knowledge  gave  an  additional 
charm,  a  touch  of  nature,  to  the  general  estimate  of  a  character 
which,  powerful  and  commanding  as  it  had  always  seemed  to  the 
world's  sight,  had  perhaps  also  seemed  a  little  hard  and  cold,  a 
little  too  self-contained,  a  little  deficient  in  the  softer  feelings  and 
attributes  of  humanity.  That  this  personal,  this  sentimental  con- 
sideration, still  forms  a  large  part  of  the  repute  which  Macaulay 
the  writer  enjoys  among  his  countrymen,  we  are  not,  for  our  part, 
disposed  very  greatly  to  regret.  The  real  critical  faculty  is  very 
rare  among  Englishmen,  though  there  is  an  immense  deal  of 
tentative  criticism  not  only  current  among  us  to-day,  but  even 
accepted.  Where  it  exists — the  real  faculty — we  ma}'  be  pretty 
sure  that  it  will  take  care  of  itself,  and  will  preserve  its  balance 
between  the  extremes  either  of  opposition  or  enthusiasm.  liut 
■with  the  mass  of  readers,  le  gros  jmblic,  whose  judgments  can 
never  really  be  more  than  mere  sensations  of  personal  liking  or 
disliking,  it  is  better  that  the  bias  should  be  one  of  entiiusiasm 
than  of  opposition,  so  long,  at  any  rate,  as  the  enthusiasm  is 
stirred  by  qualities  in  themselves  so  sound  and  lovable.  Carlyle, 
who  knew  either  bias  as  well  as  any  man,  has  said: — "  Of  unwise 
admiration  much  may  be  hoped,  for  much  good  is  really  in  it ;  but 
unwise  contempt  is  itself  a  negation — nothing  comes  of  it,  for 
it  is  nothing." 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  it  takes  a  long  time  to  ascertain  the 
true  rank  of  a  famous  writer ;  and  to  ascertain  Macaulay's  true 
rank  will  take  a  longer  time  than  any  of  those  who  have  as  yet  put 
their  hands  to  the  task  have  been  able  to  give  to  it.  Many  efforts 
have,  indeed,  been  made;  some  of  which,  it  must  be  confessed, 
exhibit  in  their  turn  not  a  little  of  that  element  of  "  cock- 
sureness "  which  has  so  grievously  irritated  many  of  his  critics. 
Triumphantly  his  literary  life  began,  and  triumphant  it  remained 
to  the  close.  "  And  so,"  writes  his  nephew,  in  a  pardonable 
strain  of  pride,  "  and  so  Macaulay  dwelt  at  ease  in  his  pleasant 
retreat,  a  classic  in  his  own  lifetime.  His  critics,  and  still  more 
his  readers,  honoured  him  with  a  deferential  indulgence  which  is 
seldom  exhibited  towards  a  contemporary.  One  or  other  of  the 
magazines  occasionally  published  an  article  reflecting  upon  his 
partiality  as  an  historian  ;  but  he  held  his  peace,  and  the  matter, 
whatever  it  might  be,  soon  died  away.  The  world  apparently  re- 
fused to  trouble  itself  with  any  misgivings  that  might  impair  the 
enjoyment  which  it  derived  from  his  pages."  Yet  to  those  who 
pondered  over  the  nature  aud  causes  of  this  enjoyment  it  must  have 
even  then  been  clear  that  a  day  of  reckoning  would  surely  come. 
To  a  reputation  so  universal  aud  brilliant,  a  position  so  supreme  and 
undisputed,  a  reaction  was,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  inevit- 
able;  inevitable,  too,  that  the  backward  swing  of  the  pendulum 
would  be  violent.  If  the  saying  be  true — and  some  truth  there 
must  be  in  it — that  present  popularity  is  the  only  safe  presage  of 
future  glory,  it  is  still  more  true  that  there  is  an  intermediate 
state,  a  purgatory  so  to  speak,  through  which  all  great  reputations 
must  pass  before  they  finally  emerge,  if  ever  they  be  destined  to 
emerge,  into  the  upper  and  eternal  air  of  glory.  In  this  state  the 
reputation  of  Macaulay  has  certainly  received  some  severe  shocks. 
Mr. '.Matthew  Arnold  led  the  attack.  Few  of  us  but  must  have  ex- 
perienced something  of  a  sense  of  awe  as  we  read  how  very 
doubtful  it  seemed  to  that  great  Apostle  of  Light  whether 
Macaulay— that  "Great  Apostle  of  the  Philistines"— would  be 
saved  "  in  the  sweep  and  pressure  of  time,  for  his  light's  sake,  as 
Johnson  has  already  been  saved  by  two  generations,  Joubert  by 
one  " — an  awe  which  was  little  diminished  by  a  feeling  of  vague- 
ness among  many  ot  us  as  to  the  precise  meaning  of  the  term 
Philistine  (which  then  was  a  less  familiar  byword  than  now), 
and  a  feeling  of  wonderment  among  still  more  as  to  whom  Joubert 
might  be,  and  what  he  might  have  done.  And  many  more 
followed,  of  course,  using  cudgels,  it  must  be  owned,  not  a  few  of 
them,  instead  of  the  dainty  keen-edged  weapon  with  which  Mr. 
Arnold  performs  his  operations.  We  have  now  at  this  moment 
before  us  the  last  contribution  to  the  ascertainment  of  Macaulay's 
true  rank  in  the  very  interesting  and  generally  judicious  volume 
which  Mr.  J.  C.  Moiisoa  has  aided  to  Messrs.  Alacmillan's  series  of 
English  Men  of  Letters. 

On  the  whole  Macaulay  seems  to  have  borne  these  onslaughts 
pretty  well.  Though  the  last  word  is  very  fir  indeed  from  having 
been  as  yet  spoken,  there  are  not  wanting  signs  of  the  commence- 
ment of  a  counter-reaction, — which  in  its  turn  almost  inevitably 
follows  when  the  subject  of  attack  is  strong  enough  to  withstand 
the  shock  of  the  first  charge.  Even  Mr.  Arnold  seems  to  have 
made  somewhat  of  a  change  of  front,  if  we  may  judge  by  his 


selection  of  Macaulay's  biography  of  Johnson  (the  Encyclopedia 
article,  not  the  Edinburgh  Review  one)  to  prelude  his  edition  of 
the  Lives  of  the  Poets.  But,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  {Quarterly  Review,  July  1876),  Mr.  Morison  is  perhaps 
the  only  one  who  has  really  striven  to  hold  the  balance  even. 

And  yet  he  has  been  but  partially  successful.  All,  or  almost 
all,  Macaulay's  critics  have  fallen  into  that  common  pitfall  of 
criticism  which  every  one  nowadays  is  so  busily  occupied  in  point- 
ing out  to  his  neighbours  that  he  inevitably  falls  headlong  into  it 
himself.  "  How  foolish  it  is,"  says  a  clever  and  impartial  French- 
man, "nay,  how  unjust,  to  blame  a  man  for  not  being  other  than 
nature  has  made  him."  Foolish,  indeed !  yet  this  is  the  injustice 
that  Macaulay  in  these  later  days  has  almost  invariably  met  with. 
He  is  not  a  thinker ;  he  is  not  a  philosopher  ;  he  is  not  a  critic. 
This  negative  criticism  they  have  all  made  haste  to  proclaim,  in 
words  of  varying  weight  and  tones  of  varying  clearness ;  but  with 
positive  criticism  on  the  man  they  have  busied  themselves  les3. 
The  first  comers  in  the  field  had,  no  doubt,  some  excuse.  Setting 
to  their  work  with  the  echoes  of  that  tremendous  chorus  of  praise- 
still  sounding  in  their  ears,  it  was  but  natural,  perhaps,  that  they 
should  conceive  themselves  called  to  apply  a  sedative  rather  than 
a  stimulant.  But  with  Mr.  Morison  this  is  hardly  so.  On  the 
last  page  of  his  little  book,  summing  up  Macaulay's  titles  to  praise, 
he  starts  with  the  acknowledgment  that  "  it  is  an  error,  not  always 
corrected  by  age  and  experience,  to  ask  of  men  and  writers  what 
they  cannot  give."  But  almost  immediately,  after  a  confession 
that  his  author's  "  narrative  power  among  historians  is  quite  un~ 
approached,  and  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  greatest  masters  of 
prose  fiction,"  he  flies  off  to  the  negative  side : — "  He  has  little  to 
say  either  to  the  mind  or  the  heart ;  he  has  not  been  a  pioneer 
into  any  ground  untrodden  by  previous  speculators ;  he  is  not 
one  of  those  writers  whom  we  seek  '  when  our  light  is  low.' " 
Aud  throughout  the  whole  volume  we  are  perpetually  coming 
across  similar  instances  of  perversity.  He  seems  never  able  to 
praise  his  author — and  often  he  does  praise  him  with  generosity 
and  candour — without  adding  some  disparaging  qualification,  as- 
though  he  did  not  dare  fully  to  "  let  himself  go."  It  must  be  said, 
too,  that  his  ingenious  search  for  these  qualifications  is  not  always- 
very  happy  in  results.  He  thinks  very  meanly  of  Macaulay's  con- 
ception of  history,  and  to  show  this  he  quotes  a  letter  to  Macvey 
Napier: — "I  shall  not  be  satisfied  unless  I  produce  something 
which  shall  for  a  few  days  supersede  the  last  fashionable  novel  on 
the  tables  of  young  ladies."  "  This,  then,"  is  his  comment,  "  was- 
Macaulay's  pole-star,  by  which  he  guided  his  historical  argosy  over 
the  waters  of  the  past — young  ladies  for  readers,  laying  down  the 
novel  of  the  season  to  take  up  his  History  of  England!"  lleally, 
he  might  as  well  say  that  Mr.  Arnold  is  casting  a  slur  upon  the 
Professorship  of  Poetry  at  Oxford  when,  in  the  famous  preface  to 
his  Essays  in  Criticism,  he  deprecates  the  assumption  of  the 
"  honourable  style  of  Professor,  because  this  is  a  title  I  share  with 
so  many  distinguished  men — Professor  Pepper,  Professor  Frickel, 
and  others — who  adorn  it,  I  feel,  much  more  than  I  do." 
Again: — "  The  whole  of  his  famous  third  chapter,  on  the  State  of 
England,  is  one  long  paean  over  the  superiority  of  the  nineteenth 
century  to  the  seventeenth  century — as  if  an  historian  had  the 
slightest  concern  with  that  ....  the  comparison  always  is  made 
with  subsequent  England,  not  previous  England."  Mr.  Morison 
must  pardon  us,  but  this  is  one  of  those  judgments  which 
come  under  the  French  classification  of  saugrenu.  Macaulay's 
design  was  to  describe  the  condition  of  England  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  to  people  living  in  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth. How  was  that  design  to  be  furthered  by  comparing  it 
with  the  condition  of  previous  centuries  ?  Surely  this  wonld  in- 
deed be,  to  borrow  Mr.  Morison's  own  words,  "  to  look  at  the  past 
through  the  wrong  end  of  the  telescope."  Johnson  says  of. 
Dennis's  malignant  attack  on  Addison's  Cato  that  he  "  found  and 
showed  many  faults;  he  showed  them,  indeed,  with  anger,  but  he 
found  them  with  acuteness."  Macaulay  is  full  of  faults,  but  his 
critics  have  not  always  found  them  with  acuteness. 

Mr.  Morison  even  linds  himself  compelled  to  consider  whether 
"  we  can  honestly  compliment  and  congratulate  Macaulay  on  his 
Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,"  and  this,  too,  just  after  he  has  been 
praising  them  with  as  just  and  sound  praise  as  they  have  ever  met 
with — praise  which  should  silence  for  ever  those  who  shoot  the 
lip  of  scorn  at  them,  and  wish  to  found  a  standard  of  poetical 
appreciation  on  the  reader's  estimate  of  these  "pinchbeck  ballads." 
"  Wa9  it,"  he  asks,  "a  worthy  occupation  for  a  serious  scholar  to- 
spend  his  time  in  producing  mere  fancy  pictures  which  could  have 
no  value  beyond  a  certain  prettiness  ?  .  .  .  Could  we  imagine 
Grote  or  Mommsen,  or  Ranke  or  Freeman,  engaged  in  such  a  way 
without  a  certain  sense  of  degradation  ?  "  Certainly  we  could  not 
imagine  any  one  of  those  eminent  men  engaged  in  such  a  way ; 
but  a fico  for  the  degradation.  Most  assuredly  would  any  and 
every  one  of  those  grave  and  reverend  seigneurs,  had  he  possessed 
Macaulay's  poetical  faculty,  been  but  too  pleased  to  occupy  his 
leisure  moments  (which  was  all  the  author  of  Horatius  ever  did. 
— "  he  left  no  calling  for  this  idle  trade  ")  with  a  pastime  at  once 
so  attractive  and  so  scholarly,  and  which  has  given  a  pure  and 
honest  pleasure  to  so  many  thousands  of  readers. 

But  we  shall  be  falling  into  the  very  error  we  deprecate  if  we 
go  on  finding  fault  for  ever.  If  Mr.  Morison  has  not  always 
found  his  author's  faults  with  acuteness,  he  has  often  praised  him 
with  a  cordiality  and  justice  that  other  critics  might  do  well  to 
imitate.  Alone  of  all  who  have  written  against  Macaulay — of 
all,  at  least,  whom  we  have  ever  met  with — has  he  pointed  out 
that  the  disparagement  of  Macaulay's  critical  powers,  that 
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favourite  weapon  of  offence,  was  long  ago  anticipated  by  Macaulay 
himself  in  a  letter  to  Macvey  Napier,  declining  to  review 
Lockbart's  Life  of  Scott  on  those  very  grounds.  "  I  am  not  suc- 
cessful," he  wrote,  "  in  analysing  the  works  of  genius.  ...  I 
have  never  written  a  page  of  criticism  on  poetry  or  the  fine  arts 
which  I  would  not  burn  if  I  had  the  power."  For  our  own  part, 
we  are  not  ashamed  to  say  that  we  rank  Macaulay 's  critical  capa- 
city higher  than  he  himself  did.  Considering  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  were  written,  there  are  passages  in  his  essay  on 
Dryden  and  in  his  essay  on  Byron  which  we  think  he  need  have 
been  in  no  wise  ashamed  of  having  written.  But  surely  now, 
seeing  what  he  himself  has  said  on  the  subject,  it  is  time  to  lay 
aside  from  our  slings  this  particular  pebble  at  least.  Surely,  after 
so  frank  and  modest  a  confession,  to  continue  to  urge  against  him 
that  "the  reader  who  goes  to  Macaulay  for  criticism  will  be  dis- 
appointed," is  pretty  much  like  saying  that  the  customer  who  goes 
to  his  tailor  for  boots  will  be  badly  served. 

The  true  criticism  on  Macaulay  has  yet  to  be  written.  Many 
contributions  have  been  made  to  it,  no  doubt,  but  they  are  all,  or 
nearly  all,  on  the  negative  side ;  the  positive  side,  by  far  the  most 
important  part,  we  have  not  yet  got.  It  will  come  some  clay,  and 
meanwhile  Macaulay  can  well  afford  to  wait.  His  precise  place  in 
English  letters  none  of  us  can  yet  pretend  to  fix ;  but  a  place,  and 
that  no  insignificant  one,  is  assuredly  his.  "  For  every  one  who  sat 
with  him  in  private  company,  or  at  the  transaction  of  public  busi- 
ness, for  every  ten  who  have  listened  to  his  oratory  in  Parliament, 
or  on  the  hustings,  there  must  be  tens  of  thousands  whose  interest  in 
history  and  literature  he  has  awakened  and  informed  by  his  pen." 
The  man  of  whom  such  words  have  been  written — and  their  truth 
has  been  acknowledged  by  the  most  censorious  of  his  critics — can- 
not be  a  man  whose  work  the  world  will  willingly  let  die.  The 
figure  that  our  grandchildren  will  contemplate  will  be  a  very  dif- 
ferent figure  from  that  which  our  fathers  admired  ;  but  it  will  also 
be  very  different  from  the  caricature  which  this  generation  has 
seen  attempted  to  be  substituted  for  the  reality.  Not  carping  at 
and  disparaging  them  for  their  deficiencies,  but  enjoying  them  for 
the  good  that  is  in  them  with  admiration,  instruction,  and  grati- 
tude, they  will  continue  to  read  Macaulay's  works  while  they  "  let 
the  dust  deepen  on  a  thousand  Laharpes." 


THE  AJAX  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 


THE  successful  performance  of  the  Agamemnon  at  Oxford  in 
the  summer  of  1880  was  sure  to  be  the  forerunner  of  many 
similar  attempts.  It  showed  in  the  first  place  the  possibility 
of  representing  the  Greek  drama  at  all ;  and  secondly,  that  those 
works,  though  written  in  the  infancy  of  the  stage,  are  full  of 
life  and  energy,  and  capable  of  interesting  a  modern  audience. 
The  second  experiment  has  been  even  more  successful  than  the 
first,  when  we  consider  the  diliiculties  of  representing  such  a  play 
as  the  Ajax.  The  Agamemnon,  to  a  certain  extent,  plays  itself. 
The  story  is  well  known  ;  the  two  female  characters  are  each  pre- 
eminently interesting,  and  strongly  contrasted ;  the  chorus  takes 
part  in  the  action  ;  and  the  interest  is  sustained  to  the  very  end  of 
the  play.  In  the  Ajax,  on  the  contrary,  the  story  is  unfamiliar ; 
Tecmessa  is  not  placed  in  any  strong  dr  amatic  situation,  and  has 
no  passion  to  develop  except  the  afiection  of  a  wife  and  a  mother, 
and  sorrow  for  her  husband's  death  ;  the  Salaminian  sailors,  who 
form  the  chorus,  take  no  part  in  the  action,  except  in  the  two 
scenes  when  they  search  lor  Ajax  and  when  they  go  to  find  his 
body ;  and  the  interest,  to  those  who  only  read  the  play,  seems  to 
end  with  line  865,  when  Ajax  dies;  leaving  555  lines  occupied 
with  a  long  debate  about  hrs  burial.  The  pertormance  at  Cam- 
bridge, however,  showed  most  conclusively  that  this  estimate  of  the 
play  is  erroneous.  It  was  a  remarkable  vindication  of  the  power 
of  Sophocles,  that  the  attention  of  the  audience  never  flagged  during 
the  whole  of  the  two  hours  and  a  half  during  which  the  performance 
lasted.  Even  those  wholly  ignorant  of  Greek  were  profoundly 
affected  by  it,  and  came  again  and  again  to  see  it.  The  applause 
was  frequent,  spontaneous,  aud  well  timed.  The  best  passages 
seemed  to  have  a  power  of  their  own  to  make  themselves  appre- 
ciated, independent  of  the  language  in  which  they  were  written. 
Professor  J  ebb  has  pointed  out  that  the  real  title  of  the  play  is 
"  The  Death  aud  Burial  of  Ajax  "  ;  and,  from  this  point  of  view, 
the  second  part  becomes  nearly  as  interesting  as  the  first.  The 
former  is  filled  by  the  personality  of  Ajax,  the  latter  by  the  per- 
sonality of  Teucer. 

The  promoters  of  the  Cambridge  performance  were  fortunate  in 
having  a  real  theatre  at  their  disposal ;  for  St.  Andrew's  Hall  has 
been  lately  fitted  up  by  the  taste  and  liberality  of  the  present 
lessee,  Mr.  Bedlam,  with  all  the  appliances  of  a  regular  stage. 
They  were  therefore  enabled  to  mount  the  play  without  any  of 
those  make-shift  contrivances  which  so  often  mar  the  eHiect  of 
performances  which  have  to  be  given  on  stages  temporarily  erected 
in  rooms  devoted  to  other  purposes.  In  front  of  the  usual  stage, 
and  on  a  slightly  lower  level,  a  capacious  platform  or  orchestra  was 
erected  for  the  Chorus,  with  an  altar,  heaped  with  fruit 
and  flowers  in  the  centre.  This  altar  was  a  reproduction,  on  a 
reduced  scale,  of  that  still  extant  in  the  Dionysiac  theatre  at 
Athens.  Great  care  was  bestowed  on  the  proscenium.  It  repre- 
sented the  front  of  the  stage  of  a  Greek  theatre,  subdivided  by 
columns  and  pilasters  of  coloured  marbles,  and  surmounted  by  a 
pediment,  tilled  with  a  group  of  statuary,  most  ingeniously  and  ap- 
propriately designed  by  Br.  Charles  Waldstein,  to  whose  archaeo- 


logical and  dramatic  skill  the  whole  performance  owes  the  great 
success  which  it  has  undoubtedly  achieved.  The  chorus  entered 
the  orchestra  through  two  bronze  doors,  surmounted  by  bas-reliefs 
copied  from  ancient  sculptures.  The  whole  composition  was  deli- 
cately tinted  with  colour,  heightened  with  gold,  and  blue  back- 
grounds were  provided  for  the  sculptures.  The  effect  of  this 
bold  attempt  to  restore  an  ancient  system  of  decoration 
which  can  only  be  picked  out  from  fragments  here  and 
fragments  there  was  exceedingly  good;  and  the  artistic  skill 
with  which  Mr.  O'Connor  reproduced  the  archaeological  autho- 
rities submitted  to  him,  and  welded  them  into  a  harmonious 
whole,  can  hardly  be  too  highly  commended.  It  was  a  happy 
idea  to  bestow  so  much  time  and  thought  ou  the  proscenium,  for 
it  threw  a  Greek  air  over  the  surroundings  of  the  piece,  and  put 
the  spectators  into  a  proper  frame  of  mind  for  appreciating  the 
tragedy.  For  convenience  in  representation,  the  play  was  divided 
into  two  acts,  the  first  ending  with  Tecmessa's  appeal  to  the 
chorus  to  go  and  seek  for  Ajax,  and  if  possible  prevent  his  suicide. 
Each  act  was  provided  with  an  appropriate  scene,  also  the  work 
of  Mr.  O'Connor.  The  notion  of  scenery  in  connexion  with  a 
Greek  play  will  probably  appear  a  profanation  to  many ;  and, 
therefore,  on  this  subject  Dr.  Waldstein  shall  speak  for  himself. 
The  following  passage  is  extracted  from  his  preface  to  Professor 
Jebb's  admirable  prose  translation  of  the  Ajax,  which  he  most 
kindly  took  the  trouble  to  prepare  specially  for  this  represent- 
ation : — ■ 

It  is  a  widespread  but  erroneous  notion  that  the  Greek  stage  was  not  pos- 
sessed of  real  and  illusive  scenic  decoration.  This  is  true  of  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  drama,  that  is  to  saj%  the  time  of  Aeschylus.  But  the  celebrated 
painter  Apollodorus,  the  younger  contemporary  of  Sophocles,  gained  great 
esteem  in  that  class  of  painting  (o-iaaypafpla)  which  is  most  intimately 
connected  with  scene-painting  (o-KT]voypa<fila),  and  in  which  perspective 
and  all  the  principles  of  scene-painting  were  employed. 

The  time  of  the  lirst  scene  is  the  early  morning  of  a  bright  day,  when 
Athene  might  tittingly  appear  to  man.  The  place  is  the  station  of  the 
Greek  ships  on  the  coast  of  the  Troad  between  Cape  Sigeum  and  Cape 
Rhoeteum.  On  the  right  (from  the  stage)  arc  the  palisades  of  the  naval 
camp  and  the  front  of  the  tent  of  Ajax,  restored  by  means  of  indications 
contained  in  ancient  monuments.  Curtains  of  Eastern  pattern,  the  same 
in  antiquity  as  they  are  in  the  present  day,  close  the  door  of  the  tent, 
which  is  ornamented  by  the  images  of  Ajax's  tutelary  deities  and  trophies. 
On  the  left  the  Greek  ships  are  drawn  up  on  the  fhore.  In  the  left  centre 
is  an  elevation  upon  which  Athene  is  seen  standing  as  the  curtain  rises. 
In  the  background  is  the  sea  and  the  outline  of  the  mountains  seen  from 
the  supposed  site  of  the  tumulus  of  Ajax,  now  called  "  In  Tepe  Ghdu." 

In  the  second  scene  (after  the  Chorus  and  Tecmessa  have  dispersed  to 
seek  for  Ajax)  the  sky  has  clouded  aud  there  are  forebodings  of  a  coming 
storm.  The  place  is  a  lonely  waste  ou  the  sea-shore  bordered  by  rocks 
with  tropical  plants. 

These  archaeological  considerations  had  better,  we  think,  be  laid 
aside  when  the  performance  of  a  dramatic  work  is  being  taken  in 
hand.  The  conditions  of  representation  have  been  completely  altered 
since  the  Greeks  exhibited  their  plays  on  vast  stages  in  the  open 
air ;  so  vast  that  the  stature  of  the  actors  was  artificially  in- 
creased, and  their  voices  borne  to  the  spectators  through  masks 
that  were  speaking-trumpets  in  disguise.  If  we  are  to  represent 
their  plays,  we  must  do  so  in  our  own  way,  with  those  surround- 
ings and  those  arrangements — in  one  word,  with  that  stage- 
management— which  experience  has  taught  us  is  the  best  vehicle 
for  conveying  to  spectators  the  full  meaning  of  a  dramatic  work. 
It  is  surely  mere  pedantry  to  say  that  it  is  not  classical  for  actors 
to  exhibit  emotion  by  gesture.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  exists 
ample  authority,  in  the  way  of  vase-paintings  and  friezes,  for  the 
employment  of  such  gestures  by  the  ancients  ;  but,  even  were 
this  not  the  case,  we  should  advocate  their  introduction  ;  for 
without  them  the  spectators  would  fail  to  feel  the  full  force  of 
the  situations  with  which  they  are  called  upon  to  sympathize. 
How  much  more  lifelike,  for  instance,  does  the  scene  between 
Ajax  and  Tecmessa  become  when  she  is  allowed  to  come  nearer 
and  nearer  to  him,  and  at  last  to  seize  his  hand,  as  she  pleads  for 
herself  and  her  child. 

The  Cambridge  representation  was  of  remarkable  and  uniform 
excellence,  giving  evidence  not  only  of  thorough  and  patient  train- 
ing, but,  in  at  least  three  of  the  principal  performers,  of  decided 
dramatic  power.  We  are  informed  that  the  play  was  selected 
in  May  last,  and  that  the  rehearsals  commenced  at  once,  and  were 
continued  at  intervals  through  the  summer.  As  the  time  of  repre- 
sentation drew  near  they  became  more  frequent  and  more  general, 
including  the  Chorus,  heralds,  and  attendants. 
Ajax  . 

Odysseus    .  . 
Teucer        .  . 
Agamemnon  . 
Meni-hius 
l'aidagogos  . 
Messenger  . 
Chief  of  the  Chorus 


Athene 
Tecmessa 


Mr.  J.  K.  Stephen,  King's  College. 
Mr.  R.  W.  White-Thomson,  King's  College. 
Mr.  H.  J.  C.  Cust,  Trinity  College. 
Mr.  H.  J.  Ford,  Clare  College. 
Mr.  E.  Impcy,  King's  College. 
Mr.  P.  Piyor,  Trinity  College. 
Mr.  A.  Hamilton  Smith,  Trinity  College. 
Mr.  A.  C.  Benson,  King's  College. 


Mr.  E.  A.  Gardner,  Caius  College. 
Mr.  A.  R.  Macklin,  Caius  College. 


Ajax,  says  Professor  Jebb,  "  is  a  rugged  giant,  towering  above 
the  Greeks  by  his  head  and  broad  shoulders,  the  representative  of 
sinew,  and,  owing  to  his  solid  power  of  resistance,  emphatically 
'  the  bulwark '  of  the  Greeks  ;  characterized  by  sound  good  sense, 
but  apt  to  fare  ill  in  a  keen  encounter  of  wits."  We  half  suspect 
that  the  stage-manager  must  have  had  this  brilliant  description  of 
the  person  of  Ajax  in  his  mind  when  he  selected  Mr.  Stephen  for 
the  part,  so  thoroughly  did  he  realize  the  outward  appearance  of 
the  son  of  Telamon.  Few,  however,  could  have  been  prepared  for 
his  power  of  impersonating  the  varied  phases  of  the  character. 
Where  all  was  so  good,  it  is  difficult  to  select  any  special  passage 
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for  commendation.  We  would,  however,  draw  attention  to  the 
art  with  which  the  contrast  was  marked  between  the  exulting 
triumph  of  madness  and  the  sadness  of  returning  sanity,  with  the 
discovery  of  all  that  had  happened  while  the  reason  was  obscured  ; 
to  the  pathos  of  the  farewell  to  his  child ;  to  the  irony  of 
his  address  to  the  Chorus,  inducing  them  to  believe  that  he  has 
abandoned  his  idea  of  self-destruction ;  and,  lastly,  to  the  appeal 
to  Death,  just  before  he  falls  upon  his  sword,  when  he  shudders  at 
the  thought  of  the  unknown  world  he  is  about  to  enter,  and  solemnly 
bids  farewell  to  his  home.  The  part  of  Teucer  was  as  well  suited  to 
Mr.  Cust  as  that  of  Ajax  to  Mr.  Stephen.  Teucer,  as  we  have  already 
pointed  out,  fills  the  stage  during  the  second  portion  of  the 
play,  and  if  he  were  inadequate,  the  dispute  about  the  hero's 
burial  might  become  extremely  wearisome.  In  this  case,  however, 
there  was  no  danger.  From  the  moment  that  he  appeared  on  the 
stage,  uttering  the  lamentation  "Ah!  Aj  ax,  best  beloved;  ah! 
brother  whose  face  was  so  dear ;  hath  it  gone  with  thee  even  as 
the  rumour  runs?"  (we  quote  from  Mr.  Jebb's  translation),  the 
sympathies  of  the  audience  were  enlisted  on  his  side,  and  they 
took  the  keenest  interest  in  the  contest  between  him  and 
the  Atridae.  His  presence  and  bearing  stood  him  in  good 
stead ;  but  these  natural  gifts  would  have  been  of  little  avail 
without  the  pathos  of  his  grief,  the  scorn  of  his  contempt  for 
Menelaus  and  Agamemnon,  and  the  tenderness  with  which  he 
sheltered  Tecmessa  and  Eurysaces.  One  singularly  happy  bit  of 
"  business,''  as  it  is  technically  called,  deserves  special  notice. 
While  Odysseus  was  reasoning  with  Agamemnon,  Teueer  turned 
to  Tecmessa,  who  was  sitting  in  the  background,  and,  kneeling 
down,  amused  the  child  by  giving  him  an  arrow  from  his  quiver 
to  play  with,  first  breaking  oil' the  point,  that  he  might  not  hurt 
himself  with  it.  Of  the  three  principal  actors,  however,  we  have 
not  yet  mentioned  the  best.  It  is  no  disparagement  to  the  others 
to  say  that  they  were  thrown  somewhat  into  the  shade  by  the 
singular  merit  of  Mr.  Macklin's  performance  of  Tecmessa.  He 
seemed  so  wholly  to  the  manner  bom  that  it  was  difficult  to 
believe  that  he  was  not  familiar  with  the  stage  by  long  practice; 
and  his  excellence  gains  interest  from  the  fact  that  he  is  de- 
scended from  the  famous  actor  of  the  last  century,  who  played 
Shylock  with  such  consummate  skill,  and  whose  comedy,  The 
Man  of  the  World,  still  keeps  the  stage.  The  great  difficulty 
about  the  part  of  Tecmessa  is,  as  we  indicated  above,  the  ab- 
sence of  variety.  She  has  little  to  do  except  "  to  sutler  and  be 
still."  And  it.  was  in  the  power  of  doing  this  with  dignity  and 
grace  that  Mr.  Mackliu  specially  excelled.  His  features  are 
singularly  mobile,  and  during  the  scenes  between  Teucer  and  the  i 
Atridse  he  never  failed  to  mark  the  phases  of  the  dialogue  by  an 
appropriate  look  or  a  suitable  gesture.  Let  it  not  be  supposed, 
however,  that  he  was  graceful  and  nothing  more.  His  declamation 
was  admirable ;  and  the  scorn  of  the  speech  to  the  Chorus,  when 
they  suggest  that  the  Atridre  are  mocking  at  the  news  of  Ajax's 
death,  revealed  the  passion  that  underlay  a  broken-hearted  woe. 
As  to  the  remaining  actors  we  have  no  room  for  a  detailed 
criticism.  They  must  forgive  us  if  we  dismiss  them  with  the 
bare  statement  that  they  played  their  parts  carefully,  and  con- 
tributed to  the  general  effect  of  the  play.  They,  as  well  as  the  princi- 
pals, spoke  Greek  as  if  it  were  their  native  language.  The  Chorus, 
however,  deserves  special  commendation.  We  presume  that  they 
were  selected,  in  the  first  instance,  for  their  musical  rather  than 
for  their  dramatic  talent ;  but  under  the  careful  training  of  Mr. 
Thompson  and  Mr.  Yilliers  Stanford,  who  conducted  the  music 
with  his  usual  ability,  they  became  an  important  element  in  the 
action,  exhibiting  their  interest  in  what  was  passing  on  the  stage 
by  suitable  gestures  and  expressions.  The  difficult  problem  of 
singing  and  moving  at  the  same  time  was  most  successfully  solved 
in  the  Hymn  to  Pan,  where,  in  their  joy  and  hope,  they  danced 
round  the  altar  with  uplifted  arms,  and  then,  breaking  into  line, 
uttered  the  invocation  to  Zeus  upon  their  bended  knees.  The 
music,  written  by  Professor  Macfarren,  consisted  of  an  Introduc- 
tion, one  Intermezzo,  and  four  Choruses.  It  was  solid,  dignified, 
and  in  mo3t  respects  appropriate.  The  method  adopted  may 
not  be  strikingly  original ;  but,  when  we  consider  the  limita- 
tions imposed,  it  appears  wise  to  have  followed  the  general 
lines  adopted  by  Mendelssohn  in  similar  cases.  There  is  no 
opportunity  in  such  a  work  for  striking  climaxes  or  strong  points 
of  character ;  but  the  flow  of  broad  and  agreeable  melody 
was  well  sustained  and  the  actual  musical  lorm  so  cleverly 
managed,  without  being  made  obtrusive,  that  the  total  result 
appeared  as  free  from  wearisomeness  as  it  was  from  vagueness. 
Little  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  effects  by  using  the  characteristic 
scales  of  the  ancients.  In  the  second  principal  chorus  the  mode 
which  can  be  most  easily  assimilated  with  modern  harmonic 
music  was  employed  to  a  certain  extent ;  in  all  other  respects  the 
melodic  forms  were  quite  naturally  modern.  The  band  was 
small,  but  well  chosen  with  the  view  of  obtaining  what  may  be 
held  to  be  characteristic  effects  of  tone,  the  flute  and  the  harp 
being  brought  into  prominence,  and  considering  how  slight  the 
resources  were  in  this  respect,  the  fulness  of  sound  produced  was 
surprisingly  good.  The  numbers  we  liked  best  were  the  Introduction, 
the  Chorus  to  Pan — which  the  audience  welcomed  with  loud  and 
prolonged  applause — and  the  final  funeral  march,  to  the  sound  of 
which  the  body  of  Ajax  is  slowly  borne  from  the  stage,  followed 
by  Tecmessa,  Eurysaces,  and  Teucer.  On  the  whole,  the  result  was 
thoroughly  satisfactory,  and  when  we  consider  the  enormous 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  musical  treatment  of  the  subject,  the 
Professor  must  be  held  to  have  done  much  honour  both  to  himself 
and  the  subject  by  his  work.    Lastly,  it  would  be  wrong  not  to 


mention,  in  connexion  with  a  University  which  has  lately 
elevated  Classical  Archaeology  into  a  subject  for  special  study, 
and  possesses  two  distinguished  archaeologists,  Dr.  Waldstein 
and  Professor  Colvin,  that  the  dresses  and  armour  were  most 
appropriate.  They  were  all  copied,  we  believe,  from  ancient 
authorities,  chiefly  statues  and  vase  paintings  of  the  time  of 
Sophocles,  representing  scenes  from  the  Homeric  poems. 


THE  CATTLE  SHOW. 

THE  Cattle  Show  this  year  is  in  every  respect  excellent ;  the 
number  of  beasts  exhibited  is  larger  than  at  any  show  of  the 
past  ten  years,  and  with  a  single  exception  the  number  in  each 
class  is  also  larger.  The  quality,  moreover,  is  as  good  as  at  any 
former  show,  if  not  better.  Happily  just  now  there  is  no  cattle 
disease  to  prohibit  the  sending  of  animals  which  had  been  ex- 
hibited at  Birmingham  and  elsewhere  to  the  Agricultural  Hall  at 
Islingtou,  and  the  opportunity  has  been  largely  taken.  There  are 
more  animals  than  usual  at  this  Show  that  have  ahead  y  been 
exhibited,  and  the  result  is  a  rare  excellence.  The  number  of 
animals  previously  exhibited,  and  the  recurrence  again  and  again 
of  the  same  names  as  prizetakers,  have  been  cited  as  a  reproach 
against  the  Show,  but  as  it  seems  to  us,  unjustly.  To  rear  an 
animal  for  exhibition  at  the  Smithfield  Club  Show  is  a  very  costly 
and  a  very  risky  business.  There  would  be  no  chance  of  a  prize 
unless  the  beast  were  of  good  breed,  and  it  has  to  be  cared  for  from 
its  very  birth  with  an  attention  and  an  expense  that  few  can  afford. 
When  the  time  for  exhibition  comes,  too,  there  is  the  risk  of  in- 
fection— often  a  very  serious  risk.  And,  after  all,  there  is  the 
chance  that  no  prize  may  be  won.  In  the  nature  of  things  the 
number  of  exhibitors  must  be  small,  and  the  business  must  fall 
into  the  hands  of  professional  exhibitors,  strictly  so  called,  and  of 
wealthy  patrons  of  agriculture.  It  may  be  said  that  farmers 
would  be  rewarded  for  the  trouble  of  exhibiting,  and  doubtless 
the  breeder  who  is  wealthy  enough  and  skilful  enough  to  improve 
the  breed  of  his  flocks  and  herds  would  receive  compensation  in 
the  prestige  he  would  acquire  and  the  high  prices  his  animals 
would  fetch ;  but  the  exhibitor  who  is  not  also  a  breeder  would 
hardly  be  paid  pecuniarily  for  the  cost,  trouble,  and  risk  of  ex- 
hibiting. A  more  serious  objection  is  that  cattle  shows,  as  at 
present  conducted,  do  not  answer  the  great  object  for  which  they 
are  intended.  The  English  cattle-farmer  and  the  English  flock- 
master  have  an  immense  advantage  over  foreign  competitors,  and 
yet  importation  of  live  stock  and  dead  meat  is  constantly  increas- 
ing. In  spite  of  the  economic  doctrine  that  demand  will  call 
forth  supply  from  the  quarter  where  it  can  be  most  cheaply  pro- 
duced, the  supply  of  cattle  from  the  United  Kingdom  has  for 
years  been  falling  more  and  more  behind  the  demand.  This 
would,  perhaps,  be  of  less  importance  if  the  quality  of  our  cattle 
was  constantly  improving,  but  we  question  whether  in  reality  it 
is.  No  doubt  English  breeds  of  cattle  are  superior  to  foreign,  and 
indeed  the  great  cattle-farmers  of  other  countries  come  to  Eng- 
land for  the  best  breeds.  But,  taking  the  whole  of  the  United 
Kingdom  together,  it  certainly  cannot  be  said  that  our  cattle  are 
of  prime  quality.  The  improvement  in  the  breed  is  continuous  ; 
but  it  is  very  slow,  and  is  not  compensating  for  the  falling  off  in 
the  supply.  For  the  grave  matter  is,  that  there  has  been  a  falling 
off  in  the  home  supply  of  meat.  Between  1S71  and  1882  the 
total  acreage  under  pasture  in  England,  AVales,  and  Scotland  in- 
creased 2,386,000  acres ;  but  the  number  of  sheep  decreased 
2,800,000,  while  the  number  of  cattle  increased  only  470,000, 
and  the  number  of  pigs  barely  10,800.  In  eleven  years,  therefore, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  in  the  cattle  and  pigs  has  been 
quite  trifling,  while  the  decrease  in  the  sheep  is  very  serious.  And 
this  is  in  Great  Britain  alone.  If  we  were  to  add  Ireland,  the 
matter  would  appear  still  worse. 

It  is  quite  true  that  cattle  disease  of  various  kinds  has  prevailed 
in  the  country  during  the  greater  part  of  these  eleven  years,  and 
that  this  accounts  to  some  extent  for  the  falling  off  we  have  been 
noting.  It  is  also  true  that  the  seasons  have  been  very  unfavour- 
able. The  constant  wet,  more  particularly  of  1879,  caused  a  rot 
in  sheep,  to  which  is  partly  attributable  the  diminution  shown  above. 
But,  after  all,  this  is  only  showing  that  our  agriculture  is  yet  in  that 
backward  state  when  it  is  affected  by  eveiy  adverse  condition  of 
the  weather.  Were  our  agriculture  as  advanced  as  are  our  manu- 
factures, it  would  be  impossible  for  cattle-disease  to  ravage  our 
flocks  and  herds  as  it  has  done  lately ;  and  it  would  be  still  more 
impossible  for  bad  weather  to  have  played  havoc  as  it  did.  The 
real  fault  is  in  our  system  of  farming.  Our  farmers  still  carry 
on  their  business  too  much  as  their  fathers  and  grandfathers 
before  them  had  done.  More  particularly  the  throwing  of 
arable  land  into  grass,  which  is  shown  by  the  enormous  in- 
crease in  the  pasturage  during  the  past  eleven  years,  is  really 
a  retrograde  step.  Were  the  mixed  system  universal,  our 
farmers  would  be  better  able  to  contend  against  foreign  com- 
petition. By  the  mixed  system  we  mean  combined  tillage  and 
pasturage.  Where  vast  tracts  of  land  are  laid  down  in  permanent 
grass,  there  is  not  enough  of  manure  produced  to  keep  up  the 
quality  of  the  soil,  and  there  is  not  enough  of  labour  employed  to 
supply  the  defect  from  foreign  sources.  But  where  a  mixed 
system  of  rotation  of  crops  is  in  practice,  and  no  portion  of  the 
farm  is  allowed  to  get  out  of  condition,  permanent  pasture  is 
restricted  or  disappears  altogether,  and  fields  are  alternately 
ploughed  up  and  laid  down  in  artificial  grasses.    In  some  cases 
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■we  doubt  whether  it  would  not  be  better  or.  the  part  of  the 
farmer  to  confine  himself  entirely  to  tillage  and  house  his  cattle  as 
he  does  his  horses.  When  cattle  are  exposed  to  the  inclemencies 
of  the  weather  throughout  the  year,  they  must  seriously  sutler, 
and  even  when  they  are  left  out  at  night  during  the  spring 
and  summer,  they  cannot  be  in  the  highest  perfection.  Our 
farmers,  in  short,  have  followed  routine  too  servilely,  trusting 
too  much  to  the  advantage  they  possess  in  their  proximity  to  the 
market.  But  routine  in  these  days  will  not  pay  in  agriculture 
any  more  than  in  manufactures,  and  proximity  to  the  market  is 
giving  less  and  less  advantage.  Our  immense  mercantile  marine 
is  steadily  reducing  freights,  and  making  it  possible  to  import 
cattle  and  dead  meat  at  prices  that  a  few  years  ago  would  have 
been  thought  impossible.  And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  the  freights 
fall  lowest  when  trade  is  worst — that  is,  at  the  very  times  when 
farmei'3  are  least  able  to  bear  the  competition.  When  trade  is  very 
good,  and  cargoes  of  all  kinds  are  easily  obtained,  shipowners  keep 
up  freights  ;  but  when  trade  becomes  bad,  and  cargoes  consequently 
scarce,  shipowners  reduce  freights  to  get  business,  and  they 
specially  lay  themselves  out  for  live  cattle  and  dead  meat.  We  saw 
this  in  1879,  and  we  shall  see  it  again  whenever  trade  becomes 
depressed.  Moreover,  our  great  Railway  Companies  carry  imported 
live  stock  and  meat  cheaper  than  home  cattle  or  meat.  .  It  was  one 
of  the  grievances  of  the  farmers  which  led  to  the  appointment 
of  the  Railway  Rates  and  Fares  Committee,  that  the  railways  car- 
ried agricultural  produce  from  the  seaports  to  the  great  towns  at 
much  lower  rates  than  they  carried  home  produce.  The  fact  was 
admitted  by  the  railways,  and  indeed  could  not  be  disputed  ;  and 
the  Committee  has  reported  that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  interfere 
with  the  discretion  of  the  Railway  Companies  in  this  matter.  The 
farmers,  then,  apparently  must  make  up  their  minds  that  the  cost 
of  carriage  to  England  will  go  on  steadily  falling,  and  that  the 
advantage  given  them  by  proximity  to  the  market  will  thus  grow 
less  and  less.  And,  if  they  are  to  hold  their  own  against  foreign 
competition,  they  must  brace  themselves  up  to  improve  their  agri- 
cultural methods.  Nor  can  they  trust,  as  we  have  said  above,  to 
the  superiority  of  breed  or  to  higher  farming.  A  foreign  farmer 
can  avail  himself  of  all  the  improvements  in  breed  effected  here 
in  England.  Every  day,  as  we  know,  American  farmers  buy 
sires  and  dams  in  England  to  breed.  And  how  successfully  they 
have  done  this  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  American  dead  meat  has 
been  sold  habitually  in  our  butchers'  shops  as  Scotch  beef  without 
recognition  by  the  consumer ;  indeed,  how  little  superior  English 
cattle  are  to  foreign  cattle  is  proved  by  prices  in  the  cattle 
market. 

Some  of  our  daily  contemporaries  have  remarked  both  of  the 
Birmingham  and  the  Islington  Shows  that  they  bear  little  trace 
of  agricultural  depression.  This,  as  we  observed  above,  is  a 
necessary  result  of  the  costliness  and  risks  attending  cattle  ex- 
hibition. Those  wTho  send  animals  to  the  Agricultural  Hall  are 
able  to  bear  losses  without  showing  any  signs  of  them  ;  but  that 
does  not  disprove  the  existence  of  agricultural  depression.  It  is 
worth  the  while  of  the  Sinithfield  Club  to  consider  whether  in 
regard  to  their  exhibitions  they  have  been  moving  in  the  right 
direction.  It  is  quite  true  that,  although  the  exhibitors,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  must  belong  to  the  wealthy  classes, 
yet  the  influence  of  the  Shows  extends  through  all  classes 
of  our  farmers,  and  tends  to  give  a  special  direction  to  our 
system  of  farming.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  then,  that  the  Shows 
have  tended  to  improve  the  breed  of  our  cattle  and  the  methods 
of  feeding.  But  whether  they  have  guided  our  farmers  to  the 
best  modes  of  cattle  farming  is  a  question  worthy  ot  con- 
sideration. As  we  have  just  seen,  our  cattle  supply  does  not 
increase,  while  the  demand  is  constantly  and  largely  growing. 
Nor  is  the  quality  of  our  cattle  so  much  superior  to  that  of  foreign 
cattle  as  it  ought  to  be  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Is  it 
not  possible,  then,  that  the  Smithfield  Club  may  have  been  holding 
up  an  example  which  it  was  impossible  for  the  farmers  gene- 
rally to  follow  ?  Or  is  it  that  the  example  itself  pointed 
in  a  wrong  direction  ?  There  is  no  reason  why  English  farmers 
should  not  hold  their  own  against  foreign  competition,  just  as 
Englishmen  do  in  every  other  department  of  industry.  But  to  do 
so  they  must  act  on  the  same  principles  as  traders  generally  do. 
They. must  inform  their  minds,  they  must  improve  their  methods, 
and  they  must  conduct  their  business  upon  businesslike  principles. 
The  change,  it  is  quite  true,  must  be  effected  by  the  farmers  them- 
selves, but  at  the  same  time  the  lead  must  be  taken  by  some  one,  and 
who  so  fit  to  take  it  as  the  Smithfield  Club  ?  We  do  not  suggest 
that  they  should  give  up  their  Shows,  for  that  does  not  appear  ne- 
cessary. But  they  should  supplement  them  by  other  measures 
calculated  to  give  the  right  direction  to  English  farming,  so  as  to 
enable  English  farmers  to  take  a  position  similar  to  that  taken  by 
English  manufacturers  and  English  shipowners. 


THE  GROSVENOR  GALLERY. 
1. 

A MORE  than  ordinary  gloom  hung  over  the  "  private " 
view  of  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  on  Saturday  last,  and  it  was 
not  till  Monday  morning  came,  with  its  pleasant  sunshine,  that 
any  one  could  know  that  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  has  been 
hung  witt  ^he  most  interesting  and  at  the  same  time  pleasing 
exhibition  of  pictures  it  has  ever  held ;  and  that,  whether 
from  the  skill  with  which  they  are  arranged  or  the  intrinsic 


excellence  of  the  paintings  themselves,  the  reputation  of  both 
the  artists  represented  will  be  increased  instead  of  suffering 
from  the  trial  of  being  hung  together.  Some  of  us  are  old 
enough  to  remember  a  good  many  similar  gatherings.  There 
was  Mr.  Madox  Brown's,  for  instance,  which  cannot  have  helped 
the  artist's  fame.  There  was  the  Landseer  exhibition,  which  cer- 
tainly damaged  the  reputation  of  the  great  animal-painter,  showing 
as  it  did  a  steady  deterioration  extending  over  many  years.  There 
was  a  great  typical  assemblage  of  John  Philip's  works  at  South 
Kensington,  which  resulted,  though  the  critics  of  the  day  praised 
everything  indiscriminately,  in  an  immediate  fall  in  the  money 
value  of  the  next  few  Philips  sold  at  Christie's.  The  Mason  exhi- 
bition at  the  Burlington  Club  and  the  Walker  and  Pinwell 
exhibitions  in  Bond  Street  were  more  successful,  and  the  public 
soon  recognized  the  really  superior  art  submitted  to  their  judg- 
ment. On  the  whole,  there  is  not  so  much  "  Philistinism  "  abroad 
as  some  people  would  have  us  believe.  True,  we  have  not  many 
great  artists  among  us,  but  those  we  have  cannot  complain  of 
want  of  appreciation  at  their  just  value ;  and  a  little  day- 
light showed  that,  in  exhibiting  together  more  than  a  hundred 
of  the  lamented  Cecil  Lawson's  landscapes,  his  genius  was 
made  more  apparent,  and  the  sense  of  the  loss  we  have  sustained 
more  heavy.  The  pictures  by  Mr.  Alma  Tadema,  so  far  from 
killing  each  other,  set  each  other  off;  and  afford  a  rare  example 
of  an  artist  who,  from  the  earliest  effort  here  shown  to  the  hardly 
dry  canvas  of  this  year,  has  improved  step  by  step  from  a  standard 
originally  so  high  that,  had  he  never  gone  further,  most  critics 
would  have  been  well  content.  There  are,  of  course,  some  few 
works  of  the  artist's  boyhood,  such  as  "  The  Bargain  "  (3),  painted 
in  i860;  and  "  Clotilde  at  the  Tomb  of  her  Grandchildren"  (7), 
painted  as  far  back  as  1858,  which  show  little  besides  great 
promise,  but  both  of  which  contain  points  of  the  highest  excel- 
lence, and  only  fail  in  completeness.  Putting  aside  these  youthful 
efforts,  we  come  to  a  solid  and  somewhat  darkly-toned  picture, 
finished  in  1866,  "  Agrippina  with  the  Ashes  of  Germanicus " 
(17),  of  which  it  may  safely  be  said  that  it  shows  a  vigour  of 
design,  a  harmony  of  colour,  a  correctness  of  drawing,  a  fulness 
of  difficult  and  delicate  detail  which  leave  little  to  be  desired. 
We  are  inclined  to  look  on  this  great  work  as  marking  the  turning- 
point  in  the  artist's  career.  He  was  now  no  longer  a  learner.  The 
influence  of  Leys  and  his  other  teachers  had  been  thoroughly  felt, 
and  henceforth  Mr.  Tadema  was  his  own  master,  in  everv  sense. 
The  dignity  of  the  expression  is  matched  by  the  simple  elements 
of  the  scale  of  colour,  while  the  depth  of  the  shadows  is  not  too 
great  to  leave  room  for  a  subtle  delicacy  of  contrast.  Mr.  Tadema 
has  progressed  since  1866,  but  had  he  rested  at  the  point  here  r ' 
tained,  he  would  still  have  been  a  great  artist. 

Of  the  later  works  of  this  period,  the  "  Egyptian  at  his  Door- 
way "  (16),  painted  in  the  previous  year,  and  "Catiline"  (23), 
painted  a  little  later,  do  not  show  the  same  vigour.  The  Egyptian 
has  not  the  finish  we  find  in  Mr.  Tadema's  subsequent  pictures ; 
some  of  the  details  are  archseologically  incorrect ;  and  the  picture 
is  chiefly  interesting  as  marking,  with  the  still  less  pleasing 
"  Egyptians  Three  Thousand  Years  Ago  "  (38),  the  beginning 
of  a  series  of  subjects  relating  to  the  Egypt  of  the  past, 
which  culminated  in  the  "  Death  of  the  Firstborn"  (49),  painted 
in  1872,  in  which  the  artist  displays,  besides  knowledge  of  the 
antiquarian  and  historical  unities,  a  force  of  pathos,  helped  by 
the  admirable  arrangement  of  light  and  shade,  which  cannot  be 
surpassed.  Intermediate  between  this  a.nd  the  "Egyptian  at 
the  Doorway"  are  two  compositions,  "The  Mummy"  (26)  and 
"  A  Widow  "  (37),  which  show  a  similar  acquaintance  with 
Egyptology,  and  display,  but  in  a  less  degree,  the  power  of 
fixing  attention  by  giving  a  modern  pathetical  interest  to 
a  subject  so  far  removed  from  the  sympathies  of  the  present. 
The  mastery  of  details  displayed  in  these  Egyptian  pictures,  of 
which  there  .are  several  others  in  the  Gallery,  is  the  more  re- 
markable because  it  is  understood  that  Mr.  Tadema  has  never 
visited  Egypt,  and  has  had  to  rely  on  sheer  hard  work  in  an  out  of 
the  way  field  for  the  truthfulness  and  accuracy  of  the  result. 
Of  this  "  power  of  taking  pains,"  which  is  one  of  Mr.  Tadema's 
claims  to  true  genius,  these  early  examples  give  us  an  earnest, 
abundantly  redeemed  by  his  subsequent 'triumphs  in  a  different 
walk  of  historical  art;  but  we  have  dwelt  upon  them,  both  on  ac- 
count of  their  interesting  character,  and  also  because  they  seem 
at  the  present  day  to  offer  so  excellent  an  example  to  the  rising 
generation  of  artists.  No  young  painter  can  hope  to  excel  who 
will  not,  like  Mr.  Tadema,  study  to  make  his  work,  however 
humble,  complete  in  itself.  We  have,  in  the  annual  exhibitions 
so  much  that  is  ignorant,  careless,  half  thought  out,  as  well  as 
half  finished,  that,  trite  as  it  may  seem,  the  moral  should  be  in- 
sisted upon  over  and  over  again  by  any  one  who  has  a  care  for  the 
future  of  English  art.  If  we  look  back  to  "  The  Bargain,"  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken,  we  can  see  the  same  influence  at 
work.  Two  women  are  engaged  in  chaffering  over  a  secondhand 
woollen  garment.  Behind  them  is  a  brick  wall.  No  one  can  mis- 
take the  garment.  It  is,  in  Scotch  phrase,  "  Oo',  a'  00',  a'  ae  00'," 
and  nothing  else ;  and  the  bricks  in  the  background  are  bricks  and 
nothing  else,  and  show  the  same  painstaking  fidelity  to  nature 
which  is  displayed  in  many  a  later  picture  where  marble  and 
mosaics  are  treated  with  similar  success.  It  will  be  time  enough, 
later  on  to  enter  into  a  more  detailed  review  of  Sir.  Tadema's 
works.  So  far  we  have  only  referred  to  the  esyly  efforts  of  his 
pencil.  Faults  may  be  fouvd — and  will,  no  doubt,  be  found — for 
he  is  a  very  prolific  artist ;  and,  judged  alone  by  his  own  highest 
standard,  he  has  not  always  been  fully  successful.    But  we  may 
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reiterate  what  we  have  already  asserted,  that  this  exhibition  will 
add  to  his  reputation  in  almost  every  respect. 

The  same  qualities  appear  in  Mr.  Lawson's  work,  though  in  so 
different  a  style  of  art.  Plere  the  care  and  trouble  taken  to 
ensure  truthfulness  are  equally  apparent.  Mr.  Lawson  painted  a 
cloud  or  a  shower  as  Mr.  Tadema  paints  a  pavement  or  a  bench. 
Yet  with  this  faithfulness,  we  had  almost  said  servility,  there  is  in 
even  the  slightest  sketch  an  insight,  a  poetry — no  other  phrase  will 
fit  the  case — which  show  that  the  artist  was  able  to  seize  not  the 
outward  aspect  of  the  scene  alone,  but  the  inward  spirit,  the  spirit 
which  makes  Longfellow's  "  Rainy  Day "  affecting,  and  which 
reaches  almost  its  highest  expression  in  Tennyson's"  Break,  break, 
break."  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  the  influence  of  joyous,  sunny 
weather  in  such  a  picture  as  "  A  Song  of  Summer"  (177),  with  the 
blue  distance  fading  into  the  sky,  by  a  series  of  imperceptibly 
graduated  tones  that  show  such  an  eye  for  colour  and  for  delicate 
perceptions  of  atmospheiic  eff  ect  as  to  mark  the  highest  intuition 
accompanied  by  the  most  profound  knowledge.  The  pictures  are 
in  many  cases  hung  close  to  the  sketches  through  which  they 
were  gradually  and  slowly  elaborated.  Over  and  over  again  the 
same  cloud  form  is  attempted,  its  perspective,  its  aerial  effect,  its 
colour  being  successively  given,  till  at  length  the  duly  subordinated 
picture  is  composed  in  its  full  completeness.  It  is  sad  to  think  what 
heights  of  landscape-painting  Lawson  might  have  reached  had  he 
been  spared  even  a  few  months  longer.  In  our  first  cursory  glance 
at  the  present  exhibition  it  will  be  sufficient  to  notice  this  single 
point.  The  very  latest  works  are  the  best.  Nothing  he  ever  pro- 
duced excelled  "  Wharfedale"  (143),  painted  only  the  year  before 
last;  while  in  the  "Storm  Cloud — West  Lyn,  North  Devon"  (139), 
painted  this  very  year,  there  are  qualities  which  show  that  to  the 
last  the  lamented  artist's  hand  was  growing  in  skill,  his  mind 
in  knowledge,  and  his  eye  in  rapidity  and  accuracy  of  glance. 
Some  of  Lawson's  admirers  will  prefer  his  twilight  and  moonlight 
effects,  some  his  sunsets  and  thunder-showers  ;  but,  with  a  certain 
mannerism,  of  which  he  was  gradually  shaking  himself  free,  and 
which  makes  it  impossible  to  mistake  his  work  for  that  of  any 
other  artist,  no  impartial  critic  will  deny  that  in  expressing  two 
qualities— the  sweet  simplicity,  or  the  more  imposing  majesty, 
of  nature — he  was  equally  at  ease,  equally  powerful,  and  equally 
poetic. 


IOLANTHE. 

"'  OIR,'  said  Mr.  Milestone,  'you  will  have  the  goodness  to 
k3  make  a  distinction  between  the  picturesque  and  the 
beautiful.'  '  Will  I  ?  '  said  Sir  Patrick,  '  och  !  but  I  won't.  For 
what  is  beautiful?  That  which  pleases  the  eye.  And  what 
pleases  the  eye  ?  Tints  variously  broken  and  blended.  Now  tiuts 
variously  broken  and  blended  constitute  the  picturesque.'  '  Allow 
me,'  said  Mr.  Gall.  '  1  distinguish  the  picturesque  and  the  beauti- 
ful, and  I  add  to  them,  in  the  laying  out  of  grounds,  a  third  and 
distinct  character  which  I  call  unexpectedness.'  '  Pray,  sir,'  said 
Mr.  Milestone,  'by  what  name  do  you  distinguish  this  character 
when  a  person  walks  round  the  grounds  for  the  second  time  ?  "' 

As  Mr.  Gall  (in  Peacock's  earliest  novel,  Headlong  Hall)  spoke 
of  his  method  in  laying  out  grounds,  so  might  Mr.  Gilbert  speak 
of  his  method  in  laying  out  comic  or  "  fairy  "  opera  books  to  be 
set  to  music  by  Air.  Sullivan.  Unexpectedness  is  of  the  essence  of 
Mr.  Gilbert's  humour  in  the  Bab  Ballads,  in  Trial  by  Jury,  in  The 
Sorcerer,  and  in  the  works  of  Messrs.  Sullivan  and  Gilbert  which 
have  followed  The  Sorcerer.  The  notion  running  through  them 
all  was  summed  up  in  the  title  of  one  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  less  popular 
works  Topseyturveydom.  It  might  be  called,  in  fact,  au  applica- 
tion in  a  novel  and  ingenious  way  of  the  spirit  of  incongruity  which 
underlies  true  pantomime,  which  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the 
dreary  stuff  which  is  too  often  foisted  off  upon  a  patient  public 
nowadays  under  the  name.  At  its  best  the  fooling  derived  from 
Mr.  Gilbert's  original  humour  is  very  gracious  fooling.  The 
idea,  or  the  germ  of  the  idea,  is,  as  we  have  said,  to  be  found 
in  things  older  than  Mr.  Gilbert's  own  Bab  Ballads.  It  exists,  for 
instance,  in  the  rehearsal  scene  of  The  Critic ;  and  its  existence 
there  has  never,  within  our  recollection,  been  properly  recognized. 
The  scene  has  been  played  as  if  the  actors  saw  all  the  fun  of  it, 
and  thus  all  the  true  fun  has  been  taken  out  of  it.  Mr.  Gilbert, 
who  very  probably  had  no  thought  of  The  Critic  when  he  first  hit 
upon  his  particular  scheme  of  humour,  saw  that  the  true  fun  of 
incongruous  words  and  actions  represented  on  the  stage  lay  in 
their  being  delivered  and  given  with  a  seeming  of  absolute  uncon- 
sciousness, with  an  air  of  their  being  in  the  realm  of  everyday 
occurrences.  In  fact,  to  borrow  a  trope  from  science,  he  prac- 
tically invented  the  scheme  of  putting  apparently  ordinary  people 
of  the  present  day  into  space  of  four  dimensions,  and  making 
them  behave  as  if  there  was  nothing  odd  in  it.  To  take  a 
good  instance,  nothing  can  be  more  charming  than  the  words,  which 
we  quote  from  memory,  of  the  Captain  of  H.M.S.  Tina/ore's 
reply  to  Dick  Deadeye.  "  Captain,"  says  Dick,  "  I've  come  to  give 
you  warning."  "  Indeed,"  replies  the  Captain,  seriously ;  "  do  you, 
then,  propose  to  leave  the  Royal  Navy  ?  "  This,  it  will  be 
admitted,  has  whatever  charm  of  humour  can  be  got  from  the 
quality  of  unexpectedness,  and  is  thoroughly  funny,  not  only  for 
the  moment,  but  also  in  moments  of  after-recollection. 

The  same  spirit  has  been  carried  through  all  the  opera  books 
which  Mr.  Gilbert  has  written  for  Mr.  Sullivan's  .scores  with 
more  or  less  success.     It  is  a  kind  of  humour  which,  of  its 


nature,  can  hardly  be  kept  up  at  continued  high  pressure ; 
there  must  be  moments  when  the  fun  flags,  when  original  in- 
vention has  to  make  way  for  more  or  less  artistic  vamping'; 
but,  on  the  whole,  Mr.  Gilbert's  working  of  his  vein  has  been 
eminently  clever  and  successful.  But  besides  the  danger  com- 
mon to  every  writer  who  is  tempted  to  work  too  much  in 
one  groove,  there  is  also  present  in  this  case  in  a  marked  de- 
gree the  danger  by  the  pointing  out  of  which  Mr.  Milestone 
annoyed  Mr.  Gall.  Unexpectedness  is,  no  doubt,  a  rare  grace ; 
but  when  a  person  has  walked  round  the  grounds,  not  for  a 
second,  but  for  a  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  time,  one  may  indeed 
wonder  by  what  name  to  distinguish  this  character.  The  author, 
one  may  conceive,  is  not  unconscious  of  the  danger  of  his  unex- 
pectedness being  by  this  time  more  or  less  expected,  and  tries  to 
get  round  the  difficulty  by  becoming  yet  more  daring  in  the  way 
of  semi-graceful,  semi-grotesque  fantasy.  It  is  only  fair  to  say 
that  there  are  in  Iolanthe  passages  excellent  both  in  fantastic 
grace  aud  in  clever  grotesqueness.  But  they  are  too  few  and 
far  between  ;  there  is  too  much  that  is  laboured  and  uninventive 
in  the  much  longer  and  more  frequent  passages  which  lead  up  to 
them ;  it  is  too  evident  that,  for  the  moment  at  least,  the 
peculiar  method  of  humour  is  more  or  less  "  played  out."  For 
instance,  in  a  dialogue  between  Strephon,  the  betrothed  of  Phyllis, 
a  ward  in  Chancery,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Strephon  asserts 
that  "  chorussed  Nature  "  bids  him  take  his  love ;  and  the  Lord 
Chancellor  replies  that  his  difficulty  is  "  that  at  present  there's  no 
evidence  before  the  Court  that  chorussed  Nature  has  interested 
herself  in  the  matter." 

Strephon.  No  evidence !  You  have  my  word  for  it.  I  tell  you  that  she 
bade  me  take  my  love. 

Loan  Chancellor.  Ah  !  but,  my  good  sir,  you  mustn't,  tell  us  what 
she  told  you — it's  not  evidence. 

This  serves  its  purpose  of  raising  a  laugh ;  but  it  is  impossible 
not  to  remember  the  saying  reported  of  Dickens  concerning  "  Mrs. 
Brown."  We  certainly  have  heard  something  very  like  it  before  ; 
and  it  may  well  be  that  the  laugh  is  due  to  the  friendly  recog- 
nition of  Mr.  Gilbert's  wisdom  in  borrowing  Mr.  Justice 
Stareleigh's  wisdom  by  readers  and  admirers  of  Dickens.  Again, 
the  Fairy  Queen,  addressing  the  sentry  on  guard  outside  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  says  to  him,  "  You're  a  very  fine  fellow, 
Sir  " ;  and  he  replies,  "  I  am  generally  admired."  This,  with  a 
meaning  having  reference  to  the  late  campaign  read  into  it,  raises 
a  storm  of  applause ;  but  reduced  to  its  real  value  it  is  a  very 
slight  and  by  no  means  very  brilliant  variant  on  a  similar  remark  and 
reply  in  H.M.S.  Pinafore.  Other  instances  to  a  like  effect  might 
be  quoted  as  an  example  of  the  danger  of  running  a  joke  to  death, 
and  perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  "  he  was  scant  of  a  jest"  who  re- 
sorted to  the  device  adopted  in  the  following  lines: — 

Fairies.    Your  lordly  style 

Will  quickly  quench 
With  base  canaille — 
Peers.         (That  word  is  French  !) 

Fairies.    Distinction  ebbs 
Before  a  herd 
Of  vulgar  plebs  ! 
Peers.    (A  Latin  word.) 

Fairies.    'Twill  fill  with  joy 

And  madness  stark 
The  01  7roXXoi ! 
Peers.    (A  Greek  remark.) 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Gilbert  has  his  answer,  if  not  his  excuse. 
His  hearers,  or  many  of  them,  greet  with  enthusiasm,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  the  bluutest  and  most  oft-repeated  jests  and 
pass  unnoticed  such  an  engaging  turn  of  humour  as  is  found  in 
Strephon's  reply  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  "  really  does  not  see, 
how  so  young  a  girl  could  be,  the  mother  of  a  man  of  five-and- 
twenty."  "  My  Lord,"  cries  Strephon, "  of  evidence  I  have  no  dearth 
— she  is — has  been — my  mother  from  my  birth  !  "  Here,  however, 
Mr.  Temple,  who,  for  the  most  part,  shows  a  full  enough  appreciation 
of  the  gravely  burlesque  humour  both  of  writer  and  composer, 
faila  to  give  due  emphasis  either  to  the  words  or  to  the  music, 
which  here,  as  in  many  other  pleasing  passages  of  the  work, 
catches  the  true  spirit  of  parody  of  grand  opera  more  than  Mr. 
Sullivan  has  chosen  or  cared  to  catch  it  since  the  days  of  The 
Sorcerer.  This  is  apparent,  not  only  in  various  concerted  pieces, 
but  also  in  the  recitatives,  which  are  written  with  far  more  wit 
in  this  sense,  and  more  care  than  they  have  been  for  the  most  part 
in  the  works  intervening  between  The  Sorcerer  and  Iolanthe. 
Another  extremely  good  piece  of  writing  in  another  method  is  the 
Sentry's  Song  at  the  opening  of  the  second  act,  the  final  "  Fal 
la  la"  of  which  is  justly  dwelt  upon  with  admiration  by  the 
Times,  which  goes  on,  also  justly,  to  "site"  (sic)  the  pizzicato 
accompaniment  to  Lilia's  and  Celia's  music  as  a  piece  of  graceful 
instrumentation.  Here  and  there,  no  doubt,  Mr.  Sullivan  goes 
back  upon  old  themes,  but  he  goes  back  upon  them  cleverly  and 
gracefully ;  and,  as  we  have  said,  there  seems  more  purpose  in  his 
scoring  than  there  has  lately  been.  Its  great  superiority  to  the 
words  which  are  its  occasion  is  evident  enough. 

Our  readers  are,  by  this  time,  familiar  enough  with  the  story  of 
Iolanthe,  and  no  doubt  many  of  them  will  have  observed  that  in 
the  first  act  Mr.  Gilbert  starts  an  idea  which  in  his  hands  seems 
promising  enough,  and  never  makes  anything  of  it  afterwards. 
Strephon,  the  son  of  a  "  mixed  marriage "  between  a  fairy  and 
a  mortal  (who  turns  out  to  be  the  Lord  Chancellor  himself),  is  a 
fairy  to  the  waist  and  a  mortal  below  it.  "  What's  the  use,"  he 
asks,  "  of  being  half  a  fairy  ?    My  body  can  creep  through  a  key- 
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hole  ;  but  what's  the  good  of  that  when  my  legs  are  left  kicking 
behind  ?  I  can  make  myself  invisible  down  to  the  waist,  but 
that's  of  no  use  when  my  legs  remain  exposed  to  view."  Here  is 
a  notion  which  seems  as  if  it  might  be  funny  enough  under  Mr. 
Gilbert's  treatment ;  but  literally  nothing  comes  of  it,  except  that 
Phyllis,  when  she  learns  that  Strephon  is,  in  his  upper  half,  a 
fairy,  "prods  him  with  her  lingers,"  and  says,  "  Dear  me  !  there  is 
nothiDg  to  show  it."  Again,  it  is  a  feeble  and  a  questionable 
humour  which  relies  for  the  effect  of  many  japes  upon  the  fact 
of  the  representative  of  the  Fairy  Queen  being  on  a  scale 
somewhat  larger  than  that  of  the  attendant  fairies.  And  as 
Miss  Barnett,  who  appears  as  the  Fairy  Queen,  is  very  capable 
of  getting  its  full  aniouut  of  humour  out  of  the  part  without  any 
such  trick  on  the  author's  part,  the  device  is  superfluous  as  well 
as  unpleasing.  Phyllis  and  Iolanthe  are  played  and  sung  with 
much  graceful  fun  by  Miss  Leonora  Brahani  and  Miss  Jessie  Bond, 
whose  serious  mock  tragedy  with  the  Lord  Chancellor  is  excellent, 
as  is  her  first  scene  with  her  fairy  sisters.  Miss  Brabatu's  singing 
is  always  pleasing,  and  at  one  point  brilliant.  Mr.  Grossmith,  as 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  is'as  good  as  one  could  have  hoped  he  would 
be,  and  to  say  that  is  to  say  a  good  deal.  IIh  admirable  singing 
with  no  voice  remains  as  it  has  always  been — a  feat  at  once 
astonishing  and  delightful  to  all  who  have  any  care  for  phrasing 
and  intonation,  and  his  acting  has,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
steadily  improved  since  the  days  of  The  Sorcerer.  He  has  gained  in 
repose  and  in  exact  knowledge  of  how  to  dwell  on  a  point 
without  overmuch  insistence.  His  two  songs.  "  When  I  went  to 
the  Bar  as  a  very  young  man  "  and  the  "  patter  "  nightmare  song 
in  the  second  act,  are  as  lightly  and  brilliantly  hit  off  as  need  be. 
Of  the  two,  the  second  is  the  more  difficult  and  liner  performance 
on  the  part  of  all  concerned  in  it,  writer,  composer,  and  singer. 
The  wild  ingenuity  of  the  words,  the  clever  and  artistic  setting 
by  the  composer,  and  the  unfailing  activity  and  resource  of  the 
singer  are  alike  good.  Mr.  Grossuiith's  dance  with  Lords  Mount 
Ararat  and  Tolloller  is  deliciously  funny.  Mr.  Temple  plays 
Strephon  with  much  perception  and  taste,  and  sings  steadily.  He 
has,  however,  acquired  an  unwise  trick  of  slurring  his  spoken  words. 
Mr.  Rutland  Barxington  plays  Lord  Mount  Ararat  exactly  as  he 
played  the  puet  in  Patience,  with  an  icability  to  stand  still,  a 
heavy  gait,  and  a  stolid  expression.  His  intonation  was  more 
correct  than  it  has  sometimes  been,  but  he  occasionally  sang  pain- 
fully nearly  in  tune.  Mr.  Durward  Lely  acts  with  spirit  and  clever- 
ness as  Lord  Tolloller.  We  cannot  here  criticize  his  singing,  as 
■when  we  heard  him  he  was  struggling  bravely  with  a  severe  cold. 
Mr.  Manners  finds,  and  uses  well,  a  chance  in  the  sentry's  song  and 
subsequent  part  in  the  "  Friendship  "  quartet.  His  acting  when, 
at  the  end,  wings  sprout  from  his  shoulders  was  especially  to  be 
commended.  The  bands,  both  on  and  oil' the  stage,  did  their  work 
well ;  but  tnat  on  the  stage  has  the  undesirable  tendency  to  drown 
the  voices  which  might  have  been  expected. 
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BUDDHA'S  DOCTIUXE.* 

DR.  OLDENBERG  is  already  known  to  the  English  reading 
public  as  translator  of  the  Buddhist  Scriptures  that  have  ap- 
peared in  Professor  Max  Miiller's  Sacred  Books  of  the  East.  Dr. 
Oldenberg 's  latest  contribution  on  this  subject  will  enable  the  reader 
of  the  nineteenth  centuiy  to  form  at  least  some  idea  of  that  philoso- 
phical reformation  of  tho  sixth  century  B.C.,  placing  in  the  clearest 
light  the  aim  and  action  of  Buddha's  teaching,  and  showing  what 
manner  of  men  were  those  who  so  eagerly  adopted  the  system 
taught  by  their  master — a  system  which  held  out  no  prospect  of 
reward  beyond  the  grave,  but  yet  called  on  man  to  renounce  un- 
hesitatingly both  comfort  and  enjoyment  in  the  present  life.  Dr. 
Oldenberg  may  be  regarded  as  the  champion  of  the  German 
school,  which  sees  nothing  save  error  in  the  brilliant  theory 
lately  put  forth  by  M.  Senart.  M.  Senart  is  persuaded  that 
the  Buddha  of  tradition  is  no  real  personage,  and  that  the  in- 
cidents related  in  his  biography  are  but  episodes  well  known 
in  the  allegorical  ballad  of  the  great  Aryan  Sun-hero  which 
the  fancy  of  his  disciples  attached  to  the  legendary  history  of 
their  master.  The  German  Professor  reproaches  M.  Senart  with 
basing  his  theories  on  the  legendary  and  comparatively  speaking 
modern  biography  of  the  "  Lalita-Vistara "  current  among  the 
northern  Buddhists ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  ignoring  the  an- 
cient Pali  traditions  that  have  been  preserved  by  the  Cingalese 
monks  free  from  the  corrupting  influence  of  the  fictions  of  later 
generations,  and  handed  down  to  us  in  the  very  dialect  in  which 
the  Buddha  himself  is  said  to  have  preached.  In  various  notes 
appended  to  his  work  Dr.  Oldenberg  demonstrates  the  fallacious 
nature  of  those  arguments  by  which  M.  Senart  would  endeavour 
to  prove  that  the  significant  names  of  Maya,  the  mother  of  Buddha, 
Mara,  the  tempter,  and  other  personages  occurring  in  the 
Biography,  are  identical  with  and  represent  the  "  Morning-cloud," 
the  "  Thunder-demon,"  and  other  powers  figuring  in  the  solar 
myth.  But  it  is  not  on  such  minor  points  alone  that  Dr.  Oldenberg 
relies  in  his  attack  upon  what  he  calls  "  M.  Senart's  mytholo- 
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gical  fancies."  For,  going  directly  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  he 
traces  the  history  of  the  most  ancient  traditions  of  Buddhism  back 
to  a  time  when  the  witnesses  were  separated  from  the  events  to 
which  they  undertook  to  depose  by  a  period  comparatively  short. 
The  Professor  then  puts  the  pertinent  question  : — "  Is  it  credible 
that  during  the  lapse  of  such  a  time  in  the  church  of  Buddha  all 
genuine  memory  of  his  life  could  be  extruded  by  the  ballads 
of  the  Sun-god  transferred  to  his  personality?"  M.  Senart's 
ingenious  views  gained  many  adherents,  though  they  excited 
much  controversy,  at  the  time  of  their  appeariug  in  the  Journal 
Asia/icjue  some  years  back  ;  and  we  do  not  suppose  that  the  last 
word  has  been  heard  on  the  matter  even  now.  While  free  to 
admit  that  all  doubt  as  to  the  historic  reality  of  a  personal 
Buddha  has  been  set  aside  by  the  critical  examination  of  the 
early  traditions,  we  hold  nevertheless  that  M.  Senart's  labours 
have  not  been  in  vain.  They  have  discovered  to  us  the  source  of 
those  popular  beliefs  regarding  Buddha,  which  may  be  said  to 
have  determined  later  the  form  that  Buddhism  took  among  the 
nations  beyond  the  Himalayas  and  the  sea,  where  subsequently 
was  to  be  found  the  majority  of  those  communities  who  have 
accepted  and  have  striven  to  carry  out  his  teaching. 

But  it  is  not  alone  for  setting  us  straight  on  this  important 
point,  concerning  which  our  orthodoxy  might  have  been  im- 
perilled through  the  scepticism  of  M.  Senart,  that  our  thanks 
are  due  to  Professor  Oldenberg.     Beginning  his  work  with  an 
account  of  the  religious  and  social  condition  of  India  before 
the  mission  of  Buddha,  he  enables  his  readers  to  determine  the 
inheritance  acquired  by  Buddhism  from  Brahmanism,  and  hence 
to  understand  the  work  effected  by  Buddha  to  better  the  con- 
dition of  his  fellow-countrymen.     The  current  opinion,  which 
regards  Buddha  as  the  Indian  prototype  of  Him  who  five  hun- 
dred years  later  addressed  his  teaching  of  "  the  Kingdom  of 
God  and  its  righteousness "  to  the  "  poor  and  lowly,"  is  with- 
out doubt  historically  untrue.     Historical  parallels  are  gene- 
1  rally  incorrect ;  and  has  not  the  first  propounder  of  the  saying 
"  history  repeats  itself "  set  up  a  finger-post  to  error,  misleading 
many,  and  causing  them  to  read  purely  modern  ideas  into  the 
ancient  texts?    It  is  far  more  easy  to  read  the  past  by  the  light 
I  of  the  present  than  patiently  to  search  through  all  records  in 
1  order  to  discover  the  original  status  and  causes  underlying  the 
1  effects  that  form  the  details  of  history.    We  are  apt  to  look  on 
Buddha  as  the  personal  opponent  of  the  Brahmans ;  as  a  demo- 
cratic reformer  who  broke  up  the  caste  system  ;  as  "  the  vic- 
torious champion  of  the  lower  classes  against  a  haughty  aris- 
tocracy of  birth  and  brain";  and  this  because  the  distinction 
of  caste  has  found  no  place  in  his  system,  and  because  Buddhism 
subsequently  entered  into  a  life  and  death  struggle  with  Brah- 
manism.   Un  this,  as  on  many  other  points,  Dr.  Oldenberg  has 
been  enabled  to  set  the  question  in  its  true  light  by  a  search- 
ing examination  of  the  early  records.    "  People  are  accustomed," 
he  says,  "  to  speak  of  Buddhism  as  opposed  to  Brahmanism 
somewhat  in  the  way  that  it  is  allowable  to  speak  of  Luther- 
ism  as   an  opponent  of  the  Papacy."    But  Buddha  certainly 
never  found  himself  assailed  by  any  specific  body  that  could 
be  called  a  Brahmanical  Church,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
no  hierarchy  of  that  creed  existed  overshadowing  popular  life 
in  those  eastern  districts  of  India.     Countless  sects,  differing 
fully  as  much  the  one  from  the  other  as  did  Buddhists  from 
Brahmans,  dwelt  there  side  by  side ;  and  in  popular  estima- 
tion the  Brahman  was  not  a  whit  more  honoured  than  the  low-born 
ascetic,  the  Samana.    The  Brahmans  had  not  the  power  to  per- 
secute ;  and,  when  they  would  fain  have  silenced  their  opponents 
with  intellectual  weapons,  the  victory  too  often  lay  with  the 
Buddhists.    We  are  wont  to  look  on  Buddha  as  the  great  com- 
munist.   Buddhism,  it  is  true,  recognized  the  equal  right  of  all  to 
enter  the  order  ;  the  distinctions  of  caste  found  there  no  existence. 
But,  for  the  religious  man  who  had  renounced  the  world,  caste, 
like  every  other  earthly  concern,  had  ceased  in  any  way  to  affect 
his  interests.  Nor  was  this  a  novel  doctrine.  Long  before  Buddha 
religious  orders  had  existed  which  received  members  of  all  castes 
— for  instance,  that  of  the  Samana  or  ascetics,  before  referred  to. 
Nothing,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  further  from  Buddha's  aims 
than  the  accomplishment  of  a  political  or  social  reformation.  Let 
the  State  and  Society  remain  what  they  were ;  with  these  he  had 
nothing  to  do.    But  the  minds  of  all  his  countrymen  being  pos- 
sessed by  the  horrible  nightmare  that  their  souls  were  bound  in 
the  cycle  of  birth,  death,  and  rebirth,  to  these  would  he  carry 
the  Gospel  of  Deliverance  from  Suffering,  by  indicating  the  two 
chief  causes  which  entailed  this  ever-recurring  destiny  and  the 
sorrowful  life  of  man — namely,  man's  ignorance  of  his  true  condition 
and  interest,  man's  desire  for  the  affairs  of  the  morrow.  Unlike 
Christianity,  Buddha's  was  no  call  to  repentance,  not  even  an 
exhortation  to  righteousness  as  the  only  means  of  propitiating  the 
favour  of  an  all-just  God.    It  was  not  the  sin,  but  the  endless 
suffering  of  mankind,  that  stirred  his  pity.    The  Brahmanical 
teaching  had  already  sought  a  palliative  in  the  earnest  and  cease- 
less contemplation  of  that  great  Being  before  whom  all  human 
movement  must  become  stilled,  and  whose  presence  was  to  be 
sought  and  found  in  the  depths  of  man's  consciousness.    It  was 
the  aim  of  Buddha  to  effect  a  deliverance  from  sorrow  by  pointing 
out  to  man  the  causes  under  his  own  control  which  had  brought 
about  that  sorrow  and  the  recurrent  agony  of  rebirth.    The  faith 
was  to  be  a  faith  in  himself,  not  a  faith  in  a  God  ;  but  the  message 
was  only  to  those  who  felt  the  need  of  it,  and  hence,  as  Dr. 
Oldenberg  very  justly  says,  "  for  the  lower  order  of  people,  for 
those  born  to  toil  in  manual  labour,  hardened  by  the  struggle  for 
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existence,  the  announcement  of  the  connexion  of  misery  with 
all  forms  of  existence  was  not  made,  nor  was  the  dialectic  of  the 
law  of  the  painful  concatenation  of  causes  and  effects  calculated,  to 
satisfy  the  '  Poor  in  Spirit ' "  ;  "  to  reach  the  humble  and  wretched, 
the  sorrowing:  who  endured  yet  another  sorrow  than  the  universal 
sorrow  of  impermanence,  was  not  the  province  of  Buddhism." 

If  we  have  dwelt  somewhat  at  length  on  the  absence  of  all  social- 
istic tendency  in  Buddha's  teaching,  it  is  because  we  believe  that 
this  subject  has  hitherto  not  been  adequately  brought  forward  by 
previous  writers  on  Buddhism.  Under  Dr.  Oldenberg's  learned 
treatment,  backed  by  the  citation  of  authorities,  there  would 
scarcely  seem  to  be  room  for  further  doubt  on  this  point.  In 
his  chapters  on  the  "  Tenet  of  Suffering,"  which  is,  in  fact, 
the  cardinal  doctrine  of  Buddhism,  though  Dr.  Oldenberg  may 
not  have  been  able  to  give  any  new  explanation,  still  he 
has  rendered  great  service  by  clearly  stating  the  abstruse  question 
involved  in  the  tangled  skein  of  Buddhist  metaphysics.  The  sorrow 
into  which  man  finds  himself  plunged  he  may  be  delivered  from 
by  the  subjection  of  all  desire  and  by  a  just  knowledge  of  the  law 
of  causality — the  chain  of  cause  and  effect.  Birth,  old  age,  death — 
these  are  the  forms  under  which  the  sorrow  of  earthly  existence  is 
depicted.  Impermanence  is,  in  short,  the  inexorable  power  with 
which  man  has  to  cope.  And  having  fought  and  won,  what  is  the 
haven  that  awaits  him,  a  haven  which  the  Buddhist  seeks  with 
the  same  joyous  hope  as  the  Christian  who  looks  forward  to  his 
rest  in  everlasting  life?  Is,  then,  Nirvana  really  annihilation? 
"  Perhaps  it  is,"  is  the  reply  which  Dr.  Oldenberg  gives  in  the  first 
instance,  though  in  a  subsequent  chapter  he  fully  elucidates  what 
he  holds  to  he  the  true  answer  to  this  question,  and  on  which 
perhaps  the  chief  interest  of  Buddhism,  from  our  point  of  view, 
may  be  said  to  centre.  The  subject  is  far  too  complicated  to  be 
more  than  briefiy  touched  on  in  the  short  space  still  at  our  dis- 
posal. And  for  a  fuller  explanation  of  what  Nirvana  is,  and  still 
more  for  what  it  is  not,  we  would  refer  our  readers  to  Part  II.  of 
Dr.  Oldenberg "s  interesting  work,  where  the  case  is  stated  with  as 
much  lucidity  as  the  abstruse  nature  of  the  subject  will  allow. 
The  most  contradictory  definitions  have  been  propounded  by 
those  best  able  to  form  an  independent  judgment  on  the  matter. 
Briefly,  then,  Buddhism  regards  consciousness  as  not  essentially 
differing  from  the  otlier  perceptions  and  sensations  dependent  on 
bodily  existence.  The  connexion  between  soul  and  body  is  held 
in  India  to  be  far  closer  thau  accords  with  the  teaching  of  our 
metaphysicians,  and  here  at  the  outset  we  must  divest  our  minds 
of  all  customary  modes  of  thought  if  we  would  rightly  under- 
stand the  Indian  psychology.  Soul  and  body  exist  but  as  factors 
in  the  manifold  interconnected  drama  of  earthly  existence,  and  as 
Dr.  Oldenberg  clearly  explains  that  though  "  it  is  not  incorrect  to 
say  that  Buddhism  disaffirms  the  existence  of  a  soul,"  yet  "  this 
cannot  be  understood  in  a  sense  which  would  in  anyway  give  this 
thought  a  materialistic  stamp.  It  might  be  said  with  equal  pro- 
priety that  Buddhism  denies  the  existence  of  the  body."  It  is  easy 
to  perceive  how  no  one  of  our  modern  words  can  adequately 
render  the  Buddhist  idea  of  Nirvana.  Professor  Max  Miiller  de- 
fines this  untranslatable  word  as  the  completion  but  not  the  ex- 
tinction of  being,  and  holds  Nihilism  to  be  an  invention  of  later 
Buddhist  metaphysicians,  not  of  Buddha  himself.  The  whole 
question  is  most  ably  discussed  by  Dr.  Oldenberg,  and  the  con- 
clusion drawn  is  that  the  ancient  order  of  Buddha's  disciples  re- 
garded Nirvana  as  being  "  either  the  nothing  or  a  supreme  felicity ; 
there  was  finally  neither  on  the  one  side  nor  on  the  other  perfect 
accuracy."  Buddha  himself  had  in  truth  never  authoritatively 
stated  whether  or  not  the  perfected  saint  lived  after  death,  "  be- 
cause the  knowledge  of  these  things  does  not  conduce  to  progress 
in  holiness,  because  it  does  not  contribute  to  peace  and  en- 
lightenment." 

With  limited  space  for  the  notice  of  the  many  interesting  points 
so  ably  elucidated  in  Dr.  Oldenberg's  work,  it  eeemed  better  to  lay 
stress  on  those  portions  in  which  he  has  set  matters  in  a  new 
light  rather  than  to  attempt  any  detailed  account  of  the  general 
contents  of  Buddha :  his  Life,  his  Doctrine,  and  his  Order.  By 
■quotations  from  original  authorities  in  the  form  of  excursus  at  the 
end  of  bis  work,  Dr.  Oldenberg  has  enabled  the  reader  to  judge 
for  himself  of  the  evidence  on  which  he  has  relied  in  support  of 
his  views.  On  some  few  and  important  points  we  should,  how- 
ever, have  been  glad  of  further  instruction  from  so  competent  an 
authority.  On  closing  the  book  this  question  still  presents  itself— 
What  is  it  in  Buddhism  that  has  recommended  its  adoption  as  a 
saving  belief  and  religion  to  more  than  a  third  of  the  human  race  ? 
The  sword  bad  no  part  in  their  conversion,  and  among  these 
countless  millions  but  very  few  were  capable  of  grasping  those 
dialectic  subtleties  which  form  the  basis  of  this  Gospel  of  Deliver- 
ance. Ethical  reflections  and  beautiful  apophthegms  do  not  make  a 
creed.  May  not  the  answer  be  that  Buddhism,  as  a  philosophy 
lying  midway  between  Stoicism  and  Epicureanism,  has  dictated  a 
practical  rule  of  conduct  for  every-day  life  to  that  great  body  of 
the  laity,  believers  who  did  not  feel  the  desire  or  vocation  to  re- 
nounce the  world  and  enter  the  religious  order  ?  To  each  of 
these  was  given  the  hope  that  through  some  rebirth  it 
might  be  vouchsafed  to  him  to  become  the  disciple  of  one  of 
the  future  Buddhas,  when,  having  donned  the  garb  of  monk,  he 
should  at  length  partake  of  the  bliss  of  Deliverance  from  sorrow 
and  enter  into  the  repose  of  Nirvana. 

Before  concluding  we  would  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  of 
the  conscientious  manner  in  which  Mr.  Iloey  has  carried  out  his 
task  of  translator.  The  sentences  in  Mr.  Iloey 's  version  are  never 
ambiguous;  but  we  regret  that  their  construction  should  too  con- 


stantly remind  us  of  the  cumbersome  periods  so  dear  to  Teutonic 
syntax.  But  it  is  indeed  difficult  to  turn  the  philosophical  utter- 
ances of  the  German  Professor  into  idiomatic  English  with  a 
truthful  adherence  to  the  text.  With  regard  to  a  minor  point  we 
might  perhaps  take  exception  to  the  manner  in  which  living  authors 
are  constantly  referred  to  by  Mr.  Hoey.  It  is  both  customary  and 
courteous  to  write  Professor  Max  Miiller  and  Mr.  Rhys  Davids. 
Further,  we  would  point  out  that  the  Index  to  Subjects  might 
with  advantage  have  been  more  detailed,  or  else  the  analytical 
Table  of  Contents  at  the  head  of  the  volume  should  have  been 
amplified  so  as  to  characterize  and  give  a  fuller  catalogue  of  the 
important  subjects  discussed  in  the  text.  We  must  not  the  less 
be  grateful  to  Mr.  Iloey  for  having  provided  us  with  a  readable 
and  faithful  translation  of  one  of  the  most  important  works  lately 
brought  out  in  Germany  in  the  field  of  Buddhist  scholarship. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  YEAR.* 

ALTHOUGH  the  publication  of  year-books  summarizing  the 
doings,  sayings,  and  thinkings  of  the  twelvemonth  is  not  quite 
so  active  in  England  as  in  France,  we  have  our  fair  share  of  these 
useful,  if  not  very  ambitious,  volumes.  But  there  are  not  many 
year-books  which  aspire  to  be  complete,  or  even  comprehensive  ; 
and  of  those  which  do  so  aspire  none,  unless  we  mistake,  is  very 
recently  founded.  In  starting  a  new  and  handy  history  of  the 
year  Messrs.  Cassell  have  therefore  attempted  a  task  which  is  so 
far  desirable,  at  least,  that  the  place  intended  to  be  occupied  is 
filled  but  very  partially  .at  present.  The  scale  and  arrangement  of 
the  book  are  naturally  the  first  things  that  the  reader  looks  to,  and 
they  are  satisfactory.  The  volume  is  a  convenient  crown  octavo, 
with  a  page  fully,  but  not  too  closely,  printed  in  good  type.  It  is  not 
so  thick  as  to  be  unwieldy,  but  thick  enough  to  contain  some  six 
hundred  of  these  pages.  The  first  section  is  headed  "  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,"  and  contains  social  and  political  history, 
divided  into  four  chapters,  one  for  each  quarter ;  and  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  book  begins  and  ends  with  Michaelmas,  not  with 
the  nominal  beginning  and  end  of  the  year.  The  Colonies  and 
India  have  about  forty  pages,  and  an  economic  history  of  the  year 
nearly  as  much.  Foreign  nations  have  more  than  a  hundred  and 
fifty  ;  but  this  includes  a  careful  and  minute  account  of  the  Egyptian 
difficulty.  The  Science  of  the  Year  has  more  than  forty  pages, 
while  Literature  and  all  the  arts  except  music  have  less  than 
thirty,  which  proportion  may  or  may  not  be  a  sign  of  the  times. 
Music  claims  ten  pages  for  itself.  The  Religious  History  of  the 
Year  gets  fourteen,  and  its  Athletics  thirty,  which  again  may  or 
may  not  be  symptomatic.  The  fashions  occupy  as  much  space  as 
the  religions,  and  there  is  an  obituary  some  twenty  pages  long. 
The  volume  is  completed  by  a  tabular  appendix  dealing  with  the 
Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  and  with  divers  statistics  of  popu- 
lation, taxation,  finance,  trade,  and  so  forth,  together  with  a  com- 
pendious index. 

This,  if  not  an  ideally  complete,  is  a  very  respectable  table  of 
contents  in  point  of  comprehensiveness ;  and  it  is  particularly  im- 
portant in  the  case  of  such  a  book  that  the  table  of  contents  should 
be  comprehensive.  The  persons  who  will  use  it  and  refer  to  it  do 
not  want  to  have  to  supplement  it  by  specialist  year-books.  They 
want  as  complete  and  self-contained  a  record  of  the  events  of  the 
year  as  their  newspaper  is  of  the  events  of  the  day  or  of  the  week. 
But  it  may  be  admitted  that  it  is  of  at  least  as  much  consequence 
that  the  table  of  contents  should  be  well  filled  up  as  that  it  should 
be  speciously  drawn.  We  have  read  with  great  care  the  first 
division  of  the  volume  (relating  to  home  affairs),  and  we  can  pro- 
nounce it  to  be  excellently  done.  The  plan  of  breaking  up  the 
narrative  into  quarters  enables  the  writer  or  writers  to  pass  from 
one  kind  of  subject  to  another  without  handling  in  successive 
passages  events  at  a  great  distance  from  one  another ;  the  selection 
of  incidents  for  insertion  is  judicious  ;  the  treatment,  on  the  whole, 
impartial;  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  exemplary;  and  the 
general  writing  of  good  quality,  displaying  narrative  skill  without 
any  attempt  at  ornateness  or  exuberance,  and  embodying  minute 
details  without  being  dry  and  merely  "  cataloguy."  We  have  noted 
three  points  to  object  to,  and  perhaps  the  statement  of  them  at 
length  will  be  the  best  testimony  to  the  skill  with  which  the  book 
has  been  compiled.  It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  the  docks  at 
Milford  Haven  which  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  visited 
last  March  were  completed ;  they  were  not  completed,  or  anything 
like  it,  six  months  later.  The  account  of  the  disturbances  made 
by  the  Skye  crofters  appears  to  be  coloured  with  an  amount 
of  sympathy  not  altogether  desirable  in  an  historian  of  this  kind, 
who  should  have  a  Jove-  or  Marlborough-like  impassibility. 
Lastly,  the  description  of  the  amount  of  alteration  effected 
by  the  Lords  in  the  Arrears  Bill  is  much  more  that  of  a 
partisan  than  of  an  exact  chronicler;  the  chief  actual  altera- 
tions made  should  have  been  given,  so  that  the  reader  might  judge 
of  their  extent.  In  a  very  few  other  cases  the  same  want  of  pre- 
cision in  detail  also  struck  us.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  amount  of 
information  and  the  arrangement  of  it  are  equally  creditable  to 
the  compilers.  Murders  and  marriages— literal  and  metaphorical — 
temper  and  enliven  the  record  of  political  events  very  successfully, 
and  the  selection  of  faits  divers  for  the  purpose  is,  on  the  whole, 
judicious.  We  could  only  have  wished  that  less  prominence  had 
been  given  to  such  follies  as  balloon  ascents.  It  is  precisely  the 
hope  of  making  a  name  for  themselves  which  makes  people  incur 
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The  colonial  and  foreign  section  may  be  equally  well  spoken  of. 
In  the  Canadian  division  the  reader  will  find  (among  other  things, 
as  is  here  and  everywhere  to  be  understood)  an  excellent  account  of 
the  long-expected  Transcontinental  Railway  ;  in  the  Australian 
section  a  gool  sketch  of  the  colonial  systems  of  intercom- 
munication and  defence  ;  in  that  devoted  to  New  Zealand  a  brief 
but  sufficient  account  of  the  Te  Whiti  business.  The  Indian 
chapter  is  one  of  the  most  useful  in  the  book,  and  presents  a  con- 
nected view  of  what  may  be  called  the  home  affairs  of  that 
country — things  which  Englishmen  would  be  wise  to  study 
much  more  than  they  do.  It  should  be  said  that  the  writer, 
though  evidently  something  of  a  Gladstonian,  treats  the  situation 
of  the  Afghan  frontier  with  perfect  honesty,  though,  as  we 
should  say,  in  much  too  optimist  a  spirit.  The  economic 
history  of  the  year  is  also  very  well  done.  A  part  of  the 
book,  however,  which  is  likely,  at  any  rate  for  the  present, 
to  be  most  read,  and  which  does  not  deserve  it  least,  is  the 
already  mentioned  sketch  of  Egyptian  affairs.  Foreign  nations 
have,  of  course,  spaces  of  very  different  extent  allotted  to  them, 
France  and  the  United  States  each  coming  in  for  many  pages, 
while  Denmark  and  Belgium  have  to  be  content  (and  no  doubt 
ought  to  take  it  for  a  sign  of  their  happiness  that  they  have  to  be 
sofwith  half  a  page  each.  In  the  American  section  the  obituary 
notices  of  Longfellow  and  Emerson  are  perhaps  a  little  too  long, 
not  in  themselves,  but  for  the  book.  It  is  only  superficially^  a 
paradox  to  say  that  in  a  history  of  the  year  it  is  the  most  trivial 
events  which  need  most  elaborate  treatment ;  and  it  is  no  paradox 
at  all  to  say  that  nobody  is  very  likely  to  go  to  such  a  history  for 
a  life  or  a  criticism  of  a  famous  writer. 

A  somewhat  similar  objection  may  perhaps  be  directed  to  the 
Literature  and  Art  section.  AVe  omit,  or  rather  pass  rapidly  over, 
that  devoted  to  Science,  because  only  a  jury  of  specialists  could 
decide  on  its  merits.  It  seems  to  be  workmanlike  and  exhaustive, 
but,  curiously  enough,  it  is  almost  the  only  part  of  the  book  in 
which  there  is  some  evidence  of  a  tendency  to  write  "  about 
it  and  ahout  it."  To  come  back  to  the  Literature  and  Art, 
we  are  rather  dubious  as  to  the  propriety  of  attempting  actual 
criticism  in  such  a  book.  However  valuable  the  criticism  may 
be  (and  in  this  particular  case  it  is  for  the  most  part  very 
sound  and  good),  it  still  is  and  must  be  merely  the  expres- 
sion of  more  or  less  individual  opinion,  and  in  such  a  book 
what  is  looked  for  is  a  simple  record  of  fact.  If  books,  pictures, 
t>lavs,  and  so  forth  are  mentioned  at  all  in  a  compendious  history 
of  the  year,  it  should  be  done,  as  it  seems  to  us,  either  in  the  form 
of  a  simple  compte  rendu,  with  an  entire  abstinence  from  the 
expression  of  opinion,  or  else  the  opinion  expressed  should  be  itself 
a  compte  rendu  of  public  and  general  criticism.  Thus  the  writer 
should  not  say  that  Mr.  MacGilp's  "Alfred  and  the  MulHu3  "  was 
magnificently  painted  or  a  fearful  daub,  but  he  should  say  that  it 
was  one  of  the  most  popular  pictures  with  critics,  or  with  the. 
public,  or  with  both,  for  certain  qualities.  In  regard  to  books 
(where  no  such  decided  consensus  of  opinion  is  noticeable,  at  any 
rate  for  a  long  time  and  except  in  very  few  cases)  he  should  state 
their  plans,  contents,  &c,  and  only  indirectly  intimate  an  opinion 
of  their  value  by  admitting  them  to  his  list,  or  being  silent  about 
them.  This,  it  may  be  ireely  granted,  is  a  perfectly  disputable 
opinion  ia  itself,  but  it  is  one  by  which  in  such  a  case  we  feel 
inclined  to  stand. 

To  return  to  the  contents  of  the  book,  the  musical  article  is 
very  well  and  neatly  done,  with  a  complete  avoidance  of  the  undue 
technicality  of  expression  commoner  among  musical  critics  than 
among  any  class  of  their  critical  fellows.  The  rather  difficult  reli- 
gious history  is  also  good,  and  the  athletic  record  is  both  inter- 
esting and  useful.  Fashion  may  pair  off  with  science  as  beyond 
ordinary  criticism  ;  but  the  propriety  of  including  it  is  not  beyond 
that  criticism,  which  can  pronounce  very  heartily  in  its  favour. 
The  obituary  is  not  entirely  complete,  and  not  wholly  homo- 
geneous, being  sometimes  critical  and  sometimes  merely  com- 
memorative :  while,  even  putting  aside  this  difference,  the  pro- 
portional length  of  the  different  articles  is  not  easily  defensible, 
and  they  are  sometimes  doubles  of  what  has  already  appeared  in 
other  parts.  Moreover,  the  names,  which  are  arranged  in  chrono- 
logical, not  alphabetical,  order,  do  not  appear  in  the  index,  which 
is  a  defect  for  purposes  of  reference.  The  constant  aim  of  the 
editor  and  writers  of  such  a  work  ought  to  be  to  provide  a  book 
which,  whether  in  a  single  volume  or  in  a  series  as  the  years  pass 
by,  can  be  consulted  with  the  least  possible  difficulty  by  its  pos- 
sessor, aud  which  will  give  him  the  maximum  of  information  in 
the  least  space. 

This  aim,  with  certain  exceptions,  such  as  that  just  mentioned 
of  the  obituary,  seems  to  have  been  well  observed  by  the  persons 
responsible  for  this  very  creditable  book.  Besides  the  hints  just 
given,  there  are  a  few  others  to  which  we  think  the  editor  and 
publishers  would  do  well  to  attend  in  their  next  issue.  It  would 
be  more  convenient  to  have  the  Acts  of  Parliament  passed  during 
the  year  in  a  tabular  form  at  the  end  than  confusedly  in  a  para- 
graph of  the  history,  and  a  very  short  note  or  abstract  of  the  most 
important  provisions  of  each  would  be  of  great  value.  We 
do  not  quite  see,  when  athletics  are  so  bountifully  treated, 
why  the  Turf  should  be  left  out  in  the  cold,  and  a  few  notes 
on  the  field  sports  of  the  year  might  accompany  an  account  of 
the  chief  doings  of  the  racing  world.  Without  much  difficulty 
or  expense  a  classified  table  of  the  prices  of  food  and  the 
more  important  commodities  could  be  compiled  from  the  lists 
which  are  regularly  given  in  the  daily  papers.  It  would  not 
occupy  much  room  if  intelligently  done,  and  would  be  very  valu- 


able. Architecture,  which  is  at  present  ignored  by  almost  all  such 
publications,  might  be  dealt  with  by  a  list,  with  very  brief  notes, 
of  the  more  remarkable  buildings,  public  and  private,  finished 
during  the  twelvemonth.  A  brief  meteorological  article  on  the 
year's°weather  (details  as  to  which,  of  course,  occur  at  present,  but 
are  not  grouped)  would  also  be  of  service.  All  these  additions 
together  would  probably  not  fill  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  pages, 
and  a  little  thought  would  probably  enable  the  editor  to  think  of 
others.  As  it  is,-  however,  the  book  deserves  to  be  very  well 
3poken  of,  and  to  find  a  wide  circle  of  subscribers. 


RED  EYVINGTOX.* 

NOW  that  Jesuits  and  detective  policemen  are  about  played 
out  by  novelists,  Nihilists  and  Russian  Government  spies 
come  in  very  usefully.  Morever,  the  Nihilist  has  a  great  advan- 
tage over  the  Jesuit  of  fiction,  for  he  can  be  represented  as  either 
good  or  bad  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  a  story,  whereas  the  J esuit 
must  be  wholly  and  invariably  bad,  if  the  writer  expects  any  pub- 
lisher to  accept  his  novel.  The  spy  of  the  Russian  Government, 
again,  is  a  handier  tool  than  the  English  detective,  as  the  most  the 
latter  can  be  made  to  do  is  to  catch  a  murderer ;  while  the  former 
may  also  be  put  to  do  a  little  murdering  on  his  own  account,  with- 
out shaking  the  credulity  of  the  reader.  Both  the  Nihilist  and 
the  Russian  spy  are  handled  with  considerable  dexterity  in  Red 
Ryvinyton,  yet  the  writer  commits  the  curious  blunder  of  making 
his  Nihilist  unbosom  himself  to  a  complete  stranger  on  something 
like  half  an  hour's  acquaintance,  at  the  very  time  that  he  believes 
himself  to  be  watched  by  a  spy.  But  this  unnatural  incident  is 
almost  surpassed  when  a  shrewd  Lancashire  cotton-spinner  in- 
vites a  man  to  stay  with  him  of  whom  he  knows  nothing  except 
that  he  is  a  Nihilist.  Between  the  Nihilists,  the  Russian  spies, 
several  fatal  accidents,  an  attempted  murder,  a  torturing,  two 
abscondings,  and  three  marriages,  there  are  plenty  of  materials 
for  sensationalism  in  the  course  of  the  story  ;  but,  although  Red 
Ryvinyton  is  a  very  readable  novel,  the  plot  is  not  sufficiently  ex- 
citing to  endanger  the  sleep  of  the  most  nervous  reader. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  Red  Ryvinyton  without  being  struck 
with  the  strong  political  leaning  of  the  book.  That  leaning  is 
towards  advanced  Radicalism,  with  something  more  than  con- 
nivance at  Nihilism.  The  hero  is  a  Lancashire  man  born  of  Con- 
servative parents,  but,  like  a  celebrated  living  prototype,  who  was 
also  a  Lancashire  man  born  of  Conservative  parents,  he  "  ratted  " 
and  became  a  "  people's  idol."  He  is  represented  as  all  that  is 
good  and  noble,  and  he  became  the  much  beloved  Radical  M.P. 
of  his  native  borough.  The  Conservative  member  for  the  same 
constituency  led  a  life  of  vice  and  sin,  "  became  a  confirmed 
drunkard,"  and  eventually  "  died  a  drunkard's  death,"  which, 
judging  from  the  general  tone  of  the  book,  would  be  a  very 
natural  ending  for  a  Conservative  member.  We  are  not  dis- 
posed to  cavil  at  the  political  opinions  of  writers  of  fiction, 
but  we  hoped  that  British  novelists  had  hardly  got  so  far  yet 
as  to  encourage  Nihilism ;  nor  are  we  over-pleased  at  finding 
a  Nihilist  held  up  for  admiration  even  in  a  three-volume 
novel.  When  asked  whether  he  is  a  Nihilist,  the  character  named 
Kalouga  replies  that  "  none  of  the  Russian  revolutionary  parties 
call  themselves  Nihilists.  It  is  a  name  applied  to  them  by 
Tourgenieff  in  one  of  his  novels ;  but  they  do  not  acknowledge 
it."  He  describes  himself  as  belonging  to  the  Russian  revolutionary 
Socialist  party,  whose  principles,  he  says,  aim  at  "  political 
revolution  and  social  anarchy,"  and  "  the  abolition  of  all  existing 
institutions,  including  government  and  private  property."  With 
regard  to  this  man's  religious  opinions  we  are  told  something  by 
the  hero.  "  He  professes,"  says  he,  "  not  to  believe  in  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul."  "I  am  not  blaming  him,  mind;  people  are 
little  more  responsible  for  their  beliefs  than  for  their  existence." 
Nihilist  and  infidel  as  he  is,  Kalouga  nevertheless  discourages  a 
plot  to  assassinate  the  Tsar.  "  I  quite  admit,"  he  says,  "  that 
there  may  be  circumstances  in  which  tyrannicide  is  justifiable. 
Yet  I  think  in  this  instance  they  are  making  a  terrible  mistake. 
How  do  they  know  that  the  Tsarewitch  may  not  prove  a  greater 
tyrant  than  his  father  ?  "  But  he  appears  to  have  been  highly 
gratified  at  the  assassination  of  a  spy.  He  belonged  to  a  secret 
society,  and  when  carrying  some  revolutionary  manuscript  to  a 
secret  printing-office  in  St.  Petersburg,  he  observed  a  man  in  a 
peasant's  dress,  who  appeared  to  be  watching  him.  He  at  once 
went  into  a  revolutionary  cafe,  where  he  wrote  a  letter,  containing 
little  but  an  invitation  to  dinner,  and,  after  both  gumming  and 
sealing  it,  he  asked  the  spy  to  carry  it  to  a  certain  friend. 
Delighted  at  being  the  bearer  of  what  was  probably  a  seditious 
communication,  the  spy  gladly  accepted  the  errand,  and  when 
the  letter  was  delivered  it  had  evidently  been  opened  on  its 
journey.  The  friend,  however,  not  only  noticed  that  the  seal  had 
been  tampered  with,  but  also  recognized  the  bearer  as  a  traitor  to 
the  secret  society.  "  He  had  been  aiiiliated  to  the  society  at  Kieff, 
and  entered  the  service  of  the  police  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  he 
thought  nobody  knew  him,  the  hound.  But  Paul  Demidoff  saw 
through  his  designs  at  once,  and — ""He  was  found  a  few  days 
afterwards  in  the  Neva  with  a  bullet  in  his  brain."  "  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  only  read  of  the  incident  in  the  news- 
papers. I  would  not  have  soiled  my  hands  by  touching  the 
wretch.-'    Yet  this  Kalouga  is  held  up  as  a  very  grand  character, 

*  Red    liyvhigton.     By    William    Westnll,    Author    of    "  Larry 
Lohengrin, "  &c,   3  vols.    Lcndon :  Hurst  &  Llackett.  1882. 
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and  he  acts  as  a  sort  of  guardian  augel  to  the  hero,  as  well  as  to 
some  of  the  other  characters  in  the  book.    We  freely  admit  that 
his  own  account  of  his  life  in  Russia  is  very  interesting  and  well 
■written,  but  he  is  allowed  to  propound  his  communistic  theories  ! 
much  too  often  and  at  too  great  length. 

Red  Ryvington  has  a  good  deal  in  common  with  its  author's 
previous  novel,  The  Old  Factory.  In  each  there  is  much  about 
Lancashire,  its  cotton  factories  and  its  operatives.  In  both  stories 
there  is  an  old  lady  who  exercises  her  mind  greatly  about  the 
condition  of  her  own  soul  and  of  those  of  her  neighbours,  while 
she  shrewdly  saves  her  money  and  makes  good  investments.  A 
Swiss  becomes  an  assistant  manager  in  a  Lancashire  mill  in  both 
novels,  and  in  each  case  his  labours  and  advice  conduce  much  to 
the  success  of  his  employers.  In  both  stories,  again,  there  is 
much  that,  while  clever  in  itself,  is  quite  irrelevant  to  the 
story.  From  certain  of  the  faults  of  The  Old  Factory 
Red  Ryvington  is  free  ;  but  in  the  last-named  book  there 
is  too  much  mere  padding  that  is  neither  readable  nor  agreeable. 
We  are  not  particularly  fond  of  a  picnic,  either  in  a  novel  or  in 
real  life ;  but  to  be  bored  with  all  the  preparations  for  one,  to 
endure  the  picnic  itself  in  the  company  of  exceptionally  vulgar 
people,  and  to  wind  up  with  a  fatal  accident  is  more  than  the 
most  patient  novel-reader  can  be  expected  to  bear  without  re- 
monstrance. Yet  more  than  seventy  pages  of  the  first  volume  of  Red 
Ryvington  are  devoted  to  a  picnic  and  an  accident  that  followed  it. 
Another  fatal  accident,  in  the  early  part  of  the  same  volume,  deserves 
special  notice.  The  bero  was  taking  a  pedestrian  tour  in  Switzer- 
land, and  was  standing  at  an  angle  of  a  road  overhanging  the 
Rhone,  "whose  white  swirling  waters,  as  they  dashed  themselves 
against  the  rocky  sides  of  the  gorge,  he  had  only  to  turn  his  head 
to  see."  Presently  a  carriage  appeared  coming  down  the  steep 
hill  towards  the  spot  on  which  he  was  standing,  when  sud- 
denly the  brake-chain  snapped,  the  horses  began  first  to  canter, 
then  to  gallop  ;  and  "  the  driver,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  pull  them 
up,  threw  down  the  reins,  and  leaded  into  the  road,  leaving  his 
passengers — who,  as  Randle  Ry\ington  now  saw,  were  two 
ladies — to  their  fate.  His  first  impulse  was  to  seize  the  horses' 
heads,  and  try  to  stop  them  by  main  force  before  they  reached  the 
precipice."  He  was  not  quite  so  foolish,  however,  as  to  do  this  ; 
so,  "  despite  his  burning  desire  to  do  something,"  he  "  had  to  stand 
helplessly  by,  and,  with  white  face  and  sternly-compressed  lips, 
await  the  issue." 

Another  minute,  and  

The  horses  are  now  almost  abreast  of  him  ;  they  are  making  straight  for 
the  abyss.  One  ol  the  ladies,  half  rising  from  her  seat,  her  lips  blanched 
and  terror-parted,  utters  a  piercing  scream  and  looks  at  Handle  with 
appealing  eyes. 

"Now  or  Never  !  "  he  says  to  himself,  and  as  the  carriage  flashes  past  he 
leans  forward,  seizes  the  lady  in  his  arms,  and,  exerting  all  his  strength, 
lifts  her  clean  over  the  wheels,  and  lands  her  safely  beside  him. 

The  next  moment  the  carriage  is  on  the  narrow  ledge  below  the  road. 
For  a  second  it  seems  to  dwell  there,  and  then,  with  a  wild  cry  of  fear,  the 
horses  with  their  living  freight  plunge  into  the  boiling  Rhone. 

In  a  book  containing  some  good  writing  it  is  a  pity  that  there 
should  be  stuff  of  this  kind.  Young  ladies  are  not  to  be  nipped 
out  of  carriages  careering  at  full  speed  over  the  edges  of  preci- 
pices so  easily  as  this;  and  a  writer  like  Mr.  Westall  ought  to 
know  it.  This  is  very  like  trifling  with  the  novel-reading  public, 
and  the  author  ought  not  to  be  surprised  if  it  is  resented.  The 
lady  who  falls  over  the  precipice  and  is  killed  is  Miss  Joyce, 
the  governess  of  Lady  Muriel  Avalon,  whose  life  the  hero  has 
saved.  Now  one  would  have  expected  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances, Lady  Muriel  would  be  overwhelmed  with  grief  at 
Miss  Joyce's  fate,  but  she  contents  herself  with  a  commonplace 
regret,  and  immediately  sets  up  something  very  like  a  flirtation 
with  her  deliverer,  coolly  asking  him  whether  lie  is  High  or  Low 
Church,  and  other  questions  which  seem  equally  unsuited  to  the 
occasion.  When  Lady  Muriel  and  her  protector  arrive  at  the 
hotel  at  which  her  father,  Lord  Lindisfarne,  awaits  her,  his  lord- 
ship is  very  grateful  for  his  daughter's  safety,  but  it  is  some  time 
before  he  takes  any  notice  of  the  death  of  the  governess.  At  last 
he  expresses  some  desire  to  recover  her  body.  "  It  is  only  a  sen- 
timent, perhaps,  but  it  would  seem  the  height  of  unkindness  not 
to  put  the  poor  creature  decently  under  the  ground,  alter  all  the 
years  she  has  been  with  us ;  and  the  very  suggestion  would  be  in- 
tolerable both  to  Lady  Lindisfarne  and  my  daughters,"  said  the 
benevolent  Earl.  As  to  "  my  daughters,"  it  seemed  to  Ryvington 
that  Lady  Muriel's  sister's  "grief  was  less  acute  than"  her  own 
had  been.  What  the  grief  of  these  young  ladies  may  have 
amounted  to  we  cannot  imagine,  but,  judging  by  comparison,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  estimate  it  as  microscopic  to  the  last  degree. 
The  hairbreadth  escapes  of  the  hero  in  trying  to  secure  the  body  of 
poor  Miss  Joyce  for  "decent  burial''  are  a  little  too  strong  to 
be  comfortably  swallowed,  coming,  as  they  do,  so  soon  after 
the  snatching  of  the  pretty  Lady  Muriel  out  of  the  flying  carriage. 
He  was  lowered  by  a  rope  to  a  ledge,  on  which  the  shattered 
corpse  of  the  governess  was  lying.  His  idea  had  been  to  have  the 
body  hauled  up,  for  "  the  poor  governess  would  be  none  the  worse 
for  a  few  additional  bruises  "  ;  hut  the  rope  broke,  and  "  the  fated 
body  of  poor  Miss  Joyce  " — "a  much  bigger  woman  than  he  had 
expected  " — "  after  bounding  from  point  to  point  of  the  rocky 
wall,"  plunged  "  into  the  milk-white  water  of  the  Rhone."  But 
things  might  have  been  jrorse,  for  Ryvington  had  once  thought  of 
being  hauled  up  at  the  same  time  as  the  body.  What  an 
escape  !' he  murmured,  breathing  at  the  same  time  a  prayer  of 
thankfulness  to  the  Divine  Being,  to  whose  interposition  he 
ascribed  his  escape."    AVhen  the  end  of  the  broken  rope  came  to 


the  top  of  the  precipice,  Lord  Lindisfarne  and  the  other  by- 
standers thought  Ryvington  had  gone  to  the  bottom  with  the 
body  of  poor  Miss  Joyce,  and  they  began  to  lament  in  this  fashion. 
"  What  shall  we  do  ?  How  communicate  with  his  friends  ?  Poor 
young  gentleman  !  What  a  death  !  "  At  last,  after  various  mis- 
adventures, the  poor  young  gentleman  was  brought  to  the  top  of 
the  cliff,  when  Lord  Lindisfarne  at  once  proceeded  to  regale  him 
with  "  cold  fowl,  washed  down  with  some  excellent  vin  du  pays," 
exclaiming,  "  Hallo,  courier,  bring  hither  the  hamper, '  which  is,, 
of  course,  exactly  the  manner  in  which  Milords  address  their 
travelling  servants. 

The  author's  descriptions  of  Lancashire  life  are  probablv  truth- 
ful enough  ;  but  he  is  not  so  successful  when  he  writes  about 
what  he  calls  going  "  a  hunting."  The  hero  was  offered  a 
mount  with  the  hounds  by  Lord  Lindisfarne,  but  he  happened  to 
have  brought  no  hunting  garments  with  him.  An  ordinary 
mortal  would  of  course  have  either  refused  the  mount  or 
borrowed  a  pair  of  gaiters,  but  not  so  with  Randle  Ryvington: — 

Before  Randle  rose  next  morning  the  servant  who  had  been  told  off  to 
look  after  him  brought  into  his  room  a  heap  of  hunting  clothes  and  half  a 
dozen  pairs  of  top  boots,  from  which,  after  several  tries-on,  he  succeeded  in 
selecting  a  suit  that,  as  his  attendant  observed,  could  not  have  titted  him 
better  "  if  it  had  beeu  ordered  express." 

Now,  since  breeches  were  first  made,  no  articles  of  dress  have 
been  so  difficult  to  adapt  accurately  to  the  leg  of  the  wearer,  with 
the  single  exception  of  top  boots ;  the  idea,  therefore,  of  any 
host  keeping  "a  heap  of  hunting  clothes  and  half  a  dozen 
pairs  of  top  boots  "  of  various  size^.  to  suit  guests  of  all 
shapes,  is  most  charming.  Lord  Lindisfarne  must  have  been  a 
kind  of  sporting  Nathan,  and  the  pleasures  of  riding  another 
man's  horse  would  obviously  be  increased  by  the  reflection  that 
one  was  bestriding  that  horse  in  somebody  else's  breeches.  But  we 
should  think  that  every  foxhunter  who  reads  this  book  will 
shudder  when  he  comes  to  the  "melodious  din  from  the  deep- 
throated  hounds,"  and  the  information  that  "Randle  was  the  first 
to  sight  the  fox."    Oh,  shades  of  Whyte-Melville  ! 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  that  Red  Ryvington  scarcely 
deserves  to  be  called  one  of  the  best  novels  of  the  season,  but  it 
is  certainly  far  removed  from  the  worst.  The  book  is  not  alto- 
gether to  our  own  liking;  but  for  people  of  certain  tastes  it  will 
probably  have  its  attractions. 


QUAIN'S  MEDICAL  DICTIONARY.* 

THIS  new  Medical  Dictionary  is  a  substantial  octavo  volume 
containing  upwards  of  eighteen  hundred  pages  printed  in 
small  type,  in  double  columns  with  narrow  margins,  and  therefore 
contains  an  immense  mass  of  information,  the  aggregate  value  of 
which  it  is  difficult  to  estimate,  but  which,  in  quantity  at  least, 
may  fairly  be  expected  to  satisfy  the  most  industrious  student  of 
medical  science.     Its  somewhat  unwieldy  form  is  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  advantage  of  having  all  the  matter  with 
the  numerous  cross  references   under  one  cover,  a  convenience 
which  is  not  sufficiently  borne  in  mind  by  many  compilers  of 
books  of  reference.    A  very  wide  and  liberal  meaning  has  been 
given  to  the  word  Medicine,  and,  in  addition  to  the  subjects 
usually  embraced  by  this  term,  the  neutral  ground  where  medicine 
and  surgery  meet  or  overlap  each  other  is  included,  and  we  find 
diseases  of  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  skin,  the  bones  and  joints,  discussed 
as  fully  as  the  more  purely  medical  subjects ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  diseases  peculiar  to  women,  and  Public  Health,  occupy 
an  important  position  in  the  volume.    The  separate  articles  are  of 
all  lengths,  from  the  mere  explanation  of  a  medical  term  or  a 
popular  name  of  a  disease,  with  its  etymological  derivation  and 
cross  references  to  other  articles,  to  essays  of  several  pages  on  special 
diseases  such  as  gout,  pyaunia,  and  typhoid  fever,  and  short  trea- 
tises of  many  pages  on  such  subjects  as  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord, 
of  the  intestines,  and  of  the  pleura.   Among  the  list  of  contributors 
we  find  the  distinguished  names  of  Sir  William  Jenner,  Sir  James 
Paget,  the  Editor,  Dr.  Robert  Barnes,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  T.  Holmes, 
Mr.  Spencer  Wells,  and  the  late  Dr.  Parkes  and  Dr.  Murchison — 
names  which  should  stamp  the  character  of  the  work,  and  give  it  a 
high  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  medical 
profession.    The  articles  are  signed  by  their  respective  writers, 
and  we  gather  from  the  appended  names  that  the  various  subjects 
have  been  entrusted  to  the  hands  of  the  physicians  and  surgeons 
who  have  made  them  their  special  study.    Thus  the  diseases  of 
the  nervous  system  are  treated  by  Drs.  Charlton  B  istian,  Broadbent, 
Cowers,  and  Ferrier ;  diseases  of  the  chest  by  Drs.  Waters  and 
Williams;  diseases  of  the  heart  by  the  Editor  and  Dr.  Peacock; 
diseases  of  the  eye  by  Mr.  Carter ;  and  general  therapeutics  hy 
Dr.  Lauder  Brunton.    Behind  these  and  many  other  well-known 
names  we  find  those  of  a  host  of  youuger  men  attached  to  the 
medical  schools  and  hospitals,  who,  though  little  known  outside 
their  own  schools,  are  well  known  there  to  be  busily  engaged  in 
pathological  and  therapeutical  investigations,  and  to  be  steeped  to 
the  ears  in  the  newest  lore  on  the  subject  of  their  special  inquiries. 
With  such  a  staff  of  contributors,  and  with   an  experienced 
assistant-editor  like  Dr.  F.  Roberts,  himself  the  author  of  one  of 
the  most  popular  text-books  of  medicine,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say 
that  the  articles  are  well  and  carefully  written,  and  that  the  matter 
is  arranged  in  a  manner  which  renders  reference  easy  and  certain. 

*  A  Dictionary  of  Medicine.  By  various  Writers.  Edited  by  Richard 
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It  may  be  urged  that  the  list  of  contributors  does  not  contain  all 
the  names  which  deserve  a  place  in  it.  No  one  has  done  more  to 
elucidate  the  obscure  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  than  Dr. 
Hughlings  Jackson,  or  of  diseases  of  the  chest  and  the  influence  of 
climate  than  Dr.  Burney  Yeo ;  and  it  -would  be  easy  to  find  nume- 
rous other  names  of  equal  weight  in  other  branches  of  medicine 
which  have  been  omitted ;  but  it  is  in  this  that  the  hand  of  the 
Editor  is  made  evident,  and  he  has  assumed  the  full  responsibility 
by  attaching  bis  name  to  the  volume. 

On  comparing  this  Dictionary  with  some  which  have  preceded 
it,  we  are  impressed  by  the  large  share  of  the  volume  which 
diseases  of  the  nervous  system  occupy.  It  is  not  that  this  class 
of  diseases  has  become  more  prevalent  in  this  country  than 
formerly,  as  American  physicians  assert  they  have  across  the 
Atlantic,  but  because  they  have  received  more  study  and  attention 
in  recent  years  from  the  group  of  young  men  who  first  collected 
round  Dr.  Brown-Sequard  when  he  lived  and  taught  in  England. 
These  recent  searching  investigations  into  the  physiology  and 
pathology  of  the  nervous  system  form  one  of  the  chief  epochs 
in  the  history  of  medical  science,  and  the  value  of  the  work 
before  us  lies  principally  in  the  ample  manner  in  which  these 
subjects  have  been  discussed  in  its  pages.  But  medicine  i3 
one  of  the  most  progressive,  or  at  any  rate  the  most  change- 
able, of  the  whole  circle  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  during 
the  last  three  or  four  years  the  centre  of  interest  for  medical 
men  has  suddenly  changed  from  epilepsy,  paralysis,  and  in- 
sanity, to  the  ravages,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  of 
microscopic  organisms  on  the  human  body.  From  the  days  of 
Hippocrates  down  to  very  recent  times,  medicine  has  swayed  to 
and  fro  like  a  pendulum  between  a  solid  and  a  humoral  pathology. 
At  one  time  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to  were  attrihuted  to 
disordered  nerves,  at  another  to  disordered  blood.  Gout,  for 
instance,  was  at  one  time  thought  to  be  a  disease  of  the  nervous 
system,  at  another  it  was  considered  to  be  a  typical  disease 
of  the  blood ;  now  there  is  a  disposition  to  look  on  it  as 
a  little  of  both,  and  this  spirit  of  compromise  has  cha- 
racterized the  period  covered  by  the  book  under  notice.  But 
Pasteur's  investigations  into  the  nature  of  fermentation  and 
of  certain  parasitic  diseases  of  the  lower  animals  has  sprung 
a  mine  under  the  older  theories  of  the  nature  and  causation  of 
disease,  and  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  pathology, 
which  attributes  many  diseases  of  the  human  body  to  a  parasitic 
origin.  Belief  in  this  theory  is  rapidly  gaining  ground,  both 
within  and  without  the  ranks  of  the  medical  profession  ;  but 
little  reference  is  made  to  it  in  the  Dictionary  before  us,  and  in  this 
respect  we  fear  it  will  disappoint  many  persons  who  consult  its 
pages.  There  is  no  notice  of  the  nature  and  physiological  signifi- 
cance of  fermentation;  and  the  theory  on  which  Mr.  Lister  has 
based  his  most  successful  practice  of  the  treatment  of  wounds  is 
only  incidentally  referred  to  in  a  few  lines  in  the  article  on  io- 
flammation.  It  is  true  that  the  few  illustrations  which  are  scat- 
tered throughout  the  work  are  chiefly  those  of  animal  and  vege- 
table parasites ;  but  the  short  articles  on  Bacteria,  Micrococci, 
Malignant  Pustule,  and  the  still  shorter  article  on  Bacilli  in 
the  Appendix,  very  imperfectly  represent  the  extent  of  our  present 
knowledge  of  these  organisms  and  their  relation  to  diseases  of  the 
human  body.  The  important  discovery  of  the  bacillus  of  tubercle 
by  Kock  is  disposed  of  in  half  a  dozen  lines,  and  yet  this  dis- 
covery has  already  effected  a  radical  change  in  our  views  of  the 
nature  and  treatment  of  consumption,  that  most  fatal  scourge  of 
the  human  race.  The  treatment  of  this  and  other  diseases  by  the 
inhalation  of  antiseptic  and  other  volatile  drugs  promises  to  effect 
as  great  a  change  in  therapeutics  as  was  ellected  by  the  subcu- 
taneous injection  of  morphia  introduced  by  "Wood  twenty  years 
ago. 

This  failure  to  be  abreast  of  the  information  of  the  day  is 
a  fault  common  to  all  dictionaries  of  science,  and  is  not  peculiar 
to  the  one  before  us,  although  we  think  suilicient  advantage 
has  not  been  taken  of  the  Appendix  in  this  case,  which  consists  I 
of  only  ten  pages.  We  are  told  in  the  preface  that  the  work  i 
has  been  several  years  in  preparation,  which  we  can  well 
believe,  seeing  what  an  immense  quantity  of  matter  it  contains  ; 
and,  further,  that  arrangements  were  made  to  revise  ever}'  article  1 
which  required  revision  up  to  the  time  of  going  to  press,  and  of  j 
this  revision  there  is  ample  evidence.  But,  nevertheless,  the  time 
necessary  to  pass  so  large  a  work  through  the  press,  especially  as 
its  proofs  had  to  be  submitted  to  a  great  number  of  writers  for 
correction,  must  necessarily  have  kept  it  behind  the  current  know- 
ledge on  some  subjects.  The  contributors  to  the  Dictionary  of 
Medicine  are  quite  conscious  of  the  tentative  character  of  much 
they  have  written,  as  is  evident  from  the  following  paragraph, 
taken  from  the  end  of  the  article  on  Cancer,  which,  with  slight 
alteration,  might  have  been  added  to  many  others,  or,  to  save 
repetition,  might  have  been  transferred  to  the  preface: — "Our 
knowledge  of  the  pathology  of  new  growths  is  undergoing  a  process 
of  rapid  evolution.  While,  therefore,  the  writer  has  endeavoured, 
in  this  article  on  Tumours,  to  represent  the  opinions  moat  widely 
accepted  at  the  present  day,  he  is  conscious  that  in  a  very  short 
time  these  opinions  may  require  considerable  modification."  In 
the  face  of  these  difficulties,  it  would  be  well,  we  think,  if  future 
expounders  of  medical  science  were  to  consider  whether  a  dic- 
tionary is  the  best  form  of  book  for  their  purpose.  1"  or  our  part,  we 
think  it  is  not ;  and  we  hope  that  medical  writers  will  soon  be  induced  1 
by  someenterprisingpublisherto  follow  in  the  steps  of  other  scientific 
authors,  and  produce  a  series  of  small  cheap  monographs,  which 
can  be  quickly  issued  from  the  press,  and  easily  kept  abreast  of 


the  discovery  and  speculation  of  the  day.  The  medical  profession 
consists  of  twenty  thousand  persons,  with  a  yearly  addition  of 
about  a  thousand  students,  all  of  whom  are  intelligent  reading 
men  ;  but  the  high  price  of  medical  works  is  prohibitive  to  the 
mass  of  the  profession,  and  hence  the  demand  for  dictionaries  like 
the  one  before  us,  which  are  published  at  the  price  of  a  common 
student's  text-book,  and  at  little  more  than  the  majority  of  books 
devoted  to  a  single  subject.  Although  the  Dictionary  of  Medicine 
is  the  joint  product  of  medical  professors  and  hospital  physicians 
and  surgeons,  we  doubt  if  these  pioneers  of  the  science  will  often 
turn  over  its  pages,  especially  as  it  contains  no  bibliography  and 
few  references  to  original  publications.  This  is  a  grave  omission, 
and  one  which  greatly  detracts  from  the  future  value  of  the  work. 
Few  persons  nowadays  refer  to  the  text  of  Copland's  Medical 
Dictionary  ;  but  it  is  still  a  valuable  work  of  reference,  worthy  of 
the  space  it  occupies  on  our  book-shelves,  for  the  excellent  biblio- 
graphy it  contains.  We  wish  Dr.  Quain  could  have  taken  up  the 
tale  of  authors  where  Dr.  Copland  left  off,  and  brought  it  down  to 
the  present  day,  even  if  it  had  been  at  the  expense  of  the  curtail- 
ment, or  even  of  the  omission,  of  seme  of  the  articles. 

The  medical  student  will  not  find  the  Dictionary  a  substitute  for 
any  of  his  systematic  text-books ;  but  he  will  often  find  it  con- 
venient to  turn  to  it  for  information  which  text-books  do  not 
contain,  or  which  cannot  be  quickly  found  in  them.  Some  of  the 
articles,  like  those  on  Physical  Examination  and  Temperature,  will 
be  useful  to  him,  and  the  excellent  arrangement  of  most  of 
them  will  serve  as  models  for  his  own  first  literary  efforts. 
It  is,  however,  to  the  working  members  of  the  profession  who  are 
daily  engaged  in  applying  their  medical  knowledge  and  skill  to  the 
relief  of  suffering  humanity  that  this  work  will  prove  of  most 
value,  and  for  them,  no  doubt,  it  has  been  compiled.  To  the 
general  practitioner  we  can  most  heartily  recommend  the  Dic- 
tionary of  Medicine  as  a  trusty  consultant,  always  available,  and 
equal  to  almost  every  emergency  of  a  medical  nature.  The  general 
practitioner,  as  u  rule,  is  obliged  to  carry  his  system  of  medicine 
at  his  fingers'  ends,  and  for  routine  work  this  is  sufficient ;  but  he 
often  finds  himself  at  fault  either  in  his  diagnosis  or  treatment, 
and,  moreover,  he  is  constantly  called  on  to  meet  sudden  and  un- 
usual casualties  which  not  only  try  his  skill  and  experience  sorely 
at  the  time,  but  which  may  drag  him  into  the  law  courts  before 
he  is  well  aware  of  the  full  difficulty  of  his  position.  In  no  other 
way  can  he  find  help  under  such  circumstances  so  speedily  and 
satisfactorily  as  in  the  pages  of  the  volume  under  notice.  It 
abounds  in  such  articles  as  Necropsy,  Poisoning  by  Mushrooms, 
and  similar  subjects,  to  enumerate  which  would  be  to  give  an 
epitome  of  half  the  contents  of  the  volume. 

Although  the  Dictionary  is  a  technical  work,  it  will  find  many 
readers  outside  the  pale  of  the  medical  profession,  and  it  should 
have  a  place  in,  at  least,  every  public,  if  not  in  every  good  private, 
library.  The  aiticles  on  Hospitals,  Nursing,  Public  Health,  and 
many  others,  are  adapted  for  non-professional  readers,  and  the 
amount  of  medical  information  now  possessed,  or  sought  to  be 
obtained,  by  many  intelligent  persons  who  have  had  no  pro- 
fessional training  is  very  great.  The  more  widely  sound  medical 
knowledge  is  disseminated,  the  more  will  the  legitimate  practitioner 
be  appreciated  and  the  quack  discouraged  and  condemned.  So 
rapid  has  been  the  march  of  science  in  all  directions  during  the 
last  few  years,  and  so  cosmopolitan  are  the  tastes  and  pursuits  of 
its  students,  that  medicine  can  no  longer  be  kept  a  closed  book 
intelligible  only  to  the  members  of  the  College  of  Physicians. 
The  rapid  progress  which  medicine  has  made  recently  is  largely 
due  to  men  who,  like  the  late  Professor  Balfour  of  Cambridge  and 
Professor  Tyndall,  have  had  no  medical  training  ;  and  some  of  the 
foremost  names  in  the  profession,  such  as  Paget,  Simon,  and 
Lister,  are  those  of  pure  surgeons.  The  unfortunate  belief,  which, 
prevails  too  widely  both  inside  and  outside  the  profession,  that  a 
young  physician  or  surgeon  who  devotes  himself  to  scientific  in- 
vestigation unfits  himself  for  the  practice  and  reaping  the  emolu- 
ments of  his  profession,  is  a  great  bar  to  medical  progress,  and  we 
fear  the  effect  of  the  book  before  us  will  be  to  confirm  this  pre- 
judice. The  temporary  advantages  of  a  dictionary  are  so  great  to 
those  who  wish  to  save  time  and  trouble  in  obtaining  the  informal 
tion  they  require,  that  it  has  the  effect  of  stereotyping  opinions, 
and  giving  them  a  vitality  which  cannot  be  effectually  removed  by 
the  issue  of  appendices.  A  monograph  is  easily  overthrow  n  by 
the  issue  of  a  new  one,  but  a  dictionary  dies  hard,  because  it  con- 
tains some  materials  which  never  grow  old,  and  it  is  difficult  for 
ordinary  readers  to  discriminate  between  that  which  is  to  be 
accepted  and  that  which  ought  to  be  rejected.  This  new  Medical 
Dictionary  will,  no  doubt,  be  well  received  by  the  majority  of 
the  medical  profession  now  ;  but  we  hope  its  chief  claim  to 
fame  in  the  future  will  be  that  it  is  the  last  book  of  its  kind. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  FROM  1660.* 

MR.  MOLES  WORTH  has  taken  the  Act  of  Uniformity  of 
1662,  and  not  the  restoration  of  the  episcopate  in  1660,  as 
his  starting-point,  and  this  choice  affects  his  whole  treatment  of 
his  subject.  We  freely  concede  that  he  is  clear  and  firm  upon 
certain  points  where  confusion  and  hesitation  are  still  far  too 
common,  but  he  is  confused  and  hesitating  upon  other  points 
where  clearness  and  firmness  are  now  especially  needed  and  are  not 

*  History  of  lite  Church  of  England  from  1660.  By  W.  Nassau 
MoieswortlL  M.A.    London  :  Kegan  Raul,  Trench,  &  Co.  "i£82. 
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difficult  to  attain.  He  rejects  the  Roman  Catholic  hypothesis 
that  the  present  Church  of  England  is  only  three  centuries  old, 
and  was  a  product  of  the  Reformation.  He  asserts  that  the  con-  | 
tinuity  of  the  Ecdesia  Analicana  of  the  Great  Charter  was  never 
broken  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  or  Elizabeth. 
But  he  only  disposes  of  one  unhistorical  error  in  order  to  clear  the 
ground  for  "the  erection  of  a  more  absurd  hypothesis  of  his  own. 
He  holds  that  the  present  Church  of  England  is  little  more  than 
two  centuries  old.  He  holds  that  it  is  a  product  of  the  Par- 
liament which  passed  the  Act  of  Uniformity  in  1662.  We  believe 
that  this  eccentric  statement  was  sometimes  made  from  the  Dis- 
senting platform  during  the  Bicentenary  agitation  of  1862,  and 
perhaps  Mr.  Molesworth's  repetition  of  it  may  in  future  be  cited 
by  Liberationist  lecturers  as  a  clergyman's  admission  that  English  i 
Independency  and  English  Anabaptisin  are  much  more  venerable 
and  ancient  "  Churches  "  than  the  Church  of  England.  What  Mr. 
Molesworth  exactly  means  by  the  Church  of  England  is  not  easy 
to  discover.  lie  says  that  "  an  opinion  very  generally  prevails  that 
the  English  Church  may  be  regarded  as  dating  its  existence  from 
the  Reformation,  as  if  the  ancient  Catholic  Church  of  this 
country  had  then  been  legislatively  abolished,  and  a  new  and 
reformed  Church  substituted  for  it.  This,  however,  is  clearly 
a  mistake.''  The  Reformation,  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  altered  very 
considerably  the  character  of  the  Anglican  Church,  but  did 
not  destroy  it."  His  proof  in  support  of  this  statement  is 
characterisiic.  He  does  not  quote  any  document  of  the  age 
of  the  Reformation,  but  cites  a  long  passage  from  Henry  Melville, 
whom  he  oddly  describes  as  "  the  leader  of  the  Evangelical  party 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  century."  If  ''the  leader"  of 
that  party  held,  as  he  states  in  Mr.  Molesworth's  excerpt,  that 
"the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  a  true  and  apostolic  Church,  her 
bishops  and  priests  deriving  their  authority  in  an  unbroken  line 
from  Christ  and  His  apostles,''  the  party  certainly  did  not  follow 
its  leader.  Mr.  Molesworth,  however,  confidently  adds,  at  the 
end  of  lour  pages  of  Melville's  apology  for  the  apostolicity  and 
catholicity  of  the  Pope's  bishops  and  priests,  "  I  think  I  may  pre- 
sent this  as  exhibiting  the  view  taken  of  the  Reformation  by  the 
party  of  which  Melville  was  the  recognized  leader."  Whether 
Melville  was  the  recognized  leader  of  the  Evangelical  party,  and 
■whether  that  party  held  and  holds,  as  one  of  its  prime  principles, 
that  the  Tope  is  not  Antichrist,  are  questions  which  we  must  hand 
over  for  solution  to  the  historians  and  theologians  of  the  Church 
Association.  Mr.  Molesworth  only  cites  this  "  evangelical  "  state- 
ment that  there  was  no  break  of  continuity  in  the  life  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church  at  the  Reformation  by  way  of  antithesis  to  the 
Molesworthiau  statement  which  immediately  follows  it  : — 

The  same  cannot  be  said  [he  asserts]  with  regard  to  another  period  in  the 
history  of  the  Anglican  communion.  Then  there  was  a  distinct  solution  of 
continuity,  which  admits  of  no  denial.  At  the  period  of  the  great  rebellion 
the  State" not  only  separated  itself  from  the  Episcopal  Church,  but  violently 
suppressed  it — substituting  for  it  a  Presbyterian  Church,  forbidding,  under 
severe  penalties,  the  use  of  its  Liturgy,  and  holding  it  up  to  the  scorn  and 
hatred  of  the  people.  It  is  not  then  either  from  Christ  and  His  Apostles, 
nor  yet  from  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  that  we  must  date  the  founda- 
tion "of  the  present  Established  Church  of  England.  If  we  would  seelc  out 
its  origin,  we  must  come  down  to  a  much  later  period  in  the  history  of  our 
countrv,  reckoning  from  the  time  when  the  Stuart  dynasty  was  restored  in 
the  person  of  Charles  II.,  and.  the  Legislature  adopted  that  last  great  Act 
of  Uniformity  by  which  she  recalled  into  renewed  existence  the  Church 
she  had  previously  abolished. 

The  text  of  the  last  sentence  is  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
power  of  exegesis.  The  State,  according  to  Mr.  Molesworth,  is 
"  she,"  while  the  Church  is  "  it."  We  suppose  that  he  diilerences 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  societies  by  these  two  genders  because 
he  holds  that  the  latter  was  dead  and  that  the  former  was  alive. 
]*et  us  accept  his  differentiation  of  the  State  as  living  and  loeiblich, 
and  the  Church  as  a  corpse  and  dinglieh.  But  if  the  Church  came 
back  when  the  State  recalled  it,  it  could  not  have  been  out  of 
existence — it  must  have  existed  somewhere,  and  it  must  have  beard 
the  State's  call.  If  it  heard  the  call  and  replied  to  it,  it  must  have 
been  alive.  If  it  was  alive  it  could  not  have  been  "  annihilated,"  as 
Mr.  Molesworth  says  it  was.  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Molesworth,  like  so 
many  other  over-ready  wiiters  and  orators,  has  undertaken  to  give 
an  account  of  the  Established  Church  without  ever  having  asked 
himself  the  meaning  either  of  the  substantive  or  of  the  adjective.  His 
whole  handling  of  the  subject  is  vitiated,  not  merely  by  his  defective 
study  of  the  proper  material,  but  by  his  neglect  to  take  any  pains 
to  make  clear  to  himself  and  to  his  readers  what  precisely  he 
means  by  the  thing  which  he  calls  a  ''Church,"  or  by  the  quality 
which  he  calls  "  Established."  He  seems  to  think  that  in  the 
year  1641  the  words  "Church  of  England"  and  "Established 
Church  "  meant  very  little  more  than  the  Church's  ministers — its 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons — and  that  in  the  year  1659  the  same 
phrases  had  become  mere  synonyms  for  so  many  Presbyterian 
ministers  as  held  ecclesiastical  benefices.  We  need  scarcely  say 
that  he  does  not  cite  a  single  contemporary  document,  public  or 
private,  in  support  of  these  astounding  positions.  He  fancies 
that  the  State  on  some  particular  day  disestablished  "  an 
Episcopal  Church  "  and  established  "  a  Presbyterian  Church  "  in  its 
stead.  He  informs  us  that  Charles  II.  would  have  lost  his  popularity 
with  the  enormous  majority  of  the  English  nation — which  was 
a'so,  we  may  add,  the  enormous  majority  of  the  English  Church — 
if  he  had  followed  his  inclinations,  and  supported  the  Presbyterian 
Low  Church  party  against  the  Episcopal  High  Church  party.  He 
imagines  that  these  two  parties,  or  two  "  persuasions,"  as  the  public 
documents  name  them,  regarded  themselves  as  two  rival 
"Churches,"  and  that  the  King  and  Parliament  had  to  decide 


which  of  the  two — the  "  Presbyterian  Church  "  or  the  "  Episcopal 
Church  " — should  be  "  established  "  as  the  future  Church  of 
England.  "  While  the  King,  in  his  careless  and  indifferent  way," 
writes  Mr.  Molesworth,  "  desired  a  general  toleration,  he  found 
himself  borne  along  by  the  torrent  which  ran  violently  in  favour 
of  the  restoration  of  the  Episcopal  Church."  This  "  torrent " 
was  the  voice  and  will  of  the  National  Church  in  its  widest 
extent,  the  baptized  Christian  majority  which  bad  elected  the  new 
House  of  Commons.  It  did  not  demand  the  restoration  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  for  it  clearly  regarded  itself  as  an  Episcopal 
Church  which  had  been  robbed  of  its  episcopacy,  and  which  had 
in  most  of  its  parishes  seen  Presbyterian,  Independent,  Ana- 
baptist, and  other  sectarian  laymen  thrust  upon  it  as  pastors  in 
the  place  of  episcopally-ordained  priests.  The  author  has  a 
glimpse  of  the  truth  that  the  Act  of  Uniformity  was  the  result  of 
democratic  pressure  upon  the  King  and  Parliament.  "  A  large 
number  of  Presbyterian  ministers,"  as  Mr.  Molesworth  says,  "had 
been  placed  in  those  benefices  which  once  belonged  to  the  Anglican 
Church."  Why  "once"?  why  "Anglican"?  The  Anglican 
Church,  throughout  all  the  centuries  of  its  unbroken  existence, 
has  always  been  constituted  of  the  same  elements — the  entirety  of 
baptized  Englishmen.  The  question  has  always  been,  Who  are 
the  proper  pastors  of  the  Christian  people  of  England,  of  the 
Anglican  Church  ?  Are  bishops  and  priests  the  right  pastors  ? 
or  bishops  and  priests  with  the  superaddition  of  mission  from  the 
Roman  Pontiff?  or  Presbyterian  ministers  without  episcopal 
ordination  ?  The  State  in  1662  had  not  to  decide  whether  it 
would  re-"  establish "  a  former  Episcopal  sect  or  maintain  an 
existing  Presbyterian  sect  as  "the  Church  of  England."  It 
took  for  granted  that  the  Church  of  England  was  already 
established.  The  State,  speaking  by  its  own  document,  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  said  nothing  about  the  disestablishing  of  Mr. 
Molesworth's  imaginary  "  Presbyterian  Establishment,"  or  about 
the  establishing  of  a  new  Episcopal  Church  in  its  stead.  It  never 
pretended  to  establish  any  Church.  It  said  that  in  the  former 
Elizabethan  Act  of  Parliament  it  had  "  respectively  established  "  a 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  a  Form  of  Ordering  and  Consecrating' 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  ;  it  said  that  its  present  Act  of  Uni- 
formity was  an  Act "  for  establishing  the  Form  of  Making,  Ordain- 
ing, and  Consecrating  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  in  the  Church 
of  England."  It  made  no  pretence  of  "  establishing"  a  Church  of 
England  ;  its  whole  language  implies  that  the  Church  of  England 
was  already  established.  The  language  of  the  Act  corresponds 
with  the  language  of  its  framers.  When  the  knights,  citizens,  and 
burgesses  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  19th  of  May,  1662, 
attended  to  witness  the  King's  Le  Roy  le  veult  to  their  Act  of 
Uniformity,  they  did  not  tell  him  that  the  purpose  of  their  Bill 
was  to  establish  a  new  Church,  but  to  raise  up  "  the  discipline  and 
government  of  the  Church,"  which  had  been  "  trod  down,"  and  to 
"  reform  all  abuses  in  the  public  worship  of  God."  The  State 
claimed  by  the  Act  to  have  re-established  for  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, for  the  great  mass  and  majority  of  the  Christian  people  in 
the  kingdom,  the  "  liberties  "  of  which  they  had  been  despoiled  by 
the  tyrannical  and  Erastian  imposition  of  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant,  the  Calvinistic  doctrine,  and  the  Scottish  discipline,  upon 
the  parochial  churches.  In  like  manner,  in  their  address  to  the  King 
upon  presenting  their  Bill  to  him,  they  said  that  he  had  "already 
restored  the  governors  and  government  of  the  Church,  the  patri- 
mony and  privileges  of  our  Churchmen."  They  were  incapp.ble, 
with  all  the  facts  before  them,  of  saying  anything  so  absurd  as 
that  the  King  had  "  restored  the  Church  of  England." 

No  Englishman  who  lived  between  1640  and  1660  ever 
imagined  that  the  Church  of  England  had  ceased  to  exist 
at  any  single  moment  throughout  that  period  of  change. 
The  National  Church  no  more  ceased  to  exist  when  its 
bishops  were  expelled  and  its  liturgy  disused,  a  parochial  church 
no  more  ceased  to  exist  when  a  Presbyterian  or  an  Anabaptist 
preacher  was  tyrannically  thrust  upon  it  as  its  pastor,  than  the 
State  or  nation  itself  ceased  to  exist  when  it  was  ruled  by  a 
Council  of  State  or  a  Protector  instead  of  a  King.  If  Mr. 
Molesworth  had  glanced  ever  so  slightly  at  Baillie's  or  Lightfoot's 
notices  of  the  debates  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines, 
or  had  taken  pains  to  acquaint  himself  at  first  hand  with  the 
politico-ecclesiastical  proceedings  of  the  Long  Parliament,  he 
would  have  discovered  that  neither  "of  these  bodies  thought  of 
abolishing  the  "  Episcopal  Church  of  England,  and  substi- 
tuting a  "  Presbyterian  Church  "  of  England  in  its  stead.  They 
thought  that  they  were  merely  reforming  the  existing  National 
Church,  not  destroying  it.  The  ecclesiastical  society  which  was 
vivisected  at  Westminster  was  called,  both  by  the  divines  and  the 
Parliamentarians,  "  the  Church  of  England,"  and  not  one  amongst 
them  believed  that  the  expulsion  of  its  bishops  and  the  substi- 
tution of  a  novel  Genevan-Scottish  ministry  for  its  ancient 
Catholic  episcopal  and  sacerdotal  ministry  would  break  the  his- 
torical continuity  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  Westminster 
divines  held  that  they  were  ministers  of  that  same  National 
Church  which  St.  Augustine  founded,  and  which  the  Tudor  sove- 
reigns and  their  clergy  had  imperfectly  reformed,  but  whose  "  godly 
thorough  reformation  "  was  reserved  for  the  great  Synod  and  the 
great  Parliament  of  their  own  day.  So,  too,  the  divines  of  "  bath 
persuasions  "  who  met  in  the  Savoy  Conference,  and  the  members 
01  the  House  of  Commons  who  passed  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
had  no  conception  that  they  were  called  to  argue  and  decide 
between  the  rival  claims  of  "a  Presbyterian  Church"  and  "an 
Episcopal  Church."  The  divines  of  the  Nonconformist  "  per- 
suasion "  were  not  cited  to  the  Savoy  Conference  as  ministers 
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of  a  Presbyterian  sect,  but  as  presbyters  of  the  existing  and 
established  Church  of  England,  who  desired  considerable  changes 
in  its  discipline  and  ritual.  All  the  so-called  "  Presbyterian  " 
Commissioners  at  the  Savoy,  were  in  priests'  orders,  and  one 
of  them,  Edward  Reynolds,  was  a  bishop.  The  title  attached 
to  each  name  in  the  King's  warrant  for  the  Conference  is 
not  "  Presbyterian  minister,"  but  "  Clerk."  Richard  Baxter  had 
already  applied  to  the  Bishop  of  London  for  a  preacher's  license 
and  received  it,  and  had  bound  himself  not  to  preach  against 
Episcopacy.  The  two  whose  Presbyterianism  had  been  most  em- 
phatic were  Matthew  Newcomen  and  William  Spurstowe,  whose 
initials  had  given  the  final  syllable — mnws — in  the  famous  Presby- 
terian pseudonym  Smeetymnvvs.  But  even  these  two  had  joined 
with  the  others  in  their  readiness  to  accept  episcopacy  tempered 
by  presbyter}' — such,  in  fact,  as  English  High  Churchmen  are  now 
demanding.  "  Primitive  Episcopacy,"  said  the  so-called  "  Presby- 
terian "  divines  (in  their  Deftnce  of  our  Rrojiosals  to  His  Majesty 
for  Agreement  in  Matters  of  Religion),  "was  the  expedient  which 
those  called  Presbyterians  offered,  never  once  speaking  for  the 
cause  of  Presbytery."  Tbey  further  added  that  in  their  proposals, 
as  in  Archbishop  Usher's  model,  even  "  Archiepiscopacy  is  ac- 
knowledged, and  we  shall  also  desire  that  it  may  be  observed  that 
we  never  put  in  a  word  to  them  (the  Bishops)  against  Archbishops, 
Metropolitans,  or  Primates."  Throughout  their  Exceptions  to  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  the  Nonconformist  Commissioners  in- 
variably speak  of  the  Church  in  which  that  book  is  used  as  the 
Church  to  which  they  belong  as  ministers. 

Mr.  Molesworth,  however,  in  spite  of  all  documents,  be- 
lieves in  the  successive  existence  of  three  distinct  Churches 
of  England.  The  first  Church  of  England  was  founded  by 
St.  Augustine,  reformed  by  the  Tudor  monarchs  and  their 
prelates,  and  abolished  at  the  period  of  the  Great  Rebellion. 
For  this  original  Church  of  England  Mr.  Molesworth  has  a  variety 
of  titles.  He  calls  it  in  turn  "  the  ancient  Catholic  Church  of 
the  country,"  "the  Anglican  Church,"  "the  Anglican  Com- 
munion," "  the  Episcopal  Church,"  "the  English  Church,"  and 
"  the  Church  of  England."  He  imagines  that  this  original  Church 
of  England,  after  undergoing  very  considerable  alterations  at  the 
Reformation,  and  existing  for  about  a  century  as  "  simply  a 
modified  continuation  of  the  pre-Reformation  Church,"  was 
"  violently, suppressed  "  at  the  period  of  the  Great  Rebellion.  The 
■extinction  of  this  original  Church  was  complete  and  thorough. 
Mr.  Molesworth  asserts  that  it  "  was  shaken  to  pieces,"  and  that 
it  was  actually  "  annihilated."  A  second  Church  of  England  was 
substituted  for  it,  though  our  historian  forbears  to  produce  either 
the  day  on  which  the  substitution  of  the  second  Church  of  Eng- 
land for  the  first  Church  of  England  took  place,  or  the  Act  by 
which  it  was  effected.  This  second  Church  of  England  has  also  a 
variety  of  titles  in  Mr.  Molesworth's  History.  He  calls  it  a  "  Pres- 
byterian Church,"  "  the  Presbyterian  Establishment,"  "the  Reli- 
gious Communion  that  was  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration  in  pos- 
session of  almost  every  benefice  in  England,"  "  the  Communion 
that  was  virtually  by  law  established,"  "  the  Ecclesiastical 
Arrangements  then  established."  Sometimes  this  wonderful 
second  Church  of  England,  which  was  at  the  same  time  only 
"  virtually  established  "  and  yet  actually  established,  is  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Molesworth,  with  characteristic  looseness  of  speech,  as 
u  the  ministers  of  the  Commonwealth,"  "  Presbyterianism,"  or  "  the 
Presbyterians."  Whatever  may  be  the  proper  title  of  this  second 
Established  Church  of  England,  it  had  but  a  very  short  existence. 
Mr.  Molesworth  tells  us  that  it  was  totally  destroyed  by  the  State 
in  the  year  1662,  and  that  a  third  Church  of  England  was  erected 
upon  its  ruins — the  Church  of  which  he  is  a  minister  and  of  which 
all  christened  English  folk  are  members. 

We  have  confined  all  our  remarks  upon  Mr.  Molesworth's  book 
to  the  position  which  he  lays  down  in  his  first  chapter.  When  a 
writer  upon  English  Church  history  is  so  defective  at  his  very 
starting-point  as  we  have  shown  Mr.  Molesworth  to  be,  we  may 
expect  stumbling  all  along  the  road.  His  chief  fault  is  his  prone- 
ness  to  substitute  "  a  happy  thought"  for  a  fact ;  and  he  narrates 
the  history  of  his  own  generation  with  that  same  supreme  un- 
concern about  evidence  which  characterizes  his  treatment  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Thus  he  tells  us  that  the  late  Dr.  VV.  G. 
Ward,  "  Ideal  "  Ward,  was  Vicar  of  St.  Saviour's,  Leeds,  and  that 
there,  in  spite  of  the  public  protests  of  Dr.  Hook,  he  and  his 
curates  attempted  the  practical  realization  of  his  once  famous 
*  Ideal  of  a  Christian  Church." 


THE  GOLDEN  SHAFT.' 

AS  we  passed  a  somewhat  unfavourable  judgment  on  Mr. 
Gibbon's  last  novel,  we  are  the  more  pleased  to  be  able  to 
Commend  The  Golden  Shaft.  Indeed  as  a  novel  it  is  excellent  in 
every  important  respect— the  story  is  interesting ;  the  plot  is  most 
ingeniously  devised  ;  the  characters  are  cleverly  conceived  and  con- 
sistently drawn,  while  several  of  them  stand  out  picturesquely 
in  their  quaint  originality.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Gibbon,  in  his 
plot,  has  been  content  to  rely  upon  the  strictly  probable,  though 
sundry  romantic  incidents  are  blended  with  the  exciting  action. 
And  his  scenes  are  laid  in  country  districts  and  in  classes  of 
society  with  which  he  appears  to  be  thoroughly  familiar.  The 
story  is  chiefly  carried  forward  in  South-Eastern  Scotland,  under 
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the  shadows  of  Crifi'el  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Solway,  among 
members  of  the  lower  middle  orders  of  Scotch  provincial  society 
and  the  working  people  and  small  tradesmen  of  a  thriving 
county  burgh.  The  nearest  approach  to  a  haughty  aristocrat 
in  the  volumes  is  the  son  and  heir  of  a  highly  respectable 
landed  family,  who  arrives  at  the  distinction  of  a  seat  in 
Parliament.  We  should  say,  perhaps,  that  Mr.  Gibbon  has 
been  rather  too  realistic  in  the  homeliness  of  the  manners  and 
modes  of  speech  which  he  attributes  to  those  of  his  personages 
who  are  most  exalted  in  their  stations.  It  seems  to  us  that  they 
indulge  somewhat  freel)-  in  Doric  idioms  verging  on  the  vulgar, 
which  rise  naturally  to  the  lips  of  his  farm-labourers  and  mill- 
hands.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  result,  upon  the  whole,  is  a  breadth 
and  harmony  of  vivid  local  colouring  which  might  have  been  im- 
proved by  some  slight  idealizing,  but  which  is  nevertheless  effective. 
And  the  author  shows  the  instincts  of  an  artist  in  making  much 
out  of  little,  as  in  opposing  a  series  of  obstacles  to  the  happiness  of  a 
pair  of  lovers,  which,  though  they  seem  at  first  sight  sutiiciently 
serious,  are  very  naturally  cleared  away.  We  are  made  to  respect 
the  young  lady  and  her  devoted  adorer  from  the  first ;  we 
believe  to  the  full  in  the  firm  perseverance  of  their  constancy,  and 
are  assured  that  it  will  be  unshaken  by  any  ordinary  trials.  But 
then  there  comes  that  conspiracy  of  circumstances  which  threatens 
to  prove  too  much  for  it,  since  they  either  address  themselves  to 
the  finer  feelings  or  trouble  the  sensitive  conscience. 

The  most  prominent  public  character  in  the  town  of  Thorniehow 
is  Mr.  Musgrave,  the  Procurator  Fiscal.  The  Procurator  Fiscal  in 
Scotland  is  a  legal  official  who  discharges  the  duties  of  public 
prosecutor  for  a  county,  inquiring  into  crimes  and  keeping  an  eye 
on  evildoers.  Musgrave  is  the  very  man  for  the  post,  and  the 
model  of  a  keen  and  honourable  magistrate.  Bluff  and  outspoken, 
shrewd  and  energetic,  he  holds  his  head  high,  showing  neither 
fear  nor  favour  to  any  one.  And  the  prominence  which  is  justly 
given  to  his  honourable  character  adds  edge  to  the  anxieties 
which  are  subsequently  to  weigh  upon  him.  Musgrave,  who  has 
private  means  and  a  comfortable  house,  is  as  homely  as  he  is 
hospitable,  but  a  gentleman  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  As  it 
happens,  however,  he  made  a  marriage  of  convenancc,  and  is  mated 
with  a  woman  who  is  essentially  vulgar.  Their  daughter  Ellie, 
with  far  more  refinement  than  either,  inherits  all  her  father's 
sterling  qualities,  and  has  little  or  nothing  in  common  with  her 
mother.  And  as  Ellie  is  a  beauty,  an  only  child,  and  an  heiress,  it 
may  be  presumed  that  she  has  no  lack  of  admirers.  There  are 
two  with  whom  the  story  concerns  himself,  and  it  is  a  Mr. 
Armour  who  has  been  transfixed  by  the  golden  shaft.  Armour 
and  the  Fiscal's  daughter  understand  each  other,  and  though 
modest,  it  is  not  the  man's  nature  to  be  over-diffident.  He  knows 
his  own  value  ;  he  believes  in  his  own  talents ;  he  has  a  fair  in- 
come, with  good  prospects  as  a  paper-maker,  and  yet  he  feels 
bound  to  speak  _  to  the  father  before  compromising  the  daughter, 
and  he  makes  his  proposal  all  the  more  bluntly  because  he  some- 
what fears  its  reception.  It  is  not  merely  that  he  is  a  man  sprung 
from  the  people,  but  that  a  mystery  he  has  never  been  able  to 
penetrate  hangs  over  his  birth  and  the  fate  of  his  missing  father. 
The  Fiscal  is  taken  aback  and  hesitates,  but  ultimately  consents ; 
and  Ellie,  having  the  approbation  of  the  Fiscal,  gives  the  frankest 
expression  to  her  feelings.  So  far  all  seems  to  promise  tolerably 
smooth  sailing,  for  though  Mrs.  Musgrave  is  bitterly  opposed  to 
the  connexion,  her  husband  has  always  been  the  master  in  his 
family.  We  know  that  a  disclosure  of  the  mystery  must  be  im- 
pending, and  we  assume  that  it  will  be  of  a  nature  to  stagger  the 
Fiscal,  and  compel  him  as  a  parent  to  "  take  back  his  pfighted 
word.'^  In  point  of  fact,  nothing  of  the  kind  happens,  and°here 
Mr.  Gibbon  shows  very  considerable  art.  The  missing  father  turns 
up  in  the  person  of  one  of  those  unfortunate  characters  who 
seem  predestined  by  their  weakness  to  be  the  footballs  of 
fate,  and  who  are  doomed  to  be  inconvenient  or  disagreeable  to 
their  kinsfolk.  To  do  him  justice,  the  so-called  "Thorburn"  is 
painfully  conscious  of  that,  and  has  no  sooner  revealed  his  identity 
to  his  son  than  he  regrets  his  precipitancy,  and  becomes  eao-er  to 
remove  himself.  But  the  shock  of  the  discovery,  although  it 
falls  heavily  upon  Armour,  only  serves  to  brace  his  courage  and 
bring  out  his  best  qualities.  His  father,  under  a  feigned  name 
has  actually  been  one  of  his  own  mill-hands,  and  has  "scandalized 
the  borough  by  other  eccentricities  besides  a  weakness  for  drink. 
The  secret  he  has  to  tell  is  one  of  those  shameful  offences  that 
might  seem  to  the  sensitive  to  imply  a  taint  in  the  blood.  He 
charges  himself  with  having,  Judas-like,  sold  a  former  friend  to 
justice  out  of  revenge  ;  and  the  offence  of  which  he  had  consti- 
tuted himself  the  judge  and  executioner  implicated  the  reputation 
of  Armour's  mother.  Armour  bends  to  the  blow,  and  as  quickly 
rallies.  Encouraged  by  his  blind  grandmother,  an  admirable  re- 
presentative of  the  pious  old  Scottish  peasant,  he  will  not  hear  of 
the  painful  secret  being  hushed  up.  His  engagement  to  an  inno- 
cent girl  and  an  honourable  family  makes  all  suppression  of  the 
facts  impossible.  Nor  will  he  hide  his  unwelcome  relative  out 
of  sight;  on  the  contrary,  he  insists  on  receiving  him  under 
his  roof.  His  filial  piety  and  sturdy  pride  are  richly  rewarded 
Elbe  clings  closer  to  him  in  his  trouble  than  before  •  while' 
the  Fiscal  infinitely  relieves  him  by  the  declaration  that  'he  had 
all  the  time  known  the  sad  story.  Again,  Armour's  happiness 
would  appear  to  us  assured,  had  it  not  been  that  as  yet  we  are 
still  in  the  first  volume.  In  reality  he  is  only  at  the  be'nnnino-  of 
his  troubles,  while  the  prosperous  Fiscal  is  to  have  his  turn  of 
tribulations,  that  his  character  may  be  brought  out  with  similar 
lustre.    And  the  new  complication  is  so  cunniDgly  arranged  tha* 
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we  have  no  intention  of  anticipating  its  interest.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  Fiscal  finds  himself  in  a  dilemma  of  conscience,  which 
might  have  puzzled  a  Jesuit  father,  and  that  the  happiness  of  his 
cherished  daughter  with  that  of  Armour  depend  entirely  on  a  most 
difficult  decision.  His  honour  as  a  man  and  a  Government  official 
is  involved,  and  he  may  actually  be  the  victim  of  the  justice  he  has 
inexorably  directed  against  others.  Should  he  speak  out  all  he  knows 
of  a  certain  event,  it  will  be  a  sublime  act  of  self-sacrifice  as  far  as  he 
is  personally  concerned,  but  it  will  be  signing  the  death-warrant 
of  Ellie's  happiness.  Should  he  decide  to  keep  silence,  he 
will  be  holding  a  candle  to  the  Devil,  and  be  dishonoured  in  his 
own  eyes  to  all  eternity.  His  doubts  and  fears,  for  the  event 
which  must  resolve  him  is  as  yet  only  impending,  are  depicted 
with  great  power  and  ieeling;  and  for  a  time  our  sympathies  are 
transferred  from  the  hero  and  heroine  to  the  Fiscal,  who  is  even 
more  deeply  affected.  Indeed,  both  Musgrave  and  Armour  are  most 
effective  studies  of  the  noblest  types  of  masculine  portraiture  :  and, 
as  specimens  of  characters  ingeniously  self-illustrated,  it  would  be 
hard  to  decide  between  their  respective  merits. 

The  people  who  belong  to  the  upper  orders  of  the  provincial 
society,  and  attend  more  strictly  to  the  proprieties  and  conven- 
tionalities, are,  necessarily  perhaps,  much  more  commonplace.  We 
care,  and  we  are  meant  to  care,  comparatively  little  about  Mr. 
Fenwick,  the  heir  of  the  country  seat  of  Cluden  Peel ;  nor  are  we 
at  all  surprised  that  a  girl  like  Ellie  should  persistently  reject  his 
unwelcome  attentions.  He  is  much  more  suitably  matched 
"with  Miss  Dunwuddie,  whom  he  instals  in  the  first  place  as  the 
confidant  of  his  mortifications  and  disappointments,  and  whom  he 
subsequently  persuades  to  play  the  part  of  consoler.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  a  vast  deal  of  quaint  originality  in  Mr. 
Moffat,  the  minister  of  Thorniehow,  and  in  some  of  the  hum- 
bler members  of  his  congregation.  Mr.  Moffat  has  been  rege- 
nerated in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  about  the  time  of  life 
■when  the  majority  of  people  begin  to  decay.  He  has  the 
grey  head  of  a  long  experience  with  the  frolicsome  heart  of  a 
boy.  He  is  never  happier  than  when  he  has  broken  loose  for  a 
game  at  play  with  the  school  children  ;  and,  though  they  are  on 
the  very  easiest  terms  with  their  pastor,  they  thoroughly  respect 
him.  Mr.  Mollat  is  worldly-wise  as  well  as  pious,  and  the  counsels 
he  places  at  the  disposition  of  his  parishioners  are  invaluable.  He 
is  always  saying  something  good,  or  pointing  a  moral  with  an 
anecdote  or  a  metaphor.  But  he  never  shows  to  greater  advan- 
tage than  in  his  colloquies  with  Matthew.  "  the  minister's  man." 
Matthew  would  fain  be  master  of  the  manse,  and  the  minister 
generally  treats  him  with  deference,  and  submits  to  his  rugged 
autocracy.  But  when  Moffat  does  at  intervals  make  a  deter- 
mined stand  Matthew  acknowledges  the  stronger  will  and  goes 
with  grumbling  resignation  to  the  wall.  Matthew  is  perpetually 
threatening  to  give  warning,  while  the  minister's  standing  threat 
is  that  he  will  marry  and  give  them  both  a  mistress.  There  is 
pathos  as  well  as  humour  in  the  crowning  scene,  where  Matthew, 
after  proving  to  his  master  by  letter  that  he  has  an  excellent 
offer  of  a  farm,  ends  by  declaring  that  he  has  refused  it,  and  by 
protesting  that  he  will  never  go.  There  is  also  much  dramatic 
tenderness  in  the  analysis  of  the  blind  old  Mrs.  Armour's  motherly 
and  grandmotherly  feelings  for  the  scapegrace  son  whose  conduct 
has  been  a  grief  to  her,  and  for  the  grandson  who  has  consoled 
her  by  his  steadiness  and  success.  The  occasional  gloom  of  the 
story  is  brightly  broken  by  the  humour  of  a  group  of  rustic 
comedians,  who  take  life  as  it  comes,  lubricating  it  with  whisky. 
The  best  of  them  is,  perhaps,  Wull  Greer,  the  ploughman,  because 
he  shows  fitful  flashes  of  a  finer  nature.  Wull  is  somewhat 
notorious  as  a  poacher,  and  6eeks  his  game  among  the  rural 
beauties  in  the  cottages  and  farm-steadings  as  well  as  in  the 
streams  and  the  coverts.  Naturally  he  is  pricked  by  an  uneasy 
conscience  when  brought  face  to  lace  with  the  Fiscal,  although 
unprofessionally.  And  there  is  a  capital  bit  of  comedy  when 
the  formidable  magistrate  is  constrained  to  take  the  ne'er-do-well 
into  his  confidence,  Wull  being  elevated  several  inches  in  his 
moral  stature  by  the  feeling  that  for  once  he  has  done  a  virtuous 
action.  Altogether  we  may  certainly  congratulate  Mr.  Gibbon  on 
his  book. 


THE  ANTIQUARY.* 

ARCHJ50LOGISTS  are  now  as  common  as  poets,  and  an  old 
country  village  i3  not  more  sure  to  have  its  moss-grown 
church  than  to  have  also  its  local  antiquary,  who  has  studied 
every  gurgoyle  without  and  every  monument  and  epitaph  within 
the  same  sanctuary  walls.  Sometimes  he  is  the  parson,  sometimes 
the  sexton,  sometimes  one  of  the  layfolk.  The  range  of  these  persons 
is  perhaps  limited,  but  their  love  of  the  rusty  past  is  like  that  which 
possessed  the  laird  of  Monkbarns,  whose  family  has  so  much  in- 
creased. It  might  be  said,  in  the  words  of  Milton,  that "  the  shop  of 
war  in  a  great  city  of  refuge  hath  not  there  more  anvils  and  hammers 
waking  to  fashion  out  plates  and  instruments  of  armed  justice  in 
defence  of  beleaguered  truth  "  than  there  be  searchers  into  bygone 
things  who  are  either  "  sitting  by  their  studious  lamps  "  engaged 
in  writing  papers  on  Roman  roads,  on  mediseval  armour,  or  on 
dilapidated  castles  and  abbeys,  or  else  wandering  alone  or  in  com- 
panies to  inspect  hoary  Gothic  churches  or  gabled  manor-houses. 
In  Milton's  day,  indeed,  men  were  more  busy  in  pulling  down 
castles  than  in  compiling  their  history,  the  abbeys  having  met 
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their  fate  somewhat  earlier.  But  we  are  not  sure  that  what  is 
called  the  modern  awakening  for  the  picturesque,  both  as  respects 
architecture  and  natural  scenery,  is  not  a  revival  of  an  older 
spirit.  "  Shall  we  go  see  the  reliques  of  this  town  ?  "  is  the  in- 
vitation on  a  certain  occasion  of  Sebastian  to  Antonio  in  Twelfth 
Right.  '-To  morrow,  sir;  best  first  go  see  your  lodging  "  is  the 
incurious  reply.    But,  like  a  true  antiquary,  Sebastian  rejoins: — 

I  am  not  weary,  and  'tis  long  to  night ; 
I  pray  you,  let  us  satisfy  our  eyes 
With  the  memorials,  and  the  things  of  fame, 
That  do  renown  this  city. 

It  may  at  least  be  confessed  that  the  writer  of  these  lines  and 
the  people  who  erected  the  memorials  and  things  of  fame  were 
themselves  not  without  the  sense  in  question.  However  this 
may  be,  the  venerable  precept  "  Consider  the  days  of  old  "  is  no 
longer  neglected,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the  magazine  before 
us  has  achieved  its  fifth  volume,  without  showing,  like  many  of 
the  material  fabrics  it  illustrates,  any  signs  of  decay. 

The  present  selection  of  papers  affords  some  instances  of  honest 
work,  more  or  less  original  on  the  part  of  the  various  contributors. 
The  opening  article  is  the  first  of  a  series  on  the  Calendar,  which 
may  be  thought  to  have  been  already  a  somewhat  well-worked 
subject.  The  labours  of  Hone,  Brady,  Brando  and  Ellis,  Alban 
Butler,  Hampson,  Chambers,  Timbs,  Dyer,  and  others,  not  to 
forget  that  everlasting  repository  of  curious  lore,  Notes  and  Queries, 
might  seem  to  have  left  only  a  few  gleanings  for  other  gatherers. 
And,  though  it  may  be  confessed  that  the  papers  here  presented 
to  us  on  the  successive  seasons  are  agreeable  reading  of  their 
kind,  they  must  be  regarded  as  only  supplementary  to  previous 
compilations.  The  first  of  them,  "New  Years' Customs,"  by  the 
Rev.  Walter  Gregor,  displays  research  into  early  Latin  authorities, 
but  is  necessarily  in  its  limited  space  but  an  incomplete  survey  of 
old  beliefs  and  superstitious  usages  relative  to  the  first  month  of 
the  year.  St.  Agnes's  Eve  (January  23)  is  despatched  in  a 
few  short  lines,  but  it  might  be  pleaded  in  excuse  for  so  super- 
ficial a  notice  that  Keats's  poem  has  said  enough  for  all  time 
upon  that  anxious  night  for  lovesick  maidens,  such  as  Madeline 
in  her  Gothic  chamber  with  its  carved  imageries  and  pictured 
casements  of  splendid  dyes.  St.  Agnes  is  now  forgotten,  while 
the  postman  still  groans  under  the  tyranny  of  St.  Valentine. 
Not  that  the  beatified  martyr  was  really  the  originator  of  the 
practice  of  lovers  choosing  their  favourites  more  than  of  birds 
of  the  forest  pairing  on  his  festival ;  and,  as  Professor  John 
W.  Hales  remarks  in  his  paper  on  the  subject,  he  "would 
vastly  wonder  at  the  customs  that  have  for  long  centuries  pre- 
vailed on  his  day."  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  to  whom  carnal  love 
was  vanity,  sternly  forbade  the  practice  of  boys  and  girls  inter- 
changing their  names  in  writing  on  the  feast  of  St.  Valentine,  and 
to  abolish  it  gave  them  the  names  instead  of  certain  saints  for 
them  to  laud  and  worship.  His  experiment  proved  a  failure,  at 
least  in  England,  and  references  in  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and 
Herrick  show  St.  Valentine's  continued  hold  upon  lovers  in  his 
unspiritualized  form.  As  might  be  expected,  Samuel  Pepys, 
to  whom  the  inanities  of  the  world  were  the  sweetest  realities, 
has  many  characteristic  mentions  of  his  fashion  of  keeping  the 
merry  Saint's  day.  Ophelia  declares  that  she  will  be  at 
Hamlet's  window  on  St.  Valentine's  morn  to  hail  "  the  beauteous 
majesty  of  Denmark  " ;  but  the  practice  in  Pepys's  time  appears  to 
have  been  to  hail  sometimes  from  the  bedside.  Among  many 
instances  is  that  of  February  14,  1655-6: — "  This  morning  called 
up  by  Mr.  Hill,  who,  my  wife  thought,  had  come  to  be  her 
Valentine — she,  it  seems,  having  drawn  him,  but  it  proved  not. 
However,  calling  him  up  to  our  bedsid-e,  my  wife  challenged 
him."  The  letter-box  is  now  the  medium  of  St.  Valentine's 
visits,  and  Professor  Hales  has  some  strong  remarks  upon  the 
frivolous  and  sometimes  impertinent  manner  of  his  intrusion. 

Passing  to  Mr.  James  Britten's  paper  on  "  Lady  Day,"  we 
were  at  first  struck  with  its  brevity  ;  but  it  seems  that  but  little 
legendary  lore  has  clustered  round  the  "  Feast  of  the  Annunci- 
ation of  Our  Lady,"  as  the  twenty-fifth  of  March  is  styled  in 
the  Anglican  Kalendar— the  only  place,  by  the  way,  where  the 
old  term  "Our  Lady"  is  recognized  in  the  Anglican  Liturgy. 
We  need  not  inquire  too  nicely  into  the  accuracy  of  the  story  of 
the  origin  of  the  "  Pope  Ladies,"  a  species  of  cake  still  sold,  it  is 
said,  on  Lady  Days  at  St.  Albans.  A  noble  lady  with  her  com- 
pany were  journeying,  we  are  told,  to  the  famous  monastery  at 
that  place,  and,  night  coming  on,  they  lost  their  way.  Lights  in 
the  clock-tower  at  the  top  of  the  hill  enabled  them  at  length  to 
reach  the  abbey  in  safety.  In  gratitude  the  lady  gave  a  sum 
of  money  to  provide  an  annual  bounty  of  cakes  in  the  shape  of 
ladies  to  the  poor  roundabout.  As  the  distribution  was  made  by 
the  monks,  the  "  Pope  Ladies  "  may  thus  have  acquired  their 
name,  though  not,  it  is  probable,  until  after  the  Reformation.  Mr. 
John  Fenton's  paper  on  "  Easter"  is  a  thoughtful  study  on  that 
great  feast  of  the  Christian  year.  Even  a  Puritan  need  not  object 
to  the  observance  of  Easter,  for  that  festival  is  distinguished  as 
being  the  only  one  for  which  we  have  unquestionable  Scriptural 
authority— not  only  a  warrant,  but  express  injunction,  for  making 
it  a  holiday.  "  Christ  our  Passover  is  sacrificed  for  us,"  St.  Paul 
reminds  the  Greeks  at  Corinth,  "  therefore  let  us  keep  the  feast." 
Even  apart  from  Sir  John  Lubbock's  re-establishment  of  the 
festival  as  a  Bank  holiday,  it  is  an  ancient  monument  not  likely 
soon  to  be  subverted  in  our  own  country.  Perhaps  this  is  more 
than  can  be  said  of  Mayday,  for 

What  can  escape  Time's  all-destroying  hand  ? 
Where's  Troy,  and  where's  the  maypole  in  the  Strand  ? 
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And  the  same  question  might  be  asked  concerning  the  maypole  in 
Fenchurch  Street,  which  stood  higher  than  the  church  tower,  as 
well  as  of  a  hundred  other  maypoles  which  have  perished  as  com- 
pletely as  last  year's  hawthorn  blossoms.  "We  are  afraid  that  it 
would  be  as  impossible  in  our  day  to  wake  on  Mayday  dawn  as  it 
was  to  sleep  in  the  days  of  Chaucer's  Emily ;  for  who  would  now 
say  "  The  season  pricketh  every  gentle  heart "  ?  the  neglect  of  the 
observance  being  perhaps  as  much  owing  to  the  ungentle  season 
itself — consequent  partly  on  the  alteration  of  the  calendar — as  to 
Puritan  interference  with  the  solemn  rites  of  the  occasion.  But  the 
antiquary  at  least  has  the  enjoyment  of  what  has  been,  and  very 
pleasant  it  is  to  read  with  what  ceremony  the  sous  and  daughters 
of  old  greeted  the  merry  spring  flowers.  We  are  not,  however, 
much  struck  with  the  article  "  May  Day,"  by  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Lach- 
Szyrma,  which  is  very  inferior  to  the  one  on  Easter.  More  satis- 
factory is  the  succeeding  paper,  "  May  Day ;  Moldekin  of  the 
Thirteenth  Century,"  in  which  an  endeavour  is  made  to  identify 
the  Malkin,  or  Maid  Marian,  the  May  Queen,  the  forest  mistress  of 
Robin  Hood,  with  the  daughter  of  Robert  Fitzwalter,  of  the 
family,  on  Maude  de  St.  Liz,  his  mother's  side,  of  the  Earls  of 
Huntingdon.  Alice  Maude  Fitzwalter's  alabaster  effigy,  on  a  grey 
altar  tomb,  is  yet  pointed  out  in  Little  Dunmow  church,  in  the 
priory  of  which  place  she  was  poisoned  by  King  John  in  revenge 
for  her  having  refused  his  licentious  advances.  The  beauty  of  the 
victim's  person  and  character,  combined  with  the  popular  abhor- 
ence  of  the  deed  by  which  she  perished,  kept  her  memory  fresh  ; 
and,  by  some  process  which  the  writer  cleverly  undertakes  to  ex- 
plain, she  became  personified  as  Queen  of  the  May.  In  some 
interesting  remarks  on  "Midsummer,"  which  chiefly  deal  with 
old  customs  and  beliefs  associated  with  St.  John  Baptist  Day, 
Mr.  W.  G.  Black  finds  the  ceremony  which  formerly  prevailed, 
especially  in  Cornwall  and  Ireland,  of  lighting  fires  upon  high 
places  on  Midsummer  Eve,  when  it  might  be  thought  they  were 
least  wanted,  in  a  survival  of  the  ancient  fire-worship,  which  was 
perfectly  familiar,  he  reminds  us,  to  the  early  Christians  both  of 
the  West  and  the  East. 

Among  miscellaneous  subjects,  for  only  those  we  have  touched 
upon  have  any  thread  of  mutual  connexion,  is  "  A  Sketch  of 
the  Low  Countries,  temp.  James  I.,"  being  the  transcript  of  a 
document  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  whose  author  was  some 
intolerably  euphuistic  traveller  to  these  places.  His  remarks,  how- 
ever, exhibit  a  lively  understanding  of  the  democratic  people  of 
his  day,  who  "  hate  the  name  of  king,"  he  says,  "  more  than  a 
Jew  hates  images  or  a  woman  old  age.  Not  one  among  them 
hath  authority  by  inheritance,  that  were  to  parcel  out  the 
country  into  families.  They  are  all  chosen  as  we  choose  aldermen, 
more  for  their  wealth  than  their  wit."  "  Some  Notes  on  the  Names 
of  Women,"  by  Mr.  Robert  Ferguson,  should  be  read  by  the 
namesakes  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  favourite  heroines  Maud  and  Alice, 
'Who  might  he  surprised  to  find  that,  by  a  mistake  of  long  standing, 
the  first  of  these  is  wrongly  interchanged  with  Matilda,  and  is 
properly  a  man's  name  ;  also,  that  Alice  is  likewise  masculine,  its 
proper  feminine  being  Eliza.  Prince  Leopold's  recent  creation  as 
Duke  of  Albany  and  Baron  Arklow  gives  the  Rev.  Thomas  Par- 
kinson an  opportunity  of  descanting  upon  the  second  of  these  titles, 
which  many  persons  are  not  aware  is  a  variation  of  the  illustrious 
name  of  Clare,  and  is  derived  from  Clare  in  Suffolk — the  town, 
county,  and  river  of  Clare  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  Clare  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, being  allied  to  the  same  family  name.  Of  the  lords  of 
Clare  and  their  connexion  with  the  Dukes  of  Clarence  there  is  full 
explanation,  the  account  being  not  the  less  readable  that  illustra- 
tive extracts  from  Shakspeare  and  Scott  are  abundantly  supplied. 
In  a  notice  of  the  Dulwich  College  MSS.  collected  by  Edward 
Alleyn,  it  is  remarked,  as  a  disappointment  in  those  otherwise 
valuable  documents,  that  no  reference  to  Shakspeare  in  person  is 
to  be  found  among  them,  although  the  two  men  must  have  been 
well  known  to  each  other.  The  only  mention  relating  to  the  fore- 
most of  literary  names  is  to  the  effect  that  Alleyn  bought  in  1609 
"  a  book,  Shakspere's  Sonnetts,"  for  5c?. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Parker's  papers  on  "■  Old  Rome "  and  on  "  The 
Colosseum  "  present  some  results  of  explorations  that  go  far  to 
upset  the  scholarship  of  the  pen  by  what  might  be  termed  the 
scholarship  of  the  spade,  with  which  implement  Mr.  Parker  deems 
that  he  digs  up  truth  itself.  "I  am  a  well-known  architectural 
antiquary,"  he  says,  "  and  never  pretend  to  much  scholarship,  but 
rely  more  on  the  evidence  of  the  existing  remains,  which  I  have 
done  much  to  bring  to  light  and  explain."  He  thinks  that,  if  Dr. 
Arnold  were  now  living,  and  could  go  to  Rome,  "  he  would  see  at 
once  that  Niebuhr's  view  was  a  delusion."  Even  the  measure- 
ments of  some  of  the  most  important  buildings,  as  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Capitolinus  and  the  great  fosse  and  rampart  of  Servius 
Tuflius,  are  explained  by  Niebuhr's  rejected  family  legends,  which 
are  the  only  helps,  Mr.  Parker  says,  towards  the  interpretation  of 
the  architectural  history  of  Rome.  The  statement  of  Dionysius 
that  the  fosse  of  Servius  Tullius  is  100  feet  wide  and  30  feet  deep 
has  been  pronounced  an  error.  Thanks  to  recent  excavations,  the 
incredulous  traveller  can  now  measure  the  fosse  for  himself,  so  far 
as  it  has  been  unearthed,  when  he  will  find  that  he  need  no  longer 
disagree  with  the  ancient  authority.  This  result  will  prepare 
him,  if  he  has  been  blindly  following  Niebuhr,  for  much  other 
modification  of  his  views  as  to  the  meaning  of  existing  monu- 
ments. 

"The  Story  of  Romeo  and  Juliet"  (Part  L),  by  Mr.  H.  B. 
Wheatley,  F.S.A.,  promises,  when  complete,  to  be  a  searching 
investigation  of  the  origin  of  Shakspeare's  great  drama.  A 
hardly  less  pitiful  story  than  that  of  these  renowned  lovers, 


though  in  another  way,  is  found  in  the  tragic  issues  of  Spenser's 
residence  at  Kilcolman  Castle,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  which 
ruined  fortalice,  with  its  surroundings,  is  here  described  by  Mr. 
S.  Lysaght.  The  three  thousand  acres  with  which  the  poet 
was  endowed  out  of  the  forfeited  lands  of  the  attainted  Gerald 
Earl  of  Desmond,  unfolded,  with  its  forest  uplands,  encircling- 
mountains,  streams,  and  lake,  an  ample  landscape  for  peopling 
with  the  sprightlyr  train  of  The  Faerie  Queen,  which  was  there  in 
great  part  written.  Unhappily  these  were  not  the  only  denizens 
of  the  enchanted  woods,  which  concealed  also  marauders  and 
assassins  as  hostile  to  English  landlords  as  the  like  hordes  of  Irish 
miscreants  at  the  present  day.  A  swarm  of  these  one  autumn 
night  in  1587  broke  into  the  castle,  which  they  sacked  and  fired. 
An  infant  child  of  Spenser's  is  said  to  have  perished  in  the  flames  ; 
the  poet  himself — who,  with  his  young  wife  and  other  children, 
managed  to  escape  to  London — being  for  the  short  time  he  after- 
wards lived  a  sad  and  ruined  man. 

Our  limits  forbid  us  to  enter  upon  other  papers,  but  among 
several  which  help  to  make  up  a  good  volume  should  be  men- 
tioned "The  Ilolkham  Bust  of  Thucydides ";  "A  Chat  about 
Chap-Books,"  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Thorns,  which  contains  one  or  two  plea- 
sant anecdotes  ;  "  The  Theft  of  a  Shroud,"  by  Miss  Evelyn  Car- 
rington,  a  contribution  to  the  "  Dance  of  Death  "  literature ;  "  The 
Traditional  Birthplace  of  Michael  Scot,  the  Wizard,"  who  has 
found  a  place  in  the  Inferno,  in  Boccaccio,  in  Roger  Bacon's  Opus 
Majus,  and  in  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  where  his  most  start- 
ling doings  are  reported ;  "  Communal  Habitations  of  Primitive 
Communities,"  by  Mr.  G.  L.  Gomme,  who  on  this  subject  treads 
his  own  ground;  "  The  Holy  Ghost  Chapel  and  Marie  Cufaude"; 
"  The  Clopton  Monuments  at  Stratford-on-Avon  "  ;  "  The  Roman 
Villa  at  Clopton,  Isle  of  Wight,"  by  Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith ;  and. 
"The  Funeral  of  the  Old  Pretender,"  by  Mr.  J,  Theodore  Bent. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS, 
in. 

r  J  HIE  books  (which  are  no  books)  in  this  week's  batch  have  no 
-L  pretensions  worth  noting  to  be  works  of  art.  They  aro 
chiefly  bound-up  volumes  of  the  milder  and  more  domestic 
magazines,  with  a  host  of  volumes  for  the  holiday  reading  of  boys 
and  girls.  These  things,  year  by  year,  are  very  much  like  each 
other.  Perhaps  the  book  which  has  most  claims  to  be  regarded 
as  a  contribution  to  art  among  those  which  are  before  us  is 
Our  SIcetc/mig  Tour  (by  Two  of  the  Artists.  Griffith  and  Farran). 
The  Sketching  Club  began  its  travels  two  years  ago,  and  the 
members  (young  ladi*s  who  cannot  surely  have  flattered  them- 
selves in  their  portraits)  started  from  Paddington  with  a  great 
deal  of  luggage.  The  five  members  of  the  Club  (all  girls)  sat 
the  same  moment  on  Claudia's  box  ;  it  yielded,  like  Mr.  Gladstone,, 
to  pressure  ;  the  box  was  locked,  and  Claudia  was  happy.  There 
is  a  picture  of  happy  Claudia.  The  Club  went  to  Oxford,  where 
one  of  them  had  a  cousin,  and  they  drew  Salter's,  also  Merton 
College  Chapel,  which  we  fail  to  recognize,  though  well  acquainted' 
with  that  monument  of  mediaeval  piety  and  art.  They  also  cari- 
catured Balliol  in  strange  and  novel  perspective.  The  Quad  doet 
look  like  that  sometimes  after  a  bump  supper.  A  better  drawing 
shows  us  the  five  maidens  looking  over  a  wall  at  what  we  conceive 
to  be  intended  for  lawn-tennis  as  played  on  a  pathless  moor.  Magdalen 
Tower  is  a  noble  structure,  but  it  does  not  (as  the  artist  seems  to 
imagine)  go  into  training  to  emulate  the  Leaning  Tower  at  Pisa.. 
Nor  is  the  Broad  Walk  bordered  by  pollard  willows.  Wadharn 
Gardens  are  better  drawn,  and  so  is  "  Ella  immersed  in  Art " ; 
while  Iffley  Church  is  distinctly  recognizable.  On  the  whole,  we 
cannot  but  advise  the  Club  to  study  a  little  more  before  inviting  a 
cold  world  to  examine  its  sketches.  The  book  is  very  prettily  got 
up,  and  will  interest  the  friends  of  the  authors  and  most  young 
ladies  who  like  gentle  adventure. 

St.  Nicholas  (Vol.  IX.)  is  conducted  by  Mary  Mapes  Dodge,  an 
American  poet  (Warne  and  Co.)  Here  we  have  varied  literature 
for  young  people  of  every  taste.  The  sportive  will  read  Mr. 
Lewes 's  essay  on  otters.  Those  interested  in  Aztec  affairs  will 
study  the  adventures  of  Prince  Nezahualcoyotl,  and  will  perhaps 
learn  to  pronounce  his  name.  The  coyote  is  a  great  god  in 
Western  native  religion  ;  hence,  doubtless,  his  name  appears  in 
the  names  of  princes,  as  does  the  name  of  Baal  among  old.  Semitic 
royal  families.  The  stories  from  Northern  myths  are  illustrated 
with  some  vigour  ;  but  surely  the  sword  called  "Sigurd's  Wrath  * 
was  a  short  weapon,  not  a  long,  curved  scimitar  ?  There  are  a 
great  many  verses  and  some  music,  and  plenty  of  enigmas  and 
prize  puzzles,  in  St.  Nicholas.  We  admire  the  useful  essay  on 
"  How  to  make  Puppet-shows."  If  boys  would  only  make  puppet- 
shows  in  the  Christmas  holidays,  they  would  cease  to  vex  their 
elder  kinsfolk  with  the  spectacle  of  an  ennui  which  only  finds 
distraction  in  figs  and  oranges.  St.  Nicholas  is  so  popular  that  it 
scarcely  needs  the  recommendation  which  it  certainly  deserves. 

Nat,  the  Naturalist  (G.  M.  Fenn.  Blackie  and  Son),  is  the 
narrative  of  how  Nathaniel  learned  to  shoot  and  sail  a  boat  and. 
to  prepare  skins  and  hold  his  own  with  Malays.  This  sort  of 
book  encourages  independence  of  character,  develops  resource,  and 
teaches  a  boy  to  keep  his  eyes  open  at  home,  if  he  misses  the 
opportunity  to  hunt  lions  and  cockatoos  in  remote  quarters  of  the 
globe.  Nat  caught  fish  over  a  yard  long,  which  had.  to  be  gaffed 
with  spears.  We  wish  such  monsters  of  the  deep  were  more 
common  in  our  island  waters. 

Lost  in  the  Backiuoods  (Mrs.  Trail.    Nelson  and  Sons)  is  simply 
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an  old  friend,  The  Canadian  Crusoes.  We  never  wearied  of  the 
delightful  adventures  of  the  Canadians — some  few  winters  ago — 
and  are  charmed  to  meet  them  once  more.  Perhaps  it  would  have 
been  better  if  the  book  had  retained  its  original  name.  Here  are 
the  old  woodcuts  too,  with  their  artificial  composition  and 
grouping. 

Sunday  at  Home  (Religious  Tract  Society)  is  a  magazine  which 
has  very  much  improved  in  recent  years.  At  one  time  it  contained 
matter  which  was  doubtless  pious,  but  which  was  quite  as  in- 
dubitably dull.  Now  there  is  plenty  of  varied  interest  in  Sunday  at 
Home,  and  we  notice,  among  many  other  interesting  papers,  a  series 
of  essays,  by  Canon  Rawlinson,  on  the  religion  of  Ancient  Rome, 
and  an  essay  on  the  Positivist  Service,  with  which  most  readers 
will  heartily  agree.  There  is,  among  many  good  illustrations,  a 
capital  view  of  modern  Jerusalem  in  colours. 

The  Field,  Fox  Hunt,  and  Farm  (F.  Warne)  is  an  alphabet,  in 
verse,  about  many  sporting  and  rural  matters.  Racing,  fox-hunt- 
ing, poultry,  otter-hunting,  and  so  forth,  are  represented  in 
vigorous  tinted  prints.  The  book  is  intended  for  "  little  sports- 
men," who  will  be  delighted  with  it.  We  confess  that  we  do  not 
share  Kingsley's  enthusiasm  for  otter-hunting,  and  we  could  dis- 
pense with  the  picture  of  otter-spearing,  which  is  not,  we  think, 
even  a  correct  representation  of  the  sport  as  usually  practised,  at 
least  in  the  North  of  England. 

Stories  of  the  Days  of  King  Arthur  (C.  II.  Hanson.  Nelson 
and  Sons)  is  illustrated  by  M.  Gustave  Dore.  The  compiler  has 
not  limited  himself  to  the  use  of  Mallory's  book,  but  has  turned 
also  to  the  Mabinogion  and  the  publications  of  the  Early  English 
Text  Society.  With  one  or  two  slight  omissions,  we  think  Mallory's 
old  book  the  best  for  boys  ;  but  here  they  will  read  of  Morgan  Le 
Fay,  Lancelot,  Merlin,  Tristram,  and  other  famous  people  of  the 
Celtic  cycle ;  and  here  the  famous  speech  of  Bors  over  Lancelot  is 
retained. 

Ralph's  Year  in  Russia  (Robert  Richardson.  Same  publishers) 
contains  a  good  many  adventures  with  wolves  and  other  foes,  as 
well  as  pictures  of  Russian  life  and  manners.  Young  students 
will  learn  that  the  wily  Muscovite  is  a  human  being,  after  all,  and 
not  without  his  savage  virtues. 

Children  in  Protestant  families  may  have  heard  almost  enough 
about  Luther.  If  their  thirst  for  knowledge  is  still  unassuaged, 
they  will  find  him  the  hero  of  a  short  Life  by  William  Chapman 
(Sonnenschein  and  Co.) 

Popular  Scientific  Recreations  (Ward  and  Lock)  is  enlarged 
from  the  French  of  M.  Tissandier.  The  book  is  a  popular  account 
of  the  most  interesting  things  in  all  the  natural  sciences,  from 
optics  to  geology,  and  ends  with  a  discussion  of  "  simple,"  yet 
marvellous,  toys.  It  is  extremely  well  illustrated,  and  no  better 
present  could  be  made  to  a  boy  of  inventive  and  inquiring  mind, 
as  many  boys  there  be. 

The  Ball  of  Fortune  (Charles  Pearce.  Blackie  and  Son)  is  a 
boy's  novelette,  with  plenty  of  plot.  The  dialogue  is  unconven- 
tional, and  borders  on  slang.  A  mysterious  cannou-ball  pervades 
the  story,  and  has  an  immense  influence  on  the  fortune  and  fate  of 
the  hero.  What  the  secret  of  the  ball  may  have  been  we  leave 
young  readers  to  find  out,  entreating  them  not  to  be  quite  so  weak 
as  to  look  at  the  end  and  spoil  the  fun.  We  admit  that  we  have 
been  guilty  of  this  error,  and  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  is 
more  delightful  than  could  have  been  guessed. 

The  Belgravia  Annual  is,  as  usual,  the  ideal  companion  for  a 
dreary  winter  journey.  There  are  tales  by  Mr.  Besant,  Mr.  Lucy, 
Mr.  Hawthorne,  Mr.  Button  Cook,  and  a  marvellous  anecdote  of  a 
mysterious  mantelpiece  by  Mr.  James  Payn. 

The  Christmas  Number  of  the  Monthly  Packet  is  too  old  and 
valued  a  friend  to  need  our  recommendation.  We  wish  the  pub- 
lishers of  this  and  other  periodicals  would  not  sew  advertisements 
between  the  leaves. 

Seeketh  not  Her  Own;  or,  the  Workers  of  La  Gar  aye  (Sidney 
Mary  Sitwell.  Shaw  and  Co.) — The  story  of  the  Lady  of  La 
Garaye  is  always  full  of  interest,  and  it  has  lost  none  of  its 
pathos  in  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Sitwell.  The  contrast  between  the 
gay,  brilliant  life  of  a  French  chatelaine  of  the  last  century, 
blameworthy  from  its  absence  of  well-doing  rather  than  from 
any  positive  sin,  and  the  only  other  existence  possible  in  those 
•days — that  of  ceaseless  and  stern  self-denial — has  been  painted 
graphically  and  truthfully.  Yet  in  doing  this  Mrs.  Sitwell  has  let 
her  facts  speak  for  themselves,  and  has  avoided  all  temptation  to 
preach.  Her  peasants  are  real,  too,  and  even  humorous,  as  in  the 
■opening  scene,  where  the  boy  and  girl  plan  out  their  daily  lives, 
and  the  former  demonstrates  to  his  own  satisfaction,  if  not  en- 
tirely to  that  of  his  sister,  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  strong  to 
beat  the  weak  to  prove  their  strength.  The  style  is  good  and  the 
tale  contains  plenty  of  stuff,  and  altogether  Mrs.  Sitwell  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  her  last  effort ;  as  she  has  managed  to  pjease 
not  only  children  but  their  elders.  AVe  are  a  little  puzzled  as 
to  the  class  of  readers  for  which  Miss  Alcott's  Proverb  Stories 
(Sampson  Low  and  Co.)  are  intended.  Not  for  children,  at  least 
not  for  English  children  ;  for  there  is  a  great  deal  of  love-making, 
while  the  tales  are  hardly  of  sufficient  weight  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  later  and  more  exacting  years.  "  Kitty's  Class  Day  " 
is  &  sketch  of  the  typical  American  damsel  (of  fiction)  who  con- 
trives to  make  an  elegant  toilet  out  of  the  commonest  materials, 
and  is  rewarded  somewhat  unkindly  by  discovering  that  she  would 
have  had  more  real  happiness  had  she  appeared  among  her  brilliant 
companions  in  a  much-washed  muslin.  We  doubt  whether  the 
moral  is  true  to  human  nature,  least  of  all  to  American  human 
nature.    Miss  Alcott  has,  however,  a  bright  picturesque  way  of 


telling  things,  which  is  particularly  exemplified  in  "  A  Country 

Christmas." 

Every  Girl's  Annual  (edited  by  Miss  Alicia  Leith.  Routledge) 
has  something  to  please  every  taste  except  that  for  art.  The  illus- 
trations are  but  poor.  The  principal  story  is  the  "Old  House 
in  the  Square,"  by  Alice  Weber,  which  is  a  thoroughly  natural 
description  of  family  life,  while  those  who  prefer  history  and 
foreign  travel  can  turn  to  "  Seejungfer,"  a  story  of  Thuringia  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  by  the  author  of  Mdlle,  Mori,  There  are 
also  hints  for  girls  in  their  various  outdoor  pursuits,  as  well  a6  on 
subjects  more  strictly  domestic ;  there  are  puzzles  and  patterns  and 
poems  without  end,  and  girls  must  be  hard  to  please,  indeed,  who 
cannot  get  a  great  deal  of  entertainment  from  some  of  these 
things. 

The  Leisure  Hour  opens  with  a  story  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev. 
T.  S.  Millington,  "  By  Hook  or  by  Crook,"  which  is  hardly  up  to 
the  usual  mark.  The  object  referred  to  by  implication  in  the 
title  is  the  large  fortune  of  an  old  gentleman,  whose  own  behaviour 
is  at  least  as  "  crooked  "  as  any  of  the  anxious  wranglers.  We  may 
remark  en  passant  that  it  is  not  the  custom  of  English  ladies  to 
speak  of  gentlemen  without  handles  to  their  names,  as  they  do  in 
this  story.  The  Leisure  Hour  has  a  variety  of  interesting  papers 
on  various  subjects,  one  of  the  best  being  that  on  the  French 
painter  Millet,  with  an  illustration  from  one  of  his  pictures.  We 
notice  with  some  surprise  (p.  319)  that  the  famous  epigram  or 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  about  St.  Cyr  has  been  attributed  to  the 
eminent  Q.C.  Mr.  Benjamin.  Is  it  possible  that  the  name  of 
"  Benjamin  "  has  been  the  misleading  cause  ?  The  most  good- 
natured  critic  would  fail  to  find  anything  lively  in  Layton 
Croft,  by  Alice  Somerton  (Warne  and  Co.),  but  it  is  absolutely 
harmless,  if  rather  unreal. 

A  Summer  in  the  Country  (Dean  and  Son)  has  pretty  coloured 
illustrations  intended  for  very  small  children.  In  the  same  class 
of  literature  come  Little  Folks  Annual  (Cassell  and  Co.)  ;  The 
Prince  and  the  Penny  (Dean  and  Son)  ;  Rhymes  and  Jinyles 
(same  publishers),  in  which  the  colours  are  too  faint ;  Grandma's 
Nursery  Rhymes,  and  In  Toiunand  Country  (same  publishers). 

There  are  a  great  many  clever  drawings  by  the  humorous  Mr. 
Furniss  in  Last  Christmas  Eve,  the  Christmas  Number  of  Tinsley's 
Magazine  (Tinsley).  The  story — an  exciting  one — is  by  Mr. 
Richard  Dowling.  Routledye's  Sporting  Annual  is  a  record  of 
cricket,  athletic  sports,  and  rowing.  Lawn  tennis,  and  even  bicyclic 
pastimes,  are  not  neglected. 

Christmas  Cards  are  more  numerous  than  ever.  Those  of 
Messrs.  De  la  Rue  are  very  pretty ;  but  the  artist  seems  to 
imagine  that  any  graceful  design  is  as  appropriate  as  any  other, 
and  this  is  the  common  fault  of  all  the  Christinas  Cards.  What 
has  a  Cupid  designing  the  silhouette  of  a  Psyche  to  do  with 
Christmas  any  more  than  with  Midsummer  ?  Some  long,  narrow 
cards  on  silk  are  as  graceful  as  any  that  we  have  ever  seen. 
Messrs.  Ilildesheimer  are  strong  in  representations  of  chubby  little 
girls  diversely  employed.  Fishes,  fruits,  flowers,  "  and  other 
winged  things,"  with  china  bowls  and  divers  decorative  objects, 
also  adorn  the  gorgeous  cards  of  Messrs.  Ilildesheimer. 

Messrs.  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode  send  some  rich  coloured  pictures 
of  classical  festivities,  among  which  we  prefer  a  New  Year's 
Dance,  by  nymphs  draped  in  the  fearless  old  fashion,  and  a  very 
clever  humorous  design  of  an  old  gentleman  in  a  plum-coloured 
coat  knocking  at  a  door.  The  floral  cards,  too,  are  exquisitely 
tinted. 

Messrs.  De  la  Rue's  "  Finger,"  "Pocket,"  and  other  Diaries  have 
already  attained  the  summit  of  neatness  and  good  taste,  and  this 
year  they  do  not  fall  from  their  pre-eminence.  If  with  the  diaries 
they  could  only  send  the  energy  necessary  to  him  who  would  keep 
a  diary,  they  would  have  fulfilled  all  our  wishes.  There  are  still 
plenty  of  other  cards  waiting  notice,  but  sufficient  for  the  day  are 
those  on  which  we  have  commented. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

rpHE  liveliest  feeling  of  any  kind  aroused  by  Mr.  Baxter's 
-i-  Winter  in  India  (1)  will  probably  be  the  reader's  irritation 
at  being  treated  to  the  writer's  second  best.  Many  remarkable 
things  were  said  to  Mr.  Baxter  in  the  course  of  his  travels — wa 
have  his  word  for  it — but  he  covers  them  under  a  discreet  silence 
and  confines  himself  to  telling  what  he  did.  Unfortunately  what 
he  did  was  what  everybody  does.  He  went  on  board  a  steamer  of 
the  P.  and  O.  line  ;  he  found  cause  to  complain  of  the  provant,  both 
as  to  quantity  and  quality  ;  he  travelled  in  trains,  stayed  at  hotels, 
and  went  to  church.  This  last  duty  he  performed  with  particular 
regularity.  His  route  across  India  is  marked  by  the  successive 
services  he  attended.  Once  he — first  of  all  men — found  occasion 
to  complain  of  the  shortness  of  the  sermon,  and  once  he  formed 
part  of  a  real  Holy  Catholic  Church  of  "about  one  hundred" 
persons,  whom  he  addressed.  This  is  much  the  most  remarkable 
incident  of  Mr.  Baxter's  journey.  His  comments  on  things  in 
India  are  not  remarkable  for  profundity  or  originality.  More  than 
half  of  them  are  assertions  of  the  wickedness  of  the  late  Afghan 
war,  and  the  most  curious  of  the  others  is  a  highly  remarkable 
little  arithmetical  calculation,  by  which  he  shows  that  there  are 
12,000,000  paupers  out  of  a  population  of  11,000,000  in  the 
kingdom  of  Oudh.    The  illustrations,  which  are  from  sketches  by 

(1)  A  Winter  in  India.  By  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Baxter,  M.P. 
Loudon,  Paris,  and  New  York :  Cassell,  Better,  Galpin,  &  Co.  1882. 
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Mrs.  Baxter,  are  generally  pood.  There  is  a  pretty  coloured 
frontispiece  representing  the  Kinchin]  nnga  Range,  and  "  A  Plain 
in  Southern  India,"  in  black  and  white,  which  is  exceptionally 
clever. 

Although  Mr.  Youugman  describes  himself  on  his  title-page  as 
"late  of  the  Pontifical  Academy  of  noble  ecclesiastics,  Rome," 
he  writes  in  a  style  which  is  strikingly  like  Mr.  Chadband's.  It 
proceeds  exactly  by  Mr.  Chadband's  method  of  question  and 
answer.  He  begins  with  a  page  of  queries  to  the  reader,  designed 
to  test  his  knowledge  of  the  Prairies.  Having  got  his  traveller  safe 
to  bed,  at  the  end  of  the  first  chapter,  Mr.  YouDgman  inquires, 
"  Could  it  be  he  was  about  to  sleep  in  a  ranche  on  the  wide 
prairies  of  the  Far  West  ?  That  he  was  in  Kansas?  Was  he 
dreaming  ?  No  !  the  loud  snoring  of  the  ranche  boys  from  their 
loft  told  him  plainly  it  was  reality."  In  spite  of  his  gasping 
style  and  somewhat  gushing  piety,  Mr.  Youngman  contrives  to  be 
occasionally  interesting.  At  the  end  of  his  book  (2)  he  gives  a 
series  of  little  sketches  of  Indian  customs  which  are  worth  read- 
ing, and  he  tells  the  legend  of  "  the  sacred  and  funereal  tire 
amongst  the  Chippeways  "  in  a  spirited  way.  If,  instead  of  trying 
to  be  picturesque  out  of  season,  Mr.  Youngman  had  given,  as  he 
might,  a  good  account  of  the  Roman  Catholic  missions  in  the  Par 
West,  he  would  have  written  a  valuable  little  book. 

A  history  of  English  literature  written  for  purposes  of  edifica- 
tion is  likely  to  be  very  welcome  to  many  worthy  persons.  Mis- 
tresses of  boarding-schools  for  young  ladies  find  such  things  useful 
and  will  be  thankful  to  Mrs.  Anna  Buckland.  Her  Story  of  Eng- 
lish Literature  (3)  is  a  nicely  printed  and  pleasantly  written  account 
of  the  subject,  and,  supposing  the  books  named  to  have  been 
severely  Bowdlerized  first,  it  is  fairly  accurate.  Perhaps  if  the 
Tale  of  a  Tub,  for  instance,  is  to  be  known  at  all,  it  should  be 
known  as  it  is,  and  not  as  it  looks  when  the  water  of  Mrs. 
Buckland's  propriety  has  been  poured  into  the  wine  of  Swift's 
satire.  But  young  ladies  must  learn  something  about  it — some- 
thing prepared  for  their  consumption.  We  can  recommend 
Mrs.  Buckland's  telling  of  the  Vanessa  incident  as  fit  for  reading 
in  the  most  prudish  circles.  Young  ladies  may  be  trusted  to  rest 
content  with  what  their  text-book  tells  them.  Yet  the  process 
has  its  dangers.  The  surprise  of  the  young  lady  who  may  be 
tempted  by  the  harmless  look  of  Dryden's  plays  as  described  by 
Mrs.  Buckland  into  reading  The  Wild  Gallant  or  The  Maiden 
Queen  will  probably  be  considerable.  For  the  rest,  Mrs.  Buckland 
gives  her  mild  version  of  English  literature  with  passable  accuracy. 
Her  sense  of  the  relative  proportions  of  things  is  not  keen,  other- 
wise she  would  not  have  disposed  of  Richardson,  Fielding,  and 
Smollett  in  a  single  page  at  the  end  of  a  chapter,  and  dismissed 
Sterne  in  two  sentences. 

If  the  Reverend  Mr.  Anton  had  been  wise  enough  to  avoid  the 
picturesque,  his  four  essays  (4)  would  have  at  least  been  sensible 
and  harmless  performances.  Unfortunately  he  will  try  to  be  picto- 
rial and  shine  as  a  descriptive  writer,  and  with  the  usual  result.  Of 
the  qualities  of  the  four  essayists  about  whom  he  writes  as  men  of 
letters  Mr.  Anton  not  only  has  nothing  original  to  say,  but  he  has 
nothing  to  say  at  all.  Their  biographies,  allowing  for  a  good  deal 
too  much  tinsel,  are  fairly  well  told.  The  ingenuous  youth  of 
Kilsyth,  or  other  Northern  parts,  who  listen  to  Mr.  Anton  may  be 
recommended  to  weigh  and  consider  the  excellent  morality  and 
good  sense  of  his  observations  on  the  radical  difference  between 
being  a  genius  and  drinking  and  drinking  because  you  think  you 
are  a  genius.  They  are  not  very  original  as  moral  discoveries,  but 
they  are  sound,  which  is  the  next  best  thing.  Mr.  Anton  is  fairly 
free  from  the  minister's  weakness  for  introducing  sermons  out  of 
season. 

The  lives  of  the  great  astronomers  is  a  fascinating  subject,  and 
Mr.  Morton,  who  executed  a  volume  on  them  for  the  series  called 
Heroes  of  Science  (5),  has  made  it  very  readable.  He  is  a  little 
too  much  addicted  to  trite  find  not  very  apposite  moral  reflections. 
Thus  in  the  Life  of  Kepler  he  is  indignant  that  the  great  dis- 
coverer should  have  been  compelled  in  his  youth  to  help  in  his 
father's  tavern.  "  So  little,"  wails  Mr.  Morton,  "  does  the  world 
care  for  its  great  ones  that  it  set  the  born  "  legislator  of  the 
heavens  "  to  be  pot-boy  in  a  public-house."  The  world  could  not 
know  that  Kepler  was  to  be  a  great  astronomer ;  indeed,  he  had 
not  then  any  interest  in  the  subject  himself,  but  it  did  know 
that  he  had  duties  to  perform  as  a  son.  If  the  world  had  done 
nothing  worse  to  its  great  ones  than  expect  them  to  help  their 
fathers  when  ruined  and  struggling,  its  record  would  be  much 
clearer.  In  spite,  however,  of  a  certain  amount  of  twaddle,  Mr. 
Morton's  book  is  highly  interesting.  He  very  properly  devotes 
great  space  to  biographical  details,  and  leaves  purely  scientific 
matters  to  text-books,  except  so  far  as  they  are  necessary  to  illus- 
trate the  lives  of  the  heroes  of  science.  The  lives  are  well  told. 
In  a  few  pages  Mr.  Morton  makes  a  vivid  sketch  of  each  of  them 
in  succession.  His  Tycho  Brahe  is  particularly  readable,  and 
leaves  an  impression  of  a  fiery,  courageous,  good-hearted  man  of  a 
very  lovable  stamp.  The  book  has  an  introduction  on  Ancient 
Astronomy,  showing  where  the  science  was  when  Copernicus 
began  his  studies.    The  reader  will  find  in  it  the  true  version  of 

(2)  Gleanings  from  Western  Prairies.  By  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Youngman. 
Cambridge:  Jones  &  Piggott.    London:  Kent  &  Co.  1882. 

(3)  The  Story  of  English  Literature.  By  Anna  Buckland.  London  : 
Cassell,  Fetter,  Galpin,  &  Co.  1882. 

(4)  England's  Essayists :  Addison,  Bacon,  De  Quincey,  Lamb.  Bj'  the 
liev.  Peter  Anton,  Kilsyth.    Edinburgh  :  Macniven  &  Wallace.  1883. 

(5)  Heroes  of  Science — Astronomers.  By  E.  J.  C.  Morton,  B.A. 
London  :  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 


the  hackneyed  story  about  Alfonso  the  Wise.  That  sovereign,  as 
is  well  known,  regretted  that  he  had  not  been  consulted  when  the 
■world  was  created,  for  he  could  have  made  it  much  better.  As 
Mr.  Morton  shows,  Alfonso  was  speaking  of  the  Ptolemeian  system 
accepted  in  his  day,  and  the  saying  is  a  proof  of  his  scientific 
courage  and  sagacity. 

Anybody  who  has  the  leisure  and  the  curiosity  to  make  some 
acquaintance  with  the  various  forms  of  lunacy  produced  in  in- 
genious minds  by  the  Great  Pyramid  may  find  them  with  a 
minimum  of  trouble  in  Mr.  Proctor's  book  on  the  subject  (6). 
Mr.  Proctor  has  an  explanation  of  his  own,  which  must  be  left 
to  experts,  but  which  seems  to  an  uninformed  reader  not  wholly 
irrational.  "  The  theory  here  advanced  and  discussed,"  he  says 
in  his  preface,  "shows — (1)  why  the  Great  Pyramid  was  an 
astronomical  observatory  while  Cheops  lived ;  (2)  why  it  was 
regarded  as  useless  as  such  after  his  death ;  (3)  why  it  was  worth 
his  while  to  build  it ;  (4)  why  separate  structures  were  required 
for  his  brother,  son,  grandson,  and  other  members  of  his  family  ; 
(5)  why  it  would  naturally  be  used  for  his  tomb  ;  and  (6)  why  it 
would  be  the  scene  of  religious  observances."  As  we  have  said,, 
only  experts  are  entitled  to  an  opinion  on  the  value  of  Mr. 
Proctor's  theories ;  but  they  are  interesting  and  sufficiently 
plausible. 

Mr.  M.  W.  Moggridge  has  written  on  the  subject  of  Method  in 
Almsgiving  (7)  a  little  book  which  may  possibly  prove  useful.  As 
he  justly  observes,  and  as  many  have  observed  before  him,  most 
money  given  in  charity  is  wasted.  "  Give  to  him  that  asketh  of 
thee,  and  he  will  spend  your  money  in  gin."  The  object  of  Mr. 
Moggridge  is  to  show  how  this  kind  of  involuntary  corruption  can 
be  avoided.  The  rules  he  gives  may  be  good  ;  we  incline  to  think 
they  are  ;  but,  unfortunately,  they  are  not  likely  to  be  followed. 
Charitable  people  are  far  more  prone  to  be  generous  than  just  -r 
and  many  who  are  by  no  means  sentimental  would  rather  give 
occasionally  to  the  unworthy  than  run  the  risk  of  leaving  some 
really  miserable  person  unrelieved.  The  worst  of  schemes  like 
Mr.  Moggridge's  is  that  they  make  giving  charity  a  rather  laborious 
profession. 

Under  the  name  of  The  Sorroivs  of  Simona  (8)  Mr.  Newell  tells 
in  verse  the  well-known  Italian  story  of  the  two  lovers  who  are 
poisoned  by  the  plant  which  grows  over  the  toad.  The  metre  is 
not  remarkable  for  melody,  nor  does  the  story  gain  anything  by 
being  taken  out  of  its  original  prose.  The  Sorrows  of  Simona  is- 
followed  by  a  number  of  harmless  lyrics. 

If  we  understand  Mr.  Eugene  Lee-Hamilton's  "  Introduc- 
tion "(9)  aright,  his  poems  are  beyond  the  reach  of  criticism. 
They  were  written  iu  the  midst  of  a  painful  illness  as  a  solace,  and 
in  spite  of  great  difficulties.  They  have  been  to  him  what 
"  Picciola "  was  to  the  prisoner  of  Fenestrel.  That  being  so,  it 
would  be  highly  ungracious  to  judge  them  as  the  productions  of  a 
minor  poet  rushing  into  print,  in  defiance  of  gods  and  men. 

Mr.  William  Beckenham  has  a  mean  opinion  of  the  human  race, 
which  he  begins  showing  on  his  title-page.  In  the  body  of  his 
book  he  apparently  typifies  man  under  the  cheerful  figure  of  "  The 
Convict  of  Space. '  We  can  recommend  his  preface  as  one  of  the 
most  compact  pieces  of  oracular  commonplace.  "  The  Author,"' 
says  Mr.  Beckenham,  conscious  of  hazarding  much,  "  believes  in 
good  and  evil,  and  where  he  places  morality  is  not  lower,  but 
higher,  than  theologians  assert."  We  do  not  know  where- 
theologians  assert  that  Mr.  Beckenham  has  placed  morality  ;  but 
we,  for  our  part,  can  assert  that  his  dribbles  of  verse  are  quite 
harmless.  Nothing  more  terrible  happens  than  the  adventure  of 
Margaret  Moir — a  charming  person — 

But  a  dark  and  awful  shame 
Very  nearly  soiled  the  name 
Of  Margaret  Moir. 

The  reader  will  find  the  thrilling  story  on  pp.  10,  1 1,  and  12  of  In 
Fear  and  Dole  (,10).  There  is  nothing  in  it  which  could  raise  the 
blush  of  shame  upon  the  cheek  of  modesty,  the  heroine  having 
behaved  like  a  well-conducted  person. 

Mr.  Grant  Allen  has  contributed  a  primer  on  the  colours  of 
flowers  to  the  "Nature  Series"  (11),  in  which  he  sets  forth  a 
theory  approved  by  Mr.  Darwin,  who  wrote  to  him: — "Many 
years  ago  I  thought  it  highly  probable  that  petals  were  in  all  cases 
transformed  stamens.  I  forget  (excepting  the  water-lily)  what 
made  me  think  so  ;  but  I  am  sure  that  your  evolutionary  argu- 
ment never  occurred  to  me,  as  it  is  too  striking  and  too  apparently 
valid  ever  to  be  forgotten."  Mr.  Allen  naturally  believes  that 
what  commended  itself  to  Mr.  Darwin  will  be  approved  by  other 
evolutionary  biologists,  and  has  worked  his  theory  thoroughly  out. 
The  book  is  copiously  and  clearly  illustrated. 

The  object  of  Mr.  Smith's  handy  little  book  on  Cutting 
Tools  (12)  is,  in  his  own  words,  "  to  guide  the  mechanical  student 

(6)  The  Great  Pyramid,  Observatory,  Tomb,  and  Temple.  By  Richard 
A.  Proctor.    London  :  Chatto  &  Windus.  1883. 

(7)  Method  in  Almsgicing  :  a  Handbook  for  Helpers.  By  M.  YV. 
Moggridge.    London  :  John  Murray.  1882. 

(8)  The  Sorrows  of  Simona ;  and  Lyrical  Verses.  By  E.  J.  Newell. 
London :  Kegau  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.  1882. 

(9)  The  JYeiv  Medusa;  and  other  Poems.  By  Eugene  Lee-Hamilton. 
London  :  Elliot  Stock.  1882. 

(10)  In  Fear  and  Dole.  Poems  by  William  Beckenham.  London : 
James  Wade.  1882. 

(11)  Nature  Series — The  Colours  of  Flowers.  By  Grant  Allen. 
London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1882. 

(12)  Cutting  Tools  worked  by  Hand  and  3Iachine.  With  fourteen 
folding  plates  and  fifty-one  woodcuts.  By  Robert  H.  Smith,  M.I.M.E., 
Assoc.  M.I.C.E.    London:  Cassell,  Better,  Galpin,  &,  Co.  1882. 
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into  a  correct  scientific  way  of  thinking  about  tools,  so  that  be 
may  be  able,  aided  by  practice,  to  judge  intelligently  whether  a 
tool  is  good  or  bad,  to  criticize  its  details,  and  eventually  to 
design  new  tools  scientifically."  Such  works  have  hitherto 
only  existed  in  German  according  to  Mr.  Smith.  Of  so  highly 
technical  a  treatise  we  can  only  say  that  it  seems  clearly  written, 
and  that  the  plates  appear  well  executed. 

Mr.  James  has  added  one  more  to  the  many  treatises  on  deco- 
rations already  published  (13).  His  designs  seem  pretty  enough, 
but  they  are  mostly  intended  apparently  for  a  climate  in  which  it 
never  rains  and  all  dust  is  clean. 

The  fat  volume  of  Epochs  and  Episodes  of  History  (14),  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  and  Co.,  is  one  of  those  general 
gaol  deliveries  of  old  plates  embedded  in  book-making  text  com- 
monly brought  out  by  enterprising  publishers  of  popular  literature. 

If  there  are  any  of  the  remarkable  people  who  as  Mr.  Smith  as- 
serts believe  that  the  Greeks  wore  nothing  but  a  pair  of  sandals  and 
a  ribbon  in  the  hair,  they  may  assure  themselves  of  the  contrary 
from  his  book  (15).  The  very  numerous  plates  with  which  it  is 
illustrated  will  not,  however,  be  found  so  new  as  he  appears  to 
imagine.  There  are  very  few  of  them  which  are  not  tolerably 
well  known  to  everybody  who  has  any  familiarity  either  with 
ancient  art  or  with  modern  pictures  on  antique  subjects.  We 
must  protest  against  the  absurd  fact  of  printing  the  book  in  a 
coloured  ink,  which  is  unpleasant  to  read  by  day  and  absolutely 
painful  at  night. 

Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  and  Co.  have  published  a  reprint  of 
Hallam's  Literature,  of  Europe  (16),  which  is  meant  to  be  popular 
and  is  certainly  cheap.  The  copious  illustrations  will  have  a  con- 
siderable attraction  for  some  readers.  We  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
bringing  out  a  heavy  huge  octavo  edition  in  small  print  and  double 
columns  of  a  work  which  can  be  got  in  a  convenient  form  and  at 
a  moderate  price  on  half  the  second-hand  bookstalls  in  Loudon. 

Rollins  Ancient  History  (17)  is  a  less  easily  attainable  work, 
and  a  reprint  in  any  form  is  therefore  more  reasonable.  On  the 
x>ther  hand,  it  is  more  completely  out  of  date,  and  has  for  the 
most  part  only  an  interest  of  curiosity. 

A  reprint  of  Sir  Arthur  Ilelps's  Animals  and  their  Masters  (18) 
has  been  added  to  the  neat  Mayfair  Library. 

People  who  find  a  difficulty  in  getting  comfortably  along  with 
their  servants  will  find  that  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  and  Co.  have 
provided  them  with  yet  another  adviser  (19).  Mrs.  Eliot  James 
Las  written  a  handbook  for  their  Useful  Series  which  deals  with 
the  whole  duty  both  of  servants  and  masters. 

The  same  firm  publish  a  big  book  of  good  advice  to  people  who 
wish  to  doetor  themselves.  It  is  called  Household  Medicine  {20), 
is  edited  by  a  Dr.  Black,  and  may  possibly  prevent  a  few  people 
■here  and  there  from  poisoning  themselves. 

Their  Universal  Instructor  (21),  of  which  a  second  volume  is 
now  published,  may  help  its  readers  to  minister  to  minds  in  want 
of  doctoring.  It  will  give  them  homoeopathic  doses  of  everything 
from  algebra  to  zoology. 

The  Useful  Handbook  Series  (22),  over  and  above  telling  its 
readers  how  to  set  servants  to  work,  instructs  them  how  to  get 
•their  cooking  done.  This  volume  is  by  Mrs.  Mary  Hooper,  who 
is  well  enough  known  as  a  writer  on  the  subject,  and  deals  with 
j:  good  plain  cooking." 

Dr.  F.  H.  Bowman,  acting  on  a  suggestion  of  Professor  Huxley's, 
has  written  a  text-book  (23)  which  aims  at  enabling  "  those  who 
have  not  received  a  scientific  training  to  acquire  a  general  know- 
ledge of  the  phenomena  of  the  universe." 

We  have  received  copies  of  various  scientific  primers  recently 
published,  among  them  one  by  Mr.  Lloyd  Morgan  on  Water  (24) ; 
•one  on  Magnetism  (25),  by  Mr.  Lloyd  Morgan;  and  one  on  the 
Laws  of  Life  (26),  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  at 
the  St.  John's  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  by  Mr.  J.  L. 
Milton. 

The  Sanitary  Association  also  publish  the  fourth  and  fifth  series 


(13)  How  to  Decorate  our  Ceilings,  Walls,  and  Floors.  ByM.  J.  James. 
London :  George  Bell  &  Sons.  1883. 

(14)  Epochs  and  Episodes  of  History.    London:  Ward,  Lock,  &  Co. 

(15)  Ancient  Greek  Female  Costume.  By  J.  Moyr  Smith.  London: 
Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1882. 

(16)  Hallam's  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe.  Complete  in  one 
•volume.   London  :  Ward,  Lock,  &  Co. 

(17)  The  Ancient  History  of  the  Egyptians  Sfc.  By  M.  Rollin.  London  : 
Ward,  Lock,  &  Co. 

(18)  Animals  and  their  3Iasters.  By  Arthur  Helps.  A  new  edition. 
London:  Chatto  &  Windus.  1883. 

(19)  Our  Servants:  their  Duties  to  Us,  and  Ours  to  Them.  By  Mrs. 
Eliot  James.    London:  Ward,  Lock,  &  Co. 

(20)  Household  Medicine.  Edited  by  George  Black.  London  :  Ward 
Lock,  &  Co. 

(21)  The  Universal  Instructor.    London  :  Ward,  Lock,  &  Co. 

(22)  Good  Plain  Cookery.  By  Mary  Hooper.  London  :  Ward,  Loci;, 
'&  Co. 

(23)  The  Intermediate  Text-Book  of  Physical  Science.  Bv  F.  II. 
'Bowman.    London  :  Cassell,  Petter,  Galpin,  &  Co.  1882. 

(24)  Water  and  its  Teachings.  By  C.  Lloyd  Morgan.  London  : 
Edward  Stanford.  1882. 

(25)  Magnetism.    By  Thomas  P.  Treglohan.    London  :  Longmans  &  Co. 
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(26)  The  Laws  of  Life.  By  J.  L.  Milton.  London:  Chatto  &  Windus. 
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of  the  lectures  on  health  (27)  for  the  people,  delivered  at  their 
request  in  Manchester  by  various  men  of  science. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  mention  the  appearance  of  a  sixty-fifth 
edition  of  Enquire  Within  upon  Everything  (28). 

Major  W.  L.  Hime,  R.A.,  has  produced  a  neatly  got  up  little 
book  on  Wagnerism  (29),  of  which  the  object  is  sufficiently  indi- 
cated by  the  motto  on  the  title-page — a  quotation  from  Rossini. 
"  M.  Wagner  a  de  beaux  moments,  mais  de  mauvais  quart  d'beures." 
The  author  strives  to  demonstrate  that  the  composer  has  a 
considerable  dash  of  the  quack  in  his  genius,  and  that  his  prophet, 
Mr.  Hueffer,  writes  great  rubbish. 

A  very  nicely  got  up  and  well  illustrated  little  book  on  Common 
British  Insects  (30),  by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  is  published  by 
Messrs.  Longmans. 

In  preparing  a  second  edition  of  her  husband's  life  (31),  Lady 
Goldsmid  has  added  largely  to  the  Parliamentary  portion.  She 
has  acted  by  the  advice  of  Sir  Thomas  Erskine  May,  who  has  pro- 
bably been  right  in  supposing  that  by  so  doing  she  would  add  to 
the  interest  of  the  book. 

Several  law  books  call  for  mention.  Mr.  J.  M.  Lely  publishes  a 
work  on  the  Law  of  Municipal  Corporations  (32).  Mr.  Frederick 
Smith  publishes  a  vade  mecum  of  general  practice  in  appellate  and 
civil  cases  at  Quarter  Sessions  (33).  The  recent  Married  Women's 
Property  Act,  1 882  (34),  is  illustrated  by  Mr.  H.  Arthur  Smith ;  and 
a  third  edition  of  Middleton's  "  Settled  Estates  "  (35)  has  been  brought 
out.  Mr.  Edmond  R.Turner,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  County  Courts, 
has  written  A  Treatise  on  the  Employers'  Liability  Act,  1880  (36), 
and  Mr.  Smalman  Smith,  a  Guide  to  the  County  Court  (37). 
A  thirteenth  edition  is  published  of  that  well-known  work  Fenu 
on  the  Funds  (38). 

(27)  Health  Lectures  delivered  in  Manchester.  Manchester :  John' 
Heywood.  1883. 

(28)  Enquire  IVilhin  upon  Everything.  Sixty-fifth  Edition.  London  : 
Houlston  &  Sons.  1882. 

(29)  Wagnerism :  a  Protest.  By  Major  H.  W.  L.  Hime,  E.A.,  F.S.S. 
London  :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.  1S82. 

(30)  Common  British  Insects.  By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  London  : 
Longmans  &  Co.  1882. 

(31)  Memoir  of  Sir  Francis  Henry  Goldsmid,  Bart,  Q.C.,  31. P. 
London  :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co. 

(32)  The  Law  of  Municipal  Corporations.  By  J.  M.  Lely,  Esq. 
London  :  Stevens  &  Sons.  1882. 

(33)  Quarter  Sessions  Practice.  By  Frederick  James  Smith.  London  : 
Stevens  &  Haynes.  1882. 

(34)  The  3Iarried  Women's  Property  Act,  1882.  By  H.  Arthur  Smith, 
M.A.    Loudon:  Stevens  &  Sons.  1882. 

(35)  Statutes  relating  to  Settled  Estates.  By  James  Middleton,  B.A. 
London  :  Stevens  &  Sous.  1882. 

(36)  A  Treatise  on  the  Employers'  Liability  Act.  By  Edmond  R.  Turner, 
Esq.,  M.A.    London  :  Clowes  &  Sons,  Limited.  1882. 

(37)  A  Guide  to  the  3Iudern  County  Court.  By  Smalman  Smith.  London: 
Warne  &  Co.  1882. 

(38)  Fenn's  Compendium  of  the  English  and  Foreign  Funis.  By  Robert 
Lucas  Nash.    London  :  Effingham  Wilson.  1883. 
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MINISTERIAL  CHANGES. 

THE  Ministerial  changes,  complete  or  impending,  excite 
only  moderate  curiosity  while  they  are  confined  to  a 
partial  redistribution  of  offices.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  re- 
signed the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer,  in  pursuance 
of  an  intimation  recently  given  ;  and  the  vacant  office 
has  been  conferred  on  Mr.  Childers.  According  to  a 
rumour  which  may  perhaps  only  be  founded  on  in- 
trinsic probability,  the  Exchequer  had  already  been  de- 
clined by  Mr.  Goschen.  No  other  recruit  who  could  be 
-enlisted  in  the  House  of  Commons  would  add  so  much  to 
the  administrative  ability  and  political  reputation  of  the 
Cabinet;  but  Mr.  Goschen  has  never  formally  announced 
his  withdrawal  of  the  objections  which  he  entertained  to  the 
wanton  and  dangerous  experiment  of  introducing  house- 
hold suffrage  into  the  counties.  He  cannot  be  prepared  to 
approve  the  wider  changes  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  de- 
scribes as  an  entire  redistribution  of  political  power.  Since 
his  refusal  to  take  office  in  the  present  Government, 
Mr.  Goschen  has  used  several  opportunities  of  proclaiming 
Jiis  loyal  adhesion  on  questions  of  general  policy  to  the 
party  with  which  he  has  always  acted ;  but  he  has  also 
not  failed  on  suitable  occasions  to  assert  his  perfect  inde- 
pendence. He  consequently  commands  the  confidence  of 
independent  politicians,  whether  they  are  technically 
•classed  as  Conservatives  or  as  Liberals ;  but  he  may  pro- 
bably think  that  his  power  of  rendering  service  to  the 
-country  would  be  diminished  by  an  immediate  return  to 
bis  former  connexion.  As  the  representative  of  a  small 
and  non-political  constituency,  Mr.  Goschen  furnishes  an 
illustration  of  the  advantages  of  the  moribund  English 
Constitution.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  should  have 
dissolved  his  connexion  with  the  City  of  London,  which 
never  found  a  more  suitable  representative ;  but,  while 
such  boroughs  as  Ripon  are  allowed  to  exist,  independent 
statesmen  are  not  necessarily  excluded  from  participation 
in  public  affairs  because  they  may  differ  on  certain  points 
with  their  constituents. 

There  is  no  constitutional  objection  to  the  tenure  by 
the  same  Minister  of  the  two  great  Treasury  offices.  Pitt 
was  throughout  his  official  career  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  and  Canning  in  1827 
and  Peel  in  1834  followed  his  example.  In  his  longer 
administration  Peel  entrusted  the  Exchequer  to  a  confi- 
dential and  competent  subordinate ;  but,  although  Mr. 
Goulburn  discharged  the  routine  duties  of  the  office,  the 
First  Lord  personally  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons  the  Budgets  which  founded  or  confirmed  his 
financial  reputation.  Among  other  Prime  Ministers  of 
recent  times,  some  were  peers,  and  others  had  no  special 
knowledge  of  finance.  When  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1873,  and 
again  in  1880,  determined  to  combine  both  offices,  it  was 
supposed  that  he  had  sufficient  reasons  for  the  arrange- 
ment. He  lately  announced  that  he  did  not  regard  the 
plan  as  permanently  expedient;  and  it  was  natural  that,  if 
he  intended  to  remain  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  he 
should  wish  to  relieve  himself  of  the  moderately  onerous 
details  of  a  second  office.  In  default  of  Mr.  Goschen,  it 
was  known  that  the  Prime  Minister's  choice  would  fall  on 
Mr.  Childers,  who  possesses  the  requisite  knowledge  of 
finance,  while  his  administrative  capacity  is  generally  recog- 
nized. The  post  is  less  laborious  than  any  other  State  office 
of  the  first  rank.  The  ordinary  duties  devolve  to  a  great 
■extent  on  the  Financial  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  ou 


the  permanent  heads  of  the  department.  Once  a  year  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  to  produce  a  Budget, 
and  of  late  years  he  has  often  been  encumbred  by  supple- 
mentary Estimates ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  trouble  him 
from  day  to  day,  as  the  Home  Secretary  is  worried  with 
incessant  demands  on  his  judgment.  Since  Mr.  Childers 
is  not  prevented  by  his  health  from  retaining  office,  his 
appointment  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  be 
regarded  with  satisfaction.  He  is  supposed  to  incline  to 
the  moderate  section  of  the  Cabinet,  though,  with  the  rest 
of  his  colleagues,  he  has  uniformly  acquiesced  in  the 
measures  of  his  imperious  chief. 

The  promotion  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke  will  probably 
neither  increase  nor  diminish  his  facilities  for  giving  effect 
to  opinions  which  are  almost  revolutionary.  It  was  under- 
stood that,  when  the  Ministry  was  formed,  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  voluntarily  made  way  for  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
whose  mischievous  influence  has  since  fully  justified 
the  selection  by  his  section  of  tho  party  of  a  repre- 
sentative of  extreme  Radicalism.  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
will  owe  bis  admission  into  the  Cabinet  to  his  own 
Parliamentary  ability,  and  not  to  skill  in  manipulating 
electoral  machinery  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  on  all 
political  questions  which  may  arise  he  will  act  with  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  The  inevitable  schism  in  the  party  within 
and  without  the  Cabinet  has  hitherto  been  concealed  by 
the  deference  of  all  classes  of  Liberal  politicians  to  the 
Prime  Minister.  Whether  the  generals  of  Alexander 
will  agree  when  the  authority  of  Alexander  is  with- 
drawn is  a  problem  which  must  be  solved  by  experi- 
ment. The  mere  shuffling  of  offices  will  have  no  con- 
siderable effect  ;  but  the  entrance  into  the  Cabinet  of  one 
powerful  proselyte  may  perhaps  have  important  con- 
sequences. Two  or  three  vacancies  in  the  Cabinet  had, 
among  other  reasons  for  delay,  been  probably  kept  open 
that  room  might  be  made  or  left  for  Lord  Derby,  who  has 
now  formally  become  a  member  of  the  party.  If  it  may  be 
thought  strange  that  a  former  Conservative  leader  of  high 
rank  and  great  fortune  should  join  a  Radical  Government, 
it  must,  on  the  other  hand,  be  confessed  that  Lord  Derby 
was  always  more  than  half  a  Liberal.  No  other  consider- 
able politician  has  so  uniformly  rejected  all  appeals  to 
sentiment,  to  prejudice,  and  to  imagination.  When  he 
dissolved  his  ancient  alliance  with  Lord  Beaconsfield  for 
reasons  unconnected  with  political  opinion,  Lord  Derby 
remained  an  unattached  statesman,  with  no  associations 
which  could  hinder  his  adhesion  to  a  new  party  con- 
nexion. An  active  and  ambitious  politician  may  be 
excusably  impatient  of  the  compulsory  exclusion  from 
public  life  which  is  the  inevitable  result  of  isolation.  An 
economist,  a  utilitarian,  a  devotee  of  peace,  Lord  Derby, 
by  an  intelligible  illusion,  identifies  the  party  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  with  the  Whigs  from  whom  he  was  accidentally 
separated  in  his  youth.  Profoundly  disapproving  the' 
principles  of  the  Irish  Land  Act  and  the  attendant  measures, 
he  has  voted  with  the  Government  in  a  choice  of  evils.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether,  if  he  joins  the  Ministry,  he  will 
hope  or  wish  to  exercise  a  restraining  influence  on  the 
party  of  movement.  He  so  far  agrees  with  Liberal 
doctrines  that  his  worst  enemies  will  not  denounce  him  as 
an  apostate.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  as  Secretary  for 
India  Lord  Derby  will  share  the  functions  both  of  the 
Foreign  Minister  and  of  the  Secretary  for  War.  His 
abundant  knowledge  and  cool  judgment  will  qualify  him  to 
govern  India  in  time  of  peace ;  but  if  war  should  become 
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ixpedient  or  necessary,  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  Lord 
Derby's  vigour  or  resolution.  Nevertheless,  the  Govern- 
ment will  on  the  whole  be  strengthened  by  his  accession  to 
office. 

Speculations  on  official  promotions  and  changes  form  a 
legitimate  occupation  for  a  dead  season ;  but  they  excite 
no  vehement  curiosity  or  absorbing  interest.  The  possible 
retirement  of  Mr.  Gladstone  would,  if  it  occurred,  be  an 
event  of  an  entirely  different  order.  The  object  of  ex- 
travagant  adulation,  of  much  genuine  loyalty,  of  strong 
disapproval,  and,  it  may  be  feared,  of  not  infrequent 
animosity,  Mr.  Gladstone  is,  by  common  consent,  the 
most  considerable  of  living  English  politicians.  His  own 
great  powers,  his  unprecedented  opportunities,  and  the 
accident  which  has  left  him  without  a  rival,  have  placed 
the  fortunes  of  the  country  to  a  great  extent  at  his  dis- 
posal. For  some  years  past  he  has  always  swum  with  the 
stream  of  popular  passion,  with  the  result,  if  not  with  the 
conscious  purpose,  of  promoting  his  own  personal  ag- 
grandizement. It  is  not  remembered  that  in  all  the 
changes  which  he  has  undergone  his  own  political  in- 
terests have  at  any  time  been  injuriously  affected.  For 
the  present,  it  is  more  to  the  purpose  to  understand  his 
position  than  to  form  a  moral  estimate  of  his  career.  If 
Mr.  Gladstone  abandons  public  life,  the  course  which 
may  be  followed  by  his  present  colleagues  can  be  but 
vaguely  conjectured.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  indeed,  will  pro- 
bably try  to  take  the  place  of  his  chief  as  leader  of  the 
revolutionary  section ;  but,  if  he  succeeds,  he  will  be 
the  mere  representative  of  numbers  and  physical  force. 
Three  or  four  years  ago  Lord  Hartington  was  accepted  as 
leader  of  the  moderate  Liberal  party,  and  it  is  possible 
that  on  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy  he  might  resume  his 
position ;  but  he  has  his  reputation  to  make  over  again, 
and  he  may  have  difficulty  in  reconquering  the  confidence 
which  was  once  voluntarily  granted.  He  has  not  exhi- 
bited any  extraordinary  ability  in  the  government  of  India. 
In  resuming  an  office  which  he  held  twenty  years  ago  he 
■will  be  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  learning  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  business.  Sir  William  Haecourt,  who  would 
perhaps  be  next  to  Lord  Hartington  in  political  rank,  is 
free  from  revolutionary  propensities  ;  but,  when  the  demo- 
cratic faction  is  reinforced  by  county  members  elected  by 
farm-labourers,  the  remaining  Whigs  may  perhaps  find 
themselves  powerless.  Under  Mr.  Gladstone  the  Liberal 
party  has  approached  the  verge  of  the  precipice.  His 
successors  may  perhaps  make  the  final  leap. 


IRELAND. 

THE  second  trial  of  Patrick  Higgins  has  given  satis- 
factory proof  that  the  demoralization  supposed  to 
have  been  produced  among  the  Dublin  jurors  is  neither 
universal  nor  even  widespread,  and  that  the  disagreement 
on  the  first  occasion  can  only  have  been  due  to  individual 
eccentricity  or  breach  of  faith.  No  doubt  the  evidence, 
as  always  happens  in  such  cases,  was  partly  consistent 
■with  the  notion  of  an  attempt  made  by  the  real  cul- 
prits to  shift  the  blame  off  their  own  shoulders.  But 
the  weight  of  it  was  distinctly  against  any  such  sup- 
position, and  the  contradictions  and  recontradictions  of 
the  girl  Higgins  showed  only  too  plainly  in  what  quarter 
and  for  whose  sake  perjury  was  most  likely  to  have 
been  committed.  The  plan  of  separating  the  accused 
in  these  trials  has  some  inconveniences,  the  chief  of 
which  is  that  all  the  accused  are  virtually,  though  not 
professedly,  tried  on  the  first  occasion ;  but  probably 
it  cannot  be  helped.  Of  the  atrocity  of  the  crime,  a  toler- 
ably full  and  accurate  history  of  which  is  now  at  last  pre- 
sented, it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  speak.  But  it  is  worth 
while  to  point  out  the  evidence  which  both  it  and  the 
Maamtrasna  affair  have  given  as  to  the  real  causes  of  the 
difficulty  of  detecting  criminals  in  Ireland.  Witnesses, 
■willing  and  unwilling,  criminals  and  victims,  are  mixed  up 
by  association,  and  often  by  blood,  so  intimately  that  the 
virtues  and  vices  of  family  relationship  both  contribute  to 
make  it  difficult  to  get  at  the  truth.  This  is  rather  a  new 
feature ;  for  in  times  past  it  has  generally  been  held,  and 
often  proved  to  be  the  fact,  that  the  agents  of  agrarian 
violence  were  strangers  brought  from  a  distance,  and  that 
the  country  people,  though  in  every  sense  accomplices, 
■were  rarely  the  actual  doers  of  the  deeds.  This,  at  any 
rate  in  some  cases,  seems  to  have  been  changed  under  the 


auspices  of  the  Land  League,  which  has  changed  so  much 
else  in  Ireland. 

The  force  of  the  arguments  against  commuting  the 
punishment  of  any  of  the  Maamtrasna  murderers  has  been 
recognized  even  by  persons  pledged  to  leniency  in  regard 
to  Irish  crime,  and  there  is  no  need  to  repeat  them.  If 
Lord  Spencer  has  disregarded  them,  it  must,  in  justice  to 
one  of  the  most  trustworthy  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  colleagues, 
be  supposed  to  have  been  done  with  an  object  as  yet  invisible 
to  unofficial  critics.  But  should  the  first-fruits  of  the  com- 
mutation win,  as  is  asserted,  an  affidavit  from  the  re- 
spited murderers  concerning  the  innocence  of  one  of  those 
not  respited,  the  Irish  Government  will  scarcely  be  in  a 
position  to  make  the  only  use  of  these  wretches  which 
could  justify  mercy.  It  can  hardly  disregard  their  evi- 
dence on  this  point  and  make  use  of  it  on  any  other.  Yet 
it  could  still  more  hardly  allow  their  statement  to  outweigh 
that  of  the  witnesses  on  whose  testimony  alone  they  and 
their  companions  were  alike  convicted.  The  official  action, 
however,  in  this  respect  can  only  be  criticized  at  a  certain 
disadvantage ;  and  it  must  be  rather  trusted  than  hoped 
that  it  will  do  no  harm  in  the  country,  especially  when 
the  further  delay  in  bringing  Messrs.  Davitt  and  Healt  to 
book  is  present  to  confirm  the  suspicion  of  a  relapse  into 
irresolute  courses.  That  the  spirit  generally  abroad  is  in  no 
way  improved,  the  evidence  given  on  the  inquiries  made  in 
reference  to  the  demands  for  compensation  put  forward 
by  the  relatives  of  the  soldier  Wallace,  of  Mr.  Bourke, 
and  of  the  herd  Doloughty  amply  proves.  The  Irish- 
American  papers,  which  circulate  so  largely  in  Ireland, 
and  which  either  reflect  or  form  the  sentiments  of  so 
great  a  portion  of  the  lower  class  of  Irishmen,  are  as 
savage  as  ever.  One  of  the  most  respectable  of  them 
heads  its  account  of  the  attempted  murder  of  Mr. 
Field,  "  Stabbing  a  Drunken  Juror,"  and  in  a  lead- 
ing article  describes  the  victim  as  "  a  prominent  member 
"  of  a  band  of  miscreants  who  have  identified  them- 
"  selves  for  months  with  the  worst  atrocities  of  land- 
"  lordism."  It  is  a  pity  that  the  amiable  English  Liberals 
who  are  persuaded  that  there  is  nothing  like  allowing 
Irishmen  to  have  their  way  do  not  read  these  publica- 
tions— whether  they  are  printed  in  America  or  in  Ireland 
— a  little  more.  A  course  of  them  would  probably  do 
more  than  anything  else  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  Laud  Acts  and  Arrears  Acts,  still  more  extensions  of 
the  Irish  franchise  and  concessions  of  local  government, 
are  simply  means  of  supplying  weapons  and  the  sinews  of 
war  to  an  irreconcilable  enemy.  Mr.  Forster,  in  his  ad- 
dress at  Glasgow,  made,  as  was  to  be  expected,  some  state- 
ments with  which  those  who  disapprove  of  the  whole  course 
of  Government  policy  in  Ireland  cannot  agree.  But  he 
showed  himself,  as  he  has  always  shown  himself,  more 
awake  to  the  disaffection  which  underlies  rather  than 
causes  Irish  discontent  than  most  of  his  late  colleagues. 

Lord  Derby,  as  a  Minister  of  the  near  future,  is  for  the 
moment  a  more  important  person  than  Mr.  Forster 
as  a  Minister  of  the  already  distant  past.  No  part 
of  Lord  Derby's  speech  at  Manchester  on  Wednesday 
can  have  been  looked  to  with  more  interest,  or  read 
with  a  more  curious  mixture  of  feelings,  than  the  part 
which  referred  to  Ireland.  When  the  announcement  was 
made  that  Lord  Derby  was  about  to  join  the  Government, 
not  merely  as  an  ally,  but  as  a  colleague,  his  attitude  as  to 
Irish  affairs  naturally  seemed  to  be  the  point  most  likely  to 
create  a  difficulty.  Lord  Derby  is  not  exactly  a  man  tenax 
propositi  as  against  the  popular  will — indeed  he  has,  with 
a  caudour  more  unusual  than  becoming,  represented  him- 
self as  habitually  waiting  for  orders  from  that  will.  But 
not  the  extremest  Radical  pretends  that  the  Government 
measures  as  to  Ireland  have  been  dictated  by  the  popular 
will  of  England,  or  have  been  an y  thing  more  than 
apathetically,  if  not  rather  grudgingly,  assented  to  by  that 
will  as  the  act  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  therefore  probably 
good.  Lord  Derby,  moreover,  though  he  has  never 
opposed  the  Government  actively  on  these  measures,  has 
criticized  them  so  severely  and  so  recently  that  his  criti- 
cism could  hardly  (without  a  contempt  of  the  decencies 
and  a  loss  of  self-respect  which  even  a  man  who  has 
changed  sides  could  not  be  supposed  willing  lightly  to 
incur)  be  exchanged  for  indiscriminate  approval.  Ac- 
cordingly Lord  Derby's  expressions  on  Ireland  have  given 
but  little  satisfaction  to  those  who  speak  for  his  new 
friends,  and,  if  past  experience  had  not  shown  how  easily 
he  can  get  on  with  those  with  whom  he  is  at  variance 
on  points  of  principle,  would  make  it  appear  impossible 
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that  he  should  work  with  those  whom  he  is  about  to 
join.  He  agrees  that  Ireland  is  nothing  like  conciliated  or 
pacified.  If  he  accepts  the  Land  Act,  it  is  as  something 
forced  by  circumstances  on  a  Government  which  could  not 
help  itself.  He  minimizes  the  effects  of  the  Act  itself.  He 
does  not  pretend  to  hope  that  it  will  satisfy  the  Irish 
people  at  once,  or  even  soon.  He  remarks,  much  more  in 
the  tone  of  warning  than  of  confidence,  that  he  hopes  the 
Cabinet  will  abstain  from  encouraging  any  fresh  and  large 
proposals  of  Irish  land  legislation.  He  mentions  the  word 
finality,  which  is  hateful  to  Radicals.  He  pleads  vigorously, 
and  with  what  is  for  him  an  almost  reckless  contempt  of 
expenditure,  in  favour  of  emigration,  which  to  the  extremer 
Radicals  is  nearly  as  distasteful  a  word  as  eviction  or 
ascendency.  But  the  strongest  and  the  most  significant 
words  which  Lord  Derby  used  on  the  Irish  question  were 
in  regard  to  "  the  claim  of  Irish  nationality  in  whatever 
"  disguise  and  form."  "  We  must,"  says  he,  "  be  careful 
"  to  abstain  from  giving  vague  pledges  which  will  be  con- 
"  strued  to  mean  a  great  deal  more  than  they  do."  Now 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  who  has  again  and  again 
given  vague  pledges  which  have  been  taken  to  mean  a 
great  deal  more  than  they  have  subsequently  been  said  to 
mean.  In  short,  setting  aside  the  decent  apologetics 
which  a  man  necessarily  applies  to  the  past  conduct  of 
those  with  whom  he  is  about  to  enter  into  intimate  rela- 
tions, Lord  Derby's  language  on  the  Irish  question  is  almost 
wholly  satisfactory.  On  the  meaning  of  Home  Rule,  and 
on  the  impropriety  of  giving  assurances  to  catch  the  Home 
Rule  vote,  no  Tory — no  Englishman  who  is  an  English- 
man first  and  a  Tory  or  a  Liberal  after — could  have  spoken 
more  satisfactorily  than  Lord  Derby.  This,  considering 
what  Lord  Derby  is  shortly  to  be,  would  be  an  excellent 
thing  if  the  speaker  were  a  man  as  historically  remarkable 
for  influence  over  his  colleagues  and  definite  maintenance 
of  his  own  opinions  as  for  a  power  of  enunciating  unim- 
passioned  and  common-sense  views  on  public  platforms.  It 
is,  if  not  excellent,  at  any  rate  good  as  it  is.  Whatever 
the  "  vague  pledges  "  recently  given  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
may  have  meant  or  not  meant,  it  is  somewhat  curious 
that  Mr.  Gladstone's  colleagues,  not  a  few  of  whom  used 
to  be  liberal  of  such  pledges,  have  recently  left  off  giving 
them.  It  may  have  been  accident,  and  in  that  case  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  Lord  Derby's  example  will  revive  a  laud- 
able custom.  If  it  has  not  been  accident,  it  is  still  to  be 
rejoiced  at  that  the  introduction  of  Lord  Derby  into  the 
Cabinet  will  introduce  at  least  one  Englishman  who  can 
still  give  such  pledges.  His  presence  there,  as  he  will  do 
well  to  remember,  will  be  considered  by  his  countrymen  as 
a  sign  that  his  colleagues  are  not  intending  to  proceed 
further  in  either  of  the  two  directions  which,  as  he  has 
clearly  enough  pointed  out,  are  not  and  cannot  come  to 
good.  Nor  is  it  unworthy  of  notice  that  Mr.  Forster,  who, 
ex-Minister  as  he  is,  is  still  a  man  to  be  reckoned  with, 
speaks  as  strongly  as  Lord  Derby,  not  only  in  favour  of 
emigration,  but  also  against  intrusions  of  the  Land  Act 
and  against  Home  Rule. 


M.  GAMBETTA. 

THE  part  which  M.  Gambetta  has  lately  played  in  the 
Egyptian  question  is  quite  as  characteristic  as  that 
which  he  has  played  for  the  last  five  years  in  home  affairs. 
In  both  we  are  quite  ready  to  believe  that  patriotism  has 
held  a  substantial,  it  may  even  be  a  prominent,  place. 
He  is  a  Frenchman,  and  he  loves  France.  But  in  neither 
has  patriotism  held  a  paramount  place.  M.  Gambetta  is 
sincerely  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  his  country,  provided 
that  this  welfare  can  be  secured  by  the  means  which  he 
recommends  ;  and,  though  these  means  are  different  and 
almost  contradictory  at  different  times,  they  have  this 
feature  in  common — that  it  is  by  M.  Gambetta's  hands  that 
they  are  to  be  applied.  He  wishes  his  country  to  be  well 
served ;  but  he  is  still  more  bent  on  ensuring  that  she  shall 
be  served  by  no  one  but  himself.  It  is  this  that  has  made 
him  incapable  of  giving  a  hearty  support  to  any  Ministry. 
Except  during  the  few  -weeks  when  he  was  in  office,  he 
has  uniformly  been  in  opposition.  One  Minister  after 
another  has  come  into  power  on  the  strength  of  having 
secured  M.  Gambetta's  good  will ;  but  not  one  has  been 
able  to  retain  it  and  office  together.  If  they  have  done 
nothing,  they  have  been  allowed  to  fall,  lest  his  credit 
should  be  injured  by  their  incapacity.  If  they  have 
shown  any  aptitude  for  administration,  they  have  been 


overthrown  in  a  hurry,  lest  they  should  come  to  be  esteemed 
for  their  own  merits,  and  not  for  his.  M.  Gambetta's  whole 
career  may  be  accounted  for  on  this  theory.  It  is  probable 
that  when  the  Republic  was  first  on  its  trial  M.  Gambetta 
saw  as  clearly  as  M.  Thiers  himself  what  was  needed  to 
make  it  a  stable  Government.  He  has  said  more  than  once 
that,  if  it  was  to  prosper,  it  must  open  its  arms  to  all 
Frenchmen,  must  ask  no  questions  as  to  their  past  history 
or  present  preferences,  and  must  make  them  feel  that,  if 
they  were  prepared  to  deal  honestly  by  the  Republic,  the 
Republic  would  in  its  turn  deal  honestly  by  them.  At 
that  time  he  had  to  all  appearance  parted  company  with 
the  follies  of  his  political  youth,  and  was  marked  out  as  the 
natural  leader  of  a  moderate  Republican  party.  We 
still  believe  that  it  was  the  party  that  was  wanting 
to  M.  Gambetta,  not  M.  Gambetta  that  was  wanting  to  the 
party.  But,  either  from  distrust  of  his  sincerity  or  jealousy 
of  his  powers,  the  moderate  Republicans  did  not  rally  to 
him  in  sufficient  numbers  to  make  it  worth  his  while  to 
take  the  post.  Guidance  is  the  last  blessing  which  French 
politicians  seem  to  appreciate,  and  they  are  seldom 
sufficiently  conscious  of  the  need  of  it  to  accept  a  leader 
who  has  not  always  belonged  to  their  own  party.  They 
would  have  been  ready  enough  to  receive  M.  Gambetta 
as  a  convert,  but  they  had  no  notion  of  putting  a  con- 
vert over  the  heads  of  men  who  had  been  orthodox 
from  their  youth  up.  M.  Gambetta  had,  consequently,  to 
consider,  not  in  what  way  he  could  best  serve  his  country, 
but  in  what  way  he  could  best  ensure  that  his  country 
should  be  served  by  him,  rather  than  by  anybody  else. 
Looked  at  in  this  light,  the  problem  became  a  very  simple 
one.  If  the  Moderates  would  not  have  him,  he  must 
I  obtain  the  support  of  the  Extreme  Republicans,  until 
such  time  as  he  might  be  able  to  build  up  a  sepa- 
rate following  of  his  own.  In  other  words,  he  must 
make  Opportunists  of  the  Extreme  Left  until  he  had 
detached  a  sufficient  number  of  them  to  give  the  Oppor- 
tunists the  chance  of  holding  their  own  without  help 
from  outside.  This  is  the  explanation  of  his  puzzling 
ecclesiastical  policy.  M.  Gambetta  knew  as  well  as  any  of 
his  critics  that  clericalism  is  not  the  enemy  ;  that  the 
Church  is  still  a  power  in  France,  and  one  that  is  not,  or 
at  all  events  need  not  have  been  made,  absolutely  hostile 
to  the  Republic  ;  and  that  the  pale  copy  of  the  Kultur- 
kampf  which  he  proposed  to  introduce  into  France  was 
not  likely  in  the  long  run  to  raise  up  anything  except 
useless,  and  even  dangerous,  irritation  on  the  part  of  those 
attacked.  But  then  he  knew  also  that,  though  hostility  to 
the  Church  was  a  bad  platform  on  which  to  build  up  an 
alliance  between  himself  and  the  advanced  Republicans,  it 
was  less  dangerous  than  any  other  that  could  be  chosen  ; 
and  as  it  was  indispensable  to  him  that  the  alliance  should 
be  made,  hostility  to  the  Church  must  be  a  prominent 
element  in  his  policy.  Now  that  the  experiment  has  come  to 
nothing,  and  the  Extreme  Left  has  hopelessly  slipped  away 
from  him,  he  is  l'educed  to  try  some  other  expedient.  As 
he  cannot  get  back  to  power  by  these  means,  he  must  see  if 
there  is  no  other  sentiment  by  appealing  to  which  he  can 
make  the  constituencies,  if  not  the  deputies,  anxious  to 
see  him  once  more  in  office. 

He  has  sought  to  find  the  support  he  is  in  search  of  in 
•foreign  policy,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  recent 
action  of  the  French  Government  in  the  Egyptian  question 
has  given  him  very  much  the  opportunity  he  wanted.  It 
does  not  matter  that  M.  Gambetta,  had  he  been  in  office, 
would  probably  have  done  something  less  than  what  M.  DE 
Freycinet  proposed,  and  no  more  than  M.  Duclerc  has 
actually  done.  No  one  can  be  quite  sure  that  he  would 
not  have  discovered  some  alternative  course,  and  at  all 
events  he  is  not  bound  to  volunteer  the  statement  that  no 
such  alternative  course  existed.  That  M.  Gambetta  would 
have  done  very  much  what  has  been  done  by  the  actual 
Ministry  is  probable  on  two  grounds.  The  policy  of  France 
in  the  Egyptian  question  was  to  a  great  extent  shaped  for 
her  by  events.  The  expedition  which  the  English  Govern- 
ment proposed  to  her  would  have  involved  her  in  risks 
which  it  was  easier  to  foresee  than  avert;  and,  though 
M.  Gambetta  has  a  character  for  rashness,  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  is  so  reckless  as  it  pleases  Prince 
Bismarck's  organs  to  paint  him.  The  fear  that  the 
peace  of  Europe  would  be  endangered  by  his  re- 
turn to  office  is  more  assumed  than  real ;  and  the 
prospect  which  had  terrors  enough  to  keep  the  present 
Government  inactive  would  in  all  likelihood  have  had 
much  the  same  influence  on  M.  Gambetta.   It  ia  further 
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plain  that,  for  the  time  at  all  events,  no  policy  save  the  one 
that  has  been  followed  would  have  had  a  chance  of  finding 
acceptance  with  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  M.  Gambetta 
would  have  been  too  carefully  watched  to  enable  him, 
even  if  he  had  wished  it,  to  commit  the  country  to  active 
intervention  in  Egypt  against  the  will  of  its  representa- 
tives. But  the  considerations  which  would  almost  cer- 
tainly have  determined  M.  Gambetta's  action  had  he  been 
in  office  have  not  in  the  least  influenced  him  in  Opposition. 
The  Egyptian  question,  so  far  as  France  is  concerned  in  it, 
is  probably  settled  ;  he  can  be  as  patriotic  as  he  likes,  and 
no  harm  come  of  it.  At  the  worst  he  can  but  further 
alienate  the  existing  Chamber,  and  the  existing  Chamber  is 
already  too  much  alienated  for  it  to  be  of  much  moment 
whether  it  is  made  a  little  more  hostile  than  it  was  before. 
It  is  sometimes  asked  what  M.  Gambetta  would  do  if 
he  suddenly  found  himself  called  upon  to  give  effect  in 
power  to  the  vague  threats  against  England  of  which 
it  has  pleased  him  to  be  so  lavish  when  the  responsibilities 
of  office  equally  with  its  sweets  seem  far  away.  M. 
Gambetta's  ingenuity  would  probably  be  equal  to  such 
a  difficulty,  supposing  him  to  be  confronted  by  it ;  but  it  is 
pretty  safe  to  say  that  he  is  accustomed  to  dismiss  the 
question  as  quite  unworthy  of  his  eminently  practical 
statesmanship.  He  is  not  likely  to  be  in  power  until  the 
term  of  the  existing  Chamber  has  run  out,  and  he  does  not 
burden  his  mind  with  speculations  as  to  events  which  are 
still  distant.  But  he  knows  perfectly  well  that,  though 
the  next  election  is  a  long  way  off,  he  must  not  neglect 
to  make  preparation  for  it.  The  ordinary  subjects  of 
home  politics  are  for  him  pretty  well  exhausted.  He  is 
well  supplied,  indeed,  with  proposals  upon  every  matter 
that  is  likely  to  come  before  the  Legislature  for  many 
Sessions  to  come.  But  every  one  of  these  is  already 
trumped  by  a  more  radical  and  incisive  proposal  coming 
from  the  Extreme  Left ;  and,  as  both  are  almost  equally 
distasteful  to  moderate  men,  it  is  of  little  use  to  loou  to 
home  legislation  for  a  renewal  of  his  popularity.  He 
must,  in  fact,  if  not  in  name,  appeal  from  the  Chamber  to 
the  country,  and  try  to  regain  his  reputation  as  the  one 
man  to  whom  France  must  ultimately  look  if  she  wants 
to  regain  her  lost  position  in  Europe.  Constant  at- 
tacks upon  England  for  what  she  has  done  in  Egypt, 
and  implied  censures  of  the  French  Government  which 
has  suffered  her  to  do  it,  serve  his  turn  excellently  well. 
They  commit  him  to  nothing,  because,  long  before  he 
can  be  challenged  to  assign  their  precise  meaning,  the 
whole  position  of  affairs  will  be  changed.  Patriotism  is  a 
safe  virtue  in  Opposition,  and  M.  Gambetta  runs  no  imme- 
diate risk  of  being  summoned  to  practise  it  in  office. 
Whether  his  appeals  will  influence  his  countrymen  in  the 
way  he  hopes  is  a  question  which,  like  most  of  those 
which  depend  on  the  action  of  the  French  nation,  seems 
to  become  every  day  harder  to  answer.  That  they  will 
tend  to  lessen  the  good  will  which  Frenchmen  were  begin- 
ning to  feel  towards  England  is  less  doubtful.  Even  with- 
out M.  Gambetta's  aid,  it  would  unavoidably  have  been 
put  in  peril  by  the  course  of  events ;  and  he  is  not  likely 
to  be  deterred  from  pursuing  what  he  holds  to  be  his  own 
interest  by  any  fear  of  making  this  danger  greater. 


LORD  DERBY  AT  MANCHESTER. 

LORD  DERBY  is  always  sensible,  and  at  Manchester 
he  was  as  sensible  as  usual.  So  far  as  common  sense 
can  carry  a  student  of  politics,  Lord  Derby  goes ;  where 
common  sense  fails,  Lord  Derby  fails.  Very  often  the 
utterances  of  common  sense  are  much  wanted,  and  are  all  that 
is  wanted;  and  Lord  Derby  is  often  very  happy  in  bringing 
into  play  that  influence  of  common  sense  which  is  beneficial 
by  being  a  chilling  influence.  It  is  most  useful  that  a 
speaker  who  commands  general  attention  should  say  that 
things  which  are  thought  to  be  very  grand  are  really  not 
very  grand.  Schemes  for  remodelling  the  system  of  county 
government  are  not  infrequently  spoken  of  by  their  framers 
as  if  they  would  introduce  a  great  and  glorious  change  in 
English  social  and  political  life.  Lord  Derby  took  the  gilt 
off  the  gingerbread  when  he  remarked  that  he  did  not  see 
the  faintest  objection  to  the  creation  of  County  Boards, 
but  that  the  difficulty  would  be  to  find  something  for  them 
to  do  when  they  had  been  created.  Nothing,  again,  could 
be  at  once  more  sensible  and  more  chilling  than  Lord 
Derby's  remarks  on  English  land.    A  tenant,  he  said, 


ought  to  be  compensated  for  all  he  puts  into  the  land,  but 
ought  not  to  be  paid  for  anything  he  does  not  put  into  the 
land.  This  is  a  plain  intelligible  statement  which  few- 
sensible  men  of  any  party  would  controvert,  but  which 
throws  a  cloud- over  the  aspirations  of  those  who  see  in  the 
tenant-farmer  a  beautiful  and  blighted  being,  who  is  on  the 
eve  of  enjoying  mysterious  and  magnificent  rights  hitherto 
unrecognized.  In  the  same  way  Lord  Derby  exposed  the 
fallacy  of  calling  land  a  monopoly  in  a  country  where  there 
are  now  more  sellers  of  land  than  buyers.  This  disposes  of  a 
foolish  cry  in  a  few  words ;  and  in  all  matters  where  chilling 
remarks  are  useful  in  the  way  of  diminishing  affectations 
of  grandeur,  simple  statements  can  dispose  of  a  contention  if 
a  foolish  cry  can  be  hushed  with  a  few  words.  Lord  Derby 
would  be  a  very  useful  accession  to  any  Cabinet  he  might 
join.  It  is  because  many  of  the  matters  with  which  a 
Cabinet  has  to  deal  are  of  this  character,  because  Lord 
Derby  is  peculiarly  qualified  to  deal  with  them,  and  be- 
cause what  would  seem  commonplace  in  lesser  men  seems 
almost  profound  when  coming  from  a  man  with  the  ability, 
public  services,  rank,  and  wealth  of  Lord  Derby,  that  ib 
seems  to  be  generally  accepted  that  Mr.  Gladstone  will 
gain  by  Lord  Derby's  entering  his  Cabinet. 

But  there  is  a  point  at  which  common  sense  fails,  and 
when  it  fails  there  the  peculiar  value  of  Lord  Derby's  co- 
operation seems  also  to  fail.  Common  sense,  for  example, 
is  often  directing  but  not  illuminating  ;  when  it  has  given 
us  all  that  it  has  to  offer  we  seem  to  be  no  nearer  the  mark 
than  we  were  before  we  listened  to  it.  Egypt,  for  example, 
is  too  big  a  theme  for  common  sense,  and  nothing  could 
have  been  less  illuminating  than  what  Lord  Derby  had 
to  say  about  Egypt.  The  first  man  in  the  street  could 
tell  those  who  are  anxious  about  England's  position  in 
Egypt  as  much  as  was  to  be  learnt  from  a  man  who  only 
the  other  day  was  Foreign  Secretary.  We  are  not  to- 
occupy  Egypt,  we  are  only  to  stay  there  until  we  have 
comple  ted  every  necessary  reform,  and  given  the  Khedive 
such  authority  that  when  we  retire  he  can  go  on  happily 
without  us.  This  is  the  language  of  mere  commonplace. 
It  is  what  every  one  says.  What  would  be  illuminating 
would  be  to  be  told  how  we  are  to  get  what  we  wish  for 
in  Egypt,  and  more  especially  how  what  we  are  now  doing 
in  Egypt  is  in  any  way  calculated  to  bring  us  nearer  the 
goal  we  set  before  us.  To  those  whom  commonplaces  do 
not  illumine  it  seems  as  if  England  was  trying  to  establish 
the  Khedive's  authority  by  effacing  it  forever.  We  illustrate 
our  meaning  of  Egypt  for  the  Egyptians  by  dictating  and 
ourselves  executing  the  sentence  of  an  Egyptian  Court,  and 
by  handing  over  the  supreme  command  of  the  Egyptian 
army  to  an  English  General  whose  eminence  secures  that 
any  Egyptian,  to  say  nothing  of  any  English,  officer  would 
be  proud  to  serve  under  him.  To  say  this  is  not  to  blame 
the  Government.  The  best  thing  and  the  fairest  thing 
may  have  been  to  send  Arabi  to  Ceylon ;  and  the  best 
thing  if  the  Egyptian  army  needed  Egyptian  officers  may 
have  been  to  place  these  officers  under  a  General  to  obey 
whom  would  be  natural  and  even  gratifying.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  see  how  Lord  Derby  can  have  thought 
these  things,  however  good  in  themselves,  conducive  to 
handing  over  Egypt  to  the  Egyptians,  establishing  the 
Khedive's  authority,  and  terminating  our  occupation.  It 
is  quite  true,  as  Lord  Derby  says,  that  outsiders  who  have 
not  a  knowledge  of  those  details  and  those  facts  which 
the  Government  alone  possesses  cannot  pretend  to  say 
what  at  every  turn  of  affairs  ought  to  be  done  in  Egypt. 
But  the  things  which  have  been  done  were  not  details,  and 
were  not  unknown  to  all  but  the  Foreign  Office.  They  are 
things  at  once  important  and  notorious,  and  common  sense 
stops  very  short  when  it  shrinks  from  grappling  with  them 
because  they  do  not  readily  square  with  its  view6. 

Egypt  and  Ireland  are  the  two  great  subjects  of  the  day, 
and  when  a  public  speaker  has  done  with  the  one  he  in- 
evitably passes  to  the  other.  All  that  Lord  Derby  said  of 
Ireland  was  full  of  common  sense,  but  it  can  scarcely  bo 
called  illuminating.  He  said  in  effect  very  much  what  Mr. 
Forster  said  at  Glasgow  the  next  evening  ;  but  he  said  it 
in  a  different  way.  He,  like  Mr.  Forster,  urged  that  time 
must  be  given  to  show  the  possible  good  fruits  of  the  Land 
Act ;  that  Ireland  wants  no  more  legislation  at  present ;  that 
vague  approaches  to  Home  Rule  by  hinting  that  possibly, 
if  understood,  Home  Rule  might  prove  not  so  bad  a  thing, 
must  be  sedulously  discountenanced  ;  that  emigration  is  the 
only  chance  of  living  left  to  poor  cottiers  who  would  starve 
on  their  holdings  if  they  held  them  rent  free.  All  this  is 
sensible,  but  Mr.  Forsi'er  was  more  thau  sensible ;  he  was 
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instructive.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Forster  approves  of 
the  policy  of  the  Land  Act,  while  Lord  Derby  does  not 
know  whether  he  approves  of  it  or  not.  Approval  of  the 
policy  of  the  Land  Act  is  not  necessary  to  make  us  feci 
that  we  learn  something  from  a  man  who  sees  a  policy  in 
the  Land  Act,  expounds  it  and  believes  in  it,  and  that  we 
learn  little  from  a  man  who  looks  on  the  Land  Act  as  if  it 
were  a  shower  from  the  skies,  decidedly  uncomfortable  to  a 
person  without  an  umbrella.,  but  perhaps  good  for  the 
farmers.  In  the  same  way  Lord  Derby  leaves  ns  com- 
pletely in  the  dark  as  to  his  views  on  extended  local 
government  in  Ireland.  He  points  out  the  danger  of  a 
minority  being  sacrificed  to  a  majority,  but  he  is  silent  as 
to  why  he  should  wish  for  it  at  all.  Mr.  Forster  looks  on 
the  extension  of  local  government  in  Ireland  as  a  means 
whereby  local  rates  may  be  used  as  a  security  for  an  outlay 
on  useful  public  works,  instead  of  public  money  being  given 
for  useless  works.  This  advantage  might  easily  be  pur- 
chased too  dearly  if  its  price  were  the  encouragement  of  a 
separatist  agitation.  But,  at  any  rate,  it  is  a  gain  to  have 
some  advantage  offered  as  a  matter  for  consideration. 
Lord  Derby  speaks  of  giving  millions  to  aid  emigration  if 
necessary,  just  as  he  spoke  of  the  creation  of  an  inde- 
pendent Egypt  being  desirable  if  possible.  Phrases  like 
these  are  the  loopholes  of  hesitation.  Mr.  Forster  ex- 
amines whether  the  granting  of  millions  is  necessary,  and 
shows  that  in  aiding  emigration  the  great  danger  is 
that  of  aiding  it  too  much.  At  Manchester,  in  short, 
Lord  Derby  showed  that  he  has  great  critical  power, 
and  little  constructive  power.  Where  criticism  is 
useful  in  the  counsels  of  a  Cabinet  Lord  Derby 
will  be  very  useful.  Where  construction  and  action  are 
the  tasks  of  the  Cabinet,  Lord  Derby  will  not  be  more 
useful  than  any  man  of  ability  and  high  position  must  be 
when  he  works  with  others.  It  is  thought  in  some 
quarters  that  Lord  Derby  will  act  as  a  drag  on  a  too 
adventurous  Cabinet;  and  in  minor  matters  he  probably 
will,  but  in  greater  matters  he  probably  will  not.  For 
just  as  common  sense  prompts  Lord  Derby  to  object  to 
thiDgs  he  dislikes,  so  it  also  prompts  him  to  accept  them 
with  ease  when  he  thinks  them  inevitable.  He  is  always 
ready  to  bow  to  the  will  of  the  country  ;  and  at  present  the 
easiest  way  for  the  colleagues  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  ascer- 
tain the  will  of  the  country  is  to  ascertain  Mr.  Gladstone's 
will,  and  then  they  can  bow  to  it  with  rapidity  and 
comfort. 


THE  WHIRLIGIG  OF  TIME. 

XT  has  been  the  fortune  of  many  an  eminent  man  to  com- 
JL  mit  some  stupendous  blunder  in  the  course  of  his  public 
life.  But  it  has  rarely  been  the  case  that  the  mistaken 
administrator  has  had  the  felicity  of  living  long  enough, 
if  only  just  sufficiently  long,  to  find  a  natural  aud  un- 
forced opportunity  of  repairing  that  blunder  in  a  bene- 
ficent and  dignified  manner,  and  so  to  pass  away  with  the 
gratitude  and  kindly  recollections  of  that  section  of  society 
with  whom,  at  one  time,  he  had  been  pre-eminently  in 
conflict.  Yet  such  has  been  the  gracious  close  of  Arch- 
bishop Tait's  career.  We  are  compelled  to  recall,  while 
we  refuse  to  dwell  upon,  the  Public  Worship  Regulation 
Act.  That  Act  has  now  received  its  fatal  shock  from  the 
Archbishop's  death-bed,  worked,  with  the  Bishop  of 
London's  aid,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr. 
Mackonochie.  It  is  a  shallow  and  erroneous  estimate  of 
the  transaction  to  see  nothing  in  the  correspondence 
beyond  a  gently-worded  hint  to  a  troublesome  clergy- 
man to  retire,  followed  by  his  cheerful  acquiescence 
in  a  step  which  involved  some  loss  of  position  on  his  own 
part.  Advice  to  Mr.  Mackonochie  to  resign  in  order  to 
secure  the  peace  of  the  Church,  dryly  tendered,  might 
have  been  in  a  limited  sense  wise,  and  was  capable  of 
being  phrased  in  kind  language.  But  such  advice,  offered 
in  terms  which,  while  excluding  any  idea  of  a  transaction, 
should  be  a  compliment  to  and  not  a  censure  on  a  much 
tried  and  troubled  man,  in  the  difficult  position  of  being 
the  fugleman  of  opinions  and  practices  which  were  not 
popular,  would  have  been  a  truly  wise  and  affectionate 
act,  even  if  it  had  not  proceeded  from  the  death-bed  of 
one  whose  public  cares  were  vast  aud  world-wide.  It 
was  clearly  the  Archbishop's  desire  that  neither  Mr. 
Mackonochie  nor  his  flock  should  be  sufferers  either  in  the 
worship  dear  to  both  or  in  the  worldly  advantages  to 
which  the  clergyman  was  plainly  entitled  owing  to  the 


I  obedience  which  he  might  render  to  the  invitation.  Mr. 

'  Mackonochie,  generally  esteemed  to  be  very  obstinate, 
met  the  Archbishop  in  his  own  spirit ;  and  the  Bishop  of 
London,  who  has  been  supposed  with  all  his  high  qualities 

i  to  be  something  of  a  martinet,  actively  concurred  in  a 
large-hearted  solution  of  the  ancient  trouble.  Mr.  Suckling 
at  Charles  Lowder's  Church,  and  Mr.  Mackonochie  at  his 
own,  may  be  described  as  absolute  equivalents,  and  an 
exchange  has  been  effected  between  them  which  leaves  Mr. 
Mackonochie  and  Mr.  Suckling  just  what  they  were,  only 
with  the  not  unimportant  difference  of  being  delivered 
from  the  intrigues  and  persecutions  of  the  Church  Associ- 
ation. This  proceeding  in  its  details,  and  timed  as  it  was, 
is  a  moral  condemnation  from  which  the  Public  Worship 
Act  can  never  recover. 

We  feel  so  much  compassion  for  men  so  ridiculously 
discomfited  as  the  baffled  Church  Association  now  finds 
itself,  that  it  is  only  our  sense  of  dramatic  proportion 
which  drives  us  to  note  that  the  closing  tableau  would 
not  be  complete  if  it  did  not  comprise  the  humiliation  of 
the  detected  mischief-maker.  Nothing  is  wanting  in 
the  poetic  justice  which  marks  the  collapse  of  that  pesti- 
lent clique.  Mr.  Mackonochie,  its  daring  and  patient 
antagonist  in  a  conflict  which  has  lasted  between  un- 
equally equipped  combatants  for  a  period  longer  than  the 

I  siege  of  Troy,  seemed  finally  driven  to  his  very  last  shift. 
The  hosts  of  Midian  were  closing  round  him,  the  judge 
was  on  his  road  to  the  court,  and  the  persecutors  were 
greedily  counting  the  hours  which  should  consummate 
Mr.    Mackonochie's    downfall,  and  leave  him  to  Lord 

:  Penzance's  final  tender  mercies.    Suddenly,  like  the  hero 

!  of  a  fairy  tale,  he  slips  as  if  in  a  vapour  from  between  their 
fingers,  whole,  sound,  and  triumphing  victoriously  beyond 
the  power  of  a  fresh  assault,  except  at  the  close  of  a  fresh 
suit,  as  to  its  issue  most  uncertain,  but  involving  an  in- 

j  evitable  expenditure  of  time  and  money  before  which  the 
spiteful  pertinacity  even  of  the  Association  might  quail  and 
the  cowards  be  forgiven. 

But  there  was  yet  another  ingredient  of  concentrated 
bitterness  to  make  the  cup  of  humiliation  trebly  nauseous. 
The  arch-magician  whose  spells  wrought  the  marvel  was 
that  very  Metropolitan  with  whose  abused  name  the  perse- 
cution company  had  so  long  been  trafficking,  and  his 
abettor  was  that  Bishop  of  London  whom  also  they  had 
taught  themselves  to  consider  as  their  facile  tool.  So, 
thanks  to  one  prelate  who  has  passed  away  from  their 
insinuations,  and  another  who  will  despise  them,  they  stand 
bankrupt  in  reputation,  discomfited  and  discredited  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  before  which  they  could  only  plead 
success,  with  their  victim  snatched  from  their  jaws  and 
their  work  wrenched  out  of  their  hands ;  while  those  who 
have  done  them  this  despite  have  been  Archbishop  Tait 
and  Bishop  Jackson. 

But  the  incident  has  an  aspect  which  is  wider  and  much 
more  important  than  the  posthumous  fame  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, the  satisfaction  of  Mr.  Mackonochie,  or  the  rout  of 
the  Church  Association.  In  considering  its  future  influ- 
ence on  the  well-being  of  the  Church  of  England,  we  must 
refer  to  the  article  in  which  the  Times  handles  the  corre- 
spondence. No  one  can  accuse  that  paper  of  having 
damned  the  ceremonial  revival  with  faint  praise.  It  has, 
on  the  contrary,  approached  it  vigorously  and  repeatedly 
in  the  spirit  of  adverse  criticism,  and  drawn  the  succes- 
sive inferences  which  clever  men  who  despise  their  own 
clients  and  their  own  briefs  were  likely  to  assume  as 
agreeable  to  the  Philistine  timidity  and  ignorant  short- 
sightedness of  the  persons  whom  they  represented. 
If  the  long  lane  was  not  to  have  any  turning,  now 
would  have  been  the  occasion  for  producing  a  master- 
piece constructed  on  those  polemical  lines.  But  we  read 
that  where  extreme  Ritualism  prevails  "  is  in  populous 
"  town  districts,  where  the  clergy  are  at  least  self-sacri- 
"  ficing  and  devoted,  and  for  the  most  part  very  mea- 
"  grely  endowed,  and  where  a  sumptuous  and  elaborate 
"  service  may  tend  to  draw  the  people  by  its  contrast  with 
"  the  squalor  of  their  daily  lives.  It  is  difficult  to  deny 
"  that  Ritualism  may  in  this  way  do  a  great  deal  of  good, 
"  and  it  is  hard  to  say  that  it  can  do  very  much  harm  "  ; 
for,  as  the  Times  truly  points  out,  every  man  can  find  a 
Church  to  his  taste  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  streets. 
So  "  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  to  demand  a  rigid 
"  uniformity  of  ritual  practice."  Indeed  "  Ritualism,  like 
"  everything  else,  is  subject  to  the  great  law  of  evolution." 
"  The  Ritualism  of  to-day  becomes  the  common  practice  of 
"  to-morrow."    "  Is  the  disuse  of  bands  or  the  adoption 
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"  of  the  surplice  in  itself  any  more  serious  innovation  than 
"  the  wearing  of  a  chasuble?  "  "The  surplice,  forty  years  ago, 
"  was  held  to  be  almost  as  dangerously  symbolical  as  the 
"  eastward  position  is  to-day."  Toleration  makes  a  symbol 
harmless,  and  "  the  Church  of  England  has  already 
"  assimilated  much  that  was  once  Ritualism,  and  if  strife 
"  can  only  be  avoided,  it  will  probably  assimilate  a  great 
"  deal  more,  and  render  it  innocuous  in  the  process." 

Here,  however,  we  are  driven  to  leave  off  in  pure  alarm, 
for  the  superstitious  feeling  has  come  over  us  that  we  have 
met  our  Doppel-ganger.  We  have  never  shrunk  from  the 
obloquy  of  taking  up  the  defence,  not  of  that  modern  and 
indeterminate  system  which  has  a  pleasure  in  calling  itself 
Ritualism,  but  of  genuine  Church  of  England  worship  as 
represented  by  the  Prayer-book,  while  we  have  pleaded 
for  the  allowance  of  wide  variety  within  the  Church  of 
England  itself.  Throughout  this  ancient  discussion  the 
Tintes  has  been,  as  it  had  a  perfect  right  to  be,  we  cannot 
quite  say  our  consistent,  but  our  persistent,  opponent.  Now 
the  crisis  has  arrived,  and  we  find  the  Times  speaking  our 
words,  posing  in  our  attitudes,  and  declaring  what  we  had 
always  declared  in  sentences  which,  had  we  found  them  at 
hazard,  we  might  have  taken  for  quotations  of  old  articles 
of  our  own.  There  is  one  only  possible  meaning  which 
can  be  attached  to  this  phenomenon — namely,  that  the 
cause  of  Anglican  ceremonial  has  won  the  day  in  its 
righteous  contest,  not  for  supremacy,  but  for  impartiality 
and  generous  toleration.  Meanwhile,  the  movement  has 
had  no  more  powerful  helper  in  securing  its  victory  than 
the  Church  Association,  through  the  revulsion  of  feeling 
aroused  by  the  sordid  malignity  of  a  persecution  which 
seeks  for  its  victims  clergymen  of  unsparing  devotion  and 
the  most  cheerful  self-denial,  and  tramples  on  the  tastes 
and  beliefs  of  congregations  with  which  it  has  nothing  to 
do,  so  that  it  may  enforce  the  wooden  prescriptions  of  a 
sour  superstition. 


LOUIS  BLANC  AND  THE  JACOBINS. 

r  1 1HE  change  which  has  passed  over  French  politics  in 
JL  the  course  of  a  generation  was  curiously  illustrated 
by  the  threat  of  the  anarchists  to  disturb  the  funeral  of 
Louis  Blanc.  No  writer  or  agitator  laboured  more  con- 
sistently to  destroy  all  rational  principles  of  government. 
His  youthful  doctrine,  that  production  should  be  measured 
by  the  powers  of  men,  and  consumption  by  their  wants, 
was  never  withdrawn  or  materially  qualified.  The  propo- 
sition expressed  a  vague  .sentiment  of  benevolence  and  a 
characteristic  disregard  of  possibility  and  common  sense. 
Louis  Blanc's  Socialism  resembled  a  system  of  machinery 
permanently  disconnected  with  the  steam-engine  by  which 
alone  it  could  have  been  set  in  motion.  If  it  were  true 
that  all  men  ought  to  contribute  to  the  common  good  in 
proportion  to  their  powers,  the  theory  excluded  every 
motive  which  has  hitherto  affected  human  conduct  for  dis- 
charging their  supposed  duty.  It  was  certain  that  but 
a  small  part  of  the  community  would  be  permanently 
roused  to  action  by  the  supplementary  precept  that 
all  men  ought  to  receive  according  to  their  wants.  It 
is  true  that,  as  Louis  Blanc  frequently  argued,  a  well- 
conducted  family  is  organized  on  a  principle  which  in 
another  application  may  be  described  as  Socialism.  The 
parents  promote  the  good  of  the  household  according  to 
their  abilities,  while  the  children  receive  what  they  require 
in  proportion  to  their  needs.  Domestic  affection  forms  a 
sufficient  spring  of  action  ;  but  mutual  strangers  and  rival 
classes  have  no  overpowering  love  for  one  another  to 
counterbalance  their  natural  preference  of  their  own 
interests.  Not  only  is  natural  affection  distinct  from  the 
philanthropy  preached  by  Socialists,  but  it  operates  in  an 
antagonistic  direction.  The  better  a  man  loves  his  wife 
and  children,  the  less  will  he  be  disposed  to  waste  his 
substance  on  aliens.  The  enthusiasm  of  humanity  must 
pass  from  the  dreams  of  pedants  into  the  general  con- 
sciousness before  the  world  will  be  able  to  dispense  with 
the  institution  of  property.  Political  economy,  which  has 
been  called  the  analysis  of  selfishness,  has,  even  according 
to  its  libellers,  the  merit  of  resting  on  something  which 
exists,  and  not  on  an  empty  chimera. 

Notwithstanding  the  abilities  and  accomplishments 
which  Louis  Blanc  undoubtedly  possessed,  the  influence 
which  he  sometimes  exercised  indicated  an  unwholesome 
condition  of  society.  Gentle  birth  and  liberal  education 
rendered  him  incapable  of  the  coarseness  of  Ledru-Rollin 


or  Caussidiere,  and  he  might,  perhaps,  if  the  opportunity 
had  occurred,  have  resisted  the  temptation  of  enforcing 
his  whimsical  doctrines  at  the  cost  of  bloodshed  ;  but,  if  he 
had  rejected  in  practice  the  precedent  established  by  his 
idol  Robespierre,  he  would  have  been  subject  to  the 
charge  of  amiable  inconsistency.  From  the  more  plausible 
occupation  of  promoting  rebellion  and  civil  war  he  was 
not  restrained  by  any  scruple.  His  elaborate  pamphlet  in 
many  volumes,  called  the  History  of  Ten  Years,  contributed 
to  the  disastrous  overthrow  of  constitutional  government  in 
1848.  Louis  Blanc  was  rewarded  for  his  share  in  a 
great  political  crime  by  a  seat  in  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, for  which  he  was  as  unfit  as  a  schoolboy.  He 
afterwards  published  an  account  of  the  period  which 
followed  his  elevation,  which  may  be  compared  with 
the  equally  veracious  reminiscences  of  Lamartine.  Like 
some  other  French  memoir-writers,  the  two  uncongenial 
colleagues  only  agree  in  attributing,  each  exclusively  to 
himself,  all  the  proceedings  which  they  think  creditable 
to  the  Government.  On  one  or  two  occasions  Louis  Blanc 
attempted  to  overawe  the  Government  by  the  assemblage 
of  noisy  mobs  ;  and  he  contradicts  with  indignation  a  story 
of  Lamartine's  that  the  Socialist  leader  was  during  one  of 
these  disturbances  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  two  sturdy 
partisans  because  he  was  too  short  to  be  seen  in  the  crowd. 
The  statement  that  Louis  Blanc  organized  the  Ateliers 
Nationaux  from  which  the  insurrection  of  June  after- 
wards proceeded  has  often  been  made  and  as  often  con- 
tradicted. The  fact  was  that  Louis  Blanc  had  a  separate 
organization  of  the  same  kind,  and  that  he  entertained 
the  sectarian  animosity  to  competitors  whose  schemes 
were  almost  undistiuguishable  from  his  own  which  gene- 
rally animates  rival  heresiarchs.  With  the  characteristic 
indifference  of  his  party  to  freedom,  he  opposed  the  con- 
vocation of  the  National  Assembly,  on  the  well-founded 
assumption  that  the  constituencies  were  unfriendly  to  the 
Republic.  He  was  accused  of  complicity  in  the  attack  on 
the  Assembly  which  followed  on  its  meeting,  and  he  was 
in  his  absence  condemned  to  exile.  To  English  lawyers 
and  laymen  the  proof  of  his  guilt  seemed  insufficient,  as  it 
consisted  principally  of  statements  that  some  of  the  rioters 
seemed  to  have  copied  Louis  Blanc,  not  only  in  his  lan- 
guage, but  in  their  tones  of  voice.  His  enemies  shared 
his  own  practical  version  of  the  laws  of  evidence.  In  his 
voluminous  historical  writings  he  judged  the  probability 
of  facts  c  :clusively  by  the  conformity  of  his  conclusions 
to  his  owl;  political  opinions.  In  one  of  his  early  works  he 
attributed  the  civilities  showu  to  Marshal  Soult  when  he 
attended  i'le  coronation  of  Queen  Victoria  as  French  Am- 
bassador to  the  cowardice  of  a  decaying  society.  The  Lords, 
he  said,  and  the  cotton  lords,  conscious  of  their  own  de- 
cline, "  crowded  to  kiss  the  stirrup  of  the  conqueror  of 
"  TouKuse."  His  appreciation  of  the  comparative  signi- 
ficance of  events  is  illustrated  by  an  assertion  that  the 
occasion  of  one  of  his  mob  meetings  in  the  time  of  the 
Provisional  Government  was  "  the  greatest  day  in  modern 
"  history,  perhaps  in  all  history." 

Grosser  culpability  attaches  to  Louis  Blanc's  History  of 
the  great  Revolution,  which  is,  from  the  first  page  to  the 
last,  a  continuous  apology  for  murder.  It  is  true  that  his 
enthusiasm  for  massacre  has  been  surpassed  by  a  writer  in 
an  English  periodical,  who  undertook  the  paradoxical  task 
of  rehabilitating  Hebert  and  Chaumette.  At  that  point 
of  atrocity  and  baseness  Robespierre  himself  drew  the  line, 
and  Louis  Blanc  was  always  a  faithful  disciple  of  his 
hero  and  saint.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is 
more  wicked  to  kill  an  innocent  man  than  to  justify 
a  cowardly  and  selfish  assassination  seventy  or  eighty 
years  after  its  date ;  but  Robespierre  had  the  excuse  of 
seeking  his  own  aggrandizement,  and,  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  career,  of  providing  for  his  own  safety.  He  killed 
Danton  that  Danton  might  not  kill  him;  and  at  last  he 
fell  a  victim  to  the  impossibility  of  murdering  all  who 
hated  him,  and  all  who  aspired  to  his  position.  Louis 
Blanc  excused  or  applauded  every  action  of  the  worst  of 
men  through  a  fanatical  sympathy  for  perverse  and  mis- 
chievous doctrines.  Not  content  with  vindicating  the 
arch-murderer,  he  went  out  of  his  way  to  disinter  the 
redeeming  qualities  of  the  wretched  jurymen  who  for 
a  paltry  salary  day  after  day  condemned  Robespierre's 
innocent  victims  to  death.  One  of  them,  it  seems, 
was  sober ;  another  was  an  exemplary  husband  and 
father ;  a  third  died  long  afterwards  in  a  harmless  old 
age,  having  long  survived  his  opportunities  of  crime. 
Many  writers  have  falsified  history  in  accordance  with 
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their  own  predilections  and  prejudices ;  bat  Louis  Blanc 
and  some  other  Jacobinical  writers  stand  alone  in 
their  fanatical  admiration  of  tyranny,  of  perjury,  of 
treachery,  and  of  murder.  He  was  so  entirely  subdued 
by  the  sublimity  of  his  hero  that  he  transfers  to  the  pages 
of  history  the  conventional  fiction  by  which  the  Dictator 
and  his  associates  habitually  explained  away  their  follies 
aud  their  guilt.  If  the  people  perpetrated  some  utterly 
inexcusable  act  of  violence,  Louis  Blanc  eagerly  repeats 
the  standing  excuse  that  it  was  not  the  real  people,  but  a 
horde  of  assassins  subsidized  by  Pitt.  It  was  enough 
to  address  falsehoods  so  foolish  and  so  transparent  to  a 
conniving  or  terrified  audience ;  that  a  fluent  writer 
in  a  future  generation  should  repeat  the  statement 
could  not  have  been  foreseen.  At  the  end  of  his 
work  Louis  Blanc  declares,  with  apparent  belief  in 
his  own  statement,  that  he  has  been  guided  throughout  by 
the  most  profound  reverence  for  truth  and  justice.  A 
Jacobin  of  the  Socialist  type  becomes  wholly  unable  to 
distinguish  between  right  and  wrong  and  between  truth 
and  falsehood.  It  may  remain  as  a  question  for  casuists, 
whether  conscious  or  unconscious  falsehood  is  morally 
worse.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Louis  Blanc  was 
better  than  his  opinions  ;  and  he  had  not,  since  his  return 
to  public  life,  made  himself  notorious  by  promoting  any 
political  excess.  It  is  not  of  good  omen  for  the  Republic 
that  the  advocate  of  such  principles  should  have  been 
respected  as  a  member  of  what  was  not  the  most  extreme 
section  of  anarchists.  "  It  is  such  doings  "  [referring  to 
some  alleged  job],  said  Mr.  Cabltle,  after  listening  to  an 
exposition  of  his  doctrines  by  Louis  Blanc,  "  that  pre- 
"  pare  the  way  for  imbeciles  like  this  to  preach  a  gospel 
"  which  no  human  being  can  possibly  believe." 


CHAMBERLAIN  v.  BOYD. 

IT  is  not  very  often  the  case  that  public  opinion  is 
unanimous  concerning  the  acts  of  a  prominent  party 
politician  who  is  nothing  if  not  political  and  partisan. 
But  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  there  is  this  practical 
unanimity  with  regard  to  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  at  the 
present  moment ;  and  it  is  the  second  time  that  he  has 
been  fortunate  enough  to  excite  it  within  twelve  months. 
It  is  rather  a  composite  feeling ;  and  it  may  not  be  neces- 
sary, or  indeed  safe,  considering  Mr.  Chamberlain's  appa- 
rent temper,  to  analyse  its  constituents  too  narrowly.  But 
gratitude,  wonder,  and  amusement  may  be  hinted  at  as 
entering  into  it  very  largely.  It  is  just  possible  that  in 
some  persons  the  wonder  may  exceed  the  gratitude  and 
the  amusement,  while  in  others  the  gratitude  and  the 
amusement  may  altogether  get  the  better  of  the  wonder, 
especially  when  they  remember  last  spring.  But  that  is 
merely  an  illustration  of  the  proverb,  "  Many  men,  many 
"  minds  "  ;  and  those  who  have  frequent  occasion  to  differ 
from  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  sometimes  are  forced  to  say 
hard  things  of  him,  will  be  the  foremost  cheerfully  to  thank 
him  for  his  unwearied  efforts  as  caterer  for  the  public  plea- 
sure. It  is  not  everybody  who  can  be  expected  to  give  man- 
kind at  large — or,  at  least,  that  considerable  portion  of 
mankind  which  reads  English  newspapers — an  opportunity 
of  laughing  at  his  little  family  troubles.  But  to  do  it 
twice  over  in  one  year,  and  to  select  the  festive  season  of 
Christmas  for  the  second  occasion,  is  a  proof  of  good 
nature,  if  not  exactly  of  good  temper,  which  ought  not 
lightly  to  be  neglected.  The  Chamberlain  family,  like 
other  families  who  are  favourites  of  the  public,  has  come 
forward  to  do  its  duty  ;  and,  unless  unforeseen  accidents 
prevent  the  entertainment  from  being  fully  given,  it  pro- 
mises to  be  a  rare  success.  Mr.  Gladstone's  jubilee  has 
not  been  unamusing ;  Lord  Derby's  explanation  of  the 
deliberations  which  have  converted  him  from  a  late  col- 
league of  Lord  Beaconsfield  to  a  future  colleague  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  not  without  its  comic  side.  The 
"  Adventures  of  Fifty  Tears  "  of  the  one,  and  the  trans- 
formation scene  of  the  other,  are  fair  contributions  to  the 
political  pantomime  of  1882 ;  but  the  "  Here  we  are 
"  again  !  "  of  the  Chamberlain  family  is  more  likely  to  bring 
down  the  house  than  either. 

It  is  interesting  to  think  that,  if  Mr.  Justice  Field  had 
not  been  a  profound  lawyer  and  a  genuine  sportsman,  the 
entertainment,  though  not  wholly  baulked,  would  hardly 
have  gone  beyond  the  first  scene.  It  is  a  matter  of 
principle  with  good  Englishmen  never  to  find  fault  with 
judges,  and  to  look  with  great  sternness  on  those  who 


spoil  sport ;  and  therefore  .the  judge's  decision  is  sure  to 
be  received  with  respect.  It  is  true  that  there  have  been 
expressions  of  opinion  to  the  effect  that,  if  judges  were 
even  to  strain  their  powers  a  little  for  the  purpose  of 
nipping  certain  always  unprofitable  and  sometimes  mis- 
chievous cases  of  private  quarrel  in  the  bud,  it  would  not 
be  wholly  lamentable.  But  those  who  speak  thus  do  not 
speak  with  the  mind  of  the  true  sportsman,  or  of  one  on 
pleasure  bent.  It  may  be  admitted  that  it  would  not  only 
have  been  injudicial  (if  not  injudicious)  and  unsportsman- 
like, but  also  rather  ungrateful,  to  interfere  with  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Messrs.  Chamberlain  to  make  their  family 
affairs,  the  history  of  their  black-ballings,  the  legends  of 
their  fredaines  at  the  Antipodes,  and  the  unquestionable 
evidence  of  a  remarkable  family  thinness  of  skin,  public 
for  the  public  amusement,  if  not  for  the  public  good. 
When  most  of  us  are  black-balled  (supposing  that  un- 
pleasant accident  to  occur  to  us),  or  when  people  manifest 
a  strong  disinclination  for  our  society,  we  put  (metaphori- 
cally speaking)  those  black-balls  and  those  cold  shoulders 
into  the  most  capacious  pocket  obtainable,  and  convey 
them,  if  we  can,  out  of  the  sight  and  mind  of  all  men.  It 
is  not  easy  to  score  off  a  black-ball ;  and  the  application 
of  a  thermometer  to  decide  and  record  for  the  world's 
benefit  the  exact  coldness  of  somebody  else's  shoulder  is  a 
very  unwise  and,  it  may  be  added,  a  very  unfrequent  ex- 
periment in  social  science.  Therefore,  when  one  finds  a 
person  of  some  station  in  the  world  acting  in  such  a 
singularly  unworldly  fashion,  his  conduct  must  needs 
excite  interest.  "  He  is  a  rarity  that  one  cannot  but  be 
"  fond  of" — to  use  the  words  of  Rochester. 

There  are,  as  has  been  hinted,  obvious  reasons  why 
comment  should  touch  the  case  of  Chamberlain  v.  Botd 
with  cautious  and  uplifted  skirt.  Never  since  the  Trojan 
War,  or  rather  the  Judgment  of  Paris,  did  a  personal 
slight  apparently  produce  such  a  dreadful  sense  of  injury 
and  such  a  thirst  for  revenge  as  the  rejection  of  Messrs. 
Chamberlain  at  the  Reform.  It  is  really  unfortunate 
that  classical  allusions  and  the  enshrining  of  contemporary 
events  in  classical  verse  have  gone  out  of  fashion.  The 
most  beautiful  Latin  verses  in  the  style  of  another 
Right  Honourable  Joseph,  who  was  a  member,  though 
a  moderate  one,  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  party,  might  be 
written  on  this  occasion  ;  aud  the  necessary  references 
to  black-balls,  to  Australia,  to  round-robins,  and  other 
modern  inventions,  would  give  an  admirable  occasion 
to  the  inventiveness  and  Latinity  of  the  scholar.  But 
out  of  alcaics  and  in  English  prose  the  subject  is  one 
to  be  very  delicately  approached.  Men  who  are  capable 
of  demanding  ten  thousand  pounds  because  another  man 
has,  on  the  authority  of  somebody  else,  made  a  statement 
which  may  possibly  be  thought  to  have  determined  yet 
other  persons  unknown  not  to  do  something  which,  if  it  had 
been  done,  would  have  given  the  aggrieved  ones  a  chance, 
but  not  a  certainty,  of  being  atile  uninvited  to  eat  their 
lunches  in  a  certain  building  in  Pall  Mall,  are  capable  of  de- 
manding twenty  thousand  pounds  if  the  suggestion  that 
the  English  world  is  laughing  consumedly  at  them  is  made 
without  the  greatest  care.  Let,  therefore,  the  plea  which 
their  friends  have  made  for  theru  be  carefully  recorded. 
"  Let  us  not,"  says  a  journal  which  is  not  supposed  to 
hate  or  contemn  Mr.  Chamberlain,  "  let  us  not  have  it  laid 
"  down  as  a  universal  rule  that  everybody  is  to  be  allowed 
"  to  say  what  he  likes,  true  or  false,  about  everybody 
"  else."  This  is  the  great  principle  for  which  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  family  are  contending.  It  is  no  case  of 
appealing  to  the  Acheron  of  law  after  the  superi  of  the 
Cabinet  have  proved  indifferent  or  powerless  ;  still  less  one 
of  revenge,  or  pique,  or  ill-temper.  It  is  a  disinterested 
effort  to  check  undue  license  of  speech.  The  coinci- 
dences of  politics  are  odd.  The  leader  of  the  Radical 
party  having  just  used  all  his  efforts  to  shut  men's  mouths 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  one  of  the  most  notable  of 
his  Major- Generals  (in  the  appropriate  Cromwellian  sense) 
apparently  tries  to  shut  their  mouths  out  of  it.  However, 
this  is  only  a  friendly  and  volunteer  explanation  of  the 
great  principles  underlying  Chamberlain  v.  Boyd,  and  the 
plaintiffs  are,  of  course,  in  no  way  responsible  for  it.  Nor 
need  any  one  pry  too  curiously  into  their  motives.  It  is 
enough,  as  has  been  said,  that  they  are  generously  giving 
a  public  entertainment  for  which  it  would  ill  beseem  the 
public  to  be  ungrateful.  Every  one,  of  course,  must  hope 
that  Sir  R.  Torrens  was  quite  honestly  mistaken  about  the 
round-robin  ;  that  what  the  Adelaide  Club  did  really  was 
to  implore  their  committee  to  make  the  whole  family  of 
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Chamrerlain,  in  secula  seculorum,  honorary  members  of 
their  Society ;  that  everybody  will  apologize  to  every- 
body ;  that  there  will  be  no  costs,  no  verdicts,  no  no- 
thing. But  there  will  still  remain  on  record  some  pleasing 
and  instructive  facts,  a  delightful  correspondence  far  ex- 
ceeding in  some  of  its  parts  the  powers  of  man  to 
decorate  or  enliven  by  comment,  a  charming  picture 
of  the  family  sensitiveness  that  felt  a  black-ball  like 
a  wound,  and  the  family  affection  that  shrank  not 
from  the  most  public  treatment  of  tbe  contents  of  the 
buckbasket.  What  is  more,  the  black-balling  of  Messrs. 
Chamrerlain  has  become  an  event  in  history.  It  has  led 
to  the  institution  of  the  National  Liberal  Club  (the  arms 
of  which  are  doubtless  three  black-balls,  just  as  the  crest 
is  Mr.  Gladstone's  head),  whither  every  one  that  is  dis- 
contented and  every  one  that  is  black-balled  may  flee  away 
and  be  at  rest.  It  has  set  a  cheerful  precedent  of  making 
family  troubles  Cabinet  matters,  and  has  given  occasion 
for  the  most  delightful  exercises  in  mental  arithmetic,  as, 
for  instance — If  an  offchance  of  being  twice  black-balled  is 
worth  five  thousand  pounds,  what  is  the  total  value  of  the 
privileges  of  entry  into  all  the  Loudon  Clubs  ?  Possibly 
it  may  give  rise  to  more  dreadful  things  still,  and  the  child 
that  is  jet  unborn  may  rue  the  black-balls  of  that  day.  But 
in  that  case  the  child  will,  if  he  be  a  dutiful  child,  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  his  fathers  have  had  more 
than  one  of  the  heartiest  laughs  over  the  matter  and  its 
consequences  that  have  ever  been  occasioned  by  the  spec- 
tacle of  the  most  laughable  of  all  things — human  touchi- 
ness  and  human  vanity. 


THE  CITY  OF  LONDON  SCHOOL. 

IT  is  unfortunate  for  the  Corporation  of  London  that 
they  are  so  often  found  on  the  Conservative  side  in 
politics.   If  they  were  as  good  Radicals  as  the  Corporation 
of  Birmingham,  their  praise  would  be  in  all  the  Caucuses. 
We  should  continually  be  called  upon  to  admire  their 
liberality,  their  public  spirit,  their  comprehensive  estimate 
of  their  duties,  their  wise  adaptation  of  themselves  to  all 
the  varied  conditions  of  a  new  and  expanding  society.  As 
it  is,  their  good  deeds  are  commonly  set  down  to  the  poor 
and  futile  desire  of  saving  their  corporate  lives.    They  have 
secured  Epping  Forest  for  East  London;  they  are  willing 
even  now,  if  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  could  but 
be  induced  to  move  in  the  matter,  to  secure  a  Park  for 
North- West  London;  they  have  made  almost  a  new  founda- 
tion of  the  City  of  London  School.    But  the  infection  of 
their  political  principles  is  held  to  extend  to  everything 
they  take  in  hand.  They  do  a  great  deal  more  than  by  law 
or  custom  is  required  of  them,  yet  there  is  always  some 
one  ready  to  say  that,  after  all,  they  are  but  unprofitable 
servants.    The  very  chronicler  of  their  munificence  in- 
sensibly takes  a  disparaging  tone  in  recording  it.  The 
City  of  London  School  is  described  as  their  "  pet  in- 
"  stitution,"  somewhat  as  though  it  were  a  fox  terrier,  and 
the  money  spent  on  it  is  said  to  have  been  "  lavished." 
Possibly,  however,  "lavish  "  in  newspaper  English  has  come 
to  be  a  synonym  for  spending  judiciously.    At  all  events, 
the  results  of  the  Corporation's  extravagance  have  been 
extremely  beneficial  to  that  large  section  of  Londoners 
who  want  a  good  day-school  to  which  to  send  their  boys. 
Amidst  the  many  and  great  improvements  which  schools 
have  undergone  of  late  years,  there  has  certainly  been  a 
disposition  to  treat  this  class  as  of  secondary  importance. 
The  ideal  of  a  great  school  requires  that  the  members  of 
the  little  community  should,  during  the  school  year,  be 
entirely  separated  from  the  home  life  they  have  left  be- 
hind ;  but,  like  most  other  ideals,  this  can  only  be  carried 
out  when  there  are  sufficient  funds,  not  only  in  the  school 
chest,  but  in  the  parents'  pockets.    Education  combined 
with  board  and  lodging  must  always  be  dearer  than  edu- 
cation given  alone,  and  as  the  time  when  everybody  will 
be  rich  enough  to  send  his  boys  to  a  public  school,  in  the 
received  sense  of  the  term,  does  not  seem  to  come  any 
nearer,  it  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  moment  to  the  educa- 
tion of  Englishmen  that  there  should  be  day-schools  in 
every  large  city  which  may  range,  so  far  as  circumstances 
will  allow,  with  the  great  schools  of  the  traditional  type. 
No  doubt  there  is  much  that  a  day-school,  however  good 
it  may  be,  cannot  give ;  but  it  is  of  more  importance  to 
remember  how  much  there  is  that  a  good  day-school 
can  give  which  is  not  to  be  had  in  a  bad  one.  Those 
who  have  had  the  care  of  the  City  of  London  School 


have  kept  this  fact  steadily  before  them,  and  the  re- 
sult is  that  they  now  administer  what  is  probably  the 
best  day-school  in  the  world.  In  makiug  and  keeping 
it  so  the  Corporation  of  London  have  done  a  real  ser- 
vice to  the  public.  As  the  Times  has  very  well  said, 
"  Boarding-schools  in  the  country  do  not,  and  cannot, 
"  solve  the  problem  of  secondary  education  in  towns." 
To  a  large  number  of  persons  who  wish  to  give  all 
their  sons  a  really  good  education  up  to  the  time  when  a 
boy  ordinarily  leaves  school,  and  to  prepare  those  of  them 
who  show  any  special  qualifications  for  carrying  their  edu- 
cation further,  this  problem  is  mainly  expressed  in  money. 
The  experiment  of  Wellington  College  has  shown  how 
rapidly  a  large  boarding-school  becomes  costly.  In  that  case 
the  class  for  which  the  school  was  originally  designed  have 
been  pretty  well  banished  from  it.  Wellington  takes  a 
high  rank  among  public  schools ;  but  the  sons  of  poor 
olficers  are  no  longer  sent  to  it.  If  the  City  of  London 
School  had  been  moved  into  the  country,  a  similar  process 
of  development  would  probably  have  set  in. 

Until  about  fifty  years  back  the  history  of  the  school  is 
the  history  of  a  vast  number  of  similar  foundations.  It 
begins,  late  in  the  fourteenth  century,  with  a  bequest  of 
laud  from  John  Carpenter  for  the  bringing  up  of  "  four 
"  poor  men's  children"  ;  and,  though  the  igl.  ios.  a  year 
which  the  lauds  were  then  worth  had  risen  in  1833  to 
900Z.  a  year,  the  four  poor  men's  children  were  still  all 
that  benefited  by  the  charity.  In  this  year,  however,  the 
Corporation  took  the  charity  in  hand  ;  and  from  that  time 
the  income  of  the  Carpenter  bequest  became  a  continu- 
ally smaller  part  of  the  inc.une  of  the  school.  In  1881  the 
additional  annual  contribution  made  by  the  Corporation 
amounted  to  more  than  3,oooL ;  and,  when  the  removal  of 
the  school  to  a  less  crowded  neighbourhood  than  Milk 
Street,  Cheapside  had  to  be  undertaken,  the  Corporation 
presented  it  with  ground  worth  105,000^.,  and  have  since 
then  spent  ioo,oooZ.  in  building.  The  Corporation  have 
acted  wisely  and  generously  in  their  choice  of  a  site.  Land 
in  the  suburbs  is  very  much  less  valuable  than  land  at  the 
City  end  of  the  Embankment;  and  the  very  general  set  of 
opinion  in  favour  of  the  removal  of  large  town  schools 
into  the  country  would  have  made  it  easy  for  the  Corpora- 
tion to  buy  a  cheaper  site  at  some  little  distance  from 
London,  and  to  turn  their  own  ground  to  some  more 
profitable  use.  Had  they  done  this,  the  composition  of 
the  school  would  insensibly  have  changed.  It  might  even 
then  have  given  the  advantages  of  a  good  day-school  to 
a  large  number  of  boys  ;  but  they  would  to  a  consider- 
able extent  have  been  boys  whose  parents  had  settled 
near  the  school  in  order  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  it. 
Thus  the  City  of  London  School  would  still  have  done 
good  work ;  but  it  would  have  been  work  in  which  the 
City  of  London  would  have  been  interested  only  in  name. 
The  Corporation  would  have  been  paying  for  the  education 
of  some  hundreds  of  boys  who  had  very  little  to  do  with 
London,  while  some  hundreds  of  boys  who  have  been  born 
and  bred  within  the  City  boundary  would  have  to  look 
elsewhere  for  similar  advantages.  When  this  rock  had 
been  avoided,  and  it  was  decided  not  merely  to  provide  a 
new  school  for  600  boys,  but  to  ensure  that  the  majority 
of  these  600  boys  should  be  living  in  or  near  the  City, 
there  was  another  mistake  which  the  Corporation  might 
have  made.  They  might  have  argued  that,  since  it  was 
necessary  to  keep  the  school  within  the  City  boundary, 
it  was  also  necessary  to  put  up  with  the  deficiencies 
natural  to  the  situation.  A  country  school  may  have 
ample  playgrounds  and  every  appliance  for  that  physical 
training  which  now  plays  so  large  a  part  in  school  life. 
A  town  school  must  be  content  to  forego  these  advan- 
tages. This  was  not  the  conclusion  to  which  the  Cor- 
poration came.  They  realized  that  the  provision  of 
playgrounds  was,  after  all,  only  a  question  of  cost,  and  that, 
if  they  were  prepared  to  find  the  amount  of  land  required, 
the  body  could  be  exercised  on  the  Thames  Embankment 
as  well  as  anywhere  else.  Besides  a  gymnasium,  there  ai'e 
covered  playgrounds,  and  open  and  covered  fives  courts. 
All  this  means  that  the  Corporation,  when  they  had  made 
up  their  minds  to  give  land  and  money  for  the  new  school, 
did  what  is  sometimes  a  more  difficult  matter,  and  made 
up  their  minds  to  give  enough  of  it.  As  regards  the 
material  requisites  of  education,  the  City  of  London  School 
may  now  take  rank  with  any  that  can  be  named. 

It  would  be  idle,  of  course,  to  contend  that  because  the 
Corporation  of  London  have  dealt  very  handsomely  by  the 
City  of  London  School,  they  should,  by  way  of  reward,  be 
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exempted  from  the  hand  of  the  reformer.  The  municipal 
status  of  London  is  a  large  subject,  and  the  liberality  of 
the  existing  Corporation  is  only  one  element  in  the  pro- 
blem how  so  huge  a  city  can  best  be  governed.  But  it  is 
permissible  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  new 
school  buildings  to  point  out  that  great  care  ought  to  be 
taken  not  to  dry  up  this  liberality  at  the  source.  Local 
ties  are  still  strong  in  the  City ;  and,  if  the  Corporation 
were  so  enlarged  as  to  take  in  the  whole  area  of  inhabited 
London,  emancipation  from  these  ties  might  prove  to 
involve  emancipation  from  the  local  duties  with  which 
they  have  been  associated.  The  Corporation  of  London 
is  something  more  than  a  mere  machinery  for  levying  and 
spending  rates.  It  has  a  spirit  and  traditions  of  its  own  ; 
and  one  result  of  that  spirit  and  those  traditions  is  seen  in 
its  munificent  expenditure  on  public  objects.  There  is  some 
reason  to  fear  that,  if  all  London  were  subjected  to  the 
rule  of  the  Corporation,  and  the  Corporation  funds  made 
available  for  all  London,  as  a  matter,  not  of  generosity, 
but  of  right,  the  districts  comprising  the  old  City  might 
lose  much,  while  the  districts  newly  brought  within  the  City 
might  gain  little.  The  liberality  of  founders  and  benefactors 
is  often  exceedingly  capricious,  and  whether  a  man  who 
wishes  to  leave  his  money  in  charity  ought  to  have  local 
preferences  or  not,  it  is  indisputable  that  he  very  often  has 
them.  We  do  not  say  that  London  would  be  poorer  in 
great  works,  such  as  these  new  school  buildings,  if  the 
existing  government  of  the  City  were  changed  ;  for  the 
population  of  the  freshly  incorporated  districts  might  con- 
ceivably rival  mediaeval  citizens  in  point  of  liberality  and 
public  spirit.  But  there  is  certainly  a  risk  lest  change  of 
i'orm  should  bring  with  it  change  of  temper,  and  that  in 
the  end  one  great  institution  would  have  been  destroyed 
without  those  that  were  expected  to  take  the  place  of  it 
really  coming  into  being.  It  is  sometimes  wiser  to  bear 
not  only  the  ills,  but  the  goods,  we  have  than  to  fly  to  others 
which  we  know  not  of. 


THE  FIRE  AT  HAMPTON  COURT. 

nPHE  fires  which  have  startled  London  during  the  last 
JL    fortnight  have  the  merit  of  increasing  in  interest. 
The  destruction  of  the  Alharnbra  Theatre  must  be  given 
the  lowest  place  in  the  scale,  because  fires  in  theatres  have 
of  late  become  so  very  common.    The  fire  in  Wood  Street 
rises  into  dignity  by  reason  of  the  vast  amount  of  property 
burnt  and  the  destruction  of  life  involved.    On  Thursday 
both  seemed  likely  to  be  dwarfed  by  the  fire  at  Hampton 
Court  Palace.  Probably  no  building  that  can  bo  named,  after 
St.  Paul's  or  Westminster  Abbey,  is  known  to  such  large 
numbers  of  people  as  this.  A  fire  at  Canterbury  or  Durham 
Cathedral  might  excite  more  feeling  among  artists  or  anti- 
quarians; but  buildings   that   are  out  of  the  ordinary 
Londoner's  reach  are  never  visited  in  such  crowds  as  those 
which  Mock  to  Hampton  Court  on  a  Sunday  in  summer. 
The  pictures  in  the  National  Gallery  are  of  far  greater  value 
than  most  of  those  which  clothe  the  galleries  at  Hampton 
Court;  but  a  visit  to  them  has  not  the  holiday  character 
which  is  imparted  by  a  railway  journey  or  a  voyage  up 
the  Thames.      To  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Londoners 
the    garden-front   of    the  Palace,    with  its  diverging 
vistas,    its    smooth  lawns,   and   its   formal   ponds  and 
flower-beds,  must  be  the  ideal  of  picturesque  and  stately 
beauty  ;  and  even  those  whose  store  of  recollections  is  less 
limited  will  own  that,  when  seen  at  its  best,  Hampton 
Court  need  not  shrink  from  comparison  with  many  palaces 
that  are  associated  with  more  imposing  or  important 
events.  Last  week  we  instanced  the  national  collections  as 
less  exposed  to  fire  than  those  in  private  hands.  Before 
the  week  was  out  one  collection  which,  if  not  national  in 
the  complete  sense  in  which  the  term  is  applied  to  the 
contents  of  the  great  London  galleries,  is  fully  so  as  re- 
gards its  historical  interest  and  the  freedom  with  which  it 
is  thrown  open  to  all  comers,  was  in  imminent  danger.  The 
point  which  was  singled  out  as  giving  greater  safety  to  the 
national  collections  is  precisely  the  puint  in  which  the  ar- 
rangements at  Hampton  Court  Palace  are  faulty.    The  fire 
on  Thursday  began  in  one  of  the  private  rooms,  and  the 
private  rooms  are  scattered  over  the  building,  so  that  the 
rooms  which  contain  the  collections  are  everywhere  in  con- 
tact with  them.    The  fire  had  precisely  the  same  origin  as 
a  thousand  other  fires  in  private  housis.    In  all  probability 
a  lamp  containing  mineral  oil  was  overturned  in  one  of 
the  private  rooms  on  the  third  fioor,  and,  the  woodwork 


of  the  rooms  being  old  and  dry,  the  flames  thus  kindled 
found  abundance  of  food  ready  for  them.  When  once  the  fire 
was  discovered,  the  means  for  getting  it  under  proved  to 
be  close  at  hand  and  well  under  control.  The  historical 
houses  that  have  lately  been  destroyed  have  usually  had  to 
depend  on  the  fire-engines  kept  in  the  nearest  town  ;  but 
Hampton  Court  is  better  provided  in  this  respect,  and  has 
a  steam  fire-engine  of  its  own.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  indeed, 
more  damage  seems  to  have  been  done  by  water  than  by 
firo.  The  rooms  beneath  those  in  which  the  fire  began 
suffered  greatly  in  this  way ;  and,  so  far  as  has  yet  been 
ascertained,  it  is  in  the  private  apartments,  and  not  in  the 
rooms  to  which  the  public  are  admitted,  that  the  principal 
injuries  have  been  sustained.  The  panelling  and  wains- 
coting are,  of  course,  burnt;  and  the  furniture  and  china, 
which  is  said  to  be  of  great  value  and  interest,  has  suffered 
considerably — though  more,  perhaps,  from  hurried  removal 
than  from  any  other  cause.  According  to  the  account  in 
the  Times,  only  two  pictures  of  value  have  perished. 
Others,  however,  had  to  be  hurriedly  taken  from  the  walls, 
and  carried  to  rooms  which  the  fire  was  not  likely  to  reach  ; 
and  in  this  process  a  good  deal  of  as  yet  unnoticed  harm 
may  have  been  done.  As  we  understand  them,  all  these 
statements  apply  to  the  private  apartments  and  not  to 
those  in  which  the  more  important  pictures  are  placed. 

It  is  easy  to  bo  wise  in  the  matter  of  precautions  against 
fire  alter  a  fire  has  broken  out  and  been  extinguished  ;  and 
we  do  not  know  that  during  all  the  years  that  Hampton 
Court  Palace  has  been  turned  to  its  present  uses  any  one 
has  called  attention  to  the  danger  constantly  impending 
over  the  building  and  its  contents. "  The  Palace  has  been 
made  to  serve  two  quite  inconsistent  purposes.    It  is  a 
museum  of  a  high  order  in  point  of  interest  and  historical 
value,  and  it  is  also  the  dwelling-place  of  a  certain  number 
of  Royal  pensioners.    Both  objects  are  excellent  in  them- 
selves, but  they  are  not  altogether  fit  to  be  served  toget  her. 
It  is  plain  that  the  concurrence  of  a  few  unfavourable  con- 
ditions would  have  made  the  fire  of  Thursday  very  much 
more  serious.    When  the  third  floor  of  a  building  is  in 
flames  no  one  has  any  authority  to  assume  that  the  flames 
will  be  put  out  before  they  have  reached  the  first  floor.  "A 
careful  watch,"  says  one  account,  "  is  kept  to  guard  against 
" danger ofaconflagratiou,"  butthe  private  apartments  "are 
"  necessarily  under  less  vigilant  surveillance."    Of  course 
they  are,  and  even  if  it  were  possible  to  maintain  any 
effective  surveillance,  the  risks  that  arise  in  inhabited 
rooms  are  of  a  kind  against  which  surveillance  can  do  but 
little.    A  fireman  cannot  be  in  attendance  every  time  that 
a  maid  moves  a  paraffin  lamp  from  one  table  to  another. 
The  only  absolute  protection  lies  in  the  complete  separa- 
tion of  the  rooms  in  which  people  are  permitted  to  live 
from  those  which  contain  the  royal  pictures  and  other  ob- 
jects of  interest.  If  these  rooms  are  allowed  to  communicate 
with  one  another — if,  that  is,  they  are  either  above  or  below 
the  public  apartments,  or  on  the  same  floor  with  them — 
there  must  be  more  or  less  of  danger.    We  might  quite  con- 
ceivably have  heard  on  Thursday  night  that  England  wasthe 
poorer  by  the  most  popular,  if  not  the  most  picturesque,  of 
its  Royal  palaces.    Another  point  suggested  by  the  in- 
cidents of  the  fire  is  the  large  amount  of  interesting  things 
there  appear  to  be  in  the  Palace  of  which  the  public  only 
become  aware  by  reading  the  news  of  their  destruction  or 
injury.    The  private  rooms  which  have  been  damaged  by 
the  lire  or  by  the  water  used  to  put  it  out  were  themselves 
littlti  museums  ;  so  that  the  use  to  which  they  are  now 
turn:;d  may  perhaps  be  regretted,  on  the  double  ground  that 
it  closes  them  against  the  public  and  makes  them  a  source 
of  danger  to  the  rest  of  the  building.    The  confusion  be- 
tween the  two  ends  which  Hampton  Court  Palace  is  now 
made  to  answer  grew  up  in  the  mosb  natural  way  possible. 
Originally  the  pictures  in  the  Palace  were  of  no  more  inte- 
rest to  the  nauonthan  the  pictures  at  Buckingham  Palace. 
The  rooms  in  which  they  hung  were  private  rooms  of  the 
Sovereign.    When  Hampton  Court  ceased  to  be  lived  in  by 
its  owner,  the  apartments  were  roughly  divided  into  those 
which  could  be  used  as  ordinary  living-rooms  and  those 
which  had  been  designed  for  the  State  ceremouies  no 
longer  held  in  them,  and  so  were  consequently  not  adapted 
for  humbler  persons.    The  former  were  naturally  allotted 
to  the  ladies  whom  it  phased  the  Sovereign  to  permit  to 
live  there,  while  the  latter  became  the  public  galleries 
which  we  now  know  so  well.     Now  that  the  risk  of 
keeping  the  two  kinds  of  apartments  in  such  close  contact 
has  been  demonstrated  sufficiently,  and  came  so  near 
to  being  demonstrated  irreparably,  it  would  seem  that  the 
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time  has  come  for  considering  the  need  of  a  separation 
between  the  two.  If  this  could  be  done  in  the  Palace  itself — 
if,  that  is,  there  is  room  in  those  parts  of  the  Palace  which 
have  no  architectural  interest  in  themselves  and  no 
artistic  interest  as  regards  their  contents,  they  might  very 
properly  be  appropriated  to  the  present  occupants  of  the 
rooms  in  and  near  which  the  fire  of  Thursday  happened. 
If  the  more  commonplace  parts  of  the  Palace  are  not 
suited  to  this  purpose,  or  if  there  are  really  no  parts  of  the 
building  which  do  not  deserve  careful  protection  against 
the  possible  risk  of  damage,  then  some  other  adequate  ac- 
commodation might  be  provided  for  the  ladies  who  now  live 
in  the  Palace.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  difficulties,  both 
of  a  practical  and  of  a  more  sentimental  nature,  might  arise 
over  the  providing  of  such  accommodation.  The  attraction 
of  rooms  in  Hampton  Court  depends  upon  a  good  deal  more 
than  mere  material  comfort.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  safety  of  such  a  national  collection 
as  we  have  at  Hampton  Court  is  a  paramount  considera- 
tion ;  although  of  course  if  it  became  necessary  to  devise  some 
such  scheme  as  that  above  spoken  of,  no  proposition  could 
possibly  be  entertained  which  involved  insuring  the  safety 
of  a  national  collection  at  the  cost  of  a  few  ladies  whom 
the  Queen  has  singled  out  for  honour. 


POETS  AND  THEIR  PETS. 

MR.  MATTHEW  ARNOLD  has  lately  published  in  Muc- 
in Maws  Magazine  a  dirge  to  a  favourite  canary,  "  poor 
Matthias."  The  lament  for  Matthias  is  longer,  and  not,  perhaps, 
more  affecting,  than  the  verses  which  have  won  a  subjective 
immortality  lor  the  dachshund  "  Geist."'  Dogs,  and  even  cats, 
as  the  poet  says,  are  nearer  us  than  birds  ;  for  dogs,  at  all 
events,  have  much  sympathy  with  human  fortunes,  while  the  calm 
dignity  of  cats  has  justly  won  the  admiration  of  all  who  seek 
repose.  Mr.  Arnold's  poem  commemorates  many  other  pets 
besides  Matthias;  and  we  learn  with  pleasure  that  there  are  two 
dachshunds,  one  well  bred  and  the  other  not  of  such  noble  birth, 
which,  being  still  in  excellent  health,  carent  vote  saci-o.  The 
verses  on  Matthias  remind  the  reader  that  very  many  poets,  even 
those  whom  man  delighted  not,  nor  woman  either,  have  taken 
pleasure  in  the  affection  of  animals,  and  have  bewailed  their 
decease  in  harmonious  numbers.  Our  interest  in  the  subject  has 
been  increased,  perhaps,  by  a  chapter  in  a  rather  uncommon  book, 
"  Le  Reveil  de  Chyndonax,  Prince  des  Varies  Druydes  Oeltiques 
Dijonois,  Avec  la  eainctete',  religion,  et  diversito  des 
Ceremonies  observees  aux  anciennes  sepultures.  Par  I.  G.  D. 
M.  D.  A  Dijon.  Do  l'impression  de  Claude  Guyot,  Im- 
primeur  ordinaire  du  Roy.  CIO'DC.XXI."  The  author  was 
I.  Gunebauld,  who  dedicated  his  work  to  Roger,  due  de  Belle 
Garde,  known  in  literary  circles  as  "le  Berger  de  l'age  d'or." 
The  volume  is  an  antiquarian  treatise  on  ancient  tombs,  barrows, 
and  modes  of  burial.  It  contains  a  chapter  on  "  Epitaphes  sur  les 
tombeaux  des  bestes  " — Roman  epitaphs  on  dead  favourites.  No 
Roman  ever  went  so  far  as  the  West-country  parson  who  re- 
moved the  ancient  stone  cross  of  his  parish  and  erected  it  over  the 
grave  of  his  favourite  horse.  But  an  epitaph  on  the  mule  of 
Crassus  has  been  found,  says  Gunebauld,  between  Rome  and 
Tivoli:— 

Pub.  Crassus  Mulse  sure  Crassse  bene  ferenti 
Suppedaneum  hoc  cum  ri»u  pos. 
VIX.  A  NX.  XL 

The  Roman  people  once  gave  a  public  pet  a  public  funeral. 
The  distinguished  animal  was  a  raven,  which  flew  every  day 
into  the  Foruni,  perched  on  the  rostra,  and  saluted  Tiberius, 
Germanicus,  and  Drusus  by  their  names.  This  he  did  for 
years,  till  a  shoemaker  by  accident  killed  the  bird  ;  the 
people  lynched  the  cobbler,  "  and  the  corpse  of  this  bird  was 
placed  on  a  bier,  richly  dight,  and  carried  on  the  shoulders  of 
two  Moors,  with  music  playing  before  them,  to  a  field  called 
Ridiculus,  on  the  Appian  Way.  There  was  that  bird  solemnly 
burned,  and  his  ashes  covered  with  garlands  of  flowers."  A 
Florentine  lady,  in  a  later  age,  had  a  favourite  dog,  which  barked 
on  the  approach  of  other  visitors,  but  was  silent  when  lovers 
approached  the  doors.  "  Et  pour  ce  on  luy  fit  apres  sa  mort 
I'epitaphe  qui  suit : 

Latrai  a  i  lndri,  a  gli  amanti  tacui 

K  cousi,  a  misiere,  e  a  ma  dona  piacui." 

Among  the  moderns,  Scott,  when  he  wished  to  do  funeral  honours 
to  Maida,  "  dropped  into  poetry,"  Latin  poetry  unfortunately. 
There  are  two  false  quantities  in  the  two  elegiac  lines  on  Maida. 
Scott  might  have  said,  with  another  of  his  nation,  "  Had  it  not 
been  for  that  confounded  League  and  Covenant,  we  should  have 
made  as  good  longs  and  shorts  as  the  best  of  them."  Warned  by 
this  failure,  Scott  does  not  appear  to  have  embalmed  in  verse 
either  Camp,  his  "  old  friend,"  or  the  big  cat  which  was  Camp's 
companion.  Mr.  Arnold's  "  great  Atossa,"  a  Persian  cat  apparently, 
has  been  more  fortunate  in  a  divine  bard : — 

So  Tiberius  might  have  sat 
Had  Tiberius  been  a  cat. 

Byron  thought  prose  good  enough  for  the  epitaph  of  Boatswain 


but  cats  and  hares  and  sparrows  and  cicalas  have  been  more  fortu- 
nate favourites  of  the  Muse.  Even  schoolboys,  like  Tom  in  Mr. 
Stursris's  pleasant  "little  comedy,"  have  mixed  their  tears  for 
Lesbia's  sparrow — 

Qui  nunc  it  per  iter  tenebricosum 

Iliac,  unde  negant  redire  quenquam, — 

with  the  laments  hominum  venustiomm. 

A  poet  who  wrote  an  Execration  contre  TAngleterre,  Joachim  du 
Bellay  to  wit,  had  an  impartial  affection  for  dogs,  cats,  and 
sparrows,  animals  which  cannot  easily  be  made  members  of  the 
same  happy  family.  The  sparrow  was  the  pet  of  "  Madame 
Marguerite  ": — 

Plorez  belles,  plorez  donques, 
Plorcz,  si  plorastes  onques, 
Le  Passercau  regrettant, 
Que  Marguerite  aimoit  tant. 

Majora  canamus.  The  Epitaphe  d'un  petit  cJiien  is  longer,  and 
is  pretty  enough:  — 

Dessous  cette  motte  verte 
De  lis  et  roses  couverte 
Gist  le  petit  Peloton, 
De  qui  le  poil  foleton 
Frisoit  d'une  toison  blanche 
Le  dos,  le  ventre,  et  la  hanche. 

Peloton  possessed  long  silky  ears,  and 

Sa  queue  au  petit  floquet 
Semblait  un  petit  boquet. 

He  was  not  a  sporting  dog,  but  he  made  fierce  war  on  flies.  Ha 

was  not  every  man's  friend  : — 

Peloton  ne  earessoit 

Sinon  ceux  qu'il  coguossoit. 

He  was  a  harmless  little  beast,  unlike  Newton's  Diamond,  but  he 
was  no  friend  of  studious  application. 

When  Du  Bellay  was  writing  his  verses,  or  working  perhaps  at 
his  official  business,  Peloton  was  wont 

Sauter,  pour  le  faire  rire, 
Sur  la  table,  et  trespigner, 
Follastrer  et  gratiguer, 
Et  faire  tombez  sa  plume 
Comme  il  avoit  de  coustume. 

He  wore  a  little  bell  round  his  neck,  and  was  used  to  be  dressed 
up  and  behave  demurely  dtun  muintien  damoiselet.  Or  he  would 
stand  on  his  hind  legs  and  carry  a  pike  in  martial  manner ;  for 
Peloton  had  plenty  of  tricks,  and  his  master  could  not  say,  like  the 
owner  of  feu  Bingo,  that  "  there  was  no  nonsense  about  the  dog." 
He  died,  and  Du  Bellay,  speaking  of  his  death,  falls  naturally 
into  his  wonted  vision  of  a  Hades  still  and  grey,  where  the 
learned  lovers  of  old  years  walk  beside  the  peaceful  waters, 

Parmi  ceste  ombreuse  plaine 

Dont  nul  ne  revient  vers  nous. 

The  "  Epitaph  on  a  Cat "  is  addressed  to  Olivier  de  Magny.  Du 
Bellay  says  he  has  sustained  a  great  loss  : — 

C'est  Belaud,  111011  petit  chat  gria, 
Belaud,  qui  fut  peraventure 
Le  plus  bel  oeuvre  que  nature 
Pit  one  en  matiere  de  chats. 

Belaud  was  of  a  silvery  grey,  not  like  a  French  cat,  but  of  the 
Roman  breed.  For  a  kindly  cat,  Belaud  was  a  singularly  good 
niouser,  and  we  regret  to  say  that  he  once  caught  and  ate 

Une  linotte  et  un  pincon 

Qui  le  faschoyeut  de  leur  chanson. 

Belaud  carried  modesty  to  the  furthest  degree : — 
Et  en  Eelaud  quelle  disgrace  ! 
De  Belaud  s'est  perdue  la  race. 

The  epitaph  on  Belaud  is  not  so  good  as  that  on  Peloton.  Both 
help  to  complete  our  mental  picture  of  Du  Bellay,  a  poet  weak  in 
health,  overweighed  with  secular  business,  and  oppressed  by  that 
melancholy  which  the  spectacle  of  Rome  bred  in  his  contemplative 
nature.  Such  a  man  was  likely  to  be  fond  of  small  and  quiet 
animal  favourites ;  one  cannot  imagine  Du  Bellay  attached  to  a 
mastiff  or  a  dog  of  St.  Bernard's  breed.  In  character,  or  at  least 
in  a  retiring  humour  and  love  of  peace,  he  was  not  unlike  Gray, 
whose  "  Ode  on  the  Death  of  a  Favourite  Cat  Drowned  in  a  Tub 
of  Gold  Fishes,"  is  one  of  the  most  charming  contributions  to 
the  literature  of  poets  about  pets.  Artificial  as  the  verses  of  Du 
Bellay  and  of  his  period  were,  those  of  Gray  excel  them  in  arti- 
fice. They  have  all  the  stately  formality  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury ;  it  is  a  Muse  in  a  prodigious  large  hoop,  and  elevated 
above  the  common  earth  on  high-heeled  shoon,  a  Muse  with 
patches,  and  a  fan,  and  a  slim,  gold-tipped  cane,  that  bewails  the 
"  demurest  of  the  tabby  kind,  the  pensive  Selima."  The  tabby  is 
a  "  hapless  Nymph,"  a  "  presumptuous  Maid  " ;  she  has  not  the 
serene,  imperial  dignity  of  "  great  Atossa,"  and  Gray  would  never 
have  dreamed  of  comparing  her  to  Tiberius.  In  pensive  Selima 
he  merely  recognizes  the  familiar  qualities  of  womankind: — 

What  female  heart  can  gold  despise  ? 

What  Cat's  averse  to  fish  ? 
Her  doom  has  its  convenient  moral : — 

Eight  times  emerging  from  the  flood, 

She  mew'd  to  every  wat'ry  God 
Some  speedy  aid  to  send. 

No  Dolphin  came,  no  Nereid  stirr'd, 

Nor  cruel  Tom,  nor  Susan  heard ; 
A  Eav'rite  has  no  friend. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  not  a  lament  for  Selima,  but 
a  warning  to  "  Beauties  "  "  to  be  with  caution  bold."    Gray  doea 
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not  show  very  much  feeling;  perhaps  Selima  was  not  his  own 
cat.  The  poets  of  the  eighteenth  century  did  not  press  too  hard 
on  a  topic  of  this  kind ;  whereas  to  our  modern  wits  the  death  of 
a  canary  may  be  a  text  for  a  sermon  on  human  isolation,  and  the 
obscurity  of  our  mortal  fate,  and  the  audacity  of  our  hopes  "  that 
feign  themselves  I  know  not  what,  of  future  life  I  know  not 
where." 

]f  cats  were  the  most  appropriate  pets  for  Gray  and  Du  Bellay, 
Cowper  was  well  matched  with  his  hares,  as  shy  and  fearful  as 
himself,  and  as  full  of  imagined  terrors  and  dread  of  dangers  un- 
seen. Mrs.  Browning  has  written  exquisite  lines  to  a  dog,  and 
weak  lines,  too,  in  a  poem  in  which  she  speaks  of  "  leaning  from 
my  Human."  The  sympathy  of  dogs  has  not,  perhaps,  been  better 
touched  than  in  this  stanza : — 

Other  dogs  in  thymy  dew, 

Tracked  the  hares  and  followed  through 

Sunny  moor  or  meadow. 
This  dog  only  crept  and  crept 
Next  a  languid  cheek  that  slept, 

Sharing  in  the  shadow. 

There  is  no  beast  but  a  dog  that  will  do  as  much,  and  but  few 
dogs  fail  in  this  tender  and  silent  sympathy  with  the  troubles  or 
the  happiness  of  men. 

Among  recent  poets  cats  seem  to  have  been  the  greatest 
favourites.  Gautier's  collection  has  often  been  described.  Bau- 
delaire was  fond  of  these  animals,  which  probably  pleased  him  by 
the  singularity  of  their  nocturnal  habits,  and  by  memories  of  that 
dreadful  "  Black  Cat  "  which  gives  its  name  to  a  story  by  Edgar 
Poe.  There  is  more  genuine  feeling,  perhaps,  in  M.  Boulmier's 
funereal  villanelle  over  his  cat  Gaspard — named  after  "Gaspard  de 
la  uuit,"  we  presume — than  in  most  of  the  plaints  we  have  had  to 
cite : — 

Desormais  je  rentre  tard  : 

Triste  et  vide  est  ma  demeure.  .  .  . 

II  n'est  plus,  mon  vieux  Gaspard  ! 

But  when  the  poet  adds  that,  Gaspard  being  gone,  it  is  time  for 
him,  too,  to  depart,  we  feel  that  the  note  is  struck  too  hard. 
Scott  said  that,  if  dogs  lived  as  long  as  men,  and  if  our  affection 
for  them  increased  proportionately,  the  death  of  a  dog  would  be 
more  than  we  could  bear.  On  the  decease  of  a  cat,  which  to  some 
people  is  a  more  tolerable  evil,  we  need  not  erect  his  tombstone 
and  write  his  epitaph,  cum  risu,  like  the  hard-hearted  Roman.  It 
would  be  better  to  hope,  with  the  poor  Indian,  that  there  is  an 
equal  sky  and  a  Paradise  of  Pets,  where  Atossa  will  not  wage  war 
on  Lesbia's  sparrow,  nor  Rab  make  one  mouthful  of  Belaud. 


MR.  GLADSTONE'S  JUBILEE. 


THE  incidental  biographer  of  Mr.  Justice  Traddles  records  an 
amiable  but  somewhat  monotonous  habit  of  the  learned 
judge's  at  an  early  period  of  his  career,  which  consisted  in  ending 
all  his  remarks  with  the  statement,  "  And  I  assure  you  she  is  the 
dearest  girl."  A  smaller  number  of  readers  may  possibly  remember 
"  the  man  with  the  bulged  shoe "  who  played  chorus  during  a 
remarkable  conversation  between  George  Borrow  and  an  Anglesey 
bard,  observing  constantly,  "  The  greatest  Prydydd — the  greatest 
Prydydd  in  the  world."  Now,  if  any  one  will  conceive  the  feelings 
of  Mr.  Justice  Traddles  when  the  dearest  girl  in  the  world  and  he 
himself  celebrated  their  golden  wedding,  so  that  the  judge  could 
say,  in  the  words  of  another  legal  personage,  M.  le  President 
Maynard, 

[Dix]  lustres  ont  suivi  le  jour  que  tu  me  pris ; 

or  those  of  the  man  with  the  bulged  shoe  when  he  lived  to  celebrate 
the  jubilee  of  the  greatest  Prydydd  in  the  world — then  some  faint 
idea  may  be  entertained  of  the  feelings  of  Liberals  (by  their  own 
accounts)  on  Wednesday  in  this  week.  They  kept  up  to  the  very 
eve  of  the  anniversary  the  fond  habit  which  has  made  us  com- 
pare them  to  Mr.  Justice  Traddles  and  the  man  with  the  bulged 
shoe.  "  I  assure  you  he  is  the  very  noblest  leader,"  says  Mr. 
Leatham  at  Huddersfield ;  "the  greatest  statesman,"  says  Sir 
Thomas  Brassey  at  Birkenhead,  "  The  greatest  statesman  in  the 
world."  But  in  one  respect  their  felicity  resembles  that  of  the 
seventeenth-century  lawyer-poet  and  his  Ohloris  rather  than  that 
of  Traddles  J.  or  of  the  man  with  the  bulged  shoe  (in  whose 
case,  by  the  way,  iteration  was  the  more  excusable  in  that  he 
had  been  drinking  the  greatest  Prydydd's  health).  Maynard  re- 
marks that,  though  he  had  loved  his  Ohloris  long,  she  had  for  a 
considerable  period  been  Another's.  This  is  exactly  the  case  with 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Liberals ;  he  was  Another's  for  a  very 
considerable  period.  However,  he  has  been  theirs  for  a  period 
scarcely  less  considerable,  and  that  is,  naturally  enough,  what 
they  think  of  most.  Their  reflections,  also  naturally,  follow  nearly 
the  same  line  as  our  friend  the  President's : — 

Qu'on  a  vu  revenir  de  malheurs  et  de  joyes, 
Qtt'on  a  vu  tre'buehcr  de  peuples  et  de  rois, 
Qu'on  a  pleure"  dTIector,  qu'on  a  brule  de  Troyes, 
Depuis  que  mon  courage  a  flc'chi  sous  tes  lois. 

It  is  true  that  Ohloris  can  hardly  have  been  quite  so  active  an 
instrument  in  the  upsetting  of  kings  and  peoples  (it  is  a  pity  that 
lois  does  not  come  in  that  part  of  the  stanza  too)  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  has,  but  no  matter.  The  Radical  party,  which  is  now 
allowed  to  call  itself  the  Liberal,  envied  Mr.  Gladstone  to  its  rival 
for  a  great  many  years,  got  him  at  last,  and  has  found  him  a  most 
invaluable  helpmate.     It  has  not  apparently  that   aversion  to 


widows  which  has  sometimes  been  felt  and  expressed,  and  a  very 
agreeable  sight  it  is  to  see  husband  and  wife  so  well  satisfied  with 
each  other  after  so  considerable  a  space  of  years.  It  is  true  that 
the  general  invitation  which  has  been  issued  to  the  nation  at 
large  to  come  and  rejoice  with  this  family  rejoicing  has  its  incon- 
veniences. For  the  metaphor  of  widowhood  which  has  boon 
used  is  not  quite  accurate.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  not,  politically 
speaking,  a  widow  ;  he  is  a  divorcee  pour  cause,  and  in  such  cases 
the  first  husband  makes  rather  an  awkward  figure  at  the  feast. 
Still,  instances  of  complaisance  of  this  kind  have  been  known,  and 
good  manners  have  enabled  people  to  get  through  quite  as 
awkward  situations.  Moreover,  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  very 
happy  coincidence  distinguishes  the  ceremony.  A  younger 
politician  has  selected  this  moment  to  repeat  Mr.  Gladstone's  pro- 
ceedings and  chop  and  change  political  ribs.  Out  of  the  plenitude 
of  his  experience  Mr.  Gladstone  can  give  Lord  Derby  full  advice 
how  to  bear  himself  on  the  touching  occasion. 

Many  interesting  remarks  have  as  usual  been  made  on  this  op- 
portunity. A  parallel  has  been  drawn  between  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  Lord  Palmerston,  in  which,  however,  the  most  instructive 
Doints  of  contact  or  contrast  have  been  left  out.  Among  the  more 
or  less  smart  and  ill-tempered  things  which  have  been  said  by 
members  of  one  great  English  University  respecting  the  other, 
there  is  a  famous  mot  to  the  effect  that  Cambridge  had  the  honour 
of  educating  the  Reformers  whom  Oxford  had  the  honour  of  burn- 
ing. Similarly  it  may  be  observed  that  Lord  Palmerston  had  the 
honour  of  preserving  the  institutions  which  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
the  honour  of  destroying.  There  is  nothing  more  curious  than 
the  sudden  arrest  of  decay  in  the  constitutional  fabric  between 
1850  and  1865,  unless  it  be  the  sudden  reappearance  and  wide 
spread  of  it  between  1865  and  the  present  day.  But  it  must  be 
admitted  that  there  has  been  a  considerable  special  providence 
for  Mr.  Gladstone.  There  have  been  institutions  too  which  Mr. 
Gladstone,  to  do  him  justice,  strove  to  keep  alive,  though  unsuc- 
cessfully, and  it  is  surprising  that  so  little  notice  has  hitherto  been 
taken  of  these  in  the  panegyrics  lavished  upon  his  anniversary. 
West  Indian  slavery  and  the  Confederate  States  of  America  both 
had  the  benefit  of  his  conservative  endeavours  ;  but,  great  as  he  is 
as  a  puller  down,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  never  been  great  as  a  builder 
up.  Non  omnes  omnia,  and  let  each  man  have  the  praise  due  to 
him  in  his  own  vocation.  But  Radicals  really  should  not  draw 
parallels  between  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Palmerston  ;  the  sug- 
gestiveness  of  them  is  too  great. 

On  these  occasions  of  rejoicing  there  is  nothing  like  an  appro- 
priate literature — a  fact  which  even  Secularists  have  been  driven  to 
recognize  by  the  composition  of  a  manual.  Attention  has  already 
been  drawn  to  the  want  of  such  a  literature  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  to  the  consequent  bareness  and  monotony  (almost 
amounting  to  that  of  the  man  with  the  bulged  shoe)  displayed  in 
the  benedicities  of  his  followers.  For  the  present  purpose,  how- 
ever, not  so  much  a  manual  of  praise  or  prayer  as  a  short  collec- 
tion of  essays  dealing  with  interesting  points  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
life,  character,  and  utterances  is  what  we  chiefly  need.  We  are 
glad  to  hear,  on  authority  for  which  we  do  not  vouch,  and  which 
we  believe  to  be  quite  worthless,  that  such  a  book  is  in  prepara- 
tion. It  will  open  with  a  political  essay  on  a  text  taken  from  an 
address  to  the  electors  of  Newark  just  fifty  years  ago — "  We  must 
watch  and  resist  that  undiscriminating  desire  for  change  among  us 
which  threatens  to  produce,  along  with  partial  good,  a  melancholy 
preponderance  of  mischief  " — and  will  be  illustrated  by  many  strik- 
ing instances  of  the  fulfilment  of  this  remarkable  prophecy.  The 
second  paper  will  be  a  short  treatise  on  the  accurate  use  of  words, 
illustrated  by  some  discussion  on  the  word  "  nominee  "  which  took 
place  in  1832,  and  some  on  the  phrase  "  Kilmainham  Treaty" 
which  took  place  in  1882.  The  object  of  the  writer  will  be  to 
show  how  vain  is  the  charge  of  inconsistency  made  against 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  to  prove  that  he  has  always  been  the 
same  man.  The  third  chapter  will  be  a  very  interesting  thesis 
on  a  question  put  by  the  member  for  Newark  on  the  3rd  of 
June,  1833,  "  Were  not  Englishmen  to  retain  their  honestly  and 
legally  acquired  property  ?  "  This  will  be  handled  with  special 
reference  to  the  value  of  estates  bought  in  Ireland  under  Parlia- 
mentary titles.  The  following  statement  of  an  anonymous  writer 
in  1838  will  supply  a  subject  for  the  fourth: — "When  it  suits 
himself  or  his  party,  he  (Mr.  Gladstone)  can  apply  himself  with 
the  strictest  closeness  to  the  real  point  at  issue,  and  when  to  evade 
the  point  is  most  politic,  no  man  can  wander  from  it  more 
widely."  Many  interesting  examples  will  illustrate  this  part  of 
the  volume.  Lest  delay  on  these  early  times  should  weary  the 
reader,  the  next  essay  will  pass  to  the  Crimean  War.  Its  text 
will  bo  a  sentence  of  the  late  Prince  Consort's,  about "  giving  new 
hopes  and  spirit  to  the  enemy,"  and  various  instances  of  the  in- 
debtedness of  the  enemies  of  England  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  chivalrous 
and  evangelic  affection  for  them  will  diversify  the  tale.  Another 
aspect  of  the  same  incidents  will  supply  the  subject  of  an  article 
on  "  Loyalty  to  Colleagues,  as  exhibited  by  Mr.  Gladstone."  The 
events  of  the  last  five-and-twenty  years  will  of  necessity 
be  sumuiarily  treated,  but  the  sections  dealing  with  them  will 
not  yield  in  interest  to  those  preceding.  ''  On  Muzzled  and 
Unmuzzled  Politicians"  is  talked  of  as  one  paper.  "  How  to  Pay 
Out  the  Clergy  "  will  be  a  short  tract  of  much  practical  interest. 
"  The  Chapel  Bell:  a  Tale  of  Ireland,"  seems  to  promise  a  stirring 
interlude ;  and  "  Tit  for  Tat,  aud  Hang  all  Landlords,"  may  be 
either  the  same  or  a  political  pamphlet.  It  wili  be  observed  that 
we  speak  with  diffidence  of  these  latter  articles,  and,  indeed,  their 
titles  seem  almost  too  good  to  be  true.    "  My  Absence  from, 
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Downitig  Street  and  the  Question  of  the  Hour "  sounds  like  a 
plagiarism,  and  "  The  Paths  of  Office  and  Retirement"  is  clearly  a 
thing-  devised  by  the  enemy.  "  Pate  a  la  Karolyi,"  however, 
appears  appetizing'.  More  serious  articles  seem  to  he  promised 
in  "the  trio,  "  Mr.  Gladstone's  Foresight,  by  a  Russian  Surveying; 
Officer  "  ;  "  Mr.  Gladstone's  Magnanimity,  by  a  P>oer  "  ;  "  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Affection  for  Nationalities,  by  Ahmed  Arabi  the 
Egyptian."  Even  abstruse  questions  being  not  now  excluded  from 
popular  miscellanies,  it  may  not  be  surprising  to  find  a  short  note, 
"  Whether  there  is  any  meaning  in  the  phrase  'erecting  the  nega- 
tion of  God  into  a  system  of  government,'  and,  if  so,  whether  it 
has  anything  to  do  with  the  disestablishment  of  Churches,  the 
secularizing  of  education,  and  the  patronage  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh  ?  " 
Finally,  "Some  Thoughts  on  Gags"  will  close  an  interesting 
monument  of  an  interesting  occasion,  possessing  all  the  variety 
and  more  than  the  actuality  of  a  Christmas  number. 

The  question  of  motto  and  colophon  has,  it  is  said,  been  much, 
and  as  yet  fruitlessly,  discussed.  "  A  man  so  various  that  he 
seemed  to  be,"  &c,  was  proposed  for  the  title-page  ;  but  is  reputed 
to  have  been  rejected  as  hackneyed  and  untrue  as  regards  the 
line 

He  bad  his  jest,  and  they  had  his  estate; 
for,  it  was  justly  remarked,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  never  had  a  jest, 
and  it  is  the  Irish  landlords'  estates,  not  his,  which  he  has  made  away 
with.  For  the  colophon  "  We  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again" 
was  suggested  ;  but  it  was  urged  that  this  reflection  would  be  a 
positive  comfort  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  fiendish  enemies.  These 
points  are  therefore  unsettled ;  and  it  is  even  rumoured  that  the 
publication  is  delayed,  lest  Mr.  Gladstone's  policy  should  undergo 
another  change  belore  the  year  is  out  and  thus  make  the  book 
incomplete. 


PEASANT  PROPRIETORSHIP  AT  WORK. 

THOSE  who  write  and  speak  on  the  Radical  side  are  usually  well 
aware  of  the  expediency  of  ignoring,  so  far  as  possible,  dis- 
agreeable facts.  It  is  curious  to  note  that,  in  the  many  discourses 
and  disquisitions  of  the  leaders  and  admirers  of  Trade-Unions, 
little  is  ever  said  of  the  effect  which  an  increase  in  the  cost  of 
labour  has  in  raising  the  prices  of  commodities  for  the  working 
classes  as  well  as  for  the  wealthier  portions  of  the  community.  A 
rise  in  the  wages  of  pitmen  may  mean  a  rise  in  the  price  of  coal,  and 
this  may  cause  discomfort  or  even  severe  suffering  to  the  poor.  A  rise 
in  the  wages  of  masons,  bricklayers,  and  carpenters  may  mean  dearer 
cottages,  and  in  the  end  higher  rents  ;  but  these  and  similar  effects 
of  increased  pay  are,  generally  speaking,  studiously  ignored,  just 
as  certain  important  but  disagreeable  subjects  are  ignored  in 
society.  In  like  manner,  it  is  not  infrequently  thought  the  best 
course  to  leave  unnoticed  facts  which  from  a  Radical  point  of 
view  are  unpleasant  and  cannot  easily  be  argued  away  or  denied. 
It  is  not  then  surprising  that  Lady  Verney's  description,  in  the 
current  number  of  the  Contemporary  Review,  of  the  condition  of  the 
peasant  proprietorsin  Auvergue  should  have  received  small  comment. 
Those  who  rave  against  the  present  system  of  ownership  of  the  laud, 
and  declare  that  it  should  belong  to  "the  people,"  may  learn  from 
her  pages  what  results,  in  some  cases  at  all  events,  where  the  land 
does  belong  to  the  people.  When  land  has  been  divided  into  plots 
so  small  that  the  peasant  can  only  just  live  and  rear  a  small  family, 
it  cannot  be  further  subdivided,  and  is  possessed  by  "  the  people  " 
as  much  as  it  ever  can  be  possessed  by  the  people.  This  is  the 
case  in  Auvergne,  and  in  other  parts  of  France ;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, the  results  of  this  possession  of  land  by  the  actual  cultiva- 
tor is  by  no  means  satisfactory,  to  say  the  least.  Such  being  the 
case,  it  is,  no  doubt,  judged  best  to  avert  the  eyes  from  a  painful 
picture,  and  to  treat  with  that  quiet  contempt  which  good  breed- 
ing dictates  as  the  best  punishment  for  bad  taste,  the  impertinent 
persons  who  endeavour  to  attract  attention  to  disagreeable  facts 
which  do  not  altogether  confirm  the  justice  of  Radical  views. 

Those  views,  as  we  need  hardly  say,  have  been  very  emphati- 
cally, if  not  very  clearly,  stated.  At  the  last  Trades-Union 
Congress  the  delegates  passed  a  resolution  in  favour  of  nationaliza- 
tion of  the  land.  They  did  not  very  fully  explain  what  they 
understood  by  this,  and  various  interpretations  of  the  hazy  ex- 
pression they  used  may  be  given  ;  but  probably  what  they  meant 
was  that  the  cultivator  should  have  a  much  larger  interest  than  he 
now  has  in  the  land,  and  that  the  landlord  should  be  got  rid  of 
altogether  or  made  a  mere  annuitant.  In  any  case  the  most  ardent 
amongst  them  could  not  desire  more  than  that  the  cultivators 
should  be  absolute  owners  of  the  laud  in  fee  simple,  with  no  ghosts 
of  landlords  in  the  shape  of  annuitants  to  trouble  them;  because, 
even  in  the  most  democratic  society,  nothing  beyond  this  blissful 
result  could  be  attained.  In  France,  as  every  one  knows,  the  actual 
cultivator  is,  for  the  most  part,  the  owner — peasant-proprietorship 
having  become,  if  not  universal,  at  all  events  general,  owing  to 
the  system  of  division  which  has  now  been  in  operation  for  so 
long.  The  feudal  oppressor  has  disappeared,  and  the  fruits  of  the 
soil  are  for  him  who  gains  them  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  The 
result  of  this  practical  realization  of  the  democrat's  dream  is  that 
a  great  many  men  and  women  lead  a  life  of  severe  and  incessant 
toil,  only  gaining  even  by  this  just  enough  to  subsist  upon,  and  are 
debarred,  not  merely  from  comfort,  but  from  much  that  in  civilized 
countries  might  be  thought  necessary;  while  some  of  the  agri- 
cultural population  lead  a  life  which,  in  its  utter  squalor  and 
wretchedness,  scarcely  seems  above  that  of  the  savage.  Indeed 


it  may  be  doubted  whether  savages  do  not  lead,  so  far  as  the 
satisfaction  of  material  wants  goes,  a  much  more  pleasant  exist- 
ence than  that  which  fails  to  the  lot  of  the  poorer  amongst  the 
French  peasantry. 

Of  what  that  life  actually  is  Lady  Verney  gives  in  the  article 
referred  to  a  graphic  description.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that 
she  has  in  any  sensible  degree  exaggerated,  since  she  has  been 
careful  to  give  the  names  of  most  of  the  places  she  visited,  so  that 
it  is  perfectly  easy  for  any  one  who  knows  the  country  ov  chooses 
to  visit  it  to  verify  or  disprove  her  statements.  The  first  village  shu 
went  to  was  one  situated  within  a  drive  of  Royat,  a  bathing 
place  near  Clermont,  that  has  recently  sprung  up.  In  this  hamlet, 
which  bears  the  very  inappropriate  name  of  Beausejour,  Lady 
Verney  soon  found  a  woman  who  was  willing  to  show  her  house, 
and  who  explained  that  during  cold  weather  the  inmates  kept 
warm  by  living  in  the  stables  with  the  cows,  saying  pathetically, 
"  II  y  a  la  une  si  douce  chaleur  ;  it  is  so  pleasant  that  one  can't  help 
nodding  with  sleep  ;  the  roof  is  boarded,  and  there  is  a  little 
window,  and  when  one  comes  out  into  the  open  air,  there  is 
such  a  steam,  and  it  is  like  an  oven."  With  this  agreeable  vision 
before  her,  Lady  Verney  inspected  another  house,  the  description  of 
which  had  best  be  given  in  her  own  words  : — 

There  was  no  window  whatever, — only  two  panes,  which  did  not  open, 
over  the  doorway, — and  no  light  or  air  unless  the  door  was  ajar.  No  shelf, 
press,  or  cupboard  was  to  be  seen,  and  on  the  floor  laj  onions,  dirty  clothes, 
bread,  sticks,  and  the  indescribable  remnants  of  never-stirred  rubbish.  One 
could  not  say  the  floor  was  "  dirty  as  the  ground,"  because  ouUof- 
dours  the  pure  rain  fell  and  cleared  away  the  tilth,  whereas  within  no 
water  was  ever  used  by  human  bands,  or  indeed  could  be,  unless  the  whole 
house  hud  been  turned  out-of-doors.  "  Where  do  you  sleep  ?"  said  I.  "  Oh, 
up  there.''  There  was  no  stair  or  opening  of  any  kind.  "  But  how  do  you 
get  to  it?"  "By  the  street."  She  led  the  way  up  a  steep  path  to  the 
road  above,  by  which  we  reached  the  higher  level,  where  the  bedroum 
opened.  True,  they  must  pass  to  bed  through  the  cold  and  wet,  but  then 
tliey  spared  themselves  the  expense  of  a  stair.  The  pleasures  of  spending 
her  evening  with  ner  cow  were  insisted  upon  by  this  mistress  also. 

After  visiting  Beausejour,  Lady  Verney  went  to  Beaumont,  where 
the  houses,  though  a  little  better  than  those  in  the  first-named 
village,  were  very  miserable  ;  and  then  to  Montt'errand,  where  in 
"  the  hi'teenth-century  town  houses  of  the  nobles  "  the  cultivateurs 
of  the  neighbourhood  are,  to  use  Lady  Verney's  words,  "  living 
like  animals."  But  even  more  wretched  apparently  than  the  life 
of  the  peasants  at  this  place,  or  at  Beausejour  or  Beaumont,  is 
that  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  hamlet  high  up  near  the  Puy-de-D6me 
which  Lady  Verney  visited.  Speaking  of  a  habitation  at  this 
pleasant  place,  she  says: — 

We  entered  a  large  stable,  with  a  central  stone  pillar  and  vaulted  roof, 
which  the  owners  had  built  themselves ;  on  one  side  were  three  cows,  on 
the  other  two  wooden  beds  in  one  frame  against  the  wall,  with  a  couple  of 
cradles  and  a  cot  ;  the  sheets  tolerably  clean  ;  the  floor  without  an  attempt 
at  a  pavement  of  any  kind ;  filthy,  to  a  degree  not  describuble,  with  the 
cows'  litter,  the  chickens'  dirt,  a  quantity  of  old  bits  of  wood,  broken  boxes 
lying  in  the  corner,  with  the  chest  for  corn,  whilst  the  clothes  hung  on 
ropes  in  the  midst  of  the  disorder.  There  was  no  press,  no  cupboard  or 
shelf  to  be  seen — one  little  window  near  the  beds.  .  .  .  The  instincts  of 
civilization  were  too  strong,  and  I  came  to  an  end,  dead  beat. 

To  these  agreeable  descriptions  she  adds  the  following  statement 
respecting  the  habits  of  the  peasants  : — 

No  doctor  is  ever  sent  for  or  thought  of,  said  Dr.  P.,  except  for  fractures  ; 
the  people  die  or  get  well,  as  happens.  They  never  wash,  except  hands  and 
face  at  the  fountain,  from  January  ist  to  December  31st,  and  such  a  thing 
as  a  basin  or  jug  was  never  anywhere  to  be  seen. 

Much  more  might  be  cited  from  Lady  Verney's  article  to  show  how 
miserable  the  lives  of  these  poor  people  are  ;  but  we  have  not  space 
for  further  extracts,  and  what  we  have  quoted  proves  sufficiently 
how  wretched  their  existence  is.  They  are,  perhaps,  amongst  the 
poorest  of  the  French  peasantry,  but  apparently  in  other  parts  of 
France  the  cultivators  are  not  much  better  off.  When  Lady 
Verney  described  at  the  table-clhote  what  she  had  seen,  her  French 
neighbours  did  not  seem  in  the  least  surprised.  A  Breton  lady 
said  that  in  Brittany  it  was  much  the  same,  and  another 
lady  said  that  in  Touraine  the  people  slept,  not  in  the  cow- 
sheds, but  in  the  stables,  having  usually  "  a  little  off'  place  to 
sleep  in."  So  far  as  Lady  Verney  could  ascertain,  the  only  pro- 
vince in  which  the  agricultural  population  was  tolerably  well  off 
was  Normandy,  where  there  has  not  been  so  much  subdivision,  and 
where  many  tenant  farms  remain.  The  nationalization  of  the  land, 
the  gradual  parcelling  of  it  out  amongst  the  people,  certainly  doe3 
not  seem  to  have  benefited  the  people ;  and  even  if  the  Auvergue 
peasants  are  a  little  worse  off  than  others,  their  state  shows, 
at  all  events,  the  kind  of  result  which  may  be  expected  when 
possession  of  land  by  the  cultivators  has  become  fully  esta- 
blished, The  question  of  course  which  suggests  itself  to 
Englishmen  is  whether  the  establishment  of  a  peasant  proprie- 
tary in  England  would  lead  to  like  consequences,  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  how  they  could  be  avoided,  since  the  causes 
which  have  produced  the  miserable  condition  of  many  of  the 
cultivators  in  France  would  almost  of  necessity  operate  in  like 
manner  in  other  countries.  The  wretched  state  of  the  peasants  in 
Auvergne  appears  from  Lady  Verney's  account  to  be  due  to  the 
smallness  of  their  holdings,  to  bad  cultivation,  and  to  the 
fact  that,  small  as  the  holdings  are,  they  are  not  compact, 
but  that  the  tiny  plots  of  ground  on  the  produce  of  which 
a  man  has  to  live  are  often  situated  at  some  distance  from 
each  other.  It  is  further  to  be  observed  that,  owing  to  poor 
crops  of  grapes  during  several  years,  the  peasants  are  now 
perhaps  even  more  indigent  than  usual ;  but,  under  any  circum- 
stances, they  must  live  in  wretched  poverty.   The  first  and  prin« 
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cipal  cause  of  penury  mentioned — the  tiny  amount  of  each  pro- 
perty— is,  as  need  scarcely  be  said,  due  to  subdivision  under  tho 
French  law  of  inheritance  ;  but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  similar  subdivision  could  be  prevented  in  another 
country,  unless  a  democratic  community,  while  giving  the  laud  to 
"  the  people,"  and  dispossessing  the  landlords,  chose  to  adopt  what 
is  generally  considered  by  democrats  as  the  worst  feature  of  an 
aristocratic  system.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  in  revo- 
lutionized England  inheritance  by  the  first-born  son  would  be 
allowed.  If  advanced  principles  prevailed,  a  system  under  which 
an  eldest  son  or  a  favourite  son  might  oust  all  the  others 
and  gain  sole  possession  of  the  land  would  never  be  tolerated. 
Consistent  democrats  would  necessarily  enact  that  all  children 
should  inherit  equally,  and  subdivision  of  land  would  go  on 
until  starvation- point  was  reached.  The  second  of  the  causes 
above  mentioned — bad  cultivation — is  at  once  cause  and  effect. 
It  produces  poverty,  and  is  caused  by  poverty.  The  faculties 
of  a  man  who  is  held  down  to  incessant  labour,  and  is  only 
just  able  to  support  himself  by  it,  are  usually  narrow,  and  he 
is  little  likely  to  have  sufficient  intelligence  to  appreciate  new 
methods,  and  still  less  likely  to  be  either  able  or  willing  to  spend 
the  money  necessary  for  introducing  them.  It  would  be  bard 
indeed  to  expect  a  peasant  to  mortgage  his  plot  for  the  sake 
•of  trjing  an  experiment  which,  alter  all,  might  fail.  The  third 
cause  of  poverty  mentioned,  the  dispersed  nature  of  the  little  pro- 
perties, owing  to  which  a  good  deal  of  time  is  spent  in  getting 
ironi  one  field  to  another,  is  not  altogether  easy  to  account  for ; 
but,  according  to  Lady  Verney,  it  is  in  part  due  to  the  extreme 
jealousy  which  the  peasants  feel  towards  any  one  of  their  number 
wbo  seeks  to  be  a  little  better  off*  than  the  rest.  If  a  man 
tries  to  make  his  holding  a  compact  one  by  exchange  or  pur- 
chase, the  others  unite  against  him,  and  he  commonly  finds  the 
effort  hopeless.  Can  it  be  assumed  that  no  similar  feeling 
would  exist  in  this  country  if  the  land  belonged  to  the  people? 
Does  the  history  of  Trade-Unions  show  that  there  is  no  jealousy 
amongst  workmen,  and  that  the  efforts  of  energetic  men  to  do 
better  than  their  comrades  are  regarded  without  hostility  and  with- 
out any  desire  for  a  forced  equality  ?  With  regard  to  the  bad 
years,  it  need  only  be  said  that  these  happen  with  all  crops,  and 
that  in  one  respect  Auvergne  has  been  singularly  fortunate,  as  the 
phylloxera  has  not  visited  it.  Moreover,  the  habits  of  life  which 
Lady  Verney  describes  are  clearly  not  the  result  of  recent  or  tem- 
porary misfortune. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  establishment 
of  a  peasant  proprietary  in  England  should  have  happier  results 
than  are  now  witnessed  in  France.  It  can  hardly  be  contended 
that  Englishmen  are  likely  to  work  harder  or  to  be  more  thrifty 
than  the  French  peasants,  who  are  perhaps  the  most  laborious  and 
parsimonious  race  that  exists  in  the  civilized  world.  In  all  proba- 
bility Englishmen  in  the  position  of  the  French  cultivators  would 
fare  even  worse,  as  they  would  neither  toil  so  much  nor  be  so 
careful.  It  is,  bowever,  easy  to  ignore  these  considerations,  easy 
to  overlook  the  present  state  of  the  cultivators,  and  to  disregard 
witnesses  who,  like  Lady  Verney,  tell  unpleasant  truths,  and,  no 
doubt,  this  is  the  wisest  as  well  as  the  easiest  course.  Attacks 
on  landowners  are  much  more  telling  than  inquiries  into  such 
disagreeable  subjects  as  the  condition  of  French  peasants. 


SIR  THOMAS  WATSON. 


THERE  are  very  few  medical  men  of  middle  age  in  this 
country  who  will  not  feel  that  by  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas 
"Watson  they  have  lost  one  of  their  most  cherished  heroes,  for  since 
their  students'  days  the  author  of  the  Lectures  on  the  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Physic  has  been  to  them  an  object  of  reverence 
rather  than  of  simple  admiration  and  respect.  Medical  students 
are  as  clannish,  and  have  the  same  kind  of  feeling  for  the  schools 
and  hospitals  in  which  they  were  educated,  as  graduates  of  the 
Universities  have  for  their  respective  colleges,  and  they  give  but 
a  grudging  allegiance  to  the  teachings  of  men,  no  matter  how 
famous  they  may  be  in  the  public  estimation,  who  have  not  been 
born  and  bred,  as  it  were,  within  the  precincts  of  their  own 
school.  Thus,  St.  George's  is  proud  of  its  Biodie  and  Bence  Jones, 
<juy's  of  its  Astley  Cooper  and  Addison,  and  all  the  other 
schools  have  authorities  of  equal  note  to  whose  teachings  the 
students  listened  and  to  whose  superior  experience  they  appealed 
when  they  had  ceased  to  be  students  and  had  entered  on  the 
responsibility  of  the  actual  practice  of  their  profession.  Few 
men  have  been  able  to  break  through  this  singular  clannishness  of 
the  London  medical  schools,  and  no  one  ever  attained  to  the  proud 
position  which  Sir  Thomas  Watson  occupied — of  belonging  to, 
being  listened  to,  and  esteemed  by  all  of  them.  During  the  past 
pfty  years  no  physician — we  might  say  no  half-dozen  phvsicians — 
cau  be  said  to  have  done  so  much  for  the  education  of  the  vast  body 
of  the  medical  profession  as  Sir  Thomas  Watson  ;  and  we  do  not  feel 
guilty  of  exaggeration  when  we  assert  that  outside  the  circle  of 
the  London  and  Edinburgh  schools  and  hospitals,  the  medical 
practice  of  the  present  day  is  almost  entirely  based  on  his  teach- 
ings, supplemented  by  the  newer  views  which  are  slowly  and 
silently  diffused  by  the  medical  journals,  and  by  the  experience 
■which  comes  from  the  actual  practice  of  their  profession. 

Sir  Thomas  Watson  has  run  the  course  and  reaped  all  the 
honours  incident  to  the  career  of  a  distinguished  London  physician. 
He  was  a  tenth  "Wrangler  and  a  Fellow  of  his  College,  and, 


taking  up  the  study  of  medicine  somewhat  later  in  life  than 
is  usual  for  University  graduates,  he  became  in  succession  a 
Fellow,  a  Member  of  the  Council,  a  Censor,  and  President  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  which  body  he  also  represented  in  the  first 
Medical  Council,  lie  had  a  wide  practice,  and  might  have  retained 
the  lead  of  it  for  many  years  if  he  had  cared  to  work  as  hard  as 
the  men  who  now  occupy  bis  place.  He  was  Physician  in 
Ordinary  to  the  Queen,  and  received  from  her  hands  the  highest 
title  and  dignity  which  politicians  think  a  physician  is  entitled  to 
receive,  that  of  baronetcy. 

Although  he  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  we  do  not 
remember  any  discoveries  in  medicine  or  general  science  which 
are  associated  with  his  name  ;  and  his  fame  in  the  future  will, 
like  that  of  the  past,  be  chiefly  associated  with  his  position 
as  a  teacher  and  the  writer  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
fascinating  books  in  the  English  language.  Sir  Thomas  Watson 
has  often  been  called  the  Macaulay  of  medicine,  and,  as  far 
as  the  ease,  lucidity,  and  polish  of  his  literary  style  is  con- 
cerned, this  is  a  correct  comparison;  but  we  would  prefer  to 
call  him  the  Goethe  of  his  profession  from  the  fulness  of  his 
knowledge  and  the  all-round  character  of  his  culture  and  the 
clearness  and  acuteness  of  his  intellect.  If  Carlyle  had  thought  it 
desirable  to  add  the  teacher  to  the  list  of  the  heroes  who  are 
worthy  of  worship,  he  might  well  have  chosen  Watson  as  his 
type  and  example.  At  no  time  has  there  been  such  a  crying  need 
for  wise  and  able  teachers  as  now,  both  inside  and  outside  the 
medical  profession,  to  condense  and  arrange  the  multifarious  know- 
ledge which  lies  in  disorder  around  us,  and  which  threatens  to 
overwhelm  us.  Art  schools,  science  schools,  technical  schools,  are 
springing  up  everywhere,  and  demanding  teachers  who  will  put 
them  in  possession  of  the  knowledge  which  has  already  been  dis- 
covered and,  in  part  at  least,  digested.  Philosophers  and  men  of 
science  engaged  in  investigations,  like  distinguished  musicians, 
rarely  possess  the  faculty  or  the  patience  to  make  good  teachers, 
and  we  therefore  give  an  extract  from  Sir  Thomas  Watson's  in- 
troductory chapter  to  his  celebrated  Lectures  on  the  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Physic,  which  shows  the  method  which  he  adopted, 
and  which  is  equally  applicable  to  other  arts  than  that  of  medi- 
cine. It  will  also  serve  as  an  example  to  the  non-professional 
reader  of  the  style  of  writing  for  which  he  has  been  so  much 
admired  and  lauded  by  bis  professional  brethren  and  pupils: — 

By  the  principles  of  medirine  are  meant  those  general  truths  and  doc- 
trines which  have  been  ascertained  and  established,  slowly  indeed,  and 
irregularly,  but  still  with  considerable  precision,  by  the  continued  observa- 
tion of  attentive  minds  throughout  the  entire  progress  of  medicine  as  a 
science.  These  principles  I  profess  to  teach  you.  The  practice  of  medi- 
cine, or  the  practical  application  of  those  general  facts  and  doctrines,  I 
shall  describe  to  you ;  but  I  cannot  profess  to  teach  it  in  this  room  :  nor 
can  you  learn  it,  except  in  a  very  imperfect  sense,  from  my  description  of  it. 
It  is  the  science  that  1  shall  here  endeavour  to  unfold.  Skill  and  faculr.y  in 
turning  that  science  to  useful  purpose  I  am  unable  to  impart  to  you.  'there 
are  qualities  that  do  not  admit  of  being  communicated  from  one  mind  to 
another.  The  practice  of  physic,  like  every  other  practical  art,  is  to  be 
learnt  by  its  repeated  exercise ;  by  habit  ;  by  carrying  its  various  acts 
into  direct  effect  again  and  again  ;  or,  if  they  happen  to  require  no  manual 
dexterity,  by  looking  on,  and  seeing  them  done  again  and  again.  There  is 
this  capital  difference,  however,  between  the  art  of  healing  and  some  other 
arts  ;  that  the  blunders  of  early  attempts  may  be  both  grievous  and 
irremediable — may  hurt  or  spoil  the  goodly  and  precious  fabric  they  are  in- 
tended to  repair.  ...  In  what,  then,  you  may  fairly  ask,  consists  the 
value  or  the  use  of  lectures  on  the  practice  of  physic,  if  the  practice  of 
physic  cannot  be  taught  by  lectures  ? 

The  main  object  of  systematic  lectures,  explanatory  of  the  principles, 
and  descriptive  of  the  practice  of  medicine,  is  to  prepare  the  hearer  for 
observing  to  the  best  advantage  the  actual  phenomena  of  disease  and  the 
power  of  remedies  over  it.  They  are  intended  to  fit  him  for  seeing  with 
intelligence — to  enable  him  to  read,  and  understand,  and  interpret,  the  book 
of  nature  when  it  is  laid  open  before  him — in  short,  to  qualify  him  for 
clinical  stud}-.  .  .  .  There  are  persons,  indeed,  who  seriously,  and  I  make 
no  doubt  in  perfect  good  faith,  warn  the  student  against  bringing  to  the 
contemplation  of  disea^e  any  preconceived  opinions  ;  who  tell  him  he  must 
come  with  a  free  and  unprejudiced  mind,  and  see,  and  note,  and  judge  of 
all  things  for  himself.  1  also  would  have  him  exercise,  and  ultimately 
abide  by,  his  own  judgment ;  but  surely  if  every  man  were  to  depend  upon, 
his  own  unassisted  observation  for  his  knowledge  of  disease,  every  man 
would  be  marvellously  ignorant,  and  the  science  of  medicine  would  stand 
still,  or  cease  to  be.  "  If  no  use  be  made,"  says  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  •'  of  the 
labours  of  past  ages,  the  world  must  remain  always  in  the  infancy  of 
knowledge." 

The  business,  therefore,  of  a  lecturer  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Medicine  is,  tirst,  to  fix  upon  some  order  in  which  to  treat  of  the  various 
subjects  comprised  in  bis  course.  The  simpler  and  the  less  artificial  his 
arrangement  the  better.  The  chief  use  of  this  classification  is  to  facilitate 
the  recollection  of  particular  facts  ;  and,  if  I  can  distribute  aud  connect  the 
multifarious  forms  of  disease  in  such  a  manner  as  that  they  shall  appear 
plain  to  your  understanding,  and  take  a  secure  hold  upon  your  memory,  I 

shall  not  trouble  myself  nor  you  with  vain  search  after  that  phantom  a 

perfect  methodical  nosology. 

The  duties  of  a  lecturer  on  medicine  are  metaphorically  but  aptlv  ex- 
pressed by  Lord  Bacon,  whom  I  may  venture  to  paraphrase  thus  :— The 
lecturer  must  not  be  the  ant,  collecting  all  things  indiscriminately  from  all 
quarters,  as  provender  for  his  discourse ;  nor  the  spider,  seeking  no 
materials  abroad,  but  spinning  his  web  cf  speculative  doctrine  from  w  ithin 
himself;  but  rather  the  bee,  extracting  crude  honey  from  various  flowers 
storing  it  up  in  the  recesses  of  his  brain,  and  submitting  it  to  the  operation^ 
of  his  internal  faculties,  until  it  is  matured,  and  ready  for  use. 

Such  are  the  views  of  the  functions  and  duties  of  the  teacher  as 
defined  by  one  of  the  most  successful  teachers  of  one  of  the  most 
difficult  branches  of  human  knowledge.  The  great  changes  which, 
time  has  brought  in  the  means  of  medical  research  and  tuition 
deprive  these  words  of  Sir  Thomas  Watson  of  none  of  their  weight, 
and  we  make  no  apology  for  the  length  of  our  quotation.  The' 
tendency  of  medical  science  and  art  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
mechanical  arts  and  break  up  into  specialisms  is  much  to  be  depre- 
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cated  as  tending-  to  a  littleness  and  narrowness  of  view  of  a 
medical  man's  duties.  Such  minute  divisions  of  labour  were 
quite  unknown  to  Watson  when  he  delivered  his  lectures  in  the 
theatre  of  King's  College ;  and  we  may  hope  that  the  reminder 
which  his  death  must  give  of  the  work  which  he  did  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  did  it,  will  bring  back  medical  teaching  to 
a  more  liberal  and  less  technical  bearing.  Of  Sir  Thomas  Watson's 
appreciation  by  his  personal  friends,  the  Roll  of  the  College  of 
[Physicians  fully  testifies.  Writing  four  years  ago,  the  compiler 
says,  referring  to  many  of  his  compeers,  "  Sir  Thomas  Watson 
survives,  esteemed  by  the  whole  of  the  medical  profession,  and 
beloved  by  those  of  that  body  who  know  him  best — the  members 
of  the  College  of  Physicians,  with  which  institution  he  has  been 
long  so  intimately  and  so  honourably  connected."  His  personal 
history  is  the  best  commentary  on  the  value  of  his  precepts  and 
practice.  He  lived  a  lung,  serene,  and  useful  life,  and  died  in  the 
full  possession  of  his  intellectual  faculties,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
ninety-one,  of  the  natural  decay  of  that  "  goodly  and  precious 
fabric  "  of  which  he  always  spoke  with  so  much  reverence  and 
love. 


THE  HIGHLANDS  AND  ISLANDS  OF  SCOTLAND. 

WE  do  not  wish  to  go  deeply  into  the  economical  principles 
professed  by  the  gentlemen  who  agitate  against  the  ex- 
patriation of  Highlanders.    Discussions  on  the  subject  have  been 
going  on  for  more  than  a  century,  so  it  seems  probable  that  before 
the  Legislature  is  persuaded  to  interfere  the  grievances  deplored  by 
the  philanthropists  may  be  well-nigh  irremediable.    But  there  are 
various  considerations  on  the  other  side  which  must  forcibly  strike 
the  most  superficial  observer.    The  discussion  of  the  question  had 
begun,  as  we  have  said,  considerably  more  than  a  century  ago,  and 
apparently  at  that  time  the  aspect  of  the  Highlands  was  suggestive 
of  anything  rather  than  a  social  Paradise.    Dr.  Johnson  and  the 
faithful  companion  of  his  Western  wanderings  went  through  a 
series  of  sensational  adventures  and  hardships  which  must  have 
sent  a  shudder  through  the  veins  of  their  friends  in  London  or 
Brighthelmstone.  They  lay  in  foul  cabins  reeking  with  peat  smoke, 
where  they  secured  the  ricketty  doors  against  possible  cutthroats ; 
although  those  suspicions  did  their  savage-looking  hosts  gross 
injustice.    When  they  left  the  great  military  roads  made  by 
General  Wade  and  the  victorious  soldiery  of  Culloden,  they  had  to 
thread  rough  bridle-tracks  in  single  file — a  mode  of  travel  which, 
as  Johnson  complained,  was  fatal  to  sociability.    Not  unfre- 
quently  they  were  forced  to  choose  between  going  supperless 
to  bed  and  breaking  their  fast  upon  viands  that  would  have 
discredited  an  Abyssinian  cuisine.     A  little  rum  and  sugar, 
luxuries  sent  to  the  strangers  on  one  occasion  by  a  neighbouring 
tacksman,  lighted  on  the  thirsty  soul  of  the  punch-loving  Boswell 
like  manna  in  the  wilderness.    When  they  were  entertained  in 
the  castles  of  hospitable  island  chieftains,  they  complained  of 
the  coarse  and  fresh-killed  joints,  and  of  the  absence  of  any  bread 
save  oaten  cakes  and  barley-meal  scones,  though  they  did.  every 
justice  to  the  liberality  of  their  broad-acred  entertainers,  who 
bought  wines  and  groceries  cheap  from  the  frequent  contra- 
band traders.     The  guests  were  huddled  together  on  shake- 
downs in  cramped  bedrooms,  and  delicacy  went  little  further  than 
a  separation  of  the  sexes,  which  habitually  divorced  husbands 
from  wives.    When  passing  from  the  mainland  to  the  Hebrides  and 
from  island  to  island  in  the  archipelago,  their  arrangements  were 
at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves.    Even  the  coach-and-six 
of  the  chief  of  Dunvegan,  a  long  boat  manned  by  half  a  dozen 
sturdy  rowers,  was  unprovided  with  anything  like  regular  seats, 
and  the  passengers  stowed  themselves  away  in  the  bottom  on  some 
armfuls  of  straw  among  the  ballast.    And  if  these  things  were 
done  in  the  green  tree,  what  must  have  been  done  in  the  dry  ?  If 
a  pair  of  illustrious  strangers  fared  so  indifferently,  though  every 
potentate,  except  the  penurious  MacDonald  of  Sleat,  delighted  to 
honour  them  with  an  excess  of  Highland  cordiality,  what  must 
have  been  the  fate  of  the  peasantry  and  fishermen  who  kennelled 
in  their  hovels  of  turf  or  half-subterraneous  dens  ?  We  may  be  sure 
that  things  had  not  materially  changed  for  the  better,  in  spite  of 
the  profitable  trade  in  kelp  to  which  the  Duke  of  Argyll  lately 
referred,  since  Baillie  Nicol  Jarvie  described   the  lot  of  the 
dwellers  beyond  the  Highland  line  in  most  picturesque  language 
to  Mr.  Francis  Osbaldistone.    And  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
business-like  mind  of  the  Baillie  dealt  so  far  as  was  practicable 
in  exact  statistics.    If  the  inhabitants  were  so  many,  and  there 
was  only  occupation  for  so  few,  what  was  to  become  of  the  idle 
surplus ;  or  of  the  mass,  if  the  inadequate  profits  were  to  be  distri- 
buted among  them  ?    When  the  sage  of  the  Sautmarket  so  deli- 
vered himself,  the  trade  of  the  cateran  still  offered  occupation 
which,  although  precarious,  was  profitable,  to  a  certain  number  of 
able-bodied  men ;  while  an  occasional  outbreak  of  the  clans  in  force 
gave  the  neighbouring  lowlands  over  to  pillage.    When  Johnson 
gathered  the  materials  for  his  Visit  to  the  Western  Isles,  the  rebel- 
lions of  the  '15  and  the  '45  had  been  successively  stamped  out  in 
blood  ;  and  the  population  of  the  Highlands  was  effectually  bridled 
by  regular  forts  and  outlying  garrison  parties.  The  prolific  clansmen 
and  their  families  had  already  become  burdensome  to  the  chieftains, 
who  could  no  longer  use  the  swords  of  their  dependents  to  persuade 
the  Government  to  bribe  them  or  to  serve  their  personal  ambitions; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  hard  winters  and  in  the  frequent 


seasons  of  scarcity,  they  felt  bound  to  come  to  the  help  of 
the  needy  and  starving.  No  doubt  the  altered  habits  and  tone  of 
thought  of  the  chiefs  went  far  towards  precipitating  the  emigra- 
tion which  was  inevitable.  They  had  been  educated  at  schools 
in  the  South,  and  mixed  with  gay  society  in  London  or  Edinburgh. 
They  had  learned  to  accustom  themselves  to  luxuries  which  had 
been  unfamiliar  or  unattainable  to  their  fathers.  They  had  been 
heavily  fined  for  their  share  in  the  Jacobite  risings,  and  between 
those  penalties  and  their  more  extravagant  expenditure  they  had 
seriously  burdened  their  estates.  With  land  letting  at  from  two- 
pence halfpenny  to  sixpence  an  acre,  even  when  they  turned 
the  newfangled  black  cattle  on  to  their  barren  bogs  and  rocky 
hill  pasturage,  they  had  literally  not  the  means  to  be  charitable. 
We  may  censure  the  ambition  or  reckless  improvidence  of  the 
landlords ;  but  the  cottiers,  if  not  the  tacksmen,  were  driven  to 
choose  between  the  hard  alternatives  of  emigrating  or  starving. 
No  doubt  the  chiefs  exercised  a  pressure  at  the  time  which 
was  eminently  disagreeable  to  those  to  whom  it  was  applied, 
and  which  excited  the  generous  indignation  of  Johnson,  although 
an  ardent  admirer  of  patriarchalism  or  feudalism.  No  doubt 
the  pressure  came  with  special  severity  on  those  Highland  fami- 
lies, since  they  had  a  Celtic  or  cat-like  fondness  for  places  and  asso- 
ciations, and  were  tenderly  attached  to  the  scenes  among  whieh 
the}'  had  starved.  But  we  are  concerned  rather  with  results  than 
with  sentiment ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  deny  that 
the  upshot  of  these  involuntary  voyages  to  the  New  World  has 
been  satisfactory  to  all  most  immediately  concerned.  The  children 
and  grandchildren  of  ancestors  who  must  have  lived  on  the 
borders  of  beggary  and  died  in  receipt  of  parochial  relief  are  at  the 
present  moment  flourishing  as  farmers  in  America ;  or,  thanks  to 
the  educational  opportunities  they  have  enjoyed,  they  have  made 
their  mark  in  the  intellectual  professions  or  in  Transatlantic 
politics.  In  the  districts  thus  evacuated  the  landlords  have  been 
left  free  either  to  turn  their  estates  to  the  most  lucrative  purpose 
or  to  transfer  them  to  the  possession  of  wealthier  men,  who  would 
never  have  bought  them  overburdened  with  paupers ;  while  the 
parishes  in  some  of  the  remoter  islands  which  have  been  "  depo- 
pulated "  are  at  this  moment  rabbit-warrens,  overstocked  with  the 
poverty-stricken,  and  at  the  mercy  of  each  accident  of  unfavour- 
able seasons. 

We  repeat  that  we  are  not  discussing  principles,  but  are  merely 
taking  note  of  patent  facts.  But  undoubtedly  the  greatest  draw- 
back that  suggests  itself  as  connected  with  the  exportation  of 
the  aborigines  is  the  injury  it  has  done  to  our  recruiting.  For- 
merly the  Gordon  or  the  Seaforth  Highlanders  were  really 
recruited  from  Gordons  or  Mackenzies — from  the  hordes  of 
able-bodied  men  in  the  upland  glens,  who  were  ever  ready  and 
eager  to  take  His  Majesty's  shilling.  But  now  Queen  Victoria 
has  to  send  her  recruiting  sergeants  to  the  whisky-shops  and 
gin-palaces  in  the  great  manufacturing  cities,  contenting  herself 
with  the  scapegraces  among  their  urban  populations.  Other- 
wise, everything  in  the  Highlands  smiles  on  one,  so  far  as- 
cliffs,  heaths,  and  solitudes  can  be  said  to  smile.  There  may  be 
wide  wastes  abandoned  to  the  red-deer,  and  broad  stretches  of 
grouse  moor  which  are  leased  to  the  sportsman  and  sheep-farmers. 
Here  and  there  you  will  come  upon  the  foundations  of  some 
cluster  of  hovels,  skirted  possibly  on  the  one  side  by  the  mounds  of 
an  ancient  graveyard.  But,  wherever  we  see  a  hamlet  or  a  group  of 
scattered  cottages,  they  generally  consist  of  snug  and  substantial 
dwellings.  The  shepherds,  gillies,  and  watchers  may  lead  lonely 
lives  in  their  lonely  dwellings  in  the  winter,  when  the  snow- 
drifts have  cut  the  communications  with  their  kind ;  but  they 
always  earn  ample  wages ;  they  are  well  fed,  well  housed,  and 
warmly  clothed.  Their  children  may  have  to  "  travel  "  far  in  the 
summer  to  the  parish  school ;  but,  when  they  reach  it,  they  find 
instruction  that  is  worth  the  walking  for.  The  crofters  who  have 
no  regular  engagement  nevertheless  manage  to  eke  out  their 
means  by  taking  a  turn  at  the  herring  fishery ;  for,  when  the 
fleets  are  fitting  out  for  the  sea,  hands  are  always  in  request.  The 
rivers,  the  roads,  and  the  railways  which  are  patronized  by 
Southern  tourists  employ  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  well- 
remunerated  labour.  There  are  troops  of  drivers,  ostlers,  waiters,, 
and  railway  guards ;  and  guides  who  can  grope  their  way  through 
the  fogs,  and  are  familiar  with  the  hill-summits  and  the 
passes.  There  are  boatmen  and  fishermen  who  reap  a  regular 
harvest  on  the  lochs,  though  they  may  be  regarded  as  the  high 
priests  of  the  genius  of  disappointment.  But  those  roads  which 
open  up  the  most  remote  of  the  glens,  and  which  lead  to  sea- 
arms  and  "  ferries  "  at  the  very  back  of  the  world,  would  never  have 
been  made  as  yet  for  the  sake  of  some  casual  tourists.  They  owe 
their  existence  to  the  briskness  of  the  bargaining  which  has  trans- 
ferred the  fee  or  the  leases  of  barren  Highland  domains  to  the 
wealthy  Southern  strangers  who  are  so  roundly  abused.  There 
was  first  a  rise  in  the  value  of  the  shootings  which  skirted  the 
ancient  highways.  The  demand  rapidly  increased,  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  more  accessible  hills  and  straths ;  whereupon  the 
County  Commissioners  of  Roads,  who  were  themselves  the  owners 
of  eligible,  though  inaccessible,  property,  began  to  exert  themselves 
to  extend  accommodation.  The  wilderness  that  fetched  little  from 
the  sheep-farmer  or  the  cattle-breeder  began  to  bring  fancy  prices 
from  the  deer-stalkers ;  the  wave-beaten  cliffs  that  had  been 
sacred  to  the  sea-eagles  began  to  represent  a  very  tangible  value 
in  the  books  of  the  shooting  agents  in  Perth  and  Inverness ;  and 
as  coaches  or  passenger-carrying  mail-carts  were  set  agoing  on  the 
way  to  the  lodges,  the  innkeeper  followed  in  the  track  of  the  road- 
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maker.  And  so  it  has  come  about  that  we  see  the  Highlands  as 
they  are  ;  although,  thanks  to  the  remains  of  a  more  primitive  and 
unfortunate  state  of  things,  we  hear  occasionally  of  incidents  which 
scandalize  the  philanthropists. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  TARIFF. 

THE  United  States  Treasury  is  suffering  from  an  inconvenience 
of  which  Governments  seldom  complain.  It  has  too  much 
money.  In  the  financial  year  ended  with  June  last  it  had  a  sur- 
plus of  over  29  millions  sterling ;  in  the  current  financial  year  it  ex- 
pects a  surplus  of  24  millions  sterling ;  and  next  year  it  anticipates 
an  equally  large  surplus.  It  secures  this  enormous  excess  of  revenue 
over  expenditure  chiefly  by  means  of  protective  duties.  At  the 
present  time,  for  instance,  it  is  said  that  in  New  York  alone  the 
duties  paid  upon  imports  average  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million 
sterling  a  day ;  and  as  these  duties  are  paid  in  gold,  they  abstract 
from  the  money  market  sums  so  large  as  seriously  to  inconvenience 
trade.  The  New  York  money  market,  though  very  important,  is 
much  smaller  than  that  of  London,  and  is  seriously  affected, 
therefore,  by  much  smaller  withdrawals  of  money.  More- 
over, the  Treasury  arrangements  in  the  United  States  aggravate 
the  mischief  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  In  this  country  taxes  of 
all  kinds  are  paid  into  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the 
Bank,  while  holding  the  proceeds,  is  free  to  use  them  just  as  it 
uses  the  deposits  of  any  private  customer.  The  money,  therefore, 
is  never  entirely  withdrawn  from  the  service  of  trade.  But  in  the 
United  States  the  taxes  are  paid  into  the  Treasury  itself,  and 
being  locked  up  there  are  for  the  time  being  as  completely  lost  to 
trade  as  if  the  money  had  been  taken  bodily  out  of  the  country. 
At  times  the  money  so  locked  up  in  the  Treasury  has  amounted  to 
several  millions  sterling,  and  has  so  denuded  the  New  York  money 
market  that  the  rate  of  interest  has  risen  under  the  influence  of 
speculation  to  twenty,  thirty,  and  even  forty  per  cent.  When 
this  has  happened  there  has  been  a  great  outcry,  and  a  de- 
mand has  been  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
undo  the  mischief  the  Treasury  was  doing.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
the  speculators  saw  their  opportunity,  and  availed  themselves  of  it 
with  the  smartness  peculiar  to  them.  They  got  hold  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  money  still  remaining  in  the  market,  and 
thus  so  diminished  the  funds  available  for  lending  and 
discounting  that  the  rate  of  interest  was  run  up  as  we  have 
already  stated.  Naturally  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was 
accused  of  aiding  the  speculators,  and  it  was  alleged  that  he 
himself  had  a  pecuniary  advantage  in  the  scare  that  was  created 
in  the  money  market  and  the  fall  it  caused  in  tbe  prices  of 
Stock  Exchange  securities.  The  only  way  in  which  the  Secretary 
could  relieve  the  market  was  by  offering  to  buy  United  States 
bonds,  and  this  at  a  certain  point  he  was  compelled  to  do.  But 
it  frequently  happened  that  the  mere  calling  in  of  bonds  was  not 
immediately  responded  to,  and  then  the  Secretary  was  entreated  to 
take  other  measures,  those  other  measures  being  an  offer  to  redeem 
the  called  bonds  without  deducting  interest.  When  he  did  so  he 
was  accused,  on  the  other  hand,  of  aiding  another  set  of  specu- 
lators. In  short,  if  he  allowed  the  Treasury  arrangements  as  he 
found  them  to  work  out  their  own  course  he  was  accused  of  aid- 
ing the  speculators  for  the  fall ;  and  if  he  attempted  to  relieve 
the  market  he  was  accused  of  aiding  the  speculators  for  the 
rise.  Thus  he  was  mixed  up  in  all  sorts  of  stock- 
jobbing rumours,  and  the  character  of  the  Government 
suffered.  The  present  Secretary  feels  the  unpleasantness  and 
impropriety  of  this  state  of  things,  and  he  recommends  that 
taxation  should  be  so  reduced  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
should  no  longer  be  the  central  figure  in  the  money  market  and 
the  Stock  Exchange  of  New  York. 

It  would  seem  that  silently  and  almost  imperceptibly  the 
American  public  has  to  some  extent  been  gradually  coming  round 
to  see  the  absurdity  of  Protection,  at  least  in  its  more  extreme 
forms.  Partly,  no  doubt,  the  mischief  done  to  credit  in  the  way 
we  have  just  been  explaining  has  helped  to  open  the  eyes  of  the 
■country  to  the  disadvantages  of  the  present  system,  and  partly, 
also,  there  is  a  general  feeling  that  the  manufactures  of  the 
United  States  are  now  strong  enough  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
It  is  further  to  be  recollected  that  the  West  and  the  South 
have  now  a  vast  majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  that  the  West  and  the  South  are  really  producers  of  the 
raw  materials  of  manufactures.  Their  true  interest,  therefore, 
is  in  Free-trade.  But  there  are  other  influences  tending  to  make 
Protection  less  popular  than  it  once  was.  The  United  States  debt 
has  been  reduced  so  rapidly,  and  the  charge  it  imposes  upon 
the  people  has  been  so  much  more  largely  diminished,  that  it 
is  no  longer  felt  as  a  public  burden.  The  total  charge  of  the 
debt  amounted  at  the  beginning  of  July  to  no  more  than 
I4j  millions  sterling,  and  it  is  being  rapidly  reduced.  It  is 
already,  therefore,  less  than  half  the  charge  of  our  own  debt.  This 
great  reduction  in  the  burden  has  been  effected  partly  by  re- 
demption of  principal  and  partly  by  reduction  of  interest.  The 
debt,  originally  bearing  interest  at  6  per  cent.,  was  step  by  step 
converted  into  Five  per  cent,  bonds,  Four  and  a  half  per  cent, 
bonds,  and  Four  per  cent,  bonds  ;  and,  more  lately,  the  Five 
per  cent,  bonds  were  converted  into  Three  and  a  half  per  cent, 
bonds,  while  a  few  months  ago  a  part  of  the  Three  and  a  half  per 
cent,  bonds  were  again  converted  into  Three  per  cents.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  recommends,  and  the  recommendation 


is  endorsed  by  the  President,  that  the  remaining  Three  and  a  half 
per  cents,  should  be  converted  into  Three  per  cents.,  which  would 
effect  a  still  further  reduction  in  the  charge.  Of  course  the 
surplus  of  the  current  year  will  also  be  employed  in  redemption 
of  principal.  Thus  the  burden  of  the  debt  is  becoming  so 
light  that  it  scarcely  matters  to  the  American  public  whether 
it  continues  as  it  is  or  is  entirely  wiped  off,  and  when  this 
has  come  to  pass  the  desire  for  keeping  up  a  large  reyenue 
is  greatly  weakened.  In  the  meantime,  if  the  redemption 
of  the  debt  goes  on  at  the  present  rate,  it  threatens  very 
serious  inconvenience.  The  National  Banks  were  established  by 
Mr.  Chase  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  market  for 
United  States  bonds,  and  therefore  he  gave  the  banks  the  privi- 
lege of  issuing  notes  on  condition  that  they  held  as  security 
for  the  notes  $100  of  United  States  bonds  for  every  #90  of 
notes  issued.  Just,  therefore,  as  our  own  banks  have  to  hold 
gold  against  notes  issued,  the  hanks  of  the  United  States  have  to 
hold  United  States  bonds.  But  if  the  United  States  bonds  are 
all  paid  off,  the  banks  must  withdraw  the  whole  of  their  notes, 
unless,  of  course,  the  banking  law  is  changed.  There  is  no 
desire,  however,  to  change  the  banking  law,  and  before  the 
necessity  for  doing  so  would  be  generally  recognized,  the  re- 
demption of  debt  would  so  raise  the  prices  of  bonds  that 
the  banks  would  sell  the  bonds  they  now  hold  as  security 
for  their  notes  and  withdraw  the  notes  from  circulation.  By 
doing  this  they  would  contract  the  currency  of  the  United 
States,  would  possibly  produce  a  crisis  in  the  money  mar- 
ket, would  certainly  cause  a  serious  fall  of  prices,  and  would  inflict 
great  injury  upon  all  possessors  of  property.  There  is  a  strong 
desire,  therefore,  springing  up  that  the  debt  should  not  be  redeemed 
too  quickly. 

These  are  the  motives  leading  to  the  demand  for  a  reduction 
of  taxation.  In  addition  there  is,  of  course,  the  usual  feeling  in 
favour  of  Free-trade;  but  we  doubt  whether  that  feeling  would 
be  strong  enough  to  have  effectively  manifested  itself  if  the 
other  causes  to  which  we  have  been  adverting  had  not  come  into 
play.  However,  at  the  late  elections  there  was  a  decided  declara- 
tion of  opinion  in  favour  of  reduced  taxation.  A  large  minority 
pledged  to  taxation  for  revenue  purposes  only  was  returned,  and  a 
Democratic  majority  was  also  elected  which,  professedly  at 
least,  is  against  the  war  taxation.  This  manifestation  of 
popular  opinion  has  had  its  weight  with  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  both  recommend  large  reductions 
in  the  Customs  duties  and  the  internal  revenue  taxation.  It  has 
likewise  had  its  weight  with  the  Commission  appointed  last  year 
to  report  upon  the  tariff.  At  that  time  the  Republicans  had  a 
majority  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  they  felt  so  sure  of  their 
own  power  that  they  thought  they  could  stifle  the  demand  for 
tariff  reduction  by  appointing  a  Commission  to  waste  time.  The 
Commission,  however,  has  apparently  been  convinced  during  its 
inquiries  that  the  people  really  desire  a  reduction  of  the  duties, 
and  it  reports  therefore  in  favour  of  a  very  considerable  reduction. 
According  to  the  telegrams  in  the  morning  papers  its  recom- 
mendations would  effect  a  reduction  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
per  cent,  all  round.  The  old  Congress  will  continue  to  sit  until 
the  4th  of  March  next,  and  it  has  obviously  a  very  strong  induce- 
ment to  take  into  its  own  hands  the  reform  of  the  tariff.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Republican  majority,  which  has  always  been  protective, 
may  naturally  desire  to  make  itself  the  changes  now  seen  to  be 
inevitable  rather  than  to  leave  them  to  the  new  House,  which  may 
not  be  so  careful  of  native  industry.  In  the  second  place,  the 
party  managers  must  desire  to  earn  for  the  party  the  credit  of 
itself  effecting  reduction.  Then  the  Republican  party  would 
be  able  to  boast  that  it  preserved  the  Union,  remitted  the  war 
taxation,  and  practically  paid  off  the  debt ;  whereas  if  the  Re- 
publicans do  nothing  in  respect  to  the  tariff,  the  Democrats  in 
the  next  Session  will  be  able  to  make  sweeping  reductions — at 
least  the  House  will  be  able  to  make  sweeping  reductions — and 
will  be  in  a  position  to  go  to  the  country  at  the  Presidential 
election  two  years  hence  and  represent  itself  as  desiring  to 
lighten  the  burdens  on  the  people  and  to  effect  economy  in  ad- 
ministration. It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  we  may  shortly  see 
large  reductions  in  the  tariff'  of  the  United  States.  The  Re- 
publican party,  however,  desires  to  distribute  its  favours  equally 
over  imported  and  home-grown  commodities,  and,  though  the 
larger  part  of  the  revenue  is  raised  by  means  of  Customs  duties,  a 
very  large  income  is  also  raised  by  means  of  internal  taxation. 
The  majority  of  the  party  seems  to  be  in  favour  of  sweeping  away 
all  the  internal  taxation  except  the  duties  on  spirits,  beer,  and 
tobacco.  Some  of  the  Republican  leaders,  however,  desire  to 
reduce  the  duties  both  upon  spirits  and  tobacco.  This  would 
enable  the  party  to  leave  considerable  duties  still  chargeable  upon 
imports.  For,  if  the  duties  on  spirits,  tobacco,  and  beer  were 
lowered,  the  reduction  of  import  duties  would  be  necessarily 
lessened.  The  fight  will  probably,  therefore,  take  place  over  the 
question,  How  much  is  to  be  the  reduction  in  the  internal  revenue 
taxation  ?  Clearly  some  of  the  internal  taxes  ought  to  be  abolished, 
such  as  those  upon  the  National  Banks.  But  it  is  obvious  that 
before  the  duties  upon  mere  luxuries  are  touched,  those  imposed 
upon  the  raw  materials  of  industry,  upon  food,  and  upon  ma- 
chinery imported  from  abroad,  should  be  entirely  swept  away. 
As  regards  the  result  of  a  great  reduction  of  Customs  duties,  we 
are  inclined  to  doubt  whether  it  would  benefit  English  trade  to 
the  degree  expected.  American  manufactures  have  now  attained 
such  a  development  that  the  majority  of  them  can  hold  their  own 
I  against  any  competition,  and  the  United  States  are  so  rich  in 
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coal  and  iron  that  in  these  two  branches  particularly  they  ought 
to  be  able  to  compete  with  English  manufacturers.  To  do  so 
•will  of  course  need  great  cutting  down  of  wages,  and  will  cause 
much  heart-burning  and  not  a  little  distress ;  but  in  the  long  run 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  sweeping  away  of  Customs  duties  may 
result  in  an  enormous  expansion  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
States. 


ELECTRIC  AND  GAS  EXHIBITION  AT  THE 
CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

THE  success  of  the  Electric  Exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in 
the  past  late  winter  and  early  spring  has  induced  the  directors 
to  arrange  for  another  exhibition  this  winter;  and,  in  order  to 
give  some  novelty  in  the  display,  they  have  hit  upon  the  happy 
device  of  opening  a  quasi-competition  between  electric  lighting 
and  gas.  The  exhibition  has  now  taken  shape,  and  purports  to  be 
a  display  of  all  relating  to  electric  and  to  gas  industries.  As  we 
Lave  pointed  out,  the  use  of  gas  for  illuminating  purposes  is 
already  but  a  part  of  the  industries  connected  with  the  distillation 
of  coal,  and  a  part  which  almost  day  by  day  grows  relatively 
smaller  and  smaller  as  the  other  means  of  making  money  by  this 
process  grows  in  importance.  Still,  the  use  of  gas  as  an  illumi- 
nating agent  must  be  a  matter  of  great  public  importance  for 
many  years  to  come,  and,  in  this  exhibition,  the  public  will  have, 
at  all  events,  some  opportunities  of  judging  of  the  more  recent 
inventions  for  improvement  in  gas  lighting.  All  other  matters 
connected  with  the  gas  industry  are  also  to  be  fully  shown  at 
Sydenham,  and  these  other  matters,  roughly  grouped  under 
the  term  "  by-products  "  in  popular  terminology,  are  those  which 
assure  the  future  prosperity  of  so-called  "  gas  "  Companies. 
The  exhibition  of  electric  lighting,  as  apart  from  other  electric 
industries,  includes  the  usual  divisions  of  arc,  semi-incandescent, 
and  incandescent  lights.  These  being  the  rough  outlines  of 
the  new  exhibition,  we  may  now  consider  what  its  real  use 
may  be  apart  from  its  value  as  a  means  of  earning  money  for 
the  shareholders  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Company.  No  doubt  the 
greatest  interest  will  centre  in  that  half  of  the  building  allotted 
to  gas  ;  for,  as  far  as  we  know,  there  has  never  before  been 
an  exhibition  open  to  the  general  public  in  which  every  detail  of 
the  gas  industry  has  been  displayed,  and  parhaps  by  the  very  full 
representation  of  every  instrument  and  process  connected  with 
every  branch  of  the  gas  industry,  which  will  be  soon  to  be  seen  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  the  public  may  be  induced  to  act  on  personal 
judgment,  and  so  help  to  get  rid  of  the  evil  effects  of  financial 
operations  which  at  present  have  had  the  effect  of  bringing  really 
valuable  and  sound  securities  to  a  merely  nominal  price. 

It  is  difficult  as  yet  to  prophesy  much  about  the  Sydenham  dis- 
play. The  applications  for  space,  as  shown  by  the  Catalogue,  lead  to 
the  hope  that  this  will  be  a  very  interesting  exhibition  ;  but  now, 
as  last  year,  there  is  a  tendency  to  hang  back  on  the  part  of  the  ex- 
hibitors, and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  how  far  the  promise  of  the 
Catalogue  will  be  fulfilled.  However,  for  the  comfort  of  those 
who  may  wish  to  see  the  details  of  gas  industry  and  some  of  the 
newest  developments  of  electric-lighting  systems,  we  may  recall  1 
the  experience  of  the  early  part  of  the  year,  when  months  passed 
over  alter  the  first  advertised  date  of  opening  without  much 
being  shown ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  this  delay,  there  were  many 
weeks  during  which  the  exhibition  was  of  the  highest  interest 
and  of  very  great  beauty.  In  the  present  case  the  exhibition 
was  to  have  been  opened  in  November,  and  the  opening  has  been 
twice  postponed.  Warned  by  the  difficulties  experienced  last 
year,  when  no  date  for  a  formal  opening  was  fixed  upon,  the 
directois  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Company  this  year  arranged 
for  an  opening  ceremony  to  take  place,  and  fixed  Wednesday  last 
for  the  day  on  which  the  Lord  Mayor  was  to  declare  the  exhi- 
bition open.  On  that  day,  as  might  be  expected,  the  gas  part  of  the 
exhibition  was  by  far  the  most  advanced,  though  the  electrical  part 
was  to  some  extent  represented.  Early  in  the  day  matters 
looked  rather  hopeless  iu  both  parts  of  the  exhibition,  but  by 
the  evening  things  were  beginning  to  get  into  shape,  and  a  very 
respectable  display  was  ready  when  the  Lord  Mayor  made  his 
tour  of  inspection.  The  Crystal  Palace  has  been  divided  into  two 
parts.  South  of  the  Handel  Orchestra  is  the  Gas  Exhibition, 
whilst  to  the  north  the  space  is  devoted  to  electric  appliances. 
As  yet  there  are  only  two  systems  of  arc  lighting,  one  form  of 
semi-incandescent  lamp,  and  two  forms  of  pure  incandescent  light 
shown.  But  it  is  probable  that  several  of  the  newer  systems  of 
lighting  will  soon  be  represented.  The  much-discussed  Forranti 
dynamo  machine  is  entered,  and  may  be  looked  for  in  a  few  days  i 
or  weeks,  and  the  Giilcher  machine  and  lamp  is  also  to  be  ex- 
hibited.  The  machine  is  said  to  be  cheap  and  of  high  efficiency, 
whilst  the  lamp  is  reported  to  be  simple,  and  to  have  the  pecu- 
liar property  of  being  able  to  burn  in  parallel  arc  without  com- 
plication of  the  circuit ;  most  arc  lamps,  as  is  well  known,  only  ! 
behaving  well  when  in  series.  Although  the  attempt  to  burn  arc 
lamps  in  parallel  arc  would  involve  the  use  of  very  large  and 
expensive  leads;  yet  there  are  many  circumstances  under  which 
the  superior  economy  of  this  plan,  combined  with  the  complete 
independence  of  the  lamps  and  the  advantages  of  using  currents 
produced  by  a  low  electro-motive  force,  would  amply  compensate 
for  the  increased  cost  of  the  conductors.  The  gas  part  of  the  new  j 
exhibition  is  already  very  full,  and  no  doubt  a  few  days  will  see 
the  exhibits  reduced  to  order.    A  Committee  of  the  Gas  Institute 


have  undertaken  to  arrange  the  lighting  of  the  south  nave.  After 
some  weeks  of  experimenting,  they  have  placed  lamps  by  Sugg, 
Bray,  aud  Siemens  in  this  part  of  the  building.  The  effect  is  very 
brilliant ;  but,  as  shown  on  Wednesday  night,  it  contrasted  un- 
favourably with  the  lighting  by  arc  electric  lights  at  the  last 
exhibition,  not  only  in  quantity,  but  also  in  even  distribution  of 
light ;  and,  from  the  great  number  of  gas  lamps  employed,  it 
appears  at  first  sight  doubtful  whether  there  is  any  gain  in  eco- 
nomy. Already  there  is  a  very  full  class  of  gns  cooking  and 
heating  stoves,  gas-heated  baths,  and  other  similar  apparatus. 
Though  as  yet  there  are  but  few  exhibits  of  electric  lighting  and 
transmission  of  energy,  still  the  electrical  part  of  the  exhibition 
is  even  now  by  no  means  without  interest,  some  systems  of  laying 
conductors,  new  forms  of  switches,  and  some  electrical  railway 
appliances,  being  already  on  view. 

We  pointed  out  last  winter  the  advantages  of  holding  such  an 
exhibition  at  a  time  of  year  when  the  days  are  short,  and  the  in- 
convenience which  was  felt  in  the  spring  months  of  having  to 
wait  until  eight  or  nine  o'clock  before  the  lights  were  lighted. 
The  directors  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Company  may  be  congratulated 
on  the  probability  of  this  present  exhibition  being  in  working 
order  soon  enough  to  enable  them  to  give  the  public  some  months 
of  early  lighting.  There  is  only  one  point  about  the  electrical 
part  of  this  exhibition  which  is  to  be  regretted — we  refer  to  the 
large  number  of  conspicuous  stands  at  which  electrical  and  mag- 
netic nostrums  for  the  cure  of  all  diseases  under  the  sun  are  ex- 
hibited. At  the  last  exhibition  all  these  objects  were  up  in  a 
gallery,  where  but  few  people  saw  them;  but  now  they  are  boldly 
Haunting  in  the  nave.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  rather  nice  question  of 
medical  ethics  whether  it  is  justifiable  to  induce  a  patient  to  wear 
a  pad  of  flannel  or  felt  which  may  do  him  good  by  sewing  a  small 
magnet  up  in  it,  aud  preaching  to  him  about  aurae  and  electricity, 
the  vital  principle,  &c.  ;  but,  however  this  point  might  be  decided 
by  a  qualified  medical  mau,  the  wholesale  vending  of  such  things 
by  mere  tradesmen  is  clearly  not  to  be  encouraged,  particu- 
larly as  it  tends  to  throw  discredit  upon  a  new,  progressive,  and 
valuable  branch  of  medicne — electrotherapeutics.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  urged  that,  at  all  eveuts,  these  appliances  can  do  no  harm,, 
and  often  do  good,  if  not  exactly  in  the  way  set  forth  by  their 
proprietors  ;  whilst  great  harm  is  often  done  by  the  pernicious  race 
of  quacks,  who  recklessly  use  strong  currents  without  thinking  of 
their  direction,  or  who  needlessly  and  harmfully  irritate  their 
dupes  by  unsparing  application  of  the  induced  current  from 
powerful  induction  coils ;  but,  even  if  this  plea  be  put  forth,  it  is  no 
excuse  for  wrongdoing  that  others  do  much  worse.  We  do  not 
intend  to  impute  any  blame  to  the  management  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  in  tliis  matter.  These  things  are  entered  in  the  "  Medical  " 
class,  and  we  do  not  see  how  the  directors  are  to  exclude  them ; 
it  must  be  for  the  public  to  make  distinctions  between  the 
merits  of  the  things  exhibited,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
medical  press  will  do  their  best  to  draw  distinctions  between  in- 
struments devised  for  the  use  of  medical  men  and  the  class  of 
exhibits  to  which  we  refer. 

Leaving  aside  unpleasant  topics,  we  have  every  hope  that  before- 
very  long  there  will  be,  if  not  so  beautiful  a  display  as  that 
to  be  seen  some  months  ago,  <it  all  events  a  very  interesting  and 
attractive  exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 


THE  GROSVEXOR  GALLERY, 
n. 

ALTHOUGH  some  of  Mr.  Alma  Tadema's  finest  works  have' 
gone  to  America,  whence  the  oppressive  "  protection  "  laws 
made  it  impossible  to  obtain  them  on  loan,  the  present  exhibition 
contains  a  completely  representative  selection.  In  addition  to  the 
numerous  examples  of  his  early  study,  to  which  we  drew  attention 
last  week,  it  has  a  full  show  of  what  he  can  do  in  the  maturity  of 
his  powers.  The  pictures  of  this  period  divide  themselves  into 
three  distinct  classes.  There  is  purely  historical  work,  like  the 
two  pictures  of  the  finding  of  the  wretched  Emperor  Claudius  after 
the  murder  of  Caligula  (32,  92),  and  the  before  and  after  "An 
Audience  at  Agrippa's"  (63,  70).  A  second  class  may  be  formed 
from  a  number  of  works  which,  though  they  are  not  in  any  sense 
historical,  as  they  tell  no  story  or  illustrate  no  episode,  are  yet 
archaeological,  and  aim  to  give  us  correct  representations  of  the 
private  and  real  life  of  the  Romans  of  the  Empire.  The  third 
class  consists  of  what  may  be  termed  highly  finished  studies, 
chiefly  of  the  nude,  of  which  the  best  are  the  sleeping  Bacchante 
(105),  and  the  "Sculptor's  Model  "(83).  I  we  add  to  these  a 
few  charming  little  landscapes,  direct  sketches  from  nature,  and 
a  few  water-colours,  we  shall  have  accomplished  a  rough  division, 
which  will  enable  us  to  form  some  kind  of  estimate  of  Mr. 
Tadema's  powers.  The  historical  wovk  is,  on  the  whole,  that 
with  which,  in  all  probability,  least  fault  will  be  found  by 
posterity.  When  we  "  assist  "  at  a  private  view  of  the  frieze 
of  the  Parthenon  ("Phidias  and  the  Elgin  Marbles,"  1868,  No. 
24),  an  instinctive  feeling  is  awakened  in  our  minds  that,  grant- 
ing such  a  "  private  view  "  was  offered  to  the  Athenians,  it 
must  have  been  very  like  this.  The  truthfulness  aud  care  with 
which  all  the  details  are  rendered  commend  themselves  to  our 
inner  consciousness,  and  it  is  not  till  we  have  turned  away  that 
we  can  criticize.  Then,  perhaps,  but  not  till  then,  a  certain  feeling 
of  the  absurdity  of  the  whole  thing  may  rise  in  our  minds. 
Phidias,  complacent  and  conceited,  stands  iu  front  of  his  great 
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work.  The  visitors  corne  to  gaze  at  the  great  artist  just  as  much 
as  to  look  at  the  reliefs.  And,  as  if  to  add  both  to  the  truthful- 
ness and  to  the  grotesqueness,  if  we  may  use  such  a  word,  of  the 
situation,  the  light  comes,  not  from  above,  but  from  below,  and 
the  legs  of  the  figures  are  more  prominent  than  their  faces.  The 
same  "motive"  in  chiaroscuro  is  employed  in  "The  Sculptor" 
{54),  where  a  colossal  head  is  beiug  carved  in  marble,  and  the 
artist  and  his  assistant  are  lighted  from  below  and  by  reflection 
from  the  bluish  whiteness  of  the  stone.  The  picture  of  the  discovery 
of  Claudius  behind  a  curtain  (32)  is  also  more  or  less  serio-comic, 
but  it  is  serio-comic  in  accordance  with  some  of  the  highest  rules 
of  dramatic  composition.  The  comedy  of  the  situation  is  not  too 
Strong,  while  its  horrors  are  not  obtruded  as  they  would  be  in  a 
Trench  picture.  Jt  cannot  be  denied  that  this  is  oue  of  Mr.  Tadema's 
greatest  works,  and  the  power  of  dramatic  composition  which  is 
Shown  in  it  will  make  most  critics  wish  for  more  of  the  same  kind. 
Whether  the  general  public  cares  for  great  historical  pictures; 
whether,  that  is,  people  who  buy  such  pictures  are  willing  to 
bang  them  in  private  galleries,  is  another  thing.  Mr.  Tadema  is, 
perhaps,  wise  in  spending  more  time  and  trouble  over  the 
pleasing  little  compositions,  half  antiquarian,  half  domestic, 
but  wholly  picturesque,  of  which  the  "  Picture  Gallery  "  (76) 
and  a  companion  are  the  most  important  examples.  A  group 
of  family  portraits  in  "  antic  dress "  is  introduced  into  each 
•of  these  pictures ;  and  the  variety  of  feature  and  expression  adds 
greatly  both  to  the  naturalness  and  the  pictorial  effect.  Modern 
artists  are  too  fond  of  falling  into  the  use  of  a  single  type 
of  face,  and  the  result  is,  of  course,  a  displeasing  sameness, 
and  with  it  a  loss  of  truthfulness.  The  great  fault  of  these 
domestic  interiors  of  Roman  times  is  the  absence  of  modern 
human  interest.  Mr.  Tadema  probably  finds  it  harder  to  give 
this  interest  than  to  render  his  properties  correctly.  Here  and 
there  his  failure  is  complete ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  where  he 
.succeeds,  as  in  "  Young  Affections  "  (124),  or  "  Hide- arid  Seek" 
(120),  his  success  is  commensurately  greater.  A  number  of  little 
.studies  of  this  kind  forms  the  bulk  of  the  collection.  All  are 
carefully  thought  out  and  studied,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  elabo- 
pate  water-colour  drawing  of  a  slave  carrying  towels,  who  is  intro- 
duced  as  a  minor  figure  iu  "  The  Bath  "  (127). 

Of  the  studies  which  may  be  termed  more  strictly  classical  than  , 
even  these  Roman  interiors,  only  three  or  four  examples  are  in  the  j 
exhibition.  Of  these,  the  most  important  is  the  "  Sculptor's 
Model  "  (83),  which  is,  in  fact,  the  most  conspicuous  picture  iu 
the  great  room ;  and  of  which  we  have  on  former  occasions  ex- 
pressed our  admiration.  Among  works  which  rank  at  least  as 
high  as  this  in  merit  are  the  Sleeping  Bacchante  mentioned 
above  and  a  little  work  termed  "  Tepidarium ''  (n8j.  The 
Bacchante  is  in  every  way  a  magnificent  picture.  The  draw- 
ing is  extremely  graceful.  The  colouring  is  conceived  in  a  simple 
key,  yet  the  tone  is  almost  VeDetian,  and,  above  all,  the  figure  is 
covered  with  a  smooth,  soft,  shining,  sunburnt,  real  skin  — the 
p  morbidezza,"  as  Italians  call  it,  is  complete.  In  the  "  Tepi- 
darium "we  have  a  fairer  complexion.  Mr.  Tadema  shows  that 
sunburnt  brownness  is  not  necessary  to  the  surface  texture,  but 
that  the  same  ellect  may  be  produced  with  the  whitest  skin. 
But  iu  form  this  is  not  so  pleasing  as  either  the  Model  or  the 
Bacchante.  In  finish,  however,  and  iu  knowledge,  in  delicac}r, 
and  in  the  brilliancy  and  completeness  of  the  harmonious  colour- 
ing, it  is  a  work  of  very  high  class — a  work,  in  short,  which,  so 
far,  has  not  been  excelled  by  any  of  Mr.  Tadema's  brother  Acade- 
micians. In  forming  a  just  estimate  of  the  artist's  work  from  this 
exhibition,  the  spectator  finds  himself  dazzled  by  its  elevated 
and  even  quality.  At  the  same  time  he  finds  himself  more  in- 
clined to  look  at  pictures  of  one  type  than  of  another.  He  may 
wish  for  more  of  a  high  monumental  character,  whether  historical  or 
classical.  He  cannot  deny  that,  owing  to  his  power  of  high  finish 
and  of  close  imitation  of  texture,  Mr.  Tadema  is  tempted  to  turn 
aside  from  high  art  to  mere  properties.  The  reader  who  doubts  this 
has  only  to  compare  ''  After  the  Audience  "  with  its  companion. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  at  first  sight  how,  of  two  pictures  com- 
posed of  almost  exactly  the  same  elements,  one  should  be  so  in- 
teresting, the  other  so  uninteresting. 

When  we  turn  to  Mr.  Lawson's  landscapes,  we  find  the  tendency 
of  the  artist's  mind  reversed.  The  only  pictures  in  which  the 
landscape-painter  attempts  completeness  of  detail  are  still  far 
from  being  highly  finished  works.  "The  Minister's  Garden  ;'  has 
a  somewhat  spotty  foreground,  composed  of  hollyhocks  and  bee- 
hives ;  and  the  artist  seems  to  have  taken  great  pains,  as  some  of 
the  water-colour  studies  at  the  head  of  the  staircase  show  us,  to 
make  these  details  correct.  Yet  somehow  we  feel  that,  though 
they  are  in  the  picture,  they  are  not  of  it;  and  the  eve  wanders 
off  to  the  green  middle-distance  and  the  blue  distance,  and  traces 
the  course  of  the  great  clouds  across  the  sky  without  reference  to 
the  foreground.  One  curious  picture,  unfortunately  skied,  shows 
an  almost  pre-Ratlaeflite  tendency  to  finish,  but  is  not  in  any 
other  respect — solar  as  we  can  see  it — a  pleasing  work.  Certainly 
the  sacrifice  of  elfect  to  detail  was  not  a  habit  with  Lawson,  and 
we  find  ourselves  over  and  over  again  wishing  he  had  ever  learnt 
to  draw  a  bird  Hying  or  a  cow  grazing.  Yet,  with  certain  con- 
spicuous exceptions,  his  human  figures  are  quite  up  to  the 
average  of  landscape  art;  as,  for  example,  in  the  views  of  Cheyne 
Walk,  where  we  have  even  a  portrait  of  Carlyle.  But  it 
was  not  by  suggestive  figures,  by  high  finish  of  detail,  or 
any  such  things,  that  Lawson  made  his  way  to  fame.  We 
ventured  to  insist  last  week  on  the  chief  characteristic  of  this 
painter.  His  work  must  be  judged  as  we  judge  of  poetry.  His 
pictures  are  in  no  sense  coloured  photographs.    They  arrest  atten- 


tion because  they  answer  to  some  feeling,  perhaps  hitherto  unex< 
pressed,  in  our  minds.  They  catch  a  rapidly  passing  phase  of 
beauty,  a  movement,  a  gesture  of  nature,  and  fix  it,  but  without 
killing  it.  Too  many  of  the  pictures  we  see  at  the  present  day 
show  us  nature  as  butterflies  are  shown  in  the  museum.  This 
was  what  Lawson  strove  to  avoid,  and  he  succeeded  sometimes. 
Many  of  the  pictures  hero  are  failures.  The  large  landscape  with 
two  young  girls  in  the  foreground,  and  a  somewhat  impalpable 
bird  to  the  left,  called  "  The  Voice  of  the  Cuckoo  "  (176),  is  an 
example.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  every  now  and  then  we  have  a 
success;  and  such  works  as  " The  Valley  of  Desolation  "  (168), 
''The  Cloud,  Barden  Moors"  (163),  "A  Pause  in  the  Storm, 
Sunset  "  (170),  would  form  a  new  departure  in  English  art,  if  we 
did  not  remember  that  they  are  a  further  development  of  the 
principles  which  Constable  and  Crome  had  already  laid  down,  but 
which  until  now  had  never  been  fully  carried  out.  It  is  impos- 
sible not  to  inquire  whether  Lawson's  successes  would  have  been 
more  frequent,  his  failures  rarer,  if  he  had  enjoyed  academic 
training.  Keats  was  not  the  worse  as  a  poet  for  confining  him- 
self within  laws  of  metre  and  rhythm.  But  a  soaring  genius  might 
have  been  tied  down;  and  we  can  now  only  regret  that  we  are  to 
have  no  more  from  the  hand  which  gave  us  these  "  Passing 
Showers,''  these  "  Moonlight  Memories,"  these  stretches  of  dark 
woodland,  these  moorland  hills,  and  valleys  of  golden  harvest. 


THE  THEATRES. 

T^ROM  the  chorus  of  praise  sounded  over  the  production  at  the 
JL  St.  James's  Theatre  of  Impulse  it  might  easily  have  been 
thought  that  practically  a  new  and  original  dramatist — for  the 
writer  had  previously  been  known  only  or  chiefly  as  a  collaborator 
in  adaptation — had  made  his  first  appearance  with  a  brilliant 
success.  The  piece  is  announced  as  "  A  New  Play  by  B.  C. 
Stephenson,  founded  on  La  MaUon  du  Mart.''  Little  or  nothing 
was  known  at  first,  and  naturally  enough,  of  La  Maison  du  Mari, 
and  it  was  even  hinted  in  one  criticism  that  La  Maison  du  Mari 
might  be  a  mythical  piece,  just  as  in  the  reverse  way  it  was 
hinted  some  time  ago  in  the  Times  that  Messrs.  Grove  and 
Meri vale's  play  Fon/ct-Me-Not  was  probably  of  French  origin 
because  it  was  so  neatly  constructed.  In  Impulse  an  English 
atmosphere  is  preserved  with  some  degree  of  success,  and  there- 
fore, as  it  would  seem,  the  conclusion  was  arrived  at  that  the  piece 
was  not  likely  to  owe  much  to  a  French  source.  The  assumption 
is  a  significant  comment  upon  the  knowledge  and  skill  displayed 
by  most  professed  adapters.  Apart  from  any  question  of  in- 
debtedness, the  merits  of  the  play,  to  judge  from  several  of  the 
criticisms  published  upon  it,  were  extraordinary.  It  was  not 
merely  "  a  good  play  in  a  hackneyed  and  conventional  sense  " — ■ 
whatever  that  may  mean.  It  had  rest,  it  had  fervour,  it  had  nature, 
it  stimulated  the  attention,  the  mind  never  wandered  from  its 
touching  and  true  history — in  short,  it  had  as  many  qualities  as 
were  assigned  by  the  lawyer's  clerk  iu  Dupuis  et.  Cotonet  to  Roman- 
ticism, which  he  described  as  the  starry  infinite,  the  sober,  the 
fiery,  the  full,  the  round,  the  diametrical,  and  so  on,  until 
Cotonet  stopped  him  with,  "  This  is  the  most  horrible  non- 
sense. It  makes  me  sweat  to  listen  to  you."  One  critic  who, 
like  most  of  us,  had  then  never  heard  of  La  Maison  du  Mari  ex- 
cept in  the  playbill  of  Impulse,  made  a  somewhat  odd  divergence 
to  Hey  wood's  A  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness,  in  which  he  found 
some  points  in  common  with  Impulse,  but  went  on,  after  speaking 
of  the  powerful  dramatic  interest  of  the  first  and  second  acts,  to 
make  a  perfectly  just,  if  somewhat  understated,  criticism  in  these 
words: — "But  the  plan  and  very  essence  of  the  story  made  it 
almost  inevitable  that  the  close  of  the  second  act  should  mark,  so 
to  say,  flood-point  in  that  current  of  the  story  which  the  French 
call  drame."  This,  put  into  other  words,  means  that  the  interest 
sinks  after  the  second  act ;  and  we  might  go  even  a  step  further 
than  this  assertion.  To  this  consideration,  however,  a  return  may 
presently  be  made.  For  the  present  it  may  be  interesting  to  point 
out  that  the  researches  of  one  of  our  most  studious  critics  have 
brought  to  light  the  history  of  La  Maison  du  Mari,  a  play  which 
was  produced  some  time  ago  without  success  at  a  small  Parisian 
theatre,  and  of  which  the  lines  are,  it  seems,  closely  enough  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  Stephenson.  Whether  from  any  point  of  view  it  was 
desirable  for  the  adapter  to  give  no  clue  to  the  origin  of  his  piece 
beyond  the  line  in  the  playbill,  "  founded  on  La  Maison  du  Mari," 
is  a  somewhat  wide  question  which  we  need  not  now  discuss. 
The  merits  of  the  piece,  without  reference  to  this,  and  with  regard 
to  dramatic  construction,  may  be  judged  from  a  brief  abstract  of 
its  action. 

The  first  act  shows  us  the  hall  of  Sir  Henry  Auckland's  country 
house  at  Brakespeare.  His  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Beresford,  a 
widow,  and  Mrs.  Macdonald,  whose  husband,  Colonel  Mac- 
donald,  is  away  at  the  Cape,  are  in  the  house.  Mrs. 
Macdonald  has  been  before  her  marriage  in  love  with  Victor 
de  Riel,  a  young  Frenchman,  and  has  never  been  in  love  with 
her  husband,  from  whom  she  has  not  heard  for  a  considerable 
time.  One  of  his  friends  in  the  regiment  writes,  just  when  she 
is  hoping  to  hear  from  her  husband,  to  say  that  Macdonald  is 
well,  but  too  busy  to  write  himself.  Now  here  is  the  first  piece  of 
absolute  nonsense  iu  the  construction  of  the  play.  Macdonald's  real 
reason  for  not  writing  is  that  he  has  been  wounded,  by  no  means 
dangerously,  in  the  right  arm  ;  he  is  afraid  of  his  wife  being 
alarmed  at  the  news  ;  he  makes  press  of  business  an  excuse  for  not 
writing ;  and  tb«  whole  household  at  Brakespeare  back  him  up 
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in  the  stupidest  and  most  improbable  white  lie  ever  told.  Mrs. 
Macdonald,  inclined  already  to  yield  to  the  renewed  love  protesta- 
tions of  Kiel,  finds  an  additional  excuse  for  giving  way  to  tempta- 
tion in  what  she  naturally  takes  for  her  husband's  cold  neglect, 
and,  after  a  passionate  scene  with  Kiel,  agrees  to  elope  with 
him.  He  is  to  go  by  one  route,  she  by  another,  and  she  is  to 
meet  him  in  his  rooms  at  an  inn  not  far  off.  She  goes  and  leaves 
a  letter  for  her  sister,  who  reads  it,  and  despatches  Captain 
Crichton,  an  admirer  of  her  own,  to  prevent  the  projected  mischief  if 
possible.  Macdonald,  having  caught  an  earlier  boat  than  had  seemed 
possible  to  him,  suddenly  appears.  He  suspects  something  from  the 
extremely  lame  excuses  made  for  bis  wife's  absence,  learns  from  a 
mischief-making  busybody  that  his  wife  has  left  a  note  for  Mrs. 
Beresford,  and  proceeds  actually  to  tear  the  note  by  main  force 
out  of  Mrs.  Beresford's  keeping.  Then  news  arrives  that  Sir  Henry 
Auckland  has  been  thrown  by  a  vicious  horse  and  is  dangerously 
hurt.  The  second  act  parses  in  Kiel's  rooms  at  the  Bell  Inn.  Kiel 
is  making  preparations  for  his  flight  with  Mrs.  Macdonald,  and  gives 
his  servant  orders  that  be  is  not  at  home  to  anybody  except  a  lady 
whom  he  is  expecting.  Crichton  makes  his  way  in,  and  keeps  Riel 
in  talk — much  to  Kiel's  disgust — until  the  arrival  of  a  telegram. 
This  telegram  has  been  sent  by  Crichton  in  Mrs.  Macdonald's 
name,  changing  the  place  of  meeting  to  the  railway  station.  Riel 
makes  hurried  excuses,  and  rushes  off  to  the  station ;  Mrs. 
Macdonald  enters  and  finds  Crichton,  who  presently  leaves  the 
stage  clear  for  an  interview  between  Macdonald  and  his  wife. 
Macdonald,  at  its  close,  explains  to  her  that  she  must  return  to 
his  home,  both  to  save  scandal  and  to  nurse  her  father,  but  not  to 
his  heart.  In  this  scene  there  is  a  curious  mistake,  due,  it  may  be, 
to  the  writer's  want  of  appreciation  of  exactly  what  ho  should 
retain  and  what  he  should  reject  of  the  French  original.  The 
real  point  of  the  play  is  that  Mrs.  Macdonald  is  saved  from 
what  is  technically  called  infidelity,  and  later  on  begins  a  new 
and  devoted  life  with  her  husband.  Yet  the  Colonel  in  this 
scene  declares,  with  complete  frankness,  that  he  takes  her  to  be 
Riel's  mistress,  and,  so  far  as  we  could  gather  from  the  dialogue, 
leaves  no  loophole  out  of  this  conviction  on  his  part.  The  situ- 
ation apart  from  this  is  not  a  bad  one,  although  it  may  have  no 
startling  novelty  ;  but,  once  it  is  arrived  at,  what  has  to  follow  is 
tolerably  obvious.  The  husband  loves  the  wile;  the  wife  has  been 
saved,  at  any  rate  in  the  English  play,  from  the  worst  consequences 
of  her  unsteadiness  and  folly,  and  will  in  time  learn  to  love  the 
husband.  But  it  has  seemed  necessary  to  extend  this  conclusion 
to  the  play  through  three  more  acts,  and  in  these  three  acts  some 
curiously  nonsensical  things  take  place.  Sir  Henry  Auckland  and 
his  daughters  with  Colonel  Macdonald  are  in  a  hotel  at  Paris. 
While  Mrs.  Macdonald  is  alone  in  the  room — having  previously 
had  her  sympathies  recalled  to  Riel  by  hearing  from  Crichton,  who 
calls  upon  them,  that  Riel  has  been  seriously  ill — the  Corute  de 
Prinjan  is  announced.  lie  turns  out  to  be  Riel,  whose  father's 
title  to  which  he  succeeds  has  oddly  enough  never  been  heard 
by  any  of  his  English  friends.  It  is  usually  believed  that  the 
legitimate  son  of  a  French  Comte  de  Prinjan  bears  his  father's 
name,  and  is  known  to  every  one  as  the  Vicomte  de  Prinjan, 
and  not  as  M.  de  Riel.  Supposing  the  situation  reversed,  with 
the  son  of  an  English  peer  living,  in  his  own  name,  amongst 
French  people,  who,  in  spite  of  their  intimacy  with  him,  never 
learn  his  father's  name,  it  might  be  easy  enough  for  him  to  pre- 
sent himself  after  Lis  succession  to  the  peerage  in  a  name  which 
they  would  not  recognize.  As  the  incident  stands,  it  seems  to  call 
for  some  sort  of  explanation  ;  but  it  may  certainly  be  allowed  to 
pass,  even  if  it  involves  a  mistake,  with  far  less  comment  than  the 
things  which  follow  upon  it.  In  the  first  place,  Prinjan  terrifies 
Mrs.  Macdonald  into  presenting  him  to  her  husband  in  the  guise  of 
a  friend  of  whom  the  Colonel  (who  has  never  met  Riel)  has  never 
heard  before,  by  threatening  to  draw  the  Colonel  into  a  deadly 
duel  if  she  refuses.  As  the  scene  is  represented,  she  has  to  choose 
between  introducing  the  Comte  de  Prinjan  and  running  the  risk  of 
his  carrying  out  his  braggart  threat.  There  is,  however,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  yet  a  third  course  open  to  her — to  follow  the  example 
of  Artemus  Ward's  prisoner,  to  perceive  a  door,  and  to  walk  out 
of  it,  leaving  Prinjan  to  account  for  bis  presence  as  best  he  can. 
The  curtain  falls  tamely  enough  upon  the  introduction.  In  the 
following  act  Mrs.  Beresford,  instead  of  doing  what  she  most 
certainly  would  have  done — cutting  the  knot  by  telling  Macdonald, 
who  by  this  time  is  entirely  inclined  to  forgive  his  wile,  the  whole 
story  of  Riel's  cowardly  persecution — allows  the  deception  of  the 
Colonel  to  go  on,  and,  by  telling  Crichton  to  deal  with  Riel, 
gives  rise  to  one  of  the  most  telling  scenes  in  the  play.  In  this 
act  the  curtain  falls,  again  tamely  enough,  upon  Macdonald's 
learning  by  chance  that  Prinjan  is  only  Riel  in  another  name.  In 
the  last  act,  after  complications  not  without  ingenuity,  Mrs. 
Macdonald  is  alarmed  at  being  left  alone  in  a  salon  in  one  of  the 
largest  hotels  in  Paris,  and  yet  more  alarmed  at  hearing  footsteps 
in  the  passage — not,  after  ail,  a  very  surprising  thing  to  hear  in  a 
large  hotel.  Riel  enters  by  a  balcony  window — it  never  occurs  to 
Mrs.  Macdonald  that  a  large  hotel  is  not  without  resources  fitted 
to  meet  such  a  case  any  more  than  it  occurred  to  her  to  put  the 
case  at  once  in  her  husband's  hands.  Macdonald  enters  by  another 
balcony  window — we  have  the  old  and  useful  Jicelle  of  his  over- 
hearing his  wife's  declaration  of  scorn  for  Riel  and  love  for  him — ■ 
and  all  ends  happily  except  for  Riel,  who  is  dismissed,  somewhat 
tamely,  with  hopes  for  his  reformation.  It  will  be  seen  that  in 
calling  the  last  three  acts  nonsensical  we  scarcely  went  beyond 
the  mark. 

The  piece  is  well  mounted,  and,  with  one  important  exception,  on 


the  whole  well  acted.  This  exception  is  found  in  the  part  of 
Riel,  which  Mr.  Dacre  plays  with  a  singular  want  of  distinction, 
of  skill,  and  of  resemblance  to  a  Frenchman.  It  is  too  improbable 
for  stage  purposes  that  such  a  Riel  as  this  should  establish  any 
empire  over  even  a  silly  woman.  His  bearing  and  speech  lack  in- 
terest and  grace,  and  his  attempts  at  inspiring  terror  seem  fatuous. 
Miss  Dietz,  on  the  other  hand,  plays  Mrs.  Macdonald  with  distinc- 
tion, and  with  something  more  than  intelligent  skill.  Mrs.  Gaston 
Murray  acts  as  Miss  Kilmore — a  character  introduced,  it  would 
seem,  and  written  on  good  broad  lines,  by  the  English  writer — 
with  real  humour.  Mr.  Wenman  shows  ease  and  force  as  Colonel 
Macdonald,  but  is  wanting  in  emotional  effect.  He  uses  his  voice 
on  one  deep  trombone-like  register,  and  is  monotonous  when  he 
should  be  affecting.  Mr.  Beaumont  makes  Sir  Henry  a  pleasant 
and  natural  figure  enough  ;  but  the  ring  of  his  voice  is  in  curious 
contrast  to  the  appearance  of  age  in  his  face.  The  great  merit  of 
the  acting  belongs  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal.  Mrs.  Kendal  is  as 
natural  and  attractive  as  might  have  been  expected  in  a 
part  of  comedy  touched  with  emotion.  Her  acting  is,  in  a 
word,  very  good.  Mr.  Kendal  makes  a  perhaps  less  expected  and 
equally  complete  success  as  Captain  Crichton,  a  part  of  pure  and 
true  comedy.  He  is  throughout  excellent,  even  when  he  has 
to  say  to  Riel,  "Give  up  these  senseless  projects"— words  which 
Crichton  would  never  have  uttered.  But  he  is  especially  good  in 
his  shy  courtship  of  Mrs.  Beresford,  in  his  scene  of  confused  talk  to 
keep  Riel  engaged  till  the  telegram  comes,  and  in  his  subsequent 
scene  of  serious  explanation  with  Riel.  Both  these  scenes  are 
played  in  the  truest  and  finest  spirit  of  comedy,  and  the  last  has  a 
touch  of  force  combined  with  humour  which  is  striking  enough. 
At  one  point  Crichton  loses  his  temper  for  a  moment,  and  to  a 
sneer  of  Riel's  at  his  having  learnt  a  parrot  speech  answers,  "  Parrot 
be  damned!"  and  in  a  moment  sees  that  he  must  keep  cool 
and  picks  up  his  words.  The  thing  was  done  with  complete 
naturalness  and  fidelity.  Again,  at  the  end  he  says  to  Kiel, 
always  keeping  his  temper,  "  If  you  come  back  I'll  break  every 
bone  in  your  body,  and  throw  you  out  of  window  afterwards, 
dear  boy'';  and  then,  Riel  having  left  the  room  with  a  challenge 
on  bis  lips,  goes  up  to  a  looking-glass  on  the  mantelpiece  and 
caresses  his  moustache  in  front  of  it.  The  amiable  mixture  of 
pluck,  coolness,  and  fatuity  was  given  with  admirable  skill. 
Captain  Crichfon's  catchword  "  You  are,  don't  you  know,  you 
are"  used  with  great  effect  by  Mr.  Kendal,  was  used  some  years 
ago  at  the  same  theatre  with  equal  effect  in  a  version  of  Les 
Trente  Millions  de  Gladiator,  which  met  with  no  remarkable 
favour,  by  Mr.  Charles  Warner,  who,  as  an  apothecary's  assistant, 
displayed  remarkable  comic  force. 

The  performance  at  the  Gaiety  of  The  Critic  is  a  curious  illus- 
tration of  what  we  said  of  this  play  with  reference  to  Iolanthe. 
With  very  few  exceptions  the  actors  engaged  in  it  have  no  concep- 
tion of  the  fact  which  Mr.  Gilbert  has  grasped  and  has  instilled  into 
his  company,  that  true  burlesque  should  be  played  with  the  utmost 
seriousness.  The  Critic  has  scenes  of  true  comedy  and  scenes  of 
true  burlesque.  The  Gaiety  company  buffoons  and  caracoles 
through  both  in  a  manner  which  is  calculated  to  fill  any  one  who 
has  ever  read  The  Critic,  or  any  one  who  has  the  slightest  feeling  for 
the  art  of  acting,  or  any  one  who,  unluckily  for  himself,  has  a 
smattering  of  both  qualities,  and  happens  to  be  present  at  this 
particular  performance,  with  unequalled  depression.  Mr.  Soutar, 
who  plays  the  Beefeater,  knows  what  ought  to  be  done,  and  does  it. 
Mi1.  E.  J.  Henley,  who  plays  Sir  Fretful  and  Sir  Walter,  knows  what 
ought  to  be  done,  and  gives  in  the  first  part  a  true  touch  of 
nature,  as  nature  exists  in  artificial  comedy ;  in  the  second,  a  true 
touch  of  the  burlesque  which  Sheridan  intended,  and  which  is 
mostly  swamped  by  senseless  gag  and  horseplay.  Some  lines  Mr. 
Monkhouse,  as  the  Governor,  gives  in  the  right  spirit.  For  the  rest, 
the  characters  in  the  rehearsal  scene  are  dull  buffoons ;  Puff  is  a 
heavy  Cheap  Jack ;  Sneer  has  not  a  sneer ;  Dangle  not  an  air,  a 
grace,  or  an  intelligent  word.  <;  Non  ragioniam  di  lor."  The  play- 
bill bears  an  announcement  from  Mr.  Holliugshead  referring  to 
the  history  of  the  Gaiety  Theatre  under  his  management,  and 
written,  after  his  manner,  with  a  pleasantly  cynical  wit  and 
humour.  His  last  paragraph,  regarding  the  dangers  of  fire  and 
panic,  is  worth  much  attention  ;  and  the  concluding  sentence 
contains  a  sharp  hit,  which  might  with  advantage  have  been  put 
more  seriously. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  MERV  OASIS.* 

TO  explorers  in  Central  Asia  Merv  has  hitherto  been  something 
of  the  problem  which  the  sources  of  the  Nile  have  been  to 
explorers  in  Central  Africa.  It  is  true  that  there  are  one  or  two 
men  living  who  can  boast  of  having  actually  reached  Merv  years 
ago.  But  recently,  from  one  cause  or  other,  the  most  determined 
adventurer  has  been  baffled  in  any  attempt  to  reach  the  famous 
Oasis.  And  a  Special  Correspondent,  who  succeeded  where  others 
failed,  could  not  rest  contented  with  detailing  his  adventures  in 

*  The  Merv  Oasis:  Travels  and  Adventures  East  of  tlie  Caspian  during 
the  years  1879-80-81  ;  including  Five  Months'  Hesidence  among  the  Tekkes  of 
Merv.  Bv  Jidmond  O'Donovan,  Special  Correspondent  of  the  "Daily- 
News."  "With  Portraits,  Maps,  and  Facsimiles  of  State  Documents. 
2  vols.   London :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.  1882. 
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driblets  though  the  journal  to  which  he  was  accredited,  but  very 
naturally,  put  his  correspondence  into  a  more  permanent  shape. 
Mr.  O'Donovan  seems  to  have  had  most  of  the  qualifications  on 
which  success  depends.  He  has  travelled  in  Europe  and  America. 
He  is  something  of  a  sportsman,  and  is  capable  of  enduring  ex- 
treme fatigue  on  horseback  and  of  putting  up  with  the  roughest 
accommodation  and  the  coarsest  fare.  Though  not  a  learned 
Orientalist,  he  has  been  long  enough  in  Turki  s!an  to  acquire  a 
goud  colloquial  knowledge  of  Jajatai  Turki,  and  to  dispense  with 
interpreters.  He  is  less  familiar  with  Persian,  and,  if  he  has 
caught  the  Turkish  pronunciation,  he  has  failed  in  the  translitera- 
tion of  several  well-known  Persian  words.  Doubtless  an  Akkal 
Tekke  appeared  to  say  pikambar,  when  the  correct  spelling  is 
■paighambar,  or  prophet.  Dash  for  Dasht,  a  plain,  occurs  very 
often  ;  and  takderavan,  a  travelling  litter,  should  be  takht-i-ravan  ; 
while  buoroo,  "  get  away,"  is  obviously  an  Irishism  for  ba-rau  or 
ba-ro.  So,  again,  balaliane  is  properly  Bdla-khanah.  But  the 
interest  of  these  volumes  lies  not  iu  philology  ;  and  the  literary 
merits  of  the  performance,  which  are  by  no  means  inconsiderable, 
are  soon  forgotten  in  the  admiration  excited  by  the  fertility  of 
resource,  the  resolute  contempt  of  danger,  and  the  intelligent  ob- 
servation displayed  by  the  author  during  three  years  of  varied  and 
eventful  travel.  Mr.  O'Donovan  apologizes  for  relating  his  experi- 
ences on  the  east  of  the  Caspian  and  at  Teheran  and  Meshed. 
These  are  contained  in  the  first  volume,  and,  though  dealing  with 
tribes  and  places  about  which  a  good  deal  is  already  known,  they 
make  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  second  volume,  which  is 
entirely  taken  up  with  Merv  itself — how  the  author  got  there ; 
how,  instead  of  having  his  throat  cut,  he  was  promoted  to  high 
honour ;  and  how,  with  the  consent  of  the  national  assembly,  he 
finally  was  escorted  back  again  in  safety.  There  are  other  praise- 
worthy features  about  this  book.  We  find  no  quotations  from  the 
writings  of  previous  travellers,  and  no  sneers  at  their  failures  and 
mistakes.  Political  disquisitions  arc  purposely  kept  back  ;  and,  while 
we  can  only  guess  at  the  author's  opinions  as  to  the  best  mode  of  re- 
sisting Russian  encroachment,  we  can  safely  ?ay  that  for  some  time  to 
come  these  volumes,  or  the  second  of  them,  will  be  the  text-book 
for  all  eager  disputants  about  Merv,  Sarakhs,  and  the  possibilities 
of  feeding  large  armaments  in  the  desert,  as  well  as  of  making 
railways  whether  for  strategy  or  commerce.  Readers  must  not 
be  surprised  if  the  author  repeats  phrases,  or  dwells  on  his  trials, 
or  on  what  Mr.  Squeers  called  "  visitations,"  of  which,  said  that 
philosopher,  the  world  is  "  chock  full."  The  scenery  was  often 
dreary.  The  life  was  monotonous.  The  plagues  of  Hies,  mosquitoes, 
scorpions,  dust  storms,  were  enough  to  try  the  stoutest  frame. 
The  curiosity  of  the  inhabitants  of  kibitkas  or  round  huts  of  felt, 
was  never  satisfied.  After  miserable  and  sleepless  nights,  the 
author  had  neither  rest  nor  privacy  during  the  day.  He  could 
hardly  snatch  a  moment  to  write  down  his  memoranda,  and  was 
exposed  to  a  constant  fire  of  the  most  stupid  remarks  and  the 
silliest  and  yet  most  perplexing  questions.  The  food  was  often  ; 
detestable,  though  koumiss  (mare's  milk)  and  yttourt — the  latter, 
as  we  can  testify,  a  delicious  sour  curd — were  palatable. 
Mr.  O'Donovan  had  to  make  long  marches  on  bread  baked  on 

-'a  girdle,  country  arrack  of  the  vilest  brand,  copious  draughts  of 
weak  green  tea  without  milk  or  sugar,  and  mutton  broth  almost 
uneatable  from  masses  of  green  and  over-kept  fat.  Most  Orientals 
understand  something  about  cookery,  though  apt  to  flavour 
their  dishes  too  highly  with  garlic,  cinnamon,  or  spice.  But 
these  Turcomans  make  long  fasts  and  then  gorge  themselves  to 

•repletion  on  greasy  and  repulsive  messes,  at  which  a  Hindu  or 
an  Indian  Mahommedan  of  the  lowest  caste  or  rank  would  turn 
up  his  nose. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  give  some  idea  of  Mr.  O'Donovan's  plan  of 
operations,  and  of  the  circumstances  which  compelled  him  to 
abandon  the  society  of  Russian  officers  for  that  of  Khans  and 
Mullahs.  From  Trebizond,  via  Batoum  and  Poti,  to  Baku  is  a 
well-known  route.  Of  the  latter  place  and  its  oil,  and  of  the 
astatki,  or  residuum  of  the  oil,  now  largely  used  for  fuel  on 
steamers,  there  is  a  graphic  account.  We  are  also  told  a  good  deal 
about  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Caspian,  and  about  the  bad  anchorage 
of  Chishkishlar,  now  almost  abandoned  for  the  deep  water  and 
sheltered  anchorage  of  Krasnovodsk.  The  freaks  of  the  Caspian 
are  curious.  Sometimes  a  strong  wind  carries  the  brackish  water 
for  miles  inland  on  the  eastern  shore,  and  with  it  quantities  of  fish 
of  the  carp  kind,  which,  after  supplying  the  demands  of  men, 
vultures,  and  animals,  are  trampled  to  death  byr  horses  and  riders, 
and  are  left  to  rot  in  the  sun  in  scores  and  hundreds.  Ducks, 
wild  boars,  waders,  and  sand-grouse  abounded  in  some  places, 
and  partridges  and  pheasants  in  others.  These  latter  were  often 
put  up  once  or  twice,  and  then  ridden  down  by  horsemen  and 
caught  with  the  hand.  For  some  time  matters  seemed  to  be  on  a 
satisfactory  footing,  and  Mr.  O'Donovan  was  permitted  to  accom- 
pany Cossacks  and  colonels,  to  admire  the  vigour  of  Russian  dis- 
cipline, to  hear  Russian  officers  express  a  candid  opinion  about  the 
proper  limits  of  the  Persian  Empire,  to  visit  the  outpost  of  Chatte, 
to  see  the  preparations  for  repelling  a  Turcoman  raid,  and  even  to 
indulge  hopes  of  accompanying  the  expedition  directed  against  the 
stronghold  of  Geok  Tepe.  But  somehow  Russian  commanders 
gradually  became  doubtful  of  the  expediency  of  allowing  the  sharp 
eye  of  the  Special  Correspondent  to  see,  and  his  facile  pen  to  de- 
scribe, either  the  strength  or  the  weakness  of  Muscovite  expedi- 
tions. So,  after  once  being  threatened  with  a  winter  at  Baku,  on 
the  opposite  shore,  Mr.  O'Donovan  was  given  plainly  to  understand 
that  he  must  forthwith  leave  the  camp.  From  the  commander's 
point  of  view  we  quite  discern  the  propriety  of  this  decision. 


Mr.  O'Donovan  had  every  quality  which  would  make  him  to 
military  autocrats  a  most  undesirable  companion,  and  we  can  no 
more  fancy  him  describing  the  Russian  advance  on  Geok  Tepe 
than  we  could  conceive  General  Roberts  allowing  a  Correspondent 
from  St.  Petersburg  to  describe  the  relief  of  Caudahar.  But  the 
author  was  not  to  be  deterred.  He  rode  oil'  to  Asterabad,  and, 
by  Resht  and  Enzeli,  proceeded  to  Teheran.  Thence,  fortified 
with  a  written  permission  from  the  Shah's  Minister  and  introduc- 
tions to  divers  local  magnates,  he  started  along  the  northern  pro- 
vinces of  the  Persian  Empire,  on  what,  no  doubt,  appeared  to 
every  Englishman,  Russian,  and  Persian  at  the  capital  a  very  mad 
and  hare-brained  attempt  to  reach  the  Merv  Oasis.  How  he  went, 
by  Shahrud,  Sabzwar,  and  Kuchan,  to  Meshed ;  how  he  came  in 
for  the  animating  spectacle  of  a  free  fight  between  Shias  and 
Sunnis  at  the  latter  place ;  and  how  he  had  opportunities  of  ob- 
serving the  decay,  decrepitude,  and  hopelessness  of  Persian  admin- 
istration in  almost  every  department,  is  excellently  told.  Whether 
the  Russian  authorities  were  aware  that  a  Special  Correspondent 
was  hovering,  as  it  were,  on  their  flanks  is  not  quite  clear ;  but 
Mr.  O'Donovan  traversed  the  territory  of  the  Khan  of  Derguez  ; 
visited  its  capital,  Mohaiumedabad  ;  and,  passing  along  the  Atak 
or  outlying  district  on  the  edge  of  the  plain  that  stretches  away  to 
Khiva,  actually  got  a  distant  view  of  Geok  Tepe  at  the  very 
moment  of  the  Russian  attack.  It  was  about  this  time  that  he 
met  Colonel  Stewart,  and  failed  to  penetrate  his  clever  disguise  of 
an  Armenian  trader. 

After  this  point  begins  the  main  interest  of  the  ride  to 
Merv.  Getting  rid  of  an  intrusive  Russian  agent,  who  was 
giving  orders  as  if  the  whole  country  belonged  to  him,  and 
eluding  the  vigilance  of  Khans,  Cossacks,  and  raiders,  Mr. 
O'Donovan  rode  straight  across  the  desert  and  scarcely  drew 
the  rein  till  he  saw  the  mists  rising  over  the  huts  of  Merv. 
This  bold  course,  though  it  might  have  ended  fatally,  was  crowned 
with  success.  The  author  very  wisely  appeared  in  his  ordinary 
riding-dress,  and  made  no  attempt  to  pass  himself  off  as  an 
Oriental ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  ran  a  very  serious  risk. 
However,  when  he  had  lived  over  the  first  day  without  being 
cut  down  as  a  Russian  spy  in  disguise,  his  nationality  was 
established  by  the  asseverations  of  a  Kurd  servant,  appeals  to  the 
British  Agent  at  Meshed,  the  partial  interposition  of  Tokme  Sirdar 
the  leader  of  the  Akhal  Tekkes,  and  one  or  two  other  fortunate 
coincidences.  And  when  the  entire  population  had  spent  hours 
and  days  iu  scanning  the  obtrusive  foreigner  from  head  to  foot, 
seeing  him  wash  his  hands  and  comb  his  hair,  asking  strings  of 
questions,  and  propounding  absurd  arguments  about  his  country  and 
birth,  the  popular  feeling  took  a  favourable  turn,  and  it  was  the 
settled  belief  that  this  mysterious  stranger  was  an  Englishman  backed 
by  the  whole  wealth  and  forces  of  the  only  Power  thought  capable 
of  putting  a  check  on  Russian  aggrandizement.  It  turned  out,  or 
rather  it  was  remembered,  that  Kadjar  Khan,  then  de  facto  ruler 
of  Merv,  had  no  hereditary  right  to  that  position.  After  some 
discussion  he  was  deposed,  and  two  hereditary  Khans,  Aman  Niaz 
and  Baba  Khan,  were  invested  with  power,  Mr.  O'Donovan  himself 
being  associated  with  them  as  member  of  one  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary triumvirates  ever  recorded  in  history.  He  did  his  best  to 
explain  that  he  represented,  not  the  British  Government  but  only 
the  British  public,  and  that  an  administration  living  by  raids  and 
robberies  was  not  a  thing  on  which  any  Englishman  could  look 
with  favour.  We  question,  however,  whether  the  inhabitants  of 
jMerv  were  capable  of  drawing  Mr.  Gladstone's  subtle  and  touching 
distinctions  between  an  ayente  in  the  Italian  and  an  agent  in  the 
English  sense  of  the  term  ;  but  anyhow,  Mr.  O'Donovan  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  majlis,  or  General  Council  of  the  nation.  The 
remainder  of  an  eventful  day  was  given  up  to  games  and  feasting ; 
presents  were  exchanged  between  the  members  of  the  triumvirate  ; 
immense  quantities  of  arrack,  green  tea,  fat  mutton,  and  greasy 
soup  were  consumed  ;  it  was  conceded  that  caravans  ought,  in 
theory  at  least,  no  longer  to  be  plundered,  and  that  inland  Customs 
should  be  levied  on  a  new  and  improved  tariff.  An  unlucky 
Russian  prisoner  named  Kidaieff  was  eventually  released  at  the 
earnest  intercession  of  the  author,  who,  we  are  bound  to  say,  under 
the  most  trying  and  exceptional  circumstances,  seems  to  have  exhi- 
bited skill,  candour,  honesty  of  purpose,  sound  judgment,  and 
courage.  Naturally,  this  unexpected  elevation  was  not  without  its 
perplexities.  The  Mervlis — for  so  the  inhabitants  are  termed — 
wanted  to  hoist  the  union  jack.  The  Turcoman  horses  were  to  be 
branded  with  V.R.  and  the  English  crown.  The  belief  in  English 
prestige  and  invincibility  rose  to  an  incredible  pitch.  Mr.  O'Donovan, 
though  never  allowed  an  hour's  privacy  and  still  jealously  watched 
as  a  very  precious  hostage  and  as  a  pillar  of  the  State,  was  allowed 
to  visit  the  country  houses  of  his  colleagues,  rode  freely  about  the 
country,  and  had  good  opportunities  of  fudging  of  its  capacities 
and  resources.  It.  must  be  admitted  that  Merv  is  not  quite  the 
miserable  station  in  the  desert  which  it  has  been  described  from 
hearsay.  A  good-sized  area  is  watered  by  two  large  canals  and  by 
innumerable  cuts  and  trenches.  Fields  of  corn  and  of  the  castor-oil 
plant  were  succeeded  by  vineyards  and  gardens  of  apricots  and 
peaches.  There  were  rich  crops  of  clover  and  barley,  and  several 
varieties  of  the  grape.  In  many  of  the  villages  oil-mills  were  at 
work,  and  a  bazaar  held  once  a  week  at  the  old  fort  of  Kurshid 
Khan  was  thronged  by  6,000  or  8,000  traders.  Most  of  them  were 
residents ;  but  men  came  from  Khiva  and  Bokhara,  and  occasion- 
ally from  Meshed.  The  chief  articles  of  sale  and  consumption 
were  corn  and  fruits,  cheese  and  curds,  meat,  game  of  various 
kinds,  from  the  hare  and  the  partridge  to  the  antelope  and  the 
wild  ass,  tobacco  and  snuff,  and  coarse  silk,  cotton,  Russian  calico, 
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and  Chinese  ware.  Russian  rifles  and  Russian  leather  were  also 
to  be  had.  But  the  commonest  provisions  were  "  horribly  dear  " ; 
tea  at  eight  shillings  a  pound,  sugar  at  one  shilling  and  eightpence, 
and  horses  at  not  less  than  30/.  a  piece,  or  sometimes  double  that 
amount.  Prompt  and  summary  justice  was  administered  to 
offenders  on  these  occasions.  Young  men  who  refused  to  give  the 
customary  lour  days'  labour  at  the  fortifications  were  pi'.loried  in 
the  hot  sun  without  any  covering  to  their  heads  ;  thieves  were  tied 
to  a  stake  ;  and  though  in  the  Merv  constitution  public  measures 
are  discussed  and  decided  in  a  general  assembly,  the  power  of 
the  Khan  as  an  executive  ollicer  seems  to  be  supreme  and  despotic. 
Sometimes  the  stick  was  used  freely,  and  at  intervals  the  chiefs 
and  their  followers  indulged  in  a  mock  raid  to  keep  their  hands  in, 
by  way  of  practice  ;  shots  were  taken  at  any  object,  and  horsemen 
charged  in  joke  on  unsuspecting  villagers  with  their  goods  and 
asses,  and  sent  them  flying  in  all  directions.  It  is  fair  to  state, 
however,  that,  barring  these  forays,  sham  and  real,  which  are  looked 
on  as  legitimate  modes  of  livelihood,  the  Mervli  are  not  given  to 
cruelty,  except  perhaps  in  the  treatment  of  their  captives.  They 
are  covetous  and  greedy,  but  show  a  good  deal  of  humour,  and 
they  appear  to  have  been  really  in  earnest  and  to  have  acted  in 
good  faith  when  they  accepted  Mr.  O'Donovan  as  the  representa- 
tive of  "  British  Interests  "  and  olfered  allegiance  to  the  British 
Crown. 

Though  the  author  found  it  difficult  to  escape  unfriendly 
criticism  when  his  companions  said  their  prayers  and  visited 
shrines,  and  though  he  was  pressed  to  become  a  Mahoinmedan, 
he  could  not  remain  lor  ever  at  Merv.  It  was  necessary  to  find 
some  decent  pretext  for  getting  away  before  the  news  arrived  of 
the  evacuation  of  Kandahar,  and  this,  after  considerable  delay, 
was  effected  through  our  Minister  at  Teheran,  who  summoned  the 
author  to  Persia  in  order,  as  he  put  it,  to  supply  the  English 
Government  with  the  results  of  his  novel  experience.  AVith  a 
diplomacy  which  we  cannot  condemn,  Mr.  O'Donovan  invented  a 
meeting  of  ambassadors  of  the  different  European  States  as  con- 
vened at  Meshed  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  on  the  new  frontier. 
It  should  he  mentioned  that  an  offer  of  the  Shah*s  Ministers 
to  take  Merv  under  Persian  protection  had  been  prudently  de- 
clined. After  repeated  excuses,  expostulations,  delays,  and 
objections,  this  resolute  Englishman  was  escorted  back  to 
Meshed  in  July  and  August  1 881.  His  route  over  cultivated 
land,  stony  plains,  and  mountain  passes  brought  him  at  one 
time  in  sight  of  Sarakhs  on  the  horizon,  and  he  estimates  the 
height  of  the  mountain  pass  or  boundary  of  Persian  territory 
called  Tandarra — we  suspect  it  might  be  Tang-i-darra— at  only 
three  thousand  feet.  Once  at  Meshed,  it  was  easy  to  send 
back  the  remnant  of  his  escort  to  Merv,  with  the  explanation 
that  the  imaginary  meeting  of  the  ambassadors  had  been 
altered  from  Meshed  to  Teheran.  By  this  time  fatigue,  ex- 
citement, and  anxiety  had  told  upon  the  author,  and  he  was 
prostrated  by  fever ;  hut,  with  care  and  attention,  he  was  enabled 
to  return  to  Europe  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

There  is  an  immense  deal  in  these  two  volumes  on  which  we  can 
barely  touch.  The  anecdotes  of  Eastern  craft,  ignorance,  and  cre- 
dulity are  always  amusing.  The  descriptions  of  life  and  manners 
are  graphic  ;  and  Mr.  O'Donovan  has  a  good  eye  for  the  colours — 
ochre,  yellow,  and  red — of  the  landscape,  as  well  as  for  the 
costumes  of  the  raider  and  the  merchant.  His  descriptions  of 
ruined  forts,  mosques,  tombs,  and  buildings  of  which  the  origin 
and  use  have  perished,  agreeably  diversify  his  remarks  on  men. 
We  have  refrained  from  introducing  political  matter  into  the 
review  of  a  book  from  which  the  author  purposely  excludes  con- 
troversial politics.  We  cannot  think  that  Merv,  with  its  water- 
supply  and  its  fields  of  clover  and  barley,  would  ever  support  half 
a  million  of  inhabitants,  as  we  have  heard  it  gravely  stated.  But 
it  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  Russian  emissaries  will 
ever  rest  contented  till  they  have  followed  in  the  steps  of  this 
adventurous  Englishman.  If  his  pages  excite  emulation  in  the 
breasts  of  commanders  of  Cossacks,  they  also  indicate  how,  by  a 
little  plain  speaking  on  the  part  of  our  Foreign  Minister  and  by 
the  judicious  encouragement  of  independent  Khans,  that  restless 
spirit  might,  for  a  time  at  least,  be  checked. 


THE  FAMILY  OF  GEORGE  III.* 

MR.  PERCY  FITZGERALD  has  used  such  extreme  frank- 
ness in  enlightening  the  world  as  to  his  own  theory  and 
practice  of  book-making  that  the  critic,  though  scarcely  conciliated, 
may  be  said  to  be  in  part  disarmed.  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  ideal  of 
books,  and  his  view  of  the  motives  and  rules  of  action  which 
should  guide  the  writer  of  books,  lie  on  such  a  different  plane  from 
those  of  any  critic  who  has  even  decent  pretensions  to  the  name, 
that  he  cannot  very  well  direct  his  artillery  at  them.  Neverthe- 
less there  are  certain  general  rules  to  which  any  book,  merely  as 
a  book,  is  bound  to  conform,  and  it  is  possible  to  try  The  Itoyal 
Dukes  and  Princesses  of  the  Family  of  George  III.  by  these.  The 
very  title  might  be  made  the  subject  of  a  sermon.  We  may  let 
"Princesses"  alone,  for,  whatever  maybe  the  strict  historical  con- 
gruity  of  that  description  of  the  daughters  of  a  king,  it  has  at 
least  the  defence  of  considerable  length  of  usage.  But  the  intro- 
duction of  "  Royal  Duke  "  (we  feel  almost  inclined  to  write  it 
"  royalduke ")  as  a  new  class  name  for  a  king's  sons  is  a  most 
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curious  and  startling  innovation.  It  is  certainly  true  that  the 
brothers  and  sons  of  George  III.  were  sooner  or  later  dukes,  and 
that  by  the  loose  usage  of  the  last  century  or  two  they  might 
then  be  called  Royal  Dukes.  But  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  own  showing 
the  rank  of  Duke  was  not  conferred,  on  some  of  them  at  least,  until 
comparatively  late  in  life.  Yet  from  his  title  it  would  naturally 
be  supposed  that  the  proper  description  of  a  birth  in  the  Royal 

family  would  be  "On  the   th  Her  Majesty  (or  her  Royal 

Highness  So-and-so)  of  a  royalduke."  Such  a" title  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  anything  but  an  evidence  of,  to  say  the  least,  an  exr 
treuiely  slovenly  habit  of  mind. 

We  should  be  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  body  of  the  book 
removes  the  impression  which  the  title  has  created.  But  that  is 
unfortunately  impossible.  In  the  first  place,  the  system  of  com- 
position is,  to  put  it  mildly,  peculiar.  The  greater  part  of  Mr. 
Fitzgerald's  volumes  consists  of  simple  extracts  from  other  books, 
quite  honestly  marked  with  inverted  commas,  but  seldom  authen- 
ticated by  a  proper  reference  to  chapter  and  verse.  We  hardly 
remember  an  instance  of  such  a  singular  mosaic  of  snippings 
and  cuttings.  Not  merely  the  Harcourt  Papers  (which  are  not 
generally  known),  and  some  unpublished  letters  in  the  Eritish 

j  Museum  which  are  hardly  known  at  all,  but  huge  cantles  of  Mme. 

;  D'Arblay,  Wraxall,  Greville,  Miss  Knight,  Mrs.  Trench,  Horace 
Walpole,  and  all  the  best  known  memoirs  of  the  last  half  of  the  last 
century  and  the  early  part  of  this,  are  "  imbedded  and  injellied  " 
by  Mr.  Fitzgerald  in  this  resurrection-pie  of  his.  It  has  beea 
said  that  this  is  done  with  perlect  honesty  and  without  the 
least  savour  of  plagiarism,  but  surely  Mr.  Fitzgerald  had  better 
have  called  his  book  at  once  an  anthology,  and  saved  himself  the 
trouble  (which  to  some  people  would  have  been  greater  and  more 
irksome  than  that  of  writing  an  original  book)  of  cobbling  and 

;  tacking  together  these  shreds  and  patches.  In  close  connexion 
with,  and  almost  as  a  necessary  consequence  of,  this  strange 
system  of  composition  is  a  deficiency  of  method  which  surpasses 
experience  and  almost  transcends  belief.  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  course 
of  narrative  appears  to  have  been  determined  solely  by  the  chancs- 
of  one  book  or  another  being  handiest  for  the  scissors.  In  the 
first  volume,  especially,  the  bewildered  reader  dodges  about  among 
Princesses  and  Royal  Dukes  till  he  feels  as  if  these  august  personages 
were  playing  Blind  Man's  Buff  with  him,  he  being  chosen  Blind 
Man  en  permanence.  The  account  of  the  Princess  Amelia  begins 
with  a  description  of  her  last  illness,  and  while  Book  the  First 
and  Book  the  Third  deal  (as  far  as  they  deal  with  anything  in  par- 
ticular) with  the  King's  daughters,  there  is  sandwiched  between 
them  in  the  strangest  fashion  Book  the  Second,  which  deals  with 
his  sisters  and  brothers.  The  Royal  Dukes  in  the  second  volume 
(more  fortunate  than  their  sisters,  their  cousins,  and  their 
aunts)  enjoy  something  like  individual  treatment.   But  even  here 

j  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  incurable  want  of  method  displays  itself  by  the 
singular  proceeding  of  taking  the  Duke  of  Sussex  before  the  Duke 
of  York.  A  book  thus  devoid  of  anything  like  plan  in  its  main 
parts,  and  with  the  parts  of  those  parts  still  more  inextricably 
huddled  and  tangled,  recalls  vividly  certain  denunciations  of  a 
deceased  friend  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald's.  If  ever  the  materials  of  a 
history  were  "  flung  down  in  one  waste  howling  heap  "  for  the 
reader  to  sort  and  make  the  best  of,  the  materials  of  this  book 
have  had  that  fate. 

These  are  heavy  charges  enough  in  all  conscience,  but  we 
have  not  nearly  done  with  Mr.  Fitzgerald.  We  could  without 
much  difficulty  have  forgiven  him  his  cuttings  from  writers 
who  are  interesting  enough  in  themselves.     We  could  with 

I  less  ease  have  pardoned,  after  sufficient  castigation,  his  desulr 
toriness  and  lack  of  method.  But  what  is  unpardonable — what 
amounts  to  something  very  like  an  insult  to  the  public — is  the 
astonishing  slovenliness  of  his  style,  and  the  yet  more  astonish- 

|  ing  inaccuracy  of  statements  whicb,  not  being  guarded  by  in- 

j  verted  commas,  must  be  taken  to  be  his.  Of  the  latter  the  fol- 
lowing may  serve  for  examples.  "In  1799,"  he  tells  us,  "he  [the 
Duke  of  York]  again  took  the  field  in  the  unlucky  and  disastrous 
Walcheren  expedition."  The  literal  and  not  merely  the  metaphorical 
schoolboy  ought  to  know  that  the  Walcheren  expedition  took  place 
in  1809,  not  1799,  and  that  the  Duke  of  York  did  not  take  the  field 

I  in  it  at  all.  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  of  course,  means  the  expedition  to  the 
fielder.  He  informs  us  that  "  Berryer,  the  great  advocate,"  in  his 
"  Souvenirs,  which  stretch  from  1774  to  1838,  was  concerned  in 
this  unfortunate  transaction,  and  recalled  some  of  the  incidents." 
The  unfortunate  transaction  is  the  affair  of  the  Princes'  bonds 
negotiated  in  Paris  in  1790.  No  ordinary  reader  from  this  sentence 
could  fail  to  infer  that  Berryer  "  remembered  "  things  that  hap- 
pened in  1774,  and  that  he  had  something  to  do  with  the  actual 
proceedings  of  1790.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Berryer  was  born  in 
that  very  year.  This,  however,  is  probably  not  so  much  a  blunder 
in  fact  as  one  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  habitual  carelessnesses  of  style. 
The  same  charitable  excuse  cannot  be  made  for  his  repeated  de- 
scription of  the  Duchess  of  York  as  "  the  great  Frederick's  " 
daughter,  and  his  quotation  of  what  "  the  great  Frederick  "  said 
to  her  on  her  marriage.  For  we  certainly  should  have  thought 
it  sufficiently  notorious  that  "  the  great  Frederick  "  had  no  chil- 
dren, and  that  he  died  before  1791.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  of 
course,  the  Duchess  was  the  daughter  of  his  successor,  Frederick 
William  II.  The  statement  that  "  the  nomination  of  the  Bishop 
of  Gibraltar  rests  alternately  with  the  Kings  of  England  and 
Prussia  "  is  a  highly  characteristic  example,  not  merely  of  ignorance, 
but  of  thoughtlessness.  The  alternate  nomination  of  the  Bishop 
of  Jerusalem,  however  anomalous  and  inconvenient  ecclesiastically, 
is  politically  intelligible.  But  a  moment's  thought  might,  one  would 
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have  supposed,  have  shown  the  most  ignorant  man  that  a  foreign 
prince  wa9  not  very  likely  to  be  allowed  to  nominate  to  a  position 
in  the  most  exclusively  and  purely  military  dependency  of  Great 
Britain.  On  one  page  we  read  that  the  Duke  of  Kent  was  born  in 
1767.  We  turn  the  next,  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald  informs  us  that  he 
was  eighteen  in  1788.  The  author  tells  us  that  "  Mr.  Vernon,  Lord 
Harcourt's  brother,"  became  "  Archbishop  of  Canterbury."  We 
should  have  thought  that  Archbishop  Vernon  Harcourt's  tenure 
of  the  Archbishopric  of  York,  as  almost  the  last  instance  of  pre- 
latical  magnificence  in  England,  might  have  been  known  to 
any  one  who  meddled  with  the  history  of  the  time.  But  the 
climax  of  inaccuracy,  or  muddle,  or  clumsiness  of  style,  is  reached 
in  the  following  passage: — 

There  was  a  signal  difference,  however,  between  the  behaviour  of  the  two 
brothers.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  and  his  wife  openly  set  up  against,  the 
Court,  and,  as  it  were,  defied  his  majesty.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Duchess 
of  Gloucester  showed  more  amiability  and  tact.  So  angry  was  the  king, 
that  in  February,  1772,  he  sent  a  message  to  the  Houses,  introducing  the 
■well-known  Royal  Marriage  Act,  which  indeed  seemed  to  he  called  for  by 
the  number  of  clandestine  marriages  with  subjects  in  which  the  numerous 
branches  of  the  family  were  to  indulge  themselves.  Of  these,  within  a 
very  few  years,  no  less  than  six  were  believed  to  have  taken  place-  viz. 
that  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  Sussex  with  Lady  Augusta 
Murray,  those  of  the  Dukes  of  Gloucester  and  Cumberland,  and  the  two 
princesses,  daughters  of  the  king,  who  it  is  almost  established  were  secretly 
married. 

Here,  if  words  mean  anything,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  asserts  that  the 
clandestine  marriages  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  Sussex, 
and  the  two  Princesses  took  place  before  1772.  It  is  sufficient  to 
remind  the  reader  that  in  that  year  the  eldest  of  the  four  was 
eleven  years  old.  Of  course  Mr.  Fitzgerald  knows  this,  but  that 
does  not  matter. 

Of  his  style,  pure  and  simple,  the  following  handful  of  gems 
will  suffice  : — "  That  six  such  young  and  unattractive  women  (with 
the  exception  of  the  Princess  Royal)  have  been  studiously  kept  till 
they  had  grown  elderly  without  any  attempt  at  arranging  mar- 
riages for  them  was  extraordinary."  "There  were  heroic  Dukes 
of  Brunswick,  whnse  careers  were  chivalrous,  with  whom  many 
have  been  become  acquainted  through  the  aid  of  Mr.  Millais'  well- 
known  picture  of  'The  Black  Brunswicker.' "  "Knowing  the 
despotic  character  of  the  King,  who  exercised  a  family  authority 
that  was  quite  German,  as  well  as  a  despotism  that  could  make 
itself  felt  by  social  penalties  of  the  most  despotic  nature."'  "During 
the  progress  of  the  picture,  he  alike  discoursed  in  a  very  natural 
way  on  many  topics."  "  This  curious  contribution  to  literature, 
and  so  intimately  connected  with  Her  Majesty,  is  not  now  to  be 
procured."  Finally,  a  small  instance  nearly  as  characteristic  of 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  as  the  Gibraltar  matter  may  close  the  list: — "It 
is  remarkable  that  when  a  tutor  was  being  selected  for  him  at 
Oxford,  the  first  choice  made  was  the  present  Cardinal  Newman. 
He  was,  however,  found  to  be  two  years  over  the  pre- 
scribed age."  He  adds  in  a  note,  "  This  story  is  told  in 
Canon  Mozley's  lately  published  Recollections."  The  blunder 
about  "  Canon  "  Mozley  is  symptomatic  in  itself.  But  the  blunder  of 
"  two  years  over  "  for  "  two  years  under  "  is  still  more  so.  Intrin- 
sically, of  course,  it  is  absolutely  trivial.  But  a  man  who  had 
or  used  the  most  rudimentary  powers  of  reflection  might  have 
been  expected  to  say  to  himself,  "  It  is  odd  that  a  man,  unless  in 
his  dotage,  should  be  rejected  for  a  tutorship  for  being  too  old — 
it  surely  must  be  too  young  " ;  and  then  he  would  have  looked 
again  to  make  sure,  and  would  have  set  himself  right.  Besides 
the  point  of  the  anecdote,  the  words,  "  Get  away,  you  boy,  I 
don't  want  you,"  must  have  tempted  reflection.  But  this  is 
evidently  not  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  way  of  proceeding.  Collect  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  matter  to  make  two  volumes,  pitchfork  it 
into  them  without  arrangement,  verification,  or  even  decent  revi- 
sion of  the  text — that  is  his  simple  rule. 

It  is  fair  (though  perhaps  not  strictly  necessary)  to  say  that 
Mr.  Fitzgerald's  volumes  are  by  no  means  unamusing.  It  would  be 
very  odd  if  they  had  been,  considering  the  materials  of  which, 
at  least  in  great  part,  they  are  composed.  Of  those  materials, 
moreover,  the  Ilarcourt  Papers,  at  least,  are  sure  to  be  new  to 
nearly  all  readers,  and  there  is  much  in  them  that  is  both  amusing 
and  interesting,  such  as  the  clumsy  jokes  of  the  good  King,  Queen 
Charlotte's  unceasing  economy,  and  the  lively  letters  of  the 
Princesses,  who  seem  to  have  been  always  hungry.  One  of  them 
describes  with  immense  relish  a  "sandwidge"  which  she  ate 
before  breakfast,  and  on  another  occasion  there  is  a  pathetic 
account  of  a  cake  which  was  put  in  the  carriage,  and  at  the  very 
moment  when  their  Royal  Highnesses  were  going  to  attack  it 
was  pronounced  sacred  to  "  Mama."  Princess  Elizabeth^  letter 
on  this  last  occasion  is  so  touching  that  it  really  must  be 
given : — 

TO  LADY  IIARCOURT. 

Windsor,  October  3rd,  1792. 

....  An}'thing  so  disgusting  as  the  breakfast  at  Woodgate's  inn,  on 
the  way  from  Weymouth,  1  thank  God  1  never  saw  before,  and  never  wish 
to  see  again — bad"  butter,  Tea,  Coffee,  bread,  etc. ;  nothing  to  touch  but 
boil'd  eggs,  which  were  so  hard  that  I  could  not  eat  them.  So  I  returned 
to  the  carriage  just  as  I  got  out,  starved.  However,  having  wisely  fol- 
lowed Sir  Francis  Wronghead's  ways,  &  had  a  large  Plumb  Cake  put  up 
as  Stowage  for  the  Stomach,  I  rejoiced  much  at  the  thought  of  seizing  this 
when  I  got  back  to  the  Coach  ;  but  the  moment  1  had  prepared  myself 
in  Battle  array,  with  a  knife  in  my  hand  to  begin  the  massacre,  they 
told  me  it  was  for  Mama,  so  my  knife  returned  innocent  to  my  Pocket. 

As  I  was  not  allow'd  to  eat,  I  determined,  like  a  true  woman,  to  talk. 
Lord  Harcourt  &  you  served  as  our  constant  topick ;  &  we  all  agreed 
how  sorry  we  were  to  have  quitted  you.  When  the  conversation  runs  on 
the  subject  of  those  one  truly  loves,  all  unpleasant  remembrances  are  at 


an  end  ;  so  I  forgot  my  hunger,  &  you  served  me  as  a  Breakfast.  I 
was  then,  you  perceive,  satisfied,  &  got  through  Salisbury,  Andover,  & 
Overton  vastly  well,  &  very  much  contented  to  get  to  Hartford  Bridge, 
where  our  diner  quite  made  up  for  our  Breakfast ;  for  I  never  eat  a 
better  anywhere.  The  Bottle  went  round  as  on  board  our  dear  Juno;  & 
the  first  toast  was  to  all  our  friends  we  had  quitted,  and  then  to  the 
Juno  ;  so  that  none  were  forgot:  in  short,  our  journey  went  off  as  well  as 
possible,  &  we  arrived  here  at  a  quarter  after  six.  But  you  may  tell  my 
good  friend,  Lord  Harcourt,  that  we  have  not  left  the  noise  of  Wind  at 
Weymouth,  for  it  has  been  louder  here  than  I  can  express.  However,  I 
rely  upon  your  dutiful  Affection  as  a  Wife,  to  tell  his  Lordship  this  with 
all  proper  precaution,  for  fear  that  it  might  hurt  him  to  think  that  I  did 
not  find  Windsor  Paradise.  The  evening  of  our  arrival  a  good  Dish  of 
Coffee  set  us  up  ;  and  we  were  able  to  have  the  Cardigans,  Harringtons,  & 
Lord  Cathcart,  and  set  down,  come  a  I  'ordinaire,  to  Cards.  Pss  Royal  (God 
bless  her)  went  to  Bed,  though  she  slept  the  best  part  of  the  time  in  the 
Coach,  so  did  my  younger  Sisters  ;  but  Augusta  and  me,  the  two  Irons  of 
the  Family,  had  each  our  party.  .  .  .  Mama  has  ordered  my  younger 
Sisters  to  stay  at  home  to-day,  they  cough  so  ;  but  otherwise  every  body  is 
well.  We  began  going  to  Chaple  this  morning  ;  it  must  be  wholesome,  it 
is  so  disagreeable.  However,  this  is  a  life  of  trials,  God  knows  it  is,  so  I 
hope  to  be  rewarded  in  the  next.    By-the-bye,  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that 

I  had  the  unspeakable  satisfaction  of  seeing  Her  Grace  of  B  n,  The 

Grace  that  invited  you  to  visit  her  when  you  began  your  journey.  She 
was  driving  her  sisters  in  the  open  chaise  ;  &  made  me  one  of  those  be- 
witching Curtsis  that  have  so  often  attracted  the  notice  of  your  Lord.  Her 
leg  we  saw  at  the  back  of  her  Phaeton  ;  &  I  immediately  rejoiced  at  having 
met  Her,  knowing  what  pleasure  it  would  give  Ld  Harcourt,  who  I  am 
always  happy  to  please.  .  .  . 

Your  Affectionate, 

Eliza. 

This  extract  being  likely  to  leave  the  reader  in  better  charity 
with  Mr.  Fitzgerald  than  anything  that  we  could  say  about 
his  book,  we  shall  allow  it  to  conclude  this  review,  with  a 
simple  expression  of  amazement  that  a  man  who  evidently  has  a 
real  interest  both  in  history  and  literature,  and  who  has  expressly 
informed  the  world  that  writing  is  not  in  the  least  a  necessary 
breadwinner  with  him,  can  bring  himself  to  put  forth  such  a 
production. 


GEIKIE'S  TEXT-BOOK  OF  GEOLCGY.* 

THE  Text-Book  of  Geology  for  which  we  have  to  thank  the 
lately  appointed  Director-General  of  the  Geological  Survey 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  entitles  the  author  to  the  foremost 
place  in  the  literature  of  the  science  of  which  his  past  and  present 
functions  towards  the  public  constitute  him  in  a  sense  the  official 
head.  For  width  of  conception  and  grasp  of  subject,  as  well  as  for 
scientific  truth  and  exactitude  of  detail,  nothing  has  been  seen  like 
it  since  the  classic  series  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell's  compilations,  and 
it  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  recent  equivalent  of  that  dis- 
tinguished writer's  survey  of  all  that  is  known  of  the  past 
and  present  of  our  earth.  Expanded  in  great  measure  from  the 
article  on  Geology  in  the  new  Encyclopcedia  Britannica,  the 
book  seeks  to  give  the  student  a  firm  grasp  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  science,  at  the  same  time  that  it  renders  him  familiar 
with  the  special  facts  in  every  department  of  knowledge  which 
recent  research  has  brought  together,  of  which  facts  he  is 
enabled  in  turn  to  see  the  bearing  upon  the  primary  and  per- 
vading laws  of  the  science  itself.  Meeting  the  charge  of  a 
certain  degree  of  insularity  inherent  in  the  scientific  method  of 
Great  Britain,  the  author  has  sought  to  widen  the  vision  of  the 
student  by  introducing  him  to  types  and  illustrations  other  than 
those  to  be  drawn  from  one  limited  group  of  islands.  Compara- 
tively few  of  us,  he  acknowledges,  have  any  adequate  conception 
of  the  simplicity  and  grandeur  of  the  examples  by  which  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  science  have  been  enforced  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  Whilst  conscious,  then,  that  in  a  text-book  for  use  in 
Britain  the  illustrations  must  obviously  be  in  the  first  place  British 
— a  truth  being  much  more  vividly  enforced  by  an  example  in  nature 
near  at  hand  than  by  one  brought  from  a  distance — Dr.  Geikie's 
pages  will  amply  attest  the  pains  he  has  been  at  to  make  his  survey 
co-extensive  with  nature  herself,  and  to  lay  under  contribution  the 
labours  of  fellow-workers  in  the  same  field,  both  across  the  Atlantic 
and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Including  in  the  domain  of 
geology  whatever  extends  our  knowledge  of  the  former  condition 
of  the  earth,  he  is  prepared  to  admit  every  ray  of  light  that  has 
been  shed  by  the  sister  sciences — astronomy,  physics,  and 
chemistry — upon  the  earlier  stages  of  the  world's  growth.  What 
has  been  achieved  by  the  telescope,  the  spectroscope,  and  the 
chemical  laboratory  will  be  brought  in  to  elucidate  as  well  the 
structure  and  history  of  our  planet  as  its  relations  to  the  solar 
system  at  large. 

The  first  of  the  six  books  into  which  Dr.  Geikie's  work  is 
divided  treats  accordingly  of  the  cosmical  aspects  of  geology. 
Recent  science  tends  to  give  probability  to  the  conception  first 
outlined  by  Kant,  that  not  in  our  own  solar  system  alone, 
but  throughout  space,  there  has  been  a  common  plan  of  evo- 
lution, the  matter  which  takes  the  form  of  nebulae,  stars, 
and  planets  being  substantially  the  same  as  that  with  which 
we  are  familiar.  And  not  only  in  its  substance  does  our 
planet  own  identity  with  bodies  so  remote  and  so  varyin"-  in 
aspect,  but  in  its  motions  and  in  its  geological  formation  it  has 
been  from  the  first  subject  to  their  influence.  It  is  in  consequence 
of  its  angular  momentum  at  its  original  separation  that  the 
earth  rotates  upon  its  axis,  the  rate  of  rotation  having  been 

*  Text  Book  of  Geology.  By  Archibald  Geikie,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Director- 
General  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  &c.  With 
Illustrations.    London  :  Macuiillan  &  Co.  1882. 
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originally  far  more  rapid  than  it  now  is.  Under  this  influence  our 
globe  assumed  its  spheroidal  form,  and  to  it  are  largely  due  the 
currents  of  air  and  water  which  make  up  the  varying  climates  of 
the  earth.  The  limits  of  change  in  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic, 
as  well  as  in  the  stability  of  the  earth's  axis,  are  touched  upon 
in  our  author's  necessarily  brief  summary,  the  latest  conclusions 
of  mathematicians  and  physicists  being  clearly  laid  down.  Mr, 
George  Darwin's  analysis  has  shown  that,  on  the  hypothesis  of 
the  earth's  complete  rigidity,  no  change  of  distribution  in  land  and 
•water  could  ever  shift  the  pole  more  than  30 ;  but,  with  a  modified 
rigidity  compatible  with  a  readjustment  of  equilibrium,  the  pole 
may  have  wandered  to  the  extent  of  io°ori5°.  Yet  under  the 
most  favourable  conditions  no  possible  deviation  could  have  been 
such  as  to  bring  about  the  changes  of  climate  which  are  locally 
traceable  upon  the  earth.  Changes  in  the  earth's  centre  of  gravity, 
variously  calculated  by  Mr.  Croll,  Mr.  Heath,  Archdeacon  Pratt, 
and  others,  may  have  had  an  effect  upon  the  sea-level,  but  are  not 
to  be  taken  to  explain  the  raised  beaches  or  sea-levels  which 
form  other  proofs  of  local  change.  The  attractive  influences  of  the 
sun  and  moon  on  the  geological  condition  of  the  earth  are  among 
the  most  engaging  subjects  of  recent  speculation.  Mr.  George 
Darwin,  in  investigating  the  bodily  tides  of  viscous  spheroids,  has 
shown  it  to  be  likely  that  geological  action,  both  internal  and 
external,  has  been  greatly  more  gigantic  and  rapid  than  it 
now  is.  The  degree  of  viscosity  of  the  earth,  giving  it  an  elas- 
ticity about  equivalent  to  that  of  steel,  would  involve  a  tidal 
expansion  of  the  planet's  figure,  besides  a  chronic  diminishing  of 
its  ellipticity.  The  oceanic  tides  must  have  been  also  proportion- 
ally modified ;  the  more  rapid  alternation  of  day  and  night,  and 
the  quicker  rotation  of  the  earth,  would  tend  to  intensify  the 
violence  of  storms,  trade  winds,  and  ocean  currents.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  geological  record  shows 
little  trace  of  superficial  action  having  been  so  vastly  greater  than 
at  present ;  so  that  the  period  of  violent  change  would  seem  to  be 
thrown  back  over  the  57,000,000  years  to  which  Mr.  Darwin's 
hypothesis  would  extend  geological  history.  Dr.  Geikie,  we  may 
presume,  on  summing  up  these  ingenious  and  attractive  specula- 
tions, had  not  yet  come  upon  the  startling  hypothesis  of  the 
Astronomer-Royal  for  Ireland,  Professor  R.  S.  Ball,  who,  con- 
ceiving the  moon's  attraction  to  vary  inversely  as  the  cube, 
instead  of  the  square,  of  her  distance,  as  supposed  to  have  been 
settled  by  Newton,  raises  the  modest  figure  of  three  or  so  feet,  at 
which  Mr.  G.  Darwin  places  the  augmentation  of  diurnal 
tide  due  to  the  greater  proximity  of  the  moon,  to  "  6  x  6  x  6  fold  " 
the  existing  average  height  of  three  feet.  The  result  is  the 
u-  sublime  spectacle  "  of  a  tide  rising  and  falling  648  feet  twice  if 
not  three  or  more  times  a  day,  a  "  stupendous  tidal  grinding 
engine  "  for  wearing  away  the  Laurentian  and  Silurian  rocks.  The 
strange  thing  is  that  no  trace  of  this  amazing  tidal  scorer,  which 
would  by  turns  have  submerged  all  but  a  few  peaks  of  the 
British  Islands  and  have  laid  dry  an  area  from  Iceland  to  Norway, 
is  to  be  seen  upon  the  face  of  the  rocks  themselves,  whilst  it 
would  have  utterly  precluded  the  quiet  process  of  the  stratification 
of  ocean  deposits.  Brilliant  as  the  theory  is,  we  cannot  wonder 
at  its  gaining  slow  reception  among  the  more  prosaic  circle  of 
students  of  science,  albeit  flashed  upon  the  world,  like  the  Great 
Pyramid  craze  and  the  Pleiades  crotchet,  from  behind  the  regis  of 
official  authority. 

The  second  book  is  occupied  with  Geognosy,  or  the  investi- 
gation of  the  materials  of  the  earth's  substance,  with  its  en- 
velopes of  atmosphere  and  water,  both  of  which  represent  but 
a  small  portion  of  the  original  gaseous  masses  with  which  the 
globe  was  invested.  Fully  half  of  the  outer  shell  or  crust  of  the 
earth  consists  of  oxygen,  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere.  Of 
the  ocean  a  third  or  so  is  estimated  to  have  been  likewise 
absorbed,  the  earth  in  the  course  of  time  seeming  destined  to 
share  the  condition  of  the  moon,  devoid  of  air  and  water.  The 
results  of  the  Challenger  expedition  are  largely  brought  in  to 
illustrate  the  depths,  temperatures,  and  biological  condition  of 
the  ocean  basins,  and  the  constituents  of  water  are  determined  by 
chemical  analysis  as  applied  by  Porchammer,  who  has  shown  the 
presence  in  sea-water  of  seven-and-twenty  elements,  to  which  may 
be  added  arsenic,  lithium,  caesium,  rubidium,  and  gold,  if  not 
others.  We  fail  to  see  mention  of  the  discovery  recently 
announced — fatal  to  the  aspirations  of  total  abstainers — of  the 
presence  of  alcohol  in  water,  in  air,  and  through  all  solar  space.  All 
that  is  known  or  conjectured  as  regards  the  internal  condition  of 
the  earth,  its  density  and  chemical  constitution,  its  probable  age  as 
indicated  by  its  rate  of  cooling,  the  tidal  retardation  of  its  rota- 
tion, or  the  supply  of  heat  poured  upon  it  by  the  sun  as  calculated 
by  Sir  W.  Thomson  and  Professor  Tait,  is  to  be  read  in  Dr. 
Geikie's  masterly  chapter.  The  general  or  macroscopic  characters 
of  rocks,  as  well  as  their  minute  or  microscopic  elements  and 
structures,  are  given  with  great  clearness  of  detail,  this  portion  of 
the  book  forming  a  complete  working  manual  of  petrology.  The 
classification  and  chemical  analysis  of  every  group  and  separate 
mineral  mass  will  be  found  exact  and  ample,  clearly  drawn 
diagrams  illustrating  the  chief  varieties  of  structure  under  the 
microscope.  The  effects  of  fluxion,  of  elastic  structure,  organic  and 
inorganic,  as  in  grey  wacke  and  chalk ;  the  lenticular  character  of  the 
folia  in  gneiss,  and  the  contortion  in  mica  schist,  and  a  line  of  finer 
grain  traversing  a  coarsely  crystalline  granite,  may  be  selected  as 
admirable  instances  of  the  draughtsman's  and  engraver's  skill. 
The  table  of  schistose  rocks,  with  details  of  their  specific  gravity 
and  chemical  constituents  (p.  126),  is  a  good  example  of  the 
pains  bestowed  by  the  writer  in  his  compilation  of  facts  ; 


whilst  his  thoughtful  heed  to  the  student's  wants  is  shown  in  the 
practical  rules  laid  down  for  microscopic  preparation  and  treat- 
ment, and  for  chemical  analysis,  whether  by  pulverization,  by 
acids,  or  the  blowpipe. 

Under  the  head  of  Dynamical  Geology  are  included  the  processes 
of  change  which,  from  the  remotest  period  to  the  present  time, 
have  been  at  work  modifying  the  form  and  structure  of  the  earth, 
whether  in  hypogene  or  plutonic  action,  by  force  of  internal  heat 
or  chemical  agency,  or  as  epigene  or  surface  action,  the  forces  being 
in  this  case  those  of  air  and  water  set  in  motion  primarily  by  the 
sun's  heat.  The  changes  of  surface  brought  about  by  volcanic  action, 
earthquakes,  and  other  terrestrial  disturbances,  are  first  explained, 
with  their  effects  on  the  distribution  of  land  and  water,  the  out- 
lines and  the  depths  of  the  sea-basins.  Upon  the  most  recent 
subjects  of  geological  research,  such  as  the  sublimation  of  mineral 
substances,  metamorphisni  and  doloraitization  of  rocks,  the  pre- 
sent text-book  is  full  and  trustworthy  in  the  information  it  gives 
the  student,  and  the  references  it  affords  for  more  intimate  inquiry. 
The  problem  of  the  origin  of  petroleum  and  other  hydrocarbons, 
if  of  necessity  left  but  partially  solved,  is  stated  as  clearly  as  may  be. 
Glacier  action,  the  genesis  of  icebergs,  the  transport  of  blocks  and 
the  lessons  to  be  read  in  the  striation  and  erosion  of  rock  surfaces, 
are  illustrated  by  the  light  of  the  newest  research,  as  are  also  the 
action  of  rivers,  marine  and  fluviatile  denudation,  the  formation 
of  lakes,  and  framework  of  new  land.  For  the  effects  of  sub-aerial 
erosion  no  portion  of  the  world  is  to  be  compared  with  the 
Western  Territories  of  the  United  States,  nor  is  any  section  of  the 
text-book  before  us  more  likely  to  interest  and  impress  the  reader 
than  that  which  treats  of  the  stupendous  river  gorges  or  canons  of 
the  Colorado  region,  where  the  vast  and  massive  tableland  of 
limestone,  sandstone,  slate,  and  granite  has  been  trenched  and 
worn  into  endless  valleys  and  gullies,  the  grand  canon  or  ravine 
being  no  less  than  three  hundred  miles  long,  and  in  many  places 
more  than  six  thousand  feet  in  depth.  The  cliff  walls  on  either  side 
are  often  several  miles  apart,  and  between  them  rise  huge  peaks 
and  buttresses  of  rock,  or  broad  masses  of  solid  crag  scarped  and 
terraced  like  military  structures.  The  mode  in  which  these 
gigantic  effects  have  been  wrought  out,  within  no  great  stretch  of 
geological  time,  as  measured  by  the  more  recent  stratification,  is 
made  clear  by  the  sections  in  the  last  book  on  Physiographical 
Geology,  drawn  on  a  true  scale  by  Mr.  Holmes,  to  whose  graphic 
pencil  is  due  the  artistic  sketch  which  forms  the  frontispiece  to  the 
volume — a  panorama  in  outline  of  the  grand  plateau  and  canons 
of  the  Colorado.  The  illustrations  throughout,  we  are  bound  to  say, 
add  much  to  the  value  of  the  book.  Those  which  render  the 
microscopic  structure  of  rocks  are  from  the  writer's  own  draw- 
ing, and  not  a  few  of  the  wood-blocks  from  Sir  H.  De  la  Beetle's 
Geolor/ical  Observer  have  been  brought  in,  with  excellent  effect. 
Extending  to  little  less  than  a  thousand  pages,  the  book  is  full  of 
matter,  never  redundant  or  superfluous,  ever  dear  in  arrangement, 
and  excellent  in  style.  Whether  as  a  manual  for  the  studeut 
or  a  work  of  reference  for  the  general  reader,  there  is  no  text- 
book that  can  compare  with  it.  On  many  special  subjects  not  till 
recent  times  included  within  the  popular  definition  of  geology — 
such  as  mineralogy,  petrography,  and  palaeontology — it  will  serve 
as  a  primer  of  the  latest  and  most  authentic  information.  And 
where,  in  Stratigraphical  Geology,  it  gathers  up  the  sum  of  all  that 
is  known  in  each  several  department  of  the  science,  we  are  enabled 
to  trace  the  continuous  history  or  evolution  of  the  world  at  large, 
and  the  onward  march  of  organized  existence  upon  its  sur- 
face, from  the  vague  initial  stage  at  which  not  much  is  seen 
beyond  a  nebulous  mass  to  that  where  man  comes  upon  the  scene, 
showing  his  rudimentary  aptitude  for  art  and  science  by  sketching 
the  last  mammoth  (fig.  428)  and  chipping  his  rude  axe-head  of 
flint  (fig.  429),  at  which  point  the  geologist  brings  his  record  to  a 
close,  and  hands  over  the  pen  to  the  historian  of  the  reign  of  man. 


EVE  LESTER.* 

THIS  book  would  seem  to  have  been  written  with  the  intention, 
cynical  or  benevolent,  one  knows  not  which,  of  giving  an  ill- 
natured  critic  every  possible  chance.  There  is  not  a  single  character 
in  it  nor  a  single  incident  which  is  not  presented  as  if  it  invited 
ridicule.  The  story  is  so  related  as  to  be  grotesque ;  the  characters, 
as  they  are  drawn,  are  absurd ;  their  developments  are  untrue.  The 
book  is  so  bad,  in  fact,  that  it  ought  to  be  left  to  die  a  natural  death  ; 
nor  should  we  spend  time  over  its  faults,  but  for  the  fact  that  the 
author,  careless  and  ill-advised  as  she  has  been  in  this  story,  yet 
shows  that  she  has  the  right  stuff  in  her  if  she  chooses  to  reflect 
and  will  take  the  trouble  to  study.  She  might  possibly  pro- 
duce work  of  a  very  high  order,  she  could  certainly  produce  very 
creditable  and  artistic  work,  if  she  pleased.  At  present  she  has 
to  learn  the  very  first  elements  of  her  work ;  she  does  not  know 
even  the  meaning  of  dramatic  situation,  concentration,  selection  ; 
like  so  many  of  her  sisters,  she  is  afflicted  with  a  fatal  fluency  ; 
she  can  create  at  will,  and  as  fast  as  her  pen  can  rattle  over 
the  paper,  commonpiace  characters  with  commonplace  dialogue. 
There  is  a  story  told  of  a  certain  man,  himself  a  novelist, 
who  in  reading  for  a  firm  of  publishers  once  came  upon  a 
manuscript  which,  although  it  was  very,  very  bad  and  im- 
possible to  publish,  yet  seemed  to  him  to  possess  some  kind  of 
promise.    He  became  a  little  interested  in  the  unknown  author ; 
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he  thought  that,  with  a  few  hints,  a  little  training,  she  might  turn 
out  well.  Therefore  he  went  beyond  his  instructions,  and  added 
to  his  report,  in  which  he  pointed  out  very  carefully  the  defects  of 
the  work,  a  postscript  to  the  effect  that  if  the  young  lady  chose 
to  submit  to  him,  through  his  firm,  a  scenario  of  a  story  carefully 
worked  out,  with  plot  and  characters  thoroughly  thought  over,  he 
should  be  glad  to  consider  it  and  give  his  best  advice  upon  it  before 
she  began  to  write  it  at  all.  The  report  was  forwarded  to  the  lady, 
who  replied  the  very  next  day  with  a  warm  letter  of  thanks,  and 
no  fewer  than  five  proposed  plots,  characters  and  all  complete, 
which  she  had  worked  out,  she  said,  that  same  evening.  Mrs. 
Piehl's  new  novel  reminds  one  of  this  story.  Yet  it  is  not  quite  so 
bad,  because  in  her  case  we  have  at  least  a  strong  conception, 
though  it  is  marred  iu  the  execution ;  there  are  characters  which 
ought  to  be  clear  and  distinct,  which  she  has  not  the  strength  to 
keep  true  to  themselves ;  there  is  one  group  which  ought  to  have 
made  the  fortuue  of  the  book  and  is  absolutely  thrown  away ; 
and  there  is  a  girl  who  should  have  been  a  most  charming  and 
very  interesting  study,  but  is  frittered  away,  so  to  speak,  and 
allowed  to  run  to  seed.  And  then  the  story  is  swamped  with 
the  commonplace ;  commonplace  talk,  commonplace  sentiment, 
commonplace  style.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all,  there  is  the  touch,  mani- 
fest here  and  there,  of  promise.  If  a  story,  so  carelessly  worked 
out,  so  evidently  written  down  in  odds  and  ends  of  time  when 
there  were  no  social  or  domestic  engagements,  can  yet  preserve 
something  of  beauty,  what  might  not  the  author  do,  if  she  were 
made  to  understand  that  the  writing  of  novels  is  an  art  ;  that  every 
art  must  be  studied  and  acquired  by  long  practice  and  devotion  ; 
and  that  you  must  live  for  your  work  if  you  want  your  work  to  be 
good  ?  It  would  be  a  great  service  to  this  author  if  by  any  words 
of  ours  we  could  divert  her  from  the  broad  and  easy  path  which 
leadeth  to  oblivion  or  ridicule,  with  piles  of  copies  refused  by  the 
libraries,  to  the  steep  and  narrow  path  which  leadeth  to  cool 
heights  where  Mudie  and  Smith  dispute  for  last  copies  and 
publishers  arrange  for  future  editions.  It  is  not  every  one  who 
can  climb  that  steep  and  narrow  way ;  but  perhaps  Mrs.  Diehl 
can ;  it  will,  at  least,  do  her  all  the  good  in  the  world  only  to 
try. 

Let  us  first  present  the  story  as  it  stands,  ill-formed,  ill- 
constructed,  grotesque ;  we  will  then  try  to  show  what  the  author 
originally  intended.  It  is  a  restoration  which  cannot  be  absolutely 
depended  upon  ;  all  such  restorations  are  as  uncertain  as  that  of 
the  Temple  of  Ephesus,  restored  from  the  foundations,  and  the 
marble  fragments  lying  in  the  debris.  The  foundations  can  be 
recovered  from  these  volumes ;  and  as  for  the  rest  it  is  all  debris. 

Eve  Lester  is  cheerfully  introduced  in  a  churchyard  among 
"  her  graves,"  which  she  has  been  decorating  and  keeping  trim. 
She  is  the  only  daughter  of  a  "  stern  peculiar  man,  a  woman-hater 
whose  ruling  idea  was  '  freedom.' "  Near  the  churchyard  is  a 
house  in  a  small  park  called  Grasslands,  and  in  common  speech,  the 
"  Haunted  House."  It  is  not  explained  why  the  house  is  supposed 
to  be  haunted.  .  On  the  way  home  from  the  churchyard  (which  is 
only  introduced  in  the  first  chapter  and  then  forgotten)  she  meets 
a  young  man  who  asks  the  way  to  Grasslands.  Eve  tells  him 
there  is  no  accommodation  in  the  haunted  house,  and  suggests  that 
he  should  return  with  her  and  take  a  bed  in  their  own  house.  Her 
father,  she  says,  by  way  of  explaining  a  hospitality  so  catholic  and 
so  uncommon,  is  the  great  initiator  of  Universal  Brotherhood,  and 
knows  not  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  stranger."  The  young  man 
declines,  and  Eve  then  kindly  turns  back  with  him,  and  shows 
him  the  way.  They  pass  a  moving  object  in  the  dark.  It  is  a 
donkey.  The  way  made  clear,  Eve  goes  home,  and  tears  run  down 
her  face.  "  Am  I  ill  ?  :'  she  asks  ;  "  I  was  all  right  before  I  met 
that  strange  man  going  to  the  Haunted  House."  It  will  be  seen 
that  here  is  the  foundation  of  a  real  old-fashioned  romance.  A 
haunted  house,  a  donkey,  a  stranger,  a  presentiment,  a  father  who 
is  a  universal  brother — what  more  is  wanted  ?  Unfortunately,  the 
ghosts  in  the  house  and  the  presentiment,  as  well  as  the  church- 
yard and  the  donkey,  are  all  forgotten,  and  play  no  more  part  in 
the  narrative,  so  that  there  might  just  as  well  have  been  no  ghosts, 
no  presentiment,  no  donkey,  and  no  churchyard,  and  we  might 
have  begun  with  the  second  chapter,  which  is  called  the  "  Apostle 
of  Freedom." 

This  Apostle  is  a  most  repulsive  person  ;  he  believes  in  himself 
and  hates  humanity  ;  he  goes  to  the  Southern  States  of  America, 
before  the  Civil  War,  in  order  to  "  witness  one  of  the  last  chapters 
in  the  extermination  of  the  weak  by  the  strong."  He  must  have 
been  a  great  fool  to  go  there  for  such  a  purpose,  seeing  that 
there  was  no  exterminating  at  all,  but  that  the  nigger,  so  far 
from  being  exterminated,  was  being  most  carefully  bred,  multi- 
plied, and  tenderly  cared  for,  as  it  behoves  when  one  deals  with 
valuable  property.  The  extermination  process  has  set  in  since  his 
freedom,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Lester  did  not  wait  till  now, 
when  he  might  have  studied  his  negro  with  more  profit.  All  he 
brought  away  was  a  couple  of  specimens.  On  the  way  home  he  fell 
in  love  with  an  American  widow,  and  very  naturally  and  properly 
married  her.  "  Then  he  took  his  wife  boldly  home.  The  very  bold- 
ness of  the  proceeding  conquered  his  admiring  parents."  This  is 
bewildering.  Should  he  have  sneaked  home  by  the  back  door  with 
her?  Should  he  have  brought  her  home  unmarried?  Why  should 
the  parents  admire  a  boldness  which  conquered  them  ?  And  of 
what  nature  was  the  conquest  ?  A  baby  came  in  due  course.  This 
baby  is,  of  course,  Eve.  And  here  is  another  romantic  episode 
which  leads  to  nothing.  The  mother,  we  are  told,  "  who  had 
won  general  as  well  as  particular  affection,"  does  not  care  for  the 
child.    She  even  becomes  blanched  and  shrinks ;  presently  she 


dies ;  before  she  dies  she  tells  her  husband  that  she  is  not  a 
widow  at  all,  but  a  married  woman,  and  that  she  hated  her 
husband,  and  therefore  ran  away  from  him.  Here  are  more 
foundations,  we  think,  bewildered  by  so  much  preparation,  for  the 
romance  which  is  to  follow.  We  see  it  all ;  the  turning  up  of 
American  villain,  first  husband  ;  confusion  of  Mr.  Lester  ;  perhaps 
buying  him  off ;  fierce  debate  over  child ;  very  tall  language. 
But  no ;  like  the  ghost  and  the  presentiment  and  the  donkey 
and  the  churchyard,  this  incident,  too,  is  forgotten,  and  "joins 
the  majority." 

Mr.  Lester,   after  this  untoward  catastrophe,   would  have 
no  more  to  do  with  false,  perjured  womankind ;  he  retired 
into  the  country.    When  he  came  into  his  property,  which  was 
large,  he  very  imprudently,  in  order  to  make  it  larger,  with- 
drew it  from  the  Funds  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  a  firm  in 
the  City.    This,  by  the  way,  is  exactly  what  a  misanthrope 
would  be  so  likely  to  do.     He  hates  and  distrusts  the  whole  race 
of  men,  therefore  he  takes  his  money  from  the  one  place  where  it 
is  quite  safe  and  puts  it  where  it  encounters  the  greatest  risks. 
In  the  same  spirit  of  inconsistency  he  starts  the  society  called 
the  "  Brothers  of  Freedom,"  and  runs  a  monthly  paper  at  a  loss 
called  the  Emancipator.     He  receives  the  brethren  in  his  own 
house,  where  he  bullies  them  and  makes  them  feel  uncomfortable ; 
and  he  brings  up  his  daughter  among  them  without  religion,  with- 
out feminine  influences  of  any  kind,  careful  that  in  all  things  she 
should  think  as  a  man  and  take  a  man's  point  of  view.  Everyone 
will  understand  how  such  a  character  in  efficient  hands  might  be 
made  most  interesting.    To  begin  with,  such  a  girl,  so  brought  up, 
with  such  a  father  and  with  such  companions,  would  have  become 
a  fanatic  for  Universal  Brotherhood ;  she  would  have  worshipped  her 
father ;  she  would  have  believed  in  the  emancipation  of  Humanity ; 
she  would  have  become  its  most  ardent  apostle.   Like  the  Russian 
female  Nihilists,  like  the  screeching  sisterhood,  like  the  women  of 
the  Revolution,  like  the  Petroleuses  of  the  Commune,  like  the  lady 
Land  Leaguers,  she  would  have  cried  shame  upon  any  com- 
promise, and  urged  on  the  brethren  to  the  wildest  deeds.    But  no ; 
she  actually  cares  nothing  at  all  about  it.    In  fact,  except  in  a 
half-hearted  way,  the  Emancipators  have  little  to  do  with  the 
story  ;  and  the  best  opportunity  possible  is  thrown  away.  Then 
we  are  introduced  to  a  country  rectory  and  its  occupants — the 
fussy,  self-satisfied  Rector,  who  is  musical  and  has  written  a  little 
piece,  and  his  wife,  who  is  a  manager.    They  take  up  most  of  the 
book,  in  fact,  and  become  indescribably  wearisome.    A  certain 
musician,  one  of  the  Emancipators,  named  Rinaldi,  comes  and  goes 
a  good  deal,  and  makes  court  to  Eve.    The  character  of  Rinaldi 
was  intended  to  be  strong,  but  it  turns  out  weak.  Then  the  young 
man,  the  stranger  of  the  first  chapter,  also  comes  and  goes,  and 
gays  odd  things.    His  name  is  Ross,  and  he  is  believed  to  be  the 
secretary  or  valet,  it  is  not  certain  which,  to  Mr.  Grant,  the  pur- 
chaser of  Grasslands.    He  dresses  very  badly,  and  he  shows  no 
reverence  at  all  for  the  Rector's  wife  or  for  the  county  people 
whom  she  got  to  her  garden-parties.    As  they  play  croquet  at  the 
garden-party  we  suspect  that  the  book  was  written  a  dozen  years 
ago.    This  Mr.  Ross  tells  Eve  presently  a  most  dreadful  story 
about  his  early  days,  which  awakens  her  sympathies.    Further,  it 
appears  that  Mr.  Grant  has  restored  the  old  house  at  Grasslands, 
and  now  uses  it  as  a  sort  of  retreat  or  hospice  for  people  who  have 
broken  down  in  life,  which  is  a  very  good  thing  to  do.  Presently 
comes  the  inevitable  smash,  which  we  have  been  looking  for  all 
through  the  work.    The  London  house  collapses.    Mr.  Lester's 
money  goes  ;  and  he  has  to  give  up  his  great  house.    His  daughter 
takes  him  away,  and  they  go  somewhere  to  hide  themselves  and 
starve.    Then  Mr.  Ross  finds  them  just  in  the  nick  of  time,  and 
marries  Eve,  and  turns  out  to  be  Mr.  Grant,  which  is  the  end 
of  a  thrown-away,  messed  and  muddled  story. 

The  author  conceived,  at  the  outset,  we  believe,  quite  another 
tale,  and  one  very  creditable  to  her  invention.  The  three-volume 
novel  which  she  had  in  her  own  mind  was  to  present  the  study  of 
a  man  warped  and  prejudiced  by  vanity  and  solitude,  believing 
himself  to  be  a  great  apostle  for  the  human  race,  yet  selfish  in  all  his 
habits,  and  too  proud  to  let  any  man  consider  himself  his  equal.  He 
was  to  have  a  daughter,  whose  native  purity  and  sweetness  would 
preserve  her  from  the  evil  influences  of  her  education  and  com- 
panions—among whom  would  be  the  most  desperate  of  Socialist 
villains.  Then,  with  the  selfish  and  ostentatious  lover  of  humanity, 
who  knows  not  the  word  stranger,  she  would  contrast  the  man  who 
exercises  the  most  boundless  and  the  most  patient  charity  secretlv, 
so  that  the  very  men  whom  he  benefits  shall  know  him  not.  This 
man  was  to  act  upon  the  sympathetic  nature  of  the  girl,  and  draw 
her  away  from  the  people  and  from  the  ideas  which  surround  her, 
and  they  w  ere  naturally  to  fall  in  love  with  each  other.  This  con- 
ception has  nobility  in  it  and  generosity;  pity,  therefore,  that  some 
pains  could  not  have  been  taken  to  carry  it  out.  As  for  the  result 
before  us,  it  is  like  nothing  so  much  as  Hogarth's  "  Perspective 
Picture."  All  is  out  of  proportion.  Again,  even  in  the  minor 
characters,  the  author  shows  that  she  has  the  power  of  detaching 
a  figure  in  her  mind,  and  seeing  it  clearly.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  character  of  the  musician  Rinaldi : — 

Rinaldi  acceded  to  all,  to  everything.  Each  moment  he  was  falling 
more  deeply  in  love  with— England.  Such  lovely  girls  ;  such  warmth  of 
feeling,  such  cosy,  homelike  homes  !  England  should  hold  and  keep  him  : 
England  should  inspire  his  sculptures  and  England  should  protect  and 
purchase  them  ;  and  the  while,  he  believed  in  his  own  feelings  as  a  child. 
He  forgot  that  a  year  ago  lie  had  adored  France  and  the  French;  that  life 
in  a  country  chateau,  a  square  shuttered  house  in  a  square  garden  of  still 
avenues  of  straight  trees,  had  seemed  the  most  desirable  life  on  earth. 

The  artist  temperament,  easily  pleased,  satisfied  with  the  present, 
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lightly  moved,  fickle — this  is  a  character  which  has  been  often 
drawn  and  sometimes  effectively.  But  in  this  case  there  seems 
to  have  been  no  effort  to  keep  the  action  and  the  words  of  the 
character  true  to  the  original  design.  It  is  not,  in  fact,  enough  to 
conceive  an  original  and  strong  character  unless  there  be  strength 
of  hand  to  carry  it  out.  Like  her  heroine  Eva,  Mrs.  Diehl  has 
endeavoured  to  create  like  a  strong  man,  and  has  carried  out 
her  attempt  like  a  weak  woman.  She  has,  however,  been 
successful  in  drawing  the  commonplace  figures — the  Rector,  the 
Rector's  wife,  the  young  ladies  who  want  to  be  married.  They 
are  certainly  portrayed  with  wearisome  fidelity.  And  if  Mrs. 
Diehl  proposes  to  write  a  third  story,  we  have  only  to  advise 
her  to  let  this  failure  be  a  warning  and  an  admonition  to  her 
not  to  throw  away  good  chances,  not  to  let  strong  characters 
become  commonplace  for  want  of  trouble,  not  to  overload  the 
story  with  persons  who  are  not  wanted,  and  not  to  crowd  it  with 
incidents  and  events  which  belong  to  the  life  of  her  hero's  grand- 
father and  grandmother.  Perhaps — -we  do  not  venture  to  prophesy 
in  so  doubtful  a  matter — but  perhaps,  if  she  will  pay  attention  to 
these  remarks,  she  may  have  a  career  as  a  novelist  yet  before  her. 


BRIGHTER  BRITAIN !  • 

DESPITE  the  rather  irritating  jingle  of  their  title  and  an  occa- 
sional vein  of  flippancy  which  may  be  thought  to  belong  to  it, 
these  volumes  have  no  common  share  of  two  admirable  qualities  not 
always  to  be  found  in  works  of  this  class,  nor  perhaps,  for  all  our 
partiality  for  nonsense  on  the  one  hand,  and  our  scientific 
researches  on  the  other,  pre-eminently  conspicuous  in  any  class  of 
latter-day  literature — the  qualities  of  good  sense  and  good  spirits. 
Retailers  of  colonial  experiences  are  generally  apt  to  fall  into  one 
of  two  extremes — they  use  either  too  much  rose-colour  in  their 
pictures  or  too  much  drab  ;  they  are  either  too  general  and  effusive, 
or  too  minute  and  technical.  And,  painful  as  is  the  laboriously 
"  funny  writer"  everywhere,  he  is  never,  perhaps,  quite  so  ex- 
cruciating as  when  striving  to  depict  the  life  of  a  settler  from  its 
ludicrous  aspect.  Mr.  Hay  is  for  the  most  part  free  from  these  errors. 
He  has  compiled  neither  a  handbook  nor  a  comic  history  of  New 
Zealand.  He  gives  plenty  of  information,  which,  if  not  always  very 
new,  is,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  serves  us,  accurate  and  useful ; 
and  he  knows  when  to  put  his  laughing-robes  off  and  to  be  serious. 
His  good  spirits,  though  they  have  sometimes,  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently show,  a  drawback  of  their  own,  are  genuine  and  wholesome. 
He  writes  of  the  hardships  of  life  on  a  "  pioneer  farm,"  and 
plenty  of  them  he  certainly  experienced,  in  the  spirit  in  which  he 
evidently  endured  them— a  determination  to  make  the  best  of 
everything,  to  take  the  rough  with  the  smooth,  and  to  get  the 
most  enjoyment  and  the  most  profit  out  of  both.  He  extenuates 
nothing;  he  does  not  attempt  to  make  light  of,  or  to  paint  in 
alluring  colours,  the  life  of  a  settler  in  the  bush.  Let  him  sum  it 
up  in  his  own  words: — 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  roughing  it  is  not  a  nice  process.  There  is 
nothing  at  all  delightful  or  charming  about  it.  Plainly,  it  is  suffering. 
Suffering  of  numberless  discomforts  and  privations,  slight  in  themselves  as 
a  rule,  though  not  invariably  so,  but  certainly  a  serious  matter  in  the 
aggregate.  Nor  is  there  anything  grand  or  glorious  in  the  prospect  of 
roughing  it.  Merely  in  itself  it  does  not  add  to  a  man's  good  in  any  parti- 
cular way.  It  has  "to  be  got  through  in  order  that  certain  ends  may  be 
achieved.    That  is  about  the  sum  of  it. 

Nothing  could  be  more  sensible  than  this.  The  process  had  to 
be  got  through,  and  Mr.  Hay  and  his  friends  accordingly  went 
through  with  it  with  the  lightest  possible  hearts  and  in  the  best 
possible  spirits.  In  the  same  way  he  now  looks  back  upon  it,  and 
writes  of  it : — 

There  is  nothing  to  daunt  healthy  young  fellows  in  the  prospect  of 
roughing  it.  Only  those  who  are  delicate,  or  who  are  of  sensitive  nature, 
need  turn  back  from  the  possibility  of  it.  .  .  .  Of  course,  yon  cannot 
carry  the  drawing-room  with  you  into  the  bush.  That  side  of  life,  with 
much  of  the  refinement  belonging  to  it,  is  swept  completely  out  of  your 
reach.  And  what  is  of  more  importance  still,  your  existence  is  apt  to 
grow  somewhat  unintellectual.  Yet  these  are  matters  that  are  already 
remedying  themselves.  As  comfort  and  competence  are  gradually  achieved", 
and  as  society  becomes  large,  so  do  the  higher  results  of  civilization  follow, 
and  as  pioneering  progresses  into  the  more  advanced  stages  of  improvement, 
so  do  the  opportunities  and  possibilities  for  mental  work  and  culture  become 
more  generally  and  readily  appreciable.  To  us,  when  we  first  came  out 
from  England,  the  life  here  seemed  utterly  delightful,  because  it  was  so 
fresh  and  novel.  We  were  quite  captivated  with  it.  Our  existence  was  a 
perpetual  holiday  and  picnic,  to  which  the  various  difficulties  and  discom- 
forts that  cropped  up  only  seemed  to  add  more  zest.  But  we  soon  got  over 
that.  We  soon  began  to  find  that  it  did  not  rain  rose-water  here.  A  rude 
picnic  prolonged  day  after  day,  year  after  year,  soon  lost  its  enchantment, 
and  merged  into  something  very  like  suffering.  We  began  to  yearn  after 
those  fleshpots  of  Egypt  which  we  had  left  behind  us  ;  and  there  were  times 
when  we  have  regretted  that  we  ever  emigrated  at  all.  Now  we  have 
settled  down  to  a  calm  and  placid  contentment  with  our  lot.  We  begin  to 
see  what  results  are  possible  to  us,  and  there  are  signs  that  our  chrysalis 
condition  is  finite  after  all,  and  that  some  reward  for  our  toil  will  be  ours  ere 
long.  The  days  of  our  wont  poverty  and  difficulty  lie  behind  us,  and 
better  things  are  in  store. 

Nevertheless,  these  good  spirits,  with  all  their  charm,  have, 
•we  said,  a  certain  drawback  of  their  own.  They  leave  us 
sometimes  a  little  doubtful  whether  this  jolly  party  of  settlers 
had  quite  so  terrible  a  time  of  it  as  their  historian  makes 
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out.  Certainly  he  has  extenuated  nothing,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
avoid  the  suspicion  that  he  has  not  set  a  few  things  down  in 
sheer  gaiety  of  heart.  Beds  of  old  potato-sacks  or  flour-bags 
stuffed  with  fern;  no  chairs,  no  crockery,  no  knives  and  forks, 
no  combs  and  brushes,  almost,  one  might  say,  no  clothes ;  a  roof 
that  let  in  the  rain  and  did  not  let  out  the  smoke ;  walls,  as  an 
Irishman  might  say,  composed  chiefly  of  holes ;  a  door  that  any 
strong  gust  of  wind  could  and  did  blow  into  the  middle  of  the 
room — deficiencies  such  as  these,  even  in  the  most  inaccessible 
bush,  strike  the  reader  as  being,  if  one  may  again  employ  a 
Celtic  form  of  speech,  so  very  superfluous,  that  he  may  find 
it  difficult  to  refrain  from  a  doubt  whether  the  whole  history  may 
not  be  a  little  touched  with  that  enchantment  which  distance  is 
apt  to  throw  over  the  contemplation  of  surmounted  difficulties. 
These  doubts,  too,  are  still  further  increased  by  the  uncertainty  as 
to  the  time  of  Mr.  Hay's  narrative.  Save  for  the  date  of  publi- 
cation on  his  title-page,  and  some  chronological  allusions  in  the 
reminiscences  of  "Old  Colonial,"  one  of  the  principal  figures  in 
the  book,  there  is  really  nothing  to  fix  the  precise  period  of  his 
experiences,  their  commencement  or  duration.  There  is,  indeed', 
mention  made  of  Burlington  House  as  the  head-quarters  of 
British  Art,  which  seems  at  first  to  give  the  reader  a  clue ;  but 
then  again  his  hopes  are  shattered  by  a  reference  to  an  "  elegant, 
blue,  velveteen  riding-habit,  with  hatand  feather  to  match,"  as  the 
fashionable  costume  of  the  British  Amazon,  which  seems  to  cast  the 
period  back  almost  into  the  twilight  of  fable.  As  a  guide  to  in- 
tending settlers,  therefore,  the  book  necessarily  loses  a  little  both  in 
interest  and  worth  ;  for  it  is  clear  that,  if  we  do  not  know  how  far 
the  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  these  experiences  still  hold  good, 
their  value  as  lessons  can  be  but  slight.  And  it  is,  after  all,  in  this 
direction  that  the  practical  importance  of  such  books  must  lie. 
Whatever  distinction  they  may  derive  from  their  literary  graces, 
or  however  amusing  they  may  be  as  pictures  of  a  life  so  utterly 
opposed  to  all  our  ordinary  notions  of  existence,  if  they  are  to  be 
anything  more  than  the  idle  occupation  of  an  hour,  they  must  im- 
press us  with  a  notion  of  solidity,  of  seriousness;  they  must  teach 
I  us  something,  they  must  point  a  moral  as  well  as  adorn  a 
j  tale.  We  are  very  far,  indeed,  from  saying  that  Mr.  Hay  has 
!  altogether  failed  to  do  this;  but  he  would  have  been  more  success- 
!  ful  had  he  been  a  little  more  precise.  Internal  evidence  seems 
generally  to  point  to  the  year  1870  as  the  starting-point  of  his 
(  narrative  ;  and  it  strikes  us  as  strange  that  there  should  have 
I  been  found,  in  or  about  that  time,  even  in  the  remotest  corner 
I  of  the  bush,  a  party  of  gentlemen,  strong-limbed,  clear-headed, 
resolute,  and  possessed  of  a  certain  amount  of  capital,  as  well 
as  of  good  friends,  compelled  or  condescending  to  live  in  such 
a  state  of  destitution  and — there  is  no  other  word  for  it — 
dirt  as  Mr.  Hay  describes.  The  roughest  and  most  uncultivated 
bushman  would  have  rejected  it ;  nay,  we  do  most  seriously  doubt 
whether  the  amount  of  hard  work  that  Mr.  Hay  and  his  friends 
got  through  could  have  been  so  well  done,  or  even  done  at  all, 
without  a  larger  proportion  of  what  may  fairly  be  called  the 
necessities  of  existence.  A  man  who  has  to  spend  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  nights  in  searching  for  a  dry  spot  whereon  to  sleep, 
or  in  chasing  intruding  animals  from  his  bedside,  will  hardly  be 
fit  for  any  violent  or  continuous  labour  in  his  days.  At  the- 
outset  he  may,  of  course,  have  to  put  up  with  such,  or  even  worse, 
hardships;  but  there  is  nothing  in  Mr.  Hay's  narrative  to  show 
that  this  was  not  his  normal  condition  of  existence  in  his  "  shanty 
home."  We  must  add,  too,  that  we  are  loth  to  believe  that  the 
virtue  of  cleanliness,  generally  accepted  as  one  of  the  particular 
virtues  of  the  English  gentleman,  should  so  soon  have  been  for- 
gotten. It  is  not  an  expensive  virtue,  nor  one  difficult  of  practice, 
neither  is  it  incompatible  with  the  hardest  of  hard  work.  Cold 
water,  sufficient,  at  any  rate,  for  purposes  of  ablution,  can  be  found 
even  in  the  driest  of  Australian  seasons ;  by  Mr.  Hay's  own 
showing,  there  was  never  any  lack  of  it  in  the  Kapaira. 

And  this  brings  us  to  another  point,  which  has  a  little  puzzled 
us  in  these  volumes.  Whereabouts  in  the  various  sections  of 
society  is  situated  the  class  for  whom  Mr.  Hay  specially  recom- 
mends emigration  ?  About  the  best  advice,  he  says,  that  he  ever 
heard  given  to  intending  emigrants  was  couched  in  some  such 
terms  as  these : — 

What  are  your  prospects  here?  If  you  have  any,  stop  where  you  are. 
But  if  you  have  no  particular  profession,  nothing  better  before  3-011  than, 
laborious  quill-driving  and  the  like,  at  eighty  pounds  a  year,  and  smalL 
probability  of  ever  rising  as  high  as  two  hundred,  however  many  years 
you  stick  to  the  desk  or  the  yard-measure,  then  you  may  think  of  emigrating. 
If  you  are  strong  and  able-bodied,  somewhere  between  sixteen  and  twenty- 
six  years  of  age — for  over  twenty-six  men  are  generally  too  old  to  emi- 
grate, I  think — I  say,  emigrate  by  all  means,  for  you  will  have  a  better 
chance  of  leading  a  healthy,  happy,  and  fairly  comfortable  life.  But  you 
must  throw  all  ideas  of  gentility  to  the  winds,  banish  the  thought  of  re- 
finement, and  prepare  for  a  rough,  hard  struggle,  and  it  may  be  a  long  one- 
too.  You  may  please  yourselves  with  the  prospect  of  competence,  com- 
fort, and  even  luxury  iu  the  distance;  but  you  must  look  at  it  through  a 
lengthy  vista  of  real  hard  work,  difficulty,  and  bodily  hardship.  Success 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  always  follows  patient  industry  at  the  Anti- 
podes ;  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  do  so  in  Britain. 

Now  all  this  is  no  doubt  sensible  and  true  enough  ;  but  the  ques- 
tion is,  to  whom  w.r s  it  addressed,  and  when  ?  The  chances  of  the 
emigrant  have  change  I  marvellously  within  the  last  twenty  years. 
The  younger  son  of  gentle  family  for  whom,  not  so  very  many 
years  ago,  five  or  ten  thousand  pounds,  an  outfit,  and  a  passage  to> 
the  Colonies,  was  thought  a  princely  start  in  life,  would  hardly 
make  much  way  now.  On  the  other  hand,  the  field  of  exercise 
for  the  educated  professions,  especially,  we  believe,  the  legal  pro- 
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fession,  has  greatly  widened.  We  should  for  our  part,  though 
■we  certainly  would  not  set  up  our  judgment  in  opposition  to  Mr. 
Hay's,  be  inclined  to  say  that  to  all  classes  of  emigrants  the 
towns  now  afford  fairer  prospects  than  the  bush.  But 
in  all  cases  no  advice  can  with  any  certainty  be  given  un- 
less the  status  of  the  intending  emigrant  be  precisely  known. 
Elsewhere  Mr.  Hay  talks  of  the  "  average  middle-class  young 
gentleman."  But  "  middle  class "  is  a  vague  term ;  if  by  it 
Mr.  Hay  implies  that  clas3  of  which  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has 
•with  characteristic  modesty  professed  himself  "  a  feeble  unit,"  we 
should  question  whether  his  advice  is  altogether  sound,  though  of 
course  the  chances  and  conditions  of  life  in  New  Zealand  may  still 
be  very  different  from  what  they  are  in  Australia.  "  If,"  he  says, 
addressing  bis  average  middle-class  young  gentleman,  "  if  you 
have  any  particular  acquaintance  with  a  useful  trade,  so  much 
the  better ;  if  you  have  not,,  and  can  do  so,  learn  one  before  you 
go — carpentry,  boatbuilding,  blacksmithing,  tinkering,  cobbling; 
it  will  help  you  through  wonderfully."  This  advice,  which  is 
excellent,  seems  to  place  Mr.  Hay's  middle  class  a  little  lower  in 
the  scale  than  most  of  us,  including  Mr.  Arnold,  would  probably 
be  inclined  to  fix  it.  However,  all  these  speculations  are  vague, 
for  nobody  can  really  satisfy  them  but  Mr.  Hay  himself;  that  they 
rise  naturally  to  the  reader's  mind  is  another  proof  of  the  un- 
satisfactoriness  which  this  lack  of  piecision  imparts  to  what 
might  so  easily  have  been  made  as  useful  a  book  as  it  is  enter- 
taining. 

For  entertaining  it  certainly  is.  The  few  touches  of  flippancy 
which  we  have  referred  to,  and  which  are  a  little  too  much  in  the 
style  of  Mark  Twain's  popular  books  of  travel — a  most  amusing 
style  at  first  hand  no  doubt,  but  not  a  good  model  for  imitation — 
do  not  detract  from  its  pervading  air  of  good  spirits ;  its  occa- 
sional lack  of  seriousness  (which  writers,  especially  writers  of 
Mr.  Hay's  school,  will  do  well  to  remember  is  not  at  all  the 
same  thing  as  dulness)  does  not  diminish  the  value  of  its  share  of 
good  sense.  The  style,  too,  though  sometimes  a  little  diffuse,  is, 
on  the  whole,  not  a  bad  style  for  the  subject ;  it  is  always,  let 
us  add,  at  its  best  when  the  writer  is  most  serious,  when  he 
really  has  something  to  say.  lie  has  a  pretty  knack  of  descrip- 
tion, which,  moreover — and  this  is  much  to  his  praise — he  never, 
or  hardly  ever,  employs  unseasonably  ;  that  he  can  tell  a  stoiy  his 
very  startling  and  romantic  tale  of  "The  Demon  Dog"  abun- 
dantly shows;  and  his  chapter  on  "A  Pig-IIunt"  is  as  brisk 
and  vigorous  a  record  of  a  curious  phase  of  sport  as  we  could 
wish  to  read.  A  little  more  care  would  have  done  wonders  for 
these  volumes — a  little  more  care  in  such  matters  as  we  have 
already  noted,  and,  we  must  add,  a  little  more  care  in  the  more 
rudimentary  matter  of  grammar.  Mr.  Hay  must  really  pardon  us 
if  we  point  out  that  such  a  sentence  as  •'  the  wages  paid  to  the 
other  man  and  I,"  though  possibly  very  good  Maori,  is  certainly 
very  bad  English. 


CHRISTMAS  DOOIvS. 

IV. 

ONE  of  the  prettiest  gift-books  of  the  year  is  Selections  from 
the  Poetry  of  Hubert  Herrick  (Sampson  Low  and  Co.)  The 
designs  are  engraved  on  wood  from  drawings  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Abbey. 
The  cover  is  brilliant,  yet  arranged  in  good  taste,  and  the  title- 
page,  with  its  scroll  title  in  red  letters,  is  very  nicely  printed. 
The  cuts  have  appeared,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  in  Harper's 
Magazine.  We  do  not  care  for  some  of  the  fantastic  capital  letters, 
which  have  an  intoxicated  look,  as  if  some  wild  compositor  were 
working  without  a  conscience  or  an  aim.  Mr.  Austin  Dobson — and 
there  is  no  better  judge  or  fashioner  of  light  verse — is  the  author 
of  the  preface,  and  we  presume  he  has  some  excellent  reason  for 
calling  George  Sand  "  Georges."  Mr.  Dobson  is  an  urban  poet, 
but  he  draws  in  his  preface  many  a  pleasant  picture  of  the 
fields  where  Herrick  moralized  on  the  daffodils,  and  the  hedges 
where  he  gathered  roses  while  he  might.  "  Poets  and  Doses  " 
would  not  be  a  bad  theme  for  an  essay  by  a  poet ;  for 
Horace  loved  them  as  well  as  Omar,  and  Ronsard  as  well  as 
Herrick.  The  pleasant  old  spelling,  as  of  "Beucolicks"  for 
Bucolics,  is  preserved  in  the  Selections.  The  artist  is  not  guilt- 
less of  archness,  as  when  he  draws  Herrick  in  the  guise  of  a 
too  comic  country  parson,  staring  (out  of  a  marsh,  as  far  as  we 
can  see)  at  a  Muse  too  Parisian  for  Devonshire.  The  seventeenth- 
century  pastoral,  "  A  Bucolick,"  is  much  better  ;  and  the  swains 
of  Herrick's  time  were,  no  doubt,  very  like  their  counterfeit  pre- 
sentment here,  while  "  Lallage  with  cowlike  eyes  "  is  a  sufficiently 
buxom  and  rural  beauty.  The  Venus  of  the  "  Short  Hymne"  is 
needlessly  blowsy;  and  the  lower  part  of  her  face,  with  its 
scratchy  shading,  i3  drawn  much  at  random.  A  damsel  with  a 
"tempestuous  petticoat"  is  much  better,  though  the  background 
is  blotted  in  anyhow,  and  looks  as  like  a  picture  of  a  heath-tire  as 
of  a  peaceful  common.  This  is  a  frequent  fault  in  woodcuts  of  the 
American  school — a  school  which  we  venture,  for  our  own  part,  to 
think  erroneous  in  principle  and  hugely  over-praised.  However, 
this  is  debatable  matter.  Among  the  best  landscapes  is  Deaubourn, 
a  moorland  stream  which  Herrick  had  the  bad  taste  to  dislike. 
Izaak  Walton  would  have  been  happier  there  in  what  Wotton 
calls  "  the  season  of  fly  and  cork,"  though  corks  would  have  been 
useless  in  such  a  rapid  brook.  Cufle  asleep  in  his  pew  is  rather  a 
humorous  drawing ;  but,  on  the  whole,  we  think  Herrick  would 
be  more  pleasant  without  the  pictures.  This  is  not  the  theory  of 
givers  of  gift-books,  to  whom  we  can  heartilv  commend  this  pretty 


example  of  the  class,  especially  if  they  have  a  liking  for  American, 
wood  engravings,  which  at  present  are  popular. 

The  Queen's  4lbu.ni:  Vicivs  and  Fioicers  of  the  Riviera 
(Smith,  Son,  and  Oo.)  is  a  very  gaudy  receptacle  of  photographs. 
The  cover  is  soft  green  calf,  tooled  or  stamped  in  a  way  somewhat 
distressing  to  amateurs  of  petits  fers,  but  no  doubt  justly  cal- 
culated to  please  the  public.  The  blank  parts  of  the  pages  are 
illuminated  with  studies  of  the  Riviera  flowers  and  landscapes.  On 
the  first  page  are  heath,  blue-bells,  and  tulips,  with  a  prismatic 
view  of  some  place  near  Mentone,  which  is,  indeed,  "  invested  in 
purpureal  gleams."  We  maintain  that  Roccabruua  is  not  so  purple 
as  the  artist  represents  it.  He  is  much  more  successful  with  his 
spray  of  white  heath.  The  Terrace  at  Monte  Carlo  is  recognizable, 
and  Bordighera  is  coloured  in  tones  comparatively  quiet.  The 
pines  near  Cannes  are  also  in  better  taste  than  too  many  of  the 
gaudy  little  landscapes.  On  the  whole,  the  artist  would  have  done 
better  had  he  contined  himself  to  studies  of  flowers. 

Here  is  a  new  volume  of  Picturesque.  Europe  (Cassell's),  contain- 
ing pictures  of  scenes  in  the  British  Islands.  These  bouks  seem  to 
us  to  be  useful  as  well  as  picturesque.  The  dreary  study  of 
geography  (dreary  as  it  is  taught  to  children)  might  be  made 
really  interesting,  if  the  young  learners  were  shown  these  pictures 
(by  Mr.  Dirket  foster  and  other  artists),  as  companions  to  their 
lessons.  Mr.  Oscar  Browning  contributes  the  letterpress  about 
Eton  ;  and  the  pictures  of  Lower  School,  the  Fives  Court,  and  so  on, 
will  interest  all  boys.  Mr.  Bonney  writes  on  the  Land's  Fud,  Eng- 
lish Abbeys,  and  North  Wales,  while  Mr.  Senior  (a name  known  to 
anglers)  contributes  the  article  on  Thames  scenery. 

The  Ladies  Treasury  (Mrs.  Warren.  Bemrose  and  Sons)  has 
some  good  illustrations,  and  the  text  is  quite  full  of  things  that  a 
lady  would  like  to  know.  We  usually  spell  "  Mycene  "  with  a 
diphthong,  but  the  woodcut  of  "  a  maiden  of  Mycene"  is  an  in- 
teresting study  of  costume.  In  this  volume  are  novels,  or  at  least 
stories,  and  hints  on  gardening  and  on  cookery,  and  literary  notes 
and  queries.  Here  we  learn  that  within  fifty  years  there  was  a 
burning  cliff'  at  Weymouth,  which  partly  roasted  apples  and  a 
heedless  boy.  On  the  whole,  ladies  who  read  The  Ladies  'Treasury 
seem  to  prefer  prints  of  fashions  to  anything  less  important  to  be 
known. 

Sixes  and  Sevens  is  a  verse-book  for  children,  by  Mr.  F.  E. 
Weatherly,  with  very  pretty  coloured  pictures  by  Miss  Dealy 
(Hildesheimer  and  Faulkner).  We  particularly  enjo}'  Mr. 
Weatherly 's  poem  on  Fairyland,  which  is  just  what  a  child's  poem 

i  ought  to  be.  Very  Busy  is  also  delightful,  and  all  little  girls  who 
have  not  yet  learned  to  read  should  get  some  one  to  read  these 
verses  to  them  aloud.  This  is  the  best  small  child's  poetry  book 
we  have  had  to  review  for  a  long  time. 

The  indefatigable  Mr.  Ascot  R.  Elope  publishes  (Blackio  and 
Sons)  Stories  of  Old  Menoion.  Ogier  the  Dane,  Guy  of  Warwick, 
Genevieve  of  Brabant,  are  his  most  famous  characters;  and  there 
are  plenty  of  vigorous  pictures.  Sir  Guy  fighting  the  dragon  is 
really  the  most  imaginative  drawing  of  a  dragon  right  which  we 
ever  remember  to  have  seen.  Mr.  Gordon  Browne  is  the  artist, 
and  he  deserves  the  highest  praise  for  this  unconventional  and 
energetic  drawing. 

Tour  Little  Mischiefs  (Rosa  Mulholland.    Blackie  and  Sons) 

■  is  about  some  very  quaint  children,  one  of  whom  envied  other 

j  children  who  "  were  happy  with  the  mumps."  They  must  have 
had  an  irrepressible  genius  for  felicity.  The  characters  seem  nice 
and  natural  children. 

Mr.  Pauer  has  added  to  extant  birthday-books  oire  on  Musi- 
cians and  Composers  (Forsyth  Brothers). 

The  Prince  of  the  Hundred  Soups,  edited  by  Vernon  Lee, 
and  very  appropriately  illustrated  by  Sarah  Birch  (T.  Fisher 
Unwin),  has  a  preface  of  vast  learniug.  Here  we  learn  that  M. 
Littre  attempted  to  demonstrate  "  what  a  very  great  pity  it  was 
that  Alfred  de  Musset  or  Theophile  Gautier  woald  write  poems  in 
the  language  of  their  own  day. '  We  had  never  known  that  this 
was  the  object  of  M.  Littre's  experiments  iu  old  French  trans- 
lations of  Homer.    We  are  also  informed  that  Vernon  Lee  has 

.  written  "half  a  volume  "on  The  Comedy  of  Masks.  This  preface 
is  highly  curious,  odd,  and  interesting ;  and  we  only  wish  that 
Vernon  Lee's  book  had  been  all  preface.    But  we  have  not  been 

I  so  much  interested  by  the  Prince  as  by  the  preface. 

Travellers'  'Tales  (Rev.  H.  C.  Adams,  M.A.  Routledge 
and  Sons). — Mr.  Adams  has  written  a  book  which  will  be  veryiu- 

;  teresting  to  those  who  like  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  the  strange 

I  stories  afloat  in  the  world,' though  it  is  lather  too  critical  to  be 
attractive  to  more  youthful  minds.  A  vast  amount  of  curious  in- 
formation has  been  collected  by  Mr.  Adams,  and  similar  stories 
compared  one  with  the  other,  in  a  way  that  leaves  the  reader 
ample  premisses  from  which  to  draw  his  own  conclusions.  The 
adventures  of  Sindbad  stand  first  on  the  list,  and  the  various 
voyages  with  which  we  are  all  familiar  are  carefully  examined. 
The  strange  mythical  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  and  even  men,  are 
brought  under  review,  and  altogether  no  pains  have  been  spared 
to  make  the  volume  complete. 

Jeannette :  a  Story  of  the  JTuyueno/s  (Francis  M.  Peard. 
Routledge  and  Sons). — We  are  accustomed  to  stories  of  the 
Huguenots  in  the  days  of  the  revolt  of  the  Netherlands  ;  but  Miss 
Peard  has  broken  comparatively  new  ground  iu  placing  the  scene 
of  her  tale  in  Normandy  in  the  year  of  the  Revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes.  Miss  Peard  has  given  a  graphic  picture  of  the 
miseries  to  which  the  adherents  of  the  despised  faith  were  reduced, 
and  the  dangers  that  beset  them  while  endeavouring  to  escape 
across  the  seas.    Her  heroine  is  the  daughter  of  a  doctor  in  Caen 
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•who,  with  her  three  playmates,  the  daughters  of  the  pastor,  are 
suddenly  forced  by  their  parents  to  fly  for  their  lives.  Their  hard- 
ships, which  are  very  great,  are  told  with  spirit;  and  of  the 
four  children  in  whoao  fortunes  we  are  interested  two  get.  safely 
to  England,  one  dies,  and  one  abjures.  The  book  gives  us  a  peep 
into  old  France  which  children  will  not  be  slow  to  appreciate. 

'The  Keio  House  that  Jack  Built  (Mrs.  Willoiighbj  Luxton. 
Routledge)  is  a  capital  story  of  child-life  in  Australia,  and  will,  we 
feel  sure,  inspire  a  longing  for  the  Antipodes  in  the  breasts  of  all 
the  small  people  who  read  it.  The  descriptions  of  the  charms  of 
going  daily  to  school  on  horseback  across  a  creek,  of  rides  where 
the  rider  is  in  imminent  danger  of  being  strangled  by  some  of  the 
creepers  that  abouud  in  the  bush,  or  of  days  spent  on  the  sea- 
shore without  interference  from  outsiders,  will  prove  irresistible. 
Mrs.  Luxton  may  be  congratulated  on  her  very  spirited  tale. 

Historic  Landmarks  in  the  Christian  Centuries  (Richard  Heath. 
Religious  Tract  Society). — Mr.  Heath  has  observed  in  his  preface  ! 
that  he  has  aimed  at  lollowing  the  track  which  has  been  supposed  I 
to  be  that  pursued  by  the  Wandering  Jew,  and  at  describing  the 
progress  of  Christianity  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  as  it  might 
have  struck  that  most  extensive  of  travellers.  The  task  is  heavy  : 
but  Mr.  Heath  has  on  t he  whole  acquitted  himself  well,  and  with 
the  fair  recognition  of  Pagan  efforts  and  merits  that  writers  on 
Christianity  so  often  lack.  We  were,  however,  surprised  that 
our  author,  who  speaks  with  scrupulous  care  of  "Ecgberht," 
"Eadward,"  and  "  Eadwine,"  should  be  so  inconsistent  as  to  refer 
to  "Charlemagne.''  We  must  also  observe  that  the  Lombard  king 
was  named  Autberis,  not  "  Autharsis,"  which  has  an  Egyptian 
Bound  :  that  the  Christian  missionaries  arrived  at  Se-gan-foo  in  the 
reign  of  Lichimin  or  Taitsong,  who  is  hardly  to  be  recognized  under 
the  disguise  of  "  Chim  Kuan  "  ;  that  Fo  is  never  seen  written  with 
an  "e,"  and  that  the  Emperor  of  China  in  2  is.u.  was  Gaiti,  not 
Ming-ti,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Heath.  Ming-ti  did  not  reign  till  a.d. 
57.  These,  however,  are  but  slight  blunders  in  a  work  so  care- 
fully carried  out. 

Warrior  Kings  (Lady  Lamb.  Routledge). — Lady  Lamb's  book, 
hoth  in  subject  and  illustration,  brings  forcibly  back  the  presents 
bestowed  cn  us  in  our  childhood,  when  all  the  attractive  padding 
of  history  had  not  been  left  out.  Among  the  "  Warrior  Kings  ;' 
are  the  familiar  names  of  William  the  Conqueror,  Richard  I.,  and 
Robert  Bruce;  and,  if  Lady  Lamb  does  not  tell  anything  strik- 
ingly new  either  about  these  worthies  or  any  of  the  rest,  she  has 
at  least  given  a  painstaking  and  interesting  sketch  of  their  lives 
and  adventures. 

"  Upon  the  Christ  mas  Cards  th'  industrious  Muse  doth  fall," 
if  we  may  parody  Drayton.  Messrs.  Falkner  send  some  pretty 
cards  printed  in  brown  ;  the  two  poor  blackbirds  in  the  snow 
are  very  touching. 

Messrs.  Mansell  have  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  different 
cards — "  Photographs  of  Sweet  Landscapes,"  chromolithographs, 
"Scenes  from  the  Lives  of  our  Feathered  Friends,"  "Beautiiul 
Faces  and  Figures,"  after  Mr.  Frank  Miles  and  others,  etchings, 
flowers,  and  plenty7  more.  We  have  examined  all  sorts,  and  can 
sayr  that  they  are  excellently  suited  for  their  purpose. 

Messrs.  Schlippers  send  cards  in  countless  varieties,  all  very 
pleasing  (especially  the  decorative  menus)  to  the  taste  which 
wakens  in  the  human  heart  at  Christmas. 


NEW  MUSIC. 

"TT  is  with  some  regret  that  we  hear  rumours  of  the  banjo  becom- 
-L  ing  a  favourite  musical  instrument  in  societ}' ;  and  with  a 
-view  to  checking  the  aspirations  of  those  young  ladies  who  are 
desirous  of  learning  this  instrument,  we  have  a  suggestion  to 
make.  Why  not  learn  the  "  mandoline  "  ?  Besides  possessing 
the  advantages  claimed  for  its  modern  American  relative,  such  as 
heing  easy  to  learn  and  capable  of  accompanying  the  human 
voice,  it  has  none  of  the  disadvantages  of  ugliness  and  twangi- 
ness.  It  is  a  beautifully-shaped  instrument,  has  a  melodious 
tone,  and  is  capable  of  producing  really  charming  effects,  especially 
if  used  in  combination  with  the  guitar,  an  instrument  which 
is  too  seldom  heard  nowadays.  To  quote  from  Messrs.  Metsler 
and  Co.'s  Mandoline  Tutor,  by  G.  Luigi,  which  now  lies  before 
us,  "  In  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  colonies  it  has  long  been  the 
favourite  exponent  of  the  people's  music,  and  very  lately  in  Naples 
Bidera  has  introduced  it  in  the  orchestra  "  ;  and  we  learn  also  that 
Silvestri,  the  greatest  performer  on  the  instrument,  has  been  deco- 
rated by  King  Humbert,  and  that  the  Queen  of  Italy  herself  "is 
also  '  a  most  accomplished  mandoline  player."  The  practice  of 
the  mandoline  may  perhaps  lead  to  the  study  of  that  truly 
romantic  and  melodious  instrument,  the  guitar.  It  may  be  in- 
teresting to  note  that  Beethoven  wrote  a  piece  of  music  for  this 
instrument,  probably  for  his  friend  Krumholz,  as  Mr.  Hipkins 
suggests  in  Mr.  Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music,  in  which  it  will  be 
found  printed  in  cxtenso.  To  describe  the  instrument  we  may 
say  that  it  is  very  closely  allied  to  the  bandurrias,;  so  skilfully 
used  by  the  "  Spanish  Students  "  who  performed  in  London  in 
1879.  There  are  two  sorts  of  mandolines,  the  Neapolitan  and  the 
Milanese,  the  former  having  four  pairs  of  strings,  the  latter  five 
and  sometimes  six,  which  are  played  with  a  plectrum  ;  in  fact ,  it  is 
closely  related  to  the  lute  and  zither,  but  is  shaped  rather  more  like 
a  guitar  than  the  latter  instrument.  Those  who  feel  inclined  to  act  ] 
upon  our  r-jggestion  will  find  that  Messrs.  Metzler  and  Co.  will  | 
supply  them  not  only  with  a  very  clear  instruction-book,  provided 
Ly  Signor  Luigi,  but  also  with  the  instruments  themselves. 


Amongst  the  songs  sent  to  us  by  Messrs.  Metzler  and  Co.  Mr. 
Molloy's  "  Pictures  in  the  Fire"  stands  first.  This  composer  sus- 
tains his  reputation  for  naive  simplicity  and  charming  melody, 
whilst  his  musicianly  qualities  are  undoubted.  "  Pictures  in  the 
Fire  "  is  certainly  a  very  charming  song.  "  Behind  the  Clouds," 
by  J.  M.  Coward,  has  on  the  title-page  the  initials  of  Madame 
Antoinette  Stirling,  for  whom,  we  are  told,  it  was  expressly  com- 
posed ;  but  why  these  initials  are  there  we  cannot  say,  for  the 
song  is  not  striking,  and  the  sentiment  of  the  poetry  is  rather  weak  ; 
while  Mr.  Goring  Thomas's  two  songs — "  A  Song  of  Spain  "  and 
"A  Breeze  from  Shore" — are  ambitious,  but  not  very  original. 
'■  I'm  Longing  for  Something,"  by  Maria  E.  H.  Stested,  is  clever, 
and  has  the  rare  advantage  of  brevity  ;  and  "  Jack's  New  Yarn," 
by  W.  East,  is  a  song  suited  perhaps  for  a  music-hall,  but  certainly 
would  be  irksome  in  a  drawing-room.  Messrs.  Metzler  and  Co. 
have  also  sent  us  a  pianoforte  arrangement  of  Virginia  Gabriel's 
song  "  Ruby,"  by  Michael  Watson,  which  is  easy,  and  suitable  for 
juvenile  performance. 

Beethoven's  last  work  was  a  Quartette  in  F.,  marked  Opus  135  ; 
but  Mr.  Gustav  Lange's  works,  as  we  learn  from  the  title-page  of 
"  Ein  Tag  in  der  Schweiz  "  and  "  Neues  Blumenlied  "  (Edwin 
Ashdown),  have  already  reached  the  surprising  figures  of  291.  Is 
it  not  a  little  ridiculous  to  mark  off'  each  little  morceau  de  salon 
as  a  separate  "  opus  "  ?  The  trifles,  however,  are  pleasing,  and 
will  be  welcome  to  those  who  like  such  music.  Of  a  very  different 
class  is  Herr  A.  Loeschhorn's  •'  Dreams  of  Youth,"  issued  by  the 
same  publisher,  which  is  a  really  charming  musical  sketch,  quite 
worthy  of  the  pen  of  the  talented  compostrof  the  "  Album  fur  die 
Jugend."  Like  all  his  works  it  is  conscientious,  but  it  will 
require  careful  study  and  some  patient  application  on  the  part  of 
the  performer.  "Air  de  danse,"  by  H.  Latour,  and  "  Marche 
Herolque,"  by  Michael  Watson,  are  pretty,  easy,  and  effective, 
while  "  Enid,"  by  Walter  Macfarren,  which  somewhat  recalls  the 
Lieder  ohne  Worte  style  of  Mendelssohn,  is  graceful  and  not  over 
dilheult  for  performance.  Mr;  C.  E.  Pathe,  we  see,  is  another 
composer  of  light  music,  who  has  achieved  his  Opus  274,  but  the 
three  little  pianoforte  pieces — "  In  Shady  Vale,"  "  Sweet  Dreams," 
and  "  A  Spring  Flower  " — are  attractive  and  unaffected.  "  The 
Chase,"  by  Oliver  Cramer,  is,  as  may  be  supposed,  a  hunting  song 
which  does  not  prefer  any  claim  to  originality,  while  of  "I 
Pifferari,"  by  Sydney  Smith,  we  can  only  say  that  we  prefer  the 
original  to  the  imitation.  From  the  same  publishers  we  have  re- 
ceived three  songs,  two — "  Little  Lassie  "  and  "  Gathered  Lilies  " — 
by  Louis  Diehl,  and  one — "  Blue  Peter  "—by  J.  L.  Hatton,  all  of 
which  will  repay  the  study  given  to  them.  Messrs.  Wood  and 
Co.  send  us  two  transcriptions  for  the  pianoforte  by  W.  S. 
Rockstro,  one  the  March  from  Tannhaiiser  and  the  other  the  Bridal 
OhOrus  from  Lohengrin,  which  are  evidently  written  with  a  view 
of  not  taxing  the  capabilities  of  the  performer  to  any  great 
extent ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  "  Lubinka,  caprice  polonais," 
by  P.  von  Tugginer,  and  of  the  "  Princess  March,"  dedicated  to 
BL.R.H.  the  Princess  Christian  by  Ed.  Redhead,  all  of  them  being 
pleasing  specimens  of  drawing-room  music.  We  have  also  received 
from  the  same  publisher  "Harold,"  a  cantata,  the  words  by  Edward 
Oxenford,  and  music  by  Arthur  E.  Dyer.  The  work  is  written  for  two 
tenors  and  a  baritone,  with  a  mixed  chorus,  the  music  of  which  is 
attractive,  and  will  be  welcomed  by  the  many  amateur  choirs  who 
are  in  want  of  easy  and  good  cantatas  to  sing  at  their  concerts. 
Especially  effective  numbers  are  the  Chorus  of  Priests,'  Harold's 
first  song,  and  the  trio  and  chorus  at  the  end.  The  argument  is 
remarkably  simple,  and  cannot  be  said  to  be  "replete  with  dra- 
matic interest,"  for  there  is  absolutely  no  plot.  "  Harold,?  so  it 
runs,  "  having  defeated  the  King  of  Norway  in  Nortbumbria, 
returns  to  York,  and  is  there  feasting  with  his  victorious  troops, 
when  tidings  arrive  of  the  lauding  of  the  Noruaans_  in  Sussex.  On 
receiving  ttie  news,  Harold  hastens  to  London-,. and  thence  with 
his  army  to  Hastings,  where  he  prepares  to  give  battle  toy  the  in- 
vader." Mr.  Edward  Oxenford,  acting  on  the  principle  .that  "no- 
body cares  about  the  words,"  has  managed  to  string  together 
a  number  of  rhymes  which  seem  to  serve  the  purpose  01  rendering 
articulate  the  "music  to  be  performed.  Change  the  nanres  that 
sometimes  occur  and  they  would  be  equally  applicable  for  the 
libretto  of  a  cantata  called  "  William  the  Conqueror."'  'fake  this 
as  a  specimen,  lroru  Leofwin's  song  : — 

Be  glad  while  ye  ma}-,       r  ->  ■ 

Nor  take  heed  of  the  morrow  ; 
The  sweets  of  to-day         ■>      ,         - 1 

Let  us  taste  while  they  last !       ....  . 
For  life  is  too  short  -  ^.  T^ 

From  the  future  to  borrow  ; 
Doll  care,  like  an  ort,  '  '  f*  " 

Fling  away  to  the  past !  '  '  j?  H»< 

But  perhaps  the  most  humour  lies  in  the  choral  recitative  which 
follows  Harold's  soug.  The  King  has  just  stated  the  fact  that  the 
"English  land  was  free,"  and  attributed  it  very  rightly.,  lo  the 
.prowess  of  his  warriors;  but  the  recitative  comments,  thu,^  , 

The  retribution  that  on  Norway  fell  t  "< 

Was  due  to  Harold's  dauntless  arm  ;  •• 

But  modesty  forbids  his  lips  to  tell 
VTwas  he,  and  he  alone,  who  brol.e  the  charm  ! 

The  italics  are  our  own.  .    .  ■  .    ■  . 

From  Mr.  William  Czerny  we  have  received  .''  The, Mountain  of 
Prayer"  and  three  settings  of  "  The  Holy  Night,"  as  a  solo  .fur  the 
voice,  a  choral,  and  pianoforte  arrangement,  which  we  feel  sure 
will  find  favour  at  this  season  especially ;  while  "  Paternoster,"  by 
L.  Niedermeyer,  is  a  well-written  and  effective  setting  of  the 
words,  and  shows  that  the  composer  is  a  master  of  his  craft. 
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ft  Andantino  from  a  Little  Suite,"  Opus  77,  by  Friedricb  Kiel,  is  a 
simple  and  attractive  excerpt  from  a  trio  for  piano,  violin,  and 
violoncello,  which  has  impressed  us  so  favourably  that  we  wish 
the  publisher  had  sent  us  the  complete  work ;  and  the  "  Crucifixus," 
by  M.  Faure,  arranged  for  the  organ  by  W.  J.  Westbrook,  com- 
mends itself  as  a  pattern  of  graceful  simplicity.  On  the  title-page 
of  "  Charm  lie  to  Sleep,"  by  F.  L.  Moir,  the  only  song  sent  to  us 
by  this  publisher,  we  learn  tbat  it  and  many  other  soDgs  by  well- 
known  composers,  and  "  over  fifty  choruses  for  ladies'  voices,"  may 
be  sung  without  payment  of  any  fee.  This  is  a  praiseworthy 
attempt  at  the  solution  of  the  copyright  question,  and  we  hope  it 
may  succeed,  and  that  other  publishers  willjfollow  in  the  paths 
indicated  by  M.  Czerny.  A  collection  of  two-part  songs,  which  has 
already  reached  its  seventh  number,  is  amongst  this  parcel  of  music, 
and  deserves  commendation.  Some  pleasing  dance  music  from  the 
pen  of  Percy  M.  Moccatta — "Danse  Pittoresque "  and  "  Valse 
de  Concert"- — as  well  as  an  excellent  song,  "  Dying  Embers," 
the  words  of  which  are  by  the  last-mentioned  composer, 
and  the  music  by  Lindsay  Sloper,  have  also  been  sent  to  us. 
Messrs.  Novello,  Ewer,  and  Co.  send  us  "  A  Wedding  March,"  by 
Charles  Gounod,  composed  and  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Albany, 
of  which  we  may  say  that  it  was  hardly  necessary  to  go  abroad 
for  a  musical  production  of  this  calibre.  It  is  true  we  have  only 
the  pianoforte  arrangement  before  us,  and  we  cannot  say  what 
effects  the  composer  might  have  produced  with  a  full  orchestra  ; 
but,  coming  from  such  a  source,  we  think  we  are  justified  in  ex- 
pecting something  better  than  this  is.  The  songs  "  Row,  Boatie, 
Row,"  "  She  Sang  to  a  Harp,"  "  The  Castaway,"  "  Does  he  Love 
Me  ?  "  and  *  lie  wos  wery  good  to  me,"  poor  Jo's  song,  by  Alfred 
Allen,  are  all,  however,  very  good,  and  evidence  considerable 
musical  skill  on  the  part  of  the  composer.  The  E  natural  in  the 
fifth  bar  ou  the  second  page  of  "  Does  he  Love  Me  ?  "  we  venture 
to  suggest  is  a  misprint.  The  same  composer  shows  his  ability  as 
a  part-song  writer  in  a  very  pretty  four-part  song  to  Moore's  words, 
When  Twilight  Dews,"  and  evinces  considerable  humour  in  a  glee 
to  the  words  of  the  nursery  rhyme  "  Dickory,  Dickory,  Dock."  We 
can  specially  commend  the  bass  G  on  the  word.  "  one  "  when  the 
clock  strikes.  "  The  War  March  "  from  Athalie,  by  Mendelssohn, 
arranged  by  J.  W.  Elliott  for  piano  and  harmonium,  is  very 
striking  and  effective,  and  two  organ  compositions,  No.  XV.  of 
"  Soft  Voluntaries,"  by  George  Calkin,  and  a  "  Postlude,"  by 
Charles  Steggall,  help  to  sustain  the  fame  of  these  publishers  of 
organ  music.  The  latter  work,  indeed,  is  certainly  far  above  the 
average. 

The  volumes  of  ■"Pianoforte  Albums"  sent  with  this  parcel  are 
worth  a  word  of  praise.  That  of  "  Marches"  contains  easy  piano- 
forte arrangements  of  the  principal  marches  of  the  best  composers ; 
while  that  entitled  "  Haudel  "  consists  of  fugues,  gigues,  sarabands, 
and  gavottes,  written  by  that  master,  and  makes  a  wry  valuable 
and  acceptable  collection. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

A LIFE   devoted  to   historical   pursuits,  and  a  long  resi- 
dence at  Florence,  have  enabled  Herr  von  Reutrjont  (i)  to 
enrich  historical  literature  with  a  number  of  valuable  contribu- 
tions, chiefly  relating  to  Italy.     A  moderate-sized  volume  just 
published   contains  six  minor  studies,  partly  reprinted,  partly 
hitherto  unpublished.    The  first  in  order,  and  the  most  elaborate 
in -execution,  is  a  sketch  of  Alessandra  Strozzi,  a  noble  Florentine 
matron  of  the  fifteenth  century  (1407 — 1470),  the  mother  of  the 
wealthy  Filippo  Strozzi,  known  as  the  patron  of  Filippino  Lippi. 
Her  life,  though  interesting,  was  not  remarkably  eventful;  but  she 
was  a  type  of  the  female  patricians  of  the  Florentine  mercantile 
aristocracy,  and  by  skilfully  rendering  her  history  illustrative  of 
the  social  conditions  of  the  times.  Heir  von  Reuinont  has  greatly 
enriched  a  somewhat  meagre  background  of  incident,  and  produced 
a  highly  attractive  biography.     The  next  essay  treats  a  subject 
made  familiar  to  English  readers  by  the  genius  of  Mr.  Brownino- 
— Victor  Emmanuel  of  Savoy's  attempt  to  repossess  himself  of  his 
voluntarily  relinquished  crown.    The  facts,  according  to  Herr  von 
Reumont,  have  until  lately  been  imperfectly  known  ;  we  do  not 
perceive,  however,  that  any  material  modification  is  introduced 
into  the  situation  as  conceived  by  the  dramatist,  and  the  latter's 
estimate  of  the  characters  and  motives  of  the  leading  personages 
seems  entirely  borne  out.    Queen  Polyxena,  as  might  be  expected, 
is  less  prominent  in  the  historian 's  narrative  than  in  the  drama 
where  a  leading  female  character  is  indispensable.    The  third 
essay  treats  of  Venetian  rule  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  is  mainly 
an  apology  for  the  administration  of  the  Republic.     The  fourth 
treats  of  Gustavus  the  Third  of  Sweden's  two  visits  to  Aix-la-Cka- 
pelle — in  1780,  when  on  his  whimsical  incognito  tour  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  in  1791,  when  he  was  endeavouring  to  bring  about  a 
joint  intervention  by  the  European  sovereigns  for  the  restoration  of 
the  French  monarchy.  Von  Keumont  vindicates  Gustavus  against 
the  imputation  of  having  merely  started  this  project  as  a  means  of 
raising  money.    It  was,  indeed,  one  evidently  suggested  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  times,  and  the  adventurous  Swedish  monarch 
with  all  his  faults,  was  the  only  European  sovereign  then  reionin^ 
whose  direction  of  such  an  enterprise  could  have  been  anything 
more  than  nominal.  The  next  essay  deals  with  the  sadly  inglorious 
close  of  the  Stuart  line ;  and  in  the  last  Herr  von  Reumont 

(1)  Kleine  historische  Schriftm,  Von  Alfred  von  Reumont,  Gotha  • 
Perthes.    London  :  Nutt. 


sketches  Mrs.  Somerville.  His  personal  knowledge  of  our  distin- 
guished countrywoman,  however,  has  not  enabled  him  to  add 
much  to  the  information  contained  in  her  biography,  which  he  is 
for  the  most  part  content  merely  to  abridge. 

Bodenstedt's  travels  in  the  United  States  (2)  are  scarcely  so 
interesting  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  reputation  of 
the  author,  partly  because  the  narrative  is  pitched  in  altogether 
too  prosaic  a  key,  partly  because  the  general  interest  of  the  book  is 
diminished  by  the  writer's  laudable  purpose  of  examining  before 
all  things  into  the  condition  of  the  German  population  of  the 
States.  His  account  of  this  is  highly  satisfactory ;  the  Germans 
have,  he  says,  gained  much  ground,  morally  and  intellectually,  as 
well  as  numerically,  in  the  Union  since  the  European  disturbances 
in  1S48  drove  so  many  distinguished  and  cultivated  men  of  their 
nation  across  the  Atlantic.  Herr  Bodenstedt's  reputation  had 
preceded  him  ;  in  every  American  city  he  found  some  wealthy  and 
accomplished  German  to  entertain  him,  and  many  more  to  welcome 
him,  and  his  natural  satisfaction  is  perhaps  in  some  degree  reflected 
in  the  generally  couleur  de  rose-  character  of  his  report.  American 
civilization  is  chiefly  viewed  by  him  on  the  material  side,  and  his 
details  of  the  conveniences  and  inconveniences  of  life  in  the 
States,  though  accurate  and  impartial,  are  occasionally  somewhat 
tedious. 

Baron  von  Ompteda's  account  of  England  (3)  is  an  excellent 
book  for  German  reading.  He  describes  such  typical  aspects  of 
English  life  as  the  City,  the  Clubs,  Eton  College,  Arundel  Castle, 
and  the  looms  and  spindles  of  Rochdale,  with  great  intelligence 
and  in  a  most  fair  and  courteous  spirit.  For  English  readers,  of 
course,  his  work  offers  little  novelty. 

Herr  Zoller  (4)  has  visited  Panama  to  inquire  into  the  prospects 
of  M.  de  Lesseps's  canal  scheme.  On  the  whole,  he  appears  to 
have  found  more  vitality  in  it  than  he  expected,  and  better 
prospects  of  procuring  the  necessary  labour  for  excavation  from 
the  West  Indies,  while  the  lighter  work  of  felling  and  removing 
trees  can  be  done  by  the  natives.  He  does  not,  however,  see  his 
way  clearly  to  a  dividend,  and  reports  the  current  expectation  of 
the  Isthmus  to  be  that,  after  having  ruined  two  Companies,  the 
enterprise  wili  be  eventually  completed  by  a  third,  which  will 
not  be  French,  but  American. 

Johann  Denck  (5)  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  those 
mystical  sectaries  who  from  one  of  their  tenets  which  attracted  most 
1  attention  obtained,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation,  the  name 
of  Anabaptists,  but  were  in  truth  the  spiritual  kindred  of  the 
early  Quakers.  Denck  himself  seems  to  have  been  principally  in- 
spired by  Tauler  and  Thomas  a-Kempis ;  his  temperament  had 
nothing  in  common  with  the  fierce  fanaticism  of  the  Miinster 
Anabaptists,  and  he  insisted  chiefly  on  the  necessity  of  mutual 
toleration  and  charity.  A  sentiment  so  unpopular  in  that  age 
naturally  exposed  him  to  persecution ;  his  short  life  of  twenty- 
seven  years  was  spent  in  fleeing  from  city  to  city,  and  he 
opportunely  died  at  Basel  when  every  refuge  seemed  exhausted. 
His  theology,  though  essentially  Protestant,  was  in  many  re- 
spects diametrically  opposite  to  Luther's,  especially  as  regards 
free-will  and  the  value  of  good  works.  Dr.  Keller  presents  a  very 
readable  analysis  of  his  writings,  and  is  very  successful  in  depict- 
ing his  hero  as  he  conceives  him — a  simple,  gentle,  resolute  apostle 
of  the  inner  light,  rather  than  of  Anabaptism. 

Luther's  seclusion  in  the  Castle  of  Coburg  (6)  is  less  known  than 
his  similar  retreat  to  the  Wartburg ;  it  is,  however,  scarcely  less  in- 
teresting. Sequestered  by  his  Electoral  protector  in  this  fortress, 
he  there,  from  April  till  October  1530,  awaited  the  issue  of  the 
Augsburg  Conference,  which  disappointed  the  hopes  originally 
entertained  of  it  by  the  Protestants.  Dejected  on  this  ground,  and 
further  tried  by  sickness,  Luther  still  maintained  an  intrepid  spirit, 
gave  continual  proof  of  his  constancy  to  private  all'ections,  as  well 
as  to  his  public  mission,  and  at  no  part  of  his  career  appeared  more 
truly  the  hero.  Archdeacon  Zitzlali's  memoir  is  very  well  written 
and  interesting,  and  he  has  judiciously  made  the  utmost  possible 
use  of  Luther's  own  letters. 

Karl  von  Amira's  work  on  ancient  German  law  (7)  promises  to 
be  voluminous,  and  will  no  doubt  prove  an  important  contribution 
to  the  archaeology  of  jurisprudence. 

Gustav  Cohn  (S),  a  Prussian  economist  resident  in  Switzerland 
publishes  in  a  collected  form  a  number  of  essays  on  practical  econo- 
mics which  he  has  of  late  years  contributed  to  German  and  Swiss 
journals.  The  most  generally  interesting  are  those  on  Parliamen- 
tary Committees  of  Inquiry  in  England,  on  the  administration  of 
railroads  by  the  State,  of  which  he  is  an  advocate,  and  the  relief 
of  the  poor. 


(2)  Vom  Atlantischen  zum  Stillen  Ocean.  Von  Fiiedrich  Rodcnstedt 
Leipzig  :  Brockhaus.    London  :  Xutt. 

(3)  Aus  England.  Von  Ludwig  Freilierrn  von  Ompteda.  Berlin: 
Ilolinann.    London:  biegle. 


Zoller.     Stuttgart :  Spemann. 


(4)  Der   Panama- Kanal.     Von  II. 
London :  Nutt. 

(5)  Ein  Apnstel  der  Wiedertaufer.  Von  Dr.  Ludwig  Keller.  Leipzi- 
Hnzel.    London  :  Williams  &  Xorgate. 

(6)  Luther  aufder  Robing  :  ein  Lcbens-  und  Charakterbild  nach  LutherS 
eigtueu  Briejen  gezeiehnet  Von  Zitzlaff,  Archidiakonus  in  Wittenbere. 
Wittenberg  :  Herrose.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

tt  ^o Mrdgermanischek  Oblbjationenrecht.  Von  Karl  Amira.  Leipzig : 
Veit  &  Co.    London  :  Williams  &  Xorgate.  D 

(8)  Volkswirthschaftliche  Aufsutze.  Von  Gustav  Colin.  Stutt-art; 
Cotta.    London  :  \\  ilhams  &  Norgate.  0 
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Herr  Holzer  (9)  has  compiled  a  useful  guide  to  the  comprehen- 
sive and  intricate  tariff  of  Austria,  with  an  analysis  of  the  commer- 
cial treaties  and  conventions  modifying  it.  Among  the  articles 
admitted  duty-free  we  remark  corpses  and  skeletons. 

Goldammer'a  treatise  on  the  Kindergarten  (10)  is  perhaps  the 
fullest  extaut,  and  has  the  additional  advantage  of  being  revised 
by  Baroness  von  Marenholtz-Buelow.  If  any  exception  can  be 
taken  to  its  practical  utility  in  this  country,  it  is  that  of  greater 
fulness  and  completeness  than  altogether  accord  with  the  popular 
English  idea  of  school  manuals.  The  fault,  if  it  be  one,  is  deci- 
dedly on  the  right  side  ;  and  assuredly  no  teacher  or  parent  in 
quest  of  information  respecting  any  department  of  the  Kinder- 
garten system  is  likely  to  be  disappointed. 

An  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Schiller  (n)  is  forming  a  collection 
of  anecdotes,  criticisms,  and  contemporary  notices  relating  to  him 
of  such  extent  as  to  form  three  octavo  volumes,  the  first  of  which 
is  now  published.  It  is  no  small  testimony  to  Schiller's  signi- 
ficance that  so  few  of  these  documents  should  appear  trivial  or  un- 
worthy of  preservation.  The  worth  and  geniality  of  the  man  seem 
to  have  inspired  everybody  who  approached  him;  and  Herr 
Kiihn's  collection,  desultory  as  it  is,  may  be  turned  over  with 
great  pleasure. 

It  is  one  of  the  penalties  of  greatness  lhat  the  great  man's  name 
after  his  death  becomes  the  ensign  of  a  party,  and,  as  such,  is 
carried  into  the  thick  of  controversies  and  bandied  about  in  a 
manner  little  calculated  to  add  to  its  lustre.  Professors  Haeckel 
and  Du  Bos  Reymond  (12)  not  being  able  to  agree,  and  the 
former  having  in  a  recent  lecture  proclaimed  Goethe  somewhat  too- 
enthusiastically  as  a  precursor  of  Darwin,  the  latter  naturally 
retorts  yvith  another  lecture,  minimizing  Goethe's  scientilic  pre- 
tensions to  the  utmost,  in  older  that  his  rival's  ignorance  and  pre- 
cipitation in  13  be  correspondingly  apparent  to  all  men.  Between 
the  exaggeration  of  one  side  and  the  depreciation  of  the  other, 
Goethe's  fame  teems  likely  to  fare  ill ;  but  this  is  the  last  con- 
sideration that  affects  thi  minds  of  the  learned  and  eminent 
professors'. 

The  last  parts  of  the  Encyclopaedia 'of  Natural  Science  (13), 
conducted  by  Professor  Forster  and  his  colleagues,  comprises  the 
continuations  of  the  Dictionaries  of  Chemistry  and  Botanical  Phar- 
macology, both  of  which  appear  very  good  and  full. 

An  international  Review  (J4)  of  military  and  naval  matters, 
containing  contributions  from  officers  ofall  nations,  is,  so  far  as  we 
know,  a  new  idea,  and  if  the  promise  of  the  first  number  is  re- 
deemed will  prove  a  valuable  one.  By  much  the  most  interesting 
contribution  to  English  readers  is  a  letter  from  a  French  gentle- 
man, JV1.  Fantou,  dated  ou  board  the  l'cluse,  otf  Alexandria,  twelve 
days  after  the  bombardment.  The  writer's  prejudices  and  sus- 
picions as  to  everything  that  concerns  the  English  must  appear  to 
us  infinitely  luuicrous;  but  his  denunciations  of  Arabi,  his  ac- 
knowledgment that  the  French  erred  in  patronizing  him,  and  his 
revelation  of  the  private  opinions  of  M.  de  Lesseps  are  valuable 
pieces  of  evidence.  The  intervention  of  France  was  evidently 
expected  as  a  matter  of  course  when  M.  Fantou  yvrote.  There  are 
also  interesting  letters  in  the  present  condition  of  military  affairs 
in  France  and  Russia,  and  an  account  of  the  taking  of  the 
Shipka  Pass,  a  specimen  of  a  forthcoming  history  of  the  Russo- 
Turkish  war. 

The  other  military  nations  of  Europe  should  be  obliged  to 
Captain  de  1  iiouime  de  Courbiere  (15)  lor  presenting  them  with  a 
digest  of  the  military  administration  of  Germany  in  peace  and 
war.  Every  puiut  seems  fully  detailed,  from  the  ollicial  organiza- 
tion to  the  military  hospital.  The  chapters  on  transport  and  the 
commissariat,  the  weakest  points  of  the  English  military  system, 
are  particularly  interesting. 

Professor  Caspari  ( 10)  has  brought  together  in  a  neat  tract  some 
useful  remarks  on  the  relations  of  his  master  Eotze  to  Herbart, 
Kant,  and  Hegel. 

Eduard  von  IJaitmann's  (17)  pessimism  continually  tends  to  a 
more  mitigated  ioriu ;  and  his  fast  work,  the  "Religion. of  the 
Spirit/1  avowedly  aims  at  uniting  optimistic  Judaism  in  the 
same  formula  with  the  ascetic  deeds  of  India.    The  work  is 


(9)  Praklische  Darsiellung  der  Ssterreichischen  Zollqrdmmg  und  Zoil- 
manipulathm.  Von  F.  Holzer.  VVien  :  Gerold's  SoLm.  London:  Williams 
&  Norgate. 

(10)  7'he  Kindergarten  :  a  Guide  to  FroebeTs  Method  of  Education.  By 
II.  Goldauimer.  With  Introduction  and  Conclusion  by  Baroness  U.  vou 
Marenholtz-Buelow.  Translated  from  the  third  German  edition  by 
W.  Wright.    Berlin:  llabcl.    London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(11)  Sthiiler:  Zerstreutes  als  Bausteine  zu  einem  Denhmalc.  Gesammelt 
von  Adelbert  Ktihn.    Weimar:  Kiilin.    London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(12)  Goethe  und  hein  Ende :  liede \bei  Antritt  d*s  Rebtrrats  der  KSnigl. 
Ffiedrich-iyilheiini-Univirsitat  zu  Berlin.  Von  Lmil  du  Bois-Keymoud. 
Leipzig:  Veil  6:  Co.    London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(13)  Encyldopadie  der  Naturwisstnschafttn.  Herausgegeben  von  Prof. 
Dr.  W.  1  bister.  Abth.  2,  Lief.  8,  9.  Bresla'u :  Trewendt.  London: 
Nutt. 

(14)  Internationale  Revue  iibcr  die  gesammten  Ariiuen  und  Flatten. 
Herausgegeben  von  F.  von  Witzleben-Wendelstein.  Jahrg.  1,  lift.  1. 
Berlin:  Janke.    London  :  Nutt. 

(15)  Grundziige  der  deutschen  Miliiarvencaltung.  Herausgegeben  von 
R.  de  1' Homme  de  Courbiere.  Berlin:  Mittler.  London:  Williams  & 
Norgate. 

(16)  Hermann  I.otze  in  seiner  Stellung  sti  der  dutch  Kant  begriindeten 
neuesten  Gtschickte  o'er  Philosophic  Von  Dr.  U.  Caspari.  Bicslau  : 
Trewendt.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(17)  Die  Religion  de.<  Geist^s.  Voa  Eduard  vou  Ilartmann.  Berlin: 
Duncker.    London:  N'utt. 


permeated  by  a  really  religious  spirit,  but  the  form  is  dry  and 
technical. 

Ludwig  Noire's  investigations  of  the  philosophy  of  Kant  (t8) 
have  been  introduced  to  English  readers  under  no  less  distin- 
guished patronage  than  Professor  Max  Muller's.  They  ought,  there- 
fore, to  have  some  merit ;  but  to  us  they  seem  obscure,  not  from 
pregnancy,  but  from  vacancy. 

The  collected  lectures  and  essays  of  Karl  Birtsch  (19)  form  an 
interesting  body  of  illustration  of  the  middle  ages  in  their  social  and 
poetical  aspects.  Some  discuss  individual  epics  or  romances,  such 
as  the  Nibelungen-Lied,  Tristan  and  Isolde,  and  Parzival;  others 
take  a  wider  range,  treating  of  such  subjects  as  the  sentiment  of 
fidelity  in  German  legend,  the  mediaeval  ideal  of  priueeliness  as 
rellected  in  German  poetry,  and  i'emale  hie  in  Italy  in  the  &<*6  of 
Dante.  Herr  Bartsuh  is  always  interesting,  and  the  mure  remote 
his  subject  is  from  mere  antiquarianisin  the  better  he  seems  to 
succeed  with  it. 

The  second  volume  of  Herr  Bulthaupt's  work  on  the  Classic 
Drama  (20),  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  adaptability  to 
representation,  treats  of  Shakspeare.  This  point  of  observation 
has  hitherto  been  too  little  assumed  by  critics,  though  well  under- 
stood by  manager-'.  It  liberates  the  writer  at  once  from  -a  great 
deal  ot  conventional  prepossession,  enabling  him  to  speak  his  mind 
yvith  a  freedom  which  will  astonish  mere  blind  adorers  of 
Shakspeare,  while  it  is  in  no  respect  inconsistent  with  a  profound 
veneration  for  his  greatness.  G11  every  point  within  his  own 
peculiar  sphere  Ilerr  Bulthaupt's  remarks  are  well  worthy  of 
attention.  The  pieces  not  usually  acted  in  Germany  do  not  fall 
within  his  province  ;  and  among  these,  we  are  sorry  to  inler,  is 

'  Antony  und  L'l  opatra. 

'•  Unforgettab  e  Words"  (21),  which  occupies  more  than  half  of 
Paul  lle_\se's  last  volume  of  novelettes,  is  distinguished  by  even 
more  than  his  usual  neatness  of  construction  and  elegance  of 

<  diction;  but  is  an  unsatisfactory  story,  inasmuch  as  it  depicts  the 
blight  brought  upon  two  lives  by  a  want  of  good  feeiing  and 

J  common  sense.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  denouement  of 
the  tale  would  have  seemed  commonplace  if  the  hero  had  been 
less  touchy  :  and  a  similar  apology  may  perhaps  be  made  for  the 
last  story,  •'  A  Divided  Heart,"  wuere  the  hero  need  not  have  been 
left  hopelessly  gazing  after  his  departing  bliss  if  he  could  but 
have  opened  his  mouth.  ''The  Luck  of  Rothenburg  "  is  a  vari- 
ation upon  the  same  idea,  with  pretty  idyllic  pictures  and  a  more 

!  cheerful  ending.    "The  She-Ass,"  on  the  other  hand,  is  more 

j  gloomy  and  tragical  than  is  usual  with  Heyse. 

"E.  Werner's"  last  story,"  The  Egotist"  (22),  is  as  unlike  as  pos- 
sible to  Mr.  George  Meredith's  similarly  entitled  masterpiece.  It 
is  a  pretty  story,  skilfully  compounded  of  old  ingredients,  to 
which,  however,  piquancy  is  imparted  by  the  device  of  giving  it  a 
bearing  upon  the  subject  of  German  emigration  to  America.  The 
conscientious  but  exacting  guardian,  yvith  a  lamily  secret  unknown 
to  himself:  the  refractory  young  people,  who  become  mutually 
interested  in  their  own  despite,  are  personages  well  known  to 
the  theatre,  and  the  tale  makes  as  a  whole  the  impression  of  a 
bright,  well-constructed  coined}'.  Stage  eilect,  however,  is  surely 
carried  to  an  almost  ludicrous  extent  yvheu,  at  a  critical  moment, 
Gustav  exclaims  half-aside  to  Frieda,  "Frieda!  jetzt  wecke  du 
das  Vatergefiihl !  ' 

"  Felicitas,"  by  Felix  Dahn  (23),  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  short 
romances  designed  to  illustrate  the  overthrow  of  the  Western 
Empire  by  the  barbarians.  It  is  a  good  story, concise,  energetic, and 
full  of  incident.  The  individual  members  of  the  contending  races 
are  vigorously  contrasted,  and  full  of  life  and  colour,  but  not  exempt 
from  a  certain  conventionality,  which  nothing,  indeed,  but  remark- 
able creative  genius  or  an  unusually  profound  insight  into  the 
period  described  could  have  enabled  Herr  Dahn  to  avoid. 

Gustav  zu  Putlitz's  pretty  story,  "  Das  Maler-Majorle,"  is  con- 
cluded in  the  Deutscne  llundsc/iau  (24).  The  remainder  of  the 
contents  are  of  a  somewhat  heavier  character  than  usual.  The 
origin  of  Universities  and  the  uniformity  of  statistical  phenomena 
are  not  very  lively,  though  no  doubt  they  are  important  subjects, 
and  Professor  Noldeke's  essay  on  Islam  is  mainly  historical,  and 
contains  little  that  is  not  already  familiar.  The  editor  con- 
tributes an  excellent  condensed  sketch  of  Buckle,  founded  on 
llerr  Katscher's  abridgment  of  Mr.  Mirth's  biography. 

Auf  der  Hdhe  (25)  maintains  its  character  as  an  international 
periodical,  and  a  repertory  of  the  fiction  of  the  less  known  litera- 
tures. The  most  remarkable  production  of  this  character  in  the 
November  number  is  "  Behind  the  Glass  Doors,'  a  characteristic- 
ally minute,  but  over-elaborated,  piece  of  Dutch  painting  by 

(18)  Die  Lelire  Kant's  und  der  Ursprung  der  Yernunft.  Aron  Ludwig 
Noire.    Maiuz  :  Dieuier.    London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(19)  Gcsammeltc  Vortr age  und  Auf s<it ze.  Von  Karl  B  irtsch,  Freiburg.' 
Mohr.    London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(20)  Dramaturgic  der  Classiker.  Von  II.  Bulthaupt.  Shakespeare. 
'  Oldenburg:  Scbulze.    London:  Nutt. 

(21)  Unvergessbare  Wurte,  und  andere  Novcllen.  Von  Paul  Heyse. 
Eeriin:  Hertz.    London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(22)  Der  Egoist:  Roman.  Vou  1£.  Werner,  Ucrlin:  Spemann.  London: 
Williams  &  Norgate. 

(23)  Felicitas:  hiatorischer  Roman  aus  der  Volkerieandernng.  Von  F. 
Dahn.    Leipzig:  Breitkopf  &  11  artel.    London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(24)  Deutsche  Rundschau.  Herausgegeben  von  Julius  Kodenberg. 
Jalng.  9,  lift.  3.    Bcrliu  :  1'aetel.    London  :  Trttbuer  &  Co. 

(25)  Auf  der  Hohc  :  Internationale  Revue.  Herausgegeben  voa 
Leopold  von  Sacher-Masoch.    Bd.  5,  lilt.  14.    Leipzig  :  Alorgenstern. 

j  Lorn  ion  :  Nu it. 
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Gerard  Keller,  of  Amsterdam.  Another  interesting  contribution 
is  a  sketch  of  the  various  ideal  communities  that  have  been  drawn 
by  the  fancy  of  philosophers  or  poets,  from  the  Republic  of  Plato 
to  Holberg's  subterranean  world.  A  romance  of  real  life,  more 
improbable  than  most  fiction,  is  conveyed  in  "  Carla  Serena's " 
account  of  a  personage  she  encountered  in  her  travels — a  French- 
woman, now  living  at  the  Court  of  Persia,  who  originally  went 
out  to  teach  the  Persians  to  weave  garlands  of  flowers,  and  who, 
having  obtained  the  especial  favour  of  the  Shah's  late  mother, 
enjoys  great  wealth  and  influence  at  his  Court. 
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We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  vie  can  make  no  exception. 
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NORMAL  SCHOOL  of  SCIENCE  and  ROYAL  SCHOOL 
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School  BOYS  are  prepared  for  the  Public  Schools.  The  excellent  School  Buildings  stand  in 
Twenty  acres  of  playing  fields ;  situation  extremely  healthy.  ileud-Master —  Rev.  W. 
ALMACK,  M.A.  (Old  Mariburian). 


HALLIFORD  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  SHEPPERTON,  near 
London. -HENRY  ST.  CLAIR  FEILDEX,  Ii.A.  (Eton  and  C.C.C.,  Oxford)  and 
MALCOLM  HEARD,  B.A.  (Clifton  and  C.C.C.,  Oxford,  late  Assistant-Master  at  Sedbergh),. 
prepare  BOYS  for  the  Public  Schools.  Terms  J.'PJ(>.  For  Prospectus  and  references  apply  to 
H.  St.  Clair  Feilden,  Esq.,  Halliford,  Middlesex.  The  NEXT  TERM  commences  on 
January  26. 

NEUENHEIM  COLLEGE,  HEIDELBERG. — Head-Master, 
Rev.  F.  ARMITAGE,  First  Class  Classical  Tripos,  late  Modern  Language  Master  at 
Clifton  College,  with  Seven  Rcsidt  nt  Assistant-Masters,  1-  reneh  and  German.  Preparation  for 
English  Public  Schools  an<l  Universities,  Military  Examinations,  and  for  Commercial  Life. 
German  spoken,  English  diet,  lurL'e  cricket  ground  and  fives'  courts.  References  to  Dean  of 
Westminster  ;  President  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford;  Head-Masters  of  Clifton  College,  Bath 
College  ;  Colonel  Dunsterville,  &c. 

TfOLKESTONE.  —  Mr.  W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.Oxon., 

assisted  by  a  Cambridge  M.A.  and  competent  Teachers,  prepares  PUPILS  for  tha 
Universi ties, Woolwich, Sandhurst, and  all  Competitive  Examinations.  A  few  Vacancies. 

"DEV.  W.  D.  ALLEN,  late  Fellow  and  Tutor,  Magd.  Coll., 

Oxford,  prepares  PUPILS  for  Matriculation  and  other  University  Examinations,  and 
has  One  Vacancy  in  his  house  after  Christmas.— Address,  Findon  Rectory,  Worthing,  Sussex. 

TV/TR.  HERBERT  WILKINSON,  M.A.  Oxon.,  prepares  BOYS 

-L'J-  between  the  Ages  of  Seven  and  Fourteen  for  the  Public  Schools,  at  11  Orme  Square, 
Bayswatcr,  W.    Prospectus  sent  on  application.  _   

EASTBOURNE,  Belle-Vue  House. — LADIES'  SCHOOL. 
Mrs.  ARNOLD  receives  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN,  who  reside  with  her,  and 
receive  their  training  and  education.  She  is  assisted  by  efficient  English  and  Foreign. 
Governesses  (certificated),  and  eminent  Professors.  The  I  louse  is  spacious,  replete  with  all  the 
comforts  of  home,  and  surrounded  by  the  Garden  and  Recreation  Ground.  A  large  Gymna- 
sium (attached)  avails  for  Science  Lectures,  and  for  Games  in  all  weathers.— For  detailed 
Prospectuses  address  Mrs.  Arnold. 

TPSWICH   GRAMMAR   SCHOOL.    Founded   a.d.  1565.— 

The  HEAD-MASTERSHEP  of  this  School  will  he  VACANT  at  Easter  next,  by  the 
resignation  of  the  Kev.  Dr.  H.  A.  HOL den  (who  lias  held  the  office  twenty-four  years) ;  and 
the  Governors  are  desirous  of  appointing  a  Head-Master  in  his  place. 

The  School  has  been  recently  reorganized  under  the  Scheme  of  the  Cnarity  Commissioners 
for  the  Administration  of  the  Ipswich  Endowed  ScIiooIb. 

The  Head-Master  must  be  a  Graduate  of  some  University  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  he  be  in  Holy  Orders.  He  will  receive  a  fixed  yearly  stipend  of  £150. 
He  will  have  the  occupation  and  use  of  the  residence  connected  with  the  school,  free 
of  rent,  and  of  tenant's  rates  and  taxes  :  but  he  will  be  liable  for  such  internal 
repairs  (in  respect  of  the  residence)  as  are  usually  borne  by  tenants.  He  will  be  entitled  to  a 
capitation  payment  (calculated  on  such  a  scale  as  may  he  fixed  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Governors)  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  £4  nor  more  than  £f>  a  year  for  each  boy.  He  will  be 
allowed  to  receive  boarders,  not  exceeding  40  in  number  (the  tuition  fees  in  resp  ect  of  such 
boarders  being  payable  to  the  Governors)  ;  the  payments  to  be  required  from  boarders,  exclu- 
sive of  tuition  fees,  not  to  exceed  the  annual  rate  of  £60  for  any  boy.  He  will  be  required  to 
provide  the  boarding-house  furniture,  plant,  and  fittings,  and  to  pay  for  the  water,  lighting, 
and  fuel,  so  far  as  the  same  are  consumed  for  the  purposes  of  the  boarders  exclusively.  He  will 
be  liable  for  theinternal  repairs  ol  such  parts  of  the  school  premises  as  are  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  boarders,  and  for  damage  caused  by  boarders. 

The  premises  appropriated  to  the  School  are  in  a  healthy  situation,  near  the  outskirts  of  the 
town.  They  consist  of  the  Master's  residence,  spacious  school  room,  class  rooms,  dining- 
hall,  Assistant  Master's  rooms,  accommodation  for 40  boarders,  and  a  detached  Chapel.  There 
is  also  a  cricket  field  adjoining  containing  six  acres.  The  School  is  capable  of  prov  iding  for 
about  200  scholars  (including  the  40  boarders).   The  population  of  Ipswich  is  about  50,000. 

The  Master  will  he  required  to  give  personal  attention  to  the  duties  of  the  School,  and  shall 
not  hold  any  benefice  having  the  cure  of  souls,  nor  undertake  any  office  or  employment  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Governors,  may  interfere  with  the  proper  performance  of  hi**  duties  as 
Head-Master.  The  appointment  will  be  made  and  the  office  will  be  held  in  all  respects 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Scheme  (copies  of  which  Scheme  can  be  procured  from  Mr. 
S.  H.  Cowkll,  Stationer,  Ipswich,  at  the  price  of  Is.  each).  Applications  of  Candidates  and 
Testimonials  to  be  forwarded  ou  or  before  Jauuarv  9,  1833,  to  the  undersigned, 


Ipswich,  December  4,  1882. 


GEORGE  J.  NOTCUTT, 

Clerk  to  the  Governors. 


niTY  and    COUNTY    of  NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE.— 

^  ROYAL  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. -Appointment  of  HEAD-MASTER.— The  Cor- 
poration of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  the  governors  of  this  school,  are  desirous  of  receiving 
applications  for  the  office  of  Head-Mnster.which  will  be  vacant  at  Easter  next.  The  Head-Master 
must  be  a  graduate  of  some  University  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  not  necessary  that  he  be  in 
holy  orders.  He  will  receive  a  fixed  stipend  of  £200  a  year  and  a  capitation  payment.dependent 
upon  the  number  of  boys  in  the  school,  but  not  being  less  than  £2  a  year  on  each  boy.  He  will 
also  have  the  occupation  of  the  Head-Master's  dwelliug-house.  The  present  number  of  boys  in 
the  school  is  210.  The  school  is  at  present  capable  of  providing  for  about  300  scholars,  but  thia 
provision  can  be  extended.  The  appointment  will  be  made  and  the  oflice  will  be  held  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  a  scheme  now  in  course  of  preparation  by  the  Charity  Commissioners. 
Applications  of  Candidates,  with  Testimonials  endorsed  '■  Head  Mastership  of  Royal  Grammar 
School,"  to  be  forwarded  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  January,  1883,  to  the  undersigned,  from 
whom  further  information  can  be  obtained  on  application. -Hill  Motum,  Town  Clerk.— 
Town  Hull,  Newcasile-on-Tyrre, December  12, 1882. 
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R.      PUSEY      MEMORIAL  FUND. 

SECOND  LIST  of  SUBSCRIPTIONS  paid  or  promised  up  to  Dec.  5th,  1«82  :- 


Amount  advertised  on  First  List. . £5,583  2  0 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  of  Durham  ..       ..  10  0  0 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  of  Oxford        ..  200  0  0 

lit.  Rev.  Bishop  of  Derry  and  Ruphoe  3  3  0 

Bt.  Rev.  Bi.*hopof  Brechin  ..  110 
Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  of  Argyll  and  the 

Isles    5  5  0 

Bt.  Rev.  Bishop  of  Colchester,  in 

five  years   25  0  0 

Rt.Re'v.  Bishop  Short   "0  0  0 

Bt.  Rev.  Bishop  Abraham  5  5  0 
Bt.  Rev.  Bishop  Ilobhouse,  in  two 

years    10  10  0 

Bt.  Rev.  Bishop  Tozer     ..      ..  5  0  0 

Very  Rev.  Dean  of  Durham  . .      ..  £0  0  0 

Very  Rev.  Dean  ul  York  5  0  0 

Very  Rev.  Dean  of  Rochester       ..  VO  0  0 

The  Lord  Chancellor       ..      ..  loo  0  i) 

Rt  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone.  M.P.  ..  100  0  0 

"Venerable  James  Randall  ithe  late)  5  0  0 

Venerable  Archdeacon  Palmer  . .  10  0  0 

Venerable  Sir  George  Prevust,  Bart.  50  0  0 
Venerable  Archdeacon  Sir  Lovelace 

Stamer,  Bart   5  0  0 

Venerable  Archdeacon  Burney. .  20  0  0 

Bev.  Canon  Heurtley   10  0  0 

Bev.  Canon  Ince   10  0  0 

Bev.  Provost  of  Worcester  Coll., 

Oxon.  in  five  years   100  0  0 

Rev.  Geor<re  Lcwthwaite  . .      ..  50  0  0 

Mr.  Henry  Wagner,  2nd  sub.  5  5  0 

Bev.  T.  T.  Carter   25  0  0 

Bev.  Canon  Gregory   25  0  0 

Major  Basil  Boothby,  in  five  years  10  10  0 

Bev.  Dr.  Baker,  in  live  years   . .  25  0  0 

Bev.  C.  E.  Brooke,  in  live  years    ..  50  0  0 

Mrs.  Annie  Reed   5  0  0 

Sir  T.  Dick  Lauder,  Bart.,  in  five 

years   20  0  0 

Mr.  R.Denny  Urlin        ..      ..  «  i  0 

Mrs.  R.  Denny  Urlin   110 

Mr.  R.  Doualus  EfonfoU  ..      ..  25  0  P 

Rev.  C.  W.  Furse    5  0  0 

Bev.  G.  C.  Berkeley,  in  three  years  3  3  0 

Bev.  Edward  Eyre      . .       . .      . .  5  0  0 

Bev.  R.  J.  Wilson   20  0  o 

Bev.  Alfred  Wigan    10  0  0 

Bev.  W.  F.  Hobson.  1st  sub.  ..  110 
Bev.  P.  Reginald  Egerton,  in  live 

years    200  o  o 

From  a  London  Curate    ..       ..  10  0  0 

Mrs.  Edmund  II.  ibhoiise      ..       ..  5  0  0 

Bev.  A.  Cecil  Johnson     ..      ..  2  2  0 

MissO.S.  Tvrrwhitt  Drake  ..      ..  5  o  0 

Mr.  A.  Harford  Pearson,  1st  sub.  21  o  0 

Rev.  F.  II.  Murray    100  0  n 

Bev.  B.  S.  Hunt    20  0  0 

Rev.  II.  M.  Fletcher   5  0  0 

Rev.  E.  Field,  in  two  years      ..  10  0  0 

Mr.  G.  J.  Palmer    10  10  0 

Bev.  E.  Le:iton-Blenkinsopp    ..  5  0  0 

Bev.  Hon.  R.  Adderley       ..      ..11  o 

Rev.  C.  C.  Adams   5  5  0 

Bev.  D.  CO.  Adams   5  5  0 

Miss  Mary  Smith   Ion 

Col.  Mujendie,  C.B.,  in  five  years  ..  10  0  0 

Rev.  S.  Aruott    110 

Mr.  H.  G.  Cheshire    1  1  (l 

Rev.  Canon  Burrows       ..      ..  5  0  0 

Miss  Ellman    0  10  0 

Rev.  R.  Milburn  Blakiston      ..  2  2  0 

Miss  Steel    2  2  0 

Rev.  Francis  Paget,  in  fire  years  loo  0  o 

Mr.  A.  Bertram  Corke,  1st  sub.     ..  110 

Sir  OrHey  Wakcman.  Bart.      ..  250  0  0 

Rev.  Cecil  Dccdc-,  1-t  Mil)   2  2  0 

Rt.  Hon.  J.  G.  Hubbard,  M.P.  ..  100  0  n 

Rev.  Sidney  Phillip.,   1  1  o 

Rev.  J.  Ind  Smith   2  2  0 

Mr.  J.M.Drew   2  2  0 

Bev.  G.  H.  Wilkinson     ..      ..  10  0  0 

Mr.  F.  II.  Beaumont   5  0  0 

Rev.  W.  Law  Hussey      ..      ..  5  5  0 

Rev.  T.  A.  Lacey.in  five  years     ..  10  0  o 

Bev.  G.  D.  W.  Ommaiiney      ..  5  0  0 

Mr.  John  Liddon    5  5  0 

Mrs.  Sidney  Lear   25  0  0 

Bev.  A.  D.  Wapner.  in  four  yeais  loo  o  0 

Lt.-Col.  Oibadeston  Mitford..     ..  5  o  o 

Bev.  G.  s.  Hodges   1  1  o 

Rev.  A.Lethbridge   11  (I 


25  0 


10  0 

3  3 
25  0 


o  in  o 

25   0  0 


Rev.  T.  Chamberlain,  1st  sub, 
Rev.  T.  Burridge 
Rev.J.Wyde 
Rev.  G.  I).  Bourne 
Rev.  G.  E.  Watts  .. 
Mr.  Thomas  Somers  Cocks.. 

"Faith"   

Mr.  W.  H.  Draper 
Mrs.  George  Ambrose 

Mr.  A.  Riley    25  0  0 

Rev.  W .  Borrow   20  o  o 

Anon.,  per  Rev.  Dr.  Liddon  ..      ..  300  0  0 

Rev.  J.  Henly    3   3  0 

Rev.  II.  Deane   100  0  0 

Miss  Fanny  Bouverie      ..      ..       20  0  0 

Miss  F.  A.  Hoare  5  5  0 

Dr.  Acland   25  0  0 

Bev.  Edgar  noskins  5  0  0 

Mr.  G.  L.  Watson   5  0  0 

Miss  M.  C.  Keene   10  10  0 

Sir  Walter  James,  Bart   50  0  0 

Mr.  G.  W.  Hawkes   5  5  o 

Rev.  E.  D.  Cleaver  .. 
Rev.  Canon  Tower 
Rev.  T.  P.  Gamier  .. 
Rev.  W.  Worsley        ..  . 
Rev.  N.  W.  Greater. . 
Rev.  W.  Cotton  Bisl'ey., 
Bev.  W.  H.  Williams 
Rev.  R.  St.  Jolm  Tyrrwhitt  . 
Rev.  W.  Lock 
Mr.  Wyndham  Payne .. 
Mr.  Martin  Sharp  .. 


10  0  0 
5  0  0 
5   0  0 


Mr.  A.  A.  Strickland  10  10  0 

Mr.  Malcolm  Tester  ..  ..  110 
Rev.  K.  li.  Knatchbull-IIugessen        2   0  0 

Dr.  J.  W.  Ogle  5  5  0 

Rev.  W.  Bigg  Wither 
Mr.  T.  Gainbier  Parry  .. 
Mr.  W.  A.  Smith  Masters 
Rev.  Canon  Churton,  1st  sub. 
Rev.  H.  S.  K.  Bellairs  .. 
Rev.  W.  Barker  Drawbridge 
Rev.  Canon  Luckock 

Bev.  Dr.  Manning   

Rev.  Dr.  Sanderson,  in  two  years 

Mr.  James  F.  Cobb  

Hon.  P.  C.  Glvn   

Rev.  H.  J.  de  Salis   

Miss  Tower  

Miss  H.  Tower  

Mr.  Herbert  Barnard 

Rev.  G.  R.  Pcrtal   

Rev.  G.  Cosby  White,  in  five  years 
Rev.  C.  Beiesfonl  Knox 
Rev.  A.  G.  Livingstone,  in  five 


5  0  0 

10  10  0 

5  5  0 

1  1  0 

1  0  0 

10  0  0 

1  1  0 


10  10 


50  0 


12  10  0 


Mrs.  A.   G.  Livingstone,  in  five 

years      ..      ..      ..      .,      ••  12  10  0 

Rev.  W.  Smith    2  2  0 

Hon.  Mrs.  R.  Bruce   25  0  0 

Rev.  F.  J.  Pousonby  ..  ..  10  0  0 
Mrs,  Wyndham  Bating      ..  ..500 

Hev.  L.  Albon    5  0  0 

Mr.  Win.  Bagster    2   2  0 

Hon.  Wilbniham  Egerton,  M.P.  10   0  0 

Mr.  P.  A.  LcKvre    2  2  0 

Mr.  Walter  II.  Silver      ..      ..  20  0  0 

Mr.  Richard  Foster    100  0  0 

Col.  Bngnall   5   0  0 

Rev.  W.  J.  E.  Bennett         ..       ..  25  0  0 

Viscount  Tempi,  town.  G.C  1!.  ..  5   11  0 

Sir  Wm.  Worsley,  Bart   15  o  0 

Mr.  John  Walker   1000   0  0 

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Pbillimore, 

Bart   50   0  0 

Mr.  James  E  Lister  Empson       ..  10  0 

Rev.  R.  T.  West     . .      . .      . .  25  0  0 

Miss  G.  West    5   0  0 

G.  S..  in  five  years   10  0  0 

Mr.  Robert  Stuart,  in  five  years    . .  50  0  0 

Rev.  L.  H.  Evans   3   3  0 

Rev.  Canon  John  Allen       ..      ..  10   0  0 

Mr.  John  Alien    25   0  0 

Rev.  C.  Burrough    2   2  0 

Rev.  Hon.  Robert  Liddell        ..  5  0  0 

Rev.  Edward  Allen   25  0  0 

Col.  Haygiirth   10  0  0 

Rev.  H.  R.  Bramley   50  0  0 

Rev.  John  Rigaud   10   0  0 

Mrs.  Henry  Oxley    5   0  0 

Mr.  J.  S.  Scott  Cliad        ....  25   0  (. 

Rev.  Canon  Hiiwliuson,  in  five  years  5  5  0 

Mr.  Foster  Allevne   5   0  0 

Dr.  Wickham  I.egg   25  0  0 

Rev.  Hon.  II.  Douglas     ..        ..  5   0  0 

Rev.  Dr.  Wood,  in  hvc  years..      ..  5  0  0 

Rev.  W.  H.  L.  Rusby      ..      ..  10  0 

Mr.  R.  HeskethJor.es   2  2  0 

Mrs.  Griffith   3   3  0 

Rev.  W.  J.  and  Mrs.  Frere,  in  live 

years   5  0  0 

Miss  Williamina  M.  Martin. .      ..  5  0  0 

Mr.-R.  Zwilchenbart  ..  ..  25  0  0 
Mr.  J.  Harvev  Simpson        ..  ..110 

Rev.  John  C.  Weaver,  in  five  years  5  0  0 

Rev.  Ernest  W.  ami  Mrs.  Field     ..  15  0 

Miss  Keeling   10  0 

V.R.N   10  0 

Mr.  B.  Soady   110 

Mr.  G.  N.  Maekay    5  5  0 

Rev.  Robert  Ilelme   5   0  0 

Hon  C.  L.  Wood,  in  five  years     ..  100  0  0 

Sir  P.  Heywood.  Bart   50  0  0 

Kev.  Ilenrv  Wan:    5   0  0 

Rev.  W.  M.  Croome        ..      ..  110 

Rev.  Canon  C.Gray   2  2  0 

Mr.  W.  W.  Kiucht,  in  five  years  100  0  0 

Rev.  H.  M.  Villieis         ..       ..  2  0  0 

Mr.  A.  Neubauer    2   2  0 

Rev.  W.  W.  Woolleombe..     ..  2  0  0 

Rev.  G.  Faussett   2   2  0 

Mrs.  G.  Faussett   2   2  0 

Mr.  C.  T.  Campion    110 

Rev.  J.  C.  Clutterbuck     ..      ..  5  0  0 

Rev.  W.  II.  Corner    3  0  0 

Rev.  H.  A.  Redpath         ..       ..  110 

Rev.  J.  Dodd    10  0  0 

Mr.  Edward  Bruddell,  in  five  years  21   0  0 

Mr.  Justinian  Pelly,  in  five  years  10  0  0 

Rev.  W.  C.  Plendeiieath  ..       ..  2   2  0 

Anon   110 

Mrs.  E.  F.  Forster   5  0  0 

Rev.  W.  H.  Cleaver   3  0  0 

Major-General  D.  Hastings      ..  2   2  0 

Mr.  Benjamin  B.  Rogers      ..      ..  10  10  0 

Miss  Lucy  J.  Bainbrigge  ..  ..  5  5  0 
Mrs.  Charles  Tremenbecie   ..  ..500 

Miss  M.  A.  Tremenheere  ..      ..  10  0 

A  Brother  nod  Sistei   11   0  0 

Rev.  J.  A.  Bruce   10  0 

A.  and  E  M   10  0 

Miss  Caroline  L.  Wyatt  ..      ..  5  5  0 

Lord  Blacht'ord   60   0  0 

Mr.  Henry  Barnctt   10  10  0 

Rev.  F.  Palmer   6  5  0 

Mr.  Edward  Cheerc   110 

Miss  Julia  Clarke    5   0  0 

Mr.  F.  W.  Veniey   10  0 

Orl'ertory.  Cuddeadon  College,  per 

Rev.  C.  W.  Furse   112  10  0 

Offertory,  S.  Marv  Magdalene,  Pad- 

dington,  per  Rev.  li.  T.  West  100  0  0 
Offertory,   S.   Paul's,  Baltimore, 

U.S.A.,  per  Rev.  J.  S.  B.  Hodges    7  6  5 


N.B  In  First  List  Rev.  H.  A.  Pickard— for  £5  in  five  years  read  £25  in  five  years. 

£60.000  asked  for. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  may  be  paid  at  Messrs.  noare's,  37  Fleet  Street,  E.C.,  or  the  Old  Bank, 
Oxford  ;  or  will  be  received  and  acknowledged  by  Wr.  G.  F.  Pbillimore,  SO  Eaton  Place,  S.W., 
Hon.  Treasurer :  or  J.  W.  B.  Riddell,  65  Belgrave  Road,  S.W.,  Hon  Sec. 

Collecting  cards  are  issued  on  application. 


"T)ELICACY. — Two  experienced  TUTORS  receive  EIGHT 

BOYS,  aged  Thirteen  to  Eighteen,  who  are  unable  to  go  to  a  Public  School,  in  a 
healthy  country  house.  Four  Ponies  kept.  Special  preparation  for  Cirencester  is  offered — 
Address,  M.A.  Oxox.,  Mill  Bank  House,  near  Malvern. 

COWLEY'S  MIDDLE  SCHOOLS,  ST.  HELEN'S, 
Lancashire.— HEAD-MISTRESS  for  GIRLS'  SCHOOL  REQUIRED  after  Christmas 
Vacation.  Fixed  stipend,  £100  per  annum,  and  £2  head-money  yearly  for  each  girl.  The 
Schools  are  constructed  tu  accommodate  100  tfirls.  Applications,  wi  th  testimonials,  to  be  sent, 
not  later  than  December  30,  to  T.  BliEWis,  Esq.,  Town  Hall,  St.  Helen's,  from  whom  further 
particulars  may  be  obtained. 
St.  Helen's,  December  8, 1882. 

PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION 

-1-  COMPANY. 

UNDER  CONTRACT  FOR  HER  MAJESTY'S   MAILS  TO  INDIA, 
CHINA,  ond  AUSTRALIA. 

REDUCED  RATES  OF  PASSAGE  MONEY.-SPECIAL  RETURN  TICKETS. 
Departures  for — 

BOMBAY    Weekly  1 

CALCUTTA.  MADRAS.  CEYLON,  Fortnightly  1 

CHINA,  STRAITS,  JAPAN  

ADELAIDE,  MELBOURNE,  SYDNEY   „  ] 
GIBRALTAR,  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  Weekly,  by  each  of  the 
above  departures. 
LOXDOS  OFFICES  :   122  LEADENIIALL  STREET,  E.C.,  and 
25  COCKSl'UR  STREET. 


From  Gravesend, 
Wednesday.  12.30  P.M. 
From  Brindisi, 
Monday. 


TVTR.    A.    M.    BURGHES,    AUTHORS'    AGENT  and 

ACCOUNTANT.— Advice  {riven  as  to  the  best  mode  of  Publishing.  Publishers' 
Accounts  and  Estimates  examined  on  behalf  of  Authors.  Transfer  of  Literary  Property 
carefully  cuiiducted.  Twenty  years'  experience.  Highest  references — 1  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 

HOTELS. 

T3RIGHTON. — BEDFORD    II O  TEL. — Facing  Sea  and 

Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Lorn:  established.  SuiteBof 
Rooms.  SijaciousCoffee-roomfor  Ladies  aud  Gentlemen.  Sea-Water  Service  in  theHotel. 
 li  E  NJN.  BULL,  Manager. 

T LFRAOOMBE. — The  ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL,  on  the  verge 

of  the  Atlantic,  with  the  mild  winter  climate  of  Western  Devon.    Rooms,  facing  south, 

overlooking  the  Hotel  Gardens,  specially  tit  ted  for  winter  use— Apply  to  Managek. 


^HE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH  (IIearsox's  Patent).    Is  a  Pen 

and  Inkstand  in  one,  for  the  Po  .ket  or  Desk. 

nHHE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH   (Hearson's  Patent);  Pocket 

Size,  2s.  6d.  ;  Desk  Size,  3s.  Gd. ;  is  a  Penholder,  carrying  a  nibbed  pen  and  sufficient  ink 


,  carrying  a  nibbed  pen 
■iting.   Is  ready  for  instant  use  without  adjustment, 
udiole  and  changeable  at  pleasure,  pri  e  1  i.  I'M"  box. 

ph,  fitted  with  Gold  pen,  iridiurn-pointed1  price  10a.  Gd. 


for  in 
Pens, 
Anti- 

rPHE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH  (Hearson  s  Patent).    Is  not  a 

point-writer,  but  a  true  pen  withnibs,  fine,  medium,  broad,  to  suit  all  writers.  May 
be  hud  of  all  Stationers. 

Wholesale  only  of  Tnos.  De  La  Roe  &  Co.,  London. 

IMPROVED  SPECTACLES. 


TVTR.  HENRY  LAURANOE,  F.S.S.,  Oculist  Optician, 

■1-*-*-  PERSONALLY  adapts  his  improved  Spceta'-k-s  ut  his  residence,:!  Endsleigh  Gardens, 
Euston  Square.  London  (three  doors  from  St.  Pan.-ms  Church),  daily  tiom  Ten  till  Four 
(Saturdays  exeeptedj.  Testimonials  from  Sir  Jui-us  ttenedict,  John  Lowe,  Esq.,  M.D..J.P., 
Lynn.  Physician  to  II.R.1I.  Prince  of  Wales  ;  Ven.  Archdeacon  Palmer,  Clifton  ;  Lieut.-Gen. 
Macmujlen,  Brentford  \  the  Rev.  Mother  Abbess,  St.  Mary  's  Abbey.  Hendon ;  and  hundreds 
of  others,  in  Mr.  Lauiiaxce's  pamphlet,  "  Spectacles  :  their  Use  and  Abuse,"  post  free. 


HINDLEY'S 
CHINTZES. 


ORIGINAL  DESIGNS, 

FAST  COLOURS. 

From  9d.  pur  yard. 
Patterns  scut  and  Estimates  given. 
C.  HIIDLET  &  SOWS. 
290  TO  294  434-  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


QIIRISTMAS  PRESENTS  and  NEW  YEAR'S  GIFTS. 
TENNER        &        K    N    E    W    S    T  TJ  B 

*■»  are  now  offering,  at  Half-price  for  Cash,  the  whole  of  their  SURPLUS  STOCK, 
consisting  of  Alhums,  Barometers,  Betting  Hunks,  Blotting  Books,  Candlesticks,  Card  Cases, 
Despatch  Boxes.  Envelope  Cases.  Fusee  Boxes,  Inkstands,  Letter  Weights,  Match  BoxeB, 
Pocket  Books,  Burses,  Suites  lor  Writing  Table.  Trinket  stands.  Me.,  together  with  hundreds 
of  Useful  Elegancies,  suitable  as  Presents;  also  the  whole  of  a  Manufacturer's  Stock  of  First- 
class  Leather  Goods,  owing  to  the  prolonged  depression  of  trade, to  offer  at  half  the  usual  cost. 
JENNER  &  KNEWSTUB,  33  St.  James's  Street, 
and  66  Jermyn  Street,  London,  S. \V. 

URNISH    YOUR    HOUSE    or  APARTMENTS 

THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER'S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.   Cash  Prices:  no  extra  charge  for  time  given.   Large,  useful  stock  to  select  from. 

Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  post  tree  2 IK,  2i'.it  and  2'M  Tottenham  Court  Road, 

and  19,  2(1,  and  21  Morwell  Street,  W.   Established  1H62. 

-This  delicious 


F 


T  IQUEUR  of  the  GRANDE  CHARTREUSE. 

*   Liqueur,  and  the  only  known  remedy  for  Dyspepsia,  heretofore 


penuine.ean  now  lie  had  of  all  Wine  and  Spirit  Merchants.  Con 
and  the  Colonies,  W.  DOYLE,  2  New  London  Street,  E.C. 


so  difficult  to 
nee  for  the  United  K 


NO   END   OF  WORRY  SAVED 

-  By  sorting  your  letters  and  papers  into 

STONE'S 

PATENT 

BOXES 
and  CABINETS. 

Full  Illustrated  and  descriptive  Catalogue  of  Stone's  Patent  Index  Letter  Piles, 
Pigeon  Holes,  Solicitor's  Form  Cases,  Music  Boxes  and  Cabinets,  Sic,  of  all 
Stationers,  or  post  free  from 

HENRY  STONE,  Manufacturer  and  Patentee,  BANBURY. 

GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 

"  a  tnorouRn  knowledge  of  the  natural 

'  laws  which  govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutri- 
tion, and  by  the  careful  application  of  the  tine  properties  of  well- 
selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with 
a  delicately-flavoured  beverage,  which  may  save  us  many  heavy 
doctor's  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  u>e  of  such  articles  of  diet 
that  a  constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong 
enoutrh  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle 
maladies  are  floating  around  us  ready  to  attack  wherever  there 
is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a  fatal  shaft  by  keeping 
ourselves  well  fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a  properly  nc^rished 
frame."— Civil  Strcice  Gazette. 


EPPS'S 

(BREAKFAST) 

COCOA 


■TAMES  EPPS  &  CO..  Homoeopathic  Chemists. 


GOLD  MEDAL, PARIS.  MEDALS— SYDNEY,  MELBOURNE,  CnRISTCHURCH.N.Z. 

FRY'S  COCOA  EXTRACT 


GUARANTEED 


IX  TACKETS  AND  TIXS. 

PERFECTLY  PURE 


COCOA  ONLY. 


'  If  properly  prepared,  there  is  no  nicer  or  more  wholesome  preparation  of  Cocoa." 

Dr.  Hassall. 

'  Strictly  pure  ;  well-manufactured  in  every  way." 

\V.  \V.  STODDAKT.F.I.C.,F.C.S.,CityAnalyst,Bristol. 


Try  also  FRY'S  CARACAS  COCOA. — "A  delicious  preparation.-' 

SIXTEEN  PRIZE  MEDALS  awarded  to  J.  S.  FRY  &  SONS. 

DINNEFORD'S  MAGNESIA. — This  pure  Solution  is  the  best 
remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Headache,  Gout,  and 
Indigestion.   

DINNEFORD'S  MAGNESIA. — The  Safest  aud  most  gentle 
Aperient  for  Delicate  Constitutions,  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 
OF  ALL  CHEMISTS. 
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GERMANY  AND  HER  NEIGHBOURS. 

THERE  has  been  a  scare  at  Berlin  and  Vienna,  some 
talk  of  impending  war,  and  much  talk  of  how  war 
is  to  be  avoided.  This  war  scare  was  started  at  Berlin, 
and  war  scares  started  at  Berlin  are  never  destitute  of 
interest,  because  they  are  never  destitute  of  foundation. 
There  is  a  scare  because  Prince  Bismarck  thinks  it  desira- 
ble that  there  should  be  a  scare.  These  scares  serve  to 
show  what  his  policy  is,  and  also  help  to  bring  about  the 
results  at  which  his  policy  aims.  By  pointing  out  dangers 
to  his  countrymen  he  makes  them  earnest  to  combat  them, 
and  by  evoking  the  determination  of  Germans  to  re- 
sist their  enemies  he  frightens  these  enemies  into  good 
behaviour.  A  subsidiary  but  agreeable  consequence  of 
opportune  panics  is  that  he  brings  home  to  Germans  how 
indispensable  he  is  to  them,  and  strengthens  the  feeling 
that,  as  he  watches  over  them  so  effectually  in  foreign 
affairs,  much  of  his  way  ought  to  be  given  him  in  home 
affairs.  That  Prince  Bismarck  would  get  up  a  panic  about  j 
the  military  preparations  of  Russia  in  order  to  influence 
the  decision  of  Parliament  on  the  proposal  to  vote  the 
Budget  for  two  years  is  an  idle  fancy.  He  has  far  too 
much  contempt  for  German  Parliaments,  their  ways  and 
works,  to  condescend  to  such  a  manoeuvre.  But,  as  he 
wants  a  scare  for  other  and  higher  purposes,  he  may 
not  be  above  reflecting  with  pleasure  that,  at  a  time 
when  he  has  a  poor  little  Parliamentary  fight  going  on, 
he  will  remind  his  countrymen,  by  filling  them  with  a 
little  wholesome  anxiety,  how  much  they  have  got  to 
guard  which  Parliaments  neither  give  nor  secure  to  them. 
When  the  French  war  was  over,  the  first  feeling — in  it- 
self a  natural  and  proper  feeling — of  the  German  Par- 
liament was  that  Germany  might  in  the  future  relax 
something  of  its  vigilance  in  preparing  for  war,  and 
enjoy  the  peace  it  had  earned.  Prince  Bismarck  sternly 
repressed  this  feeling,  and  insisted  that  Germany  must 
live  for  many  years  to  come  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
peril.  Germany  listened,  and  obeyed.  Not  only  has  the 
peace  strength  of  the  German  army  been  maintained,  it 
has  been  largely  increased  ;  and  none  of  the  rigorous  con- 
ditions of  German  military  service  have  been  modified. 
That  a  military  nation  believes  its  military  position  to  be 
endangered  has  been  the  determining  cause  of  Prince 
Bismarck's  success  in  his  Parliamentary  struggles.  Libe- 
ralism is  said,  even  by  its  most  ardent  supporters,  to  be 
in  a  poor  way  in  Germany  ;  but  for  Liberalism  of  the 
English  Parliamentary  type  there  is  not  much  room  in  a 
country  that  has  war  and  the  dangers  of  possible  war  on 
the  brain.  If  a  French  army  of  invasion  were  assembling 
at  Cherbourg,  we  should  not  trouble  ourselves  much  about 
the  creation  of  County  Boards,  or  the  amalgamation  of  the 
authorities  on  the  two  sides  of  the  griffin.  It  is  as  much 
as  can  be  expected  that  German  Liberals  should  succeed 
in  getting  the  Budget  voted  every  year,  and  in  preserving 
the  local  character  of  the  arrangements  for  selling  tobacco. 
When  Germany  is  inclined  to  forget  her  perils,  Prince 
Bismarck  reminds  her  of  them  ;  but  the  basis  of  his  power 
to  create  anxiety  is  the  universal  belief  that  he  does  not 
invent  causes  of  alarm.  If  his  scares  were  looked  on  as 
party  stratagems,  they  would  soon  be  of  no  effect.  They 
are  very  effective  because  Germans  of  every  party  accept 
without  question  the  truth  of  the  statement  when  Prince 
Bismarck  says  that  something  is  being  threatened  against ' 


which  he  is  on  his  guard,  and  against  which  they  ought 
to  be  on  their  guard.  * 

The  recent  scare  has  been  principally,  if  not  perhaps 
altogether,  about  Russia.  There  were  things  going  on  in 
Russia  which  Prince  Bismarck  did  not  like.  To  thwart 
those  who  were  threatening  him,  he  began  by  letting  it 
be  known  that  the  alliance  between  Germany  and  Austria 
is  embodied  in  a  formal  document,  duly  executed  by  the 
Chancellors  of  the  two  Empires,  and  is  in  force  for  a 
fixed  term,  which  is  now  on  the  eve  of  being  further 
extended.  He  then  called  attention  to  the  rapid  con- 
struction of  strategic  railways  in  Russian  Poland,  to  the 
concentration  of  Russian  troops,  and  the  strengthening 
or  creation  of  Russian  strongholds  on  the  German,  and 
still  more  on  the  Austrian,  border.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  he  guaranteed  the  accuracy  of  every  state- 
ment that  was  made  on  these  matters.  What  he 
wished  to  be  said  was  conveyed  to  the  public  through 
newspapers  which  get  their  general  information  from 
his  subordinates,  and  probably  added  touches  of  their 
own.  That  the  number  and  strength  of  the  Cossack 
regiments  in  Poland  were  somewhat  exaggerated  is  not 
in  any  way  wonderful.  The  exposure  of  small  inac- 
curacies does  not  diminish  the  force  of  the  warning  given 
that  the  recent  augmentation  of  the  Russian  army  in 
Poland  was  great  enough  to  afford  grounds  of  legiti- 
mate uneasiness.  At  last  the  Moscow  Gazette  announced 
that  it  considered  the  spirit  of  antagonism  to  Germany, 
which  it  seemed  existed  in  some  quarters,  was  foolish  and 
unpatriotic,  but  that  it  hoped  that  the  friendship  of  the 
Russian  Court,  and  the  pacifying  visit  of  M.  de  Giers 
to  Varzin,  would  have  removed  all  misapprehensions 
as  to  the  intentions  of  Russia.  Prince  Bismarck  replied 
that  it  was  no  question  of  the  friendship  of  Courts,  or 
of  the  pacifying  visits  of  a  Minister.  He  watched  the 
spirit  of  antagonism  to  Germany  where  it  really  exists, 
not  where  it  does  not  exist.  A  few  months  ago  he  had 
to  confront  it  when  it  found  expression  in  the  policy 
of  the  chief  Minister  of  the  Czar,  and  in  the  language  of 
the  most  prominent  of  Russian  generals.  Ignatieff  is  out 
of  office,  and  Skobeleff  is  dead ;  but  Prince  Bismarck 
finds  the  Russian  spirit  of  antagonism  to  Germany  almost 
as  powerful  as  ever.  It  certainly  does  not  guide  the 
policy  of  the  Czar  at  this  moment ;  but  it  is  powerful 
enough  to  make  the  Russian  Government  persist  in  con- 
centrating a  great  force  on  the  German  border.  Russia 
is  quite  entitled  to  reply  that  this  is  a  mere  measure 
of  legitimate  defence.  If  Germany  went  to  war  with 
Russia,  it  would  not  make  the  mistake  of  Napoleon. 
It  would  not  pursue  a  retreating  foe  among  endless  snows 
and  burning  cities.  It  would  simply  occupy  as  much  aa  it 
wished  for  of  Poland,  and  stay  there.  To  make  this  im- 
possible or  difficult  is  the  first  condition  of  Russia's  fight- 
ing Germany  on  equal  terms.  But  this  only  adds  point 
to  Prince  Bismarck's  warning.  He  invites  his  countrymen 
to  observe  that  not  only  is  there  a  party  in  Russia  always 
energetic,  and  not  long  ago  very  influential,  which  is 
working  for  a  war  with  Germany,  but  that  active  steps 
are  being  taken  to  get  the  conditions  fulfilled  on  which 
the  probability  of  a  successful  war  with  Germany  must 
depend. 

Prince  Bismarck's  reference  to  the  alliance  between 
Germany  and  Austria  as  having  the  character  of  a  formal 
agreement  in  writing  was  no  doubt  meant  in  the  first 
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place  to  remind  Germans  of  the  danger  against  which  the  i 
alliance  is  meant  to  protect  them,  and  to  remind  enthusi- 
astic Russians  that  they,  if  they    wish   for   war  with 
Germany,  must  very  seriously  count  the  cost.     But  not 
only  German,  but  Austrian,  journals  seem  to  agree  that 
Prince  Bismarck,  in  taking  the  steps  he  has  done,  has 
meant   to  warn   not   Germany  and  Russia   alone,  but 
Austria   also.      The   great   merit   of    the   alliance  in 
Prince  Bismarck's  eyes  is  that  it  is  an  exclusive  alli- 
ance.   It  is  a  compact  between   Germany  and  Austria 
■with  the  one  object  of  making  the  two  Empires  safe. 
It  is  tli us  distinguished  from  the  old  alliance  of  the 
three  Empires  to  which  the  war  between  Russia  and 
Turkey  put  an  eud.    That  alliance  had  for  its  object  the 
creation  of  a  machinery  by  which  the  three  allies  should 
pursue  a  common  policy  in  the  East.    The  new  alliance 
is  really  an  alliance  of  two  of  the  former  allies  against  the 
third.    Lately  the  Czar  has  shown  a  wish  to  give  the  new 
alliance  the  character  of  the  old.    It  is  an  alliance  against 
unfriendly  Russia  ;  but  he  represents,  not  unfriendly,  but 
friendly  Russia,  and  as  he  is  so  friendly  he  does  not  see 
why  the  friends  of  his  father  should  not  admit  him  into  their 
company.  Austria  at  one  time  seemed  inclined  to  welcome 
the  overtures  made  to  her  by  the  Czar,  and  she  has  regarded 
the  alliance  with  Germany  not  as  an  exclusive  compact,  but 
as  a  league  capable  of  extension  by  the  admission  of  well- 
disposed  Powers.    Italy,  when  piqued  and  frightened  by 
the  dealings  of  France  with  Tunis,  asked  for  an  intimate 
alliance  with  Austria  as  a  means  of  gaining  admission  into 
the  league.     Prince  Bismarck  would  not  hear  of  this. 
Austria  might  be  as  friendly  with  Italy  as  she  pleased,  but 
she  could  be  really  allied  with  no  Power  but  Germany.  In 
the  same  way  the  Prince  will  not  listen  to  any  proposals 
for  admitting  Russia  into  the  alliance.    It  is  only  by 
making  the  alliance  exclusive  that  he  can  secure  the 
one  object  he  has  at  heart,  the  safety  of  Germany.  If 
Russia  were  admitted  to  the  alliance,  Austria  might  be 
drawn  into  compromises,  the  object  of  which  would  be  to 
satisfy  her  claims  so  far  as  to  keep  her  quiet,  and  leave 
Germany  to  fight  Russia  single-handed.  Prince  Bismarck, 
therefore,  insists  that  Austria  shall  go  with  Germany  alto- 
gether, and  go  with  her  only  ;  and  as  there  are  two  currents 
of  opinion  in  Austria,  the  one  favouring,  the  other  repress- 
ing, the  tendency  of  Austria  to  become  a  Slav  Power,  he 
appeals  to  those  in  Austria — that  is,  to  the  Germans, 
and  still  more  the  Hungarians — who  dislike  the  Siavs, 
and  wish  to  keep  them  subordinate.    M.  de  Tisza,  the 
Hungarian  Premier,  has  responded  to  this  appeal.  He 
is  said  to  have  allayed  the  panic  at  Vienna  by  a  frank 
declaration  that  there  was  not   the   slightest  reason  to 
apprehend  a  breach  of  the  peace  of  Europe  ;  but  he  added 
that,  if  there  were  such  a  breach,  the  Hungarians  would  rise 
like  one  man  to  meet  the  enemy.    In  other  words,  he  re- 
gards the  alliance  as  Prince  Bismarck  regards  it — as  directed 
against  the  Slavs,  and  therefore  against  Russia.    He  too 
regards  the  peace  of  Europe  as  assured  for  the  present  ; 
but  he  rests  his  confidence  on  the  determination  and 
ability  of  the  two  allies  to  repel  attacks    from  every 
quarter. 


THE  MINISTEPJAL  CHANGES. 

IT  must  be  left  to  the  gossip  of  the  present  and  the  his- 
torian of  the  future  to  decide  the  exact  extent  to 
which  Lord  Derby's  now  famous  speech  at  Manchester 
influenced  the  rearrangement  of  the  Cabinet.  But  the 
result  of  it  (or  of  other  things)  baa  been  to  present  the 
curious  spectacle  of  a  Ministry  which  has  been  reinforced 
without  being  strengthened.  Lord  Derby  has  announced 
himself  in  the  combined  character  of  fifth  wheel  and 
drag,  and  his  appointment  to  the  Colonies  must  be  taken 
as  a  recognition  of  the  announcement.  The  occupant  of 
that  responsible  post  is,  on  the  whole,  less  concerned 
with  questions  either  of  party  policy  or  of  haute  politique 
than  any  other  holder  of  the  great  offices  of  State. 
A  Colonial  Secretary  is,  indeed,  certain  to  be  abused 
in  the  Colonies  and  pestered  by  fanatics  of  various 
kinds  at  home ;  and  for  the  passive  discharge  of  these 
functions  Lord  Derby  is  well  fitted.  He  is  indifferent 
to  abuse,  and  he  is  accustomed  to  be  pestered  without 
the  pestering  producing  any  effect  on  him.  The  result 
of  his  appointment  abroad  appears  to  have  been  dis- 
tinctly bad,  encouraging  ideas  of  a  relapse  on  the  part  of 
the  Gladstone  Government  from  the  policy  of  compara- 


tive activity  which  it  has  recently  taken  up.  But  it  would 
have  been  infinitely  worse  had  Lord  Derby  gone  to  the 
India  Office.  At  home  the  supposed  effect  of  tranquillizing 
and  heartening*the  moderate  Liberals  which  his  appoint- 
ment was  to  have  produced  does  not  seem  to  have  followed, 
mainly  owing  to  the  same  remarkable  profession  of  political 
faith  or  political  infidelity  which  has  been  already  re- 
ferred to.  Indeed,  Lord  Derby's  accession  to  the  Ministry 
has  probably  taken  place  under  more  curious  circum- 
stances than  that  of  any  Minister  to  any  Cabinet  within 
memory.  His  present  colleagues  have  during  their 
three  years  of  office  pursued  definite  and  positive  lines  of 
policy  in  regard  to  two  subjects  only,  Ireland  and 
Egypt.  Lord  Derby  joins  them  with  what  is  in  effect  a 
strong  condemnation  of  both  in  his  mouth.  The  seclusion 
of  the  Colonial  Office  may  be  regarded  as  an  appropriate, 
if  not  an  unavoidable,  locus  posnitentwe,  for  conduct  which 
rather  resembles  that  of  those  heroes  of  novels  who  offer 
themselves  to  their  mistresses  with  a  frank  avowal  that 
they  have  no  heart  to  give. 

In  other  respects  the  changes  which  have  been  effected 
certainly  do  not  strengthen  the  Government.  Mr.  Childers- 
has  been  a  diligent,  if  a  somewhat  fussy,   Secretary  for 
War,  aud  though  his  fussiness  in  such  matters  as  the 
present  clumsy  designations  of  regiments  may  be  advan- 
tageously discontinued,  diligence  is  more  than  ever  ne- 
cessary in  relation  to  the  army.     Now  diligence  in  re- 
gard to  small  points  is  not  generally   supposed  to  bo 
one  of  Lord  Hartington's   political  virtues.     A  Secre- 
tary for  India  must  be  either  a  man  who  has  his  own 
way  entirely,  or  a  man  who  leaves  everything  but  Cabinet 
questions   to   the    Indian    Government  ;  and  it  is  not 
certain  that  Lord  Kimberley  will  be  able  to  adjust  his 
respectable  official  abilities  and  the  mediocrity  of  his 
judgment  to  that  one  of  these  two  alternative  courses 
winch  he  is  fitted  by  nature  to  pursue.    Of  the  new  ap- 
pointments the  only  one  which  has  an  obvious  grace  of 
congruity  is  that  of  Mr.  Childers  to  the  Chancellorship  of 
the  Exchequer.  After  fondly  clinging  to  that  office  as  long 
as  there  was  any  hope  of  being  able  to  make  his  tenure  of 
i  it  brilliant,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  handed  it  over  to  a  sub- 
t  ordinate  now  that  it  is  certain  that  its  duties  can  only 
I  be  useful.     To  impose  taxes,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  them  off,  has  never  been  a  favourite  financial 
operation   with   the  Prime  Minister,  and,  indeed,  it  is 
never  a  popular  one.    Mr.  Childers  will  have  the  honour 
and  the  onus  of  at  least  titular  responsibility  for  th© 
measures  necessary  to  discharge  the  liabilities  incurred 
by  the  Ministry  in  the  pursuit  of  fame.    Mr.  Gladstone 
has  for  the  present  relinquished  this  duty,  doubtless  with 
reluctance.    His  successor  is  one  of  those  convenient  if 
not  very  interesting  officials  who  may  be  put  in  any  office 
where  no  special  political  initiative  is  required,  with  a 
certainty  that  they  will  discharge  its  duties  reasonably 
well.    The  War  Otfice  and  the  Admiralty,  in  which  Mr. 
Childers  has  had  most  of  his  training,  are  indeed  sup- 
posed to  suggest  opposite  views  on  financial  questions 
to  those  which  should  theoretically  guide  a  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.    But  that  is  a  difference  of  circumstances 
merely. 

The  expectant  Radical  wing  of  the  Ministerial  party — 
which  sometimes  boasts  itself  to  be  centre  and  wing 
both — has  not  yet  received  its  share  of  the  good  things 
going  by  the  long-demanded  promotion  of  Sir  Charles- 
Dilke.  Lord  Derby  is  in  many  ways  so  distasteful  to  this 
section  of  the  party  that  it  was  doubtless  necessary  to 
neutralize  his  advent,  at  least  in  appearance,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  more  democratic  politician  to  the  Cabinet.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  no  possible  promotion  can  be  devised 
which  will  not  remove  Sir  Charles  Dilke  from  the  otfice 
|  for  which  he  is  best  fitted.  Notwithstanding  such  unfor- 
!  gotten  concessions  to  party  as  the  celebrated  manoeuvre 
about  the  recall  of  General  Skobeleff,  and  the  remarkable 
and  child-like  ignorance  which  Sir  Charles  Dilke  has  re- 
peatedly assumed  on  such  recondite  points  as  the  ante- 
cedents of  universally  known  Continental  Socialists  and 
the  circumstances  of  telegraphic  communication  with 
Meshed,  his  absence  from  the  Foreign  Office  would  be 
viewed  with  some  regret  by  men  who  have  the  very 
smallest  sympathy  with  his  general  political  views.  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  is,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  in  a  less  degree, 
what  maybe  called  an  Opportunist  Jingo.  The  extension 
and  maintenance  of  the  power  and  interests  of  England 
are  horrible  in  his  eyes  when  they  are  urged  by  and  for 
the  benefit  of  Tories ;  but  in  themselves  he  is  believed  to 
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regard  them  as  harmless,  if  not  directly  desirable,  things. 
He  is  thus  a  counterpoise  to  Lord  Derby  in  more  ways 
than  one  ;  and,  bis  views  on  foreign  policy  being  at  least 
moderately  sound,  while  his  views  on  domestic  policy  are 
almost  unmitigatedly  mischievous,  it  is  a  pity  that  he  should 
be  taken  from  a  sphere  where  he  has  done  some  good  to 
one  where  he  may  do  much  harm.  Moreover,  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  stands  almost  alone  among  Radicals  in  having  some 
knowledge  of  what  foreign  politics  mean.  The  member  for 
Chelsea,  unlike  most  of  those  who  agree  with  him  in 
general  points,  is  believed  to  have  mastered  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  safe  to  undertake  the  management  of  the  affairs 
of  Europe  with  no  more  knowledge  than  may  be  furnished 
by  a  Popular  Educator,  some  months'  practice  in  a  Town 
Council,  and  a  perfect  familiarity  with  the  Shorter  Cate- 
chism (or  whatever  may  be  the  equivalent  of  that  document) 
of  the  National  Liberal  Federation.  Possibly  this  healthy 
knowledge  may  spread  among  the  members  of  his  party. 
It  is  at  any  rate  satisfactory  to  find  Mr.  Chamberlain 
himself  disowning  the  "  unworthy  and  ignoble  doctrine 
"  of  non-intervention  " — the  doctrine  which  the  present 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies  appears  to  consider  the  one 
rule  of  a  safe  foreign  policy.  Mr.  Chamberlain  concluded 
the  speech  in  which  this  disclaimer  was  made  with  an 
eloquent,  if  not  very  novel,  eulogium  on  progress.  The 
Radical  party  which  he  represents  is  at  any  rate  to  be 
congratulated  on  having  made  considerable  progress  in 
this  respect,  especially  since  1880.  Whether  its  affection 
for  a  spirited  foreign  policy  would  be  proof  against  the 
renewed  trial  of  seeing  that  policy  pursued  by  political 
opponents  may  indeed  be  doubted.  But  those  whose  views 
of  politics  are  not  governed  by  the  same  convenient  prin- 
ciple, or  absence  of  principle,  cannot  but  rejoice  at  an  even 
temporary  conversion.  It  is  possible  that  the  responsibi- 
lities which  the  present  Ministry  have  taken  upon  them- 
selves, and  of  which,  to  judge  from  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
speech,  they  do  not  overestimate  the  gravity,  may  find 
sufficient  employment  for  them  to  keep  their  idle  hands 
from  doing  as  much  mischief  at  home  as  they  otherwise 
might.  With  regard  to  home  policy,  no  changes  of 
Ministers  and  no  accessions  of  amphibious  politicians  (who 
have  proved  that  they  cannot  live  on  the  Conservative 
land,  and  who  do  not  seem  likely  to  struggle  for  political 
existence  with  much  more  success  in  the  Liberal  water) 
are  likely  much  to  affect  that.  It  has  long  been  evident  that 
the  Cabinet,  whether  by  choice  or  from  inability  to  do  other- 
wise, simply  exists  to  carry  out  Mr.  Gladstone's  will ;  and  it 
is  not  likely  that  the  change  from  one  room  or  one  building 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Downing  Street  to  another  will 
bring  any  renewal  of  independence.  In  foreign  affairs  it 
is  different,  and,  as  has  been  already  shown,  accident  or 
the  adroit  management  of  individuals  may  alter  the  poli- 
tical situation  to  an  extent  almost  incalculable. 


FRANCE  AND  MADAGASCAR. 

XT  is  perhaps  fortunate  that,  as  Secretary  for  the  Colonies, 
JL  Lord  Derby  will  not  directly  represent  British  in- 
terests in  Madagascar.  His  recent  protest  against  any 
interference  with  French  encroachments  on  the  island 
afforded  a  characteristic  instance  of  the  rashness  which  is 
sometimes  suggested  by  exaggerated  caution.  Lord  Derby's 
warning  against  resistance  to  French  designs  in  Mada- 
gascar was  combined  with  an  unseemly  and  unprovoked 
expression  of  hostility  to  Germany  and  Austria.  If  the 
annexation  by  France  of  an  island  in  which  England  has 
considerable  interests  is  not  a  proper  subject  for  remon- 
strance, the  absolutism  which  Lord  Derby  inaccurately 
attributes  to  two  great  States  which  have  representative 
Constitutions  in  no  way  concerns  English  policy.  It  may 
undoubtedly  be  prudent  and  necessary  to  abstain  from  inter- 
ference with  the  unjust  projects  of  aggrandizement  which 
are  from  time  t  time  formed  by  foreign  Powers.  No 
modern  nation  has  the  means  of  imposing  a  Roman  peace 
on  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
within  living  memory  the  boundaries  of  the  English 
Empire  have  not  remained  altogether  stationary.  There 
are  nevertheless  strong  reasons  for  discouraging,  by  all 
legitimate  means,  the  efforts  of  France,  of  Russia,  and  of 
other  Powers  to  extend  their  dominions  by  conquest.  The 
annexation  of  an  Asiatic  Khanate  or  of  a  tropical  island 
cannot  easily  be  prevented,  bat  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should,  be  encouraged  by  the  public  declarations 
of  responsible,  state  smun.     Lord  Aberdeen's   share  in 


the  Crimean  War  might  have  taught  his  survivors  and 
successors  the  lesson  that  extreme  confidence  in  the  pro- 
fessions of  rival  Governments  has  sometimes  a  dangerous 
tendency.  Although  he  was  not  at  the  time  officially 
acquainted  with  the  policy  of  his  present  colleagues,  Lord 
Derby  must  have  known  that  the  Foreign  Secretary  had 
both  given  a  friendly  reception  to  the  Envoys  of  the  Queen 
of  Madagascar,  and  that  he  had  caused  them  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Queen.  The  recognition  of  their  diplomatic 
character  after  the  strange  treatment  which  the  Envoys 
had  received  in  Paris  evidently  implied  some  definite  pur- 
pose which  it  was  not  the  business  of  an  incoming  Minister 
to  counteract.  Lord  Granville  may  perhaps  have  in- 
tended both  to  convey  to  the  French  Government  his  dis- 
approval of  their  scheme  of  aggression,  and  to  leave  them 
in  doubt  as  to  the  measures  which  might  be  taken  to  check 
their  designs.  There  was  not  the  smallest  reason  for 
stating  in  public  that  the  case  was  not  sufficiently  grave  to 
justify  open  opposition.  No  Englishman  in  his  senses, 
with  perhaps  the  exception  of  a  few  religious  enthusiasts, 
could  imagine  that  there  was  a  risk  of  war  with  France  on 
behalf  of  Madagascar. 

There  is  in  modern  times  a  wide  difference  between  the 
extension  of  English  possessions  and  the  annexation  by 
other  Powers  of  previously  independent  territories.  With 
the  exception  of  the  self-governing,  or  virtually  inde- 
pendent, colonies,  every  part  of  the  English  Empire  is 
freely  open  to  the  commerce  of  the  world.  It  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  English  nation  or  Government  that  the  ill- 
informed  democracies  of  Canada  and  Australia  share  the 
commercial  illiberality  of  Continental  Europe  and  of  the 
United  States.  Within  the  range  of  English  legislation 
trade  is  free,  and  every  other  kind  of  freedom  prevails 
without  exception  or  doubt  in  Canada,  in  Australia,  in  the 
Pacific  islands  subject  to  England,  in  South  Africa,  and, 
as  far  as  foreigners  are  concerned,  with  necessary  limi- 
tations, in  India.  A  traveller  of  any  language  may 
explore  without  impediment  all  the  vast  dominions  of  the 
Qoeen  ;  and  missionaries  of  all  sects  enjoy  toleration  and 
protection  under  the  English  flag.  It  is  of  course  not  to  be 
expected  that  foreigners  should  acknowledge  the  moral  and 
political  superiority  of  English  institutions  and  traditions ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  ill  becomes  Englishmen  to  accept 
without  protest  the  common  taunt  that  in  questions  of 
annexation  their  practice  is  inconsistent  with  the  doctrines 
which  they  profess.  Almost  all  barbarous  or  partially 
civilized  countries  are  open  to  commercial  intercourse. 
If  they  fall  under  English  dominion  their  resources  are 
indefinitely  increased,  and  they  still  afford  hospitable 
access  to  trade.  The  consequence,  if  not  the  motive,  of 
conquest  by  any  Continental  State  is  the  imposition  of 
burdensome  or  prohibitive  duties.  From  some  parts  of  the 
world,  as  from  Central  Asia,  foreign  visitors  are  rigorously 
excluded,  and  the  characteristic  piety  of  the  French 
Government  sometimes  takes  the  form  of  sectarian 
monopoly  and  exclusion. 

The  feeling  of  irritation  which  has  been  excited  by  the 
French  proceedings  in  Madagascar  is,  as  in  all  similar 
cases,  primarily  disinterested.  A  gross  violation  of  treaties, 
and  an  ostentatious  disregard  for  justice,  furnish  sufficient 
grounds  for  adverse  comment,  though  not  an  excuse  for 
active  intervention.  There  is  reason  to  suspect  that  in 
Madagascar,  as  in  some  other  countries,  M.  Roustan's  pro- 
motion has  given  an  unwholesome  stimulus  to  the  patriotic 
zeal  of  French  Consular  agents,  and  sometimes  of  self- 
appointed  representatives  of  the  Republic.  One  traveller, 
paid  by  the  King  of  the  Belgians'  Association  for  the  ex- 
ploration of  Africa,  has  lately  taken  possession  of  a  terri- 
tory in  the  interior  of  the  continent  by  virtue  of 
imaginary  grants  from  apocryphal  chiefs  of  local  tribes. 
Another  would-be  conqueror  has  built  a  wall  round  a  piece 
of  land  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  is,  like  Dido's 
original  settlement  at  Carthage,  to  become  a  future  centre 
of  power.  The  most  recent  aggressor  has  taken  posses- 
sion of  a  country  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Amaya, 
which  had  previously  belonged,  without  dispute  or  adverse 
claim,  to  the  Empire  of  Brazil.  If  the  French  Govern- 
ment accepts  all  the  offers  of  its  agents  to  bestow  on  it  terri- 
tories belonging  to  others,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
list  of  donations  will  be  rapidly  enlarged.  The  pro- 
jected conquest  of  Tonquin  furnishes  another  instance 
of  the  novel  eagerness  of  the  French  Government  for 
territorial  acquisitions.  The  sudden  appetite  for  aggran- 
dizement in  remote  regions  will  be  as  far  as  possible 
encouraged  by  a  powerful  neighbour  who  would  gladly 
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divert  to  Africa  or  to  Madagascar  the  ambition  which  might 
otherwise  threaten  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  Lord  Derby  was 
probably  justified  in  his  belief  that  the  power  of  France 
would  not  be  increased,  and  that  its  security  would  be 
diminished,  by  the  multiplication  of  points  at  which  it 
would  be  liable  to  be  attacked.  In  the  days  when  war 
between  England  and  France  was  almost  regarded  as  tbe 
normal  condition  of  both  countries,  settlements  in  Mada- 
gascar would  have  served  the  purpose  of  the  sugar  islands 
which  were  incessantly  threatened  and  sometimes  taken  by 
English  expeditions  while  the  French  armies  were 
occupied  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  It  may  be  hoped 
that  the  relations  which  existed  between  France  and 
England  a  century  ago  will  not  be  renewed.  The  pos- 
sibility of  conquering  remote  French  settlements  is  not  a 
compensation  for  the  inconvenience  which  they  may  cause 
in  time  of  peace. 

The  objections  which  may,  from  an  English  point  of 
view,  be  raised  against  the  French  conquest  of  Mada- 
gascar are  numerous  and  not  inconsiderable.  It  is  perhaps 
•useless  to  appeal  to  rights  secured  by  treaties,  because 
international  agreements  are,  according  to  a  popular 
theory,  only  binding  as  long  as  they  are  not  burdensome. 
Nevertheless  treaty  rights  may  be  asserted  without 
offence,  while  the  injury  which  may  be  inflicted  on 
English  interests  would  be  summarily  disregarded.  It 
is  evident  from  Lord  Granville's  demeanour  to  the 
Madagascar  Envoys  that  the  English  Government  is 
not  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  disregard  of  its  legitimate 
rights.  Many  serious  evils  will  result  from  the  pro- 
jected annexation  of  the  island  by  the  French.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  inhabitants  may 
resist  an  unjust  aggression,  with  the  result  of  exposing 
European  residents  to  inconvenience  and  danger.  There 
is  no  doubt  that,  if  the  French  persevere,  they  will  succeed 
in  the  end ;  but  in  the  meantime  the  distance  and  the 
climate  may  cause  both  difficulty  and  loss.  When  the 
conquest  is  completed,  a  rich  country  containing,  according 
to  the  common  estimate,  a  population  of  five  millions,  will 
be  virtually  closed  to  English  trade.  The  damage  inflicted 
by  the  loss  of  a  customer  may,  in  legal  phrase,  be  too  re- 
mote for  redress,  and  it  is  certainly  too  unimportant  to 
justify  a  war;  but  the  measure  is  retrograde  in  its 
tendencies,  and  it  involves  a  diminution  of  the  gene- 
ral wealth.  The  area  of  civilization  will  perhaps  be 
narrowed  rather  than  extended.  The  people  of  Mada- 
gascar have  within  a  few  years  been  induced  to  abandon 
many  barbarous  practices,  partly  through  intercourse 
with  European  traders,  and  more  directly  under  the 
influence  of  English  missionaries.  The  Prime  Minister  is 
a  professed  Christian,  and  probably  the  Queen,  to  whom 
he  is  married,  may  have  followed  his  example.  The  first 
use  which  the  French  will  make  of  conquest  or  annexation 
will  be  to  expel  the  Protestant  missionaries.  At  home, 
the  Republic  persecutes  the  Catholic  Church,  and  indeed 
is  so  scrupulous  that  it  cannot  tolerate  a  religious  sanction 
to  a  judicial  oath.  In  remote  regions,  for  all  purposes  of 
intolerance,  the  French  Republic  still  professes  to  be  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Church.  Another  English  pre- 
judice will  be  offended  by  the  inevitable  revival  of  the 
slave-trade  in  the  form  of  compulsory  exportation  of 
blacks  from  Madagascar  to  the  French  island  of  Reunion. 
Commercial  prohibition,  religious  persecution,  slavery,  and 
the  slave-trade  will  be  the  chief  triumphs  of  the  proposed 
enterprise.  It  is,  perhaps,  allowable  to  substitute  respect- 
ful criticism  for  the  warlike  measures  which  Lord  Derby 
gratuitously  deprecates. 


THE  NEW  ARCHBISHOP. 

THE  selection  of  the  Bishop  of  Truro  for  the  Primacy 
of  All  England  can  only  be  called  unexpected  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  truly  wise  man  always  expects  to  be 
disappointed.  In  one  respect,  indeed,  the  preference  of 
Dr.  Benson  was  more  rather  than  less  likely,  as,  after 
Oxford  had  contributed  two  successive  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury,  Cambridge  had  a  sort  of  right  to  expect  the 
next  turn.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  incidents  about 
the  choice  which  remove  it  as  far  as  possible  from  the  im- 
putation of  being  commonplace.  A  Bishop  who  is  the 
first  occupant  of  one  see,  leaving  it  in  order  to  become  the 
ninety-third  of  another,  must  bring  to  his  new  duties  a 
mind  stimulated  and  refreshed  by  experiences  which  will 
have  forced  upon  him  the  necessity  of  facing  the  first 


principles  which  ought  to  guide  him  in  performing  the 
duties  of  his  office.  Archbishop  Longley  had  a  similar 
experience ;  but  between  Ripon  and  Canterbury  were 
interposed  Durham  and  York.  Dr.  Benson,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  so  recently  recruited  into  the  episcopal  ranks 
that  the  earliest  Bishop  of  Truro  who  can  ever  take  his 
seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  will  be  the  second,  and  he  himself 
will  first  appear  there  as  Metropolitan.  In  so  taking  into, 
account  the  capacities  for  future  work,  and  not  merely  the 
reward  for  past  deserts,  Mr.  Gladstone  shows  that  he  was 
not  actuated  by  those  ideas  regarding  the  nature  and  objects 
of  Bishops  which  may  be  assumed  to  have  the  mastery  of  a 
Patronage  Secretary's  mind  ;  for  the  Bishop  of  Truro  owed 
his  mitre  to  the  favour  of  Lord  Beaconsfield.  Equally  did 
the  Bishop  of  Truro  the  other  day,  when  the  gravity  of 
Archbishop  Tait's  illness  had  been  declared,  show  himself 
superior  to  the  low  manoeuvres  of  place-hunting  by  giving 
his  name  to  Mr.  Raikes's  Committee. 

He  has  succeeded  to  no  easy  duties  or  easy  post ;  but  in 
proportion  as  he  shows  himself  equal  to  the  situation  will  be 
his  usefulness  daring  his  lifetime  and  his  fame  hereafter. 
All  the  omens  lead  us  to  hope  for  the  best.  Dr.  Benson 
is  in  the  prime  of  life,  vigorous,  alert,  and  laborious^ 
genial  and  hopeful,  trusted  and  popular  with  those  who 
disagree  as  well  as  with  those  who  agree  with  him.  His 
apprenticeship  since  he  became  a  bishop  has  been  one  to 
show  the  stuff  of  which  he  was  made.  In  accepting  the 
responsibility  of  the  new  see  of  Cornwall,  he  had  not  so 
much  to  turn  half  a  diocese  into  a  whole  one  as  to  create  a 
Church  where  no  Church  was  before.  The  old  Church 
of  England  had  shrivelled  away  from  that  distant  penin- 
sula, and  Methodism  had  stepped  into  the  void.  Bishop 
Benson  boldly  marched  into  the  stronghold,  and  filled  the 
field  with  an  army  of  all  arms  and  equipped  with  every 
engine.  Preaching,  education,  missions,  churches,  new  and 
restored,  mission  chapels,  conferences — everything  sprang 
up  under  his  spells.  Not  only  so,  but,  with  an  originality 
which  was  wise  because  it  was  so  daring,  and  impressed  as 
he  was  with  the  truth  that  a  Bishop  without  his  Cathedral 
and  his  Chapter  is  a  commander  without  head-quarters  os 
staff,  he  gave  himself  both,  not  by  turning  the  rector  out  of 
some  grey  and  crumbling  parish  church  and  planting 
there  a  new  oak  throne  and  a  dozen  stalls  made  to  order,  but 
by  planning  and  pushing  on  to  what  is  already  a  proximate 
performance,  a  Cathedral  in  size  and  nobleness  a  rival  of 
an  ancient  minster ;  so  that  by  the  very  attributes  which  in 
the  hands  of  an  inferior  man  would  have  made  Truro  Cathe- 
dral a  mere  assthetic  success,  he  has  in  it  created  a  visible 
and  enduring  school  of  i-eligious  life  and  wholesome 
order.  All  who  heard  and  all  who  have  since  read  Dr. 
Benson's  Congress  sermon  at  Derby  last  October  felt  that 
in  him  the  Church  of  England  possessed  a  leader  who 
had  the  secret  of  no  ordinary  powers  of  persuasion  and 
command,  though  none  could  guess  the  use  to  which  the 
lapse  of  a  few  weeks  would  bid  him  put  them.  His,  we 
believe  and  trust,  will  be  a  Primacy  of  originality  but  not 
of  rashness,  of  heartiness  yet  of  dignity,  of  ancient  prin- 
ciples and  historical  experience  moulded  and  adapted  to 
modern  wants  and  modern  perils.  At  the  turning-point 
of  the  fortunes  of  the  Church  of  England  such  a  man 
may  do  a  work  of  which  the  benefit  will  endure,  and  the 
results  be  handed  on  to  many  generations. 


MR.  PARNELL  AT  CORK. 

^TJSJJS    vana    contemnere    is,    no    doubt,    a  proud 
motto,  and  a  complimentary  description  of  character. 
But  it  is  not  certain  that,  in  political  matters,  the  danger  is 
not  rather  of  underrating  serious  things  than  of  over- 
rating things  that  are  vain.     At  the  present  momeiifr 
almost  the  whole  of  one  political  party  in  England,  and 
probably  a  considerable  part  of  the  other,  is  in  the  position 
of  altogether  undervaluing  the  gravity  of  the  Irish  ques- 
tion.   According  to  Liberal  politicians  of  almost  all  types, 
that  question  is  in  a  fair  way  to  being  settled.  Lord 
Derby,  indeed,  speaks  uncomfortable  things  on  this  point; 
but  Lord  Derby  is  regarded  by  his  new  friends  as  a 
man  who  has  not  quite  cast  the  slough  of  Toryism. 
From  Mr.  Forster  at  one  end  of  the  scale  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain  at  the   other,  Liberal  speakers  in  their 
different  ways,  and  with  different  reservations,  strive  to 
impress  on  their  hearers  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  at  last 
hit  on  the  right  way  of  dealing  with  Ireland.  One 
set  of  political  thinkers  of  the  Liberal  persuasion  may 
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place  most  emphasis  on  the  steps  already  taken,  and  the 
necessity  of  going  no  further ;  another,  on  the  desirable- 
ness of  taking  still  further  steps  in  the  same  direction. 
But  they  all  agree  that  Ireland  is  to  be  pacified  by  a  policy 
of  sopping,  though  they  may  differ  as  to  the  exact  magni- 
tude of  the  sops.  This  man  may  be  chiefly  occupied  with 
the  magnificence  of  the  sop  already  administered  ;  that 
man  with  the  wisdom  of  having  another  ready  to  administer 
the  moment  the  patient  shows  signs  of  restlessness.  But 
these,  after  all,  are  differences  of  detail,  and  there  is  a 
general  agreement  among  the  politicians  whom  the  majo- 
jority  of  English  and  Scotch  constituencies  have  placed  in 
power  that  they  have  found,  or  are  finding,  the  secret  of 
settling  Ireland. 

In  this  agreeable  fashion  of  reckoning,  more  hosts  than 
one  have  been  left  out  of  the  question ;   but  the  most 
important  of  all  is  Mr.  Parnell.    On  the  whole  it  may  be 
said  with  confidence  that  the  member  for  Cork  is  still  an 
underrated    force  in   Anglo-Irish   politics.  Professing 
Liberals,  at  least,  naturally  enough  avoid  as  far  as  they 
can  recognizing  how  completely  he  has  beaten  them  and  in 
how  many  ways.    The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Parnell's  history 
for  the  last  three  years  has  been  a  history  of  defeats, 
humiliations,  and   apostasies  forced   upon    the  English 
Liberal  party.    He  has,  in  the  first  place,  all  but  destroyed 
their  hold  upon  Ireland  in  the  party  sense  ;  but  that  is  the 
least  thing  which  he  has  done.    He  has  made  Whigs,  to 
whom  property  and  the  rigbts  of  property  were  phrases 
as  sacred  as  ever  divine  right  was  to  the  most  highfly- 
ing tantivy  of  the  seventeenth  century,  sanction  an  attack 
on  property  which  is  unparalleled  in   English  history. 
He   has   made   doctrinaire  Liberals,  to  whom  political 
economy  was  the  only  science  worth  attention,  swallow 
political  economy  whole.     He  has  made  Radicals  who 
have  bellowed  for  liberty  of  speech  all  their  lives  con- 
sent eagerly  to  the  institution  of  the  gag  in  Parliament. 
Thanks  to  him,  the  popular  party,  as  it  calls  itself,  has 
voted  for  and  carried  the  most  stringent  interferences  with 
the  liberty  of  the  subject  which  have  been  enacted  for  the 
greater  part  of  a  century ;  and  it  is  at  least  partially  his 
doing  that  a  Ministry  of  peace  has  been  driven  to  look  out 
for  an  opportunity  of  re-establishing  its  popularity  by 
war.    In  all  this  Mr.  Parnell  has,  of  course,  not  been 
the  sole  actor  ;  but  in  all  but  the  last  he  has  been  the  chief 
actor.    If  he  has  not  supplied  the  original  force,  he  has 
had  the  address  to  use  the  force  supplied  by  hotter- 
headed  and  hotter-hearted  subordinates.    He  has  known 
when  to  speak  and  when  to  be  silent.     The  way  in 
which  he  first  obtained  all  the  advantages  of  the  Kil- 
mainham  Treaty,  and  then  managed  to  escape  all  the 
odium   of  it,    is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  things 
in  recent  politics.    Very  few  observers  have  recognized 
fully  the  risk  which  he  then  ran  owing  to  the  hatred  of 
his  followers  for  the  bare  idea  of  an  alliance  with  the 
English    Government.     But   it  was  important  to  Mr. 
Paenell  to  get  out  of  Kilmainham,  and  he  got  out.  Had 
he  then  made  himself  conspicuous,  he  would  probably  have 
lost  either  his  liberty  or  his  influence  ;  but  he  kept  quiet — 
the  most  difficult  thing  for  a  leader  to  do — and  retained 
both.   He  is  now  in  the  position  of  owing  the  Government 
no  gratitude  ;  for  his  release  is  an  old  story,  and  he  can 
point  to  their  own  statements  about  the  improvement  of 
Ireland  as  a  proof  of  the  beneficial  effect  of  that  release. 
He  has  the  Arrears  Act  in  his  hand,  and  he  says,  "  This  is 
"  what  the  Government  did,  as  far  as  they  did  it  wisely, 
"  on  our  advice  ;  this  is  what  our  sufferings  at  Kilmainham 
"  bought  for  you."    He  points  to  the  Land  Act,  and  he 
remarks  that  it  is  the   result,  though   a  maimed  and 
stunted  result,  of  the  Land  League.    He  points  to  the 
attitude  of  Irish   Boards   of   Guardians  and  the  like, 
and  contrasts  it   with   the  attitude   of  similar  bodies 
three  or  four  years  ago.     He  refers  cautiously  to  other 
manifestations  of  a  changed  spirit,  and  everybody  knows 
what  he  means.  He  can  tell  the  Irish  tenants  with  perfect 
truth  that  he  has  already  got  some  six  millions  of  solid 
money,  or  money's  worth,  for  them,  and  that  he  means  to 
have  more.    All  this  he  says,  according  to  his  custom,  in 
a  plain  unvarnished  style,  leaving  to  his  henchmen  the 
duty  of  applying  the  spangles  and  the  paint,  of  doing  the 
posturing  and  letting  off  the  fireworks.    He  takes  no  more 
notice  of  the  "  magnificent "  generosity  of  English  Libe- 
ralism than  his  hearers  do — that  is  to  say,  none  at  all. 
But  he  points,  in  a  business-like  way,  to  what  he  is 
going  to  do  next,  and  invites  co-operation.  Everybody 
knows  (and  in  England,  apparently,  most  people  forget) 


what  the  end  of  it  all  is  to  be — what  it  is  that 
this  taking  the  coat  off  means.  Mr.  Parnell  knows  it 
better  than  any  one.  Step  by  step  every  hold  of  Eng- 
land on  Ireland  is  to  be  loosened.  The  power  of  the 
Church  Mr.  Paenell  found  ready  broken.  The  power 
of  the  landlords  he  has  half  broken  already,  and  under- 
takes to  break  more.  The  power  of  official  organization 
has  already  been  to  some  extent,  and  is  to  be  still  more, 
weakened  from  within  by  the  election  of  "  national  " 
guardians,  town  councillors,  and  the  like.  Mr.  Parnell 
has  not  the  least  pity  for  the  poor  English  Liberals  who 
have  swallowed  all  their  formulas  at  his  bidding.  The 
process,  he  says  in  effect,  must  be  gone  through  again  and 
again,  and  each  time  much  more  thoroughly. 

This  is,  put  into  other  words,  the  purport  of  the  speech 
which  Mr.  Parnell  made  on  Sunday  at  Cork.  In  m'osi 
other  men,  and  in  almost  all  other  circumstances,  it  would 
be  mere  brag.  But  a  man  with  Mr.  Parnell's  record,  and 
speaking  inMr.  Parnell's  manner,  may  justly  claim  to  be  ex- 
cused from  the  application  of  that  word.  The  Ireland  of  to- 
day is  an  Ireland  of  his  making — it  may  possibly  be  added, 
by  kind  permission  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  He  does  not  in  the 
least  exaggerate  the  difference  between  the  Ireland  of 
New  Year's  Day  1883  and  the  Ireland  of  New  Year's  Day 
1880.  If  anything,  he  understates  it.  Nor  does  he  in  the 
least  overestimate  his  powers,  or  rather  the  powers  at  his 
disposal,  to  achieve  the  further  results  at  which  he  aims. 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  for  instance,  is  as  ready  as  ever  to  meet 
him  half-way ;  he  has  said  as  much  in  his  latest  speech  at 
Ashton- under- Lyne.  The  recklessness  of  English  Radical- 
ism so  long  as  it  can  pull  down  something  established,  and 
the  ruthlessness  of  Irish  organizations  so  long  as  there  is  any 
prospect  of  plunder,  are  Mr.  Parnell's  mainsprings  ;  and 
neither  of  them  is  yet  broken,  or  likely  to  be  broken.  Nor 
is  he  at  all  likely  to  be  scrupulous  in  their  use.  An  Eng- 
lish gentleman  by  descent,  education,  and  traditions,  who 
has  associated  himself  as  he  has  done  with  the  scum  of  Ire- 
land and  America  for  political  purposes,  has  no  further  sacri- 
fice to  make.  It  is,  indeed,  improbable  that  any  political 
party  will  ever  trust  Mr.  Parnell  ;  but  it  is  not  his  aim  to 
be  trusted.  It  is  his  aim  in  Parliament  to  be  either  an  indis- 
pensable ally  or  an  intolerable  nuisance  ;  out  of  Parliament, 
to  follow  his  own  ends,  without  any  reference  to  anything 
but  those  ends  and  the  best  means  of  their  attainment. 
No  doubt  his  astonishing  success  hitherto — which  is  cer- 
tainly out  of  proportion  to  his  abilities,  considerable  as 
they  are — would  have  been  impossible  but  for  Mr. 
Gladstone's  political  egotism  and  the  peculiar  relations 
between  English  parties  which  that  egotism  has  caused. 
But  that  element  is — for  the  present,  at  least — constant ; 
and,  even  after  Mr.  Gladstone's  removal  from  the  scener 
Mr.  Parnell  has  the  Radicals  of  the  Chamberlain  school 
to  count  upon.  At  present  he  speaks  in  what  may  bo 
called  an  unpretentious  imperative.  He  will  not  have  the 
Irish  people  emigrated  (the  transitive  use  of  the  verb  is 
noteworthy,  and,  in  English,  novel)  en  masse.  He  will 
have  the  law  altered  to  meet  the  case  of  Adams  v. 
Dunseath.  The  Local  Government  Board  will  have  to 
change  their  minds  about  outdoor  relief.  It  is  a  curious, 
and,  for  an  Englishman,  a  mortifying,  if  not  an  astonish- 
ing, thing  that  it  is,  on  the  cards,  by  no  means  improbable 
that  Mr.  Parnell  will  have  these  things  done,  or  not  done, 
as  he  says. 


SPAIN. 

IF  the  political  conflict  in  Spain  w,ere  to  be  finally 
determined  by  a  Parliamentary  vote,  the  present 
Government  could  scarcely  fail  to  achieve  a  triumph  ;  but, 
in  default  of  minute  knowledge  of  Court  secrets  and  per- 
sonal interests,  it  would  be  rash  to  anticipate  the  failure  of 
a  combination  which  at  one  time  seemed  almost  irre- 
sistible. Marshal  Serrano's  motives  for  becoming  once 
more  a  candidate  for  office  are  neither  complicated  nor 
mysterious.  He  has  been  excluded  from  power  for  several 
years ;  he  is  growing  old  ;  and  an  opportunity  which  he 
may  now  fail  to  find  or  to  make  may  probably  not  recur. 
During  his  long  career  he  has,  in  common  with  con- 
temporary rivals,  considered  the  gratification  of  private 
ambition  as  the  proper  object  of  political  action.  It  is 
probable,  indeed,  that  the  more  respectable  class  of  political 
adventurers,  in  which  Serrano  must  be  included,  hopes  to 
serve  the  country  by  the  exercise  of  power  which  is; 
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primarily  acquired  for  selfish  reasons ;  but  O'Donnell, 
Naryaez,  Prim,  and  Serrano  represented  no  principle 
except  their  'own  personal  qualifications.  The  institu- 
tions of  Spain  have  during  Serrano's  time  often 
been  nominally  changed ;  but  there  has  almost  always 
been  room  for  aspiring  soldiers  and  statesmen  to  govern 
in  accordance  with  traditional  practice.  Serrano  has 
been  on  many  occasions  the  most  successful  competitor 
for  power  since  he  first  emerged  from  obscurity  as  a 
favourite  of  the  Queen  whom  he  afterwards  dethroned. 
Although  he  has  never  called  himself  a  Republican,  he  pro- 
bably resents  the  tacit  rejection  of  his  services  by  the 
present  King,  and,  as  leader  of  the  party  which  calls  itself 
the  Dynastic  Democracy,  he  has  lately  proposed  a  measure 
which  might  easily  be  fatal  to  the  monarchy.  It  is  not 
unfiharitable  to  assume  that  Serrano  and  some  of  his  sup- 
porters are  more  anxious  to  take  the  place  of  the  present 
Ministers  than  to  introduce  legislative  or  administrative 
reforms.  Conscious  superiority  may  sometimes  excuse  the 
pursait  by  a  statesman  of  his  own  aggrandizement;  but 
it  cannot  be  said  that,  as  the  head  of  more  than  one 
Govt  rnment,  Serrano  has  performed  any  conspicuous 
public  service. 

Foreign  critics  or  observers  of  Spanish  affairs  have 
already  been  justified  in  their  condemnation  of  the  main 
proposal  of  the  new  coalition.  Of  all  the  supposed  wants 
of  t>pain,  the  least  urgent  or  the  most  imaginary  was  a 
new  Constitution.  Almost  any  system  which  has  been 
permanently  established  is  better  than  an  organic  revolu- 
tion. No  explanation  has  been  given  of  the  proposed 
revival  of  the  Constitution  of  1869,  except  that  the  earlier 
formula  might  be  more  acceptable  to  Serrano's  expected 
Republican  adherents.  It  might  be  supposed  that  here- 
ditary monarchy,  once  recognized,  was  a  fundamental 
institution.  The  Constitution  of  1869  placed  the  Crown 
at  tue  mercy  of  popular  caprice ;  but  there  was  some 
excuse  for  the  defects  of  a  document  which  was  framed 
immediately  after  an  armed  revolution  by  the  provisional 
or  casual  rulers  of  the  country.  Prim  and  Serrano,  when 
they  dethroned  Isabella  II.,  held  themselves  aloof  from 
the  Republican  party,  and  kept  the  Crown,  acpording 
to  the  old  English  phrase,  hanging  on  a  bush  while 
they  looked  about  them  for  some  eligible  candidate. 
Some  time  elapsed  before  their  choice  was  fixed  on  a 
for  eign  Prince,  whose  prospects  of  success  were  destroyed 
by  the  murder  of  Prim  at  the  moment  of  Amadeo's  arrival 
in  Spain.  It  was  not  surprising  that  the  rights  and 
powers  of  a  non-existent  king  should,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1869,  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  point.  The  Re- 
public which  followed  the  abdication  of  the  Italian  King 
of  Spain  was  in  some  sense  the  logical  consequence  of 
an  absurd  monarchical  Constitution.  A  king  who  osten- 
sibly' derives  all  his  power  from  the  choice  of  the  people 
has  no  Divine  right  which  can  be  set  up  against  a  future 
exercise  of  popular  caprice. 

The  later  Constitution  of  1876  was  framed  by  Canovas 
del  Castillo,  when  the  hereditary  King  had  already  been 
restored  by  the  arms  of  Martinez  Campos.  According  to 
the  form  used  in  1869,  with  the  modification  which  wc-uld 
be  necessary  in  present  circumstances,  Don  Alfonso 
of  Bourbon  is  declared  to  be  King,  while  all  parts 
of  the  Constitution,  including  the  Monarchy,  are  liable  to 
be  changed  at  the  pleasure  of  two  successive  Parliaments. 
The  Constitution  of  1876  more  reasonably  bases  the 
King's  title  on  an  historic  foundation.  As  Alphonso  XII. 
he  succeeds  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors  with  claims 
which  cannot  be  superseded  by  any  popular  vote.  Like 
other  sovereigns,  including  his  own  living  predecessor,  he 
is  of  course  subject  to  the  risk  of  a  violent  revolution ; 
but  no  wise  legislator  anticipates  in  so  many  words  the 
subversion  by  force  of  the  results  which  he  has  delibe- 
rately planned.  The  apparent  object  of  the  proposed 
revival  of  the  Constitution  of  1869  was  to  impair  the 
title  of  the  King  and  his  dynasty.  If  the  opening  for  a 
future  change  was  to  attract  Republican  proselytes,  it 
was  scarcely  consistent  with  good  faith  on  the  part 
of  professed  Royalists.  Accordingly,  the  proposal  has 
met  with  a  singularly  unfavourable  reception  in  the 
Cortes;  and  all  changes  in  the  Constitution  have  been 
expressly  disavowed  by -a  speaker  who  is  supposed  to 
express  the  opinions  of  Serrano's  party.  Another  mem- 
ber of  the  Dynastic  Left  announces  the  adherence  to 
the  present  Government  of  all|  Seiior  Moret's  followers, 
though  not  of  their  leader.  A  motion  which  purported 
to  leave  open  the  question  of  a  change  in  the  Consti- 


tution has  been  rejected  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 
It  is  always  difficult  to  judge  whether  a  vote  of  the 
Spanish  Cortes  expresses  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the 
country ;  but  the  Republicans  are  for  the  present  a  small 
Parliamentary  minority,  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  supporters  of  monarchy  can  hesitate  to  strengthen, 
the  institution  by  reference  to  hereditary  right.  It  is  true 
that  upstart  sovereigns  have  sometimes  affected  to  derive 
their  rights  from  the  choice  of  the  people  ;  but  they  have 
never  allowed  that  the  commission  which  they  profess  to 
have  received  was  liable  to  revocation. 

Senor  Sagasta  has  defended  his  administration  with 
eloquence  and  force  ;  and  he  has  a  strong  argument  in  his 
favour  which  is  founded  on  the  origin  of  his  power.  A 
statesman  who  has  risen  wholly  by  Parliamentary  ability 
may  be  regarded  as  a  better  representative  of  free  govern- 
ment than  any  courtier  or  military  adventurer.  Oratory  is 
commoner  in  Spain  than  in  any  other  country ;  but  skill 
in  debate  and  aptitude  in  the  management  of  deliberative 
assemblies  are  rare  gifts  which  Sagasta  possesses  in  an 
unusual  degree.  Notwithstanding  the  disappointments 
which  the  leaders  of  the  new  party  have  already  incurred, 
they  appear  not  to  be  disconcerted  ;  and  there  are  many 
puzzling  peculiarities  in  the  conduct  of  the  discussion. 
The  so-called  Conservatives  vote  with  the  followers  of 
Serrano,  although  the  Dynastic  Left  attacks  the  Govern- 
ment mainly  on  the  ground  of  its  insufficient  activity  in 
the  production  of  Liberal  measures.  The  Conservatives 
are  not,  it  may  be  presumed,  eager  for  legislative  changes ; 
but  they  are  apparently  ready  to  welcome  any  allies  who 
may  help  them  to  defeat  a  Liberal  Minister.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  new  Opposition,  while  it  has  practically  aban- 
doned the  constitutional  innovations  which  it  originally 
proposed,  continues  its  fierce  attacks  on  Sagasta  and  his 
colleagues.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  a  party  which 
occupies  so  anomalous  a  position  must  have  secret  grounds 
of  confidence.  A  short  time  ago  Serrano  had  rallied  round 
himself  a  body  of  supporters  from  all  parties ;  and  the 
coalition,  though  some  of  its  principles  have  been  repu- 
diated by  apparent  converts,  indicates  no  symptoms  of 
dissolution.  One  element  of  uncertainty  in  Spanish  poli- 
tics consists  in  the  facility  with  which  almost  every 
Minister  manages  the  elections  so  as  to  secure  a  majority 
during  his  tenure  of  office.  Sagasta  appears  to  con- 
trol the  present  Cortes  ;  but,  if  he  were  removed  from 
power,  Serrano  or  some  other  successor  might,  perhaps, 
after  a  dissolution,  occupy  an  equally  commanding  posi- 
tion. Political  speculation  is  further  deranged  by  doubts 
as  to  the  King's  inclination  and  as  to  his  purpose  of 
interference  or  of  abstention.  It  is  not  forgotten  that 
the  present  Government  was  brought  into  office  by  an 
exercise  of  prerogative,  apparently  suggested  by  the  King's 
wish  to  emancipate  himself  from  the  irksome  authority 
of  Canovas  del  Castillo.  Those  who  approved  of  the 
Ministerial  change  defended  the  King's  action  on  the 
ground  that  he  wished  to  unite  all  parties  in  support  of 
his  throne  by  proving  to  the  Liberals  that  they  were  not 
excluded  from  his  confidence.  According  to  English 
notions,  the  King's  intervention  was  scarcely  constitu- 
tional; but  other  doctrines  probably  prevail  in  Spain. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  learn  whether  Serrano  has  any 
private  understanding  at  Court  by  which  the  Royal  ap- 
proval is  to  be  extended  to  another  political  party.  In  a 
short  time  the  contest  will  probably  be  decided.  There  is 
too  much  reason  to  fear  that  the  relations  of  England 
with  Spain  will  not  be  improved  by  any  Ministerial 
change.  Such  petty  annoyances  as  the  refusal  to  release 
the  political  prisoners  who  were  expelled  from  Gibraltar, 
and  indignities  which  are  from  time  to  time  inflicted  on 
English  subjects,  are  more  unintelligible  than  the  vexatious 
tariff  which  is  pertinaciously  maintained. 


INDIAN  PUBLIC  OPINION. 

MR.  ILBERT,  the  Legal  Member  of  Council  at  Cal- 
cutta, seems  determined  to  succeed  where  so  many 
have  failed,  and  to  break  through  the  barrier  which  exists 
between  the  Indian  Government  and  its  subjects.  He  is 
anxious  to  get  at  native  opinion — a  natural  and  praise- 
worthy desire,  though  one  which  has  hitherto  proved  in- 
capable of  realization.  The  mode  in  which  he  proposes  to 
effect  this  object  is  by  encouraging  the  native  press  to  be 
more  frequent  and  more  outspoken  in  its  criticism  ot 
Government  measures  and  Government  administration. 
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Mr.  Ilbert  is  fresh  from  England,  and  he  is  properly  eager 
<  to  make  his  tenure  of  office  memorable.  He  would  like  to 
legislate  a  great  deal,  if  he  could  only  be  sure  that  his 
,  legislation  would  do  anybody  any  good.  Two  obstacles, 
however,  stand  in  his  way.  He  cannot  be  sure  that  a  Bill 
when  passed  will  have  the  effect  which  he  intends  it  to 
have,  nor  is  he  even  convinced  that,  if  he  knew  more  about 
the  wishes  and  feelings  of  the  people,  he  would  intend 
exactly  the  same  thing.  The  first  of  these  obstacles  is  more 
easily  surmounted  than  the  other.  The  knowledge  how  a 
law  will  work  is  largely  confined  to  officials  and  judges.  It 
is  with  them  that  it  will  rest  to  interpret  and  apply  the  new 
statute,  and  they  may  be  expected  to  be  intelligent  critics  of 
the  machinery  which  their  own  hands  will  have  to  work. 
Already,  Mr.  Ilbert  says,  the  Government  of  India  have 
made  liberal  use  of  this  kind  of  assistance,  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  they  have  overtaxed  a  valuable  body  of  public 
servants  in  respect  both  of  time  and  labour.  The  only 
way  in  which  these  sacrifices  can  be  repaid  is  to  make  it 
clear  that  no  suggestions  offered  will  be  overlooked, 
although  the  Government  may  not  be  able  to  adopt  them. 
Whether  the  assurance  that  what  you  have  said  by  way  of 
suggestion  has  been  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found 
wanting  is  calculated  to  soothe  the  troubled  brain  of  an 
overworked  official  is  not  so  certain.  It  is  at  least  argu- 
able that  it  will  have  the  precisely  opposite  effect.  So 
long  as  the  critic  can  persuade  himself  that  his  observa- 
tions have,  somehow  or  other,  escaped  notice,  he  is  not 
tempted  to  take  offence.  He  may  still  believe,  if  he  is  so 
minded,  that,  if  he  could  but  have  secured  the  ear  of  the 
Government,  things  would  have  gone  differently.  If  he  is 
forbidden  to  cheer  himself  in  this  way,  and  compelled  to 
believe  that  his  suggestion  has  been  duly  examined  and 
decisively  rejected,  the  result  will  be  much  less  pleasing 
to  his  self-esteem.  It  is  evident  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  authorities,  he  is  not  so  capable  as  he  thought  himself. 

Still  it  is  of  so  much  importance  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  should  not  legislate  in  the  dark,  that  Mr. 
Ilbert  may  be  right  in  assuring  the  officials  that  no- 
thing that  comes  from  them  is  neglected.  What  is  very 
much  more  doubtful  is  the  invitation  Mr.  Ilbert  has  ad- 
dressed to  the  press,  and  especially  to  the  native  press. 
Besides  wishing  to  make  sure  how  the  machinery  of  legis- 
.  lation  works,  the  Government  are  also  anxious  to  know 
where  the  shoe  pinches.  There  is  more,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
in  this  alternative  phrase  than  a  mere  change  of  metaphor. 
No  doubt,  if  a  Government  could  always  acquaint  itself 
with  the  "  wishes  and  feelings  and  apprehensions  and  pre- 
"  judices  of  those  on  whom  the  law  is  to  operate,  whose 
"  interests  and  welfare  it  must  for  good  or  bad  intimately 
"  affect,"  laws  would  be  very  much  better  made.  Probably, 
too,  there  would  be  very  much  fewer  of  them.  These 
feelings  and  apprehensions  would  turn  out  to  be  so  nume- 
rous and  conflicting  that  in  the  end  the  legislator  would 
see  that  there  were  many  chances  that  the  proposed  law 
would  do  mischief,  and  only  a  few  that  it  would  do  sub- 
stantial good.  Even  in  England  the  operation  of  a  law 
sometimes  proves  to  be  quite  different  from  what  its 
authors  imagined,  and  yet  the  difficulties  that  the  English 
Parliament  has  to  encounter  in  forecasting  the  result  of  what 
it  does  are  as  nothing  by  the  side  of  those  which  confront 
the  Legislative  Council  in  India.  Between  the  white 
man  and  the  native  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed.  The 
ideas  and  modes  of  thought  that  belong  to  the  two  races 
are  utterly  distinct,  not  to  mention  the  almost  equally 
radical  differences  that  separate  the  ideas  and  modes  of 
thought  of  one  native  race  from  another.  It  is  hard 
enough  to  ascertain  whether  an  existing  law  has  really 
benefited  the  population  subject  to  it,  and  harder  still  to 
discover  whether,  even  when  they  have  been  benefited  by  it, 
they  are  for  that  reason  really  glad  that  it  should  have 
been  passed  and  grateful  to  those  who  passed  it.  When  the 
problem  relates  not  to  a  law  in  actual  operation,  and  con- 
sequently admitting  of  being  judged  to  some  extent  by 
results,  but  to  a  law  which  it  is  only  proposed  to  put  in 
operation,  the  difficulty  is  immeasurably  increased.  There 
is  something  strangely  disproportionate  between  what  Mr. 
Ilbert  wants  to  get  at  and  the  means  by  which  he  pro- 
poses to  get  at  it.  The  thing  desired  is  a  knowledge  of 
what  the  dumb  millions  of  India  are  really  thinking  about 
their  rulers ;  the  plan  suggested  by  the  Legal  Member  of 
Council  is  a  more  careful  study  of  extracts  from  the  native 
newspapers.  These  journals  must  be  themselves  surprised 
at  the  importance  thus  suddenly  attached  to  them.  They 
have  not  usually  been  supposed  to  be  of  a  specially  re- 


presentative character,  or  to  give  expression  to  anything 
but  the  opinion  of  that  hybrid  public  which  is  gene- 
rated on  the  narrow  border-line  where  the  European 
and  the  native  population  touch  and  intermingle.  The 
fringe  is  now  suddenly  treated  as  identical  with  the 
body  of  the  stuff,  and  the  opinions  of  a  press  which  is  not 
read  probably  by  one  in  a  thousand  of  the  natives  of  India 
is  to  be  taken  as  representative  of  the  "  wishes  and  feel- 
"  ings  and  apprehensions  and  prejudices "  of  the  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  persons  who  have  never  so  much 
as  heard  of  its  existence.  We  shall  be  surprised  if  Mr. 
Ilbert  gets  what  he  wants,  or  indeed  if  he  does  not  get 
something  altogether  different  from  what  he  wants.  He 
invites  criticism,  and  in  a  sense  criticism  will  come  at  his 
call.  But  it  will  come  probably  in  the  shape  of  comments 
the  ignorance  of  which  will  not  prevent  them  from  being 
mischievous.  It  requires  no  knowledge  of  what  a  law  is 
meant  to  do,  or  is  calculated  to  do,  to  speak  of  it  in  a  way 
which  will  rouse  discontent  in  those  who  have  to  obey  it ; 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  this  is  the  only  kind  of  com- 
mentary on  pending  legislation  to  whicl>  Mr.  Ilbert's 
speech  in  the  Council  will  give  birth. 

By  a  curious  coincidence,  just  as  the  Government  of 
India  is  inviting  the  press  to  be  more  instant  and  outspoken 
in  its  remarks  upon  public  measures,  the  Governor  of 
Madras  has  been  giving  occasion  to  certain  newspapers  to 
show  that  they  can  be  as  outspoken  as  Mr.  Ilbert  himself 
could  desire  in  their  remarks  upon  public  men.  Mr. 
Grant  Duff  has  lately  written  a  Minute  upon  one  of  his 
official  tours.  What  the  contents  of  this  document  was 
does  not  appear ;  but  they  were  evidently  of  a  kind  which 
the  author  did  not  desire  to  have  made  public.  Somehow 
or  other  the  Madras  Times  got  hold  of  this  Minute,  and 
not  only  made  it  public,  but  defended  itself  for  doing  so 
on  the  singular  ground  that  an  editor  of  a  newspaper 
has  a  right  to  publish  any  paper  which  contains  no  im- 
portant State  secret,  and  the  publication  of  which  is  not 
calculated  to  embarrass  the  Government.  The  editor's 
contention  amounts  to  this — that  papers  printed  for  the 
private  use  of  the  Government  may  be  got  in  any  wav 
which  presents  itself  to  a  journalist  more  enterprising  than 
scrupulous,  and,  when  got,  may  be  properly  made  public 
if  the  editor  is  of  opinion  they  contain  no  important  State 
secret,  and  are  not  calculated  to  embarrass  the  Government. 
What  the  Government  itself  thinks  on  these  points  is  of  no 
moment.  The  Minute  of  Mr.  Grant  Duff's  official  tour  could 
hardly  have  been  sent  to  the  Madras  Times  by  any  one  who 
had  authority  to  send  it.  It  had  probably  been  copied  by 
some  clerk  who  is  wont  to  supplement  a  possibly  in- 
adequate income  by  betraying  secrets  which  are  ordinarily 
too  small  to  make  it  worth  anybody's  while  to  bring  the 
offence  home  to  him.  Whether  Mr.  Grant  Ddff  was 
well  advised  in  writing  a  Minute  on  the  subject  is  another 
question.  The  late  member  for  Elgin  burghs  did  not  always 
win  hearts  by  the  way  in  which  he  spoke  of  those  whom 
he  had  any  reason  to  dislike,  and  we  can  easily  believe  that 
the  Governor  of  Madras  is  not  more  happy  in  his 
written  compositions.  The  Madras  Times  would  have  been 
sufficiently  punished  by  the  withdrawal  of  official  advertise- 
ments, without  the  additional  sting  of  what  the  Times' 
Correspondent  describes  as  a  "  somewhat  petulant 
"  Minute."  The  really  remarkable  point  in  the  whole 
transaction  is  that  the  Times'  Correspondent  should  have 
thought  it  worth  while  to  telegraph,  and  that  the  Times 
itself  should  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  publish,  the 
more  than  petulant  article  in  which  the  Bombay  Times 
fights  the  battle  of  its  brother  print. 


M.  DE  MAZADE  FOR  THE  DEFENCE. 

IN  his  last  fortnightly  Ghronique  M.  Charles  de  Mazade 
takes  to  task  the  foreign  critics  of  the  French  nation. 
They  are  always,  he  says,  finding  fault  with  the  way  in 
which  affairs  are  carried  on.  Sometimes  they  make  an 
open  attack,  more  often  they  have  recourse  to  irony  ;  and 
their  employment  of  both  weapons  is  equally  unfair.  They 
confound  the  nation  with  the  Government,  and  speak  of 
the  Ministries  which  follow  one  another  at  such  short  in- 
tervals as  though  they  were  identical  with  that  patient,  in- 
dustrious, frugal  population  which,  alike  in  the  country 
and  in  the  towns,  is  devoted  to  the  practice  of  virtue  and 
the  saving  of  money.  It,: is  this,  according  to  M.  de 
Mazade,  that  constitutes  the  true  France.  The  Deputies 
who  come  to  Paris  to  make  speeches,  to  hunt  for  places,  or 
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to  increase  their  incomes  by  a  little  speculation,  are  merely 
the  froth  upon  the  surface  ;  the  French  nation  is  under- 
neath. Ministerial  crises,  and  the  intrigues  which  lead  to 
them,  concern  a  class  of  politicians  who  may  be  counted  at 
most  by  thousands.  The  millions  have  something  else  to  think 
about.  -M.  de  Mazade  is  hardly  perhaps  the  right  person  to 
bring  an  accusation  of  this  kind.  No  one  has  spoken  with 
more  severity  of  the  errors  from  which  successive  French 
-Cabinets  seem  unable  to  free  themselves.  No  doubt  as  a 
Frenchman  he  is  better  able  than  a  foreigner  to  keep 
the  distinction  between  the  rulers  and  the  ruled  well  in 
his  recollection ;  but  in  writing  about  politics  he  is  obliged 
to  leave  it  out  of  sight.  There  is  no  need,  however,  to 
take  shelter  from  M.  de  Mazade's  censure  under  the  shield 
of  M.  de  Mazade's  example.  Critics  of  national  policy 
have  a  right  to  limit  themselves  to  the  acts  of  those  who 
are  concerned  with  the  conduct  of  affairs.  They  have  this 
I'ight,  not  merely  because  it  is  only  the  acts  of  politicians 
that  come  sufficiently  before  the  world  to  make  criticism 
either  seemly  or  possible,  but  also  because  these  politicians 
are  the  representatives  of  the  nation.  If  the  French  people 
did  not  choose  to  have  their  affairs  managed  by  the  men  who 
lead  parties  and  form  or  overthrow  Ministries,  they  would 
take  means  to  replace  them  by  a  class  of  men  who  would 
more  exactly  express  their  wishes.  M.  de  Mazade  will,  no 
doubt,  reply  that  the  figures  of  every  election  show  that 
no  such  tie  as  this  exists  between  the  Deputies  and  their 
constituencies.  The  electorate,  for  the  most  part,  stays 
away  from  the  poll,  and  leaves  a  nominal  majority,  which, 
after  all,  is  really  a  minority,  to  return  whomsoever  it 
likes.  M.  de  Mazade  has  a  right  to  say  that  the  Deputies 
elected  by  this  minority  do  not  necessarily  represent  the 
majority  which  takes  no  part  in  electing  them.  But  it 
is  equally  true  that  the  majority  allows  them  to  be 
elected,  and  it  is  not  an  unnatural  presumption  that 
a  majority  which  will  not  be  at  the  pains  to  choose  re- 
presentatives for  itself  is  not  greatly  discontented  with 
the  representatives  that  are  chosen  for  it.  We  do  not  say 
that  this  assumption  is  correct  as  well  as  natural.  The 
past  history  of  the  French  nation  goes  to  show  that  its 
distrust  of  constitutional  machinery  is  too  deeply  rooted 
to  allow  it  to  care  sufficiently  about  making  a  proper  use 
of  it.  In  all  probability  the  majority  of  Frenchmen  have 
a  very  low  opinion  of  their  present  rulers.  They  distrust 
their  ability  to  govern  with  a  due  regard  to  the  credit  of 
the  country,  and  they  feel  no  confidence  that  a  state  of 
things  in  which  such  men  as  these  are  at  the  head  of 
affairs  contains  any  real  promise  of  stability.  If  these 
iaulty  rulers  were  appointed  by  an  autocratic  sovereign 
there  would  be  every  excuse  for  the  inaction  of  his  subjects. 
They  would  see  that  matters  could  only  be  mended  by 
revolution,  and  they  might  shrink  from  the  sacrifices 
and  the  responsibilities  which  revolutions  necessarily 
entail  upon  those  who  provoke  them.  But  in  this 
case  no  revolution  is  needed.  If  the  electors  who  stay 
away  would  only  be  at  the  trouble,  first,  of  inviting 
proper  candidates  to  stand,  and,  next,  of  going  to 
the  poll  to  vote  for  them,  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs 
would  insensibly  change.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies 
would  come  to  represent  the  sober  and  frugal  part  of  the 
community,  instead  of,  as  now,  representing  fanatical 
enthusiasts  or  interested  calculators.  Foreigners,  how- 
ever, can  but  deal  with  the  governing  class  as  they  find  it. 
It  is  returned  with  the  acquiescence  of  the  majority,  if 
not  by  its  co-operation ;  and  a  nation  must  be  held  to 
approve  of  whatever  it  has  the  power,  but  not  the  will,  to 
prevent.  M.  Gambetta,  M.  Cl£mencead,  M.  de  Fretcinet, 
M.  Ferry,  M.  Duclerc,  and  all  the  smaller  men  who  make 
np  the  list  of  present  or  future  Cabinets,  may  not  in  the 
least  represent  the  French  electorate.  But,  so  long  as 
the  French  electorate  allows  their  claim  to  represent  it,  it 
cannot  complain  that  it  is  judged  by  their  words  and  acts, 
and  not  by  the  words  and  acts  of  those  for  whom  it  may 
conceivably  entertain  an  unspoken  preference. 

If  anything  could  induce  Frenchmen  generally  to  pay 
more  attention  to  public  affairs,  it  would  be  the  unsatis- 
factory condition  of  the  finances.  M.  LiSon  Say  has  this 
week  been  speaking  on  the  Budget  in  the  Senate;  and, 
though  he  is  not  an  alarmist,  and  has  himself  been  too 
much  mixed  up  with  the  administration  of  the  finances  to 
have  any  inclination  to  make  things  out  any  worse  than 
they  are,  what  he  says  will  not  tend  to  increase  public 
confidence  in  the  Republic.  France  has  to  confront  a  de- 
clining revenue,  an  increasing  expenditure,  and  a  growing 
inability  to  meet  extraordinary  demands.   Like  most  other 


countries,  she  has  suffered  from  a  succession  of  bad  har- 
vests, and  the  phylloxera  has  at  length  become  an  enemy 
of  which  financiers  must  take  account.  Its  ravages  have 
not,  M.  Say  thinks,  directly  affected  the  revenue,  because, 
as  wine  becomes  dearer,  the  consumption  of  spirits  in- 
creases, and  spirits  pay  a  higher  duty  than  wine.  But  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  country  is  necessarily  injured  by 
the  decline  in  one  of  its  most  important  industries.  Ruined 
vineyards  mean  an  impoverished  peasantry,  and  an  im- 
poverished peasantry  means  a  smaller  consumption  of 
every  taxable  article.  Even  in  England  Governments  are 
always  less  popular  when  trade  is  bad  than  when  it  is 
active  ;  and  in  France,  where  there  is  more  belief  in  the 
power  of  the  State  to  work  miracles,  and  more  suspicion 
of  the  persons  in  whom  the  exercise  of  this  power  is 
actually  vested  for  the  time  being,  this  tendency  is  likely 
to  manifest  itself  on  a  larger  scale.  The  general  relaxa- 
tion of  authority  is  in  part  to  blame  for  the  deficiency  in 
the  national  income,  inasmuch  as  the  officers  charged  with 
the  collection  of  it  do  not  like  to  make  themselves  unpopular, 
and  so  are  not  extreme  to  mark  frauds  upon  the  revenue. 
Considerations  of  much  the  same  kind  staud  in  the  way  of 
that  vigorous  reduction  of  expenditure  which,  as  M.  Say 
points  out,  is  the  only  way  of  meeting  the  evil.  A 
large  plan  of  public  works  may  easily  conceal  a  good  deal 
of  the  Socialist  spirit;  and  when  employment  is  hard  to 
get,  a  Government  is  naturally  indisposed  to  throw  any 
considerable  amount  of  labour  on  a  market  which  is 
already  overstocked.  The  Republic  has  to  consider  its 
own  interests  as  distinct  from  the  interests  of  France,  and 
when  once  this  line  of  thought  has  been  entered  on  it  may 
carry  the  thinker  a  long  way.  The  financial  difficulty 
would  not  excite  any  alarm  were  it  not  for  the  more 
general  uneasiness  with  which  it  is  associated.  That  un- 
easiness rests  on  no  very  apparent  basis,  but  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  it  is  very  largely  felt.  No  one  can  exactly  say 
what  it  is  that  he  is  afraid  of,  but  an  unusually  large 
number  of  people  are  afraid  of  they  know  not  what.  The 
Republicans  have  only  themselves  to  blame  for  this  state 
of  things.  The  saying  of  Baron  Louis,  as  quoted  by 
M.  Say,  has  a  wider  meaning  than  M.  Say  probably 
intended  it  to  bear.  It  is  true  that  financial  success 
ordinarily  depends  on  financial  prudence,  but  it  is  also 
true  that  it  depends  to  some  extent  on  political  pru- 
dence. So  much  is  now  on  its  trial  in  France  that 
it  is  not  wonderful  if  people  easily  persuade  themselves 
that  the  Republic  is  on  its  trial  at  the  same  time. 
Heroic  finance  and  heroic  legislation  naturally  go  to- 
gether. When  every  institution  in  the  country  is  being 
pulled  to  pieces,  it  is  useless  to  expect  that  a  Finance 
Minister  shall  confine  himself  to  the  routine  taxes  which 
contented  his  predecessors.  Even  if  he  were  this  way 
disposed,  his  colleagues  in  the  great  spending  departments 
would  not  suffer  it.  For  a  time,  of  course,  this  sort  of 
thing  is  popular;  but  by  and  by  it  turns  out  that  the  new 
taxes  do  not  yield  as  much  as  is  wanted  for  the  estimates ; 
and,  instead  of  a  surplus,  there  is  a  deficit.  Every  interest 
that  thinks  itself  injured  by  the  Republic  at  once  becomes 
eager  to  point  out  that  a  Government  which  has  already 
shown  itself  hostile  to  religion,  to  the  independence  of  the 
majority,  to  the  freedom  of  education,  and  the  like,  is 
also  hostile  to  the  maintenance  of  a  proper  balance  be- 
tween income  and  expenditure.  The  danger  is  that  a 
large  class  of  persons  who,  when  it  is  only  the  Church 
and  the  magistracy  that  have  been  assailed,  have  looked  on 
with  serene  indifference,  may  take  alarm  when  the  same 
sacrilegious  hand  is  stretched  forth  to  touch  the  ark  of 
the  Treasury. 


MR.  HOWARD  VINCENT '  AND  THE  CRIMINAL 
CLASSES. 

A CHIEF  of  detective  police  who  puts  himself  to  some 
inconvenience  for  the  comfort  of  the  criminal  classes 
is  likely  to  be  highly  popular  in  certain  circles.  That  is 
the  amiable  character  in  which  Mr.  Howard  Vincent  loves 
to  present  himself.  He  has  on  at  least  two  occasions,  and, 
for  aught  we  know,  on  many  more,  given  the  St.  Giles 
Christian  Mission  the  benefit  of  his  patronage,  and  on 
Tuesday  he  presided  at  its  sixth  annual  dinner,  held  in  the 
congenial  neighbourhood  of  Drury  Lane.  The  honoured 
guests  of  the  evening  had  been  collected,  to  the  number 
of  some  two  hundred  men  and  boys,  from  "  various  haunts 
"of  vice."    They  had  "  a  substantial  meal  of  cold  meat, 
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"  bread  and  butter,  and  cake,  with  an  unlimited  supply  of 
"  tea  and  coffee,"  and  behaved  themselves  very  properly. 
The  insipidity  of  the  liquid  refreshment  provided  for  them 
must  have  been  amply  compensated  by  the  pleasure  of 
being  assured  by  their  natural  enemy  that  they  are  the 
objects  of  his  tender  regard.  Mr.  Howard  Vincent  re- 
minded them,  and  not  by  any  means  unnecessarily,  that 
he  holds  "  au  office  especially  charged  within  this  great 
"  Metropolis  to  hold  in  check  the  criminal  classes."  That 
part  of  the  community  is  so  seldom  troubled  by  Mr. 
Howard  Vincent,  that  they  probably  needed  some  explana- 
tion of  his  functions  before  they  could  quite  realize  the 
whole  importance  of  his  presence  there.  They  doubtless 
listened  with  interest  and  approval  to  his  statement  of  what 
he  considers  the  proper  way  of  discharging  his  duty. 

Briefly  stated,  Mr.  Howard  Vincent's  theory  is  that  the 
first  duty  of  a  "  Director  of  Criminal  Investigation  "  is,  not 
so  much  to  catch  the  thief,  as  to  save  him  from  the  natural 
consequences  of  his  actions  when  he  is  caught.  With  a 
judicious  qualification  of  his  words,  he  observed  that  "  there 
"  may  be  some  here  who  know  that  I  am  not  scrupulous 
"  in  the  employment  of  all  legitimate  means  to  bring 
"  offenders  to  the  bar  of  public  justice.  But  I  am  most 
"  pleased  when  a  criminal  disposition  can  be  restrained  by 
"  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  honest  industry."  From 
these  most  magniloquent  sentences  it  would  appear  that 
Mr.  Howard  Vincent  has  a  curious  notion  of  the  nature  of 
duty.  A  naval  or  military  officer  i3  generally  supposed  to 
be  liable  to  be  shot  if  he  does  not  do  his  utmost  to  damage 
the  Queen's  enemies,  and  even  in  these  days  of  loose  after- 
dinner  talk  no  admiral  or  general  has  yet  taken  credit 
to  himself  for  not  letting  the  persons  whom  it  was  his 
business  to  destroy  get  off  as  cheaply  as  possible.  It  is 
Mr.  Howard  Vincent's  business  "  to  bring  offenders  to  the 
"  bar  of  public  justice,"  and  he  would  be  liable  to  stand 
there  himself  if  he  used  illegitimate  means  for  the  purpose. 
He  differs  from  nobody  in  wishing  that  criminals  would 
find  it  credible  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  and  would 
confine  themselves  to  enjoying  the  fruits  of  their  own 
honest  industry.  As  his  speech  is  reported,  one  might 
almost  suppose  he  regarded  their  enjoyment  of  other 
people's  honest  industry  with  equal  complaisance.  That 
would  be  a  very  calumnious  deduction  to  draw  from  his 
clumsy  rhetoric  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  his  hearers  pro- 
bably did  arrive  at  some  conclusion  of  the  sort.  What 
the  two  hundred  men  and  boys  collected  from  tho  haunts 
of  vice  saw  was  the  chief  of  the  men  whose  particular 
business  it  is  to  hunt  them  down  when  they  have  been  too 
active  in  their  trade  posing  as  their  friend.  They  already 
know  from  an  agreeable  personal  experience,  and  without 
any  necessity  for  examining  the  yearly  Police  Report,  that 
"  investigations  followed  by  no  result  "  have  been  getting 
more  and  more  the  rule  with  the  force  at  Scotland  Yard. 
A  very  little  knowledge  of  the  true  character  of  criminals 
will  show  anybody  who  has  not  made  himself  incapable  of 
appreciating  the  value  of  evidence  by  habitnal  indulgence 
in  .philanthropy  that  they  are  endowed  with  a  callous 
vanity  which  makes  them  incapable  of  seeing  that  they  are 
other  than  very  unfortunate  and  injured  men.  Nothing 
could  have  a  worse  effect  on  such  characters  than  to  find 
that  the  law  itself  looks  at  them  in  that  light.  It  may  well 
be  doubted  whether  Mr.  Howard  Vincent  should  attend 
such  meetings  at  all.  He  is  a  public  officer,  entrusted 
with  a  very  disagreeable  but  necessary  duty,  and  is  not  at 
liberty  to  indulge  in  public  in  sentimental  philanthropy 
on  behalf  of  criminals.  If  he  had  chosen  a  different 
tone  for  his  speech,  the  mischief  would  have  been  less. 
He  might  have  given  his  hearers  a  useful  warning, 
and  set  the  facts  of  the  case  well  before  them.  But 
Mr.  Howard  Vincent  apparently  did  his  best  to  make  the 
whole  criminal  class  understand  that  he,  too,  considers 
them  as  unfortunates  who  deserve  to  be  nursed  and  pro- 
tected by  the  community  at  large.  He  condoled  with 
them  on  their  difficulty  in  finding  honest  employment, 
without  a  word  to  show  that  he  considered  this  an  inevi- 
table part  of  the  punishment  of  their  offence.  His  hearers 
could  scarcely  avoid  concluding  from  his  words  that  he 
looked  upon  the  unwillingness  of  employers  to  take  ex- 
convicts  into  their  service  as  very  unrighteous. 

The  desire  to  help  criminals  to  escape  from  their  most 
miserable  existence  is,  in  itself,  very  commendable.  Apart 
from  every  consideration  of  humanity  and  religion,  it  is 
infinitely  more  convenient  to  the  community  that  a  man 
should  remain  honest,  and  rational  attempts  to  help 
him  to  do  so  are  to  be  encouraged.     The   last  way, 


however,  in  which  that  object  is  likely  to  be  attained  is  by 
giving  criminals  to  understand  that  they  are  proper  objects 
of  sympathy.  The  offender  who  can  be  helped  to  an  honest 
life  is  exactly  the  man  who  is  least  likely  to  thank  Mr. 
Howard  Vincent  for  his  speech.  He  is  repentant  and 
ready  to  take  the  consequences  of  his  misconduct.  The 
men  who  applaud  the  eloquence  of  Scotland  Yard  and 
swarm  round  such  places  as  the  St.  Giles  Mission  are  tho 
innumerable  weak  or  brutal  creatures  who  are  incapable 
of  honest  industry.  It  is  not  further  relaxation  of  the 
measures  taken  to  keep  them  in  order  which  is  needed, 
but  rather  the  reverse.  Among  the  ruffians  lately  sen- 
tenced by  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  to  punishments  of  whole- 
some severity  was  one  who  had  been  condemned  at 
different  times  to  twenty-two  years  of  penal  servitude 
and  was  only  five-and-thirty  years  of  age.  The  offence 
for  which  he  was  sentenced  the  other  day  to  a  flogging 
and  another  long  term  of  imprisonment  was  a  singu- 
larly brutal  robbery  with  violence.  Obviously  what 
the  community  has  to  complain  of  in  the  treatment  of 
such  men  is  the  astounding  laxity  with  which  they  are 
let  loose  before  their  sentences  have  been  carried  out. 
It  is  useless  to  complain  of  the  unwillingness  shown  to 
give  employment  to  ex-convicts.  As  long  as  the  em- 
ployer can  choose  between  a  man  with  a  character  and  a 
man  with  none,  even  supposing  other  things  to  be  equal, 
which  they  scarcely  ever  are,  he  is  not  likely  to  hesitate 
in  his  choice.  The  country  is  full  of  men  who  have  never 
been  on  the  treadmill  and  are  willing  to  work,  and  they 
have  the  first  right  to  employment.  On  the  day  following 
the  publication  of  Mr.  Howard  Vincent's  speech  the  papers 
reported  the  condemnation  of  a  certain  Frederick  Evans  to 
five  years'  penal  servitude  for  theft.  He  had  been  employed 
in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  he  had  been  in  prison  already. 
A  story  of  this  sort  is  really  the  best  comment  on  the 
speeches  at  the  St.  Giles  Mission.  It  shows  that  an  old 
offender  can  find  honest  work,  and  aptly  illustrates  what 
he  generally  does  with  it.  It  is  useless  for  judges  and 
Criminal  Investigators  to  try  to  talk  employers  of  labour 
into  taking  notorious  rogues  into  their  service  when  they 
have  such  illustrations  of  the  consequences  reported  for  their 
instruction.  A  uniform  system,  worked  by  authority,  might 
do  something  to  reclaim  criminals  if  it  were  severe 
and  consistent.  The  penal  colonies  were  attempts  to  do 
so,  and  proposals  for  sequestering  habitual  criminals  on 
the  other  side  of  the  world  have  lately  been  entertained 
with  some  favour  in  France.  It  is  often  proposed  to  make 
it  a  rule  to  send  our  convicts  when  their  term  of  im- 
prisonment is  completed  out  to  the  colonies  to  make  an 
honest  living  there.  Unfortunately,  it  is  shown  by  experi- 
ence that  the  rogue  of  the  mother-country  is  generally  a 
rogue  at  the  antipodes.  One  colony  at  least  has  already 
passed  laws  to  prohibit  the  entry  of  criminals  into  its 
territory,  and  the  example  would  be  widely  followed  if 
they  were  made  common  sewers  for  English  rascality.  It 
might  be  possible  to  use  some  healthy  island  in  the  Pacific 
as  a  prison  for  life  for  habitual  criminals.  In  the  mean- 
time they  are  only  likely  to  be  encouraged  by  finding  that 
numbers  of  pious  persons,  including  the  fatherly  chief  of  a 
detective  police,  which  does  not  detect  but  only  investi- 
gates, thiuk  them  interesting  victims  who  ought  to  be 
helped  to  keep  honest  on  easy  terms. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  WISDOM. 

THE  Queen's  Bench  Division  of  the  High  Court  was 
engaged  on  Tuesday  in  hearing  two  appeals  of  some 
importance  in  School  Beard  cases.  The  legal  arguments 
i  involved  were  of  a  highly  technical  character,  but  behind 
them  was  a  question  of  somewhat  more  general  interest. 
In  both  cases — one  arising  in  Southwark  and  tho  other  in 
Liverpool — a  parent  had  been  summoned  by  the  School 
Board  officer  for  not  sending  a  boy  of  thirteen  to  school. 
There  was  certainly  nothing  to  be  said  in  the  parents' 
behalf.  Neither  boy  had  any  certificate  either  of 
proficiency  or  of  previous  attendance  ;  neither  of  them 
was  in  any  employment,  or  in  any  way  prevented  from 
coming  to  school  ;  and  the  parents  had  been  repeat- 
edly warned  of  their  duty  without  making  the  least 
attempt  to  perform  it.  Neither  case  was  met  by  the 
Education  Act  of  1870;  at  all  events,  one  was  not. 
Under  that  Act  School  Boards  have  power  to  mako 
by-laws  for  enforcing  school  attendance  in  the  case  of 
children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  thirteen.    But  a 
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later  statute  in  the  Act  of  1876  gave  the  Board,  as  they 
thought,  the  means  of  dealing  with  it.  By  that  Act  it 
was  declared  to  be  the  duty  of  the  parent  of  every  child 
under  fourteen  to  cause  such  child  to  receive  sufficient 
elementary  education.  It  is  a  curious  example  of  the  dis- 
proportion that  often  exists  between  the  importance  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament  and  the  noise  it  makes  in  the  world 
that  very  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  compulsory 
clauses  of  Lord  Sandon's  Act  in  comparison  with  that 
given  to  the  less  stringent  provisions  of  Mr.  Forster's 
Act.  The  latter  simply  invested  School  Boards  with 
power  to  make  by-laws  for  enforcing  attendance  at  school ; 
the  former  made  attendance  at  school,  in  the  absence  of 
sufficient  education  given  in  some  other  way,  a  matter 
of  universal  obligation.  Moreover,  the  additional  year 
from  thirteen  to  fourteen  was  slipped  in  almost  with- 
out notice.  No  doubt  the  indisposition  of  the  Boards 
of  Guardians  who,  when  there  are  no  School  Boards, 
are  the  authorities  charged  with  the  execution  of  the 
Act,  to  do  more  than  they  can  help  to  enforce  it,  has 
made  it  much  less  effective  than  it  would  have  been  in 
stronger  hands.  In  both  the  cases  heard  on  Tuesday  a 
School  Board  was  concerned,  and  it  was  probably  with  some 
satisfaction  that  these  Boards  learnt  that  their  powers  were 
not  completely  exhausted,  even  when  the  age  up  to  which 
they  were  authorized  to  make  by-laws  had  gone  by.  They 
were  met,  however,  in  the  course  of  the  case  by  an  unex- 
pected difficulty.  The  Act  of  1876  incorporated  the 
Factory  Acts,  and,  as  certain  parts  of  these  Acts  have 
since  been  repealed,  it  was  contended  on  behalf  of  the 
parents  that  this  clause  about  the  school  attendance  of 
children  up  to  fourteen  had  inferentially  been  repealed 
also.  Two  of  the  Judges  took  this  view  when  the 
case  was  stated  by  the  magistrates  for  the  opinion  of  the 
Court.  The  final  judgment  was  given  last  Tuesday,  with 
the  result  that  the  clause  in  the  Act  of  1876  is  declared  to 
be  still  in  force.  Parents  who  have  thought  that  as  soon 
as  their  children  had  passed  the  age  of  thirteen  they  need 
care  no  more  about  their  education  are  proved  to  be  in  the 
wrong.  The  dividing  line  is  drawn  a  year  later.  Until  a 
child  is  fourteen  his  parents  cannot  be  sure  that  they  will 
not  get  into  trouble  if  they  leave  him  in  undisturbed  en- 
joyment of  his  original  ignorance. 

It  is  with  some  diffidence  that  we  suggest  a  doubt 
whether  the  services  of  seven  judges — two  in  the  first  in- 
stance and  five  on  appeal — have  not  been  needlessly  en- 
listed for  the  trial  of  this  cause.  The  question  that 
had  to  be  decided  is  one  that  can  hardly  recur  very 
often.  Until  children  are  thirteen  School  Boards  have 
all  the  powers  they  want  under  the  Act  of  1870.  It 
is  only  during  the  one  additional  year  of  schooling  pro- 
vided by  the  Act  of  1876  that  they  can  need  to  use 
the  powers  which  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  has  now 
declared  them  to  possess.  The  condition  of  the  children 
to  whom  the  trial  had  reference  was,  it  is  true,  ex- 
tremely unhappy.  Their  education  seems  to  have  been 
wholly  neglected  up  to  the  age  of  thirteen.  But  what 
benefit  did  the  Boards  concerned  hope  to  do  these  children 
by  merely  forcing  them  into  school  for  one  year  ?  The 
father  must  be  presumed  to  entertain  some  strange  dis- 
like of  education,  and  the  moment  they  have  reached 
the  age  of  fourteen  he  will  once  more  be  free  to  give  that 
dislike  full  play.  It  is  only  by  accident,  however,  that 
he  has  been  able  thus  to  defy  the  School  Board.  If  his 
method  of  bringing  up  his  children  had  been  discovered 
a  few  years  sooner,  the  School  Board  would  have  had 
an  easy  victory.  They  would  have  pointed  to  their  by-laws, 
and  the  father  would  have  had  to  reconsider  his  theory 
of  education,  or  put  up  with  the  annoyance  and  expense  of 
repeated  appearances  in  the  police-court.  The  number  of 
children  not  now  receiving  education  who  will  receive  it 
in  consequence  of  this  decision  must  be  exceedingly  small. 
Ordinarily  speaking,  a  man  who  refuses  to  send  his  chil- 
dren to  school  wants  to  employ  them  in  some  way  profit- 
able to  himself.  In  these  cases  there  seems  to  have  b.een 
no  such  motive.  The  boys  were  doing  nothing  that 
brought  in  money ;  and  as,  on  the  received  theory  about 
idle  hands,  they  were  probably  in  mischief,  their  father 
must  have  had  what  most  people  would  think  a  real  in- 
ducement to  send  them  to  school.  It  is  not,  of  course, 
from  any  feeling  of  pity  towards  these  eccentric  parents 
that  we  question  ths  judgment  of  the  School  Board  in 
prosecuting  them.  It  is  simply  in  the  interests  of  public 
money  and  judicial  time.  Here  and  there,  it  seems,  there 
are  parents  so  unlike  the  rest  of  the  world  that  they  find  a 


positive  pleasure  in  keeping  boys  of  thirteen  at  home  with 
nothing  to  do.  If  the  children  could  be  put  to  school 
long  enough  to  teach  them  the  rudiments  of  which  they 
have  been  allowed  to  grow  up  ignorant,  it  would  be  w  orth 
a  School  Board's  while  to  prosecute  the  father.  But, 
considering  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  that  these  cases 
should  recur  except  at  very  long  intervals,  and  under  very 
peculiar  conditions,  and  that  any  service  the  School  Board 
can  now  do  the  children  must  be  of  the  most  tempor  ary 
kind,  it  is  allowable  to  regret  the  cost  of  the  proceedings, 
and  to  feel  that  seven  of  Her  Majesty's  judges  might 
have  been  more  profitably  employed.  It  was  tempting,  no 
doubt,  to  bring  this  array  of  forces  to  bear  upon  a  man 
who  had  evaded  School  Boards  for  seven  years,  and  in 
another  year  would  be  able  to  defy  them ;  but  it  might 
have  shown  greater  prudence  if  so  much  had  not  been 
sacrificed  to  obtain  so  little.  "While  counsel  have  been 
arguing  and  judges  deciding,  time  has  been  going  on,  and 
that  fourteenth  year  the  conclusion  of  which  will  see 
these  fathers  victorious  has  been  running  out.  The  School 
Boards  may  have  redeemed  a  few  months  of  it,  but  hardly 
enough  to  secure  that  the  children  will  eventually  be  taught 
to  read  words  of  one  syllable. 

There  is,  indeed,  another  interpretation  to  be  put  upon 
these  prosecutions,  according  to  which  the  victory  would 
be  very  much  more  signal.  The  counsel  for  the  magistrates 
asserted  that  the  real  object  of  the  proceedings  was  to 
send  the  children  to  an  industrial  school,  and  he  contended 
that  it  would  be  a  very  strong  measure  to  "  send  the  chil- 
"  dren  of  respectable  persons — dukes  or  gentlemen  or 
"  tradesmen — to  herd  with  children  of  convicted  criminals 
"  or  found  associating  with  reputed  thieves  or  wandering 
"  in  the  streets."  An  interlocutory  argument  was  raised 
between  the  counsel  and  the  Court  as  to  the  liability  of  a 
duke  who  "  habitually  and  without  excuse  "  neglected  to 
provide  elementary  education  for  his  children,  and  on 
this  account  perhaps  less  was  said  about  the  industrial 
schools  element  in  the  controversy  than  was  desirable.  If 
the  contention  of  the  School  Boards  is  that  a  child 
to  whom  its  parents  have  neglected  to  give  the  rudi- 
ments of  education  up  to  the  age  of  thirteen  may 
be  sent  off  to  an  industrial  school,  there  is  still  more  room 
than  before  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  these  proceedings. 
Almost  of  necessity  these  children  must  be  what  are  called 
respectable,  otherwise  they  would  hardly  have  been  main- 
tained in  idleness  up  to  their  fourteenth  year.  Undoubt- 
edly their  case  is  a  hard  one.  They  have  been  shame- 
fully neglected  by  those  who  ought  to  have  taken  care  of 
them,  and  have  been  allowed  to  grow  up  without  even 
the  elements  of  the  training  which  is  needed  to  fit  them 
for  life.  But  their  lot  will  not  be  made  less  hard  by 
their  being  sent  to  an  industrial  school.  The  association 
with  children  of  a  lower  and  not  always  estimable  class  is 
not  likely  to  remedy  their  want  of  instruction,  while  it  may 
very  possibly  supply  a  kind  of  experience  which  will  make 
them  even  less  qualified  to  play  a  decent  part  by  and  by 
than  they  were  before  a  School  Board  took  up  their  cause. 
They  will  not  only  be  ignorant  of  much  that  they  ought  to 
know,  but  they  will  be  familiar  with  a  great  deal  that  they 
had  better  never  have  known.  In  short,  they  will  be 
made  to  pay,  not  once,  but  twice,  for  their  father's  whim. 


THE  SEAMY  SIDE  OF  GREEK  RELIGION. 

"1\  /TR.  POSEIDON  HICKS,  the  poet  who  danced  at  Mrs. 
JXL  Perkins's  ball,  was  accustomed  to  write  epic  poems  on 
classical  mythology.  Mr.  Titmarsh,  however,  "  would  not  like  to 
have  tried  him  with  a  page  of  the  Greek  delectus,''  for  Poseidon 
Hicks  had  received  his  early  training-  at  a  commercial  academy 
near  Upper  Tooting.  Many  classical  poets  and  enthusiastic  young 
pagans,  who  worship  only  Apollo  and  Atheue,  know  little  more  of 
these  deities  than  did  Poseidon  Hicks.  They  do  not  seem  to  be 
aware  that,  as  Racine  said  in  one  of  his  early  letters,  "  there  was 
not  one  of  the  gods  who  did  not  deserve  to  be  burned  if  he  got  his 
deserts."  This  has  always  been  our  own  opinion.  It  is  confirmed 
by  a  recent  tour  round  the  temples  of  Greece  which  we  have  made 
under  the  guidance  of  the  old  Periegetes,  as  Ouida  calls  Pausanias 
with  the  familiarity  of  an  early  friend.  The  old  Periegetes  went 
on  a  pilgrimage  through  Greece  in  the  second  century  of  our  era, 
when  the  gods  and  their  worshippers  might  have  abated  some  ot 
their  early  and  scandalous  performances.  But  Pausanias  saw  and 
heard  quite  enough  that  was  astonishing,  and  is  little  known  to 
many  persons  who  take  the  gods  of  Greece  on  the  authority  of 
Schiller,  or  of  Mrs.  Browning. 

In  Christian  times,  or  at  least  in  modern  days,  one  church  is 
very  much  like  another.  The  functions  in  one  resemble  those 
of  all,  though  in  Italy  and  Spain  some  places  retain  still  relics  and 
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customs  of  the  period  when  local  saints  had  their  peculiar  rites. 
But  it  was  a  very  different  thing  in  Greece.  The  pilgrim  who 
arrived  at  a  temple  never  could  guess  what  oddity  or  horror  in 
the  way  of  statues,  sacrifices,  or  stories  might  be  prepared  for  his 
edification.  In  the  town  of  Salamis,  in  Cyprus,  about  the  date  of 
Hadrian,  the  devout  might  have  found  the  priest  slaying  a  human 
victim  to  Zeus — an  interesting  custom,  instituted,  according  to 
Lactantius,  by  Teucer,  and  continued  till  the  age  of  Hadrian.  "At 
Alos,  in  Achaia  Phthiotis,  the  stranger  might  have  seen  an  extra- 
ordinary spectacle,  though  we  admit  that  the  odds  would  hi 
been  highly  against  the  occurrence  of  the  following  events.  As 
the  stranger  approaches  the  town-hall  he  observes  an  elderly  and 
most  respectable  citizen  strolling  in  the  same  direction.  The 
citizen  is  so  lost  in  thought  that  apparently  he  does  not  notice 
where  he  is  going.  Behind  him  comes  a  crowd  of  excited,  but 
silent,  people  who  watch  him  with  intense  interest.  The  citizen 
reaches  the  steps  of  the  town-hall,  while  the  excitement  of  his 
friends  behind  increases  visibly.  "Without  thinking,  the  elderly 
person  enters  the  building.  With  a  wild  and  un-Aryan  howl 
the  other  people  of  Alos  are  down  on  him,  pinion  him, 
wreathe  him  with  flowery  garlands,  and  lead  him  to  the 
temple  of  Zeus  Laphystios,  where  he  is  solemnly  sacrificed 
on  the  altar.  This  was  the  custom  of  the  good  Greeks  of 
Alos,  whenever  a  descendant  of  the  house  of  Athamas  entered 
the  prytaneion.  Of  course  the  family  were  very  careful,  as  a  rule, 
to  keep  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  forbidden  place.  "  What  a 
sacrifice  for  Greeks ! "  as  the  author  of  the  Minos  says,  in  that 
dialogue  which  is  incorrectly  attributed  to  Plato.  "  He  cannot 
get  out  except  to  be  sacrificed,"  says  Herodotus,  speaking  of  the 
unlucky  descendant  of  Athamas.  The  custom  appears  to  have 
existed  as  late  as  the  time  of  the  Scholiast  on  Apollonius  Rhodius 
(VII.  197).  Even  in  the  second  century,  when  Pausanias 
visited  Arcadia,  he  found  what  seem  to  have  been  human 
sacrifices  to  Zeus.  The  passage  is  so  very  strange  and  romantic 
that  we  quote  a  part  of  it.  "  The  Lycrean  hill  hath  other  marvels 
to  show,  and  chiefly  this :  upon  it  there  is  a  grove  of  Zeus 
Lycseus,  wherein  may  men  in  nowise  enter  ;  but  if  any  transgresses 
the  law  and  goes  within,  he  must  die  within  the  space  of  one  year. 
This  tale,  moreover,  they  tell — namely,  that  whatsoever  man  or 
beast  cometh  within  the  grove  casts  no  shadow,  and  the  hunter 
pursues  not  the  deer  into  that  wood,  but,  waiting  till  the  beast 
comes  forth  again,  sees  that  it  has  left  its  shadow  behind.  And 
on  the  highest  crest  of  the  whole  mountain  there  is  a  mound  of 
heaped-up  earth,  the  altar  of  Zeus  Lycseus,  and  the  more  part  of 
Peloponnesus  can  be  seen  from  that  place.  And  before  the  altar 
stand  two  pillars  facing  the  rising  sun,  and  thereon  golden  eagles 
of  yet  more  ancient  workmanship.  And  on  this  altar  they  sacrifice 
to  Zeus  in  a  manner  that  may  not  be  spoken,  and  little  liking  had 
I  to  make  much  search  into  this  matter.  But  let  it  be  as  it  is, 
and  as  it  hath  been  from  the  beginning."  The  words  "  as  it  hath 
been  from  the  beginning  "  are  ominous  and  significant,  for  the  tra- 
ditional myths  of  Arcadia  tell  of  the  human  sacrifices  of  Lycaon, 
and  of  men  who,  tasting  the  meat  of  a  mixed  sacrifice,  put  human 
flesh  between  their  lips  unawares.  This  aspect  of  Greek  religion, 
then,  is  almost  on  a  level  with  the  mysterious  cannibal  horrors  of 
"  Voodoo,"  as  practised  by  the  secret  societies  of  negroes  in  Hayti. 
But  concerning  those  things,  as  Pausanias  might  say,  it  is  little 
pleasure  to  inquire. 

The  tourist  among  the  temples  would  find  that,  even  where 
human  sacrifices  were  disused,  they  had  once  been  customary,  and 
ceremonies  existed  by  way  of  commutation.  This  is  precisely  what 
we  find  in  Vedic  religion,  in  which  the  empty  form  of  sacrificing 
a  man  was  gone  through,  and  the  origin  of  the  world  was  traced 
to  the  fragments  of  a  god  sacrificed  by  gods.  In  Sparta  was  an 
altar  of  Artemis  Orthia,  and  a  wooden  image  of  great  rudeness 
and  antiquity,  so  rude,  indeed,  that  Pausanias,  though  accus- 
tomed to  Greek  fetish-stones,  thought  it  must  be  of  barbaric 
origin.  The  story  was  that  certain  people  of  different  towns, 
when  sacrificing  at  the  altar,  were  seized  with  frenzy  and  slew 
each  other.  The  oracle  commanded  that  the  altar  should  be 
sprinkled  with  human  blood.  Men  were  therefore  chosen  by  lot 
to  be  sacrificed,  till  Lycurgus  commuted  the  offering,  and  sprinkled 
the  altar  with  the  blood  of  boys  who  were  flogged  before  the 
goddess.  The  priestess  holds  the  statue  of  the  goddess  during  the 
flogging,  and  if  any  of  the  boys  are  but  lightly  scourged  the 


image  becomes  too  heavy  lor  ner  to  bear.  These  rites  are  on  a 
par  with  the  initiatory  ceremonies  of  Hottentots,  Mandans,  and 
Australian  natives.  They  lasted  till  the  time  of  Pausanias,  and 
perhaps  we  may  some  day  find  the  rude  figure  of  the  goddess, 
which  was  held  upright  by  a  shrub  into  which  it  was  thrust.  At 
Patrae  was  a  temple  of  Artemis  called  "  the  Implacable,"  and  to 
ber  it  had  been  customary  to  sacrifice  yearly  a  youth  and  maiden 
of  transcendent  beauty.  In  Pausanias's  time  the  human  sacrifice 
was  commuted.  He  himself  beheld  the  strange  spectacle  of  living 
beasts  and  birds  being  driven  into  the  fire  to  Artemis,  and  he  had 
seen  bears  refuse  to  face  the  fire  and  rush  back  among  the  minis- 
trants.  But  there  was  no  record  that  any  one  had  ever  been  hurt 
by  the  wild  beasts  on  these  sacred  occasions.  The  bear  was  a 
beast  closely  connected  with  Artemis,  and  there  is  even  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  goddess  had  herself  been  a  she-bear  in  the  morn- 
ing of  time.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  mystic  speculation  about  the 
idea  of  motherhood  as  symbolized  in  the  she-bear  in  Bachofen's 
Der  Baer  in  den  Religionen  des  Alterthums.  But,  as  in  all  savage 
religions,  beasts  were  the  first  gods  of  which  we  find  a  trace  • 
and,  as  they  slowly  develop  into  anthropomorphic  beings,  it  seems 
simpler  to  regard  the  bears  of  Artemis  as  survivals  of  a  period  of 


barbarous  thought.  Among  the  Thespians  Zeus  at  one  time  de« 
manded  that  human  sacrifices  should  be  offered  to  a  "  dragon." 
This  legend,  like  the  sacrifice  of  Andromeda,  probably  refers  to 
some  such  custom  as  that  which  offers  human  victims  to  sacred 
sharks  on  the  African  coast. 

When  his  curiosity  about  human  sacrifices  was  satisfied,  the 
pilgrim  iu  Greece  might  turn  his  attention  to  the  statues  and 
other  representations  of  the  gods.  He  would  find  that  the  modern 
statues  by  famous  artists  were  beautiful  anthropomorphic  works  in 
marble  or  in  gold  and  ivory.  It  is  true  that  the  faces  of  the 
Dionysi  were  smudged  all  over  with  cinnabar,  like  fetish- 
stones  in  India  or  Africa.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  statues 
of  historic  times  were  beautiful  representations  of  kindly  and 
gracious  beings.  The  older  works  were  stiff'  and  rigid  images, 
with  the  lips  screwed  into  an  unmeaning  smile.  Older  yet 
were  the  bronze  gods  made  before  the  art  of  soldering  was 
invented,  and  formed  of  beaten  plates  joined  by  small  nails. 
Still  more  ancient  were  the  wooden  images,  which  probably  bore 
but  a  slight  resemblance  to  the  human  frame.  Perhaps  once  a 
year  were  shown  the  very  early  gods,  the  Demeter  with  the 
horse's  head  ;  the  Artemis  with  the  fish's  tail ;  the  cuckoo  Hera, 
whose  image  was  of  pear-wood ;  the  Zeus  with  three  eyes ;  the 
Hermes,  made  after  the  fashion  of  the  pictures  on  the  walls  of 
sacred  caves  among  the  Bushmen.  But  the  oldest  gods  of  all, 
says  Pausanias  repeatedly,  were  rude  stones  in  the  temple  or  the 
temple  precinct.  In  Achsean  Pharse  he  found  some  thirty  squared 
stones,  named  each  after  a  god.  "  Among  all  the  Greeks  in  the 
oldest  times  rude  stones  were  worshipped  in  place  of  statues." 
The  superstitious  man  in  Theophrastus'a  Characters  used  to  anoint 
the  sacred  stones  with  oil.  The  stone  which  Kronos  swallowed  in 
mistake  for  Zeus  was  honoured  at  Delphi,  and  kept  warm 
with  wool  wrappings.  There  was  another  sacred  stone  among 
the  Trcezeniaus,  and  the  Megarians  worshipped  as  Apollo  a  stone 
cut  roughly  into  a  pyramidal  form.  The  Argives  had  a  big  stone 
called  Zeus  Kappotas.  The  Thespians  worshipped  a  stone  which 
they  called  Eros ;  "  their  oldest  idol  is  a  rude  stone."  It  is  well 
known  that  the  original  fetish-stone  has  been  found  in  situ  below 
the  feet  of  the  statue  of  Apollo  in  Delos.  On  this  showing,  then, 
the  religion  of  the  early  Greeks  in  Greece  was  not  unlike  that  of 
modern  negroes.  The  evolution  of  the  gods,  a  remarkably  rapid 
one,  could  be  traced  in  every  temple.  It  began  with  the  rude 
stone,  rose  to  the  wooden  idol,  reached  the  hammered  bronze 
image,  passed  through  the  archaic  marbles,  and  culminated  in 
the  chryselephantine  statues  of  Zeus  and  Athena.  But  none 
of  the  ancient  sacred  objects  lost  their  sacredness,  and  on 
days  peculiarly  holy  the  olive-wood  heroes  of  yEgina,  or 
the  pear-wood  Hera,  or  the  fish-tailed  Artemis  was  worshipped, 
or  oil  was  poured  on  the  original  fetish-stone ;  or  perhaps 
the  myrtle  plant,  or  the  asparagus,  or  a  bird  received  its 
share  of  adoration.  On  these  rare  and  solemn  occasions,  too, 
the  local  priesthoods  divulged  the  sacred  stories — how  men  and 
women  and  gods  were  changed  into  beasts  and  stones  and 
stars ;  how  Poseidon  and  Kronos  took  the  shapes  of  horses, 
Demeter  of  a  mare,  Hera  of  a  cuckoo,  Zeus  of  an  ant  or  a 
serpent  or  a  swan,  Nemesis  of  a  bird,  Lycaon  of  a  wolf ;  or 
the  very  clay  was  shown,  with  its  strange  human  odour,  out  of 
which  Prometheus  made  the  first  men.  That  was  the  moment  for 
anecdotes  about  "  what  Hermes  did  to  the  Ram,"  or  about  Attes 
and  the  almond-tree.  These  were  unedifying  matters,  but  we 
cannot  afford  to  neglect  them  in  our  estimate  of  Greek  religion. 


MR.  JOSEPH  CHAMBERLAIN. 

rTHIINGS  move  so  fast  nowadays  that  it  mav  possibly  be  for- 
-L  gotten  how  interesting  were  the  circumstances  under  which, 
according  to  scandal,  the  Perpetual  Vice-President  and  General 
Chairman  of  the  National  Liberal  Eederation  first  took  his  place 
in  Parliament.  It  was  currently  reported  (with  what  amount  of 
truth  no  one  can  or  could  say)  that  an  older,  but  a  less  active  and 
vigorous,  Radical  had  willy-nilly  to  retire  in  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
favour.  Some  colour  was  given  to  the  report  by  the  mild 
remonstrances  against  Mr.  Chamberlain's  overwhelming  pre- 
dominance, which  the  victim,  after  a  decent  interval,  took  occasion 
to  utter.  It  was  the  time  when  the  trifles  called  triolets  were  in 
fashion,  and  an  unpublished  bard  is  said  to  have  composed  the 
following  lines  : — 

"Of  Mister  Joseph  Chamberlain 

"lis  said,  he.  is  a  clever  man." 

Cries  D  n.  "  but  I  am  not  fain 

Of  Mister  Joseph  Chamberlain. 

For  everywhere  on  mount  and  plain, 

While  Birmingham's  renown  grows  wan, 

Of  Mister  Joseph  Chamberlain 

'Tis  said,  he  is  a  clever  man." 

Whatever  may  be  the  merit  of  these  verses,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  they  express  very  adequately  the  sentiments  which  friends 
and  foes  alike  have  entertained  about  Mr.  Chamberlain  since  the 
time  when  they  were  written.  It  is  not  possible  (or,  at  least,  it  has 
not  been  attempted)  to  attribute  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  any  political 
excellences  except  a  mirifical  faculty  of  pulling  the  wires.  But  it  is 
agreed  that  he  is  a  very  clever  man.  He,  a  representative  s'il  en 
Jut  of  the  trading  classes  of  England,  has  been  a  Cabinet  Minister 
for  three  years  ;  but  nothing  has  been  done  for  the  benefit  of  the 
trading_  classes  during  that  time.  He  has  frequently  spoken  on 
the  subject  of  Ireland ;  but  somehow  nothing  has  come  of  those 
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speeches  except  events  like  the  Phoenix  Park  murders.  His 
apparent  ideas  as  to  foreign  politics  are  limited  to  an  admiration 
of  M.  Clemenceau  and  an  ingenuous  declaration  in  the  exact 
contrary  sense  to  his  colleague  Mr.  Bright,  of  which  more  pre- 
sently. But  it  is  agreed  that  he  is  a  very  clever  man.  Pie  may 
not,  indeed,  be  quite  free  from  such  foibles  as  a  burning  desire 
to  bring  an  action  for  libel  against  the  ghost  of  Shakspeare 
for  having  made  one  of  his  characters  remark  that  "  At  hand 
quoth  pickpurse  is  even  as  fair  as  at  hand  quoth  chamber- 
lain." But  still  he  is  allowed  to  be  very  clev6i\  Now  it 
is  always  profitable  to  examine  the  utterances  of  clever  men ; 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain's  utterance  at  Ashton-uuder-Lyne  last 
Tuesday  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  exercise.  It  is  im- 
possible to  imagine  a  more  favourable  opportunity  for  a  man  to 
display  his  cleverness.  Surrounded  with  the  unbought  grace 
of  spontaneous  Liberal  sentiment,  the  enthusiastic  and  unani- 
mous (remarkably  unanimous)  flower  of  the  delegates  of  Mr. 
Schnadhorst,  a  man  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  sentiments  must  be 
strangely  constituted  if  he  does  not  speak  with  verve  and  vigour. 
In  an  ordinary  meeting  the  damping  influence  of  dissent  may 
manifest  itself;  but  they  manage  these  things  better  in  the 
National  Liberal  Federation.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive 
a  National  Liberal  Federal  not  thinking  as  he  is  bound  to  think — 
that  is  to  say,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  thinks.  Now  the  inspiriting 
effect  of  the  enthusiastic  assent  of  an  audience  is  one  of  the 
commonplaces  of  oratory.  It  has  since  Tuesday  made  Mr.  Dodson 
attempt  jokes,  an  event  of  almost  unprecedented  character.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  must  have  known  that  his  audience  were  prepared  to 
cheer  his  utterances — say,  about  Egypt — as  heartily  as  they  would 
have  groaned  them  if  the  same  things  had  been  said  by  Lord 
Salisbury.  To  an  ignoble  mind  this  certainty  might  not  have  been 
inspiriting ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  Mr.  Chamberlain 
had  recited  the  multiplication  table  or  read  Board  of  Trade 
reports,  the  National  Liberal  Federation  would  have  been  fully 
equal  to  the  occasion.  "  Men,  not  measures,"  is  the  generous  cry  of 
that  body  ;  and,  as  we  shall  see,  it  is  Mr.  Chamberlain's  own.  It 
is,  indeed,  possible  (for  such  are  the  sorrowful  chances  of  manu- 
factured enthusiasm)  that  a  time  may  come  when  the  National 
Liberal  Federation  ma}'  howl  Mr.  Chamberlain  down.  But  that 
time  is  not  yet ;  and  being,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  a  clever 
man,  Mr.  Chamberlain  did  not  take  too  much  advantage  of  his 
hearers.  That  is  to  say,  he  did  not  recite  the  multiplication  table, 
nor  did  he  read  a  Board  of  Trade  report.  Indeed,  to  do  Mr. 
Chamberlain  justice,  he  has  a  soul  above  trade  ;  few  Ministers  talk 
so  little  about  it. 

Yet  a  certain  presumption  on  the  good  will  of  his  audience  may 
be  noticed  even  here.  For  instance,  was  it  wise  of  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
after  beginning  his  speech  by  carefully  recommending  his  hearers 
never  to  read  Tory  newspapers  or  listen  to  Tory  orators,  to  take 
especial  and  rather  Pharisaic  credit  to  himself  later  on  as  being 
"a  man  who  reads  both  sides,  which  is  more  than  some  people 
do"?  The  two  statements  do  not  seem  to  agree  very  well 
together.  Unless,  indeed,  the  dangerous  principle  of  aristocratic 
monopoly  is  already  creeping  into  the  Radical  fold,  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain  means  to  imply  that,  while  it  is  all  very  well  for  him, 
an  elect  of  the  political  earth,  to  read  both  sides,  the  mere  numevus 
of  the  National  Liberal  Federation  had  better  confine  themselves 
to  the  pure  milk  of  Mr.  Schnadhorst's  hektograph.  It  is  not 
every  one,  certainly,  who  has,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  evidently  has, 
the  strength  of  mind  to  resist  contamination  from  the  wrong  side. 
Nobody  could  tell  from  his  utterances  that  he  read  both  sides ; 
and,  indeed,  to  judge  from  those  utterances,  one  might  say  that, 
except  as  a  concession  to  a  sensitive  conscience,  it  was  quite 
useless  for  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  do  so.  But  the  weaker  vessels  ofi 
the  National  Liberal  Federation  may  not  be  thus  impervious  to 
error,  and  for  them  Mr.  Chamberlain  establishes  an  index.  Let 
them  carefully  abstain  from  the  other  side — that  bad  other  side — 
which  pretends  that  there  are  other  gods  than  Radicalism,  and 
other  prophets  than  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Chamberlain.  The 
advantages  of  this  proceeding  are  manifold.  In  the  first  place, 
the  flock  will  escape  the  danger  of  perversion,  and,  in  the 
second,  the  danger  of  scandal.  If  they  read  Tory  newspapers 
and  listened  to  Tory  speakers,  it  might  even  occur  to  them 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain's  spirited  defence  of  action  in  Egypt, 
his  vigorous  denunciation  of  the  ignoble  and  unworthy  doc- 
trine of  non-intervention,  and  so  forth,  are  uncommonly  like 
the  remarks  which  those  Tory  speakers  and  writers  used  to  make 
some  four  or  five  years  ago.  This  might  be  a  decided  lapis 
offensivnis  to  the  weaker  National  Liberal  Federals,  and  it  is  well 
to  avoid  it.  Still,  Mr.  Chamberlain's  advice,  as  distinguished  from 
his  account  of  his  own  practice,  seems  to  necessitate  an  addition 
to  his  definition  of  the  objects  of  the  Caucus.  The  objects  of  the 
Caucus,  says  Mr.  Chamberlain,  are  the  accurate  representation  of 
public  opinion  and  its  influential  expression.  No  one  will  cavil  at 
the  latter  part  of  the  sentence  ;  that  we  all  grant.  But  before  the 
accurate  representation  there  seems  to  be  an  omitted  process  of 
what  may  be  called  laborious  formation,  in  which,  it  appears,  one 
important  means  is  the  enjoining  of  abstinence  from  bad  books. 
This  new  approximation  of  extremes  is  very  agreeable.  The 
•Caucus  has  long  been  known  to  set  its  heart  on  the  abolition  of 
freedom  of  speech ;  but  it  has  not  yet  authoritatively  announced 
the  duty  of  good  Federals  to  abstain  from  reading  heretical 
literature.  The  ghosts  of  numerous  Inquisitors  must  take  a 
lively  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Federation,  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  imagine  Torquemada  saying  Huge  to  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
At  present  the  methods  of  the  Federation  are  indeed  imper- 


fect. The  faithful  may  be  trained  in  implicit  obedience,  and 
instructed  of  the  dauger  of  reading  bad  books,  or  consider- 
ing politics  from  any  but  the  Schnadhorstian  point  of  view. 
But  at  present,  except  in  the  case  of  members  of  Parliament,  the 
organization  is  deficient  in  sanction.  There  is  no  secular  arm  as 
yet  (unless  the  sinner  be  an  Irish  landlord)  to  which  an  apostate 
Federal  or  a  contumacious  Tory  can  be  handed  over  ;  but  from  the 
spirit  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  opening  words  at  Ashton  it  may  be 
hoped  that  this  will  be  looked  to  shortly. 

In  some  other  points  Mr.  Chamberlain's  undoubted  cleverness 
may  be  thought  to  have  suffered  from  the  too  sympathetic  nature 
of  his  audience.  He  told  the  old  story  of  the  Chinese  steamer 
which  had  no  fire  lighted,  and  got  a  laugh  by  applying  it  to 
Liberal  and  Tory  organization  and  defining  the  fire  to  be  popular 
enthusiasm.  But  unfortunately  the  passage  which  he  had  just  quoted 
with  applause  from  a  very  dubious  Conservative  authority  rather 
upsets  his  analogy.  For  that  passage  says  of  the  Council  of  the 
National  Union  of  Constitutional  Associations*  not  that  it  has  no 
enthusiasm,  but  that  it  has  no  funds.  The  Federation  laughed  at 
this  statement,  and  indeed  some  of  them  no  doubt  know  the  value 
of  funds.  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  cleverer,  perhaps,  when  he  fell 
into  the  usual  vein  of  laudation  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  Some  people 
have  wondered  why  it  is  that  this  curiously  fulsome  strain  of 
talking  never  seems  to  fail,  but  they  forget  what  is  the  real  secret 
of  its  attraction.  When  men  like  Mr.  Chamberlain  tell  the 
average  Radical  elector  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  the  noblest  states- 
man in  English  history,  the  average  Radical  elector  instantly 
argues,  with  the  lightning  quickness  of  a  truly  intellectual  party, 
"  Then  I  must  be  the  noblest  elector  in  English  history  for  voting 
for  him.-'  There  was  another  touch,  too,  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
which  showed,  not  exactly  genius,  but  certainly  cleverness.  When 
Mr.  Chamberlain  said  "  This  is  a  case  in  which  I  hope  character  counts 
for  something;  our  antecedents  make  it  highly  improbable  that  we 
should  enter  upon  anything  of  the  kind,  unless  we  believed  it  to  be 
an  urgent  necessity,"  the  true  Puritanic  whine  which  so  often  suc- 
ceeds in  moving  an  English  audience  makes  itself  sufficiently 
apparent.  This  blending  of  the  veins  of  Job  Thornberry  and 
Pecksniff,  which  moves  the  contempt  of  foreigners,  and  brings  on 
us  the  accusation  of  cant  and  Pharisaism,  is  a  tone  which  no  poli- 
tician of  the  higher  stamp  can  take  up  without  repugnance.  It 
seems  to  come  quite  naturally  to  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Nor  should 
commendation  be  lacking  to  the  audacity  with  which  the  defence 
of  intervention — the  fiat  denial  of  a  principle  which  many,  if  not 
most,  of  his  hearers  had  from  Mr.  Blight's  mouth  cheered  and 
echoed — was  followed  by  a  demonstration  that  the  interveners 
must  be  the  right  sort  of  interveners.  There  was  all  the  differ- 
ence between  "  the  then  Government,"  the  Government  of  four 
years  ago,  with  its  no  character  at  all,  and  the  company  of 
poor  but  honest  men,  with  heaven  knows  how  many  years' 
character,  of  whom  the  humblest  had  the  honour  of  address- 
ing the  National  Liberal  Federation.  This  is  the  characteristic 
of  cleverness,  as  distinguished  from  some  other  qualities — 
the  adroit  and  fearless  selection  of  the  means  best  suited  to  the 
purpose,  without  anjr  superfine  disgust  at  the  means  themselves. 

Therefore  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  Chamberlain,  though 
with  somewhat  unusual  opportunities  he  has  as  yet  displayed  no 
statesmanlike  qualities,  is  really  a  clever  man,  and  that  he  may  go 
far.  The  rank  and  file  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation  are  not 
likely  to  detect  such  little  blunders  as  the  juxtaposition  of  a 
caution  against  reading  Tory  newspapers  with  a  self-laudation  for 
reading  both  sides,  and  it  is  with  the  rank  and  file  of  the  National 
Liberal  Federation  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  to  do.  The  new 
Cleon  knows  the  new  Demos. 


THE  PARIS  THEATRES. 

IT  is  disappointing,  after  all  that  has  been  said  and  done  con- 
cerning Le  Hoi  s' amuse  at  the  Theatre  Francais,  to  have  to 
admit  that  it  is  a  failure,  and  that  in  many  particulars  the  per- 
formance is  unworthy  of  the  high  reputation  of  the  Theatre.  It  is 
true  that  the  task  undertaken  is  one  of  very  great  difficulty ;  but 
the  existence  of  this  difficulty  should  have  ensured  the  straining  of 
every  nerve  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  willingly  come  forward 
to  do  battle  with  it.  The  most  glaring  fault  on  which  we  have  to 
comment  is  the  total  absence  of  ensemble.  The  actors,  for  the 
most  part,  come  forward  and  deliver  their  speeches  as  if  they  were 
reciting  some  wearisome  lesson  ;  and  we  have  seldom  come  across 
anything  so  lamentably  feeble  as  the  stage  management  in  the 
first  act.  Local  colour,  movement,  and  vivacity  are  all  wanting ; 
and  the  disposition  of  the  scenery  could  hardly  be  set  about  in  a 
more  foolish  fashion  at  a  London  opera-house.  M.  Hugo  says  in 
his  stage  directions  "  une  certaine  liberte  regne ;  la  fete  a  un  peu 
le  caractere  d'une  orgie  " ;  but  no  impression  of  the  kind  is  con- 
veyed by  the  listless,  well-behaved  mortals  who  crowd  the  scene. 
M.  Mounet-Sully  alone  stands  out  in  contrast  to  the  general 
apathy,  and  consoles  us  a  little  for  his  deplorable  surroundings  by 
his  fine  acting.  His  interpretation  of  le  rot  qui  s  amuse  is  well- 
nigh  perfect  throughout  this  act ;  brilliant,  gay,  and  careless,  the 
way  in  which  he  acquits  himself  of  this  portion  of  his  perform- 
ance may  be  safely  ranked  amongst  his  highest  achievements. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  later  on  he  becomes  decidedly  unequal  and 
completely  fails  in  the  powerful  scene  with  Blanche  in  the  Louvre. 
His  delivery  of  the  fine  speech — 

Oh  !  sais-tu  qui  nous  sommes  ? 
La  France,  un  peuple  entier,  quinze  millions  d'hommes — 
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tiS  flat  and  meaningless,  and  his  conception  of  the  whole  scene  i9 
jomewhat  common.    He  is,  however,  very  admirable  in  the  scene 
in  the  garden  of  Triboulet's  house,  in  which  he  is  most  excellently 
'  seconded  by  Mile.  Jouassin,  who  plays  her  short  part  like  the  true 
4irtist  that  she  is.    Turning  to  M.  Got,  we  are  forced  to  admit 
I  that,  despite  some  fine  passages,  his  Triboulet  is  very  disappointing. 
i  His  best  moments  are  to  be  found  in  the  scenes  with  his  daughter, 
"in  which  he  is  really  touching;  but  it  is  curious  to  find  him 
;  completely  missing  the  effect  at  the  end  of  the  second  act  when 
the  discovers  that  Blanche  has  been  taken'from  him.    In  the  light 
j  passages  in  his  part  he  is  distinctly  tame.    It  is  impossible  to 
suppose  that  any  body  of  men  could  entertain  feelings  of  hostility 
'  towards  the  kindly,  if  somewhat  rude,  old  gentleman  to  whom 
M.  Got  presents  us  in  the  first  act ;  there  is  nothing  biting  about 
Hiis   replies,  and  consequently  the  desire  for  revenge   on  the 
|  courtiers'  part  appears  incomprehensible.    Unfortunately,  he  suc- 
1  ceeds  no  better  in  the  terrible  scene  with  the  courtiers  when  he 
i  becomes  convinced  that  his  daughter  is  with  the  King.    He  is 
i  undeniably  pathetic,  but  he  is  not  tragic,  and  shows  us  nothing 
■■of  the  overpowering  fury  of  Triboulet,  so  that  the  last  impression 
left  upon  one's  mind  is  one  of  surprise  at  the  courtiers  suffer- 
ing such  treatment  at  the  hands  of  an  inferior.    It  is,  of  course, 
"true  that  nothing  short  of  the  highest  genius  could  do  justice  to 
!  M.  Victor  Hugo's  great  conception  in  this  scene.    Something  also 
must  be  conceded  to  the  actor's  power  of  physical  endurance,  and 
I  an  artist  who  has  the  overwhelming  passages  of  the  last  act  of 
Le  Roi  s 'amuse  before  him  may  well  be  excused  for  holding  him- 
self in  duriDg  the  earlier  scenes.    But  we  can  hardly  say  that 
M.  Got  rises  with  the  increasing  grandeur  of  his  part  as  it  goes 
ton,  although  he  only  just  falls  short  of  being  great  when,  after 
i  dismissing  the  courtiers,  he  receives  his  daughter's  confidence,  and 
,  determines  to  avenge  her.    "We  must  make  an  exception,  however, 
in  favour  of  certain  passages  in  the  fourth  act,  in  which  he  is  un- 
fortunately seriously  interfered  with  by  the  feebleness  of  Mile. 
•Bartet's  rendering  of  Blanche,  whose  acting  is  so  extremely 
I  weak  that,  in  spite  of  some  good  intentions,  it  frequently  borders 
^on  the  ludicrous.    Nothing  could  have  been  better  than  the  ter- 
rible calm,  expressive  of  the  certainty  of  vengeance,  with  which 
i  M.  G  ot  delivered  the  two  lines  in  which  Triboulet  answers 
Saltabadil's  question 

Tout  sera  fait. — Comment  nommez-vous  ce  jeune  homme  ? 

Triboulet. 
Son  nom  ?    Teux-tu  savoir  le  mien  egalement? 
11  s'appelle  le  crime,  et  mol,  le  chatimeht ! 

If  the  last  act  had  been  conceived  by  him  in  the  same  spirit,  M. 
Got's  Triboulet  would  be  a  magnificent  piece  of  tragic  acting, 
but  this  is  far  from  being  the  case;  all  the  grandeur  of  M.  Hugo's 
poetry  is  lost  in  his  hands ;  the  great  soliloquy  commencing  "  Je 
I  vais  done  me  venger  "  is  delivered  with  little  or  no  emotion,  and 
j  when  the  great  moment  is  come,  when  Saltabadil  has  dragged  the 
sack,  which  he  believes  contains  the  body  of  Francis  I.,  to  his  feet, 
I  his  enunciation  and  action  might  lead  one  to  the  supposition  that 
Triboulet's  ordinary  employment  in  life  consisted  in  causing  kings 
to  be  murdered  and  sewed  up  in  sacks.    The  wonderful  tirade 
;  "  Muintenant,  monde,  regarde-moi,''  which  is  one  of  the  grandest 
,  achievements  of  French  poetry,  is  coldly  declaimed  by  M.  Got  with 
j  an  emphasis  which  would  scarcely  be  out  of  place  in  the  recitation  of 
I  an  eloije  pronounced  on  some  official  occasion.    V\'hen  the  dreadful 
i  mistake  is  discovered,  and  he  finds  his  child's  body  in  the  sack, 
I  there  is  still  a  want  of  power  in  his  manner  of  dealing  with  the 
I  situation.  And  so  the  curtain  falls  on  a  dreadfully  tragic  incident, 
nobly  treated  by  a  great  poet,  without  any  extraordinary  effect 
being  produced  on  the  audience,  who  feel  that,  in  spite  of  many 
j  fine  attempts,  crowned  with  partial  success,  the  actor  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  living-  through  his  part.     M.  Mounet-Sully  goes  far 
^  towards-  redeeming  the  odious  situation  in  which  Francis  I.  is 
I  placed  in  the  fourth  act.    Mile.  Samary's  Maguelonne  seems  to  us 
j  to  be  a  thoroughly  bad  performance.    Great  praise  is  due  to  M. 
j  Febvre  for  his  admirable  impersonation  of  the  part  of  Saltabadil, 
I  a  piece  of  acting  which  could  not  possibly  be  better,  and  in  which 
l,  he  manages  to  get  the  better  of  that  indistinctness  of  speech 
!  which  has  tended  to  interlere  with  his  success  in  other  parts, 
i     Mme.  Sarah-Beruhardt's  reappearance  in  Paris  has  been  looked 
}  forward  to  with  great  curiosity,  and  for  some  time  past  the  box- 
,  oJlice  of  the  Vaudeville  has  been  besieged  by  the  public.  The 
},  great  success  of  Fedora  seems  to  be  fairly  well  founded,  and 
;  M.  Sardou  has  been  very  lucky  in  his  principal  interpreters, 
i  The  plot  of  Fedora  is  briefly  this.    Fedora  has  given  her  love  to 
|i  a  certain  Vladimir,  the  son  of  the  head  of  the  Russian  police.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  play  Vladimir  is  shot,  and  dies  soon  after, 
.  suspicion  immediately  falling  upon  Loris  Ipanoff,  a  rich  young 
'■  Russian,  who  is  supposed  to  be  a  Nihilist.    Fedora  determines  to 
,  hunt  him  down,  and  bring  him  to  justice.     Having  fallen  into 
y  disgrace  with  the  Russian  Government,  she  is  ordered  to  travel, 
and  goes  to  Paris,  where  she  meets  Loris,  who  has  taken  refuse 
j  theie,  and  who  speedily  falls  in  love  with  her.    She  encourages 
1  him  in  the  hope  of  betraying  him  into  a  confession  of  the  murder 
j  of  Vladimir.    This  she  soon  obtains  from  him,  and  determines  at 
once  to  lead  him  into  a  trap.    She  contrives  this  by  inviting  him 
b  to  her  house  late  at  night,  having  posted  agents  of  the  Russian 
i  police  with  whom  she  is  in  relation  outside.  Everything  is  readv  ; 
|  the  police  agents  are  to  seize  him  and  take  him  to  Havre, 
i  where  a  steamer  is  kept  in  readiness  to  convey  him  to  Ilussia. 
1  Accordingly  he  comes,  and  a  stormy  scene  follows,  from  which 
j  it  results  that  he  has  nothing  to  do.  with  the  Nihilists,  but  J 


that  he  killed  Vladimir  on  surprising  him  with  his  wife.  It 
appears,  moreover,  from  letters  that  he  produces,  that  Vladimir 
had  been  persistently  unfaithful  to  Fedora,  whose  fury  is  now 
turned  from  Loris  against  the  man  who  deceived  her.  Also,  she 
has  unconsciously  fallen  in  love  with  Loris,  and  this  feeling  now 
declares  itself,  and  they  rush  into  each  other's  arms.  In  the  mean- 
time her  spells  have  been  working  potently  in  Russia,  and  after  a 
short  period  of  happiness  with  Loris  she  learns  that  she  has  been 
the  indirect  cause  of  the  death  of  his  brother  and  his  mother,  and 
the  piece  ends  by  her  taking  poison  to  avoid  being  killed  by  her 
lover.  The  whole  weight  of  the  play  falls  upon  the  shoulders  of 
Mme.  Sarah-Bernhardt  and  M.  Pierre  Berton,  who  are  both  fully 
equal  to  the  load.  M.  Berton  has  made  very  great  progress  in  his 
art,  and  his  rendering  of  the  part  entrusted  to  him  by  M.  Sardou 
is  good  from  beginning  to  end.  Mme.  Sarah-Bernhardt  has,  per- 
haps, never  been  seen  to  such  advantage ;  with  one  exception,  of 
which  we  shall  have  to  speak  later  on,  the  whole  of  her  perform- 
ance is  that  of  a  great  artist.  From  the  first  scene  in  which 
Fedora  is  in  Vladimir's  house  at  St.  Petersburg,  anxious  and 
impatient  for  his  return,  filled  with  the  presentiment  of  an 
approaching  catastrophe,  she  is  thoroughly  identified  with 
her  part.  Her  strength  of  love  and  agony  of  apprehension 
when  he  is  brought  home  wounded — the  sudden  transitions 
from  intense  tenderness  to  passionate  thirst  for  revenge — are 
rendered  with  perfect  art  and  true  emotion.  The  apparent 
change  of  character  which  she  assumes  in  the  second  act,  in 
which  the  scene  is  shifted  to  Paris,  where  Fedora  is  known 
as  an  eccentric  Russian  lady,  fond  of  amusement  and  full  of 
caprice,  is  very  skilfully  rendered.  It  is  in  this  act  that  Fedora 
trusts  her  secret  to  a  M.  de  Siriex,  who  was  present  at  Vladimir's 
death,  who  is  the  good,  sensible  man  of  the  piece,  and  who 
does  what  he  can  to  dissuade  her  from  her  ideas  of  vengeance.  It 
is  from  her  conversation  with  him  that  we  first  see  that  she  has  a 
secret  liking  for  Loris  Ipanoff,  upon  whose  destruction  she  is  appa- 
rently bent.  Ipanoff's  declaration  to  her  immediately  follows  this 
conversation;  and  we  have  rarely  seen  more  perlect  acting  of  its 
kind  than  that  of  Mme.  Sarah-Bernhardt  and  M.  Berton  in  this 
scene,  in  which  the  steadfast  passion  of  the  man  and  the  treachery 
of  the  woman  are  admirably  expressed.  The  half-suppressed  fury 
of  triumph  and  hatred  when  he  leaves  her  alone  is  exceedingly 
fane,  and  perfectly  free  from  any  taint  of  exaggeration ;  but 
Mme.  Bernhardt's  greatest  success  is  in  the  following  act,  which 
takes  place  in  her  own  house.  We  have  not  often  seen 
dramatic  force  better  dealt  with  than  here.  All  the  shift- 
ing emotions  of  a  half-savage  nature  are  wonderfully  dealt 
with.  She  turns  on  Ipanoff,  when  he  once  more  admits  that 
it  was  he  who  killed  Vladimir,  with  a  wild  indignation, 
which  turn3  to  stupefaction  and  despair  as  his  story  continues. 
Then  comes  a  sudden  change  of  feeling  when  she  learns  of 
Vladimir's  treachery,  till,  lashed  into  a  wild  fury  oblivious  of  time 
and  place,  while  Ipanoff  describes  his  finding  Vladimir  with  his  wife, 
she  seizes  him  with  a  frantic  cry  of  "  Tue-les  tous  les  deux !  "  It 
is  difficult  to  describe  the  effect  produced  by  this  terrible  out- 
burst, in  which  Mme.  Bernhardt  rose  to  the  greatest  height  of 
passion  without  in  any  way  overstepping  the  strictest  limit  of  art, 
and  her  acknowledgment  other  love  for  Loris,  with  her  determina- 
tion to  save  him  from  the  perils  into  which  she  has  led  him,  is 
equally  fine.  M.  Berton's  acting  in  this  scene  demands  especial 
praise,  and  shows  him  to  be  capable  of  falling  a  high  place  on  the 
6tage.  The  opening  of  the  last  act  is  also  excellent.  In  it 
Fedora  learns  at  the  same  time  of  the  remission  of  the  sentence 
under  which  Ipanoff  has  been  lying  and  of  the  death  of  his  brother 
drowned  in  prison.  The  situation  is  further  complicated  bv  Ipanoff 
receiving  letters — the  first  announcing  good  news  of  his"  brother, 
and  the  fall  of  the  hostile  chief  of  police,  and  the  second  telling 
him  of  his  brother's  miserable  end,  and  the  subsequent  death 
of  his  mother.  A  friend  who  knows  all  the  circumstances 
and  is  fully  aware  of  the  part  played  by  ledora  before  she 
found  out  her  mistake  is  expected  to  arrive,  and  she  resolves 
to  confess  what  6he  has  done.  In  the  gradual  approach  to  the 
subject,  and  the  preparation  of  suspicion  in  Ipanoff's  mind, 
Mme.  Sarah-Bernhardt  is  most  admirable ;  but  from  this  point 
we  have  nothing  but  blame  to  bestow  on  her  and  upon  M.  Sardou. 
First  of  all,  Ipanoff,  on  learning  the  truth,  throws  her  violently 
on  a  sola,  and  nearly  strangles  her;  then  she  produces  the  poison, 
which  is  usually  found  in  such  cases  to  be  secreted  upon  the 
heroine's  person,  and  drinks  it.  Ipanoff,  seeing  her  dying,  forgives 
her;  and  there  are  the  customary  adieux  dechiranU,  greatly  pro- 
longed in  this  instance ;  and  at  last  she  falls  stiffly  from  his  arms  on 
to  a  sofa,  whence  she  tumbles,  with  a  prodigious*  thump,  upon  the 
stage;  and  the  people  in  the  stalls  jump  on  their  feet,  to  see  it' she 
has  bruised  her  elbows.  It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  point  out 
that  this  is  not  art.  Such  a  spectacle,  if  it  were  not  absurd, 
would  be  revolting;  and  we  may  add  that  this  ficelle  is  so 
thoroughly  worn  out  that  not  even  the  lowest  kind  of  effect  can 
now  be  obtained  by  it.  It  will  have  been  seen  that  M.  Sardou 
has  given  us  plenty  of  incident  of  a  moving  sort,  and  hopelessly 
unoriginal  withal ;  but  the  dialogue  is  good,  without  being  parti- 
cularly brilliant;  and  it  may  be  safely  said  that  he  owes  the 
success  of  Fedora  entirely  to  Mme.  Sarah-Bernhardt  and 
M.  Berton. 
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DEAN  CLOSE. 

THE  death  of  Dean  Close,  to  call  him  hy  the  title  he  bore  till 
a  year  ago,  removes  not  exactly  the  last  of  the  Evangelicals — 
for  Bishop  Kyle  still  lives  and  reigns  at  Liverpool — but  the  last 
surviving  patriarch  of  the  old  Evangelical  party.  When  we  re- 
flect that  Dr.  Close  was  born  before  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
and  took  his  degree  in  1820  at  Cambridge,  where  he  was  the  con- 
temporary of  Thirlwall,  Hare,  and  Whewell,  and  a  disciple  of 
Simeon,  it  will  bo  perceived  at  once  that  he  lived  to  witness  the 
triumph  and  the  decline  of  what  in  his  earlier  years  was  the 
rising  and  became  afterwards  for  a  time  the  dominant  party  in 
the  Church  of  England,  as  well  as  the  origin  and  gradual  increase 
of  the  great  religious  movement  destined  to  supersede  it.  When 
he  was  ordained,  the  old  High  Church  party  was  supposed  to  be 
in  its  dotage  ;  a  leading  bishop  of  the  day  was  credibly  reported 
to  have  said  he  could  count  on  his  fingers  the  men  who  believed 
in  its  most  fundamental  tenet.  High  Churchmanship  had  come 
in  fact  to  be  generally  looked  upon  as  little  else  than  a  negative 
protest  against  "  .Methodism,"  which  loved  orthodoxy  less  than  it 
hated  enthusiasm,  while  of  the  future  Tractariau  school  there 
"was  as  yet  no  sign  or  surmise.  And  yet  Dr.  Close  has  out- 
lived by  a  few  months  one  venerable  leader  of  the  movement, 
who  passed  away  last  September  amid  the  universal  regrets  of 
the  Church  he  had  so  long  and  so  faithfully  served,  while 
another  who  had  once  taken  a  still  more  prominent  part  in  its 
guidance  survives  him  as  an  octogenarian  Cardinal.  It  is  in  truth 
in  the  historical  review  it  inevitably  suggests  rather  than  in 
any  special  signiticance  attaching  to  his  own  career  that  the 
main  interest  of  Dr.  Close's  life  is  to  be  sought.  He  was  for 
above  thirty  years  incumbent  of  Cheltenham,  where  he  gained  his 
reputation  as  a  leading  Evangelical  preacher,  and  is  said  to  have 
ruled  the  town  with  a  rod  of  iron.  An  Oriel  Tutor  of  thirty 
years  ago  used  to  illustrate  a  passage  in  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes 
by  the  "1,700  pairs  of  slippers"  which  Dr.  Close  was  supposed 
to  receive  annually  from  his  female  devotees.  It  is  curious  that 
one  of  his  Evangelical  colleagues  at  Cheltenham,  Dr.  Boyd, 
should,  like  himself,  have  succeeded  to  a  deanery.  We  say 
curious,  for  if  there  is  one  position  more  than  another  where 
an  Evangelical  preacher  would  seem  to  be  the  wrong  man  in 
the  wrong  place  that  position  is  a  deanery.  One  naturally  asso- 
ciates with  the  idea  of  a  Cathedral  a  stately  edifice,  solemn  ritual, 
choral  worship  and  frequent  services,  and  these  are  precisely  the 
things  against  which  Evangelicalism  has  raised  a  constant  and 
indignant  protest.  One  of  Dr.  Close's  most  famous  sermons  bore 
the  ominous  title  of  Restoration  of  Churches  the  Restoration  of 
Popery,  and  yet  nearly  all  our  English  Cathedrals — not  indeed  in- 
cluding that  over  which  he  was  alterwards  called  to  preside — have 
undergone  during  the  last  few  decades  this  Popish  process  of 
restoration.  It  looked  like  a  kind  of  irony  of  late  when  it  fell 
to  Dean  Boyd's  lot  to  figure  as  the  official  apologist  for  the 
"  idolatrous  "  images  in  the  Exeter  reredos  which  a  more  consis- 
tent representative  of  his  party  had  vainly  striven  to  abolish. 
"We  are  not  aware  that  any  such  incongruous  task  devolved  on 
Dean  Close  at  Carlisle,  or  indeed  that  the  twenty-five  years 
of  dignified  repose  which  Lord  Palmerston's  bestowal  of  the 
post  secured  for  him  were  otherwise  signalized  than  by  his  adding 
to  his  lifelong  denunciations  of  "  Tractariauism,  Ritualism,  and 
Rationalism,"  a  fresh  and  still  fiercer  philippic  against  "  those 
twin  vampires  of  human  existence,  beer  and  tobacco."  The  nave 
and  cloisters  of  Carlisle  were  destroyed  by  the  Puritans  during  the 
wars  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  Dean  Close  was  hardly  the  man 
to  undertake  to  rebuild  them,  even  supposing  such  an  enterprise  to 
be  feasible.  Nor  was  it  likely  that  the  choral  arrangements,  for 
which  the  Cathedral  had  not  before  been  remarkable,  would 
specially  prosper  in  his  hands ;  in  that  as  in  other  respects  much 
more  may  reasonably  be  looked  for  from  his  present  successor. 
But  Lord  Palmerston's  premiership  was  distinguished  by  a  whole- 
sale promotion  of  Evangelical  deans  and  bishops — a  circumstance 
remembered  for  good  by  the  Record  when  alter  his  death  some 
advocatus  diaboli  thought  proper,  with  questionable  taste,  to 
raise  a  discussion  in  its  columns  as  to  the  religious  character 
and  "  eternal  prospects  "  of  their  patron.  And  Dr.  Close  and  Dr. 
Hugh  McNeile,  who  passed  away  before  him,  were  the  two  most 
conspicuous  among  the  Palmerstonian  Deans. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  present  generation  to  realize/the  Evangelical- 
ism of  fifty  or  six  ty  years  ago.  It  has  been  photographed,  or  rather 
daguerrotyped,  with  the  touch  of  a  keen,  if  by  no  means  sym- 
pathetic, observer  in  Mozley's  Reminiscences;  and  thousands  of 
readers  probably  during  the  last  six  months  have  sighed  or  smiled 
over  his  typical  portrait  of  the  Evangelical  Vicar  of  St.  Werburgh's, 
Derby,  who  "  resided  in  a  pretty  villa,  surrounded  by  extensive 
grounds,  out  of  his  parish,  and  a  good  step  out  of  the  town"; 
was  never  seen  in  his  parish  except  on  Sundays,  and  "knew 
absolutely  nothing  of  his  parishioners,"  while  he  "  deputed  to  a 
wealthy  tradesman  of  the  strongest  and  bitterest  Evangelical 
principles  the  selection  of  his  curates,"  who  preached,  like 
their  vicar,  "  nothing  more  than  the  coarse  blasphemies  of  the 
market-place  put  into  longer  words  and  strung  into  sentences,"  and 
were  never  supposed  to  let  "their  tone  falter  into  mercy  and 
grace."  That  is  one  side  of  the  picture,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  Mr.  Mozley  may  be  trusted  for  the  accuracy  of  his  personal 
recollections  •,  but  there  is  also  another  side  to  it,  which  ought  in 
fairness  to  be  kept  in  mind.  Whatever  they  may  have  afterwards 
become,  the  Evangelicals  in  their  origin  were  the  religious  party 


of  the  day,  who  strove,  according  to  their  lights,  to  revive  a  spirit 
of  devotion  in  a  cold  and  apathetic  age,  and  in  certain  respects 
their  position  may  be  compared  mutatis  mutandis — though  Dr. 
Close  would  have  been  horrified  at  our  saying  so — to  that  of  the 
modern  Ritualists.  Each  party  in  turn  has  drawn  on  itself  not 
only  the  rancorous  abuse  of  theological  opponents,  but  the  still  more 
indiscriminate  and  often  calumnious  censure  of  a  class  of  critics 
whose  one  religious  maxim  is  to  shun  the  danger  of  being 
righteous  overmuch,  and  who  mentally  translate  the  old  saying 
that  the  cowl  does  not  make  the  monk  into  the  portentous  aphorism 
that  all  religious  professors,  if  you  scratch  the  surface,  will  be 
found  to  be  hypocrites  underneath.  There  are,  perhaps,  not  many 
of  our  readers  who  ever  read,  and  there  may  be  some  who  never 
heard  of,  a  tale  which  had  a  great  run  in  its  day  by  Mrs.  Trollope, 
mother  of  the  brilliant  novelist  whose  loss  all  England  has  just 
been  deploring,  published  about  half  a  century  ago  under  the  title 
of  The  Vicar  of  Wrexhill.  It  was  almost  avowedly  designed  as 
a  caricature  of  a  well-known  Evangelical  clergyman  of  the  day, 
not  free  indeed  from  some  of  the  little  weaknesses  of  his  school, 
who  has  long  since  gone  to  his  rest  justly  honoured  by  all  who 
knew  him,  and  whom  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  author 
— who  had  herself  known  him  well — can  have  really  identified 
with  the  coarse  and  sanctimonious  villain  depicted  as  the  hero  of 
her  story.  However,  the  book  was  intended  and  accepted  at  the 
time  as  at  worst  a  perfectly  legitimate  caricature  by  that  section 
of  society  which  Evangelicals  designate  "  the  world."  And  we 
have  merely  referred  to  it  here  in  order  to  observe  how  strikingly 
its  tone  was  recalled  to  our  memory,  in  spite  of  the  utter  unlike- 
ness  of  all  the  details,  by  an  offensive  anti-Ritualistic  novel  noticed 
a  year  or  two  ago  in  our  columns,  the  title  of  which  we  do  not 
care  to  reproduce.  The  Ritualistic  vicar  is  not,  like  his  prede- 
cessor of  Wrexhill,  represented  as  a  downright  swindler  and  pro- 
fligate— that  in  the  present  day  would  hardly  have  been  tolerated 
— but  each  alike  is  a  monster  of  spiritual  pride  and  oleaginous 
hypocrisy,  leading  captive  silly  women  whom  for  his  own  selfish 
purposes  he  entices  into  his  net ;  and  each  alike  too  is  reproached, 
though  of  course  for  very  opposite  reasons,  with  unfaithfulness  to 
his  own  Church.  The  Evangelicals  were  not  really  to  blame  for 
raising  a  higher  standard  of  devotion  in  a  singularly  worldly 
and  apathetic  age,  nor  even  exactly  for  the  indisputable  "  sim- 
plicity "  or  "  scantiness  "  of  the  message  which,  as  Mr.  Mozley 
justly  complains,  comprised  their  very  defective  and  arbi- 
trary summary  of  Scripture  teaching,  but  because,  when  its 
meagreness  and  inadequacy  had  been  demonstrated,  they  persis- 
tently refused  to  allow  that  they  had  anything  to  learn  or  to 
forget.  Justification  by  faith  and  personal  assurance  might  or 
might  not  be  theological  truths,  but  a  doctrine  which  came  to  be 
virtually  embodied  in  the  popular  doggerel  "  Doing,  deadly  doing, 
doing  ends  in  death,"  was  clearly  shown  to  be  a  practical  false- 
hood. "  As  to  the  effect  of  this  preaching  repeated  Sunday  after 
Sunday,"  says  Mr.  Mozley,  speaking  from  his  own  experience,  "it 
was  simply  none.  ...  As  often  as  not  everybody  was  asleep, 
except  a  few  too  stupid  to  be  ever  quite  awake  or  quite  asleep. 
The  sermon  was  brutum  fuhnen."  And  hence  the  sceptre  gradu- 
ally passed  from  the  grasp  of  the  Evangelical  school  to  those  who 
had  studied  not  Scripture  only,  but  Church  history  and  human 
nature,  more  deeply  than  their  teachers.  Or  it  would  perhaps  be 
more  correct  to  say  that  a  change  passed  over  the  spirit  of  the 
party,  viewed  not  as  a  religious  system  but  as  a  body  of  living  men, 
for  with  a  single  exception  every  one  of  the  Tractarian  leaders 
had  been  brought  up  an  Evangelical,  and  the  same  might,  we 
believe,  be  said  of  many  who  are  prominent  among  the  Ritualists 
of  our  own  day. 

From  the  standpoint  of  their  rivals  the  collapse  of  the 
Evangelical  movement  was  explicable  enough,  for  whereas 
Christianity  is  summed  up  in  Scripture  under  the  attributes  of 
grace  and  truth,  Evangelicalism  ignored  or  rejected  the  eccle- 
siastical authority  of  faith  and  the  sacramental  channels  of  grace,, 
and  therefore  it  only  needed  the  lapse  of  time  to  exhibit  the 
radical  defects  of  the  system.  The  startling  divergence  e.g. 
between  the  career  of  Mr.  Wilberforce  and  of  those  who  were 
trained  under  his  roof  might  be  considered  to  illustrate  at 
once  the  reality  of  his  faith  and  the  deficiencies  of  his  creed. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  no  religious  man  can  well  refuse  his 
sympathy  to  what  took  rise  in  a  reaction  from  the  cold  in- 
differentism  of  the  "  sceculum  rationalisticutn,"  which  had  Corn- 
wallis  and  Hoadley  for  its  representative  prelates.  Something  is 
due  to  the  piety  which  roused  itself  at  such  a  period  of  spiritual 
stagnation  to  form  the  Church  Missionary  Society  and  abolish  the 
Slave  Trade,  and  whose  earliest  protest  was  not  directed  against 
any  form  of  Catholic  principle  but  against  a  negation  of  all 
Christian  principle,  whether  of  faith  or  life.  Wesleyanism  had 
been  cast  out,  not  so  much  for  the  errors  with  which  it  was  legiti- 
mately chargeable  as  for  the  moral  earnestness  intolerable  to  "  a 
Church  dying  of  dignity,"  as  some  of  its  most  zealous  champions 
afterwards  confessed ;  but  Evangelicalism  succeeded  in  makiDg 
good  its  footing  within  the  pale.  Where  it  failed  was  at  a  subse- 
quent stage,  when  the  negative  and  antagonistic  elements  became, 
in  fact,  the  determining  characteristics  of  the  school.  The  font 
wheeled,  like  a  diminutive  washing-stand,  into  the  darkest 
corner  of  the  church,  or  placed,  like  a  tiny  slop-basin, 
on  "  the  communion-table,"  when  required  for  use  ;  the  table 
itself,  covered  with  a  worm-eaten  cloth,  and  concealed  behind 
the  hideous  three-decker  which  descended  in  stories,  "  small  by 
degrees  and  beautifully  less,"  from  preacher  to  parson,  and  from 
parson  to  clerk,  outraged  alike  all  sense  of  sesthetic  fitness  and  of 
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sacramental  reverence.  And  the  teaching  became  gradually  as 
meagre  and  negative  as  the  ritual.  Much  of  the  earlier  zeal  of 
the  movement  had  been  drained  off  into  Tractarian  channels,  and 
much  of  its  intelligence  was  merged  in  the  Broad  Church  theo- 
logy which  consistent  "  Recordites,"  like  the  late  Dr.  Close, 
abhorred.  The  residuum  presented  the  ungracious  appearance 
of  a  party  clinging  to  the  letter  but  unmindful  of  the  spirit  of 
its  traditionary  past ;  loud  in  invective,  but  feeble  in  argument ; 
desperately  striving  to  maintain  its  popularity  not  so  much 
by  raising  the  world  to  the  level  of  the  Gospel  as  by  accom- 
modating the  Gospel  to  the  standard  of  the  world;  which 
had  lost  the  original  fervour  of  its  preaching  without  re- 
forming the  coldness  of  its  worship,  and  would  fain  com- 
pensate for  the  poverty  of  its  theology  by  the  narrow  exclusive- 
ness  of  its  creed.  This  was  the  spectacle  presented  as  time 
went  on  to  external  observers  by  the  party,  which  had  thriven 
under  neglect  and  persecution,  but  proved  unequal  to  the  trial  of 
prosperity  and  the  fatal  temptation  to  persecute  in  its  turn.  It 
triumphed  when  struggling  to  vindicate  the  powers  of  a  paralysed 
Christianity ;  it  failed  in  the  suicidal  effort  to  arrest  a  larger 
movement  springing  from  its  midst  in  vindication  of  the  rights 
and  functions  of  the  Christian  Church.  It  is  a  far  cry  from 
William  Wilberforce  and  "  Fletcher  of  Madeley  "  to  the  Church 
Association  and  "  the  three  aggrieved  "  in  buckram.  There  is  no 
need  now  to  reopen  the  discussion  raised  by  Dean  Close  himself  in 
the  Times  two  or  three  years  ago,  whether  the  Evangelical  party 
as  such  has  ceased  to  exist.  It  is  quite  certain  that  it  has  ceased 
to  dominate,  and  that  it  has  supplied  abundant  recruits  to  the 
rival  forces  of  "  Ritualism"  and  "  Rationalism"  against  which 
be  made  it  his  life's  business  to  contend.  If  it  be  true 
that  "  he  was  the  Pope  of  Cheltenham  with  pontifical  pre- 
rogatives from  which  the  temporal  had  not  been  severed," 
there  can  be  no  sort  of  doubt  that  in  the  absolutism  of  that 
Protestant  pontificate,  neither  at  Cheltenham  nor  elsewhere  has 
be  any  successors.  Pew  men  in  their  early  career  took  a  more 
active  part  in  resistance  to  Tractarianism  than  the  great  prelate 
who  preceded  Dr.  Close  by  a  fortnight  in  his  passage  to  the  grave ; 
it  must  have  been  a  painful,  if  not  instructive,  reflection  to  him  in 
his  last  hours  on  earth  that  Archbishop  Tait  had  laboured  almost 
with  his  dying  breath  to  reconcile  the  feuds  he  had  once  deemed  to 
be  irreconcilable.  There  could  hardly  have  been  a  more  significant 
announcement,  we  do  not  say  that  the  Evangelical  party  is 
extinct,  but  that  the  cause  which  Dean  Close  had  learnt  virtually 
to  identify  with  the  Gospel,  has  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Evangelicalism  did  its  work  when  that  work  was  needed ;  the 
grand  mistake  of  its  professors  was  their  inability  to  recognize 
that  others  bad  entered  into  their  labours  and  their  task  was 
done. 


WINTER  TOUES. 

WHEN  winter  weather  has  fairly  set  in,  Englishmen  usually 
complain  as  bitterly  of  it  as  though  it  was  something  totally 
new  and  unexpected,  and  in  proportion  as  the  discomfort  of  living 
in  England  during  the  cold  months  of  the  year  is  dwelt  upon, 
so  the  delights  of  getting  abroad,  and  of  leaving  behind,  as  is  com- 
monly assumed,  frost,  mist,  and  rain,  are  extolled.  A  considerable 
number  of  well-to-do  people  are  generally  able  to  quit  England 
for  the  winter,  or  for  the  gloomiest  part  of  the  winter,  and  to 
make  a  leisurely  journey  abroad  :  and  very  fortunate  is  their  lot 
deemed  by  not  a  few  of  those  who  cannot  do  so,  and  are  obliged  to 
abide  in  the  damp  and  darkness  which  the  others  exchange,  accord- 
ing to  common  belief,  for  the  sunshine  of  the  Riviera  and  Italy 
or  for  the  bright,  dry  weather  of  South  Germany.  Probably  here, 
as  in  so  many  other  cases,  the  good  luck  of  those  who  are  thought 
to  be  fortunate  is  much  over-rated.  The  evils  of  the  English 
climate,  although  greatly  exaggerated  by  the  grumblers  who  cry 
out  over  every  shower  of  rain  or  every  cold  evening,  must 
be  admitted  to  be  very  real ;  but  then  foreign  climates  are 
by  no  means  so  balmy  as  they  are  generally  said  to  be  by 
people  who  are  full  of  fervour  in  inveighing  against  the  climate 
of  their  own  country.  Ignorant  and  unobservant  travellers  may 
still  be  deceived  in  Italy  by  the  sedulously  maintained  fiction 
that  rainy  weather  in  the  winter  is  exceptional,  but  those 
who  have  real  experience  of  the  country  are  perfectly  well 
aware  that  the  exceptional  rain  generally  falls  with  remarkable 
steadiness  in  the  winter  months,  and  that  the  man  who  ex- 
pects the  long  spell  of  sunshine  which  is  so  confidently  promised 
is  very  like  the  rustic  by  the  riverside.  Only  a  short  time  ago, 
when  a  large  number  of  men  and  women  in  England  were  com- 
plainiog  piteously  about  a  slight  frost,  a  correspondent  of  the 
Times  casually  mentioned  the  fact  that  it  had  been  raining  inces- 
santly at  Naples  for  two  months.  In  the  Mediterranean  it  is  often 
very  cold  and  very  stormy  in  December  and  January ;  and  unless 
travellers  are  prepared  to  go  some  distance  into  Africa,  they  are 
little  likely  to  find  that  steady  fair  weather  which,  according  to  popu- 
lar belief,  is  always  enjoyed  by  those  who  go  abroad  in  the  winter. 
Every  now  and  then,  it  is  true,  there  comes  home  a  vivid  picture 
•of  the  life  which  favoured  mortals  are  leading  at  Nice,  or  Cannes, 
or  Spezia,  or  Sorrento,  while  in  England  there  is  tribulation 
over  sleet  and  snow ;  and  undoubtedly  such  contrasts  do  occasion- 
ally occur ;  but  when,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  bad  weather  at 
these  and  other  places  where  English  congregate,  little  is  usually 
heard  about  it.    People  who  travel  in  winter  time  are  not  always 


as  candid  as  the  correspondent  of  the  Times  to  whom  we  have  re- 
ferred. They  have  to  spend  a  good  deal  of  money  on  their  trip, 
and  they  like  to  think  that  they  have  a  fair  return  for  it.^  Most 
amusing  is  it  sometimes  to  notice  the  unanimity  with  which  the 
English  at  a  foreign  hotel  decide  that  things  are  very  uncomfortable 
at  home.  When,  however,  things  are  very  uncomfortable  in 
the  South,  not  so  much  is  said.  Nobody  is  willing  to  admit  that 
the  temporary  expatriation  which  has  cost  him  so  much  money 
has  not  largely  conduced  to  his  enjoyment  of  life. 

It  is  not,  however,  merely  the  severity  of  a  foreign  winter — diffe- 
rent, it  is  true,  from  the  severity  of  an  English  winter,  but  often 
extremely  trying — which  afflicts  the  envied  emigrant  who  has 
bid  his  native  land  good-night.  He  is  troubled  by  other  ills, 
some  of  which  are  of  so  grave  a  nature  that  they  must  needs 
now  and  then  make  really  reflective  men  ask  themselves  whether 
they  do  well  to  go  abroad,  and  whether  the  luxury  of  foreign 
travel  in  winter  time  may  not,  in  every  sense,  be  bought  too 
dear.  Thoughtful  wanderers  sooner  or  later  realize  the  fact 
that  their  conception  of  travel  is  entirely  subjective,  and  is  alto- 
gether opposed  to  equally  subjective  views  held  by  others  with 
whom  they  have  a  good  deal  to  do,  and  who  have  the  will  and 
the  power  to  carry  out  their  views  with  great  rigidity.  The 
traveller  fondly  imagines  that  he  comes  abroad  for  his  own 
pleasure,  and  that  he  will  be  able  to  roam  about  comfortably,  and 
will  be  well  cared  for  at  places  where  he  stops  if  he  i3  willing  to 
pay  well ;  but  foreign  Railway  Companies  and  foreign  hotel- 
keepers  are  very  far  indeed  from  harmonizing  with  this  super- 
ficial opinion.  By  the  first — in  France  and  Italy,  at  least — 
tourists  and  other  passengers  are  regarded  as  people  whom 
the  Company  in  its  great  goodness  is  willing  to  aid,  and  who 
ought  to  feel  very  deeply  indebted  to  it  for  being  so  considerate  as 
to  convey  them  from  one  place  to  another.  Their  convenience,  of 
course,  is  not  to  be  thought  of  for  a  moment,  and  so  far  from  com- 
plaining of  discomfort,  they  ought  only  to  feel  thankful  to  the 
Company  which  has  condescended  to  find  means  of  transport  for 
them.  How  strictly  this  theory  is  carried  out  in  practice  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say.  Trains  are  run  at  the  times  and  in  the 
manner  which  suit  the  Companies,  and  without  the  smallest  regard 
for  the  comfort  of  passengers,  and  it  is  usually  found  equally  unplea- 
sant to  make  a  long  through  journey,  or  to  proceed  by  easy  stages, 
stopping  often  by  the  way.  Luggage,  it  is  only  fair  to  say,  is 
generally  delivered  safely ;  but  sometimes  it  is  not,  and  then  the 
traveller  very  likely  finds  that  he  is  practically  without  a  remedy. 
We  do  not  desire,  however,  to  dilate  on  the  woe3  of  those  who 
journey  by  French  or  Italian  trains,  as  they  have  been  fully  de- 
scribed before.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  point  out  that  foreign 
Railway  Companies  take  the  view  which  happily  in  England  Rail- 
way Companies  are  not  allowed  to  take,  and  treat  the  passenger  as 
a  living  chattel  of  a  decidedly  objectionable  kind.  Innkeepers 
are  equally  far  from  taking  the  view  of  travellers  which  tra- 
vellers take  of  themselves.  The  modern  landlord  resembles 
the  enterprising  tradesman  who  is  constantly  striving  to  raise 
the  price  of  what  he  sells.  To  the  owner  or  manager  of  a 
Continental  hotel  tourists  are  merely  customers,  from  whom 
steadily  increasing  gains  have  been  obtained  for  some  time 
past,  and  from  whom  gains  yet  further  increased  may  be  ex- 
pected. It  might  be  thought  that  there  must  bo  some  limit  to  the 
paying  power  of  the  travelling  public,  and  that  by  this  time  it  had 
been  reached  ;  but  certainly  the  innkeepers  do  not  seem  at  present 
to  have  been  hampered  by  it.  What  they  have  to  sell  does  not, 
in  many  cases,  cost  them  more  than  it  did  some  years  ago ;  but 
their  charges  steadily  rise.  The  pleasure  of  exchanging  the  cold 
and  mist  of  the  North  for  the  steady  rain  of  the  South  has  now  to 
be  very  heavily  paid  for. 

Even  to  constantly  increasing  charges,  however,  it  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  object,  if  they  are  fairly  and  openly  made.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  innkeeper  merely  does  what  everybody  does  in  trade,  and 
gets  the  highest  price  he  can  for  what  he  has  to  oiler.  If  he  can 
get  fifteen  francs  or  marks  a  day  for  the  room  which,  not  long  ago, 
he  let  for  ten,  he  would  be  very  foolish  not  to  charge  the  higher 
price.  This  would  be  reasonable  enough  ;  but  then  it  may  fairly 
be  replied  that,  when  the  traveller  pays  so  much,  he  should 
be  well  cared  for,  and  that,  regular  charges  being  so  high, 
there  certainly  should  be  no  attempts  to  extort  money  by 
irregular  means.  Unfortunately  the  traveller  is  in  some  re- 
spects by  no  means  well  cared  for,  while  irregular  and  illegiti- 
mate methods  of  extorting  money  are  constantly  resorted  to.  It  is 
most  curious  to  observe  how  in  many  great  modern  hotels  which  are 
proudly  described  as  possessing  all  the  "  latest  improvements,"  and 
are  furnished  with  a  certain  superficial  luxury,  two  primary  and 
absolute  conditions  of  comfortable  life,  privacy  and  quiet,  are  com- 
pletely disregarded.  It  is  the  fashion,  as  every  one  knows,  for  all 
or  nearly  all  the  rooms  on  one  floor  to  have  doors  of  communica- 
tion, so  that  any  suite  that  may  be  required  may  be  arranged. 
Thisisan  obvious  necessity;  but,if  the  comfortof  the  travellers  who 
pay  so  highly  were  regarded,  it  would  also  be  thought  an  obvious 
necessity  that  the  doors  should  be  so  made  as  to  stop  sound  to 
some  extent,  so  that  conversation  in  one  room  would  not  be 
overheard  in  the  next.  Nothing  of  the  kind  is  attempted.  The 
doors  of  communication  are  often  of  very  light  construction,  and 
frequently  the  occupants  of  a  room  can  hear  a  great  deal  of  their 
neighbours'  conversation  and  can  enjoy  the  cheerful  reflection  that 
their  own  remarks  are,  in  like  manner,  heard  next  door.  Travellers 
have  not,  as  a  rule,  any  dreadful  secrets  to  talk  over ;  but  still  they 
do  not  care  to  have  their  private  conversation  listened  to  by 
utter  strangers,  and,  generally  speaking,  no  security  on  this  point 
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can  be  felt  in  foreign  hotels.  Apart  from  the  utter  want  of  privacy, 
which  is  sometimes  painful  in  the  highest  degree,  the  discomfort 
caused  by  the  thin  doors  of  communication  which  allow  sound  to 
travel  so  freely  is  sometimes  almost  unendurable.  A  quiet  couple 
■who  want  to  go  to  sleep  at  eleven  or  thereabouts  find  that  they 
have  for  neighbours  some  cheerful  Russians  who  play  cards  till 
three  in  the  morning.  A  complaint  is  made,  and  another  room  is 
obtained.  When  this  has  been  taken  possession  of,  it  is  discovered 
that  the  man  next  door  is  an  invalid,  and  his  careworn  wife 
urgently  begs  that  there  may  be  no  noise  whatever  after  eight 
o'clock.  Occurrences  of  this  kind  are  by  no  means  uncommon, 
and  all  who  have  spent  much  time  in  hotels  abroad  must  have 
vivid  recollections  of  the  annoyance  caused  by  neighbours  ;  and 
what  makes  the  discomfort  from  unwelcome  proximity  all  the  more 
irritating  is  that  it  could  so  easily  be  prevented  or  lessened. 
Without  any  great  difficulty  or  expense  it  would  be  quite  prac- 
ticable to  make  rooms  to  some  extent  private,  but,  small  as  the 
expense  is,  landlords  will  not  incur  it.  People  who  have  left  well- 
ordered  homes,  where  everything  is  arranged  for  their  ease,  have 
to  put  up  with  the  nuisance  as  best  they  may,  and  probably  find 
that,  combiued  with  the  torment  which  is  caused  by  the  reverbera- 
tion of  sound  in  the  great  bare  corridors,  in  which  people  seem  to  be 
walking  about  and  slamming  doors  all  night,  it  detracts  not  a  little 
from  the  due  enjoyment  of  a  winter  trip.  Another  evil,  apparently 
small,  but  really  very  considerable,  often  tends  to  prevent  winter 
travel  from  being  so  blissful  as  it  is  thought  to  be.  Good  light 
is  needed  during  the  long  evenings;  but,  unfortunately,  good 
light  is  very  rarely  obtained.  The  so-called  wax  candles  supplied 
at  a  franc  apiece  are  almost  always  of  the  commonest  and  cheapest 
kind,  burning  very  quickly,  and  giving  out  a  miserable  light ; 
and  the  lamps  which  are  supplied,  if  these  miserable  tapers  are 
discarded,  are  not  very  much  better,  while  of  course  there  is  a 
large  increase  in  the  charge.  Now  insufficiency  of  light  for 
reading  or  writing  in  December  and  January  means  very  serious 
inconvenience,  but  it  is  an  inconvenience  with  which  the  lucky 
tourist  who  travels  in  those  months  has  to  put  up,  unless  he  is 
willing  largely  to  swell  a  bill  which  is  not,  under  any  circum- 
stances, likely  to  be  a  small  one.  In  other  respects  he  is  not 
altogether  fortunate.  Of  the  food  on  which  he  has  to  support 
himself  there  is  not  much  to  be  said,  as  it  is  generally  neither 
good  nor  bad ;  but  the  wine  at  hotels  is  almost  invariably  vile, 
and  seems,  if  possible,  to  get  worse  each  year.  Nothing  can  ex- 
ceed in  atrocity  the  hideous  compounds  which  are  now  very 
commonly  offered  under  the  name  of  claret.  It  may  be  said  that 
people  do  not  go  abroad  for  the  sake  of  drinking  wine,  and  certainly 
they  would  only  be  fit  for  Colney  Hatch  if  they  did  so  ;  but, 
without  expecting  too  much,  they  may  surely  ask  to  be  supplied 
with  something  better  than  adulterated  vinegar. 

On  the  whole  it  can  hardly  be  thought  that,  considering  the  prices 
now  charged,  the  traveller  is  fairly  treated,  and  undoubtedly  he  has 
to  endure  no  small  amount  of  discomfort.  To  the  irritation  caused 
by  this,  which  sadly  mars  the  pleasure  of  a  tour,  must  be  added 
the  annoyance  caused  by  those  irregular  and  illegitimate  charges 
which  do  not  appear  in  the  bill,  but  nevertheless  have  to  be  paid 
to  the  uttermost  farthing.  Of  these  by  far  the  most  important  is 
the  second  charge  for  service,  which  has  been  made  for  some  time 
past,  and  seems,  like  other  charges,  to  grow  steadily  higher. 
Service,  as  every  one  knows,  is  always  an  item  in  an  hotel  account, 
and  in  Italy  the  traveller  is  also  called  upon  to  pay  the  facchini ; 
but,  whatever  he  may  have  paid  the  landlord,  he  always  finds  that 
every  servant  who  has  had  aught  to  do  with  him  expects  money. 
The  head  porter,  who  often  makes  himself  useful  in  various  ways, 
is  perhaps  fairly  entitled  to  a  fee  ;  but  it  is  rather  hard  to  have 
to  give  gratuities  to  the  head  waiter,  to  one  or  two  under-waiters 
who  think  that  they  have  established  a  claim,  to  the  upstairs 
waiter,  to  one  or  two  chambermaids,  and  to  the  luggage  porters ; 
and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  if  the  stay  has  been  of  any  length, 
the  gratuities  expected  are  by  no  means  small.  The  traveller, 
it  is  true,  is  not  obliged  to  give  them.  His  luggage  will  not 
be  stopped  if  he  pays  nothing;  but  the  exit  from  an  hotel  of 
the  morally  brave  or  stingy  man,  who  brushes  past  the  expectant 
group  and  takes  his  place  in  the  omnibus,  does  not  usually  seem 
a  very  dignified  or  very  comfortable  one;  and,  as  few  people 
like  constantly  to  see  angry  faces  round  them,  and  constantly 
to  be  thought  shabby,  the  second  charge  for  service  is  practically 
quite  as  obligatory  as  the  first.  How  unfair  it  is,  and  how 
annoying,  need  hardly  be  said ;  and  it  now  constitutes  a  serious 
addition  to  travelling  expenses.  To  other  exactions  which  are 
sometimes  extremely  trying  the  tourist  is  not  infrequently  ex- 
posed ;  but  we  are  content  with  having  mentioned  the  method  of 
getting  money  of  which  travellers  have  most  often  to  complain. 
Considering  how  heavily  charged  they  are,  how  often  they  are 
swindled,  and  how  often  subjected  to  considerable  discomfort,  they 
need  not,  perhaps,  be  so  much  envied  by  the  unfortunates  who  are 
obliged  to  remain  at  home  in  their  own  houses,  must  submit  to  be 
waited  on  by  their  own  servants,  and  have  to  put  up  with  coal 
fires  and  bright  lights  during  the  long  winter  evenings.  When 
English  cold  and  damp  are  complained  of,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  rain  is  not  exactly  unknown  in  the  South,  and  that  life  in 
foreign  hotels  is  not  in  all  respects  luxurious.  At  the  end  of  a 
winter  tour  the  principal  feeling  of  the  lucky  tourists  may  be  a 
devout  thankfulness  that  the  happy  days  are  over. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  PLAY. 

THE  Westminster  Play  has  been  acted  this  year  under  diffi- 
culties. The  captain  of  the  Queen's  Scholars,  Mr.  Waterfield, 
who  played  the  part  of  Micio  in  the  Adelphi  so  very  well  a  year 
ago,  met  with  an  accident  a  few  weeks  since  which  has  prevented 
him  from  taking  any  part  in  the  performance.  The  important 
part  of  Geta  was  consequently  played  on  rather  short  notice,  by  an 
actor  of  less  experience,  and  though  the  substitute  mastered  his 
difficulties  in  a  most  creditable  manner,  it  was  impossible  that  the 
loss  should  not  be  felt. 

This  year's  play,  the  Phormio,  differs  in  one  important  respect 
from  the  other  two  plays  of  Terence  which,  with  one  of  Plautus, 
constitute  the  Westminster  cycle.  Terence  refers  to  this  point 
of  difference  when  he  says  in  the  Prologue: — 

Adporto  novam 
EpicRcazomenon  quam  vooant  comocdiam 
Graci,  Latini  Phormionem  nominant  ; 
Quia  primas  partes  qui  aget,  is  erit  Phormio 
Parasitus,  per  quem  res  geretur  maxirne, 
Voluntas  vestra  si  ad  poetara  accesserit. 

The  introduction  of  the  parasite,  through  whose  intervention  the 
plot  is  mainly  worked  out,  gives  variety  to  the  action,  and  renders 
somewhat  less  prominent  than  usual  the  part  of  the  comic  slave,  who 
still,  however,  occupies  the  stage  more  than  any  other  character  in 
the  play.  The  main  issue  depends  upon  the  action  of  Antipho, 
a  young  man  who,  in  his  father's  absence  from  Athens,  falls  in 
love  with  a  portionless  orphan.  Not  daring  to  marry  her  without 
his  father's  consent,  he  calls  in  the  aid  of  Phormio,  who  at  once 
brings  an  action  against  Antipho  on  behalf  of  the  girl,  asserting 
that  Antipho  is  her  nearest  relative,  and  that  by  Athenian  law  he 
must  marry  her.  Antipho,  of  course,  makes  no  defence,  and. 
marries  her  at  once.  His  father,  Demipho,  has  a  brother  Chremes, 
and  it  has  been  agreed  between  the  two  old  men  that  Antipho 
shall  marry  Phanium,  an  illegitimate  daughter  of  Chremes,  who 
lives  with  her  mother  in  Lemnos.  Chremes  is  most  anxious  for 
the  match,  as  he  wishes  to  avoid  all  scandal  and  the  inconvenient 
questions  which  might  be  asked  if  he  attempted  to  marry 
Phanium  to  any  one  not  closely  connected  with  himself.  Above 
all,  he  is  in  terror  lest  the  whole  affair  should  become  known  to 
his  wife  Nausistrata.  When  the  play  opens,  he  is  away  in 
Lemnos,  where  he  has  gone  to  bring  Phanium  to  Athens.  H& 
there  hears  that  his  daughter  and  her  mother  have  already 
gone  to  Athens  in  search  of  him,  and  he  returns  to  find  that 
his  intended  son-in-law  is  already  married.  He  joins  Demipho 
in  concerting  measures  for  repudiating  this  very  inconvenient 
marriage ;  but  their  plans  are  abandoned  on  the  discovery  that 
Antipho's  wife  is  the  missing  daughter  of  Chremes.  The  plot  is, 
according  to  the  custom  of  Terence,  complicated  by  a  secondary 
intrigue.  Phsedria,  the  son  of  Chremes,  has  during  his  father's 
absence  in  Lemnos  fallen  in  love  with  a  slave  girl,  whose  owner 
demands  thirty  minae  for  her.  The  fathers  have  taken  care  to 
leave  their  sons  without  the  means  of  dissipation  in  their 
absence,  and  the  slave  merchant  is  on  the  point  of  selling  Pamphila 
when  the  two  old  men  return.  Geta,  the  slave,  and  Phormio 
undertake  between  them  to  get  the  money  from  Demipho  and 
Chremes.  They  know  that  the  old  men  are  most  anxious  to  re- 
pudiate Phanium ;  so  Phormio  offers,  for  a  dowry  of  thirty  minas, 
to  take  her  off  their  hands.  After  a  good  deal  of  haggling  the 
bargain  is  made ;  Phormio,  who  has  no  intention  of  marrying 
Phanium,  runs  off  with  the  money,  by  means  of  which  Pamphila 
is  bought,  and  Phasdria  made  happy. 

This  brings  us  to  the  last  scene  of  Act  iv.,  in  which  the 
nurse  of  Phanium  meets  and  recognizes  Chremes,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  the  true  parentage  of  Antipho's  wife  is  made.    It  is,  of 
course,  now  clear  that  all  will  end  happily,  and  the  last  act  is  de- 
voted mainly  to  a  display  of  the  cleverness  of  Phormio,  which  has 
no  vital  connexion  with  the  plot,  and  to  the  forgiveness  of 
Chremes  by  his  wife,  and  of  Phasdria  by  his  father.     The  old 
men,  being  no  longer  anxious  to  get  rid  of  Phanium,  set  to  work 
to  recover  the  money  which  they  have  given  to  Phormio  as  her 
dower.    Phormio,  who  has  learned  the  whole  truth,  refuses  to 
repay  it ;  asserts  his  willingness  to  receive  the  bride ;  and,  on 
hearing  that  they  have  decided  to  let  Antipho  keep  his  wife,  he 
asks,  not  unreasonably,  why  he  should  suffer  through  their  fickle- 
ness.   They  threaten  him  with  the  law,  upon  which  he  begins 
to  tell  them,  without  mentioning  any  names,  the  tale  of  the 
infidelity  of  Chremes  to  his  wife.     Chremes   is  alarmed  at 
finding  his   story  known,  and  wishes  to  let  Phormio  keep 
his  thirty  minse  ;   but  Demipho,  enraged  by  the  loss  of  the 
money,  and    even    more   by  Phormio's  insolence,  persuades 
Chremes  to  defy  Phormio,  and  make  full  confession  to  his 
wile.     Phormio  sees  that  his  only  chance  is  to  get  the  first 
word  ;  so,  in  spite  of  the  old  men,  who  struggle  to  prevent  him,  he 
calls  Nausistrata  from  the  house,  and  tells  her  the  whole  truth, 
taking  advantage  of  her  rage  and  of  the  terror  of  Chremes  to  secure 
pardon  for  Phasdria,  and  an  invitation  to  dinner  for  himself.  This 
scene  is  perhaps  the  most  amusing  in  the  play.    It  is  full  of  de- 
lightful writing,  and  almost  makes  the  audience  forget  that  the 
real  action  of  the  play  is  over  before  the  fifth  act  begins.  After 
the  revelation,  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  act,  of  Phanium's  parent- 
age, the  interest  is  in  serious  danger  of  falling  off.    It  is  true  that 
neither  Demipho  nor  Antipho  himself  as  yet  knows  how  matters 
stand  ;  but  the  audience  do,  and  the  action  of  the  play  is  checked 
while  the  news  is  commuuicated  to  the  two  persons  chiefly  con- 
cerned in  knowing  it.    The  interest  revives,  however,  under  the 
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influence  of  Phormio's  clever  trickery,  and  of  the  fresh  life  im- 
ported into  the  piece  by  the  appearance  of  Nausistrata. 

The  secondary  plot,  arising  out  of  the  love  of  Phaedria  for 
the  slave  girl,  is  uninteresting.  It  illustrates  admirably  Diderot's 
criticism  of  double  plots  in  general,  which  occurs  in  his  essay 
De  la  poesie  dramatique.  The  passage  runs  as  follows  : — 
"  Celui  qui  s'engage  a,  mener  deux  intrigues  a  la  ibis  s'impose 
la  ne'cessite'  de  les  denouer  dans  un  meme  instant.  Si  la  prin- 
cipale  s'acheve  la  premiere,  celle  qui  reste  ne  se  supporte  plus ; 
si  c'est  au  contraire  l'intrigue  episodique  qui  abandonne  la  princi- 
pale,  autre  inconvenient:  des  personnages  ou  disparaissent  tout  a 
coup,  ou  se  remontrent  sans  raison  ;  et  l'ouvrage  se  mutile,  ou  se 
refroidit."  In  the  present  case  the  condition  mentioned  by  Diderot 
is  not  satisfied.  The  "  intrigue  principale  "  is  practically  concluded 
before  the  other,  and  is  only  prolonged  by  an  artifice  which  is 
somewhat  too  apparent.  The  Andria,  on  the  other  hand,  affords 
a  good  example  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  condition.  The  satisfactory 
conclusion  of  the  principal  plot  is  the  immediate  cause  of  a  happy 
ending  to  the  other.  Another  feature  in  the  play  which  is  not 
quite  satisfactory  is  the  treatment  of  the  part  of  Phormio.  Terence 
tells  us,  in  those  lines  of  the  Prologue  which  we  have  already 
quoted,  that  Phormio  is  intended  to  be  the  principal  character ; 
and,  when  the  plot  is  told  in  the  form  of  a  narrative,  he  un- 
doubtedly occupies  the  most  prominent  place.  But,  when  the  play 
comes  to  be  acted,  Phormio  takes,  at  best,  the  second  place.  We 
hear  too  much  and  see  too  little  of  him.  Geta,  the  slave,  re- 
peatedly fills  the  place  on  the  stage  which  he  should  occupy.  It 
is  Geta  who  relates — nominally  to  a  fellow-slave,  but  really  to  the 
audience — the  story  of  the  marriage ;  Geta  who  tries  to  inspire 
Antipho  with  courage  to  face  his  father  ;  Geta  who  undertakes  to 
get  the  money  for  the  purchase  of  Pamphila;  and,  above  all,  Geta 
who  actually  extracts  the  thirty  minaa  from  the  reluctant  old 
men.  Moliere,  whose  amusing  comedy,  or  rather  farce,  Les 
fourberies  de  Scapin,  is  a  close  imitation  of  the  Phormio,  saw  this 
defect,  and  remedied  it  by  assigning  to  Scapin  all  that  is  most 
telling  in  the  parts  of  Phormio  and  Geta.  Scapin  is  always  en 
evidence;  there  is  no  need  for  any  one  else  to  describe  his  tricks  ; 
he  plays  them  in  the  face  of  the  audience.  Perhaps  Terence  was 
led  astray  by  the  consciousness  of  his  marvellous  power  of  telling 
a  story.  He  is,  to  quote  Diderot  once  more,  "  unique,  surtout, 
dans  le  r<5cit."  It  may  be,  too,  that  he  was  hampered  by  stage 
tradition,  which  required  that  prominence  should  be  given  to  the 
part  of  the  slave. 

In  spite  of  the  unfortunate  accident  to  which  we  have  already 
referred,  the  acting  of  the  play  was,  on  the  whole,  very  good. 
Mr.  Trevor's  Geta  was  an  excellent  performance,  and  his  merit 
was  the  greater  as  he  had  only  a  short  time  in  which  to  prepare 
himself.  He  was  especially  happy  in  the  fourth  act,  where  Geta 
persuades  the  old  men  to  part  with  the  thirty  minae  which 
Phaedria  needs ;  and  again  in  the  fifth  act,  where  he  describes  to 
Antipho  and  Phormio  how  he  listened  at  the  door  and  overheard 
the  conversation  between  Chrenies  and  Phanium.  The  passage 
was  perhaps  a  little  overacted  on  the  last  night ;  but  this  is  a  fault 
to  which  amateurs  are  very  prone  when  a  performance  is  repeated 
several  times.  The  part  of  Phormio  was  well  played  by  Mr. 
Scoones.  The  scene  in  the  second  act  between  Phormio  and 
Demipho,  which  begins  so  politely  and  ends  in  mutual  defi- 
ance, was  admirably  played  by  both  actors.  So,  too,  was  the 
final  scene  of  the  fifth  act,  in  which  Phormio  makes  himself 
master  of  the  situation  by  bringing  down  Nausistrata  to  hear 
the  story  of  her  husband's  infidelity.  The  counterfeited  sur- 
prise with  which  Phormio  exclaims,  "  Tune  is  eras  ?  "  when 
Ohremes  entreats  him  not  to  repeat  to  Nausistrata  the  tale  of 
the  unfaithful  husband,  was  admirably  given.  But,  of  all  the 
actors,  the  one  who  gave  the  most  thoroughly  adequate  ren- 
dering of  his  part  was,  we  think;  Mr.  Bethune,  who  played 
Demipho.  The  part  of  the  miserly  and  ill-conditioned  old  man 
does  not  offer  nearly  so  many  chances  to  the  actor  as  those  of  the 
slave  and  the  parasite.  He  has  no  opportunity  of  gaining  the 
sympathies  of  the  audience,  who  laugh  at  him  and  not  with  him  ; 
but,  in  spite  of  these  difficulties,  Mr.  Bethune's  acting  was 
thoroughly  satisfactory.  He  expressed  Demipho's  resentment  at 
his  son's  conduct,  and  his  anger  at  the  insolence  of  Phormio, 
forcibly,  but  without  exaggeration  ;  and  he  alone  of  all  the  per- 
formers was  as  good  in  repose  as  in  action.  This  is  an  excellence 
to  which  young  actors  seldom  attain.  Of  the  minor  characters, 
the  Dorio  of  Mr.  Rogers  was  most  conspicuous.  His  make-up  and 
acting  represented  the  vulgar  brutality  of  the  slave-dealer  to  the 
life.  Nor  should  we  omit  to  mention  Mr.  Symns,  who,  as 
Nausistrata,  contributed  largely  to  the  effect  of  the  last  scene  of 
the  play,  beside  doing  good  service  in  the  Epilogue. 

It  seems  a  pity  that  nothing  more  novel  than  the  threadbare 
subject  of  aestheticisrn  could  be  found  to  furnish  forth  the 
Epilogue.  However,  there  is  a  certain  quaintness  in  the  Latin 
renderings  of  well-known  catchwords  which  is  not  unpleasing; 
and  perhaps  it  is  necessary,  seeing  that  the  dialogue  is  carried  on  in 
a  tongue  unknown  to  many,  and  unfamiliar  to  most,  of  the  audience, 
that  the  topics  should  be  easily  understood.  The  ideas  which 
occur  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  Epilogue  are  mainly  borrowed 
from  well-known  sources.  Chremes  and  Geta,  in  correct 
"aesthetic"  costume,  pose  themselves  in  imitation  of  the  three 
officers  in  Patience,  and  give  utterance  to  various  sentiments  suited 
to  their  dress  and  appearance.  Geta  displays  a  bust  which  he 
himself  has  executed,  though  a  "  pallida  saepe  resurgens  umbra  " 
has  improved  it  during  the  night.    Phormio,  a  Guardsman  who 


has  just  returned  from  Egypt,  now  enters.  He  proudly  announces 
himself 

Non  jam  sum  parasitus  edax,  sed  splendidus  heros, 
Quem  reducein  ex  acie  multa  puella  fovet ; 

and,  by  his  strident  whistle  and  the  "color  primarius"  of  his 
uniform,  gives  a  terrible  shock  to  the  sensitive  nerves  of  Chremes, 
who  is  still  more  horrified  when  Demipho,  a  fox-hunting  squire, 
enters  demanding  beer.  After  a  short  dialogue,  in  which  Demipho 
vigorously  denounces  aesthetic  principles,  Nausistrata  appears, 
accompanied  by  three  lawyers,  to  recover  her  roving  husband  from 
the  twenty  love-sick  maidens  who  adore  him.  Chremes,  terrified 
at  her  approach,  hides  himself;  but  is  discovered,  and  violently 
assailed  by  his  wife,  who  addresses  him  as  "  caeruleo-barbate  senex," 
and  asks  the  lawyers  to  advise  her  what  to  do  in  the  matter. 
Their  advice  is  contradictory;  so  Nausistrata  summons  a  policeman, 
and  Chremes  is  handcuffed,  though  it  is  not  quite  clear  what  he 
has  done  worthy  of  such  treatment.  However,  the  proceeding 
gives  Phormio  an  opportunity  of  referring  to  the  cloture,  and 
Demipho  then  announces  the  closure  of  the  performance. 


THE  JONES  COLLECTION. 

WE  have  heard  much  of  late  years  about  the  value  of  old 
French  furniture,  and  the  bequest  of  a  houseful  of  it  seems 
to  have  almost  turned  some  people's  heads.  The  Jones  Collection, 
now  at  South  Kensington,  consists  of  the  contents  of  a  house  in 
Piccadilly  long  occupied  by  a  retired  tailor  of  taste,  who,  during 
a  long  life,  had  amused  himself  by  accumulating  boule  and  mar- 
queterie,  Sevres  and  ormolu,  until  his  house  must  have  been  a 
domestic  museum.  He  died  in  the  first  month  and  week  of  the 
present  waning  year,  and  his  executors  paid  duty  on  property 
valued  at  400,000/.  For  how  large  a  sum  the  bric-a-brac  counted 
in  this  total  we  are  not  informed,  but  it  cannot  have  been  much 
less  than  half.  "The  collection,"  says  a  Handbook  issued  by 
the  Science  and  Art  Department,  "  has  been  valued  by  good 
judges  at  250,000/.  Some  opinion,''  it  adds,  "as  to  the  general 
excellence  of  the  various  objects  which  it  includes  may  be 
formed  by  comparing  it  with  the  Hamilton  Palace  Collec- 
tion recently  sold  at  Christie's."  This  sentence  is  the  text  or 
theme  for  the  whole  discourse  contained  in  the  official  Hand- 
book, and  a  more  mistaken  one  it  is  impossible  to  conceive. 
A  Gray  Friar  who  heard  a  Protestant  sermon  at  St.  Paul's  in 
1 549  exclaims  in  his  diary,  "  What  an  ironyos  oppynyone  is  this 
unto  the  leye  pepulle !  "  When  we  find  the  authorities  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  telling  the  "  leye  pepulle "  that 
come  to  see  Mr.  Jones's  bequest  that  it  is  to  be  compared 
with  the  Hamilton  Palace  Collection,  we  can  only  echo  the 
words,  "  What  an  ironyos  oppynyone  is  this ! "  The  Hamilton 
Collection  consisted  of  heirlooms,  each  object  of  which  had 
its  pedigree,  long  or  short,  and  had,  however  commonplace 
it  may  have  been,  formed  part  of  the  possessions  of  a  family 
renowned  for  many  years  as  noble,  wealthy,  and  tasteful.  There 
was  no  better  judge  of  furniture  or  decoration  than  the  last  Duke 
but  one,  no  better  judge  of  illuminated  manuscripts  than  the  late 
Duke.  Mr.  John  Jones  retired  from  the  active  prosecution  of  his 
trade  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  and  began  to  collect.  His  col- 
lection is  really  very  fine.  There  are  two  or  three  objects  in  it  well 
worthy  of  comparison  with  some  of  the  second-rate  things  in  the 
Hamilton  Collection,  and  one  object  worthy  of  comparison  with 
some  of  the  best  things,  but  there  the  parallel  ends.  There  are  no 
pictures  by  Rubens,  Diirer,  Velasquez,  Vandyke,  or  Titian ;  no 
ancient,  and  very  few  modern,  ivories ;  hardly  any  Limoges,  and 
few  other  enamels.  In  short,  it  is  impossible  to  pursue  the  com- 
parison for  a  moment.  The  best  thing  in  the  Jones  Collection  is  a 
boule  wardrobe.  There  were  four  objects  equally  good,  if  not 
better,  in  the  Hamilton  Sale.  There  are  some  relics  of  Marie 
Antoinette's  furniture,  all,  except  one  piece,  unauthenticated  ; 
whereas  a  room  might  have  been  well  furnished  with  the  perfectly 
trustworthy  tables,  chairs,  cabinets,  and  other  articles  of  the  kind 
which  came  from  Hamilton,  and  which  were  known  to  have 
adorned  the  French  palaces  in  the  reign  of  the  unfortunate 
Louis  XVI.  We  have  no  wish  to  disparage  the  Jones  Collection. 
It  is  a  magnificent  addition  to  the  national  wealth  in  objects  of 
art.  But  if  the  authorities  are  so  ill  advised  as  to  institute  a  com- 
parison and  to  set  money  value  forward  prominently  in  their 
handbook,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  critic,  so  far  as  his  knowledge 
extends,  to  warn  the  public  against  an  "  ironyos "  method  of 
dictating  its  opinions. 

Having  premised  so  much,  and  being  determined  not  to  insti- 
tute any  invidious  comparisons,  we  may  proceed  to  enjoy  very 
much  the  munificent  legacy  of  Mr.  Jones.  The  first  gallery  is 
filled  with  furniture,  with  a  few  pieces  of  porcelain  to  set  it  off, 
and  a  picture  or  two.  A  second  and  parallel  gallery  is  filled  with 
various  examples  of  ceramic  ware,  some  of  them  very  tine,  with 
some  cases  of  miniatures,  and  with  a  number  of  pictures  of  very 
varying  degrees  of  merit.  They  are  all  of  moderate  size,  and  as 
they  were  hung  in  Mr.  Jones's  house  served  to  set  off  particular 
pieces  of  furniture.  Here,  hung  together,  the  effect  is  not  very 
startling,  as  the  largest  and  most  prominent  pictures  are  by  no 
means  the  best.  But  a  little  Copley  Fielding — a  coast  scene,  with 
a  sunset — will  be  considered  by  most  people  a  gem  of  art,  and 
worth  going  far  to  see;  as  will  also  a  small  Linnell  of  cattle 
going  home  in  the  evening  light,  which  literally  glows  on  the 
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canvas.  A  very  inferior  Linnell  hangs  close  to  it ;  and  there  are 
three  Wehsters,  none  of  them  up  to  his  later  mark.  There  is  a 
fine  Stanfield ;  some  exceedingly  vulgar  Friths,  illustrating  but 
too  well  the  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme  ;  and  two  very  uninte- 
resting Landseers — one  representing  a  dog  of  Lady  Blessington's, 
and  the  other  a  group  of  a  stone-breaker  and  his  daugh- 
ter. There  are  three  little  Turners,  which  will  be  highly 
appreciated  by  a  limited  circle,  as  they  are  examples  of 
the  artist's  worst  mannerisms,  and  contain  some  of  his  most 
grotesque  groups.  There  is  a  so-called  Gainsborough  of  horses  at 
a  water  trough,  which,  if  it  is  genuine,  shows  only  to  what  depths 
even  a  great  artist  may  descend  ;  and  one  or  two  small  works  by 
the  late  E.  M.  Ward,  R.A.  Mulready's  "  Convalescent  from 
Waterloo"  may  be  studied  with  advantage  in  the  near  neighbour- 
hood of  so  many  of  his  best  works.  Among  the  older  pictures  are 
two  apparently  from  a  set  of  the  Life  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  by 
Platser,  one  of  them,  the  dance  of  Salome,  being  rather  whimsi- 
cally labelled  "  Solomon's  Feast.*'  There  is  a  beautiful  portrait  of 
Mme.  de  Pompadour  in  a  grey  dress,  said  to  be  by  Boucher,  and  a 
picture  by  Greuze  described  as  "  The  Artist's  Mother,"  which  will 
charm  every  one  who  sees  it.  A  Watteau  of  two  lovers  by  a 
fountain  is  somewhat  awkwardly  composed  ;  the  Handbook  says 
of  it,  "  There  is  a  signature  '  Watteau,  D.  1721,'"  but  it  is  cer-" 
tainly  not  in  Watteau's  writing,  and  the  "  D.  1721  "refers  of  course 
to  the  date  of  the  artist's  death.  There  are  some  curious  and  pretty 
little  pictures  by  a  rare  but  not  very  great  artist,  Jacob  Cats ;  a 
Lancret,  which  is  very  inferior  to  the  examples  in  the  National 
Gallery;  an  admirable  little  CrivelU  in  splendid  preservation,  and 
many  other  works  of  minor  interest. 

The  miniatures  include  a  head  of  Henry  YIIL,  hardly  worthy 
of  Holbein,  yet  possibly  his ;  a  remarkable  Edward  YL,  of  the 
same  school ;  the  inevitable  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  neither  better 
nor  worse  nor  more  authentic  than  any  of  the  hundreds  of  simi- 
larly described  heads  in  public  and  private  collections.  Large 
miniatures — Charles  H.  and  James  II.  on  vellum — are  interesting 
but  faded  ;  and  there  are  some  Isaac  Olivers  and  some  Coopers 
which  it  is  impossible  to  regard  without  pride,  as  showing  that  art 
was  not  extinct  in  England  even  under  the  Commonwealth.  The 
Petitots  and  other  French  portraits  are  many,  and  represent  the 
beautiful  La  Valliere,  Mile,  de  Blois,  Olympia  Mancini,  Richelieu, 
Mazarin,  Moliere,  Mme.  de  Sevigne,  Mme.  de  Montespan,  Anne 
of  Austria,  Christina  of  Sweden,  and  many  other  personages,  more 
or  less  reputable,  of  the  Court  of  France  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. There  are  some  tine  ivories  in  the  style  of  Fiammingo,  and 
among  the  greatest  treasures  a  cup  of  Limoges  enamel,  by  one  of 
the  rarest  artists  of  the  Limousin  school,  Jean  Courtois,  "dit 
Vigier.''  Hitherto  it  has  been  supposed  that  two  plaques  and  three 
cups,  rive  articles  in  all,  were  the  only  works  known  with  the  artist's 
signature.  This  makes  a  sixth,  and  is  a  very  fine  and  satisfactory 
example.  The  scenes  represented  on  it  are  illustrative  of  the  Exodus, 
and  are  in  the  usual  style  of  grisaille  which  Courtois  and  his  family 
ailected.  This  enamel  and  others  and  some  bronzes,  with  a  suite 
of  furniture  in  ebony  and  some  chairs  of  a  curious  character  in 
ivory,  are  all  in  a  third  gallery,  which  opens  out  of  the  two  first 
mentioned  and  completes  the  exhibition  of  Mr.  Jones's  bequest. 
In  the  same  room  is  the  great  armoire,  or  press,  of  boule-work, 
referred  to  above.  It  will  probably,  as  the  Handbook  suggests,  be 
regarded  as  the  most  important  piece  of  furniture  in  the  whole 
collection.  The  style  is  more  severe  than  is  usually  seen  in 
Boule's  work,  though  we  cannot  agree  with  the  assumption  that  "it 
is  undeniably  far  better  in  character  and  more  true  to  right  prin- 
ciples of  ornamentation  than  any,  even  the  very  best,  which  was 
sold  in  the  collection  of  the  Luke  of  Hamilton."  This  is 
going  very  far.  There  is  really  very  little  to  choose  between 
them  on  the  score  of  good  taste,  but  the  Jones  armoire  has 
a  somewhat  peculiar  appearance,  owing  to  the  inlay  of  lapis 
lazuli  which  marks — we  cannot  say  adorns — the  doors.  Mr.  Jones 
purchased  it  "  many  years  ago  from  a  house  in  Carlton  Terrace, 
for  a  moderate  sum,"  says  the  Handbook;  and  adds  that  it  "is  now 
valued  at  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  doubts  have  been  expressed 
whether  it  could  be  bought — if  it  had  been  offered  for  sale — for 
even  a  sum  so  great  as  that."  Such  an  exaggerated  statement  as 
this — made  without  the  slightest  foundation,  so  far  as  we  can 
ascertain — is  calculated  to  lessen  rather  than  enhance  the  value  of 
the  object.  The  Hamilton  armoires  were  set  off  by  their  com- 
panions of  the  same  class  :  they  had  each  its  pedigree  ;  they  had 
originally  cost  a  large  sum  ;  they  had  been  long  in  the  family  of 
the  Duke ;  and  there  was  not  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the  identity 
of  the  artist  who  designed  and  made  them,  or  as  to  the  patron  for 
whom  he  worked.  Yet  we  are  told  to  believe  that  this  piece, 
single,  "  probably  designed  by  Berain,  and  executed  by  Boule," 
which  Mr.  Jones  bought  for  a  moderate  sum,  and  which  is  in  a 
style  "  broader  and  more  bold  "  than  Boule's  usual  work,  is  to 
be  valued  as  highly.  The  remainder  of  the  notices  of  the 
furniture  are  in  the  same  style.  Every  here  and  there  our  at- 
tention is  called  to  a  table,  not  because  it  is  beautiful,  not 
because  it  is  well  made,  not  because  it  has  the  maker's  name 
on  it,  but  because  it  is  worth  a  thousand  pounds.  It  is  un- 
pleasant work  wading  through  paragraph  after  paragraph  of 
this  kind,  and  we  need  not  disgust  our  readers  with  any  more 
of  it.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  most  costly  pieces 
are  those  inlaid  with  china  plaques,  which,  to  any  one  who  is 
blessed  with  an  eye  for  harmony  of  colour,  are  inexpressibly  dis- 
tressing, but  that  the  most  beautiful  are  those  made  of  inlaid  wood 
of  delicately  contrasted  tints,  and  those  of  dark  mahogany  or  rose- 
wood, mounted  with  the  exquisite  ormolu  of  Gouthiere.    It  is 


impossible  to  describe  the  exquisite  finish  of  some  of  this  metal- 
work.  Mr.  Jones  seems  to  have  had  a  great  liking  for  it,  and 
collected  even  Chinese  jars  that  had  mountings  of  ormolu.  The 
name  of  Riesener  occurs  on  several  objects,  and  it  need  not  be 
said  that  his  work  is  always  characterized  by  good  taste.  The 
ugliest  objects  are  those  rightly  or  wrongly  attributed  to  the 
collection  of  Marie  Antoinette. 


THE  FRENCH  BUDGET  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS. 

THE  French  Budget  of  Public  Works  for  the  new  year,  which 
has  given  rise  to  so  much  discussion  during  the  past  twelve 
months,  and  has  spread  abroad  the  notion  that  the  finances  of 
France  are  in  a  worse  state  than  they  really  are,  has  at  last  been 
passed  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies ;  and,  as  it  has  undergone 
revision  twice,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  see  how  it  now  stands. 
When  that  Budget  was  originally  presented  by  M.  Allain-Targe, 
Minister  of  the  Finances  in  M.  Gainbetta's  Cabinet,  it  very  nearly 
amounted  to  25  millions  sterling.  But  M.  Leon  Say,  who  shortly 
afterwards  succeeded  to  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  reduced  the 
amount  to  be  found  within  the  year  by  the  State  to  but  little  over 
10  millions  sterling.  He  effected  this  great  reduction  by  trans- 
ferring part  of  the  charge  to  the  ordinary  Budget,  by  inducing 
the  great  Railway  Companies  to  undertake  the  construction  of 
some  of  the  lines  previously  intended  to  be  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  by  arranging  with  the  Companies  to  repay  to  the  State 
sums  due,  but  which  could  not  be  exacted  for  the  present.  Before 
the  Budget  was  voted,  a  third  Minister  of  Finance  acceded  to 
office,  M.  Tirard,  and  he  made  a  further  change  by  refusing  to 
carry  out  the  convention  with  the  Orleans  Railway  Company,  the 
only  one  definitely  concluded  by  M.  Loon  Say,  which  was  to  serve 
as  a  model  for  the  proposed  conventions  with  the  other  Com- 
panies. In  all  other  respects  M.  Tirard  maintained  the  Budget 
of  his  immediate  predecessor,  and,  as  the  rejection  of  the  convention 
with  the  Orleans  Railway  Company  caused  a  deficit,  he  resorted  to 
several  devices  to  provide  the  necessary  funds.  The  principal  of 
these  it  is  needless  to  enumerate,  as  they  touch  no  principle  ;  but 
one  is  of  importance — it  was  an  increase  in  the  floating  debt. 
The  new  proposals  were  referred  to  t  he  Budget  Committee,  as  those 
that  preceded  them  had  been  before ;  and  after  various  interviews 
between  the  Committee  and  the  Ministers  of  Finance  and  Public 
Works,  they  were  all  recommended  by  the  Committee,  and  have 
been  voted  by  the  Chamber.  The  total  expenditure,  ordinary  and 
extraordinary,  amounts  in  round  numbers  to  127  millions  sterling, 
and  the  receipts  to  somewhat  less  than  123  millions  sterling;  con- 
sequently, there  is  a  deficit  of  over  4  millions  sterling,  which  it  is 
hoped  will  be  covered  by  means  of  savings  effected  in  the  various 
votes,  which  always  recur,  and  amount  to  large  sums. 

When  M.  Leon  Say  presented  his  Budget  last  spring,  he  found 
that  the  floating  debt  was  increasing  at  an  alarmingly  rapid  rate, 
and  that  if  the  arrangements  then  contemplated  were  all  carried 
out,  that  debt  would  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  amount 
to  the  enormous  sum  of  1 20  millions  sterling.  He  very  rightly 
judged  that  it  would  then  become  unmanageable,  and  that  some 
measures  must  be  adopted  to  reduce  it.  The  true  function  of 
a  floating  debt — which,  we  need  not  say,  means  a  debt  running 
for  a  very  short  period — is  to  enable  a  Government  to  meet 
expenses  in  anticipation  of  revenue,  or  to  meet  sudden  and  unfore- 
seen expenditure  which  there  are  good  grounds  for  believing  the 
excess  of  revenue  over  expenditure  will  by  and  by  enable  it  to 
cover.  Occasionally,  too,  Governments  have  recourse  to  the 
floating  debt  to  enable  them  to  defray  expenses  which,  though 
exceptional,  are  not  merely  temporary  in  duration,  but  which  are 
such  that  in  a  comparatively  short  time  their  surplus  revenue  will 
enable  them  to  pay  off.  Lastly,  Governments  sometimes  im- 
properly increase  the  floating  debt  in  order  to  meet  expenditure 
which  cannot  be  properly  called  either  exceptional  or  temporaiy. 
Thus  Sir  S.  Northcote,  during  our  disagreements  with  Russia, 
did  not  increase  the  revenue  to  meet  the  augmented  expenditure, 
but  had  recourse  to  the  floating  debt.  But  the  most  glaring 
instance  of  abuse  of  the  facilities  afforded  by  a  floating  debt 
is  now  furnished  by  France.  The  French  Government  ever  since 
the  war  has  been  engaged  in  great  works  which  it  is  pleased  to 
style  extraordinary,  but  which  really  deserve  the  title  only  because 
they  are  of  enormous  magnitude  ;  they  are  not  extraordinary  in 
the  sense  of  being  exceptional  andteruporary.  They  have  beencarried 
on,  as  we  have  said,  ever  since  the  close  of  the  war,  and  they  will  con- 
tinue for  perhaps  a  dozen  years  to  come.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  been 
reorganizing  its  arrny,  reconstructing  its  fortresses,  and  reconsti- 
tuting its  materiel  of  war.  In  the  second  place,  it  has  been  making 
railways  all  over  France,  and  will  continue  to  make  them  for 
several  years  yet.  It  is  also  engaged  in  the  construction  of 
harbours,  canals,  and  similar  works.  And  it  has  further  under- 
taken the  building  of  school-houses,  residences  for  teachers,  and 
the  like.  Since  the  close  of  the  war  the  expenditure  on  account  of 
the  extraordinary  military  Budget  has  amounted  in  round  figures 
to  80  millions  sterling.  And,  according  to  documents  laid  before 
the  Budget  Committee  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  the  rail- 
ways, harbours,  canals,  and  other  great  public  works  comprised  in  the 
De  Freycinet  scheme  will  cost  7  milliards  of  francs,  or  280 
millions  sterling ;  while  about  60  millions  sterling  have  already 
been  expended  upon  them,  making  the  total  laid  out  and  contem- 
plated 340  millions  sterling.  Moreover,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
educational  expenditure  will  amount  to  2  milliards  of  francs  more. 
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The  total  expenditure  for  war,  public  works,  and  education  will 
thus  amount  to  about  500  millions  sterling'.  The  discussions  on 
the  Budget  have  shown  that  these  estimates  are  by  no  means 
accepted  as  accurate  by  many  parties  in  France.  In  nearly 
every  case  the  opposing-  estimates  make  the  expenditure  very 
much  larger.  The  Ministers,  however,  contend  that  in  all  these 
higher  estimates  allowance  is  not  made  for  the  contributions  of 
the  great  Eailway  Companies.  However  that  may  be,  let  us  add 
another  100  millions  to  cover  any  deficiency  of  estimate,  and  the 
total  expenditure  upon  public  works  of  all  kinds,  and  upon  the 
army,  as  now  contemplated,  will  amount  to  600  millions  sterling. 
The  existing  debt  of  France,  including  the  larger  part  of  the  past 
war  and  public  works  outlay,  is  about  1,000  millions  sterling;  and, 
adding  to  it  the  contemplated  expenditure,  we  get  a  grand  total  of 
about  1,500  millions  sterling.  This,  no  doubt,  is  an  enormous  debt 
for  a  country  like  France,  which  practically  has  not  a  much  larger 
population  than  the  United  Kingdom,  and  confessedly  has  less 
wealth.  But  it  is  to  be  borne  in  niiud  that  against  almost  the 
whole  of  the  new  expenditure  there  are  assets  to  be  set.  The 
340  millions  sterling  that  have  been,  or  will  be,  expended  upon 
the  new  railways,  harbours,  and  canals,  will  endow  France  with 
means  of  communication  which  cannot  fail  greatly  to  develop  its 
material  resources.  The  cost  of  the  public  works  may  probably 
be  much  larger  than  it  ought  to  be,  and  the  management  by  the 
State  may  be  wasteful  and  injudicious  ;  but  it  is  beyond  dispute 
that  the  railways,  when  constructed,  will  increase  the  wealth  of 
the  country  ;  will  bring  the  poorer,  more  distant,  and  out-of-the- 
way  regions  into  direct  communication  with  the  great  centres  of 
industry  ;  will,  therefore,  open  up  new  markets  to  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  will  enable  the  densely  populated  parts  to  be  more 
cheaply  supplied.  Whether,  therefore,  the  railways  pay  in  a  com- 
mercial sense  or  not,  they  will  add  largely  to  the  producing  power 
of  the  country,  and  consequently  to  its  wealth.  The  expenditure,  in 
fact,  is  precisely  similar  to  the  expenditure  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment upon  railways  and  canals,  or  to  the  expenditure  of  a  great 
landowner  in  the  improvement  of  his  estates.  It  is  further  to  be 
recollected  that  the  old  railways  will  about  the  middle  of  next 
century  become  the  property  of  the  State,  and  their  present  value 
is  estimated  at  about  400  millions  sterling. 

We  have  said  that  M.  Leon  Say  found  on  entering  office  that 
the  floating  debt  would  in  a  short  time  amount  to  the  enormous  < 
3um  of  120  millions  sterling,  and  that  he  decided  that  it  ought  to 
be  at  once  reduced.  So  enormous  a  floating  debt  draws  heavily  ! 
upon  the  resources  of  the  short-loan  market.  The  short-dated 
paper  of  a  Government  is  naturally  in  great  request  amongst 
bankers  and  other  capitalists,  because  the  credit  of  a  great 
Government  is  necessarily  higher  than  that  of  any  individual  or 
private  trading  Company ;  and,  when  the  paper  falls  due  in  a 
short  time,  the  banker  has  a  security  which  is  safe  and  readily 
negotiable.  Therefore,  when  an  immense  floating  debt  exists, 
the  capital  in  the  short-loan  market  is  so  largely  invested 
in  it  that  the  supply  available  for  trade  is  drawn  upon, 
and  rates  are  unduly  raised  against  the  business  community. 
At  the  same  time,  the  demand  of  the  business  community  for 
accommodation  raises  rates  against  the  Government;  and  thus, 
while  the  Government  incommodes  trade,  it  also  injures  its 
own  credit,  compels  itself  to  pay  more  for  the  accommodation  it 
requires  than  it  ought  to  pay  considering  the  goodness  of  its 
credit.  This  is  the  smallest  part  of  the  inconvenience  it  suffers. 
When  a  great  loan  of  a  permanent  character  is  issued  by  a 
Government  of  high  standing  like  that  of  France,  it  is  in  the 
first  place  taken  by  great  capitalists,  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
employing  their  capital  in  the  short-loan  market,  and  have  no 
intention  permanently  to  invest  much  of  it  in  the  loan.  They 
know  that  the  bond-Jide  investors  have  not  ready  by  them  sums 
sufficient  to  take  up  the  whole  of  the  loan,  and  they  therefore 
apply  for  it  when  it  comes  out,  hoping  that  by  and  by  the  investing 
public  will  buy  it  from  them  at  a  higher  price.  In  the  meantime 
they  have  a  good  security,  and  in  the  long  run  they  expect  to  gain  1 
in  price.  But  when  so  enormous  a  floating  debt  as  120  millions  I 
sterling  exists,  the  capital  available  in  the  short-loan  market  is  so 
largely  invested  in  it  that,  should  the  Government  be  obliged  to 
bring  out  a  great  permanent  loan,  it  finds  the  capitalists  some- 
what in  the  position  of  the  investing  public — that  is  to  say,  with 
insufficient  resources  to  take  up  readily  the  whole  of  the  loan. 
The  result  is  that  the  Government  is  compelled  to  place  its  loan 
at  an  unduly  low  price,  and  therefore  it  doubly  injures  its  own 
credit.  The  case  would  be  serious  enough  if  only  it  increased 
the  burden  upon  the  taxpayers  ;  but  it  does  more — it  creates  the 
opinion  abroad  that  its  own  credit  has  fallen,  and  it  therefore 
weakens  its  prestige  in  the  world.  At  the  present  time  the  in- 
fluence of  France  is  largely  due  to  the  feeling  that  its  credit  stands 
high  and  its  wealth  is  inexhaustible.  But  the  policy  pursued  in 
creating  this  enormous  floating  debt  is  calculated  to  weaken 
this  impression,  and  therefore  to  diminish  the  influence  of  France 
abroad.  It  was  wise  policy,  then,  on  the  part  of  M.  L6on  Say 
to  decide  upon  diminishing  this  enormous  floating  debt.  But 
the  question  was  how  to  do  it.  Since  the  De  Freycinet  scheme 
was  adopted  it  has  been  decided  to  issue  the  new  loans  made 
necessary  only  in  the  form  of  Terminable  Annuities ;  but  Termin- 
able Annuities,  as  we  in  this  country  have  long  ago  found  out, 
are  not  to  the  taste  of  the  investing  public.  A  Terminable  Annuity 
means  that  part  of  the  capital  as  well  as  the  interest  is  paid  to  the 
investor  every  year,  and  the  ordinary  investor  has  neither  the 
necessary  knowledge  nor  the  necessary  self-control  to  distinguish 
how  much  in  each  payment  is  capital,  and  to  reinvest  this  capital — 


in  short,  to  form  a  sinking  fund  for  himself.  He  prefers,  there- 
fore, to  invest  in  a  permanent  security,  when,  if  he  ever  is  paid 
off,  his  capital  will  be  restored  to  him  intact.  Accordingly,  we 
find  that  the  last  issue  of  Redeemable  Rentes  was  not  taken  by  the 
French  public,  and  the  unwillingness  of  investors  to  take  Rentes 
has  been  enormously  increased  since  the  panic  on  the  Bourse 
in  January  last.  M.  Leon  Say,  therefore,  wisely  decided  that  a 
public  loan  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  Luckily  he  had  at  his  dis- 
posal savings  banks'  funds,  which  enabled  him  to  create  Terminable 
Annuities  to  the  amount  of  48  millions  sterling.  He  accordingly 
proposed  to  create  Terminable  Annuities  to  this  amount,  and  to 
cancel  an  equivalent  amount  of  the  floating  debt,  and  this  part  of 
his  proposal  has  been  adopted  by  his  successor  and  approved  by 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  According  to  calculations  laid  before 
the  Budget  Committee,  the  floating  debt  amounted  on  the  31st 
October  to  68  millions  sterling ;  but  it  does  not  appear  very 
clearly  whether  in  these  calculations  is  included  the  48  millions 
sterling  which  it  is  proposed  to  cancel.  If  so,  there  would  re- 
main only  20  millions  sterling  of  debt  actually  incurred,  and  we 
believe  that  this  is  the  fact.  But,  as  we  have  already  said, 
M.  Tirard  is  again  beginning  to  increase  the  floating  debt ;  while 
between  the  1st  of  January  and  the  31st  of  October  the  growth 
of  the  debt  amounted  to  20  millions  sterling.  At  this  rate  it 
vaill  not  be  long  before  it  has  recovered  its  old  magnitude. 


THE  THEATRES. 

/COMRADES,  "  a  new  and  original  Comedy  in  three  acts  by 
^  Brandon  Thomas  and  B.  C.  Stephenson,"  lately  produced  at 
the  Court  Theatre,  is  in  some  ways  a  curious  play,  and  perhaps  not 
lea9t  curious  in  regard  to  the  illustration  which  it  affords  of  the 
present  state  of  the  playwright's  art  in  England,  and  of  how  small 
a  proportion  of  the  success  or  seeming  success  of  a  piece  need  be 
due  to  artistic  writing  and  construction.  Comrades  has  some 
telling  situations  and  some  taking  dialogue,  but  the  situations  are 
telling  without  any  reference  to  what  precedes  or  follows  them, 
and  the  dialogue  is  good  only  in  a  spasmodic  way.  We  have, 
for  instance,  a  pretty  scene  of  love-making  over  a  game  of  chess 
written  with  perception  and  taste,  and  amongst  other  things  a 
clever  and  well-imagined  piece  of  talk  between  a  gallant  soldier 
out  shooting  and  a  tiny  rustic,  orphan  son  of  an  old  soldier,  whose 
one  ambition  is  to  become  a  soldier  himself.  But  these  things, 
and  others  which  approach  or  rival  them  in  merit,  are  found 
in  a  play  which  also  contains  a  terribly  spun-out  representation 
of  the  old,  old  story  of  an  inexpert  person  shooting  a  favourite 
dog.  This  is  worn-out  enough  in  itself,  but  when  it  is  eked  out 
through  a  lengthy  scene  with  efforts  to  conceal  the  dog's  body 
(which  might  have  been  got  out  of  the  way  at  once),  and  with 
constant  attempts  at  funny  talk  and  funny  business,  it  ends  in 
indescribable  dreariness.  Again,  from  not  dissimilar  causes,  the 
capital  scenes  of  the  play  prove  on  examination  to  be  faulty.  The 
whole  piece  turns  upon  an  improbable  imbroglio ;  and  the  initial 
improbability  is  accented  rather  than  diminished  during  the 
course  of  the  three  acts,. 

We  find  ourselves  in  the  first  act  taken  to  the  morning-room 
at  Sir  George  Dexter's  country-house.  There  are  present  in  the 
house  Sir  George  and  Lady  Dexter,  their  son  Arthur,  who  is  in 
the  army ;  Miss  Grant,  his  aunt,  who  is  a  partner  in  a  great  banking 
house;  Lady  Constance  Birklands  ;  Mr.  Penley  Chivers,  a  dabbler 
in  the  fine  arts  and  an  aspirant  for  Miss  Grant's  hand ;  Doctor 
Grumbleton,  an  army  surgeon,  and  an  old  friend  of  Sir  George's  ; 
and  Captain  Darleigh,  a  senior  brother  officer  of  Arthur's,  upon 
whose,  fortunes  and  misfortunes  the  whole  action  depends. 
Darleigh  has  been  brought  up  by  Sir  George  as  the  son  of  a  brother 
officer  who  was  killed  in  the  Indian  Mutiny.  Miss  Grant  has  her 
suspicions  as  to  this  story,  and  persuades  Chivers  to  tell  in 
Darleigh's  presence  the  story  of  a  man  who  suddenly  discovered 
that  he  was  a  natural  son.  Why  the  story  is  told  it  is  not  easy  to 
imagine,  since  it  produces  no  sort  of  effect  on  Darleigh,  who  has 
never  doubted  the  truth  of  the  history  assigned  to  him  by  Sir 
George,  and  seems  in  itself  decidedly  dull.  Later  on,  after  the 
pretty  love  scene  over  the  chess-board,  of  which  mention  has  been 
made,  Chivers,  overcoming  his  natural  timidity  in  obedience  to 
Miss  Grant's  commands,  tells  Darleigh  as  plainly  as  he  can,  or 
dares,  of  the  doubt  which  is  felt  about  his  origin.  Miss  Grant 
has  in  this  a  motive.  Arthur  Dexter  is,  according  to  her  plan,  to 
marry  Lady  Constance,  to  whom  he  is  supposed  to  be  devotedly 
attached  although  they  have  known  each  other  from  childhood, 
and  is  to  take  a  place  in  the  bank  as  soon  as  he  can  be  persuaded 
to  give  up  soldiering.  Chivers's  implicit  obedience  to  her  com- 
mands in  doing  all  that  can  be  done  to  bring  about  a  rupture 
between  Lady  Constance  and  Darleigh  is  the  price  which  he  has  to 
pay  for  something  like  a  promise  that  she  will  marry  him. 
Chivers  acquits  himself  of  his  task  with  awkwardness ;  but 
the  blow  tells,  and  Darleigh  begins  to  have  suspicions  of  his 
own  true  history,  a  history  which  has  been  related  to  the  audience 
previously  in  a  dialogue  dragged  in  by  the  head  and  shoulders 
between  Sir  George  and  Dr.  Grumbleton.  This  dialogue  might, 
with  advantage,  be  more  clearly  marked.  Its  purport  is  that 
Darleigh  is  Sir  George's  son.  His  mother  died  in  giving  him 
birth ;  and  the  boy  was  left  in  the  care  ot  Tom  Stirrup,  Sir 
George's  soldier-servant.  Sir  George  meanwhile  was  driven  into 
a  rich  marriage  to  save  his  father  from  embarrassment.  In  time 
he  and  his  wife  fell  in  love  with  each  other ;  and — this  is  the 
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turning-point  of  the  action — he  never  dared  to  confess  his  pre- 
vious love  affair  and  the  fact  of  his  having  a  son  alive,  least  of  all 
did  he  dare  to  confess  this  when  Arthur  was  born.  Darleigh,  then, 
is,  as  it  seems,  a  nobody,  who  is  living  at  high  game  and  "  blasting 
his  wholesome  brother  "  by  winning  Lady  Constance's  love. 

This  state  of  things  seems,  in  any  case,  a  little  unfair  on  Darleigh. 
When  one  knows,  as  most  readers  of  newspapers  know  by  this 
time,  that  Darleigh  is  really  Sir  George's  legitimate  eldest  son,  it 
becomes  monstrously  ridiculous.  The  motive  is  palpably  absurd. 
If  there  is  a  thing  which  a  man  in  Sir  George's  position  would 
regard,  it  is  the  rights  of  primogeniture.  If  Darleigh  were  really 
illegitimate,  the  situation  would  be  strong  and  not  improbable,  and 
might  be  turned  to  strong  use.  But  that  Sir  George  should  deliberately 
have  brought  up  his  heir  for  all  these  years  as  a  dependent  upon  his 
charitable  friendship,  and  should  have  ousted  him  from  his  proper 
place  merely  because  he  is  afraid  of  hurting  Lady  Dexter's  feelings, 
is  more  than  we  can  away  with.  There  is  yet  another  thing  to 
be  taken  into  account.  In  the  second  act  Tom  Stirrup  reveals  to 
Darleigh  the  secret  of  his  legitimacy,  and  reveals  it  by  accident, 
believing  that  he,  Darleigh,  has  known  it  all  the  time.  Why  P 
And  why  should  this  accidental  revelation  be  made  in  the  second 
act  of  the  play  any  more  than  five  minutes,  or  a  year,  or  five  years, 
before  the  play  begins  ?  A  coup  de  theatre  of  this  kind  may  be 
extremely  striking,  and  may  be  forgiven  readily  enough  if  it  is 
led  up  to  with  any  semblance  of  art  or  plausibility ;  but  when 
neither  art  nor  plausibility  is  present  to  help  it  out,  it  is  crude 
enough.  It  is  not  thus  that  the  effect  is  reached  in  Les  Four- 
chambault,  the  brothers'  quarrel  in  which  is  more  or  less  nearly 
reproduced  in  Comrades;  but  then  the  author  of  Les  Four- 
chambault  had  the  courage  and  the  wit  to  make  one  brother 
legitimate  and  the  other  illegitimate.  It  is  conceivable  enough 
that  a  man  in  Sir  George  Dexter's  position  should  be  rash  enough 
to  keep  an  early  love  alfair  and  the  existence  of  an  illegitimate 
aon  a  secret  from  his  wife,  and  should  even  be  rash  enough  to  bring 
up  the  illegitimate  son  as  a  member  of  his  own  household,  trusting  ! 
that  no  complications  might  arise  to  bring  about  the  revelation  of 
the  secret.  It  is  absolutely  inconceivable  that  he  should  treat  his 
heir  exactly  as  he  might  have  treated  his  illegitimate  son ;  should 
let  every  one  believe  that  he  is  illegitimate ;  should  let  even  the 
heir  himself,  when  he  makes  an  impassioned  appeal  to  his  father, 
believe  that  he  is  illegitimate.  The  thing  is  out  of  all  consonance 
alike  with  common  humanity  and  common  sense.  But  the 
absurdity  does  not  end  here.  Lady  Constance  and  Darleigh  are, 
as  has  been  said,  in  love  with  each  other,  and  in  the  first  act  : 
have  become  engaged.  When  Darleigh  discovers,  as  he  thinks, 
that  has  no  right  to  any  name  but  such  as  he  can  make  for  himself, 
he  resolves  to  free  Lady  Constance  at  once  from  her  engagement, 
and  in  making  this  resolve  he  no  doubt  does  well.  But  he  does  \ 
not  stop  at  persistently  refusing  to  give  her  any  reason  for  the 
engagement  being  broken  oft';  he  takes  advantage  of  an  equivoque, 
which  in  the  circumstances  is  something  worse  than  ludicrous,  to 
let  her  believe  that  he  is  merely  jilting  her.  "  Is  it  because  of 
anv  other  woman  ?  "  she  asks  him  in  desperation,  and  he  answers 
"  Yes." 

Hard  upon  the  heartbroken  parting  between  the  lovers  comes  the 
involuntary  revelation  by  Stirrup  of  Darleigh's  legitimacy,  and  with 
this  the  crowning  absurdity  of  a  play  which  is  certainly  not  with- 
out absurdities  is  reached.  Darleigh  at  once  lets  out  that  the 
intelligence  is  new  to  him,  and  thereupon  Stirrup  despairingly 
implores  him  to  make  no  use  of  it.  "  Don't  let  the  master  think 
I  betrayed  him,"  he  says.  Stirrup,  an  ex-sergeant  of  dragoons, 
has,  it  may  be  here  repeated,  taken  charge  in  his  early  childhood 
of  Captain  Darleigh,  V.C.  The  news  which  Stirrup,  ex-sergeant, 
lets  out  to  Captain  Darleigh,  V.C,  means  to  Darleigh  the  sudden 
reversal  of  all  the  ill  fortune  which  seems  to  have  fallen  upon 
him.  It  means  an  honoured  name  instead  of  the  fame  which 
may  be  won  by  a  bastard  ;  it  means  an  assured  position  in- 
stead of  the  career  of  a  daring  soldier  of  fortune ;  it  means 
instant  happiness  instead  of  blank  despair  in  love ;  it  means — 
and  this  surely  should  have  weight — happiness  to  the  woman 
he  loves  instead  of  life-long  memory  of  disappointment,  life- 
long belief  in  his  own  villanous  perfidy.  And  all  this,  including 
— let  us  repeat  it — the  prospect  of  giving  happiness  to  the 
woman  he  adores  in  place  of  complete  misery,  becomes  as  nothing 
before  a  shaking  of  hands  and  the  utterance  of  the  seemingly 
magic  word  "  Comrades  "  between  Stirrup  and  Captain  Darleigh.  If 
this  situation  is  really  wise  or  plausible,  or  deserves  the  applause 
which  greets  it,  then  let  all  would-be  playwriters  take  heart  of 
grace,  throw  considerations  of  art  or  probability  to  the  winds,  and 
think  merely  with  what  catch-*  ord  they  can  best  bring  down  the 
curtain  upon  what  childish  imbroglio.  That  applause  does  greet 
so  vain  a  complication  may  be  due  to  two  facts — that  the  acting 
is  good,  and  that  audiences  have  got  out  of  "the  habit  of  thinking. 
This  desirable  climax  having  been  reached,  it  only  remains  for 
the  third  act  to  set  matters  straight,  and  perhaps  one  way  of  doing 
this  is  as  good  as  another.  The  way  taken  is  that  Sir  George,  in 
the  delirium  of  illness,  lets  out  the  whole  story  to  Lady  Dexter. 
Darleigh  has  meanwhile  saved  Arthur's  life  at  the  risk  of  his  own. 
Arthur  has  become  engaged  to  Lady  Constance  (to  whom  he  is 
supposed  to  be  devotedly  attached),  but,  like  a  well-conducted 
young  man,  gives  her  up,  seemingly-  without  a  pang,  to  his  elder 
brother,  Stanhope  Dexter,  vice  Stanhope  Darleigh,  with  the  old, 
old  speech  about  "  one  much  more  worthy  thau  1  am,"  and  every 
one  is  supposed  to  be  more  or  less  contented. 

A  good  deal  is  done  by  the  acting  to  redeem  or  conceal  the 
faults  of  a  piece  which  may  have  in  it  the  germ  of  a  good  play, 


but  which  seems  to  have  been  written  in  perverse  opposition  to 
every  current  notion  of  what  may  or  may  not  pass  as  credible 
on  the  boards  of  a  theatre — to  say  nothing  of  what  may  or  may 
not  happen  in  actual  life.  Miss  Marion  Terry  gives  a  grace- 
ful and  at  times  touching  rendering  of  the  girl  who  is  en- 
gaged, first  to  the  illegitimate  brother,  then  to  the  legitimate 
brother,  and  then  again  to  the  illegitimate  brother  who  turns  out 
after  all  to  be  legitimate.  Miss  Oarlotta  Addison  lends  charm  to 
the  not  very  intrinsically  interesting  personality  of  Lady  Dexter, 
and  Miss  Erskine  is  singularly  lifelike  as  Miss  Grant.  Most 
depends  upon  Mr.  Coghlan  as  Darleigh.  Mr.  Coghlan  is,  as  we 
all  know,  an  extremely  clever  actor,  and  the  amount  and  method 
of  his  emotion  are  nicely  balanced  to  the  demands  of  his  audience. 
He  is  too  restless,  and  his  emphasis  is  sometimes  odd,  as  when  in 
saying  to  Lady  Constance,  "  Suppose  I  told  you  so  myself," 
he  lays  no  stress  on  the  first  person.  Mr.  Clayton  plays  well 
enough  as  Sir  George.  He  would,  however,  do  well  to  modify  a 
curiously  absurd  costume  in  the  second  act.  Mr.  Kemble  gives  a 
clever  sketch  of  Dr.  Grumbletou.  Mr.  Mackintosh  plays  with  force 
and  with  an  intermittent  brogue  as  Stirrup.  It  is  Mr.  Cecil's  mis- 
fortune to  be  unhappily  placed  in  an  unhappy  part,  that  of  Chivers. 
Mr.  D.  G.  Boucicault  plays  naturally  enough  as  Arthur,  and  it 
is  not  his  fault  that  he  is  dwarfed  in  the  Fourcka7nbault-\ike 
scene  by  Mr.  Coghlan. 


REVIEWS. 


JAMES  CLERK  MAXWELL.* 

IT  is  always  difficult  to  estimate  the  permanent  value  of  the 
biography  of  a  man  which  is  brought  out  soon  after  his  death. 
Such  work  is  often  undertaken  merely  to  satisfy  that  temporary 
curiosity  about  a  distinguished  person  which,  oddly  enough,  is  apt 
to  show  itself  first  of  all  when  he  has  just  passed  away.  In  the 
present  case,  however,  there  seems  every  reason  to  say  that  the 
interest  of  the  work  will  be  enduring.  The  writers  of  the  ac- 
count of  Professor  Maxwell's  life  and  work  have  evidently  been 
prompted  by  the  wish  to  give  a  lasting  presentation  of  what  they 
rightly  hold  to  be  a  truly  remarkable  mind  and  character.  It  is 
very  probable  that  the  principal  author  and  editor,  Professor 
Campbell,  who  was  Maxwell's  schoolfellow  and  life-friend,  has 
been  carried  away  here  and  there  by  his  deep  personal  interest 
in  his  subject.  A  less  warmly  attached  friend  would  pretty  cer- 
tainly have  omitted  a  number  of  the  letters  published,  which 
are  often  trivial,  and  in  some  places  quite  unmeaning  through 
the  reader's  ignorance  of  the  circumstances  which  called  them  into 
existence.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  an  editor  less  devoted  to  Maxwell's 
memory  would  have  omitted  some  of  the  verses  published  at  the 
end  of  the  volume.  But  a  thoughtful  reader  who  reflects  how 
much  the  fidelity  and  thoroughness  of  a  biographical  presentment 
depends  on  the  writer's  enthusiastic  interest  in  his  subject  will  not 
be  too  critical  on  this  point.  Certain  it  is  that  we  have  here  an 
unusually  complete  delineation  of  a  man's  life,  internal  as  well  as 
external.  This  is  due  partly  to  Maxwell's  own  letters  and  other 
writings  ;  but  much  more  to  the  very  lively  recollection  of  him  at 
different  periods  of  life  preserved  by  friends,  including  Professor 
Campbell  himself.  And  the  subject  thus  carefully  portrayed  is 
one  of  unusual  attractiveness.  Maxwell  was  a  man  of  strongly- 
marked  individuality.  His  mind  was  that  of  the  scientific 
"  searcher,"  always  on  the  alert,  never  tired  of  following  out  a 
subject,  at  once  quick  and  bold  in  striking  out  conceptions,  and 
critical  and  deliberate  in  accepting  them.  But  his  intellect 
was  marked  off  from  that  of  other  investigators  in  more  ways  than 
one.  He  had  his  own  peculiar  way  of  looking  at  things  and  cir- 
cumventing them,  so  as  to  extract  their  secrets.  By  means  of  his 
letters  and  papers  we  are  often  able  to  watch  the  process  of 
discovery,  and  see  how  a  scientific  mind  goes  to  work.  To  this 
it  must  be  added  that  Maxwell  was  much  more  than  a 
physicist.  His  mind  loved  to  stray  now  and  again  from  customary 
paths  and  to  explore  unfamiliar  regions  in  philosophy,  theology, 
literary  criticism,  and  so  on.  And  he  rarely  undertook  these 
holiday  excursions  into  "  pastures  new"  without  bringing  back 
some  choice  cullings  in  the  shape  of  new  and  striking  suggestions. 
If  we  add  to  this  that  Maxwell  had  a  character  in  which  moral 
earnestness  was  happily  relieved  by  a  boyish  love  of  fun  and  a 
keen  sense  of  the  humour  of  things,  we  shall  have  said  enough 
perhaps  to  assure  the  reader  that  in  this  work  he  will  make  the 
acquaintance  of  one  of  nature's  rarer  productions. 

Maxwell  was  born  in  1831.  His  father  was  one  of  the  Clerks 
of  Penicuik,  in  Midlothian.  He  was  a  man  of  sturdy  individual 
character,  and  took  a  singularly  lively  interest  in  all  mechanical 
processes.  He  soon  became  the  daily  companion  of  his  son,  and 
rarely  has  a  boy  enjoyed  a  more  fitting  and  useful  comradeship. 
They  were  sufficiently  alike  in  mind  for  the  elder  to  exert  the 
maximum  of  stimulating  and  guiding  influence  on  the  younger 
with  the  minimum  of  effort  on  either  side.  The  account  of 
Maxwell's  childhood,  based  on  the  father's  diary  and  illustrated  by 

*  The  Life  of  James  Clerk  Maxwell ;  with  a  Selection  from  his  Corre- 
spondence and  Occasional  Writings,  and  a  Sketch  of  his  Contributions  to 
Science.  By  Lewis  Campbell,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the 
University  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  William  Garnett,  M.A.,  Professor  ot 
Natural  Philosophy  in  University  College,  Nottingham.  London:  Mac- 
inillan  &  Co.  1882. 
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drawings  taken  at  the  time  by  the  child's  first  cousin  (Mrs.  Hugh 
Blackburn),  is  thoroughly  delightful.  The  young  Maxwell,  who 
had  doubtless  inherited  a  decided  bent  to  mechanical  investigation, 
developed  rapidly  under  the  genial  influence  of  a  comfortable  country 
home  and  a  thoroughly  sympathetic  father.  He  showed  a  remarkable 
precocity  from  the  first.  When  less  than  three  years  old  he  ex- 
cited the  admiration  of  his  family  by  inquiring  persistently  with 
respect  to  every  object,  "  What's  the  go  of  that  P  "  and  more  defi- 
nitely, "  What's  the  particular  go  of  that  ?  "  His  special  enjoy- 
ment was  to  follow  his  father  about  the  farm,  to  witness  a  plough- 
ing-match,  to  scramble  up  the  bed  of  the  stream  running  below  his 
house,  and  note  "  the  intricate  tracery  of  holes  and  grooves"  which 
the  water  had  wrought  in  the  hard  rock.  The  loss  of  his  mother 
in  his  ninth  year  threw  him  still  more  on  his  father's  guidance. 
He  delighted  in  bringing  him  all  his  new  discoveries  and  inventions. 
A  letter  of  his  to  his  father  is  preserved,  written  wheu  he  was 
only  ten  years  old,  which  begins  this  way : — "  We  are  all  well. 
On  Tuesday  we  sailed  in  the  tub,  and  the  same  yesterday,  and  we 
are  improving,  and  I  can  make  it  go  without  spinning ;  but  on 
Wednesday  they  were  washing  and  we  could  not  sail,  and  we 
went  to  the  potatoes."  But  a  more  systematic  training  had  to  be 
sought,  and  a  tutor  was  tried,  though  without  success.  The 
family  then  went  up  to  Edinburgh  in  order  that  the  lad  might 
attend  the  Edinburgh  Academy.  The  father,  somewhat  regard- 
less of  the  conventionalities  in  matters  of  dress,  did  not  take  care 
to  see  that  the  lad  was  properly  arrayed  for  the  city  school,  and 
as  a  natural  consequence  the  new  pupil  was  somewhat  roughly 
handled  by  the  older  academicians.  The  nickname  "  Dafty  "  was 
given  to  him,  and  stuck  to  him  during  his  stay  at  school — a 
curious  illustration  of  the  perspicacity  of  schoolboys.  He  did 
not  take  easily  to  school  studies.  He  did  not  shine  in  ordinary 
task  work,  and  was  regarded  as  awkward  by  masters  as  well  as  by 
schoolfellows.  Yet  this  seems  to  have  caused  him  but  little 
sorrow.  He  had  a  cheerful  temperament,  and  a  happy  propensity 
to  extract  humour  from  the  more  troublesome  occurrences  of  life. 
He  contemplated  his  new  life  with  an  "  amused  curiosity."  He 
found  ample  relief  in  his  life*  at  home,  or,  when  his  father  was 
away  from  Edinburgh,  in  sending  him  comical  descriptions  of  his 
doings.  These  letters,  which  were  happily  preserved,  are  one  of 
the  most  curious  features  of  the  volume,  and  show  a  relation 
between  child  and  father  which  is  possibly  unique.  The  boy 
wrote  with  the  object  of  cheering  his  father  in  his  country  seclu- 
sion. He  gives  absurd  accounts  of  things  he  has  seen,  entertain- 
ments, &c,  which  betoken  an  exceptionally  fine  sense  of  humour 
in  so  young  a  lad.  Sometimes  he  ekes  out  the  verbal  description 
with  comic  drawings.  In  one  case  he  writes  a  letter  from  right  to 
left,  in  order  to  supply  a  new  diversion  to  the  recipient.  The 
young  Maxwell,  among  other  occupations,  took  to  writing  verses, 
some  of  which,  as  those  headed  "  The  Vampyre,'"  are  remarkable 
productions  for  a  child  of  twelve.  When  under  fifteen  he  applied 
himself  to  the  problem  of  drawing  a  perfect  oval.  The  father 
brought  these  attempts  in  practical  geometry  under  the  notice  of 
Professor  Forbes,  of  Edinburgh,  the  consequence  of  which  was 
that  James  was  taken  to  the  Koyal  Society  to  hear  his  new  ideas 
introduced  by  the  Professor  and  meet  with  "  great  attention  and 
approbation  generally."  He  now  began  to  carry  out  a  number  of 
experimental  inquiries  into  the  properties  of  elastic  bodies,  and 
the  refraction  and  polarization  of  light. 

In  his  seventeenth  year  he  entered  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. He  seems  at  this  time  to  have  been  still  awkward 
in  manner.  He  was  wont  to  amuse  himself  at  table  by  ob- 
serving the  effect  of  refracted  light  in  the  finger-glasses,  or  by 
trying  to  see  round  a  corner,  and  so  on.  His  aunt,  Miss  Cav, 
used  to  rouse  him  from  these  fits  of  abstraction  by  calling  out 
"  Jamsie,  you're  in  a  prop"  (proposition).  At  the  University 
he  profited,  not  only  by  the  lectures  in  mathematics  and  che- 
mistry, but  by  those  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton  in  mental  philosophy. 
His  letters  of  this  period  to  the  editor  and  others  speak  of  a 
head  full  of  projects  in  physical  research.  When  nineteen  he 
went  up  to  Cambridge.  He  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  have  adapted 
himself  fairly  well  to  the  conditions  of  Cambridge  life.  He 
was  to  the  majority  of  undergraduates  a  curious  phenomenon — 
a  shy,  awkward  Scotchman  who  had  contributed  mathematical 
papers  to  learned  journals.  To  those  who  knew  him  better  and 
could  look  below  the  surface,  he  was  a  delightful  companion.  The 
very  versatility  of  his  mind,  which  delighted  in  throwing  out 
unexpected  queries  in  all  departments  of  thought,  together  with 
his  love  of  fun  and  paradox,  which  combined  in  a  strange 
way  with  his  most  serious  studies,  sufficed  to  make  his  society 
stimulating  and  entertaining.  But  his  habit  of  thinking  widely 
and  raising  questions  in  all  directions  was  incompatible  with 
that  business-like  concentration  of  mind  which  is  necessary  for 
the  highest  University  distinctions ;  and,  like  Clifford,  he  failed 
to  win  the  first  place  in  the  Tripos.  His  father  followed 
his  career  with  the  liveliest  sympathy,  and  still  kept  up  a  cer- 
tain control  over  his  mental  development,  advising  him  as  to 
his  plan  of  work,  and  as  to  the  things  to  be  seen  in  Birmingham 
and  elsewhere.  But  the  eager  Cambridge  student  had  shot  far 
ahead  of  his  early  guide,  who  reminds  him  that  his  dissertations 
"  go  far  beyond  my  knowledge."  After  taking  his  degree  he  re- 
mained at  Cambridge  teaching,  and  in  his  twenty-fifth  year 
obtained  a  fellowship  at  his  college  (Trinity).  He  was  hard  at 
work  now  with  his  favourite  branches  of  mathematical  physics, 
yet  he  had  mental  energy  enough  to  throw  out  suggestions  on  a 
large  variety  of  other  subjects.  His  letters  and  the  papers  written 
for  the  "  Apostles' "  Club  about  this  time  show  how  eagerly  his 


mind  went  in  quest  of  new  ideas  in  the  domain  of  ethics,  aesthetics, 
and  theology.  He  shortly  after  put  up  for  the  Chair  of  Natural 
Philosophy  at  Aberdeen,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  it.  His 
satisfaction  was,  however,  clouded  by  the  fact  that  his  father  died 
just  too  soon  to  congratulate  him  on  his  success.  Maxwell's 
Meisterjahre  form  the  smallest  half  of  his  life.  He  held  the  Chair 
at  Aberdeen  for  four  years  till  the  post  was  abolished  by  the 
fusion  of  the  two  colleges.  He  was  an  industrious  teacher,  taking 
great  pains  to  get  his  students  to  work.  Yet  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  he  had  the  gift  of  descending  to  the  intellectual  level  of 
the  beginner  and  helping  him  up  to  his  own  height  As  the  editor 
well  observes : — "  The  ideas  with  which  his  mind  was  teeming 
were  perpetually  intersecting  ;  and  their  interferences,  like  those  of 
the  waves  of  light,  made  '  dark  bands  '  in  the  place  of  colour  to 
the  unassisted  eye."  In  Aberdeen  he  found  a  wife  in  the  daughter 
of  the  principal  of  his  college.  This  attachment  brought  out  more 
prominently  the  deeply  religious  nature  of  Maxwell.  He  seems  to 
have  regarded  himself  as  concerned  in  a  special  way  with  the 
spiritual  guidance  of  his  future  wife.  His  devotion  to  her  during 
years  of  frail  health  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  traits  in  his  cha- 
racter. Between  i860  and  1865  Maxwell  was  Professor  at  King's 
College,  Loudon.  Alter  resigning  this  Chair  he  spent  ten  years 
for  the  most  part  in  the  paternal  house  at  Olenair,  combining  the 
duties  of  a  laird  with  those  of  a  savant.  In  1871  he  was  called 
to  the  new  Chair  of  Experimental  Physics  at  Cambridge,  which 
office  he  filled  till  his  death  in  1879  at  the  early  age  of  forty-eight. 
His  work  at  his  old  University  in  reviving  the  study  of  physical 
science  forms  the  crowning  achievement  of  his  life.  He  retained 
his  early  religious  beliefs,  apparently  unquestioned,  to  the  end  of 
his  life. 

Maxwell's  title  to  fame  rests  on  his  scientific  publications  and 
inventions.  Of  his  other  writings  little  need  be  said.  The  occa- 
sional papers  on  philosophic  subjects  show  considerable  skill  in 
metaphysical  analysis,  a  fondness  for  which  he  imbibed  from  Sir  W. 
Hamilton.  The  last  essays  written  at  Cambridge  prove  that  he 
had  a  firm  grasp  of  the  philosophic  problems  underlying  physical 
science,  as  well  as  a  clear  insight  into  other  philosophic  questions. 
The  first  of  these,  which  discusses  the  bearing  of  the  progress  of 
physical  science  on  the  idea  of  free  will,  is  a  very  ingenious  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  a  scientific  groundwork  for  this  idea.  In  these 
later  papers  Maxwell  abandons  his  earlier  whimsicalities,  and 
reasons  out  his  theory  carefully  and  systematically.  The  verses,  note- 
worthy though  they  are,  would  be  a  slender  foundation  for  a  poetic 
reputation.  And,  indeed,  it  is  plain  that  Maxwell  did  not  dream  of 
posing  as  a  poet,  but  simply  diverted  himself  by  experiments  in 
verse  just  as  he  experimented  in  mechanical  constructions.  "Verse 
offered  to  him  a  fitting  vehicle  for  that  combination  of  serious 
thought  and  grotesque  fancy  which  was  a  deeply  fixed  habit  of 
his  mind.  He  seems  to  have  held  that  giving  full  play  to  the 
caprices  of  imagination  was  one  way  of  making  new  discoveries. 
He  says  in  one  of  his  poema : — 

What  combinations  of  ideas 

Nonsense  alone  can  wisely  form ! 
What  sage  has  haft'  the  power  that  she  has 

To  take  the  towers  of  Truth  by  storm  ? 

However  this  may  be,  the  reader  will  find  genuine  entertainment  in 
perusing  these  jeu.v  d 'esprit,  which  manage  to  extract  humour  from 
the  most  unpromising  materials,  including  even  the  dry  topics  of 
molecules  and  mathematical  formulae.  Of  Maxwell's  own  special 
work  in  science  Professor  Garnett  gives  us  in  this  volume  an 
exceedingly  clear  and  interesting  record.  By  setting  out  with  a 
brief  account  of  what  bad  been  done  before  Maxwell  in  optics, 
electrical  science,  the  theory  of  gases,  and  molecular  physics  as  a 
whole,  he  enables  the  leader  to  estimate  the  amount  of  solid 
research  added  by  this  industrious  worker.  Maxwell's  special 
line  was  experimental  science.  He  was  a  bora  experimentalist,  as 
the  record  of  his  early  tub-manoeuvres,  &c,  clearly  shows.  Some 
of  his  most  important  contributions  to  science  consist  of  mechanical 
inventions — such  as  his  colour-top,  his  modified  stereoscope,  and 
so  on.  I,t  was  the  combination  of  this  exceptional  mechanical 
ingenuity  with  exact  theoretic  conceptions  which  enabled  him  to 
make  such  important  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  physical  phe- 
nomena. But  his  work  is  probably  too  well  known  to  require 
lengthy  description  here.  In  this  interesting  volume  the  general 
reader  will  find  an  excellent  summary  of  his  researches.  Barely 
has  it  been  our  lot  to  find  a  work  and  a  worker  alike  so  attractive. 


MISS  AUSTEN'S  NOVELS.* 

WE  have  had  occasion  to  speak  more  than  once  about  the 
editio?is  de  luxe  which  are  at  present  the  fashion.  Mr. 
Bentley's  new  edition  of  Miss  Austen's  novels  is  not,  indeed, 
liable  to  some  of  the  charges  ordinarily  brought  against  these 
books.  Pretending  to,  and  being,  nothing  more  than  an  issue,  on 
special  paper,  with  special  ink,  and  in  special  binding,  of  the 
ordinary  edition  which  the  same  publishers  have  had  on  sale  for 
some  years,  it  escapes  the  accusation  of  cumbrousness  which  many 
of  its  fellows  must  submit  to.  The  books  are  still  handy  crown 
octavos,  rather  taller  and  wider,  indeed,  owing  to  their  greater 
margin,  than  their  humbler  counterparts,  but,  if  anything,  a  little 
thinner.  The  white  calico  binding  is  appropriate  enough  as  an 
interim  dress,  and  the  paper  is  excellent,  and  just  what  paper  should 

*  The  Novels  of  Jane  Austen.  Steven  ton  Edition.  6  vols.  London; 
Richard  Bentley  &  Son.  1882. 
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be  in  texture,  thickness,  and  tint.  But  we  protest  vigorously  and  un- 
sparingly against  the  brown  ink  in  which  the  volumes  are  printed. 
It  does  excellently  for  the  illustrations,  in  which  it  is  natural 
enough.  But  for  the  letterpress  it  is  neither  comely  nor  distinct, 
nor,  alter  a  short  time,  pleasant  to  the  eye.  The  fact  is  that 
these  fantastic  inks,  except  in  sparing  use  for  mere  ornament  (and 
then  limited  to  red  and  perhaps,  very  rarely,  blue),  are  simply 
a  nuisance.  No  contrast  so  sharp  as  that  of  the  plain  black  and 
white  can  be  obtained  between  ink  and,  paper  ;  and,  therefore,  no- 
thing is  so  distinct  as  black.  Nothing  in  the  long  run  is  so  little 
wearisome  or  painful  to  the  eye.  How  this  brown  ink  may  wear 
it  is  of  course  impossible  to  say ;  but  a  very  little  degradation 
of  shade  would  make  it  positively  illegible  to  all  but  the  strongest 
sight.  Now  the  object  of  a  book  (though  we  know  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  true  bibliophile  this  opposition  will  seem  Philistine 
and  vulgar)  is  to  be  read. 

However,  it  is  hard  to  quarrel  with  any  edition  of  Miss  Austen. 
We  have  a  dim  remembrance  of  some  one  who  wrote,  "  The  gelid 
critic  prefers  Miss  Austen."  If  this  be  so,  we  certainly  plead 
guilty  to  being  as  gelid  as  the  gentleman  likes.  To  a  reader  at  the 
present  day  Miss  Austen's  work  is  in  a  position  which  is  perhaps 
the  most  trying  of  all  positions  for  work  of  the  kind.  It  is  old 
enough  to  be  old-fashioned  in  the  unfavourable  sense,  without 
being  old  enough  to  be  interesting  merely  for  its  age.  The  man- 
ners and  facts  mentioned  are  obsolete  enough  occasionally  to 
require  something  of  explanatory  comment  (and,  by  the  way,  we 
are  rather  sorry  that  nothing  of  the  kind  has  been  attempted  in 
this  edition),  but  they  are  not  old  enough  to  have  anything  of  an 
antiquarian  attraction.  The  adventures  are  as  far  as  possible 
from  being  striking  or  remarkable.  The  stories,  merely  as 
stories,  might  seem  to  hasty  readers  to  be  coxites  a  dormir 
clebout.  By  accident  or  design  the  author  took  her  heroes 
chietly  from  one  particular  profession,  at  the  time  when  that  pro- 
fession was  almost  at  its  lowest  depth  of  respectable  uninterest- 
ingness.  Her  heroines  have  the  drawback  of  being  "  sensible  " 
alter  sensibility  had  ceased  to  be  really  a  living  power  in  the 
world.  Every  circumstance,  therefore,  apart  from  the  intrinsic 
merit  of  the  books  themselves,  might  be  thought  to  be  combined 
here  to  make  works  of  fiction  unreadable.  There  is  no  such  acci- 
dental attraction  as  that  which  makes  Miss  Burney  interesting, 
because  she  draws  the  society  in  which  Johnson,  and  Burke,  and 
many  other  personally  interesting  men,  moved.  There  is  not  the 
"  bite  "  of  evident  satire  on  individuals  which  gives  savour  to  Miss 
Ferrier.  Yet  Miss  Austen's  six  novels  are,  with  Scott's  and 
Thackeray's,  perhaps  the  only  English  novels  which  those  who  love 
them  read  and  re-read  perpetually  without  the  slightest  loss  of 
relish,  with  a  certainty  of  recreation  and  delight,  and  with  an 
ever-increasing  admiration  for  the  author  and  her  work. 

There  is  only  one  explanation  of  such  a  popularity  as  this,  and  it 
is  to  be  found,  where  there  is  such  comparative  paucity  of  mate- 
rial, in  the  extraordinary  excellence  of  the  workmanship.  No 
novelist  can  work  without  observation,  and  Miss  Austen's  range  of 
possible  observation  was  very  narrow.  But  her  faculty  and  know- 
ledge of  her  art  were  as  nearly  as  possible  perfect.  It  has  been 
said  more  than  once,  and  we  are  fully  disposed  to  endorse  the 
statement,  that  Pride  and  Prejudice  is  the  most  capital  example 
in  English  of  absolute  technical  perfection  in  novel-writing  of  the 
class  which  does  not  deal  with  striking  incidents.  Except  the 
elopement  of  Lydia  (which  was  not  by  any  means  an  uncommon 
incident  of  the  time),  there  is  nothing  in  it  that  can  be  called 
other  than  an  ordinary  event,  and  nothing  at  all  that  can  be  called 
unusual  in  character.  This  perfect  commonplaceness  it  was,  of  course, 
which  caused  Madame  de  Stael  to  level  at  Miss  Austen  the  famous 
and  inexhaustibly  amusing  reproach  of  "  vulgarity."  But  the  ad- 
mirable fashion  in  which  these  commonplace  materials  are  worked 
up,  the  way  in  which  every  incident,  almost  every  speech,  tells, 
the  regular  advance  of  the  story,  the  insensible  co-operation  of  the 
characters,  go  beyond  all  praise  and  defy  censure.  Much  the  same 
may  be  said  of  Persuasion,  which,  with  Pride  and  Prejudice,  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  six  from  the  merely  technical  point  of  view. 
Iu  only  one,  Mansfield  Park,  is  this  technical  perfection  slightly 
impaired.  The  theatrical  preparations  there  occupy  too  much 
space,  and  the  visit  of  Fanny  to  her  home  is  also  worked  out  too 
elaborately.  Both,  of  course,  have  important  bearings  on  the 
story  ;  both  are  amusing  enough,  in  all  conscience,  in  themselves. 
But  neither  is  proportioned  with  the  extraordinary  nicety  which 
characterizes  the  other  books  almost  without  exception.  The 
reproach  that  they  have  no  plot  can  only  come  from  an  entire 
misconception  of  what  plot  means ;  it  would  be  nearly  as  sensible 
to  say  that  a  Greek  temple  has  no  design. 

The  wonderful  excellence  of  the  construction  of  these  novels, 
however — an  excellence  which  is  the  rarest  of  all  for  an  English 
novelist  to  attain,  and  in  which  the  two  great  men  with  whom  we 
have  classed  Miss  Austen  were  notoriously  wanting — is  not  a 
charm  which  appeals,  except  partially  and  almost  insensibly, 
to  the  majority  of  readers.  It  is  otherwise  with  Miss  Austen's 
management  of  the  novelist's  other  great  weapon — character.  Her 
range  here,  also,  was  not  large ;  at  least  as  far  as  types  go.  But 
she  enjoys  the  distinction  (and  enjoys  it  almost  alone  among 
novelists)  of  being  absolutely  inexhaustible  in  individual  specimens. 
Even  her  young  parson-heroes — the  least  satisfactory  and  amusing  of 
her  men  and  women — are  not  duplicates  of  one  another,  and  they 
are  the  only  figures  in  the  gallery  that  can  be  said  to  have  even  a 
family  likeness.  It  is  this  extreme  individuality,  never,  accord- 
ing to  the  common  English  fault,  passing  into  caricature  or 
grotesque,  which  frees  Miss  Austen  so  completely  from  the 


charge  of  conventionalism.  Fanny  Price  has  a  very  little  touch  of 
conventionality,  perhaps,  but  hardly  any  one  else.  It  is  impossible 
to  recall  or  even  to  imagine  more  vigorous,  and  at  the  same  time 
delicately  finished,  portraits  of  English  girls  than  those  of 
Elizabeth  Bennet,  of  Emma,  of  Catherine  Morland,  of  Isabella 
Thorpe,  of  Marianne  Dashwood,  of  Anne  Elliot.  The  mere  out- 
ward distinctions  of  the  types  may  have  changed  in  the  course  of 
the  century,  but  the  types  themselves  are  as  fresh  and  as  natural 
as  ever.  The  men,  of  course,  are  not  so  good ;  for  it  is  still  a 
remarkable  fact  that,  while  many  men  have  drawn  women  in  fiction 
without  a  fault,  no  woman  has  ever  succeeded  thoroughly  in  draw- 
ing a  man.  Miss  Austen's  men  are  best  when  they  approach  the 
feminine  in  one  way  or  another,  as  in  Mr.  Woodhouse's  old- 
maidishness,  Mr.  Elton's  vanity,  John  Thorpe's  giddiness,  Darcy's 
prejudice,  and  the  like;  but  the  immortal  figure  of  Mr.  Collins  is 
an  exception  to  this  general  masculine  inferiority.  As  for  the 
miscellaneous  characters,  neither  heroes  nor  heroines,  who  can 
ever  forget  Lady  Catherine  de  Burgh,  Mrs.  Norris,  Miss  Bates? 

But  Miss  Austen  was  not  only  pre-eminent  in  managing  plot 
and  character,  she  was  hardly  less  eminent  in  dialogue.  Her 
excellence  here  is  indeed  so  closely  connected  with  her  excellence 
in  character-drawing,  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  them.  With 
but  little  exciting  incident  to  rely  on,  and  avoiding  entirely  the  habit 
of  talking  about  her  characters  to  the  reader  (an  evil  habit,  out  of 
which,  except  in  Thackeray's  case,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
good  has  ever  come),  she  was  absolutely  obliged  to  let  her  per- 
sonages "  speak  themselves  "  if  they  were  to  be  made  plain.  And 
they  do  it.  It  is  not  easy  to  think  of  another  writer  of  fiction  who 
has  such  an  art  of  sketching  a  character  in  half  a  dozen  intro- 
ductory speeches,  and  who  thereafter  makes  every  speech  of  that 
character  fill  out  and  develop  the  first  sketch  in  so  masterly  a 
fashion.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  impossible  to  accuse  her  of  com- 
mitting the  grave  mistake — common  in  drama,  and  by  no  means 
uncommon  in  fiction — of  making  her  characters  talk  too  much  in 
character.  They  explain  themselves  as  actual  men  and  women  do ; 
they  do  not  ticket  themselves  a  la  Dickens,  and  we  fear  it  might 
be  said  d  la  Balzac.  But  even  this  excellent  dialogue  would  lose 
half  its  effect  if  it  were  not  set  in  the  peculiar  atmosphere  of  gently 
ironical  comment  which  the  author  manages  to  diffuse.  Miss 
Austen  is,  no  doubt,  not  the  only  woman  who  has  possessed  humour; 
but  she  is  perhaps  the  only  literary  woman  in  the  English  language 
(George  Eliot  is  a  probable  addition)  who  has  shown  it.  We 
have  been  recently  told  by  more  than  one  censor  that  too  much  it 
made  of  humour,  which,  indeed,  may  be  true  in  the  opinion  of 
those  who  have  none.  One  egregious  person  has  even  recently 
asked  the  world  to  tell  him  why  Swift,  putting  his  humour  aside, 
should  be  called  a  great  man — which  is  very  much  as  if  some  one 
should  ask  us  on  our  honour  and  conscience  to  say  whether  the 
sun,  putting  his  light  and  heat  out  of  question,  is  an  important 
member  of  the  solar  system.  There  are  no  more  fantastic  tricks 
played  under  high  heaven  than  are  played  in  relation  to  humour 
by  the  unhumorous  ;  and  it  is  not  wonderful  that  Miss  Austen's 
large  share  of  the  quality  has,  on  the  whole,  been  undervalued. 
We  have  even  seen  her  accused  of  ill-nature  in  her  delineation  of 
the  faults  and  foibles  of  Highbury  and  Meryton — a  charge  which 
is  indeed  prodigious,  and  can  only  be  properly  disposed  of  by  that 
epithet. 

The  famous  lines  of  Marlowe,  however,  constantly  recur  to  the 
critic,  and  he  feels  how  comparatively  powerless  analysis  is  to  lay 
bare  fully  the  sources  of  so  subtle  a  thing  as  literary  interest.  When 
one  has  pointed  out  the  faultlessness  of  Miss  Austen's  construction  ; 
the  variety,  the  life,  the  individuality  of  her  characters  ;  the 
wonderful  vivacity  of  her  dialogue,  the  subtle  play  and  lambent 
easy  light  of  her  humour,  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  confess  that 
the  half  is  not  told.  There  is  nothing  to  do  but  simply  to  go 
back  to  the  originals  to  enjoy  them  once  more,  and  to  recommend 
all  other  reasonable  people  to  do  the  same.  The  sympathetic  satire 
of  Sense  and  Sensibility  and  Northanger  Abbey  (both  of  which,  if  there 
is  a  celestial  library,  and  he  has  learnt  English,  we  are  sure  that 
Cervantes  reads  in  Elysium,  with  an  acknowledgment  of  their 
author  as  his  jille  d'alliance),  the  delicacy  and  varied  interest  in 
a  wonderfully  small  space  of  Persuasion,  the  creative  force  and 
abundant  humour  of  Emma  and  Pride  and  Prejudice,  ought  to 
need  no  bush.  It  is  not  so  certain  that  they  do  need  none.  We 
have  known  beings  erect  on  two  legs,  and  having  the  outward 
semblance  of  men  and  women,  and  of  men  and  women  of  education, 
who  yet  had  not  read  Miss  Austen.  Let  such  repair  their  fault 
and  loss  at  once.  It  is  better,  we  think,  to  read  her  in 
black  ink  than  in  brown  ;  but  it  is  infinitely  better  to  read  her  in 
brown  than  not  to  read  her  at  all. 


CUTTS'S  CHARLEMAGNE.* 

A MAN  is  bold  who  in  these  days  entitles  an  historical  work 
on  Charles  the  Great  by  the  name,  now  permissible  only  to 
Frenchmen  and  students  of  romantic  literature,  of  "  Charlemagne." 
Mr.  Cutts  is  evidently  conscious  that  he  invites  criticism,  for  he 
anticipates  it  by  offering  an  explanation  in  his  preface.  His  book 
is  not  so  much  a  biography  of  Charles  the  Great  as  a  history  of 

*  The  Home  Library — Charlemagne.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  L.  Cutts, 
B.A.,  Hon.  D.D.  Univ.  of  the  South,  U.S.  Author  of  "  Constantine  the 
Great,"  "  Turning  Points  of  General,  and  of  English  Church  History,"  &c. 
With  Map.  Published  under  the  direction  of  the  Tract  Committee. 
London  :  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  New  York :  Young 
&  Co.  1882. 
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the  penod  of  which  Charles  may  be  considered  as  "  the  central 
.  and  representative  figure."    The  actual  life  of  the  Emperor  occu- 
pies  only  a  portion  of  the  book,  and  "  it  has  been  thought,"  says 
the  writer,  "  that  the  popular  name  of  «  Charlemagne  '  may  appro- 
priately stand  as  the  title  of  what  is  a  sketch  of  his  period."  But 
i  the  reader  can  take  his  choice  of  names ;  if  he  has  "  Charlemagne  " 
on  the  outside,  he  has  also  "  the  Emperor  Karl  "  in  the  preface, 
and  'Charles    almost  invariably  throughout  the  text,  with  only 
occasional  relapses  into  "Charlemagne/'  by  which  name  Mr 
Cutis  says   the   Church  enrolled  the  great   Emperor  in  her 
calendar— a  statement  for  which  he  does  not  give  his  autho- 
rity.   "Sancte  pater  Karole  "  are  the  words  in  which  Charles 
is  addressed  in  the  Carmen  de  Sancto  Karolo;  and  it  is  ob- 
vious that  "  St.  Charlemagne "  can  onlv  have  been  his  title 
when  he  was  spoken  of  in  French.    Mr.'Cutts,  in  his  varieties 
oi  nomenclature,  must  have  hoped  to  please  everybody,  and  we 
will  not  be  so  unkind  as  to  say  that  he  will  please"  nobody.  But 
we  suspect  that  to  some  people  "  Charlemagne  "  on  the  outside 
will  be  such  a  stumbling-block  that  they  will  never  go  on  to  dis- 
cover that  the  offence  is  mitigated  by  "Charles"  inside.  More- 
over, if  the  name  Charlemagne  is  used,  it  should  be  explained.  No 
one  is  bound  to  know  by  the  light  of  nature  that  it  is  simply  Karolus 
Magnus.    In  Frankish  proper  names  Mr.  Cutts  has  gone  on  the 
principle  of  adopting  the  forms  most  familiar  to  English  readers  ; 
and  thus  we  have  that  antiquated-modern  form  Clovis  for  Chlodwia. 
Clovis,  of  course,  is  simply  a  stage  in  the  process  by  which  the 
Germanic  Chlodwig  or  Hlodwig  has  passed  into  the  French  Louis, 
and  it  is  the  form  which  by  some  chance  has  become  attached 
to  the  Chlodwigs  of  the  Merowingian  dynasty,  the  rois  de  la 
premiere '  race  of  1  rench  historians.    But  we  are  not  accustomed 
to  see  it  fixed  upon  Charles  the  Great's  son  and  successor 
who  is  commonly  known  to  historians  as  Louis      Mr  Cutts 
however,   first  introduces  him  as  Clovis,  and  then  takes  to 
calling  him  Louis,  which  is  a  little  confusing.     Indeed,  the 
book  throughout  shows  that  carelessness  about  consistency  in 
nomenclature  which  is  apt  to  characterize  compilations;  "  Vascons" 
on  one  page  becomes  "  Gascons  "  on  the  next ;  "  Charibert  "  at  p 
53  becomes  "Childebert"  at  p.  109.    The  author  insists,  and 
rightly,  on  the  Germanic  or  Teutonic  blood  of  the  Franks,  talking 
affectionately  of  Charles  himself  as  "  the  stalwart  Teuton  "  •  and 
as  a  rule,  he  has  the  sense  to  call  Teutonic  personages  by  English 
forms  of  their  names;  but  here  and  there— presumably  when  he 
has  been  copying  from  French  authorities— misleading  French 
forms  creep  in     Thus  Pippin  of  Herstall  or  Heristal  appears  once 
or  twice  as  "  Pepin  l'Heristal";  and  another  and  less  famous 
Pippin,  Charles  s  son  by  Himiltrude,  figures  in  a  chronological 
table  as    Pepin  le  Bossu,"  while  his  half-brother  Louis  is  men- 
tioned by  his  French  title  of  "  le  Debonnaire."    It  has  been  so 
often  pointed  out  how  hopeless  it  is  to  expect  learners  to  grasp 
the  fact  that  the  Franks  were  Germans,  and  not  Frenchmen  in 
the  modern  sense,  as  long  as  their  teachers  will  persist  in  calling 
these  Franks  by  modern  French  appellations,  that  we  are  weary 
of  dwelling  on  the  subject.    As  Mr.  Cutts  only  drops  into  French 
occasionally,  the  harm  is  not  so  great;  but  "the  inconsistency  is 
confusing  and  awkward.    We  cannot  understand  why  a  writer 
who  at  times  takes  pains  to  be  accurate  should  go  out  of  his  way 
.when  Basda  writes  "in  Galliis,"  to  translate  it  "in  France" 
.Also  we  protest  against  the  practice,  not  by  any  means  peculiar 
to  Mr.  Cutts,  of  giving  quotations  with  unacknowledged  glosses  of 
iiis  own.    He  tells  us  in  a  somewhat  awkward  sentence  that 
1  Egmhard  gives  a  graphic  and  touching  picture  of  the  prince 
when  the  later  kings  had  really  become  Hois  faineants  "  :  and  then 
,  ollows  in  inverted  commas  a  passage  which  every  reader  will  sup- 
I  pose  to  be  literally  translated  from  "  Eginhard."    It  is  true  that 
;he  inverted,  commas  at  the  end  have  been  omitted,  so  that  it  is 
^impossible  to  say  how  far  the  quotation  is  supposed  to  extend  • 
i  >ut  it  must  at  least  include  the  first  sentence.    Now  in  Mr' 
Butts's  version  we  find  "All  that  remained  of  royalty  to  the 
lescendant  of  Clovis,"  when  the  original  has  only  "  neque  rer>i  aliud 
■elmquebatur,"  and  "  the  throne  on  which  he  sat  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Frank  monarchy,"  when  Einhardsays  "quam 
,  oho  resideret,  ac  speciem  dominantis  effingeret."     In  another 
quotation  from  Einhard  the  translator  describes  Charles's  third 
or  fourth)  wife,  Fastrada,  as  "  of  the  Austrasians."    There  seems 
to  good  reason  for  altering  Einhard's  careful  nomenclature  "de 
rientalium  Francorum,  Germanorum  videlicet,"  especially  as' it  is 
he  more  intelligible  description  of  the  two.     Austrasia  and 
i.xeustna  remain,  in  spite  of  all  explanation,  profoundly  mysterious 
0  most  readers— as  mysterious  as  Ostrogoth  and  Visigoth  to 
?hich  many  writers,  and  among  them  Mr.  Cutts,  clincr  in  prefer- 
'nce  to  the  intelligible  English  forms,  East-Goth  and  West-Goth 
Vhen  we  come  to  the  later  consorts  of  Charles,  as  enumerated 
y  Einhard,  the  translator  has  simply  misunderstood  his  original 
lis  translation  runs  thus : —  0 


When  he  [Charles]  had  lost  Fastrada,  he  married  an  Alleman  named 
.uitgarda,  by  whom  he  had  no  children.  After  the  death  of  the  latter  he 
ad  four  concubines  :  Multegarda,  who  bore  him  a  daughter  named 
,;othilda;  Gersumda  of  Saxon  origin,  by  whom  he  had  Adaltrud he 
ueen  who  was  the  mother  of  Hrogon  and  of  Hugues  ;  and,  lastly 
dalinda,  by  whom  he  had  Thierry.  wsuy, 

A  careful  reader  will  remark  that  this  accounts  for  three  only  and 
[  wil  be  necessary  to  refer  to  theoriginal  to  discover  the  missing 
1  ie-  Gersumdam  Saxomci  generis,  de  qua  ei  filia  nomen  Adaltrud 
I  ita  est,  ct  Begmam,  quae  ei  Drogoneni  et  Hugum  sennit " 
teina  being  a  proper  name.  It  may  be  noted  that  Pertz's 
llition  of  Einhard  does  diminish  the  total  number  to  three  but  it 


is  by  the  omission  of  "  Multegarda  "  or  Mathalgardis,  not  of  Regina. 
ihe  appearance  in  Mr.  Cutts's  version  of  the  French  forms  Hugues 
and  Thierry  (the  latter  for  Theodricus),  which  would  hardly 
suggest  themselves  to  an  English  translator,  is  likely  to  raise  a 
suspicion  that  a  French  translation  has  been  followed  rather  than 
a  Latin  original ;  and  when  we  find  "  the  rear  of  the  cortege  "  for 
"agmen  extremum,"  the  suspicion  cannot  but  be  strengthened. 
At  the  same  time  we  must  do  Mr.  Cutts  the  justice  to  say  that  he 
generally  frankly  reveals  when  he  is  quoting  at  second  hand- 
carrying  honesty  so  far  as  to  give  a  quotation  from  Cajsar 
with  a  reference  to  Cassell's  Natural  History—^  that  in  many 
cases  he  has  evidently  read  for  himself.    We  note  one  or  two 
instances  in  the  Merowingian  times  where,   in  spite  of  the 
guidance  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  of  whom  he  has  made  much 
use,  he  has  fallen  into  some  confusion.     Two  successive  kin<r8 
of  Austrasia,  Theoderic  and  Theodebert,  have  been  rolled  into 
one;  and  he  is  again  inaccurate  when  he  says  that  Chilperic 
sent  "Duke  Rauchlin  the  Cruel"  to  demand  from  Bishop  Gregory 
the  surrender  of  Duke  Guntram  Boso  from  the  sanctuary  of 
bt.  Martin,  and  goes  on  to  tell  what  Rauchlin  threatened  and 
performed,  and  how  he  was  smitten  with  sickness  and  died. 
Now  it  was   not  "Rauchlin"  (Rauchingus)  at  all,  but  a  cer- 
tain  'Roccolenus."    Duke  Rauching,  a  much  more  important 
personage,   lived  to   be  assassinated  at   the  chamber-door  of 
Childebert  II.  of  Austrasia,  much  as  the  Duke  of  Guise  was  cut 
down  in  the  palace  of  Henry  III.    In  recounting  the  end  of 
Guntram  Boso,  Mr.  Cutts  says  that  he  took  refuge  with  the 
Bishop  of  Mayence.    Both  in  Duchesne  and  in  Bouquet's  edition 
of  Gregory  of  Tours  we  find  that  it  was  with  Magneric,  Bishop 
of  Irier.  0       '  r 

Although  not  of  a  high  order  of  merit,  there  is  a  good  deal  to 
like  in  the  book.  Mr.  Cutts  has  consulted  some  excellent  modern 
authorities,-  as  Mr.  Bryce's  Holy  Roman  Empire  and  Mr. 
Mulimgers  Schools  of  Charles  the  Great,  on  which  latter  is  based 
one  of  the  best  parts  of  the  work.  It  is  not  possible,  at  least  to 
our  thinking,  to  feel  much  interest  in  those  dreary  barbarians  the 
Merwings— dreary  even  in  the  hands  of  Thierry;  but  the  chapter 
on  Roman  Gaul,"  for  which  Sidonius  has  largely  supplied  the 
material,  is  pleasant  reading.  The  author  has  especially  aimed  at 
illustrating  the  religious  history  of  the  period,  and  he  has  been 
successful  in  giving  interest  to  his  ecclesiastical  chapters,  one  of 
wh,ch  is  devoted  to  St.  Radigund  and  her  nunnery  at  Poitiers 
Charles  the  Great,  though  he  gives  his  name  to  the  book,  occupies 
less  tnan  half  of  it;  but  his  life  and  work  are  well  sketched.  As 
a  fair  specimen  of  Mr.  Cutts's  style,  we  give  his  summing-up  of 
the  character  of  the  great  Emperor :— 

Charles's  is  a  character  easily  estimated.  There  was  nothing  creative  in 
his  genius.  The  lines  on  which  he  worked  had  already  been  laid  down  by 
his  grandfather  and  his  father  ;  he  had  only  to  follow  them  out.  He  had  a 
powerful,  straightforward  mind,  which  applied  itself  successfully  to  all  the 

Te  r™  ay,bef0reit;,-He  Wa\a  great  ge«ral,  a  great  statesman,  a 
gieat  organizer,  because  this  was  the  work  he  had  to  do.  His  father  had 
set  the  example  of  the  cultivation  of  learning  as  a  part  of  statesmanship 
but  Charles  had  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  a  love  of 'literature,  which  form 
rtrifcTt.  f !gl  Pfft  °f  hJ8  character-  But  the  one  trait  which  above  al 
stnkes  the  imagination,  and  stands  out  as  especially  characteristic  is  the 
immense  energy  of  body  and  mind,  which  made  itself  felt  all  over  his  vast 
empire  in  every  department  of  its  affairs.  Not  sparing  of  blood,  but  not 
cruel.  Imperious  a  man  in  such  a  position  almost  inevitably  becomes,  but 
he  was  not  tyrannical.  Originally  of  a  large,  frank,  kindly  nature,  he  in- 
dulged in  the  lax  domestic  morality  which  had  been  the  custom  of  his 
ancestors    He  was  a  man  of  immense  powers,  who  found  himself  the  in- 

a  szessp app  himseif  to  u  with  311  his  misht- and  a°cZ- 

The  empire  he  had  created  fell  to  pieces  almost  immediately,  but  his  work 
™««f  ftf*  t  k?*-  "  fett*>  Pieces-  "«t  the  pieces  all  bore  the  im- 
press of  Ciarless  hand ;  they  did  not  fall  back  into  barbarism,  they  ad 


LINTON'S  HISTORY  OP  WOOD  ENGRAVING  IN  AMERICA.' 


TT  is  pleasant  at  a  time  like  the  present,  when  the  world  is 
inundated  by  a  flood  that  seems  to  -gather  strength  as  it  goes 
of  worthless  rubbish  purporting  to  throw  light  on  the  hidden  places 
ot  art,  to  find  a  book  of  such  sterling  merit  as  the  work  before  us 
touch  a  book  has  been  long  wanted,  and  a  more  competent  hand 
could  not  have  been  found  to  produce  it.    Mr.  Linton  begins  at 
the  beginning  of  all  things,  tracing  the  art  of  American  wood 
engraving  back  to  the  time  when  it  was  a  difficult  thin*  to  find 
men  capable  of  engraving  advertisements  and  headings"  of  play- 
bills Dr.  Anderson  was  the  father  of  wood  engraving  in  America. 
In  the  midst  of  countless  difficulties  he  taught  himself  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  art,  and  his  life  was  spent  in  single-hearted  devotion 
to  his  vocation     His  cuts  after  Bewick,  executed  when  he  was  a 
young  man,  and  reproduced  by  Mr.  Linton,  show  us  that,  in  spite 
oi  weak  and  heavy  execution,  he  had  a  clear  insight  into  the 
beauties  of  his  models.    As  he  advanced  in  life  his  work  became 
more  refined  and  decided  ;  and  later  specimens  of  his  craft,  notably 
two  cuts  from  the >  Fables  of  Filpay,  show  a  beautiful  decision  and 
fineness  of  line.    He  died  in  1 870,  at  the  age  of  ninety-five,  having 
worked  almost  to  the  last.    Of  his  immediate  successors  we  need 
not  say  much     Their  work  was  painstaking,  almost  to  a  fault 
Ihe  name  of  Adams  alone  seems  to  call  for  any  especial  comment 
His  engraving  was  most  thorough,  and  every  line  in  his  work  was 
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drawn  with  the  intention  of  au  artist.  It  is,  however,  necessary 
to  be  somewhat  industrious  in  order  to  convince  oneself  ot  his 
real  merit,  owing  to  the  fearful  and  wonderful  badness  ot  the 
designs  on  which  he  was  emploved.  A  more  horrible  example 
of  what  we  may  be  allowed  to  term  «  lodging-house-parlour 
art"  than  the  "  Meeting  of  Jacob  and  Joseph  "—engraved,  and, 
considering  the  resources  of  which  he  could  dispose,  very  well 
engraved,  by  him— we  have  never  met  with.  Some  fairly  good 
■work  was  done  by  his  followers,  but  their  productions  can 
have  no  interest  for  any  one  who  is  not  a  professional  wood  en- 
graver. We  can  therefore  pass  on  to  the  days  of  the  Riverside 
Magazine,  first  published  in  1867,  and  the  Aldine:  the  Art  Journal 
of  America,  produced  in  1872.  From  the  Riverside  Magazine^  Mr. 
Linton  has  selected  some  very  admirable  specimens  ot  straight- 
forward engraving  by  Marsh,  after  designs  to  Robinson  Crusoe  by 
Nash.  Reference  to  Mr.  Linton's  book  will  show  how  careful  and 
full  of  meaning  these  engravings  are.  On  an  engraving  by  J onnard 
from  the  Aldine,  we  have  nothing  but  condemnation  to  bestow. 
Indeed,  French  wood  engraving  seems  to  us  to  bo  uniformly  and 
hopelessly  bad,  and  we  are  glad  to  find  that  our  author  holds  in  the 
main  to  the  same  opinion.  It  is  interesting,  but  by  no  means 
creditable  to  the  artistic  instinct  of  American  wood  engravers,  to 
observe  how  profoundly  they  have  been  influenced  by  English  work, 
and  how  the  terrible  period  of  "  Keepsakes  "  and  so-called  "  fine 
work  produced  a  similar  epidemic  of  meaningless  niggling  and  feeble 
"  finish "  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  Americans  of 
to-day  have  shaken  themselves  free  of  this  detestable  vice,  which 
continues  to  flourish  in  England  under  the  friendly  shade  of 
Burlington  House.  Of  truly  finished  work,  elaborate,  refined,  and 
strong," we  have  some  beautiful  examples  from  Insects  Injurious  to 
Vegetation,  printed  in  1862  for  private  circulation,  and  engraved 
by  Marsh.  The  engraving  is  throughout  most  exquisite,  and  the 
rendering  of  texture  absolutely  perfect.  Mr.  Marsh's  work  is  in 
this  instance  a  triumphant  manifestation  of  the  superiority  of  wood 
to  steel  engraving.  Mr.  Linton  gives  us  some  good  examples  of 
Anthony's  work,  very  clear  and  simple  in  line,  though  a  trifle 
hard,  and  wanting  in  feeling.  Of  the  more  pretentious  engravings 
selected  from  Picturesque  America,  first  published  in  1872,  we 
have  not  much  good  to  say.  The  "  Walls  of  the  Grand  Canon,'' 
engraved  by  Annin,  a  production  which  is  very  highly  praised 
by  Mr.  Linton,  who  calls  it  «  the  most  careful  and  the  best 
of  the  whole  series,"  seems  to  us  to  be  a  piece  of  meaningless 
conventionality  having  nothing  whatever  to  recommend  it.  The 
rocks  look  as  if  they  had  been  cut  out  of  black-lead  by  a 
gigantic  housemaid  with  a  taste  for  carving,  and  the  water  in  the 
foreground  is  distinctly  suggestive  of  asphalte.  The  Ascent  of 
Whiteface,"  bv  Slader,  from  the  same  publication,  is  decidedly 
preferable,  although  it  betrays  a  complete  absence  of  any  real 
feeling  of  texture. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  difficult  portion  of  our  task— the 
consideration  of  the  characteristics  and  influence  of  Harper's  and 
Scribner's  Magazines.    We  approach  the  subject  with  some  diffi- 
dence, the  men  in  England  whose  talent  and  experience  best  entitle 
them  to  pronounce  judgment  having  shown  a  marked  hesitation 
concerning  the   "new  school."     We  may  begin,  however,  by 
saying  that  we  differ  totally  from  Mr.  Linton's  view  of  their  work. 
His  general  attitude  towards  them  can  be  fairly  well  shown  by  the 
following  quotation :—"  Carelessness  has  walked  hand  in  hand 
with  knowledge,  and  the  result  of  the  combination  has  been  sloven- 
liness; for  which  I  think  the  artists  have  been  more  to  blame  than 
the  engravers."     But  his  principal  attack  is  directed  against  the 
practice  adopted  by  the  modern  school  of  American  engraving  of 
copying  the  manner  of  the  works  they  are  employed  upon,  repro- 
ducing°brush  or  knife  marks,  to  the  detriment,  Mr.  Linton  thinks, 
of  the  effect  ultimately  produced.    Moreover,  we  gather  from  what 
he  says  that  he  considers  the  engraver  to  be  justified  in  correcting, 
nay,  almost  bound  to  correct,  any  real  or  fancied  mistakes  he  may 
find  in  the  work  he  is  copying.    We  frankly  confess  that  we  can- 
not away  with  this  doctrine.    The  illustrations  to  "  Blair's  Grave 
furnish  a  lamentable  instance  of  what  it  may  lead  to.  Schiavo- 
netti's  work  is  undoubtedly  more  correct  in  a  foolish  journeyman- 
like  way  than  the  designs  with  which  Blake  furnished  him,  and 
yet  no  human  being  with  a  grain  of  artistic  perception  in  him  can 
fail  to  find  more  real  truth  to  nature  in  Blake's  worst  errors  than 
is  to  be  met  with  in  Schiavonetti's  most  urbane  perfections.  _  lo 
deal  with  Mr.  Linton's  first  objection,  we  are  distinctly  of  opinion 
that,  when  a  picture  is  worth  reproducing,  it  is  worth  while  to 
give  as  perfect  a  facsimile  of  it  as  possible  in  all  its  particulars. 
It  is  on  this  account  that  a  good  photograph  seems  to  us  to  be 
infinitely  preferable  to  the  finest  line-engraving  that  was  ever 
made  after  a  picture,  and  a  careful  examination  of  the  work  done 
bv  the  new  school  has  convinced  us  that  the  best  of  its  members 
have  succeeded  in  allying  photographic  exactness  with  artistic 
feeling  and  that  truth  of  colour  which  in  many  instances  is  beyond 
the  scope  of  photography.    Under  this  head  Mr.  Linton  complains 
that  experienced  engravers  are  compelled  to  lose  time  in  copying 
the  vagaries  of  execution  of  which  inexperienced  or  careless 
painters  are  sometimes  guilty.    The  remedy  would  seem  to  be  in 
the  engravers'  own  hands,  and,  at  all  events,  this  stricture  seems 
to  be  hardly  relevant  to  the  real  point  at  issu  .    Mr.  Linton  goes 
on  to  draw  a  parallel  between  painting  and  wood  engraving,  from 
which  we  make  the  following  extract : — 

Take  some  landscape  strong  in  opposition  of  colour— a  wild  tempestuous 
scene,  large  and  vigorous  in  treatment.  The  painter  has  flung  his  paint 
upon  it,  left  the  coarse  marks  of  his  half-pound  brush  and  the  mighty- 
sweep  of  his  trowel.  He  cares  not  for  that— need  not  care  ;  seen  at  a  proper 


distance  the  effect  is  what  he  desired.  What  would  you  say  to"  the 
engraver  who  should  so  far  disregard  the  bold  carelessness  characteristic  of 
the  painting  as  to  give  you  in  niggling  minuteness  every  brush  and 
trowel  mark  ? 

We  do  not  see  that  any  valid  charge  is  brought  against  the  new 
system  in  the  quotation  we  have  just  given.  It  only  proves  that, 
like  all  other  systems,  it  is  liable  to  abuse.  Work  of  every  kind 
may  be  set  about  in  a  niggling  fashion  by  incompetent  hands, 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  a  copy  of  any  work  of  art  whatso- 
ever should  not  be  executed  with  the  utmost  fidelity^  without 
any  sacrifice  of  largeness  of  style  on  the  part  of  the  copyist.  We 
find  in  the  book  before  us  one  perfect  instance  of  such  copy- 
ing, "  Winifred  Dysart,  engraved  by  William  B.  Closson  after 
George  Fuller,"  a  most  delicately  beautiful  rendering  of  the  ori- 
ginal on  which  Mr.  Linton  has  nothing  but  praise  to  bestow.  Why, 
then,  should  he  fall  foul  of  Cole's  engraving  after  Wyatt  Eaton's 
protrait  of  William  Cullen  Bryant  ?  Here  also  the  rendering  of 
the  original  appears  to  us  to  be  as  good  as  possible.  But  we  can- 
not do  better  than  quote  Mr.  Linton's  own  words  concerning  it. 
He  begins  by  telling  us  what  Mr.  Eaton  himself  says  about  his 
own  drawing.  He  "aimed  to  give  prominence  to  the  principal 
fact  of  his  character,  to  reproduce  that  which  was  most  really 
Bryant — to  portray  the  real  form  of  his  head  and  the  life  that 
issued  from  his  eyes  "  ;  and  he  goes  on  to  explain  that  "  everything 
was  kept  subordinate  to  that  sense  of  life,"  all  unnecessary  details 
being  generalized.  Herein  Mr.  Linton  finds  the  excuse  for  what 
he  supposes  to  be  Mr.  Cole's  shortcomings.  Mr.  Cole  had,  he 
says,  "  to  engrave  the  subordination."  What  else  could  he  have 
done  if  he  was  to  give  a  faithful  impression  of  the  original  ?  Mr. 
Linton  mauls  the  original  drawing  most  unmercifully,  and  appa- 
rently wishes  that  the  engraver  had  completely  transformed  it. 
We  can  only  say  that  on  first  opening  his  book  we  were  struck 
by  the  force  and  refinement  of  this  portrait,  and  that,  after  a  most 
careful  examination  of  it,  we  remain  faithful  to  our  first  impression 
concerning  it. 

In  opposition  to  this  work  Mr.  Linton  cites  another  engraving 
of  Cole's  after  "  Ready  for  the  Ride,"  by  W.  M.  Chase,  on  which 
he  bestows  very  high  praise.  To  us  it  seems  lamentably  hard  and 
unfeeling  in  the  treatment  of  the  shadows,  and  quite  wooden  in 
general  effect.  We  can  still  less  understand  Mr.  Linton's  objection 
to  the  modern  American  landscape  work.  He  gives  one  beautiful 
example  of  it—"  The  Parsonage,"  engraved  by  F.  Juengling  after 
A.  F.  Bellows.  He  admits  that,  at  a  little  distance,  the  effect  pro- 
duced is  excellent ;  but  complains  that,  on  a  close  examination,  it 
loses  much  of  its  charm.  We  do  not  see  why  wood  engraving  should 
not  be  subjected  to  the  same  laws  that  govern  painting;  and  we 
would  point  out  that  even  Meissonnier's  exquisitely  minute  pic- 
tures gain  by  being  seen  from  a  certain  distance.  It  may  be  ob- 
jected that  an  artist  might  do  work  that  should  produce  an  equally 
good  effect  seen  with  a  magnifying-glass  or  at  a  great  distance  ; 
we  can  only  point  to  the  lamentable  death  of  M.  de  Laberge,  who 
to  a  certain  extent  compassed  this  end,  and  died  of  sheer  over- 
work in  performing  a  feat  which,  after  all,  was  scarcely  worthy  ot 
a  true  artist's  ambition.  Mr.  Linton  adds  that,  "for  an  unedu- 
cated public,"  this  engraving  "  may  be  pronounced  admirable  and 
perfect."  We  have  no  hesitation  in  this  case  in  acknowledging 
that  we  belong  to  an  uneducated  public,  and  we  may  safely 
confess  to  the  same  failing  in  regard  to  many  other  perform- 
ances condemned  by  Mr.  Linton.  Of  Mr.  Linton's  own  work 
we  do  not  intend  to  speak.  The  modest  way  in  which  he 
refers  to  it  disarms  all  criticism ;  we  can  only  regret  that  the 
examples  of  his  art  here  brought  before  us  should  owe  their 
existence  to  such  atrocious  originals.  Neither  do  we  feel  the 
slightest  inclination  to  condemn  him  for  careless  writing ;  in  such 
a  work  it  is  of  far  more  importance  that  the  writer  should  deal 
honestly  with  his  subject  than  that  he  should  express  himself  in 
perfect  English.  In  conclusion  we  can  safely  say  that,  altho  ugh 
we  differ  Neatly  from  Mr.  Linton's  judgment  in  many  particulars, 
we  believe  that  his  book  deserves  to  find  a  place  in  every  art 
library,  and  that  it  will  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  all  students  ot 
wood  engraving. 

A  COUNTRY  CLERGYMAN  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY.* 

AS  the  eighteenth  century  recedes  into  the  past,  something 
more  of  interest  is  seen  to  attach  to  its  records  than  they 
have  hitherto  been  supposed  to  possess.  The  freshness  ot  the 
blossom  is  on  the  present;  the  historical  past  ripens  into  mellow- 
ness ;  but  the  century  of  the  Georges  has  been  like  the  green  fruit, 
for  which  no  one  except  the  gardener  cares.  The  waning  fortunes 
of  the  Stuarts,  with  the  last  gleam  of  chivalry  which  shines  upon 
them,  are  associated  in  thought  with  the  seventeenth  century; 
there  is  no  hero-worship  for  the  Pretenders,  no  stir  of  battle  about 
»  the  Fortv-tive."  The  rising  clouds  of  the  great  French  war  in 
which  the"  century  closed  are  in  like  manner  associated  with  us 
successor,  our  own  nineteenth  century.  Probably  no  king  who 
has  ever  sat  upon  the  English  throne  is,  in  the  popular  concept  on 
of  history,  so  completely  a  nobody  as  George  II.  And  1  the 
statesman's  cynical  jest  on  the  absence  of  anything  new  under 
the  sun  or  under  the  grandson  "—echoed  many  years  later  by  a 
country  clergyman's"  mournful  forecast  of  "  what  anjngbnous 

*  Recreations  and  Studies  of  a  Country  Clergyman  of^JigMeenth 
Century;  being  Selections  from  the  Correspondence  of  the  Bev. 
Tunning,  M.A.   London :  John  Murray.  1882. 
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reign  this  will  have  been  !  " — has  a  strange  note  of  the  false  prophet 
in  the  retrospect,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  glories  more 
especially  associated  -with  the  reign  of  George  III.  do  not  belong 
to  the  century  of  his  accession.  History  was  making  itself  in 
India,  in  America,  and  in  France;  and  meanwhile,  almost  silently, 
the  national  and  social  life  was  growing  and  developing  at 
home,  the  old  order  changing  slowly  but  surely  into  the  new, 
and  the  great  mercantile  nouses  moving  forward  to  the  position 
which  they  occupy  now.  The  costly  luxury  of  a  former  time 
was  gradually  coming  to  be  recognized  as  a  necessary  of  civilized 
life,  and  commercial  energy  and  success  brought  wealth  and  culture 
in  its  train.  The  history  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  England, 
when  it  comes  to  be  known,  will  be  found  rich  in  social  and  domes- 
tic interest  •,  and  the  material  which  the  present  head  of  one  of 
the  great  business  houses,  Mr.  Twining,  has  contributed  from  his 
inherited  family  papers,  is  an  instalment  of  considerable  value  in 
this  respect.  Mr.  Twining  has  done  well  in  simply  editing,  with 
a  short  preface,  a  memoir  and  selections  from  the  correspondence 
and  note-books  of  his  great-uncle,  Thomas  Twining,  who  ex- 
changed the  business  life  for  which  he  was  originally  intended  for 
that  of  a  scholar  and  country  clergyman.  The  editor  has  allowed 
the  author  to  speak  for  himself;  and  the  example  is  one  which  a 
reviewer  can  hardly  fail  to  follow,  if  only  for  the  reason  that  the 
"  country  clergyman  of  the  last  century  "  shows  himself  in  every 
page  to  be  a  model  for  a  reviewer's  imitation.  Mr.  Twining  is  a 
master  in  the  critic's  art,  and  his  style  is  as  instructive  as  his 
matter.  Personally  he  represents  a  type  which  is  now  fading 
from  sight  and  memory.  The  wealthy,  cultivated  clergyman  of  the 
old  school,  who  had  been  a  Fellow  of  his  college  and  was  a 
pluralist  in  a  modest  way,  holding  two  or  three  benefices  of  no 
great  amount  in  the  aggregate,  travelling  at  his  leisure  through 
the  country  in  his  own  carriage,  with  post-horses  for  his  longer 
journeys,  and  with  his  own  horse  in  a  headed  "  four-wheel  "  for 
shorter  distances,  happy  in  his  inn,  and  critical  as  to  his  accom- 
modation there  when  there  were  no  friends  to  visit  by  invitation 
or  surprise,  and  careful  to  "  take  no  sermons  with  him  " — stands  out 
in  sufficiently  marked  contrast  to  the  holiday-snatching  parson  of  to- 
day as  he  rushes  with  his  excursion-ticket  to  some  distant  congressin 
long  coat,  wide-brimmed  soft  hat,  and  no  shirt-collar,  and  with  the  in- 
separable surplice  and  stole  in  a  black  b;ig.  A  warning  on  high  and 
ancient  authority  bids  us  not  ask  too  curiously  w  hether  the  former 
days  were  better  than  these — perhaps  the  spirit  of  the  Preacher's 
caution  equally  bids  us  not  ask  whether  they  were  worse — but  at 
least  we  may  compare  the  two,  and  see  how  distinct  they  are. 
The  older  type  is  perhaps  more  dignified ;  it  is  certainly  more 
artistic  and  more  picturesque.  A  long  and  graceful  Latin  epitaph 
by  Dr.  Parr  commemorates  upon  a  mural  tablet  the  worth  of  the 
eighteenth-century  clergyman.  An  age  of  memorial  windows, 
which,  like  Gray's,  "exclude  the  light,"  has  no  love  for  Latin 
epitaphs  on  mural  tablets  ;  but  it  may  do  well  to  speak  gently  of 
these  records  of  the  past  in  view  of  a  possible  age  to  come  which 
may  have  as  little  love  for  memorial  windows. 

Thomas  Twining  was  born  in  1735,  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Daniel  Twining,  then  the  head  of  the  house  in  the  Strand,  and 
was  at  the  usual  age  placed  in  his  father's  business,  for  which  his 
incapacity  was  as  marked  as  was,  some  years  later,  the  capacity  of 
his  younger  brother  Richard,  the  author  of  the  brief  memoir  of 
1 S 1 7,  and  grandfather  of  the  present  editor.  Between  the 
brothers  the  most  devoted  attachment  existed  through  life;  and 
the  fruits  of  this  home  relation  remain  in  the  freedom  and  fresh- 
ness of  their  correspondence.  The  elder  Mr.  Twining  wisely 
determined  to  indulge  his  sou's  "  passion  for  books  which  were 
not  books  of  business,"  and  in  preparation  for  Cambridge  "placed 
him  under  the  care  and  in  the  family  "  of  a  Colchester  clergyman, 
whose  ideas  as  to  the  education  of  his  daughter  were  in  advance 
of  his  age.  There  was  no  Girton  in  1755,  and  Miss  Smythies 
was  "  young  Twining's "  fellow-pupil  ;  they  learnt  "  Latin  and 
Greek  together "  with  the  usual  result.  The  housekeeping-book 
in  due  time  was  headed  by  a  passage  from  Tibullus,  "  Elizabeth 
Twining,  Jan.  21,  1764, 

I  Hi  tint  omnia  eura?, 
Et  juvct  iu  tota  me  nihil  esse  domo." 

She  died  childless  in  1796,  eight  years  before  her  husband. 

Mr.  Twining  entered  at  Sidney  Sussex  in  1755,  was  elected  to 
a  scholarship  in  1756,  and  became  a  Fellow  in  1760,  holding 
"  several  distinguished  offices  "  during  the  short  period  of  resi- 
dence which  was  terminated  by  his  marriage.  At  Fordhaui,  near 
Colchester,  where  he  passed  nearly  the  wholeof  his  married  life,  he 
held  the  "  sole  charge  "  only  ;  his  two  benefices  were  the  gift  of 
successive  Bishops  of  London  in  1772  and,  apparently,  in  17S7. 
The  later  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  his  parsonage  of  St.  Mary, 
Colchester;  but  the  only  mention  which  we  have  observed  of  his 
country  living  of  White  Notley  occurs,  cuiiously  enough,  in  con- 
nexion with  his  flight  during  the  invasion  panic  : — 

After  some  deliberation  with  myself  and  with  my  brother  R.  it  is 
settled  that  on  Monday  next,  November  7  (1803),  which  is  my  Notley 
tithe-day,  instead  of  returning  hither  the  next  day  as  usual,  I  shall  tal^c 
myself  and  my  money  on  from  Braintrce  to  C'aiubiidge. 

A  letter  to  an  old  friend,  Dr.  Hey,  written  from  his  lodgings  at 
Cambridge  (there  is  some  misprint  in  its  date),  is  the  last  of  the 
series  selected  from  Mr.  Twining's  correspondence,  and  is  a  de- 
lightful bit  of  description.  Increasing  infirmities  would  not  admit 
of  a  residence  in  "  College  rooms,  if  I  could  have  got  them," 
because  it  "  would  not  have  suited  my  habits  of  domestic  comfort 


and  attendance  " — a  passage  which  indicates  that  the  elderly  don 
of  that  period  was  far  less  advanced  iu  the  arts  of  civilization  than 
his  apolaustic  successors  within  our  own  memory.  Accordingly, 
Mr.  Twining  went  into  lodgings,  and  he  describes  his  quarters  and 
his  "  dinners  from  the  College  kitchen  "  (his  landlady  was  cook  of 
Peter  House),  the  "  plenty  of  good'  Cottenham,  and  the  very  best 
beer  that  I  ever  drank  in  my  life  " ;  the  bedroom,  where  in  order 
to  "  leave  a  ruelle  to  get  into  bed  from  "  it  was  necessary  to  draw 
back  a  sliding  panel  in  the  wainscot,  and  lay  it  open  to  the  sitting- 
room  ;  and  last,  not  least,  his  landlady's  "  daughter,  a  very  pretty, 
pleasing  girl,"  with  as  much  minuteness  and  enjoyment  as  if  he 
had  been  a  freshman  newly  let  loose  from  home  and  a  private 
tutor,  instead  of  an  old  clergyman  within  a  year  of  his  grave.  He 
was  as  much  of  an  undergraduate  as  his  nephew  Daniel,  with, 
whom  in  the  evenings  he  was  reading  "  Cicero  l)e  Oralorc,  and  we 
are  now  in  the  jokes."  Another  nephew,  Frank,  had  accompanied 
him  to  Cambridge  "  by  leave  of  his  Colonel,"  and  after  being  "  of 
great  use  in  settling  me  here,  and  making  the  people  acquainted 
with  my  ways  and  likings,"  had  been  "sent  back  by  coach  to 
Colchester — there  is  a  coach  three  times  a  week" — to  be  ready, 
we  suppose,  for  the  French. 

From  the  writer  of  these  charming  letters,  and  from  his  corre- 
spondents, we  obtain  a  collection  of  pictures  of  contemporary 
events,  and  of  characters  now  belonging  to  political  or  literary  his- 
tory, more  lifelike  than  any  which  articles  or  essays  could  furnish, 
A  single  letter  from  Dr.  Burney  to  Mr.  Twining,  describing  the 
Gordon  riots  of  1780  from  day  to  day  as  they  were  proceeding, 
would  make  the  volume  worth  reading  if  there  were  nothing 
else  attractive  in  it ;  but  it  is  followed  by  another  letter 
from  the  same  hand,  giving  an  account,  inter  alia,  of  the 
shabby  funeral  of  Dr.  Johnson,  which  may  be  thought  by  many 
readers  even  of  greater  interest.  A  discussion  of  "  Mr.  Parr's  " 
qualifications  as  a  schoolmaster,  upon  the  question  arising  as  to  the 
school  to  which  Mr.  Twining's  nephew  should  be  sent,  shows  ua 
the  great  scholar  from  a  new  and  "  parental  "  point  of  view  ;  and 
the  volume  generally  contains  so  much  of  slight  and  passing  com- 
ment on  persous  and  matters  to  which  one  would  like  to  turn  a 
second  time  that  we  must  express  a  sincere  regret  that  the  editor 
has  not  shared  his  great-uncle's  feeling,  "I  hate  a  book  without 
an  index."  Even  the  table  of  contents  supplies  only  the  subjects 
of  the  various  letters,  and  omits  the  names  of  their  writers.  If  the 
editor  will  permit  the  comparison,  it  is  like  a  day-book  without  a 
ledger. 

Mr.  Twining  watched  with  deep  anxiety  the  course  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  his  letters  alter  the  death  of  Louis  XVI. 
are  full  of  the  results  of  this  careful  thought.  "  Alas,  this 
war! — it  may  now  be  necessary,  but  I  am  afraid  that  necessity 
was  unnecessarily  brought  on.  ...  I  have  no  idea  of  being 
provoked  into  a  war,  of  going  to  war  because  we  are  angry."  .  .  . 
"Well;  jacta  est  alea,  and  God  speed  us!"  The  two  brothers, 
however,  were  supporters  of  Pitt,  of  whom  the  elder  writes, 
"  I  have  so  high  an  opinion  that  I  am  ready  to  suspect  he  has 
better  reasons  on  his  side  than  I  am  aware  of." 

Music  and  classical  literature,  in  both  of  which  Mr.  Twining 
throughout  his  life  held  a  position  of  recognized  distinction  among 
his  contemporaries,  take  up  a  large  space  in  his  correspondence. 
As  a  skilled  musician  his  mind  was  much  exercised  by  the  "  psalm- 
tunes  "  of  the  time ;  and  one  "  most  curious  piece  of  barbarism, 
often  sung  at  Colchester,"  he  took  the  trouble  to  write  down  for 
Dr.  Burney.  "  I  never  heard  anything  so  horrible  and  strange  ; 
'tis  worse  than  a  Greek  fragment."  This  unfortunate  tune  is 
a  "  common  metre,"  which,  we  believe,  has  not  elsewhere  sur- 
vived, though  it  bears  a  family  likeness  to  many  modern  hymn 
tunes  in  its  complete  vacuity  of  idea.- 

Mr.  Twining  possessed  the  happy  art  of  securing  and  retaining 
personal  friendships,  and  his  confidence  in  this  power  is  singularly 
evidenced  by  a  story  which  he  tells  in  a  diary  addressed  to  his 
brother.  In  this  age  of  multitudinous  acquaintances  and  few 
friends  there  are  not  many  of  us  who  would  venture  to^  risk  a 
similar  test.  In  one  of  his  posting  journeys  Mr.  Twining  found 
himself  at  Lichfield,  where  he  learnt  that  "  an  old  and  intimate 
friend,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  near  forty  years,  and  whom  he 
never  expected  to  see  again,  then  Archdeacon  of  Salop  and  one  of 
the  Residentiaries  of  the  Cathedral,"  was  in  residence.  The  pas- 
sage is  too  long  to  quote  in  full ;  but  Mr.  Twining  called  on  the 
Canon  in  the  Close,  refused  to  send  in  his  name,  and  "  when  he 
came  to  me  in  the  passage,  peering  and  scowling  at  me,"  kept  up 
for  some  minutes  the  character  of  a  begging  clergyman  in  distress, 
soliciting  encouragement  for  "  a  little  treatise  I  had  written." 
As  the  Archdeacon  became  more  curt  and  more  impatient,  giving 
no  sign  of  recognition  upon  his  visitor's  increasing  hints,  and 
shrinking  back  finally  from  the  offered  hand,  "  declaring  he 
had  not  the  least  knowledge  of  me,"  "  then,  at  last,  I  was  obliged 
to  discover  myself.  What,  quoth  I,  don't  you  know  TWINING?" 
The  change  was  immediate  ;  "  a  hearty  welcome  and  a  hearty 
laugh.  It  was  a  fine  dramatic  avayvwpi<ns,  or  discovery."  Pos- 
sibly so  in  1797,  and  with  such  a  man  to  recognize  as  Mr. 
Twining  ;  but  lor  ourselves  we  should  prefer  not  to  try  a  similar 
experiment  on  a  modem  Archdtacon  whom  we  had  last  seen 
when  we  were  undergraduates  together  forty  years  ago. 
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SIBERIA  IN  ASIA.* 

MR.  SEEBOHM'S  Siberia  in  Asia  forms  a  -worthy  companion 
to  Lis  valuable  and  interesting  account  of  Siberia  in  Europe 
— as  he  has  styled  the  lower  valley  of  the  Petchora  river,  which 
he  explored  in  1875.  His  second  journey  was  made  two  years 
later,  and  its  aim  was  similar  to  that  of  the  first,  the  traveller's 
main  attention  being  directed  to  the  birds  which  migrate  north- 
wards in  such  swarms  when  their  breeding  season  draws  near.  To 
some  extent,  as  he  says  in  his  Preface,  his  second  volume  must 
necessarily  be  a  repetition  of  the  first,  for  in  his  new  field  of  re- 
search, though  the  meridian  of  the  Caspian  was  altered  to  that  of 
the  Gulf  of  Bengal,  the  latitude  remained  the  same,  and  the  con- 
ditions of  life  among  which  he  found  himself  amid  the  forests 
and  upon  the  swampy  flats  of  the  Yenesay  closely  resembled  those 
which  he  has  made  familiar  to  readers  of  his  wanderings  among 
similar  districts  in  the  valley  of  the  Petchora.  Ornithologists  alone 
can  fully  appreciate  the  scientific  results  at  which  Mr.  Seebohm 
arrived  after  travelling  so  far  and  undergoing  so  many  hardships. 
But  no  one  can  fail  to  admire  the  genuine  love  of  science  which 
bas  twice  impelled  him  to  visit  so  distant  and  ungenial  a  land  for 
the  sake  of  rilling  up  a  gap  here  and  there  in  the  history  of  birds 
and  their  breeding-places.  As  regards  that  portion  of  his  work 
which  describes  Siberian  scenery  and  manners,  it  is  of  unusual 
interest,  and  may  be  cordially  recommended  as  a  valuable  contri- 
bution towards  our  knowledge  of  the  northern  section  of  what  he 
justly  styles  "a  magnificent  country  of  superb  forests,  and  corn- 
fields capable  of  rivalling  those  of  Minnesota,  whilst  its  mineral 
wealth  includes  iron  equal  in  quality  to  that  of  Sweden,  and  gold 
almost  as  abundant  as  that  of  California,  to  say  nothing  of  copper, 
salt,  and  coal."  To  Mr.  Seebohm  Siberia  appears  to  be  "  a  second 
Canada  in  reserve  " ;  and  he  thinks  that  the  political  geographer 
who  looks  far  into  the  future,  and  wonders  what  field  will  open 
itself  for  surplus  population  and  capital  when  North  America  has 
become  as  densely  populated  as  Europe,  "  may  postpone  his 
anxieties  for  many  centuries,  to  allow  time  for  the  civilization  of 
Siberia  to  reopen  the  problem." 

Mr.  Seebohm  lelt  London  on  the  1st  of  March,  1877,  traversed 
Russia  from  the  frontier  to  Nijny  Novgorod  by  rail,  and  then 
sledged  3,240  miles,  by  way  of  Perm,  Omsk,  Tomsk,  and  Yenesaisk, 
to  the  Koorayika,  a  river  which  falls  into  the  Yenesay,  twelve 
hundred  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  just  within  the  Arctic  circle. 
There  he  took  up  his  quarters  for  the  rest  of  the  winter  on  board 
the  frozen-up  Thames,  the  steamer  in  which  Captain  Wiggins,  the 
indefatigable  Kara  Sea  navigator,  had  made  a  successful  voyage 
from  Sunderland  during  the  preceding  autumn.  In  that  vessel  he 
proposed  to  return  home  by  sea  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice, 
but  his  plans  were  frustrated.  Up  to  the  end  of  May  all  went 
smoothly  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Thames,  but  soon  afterwards 
the  ice  began  to  break  up,  and  then  the  battle  of  the  Yenesay  raged 
for  about  a  fortnight,  during  which  the  minor  river  Koorayika 
alternately  rose  and  fell.  "This  great  annual  battle  between 
summer  and  winter,"  says  Mr.  Seebohm,  "is  the  great  event  of  the 
year  in  these  regions,  like  the  rising  of  the  Nile  in  Egypt."  The 
summer  sun  long  contends  in  vain  with  winter  supported  by  the 
north  wind ;  at  length  the  south  wind  begins  to  blow,  and  the 
armies  of  winter  slowly  recede  towards  the  Pole.  "  It  was  a 
wonderful  sight,"  we  are  told,  "  to  watch  these  armies  alter- 
nately advancing  and  retreating,"  and  sometimes  the  spectators 
would  spend  hours  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  "  transfixed  with 
astonishment,  staring  aghast  at  icebergs,  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high, 
driven  down  the  river  at  a  speed  of  from  ten  to  twenty  miles  an 
hour."  The  state  of  affairs  soon  became  critical  for  the  Thames, 
which  was  carried  this  way  and  that,  pounded  by  floes  and 
bumped  against  the  rocky  shore.  Meantime  bird  life  was  becoming 
active : — 

The  revolution  in  the  ice  took  place  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  perfect 
babel  of  birds.  Above  our  heads  we  continually  heard  the  gag,  gag  of 
Geese  and  the  harsh  bark  of  Swans,  as  flock  after  flock  hurried  past  us  to 
the  Tundra.  Wherever  there  was  a  little  open  water  between  the  ice-floes 
and  pack-ice,  crowds  of  Gulls  were  fishing  as  if  they  had  not  had  a  meal 
for  a  week,  and  their  derisive  laugh,  as  they  quarrelled  over  their  prey, 
seemed  to  mock  our  misfortunes,  while  ever  and  anon  the  wild  weird  cries 
of  the  Black-throated  and  Ked-throated  Divers,  like  the  distant  scream  of 
tortured  children,  came  from  the  creek  opposite.  A  few  flocks  of  Wild 
Ducks  also  passed  us,  and  along  thej  shore  small  birds  flitted  from  bush  to 
bush  in  hitherto  unknown  profusion.  Bramblings  and  White  Wagtails 
passed  in  pairs,  Shore  Larks  in  small  flocks,  and  Kedpoles  in  large  flocks, 
and  I  shot  a  solitary  Wheatear.  In  the  midst  of  his  troubles  on  board  his 
half-wrecked  steamer,  Captain  Wiggins  seized  his  gun  and  shot  a  Goose, 
which  was  flying  over  the  ship,  and  which  proved  to  be  the  Little  White- 
fronted  Goose,  the  species  which  I  had  missed  shooting  the  day  before. 

At  last  winter  was  finally  vanquished  for  the  year,  and  "  the 
fragments  of  his  beaten  army  were  compelled  to  retreat,  to  the 
triumphant  music  of  thousands  of  song-birds,  and  amidst  the 
waving  of  green  leaves  and  the  illumination  of  gay  flowers  of 
every  hue,"  but  the  troubles  of  the  Thames  were  not  over.  As  it 
was  sailing  down  the  Yenesay,  after  its  escape  from  its  dangerous 
winter  quarters  on  the  Koorayika,  a  whole  chapter  of  accidents 
combined  to  strand  it  hopelessly  on  a  shoal  from  which  the  water 
fast  ebbed  away,  and  Captain  Wiggins  was  reluctantly  obliged  to 
abandon  it  there.  One  of  the  consequences  of  this  shipwreck  was 
that  Mr.  Seebohm  did  not  reach  the  breeding-places  of  the 
migratory  birds  he  was  following  northwards  until  much  valuable 
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time  had  been  lost.  On  his  arrival  he  found  "  a  wild-looking  country 
full  of  lakes,  swamps,  and  rivers,  a  dead  flat  in  some  places,  in  others 
undulating,  even  hilly.  This  was  the  true  Siberian  Tundra,  brilliant 
with  flowers,  swarming  with  musquitoes,  and  full  of  birds."  A 
more  dreary  part  of  the  world  during  two-thirds  of  the  year  can 
scarcely  be  imagined.  For  eight  months  out  of  the  twelve  every 
trace  of  vegetable  life  is  completely  hidden  under  a  covering  of 
snow  six  feet  thick,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  that  time  no 
traces  of  animal  life  are  to  be  seen  beyond  the  footprints  of  a 
reindeer  or  a  fox,  or  the  occasional  appearance  of  a  raven  or  a  snowy 
owl,  wanderers  from  their  forest  homes.  Throughout  the  two  mid- 
winter months  the  sun  disappears  altogether.  In  February  it 
begins  to  reappear,  and  by  June  it  only  just  touches  the  horizon  at 
midnight.  Still  winter  reigns  until  the  south  wind  begins  to  blow. 
Then  the  ice  on  the  great  rivers  breaks  up,  the  covering  of  snow 
melts  away,  and  "  for  three  months  a  hot  summer  produces  a 
brilliant  Alpine  flora,  like  an  English  flower-garden  run  wild, 
and  a  profusion  of  Alpine  fruit."  Wonderful  as  is  the  trans- 
formation of  the  vegetable  world  on  the  arrival  of  the  thaw, 
Mr.  Seebohm  thinks  that  the  change  in  animal  life  which  then 
takes  place  is  far  more  sudden  and  striking.  The  sensational 
event  of  the  season,  he  says,  is  of  course  the  breaking  up  of 
the  ice  on  the  great  rivers.  "  The  silent  upheaval  of  a  gigantic 
river,  four  miles  wide,  and  the  smash-up  of  the  six-feat-thick 
ice  upon  it,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  square  miles  an  hour,''  is  to 
his  mind  a  more  majestic  display  of  power  than  even  a  storm 
at  sea  or  a  hurricane  on  land.  "  But,  for  all  that,  the  arrival 
of  migratory  birds,  so  suddenly  and  in  such  countless  numbers, 
appeals  more  forcibly  to  the  imagination,  perhaps  because  it 
is  more  {mysterious."  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Seebohm  gives  no 
detailed  descriptions  of  the  arrival  of  the  feathered  caravans, 
referring  his  readers  to  what  he  has  written  on  the  subject  in 
his  Siberia  in  Europe.  There  is  no  passage  in  the  ornithological 
part  of  his  present  volume  so  interesting  to  the  general  reader 
as  the  account  in  its  predecessor  of  the  migration  he  witnessed 
from  the  lighthouse  tower  at  Heligoland.  Instead  of  a  picture 
of  the  arrival  of  the  birds  at  their  Arctic  breeding-place,  he 
has  given  his  views  as  to  migration  in  general.  Since  the 
period  of  his  visit  to  the  valley  of  the  Petchora,  he  has 
studied  the  subject  in  the  South  of  France  both  in  autumn  and 
spring,  and  he  has  somewhat  modified  the  views  he  held  when 
engaged  upon  his  former  work.  He  is  no  longer  of  opinion  that 
too  much  has  been  made  of  the  great  lines  and  routes  of  migra- 
tion, and  he  is  inclined  to  recall  the  doubts  he  formerly  ex- 
pressed as  to  whether  birds  follow  ancient  coast-lines,  for  "  the 
migration  from  the  south  of  Denmark  over  Heligoland  to 
the  coast  of  Lincolnshire  seems  to  correspond  so  exactly  with 
what  geologists  tell  us  must  have  been  the  old  coast-line,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  it  to  be  only  a  coincidence."  The  "  ornitholo- 
gical results  "  of  Mr.  Seebohm's  "  trip  "  of  more  than  fifteen  thou- 
sand miles,  including  the  return  journey,  occupy  only  a  page  and 
a  half  of  his  book ;  but  he  considers  them  "  on  the  whole  satisfac- 
tory." Ordinary  sportsmen  will  consider  his  Siberian  bag  but  a 
small  recompense  for  the  hardships  he  underwent ;  but  ornitholo- 
gists will  envy  him  his  first  authentic  eggs  of  the  Asiatic  Golden 
Plover,  his  unique  specimens  of  the  eggs  of  "  the  Arctic  Willow- 
Warbler,  the  Siberian  Chiftchaff,  and  the  Yellow-browed  Warbler," 
and  the  rest  of  his  "  Siberian  plunder." 

Of  the  Russian  officials,  clergymen,  and  traders  with  whom  he 
was  brought  into  contact  in  the  extreme  North,  Mr.  Seebohm  does 
not  say  much  that  is  complimentary.  The  Ostiaks  and  Samoyedes, 
and  other  natives  of  that  sterile  land,  appear  to  have  but  small 
reason  to  be  grateful  to  those  representatives  of  their  rulers  who 
appear  among  them.  "  If  by  .any  chance  an  honest  official  is  placed 
in  any  position  of  trust,  and  tries  to  act  justly,  the  rich  merchants 
of  the  district  combine  together,  and  move  heaven  and  earth 
to  have  him  displaced,  so  that  their  own  petty  schemes 
of  plunder  may  be  renewed."  As  to  the  priests,  "  they  are 
absolutely  useless;  their  offices  in  the  Greek  Church  are  so 
mechanical  that  they  might  be  performed  almost  equally  well 
by  machinery.  In  many  cases  the  priests  are  worse  than  useless ; 
they  have  nothing  to  do,  and,  under  the  pretext  of  keeping  holy 
certain  days,  they  encourage  the  people  in  drinking  to  excess,  and 
in  wasting  valuable  time  in  idling."  Among  the  merchants  with 
whom  Mr.  Seebohm  had  to  deal,  commercial  honour  seemed 
almost  unknown.  As  an  instance  of  this  he  mentions  the  be- 
haviour of  the  Mayor  of  Yenesaisk,  who  had  originally  been  a 
pedlar,  and  had  failed  twice,  but  who  had  the  reputation  of  being 
worth  two  million  roubles.  For  some  of  the  goods  which  this 
worthy  supplied  to  the  travellers  he  charged  twice  over; 
in  delivering  others  he  made  mistakes  in  numbers  much  to  his 
own  advantage.  And  all  the  other  specimens  of  the  mercantile 
class  with  whom  Mr.  Seebohm  had  business  dealings  appear  to 
have  been  equally  dishonest.  He  remarks,  however,  that  the 
utter  absence  of  commercial  honour  among  Russian  men  of 
business  must  not  be  looked  upon  as  an  exclusively  Russian 
characteristic.  He  thinks  that  it  is  independent  of  race  or 
tliuiate,  and  that  "  the  commercial  immorality  of  Russia  must  be 
laid  to  the  charge  of  its  despotic  government."  In  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Russian  peasant  he  recognizes  numerous  good 
points,  and  he  holds  that  "  there  must  be  a  great  future 
in  store  for  a  nation  with  so  many  virtues."  In  Siberia 
especially  the  peasant  of  Russian  race  is  a  man  in  whose  praise 
much  may  be  said,  being  kindly,  hospitable,  and  lar  more 
honest  and  independent  than  his  brethren  in  the  districts  which 
were  so  long  subjected  to  the  curse  of  serfdom.    Unfortunately  he 
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is  not  as  sober  and  thrifty  as  he  might  be.  Between  Tyuuiain  and 
Omsk  Mr.  Seebohm  was  able  to  compare  with  each  other  a  number 
of  villages  tenanted  by  inhabitants  of  different  races  and  creeds. 
Most  of  them  were  Russian,  with  a  large  church  in  the  centre 
having  a  gilt  cross.  "Others  were  Tartar  villages,  where  the 
crescent  occupied  the  place  of  the  cross ;  and  it  was  somewhat 
humiliating  to  us  Christians  to  find  that  the  cross  was  too  often 
the  symbol  of  drunkenness,  disorder,  dilapidation,  and  comparative 
poverty,  whereas  the  crescent  was  almost  invariably  the  sign  of 
sobriety,  order,  enterprise,  and  prosperity."  In  the  whole  course  of 
his  travels  Mr.  Seebohm  seems  to  have  found  only  one  model 
village.  In  it  "  order  reigned,  and  a  hundred  little  details  be- 
tokened industry  and  civilization."  The  houses  were  comfortable, 
their  occupants  were  tidy,  the  community  was  free  from  crime, 
drink,  and  idleness.  These  model  villagers  turned  out  to  be 
Skoptsy,  the  gloomy  fanatics  whose  asceticism  Mr.  Seebohm 
somewhat  quaintly  describes  as  "  teetotalism  carried  out  to  the 
bitter  end." 


HUDSON'S  JEWS  IN  ROME.* 

MISS  HUDSON  would  seem  to  be  of  a  sanguine  tempera- 
ment. "  I  think,"  she  says  in  her  preface,  "  this  book 
will  not  be  found  dull  and  lifeless,  for  while  seeking,  viewing  in 
different  lights,  and  blending  the  materials  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, I  have  felt  myself  carried  back  to  my  own  youthful  days." 
This  may  be  a  very  good  reason  why  the  "  compilation,"  as  Miss 
Hudson,  with  equal  truth  and  ingenuousness,  describes  her  work, 
should  interest  her,  but  it  scarcely  concerns  her  readers.  Those 
persons  who  are  given  to  favouring  their  friends  with  reminis- 
cences of  their  youth  are  apt  to  be  regarded  in  general  society  as 
bores,  and  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  Miss  Hudson's  youth- 
ful days  are  of  exceptional  interest  to  the  world  at  large.  If  Miss 
Hudson's  meaning  is  that  her  book  may  haply  carry  back  her 
readers  to  the  days  of  their  own  youth,  we  fully  admit  the  possi- 
bility. Most  people  can  remember  days  in  childhood  when  they 
"were  obliged  reluctantly  to  sit  still  for  a  prolonged  period  and 
listen  to  goody-goody  tales,  entirely  devoid  of  interest,  which 
some  elderly  aunt  or  devoutly  disposed  grandmother  would  pour 
into  their  unwilling  ears.  Of  those  days  they  will  be  forcibly 
reminded  as  they  read  Bliss  Hudson's  pages.  Miss  Hudson 
studied  her  subject  in  Rome,  she  tells  us.  She  might  equally  well 
have  studied  it  at  Margate.  The  book  contains  no  evidence 
of  original  research  of  any  kind.  Miss  Hudson  has  quoted,  or 
abridged,  with  or  without  due  acknowledgment,  the  writings 
of  English  authors,  standard  and  other  ;  and  has  attempted  to 
impart  life  and  local  colour  to  her  narrative  by  moral  reflections, 
scraps  of  sermons,  and  descriptions  which  may  be  original,  though 
they  savour  of  the  tourist's  handbook.  There  are,  here  and 
there,  touches  of  humour  which  will  delight  the  reader  ;  but,  as 
the  humour  is  entirely  of  the  unconscious  sort,  we  do  not  know 
that  Miss  Hudson  will  be  anxious  to  claim  credit  for  it. 

Turning  to  the  first  chapter,  we  find  a  motto  taken  from  the 
poet  Hankinson.  We  confess,  with  shame,  that  we  have  been 
hitherto  unacquainted  with  the  works  of  this  author;  but  we 
cheerfully  acknowledge,  by  way  of  making  amends  for  our 
ignorance,  that,  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  he  is  admirably 
qualified  to  furnish  headings  for  Miss  Hudson's  chapters.  She 
begins  cautiously.  She  asks  her  readers  what  modern  city  has  such 
a  history  as  that  of  Rome,  and  then  proceeds  to  give  them  the 
following  piece  of  information  : — 

When  we  read  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Maccabees  of  the 
beginning  of  intercourse  between  the  Jews  and  the  Romans,  we  see  that 
they  could  previously  have  known  very  little  of  each  other. 

This  is  almost  as  interesting  a  piece  of  information  as  Hamlet's 
concerning  villains  in  Denmark,  and  might  call  forth  some  such 
retort  as  Horatio  made  on  that  occasion.  Miss  Hudson  soon 
after  this  gives  an  odd  account  of  the  origin  of  Stoicism,  which 
she  evidently  ascribes  to  the  Jews.  She  points  out  that  the 
Jews,  more  than  two  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  had 
great  influence  in  Sj'ria,  and  that  a  body  of  Greek  teachers 
afterwards  grew  up  in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  "  and  in  some 
of  the  islands  in  that  part  of  the  world,"  she  adds,  with  a 
fine  superiority  to  details,  "  who  positively  taught  monotheism. 
Three  of  these  philosophers,  at  different  times,  emigrated  to 
Athens.  The  first  who  did  so,  Zeno,  taught  in  a  stoa,  or  porch, 
whence  those  who  followed  his  system  were  called  Stoics." 
Several  writers  have  shown  that  the  Stoic  asceticism  had  pecu- 
liar attractions  for  the  Oriental  mind,  and  that  its  early  pro- 
fessors were,  for  the  most  part,  Asiatic  Greeks ;  hence,  no  doubt, 
Miss  Hudson,  who  is  not  a  careful  reader,  has  assumed  that  the 
system  had  an  Eastern  origin.  Zeno  was,  of  course,  a  native  of 
Cyprus ;  but  it  is  utterly  incorrect  to  speak  of  him  as  a  philo- 
sopher who  emigrated  to  Athens,  for  he  settled  in  Athens  when  a 
very  young  man,  and  studied  philosophy  there.  Moreover,  the 
monotheism  of  the  earlier  Stoics  was  really  little  more  than  pan- 
theism. However,  Miss  Hudson  cannot  be  expected  to  be  accu- 
rate in  such  points  as  these.  She  has  apparently  derived  her 
knowledge  of  ancient  philosophy  mainly  from  a  work  entitled 
Judaism  at  Home,  by  F.  Huidekoper,  an  American  author  much 
given  to  wild  theorizing.    From  this  work  she  also  borrows,  not 

*  A  History  of  the  Jews  in  Rome,  B.C.  160-A.D.  604.  By  E.  H.  Hudson, 
Author  of  "The  Life  and  Times  of  Louisa,  Queen  of  Prussia,"  "  The  Royal 
Mausoleum,  Frogmore,"  &c.    London  :  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 


without  quaint  additions  of  her  own,  some  information  on  the 
subject  of  the  Sibylline  verses.  Her  religious  prejudices,  apart 
from  other  considerations,  render  her  entirely  unfit  to 
be  the  historian  of  the  period  which  she  has  chosen.  She 
admires  all  Christians,  and  most  Jews;  she  tolerates,  and 
occasionally  pities,  Stoics  and  other  "  monotheists,"  while  she 
regards  all  pagans  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  Cambridge  Pro- 
fessor of  a  bygone  day,  who  spoke  of  Plato  as  "  this  poor  benighted 
heathen."  She  is,  moreover,  under  the  impression  that  the  dis- 
tinction between  patrician  and  plebeian  was  prevalent  during  the 
Empire.  "  The  plebeians,"  she  tells  us, "  more  readily  adopted 
Jewish  ideas  and  opinions  than  did  the  patricians."  If  by  plebeians 
she  means  the  lower  classes,  it  was,  on  the  contrary, tbey  who  showed 
the  most  bitter  hostility  to  the  Jews.  She  also  apparently  believes 
that  Augustus  was  at  the  head  of  the  aristocratic  party  as  opposed 
to  Julius,  the  leader  of  the  people.  She  speaks  of  Tiberius  as  a 
noble  champion  of  popular  rights,  and  an  earnest  monotheist.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  Tacitus  and  other  writers  have  misrepresented 
Tiberius,  and  grossly  exaggerated  his  vices,  but  this  scarcely  j  ustifies 
extravagant  laudation  of  him.  However,  Miss  Hudson  is  scarcely 
to  be  held  responsible  for  this.  She  happens  to  have  read  the 
American  work  to  which  we  have  referred,  and,  finding  this  among 
other  matter,  she  adopts  it,  wisely  judging  that  an  author  whose 
works  she  can  read  is  more  useful  for  her  purposes  than  one  who- 
wrote  in  a  dead  language  with  which  she  is  unacquainted.  More- 
over, Tacitus  was  a  benighted  heathen.  With  regard  to  chron- 
ology she  is  not  more  fortunate.  In  the  second  chapter  she  in- 
forms us  that  Cicero  lived  "in  the  reign  of  Augustus."  We 
should  have  thought  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  dead  languages  to  know  that  Cicero  was  put  to  death  at 
the  time  of  the  proscription  under  the  second  triumvirate.  The 
passage  which  contains  this  interesting  statement  discloses  another 
of  Miss  Hudson's  qualifications  for  writing  history — the  faculty  of 
misquotation.    It  runs  thus  : — 

In  one  of  the  Hibbert  lectures  of  1880  Ernest  Renan  tells  us  that  in  the 
time  of  Cicero — that  is,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  Caesar — the  Jews  were  so- 
powerful  and  influential  in  Rome  that  the  word  of  Zeehariah  was  veriliecl 
to  the  letter :  "  The  world  laid  hold  of  the  skirt  of  the  Jew,  and  said  to 
him,  Lead  us  to  Jerusalem." 

M.  Renan  tells  us  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  words  "  se  verifiait  " 
do  not  mean  "  was  veritied."  M.  Renan  is  not  speaking  of  an 
accomplished  fact,  but  of  a  tendency,  and,  moreover,  he  is  not  re- 
ferring to  the  time  of  Cicero,  but  rather  to  that  of  Juvenal,  which, 
we  may  inform  Miss  Hudson,  was  somewhat  later.  The  passage 
may  be  found  at  p.  55  of  M.  LeVy's  edition  of  the  Conferences 
d' Angleterre.  This  mistake  led  us  to  fear  that  Miss  Hudson's 
knowledge  of  French  was  not  much  greater  than  of  the  "  dead 
languages  "  ;  we  were,  however,  happily  disabused  of  this  error  on 
reaching  p.  59,  where  she  has  without  acknowledgment  adopted 
the  greater  part  of  M.  Renan's  description  of  the  Jews'  quarter  in 
Rome.  In  a  later  chapter,  too,  she  follows,  with  some  slight 
variations,  his  account  of  the  great  fire  in  Nero's  reign,  again 
without  any  acknowledgment. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  Miss  Hudson  in  her  eccentric 
rumblings  through  Roman  and  Jewish  history.  She  by  no  means 
confines  herself  to  the  subject  suggested  by  the  title  of  her  book,, 
but  wanders  to  Judaea,  Egypt,  and  elsewhere  as  her  vagrant  fancy 
leads  her.  The  latter  part  of  the  work  is  concerned  much  more  with 
Christians  than  with  Jews,  and  she  connects  the  invasion  of 
Alaric  with  her  subject  by  the  remark  that  "  in  these  times  of 
anarchy  and  general  distress  the  Romans  and  the  Jews  were  very 
often  involved  in  the  same  disasters."  Perhaps  one  reason  why 
the  Jews  are  so  much  less  prominent  in  the  latter  part  of  the  work 
is  that  Mr.  Huidekoper  here  seems  to  fail  her,  and  she  is  com- 
pelled to  fall  back  upon  Merivale,  who,  from  the  nature  of  his  subject, 
is  less  closely  concerned  with  the  Jews.  At  this  period,  too,  Miss 
Hudson  becomes  less  amusing.  Her  incidental  sermons  become 
longer  and  more  tedious  as  she  advances,  and  we  find  no  such 
delightful  "  bits"  as  occur  in  the  earlier  chapters.  Speaking  of  the 
captivity  of  Josephus,  Miss  Hudson  remarks  that  it  must  have 
been  irksome  to  bear  the  "  galling  chain  " ;  she  goes  on  to  say 
that  "in  our  free  land  a  chain  is  never  seen  upon  a  human  being, 
except,"  she  adds,  with  an  unusual  desire  for  accuracy  of  state- 
ment, "  on  Portland  Island,  or  near  some  other  convict  station." 
Of  St.  Paul's  imprisonment  she  writes  as  follows  : — "  We  know 
not,  but  we  may  fairly  suppose  that  the  favoured  prisoner  was 
allowed  to  take  the  air  and  exercise  necessary  to  health."  Of  St. 
Luke  she  informs  us  that,  "  being  a  physician,  he  must  have  been 
acquainted  with  plants  and  their  properties,"  and  she  pictures  him 
composing  his  gospel  as  he  walked  amid  the  flowers — "  the  cistus, 
or  rock-rose,  which  daily  sheds  its  white  petals  like  snowflakes  on  the 
ground,with  the  star-like  anemone  andall  the  otheriudigenous  flowers 
that  are  now  abundantly  gathered  in  the  woods  and  meadows  of 
the  adjoining  estates."  An  auctioneer's  catalogue  could  scarcely 
furnish  us  with  a  more  delightful  instance  of  the  art  of  sinking. 

It  would  be  ridiculous  to  expect  accuracy  of  any  kind  in  such 
a  work  as  this.  A  few  of  the  author's  grosser  blunders  may  be 
mentioned.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  must  be  some 
inaccuracy  in  the  following  version  of  the  inscription  on  the  tradi- 
tional tomb  of  St.  Paul  at  Rome : — 

Tu  es  sas  electiones  Sancte  Paule  Apostole, 
Fraxlicator  Veritas  in  Universo  Mundo. 

Miss  Hudson  must  have  had  so  much  practice  in  transcription  in 
the  course  of  compiling  her  book  that  we  should  really  have 
expected  greater  exactness,  even  in  the  case  of  a  dead  language. 
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In  describing  the  Appian  Way  she  informs  her  readers  that 
"to  be  buried  there  was  almost  as  great  an  honour  as  the 
being  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey  is  to  a  distinguished  Briton." 
Of  course  there  was  no  more  honour  in  being  buried  on  the 
Appian  Way  than  there  is  now  in  possessing  a  family  vault 
in  Keusal  Green  Cemetery.  The  Emperor  Claudius  was  the 
son,  not  the  grandson,  of  Drusus.  We  cannot  understand  why 
such  writers  as  Miss  Hudson  do  not  buy  and  use  Dr.  Smith's 
Smaller  Classical  Dictionary.  It  would  save  them  from  count- 
less blunders  on  elementary  points.  Another  work  of  re- 
ference would  be  necessary  for  the  correction  of  mistakes  in 
English,  such  as  "  affecting  a  reconciliation."  In  the  spelling  of 
classical  names  Miss  Hudson  displays  that  originality  of  treatment 
which  is  denied  to  her  as  a  historian.  She  makes  an  ingenious 
double  mistake  in  saying  that  "Augustus  was  the  first Imperitor,'" 
and  is  equally  happy  in  calling  the  informers  who  flourished  under 
the  early  Emperors  "  dilatores,"  and  in  speaking  of  the  temple  of 
"  Jupiter  Sator."  Twice  over  she  writes  Xenophon  "  Zeuophon," 
and,  with  a  delightful  sense  of  the  interchangeability  of  vowels, 
she  calls  the  wife  of  Trajan  sometimes  Plotina,  sometimes  Platona. 
Concilia  Metella  becomes  Cicilia,  Ionia  appears  as  "Iona";  the 
lloyal  family  of  Syria  are  called  "  Selucidae  " ;  Septimius  Severus 
loses  one  of  his  is ;  Tarquinius  Supurbus  built  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  on  the  Capitoline  ;  Attila  is  transformed  into  Atilla  ;  and 
the  name  "  Lapetidas  "  is  bestowed  upon  one  of  the  three  primary 
divisions  of  the  human  race. 

Enough  has  been  said  about  this  absurd  book.  We  have  rarely 
met  with  a  work  of  equal  pretensions  which  combined  in  so 
high  a  degree  ignorance  of  facts  with  fatuity  of  thought  and 
feebleness  of  expression.  More  might  be  written  about  the  whole- 
sale appropriation  of  other  people's  thoughts  and  expressions. 
To  have  borrowed  with  acknowledgment — "footnoting"  Miss 
Hudson  calls  the  process — on  one  page  is  not  an  adequate  excuse 
for  borrowing  without  acknowledgment  on  the  next.  But  it  is 
perhaps  as  well  not  to  take  Miss  Hudson  too  seriously. 


A  GOLDEX  BAR.* 

u  TTTHAT  is  your  book  ?  "  asks  one  of  the  young  ladies  in  this 
tV  story  of  another.  "  Ah!  a  love  story.  Weil!  one  has 
had  enough  of  that  sort  of  thing.  Alter  seventeen  it  palls  upon 
you.  Though  there  is  a  time,  1  suppose,  when  one  could  swallow 
any  amount  of  sentiment ;  and  no  doubt  it  will  always  please  a 
certain  class  of  minds."  Certainly  this  partiality  for  sentiment  is 
confined  neither  to  our  own  time  nor  our  own  people.  The  French 
love  it  dearly,  as  M.  Dumas  knows,  and  always  have  loved  it  from 
the  days  of  Mile,  de  Scuderi  downwards :  and  for  the  Germans, 
has  not  Schiller  owned  that  they  like  it,  and  "  the  more  trifling 
it  is  the  more  generally  welcome  it  is "  ?  But  sentiment  and 
the  sentimental  are  much-abused  words.  There  is  the  sentiment 
of  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor ,  for  example,  and  the  sentiment 
of  La  Dame  mix  Camelias  ;  the  sentiment  of  George  Sand,  and 
the  sentiment  of  Charles  Dickens.  Exacter  writers  distinguish 
between  sentiment  and  sentimentality ;  but  most  of  us  assign 
all  the  various  phases  of  the  melting  mood  to  the  former,  and 
like  it,  or  laugh  at  it,  as  the  case  may  be,  without  discrimina- 
tion. There  is  much  the  same  vagueness,  too,  about  a  "love- 
story."  Of  the  modern  love-story,  no  doubt,  as  of  the  modern 
sentiment,  we  have  most  of  us  had  enough,  and  more  than  enough. 
And  yet  was  there  ever  a  story  told,  to  which  the  world  has  cared 
to  listen,  in  which  love  did  not  play  its  part  ?  Have  there  ever 
been  told  love-stories  more  charming  than  The  Tempest  or  The 
Winter's  Tale?  more  terrible  than  Othello  or  Borneo  and  Juliet? 
Goethe  is  said  to  have  found  this  capital  delect  in  Heine,  that 
he  lacked  love — an  accusation  which  a  well-meaning  writer  has 
recently  repudiated  with  scorn,  because  Heine  loved  his  old  mother 
and  his  young  wife.  That  is  not,  of  course,  the  sort  of  love 
Goethe  had  in  his  mind,  if  he  ever  did  bring  that  charge  against 
Heine;  and  in  such  sort  probably  no  great  man  was  ever  much 
more  deficient  than  Goethe  himself.  He  could  write  about  it,  as 
he  could  write  about  everything,  because  he  had  studied  it,  as  he 
had  studied  everything.    Charm,  says  the  English  poet — 

Charm  is  the  glory  which  makes 
bong  of  the  poet  divine, 
Love  is  the  fountain  of  charm. 

Goethe  was  too  great  a  poet,  too  great  a  critic,  not  to  know  this, 
and  to  put  his  knowledge  to  the  best  possible  use ;  but  to  let 
love  be  ever  more  than  a  plaything,  to  let  him  become  "  master  and 
king,"  as  Mr.  Swinburne  says,  Goethe  was  far  too  wise,  too  well- 
balanced  a  soul.  Of  a  story  of  love,  then,  the  world  will  never 
have  enough  ;  neither  after  seventeen  nor  after  seventy  will  it  pall. 
But  a  "  love-story,"  as  our  sentimentalists  of  either  sex  understand 
it,  is  a  very  ditlerent  affair  ;  between  the  conventional  love-story 
and  a  story  of  love  there  is  all  the  difference  that  there  is  between 
a  horse-chestnut  and  a  chestnut  horse. 

A  Golden  Bar  may  be  more  fitly  styled  a  story  of  love,  and  of 
its  kind  a  good  one.  There  is  sentiment  in  it,  certainly,  "  any 
amount  of  sentiment,"  as  the  young  lady  already  quoted  observes; 
but  of  sentimentality  there  is  far  less  than  is  custoinarilv  to  be 
found  among  its  fellows.  In  sober  truth,  we  must  confess  we 
cannot  find  it  in  our  minds  to  rank  the  kind  very  high  among 
works  of  fiction,  and  this  sample  will  probably  find  favour  rather 

*  A  Golden  Bo-".  By  the  Author  of  "  Christina  North,"  "  Under  the 
Limes,"  &c.   3  vols.   London :  Hurst  &  Blackett.  1882. 


with  readers  of  the  age  of  "sweet  seventeen,"  or  about  that 
period  of  fabled  sweetness,  than  with  those  who  have  had  longer 
and  sterner  experience  of  the  realities  both  of  life  and  love. 
Nevertheless,  the  kind  exists,  and  the  reviewer,  whatsoever  his 
personal  likings  or  dislikings  may  be,  cannot  ignore  it.  Pleasure 
it  undoubtedly  gives  to  a  large  class  of  minds,  and  so  long  as 
that  pleasure  is  of  a  wholesome,  cleanly,  and  tolerably  rational 
sort,  it  would,  in  the  existing  conditions  of  the  modern  novel 
(which  assuredly  need  no  "  lyric  fury  "  either  in  praise  or  blame) 
be  affectation  to  object  to  it.  The  pleasure  that  its  readers  will 
derive  from  A  Golden  Bar  fulfils  all  these  modest  requirements — 
modest,  indeed,  but  yet  how  often  unfulfilled  ! 

The  title  is  to  be  literally  understood.  The  bar  that  separates 
Iris  Durant  from  Bertram  Heseltine  is  money  and  the  things 
which  produce  and  represent  money.  Bertram  is  the  grandson  of 
old  Squire  Heseltine ;  Iris  is  the  daughter  by  a  former  marriage  of 
the  widow  of  another  of  the  Squire's  sons.  Bertram  had  never 
set  eyes  on  his  grandfather,  between  whom  and  his  father  there 
had  been  feud.  Nevertheless  on  the  Squire's  death  he  finds  him- 
self heir  of  Heseltine  and  all  thereto  belonging.  Iris  and  her 
mother  have  long  lived  under  the  Squire's  roof,  and  we  are  given 
to  understand  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  girl's  sense  of  justice, 
Bertram  would  never  have  come  into  his  kingdom.  But  her  sense 
of  justice  cannot  prevent  her  from  regarding  him  as  an  intruder, 
and  though  he  is  very  willing  that  she  and  her  mother  shall  con- 
tinue under  his  roof,  she  makes  this  impossible  by  steadfastly 
refusing  the  only  possible  means  to  this  consummation.  Mrs. 
Heseltine  is  naturally  only  too  ready  to  further  Bertram's  plead- 
ings, all  her  tastes  as  well  as  her  early  experience  of  the  bitterness 
of  poverty  rendering  her  most  averse  to  give  up  the  luxuries  of 
life  at  Heseltine.  Nor  is  the  girl  herself  insensible  to  the  charms 
either  of  Bertram  or  his  belongings.  On  the  contrary,  her  early 
aversion  changes  very  soon  into  liking,  and  her  liking,  of  course,  into 
love.  But  there  is  the  "  golden  bar  "  !  She  is,  as  assuredly  some  will 
be  inclined  to  call  her,  a  bit  of  a  Dofia  Quixote,  this  charming  young 
lady  (for  she  is  very  charming),  and  she  has  taken  it  into  her  pretty 
little  head  that  to  marry  Bertram  will  be  tantamount  to  selling 
herself  for  Heseltine — a  notion  which  is  still  further  confirmed  by 
the  confession  of  her  mother  that  she  has  revealed  to  Bertram 
all  he  owes  to  her  daughter's  generosity.  Bertram's  sisters,  too, 
polite,  accomplished,  but  most  unamiable  young  ladies,  stand  in  the 
way.  They  object  to  this  pretty  interloper,  for  they  very  plainly 
see  that  Heseltine  can  be  no  home  for  her  and  them.  And  there 
are  other  complications,  arising  out  of  Bertram's  past  life  ;  and  out 
of  hers  (not  a  long  past)  as  well,  for  Bertram  is  almost  as 
ingenious  in  raising  obstacles  as  she.  How  they  are  all  eventu- 
ally removed  we  shall  not  say ;  but  we  may  say  that  their  re- 
moval is  delayed  with  no  little  skill  up  to  the  very  last  moment, 
and  till  the  reader  really  begins  to  doubt  what  the  ending  may  be, 
especially  as  the  deus  ex  machina  is  a  little  child  sick  of  a  fever; 
and  when  a  heroine,  in  love  and  beloved,  comes,  towards  the  end 
tof  a  third  volume,  into  contact  with  the  fever,  heartbreaking- 
things  are  wont,  as  we  all  know,  to  happen.  Fortunately,  they 
do  not  happen  here  ;  and,  indeed,  to  have  killed  Iris  would  have 
been  a  sin  that  her  readers  and  her  critics  could  never  have  for- 
given the  author.  Desdemona  and  Juliet  and  Ophelia  may  die  ; 
there  is  a  fitness  even  in  the  melancholy  fate  of  Lucy  Ashton ; 
but  the  "  high  Roman  fashion  "  of  the  tragic  muse  will  never 
do  for  the  "  fireside  concerns "  of  the  modern  novel.  There 
is  an  underplot  (though  plot  is  perhaps  hardly  the  word  to 
apply  to  such  gentle  complications  as  furnish  out  these  three 
volumes)  dealing  with  another  pair  of  lovers,  who  come  to  their 
happiness  sooner  than  do  Iris  and  Bertram,  and  go  very  near  more- 
over to  losing  it.  But  this,  though  neatly  managed  enough,  has 
little  bearing  on  the  main  story.  Without  it  Iris  Durant's  tale 
could  hardly  perhaps  have  been  told  in  the  orthodox  form  estab- 
lished by  publishers  and  librarians ;  but  it  neither  helps  on  that 
tale  nor  retards  it.  The  virtue  of  the  book  lies  less  in  its  story 
than  in  its  characters ;  and  these,  though  of  no  particularly  original 
and  commanding  type,  have  certainly  more  freshness  and  more 
substance  than  most  of  those  ill-assorted  fragments  which  are 
jolted  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  kaleidoscope  of  contempo- 
rary fiction.  The  men  are  the  least  satisfactory,  being  of  some- 
what cold-blooded  and  rather  too  superior  natures,  save  the 
lad  Raymond  Stretton,  a  cheery,  pleasant  young  fellow,  with 
his  love  of  Ktrange  pets  and  his  dislike  to  routine.  His  death 
seems  rather  a  gratuitous  piece  of  misery,  though  we  are  given  to 
understand  that  it  removes  a  growing  discord  between  a  husband 
and  wife.  But  it  is  well  managed,  with  wise  simplicity  and 
restraint,  and  a  complete  absence  both  of  "  pathos  "  of  the  little  Paul 
type,  and  of  so-called  "  realism,"  which  is  as  surprising  as  it  is 
agreeable.  It  is,  however,  with  the  female  characters  that  the 
author  is  naturally  most  successful.  Iris  is  perhaps  a  little  irri- 
tating at  times  with  her  persistent  remembrance  of  the  "  bar,"  but 
she  is  a  true  woman,  and  a  lovable  one.  Her  mother,  too,  with 
all  her  worldliness  and  her  scheming  (which  is,  indeed,  hardly  in 
the  circumstances  unreasonable),  is  in  her  own  way,  as  she  justly 
considers,  a  most  attractive  personage,  and  a  gentlewoman. 
Characters  of  less  importance,  such  as  the  kindly  but  somewhat 
puzzle-headed  Mrs.  Elriugton,  and  her  pretty  frivolous  daughter 
Letty,  are  touched  with  a  light  and  yet  sure  hand,  and  always 
with  a  well-bred  one.  Indeed  there  is  no  vulgarity  in  the  book 
throughout,  either  of  thought  or  word,  intentional  or  otherwise. 
This  is  not  the  least  of  its  merits,  for  it  is  a  merit  which  is  cer- 
tainly not  conspicuous  in  the  novel  of  to-day. 
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CHRISTMAS  BOOKS, 
v. 

APPARENTLY  the  public  has  had  more  than  enough  of  the 
costly  and  unwieldy  books  usually  produced  as  Christmas 
presents.  Editions  de  luxe,  it  is  true,  we  have  still  with  us.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Du  Maimer's  page  of  sketches  in  Punch's  Almanack  will  con- 
vince publishers  that  an  edition  de  luxe  is  not  necessarily  French  for 
a  book  which  cannot  be  read  with  comfort.  But,  for  the  present, 
great  novelists  are  still  published,  by  way  of  doing  them  honour, 
on  paper  almost  big  enough  to  contain  the  illustrations  which 
Heine  longed  for— studies  of  the  feet  of  the  ladies  of  Gottingen, 
on  the  scale  of  nature.  None  of  these  publications,  however,  come 
before  us  to-day ;  indeed  Christmas  books  are  resolving  themselves 
into  two  classes— children's  books  about  children,  mostly  religious 
in  tone,  and  the  yearly  volumes  of  magazines  for  boys  and  servant 
girls.  It  is  difficult  to  say  anything  discriminating  about  things 
which  are  all  so  like  each  other,  and  which  doubtless  are  well 
adapted  to  their  ends,  as  they  are  produced,  without  apparent 
variety,  every  revolving  year.  « 

Mr.  Caldecott's  Graphic  Pictures  are,  of  course,  on  a  higher  level 
than  "  The  Quiet  Sunday  "  or  "  Billy  and  Bobby."  The  Graphic 
pictures  we  have  seen  before,  in  the  Graphic,  but  Mr.  Caldecott's 
art  bears  being  examined  more  than  once.  "  Mr.  Chumley's  Holi- 
days," is  the  name  of  the  first  set  of  sketches.  Mr.  Caldecott 
connects  the  drawings  by  a  tine  thread  of  letterpress ;  he  shows 
you  "  carpet-dances "  at  foreign  hotels  ;  flirtations  in  corners ; 
tourists  who  are  "  not  very  well  in  a  boat";  'Arry  compelled  to 
abandon  his  cigar;  reluctant  children  at  bathing  time;  the  public 
on  the  sands;  all  the  spectacles  familiar  to  people  of  a  gregarious 
mind,  who  enjoy  their  holidays  in  the  midst  of  thousands  of  their 
fellow-creatures.  There  are  also  humorous  pictures  of  dreary 
dinners.  ]n  "  Flirtations  in  France  "  the  shy  and  furtive  inmates 
of  hotel  drawing-rooms  are  designed  with  much  cleverness,  and 
the  topography  of  Cannes  is  distinctly  recognizable.  But  Mr. 
Caldecott  might  have,  without  much  trouble,  drawn  something 
rather  more  like  the  outline  of  the  Esterel  Hills.  The  uninviting 
crowd  at  Monte  Carlo  is  invested  with  its  proper  vulgarity.  There 
is  rather  a  good  story  about  a  man  who  puts  down  an  umbrella 
ticket  instead  of  a  five-franc  piece  on  the  winning  number  at 
Monte  Carlo.  The  steeplechase  pictures  and  the  designs  of  the 
hunting  family  are  very  good,  aud  the  drawings  of  Venice  are 
rather  pleasant  after  all  the  recent  "  word  pictures "  of  that  too 
much  written-about  city. 

Of  Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford's  Anyhow  Stories,  Moral  and  Otherwise 
(Macmillan  and  Co.),  the  Otherwise  tales  are  perhaps  the  more 
diverting,  but  the  moral  myths  about  the  value  of  experience  and 
about  "  baby's  legs  "  are  also  very  entertaining,  and  show  much 
observation  of  the  ways  of  artless  youth.  Miss  Tennant's  drawings 
are  either  unpleasantly  engraved  or  unpleasantly  printed  ;  for  some 
reason,  at  all  events,  the  result  is  not  so  good  as  the  intention, 
nor  in  any  way  worthy  of  what  Miss  Tennant's  exhibited  work 
shows  that  she  can  do. 

Nature  at  Home  (from  the  French  of  Theophile  Gautier.  Illus- 
trated by  Karl  Bodiner.    Bradbury,  Agnew,  and  Co.) — Theophile 
Gautier,  according  to  his  translator,  was  "  one  of  the  purest  and 
most  picturesque  of  French  writers."    French  is  perhaps  the 
most  difficult  of  modern  languages  to  translate  into  good  Eng- 
lish prose,  aud  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  translator  has 
sometimes  missed  his  effect.   The  following  sentence,  for  example, 
shows  some  skill  in  the  art  of  sinking.    "  Long  ago  have  the 
cranes,  '  carrying  their  plaints  with  them,'  as  Dante  says,  tra- 
versed space  at  a  great  height."    However,  Theophile  Gautier 
shows  plenty  of  observation,  even  in  his  English  disguise,  and 
brings  forth  numbers  of  quaint  bits  of  knowledge  from  his  treasury. 
How  few  of  us  remember  that  Democvitus,  like  the  Zulu  who 
acquired  this  skill  after  fighting  a  wild  beast,  knew  the  language 
of  birds.    This  knowledge  is  not  rare,  M.  Sebillot  says,  among 
French  peasants,  who  have  a  regular  system  of  interpreting  birds' 
speech.    When  and  where  did  "  Theo  "  acquire  his  knowledge  of 
the  private  life  of  foxes ;  or  has  be  poetically  constructed  their 
manners  out  of  his  own  imagination  ?    Mr.  Kingsley,  when  be  be- 
lieved in  an  approaching  revolution,  once  called  the  attention  of  a 
friend  to  a  fox's  bark  heard  in  the  night.    "  In  a  few  years,"  he 
said  with  solemnity,  "  there  may  not  be  a  fox  left  in  England." 
Has  the  Revolution  left  many  foxes  in  France  ?    As  they  were 
never  so  dear  to  the  French  gentry  as  to  our  own  squires,  perhaps 
.  the  French  peasantry  have  seen  no  reason  for  abolishing  foxes.  It 
is  a  curious  inconsistency  in  the  patriotic  Irish  that  while  they 
shoot  landlords  and  poison  hounds  they  do  not  seem  to  shoot 
foxes.    Gautier  has  plenty  to  say  about  the  red  deer,  too,  and 
Mr.  Karl  Bodiner,  many  of  whose  sylvan  sketches  are  admir- 
able, gives  us  a  tine  drawing  of  a  "  storm-driven "  stag  in  the 
pitiless  snow.    Gautier  seems  quite  as  knowing  about  owls,  aud, 
in  short,  might  pass  an  examination  by  the  Amateur  Poacher  him- 
self.   But  he  falls  from  his  realism  when  he  maintains  that  the 
best  way  to  observe  the  cuckoo  is  to  buy  a  cuckoo  clock!  The 
whole  chapter  on  the  cuckoo  reads  rather  as  if  Gautier  had  called 
pretty  frequently  on  the  cuckoo,  to  use  his  own  expression,  and 
had  never  found  him  more  than  a  "  wandering  voice."    It  would 
be  pleasant  to  linger  over  Gautier's  fancies  and  Mr.  Bodmer's 
charming  drawings,  but  the  student  reads  with  some  horror  this 
version  of  Victor  Hugo  : — 

Go,  go,  O  young  maidens, 
To  gather  blue-bottles  in  the  cora-fielils. 

u  The  blue-bottle  is  not  a  highly  valued  flower,"  adds  the 


lator,  reminding  one  of  Mark  Twain's  statement  in  bis  agricultural 
journal,  "  The  guano  is  a  fine  bird." 

The  Boy's  Own  Annual  ("  Leisure  Hour  "  Office).— The  Rev. 
J.  G.  Wood,  Mr.  Pycroft,  the  author  of  the  famous  "  Old 
Savage,"  and  other  writers  who  know  their  subjects  and  their 
audience  contribute  to  this  magazine.  The  contents  are  extremely 
varied,  and  seem  likely  to  make  boys  happy  and  keep  them  quiet, 
Here  "are  tales  of  Bear  Hunts  in  the  Pyrenees,  Bold  Rescues, 
Brigands,  Canoeing,  Prairie  Fires,  Vikings,  American  Athletes, 
Baboons,  Bars  Sinister,  Hints  about  BreamFishing,  and  instructions 
in  the  science  of  Cricket.  Mr.  Pycroft  writes  on  "going  in  "  to  meet 
the  ball,  a  practice  which  Mr.  Murdoch  recommends,  if  the  "  going 
in  "  be  bold  enough.  "  A  batsman,"  says  the  Australian  authority 
in  Longman's  Magazine,  *'  should  always  be  ready  to  go  in  to  an 
over-pitched  ball,  and  whilst  doing  so  must  have  confidence  and 
coolness,  and  never  give  one  thought  to  the  wicket-keeper."  Our 
own  observation  shows  us  that  this  is  the  practice  of  the  best 
players  of  slow  bowling.  The  mistake  is  to  change  your  mind 
before  you  meet  the  ball.  But  Mr.  W.  G.  Grace  says,  "  Unless 
the  bowling  is  very  slow,  slower  than  mine  at  least,  a  man  cannot 
discern  the  right  ball  to  go  in  to  till  too  late  to  go  in  at  all."  But 
old  Clarke  held  that  men  should  go  in  to  slow  bowling,  and,  on 
the  whole,  the  question  cannot,  perhaps,  be  treated  in  generalities. 
The  best  player  of  slow  bowling  we  have  ever  observed  walked 
out  of  his  ground  constantly,  and  always  with  success,  but  his 
confidence  was  something  unusual.  Mr.  Murdoch  reports  that, 
according  to  Mr.  Spofforth  and  Mr.  Boyle,  no  one  who  is  "  set 
fast  on  his  legs  "  can  play  their  bowling,  which  is  of  very  various 
pace.  A  periodical  which  treats  topics  so  interesting  and  impor- 
tant as  this  may  be  confidently  recommended  to  all  boys,  and  boys 
who  care  not  for  long  hops  and  half  volleys  will  find  information 
here  about  sailing  ships,  British  gold  coins,  fox  terriers,  architec- 
ture, and  salmon-flies.  There  are  stories,  too,  which  look  so 
attractive  that  we  only  wish  we  had  time  to  read  them. 

Sunday  Reading  for  the  Young  (Wells  Gardner  and  Co.) — 
What  the  young,  or  indeed  the  old,  should  read  on  Sunday  is  a 
difficult  question  in  many  households.  If  you  may  read  the 
Gardeners  Chronicle,  why  not  the  Field?  But  in  some  houses 
people  do  not  permit  you  even  to  read  your  letters,  and  the  key  of 
the  mail-bag  is  hidden  mysteriously  from  eyes  profane.  Good 
Words  has  been  called  "  the  Devil's  sandwich  "  by  a  stern  Scottish 
divine,  who  dislikes  the  mixture  of  sermons  and  novels.  Sunday 
Reading  for  the  Young  might  be  considered  a  "  sandwich  "  by  th» 
Puritan  Scot,  for  there  are  papers  on  cats  and  dogs,  and  Arabs, 
and  tigers,  and  wolves,  as  well  as  etudes  on  Judas  Iscariot,  Jericho, 
Bethany,  and  other  Bible  places  and  persons.  Whether  this  col- 
lection will  be  deemed  suitable  or  not  depends,  therefore,  on  the 
ideas  of  parents  and  guardians  ;  but,  for  our  own  part,  we  think  it  is 
harmless,  and,  like  the  half-pint  of  beer  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Gargary, 
"  do  not  over-stimulate." 

The  Leisure  Hour  (Office)  seems,  if  we  do  not  wrong  it,  to  have 
become  rather  more  mundane  than  it  used  to  be.  The  first  picture 
represents  a  worldly  game  at  lawn  tennis,  with  a  fat  Philistine  in 
flannels  irritated  by  a  dawdling  lady,  who  pretends  to  play  in  an 
"  aesthetic "  dress.  Our  own  sympathies  are  entirely  with  the 
"  pursy,  played-out  Philistine,"  as  the  elegiac  poet  says.  The 
"Reflections  of  a  Parisian  Waiter"  also  seem  "perhaps  a  little 
gay,"  and  are  illustrated  by  Mr.  Cruikshank  the  Younger.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Blackley  writes  on  Thrift — a  most  important  subject. 
Not  to  go  near  the  Beckford  Sale  is  the  best  counsel  on  this  topic 
which  we  can  offer  to  the  son  of  toil.  Mr.  Blackley  gives  plenty 
of  other  advice,  which  seems  good  and  to  the  point.  The  weakest 
side  of  the  Leisure  Hour  is  the  art,  which  is  often  commonplace, 
to  put  it  mildly,  and  borders  now  and  then  on  the  taste  of  the 
penny  comic  paper. 

Grimm's  Fairy  Tales  (Routledge  and  Sons). — This  is  the  old 
translation  of  Grimm,  an  old  friend  and  welcome,  even  if  not 
scientifically  correct,  and  though  Mr.  Wehnert's  pictures  are  not  so 
pretty  and  iauciful  as  those  of  Mr.  Walter  Crane.  By  the  way, 
folkloristes  dispute  as  to  what  tree  the  Machandolboom  is.  It  is 
commonly  translated  (as  in  this  version)  "  almond-tree,"  and  it  is 
worth  remarking  that  Pausanias  says  the  Galatse  told  a  similar 
tale  about  a  tree  which  was  certainly  the  almond. 

The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  send  a  number 
of  pretty  little  books  containing  the  pretty  little  stories  which 
they  are  so  fortunate  or  skilful  in  securing.  Among  others  we 
may  mention  The  Dreadful  Cousin,  by  Mrs.  Sitwell ;  Trust  Me, 
by  N.  D'Anvers;  and  Light  in  the  Gloaming. 

The  Boys  and  L :  a  Child's  Story  for  Children  (Mrs.  Molesworth. 
With  Illustrations  by  M.  E.  Edwards.  Routledge  and  Sons). — 
Mrs.  Molesworth  has  set  herself  a  very  difficult  task,  in  which,  it 
may  at  once  be  said,  she  has  not  succeeded.  She  has  attempted 
to  make  a  girl  of  fourteen  tell  the  story  of  herself  and  her  little 
brothers  as  they  were  five  years  before,  and  the  result  is  that  the 
language  used  is  suitable  neither  to  the  one  nor  the  other.  Surely 
no  girl  of  fourteen  would  write  about  being  a  "  big  lady  "  and 
having  children  of  her  own,  or  describe  a  lady  in  deep  mourning 
as  dressed  in  "  regular  black  because  of  somebody  belonging  to 
her  being  dead"  ;  neither  would  a  damsel  of  nine  speak  of  "  the 
faint  winter  dawn,"  at  least  not  unless  she  bad  been  brought  up  in 
very  aesthetic  circles.  The  two  little  boys  of  six  and  seven  are 
well  drawn  and  natural  (though  the  younger  one  speaks  in  a  manner 
that  would  be  a  disgrace  to  most  children  of  three;;  but  the 
heroine  and  autobiographer  has  already,  at  the  age  of  nine,  the 
makings  of  a  femme  incomprise,  because  her  relations  are  so  stupid 
trans-  I  that  they  fail  to  see  in  rudeness  and  defiance  the  signs  of  a 
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conscientious  nature  and  a  tender  heart.  We  cannot  repeat 
too  often  how  mischievous  this  kind  of  teaching  is  for  children. 
Surely  it  is  enough  to  have  our  grown-up  girls  fancying  them- 
selves the  victims  of  injustice,  without  seeking  to  implant  the 
same  notion  in  their  little  sisters. 

Count  the  Sunny  Days  (0.  A.  Jones.  Wells  Gardner  and  Co.) 
is  Quite  another  sort  of  story.  It  is  without  much  of  the  clever- 
ness that  would  render  Mrs.  Molesworth's  writings  so  attractive  if 
she  would  only  stick  to  the  healthy  morals  of  our  childhood ;  the 
children  who  read  this  tale  of  the  little  waifs  will  he  taken  out  of 
themselves  and  interested  in  other  people's  lives.  Things  come  a 
little  more  right  for  everybody,  perhaps,  than  they  would  do  in 
real  life,  hut  that  is  a  fault  on  the  proper  side,  especially  in  a 
"  Christmas  book." 

It  is  a  pity  that  Good  Stories  (same  publishers)  is  not  also 
provided  with  good  illustrations,  for  anything  more  ill-drawn  and 
uglier  than  these  coarsely-coloured  pictures  we  have  seldom  seen. 
The  tales  are  mostly  short,  and  are  partly  historical  and  partly 
imaginary.  Perhaps  if  the  author  had  been  less  discursive  she 
might  have  managed  to  produce  something  of  greater  interest. 

Doll  Stories  (Lucie  Cobbe.  Sounenschein  and  Co.)  suggests 
Hans  Andersen  in  about  the  same  way  as  a  handful  of  lava  might 
suggest  a  volcano.  There  are  occasions  iu  which,  maddened  by 
the  copies,  we  could  almost  wish  that  the  original  had  never 
existed,  and  we  are  quite  sure  that  the  child  has  not  yet  been  born 
who  could  be  amused  by  such  stuff  as  this. 

Stories  from  Old  History  (Ella  Baker.  Same  publisher)  is  a 
collection  of  tales  comprising  various  picturesque  episodes  in  his- 
tory. They  are  for  the  most  well  told  and  accurate  ;  but  we  must 
object  to  the  expression  "  King  of  Russia."  There  never  has  been 
a  "  King  of  Russia,"  and  in  the  days  of  which  this  story  speaks 
the  small  tract  of  country  conquered  by  the  successors  of  Rurik 
was  ruled  by  a  Grand  Prince  from  Kief. 

Mrs.  Wishing-to-be  (Alice  Corkran.  Blackie  and  Sons)  seems  to 
us  to  be  simply  a  charming  book  for  little  girls.  The  heroine,  a 
"  Dodo,"  who  is  fortunately  not  an  extinct  bird,  is  happy  enough  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  the  renowned  people  of  the  fairy 
tales,  especially  of  Jack  after  he  had  retired  from  business  as  a 
Giant-Killer.  Blue  Beard,  too,  comes  to  life,  but  Jack  comes  to 
Blue  Beard,  and  there  is  an  end  of  him,  or  rather  of  his  beard. 
The  villain,  he  who  behaved  so  unkindly  to  the  Babes  in  the 
Wood,  does  not  escape  his  deserts.  We  have  a  good  deal  of  con- 
fidence in  recommending  Mrs.  Wishing-to-be ;  a  book  which  is, 
moreover,  well  illustrated  with  coloured  plates  of  much  cleverness. 

The  Art  Journal  (Virtue  and  Co  )  still  offers  its  readers  engrav- 
ings of  the  old  sort,  and,  in  addition  to  these,  etchings  by  a 
variety  of  artists.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  is  a  portrait  of 
Mr.  Carlyle  in  his  garden,  etched  by  Mr.  Murray  after  Mrs. 
Allingham.  There  are  also  facsimiles  from  drawings  by 
Lionardo,  Mr.  Herkomer,  and  other  masters.  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin, 
Mr.  Wedmore,  Miss  Thackeray,  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Hunt  are  among 
the  literary  contributors.  The  Art  Journal  of  the  new  series  is 
much  more  varied  and  interesting  than  it  was  in  old  times. 

Vanity  Fair  Album  opens  with  a  truly  unpleasant  coloured 
picture  of  the  Princess  of  Wales.  Alliteration  does  duty  for 
humour  in  the  title  of  a  much  better  drawing,  "  Purse,  Pussy, 
Piety,  and  Prevarication."  The  stout  and  happy  Cetewayo  is 
more  agreeable  than  a  study  of  Mr.  Parnell  in  prison,  and  is 
followed  by  likenesses,  flattered  or  caricatured,  of  a  number  of 
rich  and  well-born  persons  and  of  third-rate  politicians.  Mr. 
Smiles,  Mr.  Mallock,  and  Mr.  Lecky  represent  literature,  and 
Mr.  Lecky  is  not  among  the  people  who  are  flattered  by  the 
artist,  flow  big  was  "the  largest  salmon  ever  landed  with 
the  fly,"  of  which  Sir  John  Bennet  Lawes  was  the  fortunate 
captor  ?  Over  60  lbs.  ?  It  is  impossible  to  secure  many  new 
great  men,  but  we  acknowledge  with  pleasure  the  magnitude  of 
Sir  John  Lawes's  feat.  But  perhaps  he  did  it  in  Canada  or 
Norway. 

The  Illustrated  History  of  the  World  (Ward,  Lock,  and  Co.)  is 
replete  with  information  and  woodcuts.  We  have  only  to  object 
to  the  enormous  size  of  the  arrow  which  slew  Alcibiades,  and  to 
the  odd  manner  in  which  the  mummy  is  being  pushed  about 
through  the  Egyptian  banquet. 

Information,  woodcuts,  and  stories  also  fill  Cassell's  Family 
Magazine  and  the  Quiver  (Cassell  and  Co.)  Mr.  Edward  Garrett, 
whose  stories  we  have  often  had  the  pleasure  of  reviewing,  con- 
tributes to  the  latter  serial.  Both  are  excellently  adapted  to  their 
purpose,  and  provide  innocent  and  instructive  literature  for  readers 
who  might  fare  infinitely  worse  if  they  went  further  afield. 

We  have  received  specimens  of  the  varied  and  valuable  diaries 
of  Messrs.  Letts,  which  seem  to  meet  every  want  of  every  class  of 
keepers  of  diaries,  from  so-called  "  sculptors'  ghosts  "  upwards. 

Messrs.  Charles  Letts  and  Co.  also  send  us  An  Okie  Almanack, 
a  whimsical  imitation  or  reproduction  of  ancient  woodcuts. 

The  invaluable  Almanacks  of  Mr.  Whitaker,  and  a  number  of 
Diaries  of  Messrs.  Charles  Letts  and  Co.,  appeal,  as  usual,  to  a 
public  well  acquainted  with  their  worth. 

The  Service  Almanack  (Harrison  and  Sons)  is  indispensable  to 
the  army,  navy,  and  auxiliary  forces,  containing  all  things  that 
warriors  need  to  know. 

The  Christmas  cards  of  Messrs.  Philipp  Brothers  are  among  the 
most  graceful  we  have  seen,  and  perhaps  the  most  appropriate  to 
the  season. 


FRENCH  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 
1. 

THE  only  one  of  the  French  picture-books  of  this  season  which 
thus  far  seems  to  us  worthy  to  be  inscribed  in  the  same  page 
with  M.  Robida's  La  tour  enchantee  of  last  year  is  the  Diligence 
de  Ploermel  (MM.  Quatrelles  and  Eugene  Courbon.  Hachette  et 
Cie.)  This  was  a  wonderful  diligence  sHl  en  fat.  There  were 
three  travellers  in  the  coupe"— M.  l'Accusateur  public,  M.  le 
Substitut  de  l'Accusateur  public,  and  M.  le  Substitut  du  Substitut 
de  l'Accusateur  public.  In  the  imperial  were  other  three  tra- 
vellers— M.  le  professeur  de  chant  des  sourds-muets  a,  Saint-Malo, 
M.  le  professeur  d'escrime  de  l'Academie  nationale  des  aveugles  de 
Quimperle,  et  M.  le  professeur  de  natation  de  FEcole  laique  et 
obligatoire  des  culs-de-jatte  de  Concarneau.  With  such  a  party 
and  such  a  diligence  all  might  have  gone  well  enough  but  for 
one  unfortunate  fact.  There  are  four  mealmen  of  Elven  in 
Brittany,  who,  when  we  open  the  first  page  of  the  book,  are 
running  as  hard  as  they  can  across  tins  lande  of  Monteneuf.  They 
are  clothed  in  spotless  white  from  head  to  foot,  and  their 
monstrous  haste  spreads  terror  among  the  cattle,  the  dogs,  the 
butterflies,  the  grasshoppers,  and  even  among  the  respectable  and 
impassive  crows  that  haunt  the  tower  of  Elven.  They  are  on  their 
way  to  the  market  at  Ploermel,  and  they  catch  the  diligence 
at  a  cross  road  just  in  time.  There  is  room  for  them  inside  ;  one 
after  another  approaches  the  door  and  retires  in  horror.  There 
are  four  coalmen  established  one  in  each  corner  of  the  diligence. 
Then  begins  a  struggle  which  Mr.  Kingsley  might  have  described 
as  grim  and  great.  All  the  travellers  in  the  diligence  become 
involved  in  it,  and  the  consequences  are  yet  more  amazing  and 
diverting  in  the  illustrations,  drawn,  in  a  sometimes  deliberately 
eccentric  fashion,  with  a  masterly  touch,  than  they  are  in  the 
letter-press.  Indeed,  the  only  fault  we  bave  to  find  with  this 
most  engaging  history  is  that  there  are  two  or  three  illustrations, 
notably  those  in  which  the  military  appear  on  the  scene,  which  are 
completely  wanting  in  any  reference  or  even  allusion  in  the  letter- 
press. But,  after  all,  to  till  in  the  gaps  will  be  a  pleasing  task 
for  the  imaginative  student,  and  he  who  will  not  be  at  this  trouble 
may  find  plenty  to  occupy  him  in  observing  the  marvellous  gests 
waged  by  the  fencing-master  to  the  blind  of  Quimperl6  in  single 
combat  with  one  of  the  mealmen — gests  which  a  Vokes  might 
possibly  put  in  action  as  they  are  here  expressed  by  the  charm- 
ing humour  of  the  draughtsman.  Or,  again,  the  reader  may 
ponder  on  the  illustration  of  the  strange  school  of  swimming, 
of  which  a  picture  is  given  merely  to  illustrate  the  title  of  one 
of  the  passengers,  and  may  wonder  why  the  legless  master 
is  propelling  himself  as  best  he  can  with  his  hand-pads  along  a 
plank,  why  the  scene  is  being  photographed,  and  why  the  photo- 
grapher— or  should  we  call  him  artist  in  photography  ? — is 
obviously  an  Englishman.  Or  he  may  fall  to  considering  the 
picture  which  shows  the  field  of  battle  after  the  combat,  and 
wondering  in  deference  to  what  prejudices  no  mention  is  made  of 
the  "  pocket-pistols"  depicted  by  the  artist,  or  of  the  effect  which 
they  have  evidently  had  on  those  lately  engaged  in  the  strife. 
But,  from  whatever  point  of  view  the  amateur  of  such  works  may 
start,  he  will  certainly  find  enough  to  please  and  amuse  him  in  the  • 
Diligence  de  Ploermel.  Nor  should  we  fail  to  point  out  that  the 
illustrations,  if  considered  only  as  a  feat  of  draughtsmanship,  are 
well  worth  attention,  notably  so  in  the  case  of  the  tower,  repre- 
sented in  the  most  difficult  perspective  on  the  second  page. 

Coming  to  a  different  class  of  picture-books,  we  have  in  the 
Drole  de  chien  (texte  par  P.  J.  Stahl ;  dessins  de  Lorentz  Frcelich. 
Hetzel)  the  story  of  a  cub  fox,  which  little  "  Monsieur  Jujules " 
took  for  a  puppy,  of  the  adventures  which  followed  on  his  mis- 
take, and  of  the  final  happy  ending  of  the  fox's  history  by  his 
being  admitted  as  a  novice  in  a  troop  of  trained  animals. 

La  fete  de  Papa  (Hetzel),  by  the  same  author  and  artist,  is  a 
pretty  little  story,  in  letter-press  and  drawing,  of  Mile.  Lili  and 
her  birthday  present  to  her  father. 

Le  petit  Escamoteur  :  une  omelette  dans  un  chapeau  (dessins  par 
E.  Froment;  gravures  par  Matthis.  Hetzel)  is  a  series  of  quaint 
illustrations  of  a  favourite  conjuring  trick  accompanied  by  an 
appropriate  boniment  in  the  letter-press.  Let  us  hope  that  little 
boys  such  as  the  drawings  represent  will  not  be  led  astray  into 
burning  their  papas'  hats  in  an  ineffectual  striving  to  imitate  le 
petit  escamoteur. 

Une  Chasse  extraordinaire  (Hetzel)  is  an  example  of  how  far 
astray  a  draughtsman  may  be  led  by  unwise  imitation  of  a  master 
whose  talent  he  cannot  approach. 

The  Alphabet  tnusical  de  Mile.  Lili  (Hetzel)  is  not  only  pretty 
and  entertaining,  but  may  well  be  of  real  use  not  only  to  French 
but  to  English  children  of  musical  tastes,  since  it  is  just  as  well 
that  they  should  be  acquainted  with  foreign  terms  of  notation. 

Sur  le  pont  d'Avignon  (dessins  de  L.  Frcelich.  Hetzel)  is  a 
series  of  pretty  and  nicely-imagined  illustrations  of  the  well- 
known  nursery  song  which  corresponds  more  or  less  nearly  to  the 
"  Mulberry  Bush  "  of  the  English  nursery. 

Constantinople  (Hachette),  a  work  translated  by  the  author's 
permission  from  the  Italian  of  Sign  or  de  Amicis  by  Mme.  J. 
Colomb  and  profusely  illustrated  by  C.  Biseo,  is  a  fascinating  and 
handsome  work.  Signor  de  Amicis's  lively  style  and  quick  ob- 
servation are  by  this  time  familiar  to  French  and  English  readers, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  he  is  for  the  most  part  at  his  best  in  the 
work  of  which  Mme.  Colomb  has  given  an  excellent  and  spirited 
translation.  The  illustrations  deserve  all  praise,  and  the  booh 
can  altogether  be  highly  recommended. 
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The  fifth  volume  of  the  new  edition  of  the  Histoire  des  JRomains 
(M.  Victor  Duruy.  Hachette)  can  only  take  its  place  amongst 
Christmas  books  by  the  accident  of  its  appearing  at  this  season, 
although  its  illustrations  more  than  rival  in  beauty  and  accuracy 
those  of  the  lighter  works  with  which  for  the  present  we  class  it. 
The  present  volume  deals  with  "  Hadrien,  Antonin,  Marc-Aurele 
et  la  Society  Romaine  dans  le  Ilaut  Empire,"  and  contains  442 
engravings,  three  maps,  a  plan,  and  four  chromolithographs. 

The  writer  and  artist  who  signs  himself  "  Crafty  "  produces  a 
book  called  Paris  a  cheval  (Plon),  for  which  M.  Gustave  Droz 
provides  a  preface,  which  contains  some  odd  remarks,  such 
as,  for  instance,  this : — "  Vous  arrivez,  il  est  vrai,  par  le  croise- 
ment  et  l'elevage  a  tripler  la  vitesse  d'un  cheval,  comme  vous 
arrivez  a  tripler  la  grosseur  du  chou  par  l'usage  raisonne'  de 
certains  engrais.  J 'admire  ce  travail ;  mais,  en  fin  de  compte,  les 
betes  ainsi  obtenues  ne  sont  que  des  betes  admirablement  dese- 
quilibrees.  Ces  monstres  puissants  ne  sont  plus  des  animaux, 
mais  des  engins,  et  vous  montez  dessus  comme  on  monte  en  wagon. 
Associes  dangereux  que  vous  dirigez  tant  bien  que  mal,  comme 
on  dirige  un  incendie,  en  faisant  la  part  du  feu,  mais  dont  vous 
ne  serez  jamais  les  maitres."  For  the  rest,  the  letterpress  and 
clever  drawings  of  "  Crafty "  are  neither  unamusing  nor  unin- 
structive.  It  is,  however,  much  to  be  regretted  that  one  set  of 
illustrations  is  open  to  serious  objection  on  the  score  of  the  dull 
coarseness  which  more  and  more  seems  to  be  making  itself  accepted 
among  the  lower  class  of  Parisian  writers,  and  it  must  be  sup- 
posed of  readers  also,  as  a  substitute  for  the  esprit  gaulois. 

As  one  of  the  series  called  "  Scenes  de  la  vie  de  College  dans 
tous  les  pays"  (Hetzel),  we  have  Memoires  d'un  Collegien,  by 
M.  Andre  Laurie,  with  illustrations  by  M.  J.  Geoffroy.  Some  of 
our  readers  may  remember  that  M.  Laurie  last  year  wrote  for  the 
same  series  a  curious  and  amusing  book  called  La  vie  de  College 
en  Angleterre,  the  hero  of  which  was  a  French  boy  at  an  English 
school.  The  book  was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  an  odd  mix- 
ture of  ignorance  and  knowledge,  but  was  not  the  less  entertain- 
ing for  that.  In  describing  French  school  life  M.  Laurie  is,  of 
course,  much  more  sure  of  his  ground,  and  the  result  is  that,  to 
English  readers  at  least,  Memoires  d'un  Collegien  is  a  more  interest- 
ing, if  not  a  more  amusing,  work  than  the  Vie  de  College  en  Angle- 
terre. The  adventures  of  Albert  Besnard,  the  boy  who  is  sup- 
posed to  tell  the  story  of  his  school  life,  are  however  strikingly 
like — except,  of  course,  as  regards  detail — the  adventures  which 
might  befall  an  English  boy  at  an  English  private  school,  between 
which  and  a  Lycee  there  is  far  moie  resemblance  than  there  is 
between  the  Lycee  and  an  English  public  school.  One  great  merit 
in  the  book  is  that  its  tone  is  healthy ;  it  is  completely 
free  from  such  cant  as  the  author  of  Eric  delights  in ;  M.  Laurie's 
schoolboys  are  genuine  boys ;  they  have  romantic  friendships  and 
■quarrels  and  reconciliations,  as  well  as  furious  battles  on  occasion  ; 
but  they  do  not  talk  like  rhapsodical  Sunday-school  teachers  or 
hysterical  schoolgirls.  The  incident  of  the  fire  at  the  end  is  need- 
lessly tragic,  but  is  told  with  spirit.  It  appears  to  have  been 
written  in  the  vein  of  good-boyism  which  the  French  have  aped 
from  the  Germans  by  way  of  inculcating  the  desirableness  of  prac- 
tising gymnastics.  All  the  good  boys  who  go  to  their  gymnasium 
classes  escape  by  an  improvised  bridge  from  roof  to  roof.  One  of 
the  bad  boys,  who  neglects  gymnasium  classes,  cannot  make  up 
his  mind  to  venture  his  foot  on  the  plank,  and  is  lost  in  the  final 
crash  of  the  roof.  It  might  have  been  better  to  publish  this  part 
of  the  book  separately  in  the  form  of  a  tract. 

In  the  course  of  Albert  Besnard's  adventures,  as  related  by  M. 
Laurie,  the  reader  learns  that  there  is  a  particular  kind  of  collegien 
who  goes  by  the  name  of  a  cancre,  but  learns  little  that  may  serve 
to  throw  light  upon  the  fact.  He  will  probably  want  to  know 
more  about  the  cancre,  and  he  can  learn  all  about  this  type 
■of  schoolboy  by  turning  to  Le  roman  d'un  Cancre  (Hachette) 
written  by  J.  Girardin,  and  illustrated  by  Tofani.  "Comment  et 
pourquoi  devient-on  cancre  ?  "  asks  the  author  on  his  fourth  page, 
and  he  answers  the  question  thus : — "  J'ai  connu  beaucoup  de 
cancres  dans  ma  vie,  et,  je  l'avoue  a  ma  honte,  j'ai  ete'  cancre  moi- 
ineme.  Eh  bien !  en  faisant  appel  a  tous  mes  souvenirs,  je  ne 
pourrais,  en  bonne  conscience,  rt5pondre  d'une  maniere  satisfaisante 
a.  ces  deux  questions.  On  devient  cancre  comme  on  devient  malade, 
sans  savoir  pourquoi."  He  goes  on  to  give  a  particular  account 
of  certain  varieties  of  the  genus,  and  what  he  says  of  the  first 
of  these  may  serve  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  generic  name. 
"  There  is  in  the  cancre  an  eclipse  of  moral  sense,  a  paralysis  of 
the  will.  .  .  .  One  of  my  schoolfellows  became  a  cancre  out  of 
vanity.  He  had  to  compete  in  examinations  with  boys  as  highly 
gifted  as  and  more  hardworking  than  himself,  and  therefore  gave 
up  the  game.  One  phrase,  however,  was  always  in  his  mouth  : — 
4 1  get  bad  marks  because  I  don't  work ;  if  I  only  cared  to  take  the 
trouble  ! ' "  Of  course  the  particular  cancre  for  whom  our  sym- 
pathies are  demanded  reforms,  after  a  variety  of  adventures  no  less 
life-like  and  diverting  than  those  related  by  M.  Laurie. 

In  the  Theatre  de  famille  (A.  Gennevraye.  Hetzel)  we 
recognize  some  old  friends  collected  together  into  a  volume.  The 
little  scene  called  "  Le  verre  de  g.i.ndpapa"  we  are  particularly 
glad  to  see  again.  The  notion  (,/'  the  book  is  a  capital  one,  and 
there  is  sound  sense  in  the  remarks  of  "  La  Maman "  in  the 
preface. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  ice  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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REVIEW. 


CONTENTS  OF  No.  1,417,  DECEMBER  23,  1882  : 

Germany  and  her  Neighbours. 
The  Ministerial  Changes.      France  and  Madagascar. 
The  New  Archbishop.  Mr.  Parnell  at  Cork.  Spain. 

Indian  Public  Opinion.      M.  de  Mazade  for  the  Defence. 
Mr.  Howard  Vincent  and  the  Criminal  Classes. 
School  Board  Wisdom. 


The  Seamy  Side  of  Greek  Religion. 
Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain.      The  Paris  Theatres.      Dean  Close. 
Winter  Tours.  The  Westminster  Play.  The  Jones  Collection. 

The  French  Budget  of  Public  Works.      The  Theatres. 


James  Clerk  Maxwell.       Miss  Austen's  Novels. 
Cutts's  Charlemagne.       Linton's  History  of  Wood  Engraving  in  America. 
A  Country  Clergyman  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.       Siberia  in  Ada. 
Hudson's  Jews  in  Rome.       A  Golden  Par. 
Christmas  Books— V.        French  Christmas  Books— I. 


CONTENTS  OF  No.  1,416,  DECEMBER  1G,  1882  : 

Ministerial  Changes— Ireland — M.  Gambetta— Lord  Derby  at  Manchester— The 
Whirligig  of  Time— Louis  Blanc  aud  the  Jacobins— Chamberlain  v.  Boyd— The 
City  of  London  School — The  Fire  at  Hampton  Court. 

Poets  and  their  Pets— Mr.  Gladstone's  Jubilee— Peasant  Proprietorship  at  Work — 
Sir  Thomas  Watson— The  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland— The  United  States 
Tariff— Electric  and  Gas  Exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace— The  Grosvenor 
Gallery.   IL— The  Theatres. 

The  Merv  Oasis — The  Family  of  George  III. — Geikie's  Text-Book  of  Geology — Eve 
Lester  —  Brighter  Britain !— Christmas  Books.  IV.  —  New  Music  —  German 
Literature. 

London  :  Published  at  38  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GROSVENOR  GALLERY. 


WINTER  EXHIBITION. 


THE 


WINTER  EXHIBITION 

OF  THE 

GROSVENOR  GALLERY 

IS  NOW  OPEN", 

WITH  A  COLLECTION  OF  THE  WORKS  OF 

L.    ALMA    TADEMA,  R.A. 

AND  THE  LANDSCAPES  OF  THE  LATE 

CECIL  LAWSON. 

Admission,  One  Shilling.     Season  Tickets,  Five  Shillings. 


D 


ORE'S   GREAT    WORKS,  "  CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

PRjETORIUM,"  "CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM, "and  "  MOSES  BEFORE 
PUARAOH,"each33  by  22  feet ;  with  "  Dream  of  Pilate's  Wife,"  "Christian  Martyrs, "Sic. 
at  the  DUKK  GALLERY  ,3.0  New  Bond  Street.  Daily,  Ten  toSix.  Is. 

WATER  COLOUR  EXHIBITION,  53  Pall  Mall,  containing 
350  Works  bv  well-known  Artists  in  Water  Colours,  Three  Great  Works  byJOHH 
MAETIX,  K.L.,  and  fifty  others  in  Oil,  NOW  OPEN — Admission,  Is. 

 ROUT.  nOPKINS,  Manager. 

RADLEY  COLLEGE  SCHOLARSHIPS.— An  ELECTION 
to  FOUR  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  take  place  on  Friday,  June  15,  1883.  Examination 
begins  on  previous  Wednesday.  Value  £5(1,  £50,  £30,  £20,  tenable  at  the  School  for  four  years; 
open  to  Boys  under  Fourteen  on  January  1,  lfi83 — For  further  particulars,  apply  to  THE 

WARD 


M 


i den,  Radley  College,  Abingdon. 

a~l  v  E  R  N 


COLLEGE 

The  NEXT  TERM  commences  on  Friday,  January  26.  Entrance  Examination, 
January  25.    For  particulars  apply  to  E.  B.  Scallon,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Secretary. 

KELLY  COLLEGE,  TAVISTOCK,  DEVON. 
Head- 31 aster- R.  W.  TAYLOR,  M. A.  (Formerly  Fellow  of 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge). 
FIRST  GRADE  SCITOOL.  BOYS  prepared  for  the  Universities,  and  for  the  Army  and 
Navy,  and  other  Examinations.  JUNIOR  BOYS  prepared  tor  the  Public  Schools.  Healthy 
situation  ;  spacious  buildimrs  ;  large  playground:  fives1  courts j  gymnasium,  and  carpenter's 
shop.  Fees  for  Boarders,  £2-1  per  term.  NEXT  TERM  begins  January  19, 1883.  Apply  to 
the  Head-Mastkh. 


EAMINGTON 


COLLEGE. 


NEXT  TERM  begins  Wednesday,  January  24,  1883. 
For  particulars  apply  to  the  Plusr'II'AL. 


T  AXES.— SCHOLAR  and  DOUBLE  FIRST  CLASS,  Oxford, 

-l— ^  Married,  receives  PUPILS  for  University  or  Civil  Service.— J.  R.  Hall,  Broughton-in- 
Furness. 

NEUENHEIM  COLLEGE,  HEIDELBERG. — Head-Master, 
Rev.  F.  ARMITAGE,  First  Class  Classical  Tripos,  late  Modern  Language  Master  at 
Clifton  College,  with  Seven  Resident  Assistant-Masters,  French  and  German.  Preparation  for 
English  Public  Schools  and  Universities,  Military  Examinations,  and  for  Commercial  Life. 
German  spoken,  English  diet,  lurtre  cricket  ground  and  fives'  courts.  References  to  Dean  of 
Westminster;  President  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford;  Head-Masters  of  Clifton  College,  Bath. 
College;  Colonel  Dunstcrville,  &c. 

SOMERSETSHIRE    COLLEGE,    BAT  H.— 

^  Head-Matter— T.  M.  BROMLEY,  Esq..  M.A.  Morton  College.  Oxford.   BOYS  prepared 

for  the  Universities  and  the  various  Competitive  Examinations.   Junior  Department  Rev. 

W.  H.  Bkach,  M.A.  (for  fifteen  years  Assistant  Master  at  Derby  School).  Little  Boys  are 
here  thoroughly  grounded  in  preparation  for  the  Senior  Department,  or  for  the  Scholarship 
aud  Entrance  Examinations  at  oilier  Schools. 


"REV.  W.  D.  ALLEN,  late  Fellow  and  Tutor,  Magd.  Coll., 

Oxford,  prepares  PUPILS  for  Matriculation  and  other  University  Examinations,  and 
has  One  Yacancy  in  his  house  after  Christmas.— Address,  Findoa  Rectory*  Worthing,  Sussex. 
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ING      EDWARD'_S_    SCHOOL,  BATH. 

This  ancient  Establishment  offers  great  advantages  to  YOUTHS  in  training  for  Commercial 
or  Professional  Life. 

The  Course  of  Instruction  comprises  English,  Latin,  Mathematics,  Modern  Languages,  and 
Phvsit-Rl  Science.  . 

The  Tuition  Fees  for  Day  Scholars  are,  in  the  Senior  Department,  £9  per  annum,  and  in  the 
Junior,  £6.   No  extras  except  for  Greek,  which  is  optional. 

Terms  for  Unorders  on  application  to  the  Kev.  the  IIkad-Master.  • 

The  Governors  otter  FOUR  EXHIBITIONS  annually,  tenable  at  the  School. 

Other  Exhibitions  may  be  grauted,  tenable  at  the  Universities  or  oilier  places  of  liberal  or 
professional  education. 

Many  distinctions  have  been  gained  of  late  by  Pupils. 

Forty-four  Candidates  out  of  Forty-six  have  passed  the  Oxford  Local  Examinations. 
The  Senior  Wrangler  of  lwt  whs  entirely  educated  at  thi<  School. 

There  is  an  excellent  Playing  Field  and  a  Playground,  the  latter  attached  to  the  School. 
Any  further  information  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Clerk  to  the  Governors. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Solicitor,  Bnth. 


N 


AVAL 


CADET    SHIP  8. 


Out  of  99  Candidates  nominated  to  compete  for  Rovnl  Cadetahips.  November  1S82. 
folio-wins  were  declared  the  SUCCESSFUL  CANDIDATES  by  the  Civil  Service  Com 
tioners,  in  order  of  merit  :— 


1.  H.  G.  Grenl'ell  ..   1381 

*2.  A.  B.  F.  Dawson    1364 

*3.  Philip  S.  Watson   1349 

-  John  Sevmour  Wim   1 

4-  Talbot  I'unsonby  /  ,A,a 

»5.  H.  L.  P.  Heard   1332 

0.  Arnold  Koike   1267 

7.  Jumes  Clement  Ley   1203 

*8.  A.  Halsey   1166 

*9.  A.  C.  M.  Watting   Ill* 

10.  W.  S.  Lambert   1126 

11.  W.  A.Barkley    1000 

»12.  E.  K.  Hamilton   10*1 

13.  IF.  G.  St.  John    1076 

14.  W.  Resinald  Hall   1073 

*li.  E.  Ashlev  Buird    1067 


*21. 


16.  G.  M.  R.  Fair    1U52 

COLONIAL  CADETSHIPS. 
*Thomas  L.  Shelford  


*17.  William  R.  Willis   

*18.  Hon.  H.  C.  Craven   

19.  A.  P.  McEwan  

20.  A.  It.  Morunt  

R.  D.  Jeffries  

G.  de  L.  O.  Johnson   

*23.  A.  D.  Kutinukis   

24.  M.  S.  Pasley   

25.  J.  L.  C.  Tnvlor  

*26.  W.  H.  D.  Marccrsoo  

27.  A.  E.  G.  Knight   

28.  E.  K.  Loring  

*29.  H.  C.  Waters  

30.  John  Luce   

31.  A.  A.  Gordon  

*32.  C.  J.  Collins  

33.  II.  L.  Man-bey   


the 
mis- 

1045 
ion 
1038 
1037 


  746 

SERVICE  CADETSHIPS. 

C.  M.  Cowper  Coles   747 

H.  W.  Grant    711 

1878,  pupils  took  1st,  3rd.  &c.  places. 

1878,  pupill  took   1st,  2nd,  &c.  places. 

1879,  pupils  took  1st,  3rd,  &c.  places. 
Is7'.»,   pupils  took  4th,  5th,  i:c.  places. 


In  June 
In  Nov, 
In  June 
In  Nov. 
In  June 
In  Nov. 
In  June 
In  Nov. 
In  June 


1880,  pupils  took 

1880,  pupils  took 

1881,  pupils  took 
1S81,  pupils  took 

pupils  took 


N.B. -Those  marked  *  passed  from  Mr.  FORSTEIt'i 


2nd,  &c.  places. 
7th,  &c.  places. 
9th,  kc.  places. 
6th,  ifce.  places. 
L2th,  &c.  places. 

Stubbin^ton  House,  Fareham,  Hants. 


A  BINGDON  SCHOOL,  Berks.— An  Old  Foundation,  with  new 

buildings,  &c.  System,  that  of  the  larger  Public  Schools,  for  which  BOYS  are  also 
carefully  prepared,  with  smaller  numbers,  and  much  less  expense.— Apply,  lor  terms. 
Scholarships,  &c,  to  the  Rev.  E.  Summers,  B.D.,  Head-Master. 

BRUCE  CASTLE  SCHOOL,  MIDDLESEX. — The  speciality 
of  this  thoroughly  first-class  School  is  that  it  combines  the  individual  teaching  (where 
necessarvi  of  a  private  tutor  with  the  discipline  and  esprit  de  corps  of  a  school.  In  the  Lower 
School  BOYS  are  prepared  for  the  Public  Schools.  The  excellent  School  Buildings  stand  in 
Twenty  acres  of  playing  fields  ;  situation  extremely  healthy.  Head-Master  —  Kev.  W. 
ALMACK,  M.A.  (Old  Marlburian). 

HALLIFORD    HOUSE    SCHOOL,    SHEPPERTON,  near 
London  HENRY  ST.  CLAIR  FEILDEN',  B.A.  (Eton  and  C.C.C.,  Oxford)  and 

MALC<  >LM  HEARD,  B.A.  (Clifton  and  C.C.C..  Oxford,  late  Assistant-Master  at  Sedberghl, 
prepare  BOYS  for  the  Public  Schools.  Terms,  £126.  For  Prospectus  and  references  apply  to 
H.  St.  Clair  Feildex,  Esq.,  Ilalliford,  Middlesex,  The  JSEXT  TERM  commences  on 
January  26. 

TVTR.  HERBERT  WILKINSON,  M.A.  Oxon.,  prepares  BOYS 

between  the  Ages  of  Seven  and  Fourteen  for  the  Public  Schools,  at  11  Orme  Square, 
Bayswater,  \V.   Prospectus  sent  on  application. 

EASTBOURNE,  Belle-Vue  House.— LADIES'  SCHOOL. 
Mrs.  ARNOLD  receives  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN,  who  reside  with  her,  and 
receive  their  training  ami  education.  She  is  assisted  by  elticicnt  English  and  Foreign 
Governesses  (certificated),  and  eminent  Professors.  The  House  is  spacious,  replete  with  all  the 
comforts  of  home,  and  surrounded  by  the  Garden  and  Recreation  Ground.  A  large  Gymna- 
sium (attached)  avails  for  Science  Lectures,  and  for  Games  in  all  weathers  For  detailed 

Prospectuses  address  Mrs.  Arnold. 

niTY  and    COUNTY   of  NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE.— 

^  ROYAL  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL.— Appointment  of  HEAD- MASTER.— The  Cor- 
poration of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  the  governors  of  this  school,  are  desirous  of  receiving 
applications  for  the  office  of  Head-Master, which  will  be  vacant  at  Easter  next.  The  Head-Master 
must  be  a  graduate  of  some  University  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  not  necessary  that  he  be  in 
holy  orders.  He  will  receive  a  fixed  stipend  of  £200  a  year  and  a  capitation  payment.de pendent 
upon  the  number  of  boys  in  the  school,  but  not  being  less  than  £2  a  year  on  each  boy.  He  will 
also  have  the  occupation  of  the  Head-Master's  dwelling-house.  The  present  number  of  boys  in 
the  school  is  210.  The  school  is  at  present  capable  of  providing  for  about  300  scholars,  but  this 
provision  can  be  extended.  The  appointment  will  be  made  and  the  office  will  be  held  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  a  scheme  now  in  course  of  preparation  by  the  Charity  Commissioners. 
Applications  of  Candidates,  with  Testimonials  endorsed  "  Head  Mastership  of  Royal  Grammar 
School,"  to  be  forwarded  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  January,  1883,  to  the  undersigned,  from 
whom  further  information  can  be  obtained  on  application.  —Hill  Moti'M,  Town  Clerk.— 
Town  Hall,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  December  12, 1882. 


T)ELICACY. — Two   experienced   TUTORS   receive  EIGHT 

J-'  BOYS,  aired  Thirteen  to  Eighteen,  who  are  unable  to  go  to  a  Public  School,  in  a 
healthy  country  house.  Pour  Ponies  kept.  Special  preparation  for  Cirencester  is  offered.— 
Address,  M.A.  Oxon.,  Mill  Bank  House,  near  Malvern. 

POWLEY'S      MIDDLE      SCHOOLS,     ST\  HELEN'S, 

^  Lancashire — HEAD-MISTRESS  for  GIRLS'  SCHOOL,  REQUIRED  after  Christmas 
Vacation.  Fixed  stipend.  £1(J0  per  annum,  and  i.2  head-money  3  early  for  each  pirl.  The 
Schools  are  constructed  to  accommodate  100  girls.  Applications,  with  testimonials,  to  be  sent, 
not  later  than  December  30,  to  T.  Brewis,  Esq.,  Town  Hall,  St.  Helen's,  from  whom  further 
particulars  may  be  obtained. 
St.  Helen's,  December  8,  1982. 

IVTK    A.    M.    BURGHES,    AUTHORS'    AGENT  ^nd 

ACCOUNT  ANT. —Advice  given  as  to  the  best  mode  of  Publishing.  Publishers' 
Accounts  and  Estimates  examined  on  behalf  o!'  Authors.  Transfer  of  Literary  Pmpei-tv 
carefully  conducted.  Twenty  years'  experience.  Highest  references. _l  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 

HOTELS. 

"BRIGHTON. — BEDFORD    HOTEL. — Facing  Sea  and 

Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Centra  1  and  quiet.  Lon?  established.  Suites  of 
Rooms.  SpaciouiCoffee-roomfor  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  thelloiel. 

BENJN.  BULL,  Manager. 

T LFR ACOMBE. — The  ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL,  on  the  verge 

of  the  Atlantic,  with  the  mild  winter  climate  of  Western  Devon.  Rooms,  facing  south, 
overlooking  the  Hotel  Gardens,  specially  fitted  for  winter  use.— Apply  to  Manageu. 


T^HE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH  (Heaeson's  Patent).    Is  a  Pen 

and  Inkstand  in  one,  for  the  Pocket  or  Desk. 

TpHE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH   (Hearsons  Patent);  Pocket 

Size.  2e,  6d.  ;  Desk  Size,  3s,'  6d.  ;  is  a  Penholder,  carrying  a  nibbed  pen  and  sufficient  ink 


for  many 
Pens,  non-corrodihle  and 
Anti-Stylograph,  fitted  w 


reedy  for  instant  use  without  adjustment. 
;  at  pleasure,  price  Is.  per  box. 
*n,  iridium-pointed,  price  LOs,  tld. 


rPHE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH  (Heaesons  Patent).    Is  not  a 

point-writer,  but  a  true  pen  with  nibs  tine,  medium,  or  broad,  to  suit  all  writers.  May 
be  had  of  all  Stationers. 

Wholesale  only  of  Tuos.  De  La  Rue  s;  Co.,  London. 


(JIIRISTMAS  PRESENTS  and  NEW  YEAR'S  GIFTS. 


J 


E   N   N   E  R 


&       KNEW  STUB 

are  now  offering,  at  Half-price  for  Cash,  the  whole  of  their  SURPLUS  STOCK, 
consisting  of  Albums,  Barometers,  Betting  Rooks,  Blotting  Books,  Candlesticks,  Card  Cases. 
Despatch  Boxes.  Envelope  Cuves.  Fusee  Boxes,  Inkstands,  Better  Weights,  Match  Boxes, 
Pocket  Books.  Purses,  Suites  lor  Writing  Table,  Trinket  Stands,  Sec,  together  with  hundreds 
of  Useful  Elegancies,  suitable  as  Presents;  also  the  whole  of  a  Manufacturer's  Stock  of  First- 
class  Leather  Goods,  owing  to  the  prolonged  depression  of  trade,  to  offer  at  half  the  usual  cost. 

JENNER  &  KNEWSTUB,  33  St.  James's  Street, 
ami  66  Jennyn  Street,  London,  S.W. 

T^URNISH    YOUR    HOUSE    or  APARTMENTS 

■*-  THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER'S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Cash  Prices  ;  no  extra  charge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 
Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  post  free — 248,  249,  and  20U  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
and  19,  20,  and  21  Morwell  Street,  W.   Established  1862. 

FAURE-SELLOX-VOLCKMAR  ACCUMULATORS. 
On  and  after  January  1,  1883, 

rpiIE   ELECTRICAL    POWER    STORAGE  COMPANY, 

Limited,  4  Great  Winchester  Street  Buildings,  E.C,  will  be  prepared  to  supply 
FAURE-SELLON-VOLCKMAR  ACCUMULATE  »RS  which  can  be  used  in  conjunction 
with  any  incandescent  lamp  or  electrical  system,  and  afford  the  only  reliable  and  economical 
means  of  lighting  Private  Houses,  Hotels,  Theatres,  Ships,  Railway  Carriages,  fee.,  by  Elec- 
tricity Particulars  and  prices  ]tost  free  on  application. 


JAPANESE 
LEATHER 
PAPERS. 


FOR  DADOS,  WALLS,  AND  SCREENS. 
From  15s.  per  piece. 

WALL  PAPERS  AND  CURTAIN  STUFFS, 
Artistic  and  Inexpensive. 

C.  HINDLEY  &  SONS, 

200  TO  294  4-34  OXFORD   STREET,  W. 


APOLLINARIS 

THE    QUEEN    OP    TABLE  WATERS." 


"  Mind  you  put  Apollinaris  in  the  Champagne." 

Punch,  June  10,  1882. 


ANNUAL  SALE, 

TEN  MILLIONS 


FRY'S 


COCOA. 


COLD  MEDAL,  PARIS.      MEDALS:  SYDNEY, 
MELBOURNE,  CHRISTCIIURCH,  N.Z. 

FRY'S    CARACAS  COCOA 

"  A  most  delicious  and  valuable  article." 

Standard. 


PURE  COCOA  ONLY. 

FRY'S    COCOA  EXTRACT 

"Strictly  pure."— W.  W.  Stoddaet. 

F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  City  Analyst,  Bristol. 
SIXTEEN  PRIZE  MEDALS. 


SORENESS  and  Dryness,  Tickling  and 
Irritation,  inducing  Cough,  and  affecting  the  Voice. 
For  these  symptoms  use  EPPS'S  GLYCERINE  JUJUBES. 
In  contact  with  the  <:lands  at  the  moment  they  are  excited  by 
the  act  of  sucking,  the  Glvcerinc  in  these  agreeable  confections 
becoiiKs  actively  healing.  In  Boxes,  "id. ;  Tins,  Is.  lid.,  labelled 
"JAMES  EPPS  &  CO.,  llomccopathic  Chemists." 


THROAT 
IRRITATION. 


A  letter  received :  "  Gentlemen.— It  may,  perhaps,  interest 
you  to  know  that,  after  an  extended  trial,  I  have  found  your 
Glycerine  Jujubes  of  considerable  benefit  (with  or  without 
medical  treatment)  in  almost  all  lorms  of  throat  disease.  They 

Rotten  and  clear  the  voice  Yours,  Gordon  Holmks.  M.D_ 

S.-nior  Physician  to  the  Municipal  Throat  -ind  Eur  infirmary 


HUNYADI  JANOS. 

"  The  Best  Natural  Aperient  Water!' 

LONDON  MEDICAL  RECORD. 
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Professor  V.  GARTNER,  Stuttgart. 

il  Most  pleasant  to  the  palate? 

Professor  V.  NUSSBAUM,  Munich. 

The  name  of  the  "APOLLINARIS  COMPANY,  LIMITED," 
on  the  Label  secures  genuineness. 

Of  all  Chemists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers,  at  is.  64.  6°  2s.  per  bottle. 
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.Sec  Charles  Cocks'  Signature  on  a  tchite  ground  across  the 
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POLITICS  IN  1882. 

IP  it  could  have  been  known  at  the  beginning  of  1882 
that  in  the  civilized  world  there  would  during  the 
year  be  a  single  war,  conjecture  would  have  been  strained 
to  specify  the  destined  belligerents.  The  further  dis- 
covery that  Egypt  was  to  be  the  scene  of  the  contest 
would  scarcely  have  sufficed  to  interpret  the  communica- 
tion of  the  oracle.  The  military  revolt  by  which  the 
authority  of  the  Khedive  was  afterwards  wholly  super- 
seded had  indeed  already  begun  ;  and  it  seemed  not  im- 
probable that  the  Turkish  Government  might  interfere 
for  the  re-establishment  of  order.  The  separate  campaign 
in  which  English  troops  defeated  Arabi  at  the  head  of  ail 
the  forces  of  Egypt  was  so  paradoxical,  in  the  original 
meaning  of  the  word,  as  almost  to  justify  Mr. Gladstone's 
characteristic  denial  that  so  anomalous  a  war  was  really  a 
war.  The  direct  results  of  the  enterprise  are  not  yet 
known  ;  but  unexpected  light  has  been  thrown  on  many 
important  questions.  The  Continent  has  learned  that  an 
Euglish  Liberal  Government  is  capable  on  occasion  of  ap- 
pealing to  arms  ;  and  observant  politicians  in  all  countries 
have  been  reminded  that  vigorous  action  sometimes  tends 
to  simplify  diplomatic  difficulties.  When  the  fleet  bom- 
barded Alexandria,  and  when  with  the  army  it  occupied 
the  Suez  Canal,  no  European  Power  raised  the  smallest 
objection ;  yet  it  might  perhaps  have  been  difficult  to 
obtain  the  previous  assent  of  any  of  the  Governments 
which  were  represented  in  the  Conference  at  Constanti- 
nople. 

As  usual  in  successful  undertakings,  energetic  measures 
•were  facilitated  by  one  or  two  strokes  of  luck.  It  could 
not  have  been  foreseen  that  Prance  would  refuse  to  share 
the  responsibility  of  suppressing  the  Egyptian  rebellion, 
and  that  the  Soltan  would  allow  to  slip  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  embarrassing  the  political  and  military 
movements  of  the  English  Government.  The  pressure 
which  was  vainly  applied  to  induce  the  Sultan  to  send  a 
■contingent  to  Egypt  has  never  been  altogether  intelli- 
gible;  but  his  obstinate  refusal  practically  justified  pro- 
posals which  might,  if  they  had  been  accepted,  have  pro- 
duced troublesome  consequences.  Even  the  truism  that  a 
strong  man  armed  can  only  be  controlled  by  a  stronger 
than  himself  was  scarcely  received  into  the  English  creed 
until  the  national  pride  was  gratified  by  the  victory  of 
Tel-el-Kebir.  The  temporary  popularity  which  the 
Government  has  acquired  might  perhaps  have  been  fore- 
seen. There  is  much  cause  for  satisfaction  in  the  second 
proof  which  has  been  given  within  two  or  three  years 
that  military  operations  can  still  be  conducted  by  business- 
like methods  to  satisfactory  results  under  English  officers. 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  in  Egypt  had  perhaps  not  so  difficult 
a  task  as  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  in  Afghanistan  ;  but  he 
did  the  work  which  was  set  before  him  with  equal  skill 
and  vigour.  Nations  are  so  constituted  that  they  almost 
always  sanction  wars  which  have  resulted  in  success.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  excitement  produced  by 
the  Egyptian  campaign  will  be  more  lasting  than  the 
enthusiasm  which  attended  the  English  Plenipotentiaries 
on  their  return  from  the  Congress  of  Berlin.  It  is  well 
that  statesmen  should  learn  to  rely  on  the  national  sym- 
pathy which  is  almost  always  felt  for  a  bold  and  spirited 
policy.  There  is  little  reason  to  fear  the  growth  in  England 
of  a  spirit  of  adventure  and  aggression.  The  precedent 
which  has  been  established  of  war  undertaken  for  the 


protection  of  the  Suez  Canal  will  not  apply  to  many 
other  English  interests. 

In  other  respects  foreign  affairs  have  been  tame  and  un- 
eventful. Since  the  close  of  the  short  Egyptian  struggle 
there  has  been  no  disturbance  of  peace,  except  that  the 
temple  of  the  South  American  Janus  is  kept  open  by  the 
indefinite  postponement  of  peace  between  Chili  and  Peru. 
The  good  offices  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
have  not  been  accepted  by  the  victor ;  but  the  war  has  for 
some  time  been  practically  discontinued.  There  is  probably 
no  Peruvian  Government  stable  enough  to  conclude 
a  peace  ;  but,  in  default  of  resistance,  the  Chilians  might 
perhaps  take  for  themselves  the  securities  which  they 
require,  leaving  their  defeated  enemy  to  acquiesce  in  un- 
avoidable sacrifices.  Lord  Dalhousie  practised  a  similar 
policy  at  the  conclusion  of  the  second  Burmese  war.  When 
he  deemed  a  treaty  to  be  either  unattainable  or  useless,  he 
took  possession  of  the  territory  which  suited  him,  and 
caused  it  to  be  understood  that  he  would  not  interfere 
with  the  remaining  dominions  of  the  vanquished  King. 
It  can  scarcely  be  the  intention  of  the  Chilian  Government 
to  retain  possession  of  Lima  and  the  Peruvian  coast ;  and 
their  occupation  of  the  mineral  district  which  was  the 
original  subject  of  the  quarrel  is  not  for  the  present  likely 
to  be  disputed.  The  war  seemed  at  one  time  likely  to 
produce  diplomatic  complications  in  consequence  of  the 
pretensions  of  the  American  Secretary  of  State  to  assert 
an  exclusive  right  of  interference  with  independent  States 
in  all  parts  of  the  Continent.  The  subsequent  retirement 
of  Mr.  Blaine  from  office  gave  the  President  a  convenient 
opportunity  of  tacitly  abandoning  an  untenable  claim.  If 
it  were  not  for  the  exceptional  and  unprecedented  diffi- 
culties connected  with  Egypt,  the  English  Foreign  Office 
might  almost  enjoy  a  holiday. 

The  only  domestic  questions  which  have  greatly  inter- 
ested either  Parliament  or  the  country  have  been  abun- 
dantly, if  not  exhaustively,  discussed.  The  new  Rules  of 
Procedure,  the  Arrears  Act,  and  the  Irish  Coercion  Act 
are  now  only  interesting  in  respect  of  their  current  and 
future  operation.  Some  veteran  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  are  of  opinion  that  the  hopes  and  fears  which 
were  excited  by  the  new  process  for  closing  debates  will 
prove  to  have  been  excessive.  The  temper  in  which  the 
change  was  introduced  by  the  Ministers  and  accepted  by 
the  majority  excited  just  alarm.  The  text  of  the  Standing 
Order  might  have  been  more  calmly  criticized,  if  it  had 
not  appeared  that  the  new  process  was  directed  rather 
against  the  regular  Opposition  than  against  the  small  ob- 
structive faction.  Mr.  Gladstone  may  perhaps  have 
formed  a  just  estimate  of  the  comparative  import- 
ance of  the  provisions  for  closing  debate,  and  of  the 
system  of  Grand  Committees.  The  House  has  con- 
sented to  delegate  in  certain  cases  its  function  of  in- 
quiry into  legislative  details.  Whether  it  will  habitually 
accept  the  decision  of  its  Committees  can  only  be  ascer- 
tained by  experiment.  Of  the  two  Irish  Bills  which 
principally  occupied  the  last  Session,  the  Arrears  Act 
seems  already  to  have  failed,  and  the  Coercion  Act  has, 
like  many  previous  measures  of  the  kind,  attained  a  not 
inconsiderable  success.  The  Ministers  are  perhaps  jus- 
tified in  several  recent  declarations  that  the  state  of 
Ireland  has  perceptibly  improved.  It  is  strange  that 
some  of  them  should  have  condescended  to  attribute  to 
the  Land  Act  and  the  Arrears  Act  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  a  more  vigorous  administration  of  justice.  The 
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most  satisfactory  change  which  can  be  discerned  by  ordinary 
observers  is  the  renewed  disposition  of  juries  to  discharge 
their  duty.  Even  in  Cork  and  in  Sligo  verdicts  have  been 
returned  against  ass  issins  in  accordance  with  the  evidence, 
and  Dublin  juries  have  deserved  well  of  the  country  by 
defying  in  the  cause  of  justice  not  inconsiderable  dangers. 
Whether  further  concessions  to  clamour  and  crime  will  bo 
made  in  the  next  Session  is  a  question  which  apparently 
depends  on  a  confbet  in  the  Cabinet  which  awaits  the 
arbitration  of  the  Prime  Minister.  Lord  Derisy,  and 
Mr.  Fokster,  who,  notwithstanding  his  retirement,  is 
probably  supported  by  a  section  of  his  former  colleagues, 
have  protested  against  further  attempts  to  buy  off  dis- 
affection by  arbitrary  transfers  of  property.  Perhaps 
Lord  Derby  may,  as  on  former  occasions,  waive  his  con- 
victions, if  the  opposite  policy  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  finds 
favour  with  Mr.  Gladstone. 

If  the  plant  of  Irish  legislation  is  not  once  more  dug  up 
to  examine  its  growth,  zealous  Liberals  will  be  eager  to 
prove  that  it  is  not  through  prudent  fear  of  change  that 
they  have  allowed  English  institutions  to  prolong  their 
existence  during  two  or  three  years.  The  Parliamentary 
franchise  is,  for  obvious  reasons,  to  be  reserved  to  the  last. 
The  majority  of  members  would  naturally  deprecate  a  pre- 
mature dissolution,  especially  as  many  of  them  will  be 
irrevocably  displaced  in  consequence  of  the  projected  re- 
distribution of  seats.  The  first  victims  in  order  are  the 
county  justices  and  the  Corporation  of  London.  Lord 
Derby  contemptuously  remarked  of  one  proposed  change 
that  the  only  objection  to  elected  County  Boards  is  that 
they  will  have  little  or  nothing  to  do.  When  all  the  rates 
are  paid  by  owners,  and  all  expenditure  determined  by  the 
representatives  of  occupiers  and  labourers,  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  the  new  ruler  of  the  counties  may  prove  to  be 
a  King  Stork  rather  than  a  King  Log.  The  new  organiza- 
tion will  do  no  good  ;  and,  if  Lord  Derby  is  right,  it  will 
do  comparatively  little  harm.  No  other  threatened  Liberal 
measure  is  likely  to  be  equally  innocuous.  The  object  and 
fhe  future  result  of  the  organization  of  County  Boards  will 
be  to  diminish  the  authority  and  influence  of  country  gentle- 
men. The  abolition  of  the  ancient  Corporation  of  London, 
and  the  substitution  of  a  new  and  Radical  municipality, 
will  probably  produce  unmixed  evil,  though  the  extent  of 
the  mischief  cannot  be  accurately  estimated  beforehand. 
There  is  not  yet  a  Mayor  of  Paris,  and  there  is  a  Mayor  of 
Dublin.  The  prudence  of  French  Republicans  and  the 
fantastic  proceedings  of  the  Dublin  Corporation  and  its 
head  might  suggest  caution  to  Ministers  who  had  the  good 
of  the  nation  at  heart  rather  than  the  gratification  of 
Liberal  prejudices.  It  is  not  absolutely  impossible  that  in 
troubled  times  there  may  be  a  Lord  Mayor  of  the  type  of 
Mr.  Dawson  exercising  legal  authority  over  a  district  as 
populous  as  a  third-i'ate  Continental  State.  There  is  not 
the  smallest  reason  to  expect  that  the  constitution  of  a 
central  municipality  will  improve  the  administration  of  a 
city  which,  with  all  its  defects,  is  the  cleanest,  the 
healthiest,  the  safest,  and  the  most  orderly  in  the  world. 
Modern  Liberals  are  superior  to  utilitarian  considerations  ; 
and,  if  they  combine  municipal  deterioration  with  political 
risk,  they  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they 
are  occupied  in  the  honourable  task  of  destruction. 


EGYPT. 

EGYPT  has  become  what  Mr.  Gladstone  proposed 
Home  Rule  should  be — an  interesting  puzzle  of  which 
every  one  who  liked  puzzles  should  be  invited  to  furnish 
the  solution.  Sir  George  Campbell,  to  whom  the  invita- 
tion was  sure  to  have  special  attractions,  has  come  forward 
in  the  Fortnightly  Hevieiv  as  the  latest  aspirant  to  the 
honour  of  giving  a  prize  answer  about  Egypt.  Two 
guineas  is  the  recognized  reward  of  success  in  this  line  of 
effort ;  and,  if  there  was  any  one  to  pay  the  money,  Sir 
George  Cam  pbell  fairly  deserves  it.  As  a  prize  answer 
his  solution  is  not  a  bad  one.  It  has  the  great  merit  of 
being  well  worked  out  after  its  peculiar  pattern.  Sub- 
stantially, his  answer  is  Mr.  Courtney's  answer.  He 
proposes  that  the  Egyptians  should  be  allowed  to  stew 
in  their  own  juice.  But  he  has  worked  out  in  detail 
what  Mr.  Courtney  only  worked  out  in  the  rough.  He 
has  thought  out  with  some  degree  of  adequacy  what 
leaving  the  Egyptians  to  stew  in  their  own  juice  really 
means.  He  classifies  the  possible  objections  to  his 
scheme,  and  deals  with  them  one  after  another.  There 


is,  for  example,  the  Khedive.  What  is  to  become  of 
the  Khedive  if  we  go  away  as  things  are  now  ?  Nothing 
could  be  simpler  to  Sir  George  Campbell.  All  we  have  to 
do  is  to  give  the  Khedive  a  native  army,  and  leave  him  to 
fight  it  out  with  his  own  troops.  Then  there  are  the 
International  Courts  and  the  Capitulations.  Sir  George 
Campbell  is  perfectly  at  ease.  There  shall  be  no  Inter- 
national Courts,  no  Capitulations,  no  anything.  The  way 
to  get  over  the  public  debt  is  equally  complete.  It  is  said 
that  Egypt  will  be  bankrupt.  Why  should  it  not  be  bank- 
rupt ?  answers  Sir  George  Campbell.  Let  it  keep  its 
money,  and  be  happy.  No  nation  really  loses  by  not  meet- 
ing its  engagements.  The  bondholders  would  lose,  but  Egypt 
would  gain.  As  to  the  Suez  Canal,  that  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  Egypt.  It  is,  as  Sir  George  Campbell  observes, 
with  a  geographical  boldness  quite  permissible  to  theauthor  of 
a  prize  answer,  an  arm  of  the  sea  separated  from  Egypt 
proper  by  a  great  desert.  None  of  the  parties  fighting  with 
each  other  in  Egypt  would  ever  think  of  pushing  as  far  as 
those  remote  waters.  But  even  if  any  of  them  was  ambitious 
enough  to  send  a  hostile  caravan  over  the  vast  barren  tract 
between  Egypt  and  the  Canal,  Spain  and  Holland  would 
come  to  the  rescue,  and  kill  off  the  few  surviving  camels  of 
these  desperate  adventurers.  Lastly,  there  is  always  the 
chance  of  new  European  interference  in  Egypt.  But  this 
risk,  Sir  George  Campbell  thinks,  might  be  greatly  mini- 
mized, if  not  altogether  averted,  by  all  the  European  Powers 
undertaking  that  no  single  Power  should  ever  again  inter- 
vene in  Egypt  until  the  other  Powers  agreed  in  asking  it  to 
intervene.  They  might  be  trusted  never  so  to  agree,  and 
so  there  could  be  none  of  that  intervention  which  would 
be  so  serious  an  obstacle  to  the  quiet  stewing  of  the 
Egyptians. 

To  leave  Egypt  in  a  state  of  chronic  civil  war,  bankrupt,, 
giving  no  protection  to  foreigners,  shut  off  from  Europe,, 
and  doing  no  harm  to  that  arm  of  the  sea  or  ditch,  the 
Suez  Canal,  only  because  it  could  never  traverse  the 
enormous  Sahara  which  must  eternally  prevent  the 
Egyptian  cavalry  from  pushing  on  beyond  Kassassin  Lock 
to  lsmailia,  is  a  very  poor  end,  even  in  Sir  George 
Campbell's  opinion,  of  the  military  interference  of  England. 
But  Sir  George  Campbell  tells  us  that  he  never  approved 
of  this  military  interference.  It  has  taken  place,  and 
therefore  he  will  not  cry  over  spilt  milk ;  but  he  will  try 
to  lap  up  as  much  as  he  can  of  the  milk  that  has  been, 
spilt.  The  use  of  writers  like  Sir  George  Campbell  is 
too  great  to  be  overlooked.  They  seem,  at  first  sight,  to 
be  merely  treating  details  in  an  odd,  fanciful  manner.  But 
they  gradually  make  clear  what  are  the  governing 
assumptions  on  which  they  rely.  Sir  George  Campbell,. 
and  all  who  write  on  Egypt  in  the  same  strain,  really 
set  out  with  the  assumption  that  we  have  no  interests  in 
Egypt  to  guard,  and  no  duties  in  Egypt  to  fulfil.  The 
present  Government  and  the  vast  majority  of  Englishmen 
decided  that  we  have  interests  in  Egypt  to  guard  which 
it  was  worth  while  to  send  out  the  flower  of  our  army,  and 
that  we  have  duties  to  Egypt  which  we  can  only  fulfil  by 
staying  there  until  they  are  fulfilled.  We  put  down  the 
rebellion  in  Egypt  because  it  interfered  with  our  road  to 
India.  Having  put  it  down,  we  are  trying  to  introduce 
good  government  into  Egypt,  partly  because  it  is  our 
interest  to  see  that  the  best  guarantee  for  our  having  an 
open  road  to  India  shall  be  established,  and  partly  because 
it  is  our  duty  to  see  that  our  interference  shall  not  prove  a 
lasting  curse  to  the  poor  people  of  the  country  in  which 
we  interfered.  How  each  detail  of  Egyptian  government 
and  administration  is  treated  will  entirely  depend  on 
which  assumption — the  assumption  that  England  has 
no  interests  and  duties  in  Egypt,  or  the  assumption 
that  she  has  both — this  treatment  is  founded.  When 
Parliament  reassembles,  the  Government  will  have  to 
give  at  least  an  outline  or  sketch  of  its  scheme  for 
the  government  of  Egypt.  Any  possible  scheme  will  be 
exposed  to  innumerable  criticisms,  and,  among  others,  to 
the  criticism  of  those  who  think  that  much  milk  has  been 
spilt,  and  that  they  can  show  how  a  little  of  what  has  been 
spilt  may  be  lapped  up.  The  only  way  to  meet  criticism 
of  this  sort  is  to  show  that  it  is  based  on  a  policy  totally 
distinct  from  that  which  the  Government  has  deliberately 
adopted  and  pursued.  The  tests  of  a  scheme  based  on  the 
policy  of  the  Government  are — that  it  adequately  guards 
English  interests  ;  that  it  will  properly  protect  foreigners  ; 
that  it  will  be  beneficial  to  the  natives ;  and  that  it  deserves 
to  be  considered  reasonable  by  Europe,  as  coming  from  a 
nation  that  has  fought  for  its  interests  and  is  determined  to 
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fulfil  its  duties.  It  is  impossible  that  any  scheme  should 
be  perfect.  It  is,  perhaps,  impossible  that  it  should  not 
have  many  manifest  imperfections.  What  may  be  fairly 
required  of  the  Government  is  that  its  scheme  shall  be 
plainly  founded  on  the  protection  of  interests  and  the  ful- 
filment of  duties ;  and  that,  where  it  has  had  nothing  but 
a  choice  of  evils,  it  has  prudently  chosen  the  least. 

In  its  endeavours  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  England  to  Egypt 
the  Government  meets  with  innumerable  difficulties  ;  but 
the  greatest  of  these  difficulties,  the  difficulty  which  is  at 
the  root  of  all  other  difficulties,  is  the  difficulty  of  deal- 
ing with  the  ruling  class  in  Egypt.  It  is  only  because 
their  religion  is  the  same  that  the  rulers  and  the  ruled  are 
ordinarily  confounded.  Really,  there  are  millions  of  the 
ruled  descended  from  the  old  Egyptians,  with  a  slight 
mixture  of  Arab  blood,  and  there  are  a  few  thousands  of 
Turkish,  Circassian,  or  Albanian  rulers.  These  foreign 
rulers  got  hold  of  much  of  the  land — holding  it  on  a  tenure 
which  largely  exempted  them  from  taxes — all  the  chief  posts 
of  Government,  and  the  command  of  the  army.  There  were 
not  enough  of  them  to  occupy  all  the  posts  of  administration, 
and  they  therefore  admitted  to  subordinate  posts  those 
Egyptians  who  made  their  way  by  cringing  and  by  a 
readiness  to  adopt  the  arts  of  government  which  their 
masters  employed.  Except  so  far  as  European  supervision 
controlled  them,  the  Turks  governed  Egypt  as  Turks 
govern  a  conquered  province,  and  the  few  Egyptians  who 
were  in  any  way  conspicuous  helped  to  govern  Egypt  on 
the  same  pattern.  After  Tel-el-Kebir  the  ruling  class  saw 
a  very  good  time  before  it.  It  hoped  to  pursue  to  ruin  and 
death  all  those  who  had  dared  to  oppose  it,  and  it  hoped 
to  get  at  its  disposal  a  trusty  kindred  army,  sup- 
plied by  a  new  influx  of  Turks,  Circassians,  Albanians, 
and  comrades  of  a  like  stamp.  The  English  Govern- 
ment would  not  tolerate  these  fruits  of  its  interven- 
tion. It  insisted  on  clemency  to  the  vanquished,  and 
itself  assumed  the  command  of  the  new  Egyptian  army. 
It  has  thus  prevented  the  abuse  of  power  by  the  ruling 
class,  but  it  has  not  created  or  found  any  classes  who  can 
be  trusted  with  power.  If  we  left  Egypt  to-morrow,  and 
prevented  any  further  European  interference,  we  should 
leave  behind  us  a  knot  of  masterful,  tyrannical,  corrupt 
Mahomedan  foreigners,  a  body  of  cringing,  tyrannical, 
corrupt  Egyptian  officials,  and  millions  of  helpless,  passive, 
plundered  peasants.  This  is  the  Egypt  that  would  be 
stewing  in  its  own  juice.  It  follows  that  we  cannot 
leave  Egypt  to-morrow,  or  on  any  day  the  dawning  of 
which  can  be  anticipated.  Duty  forbids  us  to  accept 
so  frightful  a  state  of  misery  and  confusion  as  the  sole 
result  of  Tel-el-Kebir,  and  we  cannot  possibly  prevent 
the  fnrther  interference  of  Europe  in  Egypt.  This  in- 
terference is  not  occasional.  It  is  continuous,  going  on 
every  day  and  every  hour,  and  is  the  direct  consequence 
•of  the  past  history  of  Egypt.  A  Turkish  province  with  a 
Turkish  ruling  class  has  been  long  treated  by  the  Christian 
Powers  as  such  provinces  are  wont  to  be  treated,  only  that 
in  Egypt  the  treatment  has  been  in  recent  years  of  a 
peculiarly  rigorous  and  comprehensive  kind.  What  with 
-capitulations,  international  tribunals,  and  liquidation  laws, 
Egypt  is  bound  hand  and  foot  to  the  European.  It  is 
idle  to  suppose  that  Europe  will  abandon  its  rights  of 
interference  in  Egypt  unless  the  purposes  of  this  inter- 
ference are  answered  by  something  that  adequately  re- 
places it.  Possibly  it  may  admit  that  the  interference  of 
England  alone  shall  be  considered  a  sufficient  substitute 
for  the  general  interference  of  Europe.  It  is  even  possible 
that,  if  England  created  a  good  government  in  Egypt, 
Europe  might  be  brought  to  accept  the  establishment  and 
continuance  of  this  good  government  as  a  substitute  in  its 
turn  for  the  sole  interference  of  England. 


SIR  CHARLES  DILKE'S  APPOINTMENT. 

TO  those  persons  who  do  not  think  the  study  of  politics 
incompatible  with  a  remembrance  of  literature,  the 
comments  of  certain  spokesmen  of  advanced  Radicalism  on 
the  appointment  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke  to  an  office  of 
Cabinet  rank  are  irresistibly  suggestive  of  certain  words  of 
one  of  Sic  Walter  Scott's  most  lifelike  and  agreeable 
characters.  "  Mind,  my  bonny  bairn,"  said  Mause 
Headrigg  to  her  son  Cuddie,  when  she  fondly  thought 
that  he  was  going  to  testify  gloriously  for  the  truth  with 
his  month  before  the  Council,  "  mind  and  dinna  let  the 
fear  o'  losing  creature  comforts  withdraw  ye  from  the 


"  gude  fight.  Oh,  hinny  !  dinna  sully  the  bridal  garment." 
There  are  evidently  doubts  in  the  minds  of  the  persons 
above  referred  to  (as  there  are  said  to  be  in  the  minds  of 
some  of  the  electors  of  Chelsea)  as  to  the  continuous  spot- 
lessness  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  garment.  "  The  Poor 
"  Law,"  he  is  warned,  "  may  seem  a  dull  squalid  subject 
"  after  the  glitter  of  diplomacy,"  and  Overseers  and 
Guardians  are  less  lively  personages  than  "  gossiping 
"  Secretaries  of  Legation."  But  the  Guardians  and 
Overseers  are  "  much  the  more  important."  This  com- 
parative estimate  of  the  importance  of  foreign  and 
domestic  politics  is  of  course  one  of  the  commonplace 
formulas  of  Radicalism — a  variety  of  political  faith  or  un- 
faith  which  has  by  this  time  come  to  put  its  trust  more 
entirely  in  formulas  than  any  other  variety.  It  is,  equally 
of  course,  absurd.  The  domestic  policy  of  a  tolerably 
well-governed  country  requires  little  more  than  judicious 
supervision,  with  the  result  of  a  great  deal  of  judicious 
letting  alone.  Foreign  policy  in  these  modern  days  of 
rapid  and  annihilating  wars  involves  the  question  of  the 
very  existence  of  the  nation. 

There  is  probably  but  little  ground  for  the  suspicions 
apparently  entertained  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  orthodoxy 
in  the  Radical  faith.  He  is,  indeed,  never  likely  (being  a 
person  of  intelligence)  to  acquiesce  in  the  peculiar  mental 
inertia  which  seems  to  be  the  chief  requirement  of  the 
latest  type  of  Radical.  But  an  intelligent  politician  who 
deliberately  chose  such  a  party  as  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
chose,  and  who  signalized  his  adoption  of  it  by  such  a 
course  of  proceeding  as  he  selected,  has  given  hostages  to 
his  party  which  are  almost  unredeemable.  It  is  quite  con- 
ceivable that  Sir  Charles  Dilke  may  be  uncomfortable 
when  he  sees  Mr.  Bradlaugh  bettering  his  instruction  in 
the  arts  that  caused  himself  to  rise.  It  is  still  more  con- 
ceivable that  his  experience  of  men  and  business  has  shown 
him  that  much  of  the  Radical  creed  is  impracticable,  and 
that  much  more  can  only  be  put  in  practice  with  the  result 
of  certain  ruin  to  the  nation  which  practises  it.  To  allow 
as  much  as  this  is  but  what  common  sense  and  fairness 
demand  in  relation  to  a  man  who,  whatever  lack  of  scruple 
he  may  have  shown,  has  never  shown  any  lack  of  intellect. 
But  to  suppose  that  Sir  Charles  Dilke  is  on  his  way  to 
moderate  Liberalism,  or  Whiggism,  or  Toryism,  would  be 
as  foolish  as  to  insinuate  without  supposing  it  would  be 
unfair.  He  cannot  as  he  grows  older  fail  to  see  more  and 
more  clearly  the  folly  of  Radicalism ;  it  does  not  at  all 
follow  that  his  intellectual  convictions  will  have  any  more 
influence  on  his  public  acts  than  intellectual  convictions 
often,  if  not  generally,  have — that  is  to  say,  little  or  none. 
The  vague  distrust  with  which  he  appears  to  bo  regarded 
by  some  members  of  his  party  is  the  usual  lot  of  very 
clever  men  who  are  not  quite  scrupulous  or  not  quite  un- 
scrupulous enough.  Their  party — containing,  like  all 
parties,  a  majority  of  men  who  are  not  clever  at  all — 
is  half  angry  with  them  for  being  more  clear-sighted 
than  itself,  and  half  suspicious  of  their  fidelity  for  the 
same  reason.  For  it  is  one  of  the  most  curious  of  moral 
facts  that  a  stupid  man,  although  he  would  indig- 
nantly reject  the  idea  of  his  own  stupidity,  is  always  sus- 
picious of  the  orthodoxy  in  his  own  belief  of  a  man 
whom  he  feels  to  be  intellectually  cleverer  than  himself. 
The  application  of  this  undoubted,  but  much-neglected, 
truth  in  politics  at  the  present  moment  would  lead  to 
some  very  curious  studies,  which  cannot  be  appropriately 
pursued  here.  But  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that,  as  the 
natural  differentia  of  a  Radical  is  intolerance  of  the  supe- 
riority of  any  one  else,  as  the  party  creed  tends  yearly  to 
become  more  and  more  "  stupid  "  in  the  proper  sense — that 
is  to  say,  more  and  more  stereotyped  and  careless  of  the  facts 
of  life  and  history — and  as  its  mere  numerical  extension 
carries  with  it  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  inclusion 
of  a  greater  number  of  fools,  Radical  statesmen  must  lay 
their  account  with  more  and  more  of  this  distrust.  How 
Mr.  Gladstone  escapes  it  would  be  one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting of  the  studies  above  suggested. 

The  practical  effects  of  the  new  appointment  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  are  not  likely  to  be  of  a  very 
momentous  character.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  will  pretty  cer- 
tainly be  re-elected,  though  it  is  probable,  if  not  certain,  that 
if  the  constituency  of  Chelsea  were  polled  out,  an  anti- 
Ministerial  candidate  would  have  a  large  majority.  Bat 
the  borough  contains  perhaps  a  larger  number  in  pro- 
portion than  any  other  of  that  middle-middle  class  whose 
occupations  or  whose  apathy  make  it  almost  impossible  to 
get  them  to  the  poll — a  state  of  things  the  unwholesome- 
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ness  of  which  may  be  deplored,  but  must  be  acknowledged. 
Whether  the  conservative  (using  the  word  not  in  the 
party  sense)  classes  of  England  will  ever  reach  the  state  of 
fatal  lethargy  which  weighs  on  the  similar  classes  in 
France  cannot  be  known,  but  they  are  apparently  on  the 
way  to  it.  The  probabilities  are,  therefore,  in  favour  of 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  returning  to  Parliament  in  his  new 
capacity.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  find  a  successor  for  him 
at  the  Foreign  Office,  for  since  the  deportation  of  Mr. 
Grant  Dcff  it  is  difficult  to  think  of  a  single  member  on 
the  Government  side  of  the  House  of  Commons  (except, 
perhaps,  Lord  Bdmond  Fitzmaurice)  who  has  the  necessary 
knowledge  or  ability.  As  becomes  a  younger  son,  Lord 
Edmond  has  shown  himself  more  capacious  of  swallow  than 
his  elder  brother  in  respect  of  political  doctrine,  and  he 
deserves  his  reward.  Mr.  Dodson's  presence  anywhere 
or  nowhere  can  make  no  difference  in  the  political 
situation  ;  but  at  the  Duchy  he  will  have  more  leisure 
to  devote  to  his  last  and  most  daring  occupation, 
the  preparation  of  jokes  on  the  Government  side.  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  himself  will  have  to  undertake  work 
which,  by  those  who  practically  know  it,  is  held  to  be 
among  the  hardest,  if  not  the  most  difficult,  of  any 
Government  office,  though  it  is  certainly  the  least  obtru- 
sive. It  has  been  suggested  that  this  is  excellent  training 
for  one  who  is  to  rule,  as  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  Sir 
Charles  will  rule,  "a  healthy  democracy."  A  healthy 
democracy  may  be  allowed  to  be  at  least  a  neat  and 
well-arranged  contradiction  in  terms.  But  it  is  not  in- 
expedient that  a  statesman  of  whatever  party  should 
have  a  wide  experience  of  different  public  offices.  Nothing 
tends  so  much  to  dispel  the  notions  which  encourage 
the  two  opposite  faults  of  statesmanship  —  ultra-Tory 
negligence  and  ultra-Radical  meddling.  But  it  is  rather 
curious  that  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  Radicalism  should 
be  thought  likely  to  save  him  from  the  danger  of 
vexatious  and  unnecessary  interference.  For  the  loudest 
clamour  of  the  modern  Radical  is  for  interference- — in  bis 
own  interests,  of  course,  and  in  those  solely — but  still  for 
interference.  The  constituents,  virtual  as  well  as  formal,  of 
Mr.  Burt  and  Mr.  Broadhurst  clamour  for  more  Inspec- 
tors, in  order  that  smart  money  may  be  more  constantly 
got  out  of  employers.  Radicalism,  on  the  whole,  dis- 
tinctly encourages  the  increased  interference  of  the 
State  on  such  matters  as  Sunday  Closing,  and  the 
maintenance  of  an  army  of  spies  and  informers  to  en- 
force that  interference.  The  latest  hope  of  the  party,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Liverpool,  as  far  aa  it  is  possible  to  understand 
his  utterances,  would  apparently  have  a  system  of  In- 
spectors to  see  that  every  man  does  to  his  neighbour  as  he 
would  be  done  by,  and  a  complete  State  machinery  for 
putting  backbones  into  the  weak  and  helpless.  All  these 
things,  whether  technically  matters  of  local  government 
or  reserved  for  the  Home  Office,  are  more  closely  connected 
in  spirit  with  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  new  department  than 
with  any  other.  If  he  does  not  take  up  the  reins  of  that 
department  in  an  anti-interference  temper,  he  will,  accord- 
ing to  his  monitors,  be  false  to  his  training;  if  he  does,  he 
will  certainly  disappoint  the  miners  and  Mr.  Smith. 
Most  of  all,  he  will  disappoint  the  great  constituency  of 
Birmingham,  whose  views  on  the  proper  administration 
of  the  Poor  Law  have  been  lately  announced  in  so  in- 
structive a  manner.  The  responsibilities  imposed  by  the 
craving  of  the  modern  Radical  for  State  aid,  State 
assistance,  State  loaves  and  fishes  and  crutches,  rest  to 
some  extent  on  the  broad  back  of  Sir  William  Harcourt. 
But  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  has 
enough  to  do  with  them  to  make  his  office  burdensome  to 
him  if  he  is  troubled  with  the  ideas  of  a  Liberal  of  yester- 
day on  such  points.  As  for  the  addition  of  an  advanced 
Radical  to  the  Cabinet,  the  importance  of  this  is  more 
nominal  than  real,  so  long  as  Downing  Street  is  an  absolute 
Monarchy  of  Whims,  with  Mr.  Gladstone  for  Monarch. 


LORD  DERBY  ON  ENGLISH  ALLIANCES. 

WHEN  Lord  Derby  in  his  speech  at  Manchester 
attached  great  importance  to  friendly  relations  with 
France,  he  justly  supposed  that  he  was  repeating  a  truism; 
and  it  perhaps  never  occurred  to  him  that,  in  assigning 
reasons  for  his  opinion,  he  enunciated  an  obsolete  proposition 
which  has  almost  degenerated  into  a  paradox.  There 
ought,  according  to  Lord  Derby,  to  be  a  close  alliance 
between  England  and  France  because  they  are,  in  his  judg- 


ment, the  freest  nations  in  Europe.  On  this  account  he 
rather  suggests  than  asserts  that  they  have  antagonistic 
interests  to  the  other  Great  Powers,  who  are  invidiously 
described  as  absolutist.  It  might  be  plausibly  contended 
that,  if  similarity  of  institutions  is  an  international  bone 
of  union,  every  other  European  country  west  of  the 
Russian  border  is  more  similar  than  France  in  its  form  of 
government  to  England.  In  Germany  and  the  dual 
Austrian  Empire,  as  in  England  and  France,  the  control 
of  taxation  and  expenditure  is  exercised  by  Parliamentary 
Assemblies ;  and  though  it  is  an  open  secret  that  one 
powerful  statesman  personally  controls  the  policy  of 
Prussia  and  of  the  Empire,  his  power  rests  on  his  character 
and  on  the  confidence  of  his  countrymen  rather  than  on 
the  prerogative  of  the  Sovereign.  As  long  as  nearly  the 
whole  of  Germany  willingly  entrusts  to  Prince  Bismarck 
the  control  of  foreign  policy,  he  necessarily  exerts  a  pre- 
dominant influence  over  domestic  affairs  ;  yet  his  legislative 
proposals  are  frequently  rejected  both  by  the  Prussian  and 
by  the  Imperial  Parliament.  It  is  much  easier  to  thwart 
Prince  Bismarck  at  Berlin  than  to  prevent  Mr.  Gladstone 
from  trying  revolutionary  experiments  at  Westminster ; 
yet  the  English  Constitution  is  not,  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
a  system  of  absolute  government.  In  Austria  and  Hungary 
Ministers  are  compelled  to  consult  the  wishes,  not  only  of 
two  independent  Legislatures,  but  of  the  Delegation  which 
represents  both  bodies  in  their  federal  capacity.  The  chief 
magistrates  of  every  State  in  Europe,  except  France  and 
Switzerland,  are  hereditary  kings,  subject  to  constitutional 
restrictions,  which  in  England  alone  are  traditional  and 
unwritten.  That  France  is  a  democratic  Republic  is  no 
cause  for  jealousy  or  hostility,  nor  is  it  a  ground  for  exclu- 
sive friendship. 

The  Holy  Alliance  and  the  propagandist  Republic  of 
1793  professed  and  exemplified  the  doctrines  which  Lord 
Derby  seems  not  to  have  outgrown.  The  Convention 
openly  avowed  the  purpose  of  assisting  insurgents  in  every 
other  country  to  establish  Republican  institutions  by  force. 
In  the  next  generation  Alexander  I.  and  Metternich 
undertook  to  maintain  absolute  monarchy  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe  ;  and  the  French  Government  of  the  Re- 
storation, at  their  instance,  restored  the  despotism  of 
Ferdinand  VII.  in  Spain.  Canning,  supposing  on  probably 
insufficient  ground  that  the  Holy  Alliance  was  about  to 
extend  its  operations  to  America,  elicited  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  the  Monroe  doctrine,  which 
has  ever  since  been  used  as  a  menace  to  England.  The 
close  connexion  which  then  existed  between  theories  of 
government  and  international  relations  accounted  for 
Canning's  opposition  to  the  Holy  Alliance  and  for 
Palmerston's  Quadruple  Treaty  011  behalf  of  Spanish 
Liberal  monarchy,  and  for  his  later  efforts  io  promote 
Italian  unity  and  independence.  Nations  and  govern- 
ments have  not  since  discontinued  the  habit  of  meditating 
aggrandizement  at  the  expense  of  their  neighbours ;  but 
political  crusades  or  wars  of  opinion  have  gone  wholly 
out  of  fashion.  Napoleon  III.,  on  the  eve  of  the  annexation 
of  Savoy  and  Nice,  boasted  that  France,  alone  among 
nations,  was  capable  of  going  to  war  for  an  idea.  When 
the  Germans  protested  against  a  wanton  attack  by  their 
march  on  Paris,  the  only  idea  for  which  they  fought  was  a 
resolution  that  their  ancient  enemy  should  not  again  dis- 
turb the  peace  with  impunity.  There  is  no  longer  any 
question  of  declining  to  recognize  and  tolerate  any  form  of 
government  which  a  nation  may  choose  for  itself.  It 
follows  that  alliances  depend  on  consistency  or  conflict  of 
interests,  and  not  on  constitutional  or  absolutist  sympathies. 
The  party  which  Lord  Derby  has  now  joined  cordially  co- 
operated with  Russia  when  the  Bulgarian  outrages  served 
as  an  excuse  for  precipitating  the  long  postponed  invasion 
of  Turkey ;  yet  the  most  extravagant  of  religious  or 
ethnological  partisans  could  scarcely  have  contended  that 
Russia  shared  with  England  the  credit  of  being  one  of  the 
freest  nations  of  the  world.  It  is  true  that  Lord  Derby 
was  then  on  the  other  side,  and  that  he  inopportunely  re- 
lied on  the  peaceable  intentions  of  the  subsequent  aggressor 
because  the  Russian  finances  would  not  bear  the  strain 
of  a  war.  He  then  made  no  reference  to  the  absolute  form  of 
government,  which  had  in  fact  nothing  to  do  with  Russian 
policy. 

The  supposed  harmony  of  English  and  French  institu- 
tions was  suggested  as  a  reason  for  a  conciliatory  policy  in 
Egypt.  There  is  but  one  opinion  in  England  as  to  the 
expediency  of  avoiding,  if  possible,  collision  with  French 
susceptibilities;  but  since  the  beginning  of  the  Egyptian 
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complications  constant  deference  has  failed  to  satisfy  the 
shifting  pretensions  of  successive  French  Governments. 
The  only  definite  French  proposal  which  was  rejected  by 
Lord  Granville  was  a  joint  intervention  in  Egypt, 
which  was  afterwards  condemned  by  the  Chamber.  The 
French  Ministers  objected  to  Turkish  intervention  ;  and 
they  unwillingly  gave  a  tacit  assent  to  the  English  expedi- 
tion. They  have  since  insisted  that  the  Joint  Control 
which  France  had  done  nothing  to  protect  ought  to  be  re- 
established as  soon  as  the  rebellion  was  crushed  by  English 
arms.  An  exhortation  to  the  English  people  to  come  to 
an  understanding  with  France  is  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  an  acknowledgment  that  the  pretensions  of  the 
French  Government  are  reasonable.  If  M.  Gamdetta  and 
his  organs  are  in  the  right,  they  ought  to  have  their  way, 
not  because  France  is  a  Republic,  but  because  their  claims 
are  just.  It  happens  that  the  alleged  participation  of  the 
two  countries  in  the  benefits  of  freedom  affords  no  secu- 
rity for  English  interests  which  may  conflict  with  the 
French  designs  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The 
proposed  exclusion  of  English  commerce  and  of  Protes- 
tant proselytism  from  Madagascar  is  not  rendered  more 
palatable  by  the  abolition  of  monarchy  in  France. 
The  intended  protectorate  of  Tonquin,  the  appropriation 
to  French  traders  of  an  indefinite  area  in  the  interior  of 
Africa,  the  probable  establishment  of  a  French  naval 
station  in  the  Red  Sea,  are  schemes  which  will  not  be 
abandoned  or  modified  in  compliment  to  the  democratic 
tendencies  of  English  Liberalism.  The  Association  which 
has  been  established  in  Paris  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
thwarting  English  policy  in  all  parts  of  the  world  appears 
not  to  share  Lord  Derey's  belief  in  the  political  sympathy 
between  the  two  freest  nations  in  Europe. 

There  is  perhaps  comparatively  little  harm  in  the 
assumption  that  certain  nations  ought  to  be  courted  and 
cultivated  as  allies.  It  is  much  more  objectionable  wan- 
tonly to  denounce  other  Powers  as  natural  enemies.  Even 
if  Germany  and  Austria  were  absolute  monarchies,  it  is 
both  offensive  and  unnecessary  to  specify  peculiarities 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  friendship  or  enmity.  For 
many  generations  the  German  Governments,  which  were 
then  despotic  in  their  organization,  were  associated  with 
constitutional  England  in  repeated  leagues  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  balance  of  power  and  of  the  independence 
of  Europe.  Their  interests  are  neither  more  nor  less 
identical  with  those  of  England  because  they  have  adopted 
representative  Constitutions.  The  only  European  States 
which  are  at  any  time  likely  to  pursue  an  aggressive 
course  of  policy  are  France  and  Russia.  England  has 
neither  the  wish  nor  the  power  to  make  territorial  acqui- 
sitions on  the  Continent ;  and  Germany  has  enough  to  do 
in  defending  itself  against  military  States  on  the  east  and 
on  the  west.  It  was  because  the  central  Powers  are 
pledged  by  their  situation  to  a  policy  of  self-defence  that 
Lord  Salisbury  some  years  ago  hailed  the  tidings  of  an 
alliance  between  Germany  and  Austria  in  a  vein  of 
Scriptural  enthusiasm.  It  is  indeed  doubtful  whether  the 
combination  promotes  goodwill  in  France  or  in  Russia  ;  but 
it  is  the  best  of  all  possible  securities  for  peace.  When 
either  France  or  Russia  is  supposed  to  assume  a  menacing 
attitude,  the  vigilant  guardian  of  peace  at  Varzin  takes  occa- 
sion to  remind  possible  enemies  that  they  will  have  two  great 
Empires  and  two  formidable  armies  to  encounter.  A  recent 
intimation  to  this  effect  has  had  an  immediate  effect  in 
producing  the  most  friendly  assurances  on  the  part  of 
Russia.  As  the  arrangement,  though  it  was  not  designed 
for  the  benefit  of  England,  is  in  a  high  degree  conducive 
to  the  maintenance  of  peace,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  Lord  Derby  should  have  used  language  which  was 
unfriendly  to  the  allied  Empires.  Both  the  German  and 
the  Austrian  Governments  have  carefully  abstained  from 
acts  and  words  which  might  have  added  to  the  embarrass- 
ments of  the  English  Government  in  Egypt.  They  at  least 
were  not  alienated  by  any  possible  difference  between  their 
own  institutions  and  the  English  representative  system. 
The  least  that  English  statesmen  can  do  in  return  is  to 
treat  two  great  and  friendly  nations  with  goodwill 
respect. 


M.  GAMBETTA'S  ECCLESIASTICAL  POLICY. 

AMONG  English  newspapers  there  is  none  probably  to 
which  M.  Gambetta  and  the  French  Opportunists  are 
vore  disposed  to  listen  than  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  It  would 


be  well  for  France  if  they  would  lay  to  heart  some  very 
sensible  observations  which  appeared  in  that  journal  a  few 
days  since.  They  were  written  wth  reference  to  England, 
but  they  have  at  least  as  much  meaning  for  Frenchmen  ixa 
they  have  for  ourselves.  The  writer,  after  admitting  that 
even  when  the  theoretical  co-extension  of  churchmanship 
and  citizenship  has  broken  down,  there  may  be  "  intel- 
"  ligible  and  rational  reasons  for  attempting  to  preserve- 
"  the  Establishment,"  remarks  that  this  end  cannot  be 
"  gained  by  any  other  method  than  that  of  cordial  or  ont- 
"  wardly  cordial  agreement  between  Church  and  State." 
It  may  be  expedient  that  the  State  should  still  attempt 
"  to  direct  and  regulate  the  forces  wielded  by  the  Church  "  by 
way  of  "maintaining  guarantees  against  her  influence  being 
"  employed  for  political  objects  adverse  to  civil  authority  and 
"  civil  interests."  But  it  is  "  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
"  dictation  of  the  State  can  be  openly  imposed,  and  that  the 
"  reluctance  of  the  Church  to  submit  can  be  openly  dis- 
"  played,  and  yet  this  spiritual  influence  continue  to  be- 
"  influenced  by  the  latter,  and  appropriated  by  the  former 
"  as  before."  This  is  said  in  support  of  the  very  rational 
contention  that,  if  the  English  Establishment  is  to  last, 
"  the  Ritualist  party  must  somehow  or  other  be  con- 
"  ciliated."  But,  if  it  is  true  of  England  that  an  Esta- 
blished Church  can  only  be  useful  when  the  relations- 
between  it  and  the  State  are  at  least  outwardly  cordial,  it  is 
still  more  true  of  France.  The  anarchical  forces  with  which 
the  State  has  there  to  contend  are  far  greater  than  they  are 
here;  the  controlling  powers  which  the  Church  wields  have 
not  fallen  into  the  same  disuse.  Consequently,  the  State 
has  more  to  gain  by  being  on  good  terms  with  the 
Church,  and  more  to  lose  by  being  on  bad  terms  with  her. 
Yet  the  common-sense  view  of  the  situation  which  suggests 
itself  to  an  English  Radical  has  apparently  no  place  in  the 
mind  of  a  French  Opportunist.  The  Extreme  Left  are 
in  this,  as  in  most  other  respects,  entirely  logical.  As  the 
Church  is  the  natural  enemy  of  the  Republic,  so  the  Re- 
public is  the  natural  enemy  of  the  Church.  The  war 
between  them  can  only  end  by  the  destruction  of  one  or 
other  combatant,  and  all  that  the  Republic  has  to  think  of  is 
how  to  fight  so  as  best  to  ensure  that  the  downfall  of  the 
Church  shall  be  speedy  and  irremediable.  But  the  Oppor- 
tunists, though  they  will  declaim  by  the  hour  against 
Clericalism,  are  not  willing  to  abolish  the  Concordat.  Their 
idea  is  that  the  connexion  between  Church  and  State  must 
be  maintained  in  order  to  keep  the  Church  on  her  good 
behaviour.  Left  to  herself  she  might  be  a  dangerous  foe ; 
harnessed  and  firmly  driven  she  will  be  a  useful  ally.  The 
theory  is  reasonable  enough  if  it  be  taken  with  the  proviso 
added  by  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  If  the  Republic  made 
it  the  interest  of  the  Church  to  be  friendly  to  the 
powers  that  be,  it  might  expect  to  see  the  efforts  of 
other  parties  to  turn  the  influence  of  the  Church  to  their 
own  purposes  steadily  discouraged.  This  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  would  be 
met  half  way  by  reason  of  the  class  sympathy  that  exists 
between  the  clergy  and  the  peasantry.  The  villager 
may  often  be  on  bad  terms  with  the  cure,  but  it  is  not 
because  the  cure  is  an  aristocrat.  The  priest  and  his  flock 
are  ordinarily  on  the  same  social  level,  and  but  for  pro- 
fessional feeling  they  would  ordinarily  entertain  the  same 
political  opinions.  It  should  be  the  business  of  a  wise 
Republican  to  take  care  that  professional  feeling  does  not 
come  in  and  prevent  this  identity  from  showing  itself.  He 
would  aim  at  giving  the  parochial  clergy  an  additional 
reason  for  wishing  well  to  the  Republic  over  and  above 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  Government  to  which  their  fathers 
and  brothers  wish  well.  But  then  to  play  this  part  with 
success  Republicans  must  not  be  fanatics,  and  fanaticism  is 
of  all  qualities  the  one  which  a  French  Republican  seems 
least  able  to  lay  aside. 

In  many  ways  M.  Gambetta  has  shown  an  unusual  faculty 
of  doing  this.  He  has  invented  a  new  name  for  readiness 
td  make  compromises,  and  he  has  risked,  if  not  sacrificed, 
his  popularity  with  the  classes  which  in  the  first  instance 
regarded  him  as  their  leader  by  applying  an  Opportunist 
treatment  to  many  questions  which  an  ordinary  French 
Radical  would  have  solved  by  a  far  shorter  method.  M, 
Gambetta  stands  honourably  marked  out  among  French  poli- 
ticians by  the  absence  of  political  rancour.  If  the  necessities 
of  government  make  it  expedient  for  him  to  work  with  a 
politician  to  whom  he  has  been  violently  opposed,  the 
situation  is  frankly  accepted,  and  the  alliance  made  as 
heartily  as  though  the  parties  to  it  had  not  been  enemies 
yesterday,  and  were  not  destined  to  be  enemies  again, 
to-morrow.    But  to  this  faculty  of  reconciliation  whenever 
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circumstances  seem  to  demand  it  there  Las  for  a  long  time 
past  been  one  striking  exception.  M.  Gambetta  seldom 
loses  an  occasion  of  giving  the  Church  a  blow  ;  and,  under 
a  Concordat  worked  by  hostile  hands,  these  occasions  are 
many,  Recent  legislation,  moreover,  has  greatly  tended  to 
multiply  them.  When,  as  in  France,  religion  is  almost 
synonymous  with  a  particular  form  of  religion,  the  Church 
feels  the .  force  of  all  the  attacks  of  which  religion  is 
the  object.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that,  though  of  late 
years  the  doctrine  most  assailed  by  the  advanced  Re- 
publicans has  been  one  common  to  every  kind  of  be- 
lief that  is  content  to  call  itself  religious — the  existence 
/f  Gop — the  defence  of  religion  has  been  undertaken  by 
only  one  of  the  religious  bodies  which  receive  State  recog- 
nition. Neither  the  French  Protestants  nor  the  French 
Jews  have  borne  any  part  in  it.  All  the  unpopularity 
(hat  is  incurred  by  defending  religion,  even  in  the  most 
abstract  and  general  way,  has  been  laid  at  the  door  of 
Catholicism,  and  the  result  is  that  the  strife  between  the 
Republic  and  the  Church  seems  never  to  be  suspended 
even  for  a  moment.  Instead  of  the  "  cordial  or  outwardly 
"  cordial  agreement,"  which  an  English  observer,  even 
of  the  pronounced  Radical  type,  can  see  to  be  indis- 
pensable if  the  State  is  to  benefit  by  the  existence  of  an 
established  Church,  the  relations  between  the  two  are 
uniformly  hostile.  Had  Pius  IX.  been  still  Pope,  this 
state  of  things  would  have  been  perfectly  natural.  About 
t'lus  IX.  there  was  always  a  tinge  of  the  revolutionary 
ardour  of  his  younger  days,  and  to  the  end  he  never  seemed 
so  much  at  his  ease  as  when  he  was  at  war  with  all  the 
established  Governments  of  Europe.  But  under  Leo  XIII. 
this  provocation  is  no  longer  given.  The  one  aim  of  the 
present  Pope  is  to  live  peaceably  with  all  men,  and  specially 
with  all  established  Governments.  But  for  this  disposition 
on  his  part  the  quarrel  between  the  French  Republic  and  the 
Church  would  long  since  have  become  acute.  Neither  the 
late  nor  the  present  Nuncio  would  have  been  chosen  to 
represent  the  Holy  See  at  Paris ;  either  dijjlomatic  rela- 
tions would  have  been  altogether  suspended,  or  the  Nuncio 
would  have  identified  himself  with  that  section  of  the 
French  clergy  who  are  Royalists,  if  not  before  they  are 
Catholics,  at  least  very  soon  after.  As  it  is,  the  Pope  has  re- 
peatedly turned  the  other  cheek  to  the  French  Government, 
with  as  yet  no  result  except  that  it  has  been  at  once  smitten. 

It  may  be  objected  that  a  course  of  policy  has  been 
attributed  to  M.  Gambetta  which  is  really  the  work  of 
other  men.  He  himself  was  in  office  but  a  few  weeks  ; 
ind,  though  those  few  weeks  were  undoubtedly  well  em- 
ployed, no  part  of  the  legislation  which  the  Church 
so  much  resents  really  falls  within  that  particular  period, 
i'he  answer  is  that,  though  M.  Gambetta  was  only  a  few 
weeks  in  office  in  name,  he  lias  scarcely  ever  been  out  of  office 
in  fact.  Ministry  has  succeeded  Ministry,  and  in  each 
his  influence  has  been  omnipotent.  The  one  thing  that 
each  has  cared  about  is  how  it  stood  with  M.  Gambetta. 
ifcLi  very  thing  it  has  done  has  been  done  to  secure  his 
good  will  or  to  avert  his  hostility.  It  cannot  be  supposed 
that  M.  Duclerc,  who  is  a  Minister  of  an  older  French 
type  than  most  of  those  who  have  lately  held  portfolios, 
has  any  desire  to  support  the  Municipal  Council  of  Paris 
in  what  it  is  pleased  to  call  the  "  laicization  "  of  every 
institution  in  the  capital  ;  or  to  throw  his  official  shield 
over  every  elementary  teacher  who  insists  upon  using  some 
manual  of  civil  instruction  the  object  of  which  is  to 
uproot  theistic  superstition  ;  or  even — to  come  down  to  very 
small  matters  indeed — to  withdraw  the  police  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  keep  order  in  the  Paris  churches 
during  the  midnight  mass  on  Christmas  Eve.  M.  Ducleeg 
in  all  these  things  does  but  try  to  conciliate  a  Chamber 
which,  though  it  may  not  have  much  love  for 
M.  Gambetta's  person,  is  still  greatly  influenced  by  his 
policy.  It  is  this  fact  that  makes  the  hope  here  expressed 
natural  and  reasonable.  When  M.  Gambetta  recovers  irom 
his  present  illness,  he  will  still  find  himself  a  great  power 
in  France.  The  future  of  the  country  will,  in  a  great 
degree,  be  in  his  hands  to  shape ;  and,  if  he  is  to  shape  it 
to  any  good  purpose,  he  will  do  well  to  lay  to  heart  the 
pertinent  criticism  of  his  English  ally. 


IRELAND. 


Fg^HE  season  of  Christmas,  being  a  season  of  little 
J-  business,  is  naturally  a  season  of  much  rumour,  and 
rumour  this  year  (probably  stimulated  by  the  Ministerial 
changes)  has  been  specially  active  in  regard  to  Ireland. 


It  is  known  that  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  temporary  Under- 
Secretary,  is  naturally  anxious  to  return  to  his  proper 
duties  in  London,  and  this  has  been  taken  as  an  occasion 
for  renewing  the  old  clamour  against  the  Castle.  It  might 
have  been  thought  that  the  events  of  last  spring,  when  a 
similar  clamour  was  translated  into  deeds  by  the  murder  of 
Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Burke,  would  have 
acted  as  a  warning  against  this  cry,  which  can  proceed  from 
one  only  of  two  causes,  ignorance  or  disloyalty,  and  which 
in  English  newspapers,  if  not  in  Irish  speakers  like 
Davitt,  may  happily  be  set  down  with  tolerable  confidence 
to  the  former  cause.  The  "  Castle  clique  "  certainly  does 
not  "  express  the  wishes  "  of  a  large  number  of  Irish- 
men. But  the  large  number  of  Irishmen  whose  wishes  it 
does  not  express  are  those  who  wish  for  separation  from 
England.  If  the  administration  of  Ireland  is  to  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  Nationalists,  agitation  against  the 
Castle  is  quite  intelligible,  and  may  possibly  be  intelligent. 
Bat  it  cannot  be  intelligibly  or  intelligently  conducted  on 
any  other  footing.  As  for  the  also  rumoured  retirement 
of  Lord  Spencer,  there  is,  it  may  be  hoped,  no  solid  reason 
for  apprehending  that  grave  misfortune.  It  can  be  said 
without  hesitation  that  no  other  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  col- 
leagues combines  the  knowledge  of  Ireland,  the  adminis- 
trative skill,  and  the  indifference  to  popular  clamour  which 
distinguish  Mr.  Biggar's  "  bloodthirsty  English  peer." 
The  removal  or  retirement  of  Lord  Spencer  would  in- 
fallibly be  taken  to  mean  that  the  Government  is  weary 
of  well-doing,  and  an  immense  impulse  would  be  given  to 
the  new  National  League  movement,  which,  in  the  diffi- 
culties which  beset  the  application  of  the  usual  propa- 
ganda of  alternate  agitation  and  murder,  seems  at  present 
to  haug  fire. 

The  series  of  prosecutions  in  which  the  Government 
has  engaged  is  perhaps  of  more  doubtful  wisdom  than  its 
energetic  action  in  punishing  murderers.  The  practical 
collapse  of  the  action  taken  against  Messrs.  Healt,  Davitt, 
and  Quinn  was  a  most  unfortunate  beginning;  the  reported 
notice  taken  of  Mr.  Biggar's  already  quoted  words  was 
not  a  very  happy  continuance ;  and  the  prosecution  of 
United  Ireland  is  perhaps  the  most  clumsily  performed 
application  of  a  sound  general  principle  that  even  Anglo- 
Irish  administrators  have  ever  made  themselves  responsi- 
ble for.  It  seems  to  be  insufficiently  understood  that  a 
course  of  government  of  the  confessedly  high-handed  kind, 
on  which  the  Government  has  not  without  cause  embarked, 
cannot  be  pursued  without  a  corresponding  sharpness  in  re- 
gard to  the  details  of  procedure.  The  interchange  of  compli- 
ments between  Government  Law  Officers  and  the  accused, 
and  the  regard  shown  to  the  convenience  of  the  latter,  was 
justly  deprecated  in  the  Davitt-Healy  business.  The  com- 
plaisance shown  to  the  editor  of  United  Ireland  is,  in  a 
similar  way,  to  be  deprecated.  Sympathizers  with  revolu- 
tion may  cry  out  as  much  as  they  please  against  such  pro- 
tests ;  but  it  is  a  proposition  in  which  it  might  be  thought 
that  all  reasonable  men  would  agree,  that  you  cannot 
(speaking  metaphorically)  mix  up  a  state  of  siege  and  a 
Habeas  Corpus  Act.  The  measures  which  are  now  pursued 
in  Ireland  are  confessedly  beyond  what  would  be  pursued 
in  ordinary  times,  if  they  are  not  directly  contrary  to  the 
ordinary  spirit  of  English  government.  It  is,  therefore, 
only  consistent  in  applying  them  to  disregard  that 
spirit  wherever  it  is  necessary.  To  decide  upon  seizing 
an  author's  papers,  and  to  send  him  notice  of  the 
intention  over-night,  was  quite  intelligible  under  the 
old  regime  in  France,  because  the  thing  was  understood 
to  be  a  farce.  But  the  measures  now  taken  for  re- 
storing order  in  Ireland  are  not  supposed  to  be  intended 
as  farcical,  and  the  final  results  of  the  system  of  govern- 
ment just  quoted  in  parallel  were  not  so  satisfactory  as  to 
afford  an  encouraging  precedent.  The  utmost  care  of 
course  should  be  taken  not  to  bring  any  charge,  make  any 
arrest,  or  effect  any  seizure,  without  ample  proof  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  case.  But  when  any  such  measure  has  been 
decided  on,  the  etiquette  of  delay  and  "law,"  which  is 
suitable  in  ordinary  cases,  is  entirely  out  of  place. 
The  proceedings  should  be  cut  down  to  the  irreducible 
minimum  of  accusation,  evidence,  defence,  and  delibera- 
tion as  to  sentence.  It  is  said  (to  give  an  instance  of  the 
contrary  course  of  proceeding)  that  many  witnesses,  in- 
cluding two  Roman  Catholic  Bishops,  are  to  be  examined 
to  show  that  the  incriminated  article  in  United  Ireland 
was  justifiable.  This  is  simply  trifling  with  the  matter.  In 
such  a  case,  when  the  authorship  of  the  article,  or  the 
responsibility  for  it,  is  once  proved  or  acknowledged,  the 
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opinion  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop  on  its  effect  is  about 
as  valuable,  or  as  valueless,  as  the  opinion  of  a  London 
crossing-sweeper.  There  really  remains  nothing  but  for 
the  appointed  authority — magistrate,  jury,  or  judge,  as  the 
case  may  be — to  hear  what  the  accused  has  to  say  at 
moderate  length  in  his  own  defence,  to  decide  on  his  guilt 
or  innocence,  and  (in  the  magistrate's  or  judge's  case)  to 
apportion  the  penalty  if  he  be  held  guity.  Either  the 
state  of  Ireland  is  a  state  of  emergency  or  it  is  not.  If  it 
is  not,  the  special  Acts  of  Parliament  under  which  it  is 
being  administered  are  unjustifiable ;  if  it  is,  the  legal 
procedure  necessary  to  administer  them  cannot  be  too 
short,  sharp,  and  decisive. 

The  reported  renewal  of  distress  in  the  West  is  also  a 
subject  which  must  be  taken  into  serious  consideration.  It 
is  not  at  all  necessary  to  suspect  or  impute  invention  in 
those  who  allege  this  distress.  It  may  be  somewhat 
exaggerated  for  party  purposes,  but  it  undoubtedly  exists. 
The  fact  that  it  exists,  and  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  recent 
policy  tends  only  to  perpetuate  it,  is  one  of  the  very 
strongest  arguments  against  that  policy.  But  so  long  as 
it  exists — that  is  to  say,  so  long  as  the  policy  of  "  rooting 
"in  the  soil"  tenants  or  holders  whom  the  soil  cannot 
possibly  support  is  pursued — it  will  be  open  to  agitators  of 
the  Parnellite  school  to  use  it  for  their  own  purposes,  and 
for  English  politicians  of  the  stamp  of  Mr.  Chamberlain 
to  make  a  secondary  use  of  it  for  theirs.  It  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated  (and  the  bitterness  with  which  the  revolu- 
tionary party  has  taken  Lord  Derby's  utterances  is  the 
best  proof  of  its  truth)  that  without  emigration — emigra- 
tion wholesale  and  immediate — the  We3t  and  South  of 
Ireland  are  doomed  by  the  facts  of  nature  to  misery, 
and  to  serve  merely  as  a  lever  to  Mr.  Chamberlain 
and  Mr.  Parnell.  The  emigration  must  be  wholesale, 
for  nothing  less  can  do  much  good  ;  it  must  be  imme- 
diate, because,  according  to  Irish  habits,  partial  and 
dribbling  relief  of  the  overcharged  soil  will  do  no  good 
at  all.  The  swarming  families  of  the  peasantry  will 
take  the  place  of  those  who  depart,  and  bring  the  pro- 
blem back  again.  It  is  a  natural  fact,  which  no  political 
convenience  of  any  party  will  alter,  that  prosperity  for 
Ireland  is  hopeless  unless  the  greater  part  of  the  West  and 
South  is  cultivated  only  on  the  great  scale  by  farmers  of 
large  capital,  who  can  afford  either  to  graze,  to  sheep-farm, 
or  to  expend  the  enormous  sums  necessary  to  fit  the  land 
for  tillage,  and  who  can  support  a  moderate  but  not  ex- 
cessive staff  of  labourers,  herds,  and  other  servants  on 
constant  wages.  Managed  in  this  way  (that  is,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  nature),  Ireland  would  be  prosperous 
enough,  and  might  in  time  accumulate  wealth  enough 
to  start  manufactures  and  develop  other  resources,  which 
would  in  their  turn  enable  her  to  support  a  larger  popu- 
lation. Bat  that  at  present  her  population  is  probably 
too  great  by  half  a  million,  if  not  a  million,  for  any  actual 
or  probable  disposition  of  the  resources  of  the  country,  is 
nut  an  opinion  (in  that  case  it  might  have  some  chance  of 
being  widely  held  in  England),  but  a  scientific  fact,  denied 
by  no  one,  unless  his  political  tendencies  blind  him  to  the 
p  tttnt  proofs  of  it.  The  real  fault  of  Irish  landlordism 
w  as  that,  in  a  lazy,  sleeveless  way,  it  encouraged  this  bad 
state  of  things  by  continuing  tenancies  which  the  owner 
must  have  known  perfectly  well  could  not  support  a 
family  at  all  under  natural  conditions.  If  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Crowbar  Brigade,  on  which  such  absurd 
abuse  has  been  lavished,  had  been  carried  out  somewhat 
more  thoroughly  (though  this  was  probably  impracticable, 
owing  to  the  mischievous  conduct  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  and  the  sentimentality  of  too  many  Englishmen), 
Ireland  might  now  be,  not  as  prosperous  as  Scotland  is, 
bat  on  the  way  towards  as  much  prosperity  as  her  poverty 
ia  mineral  wealth  and  her  distance  from  markets  per- 
mit. A  dead  lift,  such  as  Lord  Derby,  in  what  is  for  him 
it  rarely  imaginative  and  constructive  vein,  proposes,  might 
tit  ill  do  something  of  the  same  kind,  though  the  mis- 
<  hievou3  legislation  of  the  last  year  or  so  is  in  the  way. 
Jut  this  would  deprive  the  priests  and  the  Irish  agitators 
and  the  English  revolutionists  of  one  of  their  most  con- 
venient handles. 


THE  ITALIAN  IRREDENTISTS. 

THE  Italian  Ministry  is  reaping  at  every  turn  the 
rewards  that  attend  the  possession  of  a  rare  virtue. 
The  fact  that  it  is  rare  makes  it  unnecessary  that  those  who 
are  fortunate  enough  to  have  it  should  have  it  in  very 


large  measure.  It  is  exceptional,  and  of  exceptional  merit 
a  little  goes  a  long  way.  Ever  since  Signor  Depretis  mads 
up  his  mind  to  break  with  the  Radicals,  he  has  gone  on 
from  victory  to  victory.  His  opponents  have  shown  them- 
selves less  and  less  able  to  make  any  stand  against  him, 
and  each  fresh  defeat  has  made  it  plainer  that  any  strength 
with  which  they  may  have  been  credited  had  its  source  in 
the  fears  of  the  Government.  So  soon  as  the  Ministers 
plucked  up  courage  enough  to  have  a  will  of  their  own, 
the  coalitions  that  had  seemed  so  formidable  melted 
away.  It  is  not  so  much  that  they  have  been  beaten, 
as  that  they  have  been  shown  to  be  only  shadows. 
Whether  the  enemy  be  Irredentists  or  simply  members  of 
the  Extreme  Left,  the  result  is  pretty  much  the  same.  The 
latest  manifestations  of  the  former  party  have  been  called 
forth  by  the  execution  of  Oberdank  at  Trieste.  When  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  visited  the  Trieste  Exhibition  in 
September,  a  plot  to  assassinate  him  was  discovered,  and 
Oberdank  was  arrested  as  being  concerned  in  it.  He  has 
now  been  tried,  condemned,  and  executed,  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  Italian  Irredentists  have  attempted  to 
contest  the  facts  on  which  the  condemnation  was  founded. 
From  the  Austrian  point  of  view,  as  a  correspondent  of 
one  of  the  Radical  journals  admits,  his  execution  was 
natural.  Oberdank's  title  to  the  admiration  of  the  Irre- 
dentist party  is  not  that  he  v.  as  innocent,  but  that  he  was 
guilty.  If  he  had  not  intended  to  kill  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  he  would  have  been  a  commonplace  person  whose 
death  would  have  called  for  no  notice.  Indeed,  if  an 
Austrian  subject  in  the  Italian-speaking  provinces  of 
the  Empire  finds  himself  wrongly  accused  of  treason,  he 
will  do  well  to  consider  whether  he  sets  most  value  on  his 
life  or  on  the  good  opinion  of  the  Irredentists  on  the  other 
side  of  the  frontier.  If  he  prefers  the  latter,  let  him  by  no 
means  attempt  to  clear  himself  from  the  charge.  If  he 
has  not  compassed  the  death  of  the  Emperor,  he  ought  to 
have  compassed  it;  and,  now  that  he  has  been  lucky 
enough  to  get  the  credit  of  what  he  never  meant  to  do,  he 
ought  to  take  his  good  fortune  thankfully.  His  obscure 
name  will  be  enshrined,  by  no  merit  of  his  own,  in  the 
hearts  of  his  Italian  brethren.  In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
the  Irredentists  apparently  number  thirty-one  votes — at 
least  this  was  the  number  of  signatures  appended  to  an 
"  interpellation  "  addressed  to  the  Government  to  ascertain 
whether  they  had  made  any  efforts  to  save  Oberdank's 
life.  As  the  notice  of  this  question  did  not  seem  to  frighten 
Signor  Depretis,  Signor  BoviO,  the  author  of  the  interpella- 
tion, declared  that  he  protested,  "  not  against  the  Italian 
"  Government,  but  against  the  provocation  of  the  foreigner." 
It  is  a  wholesome  sign  in  Italy  when  the  Radicals  take 
to  leaving  their  own  Government  alone.  That  is  a  com- 
pliment which  they  would  only  pay  to  a  Government  they 
were  in  some  awe  of.  If  they  agreed  with  it,  they  would 
be  perpetually  encouraging  or  advising  it ;  if  they  differed 
from  it  without  being  afraid  of  it,  they  would  be  opposing 
it  at  every  turm  That  they  wish  to  address  their  protests 
to  the  distant  Austrians,  instead  of  to  their  own  country- 
men in  office,  shows  that  they  have  some  wholesome  regard 
for  their  personal  comfort  and  convenience.  The  crowds  in 
the  streets  are  apparently  inclined  to  reduce  their  hostility 
to  the  same  safe  proportions.  Their  amusement  for  the 
day  or  two  following  upon  the  execution  was  to  assemble 
before  the  Austrian  Embassy  in  Rome,  and  before  the 
Austrian  Consulates  in  other  large  towns,  and  cry  "  Glory 
"  to  Oberdank!"  "Viva  Trieste!  "  "  Down  with  Austria  !" 
"  Death  to  assassins  !  "  This  last  phrase  was  certainly 
ill  chosen  for  the  occasion.  If  the  term  assassins  is  to  be 
transferred  from  the  men  who  try  to  kill  a  sovereign  to 
the  men  who  punish  them,  the  Italian  language  will 
become  confused.  Hitherto  assassin  has  been  a  word  of 
praise  with  the  Italian  Radicals  ;  it  has  denoted  the  man 
who  strives  to  put  a  tyrant  out  of  the  way.  If  it  is  now 
to  denote  the  ministers  of  the  tyrant's  law  who  basely  slay 
the  would-be  hero,  a  good  deal  of  Irredentist  literature 
will  have  to  be  revised. 

If  the  Italian  Government  has  little  to  fear  from  the 
Irredentists,  the  Austrian  Government  has  still  less.  In 
an  Empire  like  that  of  the  Hapsburgs,  such  a  movement  as 
that  which  now  finds  feeble  and  petulant  expression  in 
street  rows  and  Parliamentary  protests  might  not  be 
without  danger.  A  serious  and  sustained  determination 
on  the  part  of  the  Italian- speaking  provinces  to  be  united 
to  the  Italian  kingdom  on  the  first  opportunity  would 
be  a  continual  cause  of  irritation,  and  it  is  quite 
possible   that    by   combining  itself   with    some  other 
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of  the  many  discordant  elements  which  are  comprised  in 
the  Austrian  dominions  such  a  determination  might  assert 
-itself  at  a  time  when  it  would  be  really  difficult  to 
■deal  with.  Happily  for  Austria,  the  Irredentists  seem 
•bent  on  depriving  the  movement  of  every  feature  that  can 
■by  possibility  enlist  reasonable  sympathy.  Nothing  can  be 
clearer  than  the  duty  of  an  Italian  subject  not  to  take 
part  in  such  manifestations  as  those  excited  by  the  execu- 
tion of  Oberdank,  except  it  be  the  duty  of  an  Italian 
Government  to  put  down  all  such  manifestations  by  a 
.sharp  exercise  of  authority.  Nothing,  again,  can  be 
clearer  than  that  the  murder  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
<iast  September,  instead  of  aiding  the  annexation  of 
Trieste  to  Italy,  would  have  made  it  more  hopeless 
than  ever.  It  would  have  cemented  the  Austro-German 
alliance,  and  might  possibly  have  suggested  the  transfer 
of  the  Italian-speaking  provinces  of  Austria  to  the 
stronger  member  of  the  great  German  family.  A  party 
which  shows  itself  ready  to  provoke  consequences  of 
this  kind,  from  sheer  inability  to  take  in  their  serious- 
ness, can  never  be  dangerous  to  the  Power  against 
which  its  efforts  are  nominally  directed.  The  most 
timid  Austrian  will  not  have  his  sleep  disturbed  by  the 
news  that  a  few  hundred  students  or  loungers  have  shrieked 
themselves  hoarse  in  praise  of  Oberdank.  The  only  Power 
that  can  take  any  harm  by  such  outbreaks  is  Italy.  It  is 
always  possible  that  complicity  with  assassination  on  the 
part  of  a  political  party  may  be  interpreted  abroad  as  in 
some  degree  committing  the  Government  under  which 
this  party  is  allowed  to  manifest  its  sympathies.  It  is  this 
possibility  which  makes  the  present  position  of  the  Italian 
•Cabinet  a  little  difficult.  The  Italian  tradition  as  to  these 
things  is  a  lenient  one ;  and  it  is  not  easy  Jor  a  Government 
all  at  once  to  make  it  plain  that  what  has  been  tolerated  in 
the  past  will  not  be  tolerated  in  the  future.  That  it  is 
expedient  for  Signor  Depretis  to  make  up  his  mind  to  this 
unpleasant  necessity  can  scarcely  be  doubted.  There  are 
many  things  which  a  Government  may  despise  when  directed 
against  itselfwhich  it  cannot  and  ought  not  to  despise  when 
directed  against  a  foreign  and  friendly  Power.  If  the  Irre- 
dentists had  left  the- Austrian  Embassy  and  the  Austrian 
Consulate  unmolested",  they  might  have  paraded  about  the 
streets  until  they  were  dispersed  by  the  police,  and  no  great 
harm  have  come  of  it.  It  is  different  when  these  insults 
are  aimed  at  the  representatives  of  Austria,  and  so  come  in 
some  sort  to  bear  an  international  character.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  language  which  the  Irredentist  press  per- 
mits itself  to  use.  When  a  Bolognese  professor  writes  of 
the  Austrian  Emperor  in  an  Italian  newspaper  that  "  in 
"  blood  he  was  nurtured,  in  blood  he  grew  up,  and  in 
"  blood  we  hope  he  will  be  suffocated — and  may  that  blood 
"  be  his  own  !  "  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  duty  of 
the  Italian  Government.  The  paper  in  which  these  words 
appear  ought  to  be  prosecuted.  Whether  steps  ought  to 
be  taken  to  deprive  the  writer  of  the  letter  of  his  profes- 
sorial chair  must  depend  upon  the  relation  in  which 
the  University  of  Bologna  stands  to  the  State.  If  Signor 
Carducci  is  in  any  sense  a  Government  official,  he  is  plainly 
a  very  bad  kind  of  official,  and  any  one  who  may  be 
disposed  to  emulate  his  achievements  cannot  too  soon 
learn  that  if  he  does  so  it  will  be  at  the  cost  of  his 
place.  The  lesson  that  the  Italian  Irredentists  have  to 
learn  is  that  the  Austria  of  to-day  is  not  the  Austria  of 
twenty  years  back,  and  that  if  the  people  of  Trieste  or 
Trent  are  disposed  now  to  play  the  part  that  Venice 
played  then,  they  must  be  left  to  do  so  unassisted.  For 
many  years  to  come  Italy  will  have  quite  enough  to  do  to 
bring  the  territory  she  has  into  order  and  prosperity.  If 
her  people  cherish  any  wish  to  see  that  territory  increased 
by  the  addition  of  the  Italian-speaking  provinces  of 
Austria,  they  will  do  well  to  keep  the  knowledge  of  it  to 
themselves.  They  have  the  power,  no  doubt,  to  provoke  a 
conflict  with  Austria,  but  they  must  be  singularly  blind 
if  they  imagine  that  the  issue  would  be  to  their  advan- 
tage. That  they  do  imagine  this  is  not  probable,  but  it 
is  also  of  importance  that  they  should  realize  that  if  they 
do  not  wish  to  provoke  a  conflict  with  Austria  they  must 
put  some  effectual  check  on  the  efforts  of  a  noisy  minority 
to  provoke  it  against  their  will.  The  check  need  not  be 
over  severe,  but  it  should  be  promptly  and  vigorously 
applied. 


BELT  v.  LAWES. 

THE  verdict  of  a  jury  can  hardly  be  said  to  possess  the 
regal  validity  of  being  a  fountain  of  honour ;  and  it 
is  therefore  impossible  even  for  the  most  implicit  acceptor 
of  it  to  say  that  Mr.  Belt  is,  in  virtue  of  the  verdict  in 
Belt  v.  Lawes,  a  great  sculptor  or  a  great  man.  It  may, 
however,  be  admitted  that,  if  not  a  great  man,  he  is  a 
remarkable  one,  and  that  he  has  been  the  cause  of  many 
remarkable  things.  Without  trenching  at  all  on  dan- 
gerous points,  or  points  decided  by  the  verdict  which 
is  to  be  called  in  question,  some  very  instructive  com- 
ment may  be  made  on  this  trial.  It  has  become  evi- 
dent in  the  course  of  it  that  the  average  Englishman 
declines  altogether  to  accept  the  testimony  of  experts 
in  a  matter  where,  to  conceivably  intelligent  people, 
it  might  appear  that  nothing  but  the  testimony  of 
experts  can  .have  the  smallest  value.  It  is  further 
made  clear  that  the  average  Englishman  (for  there  is 
no  reason  to  suspect  the  Belt  jurymen  of  having  been 
below  the  average)  is  also  of  opinion  that  artistic  educa- 
tion is  an  entirely  unimportant  element  in  the  acquisition 
of  artistic  skill.  It  has  been  seen  (and  Mr.  Belt  deserves 
admiration  for  the  skill  with  which  he  has  pursued  two 
different  routes  to  popularity)  that  a  man  may  at  once 
appeal  to  the  democratic  sentiment  by  appearing  as  a  man 
of  the  people,  and  to  another  sentiment,  which  it  would 
be  incorrect  to  call  aristocratic,  by  appearing  as  the 
favourite  of  rank  and  fashion.  It  has  been  seen  how 
counsel  may  lecture  judges;  how  judges  may  enliven  the 
tedium  of  summing  up  by  particulars  as  to  their  frequent- 
ations  of  their  clubs,  the  secluded  character  of  their  homes, 
their  private  opinions  as  to  the  greatest  living  representa- 
tives of  English  literature  and  other  such  points  ;  and  how 
the  jury-box  and  the  Bench  may  bandy  compliments  in  a 
manner  charming  to  the  student  of  polite  relations  be- 
tween man  and  man.  According  to  counsel,  it  has  been 
seen  also  that  a  judge  may  be  an  undisguised  partisan ; 
but  the  responsibility  of  such  a  statement  is  so  great  that 
it  must  be  left  to  rest  wholly  on  the  privileged  shoulders 
of  Mr.  Webster. 

Into  the  mazes  of  the  case  itself  it  is  neither  neces- 
sary— nor,  considering  the  announced  intention  of  the  un- 
successful side  to  carry  it  further,  would  it  be  proper — to 
enter  very  minutely.  It  is,  indeed,  one  which  can  be  judged 
with  unusual  impartiality,  because,  though  the  acknow- 
ledged conduct  of  Mr.  Lawes  and  his  friends  can  in  no 
case  be  put  in  the  same  category  with  the  conduct  im- 
puted by  them  to  Mr.  Belt,  the  means  which  they  took  for 
exposing  his  alleged  delinquencies  can  hardly  be  too  strongly 
condemned.  It  is  true  that  seeing  the  anomalous  con- 
dition of  things  in  artistic  England,  and  the  still  more 
anomalous  state  of  public  opinion  on  art  which  this  trial 
has  divulged,  there  is  probably  no  tribunal  before  which 
the  question  of  Mr.  Belt's  character  and  proceedings  could 
have  been  carried.  A  large  part  at  least  of  the  public, 
as  has  been  seen,  thinks  that  the  Royal  Academy  knows 
nothing  about  such  subjects,  and  the  Royal  Academy  (if 
it  had  been  rash  enough  to  ignore  this  public  opinion) 
would  probably  have  been  subject  to  the  terrors  of  the 
common  law — terrors  which,  be  it  remembered,  hang  in 
this  most  eccentric  of  all  countries  even  over  such  a 
privileged  and  recognized  tribunal  as  a  court-martial. 
But  whatever  may  have  been  the  right  course  for  Mr. 
Lawes  and  his  friends  to  pursue,  the  course  they  did  pur- 
sue was  clearly  not  the  right  one.  With  respect  to  the 
truth  of  their  charges,  as  distinguished  from  the  decency 
of  the  method  they  chose  for  making  them,  the  great  ox  of 
a  verdict  for  five  thousand  pounds  rests  on  the  com- 
mentator's tongue.  It  has  seemed  to  some  people  (er- 
roneously, no  doubt)  that  in  the  Judge's  summing-up  the 
possibly  tedious  tradition  of  balancing  the  arguments 
and  evidence  for  one  side  against  the  alignments  and 
evidence  for  the  other  was  not  observed  so  strictly  as, 
considering  the  ample  time  taken  for  the  proceeding, 
might  have  been  expected.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  is 
quite  true  that,  if  Mr.  Belt  is  what  the  defendant 
accused  him  of  being,  several  persons  besides  himself 
have  committe'd  perjury ;  but  it  is  equally  truethat,  if  he 
is  not  what  the  defendant  says  he  is,  several  others  have 
committed  perjury,  or  something  like  it,  among  whom  it  is 
impossible  not  to  include  persons  of  acknowledged  merit 
and  character.  On  any  hypothesis,  the  position  which 
Mr.  Verheyden  occupies  is  in  the  highest  degree  open 
to  question ;  but  on  the  supposition  that  he  rendered  merely 
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mechanical  assistance,  the  difficulty  (which  may  seem  to 
some  persons  insuperable,  and  which  is  certainly  not  com- 
pensated by  anything  similar  on  the  other  side)  remains 
of  accounting  for  the  relatively  large  sums  paid  to  him 
by  Mr.  Belt.  Yet,  again,  the  contrast  between  the 
"  testimony  of  opinion  "  and  the  "  direct  "  testimony 
(as  the  judge  contrasted  them),  given  respectively  by  a 
cluster  of  Academicians  of  the  highest  authority  and  by 
Mr.  Belt's  witnesses,  may  be  thought  to  have  been  hardly 
estimated  correctly.  The  opposition,  it  might  be  said,  is 
not  between  opinion  and  sight  so  much  as  between  opinion 
and  opinion  of  sight.  To  speak  more  clearly,  the  highest 
English  authorities  on  the  question  have  definitely  asserted 
that  the  same  man — whether  Mr.  Belt  or  any  one  else — 
is  not,  and  cannot  be,  the  author  of  all  the  works  which 
Mr.  Belt  claims.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  obscure  per- 
sons say  that  they  saw  him  do  some  of  those  works — that 
is  to  say,  that  they  thought  they  saw  him  do  them.  The 
conflict,  therefore,  is,  after  all,  a  conflict  of  opinion,  though 
it  is  a  conflict  between  the  opinion  of  somewhat  different 
classes  and  persons.  Such,  at  least,  may  be  thought  to 
have  been  the  defendant's  case  ;  and  it  is  not  obvious  that 
the  jury — or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  the  Judge — fully 
understood  the  contention.  Far  be  it  from  any  commen- 
tator to  commit  the  impiety  of  differing  with  a  judge  and 
jury,  or  the  impertinence  of  adding  his  feeble  agreement 
to  their  decision.  But  it  is  permissible  to  analyse  the 
grounds  on  which  that  decision  has  apparently  been 
arrived  at. 

It  is,  however,  in  general,  not  in  particular,  considera- 
tions that  the  instruction  of  this  monstrous  trial  really 
consists.  In  its  bearings  on  English  legal  procedure  and 
English  views  of  art  it  is,  as  has  been  imperfectly  pointed 
out  already,  of  the  first  importance.  Mr.  Baron  Huddleston 
(with  a  just  pride  which  would  have  been  more  effective  if 
his  remarks  had  not  rather  resembled  the  statistics  of 
bricks  and  tiles,  lengths  of  pipe,  and  number  of  marble 
chimneypieces  usually  employed  as  advertisements  of  the 
merit  of  American  hotels),  enumerated  the  numbers  of 
days  spent,  of  exhibits  produced,  of  witnesses  examined, 
and  so  forth.  That  this  enormous  waste  of  public  time  and 
private  money  is  little  short  of  intolerable,  the  most  fer- 
vent admirer  of  Mr.  Belt  and  contemuer  of  the  President  of 
the  Royal  Academy  must  allow.  The  extravagance  (in  every 
possible  sense)  of  this  case  relatively,  if  not  absolutely,  ex- 
ceeds that  of  any  case  on  record.  The  simple  fact  that  ten 
entire  days  (more  than  a  twentieth  of  the  legal  year)  have 
been  taken  up  merely  in  counsels'  speeches  and  judge's 
summing-up  on  such  a  matter  is  almost  sufficient,  stated 
by  itself,  in  the  way  of  comment  on  and  exposure  of  that 
extravagance.  But  in  relation  to  English  art  and  English 
ideas  of  art,  the  lessons  of  the  case  are  so  striking  and  so 
many  that  half  a  dozen  articlts  would  scarcely  in  the 
Scotch  sense  "overtake"  them.  "  The  Limits  of  Legitimate 
Assistance  in  Sculpture  "  is  itself  a  pretty  heading  for  a 
discussion.  "  The  Relations  of  Education  and  Artistic 
Skill  "  is  another,  and  among  the  numerous  side  issues 
raised  by  the  case  the  system  of  deciding  competitions  by 
committees  and  the  ethics  of  committeemanship  is  an 
important  third.  But  on  the  whole  the  view  which 
evidently  had  most  weight  with  the  Judge,  which 
the  jury  took  with  a  courageous  openness  worthy  of 
Englishmen,  and  which  was  evidently  shared  by  the 
crowds  whose  cheers  diversified  the  proceedings  in  Court, 
and  by  some  at  least  of  the  critics  who  have  commented 
on  the  case  out  of  Court,  is  by  far  the  most  interesting 
subject  of  all.  •  Not  one  single  sculptor  or  artist  of  emi- 
nence could  be  found  to  support  Mr.  Belt.  Sculptors 
and  artists  of  the  highest  eminence  came  forward  to  give 
what  was  in  effect  direct  and  (unless  disallowed)  conclu- 
sive evidence  against  him.  It  was  no  question  of  cliques 
or  schools.  Mr.  Alma  Tade.ma  is  not  generally  classed  as  of 
the  same  school  with  Mr.  Horsley  ;  nor  would  men  bracket 
Mr.  Calder  Marshall  and  Mr.  Thornycroft  as  young  men 
jealous  of  Mr.  Belt's  success.  Sir  Frederick  Leiuhton, 
who  is  not  merely  the  titular  head  of  English  art,  but  by 
common  consent  perhaps  the  most  universally  accomplished 
of  English  artists,  gave  the  strongest  evidence  of  all.  Some 
ordinary  persons  who  know  that  they  themselves  would 
not  in  the  least  know  what  was  being  done  with  a  bust, 
however  carefully  they  looked  on,  would  naturally  be  im- 
pressed by  such  evidence  as  this  almost  to  the  extemt  of 
saying  "  Causa  finita  est."  But  in  this  case  the  Judge 
(who  must  know  the  law)  and  the  jury  (who  are 
theoretically  the  perfection  of  common  sense)  did  not 


even  rank  this  evidence  as  of  great  though  not  conclusive 
weight.  They  simply  pooh-poohed  it.  The  independence, 
of  English  judges  and  English  juries  has  long  been  the 
legitimate  boast  of  Englishmen. 


OUTDOOR  RELIEF. 

AS  winter  comes  round  the  debate  as  to  the  relative, 
merits  of  indoor  and  outdoor  relief  is  regularly  re- 
opened.   As  the  years  go  on,  however,  a  certain  change 
may  be  noted  in  the  form  the  controversy  takes.  For- 
merly, when  outdoor  relief  was  universally  given,  the 
consideration  that  most  weighed  with  the  Guardians  was  the. 
apparent  cheapness  of  helping  the  poor  to  support  them- 
selves at  home  instead  of  undertaking  to  support  them  in 
the  workhouse.     In  a  great  many  cases,  probably,  this- 
view  is  still  entertained;  but  it  is  gradually  giving  way 
under  the  irresistible  evidence  of  statistics.    It  is  difficult, 
no  doubt,  at  first  starting  to  convince  a  guardian  that  it 
costs  less  in  the  end  to  take  a  labourer  into  the  workhouse 
than  to  allow  him  half-a- crown  a  week  and  leave  him  to 
do   as  much  work  as  age  and  rheumatism  will  permit. 
Half-a-crown  a  week,  he  will  say,  will  not  more  than  half 
keep  him  in  the  House;  whereas  outside,  with  the  help  of 
a  day's  work  now  and  then,  it  will  keep  him  altogether. 
How  can  it  be  cheaper  to  provide  the  whole  than  to  pro- 
vide thehalf?    No  reasoning  perhaps  would  suggest  that 
there  is  an  answer  to  this  question ;  but  as  one  Union 
after  another  tries  the  experiment  and  finds  that  the  burden 
on  the  rates  grows  less  as  the  proportion  of  outdoor  to  in- 
door relief  decreases,  the  least  enlightened  guardian  begins 
to  think  that  there  must  be  something  in  it.    When  his 
ideas  have  once  been  turned  in  the  right  direction,  it. 
dawns  upon  him  that,  though  five  shillings  are  twice 
as  much  as  half-a-crown,  they  are  not  twice  as  much  as 
many  half-crowns.   If  all  the  paupers  in  receipt  of  outdoor 
relief  came  into  the  workhouse  when  outdoor  relief  was 
withdrawn,  the  reforming  Guardians  would  soon  have  to 
reconsider  their  policy.    The  burden  on  the  ratepayers 
would  become  unendurable,  and  some  mode  of  enabling 
paupers   to  earn  a   part  at  least   of  their   own  living 
would  have  to  be  devised.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, nothing  of  the  kind  ever  happens.     When  the 
change  is  made,  not  one  in  ten  of  the  outdoor  paupers 
is   found   willing   to  come  into   the  workhouse.  Mr. 
Crowler,  who  is  an  East  End  Guardian  of  great  expe- 
rience, says  that  in  1875  there  were  1,500  persons  re- 
ceiving outdoor  relief,  that  two  years  later  there  were  only 
100,  and  yet  that  the  suffering  caused  to  the  poor  was- 
inappreciable.    He  makes  this  statement  with  confidence 
because  he  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  seemingly  hard 
cases  some  weeks  after  outdoor  relief  had  been  refused  to 
them.  These  hard  cases  had  not  come  into  the  workhouse, 
and  they  had  not  been  put  to  any  great  straits  at  home 
There  had  been  a  good  deal  of  imposture,  and  a  good  deaL 
of  concealment  which  did  not  quite  amount  to  imposture. 
Many  of  us  mast  have  known  instances   in    which  a 
poor  man  who  hesitated  about  applying  to  the  parish  has- 
been  called  proud  by  his  well-to-do  friends,  and  had  it 
explained  to  him   that,  until   he    had   got   what  was 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  rates,  he  must  not  look  to  them 
for  help.    Mr.  Crowdeh  found  many  cases  of  this  kind — 
cases  in  which  "relatives  and  friends  hitherto  unknown  to 
"  the  authorities  came  forward  "   when  it  became  clear 
that  nothing  was  to  be  had  from  the  Guardians  except  an 
offer  of  the  workhouse.    The  receipt  of  outdoor  relief 
carries  with  it  none  of  the  annoyances  which  belong  to  the 
workhouse.    It  involves  no  abridgment  of  liberty ;  it  is 
quite  consistent  with  an  open-air  life.     No  one  seems 
ashamed  to  have  it  known  that  he  is  in  receipt  of  it — 
at  least  if  there  is  any  disposition  to  conceal  the  fact 
it  is  usually  from  the  fear  that  it  may  dry   up  some 
stream  of  private  charity  or  divert  it  to  some  other  object, 
The  workhouse  is  altogether  a  different  matter.    It  means 
a  sacrifice  of  independence  and  privacy,  which  nothing 
but  very  real  destitution  will  ordinarily  bring  the  poor 
to   make.     Consequently   the   proportion   of  the  poor 
in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief  that   will  accept  the  offer 
of   the    House   is   always   a    very    small  one.  The 
rest   find  for   the   most  part  that  they   can   make  a 
living  somehow  ;   and,   as  long  as   they   can  do  this, 
they    prefer    keeping   off    the   rates.     Gradually,  we 
say,  this  truth   is  coming   home  to  the  minds  of  the 
Guardians  ;  and,  though  the  progress  in  the  direction  of- 
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indoor  relief  is  slow,  it  is  always  sure.  The  Unions  that 
have  once  adopted  it  never  revert  to  the  old  system. 

Although,  however,  the  objectors  to  the  substitution  of 
indoor  for  outdoor  relief  have  shifted  their  ground,  they 
are  very  far  from  being  silenced.  If  they  no  longer 
contend  that  outdoor  relief  is  more  economical  than  in- 
door relief,  they  insist  with  even  more  energy  than  before 
that  it  is  more  humane.  The  case  on  this  side  was  stated 
the  other  day  in  the  St.  James's  Gazette  by  a  Mr.  Barker, 
who  adds  to  his  name  the  somewhat  ominous  description 
"  Hon.  Sec.  Charitable  Dinners  Society."  He  contends, 
first,  that  outdoor  relief  is  much  less  pauperizing  in  its 
effect  on  the  poor ;  and  next,  that  inasmuch  as  indoor 
relief  forces  a  pauper  to  give  up  everything  he  possesses, 
it  tends  to  keep  him  a  pauper  all  his  life,  and  so  is, 
in  the  long  run,  decidedly  more  costly  than  outdoor  re- 
lief. It  is  not  very  clear  what  Mr.  Barker  understands 
by  the  term  pauperizing.  The  only  sense  that  we  can 
attach  to  it  is  willingness  to  receive  poor  relief  when 
such  relief  is  not  absolutely  required.  If  this  is  the  mean- 
ing, a  system  which  partially  maintains  a  great  number 
of  persons  must  be  more  pauperizing  than  one  which 
entirely  maintains  a  few.  When  Mr.  Crowder  went  to  St. 
George's-iu-the-Easthe  found  1,500  people  in  the  Relieving 
Officer's  book.  Two  years  later,  as  we  have  said,  there 
were  only  100.  As  we  read  the  figures,  there  were  1,400 
more  pauperized  people  in  the  parish  in  1875  than  there 
were  in  1877.  Even  if  we  take  Mr.  Barker's  view  of  the 
case,  and  assume  that  some  few  of  these  will  become 
contented  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  the  pauperization 
will  be  very  much  less  extensive  than  under  the  old 
system.  If  Mr.  Barker's  wishes  were  consulted,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  whole  population  of  Kensington,  the 
parish  from  which  the  letter  is  dated,  would  become  out- 
door paupers.  Cases  are  frequently  presenting  them, 
selves,  he  says,  of  persons  who,  either  through  accident 
or  illness,  are  unable  to  earn  enough  to  keep  themselves 
and  their  families  properly  fed  and  clothed  for  the  time 
being.  The  Charitable  Dinners  Society  is  able  to  supply 
them  with  food,  but  it  can  only  do  this  temporarily,  and  it 
would  be,  he  thinks,  of  the  greatest  benefit  if  it  could 
obtain  for  such  cases  outdoor  relief.  But  outdoor  relief 
to  persons  already  helped  by  a  private  hand  converts  the 
rates  into  a  fund  from  which  grants  may  be  made  in 
aid  of  Charitable  Societies,  and  we  do  not  see  why 
a  poor  man  who  is  so  happy  as  to  find  himself  in  this 
position  should  be  at  any  pains  to  emancipate  himself  from 
it.  It  is  pauperism,  but  it  is  pauperism  made  easy.  The 
man  who  is  tempted  to  abandon  the  attempt  to  get  an 
honest  living  for  himself  has  no  longer  the  workhouse 
before  him ;  he  simply  accepts  a  small  annuity  paid 
weekly  at  the  hands  of  the  workhouse  authorities.  There 
is  in  this  nothing  so  unpleasant  as  to  make  him  in  any 
hurry  to  regain  the  position  he  has  left.  If  he  is  enabled 
by  a  combination  of  outdoor  relief  and  private  charity  to 
keep  himself  and  his  family  properly  fed  and  clothed  for 
the  time  being,  why  should  he  exert  himself  to  get  pre- 
cisely the  same  advantages  by  his  own  exertion  ? 

At  the  same  time  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  cases  of 
hardship  may  arise  when  outdoor  relief  is  consistently 
denied.  There  are  men  and  women  to  be  met  with  whose 
detestation  of  the  workhouse  is  too  strong  to  allow  of 
their  going  into  it  except  under  the  strain  of  the  most 
dire  necessity — sometimes  indeed  not  even  then.  If  these 
people  happen  to  come  across  those  who  have  the  will 
and  the  ability  to  help  them,  something  is  probably  done 
for  them ;  but  if,  as  will  sometimes  happen,  they  are  left 
to  themselves,  they  occasionally  die  of  voluntary  starva- 
tion. No  doubt  when  this  happens  the  well-to-do  public 
read  it  with  a  thrill  of  horror ;  but  the  blame  should 
not  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Poor  Law  system.  That 
system  can  only  be  preserved  from  abuse  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  some  sort  of  test,  and  no  test  that  has  yet  been 
devised  is  so  good  as  that  of  the  workhouse.  If  this  is 
relaxed  in  one  case  it  must  be  relaxed  in  all.  It  would 
be  useless  to  give  notice  that  no  outdoor  relief  should  be 
given  except  to  those  who  entertain  an  insurmountable 
objection  to  going  into  the  workhouse.  In  presence  of 
such  a  notice  the  class  which  entertained  this  objection 
would  become  co-extensive  with  the  class  which  requires 
relief.  No  Relieving  Officer  could  distinguish  between 
those  whose  dislike  of  the  workhouse  goes  the  length  of 
preferring  starvation  outside,  and  those  whose  dislike  stops 
at  the  point  at  which  they  think  that  the  Guardians  will 


allow  themselves  to  be  convinced,  and  will  give  the  desired 
order  for  relief  outside.  The  temptation  to  depend  for 
support  on  the  community  is  so  strong,  and  the  results  of 
allowing  large  classes  of  persons  to  become  thus  dependent 
are  so  disastrous,  that  it  is  impossible  to  relax  the  work- 
house  test  without  grave  risk.  The  hard  cases  that  neces- 
sarily arise  from  time  to  time  whenever  a  general  law  is 
strictly  administered  are  the  proper  province  of  private 
charity.  A  destitute  man  who  will  not  go  into  the 
workhouse,  no  matter  what  he  may  be  suffering  outside, 
may  be  a  most  worthy  object  of  pity.  But  that  pity  should 
not  take  the  form  of  giving  him  outdoor  relief.  If  it 
does,  it  will  be  quite  impossible  not  to  extend  it  to  many 
whose  claim  to  it  will  be  only  assumed. 


THE  YEAR. 

A  YEAR  has  corne  to  an  end  which  has  been  marked  by  great 
Xl_  and  sad  events,  but  which  may  fairly  be  called  prosperous  as 
compared  with  the  years  that  immediately  preceded  it.  Agriculture 
has  begun  to  recover  from  its  prolonged  depression ;  the  flow  of 
trade  has  been  steady ;  the  peace  of  Europe  has  been  preserved,  and 
the  Queen  has  escaped  uninjured  from  the  attack  of  a  lunatic.  A 
Ministry  devoted  to  peace,  conciliation,  retrenchment,  and  liberty 
has  triumphed  in  war,  worked  a  stringent  system  of  coercion  not 
ineffectually,  and  has  freely  bled  the  payers  of  Income-tax.  In 
the  things  that  it  did  not  mean  to  do  it  has  succeeded ;  in  the 
things  that  it  meant  to  do  it  has  for  the  most  part  failed.  The 
brilliant  promises  of  the  Queen's  Speech  melted  away  like  the  dew 
of  the  dawn ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  year  has  been  wasted. 
On  the  contrary,  the  year  has  been  in  many  things  well  spent. 
Twelve  months  are  not  a  very  long  time  in  which  to  have  made 
Mr.  Gladstone  appear  as  a  supporter  of  Imperial  interests,  as  the 
upholder  of  a  continuous  foreign  policy,  as  the  wielder  of  a  sharp 
sword  for  sinners,  and  as  a  convert  to  the  commonplace  that  it  is 
the  rain  and  the  sun,  and  not  the  shiftings  of  Cabinets,  that  make 
crops  ripen  or  rot.  The  most  complacent  optimist  cannot  review 
the  record  of  the  year  with  perfect  satisfaction.  The  arm  of  the 
assassin  has  not  been  shortened.  He  seldom  pauses  in  Ireland,  is 
ever  ready  to  strike  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  impartially  threatens 
or  injures  an  Imperial  guest  at  Trieste,  and  the  frequenters  of  a 
restaurant  at  Lyons.  Still  the  good  of  the  year  may  be  held  to 
overbalance  the  bad,  and  by  Englishmen  the  year  will  be  chiefly 
remembered  as  a  year  when  a  signal  military  success  was  achieved. 
When  there  has  been  a  victory  popular  memory  soon  forgets 
everything  else,  and  even  before  it  has  closed  1882  has  come  to  be 
thought  of  principally,  if  not  wholly,  as  the  year  of  Tel-el-Kebir. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  Cheriff  Pasha  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Egyptian  Ministry,  the  session  of  the  Notables  had  just 
begun,  and  the  Khedive  had  not  only  exhorted  the  Notables  to 
be  very  prudent  and  very  moderate,  but  had  expressed  a  confident 
assurance  that  they  would  be  as  moderate  as  they  were  independent. 
Neither  the  Khedive  nor  Cheriff  Pasha,  nor  the  Notables,  nor  any- 
one in  or  out  of  Egypt  believed  that  they  would  be  moderate  or 
even  independent.  They  were  toys  in  the  hands  of  Arabi  and  the 
Colonels  ;  and  before  they  and  their  real  masters  took  any  irrevo- 
cable step,  the  Governments  of  England  and  France  determined  to 
give  them  a  very  significant  warning  in  the  shape  of  the  famous 
J  oint  Note,  in  which  they  declared  that  they  were  firmly  resolved  to 
uphold  the  authority  of  the  Khedive  and  protect  him  against  all 
attacks  from  within  and  without.  This  Note  completely  failed  to 
produce  the  desired  effect.  The  Sultan  protested  against  threats 
which  ignored  bis  sovereignty,  and  the  central  Powers  of  Europe 
received  with  something  more  than  jealousy  what  they  conceived 
to  be  an  announcement  that  England  and  France  would  arrange 
the  affairs  of  Egypt  without  consulting  the  other  Powers.  But 
the  Note  really  tailed  because  M.  Gambetta,  who  meant  to  act, 
was  succeeded  by  M.  de  Freycinet,  who  did  not ;  and  because 
Lord  Granville  only  meant  to  act  through  the  Porte  and  with  the 
sanction  of  Europe.  The  military  party  drew  the  deduction  that 
there  would  be  no  intervention  at  all,  and  they  were  justified  by 
the  secret  approval  of  the  Sultan,  who  explained  to  Arabi  that 
the  Khedive  was  of  no  account  in  his  eyes,  and  might  be  any  day 
superseded  by  a  good  Mussulman  who  knew  how  to  baffle  the 
foreigner.  The  military  party  got  rid  of  Cheriff,  had  Arabi  made 
Minister  of  War,  defied  the  Control,  plunged  into  military  outlay, 
and  showered  promotions  on  themselves  and  their  friends.  Arabi 
then  announced  that  his  life  was  endangered  by  a  plot  of  Circas- 
sian officers,  who  were  seized,  tortured,  and  sentenced  by  a  court- 
martial  to  exile  with  degradation,  the  Court  thinking  proper  to 
add  that  the  plot  had  been  the  work  of  the  Khedive's  father.  On 
this  the  Khedive  struck.  He  declined  to  approve  the  finding  of 
the  court-martial,  and  commuted  the  sentence  to  one  of  simple 
exile.  The  Ministry  replied  by  summoning  the  Notables  on  their 
own  authority.  The  Notables  refused  to  obey  the  summons  ;  but 
their  leaders,  although  now  converted  to  the  cause  of  the  Khedive, 
could  not  supply  him  with  a  Ministry  in  face  of  their  armed 
masters.  England  and  France  came  to  so  much  of  an  accord  as 
consisted  in  sending  men-of-war  to  Alexandria,  independently  of 
the  Sultan  and  against  his  protest.  They  then  proceeded  to  the 
strong  step  of  demanding  in  a  formal  Note  that  the  Ministry 
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should  be  dismissed  and  Arabi  sent  into  exile  abroad  ;  and  they 
announced  that,  if  these  conditions  were  not  fulfilled,  they  them- 
selves would  exact  their  fulfilment.  The  Khedive  accepted  this 
ultimatum,  and  the  Ministry  resigned  because  he  accepted  it. 
There  was  a  moment,  but  it  was  a  very  brief  one,  when  it  seemed 
as  if  the  firmness  of  the  Khedive  might  be  successful.  But  the 
garrison  of  Alexandria  threatened  him  by  telegraph;  Arabi 
threatened  the  civil  and  religious  authorities  with  death  if  they 
supported  the  Khedive  ;  and  the  Khedive,  with  no  force  to  support 
him  or  protect  his  adherents,  gave  in,  and  endured  the  bitter 
humiliation  of  having  to  appoint  Arabi  once  more  his  Minister  of 
War. 

Thus  the  threats  of  the  Western  Powers  had  failed,  the  rebels  had 
conquered  the  Khedive,  foreigners  were  menaced,  and'  something 
worse  than  ordinary  anarchy  was  impending.  On  Sunday,  June 
i  ith,  a  general  massacre  of  Europeans  was  organized  and  executed 
at  Alexandria.  The  English  Consul  was  taken  out  of  his  carriage 
and  beaten,  the  police  joined  the  murderers,  and  it  was  only  at  a 
late  hour  that  Egyptian  soldiers  were  permitted  to  interfere  and 
throw  a  thin  cloak  over  the  complicity  or  connivance  of  the  autho- 
rities. The  Khedive  fled  from  Cairo,  where  an  imitation  of  these 
outrages  was  anticipated,  and  took  refuge  under  such  shelter  at 
Alexandria  as  the  ships  of  the  Western  Powers,  which  were  not 
allowed  to  fire,  could  give  him.  Dervish  Pasha  had  a  few  days 
before  arrived  in  Egypt  as  a  special  emissary  from  the  Sultan, 
with  instructions  to  support  the  Khedive  if  the  rebels  would  give 
in,  and  to  support  the  rebels  if  they  would  not  give  in.  They 
would  not  give  in  ;  Dervish  Pasha  threw  himself  into  their  arms  ; 
and  the  Sultan  decorated  Arabi  in  testimony  of  his  exemplary  con- 
duct. France  had  previously  abandoned  her  opposition  to  a 
Turkish  intervention,  and  a  Conference  assembled  at  Constanti- 
nople to  urge  the  Sultan  to  put  down  the  rebellion.  The  Sultan 
would  neither  take  part  in  the  Conference  nor  send  troops  to 
Egypt,  where  he  stated  that  everything  had  been  settled  to  his 
complete  satisfaction.  Then  England  announced  that  if  no  one  else 
would  act  she  would.  She  had  sent  her  ships  to  Alexandria,  and 
would  not  suffer  those  whom  she  had  said  she  would  control  to 
throw  up  works  in  open  menace  of  her  ships.  France  on  this 
parted  company  with  her  ally.  The  French  Ministry  had  pledged 
itself  to  exact  the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  which  France  had 
laid  down,  but  the  French  Ministry  was  powerless  to  make  good 
its  word.  France  plainly  told  its  nominal  leaders  that  it  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  intervention  in  any  shape,  and  M.  de 
Freycinet,  upon  proposing  a  small  vote  of  credit  for  a  very  limited 
purpose,  was  turned  out  of  office.  After  giving  due  notice,  and 
providing,  as  far  as  possible,  for  the  safety  of  European  residents, 
Admiral  Seymour,  ou  July  i  itu,  commenced  the  bombardment  of 
the  forts  of  Alexandria.  The  Egyptians,  although  their  fire  was 
not  well  directed,  showed  courage  and  tenacity ;  but  the  skill,  the 
energy,  and  the  crushing  force  of  the  English  ships  soon  told,  and, 
with  a  singularly  small  loss  of  English  life,  the  forts  were  silenced. 
Under  cover  of  a  Hag  of  truce,  Arabi's  army  was  withdrawn  the 
next  day  from  Alexandria,  and,  in  leaving,  set  fire  to  the  European 
quarter.  Every  available  man  was  lauded  from  the  English  ships  ; 
the  progress  of  the  fire  was  arrested  ;  something  like  order  was 
restored  ;  and  the  Khedive,  whose  life  had  been  in  great  danger, 
found  safety  in  his  Alexandrian  palace.  But  there  was  no  force 
at  hand  to  pursue  the  retreating  army,  and  Arabi  was  left  in 
security  to  entrench  himself  leisurely  at  Kafr  Dowar. 

The  first  detachment  of  British  troops  under  Sir  Archibald 
Alison  arrived  within  a  week  of  the  bombardment,  and  at  last 
England  showed  she  was  really  in  earnest.  The  Reserves  were 
called  out,  a  Vote  of  Credit  taken,  and  the  Indian  Contingent 
ordered  to  leave  for  Egypt.  The  Duke  of  Connaught  arrived  with 
the  Guards  on  August  ioth,  and  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  himself 
reached  Alexandiia  on  the  15th.  In  the  interval  great  efforts  had 
been  made  to  supply  the  town  with  water,  the  supply  of  which 
had  been  seriously  threatened  by  the  damming  of  the  Mahmoudieh 
Canal,  the  Waterworks  Hill  had  been  seized  to  secure  Ramleh 
and  command  Arabi's  position,  and  a  reconnaissance  in  force  had 
shown  that  this  position  was  extremely  strong,  and  held  by  a  large 
body  of  troops.  Suez  had  been  occupied  by  Admiral  Hewett  on 
August  2,  and  immediately  before  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  proceeded 
to  the  destined  scene  of  action  Port  Said  and  Ismailia  were 
occupied.  A  slight  skirmish  at  Nefishe,  near  Ismailia,  and  a  more 
serious  engagement  at  Chalouf,  near  Suez,  were  the  only  military 
incidents  that  attended  the  occupation  of  the  Canal,  from  which 
M.  de  Lesseps  seemed  inclined  to  warn  off  the  English  as  from  a 
peculiar  and  sacred  kind  of  personal  property,  and  which  he  had 
really  saved  from  harm  by  persuading  Arabi  that  the  English 
would  make  no  use  of  it  if  he  forbade  their  interference.  The 
arrival  of  the  Indian  troops  enabled  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  to  begin 
serious  operations.  He  followed  the  course  of  the  Freshwater 
Canal,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Mahuta.  There  the  advanced  guard 
was  attacked  by  a  strong  Egyptian  force,  but  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 
decided  on  holding  his  position.  This  he  did  successfully,  and  next 
day  the  enemy  fell  back  to  Mahsameh,  where  they  were  attacked 
and  driven  back ;  and  on  reaching  Kassassin  Lock,  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  determined  to  stay  his  advance  until  his  transport  service 
had  been  organized  and  his  full  strength  had  been  brought  up  by 
the  arrival  of  Sir  Archibald  Alison  and  General  Hamley  with 
their  troops  from  Alexandria.  Almost  immediately,  however, 
after  the  seizure  of  tha  position  of  the  Kassassin  Lock  the  enemy 
;m  lacked  the  English  advanced  guard  under  General  Graham. 
The  main  Egyptian  attack  was  made  at  nightfall,  but  when  rein- 
forcements arrived,  the  English  took  the  offensive,  and  the  night 


charge  of  the  Household  Cavalry  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
exploits  of  the  war.  The  Egyptian  campaign  is  also  memorable  for 
another  brilliant  exploit,  though  of  a  widely  ditl'ereutnature,  achieved 
by  Professor  Palmer,  who,  disguised  as  a  Syrian,  rode  alone  and 
in  the  greatest  heats  of  summer  across  the  Sinai  deserts,  and  not 
only  persuaded  the  fanatic  tribes  to  abandon  the  cause  of  Arabi, 
but  also  engaged  forty  thousand  men  to  guard  the  Canal  if 
necessary,  or  to  join  the  British  forces  if  called  upon.  On  a  second 
visit,  accompanied  by  Captain  Gill,  R.E.,  and  Lieutenant  Charnng- 
ton,  R.N.,  the  party  most  unfortunately  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
band  sent  out  by  the  Governor  of  El  Arish,  an  Egyptian  desert 
fortress,  in  search  of  Palmer,  whom,  apparently,  he  believed  to 
be  a  Syrian.  All  three  were  murdered  ;  their  bodies  were  found 
five  months  later  among  the  rocks  near  the  Ayun  Miisa  in 
the  Peninsula  of  Sinai.  After  the  defeat  of  August  28,^  the 
Egyptians  remained  behind  their  entrenchments  at  Tel-el-Kebir, 
and  there  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  having  had  the  patience  to  defy 
idle  criticism  and  wait  until  he  was  ready,  attacked  them  on  the 
morning  of  Wednesday,  September  13.  This  was  a  bright  and 
memorable  day  in  the  military  history  of  England.  A  night 
march,  boldly  planned  and  most  skilfully  executed,  brought  the 
English  troops  to  the  enemy's  position  at  daybreak  ;  without  firing 
a  shot,  the  men  rushed  to  the  intrenchments,  carried  them  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  and  in  half  an  hour  all  was  over.  Arabi  fled 
to  Cairo,  his  army  broke  up,  a  forced  march  of  the  Indian  contin- 
gent saved  Zagazig,  and,  by  a  still  more  brilliant  improvement  of 
victory,  General  Drury  Lowe  hurried  his  cavalry  to  Cairo,  saved 
the  capital  from  the  fate  of  Alexandria,  received  the  submission  of 
the  garrison  of  the  citadel,  and  captured  Arabi.  As  soon  as  the 
news  of  Tel-el-Kebir  reached  Kafr  Dowar,  the  Egyptian  force  there 
surrendered  to  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  and  this  was  followed  after  a 
short  delay  by  the  submission  of  the  garrison  of  Aboukir  and 
Damietta.  The  Khedive  returned  to  Cairo,  and  the  war  was  at  an 
end. 

The  leading  natives  prostrated  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the 
Khedive  with  the  swift  versatility  of  Oriental  loyalty,  and  Cheriff 
the  inevitable  once  more  made  up  a  Ministry  with  Riaz  to  help  him. 
A  brilliant  review  at  Cairo  showed  the  strength  of  the  English 
force  to  the  Khedive  and  his  new  friends,  and  then  the  larger 
portion  of  the  army  came  home,  leaving  twelve  thousand  men  to 
occupy  Egypt  under  the  command  of  Sir  Archibald  Alison.  On 
its  arrival,  the  force  that  returned  home  received  a  most  enthu- 
siastic welcome.  The  thanks  of  Parliament  were  given  to  the 
army  and  navy  ;  the  Queen  herself  reviewed  her  soldiers,  and  Sir 
Beauchamp  Seymour  and  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  received  the 
merited  honour  of  a  peerage.  Europe  viewed  with  cordial  or 
reluctant  admiration,  according  to  national  prepossessions,  the 
signal  triumph  of  the  English  arms,  and  German  military  critics, 
of  all  critics  the  most  critical,  were  good  enough  to  own  that  they 
themselves  could  not  have  managed  things  better.  At  Constan- 
tinople two  months  had  been  spent  in  futile  wrangling  and  imbe- 
cile stratagem.  The  Powers  asked  the  Sultan  to  send  troops  to 
Egypt,  and  he  refused.  England  acted  for  herself,  and  the  Sultan 
wished,  or  half  wished,  to  join  her.  Lord  Granville  was  not  only 
willing  but  desirous  that  the  Turks  should  co-operate,  but  he 
necessarily  insisted  that  that  co-operation  should  be  subject  to 
fixed  conditions.  Arabi  must  be  proclaimed  a  rebel,  the  amount  of 
troops  must  be  limited,  their  point  of  debarkation  fixed,  and  their 
subordination  to  the  English  commander  established.  The  Sultan 
never  could  make  up  his  mind  whether  to  accept  these  conditions 
or  not.  He  half  accepted,  then  withdrew,  and  could  determine 
on  nothing  but  petty  acts  of  spite  against  the  English,  such  as 
stopping  the  mules  and  labourers  they  were  procuring  from  his 
dominions,  until  the  victory  of  Tel-el-Kebir  and  the  submission  of 
the  whole  Egyptian  army  enabled  Lord  Dufferin  at  last  to  say  that 
it  was  useless  to  talk  any  more  of  the  despatch  of  a  Turkish  force. 
The  truth  is  that  the  Sultan  was  so  deeply  committed  to  Arabi 
before  the  intervention  began  that  he  did  not  dare,  and  perhaps 
did  not  wish,  to  throw  him  over  afterwards.  As,  by  a  stroke  of 
extreme  good  fortune,  England  had  successively  invited,  and  had 
been  successively  refused,  the  co-operation  of  France,  of  Italy,  and 
Turkey,  she  was  free  to  prepare,  almost  as  she  pleased,  a  practicable 
scheme  for  the  settlement  of  Egypt.  But  the  difficulties  of  the 
task  were  enormous.  To  give  the  Khedive  a  new  army  was  the 
most  pressing  need,  and  the  Khedive  induced  Baker  Pasha  to  flit 
away  from  the  Sultan  and  come  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  his 
counsels.  Some  sort  of  an  army,  more  or  less  native,  Baker  Pasha 
managed  to  propose.  The  officers  were  to  be  largely  English;  but 
the  men  were  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  Egyptians.  Unfortunately 
the  triumphs  of  the  False  Prophet  of  the  Soudan  made  an  army 
necessary  at  once  ;  and  then  it  appeared  that  the  natives  would 
not  go  as  soldiers  where  they  were  ordered,  except  by  compulsion. 
The  English  Government  was  not  embarrassed  by  the  meeting  of 
Parliament,  for  it  wisely  declined  to  give  premature  information, 
and  its  plea  for  time  and  freedom  of  action  was  readily  accepted  ; 
but  it  felt  the  inherent  difficulties  of  the  task  before  it,  and 
summoned  Lord  Dutferin  to  take  the  supreme  management  of 
affairs  at  Cairo.  Many  obstacles  had  to  be  encountered.  France 
had  to  be  conciliated  ;  and,  as  it  was  indisputable  that  the 
Joint  Control  must  be  abolished,  something  had  to  be  devised  to 
satisfy  the  claims  of  a  nation  which  was  wounded  by  the  thought 
of  how  little  was  due  to  it.  A  more  serious  obstacle  was 
the  trial  of  Arabi,  who  was  handed  over  to  the  native  tribunals, 
as  there  was  reason  for  thinking  he  had  been  guilty  of  much 
more  than  rebellion,  and  who  yet,  as  he  had  been  captured, 
I  not  by  the  Khedive,  but  by  the  ^English,  was  thought  to  be 
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•deserving  of  a  fair  trial.  Lord  Granville  insisted  that  be 
should  be  defended,  as  be  wished,  by  English  counsel,  and  this 
}ed  to  great  but  unavoidable  delays.  Finally  all  charges  were 
abandoned  except  that  of  rebellion  against  the  Khedive,  and  as 
the  chief  act  of  Arabi's  rebellion  in  the  eyes  of  the  Khedive  had 
been  bis  neglect  to  resist  the  English  to  the  utmost,  the  Eng- 
lish Government  interposed  to  save  this  strange  rebel  from  death, 
and  took  him  and  his  chief  companions  over  to  keep  them  in  a 
bind  of  mild  imprisonment  in  Ceylon.  This  dictation  to  the 
K  hedive  and  his  Court  was  a  rendering  of  the  famous  phrase  "  Egypt 
for  the  Egyptians  "  which  Riaz  could  not  accept,  and  be  quitted  the 
Cabinet  of  the  Khedive.  But  a  much  stronger  example  of  inter- 
ference was  to  come.  It  was  discovered  that  the  English  officers 
of  the  Egyptian  army  ought  not  to  serve  under  a  commander  like 
Baker  Pasha,  who  had  left  the  Queen's  service,  and  no  less  a  per- 
son than  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  was  sent  out  to  take  the  command  of 
what  may  now  be  named  the  Queen's  Egyptian  force.  But  even 
now  no  permanent  character  is,  it  seems,  to  be  given  to  the  Eng- 
lish occupation.  Our  army  is  merely  to  stay  there  until  the  fella- 
been  have  conceived  the  meaning  and  learnt  the  arts  of  representa- 
tive government. 

The  state  of  Ireland  has  improved  within  the  year.  This  is 
not  saying  much,  for  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  all  through 
the  spring  and  summer  things  were  very  bad  in  Ireland.  But 
still  it  is  something  that  now  the  law  is  more  feared  and  better 
obeyed  than  it  was.  The  working  of  the  Land  Act  was  strongly 
criticized  by  the  landlords  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  by  the 
tenants  at  the  end.  The  Arrears  Act  is  found  to  be  even  more 
puzzling  and  inoperative  than  the  Land  Act,  and  adds  a  new  item 
to  the  long  list  of  Irish  disappointments ;  but  the  criminal  law 
has  been  much  strengthened,  and  evildoers  are  partially  cowed  by 
its  terrors.  There  are,  too,  some  indications  of  a  better  feeling 
baving  sprung  up.  Those  who  were  the  prime  persuaders  to  crime 
have  become  frightened  at  the  monstrous  enormity  of  the  crimes 
that  followed  their  teaching  or  were  perpetrated  by  those  who 
strove  to  outstrip  them.  The  reign  of  terror  has  reached  the 
poorest  and  the  most  wretched,  and  the  records  of  the  most 
hideous  barbarism  can  scarcely  parallel  the  massacre  of  the  Joyces 
in  August.  Not  that  the  hand  of  the  assassin  spared  those  whom 
•education,  the  possession  of  land,  and  an  honest  desire  to  do  their 
duty  mark  out  as  the  enemies  of  the  people.  An  attempt  to 
murder  Mr.  Eorster  by  an  explosive  packet  happily  failed;  but  the 
murders  of  Mr.  Smythe,  Mr.  Herbert,  Mr.  Walter  Bourke,  and 
Mr.  Blake  were  revolting  even  for  agitated  Ireland.  The  climax 
of  horrors  seemed  reached  when  on  May  6th  Mr.  Burke  and  Lord 
Frederick  Cavendish  were  murdered  in  the  Phoenix  Park  ;  but  it 
was  more  the  character  and  high  public  position  of  the  victims 
that  gave  a  peculiar  stamp  to  the  crime  than  its  exceptional 
wickedness.  Assassination  is  equally  detestable  whether  it  strikes 
down  a  promising  politician,  a  high-minded  official,  or  a  lonely 
cottier  on  the  hillside.  The  murder  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish 
bad,  however,  the  effect  of  stirring  the  Government  to  propose 
and  pass  a  stringent  measure  for  the  repression  of  crime.  It 
bad  also  the  good  effect  of  frightening  the  leaders  of  Irish  agita- 
tion, and  bringing  home  to  them  that  side  by  side  with  them  there 
was  working  the  secret  force  of  political  murder  and  the  party  of 
armed  revolution.  It  was  revealed  that  this  party  was  working  in 
England  as  well  as  in  Ireland.  An  attempt,  which  was  perhaps 
not  wholly  serious,  was  made  to  blow  up  the  Mansion  House;  a 
member  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  was  convicted  of 
treason-felony  at  Bradford ;  and  a  collection  of  arms  for  use  in 
Ireland  was  discovered  at  Clerkenwell,  and  their  collector  ade- 
quately punished.  In  Parliament  there  was  nothing  but  Ireland  ; 
more  Ireland  and  still  more  Ireland  from  one  end  of  a  dreary 
Session  to  the  other.  The  debate  on  the  Address  was  protracted 
by  an  interminable  discussion  on  Home  Rule  and  on  the  desira- 
bleness of  giving  up  coercion  and  trusting  to  the  innate  attachment 
of  the  Irish  to  law  and  the  Constitution.  The  Lords  proposed  to 
bold  an  inquiry  into  the  working  of  the  Land  Act,  and  Mr. 
■Gladstone  replied  by  a  Resolution  that  inquiry  was  needless,  which 
Resolution  was  duly  voted,  after  a  debate  which  conclusively  showed 
that  the  Act  was  full  of  the  most  glaring  imperfections.  Davitt,  a 
convict  who  had  not  served  bis  time,  was  elected  for  Meath,  and 
bis  election  had  to  be  quashed.  Mr.  Gladstone  took  the  House 
and  the  world  by  surprise,  and  suddenly  treated  Home  Rule  as  a 
bind  of  pleasing  riddle,  and  intimated  his  readiness  to  consider 
■with  patient  favour  any  good  answer  that  any  one  could  give. 
Soon  after  Easter  a  new  policy  was  adopted.  Mr.  Parnell  and 
the  other  Parliamentary  suspects  were  to  be  released,  on  the 
understanding  that  they  were  to  work  with,  not  against,  the 
•Government  in  the  attempt  to  pacify  Ireland.  The  No  Bent  edict 
was  to  be  withdrawn,  and  crime  was  to  be  controlled  or  lessened 

(hrough  the  intervention  of  the  ringleaders  in  criminal  agitation. 
Loid  Cowper  left  the  Viceroyalty  and  Mr.  Forster  the  Cabinet 
rather  than  be  parties  to  this  understanding,  and  were  succeeded 
by  Lord  Spencer  and,  after  the  murder  of  Lord  Frederick 
•Cavendish,  Mr.  Trevelyan.  The  success  of  the  new  Lord- 
Lieutenant  and  the  new  Chief  Secretary  has  been  greater 
than  that  of  their  predecessors,  partly,  perhaps,  because  they 
were  better  suited  to  their  posts,  and  partly  because  they 
bad  the  luck  to  begin  when  the  tide  of  violence  was  turning. 
Parliament  for  weeks  before  it  rose  in  August  was  engaged  in 
•passing  a  stringent  measure  of  repression  and  a  sister  measure 

1 1  conciliation.  As  the  Irish  clamoured  for  the  Arrears  Act 
and  got  it,  it  may  be  hoped  they  were  conciliated ;  but  in 
itself  it  was  a  most  curious  measure,  as  it  was  designed  to  make 


presents  out  of  the  Irish  Church  Fund  and  the  national  revenue  to 
a  peculiar  and  unique  class  of  people — tenants  who  were  perfectly 
honest,  had  not  paid  their  debts,  had  exactly  a  year's  rent  in  their 
pockets,  and  had  not  a  farthing  more  in  the  world.  After  Parlia- 
ment rose  some  alarm  was  created  by  the  temporary  defection  of 
the  Dublin  police,  for  which  the  Government  was  not  wholly 
blameless,  but  which  was  soon  ended  by  the  good  temper  and 
firmness  of  Lord  Spencer.  The  utility  of  the  new  Criminal  Act 
was  illustrated  by  the  readiness  with  which  Dublin  juries  dis- 
charged their  duty  when  criminals  were  brought  before  them 
who  previously  would  have  been  tried  in  the  districts  where  the 
criminals  and  their  friends  were  powerful  enough  to  coerce  juries 
and  frighten  witnesses,  and  the  independence  of  Dublin  juries  was 
vindicated  by  the  committal  to  prison  of  no  less  a  person  than  Mr. 
Gray,  the  High  Sheriff,  for  an  unfair  comment  on  their  proceed- 
ings. Later  on  there  broke  out  an  open  struggle  between  law  and 
anarchy  at  Dublin.  J uries  there  bad  the  courage  to  convict  some  of  the 
worst  murderers  of  Limerick  and  Galway,  but  the  strongest  efforts 
were  made  to  paralyse  law  by  intimidating  its  agents.  Judge 
Lawson  was  threatened  by  an  assassin,  who  was  on  the  point  of 
firing  when  arrested;  a  juror  was  left  for  dead  by  a  band  who 
drove  off  in  safety,  and  a  bold  attempt  was  made  to  shoot  down  a 
detachment  of  police  who  were  watching  suspected  criminals.  The 
Curfew  clauses  of  the  Coercion  Act  were  put  in  force  in  Dublin, 
and  the  police  has  been  strongly  reinforced  by  marines.  It  is  too 
much  to  say  that  the  power  of  the  Irish  secret  societies  has  as  yet 
been  broken,  but  at  least  it  is  now  seriously  menaced.  Unfortu- 
nately, a  new  cause  for  anxiety  has  shown  itself  in  the  failure  of 
the  harvest,  and  the  possibility  of  distress  in  the  poorer  parts  of  the 
country  ;  and  it  is  seen  more  clearly  than  ever  that  nothing  but 
aiding  the  most  miserable  part  of  the  Irish  to  get  away  from  hold- 
ings where  they  starve  can  do  them  any  good. 

The  Government  began  the  Session  with  a  determination  to 
make  the  passing  of  its  Rules  of  Procedure  come  before  every- 
thing. It,  however,  allowed  a  long  debate  on  the  Irish  Land  Act 
to  be  interposed,  and  by  Easter  it  had  only  succeeded,  with  the 
very  strongest  pressure,  in  getting  rejected  the  Amendment  of  Mr. 
Marriott  to  the  First  Resolution,  that  no  majority  should  determine 
the  closing  of  a  debate.  It  parted  company  with  Mr.  Forster 
rather  than  allow  the  discussion  of  the  most  urgent  of  all  subjects 
— the  repression  of  crime  in  Ireland — to  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
discussion  of  Procedure ;  but  the  murder  of  Lord  Frederick 
Cavendish  and  Mr.  Burke  awoke  the  Government  to  the  sense  that 
the  state  of  Ireland  was  a  much  more  pressing  matter  than  any 
change  of  Procedure  ;  the  rest  of  the  Session  was  devoted  to  Ire- 
land, and  the  House  was  called  together  in  October  for  the  special 
purpose  of  passing  the  New  Rules.  This  it  did,  and  now  that  a 
controversy  which  was  at  one  time  bitter,  but  which  had  many 
good  results,  is  over,  it  is  easv  to  sum  up  the  results  of  the  labours 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  A  debate  in  a  full  House  may 
be  terminated  after  the  Speaker  has  satisfied  himself  that  the 
subject  of  discussion  has  been  adequately  debated,  and  that  it  is 
the  evident  wish  of  the  House  at  large  that  the  debate  should  be 
closed.  This  last  condition  was  imported  into  the  Rule  by  the 
Speaker,  and  so  long  as  be  and  Speakers  like  him  preside,  the 
Rule  can  do  little  harm  or  good.  Some  changes  in  the  progress  of 
business  were  made — the  most  important  of  which  is  that  any 
member  may,  if  he  can  find  forty  supporters,  start  any  subject  be 
fancies  for  discussion  after  questions  are  finished.  The  penalties  on 
obstruction  were  increased,  but  the  offences  of  constructive  and  col- 
lective obstruction, created  by  an  ill-considered  decision  of  theChair- 
niau  of  Committees,  have  been  swept  away.  Lastly,  the  experiment 
of  large  Standing  Committees  is  to  be  tried  for  a  Session  ;  but  they 
are  to  be  little  more  than  big  Select  Committees,  and  their  utility- 
is  to  be  tested  by  measures  being  referred  to  them  of  too  special  a 
character  either  to  prove  or  disprove  that  they  will  lighten  the  usual 
business  of  the  House.  Mr.  Bradlaugh  also  occupied  much  time 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Session  which  the  Government  wanted  for 
Procedure.  At  the  opening  of  the  Session  he  was  a  new  member, 
having  resigned  his  seat  for  Northampton  and  been  re-elected.  He 
went  up,  like  other  new  members,  to  take  the  oath ;  and  the 
Government  contended,  but  in  an  indirect  and  half-hearted  way, 
that  he  was  entitled  to  take  it,  being  a  new  member  into  whose 
private  opinions  no  inquiry  could  be  made.  The  House  decided 
that  in  the  case  of  this  new  member  to  take  the  oath  was  to  pro- 
fane it,  and  refused  to  allow  him  to  take  his  seat.  He  then 
watched  his  occasion,  and,  walking  into  the  House,  pulled  a  New 
Testament  out  of  his  pocket,  and  swore  himself.  For  this  he  was 
expelled;  but  was  again  re-elected,  and  again  was  forbidden  to 
take  the  oath  ;  and  this  time  retired  from  the  House,  and  sought 
refuge,  with  very  little  success,  in  different  courts  of  law.  In- 
effectual attempts  were  made  in  the  House  of  Lords  both  to 
intensify  and  to  abolish  the  Parliamentary  oath  ;  but  things  right 
themselves  in  a  curious  way  in  the  English  Parliament,  and  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  has  sunk  from  being  a  doubtful  popular  hero  into  being 
an  acknowledged  bore.  The  Session,  apart  from  Ireland,  was 
nearly,  but  not  quite,  barren.  The  Budget  revealed  two  important 
facts — that  the  national  expenditure  increases  with  equal  steadi- 
ness whichever  party  may  be  in  office,  and  that  the  national  revenue 
is  falling  off  through  a  diminution  of  the  national  propensity  to 
drink;  and  two  salutary  and  important  measures — the  Settled 
Estates  Bill  and  the  Married  Women's  Property  Bill — became  law 
through  their  good  fortune  in  escaping  the  notice  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  close  of  the  year  finds  the  Government  apparently 
stronger  than  at  any  time  since  it  entered  office.  It  has  lost  not 
only  Mr.  Forster,  but  Mr.  Bright,  who  was  happy  so  long  as  guns 
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were  merely  sent  to  make  a  noise,  bat  found  that  the  actual  dis- 
charge of  shot  was  inconsistent  with  the  position  of  an  Apostle  of 
Peace.  But  in  Ireland  it  has  gained  by  substituting  Lord  Spencer  for 
Lord  Oowper,  and  it  is  glorified  by  the  halo  of  military  success. 
The  long  and  futile  negotiations  with  France  ended  in  a  manner 
which  was  probably  more  acceptable  to  England  than  any  other 
could  have  been.  She  regained  her  freedom,  but  as  France  placed 
her  on  the  footing  of  the  most  favoured  nationality  a  compara- 
tively small  injury  was  done  to  her  trade  with  France.  Through- 
out the  year  Mr.  Gladstone's  robust  health  has  permitted  him  to 
do  everything  and  to  be  everything,  and  his  ascendency  still 
ensures  the  ascendency  of  his  colleagues  and  his  party.  He  has 
now  secured  such  strength  to  his  Cabinet  as  the  introduction  of 
Lord  Derby,  balanced  by  that  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  can  give  it, 
and  has  banded  over  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer  to 
Mr.  Childers,  who  unfortunately,  like  Sir  Stafford  Northcote, 
bas  recently  found  th9  strain  of  public  life  too  heavy,  and  has 
resigned,  alter  very  successfully  discharging  them,  the  arduous 
duties  of  the  War  Office  to  Lord  Hartington. 

The  attack  on  the  Queen  in  March  caused  intense  indignation 
and  some  alarm,  but  it  was  so  clearly  the  act  of  a  lunatic  that  it 
stood  altogether  apart  from  the  horrible  attacks  of  revolutionary 
assassins.  Subsequently  the  Queen  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
her  youngest  son  happily  married  to  Princess  Helena  of  Waldeck 
Pyrniont ;  and  later  in  the  year  she  showed  her  anxiety  to  fulfil 
her  public  duties  and  evoked  the  loyalty  of  all  classes  by  presiding  I 
on  the  two  very  interesting  occasions  of  the  review  of  the  | 
victorious  troops  on  their  return  from  Egypt  and  the  opening  of  ! 
the  new  Law  Courts.  Peerages  were  bestowed  on  Sir  Beauchamp  j 
Seymour  and  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  in  connexion  with  the  first  of  j 
these  events,  and  Lord  Selberne  was  advanced  to  an  earldom,  and 
five  legal  persons  were  knighted,  iu  honour  of  the  second.  The 
vexed  question  of  the  Channel  Tunnel  was  at  least  temporarily 
settled  by  the  report  of  a  competent  Commission,  in  which 
almost  every  high  military  and  naval  authority  pointed  out 
the  dangers  to  the  national  sa'ety  in  a  project  pretending  to 
be  one  of  mere  commercial  utility.  In  the  spring  the  English 
jmblic  allowed  itself  the  amusement  of  an  outburst  of  idiotic 
wailing  over  the  departure  of  a  big  elephant,  and  it  was  only 
partially  consoled  in  the  summer  by  the  adveut  of  Cetewayo, 
who  was  sent  here  because  he  said  he  should  like  to  come,  because 
it  was  thought  Londoners  would  like  to  stare  at  him,  and  because 
it  was  supposed  that  a  short  stay  in  the  suburbs  of  London 
would  make  him  a  better  man  if  it  was  ever  considered  possible  or 
prudent  to  restore  him  to  power.  The  School  Board  Election 
occupied  the  attention  of  London,  and  in  a  less  degree  of  the 
country,  in  November  ;  but  such  feeble  excitement  as  it  caused  was 
quickly  appeased  when  it  was  found  that  the  electors  merely 
wished  things  to  go  on  much  as  they  had  been  going  on  pre- 
viously7. The  weather  in  England  has  not  been  good,  for  the 
summer  was  wet  and  there  have  been  some  remarkable  storms,  but 
it  has  not  been  bad  enough  to  spoil  the  harvest.  As  the  Transit  of 
Venus  occurred  in  December  it  was  only  partly  visible  in  our  cli- 
mate, but  observations  were  possible  at  enough  of  the  remoter  stations 
.to  promise  good  astronomical  results.  A  comet  has  appeared,  un- 
expected and  wonderful,  but  showing  itself  only  at  hours  which  to 
most  persons  render  it  practically  non-existent  ;  while  the  happy 
rescue  of  the  explorers  of  the  JEira  expedition  has  lessened  the  num- 
ber of  the  martyrs  of  science.  London  has  been  disturbed  by  organ- 
ized highway  robberies,  by  armed  burglars,  and  by  some  very  de- 
structive and  extensive  fires,  while  in  remoter  districts  there  have 
■been  lamentable  riots  at  Wrexham  and  in  Cornwall,  and  the  cottiers 
of  Skye  have  made  a  little  Ireland  of  their  own,  and  have  resisted 
.not  without  success  the  power  of  the  law.  Nor  have  trials  been 
wanting  with  exceptional  interest  to  delight  or  shock  the  public. 
The  long-delayed  discovery  and  punishment  of  the  disturber  of  Lord 
■Ccawford's  remains  was  highly  satisfactory  ;  the  guilt  of  Lamson 
was  established,  and  showed  how  dangerous  a  resource  modern 
murderers  have  in  scientific  poisons,  but  his  punishment  was 
delayed  during  a  period  of  painful  suspense,  in  consequence  of  the 
American  Government  making  a  passionate  appeal  to  permit  the 
forwarding  of  totally  irrelevant  evidence.  The  Furneaux  frauds 
•disclosed  a  depth  of  human  credulity  which  astonished  even  a 
generation  that  has  not  quite  forgotten  the  Claimant ;  and  the  year 
has  closed,  as  also  has  Westminster  Flail  as  regards  its  ancient 
-character,  with  a  gigantic  trial  during  which  a  Court  has  been 
turned  into  a  noisy  art  gallery,  the  bargains  aud  schemings  of  I 
■unknown  but  eminent  artists  have  been  freely  discussed,  and  the 
real  author  of  all  the  artistic  merit  of  the  Griffin  has  been 
revealed  to  the  admiration  of  mankind. 

The  history  of  India  and  the  Colonies  has  this  year  been  simple 
and  tranquil.  The  Budget  of  Major  Baring  finally  removed  all 
import  duties  except  those  on  alcohol,  opium,  and  salt.  An  elabo-  i 
.rate  scheme  for  the  development  of  local  institutions  has  been  pre- 
pared under  the  guidance  of  Lord  Ilipon,  which,  iu  deference  to 
the  criticism  of  experienced  officials,  is  to  be  largely  modified  to 
suit  the  wants  and  aptitudes  of  different  localities.  A  collision 
between  the  Hindoo  aud  Mahomedau  population  of  Salem,  in 
which  the  former  were  the  aggressors,  called  forth  the  vigorous  1 
interference  of  the  Government ;  and  some  heralds  of  the  Salvation 
Army  provoked  by  their  fantastic  ardour  the  gentle  restraint  of 
the  civil  authorities.  In  South  Africa  the  compromise  with  the 
Basutos  has  brought  about  something  like  tranquillity.  Natal  has 
refused  self-government,  the  Boers  have  set  about  consolidating 
.their  nationality  by  electing  a  President  and  negotiating  a  loan, 
and  the  Zulu  chiefs  are  discovering  whether  they  hate  each  other 


enough  to  wish  for  Cetewayo.  In  Canada  the  Marquess  of  Lorna 
and  the  Princess  Louise  have  been  exploring  the  remote  province 
of  British  Columbia,  and  the  Governor-General  has  been  studying 
the  vast  possibilities  of  Manitoba  and  the  lied  River.  Iu  th9 
United  States,  Guiteau  was  at  last  found  guilty  and  hanged, 
almost  exactly  a  year  after  President  Garfield  had  been 
assassinated  in  broad  daylight.  Neither  at  home  nor  abroad 
has  President  Arthur,  whom  Guiteau's  crime  placed  iu  office, 
given  cause  of  offence.  The  rampant  spread-eagleism  of  Mr. 
Blaine  has  faded  away,  and  the  negotiations  for  the  release  of 
Americans  imprisoned  in  Ireland  were  conducted  without  visible 
acerbity  or  arrogance,  although  a  popular  cry  for  a  moment  de- 
manded the  recall  from  London  of  Mr.  Lowell,  who  was  shrewdly 
suspected  of  the  offence  of  behaving  in  England  like  an  English 
gentleman.  The  President  vetoed  the  Lill  for  preventing  Chinese 
immigration  in  the  shape  in  which  it  was  originally  presented  to 
him,  aud  when  ultimately  passed  the  Bill  had  lost  much  of  its 
rigour.  The  vague  sympathy  for  Ireland,  usually  tepid,  and  a 
little  warmer  at  election  time,  which  prevails  in  the  United  States, 
was  chilled,  if  not  frozen,  by  the  revolting  murder  of 'Lord 
Frederick  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Burke  ;  and  in  two  large  and  pro- 
longed strikes  the  workmen  ultimately  succumbed  to  the  tenacity 
and  resolution  of  their  employers.  In  the  autumn  election  the 
tide  of  fortune  rolled  strongly  in  favour  of  the  Democratic  party, 
aud  for  the  remainder  of  his  time  President  Arthur  will  have  to 
deal  with  a  large  hostile  majority  in  Congress.  The  change  of 
political  feeling  was  partly  due  to  a  general  sentiment  of  indigna- 
tion at  the  intrusion  of  members  of  Government  in  the  elections 
and  at  the  corruption  and  tyranny  of  party  management,  and  the 
President  has  bestirred  himself  actively  to  bring  some  fraudulent 
officials  to  justice,  and  gave  in  his  Message  hints  of  reforms  in  the 
Civil  Service  which  may  mean  little,  but  which  showed  that  he 
felt  at  least  bound  to  earn  the  credit  of  good  intentions. 

The  year  has  not  been  a  happy  one  for  the  French  Republic.  It 
began  with  the  sudden  fall  of  M.  Gambetta,  who  was  nominally 
overthrown  on  the  question  of  the  scrutin  tie  liste,  but  who  really 
was  overthrown  because  his  great  personal  ascendency  was  feared, 
his  foreign  policy  was  distrusted,  and  the  little  band  of  idolizers 
whom  he  placed  in  office  was  desj)ised.  M.  de  Freycinet  suc- 
ceeded him,  because  M.  de  Freycinet  was  considered  safe;  and 
safe  he  was,  to  a  point  which  nearly  effaced  France  in  Europe  ; 
and  yet  even  this  was  not  enough  for  the  nation  and  the  Chamber, 
which  insisted  on  France  being  altogether  effaced  and  M.  de 
Freycinet  retiring.  He  was  succeeded  by  M.  Duclerc,  who  took 
office  with  reluctance  and  on  the  distinct  understanding  that  no 
one  else  would  take  it.  He  seems  determined  to  follow  with 
resolution  the  broad  policy  of  having  no  policy  at  all,  and  strives 
to  fall  in  with  the  humour  of  his  countrymen  byr  countenancing  a 
feverish  activity  in  such  remote  places  as  the  valley  of  the  Congo, 
Madagascar,  and  Tonquin.  Elements  of  disorder  showed  them- 
selves in  a  revolutionary  strike  at  Montceau-les-Minesand  in  bomb- 
throwing  at  Lyons.  The  financial  situation  of  France  inspires 
anxiety,  if  not  alarm,  chiefly  through  a  profuse  and  premature 
outlay  on  unremunerative  public  works  ;  and  the  abysses  of  French 
liuanee-niongering,  in  which  the  credit  of  some  of  the  first  names 
of  Fiance  has  been  engulfed,  have  been  revealed  by  the  trial  of 
the  late  Director  of  the  Union  Generale.  The  best  that  can  be 
said  for  France  is  that  the  President  still  represents  the  solid 
sense  of  the  country,  and  that  there  has  been  some  relaxa- 
tion in  the  ardour  of  the  persecution  of  religion,  although  the 
influx  of  a  new  Republican  element  into  the  Senate  secured 
the  final  .abolition  of  the  most  rudimentary  religious* teaching 
in  the  national  schools,  while  the  completion  of  the  new  Hotel 
de  Ville  showed  that  Paris  has  £>t  last  repaired  some  of  the 
ravages  of  the  Commune.  There  is  also  little  to  gratify  the 
well-wishers  of  Italy  in  recent  Italian  history.  The  death  of 
Garibaldi  and  the  commemoration  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers  re- 
called in  different  ways  to  the  minds  or  fancies  of  the  people  the 
earlier  and  the  later  story  of  notional  independence.  A  satisfac- 
tory Budget  facilitated  the  conversion  of  the  currency,  the  comple- 
tion of  the  St.  Gothard  Tunnel  gave  a  new  stimulus  to  the  com- 
merce of  Italy  with  Germany,  and  a  new  electoral  law  giving  the 
suffrage  to  all  who  can  read,  coupled  with  set  utin  de  liste,  gave 
birth  to  a  Chamber  closely  resembling  its  predecessor.  But  the 
attempt  on  the  life  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  at  Trieste  revealed 
the  folly  and  wickedness  of  the  Irredentists;  the  differences  be- 
tween the  Quirinal  and  the  Vatican  prevented  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  from  being  invited  to  Rome  ;  and  the  foreign  policy  of  Italy, 
which  consisted  in  hanging  on  the  tail  of  Germany,  carping  at 
France,  and  vilifying  England,  lowered  the  dignity  and  compro- 
mised the  interests  of  the  country.  In  Spain  the  Ministry  of 
Sehor  Sagasta  has  got  on  fairly  well.  It  has  defeated  a  threatened 
combination  between  Marshal  Serrano,  who  reappeared  on  the 
sceue  as  an  ardent  Liberal,  and  the  Conservatives ;  it  has  suc- 
ceeded in  converting  the  public  debt ;  it  concluded  a  commercial 
treaty  with  France,  suppressed  a  small  protectionist  revolution 
in  Barcelona]  and  indulged  in  the  safe  pleasure  of  haughtily  re- 
fusing to  make  a  commercial  treaty  with  England.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  year  the  extraordinary  negligence  or  culpable  complicity 
of  two  English  officials  gave  Spain  an  advantage  which  it 
seized  with  more  eagerness  and  technical  justification  than 
courtesy  or  fair  dealing.  General  Maceo,  a  Cuban  refugee,  with 
one  or  two  other  political  fugitives,  arrived,  with  the  ladies  of 
their  families,  at  Gibraltar.  They  had  scarcely  lauded  when  they 
were  all  seized  by  two  persons  in  the  employ  of  the  English 
Government,  driven  from  their  place  of  refuge,'and  handed  over 
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to  the  Spanish  authorities.  Such  a  thing  has  never  before  been 
done,  and,  it  maybe  trusted,  will  never  again  be  done,  by  English- 
men. The  guilty  officials  were  of  course  dismissed  from  the 
Queen's  service;  but  Spain  retains  for  the  present  the  refugees 
whom  she  captured  with  undeniable  astuteness. 

Prince  Bismarck  pursues  the  even  tenor  of  his  way.  The  year 
opened  with  a  Rescript  from  the  Emperor,  as  King  of  Prussia, 
explaining  to  his  subjects  that  the  Sovereign  is  everything,  and  that 
his  Ministers  only  do  and  propose  what  he  orders.  To  criticize  or 
oppose  Prince  Bismarck  is  therefore  to  criticise  or  oppose  the 
King.  The  autumn  elections  considerably  increased  the  Conser- 
vative element  in  the  Prussian  Chamber,  and  the  Fall;  Laws  were 
further  modified  by  giving  the  Crown  power  to  recognize  refractory 
bishops,  and  a  Prussian  Minister  was  appointed  to  the  Vatican. 
But  by  no  artifices  and  no  menaces  can  Prince  Bismarck  get  his 
way  with  the  Imperial  Parliament.  It  has  rejected  by  over- 
whelming majorities  his  favourite  scheme  for  creating  a  tobacco 
monopoly,  and  his  daring  proposal  for  imposing  temporary 
quiescence  on  Parliamentary  activity  by  getting  the  Budget  voted 
for  two  years  at  a  time.  He  has  also  had  to  confess  that  his 
fierce  campaign  against  the  Socialists  has  only  had  a  very 
partial  success,  and  that  the  enemies  of  German  society 
have  perhaps  diminished  in  audacity,  but  not  in  numbers  or 
resolution.  In  foreign  affairs  he  occupied  the  first  part  of 
the  year  in  holding  out  a  helping  hand  to  M.  de  Freycinet, 
snubbing  Italy,  and  explaining  to  Russia  that  the  vapourings  of 
General  Skobeleff  must  be  stopped,  as  the  Teuton  was  quite  ready 
to  encounter  the  Slav.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  a  steady  support  of  England  in  Egyptian 
matters,  and  throughout  the  year  he  has  shown  himself  deter- 
mined to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  has  preserved  it. 
Strong  in  the  protection  of  Prince  Bismarck,  Austria  has  put 
downa  formidable  insurrection  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  has  made 
Russia  forego  its  Paublavist  intrigues,  has  forced  the  King  of 
Roumania  to  recant  a  challenge  he  rashly  gave  Austria  when 
speaking  of  the  control  of  the  Danubian  navigation,  and  has 
allowed  Servia  to  make  its  Prince  a  King  on  condition  of  the  King 
accepting  the  position  of  the  ally  or  subordinate  of  Austria. 
German  influence,  again,  powerfully  contributed  to  the  new  settle- 
ment of  the  Turkish  debt  and  to  the  settlement  of  a  quarrel  with 
Greece  as  to  some  of  the  border  towns  in  the  ceded  districts.  The 
best  of  influences,  however,  appear  utterly  unable  to  stop  Turkey  in 
its  downward  career.  It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that 
England  obtained  the  punishment  of  the  murderers  of  Captain 
Selby,  who  was  killed  in  Albania.  The  childishness,  the  duplicity, 
and  the  petty  spite  of  Turkish  diplomacy  were  overlooked  by  Lord 
Dufferin  merely  because  almost  everything  must  be  pardoned  in  a 
country  which,  unless  most  delicately  handled,  would  cease  to 
exist.  In  constant  terror  of  his  life,  and  only  feeling  really 
himself  when  he  can  play  ott'  one  personage  of  his  sur- 
roundings against  another,  the  Sultan  has  taken  one  Minister 
after  another,  has  scented  the  faintest  traces  of  plots,  and  has 
cashiered  his  favourites  only  to  reinstate  them.  Unfortunately  | 
he  is  not  the  only  sovereign  who  lives  in  a  state  of  con- 
stant alarm.  The  sickly  gloom  of  perpetual  apprehension  still 
hangs  over  St.  Petersburg  even  more  darkly  than  over  Constan- 
tinople. The  Czar  has  been  through  the  greater  part  of  the  year  a 
prisoner  at  Gatchina,  but  for  a  brief  moment  be  broke  his  bonds 
and  visited  Moscow,  not  to  be  crowned,  for  the  discovery  of  what  | 
was  being  prepared  for,  even  in  the  Cathedral  itself,  made  that 
seem  too  dangerous,  but  to  visit  an  exhibition.  Prince 
Gortchakoff  finally  retired  from  the  control  of  foreign  affairs,  and 
General  Ignatieff  was  replaced  by  Count  Tolstoi,  partly  because  the 
former  was  supposed  to  be  compromised  by  the  extravagant  utter- 
ances of  General  Skobeleff  against  Germany,  with  which  General 
Ignatieff  was  understood  to  sympathize,  partly  because  he  had  too 
openly  countenanced  the  persecution  of  the  Jews,  and  partly  or 
principally  because  he  had  not  succeeded  in  protecting  the  Czar 
against  the  Nihilists.  There  was  a  great  trial  of  Nihilists  in 
February,  and  oneotlender,who  had  been  an  officer  actually  in  the 
service  of  the  Crown,  was  shot.  But  the  Nihilists  do  not  seem  to 
have  lost  heart,  and  the  danger  of  the  Czar  is  apparently  little,  if 
at  all,  diminished.  The  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Russia  has 
somewhat  diminished,  although  the  Jewish  quarters  in  two  towns 
were  wrecked  iu  the  spring,  and  there  was  for  a  time  a  sad  flow  of 
fugitives  into  Austria,  where  unhappily  there  has  also  been  an  out- 
burst of  persecution  to  record,  a  Hungarian  mob  having  imitated, 
if  not  rivalled,  the  mobs  of  Russia  in  its  savagery  towards  the 
Jews. 

The  death-roll  of  the  year  is  unusually  long,  and  many  of  those 
who  have  passed  away  have  been  of  unusual  eminence.  Une  of  the 
greatest  names,  and  at  all  events  the  most  widely  known,  is  that  of 
Darwin,  who  closed  in  peace  an  honoured  old  age,  busy  in  the 
incessant  accumulation  of  the  details  which  his  genius  combined 
and  irradiated.  Science  has  also  had  to  deplore  the  death,  through 
a  lamentable  accident,  of  Professor  Balfour,  whose  career,  even  at 
the  early  age  when  he  was  taken  away,  had  been  one  not  so  much 
of  high  promise  as  of  high  achievement;  while  Sir  C.  Thompson 
has  been  taken  away  from  the  bright  band  of  English  scientific 
explorers.  In  Sir  Thomas  Watson  the  medical  profession  has 
lost  an  accomplished  teacher  who  for  fifty  years  may  be  said 
to  have  stood  at  the  head  of  medical  education  in  this 
country.  Art  has  lost  for  ever  the  glowing  landscapes  of  the 
■veteran  Linnell ;  the  highly  wrought  imagination  of  Rossetti ; 
and  the  quick  and  brilliant  perception  of  Cecil  Lawson.  In 
literature  the  year  has  taken  from  the  readers  of  romance  their 


own  delightful  Trollope ;  and  Barsetshire,  long  so  real  to  them, 
has  faded  into  a  recognized  land  of  dreams.  America  has 
seen  the  grave  close  over  two  of  the  few  of  her  sons  who 
have  attained  as  much  eminence  here  as  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  Englishmen  have  long  been  familiar  with  the 
philosophy  of  Emerson,  piquant  and  original  in  form,  and  not  with- 
out originality  in  substance ;  while  a  monument  in  Westminster 
Abbey  will  testify  English  admiration  of  the  pure  and  graceful 
muse  of  Longfellow.  The  special  romance  writer  of  the  young, 
Harrison  Ainsworth,  who  has  found  in  successive  stages  of 
English  history  the  materials  for  affecting  two  generations  with 
thrills  of  pleasant  horror,  and  Auerbach,  the  apt  exponent  of 
tender  German  sentiment  and  gentle  German  passion,  will  never 
again  charm  those  who  have  hitherto  been  fascinated  by  them. 
Scotland  has  lost  the  genial  humour  of  Dr.  John  Brown,  and 
political  economy  misses  the  varied  knowledge  of  Jevons  and  the 
philosophic  insight  of  Cliffe  Leslie.  We  have  already  spoken  of 
that  deplorable  incident  of  the  Egyptian  campaign  which  in  Pro- 
fessor Palmer  has  deprived  Oriental  scholarship  of  one  of  its  brightest 
ornaments.  From  the  short  list  of  European  commanders  known 
in  every  country  there  have  been  effaced  the  names  of  the  Robin 
Hood  of  the  nineteenth  century — the  noble,  adventurous,  foolish 
Garibaldi ;  Skobeleff,  the  darling  of  the  Russian  army ;  and 
Kaufman,  the  astute  and  iron-handed  tamer  of  the  tribes  of 
Central  Asia.  Louis  Blano  has  come  to  the  end  of  his  high  pur- 
poses and  useless  endeavours ;  while  from  English  political  life 
there  have  disappeared  Lord  Harrowby,  rich  in  calm  wisdom  and 
blameless  honour  ;  Bernal  Osborne,  the  wittiest  of  Parliamentary 
men — so  witty  that  he  could  be  no  more  than  a  wit ;  and  Sir 
George  Grey,  the  perfect  type  of  a  laborious,  single-minded,  expe- 
rienced official.  Lord  Tenterden  was  cut  off  just  as  the  Foreign 
Office  was  beginning  to  enjoy  the  full  fruits  of  his  sound  judg- 
ment and  ripe  experience ;  and  the  hand  of  the  assassin  arrested, 
by  the  murder  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish,  the  expansion  of  a 
spirit  gentle,  noble,  and  self-sacrificing,  and  by  that  of  Mr.  Burke 
robbed  Ireland  of  the  services  of  one  of  the  few  Irishmen  who 
work  for  their  country  with  unobtrusive  loyalty,  compassion,  and 
wisdom.  South  Keusington  has  had  to  mourn  the  departure  of 
its  buoyant  and  indefatigable  creator,  Sir  Henry  Cole;  the  Bench 
has  lost  the  strength,  the  acumen,  and  conscientiousness  of  Sir 
John  Holker;  and  Oxford  has  seen  finally  fade  from  its  sight  the 
figures,  once  so  familiar  and  revered,  of  the  Provost  of  Oriel  and 
Mr.  Bernard.  Last,  but  not  least,  come  the  losses  of  the  Church. 
Dean  Close  and  Bishop  Ollivant,  of  Llandaff,  were  in  different 
ways  leaders  of  a  party  which  in  their  earlier  days  was  immea- 
surably more  powerful  than  it  is  in  our  time.  In  Dr.  Wellesley, 
the  Dean  of  Windsor,  the  Queen  has  lost  a  valued  friend  and  trusted 
adviser.  Dr.  Pusey  had  long  risen  from  the  conspicuous  position  of 
the  leader  of  a  party  to  the  higher  elevation  of  a  spiritual  guide  and 
of  a  bright  example  of  piety  and  learning  ;  and  by  the  death  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  the  Church  is  deprived  of  a  head 
and  a  guide  who,  whatever  were  the  limitations  of  his  gifts,  was 
always  large-minded,  had  the  tact  and  prudence  of  a  statesman, 
and  equally  in  precept  and  in  practice  showed  that  his  heart  was 
full  of  the  divine  message  of  peace  on  earth  and  goodwill  towards 
men. 


FOX-HUNTING  ON  WHEELS. 

rjlIIE  shelves  of  those  particularly  comfortless  rooms  which 
-L  country  gentlemen  call  their  studies  are  so  crammed  with 
books  on  hunting  that  it  would  be  natural  to  suppose  the 
subject  to  have  been  treated  from  every  possible  point  of  view ; 
but  in  the  numberless  treatises  on  the  chase  through  which  it  has 
been  our  lot  to  wade,  we  do  not  remember  meeting  with  any  infor- 
mation about  hunting  on  wheels.  Yet  a  large  number  of  people, 
especially  in  what  are  termed  "  provincial  counties,''  derive  a  great 
deal  of  amusement  from  driving  after  the  hounds.  To  say  nothing 
of  ladies  and  children,  there  are  many  old  men,  as  well  as  young 
men  in  bad  health,  who  thoroughly  enjoy  hunting  in  carriages. 
Indeed,  if  the  truth  were  known,  a  considerable  proportion  of 
those  who  profess  to  be  enthusiastic  riders  would  be  much  happier 
on  the  seat  of  a  carriage  than  on  the  saddle  of  a  hunter,  when  the 
whipper-in  hallooes  a  fox  away  from  a  gorse  cover  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  a  stiff  country.  In  numberless  hunting  manuals  there 
are  descriptions  of  the  right  sort  of  hunter  ;  but  we  are  inclined  to- 
think  that  the  right  sort  of  carriage,  and  the  right  sort  of  carriage- 
horse  for  hunting  purposes,  are  quite  as  important  matters  to 
many  people.  It  is  possible  to  see  a  great  deal  of  the  fun  in 
any  kind  of  conveyance,  from  a  drag  with  four  horses  to  a  coster- 
monger's  cart  drawn  by  a  donkey ;  but,  in  our  opinion,  the  best 
sort  of  "  machine :'  for  hunting  in  is  a  two-wheeled  dogcart,  of  fair 
height,  and  with  patent  mail-boxes  to  the  wheels,  which  will 
prevent  them  from  coming  off  if  their  axles  break.  Unless  one 
is  perched  high  enough  to  be  able  to  look  over  fences,  one  cannot 
see  much  hunting,  and  a  high  carriage  with  two  horses  is  an  awk- 
ward thing  to  turn  in  narrow  lanes.  The  hunting  carriage-horse 
should  be  very  quiet  and  always  ready  to  stand  still  while  his 
driver  is  looking  about  him.  When  one  pulls  up  in  order  to  take 
a  good  look  at  a  run,  one's  carriage  should  be  as  motionless  as 
a  grand  stand.  Indeed  the  pleasures  of  hunting  on  wheels  are 
greatly  increased  if  one  can  be,  on  occasion,  sufficiently  stationary 
to  use  race-glasses.  The  horse  should  be  able  to  trot  at  a  great 
pace  without  breaking  into  a  canter  or  pulling.     If  the  driver 
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has  to  give  all  his  attention  to  his  horse,  he  can  see  very  little  of  the 
sport.    All  discomforts  and  dangers  should  be  left  to  the  riders. 

In  country  places  there  are  few,  if  any,  better  opportunities  of 
seeing  one's  neighbours  than  meets  of  the  hounds.  On  such  occa- 
sions, drivers  have  an  advantage  over  riders,  from  a  social  point 
of  view ;  for  they  can  take  their  time,  and  converse  with 
their  friends,  while  the  riders  are  in  a  fidget  lest  the  hounds 
should  throw  off,  and  find  before  they  have  mounted  their  horses. 
The  rider  appears  at  the  meet  with  a  blue  nose  and  icy 
hands;  but  the  driver  arrives  warm  and  snug  with  his  ulster 
and  foot-warmer.  Even  the  riders  who  have  driven  to 
the  meet  are  stiff  and  cold  from  the  cramp  engendered  by 
sitting  still  in  leathers  and  top-boots — articles  of  clothing  that  are 
very  comfortable  to  ride  in,  but  eminently  unsuited  for  any  other 
purpose.  At  the  meet  the  drivers  can  make  themselves  pleasant 
to  all  their  acquaintances ;  but  men  who  are  going  to  ride  are 
preoccupied  with  the  arrangements  for  the  disposal  of  their  hacks 
•or  dogcarts,  their  greatcoats,  their  spurs,  their  girths,  and  their 
second  horses. 

When  the  hounds  move  off  for  the  cover,  there  is  often  a 
regular  procession  of  carriages.  There  is  a  family  man  driving 
a  waggonette  crammed  with  children.  Then  comes  a  high 
break,  drawn  by  London  carriage-horses,  containing  a  party  of 
ladies  and  a  curate.  After  this  follows  a  tiny  pony-cart,  con- 
taining two  pretty  girls  and  a  Skye  terrier,  and  after  them  comes 
a  dog-cart  driven  by  a  hard-riding  man  with  a  broken  leg.  Next 
we  have  a  superannuated  fox-hunter  in  a  mail  phaeton,  who  finds 
fault  with  all  he  sees,  and  sees  a  great  deal ;  and  then  follows 
Si  pretty  park  phaeton,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  high-stepping  bays, 
which  are  driven  by  a  lady.  Beside  her  sits  her  husband, 
-one  of  the  hardest  men  in  the  hunt,  who  has  been  reduced  to 
wheels  by  an  attack  of  gout.  While  the  riders  are  all  anxiety 
for  a  find  and  a  start,  the  drivers  have  time  to  look  about  them 
at  their  leisure.  They  can  amuse  themselves  by  criticizing 
their  friends'  horses,  seats,  and  garments.  If  they  are  sports- 
men, they  will  notice  whether  the  huntsman  draws  his  covers 
fairly,  and  whether  the  hounds*  go  honestly  into  the  thickest 
and  thorniest  parts  of  the  underwood.  Those  who  have  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  management  of  hounds  are  well  aware  that 
the  behaviour  of  huntsmen,  whips,  hounds,  and  masters  during  the 
drawing  of  covers  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  that  their 
blunders  are  often  apparent  enough  to  those  on  wheels.  The 
screech  that  proclaims  the  fox  to  be  gone  away  may  make  a  man 
accustomed  to  hard  riding  feel  a  helpless  prisoner  on  the  seat  of  a 
carriage ;  but  if  he  can  master  this  sensation,  he  may  have  some 
reasons  for  self-congratulation.  To  begin  with,  if  his  seat 
were  on  the  back  of  a  hunter,  his  imprisonment  might  be 
too  short  a  one.  Then  let  him  look  at  the  crowd  of  horse- 
men crushing  and  jostling  together  at  a  small  gateway,  through 
which  only  one  can  pass  at  a  time.  Do  they  look  happy  ? 
They  are  all  begging  each  other's  pardons,  imploring  those  in 
i'ront  to  go  on,  and  muttering  words  that  they  were  certainly 
mot  taught  by  their  mammas.  A  hard-riding  man,  losing  patience, 
takes  his  horse  out  of  the  crowd,  and  going  fifty  yards  away  from 
the  barely  jumpable  fence,  sends  his  horse  at  it  with  all  the 
energy  he  can  command.  He  gets  over  safely,  but  his  horse 
over-jumps  himself,  and  blunders  heavily  on  landing.  The  rider 
thinks  nothing  of  it,  and  in  less  than  a  minute  he  is  looking 
for  a  place  in  the  next  fence ;  but  it  gave  lookers-on  a  cold 
shudder,  for  they  saw  clearly  enough  that  it  was  a  very  near  thing, 
and  that  if  the  horse  and  man  had  come  down  at  the  pace  and 
force  they  were  going,  they  would  have  had  an  exceedingly  ugly 
falL 

After  all  this  fuss  and  confusion,  it  is  likely  enough  that 
the  hounds  have  changed  on  to  another  fox,  and  are  rattling 
back  through  the  cover  in  the  opposite  direction.  Then, 
jaerhaps,  a  weird  "whoo  whoop"  announces  that  the  hounds 
nave  chopped  their  fox  in  cover.  An  accident  of  this  kind, 
deeply  mortifying  as  it  is  to  the  riders,  is  the  best  thing  that 
>can  happen  for  the  occupants  of  the  carriages.  Even  the 
man  with  gout  in  the  phaeton  may  now  philosophize  on  the 
canities  of  hunting.  In  the  short  space  of  five  minutes,  a  fox  that 
would  probably  have  afforded  a  good  run  has  gone  away — with  no 
hounds  to  amuse  him — over  an  excellent  line  of  country  ;  another 
fox  has  been  chopped  in  cover ;  and  the  man  who  made  the 
■desperate  leap  is  standing  ruefully  beside  his  horse,  which,  it 
appears,  over-reached  himself  badly  in  his  effort,  thereby  neces- 
sitating an  immediate  return  to  his  stable.  In  the  midst  of 
these  reflections  on  the  hollowness  of  this  world  and  all  that 
is  in  it — including  fox-hunting — an  unearthly  yell  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  yet  a  third  fox  has  gone  away.  Whether 
he  went  out  of  the  cover,  whether  he  got  out  of  a  hedge- 
row, or  whether  he  dropped  down  from  the  clouds,  there  is  no 
time  to  inquire.  We  shall  now,  from  our  seat  in  our  dog-cart, 
see  plenty  of  incidents  to  amuse  us  for  a  few  minutes.  A  score 
of  men  have  dismounted  from  their  horses,  and  their  hurried 
scramble  back  into  their  saddles  is  more  ludicrous  than  graceful. 
At  each  of  the  only  three  practicable  places  in  the  nearest  fence  theie 
is  a  cluster  of  riders  who  are  diminishing  one  by  one  as  their  turns 
come  for  negotiating  the  obstacle.  A  large  cavalcade  is  galloping 
after  a  fat  man  with  flying  coat-tails  on  a  Roman-nosed  grey,  who 
is  making  for  a  gateway  far  to  the  left ;  and  a  shirker,  who  has 
ridden  at  a  deceptive  gap  under  a  tree  on  the  right,  has  evidently 
met  with  more  than  he  expected.  "  He  is  on  !  No,  he  is  off!  He 
hangs  by  the  mane,"  and  finally  he  rolls  one  way  and  his  horse 
another.     But  already  the  hounds  are  far  ahead,  and  when  we 


stand  in  our  dog-cart  we  can  see  the  bobbing  heads  of  the  second- 
flight  men,  as  they  jump  their  fences  three  or  four  fields  off.  We 
feel  half  tempted  to  stay  where  we  are  and  watch  a  young  farmer's 
colt  refusing  a  ditch  and  bank.  The  agility  and  cunning  with 
which  the  animal  throws  forward  its  forelegs  and  whips  round 
at  the  very  last  moment  each  time  he  is  put  at  the  fence,  and  the 
evident  wrath  of  his  rider,  afford  a  study  of  human  and  horse 
nature  that  might  amuse  us  for  the  next  ten  minutes  ;  but  we  had 
better  drive  on  and  try  to  see  something  more  of  the  hounds. 

It  is  not  often  that  drivers  see  very  much  of  a  run,  but  it  now 
and  theu  happens  that  a  fox  runs  parallel  to  a  road  for  two  or 
three  miles.  On  such  occasions,  the  occupants  of  carriages  have 
a  grand  field  day.  Even  hard-riding  men,  who  happen  then  to  be 
on  wheels,  are  obliged  to  confess  that  they  see  more  than  they 
would  if  they  were  on  horseback.  Under  such  circumstances 
people  are  often  surprised  to  find  that  carriage  horses  trotting 
along  the  road  are  able  to  keep  pace  with  hounds  and  horses  that 
are  galloping ;  but  the  reasons  for  this  are  sufficiently  obvious.  Even 
in  what  is  considered  a  very  straight  run,  a  fox  zigzags  a  good 
deal.  Here  he  turns  to  the  right  to  avoid  a  farm  or  a  hamlet ; 
there  he  turns  to  the  left  in  order  to  give  a  wide  berth  to  some 
labourers  working  in  a  field,  and  further  on  a  sheep  dog  frightens 
him  out  of  his  course.  Then,  again,  however  straight  men  may 
ride,  they  have  often  to  bear  a  little  to  one  side  or  other  of  the 
line  of  the  hounds  in  order  to  avoid  some  impracticable  part  of  a 
fence. 

The  very  fact  of  drivers  seldom  seeing  a  run  makes  them  enjoy 
it  all  the  more  when  they  get  the  opportunity.  But  even  when 
they  cannot  see  the  run  itself,  they  may  see  much  that  is 
amusing.  The  guilty  faces  of  a  party  of  thrown-out  horsemen 
often  afford  an  interesting  study  to  the  physiognomist.  Their 
serious  and  ashamed  expression  is  highly  ludicrous  to  their  friends 
on  wheels.  They  look  as  if  they  had  just  heard  that  their 
banks  had  broken,  and  they  seem  conscious  of  having  committed 
the  seven  deadly  sins.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  whether  they  are 
most  annoyed  at  having  lost  the  hounds  or  at  being  exposed  to 
the  observation  of  a  critic  under  such  distressing  circumstances. 
The  situation  is  the  most  entertaining  when  two  or  three  men 
in  red-coats,  on  well-bred  hunters,  are  caught  in  the  act  of 
begging  for  information  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  hounds 
from  a  small  charity-school  child,  who  has  seen  more  of  the 
run  from  a  wooden  stile  than  they  have  from  the  backs  of  their 
three-hundred-guinea  horses.  It  is  cruel  to  take  pleasure  in  the 
misfortunes  of  others,  but  we  have  known  people  in  carriages  to 
derive  considerable  amusement  from  watching  an  exceedingly 
well-dressed  sportsman  being  fished  out  of  the  depths  of  a  boggy 
and  slimy  brook,  the  treacherous  sides  of  which  "  yielded  to  his 
embrace  "  whenever  he  tried  to  haul  himself  on  to  them.  Even 
on  the  way  home  there  are  incidents  to  amuse  the  driver.  He 
may  see  grooms  driving  their  masters'  dog-carts  home,  and  com- 
fortably wrapped  up  in  the  fur-lined  coats  of  their  employers  ; 
he  may  meet  a  young  gentleman  and  a  young  lady  who  have 
simultaneously  lost  the  hounds  and  appear  in  no  great  hurry  to 
find  them  again ;  and  he  may  come  across  an  excited  horseman 
who  was  too  late  for  the  meet,  and  has  been  galloping  all  over  the 
country  in  vain  attempts  to  find  the  hounds. 

It  would  be  endless  to  attempt  to  describe  a  hundredth  part  of 
the  queer  scenes  that  may  be  witnessed  by  those  lookers-on 
who  watch  the  game  of  fox-hunting  from  wheels;  but  many 
men  who  are  by  some  cause  or  other  prevented  from  hunting  may 
object  that  to  watch  others  riding  to  hounds  is,  at  best,  but  a 
tantalizing  sort  of  amusement.  We  can  only  reply  that  in  the 
country  there  are  few  things  that  offer  better  fun  for  those  who 
cannot  themselves  ride.  Ex-hard-riders  may  at  any  rate  comfort 
themselves  by  reflecting  how  much  better  they  rode  to  hounds  in 
their  own  day  than  do  those  whom  they  now  watch  from  their  com- 
fortable dog-carts.  The  man  who  drives  with  hounds  has  also  the 
satisfaction  of  feeling  that,  although  from  ill-health  or  other 
causes  he  may  never  again  ride  in  a  run,  he  has  still  some  per- 
sonal interest  in  hunting ;  and,  as  fox-hunting  forms  the  chief 
topic  of  conversation  in  the  country  during  the  winter  months,  it 
is  as  well  to  know  a  little  about  it,  and  to  have  something  to  do 
with  it,  even  if  it  be  in  rather  an  indirect  manner.  Unfortunately, 
it  is  possible  for  drivers  to  deal  with  it  even  too  directly ;  for 
they  sometimes  head  the  fox  or  drive  over  a  hound,  and  they 
have  been  known,  whilst  amusing  themselves  by  watching  the 
perilous  adventures  of  the  riders,  to  upset  their  own  vehicles. 
Eox-hunters  on  wheels  also  have  their  uses  in  the  field,  for  many 
a  disabled  rider  has  been  taken  to  his  home  in  the  carriage  of  a 
charitable  "  driver  to  hounds."  Indeed,  in  dangerous  countries 
the  lady-drivers  might  do  worse  than  form  themselves  into  an 
ambuliince  department,  which  might  serve  the  double  purpose  of 
saving  life  and  bringing  about  marriages. 


A  GREEK  HYGIEIA. 

IN  the  rich  valley  of  the  Oaicus,  which  flows  through  a 
beautiful  district  of  Mysia  and  enters  the  ^Egean  nearly 
opposite  the  island  of  Lesbos,  lay  the  city  of  Pergamum,  famous 
for  its  line  of  kings,  for  its  attalicce  aonditiones  which  Horace  used 
as  the  type  of  wealth  and  luxury,  for  its  frowning  acropolis  with 
its  altar  to  Zeus  sculptured  with  the  combats  of  the  gods  and 
giants,  and,  above  all,  for  its  health-giving  springs,  where  invalid 
Greeks  and  jaded  Romans  would  resort  to  invoke  the  succour  of 
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the  God  of  Healing.  Here  was  the  temple  of  Asklepios,  or,  as 
the  Romans  called  him,  /Esculapius,  whose  site  Humann  has 
recently  identified  ;  built,  as  a  Greek  Hygieia  always  was,  a  little 
removed  from  the  bustle  of  the  city,  on  some  neighbouring  terrace 
or  hill,  "  where  springs  were  plentiful  and  life-giving  breezes 
blew."  The  /Egean  Sea  was  not  far  away,  and  the  Caicus, 
Selenus,  and  Ceteus  flowed  through  or  past  the  city  ;  and,  besides 
sea  and  river  bathing,  the  patients  of  this  ancient  sanatorium 
found  cold  and  lukewarm  wells  and  medicinal  springs  fit  to  cure 
any  complaint  and  restore  health  to  the  sick  and  diseased.  Hard 
by  and  connected  with  the  temple  by  a  covered  way  was  the 
Stadium,  where  gymnastic  contests  took  place  in  honour  of  the 
God  of  Medicine,  and  theatrical  entertainments  gave  "  tone "  to 
the  spirits  of  the  convalescents.  Pergamum,  with  its  breezes  and 
springs  and  gaieties,  was  the  Brighton  and  Tonbridge  Wells  com- 
bined of  Greeks  and  Komans.  The  ancients  out  of  health  used  to  go 
there  as  one  goes  to  the  Pantiles  or  the  East  Cliff.  "  You  might  see 
them,"  says  Aristides  in  the  time  of  Aurelius,  "  as  on  summer  morn- 
ings they  swarmed  like  bees  around  the  sacred  well  of  /Esculapius, 
seeking  to  catch  the  vapour,  which,  without  other  draught,  was 
able  to  quench  their  thirst.  And  the  water  of  that  well  was  of 
no  commou  efficacy.  Cold  in  summer  and  mild  in  winter,  sweet, 
and  in  taste  not  less  delightful  than  wine,  it  had  virtue  to  heal  all 
physical  infirmity  ;  it  could  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  and  make 
the  lame  man  leap  as  a  hart.  Great,  therefore,  was  their  faith  in 
the  holy  spring ;  and  did  it  not  flow  from  the  very  foundations  of 
the  temple,  from  the  feet  of  the  Saviour-God  himself?  " 

This  Saviour-God,  however,  aarfjp  tChv  o\a>v,  does  not  belong  to 
the  early  ages  of  Greek  mythology.  In  Homer  /Esculapius  is  but 
the  skilled  physician,  ajxvpaiv  IrjTrjp — in  Pindar  he  is  the  hero 
powerful  to  heal.  At  this  time  he  was  perhaps  nothing  more  than 
the  local  deity  of  a  Thessalian  tribe,  worshipped  with  mysterious 
serpent-rites.  It  is  true  that  in  Pindar  the  God  of  Healing  has 
already  reached  the  dignity  of  divine  origin ;  he  is  given  as  the 
son  of  Apollo  and  the  nymph  Coronis.  Alcamenes  and  Scopas 
used  their  chisels  in  his  honour,  and  Sophocles  sang  a  paean  in  his 
praise.  Chremylos,  in  the  Plutus  of  Aristophanes,  recommends 
putting  the  blind  God  of  Wealth  "on  a  couch  in  the  temple  of 
Asklepios,"  as  a  better  chance  of  curing  him  than  consulting  a 
doctor.  Yet  it  is  to  later  times  that  the  worship  of  /Esculapius 
really  belongs.  "  It  is  then  that  he  first  begins  to  exert  a  wider 
influence  and  to  exercise  more  powerful  sway.  As  we  advance 
into  the  Hellenistic  and  Roman  periods,  it  is  easy  to  perceive 
that  a  vast  change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  his  divinity. 
Evervwhere  in  Asia  his  efligy  begins  to  appear  upon  the  currency, 
and  men  have  begun  to  invoke  him,  not  only  as  a  healer  of  bodily 
disease  and  pain, but  as  a  present  help  in  every  trouble, a  rescuer  from 
every  kind  of  ill.  The  slave  is  emancipated  in  his  temples  ;  the 
sailor  in  peril  implores  his  aid,  and  to  him  the  soldier  ransomed 
from  the  foe  dedicates  a  thank-oli'ering ;  men  hail  him  saviour  and 
king ;  and  at  last  the  devotee,  exalting  him  high  above  all  gods,  ex- 
claims, '  Asklepios,  thou  my  master,  whom  I  so  often  have  invoked 
in  prayer  by  night  and  day,  great  is  thy  power  and  manifold,  for 
thou  art  he  who  dost  guide  and  govern  the  universe,  Preserver  of 
the  world  and  Bulwark  of  the  immortal  Gods  ! '  " 

We  quote  this  from  an  interesting  and  learned  monograph  on 
"  Asklepios  and  the  Coins  of  Pergamon,"  which  Mr.  Warwick  [ 
Wroth,  of  the  British  Museum,  has  reprinted  from  the  Numismatic  I 
Chronicle,  to  which  he  originally  contributed  it.  We  have  often 
had  occasion  to  indicate  the  importance  of  the  study  of  coins  in 
numerous  branches  of  history  and  mythology ;  and  Mr.  Wroth 's 
survey  of  the  coinage  of  Pergamum  is  a  good  illustration  of  what 
we  have  said.  .Esculapius  is  to  most  ot  us  nothing  else  than  a 
mythical  doctor ;  we  know  little  more  of  him  than  the  novelist 
does  who  finds  his  name  a  useful  synonym  for  apothecary ;  if  we 
think  of  him  as  a  divinity  at  all,  it  is  only  as  a  demigod  or  satellite 
of  the  Olympians,  whose  worship  could  never  have  been  exten- 
sive or  influential.  But  when  we  read  Mr.  Wroth's  account  of 
the  wide  extent  and  power  of  his  cult,  and  study  the  long  series 
of  portraits  of  the  L>eus  Pergameus  on  the  coins  of  his  chief  city, 
after  Epidaurus,  we  begin  to  understand  that  the  God  of  Healing, 
the  first  apotheosized  "  mediciue-man,"  was  a  salient  figure  in 
later  Greek  and  Roman  religion,,  in  spite  of  the  neglect  of 
archaeologists  and  mythographers.  How  late  his  ascendency  was 
is  shown  on  the  coins  of  his  own  Pergamum.  In  the  time  before 
the  foundation  of  the  Attalid  kingdom  there  is  not  a  single  certain 
representation  of /Esculapius  on  the  coinage,  though  Mr.  Wroth  is 
inclined  to  place  some  electrum  hectce  in  this  early  period.  During 
the  rule  of  the  Pergamene  dynasty  of  Attalids  (b.c.  283-133)  only 
a  few  copper  types  of  the  god  are  found  ;  but  these  are  interesting. 
They  represent  him  seated  upon  a  stool  and  holding  a  patera, 
from  which  a  serpent  feeds,  and,  as  such  representations  of 
divinities  on  coins  are  generally  copied  from  some  famous  statue, 
it  is  probable  that  this  effigy  of  /Esculapius  represents  the  statue 
by  Phyromachus,  which  we  know  once  stood  in  the  temple  at 
l'ergamum,  but  of  which  we  have  no  description.  If  the  coins 
show  us  the  true  form  of  this  statue,  it  seems  probable  that  tlie 
l'ergamene  .Esculapius  was  copied  from  an  earlier  work  of  the 
Pkidian  school,  such  as  the  famous  chryselephantine  statue  by 
Thrasymedes  at  Epidaurus  (whence,  indeed,  the  /Esculapian  cult  . 
of  Pergamum  was  avowedly  derived),  of  which  there  is  a  well- 
known  representation  on  a  silver  coin  of  that  city  of  the  fourth 
century  B.C.  However  this  may  be,  the  earliest  type  of  /Esculapius  I 
on  the  coins  was  a  sitting  god,  and  not  the  upright  figure  which  I 
becomes  universal  on  the  issues  of  the  Republican  and  Imperial  ; 
age ;  where  we  see  him  standing,  sometimes  on  a  pedestal,  clad  \ 


j  in  a  himation  which  reaches  to  his  feet  and  leaves  his  right  arm 
and  chest  bare  ;  his  well-known  snake-encircled  staff  in  his  hand. 
This  is  the  type  of  the  god  which  became  so  popular  throughout 
the  Greek  and  Roman  world.  We  may  see  in  the  colossal  Melian 
statue  at  the  British  Museum  "  this  noble  ideal  of  the  God  of 
Healing,  which  tempered  the  celestial  majesty  of  Zeus  with  the 
benevolence  of  some  kindly  physician  of  '  earth."  The  coins 
inadequately  represent  it,  though  it  is  of  frequent  occurrence  on 
the  money  of  the  Empire,  especially  that  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
Marcus  Aurelius,  Commodus,  and  Caracalla. 

Tiberius  gave  the  right  of  asylum  to  the  Pergamene  temple, 
while  refusing  it  to  many  other  sanctuaries  ;  but  the  first  certain 
Imperial  coin  of  Pergamum  with  the  figure  of  /Esculapius  is  one 
of  Bomitian  (a.d.  81-96).  Antoninus  Pius  and  Marcus  Aurelius 
were  both  zealous  promoters  of  the  public  worship  of  the  gods, 
and  the  former  adorned  Epidaurus,  the  chief  seat  of  /Esculapian 
worship  in  Hellas  proper.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  to  see 
the  God  of  Healing  frequently  on  their  coinage  ;  and  in  the  case 
of  Caracalla  the  appearance  of  /Esculapius  is  still  more  natural. 
"  With  the  accession  of  Caracalla  the  coins  of  Pergamon  assume 
a  well-marked  and  interesting  character.  They  at  once  strike  the 
attention  by  their  great  size,  which  gives  them  the  appearance  of 
medallions.  These  large  coins  constitute  the  chief  bulk  of  the 
Pergamene  currency  which  bears  the  efligy  of  Caracalla.  The 
types,  moreover,  are  distinctly  personal  in  subject,  the  Emperor 
himself  figuring  in  nearly  all  of  them.  Thus  we  behold  him  in- 
military  attire,  standing  between  two  ensigns,  or  seated  on  his 
horse  crowned  by  Victory,  while  before  him  are  a  trophy  and 
captives.  The  Blessed  Gods  appear  but  rarely  on  his  coins,  with 
the  notable  exception  of  Asklepios.  Nor  is  this  appearance  of 
the  God  of  Healing  to  be  wondered  at.  Suffering  both  in  mind 
and  body,  tormented  by  the  frightful  spectres  of  his  father  and 
murdered  brother,  the  Emperor  had  recourse  to  strange  rites  and 
invocations  of  the  dead,  and  turned  at  last  to  the  great  God 
of  Healing  for  his  aid.  In  the  year  214  he  visited  Pergamon, 
eager  to  seek  the  temple  of  Asklepios.  and  prepared  to  undergo  the 
hail'-medical,  half-ceremonial  treatment  to  which  a  patient  was 
there  submitted.  The  visit,  indeed,  proved  of  no  avail,  and  but 
three  years  later  Caracalla  met  his  end  by  assassination.  This 
j  royal  visit,  however,  has  left  ineffaceable  traces  on  the  coinage  of 
j  this  period  ;  nor  was  Caracalla  ill  disposed  towards  the  city  of  the 
]  great  god.  .  .  .  Henceforth  we  constantly  find  the  Emperor  in 
company  with  Asklepios,  and  generally  engaged  in  sacrifice."  On. 
the  reverse  of  one  specimen  Caracalla  is  shown  in  military  dress, 
with  his  right  hand  raised  to  salute  a  serpent  twined  round  a, 
tree,  its  head  towards  the  Emperor.  This  serpent  is  /Esculapius 
'  himself,  though  it  is  rare  to  find  him  thus  represented.  The  serpent 
is,  however,  a  universal  accompaniment  of  /Esculapius,  and  formed 
j  an  essential  part  of  his  worship.  Serpents  were  kept  in  his  temples, 
and  were  considered  to  be  incarnations  of  the  god.  The  people  of 
Sicyon  traced  the  source  of  their  /Esculapian  worship  to  a  woman 
who  brought  a  serpent  from  Epidaurus ;  and  in  the  same  shape  was 
the  god  brought  to  Rome.  "  On  a  famous  medallion  of  Antoninus 
Pius  we  see  the  serpent — that  is  Asklepios — about  to  plunge  from 
the  vessel  which  has  conveyed  him  into  the  waves  of  Father  Tiber, 
who  welcomes  him  with  outstretched  hand,  and  upon  whose  island 
the  first  Roman  temple  of  the  new  divinity  was  afterwards 
erected."  What  the  serpent  meant  in  connexion  with  /Escu- 
lapius, apart  from  its  use  in  divination,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
surmise,  if  the  theory  set  forth  in  Mr.  C.  F.  Keary's  fasci- 
nating studies  in  Aryan  mythology,  miscalled  Outlines  of  Primi- 
tive Belief,  be  correct.  Mr.  Keary  holds  that  the  serpent  is 
the  symbol  of  a  river ;  and  the  connexion  of  a  river  or  spring 
with  the  worship  at  an  /Esculapian  Hygieia  is  obvious.  "  The 
fetish  river  is  nearly  always  a  life-giving  power ;  it  is  the  pre- 
decessor of  the  fontaine  de  jouvence ;  it  is  the  Urdar  fount 
from  which  were  watered  the  roots  of  the  world-tree  Yggdrasill. 
The  serpent  is,  on  the  contrary,  often  a  destructive  and  evil 
power,  as  was  that  "  subtle  beast"  of  Genesis,  and  Jcirmungandr 
himself,  with  all  the  dragons  his  descendants ;  as  was  the- 
Python,  or  those  antagonists  of  Heracles,  the  serpent  Ladoti 
and  the  Lemean  hydra.  But  even  these  destructive  serpents 
are  found  in  close  association  with  the  tree  of  life.  The  serpent 
of  Genesis  entwines  it ;  Ladon  guards  the  apples  of  the  Hes- 
perides;  NiShcigg,  another  Eddaic  snake,  is  twined  round  the  roots 
of  Yggdrasill." 

This  symbol  of  renewed  life — the  serpent  twined  round  the  staff 
— is  the  most  usual  companion  of  ^Esculapius.  But  he  has  others. 
There  is  the  queer  little  god  Telesphoru9,  with  his  pointed  hoodr 
scarcely  reaching  to  the  top  of  the  serpent-staff,  who  first  appears 
in  the  time  of  Hadrian  ;  there  is  the  rat,  a  symbol  of  divination — 
does  not  yElian  say  pavTiKuiTaroi  £coa>i>  ol  fives  ;  centaurs,  for  /Escu- 
lapius was  the  pupil  of  Chiron,  the  learned  centaur  ;  and  torches. 
"  There,"  says  Aristides  the  Rhetor,  speaking  of  Pergamum,  "  there 
are  kindly  torches  raised  on  high  to  all  men  by  the  God,  who  in- 
vites them  to  himself ;  yea,  and  he  lifts  up  very  light."  "And 
doubtless,"  adds  Mr.  Wroth,  "  to  many  in  those  days,  when  no- 
hospital  as  yet  threw  open  its  doors  to  the  poor  in  sickness, 
that  light  which  shone  in  the  temple  of  the  great  Pergamene 
divinity  must  have  truly  seemed  a  '  a  light  of  healing* — sedentibio 
in  regione  umbrae  mortis  Lux  orta  est  eis." 

Sometimes  Hygieia,  the  daughter,  or  as  some  say  wife,  of 
^Esculapius  appears  on  the  coins,  feeding  the  serpent  out  of 
a  bowl  ;  and,  sad  to  say,  there  is  a  curious  coin  of  Bizya  in 
Thrace  whereon  we  see  a  male  and  a  female  figure  reclining  at  a 
banquet,  and  drinking  nine,  whilst  the  God  of  Medicine  and 
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Hygieia  are  represented  as  calmly  looking  on !  When  Dr. 
Richardson  made  Hygieia  once  more  a  goddess;  he  probably  forgot 
to  look  up  her  antecedents  ;  if  he  had  seen  this  coin,  or  the 
bas-reliefs  which  point  the  same  vinous  moral,  we  should  never 
have  heard  again  the  name  of  the  great  mother  of  total  abstinence, 
early  hours,  and  no .  tobacco.  It  is  one  of  the  drawbacks  to  all 
accurate  knowledge,  even  to  numismatics,  that  it  destroys  food 
illusions. 


HIGHLAND  DEPOPULATION. 


THERE  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  skilled  student  of 
the  works  and  ways  of  men  that  there  is  a  singular  fascina- 
tion in  the  subject  of  the  depopulation  of  the  Highlands.  There  is 
such  a  fascination  in  it  that  men  who  have  written  eloquent 
denunciations  on  the  persons  supposed  to  have  been  engaged  therein 
are  currently  reported  to  have  (afterwards)  expressed  a  wish  to  exa- 
mine the  evidence  for  the  facts — an  incident  nearly  unique  in  the 
history  of  similar  controversies.  The  subject  can  be  handled  in 
so  many  different  ways  and  by  so  many  different  men  that  its  attrac- 
tion is  easily  explicable.  There  is  the  simple  Radical — who  is 
probably  the  simplest  of  men  now  living — and  who  starts  from  the 
grandly  intelligible  principle  formulated  not  long  ago  by  an  Irish 
orator,  that  "all  landlords  are  devils/'  There  is  the  Parliamentary 
agitator,  like  Mr.  Macfarlane  and  Mr.  O'Donnell.  There  is  the 
merely  sentimental  person  who  has,  as  almost  every  one  must  do, 
fallen  in  love  with  the  Highlands  and  their  traditions,  and  who 
sighs  over  the  substitution  of  the  domestics  of  a  shooting  lodge  for 
the  genuine  "  chief's  tail."  There  is  the  military  reformer  who  be- 
wails, and  with  reason,  the  loss  of  an  admirable  recruiting  ground. 
There  is  the  person  possessed  of  some  decency  who  is  naturally 
wroth  at  such  things  as  the  famous  mitrailleuse  deer-drive  (was  it 
history  or  legend  Y)  of  a  season  or  two  ago,  and  at  the  actual 
and  historical  attempt  of  the  foreign  lessee  of  a  Highland  moor  to 
expel,  against  the  wishes  of  the  landlord,  a  considerable  number 
of  occupying  crofters.  Lastly,  there  is  the  herd  of  writers  to  the 
newspapers  who  seize  eagerly  ou  any  subject  about  which  they 
know  little  or  nothing,  and  which  gives  an  opportunity  for  clap- 
trap— two  conditions  which  allow  a  wide  range  of  choice.  All 
these  classes  have  long  seen  in  the  exiled  "  Tuncan  an'  Tougal  an' 
Tonald"  a  figure  worthy  of  steel  or  goosequill.  But  since  Mr. 
Gladstone's  great  concession  to  Irish  agitation  the  subject,  as 
everybody  who  reads  the  newspapers  knows,  has  got  "  warmer." 
The  Skye  affair,  instead  of  being  put  an  end  to  at  once,  has  been 
allowed  to  drag  and  grow  into  something,  if  not  exactly  for- 
midable, yet  far  from  unimportant.  All  sorts  of  firebrands,  Irish, 
American,  aud  Euglish,  have  gone  down  to  try  and  light  up  a 
Scottish  land  question.  The  chief  promoter  of  the  actual  High- 
land claims  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  Mr.  Macfarlane,  who, 
with  a  very  presentably  Scotch  name,  happens,  of  course  by  the 
merest  accident  in  the  world,  to  be  the  Home  Rule  member 
for  an  Irish  county.  Mr.  Macfarlane,  having  imprudently 
ventured  from  his  privileged  place  in  Parliament  to  the  columns 
of  the  Times,  was  dealt  with  in  a  sufficiently  conclusive  man- 
ner by  the  Duke  of  Argyll  a  couple  of  mouths  ago.  After 
that  interval  Professor  Blackie,  late  but  lively,  supervenes  on  the 
field  of  battle.  Professor  Blackie  is  not  exactly  nobody,  if  he  be 
not  a  very  great  somebody.  He  knows  the  Highlands  in  his  own 
curious  onesided  way,justashekuows  Greek  and  Germany  and  other 
things.  His  exertions  in  getting  together  the  endowment  for  the 
first  Scotch  Celtic  Chair  also  give  him  a  right  to  a  hearing  ;  so  that 
it  may  be  worth  while  first  to  see  what  he  has  to  say,  and  then  to 
put  the  matter  briefly  and  in  something  like  a  reasonable  light  for 
the  average  English  reader.  For  Heaven  only  knows  when  Mr. 
Gladstone's  needs  or  his  fancies  may  make  the  Scotch  laud  ques- 
tion actual. 

Professor  Blackie  is  not  one  of  the  ingenious  people  who,  after 
praising  the  Duke  of  Argyll  to  the  skies  so  long  as  he  dutifully 
followed  Mr.  Gladstone,  have  discovered  that  he  is  "  dominated 
by  worn-out  phrases  "  (such  as,  for  instance,  that  two  and  two 
make  four),  and  that  he  has  a  less  "  faculty  of  seeing  things  as  they 
are "  (that  is,  as  they  appear  to  Mr.  Gladstone)  than  (noun  le 
donnons  en  dix)  Lord  Caiiingford.  Professor  Blackie  simply  says 
that  the  Duke  is  a  landlord,  which  is  perfectly  true,  and  as  such  looks 
at  things  from  a  landlord's  point  of  view.  There  is  nothing  un- 
reasonable in  this.  Let  us  go  on  to  take  the  Professor's  (_it  is 
impossible  to  adopt  the  full  Scotch  style,  and  call  him  the  Emeritus 
Professor's)  own  point.  Professor  Blackie  expresses  sympathy 
with  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  wish  to  see  farms  of  all  sizes  in  the 
Highlands,  from  the  largest  down  to  the  smallest  which  is  capable 
of  supporting  a  man  and  his  family.  But  he  takes  the  test  with  a 
qualification — the  addition,  namely,  of  crofters — that  is  to  say, 
tenants  who  hold  something  short  ot  the  Duke's  minimum,  and  who, 
like  the  smaller  Irish  cottiers,  make  up  the  deficiency  by  labour 
for  hire,  only,  unlike  those  cottiers,  by  labour  carried  on  chiefly  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Now  there  is  nothing  very  unreasonable  in 
this  either.  But,  unfortunately,  reason  is  slightly,  and  experience 
very  strongly,  against  Mr.  Blackie.  On  the  one  hand,  the  peasant 
proprietor,  or  small  holder,  though  he  may  doubtless  supplement 
his  gains  from  the  land  by  home  manufactures  which  can  be  pur- 
sued at  odd  times,  cannot,  as  a  rule,  spare  his  labour  from  his  own 
land  at  the  times  most  valuable  to  the  agriculturist  without 
doing  that  land  injustice.    On  the  other,  the   demand  for 


agricultural  labour  is  notoriously  fluctuating,  and  is  influenced 
by  many  causes  the  operation  of  which  may  throw  a  whole 
population  suddenly  out  of  work.  This,  however,  is  to  some 
extent  a  debatable  and  at  worst  a  minor  point.  We  are  dis- 
posed to  think  that  the  smallest  quantity  of  land  which  one 
holding  (as  distinct  from  mere  allotments)  should  comprise  is  the 
quantity  necessary  with  fair  thrift,  aud  taking  bad  years  with  good, 
to  support  a  family  fairly.  But  no  one  will  deny  that  such  a 
country  as  the  Highlands  can  find  room  for  not  a  few  crofter3,  and 
probably  under  the  "depopulating"'  system  it  can  most  safely  find 
room  for  them,  because  this  system  gives  steady  employment  to  a 
very  considerable  amount  of  labour.  But  the  gist  of  Professor 
Blackie's  letter  by  no  means  lies  in  his  moderate  plea  for  what  may 
be  called  parcel-Labourers.  He  goes  off  in  his  second  paragraph 
into  the  old  denunciation  of  the  extirpators.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  Professor,  being  an  honest  man  and  knowing  the  facts, 
does  not,  as  the  correspondents  of  Radical  papers  usually  do,  deny 
that  the  Highlands  were  over-populated  in  the  last  century,  or  put 
the  whole  blame  on  the  back  of  deer-forests.  He  knows,  no 
doubt,  that  it  was  originally  not  deer,  but  sheep,  that  drove  out 
the  Highlander,  and  that  the  introduction  of  sheep-farming  on 
the  great  scale  was  a  vast  addition  to  the  national  wealth 
and  the  national  food  supply.  But  with  the  curious  ill- 
luck  which  seems  to  pursue  declaimers  on  this  subject,  he  goes  off 
into  denunciations  of  "  land  laws  made  by  the  strong  to  make  the 
strong  stronger  "  (we  should  intensely  like — we  should  like  it 
nearly  as  much  a.s  a  sight  of  the  famous  "  law  of  primogeniture  " 
— to  see  the  statutes  which  Professor  Blackie  means),  and  of 
"  pampered  strangers,"  and  of  "  the  unsocial  lust  of  foreign 
Nimrods  among  the  Scottish  Bens  "  et  patati  et  patata.  In  short, 
except  some  useful  aud  creditable  admissions,  we  get  little  more 
out  of  Professor  Blackie  than  we  might  get  out  of  Mr.  Macfarlane 
or  Mr.  Joynes.  He  knows  the  facts,  which  it  may  ba  charitably 
hoped  they  do  not.  But  phrases  (in  this  case  to  the  effect  that 
two  and  two  do  not  make  four)  prevent  him  from  attending 
to  them. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  matter,  not  as  Professor  Blackie  say3 
the  Duke  of  Argyll  does,  from  the  landlord's  point  of  view,  nor  as 
Professor  BLickie  himself  obviously  does,  from  the  bold-peasantry- 
Gaelic-song-and-unsocial-lust  point  of  view,  but  simply  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  plain  man  who  knows  something  of  the 
Highlands,  something  of  their  history,  and  something  also  of 
general  economic  and  political  history  and  laws.  It  is  certain  and 
granted  that  the  Highlands  were  over-populated  about  a  century  ago. 
It  may  be  added  thaj:,  from  the  very  scanty  and  dubious  records  of 
their  earlier  history,  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  were  not  always 
over-populated,  and  whether  for  the  most  part  the  people  did  not 
always  sutler,  though  their  sufferings  were  tempered  by  the  clan  habit 
of  living  on  a  kind  of  co-operative  system,  with  the  Lowlands'  in- 
voluntarily furnishing  no  small  part  of  the  capital  of  the  associa- 
tion. No  one  who  condescends  to  look  below  the  "  brown  heath 
and  shaggy  wood,"  and  ask  himself  the  simple  question  what 
other  vegetable  products  besides  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood 
the  soil  is  suited  to  bear,  can  doubt  this  or  be  surprised  at  it.  A 
mere  railway  journey  along  the  various  Highland  lines  ought  to  be 
enough  to  convince  any  one  on  the  point,  though  he  may  very 
advantageously  supplement  his  rapid  survey  by  more  accurate 
acquaintance.  A  day  on  the  muir  of  Rannoch,  a  walk  from  the 
head  waters  of  the  Findhorn  to  the  falls  of  Foyers,  a  pilgrimage 
round  the  skirts  of  Mam  Soul — any  one  almost  of  a  hundred  other 
excursions  which  might  be  suggested,  with,  as  a  necessary  com- 
plement, a  minute  inspection  of  Skye,  will  give  the  explorer  some- 
thing like  an  idea  of  the  chances  of  a  bold  peasantry  on  croft 
holdings.  Historically  it  is  known  what  the  bold  peasantry  came 
to,  especially  when  the  simple  life  in  common  (where,  if,  at  the  best, 
no  man  lacked  the  equal  feast,  none  had  more  than  the  smallest  share 
of  the  comforts  and  decencies  of  life)  ceased.  The  treacherous  sup- 
ports of  the  kelp  trade  and  of  potato  cultivation  failed,  as  they  were 
certain  to  fail.  For  glens  full  of  starving  wretches,  certain  to  grow 
more  miserable  every  year,  the  "  depopulation"  system  substituted 
plantations  and  sheep-farms,  which  add  enormously  to  the  wealth 
and  food  supply  of  the  country,  moors  and  deer  forests,  which 
attract  a  great  annual  expenditure  and  give  sufficient  suitable  and 
congenial  employment  to  very  many  persons,  if  not  to  as  many  as 
their  districts  can  fairly  hold.  The  mere  beauty  of  the  country 
has  been,  if  anything,  increased  by  the  process,  and  the  importance 
to  the  nation  at  large  of  these  solitudes  as  resting-places  from  the 
intolerable  crush  and  press  of  cities  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 
Scotland,  as  a  whole,  has  not  lost,  but  gained  immensely,  in 
population  ;  she  has  simply  distributed  that  population  ac- 
cording to  the  natural  course  of  events,  instead  of,  as  has  been 
done  in  Ireland,  iu  the  teeth  of  that  course.  When  one  drops 
clap-trap  about  unsocial  lusts  and  pampered  strangers,  the  simple 
question  is  not  Cui  bono  ?  but  Cui  damno  ?  Has  the  Pligh- 
lander  been  injured  by  giving  him  a  good  place  as  gillie  or 
shepherd,  or  by  sending  him  to  prosper  in  New  Zealand  and 
Canada,  instead  of  allowing  him  to  attain  the  enviable  condition 
of  a  Connaught  peasant?  The  sentimental  tourist  goes,  let  us 
say,  to  Glenstrathfarar,  and  is  horrified  to  find  that  he  may  walk 
a  summer's  day  without  seeing  a  soul.  If  a  wishing-cap  could 
carry  him  off  promptly  to  the  country  of  the  Joyces  and  the 
Kerrigans,  would  he  think  the  undoubted  abundance  of  human 
life  there  such  an  agreeable  change  ?  If  he  would,  there  is  nothing 
to  be  said.  The  multiplication  of  human  pigstyes,  with  the  pigs 
half-fed,  being  taken  as  the  aim  and  object  of  social  arrangements, 
argument  becomes  silent.    Or  it  may  be  said  that,  supposing  the 
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•whole  of  the  Puke  of  Sutherland's  English  property  to  be  confis- 
cated and  applied  to  such  experiments  as  the  Duke  has  himself 
been  carrying'  on  for  years  about  Loch  Shin,  with  the  result  of 
proving  that  the  soil  is  unimprovable  by  the  small  holder,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  read\ -improved  small  holdings  might  be  made 
for  the  persons  lucky  enough  to  get  them.  That  also  is  a  hypo- 
thetical condition  of  things  not  worth  discussing.  The  truth  is 
that  the  present  condition  of  the  Highlands  is  simply  the  result 
of  a  natural  course  of  events,  given  the  country  and  the 
present  state  of  civilization.  No  doubt  some  hardships  have 
occurred ;  no  doubt  eviction  and  expatriation  have  sometimes  been 
carried  on  with  unnecessary  rigour.  The  process — a  process 
melancholy  if  any  one  pleases,  but  inevitable  save  at  the  cost  of 
far  greater  ills — which  the  English  peasant  has  carried  out  volun- 
tarily, and  which  the  Irish  peasant  has  resisted  to  his  own  loss 
and  misery,  may  sometimes  have  been  rudely  forced  on  the  High- 
lander. No  doubt,  also,  rich  sportsmen  are  sometimes  neither 
gentlemen  nor,  in  fact,  sportsmen,  and  abuse  their  opportunities. 
All  this,  and  more,  may  be  granted  and  deplored.  But  that  any 
sane  human  being,  looking  on  the  "  depopulation "  system  of 
Scotland  and  the  "  preservation  "  system  of  Ireland,  can  call  the 
former  inhuman,  unjust,  or  impolitic,  is  simply  a  new  proof  of  the 
extraordinary  power  of  Cant. 


A  MASTER  OF  DICTION. 

IT  is  not  very  long  since  we  bad  occasion  to  speak  of  M. 
LegouvtS's  most  charming  and  most  instructive  little  book, 
L'art  de  la  Lecture.  Out  of  materials,  to  some  extent  contained 
in  this  and  in  the  companion  work-,  La  Lecture  en  action,  M. 
Legouve  has  now  composed  a  work  which  merits  every  possible 
attention,  and  w^iicli  is  called  La  Lecture  en  famille  (Paris: 
Hetzel).  In  the  first  chapter  of  this  work  he  makes  a  stand  for 
the  importance  of  the  art  of  reading  aloud,  and  compares  the  state 
of  Erench  education  unfavourably  with  that  of  American  education 
on  this  point.  A  footnote  may  set  some  English  readers  thinking 
whether  it  is  not  high  time  that  we  should  take  some  thought  as 
to  this  matter.  "  Depuis  que  ce  chapitre  est  eerit  les  choses  ont 
beaucoup  change.  L  etude  de  la  lecture  a  haute  voix  est  entree  dans 
tous  les  programmes  d'instruction  publique  ;  mais  j'ai  tenu  a  con- 
server  ce  point  de  depart,  pour  qu'oii  put  mesurer  les  progres 
accomplis  en  cinq  ans."  It  was  only  a  few  years  before  the 
chapter  was  written  that  M.  LegouvtS  resolved  to  take  up  the 
cudgels  for  the  neglected  art  of  reading,  and  do  his  very  best  to 
get  it  made  a  part  of  the  national  education.  Filled  with  this 
notion,  he  went,  in  the  spring  of  1868,  to  call  on  his  friend 
M.  Saint-Marc  Girardin,  and  to  communicate  the  project  to  him. 
Saint-Marc  Girardin  listened  attentively,  and  then  proceeded  to 
inform  M.  Legouve  that  reading  was  not  an  art ;  it  was  a  gift,  a 
charm,  a  characteristic,  anything  you  like  but  an  art.  There 
were  certain  obvious  rules  to  be  observed — to  be  neither  too  fast 
nor  too  slow,  too  loud  nor  too  soft,  and  to  understand,  and  make 
your  hearers  understand,  what  you  read.  But,  as  for  art,  the  art 
of  reading  was  contained  in  four  words — "  Bead  as  you  speak." 
M.  Legouve's  reply  to  this  proposition — whicli  represented,  and,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  still  represents,  the  opinion  of  a  great  many  clever 
and  educated  men  who  have  not  paid  enough  attention  to  the 
subject — was  very  much  to  the  purpose ;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that,  if  his  scheme  of  going  fully  into  the  matter 
with  Girardin  had  come  off,  Girardin  would  have  been  persuaded 
of  the  absolute  truth  of  what  M.  Legouve  advanced.  It  was 
some  years  later  that,  at  the  request  of  M.  Bersot,  M.  Legouve 
put  into  shape  for  the  students  at  the  Ecole  Normale  Superieure 
the  results  of  his  experiences  and  reflections  on  the  subject. 

In  the  present  work  M.  Legouve  begins,  after  his  pre- 
liminary chapter,  by  dealing  with  the  voice  and  comparing 
it  to  a  piano ;  and,  just  as  no  one  can  play  the  piano,  he 
continues,  without  study,  so  no  one  can  use  his  voice  as  it 
should  be  used  without  taking  the  trouble  to  learn  the  instru- 
ment. Then  he  goes  on  to  discuss  the  three  registers,  of  which 
the  one  to  be  chiefly  relied  on  in  reading  is  the  middle  register, 
the  value  of  which  he  compares  to  the  value  of  infantry  in  the 
field,  while  the  low  register  stands  for  artillery,  and  the  top 
register  for  cavalry.  If  you  use  the  top  register  too  much,  the 
notes  will  get  used  up,  will  go  out  of  tune,  and  will  spoil  the 
efficiency  of  the  whole  instrument.  "Sometimes,  indeed," 
M.  Legouve  writes,  "  this  abuse  of  the  top  notes  may  affect  the 
very  thoughts  of  the  orator.  Mc  Berryer  told  me  how  one  clay 
he  lost  a  good  case  because  he  began  his  address  unconsciously  in 
too  high  a  key.  The  fatigue  of  his  throat  in  time  communicated 
itself  to  his  brain  ;  his  mental  faculties  felt  the  same  strain  that 
he  was  putting  on  his  voice,  and  his  ideas  became  confused 
because  he  had  not  thought  of  coming  down  from  the  height  at 
which  he  had  pitched  his  voice  at  starting."  Again,  the 
abuse  of  the  low  notes  leads  to  heaviness,  monotony,  weari- 
ness. Talma  had  to  overcome  this  fault  in  his  youth,  r.Dd 
M.  Legouve  tells  a  curious  story  of  his  father  in  the  same 
connexion  : — "  My  father  was  an  excellent  reader,  and  he 
owed  something  of  his  reputation  at  the  College  of  France, 
where  tye  was  a  professor,  to  this  talent;  he  used  to  introduce  irng- 
ments  from  the  poets  into  his  lectures,  and  recite  them  amid 
universal  applause.  This  led  to  jealousies  aud  envy,  and  one  day 
a  critic  w'ote  of  him, '  Yesterday  M.  Le<rouvo  recited  two  scenes  of 
Bacine  in  his  sepulchral  voice.'  The  article  happened  to  fall  under  the 


notice  of  one  of  his  friends,  M.  Parseval-Grandmaison,  who  at  once, 
like  a  good  fellow,  said  to  himself,  '  Legouve  will  be  cut  up  at  this 
article  ;  I'll  go  and  see  him.'  He  found  my  father  stretched  on  a 
sofa  in  a  melancholy  attitude.  '  Is  there  anything  the  matter, 
Legouve  P  You  look  rather  wretched.'  '  Oh  no,  nothing — some- 
thing a  little  wrong  with  my  throat.  Tell  me,  Parseval,  what  do 
you  think  of  my  voice  ?  '  'I  think  it  a  fine  voice.'  '  Yes— yes — 
but  about  its  quality — should  you  say  its  quality  was — brilliant  ?  ' 
'  Brilliant  is  hardly  the  word  I  should  apply  to  your  voice.  I 
should  rather  call  it  sonorous.'  '  Ah !  Sonorous  is  it  not  ? ' 
'  Doubtless ;  however,  even  that  is  not  quite  the  word.  A  deep 
voice,  perhaps.'  '  Deep !  deep !  not  dull,  though  ? '  'Oh  no, 
not  dull — and  yet—'  '  Well,  it  is  not  a  cavernous  voice  is 
it  ?  '  *  No — no — and  yet — '  '  Ah,  I  see  it  all,'  cried  my  father, 
with  a  laugh,  '  you  agree  with  this  abominable  critic,  aud 
think  it  a  sepulchral  voice.'  "  "  The  moral,"  continues  M.  Legouve, 
"  of  this  story  is  that  from  that  moment  my  father  set  to  work 
to  improve  his  management  of  the  low  notesf  and  in  this  way 
attained  that  variety  of  tone  which  at  once  charms  the  listener  and 
rests  the  reader."  Then  follows  the  better-known  story  of 
Malibrau,  who  had  for  a  long  time  been  looking  for  a  re  suraiyu. 
"  '  Oh  !  je  l'ai  assez  cherche,'  reprit-elle  gaiement.  '  Voila,  un  mois 
que  je  eours  apres  lui!  Je  le  poursuivais  partout!  en  me 
coillant !  en  m'habillant !  et  je  l'ai  trouve  un  matin  au  fond  de 
mes  souliers,  en  me  chaussant ! '  On  voit  que  l'art  non-seulement 
nous  aide  a  bien  gouverner  notre  royaume,  mais  a  1  etendre."  M. 
Legouve's  next  chapter  deals  with  the  art  of  breathing,  and 
in  this  he  tells  the  anecdote  of  Talma  watching  the  actor 
Dorival  from  the  prompter's  box  until  he  had  discovered 
his  secret,  which  consisted  in  always  taking  a  fresh  breath  before 
the  last  one  was  quite  exhausted,  and  in  doing  his  best  to  con- 
ceal the  beginning  of  each  phrase  by  starting  whenever  he  could 
on  rn  a,  an  e,  or  an  o — "  that  is  to  say,  at  the  point  where  the  fact 
of  the  mouth  being  already  open  makes  it  possible  to  take  breath 
lightly  without  the  action  being  perceived."  Again,  Delle  Sedie, 
the  celebrated  singer,  could  run  up  and  down  the  scale  in  front 
of  a  lighted  candle  without  the  flame  wavering.  "  How  is  this 
done  ?  It  is  because  he  employs  exactly  the  quantity  of  breath 
needed  to  carry  the  sound  of  the  notes.  If  you  or  I  were  to  try 
it,  we  should  simply  waste  our  breath."  In  the  chapter  on  "  Pro- 
nunciation" M.  Legouve  insists,  and  the  point  can  hardly  be  too 
much  pressed,  on  the  value,  the  absolute  need  in  fact,  of  clear 
articulation  as  opposed  to  mere  exertion  of  voice.  This  he 
illustrates  by  a  story  of  Bouffe  when  he  was  playing  Pere  Grandet 
in  the  Fille  de  I'Avare.  "  When  he  came  to  the  most  touching 
scene  of  the  piece,  when  the  old  miser  finds  that  he  is  robbed, 
the  actor  began  to  scream  out  the  words  as  he  was  accustomed 
to.  At  the  end  of  a  few  minutes  the  sound  died  away  on  his  lips, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  continue  in  a  murmur.  What  happened  ? 
That  he  was  a  thousand  times  more  true  and  more  touching  than 
before,  because  he  was  obliged  to  make  up  for  weakness  of  voice 
by  force  of  articulation.  It  is  true  that  one  cannot  speak  without 
a  voice,  but  voice  alone  has  so  little  to  do  with  diction  that  there 
are  readers,  orators,  and  actors  to  whom  the  very  extent  of  their 
voice  is  a  drawback.  Unless  they  are  skilled  in  articulation,  the 
volume  of  sound  devours  the  sense."  Many  other  points  of  interest 
there  are  upon  which  M.  Legouve  dwells,  but  which  we  have  not 
space  to  discuss  or  dwell  on.  Not  the  least  interesting  part  of  his 
book  is  a  passage  which  affords  a  striking  proof  of  the  practical 
nature  of  his  teaching. 

A  lady,  we  learn  in  this  passage,  wrote  to  M.  Legouve  from  the 
country  to  the  eff  ect  that  she  was  at  once  delighted  and  worried  by 
his  lessons  in  the  art  of  reading.  She  was  devoting  herself  to  the 
education  of  her  two  children,  and  her  son  of  twelve  years  old  de- 
voured M.  Legouve's  articles  as  fast  as  they  came  out  and  did  his 
best  to  turn  them  to  practical  account.  But  he  constantly  came  to  his 
mother  with  the  question,  "  Is  this  right?  Is  this  how  it  ought 
to  be  done  ?  "  This  was  a  subject  of  perplexity,  since  the  mother 
felt  that  she  was  not  well  enough  grounded  in  the  principles  of  the 
art  to  give  him  a  satisfactory  answer.  "This,"  she  wrote,  "  is 
what  1  have  to  ask  you.  There  are. no  professors  of  reading 
within  reach,  and,  as  you  have  yourself  told  us,  the  great  difficulty 
of  teaching  the  art  is  that  the  teaching  ought  to  be  done  by  word 
of  mouth.  I,  as  you  may  imagine,  do  my  best,  but  I  cannot  but 
feel  that  bad  is  the  best.  What  I  really  want  is  some  unmis- 
takable rule.  I  have  heard  of  a  physician  who  published  a  book 
called  '  Doctoring  without  a  Doctor.'  I  beg  you  not  for  a 
treatise,  but  for  a  chapter,  a  page  even,  on  '  How  to  learn 
Beading  without  a  Master. ' "  M.  Legouve  gives  both  the 
lady's  letter  and  his  own  in  full,  but  we  may  venture  to 
abridge  his  answer,  as  we  have  the  letter  which  called  it  forth. 
"  I  have  already  tried,"  he  replied,  "  to  give  an  unmistakable 
rule.  Telling  the  little  student  to  hold  himself  upright,  to  lean 
his  back  straight  against  his  chair,  instead  of  stooping  his  chest, 
was  a  practical  piece  of  advice  which  could  be  followed  by  any- 
body. Here,  however,  is  a  second  rule,  equally  simple,  equally 
practical,  and  of  wider  importance.  This  unmistakable  rule  is 
the  rule  of  punctuation.  .  .  .  Punctuation  is,  if  1  may  so  express 
it,  the  gesture  of  thought.  It  adds  a  clear  commentary  to  the 
written  page.  It  marks  each  phrase,  it  indicates  its  structure 
and  movement.  .  .  .  And  now  do  you  know  what  is  the  rule  of 
punctuation  in  the  art  of  reading?  It  is  a  rule  which  contains  iu 
itself  a  summary  of  all  the  other  rules.  To  punctuate  you  must 
breathe,  take  time,  and  so  gain  repose.  And,  if  you  punctuate 
well,  you  gain  clearness  and  neatness  of  articulation.  You  avoid 
hurry ;  y*m  make  it  certain  that  you  will  be  understood,  and  that 
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you  will  not  huddle  your  words  one  upon  another.  It  is  punctu- 
ation which  divides  the  phrase  up  irUo  separate  members  or 
groups,  which  allows  a  reader  to  concentrate  the  proper  amount 
of  effort  upon  each  of  these  members  or  groups.  Again,  it  is 
most  useful  in  the  management  of  the  voice  ;  it  makes  it  almost 
impossible  to  fall  into  the  great  vice  of  reading  "as  practised  in 
schoolo,  that  of  a  monotonous  chanting." 

From  this  M.  Legouve  went  on  to  the  consideration  of  intona- 
tion and  emphasis,  and  here  he  gives  a  very  curious  and  interesting 
rule  and  example.  There  are  two  signs  of  punctuation,  he  remarks, 
which  at  once  indicate  the  proper  intonation — the  point  of  exclam- 
ation and  the  point  of  interrogation.  "  With  regard  to  the  point 
of  interrogation,  the  rule  for  every  interrogative  phrase  is,  that  the 
note  of  the  first  word  corresponds  to  the  note  of  the  last.  For 
example, 

Croyez- uoys  qu'il  soit  facile  de  renvqyer  cet  importure? 
The  inflexion  on  vous  is  the  same  as  on  un.  In  other  words,  the 
note  is  the  same.  If  vous  is  said  on  C,  so  will  un  be  said  on  C. 
But  there  is  more  than  this  to  be  said.  The  interrogative  sense  is 
marked  equally  if  the  beginning  and  end  is  on  the  same  C,  or  if 
the  beginning  is  a  high,  the  end  a  low  C,  or  vice  versa.  We  can 
make  this  clear  by  giving  portraits  of  the  phrases  : — 

(do)  (do) 
Groyez-vous  que  je  suis  votre  dupe  ? 

Here  you  begin  and  end  on  the  same  do. 


(40)  , 


Here  you  begin  the  octave  on  the  low,  and  ascend  at  the  end  to 
the  high,  do. 


Wo) 
Otis 


Je 


si,is 


"Pe; 


Here  you  descend  the  scale.  Each  method  conveys  interrogation, 
but  each  has  its  particular  meaning.  The  first  is  simply  a 
question.  The  ascending  scale  indicates  impatience  or  anger.  The 
third  example — that  of  the  descending  scale — expresses,  as  clearly 
as  possible,  scorn.  Try  the  three  methods,  and  you  will  find  that 
I  am  right.''  This  is  but  one  specimen  of  the  many  curious  in- 
stances in  which  M.  LegouvtS  shows  how  completely  and  how 
minutely  he  has  gone  into  his  subject.  His  book  is  one  which 
should  be  of  the  gieatest  interest  to  past  masters,  and  of  the 
greatest  use  to  students  in  the  art  of  reading  or  lecturing.  Many 
lecturers  would  do  well  to  lay  to  heart  his  "  petits  conseils  pra- 
tiques," among  which  we  may  note  "  Never  hold  your  manuscript 
in  front  of  your  mouth.  Be  sure  that  your  pages  are  properly 
numbered,  and  have  them  dogs-eared  ready  for  turning  over. 
Never  drink  water  in  the  middle  of  a  phrase.  If  you  do,  you/  uin 
the  effect.  Always  begin  slowly.  You  have  to  wake  up/  our 
audience  by  degrees.  Begin  also  in  the  low  register  ;  it  commands 
silence  much  better  than  the  high  tones  to  begin  with.  If  you  are 
tired,  stop  for  a  moment,  and  then  lower  the  pitch.  And  [this 
last  is  a  most  important  rule]  if  you  have  a  lengthy  or  tedious 
passage — a  document,  say — to  read,  never  try  to  shorten  it  by 
gabbling ;  you  will  make  it  seem  all  the  lengthier.  The  audience 
will  at  once  guess  your  motive.  Take  the  passage  at  a  middle 
pace  in  the  middle  register,  and  by  using  the  opportunity  of 
putting  in  practice  all  the  theories  of  diction,  thus  give  the  reading 
of  the  passage  the  one  quality  it  demands,  clearness." 


MERTOX  COLLEGE. 


THERE  is  a  peculiar  interest  at  this  time  in  the  learned  and 
graphic  sketch  of  "  Merton  College  in  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury," which  the  present  Warden,  Mr.  Brodrick,  has  contributed 
to  the  January  number  of  the  Fortnightly  Review.  His  paper 
throws  almost  as  much  light  on  the  condition  of  Oxford  generally 
as  of  Merton  during  that  stormy  and  critical  period.  And  the 
sweeping  changes  which  have  passed  over  the  entire  life  and  disci- 
pline of  the  University  within  the  last  generation,  making  it  in 
some  respects  more  unlike  the  Oxford  of  thirty  years  ago  than 
that  was  unlike  the  Oxford  of  three  centuries  before,  render  it  the 
more  important  that  all  available  notices  of  its  earlier  history  and 
condition  should  be  carefully  collected  and  preserved  for  those  that 
come  after  us,  to  whom  they  might  otherwise  be  less  intelligible. 
Now  throughout  the  six  centuries  which  have  elapsed  from  its 
foundation  to  our  own  day  the  corporate  life  of  Merton  College, 
as  Mr.  Brodrick  assures  us,  has  hitherto  remained  unbroken,  and 
"  its  traditions  were  as  religiously  treasured  up  by  genera- 
tions of  Protestant  Fellows  as  they  had  been  in  the  orthodox 
age  which  preceded  Wyclif";  nay  "the  original  Statutes  of 
1274,  interpreted  and  enforced  by  successive  Visitors,  continued 
to  govern  the  internal  economy  of  Merton  in  several  of 
its  important  branches,  until  they  were  finally  repealed  in  the 
present  year  by  the  Statutes  of  the  latest — but  perhaps  not  the 
last — Oxford  University  Commission."  And  what  is  here  said  of 
Merton  is  substantially  true  of  the  other  old  Oxford  Colleges  also, 
twelve  of  which  had  been  founded  before  the  Reformation  ;  and 


not  least  so  of  Balliol,  the  earliest  but  one,  where  until  the  death 
of  "  the  old  Master,"  Dr.  Jenkyns,  in  1854,  the  original  Latin 
Statutes  used  to  be  solemnly  read  out  once  a  year  after  morning 
chapel,  to  the  mingled  terror  and  amazement  of  the  unsuspect- 
ing freshmen  who  found  the  usual  half-hour's  function  protracted 
to  over  two  hours.  The  long  Latin  grace,  with  its  prayer  for 
the  souls  of  the  founder  and  benefactors,  which  was  then  still  in 
use — probably  it  has  been  revised  or  superseded  now — must  have 
been  a  relic  of  equal  antiquity.  In  recalling,  then,  the  history  of 
the  College  over  which  he  worthily  presides,  Mr.  Brodrick  is  in 
fact  recalling  the  history  of  the  University  at  that  transition  period 
when  mediaeval  was  gradually  merging  in  modern  Oxford. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  such  a  time  of  change  and  disturbance, 
when  the  old  learning  was  falling  into  disrepute  while  the  new 
had  scarcely  as  yet  made  good  its  footing,  and  education  was 
swamped  by  religious  controversy,  should  have  been  marked 
by  a  visible  decline  in  the  vital  energy  of  our  English  Uni- 
versities. The  number  of  students  was  certainly  much  smaller 
than  it  had  been  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when 
there  were  only  six  Colleges  instead  of  twelve ;  Anthony  Wood 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  speak  of  Oxford  being  "  empty  "  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  When  Henry  VIII.  visited  Oxford 
with  Queen  Catharine  in  1518,  just  before  the  beginning  of 
troubles,  "  the  Queen  specially  elected  to  dine  at  Merton,"  and 
some  years  later  Merton  was  one  of  the  five  Colleges  fixed  on  by 
Henry's  Commissioners  to  support  the  classical  lectures  then  newly 
introduced.  It  appears  indeed  throughout  that  trying  time  to 
have  maintained  its  place  in  the  front  rank  of  Colleges,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  the  frequent  recurrence  of  Merton  names  among  the 
Vice-Chancellors,  Proctors,  and  Heads  of  other  foundations.  The 
description  given  by  Wood  of  the  rhetorical  prowess  of  one  of  its 
most  distinguished  contemporary  members,  David  de  la  Hyde,  is 
so  curious  that  it  is  worth  quoting  as  well  for  the  quaiutness  of 
the  language  as  of  the  custom  indicated  : — 

He  was  also  very  well  seen  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues,  and  excellent 
in  speaking  orations,  especially  in  that  made  before  a  considerable  auditory 
in  his  College  Hall  ;  esteemed  very  witty  and  ingenious  according  to  the 
humour  of  this  age.  The  subject  was  "  de  ligno  et  foeno,"  made  in  praise 
of  Mr.  Jasp.  Heywood,  about  this  time  King,  or  Christmas  Lord,  of  the 
said  College;  being,  it  seems,  the  last  who  bore  that  commendable  office. 
That  custom  hath  been  as  ancient,  for  aught  that  I  know,  as  the  College 
itself,  and  the  election  of  them  after  this  manner.  On  the  19th  of  Novem- 
ber, being  the  vigil  of  Prince  Edmund,  King  and  Martyr,  letters  under  seal 
were  pretended  to  have  been  brought  from  some  place  beyond  sea,  for  the 
election  of  a  King  of  Christmas,  or  Misrule,  sometimes  called  with  us  of  the 
aforesaid  College,  "  Rex  Fabarum."  The  said  letters  being  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  liaehelour  Fellows,  they  brought  them  into  the  Hall  that 
night,  and  standing,  sometimes  walking,  round  the  fire,  there  reading  the 
contents  of  them,  would  choose  the  Senior  Fellow  that  had  not  yet  borne 
that  office,  whether  he  was  a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  Law,  or  Physiek,  and 
being  so  elected  had  power  put  into  his  hands  of  punishing  all  misde- 
meanours done  in  the  time  of  Christmas,  either  by  imposing  exercises  on 
the  juniors,  or  putting  into  the  stocks  at  the  end  of  the  Hall  any  of  the 
servants,  with  other  punishments  that  were  sometimes  very  ridiculous.  He 
had  always  a  chair  provided  for  him,  and  would  sit  in  great  state  when  any 
speeches  were  spoken  or  justice  to  be  executed,  and  so  this  his  authority 
would  continue  till  Candlemas,  or  much  about  the  time  that  the  Ignis 
Regentium  was  celebrated  in  that  College. 

It  is  certainly  remarkable,  as  Mr.  Brodrick  observes,  that  all  the 
most  prominent  "  representatives  of  Merton  d'.ring  the  Reforma- 
tion period  should  have  espoused  the  Catholic  side,"  the  more  so 
as  the  College  had  previously  "  been  known  as  a  consistent  oppo- 
nent of  Papal  encroachments,  and  had  produced  redoubtable  sup- 
porters of  Wyclif."  So,  however,  it  was ;  Dr.  Richard  Smyth, 
who  preached  at  the  burning  of  Ridley  and  Latimer  opposite 
Balliol  College,  was  an  ex-Fellow  of  Merton,  and  masses  for  the 
souls  of  founders  and  benefactors  continued  to  be  celebrated  in 
Merton  Chapel  during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  and  the  earlier 
years  of  Elizabeth.  It  was  indeed  in  order  to  curb  this  re- 
actionary spirit  that  Oxford  was  favoured  with  so  many  royal 
"  Visitations  "  during  the  successive  reigns  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
which  probably  did  more  to  promote  "  a  thorough,  godly  reforma- 
tion "  than  to  advance  the  interests  of  learning.  At  the  accession 
of  Elizabeth  Dr.  Raynolds,  Warden  of  Merton,  with  some  of  his 
Fellows — including  David  de  la  Hyde — were  summarily  ejected, 
as  well  as  several  other  Heads  of  Colleges  and  Halls,  some  of 
whom  were  sent  to  prison.  The  successor  foisted  into  Dr. 
Raynolds's  place  by  the  Visitors,  with  questionable  legality,  James 
Gervase,  resigned  after  three  years,  and  the  contest  of  jurisdiction 
between  Visitors  and  Fellows  at  the  next  election  led  to  a  quarrel, 
not  to  say  a  brawl,  the  following  account  of  which  is  gathered 
from  the  College  Register  itself : — 

By  the  old  Statutes  of  Merton,  the  Senior  Fellows  were  bound  to  choose 
three  persons,  out  of  whom  the  Visitor  should  nominate  one  as  Warden. 
Instead  of  this,  they  presented  five  persons,  two  or  three  of  whom  had 
never  been  members  of  the  College.  This  constituted  no  disqualification, 
for  the  Statutes  expressly  authorised  the  Seniors  to  select  three  persons 
"  either  belonging  to  the  House  or  elsewhere " ;  indeed,  Mr.  Rowland 
Philipps,  who  became  Warden  in  1521,  is  stated  by  Anthony  Wood  to  have 
been  "  a  stranger  and  never  a  Fellow."  On  the  other  hand,  the  Statutes  do 
not  contemplate  the  presentation  of  five  names.  In  this  case,  the  Visitor, 
acting  under  the  advice  of  counsel,  and  treating  the  appointment  as  having 
passed  to  himself,  jure  devolutionis,  thought  proper  to  ignore  all  those  pre- 
sented, and  to  nominate  Mr.  John  Mann,  formerly  a  Fellow  of  Xew  College, 
and  a  chaplain  of  his  own.  Tins  nomination  was  vehemently  resented  by 
the  Senior  Fellows,  and  especially  by  what  Strype  calls  "  a  great  Popish 
faction  in  the  College,  headed  by  one  Hall."  This  Hall,  being  Sub- Warden, 
had  exerted  himself  during  the  vacancy  to  restore  certain  usages  which 
Protestants  deemed  superstitious.  "Among  such,"  as  Anthony  Wood  in- 
forms us,  "  was  the  singing  certain  hymns,  in  the  College  Hall,  round  the 
fire  on  Holyday  evenings  and  their  Vigils,  enduring  from  the  Vigil  of  All 
J  Saints  to  the  evening  of  the  Purification,  which  custom  being  before 
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annulled  in  Dr.  Gervase  his  time,  the  Psalms  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins 
were  appointed  in  their  places,  which  do  to  this  day  continue.  But  so  it 
was  that  when  Mr.  James  Leech,  one  of  the  Junior  Fellows,  had  took  the 
book  into  his  hands  ready  to  begin  one  of  the  said  Psalms,  Mr.  Hawle 
stept  into  his  place,  offering  to  snatch  the  book  from  him,  with  an  intent,  as 
'tis  said,  to  cast  it  into  the  fire,  adding,  moreover,  that  neither  he  nor  the 
rest  would  dance  after  his  pipe." 

When  the  new  Rector,  John  Mann,  presented  himself,  the  College 
gates  were  closed  against  him,  and  he  had  to  effect  an  entrance 
by  force,  on  which  occasion,  according  to  Wood,  "  the  Fellows 
were  so  enraged  that  Mr.  Hawle  gave  the  new  Warden  a  box  on 
the  ears  for  his  presumption  to  enter  into  the  gates  without  his 
leave."  Archbishop  Parker  therefore  issued  a  Visitation,  and 
eventually  Mann  was  settled  in  his  wardenship  and  Hall  expelled. 
The  general  result  of  the  Visitation,  we  are  told,  was  to  break  up 
the  reactionary  party  in  the  College,  and  thereby  to  check  its  in- 
fluence throughout  the  University. 

Mann  was  succeeded  iu  1569  in  the  wardenship  by  Bickley, 
another  chaplain  and  nominee  of  Archbishop  Parker's,  "  who  had 
always  been  a  strong  Protestant,''  but  was  also  a  genuine  friend 
of  learning,  and  seems  to  have  governed  his  College  ably  and  well 
for  sixteen  years.  Both  he  and  Henry  Savile,  who  succeeded  him 
in  1 585,  have  the  credit  of  having  kept  the  fellowships  open,  accord- 
ing to  their  original  institution,  to  ''the  whole  exterior  flower  of 
this  University,  and  without  excluding  that  of  any  other  that  might 
be  in  the  kingdom."  Savile 's  wardenship  extended  over  the  long 
period  of  thirty-six  years,  and  was  signalized  by  the  rebuilding  of 
the  entire  north  wing  of  the  College  and  of  St.  Alban's  Hall, 
which  then  belonged  to  Merton — to  which  it  has  just  been  re- 
stored— and  the  building  of  the  Fellows'  Quadrangle,  lie  became 
afterwards  Provost  of  Eton,  and  through  his  influence  six  Fellows 
of  Merton — one  of  whom  was  the  famous  John  Hales — were 
elected  to  Eton  Fellowships,  while  four  others  were  made  Pre- 
bendaries of  Windsor.  Oxford,  and  notably  Merton,  appear  to 
have  been  terribly  scourged  by  pestilence  during  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  worst  outbreak  occurring  at  the  time  of  "  the 
Black  Assizes"  of  1577,  when  no  less  than  five  hundred  persons, 
including  one  hundred  members  of  the  University,  are  said 
to  have  died  of  gaol-fever.  Mr.  Brodrick's  subject  does  not 
carry  him  beyond  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  but  he  pro-  : 
ceeds  to  point  out  in  conclusion  how  important  in  its  bear- 
ings on  the  subsequent  history  of  Oxford  was  the  memorable 
interval  between  the  struggles  of  the  Reformation  and  of  the 
Civil  War,  when  the  University  enjoyed  a  season  of  salutary 
repose,  while  however  "  a  subtle  change  was  insensibly  passing 
over  it,  of  which  the  effects  are  not  yet  exhausted,"  whereby  it 
became  less  ecclesiastical  and  more  truly  national.  But  he  adds 
that  the  imposition  of  subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
impressed  on  it  at  the  same  time  the  peculiarly  Church  of  England 
character  it  has  borne  ever  since.  And  we  may  observe  that  the 
rule  first  introduced  during  the  Chancellorship  of  Archbishop 
Laud,  and  never  relaxed  till  our  own  day,  of  requiring  of  all 
undergraduates  three  years'  residence  within  the  walls  of  a  College 
■ — thereby  putting  an  end  to  unattached  Students  and  private 
Halls — tended  in  the  same  direction.  The  Church  and  King 
enthusiasm  of  Oxford  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  pro- 
minent position  it  occupied  as  a  royalist  centre  and  stronghold 
duriug  the  contest  between'  Charles  1.  and  the  Parliament,  while 
Cambridge  took  the  opposite  side,  opens  out  a  new  chapter  in  its 
history.  And  we  sincerely  hope  that  Mr.  Brodrick,  who  has  already 
sketched  the  history  of  his  College,  which  may  be  taken  as  amiero- 
cosm  of  the  history  of  Oxford,  during  the  middle  ages  and  the 
epoch  of  the  Reformation,  will  be  able  to  carry  on  his  narrative 
through  the  no  less  interesting  and  eventful  period — for  the  Uni- 
versity, the  Church,  and  the  country — which  followed.  It  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that  modern  Oxford,  as  we  have  known  it 
till  the  last  few  years,  is  a  creation  of  Laud,  of  whose  spirit  the 
Tractarian  movement  was  avowedly  a  bequest  and  a  revival.  The 
influences  which  then  took  root  may  not  yet  have  lost  their 
vitality,  but  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who,  even  with  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past  six  centuries  to  guide  him,  should  venture  to 
predict  the  temper  and  the  destinies,  under  its  changed  conditions, 
of  the  Oxford  of  the  future. 


NOTHING  LIKE  LEATHER. 

TT1HE  ancient  saw  which  asserts  that  "there  is  nothiug  like 
J-  leather"  has  been  proved  true  once  more  by  the  sale  of  the 
Beckford  Library.  The  amateurs  who  collect  books  have  been, 
as  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  says  all  of  us  have,  "  on  many  thousand 
lines."  They  have  collected  early  printed  books  and  books  with 
"  cartons,"  where  the  police  have  insisted  on  replacing  dangerous 
passages  with  something  milder.  They  have  revelled  in  heretical 
books,  and  indecent  books,  and  books  with  prints,  like  the 
Petrarch  which  was  lately  sold  for  nearly  2,000/.  They  have 
sought  after  "  Pageants  and  "  Royal  Entries,"  and  those  odd 
cock-and-bull  stories  which  call  themselves  "  Histoires  pro- 
digieuses."  And  now,  while  not  neglecting  all  these  profitable 
works,  they  have  settled  down  on  bindings,  old  bindings,  peculiar 
sorts  of  tooling,  bindings  by  ancient  masters  of  the  craft,  as  the 
things  really  wurth  money  and  trouble.  Stamped  and  gilded 
leather,  not  the  literary  contents  of  the  pages,  makes  the  real  merit 
and  true  value  of  a  volume.  A  new  Sartor  Resartus  on  the  coats 
of  books  might  be  written,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  the  J 


raiment  of  a  bad  book  makes  it  more  desired  than  all  the  poetry 
or  prose  which  have  ever  been  printed. 

The  Beckford  Sale,  of  which  the  second  innings  has  just  ended, 
showed  us  this  passion  for  leather  pushed  to  its  logical  con- 
sequences. Mr.  Beckford  was,  fortunately  for  his  heirs,  a  collector 
above  all  of  bindings.  No  French  books  came  amiss  to  him,  but 
all  his  French  books  had  passed  through  the  hands  of  Duseuil 
(immortalized  by  Pope),  of  Le  Gascon,  of  Derome,  of  all  the  most 
famous  brave  men  ante  Agamemnona,  before  the  appearance  of 
Bauzonnet.  Consequently  Mr.  Beckford's  books  brought  prices  as 
extravagant  as  ever  were  paid  for  tulips.  The  sale  followed  on 
several  other  great  sales,  but  there  was  no  sign  that  the  purses  of 
buyers  were  exhausted.  One  bookseller  was  supposed  to  bid  for 
the  Americans,  and,  if  this  were  true,  we  must  congratulate  the 
States  on  having  secured,  at  monstrous  cost,  some  singular  ex- 
amples of  binding.  In  this  country  we  have  not  heard  by  report 
of  any  American  binders.  If  such  beings  exist,  they  have 
probably  now  some  good  old  models  to  follow,  and,  in  the  cause  of 
technical  education,  Europe  need  not  weep  for  her  tooled 
morocco.  It  has  gone  to  play  its  part  in  the  great  mission  of 
civilization. 

In  some  cases  it  was  not  perhaps  very  singular  that  Mr. 
Beckford's  books  caused  furious  competition.  He  had  a  good  many 
volumes  which  once  belonged  to  Grolier,  and  bore  his  famous 
device  on  the  calf  or  brown  morocco.  Now  Groliers  are,  as  an 
article  of  commerce,  strictly  limited  in  number.  M.  Le  Roux  de 
Linay  calculated,  we  think,  that  only  three  hundred  "  Groliers  " 
exist,  or,  at  all  events,  can  come  into  the  market.  Objects  so  rare 
are  certain  to  be  prized.  We  may  see  nothing  in  particular  in  an 
Aldine  Lucan  of  1515,  but  the  two  copies  of  this  work  which 
Grolier  and  Mr.  Beckford  possessed  were  sold  for  many  hundreds 
of  pounds.  Without  the  ''  painted  interstices  "  and  the  ''scrolled 
tooling,"  and  the  motto,  which  implies  that  Grolier  did  not  expect 
to  find  many  books  iu  the  next  world,  the  Lucans  would  not  have 
been  valued  at  very  many  shillings.  Charles  Nodier  says  that 
Bibdin,  "  Froggy  Bibdin,"  first  led  the  British  public  into  the 
error  of  believing  that  Grolier  was  a  bookbinder.  It  has  been  re- 
served fcr  a  writer  in  the  Magazine  of  Art  to  discover  that  De 
Thou,  Thuanus,  the  great  historian,  was  also  a  binder  like  Clovis 
Eve  and  Padeloup.  Bo  any  of  the  rich  men  who  purchase  Be  Thou's 
golden  bees  for  more  than  the  weight  in  gold  of  the  books  they 
adorn  hold  the  same  innocent  opinion  ?  Fortunately  not  many 
of  the  volumes  which  have  taken  their  way  to  inaccessible  private 
libraries  are.really  indispensable  to  the  student. 

It  was  amusing  to  note  on  the  fly-leaves  the  modest  prices  for 
which  Mr.  Beckford  acquired  his  treasures,  and  then  to  note  the 
rates  at  which  they  were  sold.  The  fly-leaves  were  marked  with 
such  sums  as  3/.  15s.  6d.,  or  ll.  lis.,  or  the  like, and  in  the  auction 
the  price  would  be  multiplied  by  fifteen  or  twenty  at  the  least. 
Two  quite  forgotten  novels,  Azemia  and  The  Elegant  Enthusiast, 
which  had  been  presented  to  Mr.  Beckford  by  "  the  divine 
authoress,"  as  he  wrote  on  the  fly-leaf,  were  sold  for  more 
than  5/.  Who  wants  to  read  Azemia  or  The  Elegant  Enthu- 
siast? Probably  they  were  valued  for  their  very  uninterest- 
ing green  morocco  covers.  For  some  reason  there  was  no  great 
run  on  Longepierre's  copies.  Longepierre  was  a  translator  of 
Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Moschus,  and  a  bibliophile  who  had  his 
literary  ambition.  He  had  no  success  till  he  produced  a  play 
on  the  subject  of  Medea,  in  gratitude  to  the  house  of  Athamas 
and  the  Argonautic  cycle,  Longepierre  stamped  his  blue  morocco 
covers  with  the  badge  of  the  fleece  of  gold.  A  very  pretty  Homer 
of  his,  fleece  of  gold  and  all,  excited  no  .competition,  and  was  sold 
cheap,  as  times  go.  Brunet,  the  author  of  the  Manual,  was  the 
first,  we  believe,  who  brought  Longepierre  and  his  fleece  into 
fashion.  Among  many  books  which  no  mortal  will  ever  read 
there  were  some  hne  editions  of  Clement  Marot's  poems.  An  ex- 
ample of  Bolet's  edition  (Lyon,  1 543)  was  there,  and  if  there  is  an 
interesting  edition  it  is  that  of  Dolet.  That  martyred  publisher 
liist  brought  out  Marot  in  1538,  and  a  third  edition,  with  twenty 
translations  of  the  Psalms,  was  produced  in  1543.  This  was  the 
copy  in  the  sale.  In  the  preface  Marot  calls  Dolet  "  his  dear 
friend."  The  poet  and  the  publisher  were  walking  hand  in  hand, 
so  to  speak,  iu  amity  and  brotherly  love.  How  rare,  alas  !  is  this 
spectacle.  It  did  not  last  long.  Marot  died  in  1544,  but  he  had, 
it  is  said,  found  time  and  occasion  to  quarrel  with  his  dear  friend 
and  publisher.  Alter  Marot's  decease,  some  epigrams  which  he 
had  left  in  manuscript  were  printed.  One  of  them  was  addressed 
to  Etienne  Bolet,  and  shows  that  Bolet  did  not  speak  well  in 
private  life  of  his  friend  aud  publisher: — 

Tant  que  vouldras  jecte  feu  et  fumee, 
Mesdy  de  moy  a  tort  et  ii  travel's, 
Si  n'auras-tu  jamais  la  renomme'e 
Que  de  longtemps  tu  cherches  par  mes  vers, 
Et  nonobstant  lea  gros  tomes  divers 
Sans  hruict  mourras,  eela  est  arreste  ; 
Car  quel  besoin  est-il,  homme  pervers, 
Que  Ion  te  sache  avoir  jamais  este  ? 

Later  editions  omitted  the  complimentary  ode  to  Dolet,  but  re- 
tained the  epigram.  The  poet  was  no  prophet ;  for  Bolet  was 
burned  at  the  stake,  and  so  could  not  be  said  to  die  "  sans  bruict." 
According  to  another  theory,  Bolet  is  the  person  whom  Marot 
calls  not  only  a  Nonconformist,  but  something  unmentionable 
as  well.  This  particular  Marot  has  plenty  of  interest  for  the 
student,  but  it  was  sold  for  the  moderate  price  of  13/.  Probably 
it  was  not  bound  by  any  of  the  orthodox  binders.  It  is  true  that 
a  Paris  bookseller  offers  another  copy,  in  morocco,  for  8/.  j  while 
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the  last  edition  corrected  by  Marot,  which  brought  30Z.,  may, 
or  lately  might,  be  had  in  Paris  for  5/.  And  here  is  some  comfort 
for  the  poor  collector ;  he  may  occasionally  get  books  like 
Beckford's  and  not  pay  the  prices  of  the  Beckford  Sale.  Before  we 
leave  the  Marots,  let  us  mention  the  "  uncut  "  copy  of  Moetjens's 
pretty  edition  of  1700.  This  book  is  quite  as  beautiful  as  any 
Elzevir.  Beckford's  copy  had  belonged  to  Pixerecourt,  and,  being 
untouched  by  the  binder's  shears,  was  of  exquisite  proportions. 
Shelley  says  "  men  scarcely  know  how  beautiful  fire  is,"  and 
many  know  not  how  beautiful  is  an  uncut  Elzevir,  or  other  book 
of  the  rival  and  all  but  contemporary  press  of  Moetjens.  This 
pretty  Marot  sold  for  30^,  and  we  think  it  was  cheap.  By  way 
of  showing  once  more  what  leather  can  do,  let  us  glance  at  the 
Foppens  Montaigne  (1659).  The  catalogue,  of  course,  calls  the 
publication  by  Foppens  an  "  Elzevir,"  in  spite  of  M.  Willems  and 
right  reason.  There  were  two  copies  of  this  edition,  which  is 
said  to  contain  6,000  counted  faults.  The  first  copy  was  in  red 
morocco,  double,  by  Duseuil.  It  fetched  200I.  The  second  copy 
was  also  in  red  morocco,  by  Roger  Payne,  and  not  double.  It 
was  sold  for  t2l.  10s.  The  little  bit  of  red  leather  extra  and  the 
name  of  Duseuil  were  worth  187/.  105.  Truly  there  is  nothing- 
like  leather. 

The  first  reflection  which  occurs  to  a  poverty-stricken  book- 
hunter,  after  looking  at  the  Beckford  prices,  is  the  melancholy 
thought  that  he  is  "  out  of  the  hunt,"  the  book-hunt.  You  may, 
by  rare  luck,  buy  a  rare  book  cheap,  if  it  be  ill  bound,  or  bound  in 
gloomy  old  calf  or  dirty  vellum.  Such  cases  are  rare  ;  they  occur 
once  in  a  couple  of  years  to  one  chasseur  out  of  thousands.  For 
example,  an  amateur  has  bought  the  Foppens  Montaigne  for  some- 
thing less  than  half-a-sovereign,  and  an  original  play  of  Moliere's 
was  actually  sold  in  London  for  eighteenpence.  We  ourselves 
procured,  for  one  shilling,  Montesquieu's  Lettres  Persanes  of  an 
earlier  date  than  Mr.  Beckford's  (1748).  But  then  Mr.  Beck- 
ford's was  bound  by  Derome.  And  that  makes  all  the  difference. 
We  have  heard  of  a  book  with  Derome's  ticket — actually  with  his 
ticket — beinp:  sold  for  four  shillings.  But  that  was  at  Oxford, 
where  Be  Thous  were  lately  a  drug  in  the  market,  as  poetry  is 
according  to  Mr.  Borrows  publisher.  The  conclusion  is  that  a  poor 
book-hunter  must  almost  give  up  the  idea  of  coping  with  the 
wealthy,  and  must  buy  books  he  wishes  to  read  regardless  of  the 
market  value  of  leather. 

That  there  are  still,  however,  chances  for  the  poor  poacher  in 
the  hunting-ground  of  books  the  following  anecdotes  demonstrate. 
A  collector  entered  a  shop  in  a  large  manufacturing  town,  and 
asked  for  a  book  with  cuts.  He  was  handed  a  Bewick's  Fables 
of  1776.  Now  the  very  existence  of  this  edition  has  been  doubted. 
"  How  much  ?  "  asked  the  collector,  when  he  recovered  his  breath. 
"  I  don't  call  sixpence  dear,"  said  the  bookseller,  and  the  buyer 
agreed  with  him.  The  other  story  is  also  of  a  Bewick ;  a  verv 
rare  one.  A  bookseller  bought  it  for  a  few  pence.  He  had  never 
heard  of  it,  but,  at  a  venture,  placed  it  at  a  guinea  in  his  catalogue. 
The  day  after  publication  of  the  catalogue  a  telegram  came  early, 
demanding  the  Bewick,  which  was  scarcely  sent  off  before  forty 
other  telegrams,  from  forty  anxious  collectors,  were  brousht  to 
the  shop.    Even  at  a  guinea  that  was  a  cheap  Bewick. 


DISCIPLINE  ON  BOARD  TRAWLERS. 

IT  is  far  from  creditable  to  the  Board  of  Trade  that  it  should 
have  delayed  attempting  to  regulate  the  way  in  which  the 
smacks  engaged  in  the  North  Sea  fisheries  are  manned  and  con- 
ducted till  the  matter  had  been  forced  on  its  attention  by  a 
shocking  series  of  murders.  The  discredit  of  this  neglect  must,  it 
is  true,  be  largely  shared  by  the  country  generally.  It  happens 
continually,  and  in  many  kinds  of  industries,  that  a  very  unsatis- 
factory state  of  things  is  known  to  exist  for  years.  Attention  is 
called  to  it  by  thoroughly  competent  witnesses  without  the  least 
result.  The  bad  becomes  worse  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  then 
some  more  or  less  shameful  tragedy  shocks  everybody,  and  there 
is  a  loud  call  for  somethiug  to  be  done.  This  slovenly  method  of 
government  does  worse  than  let  evil  happen  by  neglect.  It  very 
commonly  results  in  causing  what  is  done  to  be  done  under  the 
influence  of  sentiment  and  excitement,  and  so,  in  attempting  to 
remedy  one  injustice,  produces  others.  Sympathy  with  the 
victims  of  ill-usage  leads  by  reaction  to  undue  severity  towards 
the  persons  who  more  or  less  justly  are  held  responsible  for 
the  wrong-doing.  But  for  the  unconstitutional  checks  placed 
upon  too  rapid  legislation  by  the  recent  condition  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  something  of  this  kind  might  very  well  have 
happened  with  the  measures  proposed  for  the  protection  of 
the  apprentices  employed  on  the  fishing-smacks  and  for  the 
proper  regulation  of  discipline  in  the  crews.  It  had  been  suffi- 
ciently well  known  for  years  that  the  condition  of  the  crews 
of  certain  classes  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  fisheries  was  far  from 
satisfactory.  The  matter  might  have  been,  and  ought  to  have 
been,  regulated  when  the  very  pardonable  violence  of  Mr.  Plimsoll 
forced  Lord  Beaconstield's  Ministry  to  legislate  for  the  protection 
of  merchant  seamen.  But  there  was  no  Mr.  Plimsoll  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  state  of  the  smack  crews,  and  nothing  happened  on 
board  of  any  of  them  to  compel  public  attention.  Consequently 
nothing  was  done.  A  few  months  ago  the  occurrence,  within  a 
very  short  period,  of  several  most  brutal  murders  and  outrages  on 
board  vessels  of  this  kind  gave  the  necessary  fillip  to  the  official 
activity  of  the  Board  of  Trade.    They  were  made  the  occasion  of 


strong,  but  by  no  means  too  strong,  comments  from  the  Bench  ; 
and  a  Bill  was  drafted  to  provide  against  the  recurrence  of  such 
things  in  the  future.  Nothing  was,  or  could  be,  done  during  last 
Session  ;  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  very  properly  judging  that  a  little 
trustworthy  knowledge  is  of  some  advantage  to  the  legislator, 
appointed  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  whole  matter.  They 
were  not  only  to  see  what  measures  were  necessary  to  give  ap- 
prentices some  security  for  life  and  limb,  but  how  they  were  to 
be  prevented  from  habitually  deserting,  and  how  the  discipline 
of  the  vessels  could  be  put  on  a  more  satisfactory  footing. 

The  Committee  has  now  completed  its  work,  and  has  published 
a  Report  covering  the  whole  ground  which  has  every  appearance 
of  being  sensible  and  trustworthy.  The  experienced  members  of 
tiie  Committee— Mr.  Norwood,  M.P.,  Mr.  Birkbeck,  M.P.,  Mr. 
Heneage,  M.P.,  the  Mayor  of  Hull,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Gray — deal 
with  the  question  of  the  ill-treatment  of  the  apprentices  in  a  way 
which  inspires  confidence  in  their  judicial  impartiality.  When 
the  murders  and  outrages  which  were  the  immediate  cause  why 
the  Board  of  Trade  moved  in  the  matter  had  just  taken  place, 
and  the  shock  caused  by  them  was  still  fresh,  the  excitable 
philanthropists  who  never  fail  to  make  themselves  heard  on  such 
occasions  commented  on  them  in  their  usual  fashion.  The  whole 
body  of  the  masters  and  mates  of  the  smacks  was  repre- 
sented as  habitually  and  callously  brutal.  All  the  virtues 
were  on  the  side  of  the  injured  class  of  apprentices,  and  strong 
measures  were  called  for  to  protect  them  against  their  natural 
enemies.  As  might  have  been  supposed,  the  Committee,  after 
listening  to  many  witnesses  and  sifting  much  evidence,  have 
arrived  at  a  very  different  conclusion.  They  have  not  been 
led  to  believe  that  a  whole  class  of  Englishmen  are  unfeeling 
brutes.  Neither  have  they  found  that  the  hardships  of  a  sea- 
faring life  have  suddenly  become  intolerable  to  any  class  in 
the  country.  It  is  not  the  less  certain  that  great  discontent, 
leading  to  continual  desertion,  does  exist  among  the  apprentices  of 
the  fishing-smacks,  and  their  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  this  has  re- 
sulted in  a  Report  on  the  general  state  of  the  fisheries  which  is 
highly  interesting.  It  shows,  what  indeed  was  well  enough 
known  already,  that  a  great  change  ha9  come  over  the  conditions 
on  which  the  fisheries  are  carried  on  within  recent  years.  There 
has  been  an  immense  increase  in  the  number  of  trawlers.  The 
vessels  engaged  in  trawling  are  very  much  larger  than  the  fishing- 
boats  used  under  the  old  conditions.  They  are  more  continually 
employed,  spend  long  periods  at  sea,  and  transfer  the  fish  caught 
by  them  to  other  vessels  to  be  carried  into  port.  They  generally 
belong  to  large  ports  such  as  Hull  and  Grimsby,  and  the  business 
of  working  them  is  an  industry  carried  on  upon  a  large  scale.  This 
change  in  the  material  conditions  of  the  trade  has  led  to  great 
changes  in  the  habits  of  the  crews.  Formerly,  and  it  is  still 
largely  the  case  with  the  boats  which  use  the  drift-net,  the 
fishermen  belonged  to  small  towns.  They  were  not  so  long 
away  from  home.  The  members  of  the  crews  were  often  re- 
lations. The  boy's  learnt  their  business  from  their  fathers  or 
brothers,  and  went  back  to  their  families  on  their  return  to 
port.  In  becoming  fishermen  they  only  followed  an  hereditary 
trade,  to  which  all  the  conditions  of  their  life  were  suited. 
Apprenticeship  was  scarcely  needed,  and  still  less  special  measures 
of  protection  for  the  boys.  This  is  still  the  case  to  a  considerable 
extent  with  the  class  of  fishermen  who  use  the  drift-net, 
and  the  Committee  do  not,  apparently,  suggest  any  legisla- 
tion for  the  "  drifters."  But  the  case  of  the  trawlers  is  very 
different.  They  belong  to  large  towns.  The  crews  are  recruited 
from  a  scattered  population,  and  are  not  bound  by  the  same  per- 
sonal relationships.  When  they  return  from  a  cruise  the  lads 
cannot  be  properly  looked  after,  but  are  left  exposed  to  all  the 
temptations  of  seaports.  Neither  do  they  seem  to  be  taken  from 
so  good  a  class  as  the  older-fashioned  stamp  of  fishermen.  Some 
of  them  come  from  workhouses  and  reformatories.  Even  if  these 
apprentices  were  generally  taken  from  the  best  possible  class  they 
could  scarcely,  considering  the  conditions  of  their  life,  be  a  very 
orderly  body.  Everything  tends  to  produce  in  them  the  rovino- 
habits  and  general  incapacity  to  remain  fixed  to  any  one  vessel 
which  is  found  to  distinguish  merchant  sailors.  They  are  sure 
to  want  money  and  hanker  after  their  liberty.  Very  little  is 
enougli  to  make  them  discontented  and  induce  them  to  desert, 
and  seek  better  paid  work  elsewhere.  They  are  also  likely 
to  be  less  kindly  regarded  by  their  masters  than  the  lads  in 
the  "  drifters,"  who  are  often  sons  or  nephews  of  at  least 
one  of  the  crew,  and  are  probably  at  times  relations  of  every 
man  on  board  of  the  boats  which  come  from  the  small  villages. 
Under  these  conditions  it  is  not  strange  that  the  apprentices  are 
disorderly  and  discontented.  The  same  influences  are  at  work  in 
the  merchant  service.  A  master,  as  a  rule,  objects  to  have  any 
apprentices  on  board,  exactly  ior  the  reason  that  they  cannot  be 
relied  on  to  serve  out  their  time,  and  when  he  does  carry  one  the 
lad  is  generally  his  son  or  nephew. 

All  tlr's  shows  a  state  of  things  considerably  less  bad  than  had 
been  supposed,  but  still  calling  for  some  measure  of  control.  It  is 
not  desirable  that  a  considerable  industry  should  be  carried  on  with 
any  avoidable  degree  of  disorder  and'  laxity.  It  is  also  by  no 
means  right  that  a  number  of  boys  should  be  left  uncared  for  and 
exposed  to  gross  temptations  in  such  places  as  seaports  are  all  the 
world  over.  They  are  also  entitled  to  more  vigilant  protection 
against  their  masters.  Although  there  do  not  "appear  to  be  any 
general  complaints  of  ill-usage,  there  will  always  be  too  much 
1  chance  of  the  recurrence  of  the  scandals  of  a  few  months  ao-o  if 
I  rough   men,  such  as  the  masters  of  fishing-smacks  are  likely 
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to  be,  are  left  in  unchecked  authority.  When  the  human- 
izing influence  of  relationship  is  not  there  to  protect  the  weak 
a  public  authority  must  step  in.  The  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  make  suggestions  for  the  purpose  both 
of  strengthening  the  discipline  on  board  and  protecting  the 
apprentices.  At  present  they  escape  much  too  easily  when 
they  desert  or  refuse  to  go  to  sea.  They  seem  to  think  that 
their  master  has  no  authority  over  them  except  when  they 
are  actually  on  board.  It  is  therefore  proposed  by  the  Com- 
mittee that  power  should  be  given  to  the  Superintendent  of  Mer- 
cantile Marine,  or  to  the  senior  Board  of  Trade  officer,  to  order 
the  summary  arrest  of  deserters.  They  also  recommend  that 
apprentices  should  no  longer  have  the  right  of  giving  a  forty- 
eight  hours'  notice  of  their  intention  to  absent  themselves  from 
their  vessels,  and  that  other  measures  should  be  taken  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  masters.  At  the  same  time,  and  with  the  object 
of  protecting  the  apprentices,  they  think  that  the  officials  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  should  have  power  to  cancel  indentures  when  ill- 
treatment  can  be  proved  ;  also,  that  more  care  should  be  taken  to 
define  exactly  what  sums  the  boys  are  to  receive,  and  that  they 
should  be  noted  on  the  indentures.  With  one  dissentient,  the 
Committee  also  recommend  that  the  masters  and  mates  of  the 
trawlers  should  be  required  to  take  out  certificates,  which  of 
course  they  would  be  liable  to  lose  as  a  punishment  for  any  abuse  of 
authority.  But  the  Committee  think — and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  they  are  right — that  regula  tions  of  this  nature  will  do  far  less  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  crews  of  the  trawlers  than  the  estab- 
lishment of  decent  homes  for  the  boys  when  in  port.  "Smack 
Boys'  Homes,"  such  as  already  exist  in  some  places,  might  be 
more  generally  organized.  They  would  be  under  proper  inspection 
and  managed  by  responsible  persons,  who  would  see  that  the  lads 
were  decently  lodged,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  kept  out  of  tempta- 
tion. It  is  only  too  probable  that  no  precautions  which  can  be 
taken  will  prevent  the  new  class  of  tishermen  from  being  far  more 
nomadic  and  shifting  than  the  old.  That  is,  in  many  respects,  a 
matter  for  regret,  and  must  necessarily  entail  the  loss  of  some  good 
qualities  and  virtues  ;  but  it  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
great  scale  on  which  modern  industries  are  conducted,  and  much 
may  be  done  to  counteract  its  evil  elfects  by  judicious  regulation, 
and  by  inspection  if  it  is  not  too  fussy  and  sentimental. 


THE  BUSINESS  YEAR. 

THE  year  now  ending  has  been  very  disappointing  to  the 
business  community.  Twelve  months  ago  it  was  thought 
that  1882  would  resemble  1872,  inasmuch  as  it  was  supposed  that 
the  revival  of  trade,  which  was  then  more  than  two  years  old, 
had  gathered  so  much  strength  that  it  would  lead  to  a  great 
burst  of  activity,  and,  consequently,  to  a  prosperity  as  excep- 
tional as  the  previous  depression  had  been  prolonged.  And  this 
expectation  seemed  to  be  well  founded,  as  the  usual  progress  of 
a  revival  is  such  as  was  then  looked  forward  to,  .and  as,  more- 
over, the  trade  statistics  seemed  to  point  to  continued  and  rapid 
improvement.  The  expectation,  however,  was  based  upon  an  in- 
correct estimate  of  the  influence  of  free  trade.  It  was  supposed 
that,  because  under  the  rigime  of  free  trade  we  now  draw  half 
our  food  supplies  from  other  countries,  therefore  the  importance 
of  the  home  harvest  had  so  much  diminished  that  a  succession  of 
bad  seasons  would  not  prevent  a  great  outburst  of  commercial 
activity.  But  it  is  now  clearly  seen  that  this  is  an  incorrect  view. 
Free  trade  enables  us  to  draw  our  food  supplies  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  thus,  availing  ourselves  of  widespread  competition, 
to  provision  ourselves  cheaply.  It  diminishes  the  effect  of  bad 
harvests  in  so  far  as  it  ensures  us  cheap  food,  and  therefore 
scarcity  of  home-grown  corn  does  not  pinch  the  poorer  classes 
as  they  used  to  be  pinched  in  the  times  when  the  Corn-laws 
were  in  existence ;  and  it  is  possible  that,  if  free  trade  were 
practised  by  those  who  supply  us  with  our  food,  the  influence  of 
bad  harvests  at  home  would  be  still  further  lessened.  Selling  us 
their  surplus  food,  they  would  probably  then  buy  from  us  our  surplus 
manufactures,  and  each  would  enrich  the  other.  Consequently, 
we  should  not  feel  a  series  of  bad  home  harvests  as  we  feel  them 
now.  But  free  trade  has  not  been  adopted  by  the  foreign 
countries  which  chiefly  supply  us  with  our  food ;  and  therefore 
they  do  not  buy  from  us  in  anything  like  the  same  proportion  as 
we  have  to  buy  from  them.  They  have  increased  their  pur- 
chases undoubtedly,  but  not  iu  the  proportion  in  which  they  have 
increased  their  sales  to  us.  The  American  farmers  spend  chiefly 
on  home  manufactures  the  additional  wealth  derived  from 
the  supply  of  British  needs.  There  is  another  point  to  be 
borne  in  mind.  Even  now  agriculture  is  the  greatest  of  British 
industries.  In  Ireland  it  is  almost  the  soie  great  industry, 
and  even  in  Great  Britain  it  is  by  far  the  largest  of  any  single 
industry.  But  since  1874  we  have  not  had  in  the  United  King- 
dom a  really  good  agricultural  season.  We  have  had  years  in 
which  pasturage  flourished,  and  we  have  had  years  when  there 
have  been  better  harvests  than  in  some  other  yearo  ;  but  a  really 
good  year  .all  round  we  have  not  had  for  a  long  time,  and  even  a 
<  really  good  grain  harvest  we  have  not  had  since  1874.  The  result 
is  that  the  whole  of  the  landed  interests  of  this  country  are  suffer- 
ing severely7.  Each  year  has  left  them  less  wealthy  than  the  year 
before.  They  have  consequently  been  able  to  spend  less  with  the 
other  producers  of  the  country,  and  trade  has  seriously  suffered. 
Another  point  which  was  lost  sight  of  in  the  expectations  enter- 


tained twelve  months  ago  was  the  influence  of  a  series  of  bad 
harvests  upon  the  Continent.  All  over  the  Continent  earnest 
efforts  are  being  made  to  build  up  manufacturing  industry  and  to 
promote  foreign  commerce ;  but  yet  Continental  countries  are 
essentially  agricultural.  The  depression  of  agriculture,  therefore, 
has  weighed  heavily  upon  the  whole  Continent.  Even  in  France, 
the  richest,  and  economically  the  most  developed,  of  Continental 
countries,  the  landed  interest  is  two  to  one  of  all  the  other  in- 
terests. When,  therefore,  agriculture  has  been  depressed  the 
general  wealth  has  suffered  in  even  a  greater  proportion  than  it 
has  suffered  here  at  home.  There  are  no  means  of  estimating  with 
any  approach  to  accuracy  the  losses  that  have  been  suffered 
through  the  had  harvests  of  the  past  six  or  eight  years,  but  if 
we  assume  that  on  an  average  the  yield  of  the  land  has  been 
15  per  cent,  less  than  in  an  average  good  year — and  we  think 
that  that  is  not  overstating  the  case,  bearing  in  mind  how  bad 
1879  was — it  would  follow  that  the  income  of  the  Continent  has 
been  diminished  for  six  or  eight  years  about  one-tenth, 
estimating  that  all  other  industries  except  agriculture  yield  about 
one-third  of  the  total  production.  But  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  of  the  produce  of  land  fully  one-itbird  is  a  mere  reproduction 
of  capital — of  the  capital  expended  in  raising  the  crops  and 
keeping  the  land  in  good  condition.  This  capital  of  course  must 
be  made  good  unless  the  existing  capital  of  the  country  is  to 
diminish,  and  therefore  the  one-tenth  of  the  annual  income  must 
be  deducted  from  the  remaining  two-thirds,  which  we  may  re- 
gard as  the  real  income  of  the  country.  Therefore,  about  one- 
sixth  or  one-seventh  of  the  total  income  of  the  Continent  must, 
on  an  average,  have  disappeared  annually  in  the  course  of  this 
prolonged  agricultural  depression.  And  the  effect  of  the  bad 
seasons  has  been  aggravated  by  cattle  disease,  by  the  phylloxera, 
and  by  similar  disasters.  It  will  be  seen  how  great  must  be 
the  effect  of  these  unfavourable  circumstances  in  diminishing 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  Continent,  and  consequently  in 
preventing  an  expansion  of  its  trade.  And  this  diminution  of 
Continental  trade  affects  ourselves  both  directly  and  indirectly ; 
directly,  in  diminishing  our  trade  with  the  Continental  countries, 
and  indirectly  by  diminishing  the  trade  of  the  Continental  coun- 
tries with  other  countries  with  which  we  deal,  and  which  would 
be  better  customers  if  they  carried  on  a  larger  business  with  the 
Continent.  Tiie  result  has  been  that  the  revival  of  trade  which 
began  in  the  autumn  of  1879  Das  no^  gathered  strength,  as, 
according  to  previous  experience,  it  ought  to  have  done,  and  ha3 
not,  as  yet  at  any  rate,  produced  a  great  outburst  of  activity  and 
a  period  of  unwonted  prosperity. 

Other  causes  have  largely  contributed  to  prevent  the  improve- 
ment in  trade  from  becoming  more  marked.  Among  these  the 
most  potent  was  the  Bourse  panic  in  Paris  in  January  last.  It  is 
now  evident  that  that  panic  was  much  more  serious  than  at  the 
time  it  was  believed  to  be  by  any  observer  either  in  France  or 
abroad.  France  was  prevented  from  sharing  in  the  speculative 
mania  that  followed  the  Franco-German  War  in  consequence  of 
the  disasters  she  had  so  recently  suffered,  and  those  disasters  com- 
pelled the  people  to  apply  themselves  more  industriously 
than  ever  before  to  their  work,  and  to  pinch  and  save  more 
closely.  Wealth,  therefore,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  accu- 
mulated in  unprecedented  abundance,  and  the  French  people  were 
surprised  by  the  ease  with  which  they  bore  the  burden  of 
debt  and  taxation  imposed  upon  them  by  the  losses  of  the  war, 
and  by  the  high  credit  which  their  country  enjoyed  throughout 
Europe.  They  were  thus  induced  to  form  a  higher  opinion  than 
was  just  of  the  capabilities  of  their  country,  and  they  plunged 
into  a  speculative  mania  such  as  had  not  been  experienced  in  their 
country  since  the  time  of  Law.  Since  the  war  there  has  been  a 
great  development  of  joint-stock  enterprise,  and  a  very  consider- 
able improvement  in  the  organization  of  credit.  Banks  had 
sprung  up  in  large  numbers,  and  the  previously  existing  banks  had 
extended  their  business  and  greatly  augmented  their  resources. 
These  banks,  holding  immense  deposits,  experienced  a  difficulty  in 
employing  them  profitably,  and  they  accordingly  encouraged  the 
speculation  by  themselves  promoting  joint-stock  Companies,  or  by 
assisting  the  promoters  financially.  An  immense  crop  of  new 
Companies  thus  sprang  up — Insurance  Companies,  banks,  Com- 
panies for  making  railways,  Companies  for  promoting  public 
works  at  home  and  abroad,  and,  in  short,  Companies  for  all  con- 
ceivable objects.  These  Companies  were  floated  with  great  ease, 
and  generally  at  a  high  premium,  and  in  a  short  time  a  race  began 
between  the  promoters  of  Companies  and  the  applicants  for  shares, 
which  in  due  course  led  to  the  crash  of  January  last.  It  is  now 
clear  that  the  savings  of  the  producing  classes  were  trans- 
ferred to  a  larger  amount  than  bad  been  supposed  to  mere 
gamblers,  by  whom  they  were  squandered  uselessly,  and  thus 
there  has  been  a  very  considerable  waste  of  the  capital  of  France. 
At  the  same  time,  the  peasantry,  the  shopkeepers,  and  domestic 
servants,  who  were  induced  by  the  high  profits  promised  to  engage 
in  the  speculation,  have  lost  confidence  iu  all  joint-stock  enter- 
prise, and,  holding  back  from  Bourse  operations,  have  caused  a 
ruinous  fall  in  the  price  of  Stock  Exchange  securities  generally, 
and  have  thus  added  to  the  impoverishment  caused  by  direct  waste. 
Lastly,  the  great  credit  institutions  find  themselves  in  difficulties. 
They  had  attempted  to  stop  the  panic  by  coming  to  the  aid  of  the 
Bourse,  and  they  did  check  it  effectually  ;  but  they  did  so  only 
at  the  cost  of  prolonging  the  crisis  for  a  whole  year.  As  the 
panic  was  not  allowed  to  work  its  own  cure,  there  was  a  general 
suspicion  that  multitudes  of  the  credit  institutions  were  unsound 
and  would  have  been  obliged  to  close  their  doors  had  they  not 
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teen  bolstered  up  by  their  more  powerful  allies.  There  has,  in 
consequence,  all  through  the  year  prevailed  a  general  distrust, 
■which  has  paralysed  credit  and  checked  enterprise.  At  the 
same  time,  the  great  credit  institutions  and  the  great  capitalists 
in  their  eifbrts  to  check  the  panic  were  obliged  to  buy  more 
Stock  Exchange  securities  than  they  could  conveniently  hold, 
and  they  thus  have  too  much  of  their  capital  locked  up. 
They  are,  therefore,  disabled  from  engaging  iu  new  enterprise. 
Partly,  then,  by  the  losses  incurred  by  the  producing  classes ; 
partly  by  the  waste  of  the  mere  speculators ;  partly  by  the  shock 
to  credit ;  and  partly  by  the  lock-up  of  capital  in  Stock  Exchange 
securities  on  the  part  of  the  credit  institutions  and  the  leading 
capitalists,  there  has  been  a  paralysis  of  enterprise  in  France 
during  the  year,  which  reacted  immediately  and  powerfully  on 
Austria,  Spain,  and  Italy,  and  which  has  helped  to  check  enter- 
prise and  prevent  speculation  with  ourselves. 

One  further  cause  which  has  contributed  powerfully  to  the  dis- 
appointment of  the  business  community  during  the  past  year,  will  be 
found  in  the  difficulties  of  the  syndicates  which  have  been  making- 
railways  in  the  United  States.  When  the  revival  of  trade  began  in  the 
United  States  in  1 879  there  was  a  resumption  of  railway  construction 
on  a  vast  scale,  and  the  scale  has  been  increasing  each  year  since, 
until  in  the  year  now  ending  it  is  estimated  that  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  thousand  miles  of  new  railway  will  have  been  made.  It  is 
to  be  borne  in  mind,  of  course,  that,  speaking  generally,  the  land 
costs  nothing,  and  the  system  of  construction  is  very  cheap ; 
still  the  general  estimate  is  that  every  mile  of  new  railway 
costs  5,000/.,  which  would  imply  an  expenditure  during  the 
year  now  ending  of  from  60  to  75  millions  sterling,  follow- 
ing upon  large  expenditure  in  the  preceding  three  years.  It 
would  seem  that  the  savings  of  the  United  States  are  not  sufficient 
to  bear  this  great  sinking  of  capital.  In  previous  periods  of  active 
railway  construction  in  America,  the  largest  proportion  of  the 
capital  has  been  obtained  in  Europe,  and  especially  in  this 
country.  But  Europeans  have  been  taught  by  experience  the 
danger  of  investing  in  new  railway  enterprise  in  America,  and 
they  have  this  time  refused  to  part  with  their  money  for  such  a 
purpose.  The  construction  syndicates  have  thus  been  compelled 
to  depend  upon  their  own  resources,  and  there  is  a  general  sus- 
picion that  the  banks  throughout  the  United  States  have  lent  too 
largely  to  those  syndicates  in  order  to  enable  them  to  carry 
out  their  enterprises.  How  far  the  suspicion  is  well  founded 
there  are,  of  course,  no  means  of  ascertaining,  but  the  existence 
of  the  suspicion  has  weight  with  the  business  community  of 
the  United  States  and  of  Europe.  It  has  been  strengthened  by 
the  course  of  the  railway  market  in  New  York.  All  through 
the  year  the  American  public  has  steadily  refused  to  invest  in 
railway  securities,  and  those  securities  have  consequently  become 
the  sport  of  mere  Stock  Exchange  gamblers.  When  it  became  clear 
that  the  harvest  would  be  exceptionally  abundant,  and  there- 
fore that  the  earnings  of  the  railways  would  be  enormous, 
it  was  expected  that  the  public  would  come  forward  and  buy 
shares  as  they  formerly  did ;  but  the  public  has  not  done  so.  The 
natural  inference  is  that  the  public  has  not  the  means  of  doing  so. 
No  doubt  the  American  public  is  distrustful  of  railway  manage- 
ment, as  it  ought  to  be.  But  still  it  would  not  suddenly  have 
become  so  utterly  distrustful  if  the  surplus  savings  were  very 
large.  It  would  seem,  then,  that,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
pansion of  house-building  in  all  the  towns  of  the  Union,  and  of  the 
sinking  of  capital  in  all  the  various  ways  that  are  necessary  in  so 
rapidly  growing  and  so  new  a  country,  the  savings  of  the  country 
are  being  sunk  almost  as  quickly  as  they  are  accumulated, 
and  that  the  American  public  have  very  little  money  available  for 
any  other  purpose.  There  is  a  fear,  then,  that  suddenly  the 
available  capital  may  prove  insufficient  for  the  work  it  is  expected 
to  do,  and  that  there  may  be  a  financial  crisis  in  the  United 
States  ;  and  this  fear  has  weighed  directly  upon  the  Stock  Ex- 
changes of  Europe  and  indirectly  upon  trade.  Added  to  the  other 
causes  to  which  we  have  directed  attention,  it  has  prevented  that 
speculative  activity  which  always  precedes,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
promotes  legitimate  trade  activity,  and  has  thus  helped  to  bring 
about  the  disappointment  which  the  business  community  has  this 
year  experienced. 


REVIEWS. 


RUSSIAN  DIPLOMACY  AND  THE  CRIMEAN  WAR.* 

ALTHOUGH  general  interest  in  the  Crimean  war  has  been 
both  superseded  by  later  events  and  satisfied  by  the  labours 
of  many  writers,  the  Russian  official  account  of  the  diplomatic 
transactions  which  preceded  and  accompanied  the  contest  is  too 
important  to  be  passed  over  without  remark.  In  the  words  of  the 
prefatory  notice,  "  the  Diplomatic  Study  is  an  official  publica- 
tion, and  reflects  throughout  the  opinions  of  the  Russian  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  who  entered  upon  his  office  at  the  end  of  the 
Crimean  War,  and  who,  after  having  refused  to  take  any  part  in 
the  preparation  of  th  i  Treaty  of  Paris,  made  it  the  business  of  his 
life  to  procure  the  abrogation  of  those  clauses  in  it  which  were 
hurtful  to  the  interests  or  dignity  of  his  country."    The  materials 

*  Diplomatic  Study  on  the  Crimean  War  (1852  to  1856).  Russian 
Official  Publication.    2  vols.    London  :  Allen  &  Col  1882. 


of  the  work  were  collected  in  1863  ;  it  was  printed  in  1874;  but 
it  was  not  issued  until  after  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin, 
when,  having  previously  abolished  the  Black  Sea  clauses  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  Prince  Gortchakoff  completed  his  task  by  re- 
covering for  his  country  the  lost  slice  of  Bessarabia,  with  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube.  "  The  literary  execution  of  the  '  Study  ' 
is  attributed  to  Baron  Jomini,  of  the  Foreign  Office/'  The  trans- 
lator, whose  name  is  not  given,  though  he  writes  very  good  English, 
is  perhaps  a  foreigner,  if  a  judgment  may  be  formed  from  his  use  of  a 
few  phrases  which  are  not  idiomatic.  For  instance,  an  outlet  for 
indignation  or  energy  is  more  than  once  called  a  derivation,  and 
the  Maritime  Powers  are  sometimes  disguised  under  the  title  of 
"  the  Naval  Courts."  Trifling  eccentricities  of  this  kind  in  no 
degree  impair  the  merit  of  a  correct  and  spirited  version.  A  short 
Introduction,  apparently  written  by  Prince  Gortchakoff  himself,  is 
devoted  to  the  establishment  of  two  conclusions.  The  writer 
maintains,  as  if  he  were  affirming  a  paradox  in  opposition  to  the 
adversaries  of  Russian  policy,  that  there  is  a  political  morality ; 
and  he  also  remarks  that  Powers  which  have  unjustly  opposed 
Russia  have  injured  themselves.  In  his  estimation,  the  loss  of 
Italy  by  Austria  and  the  fall  of  Napoleon  III.  illustrate  the  terrible 
consequences  of  designs  against  Russia  which  seemed  at  the  time 
to  be"  successful.  There  are  plausible  grounds  for  connecting  the 
Italian  war  of  1859  and  the  German  war  of  1866  with  the  aliena- 
tion of  the  powerful  ally  of  Austria.  Napoleon  III.  reigned  in 
prosperity  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  after  the  Crimean  war ;  but 
it  is  true  that  the  friendly  understanding  between  Russia  and 
Prussia  which  was  formed  or  strengthened  during  the  war  of 
1854  contributed  to  his  fall.  The  Introduction  contains  a  kind 
of  apology  for  the  vehement  tone  of  the  polemical  narrative  which 
is  called  a  Diplomatic  Study.  In  1863  Prince  Gortchakoff  was 
still  indignant  at  the  injustice  done  to  Russia,  which,  as  he  naturally 
boasts,  has  since  been  fully  compensated  by  events.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  the  failure  of  a  great  project  of  aggression  in 
1853  was  followed  by  an  equally  unprovoked  war  of  aggression 
in  1879  with  opposite  results.  Historical  moralists,  less  ambi- 
tious than  the  author  of  the  Diplomatic  Stud;/,  will  perhaps  draw 
from  the  contrast  between  the  two  wars  the  modest  and  hackneyed 
inference  that  fortune  is  on  the  side  of  big  battalions.  Bv 
England  and  France,  aiding  Turkey,  Russia  was  defeated.  Against 
Turkey,  deserted  by  her  former  allies,  Russia  was,  not  without 
difficulty,  victorious.  The  Russian  official  account,  which  seems 
to  be  composed  in  perfect  good  faith,  confirms  the  general  im- 
pression that  the  Emperor  Nicholas  would  not  have  blundered 
into  a  causeless  and  ruinous  quarrel  but  for  many  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstances and  some  venial  misapprehensions ;  but  his  own  ill- 
judged  ambition  was  the  primary  cause  of  all  his  subsequent  diffi- 
culties and  disasters. 

The  official  author  of  the  work  entertains  an  apparently  sincere 
belief  in  the  loyalty  and  honesty  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  while 
he  admits  that  on  some  occasions  he  committed  political  mistakes. 
It  was,  according  to  Prince  Gortchakoff,  the  main  object  of  the 
Emperor's  life  to  preserve  the  European  system  which  had  been 
established  in  1815.  He  was,  if  the  same  authority  is  to  be 
trusted,  anxious  to  extend  the  benefit  of  his  conservative  policy 
to  Turkey,  notwithstanding  the  attack  on  that  country  which 
occupied  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  and  which  ended  with  the 
Treaty  of  Adrianople.  The  writer  justly  blames  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  for  his  refusal  to  address  Napoleon  III.  iu  the  form 
which  is  customary  among  sovereigns.  It  appears  that  he 
called  the  ruler  of  France  his  good  friend  instead  of  his 
brother,  by  way  of  asserting  the  continued  validity  of  the 
Treaty  of  181 5.  England  had  already  given  full  recognition  to 
the  restored  Empire,  and  neither  Austria  nor  Prussia  could  be 
induced  to  imitate  the  ill-timed  reserve  of  Russia.  The  affront 
was  probably  one  of  the  causes  of  the  alienation  of  Napoleon  III. 
from  Russia,  but  he  had  already,  as  President  of  the  Republic 
before  his  seizure  of  absolute  power,  indicated  his  power  of  dis- 
turbing the  general  peace  by  the  unnecessary  quarrel  which  he 
fostered  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  clergy  at  Jerusalem.  The 
story  of  the  idle  dispute  about  the.  Holy  Places  is  fully  and 
accurately  told.  It  may  be  remarked  incidentally  that  the  Russian 
Foreign  Office  knows  nothing  of  the  imaginary  conversation  of 
the  Emperor  Nicholas  with  the  English  Ministers  in  1844  on  the 
Holy  Places.  The  story,  as  told  by  a  recent  English  writer,  was 
evidently  founded  on  an  erroneous  recollection  by  a  person  of 
authority.  The  conversation  which  actually  occurred,  and  in 
which  there  was  no  mention  of  the  Holy  Places,  is  duly  set  out  in 
the  Russian  narrative.  It  is  perhaps  natural  that  a  Russian 
statesman  should  deal  gravely  with  a  factitious  squabble  which 
seems  to  Western  politicians  utterly  contemptible  ;  but  in  an 
apology  for  the  Emperor  Nicholas  it  is  necessary  to  make  the 
most  of  the  only  excuse  which  can  be  suggested  for  his 
lawless  attack  on  an  unoffending  neighbour.  At  that  time  the 
sick  man  was  not  more  sick  than  usual,  and,  but  for  the  concessions 
about  silver  keys  and  stars  which  had  been  extorted  by  French 
menaces  from  the  Sultan,  the  Emperor  could  have  found  no  pre- 
text for  aggression.  The  quarrel  about  the  Holy  Places  was,  after 
all,  soon  and  easily  settled,  partly  through  the  good  offices  of  Sir 
Stratford  Canning  ;  but  in  the  meantime  the  Emperor  had  claimed 
a  protectorate  over  the  Christian  subjects  of  Turkey.  At  that  time 
Panslavism,  or  the  theory  of  ethnological  sympathy  between  the 
Russian  people  and  the  Balkan  races,  had  not  been  invented.  The 
zeal  of  the  Emperor  for  the  Turkish  rayahs  was  exclusively  theo- 
logical ;  and  he  demanded  the  right  of  protecting  only  their 
ecclesiastical  privileges.  Prince  Menschikoff,  having  conducted  his 
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mission  in  the  most  insulting  form,  was  left  without  a  grievance 
■when  Sir  Stratford  Canning  had  induced  the  Turks  to  concede  his 
demands  about  the  Jerusalem  churches ;  vet,  in  obedience  to  bis 
orders,  he  lei t  Constantinople  with  the  whole  Embassy  on  the  re- 
jection of  an  ultimatum  which  would  have  transferred  to  j 
Russia  the  Sultan's  sovereignty  over  his  Christian  subjects. 
Many  subsidiary  causes  ail'ected  the  subsequent  course  of 
events.  Lord  Aberdeen's  extravagant  confidence  in  the  Em- 
peror and  his  avowed  horror  of  war,  Sir  Stratford  Canning's 
distaste  for  Russian  usurpation  and  his  extraordinary  influence 
over  the  Turks,  encouraged  the  pertinacity  on  either  side 
which  resulted  in  a  final  rupture ;  but  the  responsibility  of  the 
war  primarily  rests  with  the  Emperor  Nicholas.  Prince 
Gortchakoft",  as  the  interpreter  of  his  sentiments,  attributes  the 
blame  to  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  whom,  by  an  odd  coincidence 
with  Mr,  Kinglake,  he  calls  "  the  terrible  Ambassador.''  It  is 
true  that,  but  for  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  the  Vienna  Note  would 
probably  have  been  accepted  by  the  Turks,  as  it  had  been  pre- 
viously approved  by  all  the  European  Cabinets  ;  but  immediately 
afterwards  Count  Nesselrode,  in  a  paper  which,  according  to  the 
official  account,  was  published  by  mistake,  gave  the  Note  the  same 
interpretation  which  had,  perhaps  under  the  influence  of  the 
English  Ambassador,  been  attached  to  the  document  by  the  Porte. 
Only  the  extreme  anxiety  of  all  the  Powders  to  avoid  a  war  can 
explain  their  blindness  to  the  substantial  identity  of  the  Vienna 
Note  with  Mensehikoff's  ultimatum.  The  essential  clause  was  the 
engagement  that  the  Sultan  should  "  allow  the  Creek  religion  to  enjoy 
with  the  most  entire  equality  all  the  advantages  granted  to  the  other 
Christians,  whether  in  virtue  of  treaties  or  in  virtue  of  special 
stipulations."'  The  "  other  Christians"  were,  with  few  exceptions, 
resident  aliens,  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  capitulations  long 
since  arranged  with  their  respective' Governments.  The  proposed 
clause  would  have  placed  the  great  majority  of  the  Sultan's 
European  subjects  on  the  same  footing  with  protected  foreigners. 
The  corresponding  passage  in  Mensehikoil's  Ultimatum  provided 
that  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Church  should  "  participate  in  the 
advantages  granted  to  other  Christian  rites,  as  well  as  to  the 
Foreign  Legations  accredited  to  the  Sublime  Porte  by  convention 
or  by  special  arrangement."  Nothing  could  be  easier  than  to  give 
an  ecclesiastical  character  to  any  dispute  between  the  Christian 
population  and  the  Turkish  Government.  It  is  true  that  the 
Russian  Ambassador  declared  that  the  Eniperor  had  no  political 
claims  to  urge  ;  and  his  apologists  now  gravely  contend  that  I 
Menschikofl's  main  commission  related  to  the  controversy  on  the  j 
Holy  Places,  which  was  in  fact  settled  without  dilliculty  or  delay. 
The  Russian  Government  showed  its  sense  of  the  importance  of 
the  proposed  agreement  by  concealing  its  substance  from  the  other 
Governments,  when  it  gave  an  ostensible  explanation  of  Prince 
Menschikofl's  mission.  The  reserve  wa9  especially  practised 
towards  the  English  Ministers.  Baron  lirunnow  communicated 
to  Lord  Aberdeen  "  the  text  of  Prince  Menschikofl's  ostensible 
instructions  .  .  .  and  the  summary  of  our  project  of  convention. 
Lord  Aberdeen  found  them  geuerally  conciliatory  and  moderate, 
and  promised  to  support  them.  But  the  information  we  gave  him 
was  incomplete,  and  such  wa3  already  the  disposition  of  the 
other  English  Ministers  that  our  Ambassador  did  not  venture 
to  make  the  same  communication  to  Lord  Clarendon.  .  .  . 
Lord  Aberdeen  alone  had  confidence  in  our  intentions."  The 
famous  conversation  with  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour  furnished  a 
sufficient  commentary  on  the  Emperor's  intentions.  The  reliance 
which  was  placed  on  Lord  Aberdeen's  weakness,  and  on  his 
reticence  to  his  own  Foreign  Minister,  can  have  had  few  diplo- 
matic precedents.  It  would  have  been  far  better  for  all  parties 
that  Lord  Aberdeen  should  have  been  less  credulous  and  Bruunow 
more  candid. 

The  author  of  the  Diplomatic  Study  censures  the  policy  of 
Nicholas  in  occupying  the  Danubian  principalities.  It  seems  that 
the  measure  was  a  compromise  between  the  Emperor's  warlike 
designs  and  the  pacific  councels  of  Count  Nesselrode.  In  Prince 
Gortchakofl's  opinion,  the  Russian  army  ought  either  to  have  re- 
mained within  its  own  frontier  or  to  have  marched  in  force  on 
Constantinople.  It  is  certain  that  the  occupation  of  the  provinces 
operated,  as  long  as  it  lasted,  as  a  diversion  in  favour  of  the 
Allies,  while  it  was  a  principal  cause  of  the  unfriendly  attitude  of 
Austria.  The  official  apology  furnishes  abundant  information  as 
to  the  relations  during  the  preliminary  negotiations  and  the  war 
between  Russia  and  each  of  the  four  Powers.  Prince  Gortchakoff 
and  his  interpreter  express  on  their  own  behalf  nearly  the  same 
feelings  which  were  entertained  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas  at 
the  time.  The  personal  devotion  of  the  King  of  Prussia  and 
his  kinsman  and  ally  is  recognized,  not,  perhaps,  without  a  cer- 
tain feeling  of  contempt.  It  is  remarkable  that  both  Prussia 
and  the  minor  German  Powers,  while  they  were  all  friendly 
to  the  cause  of  Russia,  uniformly  declared  that  they  must 
make  common  cause  with  Austria  in  the  contingency  of  war 
between  Austria  and  Russia.  Writing  in  1S63,  Prince  Gortchakoff 
expresses  an  opinion  that  the  union  of  Germany  in  a  single 
State  would  be  advantageous  to  the  cause  of  European  peace  and 
to  the  interests  of  Russia.  In  a  note  afterwards  appended  he 
expresses  a  conventional  and  perhaps  ironical  hope  that  his  former 
anticipations  may  be  realized.  The  tortuous  and  uncertain  policy 
of  Napoleon  III.  in  the  earlier  transactions  is  exposed  with  acute- 
ness  and  severity ;  but  it  is  no  secret  that  the  war  created  in 
Russia  an  almost  exclusive  feeling  of  resentment  against  England, 
and  a  belief  that  it  would  be  comparatively  easy  to  establish  a 
political  understanding  with  France.    When  peace^vas  about  to 


be  concluded,  M.  de  Moray  appears  to  have  suggested  to  the 
Russian  Government  the  possibility  of  afterwards  retracting  the 
concessions  which  were  regarded  as  indispensable  by  the  Eng- 
lish Government.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  after  the  fall  of 
Sebastopol,  Napoleon  III.  ceased  to  desire  the  prosecution  of  the 
war,  while  the  English  nation  were  almost  unanimous  in  the 
opinion  that  there  ought  to  be  another  campaign.  It  now  ap- 
pears that  the  Frencli  Emperor  proposed  to  transfer  the  seat  of 
war  to  Poland,  probably  well  assured  of  the  refusal  which  was 
immediately  returned  by  Lord  Palmerston.  The  official  writer 
speaks  with  a  certain  tenderness  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  with 
little  respect  of  the  majority  of  his  colleagues.  His  dislike  and 
disapproval  are  mainly  concentrated  on  Lord  Palmerston  and  Sir 
Stratford  Canning;  but  he  is  still  more  indignant  with  Austria 
than  with  England,  and  with  Count  Buol,  the  Austrian  Prime 
Minister,  than  with  any  English  statesman.  A  few  years  before 
the  Emperor  Nicholas  had,  by  suppressing  the  Hungarian  insur- 
rection, rendered  to  Austria  a  service  of  the  kind  which  is  only 
appreciated  by  the  benefactor.  Some  feeling  of  natural  irritation 
probably  aggravated  the  just  suspicion  with  which  Austrian  poli- 
ticians regarded  the  designs  of  Nicholas  on  Turkey.  It  is  perhaps 
natural  that  in  turn  the  Russian  Foreign  Office  should  exult  in  the 
misfortuues  which  Austria  afterwards  suffered  in  1859  and  1866. 
The  later  alliance  of  Austria  with  the  newGerinau  Empire  is  pro- 
bably of  all  political  combinations  the  most  distasteful  to  Russia. 
It  is  remarkable  that  Lord  Palmerston  had  110  suspicion  of  the 
antagonism  between  Count  Buol  and  the  Russian  Government. 
In  a  letter  to  Lord  Aberdeen  he  objects  to  a  proposed  disclosure 
to  the  Austrian  Government,  on  the  ground  that  "  Austria  means 
Buol,  and  Buol  means  Meyendortf  (the  Russian  Ambassador  at 
Vienna),  and  Meyendorfl'  means  Nicholas."  It  has  only  been 
possible  to  notice  a  few  isolated  passages  in  the  Russian  official 
account.  The  work  supplies  valuable  materials  for  history, 
especially  as  the  statements  which  it  contains  are  not  likely  to  be 
accepted  without  careful  scrutiny. 


SHELLEY'S  LETTERS.* 

\  N  old-fashioned  commendation  in  the  days  that  knew  not 
-iTA.  postcards  used  to  be  that  the  person  commended  could  write 
a  good  letter.  This  faculty  is  now  commonly  regarded  as  extinct — 
an  opinion  which,  without  wishing  to  pose  as  optimists,  we  think 
entirely  erroneous  ;  dormant  it  may  be,  but  extinct  it  is  not  and  is 
not  likely  to  be,  for  letter-writing  is  only  very  indirectly  an  art. 
In  its  less  elaborate  form  it  is  almost  as  natural  a  performance  as 
running  or  jumping,  and  in  its  more  elaborate  it  is  merely  the 
application  of  the  general  literary  faculty  of  the  writer  to  that 
performance.  As  long,  therefore,  as  man  is  man  he  will  be  able  to 
write  letters  (although  actually,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  may 
write  postcards),  and  as  long  as  there  is  any  form  of  literature  he 
will  be  able  to  apply  the  refinements  of  style  and  expression  used 
in  literature  to  letter-writing.  It  is  in  the  unusual  blending  of 
nature  and  art  that  the  interest  of  letters  as  letters  consists,  and  it 
is  this  that  makes  them  peculiarly  fascinating.  The  accomplished 
letter- writer  is  seen  in  a  kind  of  literary  demi-toilet,  neither  slovenly 
nor  oppressively  line.  When  he  begins  to  write  for  publication, 
as  Pope  certainly  did  and  as  some  other  famous  epistolers  probably 
do,  he  loses  great  part  of  his  legitimate  attraction,  and  when  he 
merely  chronicles  small  beer  in  a  slipshod  fashion  he  neglects  a 
great  part  of  it. 

Of  the  mean  between  these  two  extremes  Shelley's  letters  are 
pretty  certainly  the  most  perfect  example  in  English.  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold's  apparent  preference  of  them  to  his  poetry, 
which  Mr.  Garnett  quotes,  is  one  of  those  numerous  utterances  of 
Mr.  Arnold's  which,  if  they  were  wholly  sincere,  would  be  in  the 
highest  degree  Philistine  and  uncritical,  not  to  say  silly,  but  which 
are  doubtless  intended  as  a  kind  of  humorous  paradox  for  the  wise 
to  take  at  their  proper  value  and  for  the  unwise  to  accept  with 
characteristic  reverence.  Not  only  is  such  a  result  of  the  com- 
parison intrinsically  absurd,  but  the  comparison  itself  is  un- 
necessary and  improper,  the  excellence  of  a  letter  being  wholly 
incommensurable  with  the  excellence  of  a  poem.  But  Mr. 
Arnold  was  perfectly  right  in  pronouncing  Shelley's  essays  and 
letters  delightful,  and  they  have  always  been  delighted  in  by 
competent  readers.  Mr.  Garnett,  therefore,  has  done  very  good 
service  in  giving  a  selection  from  them  in  the  convenient  and 
handsome  form  of  Messrs.  Kegan  Paul's  Parchment  Library.  It 
is,  indeed,  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  no  complete  collection 
in  existence,  Mr.  Buxton  Forman's  in  his  edition  of  the  prose 
works  being,  though  very  full,  by  no  means  entitled  to  the 
adjective  complete.  Indeed  such  a  collection  is  not  to  be  got  to- 
gether in  priut  even  by  assembling  all  the  books  in  which  Shelley's 
fetters  have  previously  appeared.  Mr.  Garnett  here  prints  six 
letters  to  Miss  Hitchener  which  have  previously  appeared  only 
in  scanty  extract,  and  he  expressly  says  that  his  six  are  but  samples 
of  a  much  more  extensive  collection.  We  are  under  the  impression 
that  there  are  unpublished  letters  at  Boscombe,  and  it  is  probable 
that  there  are  others  yet  undiscovered.  However,  the  actual 
amount  of  letters  known  is  so  considerable  in  quantity,  and  so  varied 
in  style  and  subject-matter,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  discovery 
or  collection  would  make  it  in  the  literary  sense  more  complete, 
while  a  sufficient  proportion  of  it  is  merely  unimportant  and  ccca- 

*  Selected  Letters  of  P.  B.  Slielley.  Edited  by  Richard  Garnett. 
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sional  to  make  a  really  representative  selection  judicious.  To  say 
that  Mr.  Garnett's  selection  is  judicious  and  executed  in  the  hest 
manner  is  to  say  little  more  than  that  it  is  Mr.  Garneit's.  No  one 
could  combine  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  books  with  a  more 
intelligent  love  of  them,  a  fuller  acquaintance  and  greater  enthu- 
siasm as  regards  Shelley  with  a  more  complete  freedom  froru  the 
mere  Schtcarmerei  with  which  the  subject  has  too  often  of  late 
been  approached.  The  brief  introduction  combines  all  necessary 
information  of  the  bibliographical  kind  with  a  carefully  pro- 
portioned modicum  of  exact  and  well-expressed  criticism,  and  the 
notes  are  few  but  sufficient.  But  in  such  a  book  it  is,  of  course, 
the  text  rather  than  the  comment  which  is  of  interest,  and  to  the 
text  we  shall  confine  ourselves. 

The  excellence  of  Shelley  in  the  above-specified  differentia  of 
the  letter-writer  might  be  illustrated  easily  from  his  work,  except 
that  one  would  never  be  at  the  end  of  quotations.  No  one  who 
possesses  the  most  rudimentary  faculty  of  literary  appreciation 
can  ever  suspect  him  of  writing  to  the  gallery,  or  of  even  dimly 
thinking  that  a  gallery  is  or  may  be  present.  Yet  his  work  is  full 
of  the  most  finished  literary  and  descriptive  passages,  which  could 
hardly  have  been  more  elaborate  if  they  had  been  written  for  the 
purpose  of  a  great  published  book.  The  famous  phrase  "  I  am 
bathing  myself  in  the  light  and  odour  of  the  flowery  and  starry 
Autos"  occurs  in  a  brief  note  to  John  Gisborne,  which  also  con- 
tains a  criticism  of  the  last  books  of  the  Iliad,  less  often  quoted, 
but  even  more  elaborate  in  language.  "  The  battle  of  the 
Scamander,"  he  says,  "  the  funeral  of  Patroclus,  and  the  high  and 
solemn  close  of  the  whole  bloody  tale  in  tenderness  and  in- 
expiable sorrow,  are  wrought  in  a  manner  incomparable  with  any- 
thing of  the  same  kind."  Taken  by  itself,  and  to  a  person 
ignorant  of  Shelley "s  letters  as  wholes,  this  might  seem  like 
"  talking  book."  But  it  is  not.  Nothing  can  be  further  removed 
from  that  objectionable  practice  than  Shelley's  fashion  of  letter- 
writing.  His  passages  of  this  kind  are  not  in  the  least  "  red 
rags  "  in  either  the  English  or  the  Latin  sense.  They  are  woven 
into  the  stuff  (often  familiar  enough)  of  the  letters  with  perfect 
ease  and  nature.  No  incongruity  is  felt  when  one  passes  in  about 
half  a  dozen  lines  from  the  two  phrases  just  quoted  to  "kindest 
remembrances "  and  '•'faithfully  yours."  The  art  of  this  lies  in 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  art  at  all.  The  man  wrote  just  as  he 
thought ;  and,  as  abrupt  transitions  of  style  and  subject  are 
common  in  thought,  they  are  common  in  his  letters.  Indeed  it 
might  not  be  a  bad  definition  of  letter-writing  that  it  is  thinking 
on  paper  for  the  benefit  of  somebody  else.  The  process  would  not 
make  a  good  book ;  it  makes  admirable  letters. 

This  extreme  naturalness  of  manner,  with  the  interest  and 
variety  of  the  subjects  and  the  charm  of  the  expression,  make  up 
the  claim  of  Shelley's  letters  in  English  just  as  the  same  three 
things  make  that  of  Mme.  de  StSvigne's  in  Erench.  But  Mme.  de 
Sevigne  (perhaps  because  of  the  preponderance  of  letters  to  a 
single  correspondent  in  her  collection)  hardly  exhibits  so  many 
styles  as  Shelley  does.  His  best  known  letters  are  doubtless  those 
descriptive  of  Italy,  written  chiefly  to  Peacock,  and  certainly  they 
are  admirable  enough.  We  have  been  flooded  for  the  last  thirty 
years  with  descriptive  writing  of  the  ornate  kind,  yet  who  has 
ever  come  near  such  things  as  Shelley's  pictures  of  Pompeii  or  of 
the  Villa  Pliniana  at  Como,  or  a  dozen  others  of  the  same  kind  ? 
The  extreme  beauty  and  vividness  of  the  representation  is  hardly 
more  noteworthy  than  its  sobriety.  But  these  beautiful  letters, 
though  perhaps  the  most  beautiful,  are  hardly  the  most  interesting 
of  the  collection.  If  we  had  to  fix  on  any  one  as  the  most  in- 
teresting from  the  biographic-literary  point  of  view,  we  think  we 
should  select  the  astonishing  epistle  to  the  editor  of  the  Qtiarterly 
Revieiu.  Certainly  no  odder  letter  than  this  can  ever  have  been 
received  by  the  editor  of  a  periodical  since  periodicals  were,  and 
that  is  a  very  bold  word  considering  what  the  usual  contents  of 
an  editor's  letter-box  are.  Shelley  begins  by  informing  the  editor 
that  he  is  not  writing  about  a  "  slanderous  paper  "  which  appeared 
in  the  Review  concerning  him  (Shelley)  shortly  before.  The 
"wretch  who  wrote  it,"  the  "  despicable  writer,"  &c,  are  phrases 
which  diversify  the  first  paragraph.  Having  begun  in  this  con- 
ciliatory manner,  he  goes  on  to  expostulate  with  Gifford  for  the 
article  on  Keats's  Endymion,  evidently  without  the  least  notion 
that  a  writer  who  has  just  accused  the  editor  to  whom  he  is 
writing  of  hiring  despicable  wretches  to  attack  himself  is  not 
exactly  likely  to  be  a  grata  persona  in  intercession  for  a  third 
party.  Einally,  he  sends  a  copy  of  Hyperion,  that  amends  may  be 
made  for  the  earlier  review  by  a  fresh  one.  In  any  one  else  this 
extraordinary  guilelessness  and  obedience  to  the  impulses  of  the 
moment,  even  when  those  impulses  lead  in  the  most  opposite 
directions,  would  be  a  proof  of  some  mental  deficiency.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  it  was  not  so  with  the  author  of  Prometheus 
Unbound.  But  the  peculiarity  undoubtedly  gives  a  remarkable 
piquancy  to  his  letters. 

The  series  to  Miss  Hitchener  which  Mr.  Garnett  has  given  is, 
as  has  been  said,  the  chief  novelty,  though  it  is  not  so  absolutely 
new  as  two  others  which  appear  here.  One  of  these  is  a  com- 
mission for  a  harp,  evidently  for  Mrs.  Williams.  The  other  is  a 
singularly  interesting  account  of  a  visit  to  Allegra,  the  short-lived 
child  of  Byron  and  Claire  Claremont.  Some  of  this  is  worth 
quoting : — 

To  Mrs.  Shelley. 

Ravenna,  151/1  Aug.,  1821. 
*  *  >  *  * 

I  went  the  other  day  to  see  Allegra  at  her  convent,  and  stayed  with  her 
about  three  hours.  She  is  grow  n  tall  and  slight  tor  her  age,  and  her  face 
is  somewhat  altered.  The  traits  have  become  more  delicate,  and  she  is 
much  paler,  probably  from  the  tffect  of  improper  food.    She  yet  retains  the 


beauty  of  her  deep  blue  eyes  and  of  hermouth,  but  she  has  a  contemplative 
seriousness  which,  mixed  with  her  excessive  vivacity,  which  has  not  yet 
deserted  her,  has  a  very  peculiar  effect  in  a  child.  She  is  under  very  strict 
discipline,  as  may  be  observed  from  the  immediate  obedience  she  accords 
to  the  will  of  her  attendants.  This  seems  contrary  to  her  nature,  but  I  do 
not  think  it  has  been  obtained  at  the  expense  of  much  severity.  Her  hair, 
scarcely  darker  than  it  was,  is  beautifully  profuse,  and  hangs  in  large  curls 
on  her  neck.  She  was  prettily  dressed  in  white  muslin,  and  an  apron  of 
black  silk,  with  trousers.  Her  light  and  airy  figure  and  her  graceful 
motions  were  a  striking  contrast  to  the  other  oliildren  there.  She  seemed 
a  thing  of  a  finer  and  a  higher  order.  At  first  she  was  very  shy,  but  after 
a  little  caressing,  and  especially  after  I  had  given  her  a  gold  chain  which 
I  had  bought  at  Ravenna  for  her,  she  grew  more  familiar,  and  led  me  all 
over  the  garden,  and  all  over  the  convent,  running  and  skipping  so  fast 
that  I  could  hardly  keep  up  with  her.  She  showed  me  her  little  bed.  and 
the  chair  where  she  sat  at  dinner,  and  the  carozzina  in  which  she  and  her 
favourite  companions  drew  each  other  along  a  walk  in  the  garden.  I  had 
brought  her  a  basket  of  sweetmeats,  and  before  eating  any  of  them  she 
gave  her  companions  and  each  of  the  nuns  a  portion.  This  is  not  much 
like  the  old  Allegra.  I  asked  her  what  I  should  say  from  her  to  her  mamma, 
and  she  said  : — 

"  Che  mi  manda  un  bacio  e  un  bel  vestituro." 

"  E  come  vuoi  il  vestituro  sia  fatto  ?  " 

"  Tutto  di  seta  e  d'  oro,"  was  her  reply. 

Her  predominant  foible  seems  the  love  of  distinction  and  vanity,  and 
this  is  a  plant  which  produces  good  or  evil,  according  to  the  gardener's 
skill.  I  then  asked  her  what  I  should  say  to  papa  ?  "  Che  venga  farmi 
un  visitino  e  che  porta  seco  la  mammina."  Before  I  went  away  she  made 
me  run  all  over  the  convent,  like  a  mad  thing.  The  nuns,  who  were  half 
in  bed,  were  ordered  to  hide  themselves,  and  on  returning  Allegra  began 
ringing  the  bell  which  calls  the  nuns  to  assemble.  The  tocsin  of  the 
convent  sounded,  and  it  required  all  the  efforts  of  the  Prioress  to  prevent 
the  spouses  of  God  from  rendering  themselves,  dressed  or  undressed,  to  the 
accustomed  signal.  Nobody  scolded  her  for  these  scappature,  so  I  suppose 
she  is  well  treated,  so  far  as  temper  is  concerned.  Her  intellect  is  not 
much  cultivated. 

The  Hitchener  Letters,  being  of  very  early  date,  are  of  less 
literary  value,  but  their  biographical  importance  is  very  great. 
It  has  long  been  known  that  these  letters  contain  Shelley's  own 
account  (written  at  the  time)  of  the  circumstances  of  his  first 
marriage — circumstances  which  make  subsequent  events  by  no 
means  hard  to  understand.  It  is  clear  from  it  that  the  unlucky 
Harriet  threw  herself  at  his  head  far  more  than  would  appear 
from  Peacock's  recollections  of  the  accounts  he  heard  of  the 
matter.  Much  of  the  Letters  is  occupied  with  rather  "  young  " 
philosophizing  "  Look  at  that  flower.  The  blast  of  the  North 
sweeps  it,"  &c,  with  some  interesting  accounts  of  Southey,  aad 
with  a  notice  of  the  negotiations  for  the  proposed  entail  which 
Shelley  objected  to  from  the  highest  motives.  Mr.  Garnett  says 
that  the  rest  of  the  letters  to  Miss  Hitchener  relate  chiefly  to  the 
Irish  visit.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he  could  find  room 
for  them  ;  but  it  is  certainly  a  pity  that  they  should  not,  with 
others,  be  published  as  a  supplement  to  Mr.  Forman's  large  edition. 
Shelley's  views  on  Ireland,  though  of  course  much  coloured  by  his 
political  prejudices,  were  far  more  practical  than  most  of  his  views 
on  political  subjects,  and  the  circumstances  of  their  formation 
would  have  been  worth  knowing. 

In  conclusion,  it  need  only  be  said  that,  among  the  very  bulk}-,, 
and  in  great  part  very  worthless,  mass  of  Shelley  literature  which 
has  accumulated  of  late  years,  this  little  volume  stands  out  most 
agreeably  as  a  well-judged  and  well-executed  attempt  to  show 
the  man  and  his  work  with  as  much  help,  but  as  little  interference, 
as  an  editor  can  give.  There  is  not  much  work  which  to  an 
intelligent  reader  requires  less  comment  than  Shelley's.  There  is 
hardly  any  over  which  the  ventosa  et  enormis  loquacitas  of  the 
present  day  has  lavished  more. 


SKEAT'S  ETYMOLOGICAL  ENGLISH  DICTIONARIES.* 

MR.  SKEAT  has  completed,  with  praiseworthy  diligence  and 
speed,  an  undertaking  for  which  even  the  most  captious 
and  grudging  of  critics  will  admit  that  he  owes  him  a  debt  of 
gratitude.  Persons  who  think  that  the  value  of  such  labours  as 
those  which  Mr.  Skeat  has  undergone  is  to  be  measured  more  bv 
what  has  been  actually  done  than  by  what  is  left  undone,  will  feel 
that  their  sense  of  obligation  to  him  can  scarcely  be  expressed 
too  warmly.  Whether  a  perfect  dictionary  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, as  complete  as  Littre's  mighty  work  in  tracing  the  his- 
torical course  of  the  meanings  of  French  words,  as  rich  in  its  illus- 
trations from  literature,  and  more  systematic  and  exhaustive  in  its 
etymological  method,  may  be  looked  for  within  the  time  of  any  man 
now  living,  we  do  not  venture  to  say  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  Mr. 
Skeat's  toil  will  have  rendered  the  achievement  of  this  great  task 
vastly  more  easy,  while  it  cannot  fail  to  secure  some  immediate 
and  not  less  necessary  ends.  A  careful  education  is  still  needed, 
for  almost  all  persons  in  this  country  who  deal  with  words ;  and 
a  book  which  in  every  page  smites  the  foolish  notions  still  pre- 
valent on  the  relation  of  languages  and  the  origin  of  their  vocabu- 
laries must  be  a  potent  instrument  for  such  education. 

The  course  which  Mr.  Skeat  has  marked  out  for  himself  is  clear. 
Leaving  to  the  proposed  Dictionary  of  the  Philological  Society 
the  task  of  tracing  exhaustively  the  changes  in  the  meaning  of 
words,  he  has  been  content  to  trace  the  relation  of  genuine 
English  words  to  words  in  cognate  dialects  and  to  the  common 
speech  from  which  all  these  dialects  have  sprung;  and  in  the  case 
of  imported  words  he  has  given  the  precise  channels  through 

*  An  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  arranged  on  an 
Historical  Basis.  By  the  Rev.  Walter  \V.  Skeat,  M.A.  Oxford:  Clarendon 
Press. 

A  Concise  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.  Hy  the  Rev. 
Walter  W.  Skeat,  M.A.    Oxford:  Clarendon  Press. 
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which  they  have  passed  before  they  were  taken  over  into  English 
use.  Hence  the  definitions  of  words  have  been  given,  as  he  admits, 
in  a  brief  and  bald  manner,  only  the  more  usual  senses  being 
indicated  ;  but  this  is  a  matter  of  the  less  consequence,  as  in  this 
portion  of  the  lexicographer's  task  the  better  class  of  existing 
dictionaries  are  tolerably  satisfactory.  But  no  pains  have  been 
spared  to  ensure  clearness  in  the  relations  and  filiations  of  words, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  this  part  of  the  work  could  be  more 
successfully  executed.  In  most  dictionaries — that  of  Littro  being 
not  altogether  an  exception — the  dialects  through  which  a  word 
has  passed  are  given  in  no  definite  order,  and  in  many  instances  in 
which  a  word  has  come  into  French,  it  may  be,  straight  from  the 
Latin,  or  from  Latin  through  Italian,  the  forms  which  it  assumes 
in  a  number  of  other  Romance  dialects  are  given  between  the 
French  and  the  parent  language,  and  may  thus  leave  a  false 
impression  as  to  facts.  For  those  who  use  Mr.  Skeat's  book  such 
mistakes  must  be  the  result  of  mere  perversity.  The  transmission 
of  words  is  here  signified  by  the  sign  —  ;  their  representatives  in 
cognate  languages  are  denoted  by  the  sign  +  ;  and  no  one  who  is 
told  that  Canopy  isF.  — Ital.  —  L.  —  Gk.,can  fail  to  understand  that 
there  are  three  intermediate  stages  through  every  one  of  which  the 
word  has  had  to  pass  before  it  found  its  way  into  English.  The  other 
symbol  has,  in  Mr.  Skeat's  words,  "  its  usual  algebraical  value — i.e. 
plus  or  additional,  and  indicates  additional  information  to  be  obtained 
from  the  comparison  of  connate  forms."  But  the  book  must  do  its 
best  service  by  disabusing  the  average  run  of  English  scholars  of 
some  ideas  which  still  cling  to  them  even  when  they  would  be  ready 
to  admit  their  groundlessness;  and  the  facts  pointed  out  in  the 
formula,  "father  +  G.  vater  +  L.  pater  +  Gk.  naTrjp  +  Sk.  pit;tr,"must 
effectually  dissipate  the  belief  that  Sanskrit  is  older  than  Greek, 
or  Latin  older  than  German  or  English.  It  will  teach  them  to 
look  on  all  of  them  as  brothers  and  sisters,  their  actual  age  being 
a  matter  to  be  determined  by  itself.  The  further  question  of  the 
relations  of  words  in  cognate  dialects  is  less  easily  dealt  with, 
and  in  this  country  at  least  is  a  cause  of  more  frequent  and  more 
serious  blunders.  Men  who  are  quite  well  aware  that  English, 
Latin,  and  Greek  are  kindred  forms  of  speech  are  often  unable  to 
see  why  they  may  not  identify  the  English  care  with  the  Latin 
cura  or  the  English  whole  with  the  Greek  oXoy.  This  comes  of 
indifference  to  or  ignorance  of  what  is  called  Grimm's  Law,  a 
law  which  is  nothing  more  than  the  statement  of  the  conditions 
which  regulate  the  forru3  assumed  by  words  in  cognate  dialects. 
This  law  refers  to  all  the  constituents  of  the  words,  and  not,  as 
many  even  of  the  better  informed  seem  to  think,  to  the  consonants 
only.  Indeed  Mr.  Skeat  would  prefer  to  reverse  the  relative  im- 
portance of  vowels  and  consonants,  the  former  being  "  the  very 
life,  the  most  essential  part  of  the  word,"  so  that  "  the  scientific 
student  of  the  present  day  may  hope  to  go  right  if  he  considers 
the  consonants  as  being  of  great  consequence  and  the  vowels  as 
all-important."  It  follows  that  the  study  of  words  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  child's  play  ;  and  some  may  be  tempted  to  ask  who,  if 
the  conditions  involved  be  such,  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ?  On 
the  other  hand,  the  suppression  of  guesswork  must  be  a  vast  gain, 
as  even  they  who  have  grown  old  in  the  habit  will  admit;  and 
when  we  have  marked  and  acknowledge  that  the  speech  of  man 
is  influenced  by  physical  laws,  we  do  but  say,  as  Mr.  Skeat  insists, 
that  they  are  influenced  by  the  working  of  divine  power ;  and 
that  it  is  therefore  possible  to  pursue  the  study  of  language  in  a 
spirit  of  reverence  similar  to  that  in  which  we  "  study  what  are 
called  the  works  of  nature." 

It  is  enough  to  say  that  Mr.  Skeat  is  a  guide  who  may  be  fol- 
lowed with  confidence ;  and  he  would  be  the  last  to  wish  that  any 
should  follow  him  blindly.  As  we  might  suppose,  he  is  not  satisfied 
with  every  portion  of  his  work ;  and  there  are  instances  in  which 
be  modifies  or  withdraws  previous  statements  or  explanations. 
But  in  the  vast  majority  of  words  his  decisions,  we  cannot  doubt, 
must  be  admitted  as  final.  We  have  had  pages  or  volumes  of  dis- 
cussion on  the  word  grail ;  and  Mr.  Skeat  has  elsewhere  dealt  with 
it  at  length.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  the  matter  here  brought 
within  the  compass  of  a  few  lines,  and  to  be  referred  to  his  article 
in  the  English  Cyclopaedia  for  proof  that  the  true  etymology  was 
at  an  early  period  deliberately  falsified  by  a  change  of  San  Greal 
into  Sang  Real,  which,  instead  of  meaning,  as  it  should,  Royal 
Blood,  was  perversely  made  to  mean  Real  Blood.  The  history  of 
the  word  speaks  for  itself.  The  0.  Fr.  graal,  grasal,  corresponds 
to  the  Low  Lat.  gradale,  a  corruption  of  cratella,  a  diminution  of 
crater,  a  bowl.  As  to  the  true  forms  of  what  are  called  Aryan 
roots  we  feel  less  assured,  and  are  tempted  to  think  that  assurance 
can  never  be  looked  for.  In  M.  Breal's  opinion,  it  is  beyond  our 
power  to  determine  whether  the  original  form  of  the  root  for 
eating  was  ad  or  da,  and  nothing  seems  to  be  gained  by  treating 
the  two  forms  as  related  to  each  other.  Nor  can  we  divest  our- 
selves of  doubts  when  words  which  must  be  primitive,  if  any 
words  are  such,  are  referred  to  roots  the  derivatives  of  which  seem 
to  point  to  conditions  of  society  by  no  means  the  earliest.  We  are 
so  convinced  of  the  folly  of  ascribing  a  priority  to  Sanskrit  or 
Greek  over  the  Teutonic  languages  that  we  might  regret  an  order 
which,  in  spite  of  the  +  sign,  half  implies  an  ascending  scale  be- 
tween English  and  Sanskrit ;  but  we  have  no  reluctance  in  referring 
father,  fadar,  Trarrjp,  and  the  rest,  to  a  root  pa,  to  protect,  nourish, 
with  suffix  -tar  of  the  agent.  The  case,  however,  is  somewhat 
altered  when  we  read  that  all  the  cognate  forms  of  mother  are 
formed  with  this  same  suffix  from  the  root  ma,  originally  "  to  mea- 
sure." Mr.  Skeat  adds  that  "  it  is  not  certain  in  what  sense  via  is 
here  to  be  taken  " ;  but  be  thinks  it  most  likely  that  it  was  in  the 
sense  "  to  regulate "  or  "to  manage,"  in  which  case  the  mother 


may  be  regarded  as  the  "  manager  "  of  the  household.  This  is, 
we  confess,  beyond  our  powers  of  belief.  In  the  first  place,  the 
notion  and  the  word  mother  must  have  long  preceded  the  idea  or 
the  institution  of  any  household  ;  in  the  next,  we  find  it  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  convince  ourselves  that  when  the  word  for 
father  conveys  a  meaning  which  would  commend  itself  to  the 
mind  of  the  youngest  child— nay,  rather,  the  meaning  which 
the  child  would  wish  to  express  with  such  utterance  as  in- 
fancy might  render  possible— the  word  for  mother  should  denote 
a  cold  philosophical  inference  from  the  economical  arrangements 
of  a  comparatively  late  age.  The  question  is  whether  these 
words  point  to  the  language  of  infancy  and  belong  to  it,  or 
whether  they  do  not ;  and  we  have  to  ask  why  these  two  words 
should  be  severed  absolutely  from  the  child's  expressions  for  the 
same  objects — namely,  papa  and  mama.  Now,  under  the  heading 
papa,  which  is  said  to  be  a  child's  word  for  father  (and  we  do  not 
see  why,  with  the  title  of  the  occupant  of  St.  Peter's  chair  or 
with  that  of  the  Orthodox  clergy  before  us,  we  should  confine  it 
to  children  only),  Mr.  Skeat  "says :— "  It  is  probable  that  the 
■\/rA,  to  nourish,  whence  Lat.  pa-ter  and  E.  fa-ther,  owes  its 
origin  to  the  same  infantive  sound."  Must  we  not  then  suppose 
that  the  root  for  mother  must  belong  to  the  same  class  of  infantive 
sounds?  and  are  we  to  believe  that  the  infant  would  before  all 
other  notions  look  on  its  mother  as  the  measurer  or  manager  of  a 
household  ?  Of  the  two,  the  word  for  mother,  if  it  be  infantive  at 
all,  must  be  the  older.  Except  in  some  very  odd  states  of  society, 
the  child's  knowledge  of  its  mother  must  precede  that  of  the 
father,  and  in  the  earliest  stages  the  latter  would  probably  be  of 
very  slow  growth,  as  sometimes  it  might  not  be  attained  at  all. 
Like  papa,  we  have  mama  running  through  many  dialeets ;  and 
Mr.  Skeat  holds,  no  doubt  rightly,  that,  although  "  we  have  no 
evidence  against  the  borrowing  of  the  word  from  the  French, 
still  it  was,  most  likely,  not  so  borrowed."  But  under  mammalia 
we  read : — 

There  is  a  doubt  whether  the  word  is  the  same  as  the  Lat.  mamma  :  if  it 
be  we  may  consider  it  of  infantive  origin.  Otherwise  we  may  connect  it 
with  Gr.  pa£6s,  fiao-ros,  the  breast,  from  V.mad,  "  to  be  yvet." 
Why  should  the  distinction  be  drawn  ?  The  infantive  sound  might 
as  easily  become  a  root  denoting  the  breast  and  all  other  objects  to 
which  it  may  be  applied,  as  a  like  sound  might  serve  the  same 
purpose  for  the  designation  of  father  and  the  whole  range  of 
words  which,  like  father,  denote  the  ideas  of  fostering,  cherishing, 
and  so  of  ruling  or  governing.  We  cannot  stifle  a  like  doubt  with 
reference  to  the  much-debated  question  of  the  relationship  of  the 
adjectives  denoting  goodness  to  the  noun  which  serves  as  the 
name  of  Him  who  is  goodness  itself.  Under  the  word  God  Mr. 
Skeat  speaks  of  the  word  as  "  of  unknown  origin,  quite  distinct 
and  separate  from  good,  with  which  it  has  often  been  conjecturally 
connected."  He  refers,  of  course,  to  Professor  Max  Miiller,  and, 
indeed,  to  establish  the  distinction  between  the  words  there  is  no 
need  to  refer  to  him  or  to  any  one  else.  The  several  forms  run  in 
parallel  lines  in  the  various  Aryan  dialects  in  which  they  are 
found  at  all.  The  fact  of  their  so  running  cannot  be  disputed ; 
the  question  is,  whether  this  fact  warrants  the  inference  that  they 
cannot  be  traced  back  to  one  central  point.  It  is,  of  course,  pos- 
sible that  evidence  may  not  be  forthcoming,  and  yet  there  may  be 
good  grounds  for  thinking  that  they  are  after  all  connected.  What 
is  called  the  law  of  tabu  would  go  a  long  way  towards  explain- 
ing it ;  and  the  state  of  mind  which  had  its  expression  in  tabu  is 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  Eastern  or  Polynesian  world.  If  the 
same  root  could  furnish  two  forms,  each  denoting  goodness  (and 
that  it  could  do  so  is  certain),  then  the  limitation  of  one  of  these 
forms  as  a  name  of  the  Great  Father  of  all  is  just  what  we  might 
expect ;  and,  in  truth,  if  the  word  were  used  as  a  common  predi- 
cate for  a  multitude  of  objects,  it  is  obvious  that  it  could  never 
serve  as  a  distinctive  name  for  any  one  of  them.  The  presump- 
tion, therefore,  remains  that,  by  using  the  name  God,  or  its 
kindred  forms,  the  Aryan  tribes  did  mean  to  express  something 
like  the  ideas  which  we  express  when  we  speak  of  goodness. 

Such  objections  to  minor  details  in  Mr.  Skeat's  work  do  not 
amount  to  much  ;  but  in  him,  as  well  as  in  Professor  Max  Miiller, 
we  have  occasionally  to  regret  a  certain  dogmatism  which  seems 
beyond  what  the  circumstances  of  the  case  warrant,  and  which 
sometimes,  as  we  suspect,  closes  the  way  against  researches  in 
tracks  which  might  be  followed  not  without  advantage.  Of  Mr. 
Skeat's  work  as  a  whole  it  would  be  impertinent  to  speak  in  terms 
of  mere  praise.  His  larger  dictionary  has  established  his  title  to 
the  gratitude  of  all  scholars  ;  and  of  his  smaller  dictionary  we  can 
only  say  that  it  is  not  less  useful  and  valuable.  Both  must  be 
most  powerful  instruments  in  furthering  the  great  purpose  to 
which  Mr.  Skeat  has  devoted  years  of  toil  and  thought. 


SIR  ARCHIBALD  ALISON'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY." 

IT  would  be  impossible  to  mention  the  late  Sir  Archibald 
Alison  without  respect,  or  to  speak  otherwise  than  with  tender- 
ness of  the  desire  to  fulfil  his  own  wish  that  his  memoirs  of  him- 
self should  be  laid  before  the  public.  It  can,  however,  scarcely  be 
affirmed  that  the  memorial  thus  provided  by  his  own  hands  will 
add  to  its  author's  reputation.  It  sets  forth  at  length  the  details 
of  that  which  was  already  known  to  have  been  an  honourable, 

*  So7ne  Account  of  My  Life  and  Writings  :  an  Autobiography  by  the 
late  Mr  Archibald  Alison,  Bart.,  D.C.L.  Edited  by  his  Daugbter-in-law, 
Lady  Alison.    Blackwood  &  Sons.  1883. 
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■useful,  and  successful  career ;  but  the  points  of  individual  character 
and  the  matters  of  private  interest  exhibited  are  not  of  a  nature  to 
entitle  these  volumes  to  take  rank  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
existing  store  of  memoirs,  a  class  of  writing  which  is  apt  to  be 
either  very  fascinating  or  to  be  rather  the  reverse.  The  style 
adopted  is  that  of  the  pompous  historian  of  public  events,  and  not 
that  of  the  easy  and  familiar  narrator  of  the  anecdotes  and  private 
experiences  which  generally  give  to  an  autobiography  its  chief 
charm.  It  is  clear  enough,  however,  that  to  the  writer  a  life  of  so 
much  success  and  of  so  much  gratified  vanity  must  have  been  a 
happy  one,  and  deservedly  so.  The  success  was  the  proper  result  j 
of  ability  and  industry ;  and,  after  all,  personal  vanity  of  a  genial 
kind  may  afford  as  much  pleasure  to  a  man's  surroundings  as  to 
himself.  It  is,  indeed,  almost  an  absolute  virtue  as  compared  with 
a  morose  and  cynical  self-esteem. 

Born  just  a  decade  short  of  a  century  ago,  and  the  son  of  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  of  easy  means,  well  known  as 
the  author  of  Alison  on  Taste,  the  life  of  the  future  Sir  Archibald 
commenced,  and  was  continued  with  many  advantages.  There 
was  a  good  Scottish  ancestry,  and  Gregory  the  mathematician,  and 
the  most  famous  of  a  celebrated  family,  was  a  great-great-grand- 
father on  the  mother's  side.  Dr.Reidalso  was  a  collateral  connexion, 
whom  until  recently  no  one  would  have  hesitated  to  designate  as 
a  metaphysician,  but  whom  it  may  perhaps  now  be  thought  more 
correct  to  call  a  "  philosopher.''  The  father  came  from  Glasgow 
University  to  Balliol,  leaving  the  companionship  of  Dugald 
Stewart  for  that  of  the  then  young  Sir  William  Jones  and  Dr. 
Matthew  Baillie  at  Oxford.  He  was  afterwards  incumbent  of 
Kenley,  in  Shropshire ;  and  it  was  here  that,  according  to 
the  delightful  old  phrase,  repeated  by  Sir  Archibald,  "  he 
hailed  the  French  Revolution,"  with  the  subsequent  effect 
upon  his  political  principles  and  those  of  his  family  which  seems 
always  to  have  followed  that  proceeding.  In  1800  he  migrated 
to  Edinburgh,  to  take  charge  of  an  Episcopal  congregation ; 
and  thenceforth  Scotland  became  the  home  of  himself  and  his 
children.  Sir  Archibald  naturally  received  his  public  educa- 
tion at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  developed  a  taste  for 
extensive  reading  and  multiplied  accomplishments  such  as  is 
seldom  found  associated  with  well-digested  knowledge  or  exact 
habits  of  thought.  His  account  of  his  reading,  by  way  of  relaxa- 
tion, after  his  legal  studies  had  begun,  is  indeed  prodigious,  and 
affords  an  example  rather  to  be  avoided  than  imitated.  He 
would  read  every  day  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  French,  and  English, 
taken  in  the  form  of  a  hundred  lines  or  so  of  Homer,  half  a  book 
of  a  Roman  historian  or  of  Virgil,  half  a  canto  of  Tasso  or  Ariosto, 
a  few  chapters  of  Mine,  de  Stael,  Chateaubriand,  or  Voltaire,  and 
fifty  pages  of  Gibbon,  Robertson,  or  Hume.  This  amount  of  mis- 
cellaneous literature  he  found  it  easy  to  combine  with  two  hours 
daily  of  law,  as  much  of  drawing,  and  the  like  amount  of  exercise 
on  foot  or  riding.  Such  variety  and  quantity  of  mental  food 
brings  to  mind  an  old  story  of  the  physician  and  a  dyspeptic 
patient,  who  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  that  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  eating  and  drinking  a  triOe  too  much  by  having  it  pre- 
scribed to  him  to  place  an  equivalent  specimen  of  all  the  solids 
and  liquids  consumed  by  him  at  dinner  into  a  pail  by  his  side,  and 
then  to  see  what  the  mess  looked  like,  and  consider  what  chance 
his  unfortunate  stomach  could  have  of  getting  the  better  of  it. 

In  1814  Alison  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  visiting  Paris  under 
very  favourable  circumstances  of  introduction,  from  which  he  did 
not  fail  to  extract  present  and  future  profit.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  called  to  the  Bar  in  Scotland,  and  entered  upon  a  professional 
career,  which,  if  one  of  hard  work  during  the  session  of  the 
Courts,  was  blessed  with  nearly  seven  months  of  annual  vacation. 
He  soon  saved  fees  enough  for  the  indulgence  of  a  Continental 
tour — at  that  time  an  event  in  life,  not  quite  so  familiar  as  Cook, 
Gaze,  and  other  enterprising  promoters  have  since  rendered  it. 
The  descriptions  of  scenery  in  Switzerland  and  of  other  places  may 
have  merit,  but  why  shouid  they  be  now  printed  ?  Alison  seems 
to  have  tried  his  hand  with  the  Edinburgh  Whig  set,  at  the  head 
of  which  was  Jeffrey.  At  that  time,  as  he  says,  he  was  known  to 
incline  to  the  Liberal  side,  and  attempts  were  made  to  gain  him 
to  their  party.  He  did  not  like  them,  or  care  to  get  011  with  them, 
because  they  were  too  exclusive  and  thought  too  much  of  them- 
selves—a fault  which  he  admits  was  forced  upon  them  by  their 
long  exile  under  Tory  Government  from  political  power  and 
patronage.  The  amusing  remark  follows  that  the  object  of  the 
Tory  party  for  the  last  thirty  years  had  been  to  select  not  the 
ablest,  but  the  most  accommodating,  men  for  promotion;  and  this 
is  further  said  to  be  always  the  inherent  vice  of  aristocratic  go- 
vernment. "  Pliant  ability  is  what  it  desires/'  Did  it  occur  to 
Sir  Archibald  when  he  wrote  this,  to  consider  whether  his 
estimate  of  the  qualities  sought  for  in  persons  promoted  and 
honoured  by  Tory  Governments  was  to  be  considered  as  in  force 
during  the  next  following  thirty  years  ? 

The  account  of  a  breakfast  with  Jeffrey  and  Mackintosh,  in 
which  their  powers  of  talking  are  admitted,  leads  to  the  un- 
patriotic remark  that  conversational  talent  is  almost  unknown  in 
Scotland,  which  must  be  left  for  digestion,  as  well  as  may  be, 
by  Sir  Archibald's  fellow-countrymen.  Even  Scott  was  not  a 
converser,  but  only  an  incomparable  teller  of  stories.  There  was, 
however,  in  Edinburgh  a  society  of  young  men,  chieflv  belonging 
to  the  legal  profession,  who  seem  to  have  formed  a  set  of  their 
own  to  avoid  what  is  described  as  the  uniutellectual  pride  of  the 
aristocratic  Tories  and  the  supercilious  arrogance  of  the  exclusive 
Whigs.  Some  afterwards  distinguished  lawyers  belonged  to  it, 
and  it  was  also  frequented  by  Lockhart  and  Wilson ;  but  it  was 


not  good  enough  to  attract  the  affection  of  the  future  great  man, 
who  was  reserved  to  shine  in  the  fashionable  society  of  London, 
and  to  be  a  favoured  guest  in  country  houses  both  in  Scotland  and 
England. 

A  visit  to  Ireland,  together  with  previous  travel  in  Italy,  led  to 
the  writing  by  Alison  of  the  articles  on  those  countries  in  the 
Supplement  to  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia.  Some  intercourse 
with  Byron  at  Venice  in  181 8  awakens  the  hope  of  unusual 
interest  in  the  biography,  but  fails  to  satisfy  expectation  ;  for 
there  is  no  life  in  the  sketch  of  him,  and  the  usual  commonplaces 
are  repeated  without  any  sense  of  their  extremely  ordinary  cha- 
racter. Tho  same  feeling  of  want  of  originality  and  absence  of 
authority  on  the  writer's  part  to  make  the  comments  put  forth  on 
poetry  and  art  afflicts  the  reader  when  he  has  to  accompany 
the  author  to  Florence  and  Rome.  At  the  last  place  there  was  a 
supner  at  Canova's,  with  Sir  Humphry  and  Lady  Davy  and 
Captain  Basil  Hall,  and  this  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  oc- 
casions such  as  rarely  occur  in  a  lifetime.  Yet  little  is  recorded 
to  explain  why  it  was  so,  although  a  page  is  devoted  to  what  Sir 
Archibald  himself  said  and  thought  on  this  memorable  evening. 

In  the  following  year  Alison  joined  a  regiment  of  infantry 
Volunteers,  and  also  the  Midlothian  Yeomanry  Cavalry.  Gibbon's 
well-known  saying  is  quoted  that  he  found  his  campaigns  with  the 
Hampshire  Militia  of  great  use  when  he  came  to  describe  the 
exploits  of  the  Roman  Legions ;  and  Sir  Archibald  modestly 
acknowledges  the  equal  obligations  he  was  himself  under  to  his 
own  military  services  in  enabling  him  to  understand  and  become 
the  historian  of  the  battles  of  Napoleon  and  Wellington.  After 
eight  years  of  practice  at  the  Bar,  Alison  was  appointed  an 
Advocate-Deputy  by  the  then  Lord  Advocate,  Sir  William  Rae, 
with  the  promise  of  recommendation  for  the  office  of  Solicitor- 
General  on  the  next  vacancy.  The  duties  were  heavy  and 
responsible,  and  the  able  manner  in  which  they  were  discharged 
afterwards  led  to  further  promotion,  although  not  in  the  line  then 
contemplated.  Acquaintance  was  now  made  with  Miss  Edgeworth, 
and  the  description  given  of  her  is  as  deficient  in  lifelike  por- 
traiture as  are  the  other  attempts  at  presentation  of  personal 
character  in  the  book.  A  few  felicitous  words  from  the  pen  of  a 
writer  of  perceptive  genius  will  do  more  to  convey  an  accurate 
impression  in  this  way  than  whole  pages  of  laboured  description 
from  another  who  is  not  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  it.  It  is  strange 
criticism,  too,  which  speaks  of  MissEdgeworth's  evident  superiority 
to  Miss  Burney  as  a  novelist,  but  places  her  below  G.  P.  R. 
James. 

The  voluminous  History  of  Europe  during  the  French  Revolu- 
tion was  begun  in  1829,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
written,  under  the  pressure  of  professional  engagements,  and  with 
little  access  to  authorities  except  such  as  were  provided  by  the 
formation  of  a  large  private  library',  supplies  a  remarkable  proof  of 
the  indomitable  industry  and  power  of  work  which  belonged  to 
Alison.  Of  its  permanent  value  it  is  not  necessary  now  to  speak. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  supplied  a  want,  and  usefully,  if  not 
altogether  admirably,  filled  a  vacant  space,  and  furnished  the  in- 
formation for  which  there  naturally  existed  a  general  desire. 
To  its  author  it  ultimately  brought  notability  and  substantial 
profit. 

In  1830  Alison  was  still  an  Advocate-Depute,  but  was  dis- 
placed from  that  office  by  the  accession  of  the  Whig  Government 
in  that  year.  Constant  contributions  to  Blackicood's  Magazine,. 
on  historical  and  political  subjects,  helped  to  occupy  the  in- 
creased leisure  of  the  succeeding  four  years.  In  1834  Alison 
accepted  the  important  post  of  Sheriff  of  Lanarkshire,  which  he- 
held  with  much  credit  for  many  years.  In  discharging  the  duties 
of  a  place  which  combines  both  judicial  and  executive  functions, 
he  showed  talents  and  courage  to  which  was  largely  due  the  pre- 
servation of  the  peace  of  the  district  under  his  charge  on  more  than 
one  occasion  of  critical  danger.  As  a  judge  he  assumes  that  he 
provoked  the  envy  of  the  Courts  at  Edinburgh  by  the  amount  of 
civil  business  attracted  to  the  tribunal  over  which  he  presided  -T 
and  as  chief  of  the  executive  power  in  his  county,  he  intimates  that 
he  was  better  fitted  to  decide  than  the  Government  of  the  day 
what  should  be  done  when  political  agitation  was  assuming  for- 
midable proportions.  As  sheriff,  Alison  occupied  an  important  posi- 
tion in  many  ways  in  Glasgow,  and  took  a  leadinsr  part  on  most 
public  occasions.  The  appearance  of  Dickens  at  a  great  entertain- 
ment leads  to  a  remarkable  piece  of  criticism,  in  which  Alison  ex- 
plains that  he  never  had  any  taste  for  novels  of  middle  and  low 
life,  which,  as  he  observes,  can  always  be  studied  by  going  into  the 
second-class  of  a  railway  train  or  the  cabin  of  a  steamboat.  He 
is,  however,  so  good  as  to  admit  the  great  talents  of  the  author  of 
Pickwick,  and  to  regret  that  they  were  not  better  employed,  and  in 
the  production  of  works  for  which  durable  fame  could  be  antici- 
pated. 

Pope  is  not  mentioned  as  one  of  Alison's  favourite  authors;  but 
it  may  be  supposed  that  the  citation  made  of  the  "  greatest,  best, 
and  wisest  of  mankind '' is  intended  to  represent  his  well-known 
line  on  Bacon  ;  and  it  is  curious  that  such  a  vulgar  blunder  of  mis- 
quotation should  have  been  committed  by  a  writer  of  so  much 
literary  pretension.  In  1 851  occurred  the  honour  of  his  election 
as  Lord  Rector  of  Glasgow  University,  and  on  Lord  Derby's  first 
advent  to  office  he  was  created  a  baronet,  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  his  political  services  in  the  Conservative  cause.  This  elevation 
in  rank  was  followed  by  some  social  distinctions  qf  a  more  private 
nature.  He  was  invited  to  join  the  "  Literary  Club,''  one  of  the 
many  dining  societies  of  London ;  but  he  is  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing this  body  to  be  the  continuation  of  Dr.  Johnson's  well- 
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known  club,  which  still  flourishes  under  its  original  name  of 
u  The  Club."  lie  also  became  a  member  of  the  Athenaeum  ;  but 
it  is  not  clear  -what  he  means  by  having  been  elected  "  by  accla- 
mation." Alison  was  now  a  good  deal  in  Loudon,  and  was  present 
at  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  funeral,  which  elicits  the  now  almost 
incredible  statement  that  at  that  time  Woolwich  was  unable  to 
furnish  seventeen  guns  to  give  the  proper  salute  over  the  grave  of 
a  field-marshal. 

The  defence  of  slavery,  as  an  unavoidable  part  of  the  system  of 
nature  in  certain  climates  and  with  certain  races,  forms  a  note- 
worthy blot  in  the  general  humanity  and  average  good  sense  of 
Alison's  views.  He  believed  that  in  the  tropics  compulsory 
labour  is  the  condition  of  national  existence,  and  (still  more 
wonderful)  of  social  progress  ;  and  that  mitigation  of  the  evils  of 
so  ancient  an  institution  as  slavery  should  be  resorted  to  rather  than 
its  abolition  attempted. 

A  long  and  meritorious  life  was  terminated  in  1867.  Few  men 
have  done  more  professional,  political,  and  literary  work  than  the 
late  Sir  Archibald  Alison. 


GUJARAT  AND  THE  GUJARATIS.* 

THIS  book  ought  to  be  a  sad  blow  to  those  who  are  perpetually 
telling  us  that  English  education  in  India  is  certain  some  day 
to  produce  marvellous  results.  We  refer  to  the  class  that  ex- 
pects some  original  and  striking  native  work  when  English  ideas 
have  once  been  fairly  grafted  on  the  Oriental  stock,  or  when  the 
oak  and  the  mango-tree  have  had  time  to  grow  side  by  side  in  the 
same  plain.  Of  originality  in  Gujarat  and  the  G iijaratis  there  is  not  a 
trace.  Although  a  native  may  be  credited  with  a  correct  know- 
ledge of  the  social  and  religious  practices  of  his  countrymen,  and 
is  not  likely  to  blunder  in  the  description  of  a  marriage  ceremony 
or  a  village  festival,  yet  the  whole  framework  and  colouring  is 
essentially  English,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  Occidental  as 
opposed  to  Oriental.  The  illustrations  are  taken  from  English 
scenes  and  the  quotations  from  English  writers.  The  phraseology 
is  that  of  the  current  journalistic  literature  of  our  own  country. 
Possibly  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  training  of  the  author 
himself.  At  sixteen  he  began  to  coach  pupils,  and  shortly  afterwards 
became  joint-editor  of  a  weekly  paper  written  in  English.  He 
is  familiar  with  Hindu  classical  writers  only  through  the  medium 
of  translations.  Not  that  this  deficiency  in  solid  Oriental 
learning  causes  him  the  smallest  trepidation  when  he  has  to  pro- 
nounce judgment  on  a  national  poem,  for  he  confidently  declares 
the  Ramayana  to  be  as  superior  to  any  product  of  European 
genius  as  the  sun  is  to  the  moon.  And  before  Rama  and 
feita,  "  two  beings  of  exquisite  grace,"  the  works  of  such  literary 
giants  as  Homer  and  Firdusi — including  of  course  the  pictures  of 
Andromache,  Hector,  Achilles,  and  the  rest  of  them — must  "  look 
mean  and  distorted.''  This  is  pretty  well  for  a  gentleman  who 
admits  that  he  has  read  the  Iliad  and  the  Shahnameh  and  other 
"  masterpieces  of  human  thought,"  but  not  in  the  original,  and 
that  he  tried  to  master  the  conjugations  in  Sanskrit,  but  gave  it  up 
when  his  first  child  was  born,  because  its  cries  disturbed  him  at 
work. 

We  have  something  to  say  about  the  patron  who  has  introduced 
this  ambitious  compilation  to  the  public.  We  find  no  fault  with 
the  dedication  to  Mr.  Gibbs,a  distinguished  member  of  the  Bombay 
Civil  Service  and  now  a  member  of  the  Viceregal  Council  of 
India.  It  speaks  well  for  the  gratitude  of  the  writer.  But  the 
preface  contains  one  or  two  very  questionable  statements.  Mr. 
Eastwick,  who  writes  this  preface  himself,  is  a  scholar,  an  ex-M.P., 
and  a  traveller.  He  has  seen  and  written  much,  and  he  has  some 
previous  connexion  with  the  Civil  Service  of  India.  We  should 
like  to  know  on  what  grounds  he  has  formed  the  opinion  that  the 
English  Judges  were  the  most  frequent  victims  in  the  Indian 
Mutiny  because  in  India  the  law's  delay  was  felt  as  an  intolerable 
grievance.  We  quite  agree  that  the  natives  are  occasionally 
perplexed  and  dismayed  by  a  rapid  succession  of  new  laws  ;  that 
they  complain  of  emendations  in  a  new  code  of  procedure  which 
they  have  only  just  found  time  to  master  ;  that  there  seems  to  be 
no  finality  in  the  law  relating  to  immovable  property  or  to  that 
which  settles  the  rights  of  landlord  and  tenant ;  and  that  even 
codification,  with  its  solid  benefits,  proceeds  for  them  at  far  too 
great  speed.  But  delay  in  the  conduct  and  preparation  of  civil 
cases  is  often  in  India  due  quite  as  much  to  the  plaintiff 
and  defendant  and  their  legal  advisers  as  to  the  obstructions 
of  procedure  and  the  apathy  of  the  judge.  It  may  even 
be  said  that  many  litigants  rather  like  a  good,  sound,  protracted 
dispute  about  caste,  or  boundaries,  or  ejectment,  with  a  chance  of 
mesne  profits,  and  are  in  no  hurry  to  terminate  it.  It  ministers 
to  excitement  and  gives  the  richest  man  an  advantage  over  his 
neighbour.  As  regards  the  Mutiny,  the  English  Judge  and  the 
English  Magistrate  were  struck  down  simply  because  they  we're 
the  symbols  of  an  authority  whose  turn  to  be  overthrown  had,  in 
the  popular  mind,  come,  fairly  round  by  the  course  of  events  and 
the  cycle  of  destiny.  They  were  not  shot  because  suit  No.  219 
had  been  pending  more  than  six  months  or  a  year  on  their  files. 
In  many  districts  there  were  none  but  Magistrates,  Collectors,  and 
Judges  to  be  shot  or  hacked  to  pieces,  and  Mr.  Eastwick's  comment 
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betrays  an  amusing  ignorance  of  the  events  of  1857  as  well  as  of 
the  constitution  of  the  official  hierarchy. 

A  more  serious  misstatement  is  Mr.  Eastwick's  assertion 
that  "  very  few  Englishmen  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  any 
Indian  language  to  converse  with  Indians  with  ease  and  fluency." 
Does  Mr.  Eastwick  seriously  mean  to  tell  us  that  when  he 
travelled  in  India  to  collect  materials  for  his  Handbook,  he 
did  not  meet  with  or  hear  of  numerous  officials  who  could 
discourse  most  fluently  with  natives  of  all  ranks  in  Telugu, 
Canarese,  or  Tamil  at  Madras ;  in  Mahratta  and  Gujarati  at 
Bombay ;  in  Bengali  at  Calcutta,  and  in  Urdu  all  over  Upper 
India  ?  For  the  last  thirty  years  the  examinations,  not  merely 
in  the  classical  books  but  in  the  vernacular  and  colloquial  standards 
of  each  province  in  the  Empire,  have  been  so  strict  that  it  is 
impossible  for  any  civilian  to  be  placed  in  charge  of  a  district 
or  a  subdivision  who  has  not  passed  the  prescribed  tests.  There 
are,  of  course,  degrees  of  proficiency  amongst  a  class  of  which  some 
take  honours  while  others  scramble  through  the  first  and  second 
standards.  One  man  easily  masters  the  different  pronunciations  of 
the  letter  t  or  the  letter  d  when  they  have  four  dots  and  when 
they  have  not.  Another  scrapes  the  top  of  his  palate,  like  a 
Moulavi  from  Lucknow  or  M.  Jourdain  himself,  as  he  gives  out 
the  sound  of  the  Persian  gh.  A  third  lays  in  a  stock  of  elegant 
and  complimentary  phrases,  and  delights  a  Mohammedan  gentle- 
man by  a  couplet  from  the  Gulistan,  brought  in  with  appro- 
priateness in  a  morning  call.  A  fourth  does  not  trouble  himself 
with  these  ornate  superfluities,  but  gets  on  somehow  very  well 
with  rustics  and  village  elders  when  he  talks  to  them  about 
the  crops  aud  the  cattle,  the  last  Settlement  of  the  revenue,  the 
new  embankment,  or  the  new  road.  If  Mr.  Eastwick  had  con- 
tented himself  with  urging  that  a  resident  in  India  may  be  very 
well  up  in  one  set  of  topics,  and  be  at  fault  when  suddenly  put  to 
converse  on  another,  we  should  have  agreed  with  him.  A  Magis- 
trate familiar  with  the  jargon  of  the  Courts,  with  all  the  sub- 
infeudations of  the  Decennial  Settlement,  and  with  the  names  and 
prices  of  every  article  in  a  huge  bazaar,  might  be  at  a  loss  how  to 
express  himself  if  suddenly  called  on  to  explain  to  a  native  convert 
the  doctrine  of  original  sin  or  the  Roman  Catholic  belief  in  tran- 
substantiation.  And  a  missionary,  ready  to  harangue  a  crowd  for 
an  hour  together  on  these  deep  and  difficult  subjects,  might,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  brought  to  a  standstill  when  asked  to  explain  all 
the  terms  used  by  an  amin  or  valuator  who  had  been  sent  to 
fix  the  "judicial  rents,"  or  the  report  of  a  subordinate  in  the 
Executive  Engineer's  department  on  the  structure  of  a  rickety 
bridge.  Yet  there  are  no  riper  or  better  scholars  and  speakers 
than  many  of  the  missionaries,  nor  are  men  to  be  found  more 
versed  in  rustic  dialects,  and  even  thieves'  slang,  than  Settlement 
Officers  and  Magistrates  of  the  Civil  Service.  Mr.  Eastwick  should 
have  known  better  than  to  repeat  a  silly  cry  about  the  want  of 
what  is  really  one  of  the  primary  and  indispensable  qualifications 
for  active  and  efficient  service.  The  danger  in  India  is  not  that 
Englishmen  should  fail  to  master  the  vernacular,  but  that  young- 
natives  who  take  to  journalism  at  an  age  when  they  ought  to  be 
whipped  at  school  should  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  the 
English  language  and  literature  and  forget  their  own.  Persian  is 
far  too  much  neglected  by  the  rising  generation  of  native  lawyers ; 
and  we  have  known  several  natives  who  could  write  a  more  correct 
letter  in  English  than  in  Bengali  or  Urdu. 

Mr.  Eastwick  would  have  done  better  with  this  schoolboy  produc- 
tion had  he  cut  down  the  number  of  stock  quotations,  excised  several 
injudicious  remarks,  and  corrected  a  few  mistakes.  Such  phrases 
as  a  "glum  bit  of  stone  work,"  "his  dignity  is  stunning,"  "glum 
atrocities,"  are  neither  Gujarati  nor  English.  Gulab-dass  is  not  "  a 
slave  of  the  rose,"  as  Mr.  Eastwick  must  be  perfectly  well  aware, 
but  a  slave  of  rose-water.  The  epithet  Dharmi  may  be  explained 
as  "  charitable,"  but  it  is  more  properly  religious,  though  a  man  of 
•that  turn  of  mind  amongst  Hindus  usually  does  prove  his  religion 
by  feeding  the  poor,  giving  money  to  Brahmans,  digging  reservoirs 
for  pure  water,  and  generally  doing  charitable  works.  Jayirs  are 
very  imperfectly  rendered  as  "  landed  estates."  A  jagir,  it  is 
well  known,  is  a  landed  estate  granted  for  services  military  or 
civil,  or  to  support  an  establishment,  or  as  a  personal  pension.  It 
is  often  resumable  on  the  death  of  the  grantee,  though  it  may  be 
continued  to  his  heir.  At  page  156  there  is  a  gross  piece  of  flip- 
pancy about  a  deathbed  scene  and  the  Angel  Gabriel,  on  the  ex- 
cision of  which  Mr.  Eastwick  should  have  insisted;  and  the  descrip- 
tion at  page  230  and  following  of  what  is  gravely  called  an 
"Aryan  Idyl"  is  a  sheer  piece  of  indecency.  For  the  strange 
marriage  customs  of  a  certain  class  of  Kunbis  in  Gujarat  the  author 
is  not  to  blame.  The  betrothal  of  a  child  still,  as  the  lawyers  phrase 
it,  en  ventre  sa  mere,  to  another  in  exactly  the  same  situation,  is  a 
ceremony  which  could  only  occur  to  Hindus  as  right  and  proper ; 
and  it  is  perhaps  as  well  that  the  decency  of  Englishmen  and 
Englishwomen  should  suffer  a  slight  shock  in  order  that  they 
may  see  the  sort  of  nastiness  which  Hindu  superstition  scatters 
plentifully  over  the  most  solemn  and  sacred  events  in  life. 

We  are  really  sorry  to  have  to  speak  thus  sharply  about  the 
production  of  a  native  gentleman  who  has  written  better  things, 
and  who,  as  an  editor,  aspires  to  be  a  guide  and  reformer  of  some 
section  of  his  countrymen.  No  one  would  for  a  moment  compare 
this  book  with  the  lias  Mala  of  the  late  Mr.  Kiuloch  Forbes  on 
this  same  province  of  Gujarat ;  and  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  whole 
of  these  three  hundred  pages  is  not  made  up  of  hackneyed  quota- 
tions and  questionable  scenes.  Still,  a  good  deal  does  not  rise 
above  the  level  of  a  mere  tourist's  description  of  strange  lauds 
written  for  the  Saturday  issue  of  au  Anglo-Indian  weekly  paper. 
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It  is  creditable  to  the  author  that  he  has  a  good  word  to  say  for 
the  missionaries,  and  for  several  members  of  the  Civil  Service 
whose  names  are  only  veiled  by  a  thin  disguise.  There  are,  too, 
some  facts  worth  notice  about  Baroda ;  its  administration  under 
Sir  Madhava  Rao,  which  deserves  imitation  by  other  native 
financiers  ;  and  its  fight3  of  elephants  and  buffaloes,  which  deserve 
nothing  except  to  be  put  down.  It  is  high  time  that  Gaikwars 
and  Nawabsand  Rajas  generally  should  be  plainly  told  that  the  Agent 
to  theGovernor-Geueral  will  not  lend  his  countenance  to  these  scenes, 
and  that  peers,  members  of  Parliament,  and  independent  gentlemen 
"doiDg  India"  must  be  left  to  fill  their  note-books  and  diaries 
with  something  better  than  a  sort  of  Eastern  tauromachy.  At 
p.  161  we  find  a  notice  of  one  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  the 
Western  Presidency  ;  but  all  that  can  be  made  out  is  that  a  male 
Lalia  makes  a  good  servant,  and  that  the  females  are  remarkable 
for  a  good  physique.  Of  their  supposed  origin,  dialect,  manners, 
mode  of  worship,  there  is  not  one  syllable.  In  the  chapter  on  the 
village  barber  there  is  nothing  very  striking.  Like  those  of  his 
profession  elsewhere,  the  Hajjam  is  a  great  gossip  ;  but  we  rather 
think  we  have  heard  of  this  characteristic  already.  In  the  scene 
in  a  Small  Cause  Court — a  tribunal  answering  to  our  County 
Courts — the  judge,  we  are  told,  assumed  the  double  part  of 
judge  and  counsel,  with  considerable  benefit  to  the  due  eluci- 
dation of  the  truth.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  English 
ears,  a  judge  in  India  is  constantly  compelled  to  play  many  parts; 
to  see  that  the  issues  are  properly  drawn,  that  the  case  for  both 
sides  is  put  in  the  clearest  light,  that  the  right  witnesses  are 
brought  into  Court  though  plaintiff  or  defendant,  or  both,  do  their 
utmost  to  keep  such  persons  away,  and  that  the  suit  itself  neither 
dies  of  inanition  nor  is  overlaid  with  irrelevant  testimony.  The 
picture  of  the  Aghori  mendicant,  however  repulsive,  is  by  no 
means  overdrawn.  The  imaginary  ghoul  of  the  Arabian  Nights  is 
scarcely  more  horrible  than  this  being,  who  never  washes,  lives  on 
foul  meat,  and  cuts  himself  with  knives  like  a  priest  of  Baal.  The 
concluding  pages  about  the  holidays  observed  in  Gujarat  by 
Parsees,  Mohammedans,  and  Hindus,  though  full  of  technicalities, 
are  perhaps  the  best  in  the  book,  but  we  question  whether  any 
of  it  contributes  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  social  life  of  the 
natives,  or  whether  more  intormation  is  not  to  be  found  in  many 
an  official  report  of  some  energetic  Collector  or  Magistrate  who 
understands  how  to  probe  the  brains  of  natives,  and  to  collate, 
compare,  prune,  and  condense  his  knowledge. 


A  GIRL'S  DESTINY.* 

TF  the  public  demand  a  certain  number  of  novels  everv  year,  it 
-L  is  well  that  there  are  people  able  and  willing  to  write  harm- 
less, commonplace,  readable  stories  for  harmless,  commonplace 
story-readers.  A  Girl's  Destiny  is  a  rather  favourable  specimen  of 
this  class.  It  may  safely  be  ordered  from  Mudie's  by  the  most 
careful  British  mother,  and  given  to  the  girls  without  being  first 
read  by  mamma.  True,  it  contains  all  the  elements  of  a  sensational 
novel,  but  only  in  the  same  way  that  a  potato  can  be  said  to 
contain  poison.  There  is  a  secret  max-riage,  a  lost  will,  a  villain, 
an  actress,  and  a  convicted  felon  ;  but  the  secret  marriage  is 
speedily  acknowledged,  and  turns  out  happily,  the  will  is  found  in 
a  photographic  album,  the  actress  is  periectly  respectable,  the 
villain  tries  to  make  restitution,  and  the  felon  proves  innocent. 
What  more  could  the  most  exacting  moralist  require  ?  The  prin- 
cipal character  certainly  assumes  a  false  name,  and  is  known 
at  different  periods  as  Templeton,  Brennan,  and  Englefield ;  but 
then  there  are  amply  extenuating  circumstances  for  this  breach  of 
the  proprieties.  The  actress  is  unfortunately  separated  from  her 
husband,  but  she  takes  up  her  abode  in  the  depths  of  the  countrv, 
with  a  stupid  and  nearly  deaf,  but  highly  respectable  female 
companion.  The  hero's  mother  wishes  to  burn  the  obnoxious  will, 
but  she  is  not  allowed  to  do  so.  It  must  therefore  be  acknow- 
ledged that  the  author,  in  the  most  praiseworthy  manner,  re- 
fuses to  take  advantage  of  the  elaborate  plot  she  has  devised  to 
produce  what  is  called  a  sensational  novel.  Perhaps  she  de- 
serves to  be  read  on  this  account.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that 
A  Girl's  Desfiny  does  not  show  any  power  beyond  that  of  a  facile, 
light  way  of  telling  a  rather  uninteresting  story.  There  is  no 
character  which  arouses  the  slightest  interest.  One  feels  inclined 
to  lay  the  book  down  at  the  second  chapter,  and  there  is  no 
temptation  to  turn  to  the  last  to  find  out  what  becomes  of 
persons  whom  in  society  one  would  be  inclined  to  designate  as 
bores.  The  best  praise  we  can  give  is  that  the  novel  is  not  vulgar, 
and  is  perfectly  harmless. 

Dione,  the  heroine,  belongs  to  the  type  Thackeray  loved  in 
young  women.  She  is  tall  and  handsome,  without  being  a  uni- 
-versally  acknowledged  beauty  ;  simple,  but  only  called  stupid  by 
her  reluctant  mother-in-law ;  frankly  gay,  but  never  boisterously 
mirthful ;  submissive  to  parental  authority,  except  in  the  matter 
of  choosing  her  own  lover  and  sticking  to  him  in  a  mild  but  deter- 
minedly persistent  manner.  The  description  of  her  solitary  girl- 
hood, lonely  because  her  father,  who  is  her  only  companion,  is 
engrossed  in  literary  work,  is  a  well-drawn  picture,  very  true  to 
life.  She  endeavours  to  be  intensely  interested  in  his  proof-sheets, 
tries  to  be  content  to  live  in  dreary  lodgings,  to  do  without  society, 
and  "  to  stifle  the  vague  yearnings  that  beset  a  girl's  heart."  Never- 
theless she  is  often  weary  and  depressed,  and  cannot  help  wishing 
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she  were  a  boy,  and  could  escape  from  her  narrow  surroundings. 
Like  all  young  creatures,  she  thinks  it  must  be  a  fine  thing  to  battle 
with  the  world  all  alone.  But  these  discontents  are  unexpressed, 
for  she  knows  that  her  father's  early  life  has  been  full  of  sorrow, 
and  that  it  is  now  almost  overburdened  with  hard  work.  At 
nineteen  a  change  comes  in  the  family  fortunes.  A  very  distant 
relative  dies,  and  they  inherit  a  large  country  place,  to  which  they 
remove.  The  property  is  heavily  encumbered,  so  Mr.  Englefield 
has  to  work  even  harder  than  ever  to  try  and  pay  off  the  mort- 
gages. In  many  ways  they  are  no  happier  than  during  their 
days  of  obscurity  and  poverty.  In  the  country  Dione  is  more 
lonely,  if  possible,  than  in  the  dingy  London  lodgings.  At 
first  the  gardens  and  the  woods  seemed  a  paradise,  but  even 
the  Garden  of  Eden  required  two  to  make  it  pleasant,  and 
our  heroine  has  no  associate  but  her  dog  Tricksy,  who, 
though  devoted  and  intelligent,  is  scarcely  all  she  requires  to 
make  the  long  summer  days  go  by  without  ennui.  She  cannot 
shoot,  and  there  is  no  one  to  play  lawn-tennis  with  her.  There 
j  are  a  few  neighbours,  but  they  live  at  great  distances  and  are 
I  not  particularly  attractive.  Bione  tries  to  get  interested  in  the 
poor  people,  but  fails  signally ;  their  ways  and  manners  disgust 
i  her,  and  the  district  visitors  do  not  relish  her  interference.  She 
j  hates  the  old  servants,  particularly  the  stately  butler,  whose  con- 
stant attention  at  meal-times  prevents  her  from  being  able  to 
!  talk  freely  to  her  father.  These  rare  unoccupied  half-hours  have 
hitherto  been  the  pleasure  to  which  she  looked  forward  all  day, 
and  she  resents  their  loss.  Dione  wonders  how  the  people  in 
story-books  are  always  meeting  with  delightful  adventures,  while 
the  men  and  women  she  meets  look  "as  if  nothing  had  ever  hap- 
pened to  them,  or  as  if  nothing  ever  could  happen  to  them." 

But  at  last  the  inevitable  Prince,  who  always  appears  sooner  or 
later  to  waken  a  pretty  girl  from  her  beauty  sleep,  comes  riding 
by,  and  the  heroine  is  not  unwilling  to  return  the  admiring  glances 
of  his  frank  blue  eyes.    Alton  Cadogau  is  a  soldier  who  has  won 
the  Victoria  Cress.    All  soldiers  in  novels  win  the  Victoria  Cross. 
He  is  handsome  and  rich,  heart-whole  and  susceptible,  so  his 
lovemaking  ought  to  run  on  wheels.    But  where  would  be  the 
use  of  writing  a  novel  if  there  was  nothing  to  chronicle  but  a 
few  silly  speeches,  blushes,  kisses,  and  a  proposal,  winding  up  with 
1  a  catalogue  of  the  wedding  presents  and  a  list  of  the  brides- 
maids ?    The  author  is  now  obliged  to  make  use  of  her  plot  to  pro- 
duce the  inevitable  difficulties  necessary  to  make  a  novel  extend  to 
three  volumes.     Mr.  Englefield  has  been  in  early  days  the  victim 
of  treachery  of  so  base  a  kind  on  the  part  of  a  friend  as  to  be  un- 
pardonable, and  Alton  Cadogan  is  of  course  the  son  of  the  villain  of 
the  piece.  Dione's  falling  in  love  is  prettily  told.  The  days  become 
more  pleasant,  the  sunshine  more  softly  bright,  the  old  house  no 
longer  dreary,  and  even  Rivers,  the  butler,  begins  to  be  endurable. 
Mr.  Englefield  is  obliged  to  go  to  town  on  business,  and  while  he 
is  away  the  chance  acquaintance  made  by  the  young  people  ripens 
into  a  tenderer  feeling  on  both  sides,  and  poor  Dione  is  little  pre- 
pared for  her  father's  stern  disapproval  when  he  returns  and 
finds  that  she  has  become  attached  to  the  man  of  all  others 
'  from  whom  he  would  have  wished  to  keep  her  apart.  Never 
before  had  he  spoken  an  angry  word  to  his  belovtd  daughter  and 
companion,  but  now  he  is  bitter  and  inexorable,  and  she  is 
j  miserable.    Mr.  Englefield  decides  to  take  her  to  Paris.    At  any 
1  other  time  such  a  trip  would  have  filled  her  with  delight,  but 
now  she  makes  her  preparations  in  a  languid  and  almost  tearful 
manner.    Other  troubles  come  also.    She  has  a  scapegrace  broth er 
who  suddenly  appears,  and  her  lover,  not  being  aware  of  his  exist- 
ence, is  witness  to  an  amount  of  affectionate  familiarity  between 
his  beloved  and  a  handsome  young  man  of  which  he  naturally 
much  disapproves.    This  misapprehension  is,  however,  cleared  up 
sooner  than  one  has  any  right  to  expect,  and  Dione  goes  to  Paris,  at 
least  assured  of  her  lover's  affection.  Captain  Cadogan  is  a  simple, 
manly  fellow,  who  knows  what  he  wants,  and  is  perfectly  de- 
termined to  get  it  if  he  can.     When  Mr.  Englefield  tells  him 
the  fatal  secret  which  he  thinks  ought  to  make  him  at  once  retire 
from  the  field,  Alton  refuses  to  see  in  it  any  cause  for  with- 
drawing his  pretensions.    That  Mr.  Cadogan  senior  should  have 
injured  Mr.  Euglefield's 'prospects  in  life  is  only  the  more  reason  why 
he  should  try  to  atone  for  the  wrong  by  making  Dione  a  pattern 
husband.    With  great  good  sense  he  packs  his  portmanteau  and 
starts  for  Paris.    Meantime  Dione  has  been  trying,  like  an  amiable 
girl,  to  enjoy  all  the  amusements  provided  for  her ;  but  her  cheeks 
grow  pale,  and  her  eyes  droop.    Not  even  the  marked  attentions 
of  a  fabulously  rich  Russian  prince  can  bring  back  her  old  child- 
ish gaiety.  Amongst  Erenchwomen  she  can  pose  as  a  beauty  :  but, 
strange  to  say,  she  derives  no  pleasure  from  the  fact.    Indeed  she 
goes  so  far  as  to  faint  when  Mr.  Englefield  talks  of  letting 
Oatherdeen  and  remaining  abroad  for  some  time  longer.  However, 
when  trying  to  enjoy  a  beautiful  ball  given  in  honour  of  an 
Oriental  potentate,  she  finds  suddenly  that  her  hands  are  resting 
clasped  in  those  of  her  lover.   There  is  no  need  to  try  to  enjoy  any- 
thing now  ;  the  time  is  only  too  short  until  the  remorseless  father 
discovers  what  is  going  on  and  hurries  her  away.  Captain  Cadogan 
behaves  with  perfect  coolness  and  good  temper,  insists  he  has  a 
clear  right  to  press  his  suit  in  season  and  out  of  season,  and  the 
utmost  concession  he  will  make  is  to  assure  Mr.  Englefield  that  he 
has  no  doubt  Dione  will  marry  him  the  moment  she  comes  of  a^e. 
Calm  persistence  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  quality  a  lover  can 
have,  whether  in  regard  to  the  lady  or  the  lady's  family;  so  it  is 
not  surprising  that  Alton  carries  his  point  against  all  objectors. 
The  last  chapter,  "  Never,  for  Ever,"  leaves  the  heroine  gazing 
in  rapturous  happiness  at  her  bright  wedding-ring  and  looking 
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picturesque  in  a  dark  blue-velvet  travelling-dress,  with  soft  lace 
ruffles. 

Mrs.  Cadogan,  the  hero's  mother,  is  a  commonplace  character 
fairly  well  carried  out.  She  is  cold  and  severe  in  aspect,  with  the 
remains  of  a  hard  handsomeness  which  wears  well.  She  supposes 
herself  to  be  very  pious  because  she  is  stupid  and  unemotional. 
Proud  of  her  son,  she  has  yet  treated  him  almost  like  a  stranger, 
except  in  the  matter  of  constantly  finding  fault.  Of  course  being 
professedly  religious,  and  really  not  so,  she  is  ambitious  and 
worldly,  and  cannot  brook  the  idea  of  her  son  marrying  what  she 
considers  a  nobody.  Shut  up  in  herself  and  her  narrow  surround- 
ings, she  has  no  sympathy  with  anything  outside  her  avenue 
gates.  She  makes  the  acquaintance  of  an  actress,  thinking  her  to 
be  a  person  of  family  and  fortune,  and  when  she  finds  out  her 
mistake  is  in  an  agony  of  horror  and  distress  amusing  to  contem- 
plate. Never  having  cared  for  any  one  but  herself  she  has  no 
friends,  no  interests,  no  resources  to  make  her  life  happy,  and  is  re- 
duced to  gossiping  with  her  maid  to  wile  away  the  tedious  hours. 
This  maid,  Mrs.  Cranch,  is  one  of  the  few  amusing  people  in  the 
book.  Her  views  on  hereditary  honours  will  suffice  to  illustrate 
her  character : — 

"People  don't  leave  titles,  man,  it's  against  the  law,  and  very  properly, 
too,  for  it  would  be  a  terrible  thing  if  such  vain  gewgaws  could  be  bandied 
about.  It  is  bad  enough  to  have  it  handed  down  from  father  to  son  ;  it's 
like  the  way  some  people  have  hurdleduny  diseases  in  their  families,  such 
as  madness,  and  that.  Vile  dross  is  bad  enough,  goodness  knows  ;  but  while 
we  wander  in  this  Vale  of  Tears  we  can't  do  without  money." 

Empty,  self-opinionated,  and  inexpressibly  dreary  to  live  with, 
Mrs.  Cadogan  belongs  to  the  type  of  mother  who  never  has  any 
real  influence  with  her  children,  though  she  rules  them  with  a 
rod  of  iron  when  she  has  the  chance.  From  such  beings  unmarried 
daughters  suffer  in  a  way  which  it  is  hard  for  their  brothers  to 
understand.  Nothing  is  more  crushing  than  from  childhood  to 
middle  age  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  such  a  woman  as  Mrs.  Cadogan. 
Yet  such  women  are  to  be  met  with  every  day,  obscuring  iu  their 
households  the  little  sunshine  there  is  in  life,  creating  an  atmo- 
sphere of  dull,  hopeless  discomfort.  The  question  remains — Is  it 
worth  while  to  make  a  book  about  such  people  ? 


THE  MODERN  SPORTSMAN'S  GUN  AND  RIFLE.* 

ALTHOUGH  he  has  patented  sundry  inventions  himself,  the 
Editor  of  the  Field  is  perhaps  the  safest  authority  on  the 
comparative  merits  of  modern  sporting  weapons.  In  his  profes- 
sional capacity  he  has  been  called  in  as  arbiter  upon  an  infinite 
variety  of  conflicting  claims,  and  we  believe  that  he  has  invariably 
tried  his  utmost  to  do  impartial  justice  to  each.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  then,  that  his  work  must  be  of  great  value  to  those  who 
are  interested  in  its  subjects  in  their  technical  aspects,  though  it 
will  scarcely  prove  so  inviting  to  the  ordinary  sportsman,  since  it 
turns  chiefly  upon  minute  details  of  the  sciences  of  mechanics  and 
chemistry.  As  yet  we  have  only  received  the  first  volume,  which 
treats  of  "  Game  and  Wildfowl  Guns,"  and  a  second  volume  is  to 
follow.  Mr.  Walsh  has  very  wisely  gone  little  further  back  than  about 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  when  the  loading  at  the  muzzle  had  begun 
to  be  exploded  in  favour  of  loading  at  the  breech  ;  and  when  the 
leading  gunmakers,  excited  to  a  lively  rivalry,  had  entered  upon  a 
neck-and-neck  race  in  all  manner  of  ingenious  improvements. 
The  previous  ground  had  been  almost  exhaustively  covered  bv  Mr. 
Greener,  in  his  recent  work  on  The  Gun  and  its  Development,  which 
dealt  with  the  history  and  archaeology  of  all  kinds  of  sporting 
implements,  carrying  us  back  to  the  days  of  long-bows  and 
arbalests.  Indeed  Mr.  Walsh  offers  an  apology  in  his  preface  for 
presumption  in  following  so  quickly  on  Mr.  Greener's  track.  But 
he  rests  his  apology  with  some  reason  on  the  greater  impartiality 
of  an  outsider  to  the  trade,  and  on  the  superior  range  and  exactness 
of  his  personal  knowledge.  Each  gunmaker  is  thoroughly  at  home 
in  his  own  works,  as  he  well  may  be,  considering  the  thought  he  has 
probably  devoted  to  some  patent  he  has  been  seeking  to  bring  into 
fashion.  But  in  the  meantime  he  regards  with  comparative  in- 
difference the  progress  of  the  experiments  undertaken  by  his  com- 
petitors, and  we  find  indeed  that  not  unfrequently  a  patentee, 
rejoicing  in  the  successful  results  of  his  ingenuity,  has  discovered 
to  his  disgust  and  surprise  that  his  ideas  have  been  virtually 
anticipated. 

This  volume  of  Mr.  Walsh's,  with  its  numerous  illustrative 
woodcuts,  is  mainly  technical,  as  we  have  remarked.  Yet  it  is 
impossible  to  read  through  the  chapters  and  between  their  lines 
without  a  perpetual  awakening  of  the  imagination  to  draw 
contrasts  between  the  present  and  the  past.  We  cannot  help 
reflecting  on  the  wonderful  revolution  in  sport  which  has  been 
brought  about  in  the  memory  of  middle-aged  men.  Until  some 
five-and-twenty  years  ago  the  practice  of  shooting  had  really 
altered  very  little  since  the  introduction  of  the  shot-gun.  It  is 
true  that  the  percussion-cap  had  replaced  the  flint;  that  the  old 
single  barrel  had  been  generally  abandoned  for  the  double  barrel — 
not  altogether,  perhaps,  to  the  advantage  of  precision  in  aim, 
since  the  consciousness  of  a  second  chance  in  reserve  was  apt  to 
encourage  precipitation  and  carelessness.  But,  when  the  sports- 
man took  the  field  with  a  single  gun — loading  being  a  slow  and 

*  The  Modern  Sportsman's  Gun  and  Hifie;  including  Game  and  IVild- 
fnwl  Guns,  Sporting  and  Match.  Hifles,  and  Revolvers.  By  J.  H.  Walsh 
("  Stonehenge  "),  Editor  of  "The  Field."  Vol.1.  Game  and  Wildfowl 
Gum.    Horace  Cox  ;  "  The  Field"  Office.  1882. 


elaborate  process — the  number  of  his  shots  was  necessarily  limited. 
Even  the  introduction  of  solid  loading-rods  merely  diminished  its 
inconveniences.  How  often  it  was  his  fate  to  stand  forcing  down 
the  wads  into  foul  barrels  while  the  birds  of  a  broken  covey  were 
rising  singly  around  him,  offering  the  most  tempting  marks,  but 
flying  away  with  feathers  unruffled.  Anxiety  and  irritation-aggra- 
vated his  inevitable  flurry,  and  the  loading  went  all  the  more  pain- 
fully forward.  Then  came  the  fumbling  over  the  caps,  possibly 
with  cold  fingers  that  scarcely  felt  them  ;  and  in  rain  the  best  patent 
caps  would  get  soaked  ;  the  nipples  would  be  choked  with  the  damp 
powder;  frequent  miss-fires  would  put  the  victim  off  his  shootino-, 
and  very  possibly  one  of  the  barrels  would  become  absolutely  un- 
serviceable. No  wonder  sportsmen  welcomed  the  introduction  of 
a  form  of  gun  which  obviated  all  these  grave  inconveniences.  The 
better  the  shooting  the  more  valuable  the  breechloading  system, 
especially  to  men  of  moderate  means,  since  it  often  obviated  the 
necessity  for  a  second  gun  and  a  servant  to  load.  The  breech- 
loading idea,  of  course,  was  anything  but  a  novel  one  ;  we  believe, 
indeed,  that  it  was  nearly  as  old  as  the  invention  of  firearms. 
Kepeatedly  tried  and  as  frequently  abandoned,  it  was  only  com- 
paratively lately  that  an  ingenious  Frenchman  succeeded  in  putting 
it  into  something  like  practicable  shape.  As  Mr.  Walsh  explains 
the  difficulties  overcome  by  M.  Lefancheux  very  succinctly,  per- 
haps we  may  as  well  quote  the  passage: — 

Nevertheless  inventions  had  been  brought  out  for  loading  at  the  breech, 
but  all  had  failed  because  it  was  found  impossible  to  stop  the  leakage  of 
gas.  Metal  cases  had  been  tried  in  the  form  now  used,  but  it  had  been 
found  that  they  could  not  be  extracted,  the  present  plan  of  bringing  them 
out  by  a  special  automatic  tool  not  having  rbeen  devised.  At  length 
Lefancheux  thought  that  a  case  made-of  brass  and  paper  would  answer  the 
purpose,  and  at  the  same  time  constructed  a  gun  with  the  barrels  hinged  in 
a  peculiar  way,  so  that  their  open  breeches  might  be  readily  exposed  for 
the  introduction  of  the  cartridge.  Lastly,  he  placed  a  small  percussion-cap 
in  the  middle  of  the  base  of  this  cartridge,  and  passed  a  brass  pin  through 
the  side  to  reach  it,  thus  enabling  it  to  be  exploded  by  the  blow  of  the 
hammer,  and  at  the  same  time  affording  a  means  of  introducing  the  empty 
case  by  the  nail  of  tbe  fingers  laying  hold  of  the  pin,  supplemented  if 
necessary  by  a  little  tool.  Such  was  the  simple  form  in  which  this  inven- 
tion, the  germ  of  all  the  modern  improvements,  was  introduced  into  this 
country  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  by  Mr.  Lang  of  Cockspur  Street. 

The  conveniences  of  the  breechloader  were  obvious,  but  old- 
fashioned  sportsmen  are  conservative  beyond  all  men ;  and  they 
objected  besides  that  those  newfangled  guns  did  not  shoot  so- 
strong  as  the  muzzle-loaders.  And  in  the  beginning  this  was  un- 
questionably true,  although  nowadays  there  is  certainly  no  in- 
feriority in  that  respect,  but  rather  the  reverse.  And  this  leads 
us  to  speak  of  the  important  inventions  of  Mr.  Walsh  for  testing 
the  comparative  penetrating  power  of  weapons  and  the  comparative 
diffusion  or  concentration  of  their  scattering  charges.  The  old 
plan  was  to  try  guns  at  forty  yards  on  a  pad  composed  of  com- 
pressed layers  of  Drown  paper.  Of  course  the  quality  of  different 
pads  might,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  did,  vary  so  materially  that 
the  results  were  most  untrustworthy,  while  it  was  by  no  means 
difficult  to  manipulate  the  object-pads  fraudulently.  Mr.  Walsh 
replaced  them  with  the  machine  which  he  designated  "  the  Eield 
force  gauge,"  which  is  a  disc  of  metal,  automatically  registering 
"  the  effect  produced  by  the  blow  given  by  the  central  pellets  of  a 
charge  on  a  spiral  spring."  And  as  it  has  been  found  that  in 
any  trial  of  a  gun  much  will  depend  on  the  strength  and  skill  of 
the  shooter,  he  supplemented  his  force  gauge  with  a  mechanical 
rest,  framed  with  a  certain  amount  of  elasticity  so  as  to  represent 
the  anatomy  of  a  human  shoulder ;  while,  in  talking  of  gun  trials^ 
he  draws  attention  besides  to  the  superior  results  to  be  obtained 
by  minutely  careful  loading. 

But  nothing  in  the  volume  will  be  more  practically  interesting 
to  novices  than  the  remarks  in  the  opening  chapters  as  to  the 
choice  of  guns  for  different  varieties  of  sport.  Mr.  Walsh  recom- 
mends the  sportsman  to  weigh  all  the  circumstances  of  his  own 
individual  case,  since  an  excellent  argument  for  some  special  form 
of  gun  may  be  outweighed  by  another  which  is  irresistibly  con- 
vincing. Thus,  the  grouse  being  a  strong  and  fast-flying  bird, 
rising  wild  as  a  rule  and  at  considerable  distances,  it  seems  prima 
fade  to  be  desirable  to  be  equipped  with  a  hard-hitting  gun.  But 
then,  on  the  other  hand,  when  walking  through  a  long  day  on 
the  moors,  each  ounce  of  weight  will  tell  on  the  gun-carrier,  so 
that  it  may  pay  best  in  the  end  to  economize  his  strength  and  be 
content  with  a  lighter  gun  of  inferior  killing  power.  Thus,  while 
a  light-weight  should  have  it  all  his  own  way  in  the  hunting- 
field,  so  far  as  pace  combined  with  economy  is  concerned,  a 
heavy  man  "has  the  pull"  on  the  hill,  so  long  as  his  weight 
comes  from  bone  and  sinew.  And,  again,  in  snipe-shooting, 
as  the  twisting  bird  presents  a  difficult  mark,  it  would  seem 
well  to  insure  such  a  wide-killing  circle  as  may  be  spread  by  a 
massive  12-bore.  But,  as  there  is  a  good  deal  of  fatigue  in  wet 
and  boggy  walking,  and  as  the  sportsman  should  be  quick  and 
ready  to  follow  the  eccentric  turns  of  the  snipe,  he  will  shoot 
straighter,  and  consequently  bag  more  game,  if  he  arms  him- 
self with  a  16  or  20-bore.  In  covert-shooting,  again — that  is 
to  say,  in  the  old-fashioned  covert-shooting,  when  you  dive  per- 
sonally into  thickets  and  through  hedgerows,  instead  of  doing  the 
standing  gentleman  at  a  battue  in  the  rides  and  at  the  hot  corners — ■ 
the  chances  of  ready  shooting  are  increased  by  each  inch  you  can 
take  off  the  barrels.  For  the  fashionable  sport  of  grouse  or 
partridge-driving  a  hard-shooting  gun  is  indispensable,  since  "  the 
birds  come  at  a  great  pace  towards  the  shooter  in  ambush,  and 
must  be  met  by  shot  travelling  with  proportionate  velocity,  if 
good  work  is  to  be  done  ;  for  with  a  low  one  the  shooter  has  to 
make  a  greater  allowance,  which  increases  the  difficulty  of  taking- 
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a  correct  aim."  And  when  driving1,  the  weight  is  almost  a  matter 
of  indifference,  as  the  guns  are  carried  for  you  from  stand  to 
stand.  "What  Mr.  Walsh  has  to  say  as  to  the  steady  reduction 
of  the  gunmaker's  charges  is  equally  curious  and  satisfactory. 
But  competition  has  been  increasing  year  by  year ;  the  country 
makers  undersell  the  fashionable  West-end  artists ;  Liege  vies 
•with  Birmingham,  and  Brussels  underbids  Loudon ;  while  the 
amount  of  business  that  must  be  done  at  those  falling  figures  is 
demonstrated  by  the  advertisement  columns  of  the  Field.  We  may 
remark,  by  the  way,  with  reference  to  the  Belgian  competition, 
that  it  would  appear  that  the  Belgians  do  not  pretend  to  rival  the 
English  in  the  thoroughness  of  their  workmanship.  On  the 
contrary,  their  attention  is  directed,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  cost, 
and,  in  the  second  place,  to  a  certain  superficial  regard  to  ap- 
pearances; nevertheless,  *s  we  know  well  from  experience,  the 
Belgians  can  turn  out  admirable  weapons.  Mr .  Walsh  tells  us 
that  when  Lang  introduced  the  Lefancheux  patent  in  London , 
his  charge  was  forty-five  guineas  ;  while  Lancaster  charged  from 
fifty  to  sixty  guineas  for  his  "  central  fire."  A  few  years  after- 
wards, Lang  could  offer  a  second-quality  gun,  which  was  Birming- 
ham made,  for  twenty  pounds ;  and  some  other  gunmakers  of  high 
reputation  quickly  followed  suit  in  reductions,  selling  plain  but 
satisfactory  articles  at  fifteen  guineas.  And  now  a  well-known 
firm  have  for  some  time  been  offering  their  "Keeper's  gun"  at 
six  guineas,  and  Mr.  Walsh  speaks  of  the  weapon  in  terms  of 
warm  approval.  As  for  muzzle-loaders,  they  may  be  procured 
still  more  reasonably,  and  they  are  still  in  some  demand  even 
among  English  sportsmen  who  are  contemplating  a  shooting  trip 
to  the  interior  of  Africa  or  to  other  savage  countries,  out  of  reach 
of  the  gunmakers'  shops.  Indeed  guns  are  made  for  the  native 
African  market  at  the  extremely  moderate  price  of  seven  shillings 
and  sixpence.  As  to  the  figure  at  which  the  white  trader  transfers 
them  to  his  black  patrons,  Mr.  Walsh  volunteers  no  information. 

It  is  impossible  satisfactorily  to  discuss  a  volume  like  this  at 
any  reasonable  length,  since  we  should  lose  ourselves  in  a  labyrinth 
of  special  details  before  we  had  penetrated  any  distance  into  the 
pages;  and,  moreover,  no  one  but  an  extremely  well-informed 
expert  could  venture  to  pronounce  between  rivals  who  not  un- 
naturally are  jealously  susceptible.  But  it  will  be  seen  that  it 
contains  a  variety  of  hints  which  may  be  useful  to  intending 
purchasers  of  guns,  or  still  more  to  the  men  who  are  continually 
replenishing  their  armouries ;  so  that  we  can  confidently  recom- 
mend an  intelligent  glance  through  it,  as  likely  to  save  money  and 
to  prevent  disappointments. 


FRENCH  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS, 
n. 

M JULES  VERNE  adds  to  the  list  of  Voyages  e.vtraordi- 
•  naires  a  volume  which  is  headed  L'ecole  des  Robinsons 
(Hetzel),  and  which  also  contains  a  story  called  "  Le  Rayon  vert," 
and  a  sketch  called  "  Dix  heures  en  Chasse."  "  L'ecole  des 
Robinsons  "  is  an  engaging  story  of  a  young  man's  obstinate  love 
of  adventure,  and  of  how  a  lesson  was  read  to  him  in  the  most 
practical  of  methods.  It  begins  with  an  island  called  Spencer 
Island,  in  the  Pacific,  being  put  up  to  auction  at  San  Francisco. 
There  are  two  bidders — William  W.  Kolderup,  of  San  Francisco, 
and  J.  R.  Taskinar,  of  Stockton.  Kolderup  is  possessed  of  fabu- 
lous wealth,  and  after  an  exciting  struggle  Taskinar  has  to  give  in, 
which  he  does,  promising  himself  that  he  will  take  his  revenge. 
Now  Kolderup  has  an  orphan  ward  and  god-daughter,  Phina 
Hollaney,  and  also  a  nephew,  Godfrey  Morgan,  who  is  engaged  to 
Phina,  but  who  has  a  mad  passion  for  travel  and  adventure. 
Kolderup  consents  with  seeming  good-humour  to  the  young  man's 
spending  a  year,  or  even  two  years,  in  travel  before  the  marriage ; 
but  he  says  to  himself,  "  Ah !  tu  veux  tater  des  voyages  avant 
d'epouser  Phina !  Eh  bien !  tu  en  tateras,  mon  neveu ! " 
Accordingly,  he  sends  Godfrey  off  to  New  Zealand,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  T.  Artelett,  commonly  called  Tartelett,  a  dancing-master.  Why 
dancing-masters  should  suddenly  crop  up  as  the  semi-heroes  of 
Christmas  books — another  one  occurs  in  a  work  by  MM.  Atnero 
and  Tissot — it  is  not  altogether  easy  to  determine.  However, 
Tartelett  is  an  amusing  figure,  and  we  note  this  effluence  of 
dancing-masters,  not  with  any  objection,  but  as  a  curiosity.  In 
discussing  the  preparations  for  the  voyage  of  Godfrey  and 
Tartelett,  M.  Jules  Verne  goes  out  of  his  way  on  purpose,  it 
would  seem,  to  allow  his  printers  to  make  some  odd  mistakes. 
Instead  of  telling  us  straight  out  where  they  started  from  and 
where  they  intended  to  go  to,  he  must  needs  tell  us  that  they 
might,  if  they  had  started  at  a  different  place  and  with  different 
intentions,  have  gone  by,  amongst  other  lines,  the  "  Shouthampton  3 
or  the  "  Withe-Star."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  go  in  a  steamer 
called  The  Dream,  belonging  to  William  W.  Kolderup,  and  com- 
manded by  a  person  bearing  the  remarkable  name  of  Turcotte, 
with  whom  William  W.  Kolderup  has  several  secret  interviews 
before  the  start  takes  place.  When  The  Dream  has  got  some  little 
way  on  her  course,  it  is  discovered  that  there  is  a  stowaway,  a 
Chinaman,  on  board,  and  one  wonders  for  a  long  time  why  this 
incident  has  been  introduced.  At  the  very  end  of  the  story  some 
reason  for  its  introduction  is  afforded,  but  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  the  reason  is  adequate.  It  has,  as  a  rule,  been  one  of  the 
charms  of  M.  Jules  Verne's  work  that,  with  all  its  delightful 
fantasy  and  exaggeration  and  misleading  show  of  scientific  accuracy, 
it  has  combined  an  artistic  feeling,  both  in  character  and  construc- 


tion. Here  there  is  a  decided  falling  off  in  this  respect,  although, 
as  we  have  said,  the  story  is  attractive  and  exciting.  To  the 
larger  class  of  M.  Verne's  readers  these  qualities  will,  no  doubt, 
seem  all-sufficing.  The  Dream  is  destined  to  encounter  worse 
misfortunes  than  the  presence  on  board  of  a  Chinese  stowaway. 
Presently  Godfrey  finds  that  he  is  in  for  a  larger  share  of  adven- 
ture than  he  had  bargained  for.  He  is  called  up  in  the  night  to  be 
told  that  The  Dream  has  struck  on  a  reef.  He  is  unwilling  to 
make  good  his  own  escape  while  the  fate  of  the  captain  and  crew 
is  uncertain ;  but  the  captain  actually  pushes  him  into  the  sea, 
and  a  few  strokes  carry  him  to  the  refuge  of  a  rock,  whence,  as  it 
seems,  he  sees  the  ship  go  down  before  his  eyes.  The  rock  is,  of 
course,  part  of  a  desert  island,  and  equally  of  course  it  turns  out 
that  Tartelett  also  has  been  saved  from  the  wreck  and  cast  ashore. 
On  this  island  things  happen  which  are  in  their  way  as  astonish- 
ing as  the  things  which  happened  in  the  other  island — the  lie 
mystcrieuse — of  which  M.  Verne  has  told  us  on  a  former  occasion. 
Certain  of  the  adventures  which  befall  the  two  friends  may  be 
foreseen  and  explained  by  the  experienced  reader ;  while  others 
absolutely  defy  explanation  until  the  time  comes  for  its  being 
given  by  the  author.  All  are  amusing  and  stirring.  One  odd 
mistake  which  M.  Verne  has  made  we  may  note  in  passing.  In 
due  course  a  Man  Friday  is  provided  for  the  two  Robinson 
Crusoes ;  and  on  being  shown  a  mirror  he  goes  through  the  con- 
ventional pantomime  business  which  every  savage  with  a  true 
sense  of  what  savages  ought  to  do  would  go  through  on  such  an 
occasion.  Hereon  Tartelett  says,  «Mais  c'est  a  peine  un  singe,  ce 
moricaud  !  "  and  Godfrey  replies,  "  Non,  Tartelett,  c'est  plus  qu'un 
singe,  puisqu'il  regarde  derriere  le  miroir — ce  qui  prouve  de 
sa  part  un  raisonnement  dont  n'est  capable  aucun  animal ! " 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  plenty  of  recorded  instances  of  the 
same  thing  being  done  by  cats  and  dogs.  But  it  is  an  amusing 
characteristic  of  French  writers  to  mistake  their  own  fleeting  im- 
pressions for  established  facts.  However,  we  must  not  take  leave 
of  "  L'ecole  des  Robinsons  "  with  anything  but  words  of  praise  for 
its  lively  and  diverting  character.  "  Le  Rayon  vert,"  which  follows 
it,  is,  we  think,  decidedly  less  amusing ;  indeed,  it  might  not  un- 
justly be  called  tedious,  consisting  largely,  as  it  does,  of  spun-out 
guide-book  descriptions  of  Scotch  scenery.  It  contains,  however, 
one  very  exciting  scene  of  a  rescue  ;  and  probably  its  demerits 
would  be  less  easily  perceived  if  it  were  read  before,  instead  of 
after,  "  L'ecole  des  Robinsons."  The  "  Simple  Boutade  "  called 
"Dix  heures  en  Chasse,"  which  follows  the  "  Rayon  vert,"  is  full 
of  fun  ;  and  capital  sketches  are  provided  for  it  by  "  Gedefon." 

Le  vceu  de  Nadia  (Henry  Greville.  Illustrations  d'Adrien 
Marie.  Plon)  is  as  simple  and  pretty  a  story  as  can  be  wished  for 
by  careful  mothers  for  their  daughters'  reading.  Le  vceu  de  Nadia 
deals  with  the  circumstances  in  which  a  great  Russian  heiress 
made  a  somewhat  hot-headed  vow,  and  with  the  results  which 
followed.  The  story  is,  judged  from  a  severe  standpoint,  need- 
lessly spun  out;  and  we  are  inclined  to  resent  the  introduction  of 
the  death  of  the  noble  young  man  in  whom  Nadia  finds  a  husband 
ready  to  comprehend  and  to  carry  out  to  the  fullest  her  large- 
hearted  schemes  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  But,  for  some  mys- 
terious reason,  it  seems  to  be  an  accepted  maxim  that  books  in- 
tended, as  this  obviously  is,  for  "  family  "  reading  should  contain 
at  least  one  incident  or  scene  of  this  kind.  Most  of  our  readers 
are  acquainted  with  the  graceful  ease  of  Henry  Greville 's  style,  and 
with  the  author's  special  faculty  for  describing  Russian  life.  People 
who  do  not  care  greatly  for  the  domestic  pathos  business  which 
figures  largely  in  Le  vceu  de  Nadia  will  find  plenty  to  interest 
them  in  other  ways  in  the  volume,  and  notably  in  the  description 
of  the  change  which  has  come  over  the  attitude  of  such  men  as 
Stepline  towards  their  employers  and  benefactors.  The  characters 
are  lightly,  yet  firmly,  hit  off ;  and  Korzof  and  Nadia  are  an  heroic 
pair  who  never  weary  the  reader  by  posing  upon  stilts. 

In  MM.  Tissot  and  Amero's  volume  Aventures  de  trois  fugitifs 
en  Siberie,  with  illustrations  by  G.  Pranishnikoff  (Hachette),  we  are 
taken  into  the  midst  of  a  very  different  kind  of  Russian  life,  and 
are  introduced  to  various  thrilling  and  horrifying  perils  and 
escapes.  This  is  the  book  referred  to  above,  in  which  we  have  a 
dancing-master  as  a  principal  figure ;  but  in  this  case  he  is  a 
Frenchman,  whereas  in  M.  Jules  Verne's  work  it  is  only  said  of 
Tartelett  that  he  deserved  to  be  a  Frenchman.  The  adventures  of 
the  three  fugitives  are  told  with  much  spirit,  but  at  times  lean  to 
being  somewhat  too  appalling.  The  illustrations  are  decidedly 
above  the  average  in  merit. 

Off  his  own  pen  M.  Tissot  gives  us  La  Hongrie  de  VAdrialique 
au  Danube:  impressions  de  voyage  (Plon),  a  volume  strikingly 
and  handsomely  illustrated  with  "  10  heliogravures  d'apres 
Valerio  et  de  plus  de  160  gravures  dans  le  texte,  dont  100  dessins 
de  Poirson."  The  heliogravures  vary  in  merit  as  regards  exe- 
cution, but  all  have  a  special  interest  as  illustrations  of  customs 
and  manners.  Of  the  other  illustrations,  some  are  full  of  spirit  and 
chic,  while  others— as,  for  instance,  the  scene  of  a  quarrel  facing 
p.  244— are  outrageously  ill  imagined  and  ill  drawn.  The  letter- 
press is  written  in  M.  Tissot's  accustomed  talkative  manner,  and 
is  lively  and  pleasant.  The  author's  brief  description  of  the 
Rudasfiirdo  is  an  agreeable  proof  that  there  are  still  French 
writers  who,  although  they  are  not  in  the  very  first  rank,  have 
some  respect  for  their  language  and  for  literature.  M.  Tissot's 
volume  may  altogether  be  described  as  a  creditable  specimen  of 
an  unpretending  book  of  travel-talk,  as  to  which  the  publishers 
have  grudged  no  pains  to  add  to  its  attractions. 

The  scene  of  La  Patrie  avant  tous  (F.  Dieny.  Dessins  par 
Benett  et  Lallemand.    Hetzel)  is  laid  at  Strasburg,  just  before 
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the  Franco-Prussian  war  ;  and  this  fact,  taken  in  connexion  with 
its  title,  may  suffice  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  little  book.  Its 
end  is  curious  :— 

Marie  resta  un  instant  pensive,  puis,  ennduissnt  celui  qui  avait  ete  son 
fiance  pits  de  la  fenetre,  et  lui  montrant  la  fleche  de  la  cathe'drale  qui  s>e 
dressait  non  loin  de  Id  au-dessus  des  toits, 

Le  jour  ou  le  drapeau  trieolore  flottera  lii-liaut,"  lui  dit-tlle,  "je  serai 
votre  femm'e." 

"He'las!  " 

"  Qui  sait  ?  "  re'pliqua  fierement  la  jeune  fille. 

This  seems  to  he  hard  lines  on  Wilhelm,  whose  only  crime  is  that 
he  is  a  German  ;  hut  no  doubt  it  provides  an  effective  ending  for 
the  story,  which  for  the  rest  is  a  good  story  of  its  kind. 

Ill  Christophe  Colomb  (dessins  par  L.  Benett.  Hetzel) 
M.  Jule3  Verne  tells,  in  a  graphic  and  interesting  way  and  with 
agreeable  brevity,  the  story  of  Columbus  and  his  voyages.  The 
book  is  a  desirable  addition  to  the  library  of  "  education  et 
recreation." 

Lucia  Avila  (Hetzel)  is  the  latest  addition  to  M.  Lucien 
Biart's  series  of  Les  Voyages  invulontaires.  In  it  we  meet  agaiu 
and  with  pleasure  our  old  friends  of  last  year  whom  we  left 
established  on  the  Heronniere  estate,  and  we  are  invited  to  con- 
template a  new  set  of  adventures  in  which  they  and  their  old  enemy 
Yago  are  mixed  up.  M.  Biart  has  lost  nothing  of  his  dashing 
power  of  telling  a  story,  and  his  story  is  well  illustrated  by 
M.  Meyer. 

The  institution  of  the  big,  amusing,  and  profusely  illustrated 
volume  called  Le  Tour  du  Monde  (Nouveau  Journal  des  Voyages 
publie  sous  la  direction  de  M.  Edouard  (Jharton.  Hachette}  has 
now  reached  its  twenty-third  year,  and  keeps  thoroughly  up  to 
the  mark  both  in  letterpress  and  illustration. 

From  the  same  firm  we  have  a  very  neat  volume  full  of  the 
most  varied  interest  in  Cent  Tableaux  de  Science  Pittoresque  par 
Albert-Levy. 

Among  the  Christmas  books  of  the  year,  but  scarcely  of  them, 
is  the  magnificent  volume  headed  Les  Ckroniqueurs  de  I'Histoire 
de  France  depute  les  oriyines  jusquau  X  Vl"'c  Steele.  "  Texte  abregtS, 
coordonne  et  traduit  par  Muie.  de  Witt,  nee  Guizot.  Premiere 
serie  "  ( Hachette ).  This  is  a  book  of  the  utmost  beauty  as  a  work 
of  publishing  art,  the  illustrations  alone  demanding  the  highest 
praise  for  their  care,  finish,  and  profuseness.  It  is  impossible  on 
this  occasion  to  do  justice  to  such  a  work.  We  hope  to  find  an  early 
opportunity  of  speaking  of  it  at  greater  length.  Meanwhile, 
amateurs  of  the  various  methods  of  illustration  will  do  well  to  give 
their  attention  to  the  volume. 

The  same  publishers  issue  with  equal  care  and  artistic  sense  the 
third  volume  of  M.  Amedee  Guillemin's  Le  Monde  physique.  To 
this  work  also,  which  deals  with  magnetism  and  electricity,  we 
may  return  on  a  more  fitting  opportunity. 

The  two  yearly  volumes  »f  Le  Journal  de  la  Jeunesse  (Hachette) 
for  1882  keep  up  fully  the  excellent  character  which  has  always 
belonged  to  that  publication.  Some  of  the  consecutive  stories 
contained  in  them  have  already  been  noticed  in  a  separate  form. 

Les  procedes  de  la  Gravure  (Alfred  de  Lastolot,  redacteur  de  la 
Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts.  Quantin)  is  a  brief,  yet  exhaustive  and 
most  valuable,  treatise  on  the  art  with  which  the  book  deals.  No 
more  competent  writer  on  this  subject  than  M.  de  Lastolot  could 
have  been  found ;  and  his  letterpress  is  accompanied  by  illustra- 
tions which  are  at  once  attractive  and  practical. 

We  have  from  the  same  publishers  a  kindred  work  in  La  Gravure 
(le  vicomte  Henri  Delaborde,  de  l'lnstitut).  Both  these  little 
books  are  full  of  interest,  and  of  both  it  may  be  said  that  ''no 
amateur's  library  is  complete  without  them." 

M.  Rousselet's  Le  Tambour  da  Royal- Auvergne,  with  illustra- 
tions by  Poirson  (Hachette ),  is  a  picturesque  and  stirring  book  of 
adventure,  which  will  delight  the  many  boys  who  have  a  military 
turn  of  mind. 

The  Bibliotheque  Hose  and  the  Bibliotheque  des  Merveilles,  pub- 
lished by  MM.  Hachette,  have  received  many  interesting  ad- 
ditions. 

M.  Gazeau's  Les  Bouffons  {Bibliotheque  des  Merveilles)  has  a 
special  interest  with  regard  to  the  recent  reappearance  on  the 
stage  of  Triboulet. 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

MEMOIRS  of  the  Civil  War  still  form  a  large  and  very  in- 
teresting element  in  the  literature  of  the  United  States.  It 
cannot,  we  think,  be  said  that  their  publication  at  so  late  a  date  is 
in  any  considerable  degree  due  to  political  reserve  or  personal  reti- 
cence. The  principal  chiefs  of  the  Northern  army,  while  still  hold- 
ing military  office,  did  not  hesitate  to  publish,  or  authorize  others  to 
publish,  the  record  of  their  own  achievements  within  the  shortest 
possible  time  after  the  termination  of  the  struggle ;  nor  in  these 
military  biographies  was  there,  as  a  rule,  any  want  of  explicitness, 
or  even  of  sharpness,  in  dealing  with  the  reputations  of  living  men. 
General  Sherman's  memoirs,  it  is  true,  damaged  no  man  so  deeply 
as  himself.  Of  General  Grant  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  he  chose 
his  biographer  as  ill  as  he  was  apt  to  choose  his  personal  entourage, 
political  and  military.  The  reason  why  so  many  partial  histories, 
and  especially  so  many  personal  biographies,  whose  main  or  sole 
interest  rests  on  the  events  of  the  four  years  1861-5,  are  BtUl  in 
course  of  appearance  must  be  sought  in  the  age  of  so  many  leading 
military  and  naval  chiefs  of  either  side.  A  majority  even  of  the 
Confederate  officers  best  known  to  fame  were  young.  Hill  and  Stuart 
were  about  thirty,  Longstreet  and  Stonewall  Jackson  had  scarcelv 


reached  middle  age ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Grant. 
McClellau,  Sheridan,  Sherman,  and  most  of  their  colleagues.  Hence 
many  of  the  chief  heroes  of  the  war  are  either  still  living,  or  have 
died  but  lately,  and  the  memoirs  of  the  latter  are  only  now  given  to 
the  world.  The  readers  of  the  Memoir  that  stands  first  on  our 
list  (1)  will,  we  think,  be  somewhat  surprised  to  be  told  that 
Admiral  Dahlgren  has  not  yet  received  his  fair  share  of  fame.  His 
name  is  perhaps  as  well  known,  at  any  rate  to  Englishmen,  as 
those  of  Farragut  and  Porter,  whose  achievements  were  certainly 
more  brilliant  than  his.  It  was  the  fortune  of  Admiral  Dahlgren 
to  have  held  a  very  high  and  important  post  for  many  years  before 
the  war.  One  of  the  ablest  artillerists  of  the  Union,  one  of  the  most 
ingenious  inventors  in  that  branch  of  military  science  in  a  country 
which  has  borne  so  large  a  share  in  the  vast  progress  which  artillery- 
has  made  within  the  last  thirty  years,  he  was  at  the  head  of  tho 
ordnance  when  the  war  broke  out.  He  was  almost  at  the  outset 
appointed  to  what  was  then  generally  regarded  as  the  most  im- 
portant naval  command  in  President  Lincoln's  gift,  the  charge  of 
the  fleet  blockading  Charleston.  At  the  head  of  that  fleet,  sup- 
ported by  a  large  military  force,  he  practically  achieved  little  or 
nothing ;  but  undoubtedly  because  against  such  opponents  and  in 
such  a  situation  neither  Farragut  nor  Porter  could  have  done 
more.  It  was  their  good  luck  to  he  charged  with  operations 
which  lay  within  the  range  of  possibility.  The  harbour  of 
Charleston  was  capable  of  being  fortified  much  more  strongly 
than  either  Mobile  Bay  or  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi  j 
but  no  one  doubted  that  Dahlgren  had  done  his  best,  and 
if  he  was  unlucky,  it  was  as  McClellan  was  unlucky,  in  having 
an  impracticable  task  assigned  to  him  ,and  being  opposed  to 
superior  antagonists.  One  may  doubt  whether  Grant  would  ever 
have  achieved  the  first  place  in  the  armies  of  the  Union  had  he 
been  originally  assigned  to  command  in  Virginia.  It  is  perhaps 
unfortunate  for  the  Admiral  that  his  biography  should  have  been 
written  by  his  widow.  The  task  of  showing  the  veteran  seaman 
and  artillerist  as  he  really  was,  a  brave,  modest,  and  eminently 
skilful  officer,  was  by  no  means  arduous;  but  the  one  person  in 
the  world  who  was  most  likely  to  exaggerate  his  merits,  and  who 
could  not  be  expected  to  discern  even  a  possibility  of  making  him 
ridiculous,  is  the  very  person  to  whom  the  duty  of  editing  his 
journals  and  recording  his  services  has  fallen.  By  publishing 
the  Admiral's  daily  comments,  hopes,  fears,  and  complaints,  just 
as  they  were  written,  in  haste,  amid  the  anxieties  and  hurry  of 
elaborate  and  harassing  operations,  a  certain  injustice  is  done  to 
his  character  and  his  judgment.  We  believe,  however,  that  there 
are  few  officers  in  the  Federal  service — few  perhaps  in  any  service — 
who  would  not  sutler  much  more  severely  under  such  an  ordeal. 
Just  allowances  made,  the  journals  and  the  records  of  his  services 
in  the  Ordnance  Department  give  us  a  very  high  idea  not  only  of 
the  Admiral's  skill,  his  inventive  genius,  and  his  professional  capa- 
city, but  also  of  his  personal  character. 

Mr.  Plum's  account  of  the  Telegraphic  Service  of  the  Civil 
War  (2)  has  one  serious  fault.  It  is  much  too  long,  extending  to 
two  solid  octavo  volumes,  and  is  needlessly  lengthened  by  the  in- 
sertion of  matter  which  has  very  little  to  do  with  the  main 
subject.  It  contains,  however,  a  quantity  of  information  that 
will  be,  we  doubt  not,  attentively  studied  by  military  men  of 
every  country,  and  especially  by  those  concerned  in  the  depart- 
ment to  which  it  specially  relates.  Completeness  is  a  com- 
mon, if  not  universal,  characteristic  of  American  works  of  this 
class ;  and  Mr.  Plum's  book  is  perhaps  as  thorough  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  a  writer  actually  engaged  in  the  ser- 
vice whose  achievements  he  records,  and  practically  familiar 
with  its  subsequent  development.  There  is  much,  indeed,  to 
interest  a  non-professional  reader,  especially  in  the  numer- 
ous anecdotes  told  of  the  failure  or  success  of  various  novel 
schemes  of  secret  communication,  or  their  often  very  critical 
results.  It  may  be  owing  to  his  greater  familiarity  with  the 
working  of  the  Federal  Intelligence  Department  that  it  appears  to 
so  much  more  advantage  in  Mr.  Plum's  narrative  than  that  of  the 
Confederacy.  Perhaps,  too,  prejudice  may  have  something  to  do 
with  the  selection  for  special  notice  of  Confederate  failures  and 
Federal  successes.  But,  taking  the  author's  account,  it  would 
seem  that  the  Federal  service  had  other  advantages  than  those 
which  must  be  ascribed  to  its  incomparably  greater  material  re- 
sources. Neither  side  seems  to  have  made  much  effective  use  of 
balloons,  even  for  the  purpose  to  which  they  are  most  obviously 
adapted — reconnoitring.  The  intricate  character  of  the  country 
and  the  extent  of  its  woodland  must  have  rendered  the  task 
of  the  reconnoitrer  exceedingly  difficult,  as  it  often  hampered 
seriously  the  actual  movements  of  the  two  armies,  and  not  in- 
frequently rendered  communication  so  difficult  that  one  wing  of 
the  gigantic  Federal  host  might  be  ignorant  for  hours  of  what 
was  happening  to  the  other.  To  the  general  reader  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  and  amazing  part  of  the  work  is  that  which 
relates  to  the  use  of  ciphers.  One  great  difficulty  in  telegraphic 
ciphering  is  the  liability  to  simple  blundering.  We  know  to  our  cost 
how  often  the  plainest  messages  are  blundered  even  when  the  tele- 
graphist has  the  advantage  of  known  words  and  of  plain  common 
sense  to  guide  him.  When  the  words  make  no  sense,  and  conse- 
quently there  is  no  context,  or  when,  still  worse,  as  in  an  ordinary 
cipher,  there  are  no  recognizable  words,  and  the  letters  are  purely 

(1)  Memoir  of  John  A.  Dahlgren,  Rear- Admiral  U.  S.  Aary.  By  his 
Widow,  M.  V.  Dahlgren.  Illustrated.  Boston  :  Osgood  &  Co.  London  : 
Triibner  &  Co.  1882. 

(2)  The  Military  Telegraph  during  the  American  Civil  War.  By 
W.  U.  Plum  LL.B.  2  vols.  Chicago :  Jansen,  McClurg,  &  Co.  London: 
Sampson  Low  &  Co. 
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arbitrary,  blundering  often  reaches  a  point  that  baffles  the  ablest 
decipherer,  and  the  message  becomes  as  unintelligible  with  the  key 
as  without  it.  The  Federal  telegraphists  seem  to  have  overcome 
both  difficulties.  They  contrived  in  the  first  place  to  use  to  a  very 
lar"-e  extent  words  and  not  letters  as  symbols  ;  and,  if  we  rightly 
understand  Mr.  Plum,  advanced  so  far  as  to  combine  their  arbitrary 
■word-symbols  into  sentences  with  an  apparent  meaning  of  their 
own— of  course  wholly  unconnected  with  their  bidden  sense.  The 
Confederates  do  not  appear  to  have  been  very  clever  or  very  careful 
even  in  the  easier  task  of  cipher  letters.  One  very  important  de- 
spatch is  given  in  facsimile,  and  we  see  at  once  two  fatal  and 
fundamental  faults  in  it.  In  the  first  place,  each  letter  is  repre- 
sented by  a  separate  symbol ;  there  is  no  such  running  of  letters 
into  one  another  as  occurs  in  ordinary  writing,  and  as  might  easily 
be  made  to  go  much  further  in  an  arbitrary  cipher.  Now  it  is  an 
accepted  maxim  of  decipherers  that  any  paper  written  letter  for 
letter  with  a  single  symbol  representing  each  letter  of  the  alphabet 
can  be  deciphered  with  almost  absolute  certainty.  If  the  cipher 
be  such  that  the  separate  letters  cannot  be  distinguished,  then  the 
decipherer's  ordinary  methods  fail  altogether,  and  he  may  probably 
be  finally  baffled.  But  the  Confederate  blundering  did  not  stop 
here.  Two  words  were  written  in  ordinary  characters,  and  these 
two  gave  a  clue  to  the  two  preceding,  which  explained  seven  of 
the  symbols,  and  of  course  made  the  detection  of  the  rest  a  mere 
matter  of  time.  The  simplest  of  the  Federal  cipher  despatches 
here  given  would  furnish  interesting  exercises  to  those  amateurs 
who  pride  themselves  most  on  their  skill  in  detecting  well-arranged 
cryptograms ;  the  more  complicated  would,  we  feel  sure,  have 
ba'fHed  Edgar  Poe  himself.  How  the  telegraph  was  sometimes 
used  by  the  Confederate  raiders,  and  especially  by  General  Morgan, 
to  send  the  enemy's  troops  in  the  wrong  direction,  and  to  obtain 
from  the  enemy's  commissaries  abundant  supplies  for  his  own 
forces,  many  of  our  readers  probably  remember. 

The  eighth  number  of  Messrs.  Scribner's  Campaigns  of  the  Civil 
War  (3)  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all,  at  least  in  its  bear- 
ing upon  the  general  issue.  It  has  been  entrusted  to  an  officer  of 
much  humbler  rank  than  the  authors  of  most  of  the  preceding 
numbers,  and  one  who  was  too  young  to  have  participated  himself 
in  the  events  he  relates.  But  it  is  not  on  that  account  inferior  in 
execution,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  to  most  of  its  predecessors  ;  and  it 
has  'one  merit  which  we  should  be  loth  to  ascribe  to  the  author's 
lack  of  personal  experience.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  most  of  the 
authors  of  this  series  have  spoken  of  the  enemy  in  language 
very  unbecoming  soldiers,  and  much  more  appropriate  to  the  usual 
temper  of  Radical  politicians.  Lieutenant  Greene  has  the  good 
sense  and  good  feeling  to  speak  of  the  enemy  as  "  Confederates  " 
and  not  as  "  rebels  " — a  word  which,  independently  of  its  very 
questionable  legal  application,  is,  when  used  of  a  whole  nation  in 
arms,  a  mere  term  of  vulgar  abuse.  History  has  till  now  repeated 
the  mistake  so  generally  made  by  contemporaries  in  judging  the 
fortunes  and  the  probable  results  of  the  American  campaigns.  The 
whole  strength  of  the  Confederacy  was  drained,  its  whole  resources 
were  strained  to  the  uttermost,  to  keep  its  hold  on  Richmond. 
The  North  imitated  the  mistake  of  the  South  ;  so  that  in 
1864  nearly  half  the  Northern  people  were  prepared  to  give 
up  the  struggle  in  despair.  And  yet,  after  July  1863,  to 
any  man  whose  attention  was  not  fixed  on  Virginia  alone, 
the  case  of  the  Confederacy  seemed  hopeless.  Their  fatal 
weakness  lay  in  the  existence  of  a  great  water  channel  right 
through  the  heart  of  the  Confederacy,  and  in  the  enormous  naval 
superiority  of  the  enemy.  Theoretically  and  practically  from  a 
strategic  and  military  standpoint,  the  loss  of  the  Mississippi  ought 
to  have  been,  and  was,  fatal  to  the  South.  It  placed  her  in  the 
position  of  France  in  18 15,  with  the  enemy  in  possession  of  every 
frontier  and  able  to  attack  from  every  side  at  once.  Yet  nothing 
is  more  clear  in  reading  Lieutenant  Greene's  account,  or  indeed 
any  tolerably  written  history  of  the  conflict,  that  neither  party 
fully  appreciated  the  importance  of  this  line.  The  North  directed 
the  greater  part  of  its  strength  against  Richmond,  which  might  at 
any  time  prior  to  January  1S65  have  been  evacuated  without 
seriously  impairing  the  military  defence  of  the  South,  while  the 
forces  thrown  upon  the  critical  line  of  the  Mississippi  were  but 
the  overflowings  of  the  abundant  strength  of  the  North.  They 
were,  however,  far  more  than  sufficient  to  overwhelm  the  limited 
forces  which  the  Confederate  Government  could  or  would  spare 
from  the  defence  of  Virginia;  and  the  utter  inadequacy  of  the 
preparations  made  for  the  defence  of  the  river  and  of  the  States 
bordering  it  is  apparent  in  every  line  of  the  narrative.  The  interest 
■of  the  struggle  gathers  round  two  incidents ;  first,  the  battle  of 
Shiloh,  the  critical  engagement  of  the  Western  conflict,  when  the 
Confederates  were  all  but  triumphant,  and  when,  if  they  had  known 
their  own  advantage  and  the  state  of  the  enemy's  army,  they 
might  have  utterly  destroyed  it.  The  second  critical  point  was 
the  defence  of  Vicksburg,  a  defence  prolonged  with  heroic  ob- 
stinacy till  after  the  Federal  flotilla  had  practically  made  its  way 
past  the  fortifications.  After  Vicksburg  fell,  it  was  plain  that 
the  whole  river  was  irretrievably  lost  to  the  Confederates,  and 
from  that  moment  the  issue  of  the  war  was  practically  decided. 

The  third  volume  of  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  1 88 1  (4)  contains  the  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey  for  that 

(3)  Campaigns  of  the  War.  No.  8.  The  Mississippi.  By  F.  V.  Greene, 
Lieutenant  of  Engineers,  U.S.A.,  &c.  New  York :  Scribner's  Sons. 
London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1882. 

(4)  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  fur  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1881.  3  vols.  Vol.  III.  Washington:  Government  Printing 
Office.   London :  Triibner  &  Co.  1882. 


year ;  a  volume  not  less  interesting  than  its  predecessors,  whose 
fulness  of  information  we  have  often  noted.  The  series,  as  a  whole, 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  contributions  to  the  statis- 
tical department  of  geological  science  that  any  Government  has 
ever  made,  but  can  hardly  be  said  to  belong  in  any  sense  to 
literature  proper.  The  third  volume  for  1880  (5)  contains  the  Report 
of  the  Education  Bureau,  a  department  occupied  rather  with  in- 
spection than  with  actual  control,  except  as  regards  those  few  pro- 
fessional schools  which  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Federal 
Govei  nment. 

Dr.  Brockett  has  published  an  enormous  volume  with  an  equally 
enormous  title,  the  whole  of  which  we  cannot  undertake  even  to 
transcribe,  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  that  the  United  States 
have  achieved  a  position  of  equality  with  the  foremost  nations  of 
the  civilized  world  in  one  hundred  years  of  independent  national 
existence  (6).  To  prove  this  theory,  the  editor  has  engaged  the 
assistance  of  eminent  literary  and  scientific  writers  who  have  made 
their  respective  subjects  a  special  study ;  and  the  statistics  and 
historical  facts  recorded  therein  may  fairly  be  said  to  bear  out  the 
editor's  conclusion.  There  is  but  one  disparaging  comment  to 
which  the  work  lays  itself  open,  but  that  one  will  probably  limit 
very  seriously  the  circulation  to  which  its  truthfulness  and  good 
intention  as  well  as  the  industry  of  its  compilers  might  fairly 
entitle  it.  The  greatness,  wealth,  and  influence  of  the  United 
States  are  worthy  no  doubt  of  all  admiration,  and  justify  no  doubt 
all  the  self-laudation  of  which  Americans  have  ever  been  accused  ; 
but  who  ever  doubted  them  ?  for  whom  is  the  proof  designed  ?  or 
what  proof  could  be  so  conclusive  as  a  single  page  summarizing  the 
results  of  the  Census  of  1880?  In  truth,  the  whole  substance  of 
thi3  volume  would  be  comprised  in  such  a  summary  ;  what  remains 
is  either  special  technical  information  wholly  uninteresting  to  the 
public,  or  mere  froth  and  declamation.  Who  is  going  to  read  a 
thousand  octavo  pages  in  demonstration  of  that  which  no  one 
doubted  or  denied  ? 

Among  the  many  wonders  of  the  world  whereof  America  justly 
boasts  are  her  gigantic  caverns.  It  is  curious  how  recently  they  have 
become  known  to  the  world  ;  only  within  the  last  fifty  years  has 
their  existence  been  familiar  even  to  Americans,  and  only  within  a 
much  more  recent  period  have  they  been  explored.  Even  now,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Mammoth  Cave,  few  of  them  have  attained  any- 
thing like  the  celebrity  they  deserve.  Compared  with  Dr.  Brockett's 
huge  volume,  the  monograph  of  Mr.  Hovey  (7)  is  modest  in  the 
extreme,  though  characterized  by  the  same  tendency,  if  not  exactly 
to  exaggeration,  yet  to  inflation  of  style  and  language.  It  would 
be  difficult  indeed  to  exaggerate  either  the  wealth  and  resources 
of  the  United  States,  or  the  length,  gloom,  and  roughness  of  the 
almost  limitless  underground  passages  of  the  Mammoth  Cave  and 
its  minor  compeers.  The  latter,  of  course,  are  but  a  very  in- 
significant element  in  the  greatness  of  the  country  which  boasts  of 
them,  but  they  are  perhaps  one  of  its  most  unique  and  interesting 
sights— a  sight  much  more  attractive  than  the  thousands  of  acres 
covered  with  brick  and  mortar,  the  thousands  of  square  miles 
covered  with  harvests,  set  forth  in  Dr.  Brockett's  elaborate 
volume. 

In  the  Development  of  English  Literature  and  Language  (8) 
Mr.  Welsh  had  a  subject  among  the  grandest,  if  not  the  most 
novel,  that  a  first-rate  writer  could  desire,  but  also  one  in  which  a 
third-rate  writer  has  of  course  an  excellent  opportunity  of  finding 
his  proper  place.  It  is  impossible  for  any  man  who  brings  to 
such  a  subject  real  knowledge  and  real  industry  to  produce  a  book 
utterly  worthless ;  but  Mr.  Welsh  has  contrived  to  treat  it  in  a 
style  so  exceptional  and  with  a  use  of  American  peculiarities  in 
the  way  of  arrangement,  capitals,  headed  paragraphs,  and  the 
like,  so  disagreeable  that  even  the  interest  of  the  subject  and 
the  mass  of  substantial  information  collected  in  his  two  volumes 
will  hardly  overcome  the  English  reader's  instinctive  distaste. 

Mr.  Washburn's  Studies  in  Early  English  Literature  (9)  is  a 
much  less  ambitious  and  perhaps  a  more  useful  volume.  It  can 
hardly,  however,  be  fairly  called  a  sketch,  even  in  outline,  of  the 
subject,  but  rather  contains  the  author's  notes  on  the  principal 
characteristics  of  the  different  periods  he  touches.  It  is  in  no 
sense  a  manual  or  history  of  the  period  embraced,  from  the 
earliest  times  of  Anglo-Saxon  authorship  down  to  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth. 

Messrs.  Appleton  have  published  two  more  volumes  of  their 
modest  and  readable  "Home  Series "(10) — one  on  what  Miss 
Ruutz-Rees  calls  Home  Occupations  (such,  for  example,  as 
modelling  in  leather  and  wax,  the  preservation  of  flowers,  and  the 
collection  of  trifles),  and  another  on  the  use  of  the  needle,  by  a 
better  known  author,  Miss  E.  Rodman  Church. 


(5)  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  Year  ended 
June  30,  1880.  3  vols.  Vol.  III.  Washington  :  Government  Printing 
Office.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1882. 

(6)  Our  Country's  Wealth  and  Influence.  Edited  by  L.  P.  Brockett, 
A.M.,  M.D.  Illustrated.  Hartford,  Connecticut:  L.  Stebbins.  London: 
Triibner  &  Co.  1882. 

(7)  Celebrated  American  Caverns,  especially  Mammoth,  Wyandot,  and 
Lvray.  By  H.  C.  Hovey.  Illustrated.  Cincinnati:  Clarke  &  Co. 
London  :  Crosby  Lockwood  &  Co.  1882. 

(3)  Development  of  English  Literature  and  Language.  By  Alfred  H. 
Welsh,  A.M.  2  vols.  Chicago  :  Griggs  &  Co.  London :  Triibner  &  Co. 
1882. 

(9)  Studies  in  Early  English  Literature.  By  E.  W.  Washburn.  New 
York  :  Putnam's  Sons.    London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1882. 

(10)  Appleton  s  Home  Books— Home  Occupations.  By  Janet  £.  Euntz- 
Eees.  The  Home  Needle.  By  Ella  Rodman  Church.  ISew  York: 
Appleton  &  Co.   London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1882. 
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Mr.  Leighton  gives  us  one  more  of  the  innumerable  monographs 
on  the  character  of  Hamlet  (ri),  a  subject  on  which  American 
fancy  and  conjecture  are  almost  as  active  as  those  of  German 
commentators ;  more  prolific,  perhaps,  than  even  those  of  English 
worshippers  of  Shakspeare. 

Dr.  J.  Garnett  has  taken  considerable  pains  to  render  into 
modern  English— English  often  somewhat  too  modern  and  too 
much  Latinized  —  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  poem  or  saga  of 
Beowulf  (12).  This  much,  at  least,  may  be  said  for  the  work — it 
is  likely  to  introduce  a  valuable  relic  of  the  oldest  English  lite- 
rature to  thousands  who  would  otherwise  never  have  heard  of  its 
existence. 

This  cannot  be  said  of  Mr.  Baldwin's  new  setting  or  rewriting 
of  the  old  story  of  Siegfried  (13),  a  liberty  taken  with  a  choice  and 
comparatively  well-known  relic  of  mediaeval  poetry  which  is  not, 
to  our  mind,  excused  by  the  author's  plea  that  the  story  has  been 
told,  in  somewhat  different  forms,  by  more  than  one  writer  of  the 
ages  to  which  it  belongs. 

Two  new  numbers  of  the  "  Round  Robin  Series  "  (14)  deserve 
a  word  of  mention.  Dr.  Ben  especially,  if  not  always  pleasant 
reading,  has  at  least  the  merit  of  original  conception  and  treat- 
ment; and  its  companion  is  short  and  readable. 

Original,  too,  in  conception  at  least,  is  Mr.  Wilkinson's 
Webster  (15),  an  elaborate  ode  in  quarto,  broken  into  several 
portions  in  various  styles  and  metres,  each  pronouncing  a  versified 
panegyric  on  different  oratorical,  political,  and  forensic  triumphs 
of  the  one  eminent  statesman  whom  New  England  has  produced 
since  the  days  of  the  Federalist.  We  fear  that  the  author's 
purpose  is  not  likely  to  be  fulfilled ;  the  ode  will  hardly  add  a 
single  laurel  leaf  to  the  historical  honours  fairly  due  to  a  name 
now  half  forgotten  ;  and,  if  anything  could  do  so,  it  might  tend 
to  render  a  really  eminent  man  slightly  ridiculous.  Miss 
Sangster's  Household  Poems  (16)  have,  we  are  told,  appeared 
for  the  most  part  in  Harper's  Monthly  and  other  far  inferior 
magazines.  The  pieces  are,  on  the  whole,  somewhat  above  the 
ordinary  level  of  magazine  poetry,  but  perhaps  hardly  worth  per- 
manent preservation  or  likely  to  achieve  it.  Mr.  Tilton's  Swabian 
Stories  (17)  have  given  us  some  amusement,  but  scarcely  the  kind 
of  pleasure  intended  by  or  gratifying  to  their  author. 

Harper's  Christmas  Number  (18)  is  in  every  respect  worthy  of 
the  rank  which  the  magazine  has  attained,  not  only  among 
American,  but  among  English  periodicals.  If  any  doubt  can  be 
entertained  of  its  success,  it  must  be  because  both  price  and  quality 
are  much  above  the  usual  level.  The  illustrations  aspire  to  be 
true  works  of  art,  and  are  certainly  well  worth  the  half-crown  at 
which  the  number  is  priced.  Of  the  principal  engraving  a  certain 
number  of  proofs  on  "  Japanese  paper "  have  been  taken,  and 
these  set  otf  the  artistic  beauty  and  finish  of  the  work  as  it 
deserves. 

(11)  The  Subjection  of  Hamlet :  an  Essay.  By  William  Leighton,  Author 
of  "  bhakspeare's  Dream  "  &c.    Philadelphia :  Lippincott  &  Co.  1882. 

(12)  Beowulf:  an  Anglo-Saxon  Poem;  and  the  Fight  at  Finnsburg. 
Translated  bv  J.  M.  Garnett,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Boston  :  Ginn,  Heath,  &  Co. 
1882. 

(13)  The  Story  of  Siegfried.  By  James  Baldwin.  Illustrated.  Xew 
York :  Scribner's  Sons.    London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1882. 

(14)  Round  Robin  Series — Rachel's  Share  of  the  Road;  and' Doctor 
Sen.    Boston:  Osgood  &  Co.    London:  Triibner  &  Co.    1882.  -•» 

(15)  Webster:  an  Ode.  1782-1852.  New  York:  Scribner's  Sons. 
1882. 

(16)  Poems  of  the  Household.  By  Margaret  E.  Sangster.  Boston : 
Osgood  &  Co.    .London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1882. 

(17)  Swabian  Stories.  B/ Theodore  Tilton.  New  York  :  R.  Worthington. 
London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1882. 

(18)  Harper's  Christmas  Pictures  and  Papers.  Done  by  the  Tile  Club 
and  its  Literary  Friends.  Christmas  1882.  London  :  Sampson  Low  & 
Co. 
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Secretary. 

G.  J.  MURRAY,  Esq.,  20  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  London,  S.W. 

This  Society  is  organized  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  relaxation  of  the  ancient  marriage 
law  of  the  land,  bv  legalizing  marriage  with  a  wife's  sister.  _  ' 

The  efforts  nt  the  Society  will  be  directed  to  organizing  Committees  throughout  the  United 
Kin '  •loin  to  diffusing  information  by  lectures,  publications,  and  otherwise  on  a  subject  uu 
which  public  opinion  has  been  much  misled,  to  encouraging  Petitions  to  both  Houses  of  1  ur- 
liamcnt  mid  to  directing  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  to  the  true  bearings  of  the  question. 

A  Ladies'  Committee  ha?  been  formed  to  assist  the  Union  in  all  ways  which  may  be  appro- 
priate to  them  ;  this  being  a  question  in  which  women  have  both  a  right  and  a  duty  to  take 

""i's  operations  of  the  Union  are  very  extensive,  Subscriptions  and  Donations  are  earnestly 
requested  They  should  be  sent  to  the  TREASURERS,  or  to  the  SECRETARY.  20  Cockspur  Street, 
S  W?  All  Cheques  and  Post  Office  Orders  to  be  crossed  either  Hemes,  Farquhar,  &  Co.,  or 
Glyn,  Mills,  &  Co.  
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T    E  A  M  I  N  G  T  O  N  COLLEGE. 

I  i  NEXT  TERM  begins  Wednesday,  January  31,  1S83. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Principal.  


T  AXES. — SCHOLAR  and  DOUBLE  FIRST  CLASS,  Oxford. 

±J  Married,  receives  PUPILS  for  University  or  Civil  Service.-J.  R.  Hall,  Broufjtfm-iu- 
Fnnt'T- 
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